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GUIZOT'S  PREFACE. 


[translation.] 

To  reprint  a  valuable  work — to  rectify,  in  an  extensive  history,  omissions  and  errors  the  more 
important,  because^  lost  in  an  immense  number  of  facts,  they  are  eminently  fitted  to  deceive,  both  the 
superficial  who  believe  all  they  read,  and  the  attentive,  who  have  no  opportunity  for  investigation ; 
such  have  been  the  motives  which  have  determined  me  to  publish  with  added  notes,  this  new  edition 
of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  by  Edward  Gibbon. 

This  period  of  history  has  been  the  subject  of  study  and  toil  to  a  multitude  of  writers,  of  learned 
men,  and  even  of  philosophers.  The  gradual  decline  of  that  most  extraordinary  power,  which  had 
over-run  and  oppressed  the  world  ;  the  fall  of  this  greatest  of  empires,  built  upon  the  ruins  of  so  many 
kingdoms,  republics,  and  states,  both  barbarous  and  civilized,  and  forming  in  its  turn  by  its  dismem- 
berment, a  multitude  of  states,  republics,  and  kingdoms  ;  the  annihilation  of  the  religion  of  Greece  and 
Rome ;  the  origin  and  progress  of  two  new  religions,  which  have  occupied  between  themselves  the 
fairest  countries  of  the  earth;  the  old  age  of  the  ancient  world,  the  spectacle  of  its  expiring  glory  and 
degenerate  morals  ;  the  infancy  of  the  modern  world,  the  description  of  its  first  advances  and  of  the 
new  impulse  given  to  mind  and  character ;  such  a  subject  must  necessarily  fix  the  attention  and  excite 
the  interest  of  those  men  who  cannot  see  with  indifference,  such  memorable  epochs,  or  in  the  beautiful 
expression  of  Corneille, 

"Un  grand  destin  commence,  un  grand  destin  s'acheve." 

Thus,  learning,  eloquence,  and  the  spirit  of  philosophy,  have  been  emulously  engaged  in  bringing 
to  light,  and  picturing  the  ruins  of  this  vast  edifice  whose  fall  had  been  preceded,  and  was  to  be 
followed  by  so  much  greatness.  Messrs.  de  Tillemont,  Lebeau,  Ameilhou,  Pagi,  Eckhel,  and  a  great 
number  of  other  writers,  French  and  foreign,  have  examined  all  its  parts,  they  have  searched  among 
the  rubbish  for  facts,  details  and  dates,  and  by  the  aid  of  erudition  more  or  less  extensive,  and  of 
criticism  more  or  less  enlightened,  have  in  some  manner  collected  and  arranged  anew  the  scattered 
materials.  Their  works  are  of  unquestionable  utility,  and  I  have  no  wish  to  diminish  their  merit,  but 
in  digging  among  the  ruins  they  have  sometimes  buried  themselves ;  either  because  they  have 
voluntarily  limited  the  subject  and  the  circle  of  their  researches,  or  because  the  very  nature  of  their 
minds  confined  them  within  certain  bounds.  They  have,  while  occupied  in  search  of  facts,  neglected 
the  general  outline  of  ideas,  they  have  explored  and  brought  to  light  the  ruins  without  re-erecting  the 
monument.  We  do  not  find  in  their  works  those  general  views,  which  enable  us  to  embrace  at  a 
glance  a  great  extent  of  country — a  long  series  of  ages  ;  and  which  make  us  distinguish  clearly 
amidst  the  darkness  of  the  past,  the  progress  of  the  human  species,  ever  changing  its  form  but  not  its 
nature,  its  habits  and  not  its  passions,  always  arriving  at  the  same  results  by  different  means  ;  those 
great  views,  in  fine,  which  constitute  the  philosophy  of  History,  and  without  which  it  is  only  a  mass 
of  facts,  as  inconclusive,  as  they  are  disconnected. 

Montesquieu,  on  the  other  hand,  in  his  "  Considerations  sur  les  causes  de  la  grandeur  et  de  la  deca- 
dence des  Romains,"  glancing  on  every  side  with  the  eye  of  genius,  has  brought  forward  a  multitude  of 
thoughts,  always  profound  and  almost  always  new,  but  sometimes  inaccurate,  and  authorized  less  by 
the  nature  and  connection  of  facts,  than  by  those  rapid  and  ingenious  deductions  to  which  a  superior 
mind  too  easily  surrenders  itself,  because  it  finds  a  vivid  pleasure  in  manifesting  its  power  in  this 
species  of  creation.  Happily,  by  a  beautiful  provision,  the  errors  of  genius  are  fertile  in  truths,  it 
may  wander  for  a  moment  from  the  path  it  has  opened,  but  the  way  is  open  and  others  follow  with 
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more  safety  and  circumspection.  Gibbon,  less  able,  less  profound,  of  a  less  exalted  genius  than 
Montesquieu,  made  himself  master  of  a  subject  whose  richness  and  extent  the  other  had  pointed  out; 
he  followed  with  care  the  long  array  and  progressive  chain  of  facts,  some  of  which  only  Montesquieu 
had  selected  and  recalled,  rather  to  attach  them  to  his  own  ideas,  than  to  make  the  reader  acquainted 
with  their  progress  and  mutual  influence.  The  English  historian,  eminently  gifted  with  that 
penetration  which  traces  events  to  causes,  and  with  that  sagacity  which  separates  from  causes 
seemingly  true,  those  which  really  are  so  ;  born  in  an  age  when  distinguished  men  carefully  scrutinized 
every  part  of  the  social  machine,  and  endeavored  to  discover  its  action,  utility,  effects,  and  importance, 
placed  by  his  pursuits  and  by  the  reach  of  his  mind  on  an  equality  with  the  master  spirits  of  his  age, 
brought  to  his  researches  into  the  materiel  of  history  or  the  facts  themselves,  the  criticism  of  a  judicious 
and  learned  man,  and  to  his  views  of  the  moral  of  history,  or  the  relations  which  connect  events  and 
associate  their  authors  with  them,  that  of  an  able  philosopher.  He  knew  that  history  if  confined  to 
an  account  of  facts  merely,  excites  no  other  interest  than  that  which  men  feel  in  the  actions  of  their 
fellow  men,  and  that  to  be  really  useful  and  true,  it  ought  to  look  upon  the  face  of  society,  whose 
image  it  retraces  under  all  the  different  points  of  view  from  which  it  can  be  considered,  by  the 
statesman,  the  warrior,  the  magistrate,  the  financier,  and  the  philosopher;  by  all  those  indeed  who 
are  capacitated  by  their  situation  or  their  intelligence  to  understand  its  different  springs  of  action. 

This  thought,  no  less  just  than  great,  seems  to  have  had  its  influence  in  the  composition  of  the 
Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.  It  is  not  merely  an  account  of  the  events  which  agitated 
the  Roman  world  from  the  accession  of  Augustus  to  the  taking  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks,  but 
the  author  has  constantly  connected  with  the  history  of  events  an  account  of  the  state  of  finances,  of 
opinions,  of  morals,  of  the  military  system,  and  of  those  internal  and  concealed  causes  of  prosperity 
or  calamity  which  strengthen  society,  or  secretly  threaten  its  well-being  and  existence.  Gibbon, 
faithful  to  the  known  but  neglected  law,  which  compels  us  always  to  make  facts  the  basis  of  general 
reflections,  and  to  follow  step  by  step  their  slow  but  necessary  course,  has  thus  composed  a  work, 
remarkable  for  the  extent  of  its  views,  though  not  for  great  elevation  of  thought,  and  full  of  positive 
and  interesting  results,  notwithstanding  the  scepticism  of  its  author. 

The  success  of  this  work,  in  an  age  which  had  produced  a  Montesquieu,  and  which  ar  the 
time  of  its  publication  possessed  a  Hume,  a  Robertson,  and  a  Voltaire,  certainly  proves  its  merit, 
and  the  continuance  of  this  success  to  the  present  time  is  a  farther  confirmation  of  its  worth. 
In  England,  France,  Germany,  and  among  all  the  enlightened  nations  of  Europe  Gibbon  is 
always  cited  as  authority;  and  even  those  who  have  discovered  some  inaccuracies  in  his 
book,  or  who  disapprove  of  his  sentiments,  do  not  attempt  to  remove  his  errors  or  to  combat 
his  opinions,  except  with  a  cautious  respect  due  to  superior  merit.  I  have  had  occasion  in  the 
course  of  my  investigations  to  consult  the  writings  of  philosophers  who  have  treated  of  the 
finances  of  the  Roman  empire,  of  learned  men  who  have  studied  its  chronology,  of  theologians 
versed  in  ecclesiastical  history,  of  civilians  who  have  studied  with  care  Roman  jurisprudence,  of 
orientalists  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  Arabic  literature,  of  modern  historians  who  have 
examined  the  subject  of  the  crusades  and  their  influence — and  every  one  of  these  writers  has  observed 
and  pointed  out  in  the  History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  instances  of  careless- 
ness, of  false  or  at  least  incomplete  views,  and  sometimes  even  omissions  which  they  could  not  but 
believe  voluntary.  They  have  corrected  some  faults,  and  have  opposed  with  success  some  assertions, 
but  more  frequently  they  have  employed  the  researches  and  thoughts  of  Gibbon,  either  to  show 
wherein  they  differ  from  him,  or  to  substantiate  their  own  researches  and  deductions/)  I  may  perhaps 
be  permitted  here  to  mention  a  certain  suspense  and  uncertainty  which  I  have  myself  experienced  in 
studying  this  work.  I  prefer  to  incur  the  hazard  of  speaking  of  myself  than  to  omit  an  observation 
which  may  set  forth  both  merits  and  defects.  After  the  first  rapid  perusal,  which  permitted  me  only 
to  feel  interested  in  a  narrative  always  animated  notwithstanding  its  length,  always  clear  notwith- 
standing the  variety  of  objects  it  presents  in  review  before  the  eye,  I  entered  into  a  minute  examina- 
tion of  the  details  of  which  it  is  composed,  and  the  opinion  I  then  formed  was,  I  confess,  singularlv 
severe.  I  found  in  certain  chapters  errors  which  appeared  to  me  sufficiently  important  and  numerous 
to  warrant  the  belief  that  the  work  in  some  parts  had  been  written  with  extreme  negligence;  in 
others  there  appeared  a  general  tinge  of  partiality  and  prejudice  which  gave  to  the  narration  of  facts 
that  want  of  truth  and  justice  which  the  English  happily  designate  by  the  word  misrepresentation. 
Mutilated  quotations,  and  the  involuntary  or  designed  omission  of  certain  passages,  rendered  me  sus- 
picious of  the  author's  integrity-    The  grossneSe  of  this  violation  of  the  first  law  of  history  was 
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increased  to  my  mind  by  the  prolonged  attention  with  which  I  scrutinized  each  phrase,  each  note  and 
reflection — and  in  consequence  I  passed  upon  the  whole  work  much  too  rigorous  a  judgment.  After 
this  careful  study  of  the  history,  I  permitted  some  lime  to  elapse  before  again  reviewing  it.  Another 
attentive  and  continuous  perusal  of  the  whole  work,  of  the  notes  of  the  author,  and  of  those  which  I 
have  thought  it  right  to  add  to  them,  has  showed  me  how  much  I  have  exaggerated  the  importance 
of  the  strictures  which  Gibbon  merited.  I  have  been  struck  with  the  same  errors,  with  the  same 
partiality  on  certain  subjects,  but  I  found  that  I  had  been  far  from  rightly  appreciating  the  vastness 
of  his  research,  the  variety  of  his  information,  the  extent  of  his  knowledge,  and,  more  than  all,  that 
truly  philosophical  justice  of  his  mind  which  judges  of  the  past  as  it  would  of  the  present,  without 
being  darkened  by  those  clouds  with  which  time  surrounds  the  dead ;  and  which  often  prevent  us 
from  seeing,  that  under  the  toga  and  in  the  senate,  men  were  the  same  that  they  are  still  in  our  modern 
dress,  and  in  our  own  councils — and  that  events  transpired  eighteen  centuries  ago  in  the  same  manner 
as  they  do  now.  I  perceived  also  that  Gibbon,  notwithstanding  his  failings,  was  truly  an  able  historian, 
that  his  history  with  all  its  defects  would  always  be  a  good  work,  and  that  Iris  errors  might  be 
corrected,  and  his  prejudices  opposed,  without  ceasing  to  admit  that  few  men  have  united  in  a  manner 
so  complete  and  well  denned,  the  qualities  essential  to  an  historian.  ) 

I  have  then  attempted  in  my  notes  only  to  correct  facts  which  appeared  to  me  false  or  misrepre- 
sented, and  to  supply  those,  the  omission  of  which  might  become  a  source  of  error.  I  am  far  from 
believing  that  this  work  of  correction  is  complete.  I  have  been  very  guarded  in  applying  it  to  the 
History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  in  all  its  extent.  It  would  enlarge  too  much 
a  work  already  most  voluminous,  and  add  innumerable  notes  to  the  many  notes  of  the  author;  my 
first  and  principal  design,  was  to  review  with  care  those  chapters  devoted  by  Gibbon  to  the  history  of 
the  establishment  of  Christianity,  and  to  re-establish  in  all  their  exactness,  and  place  in  their  true  light 
the  facts  of  which  they  are  composed.  It  is  in  those  chapters  therefore  that  I  have  made  the  most 
additions,  other  chapters  also,  as  that  which  treats  of  the  religion  of  the  ancient  Persians,  or  that  in 
which  the  author  exhibits  a  view  of  the  state  of  ancient  Germany  and  of  the  migrations  of  the  people, 
have  appeared  to  me  to  need  elucidation  and  rectifying.  Their  importance  will  furnish  my  excuse. 
In  general  my  work  has  not  extended  much  beyond  the  first  five  volumes  of  the  new  edition.  Almost 
all  which  concerns  Christianity  is  found  in  these  volumes;  in  them  also  is  seen  the  transition  from  the 
ancient  to  the  modern  world,  from  the  manners  and  the  thoughts  of  Roman  Europe  to  those  of  our 
Europe,  an  epoch  the  most  interesting  and  important  to  make  clear  in  the  whole  work.  Besides, 
later  times  have  been  treated  of  with  great  care  by  many  different  writers,  so  that  the  notes  I  have 
added  to  the  last  volume  are  few  and  concise,  too  much  so  perhaps ;  nevertheless  I  can  affirm  that  I 
have  rigidly  observed  the  rule  to  say  nothing  which  did  not  seem  to  me  necessary,  and  to  say  it  as 
briefly  as  possible.  Much  has  been  written  for  and  against  Gibbon.  From  the  time  his  work  appeared 
comments  were  made  upon  it  as  if  it  had  been  an  ancient  manuscript,  and  they  were  truly  those  of 
critics.  Theologians,  more  than  all  others,  have  complained  of  the  manner  in  which  he  has  treated 
ecclesiastical  history  ;  they  have  attacked  the  XV  and  XVI  chapters  sometimes  with  reason,  often  with 
bitterness,  but  almost  always  with  arms  inferior  to  those  of  their  adversary,  who  certainly  possessed 
more  knowledge,  more  genius,  more  insight  into  his  subject  than  his  opponents,  as  far  at  least  as 
their  works  have  been  within  the  reach  of  my  examination.  Dr.  Watson,  since  bishop  of  Landaff,  pub- 
lished "  A  series  of  letters,  or  An  apology  for  Christianity,''''  the  moderation  and  merit  of  which  are 
acknowledged  by  Gibbon  himself.  1  Priestley  wrote  "A  letter  to  em  incredulous  philosopher  containing 
a  view  of  the  evidences  of  revealed  religion,  with  observations  upon  the  first  two  volumes  of  Mr. 
Gibbon."  Dr.  White  in  a  course  of  sermons,  of  which  Dr.  S.  Badcock  was,  it  is  said,  the  real 
author,  and  of  which  Dr.  White  furnished  only  the  materials,  traced  a  comparative  view  of  the 
christian  and  mahommedan  religions  (1st  edition,  1784,  8vo,)  in  which  he  often  opposed  Gibbon,  and 
of  which  Gibbon  himself  speaks  with  esteem,  (see  memoirs  of  his  life,  p.  167,  vol.  1st  of  miscella- 
neous works  and  his  letters,  nos.  82,  83,  &c.)  These  three  are  the  adversaries  most  worthy  of 
consideration  who  have  attacked  our  historian.  A  multitude  of  other  writers  joined  them,  Sir  David 
Dalrymple,  Dr.  Chelsam,  chaplain  to  the  bishop  of  Worcester, 2  Mr.  Davis,  member  of  Baliol  college, 
Oxford,  Mr.  East  Apthorpe,  rector  of  St.  Mary  le  Bone,  London, 3  J.  Beattie,  Mr.  J.  Melner,  Mr. 


1  D.  R.  Watson's  Apology  for  Christianity  in  a  series  of  letters  to  Edward  Gibbon,  1776,  in  8vo. 

2  J.  Chelsam's  D.  1).  remarks  on  the  tioo  last  chapters  of  the  first  vol.  of  Mr.  Gibbon  s  History,  &c.  Oxford,  2nd 
Edition,  177K.  Svo. 

establishment  \.ith  observations  iti  .1/-. 
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3  F.ast  .i/ithorpe's  letters  on  the  prevalence  of  Christianity  before  its  civil  es 
U •)'■■  History,  <fc.  1778,  Svu. 
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Taylor,  Mr.  Travis,  prebendary  of  Chester,  and  vicar  of  Eastham, 1  Dr.  Whitaker,  an  anonymous 
writer,  who  took  only  the  name  of  the  Anonymous  Gentleman,  Mr.  H.  Kett, 2  &c.  &c.  arrayed 
themselves  against  the  new  historian.  He  replied  to  some  of  them  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  A  defence 
of  some  passages  in  the  XV  and  XVI  chapters  of  the  History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire."3  This  defence,  victorious  in  some  points  and  weak  in  others,  but  excessively  bitter,  revealed 
the  irritation  which  these  attacks  had  excited  in  Gibbon.  This  irritation,  perhaps,  indicated,  that  he 
did  not  feel  himself  entirely  irreproachable;  nevertheless,  he  altered  none  of  his  opinions  in  the 
rest  of  the  work,  which  proves,  at  least,  his  sincerity.  Although  I  have  made  great  effort,  I  have  been 
able  to  procure  but  a  small  part  of  these  works.  Those  of  Dr.  Chelsam,  of  Mr.  Davis,  of  Mr.  Tra- 
vis, and  of  the  anonymous  writer,  are  the  only  works  that  I  have  been  able  to  obtain.  I  have  received 
from  them  some  interesting  thoughts;  nnd  when  I  have  not  been  able  to  explain  or  to  defend  them  by 
higher  authorities,  I  have  mentioned  to  whom  I  was  indebted  for  them.  Not  only  in  England  have 
comments  been  made  upon  Gibbon.  F.  A.  G.  Wenck,  professor  of  law  at  Leipsic,  a  very  estimable 
literary  man,  undertook  a  translation  of  it  into  German.  The  first  volume  appeared  at  Leipsic  in 
177U.  He  also  added  notes,  full  of  erudition,  no  less  extensive  than  accurate.  I  have  derived  from 
them  great  assistance.  Unfortunately,  M.  Wenck  did  not  continue  his  undertaking.  The  remaining 
volumes  have  been  translated  by  M.  Schreiter,  professor  at  Leipsic,  who  has  added  but  a  few  notes, 
and  those  very  unimportant.  M.  Wenck  announced  in  his  preface,  that  he  should  publish  particular 
dissertations  on  the  XV  and  XVI  chapters,  the  object  of  which  would  be  to  examine  the  account 
given  by  Gibbon  of  the  propagation  of  Christianity.  He  has  been  dead,  now,  two  years.  Not  hav- 
ing been  informed  of  his  death,  I  wrote  to  his  son,  and  requested  a  copy  of  them.  His  son  wrote  in 
answer,  that  he  had  not  been  able  to  find  them  among  his  father's  papers. 

There  is  another  German  translation  of  (iibbon,  with  which  I  am  not  acquainted.  I  have  been 
told  that  it  contains  no  new  notes.  Many  German  theologians,  as  M.  Walterstern,4  M.  Luderwald,5 
&c.  have  opposed  Gibbon,  especially  in  treating  of  the  propagation  of  Christianity.  I  am  acquainted 
with  the  titles  of  their  works  only.  M.  Hugo,  professor  of  law  at  Gottingen,  published,  in  1789,  a 
translation  of  the  XLIV  chapter,  in  which  Gibbon  treats  of  Roman  jurisprudence,  with  critical  notes, 
some  of  which  I  have  borrowed,  but  these  notes  establish,  in  general,  few  facts,  and  are  not  always 
sufficiently  supported  with  proof. 

In  French,  I  have  read  but  one  dissertation  against  Gibbon,  inserted  in  the  seventh  volume  of  the 
Spectatear  Francuis.    It  appeared  to  me  very  ordinary,  and  contains  rather  reasoning  than  facts. 

Such,  at  least  according  to  my  knowledge,  are  the  principal  works  of  which  the  History  of  the 
Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  has  been  the  subject.  Those  which  I  have  examined,  have 
been  far  from  satisfactory  to  me  ;  and  after  having  derived  from  them  the  most  that  was  interesting,  I 
have  myself  written,  upon  the  various  parts  which  remained  to  be  examined,  a  critical  work  of  some 
extent.  I  believe  1  ought  here  to  mention  the  principal  sources  whence  I  have  derived  information 
and  facts.  Besides  the  original  authors  of  which  Gibbon  availed  himself,  and  to  which  I  have 
referred  as  much  as  was  in  my  power — such  as  the  history  of  Augustus,  Dion  Cassius,  Ammienus 
Marcellinus,  Eusebius,  Lactantius,  &c.  &c,  I  have  consulted  some  of  the  best  writers  who  have 
treated  of  the  same  subjects  much  more  carefully  and  extensively,  inasmuch  as  they  have  devoted 
themselves  especially  to  the  study  of  them.  Concerning  the  history  of  the  primitive  church,  the 
writings  of  the  learned  Gardner,  the  Abridgement  of  Ecclesiastical  History  by  Spittler,  the  Ecclesi- 
astical History  of  Flenke,  the  History  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Christian  Church  by  M.  Plauck, 
and  a  Manuscript  by  the  same  author  upon  the  History  of  the  Doctrines  of  Christianity,  History  of 
Heresies  by  C.  G.  F.  Walch,  the  Introduction  to  the  Neio  Testament  of  Michaelis,  the  Commentary 
upon  the  New  Testament  of  M.  Paulus,  the  History  of  Philosophy  by  M.  Tennemann,  and  particular 
dissertations,  have  been  my  principal  resources.  For  the  account  of  the  migrations  of  the  people  of 
the  north,  the  History  of  the  North  by  Schlcezer,  the  Universal  History  of  Gatterer,  the  Ancient 
History  of  the  Teutonic  Race  by  Adelung,  Memorix  Populorum  ex  Historiis  Byzantinis  emits"  by 
M.  Stritter,  have  furnished  me  information  which  I  should  vainly  have  sought  for  elsewhere.  To 

1  Letter*  to  Ed.vard  Gibbon,  2d  edition,  London,  1785,  8vo. 

2  //.  Keifs  Sermons  at  Hampton's  Lecture,  1791,  8vo.  H.  Ketfs  representation  of  the  conduct  ami  opinions  of 
the  primitive  christian?,  with  remarks  on  certain  assertions  of  Mr.  Gibbon  and  Mr.  Priestly,  in  eight  sermons. 

3  A  vindication  of  some  passages  in  the  XV  and  XVI  chapters  of  the  History  of  the.  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Ro- 
man Empire.    The  2d  edition  which  I  have  used  was  printed  in  London  1779. 

*  D'v  ausbreitung  des  r.hristenthiims  a  us  natuilichen  ursavhen  von  H.S.von  Walterstern*.  Hamburg,  1788,  8vo. 
5  Die  iiusbreituvc  rle*  r/fixtlirhrn  religion,  von  J.  B.  Luderwald.    Helmstaedt,  1788,  in  8vo. 
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the  works  of  these  able  critics,  we  owe  the  most  certain  and  safe  knowledge  we  have  upon  this  part 
of  the  history  of  the  world.  Finally,  I  owe  to  the  dissertations  which  M.  Kleuker  has  added  to  his 
German  translation  of  the  Zendavesta  and  of  the  Memoirs  of  Anquetil,  the  means  of  rectifying  many 
errors  which  Gibbon  has  committed  in  speaking  of  the  religion  of  the  ancient  Persians. 

I  shall  be  pardoned,  I  trust,  for  giving  these  details.  Truth  requires  that  I  should  mention  those 
works  without  which  I  should  have  been  unable  to  execute  my  undertaking;  and  to  name  those 
learned  men,  who  have  been,  as  it  were,  my  fellow-laborers,  is,  without  doubt,  the  best  means  to  gain 
for  myself  some  belief.  Permit  me  also  to  acknowledge  how  much  I  owe  to  the  counsels  of  a  man 
no  less  enlightened  on  all  subjects  generally  than  versed  particularly  in  the  researches  in  which  I  have 
been  engaged.  Without  the  assistance  I  have  derived  from  the  directions  and  the  library  of  M. 
Stapfer,  I  should  have  been  often  embarrassed  to  discover  those  works  which  could  furnish  me  safe 
information,  and  doubtless  should  have  been  ignorant  of  most  of  them.  If  my  work  shall  be  found  to 
possess  any  merit,  I  shall  only  regret  that  I  am  unable  to  point  out  precisely  how  considerable  a  por- 
tion of  it  is  due  to  him. 

It  remains  only  to  say  a  word  concerning  the  translation.  The  revision  of  it  is  the  work  of  a 
person  too  nearly  related  to  me  to  permit  me  to  speak  of  her  otherwise  than  to  point  out  what  she 
has  done.1 

Many  have,  in  succession,  translated  the  History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.  Their 
manner  has  been  different.  Generally,  the  first  volumes  are  translated  with  much  care  and  nicety  ;  and 
everywhere  we  see  an  effort  to  turn  each  period  with  elegance.  The  energy,  the  strength,  and  concise- 
ness of  thought,  and  vivacity  of  the  original  are  thus  sacrificed  to  the  harmony  of  the  sentence.  The 
translation  which  has  now  been  selected  for  revision,  though  smooth  and  agreeable,  offered  but  a 
faint  image  of  the  full  nervous  style  of  the  English  writer.  The  last  volumes,  especially,  bore  the 
impress  of  extreme  haste — of  contracted  sentences — of  passages  robbed  of  those  details  which  con- 
stitute their  force  and  character — and  sometimes  even  reflections  were  here  and  there  suppressed. 
There  were  instances  also  of  wrong  constructions,  caused  less  by  ignorance  of  the  English  lan- 
guage than  by  that  inattentive  negligence,  which  imagines  a  work  is  done  before  it  is  complete  and 
finished.  Such  were  the  principal  faults  which  it  was  necessary  to  correct.  Much  care  and  appli- 
cation have  been  given  in  order  to  remove  these  faults,  to  restore  invariably  the  whole  text  of  the 
author  and  the  text  alone,  and  to  give  to  his  style  its  original  and  peculiar  complexion  even  in  those 
passages  where,  in  addition  to  the  other  peculiarities  of  his  style,  a  labored  conciseness,  a  suddenness 
of  transition  scarcely  natural,  and  a  dangerous  design  to  convey  to  the  mind  more  than  is  expressed 
by  the  words,  rendered  the  task  exceedingly  difficult.  Such  a  labor  has  been  necessarily  long  and 
tedious  :  its  utility  it  would  seem  impossible  to  deny ;  and  now,  if  the  translation  of  the  History  of 
the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  has  been  rendered  faithful,  if  it  can  be  read  without 
trouble  and  difficulty — if  the  notes  which  have  been  added  serve  to  rectify  the  erroneous  opinions  of 
the  author,  and  to  interest  his  readers  to  examine  before  they  adopt  them — the  design  of  the  editor  is 
accomplished.    It  is  all  that  he  desires,  and  certainly  more  than  he  dares  to  hope. 

1  The  revision  and  correction  of  the  translation  of  Gibbon's  history,  into  the  French  language,  was  the  work  of  the 
mother  of  Guizot. 
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FIRST  VOLUME  OF  THE  ORIGINAL  EDITION. 


It  is  not  my  intention  to  detain  the  reader  by  expatiating  on  the  variety,  or  the  importance  of  the 
subject,  which  I  have  undertaken  to  treat;  since  the  merit  of  the  choice  would  serve  to  render  the 
weakness  of  the  execution  still  more  apparent  and  still  less  excusable.  But  as  I  have  presumed  to 
lay  before  the  public  a  first  volume  only 1  of  the  History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  it  will  perhaps  be  expected  that  I  should  explain,  in  a  few  words,  the  nature  and  limits  of 
my  general  plan. 

The  memorable  series  of  revolutions,  which,  in  the  course  of  about  thirteen  centuries,  gradually 
undermined,  and  at  length  destroyed,  the  solid  fabric  of  Roman  greatness,  may,  with  some  propriety, 
be  divided  into  the  three  following  periods : 

I.  The  first  of  these  periods  may  be  traced  from  the  age  of  Trajan  and  the  Antonines,  when  the 
Roman  monarchy,  having  attained  its  full  strength  and  maturity,  began  to  verge  towards  its  decline  ; 
and  will  extend  to  the  subversion  of  the  western  empire,  by  the  barbarians  of  Germany  and  Scythia, 
the  rude  ancestors  of  the  most  polished  nations  of  modern  Europe.  This  extraordinary  revolution, 
which  subjected  Rome  to  the  power  of  a  Gothic  conqueror,  was  completed  by  the  beginning  of  the 
sixth  century. 

II.  The  second  period  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  Rome  may  be  supposed  to  commence  with  the 
reign  of  Justinian,  who  by  his  laws,  as  well  as  by  his  victories,  restored  a  transient  splendor  to  the 
eastern  empire.  It  will  comprehend  the  invasion  of  Italy  by  the  Lombards;  the  conquest  of  the 
Asiatic  and  African  provinces  by  the  Arabs,  who  embraced  the  religion  of  Mahomet ;  the  revolt  of 
the  Roman  people  against  the  feeble  princes  of  Constantinople ;  and  the  elevation  of  Charlemagne, 
who,  in  the  year  eight  hundred,  established  the  second,  or  German,  empire  of  the  west. 

III.  The  last  and  longest  of  these  periods  includes  about  six  centuries  and  a  half ;  from  the 
revival  of  the  western  empire,  till  the  taking  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks,  and  the  extinction  of 
a  degenerate  race  of  princes,  who  continued  to  assume  the  titles  of  Caesar  and  Augustus  after 
their  dominions  were  contracted  to  the  limits  of  a  single  city,  in  which  the  language,  as  well  as 
manners,  of  the  ancient  Romans  had  been  long  since  forgotten.  The  writer  who  should  undertake 
to  relate  the  events  of  this  period,  would  find  himself  obliged  to  enter  into  the  general  history  of  the 
crusades,  as  far  as  they  contributed  to  the  ruin  of  the  Greek  empire ;  and  he  would  scarcely  be  able 
to  restrain  his  curiosity  from  making  some  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  city  of  Rome  during  the 
darkness  and  confusion  of  the  middle  ages. 


1  The  first  volume  of  the  quarto,  (in  which  form  the  work  was  originally  published)  comprising  chaps.  I.  to  XVI. 
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As  I  have  ventured,  perhaps  too  hastily,  to  commit  to  the  press  a  work,  which,  in  every  sense  of 
the  word,  deserves  the  epithet  imperfect,  I  consider  myself  as  contracting  an  engagement  to  finish, 
most  probably  in  a  second  volume,1  the  first  of  these  memorable  periods ;  and  to  deliver  to  the 
public  the  complete  History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  Rome,  from  the  age  of  the  Antonines  to  the 
subversion  of  the  western  empire.  With  regard  to  the  subsequent  periods,  though  I  may  entertain 
some  hopes,  I  dare  not  presume  to  give  any  assurances.  The  execution  of  the  extensive  plan  which 
I  have  described,  would  connect  the  ancient  and  modern  history  of  the  world ;  but  it  would  require 
many  years  of  health,  of  leisure,  and  of  perseverance. 

Bentinck  Street, 
February  1,  1776. 

P.  S.  The  entire  History,  which  is  now  published,  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  empire 
in  the  west,  abundantly  discharges  my  engagements  with  the  public.  Perhaps  their  favourable 
opinion  may  encourage  me  to  prosecute  a  work,  which  however  laborious  it  may  seem,  is  the  most 
agreeable  occupation  of  my  leisure  hours. 

Bentinck  Street, 
March  1,  1781. 


An  author  easily  persuades  himself  that  the  public  opinion  is  still  favourable  to  his  labours  ;  and  I 
have  now  embraced  the  serious  resolution  of  proceeding  to  the  last  period  of  my  original  design,  and 
of  the  Roman  empire,  the  taking  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks,  in  the  year  one  thousand  four 
hundred  and  fifty  three.  The  most  patient  reader,  who  computes  that  three  ponderous 2  volumes 
have  been  already  employed  on  the  events  of  four  centuries,  may,  perhaps,  be  alarmed  at  the  long 
prospect  of  nine  hundred  years.  But  it  is  not  my  intention  to  expatiate  with  the  same  minuteness 
on  the  whole  series  of  the  Byzantine  history.  At  our  entrance  into  this  period,  the  reign  of  Justinian, 
and  the  conquests  of  the  Mahometans,  will  deserve  and  detain  our  attention,  and  the  last  age  of  Con- 
stantinople (the  crusades  and  the  Turks)  is  connected  with  the  revolutions  of  modern  Europe. 
From  the  seventh  to  the  eleventh  century,  the  obscure  interval  will  be  supplied  by  a  concise  narra- 
tive of  such  facts  as  may  still  appear  either  interesting  or  important. 

Bettttnck  Street, 
March  1,  1782. 


'  The  author,  as  it  frequently  happens,  took  an  inadequate  measure  of  his  growing  work.    The  remainder  of  the  first 
period  has  filled  two  volumes  in  quarto,  comprising  chaps.  XVII.  to  XXXVIII. 
2  Chaps.  I.  to  XXXVHI. 


ADVERTISEMENT 


TO  THE 


FIRST  OCTAVO  EDITION. 


The  History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  is  now  delivered  to  the  public  in  a  more 
convenient  form.  Some  alterations  and  improvements  had  presented  themselves  to  my  mind,  but  I 
was  unwilling  to  injure  or  offend  the  purchasers  of  the  preceding  editions.  The  accuracy  of  the 
corrector  of  the  press  has  been  already  tried  and  approved ;  and,  perhaps  I  may  stand  excused,  if, 
amidst  the  avocations  of  a  busy  winter,  I  have  preferred  the  pleasures  of  composition  and  study,  to 
the  minute  diligence  of  revising  a  former  publication. 

Bextixck  Street, 
April  20,  1783. 


Diligence  and  accuracy  are  the  only  merits  which  an  historical  writer  may  ascribe  to  himself;  if  any 
merit  indeed  can  be  assumed  from  the  performance  of  an  indispensable  duty.  I  may  therefore  be 
allowed  to  say,  that  I  have  carefully  examined  all  the  original  materials  that  could  illustrate  the 
subject  which  I  had  undertaken  to  treat.  Should  I  ever  complete  the  extensive  design  which  has 
been  sketched  out  in  the  Preface,  I  might  perhaps  conclude  it  with  a  critical  account  of  the  authors 
consulted  during  the  progress  of  the  whole  work  ;  and  however  such  an  attempt  might  incur  the  censure 
of  ostentation,  I  am  persuaded  that  it  would  be  susceptible  of  entertainment,  as  well  as  information. 

At  present  I  shall  content  myself  with  a  single  observation.  The  biographers,  who,  under  the 
reigns  of  Diocletian  and  Constantine,  composed,  or  rather  compiled,  the  lives  of  the  emperors,  from 
Hadrian  to  the  sons  of  Cams,  are  usually  mentioned  under  the  names  of  iElius  Spartianus,  Julius 
Capitolinus,  iElius  Lampridius,  Vulcatius  Gallicanus,  Trebellius  Pollio,  and  Flavius  Vopiscus. 
But  there  is  so  much  perplexity  in  the  titles  of  the  MSS.;  and  so  many  disputes  have  arisen  among 
the  critics  (see  Fabricius,  Biblioth.  Latin.  1.  iii.  c.  6.)  concerning  their  number,  their  names,  and 
their  respective  property ;  that  for  the  most  part  I  have  quoted  them  without  distinction,  under  the 
general  and  well  known  title  of  the  Augustan  History. 
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TO  THE  FOURTH  VOLUME. 


I  now  discharge  my  promise,  and  complete  my  design,  of  writing  the  History  of  the  Decline  and 
Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  both  in  the  west  and  the  east.  The  whole  period  extends  from  the  age 
of  Trajan  and  the  Antonines,  to  the  taking  of  Constantinople  by  Mahomet  the  second ;  and  includes 
a  review  of  the  crusades,  and  the  state  of  Rome  during  the  middle  ages.  Since  the  publication  of 
the  first1  volume,  twelve  years  have  elapsed;  twelve  years,  according  to  my  wish,  "  of  health,  of 
leisure,  and  of  perseverance."  I  may  now  congratulate  my  deliverance  from  a  long  and  laborious 
service,  and  my  satisfaction  will  be  pure  and  perfect,  if  the  public  favour  should  be  extended  to  the 
conclusion  of  my  work. 

It  was  my  first  intention  to  have  collected,  under  one  view,  the  numerous  authors,  of  every  age 
and  language,  from  whom  I  have  derived  the  materials  of  this  history  ;  and  I  am  still  convinced  that 
the  apparent  ostentation  would  be  more  than  compensated  by  real  use.  If  I  have  renounced  this 
idea,  if  I  have  declined  an  undertaking  which  had  obtained  the  approbation  ot  a  master-artist,2  my 
xcuse  may  be  found  in  the  extreme  difficulty  of  assigning  a  proper  measure  to  such  a  catalogue.  A 
laked  list  of  names  and  editions  would  not  be  satisfactory  either  to  myself  or  my  readers  :  the  char- 
acters of  the  principal  authors  of  the  Roman  and  Byzantine  History  have  been  occasionally  con- 
nected with  the  events  which  they  describe  ;  a  more  copious  and  critical  inquiry  might  indeed 
deserve,  but  it  would  demand,  an  elaborate  volume,  which  might  swell  by  degrees  into  a  general 
library  of  historical  writers.  For  the  present  I  shall  content  myself  with  renewing  my  serious  pro- 
testation, that  I  have  always  endeavoured  to  draw  from  the  fountain  head ;  that  my  curiosity,  as  well 
as  a  sense  of  duty,  has  always  urged  me  to  study  the  originals ;  and  that,  if  they  have  sometimes 
eluded  my  search,  I  have  carefully  marked  the  secondary  evidence,  on  whose  faith  a  passage  or  a  fact 
were  reduced  to  depend. 

I  shall  soon  revisit  the  banks  of  the  lake  of  Lausanne,  a  country  which  I  have  known  and  loved 
from  my  early  youth.  Under  a  mild  government,  amidst  a  beauteous  landscape,  in  a  life  of  leisure 
and  independence,  and  among  a  people  of  easy  and  elegant  manners,  I  have  enjoyed,  and  may  again 
hope  to  enjoy,  the  varied  pleasures  of  retirement  and  society.  But  I  shall  ever  glory  in  the  name 
and  character  of  an  Englishman :  I  am  proud  of  my  birth  in  a  free  and  enlightened  country  ;  and  the 
approbation  of  that  country  is  the  best  and  most  honourable  reward  of  my  labours.  Were  I  ambi- 
tious of  any  other  patron  than  the  public,  I  would  inscribe  this  work  to  a  statesman,  who,  in  a  long, 
a  stormy,  and  at  length  an  unfortunate,  administration,  had  many  political  opponents,  almost  without 
a  personal  enemy;  who  has  retained,  in  his  fall  from  power,  many  faithful  and  disinterested  friends ; 
and  who,  under  the  pressure  of  severe  infirmity,  enjoys  the  lively  vigour  of  his  mind,  and  the  felicity 
of  his  incomparable  temper.  Lord  Nortk  will  permit  me  to  express  the  feelings  of  friendship  in 
the  language  of  truth  :  but  even  truth  and  friendship  should  be  silent,  if  he  still  dispensed  the  favours 
of  the  crown. 

In  a  remote  solitude,  vanity  may  still  whisper  in  my  ear,  that  my  readers,  perhaps,  may  inquire, 
whether,  in  the  conclusion  of  the  present  work,  I  am  now  taking  an  everlasting  farewell.  They  shall 
hear  all  that  I  know  myself,  all  that  I  could  reveal  to  the  most  intimate  friend.    The  motives  of 

1  Alluding  to  the  quarto  edition,  in  which  size  the  work  was  originally  published. 
*  See  Dr.  Robertson's  Preface  to  his  History  of  America. 
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action  or  silence  are  now  equally  balanced ;  nor  can  I  pronounce  in  my  most  secret  thoughts,  on 
which  side  the  scale  will  preponderate.  I  cannot  dissemble  that  six  ample  quartos  must  have  tried, 
and  may  have  exhausted,  the  indulgence  of  the  public  ;  that  in  the  repetition  of  similar  attempts,  a 
successful  author  has  much  more  to  lose  than  he  can  hope  to  gain ;  that  I  am  now  descending  into  the 
vale  of  years ;  and  that  the  most  respectable  of  my  countrymen,  the  men  whom  I  aspire  to  imitate, 
have  resigned  the  pen  of  history  about  the  same  period  of  their  lives.  Yet  I  consider  that  the  annals 
of  ancient  and  modern  times  may  afford  many  rich  and  interesting  subjects  ;  that  I  am  still  possessed  of 
health  and  leisure  ;  that  by  the  practice  of  writing,  some  skill  and  facility  must  be  acquired ;  and  that, 
in  the  ardent  pursuit  of  truth  and  knowledge,  I  am  not  conscious  of  decay.  To  an  active  mind, 
indolence  is  more  painful  than  labour ;  and  the  first  months  of  my  liberty  will  be  occupied  and 
amused  in  the  excursions  of  curiosity  and  taste.  By  such  temptations,  I  have  been  sometimes 
seduced  from  the  rigid  duty  even  of  a  pleasing  and  voluntary  task :  but  my  time  will  now  be  my 
own ;  and  in  the  use  or  abuse  of  independence,  I  shall  no  longer  fear  my  own  reproaches  or  those 
of  my  friends.  I  am  fairly  entitled  to  a  year  of  jubilee:  next  summer  and  the  following  winter  will 
rapidly  pass  away ;  and  experience  only  can  determine  whether  I  shall  still  prefer  the  freedom  and 
variety  of  study,  to  the  design  and  composition  of  a  regular  work,  which  animates,  while  it  confines, 
the  daily  application  of  the  author.  Caprice  and  accident  may  influence  my  choice  ;  but  the  dexterity 
of  self-love  will  contrive  to  applaud  either  active  industry,  or  philosophic  repose. 

Dowxiso  Street,  • 
May  1,  1788. 

P.  S.  I  shall  embrace  this  opportunity  of  introducing  two  verbal  remarks,  which  have  not  conve- 
niently offered  themselves  to  my  notice.  1.  As  often  as  I  use  the  definition  of  beyond  the  Alps, 
the  Rhine,  the  Danube,  &c.  I  generally  suppose  myself  at  Rome,  and  afterwards  at  Constanti- 
nople ;  without  observing  whether  this  relative  geography  may  agree  with  the  local,  but  variable, 
situation  of  the  reader,  or  the  historian.  2.  In  proper  names  of  foreign,  and  especially  of  oriental, 
origin,  it  should  be  always  our  aim  to  express  in  our  English  version  a  faithful  copy  of  the  original. 
But  this  rule,  which  is  founded  on  a  just  regard  to  uniformity  and  truth,  must  often  be  relaxed ;  and 
the  exceptions  will  be  limited  or  enlarged  by  the  custom  of  the  language  and  the  taste  of  the  inter- 
preter. Our  alphabets  may  be  often  defective ;  a  harsh  sound,  an  uncouth  spelling,  might  offend  the 
ear  or  the  eye  of  our  countrymen  :  and  some  words,  notoriously  corrupt,  are  fixed,  and  as  it  were 
naturalized,  in  the  vulgar  tongue.  The  prophet  Mohammed  can  no  longer  be  stripped  of  the  famous, 
though  improper  appellation  of  Mahomet :  the  well-known  cities  t>f  Aleppo,  Damascus,  and  Cairo, 
would  almost  be  lost^n  the  strange  descriptions  of  Haleb,  Demashk,  and  M  Cahira ;  the  titles  and 
offices  of  the  Ottoman  empire  are  fashioned  by  the  practice  of  three  hundred  years ;  and  we  are 
pleased  to  blend  the  three  Chinese  monosyllables,  Con-fu-tzee,  in  the  respectable  name  of  Confucius, 
or  even  to  adopt  the  Portuguese  corruption  of  Mandarin.  But  I  would  vary  the  use  of  Zoroaster  and 
Zerdusht,  as  I  drew  my  information  from  Greece  or  Persia :  since  our  connexion  with  India,  the 
genuine  Timour  is  restored  to  the  throne  of  Tamerlane :  our  most  correct  writers  have  retrenched 
the  Al,  the  superfluous  article,  from  the  Koran ;  and  we  escape  an  ambiguous  termination,  by  adopt- 
ing Moslem  instead  of  Mussulman,  in  the  plural  number.  In  these,  and  in  a  thousand  examples,  the 
shades  of  distinction  are  often  minute;  and  I  can  feel,  where  I  cannot  explain,  the  motives  of  my 
choice. 

*  .*  At  the  end  of  the  History,  the  reader  will  find  a  General  Index  to  the  whole  Work,  which  has  been  drawn  up  by  a 

person  frequently  employed  in  wotks  of  this  nature. 


A  NOTICE  OP  THE  LIFE  AND  CHARACTER  OF  GIBBON. 


It  is  not  merely  because  it  gratifies  an  idle  curiosity,  that 
it  is  interesting  to  collect  all  the  particulars  relating  to  the 
character  of  men  distinguished  for  their  works  or  public  ac- 
tions. These  particulars  ought  to  influence  the  judgment 
we  form  either  of  their  conduct  or  their  writings.  Celebrated 
men  seldom  escape  from  that  restless  suspicion,  which  search- 
es for  their  secret  sentiments,  and  makes  us  attach  to  what- 
ever we  know  of  them  some  particular  idea,  founded  upon 
the  opinion  we  have  formed  of  their  motives.  It  is  important 
that  these  motives  should  be  appreciated  with  justice,  and  if 
it  is  impossible  to  eradicate  from  the  mind  of  man  the  dispo- 
sition to  prejudge,  which  seems  to  be  inherent  in  his  nature, 
we  ought  at  least  to  place  it  upon  a  solid  and  reasonable  ba- 
sis. It  is  no  doubt  true  that  in  some  cases  the  opinion  we 
have  of  the  author  ought  not  to  influence  that  which  we  form 
of  his  writings — but  not  so  with  regard  to  the  historian.  He, 
of  all  writers,  perhaps,  owes  the  most  to  the  public  estimation 
of  himself.  He  makes  himself  surety  for  the  facts  he  relates ; 
the  value  of  this  surety  ought  to  be  known,  and  it  is  founded, 
not  only  upon  the  moral  character  of  the  historian  and  the 
confidence  his  veracity  can  inspire,  but  also  upon  the  habitu- 
al turn  of  his  mind,  the  opinions  he  is  most  inclined  to  adopt, 
the  peculiarities  of  thought  by  which  he  suffers  himself  to  be 
most  easily  led  away  upon  whatever  constitutes  the  atmo- 
sphere which  surrounds  and  colours  to  his  eye  the  events  he 
describes.  I  will  always  seek  the  truth,  wrote  Gibbon  pre- 
vious to  the  commencement  of  his  historical  labours,  although 
hitherto  I  have  found  little  except  the  semblances  of  truth. 
It  is  among  these  semblances  of  truth,  these  truth-seemings, 
that  the  historian  ought  to  find,  and,  as  it  were,  to  reproduce 
the  truth  itself,  in  part  effaced  by  the  hand  of  time.  It  is  his 
province  to  judge  of  their  value ;  it  is  our  right  to  estimate 
the  decision  of  the  judge  according  to  our  opinion  of  his  cha- 
-  racter.  '  If  freedom  from  passion,  moderation  of  desires,  and 
that  middle  condition  of  fortune  fitted  to  extinguish  ambition 
by  preventing  want,  suggests  the  idea  of  a  man  the  most  in- 
clined to  that  impartiality  necessary  for  historical  writing, 
then  no  man,  in  this  respect,  ever  possessed  more  than  Gib- 
bon the  qualities  of  a  historian. 

He  was  descended  from  an  ancient,  but  not  greatly  distin- 
guished family,  and  could  not,  as  he  says  himself  in  his  Me- 
moirs, while  relating  with  some  complacency  his  family  alli- 
ances and  advantages,  receive  from  his  ancestry  either  glory 
or  shame.  The  most  remarkable  of  his  family  connections 
was  his  near  relationship  to  the  Chevalier  Acton,  celebrated 
in  Europe  as  the  minister  of  the  king  of  Naples.  His  grand- 
father enriched  himself  by  successful  commercial  enterprises ; 
making,  as  says  his  grandson,  his  opinions  subordinate  to  his 
interests clothing  in  Flanders  the  troops  of  king  William, 
when  he  would  have  served  king  James  with  more  willing- 
ness, but  not,  perhaps,  adds  the  historian,  with  io  much  pro- 
fit. Less  disposed  than  his  parent  to  reguiate  his  inclinations 
according  to  his  situation,  the  father  of  our  historian  dissi- 
pated a  fortune  which  he  had  acquired  too  easily  to  know  its 
value.     He  thus  bequeathed  to  his  son  the  necessity  of  turn- 


ing to  an  important  use,  that  activity  of  mind,  which,  in  a 
more  advantageous  situation,  the  quietude  of  his  imagination 
and  spirit  would  perhaps  have  left  unemployed.  This  activity 
of  mind  manifested  itself,  from  his  infancy,  in  those  intervals 
allowed  him  by  the  weakness  and  infirmities  with  which  he  was 
almost  constantly  afflicted  till  the  age  of  fifteen.  His  consti- 
tution then  became  strengthened,  and  good  health  was  sud- 
denly restored  to  him.  At  this  age  the  lassitude  so  unnatural 
to  childhood  and  youth,  by  repressing  the  sallies  of  the  imagi- 
nation, facilitates  that  close  application,  which  is  always  less 
irksome  to  weakness  than  to  buoyancy;  but  the  ill  health  of 
the  young  Gibbon  served  as  a  pretext  for  the  indolence  of  his 
father  and  the  indulgence  of  an  aunt,  to  whose  care  he  was 
committed,  and  they  gave  themselves  little  trouble  with  his 
education.  All  his  activity  therefore  turned  itself  towards  a 
taste  for  reading,  an  occupation  which  favours  indolence  and 
curiosity  of  mind  by  exempting  from  regular  and  assiduous 
study.  But  his  excellent  memory  and  the  recollection  of  his 
early  reading,  laid  the  foundation  of  that  great  knowledge 
which  at  last  he  laboured  to  acquire.  History  was  his  first 
passion  and  became  in  the  end  his  ruling  taste.  He  alrendv 
brought  to  it  that  spirit  of  criticism  and  of  scepticism,  which 
has  since  formed  one  of  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  his 
manner  of  thought  and  writing.  At  the  age  of  fifteen,  he 
determined  to  undertake  an  historical  work;  it  was  the  Age 
of  Sesostris.  His  design  was  not,  as  from  his  age  we  would 
naturally  suppose,  to  paint  the  wonders  of  the  conqueror's 
reign,  but  to  fix  the  probable  date  of  his  existence.  In  the 
system  he  had  chosen,  which  fixed  the  reign  of  Sesostris  about 
the  time  of  Solomon,  one  objection  only  embarrassed  him ; 
and  the  manner  in  which  he  obviated  it  is  ingenious,  as  he 
himself  says,  and  for  a  young  man  of  his  age,  is  curious ;  in- 
asmuch as  it  shows  the  spirit  which  was  one  day  to  preside 
over  the  historical  composition  upon  which  rests  his  fame. 
The  following  is  the  account  Of  it  as  related  in  his  Memoirs : 
''In  the  translation  of  the.  sacred  books,"  says  he,  "the  high 
priest  Manetho  made  one  and  the  same  person  of  Sethosis  or 
Sesostris,  and  the  elder  brother  of  Danaus,  who  landed  in 
Greece,  according  to  the  marbles  of  Paros,  1510  years  before 
Christ;  but  according  to  my  supposition,  the  high  priest  is 
guilty  of  a  voluntary  error.  Flattery  is  the  mother  of  false-* 
hood.  Manetho's  history  of  Egypt  is  dedicated  to  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus,  who  traced  his  origin,  either  fabulous  or  illegiti- 
mate, to  the  Macedonian  kings  of  the  race  of  Hercules.  Da- 
naus is  one  of  the  ancestors  of  Hercules ;  and  the  elder  branch 
of  the  family  becoming  extinct,  the  Ptolemies,  his  descendants, 
found  themselves  the  sole  representatives  of  the  royal  family, 
and  could  claim  by  right  of  inheritance  the  throne  which 
they  occupied  by  right  of  conquest."  A  flatterer  then  could 
pay  his  court  to  the  sovereign  by  representing  Danaus,  the 
progenitor  of  the  Ptolemies,  as  brother  to  the  kings  of  Egypt ; 
and  since  the  fidsehood  had  once  been  of  service,  Gibbon 
takes  it  for  granted.  The  Age  of  Sesostris  was  discontinued, 
and  some  years  after  thrown  into  the  fire ;  and  Gibbon  no 
more  endeavoured  to  reconcile  Jewish,  Egy  ptian,  and  On  - 
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cian  Antiquities ;  lost,  as  he  says,  intoo  distant  a  cloud.  But 
this  fact,  which  he  has  preserved,  appeared  to  me  remarkable  ; 
because  we  seem  already  to  recognize  the  historian  of  the 
Decline  of  the  Roman  Empire  and  the  establishment  of  Chris- 
tianity. We  see  the  critic,  who,  ever  armed  with  probabilities 
and  doubts,  and  always  seeking  in  the  interest  or  passions  of 
the  writers  he  consults,  wherewith  to  impugn  or  to  modify 
their  testimony,  has  nothing  positive  and  entire  left  of  the 
crimes  and  the  virtues  he  portrays. 

A  mind  so  inquisitive,  yielding  to  its  own  bent,  would  not 
have  left  unexamined  any  object  worthy  of  its  attention.* 
The  same  curiosity,  which  had  given  him  a  taste  for  histori- 
cal, led  him  also  into  religious  controversy,  and  that  indepen- 
dence of  thought,  which  revolts  against  authority  that  would 
impose  upon  us  generally  adopted  opinions,  determined 
him  at  once  against  the  religion  of  his  country,  his  parents, 
and  teachers.  Proudly  supposing,  that  unassisted  he  had 
found  the  truth,  Gibbon  at  the  age  of  sixteen  became  a  catho- 
lic. Different  circumstances  produced  his  conversion ;  but  the 
History  of  the  Differences  of  Protestant  Churches  by  Bossuet 
entirely  accomplished  it,  at  least,  said  he,  I  yielded  to  a  noble 
adversary.  For  the  only  time  in  his  life  he  wa^  led  away 
by  a  feeling  of  enthusiasm,  the  result  of  which  increased  the 
disgust  he  afterwards  felt  for  all  emotions  of  tliis  nature.  He 
made  ab  irration  of  his  errors  before  a  catholic  priest  at  Lon- 
don on  the  8th  of  June,  1753,  being  then  of  the  age  of  sixteen 
years  one  month  and  twelve  days, — (he  was  born  the  27th  of 
April,  1737.)  This  abjuration  was  secretly  made,  during  one 
of  those  excursions  which  he  was  permitted  to  take,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  negligence  with  which  he  was  watched  at 
the  university  of  Oxford,  of  which  he  was  a  member.  Never- 
theless, he  thought  it  his  duty  to  inform  his  father  of  it,  who, 
in  the  first  transports  of  his  anger,  divulged  the  fatal  secret. 
The  young  Gibbon  was  sent  from  Oxford,  and  not  long  after 
banished  from  his  family,  who  sent  him  to  Lausanne,  where 
they  hoped  that  some  years  of  penitence,  and  the  instructions 
of  M.  Pavilliard,  the  protestant  clergyman,  to  whose  care  he 
was  entrusted,  would  bring  him  back  to  the  path  from  which 
he  had  wandered.  This  kind  of  punishment  was  well  calcu- 
lated to  produce  upon  a  character  such  as  Gibbon's  the  de- 
sired effect.  Consigned  to  ennui  by  his  ignorance  of  the 
French  language,  which  was  spoken  at  Lausanne,  restricted 
by  the  smalhiess  of  the  pension  to  which  the  displeasure  of 
his  father  had  reduced  him,  exposed  to  all  kinds  of  depriva- 
tion by  the  avarice  of  Mad.  Pavilliard,  the  wife  of  the  clergy- 
man, who  made  him  almost  die  of  hunger  and  cold,  he  soon 
felt  an  abatement  of  the  generous  ardour  with  which  he  at 
first  had  hoped  to  sacrifice  himself  to  the  cause  he  had  em- 
braced :  and  sought  in  good  earnest  for  arguments  which 
might  bring  him  back  to  a  faith  less  painful  to  support.  It 
is  seldom  the  case,  that  in  argument,  one  seeks  in  vain  for 
that  which  he  ardently  longs  to  find.  M.  Pavilliard  congrat- 
ulated himself  for  the  influence  he  was  gaining  over  the  mind 
of  Ins  ward,  who  assisted  him  with  his  own  reflections,  and 
who  mentions  the  transport  which  he  felt,  when  he  discover- 
ed by  his  own  understanding  an  argument  against  transub- 
stantiation.  This  argument  produced  his  recantation  of  po- 
pery, which  was  made  with  as  much  readiness  and  sincerity 
as  had  been  eighteen  months  before  his  abjuration  of  protes- 
tantism. Gibbon  was  then  seventeen  and  a  half  years  of 
age.  These  changes,  which  at  a  more  advanced  period  of 
life  would  have  indicated  a  light  and  unreflecting  mind,  pro- 
ved only  at  his  age,  an  active  imagination  and  a  mind  in 
search  of  truth, — but  one  which  had  too  easily  lost  those  pre- 
judices, which  are  the  safe-guard  of  youth,  when  as  yet  prin- 
ciples cannot  be  based  upon  reason.  It  was  then,  says  Gib- 
"bmi.  relating  this  event,  that  I  ceased  my  theological  research- 
es and  submitted  myself  implicitly  to  the  dogmas  and  myste- 
ries ado)  'ted  both  by  protestants  and  catholics.    So  rapid  a 


transition  from  one  faith  to  another  had  evidently  shaken  his 
confidence  in  both.  The  enthusiastic  and  confident  adoption 
of  opinions  at  first,  and  then  the  rejection  of  them,  doubtless 
caused  in  liis  mind  a  scepticism  upon  all  kinds  of  religious 
belief,  and  a  disposition  to  doubt  arguments  which  appeared 
the  most  solid.  However  that  may  be,  Gibbon  seems  to 
have  regarded  it  as  one  of  the  most  fortunate  circumstances 
of  his  life,  since  rousing  the  attention  of  his  parents,  it  forced 
them  to  exercise  their  authority  more  strictly  and  to  subject 
him  to  a  regular  plan  of  education.  M.  Pavilliard,  a  judi- 
cious and  well-informed  man,  had  not  limited  his  attention  to 
the  religious  belief  of  his  pupil.  He  had  readily  acquired  the 
ascendency  over  a  character  easily  guided,  and  had  used  it  to 
regulate  that  active  curiosity  which  only  needed  to  be  direct- 
ed to  the  true  sources  of  information.  But  the  master,  una- 
ble to  follow  his  pupil  in  the  path  he  himself  had  directed, 
left  him  to  pursue  it  alone.  The  mind  of  the  young  Gibbon, 
formed  for  order  and  method,  now  commenced  that  regular 
and  constant  course  of  study  and  reflection  which  has  so  often 
conducted  him  to  the  truth,  and  which  would  always  have 
prevented  him  from  swerving  from  it,  had  not  an  excessive 
nicety  and  a  dangerous  proneness  to  prejudge,  without  the 
requisite  examination  and  reflection,  sometimes  led  him  into 
error. 

A  volume  of  argumentative  extracts  from  his  readings  was 
published  after  his  death,  the  first  of  which  was  dated  about 
the  time  he  commenced  the  plan  of  study  directed  by  M.  Pa- 
villiard. In  reading  it  one  cannot  but  be  struck  with  the 
sagacity,  the  justice,  and  the  ingenuity  of  that  calm  and 
thinking  mind  which  never  wanders  from  the  path  it  has 
chosen.  "  We  ought  to  read  only  to  assist  us  to  think," 
says  he  in  the  notice  which  precedes  these  extracts,  and 
which  seem  to  indicate  that  he  intended  them  for  publication. 
It  is  indeed  evident  that  the  extracts  serve  only  as  the  foun- 
dation of  his  own  thoughts ;  but  he  strictly  confines  himself 
to  them.  He  follows  the  ideas  of  the  author  only  so  far  as 
they  give  rise  to  his  own  ;  but  his  own  thoughts  never  divert 
him  from  those  of  the  author.  He  proceeds,  step  by  step, 
overleaping  no  interval,  and  in  a  firm  and  sure  manner. 
We  do  not  perceive  that  the  course  of  his  reflections  car-  , 
ries  him  above  the  subject  from  whence  they  arose,  producing 
in  his  mind  that  excitement  of  gTand  ideas  which  almost 
always  characterizes  the  study  of  strong,  fertile  and  exten- 
ded minds ;  but  nothing  is  lost  that  can  furnish  him  material 
for  thought ;  nothing  escapes  him  which  can  elicit  anything 
useful,  and  all  bespeaks  the  historian  who  knows  how  to  ex- 
tract from  facts  all  that  their  known  details  can  furnish  to  his 
natural  sagacity,  without  seeking  to  supply  or  recompose 
those  unknown  parts  which  the  imagination  alone  can  por 
tray. 

The  work  of  his  conversion  being  achieved,  Gibbon  found 
his  residence  at  Lausanne  more  agreeable  than  at  first  from 
Ids  situation  he  could  have  hoped.  The  moderate  remittan- 
ces from  his  father  did  not  permit  him  to  indulge  in  the  plea- 
sures and  excesses  of  those  of  his  young  countrymen  who 
travel  over  Europe  diffusing  their  thoughts  and  customs,  only 
to  bring  back  to  their  own  land  the  follies  and  fashions  of 
other  countries.  But  this  privation  was  the  means  of  con- 
firming his  taste  for  study,  and  of  turning  his  desires  towards 
a  more  permanent  glory  than  could  be  derived  from  the  ad- 
vantages of  fortune,  and  induced  him  to  seek  the  more  sim- 
ple and  useful  society  of  the  place  in  which  he  lived.  Ow- 
ing to  his  easy  familiarity  he  was  received  in  society  with 
marked  attention,  and  his  love  of  science  introduced  him  to 
the  acquaintance  of  many  learned  men,  whose  esteem  gained 
for  him  a  respect  and  consideration  flattering  for  his  age,  and 
which  had  ever  been  one  of  his  greatest  pleasures. 

Nevertheless,  the  calmness  of  his  spirit  did  not  shelter  him 
from  the  agitations  of  youth.    At  Lausanne  he  saw  and  loved 
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Mad' He.  Curchod,  since  Mad.  Necker,  then  already  distin- 
guished for  her  worth  and  beauty.  His  love  was  such  as  a 
young  gentleman  would  feel  for  a  young  and  virtuous  woman, 
and  Gibbon,  who  afterwards  probably  experienced  no  more 
similar  emotions,  with  a  kind  of  pride  congratulates  himself 
in  his  memoirs,  thai  once  in  his  life  lie  had  been  capable  of 
feeling  so  pure  and,  exalted  a  sentiment.  The  parents  of 
Mad'lle.  Curchod  favoured  his  suit,  and  she  herself,  since  she 
was  not  yet  reduced  to  that  state  of  poverty  which  she  after- 
wards experienced  upon  the  death  of  her  father,  seemed  to 
receive  his  addresses  with  pleasure.  But  the  young  Gibbon, 
after  a  five  years'  residence  at  Lausanne,  was  recalled  to  Eng- 
land, and  he  soon  saw  that  he  could  not  hope  to  induce  his 
father  to  consent  to  this  alliance.  After  a  painful  struggle, 
says  he,  I  resigned  myself  to  my  destiny.  He  seeks  not  to 
display  or  exaggerate  his  despair ;  as  a  lover,  he  adds,  /  sigh- 
ed,  but  as  a  son  I  obeyed ;  and  this  sprightly  antithesis  proves 
that  at  the  time  he  wrote  his  memoirs,  there  remained  little 
of  the  anguish  of  "  this  wound,  insensibly  healed  by  time, 
absence  and  new  habits  of  life.  "* 

The  habits  of  a  man  of  fashion  in  London,  less  romantic, 
perhaps,  than  those  of  a  young  student  among  the  mountains 
of  Switzerland,  changed  the  love  which  he  long  felt  for  fe- 
male society,  to  a  simple  amusement.  No  one  could  ever 
rival  in  his  estimation  Mad'lle.  Curchod;  and  he  experienced 
with  her  during  his  life  that  sweet  intimacy  consequent  upon 
an  honourable  and  tender  love,  which  necessity  and  reason  had 
been  able  to  overcome,  without  giving  any  place  to  reproaches 
or  bitterness  of  feeling.  .  He  saw  her  again  at  Paris  in  17(55, 
the  wife  of  M.  Necker,  and  enjoying  the  consideration  which 
was  due  as  well  to  his  character  as  to  his  rank.  He  humor- 
ously describes  in  his  letters  to  Mr.  Holroyd,  the  manner  in 
which  she  received  him.  "  She  has  been,"  says  he,  "  very 
affectionate  towards  me,  and  het  husband  particularly  polite. 
Could  he  insult  me  more  cruelly  ?  To  invite  me  every  even- 
ing to  supper,  to  retire  and  leave  me  alone  with  his  wife,  is 
assuredly  treating  a  former  lover  as  of  no  consequence." 
Gibbon  was  not  one  very  much  to  disquiet  a  husband  by  the 
recollections  of  himself  which  might  still  exist.  Capable  of 
pleasing  by  his  intelligence,  and  of  interesting  by  his  gentle 
and  upright  character,  he  was  little  fitted  vividly  to  excite  the 
imagination  of  a  young  person.  His  figure,  never  agreeable, 
had  now  become  remarkable  for  its  gTossncss ;  his  features 
were  animated,  but  without  character  or  nobleness,  and  his 
form  had  always  been  disproportionate.  "  M.  PavilMird,"  says 
Lord  Sheffield  in  one  of  his  notes  to  the  Memoirs  of  Gibbon, 
"  has  represented  to  me  his  surprise  when  he  saw  before  him 
Mr.  Gibbon,  that  small  thin  figure  and  that  large  head  which, 
in  disputation,  employed  in  favour  of  popery  the  best  argu- 
ments then  in  use."  His  feeble  health  in  childhood,  or  the 
habits  which  arose  out  of  it,  had  given  him  an  awkward  tim- 
idity, of  which  he  continually  speaks  in  his  letters,  and  in- 
creased at  the  last  his  excessive  corpulence,  and  even  in  his 
youth  did  not  permit  him  to  engage  in  any  bodily  exercise, 
not  even  for  amusement.  As  to  his  moral  qualities,  we  shall 
perhaps  be  curious  to  know  what  he  thought  of  himself  at  the 
age  of  twenty-five.  The  following  are  the  reflections  he 
makes  upon  this  subject  in  his  diary,  commenced  in  his  twen- 
ty-sixth year :  "According  to  the  observations  I  have  made 
upon  myself,"  says  he,  "  it  appears  to  me  that  my  character 
is  virtuous,  incapable  of  a  base  action,  and  formed  for  generous 

*  The  letter  in  which  Gibbon  announces  to  Mad'lle.  Curchod  his 
father's  opposition  to  their  marriage  is  still  in  manuscript.  The  first 
pa^es  are  sad  and  tender,  as  was  to  be  expected  from  an  unfortunate 
lover,  but  the  last  became  gradually  calm  and  rational,  and  the  let- 
ter closes  with  these  words  :  Therefore,  Mademoiselle,  I  have  the 
honour  to  be  your  very  humble  and  obedient  servant,  Edw.  Gibbon. 
He  truly  loved  Mad'lle.  Curchod ;  but  every  one  loves  according 
to  his  character,  and  that  of  Gibbon  refused  to  surrender  itself  to 
despair. 
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deeds,  but  that  it  is  proud,  haughty  and  disagreeable  in  soci- 
ety. Wit  I  have  none ;  my  imagination  is  powerful  rather 
than  pleasing,  my  memory  is  vast  and  excellent;  the  most 
remarkable  qualities  of  my  mind  are  its  compass  and  penetra- 
tion, but  I  fail  in  quickness  and  accuracy."  We  ought  to  es- 
timate the  judgment  Gibbon  has  passed  upon  his  own  mind 
from  reading  his  works.  The  idea  which  this  judgment  sup- 
ports of  his  moral  character  is,  that,  if  in  speaking  of  himself 
he  testifies  that  he  is  virtuous,  though  he  might  have  been  de- 
ceived as  to  the  extent  of  virtuous  duties,  he  proved  even  by 
this  that  he  felt  disposed  to  fulfil  these  duties  in  all  the  extent 
he  gave  them ;  he  was  certainly  an  honest  man,  and  always 
would  have  been,  because  he  felt  a  pleasure  in  being  so.  As 
to  the  haughtiness  and  violence  of  which  he  accuses  himself, 
whether  it  be  that  his  solicitude  to  subdue  these  inclinations 
had  made  him  feel  them  more  strongly  than  others,  or  be- 
cause reason  had  conquered,  or  the  habit  of  success  had  calm- 
ed them,  certain  it  is,  that  those  who  knew  hiin  later  never 
perceived  them.  As  to  his  manner  in  society,  without  doubt 
the  agreeableness  of  Gibbon  was  neither  that  condescension 
which  is  yielding  and  unpretending,  nor  that  modesty  which 
forgets  itself ;  but  his  self-esteem  never  showed  itself  in  any 
disagreeable  form :  anxious  to  succeed  and  to  please,  he  wish- 
ed to  fix  attention  upon  himself,  and  he  obtained  his  desire 
without  difficulty  by  a  style  of  conversation,  animated,  intel- 
ligent and  full  of  anecdote.  If  the  tone  of  his  voice  was  pe- 
remptory, it  betrayed  less  a  desire  of  ruling  others  than  the 
confidence  he  felt  in  himself;  and  this  confidence  was  justi- 
fied both  by  his  resources  and  his  success.  Nevertheless,  it 
never  misled  him,  and  the  fault  of  his  conversation  was  a  sort 
of  precision  of  language  which  gave  to  it  an  air  of  study  and 
arrangement.  This  fault  might  perhaps  have  been  attributed 
to  the  embarrassment  of  speaking  in  a  strange  language,  if 
his  friend  Lord  Sheffield,  who  defends  him  from  the  suspicion 
of  studied  arrangement  in  his  conversation,  had  not  at  least 
granted  that  "  before  writing  a  note  or  a  letter  he  arranged 
completely  in  his  mind  whatever  he  wished  to  express."  It 
appears  also  that  he  always  wrote  in  this  manner.  Dr.  Gre- 
gory, in  his  Letters  upon  Literature  says,  that  Gibbon  com- 
posed while  walking  his  room,  and  that  "  he  never  wrote  a 
sentence  without  having  perfectly  constructed  and  arranged 
it  in  his  mind."  Besides,  the  French  language  was  nearly 
as  familiar  to  him  as  the  English ;  his  residence  at  Lausanne, 
where  it  was  exclusively  spoken,  had  made  it  for  some  time 
his  habitual  language,  and  he  would  not  have  been  suspected 
of  having  ever  spoken  any  other,  had  he  not  been  betrayed 
by  too  strong  an  accent  and  by  certain  peculiarities,  certain 
sharp  tones,  which,  disagreeable  to  ears  accustomed  from  in- 
fancy to  softer  inflections,  diminished  the  pleasure  of  listening 
to  him.  Three  years  after  his  return  to  England  he  published 
in  French  his  first  work,  An  Essay  upon  the  Study  of  Lite- 
rature, a  well  written  piece,  and  full  of  excellent  criticism. 
It  was  little  read  by  his  own  countrymen,  but  in  France  it 
was  received  with  admiration,  rather,  however,  by  literary 
men,  who  saw  in  it  a  mind  destined  to  higher  efforts,  than 
by  men  of  the  world,  who  are  rarely  pleased  with  a  work 
unless  the  author  has  much  raciness  and  spirit.  It  was  in 
the  world  however  that  Gibbon  desired  to  succeed.  Society 
always  had  for  him  great  attractions,  as  it  ever  has  for  those 
who,  free  from  particular  attachments  and  incapable  of  deep 
emotion,  are  satisfied  with  that  lively  interchange  of  thought 
and  feeling  that  compensates  them  for  any  deficiency  of  affec- 
tionate and  unreserved  confidence.  Gibbon  knew  that  the 
first  requisite  for  being  agreeable  in  the  world  is  to  be  a  man 
of  the  world,  and  such  he  desired  to  be  considered.  He  even 
appears  through  this  desire  sometimes  to  have  inclined  to  a 
weak  vanity.  We  see  in  his  notes  of  his  reception  by  the 
Duke  de  Nivemais  that,  by  the  fault  of  Dr.  Maty,  whose  let- 
ters of  recommendation  were  badly  expressed,  the  Duke,  al- 
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though  he  received  him  with  politeness,  In  ated  him  "  mure 
as  a  literary  man  than  us  a  man  of  fashion."  In  1763,  two 
years  after  the  publication  of  his  Essay  upon  the  Study  of 
Literature,  he  again  left  England  to  travel,  but  in  a  situation 
very  different  from  that  in  which  he  was  when  he  left  it  ten 
years  before.  Preceded  by  liis  rising  fame,  he  came  to  Paris. 
For  a  man  of  Gibbon's  character,  Paris,  as  it  was  then,  was  the 
abode  of  happiness.  He  spent  three  months  there  in  the  soci- 
ety best  suited  to  his  taste,  and  he  regretted  that  time  flew  so 
rapidly.  "  If  I  had  been  rich  and  independent,"  says  he,  "  I 
should  have  prolonged  and  perhaps  fixed  my  residence  at  Pa- 
lis." But  Italy  awaited  him.  It  was  there,  from  the  midst  of 
plans  of  various  works,  which,  in  turn  adopted  and  rejected, 
had  occupied  his  mind  for  a  long  time,  that  the  idea  of  that 
work  was  to  nrise,  which  caused  Iris  reputation  and  occupied  a 
great  part  of  his  life.  "  It  was  at  Rome,"  says  he, "  the  15th 
of  October,  1764,  as  I  sat  musing  amidst  the  ruins  of  the 
capitol,  while  the  barefooted  monks  were  chanting  vespers  in 
the  temple  of  Jupiter,  that  for  the  first  time  I  was  struck  with 
the  idea  of  writing  the  history  of  the  decline  and  fall  of  this 
city ;  but,"  he  adds, ''  my  first  plan  comprised  more  particularly 
the  decline  of  the  city  than  that  of  the  empire,  and  though 
from  that  time  my  reading  and  reflections  generally  turned 
towards  this  object,  I  permitted  many  years  to  pass  on.  I 
even  devoted  myself  to  other  occupations  before  seriously  un- 
dertaking this  laborious  work."  Indeed,  never  losing  sight  of, 
yet  never  approaching,  this  subject,  which  he  looked  at,  as  he 
says,  from  a  respectful  distance,  Gibbon  formed  and  even  be- 
gan to  execute  some  plans  of  historical  works;  but  a  few  cas- 
ual pieces  of  criticism  were  the  only  compositions  that  he  fin- 
ished and  published  during  this  interval.  With  his  eye  ever 
fixed  upon  the  end  towards  which  he  was  one  day  to  direct 
his  efforts,  he  approached  it  slowly,  and  doubtless  the  idea 
which  was  at  first  presented  to  him  remained  strongly  im- 
pressed upon  his  mind. 

It  is  difficult,  in  reading  his  account  of  the  Roman  empire 
under  Augustus  and  his  first  successors,  not  to  feel  that  he 
was  inspired  by  the  view  of  Rome  itself,  of  the  Eternal  City, 
into  which  he  confesses  that  he  never  entered  without  an  emo- 
tion which  deprived  him  of  sleep  for  one  night.  Perhaps  also 
it  will  not  be  difficult  to  find,  in  this  impression,  from  whence 
arose  the  conception  of  the  work,  one  of  the  causes  of  that 
war  which  Gibbon  seems  here  to  have  declared  against  Chris- 
tianity, and  which  appears  to  be  suited  neither  to  his  charac- 
ter, which  was  little  disposed  to  party-spirit,  nor  to  that  mode- 
ration of  thought  and  sentiment,  which  led  him  always  to  see 
in  every  subject,  particular  as  well  as  general,  its  advantages 
aside  from  its  disadvantages.  But  Gibbon,  while  writing  the 
History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  has 
seen  in  Christianity  only  the  institution  which  established 
vespers,  the  barefooted  monks  and  the  processions,  instead  of 
the  magnificent  ceremonies  of  the  worship  of  Jupiter  and  tri- 
umphs of  the  capitol.  At  last,  after  many  other  attempts 
successively  abandoned,  he  settled  entirely  the  plan  of  the 
history  of  the  Decline  of  the  Empire,  and  commenced  that 
course  of  study  and  reading  which  would  disclose  to  him  a  new- 
horizon,  and  insensibly  enlarge  to  liis  vision  the  plan  he  had 
at  first  formed.  The  embarrassment  caused  by  the  death  of 
his  father,  which  happened  about  this  time,  the  deranged  state 
of  liis  affairs,  his  duties  as  member  of  parliament,  which  he 
had  just  entered,  and  the  distractions  of  a  life  in  London, 
prolonged,  without  interrupting,  his  studies,  and  retarded  till 
the  year  1776  the  publication  of  the  first  volume  of  the  work. 
Its  success  was  wonderful.  Two  or  three  editions  readily 
disposed  of  had  established  the  reputation  of  the  author  before 
criticism  had  begun  to  raise  her  voice.  She  raised  it  at  last, 
and  all  the  religious  party,  very  numerous  and  respectable  in 
England,  pronounced  against  the  two  last  chapters  of  this 
volume  (the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  of  the  work)  which  give 


the  history  of  the  establishment  of  Christianity.  Remon- 
strances were  many  and  violent.  Gibbon  had  not  expected 
this  ;  and  he  confesses  that  he  was  at  first  frightened.  "  If  I 
had  thought,"  says  he,  in  his  memoirs,  "  that  the  majority  of 
English  readers  had  been  so  tenderly  attached  to  the  name  and 
shadow  of  Christianity ;  if  I  had  foreseen  that  the  pious,  tlie 
timid  and  prudent  would  feel,  or  afFect  to  feel  with  such  ex- 
quisite sensibility ,  I  perhaps  should  have  softened  the  two  last 
chapters,  the  cause  of  so  much  offence,  which  have  raised  ma- 
ny adversaries  against  me,  and  gained  for  me  but  few  friends." 
This  surprise  seems  to  show  a  man  so  preoccupied  with  his 
own  thoughts,  that  he  could  neither  foresee  nor  perceive  those 
of  others.  If  this  preoccupation  undeniably  proves  his  sin- 
cerity, it  at  least  renders  his  judgment  liable  to  the  suspicion 
of  prejudice  and  inaccuracy.  Wherever  prejudice  reigns 
there  is  no  longer  perfect  integrity.  Without  precisely  wish- 
ing to  deceive  others,  we  begin  by  deceiving  ourselves.  To 
maintain  what  we  consider  truth,  we  resort  to  scepticisms, 
which  we  scarcely  own  to  ourselves,  or  which  appear  trifling, 
and  the  passions  diminish  the  importance  of  any  scruple  con- 
cerning the  rectitude  of  what  they  have  undertaken  to  accom- 
plish. It  is  thus,  doubtless,  that  Gibbon  was  led  to  see  in  the 
history  of  Christianity  only  what  would  subserve  opinions  ho 
had  previously  formed,  without  a  scrupulous  examination  of 
facts. 

The  alteration  of  some  passages  which  he  had  cited,  wheth- 
er done  by  design  or  because  he  had  neglected  to  read  the 
whole  of  them,  furnished  weapons  to  his  opponents  by  giving 
them  reason  to  doubt  his  honesty.  The  whole  ecclesiastical 
order  seemed  leagued  against  him.  Those  who  entered  the 
lists  against  him  obtained  favour  and  preferment,  and  he  ironi- 
cally felicitated  himself  that  he  had  obtained  for  Mr.  Davis  a 
pension  from  the  king,  and  for  Dr.  Apthorpc  an  archiepisco- 
pal  living.  We  can  easily  believe  that  the  pleasure  of  thus 
rallying  his  opponents,  who  had  almost  always  attacked  him 
with  more  fury  than  discretion,  compensated  for  the  chagrin 
he  at  first  felt  in  consequence  of  their  assaults,  and  also  per- 
haps prevented  him  from  acknowledging  the  real  wrongs  he 
had  to  reproach  himself  with.  Besides,  Hume  and  Robert- 
son had  loaded  the  new  historian  with  the  most  flattering  tes- 
timonies of  their  esteem.  They  both  seemed  to  fear  that  the 
manner  in  which  these  two  chapters  were  written  would  injuro 
the  success  of  the  work ;  but  they  spoke  of  his  talents  with  so 
much  admiration  that  Gibbon  was  authorised  to  say  modestly, 
when  congratulating  himself  upon  the  receipt  of  a  letter  from 
Hume,  "  nevertheless,  I  have  never  had  the  presumption  to 
accept  a  place  in  the  triumvirate  of  English  historians." 
Hume  especially  expressed  the  greatest  partiality  for  the  work 
of  Gibbon,  whose  opinions  approached  so  nearly  to  his  own 
in  some  respects,  while  Gibbon  also  esteemed  the  talents  of 
Hume  more  than  those  of  Robertson.  We  perhaps  ought 
not  to  adopt  without  some  restriction  the  judgment  of  Hume, 
who,  writing  concerning  Gibbon,  praises  the  dignity  of  his 
style.  Dignity  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  a  characteristic 
of  Gibbon's  style ;  it  is  generally  epigrammatic,  and  more  for- 
cible by  its  skilful  phraseology  than  by  its  elevation.  I  would 
subscribe  more  willingly  to  the  opinion  of  Robertson,  who, 
having  rendered  justice  to  the  extent  of  his  knowledge,  to  his 
research  and  accuracy,  praises  the  interest  and  clearness  of 
his  narration,  the  elegance  and  force  of  his  style,  and  the  sin- 
gular happiness  of  some  of  his  expressions,  though  in  some 
places  he  found  it  too  laboured,  and  in  others  too  quaint. 
This  fault  was  easily  explained  by  his  manner  of  composing, 
the  difficulties  he  had  to  avoid,  and  the  models  he  preferred 
to  adopt.  At  first  the  work  was  very  laborious;  he  informs 
us  that  he  wrote  the  first  chapter  three  times,  the  second  and 
third  twice,  and  that  he  found  it  very  difficult  to  preserve  a 
rncdiuro  between  the  style  of  a  dull  chronicle  and  that  of  rhe- 
torical declamation.  He  tells  us  also,  that  when  he  wished  to 
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Virile  a  history  of  Switzerland,  which  lip  had  commenced,  I 
he  perceived  that  his  stylo,  above  prose  and  below  poetry, 
degenerated  into  verbose  and  bombastic  declamation,"  which 
he  attributes  to  the  language  he  had  chosen  ;  an  opinion  the 
more  singular,  since,  according  to  his  own  account,  it  was 
from  a  French  work,  Provincial  Letters,  which  lie  read  al- 
most every  year,  that  he  acquired  the  art  of  "  treating  a  sub- 
ject with  grave  and  sober  irony."  He  adds  m  his  Essay  up- 
on Literature,  that  the  desire  of  imitating  Montesquieu  had 
often  led  him  to  become  obscure  by  expressing  even  common 
thoughts  with  a  sententious  and  oracular  brevity.  Gibbon 
had  then  habitually  before  his  eyes  Paschal  and  Montesquieu 
in  order  to  counteract  the  natural  bombast  of  a  style  as  yet 
unformed.  He  needed  to  make  vigorous  efforts  to  compress 
it  to  the  point  demanded  by  these  models,  and  these  efforts 
are  very  perceptible,  especially  in  the  commencement,  where 
the  style  he  had  adopted  had  not  as  yet  become  natural  by 
use ;  but  habit  relaxes  effort,  and  at  the  same  time  renders  it 
less  painful.  In  his  memoirs  and  in  the  notice  which  preceded 
the  last  volumes  of  his  work,  Gibbon  congratulates  himself  for 
the  facility  he  had  acquired.  Perhaps  it  will  he  found  that 
in  the  last  volumes  this  facility  is  sometimes  obtained  at  the 
expense  of  perfection.  Having  become  by  habit  less  severe 
upon  faults,  which  at  first  he  had  so  carefully  guarded  against, 
he  is  not  always  free  from  that  kind  of  declamation,  which 
consists  in  supplying,  by  the  convenient  resource  of  vague 
and  sonorous  epithets,  that  energy  given  to  thought  by  pre- 
cision and  conciseness  of  expression.  This  precision  and  con- 
ciseness are  most  remarkable  in  the  first  volumes  of  Gibbon, 
in  which  he  frequently  resorts  to  antitheses,  the  design  of 
which  is  too  readily  discovered,  but  the  effect  not  the  less  felt ; 
and  there  is  cause  perhaps  at  the  last  to  regret  the  loss  of  an 
elaborateness  of  construction,  too  little  concealed  but  always 
happy.  At  the  very  commencement  of  his  work,  as  I  have 
already  said,  Gibbon  became  a  member  of  parliament.  The 
nature  of  his  mind,  which  could  not  easily  express  its  thoughts 
in  the  happiest  manner,  unfitted  him  for  a  public  speaker.  Sen- 
sible of  this  defect  as  well  as  of  his  want,  of  grace  of  manner,  he 
felt  a  timidity  which  he  was  never  able  to  conquer.  He  assist- 
ed in  silence  during  eight  sessions.  Not  being  attached  to  any 
party  by  motives  of  ambition,  and  not  having  committed  him- 
self by  the  public  expression  of  any  opinion,  he  could  with  less 
difficulty,  in  1779,  accept  a  place  under  government,  that  of 
lord  commissioner  of  commerce,  obtained  for  him  by  the  friend- 
ship of  Lord  Loughborough,  then  Mr.  Wedderburne.  Gibbon 
has  been  very  much  censured  for  accepting  this  appointment, 
and  the  whole  of  his  political  career  betrays  a  weakness  of  cha- 
racter, and  a  want  of  fixed  opinions ;  but  this  perhaps  is  excu- 
sable, since  his  education  had  rendered  him  almost  a  stranger 
to  any  national  feeling.  After  a  residence  of  five  years  at  Lau- 
sanne, he  had,  as  he  says  himself,  "  ceased  to  be  an  English- 
man." "At  the  age  when  our  habits  are  formed,"  says  he, 
"  my  opinions,  my  habits  and  my  feelings,  were  cast  in  a 
foreign  mould;  only  a  feeble,  a  distant  and  faint  recollection 
of  England  remained  ;  my  mother  tongue  was  no  longer  fa- 
miliar to  me."  It  is  true,  that  at  the  time  he  left  Switzerland, 
the  writing  of  a  letter  in  English  cost  him  much  trouble.  Al- 
so, in  his  English  letters  written  towards  the  close  of  his  life, 
real  gallicisms  occur,  and  lest  they  might  not  be  understood, 
he  himself  explains  them  byr  the  French  expression  to  which 
they  refer. 

After  his  first  return  to  England  his  father  wished  to  get 
him  elected  member  of  parliament.  The  young  Gibbon,  with 
reason,  preferred  that  the  sums  which  would  necessarily  be  em- 
ployed in  this  election  should  be  expended  upon  hLs  travels, 
which  he  knew  would  be  more  useful  to  his  talents  and  repu- 
tation. He  therefore  wrote  a  letter  to  his  father  upon  the 
subject,  which  is  still  preserved,  and  in  which  he  mentions 
his  disinclination  for  public  speaking,  and  declares  "that 


he  even  is  destitute  of  the  national  and  party  prejudices"  ne- 
cessary to  obtain  distinction,  and  perhaps  to  accomplish  any 
thing  good  in  the  career  he  wished  him  to  commence. 
Though  after  the  death  of  his  father  he  was  induced  to  enter 
parliament,  he  confesses  several  times  that  be  entered  without 
patriotism,  and,  as  lie  says,  without  ambition,  for  throughout 
he  never  extended  his  views  beyond  the  convenient  and  honest 
place  of  lord  nf  trade.  We  could  wish  perhaps  he  had  pos- 
sessed less  facility  in  avowing  this  sort  of  moderation,  which, 
in  a  man  of  talent,  confines  his  desires  to  the  easy  enjoyment 
of  a  fortune  acquired  without  labour.  But  Gibbon  expresses 
this  sentiment  as  freely  as  he  had  felt  it.  He  knew  only  by 
experience  the  discomforts  connected  with  the  situation  he 
had  chosen.  In  truth,  he  seems  to  have  felt  them  vividly,  if 
we  may  judge  from  some  expressions  in  his  letters  upon  the 
disgrace  of  the  shite  of  dependence  to  which  he  had  been 
subjected,  and  his  regret  at  being  seen  in  a  situation  unwor- 
thy of  his  character.  It  is  true  that  when  he  wrote  these  ex- 
pressions he  had  lost  his  place.  It  was  taken  from  him  in 
1782  by  a  revolution  in  the  administration.  He  proved  that 
he  was  sincere  in  consoling  himself  for  this  reverse  of  fortune, 
which  had  restored  him  to  liberty,  by  renouncing  all  ambi- 
tion, and  not  permitting  himself  to  be  amused  with  the  new 
hopes  which  a  new  revolution  might  excite,  and  by  resolving 
to  leave  England,  where  his  moderate  fortune  did  not  permit 
him  to  support  that  style  of  living  to  which  the  circumstances 
of  his  place  under  government  had  accustomed  him. 

He  went  to  live  at  Lausanne,  the  theatre  of  his  first  trou- 
bles and  his  first  pleasures,  which  he  had  since  visited  with 
even  new  delight  and  affection.  M.  Deyverdun,  who  had 
been  his  friend  for  thirty  years,  offered  him  a  residence  at  his 
house,  which  was  suited  to  his  resources,  and  at  the  same  time 
enabled  him  to  compensate  in  some  measure  the  mediocrity 
of  his  friend's  fortune.  He  there  experienced  the  advantage 
of  a  state  of  society  conformed  to  his  quiet  tastes,  and  the  re- 
pose necessary  for  the  continuation  of  his  work.  In  1783  he 
executed  that  resolution,  for  which  he  has  ever  since  congrat- 
ulated himself.  He  completed  at  Lausanne  his  great  work, 
the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.  "  I  have  pre- 
sumed," says  he,  in  his  memoirs,  "to  mark  the  moment  of 
conception,  I  shall  now  commemorate  the  hour  of  my  final 
deliverance.  It  was  on  the  day  or  rather  night  of  the  27th 
of  June,  1787,  between  the  hours  of  eleven  and  twelve,  that.  I 
wrote  the  last  lines  of  the  last  page,  in  a  summer-house  in  my 
garden.  After  laying  down  my  pen  I  took  several  turns  in  an 
arbour  or  covered  walk  of  acacias,  which  commands  a  pros- 
pect of  the  country,  the  lal;e  and  the  mountains.  The  air 
was  temperate,  the  sky  serene,  the  silver  orb  of  the  moon  was 
reflected  from  the  waters,  and  all  nature  was  silent.  I  will 
not  dissemble  the  first  emotions  of  joy  on  the  recovery  of  my 
freedom  and  perhaps  the  establishment  of  my  fame.  But  my 
pride  was  soon  humbled,  and  a  sober  melancholy  was  spread 
over  my  mind  by  the  idea  that  I  had  taken  an  everlasting  leave 
of  an  old  and  agreeable  companion,  and  that  whatsoever 
might  be  the  future  fate  of  my  history,  the  life  of  the  histo- 
rian must  be  short  and  precarious."  This  idea  could  not 
long  affect  a  man  in  whom  the  sensation  of  health  and  a 
calmness  of  imagination  preserved  a  feeling  of  certainty  that 
he  should  enjoy  a  long  life,  and  who  in  his  last  moments 
even  calculated  with  complacency  the  number  of  years 
which  probably  he  had  to  live.  Enjoying  the  result  of  his 
labours,  he  went  to  England  this  same  year  to  attend  to  the 
printing  of  the  last  volumes  of  his  history.  His  residence 
there  contributed  still  more  to  endear  him  to  Switzerland.  Un- 
der George  I.  and  George  II.  all  taste  for  literature  and  talent 
had  become  nearly  extinct  at  court.  The  Duke  of  Cum- 
berland, whose  levee  Gibbon  one  day  attended,  thus  accosted 
him,  "  What,  Mr.  Gibbon,  still  scribble,  scribble!"  At  the 
end  of  the  year  he  left  his  country  with  little  regret,  to  return 
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lo  Lausanne,  where  he  enjoyed  life,  and  where  he  was  be- 
loved. He  was  deservedly  dear  to  those  with  whom  he  had 
lived,  and  who  had  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  his  character  and 
society,  which  was  easy  and  condescending,  because  he  was 
happy.  Never  carrying  his  desires  beyond  reason,  he  was  nev- 
er dissatisfied  either  with  men  or  things.  He  often  spoke  of 
his  situation  with  a  satisfaction  which  accords  with  the  mode- 
ration of  his  character  : — 

"  Je  suis  Francaia,  Tourangeau,  gentilliomme 
J'aurais  pu  naiire  Tun:,  Limousin,  paysau," 

says  the  optimist ;  Gibbon  said  the  same  in  his  memoirs ;  "  my 
place  in  life  might  have  been  that  of  a  slave,  a  savage  or  a 
peasant,  and  I  cannot  think  without  pleasure  of  the  goodness 
of  nature,  who  appointed  my  birth  in  a  free  and  civilized 
country,  in  an  age  of  science  and  of  philosophy,  in  a  family 
honourable  in  station  and  sufficiently  provided  with  the  gifts 
of  fortune."  He  besides  congratulates  himself  for  the  medi- 
ocrity of  this  fortune,  which  had  placed  him  in  a  situation  the 
most  propitious  for  acquiring  by  his  own  labour  an  honoura- 
ble reputation ;  "  for,"  says  he,  "  poverty  and  contempt  would 
have  discouraged  me,  and  the  care  of  a  large  fortune,  more 
than  adequate  to  my  wants,  would  have  abated  my  activity." 

He  also  speaks  of  his  health,  which,  always  good  since  he 
had  escaped  the  perils  of  childhood,  had  never  permitted  him 
to  experience  the  "  madness  of  superfluous  health."  He  had 
derived  for  twenty  years  much  happiness  from  the  execution 
of  his  work,  and  now  he  enjoyed  with  simplicity  the  fruits  of 
his  labours  ;  and  as  every  thing  enhances  pleasure  in  a  hap- 
py situation,  after  having,  doubtless,  patiently  endured  his 
situation  as  lord  of  trade,  when  once  arrived  in  Lausanne  he 
could  not  sufficiently  express  his  delight  that  he  had  escaped 
from  this  state  of  servitude. 

His  memoirs  and  his  letters,  which  arc  almost  all  address- 
ed to  Lord  Sheffield,  are  interesting,  since  they  are  expressive 
of  benevolence  of  character,  and  of  feelings,  if  not  tender, 
at  least  very  affectionate  towards  those  connected  with  him 
either  by  ties  of  blood  or  friendship.  This  affection  is  ex- 
pressed with  little  vivacity,  but  in  a  natural  and  sincere  man- 
ner. The  long  and  intimate  friendship  which  united  him  to 
Lord  Sheffield  and  M.  Deyverdun  is  a  proof  of  the  affection 
which  he  was  capable  of  feeling  and  inspiring.  We  can 
easily  conceive  that  a  man  would  inspire  a  strong  attachment 
whose  heart,  free  from  passion,  brought  to  the  society  of  his 
friends  all  the  sensibility  it  possessed,  who  was  delighted  to 
see  them  enjoying  substantial  pleasure,  and  whose  honoura- 
ble and  serene  soul,  if  it  had  not  imparted  warmth  to  his  spi- 
rit, had  never  at  least  obscured  its  brightness.  The  tranquilli- 
ty of  his  soul  was,  however,  disturbed  during  the  last  years 
of  his  life,  by  the  scenes  of  the  French  revolution,  against 
which  he  sided  with  so  much  warmth  that  none  of  those  whom 
it  had  driven  from  France,  and  who  saw  him  at  Lausanne, 
could  equal  him  in  this  respect.  He  had  been  for  some 
time  at  variance  with  M.  Necker,  but  his  knowledge  of  the 
character  and  intentions  of  this  virtuous  man,  his  misfortunes 
and  the  feelings  of  grief  he  felt  in  common  with  Gibbon  for 
the  troubles  of  France,  soon  renewed  their  former  friendship. 
The  revolution  produced  the  same  effect  upon  him  as  upon 
many  other  men,  distinguished  no  doubt,  but  who  wrote  rath- 
er from  their  own  reflections  than  from  any  experience  they 
had  or  could  have  upon  such  a  subject :  it  caused  him  to  re- 
turn with  greater  earnestness  to  opinions  he  had  held  for  a 
long  time.  "  I  have  thought,  sometimes,"  says  he,  in  his 
memoirs,  when  speaking  of  the  revolution,  "  that  I  would 
write  a  Dialogue  of  the  Dead,  in  which  Voltaire,  Erasmus  and 
Lucian,  should  mutually  declare  hew  dangerous  it  is  to  ex- 
pose an  ancient  superstition  to  the  contempt  of  a  blind  and 
fanatic  multitude."  Had  not  Gibbon  been  living  he  might 
have  made  the  fourth  in  these  dialogues  and  confessions.  He 


then  maintained  that  he  had  never  attacked  Christianity  ex- 
cept because  christians  had  destroyed  polytheism,  the  ancient 
religion  of  the  empire.  "The  primitive  church,"  he  writes 
to  Lord  Sheffield,  "  of  which  I  have  spoken  rather  fcmiliarly, 
was  an  innovation,  and  I  was  attached  to  the  ancient  estab- 
lishment of  paganism."  He  so  delighted  to  profess  his  re- 
spect for  ancient  institutions  that  sometimes  in  pleasantry  he 
amused  himself  by  defending  the  Inquisition.  At  Lausanne 
he  had  received  in  1791  a  visit  from  Lord  Sheffield  and  his 
family,  and  he  promised  to  return  it  soon  in  England.  But 
the  continually  increasing  troubles  of  the  revolution,  the  war, 
which  rendered  all  travelling  dangerous,  his  enormous  size  and 
his  long  neglected  malady,  which  rendered  motion  every  day 
more  difficult,  made  him  defer  from  month  to  month  so  great 
an  undertaking.  But  at  last  in  1793,  hearing  of  the  death  of 
lady  Sheffield,  whom  he  tenderly  loved  and  whom  he  called 
his  sister,  he  departed  immediately  to  console  his  friend,  in 
the  month  of  November  of  this  year.  Six  months  after 
his  arrival  in  England,  his  complaints,  which  originated  as  it 
seems  thirty  years  before,  were  increased  to  such  a  degree  that 
he  was  obliged  to  submit  to  an  operation,  which  was  repeated 
many  times  and  gave  hopes  of  his  recovery  until  the  16th  of 
January,  1794,  when  he  died  with  calmness  and  without 
pain.  Gibbon  left  a  memory  dear  to  those  who  knew  him, 
and  a  reputation  established  throughout  Europe. 

In  his  History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire, through  neglect  in  some  parts,  the  fatigue  arising  from 
such  long  continued  labour  is  too  perceptible.  We  tould 
wish  that  there  had  been  a  little  more  of  that  vivacity  o  im- 
agination, which  transports  the  reader  into  the  midst  of  the 
scenes  described,  and  of  that  warmth  of  feeling,  which,  so  to 
speak,  makes  him  feel  as  if  with  his  passions  and  personal  in- 
tellects he  were  one  of  the  actors  in  those  scenes.  His  im- 
partiality between  virtue  and  vice  seems  sometimes  to  be  car- 
ried too  far,  and  we  regret  that  that  ingenious  penetration 
which  discerns  and  separates  so  well  the  different  parts  of  an 
event,  has  not  oftener  given  place  to  that  truly  philosophic 
genius  that  again  unites  them  in  one,  and  thus  gives  more  of 
reality  and  life  to  objects  by  presenting  them  in  their  com- 
pleteness. But  no  one  can  avoid  being  struck  with  the  plain- 
ness and  distinctness  of  so  large  a  picture;  with  the  always 
just,  and  sometimes  profound,  views  which  accompany  it; 
with  the  clearness  of  the  development  which  fixes,  without 
wearying  the  attention  ;  where  no  vagueness  troubles  or  em- 
barrasses the  imagination ;  in  fine,  with  that  rare  compass  of 
mind,  which,  surveying  the  vast  field  of  History,  examines 
its  most  secret  places,  and  shows  it  under  all  the  points  of 
view  from  which  it  can  be  considered ;  and  making  the  reader, 
as  it  were,  to  go  around  the  men  and  events,  proves  to  him 
that  incomplete  views  are  always  false,  and  that  in  the  order 
of  events,  where  all  things  are  combined  and  bound  together, 
it  is  necessary  to  know  the  whole  to  have  any  right  to  judge 
of  the  least  detail.  The  interest  of  the  narration,  which  per- 
vades the  whole  course  of  the  History  of  the  Decline  and 
Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  is  owing  to  the  penetration  and 
admirable  sagacity  of  the  historian,  which  divines  and  follows 
the  true  line  of  facts,  and  places  in  strong  light  their  most  re- 
mote causes.  We  cannot,  in  my  opinion,  accord  too  much 
esteem  and  praise  to  the  immense  variety  of  his  knowledge 
and  to  the  courage  which  undertook  to  embody  it  in  one 
work,  to  the  perseverance  which  accomplished  it,  and  to  that 
independence  of  spirit  which  would  not  be  controlled  either 
by  institutions  or  by  the  times,  and  without  which  there  can 
neither  be  a  great  historian,  nor  a  true  history.  It  only  re- 
mains to  add  a  word  respecting  the  glory  and  fame  of  Gibbon. 
Before  him  such  a  work  had  never  been  accomplished,  and 
whatever  may  be  found  in  it  to  criticise,  and  in  some  placet 
to  correct,  after  him  no  more  remains  to  be  done. 
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THE  EXTENT  AND  MILITARY  FORCE  OF  THE  EMPIRE  IN  THE  AGE  OF  THE  ANTON1NEB. 


Introduction. 


In  the  second  century  of  the  christian 
aera,  the  empire  of  Rome  comprehended 
the  fairest  part  of  the  earth,  and  the  most  civilized 
portion  of  mankind.  The  frontiers  of  that  extensive 
monarchy  were  guarded  by  ancient  renown  and  disci- 
plined valour.  The  gentle,  but  powerful,  influence  of 
laws  and  manners  had  gradually  cemented  the  union 
of  the  provinces.  Their  peaceful  inhabitants  enjoyed 
and  abused  the  advantages  of  wealth  and  luxury.  The 
image  of  a  free  constitution  was  preserved  with  decent 
reverence :  the  Roman  senate  appeared  to  possess  the 
sovereign  authority,  and  devolved  on  the  emperors  all 
A.  d.  the  executive  powers  of  government. 
98 — 180.  During  a  happy  period  of  more  than  four- 
score years,  the  public  administration  was  conducted 
by  the  virtues  and  abilities  of  Nerva,  Trajan,  Hadrian, 
and  the  two  Antonines.  It  is  the  design  of  this,  and 
of  the  two  succeeding  chapters,  to  describe  the  pros- 
perous condition  of  their  empire;  and  afterwards,  from 
the  death  of  Marcus  Antoninus,  to  deduce  the  most  im- 
portant circumstances  of  its  Decline  and  Fall;  a  revo- 
lution which  will  ever  be  remembered,  and  is  still  felt 
by  the  nations  of  the  earth. 
Moderation  of  The  principal  conquests  of  the  Romans 
Augustus.  were  achieved  under  the  republic;  and 
the  emperors,  for  the  most  part,  were  satisfied  with 
preserving  those  dominions  which  had  been  acquired 
by  the  policy  of  the  senate,  the  active  emulation  of  the 
consuls,  and  the  martial  enthusiasm  of  the  people. 
The  seven  first  centuries  were  filled  with  a  rapid  suc- 
cession of  triumphs;  but  it  was  reserved  for  Augustus, 
to  relinquish  the  ambitious  design  of  subduing  the 
whole  earth,  and  to  introduce  the  spirit  of  moderation 
into  the  public  councils.  Inclined  to  peace  by  his  tem- 
per and  situation,  it  was  easy  for  him  to  discover,  that 
Rome,  in  her  present  exalted  situation,  had  much  less 
to  hope  than  to  fear  from  the  chance  of  arms ;  and  that, 
in  the  prosecution  of  remote  wars,  the  undertaking 
became  every  day  more  difficult,  the  event  more  doubt- 
ful, and  the  possession  more  precarious,  and  less  ben- 
eficial. The  experience  of  Augustus  added  weight  to 
these  salutary  reflections,  and  effectually  convinced 
him,  that,  by  the  prudent  vigour  of  his  counsels,  it 
would  be  easy  to  secure  every  concession,  which  the 
safety  or  the  dignity  of  Rome  might  require  from  the 
most  formidable  barbarians.  Instead  of  exposing  his 
person  and  his  legions  to  the  arrows  of  the  Parthians, 
he  obtained,  by  an  honourable  treaty,  the  restitution  of 
the  standards  and  prisoners  which  had  been  taken  in 
the  defeat  of  Crassus.1 


a  Dion  Cassius  Q.  liv.  p.  73h\)  with  the  annotations  of  Reymar,  who 
lias  collected  all  that  Roman  vanity  has  left  upon  the  subject'.  The 


His  generals,  in  the  early  part  of  his  reign,  attempt- 
ed the  reduction  of  ^Ethiopia  and  Arabia  Felix.  They 
marched  near  a  thousand  miles  to  the  south  of  the  tro- 
pic ;  but  the  heat  of  the  climate  soon  repelled  the  inva- 
ders, and  protected  the  unwarlike  natives  of  those  se- 
questered regions.b  The  northern  countries  of  Europe 
scarcely  deserved  the  expense  and  labour  of  conquest. 
The  forests  and  morasses  of  Germany  were  filled  with 
a  hardy  race  of  barbarians,  who  despised  life  when  it 
was  separated  from  freedom  ;  and  though,  on  the  first 
attack,  they  seemed  to  yield  to  the  weight  of  the  Ro- 
man power,  they  soon,  by  a  signal  act  of  despair,  re- 
gained their  independence,  and  reminded  Augustus  of 
the  vicissitude  of  fortune.'  On  the  death  of  that  em- 
peror, his  testament  was  publicly  read  in  the  senate. 
He  bequeathed,  as  a  valuable  legacy  to  his  successors, 
the  advice  of  confining  the  empire  within  those  limits, 
which  nature  seemed  to  have  placed  as  its  permanent 
bulwarks  and  boundaries;  on  the  west  the  Atlantic 
ocean  ;  the  Rhine  and  Danube  on  the  north  ;  the  Eu- 
phrates on  the  east;  and  towards  the  south  the  sandy 
deserts  of  Arabia  and  Africa."1 

Happily  for  the  repose  of  mankind,  the  imitated  hy  hi* 
moderate  system  recommended  by  the  successors, 
wisdom  of  Augustus  was  adopted  by  the  fears  and 
vices  of  his  immediate  successors.    Engaged  in  the 


marhle  of  Ancyra,  on  whicli  Augustus  recorded  his  own  exploits,  as- 
serts that  he  compelled  the  Parthians  to  restore  the  ensigns  of  Crassus. 

[The  Latin  poets  have  celehrated  with  much  pomp  this  peacefulex- 
ploit  of  Augustus. — Horace,  lib.  iv.  od.  15,  has  said, 

*  *    *    *    Tua,  Csesar,  a;tas 

******** 

*  *    *    Signa  nostro  restituit  Jovi 
Derepta  Parthorum  superbis 
Postibus. — 

And  Ovid  in  his  Tristes,  b.  2,  v.  227: 

Nunc  petit  Armenius  pacem,  nunc  porrigit  arcuni 
Parthus  equcs,  timida  captaque  signa  manu. — C] 

b  Strabo,  (1.  xvi.  p.  780.}  Pliny  the  Elder.  (Hist.  Natur.  1.  vi.  c.  32— 
35.)  and  Dion  Cassius,  (1.  liii.  p  723.  and  1.  liv.  p.  734.)  have  left  us  very 
curious  details  concerning  these  wars.  The  Romans  made  themselves 
masters  of  Mariaba,  or  Merab,  a  city  of  Arabia  Felix,  well  known  to 
the  Orientals,  (see  Abulfeda  and  the  Nubian  geography,  p.  52.)  They 
were  arrived  within  three  days'  journey  of  the  Spice  country,  the  rich 
object  of  their  invasion. 

[It  is  this  city  of  Merab  that  the  Arabians  say  was  the  residence  of 
Belkis  queen  of  Sheba  who  came  to  see  Solomon.  A  bank,  by  which 
the  waters  collected  in  the  environs  were  retained,  having  been  carried 
away,  a  sudden  inundation  destroyed  the  city.  Traces  of  it  yet  remain. 
It  was  on  the  borders  of  a  country  named  Adramyttium,  where  grew  a 
peculiar  aromatic  drug.  We  therefore  read  in  the  history  of  this  expe. 
dition  of  the  Romans,  that  they  were  only  three  days'  journey  from  the 
country  of  Spices.    (See  d'Anville,  anc.  Geog.  vol.  2.  p.  222.) — O  j 

c  By  the  slaughter  of  Varus  and  his  three  legions.  See  the  first  hook 
of  the  Annals  of  Tacitus.  Sueton.  in  August  c.  23.  and  Velleiua  Pa- 
terculus,  I.  ii.  c.  117,  &.C.  Augustus  did  not  receive  the  melancholy 
news  with  all  the  temper  and  firmness  that  might  have  been  expected 
from  his  character. 

d  Tacit.  Annal.  1.  ii.  Dion  Cassius,  1.  Ivi.  p.  833.  and  the  speech  ef 
Augusius  himself,  in  Julian's  Caesars.  It  receives  great  light  from  the 
learned  notes  of  his  French  translator,  M  Spanheim. 
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pursuit  of  pleasure,  or  in  the  exercise  of  tyranny,  the 
first  Caesars  seldom  showed  themselves  to  the  armies, 
or  to  the  provinces ;  nor  were  they  disposed  to  suffer 
that  those  triumphs,  which  their  indolence  neglected, 
should  be  usurped  by  the  conduct  and  valour  of  their 
lieutenants.  The  military  fame  of  a  subject  was  con- 
sidered as  an  insolent  invasion  of  the  imperial  prerog- 
ative; and  it  became  the  duty,  as  well  as  interest,  of 
every  Roman  general,  to  guard  the  frontiers  intrusted 
to  his  care,  without  aspiring  tc  conquests  which  might 
have  proved  no  less  fatal  to  himself  than  to  the  van- 
quished barbarians.* 

Conquest  of  Brit-  '^ne  on'y  accession  which  the  Roman 
ain  was  the  first  empire  received,  during  the  first  century 

exception  to  it.      of  lhe  ctiristian  XT3j  was  the  province 

of  Britain.  In  this  single  instance  the  successors  of 
Cassar  and  Augustus  were  persuaded  to  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  the  former,  rather  than  the  precept  of  the  lat- 
ter. The  proximity  of  its  situation  to  the  coast  of 
Gaul  seemed  to  invite  their  arms  ;  the  pleasing,  though 
doubtful,  intelligence  of  a  pearl  fishery,  attracted  their 
avarice;' and  as  Britain  was  viewed  in  the  light  of  a 
distinct  and  insulated  world,  the  conquest  scarcely 
formed  any  exception  to  the  general  system  of  conti- 
nental measures.  After  a  war  of  about  forty  years, 
undertaken  by  the  most  stupid,5  maintained  by  the 
most  dissolute,  and  terminated  by  the  most  timid,  of 
all  the  emperors,  the  far  greater  part  of  the  island  sub- 
mitted to  the  Roman  yoke.b  The  various  tribes  of 
Britons  possessed  valour  without  conduct,  and  the 
love  of  freedom  without  the  spirit  of  union.  They 
took  up  arms  with  savage  fierceness ;  they  laid  them 
down,  or  turned  them  against  each  other,  with  wild 
inconstancy;  and  while  they  fought  singly,  they  were 
successively  subdued.  Neither  the  fortitude  of  Carac- 
tacus,  nor  the  despair  of  Boadicea,  nor  the  fanaticism 
of  the  druids,  could  avert  the  slavery  of  their  country, 
or  resist  the  steady  progress  of  the  imperial  generals, 
who  maintained  the  national  glory,  when  the  throne 
was  disgraced  by  the  weakest,  or  the  most  vicious,  of 
mankind.  At  the  very  time  when  Domitian,  confined 
to  his  palace,  felt  the  terrors  which  he  inspired  ;  his 
legions,  under  the  command  of  the  virtuous  Agricola, 
defeated  the  collected  force  of  the  Caledonians  at  the 
foot  of  the  Grampian  hills;  and  his  fleets,  venturing  to 
explore  an  unknown  and  dangerous  navigation,  dis- 
played the  Roman  arms  round  every  part  of  the  island. 
The  conquest  of  Britain  was  considered  as  already 
achieved  :  and  it  was  the  design  of  Agricola  to  com- 
plete and  ensure  his  success  by  the  easy  reduction  of 
Ireland,  for  which,  in  his  opinion,  one  legion  and  a  few 
auxiliaries  were  sufficient.'  The  western  isle  might 
be  improved  into  a  valuable  possession,  and  the  Brit- 
ons would  wear  their  chains  with  the  less  reluctance, 
if  the  prospect  and  example  of  freedom  were  on  every 
side  removed  from  before  their  eyes. 

But  the  superior  merit  of  Agricola  soon  occasioned 
his  removal  from  the  government  of  Britain  ;  and  for 
ever  disappointed  this  rational,  though  extensive, 
scheme  of  conquest.  Before  his  departure,  the  pru- 
dent general  had  provided  for  security  as  well  as  for 
dominion.    He  had  observed,  that  the  island  is  almost 


e  Germanicus.  Suetonius  Paulinus,  and  Agricola,  were  checked  and 
recalled  in  the  course  of  their  victories.  Corhulo  was  put  to  death. 
Military  merit,  as  it  is  admirably  expressed  by  Tacitus,  was,  in  the 
strictest  sense  of  the  word,  imperatoria  virtus. 

f  Csesar  himself  conceals  that  ignoble  motive;  but  it  is  mentioned 
by  Suetonius,  c.  47.  The  British  pearls  proved,  however,  of  little 
value,  on  account  of  their  dark  and  livid  colour.  Tacitus  observes 
with  reason,  (in  Agricola,  c.  12.)  that  it  was  an  inherent  defect.  "  Ego 
facilius  crediderim,  naturam  margaritis  dcessc  quam  nobis  avaritiam." 

c  Claudius,  Nero,  and  Domitian.  A  hope  is  expressed  by  Pomponius 
Mela,  I.  iii.  c.  6.  (he  wrote  under  Claudius,)  that,  by  the  success  of  the 
Roman  arms,  the  island  and  its  savage  inhabitants  would  soon  be  better 
known.  It  is  amusing  enough  to  peruse  such  passages  in  the  midst  of 
London. 

h  See  the  admirable  abridgment  given  by  Tacitus,  in  the  Life  of 
Agricola,  and  copiously,  though  perhaps  not  completely,  illustrated  by 
our  own  antiquarians,  Camden  and  Horslcy. 

'  The  Irish  writers,  jealous  of  their  national  honour,  arc  extremely 
pruvoked  on  ibis  occasion,  both  with  Tacitus  and  wiili  Agricola. 


divided  into  two  unequal  parts  by  the  opposite  gulfs, 
or,  as  they  are  now  called,  the  Friths  of  Scotland. 
Across  the  narrow  interval  of  about  forty  miles,  he 
had  drawn  a  line  of  military  stations,  which  was  after- 
wards fortified  in  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius,  by  a 
turf  rampart  erected  on  foundations  of  stone. '  This 
wall  of  Antoninus,  at  a  small  distance  beyond  the 
modern  cities  of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  was  fixed  as 
the  limit  of  the  Roman  province.*  The  native  Caledo- 
nians preserved  in  the  northern  extremity  of  the  island 
their  wild  independence,  for  which  they  were  not  less 
indebted  to  their  poverty  than  to  their  valour.  Their 
incursions  were  frequently  repelled  and  chastised  ;  but 
their  country  was  never  subdued.1  The  masters  of  the 
fairest  and  most  wealthy  climates  of  the  globe  turned 
with  contempt  from  gloomy  hills,  assailed  by  the  win- 
ter tempest,  from  lakes  concealed  in  a  blue  mist,  and 
from  cold  and  lonely  heaths,  over  which  the  deer  of 
the  forest  were  chased  by  a  troop  of  naked  barbarians.1" 
.  Such  was  the  state  of  the  Roman  fron-  conquest  of  Da- 
tiers,  and  such  the  maxims  of  imperial  cia;  the  second 
policy  from  the  death  of  Augustus  to  the  e*cePtlon- 
accession  of  Trajan.  That  virtuous  and  active  prince 
had  received  the  education  of  a  soldier,  and  possessed 
the  talents  of  a  general."  The  peaceful  system  of  his 
predecessors  was  interrupted  by  scenes  of  war  and 
conquest;  and  the  legions,  after  a  long inlerval, beheld 
a  military  emperor  at  their  head.  The  first  exploits 
of  Trajan  were  against  the  Dacians,  the  most  warlike 
of  men,  who  dwelt  beyond  the  Danube,  and  who,  du- 
ring the  reign  of  Domitian,  had  insulted  with  impunity 
the  majesty  of  Rome."  To  the  strength  and  fierceness 
of  barbarians,  they  added  a  contempt  for  life,  which 
was  derived  from  a  warm  persuasion  of  the  immortal- 
ity and  transmigration  of  the  soul.p  Decebalus,  the 
Dacian  king,  approved  himself  a  rival  not  unworthy 
of  Trajan;  nor  did  he  despair  of  his  own  and  the  pub- 
lic fortune,  till,  by  the  confession  of  his  enemies,  he 
had  exhausted  every  resource  both  of  valour  and  pol- 
icy .q  This  memorable  war,  with  a  very  short  suspen- 
sion of  hostilities,  lasted  five  years ;  and  as  the  empe- 
ror could  exert,  without  control,  the  whole  force  of  the 
state,  it  was  terminated  by  an  absolute  submission  of 
the  barbarians.'  The  new  province  of  Dacia,  which 
formed  a  second  exception  to  the  precept  of  Augustus, 
was  about  thirteen  hundred  miles  in  circumference. 
Its  natural  boundaries  were  the  Niester,  the  Teyss,  or 
Tibiscus,  the  Lower  Danube,  and  the  Euxine  sea. 
The  vestiges  of  a  military  road  may  still  be  traced 
from  the  banks  of  the  Danube  to  the  neighborhood  of 
Bender,  a  place  famous  in  modern  history,  and  the  ac- 
tual frontier  of  the  Turkish  and  Russian  empires.' 

Trajan  was  ambitious  of  fame  ;  and  Conquests  of  Tra- 
as  long  as  mankind  shall  continue  to  be-  j*">  m  the  East, 
stow  more  liberal  applause  on  their  destroyers  than  on 
their  benefactors,  the  thirst  of  military  glory  will  ever 


j  See  Horsley's  Britannia  Rnmana,  1.  i.  c.  10. 

k  [Agricola  fortified  the  passage  situated  between  Dunbritton  and  Ed- 
inburgh, of  course  in  Scotland  itself.  The  Emperor  Adrian  during  bis 
slay  in  England,  about  the  year  121,  built  a  rampart  of  turf  between 
New  Castle  and  Carlisle.  Antoninus  Pius  having  gained  new  victories 
over  the  Caledonians  by  the  ability  of  his  lieutenant  Lollius  Urbicus, 
built  a  new  rampart  of  turf  between  Edinburgh  and  Dunbritton.  Sep- 
timius  Severar.  at  last,  in  20?,  constructed  a  stone  wall  jmrallel  to  the 
rampart  of  Adrian,  and  in  the  same  places.  (See  John  Warburton's 
Vallum  Romanum,  or  the  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Roman  Wall, 
commonly  called  tbe  Picts'  Wall.   London,  1754.  in  4  to.)— G.] 

I  Tbe  poet  Buchanan  celebrates,  with  elegance  and  spirit,  (see  his 
Sylva;.  v.)  the  unviolated  independence  of  his  native  country.  But,  if 
the  single  testimony  of  Richard  of  Cirencester  was  sufficient  to  create 
a  Roman  province  of  Vespasiana  to  the  north  of  the  wall,  that  inde- 
pendence would  be  reduced  within  very  narrow  limits. 

m  See  Appian  (in  Protrm.)  and  the  uniform  imagery  of  Ossian's 
Poems,  which,  according  to  every  hypothesis,  were  composed  by  a  na- 
tive Caledonian. 

d  See  Pliny's  Panegyric,  which  seems  founded  on  facts. 

o  Dion  Cassius,  1.  lxvii. 

p  Herodotus,  1.  iv.  r..  U4.    Julian  in  the  Ctcsars,  with  Spanheim'e  ob- 
servations, 
q  Plin.  Epist.  viii.  9. 

'  Dion  Cassius.  I.  Ixviii.  p.  1183 — 1131.  Julian  in  Casaribus.  Eu. 
tropius,  viii.  2 — 6.    Aurelius  Victor  in  Epitome. 

s  See  a  Memoir  of  M.  d'Anvillc,  on  lite  Province  of  Dacia,  in  the 
Acaderuie  des  Inscriotions,  torn,  xxviii.  414 — 46f. 
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be  the  vice  of  the  most  exalted  characters.  The  praises 
of  Alexander,  transmitted  by  a  succession  of  poets  and 
historians,  had  kindled  a  dangerous  emulation  in  the 
mind  of  Trajan.  Like  him  the  Roman  emperor  under- 
took an  expedition  against  the  nations  of  the  East,  but 
he  lamented  with  a  sigh,  that  his  advanced  age  scarce- 
ly left  him  any  hopes  of  equalling  the  renown  of  the 
son  of  Philip.'  Yet  the  success  of  Trajan,  however 
transient,  was  rapid  and  specious.  The  degenerate 
Parthians,  broken  by  intestine  discord,  fled  before  his 
arms.  He  descended  the  river  Tigris  in  triumph, 
from  the  mountains  of  Armenia  to  the  Persian  gulph. 
He  enjoyed  the  honour  of  being  the  first,  as  he  was  the 
last,  of  the  Roman  generals,  who  ever  navigated  that 
remote  sea.  His  fleets  ravaged  the  coasts  of  Arabia; 
and  Trajan  vainly  flattered  himself  that  he  was  ap- 
proaching towards  the  confines  of  India."  Every  day 
the  astonished  senate  received  the  intelligence  of  new 
names  and  new  nations,  that  acknowledged  his  sway. 
They  were  informed  that  the  kings  of  Bosphorus,  Col- 
chos,  Iberia,  Albania,  Osrhoene,  and  even  the  Parthian 
monarch  himself,  had  accepted  their  diadems  from  the 
hands  of  the  emperor;  that  the  independent  tribes  of 
the  Median  and  Carducian  hills  had  implored  his  pro- 
tection ;  and  that  the  rich  countries  of  Armenia,  Meso- 
potamia, and  Assyria,  were  reduced  into  the  state  of 
provinces."  But  the  death  of  Trajan  soon  clouded  the 
splendid  prospect;  and  it  was  justly  to  be  dreaded, 
that  so  many  distant  nations  would  throw  off  the  unac- 
customed yoke,  when  they  were  no  longer  restrained 
by  the  powerful  hand  which  had  imposed  it. 
Resigned  by  his  *l  was  an  ancient  tradition,  that  when 
successor  Ha-  the  Capitol  was  founded  by  one  of  the 
dnan.  Roman  kings,  the  god  Terminus  (who 

presided  over  boundaries,  and  was  represented  accord- 
ing to  the  fashion  of  that  age  by  a  large  stone)  alone, 
among  all  the  inferior  deities,  refused  to  yield  his  place 
to  Jupiter  himself.  A  favourable  inference  was  drawn 
from  his  obstinacy,  which  was  interpreted  by  the  au- 
gurs, as  a  sure  presage  that  the  boundaries  of  the  Ro- 
man power  would  never  recede.1'  During  many  ages, 
the  prediction,  as  it  is  usual,  contributed  to  its  own  ac- 
complishment. But  though  Terminus  had  resisted  the 
majesty  of  Jupiter,  he  submitted  to  the  authority  of  the 
emperor  Hadrian.2  The  resignation  of  all  the  eastern 
conquests  of  Trajan  was  the  first  measure  of  his  reign. 
He  restored  to  the  Parthians  the  election  of  an  inde- 
pendent sovereign,  withdrew  the  Roman  garrisons  from 
the  provinces  of  Armenia,  Mesopotamia,  and  Assyria, 
and,  in  compliance  with  the  precept  of  Augustus,  once 
more  established  the  Euphrates  as  the  frontier  of  the 
empire.3  Censure,  which  arraigns  the  public  actions 
and  the  private  motives  of  princes,  has  ascribed  to 
envy,  a  conduct,  which  might  be  attributed  to  the  pru- 
dence and  moderation  of  Hadrian.  The  various  char- 
acter of  that  emperor,  capable,  by  turns,  of  the  mean- 
est and  the  most  generous  sentiments,  may  afford  some 
colour  to  the  suspicion.  It  was,  however,  scarcely  in 
his  power  to  place  the  superiority  of  his  predecessor 
in  a  more  conspicuous  light,  than  by  thus  confessing 
himself  unequal  to  the  task  of  defending  the  conquests 
of  Trajan. 

Contrast  of  Ha-  The  martial  and  ambitious  spirit  of 
drian  ami  Anto-  Trajan  formed  a  very  singular  contrast 
nmus  Pius.  with  the  moderation  of  his  successor. 
The  restless  activity  of  Hadrian  was  not  less  remark- 
able, when  compared  with  the  gentle  repose  of  Anto- 


t  Trajan's  sentiments  are  represented  in  a  very  just  and  lively  manner 
in  tiie  Csesars  of  Julian. 

u  Eutropius  and  Scxtus  Rufus  have  endeavoured  to  perpetuate  the 
illusion.  See  a  verysensible  dissertation  of  M.  Frerct  in  the  Academie 
des  Inscriptions,  torn.  xxi.  p.  55. 

x  Dion  t'assius,  I.  Ixviii.  ;  and  the  Abbreviators. 

y  Ovid.  Fast.  I.  ii.  vcr.  (567.  See  Livy,  and  Dionysius  of  Halicarnas- 
sub,  undrr  the  reign  of  Tarquin. 

z  St.  Augustin  is  highly  delighted  with  the  proof  of  the  weakness  of 
Terminus,,  and  the  vanity  of  the  augurs.     Sec  De  Oivitate  Dei,  iv.  29. 

a  See  the  Augustan  History,  p.  5.  Jerome's  Chronicle,  and  all  the 
Epitomise™.  It  is  somewhat  surprising,  that  this  memorable  event 
should  he  omitted  by  Dion,  or  rather  by  Xiphiliti. 


ninus  Pius.  The  life  of  the  former  was  almost  a  per- 
petual journey;  and  as  he  possessed  the  various  tal- 
ents of  the  soldier,  the  statesman,  and  the  scholar,  he 
gratified  his  curiosity  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty. 
Careless  of  the  difference  of  seasons  and  of  climates, 
he  marched  on  foot,  and  bare-headed,  over  the  snows 
of  Caledonia,  and  the  sultry  plains  of  the  Upper  Egypt; 
nor  was  there  a  province  of  the  empire,  which,  in  the 
course  of  his  reign,  was  not  honoured  with  the  pre- 
sence of  the  monarch.1"  But  the  tranquil  life  of  Anto- 
ninus Pius  was  spent  in  the  bosom  of  Italy;  and,  du- 
ring the  twenty-three  years  that  he  directed  the  public 
administration,  the  longest  journeys  of  that  amiable 
prince  extended  no  farther  than  from  his  palace  in 
Rome,  to  the  retirement  of  his  Lanuvian  villa.c 

Notwithstanding  this  difference  in  their  pacjfic  svstcm  „f 
personal  conduct,  the  general  S3'Stem  of  Hadrian  and  the 
Augustus  was  equally  adopted  and  Uni- lw0  Ant0"lncs- 
formly  pursued  by  Hadrian  and  by  the  two  Antonines. 
They  persisted  in  the  design  of  maintaining  the  dig- 
nity of  the  empire,  without  attempting  to  enlarge  its 
limits.  By  every  honourable  expedient  they  invited 
the  friendship  of  the  barbarians ;  and  endeavoured  to 
convince  mankind,  that  the  Roman  power,  raised  above 
the  temptation  of  conquest,  was  actuated  only  by  the 
love  of  order  and  justice.  During  a  long  period  of 
forty-three  years  their  virtuous  labours  were  crowned 
with  success;  and  if  we  except  a  few  slight  hostilities 
that  served  to  exercise  the  legions  of  the  frontier,  the 
reigns  of  Hadrian  and  Antoninus  Pius  offer  the  fair 
prospect  of  universal  peace.d  The  Roman  name  was 
revered  among  the  most  remote  nations  of  the  earth. 
The  fiercest  barbarians  frequently  submitted  their  dif- 
ferences to  the  arbitration  of  the  emperor;  and  we  are 
informed  by  a  contemporary  historian,  that  he  had  seen 
ambassadors  who  were  refused  the  honour  which  they 
came  to  solicit,  of  being  admitted  into  the  rank  of  sub- 
jects.6 

The  terror  of  the  Roman  arms  added  D,,reMSive  wars 
weight  and  dignity  to  the  moderation  of  of  Marcus  Anto- 
the  emperors.  They  preserved  peace  by  mnus- 
a  constant  preparation  for  war;  and  while  justice  reg- 
ulated their  conduct,  they  announced  to  the  nations  on 
their  confines,  that  they  were  as  little  disposed  to  en- 
dure, as  to  offer,  an  injury.  The  military  strength, 
which  it  had  been  sufficient  for  Hadrian  and  the  elder 
Antoninus  to  display,  was  exerted  against  the  Parthi- 
ans and  the  Germans  by  the  Emperor  Marcus.  The 
hostilities  of  the  barbarians  provoked  the  resentment 
of  that  philosophic  monarch,  and,  in  the  prosecution 
of  a  just  defence,  Marcus  and  his  generals  obtained 
many  signal  victories,  both  on  the  Euphrates,  and  on 
the  Danube.1  The  military  establishment  of  the  Ro- 
man empire,  which  thus  assured  either  its  tranquillity 
or  its  success,  will  now  become  the  proper  and  impor- 
tant object  of  our  attention. 

In  the  purer  ages  of  the  commonwealth,  Militnry  estab- 
the  use  of  arms  was  reserved  for  those  1's|imentoi  ,ha 

.        -    .  .  iii  Konian  empe- 

ranks  or  citizens  who  had  a  country  to  rors. 
love,  a  property  to  defend,  and  some  share  in  enacting 
those  laws,  which  it  was  their  interest,  as  well  as  duty, 
to  maintain.    But  in  proportion  as  the  public  freedom 
was  lost  in  extent  of  conquest,  w  ar  was  gradually  im- 


b  Dion,  1.  Isix.  p.  1153.  Hist.  August,  p.  5 — 8.  If  all  our  historians 
were  lost,  medal.-:,  inscriptions,  and  other  monuments,  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  rcrord  the  travels  of  Hadrian. 

c  See  the  Augustan  History  ami  the  Epitomes. 

d  We  must,  however,  remember  that  in  the  time  of  Hadrian,  a  rebel- 
lion of  the  Jews  raged  with  relig'iuns  fury,  though  only  in  a  single  prov- 
ince :  Pausantas  (I.  viii.  c.  43.)  mentions  two  necessary  and  successful 
wars,  conducted  by  the  generals  of  Pius.  1st,  Against  the  wandering 
Moors,  who  were  driven  into  the  solitudes  of  Atlas.  2nd,  Against  the 
IirigaiHes  of  Britain,  who  had  invaded  the  Roman  province.  Both 
these  wars  (with  several  other  hostilities)  are  mentioned  in  the  Au- 
gustan History,  p.  19. 

e  Appian  of  Alexandria,  in  the  preface  to  his  history  of  the  Roman 
wars. 

f  Dion.  I.  lxii.  Hist.  August,  in  Marco  The  Parthian  victories  gave 
hirlh  to  a  crowd  of  contemptible  historians,  whose  memory  has  been 
rescued  from  oblivion,  and  exposed  to  ridicule,  in  a  very  lively  piece  of 
criticism  of  Lueicn. 
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proved  into  an  art,  and  degraded  into  a  trade.8  The 
legions  themselves,  even  at  the  time  when  they  were 
recruited  in  the  most  distant  provinces,  were  supposed 
to  consist  of  Roman  citizens.  That  distinction  was 
generally  considered,  either  as  a  legal  qualification,  or 
as  a  proper  recompence  for  the  soldier;  but  a  more  se- 
rious regard  was  paid  to  the  essential  merit  of  age, 
strength,  and  military  stature.11  In  all  levies,  a  just 
preference  was  given  to  the  climates  of  the  north  over 
those  of  the  south  :  the  race  of  men  born  to  the  exer- 
cise of  arms  was  sought  for  in  the  country  rather  than 
in  cities;  and  it  was  very  reasonably  presumed  that 
the  hardy  occupations  of  smiths,  carpenters,  and  hunts- 
men, would  supply  more  vigour  and  resolution,  than 
the  sedentary  trades  which  are  employed  in  the  ser- 
vice of  luxury.'  After  every  qualification  of  property 
had  been  laid  aside,  the  armies  of  the  Roman  emperors 
were  still  commanded,  for  the  most  part,  by  officers  of 
a  liberal  birth  and  education  ;  but  the  common  soldiers, 
like  the  mercenary  troops  of  modern  Europe,  were 
drawn  from  the  meanest;  and  very  frequently  the  most 
profligate,  of  mankind. 
„.  -  That  public  virtue  which  among  the  an- 

JJrseipline.  -  *      .  .    ,  -  j 

cients  was  denominated  patriotism,  is  de- 
rived from  a  strong  sense  of  our  own  interest  in  the  pre- 
servation and  prosperity  of  the  free  government  of  which 
we  are  members.  Such  a  sentiment,  which  had  rendered 
the  legions  of  the  republic  almost  invincible,  could  make 
but  a  very  feeble  impression  on  the  mercenary  servants 
of  a  despotic  prince;  and  it  became  necessary  to  sup- 
ply that  defect  by  other  motives,  of  a  different,  but  not 
less  forcible  nature;  honour  and  religion.  The  peas- 
ant, or  mechanic,  imbibed  the  useful  prejudice  that  he 
was  advanced  to  the  more  dignified  profession  of  arms, 
in  which  his  rank  and  reputation  would  depend  on  his 
own  valour;  and  that,  although  the  prowess  of  a  pri- 
vate soldier  must  often  escape  the  notice  of  fame,  his 
own  behaviour  might  sometimes  confer  glory  or  dis- 
grace on  the  company,  the  legion,  or  even  the  army, 
to  whose  honours  he  was  associated.  On  his  first 
entrance  into  the  service,  an  oath  was  administered  to 
him,  with  every  circumstance  of  solemnity.  He  prom- 
ised never  to  desert  his  standard,  to  submit  his  own 
will  to  the  commands  of  his  leaders,  and  to  sacrifice 
his  life  for  the  safety  of  the  emperor  and  the  empire.11 
The  attachment  of  the  Roman  troops  to  their  standards 
was  inspired  by  the  united  influence  of  religion  and  of 
honour.  The  golden  eagle,  which  glittered  in  the 
front  of  the  legion,  was  the  object  of  their  fondest  de- 
votion ;  nor  was  it  esteemed  less  impious,  than  it  was 
ignominious,  to  abandon  that  sacred  ensign  in  the  hour 
of  danger.1  These  motives,  which  derived  their 
strength  from  the  imagination,  were  enforced  by  fears 
and  hopes  of  a  more  substantial  kind.  Regular  pay, 
occasional  donatives,  and  a  stated  recompence,  after 
the  appointed  time  of  service,  alleviated  the  hardships 
of  the  military  life,"1  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was 
impossible  for  cowardice  or  disobedience  to  escape  the 
severest  punishment.    The  centurions  were  authorized 

6  The  poorest  rank  of  soldiers  possessed  above  forty  pound  sterling, 
(Dionys.  Halicarn.  iv.  17.)  a  very  high  qualification  at  a  time  when 
money  was  so  scarce,  that  an  ounce  of  silver  was  equivalent  to  seventy 
pound  weight  of  hrass.  The  populace,  excluded  by  the  ancient  consti- 
tution, were  indiscriminately  admitted  bv  Marius.  See  Sallust.  de 
Bell.  Jugurth.  c.  91. 

h  Caesar  formed  his  legion  Alauda  of  Gauls  and  strangers  :  but  it  was 
during  the  licence  of  civil  war  ;  and  after  the  victory,  he  gave  them  the 
freedom  of  the  city  for  their  reward. 

i  See  Vegetius  de  Re  Militari,  I.  i.  c.  2 — 7. 

k  The  oath  of  service  and  fidelity  to  the  emperor  was  annually  re- 
newed by  the  troops  on  the  first  of  January. 

1  Tacitus  calls  the  Roman  eagles,  Bellorum  Deos.  They  were  placed 
in  a  chapel  in  the  camp,  and  with  the  other  deities  received  the  reli- 
gious worship  of  the  troops. 

m  See  Gronovius  de  Pecunia  vetere,  1.  iii.  p.  120,  &c.  The  emjieror 
Domitian  raised  the  annual  stipend  of  the  legionaries  to  twelve  pieces 
of  gold,  which,  in  his  time,  was  equivalent  to  about  ten  of  our  guineas. 
This  pay,  somewhat  higher  than  our  own,  had  been,  and  was  after- 
wards, gradually  increased,  according  to  flic  progress  of  wealth  and 
military  government.  After  twenty  years'  service,  the  veteran  re- 
ceived three  thousand  denarii,  (ahuut  one  hundred  pounds  sterling,)  or 
a  proportionable  allowance  of  land.  The  pay  and  advantages  of  the 
guards  were,  in  general,  about  double  those  of  the  legions. 


to  chastise  with  blows,  the  generals  had  a  right  to 
punish  with  death,  and  it  was  an  inflexible  maxim  of 
Roman  discipline,  that  a  good  soldier  should  dread 
his  officers  far  more  than  the  enemy.  From  such  laud- 
able arts  did  the  valour  of  the  imperial  troops  receive 
a  degree  of  firmness  and  docility,  unattainable  by  the 
impetuous  and  irregular  passions  of  barbarians. 

And  yet  so  sensible  were  the  Romans 
of  the  imperfection  of  valour  without  E*ercl8es- 
skill  and  practice,  that,  in  their  language,  the  name  of 
an  army  was  borrowed  from  the  word  which  signified 
exercise."  Military  exercises  were  the  important  and 
unremitted  object  of  their  discipline.  The  recruits 
and  young  soldiers  were  constantly  trained  both  in  the 
morning  and  in  the  evening,  nor  was  age  or  knowl- 
edge allowed  to  excuse  the  veterans  from  the  daily 
repetition  of  what  they  had  completely  learnt.  Large 
sheds  were  erected  in  the  winter-quarters  of  the  troops, 
that  their  useful  labours  might  not  receive  any  inter- 
ruption from  the  most  tempestuous  weather ;  and  it 
was  carefully  observed,  that  the  arms  destined  to  this 
imitation  of  war,  should  be  of  double  the  weight  which 
was  required  in  real  action."  It  is  not  the  purpose  of 
this  work  to  enter  into  any  minute  description  of  the 
Roman  exercises.  We  shall  only  remark,  that  they 
comprehended  whatever  could  add  strength  to  the 
body,  activity  to  the  limbs,  or  grace  to  the  motions. 
The  soldiers  were  diligently  instructed  to  march,  to 
run,  to  leap,  to  swim,  to  carry  heavy  burthens,  to 
handle  every  species  of  arms  that  was  used  either  for 
offence  or  for  defence,  either  in  distant  engagement  or 
in  a  closer  onset:  to  form  a  variety  of  evolutions;  and 
to  move  to  the  sound  of  flutes,  in  the  Pyrrhic  or  mar- 
tial dance.p  In  the  midst  of  peace,  the  Roman  troops 
familiarized  themselves  with  the  practice  of  war;  and 
it  is  prettily  remarked  by  an  ancient  historian  who  had 
fought  against  them,  that  the  effusion  of  blood  was 
the  only  circumstance  which  distinguished  a  field  of 
battle  from  a  field  of  exercise."1  It  was  the  policy  of 
the  ablest  generals,  and  even  of  the  emperors  them- 
selves, to  encourage  these  military  studies  by  their 
presence  and  example ;  and  we  are  informed  that  Ha- 
drian, as  well  as  Trajan,  frequently  condescended  to 
instruct  the  unexperienced  soldiers,  to  reward  the  dili- 
gent, and  sometimes  to  dispute  with  them  the  prize  of 
superior  strength  or  dexterity.1.  Under  the  reigns  of 
those  princes,  the  science  of  tactics  was  cultivated 
with  success  ;  and  as  long  as  the  empire  retained  any 
vigour,  their  military  instructions  were  respected  as 
the  most  perfect  model  of  Roman  discipline. 

Nine  centuries  of  war  had  gradually  The  legions  un- 
introduced  into  the  service  many  altera-  der  the  empe- 
tions  and  improvements.  The  legions,  rors- 
as  they  are  described  by  Polybius,5  in  the  time  of  the 
Punic  wars,  differed  very  materially  from  those  which 
achieved  the  victories  of  Caesar,  or  defended  the  mon- 
archy of  Hadrian  and  the  Antonines.  The  constitu- 
tion of  the  imperial  legion  may  be  described  in  a  few 
words.'  The  heavy-armed  infantry,  which  composed 
its  principal  strength,"  was  divided  into  ten  cohorts, 


n  EzercitKS  ab  ezercitando,  Varro  de  Lingua  Latina,  1.  iv.  Cicero  in 
Tuseulan.  ii.  37.  There  is  room  for  a  very  interesting  work,  which 
should  lay  open  the  connection  between  the  languages  and  manners  of 

nation*. 

o  Vegetius,  1.  ii.  and  the  rest  of  his  first  Book. 

p  The  Pyrrhic  dance  is  extremely  well  illustrated  by  M.  le  Beau,  in 
the  Academie  des  Inscriptions,  torn.  xxxv.  p.  262,  &.c.  That  learned 
academician,  in  a  series  of  memoirs,  has  collected  all  the  passages  of  the 
ancients  that  relate  to  the  Roman  legion. 

q  Joseph,  de  Bell.  Judaico,  1.  iii.  c.  5.  We  arc  indebted  to  this  Jew 
for  some  very  curious  details  of  Roman  discipline. 

r  Plin.  Panegyr.  c.  13.    Life  of  Hadrian,  in  the  Angustan  History. 

5  See  an  admirable  digression  on  the  Roman  discipline,  in  the  sixth 
book  of  his  history. 

'  Vegetius  de  Re  Militari,  I.  ii-  c.  4.  &c.  Considerable  part  of  his 
very  perplexed  abridgment  was  taken  from  the  regulations  of  Trajan 
and  Hadrian;  and  the  legion,  as  be  describes  it,  cannot  suit  any  other 
age  of  the  Roman  empire. 

»  Vegetius  de  Re  Militari.  I.  ii.  c.  1.  In  the  purer  age  of  Caesar  and 
Cicero,  the  word  miles  was  almost  confined  to  the  infantry.  Under  the 
lower  empire,  and  in  the  times  of  chivalry,  it  was  appropriated  almost 
as  exclusively  to  the  men  at  arms,  who  fought  on  horseback. 
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and  fifty-five  companies,  under  the  orders  of  a  corres- 
pondent number  of  tribunes  and  centurions.  The  first 
cohort,  which  always  claimed  the  post  of  honour  and 
the  custody  of  the  eagle,  was  formed  of  eleven  hun- 
dred and  five  soldiers,  the  most  approved  for  valour 
and  fidelity.  The  remaining  nine  cohorts  consisted 
each  of  five  hundred  and  fifty-five;  and  the  whole 
body  of  legionary  infantry  amounted  to  six  thousand 
one  hundred  men.  Their  arms  were 
Arms'  uniform,  and  admirably  adapted  to  the 
nature  of  their  service:  an  open  helmet,  with  a  lofty 
crest;  a  breastplate,  or  coat  of  mail:  greaves  on  their 
legs,  and  an  ample  buckler  on  their  left  arm.  The 
buckler  was  of  an  oblong  and  concave  figure,  four  feet 
in  length,  and  two  and  a  half  in  breadth,  framed  of  a 
light  wood,  covered  with  a  bull's  hide,  and  strongly 
guarded  w  ith  plates  of  brass.  Besides  a  lighter  spear, 
the  legionary  soldier  grasped  in  his  right  hand  the 
formidable  pilum,  a  ponderous  javelin,  whose  utmost 
length  was  about  six  feet,  and  which  was  terminated 
by  a  massy  triangular  point  of  steel  of  eighteen  inches.* 
This  instrument  was  indeed  much  inferior  to  our  mod- 
ern fire-arms;  since  it  was  exhausted  by  a  single  dis- 
charge, at  the  distance  of  only  ten  or  twelve  paces. 
Yet  when  it  was  launched  by  a  firm  and  skilful  hand, 
there  was  not  any  cavalry  that  durst  venture  within  its 
reach,  nor  any  shield  or  corslet  that  could  sustain  the 
impetuosity  of  its  weight.  As  soon  as  the  Roman  had 
darted  his  pilum,  he  drew  his  sword,  and  rushed  for- 
wards to  close  with  the  enemy.  His  sword  was  a 
short  well-tempered  Spanish  blade,  that  carried  a  dou- 
ble edge,  and  was  alike  suited  to  the  purpose  of  stri- 
king or  of  pushing ;  but  the  soldier  was  always  in- 
structed to  prefer  the  latter  use  of  his  weapon,  as  his 
own  body  remained  less  exposed,  whilst  he  inflicted  a 
more  dangerous  wound  on  his  adversary.51  The  legion 
was  usually  drawn  up  eight  deep  ;  and  the  regular  dis- 
tance of  three  feet  was  left  between  the  files  as  well 
as  ranks.*  A  body  of  troops  habituated  to  preserve 
this  open  order,  in  a  long  front  and  a  rapid  charge, 
found  themselves  prepared  to  execute  every  disposi- 
tion which  the  circumstances  of  war,  or  the  skill  of 
their  leader,  might  suggest.  The  soldier  possessed  a 
free  space  for  his  arms  and  motions,  and  sufficient  in- 
tervals were  allowed,  through  which  seasonable  rein- 
forcements might  be  introduced  to  the  relief  of  the  ex- 
hausted combatants.*  The  tactics  of  the  Greeks  and 
Macedonians  were  formed  on  very  different  principles. 
The  strength  of  the  phalanx  depended  on  sixteen  ranks 
of  long  pikes,  wedged  together  in  the  closest  array. b 
But  it  was  soon  discovered  by  reflection,  as  well  as 
by  the  event,  that  the  strength  of  the  phalanx  was  un- 
able to  contend  with  the  activity  of  the  legion.c 

c  The  cavalry,  without  which  the  force 

"v  y*  of  the  legion  would  have  remained  im- 
perfect, was  divided  into  ten  troops  or  squadrons;  the 
first,  as  the  companion  of  the  first  cohort,  consisted  of 
an  hundred  and  thirty-two  men;  whilst  each  of  the 
other  nine  amounted  only  to  sixty-six.  The  entire  es- 
tablishment formed  a  regiment,  if  we  may  use  the 
modern  expression,  of  seven  hundred  and  twenty-six 
horse,  naturally  connected  with  its  respective  legion, 
but  occasionally  separated  to  act  in  the  line,  and  to 
compose  a  part  of  the  wings  of  the  army.d    The  cav- 


x  In  ttie  time  of  Polybiu?  and  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  (1.  v.  c.  45.) 
the  steel  (mint  of  the  pilum  seems  to  have  been  much  longer.  In  the 
time  of  Vegetius,  it  was  reduced  lo  a  foot,  or  even  nine  inches.  I  have 
chosen  a  medium. 

J  For  the  legionary  arms,  see  Lipsius  de  Militia  Romana,  I.  iii. 
e.  3—7. 

z  See  the  beautiful  comparison  of  Virgil,  Georgic.  ii.  v.  279. 

a  M.  Guichard,  Memnires  Militaires,  torn.  i.  c.  4.  and  Nouveaux 
Memoircs,  torn  i.  p.  293 — 311.  has  treateil  the  subject  like  a  scholar 
and  an  officer. 

b  See  Arrian's  Tactics.  With  the  true  partiality  of  aGreek,  Arrian 
ralher  chose  to  describe  the  phalanx,  of  which  he  had  read,  than  the 
legions  which  he  had  commanded.  c  Polyb.  1.  xvii. 

d  Veget.  dc  Re  Militari,  I.  ii.  c.  6.  His  positive  testimony,  which 
might  be  supported  by  circumstantial  evidence,  ought  surely  to  silence 
those  critics  who  refuse  the  imperial  legion  its  proper  body  of  cavalry. 

Vol.  I. — C 


airy  of  the  emperors  was  no  longer  composed,  like 
that  of  the  ancient  republic,  of  the  noblest  youths  of 
Rome  and  Italy,  who,  by  performing  their  military 
service  on  horseback,  prepared  themselves  for  the  offi- 
ces of  senator  and  consul;  and  solicited,  by  deeds  of 
valour,  the  future  suffrages  of  their  countrymen.0 
Since  the  alteration  of  manners  and  government,  the 
most  wealthy  of  the  equestrian  order  were  engaged  in 
the  administration  of  justice,  and  of  the  revenue  ;'  and 
whenever  they  embraced  the  profession  of  arms,  they 
were  immediately  intrusted  with  a  troop  of  horse,  or  a 
cohort  of  foot.s  Trajan  and  Hadrian  formed  their  cav- 
alry from  the  same  provinces,  and  the  same  class  of 
their  subjects,  which  recruited  the  ranks  of  the  legion. 
The  horses  were  bred,  for  the  most  part,  in  Spain  or 
Cappadoeia.  The  Roman  troopers  despised  the  com- 
plete armour  with  which  the  cavalry  of  the  East  was 
encumbered.  Their  more  useful  arms  consisted  in  a 
helmet,  an  oblong  shield,  light  boots,  and  a  coat  of 
mail.  A  javelin,  and  a  long  broad-sword,  were  their 
principal  weapons  of  offence.  The  use  of  lances  and 
of  iron  maces  they  seem  to  have  borrowed  from  the 
barbarians.11 

The  safety  and  honour  of  the  empire    .    .,.  . 

.  J  ..  .    ,  .  ,     .'  Auxiliaries. 

were  principally  entrusted  to  the  legions, 
but  the  policy  of  Rome  condescended  to  adopt  every  use- 
ful instrument  of  war.  Considerable  levies  were  regu- 
larly made  among  the  provincials,  who  had  not  yet  de- 
served the  honourable  distinction  of  Romans.  Many  de- 
pendant princes  and  communities,  dispersed  round  the 
frontiers,  were  permitted,  for  a  while,  to  hold  their 
freedom  and  security  by  the  tenure  of  military  ser- 
vice.' Even  select  troops  of  hostile  barbarians  were 
frequently  compelled  or  persuaded  to  consume  their 
dangerous  valour  in  remote  climates,  and  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  state. k  All  these  were  included  under  the 
general  name  of  auxiliaries  ;  and  howsoever  they  might 
vary  according  to  the  difference  of  times  and  circum- 
stances, their  numbers  were  seldom  much  inferior  to 
those  of  the  legions  themselves.1    Among  the  auxilia- 


e  See  Livy  almost  throughout,  particularly  xlii.  fil. 

r  Plin.  Hist.  Natur.  xxxiii  2.  The  true  sense  of  that  very  curious 
passage  was  first  discovered  and  illustrated  by  M.  de  Beaufort,  Repub- 
lique  Romaine,  1.  ii.  c.  2. 

6  As  in  the  instance  of  Horace  and  Agricola.  This  appears  to  have 
been  a  defect  in  the  Roman  discipline  ;  which  Hadrian  endeavoured  to 
remedy,  by  ascertaining  the  legal  age  of  a  tribune. 

[These  details  are  not  altogether  exact.  Although  in  the  later 
times  of  the  republic  and  under  the  first  emperors,  the  young  Roman 
nobles  obtained  the  command  of  a  squadron  or  of  a  cohort  with  mora 
ease  than  in  former  times,  still  they  did  not  obtain  it  without  having 
passed  through  a  sufficiently  long  military  service.  In  general  they 
served  at  firsl  in  the  pretorian  cohort,  which  constituted  the  general's 
guard.  They  were  received  into  intimate  intercourse  with  some  supe- 
rior officer  (in  Contubernium)  and  thus  formed  their  military  character. 
It  was  thus  that  Julius  Ca>sar,  though  descended  from  a  noble  family, 
served  at  first  as  contvbernalis  under  the  pranor  M.  Thernius,  and  af- 
terwards under  Servilius  Isauricus.  (Suet.,  Jul-  2 — 5.  Plutarch  in  Pa- 
rail.  p.  51t),  ed.  Frobenius  )  The  example  of  Horace  which  Gibbon 
brings  forward  to  prove  that  the  young  knights  were  made  tribunes  be- 
fore they  entered  the  service,  proves  nothing.  For  first,  Horace  was 
not  a  knight ;  he  was  the  son  of  a  freedman  of  Venosa,  in  Apulia,  who 
held  the  petty  office  of  tax-gatherer,  coactor  exauctionum.  Besides, 
when  the  poet  was  made  tribune,  Brutus,  whose  army  was  composed 
almost  entirely  of  orientals,  gave  this  title  to  all  Romans  of  any  consid- 
eration who  joined  him.  The  emperors  were  still  less  particular  in 
their  choice  ;  the  number  of  the  tribunes  was  increased  ;  they  gave  titles 
and  honors  to  those  of  the  people  whom  they  wished  to  attach  to  the 
court.  Augustus  gave  the  sons  of  senators  sometimes  a  trihuncship, 
and  sometimes  the  command  of  a  squadron.  Claudius  gave  to  the  knights 
who  entered  the  service,  at  first  the  command  of  a  cohort  of  auxiliaries, 
afterward  that  of  a  squadron,  and  at  last  for  the  first  lime  the  tribune- 
ship.  (Sueton,  in  Claud.,  p. "25,  and  the  notesof  Ernesti.)  The  abuses 
which  sprung  out  of  this  course,  gave  rise  lo  the  ordinance  of  Adrian, 
who  fixed  the  age  at  which  they  could  obtain  this  honor.  (Spartianus 
in  Adr.  x.)  This  ordinance  was  observed  afterwards,  for  the  emperor 
Valerian  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Mulvius  Gallicanus.  prefect  of  the 
pretorian  guard,  excuses  himself  for  having  violated  it  in  favor  of  the 
young  Probus,  afterwards  emperor,  upon  whom  he  had  conferred  the 
tribuneship  thus  early  on  account  of  nis  rare  talents  (Vopiscus  in 
Prob.  iv. )—<?.] 

ft  See  Arrian's  Tactics. 

i  Such,  in  particular,  was  the  state  of  the  Batavians.  Tacit.  Ger- 
mania,  c.  29. 

k  Marcus  Antoninus  obliged  the  vanquished  Quadi  and  Marcomanni 
to  supply  him  with  a  large  body  of  troops,  which  he  immediately  sent 
into  Britain.    Dion  Caesius,  1.  Ixxi. 

1  Tacit.  Anna!  iv.  5.  Those  who  fix  a  regular  proportion  of  as  many 
foot,  and  twice  as  many  horse,  confound  the  auxiliaries  of  the  emperors 
with  the  Italian  allies  of  the  republia. 
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Such  were  the  arts  of  War,  by  which  JVumbcr  and  die- 
the  Roman  emperors  defended  their  ex-  position  of  the 
tensive  conquests,  and  preserved  a  mili-  lc'?lons- 
tary  spirit,  at  a  time  when  every  other  virtue  was  op- 
pressed by  luxury  and  despotism.  If,  in  the  consid- 
eration of  their  armies,  we  pass  from  their  discipline 
to  their  numbers,  we  shall  not  find  it  easy  to  define 
them  with  any  tolerable  accuracy.  We  may  compute, 
however,  that  the  legion,  which  was  itself  a  body  of 
six  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-one  Romans, 
might,  with  its  attendant  auxiliaries,  amount  to  about 
twelve  thousand  five  hundred  men.  The  peace  estab- 
lishment of  Hadrian  and  his  successors  was  composed 
of  no  less  than  thirty  of  these  formidable  brigades ; 
and  most  probably  formed  a  standing  force  of  three 
hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand  men.  Instead  of 
being  confined  within  the  walls  of  fortified  cities, 
which  the  Romans  considered  as  the  refuge  of  weak- 
ness or  pusillanimity,  the  legions  were  encamped  on 
the  banks  of  the  great  rivers,  and  along  the  frontiers 
of  the  barbarians.  As  their  stations,  for  the  most  part, 
remained  fixed  and  permanent,  we  may  venture  to  de- 
scribe the  distribution  of  the  troops.  Three  legions 
were  sufficient  for  Britain.  The  principal  strength 
lay  upon  the  Rhine  and  Danube,  and  consisted  of  six- 
teen legions,  in  the  following  proportions  :  two  in  the 
Lower,  and  three  in  the  Upper,  Germany ;  one  in 
Rhffitia,  one  in  Noricum,  four  in  Pannonia,  three  in 
Mffisia,  and  two  in  Dacia.  The  defence  of  the  Eu- 
phrates was  intrusted  to  eight  legions,  six  of  whom 
were  planted  in  Syria,  and  the  other  two  in  Cappado- 
cia.  With  regard  to  Egypt,  Africa,  and  Spain,  as 
they  were  far  removed  from  any  important  scene  of 
war,  a  single  legion  maintained  the  domestic  tranquil- 
lity of  each  of  those  great  provinces.  Even  Italy  was 
not  left  destitute  of  a  military  force.  Above  twenty 
thousand  chosen  soldiers,  distinguished  by  the  titles 
of  City  Cohorts  and  Praetorian  Guards,  watched  over 
the  safety  of  the  monarch  and  the  capital.  As  the  au- 
thors of  almost  every  revolution  that  distracted  the 
empire,  the  Praetorians  will,  very  soon,  and  very  loud- 
ly, demand  our  attention ;  but  in  their  arms  and  insti- 
tutions we  cannot  find  any  circumstance  which  dis- 
criminated them  from  the  legions,  unless  it  were  a 
more  splendid  appearance,  and  a  less  rigid  disci- 
pline.' 

The  navy  maintained  by  the  emperors 
might  seem  inadequate  to  their  great-  avy' 
ness  ;  but  it  was  fully  sufficient  for  every  useful  pur- 
pose of  government.  The  ambition  of  the  Romans 
was  confined  to  the  land  ;  nor  was  that  warlike  people 
ever  actuated  by  the  enterprizing  spirit  which  had 
prompted  the  navigators  of  Tyre,  of  Carthage,  and 
even  of  Marseilles,  to  enlarge  the  bounds  of  the  world, 
and  to  explore  the  most  remote  coasts  of  the  ocean. 
To  the  Romans  the  ocean  remained  an  object  of  ter- 
ror rather  than  of  curiosity  ;u  the  whole  extent  of  the 
Mediterranean,  after  the  destruction  of  Carthage,  and 
the  extirpation  of  the  pirates,  was  included  within 
their  provinces.  The  policy  of  the  emperors  was  di- 
rected only  to  preserve  the  peaceful  dominion  of  that 
sea,  and  to  protect  the  commerce  of  their  subjects. 
With  these  moderate  views,  Augustus  stationed  two 
permanent  fleets  in  the  most  convenient  ports  of  Italy, 
the  one  at  Ravenna,  on  the  Adriatic,  the  other  at  Mise- 
num,  in  the  bay  of  Naples.  Experience  seems  at 
length  to  have  convinced  the  ancients,  that  as  soon 
as  their  galleys  exceeded  two,  or  at  the  most  three, 
ranks  of  oars,  they  were  suited  rather  for  vain  pomp 
than  for  real  service.  Augustus  himself,  in  the  vic- 
tory of  Actium,  had  seen  the  superiority  of  his  own 
light  frigates  (they  were  called  Lihurnians)  over  the 
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lies,  the  bravest  and  most  faithful  bands  were  placed 
under  the  command  of  prefects  and  centurions,  and 
severely  trained  in  the  arts  of  Roman  discipline;  but 
the  far  greater  part  retained  those  arms,  to  which  the 
nature  of  their  country,  or  their  early  habits  of  life, 
more  particularly  adapted  them.  By  this  institution, 
each  legion,  to  whom  a  certain  proportion  of  auxilia- 
ries was  allotted,  contained  within  itself  every  species 
of  lighter  troops,  and  of  missile  weapons ;  and  was 
capable  of  encountering  every  nation,  with  the  advan- 
tages of  its  respective  arms  and  discipline.1"  Nor  was 
the  legion  destitute  of  what,  in  modern 
Artilleiy.  ]angUage,  would  be  styled  a  train  of  ar- 
tillery. It  consisted  in  ten  military  engines  of  the 
largest,  and  fifty-five  of  a  smaller  size  ;  but  all  of 
which,  either  in  an  oblique  or  horizontal  manner,  dis- 
charged stones  and  darts  with  irresistible  violence." 

The  camp  of  a  Roman  legion  present- 
Encampment.  ed  the  appearance  of  a  fortjflfcci  city.o  As 

soon  as  the  space  was  marked  out,  the  pioneers  care- 
fully levelled  the  ground,  and  removed  every  impedi- 
ment that  might  interrupt  its  perfect  regularity.  Its 
form  was  an  exact  quadrangle ;  and  we  may  calculate, 
that  a  square  of  about  seven  hundred  yards  was  suffi- 
cient for  the  encampment  of  twenty  thousand  Romans; 
though  a  similar  number  of  our  own  troops  would  ex- 
pose to  the  enemy  a  front  of  more  than  treble  that  ex- 
tent. In  the  midst  of  the  camp,  the  praetorium,  or 
general's  quarters,  Tose  above  the  others;  the  cavalry, 
the  infantry,  and  the  auxiliaries,  occupied  their  re- 
spective stations  ;  the  streets  were  broad,  and  perfectly 
straight,  and  a  vacant  space  of  about  two  hundred  feet 
was  left  on  all  sides,  between  the  tents  and  the  ram- 
part. The  rampart  itself  was  usually  twelve  feet 
high,  armed  with  a  line  of  strong  and  intricate  pali- 
sades, and  defended  by  a  ditch  of  twelve  feet  in  depth 
as  well  as  in  breadth.  This  important  labour  was 
performed  by  the  hands  of  the  legionaries  themselves  ; 
to  whom  the  use  of  the  spade  and  the  pick-axe  was 
no  less  familiar  than  that  of  the  sword  or  pilum.  Ac- 
tive valour  may  often  be  the  present  of  nature ;  but 
such  patient  diligence  can  be  the  fruit  only  of  habit 
and  discipline.p 

„    ,  Whenever  the  trumpet  gave  the  signal 

March.  e  i  ii.  i        J  • 

01  departure,  the  camp  was  almost  in- 
stantly broke  up,  and  the  troops  fell  into  their  ranks 
without  delay  or  confusion.  Besides  their  arms,  which 
the  legionaries  scarcely  considered  as  an  encumbrance, 
they  were  laden  with  their  kitchen  furniture,  the  in- 
struments of  fortification,  and  the  provision  of  many 
days."1  Under  this  weight,  which  would  oppress  the 
delicacy  of  a  modern  soldier,  they  were  trained  by  a 
regular  step  to  advance,  in  about  six  hours,  near  twen- 
ty miles/  On  the  appearance  of  an  enemy,  they  threw 
aside  their  baggage,  and  by  easy  and  rapid  evolutions 
converted  the  column  of  march  into  an  order  of  bat- 
tle.' The  slingers  and  archers  skirmished  in  the 
front;  the  auxiliaries  formed  the  first  line,  and  were 
seconded  or  sustained  by  the  strength  of  the  legions; 
the  cavalry  covered  the  flanks,  and  the  military  en- 
gines were  placed  in  the  rear. 

"i  Vegetius,  ii.  2.  Arrian,  in  his  order  of  march  and  battle  against  the 
Alani. 

■i  Thesubject  of  the  ancient  machines  is  treated  with  great  knowledge 
and  ingenuity  by  the  Chevalier  Folard  (Polybe,  torn.  ii.  p.  233 — 290.1 
He  prefers  them  in  many  respects  to  our  modern  cannon  mortars.  We 
may  observe,  that  the  use  of  them  in  the  field  gradually  became  more 
prevalent,  in  proportion  as  personal  valour  and  military  skill  declined 
with  the  Roman  empire.  When  men  were  no  longer  found,  their  place 
was  supplied  by  machines.    See  Vegetius,  ii.  25.  Arrian. 

0  Vegetius  finishes  his  second  book,  and  the  description  of  the  legion, 
with  the  following  emphatic  words:  "  TJniv«rsa  quae  in  quoque  belli 
genere  necessaria  esse  creduntur,  secum  legio  debet  ubique  iwrtarc,  ut 
in  quovis  loco  fixerit  castra,  armatam  faciat  civitatem." 

P  For  the  Roman  Castrametation,  see  Polybius,  1.  vi.  with  Lipsius  de 
Militia  Romana,  Joseph,  de  Bell.  Jud.  1.  iii.  c.  5.  Vegetius,  i.  21—25. 
iii.  9.  and  Memoires  de  Guichard.  torn.  i.  c.  i. 

q  Cicero  in  Tusculan.  ii.  37. — Joseph,  de  Bell.  Jud.  I.  iii.  5.  Fronti- 
iius,  iv.  1. 

r  Vegetius,  i.  9.  See  Memoires  de  1' Academic  des  Inscriptions,  torn. 
xjev.  p.  187. 

1  See  those  evolutions  admirably  well  explained  by  M.  Guichard, 
Nouveaui  Memoires,  torn.  i.  p.  141 — 234. 


I  Tacitus  (Annnl.  iv.  5.)  has  given  us  a  state  of  the  legions  under 
Tiberius  :  and  Dion  Cassius  (1.  Iv.  p.  794.)  under  Alex-andcr  Severus. 
I  have  endeavoured  to  fix  on  the  proper  medium  between  these  two  pe- 
riods.   See  likewise  Lipsius  de  Magnitudine  Romana,  I.  i.  c.  4.  5. 

o  The  Romans  tried  to  disguise,  by  the  pretence  of  religious  awe,  their 
ignorance  and  terror.    Seo  Tacit.  Gcrmania,  c.  34. 
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lofty  but  unwieldy  castles  of  his  rival.1  Of  these  Li- 
burnians  he  composed  the  two  fleets  of  Ravenna  and 
Misenum,  destined  to  command,  the  one  the  eastern, 
the  other  the  western,  division  of  the  Mediterranean  ; 
and  to  each  of  the  squadrons  he  attached  a  body  of 
several  thousand  mariners.  Besides  these  two  ports, 
which  may  be  considered  as  the  principal  seats  of  the 
Roman  navy,  a  very  considerable  force  was  stationed 
at  Frejus,  on  the  coast  of  Provence,  and  the  Euxine 
was  guarded  by  forty  ships,  and  three  thousand  sol- 
diers. To  all  these  we  add  the  fleet  which  preserved 
the  communication  between  Gaul  and  Britain,  and  a 
great  number  of  vessels  constantly  maintained  on  the 
Rhine  and  Danube,  to  harass  the  country,  or  to  inter- 
cept the  passage  of  the  barbarians. y  If  we  review 
this  general  state  of  the  imperial  forces  ;  of  the  caval- 
ry as  well  as  infantry  ;  of  the  legions,  the  auxiliaries, 
the  guards,  and  the  navy ;  the  most  liberal  computa- 
tion will  not  allow  us  to  fix  the  entire  establishment 

Amount  of  the    bV  sea  and  bv  land  at  more  trian  fou.r 

whole  establish-  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men;  a  mili- 
nic'u'  tary  power,  which,  however  formidable 

it  may  seem,  was  equalled  by  a  monarch  of  the  last 
century,  whose  kingdom  was  confined  within  a  single 
province  of  the  Roman  empire.2 

View  of  the  pro-  ^  e  nave  attempted  to  explain  the  spi- 
vincesofthe  Ro-  rit  which  moderated,  and  the  strength 
man  empire.  which  supported,  the  power  of  Hadrian 
and  the  Antonines.  We  shall  now  endeavour,  with 
clearness  and  precision,  to  describe  the  provinces  once 
united  under  their  sway,  but,  at  present,  divided  into 
so  many  independent  and  hostile  states. 

Spain,  the  western  extremity  of  the 

paln-  empire,  of  Europe,  and  of  the  ancient 
world,  has,  in  every  age,  invariably  preserved  the  same 
natural  limits  ;  the  Pyrenean  mountains,  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  That  great  penin- 
sula, at  present  so  unequally  divided  between  two 
sovereigns,  was  distributed  by  Augustus  into  three 
provinces,  Lusitania,  Bwtica,  and  Tarraconensis.  The 
kingdom  of  Portugal  now  fills  the  place  of  the  war- 
like country  of  the  Lusitanians ;  and  the  loss  sustain- 
ed by  the  former,  on  the  side  of  the  east,  is  compen- 
sated by  an  accession  of  territory  towards  the  north. 
The  confines  of  Grenada  and  Andalusia  correspond 
with  those  of  ancient  Bsetica.  The  remainder  of 
Spain,  Gallicia  and  the  Asturias,  Biscay  and  Navarre, 
I. eon  and  the  two  Castiles,  Murcia,  Valencia,  Catalo- 
nia, and  Arragon,  all  contributed  to  form  the  third  and 
most  considerable  of  the  Roman  governments,  which, 
from  the  name  of  its  capital,  was  styled  the  province 
of  Tarragona.1  Of  the  native  barbarians,  the  Celtibe- 
rians  were  the  most  powerful,  as  the  Cantabrians  and 
Asturians  proved  the  most  obstinate.  Confident  in 
the  strength  of  their  mountains,  they  were  the  last 
who  submitted  to  the  arms  of  Rome,  and  the  first  who 
threw  off  the  yoke  of  the  Arabs. 

Ga  j  Ancient  Gaul,  as  it  contained  the  whole 

'  country  between  the  Pyrenees,  the  Alps, 
the  Rhine,  and  the  Ocean,  was  of  greater  extent  than 
modern  France.  To  the  dominions  of  that  powerful 
monarchy,  with  its  recent  acquisitions  of  Alsace  and 
Lorraine,  we  must  add  the  duchy  of  Savo}',  the  can- 
tons of  Switzerland,  the  four  electorates  of  the  Rhine, 
and  the  territories  of  Liege,  Luxemburg,  Hainault, 
Flanders,  and  Brabant.  When  Augustus  gave  laws 
to  the  conquests  of  his  father,  he  introduced  a  division 


*  Plutarch,  in  Mure.  Anton.  And  yet,  if  we  may  credit  Orosius, 
these  monstrous  castles  were  no  more  than  ten  feet  above  the  water, 
vi.  1!'. 

y  See  Lipsius,  de  Magnitud.  Rom.  I.  i.  c,  5.  The  sixteen  last  chap- 
ters of  Vegelius  relate  to  naval  affairs. 

z  Voltaire,  Steele  de  Louis  XIV.  c.  29.  It  must,  however,  be  re- 
membered, that  France  still  feels  that  extraordinary  effort. 

a  See  Strabo,  1.  ii.-  It  is  natural  enough  to  suppose,  that  Arragon  is 
derived  from  Tarraconensis,  and  several  moderns  y/ho  have  written  in 
(  Latin,  use  those  words  as  synonymous.  It  is  however  certain,  that  the 
Arragon,  a  htile  stream  which  falls  from  the  Pyrenees  into  the  Ebro, 
first  gave  its  name  to  a  country,  and  gradually  to  u  kingdom.  See 
d'Anvdlc,  Geographic  du  Moycn  Age,  p.  lb'l. 


of  Gaul,  equally  adapted  to  tne  progress  of  the  le- 
gions, to  the  course  of  the  rivers,  and  to  the  principal 
national  distinctions,  which  had  comprehended  above 
an  hundred  independent  states/  The  sea-coast  of  the 
Mediterranean,  Languedoc,  Provence,  and  Dauphine, 
received  their  provincial  appellation  from  the  colony 
of  Narbonne.  The  government  of  Aquitaine  was  ex- 
tended from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  Loire.  The  country 
between  the  Loire  and  the  Seine  was  styled  the  Cel- 
tic Gaul,  and  soon  borrowed  a  new  denomination  from 
the  celebrated  colony  of  Lugdunum,  or  Lyons.  The 
Belgic  lay  beyond  the  Seine,  and  in  more  ancient 
times  had  been  bounded  only  by  the  Rhine;  but  a  lit- 
tle before  the  age  of  Caesar,  the  Germans,  abusing 
their  superiority  of  valour,  had  occupied  a  considera- 
ble portion  of  the  Belgic  territor}'.  The  Roman  con- 
querors very  eagerly  embraced  so  flattering  a  circum- 
stance, and  the  Gallic  frontier  of  the  Rhine,  from  Basil 
to  Leyden,  received  the  pompous  names  of  the  Upper 
and  the  Lower  Germany.0  Such,  under  the  reign  of 
the  Antonines,  were  the  six  provinces  of  Gaul ;  the 
Narbonnese,  Aquitaine,  the  Celtic,  or  Lyonnese,  the 
Belgic,  and  the  two  Germanies. 

We  have  already  had  occasion  to  men- 
tion  the  conquest  of  Britain,  and  to  fix  '  "' 

the  boundary  of  the  Roman  province  in  this  island. 
It  comprehended  all  England,  Wales,  and  the  low- 
lands of  Scotland,  as  far  as  the  friths  of  Dunbarton 
and  Edinburgh.  Before  Britain  lost  her  freedom,  the 
country  was  irregularly  divided  between  thirty  tribes 
of  barbarians,  of  whom  the  most  considerable  were  the 
Belga?  in  the  West,  the  Brigantes  in  the  North,  the 
Silures  in  South  Wales,  and  the  Iceni  in  Norfolk  and 
Suffolk."1  As  far  as  we  can  either  trace  or  credit  the 
resemblance  of  manners  and  language,  Spain,  Gaul, 
and  Britain  were  peopled  by  the  same  hardy  race  of 
savages.  Before  they  yielded  to  the  Roman  arms, 
they  often  disputed  the  field,  and  often  renewed  the 
contest.  AfteT  this  submission,  they  constituted  the 
western  division  of  the  European  provinces,  which 
extended  from  the  columns  of  Hercules  to  the  wall  of 
Antoninus,  and  from  the  mouth  of  the  Tagus  to  the 
sources  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube. 

Before  the  Roman  conquest,  the  coun- 
try which  is  now  called  Lombardy,  was  a  y' 
not  considered  as  a  part  of  Italy.  It  had  been  occu- 
pied by  a  powerful  colony  of  Gauls,  who,  settling 
themselves  along  the  banks  of  the  Po,  from  Piedmont 
to  Romagna,  carried  their  arms  and  diffused  their  name 
from  the  Alps  to  the  Apennine.  The  Ligurians  dwelt 
on  the  rocky  coast,  which  now  forms  the  republic  of 
Genoa.  Venice  was  yet  unborn  ;  but  the  territories 
of  that  state,  which  lie  to  the  east  of  the  Adige,  were 
inhabited  by  the  Venetians.6  The  middle  part  of  the 
peninsula  that  now  composes  the  duchy  of  Tuscany 
and  the  ecclesiastical  state,  was  the  ancient  seat  of  the 
Etruscans  and  Umbrians  ;  to  the  former  of  whom  Italy 
was  indebted  for  the  first  rudiments  of  civilized  life/ 
The  Tyber  rolled  at  the  foot  of  the  seven  hills  of 
Rome,  and  the  country  of  the  Sabines,  the  Latins,  and 
the  Volsci,  from  that  river  to  the  frontiers  of  Naples, 
was  the  theatre  of  her  infant  victories.  On  that  cele- 
brated ground  the  first  consuls  deserved  triumphs, 
their  successors  adorned  villas,  and  their  posterity 
have  erected  convents.^  Capua  and  Campania  pos- 
sessed the  immediate  territory  of  Naples  ;  and  the  rest 
of  the  kingdom  was  inhabited  by  many  warlike  na- 
tions, the  Marsi,  the  Samnites,  the  Apulians,  and  the 


b  One  hundred  and  fifteen  cities  appear  in  the  Notitia  of  Gaul ;  and 
it  is  well  known  that  this  apj>ellation  was  applied  not  only  to  the  capital 
[own,  but  to  the  whole  territory  of  each  state.  But  Plutarch  and  Ap- 
pian  increase  the  number  of  tribes  to  three  or  four  hundred. 

c  D'Anville.    Notice  de  l'Ancicnne  Gaule. 

d  Whitaker's  History  of  Manchester,  vol.  i.  c.  3. 

e  The  Italian  Veneti,  though  often  confounded  with  the  Gauls,  were 
more  probably  of  Illyrian  origin.  See  M.  Freret,  Memoires  de  l'Acade- 
mie  des  Inscriptions,  torn,  xviii.       f  See  Maffei  Verona  illustrata,  1.  i. 

6  The  first  contract  was  observed  by  the  ancients.  See  Florus,  i.  11. 
The  second  must  strike  every  modorn  traveller. 
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Lucanians;  and  the  sea-coasts  had  been  covered  by 
the  flourishing  colonies  of  the  Greeks.  We  may  re- 
mark, that  when  Augustus  divided  Italy  into  eleven 
regions,  the  little  province  of  Istria  was  annexed  to 
that  seat  of  Roman  sovereignty .h 
The  Danube  The  European  provinces  of  Rome  were 
and  uijrian  protected  by  the  course  of  the  Rhine  and 
frontier.  the  Danuhe>  The  latter  of  those  mighty 
streams,  which  rises  at  the  distance  of  only  thirty 
miles  from  the  former,  flows  above  thirteen  hundred 
miles,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  south-east,  collects  the 
tribute  of  sixty  navigable  rivers,  and  is,  at  length, 
through  six  mouths,  received  into  the  Euxine,  which 
appears  scarcely  equal  to  such  an  accession  of  waters.' 
The  provinces  of  the  Danube  soon  acquired  the  gen- 
eral appellation  of  Illyricum,  or  the  Illyrian  frontier,11 
and  were  esteemed  the  most  war-like  of  the  empire; 
but  they  deserve  to  be  more  particularly  considered 
under  the  names  of  Rhaetia,  Noricum,  Pannonia,  Dal- 
matia,  Dacia,  Ma;sia,  Thrace,  Macedonia,  and  Greece. 
Rh   .  The  province  of  Rhaetia,  which  soon 

K  '"■  extinguished  the  name  of  the  Vindeli- 
cians,  extended  from  the  summit  of  the  Alps  to  the 
banks  of  the  Danube ;  from  its  source,  as  far  as  its 
conflux  with  the  Inn.  The  greatest  part  of  the  flat 
country  is  subject  to  the  elector  of  Bavaria;  the  city 
of  Augsburg  is  protected  by  the  constitution  of  the 
German  empire  ;  the  Grisons  are  safe  in  their  moun- 
tains, and  the  country  of  Tyrol  is  ranked  among  the 
numerous  provinces  of  the  house  of  Austria. 
Noricum  and  The  wide,  extent  of  territory  which  is 
Pannonia.  included  between  the  Inn,  the  Danube, 
and  the  Save ;  Austria,  Styria,  Carinthia,  Carniola, 
the  Lower  Hungary,  and  Sclavonia,  was  known  to  the 
ancients  under  the  names  of  Noricum  and  Pannonia. 
In  their  original  state  of  independence,  their  fierce  in- 
habitants were  intimately  connected.  Under  the  Ro- 
man government  they  were  frequently  united,  and  they 
still  remain  the  patrimony  of  a  single  family.  They 
now  contain  the  residence  of  a  German  prince,  who 
styles  himself  Emperor  of  the  Romans,  and  form  the 
centre,  as  well  as  the  strength,  of  the  Austrian  power. 
It  may  not  be  improper  to  observe,  that  if  we  except 
Bohemia,  Moravia,  the  northern  skirts  of  Austria,  and 
a  part  of  Hungary,  between  the  Teyss  and  the  Dan- 
ube, all  the  other  dominions  of  the  House  of  Austria 
were  comprised  within  the  limits  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire. 

Dalmatia.       Dalmatia,  to  which  the  name  of  Illy- 
ricum more  properly  belonged,  was  a 
long,  but  narrow  tract,  between  the  Save  and  the  Adri- 
atic.   The  best  part  of  the  sea-coast,  which  still  re- 
tains its  ancient  appellation,  is  a  province  of  the  Ve- 
netian state,  and  the  seat  of  the  little  republic  of  Ra- 
gusa.    The  inland  parts  have  assumed  the  Sclavonian 
names  of  Croatia  and  Bosnia;  the  former  obeys  an 
Austrian  governor,  the  latter  a  Turkish  pasha  ;  but  the 
whole  country  is  still  infested  by  tribes  of  barbarians, 
whose  savage   independence  irregularly  marks  the 
doubtful  limit  of  the  christian  and  mahometan  power.1 
ivfcesiaand  Da-     After  the  Danube  had  received  the  wa- 
c,a-  ters  of  the  Teyss  and  the  Save,  it  acqui- 

red, at  least  among  the  Greeks,  the  name  of  Ister.m 
It  formerly  divided  Maesia  and  Dacia,  the  latter  of 
which,  as  we  have  already  seen,  was  a  conquest  of 
Trajan,  and  the  .only  province  beyond  the  river.  If 
we  inquire  into  the  present  state  of  those  countries,  we 
shall  find  that  on  the  left  hand  of  the  Danube,  Temes- 


h  Pliny  (Hist.  Natur.  1.  iii.)  follows  the  division  of  Italy  by  Augustus. 

1  Tourncfort,  Voyages  en  Grece  et  Asie  Mineure,  lettre  xviii. 

k  The  name  of  Illyricum  originally  belonged  to  the  sea-coast  of  the 
Hadriatic.  and  was  gradually  extended  by  the  Romans  from  the  Alps 
to  the  Euxine  sea.   See  Scrverini  Pannonia,  1.  i.  c.  3. 

1  A  Venetian  traveller,  the  Abbate  Fortis,  has  lately  given  us  some 
account  of  those  very  obscure  countries.  But  the  geography  and  anti- 
quities of  the  western  Illyricum  can  be  expected  only  from  the  munifi- 
cence of  the  emperor,  its  sovereign. 

m  The  Save  rises  near  the  confines  of  Istria,  and  was  considered  bv 
the  more  early  Greeks  as  tlie  principal  stream  of  the  Danube. 


war  and  Transylvania  have  been  annexed,  after  many 
revolutions,  to  the  crown  of  Hungary;  whilst  the  prin- 
cipalities of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  acknowledge 
the  supremacy  of  the  Ottoman  Porte.  On  the  right 
hand  of  the  Danube,  Maesia,  which,  during  the  middle 
ages,  was  broken  into  the  barbarian  kingdoms  of  Ser- 
via  and  Bulgaria,  is  again  united  in  Turkish  slavery. 

The  appellation  of  Roumelia,  which  is  T)iracei  Ma. 
still  bestowed  by  the  Turks  on  the  ex-  cedonia,  and 
tensive  countries  of  Thrace,  Macedonia,  Grccce- 
and  Greece,  preserves  the  memory  of  their  ancient 
state  under  the  Roman  empire.  In  the  time  of  the  An- 
tonines,  the  martial  regions  of  Thrace,  from  the  moun- 
tains of  Haemus  and  Rhodope,  to  the  Bosphorus  and 
the  Hellespont,  had  assumed  the  form  of  a  province. 
Notwithstanding  the  change  of  masters  and  of  reli- 
gion, the  new  city  of  Rome,  founded  by  Constantine 
on  the  banks  of  the  Bosphorus,  has  ever  since  remain- 
ed the  capital  of  a  gTeat  monarchy.  The  kingdom  of 
Macedonia,  which,  under  the  reign  of  Alexander,  gave 
laws  to  Asia,  derived  more  solid  advantages  from  the 
policy  of  the  two  Philips ;  and  with  its  dependences 
of  Epirus  and  Thessaly,  extended  from  the  iEgean  to 
the  Ionian  sea.  When  we  reflect  on  the  fame  of 
Thebes  and  Argos,  of  Sparta  and  Athens,  we  can 
scarcely  persuade  ourselves,  that  so  many  immortal 
republics  of  ancient  Greece  were  lost  in  a  single  prov- 
ince of  the  Roman  empire,  which,  from  the  superior 
influence  of  the  Achasan  league,  was  usually  denomi- 
nated the  province  of  Achaia. 

Such  was  the  state  of  Europe  under    .  .  ... 

,     „  rr,,  r .  -    Asia  Minor. 

the  Koman  emperors.  1  he  provinces  of 
Asia,  without  excepting  the  transient  conquests  of 
Trajan,  are  all  comprehended  within  the  limits  of  the 
Turkish  power.  But,  instead  of  following  the  arbi- 
trary divisions  of  despotism  and  ignorance,  it  will  be 
safer  for  us,  as  well  as  more  agreeable,  to  observe  the 
indelible  characters  of  nature.  The  name  of  Asia  Mi- 
nor is  attributed  with  some  propriety  to  the  peninsula, 
which,  confined  betwixt  the  Euxine  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean, advances  from  the  Euphrates  towards  Europe. 
The  most  extensive  and  flourishing  district,  westward 
of  mount  Taurus  and  the  river  Halys,  was  dignified 
by  the  Romans  with  the  exclusive  title  of  Asia.  The 
jurisdiction  of  that  province  extended  over  the  ancient 
monarchies  of  Troy,  Lydia,  and  Phrygia,  the  maritime 
countries  of  the  Pamphylians,  Lycians,  and  Carians, 
and  the  Grecian  colonies  of  Ionia,  which  equalled  in 
arts,  though  not  in  arms,  the  glory  of  their  parent. 
The  kingdoms  of  Bhhynia  and  Pontus  possessed  the 
northern  side  of  the  peninsula  from  Constantinople  to 
Trebizond.  On  the  opposite  side,  the  province  of 
Cilicia  was  terminated  by  the  mountains  of  Syria  :  the 
inland  country,  separated  from  the  Roman  Asia  by  the 
river  Halys,  and  from  Armenia  by  the  Euphrates,  had 
once  formed  the  independent  kingdom  of  Cappadocia. 
In  this  place  we  may  observe,  that  the  northern  shores 
of  the  Euxine,  beyond  Trebizond  in  Asia,  and  beyond 
the  Danube  in  Europe,  acknowledged  the  sovereignty 
of  the  emperors,  and  received  at  their  hands  either 
tributary  princes  or  Roman  garrisons.  Budzak,  Crim 
Tartary,  Circassia,  and  Mingrelia,  are  the  modern  ap- 
pellations of  those  savage  countries." 

Under  the  successors  of  Alexander,  Syria. Phceni- 
Syria  was  the  seat  of  the  Seleucidas,  who  ua,  and  Pal- 
reigned  over  upper  Asia,  till  the  success-  esl,ne- 
ful  revolt  of  the  Parthians  confined  their  dominions 
between  the  Euphrates  and  the  Mediterranean.  When 
Syria  became  subject  to  the  Romans,  it  formed  the 
eastern  frontier  of  their  empire:  nor  did  that  province, 
in  its  utmost  latitude,  know  any  other  bounds  than 
the  mountains  of  Cappadocia  to  the  north,  and  towards 
the  south,  the  confines  of  Egypt  and  the  Red  Sea. 
Phoenicia  and  Palestine  were  sometimes  annexed  to, 
and  sometimes*  separated  from,  the  jurisdiction  of 


»  See  the  Periplus  of  Arrian.  He  examined  the  coast*  of  the  Euxine, 
when  he  was  governor  of  Cappadocia. 
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Syria.  The  former  of  these  was  a  narrow  and  rocky 
coast ;  the  latter  was  a  territory  scarcely  superior  to 
Wales,  either  in  fertility  01  extent.0  Yet  Phoenicia 
and  Palestine  will  for  ever  live  in  the  memory  of  man- 
kind ;  since  America,  as  well  as  Europe,  has  received 
letters  from  the  one,  and  religion  from  the  other.0  A 
sandy  desert  alike  destitute  of  wood  and  water  skirts 
along  the  doubtful  confine  of  Syria,  from  the  Euphrates 
to  the  Red  Sea.  The  wandering  life  of  the  Arabs  was 
inseparably  connected  with  their  independence ;  and 
wherever,  on  some  spots  less  barren  than  the  rest,  they 
ventured  to  form  any  settled  habitation,  they  soon  be- 
came subjects  to  the  Roman  empire.*1 

The  geographers  of  antiquity  have  fre- 
sypt'  quently  hesitated  to  what  portion  of  the 
globe  they  should  ascribe  Egypt/  By  its  situation 
that  celebrated  kingdom  is  included  within  the  immense 
peninsula  of  Africa;  but  it  is  accessible  only  on  the 
side  of  Asia,  whose  revolutions,  in  almost  every  period 
of  history,  Egypt  has  humbly  obeyed.  A  Roman  pre- 
fect was  seated  on  the  splendid  throne  of  the  Ptole- 
mies; and  the  iron  sceptre  of  the  Mamalukes  is  now 
in  the  hands  of  a  Turkish  Pasha.  The  Nile  flows 
down  the  country,  above  five  hundred  miles  from  the 
tropic  of  Cancer  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  marks,  on 
either  side,  the  extent  of  fertility  by  the  measure  of  its 
inundations.  Cyrene,  situated  towards  the  west,  and 
along  the  sea-coast,  was  first  a  Greek  colony,  after- 
wards a  province  of  Egypt,  and  is  now  lost  in  the  desert 
of  Barca.5 


o  [This  comparison  is  exaggerated  witli  the  intention  no  douht  of  at- 
tacking the  authority  of  the  Bible  which  extols  the  fertility  of  Pales- 
tine. Gibbon  bases  his  assertion  only  upon  a  passage  from  Strabo,  b. 
xvi.  p.  1104,  ed.  Almelov.  and  upon  the  present  6tate  of  the  country — 
but  Strabo  is  speaking  only  of  the  environs  of  Jerusalem,  which,  he 
6ays,  were  unfruitful  and  arid  for  sixty  stadia  around  the  city.  He,  in 
other  places,  gives  excellent  testimony  to  the  fertility  of  many  parts  of 
Palestine.  He  says,  "About  Jericho  is  a  forest  of  palm  trees,  and  the 
country  for  a  hundred  stadia  is  full  of  springs  and  well  peopled."  Be- 
sides, Strabo  had  never  seen  Palestine.  He  only  speaks  from  the  re- 
ports of  others,  which  were  very  likely  to  be  as  incorrect  as  those  from 
which  he  wrote  his  description  of  Germany  in  which  Cluvier  has  expo- 
sed so  many  errors— (Cluv.  Germa.  ant.  hook  iii.  ch.  ].)  Finally  his 
testimony  is  confutedand  contradicted  by  that  of  other  ancient  writers 
and  by  medals.  Tacitus  says,  in  speaking  of  Palestine,  "The  men  are 
sound  and  robust,  rains  are  infrequent  and  the  soil  is  fertile.  (Tac.  Hist, 
book  v.  ch.6.)  Ammicnus  Marcellinus  says  also— "The  last  df  (he  Sy- 
ria* is  Palestine,  a  country  of  great  extent,  full  of  good  and  well  cultiva- 
ted land,  and  where  there  are  some  beautiful  cities  which  do  not  yield  to 
one  another  in  any  respect,  but  have  a  sort  of  equality  which  makes 
them  rivals"— (L.  xiv.  c.  8.)  See  also  the  historian  Josephus,  (book  vi. 
ch.  1.  p.  367.)  Procopius  of  Cesarea,  who  lived  in  the  sixth  century 
says  that  Chosroes  king  of  Persia  had  an  extreme  desire  to  make  him- 
lelf  master  of  Palestine  on  account  of  its  extraordinary  fertility,  its 
wealth  and  the  great  number  of  its  inhabitants.  The  Saracens  thought 
the  same,  and  f'-ared  lest  Omar,  who  had  gone  to  Jerusalem,  charmed 
with  the  fertility  of  the  country  and  the  purity  of  the  air,  would  never 
return  to  Medina— (Ockley,  Hist,  of  the  Saracens,  p.  279.)  The  impor- 
tance which  the  Romans  attached  to  the  conquest  of  Palestine,  and  the 
obstacles  which  they  had  to  overcome  to  obtain  it,  prove  still  more  the 
wealth  and  population  of  the  country.  Vespasian  and  Titus  caused 
medals  to  be  struck  with  this  inscription,  Judaa  Capta,  on  which  Pa- 
lestine is  represented  by  a  female  under  a  palm  tree— indicating  the 
excellence  of  the  country.  Other  medals  also  show  its  fertility— for 
example  that  of  Herod  holding  a  cluster  of  grapes,  and  that  o£  the 
young  Agrippa  holding  fruits.  As  to  the  present  state  of  the  country, 
it  is  evident  that  no  argument  can  he  drawn  from  it,  against  its  ancient 
fertility.  The  calamities  through  which  it  has  passed,  the  government 
to  which  it  belongs,  and  the  situation  of  its  inhabitants  sufficiently 
explain  the  savage  and  uncultivated  aspect  of  this  land  where  even 
still  fertile  and  cultivated  tracts  are  found,  as  travellers  fully  testify, 
among  others,  Shaw,  Maundrell,  de  la  Rocque,  &c—  O  ] 

p  The  progress  of  religion  is  well  known.  The  use  of  letters  was  in- 
troduced among  the  savages  of  Europe  about  fifteen  hundred  years  he- 
fore  Christ;  and  the  Europeans  carried  them  to  America  about  fifteen 
centuries  after  the  Christian  ara.  But  in  a  period  of  three  thousand 
years,  the  Phoenician  alphabet  received  considerable  alterations,  as  it 
passed  through  the  hands  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 

<1  Dion  Cassius,  lib  Ixviii.  p.  1131. 

r  Ptolemy  and  Straho,  with  the  modern  geographers,  fix  the  Isthmus 
of  Suez  as  the  boundary  of  Asia  and  Africa.  Dionysius,  Mela,  Pliny, 
Sallust,  Hirtius,  and  Solmus,  have  preferred  for  that" purpose  the  west- 
em  branch  of  the  Nile,  or  even  the  great  Catabathmus,  or  descent 
which  last  would  assign  to  Asia,  not  onlv  Egypt,  but  part  of  Libya. 

«  ("Cyrene  was  founded  by  Lacedemonians  who  came  from  Thera  an 
island  of  the  jEgcan  sea.  Crinus  king  of  this  island  had  a  son  nam.-d 
Aristeus,  and  surnamed  Battus  (from  the  Greek  B»tto5)  because  he 
was  according  to  some,  dumb,  or  according  to  others,  a  stammerer  and 
embarrassed  in  his  pronunciation.  Crinus  consulted  the  Delphic  Ora- 
cle concerning  1  he  malady  of  his  son.  The  oracle  replied  that  he  would 
not  recover  the  free  use  of  speech  urn  il  he  should  found  a  city  in  Africa 
The  weak  state  of-the  inland  Thr-ra  and  the  small  number  of  its  inha- 
bitants, prevented  any  emigrations,  Battus  did  not  depart  The  The- 
reon* being  afflicted  by  the  plage"  consulted  again  the  oracle,  which 
repeated  its  former  response.    Battus  then  departed,  landed  in  Africa. 


From  Cyrene  to  the  ocean,  the  coast  Africa 
of  Africa  extends  above  fifteen  hundred 
miles  ;  yet  so  closely  is  it  pressed  between  the  Medi- 
terranean and  the  Sahara,  or  sandy  desert,  that  its 
breadth  seldom  exceeds  fourscore  or  an  hundred  miles. 
The  eastern  division  was  considered  by  the  Romans 
as  the  more  peculiar  and  proper  province  of  Africa. 
Till  the  arrival  of  the  Phoenician  colonies,  that  fertile 
country  was  inhabited  by  the  Libyans,  the  most  savage 
of  mankind.  Under  the  immediate  jurisdiction  of  Car- 
thage, it  became  the  centre  of  commerce  and  empire; 
but  the  republic  of  Carthage  is  now  degenerated  into 
the  feeble  and  disorderly  states  of  Tripoli  and  Tunis. 
The  military  government  of  Algiers  oppresses  the  wide 
extent  of  Numidia,  as  it  was  once  united  under  Massi- 
nissa  and  Jugurtha:  but  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  the 
limits  of  Numidia  were  contracted;  and  at  least  two 
thirds  of  the  country  acquiesced  in  the  name  of  Mauri- 
tania, with  the  epithet  of  Cajsariensis.  The  genuine 
Mauritania,  or  country  of  the  Moors,  which,  from  the 
ancient  city  of  Tingi,  or  Tangier,  was  distinguished 
by  the  appellation  of  Tingitana,  is  represented  by  the 
modern  kingdom  of  Fez.  Salle,  on  the  ocean,  so  in- 
famous at  present  for  its  piratical  depredations,  was 
noticed  by  the  Romans,  as  the  extreme  object  of  their 
power,  and  almost  of  their  geography.  A  city  of  their 
foundation  may  still  be  discovered  near  Mequinez,  the 
residence  of  the  barbarian  whom  we  condescend  to 
style  the  Emperor  of  Morocco ;  but  it  does  not  appear 
that  bis  more  southern  dominions,  Morocco  itself,  and 
Segelmessa,  were  ever  comprehended  within  the  Ro- 
man province.  The  western  parts  of  Africa  are  inter- 
sected by  the  branches  of  mount  Atlas,  a  name  so  idly 
celebrated  by  the  fancy  of  poets;'  but  which  is  now 
diffused  over  the  immense  ocean  that  rolls  between  the 
ancient  and  the  new  continent." 

Having  now  finished  the  circuit  of  the  The  inediter- 
Roman  empire,  we  may  observe,  that  ranean  with  its 
Africa  is  divided  from  Spain  by  a  narrow  Islands- 
strait  of  about  twelve  miles,  through  which  the  Atlan- 
tic flows  into  the  Mediterranean.  The  columns  of 
Hercules,  so  famous  among  the  ancients,  were  two 
mountains  which  seemed  to  have  been  torn  asunder  by 
some  convulsion  of  the  elements  ;  and  at  the  foot  of  the 
European  mountain,  the  forlress  of  Gibraltar  is  now 
seated.  The  whole  extent  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
its  coasts,  and  its  islands,  were  comprised  within  the 
Roman  dominion.  Of  the  larger  islands,  the  two 
Baleares,  which  derive  their  name  of  Majorca  and 
Minorca  from  their  respective  size,  are  subject  at  pre- 
sent, the  former  to  Spain,  the  latter  to  great  Britain. 
It  is  easier  to  deplore  the  fate,  than  to  describe  the  ac- 
tual condition  of  Corsica.  Two  Italian  sovereigns  as- 
sume a  regal  title  from  Sardinia  and  Sicily.  Crete,  or 
Candia,  with  Cyprus,  and  most  of  the  smaller  islands 
of  Greece  and  Asia,  have  been  subdued  by  the  Turk- 

and,  according  to  Pausanias,  being  frightened  at  the  sight  of  a  lion,  ho 
uttered  a  cry  and  suddenly  recovered  the  use  of  speech.  Ho  took  poa« 
session  of  the  billCyra,  and  built  upon  it  the  city  Cyrene.  This  colony 
soon  attained  a  high  degree  of  splendor.  Its  history  and  medals,  which 
arc  still  extant,  attest  its  power  and  wealth— (Pee  Eckhel  De  doetrina 
nummorum  veterum  ;  vol.  iv.  p.  117.)  It  fell  at  last  into  the  power  of  the 
Ptolemies,  when  the  Macedonians  invaded  Egypt.  The  first  Ptolemy 
La<rus,  called  Soier,  made  himself  master  of  Cyrenaica,  which  belonged 
to  his  successors  until  Ptolemy  Apian  gave  it  by  will  to  the  Romans, 
who,  uniting  it  to  Crete,  formed  of  them*  one  province.  The  port 
of  Cyrene  was  called  Apollonia,  il  is  now  called  Marzasusa  or  Sosusk, 
from  which  d'Anville  infers  that  it  is  the  city  which  bore  the  name  of 
Sozusa  during  the  time  of  the  lower  empire.  Some  ruins  of  Cyreno  re- 
main under  the  name  of  Curin.  The  history  of  this  coluny,  obscured  as 
to  its  oriirin  by  the  fables  of  antiquity  is  related  at  length  by  many  nn- 
cient  and  modern  authors — Src  among  others  Herodotus,  book  iv.  c.  150. 
Callimaeus  (who  was  himself  a  Cyrenianj  Hymn  ad  J}j>oU.  and  tho 
notes  of  Ppuiiheim ;  Diodorus  Sicutus  iv.  83 ;  Justin  xiii.  7.  D'Anville, 
Cengr.  anc.  vol.  iii.  p.  43,  &c— G.] 

t  The  long  ranire,  moderate  height,  and  gentle  doHivitvof  mount  At- 
las, (see  Shaw's  Travel*,  p.  5.)  are  very  unlike  a  solitary  mountain  which 
rears  its  h-ad  into  t ho  clouds,  and  seems  to  support  the  heavens.  The 
|>eak  of  TenerihV,  on  the  contrary,  rises  a  league  and  a  half  abo^c  the 
surface  of  the  sea,  and  as  it  was  frequently  visited  by  the  Pho-niciaint, 
might  en«a2<-  the  notice  of  the  Creek  poets.  Sr-e  BtirTnn,  Histoire  Na- 
ture] In,  torn.  i.  p.  342;    Histoire  des  Voyages,  torn.  ii. 

u  J\I.  de  Voltaire,  torn.  xiv.  p.  297.  unsupported  by  either  fact  or 
probability,  has  generously  bestowed  the  Canary  Islands  on  the  Roman 
empire  > 
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ish  arms ;  whilst  the  little  rock  of  Malta  defies  their 
power,  and  has  emerged,  under  the  government  of  its 
military  Order,  into  fame  and  opulence. 
General  idea  of  Tliis  long  enumeration  of  provinces, 
the  Roman  em-  whose  broken  fragments  have  formed  so 
piie'  many  powerful  kingdoms,  might  almost 

induce  us  to  forgive  the  vanity  or  ignorance  of  the  an- 
cients. Dazzled  with  the  extensive  sway,  the  irresist- 
ible strength,  and  the  real  or  affected  moderation  of  the 
emperors,  they  permitted  themselves  to  despise,  and 
sometimes  to  forget,  the  outlying  countries  which  had 
been  left  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  barbarous  indepen- 
dence; and  they  gradually  usurped  the  licence  of  con- 
founding the  Roman  monarchy  with  the  globe  of  the 
earth.11  But  the  temper,  as  well  as  knowledge,  of  a 
modern  historian,  require  a  more  sober  and  accurate 
language.  He  may  impress  a  juster  image  of  the 
greatness  of  Rome,  by  observing  that  the  empire  was 
above  two  thousand  miles  in  breadth,  from  the  wall  of 
Antoninus  and  the  northern  limits  of  Dacia,  to  mount 
Atlas  and  the  tropic  of  Cancer;  that  it  extended,  in 
length,  more  than  three  thousand  miles,  from  the  West- 
ern ocean  to  the  Euphrates  ;  that  it  was  situated  in  the 
finest  part  of  the  temperate  zone,  between  the  twenty- 
fourth  and  fifty-sixth  degrees  of  northern  latitude;  and 
that  it  was  supposed  to  contain  above  sixteen  hundred 
thousand  square  miles,  for  the  most  part  of  fertile  and 
well  cultivated  land. > 


CHAPTER  II 

Of  the  union  and  internal  prosperity  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire in  the  age  of  the  Antonines. 

Principles  of  It  is  not  alone  by  the  rapidity,  or  ex- 
government.  tent  0f  conqUesti  that  we  should  estimate 
the  greatness  of  Rome.  The  sovereign  of  the  Russian 
deserts  commands  a  larger  portion  of  the  globe.  In 
the  seventh  summer  after  his  passage  of  the  Helles- 
pont, Alexander  erected  the  Macedonian  trophies  on 
the  banks  of  the  Hyphasis.a  Within  less  than  a  cen- 
tury, the  irresistible  Zingis,  and  the  Mogul  princes  of 
his  race,  spread  their  cruel  devastations  and  transient 
empire,  from  the  sea  of  China,  to  the  confines  of  Egypt 
and  Germany.b  But  the  firm  edifice  of  Roman  power 
was  raised  and  preserved  by  the  wisdom  of  ages.  The 
obedient  provinces  of  Trajan  and  the  Antonines  were 
united  by  laws,  and  adorned  by  arts.  They  might 
occasionally  suffer  from  the  partial  abuse  of  delegated 
authority  ;  but  the  general  principle  of  government 
was  wise,  simple,  and  beneficent.  They  enjoyed  the 
religion  of  their  ancestors,  whilst  in  civil  honours  and 
advantages  they  were  exalted,  by  just  degrees,  to  an 
equality  with  their  conquerors. 

Universal  spirit  L  The  policy  of  the  emperors  and  the 
of  toleration.  senate,  as  far  as  it  concerned  religion, 
was  happily  seconded  by  the  reflections  of  the  enlight- 


x  Bcrgier,  Hist,  des  Grands  Chemins,  1.  iii.  c.  3,  2,  3,  4.  a  very  useful 
collection. 

y  See  Templeman's  survey  of  t  he  Globe  :  but  I  distrust  both  the  Doc- 
tor's learning  and  his  maps. 

a  They  were  erected  about  the  midway  between  Lahor  and  Delhi. 
The  conquests  of  Alexander  in  Hindostan  were  confined  to  the  Punjab, 
a  country  watered  by  the  five  great  streams  of  the  Indus. 

[The  Ilyphasis  is  one  of  the  five  rivers  which  flow  into  the  Indus 
or  Sinde  after  having  traversed  the  province  of  Pendj-ab.  a  name  which 
signifies  in  Persian  the  five  rivers— of  these  five  rivers  four  are  known 
in  the  history  of  Alexander's  expedition^they  are  the  Hydaspes,  the 
Hydraotes.  the  Acesinus  and  the  Ilyphasis.  Geographers  difTer  respect- 
ing the  agreement  between  the  ancient  and  modern  names.  Accord- 
ing to  D'Anville  the  Hydaspis  is  now  the  Shantron,  the  Acesinus  is 
the  river  which  pa?*ses  by  Lahore  or  the  Rautee.  the  Hydraotes  is  called 
Biah,  and  the  Hyphasis  CuuL  Rennel  in  the  maps  of  bis  Geography 
of  Indostan  gives  the  name  of  Bchal  or  Chelum  to  the  Flydaspis,  of  Chu- 
vaub  to  the  Acesinus,  of  Rnnrrc  to  the  Hydraotes.  and  of  Brniah  to  the 
Ilyphasis — (see  D'Anville,  Geogr.  ane.  vol.2,  p.  340,  and  the  description 
of  Indostan  by  James  Rennell,  vol.2,  p  230  with  the  map.)  An  En 
glish  writer,  Mr.  Vincent,  has  since  extensively  treated  of  all  these 
questions;  and  the  resources  which  have  aided  him  in  his  researches, 
and  the  care  he  has  bestowed  leave  it  is  said,  nothing  more  to  be  desi- 
red. I  am  able  to  speak  of  his  workB,  not  being  acquainted  with  them, 
only  by  the  reputation  the  author  has  acquired. — G.} 

b  Sec  M.  deGuigncs.  Histoires  des  Huns,  I.  xv.  xvi.  and  xvii. 


ened,  and  by  the  habits  of  the  superstitious,  part  of 
their  subjects.  The  various  modes  of  worship,  which 
prevailed  in  the  Roman  world,  were  all  considered  by 
the  people,  as  equally  true ;  by  the  philosopher  as 
equally  false;  and  by  the  magistrate,  as  equally  useful. 
And  thus  toleration  produced  not  only  mutual  indul- 
gence, but  even  religious  concoTd. 

The  superstition  of  the  people  was  not 
imbittered  by  any  mixture  of  theological  peo?,e- 
rancour  ;  nor  was  it  confined  by  the  chains  of  any  spe- 
culative system.  The  devout  polytheist,  though  fond- 
ly attached  to  his  national  rites,  admitted  with  implicit 
faith  the  different  religions  of  the  earth. c  Fear,  grati- 
tude, and  curiosity,  a  dream  or  an  omen,  a  singular 
disorder,  or  a  distant  journey,  perpetually  disposed 
him  to  multiply  the  articles  of  his  belief,  and  to  enlarge 
the  list  of  his  protectors.  The  thin  textile  of  the  Pa- 
gan mythology  was  interwoven  with  various,  but  not 
discordant,  materials.  As  soon  as  it  was  allowed  that 
sages  and  heroes,  who  had  lived  or  who  had  died  for 
the  benefit  of  their  country,  were  exalted  to  a  state  of 
power  and  immortality,  it  was  universally  confessed, 
that  they  deserved,  if  not  the  adoration,  at  least  the 
reverence,  of  all  mankind.  The  deities  of  a  thousand 
groves  and  a  thousand  streams  possessed,  in  peace, 
their  local  and  respective  influence ;  nor  could  the  Ro- 
man who  deprecated  the  wrath  of  the  Tiber,  deride 
the  Egyptian  who  presented  his  offering  to  the  benefi- 
cent genius  of  the  Nile.  The  visible  powers  of  nature, 
the  planets,  and  the  elements,  were  the  same  through- 
out the  universe.  The  invisible  governors  of  the  moral 
world  were  inevitably  cast  in  a  similar  mould  of  fiction 
and  allegory.  Ever}-  virtue,  and  even  vice,  acquired 
its  divine  representative;  every  art  and  profession  its 
patron,  whose  attributes,  in  the  most  distant  ages  and 
countries,  were  uniformly  derived  from  the  character 
of  their  peculiar  votaries.  A  republic  of  gods  of  such 
opposite  tempers  and  interest  required,  in  every  sys- 
tem, the  moderating  hand  of  a  supreme  magistrate, 
who,  by  the  progress  of  knowledge  and  flattery,  was 
gradually  invested  with  the  sublime  perfections  of  an 
Eternal  Parent,  and  an  Omnipotent  Monarch.*1  Such 
was  the  mild  spirit  of  antiquity,  that  the  nations  were 
less  attentive  to  the  difference,  than  to  the  resemblance, 
of  their  religious  worship.  The  Greek,  the  Roman, 
and  the  Barbarian,  as  they  met  before  their  respective 
altars,  easily  persuaded  themselves,  that  under  various 
names,  and  with  various  ceremonies,  they  adored  the 
same  deities.  The  elegant  mythology  of  Homer  gave 
a  beautiful  and  almost  a  regular  form  to  the  polythe- 
ism of  the  ancient  world.' 

The  philosophers  of  Greece  deduced  .  „ 
their  morals  from  the  nature  of  man,  Ta-  P  "  0SOP  era- 
ther  than  from  that  of  God.  They  meditated,  however, 
on  the  Divine  nature,  as  a  very  curious  and  important 
speculation;  and  in  the  profound  inquiry,  they  display- 
ed the  strength  and  weakness  of  the  human  understand- 
ing.' Of  the  four  most  celebrated  schools,  the  Stoics 
and  the  Platonists  endeavoured  to  reconcile  the  jarring 
interests  of  reason  and  piety.  They  have  left  us  the 
most  sublime  proofs  of  the  existence  and  perfections  of 
the  first  cause;  but  as  it  was  impossible  for  them  to 
conceive  the  creation  of  matter,  the  workman  in  the 

c  There  is  not  any  writer  who  describes  in  so  lively  a  manner  as  He- 
rodotus, the  true  genius  of  Polytheism.  The  best  commentary  may  be 
found  in  Mr.  Hume's  Natural  History  of  Religion;  and  the  best  contrast 
in  Bossuet's  Universal  History.  Some  obscure  traces  of  an  intolerant 
spirit  appear  in  the  conduct  of  the  Egyptians,  (see  Juvenal,  Sat.  xv.) 
and  the  Christians,  as  well  as  Jews,  who  lived  under  the  Roman  em- 
pire, formed  a  very  important  exception;  so  importnnt  indeed  that  the 
discussion  will  require  a  distinct  chapter  of  this  work. 

d  The  rights,  powers,  and  pretensions  of  the  sovereign  of  Olympus, 
arc  very  clearly  described  in  the  xvth  book  of  the  Hind:  in  the  Greek 
original,  I  mean  ;  for  Mr.  Pope,  without  perceiving  it,  has  improved  the 
theology  of  Homer. 

e  See  for  instance.  Caesar  dc  Bell.  Gall.  vi.  17.  Within  a  century  or 
two  the  Gauls  themselves  applied  to  their  gods  the  names  of  Mercury, 
Mars,  Apollo,  &c. 

f  The  admirable  work  of  Cicero  de  Natnra  Deorum,  is  the  best  clue 
we  have  to  guide  us  through  the  dark  and  profound  abyss  He  repre- 
sents with  candour,  and  confutes  with  subtilly,  the  opinions  of  tho 
philosophers. 
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Stoic  philosophy  was  not  sufficiently  distinguished 
from  the  work;  whilst,  on  the  contrary,  the  spiritual 
God  of  Plato  and  his  disciples,  resemhled  an  idea,  ra- 
ther than  a  substance.  The  opinions  of  the  Academics 
and  Epicureans  were  of  a  less  religious  cast;  but 
whilst  the  modest  science  of  the  former  induced  them 
to  doubt,  the  positive  ignorance  of  the  latter  urged  them 
to  deny,  the  providence  of  a  supreme  Ruler.  The  spi- 
rit of  inquiry,  prompted  by  emulation,  and  supported 
by  freedom,  had  divided  the  public  teachers  of  philoso- 
phy into  a  variety  of  contending  sects ;  but  the  ingeni- 
ous youth,  who,  from  every  part,  resorted  to  Athens, 
and  the  other  seats  of  learning  in  the  Roman  empire, 
were  alike  instructed  in  every  school  to  reject  and  to 
despise  the  religion  of  the  multitude.  How,  indeed, 
was  it  possible,  that  a  philosopher  should  accept,  as 
divine  truths,  the  idle  tales  of  the  poets,  and  the  inco- 
herent traditions  of  antiquity  ;  or  that  he  should  adore, 
as  gods,  those  imperfect  beings,  whom  he  must  have 
despised  as  men  !  Against  such  unworthy  adversaries, 
Cicero  condescended  to  employ  the  arms  of  reason  and 
eloquence;  but  the  satire  of  Lueian  was  a  much  more 
adequate,  as  well  as  more  efficacious,  weapon.  We 
may  be  well  assured,  that  a  writer  conversant  with  the 
world,  would  never  have  ventured  to  expose  the  gods 
of  his  country  to  public  ridicule,  had  they  not  already 
been  the  objects  of  secret  contempt  among  the  polished 
and  enlightened  orders  of  society.? 

Notwithstanding  the  fashionable  irreligion  which 
prevailed  in  the  age  of  the  Antonines,  both  the  inter- 
ests of  the  priests  and  the  credulity  of  the  people  were 
sufficiently  respected.  In  their  writings  and  conver- 
sation, the  philosophers  of  antiquity  asserted  the  inde- 
pendent dignity  of  reason  ;  but  they  resigned  their  ac- 
tions to  the  commands  of  law  and  of  custom.  View- 
ing, with  a  smile  of  pity  and  indulgence,  the  various 
errors  of  the  vulgar,  they  diligently  practised  the  cere- 
monies of  their  fathers,  devoutly  frequented  the  tem- 
ples of  the  gods;  and  sometimes  condescending  to  act 
a  part  on  the  theatre  of  superstition,  they  concealed  the 
sentiments  of  an  atheist  under  the  sacerdotal  robes. 
Reasoners  of  such  a  temper  were  scarcely  inclined  to 
wrangle  about  their  respective  modes  of  faith,  or  of 
worship.  It  was  indifferent  to  them  what  shape  the 
folly  of  the  multitude  might  choose  to  assume;  and 
they  approached  with  the  same  inward  contempt,  and 
the  same  external  reverence,  the  altars  of  the  Lybian, 
the  Olympian,  or  the  Capitoline  Jupiter.h 
Ofthemagis-  It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  from  what 
trate.  motives  a  spirit  of  persecution  could  in- 
troduce itself  into  the  Roman  councils.  The  magis- 
trates could  not  be  actuated  by  a  blind  though  honest 
bigotry,  since  the  magistrates  were  themselves  philoso- 
phers ;  and  the  school  of  Athens  had  given  laws  to  the 
senate.  They  could  not  be  impelled  by  ambition  or 
avarice,  as  the  temporal  and  ecclesiastical  powers 
were  united  in  the  same  hands.  The  pontiffs  were 
chosen  among  the  most  illustrious  of  the  senators ; 
and  the  office  of  supreme  pontiff  was  constantly  exer- 
cised by  the  emperors  themselves.  They  knew  and 
valued  the  advantages  of  religion,  as  it  is  connected 
with  civil  government.  They  encouraged  the  public 
festivals  which  humanize  the  manners  of  the  people. 
They  managed  the  arts  of  divination,  as  a  convenient 
instrument  of  policy  ;  and  they  respected,  as  the  firm 
est  bond  of  society,  the  useful  persuasion,  that,  either 
in  this  or  in  a  future  life,  the  crime  of  perjury  is  most 
assuredly  punished  by  the  avenging  gods.'  But  whilst 
they  acknowledged  the  general  advantages  of  religion, 


they  were  convinced  that  the  various  modes  of  worship 
contributed  alike  to  the  same  salutary  purposes:  and 
that,  in  every  country,  the  form  of  superstition,  which 
had  received  the  sanction  of  time  and  experience,  was 
the  best  adapted  to  the  climate,  and  to  its  inhabitants. 
Avarice  and  taste  very  frequently  de-  ^ 
spoiled  the  vanquished  nations  of  the  ele-  "  c  Prov,nces- 
gant  statues  of  their  gods,  and  the  rich  ornaments  of 
their  temples  ;k  but,  in  the  exercise  of  the  religion 
which  they  derived  from  their  ancestors,  they  uniform- 
ly experienced  the  indulgence,  and  even  protection,  of 
the  Roman  conquerors.  The  province  of  Gaul  seems, 
and  indeed  only  seems,  an  exception  to  this  universal 
toleration.  Under  the  specious  pretext  of  abolishing 
human  sacrifices,  the  emperors  Tiberius  and  Claudius 
suppressed  the  dangerous  powers  of  the  druids:1  but 
the  priests  themselves,  their  gods  and  their  altars, 
subsisted  in  peaceful  obscurity  till  the  final  destruction 
of  Paganism.1" 

Rome,  the  capital  of  a  great  monarchy, 
was  incessantly  filled  with  subjects  and 
strangers  from  every  part  of  the  world,"  who  all  intro- 
duced and  enjoyed  the  favourite  superstitions  of  their 
native  country.0  Every  city  in  the  empire  was  justi- 
fied in  maintaining  the  purity  of  its  ancient  ceremonies; 
and  the  Roman  senate,  using  the  common  privilege, 
sometimes  interposed,  to  check  this  inundation  of  for- 
eign rites.  The  Egyptian  superstition,  of  all  the  most 
contemptible  and  abject,  was  frequently  prohibited ; 
the  temples  of  Serapis  and  Isis  demolished,  and  their 
worshippers  banished  from  Rome  and  Italy."  But  the 
zeal  of  fanaticism  prevailed  over  the  cold  and  feeble 
efforts  of  policy.  The  exiles  returned,  the  proselytes 
multiplied,  the  temples  were  restored  with  increasing 
splendour,  and  Isis  and  Serapis  at  length  assumed 
their  place  among  the  Roman  deities.q  Nor  was  this 
indulgence  a  departure  from  the  old  maxims  of  gov- 
ernment. In  the  purest  ages  of  the  commonwealth, 
Cybele  and  jEscuIapius  had  been  invited  by  solemn 
embassies  ;r  and  it  was  customary  to  tempt  the  pro- 
tectors of  besieged  cities,  by  the  promise  of  more  dis- 
tinguished honours  than  they  possessed  in  their  native 
country .s  Rome  gradually  became  the  common  temple 
of  her  subjects;  and  the  freedom  of  the  city  was  be- 
stowed on  all  the  gods  of  mankind.' 

II.  The  narrow  policy  of  preserving,  _  , 

....  •   ,  .1  Freedom  of  Rome, 

without  any  foreign  mixture,  the  pure 

blood  of  the  ancient  citizens,  had  checked  the  fortune, 

and  hastened  the  ruin,  of  Athens  and  Sparta.  The 

aspiring  genius  of  Rome  sacrificed  vanity  to  ambition, 

and  deemed  it  more  prudent,  as  well  as  honourable,  to 

adopt  virtue  and  merit  for  her  own  wheresoever  they 

were  found,  among  slaves  or  strangers,  enemies  or 


K  1  do  not  pretend  to  assert,  that,  in  this  irreligious  age,  the  natural 
terrors  of  superslii ion,  dreams,  omens,  apparitions,  &c.  had  lost  their 
efficacy. 

a  Socrates,  Epicurus,  Cicero,  and  Plutarch,  always  inculcated  a  de- 
cent  reverence  fur  the  religion  of  their  own  country,  and  of  mankind. 
The  devotion  of  Epicurus  was  assiduous  and  exemplary.  Diocen.  Lacrt. 
t  10. 

Polyhius,  I.  vi.  c.  53,  54.  Juvenal,  Sat.  xiii.  laments  that  in  his 
time  tins  apprehension  had  lost  much  of  its  effect. 


k  See  the  fate  of  Syracuse,  Tarcntum.  Ambracia,  Corinth,  &c.  the 
conduct  of  Verres,  in  Cicero,  (Actio  ii.  Ornt.  4.)  and  the  usual  practice 
of  governors,  in  the  viiith  Satire  of  Juvenal. 

1  Suetou.  in  Claud.— Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  xxx.  1. 

m  Pelloutier  Histoire  ttes  Celtes,  torn.  vi.  p.  230—252. 

"  Seneca  Consolat.  ad  Helviam,  p.  "4.    Edit.  Lips. 

0  Dionysius  llulirarn*  Anliquitat.  Roman.  1.  ii. 

P  In  the  year  of  Rome  701,  the  temple  of  Isis  and  Serapis  was  demo- 
lished by  the  order  of  the  Senate,  (Dion  Cassius,  1.  xl.  p.  252)  and  even 
by  the  hands  of  the  consul,  (Valerius  Maximus,  1.  3.)  After  the  death 
of  Ca-sar,  it  was  restored  at  the  public  expense,  (Dion.  1.  xlvii.  p,  501.) 
When  Augustus  was  in  Egypt,  he  revered  the  majesty  of  Serapis  (Dion, 
1.  Ii.  p.  647.);  hut  in  the  Poma'rium  of  Rome,  and  a  mile  round  it,  he 
prohibited  the  worship  of  the  Egyptian  gods,  (Dion.  1.  liii.  p.  070.  1.  liv. 
p.  735.)  They  remained  however,  very  fashionable  under  bis  reign 
(Ovid,  de  Art.  Amand.  1.  1.)  and  that  of  his  successor,  till  the  justice  of 
Tiberius  was  provoked  to  some  acts  of  severity.  (See  Tacit.  Anna!,  ii. 
85.    Joseph.  Antiquit.  1.  xviii.c.  3.) 

[Gibbon  makes  here  a  single  event  of  two  events,  separated  one  from 
the  other  by  the  distance  of  166  years.  Tt  was  in  the  year  of  Rome 
535,  that  the  Senate  having  ordered  the  destruction  of  the  temples  of 
Isis  and  of  Serapis.  no  one  would  lift  his  hand  to  destroy  them,  and  the 
consul  L.  vEmilius  l'aulus  took  himself  an  axe  and  gave'  the  first  stroke 
(Val.  Max,  hook  i.  c.  3.)  Gibbon  attributes  this  circumstance  to  the 
second  demolishing  which  took  place  in  701,  and  which  he  regards  as 
the  first.— (}.] 

q  Tertullian  in  Apologetic,  c.  6.  p.  74.  Edit.  Havercamp.  I  am 
inclined  to  attribute  their  establishment  to  the  devotion  of  the  Flavian 
family. 

r  See  Livy,  1.  xi.  and  xxix. 

■  Macrob.  Stturnalia,  1.  iii.  c.  9.    He  gives  us  a  form  of  evocation. 

1  Minutius  Felix  in  Octavio,  p.  54.    Ainobius,  1.  vi.  p.  115, 
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barbarians."  During  the  most  flourishing  sera  of  the 
AAenian  commonweath,  the  number  of  citizens  grad- 
ually decreased  from  about  thirty1  to  twenty-one  thou- 
sand.? If,  on  the  contrary,  we  study  the  growth  of 
the  Roman  Republic,  we  may  discover,  that,  notwith- 
standing the  incessant  demands  of  wars  and  colonies, 
the  citizens,  who,  in  the  first  census  of  Servius  Tul- 
lius,  amounted  to  no  more  than  eighty-three  thousand, 
were  multiplied,  before  the  commencement  of  the  so- 
cial war,  to  the  number  of  four  hundred  and  sixty- 
three  thousand  men,  able  to  bear  arms  in  the  service 
of  their  country.2  When  the  allies  of  Rome  claimed 
an  equal  share  of  honours  and  privileges,  the  Senate 
indeed  preferred  the  chance  of  arms  to  an  ignominious 
concession.  The  Samnites  and  the  Lucanians  paid 
the  severe  penalty  of  their  rashness  ;  but  the  rest  of 
the  Italian  States,  as  they  successively  returned  to 
their  duty,  were  admitted  into  the  bosom  of  the  repub- 
lic,1 and  soon  contributed  to  the  ruin  of  public  free- 
dom. Under  a  deinocratieal  government,  the  citizens 
exercise  the  powers  of  sovereignty;  and  those  powers 
will  be  first  abused,  and  afterwards  lost,  if  they  are 
committed  to  an  unwieldy  multitude.  But  when  the 
popular  assemblies  had  been  suppressed  by  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  emperors,  the  conquerors  were  dis- 
tinguished from  the  vanquished  nations,  only  as  the 
first  and  most  honourable  order  of  subjects ;  and  their 
increase,  however  rapid,  was  no  longer  exposed  to 
the  same  dangers.  Yet  the  wisest  princes,  who 
adopted  the  maxims  of  Augustus,  guarded  with  the 
strictest  care  the  dignity  of  the  Roman  name,  and 
diffused  the  freedom  of  the  city  with  a  prudent  lib- 
eral ity.b 

.  Till  the  privileges  of  Romans  had  been 

progressively  extended  to  all  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  empire,  an  important  distinction  was  pre- 
served between  Italy  and  the  provinces.  The  former 
was  esteemed  the  centre  of  public  unity,  and  the  firm 
basis  of  the  constitution.  Italy  claimed  the  birth,  or  at 
least  the  residence,  of  the  emperors  and  the  Sen- 
ate.' The  estates  of  the  Italians  were  exempt  from 
taxes,  their  persons  from  the  arbitrary  jurisdiction  of 
governors.  Their  municipal  corporations,  formed  after 
the  perfect  model  of  the  capital,  were  intrusted,  under 
the  immediate  eye  of  the  supreme  power,  with  the 
execution  of  the  laws.  From  the  foot  of  the  Alps  to 
the  extremity  of  Calabria,  all  the  natives  of  Italy 
were  born  citizens  of  Rome.  Their  partial  distinctions 
were  obliterated,  and  they  insensibly  coalesced  into 
one  great  nation,  united  by  language,  manners,  and 
civil  institutions,  and  equal  to  the  weight  of  a  power- 
ful empire.  The  republic  gloried  in  her  generous  pol- 
icy, and  was  frequently  rewarded  by  the  merit  and 
services  of  her  adopted  sons.  Had  she  always  con- 
fined the  distinction  of  Romans  to  the  ancient  families 
within  the  walls  of  the  city,  that  immortal  name  would 
have  been  deprived  of  some  of  its  noblest  ornaments. 
Virgil  was  a  native  of  Mantua;  Horace  was  inclined 
to  doubt  whether  he  should  call  himself  an  Apulian 
or  a  Lucanian  :  it  was  in  Padua  that  an  historian  was 
found  worthy  to  record  the  majestic  series  of  Roman 
victories.  The  patriot  family  of  the  Catos  emerged 
from  Tusculum;   and  the  little  town  of  Arpinum 


u  Tacit.  Annal.  xi.  2-4.  TIip  Orbis  Romanus  of  the  learned  Span- 
heim  is  a  complete  history  of  the  progressive  admission  of  Latium, 
Italy,  and  the  provinces,  to  the  freedom  of  Rome. 

x  Herodotus,  v.  97.  It  should  seem,  however,  that  he  followed  a 
large  and  popular  estimation. 

y  Athenreus,  Deipnosophist.  1.  vi.  p.  272.  Edit.  Casaubon.  Meursius 
de  Fortuna,  c.  4. 

i  See  a  very  accurate  collection  of  the  numbers  of  each  Lustrum  in 
M.  de.  Beaufort,  Republique  Romaine.  1.  iv.  c.  4. 

»  Appian.  de  Bell.  Civil.  I.  i.  Vclleius  Paterculus,  1.  ii.  c.  15 — 17. 

•>  Maecenas  had  advised  him  to  declare,  by  one  edict,  all  his  subjects 
citizens.  But  we  may  justly  suspect  that  the  historian  Dion  was  the 
author  of  a  counsel,  so  much  adapted  to  the  practice  of  his  own  age, 
and  so  little  to  that  of  Augustus. 

c  The  senators  were  obliged  to  have  one-third  of  their  own  landed 
property  in  Italy.  See  Plin.  1  vi.  ep.  19.  The  qualification  was  re- 
duced  by  Marcus  to  one-fourth.  Since  the  reign  of  Trajan.  Italy  had 
sunk  nearer  lo  the  level  of  the  provinces. 


claimed  the  double  honour  of  producing  Marius  and 
Cicero,  the  former  of  whom  deserved,  after  Romulus 
and  Camillus,  to  be  styled  the  Third  Founder  of 
Rome;  and  the  latter,  after  saving  his  country  from 
the  designs  of  Catiline,  enabled  her  to  contend  with 
Athens  for  the  palm  of  eloquence.11 

The  provinces  of  the  empire  (as  they  p 
have  been  described  in  the  preceding  chap- 
ter) were  destitute  of  any  public  force,  or  constitutional 
freedom.  In  Etruria,  in  Greece,6  and  in  Gaul/  it  was 
the  first  care  of  the  Senate  to  dissolve  those  dangerous 
confederacies,  which  taught  mankind,  that,  as  the  Ro- 
man arms  prevailed  by  division,  they  might  be  resisted 
by  union.  Those  princes,  whom  the  ostentation  of  grat- 
itude or  generosity  permitted  for  a  while  to  hold  a  pre- 
carious sceptre,  were  dismissed  from  their  thrones,  as 
soon  as  they  had  performed  their  appointed  task  of 
fashioning  to  the  yoke  the  vanquished  nations.  The 
free  states  and  cities  which  had  embraced  the  cause 
of  Rome  were  rewarded  with  a  nominal  alliance,  and 
insensibly  sunk  into  real  servitude.  The  public  au- 
thority was  every  where  exercised  by  the  ministers  of 
the  Senate  and  of  the  emperors,  and  that  authority 
was  absolute,  and  without  control.  But  the  same  sal- 
utary maxims  of  government,  which  had  secured  the 
peace  and  obedience  of  Italy,  were  extended  to  the 
most  distant  conquests.  A  nation  of  Romans  was 
gradually  formed  in  the  provinces,  by  the  double  ex- 
pedient of  introducing  colonies,  and  of  admitting  the 
most  faithful  and  deserving  of  the  provincials  to  the 
freedom  of  Rome. 

"  Wheresoever  the  Roman  conquers,  Colonies  and  mu- 
he  inhabits,"  is  a  very  just  observation  n'^ipal  towns, 
of  Seneca,5  confirmed  by  history  and  experience. 
The  natives  of  Italy,  allured  by  pleasure  or  by  inter- 
est, hastened  to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  victory  ;  and 
we  may  remark,  that  about  forty  years  after  the  re- 
duction of  Asia,  eighty  thousand  Romans  were  mas- 
sacred in  one  day,  by  the  cruel  orders  of  Mithri- 
dates.h  These  voluntary  exiles  were  engaged,  for  the 
most  part,  in  the  occupations  of  commerce,  agricul- 
ture, and  the  farm  of  the  revenue.  But  after  the 
legions  were  rendered  permanent  by  the  emperors,  the 
provinces  were  peopled  by  a  race  of  soldiers ;  and  the 
veterans,  whether  they  received  the  reward  of  their 
services  in  land  or  in  money,  usually  settled,  with 
their  families,  in  the  country  where  they  had  honoura- 
bly spent  their  youth.  Throughout  the  empire,  but 
more  particularly  in  the  western  parts,  the  most  fertile 
districts  and  the  most  convenient  situations,  were  re- 
served for  the  establishment  of  colonies  ;  some  of 
which  were  of  a  civil,  and  others  of  a  military,  nature. 
In  their  manners  and  internal  policy,  the  colonies 
formed  a  perfect  representation  of  their  great  parent ; 
and  they  were  soon  endeared  to  the  natives  by  the  ties 
of  friendship  and  alliance,  they  effectually  diffused  a 
reverence  for  the  Roman  name,  and  a  desire,  which 
was  seldom  disappointed,  of  sharing,  in  due  time,  its 
honours  and  advantages.'  The  municipal  cities  in- 
sensibly equalled  the  rank  and  splendour  of  the  colo- 
nies ;  and  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  it  was  disputed 
which  was  the  preferable  condition,  of  those  societies 
which  had  issued  from,  or  those  which  had  been  re- 


d  The  first  part  of  the  Verona  Illustrata  of  the  Marquis  MarTei 
gives  the  clearest  and  most  comprehensive  view  of  the  state  of  Italy 
under  the  Csesars. 

e  See  Pausanias,  1.  vii.  The  Romans  condescended  to  restore  tbe 
names  of  those  assemblies,  when  they  could  no  loneer  be  dangerous. 

f  They  are  frequently  mentioned  by  Ca?sar.  The  Abbe  Duhos  at- 
tempts, with  very  little  success,  to  prove  that  the  assemblies  of  Gaul 
were  continued  under  the  emperors.  Histoirc  de  l'Etablissement  de 
la  Monarchic  Franroise,  1.  i  c.  4. 

g  Seneca  in  Consolat.  ad  Helviam,  c.  6. 

h  Memnon  apud  Photium,  c.  33.  Valer.  Maxim,  ix.  2.  Plutarch 
and  Dion  Cassius  swell  the  massacre  to  150,000  citizens  ;  but  I  should 
esteem  the  smaller  number  to  be  more  than  sufficient. 

'  Twenty-five  colonies  were  settled  in  Spain,  (sec  Plin.  Hist.  Namr. 
iii.  3.  4.  iv.  35.)  and  nine  in  Britain,  of  which  London.  Colchester, 
Lincoln,  Chester,  Gloucester,  and  Bath,  still  remain  considerable  citiet 
(See  Richard  of  Cirencester,  p.  30.  and  Whitaker's  history  of  Man 
Chester,  I.  i.  c.  3.) 
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ceived  into,  the  bosom  of  Rome.k  The  right  of  La- 
tiuin,  as  it  was  called,  conferred  on  the  cities  to  which 
it  had  been  granted,  a  more  partial  favour.  The 
magistrates  only,  at  the  expiration  of  their  office,  as- 
sumed the  quality  of  Roman  citizens;  but  as  those 
offices  were  annual,  in  a  few  years  they  circulated  round 
the  principal  families.1  Those  of  the  provincials  who 
were  permitted  to  bear  arms  in  the  legions  ;m  those 
who  exercised  any  civil  employment;  all,  in  a  word, 
who  performed  any  public  service,  or  displayed  any 
personal  talents,  were  rewarded  with  a  present,  whose 
value  was  continually  diminished  by  the  increasing 
liberality  of  the  emperors.  Yet  even,  in  the  age  of 
the  Antonines,  when  the  freedom  of  the  city  had  been 
bestowed  on  the  greater  number  of  their  subjects,  it 
was  still  accompanied  with  very  solid  advantages. 
The  bulk  of  the  people  acquired,  with  that  title,  the 
benefit  of  the  Roman  laws,  particularly  in  the  inter- 
esting articles  of  marriage,  testaments,  and  inheri- 
tances ;  and  the  road  of  fortune  was  open  to  those 
whose  pretensions  were  seconded  by  favour  or  merit. 
The  grandsons  of  the  Gauls,  who  had  besieged  Ju- 
lius Caesar  in  Alesia,  commanded  legions,  governed 
provinces,  and  were  admitted  into  the  Senate  of 
Rome."  Their  ambition,  instead  of  disturbing  the 
tranquillity  of  the  State,  was  intimately  connected 
with  its  safety  and  greatness. 

Division  of  the  So  sensible  were  the  Romans  of  the 
Latin  and  the  influence  of  language  over  national  man- 
Greek  provinces.  ners^  thaf  jt  wag  t|ieir  mogt  serjous  care 

to  extend,  with  the  progress  of  their  arms,  the  use 
of  the  Latin  tongue.0  The  ancient  dialects  of  Italy, 
the  Sabine,  the  Etruscan,  and  the  Venetian,  sunk  into 
oblivion;  but  in  the  provinces,  the  east  was  less  do- 
cile than  the  west  to  the  voice  of  its  victorious  pre- 
ceptors. This  obvious  difference  marked  the  two 
portions  of  the  empire  with  a  distinction  of  colours, 
which,  though  it  was  in  some  degree  concealed  during 
the  meridian  splendour  of  prosperity,  became  gradu- 
ally more  visible,  as  the  shades  of  night  descended 
upon  the  Koman  world.  The  western  countries  were 
civilized  by  the  same  hands  which  subdued  them. 
As  soon  as  the  barbarians  were  reconciled  to  obe- 
dience, their  minds  were  opened  to  any  new  impres- 
sions of  knowledge  and  politeness.  The  language  of 
Virgil  and  Cicero,  though  with  some  inevitable  mix- 
ture of  corruption,  was  so  universally  adopted  in 
Africa,  Spain,  Gaul,  Britain,  and  Pannonia,P  that  the 
faint  traces  of  the  Punic  or  Celtic  idioms  were  pre- 
served only  in  the  mountains,  or  among  the  pea- 
sants.11 Education  and  study  insensibly  inspired  the 
natives  of  those  countries  with  the  sentiments  of  Ro- 
mans; and  Italy  gave  fashions,  as  well  as  laws,  to 
her  Latin  provincials.  They  solicited  with  more  ar- 
dour, and  obtained  with  more  facility,  the  freedom 
and  honours  of  the  state  ;  supported  the  national  dig- 
nity in  letters1,  and  in  arms;  and,  at  length,  in  the 

k  Aul.  Cell.  Nodes  Attica;,  xvi.  13.  The  emperor  Hadrian  ex- 
pressed his  surprise,  that  the  cities  of  Utiea,  Gades,  and  Itatica,  which 
already  enjoyed  the  rights  of  Alunicipia,  should  solicit  the  title  of 
colonies.  Their  example,  however,  hecamc  fashionable,  and  the  empire 
was  rilled  with  honorary  colonies.  See  Spanheim,  de  Usu  Numisma- 
tum,  Digsertat.  xiii. 

1  Spanheim,  Orhis  Roman,  c.  8.  p.  02. 

m  Aristid.  in  Romne  Encomio,  torn.  i.  p.  218.    Edit.  Jebb. 

n  Tacit.  Anna!,  xi  2.1,  24.    Hist.  iv.  74. 

[Alesia  was  near  to  Semur  en  Auxois  in  Burgundy.  A  trace  of  this 
name  remains  in  that  of  Jluiois  the  name  of  the  country.  The  victory 
of  Cwsar  in  Alesia  may  serve,  says  D'Anville,  as  the  date  of  the  sub- 
jugation of  Gaul  to  the  Roman  power. — f7.] 

<j  See  Pun.  Hist.  Natur.  iii.  5.  Angustin,  de  Civitate  Dei.  xix.  7. 
Lipsius  de  pronniiciatione  Lingua?  Latin;e,  c.  3. 

p  Apuleius  and  Augustin  will  answer  for  Africa;  Strabo  for  Spain 
and  Gaul;  Tacitus,  in  the  life  of  Agricola,  for  Britain;  and  Velleius 
Patercurus,  for  Pannonia.  To  them  we  may  add  the  language  of  the 
inscriptions. 

q  The  Celtic  was  preserved  in  the  mountains  of  Wales,  Cornwall, 
and  Armorica.  We  may  observe  that  Apuleius  reproaches  an  African 
yriuih,  who  lived  among  the  populace,  with  the  use  of  the  Punic; 
whiUt  he  had  almost  forgot  Greek,  and  neither  could  nor  would  speak 
Latin.  (Apolog.  p.  5t)G.)  The  greater  part  of  St.  Austin's  congrega- 
tions were  strangers  to  the  Punic. 

'  Spain  alone  produced  Columella,  the  Senecas,  Lucan,  Martial,  and 
Quintilian. 
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person  of  Trajan,  produced  an  emperor  whom  the 
Scipios  would  not  have  disowned  for  their  country- 
man. The  situation  of  the  Greeks  was  very  different 
from  that  of  the  barbarians.  The  former  had  been 
long  since  civilized  and  corrupted.  They  had  too 
much  taste  to  relinquish  their  language,  and  too  much 
vanity  to  adopt  any  foreign  institutions.  .Still  pre- 
serving the  prejudices,  after  they  had  lost  the  virtues, 
of  their  ancestors,  they  affected  to  despise  the  unpol- 
ished manners  of  the  Roman  conquerors,  whilst  they 
were  compelled  to  respect  their  superior  wisdom  and 
power.5  Nor  was  the  influence  of  the  Grecian  lan- 
guage and  sentiments  confined  to  the  narrow  limits  of 
that  once  celebrated  country.  Their  empire,  by  the 
progress  of  colonies  and  conquest,  had  been  diffused 
from  the  Hadriatic  to  the  Euphrates  and  the  Nile. 
Asia  was  covered  with  Greek  cities,  and  the  long 
reign  of  the  Macedonian  kings  had  introduced  a  silent 
revolution  into  Syria  and  Egypt.  In  their  pompous 
courts  those  princes  united  the  elegance  of  Athens 
with  the  luxury  of  the  East,  and  the  example  of  the 
court  was  imitated,  at  a  humble  distance,  by  the  higher 
ranks  of  their  subjects.  Such  was  the  general  di- 
vision of  the  Roman  empire  into  the  Latin  and  Greek 
languages.  To  these  we  may  add  a  third  distinction 
for  the  body  of  the  natives  in  Syria,  and  especially  in 
Egypt.  The  use  of  their  ancient  dialects,  by  secluding 
them  from  the  commerce  of  mankind,  checked  the  im- 
provements of  those  barbarians.'  The  slothful  effemi- 
nacy of  the  former  exposed  them  to  the  contempt,  the 
sullen  ferociousness  of  the  latter  excited  the  aversion, 
of  the  conquerors."  Those  nations  had  submitted  to  the 
Roman  power,  but  they  seldom  desired  or  deserved 
the  freedom  of  the  city  :  and  it  was  remarked,  that 
more  than  two  hundred  and  thirty  years  elapsed  after 
the  ruin  of  the  Ptolemies,  before  an  Egyptian  was 
admitted  into  the  senate  of  Rcme.x 

It  is  a  just  though  trite  observation,  General  use  of 
that  victorious  Rome  was  herself  sub-  Loth  languages, 
dued  by  the  arts  of  Greece.  Those  immortal  writers 
who  still  command  the  admiration  of  modern  Europe, 
soon  became  the  favourite  object  of  study  and  imita- 
tion in  Italy  and  the  western  provinces.  But  the  ele- 
gant amusements  of  the  Romans  were  not  suffered  to 
interfere  with  their  sound  maxims  of  policy.  Whilst 
they  acknowledged  the  charms  of  the  Greek,  they 
asserted  the  dignity  of  the  Latin,  tongue,  and  the  ex- 
clusive, use  of  the  latter  was  inflexibly  maintained  in 
the  administration  of  civil  as  well  as  military  gov- 
ernment.'' The  two  languages  exercised  at  the  same 
time  their  separate  jurisdiction  throughout  the  empire  : 
the  former,  as  the  natural  idiom  of  science;  the  lat- 
ter, as  the  legal  dialect  of  public  transactions.  Those 
who  united  letters  with  business  were  equally  conver- 
sant with  both  ;  and  it  was  almost  impossible,  in  any 
province,  to  find  a  Roman  subject,  of  a  liberal  educa- 
tion, who  was  at  once  a  stranger  to  the  Greek  and  to 
the  Latin  language. 

It  was  by  such  institutions  that  the  g]aves 
nations  of  the  empire  insensibly  melted 
away  into  the  Roman  name  and  people.  But  there 
still  remained,  in  the  centre  of  every  province  and  of 
every  family,  an  unhappy  condition  of  men,  who  en- 
dured the  weight,  without  sharing  the  benefits,  of  so- 
ciety. In  the  free  states  of  antiquity,  the  domestic 
slaves  were  exposed  to  the  wanton  rigour  of  despo- 
tism.   The  perfect  settlement  of  the  Roman  empire 


s  There  is  not,  I  believe,  from  Dionysius  to  Libanus,  a  single  Greek 
critic  who  mentions  Virgil  or  Horace.  They  seem  ignorant  that  tho 
Romans  had  any  good  writers. 

t  The  curious  reader  may  sec  in  Dupin  (Bibliotheque  Ecclesiastiquo. 
torn.  xix.  p.  I.e.  8.)  how  much  the  use  of  the  Syriac  and  Egyptian  lan- 
guages was  stiil  preserved. 

u  See  Juvenal,  Sat.  iii.  and  xv.    Ammian.  Marcelin.  xxii.  16. 

x  Dion  Cassius,  1.  lxxvii.  p.  127-3.  The  first  instance  happened  under 
the  reign  of  Septimius  Severus. 

y  See  Valerius  Maximus,  I.  ii.  c.  2.  n.  2.  The  Emperor  Claudius 
disfranchised  an  eminent  Grecian  for  not  understanding  Latin.  He 
was  probably  in  some  public  office.    Suetonius  in  Claud,  c.  16. 
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„  was  preceded  by  ages  of  violence  and 

Their  treatment.        .  1      m,  °  .      ,    c  , 

rapine.    Ine  slaves  consisted,  lor  the 

most  part,  of  barbarian  captives,  taken  in  thousands 
by  the  chance  of  war,  purchased  at  a  vile  price,2  ac- 
customed to  a  life  of  independence,  and  impatient  to 
break  and  to  revenge  their  fetters.3  Against  such  in- 
ternal enemies,  whose  desperate  insurrections  had 
more  than  once  reduced  the  republic  to  the  brink  of  de- 
struction* the  most  severe  regulations,1  and  the  most 


z  In  the  camp  ut"  Lucullus,  an  ox  sold  for  a  drachma,  and  a  slave  for 
four  drachma?,  or  about  three  shillings.    Plutarch  in  Eucull.  p.  580. 

a  [It  was  for  this  reason  that  wars  were  so  sanguinary  and  combats 
so  deadly. — The  immortal  Robertson,  in  an  ex<:eHent  discourse  upon 
the  state  of  the  world  at  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  Christianity, 
has  traced  a  picture  of  the  fatal  effects  of  slavery,  in  which  we  see 
the  depth  of  his  views  and  the  solidity  of  his  judgment.  I  will  suc- 
cessively contrast  some  passages  from  it  with  the  reflections  of  Gib- 
bon. We  cannot  see  without  interest,  truths  which  Gibbon  appears  to 
have  forgotten,  or  voluntarily  neglected,  thus  developed  by  one  of  the 
best  of  modern  historians.  Is  is  necessary  to  repeat  them  here  in  order  to 
establish  the  facts  and  their  consequences  with  accuracy.  I  shall  have 
occasion  more  than  once,  to  employ  for  this  purpose,  the  disoourse  of 
Robertson. — "  Prisoners  of  war,"  says  he,  "  were  probably  at  first  sub- 
jected to  constant  servitude.  Tn  proportion  as  necessity  or  luxury 
rendered  a  greater  number  of  slaves  necessary,  they  supplied  the  de- 
ficiency by  new  wars,  always  condemning  the  conquered  to  this  un- 
happy situation.  From  hence  arose  that  spirit  of  ferocity  and  despair 
which  characterized  the  combats  of  the  ancients.  Chains  and  slavery 
were  the  lot  of  the  conquered; — thus  they  engaged  in  battle  and  de- 
fended their  cities  with  a  fury  and  an  obstinacy  which  the  dread  of 
such  a  fate  alone  could  inspire.  When  the  evils  of  slavery  disappear- 
ed, Christianity  extended  her  beneficent  influence  to  mitigate  the 
mode  of  warfare  ;  and  this  barbarous  art,  softened  by  the  spirit  of 
philanthropy  which  religion  inspired,  lost  its  devastating  power.  Se- 
cure, whatever  might  happen,  of  his  personal  liberty,  the  conquered 
resisted  with  less  violence,  and  the  triumph  of  the  conqueror  was  less 
cruel.  Thus  humanity  was  introduced  into  the  camp  where  before  she 
was  a  stranger:  and  if  the  victories  of  our  times  are  less  stained 
with  cruelty  and  blood,  it  is  to  the  benevolent  principles  of  the 
Christian  religion,  rather  than  to  any  other  cause,  that  we  must  attri- 
bute it."— G.] 

b  Diodorus  Siculus  in  Eclog.  Hist.  1.  xxxiv.  and  xxxvi.  Florus,  iii. 
J9,  20 

c  See  a  remarkable  instance  of  severity  in  Cicero  in  Verrem.  v.  3. 

[  Let  us  look  at  this  example — we  shall  see  if  the  word  severity  is 
here  in  its  place — 

During  the  time  when  L.  Domitius  was  praetor  in  Sicily,  a  slave  slew 
a  wild  boar  of  extraordinary  size.  The  prjetor,  astonished  at  the  dex- 
terity and  intrepidity  of  the  man,  desired  to  see  him.  The  poor  un- 
fortunate, exceedingly  gratified  with  this  distinction,  presented  himself 
before  the  pra?tor,  doubtless  expecting  reward  and  praise  ;  but  Do- 
mitius learning  that  lie  had  used  only  a  spear  to  overcome  and  slay  the 
animal,  commanded  that  he  should  be  immediately  executed,  under 
the  barbarous  pretext  that  the  law  forbade  slaves  to  use  this  weapon 
as  well  as  all  others.  Perhaps  the  cruelty  of  Domitius  is  still  less 
astonishing  than  the  indifference  with  which  the  Roman  orator  relates 
this  incident.  He  is  so  little  affected  that  he  remarks, — Durum  hoc 
fortasse  videatur,  neque  ego  in  ullam  partem  disputo.  "  This  perhaps 
may  appear  hard,  as  for  myself  I  give  no  opinion  on  either  side,"  (Cic. 
in  Verr.)  and  is  this  the  orator  who  says  in  the  same  speech,  Facinus 
est  vincire  civem  Romanum;  scelus  verberare ;  prope  parricidium  nc- 
care;  quid  dicam  in  crucem  tollere  ?  "It  is  an  offense  to  bind  a  Ro- 
man citizen;  it  is  a  crime  to  scourge  him  ;  almost  parricide  to  slay 
him  ;  what  shall  I  say  then  of  bis  execution  upon  the  cross  ?"  In  gen- 
eral, this  passage  from  Gibbon  on  slavery  is  full,  not  only  of  a  blama- 
ble  indifference,  but  of  an  exaggerated  impartiality,  which  almost 
amounts  to  dishonesty.  He  endeavours  to  extenuate  the  horrors  of 
the  slave's  situation,  and  of  the  treatment  he  endures;  he  seems  to 
consider  their  cruel  treatment  as  being  justified  by  necessity.  He  then 
sets  forth  with  a  minute  exactness  the  slightest  alleviation  of  a  con- 
dition so  deplorable.  He  attributes  the  progressive  amelioration  of 
slavery  to  the  virtue  or  to  the  policy  of  the  sovereigns,  and  entirely 
passes  over  in  silence,  the  most  efficacious  cause,  Christianity ;  which, 
after  having  rendered  the  slaves  less  unhappy,  lias  contributed  at  last 
to  release  them  wholly  from  their  sufferings  and  their  chains.  It  would 
be  easy  here  to  give  the  most  frightful  and  heart-rending  accounts  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  ancient  Romans  treated  their  slaves.  Entire 
volumes  are  occupied  with  the  details.  I  forbear  to  relate  them.  Some 
reflections  of  Robertson,  from  the  discourse  I  have  already  cited,  will 
show  that  Gibbon,  having  placed  the  commencement  of  the  ameliora- 
tion of  the  slave's  destiny  a  little  after  the  establishment  of  Christian- 
ity in  the  world,  could  not  have  avoided  acknowledging  the  influence 
of  this  benign  cause  if  he  had  not  chosen  to  say  nothing  about  it. — 
•'Scarcely,"  savs  Robertson,  "had  absolute  sovereignty  introduced 
itself  into  the  Roman  empire  when  domestic  tyranny  was  brought  to 
its  height.  From  this  impure  soil  grew  and  flourished  all  the  vices 
which  the  exercise  of  power  nourishes  among  the  great,  and  the  prac- 
tice of  oppression  causes  to  spring  up  among  the  wretched.  It  is  not 
the  respect  inspired  by  any  particular  precept  of  the  Gospel,  it  is  the 
general  spirit  of  the  Christian  religion  which,  more  powerful  than  all 
written  laws,  has  banished  slavery  from  the  earth.  The  sentiments 
which  Christianity  dictated  were  mild  and  benevolent;  its  precepts 
gave  to  human  nature  such  a  dignity,  such  a  glorv,  that  thev  wrested 
it  from  the  disgraceful  servitude  into  which  it  was  plunged."  It  is 
then  in  vain  that  Gibbon  pretends  uniformly  to  attribute  the  »entle 
treatment  the  Romans  began  to  adopt  towards  their  slaves,  from  the 
time  of  the  emperors,  to  their  desire  to  preserve  the  necessary  number. 
This  cause  had  operated  thus  far  in  a  contrary  manner  ;  for  what  rea 
son  had  it,  all  at  once,  an  opposite  influence  ?  "Their  masters,"  says 
he,  "  favoured  marriage  among  their  slaves"— and,  "  the  sentiments 
of  nature  and  habits  of  education  contributed  to  alleviate  the  hardships 
of  servitude."  The  children  of  slaves  were  the  property  of  the  master, 
who  could  dispose  of  them  as  of  his  other  possessions.  Is  it  in  such  a 
•  itoation,  and  in  snch  a  state  of  dependence  that  the  sentiments  of 


cruel  treatment,  seemed  almost  justified  by  the  great 
law  of  self  preservation.  But  when  the  principal 
nations  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  were  united  un- 
der the  laws  of  one  sovereign,  the  source  of  foreign 
supplies  flowed  with  much  less  abundance,  and  the 
Romans  were  reduced  to  the  milder  but  more  tedious 
method  of  propagation.d  In  their  numerous  families, 
and  particularly  in  their  country  estates,  they  encour- 
aged the  marriage  of  their  slaves.  The  sentiments  of 
nature,  the  habits  of  education,  and  the  possession  of 
a  dependent  species  of  property,  contributed  to  alle- 
viate the  hardships  of  servitudes  The  existence  of  a 
slave  became  an  object  of  greater  value,  and  though 
his  happiness  still  depended  on  the  temper  and  cir- 
cumstances of  the  master,  the  humanity  of  the  latter, 
instead  of  being  restrained  by  fear,  was  encouraged 
by  the  sense  of  his  own  interest.  The  progress  of 
manners  was  accelerated  by  the  virtue  or  policy  of 
the  emperors;  and  by  the  edicts  of  Hadrian  and  the 
Antonines,  the  protection  of  the  laws  was  extended  to 
the  most  abject  part  of  mankind.  The  jurisdiction  of 
life  and  death  over  the  slaves,  a  power  long  exercised 
and  often  abused,  was  taken  out  of  private  hands,  and 
reserved  to  the  magistrates  alone.  The  subterraneous 
prisons  were  abolished  ;  and,  upon  a  just  complaint 
of  intolerable  treatment,  the  injured  slave  obtained 
either  his  deliverance,  or  a  less  cruel  master/ 
Hope,  the  best  comfort  of  our  imper-  _  .     , . 

P    ^    r  •    ,    ^     it  Jbnlranchiseinent. 

tect  condition,  was  not  denied  to  the 
Roman  slave ;  and  if  he  had  any  opportunity  of  ren- 
dering himself  either  useful  or  agreeable,  he  might 
very  naturally  expect  that  the  diligence  and  fidelity 
of  a  few  years  would  be  rewarded  with  the  inestima- 
ble gift  of  freedom.  The  benevolence  of  the  master 
was  so  frequently  prompted  by  the  meaner  sugges- 
tions of  vanity  and  avarice,  that  the  laws  found  it 
more  necessary  to  restrain  than  to  encourage  a  pro- 
fuse and  undistinguishing  liberality,  which  might  de- 
generate into  a  very  dangerous  abuse.5  It  was  a 
maxim  of  ancient  jurisprudence,  that  a  slave  had  not 
any  country  of  his  own;  he  acquired  with  his  lib- 
erty an  admission  into  the  political  society  of  which 
his  patron  was  a  member.  The  consequences  of 
this  maxim  would  have  prostituted  the  privileges 
of  the  Roman  city  to  a  mean  and  promiscuous 
multitude.  Some  seasonable  exceptions  were  there- 
fore provided ;  and  the  honourable  distinction  was 
confined  to  such  slaves  only  as,  for  just  causes,  and 
with  the  approbation  of  the  magistrate,  should  receive 
a  solemn  and  legal  manumission.  Even  these  chosen 
freedmen  obtained  no  more  than  the  private  rights  of 
citizens  and  were  rigorously  excluded  from  civil  or 
military  honours.  Whatever  might  be  the  merit  or 
fortune  of  their  sons,  they  likewise  were  esteemed  un- 
w-orthy  of  a  seat  in  the  Senate;  nor  were  the  traces 
of  a  servile  origin  allowed  to  be  completely  oblitera- 
ted till  the  third  or  fourth  generation.11    Without  de- 


nature can  develop  themselves,  and  habits  of  education  become  mild 
and  powerful  ?  We  must  not  attribute  to  causes  inefficacious,  or 
even  without  energy,  effects,  which,  in  order  to  be  explained,  must  he 
traced  to  more  powerful  principles  ;  and,  since  small  causes  may  hava 
had  an  evident  influence,  we  must  not  forget  that  they  are  themselves 
the  effect  of  a  first  cause,  higher  and  more  enlarged,  which,  giving  to 
the  mind  and  character  a  more  disinterested  and  humane  direction, 
disposes  men  by  their  conduct  and  by  a  change  of  their  habits  to 
second  and  bring  forward  the  happy  results  it  would  produce. — <?.] 

d  [The  Romans  permitted  a  sort  of  marriage  cuntubemium  among 
their  slaves,  as  well  in  the  first  ages  of  the  republic  as  in  latter  times. 
Notwithstanding  their  luxury  soon  rendered  a  greater  number  of  slaves 
necessary,  (Strah.  book  xiv.  p.  Gfi8.)  the  increase  of  slave  population 
was  not  sufficient,  and  they  had  recourse  to  the  slave  marts  which 
they  had  established  for  themselves  in  those  provinces  of  the  East  sub- 
ject to  the  Romans.  They  knew  besides,  that  slavery  is  a  state  unfa- 
vourable to  increase  of  population. — (See  the  Essays  of  Hume,  and 
the  Essay  upon  the  principle  of  propagation-,  by  Malthus,  vol.  1.  n 
334.)— O.j 

e  See  in  Gruter,  and  the  other  collectors,  a  great  number  of  inscrip- 
tions addressed  by  slaves  to  their  wives,  children,  fellow-servants,  mas- 
ters. Sec.    They  are  all,  most  probably,  of  the  imperial  age. 

f  See  the  Augustan  History,  and  a  dissertation  of  M.  de  linrigny,  in 
the?5ih  volume  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions,  upon  the  Roman  slaves. 

g  See  another  dissertation  of  M.  dc  Burigny,  in  the  37th  volume,  on 
tile  Roman  freedmen. 

b  Spanheim,  Orbi6  Roman.  1.  i.  c.  16.  p.  124,  &c. 
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stroying  the  distinction  of  ranks,  a  distant  prospect 
of  freedom  and  honours  was  presented,  even  to  those 
whom  pride  and  prejudice  almost  disdained  to  number 
among  the  human  species. 
•     ,  It  was  once  proposed  to  discriminate 

Numbers.        4,        .  ,        1  ,-       ,    ...  , 

the  slaves  by  a  peculiar  habit;  but  it 
was  justly  apprehended  that  there  might  be  some 
danger  in  acquainting  them  with  their  own  num- 
bers.' Without  interpreting,  in  their  utmost  strict- 
ness, the  liberal  appellations  of  legions  and  myr- 
iads,'*  we  may  venture  to  pronounce,  that  the  propor- 
tion of  slaves,  who  were  valued  as  property,  was  more 
considerable  than  that  of  servants,  who  can  be  com- 
puted only  as  an  expense.11  The  youths  of  a  prom- 
ising genius  were  instructed  in  the  arts  and  sciences, 
and  their  price  was  ascertained  by  the  degree  of  their 
skill  and  talents.'  Almost  every  profession,  either 
liberal"'  or  mechanical,  might  be  found  in  the  house- 
hold of  an  opulent  senator.  The  ministers  of  pomp 
and  sensuality  were  multiplied  beyond  the  conception 
of  modern  luxury."  It  was  more  for  the  interest  of 
the  merchant  or  manufacturer  to  purchase  than  to  hire 
his  workmen  ;  and  in  the  country,  slaves  were  em- 
ployed as  the  cheapest  and  most  laborious  instruments 
of  agriculture.  To  confirm  the  general  observation, 
and  to  display  the  multitude  of  slaves,  we  might 
allege  a  variety  of  particular  instances.  It  was  dis- 
covered, on  a  very  melancholy  occasion,  that  four 
hundred  slaves  were  maintained  in  a  single  palace  of 
Rome."  The  same  number  of  four  hundred  belonged 
to  an  estate  which  an  African  widow,  of  a  very  pri- 
vate condition,  resigned  to  her  son,  whilst  she  reserv- 
ed for  herself  a  much  larger  share  of  her  property. p  A 
freedman  under  the  reign  of  Augustus,  though  his  for- 
tune had  suffered  great  losses  in  the  civil  wars,  left  be- 
hind him  three  thousand  six  hundred  yoke  of  oxen,  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  head  of  smaller  cattle,  and, 
what  was  almost  included  in  the  description  of  cattle, 
four  thousand  one  hundred  and  sixteen  slaves.q 
_    ,  „     The  number  of  subjects  who  acknowl- 

Populou*ness  of,,.,     ,  c  t>  c  e 

the  Roman  em-  edged  the  laws  ot  Rome,  ol  citizens,  of 
pire.  provincials,  and  of  slaves,  cannot  now 

be  fixed  with  such  a  degree  of  accuracy  as  the  impor- 
tance of  the  object  would  deserve.  We  are  informed, 
that  when  the  emperor  Claudius  exercised  the  office 
of  censor,  he  took  an  account  of  six  millions  nine 
hundred  and  forty-five  thousand  Roman  citizens,  who, 
with  the  proportion  of  women  and  children,  must  have 
amounted  to  about  twenty  millions  of  souls.  The 
multitude  of  subjects  of  an  inferior  rank,  was  uncer- 
tain and  fluctuating.  But,  after  weighing  with  atten- 
tion every  circumstance  which  could  influence  the  bal- 
ance, it  seems  probable,  that  there  existed,  in  the  time 
of  Claudius,  about  twice  as  many  provincials  as  there 
were  citizens,  of  either  sex,  and  of  every  age ;  and 
that  the  slaves  were  at  least  equal  in  number  to  the 
free  inhabitants  of  the  Roman  world/  The  total 
amount  of  this  imperfect  calculation  would  rise  to 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty  millions  of  persons  :  a 
degree  of  population  which  possibly  exceeds  that  of 


i  Seneca  de  Cicmentia,  1.  i.  c.  24.  The  original  is  much  stronger, 
"Quantum  periculum  immineret  si  servi  nostri  numerare  nos  ccepis- 
sent." 

j  See  Pliny  (Hist.  Natur.  1.  xxxiii.)  and  Athcna?us  (Deipnosuphist. 
1.  vi.  p.  472.)  The  latter  boldly  asserts,  that  he  knew  very  many 
(trre^Trowo*)  Romans  who  possessed,  not  for  use,  but  ostentation,  ten 
and  even  twenty  thousand  slaves. 

k  In  Paris  there  are  not  more  than  4.1,700  domestics  of  every  sort, 
and  not  a  twelfth  part  of  the  inhabitants.  Messange  Recherches  sur 
la  Population,  p.  180. 

l-.A  learned  slave  sold  for  many  hundred  pounds  sterling  :  Atticus 
always  bred  and  taught  them  himself.    Cornel.  Nepos  in  Vit.  c.  13. 

m  Many  of  the  Roman  physicians  were  slaves.  See  Dr.  Middleton's 
Dissertation  and  Defence. 

n  Tiieir  ranks  and  offices  are  very  copiously  enumerated  by  Pigno- 
rius  de  Servis. 

o  Tacit.  Annal.  xiv.  43.  They  all  were  executed  for  not  preventing 
their  roaster's  murder. 

P  Apu.etui  in  Apolog.  p.  548.  Edit.  Delphin. 
q  Plin.  Hist.  Natur.  I.  xxxiii.  47. 

r  [According  lo  Robertson  there  were  twice  as  many  slaves  as  free 
v..:-.'—  —ri  1 


modern  Europe,s  and  forms  the  most  numerous  socie- 
ty that  has  ever  been  united  under  the  same  system 
of  government. 

Domestic  peace  and  union  were  the  obedience  and 
natural  consequences  of  the  moderate  and  union, 
comprehensive  policy  embraced  by  the  Romans.  If 
we  turn  our  eyes  towards  the  monarchies  of  Asia,  wo 
shall  behold  despotism  in  the  centre,  and  weakness  in 
the  extremities;  the  collection  of  the  revenue,  or  the 
administration  of  justice,  »nforced  by  the  presence  of  an 
army  ;  hostile  barbarians  established  in  the  heart  of 
the  country;  hereditary  satraps  usurping  the  dominion 
of  the  provinces;  and  subjects  inclined  to  rebellion, 
though  incapable  of  freedom.  But  the  obedience  of 
the  Roman  world  was  uniform,  voluntary,  and  perma- 
nent. The  vanquished  nations,  blended  into  one  great 
people,  resigned  the  hope,  nay  even  the  wish,  of  re- 
suming their  independence,  and  scarcely  considered 
their  own  existence  as  distinct  from  the  existence  of 
Rome.  The  established  authority  of  the  emperors 
pervaded  without  an  efFort  the  wide  extent  of  their 
dominions,  and  was  exercised  with  the  same  facility 
on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  or  of  the  Nile,  as  on 
those  of  the  Tyber.  The  legions  were  destined  to 
serve  against  the  public  enemy,  and  the  civil  magis- 
trate seldom  required  the  aid  of  a  military  force.1  In 
this  state  of  general  security,  the  leisure  as  well  as 
opulence  both  of  the  prince  and  people,  were  devoted 
to  improve  and  to  adorn  the  Roman  empire. 

Among  the  innumerable  monuments  Roman  monu- 
of  architecture  constructed  by  the  Ro-  menu, 
mans,  how  many  have  escaped  the  notice  of  history ! 
how  few  have  resisted  the  ravages  of  time  and  bar- 
barism !  And  yet  even  the  majestic  ruins  that  are 
still  scattered  over  Italy  and  the  provinces,  would  be 
sufficient  to  prove,  that  those  countries  were  once  the 
seat  of  a  polite  and  powerful  empire.  Their  great- 
ness alone,  or  their  beauty,  might  deserve  our  atten- 
tion ;  but  they  are  rendered  more  interesting,  by  two 
important  circumstances,  which  connect  the  agreeable 
history  of  the  arts  with  the  more  useful  history  of 
human  manners.  Many  of  those  works  were  erected 
at  private  expense,  and  almost  all  were  intended  for 
public  benefit. 

It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  the  great-  Many  of  thcm 
est  number,  as  well  as  the  most  con-  erected  at  pri- 
siderable,  of  the  Roman  edifices,  were  vate  exPe»se- 
raised  by  the  emperors,  who  possessed  so  unbounded 
a  command  both  of  men  and  money.  Augustus  was 
accustomed  to  boast,  that  he  had  found  his  capitol  of 
brick,  and  that  he  had  left  it  of  marble."  The  strict 
economy  of  Vespasian  was  the  source  of  his  magnifi- 
cence. The  works  of  Trajan  bear  the  stamp  of  his 
genius.  The  public  monuments  with  which  Hadrian 
adorned  every  province  of  the  empire,  were  executed 
not  only  by  his  orders,  but  under  his  immediate  in- 
spection. He  was  himself  an  artist;  and  he  loved 
the  arts,  as  they  conduced  to  the  glory  of  the  monarch. 
They  were  encouraged  by  the  Antonines,  as  they  con- 
tributed to  the  happiness  of  the  people.  But  if  the 
emperors  were  the  first,  they  were  not  the  only,  archi- 
tects of  their  dominions.  Their  example  was  univer- 
sally imitated  by  their  principal  subjects,  who  were  not 
afraicUof  declaring  to  the  world  that  they  had  spirit 
to  conceive,  and  wealth  to  accomplish,  the  noblest 

s  Compute  twenty  millions  in  France,  twenty-two  in  Germany,  four 
in  Hungary,  ten  in  Italy  with  its  islands,  eight  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  eight  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  ten  or  twelve  in  the  European 
Russia,  six  in  Poland,  six  in  Greece  and  Turkey,  four  in  Sweden,  three 
in  Denmark  and  Norway,  four  in  the  Low  Countries.  The  whole 
would  amount  to  one  hundred  and  five  or  one  hundred  and  seven  mil- 
lions.   See  Voltaire,  de  Histoire  Generate. 

t  Joseph,  de  Bell.  Judaico,  I.  ii.  c.  10.  The  oration  of  Agrippa,  or 
rather  of  the  historian,  is  a  tine  picture  of  the  Roman  empire. 

u  Sueton.  in  August,  c.  28.  Augustus  built  in  Rome  the  temple  and 
forum  of  Mars  the"  Avenger  ;  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Tonans  in  the  Cap- 
itol ;  that  of  Apollo  Palatine,  with  public  libraries;  the  portico  and 
basilica  of  Caius  and  Lucius  ;  the  porticos  of  Livia  and  Octavia  ;  and 
the  theatre  of  Marcellus.  The  example  of  the  sovereign  was  imitated 
by  his  ministers  and  generals  ;  and  bis  friend  Agrippn  left  behind  him 
the  immortal  monument  the  Pantheon, 
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undertakings.  Scarcely  had  the  proud  structure  of 
the  Coliseum  been  dedicated  at  Rome,  before  the  edi- 
fices, of  a  smaller  scale  indeed,  but  of  the  same  design 
and  materials,  were  erected  for  the  use,  and  at  the 
expense,  of  the  cities  of  Capua  and  Verona.1  The  in- 
scription of  the  stupendous  bridge  of  Alcantara,  attests 
that  it  was  thrown  over  the  Tagus  by  the  contribution 
of  a  few  Lusitanian  communities.  When  Pliny  was 
intrusted  with  the  government  of  Bithynia  and  Pontus, 
provinces  by  no  means  the  gLchest  or  most  considerable 
of  the  empire,  he  found  the  cities  within  his  jurisdic- 
tion striving  with  each  other  in  every  useful  and  orna- 
mental work,  that  might  deserve  the  curiosity  of 
strangers,  or  the  gratitude  of  their  citizens.  It  was 
the  duty  of  the  proconsul  to  supply  their  deficiencies, 
to  direct  their  taste,  and  sometimes  to  moderate  their 
emuldtion.y  The  opulent  senators  of  Rome  and  the 
provinces  esteemed  it  an  honour,  and  almost  an  obli- 
gation, to  adorn  the  splendour  of  their  age  and  country  ; 
and  the  influence  of  fashion  very  frequently  supplied 
the  want  of  taste  or  generosity.  Among  a  crowd  of 
these  private  benefactors,  we  may  select  Herodes  Atti- 
cus,  an  Athenian  citizen,  who  lived  in  the  age  of  the 
Antonines.  Whatever  might  be  the  motive  of  his 
conduct,  his  magnificence  would  have  been  worthy  of 
the  greatest  kings. 

Example  of  He-  The  family  of  Herod,  at  least  after 
rodea  Atticus.  jt  l)a(]  been  favoured  by  fortune,  was  line- 
ally descended  from  Cimon  and  Miltiades,  Theseus 
and  Cecrops,  vEacus  and  Jupiter.  But  the  posterity 
of  so  many  gods  and  heroes  was  fallen  into  the  most 
abject  state.  His  grandfather  had  suffered  by  the 
hands  of  justice,  and  Julius  Atticus,  his  father,  must 
have  ended  his  life  in  poverty  and  contempt,  had  he 
not  discovered  an  immense  treasure,  buried  under  an 
old  house,  the  last  remains  of  his  patrimony.  Accord- 
ing to  the  rigour  of  law,  the  emperor  might  have 
asserted  his  claim,  and  the  prudent  Atticus  prevented, 
by  a  frank  confession,  the  officiousness  of  informers. 
But  the  equitable  Nerva,  who  then  filled  the  throne, 
refused  to  accept  any  part  of  it,  and  commanded  him 
to  use,  without  scruple,  the  present  of  fortune.  The 
cautious  Athenian  still  insisted  that  the  treasure  was 
too  considerable  for  a  subject,  and  that  he  knew  not 
how  to  use  it.  Abuse  it,  then,  replied  the  monarch,  with 
a  good-natured  peevishness ;  for  it  is  your  own.1 
Many  will  be  of  opinion  that  Atticus  literally  obeyed 
the  emperor's  last  instructions,  since  he  expended  the 
greatest  part  of  his  fortune,  which  was  much  increased 
by  an  advantageous  marriage,  in  the  service  of  the 
public.  He  had  obtained  for  his  son  Herod  the  pre- 
fecture of  the  free  cities  of  Asia;  and  the  young  magis- 
trate, observing  that  the  town  of  Troas  was  indifferently 
supplied  with  water,  obtained  from  the  munificence  of 
Hadrian,  three  hundred  myriads  of  drachms  (about  a 
hundred  thousand  pounds}  for  the  construction  of  a 
new  aqueduct.  But  in  the  execution  of  the  work,  the 
charge  amounted  to  more  than  double  the  estimate,  and 
the  officers  of  the  revenue  began  to  murmur,  till  the 
generous  Atticus  silenced  their  complaints,  by  request- 
ing that  he  might  be  permitted  to  take  upon  himself 
the  whole  additional  expense." 

The  ablest  preceptors  of  Greece  and 

His  iepmat.cn.   Asja    had    bepn   y^fal   hy  ]j|)eral  re_ 

wards  to  direct  the  education  of  young  Herod.  Their 
pupil  soon  became  a  celebrated  orator,  according  to  the 
useless  rhetoric  of  that  age,  which,  confining  itself  to 
the  schools,  disdained  to  visit  either  the  forum  or  the 


*  See  Maffei,  Verona  illustrata,  I.  iv.  p.  68. 

y  See  the  tenth  book  of  Pliny's  Kpistles.  He  mentions  the  following 
works,  carried  on  at  the  expense  of  the  pities.  At  Nicomedia,  a  new 
forum,  an  aqueduct,  and  a  canal,  left  unfinished  hy  a  king;  at  Nice,  a 
gymnasium,  and  a  theatre  which  had  already  cost  near  ninety  thousand 
pounds;  baths  at  Prusa  and  Claudiopolis  J  and  an  aqueduct  of  sixteen 
miles  in  length,  for  the  use  of  Sinope. 

z  Hadrian  afterwards  made  a  very  equitable  regulation,  which  di- 
vided all  treasure-trove  between  the  right  of  property,  and  that  of 
discovery-    Hist.  Augusius.  p.  9. 

s  I'hdostrat.  in  Vit.  Sophist.  1.  ii.  p.  548. 


senate.  He  was  honoured  with  the  consulship  at 
Rome  ;  but  the  greatest  part  of  his  life  was  spent  in  a 
philosophic  retirement  at  Athens,  and  his  adjacent 
villas ;  perpetually  surrounded  by  sophists,  who  ac- 
knowledged, without  reluctance,  the  superiority  of  a 
rich  and  generous  rival.b  The  monuments  of  his  ge- 
nius have  perished;  some  considerable  ruins  still  pre- 
serve the  fame  of  his  taste  and  munificence:  modern 
travellers  have  measured  the  remains  of  the  stadium 
which  he  constructed  at  Athens.  It  was  six  hundred 
feet  in  length,  built  entirely  of  white  marble,  capable 
of  admitting  the  whole  body  of  the  people,  and  finished 
in  four  years,  whilst  Herod  was  president  of  the 
Athenian  games.  To  the  memory  of  his  wife  Regilla, 
he  dedicated  a  theatre,  scarcely  to  be  paralleled  in  the 
empire  :  no  wood  except  cedar,  very  curiously  carved, 
was  employed  in  any  part  of  the  building.  The  Ode- 
um, designed  by  Pericles  for  musical  performances, 
and  the  rehearsal  of  new  tragedies,  had  been  a  trophy 
of  the  victory  of  the  arts  over  barbaric  greatness  ;  as  the 
timbers  employed  in  the  construction  consisted  chiefly 
of  the  masts  of  the  Persian  vessels.  Notwithstanding 
the  repairs  bestowed  on  that  ancient  edifice  by  a  king 
of  Cappadocia,  it  was  again  fallen  to  decay.  Herod  re- 
stored its  ancient  beauty  and  magnificence/  Nor  was 
the  liberality  of  that  illustrious  citizen  confined  to  the 
walls  of  Athens.  The  most  splendid  ornaments  bestowed 
on  the  temple  of  Neptune  in  the  isthmus,  a  theatre  at 
Corinth,  a  stadium  at  Delphi,  a  bath  at  Thermopylae, 
and  an  aqueduct  at  Canusium  in  Italy,  were  insufficient 
to  exhaust  his  treasures.  The  people  of  Epirus, 
Thessaly,  Ubcea,  Boeotia,  and  Peloponnesus,  experi- 
enced his  favours  ;  and  many  inscriptions  of  the  cities 
of  Greece  and  Asia  gratefully  style  Herodes  Atticus 
their  patron  and  benefactor.11 

In  the  commonwealths  of  Athens  and  Most  of  the  Ro- 
Rome,  the  modest  simplicity  of  private  man  monuments 
houses  announced  the  equal  condition  of  ["y",11!1'  ,5^.' 
freedom;  whilst  the  sovereignty  of  the  tres ;  aqueducts, 
people  was  represented  in  the  majestic  &c' 
edifices  designed  to  the  public  use;e  nor  was  this  re- 
publican spirit  totally  extinguished  by  the  introduction 
of  wealth  and  monarchy.  It  was  in  works  of  national 
honour  and  benefit,  that  the  most  virtuous  of  the  em- 
perors affected  to  display  their  magnificence.  The 
golden  palace  of  Nero  excited  a  just  indignation,  but 
the  vast  extent  of  ground  which  had  been  usurped  by 
his  selfish  luxury,  was  more  nobly  filled  underthe  suc- 
ceeding reigns  by  the  Coliseum,  the  baths  of  Titus,  the 
Claudian  portico,  and  the  temples  dedicated  to  the 
goddess  of  Peace,  and  to  the  genius  of  Rome.'  These 
monuments  of  architecture,  the  property  of  the  Roman 
people,  were  adorned  with  the  most  beautiful  produc- 
tions of  Grecian  painting  and  sculpture;  and  in  the 
temple  of  Peace,  a  very  curious  library  w:as  open  to 
the  curiosity  of  the  learned.  At  a  small  distance  from 
thence  was  situated  the  forum  of  Trajan.    It  was  sur- 

t>  Aulus  Gellius,  in  Noct.  Attic,  i.  2.  U.  2.  xviii.  10.  six.  12.  Philo- 
Etrat.  p.  5f>4. 

c  [The  Odeon  was  used  for  the  representation  of  new  comedies  as 
well  as  for  that  of  tragedies.  They  were  there  played  or  repeated  be- 
forehand, but  without  music  or  decorations,  &c.  No  piece  could  be 
represented  upon  the  theater  which  had  not  previously  been  approved 
at  the  Odeon  by  judges  ad  hoc.  The  king  of  Cappadocia  who  re-es- 
tablished the  Odeon  burnt  by  Sylla,  was  Ariobarzanes.  (See  Martini, 
A  Dissertation  upon  the  Odcons  of  the  Ancients.  Leipsic.  1767,  p.  10-91.) 

d  Sec  Philostrat.  1.  ii.  p.  548.  5G0.  Pausanias,  1.  i.  and  viii.  10.  The 
Life  of  Herodes,  in  the  thirtieth  volume  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Acade- 
my of  Inscriptions. 

e  It  is  particularly  remarked  of  Athens  by  Dica?archus,  de  Statu 
Gra?cia?,  p.  8.  inter  Gco^raphos  Minorca,  edit.  Hudson. 

f  Donotus  de  Roma  Vetere,  I.  iii.  c.  4 — 6.  Nardini  Itoma  Antica, 
1.  iii.  11 — I'A.  and  a  MS.  description  of  ancient  Rome,  by  Bcrnnrdus 
Oricellarius,  or  Ruccllai,  of  whom  I  obtained  a  copy  from  the  library  of 
the  Canon  Ricardi  at  Florence.  Two  celebrated  pictures  of  Timanihes 
and  of  Protogenes  are  mentioned  by  Pliny,  as  in  the  temple  of  Peace; 
and  the  Laocoon  was  found  in  the  baths  of  Titus. 

[The  Emperor  Vespasian  who  built  the  temple  of  Fence,  placed  in 
it  the  greater  number  of  pictures,  statues,  and  other  works  of  art 
which  had  escaped  the  civil  troubles.  It  was  there  the  artists  and  sa- 
vans  of  Rome  assembled  every  day,  and  it  was  also  among  the  foun- 
dations of  this  temple  that  a  multitude  of  ari'liqpea  were  discovered 
(Sae  the  notca  of  Reimar  upon  Dion  Cassias,  book  Kvi.  p.  10c3.) — p. 
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rounded  with  a  lofty  portico,  in  the  form  of  a  quad- 
rangle, into  which  four  triumphal  arches  opened  a 
noble  and  spacious  entrance:  in  the  centre  arose  a  co- 
lumn of  marble,  whose  height,  of  one  hundred  and 
ten  feet,  denoted  the  elevation  of  the  hill  that  had  been 
cut  away.  This  column,  which  still  subsists  in  its 
ancient  beauty,  exhibited  an  exact  representation  of 
the  Dacian  victories  of  its  founder.  The  veteran  sol- 
dier contemplated  the  story  of  his  own  campaigns,  and 
by  an  easy  illusion  of  national  vanity,  the  peaceful 
citizen  associated  himself  to  the  honours  of  the  triumph. 
All  the  other  quarters  of  the  capital,  and  all  the  pro- 
vinces of  the  empire,  were  embellished  by  the  same 
liberal  spirit  of  public  magnificence,  and  were  filled 
with  amphitheatres,  theatres,  temples,  porticos,  trium- 
phal arches,  baths,  and  aqueducts,  all  variously  con- 
ducive to  the  health,  the  devotion,  and  the  pleasures  of 
the  meanest  citizen.  The  last  mentioned  of  those 
edifices  deserve  our  peculiar  attention.  The  boldness 
of  the  enterprise,  the  solidity  of  the  execution,  and  the 
uses  to  which  they  were  subservient,  rank  the  aque- 
ducts among  the  noblest  monuments  of  Roman  genius 
and  power.  The  aqueducts  of  the  capital  claim  a  just 
pre-eminence;  but  the  curious  traveller,  who,  without 
the  light  of  history,  should  examine  those  of  Spoleto, 
of  Metz,  or  of  Segovia,  would  very  naturally  conclude, 
that  those  provincial  towns  had  formerly  been  the  resi- 
dence of  some  potent  monarch.  The  solitudes  of 
Asia  and  Africa  were  once  covered  with  flourishing 
cities,  whose  populousness,  and  even  whose  existence, 
was  derived  from  such  artificial  supplies  of  a  peren- 
nial stream  of  fresh  water.8 

Number  and  ^e  nave  computed  the  inhabitants, 
greatness  of  the  and  contemplated  the  public  works,  of 
cities  of  the  em-  the  Roman  empire.  The  observation  of 
plre"  the  number  and  greatness  of  its  cities 

will  serve  to  confirm  the  former,  and  to  multiply  the 
latter.  It  may  not  be  unpleasing  to  collect  a  few 
scattered  instances  relative  to  that  subject,  without 
forgetting,  however,  that  from  the  vanity  of  nations 
and  the  poverty  of  language,  the  vague  appellation  of 
city  has  been  indifferently  bestowed  on  Rome  and  upon 
In  Ital  Laurentum.  I.  Ancietxt  Italy  is  said  to 
n  y'  have  contained  eleven  hundred  and 
ninety-seven  cities  ;  and  for  whatsoever  a;ra  of  anti- 
quity the  expression  might  be  intended,11  there  is  not 
any  reason  to  believe  the  country  less  populous  in  the 
age  of  the  Antonines,  than  in  that  of  Romulus.  The 
petty  states  of  Latium  were  contained  within  the  me- 
tropolis of  the  empire,  by  whose  superior  influence 
they  had  been  attracted.  Those  parts  of  Italy  which 
have  so  long  languished  under  the  lazy  tyranny  of 
priests  and  viceroys,  had  been  afflicted  only  by  the 
more  tolerable  calamities  of  war;  and  the  first  symp- 
toms of  decay  which  they  experienced,  were  amply 
compensated  by  the  rapid  improvements  of  the  Cisal- 
pine Gaul.  The  splendour  of  Verona  may  be  traced  in 
its  remains;  yet  Verona  was  less  celebrated  than 
Gaul  and  f?  iaii    ■^fl"''e'a  or  Padua,  Milan  or  Ravenna. 

u  p  ii.  '['hg  spirit  of  improvement  had  passed 
the  Alps,  and  been  felt  even  in  the  woods  of  Britain, 
which  were  gradually  cleared  away  to  open  a  free 
space  for  convenient  and  elegant  habitations.  York- 
was  the  seat  of  government;  London  was  already  en- 
riched by  commerce  ;  and  Bath  was  celebrated  for  the 
salutary  effects  of  its  medicinal  waters.  Gaul  could 
boast  of  her  twelve  hundred  cities  ;'  and  though,  in  the 


g  Montfaneon  1' Antiquity  Expliquee,  torn.  iv.  p.  2. 1.  i.e. 9.  Fabrctti 
has  composed  a  very  learned  treatise-  on  the  aqueducts  of  Rome. 

h  jEiiatl.  Hist.  Var.  lib.  ix  o.  16.  He  lived  in  the  time  of  Alexander 
Severus.    See  Faliriehis,  BiMioth.  Grsrca,  1.  iv.  c.  21. 

[As  A^lian  says  that  Ilaly  h:id  formerly  this  number  of  cities,  we  in- 
fer that  in  his  time  it  hud  no  more.  Besides,  we  are  not  obliged  to 
apply  this  number  to  the  time  of  Romulus.  It  is  even  probable  that 
jT.liiin  meant  lo  speak  of  later  atres.  The  decrease  of  population  from 
the  close  of  th"  republic  under  the  emperors,  seems  to  be  acknowledged 
by  Roman  author*.    'See  Titus  Livius,  book  vi.  c.  12.) — 

1  Joseph,  tie  He-ll.  Jud.  ii.  1>>.  The  number,  however,  is  mentioned, 
and  should  be  received  with  a  degree  of  latitude. 

['I'll is  duos  not  appeal  doubtful.    We  cannot  trust  to  the  passage 


northern  parts,  many  of  them,  without  excepting  Paris 
itself,  were  little  more  than  the  rude  and  imperfect 
townships  of  a  rising  people;  the  southern  provinces 
imitated  the  wealth  and  elegance  of  Italy.11  Many 
were  the  cities  of  Gaul,  Marseilles,  Aries,  Nismes, 
Narbonne,  Thoulouse,  Bourdeaux,  Autun,  Vienna, 
Lyons,  Langres,  and  Treves,  whose  ancient  condition 
might  sustain  an  equal,  and  perhaps  advantageous, 
comparison  with  their  present  state.  With  regard  to 
Spain,  that  country  flourished  as  a  province,  and  has 
declined  as  a  kingdom.  Exhausted  by  the  abuse  of 
her  strength,  by  America,  and  by  superstition,  her 
pride  might  possibly  be  confounded,  if  we  required 
such  a  list  of  three  hundred  and  sixty  cities,  as  Pliny 
has  exhibited  under  the  reio-n  of  Vespa- 
sian.1 III.  Three  hundred  African  Africa- 
cities  had  once  acknowledged  the  authority  of  Car- 
thage,"1 nor  is  it  likely  that  their  numbers  diminished 
under  the  administration  of  the  emperors.  Carthage 
itself  rose  with  new  splendour  from  its  ashes  ;  and  that 
capital,  as  well  as  Capua  and  Corinth,  soon  recovered 
all  the  advantages  which  can  he  separated  from  inde- 
pendent sovereignty.  IV.  The  provin- 
ces of  the  East  present  the  contrast  of 
Roman  magnificence  with  Turkish  barbarism.  The 
ruins  of  antiquity  scattered  over  uncultivated  fields, 
and  ascribed,  by  ignorance,  to  the  power  of  magic, 
scarcely  afford  a  shelter  to  the  oppressed  peasant  or 
wandering  Arab.  Under  the  reign  of  the  Csesars,  the 
proper  Asia  alone  contained  five  hundred  populous 
cities,"  enriched  with  all  the  gifts  of  nature,  and 
adorned  with  all  the  refinements  of  art.  Eleven 
cities  of  Asia  had  once  disputed  the  honour  of  dedicat- 
ing a  temple  to  Tiberius,  and  their  respective  merits 
were  examined  by  the  senate.0  Four  of  them  were 
immediately  rejected  as  unequal  to  the  burthen;  and 
among  these  was  Laodicea,  whose  splendour  is  still 
displayed  in  its  ruins.p  Laodicea  collected  a  very 
considerable  revenue  from  its  flocks  of  sheep,  cele- 
brated for  the  fineness  of  their  wool  ;  and  had  received 
a  little  before  the  contest,  a  legacy  of  above  four  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds  by  the  testament  of  a  generous 
citizen.q  If  such  was  the  poverty  of  Laodicea,  what 
must  have  been  the  wealth  of  those  cities,  whose 
claim  appeared  preferable,  and  particularly  of  Perga- 
mus,  of  Smyrna,  and  of  Ephesus,  who  so  long  dis- 
puted with  each  other  the  titular  primacy  of  Asia1r 
The  capitals  of  Syria  and  Egypt  held  a  still  superior 
rank  in  the  empire:  Antioch  and  Alexandria  looked 
down  with  disdain  on  a  crowd  of  dependent  cities,' 

from  Josephus — the  historian  gives,  through  the  king  Agrippa,  the 
opinions  of  the  Jews  concerning  the  power  of  the  Romans,  and  big 
account  is  full  of  declamation  from  which  nothing  conclusive  for  history 
can  be  drawn.  Enumerating  the  people  subject  to  the  Romans,  he  says 
of  the  Gauls,  that  they  submitted  to  twelve  hundred  Roman  soldiers, 
which  is  false,  for  there  were  in  Gaul  eight  legions.  (Tac.  Jinn,  book 
iv.  c.  5.) — tVAife  there  were  more  than  twelve  hundred  cities.  —  O.] 
k  Plin.  Hist  Natur.  iii.  5. 

[This  can  be  said  only  of  the  Roman  province,  for  the  rest  of  southern 
Gaul  was  far  from  this  flourishing  state.  A  passage  from  Vitruvius 
shows  how  much  architecture  was  still  in  its  infancy  in  Aquitr.nia 
during  the  reign  of  Augustus.  (Vitruvius,  book  ii.  c.  1.)  Speaking  of 
the  miserable  architecture  of  foreign  nations,  he  mentions  the  Gauls  of 
Aquilani.i.  who  still  build  their  houses  of  wood  and  of  straw. —  f7.J 

1  Plin.  Hist.  Natur.  iii.  3;  4.  iv.  33.  The  list  seems  authentic  and  ac- 
curate ;  the  division  of  I  he  provinces,  and  the  difierent  condition  of  the 
cities,  are  minutely  distinguished. 

""Strahon.  Geograph.  I.  Ixvii.  p.  1189: 

n  Joseph,  de  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  1G.  Pbilostrat.  in  Vit.  Sophist.  1.  ii.  p.  548. 
Edit.  Olear. 

o  Tacit.  Annal.  iv.  55.  I  have  taken  some  pains  in  consulting  and 
comparing  modern  travellers,  with  regard  to  the  fate  of  those  eleven 
cities  of  Asia.  Seven  or  eight  are  totally  destroyed:— Hypsspe,  Tralles, 
Laodicea,  Ilium,  Huliearnassus,  Miletus.  Ephesus,  and  we  may  add 
Sardcs.  Of  the  remaining  three,  Pergantus  is  a  straggling  village  of 
two  or  three  thousand  inhabitants:  Magnesia,  under  the  name  of  Ga- 
zelbissar,  a  town  of  some  consequence  :  and  Smyrna,  a  great  city,  peo- 
pled by  a  hundred  thousand  souls.  But  even  at  Smyrna,  while  the 
Franks  have  maintained  commerce,  the  Turks  have  ruined  the  arts. 

p  See  a  very  exact  and  pleasing  description  of  the  ruins  ol  Laodicea, 
in  Chandler's  Travels  through  Asia  Minor,  p.  225  &c, 

q  Strabo,  I.  xii  p.  866.    He  ImJ  studi-d  at  Tralles. 

r  See  a  Dissertation  of  M.  de  Boze.  Mem.  dc  1' Academic,  torn,  xviii. 
Aristides  pronounced  an  oration  which  is  still  extant,  to  recommend 
concord  to  the  rival  cities. 

'The  inhabitants  of  Egypt,  exclusive  of  Alexandria,  amounted  to 
"even  millions  and  a  half,  (Joseph,  de  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  10.)    Under  the 
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Roman  roads. 


and  yielded  with  reluctance  to  the  majesty  of  Rome 
itself. 

All  these  cities  were  connected  with 
each  other,  and  with  the  capital,  by  the 
public  highways,  which,  issuing  from  the  forum  of 
Rome,  traversed  Italy,  pervaded  the  provinces,  and 
were  terminated  only  by  the  frontiers  of  the  empire. 
If  we  carefully  trace  the  distance  from  the  wall  of  An- 
toninus to  Rome,  and  from  thence  to  Jerusalem,  it  will 
be  found  that  the  great  chain  of  communication,  from  the 
north-west  to  the  south-east  point  of  the  empire,  was 
drawn  out  to  the  length  of  four  thousand  and  eighty 
Roman  miles.'  The  public  roads  were  accurately  di- 
vided by  mile-stones,  and  ran  in  a  direct  line  from  one 
city  to  another,  with  very  little  respect  for  the  obstacles 
either  of  nature  or  private  property.  Mountains  were 
perforated,  and  bold  arches  thrown  over  the  broadest 
and  most  rapid  streams."  The  middle  part  of  the  road 
was  raised  into  a  terrace  which  commanded  the  adja- 
cent country,  consisted  of  several  strata  of  sand,  gra- 
vel, and  cement,  and  was  paved  with  large  stones,  or 
in  some  places,  near  the  capital,  with  granite.*  Such 
was  the  solid  construction  of  the  Roman  highways, 
whose  firmness  has  not  entirely  yielded  to  the  effort  of 
fifteen  centuries.  They  united  the  subjects  of  the  most 
distant  provinces  by  an  easy  and  familiar  intercourse ; 
but  their  primary  object  had  been  to  facilitate  the  mar- 
ches of  the  legions ;  nor  was  any  country  considered 
as  completely  subdued,  till  it  had  been  rendered,  in  all 
its  parts,  pervious  to  the  arms  and  authorit}'  of  the 
conqueror.  The  advantage  of  receiving 
the  earliest  intelligence,  and  of  conveying 
their  orders  with  celerity,  induced  the  emperors  to  es- 
tablish, throughout  their  extensive  dominions,  the  reg- 
ular institution  of  posts."  Houses  wrere  every  where 
erected  at  the  distance  only  of  five  or  six  miles;  each 
of  them  was  constantly  provided  with  forty  horses,  and 
by  the  help  of  these  relays,  it  was  easy  to  travel  an 
hundred  miles  in  a  day  along  the  Roman  roads.1  The 
use  of  the  posts  was  allowed  to  those  who  claimed  it 
by  an  imperial  mandate  ;  but  though  originally  intend- 
ed for  the  public  service,  it  was  sometimes  indulged 
to  the  business  or  convenience  of  private  citizens.*'  Nor 
was  the  communication  of  the  Roman 
Navigation.    empjre  iess  free  aDfj  0pen  by  sea  than  it 

was  by  land.  The  provinces  surrounded  and  enclosed 
the  Mediterranean  ;  and  Italy,  in  the  shape  of  an  im- 
mense promontory,  advanced  into  the  midst  of  that 
great  lake.  The  coasts  of  Italy  are,  in  general,  desti- 
tute of  safe  harbours  ;  but  human  industry  had  correct- 
ed the  deficiencies  of  nature ;  and  the  artificial  port  of 
Ostia,  in  particular,  situate  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tyber, 
and  formed  by  the  emperor  Claudius,  was  a  useful 
monument  of  Roman  greatness.2  From  this  port,  which 
was  only  sixteen  miles  from  the  capital,  a  favourable 
breeze  frequently  carried  vessels  in  seven  days  to  the 


military  government  of  the  Mamelukes,  Syria  was  supposed  to  contain 
sixtv  thousand  villages,  (Histoire  de  Timur  Bee.  1.  v.  c.  20.) 

t  The  following  Itinerary  mayserve  to  convey  some  idea  of  the  direc- 
tion of  the  road,  and  of  the  distance  between  the  principal  towns.  I. 
From  the  wall  of  Antoninus  to  York,  222  Roman  miles.  II.  London 
227.  II.  Rhutupiac  or  Sandwich  07.  IV.  The  navigation  to  Boulogne 
45.  V.  Rheims  174.  VI.  Lyons  330.  VII.  Milan  324.  VIII.  Rome 
426.  IX.  Brundusium  360.  X.  The  navigation  to  Dvrrachium  40. 
XI.  Byzantium  711.  XII  Ancvra  283.  XIII.  Tarsus  301.  XIV.  An- 
tioch  141.  XV.  Tyre  252.  XVI.  Jerusalem  168.  In  all  4080  Roman, 
or  3740  English,  miles.  See  the  Itineraries  published  by  Wesseling,  bis 
annotations  ;  Gale  and  Stukely  for  Britain,  and  M.  Anville  for  Gaul  and 
Italy. 

u  Montfaucon,  VAntiquite  Expliquee,  (torn.  iv.  p.  2.  1.  i.  c.  5.)  has 
described  the  bridge  of  Narni,  Alcantara,  Nismes,  &c. 

v  Bergier  Hist,  des  gronds  Chemins  de  1'  Empire  Rom.  1.  ii.  c.  1 — 28. 

w  Procopius  in  Hist.  Arcana,  e.  30.  Bergier  Hist,  des  grands  Che- 
mins, 1  iv.  Codex  Theodosian.  I.  viii.  tit.  v.  vol.  ii.  p.  506—563.  with 
Godefroy's  learned  commentary. 

x  In  the  time  of  Theodosius,  Ca?sarius.  a  magistrate  of  high  rank, 
went  post  from  Antioch  to  Constantinople.  He  began  his  journey  at 
night,  was  in  Cappadocia  (165  miles  from  Antioch)  the  ensuing  evening, 
and  arrived  at  Constantinople  the  sixth  day  about  noon.  The  whole 
distance  was  725  Roman,  or  665  English  miles.  See  Libanius  Orat, 
xxii.  and  the  Itineraria,  p.  572—581. 

y  Pliny,  though  a  favourite  and  a  minister,  made  an  apology  for 
granting  post-horses  to  his  wife  on  the  most  urgent  business.  Epist.  x. 
121.  122. 

2  Bergier  Hist,  des  grands  Chemins,  1,  iv.  c.  49. 


columns  of  Hercules,  and  in  nine  or  ten  to  Alexandria 

in  Egypt.a 

Whatever  evils  either  reason  or  de-  Improvement  of 
clamation  have  imputed  to  extensive  ^"Z^mntrhl 
empire,  the  power  of  Rome  was  attend-  of  the  empire, 
ed  with  some  beneficial  consequences  to  mankind; 
and  the  same  freedom  of  intercourse  which  extended 
the  vices,  diffused  likewise  the  improvements,  of  so- 
cial life.  In  the  more  remote  acres  of  antiquity,  the 
world  was  unequally  divided.  The  East  was  in  the 
immemorial  possession  of  arts  and  luxury ;  whilst  the 
West  Avas  inhabited  by  rude  and  warlike  barbarians, 
who  either  disdained  agriculture,  or  to  whom  it  was 
totally  unknown.  Under  the  protection  of  an  es- 
tablished government,  the  productions  of  happier  cli- 
mates, and  the  industry  of  more  civilized  nations,  were 
gradually  introduced  into  the  western  countries  of  Eu- 
rope ;  and  the  natives  were  encouraged,  by  an  open 
and  profitable  commerce,  to  multiply  the  former,  as 
well  as  to  improve  the  latter.  It  would  be  almost  im- 
possible to  enumerate  all  the  articles,  either  of  the  ani- 
mal or  the  vegetable  reign,  which  were  successively 
imported  into  Europe,  from  Asia  and  Egypt  ;b  but  it 
will  not  be  unworthy  of  the  dignity,  and  much  less  of 
the  utility  of  an  historical  work,  slightly  to  touch  on  a 
few  of  the  principal  heads.  1.  Almost  introduction  of 
all  the  flowers,  the  herbs,  and  the  fruits,  fruits,  &.c. 
that  grow  in  our  European  gardens,  are  of  foreign  ex- 
traction, which,  in  many  cases,  is  betrayed  even  in 
their  names  :  the  apple  was  a  native  of  Italy,  and  when 
the  Romans  had  tasted  the  richer  flavour  of  the  apri- 
cot, the  peach,  the  pomegranate,  the  citron,  and  the 
orange,  they  contented  themselves  with  applying  to  all 
these  new  fruits  the  common  denomination  of  apple, 
discriminating  them  from  each  other  by  the  additional 
epithet  of  their  country.  2.  In  the  time  of  Tne  Tine 
Homer,  the  vine  grew  wild  in  the  island 
of  Sicily,  and  most  probably  in  the  adjacent  continent ; 
but  it  was  not  improved  by  the  skill,  nor  did  it  afford 
a  liquor  grateful  to  the  taste,  of  the  savage  inhabitants.0 
A  thousand  years  afterwards,  Italy  could  boast,  that  of 
the  fourscore  most  generous  and  celebrated  wines, 
more  than  two  thirds  were  produced  from  her  soil.d 
The  blessing  was  soon  communicated  to  the  Narbon- 
nese  province  of  Gaul ;  but  so  intense  was  the  cold  to 
the  north  of  the  Cevennes,  that  in  the  time  of  Strabo, 
it  was  thought  impossible  to  ripen  the  grapes  in  those 
parts  of  Gaul.e  This  difficulty, "however,  was  gradu- 
ally vanquished;  and  there  is  some  reason  to  believe, 
that  the  vineyards  of  Burgundy  are  as  old  as  the  age 
of  the  Antonines/  3.  The  olive,  in  the 
western  world,  followed  the  progress  of 
peace,  of  which  it  was  considered  as  the  symbol.  Two 
centuries  after  the  foundation  of  Rome,  both  Italy  and 
Africa  were  strangers  to  that  useful  plant;  it  was  na- 
turalized in  those  countries  ;  and  at  length  carried  into 
the  heart  of  Spain  and  Gaul.  The  timid  errors  of  the 
ancients,  that  it  required  a  certain  degree  of  heat,  and 
could  only  flourish  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sea, 


The  olive. 


»  Pliny  Hist.  Natur.  xix.  1. 

b  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  Greeks  and  Phoenicians  introduced 
some  new  arts  and  productions  into  the  neighbourhood  of  Marseilles 
and  Gades. 

c  See  Homer  Odyss.  1.  ix.  v.  358. 

d  Plin.  Hist.  Natur.  1.  xiv. 

e  Strab.  Geograph.  ).  iv.  p.  223.  The  intense  cold  of  a  Gallic  winter 
was  almost  proverbial  among  the  ancients. 

[Strabo  says  only  that  the  grape  did  not  ripen  easily.  (S  au-fXo?  i 
?*Xiirc  =  e*«)  They  had  already  made  attempts  in  the  time  of  Au- 
gustus to  naturalize  the  vine  in  the  north  of  Gaul,  but  found  it  too  cold. 
(Diod  Sieulus.  p.  304.)— G.] 

f  [This  is  proved  by  a  passage  from  Pliny  the  Elder,  where  he  speaks 
of  acertain  kind  of  grape  (titis  picala.  rinvm  picatvtm.)  which  grew  na- 
turallv  in  the  district  of  Vienna,  and  which,  says  he,  has  been  since 
transported  into  the  country  of  Auvergne,  of  the  Vivernais,  and  of  Up- 
per Burgundy!  Plinv  wrote  this  A.  D.  n — (Hist.  „Vaf.  book  xiv.  ch. 
3.)-G.] 

In  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century,  the  orator  Eumenius  (Pane- 
gyric. Veter.  viii.  6.  edit.  Delphin.)  speaks  of  the  vines  in  the  territory 
of  Autun,  which  were  decayed  through  age,  ni.d  the  first  plantation 
of  which  was  tolallv  unknown.  The  Pagus  Arebrijnus  is  supposed  by 
M.  d'Anville  to  be  the  district  of  Beaune,  celebrated,  even  al  present, 
for  one  of  the  first  growths  of  Burgundy. 
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were  insensibly  exploded  by  industry  and  experience.8 
4.  The  cultivation  of  flax  was  transport- 
Flax'       ed  from  Egypt  to  Gaul,  and  enriched  the 
whole  country,  however  it  might  impoverish  the  par- 
.   .  ticular  lands  on  which  it  was  sown.1'  5. 

Artificial  grass.  The  uge  of  artificial  grasses  became  fa- 
miliar to  the  farmers  both  of  Italy  and  the  provinces, 
particularly  the  Lucerne,  which  derived  its  name  and 
origin  from  Media.'  The  assured  supply  of  wholesome 
and  plentiful  food  for  the  cattle  during  winter,  multi- 
plied the  number  of  the  flocks  and  herds,  which  in 
their  turn  contributed  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  To 
all  these  improvements  may  be  added,  an  assiduous  at- 
tention to  mines  and  fisheries,  which,  by  employing  a 
multitude  of  laborious  hands,  serve  to  increase  the 
pleasures  of  the  rich,  and  the  subsistence  of  the  poor. 

The  elegant  treatise  of  Columella  des- 


General  plenty. 


cribes  the  advanced  state  of  the  Spanish 


husbandry,  under  the  reign  of  Tiberius  ;  and  it  may  be 
observed,  that  those  famines,  which  so  frequently  af- 
flicted the  infant  republic,  were  seldom  or  never  expe- 
rienced by  the  extensive  empire  of  Rome.  The  acciden- 
tal scarcity  in  any  single  province,  was  immediately  re- 
lieved by  the  plenty  of  its  more  fortunate  neighbours. 
Arts  of  luxur  Agriculture  is  the  foundation  of  manu- 
so  uxurv-  factures;  since  the  productions  of  nature 
are  the  materials  of  art.  Under  the  Roman  empire, 
the  labour  of  an  industrious  and  ingenious  people  was 
variously,  but  incessantly,  employed  in  the  service  of 
the  rich.  In  their  dress,  their  tables,  their  houses,  and 
their  furniture,  the  favourites  of  fortune  united  every 
refinement  of  conveniency,  of  elegance,  and  of  splen- 
dour, whatever  could  soothe  their  pride,  or  gratify  their 
sensuality.  Such  refinements  under  the  odious  name 
of  luxury,  have  been  severely  arraigned  by  the  moral- 
ists of  every  age;  and  it  might  perhaps  be  more  con- 
ducive to  the  virtue,  as  well  as  happiness,  of  mankind, 
if  all  possessed  the  necessaries,  and  none  the  superflu- 
ities, of  life.  But  in  the  present  imperfect  condition  of 
society,  luxury,  though  it  may  proceed  from  vice  or 
folly,  seems  to  be  the  only  means  that  can  correct  the 
unequal  distribution  of  property.  The  diligent  mecha- 
nic, and  the  skilful  artist,  who  have  obtained  no  share 
in  the  division  of  the  earth,  receive  a  voluntary  tax 
from  the  possessors  of  land  ;  and  the  latter  are  prompt- 
ed, by  a  sense  of  interest,  to  improve  those  estates, 
with  whose  produce  they  may  purchase  additional  plea- 
sures. This  operation,  the  particular  effects  of  which 
are  felt  in  every  society,  acted  with  much  more  diffusive 
energy  in  the  Roman  world.  The  provinces  would 
soon  have  been  exhausted  of  their  wealth,  if  the  man- 
ufactures and  commerce  of  luxury  had  not  insensibly 
restored  to  the  industrious  subjects  the  sums  which 
were  exacted  from  them  by  the  arms  and  authority  of 
Rome.  As  long  as  the  circulation  was  confined  within 
the  bounds  of  the  empire,  it  impressed  the  political  ma- 
chine with  a  new  degree  of  activity,  and  its  consequen- 
ces, sometimes  beneficial,  could  never  become  perni- 
cious. 

But  it  is  no  easy  task  to  confine  luxury 
within  the  limits  of  an  empire.  The  most 
remote  countries  of  the  ancient  world  were  ransacked 
to  supply  the  pomp  and  delicacy  of  Rome.  The  forest 
of  Scythia  afforded  some  valuable  furs.  Amber  was 
brought  over-land  from  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  to  the 
Danube  ;  and  the  barbarians  were  astonished  at  the 
price  which  they  received  in  exchange  for  so  useless  a 
commodity There  was  a  considerable  demand  for  Ba- 
bylonian carpets,  and  other  manufactures  of  the  East; 
but  the  most  important  and  unpopular  branch  of  foreign 


Foreign  trade. 


g  Plin.  Hist.  Natur.  1.  xv. 
h  Plin.  Hist.  Natur.  1.  xix. 

1  Sec  the  agreeable  Essays  on  Agriculture  by  Mr.  llarte,  in  wbicli 
lie  has  collected  all  that  the  ancients  and  moderns  have  said  of  Lu- 
cerne. 

i  Tacit.  Cermania.  e.  45.  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  sxxviti.  11.  The  latter 
observed,  with  some  humour,  that  even  fashion  had  not  yet  found  out 
the  use  of  amber.  Noro  sent  a  Roman  knight  to  purchase  great  quan- 
tities on  the  spot  where  it  was  produced  ;  the  coast  of  modem  Prussia. 


trade  was  carried  on  with  Arabia  and  India.  Every 
year,  about  the  time  of  the  summer  solstice,  a  fleet  of  a 
hundred  and  twenty  vessels  sailed  from  Myoshormos, 
a  port  of  Egypt  on  the  Red  Sea.  By  the  periodical 
assistance  of  the  monsoons,  they  traversed  the  ocean 
in  about  forty  days.  The  coast  of  Malabar,  or  the  is- 
land of  Ceylon,k  was  the  usual  term  of  their  navigation, 
and  it  was  in  those  markets  that  the  merchants  from 
the  more  remote  countries  of  Asia  expected  their  arri- 
val. The  return  of  the  fleet  of  Egypt  was  fixed  to  the 
months  of  December  or  January  ;  and  as  soon  as  their 
rich  cargo  had  been  transported  on  the  backs  of  camels, 
from  the  Red  Sea  to  the  Nile,  and  had  descended  that 
river  as  far  as  Alexandria,  it  was  poured,  without  de- 
lay, into  the  capital  of  the  empire.1  The  objects  of 
oriental  traffic  were  splendid  and  trifling;  silk,  a  pound 
of  which  was  esteemed  not  inferior  in  value  to  a  pound 
of  gold  ;m  precious  stones,  among  which  the  pearl 
claimed  the  first  rank  after  the  diamond ;"  and  a  varie- 
ty of  aromatics,  that  were  consumed  in  religious  wor- 
ship and  the  pomp  of  funerals.  The  labour  and  risk 
of  the  voyage  was  rewarded  with  almost  incredible 
profit;  but  the  profit  was  made  upon  Roman  subjects, 
and  a  few  individuals  were  enriched  at  the  expense  of 
the  public.    As  the  natives  of  Arabia  and  '  • 

t    j-  .    ,   :  m  i  Gold  and  silver. 

India  were  contented  with  the  productions 
and  manufactures  of  their  own  country,  silver,  on  the 
side  of  the  Romans,  was  the  principal,  if  not  the  only, 
instrument  of  commerce.,,  It  was  a  complaint  worthy 
of  the  gravity  of  the  senate,  that  in  the  pursuit  of  fe- 
male ornaments,  the  wealth  of  the  state  was  irrecover- 
ably given  away  to  foreign  and  hostile  nations.1'  The 
annual  loss  is  computed  by  a  writer  of  an  inquisitive 
but  censorious  temper,  at  upwards  of  eight  hundred 
thousand  pounds  sterling.1'  Such  was  the  style  of  dis- 
content, brooding  over  the  dark  prospect  of  approach- 
ing poverty.  And  yet,  if  we  compare  the  proportion 
between  gold  and  silver,  as  it  stood  in  the  time  of  Pli- 
ny, and  as  it  was  fixed  in  the  reign  of  Constantine,  we 
shall  discover  within  that  period  a  very  considerable 
increase."  There  is  not  the  least  reason  to  suppose  that 
gold  was  become  more  scarce ;  it  is  therefore  evident 
that  silver  was  grown  more  common ;  that  whatever 
might  be  the  amount  of  the  Indian  and  Arabian  ex- 
ports, they  were  far  from  exhausting  the  wealth  of  the 
Roman  world;  and  that  the  produce  of  the  mines 
abundantly  supplied  the  demands  of  commerce. 

Notwithstanding  the  propensity  of  mankind  to  exalt 
the  past,  and  to  depreciate  the  present,  the  tranquil  and 
prosperous  state  of  the  empire  was  warmly  felt,  and 
honestly  confessed,  by  the  provincials  as  well  as  Ro- 
mans. "They  acknowledged  that  the 
true  principles  of  social  life,  laws,  agri.  General  felicity, 
culture  and  science,  which  had  been  first  invented  by 
the  wisdom  of  Athens,  were  now  firmly  established  by 
the  power  of  Rome,  under  whose  auspicious  influence 
the  fiercest  barbarians  were  united  by  an  equal  govern- 
ment and  common  language.  They  affirm,  that  with 
the  improvement  of  arts,  the  human  species  was  visibly 
multiplied.    They  celebrate  the  increasing  splendour 


k  Called  Taprobana  by  the  Romans,  and  Serendib  by  the  Arabs.  It 
was  discovered  under  the  reign  of  Claudius,  and  gradually  became  the 
principal  mart  of  the  East. 

I  Plin.  Hist.  Natur.  1.  vi.    Strabo,  1.  xvii. 

m  Hist.  August,  p.  224.  A  silk  garment  was  considered  as  an  orna- 
ment to  a  woman,  but  as  a  disgrace  to  a  man. 

n  The  two  great  pearl  fisheries  were  the  same  as  at  present,  Ormuz 
and  Cape  Comorin.  As  well  as  we  can  compare  ancient  with  modern 
geography,  Rome  was  supplied  with  diamonds  from  the  mine  of  Jumel- 
pur,  in  Bengal,  which  is  described  in  the  Voyages  de  Tavernier,  torn, 
ii.  p.  am. 

°  [The  natives  of  India  were  not  so  very  incurious  respecting  Euro- 
pean commodities.  Arrianus  gives  a  long  list  of  the  articles  given  in 
exchange  for  theirs — as  the  wines  of  Italy,  lead,  tin,  coral,  apparel,  &c. 
("See  the  Peripl.  maris  ErythrtH  in  the  Ocriir.  minor  of  Hudson,  vol.  1. 
j>.  27.>_G.] 

P  Tacit.  Annal  iii.  5'2.    Tn  a  speech  of  Tiberius. 

1  Plin.  Hint  Natur.  xii.  18.  In  another  plane  he  computes  half  that 
sum  ;  duing-onties  H.  S.  for  India  exclusive  of  Arabia. 

r  The  proportion,  which  was  1  to  10,  ami  rose  to  14  2  5,  the  le^al 
regulation  of  Constantine.  Sec  Arbuthnot's  Tables  of  ancient  Coins, 
c.  5. 
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of  the  cities,  the  beautiful  face  of  the  country,  cultiva- 
ted and  adorned  like  an  immense  garden;  and  the  long 
festival  of  peace,  which  was  enjoyed  by  so  many  na- 
tions, forgetful  of  their  ancient  animosities,  and  deliv- 
ered from  the  apprehension  of  future  danger."5  What- 
ever suspicions  ma}'  be  suggested  by  the  air  of  rhetoric 
and  declamation,  which  seems  to  prevail  in  these  pas- 
sages, the  substance  of  thern  is  perfectly  agreeable  to 
historic  truth. 

Decline  of        It  was  scarcely  possible  that  the  eyes 

courage.  0f  contemporaries  should  discover  in  the 
public  felicity  the  latent  causes  of  decay  and  corrup- 
tion. This  long  peace,  and  the  uniform  government  of 
the  Romans,  introduced  a  slow  and  secret  poison  into 
the  vitals  of  the  empire.  The  minds  of  men  were  gra- 
dually reduced  to  the  same  level,  the  fire  of  genius  was 
extinguished,  and  even  the  military  spirit  evaporated. 
The  natives  of  Europe  were  brave  and  robust.  Spain, 
Gaul,  Britain,  and  Illyricum,  supplied  the  legions  with 
excellent  soldiers,  and  constituted  the  real  strength  of 
the  monarchy.  Their  personal  valour  remained,  but 
they  no  longer  possessed  that  public  courage  which  is 
nourished  by  the  love  of  independence,  the  sense  of  na- 
tional honour,  the  presence  of  danger,  and  the  habit  of 
command.  They  received  laws  and  governors  from 
the  will  of  their  sovereign,  and  trusted  for  their  defence 
to  a  mercenary  army.  The  posterity  of  their  boldest 
leaders  was  contented  with  the  rank  of  citizens  and 
subjects.  The  most  aspiring  spirits  resorted  to  the 
court  or  standard  of  the  emperors ;  and  the  deserted 
provinces,  deprived  of  political  strength  or  union,  insen- 
sibly sunk  into  the  languid  indifference  of  private  life. 

,.     ,  The  love  of  letters,  almost  inseparable 

Decline  of  genius.  ,  ;  *  /  . 

from  peace  ar.d  refinement,  was  fashion- 
able among  the  subjects  of  Hadrian  and  the  Antonines, 
who  were  themselves  men  of  learning  and  curiosity. 
It  was  diffused  over  the  whole  extent  of  their  empire; 
the  most  northern  tribes  of  Britons  had  acquired  a  taste 
for  rhetoric  ;  Homer  as  well  as  Virgil  were  transcribed 
and  studied  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  and  Danube; 
and  the  most  liberal  rewards  sought  out  the  faintest 
glimmerings  of  literary  merit.'  The  sciences  of  phy- 
sic and  astronomy  were  successfully  cultivated  by  the 
Greeks;  the  observations  of  Ptolemy  and  the  writings 
of  Galen  are  studied  by  those  who  have  improved  their 
discoveries  and  corrected  their  errors;  but  if  we  ex- 
cept the  inimitable  Lucian,  this  age  of  indolence  pass- 
ed away  without  having  produced  a  single  writer  of 
original  genius,  or  who  excelled  in  the  arts  of  compo- 
sition." The  authority  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  of  Zeno 
and  Epicurus,  still  reigned  in  the  schools;  and  their 
systems,  transmitted  with  blind  deference  from  one 
generation  of  disciples  to  another,  precluded  every 
generous  attempt  to  exercise  the  powers,  or  enlarge 
the  limits,  of  the  human  mind.  The  beauties  of  the 
poets  and  orators,  instead  of  kindling  a  fir;  like  their 
own,  inspired  only  cold  and  servile  imitations  :  or  if 


>  Anions  many  other  passages,  seo  Pliny,  (Hist.  Natur.  iii.  5.)  Aris- 
tides,  (de  Crbe  Roma.)  and  Tertuliian,  (de  Anima,  c.  30.) 

t [This  was  done  by  Vespasian,  who  first  began  to  reward  professors  ; 
to  each  professor  of  eloquence,  Greek  or  Roman,  he  gave  ccntena  ses- 
tertia.  He  recompensed  also  artists  and  poets.  (SueU'ii.  in  V€$pas.  c. 
Irt.)  Adrian  and  the  Antonines  were  less  prodigal,  although  still  very 
liberal.— G.] 

Herodes  Atticus  gave  the  sophist  Polemo  above  eight  thousand 
pounds  for  three  declamations.  See  Philostrat.  1.  i.  p.  550.  The  Anto- 
nines founded  a  school  at  Atheirs.  in  which  professors  of  grammar,  rhe- 
toric, politics,  and  the  four  great  sects  of  philosophy,  were  maintained  at 
the  public  expense,  for  the  instruction  of  youth.  The  salary  of  a  philo- 
sopher was  ten  thousand  drachma-,  between  three  and  four  hundred 
pounds  a  year.  Similar  establishments  were  formed  in  the  other  great 
cities  of  theempire.  See  Lucian  in  Eunuch,  toin.  ii.  p.  353.  edit.  Reitz. 
Philostrat.  1.  ii.  p.  5<>0.  Hist.  August,  p.  21.  Dion  Casaius  1.  lxxi.  p. 
ll'Jo.  Juvenal  himsr  lf,  in  a  morose  satire,  which  in  every  line  betrays 
hie  own  disappointment  and  envy,  is  ubliged,  however,  to  say, 
—  O  Juvenes,  circumspicit  et  agitat  vos 

Materiamque  sibi  Ducis  indulgeruia  qu:erit.  Satir.  yjf.  20. 

u  [This  sentence  is  a  little  severe — besides  the  physicians,  the  astro, 
nomers.  the  grammarians,  among  whom  were  many  very  distinguished 
men,  we  find  also  under  Adrian.  Suetonius,  Flnrus.  Plutarch;  under  the 
Antonines,  Arrianus,  Pausanius,  Appianus,  Marcus  Aurelius  himself, 
Ac.  The  science  of  jurisprudence  gained  much  by  the  labors  of  Salvi- 
us  Julianas,  of  Julius  Celsus,  of  Soxlus  Poiniionius,  of  Caias  and  others. 
— fr\l 


any  ventured  to  deviate  from  those  models,  they  devi- 
ated at  the  same  time  from  good  sense  and  propriety. 
On  the  revival  of  letters,  the  youthful  vigour  of  the 
imagination,  after  a  long  repose,  national  emulation,  a 
new  religion,  new  languages,  and  a  new  world,  called 
forth  the  genius  of  Europe.  But  the  provincials  of 
Rome,  trained  by  a  uniform,  artificial,  foreign  educa- 
tion were  engaged  in  a  very  unequal  competition  with 
those  bold  ancients,  who,  by  expressing  their  genuine 
feelings  in  their  native  tongue,  had  already  occupied 
every  place  of  honour.  The  name  of  poet  was  almost 
forgotten  ;  that  of  orator  was  usurped  by  the  sophists. 
A  cloud  of  critics,  of  compilers,  of  commentators,  dark- 
ened the  face  of  learning,  and  the  decline  of  genius  was 
soon  followed  by  the  corruption  of  taste. 

The  sublime  Longinus,  who  in  some- 
what  a  later  period,  and  in  the  court  of  a  Desencracy- 
•Syrian  queen,  preserved  the  spirit  of  ancient  Athens, 
observes  and  laments  this  degeneracy  of  his  contempo- 
raries, which  debased  their  sentiments,  enervated  their 
courage,  and  depressed  their  talents.  "In  the  same 
manner,"  says  he,  "  as  some  children  always  remain 
pygmies,  whose  infant  limbs  have  been  too  closely 
confined  ;  thus  our  tender  minds,  fettered  by  the  preju- 
dices and  habits  of  a  just  servitude,  are  unable  to  ex- 
pand themselves,  or  to  attain  that  well-proportioned 
greatness  which  we  admire  in  the  ancients;  who,  liv- 
ing under  a  popular  government,  wrote  with  the  same 
freedom  as  they  acted."'  This  diminutive  stature  of 
mankind,  if  we  pursue  the  metaphor,  was  daily  sinking 
below  the  old  standard,  and  the  Roman  world  was  in- 
deed peopled  by  a  race  of  pygmies ;  when  the  fierce 
giants  of  the  north  broke  in  and  mended  the  puny  breed. 
They  restored  a  manly  spirit  of  freedom  ;  and  after  the 
revolution  of  ten  centuries,  freedom  became  the  happy 
parent  of  taste  and  science. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Of  the  Constitution  of  the  Roman  Empire,  in  the  age  of 
the  Jlntonines. 

The  obvious  definition  of  a  monarchy  idea  of  a  mo- 
seems  to  be  that,  of  a  state,  in  which  a  narchy. 
single  person,  by  whatsoever  name  he  may  be  distin- 
guished, is  intrusted  with  the  execution  of  the  laws, 
the  management  of  the  revenue,  and  the  command  of 
the  army.  But,  unless  public  liberty  is  protected  by 
intrepid  and  vigilant  guardians,  the  authority  of  so  for- 
midable a  magistrate  will  soon  degenerate  into  despot- 
ism. The  influence  of  the  clergy,  in  an  age  of  super- 
stition, might  be  usefully  employed  to  assert  the  rights 
of  mankind;  but  so  intimate  is  the  connexion  between 
the  throne  and  the  altar,  that  the  banner  of  the  church 
has  very  seldom  been  seen  on  the  side  of  the  people. 
A  martial  nobility  and  stubborn  commons,  possessed  of 
arms,  tenacious  of  property,  and  collected  into  consti- 
tutional assemblies,  form  the  only  balance  capable  of 
preserving  a  free  constitution  against  the  enterprises 
of  an  aspiring  prince. 

Every  barrier  of  the  Roman  constitu-  Situation  of 
tion  had  been  levelled  by  the  vast  ambi-  Augustus, 
tion  of  the  Dictator ;  every  fence  had  been  extirpated 
by  the  cruel  hand  of  the  Triumvir.  After  the  victory 
of  Actium  the  fate  of  the  Roman  world  depended  on 
the  will  of  Octavianus,  surnamed  Ca;sar,  by  his  un- 
cle's adoption,  and  afterwards  Augustus,  by  the  flatte- 
ry of  the  Senate.  The  conqueror  was  at  the  head  of 
forty-four  veteran  legions,1  conscious  of  their  own 


v  Lungin.  de  Sublim.  c.  43.  p.  220.  edit.  Toll.  Here,  too,  we  may 
say  of  Longinus,  "his own  example  strengthens  nil  bis  laws."  Instead 
of  proposing  his  sentiments  w  ith  a  manly  boldness,  he  insinuates  t  hem 
with  the  most  guarded  caution;  puts  them  into  the  mouth  of  a  friend, 
and,  as  far  as  we  can  collect  from  a  corrupted  text,  makes  a  show  of  re- 
futing them  himself. 

•  Orosius,  vi.  18. 

|  Dion  fays  twenty -five,  (book  lv.  oh.  20.)   The  triumvirs  united,  an 
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strength,  and  of  the  weakness  of  the  constitution,  ha> 
bituated,  during  twenty  years  civil  war,  to  every  act  of 
blood  and  violence,  and  passionately  devoted  to  the 
house  of  Ctcsar,  from  whence  alone  they  had  received, 
and  expected,  the  most  lavish  rewards.  The  provinces, 
long  oppressed  by  the  ministers  of  the  republic,  sighed 
for  the  government  of  a  single  person,  who  would  be 
the  master,  not  the  accomplice,  of  those  petty  tyrants. 
The  people  of  Rome,  viewing  with  a  secret  pleasure, 
the  humiliation  of  the  aristocracy,  demanded  only 
bread  and  public  shows;  and  were  supplied  with  both 
by  the  liberal  hand  of  Augustus.  The  rich  and  polite 
Italians,  who  had  almost  universally  embraced  the  phi- 
losophy of  Epicurus,  enjoyed  the  present  blessings  of 
ease  and  tranquillity,  and  suffered  not  the  pleasing  dream 
to  be  interrupted  by  the  memory  of  their  old  tumultu- 
ous freedom.  With  its  power,  the  senate  had  lost  its 
dignity  ;  many  of  the  most  noble  families  were  extinct. 
The  republicans  of  spirit  and  ability  had  perished  in 
the  field  of  battle,  or  in  the  proscription.  The  door  of 
the  assembly  had  been  designedly  left  open,  for  a 
mixed  multitude  of  more  than  a  thousand  persons,  who 
reflected  disgrace  upon  their  rank,  instead  of  deriving 
honour  from  it.b 

He  reforms  the  The  reformation  of  the  senate  was  one 
senaie.  0f  tne  first  steps  in  which  Augustus  laid 
aside  the  tyrant,  and  professed  himself  the  father  of  his 
country.  He  was  elected  censor;  and,  in  concert  with 
his  faithful  Agrippa,  he  examined  the  list  of  the  sena- 
tors, expelled  a  few  members,  whose  vices  or  whose 
obstinacy  required  a  public  example,  persuaded  near 
two  hundred  to  prevent  the  shame  of  an  expulsion  by  a 
voluntary  retreat,  raised  the  qualification  of  a  senator  to 
about  ten  thousand  pounds,  created  a  sufficient  number 
of  Patrician  families,  and  accepted  for  himself  the  hon- 
ourable title  of  Prince  of  the  Senate,  which  had  always 
been  bestowed,  by  the  censors,  on  the  citizen  the  most 
eminent  for  his  honours  and  services.0  But  whilst  he 
thus  restored  the  dignity,  he  destroyed  the  independ- 
dence,  of  the  senate.  The  principles  of  a  free  consti- 
tution are  irrecoverably  lost,  when  the  legislative  pow- 
er is  nominated  by  the  executives 
Resigns  his       Before  an  assembly  thus  modelled  and 

usurped  power,  prepared,  Augustus  pronounced  a  studied 
oration,  which  displayed  his  patriotism,  and  disguised 
his  ambition.  "  He  lamented,  yet  excused,  his  past 
conduct.  Filial  piety  had  required  at  his  hands  the  re- 
venge of  his  father's  murder  ;  the  humanity  of  his  own 
nature  had  sometimes  given  way  to  the  stern  laws  of 
necessity,  and  to  a  forced  connexion  with  two  unwor- 
thy colleagues  :  as  long  as  Antony  lived,  the  republic 
forbade  him  to  abandon  her  to  a  degenerate  Roman, 
and  a  barbarian  queen.  He  was  now  at  liberty  to  sa- 
tisfy his  duty  and  his  inclination.  He  solemnly  res- 
tored the  senate  and  people  to  all  their  ancient  rights; 
and  wished  only  to  mingle  with  the  crowd  of  his  fel- 
low-citizens, and  to  share  the  blessings  which  he  had 
obtained  for  his  country."' 

Is  prevailed  upon  It  would  require  the  pen  of  Tacitus 
to  resume  it  un-  (jf  Tacitus  had  assisted  at  this  assem- 

der  the   title  of  >,   v  .  .  .  - 

Emperor  or  Ge-  bly)  to  describe  the  various  emotions  ot 
neral-  the  senate  ;  those  that  were  suppressed, 

and  those  that  were  affected.    It  was  dangerous  to  trust 


cording  to  Appianus,  had  but  forty-three.  The  testimony  of  Orosus  is 
of  little  force,  since  there  are  other  and  more  safe  authorities. — G.] 

b  Julius  Csesar  introduced  soldiers,  strangers,  and  half-barbarians, 
into  the  senate.  (Sueton.  in  Caesar,  c.  77,  80.)  The  abuse  became  still 
more  scandalous  after  bis  death. 

c  Dion  C'assius,  1.  liii.  p.  G93.    Suetonius  in  August,  c.  55. 

d  [Augustus  who  was  then  named  Octavius  was  censor  aod  as  such 
had  the  power  of  reforming  the  senate,  of  expelling  unworthy  members, 
and  of  appointing  the  princeps  senatns,  &x.  This  was  what  was  called, 
Senatum  legere.  It  was  no  longer  unusual,  since  the  time  of  the  re- 
public, for  a  Censor  to  appoint  himself  the  Prince  of  the  Senate. — (Ti- 
tus-Livius.  lib.  xxvii.  c.  U.  and  il.  c.  51.)  Dion  affirms  that  this  was 
agreeable  to  ancient  usage,  (p.  4!<ti.)  The  ndmission  of  a  certain  num- 
ber of  families  into  the  patrician  rank,  was  authorized  by  an  express  de- 
cree of  the  senate,  (B«>.ti;  'tViT^s^/aT^;,)  says  Dion. — (?.] 

e  Dion  (I.  liii.  p.  608.)  gives  us  a  prolix  and  bombast  speech  on  this 
great  occasion.  I  have  borrowed  from  Suetonius  and  Tacitus  the  ge- 
neral language  of  Augustus. 

Vol.  I— E 


the  sincerity  of  Augustus ;  to  seem  to  distrust  it  was 
still  more  dangerous.  The  respective  advantages  of 
monarchy  and  a  republic  have  often  divided  specula- 
tive inquirers  ;  the  present  greatness  of  the  Roman 
state,  the  corruption  of  manners,  and  the  licence  of  the 
soldiers,  supplied  new  arguments  to  the  advocates  of 
monarchy ;  and  these  general  views  of  government 
were  again  warped  by  the  hopes  and  fears  of  each  in- 
dividual. Amidst  this  confusion  of  sentiments,  the 
answer  of  the  senate  was  unanimous  and  decisive. 
They  refused  to  accept  the  resignation  of  Augustus  ; 
they  conjured  him  not  to  desert  the  republic,  which  he 
had  saved.  After  a  decent  resistance,  the  crafty  tyrant 
submitted  to  the  orders  fcf  the  senate;  and  consented 
to  receive  the  government  of  the  provinces,  and  the 
general  command  of  the  Roman  armies,  under  the 
well-known  names  of  Proconsul  and  IiHperator.i 
But  he  would  receive  them  only  for  ten  years.  Even 
before  the  expiration  of  that  period,  he  Imped  that  the 
wounds  of  civil  discord  would  be  completely  healed, 
and  that  the  republic,  restored  to  its  pristine  health  and 
vigour,  would  no  longer  require  the  dangerous  inter- 
position of  so  extraordinary  a  magistrate.  The  memory 
of  this  comedy,  repeated  several  times  during  the  life 
of  Augustus,  was  preserved  to  the  last  ages  of  the 
empire,  by  the  peculiar  pomp  with  which  the  perpetual 
monarchs  of  Rome  always  solemnized  the  tenth  years 
of  their  reign.s 

Without  any  violation  of  the  princi-  Power  of  the  Ro- 
ples  of  the  constitution,  the  general  of  lnan  generals, 
the  Roman  armies  might  receive  and  exercise  an  au- 
thority almost  despotic  over  the  soldiers,  the  enemies, 
and  the  subjects  of  the  republic.  With  regard  to  the 
soldiers,  the  jealousy  of  freedom  had,  even  from  the 
earliest  ages  of  Rome,  given  way  to  the  hopes  of  con- 
quest, and  a  just  sense  of  military  discipline.  The 
dictator,  or  consul,  had  a  right  to  command  the  service 
of  the  Roman  youth;  and  to  punish  an  obstinate  or 
cowardly  disobedience  by  the  most  severe  and  igno- 
minious penalties,  by  striking  the  offender  out  of  the 
list  of  citizens,  by  confiscating  his  property,  and  by 
selling  his  person  into  slavery.11  The  most  sacred 
rights  of  freedom,  confirmed  by  the  Porcian  and  Sem- 
pronian  laws,  were  suspended  by  the  military  engage- 
ment. In  his  camp  the  general  exercised  an  absolute 
power  of  life  and  death  ;  his  jurisdiction  was  not  con- 
fined by  any  forms  of  trial,  or  rules  of  proceeding,  and 
the  execution  of  the  sentence  was  immediate  and 
without  appeal.'  The  choice  of  the  enemies  of  Rome 
was  regularly  decided  by  the  legislative  authority. 
The  most  important  resolutions  of  peace  and  war  were 
seriously  debated  in  the  senate,  and  solemnly  ratified 
by  the  people.  But  when  the  arms  of  the  legions 
were  carried  to  a  great  distance  from  Italy,  the  gene- 
rals assumed  the  liberty  of  directing  them  against 
whatever  people,  and  in  whatever  manner,  they  judged 
most  advantageous  for  the  public  service.  It  was 
from  the  success,  not  from  the  justice,  of  their  enter- 
prises, that  they  expected  the  honours  of  a  triumph. 
In  the  use  of  victory,  especially  after  they  were  no 
longer  controlled  by  the  commissioners  of  the  senate, 
they  exercised  the  most  unbounded  despotism.  When 
Pompey  commanded  in  the  east,  he  rewarded  his  sol- 
diers and  allies,  dethroned  princes,  divided  kingdoms, 
founded  colonies,  and  distributed  the  treasures  of  Mith- 
ridates.  On  his  return  to  Rome,  he  obtained  by  a 
single  act  of  the  senate  and  people,  the  universal  rati- 


f  Imperator  (from  which  we  have  derived  Emperor)  signified  under 
the  republic  no  more  than  general,  and  was  emphatically  bestowed  by 
the  soldiers,  when  on  the  field  of  battle  they  proclaimed  their  victorious 
leader  worthy  of  that  title.  When  the  Roman  emperors  assumed  it  in 
that  sense,  they  placed  it  after  their  name,  and  marked  how  often  they 
had  taken  it. 

g  Dion,  1.  liii.  p.  703.  &c. 

h  Livy,  Epitom.  1.  xiv.    Valer.  Maxim,  vi.  3. 

'  See  in  the  viiith  book  of  Livy,  the  conduct  of  Monlius  Torquatus 
and  Papirius  Cursor.  They  violated  the  laws  of  nature  and  humanity, 
but  they  asserted  those  of  military  discipline  ;  and  the  people,  who  ab- 
horred the  action,  were  obliged  to  respect  the  principle. 
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fication  of  all  his  proceedings.^  Such  was  the  power 
over  the  soldiers,  and  over  the  enemies  of  Rome,  which 
was  either  granted  to,  or  assumed  by,  the  generals  of 
the  republic.  They  were,  at  the  same  time,  the 
governors,  or  rather  monarchs,  of  the  conquered  pro- 
vinces, united  the  civil  with  the  military  character, 
administered  justice  as  well  as  the  finances,  and 
exercised  both  the  executive  and  legislative  power 
of  the  state. 

Lieutenants  of  From  what  has  been  already  observed 
the  emperor,  in  the  first  chapter  of  this  work,  some 
notion  may  be  formed  of  the  armies  and  provinces  thus 
intrusted  to  the  ruling  hand  of  Augustus.  But  as  it 
was  impossible  that  he  could  personally  command  the 
legions  of  so  many  distant  frontiers,  he  was  indulged 
by  the  senate,  as  Pompey  had  already  been,  in  the 
permission  of  devolving  the  execution  of  his  great  of- 
fice on  a  sufficient  number  of  lieutenants.  In  rank  and 
authority  these  officers  seemed  not  inferior  to  the  an- 
cient pro-consuls;  but  their  station  was  dependent  and 
precarious.  They  received  and  held  their  commis- 
sions at  the  will  of  a  superior,  to  whose  auspicious  in- 
fluence the  merits  of  their  actions  was  legally  attributed.* 
They  were  the  representatives  of  the  emperor.  The 
emperor  alone  was  the  general  of  the  republic,  and  his 
jurisdiction,  civil  as  well  as  military,  extended  over  all 
the  conquests  of  Rome.  It  was  some  satisfaction, 
however,  to  the  senate,  that  he  always  delegated  his 
power  to  the  members  of  their  body.  The  imperial 
lieutenants  were  of  consular  or  praetorian  dignity ;  the 
legions  were  commanded  by  senators,  and  the  praefec- 
ture  of  Egypt  was  the  only  important  trust  committed 
to  a  Roman  knight. 

Division  of  the  Within  six  days  after  Augustus  had 
provincesbetween  been  compelled  to  accept  so  very  liberal 
the  emperor  and  a  errant,  he  resolved  to  gratify  the  pride 
of  the  senate  by  an  easy  sacrifice.  He 
represented  to  them  that  they  had  enlarged  his  powers, 
even  beyond  that  degree  which  might  be  required  by 
the  melancholy  condition  of  the  times.  They  had  not 
permitted  him  to  refuse  the  laborious  command  of  the 
armies  and  the  frontiers  ;  but  he  must  insist  on  being 
allowed  to  restore  the  more  peaceful  and  secure  pro- 
vinces, to  the  mild  administration  of  the  civil  magis- 
trate. In  the  division  of  the  provinces,  Augustus  pro- 
vided for  his  own  power,  and  for  the  dignity  of  the 
republic.  The  proconsuls  of  the  senate,  particularly 
those  of  Asia,  Greece,  and  Africa,  enjoyed  a  more 
honourable  character  than  the  lieutenants  of  the  empe- 
ror, who  commanded  in  Gaul  or  Syria.  The  former 
were  attended  by  lictors,  the  latter  by  soldiers.1  A  law 
was  passed,  that  wherever  the  emperor  was  present, 
his  extraordinary  commission  should  supersede  the 
ordinary  jurisdiction  of  the  governor;  a  custom  was 
introduced,  that  the  new  conquests  belonged  to  the 
Imperial  portion ;  and  it  was  soon  discovered  that  the 
authority  of  the  Prince,  the  favourite  epithet  of  Augus- 
tus, was  the  same  in  every  part  of  the  empire. 


j  By  the  lavish  but  unconstrained  suffrages  of  the  people,  Pompey 
had  obtained  a  military  command  scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  Augustus. 
Among  the  extraordinary  acts  of  power  executed  by  the  former,  we 
may  remark  the  foundation  of  twenty-nine  cities,  an<fthe  distribution 
of  three  or  four  millions  sterling  to  his  troops.  The  ratification  of  his 
acts  met  with  some  opposition  and  delays  in  the  senate.  See  Plutarch 
Aopian.  Dion  Cassius,  and  the  first  hook  of  the  epistles  to  Atticus. 

fc  Under  the  commonwealth,  a  triumph  could  only  be  claimed  by  the 
general,  who  was  authorized  to  take  the  Auspices  in  the  name  of  the 
people.  By  an  exact  consequence  drawn  from  this  principle  of  policy 
and  religion,  the  triumph  was  reserved  to  the  emperor ;  and  his  most 
successful  lieutenants  were  satisfied  with  some  marks  of  distinction, 
which,  under  the  name  of  triumphal  honours,  were  invented  in  their 
favour. 

1  [This  distinction  is  without  foundation.  The  lieutenants  of  the 
emperor  who  were  etyled  pro-prtztors.  whether  they  had  before  been 
prjetors lor  consols,  were  attended  by  six  lictors,  those  who  had  the 
right  of  the  sword  wore  also  a  military  dress  (paludamentum)  and  a 
sword.  The  lieutenants  sent  by  the  senate,  who  were  styled  pro-consuls 
whether  previously  they  had  or  had  not  been  consuls,  had  twelve  lic- 
tors when  they  had  been  consuls,  and  six  only  when  they  had  been 
praHors.  The  provinces  of  Africa  and  Asia  were  never  given,  except 
to  ex-consuls.  See  the  account  of  the  organization  of  the  provinces  in 
Dion,  (lib.  1.  iii.  li— 16,)  and  in  Strabo  (lib.  xvii.  p.  840,— the  Greek 
test,  for  the  hatiu  translation  is  imperfect.)— O.) 


In  return  for  this  imaginary  conces-  The  former  re 
sion,  Augustus  obtained  an  important  serves "his^mili- 
privilege,  which  rendered  him  master  of  ury  command 

t->      i    t ,  i_      -rj         j  and    guards  in 

Kome  and  Italy.  ±Jy  a  dangerous  ex-  Rome  hseif. 
ception  to  the  ancient  maxims,  he  was 
authorized  to  preserve  his  military  command,  supported 
by  a  numerous  body  of  guards,  even  in  time  of  peace, 
and  in  the  heart  of  the  capital.  His  command,  indeed, 
was  confined  to  those  citizens  who  were  engaged  in 
the  service  by  the  military  oath  ;  but  such  was  the 
propensity  of  the  Romans  to  servitude,  that  the  oath 
was  voluntarily  taken  by  the  magistrates,  the  senators, 
and  the  equestrian  order,  till  the  homage  of  flattery 
was  insensibly  converted  into  an  annual  and  solemn 
protestation  of  fidelity. 

Although  Augustus  considered  a  mili-  Consular  and  tri- 

tary  force  as  the  firmest  foundation,  he  bunitian  powers, 
wisely  rejected  it,  as  a  very  odious  instrument,  of 
government.  It  was  more  agreeable  to  his  temper,  as 
well  as  to  his  policy,  to  reign  under  the  venerable 
names  of  ancient  magistracy,  and  artfully  to  collect,  in 
his  own  person,  all  the  scattered  rays  of  civil  jurisdic- 
tion. With  this  view,  he  permitted  the  senate  to  con- 
fer upon  him,  for  his  life,  the  powers  of  the  consular™ 
and  tribunitian  offices,11  which  were,  in  the  same  man- 
ner, continued  to  all  his  successors.  The  consuls  had 
succeeded  to  the  kings  of  Rome,  and  represented  the 
dignity  of  the  state.  They  superintended  the  ceremo- 
nies of  religion,  levied  and  commanded  the  legions, 
gave  audience  to  foreign  ambassadors,  and  presided  in 
the  assemblies  both  of  the  senate  and  people.  The 
general  control  of  the  finances  was  intrusted  to  their 
care ;  and  though  they  seldom  had  leisure  to  adminis- 
ter justice  in  person,  they  were  considered  as  the  su- 
preme guardians  of  law,  equity,  and  the  public  peace. 
Such  was  their  ordinary  jurisdiction  ;  but  whenever 
the  senate  empowered  the  first  magistrate  to  consult 
the  safety  of  the  commonwealth,  he  was  raised  by  that 
degree  above  the  laws,  and  exercised,  in  the  defence 
of  liberty,  a  temporary  despotism.0  The  character  of 
the  tribunes  was,  in  every  respect,  different  from  that 
of  the  consuls.  The  appearance  of  the  former  was 
modest  and  humble;  but  their  persons  were  sacred  and 
inviolable.  Their  force  was  suited  rather  for  opposi- 
tion than  for  action.  They  were  instituted  to  defend 
the  oppressed,  to  pardon  offences,  to  arraign  the  ene- 
mies of  the  people,  and,  when  they  judged  it  necessary, 
to  stop,  by  a  single  word,  the  whole  machine  of  gov- 
ernment. As  long  as  the  republic  subsisted,  the 
dangerous  influence,  which  either  the  consul  or  the 
tribune  might  derive  from  their  respective  jurisdiction, 
was  diminished  by  several  important  restrictions. 
Their  authority  expired  with  the  year  in  which  they 
were  elected ;  the  former  office  was  divided  between 
two,  the  latter  among  ten  persons ;  and,  as  both  in 
their  private  and  public  interest,  they  were  averse  to 
each  other,  their  mutual  conflicts-contributed,  for  the 
most  part,  to  strengthen  rather  than  to  destroy  the  bal- 
ance of  the  constitution.?    But  when  the  consular  and 


™  Cicero  (de  Legibns,  iii.  3.)  gives  the  consular  office  the  name  of 
Regia  potestas:  and  Polybius  (1.  vi.  c.  3.)  observes  three  powers  in  the 
Roman  constitution.  The  monarchical  was  represented  and  exercised  by 
the  consuls. 

n  As  the  tribunitian  power  (distinct  from  the  annual  office)  was  first 
invented  for  the  dictator  Ca?sar,  (Dion,  1.  xliv.  p.  384.)  we  may  easily 
conceive,  that  it  was  given  as  a  reward  for  having  so  nobly  asserted,  by 
arms,  the  sacred  rights  of  the  tribunes  and  people.  See  his  own  Com- 
mentaries, de  Bell.  Civil.  1.  i. 

°  Augustus  exercised  nine  annual  consulships  without  interruption. 
He  then  most  artfully  refused  that  magistracy,  as  we'll  as  the  dictator 
ship,  absented  himself  from  Rome,  and  waited  till  the  fatal  effects  of 
tumult  and  faction  forced  the  senate  to  invest  him  with  a  perpetual 
consulship.  Augustus,  as  well  Its  his  successors,  affected,  however,  to 
conceal  so  invidious  a  title. 

P  [This  equal  balance  was  very  often  illusive.  The  establishment  ©f 
the  office  of  tribunes  was  far  from  having  all  the  effect  that  was  expect- 
ed, and  which  might  have  been  secured.  There  were  obstacles  even  in 
the  manuer  of  its  organization,  which  often  prevented  it  from  being  of 
any  use  to  the  people,  and  from  counterbalancing  the  frequently  oppres- 
sive power  of  the  senate.  The  people,  by  giving  the  senate  only  the 
right  of  deliberation,  and  reserving  to  themselves  that  of  ratifying  its 
decisions,  believed  that  they  had  preserved  the  appearance  of  sovereign- 
ty, when  they  had  destroyed  their  only  support.   The  senators,  soy9 
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tribunitian  powers  were  united,  when  they  were  vested 
for  life  in  a  single  person,  when  the  general  of  the 
arm}'  was,  at  the  same  time,  the  minister  of  the  senate 
and  the  representative  of  the  Roman  people,  it  was 
impossible  to  resist  the  exercise,  nor  was  it  easy  to 
define  the  limits  of  his  imperial  prerogative. 
Imperial  prero-  To  these  accumulated  honours,  the 
gatives.  policy  of  Augustus  soon  added  the  splen- 
did as  well  as  important  dignities  of  supreme  pontiff, 
and  of  censor.  By  the  former  he  acquired  the  man- 
agement of  the  religion,  and  by  the  latter  a  legal  in- 
spection over  the  manners  and  fortunes  of  the  Roman 
poople.  If  so  many  indistinct  and  independent  powers 
did  not  exactly  unite  with  each  other,  the  complaisance 
of  the  senate  was  prepared  to  supply  every  deficiency 
by  the  most  ample  and  extraordinary  concessions. 
The  emperors,  as  the  first  ministers  of  the  republic, 
were  exempted  from  the  obligation  and  penalty  of  many 
inconvenient  laws :  they  were  authorized  to  convoke 
the  senate,  to  make  several  motions  in  the  same  day, 
to  recommend  candidates  for  the  honours  of  the  state,  to 
enlarge  the  bounds  of  the  city,  to  employ  the  revenue 
at  their  discretion,  to  declare  peace  and  war,  to  ratify 
treaties ;  and  by  a  most  comprehensive  clause,  they 
were  empowered  to  execute  whatsoever  they  should 
judge  advantageous  to  the  empire,  and  agreeable  to  the 
majesty  of  things  private  or  public,  human  or  divine.'1 
.  .  When  all  the  various  powers  of  execu- 

Tho  magistrates.   .  1  .      ,  . 

tive  government  were  committed  to  the 
imperial  magistrate,  the  ordinary  magistrates  of  the 
commonwealth  languished  in  obscurity,  without  vi- 
gour, and  almost  without  business.  The  names  and 
forms  of  the  ancient  administration  were  preserved  by 
Augustus  with  the  most  anxious  care.  The  usual 
number  of  consuls,  praHors,  and  tribunes/  were  annu- 
ally invested  with  their  respective  ensigns  of  office, 
and  continued  to  discharge  some  of  their  least  impor- 
tant functions.  Those  honours  still  attracted  the  vain 
ambition  of  the  Romans  ;  and  the  emperors  themselves, 
though  invested  for  life  with  the  powers  of  the  consul- 
ship, frequently  aspired  to  the  title  of  that  annual  dig- 
nity, which  they  condescended  to  share  with  the  most 
illustrious  of  their  fellow-citizens.5  In  the  election  of 
these  magistrates,  the  people,  during  the  reign  of  Au- 


De  Lolme,  the  consuls,  the  dictators,  and  the  nobles,  whom  the  people 
had  the  prudence  to  fear,  and  the  simplicity  to  trust,  continued  to 
mingle  with  them  and  to  practice  their  intrigues.  They  still  ha- 
rangued, they  still  changed  the  place  of  the  assemblies  of  the  people, 
they  dissolved  them  or  managed  them;  and  the  tribunes  when  they 
had  been  able  to  effect  a  combination,  bad  the  vexation  of  seeing  the 
projects  which  they  had  prosecuted  with  great  difficulty,  and  even 
with  the  greatest  peril,  baffled  and  defeated  by  miserable  cunning. 
(Do  Lolme  Constitut.  d  JIngleterre,  chap.  7,  vol.  li.  p.  ii.)  We  find  in 
Valerius  Maximus,  a  striking  example  of  the  influence  which  the  no- 
bility  often  exercised  over  the  people,  in  spite  of  the  tribunes  and  their 
measures.  In  a  time  of  scarcity,  the  tribunes  wishing  to  propose  some 
measures  respecting  corn,  Scipio  Nasica  restrained  the  assembly  by 
exclaiming,  "  Sdence,  Romans  !  I  know  better  than  you  what  is  for 
the  interest  of  the  republic." — '  Tacctr.  qucso,  Quirites ;  plus  eaim  ego 
quam  vos  quid  rcipublictr  crpediat  inlcUigo.'  Qua  voce  audita  omnes 
pteuo  vcverationis  sifentio,  majorum  ejus  autoritatis  qudm  suornm 
alimcntorum  curarn  cgerunt.  This  influence  was  such  that  the  tri- 
bunes often  fell  victims  in  their  struggle  with  the  senate,  although  on 
many  occasions  they  sustained  the  true  interests  of  the  people.  Such 
was  the  fate  of  the  two  Gracchi,  so  unjustly  calumniated  by  the  nobles, 
and  so  basely  abandoned  by  the  people  whose  cause  they  had  embraced. 

<J  See  a  fragment  of  a  decree  of  the  Senate,  conferring  on  the  emperor 
Vespasian,  all  the  powers  granted  to  his  predecessor,  Augustus,  Tibe- 
rius, and  Claudius.  This  curious  and  important  monument  is  published 
in  Gruter's  Inscriptions.  No.ccxlii. 

[It  is  found  also  in  the  editions  of  Tacitus,  which  Ryck  {Jinimad.  p. 
420,  421)  and  Ernest i  (Eicvrs.  ad.  lib.  iv.  c.  (i.)  have  published,  hut 
this  fragment  contains  so  many  irregularities,  both  in  the  subject  itself 
and  in  the  manner  of  relating  it,  that  doubts  are  entertained  of  its  au- 
thenticity.— (?.] 

i  Two  consuls  were  created  on  the  Calends  of  January  ;  but.  in  the 
course  of  the  year  others  were  substituted  in  their  places,  till  the  an- 
nual number  seems  to  have  amounted  to  no  less  than  twelve.  The 
pranors  wore  usually  sixteen  or  eighteen.  (Lipsius  in  Excurs.  D,  ad 
Tacit.  Annal.  1.  i.)  I  have  not  mentioned  the  yEdiles  or  Q-usstors. 
Officers  of  the  police  or  revenue  easily  adapt  themselves  to  any  form  of 
government.  In  the  time  of  Nero,  the  tribunes  legally  possessed  the 
right  of  intercession,  though  it  miirht  be  dangerous  to  exercise  it. 
(Tacit.  Annal.  xvi.  26.)  In  the  time  of  Trajan,  it  was  doubtful  whether 
the  Trihuneship  was  an  office  or  a  name.    (Tlin.  Epist.  i.  23.) 

*  The  tyrants  Ihemselvs  were  ambitious  of  the  consulship.  The 
virtuous  princes  were  moderate  in  the  pursuit,  and  exact  in  the  dis- 
charge off  it.  Trajan  revived  the  ancient  oath,  and  swore  before  the 
•ensvl'i  tribunal,  that  he  would  observe  the  laws.  (Plin.  Panegyric,  c.  04.) 


gustus,  were  permitted  to  expose  all  the  inconveni- 
ences of  a  wild  democracy.  That  artful  prince,  in- 
stead of  discovering  the  least  symptom  of  impatience, 
humbly  solicited  their  suffrages  for  himself  or  his 
friends,  and  scrupulously  practised  all  the  duties  of  an 
ordinary  candidate.'  But  we  may  venture  to  ascribe 
to  his  councils  the  first  measure  of  the  succeeding 
reign,  by  which  the  elections  were  transferred  to  the 
senate."  The  assemblies  of  the  people  were  for  ever 
abolished,  and  the  emperors  were  delivered  from  a 
dangerous  multitude,  who,  without  restoring  liberty, 
might  have  disturbed,  and  perhaps  endangered,  the 
established  government. 

By  declaring  themselves  the  protec-  The  senate 
tors  of  the  people,  Marius  and  Caesar 
had  subverted  the  constitution  of  their  country.  But 
as  soon  as  the  senate  had  been  humbled  and  disarmed, 
such  an  assembly,  consisting  of  five  or  six  hundred 
persons,  was  found  a  much  more  tractable  and  useful 
instrument  of  dominion.  It  was  on  the  dignity  of  the 
senate,  that  Augustus  and  his  successors  founded  their 
new  empire ;  and  they  affected,  on  every  occasion,  to 
adopt  the  language  and  principles  of  Patricians.  In 
the  administration  of  their  own  powers,  they  frequently 
consulted  the  great  national  council,  and  seemed  to 
refer  to  its  decision  the  most  important  concerns  of 
peace  and  war.  Rome,  Italy,  and  the  internal  provin- 
ces, were  subject  to  the  immediate  jurisdiction  of  the 
senate.  With  regard  to  civil  objects,  it  was  the  su- 
preme court  of  appeal ;  with  regard  to  criminal  matters, 
a  tribunal,  constituted  for  the  trial  of  all  offences  that 
were  committed  by  men  in  any  public  station,  or  that 
affected  the  peace  and  majesty  of  the  Roman  people. 
The  exercise  of  the  judicial  power  became  the  most 
frequent  and  serious  occupation  of  the  senate;  and  the 
important  causes  that  were  pleaded  before  them,  af- 
forded a  last  refuge  to  the  spirit  of  ancient  eloquence. 
As  a  council  of  state,  and  as  a  court  of  justice,  the 
senate  possessed  very  considerable  prerogatives  ;  but 
in  its  legislative  capacity,  in  which  it  was  supposed 
virtually  to  represent  the  people,  the  rights  of  sove- 
reignty were  acknowledged  to  reside  in  that  assembly. 
Every  power  was  derived  from  their  authority,  every 
law  was  ratified  by  their  sanction.  Their,  regular 
meetings  were  held  on  three  stated  days  in  every 
month,  the  Calends,  the  Nones,  and  the  Ides.  The 
debates  were  conducted  with  decent  freedom ;  and  the 
emperors  themselves,  who  gloried  in  the  name  of  sena- 
tors, sat,  voted,  and  divided  with  their  equals. 

To  resume,  in  a  few  words,  the  sys-  Genera]  idea  of 
tern  of  the  imperial  government;  as  it  the  imperial  sys- 
was  instituted  by  Augustus,  and  main-  tem- 
tained  by  those  princes  who  understood  their  own 
interest  and  that  of  the  people,  it  may  be  defined  an 
absolute  monarchy  disguised  by  the  forms  of  a  com- 
monwealth. The  masters  of  the  Roman  world  sur- 
rounded their  throne  with  darkness,  concealed  their 
irresistible  strength,  and  humbly  professed  themselves 
the  accountable  ministers  of  the  senate,  whose  supreme 
decrees  they  dictated  and  obeyed." 

The  face  of  the  court  corresponded  Court  of  the  em- 
with  the  forms  of  the  administration.  perors. 


t  Quoties  Magistratuum  Comitiis  interesset.  Tribus  cum  candidatis 
suis  circuihat :  supplicabatque  more  solemni.  Ferebat  et  ipse  suffra- 
gium  in  tribubus,  ut  unus  e  populo.    Suetonius  in  August,  c.  50. 

u  Turn  primum  Comitia  e  campo  ad  patres  translata  sunt.  Tacit. 
Annal.  i.  15.  The  word  primum  seems  to  allude  to  some  faint  and  un- 
successful efforts  which  were  made  towards  restoring  them  to  the 
people. 

[The  emperor  Caligula  himself  made  this  attempt, — he  restored  the 
Comitia  to  the  people,  and  again  deprived  them  of  them  a  short  time 
after.  (Sueton.  in  Culo,  c.  10.  Dion.  lib.  lix.  9.  20.)  Nevertheless,  in 
the  time  of  Dion,  the  shadow  of  the  Comitia  was  still  preserved.  (Dion, 
lib.  viii.  20.)— G.] 

v  Dion  Cassius  (I.  liii.  p.  703—714.)  has  given  a  very  loose  and  par- 
tial sketch  of  the  imperial  system.  To  illustrate  and  often  to  correct 
him,  I  have  meditated  Tacitus,  examined  Suetonius,  and  consulted 
the  following  moderns:  the  Abbe  de  la  Bleterie,  in  the  Memoircs  de 
I'Academie  des  Inscriptions,  toni.  xix.  xi;i.  xxiv.  xxv.  xxvii.  Beaufort, 
Repuhlique  Ron.aine,  torn.  i.  p.  255-275.  The  Dissertations  of  iVoodt 
and  Gronovius,  de  lege  RcgiH;  printed  at  Leyden,  in  tho  year  1731. 
Gravina  de  Imperio  Romano,  p.  47U— 544.  of  his  Opuscula.  Maffei  Vo 
rouu  lllustruta,  p.  i.  p.  245,  &c. 
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The  emperors,  if  we  except  those  tyrants  whose  capri- 
cious folly  violated  every  law  of  nature  and  decency, 
disdained  that  pomp  and  ceremony  which  might  offend 
their  countrymen,  but  could  add  nothing  to  their  real 
power.  In  all  the  offices  of  life,  they  affected  to  con- 
found themselves  with  their  subjects,  and  maintained 
with  them  an  equal  intercourse  of  visits  and  entertain- 
ments. Their  habit,  their  palace,  their  table,  were 
suited  only  to  the  rank  of  an  opulent  senator.  Their 
family,  however  numerous  or  splendid,  was  composed 
entirely  of  their  domestic  slaves  and  freedmen."  Au- 
gustus or  Trajan  would  have  blushed  at  employing 
the  meanest  of  the  Romans  in  those  menial  offices, 
which,  in  the  household  and  bed-chamber  of  a  limited 
monarch,  are  so  eagerly  solicited  by  the  proudest 
nobles  of  Britain. 

The  deification  of  the  emperors*  is  the 
Deification.  oniv  jnstance  in  which  they  departed 
from  their  accustomed  prudence  and  modesty.  The 
Asiatic  Greeks  were  the  first  inventors,  the  successors 
of  Alexander  the  first  objects  of  this  servile  and  impious 
mode  of  adulation.*  It  was  easily  transferred  from  the 
kings  to  the  governors  of  Asia  ;  and  the  Roman  magis- 
trates very  frequentlj'  were  adored  as  provincial  deities, 
with  the  pomp  of  altars  and  temples,  of  festivals  and 
sacrifices.2  It  was  natural  that  the  emperors  should 
not  refuse  what  the  proconsuls  had  accepted  ;  and  the 
divine  honours  which  both  the  one  and  the  other 
received  from  the  provinces,  attested  rather  the  despot- 
ism than  the  servitude  of  Rome.  But  the  conquerors 
soon  imitated  the  vanquished  nations  in  the  arts  of 
flattery;  and  the  imperious  spirit  of  the  first  Caesar  too 
easily  consented  to  assume,  during  his  life-time,  a 
place  among  the  tutelar  deities  of  Rome.  The  milder 
temper  of  his  successor  declined  so  dangerous  an  am- 
bition, which  was  never  afterwards  revived,  except  by 
the  madness  of  Caligula  and  Domitian.  Augustus 
permitted,  indeed,  some  of  the  provincial  cities  to  erect 
temples  to  his  honour,  on  condition  that  they  should 
associate  the  worship  of  Rome  with  that  of  the  sove- 
reign; he  tolerated  private  superstition,  of  which  he 
might  be  the  object  ;a  but  he  contented  himself  with 
being  revered  by  the  senate  and  people  in  his  human 
character,  and  wisely  left  to  his  successor  the  care  of 
his  public  deification.  A  regular  custom  was  intro- 
duced, that  on  the  decease  of  every  emperor  who  had 
neither  lived  nor  died  like  a  tyrant,  the  senate  by  a 
solemn  decree  should  place  him  in  the  number  of  the 
gods ;  and  the  ceremonies  of  his  Apotheosis  were 
blended  with  those  of  his  funeral.b  This  legal,  and, 
as  it  should  seem,  injudicious  profanation,  so  abhor- 
rent to  our  stricter  principles,  was  received  with  a  very 
faint  murmur,0  by  the  easy  nature  of  polytheism ;  but 


w  A  weak  prince  will  always  be  governed  by  his  domestics.  The 
power  of  slaves  aggravated  the  shame  of  the  Romans;  and  the  senate 
paid  court  to  a  Pallas  or  a  Narcissus.  There  is  a  chance  that  a  modern 
favourite  may  be  a  gentleman. 

x  See  a  treatise  of  Validate  de  Consecratione  Principum.  It  would 
be  easier  for  me  to  copy,  than  it  has  been  to  verify,  the  quotations  of 
that  learned  Dutchman. 

y  [This  is  incorrect.  The  successors  of  Alexander  were  not  the  first 
deified  sovereigns.  The  Egyptians  had  deified  and  worshipped  many 
of  their  kings. — the  Olympus  of  the  Greeks  was  peopled  with  divinities 
who  had  reigned  upon  earth.  Romulus  himself  had  received  the  hon- 
ours of  apotheosis  (Tit.  Liv.  lib.  i.  c.  16.)  a  long  time  before  Alexander 
and  his  successors.  It  is  also  incorrect  to  confound  the  homasc  rendered 
by  temples  and  altars  in  the  provinces  to  Roman  governors  with  the 
real  apotheosis  of  the  emperors.  This  was  not  a  religious  worship,  for 
there  were  neither  priests  nor  sacrifices.  Augustus  was  severely  cen- 
sured fot  having  permitted  himself  to  be  worshipped  as  a  god  in  the 
provinces.  (Tac.  Annnl.  lih.  i.  c.  10.)  He  would  not  have  incurred 
this  censure  had  such  homage  only  been  rendered  to  him  as  was  given 
to  the  Roman  governors. — G.l 

z  See  a  dissertation  of  the  Abbe  Mongault  in  the  first  volume  of  the 
Academy  of  Inscriptions. 

a  Jurandasque  tuum  per  nomen  ponimus  eras,  says  Horace  to  the 
emperor  himself,  and  Horace  was  well  acquainted  with  the  court  of 
Augustus. 

b  [The  honours  of  apotheosis  were  not  conferred  on  good  princes 
alone.  They  were  bestowed  also  on  many  tyrants.  (See  an  excellent 
treatise  of  Schoepflin  De  consecratione  imperatorum  romanorum  in  his 
Commentationes  historic^-  et  critics.    Bile  1741.  p.  1.  84.) — G.] 

c  See  Cicero  in  Philippic,  i.  ti.  Julian  in  Casaribus.  Inque  Deum 
templis  jorabit  Roma  per  umbras,  is  the  indignant  expression  of  Lucan, 
but  it  is  a  patriotic,  rather  than  a  devout,  indignatior 


it  was  received  as  an  institution,  not  of  religion,  but  of 
policy.  We  should  disgrace  the  virtues  of  the  Anto- 
nines,  by  comparing  them  with  the  vices  of  Hercules 
or  Jupiter.  Even  the  characters  of  Caasar  or  Augus- 
tus were  far  superior  to  those  of  the  popular  deities. 
But  it  was  the  misfortune  of  the  former  to  live  in  an 
enlightened  age,  and  their  actions  were  too  faithfully 
recorded  to  admit  of  such  a  mixture  of  fable  and  mys- 
tery, as  the  devotion  of  the  vulgar  requires.  As  soon 
as  their  divinity  was  established  by  law,  it  sunk  into 
oblivion,  without  contributing  either  to  their  own  fame, 
or  to  the  dignity  of  succeeding  princes. 

In  the  consideration  of  the  imperial  Titles  of  Angus- 
government,  We  have  frequently  mention-  tus  and  Casar. 
ed  the  artful  founder,  under  his  well-known  title  of 
Augustus,  which  was  not,  however,  conferred  upon 
him  till  the  edifice  was  almost  completed.  The  ob- 
scure name  of  Octavianus,  he  derived  from  a  mean 
family,  in  the  little  town  of  Arieia.d  It  was  stained 
with  the  blood  of  the  proscription  ;  and  he  was  desirous, 
had  it  been  possible,  to  erase  all  memory  of  his  former 
life.  The  illustrious  surname  of  Caesar  he  had  assumed, 
as  the  adopted  son  of  the  dictator;  but  he  had  too 
much  good  sense,  either  to  hope  to  be  confounded,  or 
to  wish  to  be  compared,  with  that  extraordinary  man. 
It  was  proposed  in  the  senate,  to  dignify  their  minister 
with  a  new  appellation  :  and  after  a  very  serious  dis- 
cussion, that  of  Augustus  was  chosen,  among  several 
others,  as  being  the  most  expressive  of  the  character 
of  peace  and  sanctity,  which  he  uniformly  affected." 
Augustus  was  therefore  a  personal,  Csesar  a  family,  dis- 
tinction. The  former  should  naturally  have  expired 
with  the  prince  on  whom  it  was  bestowed  ;  and  how- 
ever the  latter  was  diffused  by  adoption  and  female 
alliance,  Nero  was  the  last  prince  who  could  allege 
any  hereditary  claim  to  the  honours  of  the  Julian  line. 
But,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  the  practice  of  a  century 
had  inseparably  connected  those  appellations  with  the 
imperial  dignity,  and  they  have  been  preserved  by  a 
long  succession  of  emperors,  Romans,  Greeks,  Franks, 
and  Germans,  from  the  fall  of  the  republic,  to  the  pre- 
sent time.  A  distinction  was,  however,  soon  intro- 
duced. The  sacred  title  of  Augustus  was  always 
reserved  for  the  monarch,  whilst  the  name  of  Caesar 
was  more  freely  communicated  to  his  relations ;  and 
from  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  at  least,  was  appropriated 
to  the  second  person  in  the  state,  who  was  considered 
as  the  presumptive  heir  of  the  empire/ 

The  tender  respect  of  Augustus  for  a  character  „„, 
free  constitution  which  he  had  destroyed,  policy  of  Angus- 
can  only  be  explained  by  an  attentive  ,us- 
consideration  of  the  character  of  that  subtle  tyrant.  A 
cool  head,  an  unfeeling  heart,  and  a  cowardly  disposi- 
tion, prompted  him,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  to  assume 
the  mask  of  hypocrisy,  which  he  never  afterwards 
laid  aside.  With  the  same  hand,  and  probably  with 
the  same  temper,  he  signed  the  proscription  of  Cicero, 
and  the  pardon  of  Cinna.    His  virtues,  and  even  his 


d  [Octavius  was  not  descended  from  an  obscure  family,  but  from  a  dis- 
tinguished family  of  the  equestrian  order;  bis  father.  C.  Octavius,  who 
possessed  great  wealth,  had  been  pranor,  governor  of  Macedonia,  hon- 
ored with  the  title  of  imperator.  and  was  upon  the  point  of  becoming 
consul,  when  he  died.  His  mother,  Atlia,  was  the  daughter  of  M.  At- 
tius-Balbus,  who  had  also  been  praetor.  Mark  Anthony  reproached  Oc- 
tavius with  the  place  of  his  birth,  Aricia,  which  was.  nevertheless,  a 
large  municipal  town,  but  Cicero  forcibly  refuted  him.  (Philipp.  iii.c  6.) 

-ey       ...  . 

c  Dion  Cassius,  1.  liii.  p.  710.  with  the  curious  annotations  of  Reymar. 

f  [Those  princes  who  by  their  birth  or  adoption  belonged  to  the  family 
of  the  Cissars,  took  the  name  of  Caesar.  After  the  death  of  Nero,  this 
name  designated  the  imperial  dignity  itself,  and  then  the  chosen  succes- 
sor. The  date  at  which  it  was  first  employed  in  this  last  sense,  cannot 
be  assigned  with  certainty.  Baeh  affirms  (Hist.  Jurispr.  Ron.  p.  304.) 
according  to  Tacitus  (Hist.  lib.  1.  c.  15.)  and  Suetonius  (Galba,  c.  17.) 
that  Galba  conferred  upon  Piso  Lucinianus  the  title  of  Csesar,  and  that 
this  was  the  ojigin  of  the  use  of  this  word,  but  the  two  historians  say 
simply  that  Galba  adopted  Piso  for  his  successor,  and  makes  no  mentiop 
of  the  name  of  Caesar.  Aurelius  Victor  {in  Traj.  p.  348.  ed.  Amtzeo.) 
says  that  Adrian  first  received  the  title  upon  his  adoption  ;  but  sine* 
the  adoption  of  Adrian  is  still  doubtful,  and  because  Trajan  on  his 
death  bed  would  not  probably  have  created  a  new  title  fur  a  man  who 
was  to  succeed  him,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  ^£lius  Verus  was  the 
first  who  was  called  Cesar,  when  adopted  bv  Adrian.  Spart.  in  JElte 
Vera.  c.  1.  and  2.—  O.J 
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vices,  were  artificial ;  ?md  according  to  the  various 
dictates  of  his  interest,  he  was  at  first  the  enemy,  and 
at  last  the  father,  of  the  Roman  world.*  When  he 
framed  the  artful  system  of  the  Imperial  authority,  his 
moderation  was  inspired  by  his  fears/  He  wished  to 
deceive  the  people  by  an  image  of  civil  liberty,  and 
the  armies  by  an  image  of  civil  government. 
Image  of  liberty  I<  The  death  of  Caesar  was  ever  before 
for  the  people,  his  eyes.  He  had  lavished  wealth  and 
honours  on  his  adherents ;  but  the  most  favoured  friends 
of  his  uncle  were  in  the  number  of  the  conspirators. 
The  fidelity  of  the  legions  might  defend  his  authority 
against  open  rebellion;  but  their  vigilance  could  not 
secure  his  person  from  the  dagger  of  a  determined 
republican  ;  and  the  Romans,  who  revered  the  memory 
of  Brutus,11  would  applaud  the  imitation  of  his  virtue. 
Caesar  had  provoked  his  fate,  as  much  by  the  ostenta- 
tion of  his  power,  as  by  his  power  itself.  The  consul 
or  the  tribune  might  have  reigned  in  peace.  The  title 
of  king  had  armed  the  Romans  against  his  life.  Au- 
gustus was  sensible  that  mankind  is  governed  by 
names;  nor  was  he  deceived  in  his  expectation,  that 
the  senate  and  people  would  submit  to  slavery,  provided 
they  were  respectfully  assured  that  they  still  enjoyed 
their  ancient  freedom.  A  feeble  senate  and  enervated 
people  cheerfully  acquiesced  in  the  pleasing  illusion, 
as  long  as  it  was  supported  by  the  virtue,  or  even  by 
the  prudence,  of  the  successors  of  Augustus.  It  was 
a  motive  of  self-preservation,  not  a  principle  of  liberty, 
that  animated  the  conspirators  against  Caligula,  Nero, 
and  Domitian.  They  attacked  the  person  of  the  tyrant, 
without  aiming  their  blow  at  the  authority  of  the  em- 
peror. 

Attempt  of  the  There  appears,  indeed,  one  memorable 
senate  after  the  occasion,  in  which  the  senate,  after 
death  of  Caligula.  seVenty  years  of  patience,  made  an  inef- 
fectual attempt  to  reassume  its  long-forgotten  rights. 
When  the  throne  was  vacant  by  the  murder  of  Caligula, 
the  consuls  convoked  that  assembly  in  the  capitol, 
condemned  the  memory  of  the  Ccesars,  gave  the 
watch-word  liberty  to  the  few  cohorts  who  faintly  ad- 
hered to  their  standard,  and  during  eight-and-forty 
hours  acted  as  the  independent  chiefs  of  a  free  com- 
monwealth. But  while  they  deliberated,  the  praetorian 
guards  had  resolved.  The  stupid  Claudius,  brother 
of  Germanicus,  was  already  in  their  camp,  invested 
with  the  imperial  purple,  and  prepared  to  support  his 
election  by  arms.  The  dream  of  liberty  was  at  an 
end  ;  and  the  senate  awoke  to  all  the  horrors  of  inevi- 
table servitude.  Deserted  by  the  people,  and  threat- 
ened by  a  military  force,  that  feeble  assembly  was 
compelled  to  ratify  the  choice  of  the  praetorians,  and  to 
embrace  the  benefit  of  an  amnesty,  which  Claudius 
had  the  prudence  to  offer,  and  the  generosity  to  ob- 
serve.' 

image  of  govern-  The  insolence  of  the  armies  in- 

ment  for  the  ar-  spired  Augustus  with  fears  of  a  still 
m,cs-  more  alarming  nature.    The  despair  of 

the  citizens  could  only  attempt,  what  the  power  of  the 
soldiers  was  at  any  time  able  to  execute.  How  pre- 
carious was  his  own  authority  over  men  whom  he  had 
taught  to  violate  every  social  duty !  He  had  heard 
their  seditious  clamours ;  he  dreaded  their  calmer 
moments  of  reflection.  One  revolution  had  been  pur- 
chased by  immense  rewards;  but  a  second  revolution 
might  double  those  rewards.    The  troops  professed 


S  As  Ortavianus  advanced  to  the  banquet  of  the  Caesars,  his  colour 
changed  like  that  of  the  namclion  ;  pale  at  first,  then  red,  afterwards 
black,  he  at  last  assumed  the  mild  livery  of  Venus  and  the  Graces  (Cec- 
sars,  p.  300.)  This  image,  employed  by  Julian  in  hie  ingenious  fiction, 
19  just  and  elegant  ;  but  when  he  considers  this  change  of  character  as 
real,  and  ascribes  it  to  the  power  of  philosophy,  he  does  too  much  hon- 
our to  philosophy,  and  to  Octavianus. 

h  Two  centuries  after  the  establishment  of  monarchy,  the  emperor 
Marcus  Antoninus  recommends  the  character  of  Brutus  as  a  perfect  mo- 
del of  Roman  virtue. 

i  It  is  much  to  he  regrette'1  that  we  have  lost  the  part  of  Tacitus, 
which  treated  of  that  transaction.  We  are  forced  to  content  ourselves 
with  the  popular  rumours  of  Josephus,  and  the  imperfect  hints  of  Dion 
and  Suetonius. 


the  fondest  attachment  to  (he  house  of  Caesar;  but  the 
attachments  of  the  multitude  are  capricious  and  incon- 
stant. Augustus  summoned  to  his  aid  whatever  re- 
mained in  those  fierce  minds  of  Roman  prejudices ; 
enforced  the  rigour  of  discipline  by  the  sanction  of 
law ;  and,  interposing  the  majesty  of  the  senate  between 
the  emperor  and  the  army,  boldly  claimed  their  alle- 
giance, as  the  first  magistrate  of  the  republic.11 
Dtirino-  a  period  of  two  hundred  and 

/•o      '    ,        .,  .  ,,-  ,  „  I  heir  obedience. 

twenty  years,  trom  the  establishment  ot 
this  artful  system  to  the  death  of  Commodus,  the  dan- 
gers inherent  to  a  military  government  were,  in  a  great 
measure,  suspended.  The  soldiers  were  seldom  roused 
to  that  fatal  sense  of  their  own  strength,  and  of  the 
weakness  of  the  civil  authority,  which  was,  before  and 
afterwards,  productive  of  such  dreadful  calamities. 
Caligula  and  Domitian  were  assassinated  in  their 
palace  by  their  own  domestics  :  the  convulsions  which 
agitated  Rome  on  the  death  of  the  former,  were  con- 
fined to  the  walls  of  the  city.'  But  Nero  involved  the 
whole  empire  in  his  ruin.  In  the  space  of  eighteen 
months,  four  princes  perished  by  the  sword  ;  and  the 
Roman  world  was  shaken  by  the  fury  of  the  contend- 
ing armies.  Excepting  only  this  short,  though  violent 
eruption  of  military  licence,  the  two  centuries  from 
Augustus  to  Commodus  passed  away  unstained  with 
civil  blood,  and  undisturbed  by  revolutions.  The 
emperor  was  elected  by  the  authority  of  the  senate,  and 
the  consent  of  the  soldiers.™  The  legions  respected  their 
oath  of  fidelity  ;  and  it  requires  a  minute  inspection  of 
the  Roman  annals  to  discover  three  inconsiderable 
rebellions,  which  were  all  suppressed  in  a  few  months, 
and  without  even  the  hazard  of  a  battle." 

In  elective  monarchies,  the  vacancy  of  Designation  of  a 
the  throne  is  a  moment  big  with  danger  successor, 
and  mischief.  The  Roman  emperors,  desirous  to 
spare  the  legions  that  interval  of  suspense,  and  the 
temptation  of  an  irregular  choice,  invested  their  de- 
signed successor  with  so  large  a  share  of  present 
power,  as  should  enable  him,  after  their  decease,  to 
assume  the  remainder,  without  suffering  the  empire  to 
perceive  the  change  of  masters.  Thus  Augustus,  after 
all  his  fairer  prospects  had  been  snatched  from  him  by 
untimely  deaths,  rested  his  last  hopes  on  o/Tibeiioa 
Tiberius,  obtained  for  his  adopted  son  the 
censorial  and  tribunitian  powers,  and  dictated  a  law, 
by  which  the  future  prince  was  invested  with  an  au- 
thority equal  to  his  own,  over  the  provinces  and  the 
armies.0  Thus  Vespasian  subdued  the  generous  mind 
of  his  eldest  son.    Titus  was  adored  by 

.  .     .  i*i  it-  OfTitus. 

the  eastern   legions,  which,  under  his 

command,  had  recently  achieved  the  conquest  of  Judaea. 

His  power  was  dreaded,  and,  as  his  virtues  were 


k  Augustus  restored  the  ancient  severity  of  discipline.  After  the 
civil  wars,  he  dropped  the  endearing  name  of  fellow-soldiers,  and  called 
them  only  soldiers.  (Suet,  in  August,  c.  25.)  See  the  use  Tiberius 
made  of  the  senate  in  the  mutiny  of  the  Fannonian  legions.  (Tacit. 
Anna],  i.) 

1  [Caligula  perished  by  a  conspiracy  formed  by  the  officers  of  the 
pra-mrum  guard,  and  Do'nattian  would  not,  perhaps,  have  been  assassi- 
nated, b;td  not  two  officers  of  this  guard  engaged  in  accomplishing  his 
death. —  O.] 

m  These  words  seem  to  have  been  the  constitutional  language.  Sco 
Tacit.  Annal.  xiii.  4. 

n  [This  praise  of  the  soldiery  is  a  little  exaggerated.  Claudius  was 
obliged  to  purchase  their  consent  to  his  coronation.  The  presents  ho 
gave  them,  and  those  the  pr.elorian  guard  received  on  several  oilier  oc- 
casions, caused  great  injury  to  the  finances  of  the  empire.  This  formi- 
dable guard  besides,  often  favoured  the  cruelties  of  the  tyrants.  Their 
distant  revolts  were  more  frequent  than  Gibbon  seems  to  think.  Al- 
ready under  Tiberius  the  legions  of  Germany  seditiously  wished  to 
force  Germanicus  to  assume  the  imperial  purple.  Upon  the  revolt  of 
Claudius  Civilis  under  Vespasian,  the  legions  of  Gaul  slew  their  gene- 
ral, and  promised  their  assistance  to  the  Gauls  who  bad  rebelled.  Ju- 
lius Sabinus  caused  himself  to  be  declared  emperor,  &c.  The  wurs, 
the  merit,  and  the  severe  discipline  of  Trajan,  Adrian,  and  the  two 
Antonines,  effected,  after  some  lime,  more  subordination.— G.J 

The  first  was  Camillus  Scf ibonianua,  who  took  up  aims  in  Dalmatia 
against  Claudius,  and  was  deserted  by  his  own  iroops  in  five  days. 
The  second,  L.  Antonius,  in  Germanv,  who  rebelled  against  Domitian  ; 
and  the  third,  Avidins  Cassias,  in  the  reign  of  M.  Antoninus.  The  two 
last  reigned  but  a  few  months,  and  wen-  cut  off  by  their  own  adherents. 
We  mav  observe,  thai  both  Camillus  and  Cnssius  coloured  (heir  ambi- 
tion with  the  desirn  of  restoring  the  republic ;  a  task,  said  Cassius,  pe- 
culiarly reserved  for  his  name  and  family. 

°  Veileius  raterculus,  I.  ii.  c.  121.    Sueton.  in  Tibet,  c.  20. 
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clouded  by  the  intemperance  of  youth,  his  designs 
were  suspected.  Instead  of  listening  to  such  unworthy 
suspicions,  the  prudent  monarch  associated  Titus  to 
the  full  powers  of  the  imperial  dignity;  and  the  grate- 
ful son  ever  approved  himself  the  humble  and  faithful 
minister  of  so  indulgent  a  father.? 
The  race  of  the  The  good  sense  of  Vespasian  engaged 
Osars  and  the  him  indeed  to  embrace  every  measure 
Flavian  family.  tjjat  naigrlat  confirm  his  recent  and  preca- 
rious elevation.  The  military  oath,  and  the  fidelity 
of  the  troops,  had  been  consecrated,  by  the  habits  of  an 
hundred  years,  to  the  name  and  family  of  the  Caesars: 
and  although  that  family  had  been  continued  only  by 
the  fictitious  rite  of  adoption,  the  Romans  still  revered, 
in  the  person  of  Nero,  the  grandson  of  Germanicus, 
and  the  lineal  successor  of  Augustus.  It  was  not 
without  reluctance  and  remorse,  that  the  praetorian 
guards  had  been  persuaded  to  abandon  the  cause  of  the 
tyrants  The  rapid  downfall  of  Galba,  Otho,  and  Vi- 
tellius,  taught  the  armies  to  consider  the  emperors  as 
the  creatures  of  their  will,  and  the  instruments  of  their 
licence.  The  birth  of  Vespasian  was  mean ;  his 
grandfather  had  been  a  private  soldier,  his  father  a 
petty  officer  of  the  revenue  ;r  his  own  merit  had  raised 
him,  in  an  advanced  age,  to  the  empire;  but  his  merit 
was  rather  useful  than  shining,  and  his  virtues  were 
disgraced  by  a  strict  and  even  sordid  parsimony.  Such 
a  prince  consulted  his  true  interest  by  the  association 
of  a  son,  whose  more  splendid  and  amiable  character 
might  turn  the  public  attention,  from  the  obscure 
origin,  to  the  future  glories,  of  the  Flavian  house. 
Under  the  mild  administration  of  Titus,  the  Roman 
world  enjoyed  a  transient  felicity,  and  his  beloved 
memory  served  to  protect,  above  fifteen  years,  the 
vices  of  his  brother  Dornitian. 

Nerva  had  scarcely  accepted  the  purple 
AA>pt?on°and    from  the  assassins  of  Dornitian,  before 
character  of  Tra- he  discovered  that  his  feeble  age  was 
Jan-         unable  to  stem  the  torrent  of  public  dis- 
orders, which  had  multiplied  under  the  long  tyranny 
of  his  predecessor.    His  mild  disposition  was  respected 
by  the  good;  but  the  degenerate  Romans  required  a 
more  vigorous  character,  whose  justice  should  strike 
terror  into  the  guilty.    Though  he  had  several  re- 
lations, he  fixed  his  choice  on  a  stranger.    He  adopted 
Trajan,  then  about  forty  years  of  age,  and  who  com- 
manded a  powerful  army  in  the  Lower  Germany  ;  and 
immediately,  by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  declared  him 
A  D  98  co^ea?ue  aa&  successor  in  the  em- 

pire.5 It  is  sincerely  to  be  lamented, 
that  whilst  we  are  fatigued  with  the  disgustful  rela- 
tion of  Nero's  crimes  and  follies,  we  are  reduced  to 
collect  the  actions  of  Trajan  from  the  glimmerings  of 
an  abridgment,  or  the  doubtful  light  of  a  panegyric. 
There  remains,  however,  one  panegyric  far  removed 
beyond  the  suspicion  of  flattery.  Above  two  hundred 
and  fifty  years  after  the  death  of  Trajan,  the  senate  in 
pouring  out  the  customary  acclamations  on  the  acces- 
sion of  a  new  emperor,  wished  that  he  might  surpass 
the  felicity  of  Augustus,  and  the  virtue  of  Trajan.1 
A.  D.  117.  We  may  readily  believe,  that  the  fa- 
Of  HadriaD.  ther  of  his  country  hesitated  whether  he 
ought  to  intrust  the  various  and  doubtful  character  of 
his  kinsman,  Hadrian,  with  sovereign  power.  In  his 
last  moments,  the  arts  of  the  empress  Plotina,  either 
fixed  the  irresolution  of  Trajan,  or  boldly  supposed  a 
fictitious  adoption  ;u  the  truth  of  which  could  not  be 


P  Sueton.  in  Tit.  c.  G.    Plin.  in  Pnefat.  Hist.  Natur. 

9  This  idea  is  frequently  and  strongly  inculcated  by  Tacitus.  See 
Hist.  i.  5,  16.  ii.  76. 

r  The  emperor  Vespasian,  With  his  usual  good  sense,  laughed  at  the 
genealogists,  who  deduced  his  family  from  Flavius,  the  founder  of 
Reate,  (his  native  country,)  and  one  of  the  companions  of  Hercules. 
Suet,  in  Vespasian,  c.  12. 

8  Oion.l.  Ixviii.  p.  11-21.    Plin.  pecund.  in  Panegyric. 

'  Felicior  Angusto,  melior  Trajano.  Eutrop.  viii.  5. 

«  Dion  (I.  lxix.  p.  1249.)  affirms  the  whole  to  have  hecn  a  fiction,  on 
the  authority  of  his  father,  who  being  governor  of  the  province  where 
Trajan  died,  had  very  good  opportunities  of  sifting  this  mysterious 
transaction     Yet  Dodwall  (Pradect.  Camden  xvii.)  has  maintained, 


safely  disputed,  and  Hadriannwas  peaceably  acknowl- 
edged as  his  lawful  successor.  Under  his  reign,  as 
has  been  already  mentioned,  the  empire  flourished  in 
peace  and  prosperity.  He  encouraged  the  arts,  re- 
formed the  laws,  asserted  military  discipline,  and  vis- 
ited all  his  provinces  in  person.  His  vast  and  active 
genius  was  equally  suited  to  the  most  enlarged  views, 
and  the  minute  details  of  civil  policy.  But  the  ruling 
passions  of  his  soul  were  curiosity  and  vanity.  As 
they  prevailed,  and  as  they  were  attracted  by  different 
objects,  Hadrian  was,  by  turns,  an  excellent  prince,  a 
ridiculous  sophist,  and  a  jealous  tyrant..  The  general 
tenor  of  his  conduct  deserved  praise  for  its  equity  and 
moderation.  Yet  in  the  first,  days  of  his  reign,  he  put 
to  death  four  consular  senators,  his  personal  enemies, 
and  men  who  had  been  judged  worthy  of  empire;  and 
the  tediousness  of  a  painful  illness  rendered  him,  at 
last,  peevish  and  cruel.  The  senate  doubted  whether 
they  should  pronounce  him  a  god  or  a  tyrant;  and  the 
honours  decreed  to  his  memory  were  granted  to  the 
prayers  of  the  pious  Antoninus." 

The  caprice  of  Hadrian  influenced  his  AdopUon  of  the 
choice  of  a  successor.  After  revolving  elder  and  younger 
in  his  mind  several  men  of  distinguished  Verus- 
merit,  whom  ho  esteemed  and  hated,  he  adopted  ^Elius 
Verus,  a  gay  and  voluptuous  nobleman,  recommended 
by  uncommon  beauty  to  the  lover  of  Antinous.w  But 
while  Hadrian  was  delighting  himself  with  his  own 
applause,  and  the  acclamations  of  the  soldiers,  whose 
consent  had  been  secured  by  an  immense  donative,  the 
new  Cajsarx  was  ravished  from  his  embraces  by  an  un- 
timely death.  He  left  only  one  son.  Hadrian  com- 
mended the  boy  to  the  gratitude  of  the  Antonines.  He 
was  adopted  by  Pius;  and,  on  the  accession  of  Marcus, 
was  invested  with  an  equal  share  of  sovereign  power. 
Among  the  many  vices  of  this  younger  Verus,  he  pos- 
sessed one  virtue;  a  dutiful  reverence  for  his  wiser 
colleague,  to  whom  he  willingly  abandoned  the  ruder 
cares  of  empire.  The  philosophic  emperor  dissembled 
his  follies,  lamented  his  early  death,  and  cast  a  decent 
veil  over  his  memory. 

As  soon  as  Hadrian's  passion  was  Adoption  of  the 
either  gratified  or  disappointed,  he  re-  two  Antonines. 
solved  to  deserve  the  thanks  of  posterity,  by  placing 
the  most  exalted  merit  on  the  Roman  throne.  His 
discerning  eye  easily  discovered  a  senator  about  fifty 
years  of  age,  blameless  in  all  the  offices  of  life ;  and 
a  youth  of  about  seventeen,  whose  riper  years  opened 
the  fair  prospect  of  every  virtue  :  the  elder  of  these 
was  declared  the  son  and  successor  of  Hadrian,  on 
condition,  however,  that  he  himself  should  immediate- 
ly adopt  the  younger.  The  two  Antonines  (for  it  is 
of  them  that  we  are  now  speaking)  governed  the  Ro- 
fnan  world  forty-two  years,  with  the  A  D  j^^gg 
same  invariable  spirit  of  wisdom  and 
virtue.  Although  Pius  had  two  sons,y  he  preferred 
the  welfare  of  Rome  to  the  interest  of  his  family, 
gave  his  daughter  Faustina  in  marriage  to  young  Mar- 
cus, obtained  from  the  Senate  the  tribunitian  and  pro- 
consular powers,  and  with  a  noble,  disdain,  or  rather 

that  Hadrian  was  called  to  the  certain  hope  of  the  empire,  during  the 
lifetime  of  Trajan. 

v  Dion.  (Ixx:  p.  1171.)    Aurel.  Victor. 

w  The  deification  of  Antinous,  his  medals,  statues,  temples,  city,  ora- 
cles, and  constellation,  are  well  known,  and  still  dishonour  the  memory 
of  Hadrian.  Yet  we  may  remark,  that  of  the  first  fifteen  emperors, 
t'laudius  was  the  only  one  whose  taste  iu  love  was  entirely  correct. 
For  the  honours  of  Antinous,  sec  Spanheim,  Commentaire  sur  les  Cffl- 
sars  de  Julien,  p.  80. 

*  Hist.  August,  p.  13.    Aurelius  Victor  in  Epitora. 

y  Without  the  help  of  medals  and  inscriptions,  wc  should  be  ignorant 
of  this  fact,  so  honourable  to  the  memory  of  Pius. 

[Gibbon  attributes  a  merit  to  Antoninus  Pius  which  be  had  not.  or 
which  at  least  he  did  not  show  on  this  occasion.  He  had  not  himself 
been  adopted,  except  on  condition  that  he  should  adopt  in  his  turn,  M. 
Aurelius,  and  L.  Verus.  His  two  sons  died  in  childhood,  and  one  of 
them,  M.  Galcrius,  se'jms  to  have  survived  only  a  few  years  after  the 
accession  of  his  father.  Gibbon  is  also  deceived  when  he  says,  (see 
note,)  "  Without  the  help  of  medals  and  inscriptions,  we  should  be  ig- 
norant that  Antoninus  had  two  sons.*'  Capitolinus  says  expressly,  (c. 
1.)  Filii  mares  duo.  du<s  faininat.  We  are  indebted  to  the  medals  only 
for  their  names.  <Pagi  Critic.  Baron,  ad.  A.  C.  161.  vol.  1.  p.  XI.  cd. 
Paris.— G.] 
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ignorance,  of  jealousy,  associated  him  to  all  the  la- 
bours of  government.  Marcus,  on  the  other  hand,  re- 
vered the  character  of  his  benefactor,  loved  him  as  a 
parent,  obeyed  him  as  his  sovereign,2  and,  after  he 
was  no  more,  regulated  his  own  administration  by  the 
example  and  maxims  of  his  predecessor.  Their  united 
reigns  are  possibly  the  only  period  of  history  in  which 
the  happiness  of  a  great  people  was  the  sole  object  of 
government. 

Character  and  Titus  Antoninus  Pius  has  been  justly 
reign  of  Pius,  denominated  a  second  Nuraa.  The  same 
love  of  religion,  justice,  and  peace,  was  the  distin- 
guishing characteristic  of  both  princes.  But  the  situ- 
ation of  the  latter  opened  a  much  larger  field  for  the 
exercise  of  those  virtues.  Numa  could  only  prevent 
a  few  neighbouring  villages  from  plundering  each 
other's  harvests.  Antoninus  diffused  order  and  tran- 
quillity over  the  greatest  part  of  the  earth.  His  reign 
is  marked  by  the  rare  advantage  of  furnishing  very 
few  materials  for  history ;  which  is,  indeed,  little 
more  than  the  register  of  the  crimes,  follies,  and  mis- 
fortunes of  mankind.  In  private  life,  he  was  an  amia- 
ble as  well  as  a  good  man.  The  native  simplicity  of 
his  virtue  was  a  stranger  to  vanity  or  affectation.  He 
enjoyed  with  moderation  the  conveniences  of  his  for- 
tune, and  the  innocent  pleasures  of  society;1  and  the 
benevolence  of  his  soul  displayed  itself  in  a  cheerful 
serenity  of  temper. 

The  virtue  of  Marcus  Aurelius  Anto- 
ninus was  of  a  severer  and  more  labo- 
rious kind.b  It  was  the  well-earned  harvest  of  many 
a  learned  conference,  of  many  a  patient  lecture,  and 
many  a  midnight  lucubration.  At  the  age  of  twelve 
years  he  embraced  the  rigid  system  of  the  Stoics, 
which  taught  him  to  submit  his  body  to  his  mind,  his 
passions  to  his  reason  ;  to  consider  virtue  as  the  only 
good,  vice  as  the  only  evil,  all  things  external  as 
things  indifferent.c  His  meditations,  composed  in  the 
tumult  of  a  camp,  are  still  extant;  and  he  even  con- 
descended to  give  lessons  of  philosophy,  in  a  more 
public  manner,  than  was  perhaps  consistent  with  the 
modesty  of  a  sage,  or  the  dignity  of  an  emperor.d  But 
his  life  was  the  noblest  commentary  on  the  precepts 
of  Zeno.  He  was  severe  to  himself,  indulgent  to  the 
imperfections  of  others,  just  and  beneficent  to  all 
mankind.  He  regretted  that  Avidius  Cassius,  who 
excited  a  rebellion  in  Syria,  had  disappointed  him,  by 
a  voluntary  death,  of  the  pleasure  of  converting  an 
enemy  into  a  friend  ;  and  he  justified  the  sincerity  of 
that  sentiment,  by  moderating  the  zeal  of  the  senate 
against  the  adherents  of  the  traitor.6  War  he  detest- 
ed, as  the  disgrace  and  calamity  of  human  nature  ; 
but  when  the  necessity  of  a  just  defence  called  upon 
him  to  take  up  arms,  he  readily  exposed  his  person  to 
eight  winter  campaigns,  on  the  frozen  banks  of  the 
Danube,  the  severity  of  which  was  at  last  fatal  to  the 
weakness  of  his  constitution.  His  memory  was  re- 
vered by  a  grateful  posterity,  and  above  a  century  after 
his  death,  many  persons  preserved  the  image  of  Mar- 
cus Antoninus  among  those  of  their  household  gods/ 

z  During  the  twenty-three  year?  of  Pius's  reign,  Marcus  was  only 
two  nights  absent  from  the  palace,  and  even  those  were  at  different 
times.    Hist.  August,  p. 25. 

»  Ho  was  fond  of  the  theatre,  and  not  insensible  to  the  charms  of  the 
fiiir  sej.    Marcus  Anton,  i.  16.  Hist.  Aug.  p.  20,  21.   Julian  in  Cajsar. 

t>  The  enemies  of  Marcus  charged  him  with  hypocrisy,  and  with  a 
want  of  that  simplicity  which  distinguished  Pius  and  even  Verus  (Hist. 
August.  C — 3-1 )  This  suspicion,  unjust  as  it  was,  may  serve  to  ac- 
count for  the  superior  applause  bestowed  upon,  personal  qualifications, 
in  preference  to  the  social  virtues.  Even  Marcus  Antoninus  has  been 
called  a  hypocrite  ;  hut  the  wildest  scepticism  never  insinuated  that 
Ctesar  might  possibly  be  a  coward,  or  'fully  a  fool.  Wit  and  valour  are 
qualifications  more  easily  ascertained  than  humanity  or  the  love  of 
justice. 

c  Tacitus  has  characterised,  in  a  few  words,  the  principles  of  the  po- 
lice ;  Doctores  sapiential  secutus  est,  qui  sola  bona  qu.e  hoiicsta,  mala 
tantum  qure  turpia;  poteniiaro,  nobilitatem,  cteteraque  extra  .minium, 
neque  bonis  aequo  oralis  adhumeraht.    Tacit.  Hist  iv.  5. 

d  Before  he  went  on  the  second  expedition  against  the  Germans,  he 
lead  lectures  of  philosophy  to  the  Roman  jteople,  during  three  days. 
He  had  already  done  the  same  in  the  cities  of  Greece  and  Asia.  Hist 
August,  in  Cassio,  c.  3. 

o  Dion  1.  lxxi.  p.  1180;    Hist.  August,  in  Avid.  Cassio. 
Iliit.  August,  in  Marc.  Anttffiin.  e.  18. 


If  a  man  were  called  to  fix  the  period  Happiness  of 
in  the  history  of  the  world,  during  which  the  Romans, 
the  condition  of  the  human  race  was  most  happy  and 
prosperous,  he  would,  without  hesitation,  name  that 
which  elapsed  from  the  death  of  Domitian  to  the  ac- 
cession of  Commodus.  The  vast  extent  of  the  Ro- 
man empire  was  governed  by  absolute  power,  under 
the  guidance  of  virtue  and  wisdom.  The  armies  were 
restrained  by  the  firm  but  gentle  hand  of  our  four  suc- 
cessive emperors,  whose  characters  and  authority  com- 
manded involuntary  respect.  The  forms  of  the  civil 
administration  were  carefully  preserved  by  Nerva, 
Trajan,  Hadrian,  and  the  Antonines,  who  delighted  in 
the  image  of  liberty,  and  were  pleased  with  consider- 
ing themselves  as  the  accountable  ministers  of  the 
laws.  Such  princes  deserved  the  honour  of  restoring 
the  republic,  had  the  Romans  of  their  days  been  capa- 
ble of  enjoying  a  rational  freedom. 

The  labours  of  these  monarchs  were  ils  precarious 
overpaid  by  the  immense  reward  that  in-  nature, 
separably  waited  on  their  success  ;  by  the  honest  pride 
of  virtue,  and  by  the  exquisite  delight  of  beholding 
the  general  happiness  of  which  they  were. the  authors. 
A  just  but  melancholy  reflection  iinbittered,  however, 
the  noblest  of  human  enjoyments.  They  must  often 
have  recollected  the  instability  of  a  happiness  which 
depended  on  the  character  of  a  single  man.  The  fatal 
moment  was  perhaps  approaching,  when  some  licen- 
tious youth,  or  some  jealous  tyrant,  would  abuse,  to 
the  destruction,  that  absolute  power,  which  they  had 
exerled  for  the  benefit  of  their  people.  The  ideal  re- 
straints of  the  Senate  and  the  laws  might  serve  to 
display  the  virtues,  but  could  never  correct  the  vices, 
of  the  emperor.  The  military  force  was  a  blind  and 
irresistible  instrument  of  oppression  ;  and  the  corrup- 
tion of  Roman  manners  would  always  supply  flatter- 
ers eager  to  applaud  and  ministers  prepared  to  serve, 
the  fear  or  the  avarice,  the  lust  or  the  cruelty,  of  their 
masters. 

These  gloomy  apprehensions  had  been  Memor  of  T; 
already  justified  by  the  experience  of  the  berius^aUguli 
Romans.  The  annals  of  the  emperors  Nero,  and  Do- 
exhibit  a  strong  and  various  picture  of  rnltian- 
human  nature,  which  we  should  vainly  seek  among 
the  mixed  and  doubtful  characters  of  modern  history. 
In  the  conduct  of  those  monarchs  we  may  trace  the 
utmost  lines  of  vice  and  virtue;  the  most  exalted  per- 
fection, and  the  meanest  degeneracy,  of  our  own 
species.  The  golden  age  of  Trajan  and  the  Antonines. 
had  been  preceded  by  an  age  of  iron.  It  is  almost 
superfluous  to  enumerate  the  unworthy  successors  of 
Augustus.  Their  unparalleled  vices,  and  the  splendid 
theatre  on  which  they  were  acted,  have  saved  them 
from  oblivion.  The  dark  unrelenting  Tiberius,  the 
furious  Caligula,  the  feeble  Claudius,  the  profligate 
and  cruel  Nero,  the  beastly  Vitellius,8  and  the  timid 
inhuman  Domitian,  are  condemned  to  everlasting  in- 
famy. During  fourscore  years  (excepting  only  the 
short  and  doubtful  rospite  of  Vespasian's  reign1')  Rome 
groaned  beneath  an  unremitting  tyranny,  which  exter- 
minated the  ancient  families  of  the  republic,  and  was 
fatal  to  almost  every  virtue,  and  every  talent,  that 
arose  in  that  unhappy  period. 

Under  the  reign  of  these  monsters,  Peculiar  misery 

,  r  .1     T)  „     o'   the  Romans 

the  slavery  ol  the  Komans  was  accom-  un()er  tilt.jr  tv. 
panicd  with  two  peculiar  circumstances,  rants, 
the  one  occasioned  by  their  former  liberty,  the  other 
by  their  extensive  conquests,  which  rendered  their 
condition  more  completely  wretched  than  that  of  the 


g  Vitellius  consumed  in  mere  eating,  at  least  six  million?  of  our  mo- 
ney, in  about  seven  months.  It  is  not  easy  to  express  his  vices  with 
dignity,  or  even  decency.  Tacitus  fairly  calls  him  a  hog,  but  it  is  by 
substituting  to  a  coarse  word  a  very  tine  image.  "  At  Vitellius,  umbra- 
culis  hortorum  abditus,  ut  ignava  aitimalia,  quibus  si  cibum  suggeras 
jacent  torpentque,  pra-teritu,  instantia,  future,  pari  oblivionedimiserat. 
Atque  ilium  nemore  Areino  desidem  et  mercentem,"  &c.  Tacit.  Hist, 
iii.  31'..  ii.  <J5.    Suetou.  in  Vitel.  c.  13.    Dion  Cassius,  1.  Ixv.  p.  1062. 

h  The  execution  of  Helvidius  Priscus,  and  of  the  virtuous  Eponina, 
disgraced  the  reign  of  Vespasian, 
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victims  of  tyranny  in  any  other  age  or  country.  From 
these  causes  were  derived,  1.  The  exquisite  sensibil- 
ity of  the  sufferers;  and,  2.  The  impossibility  of  es- 
caping from  the  hand  of  the  oppressor. 
Insensibility  of  I.  When  Persia  was  governed  by  the 
tho  Oriental.-,  descendants  of  Sefi,  a  race  of  princes, 
whose  wanton  cruelty  often  stained  their  divan,  their 
table,  and  their  bed,  with  the  blood  of  their  favourites, 
there  is  a  saying  recorded  of  a  young  nobleman,  That 
he  never  departed  from  the  Sultan's  presence,  without 
satisfying  himself  whether  his  head  was  still  on  his 
shoulders.  The  experience  of  every  day  might  al- 
most justify  the  scepticism  of  Rustan.'  Yet  the  fatal 
sword,  suspended  above  him  by  a  single  thread,  seems 
not  to  have  disturbed  the  slumbers,  or  interrupted  the 
tranquillity,  of  the  Persian.  The  monarch's  frown, 
he  well  knew,  could  level  him  with  the  dust;  but  the 
stroke  of  lightning  or  apoplexy  might  be  equally  fatal; 
and  it  was  The  part  of  a  wise  man,  to  forget  the  inevi- 
table calamities  of  human  life  in  the  enjoyment  of  the 
fleeting  hour.  He  was  dignified  with  the  appellation 
of  the  king's  slave;  had, perhaps, been  purchased  from 
obscure  parents,  in  a  country  which  he  had  never 
known  ;  and"  was  trained  up  from  his  infancy  in  the  se- 
vere discipline  of  the  serap;lio.k  His  name,  his  wealth, 
his  honours,  were  the  gift  of  a  master,  who  (night, 
without  injustice,  resume  what  he  had  bestowed.  Rus- 
tan's  knowledge,  if  he  possessed  any,  could  only  serve 
to  confirm  his  habits  by  prejudices.  His  language  af- 
forded not  words  for  any  form  of  government,  except 
absolute  monarchy.  The  history  of  the  East  informed 
him,  that  such  had  ever  been  the  condition  of  man- 
kind.' The  Koran,  and  the  interpreters  of  that  divine 
book,  inculcated  to  him,  that  the  sultan  was  the  des- 
cendant of  the  prophet,  and  the  vicegerent  of  heaven  ; 
that  patience  was  the  first  virtue  of  a  Mussulman,  and 
unlimited  obedience  the  great  duty  of  a  subject. 

Knowledze  and  2.Jhe  minds  of  *?  Romans  were  very 
free  spirit  of  tiie  differently  prepared  for  slavery.  Oppres- 
Romans.  sefj  beneath  the  weight  of  their  own  cor- 

ruption, and  of  military  violence,  they  for  a  long  while 
preserved  the  sentiments,  or  at  least  the  ideas,  of  their 
free-born  ancestors.  The  education  of  Helvidius  and 
Thrasea,  of  Tacitus  and  Pliny,  was  the  same  as  that 
of  Cato  and  Cicero.  From  Grecian  philosophy,  they 
had  imbibed  the  justest  and  most  liberal  notions  of  the 
dignity  of  human  nature,  and  the  origin  of  civil  socie- 
ty. The  history  of  their  own  country  had  taught  them 
to  revere  a  free,  a  virtuous,  and  a  victorious  common- 
wealth ;  to  abhor  the  successful  crimes  of  Caesar  and 
Augustus;  and  inwardly  to  despise  those  tyrants  whom 
they  adored  with  the  most  abject  flattery.  As  magis- 
trates and  senators,  they  were  admitted  into  the  great 
council,  which  had  once  dictated  laws  to  the  earth, 
whose  name  still  gave  a  sanction  to  the  acts  of  the 
monarch,  and  whose  authority  was  so  often  prostituted 
to  the  vilest  purposes  of  tyranny.  Tiberius,  and  those 
emperors  who  adopted  his  maxims,  attempted  to  dis- 
guise their  murders  by  the  formalities  of  justice,  and 
perhaps  enjoyed  a  secret  pleasure  in  rendering  the 
senate  their  accomplice  as  well  as  their  victim.  By 
this  assembly,  the  last  of  the  Romans  were  condemned 
for  imaginary  crimes  and  real  virtues.  Their  infamous 
accusers  assumed  the  language  of  independent  patriots, 
who  arraigned  a  dangerous  citizen  before  the  tribunal 
of  his  country;  and  the  public  service  was  rewarded 
by  riches  and  honours."1  The  servile  judges  professed 


to  assert  the  majesty  of  the  commonwealth,  violated  in 
the  person  of  its  first  magistrate  ;"  whose  clemency 
they  most  applauded  when  they  trembled  the  most  at 
his  inexorable  and  impending  cruelty."  The  tyrant 
beheld  their  baseness  with  just  contempt,  and  encoun- 
tered their  secret  sentiments  of  detestation  with  sincere 
and  avowed  hatred  for  the  whole  body  of  the  senate. 
II.  The  division  of  Europe  into  a  „  .   .   .  .,  . 

.         «  .    ,  ,  *  .   .Lxtent  of  their 

number  ot  independent  states,  connected  empire  left  them 
however,  with  each  other,  by  the  general  noplace  of  refuge, 
resemblance  of  religion,  language,  and  manners,  is  pro- 
ductive of  the  most  beneficial  consequences  to  the  lib- 
erty of  mankind.  A  modern  tyrant,  who  should  find 
no  resistance  either  in  his  own  breast,  or  in  his  people, 
would  soon  experience  a  gentle  restraint  from  the  ex- 
ample of  his  equals,  the  dread  of  present  censure,  the 
advice  of  his  allies,  and  the  apprehension  of  his  ene- 
mies. The  object  of  his  displeasure,  escaping  from 
the  narrow  limits  of  his  dominions,  would  easily  ob- 
tain, in  a  happier  climate,  a  secure  refuge,  a  new  for- 
tune adequate  to  his  merit,  the  freedom  of  complaint, 
and  perhaps  the  means  of  revenge.  But  the  empire  of 
the  Romans  filled  the  world,  and  when  that  empire  fell 
into  the  hands  of  a  single  person,  the  world  became  a 
safe  and  drearv  prison  for  his  enemies.  The  slave  of 
imperial  despotism,  whether  he  was  condemned  to  drag 
his  gilded  chain  in  Rome  and  the  senate,  or  to  wear 
out  a  life  of  exile  on  the  barren  rock  of  Seriphus,  or  the 
frozen  banks  of  the  Danube,  expected  his  fate  in  silent 
despair.p  To  resist  was  fatal,  and  it  was  impossible 
to  fly.  On  every  side  he  was  encompassed  with  a  vast 
extent  of  sea  and  land,  which  he  could  never  hope  to 
traverse  without  being  discovered,  seized,  and  restored 
to  his  irritated  master.  Beyond  the  frontiers,  his  anx- 
ious view  could  discover  nothing,  except  the  ocean, 
inhospitable  deserts,  hostile  tribes  of  barbarians,  of 
fierce  manners  and  unknown  language,  or  dependent 
kings,  who  would  gladly  purchase  the  emperor's  pro- 
tection by  the  sacrifice  of  an  obnoxious  fugitives 
"  Wherever  you  are,"  said  Cicero  to  the  exiled  Mar- 
cellus,  "remember  that,  you  are  equally  within  the 
power  of  the  conqueror."r 


»  Voyage  do  Chardin  en  Perse,  vol.  iii.  p.  293. 

k  The  practice  of  raising  slaves  to  the  great  offices  of  slate  is  still 
more  common  among  the  Turks  than  among  the  Persians.  The  mise- 
rable countries  of  Georgia  and  Circassia  supply  rulers  to  the  greatest 
part  of  the  east. 

1  Chardin  says,  that  European  travellers  have  diffused  among  the 
Persians  some  ideas  of  the  freedom  and  mildness  of  our  government. 
They  have  done  them  a  very  ill  office. 

They  alleged  the  example  of  Scipio  and  Cato.  (Tacit.  Annal.  iii.  66.) 
Marcellus  Epirus  and  Crispus  Vibius  had  acquired  two  millions  and  a 
half  under  Nero.  Their  wealth,  which  aggravated  their  crimes,  pro- 
tected them  under  Vespasian,    fee  Tucit.  Hist.  iv.  43.    Dialog,  do 


CHAPTER  IV. 

The  Cruelty,  Follies,  anil  murder  of  Commodus. — Elec- 
tion of  Pertinax. — His  attempts  to  reform  the  State. — 
Jlis  assassination  by  the  Pmtorian  Guards. 

The  mildness  of  Marcus,  which  the  indulgence  of 
rigid  discipline  of  the  Stoics  was  unable  Marcus, 
to  eradicate,  formed,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  ami- 
able, and  the  only  defective,  part  of  his  character. 
His  excellent  understanding  was  often  deceived  by  the 
unsuspecting  goodness  of  his  heart.  Artful  men,  who 
study  the  passions  of  princes,  and  conceal  their  own, 
approached  his  person  in  the  disguise  of  philosophic 


Orator,  c.  8.  For  one  accusation.  Regulus,  the  just  object  of  Pliny's 
satire,  received  from  the  senate  the  consular  ornameDts,  and  a  present 
of  sixty  thousand  pounds. 

n  The  crime  of  majesty  was  formerly  a  treasonable  offence  against 
the  Roman  people.  As  tribunes  of  the  people,  Augustus  and  Tiberias 
applied  it  to  their  own  persons,  and  extended  it  to  an  infinite  latitude. 

[It  was  Tiberius  and  not  Augustus,  who  first  gave  this  meaning  to 
the  words,  crime  of  majesty,  "crime  de  lese-majeste."  (See  Hist.  Aug., 
Barhii  Trajanvs.Tl.  seqq.)— R.] 

»  After  the  virtuous  and  unfortunate  widow  of  Germanicus  had  been 
put  to  death.  Tiberius  received  the  thanks  of  the  senate  for  his  clemen- 
cy. She'had  not  been  publicly  strangled  ;  nor  was  the  body  drawn  with 
a  hook  to  the  Gemonia?,  where  those  of  common  malefactors  were  expo- 
sed.   Sec  Tacit.  Annal.  vi.  25.    Sucton.  in  Tiberio.  c  52. 

f  Seriphus  was  a  small  rocky  island  in  the  JEgean  Sea,  the  inhabit- 
ants of  which  were  despised  for  their  ignorance  and  obscurity.  The 
place  of  Ovid's  exile  is  well  known,  by  his  just  but  unmanly  lamentH- 
tions.  It  should  seem  that  he  only  received  an  order  to  leave  Rome  in 
so  many  days,  and  to  transport  himself  to  Tomi.  Guards  and  jailera 
were  unnecessary. 

q  Under  Tiberius,  a  Roman  knight  attempted  to  fly  to  the  Parthians. 
He  was  stopt  in  the  straits  of  Sicily  ;  hut  so  little  danger  did  there  ap- 
pear in  the  example,  that  the  most  jealous  of  tyrants  disdained  to  pun 
ish  it.    Tacit.  Annal.  vi.  14. 

•  Cicero  ad  Familiares,  iv.  7. 
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sanctity,  and  acquired  riches  and  honours  by  affecting 
to  despise  them.1  His  excessive  indulgence  to  his 
brother,  his  wife,  and  his  son,  exceeded  the  bounds  of 
private  virtue,  and  became  a  public  injury,  by  the  ex- 
ample and  consequences  of  their  vices.b 
to  his  wife  Faus-  Faustina,  the  daughter  of  Pius  and 
tina.  the  wife  of  Marcus,  had  been  as  much 
celebrated  for  her  gallantries  as  for  her  beauty.  The 
grave  simplicity  of  the  philosopher  was  ill  calculated 
to  engage  her  wanton  levity,  or  to  fix  that  unbounded 
passion  for  variety,  which  often  discovered  personal 
merit  in  the  meanest  of  mankind.0  The  Cupid  of  the 
ancients  was,  in  general,  a  very  sensual  deity;  and  the 
amours  of  an  empress  as  they  exact  on  her  side  the 
plainest  advances,  are  seldom  susceptible  of  much 
sentimental  delicacy.  Marcus  was  the  only  man  in 
the  empire  who  seemed  ignorant  or  insensible  of  the 
irregularities  of  Faustina;  which,  according  to  the 
prejudices  of  every  age,  reflected  some  disgrace  on  the 
injured  husband.  He  promoted  several  of  her  lovers 
to  posts  of  honour  and  profit,11  and  during  a  connexion 
for  thirty  years,  invariably  gave  her  proofs  of  the  most 
tender  confidence,  and  of  a  respect  which  ended  not 
with  her  life.  In  his  Meditations,  he  thanks  the  gods, 
who  had  bestowed  on  him  a  wife,  so  faithful,  so  gentle, 
and  of  such  a  wonderful  simplicity  of  manners.6  The 
obsequious  senate,  at  his  earnest  request,  declared  her 
a  goddess.  She  was  represented  in  her  temples,  with 
the  attributes  of  Juno,  Venus,  and  Ceres;  and  it  was 
decreed,  that,  on  the  day  of  their  nuptials,  the  youth 
of  either  sex  should  pay  their  vows  before  the  altar  of 
their  chaste  patroness.' 

to  his  son  Com  The  monstrous  vices  of  the  son  have 
modus.  cast  a  shade  on  the  purity  of  the  father's 
virtues.  It  has  been  objected  to  Marcus,  that  he  sa- 
crificed the  happiness  of  millions  to  a  fond  partiality 
for  a  worthless  hoy ;  and  that  he  chose  a  successor  in 
his  own  family,  rather  than  in  the  republic.  Nothing, 
however,  was  neglected  by  the  anxious  father,  and  by 
the  men  of  virtue  and  learning,  whom  he  summoned 
to  his  assistance,  to  expand  the  narrow  mind  of  young 
Commodus,  to  correct  his  growing  vices,  and  to  render 
him  worthy  of  the  throne  for  which  he  was  designed. 
But  the  power  of  instruction  is  seldom  of  much  efficacy, 
except  in  those  happy  dispositions  where  it  is  almost 
superfluous.  The  distasteful  lesson  of  a  grave  philo- 
sopher was,  in  a  moment,  obliterated  by  the  whisper 
of  a  profligate  favourite  :  and  Marcus  himself  blasted 
the  fruits  of  this  laboured  education,  by  admitting  his 
son,  at  the  age  of  fourteen  or  fifteen,  to  a  full  partici- 
pation of  the  imperial  power.  He  lived  but  four  years 
afterwards;  but  he  lived  long  enough  to  repent  a  rash 
measure,  which  raised  the  impetuous  youth  above  the 
restraint  of  reason  and  authority. 

Accession  of  the  Most  °f  tne  crimes  which  disturb  the 
emperor  Commo-  internal  peace  of  society,  are  produced 
(lus-  by  the  restraints  which  the  necessary, 

but  unequal,  laws  of  property  have  imposed  on  the 
appetites  of  mankind,  by  confining  to  a  few  the  pos- 
session of  those  objects  that  are  coveted  by  many.  Of 
all  our  passions  and  appetites,  the  love  of  power  is  of 
the  most  imperious  and  unsociable  nature,  since  the 
pride  of  one  man  requires  the  submission  of  the  multi- 
tude.   In  the  tumult  of  civil  discord,  the  laws  of  so- 


a  See  the  complaints  of  Avidius  Cassius,  Hist.  August,  p.  45.  These 
are.  it  is  true,  the  complaints  of  faction  ;  but  even  faction  exaggerates, 
rather  than  invents. 

b  [That  is,  his  adapted  brother  and  colleague,  L.  Verus.  Marcus 
Aun-Iius  had  no  other  brother  — f?.l 

c  Faustinam  satis  constat  apud  Cayetam  eonditiones  sibi  et  nauticas 
et  gladiatoriaa,  elegisse:  Hist.  August,  p.  30.  Lampridius  explains  the 
sort  of  merit  which  Faustina  chose,  and  the  conditions  which  she  ex- 
acted.   Hist.  August,  p.  102. 

&  Hist.  Augu«t.  p  34. 

e  Meditat.  I.  i.  The  world  has  laughed  at  the  credulity  of  Marcus; 
hut  Madam  Docier  assures  us,  (and  we  may  credit  a  lady,)  that  the 
husband  will  always  be  deceived,  if  the  wife  condescends  to  dissemble. 

f  Dion  Cassius.  f.  Ixxi.  p.  1195.  Hist.  August,  p.  33.  Commentaire 
do  Spanheim  sur  les  Ca;sars  de  Julien,  p.  289.  The  deification  of  Faus- 
tina is  the  only  defect  which  Julian's  criticism  is  able  to  discover  in  the 
all-accomplished  character  of  Marcus. 

Vol.  I.— F 


ciety  lose  their  force,  and  their  place  is  seldom  supplied 
by  those  of  humanity.  The  ardour  of  contention,  the 
pride  of  victory,  the  despair  of  success,  the  fnemory  of 
past  injuries,  and  the  fear  of  future  dangers,  all  contri- 
bute to  inflame  the  mind,  and  to  silence  the  voice  of 
pity.  From  such  motives  almost  ever}'  page  of  history 
has  been  stained  with  civil  blood;  but  these  motives 
will  not  account  for  the  unprovoked  cruelties  of  Com- 
modus, who  had  nothing  to  wish,  and  every  thing  to 
enjoy.  The  beloved  son  of  Marcus  suc- 
ceeded to  his  father,  amidst  the  acclama-  •  • 16 - 
tions  of  the  senate  and  armies,6  and  when  he  ascended 
the  throne,  the  happy  youth  saw  round  him  neither 
competitor  to  remove,  nor  enemies  to  punish.  In 
this  calm  elevated  station,  it  was  surely  natural,  that 
he  should  prefer  the  love  of  mankind  to  their  detesta- 
tion, the  mild  glories  of  his  five  predecessors,  to  the 
ignominious  fate  of  Nero  and  Domitian. 

Yet  Commndus  was  not,  as  he  has  character  of 
been  represented,  a  tiger  born  with  an  Commodus. 
insatiate  thirst  of  human  blood,  and  capable,  from  his 
infancy,  of  the  most  inhuman  actions. h  Nature  had 
;  formed  him  of  a  weak,  rather  than  a  wicked,  disposi- 
j  tion.  His  simplicity  and  timidity  rendered  him  the 
slave  of  his  attendants,  who  gradually  corrupted  his 
mind.  His  cruelty,  which  at  first  obeyed  the  dictates 
of  others,  degenerated  into  habit,  and  at  length  became 
the  ruling  passion  of  his  soul.' 

Upon  the  death  of  his  father,  Commo-  He  returns  to 
dus  found  himself  embarrassed  with  the  Home, 
command  of  a  great  army,  and  the  conduct  of  a  difficult 
war  against  the  Quadi  and  Marcomanni.J  The  servile 
and  profligate  youths  whom  Marcus  had  banished,  soon 
regained  their  station  and  influence  about  the  new  em- 
peror. They  exaggerated  the  hardships  and  dangers 
of  a  campaign  in  the  wild  countries  beyond  the  Danube  ; 
and  they  assured  the  indolent  prince,  that  the  terroi 
of  his  name  and  the  arms  of  his  lieutenants,  would  be 
sufficient  to  complete  the  conquest  of  the  dismayed 
barbarians,  or  to  impose  such  conditions,  as  were  more 
advantageous  than  any  conquest.  By  a  dexterous  appli- 
cation to  his  sensual  appetites,  they  compared  the  tran- 
quillity, the  splendour,  the  refined  pleasures  of  Rome, 
with  the  tumult  of  a  Pannonian  camp,  which  afforded 
neither  leisure  nor  materials  for  luxury.k  Commodus 
listened  to  the  pleasing  advice;  but  whilst  he  hesitated 
between  his  own  inclination,  and  the  awe  which  he 
still  retained  for  his  father's  counsellors,  the  summer 
insensibly  relapsed,  and  his  triumphal  entry  into  the 
capital  was  deferred  till  the  autumn.  His  graceful 
person,'  popular  address,  and  imagined  virtues,  attract- 
ed the  public  favour;  the  honourable  peace  which  he 
had  recently  granted  to  the  barbarians,  diffused  a  uni- 
versal joy;"'  his  impatience  to  revisit  Rome  was  fondly 
ascribed  to  the  love  of  his  country ;  and  his  dissolute 
course  of  amusements  was  faintly  condemned  in  a 
prince  of  nineteen  years  of  age. 

During  the  three  first  years  of  his  reign,  the  forms, 
and  even  the  spirit,  of  the  old  administration  were 
maintained  by  those  faithful  counsellors,  to  whom 
Marcus  had  recommended  his  son,  and  for  whose  wis- 


g  Commodus  was  the  first  Porphyrogcnitus  (born  since  his  father's 
accession  to  the  throne.)  By  a  new  strain  of  flattery,  the  Egyptian  me- 
dals date  by  the  yearjt  of  his  life  ;  as  if  they  were  synonomou^  to  those 
uf  his  reign.    Tillemont,  Hist,  des  Empereurs,  torn.  ii.  p.  752. 

h  Hist.  August,  p.  46.  [See  Lampridius  in  Commod.  c.  i. —  (?.] 

'  Dion  Cassius,  1.  Ixxii.  p.  1203. 

j  According  to  Tertullian  (Apolog.  c.  25.)  he  died  at  Sirmium.  But 
the  situation  of  Vindobona,  or  Vienna,  where  both  the  Victors  place  his 
death,  is  better  adapted  to  the  operations  of  the  war  against  the  Mar- 
comanni  and  Quadi. 

[The  Quadi  occupied  the  country  now  called  Moravia  ;  the  Marco- 
manni  dwelt  at  first  upon  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Mayne.  They_ 
withdrew  from  thence  during  the  reign  of  Augustus  and  drove  the  lioii 
from  Bohemia  {Boishemum.)  These  came  and  occupied  what  is  now 
Bavaria.  The  Marcomanni  were  driven  in  their  turn  from  Bohemia  by 
the  Sarmatians  or  the  Sclavonians,  who  actually  occupied  it.  (See 
D'Anville,  Gcoa.  ane.  vol.  i.  p.  131.) — O.] 

k  Herodian,  I.  i.  p.  12. 

1  Herodian,  I.  i.  p.  16. 

m  This  universal  joy  is  well  described  (from  the  medals  as  well  as 
historians)  by  Mr.  Wotton,  Hist,  of  Rome,  p.  192, 193. 
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dom  and  integrity  Commodus  still  entertained  a  reluc- 
tant esteem.  The  young  prince  arid  his  profligate  fa- 
vourites revelled  in  all  the  licence  of  sovereign  power; 
but  his  hands  were  yet  unstained  with  blood  ;  and  he 
had  even  displayed  a  generosity  of  sentiment,  which 
might  perhaps  have  ripened  into  solid  virtue."  A  fatal 
incident  decided  his  fluctuating  character. 
Is  wounded  by  One  evening,  as  the  emperor  was  re- 
an  assassin,    turning  to  the  palace  through  a  dark  and 

A.  D.  Id3.  6  f     ,  ,.  o  „ 

narrow  portico  in  the  amphitheatre,  an  as- 
sassin, who  waited  his  passage,  rushed  upon  him  with 
a  drawn  sword,  loudly  exclaiming,  "  The  senate  sends 
you  this."  The  menace  prevented  the  deed  ;  the  as- 
sassin was  seized  by  the  guards,  and  immediately  re- 
vealed the  authors  of  the  conspiracy.  It  had  been 
formed,  not  in  the  state,  but  within  the  walls  of  the 
palace.  Lucilla,  the  emperor's  sister,  and  widow  of 
Lucius  Verus,  impatient  of  the  second  rank,  and  jeal- 
ous of  the  reigning  empress,  had  armed  the  murderer 
against  her  brother's  life.  She  had  not  ventured  to 
communicate  the  black  design  to  her  second  husband 
Claudius  Pompeianus,  a  senator  of  distinguished  merit 
and  unshaken  loyalty  ;  but  among  the  crowd  of  her 
lovers,  (for  she  imitated  the  manners  of  Faustina)  she 
found  men  of  desperate  fortunes  and  wild  ambition, 
who  were  prepared  to  serve  her  more  violent,  as  well 
as  her  tender,  passions.  The  conspirators  experienced 
the  rigour  of  justice,  and  the  abandoned  princess  was 
punished,  first  with  exile,  and  afterwards  with  death.'' 
Hatred  and  cm-     But  the  words  of  the  assassin  sunk 

do?  tlar"  deeP  int0  thf:  mind  of  Commodus,  and 
senate.  left  an  indelible  impression  of  fear  and 

hatred  against  the  whole  body  of  the  senate.q  Those 
whom  he  had  dreaded  as  importunate  ministers,  he 
now  suspected  as  secret  enemies.  The  Delators,  a 
race  of  men  discouraged,  and  almost  extinguished  un- 
der the  former  reigns,  again  became  formidable,  as 
soon  as  they  discovered  that  the  emperor  was  desirous 
of  finding  disaffection  and  treason  in  the  senate.  That 
assembly,  whom  Marcus  had  ever  considered  as  the 
great  council  of  the  nation,  was  composed  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  the  Romans;  and  distinction  of  every 
kind  soon  became  criminal.  The  possession  of  wealth 
stimulated  the  diligence  of  the  informers  ;  rigid  virtue 
implied  a  tacit  censure  of  the  irregularities  of  Commo- 
dus; important  services  implied  a  dangerous  superior- 
ity of  merit ;  and  the  friendship  of  the  father  always 
ensured  the  aversion  of  the  son.  Suspicion  was  equi- 
valent to  proof ;  trial  to  condemnation.  The  execution 
of  a  considerable  senator  was  attended  with  the  death 
of  all  who  might  lament  or  revenge  his  fate;  and  when 
Commodus  had  once  tasted  human  blood,  he  became 
incapable  of  pity  or  remorse. 

The  auintiiian  Of  these  innocent  victims  of  tyranny, 
brothers.  none  died  more  lamented  than  the  two 
brothers  of  the  Quintilian  family,  Maximus  and  Con- 
dianus ;  whose  fraternal  love  has  saved  their  names 
from  oblivion,  and  endeared  their  memory  to  posterity. 
Their  studies  and  their  occupations,  their  pursuits  and 
their  pleasures,  were  still  the  same.  In  the  enjoyment 
of  a  great  estate,  they  never  admitted  the  idea  of  a  se- 
parate interest;  some  fragments  are  now  extant  of  a  trea- 
tise which  they  composed  in  common  ;r  and  in  every  ac- 
tion of  life  it  was  observed,  that  their  two  bodies  were 
animated  by  one  soul.  The  Antonines,  who  valued  their 
virtues,  and  delighted  in  their  union,  raised  them  in  the 
same  year,  to  the  consulship  ;  and  Marcus  afterwards 
intrusted  to  their  joint  care  the  civil  administration  of 
Greece,  and  a  great  military  command,  in  which  they 


obtained  a  signal  victory  over  the  Germans.  The  kind 
cruelty  of  Commodus  united  them  in  death." 

The  tyrant's  rage,  after  having  shed  the  The  minister 
noblest  blood  of  the  senate,  at  length  re-  Perennis. 
coiled  on  the  principal  instrument  of  his  cruelty. 
Whilst  Commodus  was  immersed  in  blood  and  luxury, 
he  devolved  the  detail  of  the  public  business  on  Peren- 
nis  ;  a  servile  and  ambitious  minister,  who  had  obtain- 
ed his  post  by  the  murder  of  his  predecessor,  but  who 
possessed  a  considerable  share  of  vigour  and  ability. 
By  acts  of  extortion,  and  the  forfeited  estates  of  the 
nobles  sacrificed  to  his  avarice,  he  had  accumulated  an 
immense  treasure.  The  praetorian  guards  were  under 
his  immediate  command;  and  his  son,  who  already 
discovered  a  military  genius,  was  at  the  head  of  the 
Ulyrian  legions.  Perennis  aspired  to  the  empire ;  or 
what,  in  the  eyes  of  Commodus,  amounted  to  the  same 
crime,  he  was  capable  of  aspiring  to  it,  had  he  not 
been  prevented,  surprised,  and  put  to  death.  The  fall 
of  a  minister  is  a  very  trifling  incident  in  ^  jpg 
the  general  history  of  the  empire;  but  it 
was  hastened  by  an  extraordinary  circumstance  which 
proved  how  much  the  nerves  of  discipline  were  already 
relaxed.  The  legions  of  Britain,  discontented  with  the 
administration  of  Perennis,  formed  a  deputation  of  fif- 
teen hundred  select  men,  with  instructions  to  march  to 
Rome,  and  lay  their  complaints  before  the  emperor. 
These  military  petitioners,  by  their  own  determined 
behaviour,  by  inflaming  the  divisions  of  the  guards,  by 
exaggerating  the  strength  of  the  British  army,  and  by 
alarming  the  fears  of  Commodus,  exacted  and  obtained 
the  minister's  death,  as  the  only  redress  of  their  grie- 
vances.' This  presumption  of  a  distant  army,  and  their 
discovery  of  the  weakness  of  government,  was  a  sure 
presage  of  the  most  dreadful  convulsions. 

The  negligence  of  the  public  adminis-  Revolt  of  Ma- 
tration  was  betrayed  soon  afterwards,  by  ternns. 
a  new  disorder,  which  arose  from  the  smallest  begin- 
nings. A  spirit  of  desertion  began  to  prevail  among 
the  troops ;  and  the  deserters,  instead  of  seeking  their 
safety  in  flight  or  concealment,  infested  the  highways. 
Maternus,  a  private  soldier,  of  a  daring  boldness  above 
his  station,  collected  these  bands  of  robbers  into  a  lit- 
tle army,  set  open  the  prisons,  invited  the  slaves  to 
assert  their  freedom,  and  plundered  with  impunity  the 
rich  and  defenceless  cities  of  Gaul  and  Spain.  The 
governors  of  the  provinces,  who  had  long  been  the 
spectators,  and  perhaps  the  partners,  of  his  depreda- 
tions, were,  at  length,  roused  from  their  supine  indo- 
lence by  the  threatening  commands  of  the  emperor. 
Maternus  found  that  he  was  encompassed,  and  foresaw 
that  he  must  be  overpowered.  A  great  effort  of  despair 
was  his  last  resource.  He  ordered  his  followers  to 
disperse,  to  pass  the  Alps  in  small  parties  and  various 


n  Manilius,  the  confidential  secretary  of  Avidius  Cassius  was  disco- 
vered after  he  had  lain  concealed  several  years.  The  emperor  nobly 
relieved  the  public  anxiety  by  refusing  to  see  him.  and  burning  his  pa- 
pers without  opening  them.    Dion  Cassius,  L  lxxii.  p.  1209. 

•  See  MatTei  degli  Amphitheatri.  p.  1-26. 

P  Dion,  1.  lxxii.  p.  1205.    Herodian,  I.  i.  p.  16.    Hist.  August,  p.  46. 
1  [The  conspirators  were  senators,  and  among  them  the  assassin  him- 
self—(Lucretien,  Hcrodicn,  lib.  1.  c.  8.) — O.] 

r  [This  work  treats  of  agriculture,  and  has  been  often  quoted  by  suc- 


ceeding writers.  (See  P.  Needham.  Prolegomena  ad  Geoponica,  Cam- 
bridge  1704.  in  8vo.  p.  17.  seqq.) — O.j 

s  In  a  note  upon  the  Augustan  History,  Casaubon  has  collected  a 
number  of  particulars  concerning  these  celebrated  brothers.  See  p.  96. 
of  bis  learned  commentary. 

[Philostratus  in  his  life  of  Herod  the  sophist,  says,  that  the  Quintil. 
ians  were  not  descended  from  the  ancient  citizens  of  Rome,  but  were  of 
Trojan  origin.    (See  the  Comm.  of  Casaub.  before  quoted.) — G.] 

I  Dion.  f.  lxxii.  p.  1210.  Herodian.  1.  i.  p.  22.  Hist.  August,  p.  4K 
Dion  gives  a  much  less  odious  character  of  Perennis,  than  the  other 
historians.    His  moderation  is  almost  a  pledge  of  his  veracity. 

[Gibbon  praises  Dion  for  the  moderation  with  which  he  speaks  of  Pe 
rennig,  and,  nevertheless  in  his  own  account,  follows  Herodian  and  Lam 
pridius.  It  is  not  only  with  moderation,  it  is  with  admiration  that 
Dion  speaks  of  Perennis.  He  represents  him  as  a  great  man  who  lived 
and  died  virtuous  and  innocent — perhaps  lie  may  be  suspected  of  par 
tiality,  but  what  is  singular  is,  that  Gibbon  after  having  adopted  tho 
opinion  of  Herodian  and  Lampridius  resecting  this  minister  of  Cora- 
modus,  should  embrace  the  very  doubtful  account  Dion  gives  of  the 
manner  of  his  death.  What  probability  is  there,  that  fifteen  hundred 
men  could  have  traversed  Gaul  and  Italy,  and  have  arrived  at  Rome 
without  being  detected  by  the  Prietorian  guard,  or  that  Perennis,  tho 
prefect  of  the  guard,  should  not  have  been  apprised  of  their  approach 
and  design,  and  have  opposed  them.  Gibbon  foreseeinu  Ibis  difficult*', 
adds,  that  they  inflamed  the  divisions  of  the  guards,  hut  Dion  says  ex- 
pressly that  they  did  not  come  to  Rome,  but  that  the  Emperor  went  to 
meet  them  and  that  he  even  reproached  himself,  because  he  had  not 
sent  the  praetorians,  who  were  superior  in  numbers,  to  oppose  them. 
Herodian  says  that  Commodus  having  been  apprised  by  a  soldier  of  the 
ambitious  projects  of  Perennis  and  his  son,  caused  them  to  '  attacked 
and  murdered  at  night. — G.] 
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disguises,  and  to  assemble  at  Rome,  during  the  licen- 
tious tumult  of  the  festival  of  Cybele."  To  murder 
Commodus,  and  to  ascend  the  vacant  throne,  was  the 
ambition  of  no  vulgar  robber.  His  measures  were  so 
ably  concerted,  that  his  concealed  troops  already  filled 
the  streets  of  Rome.  The  envy  of  an  accomplice  dis- 
covered and  ruined  this  singular  enterprise,  in  the  mo- 
ment when  it  was  ripe  for  execution 
The  minister      Suspicious  princes  often  promote  the 

cieander.  lowest  of  mankind,  from  a  vain  persua- 
sion, that  those  who  have  no  dependence,  except  on 
their  favour,  will  have  no  attachment,  except  to  the 
person  of  their  benefactor.  Cieander,  the  successor  of 
Perennis,  was  a  Phrygian  by  birth  ;  of  a  nation,  over 
whose  stubborn  but  servile  temper  blows  only  could 
prevail."  He  had  been  sent  from  his  native  country 
to  Rome  in  the  capacity  of  a  slave.  As  a  slave  he  en- 
tered the  imperial  palace,  rendered  himself  useful  to 
his  master's  passions,  and  rapidly  ascended  to  the  most 
exalted  station  which  a  subject  could  enjoy.  His  in- 
fluence over  the  mind  of  Commodus  was  much  greater 
than  that  of  his  predecessor;  for  Cieander  was  devoid 
of  any  ability  or  virtue  which  could  inspire  the  empe- 
His  avarice  and  ror  with  envy  or  distrust.    Avarice  was 

cruelty.  the  reigning  passion  of  his  soul,  and  the 
great  principle  of  his  administration.  The  rank  of  con- 
sul, of  patrician,  of  senator,  was  exposed  to  public 
sale;  and  it  would  have  been  considered  as  disaffec- 
tion, if  any  one  had  refused  to  purchase  these  empty 
and  disgraceful  honours  with  the  greatest  part  of  his 
fortune.1  In  the  lucrative  provincial  employments,  the 
minister  shared  with  the  governor  the  spoils  of  the 
people.  The  execution  of  the  laws  was  venal  and  ar- 
bitrary. A  wealthy  criminal  might  obtain,  not  only 
the  reversal  of  the  sentence  by  which  he  was  justly 
condemned  ;  but  might  likewise  inflict  whatever  pun- 
ishment he  pleased  on  the  accuser,  the  witnesses,  and 
the  judge. 

By  these  means,  Cieander,  in  the  space  of  three 
years,  had  accumulated  more  wealth  than  had  ever  yet 
been  possessed  by  any  freedmanJ  Commodus  was 
perfectly  satisfied  with  the  magnificent  presents  which 
the  artful  courtier  laid  at  his  feet  in  the  most  season- 
able moments.  To  divert  the  public  envy,  Cieander, 
under  the  emperor's  name,  erected  baths,  porticos,  and 
places  of  exercise,  for  the  use  of  the  people.2  He  flat- 
tered himself  that  the  Romans,  dazzled  and  amused  by 
this  apparent  liberality,  would  be  less  affected  by  the 
bloody  scenes  which  were  daily  exhibited;  that  they 
would  forget  the  death  of  Byrrhus,  a  senator  to  whose 
superior  merit  the  late  emperor  had  granted  one  of  his 
daughters  ;  and  that  they  would  forgive  the  execution 
of  Arius  Antoninus,  the  last  representative  of  the  name 
and  virtues  of  the  Antonines.  The  former,  with  more 
integrity  than  prudence,  had  attempted  to  disclose,  to 
his  brother-in-law,  the  true  character  of  Cieander.  An 
equitable  sentence  pronounced  by  the  latter,  when  pro- 
consul of  Asia,  against  a  worthless  creature  of  the  fa- 
vourite, proved  fatal  to  him.1  After  the  fall  of  Peren- 
nis, the  terrors  of  Commodus  had,  for  a  short  time, 
assumed  the  appearance  of  a  return  to  virtue.  He  re- 
pealed the  most  odious  of  his  acts,  loaded  his  memory 


u  During  the  second  Punic  war,  the  Romans  imported  from  Asia  the 
worship  of  the  mother  of  the  gods.  Her  festival,  the  Mcgalcsia,  began 
on  the  fourth  of  April,  and  lasted  six  days.  The  streets  were  crowded 
with  mad  processions,  the  theatres  with  spectators,  and  the  puhlic  ta- 
ble, with  unhidden  guests.  Order  and  police  were  suspended,  and  plea- 
sure was  the  only  serious  business  of  the  city.  See  Ovid,  de  Fastis.  1. 
iv.  189,  &c. 

v  Herodian,  1.  i.  p.  03,  28. 

n  Cicero  pro  Flacco,  c.  27. 

*  One  of  these  dear-bought  promotions  occasioned  a  current  bon  mot, 
that  Julius  Solon  was  banished  into  the  senate. 

y  Dion  (1.  Ixxii.  p.  12,  13.)  observes,  thakno  freedman  had  possessed 
riches  equal  to  those  of  Cieander.  The  fortune  of  Pallas  amounted, 
fi.'wever,  to  upwards  of  five  and  twenty  hundred  thousand  pounds  ;  ter 
millies. 

z  Dion,  1.  Ixxii.  p  12,  13.  Herodian,  1.  i.  p.  29.  Hist.  August,  p.  52, 
These  baths  were  situated  near  the  Porta  Capena.  See  Nardini  Roma 
Antica,  p.  79. 

>  Hist.  August,  p.  48. 


with  the  public  execration,  and  ascribed  to  the  perni- 
cious counsels  of  that  wicked  minister,  all  the  errors  of 
his  inexperienced  youth.  But  his  repentance  lasted 
only  thirty  days ;  and,  under  Oleander's  tyranny,  the 
administration  of  Perennis  was  often  regretted. 
Pestilence  and  famine  contributed  to      ,.  .  , 

e  ,  c    Sedition  and 

fill  up  the  measure  of  the  calamities  of  death  of  ciean- 
Rome.b  The  first  could  only  be  imputed  dor,  A.  D.  188. 
to  the  just  indignation  of  the  gods;  but  a  monopoly  of 
corn,  supported  by  the  riches  and  power  of  the  minis- 
ter, was  considered  as  the  immediate  cause  of  the  se- 
cond. The  popular  discontent,  after  it  had  long  circu- 
lated in  whispers,  broke  out  in  the  assembled  circus. 
The  people  quitted  their  favourite  amusements,  for  the 
more  delicious  pleasure  of  revenge,  rushed  in  crowds 
towards  a  palace  in  the  suburbs,  one  of  the  emperor's 
retirements,  and  demanded,  with  angry  clamours,  the 
head  of  the  public  enemy.  Cieander,  who  commanded 
the  prastorian  guards/  ordered  a  body  of  cavalry  to  sal- 
ly forth,  and  disperse  the  seditious  multitude.  The 
multitude  fled  with  precipitation  towards  the  city  ;  se- 
veral were  slain,  and  many  more  were  trampled  to 
death  ;  but  when  "the  cavalry  entered  the  streets,  their 
pursuit  was  checked  by  a  shower  of  stones  and  darts 
from  the  roofs  and  windows  of  the  houses.  The  foot 
guards,d  who  had  long  been  jealous  of  the  prerogatives 
and  insolence  of  the  praetorian  cavalry,  embraced  the 
party  of  the  people.  The  tumult  became  a  regular  en- 
gagement, and  threatened  a  general  massacre.  The 
praetorians,  at  length,  gave  way,  oppressed  with  num- 
bers ;  and  the  tide  of  popular  fury  returned  with  re- 
doubled violence  against  the  gates  of  the  palace,  where 
Commodus  lay,  dissolved  in  luxury,  and  alone  uncon- 
scious of  the  civil  war.  It  was  death  to  approach  his 
person  with  the  unwelcome  news.  He  would  have 
perished  in  this  supine  security,  had  not  two  women, 
his  elder  sister  Fadilla,  and  Marcia,  the  most  favoured 
of  his  concubines,  ventured  to  break  into  his  presence. 
Bathed  in  tears,  and  with  dishevelled  hair,  they  threw 
themselves  at  his  feet;  and  with  all  the  pressing  elo- 
quence of  fear,  discovered  to  the  affrighted  emperor, 
the  crimes  of  the  minister,  the  rage  of  the  people,  and 
the  impending  ruin,  which,  in  a  few  minutes,  would 
burst  over  his  palace  and  person.  Commodus  started 
from  his  dream  of  pleasure,  and  commanded  that  the 
head  of  Cieander  should  be  thrown  out  to  the  people. 
The  desired  spectacle  instantly  appeased  the  tumult ; 
and  the  son  of  Marcus  might  even  yet  have  regained  the 
affection  and  confidence  of  his  subjects.0 

But  every  sentiment  of  virtue  and  hu-  Dissolute  plea- 
manity  was  extinct  in  the  mind  of  Com-  sures  of  Com- 
modus.   Whilst  he  thus  abandoned  the  mullus- 
reins  of  empire  to  these  unworthy  favourites,  he  valu- 
ed nothing  in  sovereign  power,  except  the  unbounded 
licence  of  indulging  his  sensual  appetites.    His  hours 
were  spent  in  a  seraglio  of  three  hundred  beautiful  wo- 
men, and  as  many  boys,  of  every  rank,  and  of  every 
province  ;  and,  wherever  the  arts  of  seduction  proved 
ineffectual,  the  brutal  lover  had  recourse  to  violence. 


l>  Herodian,  1.  i.  p.  28.  Dion,  Ixxii.  p.  1215.  The  latter  says,  that 
two  thousand  persons  died  every  day  at  Rome,  during  a  considerable 
length  of  lime. 

c  Tuncque  primum  tres  pra?fecti  pranorio  fuere:  inter  quos  libertinus. 
From  some  remains  of  modesty,  Cieander  declined  the  title,  whilst  ho 
assumed  the  powerB,  of  pranorian  prtefect.  As  the  other  freedmcn  were 
styled,  from  their  several  departments,  a  rationibus.  nb  epistrtis  ;  Cle- 
ander  called  himself  a  pnpione,  as  intrusted  with  the  defence  of  his 
master's  person.  Salmasius  and  Casaubon  seem  to  have  talked  very 
idly  upon  this  passage. 

[The  text  of  Lampridius  furnishes  no  reason  for  believing  that  Cie- 
ander the  one  of  the  three  praetorian  praefects  who  called  himself  a  pu~ 
gionc,  Salmasius  and  Casaubon  seem  no  more  to  think  so.  (See  Hist. 
Aug.  p.  48:  the  Comm.  of  Salmasius  p.  116:  the  Comm.  of  Casaubon  p. 
95  )-(?.] 

d  'Oi  t«s  TrctKtai;  fl-i^ai  TTpxnwTiti.  Herodian,  1.  i.p.  31.  It  is  doubt* 
ful  whether  he  means  the  praetorian  infantry,  or  the  cohorte  urbana?,  a 
body  of  six  thousand  men,  hut  whose  rank  and  discipline  were  not  equal 
to  their  numbers.  Neither  Tillemont  nor  Wotton  choose  to  decide  this 
question. 

[It  appears  to  mo  that  there  is  no  question  to  deride — the  passage 
from  Herodian  is  plain  and  clear,  and  designates  the  city  cohorts — (com- 
pare Dion  p  797.)—  O.) 

e  Dion  Caasius,  I.  Ixxii.  p.  1215.  Herodian,  1.  i.  p.  32.  Hist.  Aug.  p.  48 
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The  ancient '  historians  have  expatiated  on  these  aban- 
doned scenes  of  prostitution,  which  scorned  every  re- 
straint of  nature  or  modesty;  hut  it  would  not  be  easy 
to  translate  their  too  faithful  descriptions  into  the  de- 
cency of  modern  language.  The  intervals  of  lust  were 
filled  up  with  the  basest  amusements.  The  influence 
His  ignorance  of  a  polite  age,  and  the  labour  of  an  atten- 
and  low  sports.  (jve  education,  had  never  been  able  to  in- 
fuse into  his  rude  and  brutish  mind  the  least  tincture 
of  learniniT ;  and  he  was  the  first  of  the  Roman  empe- 
rors totally  devoid  of  taste  for  the  pleasures  of  the  un- 
derstanding. Nero  himself  excelled,  or  affected  to  ex- 
cel, in  the  elegant  arts  of  music  and  poetry;  nor  should 
we  despise  his  pursuits,  had  he  not  converted  the  plea- 
sing relaxation  of  a  leisure  hour  into  the  serious  busi- 
ness and  ambition  of  his  life.  But  Commodus,  from 
his  earliest  infancy,  discovered  an  aversion  to  what- 
ever was  rational  or  liberal,  and  a  fond  attachment  to 
the  amusements  of  the  populace  ;  the  sports  of  the  cir- 
cus and  amphitheatre,  the  combats  of  gladiators,  and 
the  hunting  of  wild  beasts.  The  masters  in  every 
branch  of  learning,  whom  Marcus  provided  for  his  son, 
were  heard  with  inattention  and  disgust ;  whilst  the 
Moors  and  Parthians,  who  taught  him  to  dart  the  jave- 
lin and  to  shoot  with  the  bow,  found  a  disciple  who  de- 
lighted in  his  application,  and  soon  equalled  the  most 
skilful  of  his  instructors,  in  the  steadiness  of  the  eye, 
and  the  dexterity  of  the  hand. 

Hunting  of  wild  The  servile  crowd,  whose  fortune  de- 
beasts,  pended  on  their  master's  vices,  applauded 
these  ignoble  pursuits.  The  perfidious  voice  of  flat- 
tery reminded  him  that  by  exploits  of  the  same  nature, 
by  the  defeat  of  the  Nemaean  lion,  and  the  slaughter  of 
the  wild  boar  of  Erymanthus,  the  Grecian  Hercules 
had  acquired  a  place  among  the  gods,  and  an  immortal 
memory  among  men.  They  only  forgot  to  observe, 
that,  in  the  first  ages  of  society,  when  the  fiercer  ani- 
mals often  dispute  with  man  the  possession  of  an  un- 
settled country,  a  successful  war  against  those  savages 
is  one  of  the  most  innocent  and  beneficial  labours  of 
heroism.  In  the  civilized  state  of  the  Roman  empire, 
the  wild  beasts  had  long  since  retired  from  the  face  of 
man,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  populous  cities.  To 
surprise  them  in  their  solitary  haunts,  and  to  transport 
them  to  Rome,  that  they  might  be  slain  in  pomp  by  the 
hand  of  an  emperor,  was  an  enterprise  equally  ridicu- 
lous for  the  prince,  and  oppressive  for  the  people.5  Ig- 
norant of  these  distinctions,  Commodus  eagerly  em- 
braced the  glorious  resemblance,  and  styled  himself 
(as  we  still  read  on  his  medals1')  the  Roman  Hercules. 
The  club  and  the  lion's  hide  were  placed  by  the  side 
of  the  throne,  amongst  the  ensigns  of  sovereignty  ;  and 
statues  were  erected,  in  which  Commodus  was  repre- 
sented in  the  character  and  with  the  attributes  of  the  god, 
whose  valour  and  dexterity  he  endeavoured  to  emulate 
in  the  daily  course  of  his  ferocious  amusements.' 
Commodus  dis-  Elated  with  these  praises,  which  gra- 
plays  his  still  m  duallv  extinguished  the  innate  sense  of 

the  amphitheatre.  „l  /-^  i  1     j  »  i_-u-. 

shame,  Commodus  resolved  to  exhibit, 
before  the  eyes  of  the  Roman  people,  those  exercises, 
which  till  then  he  had  decently  confined  within  the 
walls  of  his  palace,  and  to  the  presence  of  a  few  fa- 
vourites. On  the  appointed  day,  the  various  motives 
of  flattery,  fear,  and  curiosity,  attracted  to  the  amphithe- 
atre an  innumerable  multitude  of  spectators  ;  and  some 
degree  of  applause  was  deservedly  bestowed  on  the 
uncommon  skill  of  the  imperial  performer.  Whether 
he  aimed  at  the  head  or  heart  of  the  animal,  the  wound 

f  Sororibos  suis  constupratis.  Tpsas  concubinas  silas  sub  oeulis  suii 
Etuprari  jubebat.  Nee  irrnentium  in  se  juvenum  carebat  infamia,  omni 
parte  corporis  atque  ore  in  sexum  utrumque  pnllutus.  Hist.  Aug.  p.  47. 

f  The  African  linns,  when  pressed  by  hunger,  infested  the  open  vil- 
lages and  cultivated  country  ;  and  they  infested  them  with  impunity. 
The  royal  beast  was  reserved  for  the  pleasures  of  the  emperor  and.  the 
capital;  and  the  unfortunate  peasant  who  killed  one  of  them,  though 
in  his  own  defence,  incurred  a  verv  heavy  penalty.  This  extraordinary 
game-law  was  mitigated  hy  Honorius,  and  finnllv  repealed  by  Justinian. 
Codex  Theodos.  torn.  v.  p.~92,  et  Comment.  Got'hofred. 

h  Spanheim  de  Numismat.  Dissertat.  xii.  torn.  ii.  p.  493. 
Dion  1.  Ixxii.  p.  121G.    Hist.  August,  p.  49. 


|  was  alike  certain  and  mortal.  With  arrows  whose 
point  was  shaped  into  the  form  of  a  crescent,  Commo- 
dus often  intercepted  the  rapid  career,  and  cut  asun- 
j  der  the  long  bony  neck  of  the  ostrich. k  A  pan- 
ther was  let  loose ;  and  the  archer  waited  till  he  had 
leaped  upon  a  trembling  malefactor.  In  the  same  in- 
stant the  shaft  flew,  the  beast  dropped  dead,  and  the 
man  remained  unhurt.  The  dens  of  the  amphitheatre 
disgorged  at  once  a  hundred  lions ;  a  hundred  darts 
from  the  unerring  hand  of  Commodus  laid  them  dead 
as  they  ran  raging  round  the  arena.  Neither  the  huge 
hulk  of  the  elephant,  nor  the  seal}'  hide  of  the  rhino- 
ceros, could  defend  them  from  his  stroke.  ./Ethiopia 
and  India  yielded  their  most  extraordinary  productions ; 
and  several  animals  were  slain  in  the  amphitheatre, 
which  had  been  seen  only  in  the  representations  of  art, 
or  perhaps  of  fancy.1  In  all  these  exhibitions,  the  se- 
curest precautions  were  used  to  protect  the  Roman 
Hercules  from  the  desperate  spring  of  any  savage,  who 
might  possibly  disregard  the  dignity  of  the  emperor, 
and  the  sanctity  of  the  god.m 

But  the  meanest  of  the  populace  were  Acts  as  a  gladi- 
affected  with  shame  and  indignation  when  ator- 
they  beheld  their  sovereign  enter  the  lists  as  a  gladia- 
tor, and  glory  in  a  profession  which  the  laws  and  man- 
ners of  the  Romans  had  branded  with  the  justest  note 
of  infamy."  He  chose  the  habit  and  arms  of  the  Secu- 
tor,  whose  combat  with  the  Retiarius  formed  one  of  the 
most  lively  scenes  in  the  bloody  sports  of  the  amphi- 
theatre. The  Secutor  was  armed  with  an  helmet, 
sword,  and  buckler;  his  naked  antagonist  had  only  a 
large  net  and  a  trident;  with  the  one  he  endeavoured 
to  entangle,  with  the  other  to  despatch,  his  enemy. 
If  he  missed  the  first  throw,  he  was  obliged  to  fly 
from  the  pursuit  of  the  Secutor,  till  he  had  prepared 
his  net  for  a  second  cast."  The  emperor  fought  in 
this  character  seven  hundred  and  thirty-five  several 
times.  These  glorious  achievements  were  carefully 
recorded  in  the  public  acts  of  the  empire ;  and  that  he 
might  omit  no  circumstance  of  infamy,  he  received 
from  the  common  fund  of  gladiators,  a  stipend  so  exor- 
bitant, that  it  became  a  new  and  most  ignominious  tax 
upon  the  Roman  people.p  It  may  be  easily  supposed, 
that  in  these  engagements  the  master  of  the  world  was 
always  successful :  in  the  amphitheatre  his  victories 
were  not  often  sanguinary  ;  but  when  he  exercised  his 
skill  in  the  school  of  gladiators,  or  his  own  palace,  his 
wretched  antagonists  were  frequently  honoured  with  a 
mortal  wound  from  the  hand  of  Commodus,  and  obli- 
ged to  seal  their  flattery  with  their  blood.11  He  now- 
disdained  the  appellation  of  Hercules.  His  infamy  and 
The  name  of  Paulus,  a  celebrated  Seen-  extravagance, 
tor,  was  the  only  one  which  delighted  his  ear.  It  was 
inscribed  on  his  colossal  statues,  and  repeated  in  the  re- 
doubled acclamations'  of  the  mournful  and  applauding 
senate.*    Claudius  Pompeianus,  the  virtuous  husband 


k  The  ostrich's  neck  is  three  feet  long,  and  composed  of  seventeen 
vertebra?.    See  BufTon,  Hist.  Naturelle. 

1  Commodus  killed  a  camelopardalis  or  giraffe,  (Dion  1.  Ixxii.  p.  1211.) 
the  tallest,  the  most  gentle,  and  the  most  useless  of  the  large  quadru- 
peds. This  singular  animal,  a  native  only  of  the  interior  parts  of  Afri- 
ca, has  not  been  seen  in  Europe  since  the  revival  of  letters  ;  and  though 
M.  de  Buffon  (Hist.  Naturelle,  torn,  xiii.)  has  endeavoured  to  describe 
he  has  not  ventured  to  delineate,  the  giraffe. 

[The  giraffe  has  often  been  seen  and  delineated  in  Europe  since  th in 
date.  -  The  cabinet  of  natural  history  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantcs  pos 
sesses  one  in  good  preservation. — G.} 

m  Herodian,  1.  i.  p.  27.    Hist.  August,  p.  50. 

u  The  virtuous  and  even  the  wise  princes  forbade  the  senators  and 
knights  to  embrace  this  scandalous  profession,  under  pain  of  infamy,  or 
what  was  more  dreaded  by  those  profligate  wretches,  of  exile.  The 
tvrants  allured  them  to  dishonour  by  threats  and  rewards.  Nero  onco 
produced,  in  the  arena,  forty  senators  and  sixty  knights.  See  Lipsius, 
Saturnalia,  I.  ii.  c.  2.  He  has  happily  corrected  a  passage  of  Suetonius, 
in  Nerone,  c.  12. 

»  Lipsius,  1.  ii.  c.  7,  8.  Juvenal,  in  the  eighth  satire,  gives  a  pictur- 
esque description  of  this  combat. 

P  Hist.  August,  p  SO.  Dion,  1.  Ixxii.  p.  1220.  He  received  for  each 
time,  d tries,  about  80001.  sterling. 

q  Victor  tells  us.  that  Commodus  only  allowed  his  antagonists  a  leaden 
weapon,  dreading  most  probably  the  consequences  of  their  despair 

r  They  were  obliged  to  repeat  six  hundred  and  twenty-six  times, 
Paulus  first  of  the  Secutor^.  &c. 

'  Dion,  I.  Ixxii.  p.  1221.  He  speaks  of  his  own  baseness  and  danger. 
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of  Lucilla,  was  the  only  senator  who  asserted  the  ho- 
nour of  his  rank.  As  a  father,  he  permitted  his  sons 
to  consult  their  safety  by  attending  the  amphitheatre. 
As  a  Roman,  he  declared,  that  his  own  life  was  in  the 
Emperor's  hands,  but  that  he  would  never  behold  the 
son  of  Marcus  prostituting  his  person  and  dignity. 
Notwithstanding  his  manly  resolution,  Pompeianus 
escaped  the  resentment'  of  the  tyrant,  and,  with  his 
honour,  had  the  good  fortune  to  preserve  his  life.' 

Commodus  had  now  attained  the  summit  of  vice 
and  infamy.  Amidst  the  acclamations  of  a  flattering 
court,  he  was  unable  to  disguise  from  himself,  that  he 
had  deserved  the  contempt  and  hatred  of  every  man 
of  sense  and  virtue  in  his  empire.  His  ferocious  spirit 
was  irritated  by  the  consciousness  of  that  hatred,  by 
the  envy  of  every  kind  of  merit,  by  the  just  appre- 
hension of  danger,  and  by  the  habit  of  slaughter, 
which  he  contracted  in  his  daily  amusements.  His- 
tory has  preserved  a  long  list  of  consular  senators 
sacrificed  to  his  wanton  suspicion,  whicli  sought  out, 
with  peculiar  anxiety,  those  unfortunate  persons  con- 
nected, however  remotely,  with  the  family  of  the  An- 
tonines,  without  sparing  even  the  ministers  of  his 
crimes  or  pleasures."  His  cruelty  proved  at  last 
Conspiracy  of  fatal  to  himself.  He  had  shed  with  im- 
ins  domestics,  punity  the  noblest  blood  of  Rome:  he 
perished  as  soon  as  he  was  dreaded  by  his  own  do- 
mestics. Marcia,  his  favourite  concubine,  Eclectus, 
his  chamberlain,  and  Laelus  his  praetorian  praefect, 
alarmed  by  the  fate  of  their  companions  and  prede- 
cessors, resolved  to  prevent  the  destruction  which 
every  hour  hung  over  their  heads,  either  from  the  mad 
caprice  of  the  tyrant,  or  the  sudden  indignation  of  the 
people.7  Marcia  seized  the  occasion  of  presenting  a 
draught  of  wine  to  her  lover,  after  he  had  fatigued 
Death  of  Com-  i m self  with  hunting  some  wild  beasts, 
modus.        Commodus  retired  to  sleep  ;  but  whilst 

•fist 'December  ^e  was  lanour'nS  Wltn  'he  effects  of  poi- 
son and  drunkenness, a  robust  youth,  by 
profession  a  wrestler,  entered  his  chamber,  and  strang- 
led him  without  resistance.  The  body  was  secretly 
conveyed  out  of  the  palace,  before  the  least  suspicion 
was  entertained  in  the  city,  or  even  in  the  court,  of  the 
emperor's  death.  Such  was  the  fate  of  the  son  of 
Marcus,  and  so  easy  was  it  to  destroy  a  hated  tyrant, 
who,  by  the  artificial  powers  of  government,  had  op- 
pressed, during  thirteen  years,  so  many  millions  of 
subjects,  each  of  whom  was  equal  to  their  master  in 
personal  strength  and  personal  abilities.™ 
Ciioice  of  Perti-  The  measures  of  the  conspirators 
nax  for  emperor.  were  conducted  with  the  deliberate  cool- 
ness and  celerity  which  the  greatness  of  the  occasion 
required.  They  resolved  instantly  to  fill  the  vacant 
throne  with  an  emperor,  whnse  character  would  justify 
and  maintain  the  action  that  had  been  committed. 
They  fixed  on  Pertinax,  praefect  of  the  city,  an  ancient 
senator  of  consular  rank,  whose  conspicuous  merit 
had  broke  through  the  obscurity  of  his  birth,  and 
raised  him  to  the  first  honours  of  the  state.  He  had 
successively  governed  most  of  the  provinces  of  the 
empire  ;  and  in  all  his  great  employments,  military  as 
well  as  civil,  he  had  uniformly  distinguished  himself 
by  the  firmness,  the  prudence,  and  the  integrity  of  his 
conduct.1     He  now  remained  almost  alone  of  the 


•  He  mixed  however  some  prudence  with  his  courage, and  passed  the 
greatest  part  of  his  time  in  a  country  retirement ;  alleging  his  advan- 
ced age,  and  the  weakness  of  his  eyes.  "  I  never  saw  him  in  the 
senate."  says  Dion,  '•  except  during  the  short  reign  of  Pertinax."  All 
his  infirmities  hud  suddenly  left  him,  and  they  returned  as  suddenly 
upon  the  murder  of  that  excellent  prince.    Dion,  I.  Ixxiii.  p.  1227. 

"  The  prefects  were  changed  almost  hourly  or  daily;  and  the 
caprice  of  Commodus  was  often  fatal  to  his  most  favoured  chamber- 
lains.   Hist.  August,  p.  -16,  51. 

v  [Commodus  bad  already  resolved  to  destroy  them  the  following 
night,  and  they  chose  lo  prevent  this  resolution  from  being  put  into 
effect. — O.] 

!»  Dion,  I.  Ixxii.  p.  1222.    Herodian.  I.  i.  p.  43.    Hist.  August,  p.  52. 

x  Pertinax  was  a  native  of  Alba  Pompcia,  in  Piedmont,  and  son  of 
a  timber  merchant.  The  order  of  his  employments  (it  is  marked  by 
Canitolinus)  well  deserves  to  be  set  down,  as  expressive  of  the  form 
of  government  and  manners  of  the  age.    1.  He  was  a  centurion.  2. 


friends  and  ministers  of  Marcus ;  and  when,  at  a  late 
hour  of  the  night,  he  was  awakened  with  the  news, 
that  the  chamberlain  and  the  praefect  were  at  his  door, 
he  received  them  with  intrepid  resignation,  and  de- 
sired they  would  execute  their  master's  orders.  In- 
stead of  death,  they  offered  him  the  throne  of  the  Ro- 
man world.  During  some  moments  he  distrusted  their 
intentions  and  assurances.  Convinced  at  length  of  the 
death  of  Commodus,  he  accepted  the  purple  with  a 
sincere  reluctance,  the  natural  effect  of  his  knowledge 
both  of  the  duties  and  of  the  dangers  of  the  supreme 
rank.? 

Laetus  conducted  without  delay  his  He  is  aciU)0W. 
new  emperor  to  the  camp  of  the  praeto-  lodged  by  the 
rians,  diffusing  at  the  same  time  through  p^uard'san 
the  city  a  seasonable  report  that  Com- 
modus died  suddenly  of  an  apoplexy ;  and  that  the 
virtuous  Pertinax  had  already  succeeded  to  the  throne. 
The  guards  were  rather  surprised  than  pleased  with 
the  suspicious  death  of  a  prince,  whose  indulgence 
and  liberality  they  alone  had  experienced;  but  the 
emergency  of  the  occasion,  the  authority  of  their  pre- 
fect, the  reputation  of  Pertinax,  and  the  clamours  of  the 
people,  obliged  them  to  stifle  their  secret  discontents, 
to  accept  the  donative  promised  of  the  new  emperor, 
to  swear  allegiance  to  him,  and  with  joyful  acclama- 
tions and  laurels  in  their  hands  to  conduct  him  to  the 
senate-house,  that  the  military  consent  might  be  rati- 
fied by  the  civil  authority. 

This  important  night  was  now  far  and  by  the  sen- 
spent;  with  the  dawn  of  day,  and  the  ate,  A.  D.  193. 
commencement  of  the  new  year,  the  lst  Jamlary- 
senators  expected  a  summons  to  attend  an  ignominious 
ceremony.  In  spite  of  all  remonstrances,  even  of 
those  of  his  creatures,  who  yet  preserved  any  regard 
for  prudence  or  decency,  Commodus  had  resolved  to 
pass  the  night  in  the  gladiators'  school,  and  from 
thence  to  take  possession  of  the  consulship,  in  the 
habit  and  with  the  attendance  of  that  infamous  crew. 
On  a  sudden,  before  the  break  of  day,  the  senate  was 
called  together  in  the  temple  of  Concord,  to  meet  the 
guards,  and  to  ratify  the  election  of  a  new  emperor.2 
For  a  few  minutes  they  sat  in  silent  suspense,  doubt- 
ful of  their  unexpected  deliverance,  and  suspicious  of 
the  cruel  artifices  of  Commodus  ;  but  when  at  length 
they  were  assured  that  the  tyrant  was  no  more,  they 
resigned  themselves  to  all  the  transports  of  joy  and 
indignation.  Pertinax,  who  modestly  represented  the 
meanness  of  his  extraction,  and  pointed  out  several 
noble  senators  more  deserving  than  himself  of  the 
empire,  was  constrained  by  their  dutiful  violence  to 
ascend  the  throne,  and  received  all  the  titles  of  impe- 
rial power,  confirmed  by  the  most  sincere  vows  of 
fidelity.  The  memory  of  Commodus  Tne  m,.moryof 
was  branded  with  eternal  infamy.  The  commodus  de- 
names  of  tyrant,  of  gladiator,  of  public  claredmfarribtig. 
enemy,  resounded  in  every  corner  of  the  house.  They 
decreed,  in  tumultuous  votes,*  that  his  honours  should 


Pra-fect  of  a  cohort  in  Syria,  in  the  Parthian  war,  and  in  Britain. 
3.  He  obtained  an  Ala,  or  squadron  of  horse,  in  Ma-sia.  4.  He  was 
commissary  of  provisions  on  the  ^milian  way.  5.  He  commanded 
the  fleet  upon  the  Rhine.  6.  He  was  procurator  of  Dacia,  with  a 
salary  of  about  1G0IJ1.  a  year.  7.  He  commanded  the  veterans  of  a 
lesion.  8.  He  obtained  the  rank  of  a  senator.  9.  Of  pra-tor.  10. 
With  tlie  command  of  the  first  legion  in  Rha-tia  and  Norirum.  II. 
He  was  consul  about  the  year  175.  12.  He  attended  Marcus  into  the 
east.  13.  He  commanded  an  army  on  the  Danube.  14.  Hewascon- 
sular  legate  of  Mu  sia.  15.  Of  Dacia.  16.  Of  Syria.  17.  Of  Britain. 
18.  lie  had  the  care  of  the  public  provisions  at  Rome.  19.  He  was 
proconsul  of  Africa.  20.  Prxfcct  of  the  city.  Herodian  (I.  i.  p.  48.) 
floes  justice  to  his  disinterested  spirit ;  but  Capitolinus,  who  collected 
every  popular  rumour,  charges  him  with  a  great  fortune  acquired  by 
bribery  and  corruption. 

y  Julian,  in  the  Caesars,  taxes  him  with  being  accessary  lo  the  death 
of  Commodus. 

z  [The  senate  always  assembled  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  during 
the  night  of  the  first  of  January.  (See  Savoron.  upon  Sid.  Apoll. 
b.  viii.  epit.  fi.)  and  it  had  convened  without  any  particular  order  this 
year  as  usual. —  G.) 

*  [  That  which  Gibbon  here  and  in  the  notes  improperly  calls  tumul- 
tuous votes,  was  nothing  more  than  the  acclamations  or  shouts  which 
occur  so  often  in  the  history  of  the  emperors.  The  custom  was  trann- 
ferred  from  the  theatre  to  the  Forum,  and  from  the  forum  to  the  Sen- 
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be  reversed,  his  titles  erased  from  the  public,  monu- 
ments, his  statues  thrown  down,  his  body  dragged 
with  a  hook  into  the  stripping-room  of  the  gladiators, 
to  satiate  the  public  fury ;  and  they  expressed  some 
indignation  against  those  officious  servants  who  had 
already  presumed  to  screen  his  remains  from  the  jus- 
tice of  the  senate.  ButPertinax  could  not  refuse  those 
last  rites  to  the  memory  of  Marcus,  and  the  tears  of 
his  first  protector  Claudius  Pompeianus,  who  lament- 
ed the  cruel  fate  of  his  brother-in-law,  and  lamented 
still  more  that  he  had  deserved  it.b 

,  .  ,  , .  The  effusions  of  impotent  rage  against 
Legal    juristic-  i_        »i  «.    i_  j 

tion  of  the  sen-  a  dead  emperor,  whom  the  senate  had 
ate  over  iheem-  flattered  when  alive  with  the  most  abject 
f*'ors.  servility,  betrayed  a  just  but  ungenerous 

spirit  of  revenge.  The  legality  of  these  decrees  was 
however  supported  by  the  principles  of  the  imperial 
constitution.  To  censure,  to  depose,  or  to  punish  with 
death,  the  first  magistrate  of  the  republic,  who  had 
abused  his  delegated  trust,  was  the  ancient  and  un- 
doubted prerogative  of  the  Roman  senate but  that 
feeble  assembly  was  obliged  to  content  itself  with  in- 
flicting on  a  fallen  tyrant  that  public  justice,  from 
which,  during  his  life  and  reign,  he  had  been  shielded 
by  the  strong  arm  of  military  despotism. 
Virtues  of  Perti-  Pertinax  found  a  nobler  way  of  con- 
nax.  demning  his  predecessor's  memory  ;  by 

the  contrast  of  his  own  virtues  with  the  vices  of  Corn- 
modus.  On  the  day  of  his  accession,  he  resigned 
over  to  his  wife  and  son  his  whole  private  fortune  ; 
that  they  might  have  no  pretence  to  solicit  favours  at 
the  expense  of  the  state.  He  refused  to  flatter  the 
vanity  of  the  former  with  the  title  of  Augusta;  or  to 
corrupt  the  inexperienced  youth  of  the  latter  by  the 
rank  of  Csesar.  Accurately  distinguishing  between 
the  duties  of  a  parent  and  those  of  a  sovereign,  he 
educated  his  son  with  a  severe  simplicity,  which, 
while  it  gave  him  no  assured  prospect  of  the  throne, 
might  in  time  have  rendered  him  worthy  of  it.  In 
public,  the  behaviour  of  Pertinax  was  grave  and  affa- 
ble. He  lived  with  the  virtuous  part  of  the  senate, 
(and,  in  a  private  station,  he  had  been  acquainted  with 
the  true  character  of  each  individual,)  without  either 
pride  or  jealousy ;  considered  them  as  friends  and 
companions,  with  whom  he  had  shared  the  dangers  of 
the  tyranny,  and  with  whom  he  wished  to  enjoy  the 
security  of  the  present  time.  He  very  frequently  in- 
vited them  to  familiar  entertainments,  the  frugality  of 
■which  was  ridiculed  by  those,  who  remembered  and 
regretted  the  luxurious  prodigality  of  Commodus.'1 
He  endeavours  to  To  heal,  as  far  as  it  was  possible,  the 
reform  the  state,  wounds  inflicted  by  the  hand  of  tyran- 
ny, was  the  pleasing,  but  melancholy,  task  of  Perti- 
nax.   The  innocent  victims,  who  yet  survived,  were 

ate.  They  began  under  Trajan  to  introdure  acclamations  upon  the 
occasion  of  passing  imperial  decrees.  (Pliny  the  younger,  Paneg. 
c.  75.)  One  senator  read  the  form  of  the  decree,  and  all  the  others 
answered  hy  acclamations  accompanied  by  a  certain  chant  or  bur- 
den, as  some  of  the  acclamations  addressed  to  Pertinax  and  against 
the  memory  of  Commodus.  Uostipatria  hoaores  detrahuntur.  Par- 
ricidal honores  detrahuntur.  XJt  salvi  simus,  Jupiter,  optimey 
mazime,  serra  nobis  Pertinacem.  This  custom  existed  not  only  in 
the  councils  of  state  properly  called,  but  in  some  assemblies  of  the 
senate.  Though  little  suited,  as  it  would  appear  to  us.  to  the  dignity 
of  a  religious  congregation,  the  early  christians  adopted  it  and  even 
introduced  i'  into  their  synods  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of 
some  fathers  of  the  church,  among  others  St.  John  Chrysostom.  (See 
the  collection  of  Franc.  Bern.  Ferrarius  de  reterum  acclamatione  et 
plausu  in  Grorvii  Thesaur.  anlitjuit.  roman.  vol.6.) — G.] 

t>  Capitolinus  nives  us  the  particulars  of  these  tumultuary  votes, 
which  were  moved  by  one  senator,  and  repeated,  or  rather  chanted, 
by  the  whole  body.    Hist.  Ausust.  p.  52. 

e  The  senate  condemned  Nero  to  be  put  to  death  more  majorum. 
Sueton.  c.  49. 

[No  special  law  authorised  this  right  of  ihe  senate;  they  derived 
it  from  the  ancient  principles  of  the  republic.  Gibbon  seems  to  un- 
derstand from  the  passage  from  Suetonius  that  the  senate  hy  its  an- 
cient right,  more  majorum  punished  Xero  with  death,  while  these 
words  more  majorum  refer  not  to  the  decree  of  the  senate,  but  to  the 
kind  of  death,  which  was  established  by  the  ancient  law  of  Romulus. 
(See  Victor,  Epitom,  edit.  Arntzen.  p.  4,^4,  n.  7.) — O.] 

<t  Dion  (I.  Ixxiii.  p.  1233.)  speaks  of  these  entertainments,  as  a  sen- 
ator who  had  supped  with  the  emperor.  Capitolinus  (Hist.  August, 
p.  58.)  like  a  slave,  who  had  received  his  intelligence  from  one  of  the 
scullions. 


recalled  from  exile,  released  from  prison,  and  restored 

to  the  full  possession  of  their  honours  and  fortunes. 

The  unburied  bodies  of  murdered  senators  (for  the 

cruelty  of  Commodus  endeavoured  to  extend  itself 

beyond  death)  were  deposited  in  the  sepulchres  of 

their  ancestors ;  their  memory  was  justified  ;  and 

every  consolation  was  bestowed  on  their  ruined  and 

afflicted  families.    Among  these  consolations,  one  of 

the  most  grateful  was  the  punishment  of  the  Delators  ; 

the  common  enemies  of  their  master,  of  virtue,  and 

of  their  country.  Yet  even  in  the  inquisition  of  these 

legal  assassins,  Pertinax  proceeded  with  a  steady 

temper,  which  gave  every  thing  to  justice,  and  nothing 

to  popular  prejudice  and  resentment. 

The  finances  of  the  state  demanded  the  ...       ,  . 

■  m,        .     His  regulations, 

most  vigilant  care  ot  the  emperor.  1  hough 

every  measure  of  injustice  and  extortion  had  been  adopt- 
ed, which  could  collect  the  property  of  the  subject  into 
the  coffers  of  the  prince ;  the  rapaciousness  of  Com- 
modus had  been  so  very  inadequate  to  his  extrava- 
gance, that,  upon  his  death,  no  more  than  eight  thou- 
sand pounds  were  found  in  the  exhausted  treasury ,e  to 
defray  the  current  expenses  of  government,  and  to  dis- 
charge the  pressing  demand  of  a  liberal  donative, 
which  the  new  emperor  had  been  obliged  to  promise 
the  praetorian  guards.  Yet  under  these  distressed  cir- 
cumstances, Pertinax  had  the  generous  firmness  to  re- 
mit all  the  oppressive  taxes  invented  by  Commodus, 
and  to  cancel  all  the  unjust  claims  of  the  treasury; 
declaring  in  a  decree  of  the  senate,  "  that  he  was  bet- 
ter satisfied  to  administer  a  poor  republic  with  inno- 
cence, than  to  acquire,  riches  by  the  ways  of  tyranny 
and  dishonour."  Economy  and  industry  he  considered 
as  the  pure  and  genuine  sources  of  wealth ;  and  from 
them  he  soon  derived  a  copious  supply  for  the  public 
necessities.  The  expense  of  the  household  was  im- 
mediately reduced  to  one  half.  All  the  instruments 
of  luxury,  Pertinax  exposed  to  public  auction/  gold 
and  silver  plate,  chariots  of  a  singular  construction,  a 
superfluous  wardrobe  of  silk  and  embroidery,  and  a 
great  number  of  beautiful  slaves  of  both  sexes ;  ex- 
cepting only,  with  attentive  humanity,  those  who  were 
born  in  a  state  of  freedom,  and  had  been  ravished  from 
the  arms  of  their  weeping  parents.  At  the  same  time  that 
he  obliged  the  worthless  favourites  of  the  tyrant  to  re- 
sign a  part  of  their  ill-gotten  wealth,  he  satisfied  the 
just  creditors  of  the  state,  and  unexpectedly  discharged 
the  long  arrears  of  honest  services.  He  removed  the 
oppressive  restrictions  which  had  been  laid  upon  com- 
merce, and  granted  all  the  uncultivated  lands  in  Italy 
and  the  provinces  to  those  who  would  improve  them ; 
with  an  exemption  from  tribute,  during  the  term  of  ten 
years.5 

Such  an  uniform  conduct  had  already  ^  u]atil 
secured  to  Pertinax  the  noblest  reward  of  an  popu  a"ly' 
a  sovereign,  the  love  and  esteem  of  his  people.  Those 
who  remembered  the  virtues  of  Marcus  were  happy  to 
contemplate  in  their  new  emperor  the  features  of  that 
bright  original ;  and  flattered  themselves,  that  they 
should  long  enjoy  the  benign  influence  of  his  adminis- 
tration. A  hasty  zeal  to  reform  the  corrupted  state, 
accompanied  with  less  prudence  than  might  have  been 
expected  from  the  years  and  experience  of  Pertinax, 
proved  fata!  to  himself  and  to  his  country.  His  honest 
indiscretion  united  against  him  the  servile  crowd,  who 
found  their  private  benefit  in  the  public  disorders,  and 
who  preferred  the  favour  of  a  tyrant  to  the  inexorable 
equality  of  the  laws.h 


e  Dceies.  The  blameless  economy  of  Pius  left  his  successors  a 
treasure  of  vieies  septies  millics,  above  two  and  twenty  millions 
sterling.    Dion,  I.  Ixxiii.  p.  1331. 

f  Besides  the  design  of  converting  these  useless  ornaments  into 
money.  Dion  (I.  Ixxiii.  p.  1229.)  assigns  two  secret  motives  of  Perti- 
nax. *  He  wished  to  expose  the  vices  of  Commodus,  and  to  discover 
by  the  purchasers  thuse  who  most  resembled  him. 

s  Though  Capitolinus  has  picked  up  many  idle  tales  oftbc  private 
life  of  Pertinax,  he  joins  with  Dion  and  Herodian  in  admiring  his 
public  conduct. 

b  Leges,  rem  surdam,  inexorabilcm  esse.    T.  Liv.  ii.  3. 
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Discontent  of  the  Amidst  the  general  joy,  the  sullen 
praetorians.  and  angry  countenance  of  the  praetorian 
guards  betrayed  their  inward  dissatisfaction.  They 
had  reluctantly  submitted  to  Pertinax ;  they  dreaded 
the  strictness  of  the  ancient  discipline,  which  he*  was 
preparing  to  restore;  and  they  regretted  the  licence  of 
the  former  reign.  Their  discontents  were  secretly  fo- 
mented by  Laetus  their  praefect,  who  found,  when  it 
was  too  late,  that  his  new  emperor  would  reward  a 
servant,  but  would  not  be  ruled  by  a  favourite.  On 
the  third  day  of  his  reign,  the  soldiers  seized  on  a  no- 
ble senator,  with  design  to  carry  him  to  the  camp,  and 
to  invest  him  with  the  imperial  purple.  Instead  of  be- 
ing dazzled  by  the  dangerous  honour,  the  affrighted 
victim  escaped  from  their  violence,  and  took  refuge  at 
A  conspiracy  pre-  the  feet  of  Pertinax.  A  short  time  after- 
vented,  wards,  Sosius  Falco,  one  of  the  consuls 
of  the  year,  a  rash  youth,'  but  of  an  ancient  and  opu- 
lent family,  listened  to  the  voice  of  ambition;  and  a 
conspiracy  was  formed  during  a  short  absence  of  Per- 
tinax, which  was  crushed  by  his  sudden  return  to 
Rome,  and  his  resolute  behaviour.  Falco  was  on  the 
point  of  being  justly  condemned  to  death  as  a  public 
enemy,  had  he  not  been  saved  by  the  earnest  and  sin- 
cere entreaties  of  the  injured  emperor;  who  conjured 
the  senate,  that  the  purity  of  his  reign  might  not  be 
stained  by  the  blood  even  of  a  guilty  senator. 
Murder  ofPerti-  These  disappointments  served  only  to 
nax  by  \he£t3;l.%'  irritate  the  rage  of  the  praetorian  guards. 

nans,  A.  D.  1113.    _      .  "    .   ,       r„  ,  o. 

March  28.  On  the  twenty-eighth  of  March,  eighty- 
six  days  only  after  the  death  of  Commodus,  a  general 
sedition  broke  out  in  the  camp,  which  the  officers  want- 
ed either  power  or  inclination  to  suppress.  Two  or 
three  hundred  of  the  most  desperate  soldiers  marched 
at  noon-day,  with  arms  in  their  hands  and  fury  in  their 
looks,  towards  the  imperial  palace.  The  gates  were 
thrown  open  by  their  companions  upon  guard  ;  and  by 
the  domestics  of  the  old  court,  who  had  already  formed 
a  secret  conspiracy  against  the  life  of  the  too  virtuous 
emperor.  On  the  news  of  their  approach,  Pertinax, 
disdaining  either  flight  or  concealment,  advanced  to 
meet  his  assassins;  and  recalled  to  their  minds  his 
own  innocence,  and  the  sanctity  of  their  recent  oath. 
For  a  few  moments  they  stood  in  silent  suspense, 
ashamed  of  their  atrocious  design,  and  awed  by  the 
venerable  aspect  and  majestic  firmness  of  their  so- 
vereign, till  at  length  the  despair  of  pardon  reviving 
their  fury,  a  barbarian  of  the  country  of  Tongres  k  lev- 
elled £he  first  blow  against  Pertinax,  who  was  instantly 
despatched  with  a  multitude  of  wounds.  His  head, 
separated  from  his  body,  and  placed  on  a  lance,  was 
carried  in  triumph  to  the  praetorian  camp,  in  the  sight 
of  a  mournful  and  indignant  people,  who  lamented  the 
unworthy  fate  of  that  excellent  prince,  and  the  tran- 
sient blessings  of  a  reign,  the  memory  of  which  could 
serve  only  to  aggravate  their  approaching  misfortunes.1 


CHAPTER  V. 

Public  sale  of  the  empire  to  Didius  Julianus  by  the  pvxto- 
rian  guards. —  Clodius  Mbinus  in  Britain,  Pescennius 
JYiger  in  Syria,  and  Septimius  Severus  in  Pannonia, 
declare  against  the  murderers  of  Pertinax. —  Civil 
■wars  and  victory  of  Severus  over  his  three  rivals. — 
Relaxation  of  discipline. — JVe-w  maxims  of  government. 


i  If  we  credit  Capitolinus,  (which  is  rather  difficult.)  Falco  hehavcd 
with  the  most  petulant  indecency  to  Pertinax,  on  the  day  of  his  ac 
cession.  The  wise  emperor  only  admonished  him  of  his  youth  and 
inexperience.    Hist.  August,  p.  55. 

k  The  modern  bishopric  of  Liege.  This  soldier  prohahly  belonged 
to  the  Batavian  horse  guards,  who  were  mostly  raised  in  the  duchy 
of  Guetdres  and  the  neighbourhood,  and  were  distinguished  by  their 
valour,  and  by  the  boldness  with  which  they  swam  their  horses 
across  the  broadest  and  most  rapid  rivers.  Tacit.  Hist.  iv.  12.  Dion, 
1.  lv.  p.  797.   Lipsiusde  Magnitudine  Romans,',  i.  c.4. 

Dion,  I  Ixxiii.  p.  1232.  Herodian,  1.  ii  p.  GO.  Hist.  August,  p. 
S8.   Victor  in  Epitoni.  etin  Ciesarib.  Eutropius,  vii.  18. 


The  power  of  the  sword  is  more  sen-  Proportion  oftho 

..  .    K.  .    .  .  .       .,        military  lurce,  to 

sibly  felt  in  an  extensive  monarchy,  than  the  number  of  the 
in  a  small  community.  It  has  been  cal-  people, 
culated  by  the  ablest  politicians,  that  no  state,  without 
being  soon  exhausted,  can  maintain  above  the  hun- 
dredth part  of  its  members  in  arms  and  idleness.  But 
although  this  relative  proportion  may  be  uniform,  the 
influence  of  the  army  over  the  rest  of  the  society  will 
vary  according  to  the  degree  of  its  positive  strength. 
The  advantages  of  military  science  and  discipline  can- 
not be  exerted,  unless  a  proper  number  of  soldiers  are 
united  into  one  body,  and  actuated  by  one  soul.  With, 
a  handful  of  men,  such  an  union  would  be  ineffectual ; 
with  an  unwieldy  host,  it  would  be  impracticable  ;  and 
the  powers  of  the  machine  would  be  alike  destroyed 
by  the  extreme  minuteness,  or  the  excessive  weight, 
of  its  springs.  To  illustrate  this  observation,  we  need 
only  reflect,  that  there  is  no  superiority  of  natural 
strength,  artificial  weapons,  or  acquired  skill,  which 
could  enable  one  man  to  keep  in  constant  subjection 
one  hundred  of  his  fellow  creatures  :  the  tyrant  of  a 
single  town  or  a  small  district,  would  soon  discover 
that  an  hundred  armed  followers  were  a  weak  defence 
against  ten  thousand  peasants  or  citizens  ;  but  an  hun- 
dred thousand  well-disciplined  soldiers  will  command, 
with  despotic  sway,  ten  millions  of  subjects;  and  a 
body  of  ten  or  fifteen  thousand  guards  will  strike  ter- 
ror into  the  most  numerous  populace  that  ever  crowd- 
ed the  streets  of  an  immense  capital. 

The  praetorian  bands,  whose  licentious  The  prastoriau 
fury  was  the  first  symptom  and  cause  of  guards, 
the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire,  scarcely  amounted  to 
the  last  mentioned  number.*    They  de- 
rived their  institution  from  Augustus.  Their  institution. 
That  crafty  tyrant,  sensible  that  laws  might  colour,  but 
that  arms  alone  could  maintain,  his  usurped  dominion, 
had  gradually  formed  this  powerful  body  of  guards,  in 
constant  readiness  to  protect  his  person,  to  awe  the  sen- 
ate, and  either  to  prevent  or  to  crush  the  first  motions 
of  rebellion.    He  distinguished  these  favoured  troops 
by  a  double  pay,  and  superior  privileges;  but,  as  their 
formidable  aspect  would  at  once  have  alarmed  and  irri- 
tated the  Roman  people,  three  cohorts  only  were  sta- 
tioned in  the  capital ;  whilst  the  remainder  was  dis- 
persed in  the  adjacent  towns  of  Italy .b    But  after  fifty 
years  of  peace  and  servitude,  Tiberius  ventured  on  a 
decisive  measure,  which  for  ever  riveted  the  fetters  of 
his  country.  Under  the  fairpretences  of  re- 
lieving Italy  from  the  heavy  burthen  of  mil-  T'"-',r  camp- 
itary  quarters,  and  of  introducing  a  stricter  discipline 
among  the  guards,  he  assembled  them  at  Rome,  in  a 
permanent  camp,e  which  was  fortified  with  skilful 
care,d  and  placed  on  a  commanding  situation. c 

Such  formidable  servants  are  always  Their  strength 
necessary,  but  often  fatal,  to  the  throne  and  confidence, 
of  despotism.  By  thus  introducing  the  praetorian 
guards  as  it  were  into  the  palace  and  the  senate,  the 
emperors  taught  them  to  perceive  their  own  strength, 
and  the  weakness  of  the  civil  government;  to  view  the 
vices  of  their  masters  with  familiar  contempt,  and  to 
lay  aside  that  reverential  awe,  which  distance  only, 
and  mystery,  can  preserve,  towards  an  imaginary 
power.  In  the  luxurious  idleness  of  an  opulent  city, 
their  pride  was  nourished  by  the  sense  of  their  irresist- 
ible weight ;  nor  was  it  possible  to  conceal  from  them, 
that  the  person  of  the  sovereign,  the  authority  of  the 


a  They  were  originally  nine  or  ten  thousand  men,  (for  Tacitus  and 
Dion  are  not  agreed  upon  the  subject.)  divided  into  as  many  cohorts. 
Vitellius  increased  them  to  sixteen  thousand,  and  as  far  as  we  can 
learn  from  inscriptions,  they  never  aftcrwardssunk  much  below  that 
number.    See  Lipsiusde  magnitudine  Uomana,  i.  4 

b  Sueton.  in  August,  c.49. 

c  Tacit.  Annul,  iv.  2.  Suet,  in  Tiber,  c.  37.  Dion  Cassius,  1.  Ivii. 
p.  867. 

d  In  the  civil  war  between  Vitellius  and  Vespasian,  the  praetorian 
camp  was  attacked  and  defended  with  all  the  machines  used  in  the 
siege  of  the  best  fortified  cities.    Tacit.  Hist.  iii.  84. 

e  Close  to  the  walls  of  the  city,  on  the  broad  summit  of  the  Ciuiri- 
nal  and  Viminal  hills.  See  Nardini  Roma  Antics.,  p.  174.  Donatus 
Ai  Roma  Antiqua.  p.  40. 
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senate,  the  public  treasure,  and  the  seat  of  empire, 
were  all  in  their  hands.  To  divert  the  praetorian 
bands  from  these  dangerous  reflections,  the  firmest 
and  best  established  princes  were  obliged  to  mix  blan- 
dishments with  commands,  rewards  with  punishments, 
to  flatter  their  pride,  indulge  their  pleasures,  connive 
at  their  irregularities,  and  to  purchase  their  precarious 
faith  by  a  liberal  donative ;  which,  since  the  elevation 
of  Claudius,  was  exacted  as  a  legal  claim,  on  the 
accession  of  every  new  emperor.' 
Their  specious  The  advocates  of  the  guards  endeavour- 
claims.  e(j  to  justify-  by  arguments  the  power  j 
which  they  asserted  by  arms;  and  to  maintain  that,  j 
according  to  the  purest  principles  of  the  constitution,  1 
their  consent  was  essentially  necessary  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  emperor.  The  election  of  consuls,  of  gen-  j 
erals,  and  of  magistrates,  however  it  had  been  recently 
usurped  by  the  senate,  was  the  ancient  and  undoubted 
right  of  the  Roman  people.5  But  where  was  the  Ro- 
man people  to  be  found  1  Not  surely  amongst  the 
mixed  multitude  of  slaves  and  strangers  that  filled  the 
streets  of  Rome  ;  a  servile  populace,  as  devoid  of  spi- 
rit as  destitute  of  property.  The  defenders  of  the 
state,  selected  from  the  flower  of  the  Italian  youth,h 
and  trained  in  the  exercise  of  arms  and  virtue,  were 
the  genuine  representatives  of  the  people,  and  the  best 
entitled  to  elect  the  military  chief  of  the  republic. 
These  assertions,  however  defective  in  reason,  became 
unanswerable,  when  the  fierce  praetorians  increased 
their  weight,  by  throwing,  like  the  barbarian  con- 
queror of  Rome,  their  swords  into  the  scale.' 
They  offer  the  The  praetorians  had  violated  the  sanc- 
empire  to  sale,  tity  of  the  throne,  by  the  atrocious  mur- 
der of  Pertinax ;  they  dishonoured  the  majesty  of  it, 
by  their  subsequent  conduct.  The  camp  was  without 
a  leader,  for  even  the  praefect  Laetus,  who  had  excited 
the  tempest,  prudently  declined  the  public  indignation. 
Amidst  the  wild  disorder,  Sulpicianus,  the  emperor's 
father-in-law,  and  governor  of  the  city,  who  had  been 
sent  to  the  camp  on  the  first  alarm  of  mutiny,  was  en- 
deavouring to  calm  the  fury  of  the  multitude,  when  he 
was  silenced  by  the  clamorous  return  of  the  murder- 
ers, bearing  on  a  lance  the  head  of  Pertinax.  Though 
history  has  accustomed  us  to  observe  every  principle 
and  every  passion  yielding  to  the  imperious  dictates 
of  ambition,  it  is  scarcely  credible  that,  in  these  mo- 
ments of  horror,  Sulpicianus  should  have  aspired  to 
ascend  a  throne  polluted  with  the  recent  blood  of  so 
near  a  relation,  and  so  excellent  a  prince.  He  had 
already  begun  to  use  the  only  effectual  argument,  and 
to  treat  for  the  imperial  dignity;  but  the  more  prudent 
of  the  praetorians,  apprehensive  that,  in  this  private 
contract,  they  should  not  obtain  a  just  price  for  so 
valuable  a  commodity,  ran  out  upon  the  ramparts;  and, 
with  a  loud  voice,  proclaimed  that  the  Roman  world 
was  to  be  disposed  of  to  the  best  bidder  by  public  auc- 
tion. j 

It  u  purchased  This  infamous  offer,  the  most  insolent  ex- 
bv  Julian,  a.  D.  cess  of  military  licence,  diffused  an  univer- 
l93.March  28ih.  gaj  griefiShame,  and  indignation  through- 
out the  city.  It  reached  at  length  the  ears  of  Didius  Ju- 
lianus,  a  wealthy  senator,  who,  regardless  of  the  public 

f  Claudius,  raised  by  the  soldiers  to  the  empire,  was  the  first  who 
pave  a  donative.  He  save  quina  data,  120?.  (Sueton.  in  Claud,  c. 
10.)  when  Marcus,  with  his  colleague  Lucius  Verus.  took  quiet  pos- 
session of  the  throne,  he  gave  vicena,  160/.  to  each  of  the  guards. 
Hist.  August,  p.  25.  (Dion.  1.  Ixxiii.  p.  1231.)  We  may  form  some 
idea  of  the  amount  of  these  sums,  by  Hadrian's  complaint,  that  the 
promotion  of  a  Caesar  had  cost  him  ter  miliies,  two  millions  and  a 
half  sterling. 

-  Cicero  de  Legibus.  iii.  3.  The  first  book  of  Livy,  and  the  second 
of  Dionysiusof  Halicarnassus,  show  the  authority  of  the  people,  even 
in  the  electiou  of  the  kings. 

h  They  were  originally  recruited  in  Latium,  Etruria,  and  the  old 
colonies.  (Tacit.  Annal.  iv.  5.)  The  emperor  Otho  compliments 
their  vanity  with  the  flattering  titles  of  Italia;  Alumni,  Romana  vere 
juventus.    Tacit.  Hist.  i. 84. 

i  In  the  siege  of  Rome  by  the  Gauls.  See  Livy,  v.  48.  Plutarch, 
in  Camill.  p.  143. 

j  Dion.  r.  Ixxiii. p.  1334,  Herodian  1.  ii .p.  63.  Hist.  August,  p. 
60.  Though  the  three  historiansagree  that  it  was  in  fact  an  auction, 
Ilcrodian  alone  affirms  that  it  was  proclaimed  as  such  by  the  soldiers. 


calamities,  was  indulging  himself  in  the  luxury  of  the 
table.*  His  wife  and  his  daughter,  his  freedmen  and 
his  parasites,  easily  convinced  him  that  he  deserved 
the  throne,  and  earnestly  conjured  him  to  embrace  so 
fortunate  an  opportunity.  The  vain  old  man  hastened 
to  the  praetorian  camp,  where  Sulpicianus  was  still  in 
treaty  with  the  guards ;  and  began  to  bid  against  him 
from  the  foot  of  the  rampart.  The  unworthy  nego- 
ciation  was  transacted  by  faithful  emissaries,  who 
passed  alternately  from  one  candidate  to  the  other,  and 
acquainted  each  of  them  with  the  offers  of  his  rival. 
Sulpicianus  had  already  promised  a  donative  of  five 
thousand  drachms  (above  one  hundred  and  sixty 
pounds)  to  each  soldier;  when  Julian,  eager  for  the 
prize,  rose  at  once  to  the  sum  of  six  thousand  two 
hundred  and  fifty  drachms,  or  upwards  of  two  hundred 
pounds  sterling.  The  gates  of  the  camp  were  instantly 
thrown  open  to  the  purchaser;  he  was  declared  em- 
peror, and  received  an  oath  of  allegiance  from  the  sol- 
diers, who  retained  humanity  enough  to  stipulate  that 
he  should  pardon  and  forget  the  competition  of  Sulpi- 
cianus.1 

It  was  now  incumbent  on  the  praeto-  Juljan  ig  ac. 
rians  to  fulfil  the  conditions  of  the  sale,  knowiedged  by 
They  placed  their  new  sovereign,  whom  tne 
they  served  and  despised,  in  the  centre  of  their  ranks, 
surrounded  him  on  every  side  with  their  shields,  and 
conducted  him  in  close  order  of  battle  through  the  de- 
serted streets  of  the  city.  The  senate  was  commanded 
to  assemble  ;  and  those  who  had  been  the  distinguish- 
ed friends  of  Pertinax,  or  the  personal  enemies  of  Ju- 
lian, found  it  necessary  to  affect  a  more  than  common 
share  of  satisfaction  at  this  happy  revolution.10  After 
Julian  had  filled  the  senate-house  with  armed  soldiers, 
he  expatiated  on  the  freedom  of  his  election,  his  own 
eminent  virtues,  and  his  full  assurance  of  the  affec- 
tions of  the  senate.  The  obsequious  assembly  con- 
gratulated their  own  and  the  public  felicity  ;  engaged 
their  allegiance,  and  conferred  on  him  all  the  several 
branches  of  the  imperial  power."  From  the  senate 
Julian  was  conducted,  by  the  same  mi-  Takes  possession 
litary  procession,  to  take  possession  of  of  the  palace, 
the  palace.  The  first  objects  that  struck  his  eyes, 
were  the  abandoned  trunk  of  Pertinax,  and  the  frugal 
entertainment  prepared  for  his  supper.  The  one  he 
viewed  with  indifference,  the  other  with  contempt.  A 
magnificent  feast  was  prepared  by  his  order,  and  he 
amused  himself  till  a  very  late  hour,  with  dice,  and 
the  performances  of  Pylades,  a  celebrated  dancer.  Yet 
it  was  observed,  that  after  the  crowd  of  flatterers  dis- 
persed, and  left  him  to  darkness,  solitude,  and  terrible 
reflection,  he  passed  a  sleepless  night;  revolving, 
most  probably,  in  his  mind  his  own  rash  folly,  the  fate 
of  his  virtuous  predecessor,  and  the  doubtful  and  dan- 
gerous tenure  of  an  empire,  which  had  not  been  ac- 
quired by  merit,  but  purchased  by  money.0 


k  Spartianus  softens  the  most  odious  parts  of  the  character  and 
elevation  of  Julian. 

1  [One  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  preference  given  by  the  soldiers 
to  Julianus,  was  the  address  he  had  to  tell  them,  that  Sulpicia- 
nus would  not  fail  to  revenge  upon  them  the  death  of  his  son-in- 
law.    (See  Dion,  p.  1234.    Herod,  lib.  ii.  c.  6.) — O.] 

m  Dion  Cassius,  at  that  time  prastor,  had  been  a  personal  enemy  to 
Juli;in,  I.  lxxii.  p.  1235. 

"  Hist.  August,  p.  61.  We  learn  from  thence  one  curious  circum- 
stance, that  the  new  emperor,  whatever  had  been  his  birth,  was  im- 
mediately aggregated  to  the  number  of  Patrician  families. 

»  Dion,  I.  Ixxiii.  p.  1235.  Hist.  Ausust.  p.  61.  1  have  endeavoured 
to  blend  into  one  consistent  story,  the  seeming  contradic:ions  of  the 
two  writers. 

[These  contradictions  are  not  reconciled,  and  cannot  be.  for  they 
are  real.    This  is  the  passaee  from  the  History  of  Augustus : 

'•Ethitn  hi  primum  qui  Julianum  odisse  cctpcrant,  disseminarunt, 
prima  statim  sic  Pertinacis  cana  despecta,  luxuriosum  parasse  con- 
viviu.u  ostreis  et  alitibus  et  piscibus  adornatum,  quod  f.tlsum  fuisse 
constat;  nam  Julianus  tanta;  parsimonia;  fuisse  pcrhibetur  ut  per 
triduum  porcellum.  per  triduum  leporem  divideret,  si  quis  ei  forte 
misisset;  sa>pe  autem  nulla  existenle  religione,  obribus  leguminiUus- 
que  contentus,  sine  came  cosnaverit.  Deinde  ncque  coenavit  prius 
quani  sepultus  esset  Pertinax  et  tristissimus  ciium  ob  ejus  necem 
sumpsit.  et  primam  roctem  vigiliis  continuovit  de  lama  necessitate 
sollicitus."    Hist.  August,  p.  61. 

The  Latin  translation  of  the  passage  from  Dion  Cassius,  reads 
thus : 

"  Hoc  modoquum  imperium  senalus  tiiam  consultis  slabilivisset. 
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The  public  dis-  He  had  reason  to  tremble.  On  the  throne 
content.  0f  the  world  he  found  himself  without  a 
friend,  and  even  without  an  adherent.  The  guards 
themselves  were  ashamed  of  the  prince  whom  their 
avarice  had  persuaded  them  to  accept;  nor  was  there 
a  citizen  that  did  not  consider  his  elevation  with  hor- 
ror, as  the  last  insult  on  the  Roman  name.  The  no- 
bility, whose  conspicuous  station,  and  ample  posses- 
sions, exacted  the  strictest  caution,  dissembled  their 
sentiments,  and  met  the  affected  civility  of  the  emperor 
with  smiles  of  complacency,  and  professions  of  duty. 
But  the  people,  secure  in  their  numbers  and  obscurity, 
gave  a  free  vent  to  their  passions.  The  streets  and 
public  places  of  Rome  resounded  with  clamours  and 
imprecations.  The  enraged  multitude  affronted  the 
person  of  Julian,  rejected  his  liberality,  and  conscious 
of  the  impotence  of  their  own  resentment,  they  called" 
aloud  on  the  legions  of  the  frontiers  to  assert  the  vio- 
lated majesty  of  the  Roman  empire. 
The  armies  of  The  public  discontent  was  soon  dif- 
BHtain,  Syria,  fused  froln  the  centre  to  the  frontiers  of 
and  I'aimunia,  ftil  ■         c  ti       •  c 

declare  against  the  empire.  1  he  armies  ot  Britain,  ot 
Julian.  .Syria,  and  of  Illyricum,  lamented  the 

death  of  Pertinax,  in  whose  company,  or  under  whose 
command,  they  had  so  often  fought  and  conquered. 
They  received  with  surprise,  with  indignation,  and  per- 
haps with  envy,  the  extraordinary  intelligence,  that  the 
praetorians  had  disposed  of  the  empire  by  public  auc- 
tion ;  and  they  sternly  refused  to  ratify  the  ignominious 
bargain.  Their  immediate  and  unanimous  revolt  was 
fatal  to  Julian,  but  it  was  fatal  at  the  same  time  to  the 
public  peace;  as  the  generals  of  the  respective  armies, 
Clodius  Albums,  Pescennius  Niger,  and  Septimius 
Severus,  were  still  more  anxious  to  succeed  than  to 
revenge,  the  murdered  Pertinax.  Their  forces  were 
exactly  balanced.  Each  of  them  was  at  the  head  of 
three  legions,?  with  a  numerous  train  of  auxiliaries ; 
and  however  different  in  their  characters,  they  were  all 
soldiers  of  experience  and  capacity. 
Clodius  Albinus  Clodius  Albiuus,  governor  of  Britain, 
in  Britain.  surpassed  both  his  competitors  in  the 
nobility  of  his  extraction,  which  he  derived  from  some 
of  the  most  illustrious  names  of  the  old  republic.1) 
But  the  branch  from  whence  he  claimed  his  descent, 
was  sunk  into  mean  circumstances,  and  transplanted 
into  a  remote  province.  It  is  difficult  to  form  a  just 
idea  of  his  true  character.  Under  the  philosophic 
cloak  of  austerity,  he  stands  accused  of  concealing 
most  of  the  vices  which  degrade  human  nature/  But 
his  accusers  are  those  venal  writers  who  adored  the 
fortune  of  Severus,  and  trampled  on  the  ashes  of  an 
unsuccessful  rival.  Virtue,  or  the  appearances  of  vir- 
tue, recommended  Albinus  to  the  confidence  and  good 
opinion  of  Marcus ;  and  his  preserving  with  the  son 
the  same  interest  which  he  had  acquired  with  the  fa- 
ther, is  a  proof  at  least  that  he  was  possessed  of  a  very 
flexible  disposition.  The  favour  of  a  tyrant  does  not 
always  suppose  a  want  of  merit  in  the  object  of  it;  he 
may,  without  intending  it,  reward  a  man  of  worth  and 
ability,  or  he  may  find  such  a  man  useful  to  his  own 
service.  It  does  not  appear  that  Albinus  served  the 
son  of  Marcus,  either  as  the  minister  of  his  cruelties, 
or  even  as  the  associate  of  his  pleasures.    He  was  em- 


in  palatium  proficisHtur :  ubi  quum  invenisset  cdnara  paratam  Perti- 
naci  densit  illam  velieinenter  et  arcessitis,  unde  et  quoquo  modo  po- 
tuH,  pietiosissiniis  quihusque  rebus  mortuo  adhuc  intus  jacenti,  se- 
met  ineurgitavit,  lusit  alcis  et  Pyladem  saltalorem  cum  aliis  quibus- 
dam  assumpsit."    Dion,  lib.  Ixxiii.  p.  1255. 

To  add  to  the  account  of  Dion  the  last  sentence  of  that  of  Spartia- 
nus,  as  Gibbon  has  done,  is  not  reconciling  the  two  passages.  Rei- 
marus  has  not  attempted  to  reconcile  so  evident  a  contradiction,  he 
lias  examined  the  strength  of  the  two  authorities,  and  prefers  that 
of  Dion,  which  is,  besides,  confirmed  by  Herodian.  ii.  7.  1.  See  his 
commentaries  upon  the  passage  of  Dion,  just  quoted." — G.j 

t  Dion.  I.  Ixxiii.  p.  1235; 

qThe  Postbuiiiian  and  the  Cejonian  ;  the  former  of  whom  was 
raised  to  the  consulship  in  the  fifth  year  after  its  institution. 

r  Spartianus,  in  his  undigested  collections,  mixes  up  all  the  virtues 
and  all  the  vices  that  enter  into  the  human  composition,  and  be- 
stows them  on  the  same  object.  Such,  indeed,  are  many  of  the  char- 
acters in  the  Augustan  History. 

Vol.  I.— G  4 


ployed  in  a  distant  honourable  command,  when  he  re- 
ceived a  confidential  letter  from  the  emperor,  acquaint- 
ing him  of  the  treasonable  designs  of  some  discontented 
generals,  and  authorizing  him  to  declare  himself  the 
guardian  and  successor  of  the  throne,  by  assuming  the 
title  and  ensigns  of  Caesar."  The  governor  of  Bri- 
tain wisely  declined  the  dangerous  honour,  which 
would  have  marked  him  for  the  jealousy,  or  involved 
him  in  the  approaching  ruin,  of  Commodus.  He 
courted  power  by  nobler,  or,  at  least,  by  more  specious 
arts.  On  a  premature  reported' the  death  of  the  rmpe- 
ror,  he  assembled  his  troops;  and,  in  an  elegant  dis- 
course, deplored  the  inevitable  mischiefs  of  despotism, 
described  the  happiness  and  glory  which  their  ances- 
tors had  enjoyed  under  the  consular  government,  and 
declared  his  firm  resolution  to  reinstate  the  senate  and 
people  in  their  legal  authority.  This  popular  harangue 
was  answered  by  the  loud  acclamations  of  the  British 
legions,  and  received  at  Home  with  a  secret  murmur 
of  applause.  Safe  in  the  possession  of  this  little 
world,  and  in  the  command  of  an  army  less  distin- 
guished indeed  for  discipline  than  for  numbers  and 
valour,'  Albinus  braved  the  menaces  of  Commodus, 
maintained  towards  Pertinax  a  stately  ambiguous  re- 
serve, and  instantly  declared  against  the  usurpation  of 
Julian.  The  convulsions  of  the  capital  added  new 
weight  to  his  sentiments,  or  rather  to  his  professions 
of  patriotism.  A  regard  to  decency  induced  him  to 
decline  the  lofty  titles  of  Augustus  and  emperor;  and 
he  imitated  perhaps  the  example  of  Galba,  who,  on  a 
similar  occasion,  had  styled  himself  the  Lieutenant  of 
the  senate  and  people." 

Personal  merit  alone  had  raised  Pes-  pesrennius  Niger 
cennius  Niger,  from  an  obscure  birth  Syria, 
and  station,  to  the  government  of  Syria;  a  lucrative 
and  important  command,  which,  in  times  of  civil  con- 
fusion, gave  him  a  near  prospect  of  the  throne.  Yet 
his  parts  seem  to  have  been  better  suited  to  the  second 
than  to  the  first  rank ;  he  was  an  unequal  rival,  though 
he  might  have  approved  himself  an  excellent  lieuten- 
ant, to  Severus,  who  afterwards  displayed  the  great- 
ness of  his  mind  by  adopting  several  useful  institutions 
from  a  vanquished  enemy.1  In  his  government,  Niger 
acquired  the  esteem  of  the  soldiers,  and  the  love  of 
the  provincials.  His  rigid  discipline  fortified  the  val- 
our and  confirmed  the  obedience  of  the  former,  whilst 
the  voluptuous  Syrians  were  less  delighted  with  the 
mild  firmness  of  his  administration,  than  with  the  affa- 
bility of  his  mariners,  and  the  apparent  pleasure  with 
which  he  attended  their  frequent  and  pompous  festi- 
valsJ  As  soon  as  the  intelligence  of  the  atrocious 
murder  of  Pertinax  had  reached  Antioch,  the  wishes 
of  Asia  invited  Niger  to  assume  the  imperial  purple 
and  revenge  his  death.  The  legions  of  the  eastern 
frontier  embraced  his  cause;  the  opulent  but  unarmed 
provinces  from  the  frontiers  of  ./Ethiopia2  to  the  Hadri- 
atic,  cheerfully  submitted  to  his  power  :  and  the  kings 
beyond  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates  congratulated 
his  election,  and  offered  him  their  homage  and  ser- 
vices. The  mind  of  Niger  was  not  capable  of  receiv- 
ing this  sudden  tide  of  fortune  ;  he  flattered  himself 
that  his  accession  would  be  undisturbed  by  competi- 
tion, and  unstained  by  civil  blood  ;  and  whilst  he  en- 
joyed the  vain  pomp  of  triumph,  he  neglected  to  secure 
the  means  of  victory.  Instead  of  entering  into  an  ef- 
fectual negociation  with  the  powerful  armies  of  the 


s  Hist.  August,  p.  80.  81. 

'  Pertinax,  who  governed  Britain  a  few  years  before,  had  been  left 
for  dead,  in  a  mutiny  of  the  soldiers.  Hist.  August,  p.  54.  Yet  they 
loved  and  regretted  him  ;  admirantibus  earn  virtutem  cui  irnsceban- 
tur. 

u  Suelon.  in  Galh.  c.  10. 
i  Hist.  August,  p.  76. 

?  Herod,  h  ii.  P-GV.  The  chronicle  of  John  Malnla.of  Antioch, 
shows  the  zealous  attachment  of  bis  countrymen  to  these  festivals, 
which  at  once  L'ratitied  their  "superstition,  and  their  love  of  pleasure. 

z  A  king  of  Thebes,  in  Egypt,  is  mentioned  in  the  Augustan  his- 
tory, as  an  ally,  and,  indeed,  as  a  personal  friend  of  Niger.  If  Spar- 
tianus is  not,  as  I  strongly  suspect,  mistaken,  he  has  brought  to  light 
a  dynasty  of  tributary  princes  totally  unknown  to  history. 
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west,  whose  resolution  might  decide,  or  at  least  must 
balance,  the  mighty  contest;  instead  of  advancing 
without  delay  towards  Rome  and  Italy,  where  his  pres- 
ence was  impatiently  expected,3  Niger  trifled  away 
in  the  luxury  of  Antioch  those  irretrievable  moments 
which  were  diligently  improved  by  the  decisive  acti- 
vity of  Severus.b 

Pannonia  and  The  country  of  Pannonia  and  Dalma- 
Daimaiia.  tia,  which  occupied  the  space  between 
the  Danube  and  the  Hadriatic,  was  one  of  the  last  and 
most  difficult  conquests  of  the  Romans.  In  the  defence 
of  national  freedom,  two  hundred  thousand  of  these 
barbarians  had  once  appeared  in  the  field,  alarmed  the 
declining  age  of  Augustus,  and  exercised  the  vigilant 
prudence  of  Tiberius  at  the  head  of  the  collected  force 
of  the  empire/  The  Pannonians  yielded  at  length  to 
the  arms  and  institutions  of  Rome.  Their  recent  sub- 
jection, however,  the  neighbourhood,  and  even  the 
mixture,  of  the  unconquered  tribes,  and  perhaps  the 
climate,  adapted,  as  it  has  been  observed,  to  the  pro- 
duction of  great  bodies  and  slow  minds,d  all  contribu- 
ted to  preserve  some  remains  of  their  original  ferocity, 
and  under  the  tame  and  uniform  countenance  of  Roman 
provincials,  the  hardy  features  of  the  natives  were  still 
to  be  discerned.  Their  warlike  youth  atforded  an  in- 
exhaustible supply  of  recruits  to  the  legions  stationed 
on  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  and  which,  from  a  per- 
petual welfare  against  the  Germans  and  Sarmatians, 
were  deservedly  esteemed  the  best  troops  in  the  ser- 
vice. 

SepiSmui  Scve-  The  Pannonian  army  was  at  this  time 
rus.  commanded  by  Septimus  Severus,  a  na- 
tive of  Africa,  who,  in  the  gradual  ascent  of  private 
honours,  had  concealed  his  daring  ambition,  which  was 
never  diverted  from  its  steady  course  by  the  allure- 
ments of  pleasure,  the  apprehension  of  danger,  or  the 
feelings  of  humanity/  On  the  first  news  of  the  mur- 
der of  Pertinax,  he  assembled  his  troops,  painted  in 
the  most  lively  colours  the  crime,  the  insolence,  and 
the  weakness  of  the  praetorian  guards,  and  animated 
the  legions  to  arms  and  to  revenge.  He  concluded 
(and  the  peroration  was  thought  extremely  eloquent) 
with  promising  every  soldier  about  four  hundred 
pounds;  an  honourable  donative,  double  in  value  to 
the  infamous  bribe  with  which  Julian  had  purchased 
the  empire.'  The  acclamations  of  the  army  imme- 
Deciared  empe-  diately  saluted  Severus  with  the  names 
ror  by  the  Pan-  0f  Augustus,  Pertinax,  and  emperor ; 
"""a.Vim?"8'  and  he  tnus  attained  the  lofty  station  to 
April  13.  which  he  was  invited,  by  conscious  me- 
rit and  a  long  train  of  dreams  and  omens,  the  fruitful 
offspring  either  of  his  superstition  or  policy  .s 

The  new  candidate  for  empire  saw  and  improved  the 
peculiar  advantage  of  his  situation.    His  province  ex- 
tended to  the  Julian  Alps,  which  gave  an  easy  access 
Marches  into    into  Italy ;  and  he  remembered  the  say- 
Italy,        ing  of  Augustus,  That  a  Pannonian  army 


a  Dion,  1.  Ixxiii.  p.  V23S.  Herod.  1.  ii.  p.  67.  A  verse  in  every 
one's  mouth  at  that  time,  seems  to  express  the  general  opinion  of  the 
three  rivals  ;  Optimus  est  Niger,  bonus  j3fer,  pessimus  Albus.  Hist. 
August,  p.  76. 

b  Herodian,  1.  ii.  p.  71. 

c  See  an  account  of  that  memorahle  war  in  Velleius  Paterculus,  ii. 
110,  &.c.  whoserved  in  the  army  of  Tiberius. 

d  Such  is  the  reflection  of  Herodian,  I.  ii.  p.  74.  Will  the  modern 
Austrians  allow  the  influence  1 

e  In  the  letter  to  Albinus,  already  mentioned,  Commodus  accuses 
Severus,  as  one  of  the  ambitious  generals  who  censured  his  conduct, 
and  wished  to  occupy  his  place.   Hist.  August,  p.  80. 

f  Pannonia  was  too  poor  to  supply  such  a  sum.  It  was  probably 
promised  in  the  camp,  and  paid  at  Rome,  after  the  victory.  In  fix- 
ing the  sum,  I  have  adopted  the  conjecture  of  Casaubon.  See  Hist. 
August,  p.  66.   Comment,  p.  115. 

g  Herodian,  1.  ii.  p.  7.  78.  Severus  was  declared  emperor  on  the 
banks  of  the  Danube,  either  at  Carnuntum,  according  to  Spartianus, 
(Hist.  August,  p.  63.)  or  else  at  Sabaria,  according  to  Victor.  Mr. 
Hume,  in  supposing  that  the  birth  and  dignity  of  Severus  were  too 
much  inferior  to  the  imperial  crown,  and  that  he  marched  into  Italy 
as  general  only,  has  not  considered  this  transaction  with  his  usual 
accuracy.    (Essay  on  the  Original  Contract.) 

[Carnunlum,  opposite  to  the  mouth  of  the  Morava.  There  is 
some  hesitation  as  to  its  situation  between  Pctronnel  and  Hamburgh; 
a  small  village  between  them  seems  to  indicate  an  ancient  place  by 
the  name  of  Altenburgh,  (Old  Town.)  D'Anville,  Geogr.  Auc.  vol. 
L  p.  Hi.  Sabaria,  now  Sarvar. — G.] 


might  in  ten  days  appear  in  sight  of  Rome.h  By  a 
celerity  proportioned  to  the  greatness  of  the  occasion, 
he  might  reasonably  hope  to  revenge  Pertinax,  punish 
Julian,  and  receive  the  homage  of  the  senate  and 
people,  as  their  lawful  emperor,  before  his  competitors, 
separated  from  Italy  by  an  immense  tract  of  sea  and 
land,  were  apprised  of  his  success,  or  even  of  his  elec- 
tion. During  the  whole  expedition,  he  scarcely  allow- 
ed himself  any  moments  for  sleep  or  food  ;  marching 
on  foot,  and  in  complete  armour,  at  the  head  of  his 
columns,  he  insinuated  himself  into  the  confidence  and 
affection  of  his  troops,  pressed  their  diligence,  revived 
their  spirits,  animated  their  hopes,  and  was  well  sa- 
tisfied to  share  the  hardships  of  the  meanest  soldier, 
whilst  he  kept  in  view  the  infinite  superiority  of  his 
reward. 

The  wretched  Julian  had  expected,  and  Advances  to- 
thought  himself  prepared,  to  dispute  the  wards  Home, 
empire  with  the  governor  of  Syria;  but  in  the  invin- 
cible and  rapid  approach  of  the  Pannonian  legions,  he 
sawhis  inevitable  ruin.  The  hasty  arrival  of  every 
messenger  increased  his  just  apprehensions.  He  was 
successively  informed,  that  Severus  had  passed  the 
Alps;  that  the  Italian  cities,  unwilling  or  unable  to 
oppose  his  progress,  had  received  him  with  the  warm- 
est professions  of  joy  and  duty;  that  the  important 
place  of  Ravenna  had  surrendered  without  resistance, 
and  that  the  Hadriatic  fleet  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
conqueror.  The  enemy  was  now  within  two  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  of  Rome;  and  every  moment  diminish- 
ed the  narrow  span  of  life  and  empire  allotted  to  Julian. 

He  attempted,  however,  to  prevent,  or  D.stressof  Ju- 
at  least  to  protract,  his  ruin.  He  implored  lian- 
the  venal  faith  of  the  praetorians,  filled  the  city  with 
unavailing  preparations  for  war,  drew  lines  round  the 
suburbs,  and  even  strengthened  the  fortifications  of  the 
palace;  as  if  those  last  entrenchments  could  be  defend- 
ed without  hope  of  relief,  against  a  victorious  invader. 
Fear  and  shame  prevented  the  guards  from  deserting 
his  standard;  but  they  trembled  at  the  name  of  the 
Pannonian  legions,  commanded  by  an  experienced  ge- 
neral, and  accustomed  to  vanquish  the  barbarians  on 
the  frozen  Danube.'  They  quitted,  with  a  sigh,  the 
pleasures  of  the  baths  and  theatres,  to  put.  on  arms, 
whose  use  they  had  almost  forgotten,  and  beneath  the 
weight  of  which  they  were  oppressed.  The  unprac- 
tised elephants,  whose  uncouth  appearance,  it  was 
hoped,  would  strike  terror  into  the  army  of  the  north, 
threw  their  unskilful  riders;  and  the  awkward  evolu- 
tions of  the  marines,  drawn  from  the  fleet  of  Misenum, 
were  an  object  of  ridicule  to  the  populace;  whilst  the 
senate  enjoyed,  with  secret  pleasure,  the  distress  and 
weakness  of  the  usurper.k 

Every  motion  of  Julian  betrayed  his  His  uncertain 
trembling  perplexity.  He  insisted  that  conduct. 
Severus  should  be  declared  a  public  enemy  by  the  se- 
nate. He  entreated  that  the  Pannonian  general  might 
be  associated  to  the  empire.  He  sent  public  ambas- 
sadors of  consular  rank  to  negociate  with  his  rival ;  he 
despatched  private  assassins  to  take  away  his  life. 
He  designed  that  the  Vestal  virgins,  and  all  the  col- 
leges of  priests,  in  their  sacerdotal  habits,  and  bearing 
before  them  the  sacred  pledges  of  the  Roman  religion, 
should  advance,  in  solemn  procession,  to  meet  the 
Pannonian  legions;  and,  at  the  same  time,  he  vainly 
tried  to  interrogate,  or  to  appease,  the  fates,  by  magic 
ceremonies,  and  unlawful  sacrifices.1 

Severus,  who  dreaded  neither  his  arms  i>  vd  by 
nor  his  enchantments,  guarded  himself  tl,e  pnr'°mns, 

h  Velleius  Paterculus,  1,  ii.  r.  3.  We  must  reckon  the  march  from 
the  nearest  verge  of  Pannonia,  and  extend  the  sight  of  the  city  as 
far  as  two  hundred  miles. 

i  This  is  not  a  puerile  figure  of  rhetoric,  hut  an  allusion  to  a  real 
fact  recorded  hy  Dion,  1.  lxxi.  p.  1181.  It  prohably  happened  more 
than  once. 

k  Dion,  I.  Ixxiii.  p.  1233.  Herodian,  I.  ii.  p.  81.  There  is  no  surer 
proof  of  the  military  skill  of  the  Romans,  than  their  first  surmount 
ins  the  idle  terror,  and  afterwards  disdaining  the  dangerous  use,  of 
elephants,  in  war. 

1  Hist.  August,  p.  62,  63. 
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from  the  only  danger  of  secret  conspiracy,  by  the  faith- 
ful attendance  of  six  hundred  chosen  men,  who  never 
quitted  his  person  or  their  cuirasses,  either  by  night  or 
day,  during  the  whole  march.  Advancing  with  a 
steady  and  rapid  course,  he  passed,  without  difficulty, 
the  defiles  of  the  Apennines,  received  into  his  party 
the  troops  and  ambassadors  sent  to  retard  his  progress, 
and  made  a  short  halt  at  Interamnia,  about  seventy 
miles  from  Rome.  His  victory  was  already  secure  ; 
but  the  despair  of  the  praetorians  might  have  rendered 
it  bloody  ;  and  Severus  had  the  laudable  ambition  of 
ascending  the  throne  without  drawing  the  sword."1 
His  emissaries,  dispersed  in  the  capital,  assured  the 
guards,  that  provided  they  would  abandon  their  worth- 
less prince,  and  the  perpetrators  of  the  murder  of  Per- 
tinax,  to  the  justice  of  the  conqueror,  he  would  no 
longer  consider  that  melancholy  event  as  the  act  of  the 
whole  body.  The  faithless  praetorians,  whose  resis- 
tance was  supported  only  by  sullen  obstinacy,  gladly 
complied  with  the  easy  conditions,  seized  the  greatest 
part  of  the  assassins,  and  signified  to  the  senate,  that 
they  no  longer  defended  the  cause  of  Julian.  That 
assembly,  convoked  by  the  consul,  unanimously  ac- 
knowledged Severus  as  lawful  emperor,  decreed  divine 
honours  to  Pertinax,  and  pronounced  a  sentence  of  de- 
position and  death  against  his  unfortunate  successor, 
and  condemned  Julian  was  conducted  into  a  private 
and  executed  by  apartment  of  the  baths  of  the  palace,  and 

order  of  t lie  se-  .  '  ,       ,    ,  .   r.     .    '  - 

nate,  A.  D.  193.  beheaded  as  a  common  criminal,  alter 
June  2.  having  purchased,  with  an  immense 

treasure,  an  anxious  and  precarious  reign  of  only  sixty- 
six  days."  The  almost  incredible  expedition  of  Se- 
verus, who,  in  so  short  a  space  of  time,  conducted  a 
numerous  army  from  the  banks  of  the  Danube  to  those 
of  the  Tyber,  proves  at  once  the  plenty  of  provisions 
produced  by  agriculture  and  commerce,  the  goodness 
of  the  roads,  the  discipline  of  the  legions,  and  the  in- 
dolent subdued  temper  of  the  provinces.0 

,  ..       The  first  cares  of  Severus  were  be- 

Disgrace  of  the  .  , 

Pretoria's  stowed  on  two  measures,  the  one  dictat- 
guards.  ej  0y  policy,  the  other  by  decency;  the 
revenge,  and  the  honours,  due  to  the  memory  of  Perti- 
nax. Before  the  new  emperor  entered  Rome,  he  is- 
sued his  commands  to  the  prfetorian  guards,  directing 
them  to  await  his  arrival  on  a  large  plain  near  the  city, 
without  arms,  but  in  the  habits  of  ceremony,  in  which 
they  were  accustomed  to  attend  their  sovereign.  He 
was  obeyed  by  those  haughty  troops,  whose  contrition 
was  the  effect  of  their  just  terrors.  A  chosen  part  of 
the  Illyrian  army  encompassed  them  with  levelled 
spears.  Incapable  of  flight  or  resistance,  they  ex- 
pected their  fate  in  silent  consternation.  Severus 
mounted  the  tribunal,  sternly  reproached  them  with 
perfidy  and  cowardice,  dismissed  them  with  ignominy 
from  the  trust  which  they  had  betrayed,  despoiled 
them  of  their  splendid  ornaments,  and  banished  them, 
on  pain  of  death,  to  the  distance  of  an  hundred  miles 
from  the  capital.  During  the  transaction,  another  de- 
tachment had  been  sent  to  seize  their  arms,  occupy 
their  camp,  and  prevent  the  hasty  consequences  of  their 
despair.p 

Funeral  and  apo-  The  funeral  and  consecration  of  Per- 
theosis  of  l'crti-  tinax  was  next  solemnized  with  every 
nax-  circumstance  of  sad  magnificence.'  The 

senate,  with  a  melancholy  pleasure,  performed  the  last 

«i  Victor  and  Eutropius,  viii.  17.  mention  a  combat  near  the  Mil 
vian  bridge,  the  fonte  Molle,  unknown  to  the  better  and  more  an- 
cient writers. 

n  Dion,  l.lxxiii.  p.  1240.    Herodian,  t.  ii.  p.  83.  Hist.  August,  p  63. 

o  From  these  sixty  six  days,  we  must  first  deduct  sixteen,  as  Per- 
tinax was  murdered  on  the  28th  of  March,  and  Severus  most  proba- 
bly ejected  on  the  13th  of  April,  (see  Hist.  August,  p.  63.  and  Tille- 
mont,  Hist,  des  Empercurs,  torn.  iii.  p.  393.  Note  7.)  We  cannot 
allow  less  than  ten  days  after  his  election,  to  put  a  numerous  army 
in  motion.  Forty  days  remain  for  this  rapid  march  ;  and  as  we  may 
compute  about  eight  hundred  miles  from  Rome  to  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Vienna,  lite  army  of  Severus  marched  twenty  miles  every 
day,  without  halt  or  intermission. 

p  Dion,  I.  lxxiv.  p.  1241.    Herodian,  I.  ii.  p.  84. 

q  Dion,  (I.  lxxiv.  p.  1244.)  who  assisted  at  theccremony  asa  sena- 
tor, gives  a  most  pompous  description  of  it. 


rites  to  that  excellent  prince,  whom  they  had  loved, 
and  still  regretted.  The  concern  of  his  successor  was 
probably  less  sincere.  He  esteemed  the  virtues  of 
Pertinax,  but  those  virtues  would  for  ever  have  con- 
fined his  ambition  to  a  private  station.  Severus  pro- 
nounced his  funeral  oration  with  studied  eloquence, 
inward  satisfaction,  and  well-acted  sorrow;  and  by 
this  pious  regard  to  his  memory,  convinced  the  credu- 
lous multitude  that  he  alone  was  worthy  to  supply  his 
place.  Sensible,  however,  that  arms,  not  ceremonies, 
must  assert  his  claim  to  the  empire,  he  left  Rome  at 
the  end  of  thirty  days,  and  without  suffering  himself 
to  be  elated  by  this  easy  victory,  prepared  to  encounter 
his  more  formidable  rivals. 

The  uncommon  abilities  and  fortune  Success  af  Seve- 
c  o  i  -i        t  i         .  i  ■      rus  against  Ni- 

ot  Severus  have  induced  an  elegant  his-  ger  af)d  agajnst 
torian  to  compare  him  with  the  first  and  AJbinus. 
greatest  of  the  Caesars/  The  parallel  is,  at  least,  im- 
perfect. Where  shall  we  find,  in  the  character  of  Se- 
verus, the  commanding  superiority  of  soul,  the  ge- 
nerous clemency,  and  the  various  genius,  which  could 
reconcile  and  unite  the  love  of  pleasure,  the  thirst  of 
knowledge,  and  the  fire  of  ambition]5  In  one  instance 
only,  they  may  be  compared,  with  some  degree  of 
propriety;  in  the  celerity  of  their  motions,  and  their 
civil  victories.  In  less  than  four  years,'  A  D  j93_]g,7 
Severus  subdued  the  riches  of  the  east, 
and  valour  of  the  west.  He  vanquished  two  competi- 
tors of  reputation  and  ability,  and  defeated  numerous 
armies,  provided  with  weapons  and  discipline  equal  to 
his  own.  In  that  age,  the  art  of  fortification,  and  the 
principles  of  tactics,  were  well  understood  by  all  the 
Roman  generals ;  and  the  constant  superiority  of  Se- 
verus was  that  of  an  artist,  who  uses  the  same  instru- 
ments with  more  skill  and  industry  than  his  rivals.  I 
shall  not,  however,  enter  into  a  minute  narrative  of 
these  military  operations;  but  as  the  two  civil  wars 
against  Niger  and  against  Albinus  were  almost  the 
same  in  their  conduct,  event,  and  consequences,  I  shall 
collect  into  one  point  of  view,  the  most  striking  cir- 
cumstances, tending  to  develop  the  character  of  the 
conqueror,  and  the  state  of  the  empire. 

Falsehood  and  insincerity,  unsuitable  conduct  of  the 
as  they  seem  to  the  dignity  of  public  'wo  civil  wars, 
transactions,  offend  us  with  a  less  degrading  idea  of 
meanness,  than  when  they  are  found  in  the  intercourse 
of  private  life.  In  the  latter,  they  discover  a  want  of 
courage ;  in  the  other,  only  a  defect  of  power  :  and, 
as  it  is  impossible  for  the  most  able  statesmen  to  sub- 
due millions  of  followers  and  enemies  by  their  own 
personal  strength,  the  world,  under  the  name  of  poli- 
cy, seems  to  have  granted  them  a  very  liberal  indul- 
o-ence  of  craft  and  dissimulation.  Yet 

.      c  o  4.  u  »-c  j     Arts  of  tfeverus 

the  arts  ot  aeverus  cannot  be  justified 
by  the  most  ample  privileges  of  state  reason.  He 
promised  only  to  betray,  he  flattered  only  to  ruin  ;  and 
however  he  might  occasionally  bind  himself  by  oaths 
and  treaties,  his  conscience,  obsequious  to  his  interest, 
always  released  him  from  the  inconvenient  obliga- 
tion." 

If  his  two  competitors,  reconciled  by  towar(Is  Ni  . 
their  common  danger,  had  advanced 
upon  him  without  delay,  perhaps  Severus  would  have 
sunk  under  their  united  effort.  Had  they  even  attack- 
ed him,  at  the  same  time,  with  separate  views  and 
separate  armies,  the  contest  might  have  been  long  and 
doubtful.  But  they  fell,  singly  and  successively,  an 
easy  prey  to  the  arts  as  well  as  arms  of  their  subtle 
enemy,  lulled  into  security  by  the  moderation  of  his 


r  Herodian,  I.  iii.  p.  112. 

■  Though  it  is  not,  most  assuredly,  the  intention  of  Lucnn  to  exalt 
the  character  of  Casar,  yet  the  idea  he  gives  of  that  hero,  in  the  tenth 
book  of  the  Pbarsslia,  where  he  describes  him,  at  the  same  time 
making  love  to  Cleopatra,  sustaining  a  siege  against  the  power  of 
Egypt,  and  conversing  with  the  sages  of  the  country,  is,  in  reality, 
the  noblest  panegyric. 

t  Reckoning  from  this  election,  April  13,  193,  to  the  death  of  Albi- 
nus, February  19, 197.    See  Tillemont's  Chronology 

"  Herodian,  I.  ii.  p.  85. 
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professions,  and  overwhelmed  by  the  rapidity  of  his 
action.  He  first  marched  against  Niger,  whose  repu- 
tation and  power  he  the  most  dreaded  :  but  lie  declined 
any  hostile  declarations,  suppressed  the  name  of  his 
antagonist,  and  only  signified  to  the  senate  and  people 
his  intention  of  regulating  the  eastern  provinces.  In 
private  he  spoke  of  Niger,  his  old  friend  and  intended 
successor,51  with  the  most  affectionate  regard,  and 
highly  applauded  his  generous  design  of  revenging 
the  murder  of  Pertinax.  To  punish  the  vile  usurper 
of  the  throne,  was  the  duty  of  every  Roman  general. 
To  persevere  in  arms,  and  to  resist  a  lawful  emperor, 
acknowledged  by  the  senate,  would  alone  render  him 
criminal'.?  The  sons  of  Niger  had  fallen  into  his 
hands  among  the  children  of  the  provincial  governors, 
detained  at  Rome  as  pledges  for  the  loyalty  of  their 
parents.1  As  long  as  the  power  of  Niger  inspired 
terror,  or  even  respect,  they  were  educated  with  the 
most  tender  care,  with  the  children  of  Severus  him- 
self; but  they  were  soon  involved  in  their  father's 
ruin,  and  removed,  first  by  exile,  and  afterwards  by 
death,  from  the  eye  of  public  compassion.3 

,    . ...  Whilst  Severus  was  engaged  in  his 

towards  Album".  ,      ,     ,  . 

eastern  war,  he  had  reason  to  appre- 
hend that  the  governor  of  Britain  might  pass  the  sea 
and  the  Alps,  occupy  the  vacant  seat  of  empire,  and 
oppose  his  return  with  the  authority  of  the  senate  and 
the  forces  of  the  west.  The  ambiguous  conduct  of 
Albinus,  in  not  assuming  the  imperial  title,  left  room 
for  negotiation.  Forgetting,  at  once,  his  professions 
of  patriotism,  and  the  jealousy  of  sovereign  power,  he 
accepted  the  precarious  rank  of  Caesar,  as  a  reward  for 
his  fatal  neutrality.  Till  the  first  contest  was  decided, 
Severus  treated  the  man,  whom  he  had  doomed  to  de- 
struction, with  every  mark  of  esteem  and  regard. 
Even  in  the  letter,  in  which  he  announced  his  victory 
over  Niger,  he  styles  Albinus  the  brother  of  his  soul 
and  empire,  sends  him  the  affectionate  salutations  of 
his  wife  Julia,  and  his  young  family,  and  entreats  him 
to  preserve  the  armies  and  the  republic  faithful  to  their 
common  interest.  The  messengers  charged  with  this 
letter  were  instructed  to  accost  the  Caesar  with  re- 
spect, to  desire  a  private  audience,  and  to  plunge  their 
daggers  into  his  heart.b  The  conspiracy  was  disco- 
vered, and  the  too  credulous  Albinus,  at  length,  passed 
over  to  the  continent,  and  prepared  for  an  unequal  con- 
test with  his  rival,  who  rushed  upon  him  at  the  head 
of  a  veteran  and  victorious  army. 
Event  of  the  The  military  labours  of  Severus  seem 
civil  wars,  inadequate  to  the  importance  of  his  con- 
quests. Two  engagements,0  the  one  near  the  Helles- 
pont, the  other  in  the  narrow  defiles  of  Cilicia,  decided 
the  fate  of  his  Syrian  competitor ;  and  the  troops  of 
Europe  asserted  their  usual  ascendant  over  the  effemi- 
nate natives  of  Asia/  The  battle  of  Lyons,  where  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand'  Romans  were  engaged, 
was  equally  fatal  to  Albinus.  The  valour  of  the 
British  army  maintained,  indeed,  a  sharp  and  doubtful 
contest  with  the  hardy  discipline  of  the  Illyrian  legions. 
The  fame  and  person  of  Severus  appeared,  during  a 
few  moments,  irrecoverably  lost,  till  that  warlike 


s  Whilst  Severus  was  very  dangerously  ill,  it  was  industriously 
given  out.  that  he  intended  to  appoint  Niger  and  Albinus  his  succes- 
sors. As  he  could  not  be  sincere  with  respect  to  both,  he  might  not 
be  so  with  regard  to  either.  Yet  Severus  carried  his  hypocrisy  so 
far,  as  to  profess  that  intention  in  the  memoirs  of  his  own  life. 

y  Hist.  August,  p.  65, 

z  This  practice,  invented  by  Commodus,  proved  very  useful  to  Se- 
verus. He  found,  at  Rome,  the  children  of  many  of  the  principal 
adherents  of  his  rivals  ;  and  he  employed  them  more  than  once  to 
intimidate,  or  seduce,  the  parents. 

a  Herodian,  I.  iii.  p.  96.    Hist.  August,  p.  67,  68. 

t>  Hist.  August,  p.  84.  Spartianus  has  inserted  this  curious  letter  at 
full  length. 

c  [There  were  three  engagements,  one  near  to  Cyzicum.  not  far 
from  the  Hellespont ;  the  second  near  Nice,  in  Bithynia  ;  the  third 
near  Issus,  in  Cilicia.  where  Alexander  had  defeated  Darius.  (Dion, 
p.  1247—49.    Herodian,  book  iii.  c.  2  &  4.)—0.] 

J  Consult  the  third  book  of  llerodiau,  and  the  6eventy-fourth  book 
of  Dion  Cassius. 

<=  Dion,  1.  Ixxv.  p.  1260. 


prince  rallied  his  fainting  troops,  and  led  them  on  to  a 
decisive  victory/  The  war  was  finished  by  that  me- 
morable day. 

The  civil  wars  of  modern  Europe  decided  by  one 
have  been  distinguished,  not  only  by  the  or  tw0  battles, 
fierce  animosity,  but  likewise  by  the  obstinate  perse- 
verance, of  the  contending  factions.  They  have  gene- 
rally been  justified  by  some  principle,  or,  at  least,  co- 
loured by  some  pretext,  of  religion,  freedom,  or  loy- 
alty. The  leaders  were  nobles  of  independent  proper- 
ty and  hereditary  influence.  The  troops  fought  like 
men  interested  in  the  decision  of  the  quarrel;  and  as 
military  spirit  and  party  zeal  were  strongly  diffused 
throughoutthe  whole  community,  a  vanquished  chief 
was  immediately  supplied  with  new  adherents,  eager 
to  shed  their  blood  in  the  same  cause.  But  the  Ro- 
mans, after  the  fall  of  the  republic,  combated  only  for 
the  choice  of  masters.  Under  the  standard  of  a  popu- 
lar candidate  for  empire,  a  few  enlisted  from  affection, 
some  from  fear,  many  from  interest,  none  from  princi- 
ple. The  legions,  uninflamed  by  party  zeal,  were 
allured  into  civil  war  by  liberal  donatives,  and  still 
more  liberal  promises.  A  defeat,  by  disabling  the 
chief  from  the  performance  of  his  engagements,  dis- 
solved the  mercenary  allegiance  of  his  followers;  and 
left  them  to  consult  their  own  safety,  by  a  timely  de- 
sertion of  an  unsuccessful  cause.  It  was  of  little  mo- 
ment to  the  provinces,  under  whose  name  they  were 
oppressed  or  governed  ;  they  were  driven  by  the  im- 
pulsion of  the  present  power,  and  as  soon  as  that 
power  yielded  to  a  superior  force,  they  hastened  to  im- 
plore the  clemency  of  the  conqueror,  who,  as  he  had 
an  immense  debt  to  discharge,  was  obliged  to  sacrifice 
the  most  guilty  countries  to  the  avarice  of  his  soldiers. 
In  the  vast  extent  of  the  Roman  empire,  there  were 
few  fortified  cities  capable  of  protecting  a  routed  army ; 
nor  was  there  any  person,  or  family,  or  order  of  men, 
whose  natural  interest,  unsupported  by  the  powers  of 
government,  was  capable  of  restoring  the  cause  of  a 
sinking  party.5 

Yet,  in  the  contest  between  Niger  and  siege  of  By- 
Severus,  a  single  city  deserves  an  hon-  zantium. 
ourable  exception.  As  Byzantium  was  one  of  the 
greatest  passages  from  Europe  into  Asia,  it  had  been 
provided  with  a  strong  garrison,  and  a  fleet  of  five 
hundred  vessels  was  anchored  in  the  harbour.1"  The 
impetuosity  of  Severus  disappointed  this  prudent 
scheme  of  defence ;  he  left  to  his  generals  the  siege 
of  Byzantium,  forced  the  less  guarded  passage  of  the 
Hellespont,  and,  impatient  of  a  meaner  enemy,  pressed 
forward  to  encounter  his  rival.  Byzantium,  attacked 
by  a  numerous  and  increasing  army,  and  afterwards  by 
the  naval  poweT  of  the  empire,  sustained  a  siege  of 
three  years,  and  remained  faithful  to  the  name  and  me- 
mory of  Niger.  The  citizens  and  soldiers  (we  know 
not  from  what  cause)  were  animated  with  equal  fury ; 
several  of  the  principal  officers  of  Niger,  who  despair- 
ed of,  or  who  disdained,  a  pardon,  had  thrown  them- 
selves into  this  last  refuge  :  the  fortifications  were  es- 
teemed impregnable,  and,  in  the  defence  of  the  place, 
a  celebrated  engineer  displayed  all  the  mechanic 
powers  known  to  the  ancients.'  Byzantium,  at  length, 
surrendered  to  famine.    The  magistrates  and  soldiers 


f  Dion,  1.  Ixxv.  p.  1261.  Herodian,  1.  iii.  p.  110.  Hist.  August,  p. 
68.  The  battle  was  fought  in  the  plain  of  Trevoux.  three  or  four 
leagues  from  Lyons.    See  Tillemont,  lorn.  iii.  p.  406.    Note  18. 

[According  to  Herodian,  it  was  the  lieutenant  Ltetus  who  re- 
called the  troops  ro  the  combat,  and  gained  this  battle,  which  was 
almost  lost  by  Severus.  Dion  also  attributes  to  him  a  great  part  of 
the  victory.  Through  fear  perhaps,  or  jealousy,  Severus  at  last 
caused  him  to  he  put  to  death.    Dion.  p.  1264. — O.] 

c  Montesquieu,  Considerations  sur  la  Grandeur  et  la  Decadence  des 
Romains,  c.  xii. 

b  Most  of  these,  as  may  be  snpposed,  were  small  open  vessels  :  some, 
however,  were  galleys  of  two.  and  a  few  of  three,  ranks  of  oars. 

i  The  engineer's  name  was  Priscus.  His  skill  saved  his  life,  and 
he  was  taken  into  the  service  of  the  conqueror.  For  the  pnrtirulai 
facts  of  the  siege,  consult  Dion  Cassius  (I.  Ixxv.  p.  1231.)  and  Hero 
dian  (1.  iii.  p.  95.)  for  the  theory  of  it,  the  fanciful  Chevalier  de  Fo 
lard  may  be  looked  into.    See  Polyhe.tom.  i.  p.  76. 
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were  put  to  the  sword,  the  walls  demolished,  the  pri- 
vileges suppressed,  and  the  destined  capital  of  the 
east  subsisted  only  as  an  open  village,  subject  to  the 
insulting  jurisdiction  of  Perinthus.!  The  historian 
Dion,  who  had  admired  the  flourishing,  and  lamented 
the  desolate,  state  of  Byzantium,  accused  the  revenge 
of  Severus,  for  depriving  the  Roman  people  of  the 
strongest  bulwark  against  the  barbarians  of  Pontus 
and  Asia.k  The  truth  of  this  observation  was  but  too 
well  justified  in  the  succeeding  age,  when  the  Gothic 
fleets  covered  the  Euxine,  and  passed  through  the  un- 
defended Bosphorus  into  the  centre  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean. 

Both  Niger  and  Albinus  were  disco- 
vered and  put  to  death  in  their  flight  from 
the  field  of  battle.  Their  fate  excited 
neither  surprise  nor  compassion.  They 
had  staked  their  lives  against  the  chance  of  empire, 
and  suffered  what  they  would  have  inflicted  ;  nor  did 
Severus  claim  the  arrogant  superiority  of  suffering  his 
rivals  to  live  in  a  private  station.  But  his  unforgiving 
temper,  stimulated  by  avarice,  indulged  a  spirit  of  re- 
venge, where  there  was  no  room  for  apprehension. 
The  most  considerable  of  the  provincials,  who,  with- 
out any  dislike  to  the  fortunate  candidate,  had  obeyed 
the  governor  under  whose  authority  they  were  acci- 
dentally placed,  were  punished  by  death,  exile,  and 
especially  by  the  confiscation  of  their  estates.  Many 
cities  of  the  east  were  stript  of  their  ancient  honours, 
and  obliged  to  pay  into  the  treasury  of  Severus,  four 
times  the  amount  of  the  sums  contributed  by  them  for 
the  service  of  Niger.1 

Animosity  of  Till  the  final  decision  of  the  war,  the 
Severus  against  cruelty  of  Severus  was,  in  some  mea- 
the  senate.  surej  restrained  by  the  uncertainty  of  the 
event,  and  his  pretended  reverence  for  the  senate.  The 
head  of  Albinus,  accompanied  with  a  menacing  letter, 
announced  to  the  Romans,  that  he  was  resolved  to 
spare  none  of  the  adherents  of  his  unfortunate  compe- 
titors. He  was  irritated  by  the  just  suspicion  that  he 
never  had  possessed  the  affections  of  the  senate,  and 
he  concealed  his  old  malevolence  under  the  recent  dis- 
covery of  some  treasonable  correspondences.  Thirty- 
five  senators,  however,  accused  of  having  favoured  the 
party  of  Albinus,  he  freely  pardoned  ;  and,  by  his  sub- 
sequent behaviour,  endeavoured  to  convince  them,  that 
he  had  forgotten,  as  well  as  forgiven,  their  supposed 
offences.  But  at  the  same  time  he  condemned  forty- 
one"1  other  senators,  whose  names  history  has  record- 
ed; their  wives,  children,  and  clients,  attended  them 
in  death,  and  the  noblest  provincials  of  Spain  and  Gaul 
were  involved  in  the  same  ruin.  Such  rigid  justice, 
for  so  he  termed  it,  was,  in  the  opinion  of  Severus,  the 
only  conduct  capable  of  ensuring  peace  lo  the  people, 
or  stability  to  the  prince;  and  he  condescended  slight- 
ly to  lament,  that,  to  be  mild,  it  was  necessary  that  he 
should  first  be  cruel." 


j  [Perinthus,  upon  the  shores  of  [he  Propontis,  was  finally  called 
Hcraclea,  and  this  Dame  can  he  traced  in  that  of  Erekli,  situated 
upon  the  site  of  this  city,  now  in  ruins.  Pee  D'Ativille,  Ceour.  nuc. 
vol.  i.  p.  291.  Byzantium,  afterwards  Constantinople,  caused  in  its 
turn,  the  decline  of  Heracles. — <?.] 

k  Notwithstanding  the  authority  of  Spartiauus  and  some  modern 
Greeks,  we  may  he  assured  from  Dion  and  Herodian,  that  Byzanti- 
um, many  years  after  ll.edenth  of  Severus,  lay  in  ruins. 

[There  is  no  contradiction  hetween  the  account  of  Dion  and  that 
of  Spartiauus,  and  of  other  modern  Greeks.  Dion  does  not  say  that 
Severus  destroyed  Byzantium — he  says  only  thai  he  deprived  it  of 
its  immunities  and  privileges,  rohhed  its  inhabitant;'  of  their  proper- 
ty, demolished  its  fortifications,  and  subjected  the  city  to  the  juris- 
diction of  Perinthus.  Thus,  when  Spartianus,  Suidas  and  Cedre- 
nus,  say  that  Severus  and  his  son  Antoninus,  al  last  testored  to  By- 
zantium its  rights  and  privileges;  erected  letnples  in  it  ,  &c,  this  can 
very  easily  he  reconciled  with  the  acrount  of  Dion;  liesides,  also, 
the  latter  spoke  of  it  in  the  fragments  of  his  history  which  have 
heen  lost.  According  to  Herodian,  his  expressions  are  evidently  ex- 
aggerated, and  there  are  so  many  inaccuracies  in  his  history  of  Se- 
verus, that  it  is  more  than  probable  that  this  is  one  of  them. —  (?.] 

1  Dion,  lxxiv.  p.  1250. 

">  Dion,  (I.  l.vxv.  p.  1204.)  only  29  senators  are  mentioned  hy  him, 
hut  41  are  named  in  the  Augustan  History,  p.  69.  among  whom  are 
six  of  the  name  of  Pesccnnius.  Herodian  (1.  iii.  p.  113.)  speaks  in 
general  of  the  cruelties  of  Severus. 

a  Aurelius  Victor. 


The  true  interest  of  an  absolute  mo-  The  wisdom  and 
narch  generally  coincides  with  that  of  justice  of  his  go- 
his  people.  Their  numbers,  their  wealth  vern,"ent- 
their  order,  and  their  security,  are  the  best  and  only 
foundations  of  his  real  greatness  ;  and  were  he  totally 
devoid  of  virtue,  prudence  might  supply  its  place,  and 
would  dictate  the  same  rule  of  conduct.  Severus  con- 
sidered the  Roman  empire  as  his  property,  and  had  no 
sooner  secured  the  possession,  than  he  bestowed  his 
care  on  the  cultivation  and  improvement  of  so  valuable 
an  acquisition.  Salutary  laws,  execuled  with  inflexible 
firmness,  soon  corrected  most  of  the  abuses  with  which, 
since  the  death  of  Marcus,  every  part  of  the  govern- 
ment had  been  infected.  In  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice, the  judgments  of  the  emperor  were  characterized 
by  attention,  discernment,  and  impartiality;  and  when- 
ever he  deviated  from  the  strict  line  of  equity,  it  was 
generally  in  favour  of  the  poor  and  oppressed  ;  not  so 
much  indeed  from  any  sense  of  humanity,  as  from  the 
natural  propensity  of  a  despot,  to  humble  the  pride  of 
greatness,  and  to  sink  all  his  subjects  to  the  same 
common  level  of  absolute  dependence.  His  expensive 
taste  for  building,  magnificent  shows,  and  above  all  a 
constant  and  liberal  distribution  of  corn  and  provisions, 
were  the  surest  means  of  captivating  the  affection  of 
the  Roman  people.0  The  misfortunes  of  General  pence 
civil  discord  were  obliterated.  The  calm  an<1  prosperity, 
of  peace  and  prosperity  was  once  more  experienced  in 
the  provinces;  and  many  cities,  restored  by  the  muni- 
ficence of  Severus,  assumed  the  title  of  his  colonies, 
and  attested  by  public  monuments  their  gratitude  and 
felicity.P  The  fame  of  the  Roman  arms  was  revived 
by  that  Warlike  and  successful  emperor,i  and  he  boast- 
ed with  a  just  pride,  that,  having  received  the  empire 
oppressed  with  foreign  and  domestic  wars,  he  left  it 
established  in  profound,  universal,  and  honourable 
peace.' 

Although  the  wounds  of  civil  war  Relaxation  of  mi- 
appeared  completely  healed,  its  mortal  lltary  discipline, 
poison  still  lurked  in  the  vitals  of  the  constitution. 
Severus  possessed  a  considerable  share  of  vigour  and 
ability  ;  but  the  daring  soul  of  the  first  Caesar,  or  the 
deep  policy  of  Augustus,  were  scarcely  equal  to  the 
task  of  curbing  the  insolence  of  the  victorious  legions. 
By  gratitude,  by  misguided  policy,  by  seeming  neces- 
sity, Severus  was  induced  to  relax  the  nerves  of  disci- 
pline.' The  vanity  of  his  soldiers  was  flattered  with 
the  honour  of  wearing  gold  rings ;  their  ease  was 
indulged  in  the  permission  of  living  with  their  wives 
in  the  idleness  of  quarters.  He  increased  their  pay 
beyond  the  example  of  former  times,  and  taught  them 
to  expect,  and  soon  to  claim,  extraordinary  donatives 
on  every  public  occasion  of  danger  or  festivity.  Elated 
by  success,  enervated  by  luxury,  and  raised  above  the 
level  of  subjects  by  their  dangerous  privileges,'  they 
soon  became  incapable  of  military  fatigue,  oppressive 
to  the  country,  and  impatient  of  a  just  subordination. 
Their  officers  asserted  the  superiority  of  rank  hy  a 
more  profuse  and  elegant  luxury.  There  is  still  extant 
a  letter  of  Severus,  lamenting  the  licentious  state  of 


o  Dion,  I.  Ixxvi.  p.  1272.  Hist.  August,  p.  07.  Severus  celebrated 
the  secular  games  with  extraordinary  magnificence,  and  he  left  in 
the  public  granaries  a  provision  of  corn  tor  seven  years,  at  the  rate 
of  75  000  modii,  or  about  2500  quarters  per  day.  1  am  persuaded 
that  the  granaries  of  Severus  were  supplied  for  a  long  term,  but  I 
am  not  less  persuaded,  that  policy  on  t tie  one  hand,  and  admiration 
on  the  other,  magnified  the  hoard  far  beyond  its  true  contents. 

pSee  Spanheim's  treatise  of  ancient  medals,  the  inscriptions,  and 
our  learned  travellers.  Spon  and  Wheeler,  Shaw,  Pocock,  &c.  who, 
in  Africa.  Greer e,  and  Asia,  have  found  more  monuments  of  Severus 
than  of  any  other  Roman  emperor  whatsoever. 

q  He  carried  tiis  victorious  arms  to  Seleucia  and  Ctesiphon,  the  en- 
pitals  of  the  Parthian  monarchy.  I  shall  h  ive  occasion  to  mention 
this  war  in  its  proper  place. 

'  Ktinm  in  Br!ta?inis,\v:\e  his  owe  just  and  emphatic  expression. 
Hist.  August.  711. 

«  Herodian,  I  iii.  p.  115.    Hist.  August,  p,  68; 

t  Upon  the  insolence  and  privileges  of  H  e  soldiers,  the  lfith  satire, 
falsely  ascribed  to  Juvenal,  may  be  consulted  ;  the  style  and  circum- 
stances of  it  would  induce  me  to  believe,  that  it  was  composed  under 
the  reign  of  Severus,  or  that  of  his  son. 
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the  army,u  and  exhorting  one  of  his  generals  to  begin 
the  necessary  reformation  from  the  tribunes  them- 
selves; since,  as  he  justly  observes,  the  officer  who 
has  forfeited  the  esteem,  will  never  command  the 
obedience,  of  his  soldiers/  Had  the  emperor  pursued 
the  train  of  reflection,  he  would  have  discovered,  that 
the  primary  cause  of  this  general  corruption  might  be 
ascribed,  not  indeed  to  the  example,  but  to  the  perni- 
cious indulgence,  however,  of  the  commander  in  chief. 
New  establish-  The  pr^torians,  who  murdered  their 
merit  of  the  pr-c-  emperor  and  sold  the  empire,  had  re- 
tonan  guards.  ceived  the  just  punishment  of  their  trea- 
son ;  but  the  necessary,  though  dangerous,  institution 
of  guards,  was  soon  restored  on  a  new  model  by  Se- 
verus,  and  increased  to  four  times  the  ancient  number." 
Formerly  these  troops  had  been  recruited  in  Italy;  and 
as  the  adjacent  provinces  gradually  imbibed  the  softer 
manner  of  Rome,  the  levies  were  extended  to  Mace- 
donia, Noricum,  and  Spain.  In  the  room  of  these 
elegant  troops,  better  adapted  to  the  pomp  of  courts 
than  to  the  uses  of  war,  it  was  established  by  Severus, 
that  from  all  the  legions  of  the  frontiers,  the  soldiers 
most  distinguished  for  strength,  valour,  and  fidelity, 
should  be  occasionally  draughted ;  and  promoted,  as 
an  honour  and  reward,  into  the  more  eligible  service 
of  the  guards.1  By  this  new  institution,  the  Italian 
youth  were  diverted  from  the  exercise  of  arms,  and 
the  capital  was  terrified  by  the  strange  aspect  and 
manners  of  a  multitude  of  barbarians.  But  Severus 
flattered  himself,  that  the  legions  would  consider  these 
chosen  praetorians  as  the  representatives  of  the  whole 
military  order;  and  that  the  present  aid  of  fifty  thou- 
sand men,  superior  in  arms  and  appointments  to  any 
force  that  could  be  brought  into  the  field  against  them, 
would  for  ever  crush  the  hopes  of  rebellion,  and  secure 
the  empire  to  himself  and  his  posterity. 

•mL  ~<k  The  command  of  these  favoured  and 

The  office  of  .       ..  ..  , 
praetorian  pre-  formidable  troops  soon  became  the  first 

fect-  office  of  the  empire.    As  the  government 

degenerated  into  military  despotism,  the  praetorian 
praefect,  who  in  his  origin  had  been  a  simple  captain 
of  the  guards/  was  placed,  not  only  at  the  head  of  the 
army,  but  of  the  finances,  and  even  of  the  law.  In 
every  department  of  administration,  he  represented  the 
person,  and  exercised  the  authority,  of  the  emperor. 
The  first  praefect  who  enjoyed  and  abused  this  immense 
power  was  Plautianus,  the  favourite  minister  of  Se- 
verus. His  reign  lasted  above  ten  years,  till  the 
marriage  of  his  daughter  with  the  eldest  son  of  the 
emperor,  which  seemed  to  assure  his  fortune,  proved 
the  occasion  of  his  ruin.1  The  animosities  of  the 
palace,  by  irritating  the  ambition  and  alarming  the 
fears  of  Plautianus,  threatened  to  produce  a  revolution, 
and  obliged  the  emperor,  who  still  loved  him,  to  con- 


11  [Not  of  the  army  in  general,  but  of  the  troops  in  Gaul.  Even 
this  letter  and  its  contents  seem  to  prove  that  Severus  had  determined 
to  re-establish  the  discipline  of  the  army.  Herodian  is  the  only  his- 
torian who  accuses  him  of  having  been  the  first  cause  of  its  remiss- 
ness.— G.] 

v  Hist.  August,  p.  73. 

»  Herodian.  1.  iii.  p.  131. 

*  Dion,  I.  Ixxiv.  p.  1243. 

>'  [The  Prefect  of  the  Prrrtorians  had  never  been  a  mere  captain  of 
the  guards.  From  the  moment  of  the  creation  of  this  office  under 
Augustus,  it  was  one  of  great  power.  This  emperor  also  command 
ed  that  there  should  always  he  two  Prefects  of  the  Pra»torian  guard, 
who  should  he  chosen  from  the  equestrian  rank  only.  Tiberius  first 
discarded  the  first  part  of  this  ordinance.  Alexander  Severus  vio- 
lated the  second  by  appointing  prefects  from  among  the  senators. 
It  appears  that  it  was  under  Commodus  that  the  prefects  of  the 
Pranorian  obtained  their  power  over  the  civil  jurisdiction — this  ex- 
tended only  over  Italy,  with  the  exception  of  Rome  and  its  territory, 
which  was  under  the  command  of  the  prefect  of  the  city.  As  to  the 
direction  of  the  finances,  and  of  the  deduction  of  imposts,  it  was  not 
entrusted  to  them  till  after  the  great  changes  madr  by  the  first  Con- 
stantine  in  his  organization  of  the  empire,  at  least  I  know  of  no 
passage  which  attributes  it  to  them  before  this  time,  and  Draken- 
horch,  who  has  discussed  this  question  in  his  dissertation  De  officio 
Prcefectorum  pratorio.  (c.  vi.)  mentions  none.—  O.] 

x  One  of  his  most  daring  and  wanton  acts  of  power,  was  the  castra- 
tion of  an  hundred  free  Romans,  some  of  them  married  men,  and 
even  fathers  of  families;  merely  that  his  daughter,  on  her  marriage 
with  the  young  emperor,  might  be  attended  by  a  train  of  eunuchs 
worthy  of  an  cnsl«ra  queen.    Dion,  I.  Ixxvi.  p.  1271. 


sent  with  reluctance  to  his  death.'  After  the  fall  of 
Plautianus,  an  eminent  lawyer,  the  celebrated  Papi- 
nian,  was  appointed  to  execute  the  motley  office  of 
praetorian  praefect. 

Till  the  reign  of  Severus,  the  virtue  The  senate  op- 
and  even  the  good  sense  of  the  emperors  pressed  by  mis- 
fed  been  distinguished  by  their  zeal  or  tary  despotism, 
affected  reverence  for  the  senate,  and  by  a  tender 
regard  to  the  nice  frame  of  civil  policy  instituted  by 
Augustus.  But  the  youth  of  Severus  had  been  trained 
in  the  implicit  obedience  of  camps,  and  his  riper  years 
spent  in  the  despotism  of  military  command.  His 
haughty  and  inflexible  spirit  could  not  discover,  or 
would  not  acknowledge,  the  advantage  of  preserving 
an  intermediate  power,  however  imaginary,  between 
the  emperor  and  the  army.  He  disdained  to  profesa 
himself  the  servant  of  an  assembly  that  detested  his 
person  and  trembled  at  his  frown;  he  issued  his  com- 
mands, where  his  request  would  have  proved  as  effec- 
tual ;  assumed  the  conduct  and  style  of  a  sovereign 
and  a  conqueror,  and  exercised,  without  disguise,  the 
whole  legislative  as  well  as  the  executive  power. 

The  victory  over  the  senate  was  easy  Newma,jms  of 
and  inglorious.  Every  eye  and  every  the  imperial  prc- 
passion  were  directed  to  the  supreme  rogativc. 
magistrate,  who  possessed  the  arms  and  treasure  of  the 
state;  whilst  the  senate,  neither  elected  by  the  people, 
nor  guarded  by  military  force,  nor  animated  by  public 
spirit,  rested  its  declining  authority  on  the  frail  and 
crumbling  basis  of  ancient  opinion.  The  fine  theory 
of  a  republic  insensibly  vanished,  and  made  way  for 
the  more  natural  and  substantial  feelings  of  monarchy. 
As  the  freedom  and  honours  of  Rome  were  successively 
communicated  to  the  provinces,  in  which  the  old  go- 
vernment had  been  either  unknown,  or  was  remember- 
ed with  abhorrence,  the  tradition  of  republican  maxims 
was  gradually  obliterated.  The  Greek  historians  of 
the  age  of  the  Antoninesb  observe,  with  a  malicious 
pleasure,  that  although  the  sovereign  of  Rome,  in 
compliance  with  an  obsolete  prejudice,  abstained  from 
the  name  of  king,  he  possessed  the  full  measure  of 
regal  power.  In  the  reign  of  Severus,  the  senate  was 
filled  with  polished  and  eloquent  slaves  from  the 
eastern  provinces,  who  justified  personal  flattery  by 
speculative  principles  of  servitude.  These  new  advo- 
cates of  prerogative  were  heard  with  pleasure  by  the 
court,  and  with  patience  by  the  people,  when  they  in- 
culcated the  duty  of  passive  obedience,  and  descanted 
on  the  inevitable  mischiefs  of  freedom.  The  lawyers 
and  the  historians  concurred  in  teaching,  that  the 
imperial  authority  was  held,  not  by  the  delegated  com- 
mission, but  by  the  irrevocable  resignation,  of  the 
senate;  that  the  emperor  was  freed  from  the  restraint 
of  civil  laws,  could  command  by  his  arbitrary  will  the 
lives  and  fortunes  of  his  subjects,  and  might  dispose 
of  the  empire  as  of  his  private  patrimony.0  The  most 
eminent  of  the  civil  lawyers,  and  particularly  Papinian, 
Paulus,  and  Ulpian,  flourished  under  the  house  of  Se- 
verus; and  the  Roman  jurisprudence  having  closely 
united  itself  with  the  system  of  monarchy,  was  sup- 
posed to  have  attained  its  full  maturity  and  perfection. 


a  Dion,  1.  Ixxvi.  p.  1274.  Herodian,  I.  iii.  p.  122, 129.  The  gram- 
marian of  Alexandria  seems,  as  it  is  not  unusual,  much  better  ac- 
quainted with  this  mysterious  transaction,  and  more  assured  of  the 
guilt  of  Plautianus,  than  the  Roman  senator  ventures  to  he. 

[Plautianus  was  a  countryman,  a  kinsman,  and  an  old  friend  of 
Severus ;  he  had  so  entirely  obtained  the  ronhdeuce  of  the  emperor, 
that  he  was  ignorant  of  the  abuse  he  made  of  his  power.  Neverthe- 
less, Severus  was  at  last  informed  of  it,  and  began  from  that  time  to 
place  him  under  more  restraint.  The  marriage  of  Plautilla  with 
Caracalla,  was  unfortunate,  and  this  prince,  who  had  teen  induced 
by  force  to  consent  to  it,  threatened  both  father  and  daughter  that 
lie  would  destroy  them  as  soon  as  he  should  ascend  the  throne.  Af- 
ter this  Severus  feared  that  Plautian  would  exert  the  power  which 
he  still  possessed  against  the  imperial  fimily,  and  therefore  had  him 
slain  in  his  presence,  under  pretext  of  the  conspiracy  which  Dion 
believes,  or  supposes  to  have  existed. — O.] 

b  Appian,  in  Proem. 

c  Dion  Cnssius  seems  to  have  written  with  no  other  view  than  to 
form  these  opinions  into  an  historical  system.  The  Pandects  will 
show  how  assiduously  the  lawyers,  on  their  side,  laboured  in  the 
cause  of  prerogative. 
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The  contemporaries  of  Severus,  in  the  enjoyment  of 
the  peace  and  glory  of  his  reign,  forgave  the  cruelties 
by  which  it  had  been  introduced.  Posterity,  who 
experienced  the  fatal  effects  of  his  maxims  and  ex- 
ample, justly  considered  him  as  the  principal  author 
of  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

The  Death  of  Severus. —  Tyranny  of  Caracalla. —  Usur- 
pation of  Macrinus. — Follies  of  Elagabahis. —  Virtues 
of  Alexander  Severus, — Licentiousness  of  the  Army. — 
General  State  of  the  Roman  Finances. 

Greatness  and  The  ascent  to  greatness,  however  steep 
discontent  of  and  dangerous,  may  entertain  an  active 

Severus.  spirit  with  the  consciousness  and  exer- 
cise of  its  own  powers;  but  the  possession  of  a  throne 
could  never  yet  afford  a  lasting  satisfaction  to  an  am- 
bitious mind.  This  melancholy  truth  was  felt  and  ac- 
knowledged by  Severus.  Fortune  and  merit  had, 
from  an  humble  station,  elevated  him  to  the  first  place 
among  mankind.  "  He  had  been  all  things,"  as  he 
said  himself,  "and  all  was  of  little  value. "a  Dis- 
tracted with  the  care,  not  of  acquiring,  but  of  preserv- 
ing, an  empire,  oppressed  with  age  and  infirmities, 
careless  of  fame,b  and  satiated  with  power,  all  his 
prospects  of  life  were  closed.  The  desire  of  perpe- 
tuating the  greatness  of  his  family,  was  the  only  re- 
maining wish  of  his  ambition  and  paternal  tenderness. 
His  wife  the  em-     Like  most  of  the  Africans,  Severus 

press  Julia.  was  passionately  addicted  to  the  vain 
studies  of  magic  and  divination,  deeply  versed  in  the 
interpretation  of  dreams  and  omens,  and  perfectly  ac- 
quainted with  the  science  of  judicial  astrology ;  which, 
in  almost  every  age  except  the  present,  has  maintained 
its  dominion  over  the  mind  of  man.  He  had  lost  his 
first  wife,  whilst  he  was  governor  of  the  Lionnese 
Gaul.c  In  the  choice  of  a  second,  he  sought  only  to 
connect  himself  with  some  favourite  of  fortune ;  and 
as  soon  as  he  had  discovered  that  a  young  lady  of  E  me- 
sa, in  Syria,  had  a  royal  nativity,  he  solicited,  and  ob- 
tained her  hand.d  Julia  Domna  (for  that  was  her 
name)  deserved  all  that  the  stars  could  promise  her. 
She  possessed,  even  in  an  advanced  age,  the  attrac- 
tions of  beauty ,e  and  united  to  a  lively  imagination,  a 
firmness  of  mind,  and  strength  of  judgment,  seldom 
bestowed  on  her  sex.  Her  amiable  qualities  never 
made  any  deep  impression  on  the  dark  and  jealous 
temper  of  her  husband  ;  hut  in  her  son's  reign,  she  ad- 
ministered the  principal  affairs  of  the  empire,  with  a 
prudence,  that  supported  his  authority  ;  and  with  a 
moderation  that  sometimes  corrected  his  wild  extrava- 
gances.' Julia  applied  herself  to  letters  and  philoso- 
phy with  some  success,  and  with  the  most  splendid 
reputation.  She  was  the  patroness  of  every  art,  and 
the  friend  of  every  man  of  genius.5  The  grateful  flat- 
tery of  the  learned,  has  celebrated  her  virtue;  but,  if 
we  may  credit  the  scandal  of  ancient  history,  chastity 
was  very  far  from  being  the  most  conspicuous  virtue 
of  the  empress  Julia.b 

Their  two  sons,      '^wo  sons,  Caracalla 1  and  Geta,  were 
Caracalla  and  the  fruit  of  this  marriage,  and  the  des- 
Geta-       tined  heirs  of  the  empire.     The  fond 

»  Hist.  August,  p.  71.    "Omnia  fui,  et  nihil  expedit." 
bDion  Caseius,  U  Ixxvii.  p.  1284. 

c  About  the  year  186,  M.  de  Tillcmont  is  miserably  embarrassed 
with  a  passage  of  Dion,  in  which  the.  empress  Faustina,  who  died  in 
the  year  175,  is  introduced  as  having  contributed  to  the  marriage  of 
Severus.  and  Julia.  (1.  Ixxiv.  p.  1243.)  The  learned  compiler  forgot, 
that  Dion  is  relating,  not  a  real  fact,  but  a  dream  of  Severus;  and 
dreams  are  circumscribed  to  no  limits  of  time  or  space.  Did  M.  de 
Tillemont  imagine  that  marriages  were  consummated  in  the  temple 
of  Venus  at  Rome  1  Hist,  des  Empereurs,  torn.  iii.  p.  389.    Note  0. 

d  Hist.  August,  p.  05.  e  Hist.  August,  p.  85. 

f  Dion  Cassius,  I.  Ixxvii.  p.  1304,  1314. 

g  See  a  dissertation  of  Menage,  at  the  end  of  his  edition  of  Diogenes 
Laertius,  de  Fcbminis  Philosophis. 
l>  Dion,  1.  Ixxvi.  p.  1285.   Aurelius  Victor. 

>  Bassianus  was  his  first  name,  as  it  had  been  that  of  his  maternal 


hopes  of  the  father,  and  of  the  Roman  world,  were 
soon  disappointed  by  these  vain  youths,  who  displayed 
the  indolent  security  of  hereditary  princes  ;  and  a  pre- 
sumption that  fortune  would  supply  the  place  of  merit 
and  application.  Without  any  emulation  of  virtue  or 
talents,  they  discovered,  almost  from  their  infancy,  a 
fixed  and  implacable  antipathy  for  each  '^beir  mutual 
other.  Their  aversion,  confirmed  by  years,  aversion  to 
and  fomented  by  the  arts  of  their  inte-  eac"  other- 
rested  favourites,  broke  out  in  childish,  and  gradually 
in  more  serious,  competitions;  and,  at  length,  divided 
the  theatre,  the  circus,  and  the  court,  into  two  factions  ; 
actuated  by  the  hopes  and  fears  of  their  respective 
leaders.  The  prudent  emperor  endeavoured,  by  every 
expedient  of  advice  and  authority,  to  allay  this  grow- 
ing animosity.  The  unhappy  discord  of  his  sons 
clouded  all  his  prospects,  and  threatened  to  overturn  a 
throne  raised  with  so  much  labour,  cemented  with  so 
much  blood,  and  guarded  with  every  d«fence  of  arms 
and  treasure.  With  an  impartial  hand  he  maintained 
between  them  an  exact  balance  of  favour,  conferred  on 
both  the  rank  of  Augustus,  with  the  revered  name  of 
Antoninus  ;  and  for  the  first  time  the  Ro- 

,,,,,,  v         .  Three  emperors, 

man  world  beheld  three  emperors.  Yet 

even  this  equal  conduct  served  only  to  inflame  the 
contest,  whilst  the  fierce  Caracalla  asserted  the  right 
of  primogeniture,  and  the  milder  Geta  courted  the 
affections  of  the  people  and  the  soldiers.  In  the  an- 
guish of  a  disappointed  father,  Severus  foretold,  that 
the  weaker  of  his  sons  would  fall  a  sacrifice  to  the 
stronger;  who,  in  his  turn,  would  be  ruined  by  his 
own  vices.1 

In  these  circumstances  the  intelli-  The  Caledonian 
gence  of  a  war  in  Britain,  and  of  an  in-  war>  A-  D-208- 
vasion  of  the  province  by  the  barbarians  of  the  North, 
was  received  with  pleasure  by  Severus.  Though  the 
vigilance  of  his  lieutenants  might  have  been  sufficient 
to  repel  the  distant  enemy,  he  resolved  to  embrace  the 
honourable  pretext  of  withdrawing  his  sons  from  the 
luxury  of  Rome,  which  enervated  their  minds  and  irri- 
tated their  passions  ;  and  of  inuring  their  youth  to  the 
toils  of  war  and  government.  Notwithstanding  Lis 
advanced  age  (for  he  was  above  three-score)  and  his 
gout,  which  obliged  him  to  be  carried  in  a  litter,  he 
transported  himself  in  person  into  that  remote  island, 
attended  by  his  two  sons,  his  whole  court,  and  a  for- 
midable army.  He  immediately  passed  the  walls  of 
Hadrian  and  Antoninus,  and  entered  the  enemy's  coun- 
try, with  a  design  of  completing  the  long-attempted 
conquest  of  Britain.  He  penetrated  to  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  island,  without  meeting  an  enemy. 
But  the  concealed  ambuscades  of  the  Caledonians, 
who  hung  unseen  on  the  rear  and  flanks  of  his  army, 
the  coldness  of  the  climate,  and  the  severity  of  a  winter 
march  across  the  hills  and  morasses  of  Scotland,  are 
reported  to  have  cost  the  Romans  above  fifty  thousand 
men.  The  Caledonians  at  length  yielded  to  the  power- 
ful and  obstinate  attack,  sued  for  peace,  and  surren- 
dered a  part  of  their  arms,  and  a  large  tract  of  territory. 
But  their  apparent  submission  lasted  no  longer  than 
the  present  terror.  As  soon  as  the  Roman  legions  had 
retired,  they  resumed  their  hostile  independence.  Their 
restless  spirit  provoked  Severus  to  send  a  new  army 
into  Caledonia,  with  the  most  bloody  orders,  not  to 
subdue  but  to  extirpate  the  natives.  They  were  saved 
by  the  death  of  their  haughty  enemy .m 

This  Caled  onian  war,  neither  marked  Fingai  and  his 
by  decisive  events,  nor  attended  with  any  heroes. 


grandfather.  During  his  reign  he  assumed  the  appellation  of  Anto- 
ninus, which  is  employed  by  lawyers  and  ancient  historians.  After 
his  death,  the  public  indignation  loaded  him  with  the  nick  names  of 
Tarantus  and  Caracalla.  The  first  was  borrowed  from  a  celebrated 
Gladiator,  the  second  from  a  long  Gallic  gown  which  he  distributed 
to  the  people  of  Rome. 

k  The  elevation  of  Caracalla  is  fixed  by  the  accurate  M.  de  Tille- 
mont to  the  year  198:  the  association  of  Geta  to  the  year  208. 

I  Herodian,  I.  iii.  p.  130.  The  Lives  of  Caracalla  and  Geta,  in  tha 
Augustan  History. 

b>  Dion,  1.  Ixxvi.  p.  1280,  &.c.   Herodian,  I.  iii.  p.  13-:  &.c. 
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important  consequences,  would  ill  deserve  our  atten- 
tion; but  it  is  supposed,  not  without  a  considerable 
degree  of  probability,  that  the  invasion  of  Severus  is 
connected  with  the  most  shining-  period  of  the  British 
history  or  fable.  Fingal,  whose  fame,  with  that  of  his 
heroes  and  bards,  has  been  revived  in  our  language  by 
a  recent  publication,  is  said  to  have  commanded  the 
Caledonians  in  that  memorable  juncture,  to  have  elu- 
ded the  power  of  Severus,  and  to  have  obtained  a 
signal  victory  on  the  banks  of  the  Carun,  in  which  the 
son  of  the  King  if  the  World,  Caracul,  fled  from  his 
arms  along  the  fields  of  his  pride."  Something  of  a 
doubtful  mist  still  hangs  over  these  Highland  tradi- 
tions ;  nor  can  it  be  entirely  dispelled  by  the  most  in- 
Contrast  of  the  genious  researches  of  modern  criticism:0 
Caledonians  ami  but  if  we  could,  with  safety,  indulge  the 
the  Romans,  pleasing  supposition,  that  Fingal  lived, 
and  that  Ossian  sung,  the  striking  contrast  of  the 
situation  and  manners  of  the  contending  nations  might 
amuse  a  philosophic  mind.  The  parallel  would  be 
little  to  the  advantage  of  the  more  civilized  people,  if 
we  compared  the  unrelenting  revenge  of  Severus  with 
the  generous  clemency  of  Fingal ;  the  timid  and  brutal 
cruelty  of  Caracalla  with  the  bravery,  the  tenderness, 
the  elegant  genius  of  Ossian;  the  mercenary  chiefs 
who,  from  motives  of  fear  or  interest,  served  under  the 
imperial  standard,  with  the  free-born  warriors  who 
started  to  arms  at  the  voice  of  the  king  of  Morven  ;  if, 
in  a  word,  we  contemplated  the  untutored  Caledonians, 
glowing  with  the  warm  virtues  of  nature,  and  the 
degenerate  Romans,  polluted  with  the  mean  vices  of 
weal tli  and  slavery. 
Ambition. of      The  declining  health  and  last  illness 

Caracalla.  0f  Severus  inflamed  the  wild  ambition 
and  black  passions  of  Caracalla's  soul.  Impatient  of 
any  delay  or  division  of  empire,  he  attempted,  more 
than  once,  to  shorten  the  small  remainder  of  his  father's 
days,  and  endeavoured,  but  without  success,  to  excite 
a  mutiny  among  the  troops.''  The  old  emperor  had 
often  censured  the  misguided  lenity  of  Marcus,  who, 
by  a  single  act  of  justice,  might  have  saved  the  Ro- 
mans from  the  tyranny  of  his  worthless  son.  Placed 
in  the  same  situation,  he  experienced  how  easily  the 
rigour  of  a  judge  dissolves  away  in  the  tenderness  of 
a  parent.  He  deliberated,  he  threatened,  but  he  could 
not  punish  ;  and  this  last  and  only  instance  of  mercy 
was  more  fatal  to  the  empire  than  a  long  series  of 
Death  of  Seve-  cruelty.*)  The  discord  of  his  mind  irri- 
nis,  ami  acres-  tated  the  pains  of  his  body ;  he  washed 
»c.°n",°f  'liS        impatiently  for  death,  and  hastened  the 

A.  D  211.  instant  of  it  by  his  impatience.  He 
4th  February,  expired  at  York,  in  the  sixty-fifth  year 
of  his  life,  and  in  the  eighteenth  of  a  glorious  and  suc- 
cessful reign.  In  his  last  moments  he  recommended 
concord  to  his  sons,  and  his  sons  to  the  army.  The 
salutary  advice  never  reached  the  heart,  or  even  the 
understanding,  of  the  impetuous  youths;  but  the  more 
obedient  troops,  mindful  of  their  oath  of  allegiance, 
and  of  the  authority  of  their  deceased  master,  resisted 
the  solicitations  of  Caracalla,  and  proclaimed  both 
brothers  emperors  of  Rome.  The  new  princes  soon 
left  the  Caledonians  in  peace,  returned  to  the  capital, 
celebrated  their  father's  funeral  with  divine  honours, 
and  were  cheerfully  acknowledged  as  lawful  sove- 
reigns, by  the  senate,  the  peoplp,  and  the  provinces. 
Some  pre-eminence  of  rank  seems  to  have  been  al- 


n  Oss'an's  roems,  vol.  i.  p.  175. 

°  That  the  Cararul  of  Ossian  is  the  Cararnlla  of  the  Roman  His- 
tory, is,  perhaps,  the  only  point  of  British  antiquity  in  which  Mr. 
Mncpherson  and  Mr.  Whitaker  are  of  the  same  opinion;  and  yet  the 
opinion  is  not  without  difficulty.  In  the  Caledonian  war,  the  son 
of  Severus  was  known  only  hy  the  appellation  of  Antonius.  and  it 
may  seem  strange,  that  the  Highland  hard  should  describe  him  hy  a 
nickname,  invented  four  years  afterwards,  scarcely  used  by  the 
Romans  till  after  the  death  of  that  emppror.  and  seldom  employed 
hy  the  most  ancient  historians.  Pie  Dion,  I.  Ivxvii.  p.  1317.  Hist. 
August,  p.  59.    Aurel.  Victor.    Euseh.  in  Chron.  ad  ann.  214. 

P  Dion,  1.  lixvi.  p.  12F2.    Hist.  August,  p.  71.    Aurel.  Victor. 

9  Dion,  I.  lxxvi.  p.  12S3.   Hist.  August,  p.  8». 


lowed  to  the  elder  brother ;  but  they  both  administered 
the  empire  with  equal  and  independent  power.' 

Such  a  divided  form  of  government  Jealousv  and  ha. 
would  have  proved  a  source  of  discord  tred  of'the  two 
between  the  most  affectionate  brothers,  emperors. 
It  was  impossible  that  it  could  long  subsist  between 
two  implacable  enemies,  who  neither  desired  nor  could 
trust  a  reconciliation.    It  was  visible  that  one  only 
could  reign,  and  that  the  other  must  fall ;  and  each  of 
them,  judging  of  his  rival's  designs  by  his  own, 
guarded  his  life  with  the  most  jealous  vigilance  from 
the  repeated  attacks  of  poison  or  the  sword.  Their 
|  rapid  journey  through  Gaul  and  Italy,  during  which 
!  they  never  ate  at  the  same  table,  or  slept  in  the  same 
house,  displayed  to  the  provinces  the  odious  spectacle 
|  of  fraternal  discord.    On  their  arrival  at  Rome,  they 
j  immediately  divided  the  vast  extent  of  the  imperial 
palace.'     No  communication  was  allowed  between 
their  apartments ;  the  doors  and  passages  were  dili- 
[  gently  fortified,  and  guards  posted  and  relieved  with 
the  same  strictness  as  in  a  besieged  place.    The  em- 
perors met  only  in  public,  in  the  presence  of  their 
afflicted  mother;  and  each  surrounded  by  a  numerous 
train  of  armed  followers.    Even  on  these  occasions 
of  ceremony,  the  dissimulation  of  courts  could  ill  dis- 
guise the  rancour  of  their  hearts.' 

This  latent  civil  war  already  distract-  Fruitie89  ne  0 
ed  the  whole  government,  when  a  scheme  tiat/oifford^nd- 
was  suggested  that  seemed  of  mutual  ben-  irtg  'be  empiro 
efit  to  the  hostile  brothers.  It  was  propos-  ll:lween  ,hcm- 
ed,  that  since  it  was  impossible  to  reconcile  their  minds, 
they  should  separate  their  interest  and  divide  the  em- 
pire between  them.  The  conditions  of  the  treaty  were 
already  drawn  with  some  accuracy.  It  was  agreed, 
that  Caracalla,  as  the  elder  brother,  should  remain 
in  possession  of  Europe  and  the  western  Africa ;  and 
that  he  should  relinquish  the  sovereignty  of  Asia  and 
Egypt  to  Geta,  who  might  fix  his  residence  at  Alex- 
andria or  Antioch,  cities  little  inferior  to  Rome  itself 
in  wealth  and  greatness ;  that  numerous  armies  should 
be  constantly  encamped  on  either  side  of  the  Thracian 
Bosphorus,  to  guard  the  frontiers  of  the  rival  mon- 
archies ;  and  that  the  senators  of  European  extraction 
should  acknowledge  the  sovereign  of  Rome,  whilst 
the  natives  of  Asia  followed  the  Emperor  of  the  East. 
The  tears  of  the  empress  Julia  interrupted  the  nego- 
tiation, the  first  idea  cf  which  had  filled  every  Roman 
breast  with  surprise  and  indignation.  The  mighty 
mass  of  conquest  was  so  intimately  united  by  the 
hand  of  time  and  policy,  that  it  required  the  most 
forcible  violence  to  rend  it  asunder.  The  Romans  had 
reason  to  dread,  that  the  disjointed  members  would 
soon  be  reduced  by  a  civil  war  under  the  dominion  of 
one  master ;  but  if  the  separation  was  permanent,  the 
division  of  the  provinces  must  terminate  in  the  disso- 
lution of  an  empire  whose  unity  had  hitherto  remained 
inviolate." 

Had  the  treaty  been  carried  into  exe-  M„raer  of  Geta 
cution,  the  sovereign  of  Europe  might    A  D.  212, 
soon  have  been  the  conqueror  of  Asia;  2,th  FebruaTV- 
but  Caracalla  obtained  an  easier  though  a  more  guilty 


»  Dion,  I.  Ixxvi.  p.  1284.    Herodian.  1.  iii.  p,  135. 

5  Mr.  Hume  is  justly  surprised  at  a  passage  of  Herodian  (I.  iv.  p. 
130.)  who,  on  this  occasion,  represents  the  imperial  palace  as  equal 
in  extent  to  the  rest  of  Rome.  The  whole  region  of  the  Palatine 
Mount  on  which  it  was  built,  occupied,  at  most,  a  circumference  of 
eleven  or  twelve  thousand  feet.  (Pee  the  Notitia  and  Victor,  in 
Nardini's  Roma  Antica.)  But  we  should  recollect  that  the  opulent 
senators  had  almost  surrounded  the  city  with  their  extensive  gar- 
dens and  superb  palaces,  the  greatest  part  of  which  had  been  gra- 
dually confiscated  hy  the  emperors.  If  Geta  resided  in  the  gardens 
that  bore  his  name  on  the  Janiculum,  and  if  Caracalla  inhabited  the 
gardens  of  Maecenas  on  the  Esquilinc.  the  rival  brothers  were  se- 
parated from  each  other  by  the  distance  of  several  miles  ;  and  yet 
the  intermediate  space  was  filled  hy  the  imperial  gardens  of  Saltust, 
of  Luciilhis,  of  Agfippa, of  Domitian,  of  Caius,  &c.  all  skirting  round 
the  city,  anil  all  connected  with  each  other,  and  with  the  palace,  by 
bridges  thrown  over  the  Tiber  and  the  streets.  Hut  this  explana- 
tion of  Herodian  would  require,  though  it  ill  deserves,  a  particular 
dissertation,  illustrated  by  a  map  of  ancient  Rome. 

t  Herodian,  I.  iv.  p.  139. 

'Herodian,  I.  iv.  p.  144. 
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victory.  He  artfully  listened  to  his  mother's  entrea- 
ties, and  consented  to  meet  his  brother  in  her  apart- 
ment, on  terms  of  peace  and'  reconciliation.  In  the 
midst  of  their  conversation,  some  centurions,  who  had 
contrived  to  conceal  themselves,  rushed  with  drawn 
swords  upon  the  unfortunate  Geta.  His  distracted 
mother  strove  to  protect  him  in  her  arms  ;  but,  in  the 
unavailing  struggle,  she  was  wounded  in  the  hand, 
and  covered  with  the  blood  of  her  younger  son,  while 
she  saw  the  elder  animating  and  assisting'  the  fury 
of  the  assassins.  As  soon  as  the  deed  was  perpe- 
trated, Caracalla,  with  hasty  steps,  and  horror  in  his 
countenance,  ran  towards  the  praetorian  camp  as  his 
only  refuge,  and  threw  himself  on  the  ground  before 
the  statues  of  the  tutelar  deities.1  The  soldiers  at- 
tempted to  raise  and  comfort  him.  In  broken  and  dis- 
ordered words  he  informed  them  of  his  imminent  dan- 
ger and  fortunate  escape  ;  insinuating  that  he  had  pre- 
vented the  desions  of  his  enemy,  and  declared  his 
resolution  to  live  and  die  with  his  faithful  troops. 
Geta  had  been  the  favourite  of  the  soldiers  ;  but  com- 
plaint was  useless,  revenge  was  dangerous,  and  they 
still  reverenced  the  son  of  Severus.  Their  discontent 
died  away  in  idle  murmurs,  and  Caracalla  soon  con- 
vinced them  of  the  justice  of  his  cause,  by  distributing 
in  one  lavish  donative  the  accumulated  treasures  of 
his  father's  reign.''  The  real  sentiments  of  the  soldiers 
alone  were  of  importance  to  his  power  or  safety. 
Their  declaration  in  his  favour  commanded  the  dutiful 
professions  of  the  senate.  The  obsequious  assembly 
was  always  prepared  to  ratify  the  decision  of  fortune ; 
but  as  Caracalla  wished  to  assuage  the  first  emotions 
of  public  indignation,  the  name  of  Geta  was  mention- 
ed with  decency,  and  he  received  the  funeral  honours 
of  a  Roman  emperor/  Posterity,  in  pity  to  his  mis- 
fortune, has  cast  a  veil  over  his  vices.  We  consider 
that  youncr  prince  as  the  innocent  victim  of  his  broth- 
er's ambition,  without  recollecting  that  he  himself 
wanted  power,  rather  than  inclination,  to  consummate 
the  same  attempts  of  revenge  and  murder.1 
Remorse  and  cru-  The  crime  went  not  unpunished, 
city  of  Caracalla.  Neither  business,  nor  pleasure,  nor 
flattery  could  defend  Caracalla  from  the  stings  of  a 
guilty  conscience ;  and  he  confessed,  in  the  anguish 
of  a  tortured  mind,  that  his  disordered  fancy  often 
beheld  the  angry  forms  of  his  father  and  his  brother 
rising  into  life,  to  threaten  and  upbraid  him.b  The 
consciousness  of  his  crime  should  have  induced  him 
to  convince  mankind,  by  the  virtues  of  his  reign,  that 
the  bloody  deed  had  been  the  involuntary  effect  of 
fatal  necessity.  Rut  the  repentance  of  Caracalla  only 
prompted  him  to  remove  from  the  world  whatever 
could  remind  him  of  his  guilt,  or  recall  the  memory 
of  his  murdered  brother.  On  his  return  from  the  sen- 
ate to  the  palace,  he  found  his  mother  in  company  of 
several  noble  matrons,  weeping  over  the  untimely  fate 
of  her  younger  son.  The  jealous  emperor  threatened 
them  with  instant  death ;  the  sentence  was  executed 
against  Fadilla,  the  last  remaining  daughter  of  the 
emperor  Marcus ;  and  even  the  afflicted  Julia  was 
obliged  to  silence  her  lamentations,  to  suppress  her 
sighs,  and  to  receive  the  assassin  with  smiles  of  joy 

»  Caracalla  consecrated,  in  the  temple  of  Serapis,  the  sword,  with 
which,  as  he  boasted,  lie  had  slain  his  brother  Geta.  Dion,  1.  lxxvii.  p. 
1307. 

x  Ilerodian,  1.  iv,  p.  147.  In  every  Roman  camp  there  was  a  small 
chapel  near  tin;  hend-qttirters,  in  which  the  statues  of  the  tutelary 
deities  were  preserved  a?;d  adored;  and  we  may  remark,  that  the 
eagles,  and  other  military  ensigns,  were  in  the  first  rank  of  these  dei- 
ties ;  an  excellent  institution,  which  confirmed  discipline  by  the  sanc- 
tion of  religion.    See  Lipsius  de  Militia  Ro'mana,  iv.  5,  v.  2. 

7  Herodian,  I  iv.  p.  14?.    Dion  1.  lxxvii.  p.  1289. 

zGeta  was  placed  among  the  Gods.  Sit  divus,  dum  non  sit  vivus, 
said  his  brother.  Hist.  August,  p.  21.  Some  marks  of  Geta's  conse- 
cration are  still  found  upon  medals, 

3  [  The  favourable  judgment  which  history  has  passed  upon  Geta,  is 
founded  not  ott  the  sentiment  of  pity  alone — the  testimony  of  the 
writers  of  his  time  supports  it  : — He  too  much  loved  the  pleasures  of 
the  table,  and  was  jealous  and  suspicious  of  his  brother,  but  he  was 
humane  ami  learned — he  often  sought  to  mitigate  the  cruel  commands 
of  Severus  and  of  Caracalla.  Herod,  lib.  iv.  c.  3.  Spartian.  in  Geta 
c.  4— O.l 

b  Dion,  1.  lxxvii.  p.  13U7. 
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and  approbation.  It  was  computed  that  under  the 
vague  appellation  of  the  friends  of  Geta,  above  twenty 
thousand  persons  of  both  sexes  suffered  death.  His 
guards  and  freedmen,  the  ministers  of  his  serious 
business,  and  the  companions  of  his  looser  hours, 
those  who  by  his  interest  had  been  promoted  to  any 
commands  in  the  army  or  provinces,  with  the  long- 
connected  chain  of  their  dependants,  were  included  in 
the  proscription ;  which  endeavoured  to  roach  every 
one  who  had  maintained  the  smallest  correspondence 
with  Geta,  who  lamented  his  death,  orwho  even  men- 
tioned his  name.0  Helvius  Pertinax,  son  to  the  prince 
of  that  name,  lost  his  life  by  an  unseasonable  witti- 
cism.11 It  was  a  sufficient  crime  of  Thrasea  Priscus 
to  be  descended  from  a  family  in  which  the  love  of 
liberty  seemed  an  hereditary  quality.6  The  particular 
causes  of  calumny  and  suspicion  were  at  length  ex- 
hausted ;  and  when  a  senator  was  accused  of  being  a 
secret  enemy  to  the  government,  the  emperor  was  sat- 
isfied with  the  general  proof  that  he  was  a  man  of 
property  and  virtue.  From  this  well-grounded  princi- 
ple he  frequently  drew  the  most  bloody  inferences. 

The  execution  of  so  many  innocent  rjeath  of  Papi- 
citizens  was  bewailed  by  the  secret  nian. 
tears  of  their  friends  and  families.  The  death  of  Pa- 
pinian,  the  praetorian  prsefect,  was  lamented  as  a  pub- 
lic calamity.  During  the  last  seven  years  of  Severus, 
he  had  exercised  the  most  important  offices  of  the 
state,  and,  by  his  salutary  influence,  guided  the  empe- 
ror's steps  in  the  paths  of  justice  and  moderation.  In 
full  assurance  of  his  virtues  and  abilities,  Severus  on 
his  death-bed  had  conjured  him  to  watch  over  the 
prosperity  and  union  of  the  imperial  family.'  The 
honest  labours  of  Papinian  served  only  to  inflame  the 
hatred  which  Caracalla  had  already  conceived  against 
his  father's  minister.  After  the  murder  of  Geta,  the 
prefect  was  commanded  to  exert  the  powers  of  his 
skill  and  eloquence  in  a  studied  apology  for  that 
atrocious  deed.  The  philosophic  Seneca  had  con- 
descended to  compose  a  similar  epistle  to  the  Sen- 
ate, in  the  name  of  the  son  and  assassin  of  Agrippi- 
na;s  "  that  it  was  easier  to  commit  than  to  justify  a 
parricide,"  was  the  glorious  reply  of  Papinian,h  who 
did  not  hesitate  between  the  loss  of  life  and  that  of 
honour.  Such  intrepid  virtue,  which  had  escaped  pure 
and  unsullied  from  the  intrigues  of  courts,  the  habits 
of  business,  and  the  arts  of  his  profession,  reflects 

c  Dion,  I.  lxxvii,  p.  1290.  Herodian,  I.  iv  p.  150.  Dion,  (p.  1298,) 
says,  that  the  comic  poets  no  longer  durst  employ  the  name  of  Geta  in 
their  plays,  and  that  the  estates  of  those  who  mentioned  it  in  their 
testaments  were  confiscated. 

J  Caracalla  had  assumed  the  names  of  several  conquered  nations  ; 
Pertinax  observed,  that  the  name  of  O&icUB  ^  he  had  ob.ained  some 
advantage  of  the  Goths  or  Geta?)  would  be  a  proper  addition  to  Par- 
thicus,  Alemannicus,  &c.    Hist.  Angtidt,  p,  89, 

<"  Dion  1.  lxxvii.  p.  1291.  He  was  probably  descended  from  Helvidius 
Priscus,  and  Thrasea  Pa-lus.  those  patriots,  whose  firm  but  useless  and 
unseasonable  virtue  has  been  immortalized  by  Tacitus. 

[  Virtue  is  not  a  commodity  the  value  of  which  can  be  estimated 
like  that  of  capital,  according  to  the  profit  which  it  brings — her  greatest 
triumph  is  thai  she  does  not  become  enfeebled  even  when  she  perceives 
herself  useless  for  the  public  good,  and  misplaced  in  the  midst  of  sur- 
rounding vices;  such  was  that  of  Partus  Thraseas.  Jld  postremum 
Nero  virtntem  ipsam  exscindere  concupivit,  interfecto  Thrasea  Pa?to. 
*'  Nero  desired  to  destroy  virtue  itself  in  cutting  oft*  Thraseas  Pa-lus. " 
(Tacitus.  Ann.  lib.  xvi.  c.  21.)  What  a  difference  between  the  cold 
observation  of  Gibbon  and  the  sentiment  of  admiration  w  hich  inspired 
Justus  Lipsius  when  he  exclaimed  at  the  name  of  Thraseas: — Salve,  o 
Salve  vir  mapve,  ct  inter  Romanos  sapient es  sanctum  mihi  nomcnl 
Tu  magnum  decus .galUetB  pentis  ;  tu  ornamcntum  romancr  ciiriir  ;  tu 
aureum  sidus  tenehrosi  ilhvs  avi.  Tua  inter  homines,  von  hnminis, 
rita  ;  nova  probitas,  constantia,  graritas  el  vitae  mortisque  a-qvabiiis 
tenor.  "  Hail,  hail  illustrious  man  !  name  sacred  to  me  above  all  the 
Roman  sages — the  honour  of  the  Gallic  nation,  the  ornament  of  the 
Roman  senate — the  brilliant  star  of  this  dark  age.  Thy  life  was  spent 
indeed  among  men,  but  ruised  above  humanity  ;  thy  probity,  thine 
independence,  thy  wisdom  in  life  are  equalled  only  by  thy  firmness  in 
death." 

Nero  himself  did  not  regard  the  virtue  of  Thraseas  as  useless,  a 
short  time  after  the  death  of  this  resolute  senator,  whom  he  had  ai 
much  feared  as  bated,  he  made  this  reply  to  one  who  complained  to 
him  of  the  unjust  manner  with  which  Thraseas  had  decided  a  cause — 
"  I  would  that  Thraseas  were  as  much  my  friend  as  he  is  an  upright 

judge."     E/3sX«junv  iv,  9f«o-(«v  htw;  ijti  91XHV  (Li  Jixxo-ths  SfiTTOf 

iTn>  (Plut.  Mor.  ir<X.iTii«       «j-yiX^*T«,  c.  14.)— G.] 

f  It  is  said  that  Papinian  was  himself  a  relation  of  the  empress 
Julia. 

5  Tacit.  Annul,  xiv.  3. 
1>  Hist.  August,  p.  88. 
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more  lustre  on  the  memory  of  Papinian,  than  all  his 
great  employments,  his  numerous  writings,  and  the 
superior  reputation  as  a  lawyer,  which  he  has  pre- 
served through  every  age  of  the  Roman  jurispru- 
dence.' 

His  tyranny  cx-  ^  had  hitherto  been  the  peculiar 
tended  over  the  felicity  of  the  Romans,  and  in  the  worst 
whole  empire.  0f  tjmes  their  consolation,  that  the  vir- 
tue of  the  emperors  was  active,  and  their  vice  indo- 
lent. Augustus,  Trajan,  Hadrian,  and  Marcus,  vis- 
ited their  extensive  dominions  in  person,  and  their 
progress  was  marked  by  acts  of  wisdom  and  benefi- 
cence. The  tyranny  of  Tiberius,  Nero,  and  Domitian, 
who  resided  almost  constantly  at  Rome,  or  in  the  ad- 
jacent villas,  was  confined  to  the  senatorial  and  eques- 
trian orders.*  But  Caracalla  was  the  common  enemy 
of  mankind.  He  left  the  capital  [and  he  never  re- 
turned to  it]  about  a  year  after  the  murder  of  Geta. 

The  rest  of  his  reign  was  spent  in  the 
several  provinces  of  the  empire,  par- 
ticularly those  of  the  East,  and  every  province  was 
by  turns  the  scene  of  his  rapine  and  cruelty.  The 
senators,  compelled  by  fear  to  attend  his  capricious 
motions,  were  obliged  to  provide  daily  entertainments 
at  an  immense  expense,  which  he  abandoned  with 
contempt  to  his  guards;  and  to  erect,  in  every  city, 
magnificent  palaces  and  theatres,  which  he  either  dis- 
dained to  visit,  or  ordered  to  be  immediately  thrown 
down.  The  most  wealthy  families  were  ruined  by 
partial  fines  and  confiscations,  and  jhe  great  body  of 
his  subjects  oppressed  by  ingenious  and  aggravated 
taxes. k  In  the  midst  of  peace,  and  upon  the  slightest 
provocation,  he  issued  his  commands,  at  Alexandria 
in  Egypt,  for  a  general  massacre.  From  a  secure  post 
in  the  temple  of  Serapis,  he  viewed  and  directed  the 
slaughter  of  many  thousand  citizens,  as  well  as  stran- 
gers, without  distinguishing  either  the  number  or  the 
crime  of  the  sufferers ;  since,  as  he  coolly  inform- 
ed the  senate,  all  the  Alexandrians,  those  who  had 
perished,  and  those  who  had  escaped,  were  alike 
guilty.1 

Relaxation  of  dis-  The  wise  instructions  of  Severus 
cipiine.  never  made  any  lasting  impression  on 
the  mind  of  his  son,  who,  although  not  destitute  of 
imagination  and  eloquence,  was  equally  devoid  of 
judgment  and  humanity.1"  One  dangerous  maxim, 
worthy  of  a  tyrant,  was  remembered  and  abused  by 
Caracalla,  "  To  secure  the  affections  of  the  army,  and 
to  esteem  the  rest  of  his  subjects  as  of  little  mo- 
ment."'1 But  the  liberality  of  the  father  had  been 
restrained  by  prudence,  and  his  indulgence  to  the 
troops  was  tempered  by  firmness  and  authority.  The 
careless  profusion  of  the  son  was  the  policy  of  one 
reign,  and  the  inevitable  ruin  both  of  the  army  and 
of  the  empire.  The  vigour  of  the  soldiers,  instead  of 
being  confirmed  by  the  severe  discipline  of  camps, 


i  With  regard  to  Papinian,  see  Heineccius's  Historia  Juris  Romani, 
1.  330,  &c. 

[  Papinian  was  not  at  that  time  Praetorian  Prefect — Caracalla  had 
taken  this  office  from  him  immediately  after  the  death  of  Severus — 
Such  is  the  account  which  Dion  gives,  (p.  1387,)  and  the  testimony  of 
Spartianus,  who  gives  the  Prefecture  to  Papinian  until  the  time  of  his 
death,  is  of  little  force  against  that  of  a  senator  who  then  lived  at 
Rome.— G.] 

j  Tiberius  and  Domitian  never  moved  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Rome.  Nero  made  a  short  journey  into  Greece.  "  Et  laudatorum 
principum  usus  ex  aequo  quamvis  procul  agentibus.  Saevi  proximis 
ingruunt."    Tacit.  Hist.  iv.  75. 

k  Dion.  1.  lxxvii.  p.  1204. 

1  Dion,  lxxvii.  p.  1307,  Herodian,  1.  iv.  p.  158.  The  former  rep- 
resents it  as  a  cruel  massacre,  the  latter  as  a  perfidious  one  too.  It 
seems  probable,  that  the  Alexandrians  had  irritated  the  tyrant  by  their 
railleries,  and  perhaps  by  their  tumults. 

[  After  these  massacres,  Caracalla  also  deprived  the  Alexandrians 
of  their  pageants  and  their  public  feasts— he  divided  the  city  into  two 
parts,  by  means  of  a  wall— he  surrounded  it  with  fortresses,  that  the 
citizens  might  no  more  peaceably  have  intercourse  from  abroad. 
Thus,  says  Dion,  was  unhappy  Alexandria  treated  by  the  ferocious 
boar  of  Ausonia — Such  was  in  fact  the  epithet  bestowed  upon  Cara- 
calla by  the  oracle — it  is  even  said  that  he  was  much  delighted  with 
this  name,  and  often  boasted  of  it.    (Dion,  lib.  lxxvii.  p.  1307.) — G.1 

m  Dion,  1.  lxxvii.  p.  1236. 

n  Dion,  1.  Ixxvi.  p.  1284.  Mr.  U'otton  (Hist,  of  Rome,  p.  330,)  sus 
peels  that  this  maxim  was  invented  by  Caracalla  himself,  and  attribu- 
ted to  his  father. 


I  melted  away  in  the  luxuries  of  cities.  The  excessive 
increase  of  their  pay  and  donatives,0  exhausted  the 
state  to  enrich  the  military  order,  whose  modesty  in 
peace,  and  service  in  war,  are  best  secured  by  an  hon- 
ourable poverty.  The  demeanour  of  Caracalla  was 
haughty  and  full  of  pride  ;  but  with  the  troops  he  for- 

J  got  even  the  proper  dignity  of  his  rank,  encourag-ed 
their  insolent  familiarity,  and,  neglecting  the  essential 
duties  of  a  general,  affected  to  imitate  the  dress  and 
manners  of  a  common  soldier. 

It  was  impossible  that  such  a  charac-       ,     ~  „ 

.         ,r  .  *  ft  Murder  of  Cara- 

ter,  and  such  conduct  as  that  01  Lara-  calla. 
calla,  could  inspire  either  love  or  es-  A-  2i~ 
teem ;  but  as  long  as  his  vices  were  1  arc  ' 
beneficial  to  the  armies,  he  was  secure  from  the  dan- 
ger of  rebellion.  A  secret  conspiracy,  provoked  by 
his  own  jealousy,  was  fatal  to  the  tyrant.  The  prae- 
torian prefecture  was  divided  between  two  ministers. 
The  military  department  was  intrusted  to  Adventus, 
an  experienced  rather  than  an  able  soldier;  and  the 
civil  affairs  were  transacted  by  Opilius  Macrinus,  who, 
by  his  dexterity  in  business,  had  raised  himself,  with 
a  fair  character,  to  that  high  office.  But  his  favour 
varied  with  the  caprice  of  the  emperor,  and  his  life 
might  depend  on  the  slightest  suspicion,  or  the  most 
casual  circumstance.  Malice  or  fanaticism  had  sug- 
gested to  an  African,  deeply  skilled  in  the  knowledge 
of  futurity,  a  very  dangerous  prediction,  that  Macrinus 
and  his  son  were  destined  to  reign  over  the  empire. 
The  report  was  soon  diffused  through  the  province ; 
and  when  the  man  was  sent  in  chains  to  Rome,  he  still 
asserted,  in  the  presence  of  the  pragfect  of  the  city,  the 
faith  of  his  prophecy.  That  magistrate,  who  had  re- 
ceived the  most  pressing  instructions  to  inform  him- 
self of  the  successors  of  Caracalla,  immediate  communi- 
cated the  examination  of  the  African  to  the  imperial 
court,  which  at  that  time  resided  in  .Syria.  But,  not- 
withstanding the  diligence  of  the  public  messengers, 
a  friend  of  Macrinus  found  means  to  apprize  him  of 
the  approaching  danger.  The  emperor  received  the 
letters  from  Rome ;  and  as  he  was  then  engaged  in 
the  conduct  of  a  chariot  race,  he  delivered  them  un- 
opened to  the  praetorian  praefect,  directing  him  to  des- 
patch the  ordinary  affairs,  and  to  report  the  more  im- 
portant business  that  might  be  contained  in  them. 
Macrinus  read  his  fate,  and  resolved  to  prevent  it.  He 
inflamed  the  discontents  of  some  inferior  officers,  and 
employed  the  hand  of  Martialis,  a  desperate  soldier, 
who  had  been  refused  the  rank  of  centurion.    The  de- 


o  Dion,  (1.  Ixxviii.  p.  1343.)  informs  us,  that  the  extraordinary  gifts 
of  Caracalla  to  the  army  amounted  annually  to  twenty  millions  of 
drachmre  (about  two  millions  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds.) 
There  is  another  passage  in  Dion,  concerning  the  military  pay,  infinitely 
curious;  were  it  not  obscure,  imperfect,  and  probably  corrupt.  The 
best  sense  seems  to  be,  that  the  praetorian  guards  received  twelve  hun- 
dred and  fifty  drachma?,  (forty  pounds)  a  year.  (Dion,  1.  lxxvii.  p.  1307.) 
Under  the  reign  of  Augustus,  they  were  paid  at  the  rate  of  two 
drachma?,  or  denarii,  per  day,  720  a  year.  (Tacit.  Annal.  i.  17.)  Domi- 
tian, who  increased  the  soldiers'  pay  one-fourth,  must  have  raised  the 
praetorians  to  960  drachma;.  (Gronovius  de  Pecunia  Veteri,  1.  iii.  c.  2.) 
These  successive  augmentations  ruined  the  empire,  for,  with  the  sol- 
diers' pay,  their  numbers  too  were  increased.  We  have  seen  the  prae- 
torians alone  increased  from  10,000  to  50,000  men. 

[  Valois  and  Reimarus  have  explained  in  a  manner  very  simple  and 
probable,  this  passage  from  Dion,  which  Gibbon,  as  it  appears  to  me, 
did  not  understand  : 


»•>  u 


fYdnxe.)  (Dion,  lib.  lxxvii.  p.  1307.)  "  He  com- 
manded that  the  soldiers  should  receive  more  than  they  had  yet  re 
ceived,  as  the  reward  of  their  services,  the  Praetorians  twelve  hundred 
and  fifty  drachms,  and  the  others  five  thousand  drachms."  Valois 
thinks  that  the  numbers  have  been  transposed,  and  that  Caracalla 
added  to  the  gratuities  of  the  Praetorians  five  thousand  drachms,  and 
twelve  hundred  and  fifty  to  those  of  the  legionaries.  The  Praetorians 
had  always  received  more  than  the  other  soldiers — the  mistake  of  Gib- 
bon is  that  he  thought  the  annual  pay  of  the  soldiery  was  meant, 
while  the  sum  which  they  received  at  the  moment  of  their  discharge, 
as  the  price  of  their  services,  was  intended  ;  »5/.cv  t$;  tt^xtux^  sig- 
nifies recompense  for  service.  Augustus  had  ordained  that  the  prae- 
torians, after  sixteen  campaigns,  should  receive  five  thousand  drachms  ; 
the  legionaries  received  only  three  thousand  after  twenty  years. — 
Caracalla  added  five  thousand  drachms  to  the  gratuity  of  the  Praeto- 
rians, and  twelve  hundred  and  fifty  to  that  of  the  legionaries.  Gibbon 
appears  to  have  been  negligent  ho'lh  in  confounding  the  gratuiivof  the 
discharge  with  the  annual  pay,  and  in  paying  no  regard  to  the  observa- 
tion of  Valois  concerning  the  transposition  of  numbers  in  the  text  of 
Dion.— G.J 
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votion  of  Caracalla  prompted  him  to  make  a  pilgrimage 
from  Edessa  to  the  celebrated  temple  of  the  Moon  at 
Carrlise.p  He  was  attended  by  a  body  of  cavalry  ;  but 
haying  stopped  on  the  road  for  some  necessary  occa- 
sion, his  guards  preserved  a  respectful  distance,  and 
Martialis  approaching  his  person  under  a  pretence  of 
duty,  stabbed  him  with  a  dagger.  The  bold  assassin 
was  instantly  killed  by  a  Scythian  archer  of  the  im- 

ftcnal  guard.    Such  was  the  end  of  a  monster  whose 
ife  disgraced  human  nature,  and  whose  reign  accused 
the  patience  of  the  Romans.1!    The  grateful  soldiers 
forgot  his  vices,  remembered  only  his  partial  liber- 
ality, and  obliged  the  senate  to  prostitute  their  own 
dignity  and  that  of  religion  by  granting  him  a  place 
Imitation  of    among  the  gods.    Whilst  he  was  upon 
Alexander,    earth,  Alexander  the  Great  was  the  only 
hero  whom  this  god  deemed  worthy  his  admiration. 
He  assumed  the  name  and  ensigns  of  Alexander,  form- 
ed a  Macedonian  phalanx  of  guards,  persecuted  the 
disciples  of  Aristotle,  and  displayed  with  a  puerile 
enthusiasm  the  only  sentiment  by  which  he  discovered 
any  regard  for  virtue  or  glory.    We  can  easily  con- 
ceive, that  after  the  battle  of  Narva,  and  the  conquest 
of  Poland,  Charles  the  Twelfth  (though  he  still  want- 
ed the  more  elegant  accomplishments  of  the  son  of 
Philip)  might  boast  of  having  rivalled  his  valour  and 
magnanimity  :  but  in  no  one  action  of  his  life  did 
Caracalla  express  the  faintest  resemblance  of  the  Ma- 
cedonian hero,  except  in  the  murder  of  a  great  number 
of  his  own  and  of  his  father's  friends/ 
Election  and       After  the  extinction  of  the  house  of 
character  of   Severus,  the   Roman  world  remained 
Macri.ms.      three  days  without  a  master.  The  choice 
of  the  army  (for  the  authority  of  a  distant  and  feeble 
senate  was  little  regarded)  hung  in  anxious  suspense ; 
as  no  candidate  presented  himself  whose  distinguish- 
ed birth  and  merit  could  engage  their  attachment  and 
unite  their  suffrages.  The  decisive  weight  of  the  prae- 
torian guards  elevated  the  hopes  of  their  praefects,  and 
these  powerful  ministers  began  to  assert  their  legal 
claim  to  fill  the  vacancy  of  the  imperial  throne.  Ad- 
ventus,  however,  the  senior  prsefect,  conscious  of  .his 
age  and  infirmities,  of  his  small  reputation,  and  his 
smaller  abilities,  resigned  the  dangerous  honour  to  the 
crafty  ambition  of  his  colleague  Macrinus,  whose  well 
dissembled  grief  removed  all  suspicion  of  his  being 
accessary  to  his  master's  death."    The  trosps  neither 
loved  nor  esteemed  his  character.     They  cast  their 
eyes  around  in  search  of  a  competitor,  and  at  last 
yielded  with  reluctance  to  his  promises  of  unbounded 
A.  D.  217.     liberality  and  indulgence.    A  short  time 
March  li.     after  his  accession,  he  conferred  on  his 
son  Diadumenianus,  at  the  age  of  only  ten  years,  the 
imperial  title  and  the  popular  name  of  Antoninus.  The 
beautifnl  figure  of  the  youth,  assisted  by  an  additional 
donative,  for  which  the  ceremony  furnished  a  pretext, 
might  attract,  it  was  hoped,  the  favour  of  the  army, 
and  secure  the  doubtful  throne  of  Macrinus. 

Discontent  of  The  authority  of  the  new  sovereign 
the  senate,  had  been  ratified  by  the  cheerful  sub- 
mission of  the  senate  and  provinces.  They  exulted  in 
their  unexpected  deliverance  from  a  hated  tyrant,  and 
it  seemed  of  little  consequence  to  examine  into  the 
virtues  of  the  successor  of  Caracalla.  But  as  soon  as 
the  first  transports  of  joy  and  surprise  had  subsided, 
they  began  to  scrutinize  the  merits  of  Macrinus  with 
a  critical  severity,  and  to  arraign  the  hasty  choice  of 
the  army.  It  had  hitherto  been  considered  as  a  funda- 
mental maxim  of  the  constitution,  that  the  emperor 

•[Charrtr,  at  preseut  Ilatran  between  Edessa  and  Nisibis, celebrated 
for  the  defeat  of  Crassus.  It  was  from  thence  that  Abraham  departed 
to  go  to  the  land  of  Canaan.  This  place  has  always  been  remarkable 
for  its  attachment  to  Sahianism. — f?.] 

q  Dion,  1.  Ixxviii.  p.  1312.     Herodian,  1.  iv.  p.  108. 

r  The  loudness  of  Caracalla  for  the  name  and  ensigns  of  Alexander, 
is  still  preserved  on  the  medals  of  that  emperor.  Sec  Spauhcim,  de  Usu 
Nuinismutum,  Disserat.  xii.  Herodian  (1.  iv.  p.  154.)  had  seen  very 
ridiculous  pictures,  in  which  a  figure  wus  drawn,  with  one  side  of  the 
face  like  Alexander,  and  the  other  like  Caracalla. 

»  Herodian.  1.  iv.  p.  101>.    Hist.  August,  p  94. 


must  be  always  chosen  in  the  senate,  and  the  sove- 
reign power,  no  longer  exercised  by  the  whole  body, 
was  tlways  delegated  to  one  of  its  members.  But 
Macrinus  was  not  a  senator.1  The  sudden  elevation 
of  the  praetorian  praefects  betrayed  the  meanness  of 
their  origin ;  and  the  equestrian  order  was  still  in 
possession  of  that  great  office,  which  commanded  with 
arbitrary  sway  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  the  senate. 
A  murmur  of  indignation  was  heard,  that  a  man  whose 
obscure"  extraction  had  never  been  illustrated  by  any 
single  service,  should  dare  to  invest  himself  with  the 
purple,  instead  of  bestowing  it  on  some  distinguished 
senator,  equal  in  birth  and  dignity  to  the  splendour  of 
the  imperial  station.  As  soon  as  the  character  of 
Macrinus  was  surveyed  by  the  sharp  eye  of  discon- 
tent, some  vices,  and  many  defects,  were  easily  dis- 
covered. The  choice  of  his  ministers  was  in  many 
cases  justly  censured,  and  the  dissatisfied  people,  witli 
their  usual  candour,  accused  at  once  his  indolent  tame- 
ness  and  his  excessive  severity." 

His  rash  ambition  had  climbed  a  E,1(J  lll0  a,mv. 
height  where  it  was  dithcult  to  stand 
with  firmness,  and  impossible  to  fall  without  instant 
destruction.  Trained  in  the  arts  of  courts  and  the 
forms  of  civil  business,  he  trembled  in  the  presence 
of  the  fierce  and  undisciplined  multitude,  over  whom 
he  had  assumed  the  command  ;  his  military  talents 
were  despised,  and  his  personal  courage  suspected  ;  a 
whisper  that  circulated  in  the  camp,  disclosed  the  fa- 
tal secret  of  the  conspiracy  against  the  late  emperor, 
aggravated  the  guilt  of  murder  by  the  baseness  of 
hypocrisy,  and  heightened  contempt  by  detestation. 
To  alienate  the  soldiers,  and  to  provoke  inevitable 
ruin,  the  character  of  a  reformer  was  only  wanting ; 
and  such  was  the  peculiar  hardship  of  his  fate,  that 
Macrinus,  was  compelled  to  exercise  that  invidious 
office.  The  prodigality  of  Caracalla  had  left  behind 
it  a  long  train  of  ruin  and  disorder  ;  and  if  that  worth- 
less tyrant  had  been  capable  of  reflecting  on  the  sure 
consequences  of  his  own  conduct,  he  would  perhaps 
have  enjoyed  the  dark  prospect  of  the  distress  and 
calamities  which  he  bequeathed  to  his  successors. 
In  the  management  of  this  necessary  M  . 

.  »    .  .    .      .  .    J     Macrinus  at- 

reformation,  Macrinus  proceeded  with  a  tempts  a  refor- 
cautious  prudence,  which  would  have  mationofthe 
restored  health  and  vigour  to  the  Ro-  army' 
man  army,  in  an  easy  and  almost  imperceptible  man- 
ner. To  the  soldiers  already  engaged  in  the  service, 
he  was  constrained  to  leave  the  dangerous  privileges 
and  extravagant  pay  given  by  Caracalla ;  but  the  new 
recruits  were  received  on  the  more  moderate  though 
liberal  establishment  of  Severus,  and  gradually  formed 
to  modesty  and  obedience."  One  fatal  error  destroyed 
the  salutary  effects  of  this  judicious  plan.  The  nu- 
merous army,  assembled  in  the  East  by  the  late  em- 
peror, instead  of  being  immediately  dispersed  by  Ma- 
crinus through  the  several  provinces,  was  suffered  to 
remain  united  in  Syria,  during  the  winter  that  follow- 
ed his  elevation.  In  the  luxurious  idleness  of  their 
quarters,  the  troops  viewed  their  strength  and  numbers, 

t  Dion,  1.  lxxxviii.  p.  1350.  Elagabalus  reproached  his  predecessor 
with  daring  to  seat  himself  on  the  throne;  though,  as  praetorian  pre- 
fect, he  could  not  have  been  admitted  into  the  senate  after  the  voice  of 
the  cryer  had  cleared  the  house.  The  personal  favour  of  Plautjanus 
and  Sejanus  had  broke  through  the  established  rule.  They  rose,  in- 
deed, from  the  equestrian  order;  but  they  preserved  tlie  prefecture 
with  the  rank  of  senator,  and  even  with  the  consulship. 

a  He  was  a  native  of  Caesarea,  in  Numidia.  and  began  his  fortune  by 
serving  in  the  household  of  Plautian,  from  whose  ruin  he  narrowly 
escaped.  His  enemies  asserted,  that  he  wus  born  a  slave,  and  bad  exer- 
cised, amongst  other  infamous  professions,  that  of  gladiator.  The  fashion 
of  aspersing  the  birth  and  condition  of  an  adversary,  seems  to  have 
lasted  from  the  time  of  the  Greek  orators,  to  the  learned  grammarians 
of  the  laBt  age. 

»  Both  Dion  and  Herodian  speak  of  the  virtues  and  vices  of  Ma- 
crinus with  candour  and  impartiality  ;  but  the  author  of  his  life,  in  the 
Augustan  history,  seems  to  have  implicitly  copied  some  of  the  venal 
writers  employed  by  Elugabalus,  to  blacken  the  memory  of  his  predeces- 
sors. 

*  Dion,  1.  Ixxxiii.  p.  1336.  The  sense  of  the  author  is  as  clear  as  the 
intention  of  the  emperor :  but  M.  VVotton  has  mistaken  both,  by  un- 
derstanding tho  distinction,  not  of  veterans  and  recruits,  but  of  old  ami 
new  legions.    History  of  Rome,  p.  347. 
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communicated  their  complaints,  and  revolved  in  their 
minds  the  advantages  of  another  revolution.  The 
veterans,  instead  of  being  flattered  by  the  advantageous 
distinction,  were  alarmed  by  the  first  steps  of  the  em- 
peror, which  they  considered  as  the  presage  of  his  fu- 
ture intentions.  The  recruits,  with  sullen  reluctance, 
entered  on  a  service,  whose  labours  were  increased 
while  its  rewards  were  diminished  by  a  covetous  and 
unwarlike  sovereign.  The  murmurs  of  the  army 
swelled  with  impunity  into  seditious  clamours ;  and 
the  partial  mutinies  betrayed  a  spirit  of  discontent 
and  disaffection,  that  waited  only  for  the  slightest  oc- 
casion to  break  out  on  every  side  into  a  general  rebel- 
lion. To  minds  thus  disposed,  the  occasion  soon  pre- 
sented itself. 

The  empress  Julia  had  experienced 
pr^°iiahEX-  a11  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune.  From  an 
cation,  preten-  humble  station  she  had  been  raised  to 
sions  and  revolt  greatness,  only  to  taste  the  superior  bit- 

nf  Elagabaius,      f>  !.       J       ,     ,         ,  r~. 

called  at  first  Ba»- terness  of  an  exalted  rank.  She  was 
■ianus  and  Amo-  doomed  to  weep  over  the  death  of  one  of 
her  sons,  and  over  the  life  of  the  other. 
The  cruel  fate  of  Caracalla,  though  her  good  sense 
must  have  long  taught  her  to  expect  it,  awakened  the 
feelings  of  a  mother,  and  of  an  empress.  Notwith- 
standing the  respectful  civility  expressed  by  the 
usurper  towards  the  widow  of  Severus,  she  descended 
with  a  painful  struggle  into  the  condition  of  a  subject, 
and  soon  withdrew  herself,  by  a  voluntary  death, 
from  the  anxious  and  humiliating  dependence.1  Julia 
Maesa,  her  sister,  was  ordered  to  leave  the  court  and 
Antioch.  She  retired  to  Emesa  with  an  immense  for- 
tune, the  fruit  of  twenty  years  favour,  accompanied 
by  her  two  daughters,  Soaemias  and  Mamaea,  each  of 
whom  was  a  widow,  and  each  had  an  only  son.  Bas- 
sianus,* for  that  W2s  the  name  of  the  son  of  Soaemias, 
was  consecrated  to  the  honourable  ministry  of  high 
priest  of  the  Sun ;  and  this  holy  vocation,  embraced 
either  from  prudence  or  superstition,  contributed  to 
raise  the  Syrian  youth  to  the  empire  of  Rome.  A 
numerous  body  of  troops  was  stationed  at  Emesa  ;  and, 
as  the  severe  discipline  of  Macrimis  had  constrained 
them  to  pass  the  winter  encamped,  they  were  eager 
to  revenge  the  cruelty  of  such  unaccustomed  hard- 
ships. The  soldiers,  who  resorted  in  crowds  to  the 
temple  of  the  Sun,  beheld  with  veneration  and  delight 
the  elegant  dress  and  figure  of  the  young  pontiff ;  they 
recognized,  or  they  thought  that  they  recognized,  the 
features  of  Caracalla,  whose  memory  they  now  adored. 
The  artful  Ma?sa  saw  and  cherished  their  rising  parti- 
ality, and  readily  sacrificing  her  daughter's  reputation 
to  the  fortune  of  her  grandson,  she  insinuated  that 
Bassianus  was  the  natural  son  of  their  murdered 
sovereign.  The  sums  distributed  by  her  emissaries 
with  a  lavish  hand,  silenced  every  objection,  and  the 
profusion  sufficiently  proved  the  affinity,  or  at  least 
the  resemblance,  of  Bassianus  with  the  great  ori- 
ginal. 

A.  D.  218.     The  young  Antoninus  (for  he  had  as- 
May  16.      sumed  and    polluted   that  respectable 
name)  was  declared  emperor  by  the  troops  of  Emesa, 
asserted  his  hereditary  right,  and  called  aloud  on  the 
armies  to  follow  the  standard  of  a  young  and  liberal 

i  Dion.  1.  Ixxviii.  p.  1330.  The  abridgement  of  Xiphilin,  though  less 
particular,  is  in  this  place  clearer  than  the  original. 

[As  soon  as  this  princes?  heard  of  the  death  of  Caracalla,  she  deter- 
mined to  die  of  hunger.  The  respect  shown  her  by  Macrinus,  in  ma- 
king no  change  in  her  retinue  or  her  court,  persuaded  her  to  live  :  but 
it  seems  at  last  that  the  mutilated  text  of  Dion,  and  the  imperfect 
abridgement  of  Xiphilin  enable  us  to  decide  that  she  had  conceived 
ambitious  projects,  and  endeavoured  to  raise  herself  to  the  throne.  She 
wished  to  imitate  the  example  of  Semiramis  and  Nitocris,  whose 
country  bounded  upon  her  own.  Macrinus  commanded  her  forthwith  to 
leave  Antioch  and  to  retire  wherever  she  chose.  She  then  returned  to 
her  former  design,  and  voluntarily  perished  of  hunger.  (Ifion,  L  Ixxvii. 
p.  1330.)—  O] 

y  [He  took  this  name  from  his  maternal  grandfather,  the  father  of 
Julia  Mssa.  his  grandmother,  and  of  Julia  Domna  the  wife  of  Severus. 
Victor  (in  his  Epitome)  is  perhaps  the  only  historian  who  has  given  the 
key  of  this  genealogy  in  saying  of  Caracalla:  Hxc  Bassianus  ex  avi 
materni  nomine  dictiLs.  Caracalla,  Elagabaius,  and  Alexander  Severus 
successively  bore  thia  name.— G.] 


prince,  who  had  taken  up  arms  to  revenge  his  father's 

death  and  the  oppression  of  the  military  order.1 

Whilst  a  conspiracy  of  women  and  Defeat  and  death 
eunuchs  was  concerted  with  prudence,    of  Macrinus. 
and  conducted  with  rapid  vigour,  Macrinus,  who,  by 
a  decisive  motion,  might  have  crushed  his  infant  ene- 
my, floated  between  the  opposite  extremes  of  terror 
and  security,  which  alike  fixed  him  inactive  at  Antioch. 
A  spirit  of  rebellion  diffused  itself  through  all  the 
camps  and  garrisons  of  Syria,  successive  detachments 
murdered  their  officers,1  and  joined  the  party  of  the 
rebels ;  and  the  tardy  restitution  of  pay  and  military 
priviliges  was  imputed  to  the  acknowledged  weakness 
of  Macrinus.    At  length  he  marched  out  of  Antioch,  to 
meet  the  increasing  and  zealous  army  of  the  young 
pretender.    His  own  troops  seemed  to    a.  D.  218. 
take  the  field  with  faintness  and  reluc-    <tn  Jone. 
tance ;  but,  in  the  heat  of  the  battle,b  the  praetorian 
guards,  almost  by  an  involuntary  impulse,  asserted  the 
superiority  of  their  valour  and  discipline.    The  rebel 
ranks  were  broken;  when  the  mother  and  grandmother 
j  of  the  Syrian  prince,  who,  according  to  their  eastern 
!  custom,  had  attended  the  army,  threw  themselves  from 
i  their  covered  chariots,  and,  by  exciting  the  compassion 
j  of  the  soldiers,  endeavoured  to  animate  their  drooping 
'  courage.    Antoninus  himself,  who,  in  the  rest  of  his 
life,  never  acted  like  a  man,  in  this  important  crisis  of 
:  his  fate  approved  himself  a  hero,  mounted  his  horse, 
and,  at  the  head  of  his  rallied  troops,  charged  sword 
,  in  hand  among  the  thickest  of  the  enemy;  whilst  the 
:  eunuch  Gannys,c  whose  occupations  had  been  confined 
:  to  female  cares  and  the  soft  luxury  of  Asia,  displayed 
!  the  talents  of  an  able  and  experienced  general.  The 
I  battle  still  raged  with  doubtful  violence,  and  Macrinus 
I  might  have  obtained  the  victory,  had  he  not  betrayed 
j  his  own  cause  by  a  shameful  and  precipitate  flight. 
>  His  cowardice  served  only  to  protract  his  life  a  few 
I  days,  and  to  stamp  deserved  ignominy  on  his  misfor- 
1  tunes.    It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  his  son 
t  Diadumenianus  was  involved  in  the  same  fate.  As  soon 
I  as  the  stubborn  praetorians  could  be  convinced  that 
they  fought  for  a  prince  who  had  basely  deserted  them, 
they  surrendered  to  the  conqueror  ;  the  contending  par- 
ties of  the  Roman  armv,  mingling  tears  of  joy  and  ten- 
i  demess,  united  under  the  banners  of  the  imagined  son 
'  of  Caracalla,  and  the  east  acknowledged  with  pleasure 
.  the  first  emperor  of  Asiatic  extraction. 

The  letters  of  Macrinus  had  conde-  Elagabaius  writes 
I  scended  to  inform  the  senate  of  the  10  tbe  senate, 
slight  disturbance  occasioned  by  an  impostor  in  Syria, 
and  a  decree  immediately  passed,  declaring  the  rebel 
and  his  family  public  enemies ;  with  a  promise  of  par- 
I  don,  however,  to  such  of  his  deluded  adherents  as 
should  merit  it  by  an  immediate  return  to  their  duty. 
During  the  twenty  days  that  elapsed  from  the  declara- 
tion to  the  victory  of  Antoninus,  (for  in  so  short  an 
interval  was  the  fate  of  the  Roman  world  decided,)  the 
capital  and  the  provinces,  more  especially  those  of  the 
East,  were  distracted  with  hopes  and  fears,  agitated 
with  tumult,  and  stained  with  a  useless  effusion  of 
civil  blood,  since  whosoever  of  the  rivals  prevailed  in 
Syria  must  reign  over  the  empire.  The  specious  let- 
ters in  which  the  young  conqueror  announced  his  vic- 
tory to  the  obedient  senate,  were  filled  with  professions 


z  According  to  Lampridius.  (Hist.  August,  p.  135.)  Alexander  Seve- 
rus lived  t  wentv-nine  years,  three  months,  and  seven  days.  As  he  uu 
killed  March  19.  235,  he  was  born  December  12,  205,  and  was  conse- 
quently about  this  time  thirteen  years  old,  as  bis  elder  cousin  migbt  be 
about  seventeen.  This  computation  suits  much  better  the  history  of 
the  young  princes  than  that  of  Herodian,  (1.  v.  p.  181.)  who  representa 
him  as  three  years  younger  ;  whilst  by  an  opposite  error  of  chronology, 
he  lengthens  the  reign  of  Elagabaius  two  years  beyond  its  real  duration. 
For  the  particulars  of  the  "conspiracy,  see  Dion,  L  Ixxviii.  p.  1339. 
Herodian,  1.  v.  p.  184. 

»  By  a  most  dangerous  proclamation  of  the  pretended  Antoninus, 
every  soldier  who  brought  in  his  officer's  head  Itfcame  entitled  to  hi* 
private  estate,  as  well  as  to  his  militarv  commission. 

b  Dion,  I.  Ixxviii.  p.  1345.  Herodian.  L  t.  p.  186.  The  battle  wai 
fought  near  the  village  of  Immc,  about  two-andtwenty  miles  from 
Antioch. 

c[Gannyi  was  not  a  eunuch,  (Dion,  p.  1355  ) — O.] 
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of  virtue  and  moderation ;  the  shining-  examples  of 
Marcus  and  Augustus  he  should  ever  consider  as  the 
great  rule  of  his  administration ;  and  he  affected  to 
dwell  with  pride  on  the  striking  resemblance  of  his 
own  age  and  fortunes  with  those  of  Augustus,  who  in 
the  earliest  youth  had  revenged  by  a  successful  war 
the  murder  of  his  father.  By  adopting  the  style  of 
Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus,  son  of  Antoninus  and 
grandson  of  Severus,  he  tacitly  asserted  his  hereditary 
claim  to  the  empire;  but,  by  assuming  the  tribunitian 
and  proconsular  powers  before  they  had  been  conferred 
on  him  by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  lie  offended  the  delica- 
cy of  Roman  prejudice.  This  new  and  injudicious  vio- 
lation of  the  constitution  was  probably  dictated  either 
by  the  ignorance  of  his  Syrian  courtiers,  or  the  fierce 
disdain  of  his  military  followers.11 

Picture  of  Ela^a-  tne  attention  of  the  new  emperor 

baius.  "  was  diverted  by  the  most  trifling  amuse- 
A.  D.  219.  ments,  he  wasted  many  months  in  his 
luxurious  progress  from  S}'ria  to  Italy,  passed  at  Ni- 
comedia  his  first  winter  after  his  victory,  and  deferred 
till  the  ensuing  summer  his  triumphal  entry  into  the 
capital.  A  faithful  picture,  however,  which  preceded 
his  arrival,  and  was  placed  by  his  immediate  order 
over  the  altar  of  Victory  in  the  senate-house,  conveyed 
to  the  Romans  the  just  but  unworthy  resemblance  of 
his  person  and  manners.  He  was  drawn  in  his  sacer- 
dotal robes  of  silk  and  gold,  after  the  loose  flowing 
fashion  of  the  Medes  and  Phojnicians;  his  head  was 
covered  with  a  lofty  tiara,  his  numerous  collars  and 
bracelets  were  adorned  with  gems  of  an  inestimable 
value.  His  eyebrows  were  tinged  with  black,  and  his 
cheeks  painted  with  an  artificial  red  and  white. e  The 
grave  senators  confessed  with  a  sigh,  that,  after  having 
long  experienced  the  stern  tyranny  of  their  own  coun- 
trymen, Rome  was  at  length  humbled  beneath  the  ef- 
feminate luxury  of  oriental  despotism. 

The  sun  was  worshipped  at  Emesa, 

His  superstition.  ^  q{  Elagabalus>f  and  un_ 

der  the  form  of  a  black  conical  stone,  which,  as  it  was 
universally  believed,  had  fallen  from  heaven  on  that 
sacred  place.  To  this  protecting  deity,  Antoninus, 
not  without  some  reason,  ascribed  his  elevation  to  the 
throne.  The  display  of  superstitious  gratitude  was 
the  only  serious  business  of  his  reign.  The  triumph 
of  the  god  of  Emesa  over  all  the  religions  of  the  earth, 
was  the  great  object  of  his  zeal  and  vanity:  and  the 
appellation  of  Elagabalus  (for  he  presumed  as  pontiff 
and  favourite  to  adopt  that  sacred  name)  was  dearer  to 
him  than  all  the  titles  of  imperial  greatness.  In  a  sol- 
emn procession  through  the  streets  of  Rome,  the  way 
was  strewed  with  gold  dust;  the  black  stone,  set  in 
precious  gems,  was  placed  on  a  chariot  drawn  by  six 
milk-white  horses  richly  caparisoned.  The  pious  em- 
peror held  the  reins,  and,  supported  by  his  ministers, 
moved  slowly  backwards,  that  he  might  perpetually 
enjoy  the  felicity  of  the  divine  presence.  In  a  mag- 
nificent temple  raised  on  the  Palatine  Mount,  the  sa- 
crifices of  the  god  Elagabalus  were  celebrated  with 
every  circumstance  of  cost  and  solemnity.  The  richest 
wines,  the  most  extraordinary  victims,  and  the  rarest 
aromatics,  were  profusely  consumed  on  his  altar. 


i  Dion,  1.  lxxix.  p.  1353. 

«  Dion,  I.  lxxix  p.  13(i3.    Hcrodian,  1.  v.  p.  189. 
This  name  is  derived  by  I  lie  learned  from  two  Syriao  words,  Kla,  a 
God,  and  Gabul,  to  form,  the  forming,  or  plastic  God,  a  proper  and  even 
happy  epithet  for  the  Sun.    Wotton's  History  of  Rome,  p.  378. 

[The  name  of  Elagabalus  has  been  disfigured  in  various  ways.  Hero- 
dian  calls  it  t.ampridius,  and  the  more  modern  writers 

have  written  it  Jfelioffabalus.  Dion  names  him  E».!/:<i»n;  :  but  Ela- 
gabalus is  his  true  name,  that  given  him  by  the  medals,  (Erkhel,  De 
Doct.  numis.  vet.  vol.  vii.  p.  2.50.)  As  to  its  etymology  that  which 
Gibbon  adopts  is  civen  by  Bochart.  (Chan  book  ii.  c.  5.)  but  Salmatius 
with  more  reason  (not.  ad  Lamprid :  in  Elairab.)  derives  this  name  of 
Elagabalus  from  the  image  of  this  God  represented  by  Hcrodian  and 
upon  the  medals  by  the  figure  of  a  mountain,  (Gibcl  in  the  Hebrew)  or 
a  large  rock  hewn  to  a  point  with  marks  representing  the  sun.  Since 
it  was  not  permit  ted  at  Hierapolis  in  Syria  to  make  statues  of  the  sun  and 
moon  because,  as  they  said,  they  are  themselves  sufficiently  visible  ;  the 
■un  was  represented  at  Emessa  under  the  liuure  of  a  great  rock  which 
as  it  appeared  had  fallen  from  heaven.  (Spanheim,  Cceaar  Prcuves 
p.  4ti.)— G.] 


Around  the  altar  a  chorus  of  vSyrian  damsels  performed 
their  lascivious  dances  to  the  sound  of  barbarian  music, 
whilst  the  gravest  personages  of  the  state  and  army, 
clothed  in  long  Phoenician  tunics,  officiated  in  the 
meanest  functions,  with  affected  zeal,  and  secret  in- 
dignation.? 

To  this  temple,  as  to  the  common  centre  of  religious 
worship,  the  imperial  f'mintic  attempted  to  remove  the 
Ancilia,  the  Palladium,11  and  all  the  sacred  pledges  of 
the  faith  of  Numa.  A  crowd  of  inferior  deities  attended 
in  various  stations  the  majesty  of  the  god  of  Emesa; 
but  his  court  was  still  imperfect,  till  a  female  of  dis- 
tinguished rank  was  admitted  to  his  bed.  Pallas  had 
been  first  chosen  for  his  consort ;  but  as  it  was  dreaded 
lest  her  warlike  terrors  might  affright  the  soft  delicacy 
of  a  Syrian  deity,  the  Moon,  adored  by  the  Africans 
under  the  name  of  Astarte,  was  deemed  a  more  suitable 
companion  for  the  Sun.  Her  image,  with  the  rich 
offerings  of  her  temple  as  a  marriage  portion,  was  trans- 
ported with  solemn  pomp  from  Carthage  to  Rome,  and 
the  day  of  these  mystic  nuptials  was  a  general  festival 
in  the  capital,  and  throughout  the  empire.' 

A  rational  voluptuary  adheres  with  Hjs  profligate 
invariable  respect  to  the  temperate  die-  and  effeminate 
tates  of  nature,  and  improves  the  gratifi-  luxury, 
cations  of  sense  by  social  intercourse,  endearing  con- 
nections, and  the  soft  colouring  of  taste  and  the  imagi- 
nation. But  Elagabalus,  (I  speak  of  the  emperor  of 
that  name,)  corrupted  by  his  youth,  his  country,  and 
his  fortune,  abandoned  himself  to  the  grossest  pleasures 
with  ungoverned  fury,  and  soon  found  disgust  and  sa- 
tiety in  the  midst  of  his  enjoyments.  The  inflamma- 
tory powers  of  art  were  summoned  to  his  aid  :  the 
confused  multitude  of  women,  of  wines,  and  of  dishes, 
and  the  studied  variety  of  attitudes  and  sauces,  served 
to  revive  his  languid  appetites.  New  terms  and  new 
inventions  in  these  sciences,  the  only  ones  cultivated 
and  patronized  by  the  monarchy  signalized  his  reign, 
and  transmitted  his  infamy  to  succeeding  times.  A 
capricious  prodigality  supplied  the  want  of  taste  and 
elegance;  and  whilst  Elagabalus  lavished  away  the 
treasures  of  his  people  in  the  wildest  extravagance,  his 
own  voice  and  that  of  his  flatterers  applauded  a  spirit 
and  magnificence  unknown  to  the  tameness  of  his  pre- 
decessors. To  confound  the  order  of  seasons  and  cli- 
mates,* to  sport  with  the  passions  and  prejudices  of 
his  subjects,  and  to  subvert  every  law  of  nature  and 
decency,  were  in  the  number  of  his  most  delicious 
amusements.  A  long  train  of  concubines,  and  a  rapid 
succession  of  wives,  among  whom  was  a  vestal  virgin, 
ravished  by  force  from  her  sacred  asylum,1  were  insuf- 
ficient to  satisfy  the  impotence  of  bis  passions.  The 
master  of  the  Roman  world  affected  to  copy  the  dress 
and  manners  of  the  female  sex,  preferred  the  distaff  to 
the  sceptre,  and  dishonoured  the  principal  dignities  of 
the  empire  by  distributing  them  among  his  numerous 
lovers;  one  of  whom  was  publicly  invested  with  the 
title  and  authority  of  the  emperor's,  or,  as  he  more 
properly  styled  himself,  of  the  empress's,  husband.1" 


5  Hcrodian.  1.  v.  p.  190. 

h  He  broke  into  the  sanctuary  of  Vesta,  and  carried  away  a  statue, 
which  lie  supposed  to  be  the  Palladium  ;  but  the  vestals  boasted,  that, 
by  a  pious  fraud,  they  had  imposed  a  counterfeit  image  on  the  profane 
intruder.    Hist.  August,  p,  103. 

i  Dion,  I.  lxxix.  p.  1300.  Hcrodian,  I.  v.  p.  ]93.  The  subjects  of  the 
empire  were  obliged  to  make  liberal  presents  to  the  new-married  couple  ; 
and  whatever  they  had  promised  during  the  life  of  Elusabalus,  was  care- 
fully exacted  under  the  administration  of  Mama-a. 

j  The  invention  of  a  new  sauce  was  liberally  rewarded:  but  if  it  was 
not  relished,  the  inventor  was  confined  to  eat  of  nothing  else,  till  lie  had 
discovered  another  more  agreeable  to  the  imperial  palate.  Hist.  Aug. 
p.  111. 

k  He  never  would  eat  sea-fish  except  at  a  great  distance  from  the  sea ; 
ho  then  would  distribute  vast  quantities  of  the  rarest  sorts,  brought  at 
an  immense  expense,  to  the  peasants  of  the  inland  country.  Hrst. 
August,  p.  109. 

1  Dion.  1.  lxxix.  p.  1358.    Herodinn,  1.  v.  p.  192. 

in  Hierocles  enjoyed  that  honour;  but  he  would  have  been  supplanted 
by  one  Zoiicus,  had  he  not  contrived,  bv  a  potion,  to  enervate  the 
powers  of  liis  rival,  who  being  found  on  trial,  unequal  to  his  reputation, 
was  driven  with  ignominv  from  the  palace.  Dion,  1.  lxxix.  p.  1303, 
1304.  A  dancer  was  made  prefect  of  the  city,  a  charioteer  prelect  of 
the  watch,  a  barber  pnefect  of  the  provisions.  These  three  ministers, 
with  many  inferior  officers,  were  all  recommended  enortnitate  membra- 
rum.    Hist  August,  p.  105. 
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contempt  of  de-  amy  seem  probable,  the  vices  and 
cency  which  dis-  follies  of  Elagabalus  have  been  adorned 
tineuishcd  the     by  fancy,  and  blackened  by  prejudice." 

Konian  ij  rants.     -  ,  . ■  li- 

let  confining  ourselves  to  the  public 
scenes  displayed  before  the  Roman  people,  and  attest- 
ed by  grave  and  contemporary  historians,  their  inex- 
pressible infamy  surpasses  that  of  any  other  age  or 
country.  The  licence  of  an  eastern  monarch  is  se- 
cluded from  the  eye  of  curiosity  by  the  inaccessible 
walls  of  his  seraglio.  The  sentiments  of  honour  and 
gallantry  have  introduced  a  refinement  of  pleasure,  a 
regard  for  decency,  and  a  respect  for  the  public  opi- 
nion, into  the  modern  courts  of  Europe;  but  the  cor- 
rupt and  opulent  nobles  of  Rome  gratified  every  vice 
that  could  be  collected  from  the  mighty  conflux  of  na- 
tions and  manners.  Secure  of  impunity,  careless  of 
censure,  they  lived  without  restraint  in  the  patient  and 
humble  society  of  their  slaves  and  parasites.  The  em- 
peror, in  his  turn,  viewing  every  rank  of  his  subjects 
with  the  same  contemptuous  indifference,  asserted 
without  control  his  sovereign  privilege  of  lust  and 
luxury. 

Discontents  of  The  most  worthless  of  mankind  are 
the  army.  not  afraid  to  condemn  in  others  the  same 
disorders  which  they  allow  in  themselves;  and  can 
readily  discover  some  nice  difference  of  age,  character, 
or  station,  to  justify  the  partial  distinction.  The  licen- 
tious soldiers,  who  had  raised  to  the  throne  the  disso- 
lute son  of  Caracalla,  blushed  at  their  ignominious 
choice,  and  turned  with  disgust  from  that  monster,  to 
contemplate  with  pleasure  the  opening  virtues  of  his 
cousin  Alexander  the  son  of  Mamaea.  The  crafty  Maesa, 
sensible  that  her  grandson  Elagabalus  must  inevitably 
destroy  himself  by  his  own  vices,  had  provided  an- 
other and  surer  support  of  her  family.  Embracing  a 
favourable  moment  of  fondness  and  devotion,  she  had 
Alexander  Se-  persuaded  the  young  emperor  to  adopt 
verus  declared  Alexander,  and  to  invest  him  with  the 
ACI>^*>1  l'l'e  °^  Caesar,  that  his  own  divine  occu- 
pations might  be  no  longer  interrupted 
by  the  care  of  the  earth.  In  the  second  rank  that  ami- 
able prince  soon  acquired  the  affections  of  the  public, 
and  excited  the  tyrant's  jealousy,  who  resolved  to  ter- 
minate the  dangerous  competition,  either  by  corrupt- 
ing the  manners,  or  by  taking  away  the  life,  of  his 
rival.  His  aTts  proved  unsuccessful ;  his  vain  designs 
were  constantly  discovered  by  his  own  loquacious 
folly,  and  disappointed  by  those  virtuous  and  faithful 
servants  whom  the  prudence  of  Mamaea  had  placed 
about  the  person  of  her  son.  In  a  hasty  sally  of  pas- 
sion, Elagabalus  resolved  to  execute  by  force  what  he 
had  been  unable  to  compass  by  fraud,  and  by  a  des- 
potic sentence  degraded  his  cousin  from  the  rank  and 
honours  of  Caesar.  The  message  was  received  in  the 
senate  with  silence,  and  in  the  camp  with  fury.  The 
praetorian  guards  swore  to  protect  Alexander,  and  to 
revenge  the  dishonoured  majesty  of  the  throne.  The 
tears  and  promises  of  the  trembling  Elagabalus,  who 
only  begged  them  to  spare  his  life,  and  to  leave  him 
in  the  possession  of  his  beloved  Hierocles,  diverted 
their  just  indignation  ;  and  they  contented  themselves 
with  empowering  their  praefects  to  watch  over  the 
safety  of  Alexander,  and  the  conduct  of  the  emperor." 

Sedition  of  tee  -*  NTas  *mP0SS'')'e  tnat  such  a  recon- 
juardsand  mar-  ciliation  should  last,  or  that  even  the 
der  of  Eiagai.a-  mean  soul  of  Elagabalus  could  hold  an 
'""'March  10?22'  emP're  on  sucn  humiliating  terms  of  de- 
pendence. He  soon  attempted,  by  a  dan- 
gerous experiment,  to  try  the  temper  of  the  soldiers. 
The  report  of  the  death  of  Alexander,  and  the  natural 
suspicion  that  he  had  been  murdered,  inflamed  their 


nEven  the  credulous  compiler  of  his  life,  in  the  Augustan  History, 
(p.  Hi.)  is  inclined  to  suspect  that  his  vices  may  have  been  exaspe- 
rated. 

°Dion,  I.  txxix.  p.  1365.  Herodian,  I.  v.  p.  193 — 201.  Hist.  August, 
p.  103.  The  last  of  the  three  historians  seems  to  have  followed  the 
Lest  authors  in  his  account  of  the  revolution. 


passions  into  fury,  and  the  tempest  of  the  camp  could 
only  be  appeased  by  the  presence  and  authority  of  the 
popular  youth.  Provoked  at  this  new  instance  of  their 
affection  for  his  cousin,  and  their  contempt  for  his  per- 
son, the  emperor  ventured  to  punish  some  of  the  lead- 
ers of  the  mutiny.  His  unseasonable  severity  proved 
instantly  fatal  to  his  minions,  his  mother,  and  himself. 
Elagabalus  was  massacred  by  the  indignant  praetori- 
ans, his  mutilated  corpse  dragged  through  the  streets 
of  the  city,  and  thrown  into  the  Tyber.  His  memory 
was  branded  with  eternal  infamy  by  the  senate ;  the 
justice  of  whose  decree  has  been  ratified  by  pos- 
terity .p 

In  the  room  of  Elagabalus,  his  cousin    Accession  of 
Alexander  was  raised  to  the  throne  by  Alexander 
the  praetorian  guards.    His  relation  to  sterns, 
the  family  of  Severus,  whose  name  he  assumed ,q  was 
the  same  as  that  of  his  predecessor;  his  virtue  and  his 
dangeT  had  already  endearejd  him  to  the  Romans,  and 
the  eager  liberality  of  the  senate  conferred  upon  him, 
in  one  day,  the  various  titles  and  powers  of  the  impe- 
rial dignity.'  But  as  Alexander  was  a  modest  and  du- 
tiful youth,  of  only  seventeen  years  of  age,  the  reins 
of  government  were  in  the  hands  of  two  women,  of 
his  mother  Mamaea,  and  of  Maesa,  his  grandmother. 
After  the  death  of  the  latter,  who  survived  but  a  short 
time  the  elevation  of  Alexander,  Mamaea  remained  the 
sole  regent  of  her  son  and  of  the  empire. 

In  every  age  and  country,  the  wiser,  rower  af  his 
or  at  least  the  stronger,  of  the  two  sexes,  motiier  Mam*a. 
has  usurped  the  powers  of  the  state,  and  confined  the 
other  to  the  cares  and  pleasures  of  domestic  life.  In 
hereditary  monarchies,  however,  and  especially  in 
those  of  modern  Europe,  the  gallant  spirit  of  chivalry, 
and  the  law  of  succession,  have  accustomed  us  to 
allow  a  singular  exception ;  and  a  woman  is  often 
acknowledged  the  absolute  sovereign  of  a  great  king- 
dom, in  which  she  would  be  deemed  incapable  of 
exercising  the  smallest  employment,  civil  or  military. 
But  as  the  Roman  emperors  were  still  considered  as 
the  generals  and  magistrates  of  the  republic,  their 
wives  and  mothers,  although  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  Augusta,  were  never  associated  to  their  per- 
sonal honours ;  and  a  female  reign  would  have  appeared 
an  inexpiable  prodigy  in  the  eyes  of  those  primitive 
Romans,  who  married  without  love,  or  loved  without 
delicacy  and  respect.*  The  haughty  Agrippina  as- 
pired, indeed,  to  share  the  honours  of  the  empire, 
which  she  had  conferred  on  her  son  ;  but  her  mad  am- 
bition, detested  by  every  citizen  who  felt  for  the  dignity 


P  The  arra  of  the  death  of  Elagabalus-  and  of  the  accession  of  Al- 
exander, has  employed  the  learning  and  ingenuity  of  Pagi.  Tille- 
mont,  Valsecehi,  Vignoli.  and  Torre,  bishop  of  Adria.  The  ques- 
tion is  most  assuredly  intricate;  but  I  still  adhere  to  the  authority  of 
Dion  :  the  truth  of  whose  calculations  is  undeniable;  and  the  purity 
of  whose  text  is  justified  by  the  agreement  of  Xiphilin,  Zona  res, 
and  Cedrenus.  Elagabalus  reigned  three  years,  nine  months,  and 
four  days,  from  his  victory  over  Macrinus.  and  was  killed  March  10, 
222.  But  what  shall  we  reply  to  the  medals,  undoubtedly  genuine, 
which  reckon  the  fifth  year  of  his  tribnnitian  power  ?  We  shall  re- 
ply, with  the  learned  Valsecehi,  that  the  usurpation  of  Marrmus 
was  annihilated,  and  that  the  son  of  Caracalla  dated  his  reign  from 
his  father's  death.  After  resolving  this  great  difficulty,  the  smaller 
knots  of  this  question  may  be  easily  untied,  or  cm  asunder. 

[This  opinion  of  Vaiesecchi  has  been  successfully  opposed  by  Eck- 
hel,  who  has  shown  the  impossibility  of  reconciling  it  with  the  me- 
dals of  Elagabalus,  and  has  given  a  roost  satisfactory  explanation  of 
the  five  tribuneships  of  this  emperor.  He  ascended  the  throne,  and 
received  the  tribnnitian  power  the  16th  of  May,  in  the  9Tlst  year  of 
Rome ;  and  the  first  of  January  the  following  year,  he  commenced 
a  new  tribuneship,  accordiae  to  the  custom  established  by  preceding 
emperors.  During  the  years  972.  972.  and  974,  he  enjoyed  the  tri- 
buneship, and  be  commenced  l.is  fifth  the  year  975,  during  which  lie 
was  slain,  ti  e  10th  of  March.  (Eckhel,  De  doct.  num.  veter.  vol. 
viii.  p.  430.  and  the  following.) — G.] 

q  Lampridius  says  that  it  was  given  to  bim  by  the  soldiers,  on  ae- 
ccant  of  his  severity  in  military  discipline.  (Lampr.  in  Alex.  Sev. 
c.  12  and  25.)— G.] 

r  Hist.  August,  p.  114.  By  this  unusual  precipitation,  the  sena'e 
meant  to  confound  the  hope's  of  pretenders,  and  prevent  the  factions 
of  the  armies. 

»  Metellus  .Vumidicus.  the  censor,  acknowledged  to  tl.e  Roman 
people, in  a  public  oration,  that  bad  kind  Nature  allowed  us  to  exist 
witnout  the  help  of  women,  we  should  be  delivered  from  a  very 
troublesome  companion  ;  and  he  could  recommend  matrimony  only 
as  the  sacrifice  of  private  pleasure  to  public  duty.  Aulus  Gelliut.  i.  6. 
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ot*  Rome,  was  disappointed  by  the  artful  firmness  of 
Seneca  and  Burrhus.'  The  good  sense,  or  the  indif- 
ference, of  succeeding  princes,  restrained  them  from 
offending  the  prejudices  of  their  subjects;  and  it  was 
reserved  for  the  profligate  Elagabalus,  to  discharge 
the  acts  of  the  senate,  with  the  name  of  his  mother 
Socemias,  who  was  placed  by  the  side  of  the  consuls, 
and  subscribed,  as  a  regular  member,  the  decrees  of 
the  legislative  assembly.  Her  more  prudent  sister, 
Mamsea,  declined  the  useless  and  odious  prerogative, 
and  a  solemn  law  was  enacted,  excluding  women  for 
ever  from  the  senate,  and  devoting  to  the  infernal  gods, 
the  head  of  the  wretch  by  whom  this  sanction  should 
be  violated."  The  substance,  not  the  pageantry,  of 
power  was  the  object  of  Mainara's  manly  ambition. 
She  maintained  an  absolute  and  lasting  empire  over 
the  mind  of  her  son,  and  in  his  affection  the  mother 
could  not  brook  a  rival.  Alexander,  with  her  consent, 
married  the  daughter  of  a  patrician  ;  but  his  respect 
for  his  father-in-law,  and  love  for  the  empress,  were 
inconsistent  with  the  tenderness  or  interest  of  Mamsa. 
The  patrician  was  executed  on  the  ready  accusation  of 
treason,  and  the  wife  of  Alexander  driven  with  igno- 
miny from  the  palace,  and  banished  into  Africa." 
Wise  and  mode-  Notwithstanding  this  act  of  jealous 
rate  adotintatfa-  cruelty,  as  well  as  some  instances  of 
tl0a'  avarice,  with  which  Mamasa  is  charged  ; 

the  general  tenor  of  her  administration  was  equally  for 
the  benefit  of  her  son  and  of  the  empire.  With  the 
approbation  of  the  senate,  she  chose  sixteen  of  the 
wisest  and  most  virtuous  senators,  as  a  perpetual 
council  of  state,  before  whom  every  public  business  of 
moment  was  debated  and  determined.  The  celebrated 
Ulpian,  equally  distinguished  by  his  knowledge  of, 
and  his  respect  for,  the  laws  of  Rome,  was  at  their 
head ;  and  the  prudent  firmness  of  this  aristocracy 
restored  order  and  authority  to  the  government.  As 
soon  as  they  had  purged  the  city  from  foreign  super- 
stition and  luxury,  the  remains  of  the  capricious 
tyranny  of  Elagahalus,  they  applied  themselves  to  re- 
move his  worthless  creatures  from  every  department 
of  public  administration,  and  to  supply  their  places 
with  men  of  virtue  and  ability.  Learning,  and  the 
love  of  justice,  became  the  only  recommendations  for 
civil  offices.  Valour,  and  the  love  of  discipline,  the 
only  qualifications  for  military  employments." 

,        ,        But  the  most  important  care  of  Mamasa 

Education  and  r      ,,  - 

virtuous  temper  and  her  wise  counsellors,  was  to  form 
of  Alexander,  the  character  of  the  young  emperor,  on 
whose  personal  qualities  the  happiness  or  misery  of 
the  Roman  world  must  ultimately  depend.  The  for- 
tunate soil  assisted,  and  even  prevented,  the  hand  of 
cultivation.  An  excellent  understanding  soon  con- 
vinced Alexander  of  the  advantages  of  virtue,  the 
pleasure  of  knowledge,  and  the  necessity  of  labour. 
A  natural  mildness  and  moderation  of  temper  preserved 
him  from  the  assaults  of  passion,  and  the  allurements 
of  vice.  His  unalterable  regard  for  his  mother,  and 
his  esteem  for  the  wise  Ulpian,  guarded  his  unexpe- 
rienced youth  from  the  poison  of  flattery. 
Journal  of  his  The  simple  journal  of  his  ordinary  oc- 
ordinary  life,  cupations  exhibits  a  pleasing  picture  of 
an  accomplished  emperor,1  and  with  some  allowance 
for  the  difference  of  manners,  might  well  deserve  the 
imitation  of  modern  princes.    Alexander  rose  early  ; 


'Tacit.  Anual.  xiii.  3. 

u  Hist.  August,  p.  102,  107. 

v  Dion,  1.  Ixxx.  p.  1269.  Ilerodian.  1.  vi.  p.  200.  Hist.  August,  p. 
131.  Ilerodian  represents  the  patrician  as  innocent.  The  Augustan 
History,  on  the  authority  of  Dcxippus,  condemns  him.  as  guilty  of  a 
conspiracy  against  the  life  of  Alexander  It  is  impossihle  to  pro- 
nounce between  them:  but  Dion  is  an  irreproachable  witness  of  the 
jealousy  and  cruelty  of  Mamcra  toward  the  young  empress,  whose 
bard  fate  Alexander  lamented,  hut  durst  not  oppose. 

w  Ilerodian,  1.  vi.  p.  203.  Hist.  August,  p.  119.  The  latter  insinu- 
ates, that  when  any  law  was  to  he  passed,  the  council  was  assisted 
by  a  Dumber  of  able  lawyers  and  experienced  senators,  whose  opin- 
ions were  separately  given  and  taken  down  in  writing. 

_x  See  bis  life  in  the  Augustan  History.  The  undistinguishing  com- 
piler has  buried  these  interesting  anccdutfis  under  a  load  of  trivial 
and  unmeaning  circumstances. 


the  first  moments  of  the  day  were  consecrated  to  pri- 
vate devotion,  and  his  domestic  chapel  was  filled  with 
the  images  of  those  heroes,  who,  by  improving  or  re- 
forming human  life,  had  deserved  the  grateful  reve- 
rence of  posterity  J  But,  as  he  deemed  the  service  of 
mankind  the  most  acceptable  worship  of  the  gods,  the 
greatest  part  of  his  morning  hours  was  employed  in 
his  council,  where  he  discussed  public  affairs,  and 
determined  private  causes,  with  a  patience  and  discre- 
tion above  his  years.  The  dryness  of  business  was 
relieved  by  the  charms  of  literature;  and  a  portion  of 
time  was  always  set  apart  for  his  favourite  studies  of 
poetry,  history,  and  philosophy.  The  works  of  Virgil 
and  Horace,  the  republics  of  Plato  and  Cicero,  formed 
his  taste,  enlarged  his  understanding,  and  gave  him 
the  noblest  ideas  of  man  and  government.  The  exer- 
cises of  the  body  succeeded  to  those  of  the  mind  ;  and 
Alexander,  who  was  tall,  active,  and  robust,  surpassed 
most  of  his  equals  in  the  gymnaslic  arts.  Refreshed 
by  the  use  of  the  bath  and  a  slight  dinner,  he  resumed, 
with  new  vigour,  the  business  of  the  day;  and,  till 
the  hour  of  supper,  the  principal  meal  of  the  Romans, 
he  was  attended  by  his  secretaries,  with  whom  he 
read  and  answered  the  multitude  of  letters,  memorials, 
and  petitions,  that  must  have  been  addressed  to  the 
master  of  the  greatest  part  of  the  world.  His  table 
was  served  with  the  most  frugal  simplicity;  and  when- 
ever he  was  at  liberty  to  consult  his  own  inclination, 
the  company  consisted  of  a  few  select  friends,  men  of 
learning  and  virtue,  amongst  whom  Ulpian  was  con- 
stantly invited.  Their  conversation  was  familiar  and 
instructive;  and  the  pauses  were  occasionally  enliv- 
ened by  the  recital  of  some  pleasing  composition, 
which  supplied  the  place  of  the  dancers,  comedians, 
and  even  gladiators,  so  frequently  summoned  to  the 
tables  of  the  rich  and  luxurious  Romans.2  The  dress 
of  Alexander  was  plain  and  modest,  his  demeanor 
courteous  and  affable  :  at  the  proper  hours  his  palace 
was  open  to  all  his  subjects,  but  the  voice  of  a  crier 
was  heard,  as  in  the  Eleusinian  mysteries,  pronounc- 
ing the  same  salutary  admonitions  ;  "  Let  none  enter 
those  holy  walls,  unless  he  is  conscious  of  a  pure  an  1 
innocent  mind.''1 

Such  an  uniform  tenor  of  life,  which  A  n  222—235 
left  not  a  moment  for  vice  or  folly,  is  a  General  happl 
better  proof  of  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  "f  ^JJj  Ko" 
Alexander's  government,  than  all  the  tri- 
fling details  preserved  in  the  compilation  of  Lampri- 
ditis.  Since  the  accession  of  Commodus,  the  Roman 
world  had  experienced,  during  a  term  of  forty  years, 
the  successive  and  various  vices  of  four  tyrants.  From 
the  death  of  Elagabalus,  it  enjoyed  an  auspicious  calm 
of  thirteen  years.  The  provinces,  relieved  from  the 
oppressive  taxes  invented  by  Caracalla  and  his  pre- 
tended son,  flourished  in  peace  and  prosperity,  under 
the  administration  of  magistrates,  who  were  convinced 
by  experience,  that  to  deserve  the  love  of  the  subjects, 


y  [Alexander  admitted  into  his  own  chapel,  ail  the  deities  of  this 
wide  empire.  Jesus  Christ.  Abraham,  Orpheus,  A pollonius  Thya- 
neus.  &c.  were  there  worshipped.  (Lampr.  i/i  Hist.  Aug.  c.29.)  It 
is  almost  certain  that  his  mother,  Mannra.  had  instructed  him  in  the 
precepts  of  Christianity  ; — historians  generally  agree  in  representing 
iier  as  a  believer  in  tlic  Christian  religion. — there  is  at  least  reason  to 
believe  that  she  had  begun  to  delight  in  the  principles  of  Christianity. 
(See  Tillemont  cuneemiing  Alexander  Sevcrus.)  Gibbon  has  not  re- 
collected this  circumstance — he  even  appears  to  have  wished  to  tra- 
duce the  character  of  this  empress;  he  has  followed  nearly  through- 
out, the  account  given  by  Ilerodian,  who,  according  to  the  acknow- 
ledgment even  of  Capitolinus,  (in  Maximo,  c.  13.),  detested  Alexan- 
der. 

Without  believing  the  exaggerated  praise  of  I.ampridius,  we  can- 
not assent  to  the  unjust  severity  of  Ilerodian,  and  above  all,  we  can- 
not forget  to  mention  that  the  virtuous  Alexander  Sevcrus  con- 
firmed to  the  Jews  the  preservation  of  their  privileges,  and  per- 
mitted the  exercise  of  the  Christian  religion.    Hist.  Aug.  p.  121. 

The  Christians  having  established  their  worships  in  some  public, 
place, — the  tavern-keepers  demanded  not  the  right  to  it,  hut  the  use 
of  it  for  their  employment — Alexander  replied  that  it  was  better 
that  this  place  should  be  appropriated  to  the  honor  of  God,  as  in 
some  manner  it  was,  than  that  it  should  be  used  by  tavern-keepers 
(Hist.  Aug.  p.  131.) — O.] 

z  See  the  13th  Satire  of  Juvenal. 

a  Hist.  August,  p.  119. 
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was  their  best  and  only  method  of  obtaining  the  favour 
of  their  sovereign.  While  some  gentle  restraints 
were  imposed  on  the  innocent  luxury  of  the  Roman 
people,  the  price  of  provisions,  and  the  interest  of 
money,  were  reduced  by  the  paternal  care  of  Alexan- 
der, whose  prudent  liberality,  without  distressing  the 
industrious,  supplied  the  wants  and  amusements  of  the 
populace.  The  dignity,  the  freedom,  the  authority,  of 
the  senate  were  restored  ;  and  every  virtuous  senator 
might  approach  the  person  of  the  emperor,  without  a 
fear,  and  without  a  blush. 

Alexander  refu-  Th(r  name  °/  Antoninus,  ennobled  by 
ses  the  name  of  the  virtues  of  Pius  and  Marcus,  had 
Antoninus.  been  communicated  by  adoption  to  the 
dissolute  Verus,  and  by  descent  to  the  cruel  Commo- 
dus.  It  became  the  honourable  appellation  of  the  sons 
of  Severus,  was  bestowed  on  young  Diadumenianus, 
and  at  length  prostituted  to  the  infamy  of  the  high 
priest  of  Emesa.  Alexander,  though  pressed  by  the 
studied,  and,  perhaps,  sincere  importunity  of  the  sen- 
ate, nobly  refused  the  borrowed  lustre  of  a  name; 
whilst  in  his  whole  conduct  he  laboured  to  restore  the 
glories  and  felicity  of  the  age  of  the  genuine  Anto- 
nines.b 

He  attempts  to  In  the  civil  administration  of  Alexan- 
reform tiiearmy.  c]eri  wisdom  was  enforced  by  power, 
and  the  people,  sensible  of  the  public  felicity,  repaid 
their  benefactor  with  their  love  and  gratitude.  There 
still  remained  a  greater,  a  more  necessary,  but  a  more 
difficult  enterprise;  the  reformation  of  the  military 
order,  whose  interest  and  temper,  confirmed  by  long 
impunity,  rerrdered  them  impatient  of  the  restraints  of 
discipline,  and  careless  of  the  blessings  of  public  tran- 
quillity. In  the  execution  of  his  design,  the  emperor 
affected  to  display  his  love,  and  to  conceal  his  fear,  of 
the  army.  The  most  rigid  economy  in  every  other 
branch  of  the  administration,  supplied  a  fund  of  gold 
and  silver  for  the  ordinary  pay,  and  the  extraordinary 
rewards  of  the  troops.  In  their  marches  he  relaxed 
the  severe  obligation  of  carrying  seventeen  days  pro- 
vision on  their  shoulders.  Ample  magazines  were 
formed  along  the  public  roads,  and  as  soon  as  they  en- 
tered the  enemies'  country,  a  numerous  train  of  mules 
and  camels  waited  on  their  haughty  laziness.  As 
Alexander  despaired  of  correcting  the  luxury  of  his 
soldiers,  he  attempted,  at  least,  to  direct  it  to  objects 
of  martial  pomp  and  ornament,  fine  horses,  splendid 
armour,  and  shields  enriched  w  ith  silver  and  goid.  He 
shared  whatever  fatigues  he  was  obliged  to  impose, 
visited,  in  person,  the  sick  and  wounded,  preserved 
an  exact  register  of  their  services  and  his  own  grati- 
tude, and  expressed,  on  every  occasion,  the  warmest 
regard  for  a  body  of  men,  whose  welfare,  as  he  affected 
to  declare,  was  so  closely  connected  with  that  of  the 
state/  By  the  most  gentle  arts  he  laboured  to  inspire 
the  fierce  multitude  with  a  sense  of  duty,  and  to  re- 
store at  least  a  faint  image  of  that  discipline  to  which 
the  Romans  owed  their  empire  over  so  many  other 
nations,  as  warlike  and  more  powerful  than  them- 
selves. But  his  prudence  was  vain,  his  courage  fatal, 
and  the  attempt  towards  a  reformation  served  only  to 
inflame  the  ills  it  was  meant  to  cure. 
Seditions  or  the  The  pr^torian  guards  were  attached 
prtetorian  euards  to  the  youth  of  Alexander.  They  loved 
and  murder  of  j,jm  as  a  tender  pupil,  whom  they  had 
saved  from  a  tyrant's  fury,  and  placed 
on  the  imperial  throne.  The  amiable  prince  was  sen- 
sible of  the  obligation  ;  but  as  his  gratitude  was  re- 
strained within  the  limits  of  reason  and  justice,  they 


b  See  in  the  Hist.  August,  p.  116.  11",  the  whole  contest  between 
Alexander  and  the  senate,  extracted  from  the  journals  of  that  as- 
sembly. It  happened  on  the  sixth  of  March,  probably  of  the  year 
223,  when  the  Romans  had  enjoyed,  almost  a  twelvemonth,  the  bless- 
ings of  his  reign.  Before  the  appellation  of  Antoninus  was  offered 
him  as  a  title  of  honour,  the  senate  waited  to  see  whether  Alexander 
would  not  assume  it  as  a  family  name. 

c  It  was  a  favourite  saying  of  the  emperor's.  Se  niilites  magis  ser- 
vare.  quam  scipsum  ;  quod  salus  publics  in  bis  essct.  Hist.  August, 
p.  130. 


soon  were  more  dissatisfied  with  the  virtues  of  Alex- 
ander, than  they  had  ever  been  with  the  vices  of 
Elagabalus.  Their  prajfect,  the  wise  Ulpian,  was  the 
friend  of  the  laws  and  of  the  people ;  he  was  consi- 
dered as  the  enemy  of  the  soldiers,  and  to  his  perni- 
cious counsels  every  scheme  of  reformation  was  im- 
puted. Some  trifling  accident  blew  up  their  discontent 
into  a  furious  mutiny;  and  a  civil  war  raged,  during 
three  days,  in  Rome,  whilst  the  life  of  that  excellent 
minister  was  defended  by  the  grateful  people.  Terri- 
fied, at  length,  by  the  sight  of  some  houses  in  flames, 
and  by  the  threats  of  a  general  conflagration,  the  peo- 
ple yielded  with  a  sigh,  and  left  the  virtuous,  but  un- 
fortunate, Ulpian  to  his  fate.  He  was  pursued  into 
the  imperial  palace,  and  massacred  at  the  feet  of  his 
master,  who  vainly  strove  to  cover  him  with  the  purple, 
and  to  obtain  his  pardon  from  the  inexorable  soldiers.4 
Such  was  the  deplorable  weakness  of  government, 
that  the  emperor  was  unable  to  revenge  his  murdered 
friend  and  his  insulted  dignity,  without  stooping  to  the 
arts  of  patience  and  dissimulation.  Epagathus,  the 
principal  leader  of  the  mutiny,  was  removed  from 
Rome,  by  the  honourable  employment  of  prefect  of 
Egypt;  from  that  high  rank  he  was  gently  degraded 
to  the  government  of  Crete;  and  when,  at  length,  his 
popularity  among  the  guards  was  effaced  by  time  and 
absence,  Alexander  ventured  to  inflict  the  tardy,  but 
deserved  punishment  of  his  crimes.e  Under  the  reign 
of  a  just  and  virtuous  prince,  the  tyranny  of  the  army 
threatened  with  instant  death  his  most  faithful  minis- 
ters, who  were  suspected  of  an  intention  to  correct 
their  intolerable  disorders.  The  historian  Dion  Cas- 
sius  had  commanded  the  Pannonian  le-  Danger  of  Dion 
gions  with  the  spirit  of  ancient  disci-  Cassius. 
pline.  Their  brethren  of  Rome,  embracing  the  com- 
mon cause  of  military  licence,  demanded  the  head  of 
the  reformer.  Alexander,  however,  instead  of  yielding 
to  their  seditious  clamours,  showed  a  just  sense  of  his 
merit  and  services,  by  appointing  him  his  colleague  in 
the  consulship,  and  defraying  from  his  own  treasury 
the  expense  of  that  vain  dignity  :  but  as  it  was  justly 
apprehended,  that  if  the  soldiers  beheld  him  with  the 
ensigns  of  his  office,  they  would  revenge  the  insult  in 
his  blood,  the  nominal  first  magistrate  of  the  state  re- 
tired, by  the  emperor's  advice,  from  the  city,  and 
spent  the  greatest  part  of  his  consulship  at  his  villas 
in  Campania.' 

The  lenity  of  the  emperor  confirmed  Tumults  of  the 
the  insolence  of  the  troops;  the  legions  legions, 
imitated  the  example  of  the  guards,  and  clefended 
their  prerogative  of  licentiousness  with  the  same  fu- 
rious obstinacy.  The  administration  of  Alexander  was 
an  unavailing  struggle  against  the  corruption  of  his 
age.  In  Illyricum,  in  Mauritania,  in  Armenia,  in 
Mesopotamia,  in  Germany,  fresh  mutinies  perpetually 


i  [Gibbon  has  here  confounded  two  events  altogether  different, 
viz  :  the  quarrel  of  the  people  with  the  praetorians,  and  the  murder 
of  Ulpian.  Dion  first  relates  the  death  of  Ulpian,  then  returning 
hack,  a  bahit  quite  familiar  to  him,  he  says  that  in  the  life  time  of 
Ulpian,  there  had  been  a  war  of  three  days  between  the  prsetoriana 
and  the  people;  but  Ulpian  was  not  the  cause  of  it.  Dion  says,  on 
the  contrary,  that  it  was  occasioned  by  some  unimportant  event — 
and  gives  the  reason  for  the  murder  of  Ulpian,  attributing  it  to  a 
judgment,  by  which  this  prefect  of  the  praetorians  had  condemned  to 
death  his  two  predecessors,  Chrestus  and  Flavian,  whom  the  sol- 
diers wished  to  avenge.  Zozimus,  (lib.  1.  c.  2.)  attributes  this  sen- 
tence of  condemnation  to  Mamaa,  but  the  troops  could  even  then 
have  imputed  the  blame  of  it  to  Ulpian,  who  had  profiled  by  it,  and 
whom  besides  they  hated. — O.] 

e  Though  the  author  of  the  life  of  Alexander  (Hist.  August,  p. 
132.)  mentions  the  sedition  raised  against  Ulpian  by  the  soldiers,  he 
conceals  the  catastrophe,  as  it  might  discover  a  weakness  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  bis  hero.  From  this  designed  omission,  we  may 
judge  of  the  weight  and  candour  of  that  author. 

f  For  an  account  of  Ulpian's  fate  and  his  own  danger,  see  the 
mutilated  conclusion  of  Dion's  History.  I.  lxxx.  p.  1371. 

[Dion  possessed  no  estates  in  Campania,  and  was  not  rich.  I'e 
savs  onlv  that  the  emperor  advised  him  during  his  consulship,  to  re- 
side in  some  place  out  of  Rome,  that  he  returned  to  Rome  at  the 
close  of  his  consulship,  and  had  an  opportunity  of  speaking  with 
the  emperor  in  Campania.  Fie  asked,  and  obtained  permission  to 
pass  the  rest  of  bis  life  in  his  native  town,  (Nicosa  in  Bithynia  :)  it 
was  there  that  he  put  the  last  stroke  to  his  history,  which  he 
finished  with  his  second  consulate.— G.] 
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broke  out;  his  officers  were  murdered,  his  authority 
was  insulted,  and  his  life  at  last  sacrificed  to  the 
Firmness  of  the  fierce  discontents  of  the  army.s  One 
emperor.  particular  fact  well  deserves  to  be  re- 
corded, as  it  illustrates  the  manners  of  the  troops,  and 
exhibits  a  singular  instance  of  their  return  to  a  sense  of 
duty  and  obedience.  Whilst  the  emperor  lay  at  An- 
tioch,  in  his  Persian  expedition,  the  particulars  of 
which  we  shall  hereafter  relate,  the  punishment  of 
some  soldiers,  who  had  been  discovered  in  the  baths 
of  women,  excited  sedition  in  the  legion  to  which 
they  belonged.  Alexander  ascended  his  tribunal,  and 
with  a  modest  firmness  represented  to  the  armed  mul- 
titude the  absolute  necessity  as  well  as  his  inflexible 
resolution  of  correcting  the  vices  introduced  by  his 
impure  predecessor,  and  of  maintaining  the  discipline, 
which  could  not  be  relaxed  without  the  ruin  of  the 
Roman  name  and  empire.  Their  clamours  interrupted 
his  mild  expostulation.  "Reserve  your  shouts,"  said 
the  undaunted  emperor,  "  till  you  take  the  field  against 
the  Persians,  the  Germans,  and  the  Sarmatians.  Be 
silent  in  the  presence  of  your  sovereign  and  benefactor, 
who  bestows  upon  you  the  corn,  the  clothing,  and  the 
money  of  the  provinces.  Be  silent,  or  I  shall  no  lon- 
ger style  you  soldiers,  but  citizens^  if  those  indeed 
who  disclaim  the  laws  of  Rome  deserve  to  be  ranked 
among  the  meanest  of  the  people."  His  menaces  in- 
flamed the  fury  of  the  legion,  and  their  brandished  arms 
already  threatened  his  person.  "  Your  courage,"  re- 
sumed the  intrepid  Alexander,  "  would  be  more  nobly 
displayed  in  the  field  of  battle;  me  you  may  destroy, 
you  cannot  intimidate;  and  the  severe  justice  of  the 
republic  would  punish  your  crime,  and  revenge  my 
death."  The  legion  still  persisted  in  clamorous  sedi- 
tion, when  the  emperor  pronounced  with  a  loud  voice, 
the  decisive  sentence,  "  Citizens  !  lay  down  your  arms, 
and  depart  in  peace  to  your  respective  habitations." 
The  tempest  was  instantly  appeased;  the  soldiers, 
filled  with  grief  and  shame,  silently  confessed  the  jus- 
tice of  their  punishment,  and  the  power  of  discipline, 
yielded  up  their  arms  and  military  ensigns,  and  retired 
in  confusion,  not  to  their  camp,  but  to  the  several  inns 
of  the  city.  Alexander  enjoyed,  during  thirty  days, 
the  edifying  spectacle  of  their  repentance ;  nor  did  he 
restore  them  in  the  former  rank  in  the  army,  till  he  had 
punished  with  death  these  tribunes  whose  connivance 
had  occasioned  the  mutiny.  The  grateful  legion 
served  the  emperor,  whilst  living,  and  revenged  him 
when  dead.1 

Defects  of  his  The  resolutions  of  the  multitude  gene- 
reign  and  char- rally  depend  on  a  moment;  and  the  ca- 
acter-  price  of  passion  might  equally  determine 

the  seditious  legion  to  lay  down  their  arms  at  the  em- 
peror's feet,  or  to  plunge  them  into  his  breast.  Per- 
haps, if  the  singular  transaction  had  been  investigated 
by  the  penetration  of  a  philosopher,  we  should  dis- 
cover the  secret  causes  which  on  that  occasion  au- 
thorized the  boldness  of  the  prince,  and  commanded 
the  obedience  of  the  troops;  and  perhaps,  if  it  had 
been  related  by  a  jndicious  historian,  we  should  find 
this  action,  worthy  of  Caesar  himself,  reduced  nearer 
to  the  level  of  probability  and  the  common  standard  of 
the  character  of  Alexander  Severus.  The  abilities  of 
that  amiable  prince  seem  to  have  been  inadequate  to 
the  difficulties  of  his  situation,  the  firmness  of  his 
conduct  inferior  to  the  purity  of  his  intentions.  His 
virtues,  as  well  as  the  vices  of  Elagabalus,  contracted 
a  tincture  of  weakness  and  effeminacy  from  the  soft 
climate  of  Syria,  of  which  he  was  a  native  ;  though  he 
blushed  at  his  foreign  origin,  and  listened  with  a  vain 
complacency  to  the  flattering  genealogists,  who  de- 
rived his  race  from  the  ancient  stock  of  Roman  nobi- 


lity.' The  pride  and  avarice  of  his  mother  cast  a 
shade  on  the  glories  of  his  reign  ;  and  by  exacting 
from  his  riper  years  the  same  dutiful  obedience  which 
she  had  justly  claimed  from  his  unexperienced  youth, 
Mama;a  exposed  to  public  ridicule  both  her  son's  char- 
acter and  her  own.k  The  fatigues  of  the  Persian  war 
irritated  the  military  discontent;  the  unsuccessful 
event  degraded  the  reputation  of  the  emperor  as  a 
general,  and  even  as  a  soldier.1  Every  cause  prepared, 
and  every  circumstance  hastened,  a  revolution,  which 
distracted  the  Roman  empire  with  a  long  series  of  in- 
testine calamities. 

The  dissolute  tyranny  of  Commodus,  Digres8ion  on  the 
the  civil  wars  occasioned  by  his  death,  finances  of  the 
and  the  new  maxims  of  policy  intro-  empire, 
duced  by  the  house  of  Severus,  had  all  contributed 
to  increase  the  dangerous  power  of  the  army,  and  to 
obliterate  the  faint  image  of  laws  and  liberty  that  was 
still  impressed  on  the  minds  of  the  Romans.  This  in- 
ternal change,  which  undermined  the  foundations  of 
the  empire,  we  have  endeavoured  to  explain  with  some 
degree  of  order  and  perspicuity.  The  personal  charac- 
ters of  the  emperors,  their  victories,  laws,  follies,  and 
fortunes,  can  interest  us  no  farther  than  as  they  are 
connected  with  the  general  history  of  the  Decline  and 
Fall  of  the  monarchy.  Our  constant  attention  to  that 
great  object  will  not  suffer  us  to  overlook  a  most  im- 
portant edict  of  Antoninus  Caracalla,  which  communi- 
cated to  all  the  free  inhabitants  of  the  empire  the  name 
and  priviliges  of  Roman  citizens.  His  unbounded 
liberality  flowed  not,  however,  from  the  sentiments  of 
a  generous  mind  ;  it  was  the  sordid  result  of  avarice, 
and  will  naturally  be  illustrated  by  some  observa- 
tions on  the  finances  of  that  state,  from  the  victorious 
ages  of  the  commonwealth  to  the  reign  of  Alexander 
Severus. 

The  siege  of  Veii  in  Tuscany,  the  first 
considerable  enterprise  of  the  Romans,  Es'ablishment 
was  protracted  to  the  tenth  year,  much  less  by  the 
strength  of  the  place,  than  by  the  unskilfulness  of  the 
besiegers.  The  unaccustomed  hardships  of  so  many 
winter  campaigns,  at  the  distance  of  near  twenty  miles 
from  home,1"  required  more  than  common  encourage- 
ments ;  and  the  senate  wisely  prevented  the  clamours 
of  the  people,  by  the  institution  of  a  regular  pay  for  the 


e  Annot.  Reimar.  ad  Dion  Cassius,  I.  Ixxx.  p.  13G9. 

>>  Julius  Caesar  had  appeased  a  sedition  with  the  same  word  Qui- 
rites;  which,  thus  opposed  to  Soldiers,  was  used  in  a  sense  of  con- 
tempt, and  reduced  the  offenders  to  the  less  honourable  condition  of 
mere  citizens.   Tacit.  Annul,  i.  43. 

'•  Hist.  August,  u.  132. 

Vol.  I — I  5 


j  From  the  Metelli,  Hist.  Auirust.  p.  119.  The  choice  was  judicious. 
In  one  short  period  of  twelve  years,  the  Metelli  could  reckon  seven 
consulships  and  five  triumphs.  See  Velleius  Paterculus,  ii.  11.  and 
the  Fasti. 

k  The  life  of  Alexander,  in  the  Augustan  history,  is  the  mere  idea 
of  a  perfect  prince,  an  awkward  imitation  of  the  Cyroprcdia.  The 
accountof  his  reign,  as  given  by  Herodian  is  rational  and  moderate, 
consistent  with  the  general  history  of  the  age  ;  and,  in  some  of  the 
most  invidious  particulars,  confirmed  by  the  decisive  fragments  of 
Dion.  Yet  from  a  very  paltry  prejudice,  the  greater  number  of  our 
modern  writers  abuse  Herodian,  and  copy  the  Augustan  history. 
See  Mess,  de  Tillemont  and  Wotton.  From  the  opposite  prejudice, 
the  emperor  Julian  (in  Ca>s;irib.  p.  315.)  dwells  with  a  visible  satis- 
faction on  the  effeminate  weakness  of  the  Syrian,  and  the  ridiculous 
avarice  of  his  mother. 

1  [Historians  differ  as  to  the  success  of  the  expedition  against  the 
Persians.  Herodian  alone  speaks  of  defeats — Lampridius,  Etropius, 
Victor  and  others,  say  that  it  was  glorious  for  Alexander — that  he 
conquered  Artaxerxes  in  a  great  battle,  and  drove  him  from  the 
frontiers  of  the  empire.  It  is  moreover  certain  that  Alexander  upon 
his  return  to  Rome,  enjoyed  the  honors  of  a  triumph.  (Lampr.  Hist. 
Aug.  c.  59.  p.  133,  134.)  and  that  he  said  in  his  address  to  the  people, 
"  Quirites,  vicimus  Persas,  milites  dirite.s  reduzimus ,  vobis  con- 
giarum  potlicejnur,  eras  ludos  circenses  persicos  dabimus."  Alex- 
ander, says  Eckhel,  had  too  much  moderation,  too  much  wisdom,  ro 
permit  that  those  honors,  which  were  only  the  rewards  of  victory, 
should  be  paid  to  him,  if  he  had  not  merited  them  ;  he  would  have 
been  compelled  to  conceal  his  loss — (Eckhel,  Doct.  Numis.  vel.  vol. 
vii.  p.  276.)  By  medals  also  he  is  descrihed  as  triumphing,  one 
among  others  represenis  him  crowned  by  Victory,  between  the  two 
rivers  Euphrates  and  Tiber — P.  M.  TR.  P.  XII.  cos.  III.  PP.  Im- 
perator  paludatus  D.  hastam  S.  parazontum  stat  inter  duos  fluvios 
humi  jacentcs  et  ab  accidente  retro  Victoria  coronatur,  JE.  Max. 
Mod.  (Mus.  Reg  Gall.)  Although  Gihhon  has  treated  of  this  subject 
more  at  length  in  speaking  of  the  Persian  monarchy.  I  have  thought 
it  right  in  this  place,  to  note  whatever  is  opposed  to  his  opinion. — 
O.]  ,„     •  - 

m  According  to  the  more  accurate  Dionysius,  the  city  itself  was  only 
an  hundred  stadia,  or  twelve  miles  and  a  half,  from  Rome,  though  somo 
out-posts  might  be  advanced  farther  on  the  side  of  Etruria.  Nardiui, 
in  a  professed  treatise,  ha!  combated  the  popular  opinion  and  the  au- 
thority of  two  popes,  and  has  removed  Veii  from  Civita  Castellana,  to  a 
little  spot  called  Isola,  in  the  midway  between  Rome  and  the  lako 
Bracciano. 


m 
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soldiers,  which  was  levied  by  a  general  tribute,  assessed 
according1  to  an  equitable  proportion  on  the  property  of 
the  citizens."  During  more  than  two  hundred  years 
after  the  conquest  of  Yeii,  the  victories  of  the  republic 
added  less  to  the  wealth  than  to  the  power  of  Korae. 
The  state3  of  Italy  paid  their  tribute  in  military  service 
only,  and  the  vast  force  both  by  sea  and  land,  which 
was  exerted  in  the  Punic  wars,  was  maintained  at  the 
expense  of  the  Romans  themselves.  That  high- 
spirited  people  (such  is  often  the  generous  enthusiasm 
of  freedom)  cheerfully  submitted  to  the  most  excessive 
but  voluntary  burthens,  in  the  just  confidence  that  they 
should  speedily  enjoy  the  rich  harvest  of  their  labours. 
Their  expectations  were  not  disappointed.  In  the 
course  of  a  few  years,  the  riches  of  Syracuse,  of  Car- 
thage, of  Macedonia,  and  of  Asia,  were  brought  in  tri- 
a  k  i-.-    „r    umph  to  Rome.    The  treasures  of  Per- 

aml  abolition  ot  t     .  ,  .... 

the  tribute  on  seus  alone  amounted  to  near  two  millions 
Roman  citizens,  sterling,  and  the  Roman  people,  the 
sovereign  of  so  many  nations,  was  forever  delivered 
from  the  weight  of  taxes.0  The  increasing  revenue  of 
the  provinces  was  found  sufficient  to  defray  the  ordinary 
establishment  of  war  and  government,  and  the  super- 
fluous mass  of  gold  and  silver  was  deposited  in  the 
temple  of  Saturn,  and  reserved  for  any  unforeseen 
emergency  of  the  state.?  * 
Tributes  of  the      History  has  never  perhaps  suffered  a 

provinces,  greater  or  more  irreparable  injury,  than 
in  the  loss  of  the  curious  register  bequeathed  by  Augus- 
tus to  the  senate,q  in  which  that  experienced  prince  so 
accurately  balanced  the  revenues  and  expenses  of  the 
Roman  empire.'  Deprived  of  this  clear  and  compre- 
hensive estimate,  we  are  reduced  to  collect  a  few  im- 
perfect hints  from  such  of  the  ancients  as  have  acci- 
dentally turned  aside  from  the  splendid  to  the  more 
useful  parts  of  history.    We  are  informed  that,  by  the 

of  Asia       conquests  of  Pompey,  the  tributes  of  Asia 
were  raised  from  fifty  to  one  hundred 
and  thirty-five  millions  of  drachms ;  or  about  four  mil- 
lions and  a  half  sterling.'    Under  the  last  and  most 

of  E<rj  pt  indolent  of  the  Ptolemies,  the  revenue  of 
Egypt  is  said  to  have  amounted  to  twelve 
thousand  five  hundred  talents ;  a  sum  equivalent  to  more 
than  two  millions  and  a  half  of  our  money,  but  which 
was  afterwards  considerably  improved  by  the  more 
exact  economy  of  the  Romans,  and  the  increase  of  the 

of  Gaul       trade  of  ^Ethiopia  and  India.'    Gaul  was 
enriched  by  rapine,  as  Egypt  was  by 
commerce,  and  the  tributes  of  those  two  great  provinces 
have  been  compared  as  nearly  equal  to  each  other  in 

of  \frica     value."    The  ten  thousand  Euboic  or 
Phoenician  talents,  about  four  millions 
sterlings  which  vanquished  Carthage  was  condemned 
to  pay  within  the  term  of  fifty  years,  were  a  slight 
acknowledgment  of  the  superiority  of  Rome,"  and  can- 


"  See  the  4th  and  5lh  Books  of  Livy.  In  the  Roman  Census,  proper- 
ty, power,  and  taxation,  were  commensurate  with  each  other. 

°  Plin.  Hist.  Natur  L  xxxiii.c.  3.  Cicero  de  Oflic.  ii.  22.  Plutarch, 
in  P.  .Emil.  p.  275. 

p  See  a  fine  descript  ion  of  this  accumulated  wealth  of  ages,  in  Lucan's 
Phurs.  1.  iii.  v.  l.>5.  Sec. 

q  [Th»  ration  arium  imperii  (see  further  Tacitus,  Suetonius  in  Aug. 
c.  vlt.  and  Dion,  p.  832,)  other  emperors  kept  similar  registers  and  pub- 
lished them,  (see  a  dissertation  by  Dr.  Wolle.  De  Ra.tiona.rio  imperii 
Rom.  Leipsic  1773.)  The  last  book  of  Appianus  contained  also  the  sta- 
tistics of  the  Roman  empire,  but  it  is  lost — <?.] 

r  Tacit,  in  Annul.  L  11.  It  seems  to  have  existed  in  the  time  of  Ap- 
pian. 

■  Plutarch,  in  Pompeio,  p.  642. 

[This  estimate  is  not  exact;  according  to  Plutarch  the  revenues  of 
the  Roman  provinces  of  Asia,  before  the  time  of  Pompev  were  50  mil- 
lions of  drachms;  Pompey  raised  them  to  85  millions,  that*  is,  to  2,744,791 
pounds  sterling.  Plutarch  says  elsewhere,  that  Anthony  made  200.000 
talents,  that  is,  38,750,000  pounds  sterling  to  be  paid  in  Asia  at  one 
lime,  an  enormous  sum ;  but  Appianus  explains  it  bv  savins  that  this  was 
the  revenue  of  ten  years.  The  annual  revenue  in  the  time  of  Aulhony 
amounted  to  20,000  talents,  or  3,875,000  pounds  sterling.—  G-l 

<  Strabo,  1.  xvii.  798. 

v  Velleius  Paterculus,  I.  ii.  c.  39.  He  seems  to  give  the  preference  to 
the  revenue  of  Gaul. 

v  The  Euboic,  the  Phoenician,  and  the  Alexandrian  talents  were 
doiible  iu  weight  to  the  Attic.  See  Hooper  on  ancieut  weights  and 
measures,  p.  iv.  c.  5.  It  is  very  probable  that  the  same  talent  was  car- 
ried from  Tyre  to  Carthage. 

w  Polyb.  I.  xv.  c.  2. 


not  bear  the  least  proportion  with  the  taxes  afterwards 
raised  both  on  the  lands  and  on  the  persons  of  the 
inhabitants,  when  the  fertile  coast  of  Africa  was  reduced 
into  a  province.1 

Spain,  by  a  very  singular  fatality,  was  uf  s  iaiD 
the  Peru  and  Mexico  of  the  old  world.  " 
The  discovery  of  the  rich  western  continent  by  the 
Phoenicians,  and  the  oppression  of  the  simple  natives, 
who  were  compelled  to  labour  in  their  own  mines  for 
the  benefit  of  strangers,  form  an  exact  type  of  the  more 
recent  history  of  Spanish  America.*  The  Phoenicians 
were  acquainted  only  with  the  sea-coast  of  Spain ; 
avarice,  as  well  as  ambition,  carried  the  arms  of  Rome 
and  Carthage  into  the  heart  of  the  country,  and  almost 
every  part  of  the  soil  was  found  pregnant  with  copper, 
silver,  and  gold.  Mention  is  made  of  a  mine  near  Car- 
thagena  which  yielded  every  day  twenty-five  thousand 
drachms  of  silver,  or  about  three  hundred  thousand 
pounds  a  year.1  Twenty  thousand  pound  weight  of  gold 
was  annually  received  from  the  provinces  cf  Asturia, 
Gallicia,  and  Lusitania.1 

We  want  both  leisure  and  materials  to  0r  the  isle  of 
pursue  this  curious  inquiry  through  the  Gyarus. 
many  potent  states  that  were  annihilated  in  the  Roman 
empire.  Some  notion,  however,  may  be  formed  of  the 
revenue  of  the  provinces  where  considerable  wealth  had 
been  deposited  by  nature,  or  collected  by  man,  if  we  ob- 
serve the  severe  attention  that  was  directed  to  the  abodes 
of  solitude  and  sterility.  Augustus  once  received  a  peti- 
tion from  the  inhabitants  of  Gyarus,  humbly  praying  that 
they  might  be  relieved  from  one-third  of  their  excessive 
impositions.  Their  whole  tax  amounted  indeed  to  no 
more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  drachms,  or  about  five 
pounds :  but  Gyarus  was  a  little  island,  or  rather  a 
rock,  of  the  yEgean  sea,  destitute  of  fresh  water  and 
every  necessary  of  life,  and  inhabited  only  by  a  few 
wretched  fishermen.b 

From  the  faint  glimmerings  of  such  Amount  of  the 
doubtful  and  scattered  lights,  we  should  revenue, 
be  inclined  to  believe,  1st,  That  (with  every  fair  allow- 
ance for  the  difference  of  times  and  circumstances)  the 
general  income  of  the  Roman  provinces  could  seldom 
amount  to  less  than  fifteen  or  twenty  millions  of  our 
money  ;c  and,  2dly,  That  so  ample  a  revenue  must  have 
been  fully  adequate  to  all  the  expenses  of  the  moderate 
government  instituted  by  Augustus,  whose  court  was 
the  modest  family  of  a  private  senator,  and  whose 
military  establishment  was  calculated  for  the  defence 
of  the  frontiers,  without  aspiring  views  of  conquest,  or 
any  serious  apprehension  of  a  foreign  invasion. 

Notwithstanding  the  seeming  proba-  _  _ 

,  ...        -  _     ,     ,    =  ,     .       =.{    ,  .    Taxes  on  Roman 

bility  oi  botli  these  conclusions,  the  lat-  citizens  institu- 
ter  of  them  at  least  is  positively  disowned  ted  °y  Augus- 
by  the  language  and  conduct  of  Angus-  tus" 
tus.    It  is  not  easy  to  determine  whether,  on  this  oc- 
casion, he  acted  as  the  common  father  of  the  Roman 
world,  or  as  the  oppressor  of  liberty  ;  whether  he  wished 
to  relieve  the  provinces,  or  to  impoverish  the  senate 
and  the  equestrian  order.    But  no  sooner  had  he  as- 
sumed the  reins  of  government,  than  he  frequently  in- 


x  Appian  in  Punicis,  p.  84. 

y  Diodorus  Siculns,  1.  v.    Cadiz  was  built  by  the  Phoenicians,  a  little 
more  than  a  thousand  years  before  Christ.    Sec  Veil.  Paterc.  i.  2. 
*  Strabo.  I.  iii.  p.  148. 

»  Plin.  Hist.  Natur.  1.  xxxiii.  c.  3.  He  mentions  likewise  a  silver 
mine  in  Daimatia,  that  yielded  every  day  tilt y  pounds  to  the  state. 

b  Strabo,  1.  x.  p.  48*5.  Tacit.  Atinal.  iii.  G9.  and  iv.  30.  Sec  ia 
Tournefort,  Voyages  au  Levant,  Lettre  viii.  a  very  lively  picture  of  the 
actual  misery  of  Gyarus. 

e  Lipsius  de  rnaanitudine  Romana  (1.  ii.  c.  3.)  computes  the  revenue 
at  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  gold  crowns ;  but  his  whole  book, 
though  learned  and  ingenious,  betrays  a  very  heated  imagination. 

t[f  Justus  Lipsius  has  given  an  exaggerated  estimate  of  the  revenue 
e  Roman  empire.  Gibbon  on  the  other  hand  has  given  it  far  below 
its  true  amount.  He  fixes  it  at  from  fil'iecn  to  twenty  millions  sterling, 
but  if  we  estimate  the  taxes  from  the  provinces  he  lias  already  men- 
tioned, at  a  moderate  calculation  only,  taking  into  account  also  their, 
augmentation  bv  Augustus,  they  amount  very  nearly  to  this  sum. 
There  still  remain  the  provinces  of  Italy,  of  Rhetia,  of  Noricum,  of 
Pannonia,  of  Greece,  &c  Sec.  and  moreover  when  we  consider  the  pro- 
digious expenses  of  some  of  the  emperors,  (Sueton.  Vcspas.  c.  16.)  we 
see  that  such  a  revenue  would  by  no  means  have  been  sufficient.  The 
authors  of  the  universal  history  (part  12)  assign  forty  millions  stt  rling 
as  the  sum  to  which  the  nublic  revenue  yearly  amounted.— fj.] 
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timated  the  insufficiency  of  the  tributes,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  throwing  an  equitable  proportion  of  the  public 
burthen  upon  Rome  and  Italy.4  In  the  prosecution  of 
this  unpopular  design,  he  advanced,  however,  by  cau- 
tious and  well-weighed  steps.  The  introduction  of 
customs e  was  followed  by  the  establishment  of  an 
excise,  and  the  scheme  of  taxation  was  completed  by 
an  artful  assessment  on  the  real  and  personal  property 
of  the  Roman  citizens,  who  had  been  exempted  from 
any  kind  of  contribution  above  a  century  and  a  half.f 

The  customs.  \'  In  a  g™1  emPire  like  tnat  of  Rome, 
a  natural  balance  of  money  must  have 
gradually  established  itself.  It  has  been  already  ob- 
served, that  as  the  wealth  of  the  provinces  was  attracted 
to  the  capital  by  the  strong  hand  of  conquest  and 
power ;  so  a  considerable  part  of  it  was  restored  to  the 
industrious  provinces  by  the  gentle  influence  of  com- 
merce and  arts.  In  the  reign  of  Augustus  and  his 
successors,  duties  were  imposed  on  every  kind  of  mer- 
chandise, which  through  a  thousand  channels  flowed 
to  the  great  centre  of  opulence  and  luxury ;  and  in 
whatsoever  manner  the  law  was  expressed,  it  was  the 
Roman  purchaser,  and  not  the  provincial  merchant, 
who  paid  the  tax.s  The  rate  of  the  customs  varied 
from  the  eighth  to  the  fortieth  part  of  the  value  of  the 
commodity  ;  and  we  have  a  right  to  suppose  that  the 
variation  was  directed  by  the  unalterable  maxims  of 
policy  ;  that  a  higher  duty  was  fixed  on  the  articles  of 
luxury  than  on  those  of  necessity,  and  that  the  produc- 
tions raised  or  manufactured  by  the  labour  of  the  sub- 
jects of  the  empire,  were  treated  with  more  indulgence 
than  was  shown  to  the  pernicious,  or  at  least  the  un- 
popular commerce  of  Arabia  and  India.11  There  is  still 
extant,  a  long  but  imperfect  catalogue  '  of  eastern  com- 
modities, which  about  the  time  of  Alexander  Severus 
were  subject  to  the  payment  of  duties ;  cinnamon, 
myrrh,  pepper,  ginger,  and  the  whole  tribe  of  aromatics, 
a  great  variety  of  precious  stones,  among  which  the 
diamond  was  the  most  remarkable  for  its  price,  and 
the  emerald  for  its  beauty  :k  Parthian  and  Babylonian 
teather,  cottons,  silks,  both  raw  and  manufactured, 
ebon}',  ivory,  and  eunuchs.1  We  may  observe  that  the 
use  and  value  of  those  effeminate  slaves  gradually  rose 
with  the  decline  of  the  empire. 

The  excise  ^'  '^^e  exc'se'  introduced  by  Augus- 
tus after  the  civil  wars,  was  extremely 
moderate,  but  it  was  general.  It  seldom  exceeded 
one  per  cent but  it  comprehended  whatever  was  sold 
in  the  markets  or  by  public  auction,  from  the  most 
considerable  purchase  of  lands  and  houses,  to  those 
minute  objects  which  can  only  derive  value  from  their 
infinite  multitude,  and  daily  consumption.  Such  a 
tax,  as  it  affects  the  body  of  the  people,  has  ever  been 
the  occasion  of  clamour  and  discontent.  An  emperor 
well  acquainted  with  the  wants  and  resources  of  the 
state,  was  obliged  to  declare  by  a  public  edict,  that 


d  [It  is  not  astonishing  that  Augustus  should  hold  this  language.  The 
senate  also  declared  under  Nero,  that  the  state  could  not  subsist,  unless 
the  imposts  were  as  much  augmented  as  they  were  in  the  time  of  Au- 
gustus, (Tacitus  Ann.  lib.  xiii.  c.  50.)  After  the  abolition  of  the  diffe- 
rent tributes  paid  by  Italy,  the  abolition  made  in  040—  6H4,  and  095,  of 
Rome,  the  state  derived  as  a  revenue  from  this  great  extent  of  country, 
only  the  t went  ieth  of  the  enfranchisements,  (viccsima  manumissionum,) 
and  Cicero  often  complains  of  it,  especially  in  bis  Letters  to  j9tticus. 
(Lib.  ii.  let.  15.)— G.] 

e  [The  customs  (portoria)  had  existed  from  the  time  of  the  ancient 
kinffsofRome.  Those  of  Italy  were  suppressed  in  the  year  of  Rome 
0H4  by  the  pranor  Cecelius  MeteUus  Nepos:  Augustus  did  nothing  more 
than  re-establish  them,  (see  the  preceding  note.) — G.l 

f  [They  had  for  so  long  a  time  been  exempt  from  the  tax  on  personal 
property  onlv,  as  to  the  other  taxes  the  exemption  from  them  is  not 
dated  till  the  046—04, 5)5.— f?.] 

E  Tacit.  Annul,  xiii.  31. 

h  See  Pliny.  (Hist.  Natur.  I.  vi.  c.  23. 1,  xii.  c  18.)  His  observation, 
that  the  Indian  commodities  were  sold  at  Rome  at  a  hundred  times  their 
original  price,  may  give  us  some  notion  of  the  produce  of  the  customs, 
since  that  original  price  amounted  to  more  than  eight  hundred  thousand 
pounds. 

i  [In  the  Prnidrctes  lib.  30,  vol.  iv.  De  publican.  Compare  Cicero 
Verrin  ii.  c,  72  and  74. — G.] 

*t  The  ancients  were  unacquainted  with  the  art  of  cutting  diamonds. 

1  INT.  Boilchaud,  in  his  treatise  de  1'Impot  cbez  les  Romains,  has 
transcribed  this  catalogue,  from  the  Digcsi.aiid  attempts  to  illustrate  it 
bv  o  veiy  prolix  commentary. 


the  support  of  the  army  depended  in  a  great  measure 
on  the  produce  of  the  excise."1 

When  Augustus  resolved  to  establish  Tax  on  legacies 
a  permanent  military  force  for  the  de-  and  inheritances, 
fence  of  his  government  against  foreign  and  domestic 
enemies,  he  instituted  a  peculiar  treasury  for  the  pay 
of  the  soldiers,  the  rewards  of  the  veterans,  and  the 
extraordinary  expenses  of  war.  The  ample  revenue 
of  the  excise,  though  peculiarly  appropriated  to  those 
uses,  was  found  inadequate.  To  supply  the  deficiency, 
the  emperor  suggested  a  new  tax  of  five^er  cent,  on  all 
legacies  and  inheritances.  But  the  nobles  of  Rome 
were  more  tenacious  of  property  than  of  freedom. 
Their  indignant  murmurs  were  received  by  Augustus 
with  his  usual  temper.  He  candidly  referred  the  whole 
business  to  the  senate,  and  exhorted  them  to  provide 
for  the  public  service  by  some  other  expedient  of  a  less 
odious  nature.  They  were  divided  and  perplexed. 
He  insinuated  to  them,  that  their  obstinacy  would  ob- 
lige him  topropose  a  general  land-tax  and  capitation.0 
They  acquiesced  in  silence.0  The  new  imposition  on 
legacies  and  inheritances  was  however  mitigated  by 
some  restrictions.  It  did  not  take  place  unless  the 
object  was  of  a  certain  value,  most  probably  of  fifty 
or  an  hundred  pieces  of  gold  ;i>  nor  could  it  be  exacted 
from  the  nearest  of  kjn  on  the  father's  side."  When 
the  rights  of  nature  and  poverty'  were  thus  secured,  it 
seemed  reasonable,  that  a  stranger,  or  a  distant  rela- 
tion, who  acquired  an  unexpected  accession  of  fortune, 
should  cheerfully  resign  a  twentieth  part  of  it,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  state. r 

Such  a  tax,  plentiful  as  it  must  prove  Suited  to  the 
in  every  wealth}'  community,  was  most  laws  and  man- 
happily  suited  to  the  situation  of  the  Ro-  ner8- 
mans,  who  could  frame  their  arbitrary  wills,  according 
to  the  dictates  of  reason  or  caprice,  without  any  res- 
traint from  the  modern  fetters  of  entails  and  settle- 
ments. From  various  causes  the  partiality  of  paternal 
affection  often  lost  its  influence  over  the  stern  patriots 
of  the  commonwealth,  and  the  dissolute  nobles  of  the 
empire ;  and  if  the  father  bequeathed  to  his  son  the 
fourth  part  of  his  estate,  he  removed  all  ground  of 
legal  complaint.5  But  a  rich  childless  old  man  was  a 
domestic  tyrant,  and  his  power  increased  with  his 
years  and  infirmities.  A  servile  crowd,  in  which  he 
frequently  reckoned  praetors  and  consuls,  courted  his 
smiles,  pampered  his  avarice,  applauded  his  follies, 
served  his  passions,  and  waited  with  impatien.ee  for 
his  death.  The  arts  of  attendance  and  flattery  were 
formed  into  a  most  lucrative  science ;  those  who  pro- 
fessed it  acquired  a  peculiar  appellation  ;  and  the 
whole  city,  according  to  the  lively  descriptions  of 
satire,  was  divided  between  two  parties,  the  hunters 
and  their  game.'  Yet,  while  so  many  unjust  and  ex- 
travagant wills  were  every  day  dictated  by  cunning, 
and  subscribed  by  folly,  a  few  were  the  result  of  ra- 
tional esteem  and  virtuous  gratitude.  Cicero,  who 
had  so  often  defended  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  his 
fellow-citizens,  was  rewarded  with  legacies  to  the 
amount  of  an  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  pounds 
nor  do  the  friends  of  the  younger  Pliny  seem  to  have 
been  less  generous  to  that  amiable  orator.1.  Whatever 


m  Tacit.  Anna],  i.  78.  Two  years  afterwards,  the  reduction  of  the 
poor  kingdom  of  Cappadocia  gave  Tiberius  a  pretence  for  diminishing 
the  excise  to  one  halt,  but  the  relief  was  of  very  short  duration. 

n  [Dion  neither  mentions  this  proposition  nor  the  capitation  ;  he  says 
only  that  the  emperor  laid  a  tax  upon  the  land,  and  sent  men  through- 
out the  country  charged  with  the  management  of  it,  without  determin- 
ing how,  and  bow  much  each  ought  to  contribute  to  it.    The  senators 
then  more  readily  consented  to  the  tax   on   legacies  and  inheri- 
tances.—  G.] 
o  Dion  Cassius,  1.  Iv.  p.  794. 1.  Ivi.  d.  825. 
p  The  sum  is  only  fixed  by  conjecture. 
1     n  As  the  Roman  law  subsisted  for  many  ages,  the  Copnati,  or  rela- 
I  tions  on  the  mother's  side,  were  not  called  to  the  succession.  This  harsh 
I  institution  was  gradually  undermined  by  humanity,  and  finally  abolish- 
ed by  Justinian. 

r  Plin.  Panegyric,  c.  37. 

»  See  Heineccius  in  the  Antiquit.  Juris  Romani,  1.  ii. 
!     t  Horat.  1.  ii.Sat.  v.    Petron.  c.  1 10,  &c.    Plin.  1.  ii.  Epist.  20. 

u  Cicero  in  Philip,  ii.  c.  16. 
I     v  See  his  epistles.    Every  such  will  give  him  an  occasion  of  display- 
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was  the  motive  of  the  testator,  the  treasury  claimed,  a  legal  exemption  from  the  tributes  which  they  had 
without  distinction,  the  twentieth  part  of  his  estate  ; I  paid  in  their  former  condition  of  subjects.  Such  were 
and  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  generations,  the  ;  not  the  maxims  of  government  adopted  by  Caracalla 
whole  property  of  the  subject  must  have  gradually  and  his  pretended  son.  The  old  as  well  as  the  new 
passed  through  the  coffers  of  the  state.  taxes  were,  at  the  same  time,  levied  in  the  provinces. 

Ke-ulationi  oi"     In  the  first  and  golden  years  of  the  It  was  reserved  for  the  virtue  of  Alexander  to  relieve 
the  empcrora.  reign  of  Nero,  that  prince,  from  a  desire  t  them  in  a  great  measure  from  this  intolerable  grie- 
of  popularity,  and  perhaps  from  a  blind  impulse  of  vance,  by  reducing  the  tributes  to  a  thirtieth  part  of 
benevolence,  conceived  a  wish  of  abolishing  the  op-  the  sum  exacted  at  the  time  of  his  accession."1    It  is 


pression  of  the  customs  and  excise.  The  wisest  sen& 
tors  applauded  his  magnanimity  ;  but  they  diverted  him 
from  the  execution  of  a  design,  which  would  have  dis- 
solved the  strength  and  resources  of  the  republic. ' 
Had  it  indeed  been  possible  to  realize  this  dream  of 
fancy,  such  princes  as  Trajan  and  the  Antonines 
would  surely  have  embraced  with  ardour  the  glorious 
opportunity  of  conferring  so  signal  an  obligation  on 
mankind.  Satisfied,  however,  with  alleviating  the 
public  burthen,  they  attempted  not  to  remove  it.  The 
mildness  and  precision  of  their  laws  ascertained  the 
rule  and  measure  of  taxation,  and  protected  the  subject 
of  every  rank  against  arbitrary  interpretations,  anti- 
quated claims,  and  the  insolent  vexation  of  the  farmers 
of  the  revenue.?  For  it  is  somewhat  singular,  that  in 
every  age,  the  best  and  wisest  of  the  Roman  gover- 
nors persevered  in  this  pernicious  method  of  collecting 
the  principal  branches  at  least  of  the  excise  and  cus- 
toms.1 

Edict  of  Cara-  The  sentiments,  and,  indeed,  the  situ- 
calla.  ation  of  Caracalla,  were  very  different 
from  those  of  the  Antonines.  Inattentive,  or  rather 
averse,  to  the  welfare  of  his  people,  he  found  himself 
under  the  necessity  of  gratifying  the  insatiate  avarice 
which  he  had  excited  in  the  army.  Of  the  several 
impositions  introduced  by  Augustus,  the  iwentieth  on 
inheritances  and  legacies  was  the  most  fruitful,  as 
well  as  the  most  comprehensive.  As  its  influence  was 
not  confined  to  Rome  or  Italy,  the  produce  continually 
increased  with  the  gradual  extension  of  the  Roman 
City.  The  new  citizens  though  charged  on  equal 
terms,a  with  the  payment  of  new  taxes,  which  had  not 
affected  them  as  subjects,  derived  an  ample  compensa- 
tion from  the  rank  they  obtained,  the  privileges  they 
acquired,  and  the  fair  prospect  of  honours  and  fortune 
that  was  thrown  open  to  their  ambition.  But  the  fa- 
vour which  implied  a  distinction  was 
™ecky  gd°v7n  "to  lost  in  the  prodigality  of  Caracalla,  and 
all  the  provin-  the  reluctant  provincials  were  compelled 
io"r  t0  assume  the  vain  title,  and  the  real 
obligations,  of  Roman  citizens.  Nor 
was  the  rapacious  son  of  Severus  contented  with  such 
a  measure  of  taxation,  as  had  appeared  sufficient  to 
his  moderate  predecessors.  Instead  of  a  twentieth, 
he  exacted  a  tenth  of  all  legacies  and  inheritances  ;b 
and  during  his  reign  (for  the  ancient  proportion  was 
restored  after  his  death)  he  crushed  alike  every  part 
of  the  empire  under  the  weight  of  his  iron  sceptre.0 
Temporary  re-  When  all  the  provincials  became 
durtion  of  the  liable  to  the  peculiar  impositions  of 
Roman  citizens,  they  seemed  to  acquire 


impossible  to  conjecture  the  motive  that  engaged  him 
to  spare  so  trifling  a  remnant  of  the  public  evil ;  but 
the  noxious  weed,  which  had  not  been  totally  eradi- 
cated, again  sprang  up  with  the  most  luxuriant  growth, 
and  in  the  succeeding  age  darkened  the  Roman  world 
with  its  deadly  shade.  In  the  course  of  this  history, 
we  shall  be  too  often  summoned  to  explain  the  land- 
tax,  the  capitation,  and  the  heavy  contributions  of  corn, 
wine,  oil,  and  meat,  which  were  exacted  from  the  pro- 
vinces for  the  use  of  the  court,  the  army,  and  the 
capital. 

As  long  as  Rome  and  Italy  were  re-  consequences  of 
spected  as  the  centre  of  government,  a  the  universal 
national  spirit  was  preserved  by  the  an-  freedom  of  Rome, 
cient,  and  insensibly  imbibed  by  the  adopted,  citizens. 
The  principal  commands  of  the  army  were  filled  by 
men  who  had  received  a  liberal  education,  were  well 
instructed  in  the  advantages  of  laws  and  letters,  and 
who  had  risen,  by  equal  steps,  through  the  regular 
succession  of  civil  and  military  honours.0  To  their  in- 
fluence and  example  we  may  partly  ascribe  the  modest 
obedience  of  the  legions  during  the  two  first  centuries 
of  the  imperial  history. 

But  when  the  last  enclosure  of  the  Roman  constitu- 
tion was  trampled  down  by  Caracalla,  the  separation 
of  professions  gradually  succeeded  to  the  distinction 
of  ranks.  The  more  polished  citizens  of  the  internal 
provinces  were  alone  qualified  to  act  as  lawyers  and 
magistrates.  The  rougher  trade  of  arms  was  abandon- 
ed to  the  peasants  and  barbarians  of  the  frontiers,  who 
knew  no  country  but  their  camp,  no  science  but  that  of 
war,  no  civil  laws,  and  scarcely  those  of  military  dis- 
cipline. With  bloody  hands,  savage  manners,  and  des- 
perate resolutions,  they  sometimes  guarded,  but  much 
oftener  subverted,  the  throne  of  the  emperors. 


cials,  for  tl 
pose  of  taxation 


trihute. 


ing  his  reverence  to  the  dead,  and  his  justice  to  the  living.  He  recon- 
ciled both,  in  his  behaviour  to  a  son  who  had  been  disinherited  by  his 
mother  (v.  1.) 

*  Tacit.  Annal.  xiii.  50.    Esprit  des  Loix,  1.  xii.  c.  19. 

y  See  Pliny's  Panegyric,  the  Augustan  History,  and  Burrnan  de  Vec- 
tigal.  passim. 

*  The  tributes  (properly  so  called)  were  not  farmed  ;  since  the  good 
princes  often  remitted  many  millions  of  arrears. 

*  The  situation  of  the  new  citizens  is  minutely  described  by  Pliny. 
(Panegyric,  c.  37,  33,  39.)  Trajan  published  a  law  very  much  in  their 
favour. 

b  [Gibbon  adopts  the  opinion  of  Spanhcim  and  of  Burmann  who  attri- 
bute to  Caracalla  this  edict  which  save  the  right  of  citizenship  to  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  provinces.  This  opinion  is  disputed  ;  many  pas- 
sages from  Spartianus,  from  Aurelius  Victor,  and  Aristidcs  attribute 
this  edict  to  Marcus  Aurelius.  (See  upon  this  subject  a  learned  dis- 
sertation entitled  Joh.  P.  Jilafineri  Commentatio  dt  Marco  Jiurelio  An- 
tonino  constitntionis  de  ciritate  universo  orbi  Romavo  data  auctore. 
Hate  1772  in  8o.)  It  appears  that  Marcus  Aurelius  bad  made  certain 
modifications  of  this  edict  which  released  the  provinces  from  some  of 
the  burdens  imposed  by  the  right  of  citizenship,  by  depriving  them  of 
some  of  the  advantages  which  it  conferred,  and  that  Caracalla  took 
away  these  modifications. — O.] 

c  Dion,  lxxvii.  p.  J-29o. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

The  election  and  tyranny  of  Jllaximin. — Rebellion  in 
.ifrica  and  Italy,  wider  the  authority  of  the  senate. — 
Civil  -wars  and  seditions. —  Violent  deaths  of  Jtfaximin 
and  his  son,  of  JWaximus  and  Balbinus,  and  of  the 
three  Gordians. —  Usurpation  and  secjilar  games  of 
Pldlip. 

Of  the  various  forms  of  government,  The  apparent 
which  have  prevailed  in  the  world,  an  ridicule 
hereditary  monarchy  seems  to  present  the  fairest  scope 
for  ridicule.  Is  it  possible  to  relate,  without  an  indig- 
nant smile,  that,  on  the  father's  decease,  the  property 
of  a  nation,  like  that  of  a  drove  of  oxen,  descends  to 
his  infant  son,  as  yet  unknown  to  mankind  and  to 
himself;  and  that  the  bravest  warriors  and  the  wisest 
statesmen,  relinquishing  their  natural  right  to  empire, 
approach  the  royal  cradle  with  bended  knees  and  pro- 
testations of  inviolable  fidelity?  Satire  and  declama- 
tion may  paint  these  obvious  topics  in  the  most  dazzling 
colours,  but  our  more  serious  thoughts  will  respect  a 
useful  prejudice,  that  establishes  a  rule  of  succession, 
independent  of  the  passions  of  mankind  ;  and  we  shall 
cheerfully  acquiesce  in  any  expedient  which  deprives 


i  He  who  paid  ten  aurei.  the  usual  tribute,  was  charged  with  no 
more  than  the  third  part  of  an  aureus,  and  pro|K>rtional  pieces  of  gold 
were  coined  by  Alexander's  order.  Hist.  August,  p.  327.  with  the  com- 
mentary of  Salmasius. 

e  See  the  lives  of  Agricola,  Vespasian.  Trajan.  Severus,  and  his  three 
competitors  ;  and  indeed  of  all  the  eminmii  men  of  those  t  linen. 
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the  multitude  of  the  dangerous,  and  indeed  the  ideal, 
power  of  giving  themselves  a  master. 

jma  In  the  cool  shade  of  retirement,  we 

and  solid  advan-  .....         .  ' 

tages  of  hercdi-  may  easily  devise  imaginary  forms  of 
tary  succession,  government,  in  which  the  sceptre  shall 
be  constantly  bestowed  on  the  most  worthy,  by  the  free 
and  incorrupt  suffrage  of  the  whole  community.  Ex- 
perience overturns  these  airy  fabrics,  and  teaches  us, 
that  in  a  large  society,  the  elections  of  a  monarch  can 
never  devolve  to  the  wisest,  or  to  the  most  numerous, 
part  of  the  people.  The  army  is  the  only  order  of  men 
sufficiently  united  to  concur  in  the  same  sentiments, 
and  powerful  enough  to  impose  them  on  the  rest  of 
their  fellow-citizens  ;  but  the  temper  of  soldiers,  habi- 
tuated at  once^  to  violence  and  to  slavery,  renders 
them  very  unfit  guardians  of  a  legal  or  even  a  civil 
constitution.  Justice,  humanity,  or  political  wisdom, 
are  qualities  they  are  too  little  acquainted  with  in 
themselves,  to  appreciate  them  in  others.  Valour  will 
acquire  their  esteem,  and  liberality  will  purchase  their 
suffrage;  but  the  first  of  these  merits  is  often  lodged 
in  the  most  savage  breasts ;  the  latter  can  only  exert 
itself  at  the  expense  of  the  public  ;  and  both  may  be 
turned  against  the  possessor  of  the  throne,  by  the  am- 
bition of  a  daring  rival. 

The  superior  prerogative  of  birth, 

v'^'f  lVn  rlic  when  it  has  obtained  the  sanction  of 
Koman    empire      .  .  .  ...... 

productive  of  the  time  and  popular  opinion,  is  the  plainest 
greatest  calami-  Znd  ieast  invidious  of  all  distinctions 
among  mankind.  The  acknowledged 
right  extinguishes  the  hopes  of  faction,  and  the  con- 
scious security  disarms  the  cruelty  of  the  monarch. 
To  the  firm  establishment  of  this  idea,  we  owe  the 
peaceful  succession,  and  mild  administration,  of  Euro- 
pean monarchies.  To  the  defect  of  it,  we  must  attri- 
bute the  frequent  civil  wars,  through  which  an  Asiatic 
despot  is  obliged  to  cut  his  way  to  the  throne  of  his 
fathers.  Yet,  even  in  the  East,  the  sphere  of  conten- 
tion is  usually  limited  to  the  princes  of  the  reigning 
house,  and  as  soon  as  the  more  fortunate  competitor 
has  removed  his  brethren,  by  the  sword  and  the  bow- 
string, he  no  longer  entertains  any  jealousy  of  his 
meaner  subjects.  But  the  Roman  empire,  after  the 
authority  of  the  senate  had  sunk  into  contempt,  was  a 
vast  scene  of  confusion.  The  royal,  and  even  noble, 
families  of  the  provinces,  had  long  since  been  led  in 
triumph  before  the  car  of  the  haughty  republicans. 
The  ancient  families  of  Rome  had  successively  fallen 
beneath  the  tyranny  of  the  Caesars  ;  and  whilst  those 
princes  were  shackled  by  the  forms  of  a  commonwealth, 
and  disappointed  by  the  repeated  failure  of  their  pos- 
terity," it  was  impossible  that  any  idea  of  hereditary 
succession  should  have  taken  root  in  the  minds  of 
their  subjects.  The  right  to  the  throne,  which  none 
could  claim  from  birth,  everyone  assumed  from  merit. 
The  daring  hopes  of  ambition  were  set  loose  from  the 
salutary  restraints  of  law  and  prejudice;  and  the  mean- 
est of  mankind  might,  without  folly,  entertain  a  hope 
of  being  raised  by  valour  and  fortune  to  a  rank  in  the 
army,  in  which  a  single  crime  would  enable  him  to 
wrest  the  sceptre  of  the  world  from  his  feeble  and  un- 
popular master.  After  the  murder  of  Alexander  Seve- 
rus,  and  the  elevation  of  Maximin,  no  emperor  could 
think  himself  safe  upon  the  throne,  and  every  barba- 
rian peasant  of  the  frontier  might  aspire  to  that  august, 
buj;  dangerous  station. 

Birth  and  fortunes  About  thirty-two  years  before  that 
of  Maximin.  event,  the  emperor  Severus,  returning 
from  an  eastern  expedition,  halted  in  Thrace,  to  cele- 
brate, with  military  games,  the  birth-day  of  hisyounger 
son,  Geta.  The  country  flocked  in  crowds  to  behold 
their  sovereign,  and  a  young  barbarian  of  gigantic 
stature,  earnestly  solicited,  in  his  rude  dialect,  that  he 
might  be  allowed  to  contend  for  the  prize  of  wrestling. 


1  There  hnd  hpen  no  example  of  three  successive  generations  on 
the  throne;  only  three  instances  of  sons  who  succeeded  t  heir  fathers. 
The  marriatres  of  the  Osars  (notwithstanding  the  permission,  and 
the  frequent  practice  of  divorces)  were  generally  unfruitful. 


As  the  pride  of  discipline  would  have  been  disgraced 
in  the  overthrow  of  a  Roman  soldier  by  a  Thracian 
peasant,  he  was  matched  with  the  stoutest  followers 
of  the  camp,  sixteen  of  whom  he  successively  laid  on 
the  ground.  His  victory  was  rewarded  with  some 
trifling  gifts,  and  a  permission  to  enlist  in  the  troops. 
The  next  day  the  happy  barbarian  was  distinguished 
above  a  crowd  of  recruits,  dancing  and  exulting  after 
the  fashion  of  his  country.  As  soon  as  he  perceived 
that  he  had  attracted  the  emperor's  notice,  he  instantly 
ran  up  to  his  horse,  and  followed  him  on  foot,  without 
the  least  appearance  of  fatigue,  in  a  long  and  rapid  ca- 
reer. "Thracian,"  said  Severus  with  astonishment, 
"  art  thou  disposed  to  wrestle  after  thy  race  V  "  Most 
willingly,  sir,"  replied  the  unwearied  youth;  and  al- 
most in  a  breath,  overthrew  seven  of  the  strongest 
soldiers  in  the  army.  A  gold  collar  was  the  prize  of 
his  matchless  vigour  and  activity,  and  he  was  imme- 
diately appointed  to  serve  in  the  horse-guards,  who  al- 
ways attended  on  the  person  of  the  sovereign.b 

Maximin,  for  that  was  his  name,  His  military  ser- 
though  born  on  the  territories  of  rite  vice  and  honours, 
empire,  descended  from  a  mixed  race  of  barbarians. 
His  father  was  a  Goth,  and  his  mother  of  the  nation 
of  the  Alani.  He  displayed,  on  every  occasion,  a  va- 
lour equal  to  his  strength;  and  his  native  fierceness 
was  soon  tempered  or  disguised  by  the  knowledge  of 
the  world.  Under  the  reign  of  Severus  and  his  son, 
he  obtained  the  rank  of  centurion,  with  the  favour  and 
esteem  of  both  those  princes,  the  former  of  whom  was 
an  excellent  judge  of  merit.  Gratitude  forbade  Maxi- 
min to  serve  under  the  assassin  of  Caracalla.  Hon- 
our taught  him  to  decline  the  effeminate  insults  of 
Elagabalus.  On  the  accession  of  Alexander,  he  re- 
turned to  court,  and  was  placed  by  that  prince  in  a 
station  useful  to  the  service,  and  honourable  to  him- 
self. The  fourth  legion,  to  which  he  was  appointed 
tribune,  soon  became,  under  his  care,  the  best  disci- 
plined of  the  whole  army.  With  the  general  applause 
of  the  soldiers,  who  bestowed  on  their  favourite  hero 
the  names  of  Ajax  and  Hercules,  he  was  successively 
promoted  to  the  first  military  command  ;c  and  had  not 
he  still  retained  too  much  of  his  savage  origin,  the 
emperor  might  perhaps,  have  given  his  own  sister  in 
marriage  to  the  son  of  Maximin.11 

Instead  of  securing  his  fidelity,  these  Conspiracy  of 
favours  served  only  to  inflame  the  ambi-  Maximin. 
tion  of  the  Thracian  peasant,  who  deemed  his  fortune 
inadequate  to  his  merit,  as  long  as  he  was  constrained 
to  acknowledge  a  superior.  Though  a  stranger  to  real 
wisdom,  he  was  not  devoid  of  a  selfish  cunning,  which 
showed  him  that  the  emperor  had  lost  the  affection  of 
the  army,  and  taught  him  to  improve  their  discontent 
to  his  own  advantage.  It  is  easy  for  faction  and  ca- 
lumny to  shed  their  poison  on  the  administration  of 
the  best  of  princes,  and  to  accuse  even  their  virtues, 
by  artfully  confounding  them  with  those  vices  to 
which  they  bear  the  nearest  affinity.  The  troops  lis- 
tened with  pleasure  to  the  emissaries  of  Maximin. 
They  blushed  at  their  own  ignominious  patience, 
which,  during  thirteen  years,  had  supported  the  vex- 
ations discipline  imposed  by  an  effeminate  Syrian,  the 
timid  slave  of  his  mother  and  of  the  senate.  It  was 
time,  they  cried,  to  cast  away  that  useless  phantom  of 
the  civil  power,  and  to  elect  for  their  prince  and  gene- 
neral,  a  real  soldier,  educated  in  camps,  exercised  in 
war,  who  would  assert  the  glory,  and  distribute  among 
his  companions  the  treasures,  of  the  empire.  A  great 
army  was  at  that  time  assembled  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine,  under  the  command  of  the  emperor  himself, 


b  Hist.  August,  p.  138. 

c  Hist.  August,  p.  140.  Hcrodian,  I.  vi.  p.  223.  Aurclius  Victor. 
By  comparing  these  authors.it  should  seem  thai  Maximin  hnd  the 
particular  command  of  the  Trihallian  horse,  with  the  general  com- 
mission of  disciplining  the  recruits  of  the  whole  army.  His  biogra- 
pher ounht  to  have  marked  with  more  care,  his  exploits,  and  the 
successive  steps  of  his  military  promotions. 

<■  See  the  original  letter  of  Alexander  Severus,  Hist.  August,  p.  149. 
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who,  almost  immediately  after  his  return  from  the 
Persian  war,  had  been  obliged  to  march  against  the 
barbarians  of  Germany.  The  important  care  of  train- 
ing and  reviewing  the  new  levies,  was  entrusted  to 
Maximin.  One  day,  as  he  entered  the  field  of  exercisp, 
the  troops,  either  from  a  sudden  impulse,  or  a  formed 
conspiracy,  saluted  him  emperor,  silenced  by  their 
loud  acclamations  his  obstinate  refusal,  and  hastened  to 

A.  D.  235.    consummate  their  rebellion  by  the  murder 

March  19.  0f  Alexander  Severus. 
Murder  of  Alex  The  circumstances  of  his  death  are 
ander  Severus.  variously  reiated.  The  writers,  who  sup- 
pose that  he  died  in  ignorance  of  the  ingratitude  and 
ambition  of  Maximin,  affirm,  that  after  taking  a  frugal 
repast  in  the  sight  of  tbe  army,  he  retired  to  sleep, 
and  that,  about  the  seventh  hour  of  the  day,  a  part  of 
his  own  guards  broke  into  the  imperial  tent,  and,  with 
many  wounds,  assassinated  their  virtuous  and  unsus- 
pecting prince.e  If  we  credit  another,  and  indeed  a 
more  probable,  account,  Maximin  was  invested  with 
the  purple  by  a  numerous  detachment,  at  the  distance 
of  several  miles  from  the  head-quarters;  and  he  trusted 
for  success  rather  to  the  secret  wishes  than  to  the  pub- 
lic declarations  of  the  great  army.  Alexander  had 
sufficient  time  to  awaken  a  faint  sense  of  loyalty 
among  his  troops ;  but  their  reluctant  professions  of 
fidelity  quickly  vanished  on  the  appearance  of  Maxi- 
min, who  declared  himself  the  friend  and  advocate  of 
the  military  order,  and  was  unanimously  acknowledged 
emperor  of  the  Romans  by  the  applauding  legions. 
The  son  of  Mamaea,  betrayed  and  deserted,  withdrew 
into  his  tent,  desirous  at  least  to  conceal  his  approach- 
ing fate  from  the  insults  of  the  multitude.  He  was 
soon  followed  by  a  tribune  and  some  centurions,  the 
ministers  of  death  ;  but  instead  of  receiving  with  manly 
resolution  the  inevitable  stroke,  his  unavailing  cries 
and  entreaties  disgraced  the  last  moments  of  his  life, 
and  converted  into  contempt  some  portion  of  the  just 
pity  which  his  innocence  and  misfortunes  must  inspire. 
His  mother  Mamaea,  whose  pride  and  avarice  he  loudly 
accused  as  the  cause  of  his  ruin,  perished  with  her 
son.  The  most  faithful  of  his  friends  were  sacrificed 
to  the  first  fury  of  the  soldiers.  Others  were  reserved 
for  the  more  deliberate  cruelty  of  the  usurper;  and 
those  who  experienced  the  mildest  treatment,  were 
stripped  of  their  employments,  and  ignominious!)'  dri- 
ven from  the  court  and  army.f 
Tyranny  of      The  former  tyrants,  Caligula  and  Nero, 

Maximin.  Commodus  and  Caracalla,  were  all  disso- 
lute and  unexperienced  youths,6  educated  in  the  pur- 
ple, and  corrupted  by  the  pride  of  empire,  the  luxury 
of  Rome,  and  the  perfidious  voice  of  flattery.  The 
cruelty  of  Maximin  was  derived  from  a  different  source, 
the  fear  of  contempt.  Though  he  depended  on  the  at- 
tachment of  the  soldiers,  who  loved  him  for  virtues 
like  their  own,  he  was  conscious  that  his  mean  and 
barbarian  origin,  his  savage  appearance,  and  his  total 
ignorance  of  the  arts  and  institutions  of  civil  life,b 
formed  a  very  unfavourable  contrast  with  the  amiable 
manners  of  the  unhappy  Alexander.  He  remembered, 
that  in  his  humbler  fortune,  he  had  often  waited  before 
the  door  of  the  haughty  nobles  of  Rome,  and  had  been 
denied  admittance  by  the  insolence  of  their  slaves. 
He  recollected,  too,  the  friendship  of  a  few  who  had 
relieved  his  poverty,  and  assisted  his  rising  hopes. 
But  those  who  had  spurned,  and  those  who  had  pro- 
tected, the  Thracian,  were  guilty  of  the  s^me  crime, 


e  Hist.  August,  p.  135.  I  have  softened  some  of  the  most  impro- 
bahte  circumstances  of  this  wretched  hiogrripher.  From  this  ill- 
worded  narration,  it  should  seem  that  the  prince's  buffoon,  having: 
accidentally  entered  the  tent,  and  awakened  the  slumbering  mon- 
arch, the  fear  of  punishment  urged  him  to  persuade  the  disaffected 
soldiers  to  commit  the  murder. 

f  Herodian.  I.  vi.  p.  223—227. 

S  Caligula,  the  eldest  of  the  four,  was  only  twenty -five  years  of 
age  when  he  ascended  the  throne;  Caracntla  was  twenty-three, 
Commodus  nineteen,  and  Nero  no  more  than  seventeen. 

b  It  appears  that  he  was  totally  ignorant  of  the  Greek  language; 
which,  from  its  universal  use  in  conversation  and  lelter=\  was  an 
essential  part  of  every  liberal  education. 


the  knowledge  of  his  original  obscurity.  For  this 
crime  many  were  put  to  death  ;  and  by  the  execution  of 
several  of  his  benefactors,  Maximin  published,  in  cha- 
racters of  blood,  the  indelible  history  cf  his  baseness 
and  ingratitude.' 

The  dark  and  sanguinary  soul  of  the  tyrant  was 
open  to  every  suspicion  against  those  among  his  sub- 
jects who  were  the  most  distinguished  by  their  birth 
or  merit.  Whenever  he  was  alarmed  with  the  sound 
of  treason,  his  cruelty  was  unbounded  and  unrelent- 
ing. A  conspiracy  against  his  life  was  either  discov- 
ered or  imagined,  and  Magnus,  a  consular  senator,  was 
named  as  the  principal  author  of  it.  Without  a  wit- 
ness, without  a  trial,  and  without  an  opportunity  of 
defence,  Magnus,  with  four  thousand  of  his  supposed 
accomplices,  were  put  to  death.  Italy  and  the  whole 
empire  were  infested  with  innumerable  spies  and  in- 
formers. On  the  slightest  accusation,  the  first  of  the 
Roman  nobles,  who  had  governed  provinces,  com- 
manded armies,  and  been  adorned  with  the  consular 
and  triumphal  ornaments,  were  chained  on  the  public 
carriages,  and  hurried  away  to  the  emperor's  presence. 
Confiscation,  exile,  or  simple  death,  were  esteemed 
uncommon  instances  of  his  lenity.  Some  of  the  un- 
fortunate sufferers  he  ordered  to  be  sewed  up  in  the 
hides  of  slaughtered  animals,  others  to  be  exposed  to 
wild  beasts,  others  again  to  be  beaten  to  death  with 
clubs.  During  the  three  years  of  his  reign,  he  dis- 
dained to  visit  either  Rome  or  Italy.  His  camp,  occa- 
sionally removed  from  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  to  those 
of  the  Danube,  was  the  seat  of  his  stern  despotism, 
which  trampled  on  every  principle  of  law  and  justice, 
and  was  supported  by  the  avowed  power  of  the 
sword.k  No  man  of  noble  birth,  elegant  accomplish- 
ments, or  knowledge  of  civil  business,  was  suffered 
near  his  person;  and  the  court  of  a  Roman  emperor 
revived  the  idea  of  those  ancient  chiefs  of  slaves  and 
gladiators,  whose  savage  power  had  left  a  deep  im- 
pression of  terror  and  detestation.1 

As  long  as  the  cruelty  of  Maximin  "Oppression  of  the 
was  confined  to  the  illustrious  senators,  provinces, 
or  even  to  the  bold  adventurers,  who  in  the  court  or 
army  expose  themselves  to  the  caprice  of  fortune,  the 
body  of  the  people  viewed  their  sufferings  with  indif- 
ference, or  perhaps  with  pleasure.  But  the  tyrant's 
avarice,  stimulated  by  the  insatiate  desires  of  the  sol- 
diers, at  length  attacked  the  public  property.  Every 
city  of  the  empire  was  possessed  of  aa  independent 
revenue,  destined  to  purchase  corn  for  the  multitude, 
and  to  supply  the  expenses  of  the  games  and  enter- 
tainments. By  a  single  act  of  authority,  the  whole 
mass  of  wealth  was  at  once  confiscated  for  the  use  of 
the  imperial  treasury'.  The  temples  were  stripped  of 
their  most  valuable  offerings  of  gold  and  silver,  and 
the  statues  of  gods,  heroes,  and  emperors,  were  melted 
down  and  coined  into  money.  These  impious  orders 
could  not  be  executed  without  tumults  and  massacres, 
as  in  many  places  the  people  chose  rather  to  die  in  the 
defence  of  their  altars,  than  to  behold  in  the  midst  of 
peace  their  cities  exposed  to  the  rapine  and  cruelty  of 
war.  The  soldiers  themselves,  among  whom  this  sac- 
rilegious plunder  was  distributed,  received  it  with  a 
blush  ;  and,  hardened  as  they  w  ere  in  acts  of  violence, 
they  dreaded  the  just  reproaches  of  their  friends  and 
relations.  Throughout  the  Roman  world  a  general 
cry  of  indignation  was  heard,  imploring  vengeance  on 


i  Hisl.  August,  p.  141.  Herodian,  1.  v-ii.  p.  2:17.  The  latter  of  these 
historians  lias  been  most  unjustly  censured  for  sparing  the  vices  of 
Maximin. 

6  The  wife  of  Maximin.  by  insinuating  wise  counsels  with  fe- 
male gentleness,  sometimes  bronsrht  back  the  tyrant  to  tbe  way  of 
truth  and  humanity.  See  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  I.  xiv.c.  1,  where 
he  alludes  to  the  fact  which  he  had  more  fully  related  under  the 
reign  of  the  Gordians  We  may  collect  from  the  medals,  that  Pau- 
lina was  the  name  of  this  benevolent  empress :  and  from  tbe  title 
of  Di-n.  that  she  died  before  Maximin.  (Valesius  ad  loc.  cit.  Am- 
mian.)   Spanheim  de  ft.  ct  P.  N.  torn.  ii.  p.  300. 

[  If  we  may  believe  Pyncellus  and  Zonarus  it  was  Maximin  him- 
self who  caused  her  to  be  put  to  death.— O  j 

1  He  was  compared  lo  Spartacus  and  Athcuio.  Hist,  August, 
p.  141. 
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the  common  enemy  of  human  kind  ;  and  at  length,  by 
an  act  of  private  oppression,  a  peaceful  and  unarmed 
province  was  driven  into  rebellion  against  him.m 
Revolt  in  Africa,  The  procurator  of  Africa  was  a  ser- 
A.  D.  237.  April.  vant  worthy  of  such  a  master,  who  con- 
sidered the  fines  and  confiscations  of  the  rich  as  one 
of  the  most  fruitful  branches  of  the  imperial  revenue. 
An  iniquitous  sentence  had  been  pronounced  against 
some  opulent  youths  of  that  country,  the  execution  of 
which  would  have  stripped  them  of  far  the  greater 
part  of  their  patrimony.  In  this  extremity,  a  resolu- 
tion that  must  either  complete  or  prevent  their  ruin, 
was  dictated  by  despair.  A  respite  of  three  days,  ob- 
tained with  difficulty  from  the  rapacious  treasurer,  was 
employed  in  collecting  from  their  estates  a  great  num- 
ber of  slaves  and  peasants,  blindly  devoted  to  the 
commands  of  their  lords,  and  armed  with  the  rustic 
weapons  of  clubs  and  axes.  The  leaders  of  the  con- 
spiracy, as  they  were  admitted  to  the  audience  of  the 
procurator,  stabbed  him  with  the  daggers  concealed 
under  their  garments,  and,  by  the  assistance  of  their 
tumultuary  train,  seized  on  the  little  town  of  Thys- 
drus,"  and  erected  the  standard  of  rebellion  against 
the  sovereign  of  the  Roman  empire.  They  rested 
their  hopes  on  the  hatred  of  mankind  against  Maxi- 
min,  and  they  judiciously  resolved  to  oppose  to  that 
detested  tyrant,  an  emperor  whose  mild  virtues  had 
already  acquired  the  love  and  esteem  of  the  Romans, 
and  whose  authority  over  the  province  would  give 
weight  and  stability  to  the  enterprise.  Gordianus, 
their  proconsul,  and  the  object  of  their  choice,  refused, 
with  unfeigned  reluctance,  the  dangerous  honour,  and 
begged  with  tears,  that  they  would  suffer  him  to  ter- 
minate in  peace  a  long  and  innocent  life,  without  stain- 
ing his  feeble  age  with  civil  blood.  Their  menaces 
compelled  him  to  accept  the  imperial  purple,  his  only 
refuge  indeed  against  the  jealous  cruelty  of  Maximin ; 
since,  according  to  the  reasoning  of  tyrants,  those  who 
have  been  esteemed  worthy  of  the  throne  deserve 
death,  and  those  who  deliberate  have  already  re- 
belled." 

Character  and  ele-  The  family  of  Gordianus  was  one  of 
vation  of  the  two  the  most  illustrious  of  the  Roman  sen- 

Gordians.  ^     Qn  ^  father»s  si(je  he  was  de_ 

scended  from  the  Gracchi ;  on  his  mother's  from  the 
emperor  Trajan.  A  great  estate  enabled  him  to  sup- 
port the  dignity  of  his  birth,  and,  in  the  enjoyment  of 
it,  he  displayed  an  elegant  taste  and  beneficent  dispo- 
sition. The  palace  in  Rome,  formerly  inhabited  by 
the  great  Pompey,  had  been,  during  several  genera- 
tions, in  the  possession  of  Gordian's  family.P  It  was 
distinguished  by  ancient  trophies  of  naval  victories, 
and  decorated  with  the  works  of  modern  painting. 
His  villa  on  the  road  to  Praeneste  was  celebrated  for 
baths  of  singular  beauty  and  extent,  for  three  stately 
rooms  of  a  hundred  feet  in  length,  and  for  a  magnificent 
portico,  supported  by  two  hundred  columns  of  the 
four  most  curious  and  costly  sorts  of  marble.i  The 
public  shows  exhibited  at  his  expense,  and  in  which 
the  people  were  entertained  with  many  hundreds  of 
wild  beasts  and  gladiators/  seem  to  surpass  the  for- 

Herodian.  1.  vii.  p. 238.    Zosim.  1.  i.  p.  15. 

■  In  the  fertile  territory  of  Byzacium,  one  hnndred  and  fifty 
miles  to  the  so;ith  of  Cartilage.  This  rily  was  decorated,  probably 
by  the  Gordians,  witli  the  title  of  colony,  and  with  a  fine  amphi- 
theatre, which  is  still  in  a  very  perfect  state.  See  Itinerar.  Wesse- 
ling,  p.  59.  and  Shaw's  Travels,  p.  117. 

o  Herodian,  I.  vii.  p.  239.    Hist.  Ausust-  p.  153. 

P  Hist.  August,  p.  152.  The  celebrated  Iwuse  of  Pompey  in  cari- 
nis  was  usurped  by  Marc  Antony,  and  consequently  became,  after 
the  triumvir's  death,  a  part  of  the  imperial  domain.  The  emperor 
Trajan  allowed,  and  even  encouraged,  the  rich  senators  to  purchase 
those  magnificent  and  useless  places,  (Plin.  Panegyric,  c.  50.)  and 
it  may  seem  probable  that,  on  this  occasion.  Pompey's  house  came 
into  the  possession  of  Gordian's  great-grandfather. 

q  The  Claudian,  the  Numidian,  the  Carystian,  and  the  Synna- 
dian.  The  colours  of  Roman  marbles  have  been  faintly  described 
and  imperfectly  distinguished.  It  appears,  however,  that  the  Ca- 
rystian was  n  sea-green,  and  that  the  marble  of  Synnada  was  white 
mixed  with  oval  spots  of  purple.  Sse  Saknasius  ad  Hisl.  August 
p.  104. 

r  Hist.  August,  p.  15!,  152.  He  sometimes  gave  five  hundred  pair 
of  gladiators,  never  feSa  than  one  hundred  and  fifty.    He  once  gave 


tune  of  a  subject ;  and  whilst  the  liberality  of  other 
magistrates  was  confined  to  a  few  solemn  festivals  in 
Rome,  the  magnificence  of  Gordian  was  repeated, 
when  he  was  sedile,  every  month  in  the  year,  and  ex- 
tended, during  his  consulship,  to  the  principal  cities 
of  Italy.  He  was  twice  elevated  to  the  last  mention- 
ed dignity,  by  Caracalla  and  by  Alexander;  for  he 
possessed  the  uncommon  talent  of  acquiring  the  es- 
teem of  virtuous  princes,  without  alarming  the  jeal- 
ousy of  tyrants.  His  long  life  was  innocently  spent 
in  the  study  of  letters  and  the  peaceful  honours  of 
Rome ;  and  till  he  was  named  proconsul  of  Africa  by 
the  voice  of  the  senate  and  the  approbation  of  Alexan- 
der,8 he  appears  prudently  to  have  declined  the  com- 
mand of  armies  and  the  government  of  provinces.  As 
long  as  that  emperor  lived,  Africa  was  happy  under 
the  administration  of  his  worthy  representative ;  after 
the  barbarous  Maximin  had  usurped  the  throne,  Gor- 
dianus alleviated  the  miseries  which  he  was  unable  to 
prevent.  When  he  reluctantly  accepted  the  purple, 
he  was  above  four-score  years  old ;  a  last  and  valuable 
remains  of  the  happy  age  of  the  Antonines,  whose  vir- 
tues he  revived  in  his  own  conduct,  and  celebrated  in 
an  elegant  poem  of  thirty  books.  With  the  venerable 
proconsul,  his  son,  who  had  accompanied  him  into 
Africa  as  his  lieutenant,  was  likewise  declared  empe- 
ror. His  manners  were  less  pure,  but  his  character 
was  equally  amiable  with  that  of  his  father.  Twenty- 
two  acknowledged  concubines,  and  a  library  of  sixty- 
two  thousand  volumes,  attested  the  variety  of  his  in- 
clinations ;  and  from  the  productions  which  he  left 
behind  him,  it  appears  that  the  former  as  well  as  the 
latter  were  designed  for  use  rather  than  for  ostenta- 
tion.' The  Roman  people  acknowledged  in  the  fea- 
tures of  the  younger  Gordian  the  resemblance  of  Scipio 
Africanus,  recollected  with  pleasure  that  his  mother 
was  the  grand-daughter  of  Antoninus  Pius,  and  rested 
the  public  hope  on  those  latent  virtues  which  had  hith- 
erto, as  they  fondly  imagined,  lain  concealed  in  the 
luxurious  indolence  of  a  private  life. 

As  soon  as  the  Gordians  had  appeased  Thev  so|jcjt  tnR 
the  first  tumult  of  a  popular  election,  confirmation  of 
they  removed  their  court  to  Carthage.  lheir  au,1|0rlty- 
They  were  received  with  the  acclamations  of  the  Afri- 
cans, who  honoured  their  virtues,  and  who,  since  the 
visit  of  Hadrian,  had  never  beheld  the  majesty  of  a 
Roman  emperor.  But  these  vain  acclamations  neither 
strengthened  nor  confirmed  the  title  of  the  Gordians. 
They  were  induced  by  principle,  as  well  as  interest, 
to  solicit  the  approbation  of  the  senate  ;  and  a  deputa- 
tion of  the  noblest  provincials  was  sent,  without  de- 
lay, to  Rome,  to  relate  and  justify  the  conduct  of  their 
countrymen,  who,  having  long  suffered  with  patience, 
were  at  length  resolved  to  act  with  vigour.  The  let- 
ters of  the  new  princes  were  modest  and  respectful, 
excusing  the  necessity  which  had  obliged  them  to  ac- 
cept the  imperial  title ;  but  submitting  their  election 
and  their  fate  to  the  supreme  judgment  of  the  senate." 

The  inclinations  of  the  senate  were 

■  i  i  i  r  i  i-  •  i  i  mi  i  •  i  * lle  senate  rati- 
neither  doubtful  nor  divided.  1  he  birth  ties  the  election 
and  noble  alliance  of  the  Gordians  had  of  the  Gordians; 
intimately  connected  them  with  the  most  illustrious 
houses  of  Rome.  Their  fortune  had  created  many  de- 
pendants in  that  assembly,  their  merit  had  acquired 
many  friends.  Their  mild  administration  opened  the 
flattering  prospect,  of  the  restoration,  not  only  of  the 
civil  but  even  of  the  republican  government.  The 
terror  of  military  violence,  which  had  first  obliged  the 
senate  to  forget  the  murder  of  Alexander,  and  to  ratify 

for  the  use  of  the  Circus  one  hundred  Sicilian,  and  as  many  Cappa- 
docian,  horses.  The  animals  designed  for  hunting,  were  chiefly 
bears,  boars,  bulls,  stags,  elks,  wild  asses,  &c.  Elephants  and  lions 
seem  to  have  been  appropriated  to  imperial  magnificence. 

s  See  the  original  letter,  in  the  Augustan  History,  p.  152,  which  at 
once  shows  Alexander's  respect  for  the  authority  of  the  senate,  and 
his  esteem  for  the  proconsul  appointed  by  that  assembly. 

t  By  each  of  his  concubines,  the  younger  Gordian  left  three  or 
four  children.  His  literary  productions,  though  less  numerous, 
were  by  no  means  contemptible. 

"  Herodian,  1.  vii.  p.  213.    Hist.  August,  p.  I  i4. 
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the  election  of  a  barbarian  peasant,1  now  produced  a 
contrary  effect,  and  provoked  them  to  assert  the  injured 
rights  of  freedom  and  humanity.  The  hatred  of  Maxi- 
min  towards  the  senate  was  declared  and  implacable ; 
the  tamest  submission  had  not  appeased  his  fury,  the 
most  cautious  innocence  would  not  remove  his  suspi- 
cions ;  and  even  the  care  of  their  own  safety  urged 
them  to  share  the  fortune  of  an  enterprise,  of  which 
(if  unsuccessful)  they  were  sure  to  be  the  first  victims. 
These  considerations,  and  perhaps  others  of  a  more 
private  nature,  were  debated  in  a  previous  conference 
of  the  consuls  and  the  magistrates.  As  soon  as  their 
resolution  was  decided,  they  convoked  in  the  temple 
of  Castor  the  whole  body  of  the  senate,  according  to 
an  ancient  form  of  secrecy calculated  to  awaken  their 
attention,  and  to  conceal  their  decrees.  "  Conscript 
fathers,"  said  the  consul  Syllanus,  "  the  two  Gor- 
dians,  both  of  consular  dignity,  the  one  your  procon- 
sul, the  other  your  lieutenant,  have  been  declared 
emperors  by  the  general  consent  of  Africa.  Let  us 
return  thanks,"  he  boldly  continued,  "to  the  youth 
of  Thysdrus;  let  us  return  thanks  to  the  faithful 
people  of  Carthage,  our  generous  deliverers  from  a 
horrid  monster.  Why  do  you  hear  me  thus  coolly, 
thus  timidly  ?  Why  do  you  cast  those  anxious  looks 
on  each  other'?  why  hesitate  1  Maximin  is  a  public  ene- 
my !  may  his  enmity  soon  expire  with  him,  and  may 
we  lon<?  enjoy  the  prudence  and  felicity  of  Gordian  the 
father,  the  valour  and  constancy  of  Gordian  the  son!"1 
and  declares  -The  noble  ardour  of  the  consul  revived 
Maximin  a  puMic  the  languid  spirit  of  the  senate.  By  an 
enemy.  unanimous  decree  the  elections  of  the 

Gordians  was  ratified,  Maximin,  his  son,  and  his  ad- 
herents, were  pronounced  enemies  of  their  country,  and 
liberal  rewards  were  offered  to  whosoever  had  the 
courage  and  good  fortune  to  destroy  them. 
Assumes  the  co.ft-  During  the  emperor's  absence,  a  de- 
mand of  Rome  tachment  of  the  prastorian  guards  re- 
and  Italy;  mained  at  Rome,  to  protect,  or  rather 

to  command,  the  capital.  The  proefect  Vitalianus  had 
signalized  his  fidelity  to  Maximin,  by  the  alacrity  with 
which  he  had  obeyed,  and  even  prevented,  the  cruel 
mandates  of  the  tyrant.  His  death  alone  could  rescue 
the  authority  of  the  senate  and  the  lives  of  the  sena- 
tors, from  a  state  of  danger  and  suspense.  Before 
their  resolves  had  transpired,  a  quaestor  and  some  tri- 
bunes were  commissioned  to  take  his  devoted  life. 
They  executed  the  order  with  equal  boldness  and 
success;  and  with  their  bloody  daggers  in  their  hands, 
ran  through  the  streets,  proclaiming  to  the  people  and 
the  soldiers  the  news  of  the  happy  revolution.  The 
enthusiasm  of  liberty  was  seconded  by  the  promise  of 
a  large  donative,  in  lands  and  money;  the  statues  of 
Maximin  were  thrown  down  ;  the  capital  of  the  empire 
acknowledged,  with  transport,  the  authority  of  the  two 
Gordians  and  the  senate:1  and  the  example  of  Rome 
was  followed  by  the  rest  of  Italy, 
and  prepares  for  A  new  spirit  had  arisen  in  that  as- 
a  civil  war.  sembly,  whose  long  patience  had  been 
insulted  by  wanton  despotism  and  military  licence. 
The  senate  assumed  the  reins  of  government,  and, 
with  a  calm  intrepidity,  prepared  to  vindicate  by  arms 
the  cause  of  freedom.  Among  the  consular  senators 
recommended  by  their  merit  and  services  to  the  favour 
of  the  emperor  Alexander,  it  was  easy  to  select  twenty, 
not  unequal  to  the  command  of  an  army,  and  the  con- 
duct of  a  war.  To  these  was  the  defence  of  Italy  in- 
trusted. Each  was  appointed  to  act  in  his  respective 
department,  authorized  to  enrol  and  discipline  the  Ita- 
lian youth,  and  instructed  to  fortify  the  ports  and  high- 

x  Quod  tnrwn  patresdum  pcricnlosum  existimant;  inermcs  armalo 
resistere  approbaverunt.    Aurelim  Victor. 

y  Even  the  servants  of  the  house,  the  scribes.  &c.  were  excluded, 
and  their  office  was  filled  by  the  senators  themselves.  We  are  ob- 
liged to  the  Augustan  History,  p.  159,  for  preserving  this  curious 
example  of  the  old  discipline  of  the  commonwealth. 

zThis  spirited  speech,  translated  from  the  Auzustnn  historian,  p. 
J5G  seems  transcribed  by  him  from  the  original  regislersof  the  senate. 

i  Ilerodian,  1.  vii.  p.  244. 


ways  against  the  impending  invasion  of  Maximin.  A 
number  of  deputies,  chosen  from  the  most  illustrious 
of  the  senatorian  and  equestrian  orders,  were  des- 
patched at  the  same  time  to  the  governors  of  the  se- 
veral provinces,  earnestly  conjuring  them  to  fly  to  the 
assistance  of  their  country,  and  to  remind  the  nations 
of  their  ancient  ties  of  friendship  with  the  Roman  se- 
nate and  people.  The  general  respect  with  which 
these  deputies  were  received,  and  the  zeal  of  Italy  and 
the  provinces  in  favour  of  the  senate,  sufficiently  prove 
that  the  subjects  of  Maximin  were  reduced  to  that  un- 
common distress,  in  which  the  body  of  the  people  has 
more  to  fear  from  oppression  than  from  resistance. 
The  consciousness  of  that  melancholy  truth,  inspires 
a  degree  of  persevering  fury,  seldom  to  be  found  in 
those  civil  wars  which  are  artificially  supported  for 
the  benefit  of  a  few  factious  and  designing  leaders.b 

For  while  the  cause  of  the  Gordians  _  .  .  .  . 
,  .  • .»  ,  ,-a-  ■  ■  Defeat  and  death 
was  embraced  with  such  dinusive  ardour,  cf  ti,e  two  Gor- 
the  Gordians  themselves  were  no  more,  dians,  A.  D.  237, 
The  feeble  court  of  Carthage  was  alarm-  3rd  Ju,y- 
ed  with  the  rapid  approach  of  Capelianus,  governor 
of  Mauritania,  who,  with  a  small  band  of  veterans,  and 
a  fierce  host  of  barbarians,  attacked  a  faithful,  but 
unwarlike  province.  The  younger  Gordian  sallied 
out  to  meet  the  enemy  at  the  head  of  a  few  guards, 
and  a  numerous  undisciplined  multitude,  educated  in 
the  peaceful  luxury  of  Carthage.  His  useless  valour 
served  only  to  procure  him  an  honourable  death  in  the 
field  of  battle.  His  aged  father,  whose  reign  had  not 
exceeded  thirty-six  days,  put  an  end  to  his  life  on  the 
first  news  of  the  defeat.  Carthage,  destitute  of  de- 
fence, opened  her  gates  to  the  conqueror,  and  Africa 
was  exposed  to  the  rapacious  cruelty  of  a  slave, 
obliged  to  satisfy  his  unrelenting  master  with  a  large 
account  of  blood  and  treasure.0 

The  fate  of  the  Gordians  filled  Rome  Election  of  Max- 
with  just  but  unexpected  terror.  The  imus  and  Baibi- 
senate  convoked  in  the  temple  of  Con-  ""^^ui^"316' 
cord,  affected  to  transact  the  common 
business  of  the  day;  and  seemed  to  decline,  with 
trembling  anxiety,  the  consideration  of  their  own,  and 
the  public,  danger.  A  silent  consternation  prevailed 
on  the  assembly,  till  a  senator,  of  the  name  and  family 
of  Trajan,  awakened  his  brethren  from  their  fatal  le- 
thargy. He  represented  to  them,  that  the  choice  of 
cautious  dilatory  measures  had  been  long  since  out  of 
their  power;  that  Maximin,  implacable  by  nature,  and 
exasperated  by  injuries,  was  advancing  toward  Italy, 
at  the  head  of  the  military  force  of  the  empire;  and 
that  their  only  remaining  alternative,  was  either  to 
meet  him  bravely  in  the  field,  or  tamely  to  expect  the 
tortures  and  ignominious  death  reserved  for  unsuccess- 
ful rebellion.  "  We  have  lost,"  continued  he,  "two 
excellent  princes;  but  unless  we  desert  ourselves,  the 
hopes  of  the  republic  have  not  perished  with  the  Gor- 
dians. Many  are  the  senators,  whose  virtues  have 
deserved,  and  whose  abilities  would  sustain,  the  im- 
perial dignity.  Let  us  elect  two  emperors,  one  of 
whom  may  conduct  the  war  against  the  public  enemy, 
whilst  his  colleague  remains  at  Rome  to  direct  the 
civil  administration.  I  cheerfully  expose  myself  to 
the  danger  and  envy  of  the  nomination,  and  give  my 
vote  in  favour  of  Maximus  and  Balbinus.  Ratify  my 
choice,  conscript  fathers,  or  appoint,  in  their  place, 
others  more  worthy  of  the  empire."  The  general 
apprehension  silenced  the  whispers  of  jealousy ;  the 
merit  of  the  candidates  was  universally  acknowledged  ; 
and  the  house  resounded  with  the  sincere  acclamations 
of  "  long  life  and  victory  to  the  emperors  Maximus 
and  Balbinus.     You  are  happy  in  the  judgment  of 


b  Ilerodian.  1.  vii.  p.  247.  1.  viii.  p.  277.    Hist.  August,  p.  156,  158. 

c  Ilerodian,  1.  vii.  p.  254.  Hist.  Ausust.  p.  150 — 100.  We  may 
observe,  that  one  month  and  six  days,  for  the  reign  of  Gordian,  is  a 
just  correction  of  Casauhon  and  Panvinius,  instead  of  the  absurd 
reading  of  one  year  and  six  months:  See  Cominentar.  p.  193.  Zo- 
simus  relates,  1.  i.  p.  17.  that  the  two  Gordians  perished  by  a  tem- 
pest in  the  midst  of  their  navigation.  A  strange  ignorance  of  history, 
or  a  strange  abuse  of  metaphors. 
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the  senate ;  may  the  republic  be  happy  under  your 
administration  !"d 

_u  ,    ,  The  virtues  and  the  reputation  of  the 

Their  characters.  .-a    ,  J, 

new  emperors  justified  the  most  san- 
guine hopes  of  the  Romans.  The  various  nature  of 
their  talents  seemed  to  appropriate  to  each  his  peculiar 
department  of  peace  and  war,  without  leaving  room  for 
jealous  emulation.  Balbinus  was  an  admired  orator, 
a  poet  of  distinguished  fame,  and  a  wise  magistrate, 
who  had  exercised  with  innocence  and  applause  the 
civil  jurisdiction  in  almost  all  the  interior  provinces  of 
the  empire.  His  birth  was  noble,e  his  fortune  affluent, 
his  manners  liberal  and  affable.  In  him  the  love  of 
pleasure  was  corrected  by  a  sense  of  dignity,  nor  had 
the  habits  of  ease  deprived  him  of  a  capacity  for  busi- 
ness. The  mind  of  Maximus  was  formed  in  a  rougher 
mould.  By  his  valour  and  abilities  he  had  raised 
himself  from  the  meanest  origin  to  the  first  employ- 
ments of  the  state  and  army.  His  victories  over  the 
Sarmatians  and  the  Germans,  the  austerity  of  his  life, 
and  the  rigid  impartiality  of  his  justice,  whilst  he  was 
praefect  of  the  city,  commanded  the  esteem  of  a  people, 
whose  affections  were  engaged  in  favour  of  the  more 
amiable  Balbinus.  The  two  colleagues  had  both  been 
consuls,  (Balbinus  had  twice  enjoyed  that  honourable 
office,)  both  had  been  named  among  the  twenty  lieu- 
tenants of  the  senate;  and  since  the  one  was  sixty  and 
the  other  seventy-four  years  old,'  they  had  both  at- 
tained the  full  maturity  of  age  and  experience. 
Tumult  at  Rome.  After  the  senate  had  conferred  on 
The  younger  Gor-  Maximus  and  Balbinus  an  equal  por- 
c"s'ar'S  declared  t'on  of  the  consular  and  tribunitian 
power,  the  title  of  fathers  of  their  coun- 
try, and  the  joint  office  of  supreme  pontiff,  they  as- 
cended to  the  capitol,  to  return  thanks  to  the  gods, 
protectors  of  Rome.s  The  solemn  rites  of  sacrifice 
were  disturbed  by  a  sedition  of  the  people.  The  li- 
centious multitude  neither  loved  the  rigid  Maximus, 
nor  did  they  sufficiently  fear  the  mild  and  humane 
Balbinus.  Their  increasing  numbers  surrounded  the 
temple  of  Jupiter;  with  obstinate  clamours  they  as- 
serted their  inherent  right  of  consenting  to  the  election 
of  their  sovereign;  and  demanded,  with  an  apparent 
moderation,  that,  besides  the  two  emperors  chosen  by 
♦he  senate,  a  third  should  be  added  of  the  family  of 
the  Gordians,  as  a  just  return  of  gratitude  to  those 
princes  who  had  sacrificed  their  lives  for  the  republic. 
At  the  head  of  the  city  guards,  and  the  youth  of  the 
equestrian  order,  Maximus  and  Balbinus  attempted  to 
cut  their  way  through  the  seditious  multitude.  The 
multitude,  armed  with  sticks  and  stones,  drove  them 
back  into  the  capitol.  It  is  prudent  to  yield  when  the 
contest,  whatever  may  be  the  issue  of  it,  must  be  fatal 
to  both  parties.  A  boy,  only  thirteen  years  of  age,  the 
grandson  of  the  elder,h  and  nephew  of  the  younger, 
Gordian,  was  produced  to  the  people,  invested  with 
the  ornaments  and  title  of  Caesar.  The  tumult  was 
appeased  by  this  easy  condescension  ;  and  the  two 
emperors,  as  soon  as  they  had  been  peaceably  ac- 
knowledged in  Rome,  prepared  to  defend  Italy  against 
the  common  enemy. 


<■  See  the  Augustan  History,  p.  166,  from  the  registers  of  the  se- 
nate ;  the  date  is  confessedly  faulty,  but  the  coincidence  of  the  Apol- 
linarian  games  enables  us  to  correct  it. 

«  He  was  descended  from  Cornelius  Balbus,  a  noble  Spaniard,  and 
the  adopted  son  ot'Theopbanes  the  Greek  historian.  Balbus  obtain- 
ed the  freedom  of  Rome  by  the  favour  of  Pompey,  and  preserved  it 
by  the  eloquence  of  Cicero,  (see  Orat.  pro.  Cornel.  Balbo.)  The 
friendship  of  Casar  (to  whom  he  rendered  the  most  important  se- 
cret services  in  the  civil  war)  raised  him  to  the  consulship  and  the 
pontificate,  honours  never  yet  possessed  by  a  stranger.  The  nephew 
of  tliis  Balbus  triumphed  over  the  Garamanles.  See  Dictionnaire 
de  Bayle,  au  mot  Balbus,  where  he  distinguishes  the  several  persons 
of  that  name,  and  rectifies,  with  his  usual  accuracy,  the  mistakes  of 
former  writers  concerning  them. 

f  Znnaras,  I.  xii.  p.  622.  But  little  dependence  is  to  be  had  on  the 
authority  of  a  modern  Greek,  so  grossly  ignorant  of  the  history  of 
the  third  century,  that  he  creates  several  imaginary  emperors,  and 
confounds  those  who  really  existed. 

5  Herodian.  I.  vii.  p.  256,  supposes  that  the  senate  was  at  first 
convoked  in  the  capital,  and  is  very  eloquent  on  the  occasion.  The 
Augustan  History,  p.  116.  6eems  much  more  authentic. 

S  [A  6on  according  to  some.— G.l 

Vol.  L— K 


Whilst  in  Rome  and  Africa  revolu- - 

.    .         .        ,  .  ,  ,   Itlaxtmm  prepares 

tions  succeeded  each  other  with  such  to  attack  the  sen- 
amazing  rapidity,  the  mind  of  Maximin  a,e  and  1«eii  em- 
was  agitated  by  the  most  furious  pas- perots- 
sions.  He  is  said  to  have  received  the  news  of  the  re- 
bellion of  the  Gordians,  and  of  the  decree  of  the  senate 
against  him,  not  with  the  temper  of  a  man  but  the  rage 
of  a  wild  beast;  which,  as  it  could  not  discharge  it- 
self on  the  distant  senate,  threatened  the  life  of  his 
son,  of  his  friends,  and  of  all  who  ventured  to  ap- 
proach his  person.  The  grateful  intelligence  of  the 
death  of  the  Gordians  was  quickly  followed  by  the 
assurance  that  the  senate,  laying  aside  all  hopes  of 
pardon  or  accommodation,  had  substituted  in  their 
room  two  emperors,  with  whose  merit  he  could  not  be 
unacquainted.  Revenge  was  the  only  consolation  left 
to  Maximin,  and  revenge  could  only  be  obtained  by 
arms.  The  strength  of  the  legions  had  been  assembled 
by  Alexander  from  all  parts  of  the  empire.  Three 
successful  campaigns  against  the  Germans  and  the 
Sarmatians,  had  raised  their  fame,  confirmed  their  dis- 
cipline, and  even  increased  their  numbers,  by  filling 
the  ranks  with  the  flower  of  the  barbarian  youth.  The 
life  of  Maximin  had  been  spent  in  war,  and  the  candid 
severity  of  history  cannot  refuse  him  the  valour  of  a 
soldier,  or  even  the  abilities  of  an  experienced  gene- 
ral.' It  might  naturally  be  expected,  that  a  prince  of 
such  a  character,  instead  of  suffering  the  rebellion  to 
gain  stability  by  delay,  should  immediately  have 
marched  from  the  banks  of  the  Danube  to  those  of  the 
Tyber,  and  that  his  victorious  army,  instigated  by  con- 
tempt for  the  senate,  and  eager  to  gather  the  spoils  of 
Italy,  should  have  burned  with  impatience  to  finish  the 
easy  and  lucrative  conquest.  Yet  as  far  as  we  can 
trust  to  the  obscure  chronology  of  that  period,'  it  ap- 
pears that  the  operations  of  some  foreign  war  deferred 
the  Italian  expedition  till  the  ensuing  spring.  From 
the  prudent  conduct  of  Maximin,  we  may  learn  that 
the  savage  features  of  his  character  have  been  exagger- 
ted  by  the  pencil  of  party,  that  his  passions,  however 
impetuous,  submitted  to  the  force  of  reason,  and  that 
the  barbarian  possessed  something  of  the  generous 
spirit  of  Sylla,  who  subdued  the  enemies  of  Rome, 


i  In  Herodian,  I.  vii,  p.  149.  and  in  the  Augustan  history,  we  have 
three  several  orations  of  Maximin  to  his  army,  on  the  rebellion  of 
Africa  and  Rome:  M.  de  Tillemont  has  very  justly  observed,  that 
they  neither  agree  with  each  other,  nor  with  truth.  Histoire  des 
Empereurs,  torn.  iii.  p.  7911. 

j  The  carelessness  of  the  writers  of  that  age  leaves  us  in  a  singu- 
lar perplexity.  1.  We  know  that  Maximus  and  Balbinus  were  kill- 
ed during  the  Capitoline  games,  Herodian  1.  viii.  p.  265.  The  au- 
thority of  Censorinus  (de  Die  Natali,  c.  16.)  enables  us  to  fix  those 
games  with  certainty  to  the  year  238,  hut  leaves  us  in  ignorance  of 
the  month  or  day.  2.  The  election  of  Gordian  by  the  senate,  is 
fixed,  with  equal  certainty,  to  the2?th  of  May  ;  but  we  are  at  a  loss 
to  discover,  whether  it  was  in  lite  same  or  the  preceding  year.  Tille- 
mont and  Muratori,  who  maintain  the  two  opposite  opinions,  bring 
into  the  field  a  desultory  troop  of  authorities,  conjectures,  and  prob- 
abilities. The  one  seems  to  draw  out,  the  ottier  to  contract,  the 
series  of  events  between  those  periods,  more  than  can  be  well  recon- 
ciled to  reason  and  history.  Yet  it  is  necessary  to  choose  between 
them. 

[  Eckhel  has  more  recently  discussed  these  questions  of  chronolo- 
gy, with  a  clearness  which  gives  great  probability  to  his  conclusions. 
Setting  aside  all  historians,  whose  contradictions  are  irreconcilable, 
lie  consults  medals  only,  and  has  established  the  facts  before  us,  in 
the  following  order  : — 

"  Maximin,  in  the  year  of  Rome  090,  after  having  conquered  the 
Germans,  re-enters  Pannonia,  establishes  bis  winter  quarters  at  Sir- 
mium,  and  prepares  to  make  war  with  the  people  of  the  north. — 
The  year  991,  upon  the  calends  of  January,  bis  fourth  consulate 
commences.  The  Gordians  are  elected  in  Africa,  probably  about 
the  beginning  of  the  month  of  March.  The  senate  confirms  with 
joy  this  election,  and  declares  Maximin  the  enemy  of  Rome.  Five 
days  alter  hearing  of  this  revolt,  Maximin  leaves  Sirmium  with  his 
army,  to  march  against  Italy.  These  events  happen  towards  the 
beginning  of  April,  shortly  after  the  Gordians  are  slain  in  Africa, 
by  Capellianus  procurator  of  Mauritania.  The  senate,  in  affright, 
names  Balbinus  and  Maximus  Pupienus,  and  appoint  the  latter  to 
the  care  of  the  war  against  Maximin.  Maximin  is  stopped  in  his 
march  near  Aquilcia  for  want  of  provisions,  and  the  melting  of  the 
snow.  He  commences  the  siege  of  Aquileia,  towards  the  close  of 
April.  Pupienus  assembles  his  army  at  Ravenna.  Maximin  and 
his  son  are  murdered  by  the  soldiery,  who  are  irritated  by  the 
resistance  of  Aquileia — and  this  was  probably  in  the  middle  of 
May.  Pupienus  returns  to  Rome,  and  rules  with  Balbinus— they 
are  assassinated  towards  the  end  of  June.  Gordian  the  younger 
ascends  the  throne.  (Eckhel  De  docl.  Num.  vet.  vol.  vii.  p. 
295.)- O.] 
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before  he  suffered  himself  to  revenge  his  private  inju- 
ries.1' 

Marches  into  Itn-  When  the  troops  of  Maximin,  an- 
ly,  A.  D.  238.  Feb-  vancing  in  excellent  order,  arrived  at 
,uary-  the  foot  of  the  Julian  Alps,  they  were 

terrified  by  the  silence  and  desolation  that  reigned  on 
the  frontiers  of  Italy.  The  villages  and  open  towns 
had  been  abandoned  on  their  approach  by  the  inhabi- 
tants, the  cattle  was  driven  away,  the  provisions  re- 
moved, or  destroyed,  the  bridges  broke  down,  nor  was 
any  thing  left  which  could  afford  either  shelter  or  sub- 
sistence to  an  invader.  Such  had  been  the  wise  or- 
ders of  the  generals  of  the  senate ;  whose  design  was 
to  protract  the  war,  to  ruin  the  army  of  Maximin  by 
the  slow  operation  of  famine,  and  to  consume  his 
strength  in  the  sieges  of  the  principal  cities  of  Italy, 
which  they  had  plentifully  stored  with  men  and  provi- 
S'  »eofA  uileia  si°ns  fr°m  the  deserted  country.  Aqui- 
iegeo    quitia.  jg-a  recejve(j  an(j  withstood  the  first 

shock  of  the  invasion.  The  streams  that  issue  from 
the  head  cf  the  Hadriatic  gulf,  swelled  by  the  melting 
of  the  winter  snows,'  opposed  an  unexpected  obstacle 
to  the  arms  of  Maximin.  At  length,  on  a  singular 
bridge,  constructed  with  art  and  difficulty,  of  large 
hogsheads,  he  transported  his  army  to  the  opposite 
bank,  rooted  up  the  beautiful  vineyards  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Aquileia,  demolished  the  suburbs,  and 
employed  the  timber  of  the  buildings  in  the  engines 
and  towers,  with  which  on  every  side  he  attacked  the 
city.  The  walls,  fallen  to  decay  during  the  security 
of  a  long  peace,  had  been  hastily  repaired  on  this  sud- 
den emergency ;  but  the  firmest  defence  of  Aquileia 
consisted  in  the  constancy  of  the  citizens ;  all  ranks 
of  whom,  instead  of  being  dismayed,  were  animated 
by  the  extreme  danger,  and  their  knowledge  of  the 
tyrant's  unrelenting  temper.  Their  courage  was  sup- 
ported and  directed  by  Crispinus  and  Menophilus,  two 
of  the  twenty  lieutenants  of  the  senate,  who,  with  a 
small  body  of  regular  troops,  had  thrown  themselves 
into  the  besieged  place.  The  army  of  Maximin  was 
repulsed  on  repeated  attacks,  his  machines  destroyed 
by  showers  of  artificial  fire  ;  and  the  generous  enthu- 
siasm of  the  Aquileians  was  exalted  into  a  confidence 
of  success,  by  the  opinion,  that  Belenus,  their  tutelar 
deity,  combated  in  person  in  the  defence  of  his  dis- 
tressed worshippers."1 

Conduct  of  The  emperor  Maximus,  who  had  ad- 
Maximus.  vanced  as  far  as  Ravenna,  to  secure  that 
important  place,  and  to  hasten  the  military  prepara- 
tions, beheld  the  event  of  the  war  in  the  more  faithful 
mirror  of  reason  and  policy.  He  was  too  sensible, 
that  a  single  town  could  not  resist  the  persevering 
efforts  of  a  great  army ;  and  he  dreaded,  lest  the  enemy, 
tired  with  the  obstinate  resistance  of  Aquileia,  should 
on  a  sudden  relinquish  the  fruitless  siege,  and  march 
directly  towards  Rome.  The  fate  of  the  empire  and 
the  cause  of  freedom  must  then  be  committed  to  the 
chance  of  a  battle  ;  and  what  arms  could  he  oppose  to 
the  veteran  legions  of  the  Rhine  and  Danube  ]  Some 
troops  newly  levied  among  the  generous  but  enervated 
youth  of  Italy  ;  and  a  body  of  German  auxiliaries,  on 


k  Velleius  Paterrulus.  I.  ii.  c.  24.  The  president  de  Montesquieu 
(in  his  Dialogue  between  Sylla  and  Eucrates,)  expresses  the  senti 
ments  of  the  dictator,  in  a  spirited,  and  even  a  suhlime  manner. 

1  Muratori,  (Annali  d'ltalia.  toin.  ii.  p.  294,)  thinks  the  melting  of 
the  snows  suits  better  with  the  months  of  June  or  July,  than  with 
that  of  February.  The  opinion  of  a  man  who  passed  his  life  between 
the  Alps  and  tile  Apennines,  is  undoubtedly  of  great  weight  ;  yet  1 
observe,  1.  That  the  long  winter,  of  which  Muratori  takes  advan 
tage,  is  to  be  found  only  in  the  Latin  version,  and  not  in  the  Greek 
text  of  Herodian.  2.  That  the  vicissitude  of  suns  and  rains 
which  the  soldiers  of  Maximin  were  exposed,  (Herodian.  1.  viii.  p 
277.)  denotes  the  spring  rather  than  the  summer.  We  may  observe 
likewise,  that  these  several  streams,  as  they  melted  intoone.com 
posed  the  Timavus,  so  poetically,  (in  every  sense  of  the  word.)  de 
scribed  by  Virgil.  They  are  about  twelve  miles  to  the  east  of  Aqui- 
leia.   See  Cluver.  Italia  Antiqua,  torn.  i.  p.  189,  &c. 

m  Herodian,  I.  viii.  p,  272.  The  Celtic  deity  was  supposed  to  be 
Apollo,  and  received  under  that  name  the  thanks  of  the  senate.  A 
temple  was  likewise  built  to  Venus  the  Bald,  in  honour  of  the  women 
of  Aquileia,  who  had  given  up  their  hair  to  make  ropes  for  the  mil- 
itary engines. 


whose  firmness,  in  the  hour  of  trial,  it  was  dangerous 
to  depend.  In  the  midst  of  these  just  alarms,  the 
stroke  of  domestic  conspiracy  punished  the  crimes  of 
Maximin,  and  delivered  Rome  and  the  Senate  from  tho 
calamities  that  would  surely  have  attended  the  victory 
of  an  enraged  barbarian. 

The  people  of  Aquileia  had  scarcely  Murder  of  Maxi- 
experienced  any  of  the  common  mise-  min  and  his  son, 
ries  of  a  siege ;  their  magazines  were  A'  D'  2381  Aprl1 
plentifully  supplied,  and  several  fountains  within  the 
walls  assured  them  of  an  inexhaustible  resource  of 
fresh  water.    The  soldiers  of  Maximin  were,  on  the 
contrary,  exposed  to  the  inclemency  of  the  season,  the 
contagion  of  disease,  and  the  horrors  of  famine.  The 
open  country  was  ruined,  the  rivers  filled  with  the 
slain,  and  polluted  with  blood.    A  spirit  of  despair 
and  disaffection  began  to  diffuse  itself  among  the 
troops  ;  and  as  they  were  cut  off  from  all  intelligence, 
they  easily  believed  that  the  whole  empire  had  em- 
braced the  cause  of  the  senate,  and  that  they  were 
left  as  devoted  victims  to  perish  under  the  impregnable 
walls  of  Aquileia.    The  fierce  temper  of  the  tyrant 
was  exasperated  by  disappointments,  which  he  im- 
puted to  the  cowardice  of  his  army ;  and  his  wanton 
and  ill-timed  cruelty,  instead  of  striking  terror,  in- 
spired hatred,  and  a  just  desire  of  revenge.    A  party 
of  praetorian  guards,  who  trembled  for  their  wives  and 
children  in  the  camp  of  Alba,  near  Rome,  executed 
the  sentence  of  the  senate.    Maximin,  abandoned  by 
his  guards,  was  slain  in  his  tent,  with  his  son,  (whom 
he  had  associated  to  the  honours  of  the  purple,)  Anuli- 
nus  the  praffect,  and  the  principal  ministers  of  his 
tyranny."  The  sight  of  their  heads,  borne  on  the  point 
of  spears,  convinced  the  citizens  of  Aquileia  that  the 
siege  was  at  an  end  ;  the  gates  of  the  city  were  thrown 
open,  a  liberal  market  was  provided  for  the  hungry 
troops  of  Maximin,  and  the  whole  army  joined  in  so- 
lemn protestations  of  fidelity  to  the  senate  and  the  peo- 
ple of  Rome,  and  to  their  lawful  emperors  Maximus  and 
Balbinus.  Such  was  the  deserved  fate  of    His  portrait 
a  brutal  savage,  destitute,  as  he  has  gen- 
erally been  represented,  of  every  sentiment  that  distin- 
guishes a  civilized,  or  even  a  human,  being.  The  body 
was  suited  to  the  soul.  The  stature  of  Maximin  exceed- 
ed the  measure  of  eight  feet,  and  circumstances  almost 
incredible  are  related  of  his  matchless  strength  and  ap- 
petite.0   Had  he  lived  in  a  less  enlightened  age,  tradi- 
tion and  poetry  might  well  have  described  him  as  one 
of  those  monstrous  giants,  whose  supernatural  power 
was  constantly  exerted  for  the  destruction  of  mankind. 

It  is  easier  to  conceive  than  to  de-  joy  0f  tne  r0- 
scribe  the  universal  joy  of  the  Roman  man  world, 
world  on  the  fall  of  the  tyrant,  the  news  of  which  is 
said  to  have  been  carried  in  four  days  from  Aquileia  to 
Rome.  The  return  of  Maximus  was  a  triumphal  pro- 
cession, his  colleague  and  young  Gordian  went  out  to 
meet  him,  and  the  three  princes  made  their  entry  into 
the  capital,  attended  by  the  ambassadors  of  almost  all 
the  cities  of  Italy,  saluted  with  the  splendid  offerings 
of  gratitude  and  superstition,  and  received  with  the 
unfeigned  acclamations  of  the  senate  and  people,  who 
persuaded  themselves  that  a  golden  age  would  suc- 
ceed to  an  age  of  iron.p  The  conduct  of  the  two  em- 
perors corresponded  with  these  expectations.  They  ad- 
ministered justice  in  person  ;  and  the  rigour  of  the  one 
was  tempered  by  the  other's  clemency.    The  oppres- 


"  Herodian,  I.  viii.  p.  279.  Hist.  August,  p.  146-  The  duration 
of  Maximin's  reign  has  not  been  defined  with  much  accuracy,  ex- 
cept by  Eutropius.  who  allows  iiim  three  years  and  a  few  days,  (I. 
ix.  i.)  ;  we  may  depend  on  the  integrity  of  the  text,  as  the  Latin 
original  is  checked  by  the  Greek  version  of  Pa*anius. 

o  Eight  Roman  feet  and  one  third,  which  are  equal  to  above  eiuhl 
English  feet,  as  the  two  measures  are  to  each  other  in  the  proportion 
of  967  to  1000.  See  Graves's  discourse  0.1  the  Roman  foot.  We  are 
told  that  Maximin  could  drink  in  a  day  an  amphora  for  about  seven 
gallons)  of  wine,  and  cat  thirty  or  forty  pounds  of  meat.  He  could 
move  a  loaded  wagon,  break  a  horse's  leg  wiih  bis  fist,  crumble 
stones  in  bis  .band,  and  tear  up  small  trees  by  the  roots.  Sec  his 
life  in  the  Augustan  History. 

p  See  the  congratulatory  letler  of  Claudius  Julianus  the  consul,  to 
the  two  emperors,  in  the  Augustan  History. 
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sive  taxes  with  which  Maximin  had  loaded  the  rights 
of  inheritance  and  succession,  were  repealed,  or  at 
least  moderated.  Discipline  was  revived,  and  with 
the  advice  of  the  senate  many  wise  laws  were  enacted 
by  their  imperial  ministers,  who  endeavoured  to  res- 
tore a  civil  constitution  on  the  ruins  of  military  tyran- 
ny. "What  reward  may  we  expect  for  delivering-  Rome 
from  a  monster  1"  was  the  question  asked  by  Maxi- 
mus,  in  a  moment  of  freedom  and  confidence.  Balbi- 
nus  answered  it  without  hesitation,  "  The  love  of  the 
senate,  of  the  people,  and  of  all  mankind."  "  Alas  !" 
replied  his  more  penetrating-  colleague,  "  Alas  !  I 
dread  the  hatred  of  the  soldiers,  and  the  fatal  effects 
of  their  resentment."''  His  apprehensions  were  but  too 
well  justified  by  the  event. 

Sedition  at  Whilst  Maximus  was  preparing-  to 
Rome.  defend  Italy  against  the  common  foe, 
Balbinus,  who  remained  at  Rome,  had  been  engaged 
in  scenes  of  blood  and  intestine  discord.  Distrust 
and  jealousy  reigned  in  the  senate;  and  even  in  the 
temples  where  they  assembled,  every  senator  carried 
either  open  or  concealed  arms.  In  the  midst  of  their 
deliberations,  two  veterans  of  the  guards,  actuated 
either  by  curiosity  or  a  sinister  motive,  audaciously 
thrust  themselves  into  the  house,  and  advanced  by  de- 
grees beyond  the  altar  of  Victory.  Gallicanus,  a  con- 
sular, and  Maecenas,  a  praetorian  senator,  viewed  with 
indignation  their  insolent  intrusion  :  drawing  their 
daggers,  they  laid  the  spies,  for  such  they  deemed 
them,  dead  at  the  foot  of  the  altar,  and  then  advancing 
to  the  door  of  the  senate,  imprudently  exhorted  the 
multitude  to  massacre  the  praetorians,  as  the  secret  ad- 
herents of  the  tyrant.  Those  who  escaped  the  first 
fury  of  the  tumult  took  refuge  in  the  camp,  which  they 
defended  with  superior  advantage  against  the  reiterated 
attacks  of  the  people,  assisted  by  the  numerous  bands 
of  gladiators,  the  property  of  opulent  nobles.  The  civil 
war  lasted  many  days,  with  infinite  loss  and  confusion 
on  both  sides.  When  the  pipes  were  broken  that  sup- 
plied the  camp  with  water,  the  Praetorians  were  re- 
duced to  intolerable  distress ;  but  in  their  turn  they 
made  desperate  sallies  into  the  city,  set  fire  to  a  great 
number  of  houses,  and  filled  the  streets  with  the  blood 
of  the  inhabitants.  The  emperor  Balbinus  attempted, 
by  ineffectual  edicts  and  precarious  truces,  to  reconcile 
the  factions  at  Rome.  But  their  animosity,  though 
smothered  for  a  while,  burnt  with  redoubled  violence. 
The  soldiers,  detesting  the  senate  and  the  people,  de- 
spised the  weakness  of  a  prince,  who  wanted  either 
the  spirit  or  the  power  to  command  the  obedience  of 
his  subjects/ 

Discontent  of  After  the  tyrant's  death,  his  formid- 
tho  pratorian  able  army  had  acknowledged,  from  ne- 
guaids.  cessity  rather  than  from  choice,  the  au- 
thority of  Maximus,  who  transported  himself  without 
delay  to  the  camp  before  Aquileia.  As  soon  as  he  had 
received  their  oath  of  fidelity,  he  addressed  them  in 
terms  full  of  mildness  and  moderation;  lamented,  ra- 
ther than  arraigned,  the  wild  disorders  of  the  times, 
and  assured  the  soldiers,  that  of  all  their  past  conduct, 
the  senate  would  remember  only  their  generous  deser- 
tion of  the  tyrant,  and  their  voluntary  return  to  their 
duty.  Maximus  enforced  his  exhortations  by  a  liberal 
donative,  purified  the  camp  by  a  solemn  sacrifice  of 
expiation,  and  then  dismissed  the  legions  to  their  se- 
veral provinces,  impressed,  as  he  hoped,  with  a  lively 
sense  of  gratitude  and  obedience."  But  nothing  could 
reconcile  the  haughty  spirit  of  the  praetorians.  They 
attended  the  emperors  on  the  memorable  day  of  their 
public  entry  into  Rome  ;  but  amidst  the  general  accla- 
mations, the  sullen  dejected  countenance  of  the  guards 
sufficiently  declared  that  they  considered  themselves 
as  the  object,  rather  than  the  partners,  of  the  triumph. 
When  the  whole  body  was  united  in  their  camp,  those 
who  had  served  under  Maximin,  and  those  who  had  re- 


q  HisT  August,  p.  171.  '  Herodian,  I.  viii.  p.  2j8. 

•  Herodian,  I.  viii.  p.  213. 


mained  at  Rome,  insensibly  communicated  to  each 
other  their  complaints  and  apprehensions.  The  empe- 
rors chosen  by  the  army  had  perished  with  ignominy  ; 
those  elected  by  the  senate  were  seated  on  the  throne.' 
The  long  discord  between  the  civil  and  military  pow- 
ers was  decided  by  a  war,  in  which  the  former  had  ob- 
tained a  complete  victory.  The  soldiers  must  now 
learn  a  new  doctrine  of  submission  to  the  senate ;  and 
whatever  clemency  was  affected  by  that  politic  assem- 
bly, they  dreaded  a  slow  revenge,  coloured  by  the  name 
of  discipline,  and  justified  by  fair  pretences  ofthe  pub- 
lic good.  But  their  fate  was  still  in  their  own  hands; 
and  if  they  had  courage  to  despise  the  vain  terrors  of 
an  impotent  republic,  it  was  easy  to  convince  the 
world,  that  those  who  were  masters  ofthe  arms,  were 
masters  ofthe  authority,  of  the  state. 

When  the  senate  elected  two  princes,  Massacre  of 
it  is  probable  that,  besides  the  declared  Maximus  and 
reason  of  providing  for  the  various  emer-  Balbinus. 
gencies  of  peace  and  war,  the}'  were  actuated  by  the 
secret  desire  of  weakening  by  division  the  despotism 
ofthe  supreme  magistrate.  Their  policy  was  effectual, 
but  it  proved  fatal  both  to  their  emperors  and  to  them- 
selves. The  jealousy  of  power  was  soon  exasperated 
by  the  difference  of  character.  Maximus  despised 
Balbinus  as  a  luxurious  noble,  and  was  in  his  turn  dis- 
dained by  his  colleague  as  an  obscure  soldier.  Their 
silent  discord  was  understood  rather  than  seen  ;u  but 
the  mutual  consciousness  prevented  them  from  uniting 
in  any  vigorous  measures  of  defence  against  their  com- 
mon enemies  of  the  preetorian  camp.  The  whole  city 
was  employed  in  the  Capitoline  games,  and  the  empe- 
rors were  left  almost  alone  in  the  palace.  On  a  sud- 
den they  were  alarmed  by  the  approach  a.  D.  238. 
of  a  troop  of  desperate  assassins.  Igno-  July  15. 
rant  of  each  other's  situation  or  designs,  for  they  al- 
ready occupied  very  distant  apartments,  afraid  to  give 
or  to  receive  assistance,  they  wasted  the  important 
moments  in  idle  debates  and  fruitless  recriminations. 
The  arrival  of  the  guards  put  an  end  to  the  vain  strife. 
They  seized  on  these  emperors  of  the  senate,  for  such 
they  called  them  with  malicious  contempt,  stripped 
them  of  their  garments,  and  dragged  them  in  insolent 
triumph  through  the  streets  of  Rome,  with  a  design  of 
inflicting  a  slow  and  cruel  death  on  these  unfortunate 
princes.  The  fear  of  a  rescue  from  the  faithful  Ger- 
mans of  the  imperial  guards,  shortened  their  tortures  ; 
and  their  bodies,  mangled  with  a  thousand  wounds, 
were  left  exposed  to  the  insults  or  to  the  pity  of  the 
populace.1 

In  the  space  of  a  few  months,  six  princes  The  third  Gor- 
had  been  cut  off  by  the  sword.  Gordian,  dian  remains 
who  had  already  received  the  title  of  Cae-  Bole  aml»™r« 
sar,  was  the  only  person  that  occurred  to  the  soldiers 
as  proper  to  fill  the  vacant  throne.''  They  carried  him 
to  the  camp,  and  unanimously  saluted  him  Augustus 
and  Emperor.  His  name  was  dear  to  the  senate  and 
people ;  his  tender  age  promised  a  long  impunity  of 
military  licence  ;  and  the  submission  of  Rome  and  the 
provinces  to  the  choice  of  the  praetorian  guards,  saved 
the  republic,  at  the  expense  indeed  of  its  freedom  and 
dignity,  from  the  horrors  of  a  new  civil  war  in  the 
heart  ofthe  capital.2 

t  The  observation  had  been  made  imprudently  enough  in  the  ac- 
clamations of  the  senate,  and  with  regard  to  the  soldiers  it  carried 
the  appearance  of  a  wanton  insult.    Hist.  August,  p.  170. 

u  Uisrordioe  tncita;,  et  qua;  intelligcrentur  potius  quam  viderentur. 
Hist.  August,  p.  170.  This  well  chosen  expression  is  probably  sto- 
len from  some  better  writer. 

i  Herodian,  1.  viii.  p.  287,  288. 

y  Quia  non  alius  erat  in  present!,  hi  the  expression  of  the  August- 
an History. 

z  (luintius  (Junius  (1.  x.  c.  9.)  pays  an  elegant  compliment  to  the 
emperor  ofthe  day,  for  having,  by  his  happy  accession,  extinguish- 
ed so  many  firebrands,  sheathed  so  many  swords,  and  put  an  end 
to  the  evils  of  a  divided  government.  After  weighing  with  atten- 
tion every  word  ofthe  passage,  I  am  of  opinion,  that  it  suits  better 
with  the  'elevation  of  (Jordian,  than  with  any  other  period  ofthe 
Roman  History.  In  that  case,  it  may  serve  to  decide  the  age  of 
Quintals  (Junius.  Those  who  place  him  under  the  first  Ctesars, 
argue  from  the  purity  of  his  style,  but  are  embarrassed  by  the  si- 
lence ofQuintilian,  in  his  accurate  list  of  Roman  historians  : 
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innocence  and  As  the  third  Gordian  was  only  nine- 
virtues  of  teen  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
Gord.an.  tne  history  of  his  life,  were  it  known  to 
us  with  gTeater  accuracy  than  it  really  is,  would  con- 
tain little  more  than  the  account  of  his  education,  and 
the  conduct  of  the  ministers,  who  by  turns  abused  or 
guided  the  simplicity  of  his  unexperienced  youth. 
Immediately  after  his  accession,  he  fell  into  the  hands 
of  his  mother's  eunuchs,  that  pernicious  vermin  of  the 
East,  who,  since  the  days  of  Elagabalus,  had  infested 
the  Roman  palace.  By  the  artful  conspiracy  of  these 
wretches,  an  impenetrable  veil  was  drawn  between  an 
innocent  prince  and  his  oppressed  subjects,  the  virtu- 
ous disposition  of  Gordian  was  deceived,  and  the  ho- 
nours of  the  empire  sold  without  his  knowledge,  though 
in  a  very  public  manner,  to  the  most  worthless  of  man- 
kind. We  are  ignorant  by  what  fortunate  accident 
the  emperor  escaped  from  this  ignominious  slavery, 
and  devolved  his  confidence  on  a  minister,  whose  wise 
counsels  had  no  object  except  the  glory  of  his  sove- 
reign and  the  happiness  of  the  people.  It  should 
A.  D.  240.  seem  that  love  and  learning  introduced 
Administration  Misitheus  to  the  favour  of  Gordian.  The 
otMisitiieu".  young  prince  married  the  daughter  of  his 
master  of  rhetoric,  and  promoted  his  father-in-law  to 
the  first  offices  of  the  empire.  Two  admirable  letters 
that  passed  between  them  are  still  extant.  The  minis- 
ter, with  the  conscious  dignity  of  virtue,  congratulates 
Gordian  that  he  is  delivered  from  the  tyranny  of  the 
eunuchs,"  and  still  more  that  he  is  sensible  of  his  deli- 
verance. The  emperor  acknowledges,  with  an  ami- 
able confusion,  the  errors  of  his  past  conduct ;  and  la- 
ments, with  singular  propriety,  the  misfortune  of  a 
monarch,  from  whom  a  venal  tribe  of  courtiers  perpe- 
tually labour  to  conceal  the  truth. b 
The  Persian  war,  The  life  of  Misitheus  had  been  spent 
A.  D.  242.  in  the  profession  of  letters,  not  of  arms  ; 
yet  such  was  the  versatile  genius  of  that  great  man, 
that,  when  he  was  appointed  praetorian  praefect,  he  dis- 
charged the  military  duties  of  his  place  wkh  vigour 
and  ability.  The  Persians  had  invaded  Mesopotamia, 
and  threatened  Antioch.  By  the  persuasion  of  his  fa- 
ther-in-law, the  young  emperor  quitted  the  luxury  of 
Rome,  opened,  for  the  last  time  recorded  in  history, 
the  temple  of  Janus,  and  marched  in  person  into  the 
East.  On  his  approach  with  a  great  army,  the  Per- 
sians withdrew  their  garrisons  from  the  cities  which 
they  had  already  taken,  and  retired  from  the  Euphra- 
tes to  the  Tigris.  Gordian  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of 
announcing  to  the  senate  the  first  success  of  his  arms, 
which  he  ascribed  with  a  becoming  modesty  and  gra- 
titude to  the  wisdom  of  his  father  and  praefect.  Du- 
ring the  whole  expedition,  Misitheus  watched  over  the 
safety  and  discipline  of  the  army  ;  whilst  he  prevent- 
ed their  dangerous  murmurs  by  maintaining  a  regular 
plenty  in  the  camp,  and  by  establishing  ample  maga- 
zines of  vinegar,  bacon,  straw,  barley,  and  wheat,  in 
all  the  cities  of  the  frontier.0     But  the  prosperity  of 

[This  conjecture  of  Gibbon  has  no  foundation.  Many  passages  in 
the  work  of  Quintus  Curtius  place  him  evidently  at  an  earlier  pe- 
riod— thus  speaking  of  the  Parlhians  he  says  :  Mucin  Parthienem 
perventum  est  :  tunc  ipnobilem  gentem  ;  nunc  caput  omnium  qui 
post  Eupliratem  et  Tigrim  amnes  siti  Rubro  mari  terminantur. 
(Lib.  vi.  c.  2.)  The  empire  of  Parthia  did  not  have  this  extent,  hut 
in  the  first  century  of  the  vulgar  Era.  It  is  then  in  this  century 
that  we  must  fix  the  age  of  Quintus  Curtius.  Although  critics,  says 
M.  de  Saint  Croix,  have  multiplied  conjectureson  this  subject,  most 
of  them  have  nevertheless  concluded  by  adopting  the  opinion  which 
places  Quintus  Curtius  under  the  reign  of  Claudiu9 — see  Justus  Lip- 
sius  ad  ann  ;  Tac.  lib.  ii.  c.  20;  Michael  le  Tellier  Prtr.f.  in  Curt  ; 
Tillemont.  Hist,  des  Emp.  vol.  1,  p.  251 ;  Duhos,  Reflez.  crit.  sur 
lapoesie.  second  part  $  13  ;  Tiraboschi,  Storia  della  letter,  ital.  vol. 
ii.  p.  149;  Exam.  crit.  des  histor.  d' Alexandre  2nd  Ed.  p.  104,  849, 
850.— O.  ] 

»  Hist.  August,  p  161.  From  some  hints  in  the  two  letters,  I 
should  suspect  that  the  eunuc  hs  were  not  expelled  the  palace,  with- 
out some  degree  of  gentle  violence,  and  that  the  young  Gordian  ra- 
ther approved  of,  than  consented  to,  their  disgrace. 

t>  Duxit  uxorem  filiam  Misithei,  quern  causa  eloquentise  dignum 
parentela  sua  putavit ;  et  prsfectum  statim  fecit;  post  quod,  non 
puerile  jam  et  contemptibile  videbatur  impcrium. 

c  Hist.  August,  p.  162.  Aurelius  Victor.  Porphyrius  in  Vit.  Plotin. 
ap.  Fabricium,  Uiblioth.  Gra-c  1.  iv.  c.  36.  The  philosopher  Ploti 
nus  accompanied  the  army,  prompted  by  the  love  of  knowledge,  and 
by  the  hope  of  penetrating  as  far  as  India. 


Gordian  expired  with  Misitheus,  who  died  of  a  flux, 
not  without  very  strong  suspicions  of  poison.  Philip, 
his  successor  in  the  prefecture,  was  an  a.  D.  243, 
Arab  by  birth,  and  consequently,  in  the  Arts  of  Philip, 
earlier  part  of  his  life,  a  robber  by  profession.  His 
rise,  from  so  obscure  a  station,  to  the  first  dignities  of 
the  empire,  seems  to  prove  that  he  was  a  bold  and  able 
leader.  But  his  boldness  prompted  him  to  aspire  to 
the  throne,  and  his  abilities  were  employed  to  sup- 
plant, not  to  serve,  his  indulgent  master.  The  minds 
of  the  soldiers  were  irritated  by  an  artificial  scarcity, 
created  by  his  contrivance,  in  the  camp  ;  and  the  dis- 
tress of  the  army  was  attributed  to  the  youth  and  in- 
capacity of  the  prince.  It  is  not  in  our  power  to  trace 
the  successive  steps  of  the  secret  conspiracy  and  open 
sedition,  which  were  at  length  fatal  to  Gordian.  A 
sepulchral  monument  was  erected  to  his  Murder  of  Gor- 
memory  on  the  spota  where  he  was  kill-  dian, 
ed,  near  the  conflux  of  the  Euphrates  A. D. 244.Marcb. 
with  the  little  river  Aboras.'  The  fortunate  Philip, 
raised  to  the  empire  by  the  votes  of  the  soldiers,  found 
a  ready  obedience  from  the  senate  and  the  provinces.' 

We  cannot  forbear  transcribing  the  in-  Formofamili- 
genious,  though  somewhat  fanciful,  de-  l™y  republic, 
scription,  which  a  celebrated  writer  of  our  own  times 
has  traced  of  the  military  government  of  the  Roman 
empire.  "What  in  that  age  was  called  the  Roman 
empire,  was  only  an  irregular  republic,  not  unlike  the 
aristocracy  *  of  Algiers,11  where  the  militia,  possessed 
of  the  sovereignty,  creates  and  deposes  a  magistrate, 
who  is  styled  a  Dey.  Perhaps,  indeed,  it  may  be  laid 
down  as  a  general  rule,  that  a  military  government  is, 
in  some  respects,  more  republican  than  monarchical. 
Nor  can  it  be  said  that  the  soldiers  only  partook  of  the 
government  by  their  disobedience  and  rebellions.  The 
speeches  made  to  them  by  the  emperors,  were  they 
not  at  length  of  the  same  nature  as  those  formerly  pro- 
nounced to  the  people  by  the  consuls  and  the  tribunes  1 
And  although  the  armies  had  no  regular  place  or  forms 
of  assembly ;  though  their  debates  were  short,  their 
action  sudden,  and  their  resolves  seldom  the  result  of 
cool  reflection,  did  they  not  dispose,  with  absolute 
sway,  of  the  public  fortune'!  What  was  the  emperor, 
except  the  minister  of  a  violent  government,  elected 
for  the  private  benefit  of  the  soldiers  1 

"  When  the  army  had  elected  Philip,  who  was  prae- 
torian praefect  to  the  third  Gordian,  the  latter  demand- 
ed, that  he  might  remain  sole  emperor;  he  was  unable 
to  obtain  it.  He  requested  that  the  power  might  be 
equally  divided  between  them;  the  army  would  not 
listen  to  his  speech.  He  consented  to  be  degraded  to 
the  rank  of  Caesar;  the  favour  was  refused  him.  He 
desired,  at  least,  he  might  be  appointed  praetorian  pTae- 
fect ;  his  prayer  was  rejected.  Finally,  he  pleaded  for 
his  life.  The  army,  in  these  several  judgments,  exer- 
cised the  supreme  magistracy."  According  to  the  his- 
torian, whose  doubtful  narrative  the  president  de  Mon- 
tesquieu has  adopted,  Philip,  who,  during  the  whole 

d  About  twenty  miles  from  the  little  town  of  Cirtesium,  on  the 
frontier  of  the  two  empires. 

[ Circes ium,  now  Kerkisa — situated  in  the  angle  formed  by  the 
entrance  of  the  Chaboras  or  the  AI.  Khabour  into  the  Euphrates. 
This  situation  appeared  so  advantageous  to  Diocletian,  that  he  there 
erected  fortifications  to  make  it  a  bulwark  of  the  empire  in  this  part 
of  Mesopotamia.    (D'Anville,  Geog.  anc.  vol.  :i.  p.  196.)  — O.] 

e  The  inscription  (which  contained  a  very  singular  pun)  was 
erased  by  the  order  of  Liciuius,  who  claimed  some  degree  of  rela- 
tionship to  Philip  (Hist.  August,  p.  165.);  but  the  tumulus  or  mound 
of  earth  which  formed  the  sepulchre  still  subsisted  in  the  time  of  Ju- 
lian.   See  Ammian  Marcellin.  xxiii.  5. 

i  Aurelius  Victor.  Eutrop.  ix.  2.  Orosius,  vii.  20.  Ammianus 
Marcellinus,  xxiii.  5.  Zosimus,  I.  i.  p.  19.  Philip,  who  was  a  native 
of  nostra,  was  about  forty  years  of  age. 

[Bostra,  now  Bosrah.  it  was  in  former  ages  the  metropolis  of  a 
province  known  by  the  name  of  Arabia  and  the  principal  city  of 
Aurenitis,  the  name  of  which  is  still  preserved  in  that  of  Belad 
Hauran  and  whose  borders  mingle  with  the  deserts  of  Arabia. 
(D'Anv.Geogr.  anc.vol.  ii.p.  188.)  According  to  Victor(in  (,Vpsar)Phi- 
lip  was  originally  from  Trachonitis  another  province  of  Arabia. — <?.] 

5  Can  the  epithet  of  Aristocracy  he  applied,  with  any  propriety, 
to  the  government  of  Algiers  ?  Every  military  government  floats 
between  tlie  extremes  of  absolute  monarchy  and  wild  democracy. 

t>  The  military  republic  of  the  Mamalukes  in  Egypt,  would  have 
afforded  M.  dc  Montesquieu  (see  Considerations  sur  la  Grandeur  et 
la  Decadence  des  Romains,  r.  16.)  a  guitar  and  more  noble  parallel. 
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transaction,  had  preserved  a  sullen  silence,  was  inclined 
to  spare  the  innocent  life  of  his  benefactor;  till,  recol- 
lecting that  his  innocence  might  excite  a  dangerous 
compassion  in  the  Roman  world,  he  commanded, 
without  regard  to  his  suppliant  cries,  that  he  should 
be  seized,  stript,  and  led  away  to  instant  death. 
After  a  moment's  pause,  the  inhuman  sentence  was 
executed.' 

On  his  return  from  the  East  to  Rome, 
Reign  ofPinhp.  philipj  desirous  of  obliterating  the  mem- 
ory of  his  crimes,  and  of  captivating  the  affections  of 
the  people,  solemnized  the  secular  games  with  infinite 
pomp  and  magnificence.  Since  their  institution  or  re- 
vival by  Augustus,11  they  had  been  celebrated  by  Clau- 
dius, by  Domitian,  and  by  Severus,  and  were  now 
renewed  the  fifth  time  on  the  accomplishment  of  the 
Secular  games,  fall  period  of  a  thousand  years  from  the 
A.  D.  248.  April  foundation  of  Rome.  Every  circum- 
stance  of  the  secular  games  was  skilfully 
adapted  to  inspire  the  superstitious  mind  with  deep 
and  solemn  reverence.  The  long  interval  between 
them  1  exceeded  the  term  of  human  life ;  and  as  none 
of  the  spectators  had  already  seen  them,  none  could 
flatter  themselves  with  beholding  them  a  second  time. 
The  mystic  sacrifices  were  performed  during  three 
nights,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tyber;  and  the  Campus 
Martius  resounded  with  music  and  dances,  and  was 
illuminated  with  innumerable  lamps  and  torches. 
Slaves  and  strangers  were  excluded  from  any  partici- 
pation in  these  national  ceremonies.  A  chorus  of 
twenty-seven  youths,  and  as  many  virgins,  of  noble 
families,  and  whose  parents  were  both  alive,  implored 
the  propitious  gods  in  favour  of  the  present,  and  for 
the  hope  of  the  rising  generation,  requesting,  in  reli- 
gious hymns,  that,  according  to  the  faith  of  their  an- 
cient oracles,  they  would  still  maintain  the  virtue,  the 
felicity,  and  the  empire  of  the  Roman  people.™  The 
magnificence  of  Philip's  shows  and  entertainments 
dazzled  the  eyes  of  the  multitude.  The  devout  were 
employed  in  the  rites  of  superstition,  whilst  the  re- 
flecting few  revolved  in  their  anxious  minds  the  past 
history  and  the  future  fate  of  the  empire. 
Decline  of  the  Since  Romulus,  with  a  small  band  of 
Roman  empire,  shepherds  and  outlaws,  fortified  himself 
on  the  hills  near  the  Tyber,  ten  centuries  had  already 
elapsed."  During  the  four  first  ages,  the  Romans,  in 
the  laborious  school  of  poverty,  had  acquired  the  vir- 
tues of  war  and  government:  by  the  vigorous  exertion 
of  those  virtues,  and  by  the  assistance  of  fortune,  they 
had  obtained,  in  the  course  of  the  three  succeeding 
centuries,  an  absolute  empire  over  many  countries  of 
Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.  The  last  three  hundred 
years  had  been  consumed  in  apparent  prosperity  and 
internal  decline.  The  nation  of  soldiers,  magistrates, 
and  legislators,  who  composed  the  thirty-five  tribes  of 
the  Roman  people,  was  dissolved  into  the  common 
mass  of  mankind,  and  confounded  with  the  millions  of 


■  The  Augustan  History  (p.  103,  1G4.)  cannot,  in  this  instance,  lie 
reconciled  with  itself  or  with  probability.  How  could  Philip  con- 
demn his  predecessor,  and  yet  consecrate  his  memory  ?  How  could 
he  order  his  public  execution,  and  yet,  in  his  letters  to  the  senate, 
exculpate  himself  from  the  guilt  of  his  death  ?  Philip,  though  an  am- 
bitious usurper,  was  by  no  means  a  mnd  tyrant.  Some  chronological 
difficulties  have  likewise  been  discovered  by  the  nice  eyes  of  Tille- 
mont  and  Muratori,  in  this  supposed  association  of  Philip  to  the 
empire. 

k  The  account  of  the  last  supposed  celebration,  though  in  an  en- 
lightened period  of  history,  was  so  very  doubtful  and  obscure,  that 
the  alternative  seems  not  doubtful.  When  the  popish  jubilees,  the 
copy  of  the  secular  games,  were  invented  by  Boniface  VIII.  the 
crafty  pope  pretended  that  he  only  revived  an  ancient  institution. 
See  M.  le  Chais  Leltres  sur  les  Juhiles. 

1  Either  of  a  hundred,  or  a  hundred  and  ten  years.  Varro  and 
Livy  adopted  the  former  opinion,  but  the  infallible  authority  of  the 
Sibyl  consecrated  the  latter,  (Censorious  de  Die  Natal,  c.  17.)  The 
emperors  Claudius  and  Philip,  however,  did  not  treat  the  oracle 
with  implicit  respect. 

The  idea  of  the  secular  games  is  best  understood  from  the  pen 
of  Horace,  and  the  description  of  Zosimus,  I.  ii.  p.  1G7,  &c. 

n  The  received  calculation  of  Varro  assigns  to  the  foundation  of 
Rome  an  a?ra  that  corresponds  with  the  75tth  year  before  Christ. 
But  so  little  is  the  chronology  of  Rome  to  he  depended  on,  in  the 
more  early  ages,  that  Sir  Isaac  Newton  has  brought  the  same  event 
as  low  as  the  year  627. 


servile  provincials,  who  had  received  the  name,  with- 
out adopting  the  spirit,  of  Romans.  A  mercenary 
army,  levied  among  the  subjects  and  barbarians  of  the 
frontier,  was  the  only  order  of  men  who  preserved  and 
abused  their  independence.  By  their  tumultuary  elec- 
tion, a  Syrian,  a  Goth,  or  an  Arab,  was  exalted  to  the 
throne  of  Rome,  and  invested  with  despotic  power  over 
the  conquests  and  over  the  country  of  the  Scipios. 

The  limits  of  the  Roman  empire  still  extended  from 
the  Western  Ocean  to  the  Tigris,  and  from  Mount 
Atlas  to  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube.  To  the  undis- 
cerning  eye  of  the  vulgar,  Philip  appeared  a  monarch 
no  less  powerful  than  Hadrian  or  Augustus  had  for- 
merly been.  The  form  was  still  the  same,  but  the 
animating  health  and  vigour  were  fled.  The  industry 
of  the  people  was  discouraged  and  exhausted  by  a  long 
series  of  oppression.  The  discipline  of  the  legions, 
which  alone,  after  the  extinction  of  every  other  virtue, 
had  propped  the  greatness  of  the  state,  was  corrupted 
by  the  ambition,  or  relaxed  by  the  weakness,  of  the 
emperors.  The  strength  of  the  frontiers,  which  had 
always  consisted  in  arms  rather  than  in  fortifications, 
was  insensibly  undermined  ;  and  the  fairest  provinces 
were  left  exposed  to  the  rapaciousness  or  ambition  of 
the  barbarians,  who  soon  discovered  the  decline  of  the 
Roman  empire. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

Of  the  state  of  Persia  after  the  restoration  of  the  mo- 
tiarchy  by  Artaxerxes. 

Whenever  Tacitus  indulges  himself  The  barbarians 
in  those  beautiful  episodes,  in  which  he  of  the  East  and 

i  .  i  »•         e  .r     of  the  North. 

relates  some  domestic  transaction  ot  the 
Germans  or  of  the  Parthians,  his  principal  object  is  to 
relieve  the  attention  of  the  reader  from  a  uniform  scene 
of  vice  and  misery.  From  the  reign  of  Augustus  to 
the  time  of  Alexander  Severus,  the  enemies  of  Rome 
were  in  her  bosom — the  tyrants,  and  the  soldiers  ;  and 
her  prosperity  had  a  very  distant  and  feeble  interest  in 
the  revolutions  that  might  happen  beyond  the  Rhine 
and  the  Euphrates.  But  when  the  military  order  had 
levelled,  in  wild  anarchy,  the  power  of  the  prince,  the 
laws  of  the  senate,  and  even  the  discipline  of  the  camp, 
the  barbarians  of  the  North  and  of  the  East,  who  had 
long  hovered  on  the  frontier,  boldly  attacked  the  pro- 
vinces of  a  declining  monarchy.  Their  vexatious  in- 
roads were  changed  into  formidable  irruptions,  and. 
after  a  long  vicissitude  of  mutual  calamities,  many 
tribes  of  the  victorious  invaders  established  themselves 
in  the  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire.  To  obtain  a 
clearer  knowledge  of  these  great  events,  we  shall  en- 
deavour to  form  a  previous  idea  of  the  character,  forces, 
and  designs  of  those  nations  who  avenged  the  cause 
of  Hannibal  and  Mithridates. 

In  the  more  early  ages  of  the  world,  Revolutions  of 
whilst  the  forest  that  covered  Europe  Asia- 
afforded  a  retreat  to  a  few  wandering  savages,  the  in- 
habitants of  Asia  were  already  collected  into  populous 
cities,  and  reduced  under  extensive  empires,  the  seat 
of  the  arts,  of  luxury,  and  of  despotism.  The  Assy- 
rians reigned  over  the  East,*  till  the  sceptre  of  Ninus 
and  Semiramis  dropt  from  the  hands  of  their  enervated 
successors.  The  Medes  and  the  Babylonians  divided 
their  power,  and  were  themselves  swallowed  up  in  the 
monarchy  of  the  Persians,  whose  arms  could  not  be 
confined  within  the  narrow  limits  of  Asia.  Followed, 
as  it  is  said,  by  two  millions  of  men,  Xerxes,  the  de- 

a  An  ancient  chronologisl  quoted  by  Velleins  Patercnlus  (I.  i.  c  6.) 
observes,  that  the  Assyrians,  the  Medes,  the  Persians,  and  the  Ma- 
cedonians, reigned  over  Asia  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  ninety- 
five  years,  from  the  accession  of  Ninus  to  the  defeat  of  Antiochus 
by  the  Romans.  As  the  latter  of  these  t'rent  events  happened  289 
years  before  Christ,  the  former  may  be  placed  2184  years  before  the 
same  a>rn.  The  Astronomical  Observations,  found  at  Babylon  by 
Alexander,  went  fifty  years  higher. 
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scendant  of  Cyrus,  invaded  Greece.  Thirty  thousand 
soldiers,  under  the  command  of  Alexander,  the  son  of 
Philip,  who  was  intrusted  by  the  Greeks  with  their 
glory  and  revenge,  were  sufficient  to  subdue  Persia. 
The  princes  of  the  house  of  Seleucus  usurped  and  lost 
the  Macedonian  command  over  the  East.  About  the 
same  time  that,  by  an  ignominious  treaty,  they  resigned 
to  the  Romans  the  country  on  this  side  Mount  Taurus, 
they  were  driven  by  the  Parthians,  an  obscure  horde 
of  Scythian  origin,  from  all  the  provinces  of  Upper 
Asia.  The  formidable  power  of  the  Parthians,  which 
spread  from  India  to  the  frontiers  of  Syria,  was  in  its 
turn  subverted  by  Ardshir,  or  Artaxerxes;  the  founder 
of  a  new  dynasty,  which,  under  the  name  of  Sassa- 
nides,  governed  Persia,b  till  the  invasion  of  the  Arabs. 
This  great  revolution,  whose  fatal  influence  was  soon 
experienced  by  the  Romans,  happened  in  the  fourth 
year  of  Alexander  Severus,  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
six  years  after  the  Christian  aera.c 
The  Persian  mo-  Artaxerxes  had  served  with  great  re- 
narciiy  restored  putation  in  the  armies  of  Artaban,  the 
by  Artaxerxes.  last  king  of  the  Parthians,  and  it  appears 
that  he  was  driven  into  exile  and  rebellion  by  royal 
ingratitude,  the  customary  reward  for  superior  merit. 
His  birth  was  obscure,  and  the  obscurity  equally  gave 
room  to  the  aspersions  of  his  enemies,  and  the  flattery 
of  his  adherents.  If  we  credit  the  scandal  of  the 
former,  Artaxerxes  sprang  from  the  illegitimate  com- 
merce of  a  tanner's  wife  with  a  common  soldier.d  The 
latter  represent  him  as  descended  from  a  branch  of  the 
ancient  kings  of  Persia,  though  time  and  misfortune 
had  gradually  reduced  his  ancestors  to  the  humble 
station  of  private  citizens.e  As  the  lineal  heir  of  the 
monarchy,  he  asserted  his  risrht  to  the  throne,  and 
challenged  the  noble  task  of  delivering  the  Persians 
from  the  oppression  under  which  they  groaned  above 
five  centuries  since  the  death  of  Darius.  The  Parthians 
were  defeated  in  three  great  battles.  In  the  last  of 
these  their  king  Artaban  was  slain,  and  the  spirit 
of  the  nation  was  for  ever  broken.'  The  authority 
of  Artaxerxes  was  solemnly  acknowledged  in  a  great 
assembly  held  at  Balch  in  Khorasan.  Two  younger 
branches  of  the  royal  house  of  Arsaces  were  con- 
founded among  the  prostrate  satraps.  A  third,  more 
mindful  of  ancient  grandeur  than  of  present  necessity, 
attempted  to  retire,  with  a  numerous  train  of  vassals, 
towards  their  kinsman,  the  king  of  Armenia;  but  this 
little  army  of  deserters  was  intercepted,  and  cut  off, 
by  the  vigilance  of  the  conqueror,?  who  boldly  assumed 


b  [The  History  of  Persia  enumerates  four  dynasties  from  the  time 
of  the  earlier  ages  to  the  invasion  of  the  Saracens ;  that  of  the  Pish- 
dadides,  that  of  the  Ceanides.  that  of  the  Aschknides  or  Arsacides, 
and  that  of  the  Sassanides.  The  first  commences  with  Kaiomaros, 
who  is  often  supposed  to  tie  the  same  as  Noah.  This  is  lite  fabulous 
age,  in  it  we  find  reigns  of  seven  hundred,  and  nine  hundred  years' 
duration.  The  combats  of  the  kings  with  the  Ghouls  or  evil  spirits, 
and  their  keen  disputes  with  the  Dews  or  Fairies,  are  as  ridiculous 
as  the  contests  of  Jupiter,  of  Venus,  of  Mars,  and  of  the  other  Greek 
divinities.  The  history  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Ceanides  corresponds 
to  the  accounts  of  Grecian  heroes,  or  of  our  knights  errant.  It  relates 
the  heroic  actions  of  Rustan,  and  his  contests  with  Affendiar,  the 
eldest  son  of  Guschtasps.  The  great  Cyrus,  during  the  continuance 
of  this  dynasty,  was  the  real  founder  of  the  Persian  kingdom.  The 
last  of  these  kings,  Iskander,  appointed  the  nobles  of  the  country  go- 
vernors of  provinces,  or  satraps.  One  of  them,  Aschek,  or  Arsaces 
made  himself  king,  and  was  the  founder  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Arsa- 
cidse.  The  Persian  historians  have  preserved  hut  few  of  the  names 
of  these  monarchs,  who  were  at  last  driven  from  the  throne  by  Ard- 
schir — Babekau,  or  Artaxerxes,  the  founder  of  the  dynasty  of  the 
Sassanides,  which  lasted  four  hundred  and  twenty  years. — (See  a 
dissertation  of  Frcrek,  Memoires  de  Cacad.  des  inscript.  et  belles 
leltrcs,  vol.  xvi.)—  {?.] 

c  In  the  five  hundred  r.nd  thirty  eighth  year  of  the  a?ra  of  Seleucus. 
Pee  Agathias,  I.  ii.  p.  63.  This  great  event  (such  is  the  carelessness 
of  the  Orientals)  is  placed  by  Eutychius  as  high  as  the  tenth  yearof 
Commodus;  and  by  Moses  of  Chorene.  as  low  as  the  reign  of  Philip. 
Ammianus  Marcellinus  has  so  servilely  copied  (xxiii.  6.)  his  ancient 
materials,  which  are  indeed  very  good,  that  he  describes  the  family 
of  the  Arsacides  as  still  sealed  on  the  Persian  throne  in  the  middle  of 
the  fourth  century. 

a  The  tanner's  name  was  Babec  ;  the  soldier's  Sassan  :  from  the 
former  Artaxerxes  obtained  the  surname  of  Babegan,  from  the  latter 
all  his  descendants  have  been  styled  Sassanides. 

e  D'Herbclot,  BiMiolheque  Orientate.  Ardshir. 

I  Dion  Cassius,  1.  Ixxx.  llerodian.  I.  vi.  p.  207.  Abulpharagius 
Dynast,  p.  80. 

s  See  Moses  Chorencnsi*,  I.  ii.  c.  63—71. 


the  double  diadem,  and  the  title  of  King  of  kings, 
which  had  been  enjoyed  by  his  predecessor.  But 
these  pompous  titles,  instead  of  gratifying  the  vanity 
of  the  Persian,  served  only  to  admonish  him  of  his 
duty,  and  to  inflame  in  his  soul  the  ambition  of  restor- 
ing, in  their  full  splendour,  the  religion  and  empire  of 
Cyrus. 

I.  During  the  long  servitude  of  Per-  Reformation  of  the 
sia  under  the  Macedonian  and  the  Par-  Magian  religion, 
thian  yoke,  the  nations  of  Europe  and  Asia  had  mutu- 
ally adopted  and  corrupted  each  other's  superstitions. 
The  Arsacides.  indeed,  practised  the  worship  of  the 
Magi ;  but  they  disgraced  and  polluted  it  with  a  va- 
rious mixture  of  foreign  idolatry.  The  memory  of 
Zoroaster,  the  ancient  prophet  and  philosopher  of  the 
Persians,*1  was  still  revered  in  the  East ;  but  the  obsc- 
lete  and  mysterious  language,  in  which  the  Zendaves- 
ta  was  composed,'  opened  a  field  of  dispute  to  seventy 

h  Hyde  and  Prideaux,  working  up  the  Persian  legends  and  their 
own  conjectures  into  a  very  agreeable  story,  reported  Zoroaster  as 
a  contemporary  of  Darius  Hystaspes.  But  it  is  sufficient  to  observe, 
that  the  Greek  writers,  who  lived  almost  in  the  age  of  Darius,  agree 
in  placing  the  iera  of  Zoroaster  many  hundred,  or  even  thousand, 
years,  before  their  own  time.  The  judicious  criticism  of  Mr.  Moyle 
perceived,  and  maintained  against  his  uncle.  Dr.  Prideaux,  the  an- 
tiquity of  the  Persian  prophet.    See  his  work,  vol.  ii. 

i  That  ancient  idiom  was  called  the  Zend.  The  language  of  the 
commentary,  the  Pehlvi,  though  much  more  modern,  has  ceased, 
many  ages  ago,  to  he  a  living  tongue.  This  fact  alone,  (if  it  is  allow- 
ed as  authentic,)  sufficiently  warrants  the  antiquity  of  those  wri- 
tings, which  M.  d' Anquetil  has  brought  into  Europe,  and  transla- 
ted into  French. 

[  Zend  signifies  life  living.  This  word  designates  either  the  col- 
lection of  the  canonical  books  of  the  disciples  of  Zoroaster,  or  the 
language  in  which  they  are  written.  They  are  also  the  books  which 
contain  the  word  of  life:  whether  the  language  bore,  originally, 
the  name  of  Zend,  or  whether  it  had  been  so  named  on  account  of 
the  contents  of  these  books.  Avesta  signifies  word,  oracle,  revela- 
tion, instruction.  This  word  no  longer  designates  the  tit le  of  any 
particular  work,  but  the  collection  of  the  books  of  Zoroaster,  like 
the  Revelation  of  Ormuzd.  This  collection  is  sometimes  called 
Zend-Avesta,  and  sometimes  more  briefly  Zend. 

The  Zend  was  the  ancient  language  of  Media,  as  is  proved  by  its 
afnniiy  to  the  dialects  of  Armenia  and  Georgia.  It  was  a  dead 
language  in  the  time  of  the  Arsacida;,  even  in  those  countries  which 
had  been  the  theatre  where  those  events  recorded  in  the  Zend- 
avesta  transpired.  Some  critics,  among  others,  Richardson  and 
Sir  VV.  Jones,  have  questioned  the  antiquity  of  these  books.  The 
former  has  maintained  that  the  Zend  never  was  a  written  and 
spoken  language;  that  it  was  invented  in  latter  times,  by  the  Magi- 
cians, to  be  used  in  their  art, — but  Kleuker,  in  the  dissertations 
which  he  has  added  to  those  of  Anquetil  and  the  Abbe  Foucher, 
has  proved — 1st.  That  the  Zend  in  reality  was  formerly  a  living 
language,  and  spoken  in  apart  of  Persia. — 2nd,  That  the  language, 
in  which  the  books  which  contain  the  tenets  of  Zoroaster  are  writ- 
ten, is  the  very  ancient  Zend — so  that  they  could  not  have  been 
written  except  at  a  time  when  the  Zend  was  a  living  and  spoken 
language. — 3rd,  That  the  Zend,  since  the  time  it  was  a  spoken  lan- 
guage, has  not  been  in  use,  as  a  written  language,  so  that  the  books 
written  in  the  Zend,  could  not  have  been  written  in  that  language 
except  at  the  time  when  it  was  a  living  language. 

As  to  the  time  when  the  Zend  was  a  spoken  language,  or  as  to 
the  time  when  Zoroaster  lived,  it  is  still  a  subject  of  discussion 
among  learned  men — some,  such  as  Hyde,  and  even  Anquetil.  place 
Zoroaster  under  the  dynasty  of  the  Persian  kings,  commenced  by 
Cyrus,  and  make  him  cotemporary  with  Darius  Hystaspes, — which 
would  place  his  life  about  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century  before 
Christ; — others,  such  as  Messrs  Tyrhsen,  Hceren,  &.c.  place  him 
under  the  dynasty  of  the  Medts,  and  think  that  king  Guschtasps, 
under  whom  Zoroaster  himself  says  that  he  lived,  is  the  same  as 
Cyaxares,  1st  of  the  Median  race  of  kings,  who  reigned  seventy 
years  before  Cyrus,  and  a  hundred  years  before  Darius  Hystaspes. 
This  opinion,  supported  by  many  passages  of  the  Zend-avesta,  ap 
pears  the  most  probable  : — The  description  which  Zoroaster  himself 
gives  in  the  beginning  of  his  Vendidad  of  the  provinces,  and  of  the 
principal  cities  of  the  kingdom  of  Guschtasps,  could  not  be  applica- 
ble to  the  time  of  the  Persian  kings,  and  is  suited  to  the  dynasty  of 
the  Medes.  Some  critics,  among  others,  the  Abbe  Foucher,  say 
that  there  were  two  of  the  name  of  Zoroaster ;  the  most  ancient, 
(otherwise  called  Zerduscht.)  the  true  founder  of  the  religion  of  the 
Magi,  must  have  lived  under  Cyaxares  1st.,  and  the  second  was 
simply  a  reformer,  under  Darius-Hystaspes.  This  opinion  has  no 
other  foundation  than  a  passage  from  Pliny,  the  elder,  whose  au- 
thority is  very  doubtful ;  because  the  knowledge  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  respecting  Zoroaster  was  very  uncertain  and  contradicto- 
ry—(See  Hyde  De  ret.  ret.  Pers.  p.  '.103.  312,  335;  and  a  dissertation 
by  Prof.  Tychseu,  De  religionum  Zoroastricarum  apud  veteres  gen' 
tes  vestieiis.  In  comment,  soc.  Goet.  vol.  ii.  p.  112.;  also,  a  dis- 
sertation by  the  Ah1*  Foucher,  respecting  the  person  of  Zoroaster, 
Memoires  de  Vacad.  des  inscript.  tl  belles-lettres,  vol.  xxxii.  p. 
253—394. 

The  Fehlvi  was  the  language  of  the  provinces  bordering  upon 
Assyria,  and  most  probably  of  Assyria  itself.  Peklvi  signifies 
valour,  heroism  :  the  pehlvi  was  also  the  language  of  the  ancient 
heroes  and  kings  of  Persia — the  braves.  A  great  number  of  Ara- 
mean  roots  are  found  in  it.  Anquetil  believes  that  it  was  formed 
from  the  Zend  :  Kleuker  does  not  adopt  this  idea.  "  The  Pchlvic," 
says  he,  "  is  much  more  flowing  and  is  less  loaded  with  vowels 
than  the  Zend."  The  hooks  of  Zoroaster,  at  first  written  in  Zend, 
were  afterwards  translated  into  the  Pehlvi  and  the  Parsi.  The  Pehlvi 
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sects,  who  variously  explained  the  fundamental  doc- 
trines of  their  religion,  and  were  all  indifferently  de- 
rided by  a  crowd  of  infidels,  who  rejected  the  divine 
mission  and  miracles  of  the  prophet.  To  suppress  the 
idolaters,  reunite  the  schismatics,  and  confute  the  un- 
believers, by  the  infallible  decision  of  a  general  coun- 
cil, the  pious  Artaxerxes  summoned  the  Magi  from 
all  parts  of  his  dominions.  These  priests,  who  had 
so  long  sighed  in  contempt  and  obscurity,  obeyed  the 
welcome  summons  ;  and  on  the  appointed  day  appear- 
ed, to  the  number  of  about  eighty  thousand.  But  as 
the  debates  of  so  tumultuous  an  assembly  could  not 
have  been  directed  by  the  authority  of  reason,  or  in- 
fluenced by  the  art  of  policy,  the  Persian  synod  was 
reduced,  by  successive  operations,  to  forty  thousand, 
to  four  thousand,  to  four  hundred,  to  forty,  and  at  last 
to  seven  Magi,  the  most  respected  for  their  learning 
and  piety.  One  of  these,  Erdaviraph,  a  young  but 
holy  prelate,  received  from  the  hands  of  his  brethren 
three  cups  of  soporiferous  wine.  He  drank  them  off, 
and  instantly  fell  into  a  long  and  profound  sleep.  As 
soon  as  he  waked,  he  related  to  the  king  and  to  the 
believing  multitude,  his  journey  to  heaven,  and  his  in- 
timate conferences  with  the  Deity.  Every  doubt 
was  silenced  by  this  supernatural  evidence ;  and  the 
articles  of  the  faith  of  Zoroaster  were  fixed  with 
equal  authority  and  precision.'  A  short  delineation 
of  that  celebrated  system  will  be  found  useful,  not 
only  to  display  the  character  of  the  Persian  nation, 
but  to  illustrate  many  of  their  most  important  trans- 
actions, both  in  peace  and  war,  with  the  Roman  em- 
pire.1' 

Persian  Theology;  The  great  and  fundamental  article  of 
two  principles.  the  system,  was  the  celebrated  doctrine 
of  the  two  principles  ;  a  bold  and  injudicious  attempt 
of  Eastern  philosophy  to  reconcile  the  existence  of 
moral  and  physical  evil,  with  the  attributes  of  a  benefi- 
cent Creator  and  Governor  of  the  world.  The  first  and 
original  Being,  in  whom,  or  by  whom,  the  universe 
exists,  is  denominated  in  the  writings  of  Zoroaster, 
Time  iviihout  bounds ,-  but  it  must  be  confessed,  that 
this  infinite  substance  seems  rather  a  metaphysical  ab- 
straction of  the  mind,  than  a  real  object  endowed  with 
self-consciousness,  or  possessed  of  moral  perfections. 
From  either  the  blind,  or  the  intelligent  operation  of 
this  infinite  Time,  which  bears  but  too  near  an  affinity 
with  the  chaos  of  the  Greeks,  the  two  secondary  but 
active  principles  of  the  universe,  were  from  all  eterni- 
ty produced,  Ormusd  and  Ahriman,  each  of  them  pos- 
sessed of  the  powers  of  creation,  but  each  disposed, 
by  his  invariable  nature,  to  exercise  them  with  differ- 
ent designs.1  The  principle  of  good  is  eternally  ab- 
sorbed in  light:  the  principle  of  evil  eternally  buried 
in  darkness.  The  wise  benevolence  of  Ormusd  form- 
ed men  capable  of  virtue,  and  abundantly  provided  his 
fair  habitation  with  the  materials  of  happiness.  By 
his  vigilant  providence,  the  motion  of  the  planets,  the 
order  of  the  seasons,  and  the  temperate  mixture  of  the 
elements,  are  preserved.  But  the  malice  of  Ahriman 
has  long  since  pierced  Ormusd,s  egg ,•  or,  in  other 
words,  has  violated  the  harmony  of  his  works.  Since 
that  fatal  irruption,  the  most  minute  articles  of  good 
and  evil  are  intimately  intermingled  and  agitated  to- 
had  already  fallen  into  disuse  during  the  dynasty  of  the  Sassanides 
but  it  was  still  written  by  the  learned.  The  Parsi  originally  from 
Pars  or  Farsistan.  was  then  the  reigning  dialect.  (See  Kleuker's 
Anhmtg  zum  Zend-acesta,  vol.  ii.  p.  158.  part.  ii.  p.  3.  &c— O.] 
}  Hyde  de  Religione  veteruin  Pers.  c.  21. 

k  I  have  principally  drawn  this  account  from  the  Zendavesta  of 
M.  d'Anquetil,  and  the  Sadder,  subjoined  to  Dr.  Hyde's  treatise.  It 
must,  however,  he  confessed,  that  the  studied  obscurity  of  a  prophet, 
the  figurative  style  of  the  East,  and  the  deceitful  medium  of  a  French 
or  Latin  version,  may  have  betrayed  us  into  error  and  heresy,  in 
this  abridgment  of  Persian  theology. 

1  [Here  is  an  error.  Ahriman  is  not  forced  by  his  invariable  -nature 
to  do  evil— the  Zend  avesta  expressly  declares  (see  the  Izeschne) 
that  he  was  born  good  ;  that  at  his  birth  his  nature  was  light  hut 
that  envy  rendered  him  evil;  he  became  jealous  of  the  power  and 
qualities  of  Ormuzd:  then  the  light  changed  into  darkness,  and 
Ahriman  was  plunged  into  the  abyss,  (see  the  abridgement  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  ancient  Persians  under  the  head  of  Zend  avesta,  by 
Anquetil,  c.  2.  $  2.) — O.] 


gether ;  the  rankest  poisons  spring  up  amidst  the  most 
salutary  plants  ;  deluges,  earthquakes,  and  conflagra- 
tions, attest  the  conflict  of  Nature,  and  the  little  world 
of  man  is  perpetually  shaken  by  vice  and  misfortune. 
Whilst  the  rest  of  human  kind  are  led  away  captives 
in  the  chains  of  their  infernal  enemy,  the  faithful  Per- 
sian alone  reserves  his  religious  adoration  for  his 
friend  and  protector  Ormusd,  and  fights  under  his  ban- 
ner of  light,  in  the  full  confidence  that  he  shall,  in  the 
last  day,  share  the  glory  of  his  triumph.  At  that  de- 
cisive period,  the  enlightened  wisdom  of  goodness 
will  render  the  power  of  Ormusd  superior  to  the 
furious  malice  of  his  rival.  Ahriman  and  his  follow- 
ers, disarmed  and  subdued,  will  sink  into  their  native 
darkness,  and  virtue  will  maintain  the  eternal  peace 
and  harmony  of  the  universe."1 

The  theology  of  Zoroaster,  was  dark-  Religious 
ly  comprehended  by  foreigners,  and  even  worship, 
by  the  far  greater  number  of  his  disciples ;  but  the 
most  careless  observers  were  struck  with  the  philo- 
sophic simplicity  of  the  Persian  worship.  "  That  peo- 
ple," says  Herodotus,"  "  rejects  the  use  of  temples, 
of  altars,  and  of  statues,  and  smiles  at  the  folly  of 
those  nations,  who  imagine  that  the  gods  are  sprung 
from,  or  -bear  any  affinity  with,  the  human  nature.  The 
tops  of  the  highest  mountains  are  the  places  chosen 
for  sacrifices.  Hymns  and  prayers  are  the  principal 
worship  ;  the  supreme  God  who  fills  the  wide  circle 
of  heaven,  is  the  object  to  whom  they  are  addressed." 
Yet,  at  the  same  time,  in  the  true  spirit  of  a  polythe- 
ist,  he  accuses  them  of  adoring  earth,  water,  fire,  the 
winds,  and  the  sun  and  moon.  But  the  Persians  of 
every  age  have  denied  the  charge,  and  explained  the 
equivocal  conduct,  which  might  appear  to  give  a 
colour  to  it.  The  elements,  and  more  particularly 
fire,  light,  and  the  sun,  whom  they  call  Mithra,"  were 
the  objects  of  their  religious  reverence,  because  they 
considered  them  as  the  purest  symbols,  the  noblest 
productions,  and  the  most  powerful  agents  of  the  di- 
vine power  and  nature.1" 


m  The  modern  Persees,  (and  in  some  decree  the  Sadder.)  exrlt 
Ormuzd  into  the  first  and  omnipotent  cause,  while  they  degrade 
Ahriman  into  an  inferior  hut  rebellious  spirit.  Their  desire  of 
pleasing  the  Mahometans  may  have  contributed  to  refine  their  the- 
ological system. 

[According  to  the  Zendavesta,  Ahriman  will  not  be  destroyed  or 
plunged  forever  into  darkness:  at  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  he 
will  be  entirely  defeated  by  Ormuzd  ;  his  power  will  be  destroyed, 
his  kingdom  overturned,  even  to  its  foundations:  He  himself  will 
be  purified  in  a  torrent  of  burning  metal — he  will  change  his  heart 
and  his  will,  will  become  holy  and  divine;  will  establish  in  his  em- 
pire the  law  and  ordinances  of  Ormuzd  ;  will  enter  into  a  league  of 
eternal  friendship  with  him,  and  both  will  chant  hymns  of  praise  in 
honour  of  Eternity.  (See  the  abridgement  before  quoted,  ? bid  ; 
Kleuker's  Anhang,  3d  part,  p.  85,  No.  36  :  the  Izeschne.  one  of  the 
hooks  of  the  Zend  avesta. 

According  the  Sadder  Bun-Dehesch,  a  more  modern  work,  Ahri- 
man was  to  be  destroyed,  hut  this  is  contrary  both  to  the  text  of  the 
Zend  avesta  itself,  and  to  the  idea  which  its  author  gives  us  of  the 
kingdom  of  Eternity  ;  such  as  it  is  to  be  after  the  twelve  thousand 
years  assigned  for  the  duration  of  the  contest  between  Good  and 
Evil. — O.] 

"  Herodotus,  I.  i.  c.  131.  But  Dr.  Prideaux  thinks,  with  reason, 
that  the  use  of  temples  was  afterwards  permitted  in  the  Magian  re- 
ligion. 

°  [  Mithra  was  the  sun  among  the  Persians.  Anquetil  has  disputed, 
and  triumphantly  refuted  the  opinion  of  those  who  confound  them 
together — and  it  is  evidently  contrary  to  the  text  of  the  Zend  avesta. 
Mithra  is  the  first  of  the  Genii  or  Izeds,  who  were  created  by  Or- 
trjuzd  ;  'l  *s  ne  wll°  presides  over  all  nature — from  hence  arose  the 
belief  of  some  of  the  Greeks,  who  said  that  Mithra  was  the  Sutnmus 
Dens  of  the  Persians.  He  had  a  thousand  ears  and  ten  thousand 
eyes.  The  Chaldeans  appear  to  have  assigned  him  a  higher  rank 
than  the  Persians.  It  is  he  who  gave  to  the  earth  the  light  of  the 
sun.  The  sun  named  Khor  (Eclat)  is  also  an  inferior  genius,  who, 
with  many  other  Genii,  takes  part  in  the  duties  of  Mithra.  These 
Genii,  fellow  labourers  with  another  Genius,  are  called  his  kamkars, 
hut  they  are  never  confounded  in  the  Zend  avesta.  Upon  the  days 
devoted  to  a  Genius,  the  Persian  must  recite,  not  only  the  prayers 
which  are  appropriated  to  him,  but  also  those  appointed  for  his 
kamkars;  thus  the  hymn  or  tescht  to  Mithra,  is  recited  upon  the 
day  consecrated  to  the  sun,  (khor.)  and  vice  versa.  It  is  probably 
this  which  has  sometimes  led  to  the  confounding  of  one  with  the 
other — but  Anquetil  has  himself  removed  this  error,  which  Kleuker 
and  all  those  who  hail  studied  the  Zend  avesta  had  remarked. — (See 
the  eighth  dissertation  of  Anquetil,  Kleuker's  Unhang,  part  iii. 
p.  132.)— G.] 

P  Hyde  de  Relig.  Pers.  c.  8.  Notwithstanding  all  their  distinctions 
and  protestations,  which  seem  sincere  enough,  their  tyrants,  the 
Mahometans,  have  constantly  stigmatized  them  as  idolatrous  wor 
shippers  of  the  fire. 
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Ceremonies  and  Every  mode  of  religion,  to  make  a| 
moral  precepts,  deep  and  lasting  impression  on  the  hu- 
man mind,  must  exercise  our  obedience,  by  enjoining 
practices  of  devotion,  for  which  we  can  assign  no  rea- 
son; and  must  acquire  our  esteem,  «by  inculcating 
moral  duties  analogous  to  the  dictates  of  our  own 
hearts.  The  religion  of  Zoroaster  was  abundantly 
provided  with  the  former,  and  possessed  a  sufficient 
portion  of  the  latter.  At  the  age  of  puberty,  the  faith- 
ful Persian  was  invested  with  a  mysterious  girdle,  the 
badge  of  the  divine  protection  ;  and  from  that  moment 
all  the  actions  of  his  life,  even  the  most  indifferent,  or 
the  most  necessary,  were  sanctified  by  their  peculiar 
prayers,  ejaculations,  or  genuflexions ;  the  omission 
of  which,  under  any  circumstances,  was  a  grievous 
sin,  not  inferior  in  guilt  to  the  violation  of  the  moral 
duties.1*  The  moral  duties,  however,  of  justice,  mer- 
cy, liberality,  &c.  were  in  their  turn  required  of  the 
disciple  of  Zoroaster,  who  wished  to  escape  the  per- 
secution of  Ahriman,  arid  to  live  with  Ormusd  in 
a  blissful  eternity,  where  the  degree  of  felicity  will 
be  exactly  proportioned  to  the  degree  of  virtue  and 
piety.' 

Encouragement  But  there  are  some  remarkable  instan- 
of  agriculture.  ces  jn  which  Zoroaster  lays  aside  the 
prophet,  assumes  the  legislator,  and  discovers  a  liberal 
concern  for  private  and  public  happiness,  seldom  to  be 
found  among  the  grovelling  or  visionary  schemes  of 
superstition.  Fasting  and  celibacy,  the  common  means 
of  purchasing  the  divine  favour,  he  condemns  with 
abhorrence,  as  a  criminal  rejection  of  the  best  gifts  of 
providence.  The  saint,  in  the  Magian  religion,  is 
obliged  to  beget  children,  to  plant  useful  trees,  to  de- 
stroy noxious  animals,  to  convey  water  to  the  dry 
lands  of  Persia,  and  to  work  out  his  salvation  by  pur- 
suing all  the  labours  of  agriculture.  We  may  quote 
from  the  Zendavesta  a  wise  and  benevolent  maxim, 
which  compensates  for  many  an  absurdity.  "  He  who 
sows  the  ground  with  care  and  diligence,  acquires  a 
greater  stock  of  religions  merit  than  he  could  gain  by 
the  repetition  of  ten  thousand  prayers."*  In  the  spring 
of  every  year  a  festival  was  celebrated,  destined  to 
represent  the  primitive  equality,  and  the  present  con- 
nexion, of  mankind.  The  stately  kings  of  Persia,  ex- 
changing their  vain  pomp  for  more  genuine  greatness, 
freely  mingled  with  the  humblest  but  most  useful  of 
their  subjects.  On  that  day  the  husbandmen  were  ad- 
mitted, without  distinction,  to  the  table  of  the  king 
and  his  satraps.  The  monarch  accepted  their  petitions, 
inquired  into  their  grievances,  and  conversed  with 
them  on  the  most  equal  terms.  "  From  your  labours, 
was  he  accustomed  to  say,  (and  to  say  with  truth,  if 
not  with  sincerity,)  from  your  labours,  we  receive 
our  subsistence  ;  you  derive  your  tranquillity  from  our 
vigilance  ;  since,  therefore,  we  are  mutually  necessary 
to  each  other,  let  us  live  together  like  brothers  in  con- 
cord and  love.'"  Such  a  festival  must  indeed  have 
degenerated,  in  a  wealthy  and  despotic  empire,  into  a 
theatrical  representation ;  but  it  was  at  least  a  comedy 
well  worthy  of  a  royal  audience,  and  which  might 
sometimes  imprint  a  salutary  lesson  on  the  mind  of  a 
young  prince. 


n  [  Zoroaster  was  much  less  exacting  respecting  the  performance 
of  ceremonies  than  the  priests  of  his  religion  afterwards  were — such 
has  heen  the  course  of  all  religions: — their  worship,  simple  in  its 
origin,  has  gradually  become  overloaded  with  minute  observances. 
The  maxim  of  the  Zend  avesta,  referred  to  afterwards,  proves  that 
Zoroaster  did  not  attach  to  these  observances  as  much  importance 
asGibhou  seems  to  think.  This  is  proved  by  this  maxim,  quoted  by 
Gibbon  himself,—"  He  who  sows  grain  with  cifre  and  diligence 
gains  more  merit  than  if  he  had  repeated  ten  thousand  prayers." 
Moreover,  it  is  not  from  the  Zend  avesta  that  Gibbon  derives 
the  proof  of  what  he  advances,  but  from  the  Sadder,  a  much  later 
work.— G/) 

r  See  the  Sadder,  the  smallest  part  of  which  consists  of  moral  pre- 
cepts.  The  ceremonies  enjoined  are  infinite  and  trifling.  Fifteen 
genuflexions,  prayers,  &c.  were  required  whenever  the  devout  Per- 
sian cut  his  nails  or  made  water ;  or  as  often  as  he  put  on  the  sacred 
girdle.    Sadder,  art.  14,50,60. 

«  Zendavesta,  torn.  i.  p.  224,  and  Precis  du  Systemede  Zoroastre, 
torn.  iii. 

'  Hyde  de  Religione  Persarum,  c.  19. 


Had  Zoroaster,  in  all  his  institutions,  Power  of  the 
invariably  supported  this  exalted  char-  Magi, 
acter,  his  name  would  deserve  a  place  with  those  of 
Numa  and  Confucius,  and  his  system  would  be  justly 
entitled  to  all  the  applause,  which  it  has  pleased  some 
of  our  divines,  and  even  some  of  our  philosophers,  to 
bestow  upon  it.  But  in  that  motley  composition,  dic- 
tated by  reason  and  passion,  by  enthusiasm  and  by 
selfish  motives,  some  useful  and  sublime  truths  were 
disgraced  by  a  mixture  of  the  most  abject  and  danger- 
ous superstition.  The  Magi,  or  sacerdotal  order,  were 
extremely  numerous,  since,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
fourscore  thousand  of  them  were  convened  in  a  gene- 
ral council.  Their  forces  were  multiplied  by  disci- 
pline. A  regular  hierarchy  was  diffused  through  all 
the  provinces  of  Persia ;  and  the  Archimagus,  who 
resided  at  Balch,  was  respected  as  the  visible  head  of 
the  church,  and  the  lawful  successor  of  Zoroaster."  The 
property  of  the  Magi  was  very  considerable.  Besides 
the  less  invidious  possession  of  a  large  tract  of  the  most 
fertile  lands  of  Media,*  they  levied  a  general  tax  on  the 
fortunes  and  the  industry  of  the  Persians."  "  Though 
your  good  works,"  says  the  interested  prophet,  "ex- 
ceed in  number  the  leaves  of  the  trees,  the  drops  of 
rain,  the  stars  in  the  heaven,  or  the  sands  on  the  sea- 
shore, they  will  all  be  unprofitable  to  you,  unless  they 
are  accepted  by  the  deslour,  or  priest.  To  obtain  the 
acceptation  of  this  guide  to  salvation,  you  must  faith- 
fully pay  him  tithes  of  all  you  possess,  of  your  goods, 
of  your  lands,  and  of  your  money.  If  the  destour  be 
satisfied,  your  soul  will  escape  hell  tortures  ;  you  will 
secure  praise  in  this  world,  and  happiness  in  the  next. 
For  the  destours  are  the  teachers  of  religion ;  they 
know  all  things,  and  they  deliver  all  men."1 

These  convenient  maxims  of  reverence  and  implicit 
faith  were  doubtless  imprinted  with  care  on  the  tender 
minds  of  youth  ;  since  the  Magi  were  the  masters  of 
education  in  Persia,  and  to  their  hands  the  children 
even  of  the  royal  family  were  intrusted.'  The  Persi- 
an priests,  who  were  of  a  speculative  genius,  preserv- 
ed and  investigated  the  secrets  of  oriental  philosophy  ; 
and  acquired,  either  by  superior  knowledge  or  superior 
art,  the  reputation  of  being  well  versed  in  some  occult 
sciences,  which  have  derived  their  appellation  from 
the  Magi.1  Those  of  more  active  dispositions  mixed 
with  the  world  in  courts  and  cities  ;  and  it  is  observed, 
that  the  administration  of  Artaxerxes  was  in  a  great 
measure  directed  by  the  counsels  of  the  sacerdotal  or- 
der, whose  dignity,  either  from  policy  or  devotion, 
that  prince  restored  to  its  ancient  splendour.1 

The  first  counsel  of  the  Magi  was  Spirit  of  perso- 
agreeable  to  the  unsociable  genius b  of  cution. 


u  Hyde  de  Religione  Persarum,  c.  28.  Both  Hyde  and  Prideaux 
affect  to  apply  to  the  Magian  the  terms  consecrated  to  the  Christian 
hierarchy. 

»  Airunian.  Marcellin  xxiii.  6.  He  informs  us,  (as  far  as  we  may 
credit  him,)  of  two  curious  particulars:  1.  that  the  Magi  derived 
some  of  their  most  secret  doctrines  from  the  Indian  Brachuiaus; 
and,  2.  that  they  were  a  tribe,  or  family,  as  well  as  order. 

w  The  divine  institution  of  tithes  exhibits  a  singular  instance  of 
conformity  between  the  law  of  Zoroaster  and  thai  of  Moses.  Those 
who  cannot  otherwise  account  for  it,  may  suppose,  if  they  please, 
that  the  Magi  of  the  latter  times  inserted  so  useful  an  interpolation 
into  the  writings  of  their  prophet. 

[  The  passage  cited  by  Gibbon  is  not  taken  from  the  writings  of 
Zoroaster  himself,  but  from  the  Sadder,  a  work,  as  I  have  before  said, 
of  a  much  later  date  than  that  of  the  books  which  compose  the 
Zend  avesta,  and  made  hy  one  of  the  Magi,  for  the  use  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  what  it  contains  must  not,  therefore,  be  attributed  to  Zoroaster. 
It  is  singular  that  Gibbon  should  seem  here  to  deceive  himself,  for 
Hyde  himself  has  not  attributed  the  Sadder  to  Zoroaster,  and  has 
remarked  that  it  is  written  in  verse,  while  Zoroaslcr  has  always 
written  in  prose.  (Hyde.  c.  i.  p.  27.)  However  it  may  be  with  re- 
gard to  this  last  assertion,  which  seems  to  have  little  foundation,  the 
later  date  of  the  Sadder  is  incontestable — the  Abbe  Foucher  does 
not  believe  even  that  it  is  an  extract  from  the  hooks  of  Zoroaster. — 
(See  his  dissertation  already  cited.  Jlfem.  de  l'acad.  des  inscript.  el 
belles-lettres,  vol.  xxnii.) — C] 

*  Sadder,  Art.  8. 

y  Plato  in  Alcibiad. 

z  Pliny  (Hist.  Natur.  1.  xxx.  c.  1,)  observes,  that  magic  held  man- 
kind by  the  triple  chain  of  religion,  of  physic,  and  of  astronomy. 
»  Agathias,  I.  iv.  p.  134. 

t>  Mr.  Hume,  in  the  Natural  History  of  Religion,  sagaciously  re- 
marks, that  the  most  refined  and  philosophic  sects  are  constantly 
the  most  intolerant. 
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their  faith,  to  the  practice  of  ancient  kings,'  and  even 
to  the  example  of  their  legislator,  who  had  fallen  a 
victim  to  a  religious  war,  excited  by  his  own  intolerant 
zeal.*  By  an  edict  of  Artaxerxes,  the  exercise  of  ev- 
ery worship,  except  that,  of  Zoroaster,  was  severely 
prohibited.  The  temples  of  the  Parthians,  and  the 
statues  of  their  deified  monarchs,  were  thrown  down 
with  ignominy .e  The  sword  of  Aristotle  (such  was 
the  name  given  by  the  orientals  to  the  polytheism  and 
philosophy  of  the  Greeks)  was  easily  broken  ;f  the 
flames  of  persecution  soon  reached  the  more  stubborn 
Jews  and  Christians  ;f  nor  did  they  spare  the  heretics 
of  their  own  nation  and  religion.  The  majesty  of  Or- 
musd,  who  was  jealous  of  a  rival,  was  seconded  by 
the  despotism  of  Artaxerxes,  who  could  not  suffer  a 
rebel ;  and  the  schismatics  within  his  vast  empire 
were  soon  reduced  to  the  inconsiderable  number  of 
eighty  thousand.11  This  spirit  of  persecution  reflects 
dishonour  on  the  religion  of  Zoroaster  ;  but  as  it  was 
not  productive  of  any  civil  commotion,  it  served  to 
strengthen  the  new  monarchy  by  uniting  all  the  va- 
rious inhabitants  of  Persia  in  the  hands  of  religious 
zeal. 

Establishment  of  XI.  Artaxerxes,  by  his  valour  and  con- 
VftyTn'ine  pro°  duct,  had  wrested  the  sceptre  of  the  East 
"  vinces.  from  the  ancient  royal  family  of  Parthia. 
There  still  remained  the  more  difficult  task  of  estab- 
lishing, throughout  the  vast  extent  of  Persia,  a  uniform 
and  vigorous  administration.  The  weak  indulgence 
of  the  Arsacides  had  resigned  to  their  sons  and  bro- 
thers the  principal  provinces,  and  the  greatest  offices 
of  the  kingdom,  in  the  nature  of  hereditary  posses- 
sions. The  viiaxx,  or  eighteen  most  powerful  satraps, 
were  permitted  to  assume  the  regal  title  ;  and  the  vain 
pride  of  the  monarch  was  delighted  with  a  nominal 
dominion  over  so  many  vassal  kings.  Even  tribes  of 
barbarians  in  their  mountains,  and  the  Greek  cities  of 
Upper  Asia,'  within  their  walls,  scarcely  acknowledg- 
ed, or  seldom  obeyed,  any  superior ;  and  the  Parthian 
empire  exhibited,  under  other  names,  a  lively  image 
of  the  feudal  system j  which  has  since  prevailed  in 
Europe.  But  the  active  victor,  at  the  head  of  a  nu- 
merous and  disciplined  army,  visited  in  person  every 
province  of  Persia.  The  defeat  of  the  boldest  rebels, 
and  the  reduction  of  the  strongest  fortifications,*  dif- 
fused the  terror  of  his  arms,  and  prepared  the  way  for 
the  peaceful  reception  of  his  authority.  An  obstinate 
resistance  was  fatal  to  the  chiefs  ;  but  their  followers 
were  treated  with  lenity.1  A  cheerful  submission 
was  rewarded  with  honours  and  riches  ;  but  the  pru- 
dent Artaxerxes,  suffering  no  person  except  himself 
to  assume  the  title  of  king,  abolished  every  interme- 
diate power  between  the  throne  and  the  people.  His 
Extent  and  popu-  kingdom,  nearly  equal  in  extent  to  mo- 
latinn  of  Persia,  dern  Persia,  was,  on  every  side,  bound- 
ed by  the  sea,  or  by  great  rivers  ;  by  the  Euphrates, 
the  Tigris,  the  Araxes,  the  Oxus,  and  the  Indus,  by 

"  Cicero  ile  Legions,  ii.  10.  Xerxes,  by  the  advice  of  the  Magi, 
destroyed  the  temples  of  Greece. 

J  Hyde  de  Relig.  Persar.  c.  23.  24.  D'Herbelot  Bibliotheque 
Orieutale  Zerdusht.  Life  of  Zoroaster  in  torn.  ii.  of  the  Zendavesta. 

c  Compare  Moses  of  Chorene,  I.  ii.  c.  74.  with  Ammian.  Marcellin. 
xxiii  G.    Hereafter  I  shall  make  use  of  these  passages. 

f  Rabbi  Abraham,  in  the  Tnrikh  Schickard,  p.  108,  109. 

£  Basnage  Histoire  des  Jtiifs,  I.  viii.  c.  3.  Sozomen,  1.  ii.  c.  I. 
Manes,  who  suffered  an  ignominious  death,  may  be  deemed  a  Magian 
as  well  as  a  Christian  heretic. 

h  Hyde  de  Religione  Persar.  c.  21. 

1  These  colonies  were  extremely  numerous.  Seleucus  Nicator 
(bunded  thirty-nine  cities,  all  named  from  himself  or  some  of  his  re- 
lations, (see  Appian  in  Syriac.  p.  124.)  The  asra  of  Seleucus  (still 
in  use  among  the  eastern  Christians)  appears  as  late  as  the  year  508, 
of  Christ  I96y  on  the  medals  of  the  Greek  cities  within  the  Parthian 
empire.  See  Movie's  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  273,  &c.  and  M.  Freret, 
Mem.  de  I'Academie,  torn.  xix. 

j  The  modern  Persians  distinguish  that  period  as  the  dynasty  of 
the  kings  of  the  nations.    See  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  vi.  25. 

k  Eutychius  (torn,  i  p.  367,  371,375.)  relates  the  siege  of  the  is- 
land of  Mesene  in  the  Tigris,  with  some  circumstances  not  unlike 
the  story  of  Nisus  and  Scylla. 

I'Agathias.  ii.  164.  The  princes  of  Segestan  defended  their  inde- 
pendence during  many  years.  As  romances  generally  transport  to 
lin  ancient  period  t lie  events  of  their  own  time,  it  is  not  impossible 
that  the  fabulous  exploits  of  Rustan,  prince  of  Segestan,  may  have 
been  grafted  on  this  real  history. 
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the  Caspian  sea,  and  the  gulph  of  Persia."1  That 
country  was  computed  to  contain,  in  the  last  century, 
five  hundred  and  fifty-four  cities,  sixty  thousand  vil- 
lages, and  about  forty  millions  of  souls."  If  we  com- 
pare the  administration  of  the  house  of  Sassan  with 
that  of  the  house  of  Sefi,  the  political  influence  of  the 
Magian  with  that  of  the  Mahometan  religion,  we  shall 
probably  infer,  that  the  kingdom  of  Artaxerxes  con- 
tained at  least  as  great  a  number  of  cities,  villages,  and 
inhabitants.  But  it  must  likewise  be  confessed,  that 
in  every  age  the  want  of  harbours  on  the  sea-coast, 
and  the  scarcity  of  fresh 'water  in  the  inland  provinces 
have  been  very  unfavourable  to  the  commerce  and 
agriculture  of  the  Persians ;  who,  in  the  calculation 
of  their  numbers,  seem  to  have  indulged  one  of  the 
meanest,  though  most  common,  articles  of  national 
vanity. 

As  soon  as  the  ambitious  mind  of  At-  Recapitulation  of 

.    j   .  .         ,    j  the  war  between 

taxerxes  had  triumphed  over  the  resis-  the  puni^a,,  ai„i 
tance  of  his  vassals,  he  began  to  threaten  Roman  empire, 
the  neighbouring  states,  who  during  the  long  slumber 
of  his  predecessors,  had  insulted  Persia  with  impuni- 
ty. He  obtained  some  easy  victories  over  the  wild 
Scythians  and  the  effeminate  Indians  ;  but  the  Romans 
were  an  enemy,  who,  by  their  past  injuries  and  pre- 
sent power,  deserved  the  utmost  efforts  of  his  arms. 
A  forty  years'  tranquillity,  the  fruit  of  valour  and  mo- 
deration, had  succeeded  the  victories  of  Trajan.  Du- 
ring the  period  that  elapsed  from  the  accession  of  Mar- 
cus to  the  reign  of  Alexander,  the  Roman  and  the  Par- 
thian empires  were  twice  engaged  in  war,  and  al- 
though the  whole  strength  of  the  Arsacides  contended 
with  a  part  only  of  the  forces  of  Rome,  the  event  was 
most  commonly  in  favour  of  the  latter.  Macrinus, 
indeed,  prompted  by  his  precarious  situation  and  pu- 
sillanimous temper,  purchased  a  peace  at  the  expense 
of  near  two  millions  of  our  money  ;°  but  the  generals 
of  Marcus,  the  emperor  Severus,  and  his  son,  erected 
many  trophies  in  Armenia,  Mesopotamia,  and  Assyria. 
Among  their  exploits,  the  imperfect  relation  of  which 
would  have  unseasonably  interrupted  the  more  impor- 
tant series  of  domestic  revolutions,  we  shall  only  men- 
tion the  repeated  calamities  of  the  two  great  cities  of 
Seleucia  and  Ctesiphon. 

Seleucia,  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Cities  of  Seieucia 
Tigris,  about  forty-five  miles  to  the  north  and  Ctesiphon. 
of  ancient  Babylon,  was  the  capital  of  the  Macedonian 
conquests  in  Upper  Asia.?  Many  ages  after  the  fall 
of  their  empire,  Seleucia  retained  the  genuine  charac- 
ters of  a  Grecian  colony,  arts,  military  virtue,  and  the 
love  of  freedom.  The  independent  republic  was  go- 
verned by  a  senate  of  three  hundred  nobles  ;  the  peo- 
ple consisted  of  six  hundred  thousand  citizens  ;  the 
walls  were  strong,  and  as  long  as  concord  prevailed 
among  the  several  orders  of  the  state,  they  viewed  with 
contempt  the  power  of  the  Parthian  ;  but  the  madness 
of  faction  was  sometimes  provoked  to  implore  the 
dangerous  aid  of  the  common  enemy,  who  was  posted 
almost  at  the  gates  of  the  colony .1  The  Parthian  mo- 
narchs, like  the  Mogul  sovereigns  of  Hindostan,  de- 
lighted in  the  pastoral  life  of  their  Scythian  ancestors  ; 


m  We  can  scarcely  attribute  to  the  Persian  monarchy  the  sea- 
coast  of  Gedrosia  or  Macran,  which  extends  along  the  Indian  Ocean 
from  Cape  Jask  (the  promontory  Capella)  to  cape  Goadel.  In  the 
time  of  Alexander,  and  probably  many  ages  afterwards,  it  was  thin- 
ly inhabited  by  a  savage  people  of  Ictityophagi,  or  Fishermen,  who 
knew  no  arts,  who  acknowledged  no  master,  and  who  were  divided 
by  inhospitable  deserts  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  (SeeArriande 
Reb.  Indicis.)  In  the  twelfth  century,  the  little  town  ofTaiz  (sup- 
posed by  M.  d'Anville  to  be  the  Tefa  of  Ptolemy)  was  peopled  and 
enriched  by  the  resort  of  the  Arabian  merchants.  (See  Geographia 
Nubiens,  p.  58.  and  d'Anville  Geographie  Ancienne,  torn.  ii.  p.  283.) 
In  the  last  age,  the  whole  country  was  divided  between  three 
princes, one  Mahometan  and  two  idolaters,  who  maintained  their 
independence  against  the  successors  of  Shah  Abbas.  (Voyages  de 
Tavernier,  part  i.  1.  v.  p.  635.) 

u  Chardin,  torn.  iii.  c.  1 — 3. 

°  Dion.  I.  xxviii.  p.  1335. 

P  For  the  precise  situation  of  Babylon.  Seleucia,  Ctesiphon,  Ho- 
dain,  and  Bagdad,  cities  often  confounded  with  each  other,  see  an 
excellent  Geographical  Tract  ofM.  d'Anville,  in  Mem.  de  I'Acade- 
mic,  torn.  xxx. 

q  Tacit.  Anna),  xi.  42.    Plin  Hist.  Nat.  vi.  20. 
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and  the  imperial  camp  was  frequently  pitched  in  the 
plain  of  Ctesiphon,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Tigris, 
at  the  distance  of  only  three  miles  from  Seleucia.r 
The  innumerable  attendants  on  luxury  and  despotism 
resorted  to  the  court,  and  the  little  village  of  Ctesiphon 
insensibly  swelled  into  a  great  city.5  Under  the  reign 
of  Marcus,  the  Roman  generals  penetrated  as  far  as 
A  D  165  Ctesiphon  and  Seleucia.  They  were  re- 
ceived as  friends  by  the  Greek  colony  ; 
they  attacked  as  enemies  the  seat  of  the  Parthian 
kings ;  yet  both  cities  experienced  the  same  treat- 
ment. The  sack  and  conflagration  of  Seleucia,  with 
the  massacre  of  three  hundred  thousand  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, tarnished  the  glory  of  the  Roman  triumph.'  Se- 
A  D  198  leucia>  already  exhausted  by  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  a  too  powerful  rival,  sunk 
under  the  fatal  blow  ;  but  Ctesiphon,  in  about  thirty- 
three  years,  had  sufficiently  recovered  its  strength  to 
maintain  an  obstinate  siege  against  the  emperor  Se- 
verus.  The  city  was,  however,  taken  by  assault ;  the 
king,  who  defended  it  in  person,  escaped  with  preci- 
pitation ;  an  hundred  thousand  captives,  and  a  rich 
booty,  rewarded  the  fatigues  of  the  Roman  soldiers." 
Notwithstanding  these  misfortunes,  Ctesiphon  suc- 
ceeded to  Babylon  and  to  Seleucia,  as  one  of  the  great 
capitals  of  the  East.  In  summer,  the  monarch  of 
Persia  enjoyed  at  Ecbatana  the  cool  breezes  of  the 
mountains  of  Media  ;  but  the  mildness  of  the  climate 
engaged  him  to  prefer  Ctesiphon  for  his  winter  resi- 
dence. 

Conquest  of  Os-  From  these  successful  inroads  the 
rhoeueBytheBo-  Romans  derived  no  real  or  lasting  be- 
nefit; nor  did  they  attempt  to  preserve 
such  distant  conquests,  separated  from  the  provinces 
of  the  empire  by  a  large  tract  of  intermediate  desert. 
The  reduction  of  the  kingdom  of  Osrhoene  was  an  ac- 
quisition of  less  splendour  indeed,  but  of  a  far  more 
solid  advantage.  That  little  state  occupied  the  nor- 
thern and  most  fertile  part  of  Mesopotamia,  between 
the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris.  Edessa,  its  capital, 
was  situated  about  twenty  miles  beyond  the  former  of 
those  rivers ;  and  the  inhabitants,  since  the  time  of 
Alexander,  were  a  mixed  race  of  Greeks,  Arabs,  Sy- 
rians, and  Armenians.1  The  feeble  sovereigns  of 
Osrhoene,  placed  on  the  dangerous  verge  of  two  con- 
tending empires,  were  attached  from  inclination  to  the 
Parthian  cause;  but  the  superior  power  of  Rome  ex- 
acted from  them  a  reluctant  homage,  which  is  still 
attested  by  their  medals.  After  the  conclusion  of  the 
Parthian  war  under  Marcus,  it  was  judged  prudent  to 
secure  some  substantial  pledges  of  their  doubtful 
fidelity.  Forts  were  constructed  in  several  parts  of  the 
country,  and  a  Roman  garrison  was  fixed  in  the  strong 
town  of  Nisibis.  During  the  troubles  that  followed 
the  death  of  Commodus,  the  princes  of  Osrhoene  at- 
tempted to  shake  off  the  yoke  ;  but  the  stern  policy  of 
Severus  confirmed  their  dependence/  and  the  perfidy 
A  D  21G      of  Caracalla  completed  the  easy  conquest. 

Abgarus,  the  last  king  of  Edessa,  was 
sent  in  chains  to  Rome,  his  dominions  reduced  into  a 
province,  and  his  capital  dignified  with  the  rank  of 


*  This  maybe  inferred  from  Strabo,  I.  xvi.  p.  743. 

s  That  most  curious  traveller  Bernier,  who  followed  the  ramp  of 
Aurengzebe  from  Dehli  lo  Cashniir.  describes  with  great  accuracy 
the  immense  moving  city.  TJie  guard  of  cavalry  consisted  35,(100 
men,  that  of  infantry  of  10,000.  It  was  computed  that  the  camp 
contained  150.000  horses,  milieu,  and  elephants;  50,000  camels, 
50.000  oxen,  and  between  3011,000  and  400,000  persons.  Almost  all 
Dehli  followed  the  court,  whose  magnificence  supported  its  industry. 

t  Dion,  1.  Ixxi.  p.  1178.  Hist.  August,  p.  38.  Eulrop.  viii.  10. 
Euseb.  in  Chronic.  Quadratus  (quoted  in  the  Augustan  History)  at- 
tempted to  vindicate  the  Romans,  by  alleging,  that  the  citizens  of 
Seleucia  had  first  violated  their  faith. 

u  Dion,  1.  Ixxv.  p.  1263.  Herodwin,  1.  iii.  p.  120.  Hist.  August, 
p.  70. 

i  The  polished  citizens  of  Antioch  called  those  of  Edessa  mixed 
barbarians.  It  was,  however,  some  praise,  that  of  the  three  dialects 
of  the  Syriar,  the  purest  and  most  elegant  (the  Aramrean)  was  spoke 
at  Edessa.  This  remark  M.  Bayer  (Hist.  Edess.  p.  5.)  has  borrowed 
from  George  of  Malatia,  a  Syrian  writer. 

j  Dion,  I.  Ixxv.  p.  1248—1250.  M.  Bayer  has  neglected  to  use  this 
most  important  passage. 


colony  ;  and  thus  the  Remans,  about  ten  years  before 
the  fall  of  the  Parthian  monarchy,  obtained  a  firm  and 
permanent  establishment  beyond  the  Euphrates.2 

Prudence  as  well  as  glory  might  have  Artaxerxes  claim* 
justified  a  war  on  the  side  of  Artaxerxes,  ti'f  provinces  of 
had  his  views  been  confined  to  the  de-  ^^T'T 
fence  or  the  acquisition  of  a  useful  Romans,  A.  D. 
frontier.  But  the  ambitious  Persian  2:!0- 
openly  avowed  a  far  more  extensive  design  of  conquest; 
and  he  thought  himself  able  to  support  his  lofty  pre- 
tensions by  the  arms  of  reason,  as  well  as  by  those  of 
power.  Cyrus,  he  alleged,  had  first  subdued,  and  his 
successors  had  for  a  long  time  possessed,  the  whole 
extent  of  Asia,  as  far  as  the  Propontis  and  the  JEgsean 
sea ;  the  provinces  of  Caria  and  Ionia,  under  their 
empire,  had  been  governed  by  Persian  satraps,  and  all 
Egypt,  to  the  confines  of  ./Ethiopia,  had  acknowledged 
their  sovereignty."  Their  rights  had  been  suspended, 
though  not  destroyed,  by  a  long  usurpation;  and  as 
soon  as  he  received  the  Persian  diadem,  which  birth 
and  successful  valour  had  placed  upon  his  head,  the 
first  great  duty  of  his  station  called  upon  him  to  re- 
store the  ancient  limits  and  splendour  of  the  monarchy. 
The  Great  King,  therefore,  (such  was  the  haughty 
style  of  his  embassies  to  the  emperor  Alexander,) 
commanded  the  Romans  instantly  to  depart  from  all 
the  provinces  of  his  ancestors,  and,  yielding  to  the 
Persians  the  empire  of  Asia,  to  content  themselves 
with  the  undisturbed  possession  of  Europe.  This 
haughty  mandate  was  delivered  by  four  hundred  of 
the  tallest  and  most  beautiful  of  the  Persians;  who, 
by  their  fine  horses,  splendid  arms,  and  rich  apparel, 
displayed  the  pride  and  greatness  of  their  master.b 
Such  an  embassy  was  much  less  an  offer  of  negocia- 
tion  than  a  declaration  of  war.  Both  Alexander  Se- 
verus and  Artaxerxes,  collecting  the  military  force  of 
the  Roman  and  Persian  monarchies,  resolved  on  this 
important  contest  to  lead  their  armies  in  person. 

If  we  credit  what  should  seem  the  p       ,  A  .  ■  ,„ 

.        .       -  ,  .      Pretended  victory 

most  authentic  ol  all  records,  an  oration  of  Alexander  So- 
still  extant,  and  delivered  by  the  eni-ve™'D 
peror  himself  to  the  senate,  we  must 
allow  that  the  victory  of  Alexander  Severus  was  not 
inferior  to  any  of  those  formerly  obtained  over  the 
Persians  by  the  son  of  Philip.  The  army  of  the  great 
king  consisted  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
horse,  clothed  in  complete  armour  of  steel ;  of  seven 
hundred  elephants,  with  towers  filled  with  archers  on 
their  backs,  and  of  eighteen  hundred  chariots  armed 
with  scythes.  This  formidable  host,  the  like  of 
which  is  not  to  be  found  in  eastern  history,  and  has 
scarcely  been  imagined  in  eastern  romance,1  was  dis- 
comfited in  a  great  battle,  in  which  the  Roman  Alex- 
ander approved  himself  an  intrepid  soldier  and  a  skil- 
ful general.    The  great  king  fled  before  his  valour; 


z  This  kingdom,  from  Osrhoes,  who  gave  a  new  name  to  the  coun- 
try, to  the  last  Abgarus,  had  lasted  353  years.  Seethe  learned  work 
of  M.  Bayer,  Historia  Osrhoena  et  Edcssena. 

a  Xenophon.in  the  preface  to  tbe  Cyropa?dia.  gives  a  clear  and 
magnificent  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  empire  of  Cyrus.  Herodotus 
(1.  iii.  c.  79,  &c.)  enters  into  a  curious  and  particular  description  of 
the  twenty  great  Safrapies  into  which  the  Persian  empire  was  di- 
vided by  Dariit9  Hystaspes. 

b  llerodian,  vi.209,  212. 

c  There  were  two  hundred  scythed  chariots  at  the  battle  of  Arhela, 
in  the  host  of  Darius.  In  the  vast  army  of  Tigranes  which  was 
vanquished  by  Lucullus,  seventeen  thousand  horse  only  were  com- 
pletely armed.  Antiochus  brought  fifty-four  elephants  into  the  field 
against  the  Romans:  by  his  frequent  wars  and  ncgoriations  with 
the  princes  of  India,  he  had  once  collected  an  hundred  and  fifty  of 
those  great  animals:  hut  it  may  be  questioned,  whether  the  most 
powerful  monarch  of  Hhidostati  ever  formed  a  line  of  battle  of  seven 
hundred  elephants.  Instead  of  three  or  four  thousand  elephants 
which  the  Great  Mogul  was  supposed  to  possess,  Tavernier  (Voyages, 
part  ii.  1.  i.  p.  198.)  discovered,  by  a  more  acute  inquiry,  that  he  had 
only  five  hundred  for  his  baggage,  and  eighty  or  ninety  for  the  ser- 
vice of  war.  The  Greeks  have  varied  with  regard  to  the  number 
which  Poms  brought  into  the  field  ;  but  Quintus  Curtius.  (viii.  13.) 
in  this  instance  judicious  and  tnoderale.  is  contented  with  eighty-five 
elephants,  distinguished  by  their  size  and  strength.  In  Siiini,  where 
these  animals  are  the  most  numerous  anil  tbe  most  esteemed, 
eighteen  elephants  are  allowed  as  a  sufficient  proportion  for  each  of 
lite  nine  brigades  into  which  a  just  army  is  divided.  The  whole 
number,  of  one  hundred  and  si\ty-two  elephants  of  war,  may  some- 
time be  doubled.    Hist,  des  Voyages,  torn.  ix.  p.  260. 
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an  immense  booty  and  the  conquest  of  Mesopotamia, 
were  the  immediate  fruits  of  this  signal  victory.  Such 
are  the  circumstances  of  this  ostentatious  and  improb- 
able relation,  dictated,  as  it  too  plainly  appears,  by 
the  vanity  of  the  monarch,  adorned  by  the  unblushing 
servility  of  his  flatterers,  and  received  without  contra- 
diction by  a  distant  and  obsequious  senate.d  Far  from 
being  inclined  to  believe  that  the  arms  of  Alexander 
obtained  any  memorable  advantage  over  the  Persians, 
we  are  induced  to  suspect,  that  all  this  blaze  of  ima- 
ginary glory  was  designed  to  conceal  some  real  dis- 
grace.' 

Mure  probable  ac-  Our  suspicions  are  confirmed  by  the 
oount  of  tii"  war.  authority  of  a  contemporary  historian, 
who  mentions  the  virtues  of  Alexander  with  respect, 
and  his  faults  with  candour.  He  describes  the  judi- 
cious plan  which  had  been  formed  for  the  conduct  of 
the  war.  Three  Roman  armies  were  destined  to  invade 
Persia  at  the  same  time,  and  by  different  roads.  But 
the  operations  of  the  campaign,  though  wisely  con- 
certed, were  not  executed  either  with  ability  or  success. 
The  first  of  these  armies,  as  soon  as  it  had  entered  the 
marshy  plains  of  Babylon,  towards  the  artificial  con- 
flux of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris/  was  encompassed 
by  the  superior  numbers,  and  destroyed  by  the  arrows, 
of  the  enemy.  The  alliance  of  Chosroes  king  of  Ar- 
menia^ and  the  long  tract  of  mountainous  country,  in 
which  the  Persian  cavalry  was  of  little  service,  opened 
a  secure  entrance  into  the  heart  of  Media,  to  the  second 
of  the  Roman  armies.  These  brave  troops  laid  waste 
the  adjacent  provinces,  and  by  several  successful  ac- 
tions against  Artaxerxes,  gave  a  faint  colour  to  the 
emperor's  vanity.  But  the  retreat  of  this  victorious 
army  was  imprudent,  or  at  least  unfortunate.  In  re- 
passing the  mountains,  great  numbers  of  soldiers 
perished  by  the  badness  of  the  roads,  and  the  severity 
of  the  winter  season.  It  had  been  resolved,  that  whilst 
these  two  great  detachments  penetrated  into  the  oppo- 
site extremes  of  the  Persian  dominions,  the  main  body, 
under  the  command  of  Alexander  himself,  should  sup- 
port their  attack,  by  invading  the  centre  of  the  king- 
dom. But  the  unexperienced  youth,  influenced  by  his 
mother's  counsels,  and  perhaps  by  his  own  fears,  de- 
serted the  bravest  troops,  and  the  fairest  prospect  of 
victory;  and  after  consuming  in  Mesopotamia  an  inac- 
tive and  inglorious  summer,  he  led  back  to  Antioch  an 
army  diminished  by  sickness,  and  provoked  by  dis- 
appointment. The  behaviour  of  Artaxerxes  had  been 
very  different.  Flying  with  rapidity  from  the  hills  of 
Media  to  the  marshes  of  the  Euphrates,  he  had  every 
where  opposed  the  invaders  in  person  ;  and  in  either 
fortune  had  united  with  the  ablest  conduct  the  most 
undaunted  resolution.  But  in  several  obstinate  en- 
gagements against  the  veteran  legions  of  Rome,  the 
Persian  monarch  had  lost  the  flower  of  his  troops. 
Even  his  victories  had  weakened  his  power.  The 
favourable  opportunities  of  the  absence  of  Alexander, 
and  of  the  confusion  that  followed  that  emperor's  death, 
presented  themselves  in  vain  to  his  ambition.  Instead 
of  expelling  the  Romans,  as  he  pretended,  from  the 
continent  of  Asia,  he  found  himself  unable  to  wrest 
from  their  hands  the  little  province  of  Mesopotamia.11 
Character  and  The  rei£n  of  Artaxerxes,  which  from 
maxims  o/  Ar-  the  last  defeat  of  the  Parthians  lasted  only 
taxArXQ ' O40  fourteen  years,  forms  a  memorable  sera  in 
the  history  of  the  East,  and  even  in  that 

A  Hist.  August,  p.  133. 

e  [See  a  note  added  to  chapter  fith,  upon  the  reign  of  Alexander 
Severus.  and  upon  this  event. — O.] 

f  IM.de  Tillcmont  has  already  observed,  that  Herodian's  geography 
is  somewhat  confused. 

«  Moses  of  Chorene  (Hist.  Annen.  1.  ii.  c.  71.)  illustrates  this  invn- 
■ion  of  Media,  by  asserting  that  Chosroes,  king  of  Armenia,  defeated, 
Artaxerxes,  and  pursued  him  to  the  confines  of  India.  The  exploits 
of  Chosroes  have  been  magnified  ;  and  he  acted  as  a  dependent  ally 
to  the  Romans. 

I'  For  the  account  of  this  war.  see  Herodian,  1.  vi.  p.  £09;  212.  The 
"\A  abbreviators  and  modern  compilers  have  blindly  followed  the 
Augustan  History. 


of  Rome.  His  character  seems  to  have  been  marked 
by  those  bold  and  commanding  features,  that  generally 
distinguish  the  princes  who  conquer,  from  those  who 
inherit,  an  empire.  Till  the  last  period  of  the  Persian 
monarchy,  his  code  of  laws  was  respected  as  the 
ground-work  of  their  civil  and  religious  policy.'  Se- 
veral of  his  sayings  are  preserved.  One  of  them  in 
particular  discovers  a  deep  insight  into  the  constitution 
of  government.  "  The  authority  of  the  prince,"  said 
Artaxerxes,  "must  be  defended  by  a  military  force; 
that,  force  can  only  be  maintained  by  taxes;  all  taxes 
must,  at  last,  fall  upon  agriculture;  and  agriculture 
can  never  flourish  except  under  the  protection  of  jus- 
tice and  moderation. '*j  Artaxerxes  bequeathed  his 
new  empire,  and  his  ambitious  designs  against  the 
Romans,  to  Sapor,  a  son  not  unworthy  of  "his  great 
father;  but  those  designs  were  too  extensive  for  the 
power  of  Persia,  and  served  only  to  involve  both  na- 
tions in  a  long  series  of  destructive  wars  and  reciprocal 
calamities. 

The  Persians,  long  since  civilized  and  Military  power 
corrupted,  were  very  far  from  possessing  0|'  the  Persians, 
the  martial  independence,  and  the  intrepid  hardiness, 
both  of  mind  and  body,  which  have  rendered  the 
northern  barbarians  masters  of  the  world.  The  science 
of  war,  that  constituted  the  more  rational  force  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  as  it  now  does  of  Europe,  never 
made  any  considerable  progress  in  the  East.  Those 
disciplined  evolutions  which  harmonize  and  animate  a 
confused  multitude,  were  unknown  to  the  Persians. 
They  were  equally  unskilled  in  the  arts  of  construct- 
ing, besieging,  or  defending  regular  fortifications. 
They  trusted  more  to  their  numbers  than  to  their  cou- 
rage ;  more  to  their  courage  than  to  their  discipline. 
The  infantry  was  a  half-armed  spiritless  Their  infantry 
crowd  of  peasants,  levied  in  haste  by  the  contemptible, 
allurements  of  plunder,  and  as  easily  dispersed  by  a 
victory  as  by  a  defeat.  The  monarch  and  his  nobles 
transported  into  the  camp  the  pride  and  luxury  of  the 
seraglio.  Their  military  operations  were  impeded  by 
a  useless  train  of  women,  eunuchs,  horses,  and  camels ; 
and  in  the  midst  of  a  successful  campaign,  the  Persian 
host  was  often  separated  or  destroyed  by  an  unexpected 
famine.k 

But  the  nobles  of  Persia,  in  the  bosom  Their  cavalry  ex- 
of  luxury  and  despotism,  preserved  a  ceiient. 
strong  sense  of  personal  gallantry  and  national  honour. 
From  the  age  of  seven  years  they  were  taught  to  speak 
truth,  to  shoot  with  the  bow,  and  to  ride ;  and  it  was 
universally  confessed,  that  in  the  two  last  of  these  arts, 
they  had  made  a  more  than  common  proficiency.1  The 
most  distinguished  youth  were  educated  under  the 
monarch's  eye,  practised  their  exercises  in  the  gate  of 
his  palace,  and  were  severely  trained  up  to  the  ha- 
bits of  temperance  and  obedience,  in  their  long  and 
laborious  parties  of  hunting.  In  every  province,  the 
satrap  maintained  a  like  school  of  military  virtue.  The 
Persian  nobles  (so  natural  is  the  idea  of  feudal  tenures) 
received  from  the  king's  bounty  lands  and  houses,  on 
the  condition  of  their  service  in  war.  They  were 
ready  on  the  first  summons  to  mount  on  horseback, 
with  a  martial  and  splendid  train  of  followers,  and  to 
join  the  numerous  bodies  of  guards,  who  were  carefully 
selected  from  amongst  the  most  robust  slaves,  and  the 
bravest  adventurers  of  Asia.  These  armies,  both  of 
light  and  of  heavy  cavalry,  equally  formidable  by  the 
impetuosity  of  their  charge,  and  the  rapidity  of  their 


i  Eutychius,  torn.  ii.  p.  180;  vers.  Pocock.  The  great  Chosroes 
Noushi'rwan  sent  the  code  of  Artaxerxes  to  all  his  satraps,  as  the  in- 
variable rule  of  their  conduct. 

J  rVHerbelot  Bibliotheque  Orientale,  au  mot  Jirdshir.  We  may 
observe,  that  after  an  ancient  period  of  fables,  and  a  long  interval 
of  darkness,  the  modern  histories  of  Persia  begin  to  assume  an  air  of 
truth  with  the  dynast)  of  the  Sassanides. 

k  Herodian.l.  vi.  p!  214.  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  1.  xxiii.  c.  6. 
Some  dill'ercnees  may  He  observed  between  the  two  historians,  the 
natural  effects  of  the  changes  produced  by  a  century  and  a  half. 

l  The  Persians  are  still  the  most  skilful  horsemen,  and  their  horses 
the  finest,  in  the  East. 
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motions,  threatened,  as  an  impending  cloud,  the  eastern 
provinces  of  the  declining  empire  of  Rome.™ 


CHAPTER  IX. 

The  state  of  Germany  till  the  invasion  of  the  barbarians, 
in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Decius. 

The  government  and  religion  of  Persia  have  de- 
served some  notice,  from  their  connexion  with  the  de- 
cline and  fall  of  the  Roman  empire.  We  shall  occa- 
sionally mention  the  Scythian  or  Sannatian  tribes,1 
which,  with  their  arms  and  horses,  their  flocks  and 
herds,  their  wives  arid  families,  wandered  over  the 
immense  plains  which  spread  themselves  from  the 
Caspian  sea  to  the  Vistula,  from  the  confines  of  Persia 
to  those  of  Germany.  But  the  warlike  Germans,  who 
first  resisted,  then  invaded,  and  at  length  overturned 
the  Western  monarchy  of  Rome,  will  occupy  a  much 
more  important  place  in  this  history,  and  possess  a 
stronger,  and,  if  we  may  use  the  expression,  a  more 
domestic,  claim  to  our  attention  and  regard.  The  most 
civilized  nations  of  modern  Europe  issued  from  the 
•woods  of  Germany;  and  in  the  rude  institutions  of 
those  barbarians  we  may  still  distinguish  the  original 
principles  of  our  present  laws  and  manners.  In  then- 
primitive  state  of  simplicity  and  independence,  the 
Germans  were  surveyed  by  the  discerning  eye,  and 
delineated  by  the  masterly  pencil,  of  Tacitus,  the  first 
of  historians  who  applied  the  science  of  philosophy  to 
the  study  of  facts.  The  expressive  conciseness  of  his 
descriptions  has  deserved  to  exercise  the  diligence  of 
innumerable  antiquarians,  and  to  excite  the  genius  and 
penetration  of  the  philosophic  historians  of  our  times. 
The  subject,  however  various  and  important,  has 
already  been  so  frequently,  so  ably,  and  so  successfully 
discussed,  that  it  is  now  grown  familiar  to  the  reader, 
and  difficult  to  the  writer.  We  shall  therefore  content 
ourselves  with  observing,  and  indeed  with  repeating, 
some  of  the  most  important  circumstances  of  climate, 
of  manners,  and  of  institutions,  which  rendered  the 
wild  barbarians  of  Germany  such  formidable  enemies 
to  the  Roman  powrer. 

Extent  of  Ger-     Ancient  Germany,  excluding  from  its 
many,       independent  limits  the  province  westward 
of  the  Rhine,  which  had  submitted  to  the  Roman  yoke, 


m  From  Herodotus,  Xenophon,  Herodian,  Ammianus,  Chardin, 
&c,  I  have  extracted  such  probable  accounts  of  the  Persian  no 
hility,  as  seem  either  common  to  every  age,  or  particular  to  that  of 
the  Sassanides. 

a  [The  Scythians,  even  according  to  the  ancients,  are  not  Sarnia- 
tiansi  The  Greeks,  after  having  separated  the  world  into  Greeks 
and  Barbarians,  divided  the  Barbarians  into  four  great  classes — the 
Celts,  the  Scythians,  the  Indians,  and  the  Ethiopians— all  the  inha- 
bitants of  Gaul  they  named  Celts— Scythia  extended  from  the  Baltic 
sea,  to  the  sea  of  Aral.  Those  nations  who  are  found  in  the  north- 
west, in  the  angle  between  the  Celtic  region  and  Scythia,  were 
named  Celto  Scythians  and  the  Sarmattans  were  placed  in  the 
southern  part  of  this  angle.  But  these  names  of  Celts,  Scythians, 
Celto  Scythians  and  Sarmatians.  were  invented  by  the  Grepks,  says 
Schloezer,  in  consequence  of  their  profound  ignorance  of  cosmo- 
graphy—and have  no  foundation  in  reality— they  are  divisions 
purely  geographical,  and  have  no  reference  to  the  real  descent  or  re- 
lationship of  these  nations.  Thu9  all  the  inhabitants  of  Gaul  are 
called  Celts,  by  most  of  Hie  ancients,  while  Gaul  included  three  en- 
tirely different  nations:  the  Belgians,  the  Aquitanians,  and  the 
Gauls,  properly  so  called.  Hi  omnes  lingua,  instilnlis,  legions  in- 
ter se  diffenmi  (C»sar.  Comm.  c.  I.)  Thus  the  Turks  call  all  Euro- 
peans, Fronts.  (Schloezer's  Jl/gemcinc  Jfordisehc  Grschichte,  p. 
289— 1771.)— Bayer,  De  origine  et  priscis  sedibus  Srythamm  in 
Opusc,  p.  64,  says  :  ,;  Primus  eorum.  dc  quibus  constat  Euphorus  in 
quarto  bistoriaruin  libro  orbem  terrarum  inter  Scythas.  Indos  jEthi- 
opas  et  Ccltas  divisit.  Fragmentum  ejus  loci  Cosmers  Indicopleus- 
tee  in  topograpliia  Christiana,  f.  148,  conservavit.  Video  igitur  Eu- 
phorum,  cum  locorum  po-itus  per  certa  capita  distribuere  et  expli- 
care  constitueret  insigniorum  nomina  gentium  vastioribus  spatiis 
adhihuisse  ;  nulla  mala  fraude  at  sticcessu  infelici.  Nam  Ephoro 
quoquo  modo  dicta  pro  exploratis  habebant  Gra^ci  plerique  et  Ro 
niani;  ita  gliscebat  error  posteritati.  Igi'ur  lot  tamque  diverss 
slirpis  gentes  non  modo  intra  communem  quandam  regionem  defi 
nitie,  uuum  omnes  Scvlharurn  nomen  his  auctorilms  suhierunt :  sed 
ctiatn  ab  ilia  regionis  appellatione  in  candem  nationem  sunt  eonfla- 
trc.  Sic  Cimmerioriutn  res  cum  Scythicis,  Scytharum  cum  Sarmati- 
cis  Russicis,  Hunnicis,  Tataricis  eonuniscentur."— G] 


extended  itself  over  a  third  part  of  Europe.11  Almost 
the  whole  of  modern  Germany,  Denmark,  Norway, 
Sweden,  Finland,  Livonia,  Prussia,  and  the  greater 


b  [Germany  was  not  so  great  in  extent.  It  is  from  Casar,  and  es- 
pecially from  rtolemy,  says  Gatterer,  that  we  can  ascertain  what 
ancient  Germany  was,  before  the  wars  of  the  Romans  had  changed 
the  situation  of  the  nations.  Germany,  as  changed  by  these  wars, 
has  been  described  to  us  by  Strabo,  by  Pliny,  and  by  Tacitus.  Ger- 
many, properly  so  called,  or  great  Germany,  was  bounded  on  the 
west  by  the  Rhine,  on  the  east  by  the  Vistula,  on  the  north  by  the 
southern  point  of  Norway,  by  Sweden  and  by  Esthonia.  The  Main 
and  the  mountains  of  Bohemia  formed  the  boundary  on  the  south. 
Before  the  time  of  Capsar,  the  country  comprised  between  the 
Meeyenne  and  the  Danube, was  occupied  in  part  by  the  Helvetians, 
and  the  other  Gauls,  in  part  by  the  Hercynian  forest ;  but  from  the 
time  of  C.Tsar  to  the  great  migration  of  these  nations,  these  boun- 
daries were  removed  to  the  Danube,  or  which  is  the  same  thing,  to 
the  Alps  ofSuabia  ;  although  the  Hercynian  forest  still  extends  from 
north  to  south,  a  distance  of  nine  days  march  along  the  hanks  of  the 
Danube.  (Gatterer's  Versuch  einer allgemeincn  Weltgeschichte,  p. 
424.  ed.  of  1792.) 

This  vast  extent  of  country  was  far  from  being  inhabited  by  a 
single  nation,  divided  into  different  tribes,  having  a  common  origin. 
Three  principal  races  were  formed  there — very  distinct  hy  their 
language,  their  origin,  and  their  customs — the  first  were  the  Slavi 
or  Vandals  in  the  east — the  second  the  Cimrians  or  Cimbri  in  the 
west,  and  third  the  Germans  properly  called  (the  Suevi  of  Tacitus.) 
were  situated  between  the  Cimbri  and  the  Vandals.  The  south  was 
inhabited  before  the  time  of  Ca?sar.  by  nations  of  Gallic  origin — the 
Suevi  afterwards  occupied  it.  First — The  Slavi  afterwards  called 
the  Vandala,  (Wenden)  were,  according  to  some  learned  men,  the 
Aborigines  of  Germany,  according  to  others  they  were  not  introduced 
i  here  till  afterwards— they  possessed  themselves  at  first,  of  the  west- 
ern part,  which  had  been  abandoned  hy  the  Vandals,  properly  so 
called,  whose  name  they  assumed.  "  These  last,  says  Adelung,  be- 
i  longed  to  the  race  of  the  Suevi — Pliny,  Tacitus,  and  Dion  Cassius 
mention  them.  They  took  Dacia  from  the  Goths,  but  driven  out  in 
their  turn,  they  wandered  into  Pannonia,  into  Gaul  and  Spain,  and 
at  last  went  to  Africa,  where  they  became  extinct  a  little  before  the 
i  534th  year  after  Christ — Adelung' s  a>lteste  Geschichte  der  Deutcheu 
ibrer  sprocket  bis  zur  Voelker  uandernng.  Schloezer  on  the  con- 
trary, in  his  universal  history  of  the  North,  considers  the  Vandals 
as  originally  from  the  eastern  part  of  Germany,  although  unknown 
to  the  Romans.  He  divides  them  into  the  southern  Slavi,  who  oc- 
cupied the  country  which  we  now  call  Carniola,  Carinthia,  Stiria, 
Friuli,  and  the  nor'hern  Slavi,  who  occupied  Mecklenhurgti,  Pome- 
rania,  Brandenburgh,  Upper  Saxony,  and  Lusatia.  Their  language 
the  Sclavonic,  is  the  root  from  whence  have  sprung  the  Russian,  the 
Polish,  the  Bohemian,  and  the  dialects  of  Lusatia,  of  some  parts  of 
the  Duchy  of  Lunenburgh,  of  Carniola,  of  Carinthia,  and  of  Stiria, 
&.c.  those  of  Croatia,  of  Bosnia,  and  of  Bulgaria.  (See  Schloez.  Hist, 
unirerselle  du  Jford.  p.  323  335.) 

Gatterer  in  his  Essai  d'une  Histoire  Universelle,  has  treated  this 
subject  in  a  more  able  manner — and  his  opinion  appears  to  me  well 
established.  He  has  shown  that  those  countries  situated  west  of 
the  Niemen,  the  Vistula,  and  the  Theiss,  were  inhabited  until  the 
:  third  century,  by  nations,  not  Slavi  of  German  origin.  The  Slavi 
then  occupied  the  countries  situated  east  of  these  tnree  rivers ; — they 
j  were  divided,  according  to  Jornandes  and  Procopius,  into  three 
<  classes  :  the  Venedi  or  Vandals,  the  Anti  and  the  Sclavi,  properly 
so  called.  The  first,  about  the  third  century,  took  the  name  of  Ve- 
'  nedi.  after  having  driven  from  the  country  situated  between  the 
I  Memel  and  the  Vistula,  the  German  Vandals  or  Venedi,  who  occu- 
pied the  country  to  theCarpathian  mountains.  The  Anti  dwelt  be- 
tween the  Dniester  and  the  Dnieper  to  the  north-west  of  the  Crimea. 
The  true  Slavi  or  Sclavonians,  in  the  sixth  century,  inhabited  the 
north  of  Dacia,  and  appear  to  have  been  the  people  whom  Tra- 
jan drove  from  southern  llacia.  During  and  after  the  great  migra- 
tion of  this  people,  these  different  Sclavonic  tribes  advanced  and 
took  possession  of  all  the  country  to  the  Elbe  and  the  Saal,  formerly 
occupied  by  those  Germans  whom  Tacitus  calls  the  Suevi.  It  is  not 
then  until  since  this  epoch  that  the  Slavi,  at  least  the  Anti  and  the 
Sclavonians,  could  be  included  in  Germany.  The  Vandal  Slavi  are 
the  only  people  whose  establishment  in  Germany  might  have  been  at 
an  earlier  dale.  ( Gatterer's  Versuch  einer  Jillgemeinen  Weltges. 
chichte.  p.  538.  edit,  of  1792.) 

Secondly,  Adelung  in  bis  Histoire  Jincienne  de  V  Jlllemagnc,  divides 
the  people  of  Germany  (according  to  C.'psar,  and  from  the  earliest 
times.)  into  two  principal  races,  the  Suevi  and  the  Won  Suevt.  He 
gives  to  the  latter,  who  occupied  western  Germany,  the  general 
name  of  Cimbrians.  It  was  the  name  of  those  tribes  who  had  passed 
the  Rhine  a  long  time  before  C.'psar,  and  had  taken  possession  of  a 
great  part  of  Gaul  with  Belgium.  Csesar  and  Pliny  also  call  them 
the  Belga-.  The  inhabitants  of  the  peninsula  of  Jutland,  are  also 
called  Cimbrians.  Pliny  also  mentions  the  Cimbrians  who  lived  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine.  It  appears  probable  from  this,  that  the 
inhabitants  of  western  Germany  were  all  Cimbrians.  The  remain- 
der  of  the  Cimbrians  are  found  in  Gaul  and  in  Lower  Brittany, 
where  their  name  is  preserved  in  that  of  the  Cymri.  To  the  race 
of  German  Cimbrians.  that  is  to  say  those  who  lived  upon  the  right 
bank  of  the  Rhine,  belonged  most  of  those  tribes  whose  names  are 
found  in  ancient  authors,  such  as  the  Gutthones.  or  inhabitants  of 
Jutland  ;  the  Oipeti  of  Westphalia,  the  Sigambri,  in  the  Duchy  of 
Berg.  &c.    (Jldchtng's  JK/teste  der  Deutschen,  p.  239,  4:c.) 

Thirdly.  To  the  east  of  the  Cimbrian  tribes,  was  found  the  nation 
of  the  Si:evi,  who  were  known  to  the  Romans  at  a  very  early  date, 
since  L.  Corn.  Sisenna,  who  lived  one  hundred  and  twenty-three 
years  before  Christ  makes  mention  of  them.  (Nonius  v.  Lancea.) 
It  extended  to  the  banks  of  the  Vistula,  and  from  the  Hercynian  fo- 
rest, to  the  Baltic  sea.  The  nation  was  constantly  crowded  on  the 
east  hy  the  Sclavi.  who  forced  it  to  throw  itself  upon  the  Cimbri,  of 
whom  a  part  crossed  the  Rhine,  and  invaded  the  north  of  Gaul, 
whence  xrose  the  hatred  which  existed  between  these  two  nations. 
The  Greek  and  Roman  writers  ordinarily  comprehended  under  the 
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part  of  Poland,  were  peopled  by  the  various  tribes  of 
one  great  nation,  whose  complexion,  manners,  and 
language  denoted  a  common  origin,  and  preserved  a 
striking  resemblance.  On  the  west,  ancient  Germany 
was  divided  by  the  Rhine  from  the  Gallic,  and  on  the 
south,  by  the  Danube,  from  the  Illyrian,  provinces  of 
the  empire.  A  ridge  of  hills,  rising  from  the  Danube, 
and  called  the  Carpathian  mountains,  covered  Ger- 
many on  the  side  of  Dacia  or  Hungary.  The  eastern 
frontier  was  faintly  marked  by  the  mutual  fears  of  the 
Germans  and  the  Sarmatians,  and  was  often  confound- 
ed by  the  mixture  of  warring  and  confederating  tribes 
of  the  two  nations.  In  the  remote  darkness  of  the 
north,  the  ancients  imperfectly  descried  a  frozen  ocean 
that  lay  beyond  the  Baltic  sea,  and  beyond  the  penin- 
sula, or  islands0  of  Scandinavia. 

Climate  Some  ingenious  writers'1  have  sus- 
pected that  Europe  was  much  colder 
formerly  than  it  is  at  present ;  and  the  most  ancient 
descriptions  of  the  climate  of  Germany  tend  exceed- 
ingly to  confirm  their  theory.  The  general  complaints 
of  intense  frost,  and  eternal  winter,  are  perhaps  little 
to  be  regarded,  since  we  have  no  method  of  reducing 
to  the  accurate  standard  of  the  thermometer,  the  feel- 
ings, or  the  expressions,  of  an  orator  born  in  the  hap- 
pier regions  of  Greece  or  Asia.  But  I  shall  select  two 
remarkable  circumstances  of  a  less  equivocal  nature. 
1.  The  great  rivers  which  covered  the  Roman  pro- 
vinces, the  Rhine  and  the  Danube,  were  frequently 
frozen  over,  and  capable  of  supporting  the  most  enor- 
mous weights.  The  barbarians,  who  often  chose  that 
severe  season  for  their  inroads,  transported,  without 
apprehension  or  danger,  their  numerous  armies,  their 
cavalry,  and  their  heavy  wagons,  over  a  vast  and  solid 
bridge  of  iee.e  Modern  ages  have  not  presented  an 
instance  of  a  like  phenomenon.  2.  The  rein-deer, 
that  useful  animal,  from  which  the  savage  of  the  North 
derives  the  best  comforts  of  his  dreary  life,  is  of  a 
constitution  that  supports,  and  even  requires,  the  most 


title  of  tlie  Suevi, all  the  tribes  who  occupied  the  region  which  we 
have  just  described  ;  but  they  sometimes  give  the  nnme  to  particular 
tribes  for  whom  they  have  no  other  name.  Thus  Caesar  almost  al- 
ways calls  the  Calti,  (now  the  Hessians)  the  Suevi — afterwards  this 
name  was  given  only  to  the  Marcomanni  and  the  Quadi — who  were 
so  called  at  the  time  of  their  invasion  of  Gaul  and  Spain.  (The 
Marcomanni  occupied  at  first  the  kingdom  of  Wirtemberg,  and  the 
country  contained  hetween  the  Black  forest  and  the  Danube,  from 
which  they  had  driven  the  Helvetians — Driven  from  thence  by  the 
Romans,  they  established  themselves  in  Bohemia,  in  Moravia,  and 
in  Austria,  where  they  subdued  the  Quadi,  and  where  they  remained 
until  their  irruption  into  the  west.)  The  name  Suevi  is  preserved 
in  that  of  Suabia. — {Mel.  alt.  gesch.  iter  Deutsch.  p.  192.  Ike.) 

Such  were  the  principal  races  who  inhabited  Germany.  They 
were  driven  from  the  east  into  the  west,  and  were  the  stock  from 
whence  sprung  the  modern  nations;  but  northern  Ctirope  lu,ts  not 
uniformly  been  peopled  by  them;  other  races,  of  different  origin, 
and  speaking  oilier  languages,  have  inhabited  it,  and  have  there  left 
their  descendants.    (See  Schloezer,  Hist.  univ.  du  Nord,  p.  291.) 

The  German  tribes  called  themselves  in  very  remote  times  by  the 
generic  name  of  the  Teutones,  (Tevten  Dcutschen.)  a  name  which 
Tacitus  supposes  derived  from  that  of  one  of  their  Gods,  Tuisco.  It 
appears  most  probable  that  this  word  signified  simply  men,  people — 
a  collection  of  savage  tribes  would  have  given  themselves  no  other 
name;  thus  the  Laplander!  call  themselves  Almag,  people,  the  Sa- 
mciedes,  ftitletl  Nissctch.  men.  Sec.  As  the  name  of  the  Germans, 
{Oermani)  Ca'sar  found  it  in  use  in  Gaul,  and  made  use  of  it  as  a 
name  then  known  to  the  Romans.  Many  learned  men  from  a  pas- 
sage of  Tacitus.  {De  wior.  Germ.  2.,  have  contended  that  it  was  not 
given  to  the  Teutones,  till  since  the  time  of  Ca'sar  ;  but  Adelung  has 
satisfactorily  refuted  this  opinion.  The  name  Germans  is  found  in 
the  Fastes  capitolini,  (see  Gruter  inscript,  3899,  where  the  consul 
Murcellus,  in  the  year  of  Rome  531,  is  said  to  have  defeated  the 
Gauls,  the  Insubri.ms.  and  the  Germans  commanded  by  Virdoinar. 
(See  Met.  alt.  gesch.  iter  Deutsch.  p.  102.) — G.] 

c  The  modern  philosophers  of  Sweden  seem  aureed  that  the  waters 
of  the  Baltic  gradually  sink  in  a  regular  proportion,  which  they  have 
ventured  to  estimate  at  half  an  inch  every  year.  Twenty  centuries 
ago,  the  flat  country  of  Scandinavia  must  have  been  covered  by  the 
sea  ;  while  the  high  lands  rose  above  the  waters,  as  so  many  islands 
of  various  forms  and  dimensions.  Such  indeed  is  the  notion  given 
us  by  Mela,  Pliny,  and  Tacitus,  of  the  vast  countries  round  the  Baltic. 
See  in  the  Bibliotbeqne  Raisonnee,  torn.  xl.  and  xlv.  a  large  abstract 
of  Dalin's  History  of  Sweden,  composed  in  the  Swedish  language 

<1  In  particular,  Mr.  Hume,  the  Abbe  du  Bos,  and  M.  l'elloutier, 
Hist,  des  Celtes,  lorn.  i. 

e  Diodorus  Siculus,  I.  v.  p  31(1.  Edit.  YVessel.  Herodian,  I.  vi.  p. 
221.  Jornandes.  c.  55  On  the  hanks  of  the  Danube,  the  wine, 
when  brought  to  table,  was  frequently  frozen  into  I'reat  lumps, />«s- 
tn  vini.  Ovid,  Epist.  ex  Ponto,  I.  iv.  7,  9,  10.  Virgil.  Georgic.  1.  iii. 
355.  The  fact  is  confirmed  by  a  soldier  and  a  philosopher,  who  had 
experienced  the  intense  cold  of  Thrace.  See  Xenophon,  Anabasis, 
I.  vii.  p.  5G0.    Edit.  Hutchinson. 


intense  cold.  He  is  found  on  the  rock  of  Spitzberg, 
within  ten  degrees  of  the  pole  ;  he  seems  to  delight  in 
the  snows  of  Lapland  and  Siberia  ;  but  at  present  he 
cannot  subsist,  much  less  multiply,  in  any  country  to 
the  south  of  the  Baltic.'  In  the  time  of  Ccesar,  the 
rein-deer,  as  well  as  the  elk,  and  the  wild  bull,  was  a 
native  of  the  Hercynian  forest,  which  then  overshad- 
owed a  great  part  of  Germany  and  Poland. *  The 
modern  improvements  sufficiently  explain  the  causes 
of  the  diminution  of  the  cold.  These  immense  woods 
have  been  gradually  cleared,  which  intercepted  from 
the  earth  the  rays  of  the  sun.h  The  morasses  have 
been  drained,  and,  in  proportion  as  the  soil  has  been 
cultivated,  the  air  has  become  more  temperate.  Can- 
ada, at  this  day,  is  an  exact  picture  of  ancient  Germa- 
ny. Although  situated  in  the  same  parallel  with  the 
finest  provinces  of  France  and  England,  that  country 
experiences  the  most  rigorous  cold.  The  rein-deer 
aTe  very  numerous,  the  ground  is  covered  with  deep 
and  lasting  snow,  and  the  great  river  St.  Lawrence  is 
regularly  frozen,  in  a  season  when  the  waters  of  the 
Seine  and  the  Thames  are  usually  free  from  ice.' 

It  is  difficult  to  ascertain,  and  easy  to  its  effects  on  the 
exaggerate,  the  influence  of  the  climate  natives, 
of  ancient  Germany  over  the  minds  and  bodies  of  the 
natives.  Many  writers  have  supposed,  and  most  have 
allowed,  though,  as  it  should  seem,  without  any  ade- 
quate proof,  that  the  rigorous  cold  of  the  north  was 
favourable  to  long  life  and  generative  vigour,  that  the 
women  were  more  fruitful,  and  the  human  species 
more  prolific,  than  in  warmer  or  more  temperate  cli- 
mates.* We  may  assert,  with  greater  confidence,  that 
the  keen  air  of  Germany  formed  the  large  and  mascu- 
line limbs  of  the  natives,  who  were,  in  general,  of  a 
more  lofty  stature  than  the  people  of  the  south,1  gave 
them  a  kind  of  strength  better  adapted  to  violent  ex- 
ertions than  to  patient  labour,  and  inspired  them  with 
constitutional  bravery,  which  is  the  result  of  nerves 
and  spirits.  The  severity  of  a  winter  campaign,  that 
chilled  the  courage  of  the  Roman  troops,  was  scarcely 
felt  by  these  hardy  children  of  the  north,"1  who,  in  their 
turn,  were  unable  to  resist  the  summer  heats,  and  dis- 
solved away  in  languor  and  sickness  under  the  beams 
of  an  Italian  sun." 

There  is  not  any  where  upon  the  Origin  of  the 
Globe  a  large  tract  of  country  which  Germans, 
we  have  discovered  destitute  of  inhabitants,  or  whose 
first  population  can  be  fixed  with  any  degree  of  his- 
torical certainty.  And  yet,  as  the  most  philosophic 
minds  can  seldom  refrain  from  investigating  the  infan- 
cy of  great  nations,  our  curiosity  consumes  itself  in 
toilsome  and  disappointed  efforts.  When  Tacitus  con- 
sidered the  purity  of  the  German  blood,  and  the  for- 
bidding aspect  of  the  country,  he  was  disposed  to  pro- 
nounce those  barbarians  Indigent,  or  natives  of  the 
soil.  We  may  allow  with  safety,  and  perhaps  with 
truth,  that  ancient  Germany  was  not  originally  peopled 
by  any  foreign  colonies  already  formed  into  a  political 
society  ; 0  but  that  the  name  and  nation  received  their 


f  Bulfon,  Histoirc  Naturelle,  torn.  xii.  p.  79,  116. 

S  Caesar  de  Bell.  Gallic,  vi.  23.  &c.  The  most  inquisitive  of  the 
Germans  were  ignorant  of  its  utmost  limits,  although  some  of  them 
had  travelied  in  it  more  than  sixty  days' journey. 

b  Cluverius  (Germania  Antiqua.  I.  iti.  c.  -17.)  investigates  the  small 
and  scattered  remains  of  the  Hercynian  wood. 

■  Charlevoix,  Histoire  du  Canada. 

k  Olaus  Rudbeck  asserts  that  the  Swedish  women  often  bear  ten 
or  twelve  children,  and  not  uncommonly  twenty  or  thirty  ;  but  tire 
authority  of  Rudbeck  is  much  to  be  suspected. 

1  In  hos  artus,  in  ha?c  corpora,  qua"  miramur,  excrescunt.  Tacit. 
Germania,  3,  20.    Cluver.  I.  i.  c.  11. 

Plutarch,  in  Mario.  The  Cimbri,  by  way  of  amusement,  often 
slid  down  mountains  of  snow  on  their  broad  shields. 

n  The  Romans  made  war  in  all  climates,  and  by  their  excellent 
discipline  were  in  a  great  measure  preserved  in  health  and  vigour. 
It  may  be  remarked,  that  man  is  the  only  animal  which  can  live 
and  multiply  in  every  country  from  the  equator  to  the  poles.  Th« 
hog  seems  to  approach  the  nearest  to  our  species  in  that  privilege. 

°  Tacit.  German  c.  3.  The  emigration  of  the  Gauls  followed 
the  course  of  the  Danube,  and  discharced  nself  on  Greece  and  Asia. 
Tacitus  could  discover  only  one  inconsiderable  tribe  that  retained 
any  traces  of  a  Gallic  origin. 

[  The  Got  tunes,  a  trihe  of  the  Seine,  who  must  not  I  e  confounded 
with  the  Goths  (Gothen.)    There  were  along  the  Danube,  from  the 
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existence  from  the  gradual  union  of  some  wandering 
savages  of  the  Hercynian  woods.  To  assert  those 
savages  to  have  been^he  spontaneous  production  of  the 
earth  which  they  inhabited,  would  be  a  rash  inference, 
condemned  by  religion,  and  unwarranted  by  reason. 
Fables  and  con-  Such  rational  doubt  is  but  ill-suited 
jectures.  with  the  genius  of  popular  vanity. — 
Among  the  nations  who  have  adopted  the  Mosaic  his- 
tory of  the  world,  the  ark  of  Noah  has  been  of  the 
same  use,  as  was  formerly  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
the  siege  of  Troy.  On  a  narrow  basis  of  acknowledged 
truth,  an  immense  but  rude  superstructure  of  fable  has 
been  erected ;  and  the  wild  Irishman,  f  as  well  as  the 
wild  Tartar,q  could  point  out  the  individual  son  of 
Japhet,  from  whose  loins  his  ancestors  were  lineally 
descended.  The  last  century  abounded  with  antiqua- 
rians of  profound  learning  and  easy  faith,  who,  by 
the  dim  light  of  legends  and  traditions,  of  conjectures 
and  etymologies,  conducted  the  great  grandchildren 
of  Noah  from  the  tower  of  Babel  to  the  extremities 
of  the  globe.  Of  these  judicious  critics,  one  of  the 
most  entertaining  was  Olaus  Rudbeck,  professor  in 
the  university  of  Upsal.'  Whatever  is  celebrated 
either  in  history  or  fable,  this  zealous  patriot  ascribes 
to  his  country.  From  Sweden  (which  formed  so  con- 
siderable a  part  of  ancient  Germany)  the  Greeks  them- 
selves derived  their  Alphabetical  characters,  their  as- 
tronomy, and  their  religion.  Of  that  delightful  region 
(for  such  it  appeared  to  the  eyes  of  a  native)  the  At- 
lantis of  Plato,  the  country  of  the  Hyperboreans,  the 
gardens  of  the  Hesperides,  the  Fortunate  islands,  and 
even  the  Elysian  fields,  were  all  but  faint  and  imperfect 
transcripts.  A  clime  so  profusely  favoured  by  nature, 
could  not  long  remain  desert  after  the  flood.  The 
learned  Rudbeck  allows  the  family  of  Noah  a  few 
years  to  multiply  from  eight  to  about  twenty  thousand 
persons.  He  then  disperses  them  into  small  colonies 
to  replenish  the  earth,  and  to  propagate  the  human 
species.  The  German  or  Swedish  detachment  (which 
marched,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  under  the  command 
of  Askenaz  the  son  of  Gomer,  the  son  of  Japhet,)  dis- 
tinguished itself  by  a  more  than  common  diligence  in 
the  prosecution  of  this  great  work.  The  northern 
hive  cast  its  swarms  over  the  greatest  part  of  Europe, 
Africa,  and  Asia ;  and  (to  use  the  author's  metaphor) 
the  blood  circulated  from  the  extremities  to  the  heart. 
The  Germans  igno-  But  all  this  well-laboured  system  of 
rant  of  letters :  German  antiquities  is  annihilated  by  a 
single  fact,  too  well  attested  to  admit  of  any  doubt, 
and  of  too  decisive  a  nature  to  leave  room  for  any  re- 
ply. The  Germans,  in  the  age  of  Tacitus,  were  un- 
acquainted with  the  use  of  letters ;  *  and  the  use  of 

time  of  Ca^ar,  many  other  tribes  of  Gallic  origin,  who  could  not 
Ions  withstand  the  attacks  of  the  Suevi.  The  Helvetians,  who 
dwelt  at  the  entrance  of  the  Black  forest,  between  the  Mayenne  and 
tlie  Danube,  had  been  driven  thence  lona  before  the  time  of  Caesar. 
We  must  also  mention  the  Polces  Tectosapes.  from  Languedoc, 
who  had  established  themselves  around  the  Black  Forest.  The 
Boians,  or  Boii,  who  had  penetrated  this  forest,  and  who  have  left 
in  the  word  Bohemia,  traces  of  their  name,  were  subjugated  in  the. 
first  century,  by  the  Marcomanni.  The  Boians  establishing  them- 
selves in  Noricum,  were  at  last  united  with  the  Lombards,  and  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Bbio  Avii.  {Bavaria.) — O.] 

p  According  to  Dr.  Keating,  (History  of  Ireland,  p.  13,  14.)  the 
giant  Parlholanus,  who  was  the  son  of  Seara,  the  son  of  Esra,  the 
son  of  Sru,  the  son  of  Framant,  the  son  of  Fathaclan,  the  son  of 
Magog,  the  son  of  Japhet,  the  son  of  Noah,  landed  on  the  coast  of 
Munster,  the  14th  day  of  May.  in  the  year  of  the  world  one  thou- 
sand nine  hundred  and  seventy-eight.  Though  he  succeeded  in  his 
great  enterprise,  the  loose  behaviour  of  his  wife  rendered  his  do- 
mestic life  very  unhappy,  and  provoked  him  to  such  a  degree,  that 
lie  killed  her  favourite  greyhound.  This,  as  the  learned  histo- 
rian very  properly  observes,  was  the  first  instance  of  female  false- 
hood anil  infidelity  ever  known  in  Ireland. 

q  Genealogical  History  of  the  Tartars  by  Ahu!ghazi  Bahadur 
Khan. 

r  [lis  work,  entitled  AHantica,  is  uncommonly  scarce.  Davie  has 
given  two  most  curious  extracts  from  it.  Republique  des  lettres, 
Janvier  et  Fevrier,  1685. 

■  Tacit.  Germ.  ii.  10.  Literarum  secreta  viri  pariter  ac  fremina; 
ignorant.  We  may  rest  contented  with  this  decisive  authority, 
witnout  entering  into  the  obscure  disputes  concerning  the  antiquity 
of  the  Runic  characters.  The  learned  Celsius,  a  Swede,  a  scho'ar, 
and  a  philosopher,  was  of  opinion,  that  they  were  nothing  more 
than  the  Roman  letters,  with  the  curves  changed  into  straight  lines 
for  the  ease  of  engraving.  See  Pellouticr.  Histoire  des  Celtes,  I.  ii. 
c.Tl.   Dictionnane  Diplomatique,  torn.  i.  u.  823.   We  may  add. 


letters  is  the  principal  circumstance  that  distinguishes 
a  civilized  people  from  a  herd  of  savages  incapable  of 
knowledge  or  reflection.  Without  that  artificial  help, 
the  human  memory  soon  dissipates  or  corrupts  the 
ideas  intrusted  to  her  charge  ;  and  the  noble  faculties 
of  the  mind,  no  longer  supplied  with  models  or  with 
materials,  gradually  forget  their  powers  ;  the  judg- 
ment becomes  feeble  and  lethargic,  the  imagination 
languid  or  irregular.  Fully  to  apprehend  this  impor- 
tant truth,  let  us  attempt,  in  an  improved  society,  to 
calculate  the  immense  distance  between  the  man  of 
learning  and  the  illiterate  peasant.  The  former,  by 
reading  and  reflection,  multiplies  his  own  experience, 
and  lives  in  distant  ages  and  remote  countries  ;  whilst 
the  Jatter,  rooted  to  a  single  spot,  and  confined  to  a 
few  years  of  existence,  surpasses,  but  very  little,  his 
fellow-labourer,  the  ox,  in  the  exercise  of  his  mental 
faculties.  The  same,  and  even  a  greater,  difference 
will  be  found  between  nations  than  between  individu- 
als ;  and  we  may  safely  pronounce,  that  without  some 
species  of  writing,  no  people  has  ever  preserved  the 
faithful  annals  of  their  history,  ever  made  any  consid- 
erable progress,  in  the  abstract  sciences,  or  ever  pos- 
sessed, in  any  tolerable  degree  of  perfection,  the  use- 
ful and  agreeable  arts  of  life. 

Of  these  arts,  the  ancient  G  ermans  were  of  arts  and  ag- 
wretchedly  destitute.  They  passed  their  "culture ; 
lives  in  a  state  of  ignorance  and  poverty,  which  it  has 
pleased  some  declaimers  to  dignify  with  the  appella- 
tion of  virtuous  simplicity.  Modern  Germany  is  said 
to  contain  about  two  thousand  three  hundred  walled 
towns.'  In  a  much  wider  extent  of  country,  the 
geographer  Ptolemy  could  discover  no  more  than 
ninety  places,  which  he  decorates  with  the  name  of 
cities;"  though,  according  to  our  ideas,  they  would 
but  ill  deserve  that  splendid  title.  We  can  only  sup- 
pose them  to  have  been  rude  fortifications,  constructed 
in  the  centre  of  the  woods,  and  designed  to  secure  the 
women,  children,  and  cattle,  whilst  the  warriors  of  the 
tribe  marched  out  to  repel  a  sudden  invasions  But 
Tacitus  asserts,  as  a  well-known  fact,  that  the  Ger- 
mans, in  his  time,  had  no  cities  ; w  and  that  they  af- 
fected to  despise  the  works  of  Roman  industry,  as 
places  of  confinement  rather  than  of  security.1  Their 
edifices  were  not  even  contiguous,  or  formed  into  regu- 
lar villas  ;7  each  barbarian  fixed  his  independent  dwel- 
ling on  a  spot  to  which  a  plain,  a  wood,  or  a  stream  of 
fresh  water,  had  induced  him  to  give  the  preference. 
Neither  stone,  nor  brick,  nor  tiles,  were  employed  in 
these  slight  habitations.1  They  were  indeed  no  more 
than  low  huts  of  a  circular  figure,  built  of  rough  tim- 
ber, thatched  with  straw,  and  pierced  at  the  top  to 
leave  a  free  passage  for  the  smoke.  In  the  most  in- 
clement winter,  the  hardy  German  was  satisfied  with 
a  scanty  garment  made  of  the  skin  of  some  animal. 
The  nations  who  dwelt  towards  the  north,  clothed 
themselves  in  furs;  and  the  women  manufactured  for 
their  own  use  a  coarse  kind  of  linen.*  The  game  of 
various  sorts,  with  which  the  forests  of  Germany  were 

that  the  oldest  Runic  inscriptions  are  supposed  to  be  of  the  third  cen- 
tury, and  the  most  ancient  writer  who  mentions  the  Runic  charac- 
ters is  Venantius  Fortunatus,  (Carm.  vii.  18.)  who  lived  towards  the 
end  of  the  sixth  century. 

Barbara  fraxineis  pingatur  Runa  tabellis. 

t  Rechercbes  l'hilosophiques  sur  les  Americains,  torn.  iii.  p.  228. 
The  author  of  that  very  curious  work  is,  if  I  am  not  misinformed, 
a  German  by  birth. 

u  The  Alexandrian  Geographer  is  often  mficised  by  the  accurate 
Cluverius. 

v  See  Caesar,  and  the  learned  Mr.  Wbitaker  in  his  History  of  Man- 
chester, vol.  i. 

w  Tacit.  Germ.  15. 

*  When  the  Germans  commanded  the  Uhii  of  Cologne  to  cast  off 
the  Roman  yoke,  and  with  their  new  freedom  to  resume  their  an- 
cient manners,  they  insisted  on  the  immediate  demolition  of  the 
walls  of  the  colony.  "  Postulamus  a  vobis,  muros  colonise,  muni- 
menta  servitii  detrahatis;  etiam  fera  animalia,  si  clausa  tencas,  vir- 
tutis  obliviscuntur."    Tacit.  Hist.  iv.  64. 

y  The  straggling  villages  of  Silesiji  are  several  miles  in  length. 
See  Cluver.  I.  i.  c.  13. 

i  One  hundred  and  forty  years  after  Tacitus,  a  few  more  regular 
structures  were  erected  near  the  Rhine  and  Danube.  Hcrodian,  I. 
vii.  p.  234. 

a  Tacit.  Germ.  I? 
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plentifully  stocked,  supplied  its  inhabitants  with  food 
and  exercise.b  Their  monstrous  herds  of  cattle,  less 
remarkable  indeed  for  their  beauty  than  for  their  util- 
ity," formed  the  principal  object  of  their  wealth.  A 
small  quantity  of  corn  was  the  only  produce  exacted 
from  the  earth ;  the  use  of  orchards  or  artificial  mead- 
ows was  unknown  to  the  Germans  ;  nor  can  we  expect 
any  improvements  in  agriculture  from  a  people,  whose 
property  every  year  experienced  a  general  change  by 
a  new  division  of  the  arable  lands,  and  who,  in  that 
strange  operation,  avoided  disputes,  by  suffering  a 
great"  part  of  their  territory  to  lie  waste  and  without 
tillage.11 

and  nf  the  uso  Gold,  silver,  and  iron,  were  extreme- 
of  metals.  ly  scarce  in  Germany.  Its  barbarous 
inhabitants  wanted  both  skill  and  patience  to  investi- 
gate those  rich  veins  of  silver,  which  have  so  liber- 
ally rewarded  the  attention  of  the  princes  of  Bruns- 
wick and  Saxonv.  Sweden,  which  now  supplies 
Europe  with  iron,  was  equally  ignorant  of  its  own 
riches  ;  and  the  appearance  of  the  arms  of  the  Ger- 
mans furnished  a  sufficient  proof  how  little  iron  they 
were  able  to  bestow  on  what  they  must  have  deemed 
the  noblest  use  of  that  metal.  The  various  transac- 
tions of  peace  and  war  had  introduced  some  Roman 
coins  (chiefly  silver)  among  the  borderers  of  the  Rhine 
and  Danube  ;  but  the  more  distant  tribes  were  abso- 
lutely unacquainted  with  the  use  of  money,  carried  on 
their  confined  traffic  by  the  exchange  of  commodities, 
and  prized  their  rude  earthen  vessels  as  of  equal 
value  with  the  silver  vases  the  presents  of  Rome  to 
their  princes  and  ambassadors.6  To  a  mind  capable  of 
reflection,  such  leading  facts  convey  more  instruction, 
than  a  tedious  detail  of  subordinate  circumstances. 
The  value  of  money  has  been  settled  by  general  con- 
sent to  express  our  wants  and  our  property  ;  as  letters 
were  invented  to  express  our  ideas  ;  and  both  these 
institutions,  by  giving  a  more  active  energy  to  the 
powers  and  passions  of  human  nature,  have  contribu- 
ted to  multiply  the  objects  they  were  designed  to  rep- 
resent. The  use  of  gold  and  silver  is  in  a  great  meas- 
ure factitious  ;  but  it  would  be  impossible  to  enumer- 
ate the  important  and  various  services  which  agricul- 
ture, and  all  the  arts,  have  received  from  iron,  when 
tempered  and  fashioned  by  the  operation  of  fire,  and 
the  dexterous  hand  of  man.  Money,  in  a  word,  is  the 
most  universal  incitement,  iron  the  most  powerful  in- 
strument, of  human  industry  ;  and  it  is  very  difficult 
to  conceive  by  what  means  a  people,  neither  actuated 
by  the  one,  nor  seconded  by  the  other,  could  emerge 
from  the  grossest  barbarism.' 

If  we  contemplate  a  savage  nation  in 

Their  indolence.  any  part  of  the  a  gnpiae  indo. 

lence  and  a  carelessness  of  futurity  will  be  found  to 
constitute  their  general  character.  In  a  civilized  state, 
every  faculty  of  man  is  expanded  and  exercised ;  and 
the  great  chain  of  mutual  dependence  connects  and 
embraces  the  several  members  of  society.  The  most 
numerous  portion  of  it  is  employed  in  constant  and 
useful  labour.  The  select  few,  placed  by  fortune  above 
that  necessity,  can,  however,  fill  up  their  time  by  the 
pursuits  of  interest  or  glory,  by  the  improvement  of 
their  estate  or  of  their  understanding,  by  the  duties, 
the  pleasures,  and  even  the  follies  of  social  life.  The 
Germans  were  not  possessed  of  these  varied  resources. 
The  care  of  the  house  and  family,  the  management  of 
the  land  and  cattle,  were  delegated  to  the  old  and  the 
infirm,  to  women  and  slaves.  The  lazy  warrior,  desti- 
tute of  every  art  that  might  employ  his  leisure  hours, 
consumed  his  days  and  nights  in  the  animal  gratifica- 
tions of  sleep  and  food.  And  yet,  by  a  powerful  diver- 
sity of  nature,  (according  to  the  remark  of  a  writer 
who  had  pierced  into  its  darkest  recesses.)  the  same 

l>  Tacit.  Germ.  5. 
cCa<s;ir  de  Hell.  Gall.  vi.  21. 
&  Tacit.  Germ.  20.    C*sar,  vi.  22. 
e  Tacit.  Germ.  6. 

'  It  is  said  that  the  Mexicans  and  Peruvians,  without  the  use  of 
either  money  or  iron,  had  made  a  very  great  progress  in  the  arts. 


barbarians  are  by  turns  the  most  indolent  and  the  most 
Testless  of  mankind.  They  delight  in  sloth,  they  de- 
test tranquillity. *  The  languid  soul,  oppressed  with 
its  own  weight,  anxiously  required  some  new  and 
powerful  sensation  ;  and  war  and  danger  were  the  only 
amusements  adequate  to  its  fierce  temper.  The  sound 
that  summoned  the  German  to  arms  was  grateful  to 
his  ear.  It  roused  him  from  his  uncomfortable  lethar- 
gy, gave  him  an  active  pursuit,  and,  by  strong  exer- 
cise of  the  body,  and  violent  emotions  of  the  mind, 
restored  him  to  a  more  lively  sense  of  his  existence. 
In  the  dull  intervals  of  peace,  these  barbarians  were 
immoderately  addicted  to  deep  gaming  and  excessive 
drinking;  both  of  which,  by  different  means,  the  one 
by  inflaming  their  passions,  the  other  by  extinguish- 
ing their  reason,  alike  relieved  them  from  the  pain  of 
thinking.  They  gloried  in  passing  whole  days  and 
nights  at  table ;  and  the  blood  of  friends  and  rela- 
tions often  stained  their  numerous  and  drunken  assem- 
blies.h  Their  debts  of  honour  (for  in  that  light  they 
have  transmitted  to  us  those  of  play)  they  discharged 
with  the  most  romantic  fidelity.  The  desperate  game- 
ster, who  had  staked  his  person  and  liberty  on  a  last 
throw  of  the  dice,  patiently  submitted  to  the  decision 
of  fortune,  and  suffered  himself  to  be  bound,  chas- 
tised, and  sold  into  remote  slavery,  by  his  weaker  but 
more  lucky  antagonist.' 

Strong  beer,  a  liquor  extracted  with  Their  taste  for 
very  little  art  from  wheat  or  barley,  and  strong  liquors. 
corrupted  (as  it  is  strongly  expressed  by  Tacitus) 
into  a  certain  semblance  of  wine,  was  sufficient  for  the 
gross  purposes  of  German  debauchery.  But  those 
who  had  tasted  the  rich  wines  of  Italy,  and  afterwards 
of  Gaul,  sighed  for  the  more  delicious  species  of  in- 
toxication. They  attempted  not  however,  (as  has 
since  been  executed  with  so  much  success,)  to  natu- 
ralize the  vine  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  and  Danube  ; 
nor  did  they  endeavour  to  procure  by  industry  the 
materials  of  an  advantageous  commerce.  To  solicit  by 
labour  what  might  be  ravished  by  arms,  was  esteem- 
ed unworthy  of  the  German  spirit.k  The  intemperate 
thirst  of  strong  liquors  often  urged  the  barbarians  t  > 
invade  the  provinces  on  which  art  or  nature  had  be- 
stowed those  much  envied  presents.  The  Tuscan  who 
betrayed  his  country  to  the  Celtic  nations,  attracted 
them  to  Italy  by  the  prospect  of  the  rich  fruits  and 
delicious  wines,  the  productions  .of  a  happier  cli- 
mate.' And  in  the  same  manner  the  German  auxilia- 
ries, invited  into  France  during  the  civil  wars  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  were  allured  by  the  promise  of 
plenteous  quarters  in  the  provinces  of  Champagne 
and  Burgundy.1"  Drunkenness,  the  most  illiberal,  but 
not  the  most  dangerous  of  our  vices,  was  sometimes 
capable,  in  a  less  civilized  state  of  mankind,  of  occa- 
sioning a  battle,  a  war,  or  a  revolution. 

The  climate  of  ancient  Germany  has  state  of  popu- 
been  mollified,  and  the  soil  fertilized,  latum. 
by  the  labour  of  ten  centuries  from  the  time  of 
Charlemagne.  The  same  extent  of  ground  which  at 
present  maintains,  in  ease  and  plenty,  a  million  of 
husbandmen  and  artificers,  was  unable  to  supply  an 
hundred  thousand  lazy  warriors  with  the  simple  ne- 
cessaries of  life."  The  Germans  abandoned  their  im- 
mense forests  to  the  exercise  of  hunting,  employed  in 
pasturage  the  most  considerable  part  of  their  lands, 
bestowed  on  the  small  remainder  a  rude  and  careless 


g  Tacit.  Germ.  15. 

h  Tacil.  Germ.  22,  23. 

'  Id.  24.  The  Germans  might  borrow  the  arts  of  play  from  the 
Romans,  hut  the  passion  is  wonderfully  inherent  in  the  human 
species. 

k  Tacit.  Germ.  14. 

1  Plutnrch.  in  Camillo.    T.  Liv.  v.  33. 

oi  iiu'.os.  Hist,  de  la  Mon.nrchie  Frartcoise,  ton),  i.  p.  193. 

"The  Helvetian  nation,  which  issued  from  the  country  railed 
Switzerland,  contained,  of  every  aire  and  sex,  368,000  persons. 
(Osnr  de  Bell.  Gall.  i.  29.)  At  present,  the  number  of  people  in 
the  Pays  Ac  Vaud  (  a  small  district  on  the  hanks  of  the  Leman  Lake, 
much  more  distinguished  for  politeness  tnnri  for  industry.)  amounts 
to  1 12  591.  See  an  excellent  tract  of  M.  Muret,  in  the  Memoires  de 
la  Socielc  de  llern. 
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cultivation,  and  then  accused  the  scantiness  and  ster- 
ility of  a  country  that  refused  to  maintain  the  multi- 
tude of  its  inhabitants.  When  the  return  of  famine 
severely  admonished  them  of  the  importance  of  the 
arts,  the  national  distress  was  sometimes  alleviated 
by  the  emigration  of  a  third,  perhaps,  or  a  fourth  part 
of  their  youth.0  The  possession  and  the  enjoyment 
of  property  are  the  pledges  which  bind  a  civilized 
people  to  an  improved  country.  But  the  Germans, 
who  carried  with  them  what  they  most  valued,  their 
arms,  their  cattle,  and  their  women,  cheerfully  aban- 
doned the  vast  silence  of  their  woods  for  the  unbound- 
ed hopes  of  plunder  and  conquest.  The  innumerable 
swarms  that  issued,  or  seemed  to  issue,  from  the  great 
storehouse  of  nations,  were  multiplied  bv  the  fears  of 
the  vanquished,  and  by  the  credulity  of  succeeding 
ages.  And  from  facts  thus  exaggerated,  an  opinion 
was  gradually  established,  and  has  been  supported  by 
writers  of  distinguished  reputation,  that,  in  the  age  of 
Caesar  and  Tacitus,  the  inhabitants  of  the  north  were 
far  more  numerous  than  they  are  in  our  days.B  A  more 
serious  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  population  seems  to 
have  convicted  modern  philosophers  of  the  falsehood, 
and  indeed  the  impossibility,  of  the  supposition.  To 
the  names  of  Mariana  and  of  Machiavel,0-  we  can  op- 
pose the  equal  names  of  Robertson  and  Hume.' 

I.  A  warlike  nation  like  the  Germans, 

German  freedom.  without   ejther   citjeS)   ]etters>   arts?  or 

money,  found  some  compensation  for  this  savage  state 
in  the  enjoyment  of  liberty.  Their  poverty  secured 
their  freedom,  since  our  desires  and  our  possessions 
are  the  strongest  fetters  of  despotism.  "  Among  the 
Suiones  (says  Tacitus)  riches  are  held  in  honour. 
They  are  therefore  subject  to  an  absolute  monarch, 
who.  instead  of  intrusting  his  people  with  the  free  use 
of  arms,  as  is  practised  in  the  rest  of  Germany,  com- 
mits them  to  the  safe  custody  not  of  a  citizen,  or  even 
a  freedman,  but  of  a  slave.  The  neighbours  of  the 
Suiones,  the  Sitones,  are  sunk  even  below  servitude ; 
they  obey  a  woman."'  In  the  mention  of  these  ex- 
ceptions, the  great  historian  sufficiently  acknowledges 
the  general  theory  of  government.  We  are  only  at  a 
loss  to  conceive  by  what  means  riches  and  despotism 
could  penetrate  into  a  remote  corner  of  the  north,  and 
extinguish  the  generous  flame  that  blazed  with  such 
fierceness  on  the  frontier  of  the  Roman  provinces  ;  or 
how  the  ancestors  of  those  Danes  and  Norwegians,  so 
distinguished  in  latter  ages  by  their  unconquerable 
spirit,  could  thus  tamely  resign  the  great  charter  of 
German  liberty.'  Some  tribes,  however,  on  the  coast 
of  the  Baltic,  acknowledged  the  authority  of  kings, 
though  without  relinquishing  the  rights  of  men  ;°  but 
in  the  far  greater  part  of  Germany,  the  form  of  rrovern- 
ment  was  a  democracy,  tempered,  indeed,  and  con- 
trolled, not  so  much  by  general  and  positive  laws,  as 


o  Paul  Diaronus,  c.  1 — 3.  Machiavel.  Davila,  and  the  rest  of 
Paul's  followers,  represent  these  emigrations  too  much  as  regular 
and  concerted  measures. 

p  Sir  Win.  Temple  and  Montesquieu  have  indulged,  on  this  sun- 
ject,  the  usual  liveliness  of  their  fancy. 

q  Machiavel,  Hist,  di  Firenze,  I.  i.   Mariana.  Hist.  Hispan.  I.v.c.  ]. 

'  Robertson's  Charles  V.  Hume's  Political  Essays. 

•  Tacit.  German.  44,  4o.  Frenshemius  (who  dedicated  his  supple- 
ment to  7, ivy  to  Christina  of  Sweden)  thinks  proper  to  he  very 
angry  wiih  the  Roman  who  expressed  so  very  little  reverence  for 
northern  queens. 

[The  Suiones  and  the  Sitones  were  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
Scandinavia.  Their  name  is  preserved  in  that  of  Sweden.  They  did 
not  belong  to  the  race  of  the  Suevi,  hut  to  that  of  the  JVon-Suevi,  or 
the  Cambrians,  whom  the  Suevi,  in  very  early  aces,  expelled  from 
their  country,  partly  into  the  west,  and  partly  into  the  north  ;  they 
mingled  themselves  finally  with  the  Suevi  and  with  the  Goths,  who 
have  left  traces  of  their  name  and  of  their  power  in  the  island  of 
Gothland. —  G.] 

t  May  we  not  suspect  that  superstition  was  the  parent  of  despotism? 
The  descendants  of  Odin  (whose  race  was  not  extinct  till  the  year 
1060)  are  said  to  have  reigned  in  Sweden  al>ove  a  thousand  years. 
The  temple  of  Upsal  was  the  ancient  seal  of  religion  and  empire. 
In  the  year  1153,  I  find  a  singulnr  law,  prohibiting  the  use  and  pro- 
fession of  arms  to  any  except  the  king's  guards,  is  it  not  probable 
that  it  was  coloured  by  the  pretence  of  reviving  an  old  institution  ? 
See  Dalin's  History  of  Sweden  in  the  ttihliolheque  Raisonnue,  torn. 
x\.  xiv. 

o  Tai  it  Germ.  c.43. 


by  the  occasional  ascendant  of  birth  or  valour,  of  elo- 
quence or  superstition.* 

Civil  governments,  in  their  first  insti-  Assemblies  of 
tutions,  are  voluntary  associations  for  the  peop'o- 
mutual  defence.  To  obtain  the  desired  end,  it  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  that  each  individual  should  con- 
ceive himself  obliged  to  submit  his  private  opinion 
and  actions  to  the  jndgment  of  the  greater  number  of 
his  associates.  The  German  tribes  were  contented 
with  this  rude  but  liberal  outline  of  political  society. 
As  soon  as  a  youth,  born  of  free  parents,  had  attain- 
ed the  age  of  manhood,  he  was  introduced  into  the 
general  council  of  his  countrymen,  solemnly  invested 
with  a  shield  and  spear,  and  adopted  as  an  equal  and 
worthy  member  of  the  military  commonwealth.  The 
assembly  of  the  warriors  of  the  tribe  was  convened  at 
stated  seasons,  or  on  sudden  emergencies.  The  trial 
of  public  offences,  the  election  of  magistrates,  and  the 
great  business  of  peace  and  war,  were  determined  by 
its  independent  voice.  Sometimes,  indeed,  these  im- 
portant questions  were  previously  considered,  and  pre- 
pared in  a  more  select  council  of  the  principal  chief- 
tains.'' The  magistrates  might  deliberate  and  per- 
suade, the  people  only  could  resolve  and  execute  ;  and 
the  resolutions  of  the  Germans  were  for  the  most  part 
hasty  and  violent.  Barbarians,  accustomed  to  place 
their  freedom  in  gratifying  the  present  passion,  and 
their  courage  in  overlooking  all  future  consequences, 
turned  away  with  indignant  contempt  from  the  remon- 
strances of  justice  and  policy,  and  it  was  the  practice 
to  signify  by  a  hollow  murmur  their  dislike  of  such 
timid  counsels.  But  whenever  a  more  popular  orator 
proposed  to  vindicate  the  meanest  citizen  from  either 
foreign  or  domestic  injury,  whenever  he  called  upon 
his  fellow-countrymen  to  assert  the  national  honour, 
or  to  pursue  some  enterprise  full  of  danger  and  glory, 
a  loud  clashing  of  shields  and  spears  expressed  the 
eager  applause  of  the  assembly.  For  the  Germans 
always  met  in  arms,  and  it  was  constantly  to  be  dread- 
ed, lest  an  irregular  multitude,  inflamed  with  faction 
and  strong  liquors,  should  use  those  arms  to  enforce, 
as  well  as  to  declare,  their  furious  resolves.  We  may 
recollect  how  often  the  diets  of  Poland  have  been  pol- 
luted with  blood,  and  the  more  numerous  party  has 
been  compelled  to  yield  to  the  more  violent  and  sedi- 
tious.1 

A  general  of  the  tribe  was  elected  on  Anthority  of  tbB 
occasions  of  danger ;  and,  if  the  danger  princes  and  ma- 
was  pressing  and  extensive,  several  gyrates 
tribes  concurred  in  the  choice  of  the  same  general. 
The  bravest  warrior  was  named  to  lead  his  country- 
men into  the  field,  by  his  example,  rather  than  by  his 
commands.  But  this  power,  however  limited,  was 
still  invidious.  It  expired  with  the  war,  and  in  time 
of  peace  the  German  tribes  acknowledged  not  any 
supreme  chief.1  Princes  were,  however,  appointed, 
in  the  general  assembly,  to  administer  justice,  or 
rather  to  compose  differences,b  in  their  respective  dis- 
tricts. In  the  choice  of  these  magistrates,  as  much 
regard  was  shown  to  birth  as  to  merit.'  To  each  was 
assigned,  by  the  public,  a  guard,  and  a  council  of  an 
hundred  persons  ;  and  the  first  of  the  princes  appears 
to  have  enjoyed  a  pre-eminence  of  -  rank  and  honour 
which  sometimes  tempted  the  Romans  to  compliment 
him  with  the  regal  title.d 

The  comparative  view  of  the  powers  more  absolute 
of  the  mao-istrates,  in  two  remarkable       the  Pr°Pertr 

.      7  .  than  over  the 

instances,  is  alone  sullicient  to  repre-  persons  of  the 
sent  the  whole  system  of  German  man-  Germans. 


i  Id.  r.  11—13,  tec. 

j  Grotius  changes  an  expression  of  Tacitus,  pertractantur  into 
prattrac'antur.    The  correction  is  equally  just  and  ingenious. 

*  Even  in  our  ancient  parliament,  the  barons  often  carried  a  ques- 
tion not  so  much  by  the  number  of  votes,  as  by  that  of  their  armed 
followers. 

>  Ciesar  de  Hell.  Gall.  vi.  23. 

t>  Minuunt  rontroversias,  is  a  very  happy  expression  of  Caesar's. 
r  Reges  ex  nobiliuie,  duces  ex  virtute  summit  Tacit.  Germ.  7 
d  Cluver.  Germ.  Ant.  I.  i.  c.  38. 
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eers.  The  disposal  of  the  landed  property  within 
their  district  was  absolutely  vested  in  their  hands,  and 
they  distributed  it  every  year  according-  to  a  new  divi- 
sions At  the  same  time  they  were  not  authorized  to 
punish  with  death,  to  imprison,  or  even  to  strike,  a 
private  citizen.'  A  people  thus  jealous  of  their  per- 
sons, and  careless  of  their  possessions,  must  have 
been  totally  destitute  of  industry  and  the  arts,  but 
animated  with  a  high  sense  of  honour  and  independ- 
ence. 

Voluntary  en-  The  Germans  only  respected  those 
eagements.  duties  which  they  imposed  on  them- 
selves. The  most  obscure  soldier  resisted  with  dis- 
dain the  authority  of  the  magistrates.  "  The  noblest 
youths  blushed  not  to  be  numbered  among  the  faithful 
companions  of  some  renowned  chief,  to  whom  they  de- 
voted their  arms  and  service.  A  noble  emulation  pre- 
vailed among  the  companions,  to  obtain  the  first  place 
in  the  esteem  of  their  chief ;  amongst  the  chiefs,  to 
acquire  the  greatest  number  of  valiant  companions. 
To  be  ever  surrounded  by  a  band  of  select  youths,  was 
the  pride  and  strength  of  the  chiefs,  their  ornament  in 
peace,  their  defence  in  war.  The  glory  of  such  dis- 
tinguished heroes  diffused  itself  beyond  the  narrow 
limits  of  their  own  tribe.  Presents  and  embassies 
solicited  their  friendship,  and  the  fame  of  their  arms 
often  ensured  victory  to  the  party  whom  they  espoused. 
In  the  hour  of  danger  it  was  shameful  for  the  chief  to 
be  surpassed  in  valour  by  his  companions  ;  shameful 
for  the  companions  not  to  equal  the  value  of  their 
chief.  To  survive  his  fall  in  battle,  was  indelible 
infamy.  To  protect  his  person,  and  to  adorn  his 
glory  with  the  trophies  of  their  own  exploits,  were 
the  most  sacred  of  their  duties.  The  chiefs  combated 
for  victory,  the  companions  for  the  chief.  The  noblest 
warriors,  whenever  their  native  country  was  sunk  in 
the  laziness  of  peace,  maintained  their  numerous  bands 
in  some  distant  scene  of  action,  to  exercise  their  rest- 
less spirit,  and  to  acquire  renown  by  voluntary  dan- 
gers. Gifts  worthy  of  soldiers,  the  warlike  steed,  the 
bloody  and  ever  victorious  lance,  were  the  rewards 
which  the  companions  claimed  from  the  liberality  of 
their  chief.  The  rude  plenty  of  his  hospitable  board 
was  the  only  pay  that  he  could  bestow,  or  they  would 
accept.  War,  rapine,  and  the  free-will  offerings  of 
his  friends,  supplied  the  materials  of  this  munifi- 
cence, "s  This  institution,  however  it  might  accident- 
ally weaken  the  several  republics,  invigorated  the 
general  character  of  the  Germans,  and  even  ripened 
amongst  them  all  the  virtues  of  which  barbarians  are 
susceptible  ;  the  faith  and  valour,  the  hospitality  and 
the  courtesy,  so  conspicuous  long  afterwards  in  the 
ages  of  chivalry.  The  honourable  gifts,  bestowed  by 
the  chief  on  his  brave  companions,  have  been  sup- 
posed, by  an  ingenious  writer,  to  contain  the  first  rudi- 
ments of  the  fiefs,  distributed,  after  the  conquest  of 
the  Roman  provinces,  by  the  barbarian  lords  among 
their  vassals,  with  a  similar  duty  of  homage  and  mili- 
tary service.11  These  conditions  are,  however,  very 
repugnant  to  the  maxims  of  the  ancient  Germans,  who 
delighted  in  mutual  presents  ;  but  without  either  im- 
posing, or  accepting,  the  weight  of  obligations.' 
„         .  "  In  the  days  of  chivalry,  or  more 

<> email  chastity.  i       c  iwi 

'  properly  of  romance,  all  the  men  were 
brave,  and  all  the  women  were  chaste ;"  and  notwith- 
standing the  latter  of  these  virtues  is  acquired  and 
preserved  with  much  more  difficulty  than  the  former, 
it  is  ascribed,  almost  without  exception,  to  the  wives 
of  the  ancient  Germans.  Polygamy  was  not  in  use, 
except  among  the  princes,  and  among  them  only  for 
the  sake  of  multiplying  their  alliances.  Divorces 


c  Osar.  vi.  22.  Tacit.  Germ.  2G.  t  Tacit.  Germ.  7. 

Tacit.  Germ.  13,  14. 
Ii  Esprit  ilea  Loix.  I.  xxx.  c.  3.    The  brilliant  imagination  of  Mon- 
tesquieu is  corrected,  however,  by  the  dry  cold  reason  of  the  Abbe 
de  Mably.    Observations  sur  l'Histoire  de  France,  torn.  i.  p.  356. 

■  Gaudent  muneribus,  sed  nec  data  iciputant,  nec  acceptis  obligan- 
tur.   Tacit.  Germ.  c.  21. 
Vol.  I. — M 


were  prohibited  by  manners  rather  than  by  laws. 
Adulteries  were  punished  as  rare  and  inexpiable 
crimes ;  nor  was  seduction  justified  by  example  and 
fashion.k  We  may  easily  discover  that  Tacitus  in- 
dulges an  honest  pleasure  in  the  contrast  of  barbarian 
virtue  with  the  dissolute  conduct  of  the  Roman  ladies  : 
yet  there  are  some  striking  circumstances  that  give  an 
air  of  truth,  or  at  least  of  probability,  to  the  conjugal 
faith  and  chastity  of  the  Germans. 

Although  the  progress  of  civilization  its  probabla 
has  undoubtedly  contributed  to  assuage  causes, 
the  fiercer  passions  of  human  nature,  it  seems  to  have 
been  less  favourable  to  the  virtue  of  chastity,  whose 
most  dangerous  enemy  is  the  softness  of  the  mind. 
The  refinements  of  life  corrupt  while  they  polish  the 
intercourse  of  the  sexes.  The  gross  appetite  of  love 
becomes  most  dangerous  when  it  is  elevated,  or  rather, 
indeed,  disguised  by  sentimental  passion.  The  ele- 
gance of  dress,  of  motion,  and  of  manners,  gives  a  lus- 
tre to  beauty,  and  inflames  the  senses  throngh  the 
imagination.  Luxurious  entertainments,  midnight 
dances,  and  licentious  spectacles,  present  at  once 
temptation  and  opportunity  to  female  frailty.1  From 
such  dangers  the  unpolished  wives  of  the  barbarians 
were  secured  by  poverty,  solitude,  and  the  painful 
cares  of  a  domestic  life.  The  German  huts,  open  on 
every  side  to  the  eye  of  indiscretion  or  jealousy,  were 
I  a  better  safeguard  of  conjugal  fidelity  than  the  walls, 
:  the  bolts,  and  the  eunuchs  of  a  Persian  haram.  To 
|  this  reason  another  may  be  added,  of  a  more  honoura- 
|  ble  nature.  The  Germans  treated  their  women  with 
j  esteem  and  confidence,  consulted  them  on  every  occa- 
sion of  importance,  and  fondly  believed,  that  in  their 
breasts  resided  a  sanctity  and  wisdom  more  than 
human.  Some  of  these  interpreters  of  fate,  such  as 
Velleda,  in  the  Batavian  war,  governed,  in  the  name 
of  the  deity,  the  fiercest  nations  of  Germany."1  The 
rest  of  the  sex,  without  being  adored  as  goddesses, 
were  respected  as  the  free  and  equal  companions  of 
soldiers ;  associated  even  by  the  marriage  ceremony  to 
a  life  of  toil,  of  danger,  and  of  glory."  In  their  great  in- 
vasions, the  camps  of  the  barbarians  were  filled  with  a 
multitude  of  women,  who  remained  firm  and  undaunted 
amidst  the  sound  of  arms,  the  various  forms  of  destruc- 
tion, and  the  honourable  wounds  of  their  sons  and 
husbands."  Fainting  armies  of  Germans  have,  more 
than  once,  been  driven  back  upon  the  enemy,  by  the 
generous  despair  of  the  women,  who  dreaded  death 
much  less  than  servitude.  If  the  day  was  irrecovera- 
bly lost,  they  well  knew  how  to  deliver  themselves  and 
their  children,  with  their  own  hands,  from  an  insulting 
victor. p  Heroines  of  such  a  cast  may  claim  our  ad- 
miration ;  but  they  were  most  assuredly  neither  lovely, 
nor  very  susceptible  of  love.  Whilst  they  affected  to 
emulate  the  stern  virtues  of  man,  they  must  have  re- 
signed that  attractive  softness,  in  which  principally 
consists  the  charm  and  weakness  of  woman.  Con- 
scious pride  taught  the  German  females  to  suppress 
every  tender  emotion  that  stood  in  competition  with 
honour,  and  the  first  honour  of  the  sex  has  ever  been 
that  of  chastity.  The  sentiments  and  conduct  of  these 
high-spirited  matrons  may,  at  once,  be  considered  as  a 
cause,  as  an  effect,  and  as  a  proof  of  the  general  cha- 
racter of  the  nation.  Female  courage,  however  it  may 
be  raised  by  fanaticism,  or  confirmed  by  habit,  can  be 


k  The  adulteress  was  whipped  through  the  village.  Neither  wealth 
nor  beauty  could  inspire  compassion,  or  procure  her  a  second  hus- 
band, 18,19. 

■  Ovid  employs  two  hundred  lines  in  the  research  of  places  the 
most  favourable  to  love.  Above  all,  he  considers  the  theatre  as  the 
best  adapted  to  collect  the  beauties  of  Rome,  and  to  melt  them  into 
tenderness  and  sensuality. 

m  Tacit.  Hist,  iv.61,  65. 

n  The  marriage  present  was  a  yoke  of  oxen,  horses,  and  arms.  See 
Germ.  c.  1H.   Tacitus  is  somewhat  too  florid  on  the  subject. 

°  The  change  of  czigere  into  exugere  is  a  most  excellent  cor- 
rection. 

p  Tacit.  Germ.  c.  7.  Plutarch  in  Mario.  Before  the  wives  of  the 
Teutones  destroyed  themselves  and  their  children,  they  had  offered 
to  surrender,  on  condition  that  they  should  be  received  as  the  slaves 
of  the  vestal  virgins. 
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only  a  faint  and  imperfect  imitation  of  the  manly 
valour  that  distinguishes  the  age  or  country  in  which 
it  may  be  found. 

Rcli"ion  The  religious  system  of  the  Germans 
'  (if  the  wild  opinions  of  savages  can  de- 
serve that  name)  was  dictated  by  their  wants,  their 
fears,  and  their  ignorance.i  They  adored  the  great 
visible  objects  and  agents  of  nature,  the  sun  and  the 
moon,  the  fire  and  the  earth ;  together  with  those 
imaginary  deities,  who  were  supposed  to  preside  over 
the  most  important  occupations  of  human  life.  They 
were  persuaded  that,  by  some  ridiculous  arts  of  divina- 
tion, they  could  discover  the  will  of  the  superior 
beings,  and  that  human  sacrifices  were  the  most  pre- 
cious and  acceptable  offering  to  their  altars.  Some 
applause  has  been  hastily  bestowed  on  the  sublime 
notion,  entertained  by  that  people,  of  the  Deity,  whom 
they  neither  confined  within  the  walls  of  a  temple, 
nor  represented  by  any  human  figure ;  but  when  we 
recollect,  that  the  Germans  were  unskilled  in  archi- 
tecture, and  totally  unacquainted  with  the  art  of  sculp- 
ture, we  shall  readily  assign  the  true  reason  of  a  scru- 
ple, which  arose  not  so  much  from  a  superiority  of 
reason,  as  from  a  want  of  ingenuity .r  The  only  tem- 
ples in  Germany  were  dark  and  ancient  groves,  con- 
secrated by  the  reverence  of  succeeding  generations. 
Their  secret  gloom,  the  imagined  residence  of  an  in- 
visible power,  by  presenting  no  distinct  object  of  fear 
or  worship,  impressed  the  mind  with  a  still  deeper 
sense  of  religious  horror and  the  priests,  rude  and 
illiterate  as  they  were,  had  been  taught  by  experience 
the  use  of  every  artifice  that  could  preserve  and  fortify 
impressions  so  well  suited  to  their  interest. 

Its  effects  iii  The  same  ignorance,  which  renders 
peace ;  barbarians  incapable  of  conceiving  or 
embracing  the  useful  restraints  of  laws,  exposes  them 
naked  and  unarmed  to  the  blind  terrors  of  superstition. 
The  German  priests,  improving  this  favourable  tem- 
per of  their  countrymen,  had  assumed  a  jurisdiction 
even  in  temporal  concerns,  which  the  magistrate  could 
not  venture  to  exercise ;  and  the  haughty  warrior 
patiently  submitted  to  the  lash  of  correction,  when  it 
was  inflicted,  not  by  any  human  power,  but  by  the 
immediate  order  of  the  god  of  war.'  The  defects  of 
civil  policy  were  sometimes  supplied  by  the  interpo- 
sition of  ecclesiastical  authority.  The  latter  was  con- 
stantly exerted  to  maintain  silence  and  decency  in  the 
popular  assemblies;  and  was  sometimes  extended  to 
a  more  enlarged  concern  for  the  national  welfare.  A 
solemn  procession  was  occasionally  celebrated  in  the 
present  countries  of  Mecklenburgh  and  Pomerania. 
The  unknown  symbol  of  the  Earth,  covered  with  a 
thick  veil,  was  placed  on  a  carriage  drawn  by  cows ; 
and  in  this  manner  the  goddess,  whose  common  resi- 
dence was  in  the  isle  of  Rugen,  visited  several  adja- 
cent tribes  of  her  worshippers.  During  her  progress 
the  sound  of  war  was  hushed,  quarrels  were  suspend- 
ed, arms  laid  aside,  and  the  restless  Germans  had  an 
opportunity  of  tasting  the  blessings  of  peace  and  har- 
mony." The  truce  of  Gnd,  so  often  and  so  ineffectually 
proclaimed  by  the  clergy  of  the  eleventh  century,  was 
an  obvious  imitation  of  this  ancient  custom.' 

But  the  influence  of  religion  was  far 
m  war.      more  powerful  to  inflame,  than  to  mode- 
rate, the  fierce  passions  of  the  Germans.  Interest 
and  fanaticism  often  prompted  its  ministers  to  sanctify 


q  Tacitus  has  employed  a  few  lines,  and  Cluverius  one  hundred 
and  twenty-four  pages,  on  this  obscure  subject.  The  former  dis- 
covers in  Germany  the  gods  of  Greece  and  Rome.  The  latter  is 
positive,  that,  under  the  emblems  of  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the 
fire,  his  pious  ancestors  worshipped  the  Trinity  in  unity. 

r  [The  ancient  Germans  had  misshapen  idols,  and  as  soon  as  they 
began  to  build  fixed  habitations  for  themselves  thev  raised  also  tem- 
ples,such  as  that  lo  the  goddess  Tanfana,  who  presided  over  divina- 
tion.   (See  Adelung  Bin,  ane.  des  Oemains,  p.  296.) — OA 

sThe  sacred  wood,  described  with  such  sublime  horror  by  Lucan. 
was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Marseilles  ;  but  there  were  many  of 
the  same  kind  in  Germany. 

t  Tacit.  Germania,  c.  7.  "  Tacit.  Germania,  c.  40. 

v  See  Dr.  Robertson's  History  of  Charles  V.  vol.  i.  note  10 


the  most  daring  and  the  most  unjust  enterprises,  by 
the  approbation  of  Heaven,  and  full  assurances  of 
success.  The  consecrated  standards,  long  revered  in 
the  grove  of  superstition,  were  placed  in  the  front  of 
the  battle  jw  and  the  hostile  army  was  devoted  with 
dire  execrations  to  the  gods  of  war  and  of  thunder.1 
In  the  faith  of  soldiers  (and  such  were  the  Germans) 
cowardice  is  the  most  unpardonable  of  sins.  A  brave 
man  was  the  worthy  favourite  of  their  martial  deities  ; 
the  wretch,  who  had  lost  his  shield,  was  alike  banish- 
ed from  the  religious  and  the  civil  assemblies  of  his 
countrymen.  .Some  tribes  of  the  north  seem  to  have 
embraced  the  doctrine  of  transmigration,'  others 
imagined  a  gross  paradise  of  immortal  drunkenness.' 
All  agreed,  that  a  life  spent  in  arms,  and  a  glorious 
death  in  battle,  were  the  best  preparations  for  a  happy 
futurity,  either  in  this  or  in  another  world. 

The  immortality  so  vainly  promised    „,    ,  , 

•  .i  -  j  The  bards. 

by  the  priests,  was,  m  some  degree, 
conferred  by  the  bards.  That  singular  order  of  men 
has  most  deservedly  attracted  the  notice  of  all  who 
have  attempted  to  investigate  the  antiquities  of  the 
Celts,  the  Scandinavians,  and  the  Germans.  Their 
genius  and  character,  as  well  as  the  reverence  paid  to 
that  important  office,  have  been  sufficiently  illustrated. 
But  we  cannot  so  easily  express,  or  even  conceive,  the 
enthusiasm  of  arms  and  glory  which  they  kindled  in 
the  breast  of  their  audience.  Among  a  polished  peo- 
ple, a  taste  for  poetry  is  rather  an  amusement  of  the 
fancy,  than  a  passion  of  the  soul.  And  yet,  when  in 
calm  retirement  we  pursue  the  combats  described  by 
Homer  or  Tasso,  we  are  insensibly  seduced  by  the 
fiction,  and  feel  a  momentary  glow  of  martial  ardour. 
But  how  faint,  how  cold  is  the  sensation  which  a 
peaceful  mind  can  receive  from  solitary  study  !  It 
was  in  the  hour  of  battle,  or  in  the  feast  of  victory,  that 
the  bards  celebrated  the  glory  of  heroes  of  ancient 
days,  the  ancestors  of  those  wrarlike  chieftains,  who 
listened  with  transport  to  their  artless  but  animated 
strains.  The  view  of  arms  and  of  danger  heightened 
the  effect  of  the  military  song  and  the  passions 
which  it  tended  to  excite,  the  desire  of  fame,  and  the 
contempt  of  death,  were  the  habitual  sentiments  of  a 
German  mind.b 

Such  was  the  situation,  and  such  were  „ 

.1  n   .i  ±   r~>  Causes  which 

the  manners,  ot  the  ancient  Germans,  checked  the 
Their  climate,  their  want  of  learning,  of  progress  of 
arts,  and  of  laws,  their  notions  of  honour,  the  Germans 
of  gallantry,  and  of  religion,  their  sense  of  freedom, 
impatience  of  peace,  and  thirst  of  enterprise,  all  con- 
tributed to  form  a  people  of  military  heroes.    And  yet 
we  find,  that,  during  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years  that  elapsed  from  .the  defeat  of  Varus  to  the 


w  Tacit.  Germ.  c.  7.  These  standards  were  only  the  heads  of 
wild  beasts. 

1  See  an  instance  of  this  custom,  Tacit.  Annal.  xiii.  57. 

y  Ceesar,  Uiodorus,  and  Lucan,  seem  to  ascribe  this  doctrine  to  the 
Gauls,  but  M.  Pelloutier  (Hisioire  des  Celtes,  I.  iii.  c.  18.)  labours  to 
reduce  their  expressions  to  a  more  orthodox  sense. 

2  Concerning  this  gross  but  alluring  doctrine  of  the  Edda,  see 
Fable  xx.  in  the  curious  version  of  that  book,  published  by  M.  Mal- 
let, in  his  introduction  to  the  History  of  Denmark. 

a  [Besides  their  war  songs,  the  Germans  sung  at  their  feasts  (Tacit. 
Ann.  hook  i.e.  65.)  and  over  the  dead  bodies  of  their  heroes.  Theo- 
doric,  king  of  the  Goths,  being  killed  in  a  fight  against  Atlila,  was 
honoured  with  songs  as  they  bore  him  from  the  field  of  battle  (Jor- 
nandes,  c.  41).  The  same  honours  were  paid  to  the  remains  of  At- 
tila  (Jornandes,  c.  49). 

According  lo  some  historians,  the  Germans  siuig  songs  also  at 
their  weddings ;  but  this  appears  to  me  to  he  little  in  accordance 
with  their  customs.  Marriage  with  them  was  nothing  more  than 
the  purchase  of  a  woman.  Besides,  we  find  but  one  example — that 
of  the  Gothic  king  Ataulphus,  who  sung  himself  the  nuptial  hymn 
when  he  espoused  Placidia,  I  he  sister  of  the  emperors  Arcadius  and 
Honorius  (Olympiodor,  p.  8.) — but  this  marriage  was  celebrated  ac- 
cording lo  the  rites  of  the  Romans.  With  them  songs  were  a  part 
of  the  nuptial  ceremony  (Adelung  Hist.  ane.  des  Oermams,  pa>*e 
382). —  G.] 

b  See  Tacit.  Germ.  c.  3.  Diod.  Sicul.  1.  v.  Strabo.  I.  iv.  p.  197.  The 
classical  reader  may  rPmembcr  the  rank  of  Demodocus  in  the  Pha*a- 
cian  court,  and  the  ardour  infused  by  Tyrta-us  into  the  fainting 
Spartans.  Vet  there  is  lillle  probability  that  the  Greeks  and  the 
Germans  were  the  same  people.  Much  learned  trifling  inijbt  bo 
spared,  if  our  antiquarians  w  ould  condescend  to  reflect,  that  similai 
manners  will  naturally  be  produced  by  similar  situations. 
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reign  of  Decius,  these  formidable  barbarians  made  few 
considerable  attempts,  and  not  any  material  impres- 
sion, on  the  luxurious  and  enslaved  provinces  of  the 
empire.  Their  progress  was  checked  by  their  want 
of  arms  and  discipline,  and  their  fury  was  diverted  by 
the  intestine  divisions  of  ancient  Germany. 

I.  It  has  been  observed,  with  ingenuity, 
Want  of  arms,  and  nQt  wjtnout  truth,  that  the  command  of 
iron  aoon  gives  a  nation  the  command  of  gold.  But  the 
rude  tribes  of  Germany,  alike  destitute  of  both  those 
valuable  metals,  were  reduced  slowly  to  acquire,  by 
their  unassisted  strength,  the  possession  of  the  one  as 
well  as  the  other.  The  face  of  a  German  army  dis- 
played their  poverty  of  iron.  Swords,  and  the  longer 
kind  of  lances,  they  could  seldom  use.  Their  frameee 
(as  they  called  them  in  their  own  language)  were  long 
spears  headed  with  a  sharp  but  narrow  iron  point,  and 
which,  as  occasion  required,  they  either  darted  from  a 
distance,  or  pushed  in  close  onset.  With  this  spear, 
and  with  a  shield,  their  cavalry  was  contented.  A 
multitude  of  darts,  scattered0  with  incredible  force, 
were  an  additional  resource  of  the  infantry.  Their 
military  dress,  when  they  wore  any,  was  nothing  more 
than  a  loose  mantle.  A  variety  of  colours  was  the 
only  ornament  of  their  wooden  or  osier  shields.  Few 
of  the  chiefs  were  distinguished  by  cuirasses,  scarce 
any  by  helmets.  Though  the  horses  of  Germany 
were  neither  beautiful,  swift,  or  practised  in  the  skil- 
ful evolutions  of  the  Roman  menage,  several  of  the 
nations  obtained  renown  by  their  cavalry;  but,  in 
general,  the  principal  strength  of  the  Germans  con- 
sisted in  their  infantry/  which  was  drawn  up  in  seve- 
ral deep  columns,  according  to  the  distinction  of  tribes 

fa-  ■  i-  and  families.  Impatient  of  fatip-ue  or 
and  of  discipline.    ,  ,        ,        ,    ,e    1      ,  .       s    ,  , 

delay,  these  halt-armed  warriors  rushed 

to  battle  with  dissonant  shouts  and  disordered  ranks  ; 
and  sometimes,  by  the  effort  of  native  valour,  prevailed 
over  the  constrained  and  more  artificial  bravery  of  the 
Roman  mercenaries.  But  as  the  barbarians  poured 
forth  their  whole  souls  on  the  first  onset,  they  knew 
not  how  to  rally  or  to  retire.  A  repulse  was  a  sure 
defeat ;  and  a  defeat  was  most  commonly  sure  de- 
struction. When  we  recollect  the  complete  armour 
of  the  Roman  soldiers,  their  discipline,  exercises,  evo- 
lutions, fortified  camps,  and  military  engines,  it  ap- 
pears a  just  matter  of  surprise,  how  the  naked  and 
unassisted  valour  of  the  barbarians  could  dare  to  en- 
counter in  the  field  the  strength  of  the  legions,  and 
the  various  troops  of  the  auxiliaries,  which  seconded 
their  operations.  The  contest  was  too  unequal,  till 
the  introduction  of  luxury  had  enervated  the  vigour, 
and  a  spirit  of  disobedience  and  sedition  had  relaxed 
the  discipline,  of  the  Roman  armies.  The  introduction 
of  barbarian  auxiliaries  into  those  armies,  was  a  mea- 
sure attended  with  very  obvious  dangers,  as  it  might 
gradually  instruct  the  Germans  in  the  arts  of  war  and  of 
policy.  Although  they  were  admitted  in  small  num- 
bers, and  with  the  strictest  precaution,  the  example  of 
Civilis  was  proper  to  convince  the  Romans,  that  the 
danger  was  not  imaginary,  and  that  their  precautions 
were  not  always  sufficient.6  During  the  civil  wars  that 
followed  the  death  of  Nero,  that  artful  and  intrepid 
Batavian,  whom  his  enemies  condescended  to  compare 
with  Hannibal  and  Sertorius,f  formed  a  great  design  of 
freedom  and  ambition.  Eight  Batavian  cohorts,  re- 
nowned in  the  wars  of  Britain  and  Italy,  repaired  to 
his  standard.  He  introduced  an  army  of  Germans  into 
Gaul,  prevailed  on  the  powerful  cities  of  Treves  and 
Langres  fo  embrace  his  cause,  defeated  the  legions, 

<■  Missilia  spargunt,  Tacit.  Germanin,  c.  C.  EiMier  that  historian 
used  a  vague  expression,  or  he  meant  that  they  were  thrown  at 
random. 

i  It  was  their  principal  distinction  from  the  Sarmatians,  who 
generally  fought  on  horseback. 

=  The  relation  of  this  enterprise  occupies  a  great  part  of  the  fourth 
and  fifth  hooks  of  the  history  of  Tacitus,  and  is  more  remarkahle 
■  for  its  eloquence  than  perspicuity.  Sir  Henry  Saville  has  observed 
several  inaccuracies. 

f  Tacit.  Hist.  iv.  in.    Like  them,  he  had  lost  an  eye. 


destroyed  their  fortified  camps,  and  employed  against 
the  Romans  the  military  knowledge  which  he  had  ac- 
quired in  their  service.  When  at  length,  after  an  ob- 
stinate struggle,  he  yielded  to  the  power  of  the  empire, 
Civilis  secured  himself  and  his  country  by  an  honour- 
able treaty.  The  Batavians  still  continued  to  occupy 
the  islands  of  the  Rhine/  the  allies,  not  the  servants, 
of  the  Roman  monarchy. 

II.  The  strength  of  ancient  Germany  civil  dissensions 
appears  formidable,  when  we  consider  of  Germany, 
the  effects  that  might  have  been  produced  by  its  united 
effort.  The  wide  extent  of  country  might  very  pos- 
sibly contain  a  million  of  warriors,  as  all  who  were  of 
age  to  bear  arms  were  of  a  temper  to  use  them.  But 
this  fierce  multitude,  incapable  of  concerting  or  exe- 
cuting any  plan  of  national  greatness,  was  agitated 
by  various  and  often  hostile  intentions.  Germany 
was  divided  into  more  than  forty  independent  states  ; 
and,  even  in  each  state,  the  union  of  the  several  tribes 
was  extremely  loose  and  precarious.  The  barbarians 
were  easily  provoked ;  they  knew  not  how  to  forgive 
an  injury,  much  less  an  insult ;  their  resentments  were 
bloody  and  implacable.  The  casual  disputes  that  so 
frequently  happened  in  their  tumultuous  parties  of 
hunting  or  drinking,  were  sufficient  to  inflame  the 
minds  of  whole  nations ;  the  private  feud  of  any  con- 
siderable chieftains  diffused  itself  among  their  followers 
and  allies.  To  chastise  the  insolent,  or  to  plunder  the 
defenceless,  were  alike  causes  of  war.  The  most  for- 
midable states  of  Germany  affected  to  encompass  their 
territories  with  a  wide  frontier  of  solitude  and  devasta- 
tion. The  awful  distance  preserved  by  their  neigh- 
bours, attested  the  terror  of  their  arms,  and  in  some 
measure  defended  them  from  the  danger  of  unexpected 
incursions.11 

"  The  Bructeri  (it  is  Tacitus  who  now  fomented  by  the 
speaks)  were  totally  exterminated  by  the  policy  of  Rome, 
neighbouring  tribes,'  provoked  by  their  insolence,  al- 
lured by  the  hopes  of  spoil,  and  perhaps  inspired  by 
the  tutelar  deities  of  the  empire.  Above  sixty  thousand 
barbarians  were  destroyed ;  not  by  the  Roman  arms, 
but  in  our  sight,  and  for  our  entertainment.  May  the 
nations,  enemies  of  Rome,  ever  preserve  this  enmity 
to  each  other  !  We  have  now  attained  the  utmost 
verge  of  prosperity/  and  have  nothing  left  to  demand 
of  fortune,  except  the  discord  of  these  barbarians."1 
These  sentiments,  less  worthy  of  the  humanity  than 
of  the  patriotism  of  Tacitus,  express  the  invariable 
maxims  of  the  policy  of  his  countrymen.  They  deemed 
it  a  much  safer  expedient  to  divide  than  to  combat  the 
barbarians,  from  whose  defeat  they  could  derive  neither 
honour  nor  advantage.  The  money  and  negociations 
of  Rome  insinuated  themselves  into  the  heart  of  Ger- 
many ;  and  every  art  of  seduction  was  used  with  dig- 
nity, to  conciliate  those  nations  whom  their  proximity 
to  the  Rhine  or  Danube  might  render  the  most  useful 
friends,  as  well  as  the  most  troublesome  enemies. 
Chiefs  of  renown  and  power  were  flattered  by  the  most 
trifling  presents,  which  they  received  either  as  marks  of 
distinction,  or  as  the  instruments  of  luxury.  In  civil  dis- 
sensions, the  weaker  faction  endeavoured  to  strengthen 
its  interest  by  entering  into  secret  connexions  with  the 
governors  of  the  frontier  provinces.  Every  quarrel 
among  the  Germans  was  fomented  by  the  intrigues  of 
Rome  ;  and  every  plan  of  union  and  public  good  was 


s  It  was  contained  between  the  two  branches  of  the  old  Rhine,  as 
they  subsisted  before  the  face  of  the  country  was  changed  by  art 
and  nature.   See  Cluver.  German.  Antiq.  I.  iii.  c.  30,  37. 

h  Ca;sar  de  Bell.  Gall.  1.  vi.  23. 

'  They  are  mentioned,  however,  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries 
by  Nnzarius,  Animianus,  Claudian,  &c.  as  a  tribe  of  Franks.  See 
Clnver.  Germ.  Antiq.  1.  iii.  c.  13. 

[The  Bructeri  were  a  tribe  of  the  Non-Suevi,  who  dwelt  south  of 
the  Duchy  of  Oldenlmrgh  and  of  Lunenburgh,  upon  the  banks  of  the 
I, ippe,  and  among  the  Hartz  mountains.  It  was  among  them  that 
the  priestess  Velleda  made  herself  celebrated. — O.] 

k  Urgentibus  is  the  common  reading,  but  good  sense,  Lipsius,  and 
some  MSS  declare  for  Vergentibus. 

1  Tacit.  Germani,  c.  33.  The  pious  Abbe  de  la  Blelerio  is  very 
angry  with  Tacitus,  talks  of  the  devil  who  was  a  murderer  from  the 
beginning,  &c.  &c 
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defeated  by  the  stronger  bias  of  private  jealousy  and 
interest."1 

Transient  union  The  general  conspiracy  which  terrified  , 
against  Marcus  ihe  Romans  under  the  reign  ot  Marcus 
Antoninus.  Antoninus,  comprehended  almost  all  the 
nations  of  Germany,  and  even  Sarmatia,  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Rhine  to  that  of  the  Danube."  It  is  impossible 
for  us  to  determine  whether  this  hasty  confederation 
was  formed  by  necessity,  by  reason,  or  by  passion ; 
but  we  may  rest  assured,  that  the  barbarians  were 
neither  allured  by  the  indolence,  or  provoked  by  the 
ambition,  of  the  Roman  monarch.  This  dangerous  in- 
vasion required  all  the  firmness  and  vigilance  of  Mar- 
cus. He  fixed  generals  of  ability  in  the  several  sta- 
tions of  attack,  and  assumed  in  person  the  conduct  of 
the  most  important  province  on  the  Upper  Danube. 
After  a  long  and  doubtful  conflict,  the  spirit  of  the 
barbarians  was  subdued.  The  Quadi  and  the  Marco- 
manni,0  who  had  taken  the  lead  in  the  war,  were  the 
most  severely  punished  in  its  catastrophe.  They  were 
commanded  to  retire  five  miles,?  from  their  own  banks 
of  the  Danube,  and  to  deliver  up  the  flower  of  the  youth, 
who  were  immediately  sent  into  Britain,  a  remote 
island,  where  they  might  be  secure  as  hostages,  and 
useful  as  soldiers.1*  On  the  frequent  rebellions  of  the 
Quadi  and  Marcomanni,  the  irritated  emperor  resolved 
to  reduce  their  country  into  the  form  of  a  province. 
His  designs  were  disappointed  by  death.  This  formi- 
dable league,  however,  the  only  one  that  appears  in 
the  two  first  centuries  of  the  imperial  history,  was 
entirely  dissipated,  without  leaving  any  traces  behind 
in  Germany. 

Distinction  of  the  In  the  course  of  this  introductory  chap- 
German  tribes,  ter,  we  have  confined  ourselves  to  the 
general  outlines  of  the  manners  of  Germany,  without 
attempting  to  describe  or  to  distinguish  the  various 
tribes  which  filled  that  great  country  in  the  time  of 
Caesar,  of  Tacitus,  or  of  Ptolemy.  As  the  ancient, 
or  as  new  tribes,  successively  present  themselves  in 
the  series  of  this  history,  we  shall  concisely  mention 
their  origin,  their  situation,  and  their  particular  cha- 
racter. Modern  nations  are  fixed  and  permanent  so- 
cieties, connected  among  themselves  by  laws  and 
government,  bound  to  their  native  soil  by  arts  and  agri- 
culture. The  German  tribes  were  voluntary  and  fluc- 
tuating associations  of  soldiers,  almost  of"  savages. 
The  same  territory  often  changed  its  inhabitants  in  the 
tide  of  conquest  and  emigration.  The  same  commu- 
nities, uniting  in  a  plan  of  defence  or  invasion,  be- 
stowed a  new  title  on  their  new  confederacy.  The 
dissolution  of  an  ancient  confederacy  restored  to  the 
independent  tribes  their  peculiar  but  long-forgotten  ap- 
pellation. A  victorious  state  often  communicated  its 
own  name  to  a  vanquished  people.  Sometimes  crowds 
of  volunteers  flocked  from  all  parts  to  the  standard  of 
a  favourite  leader ;  his  camp  became  their  country,  and 
some  circumstances  of  the  enterprise  soon  gave  a  com- 
mon denomination  to  the  mixed  multitude.  The  dis- 
tinctions of  the  ferocious  invaders  were  perpetually 
varied  by  themselves,  and  confounded  by  the  astonished 
subjects  of  the  Roman  empire.1. 

Wars,  and  the  administration  of  public 
affairs,  are  the  principal  subjects  of  his- 
tory; but  the  number  of  persons  interested  in  these 


busy  scenes,  is  very  different,  according  to  the  different 
conditions  of  mankind.  In  great  monarchies,  millions 
of  obedient  subjects  pursue  their  useful  occupations  in 
peace  and  obscurity.  The  attention  of  the  writer,  as 
well  as  of  the  reader,  is  solely  confined  to  a  court,  a 
capital,  a  regular  army,  and  the  districts  which  hap- 
pen to  be  the  occasional  scene  of  military  operations. 
But  a  state  of  freedom  and  barbarism,  the  season  of 
civil  commotions,  or  the  situation  of  petty  republics,1 
raises  almost  every  member  of  the  community  into  ac- 
tion, and  consequently  into  notice.  The  irregular  di- 
visions and  the  restless  motions  of  the  people  of  Ger- 
many, dazzle  our  imagination,  and  seem  to  multiply 
their  numbers.  The  profuse  enumeration  of  kings  and 
warriors,  of  armies  and  nations,  inclines  us  to  forget 
that  the  same  objects  are  continually  repeated  under  a 
variety  of  appellations,  and  that  the  most  splendid  ap- 
pellations have  been  frequently  lavished  on  the  most 
inconsiderable  objects. 


Numbers. 


m  .Many  traces  of  this  policy  may  he  discovered  in  Tacitus  and 
Dion  ;  and  many  more  may  he  inferred  from  the  principles  of  human 
nature. 

n  Hist.  August,  p.  31.  Ammian.  Marcellin.  1.  xxxi  c.5.  Aurel. 
Victor.  The  emperor  Marcus  was  reduced  lo  sell  the  rich  furniture 
of  the  palace,  and  to  enlist  slaves  and  rohhers. 

°  The  Marcomanni,  a  colony,  who  from  the  hanks  of  the  Rhine, 
occupied  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  had  once  erected  a  great  and  for- 
midable monarchy  under  their  king  Marohoduus.  See  Strabo,  1.  vii. 
Veil.  Pat.  ii.  105.    Tacit.  Annnl.  ii.  63. 

P  Mr.  Wotton  (History  of  Rome,  p.  166.)  increases  the  prohibition 
to  ten  times  the  distance.  His  reasoning  is  specious,  but  not  conclu- 
sive.   Five  miles  were  sufficient  for  a  fortified  harrier. 

qDion,  I.  lxxi  and  Ixxii. 

r  See  an  excellent  dissertation  on  the  orisin  and  migrations  of  na 
tions  ;  in  the  Memoires  de  1'Academie  des  Inscriptions,  torn,  xviii.  p. 
48—71.  It  is  seldom  that  the  antiquarian  and  the  philosopher  are 
so  happily  blended. 


CHAPTER  X. 

The  emperors  Decius,  Gallus,  JEmilianus,  Valerian,  and 
Gallienus. — The  general  irruption  of  the  barbarians. 
The  thirty  tyrants. 

From  the  great  secular  games  cele-  The  nature  of  the 
brated  by  Philip,  to  the  death  of  the  em-  subject, 
peror  Gallienus,  there  elapsed  twenty  A-  D-  24S~~ 268- 
years  of  shame  and  misfortune.  During  that  calami- 
tous period,  every  instant  of  time  was  marked,  every 
province  of  the  Roman  world  was  afflicted,  by  bar- 
barous invaders  and  military  tyrants,  and  the  ruined 
empire  seemed  to  approach  the  last  and  fatal  moment 
of  its  dissolution.  The  confusion  of  the  times,  and 
the  scarcity  of  authentic  memorials,  oppose  equal  diffi- 
culties to  the  historian,  who  attempts  to  preserve  a 
clear  and  unbroken  thread  of  narration.  Surrounded 
with  imperfect  fragments,  always  concise,  often  ob- 
scure, and  sometimes  contradictory,  he  is  reduced  to 
collect,  to  compare,  and  to  conjecture  :  and  though  he 
ought  never  to  place  his  conjectures  in  the  rank  of 
facts,  yet  the  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  of  the 
sure  operation  of  its  fierce  and  unrestrained  passions, 
might,  on  some  occasions,  supply  the  want  of  historical 
materials. 

There  is  not,  for  instance,  any  difficulty  The  emperor 
in  conceiving,  that  the  successive  murders  Philip, 
of  so  many  emperors  had  loosened  all  the  ties  of  alle- 
giance between  the  prince  and  people ;  that  all  the 
generals  of  Philip  were  disposed  to  imitate  the  ex- 
ample of  their  master  ;  and  that  the  caprice  of  armies, 
long  since  habituated  to  frequent  and  violent  revolu- 
tions, might  every  day  raise  to  the  throne  the  most 
obscure  of  their  fellow-soldiers.    History  can  only 
add,  that  the  rebellion  against  the  emperor  Philip  broke 
out  in  the  summer  of  the  year  two  hundred  and  forty- 
nine,  among  the  legions  of  Massia ;  and  that  a  subaltern 
officer,  named  Marinus,  was  the  object  of  their  seditious 
choice.1    Philip  was  alarmed.    He  dreaded  lest  the 
treason  of  the  Maesian  army  should  prove  the  first 
spark  of  a  general  conflagration.    Distracted  with  the 
consciousness  of  his  guilt  and  of  his  danger,  he  com- 
municated the  intelligence  to  the  senate.    A  gloomy 
silence  prevailed,  the  effect  of  fear,  and  perhaps  of 
disaffection :  till  at  length  Decius,  one  Services,  revolt, 
of  the  assembly,  assuming  a  spirit  wor-  »jfc««fy.*nd  rc,^n 
thy  of  his  noble  extraction,  ventured  to  Deems, 
discover  more  intrepidity  than  the  em-     A-  D- 
peror  seemed  to  possess.    He  treated  the  whole  busi 
ness  with  contempt,  as  a  hasty  and  inconsiderate  tu- 


s  Should  we  suspect  that  Athens  contained  only  21,000  citizens, 
and  Sparta  no  more  than  39,000  ?  See  Hume  and  Wallace  on  the 
number  of  mankind  in  ancient  and  modern  times. 

»  The  expression  used  by  Zosimus  and  Zonaras  may  signify  that 
Marinus  commanded  a  century,  a  cohort,  or  a  legion. 
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mult,  and  Philip's  rival  as  a  phantom  of  royalty,  who 
in  a  very  few  days  would  he  destroyed  by  the  same  in- 
constancy that  had  created  him.  The  speedy  comple- 
tion of  the  prophecy  inspired  Philip  with  a  just  esteem 
for  so  able  a  counsellor ;  and  Decius  appeared  to  him 
the  only  person  capable  of  restoring  peace  and  disci- 
pline to  an  army,  whose  tumultuous  spirit  did  not  im- 
mediately subside  after  the  murder  of  Marinus.  De- 
cius, who  long  resisted  his  own  nomination,  seems  to 
have  insinuated  the  danger  of  presenting  a  leader  of 
merit,  to  the  angry  and  apprehensive  minds  of  the  sol- 
diers ;  and  his  prediction  was  again  confirmed  by  the 
event.  The  legions  of  Massia  forced  their  judge  to  be- 
come their  accomplice.  They  left  him  only  the  alter- 
native of  death  or  the  purple.  His  subsequent  conduct, 
after  that  decisive  measure,  was  unavoidable.  He 
conducted,  or  followed,  his  army  to  the  confines  of 
Italy,  whither  Philip,  collecting  all  his  force  to  repel 
the  formidable  competitor  whom  he  had  raised  up,  ad- 
vanced to  meet  him.  The  imperial  troops  were  su- 
perior in  number  ;b  but  the  rebels  formed  an  army  of 
veterans,  commanded  by  an  able  and  experienced 
leader.  Philip  was  either  killed  in  the  battle,  or  put 
to  death  a  few  days  afterwards  at  Verona.  His  son 
and  associate  in  the  empire  was  massacred  at  Rome  by 
the  prastorian  guards  ;  and  the  victorious  Decius,  with 
more  favourable  circumstances  than  the  ambition  of 
that  age  can  usually  plead,  was  universally  acknow- 
ledged by  the  senate  and  provinces.  It  is  reported, 
that,  immediately  after  his  reluctant  acceptance  of  the 
title  of  Augustus,  he  had  assured  Philip  by  a  private 
message,  of  his  innocence  and  loyalty,  solemnly  pro- 
testing, that,  on  his  arrival  in  Italy,  he  would  resign 
the  imperial  ornaments,  and  return  to  the  condition  of 
an  obedient  subject.  His  professions  might  be  sincere. 
But  in  the  situation  where  fortune  had  placed  him,  it 
was  scarcely  possible  that  he  could  either  forgive  or 
be  forgiven.1 

He  marches       The  emPero>"  Decius  had  employed  a 
against  the    few  months  in  the  works  of  peace  and  the 
'a'd'  250     administration  of  justice,  when  he  was 
•  '  J  '    summoned  to  the  banks  of  the  Danube  by 
the  invasion  of  the  Goths.    This  is  the  first  conside- 
rable occasion  in  which  history  mentions  that  great 
people,  who  afterwards  broke  the  Roman  power,  sacked 
the  capital,  reigned  in  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Italy.  So 
memorable  was  the  part  which  they  acted  in  the  sub- 
version of  the  Western  empire,  that  the  name  of  Goths 
is  frequently  but  improperly  used  as  a  general  appella- 
tion of  rude  and  warlike  barbarism. 
Origin  of  the     In  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century, 
Goths  from  anc[   after  the  conquest  of  Italy,  the 

Scandinavia.         *u  •  r  . 

ijoths,  in  possession  of  present  great- 
ness, very  naturally  indulged  themselves  in  the  pros- 
pect of  past  and  of  future  glory.  They  wished  to  pre- 
serve the  memory  of  their  ancestors,  and  to  transmit 
to  posterity  their  own  achievements.  The  principal 
minister  of  the  court  of  Ravenna,  the  learned  Cassio- 
dorus,  gratified  the  inclination  of  the  conquerors  in  a 
Gothic  history,  which  consisted  of  twelve  books,  now 
reduced  to  the  imperfect  abridgment  of  Jornandes.d 
These  writers  passed  with  the  most  artful  conciseness 
over  the  misfortunes  of  the  nation,  celebrated  its  suc- 
cessful valour,  and  adorned  the  triumph  with  many 
Asiatic  trophies,  that  more  properly  belonged  to  the 
people  of  Scythia.  On  the  faith  of  ancient  songs,  the 
uncertain,  but  the  only,  memorials  of  barbarians,  they 
deduced  the  first  origin  of  the  Goths  from  the  vast 


b  His  hirlii  at  Bubalia,  a  little  village  in  I'annonia,  (Eutrop.  ix. 
Victor  in  Ctesarjb.  et  Epitom.)  seems  to  contradict,  unless  it  was 
merely  accidental,  his  supposed  descent  from  the  Decii.  Six  hun- 
dred years  had  bestowed  nobility  on  the  Decii :  but  at  the  commence- 
ment of  that  period,  they  were  only  plebeians  of  merit,  and  among 
the  first  who  shared  the  consulship  wilh  the  haughty  Pntririans. 
Plcheiie  Decioratn  aninise,  Ur.  Juvenal,  Sat.  viii.  254.  See  the 
spirited  speech  of  Deems,  in  LiV.V,  x.  9,  10. 

c  Zosimus.  I.  i.  p.  20.  Zona  res,  I.  xii.  p.  G24.    Edit.  I.ouvrp. 

A  See  the  prefaces  of  Cassiodorus  and  Jornnndes;  it  is  surprising 
that  the  latter  should  be  omitted  in  the  excellent  edition  published 
■jy  Grotius,  of  the  Gothic  writers. 


island,  or  peninsula,  of  Scandinavia."  That  extreme 
country  of  the  north  was  not  unknown  to  the  conquerors 
of  Italy ;  the  ties  of  ancient  consanguinity  had  been 
strengthened  by  recent  offices  of  friendship  ;  and  a 
Scandinavian  king  had  cheerfully  abdicated  his  savage 
greatness,  that  he  might  pass  the  remainder  of  his  days 
in  the  peaceful  and  polished  court  of  Ravenna/  Many 
vestiges,  which  cannot  be  ascribeil  to  the  arts  of  po- 
pular vanity,  attest  the  ancient  residence  of  the  Goths 
in  the  countries  beyond  the  Baltic.  From  the  time  of 
the  geographer  Ptolemy,  the  southern  part  of  Sweden 
seems  to  have  continued  in  the  possession  of  the  less 
enterprising  remnant  of  the  nation,  and  a  large  territory 
is  even  at  present  divided  into  east  and  west  Gothland. 
During  the  middle  ages,  (from  the  ninth  to  the  twelfth 
century,)  whilst  Christianity  was  advancing  with  a 
slow  progress  into  the  north,  the  Goths  and  the  Swedes 
composed  two  distinct  and  sometimes  hostile  members 
of  the  same  monarchy  J  The  latter  of  these  two  names 
has  prevailed  without  extinguishing  the  former.  The 
Swedes,  who  might  well  be  satisfied  with  their  own 
fame  in  arms,  have,  in  every  age,  claimed  the  kindred 
glory  of  the  Goths.  In  a  moment  of  discontent  against 
the  court  of  Rome,  Charles  the  Twelfth  insinuated, 
that  his  victorious  troops  were  not  degenerated  from 
their  brave  ancestors,  who  had  already  subdued  the 
mistress  of  the  world.11 

Till  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century,  Religion  of  the 
a  celebrated  temple  subsisted  at  Upsal,  Goths, 
the  most  considerable  town  of  the  Swedes  and  Goths. 
It  was  enriched  with  the  gold  which  the  Scandinavians 
had  acquired  in  their  piratical  adventures,  and  sanc- 
tified by  the  uncouth  representations  of  the  three  prin- 
cipal deities,  the  god  of  war,  the  goddess  of  generation, 
and  the  god  of  thunder.  In  the  general  festival,  that 
was  solemnized  every  ninth  year,  nine  animals  of  every 
species  (without  excepting  the  human)  were  sacrificed, 
and  their  bleeding  bodies  suspended  in  the  sacred  grove 
adjacent  to  the  temple.'  The  only  traces  that  now 
subsist  of  this  barbaric  superstition  are  contained  in 
the  Edda,  a  system  of  mythology,  compiled  in  Iceland 
about  the  thirteenth  century,  and  studied  by  the  learned 
of  Denmark  and  Sweden,  as  the  most  valuable  remains 
of  their  ancient  traditions. 

Notwithstanding  the  mysterious  ob-  institutions  and 
scurity  of  the  Edda,  we  can  easily  dis-  death  "f  od'n- 
tinguish  two  persons  confounded  under  the  name  of 
Odin  ;  the  god  of  war,  and  the  great  legislator  of  Scan- 
dinavia. The  latter,  the  Mahomet  of  the  north,  in- 
stituted a  religion  adapted  to  the  climate  and  to  the 
people.  Numerous  tribes  on  either  side  of  the  Baltic 
were  subdued  by  the  invincible  valour  of  Odin,  by  his 
persuasive  eloquence,  and  by  the  fame,  which  he  ac- 
quired, of  a  most  skilful  magician.    The  faith  that  he 


e  On  the  authority  of  Ahlaviaa,  Jornandes  quotes  some  old  Gothic 
chronicles  in  verse.    He  Reb.  Getic-is,  c.  4. 

[The  Goths  inhabited  Scandinavia,  but  were  not  originally  inhabi- 
tants  of  that  country.  This  great  nation  was  anciently  of  the  race 
of  the  Suevi — It  occupied  in  the  time  of  Tacitus,  and  a  long  tinio 
before,  Mecklenhurgh.  Pomerania.  Southern  Prussia,  and  the  north 
west  of  Poland.  A  little  before  the  bin  h  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  in  the  first 
following  years  they  became  subject  to  t  lie  monarchy  of  Marhod,  king 
of  the  Marcomanni:  but  Cotualda,  a  young  Gothic  prince,  delivered 
them  from  this  subjection,  ami  established  bimsnlf  in  power  over  the 
kingdom  of  the  Marcomanni,  already  very  much  enfeebled  by  the 
conquests  of  Tiberius.  The  power  of  the  Goths  at  this  time  must 
have  been  very  great.  The  Sinn.t  Codnru*  (Ilaltic  sea)  probably 
took  its  name  from  them  as  it  afterwards  took  tbe  name  of  Marc 
Snevicum  and  Mare  Fenedicum,  from  the  tune  of  the  ascendancy  of 
tbe  Suevi  and  of  the  Venedi.  The  time  at  which  the  Goths  passed 
into  Scandinavia,  is  unknown.  (See  Adel.  Hist.  avc.  des  Allem.  p. 
200,  Gatterer  Kssai  rf'une  Ustoire  tmivers.  p.  458.)— G.] 

f  Jornandes,  c.  It. 

s  See  in  the  Prolegomena  of  Grotius  some  large  extracts  from 
Adam  of  Bremen,  and  Sato  Grammatii  us.  The  former  wrote  in 
the  vear  1077,  the  latter  flourished  about  tbe  year  1200. 

li  Voltaire,  Histoire  de  Charles  XII.  I.  iii.  'When  the  Austrians 
desired  the  aid  of  the  court  of  Rome  against  Gustavus  Adolphua, 
they  always  represented  that  conqueror  as  the  lineal  successor  of 
Alaric.    ilarte's  History  of  Gustavus,  vol.  ii.  p.  123. 

i  See  Adam  of  Bremen  inGrotii  Prolegomems,  p.  104.  The  temple 
of  Upsal  was  destroyed  by  lugo  king  of  Sweden,  who  began  his 
reign  in  the  year  1075.  and  about  fourscore  years  afterwards  a  Chris- 
tian cathedral  was  erected  on  its  ruins.  Sec  Dnlin'a  History  of 
Sweden,  in  the  Bibliothcque  Hnisonnee. 
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had  propagated,  during  a  long-  and  prosperous  life,  he 
confirmed  by  a  voluntary  death.  Apprehensive  of  the 
ignominious  approach  of  disease  and  infirmity,  he  re- 
solved to  expire  as  became  a  warrior.  In  a  solemn  as- 
sembly of  the  Swedes  and  Goths,  he  wounded  himself 
in  nine  mortal  places,  hastening  away  (as  he  asserted 
with  his  dying  voice)  to  prepare  the  feast  of  heroes  in 
the  palace  of  the  god  of  war.-* 

.       .,  .  '        The  native  and  proper  habitation  of 

Agreeable  nut  ~  .  ,.  .  .  .  1  ,  . r  .  . 
uncertain  hypo-  Odin  is  distinguished  hy  the  appellation 
thesis  concerning  0f  As-gard.  The  happy  resemblance  of 
that  name  with  As-burg,  or  As-of,k  words 
of  a  similar  signification,  has  given  rise  to  an  historical 
system  of  so  pleasing  a  contexture,  that  we  could  al- 
most wish  to  persuade  ourselves  of  its  truth.1  It  is 
supposed  that  Odin  was  the  chief  of  a  tribe  of  barba- 
rians which  dwelt  on  the  banks  of  the  lake  Maeotis,  till 
the  fall  of  Mithridates  and  the  arms  of  Pompey  me- 
naced the  north  with  servitude.  That  Odin,  yielding 
with  indignant  fury  to  a  power  which  he  was  unable  to 
resist,  conducted  his  tribe  from  the  frontiers  of  the 
Asiatic  Sarmatia  into  Sweden,  with  the  great  design 
of  forming,  in  that  inaccessible  retreat  of  freedom,  a 
religion  and  a  people,  which,  in  some  remote  age, 
might  be  subservient  to  his  immortal  revenge  ;  when 
his  invincible  Goths,  armed  with  martial  fanaticism, 
should  issue  in  numerous  swarms  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  polar  circle,  to  chastise  the  oppressors  of 
mankind.™ 

_,  .  .       If  so  many  successive  generations  of 

Emigration  of    ^    ,  i_i      r  •        /•  ■ 

the  Goths  from  Goths  were  capable  or  preserving  a  faint 
Scandinavia  into  tradition  of  their  Scandinavian  origin,  we 
Prussia.  must  not  expect,  from  such  unlettered 

barbarians,  any  distinct  account  of  the  time  and  cir- 
cumstances of  their  emigration.  To  cross  the  Baltic 
was  an  easy  and  natural  attempt.  The  inhabitants  of 
Sweden  were  masters  of  a  sufficient  number  of  large 
vessels,  with  oars,"  and  the  distance  is  little  more  than 
one  hundred  miles  from  Carlscroon  to  the  nearest  ports 
of  Pomerania  and  Prussia.  Here,  at  length,  we  land 
on  firm  and  historic  ground.  At  least  as  early  as  the 
Christian  aera,0  and  as  late  as  the  age  of  the  Antonines,? 
the  Goths  were  established  towards  the  mouth  of  the 
Vistula,  and  in  that  fertile  province  where  the  com- 
mercial cities  of  Thorn,  Elbing,  Koningsberg,  and 
Dantzick,  were  long  afterwards  founded.'  Westward 
of  the  Goths,  the  numerous  tribes  of  the  Vandals  were 
spread  along  the  banks  of  the  Oder,  and  the  sea-coast 
of  Pomerania  and  Mecklenburg.  A  striking  resem- 
blance of  manners,  complexion,  religion,  and  language, 
seemed  to  indicate  that  the  Vandals  and  the  Goths 
were  originally  one  great  people/    The  latter  appear 

j  Mallet,  Introduction  a  I'  Histoire  du  Danneinarc. 

t  Mallet,  c.  iv.  p.  55.  lias  collected  from  Straho,  Pliny.  Ptolemy, 
and  Stephanus  Byzantinus,  the  vestiges  of  such  a  city  and  people. 

[It  cannot  be  true — Boyer  has  proved  that  the  city  of  Asof  was 
not  in  existence, till  the  twelfth  century.  (See  his  dissertation  upon 
the  history  of  Asof,  in  the  second  volume  of  the  collection  of  Hist, 
russe.) — O.] 

m  This  wonderful  expedition  of  Odin,  which,  by  deducing  the  en- 
mity of  the  Goths  and  Romans  from  so  memorable  a  cause,  might 
supply  the  noble  groundwork  of  an  epic  poem,  cannot  safely  be  re- 
ceived as  authentic  history.  According  to  the  obvious  sense  of  the 
Edda,  and  the  interpretation  of  the  most  skilful  critics,  As-gard,  in- 
stead of  denoting  a  real  city  of  the  Asiatic  Sannatia,  is  the  fictitious 
appellation  of  the  mystic  abode  of  the  gods,  the  Olympus  of  Scandi- 
navia :  from  whence  the  prophet  was  supposed  to  descend  when  he 
announced  his  new  religion  to  the  Gothic  nations,  who  were  al- 
ready seated  in  the  southern  parts  of  Sweden. 

[A  curious  letter  upon  this  subject  maybe  seen,  written  hy  the 
Swedish  Ihre,  judge  of  chancery  at  Upsal,  and  printed  at  Upsal  by 
Edman,  in  1772,  and  translated  into  German,  by  M.  Schloezer,  at 
Gottingen,  l/<3. —  O.] 

»  Tacit.  Germania,  c.  44. 

0  Tacit.  Annal.  ii.  62.  If  we  could  yield  a  firm  assent  to  the  na- 
vigations of  Pytheas  of  Marseilles,  we  must  allow  that  the  Goths 
had  passed  the  Baltic  at  least  three  hundred  years  before  Christ. 

]i  Ptolemy,  I.  ii. 

1  By  the  German  colonies  who  followed  the  arms  of  the  Teutonic 
knights.  The  conquest  and  conversion  of  Prussia  were  completed 
by  those  adventurers  in  the  thirteenth  century. 

r  Pliny  (Hist.  Natur.  iv.  14.)  and  Procnpius  (in  Bell.  Vandal.  1.  i. 
c.  1.)  agree  in  this  opinion.  They  lived  in  distant  ages,  and  pos- 
sessed different  means  of  investigating  the  truth. 

[This  opinion  has  very  little  probability,  the  Vandalsand  the  Goths 
belonged  equally  to  the  great  division  of  the  Suevi ;  hut  the  two 
tribes  were  very  different.    Those  who  have  written  upon  this  part 


to  have  been  subdivided  into  Ostrogoths,  Visigoths, 
and  Gepida?."  The  distinction  among  the  Vandals  was 
more  strongly  marked  by  the  independent  names  of 
Heruli,  Burgundians,  Lombards,  and  a  variety  of  other 
petty  states  many  of  which,  in  a  future  age,  expanded 
themselves  into  powerful  monarchies. 

In  the  age  of  the  Antonines,  the  Goths  From  Prussia  to 
were  still  seated  in  Prussia.  About  the  the  Ukraine, 
reign  of  Alexander  Severus,  the  Roman  province  of 
Dacia  had  already  experienced  their  proximity  by  fre- 
quent and  destructive  inroads.'  In  this  interval,  there- 
fore, of  about  seventy  years,  we  must  place  the  second 
migration  of  the  Goths  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Euxine  ; 
but  the  cause  that  produced  it  lies  concealed  among 
the  various  motives  which  actuate  the  conduct  of  un- 
settled barbarians.  Either  a  pestilence,  or  a  famine, 
a  victory,  or  a  defeat,  an  oracle  of  the  gods,  or  the 
eloquence  of  a  daring  leader,  were  sufficient  to  impel 
the  Gothic  arms  on  the  milder  climates  of  the  south. 
Besides  the  influence  of  a  martial  religion,  the  num- 
bers and  spirit  of  the  Goths  were  equal  to  the  most 
dangerous  adventures.  The  use  of  round  bucklers 
and  short  swords  rendered  them  formidable  in  a  close 
engagement :  the  manly  obedience  which  they  yielded 
to  hereditary  kings,  gave  uncommon  union  and  stabili- 
ty to  their  councils  :  u  and  the  renowned  Amala,  the 
hero  of  that  age,  and  the  tenth  ancestor  of  Theodoric, 
king  of  Italy,  enforced,  by  the  ascendant  of  personal 
merit,  the  prerogative  of  his  birth,  which  he  derived 
from  the  Jl7ises,  or  demigods  of  the  Gothic  nation." 

The  fame  of  a  great  enterprise  ex-  The  Golhic  na. 
cited  the  bravest  warriors  from  all  the  tion  increases  in 
Vandal  ic  states  of  Germany,  many  of     its  march, 
whom  are  seen  a  few  years  afterwards  combating 
under  the  common  standard  of  the  Goths. w    The  first 
motions  of  the  emigrants  carried  them  to  the  banks  of 
the  Prypee,  a  river  universally  conceived  by  the  an- 
cients to  be  the  southern  branch  of  the  Borysthe- 
nes.x    The  windings  of  that  great  stream  through  the 
plains  of  Poland  and  Russia,  gave  a  direction  to  their 
line  of  march,  and  a  constant  supply  of  fresh  water 
and  pasturage  to  their  numerous  herds  of  cattle.  They 
followed  the  unknown  course  of  the  river,  confident 
in  their  valour,  and  careless  of  whatever  power  might 

of  History,  appear  to  me  to  have  neglected  to  observe  that  the  an- 
cients almost  always  gave  the  name  of  the  powerful  and  conquering 
people,  to  all  the  weak  and  conquered  tribes  ;  thus  Pliny  calls  all  the 
nations  of  the  north-west  of  Europe  Pindilli,  Vandals,  because  at 
this  time  the  Vandals  were  without  doubt  the  most  powerful  tribe — 
Ca-sar  on  the  contrary,  ranks  under  the  name  of  Suevl  most  of  the 
tribes  which  Pliny  classes  under  that  of  Vandals,  because  that  the 
Snevi,  properly  so  called,  were  then  the  most  powerful  tribe  of  Ger- 
many. When  the  Goths,  becoming  in  their  turn  conquerors,  had  sub- 
jected the  colonies,  they  found  in  their  way,  these  colonies  lost  their 
name,  when  they  lost  their  liberty,  and  became  of  the  Gothic  family. 
The  Vandals  themselves  were  considered  then  as  Goths:  the  Heruli, 
the  Gepidae,  &.c.  in  the  same  manner.  A  common  origin  was  thus 
attributed  to  nations,  who  had  been  united  only  by  the  conquests  of 
one  nation,  and  this  confusion  lias  caused  innumerable  errors  in 
history.—  Q] 

s  The  Astro  and  Visi,  the  eastern  and  western  Goths,  obtained 
those  denominations  from  their  original  seats  in  Scandinavia.  In 
all  their  future  marches  and  settlements,  they  preserved,  with  their 
names,  the  same  relative  situation.  When  they  first  departed  from 
Sweden,  the  infant  colony  was  contained  in  three  vessels.  The 
third  being  a  heavy  sailer,  lagged  behind,  and  the  crew,  which  af- 
terwards swelled  into  a  nation,  received  from  that  circumstance  the 
appellation  of  Gepid.-e  or  Loiterers.    Jornandes, c.  17. 

[It  was  not  in  Scandinavia  that  the  Goths  were  divided  into  Os- 
trogoths and  Viso  Goths:  this  division  took  place  after  their  irrup- 
tion into  Dacia,  in  the  third  century.  Those  who  came  from  Meck- 
lenburgh  and  Pomerania.  were  called  Visigoths  :  those  who  came 
from  the  south  of  Prussia  and  the  north  west  of  Poland,  were  named 
Ostrogoths.  (Adel.  Hist.  anc.  des  Allem.p.  202.  Gatt.  Hist,  univcrs. 
p.  431.— O.] 

t  See  a  fragment  of  Peter  Patricius  in  the  oxcerpta  Legationum  ; 
and  with  regard  to  its  probable  date,  sec  Tillemont,  Hist,  des  Em- 
pereurs,  torn.  iii.  p.  346. 

u  Omnium  barum  gentium  insijne.  rotunda  scuta,  breves  gladii,  et 
erga  reges  obsequium.  Tacit.  Germania,  c.  43.  The  Goths  probably 
acquired  their  iron  by  the  commerce  of  amber. 

»  Jornandes,  c.  13,  14. 

w  The  Heruli,  and  the  Uregundi  or  Bnrgundi,  are  particularly 
mentioned.  See  Mascou's  History  of  the  Germans,  I  v.  A  passage 
in  the  Augustan  History,  p.  2*.  seems  to  allude  to  this  great  emigra- 
tion. The  Maicomannic  war  was  partly  occasioned  by  the  pressure 
of  barbarous  tribes,  who  fled  before  the  arms  of  more  northern  bar- 
barians. 

*  D'Anville  Geographie  Anciennc,  and  the  third  part  of  his  in- 
comparable map  of  Europe. 
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oppose  their  progress.  The  Bastarnae  and  the  Venedi 
were  the  first  who  presented  themselves  ;  and  the 
flower  of  their  youth,  either  from  choice  or  compul- 
sion, increased  the  Gothic  army.  The  Bastarnae  dwelt 
on  the  northern  side  of  the  Carpathian  mountains  :  the 
immense  tract  of  land  that  separated  the  Bastarnae 
from  the  savages  of  Finland,  was  possessed,  or  rather 
wasted,  by  the  Venedi : y  we  have  some  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  first  of  these  nations  which  distinguish- 
ed itself  in  the  Macedonian  war,z  and  was  afterwards 
divided  into  the  formidable  tribes  of  the  Peucini,  the 
Borani,  the  Carpi,  &c.  derived  its  origin  from  the  Ger- 
mans.1 With  better  authority,  a  Sarmatian  extrac- 
tion may  be  assigned  to  the  Venedi,  who  rendered 
themselves  so  famous  in  the  middle  ages.b  But  the 
Distinction  of  confusion  of  blood  and  manners  on  that 
Germans  and  doubtful  frontier  often  perplexed  the 
Sarmat.ans.  mogt  accurate  observers.*  As  the  Goths 
advanced  near  the  Euxine  sea,  they  encountered  a 
purer  race  of  Sarmatians,  the  Jazyges,  the  Alani,*  and 
the  Roxolani;  and  they  were  probably  the  first  Ger- 
mans who  saw  the  mouths  of  the  Borysthenes,  and  of 
the  Tanais.  If  we  inquire  into  the  characteristic 
marks  of  the  people  of  Germany  and  of  Sarmatia, 
we  shall  discover  that  those  two  great  portions  of 
human  kind  were  principally  distinguished  by  fixed 
huts  or  moveable  tents,  by  a  close  dress,  or  flowing 
garments,  by  the  marriage  of  one  or  of  several  wives, 
by  a  military  force,  consisting,  for  the  most  part, 
either  of  infantry  or  cavalry ;  and  above  all,  by  the 
use  of  the  Teutonic,  or  of  the  Sclavonian,  language ; 
the  last  of  which  has  been  diffused  by  conquest,  from 
the  confines  of  Italy  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Japan. 
Description  of  The  Goths  were  now  in  possession 
the  Ukraine.  0f  the  Ukraine,  a  country  of  consider- 
able extent  and  uncommon  fertility,  intersected  with 
navigable  rivers,  which,  from  either  side,  discharge 
themselves  into  the  Borysthenes;  and  interspersed  with 
large  and  lofty  forests  of  oaks.  The  plenty  of  game 
and  fish,  the  innumerable  bee-hives,  deposited  in  the 
hollow  of  old  trees,  and  in  the  cavities  of  rocks,  and 
forming,  even  in  that  rude  age,  a  valuable  branch  of 
commerce,  the  size  of  the  cattle,  the  temperature  of 
the  air,  the  aptness  of  the  soil  for  every  species  of 
grain,  and  the  luxuriancy  of  the  vegetation,  all  dis- 
played the  liberality  of  nature,  and  tempted  the  in- 
dustry of  man.e  But  the  Goths  withstood  all  these 
temptations,  and  still  adhered  to  a  life  of  idleness,  of 
poverty,  and  of  rapine. 

The  Goths  invade  Tne  Scythian  hordes,  which,  towards 
the  Roman  pro-  the  east,  bordered  on  the  new  settlements 
vmces.  0f  tne  G0ths,  presented  nothing  to  their 

arms,  except  the  doubtful  chance  of  an  unprofitable 


y  Tarit.  Gemiania,  c.  46. 

*  Cluver.  Germ.  Antin.ua,  I.  iii.  c.  43. 

1  [The  Bastarnw  cannot  he  regarded  as  originally  from  Germany. 
Straho  and  Tacitus  appear  to  douht  it— Pliny  alone  positively  calls 
them  Germans.  Ptolemy  and  Dion  call  them  Scythians ;  a  vague 
appellation  at  this  era  of  history.  Titus  Livius,  Plutarch,  and 
Diodorus  of  Sicily,  call  them  Gauls,  and  this  opinion  is  the  most 
probable.  They  were  descended  from  the  Gauls  who  came  into 
Germany  under  the  conduct  of  Sigovessus.  They  are  always  found 
associated  with  the  Gallic  trihes,  such  as  the  Boii,  the  Taurisci,  &c 
and  not  with  the  German  tribes:  The  names  of  their  princes  or 
chiefs,  as  Chlonix,  Chlondicus,  Deldon,  are  not  German  names 
Those  who  established  themselves  in  the  island  of  Peure  in  the 
Danube,  took  the  name  Pucini.  The  Carpi  appeared  in  237,  as  a 
tribe  of  the  Suevi,  and  made  an  irruption  into  Moesia.  At  length 
they  appeared  again  under  the  Ostrogoths,  with  whom  they  proha- 
278  be^']'e  amal?amated-    (See  Mel.  Hist.  anc.  des  Jill.  p.  236  and 

b  The  Venedi,  the  S/avi,  and  the  Antes,  were  the  three  great  tribes 
of  the  same  people.    Jornandes,  c.  24. 

[  These  three  tribes  formed  the  great  nation  of  the  Slavi  —O  1 

c  Tacitus  most  assuredly  deserves  that  title,  and  then  his  cautious 
suspense  is  a  proof  of  his  diligent  inquiries. 

i[Jac.  Reineccius  thinks  that  among  the  Caucasian  mountains 
some  descendants  of  the  nation  of  the  Alani  are  still  found.  The 
Tartars  call  them  Edeki.Jllan  :  they  speak  a  particular  dialect  of 
the  ancient  language  of  the  Tartars  of  Caucasus.  V.  J.  Reineccius 
Descr.  du  Caucas    (in  German.)  p.ii.  p.  15.— Q.] 

'  Genealogical  History  of  the  Tartars,  p.  593.  Mr.  Bell  (Vol.  ii. 
p.  379.)  traversed  the  Ukraine,  in  his  journey  from  Petersburg  to 
Constantinople.  The  modern  face  of  the  country  is  a  just  repre- 
sentation of  the  ancient,  since,  in  the  hands  of  the  Cossacks,  it 
•till  remains  in  a  state  of  nature. 


victory.  But  the  prospect  of  the  Roman  territories 
was  far  more  alluring ;  and  the  fields  of  Dacia  were 
covered  with  rich  harvests,  sown  by  the  hands  of  an 
industrious,  and  exposed  to  be  gathered  by  those  of  a 
warlike,  people.  It  is  probable,  that  the  conquests  of 
Trajan,  maintained  by  his  successors,  less  for  any 
real  advantage,  than  for  ideal  dignity,  had  contributed 
to  weaken  the  empire  on  that  side.  The  new  and  un- 
settled province  of  Dacia  was  neither  strong  enough 
to  resist,  nor  rich  enough  to  satiate,  the  rapaciousness 
of  the  barbarians.  As  long  as  the  remote  banks  of 
the  Niester  were  considered  as  the  boundary  of  the 
Roman  power,  the  fortifications  of  the  Lower  Danube 
were  more  carelessly  guarded,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
Maesia  lived  in  supine  security,  fondly  conceiving 
themselves  at  an  inaccessible  distance  from  any  bar- 
barian invaders.  The  irruptions  of  the  Goths,  under 
the  reign  of  Philip,  fatally  convinced  them  of  their 
mistake.  The  king,  or  leader,  of  that  fierce  nation, 
traversed  with  contempt,  the  province  of  Dacia,  and 
passed  both  the  Niester  and  the  Danube  without  en- 
countering any  opposition  capable  of  retarding  his 
progress.  The  relaxed  discipline  of  the  Roman  troops 
betrayed  the  most  important  posts,  where  they  were 
stationed,  and  the  fear  of  deserved  punishment  in- 
duced great  numbers  of  them  to  enlist  under  the  Gothic 
standard.  The  various  multitude  of  barbarians  ap- 
peared, at  length,  under  the  walls  of  Marcianopolis, 
a  city  built  by  Trajan  in  honour  of  his  sister,  and  at 
that  time  the  capital  of  the  second  Maesia.'  The  in- 
habitants consented  to  ransom  their  lives  and  property, 
by  the  payment  of  a  large  sum  of  money,  and  the  in- 
vaders retreated  back  into  their  deserts,  animated 
rather  than  satisfied,  with  the  first  success  of  their 
arms  against  an  opulent  but  feeble  country.  Intelli- 
gence was  soon  transmitted  to  the  emperor  Decius, 
that  Cniva,  king  of  the  Goths,  had  passed  the  Danube 
a  second  time,  with  more  considerable  forces ;  that  his 
numerous  detachments  scattered  devastation  over  the 
province  of  Maesia,  whilst  the  main  body  of  the  army, 
consisting  of  seventy  thousand  Germans  and  Sarma- 
tians, a  force  equal  to  the  most  daring  achievements, 
required  the  presence  of  the  Roman  monarch,  and  the 
exertion  of  his  military  power. 

Decius  found  the  Goths  engaged  be-  Various  events  of 
fore  Nicopolis,  on  the  Jatrus,  one  of  the  Gothic  war. 
the  many  monuments  of  Trajan's  victo-  A'  D'  sso' 
ries.e  On  his  approach  they  raised  the  siege,  but  with 
a  design  only  of  marching  away  to  a  conquest  of 
greater  importance,  the  siege  of  Philippopolis,  a  city 
of  Thrace,  founded  by  the  father  of  Alexander,  near 
the  foot  of  Mount  Ha;mus.h  Decius  followed  them 
through  a  difficult  country,  and  by  forced  marches ; 
but  when  he  imagined  himself  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  the  rear  of  the  Goths,  Cniva  turned  with 
rapid  fury  on  his  pursuers.  The  camp  of  the  Romans 
was  surprised  and  pillaged,  and,  for  the  first  time, 
their  emperor  fled  in  disorder  before  a  troop  of  half- 
armed  barbarians.  After  a  long  resistance,  Philippo- 
polis, destitute  of  succour,  was  taken  by  storm.'  A 
hundred  thousand  persons  are  reported  to  have  been 
massacred  in  the  sack  of  that  great  city.  J  Many  pris- 
oners of  consequence  became  a  valuable  accession  to 
the  spoil ;  and  Priscus,  a  brother  of  the  late  emperor 

f  In  the  sixteenth  chapter  of  Jornandes,  instead  of  secundo  WaJ- 
siam.  we  may  venture  to  substitute  secundum,  the  second  Ma>sia,  of 
which  Marcianopolis  was  certainly  the  capital.  (See  Hierocles  de 
Provinciis,  and  Wesseling  ad  locum,  p.  636.  Itinerar.)  It  is  sur- 
prising how  this  palpable  error  of  the  scribe  could  escape  the  judi- 
cious correction  of  Grotius. 

[  Marcianopolis,  at  present  Prebislaw  among  the  Bulgarians.  (D' 
Anville  Qeog.  anc.  vol.  i.  p.  311. — O.] 

6  The  plare  is  still  called  Nicop.  The  little  stream,  on  whose  banks 
it  stood,  falls  into  the  Danube.  D'Anville,  Geographie  Ancienne, 
torn.  i.  p.  307. 

b  Stephan.  Byzant.  de  Urbibus.  p.  740.  Wesseling,  Itinerar,  p.  136. 
Zonaras,  by  an  odd  mistake,  ascribes  the  foundation  of  Philippopo- 
lis to  the  immediate  predecessor  of  Decius. 

i  [Now  Philippopolis  or  Philibia :  its  situation  between  hills  gives 
it  also  the  name  'IVimontium.  (D'Anville  Oeonr.  anc.  vol.  i.  n. 
295.— O.] 
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Philip,  blushed  not  to  assume  the  purple  under  the 
protection  of  the  barbarous  enemies  of  Rome.11  The 
time,  however,  consumed  in  that  tedious  siege,  ena- 
bled Decius  to  revive  the  courage,  restore  the  disci- 
pline, and  recruit  the  numbers,  of  his  troops.  He  in- 
tercepted several  parties  of  Carpi,  and  other  Germans, 
who  were  hastening  to  share  the  victory  of  their  coun- 
trymen,1 intrusted  the  passes  of  the  mountains  to 
officers  of  approved  valour  and  fidelity;"1  repaired 
and  strengthened  the  fortifications  of  the  Danube,  and 
exerted  his  utmost  vigilance  to  oppose  either  the  pro- 
gress or  the  retreat  of  the  Goths.  Encouraged  by  the 
return  of  fortune,  he  anxiously  waited  for  an  opportu- 
nity to  retrieve,  by  a  great  and  decisive  blow,  his  own 
glory,  and  that  of  the  Roman  arms." 
Decius  revives  At  tne  same  time  when  Decius  was 
the  office  of  cen- struggling  with  the  violence  of  the 
sor  in  the  per-  tempest,  his  mind,  calm  and  deliberate 

son  ot  \  alenan.        -j       ,  i '■    i  •  •  , 

amidst  the  tumult  of  war,  investigated 
the  more  general  causes,  that,  since  the  age  of  the 
Antonines,  had  so  impetuously  urged  the  decline  of 
the  Roman  greatness.  He  soon  discovered  that  it  was 
impossible  to  replace  that  greatness  on  a  permanent 
basis,  without  restoring  public  virtue,  ancient  princi- 
ples and  manners,  and  the  oppressed  majesty  of  the 
laws.  To  execute  this  noble  but  arduous  design,  he 
first  resolved  to  revive  the  obsolete  office  of  censor ; 
an  office,  which,  as  long  as  it  had  subsisted  in  its 
pristine  integrity,  had  so  much  contributed  to  the  per- 
petuity of  the  state,0  till  it  was  usurped  and  gradu- 
ally neglected  by  the  Cajsars.P  Conscious  that  the 
favour  of  the  sovereign  may  confer  power,  but  that 
the  esteem  of  the  people  can  alone  bestow  authority, 
he  submitted  the  choice  of  the  censor  to  the  unbiassed 
voice  of  the  senate.  By  their  unanimous  votes,  or 
A.  D.  351.  27th  rather  acclamations,  Valerian,  who  was 
Octoher.  afterwards  emperor,  and  who  then  serv- 
ed with  distinction  in  the  army  of  Decius,  was  declar- 
ed the  most  worthy  of  that  exalted  honour.  As  soon 
as  the  decree  of  the  senate  was  transmitted  to  the  em- 
peror, he  assembled  a  great  council  in  his  camp,  and, 
before  the  investiture  of  the  censor  elect,  he  apprized 
him  of  the  difficulty  and  importance  of  his  great  office. 
"  Happy  Valerian,"  said  the  prince  to  his  distinguished 
subject,  "  happy  in  the  general  approbation  of  the  sen- 
ate and  of  the  Roman  republic  !  Accept  the  censorship 
of  mankind ;  and  judge  of  our  manners.  You  will 
select  those  who  deserve  to  continue  members  of  the 
senate ;  you  will  restore  the  equestrian  order  to  its 
ancient  splendour;  you  will  improve  the  revenue,  yet 
moderate  the  public  burthens.  You  will  distinguish  in- 
to regular  classes  the  various  and  infinite  multitude  of 
citizens,  and  accurately  review  the  military  strength, 
the  wealth,  the  virtue,  and  the  resources  of  Rome. 
Your  decisions  shall  obtain  the  force  of  laws.  The 
army,  the  palace,  the  ministers  of  justice,  and  the 
great  officers  of  the  empire,  are  all  subject  to  your  tri- 
bunal. None  are  exempted,  excepting  only  the  ordin- 
ary consuls,''  the  pra?fect  of  the  city,  the  king  of  the 
sacrifices,  and  (as  long  as  she  preserves  her  chastity 
inviolate)  the  eldest  of  the  vestal  virgins.   Even  these 

k  Aurel.  Victor,  c.  29. 

1  Victoria  Carpicm,  on  some  medals  of  Decius,  insinuate  these  ad- 
vantages. 

ra  Glattdiua  (who  afterwards  reigned  with  so  much  glory)  was 
posted  in  the  pass  of  Thermopyla1  with  2U0  Dardinians,  100  heavy 
and  UiO  light  horse,  00  Cretan  archers,  and  1000  well-armed  re- 
cruits. See  an  original  letter  from  the  emperor  to  his  officer,  in  the 
Aususian  Hislory,  p.  200. 

d  Jornandes.  c.  16 — J8.  Zosiinus.  I.  i.  p.  22.  In  the  general  ac- 
count of  this  war,  it  is  easy  to  discover  the  opposite  prejudices  of 
the  Gothic  and  the  Grecian  writer.  In  carelessness  alone  they  are 
alike 

0  Montesquieu,  Grandeur  et  Decadence  des  Romains,  c.  viii.  He 
illustrates  t lie  nature  and  use  of  the  censorship  with  his  usual  inge- 
nuity, and  with  uncommon  precision. 

p  Vespasian  and  Titus  were  the  last  censors.  (Plin.  Hist.  Nalur. 
vii.  49.  Censorinns  de  Die  Natali.)  The  modesty  of  Trajan  refused 
an  honour  which  he  deserved,  and  his  example  became  a  law  to  the 
Antonines.    See  Pliny's  panegyric  c.  45  and  CO. 

q  Yet  in  spile  of  this  exemption,  Pouipcy  appeared  before  that  tri- 
bunal during  bis  consulship.  The  occasion  indeed  was  equally  sin- 
gular and  honourable.    Plutarch  in  Pomp.  p.  030. 


few,  who  may  not  dread  the  severity,  will  anxiously 

solicit  the  esteem,  of  the  Roman  censor."' 

A  magistrate,  invested  with  such  ex-  The  design  im- 
tensive  powers,  would  have  appeared  practicable,  and 
not  so  much  the  minister  as  the  col-  wl",out  eSTect- 
league  of  his  sovereign.'  Valerian  justly  dreaded  an 
elevation  so  full  of  envy  and  of  suspicion.  He  modestly 
urged  the  alarming  greatness  of  the  trust,  his  own 
insufficiency,  and  the  incurable  corruption  of  the 
times.  He  artfully  insinuated,  that  the  office  of  cen- 
sor was  inseparable  from  the  imperial  dignity,  and 
that  the  feeble  hands  of  a  subject  were  unequal  to  the 
support  of  such  an  immense  weight  of  cares  and  of 
power  '  The  approaching  event  of  war  soon  put  an 
end  to  the  ptosecution  of  a  project  so  specious  but  so 
impracticable  ;  and  whilst  it  preserved  Valerian  from 
the  danger,  saved  the  emperor  Decius  from  the  disap- 
pointment, which  would,  most  probably,  have  attend- 
ed it.  A  censor  may  maintain,  he  can  never  restore, 
the  morals  of  a  state.  It  is  impossible  for  such  a 
magistrate  to  exert  his  authority  with  benefit,  or  even 
with  effect,  unless  he  is  supported  by  a  quick  sense 
of  honour  and  virtue  in  the  minds  of  the  people;  by 
a  decent  reverence  for  the  public  opinion,  and  by  a 
train  of  useful  prejudices  combating  on  the  side  of 
national  manners.  In  a  period  when  these  principles 
are  annihilated,  the  censorial  jurisdiction  must  either 
sink  into  empty  pageantry,  or  be  converted  into  a  par- 
tial instrument  of  vexatious  oppression."  It  was  easier 
to  vanquish  the  Goths  than  to  eradicate  the  public 
vices ;  yet,  even  in  the  first  of  these  enterprises,  De- 
cius lost  his  army  and  his  life. 

The  Goths  were  now,  on  every  side,  Defeat  and  death 
surrounded  and  pursued  by  the  Roman  of  Decius  and 
arms.  The  flower  of  their  troops  had  8on' 
perished  in  the  long  siege  of  Philippopolis,  and  the 
exhausted  country  could  no  longer  afford  subsistence 
for  the  remaining  multitude  of  licentious  barbarians. 
Reduced  to  this  extremity,  the  Goths  would  gladly 
have  purchased,  by  the  surrender  of  all  their  booty  and 
prisoners,  the  permission  of  an  undisturbed  retreat. 
But  the  emperor,  confident  of  victory,  and  resolving, 
by  the  chastisement  of  these  invaders,  to  strike  a 
salutary  terror  into  the  nations  of  the  north,  refused  to 
listen  to  any  terms  of  accommodation.  The  high- 
spirited  barbarians  preferred  death  to  slavery.  An  ob- 
scure town  of  Msesia,  called  Forum  Terebronii,1  was 
the  scene  of  the  battle.  The  Gothic  army  was  drawn 
up  in  three  lines,  and,  either  from  choice  or  accident, 
the  front  of  the  third  line  was  covered  by  a  morass. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  action,  the  son  of  Decius,  a 
youth  of  the  fairest  hopes,  and  already  associated  to 
the  hoDours  of  the  purple,  was  slain  by  an  arrow,  in 
the  sight  of  his  afflicted  father;  who,  summoning  all 
his  fortitude,  admonished  the  dismayed  troops,  that 
the  loss  of  a  single  soldier  was  of  little  importance  to 
the  republic.^  The  conflict  was  terrible  ;  it  was  the 
conflict  of  despair  against  grief  and  rage.  The  first 
line  of  the  Goths  at  length  gave  way  in  disorder ;  the 
second,  advancing  to  sustain  it,  shared  its  fate  ;  and 
the  third  only  remained  entire,  prepared  to  dispute  the 
passage  of  the  morass,  which  was  imprudently  at- 
tempted by  the  presumption  of  the  enemy.  "  Here 
the  fortune  of  the  day  turned,  and  all  things  became 
adverse  to  the  Romans:  the  place  deep  with  ooze, 
sinking  under  those  who  stood,  slippery  to  such  as  ad- 
vanced ;  their  armour  heavy,  the  waters  deep ;  nor 
ccmld  they  wield,  in  that  uneasy  situation,  their  weigh- 
ty javelins.   The  barbarians,  on  the  contrary,  were  in- 


'  See  the  original  speech  in  the  Augustan  Hist,  p   173,  174. 

s  This  transaction  might  deceive  Zonaras.  who  supposes  that  Vale- 
rian was  actually  declared  the  colleague  of  Decius,  1.  xii.  p.  625. 

t  Hist.  August,  p.  174.    The  emperor's  reply  is  omitted. 

i)  Such  as  the  attempts  of  Augustus  towards  a  reformation  of 
manners.    Tacit.  Ann.-il.  iii.  24. 

x  Tillemont,  Ilisioire  des  Empereurs,  torn.  iii.  p.  598.  As  Zosimna 
and  some  of  his  followers  mistake  the  Danube  for  the  Tanals,  they 
place  the  field  of  battle  in  the  plains  of  Scythi.i. 

y  Aurelius  Victor  allows  two  distinct  actions  for  the  dealbi  of  tie 
two  Decii ;  but  I  have  preferred  the  account  of  Jornandts. 
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ured  to  encounters  in  the  bogs,  their  persons  tall,  their 
spears  long,  such  as  could  wound  at  a  distance."1  In 
this  morass  the  Roman  army,  after  an  ineffectual  strug- 
gle, was  irrecoverably  lost ;  nor  could  the  body  of  the 
emperor  ever  be  found.a  Such  was  the  fate  of  Decius, 
in  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  age ;  an  accomplished  prince, 
active  in  war,  and  affable  in  peace ; b  who,  together 
with  his  son,  has  deserved  to  be  compared,  both  in  life 
and  death,  with  the  brightest  examples  of  ancient  vir- 
tue.0 

Election  of  Gal-  This  fatal  blow  humbled,  for  a  very 
iv'  Ab  °  ^  little  time,  the  insolence  of  the  legions. 

They  appear  to  have  patiently  expected, 
and  submissively  obeyed,  the  decree  of  the  senate 
which  regulated  the  succession  to  the  throne.  From 
a  just  regard  for  the  memory  of  Decius,  the  imperial 
title  was  conferred  on  Hostilianus,  his  only  surviving 
son ;  but  an  equal  rank,  with  more  effectual  power, 
was  granted  to  Gallus,  whose  experience  and  ability 
seemed  equal  to  the  great  trust  of  guardian  to  the  young 
prince  and  the  distressed  empire.d  The  first  care  of 
the  new  emperor  was  to  deliver  the  Illyrian  provinces 
A  D  25°  I*rom  the  intolerable  weight  of  the  victo- 
rious Goths.  He  consented  to  leave  in 
their  hands  the  rich  fruits  of  their  invasion,  an  im- 
mense booty,  and,  what  was  still  more  disgraceful,  a 
great  number  of  prisoners  of  the  highest  merit  and 
quality. 

Retreat  of  the  He  plentifully  supplied  their  camp 
Goths.  with  every  conveniency  that  could  as- 
suage their  angry  spirits,  or  facilitate  .their  so  much 
wished  for  departure ;  and  he  even  promised  to  pay 
them  annually  a  large  sum  of  gold,  on  condition  they 
should  never  afterwards  infest  the  Roman  territories 
by  their  incusions.e 

Gallus  purchases  In  the  age  of  the  Scipios,  the  most 
peace  by  the  pay-  opulent  kings  of  the  earth,  who  courted 
aiTribu'te"  a""U~  Protection  of  the  victorious  com- 
monwealth, were  gratified  with  such 
trifling  presents  as  could  only  derive  a  value  from  the 
hand  that  bestowed  them ;  an  ivory  chair,  a  coarse 
garment  of  purple,  an  inconsiderable  piece  of  plate, 
or  a  quantity  of  copper  coin.'  After  the  wealth  of 
nations  had  centred  in  Rome,  the  emperors  displa)'- 
ed  their  greatness,  and  even  their  policy,  by  the  regu- 
lar exercise  of  a  steady  and  moderate  liberality  towards 
the  allies  of  the  state.  They  relieved  the  poverty  of 
the  barbarians,  honoured  their  merit,  and  recompensed 
their  fidelity.  These  voluntary  marks  of  bounty  were 
understood  to  flow,  not  from  the  fears,  but  merely 
from  the  generosity  or  the  gratitude  of  the  Romans  ; 
and  whilst  presents  and  subsidies  were  liberally  dis- 
tributed among  friends  and  suppliants,  they  were 
sternly  refused  to  such  as  claimed  them  as  a  debt.s 
Popular  disron-  But  this  stipulation,  of  an  annual  pay- 
tent-  merit  to  a  victorious  enemy,  appeared 
without  disguise  in  the  light  of  an  ignominious  tribute  ; 
the  minds  of  the  Romans  were  not  yet  accustomed  to 
accept  such  unequal  laws  from  a  tribe  of  barbarians  ; 
and  the  prince,  who  by  a  necessary  concession  had 
probably  saved  his  country,  became  the  object  of  the 
general  contempt  and  aversion.    The  death  of  Hos- 


z  I  have  ventured  to  ropy  from  Tacitus  (Annal.  i.  64.)  the  picture 
of  a  similar  engagement  between  a  Roman  army  and  German  tribe. 

a  Jomanrlcs,  c.  18,  Zosimus,  I.  i.  p.  22.  Zonaras,  1.  xii.  p.  627.  Aure- 
lius  Victor. 

b  The  Decii  were  killed  before  the  end  of  the  year  two  hundred 
and  fifty  one,  since  the  new  princes  took  possession  of  the  consul- 
ship on  the  ensuing  calends  of  January. 

c  Hist.  AuEust.  p.  $43.  trives  them  a  very  honourable  place  among 
the  small  number  of  good  emperors  who  reigned  between  Augustus 
and  Dioclesian. 

i  Usee  uhi  Patres  corupcrere    ,  decemunt.  Victor 

in  Cjpsaribus. 
e  Zonaras,  1.  xii.  p.  628. 

f  A  sella,  n  toga,  and  a  golden  -patera  of  five  pounds'  weight,  were 
accepted  with  joy  and  gratitude  by  the  wealthy  king  of  Ejrypt.  (Li. 
vy,  xxvii.  4.)  Quina  miilia  aris,  a  weight  of  copper,  in  value  about 
eighteen  pounds  sterling,  was  the  usual  present  made  to  foreign  am- 
bassadors.   (Livy,  xxxi.  9.) 

g  See  the  firmness  of  a  Roman  general  so  late  as  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander Severus,  in  the  Excerpta  Legationum,  p.  25.  Edit.  Louvre. 
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tilianus,  though  it  happened  in  the  midst  of  a  raging 
pestilence,  was  interpreted  as  the  personal  crime  of 
Gallus  ;  h  and  even  the  defeat  of  the  late  emperor  was 
ascribed  by  the  voice  of  suspicion  to  the  perfidious 
counsels  of  his  hated  successor.'  The  tranquillity 
which  the  empire  enjoyed  during  the  first  year  of  his 
administration,11  served  jather  to  inflame  than  to  ap- 
pease the  public  discontent ;  and,  as  soon  as  the  ap- 
prehensions of  war  were  removed,  the  infamy  of  the 
peace  was  more  deeply  and  more  sensibly  felt. 

But  the  Romans  were  irritated  to  a  victory  and  re- 
still  higher  degree,  when  they  discover-  volt  of  .Smiiia- 
ed  that  they  had  not  even  secured  their  "us-  Am  D-  253- 
repose,  though  at  the  expense  of  their  honour.  The 
dangerous  secret  of  the  wealth  and  weakness  of  the 
empire  had  been  revealed  to  the  world.  New  swarms 
of  barbarians,  encouraged  by  the  success,  and  not  con- 
ceiving themselves  bound  by  the  obligation,  of  their 
brethren,  spread  devastation  through  the  Illyrian  pro- 
vinces, and  terror  as  far  as  the  gates  of  Rome.  The 
defence  of  the  monarchy,  which  seemed  abandoned  by 
the  pusillanimous  emperor,  was  assumed  by  jEmilia- 
!  nus,  governor  of  Pannonia  and  Maesia ;  who  rallied 
the  scattered  forces,  and  revived  the  fainting  spirits  of 
the  troops.  The  barbarians  were  unexpectedly  at- 
tacked, routed,  chased,  and  pursued  beyond  the  Dan- 
ube. The  victorious  leader  distributed  as  a  donative 
the  money  collected  for  the  tribute,  and  the  acclama- 
tions of  the  soldiers  proclaimed  him  emperor  on  the 
field  of  battle.1  Gallus,  who,  careless  of  the  general 
welfare,  indulged  himself  in  the  pleasures  of  Italy, 
was  almost  in  the  same  instant  informed  of  the  suc- 
cess, of  the  revolt,  and  of  the  rapid  approach,  of  his 
aspiring  lieutenant.  He  advanced  to  meet  him  as  far 
as  the  plains  of  Spoleto.  When  the  armies  came  in 
sight  of  each  other,  the  soldiers  of  Gallus  compared 
the  ignominious  conduct  of  their  sovereign  with  the 
glory  of  his  rival.  They  admired  the  valour  of  jEmi- 
lianus  ;  they  were  attracted  by  his  liberality,  for  he 
offered  a  considerable  increase  of  pay  to  all  deserters.™ 

The  murder  of  Gallus,  and  of  his  Gallus  abandoned 
son  Volusianus,  put  an  end  to  the  civil  and  slain, 
war ;  and  the  senate  gave  a  legal  sane-  A-  D'  253-  May* 
tion  to  the  rights  of  conquest.  The  letters  of  ^Emili- 
anus  to  that  assembly  displayed  a  mixture  of  modera- 
tion and  vanity.  He  assured  them,  that  he  should  re- 
sign to  their  wisdom  the  civil  administration  ;  and, 
contenting  himself  with  the  quality  of  their  general, 
would  in  a  short  time  assert  the  glory  of  Rome,  and 
deliver  the  empire  from  all  the  barbarians  both  of  the 
north  and  of  the  east.n  His  pride,  was  flattered  by  the 
applause  of  the  senate ;  and  medals  are  still  extant, 
representing  him  with  the  name  and  attributes  of  Her- 
cules the  Victor,  and  of  Mars  the  Avenger.0 

If  the  new  monarch  possessed  the  ,.  ,  . 

,  ,  .    ,  ;i       .r  Valerian  revenges 

abilities,  he  wanted  the  time,  necessary  the  death  of  Gal- 
to  fulfil  these  splendid  promises.  Less  lus,  and  is  acknow- 
than  four  months  intervened  between  le,!§cd  emPeror- 
his  victory  and  his  fall.?  He  had  vanquished  Gallus: 
he  sunk  under  the  weight  of  a  competitor  more  for- 
midable than  Gallus.  That  unfortunate  prince  had 
sent  Valerian,  already  distinguished  by  the  honourable 
title  of  censor,  to  bring  the  legions  of  Gaul  and  Ger- 
many'1 to  his  aid.  Valerian  executed  that  commission 
with  zeal  and  fidelity,  and  as  he  arrived  too  late  to 
save  his  sovereign,  he  resolved  to  revenge  him.  The 
troops  of  iEmilianus,  who  still  lay  encamped  in  the 
plains  of  Spoleto,  were  awed  by  the  sanctity  of  his 


h  For  the  plague,  see  Jornandes,  c.  19,  and  Victor  in  Cwsarihus. 
■  These  improbable  accusations  are  alleged  by  Zosimus,  l.i.  p.  23, 24,, 
k  Jornandes,  c.  19.  The  Gothic  writer  at  least  observed  the  peace 
which  his  victorious  countrymen  had  sworn  to  Gallus. 
1  Zosimus,  1.  i.  p.  25,  26. 
m  Victor  in  Ca>saribus. 
n  Zonaras,  1.  xii.  p.  628. 
"  Uanduri  Numismata,  p.  94. 

p  Eutropius,  1.  ix.  c.  6.  says  tertio  mense.  Eusehius  omits  this 
emperor. 

q  Zosimus,  1.  i.  p.  28.  Eutropius  and  Victor  station  Valerian's  army 
in  Kh.-ftiu. 
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character,  but  much  more  by  the  superior  strength  of 
his  army ;  and  as  they  were  now  become  as  incapable 
of  personal  attachment  as  they  had  always  been  of 
a.d.253.     constitutional  principle,  they  readily  im- 
August.      brued  their  hands  in  the  blood  of  a  prince 
who  so  lately  had  been  the  object  of  their  partial 
choice.    The  guilt  was  theirs,  but  the  advantage  of  it 
was  Valerian's,1,  who  obtained  the  possession  of  the 
throne  by  the  means  indeed  of  a  civil  war,  but  with  a 
degree  of  innocence  singular  in  that  age  of  revolutions ; 
since  he  owed  neither  gratitude  nor  allegiance  to  his 
predecessor,  whom  he  dethroned. 
Character  of      Valerian  was  about  sixty  years  of  age  5 
Valerian,    when  he  was  invested  with  the  purple,  not 
by  the  caprice  of  the  populace,  or  the  clamours  of  the 
arm)',  but  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  Roman  world. 

In  his  gradual  ascent  through  the  honours  of  the 
state,  he  had  deserved  the  favour  of  virtuous  princes, 
and  had  declared  himself  the  enemy  of  tyrants.'  His 
noble  birth,  his  mild  but  unblemished  manners,  his 
learning,  prudence,  and  experience,  were  revered  by 
the  senate  and  people ;  and  if  mankind  (according  to 
the  observation  of  an  ancient  writer)  had  been  left  at 
liberty  to  choose  a  master,  their  choice  would  most 
assuredly  have  fallen  on  Valerian."  Perhaps  the  merit 
of  this  emperor  was  inadequate  to  his  reputation  ;  per- 
haps his  abilities,  or  at  least  his  spirit,  were  affected 
by  the  languor  and  coldness  of  old  age.  The  con- 
General  mistbr-  sciousness  of  his  decline  engaged  him  to 

tunes  of  the  share  the  throne  with  a  younger  and  more 
reigns  ot  Vale-      .-  •  J     „  ^,  °  r 

rian  and  Gallic-  active  associate  :T  the  emergency  of  the 
nus.  _  times  demanded  a  general  no  less  than  a 
A.  D.  253—268.  prjnce  .  anj  the  experience  of  the  Roman 
censor  might  have  directed  him  where  to  bestow  the 
imperial  purple,  as  the  reward  of  military  merit.  But 
instead  of  making  a  judicious  choice,  which  would 
have  confirmed  his  Teign  and  endeared  his  memory, 
Valerian,  consulting  only  the  dictates -of  affection  or 
vanity,  immediately  invested  with  the  supreme  honours 
his  son  Gallienus,  a  youth  whose  effeminate  vices  had 
been  hitherto  concealed  by  the  obscurity  of  a  private 
station.  The  joint  government  of  the  father  and  the 
son  subsisted  about  seven,  and  the  sole  administration 
of  Gallienus  continued  about  eight,  years.  But  the 
whole  period  was  one  uninterrupted  series  of  confusion 
and  calamity.  As  the  Roman  empire  was  at  the  same 
time,  and  on  every  side,  attacked  by  the  blind  fury  of 
foreign  invaders,  and  the  wild  ambition  of  domestic 
usurpers,  we  shall  consult  order  and  perspicuity,  by 
pursuing,  not  so  much  the  doubtful  arrangements  of 
dates,  as  the  more  natural  distribution  of  subjects.  The 
most  dangerous  enemies  of  Rome,  during  the  reigns  of 
Inroads  of  the  Valerian  and  Gallienus,  were,  1.  The 
barbarians.  Franks.  2.  The  Alemanni.  3.  The 
Goths  ;  and  4.  The  Persians.  Under  these  general 
appellations,  we  may  comprehend  the  adventurers  of 
less  considerable  tribes,  whose  obscure  and  uncouth 
names  would  only  serve  to  oppress  the  memory  and 
perplex  the  attention  of  the  reader. 
Oriein  and  con-  !•  As  the  posterity  of  the  Franks  con- 
federacy of  the  pose  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  enlight- 
Franks.  e(j  nations  of  Europe,  the  powers  of  learn- 

ing and  ingenuity  have  been  exhausted  in  the  discovery 
of  their  unlettered  ancestors.  To  the  tales  of  credu- 
lity, have  succeeded  the  systems  of  fancy.  Every 
passage  has  been  sifted,  every  spot  has  been  surveyed, 
that  might  possibly  reveal  some  faint  traces  of  their 


r  [Aurelius  Victor  says  that  Emilianus  died  of  sickness;  Eutroprus 
speaking  of  his  death  does  not  say  that  he  was  assassinated. —  O.] 

'  He  was  about  seventy  at  the  time  of  his  accession,  or,  as  it  is 
more  probable,  of  his  death.  Hist.  August,  p.  173.  Tillemont,  Hist, 
des  Empereurs,  torn.  iii.  p.  893.  note  1. 

i  Inimicus  tyrannorum.  Hist.  August,  p.  173.  In  the  glorious 
Struggle  of  the  senate  against  Maximin,  Valerian  acted  a  very  spirit- 
ed part.    Hist.  August  p.  156. 

"  According  to  the  distinction  of  Victor,  he  seems  to  have  received 
the  title  of  Imperutur  from  the  army,  and  that  of  Augustus  from  the 
senate. 

v  From  Victor  and  from  the  medals,  Tillemont  (torn.  iii.  p.  710.) 
very  Ju»f!y  infers,  that  Gallienus  was  associated  to  Hie  empire  about 
the  month  of  August  of  the  year  253. 


origin.  It  has  been  supposed,  that  Pannonia,1  that 
Gaul,  that  the  northern  parts  of  Germany,''  gave  birth 
to  that  celebrated  colony  of  warriors.  At  length  the 
most  rational  critics,  rejecting  the  fictitious  emigra- 
tions of  ideal  conquerors,  have  acquiesced  in  a  senti- 
ment whose  simplicity  persuades  us  of  its  truth.1 
They  suppose  that  about  the  year  two  hundred  and 
forty,3  a  new  confederacy  was  formed  under  the  name 
of  Franks,  by  the  old  inhabitants  of  the  Lower  Rhine 
and  the  Weser.  The  present  circle  of  Westphalia, 
the  landgravate  of  Hesse,  and  the  duchies  of  Bruns- 
wick and  Lunenburg,  were  the  ancient  seat  of  the 
Chauci,  who  in  their  inaccessible  morasses,  defied 
the  Roman  arms  ;b  of  the  Cherusci,  proud  of  the  fame 
of  Arminius;  of  the  Catti,  formidable  by  their  firm  and 
intrepid  infantry;  and  of  several  other  tribes  of  inferior 
power  and  renown. c  The  love  of  liberty  was  the 
ruling  passion  of  these  Germans;  the  enjoyment  of  it 
their  best  treasure ;  the  word  that  expressed  that  en- 
joyment, the  most  pleasing  to  their  ear.  They  de- 
served, they  assumed,  they  maintained  the  honourable 
epithet  of  Franks,  or  freemen ;  which  concealed, 
though  it  did  not  extinguish,  the  peculiar  names  of 
the  several  states  of  the  confederacy .d  Tacit  consent, 
and  mutual  advantage,  dictated  the  first  laws  of  the 
union  ;  it  was  gradually  cemented  by  habit  and  expe- 
rience. The  league  of  the  P'ranks  may  admit  of  some 
comparison  with  the  Helvetic  body ;  in  which  every 
canton,  retaining  its  independent  sovereignty,  consults 
with  its  brethren  in  the  common  cause,  without  ac- 
knowledging the  authority  of  any  supreme  head,  or  re- 
presentative assembly.'  But  the  principle  of  the  two 
confederacies  was  extremely  different.  A  peace  of  two 
hundred  years  has  rewarded  the  wise  and  honest  policy 
of  the  Swiss.  An  inconstant  spirit,  the  thirst  of  rapine, 
and  a  disregard  to  the  most  solemn  treaties,  disgraced 
the  character  of  the  Franks. 

The  Romans  had  long  experienced  the  They  invade 
daring  valour  of  the  people  of  Lower  Gaul- 
Germany.  The  union  of  their  strength  threatened 
Gaul  with  a  more  formidable  invasion,  and  required 
the  presence  of  Gallienus,  the  heir  and  colleague  of 
imperial  power/  Whilst  that  prince,  and  his  infant 
son  Salonius,  displayed,  in  the  court  of  Treves,  the 
majesty  of  the  empire,  its  armies  were  ably  conducted 
by  their  general  Posthumus,  who,  though  he  after- 
wards betrayed  the  family  of  Valerian,  was  ever  faith- 
ful to  the  great  interest  of  the  monarchy.  The  treach- 
erous language  of  panegyrics  and  medals  darkly  an- 
nounces a  long  series  of  victories.  Trophies  and  titles 
attest  (if  such  evidence  can  attest)  the  fame  of  Post- 
humus, who  is  repeatedly  styled  The  Conqueror  of  the 
Germans,  and  The  Saviour  of  Gaul.s 


x  Various  systems  have  been  formed  to  explain  a  difficult  passage 
in  Gregory  of  Tours,  1.  ii.  c.  9. 

y  The  Geographer  of  Ravenna,  i.  11.  by  mentioning  Mauringania, 
on  the  confines  of  Denmark,  as  the  ancient  seat  of  the  Franks,  gave 
birth  to  an  ingenious  system  of  Leibnitz. 

z  See  Cluver.  Germania  Antiqua,  I.  iii.  c.  20.  M.  Freret,  in  the 
Memoires  de  1'  Acadeinie  des  Inscriptions,  torn,  xviii. 

a  Most  probably  under  the  reign  of  Gordian,  from  an  accidental 
circumstance  fully  canvassed  by  Tillemont,  torn  iii.  p.  710.  1181. 

b  Plin.  Hist.  Natur.  xvi.  I.  The  panegyrists  frequently  allude  to 
the  morasses  of  the  Franks. 

c  Tacit.  Germania,  c.  30,  37. 

[The  confederacy  of  the  Franks  appears  to  have  been  formed,  1st, 
of  the  Chauci ;  2d.  of  the  Sicamhri  inhabitants  of  the  Duchy  of 
Berg;  3d,  of  the  Attuarians  on  the  north  of  the  Sicambri  in  the 
principality  of  Waldick,  between  the  Dimel  and  the  Eder;  -1th,  the 
Bructeri  on  the  borders  of  the  Lippe,  and  among  the  Hartz;  5th.  the 
Chamavii  (Ganihrivii  of  Tacitus)  who  had  settled  within  the  territory 
of  the  Bructeri  at  the  time  of  the  confederation  of  the  Franks  ;  6th, 
the  Catti  in  Hesse. — G.] 

d  In  a  subsequent  period,  niOfl  of  the  old  names  are  occasionally 
mentioned,    fee  some  vestiges  of  them  in  Cluver.  Germ.  Antiq.  I.  iii. 

e  Simler  de  Republica  Helvet.  cum  notis  Fuselin. 

f  Zosimus,  I.  i.  p.  27. 

s  M.  de  Brequizny  (in  the  Memoires  de  I'Academic.  torn.  xxx  )  has 
nivon  us  a  very  curious  life  of  Posthumus.  A  seriesof  the  Aucus. 
tan  History  from  medals  and  Inscriptions  has  been  more  than  once 
planned,  and  is  still  much  wanted. 

[Mr.  Eckhel.  keeper  of  the  cabinet  of  medals,  and  professor  of 
antiquities,  at  Vienna,  lately  deceased,  has  supplied  this  deficiency 
by  an  excellent  work,  entitled,  Doctrina  Nummorum  Veterum  Con 
scripta.  by  Jos.  Eckhel,  8  vol.  in  quarto.    Vienna,  1797.— Q.] 
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But  a  single  fact,  the  only  one  indeed 
Ravage  Spam ;  of  wWch  W<J  haye  any  disti,lct  know. 

ledge,  erases,  in  a  great  measure,  these  monuments 
of  vanity  and  adulation.  The  Rhine,  though  dignified 
with  the  title  of  Safeguard  of  the  provinces,  was  an 
imperfect  barrier  against  the  daring  spirit  of  enterprise 
with  which  the  Franks  were  actuated.  Their  rapid 
devastations  stretched  from  the  river  to  the  foot  of  the 
Pyrenees  :  nor  were  they  stopped  by  those  mountains. 
Spain,  which  had  never  dreaded,  was  unable  to  resist, 
the  inroads  of  the  Germans.  During  twelve  years, 
the  greatest  part  of  the  reign  of  Gallienus,  that  opulent 
country  was  the  theatre  of  unequal  and  destructive 
hostilities.  Tarragona,  the  flourishing  capital  of  a 
peaceful  province,  was  sacked  and  almost  destroyed  ;h 
and  so  late  as  the  days  of  Orosius,  who  wrote  in  the 
fifth  century,  wretched  cottages,  scattered  amidst  the 
ruins  of  magnificent  cities,  still  recorded  the  rage  of 
the  barbarians.'  When  the  exhausted  country  no 
longer  supplied  a  variety  of  plunder,  the  Franks  seized 
on  some  vessels  in  the  ports  of  Spain,k  and  transported 
and  pass  over  in-  themselves  into  Mauritania.  The  dis- 
to  Africa.  tant  province  was  astonished  with  the 

fury  of  these  barbarians,  who  seemed  to  fall  from  a 
new  world,  as  their  name,  manners,  and  complexion, 
were  equally  unknown  on  the  coast  of  Africa.1 

Origin  and  re-  H.  In  that  part  of  Upper  Saxony  be- 
nownof  the  Sue-  yond  the  Elbe,  which  is  at  present  called 
vl-  the  marquisate  of  Lusace,  there  existed, 

in  ancient  times,  a  sacred  wood,  the  awful  seat  of  the 
superstition  of  the  Suevi.  None  were  permitted  to 
enter  the  holy  precincts,  without  confessing,  by  their 
servile  bonds  and  suppliant  posture,  the  immediate 

Eresence  of  the  sovereign  Deity.™  Patriotism  contri- 
uted  as  well  as  devotion  to  consecrate  the  Sonnen- 
wald,  or  wood  of  the  Semnones."  It  was  universally 
believed,  that  the  nation  had  received  its  first  exist- 
ence on  that  sacred  spot.  At  stated  periods,  the  nume- 
rous tribes  who  gloried  in  the  Suevic  blood,  resorted 
thither  by  their  ambassadors  ;  and  the  memory  of  their 
common  extraction  was  perpetuated  by  barbaric  rites 
and  human  sacrifices.  The  wide  extended  name  of 
Suevi  filled  the  interior  countries  of  Germany,  from  the 
banks  of  the  Oder  to  those  of  the  Danube.  They  were 
distinguished  from  the  other  Germans  by  their  peculiar 
mode  of  dressing  their  long  hair,  which  they  gathered 
into  a  rude  knot  on  the  crown  of  the  head  ;  and  they 
delighted  in  an  ornament  that  showed  their  ranks  more 
lofty  and  terrible  in  the  eyes  of  the  enemy.0  Jealous, 
as  the  Germans  were,  of  military  renown,  they  all 
confessed  the  superior  valour  of  the  Suevi ;  and  the 
tribes  of  the  Usipetes  and  Tencteri,  who,  with  a  vast 
army,  encountered  the  dictator  Caesar,  declared  that 
they  esteemed  it  not  a  disgrace  to  have  fled  before  a 
people,  to  whose  arms  the  immortal  gods  themselves 
were  unequal. p 

.       , ,  ,    r     In  the  reiom  of  the  emperor  Caracalla, 

A  mixed  body  of  °.  ,  t\,  ' 

Suevi  assume  the  an  innumerable  swarm  of  Suevi  appear- 
name  of  Aleman-  ed  on  the  banks  of  the  Mein,  and  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Roman  provinces, 
in  quest  either  of  food,  or  plunder,  or  of  glory .1  The 
hasty  army  of  volunteers  gradually  coalesced  into  a 
great  and  permanent  nation,  and,  as  it  was  composed 
from  so  many  different  tribes,  assumed  the  name  of 
Alemanni,  or  ./Ill-men  ,•  to  denote  at  once  their  various 


h  Aurcl.  Victor,  c.  33.  Instead  of  Pane  direplo,  both  the  sense  and 
the  expression  require  deletn,  though  indeed,  for  different  reasons,  it 
is  alike  difficult  to  correct  the  text  of  the  best,  and  of  the  worst,  wri- 
ters. 

i  In  the  time  of  Ausonius  (the  end  of  the  fourth  century)  Ilerda  or 
Lerida  was  in  a  very  ruinous  state  (Anson.  Epist.  xxv.  58.)  which 
probably  was  ttie  consequence  of  this  invasion. 

k  Valcsius  is  therefore  mistaken  in  supposing  that  the  Franks  had 
Invaded  Spain  by  sea. 

1  Aurel.  Victor.    Eutrop.  ix.  6. 

m  Tacit.  Germania,  38. 

"  Cluver.  Germ.  Antiq.  iii.  25. 

o  Sic  Suevi  a  ceteris  Germanis,  sic  Sucvorum  Ingenut  .1  servis  sepa- 
rantur.    A  proud  separation  !  ^ 
p  Casar  in  Bello  Galliro,  iv.  7. 
<i  Victor  in  Caracal.    Dion  Cassius,  Ixvii.  p.  135U. 


lineage,  and  their  common  bravery .r  The  latter  was 
soon  felt  by  the  Romans  in  many  a  hostile  inroad. 
The  Alemanni  fought  chiefly  on  horseback  ;  but  their 
cavalry  was  rendered  still  more  formidable  by  a  mix- 
ture of  light  infantry,  selected  from  the  bravest  and 
most  active  of  the  youth,  whom  frequent  exercise  had 
inured  to  accompany  the  horsemen  in  the  longest 
march,  the  most  rapid  charge,  or  the  most  precipitate 
retreat.s 

This  warlike  people  of  Germans  had  invade  Gaul  and 
been  astonished  by  the  immense  prepa-  Italy; 
rations  of  Alexander  Severus,  they  were  dismayed  by 
the  arms  of  his  successor,  a  barbarian  equal  in  valour 
and  fierceness  to  themselves.  But  still  hovering  on 
the  frontiers  of  the  empire,  they  increased  the  general 
disorder  that  ensued  after  the  death  of  Decius.  They 
inflicted  severe  wounds  on  the  rich  provinces  of  Gaul : 
they  were  the  first  who  removed  the  veil  that  covered 
the  feeble  majesty  of  Italy.  A  numerous  bod}7  of  the 
Alemanni  penetrated  across  the  Danube,  and  through 
the  Rheetian  Alps,  into  the  plains  of  Lombardy,  ad- 
vanced as  far  as  Ravenna,  and  displayed  the  victorious 
banners  of  barbarians  almost  in  sight  of  Rome.'  The 
insult  and  the  danger  rekindled  in  the  senate  some 
sparks  of  their  ancient  virtue.  Both  the  emperors 
were  engaged  in  far  distant  wars,  Valerian  in  the  East, 
and  Gallienus  on  the  Rhine.  All  the  hopes  and  re- 
sources of  the  Romans  were  in  themselves.  In  this 
emergency  the  senators  resumed  the  arc  renulse(I  frora 
defence  of  the  republic,  drew  out  the  Rome  by  the  scn- 
prsetorian  guards,  who  had  been  left  to  ale  and  PeoPle- 
garrison  the  capital,  and  filled  up  their  numbers,  by 
enlisting  into  the  public  service  the  stoutest  and  most 
willing  of  the  plebeians.  The  Alemanni,  astonished 
with  the  sudden  appearance  of  an  army  more  numerous 
than  their  own,  retired  into  Germany,  laden  with  spoil ; 
and  their  retreat  was  esteemed  as  a  victory  by  the  un- 
warlike  Romans." 

When  Gallienus  received  the  intelli- 
gence that  his  capital  was  delivered 
from  the  barbarians,  he  was  much  less 
delighted  than  alarmed  with  the  courage 
of  the  senate,  since  it  might  one  day  prompt  them  to 
rescue  the  public  from  domestic  tyranny,  as  well  as 
from  foreign  invasion.  His  timid  ingratitude  was 
published  to  his  subjects,  in  an  edict  which  prohibited 
the  senators  from  exercising  any  military  employment, 
and  even  from  approaching  the  camps  of  the  legions. 
But  his  fears  were  groundless.  The  rich  and  luxurious 
nobles,  sinking  into  their  natural  character,  accepted, 
as  a  favour,  this  disgraceful  exemption  from  military 
service ;  and  as  long  as  they  were  indulged  in  the 
enjoyment  of  their  baths,  their  theatres,  and  their  vil- 
las, they  cheerfully  resigned  the  more  dangerous  cares 
of  empire  to  the  rough  hands  of  peasants  and  soldiers." 


The  senators  ex- 
cluded by  Gallie- 
nus from  the  mi- 
litary service. 


r  This  etymology  (far  different  from  those  which  amuse  the  fancy 
of  the  learned)  is  preserved  by  AsiniUS  Cluadratus,  an  original  histo- 
rian, quoted  by  Agathtas,  i.  c.  5. 

[The  nation  of  the  Allemanni  were  not  formed  originally  by  the 
Suevi  properly  so  called  ;  these  have  always  retained  their  own  pe- 
culiar name.  A  little  after  the  year  Anno  Domini  357,  they  made 
an  irruption  into  Rhetia,  and  not  loni;  after  were  united  to  the  Ale- 
manni. Still  they  have  always  been  distinguished  in  their  archives 
by  their  own  name.  To  this  day  the  people  who  occupy  the  north- 
west of  the  Black  Forest,  call  themselves  Schwaben,  Suahians,  Sue- 
vi, while  those  who  live  near  the  Rhine,  in  Drtenau,  Biisgau,  and 
the  Margravate  of  Baden,  call  themselves  only  Suahians,  and  arc 
originally  Alemanni.  The  Tenchtheri  and  the  Usipii  dwelling  in 
the  interior  and  the  north  of  Westphalia,  according  to  Gatterer, 
were  the  origin  of  the  nation  of  the  Allemanni.  They  occupied  the 
country  in  which  appears  for  the  first  time,  the  name  of  the  Alle- 
manni, who  were  conquered  in  213  hv  Caracalla.  According  to  Taci- 
tus (Germ.  c.  32).  they  were  well  trained  to  fight  on  horseback,  and 
Aurelius  Victor  gives  them  the  same  praise,  and  finally  they  never 
took  part  in  the  leasne  of  the  Franks.  The  Allemanni  became,  in 
time,  the  center  around  which  gathered  a  crowd  of  the  german 
tribes.  (See  Eumenius  Panegyr.  c.  2.  Ammienus  Marcellinus  xviit. 
2.— xxix.  4.)— G.] 

«  The  Suevi  engaged  Cn?sar  in  this  manner,  and  the  manoeuvre  de- 
served the  approbation  of  the  conqueror,  (in  Bello  Gallico,  i,  48.) 

t  Hist.  August,  p.  215,  2IG.  Dexippus  in  the  ExcerptaLegationum, 
p.  8.    Hieronym.  Chron.  Orosius,  vii.  22. 

„  Zosimus,  I.  i.  p.  34. 

x  Aurel.  Victor,  in  Gallieno  et  Probo.  His  complaints  breathe  an 
uncommon  spirit  of  freedom. 
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THE  DECLINE  AND  FALL 


Chap.  X. 


Gaiiienus  con  Another  invasion  of  the  Alemanni, 
l^tfeAtaim*  of  a  more  formidable  aspect,  but  more 
ni.  glorious  event,  is  mentioned  by  a  writer 

of  the  lower  empire.  Three  hundred  thousand  of 
that  warlike  people  are  said  to  have  been  vanquished, 
in  a  battle  near  Milan,  by  Gaiiienus  in  person,  at  the 
head  of  only  ten  thousand  Romans.5'  We  may,  how- 
ever, with  great  probability,  ascribe  this  incredible 
victory,  either  to  the  credulity  of  the  historian,  or  to 
some  exaggerated  exploits  of  one  of  the  emperor's 
lieutenants.  It  was  by  arms  of  a  very  different  nature 
that  Gaiiienus  endeavoured  to  protect  Italy  from  the 
fury  of  the  Germans.  He  espoused  Pipa,  the  daughter 
of  a  king  of  the  Marcomanni,  a  Suevic  tribe,  which 
was  often  confounded  with  the  Alemanni  in  their  wars 
and  conquests.2  To  the  father,  as  the  price  of  his 
alliance,  he  granted  an  ample  settlement  in  Pannonia. 
The  native  charms  of  unpolished  beauty  seem  to  have 
fixed  the  daughter  in  the  affections  of  the  inconstant 
emperor,  and  the  bands  of  policy  were  more  firmly 
connected  by  those  of  love.  But  the  haughty  preju- 
dice of  Rome  still  refused  the  name  of  marriage,  to 
the  profane  mixture  of  a  citizen  and  a  barbarian ;  and 
has  stigmatized  the  German  princess  with  the  oppro- 
brious title  of  concubine  of  Gaiiienus." 
Inroads  of  the  III.  We  have  already  traced  the  emi- 
Gotlis.  gration  of  the  Goths  from  Scandinavia, 
or  at  least  from  Prussia,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Borys- 
thenes,  and  have  followed  their  victorious  arms  from 
the  Borysthenes  to  the  Danube.  Under  the  reigns  of 
Valerian  and  Gaiiienus,  the  frontier  of  the  last-men- 
tioned river  was  perpetually  infested  by  the  inroads 
of  Germans  and  Sarmatians  ;  but  it  was  defended  by 
the  Romans  with  more  than  usual  firmness  and  suc- 
cess. The  provinces  that  were  the  seat  of  war,  re- 
cruited the  armies  of  Rome  with  an  inexhaustible 
supply  of  hardy  soldiers  ;  and  more  than  one  of  these 
Ulyrian  peasants  attained  the  station,  and  displayed 
the  abilities,  of  a  general.  Though  flying  parties  of 
the  barbarians,  who  incessantly  hovered  on  the  banks 
of  the  Danube,  penetrated  sometimes  to  the  confines 
of  Italy  and  Macedonia,  their  progress  was  commonly 
checked,  or  their  return  intercepted,  by  the  imperial 
lieutenants.1*  But  the  great  stream  of  the  Gothic  hos- 
tilities was  diverted  into  a  very  different  channel. 
The  Goths,  in  their  new  settlement  of  the  Ukraine, 
soon  became  masters  of  the  northern  coast  of  the 
Euxine  ;  to  the  south  of  that  inland  sea  were  situated 
the  soft  and  wealthy  provinces  of  Asia  Minor,  which 
possessed  all  that  could  attract,  and  nothing  that  could 
resist,  a  barbarian  conqueror. 

Conquest  of  the  The  banks  of  the  Borysthenes  are 
Bosphorus  hy  only  sixty  miles  distant  from  the  narrow 
the  Goths ;  entrance0  of  the  peninsula  of  Crim  Tar- 
tary,  known  to  the  ancients  under  the  name  of  Cherso- 
nesus  Taurica.3  On  that  inhospitable  shore,  Euripides, 
embellishing  with  exquisite  art  the  tales  of  antiquity, 
has  placed  the  scene  of  one  of  his  most  affecting  tra- 
gedies.' The  bloody  sacrifices  of  Diana,  the  arrival 
of  Orestes  and  Pylades,  and  the  triumph  of  virtue  and 
religion  over  savage  fierceness,  serve  to  represent  an 
historical  truth,  that  the  Tauri,  the  original  inhabitants 
of  the  peninsula,  were  in  some  degree  reclaimed  from 
their  brutal  manners,  by  a  gradual  intercourse  with  the 
Grecian  colonies,  which  settled  along  the  maritime 
coast.  The  little  kingdom  of  Bosphorus,  whose  capi- 
tal was  situated  on  the  Straits,  through  which  the 
Maeotis  communicates  itself  to  the  Euxine,  was  com- 


yZonaras,  I.  xii.  p.  031. 

z  One  of  the  Victors  calls  him  king  of  the  Marcomanni ;  the  other 
of  the  Germans. 

■  See  Tillcmont,  Hist,  lies  Empereurs,  torn.  iii.  p.  398,  &c. 

b  See  the  lives  of  Claudius,  Atirelian,  and  Probus,  in  the  Augustan 
History. 

c  It  is  about  half  a  league  in  breadth.  Genealogical  History  of 
the  Tartars,  p.  598. 

d  M.  dc  Peyisonel,  who  had  been  French  Consul  at  Caffa,  in  his 
Observations  sur  Jes  neuples  barbares,  qui  out  habite  les  bords  du 
Danube. 

'  Euripides  in  Iphigenia  in  Taurid. 


posed  of  degenerate  Greeks,  and  half-civilized  barba- 
rians. It  subsisted,  as  an  independent  state,  from  the 
time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war/ was  at  last  swallowed 
up  by  the  ambition  of  Mithridates,?  and,  with  the  rest 
of  his  dominions,  sunk  under  the  weight  of  the  Roman 
arms.  From  the  reign  of  Augustus,11  the  kings  of 
Bosphorus  were  the  humble,  but  not  useless  allies,  of 
the  empire.  By  presents,  by  arms,  and  by  a  slight 
fortification  drawn  across  the  isthmus,  they  effectually 
guarded  against  the  roving  plunderers  of  Sarmatia,  the 
access  of  a  country,  which  from  its  peculiar  situation 
and  convenient  harbours,  commanded  the  Euxine  sea 
and  Asia  Minor.'  As  long  as  the  sceptre  was  jossess- 
ed  by  a  lineal  succession  of  kings,  they  acquitted 
themselves  of  their  important  charge  with  vigilance 
and  success.  Domestic  factions,  and  the  fears,  oi 
private  interest,  of  obscure  usurpers,  who  seized  on 
the  vacant  throne,  admitted  the  Goths  into  the  heart 
of  Bosphorus.  With  the  acquisition  of  a  superfluous 
waste  of  fertile  soil,  the  conquerors  obtained  the  com 
mand  of  a  naval  force,  sufficient  to  transport  theii 
armies  to  the  coast  of  Asia.k  The  ships  used  in  the 
navigation  of  the  Euxine  were  of  a  very  W|10  acquire  a 
singular  construction.  They  were  slight  naval  force- 
flat-bottomed  barks  framed  of  timber  only,  without  the 
least  mixture  of  iron,  and  occasionally  covered  with  a 
shelving  roof,  on  the  appearance  of  a  tempest.1  In 
these  floating  houses,  the  Goths  carelessly  trusted 
themselves  to  the  mercy  of  an  unknown  sea,  under  the 
conduct  of  sailors  pressed  into  the  service,  and  whose 
skill  and  fidelity  were  equally  suspicious.  But  the 
hopes  of  plunder  had  banished  every  idea  of  danger, 
and  a  natural  fearlessness  of  temper  supplied  in  their 
minds  the  more  rational  confidence,  which  is  the  just 
result  of  knowledge  and  experience.  Warriors  of  snch 
a  daring  spirit  must  have  often  murmured  against  the 
cowardice  of  their  guides,  who  required  the  strongest 
assurances  of  a  settled  calm  before  they  would  ven- 
ture to  embark  ;  and  would  scarcely  ever  be  tempted 
to  lose  sight  of  the  land.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  prac- 
tice of  the  modern  Turks  ;m  and  they  are  probably  not 
inferior,  in  the  art  of  navigation,  to  the  ancient  inhabit- 
ants of  Bosphorus. 

The  fleet  of  the  Goths,  leaving  the  coast  Fjrst  navaI  ex. 
of  Circassia  on  the  left  hand,  first  appear- pedition  of  the 
ed  before  Pityus,"1  the  utmostlimits  of  the  Gotns- 
Roman  provinces  ;  a  city  provided  with  a  convenient 
port,  and  fortified  with  a  strong  wall.  Here  they  met 
with  a  resistance  more  obstinate  than  they  had  reason 
to  expect  from  the  feeble  garrison  of  a  distant  fortress. 
They  were  repulsed  ;  and  their  disappointment  seemed 
to  diminish  the  terror  of  the  Gothic  name.  As  long 
as  Successianus,  an  officer  of  superior  rank  and  merit, 
defended  that  frontier,  all  their  efforts  were  ineffectual ; 
but  as  soon  as  he  was  removed  by  Valerian  to  a  more 
honourable  but  less  important  station,  they  resumed 
the  attack  of  Pityus  ;  and,  hy  the  destruction  of  that 
city,  obliterated  the  memory  of  their  former  disgrace." 

Circling  round  the  eastern  extremity     Tne  Goths  be- 
of  the  Euxine  sea,  the  navigation  from  siege  and  take 
Pityus  to  Trebizond  is  about  three  hun-  Trebizond. 
dred  miles.!1  The  course  of  the  Goths  carried  them  in 


r  Straho,  I.  vii.  p.  3(19.  The  first  kings  of  Bosphorus  were  the  al- 
lies of  Athens. 

g  Appian  in  Mithridut. 

h  It  was  reduced  by  thearms  of  Agrippa.  Orosius,  vi. 21.  Entro- 
pius,  vii.  9.  The  Romans  once  advanced  within  three  days'  march 
of  theTanais.    Tacit.  Annal.  xii.  17. 

i  See  the  Toxaris  of  Lucian,  if  we  credit  the  sincerity  and  the  vir- 
tues of  the  Scythian,  who  relates  a  great  war  of  his  nation  against 
the  kings  of  Bosphorus. 

k  Zosimus,  1.  i.  p.  28. 

I  Straho,  1.  xi.  Tacit.  Hist.  iii.  47.    They  were  called  Camarte. 

m  See  a  very  natural  picture  of  the  Euxine  navigation,  in  the  xvith 
letter  of  Tournefort. 

"  [Now  Pitchinda.  D'Anville  geogr.  anc.  vol.  ii.  p.  115.— O.] 
Arrian  places  the  frontier  garrison  at  Dioscurias,  or  Sehastopolis,  [at 
present  Iskuria,  lb.  vol.  i.  p.  1 15. — G.j  forty-four  miles  to  the  east  of 
Pityus.  The  garrison  of  Phasis  consisted  in  his  time  of  only  four 
hundred  foot.    Sec  the  Pcriplus  of  the  Euxine. 

°  Zosimus,  1.  i.  p.  30. 

P  Arrian  (in  Periplo  Maris  Euxin.  p,  130.)  calls  the  distance  £610 
stadia. 
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sight  of  the  country  of  Colchis,  so  famous  by  the  ex- 
pedition of  the  Argonauts ;  and  they  even  attempted, 
though  without  success,  to  pillage  a  rich  temple  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Phasis.  Trebizond,  celebrated  in 
the  retreat  of  the  ten  thousand  as  an  ancient  colony  of 
Greeks,i  derived  its  wealth  and  splendour  from  the 
munificence  of  the  emperor  Hadrian,  who  had  con- 
structed an  artificial  port  on  a  coast  left  destitute  by 
nature  of  secure  harbours/  The  city  was  large  and 
populous  ;  a  double  enclosure  of  walls  seemed  to  defy 
the  fury  of  the  Goths,  and  the  usual  garrison  had  been 
strengthened  by  a  reinforcement  of  ten  thousand  men. 
But  there  are  not  any  advantages  capable  of  supplying 
the  absence  of  discipline  and  vigilance.  The  nume- 
rous garrison  of  Trebizond,  dissolved  in  riot  and  lux- 
ury, disdained  to  guard  their  impregnable  fortifications. 
The  Goths  soon  discovered  the  supine  negligence  of 
the  besieged,  erected  a  lolly  pile  of  fascines,  ascended 
the  walls  in  the  silence  of  the  night,  and  entered  the 
defenceless  city,  sword  in  hand.  A  general  massacre 
of  the  people  ensued,  whilst  the  affrighted  soldiers 
escaped  through  the  opposite  gates  of  the  town.  The 
most  holy  temples,  and  the  most  splendid  edifices, 
were  involved  in  a  common  destruction.  The  booty 
that  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Goths  was  immense ; 
the  wealth  of  the  adjacent  countries  had  been  deposit- 
ed in  Trebizond,  as  in  a  secure  place  of  refuge.  The 
number  of  captives  was  incredible,  as  the  victorious 
barbarians  ranged  without  opposition  through  the  ex- 
tensive province  of  Pontus.8  The  rich  spoils  of  Trebi- 
zond filled  a  great  fleet  of  ships  that  had  been  found  in 
the  port.  The  robust  youth  of  the  sea-coast  were 
chained  to  the  oar;  and  the  Goths,  satisfied  with  the 
success  of  their  first  naval  expedition,  returned  in 
triumph  to  their  new  establishments  in  the  kingdom 
of  Bosphorus.' 

The  second  ex-  ^ne  second  expedition  of  the  Goths 
pcdition  of  the  was  undertaken  with  greater  powers  of 
Goths.  men  and  ships ;  but  they  steered  a  dif- 

ferent course,  and,  disdaining  the  exhausted  provinces 
of  Pontus,  followed  the  western  coast  of  the  Euxine, 
passed  before  the  wide  mouths  of  the  Borysthenes,  the 
Niester,  and  the  Danube,  and  increasing  their  fleet  by 
the  capture  of  a  great  number  of  fishing  barks,  they 
approached  the  narrow  outlet  through  which  the  Eux- 
ine sea  pours  its  waters  into  the  Mediterranean,  and 
divides  the  continents  of  Europe  and  Asia.  The  gar- 
rison of  Chalcedon  was  encamped  near  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  Urius,  on  a  promontory  that  commanded  the 
entrance  of  the  strait ;  and  so  inconsiderable  were  the 
dreaded  invasions  of  the  barbarians,  that  this  body  of 
troops  surpassed  in  number  the  Gothic  army.  But  it 
was  in  numbers  alone  that  they  surpassed  it.  They 
deserted  with  precipitation  their  advantageous  post, 
and  abandoned  the  town  of  Chalcedon,  most  plentiful- 
ly stored  with  arms  and  money,  to  the  discretion  of 
the  conquerors.  Whilst  they  hesitated  whether  they 
They  plunder  the  should  prefer  the  sea  or  land,  Europe  or 
cities  of  iiithynia.  Asia,  for  the  scene  of  their  hostilities,  a 
perfidious  fugitive  pointed  out  Nicomedia,u  once  the 
capital  of  the  kings  of  Bithynia,  as  a  rich  and  easy  con- 
quest. He  guided  the  march,  which  was  only  sixty 
miles  from  the  camp  of  Chalcedon/  directed  the  resist- 
less attack,  and  partook  of  the  booty ;  for  the  Goths 
had  learned  sufficient  policy  to  reward  the  traitor, 
whom  they  detested.  Nice,  Prusa,  Apaemaea,  Cius,w 
cities  that  had  sometimes  rivalled,  or  imitated,  the 
splendour  of  Nicomedia,  were  involved  in  the  same 
calamity,  which,  in  a  few  weeks,  raged  without  con- 


q  Xenophon.  Anabasis,  I.  iv.  p.  348.    Edit.  Hutchinson. 
'  Arrian,  p.  ]29.    The  general  observation  is  Tnurnefort's. 
sSee  an  epistle  of  Gregory  Thaumaturgus,  hishopof  Neo  Cresarea, 
quoted  hy  Mascou,  V.  37. 
'  Zosimus,  I.  i.  p.  32,  33, 

u  [It  ha6  preserved  its  name  joined  to  the  preposition  denoting 
place  in  that  of  IsNikmid.    D'Anville  gcogr.  anc.  vol.  ii.  p.  23.—  (?.] 
v  ltiner.  Hierosolj  m,  p.  572.  YY'esscling. 

"  f.Vow  Is-Nik,  Bursa  MondaVia,  Ghio  or  KcmSk.  (U'Anville 
geogr.  anc.  vol.  ii.  p.  21,  22.— G.] 


trol  through  the  whole  province  of  Bithynia.  Three 
hundred  years  of  peace,  enjoyed  by  the  soft  inhabi- 
tants of  Asia,  had  abolished  the  exercise  of  arms,  and 
removed  the  apprehension  of  danger.  The  ancient 
walls  were  suffered  to  moulder  away,  and  all  the  reve- 
nue of  the  most  opulent  cities  was  reserved  for  the 
construction  of  baths,  temples,  and  theatres." 

When  the  city  of  Cyzicus  withstood  Retreat  of  the 
the  utmost  effort  of  Mithridates,5  it  was  Goths, 
distinguished  by  wise  laws,  a  naval  power  of  two 
hundred  galleys,  and  three  arsenals  ;  of  arms,  of  mili- 
tary engines,  and  of  corn.7  It  was  still  the  seat  of 
wealth  and  luxury  ;  but  of  its  ancient  strength  nothing 
remained  except  the  situation,  in  a  little  island  of  the 
Propontis,  connected  with  the  continent  of  Asia  only 
by  two  bridges.  From  the  recent  sack  of  Prusa,  the 
Goths  advanced  within  eighteen  miles  a  of  the  city, 
which  they  had  devoted  to  destruction ;  but  the  ruin 
of  Cyzicus  was  delayed  by  a  fortunate  accident.  The 
season  was  rainy,  and  the  late  Apolloniates,  the  reser- 
voir of  all  the  springs  of  Mount  Olympus,  rose  to  an 
uncommon  height.  The  little  river  of  Rhyndacus, 
which  issues  from  the  lake,  swelled  into  a  broad  and 
rapid  stream,  and  stopped  the  progress  of  the  Goths. 
Their  retreat  to  the  maritime  city  of  Heraclea,  where 
the  fleet  had  probably  been  stationed,  was  attended  by 
a  long  train  of  wagons,  laden  with  the  spoils  of  Bithy- 
nia, and  was  marked  by  the  flames  of  Nice  and  Nico- 
media, which  they  wantonly  burnt.''  Some  obscure 
hints  are  mentioned  of  a  doubtful  combat  that  secured 
their  retreat.c  But  even  a  complete  victory  would 
have  been  of  little  moment,  as  the  approach  of  the 
autumnal  equinox  summoned  them  to  hasten  their  re- 
turn. To  navigate  the  Euxine  before  the  month  of 
May,  or  after  that  of  September,  is  esteemed  by  the 
modern  Turks  the  most  unquestionable  instance  of 
rashness  and  folly.d 

When  we  are  informed  that  the  third  Third  naval  ex- 
fleet  equipped  by  the  Goths  in  the  ports  nedition  <.f  the 
of  Bosphorus,  consisted  of  five  hundred  Gotils- 
sail  of  ships,e  our  ready  imagination  instantly  com- 
putes and  multiplies  the  formidable  armament;  but, 
as  we  are  assured  by  the  judicious  Strabo/  that  the 
piratical  vessels  used  by  the  barbarians  of  Pontus  and 
the  lesser  Scythia,  were  not  capable  of  containing 
more  than  twenty-five  or  thirty  men,  we  may  safely 
affirm,  that  fifteen  thousand  warriors,  at  the  most,  em- 
barked in  this  great  expedition.    Impatient  of  the 
limits  of  the  Euxine,  they  steered  their  destructive 
course  from  the  Cimmerian  to  the  Thracian  Bospho- 
rus.   When  they  had  almost  gained  the  middle  of  the 
straits,  they  were  suddenly  driven  back  The  .   -  . 
to  the  entrance  of  them;  till  a  favoura-  Bospht.rus  and 
ble  wind,  springing  up  the  next  day,  tl,e  Hellespont, 
carried  them  in  a  few  hours  into  the  placid  sea,  or 
Tather  lake,  of  the  Propontis.    Their  landing  on  the 
little  island  of  Cyzicus  was  attended  with  the  ruin  of 
that  ancient  and  noble  city.    From  thence  issuing 
again  through  the  narrow  passage  of  the  Hellespont, 
they  pursued  their  winding  navigation  amidst  the 
numerous  islands  scattered  over  the  Archipelago,  or 
the  ^Egean  sea.    The  assistance  of  captives  and  de- 
serters must  have  been  very  necessary  to  pilot  their 
vessels,  and  to  direct  their  various  incursions,  as 
well  on  the  coast  of  Greece  as  on  that  of  Asia.  At 
length  the  Gothic  fleet  anchored  in  the  port  of  Piraeus, 


*  Zosimus.  I.  i.  p.  32,  33. 

y  He  besieged  the  place  witlj  400  galleys,  150.008  foot,  and  a  nu- 
merous cavalry.  See  Plutarch  in  Lueul.  Appian  in  Mithridat. 
Cicero  pro  Lege  Manilia,  c.  8. 

zStraho.  I.  xii.  p.  573. 

»  Pocock*s  Description  of  the  East,  I.  ii.  c.  23,  24. 
b  Zosimus,  I.  i.  p.  33. 

c  Pyneellus  tells  an  unintelligible  story  of  Trince  Odenathus,  Who 
defeated  the  Goths,  and  who  was  killed  hy  Prince  Odenathus. 

<1  Voyages  de  Chardin,  torn.  i.  p.  45.  !lc  sailed  with  the  Turks 
from  Constantinople  to  Cafla. 

e  Synccllus  (p.  382.)  speaks  of  this  expedition  as  undertaken  hy 
the  Heruli. 

'  Strabo,  1.  xi  p.  493. 
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five  miles  distant  from  Athens,'  which  had  attempted 
to  make  some  preparations  for  a  vigorous  defence. 
Cleodamus,  one  of  the  engineers  employed  by  the 
emperor's  orders  to  fortify  the  maritime  cities  against 
the  Goths,  had  already  begun  to  repair  the  ancient 
walls,  fallen  to  decay  since  the  time  of  Sylla.  The 
efforts  of  his  skill  were  ineffectual,  and  the  barbarians 
became  masters  of  the  native  seat  of  the  muses  and 
the  arts.  But  while  the  conquerors  abandoned  them- 
selves to  the  license  of  plunder  and  intemperance, 
their  fleet,  that  lay  with  a  slender  guard  in  the  har- 
bour of  Pir;eus,  was  unexpectedly  attacked  by  the 
brave  Dexippus,  who,  flying  with  the  engineer  Cleo- 
damus from  the  sack  of  Athens,  collected  a  hasty 
band  of  volunteers,  peasants  as  well  as  soldiers,  and 
in  some  measure  avenged  the  calamities  of  his  coun- 
try.11 

Ravage  Greece  But  this  exploit,  whatever  lustre  it 
and  threaten  It-  might  shed  on  the  declining  age  of  Ath- 
al}''  ens,  served  rather  to  irritate  than  to  sub- 

due the  undaunted  spirit  of  the  northern  invaders.  A 
general  conflagration  blazed  out  at  the  same  time  in 
every  district  of  Greece.  Thebes  and  Argos,  Corinth 
and  Sparta,  which  had  formerly  waged  such  memora- 
ble wars  against  each  other,  were  now  unable  to  brino; 
an  army  into  the  field,  or  even  to  defend  their  ruined 
fortifications.  The  rage  of  war,  both  by  land  and  by 
sea,  spread  from  the  eastern  point  of  Sunium  to  the 
western  coast  of  Epirus.  The  Goths  had  already  ad- 
vanced within  sight  of  Italy,  when  the  approach  of 
such  imminent  danger  awakened  the  indolent  Gallie- 
nus  from  his  dream  of  pleasure.  The  emperor  appear- 
ed in  arms  ;  and  his  presence  seemed  to  have  checked 
the  ardour,  and  to  have  divided  the  strength,  of  the 
Their  divisions  enemy.  Naulobatus,  a  chief  of  the  He- 
and  retreat.  ruli,  accepted  an  honourable  capitula- 
tion, entered  with  a  large  body  of  his  countrymen  into 
the  service  of  Rome,  and  was  invested  with  the  orna- 
ments of  the  consular  dignity,  which  had  never  before 
been  profaned  by  the  hands  of  a  barbarian.'  Great 
numbers  of  the  Goths,  disgusted  with  the  perils  and 
hardships  of  a  tedious  voyage,  broke  into  Masia,  with 
a  design  of  forcing  their  way  over  the  Danube  to  their 
settlements  in  the  Ukraine.  The  wild  attempt  would 
have  proved  inevitable  destruction,  if  the  discord  of 
the  Roman  generals  had  not  opened  to  the  barbarians 
the  means  of  escape.k  The  small  remainder  of  this 
destroying  host  returned  on  board  their  vessels  ;  and 
measuring  back  their  way  through  the  Hellespont  and 
the  Bosphorus,  ravaged  in  their  passage  the  shores 
of  Troy,  whose  fame,  immortalized  by  Homer,  will 
probably  survive  the  memory  of  the  Gothic  con- 
quests. As  soon  as  they  found  themselves  in  safety 
within  the  bason  of  the  Euxine,  they  landed  at  An- 
chialus  in  Thrace,  near  the  foot  of  .Mount  Hsmus  : 
and,  after  all  their  toils,  indulged  themselves  in  the 
use  of  those  pleasant  and  salutary  hot  baths.  What 
remained  of  the  voyage  was  a  short  and  easy  naviga- 
tion.1 Such  was  the  various  fate  of  this  third  and 
greatest  of  their  naval  enterprises.  It  may  seem  dif- 
ficult to  conceive,  how  the  original  body  of  fifteen 
thousand  warriors  could  sustain  the  losses  and  di- 
visions of  so  bold  an  adventure.  But  as  their  num- 
bers were  gradually  wasted  by  the  sword,  by  ship- 
wrecks, and  by  the  influence  of  a  warm  climate,  they 
were  perpetually  renewed  by  troops  of  banditti  and 
deserters,  who  flocked  to  the  standard  of  plunder,  and 


6  I'lin.  Hist.  Natur.  iii.  7. 

n  Hist.  August,  p.  181.  Victor,  c.  33.  Orosius,  vii.  12.  Zosimus, 
I. i.  p.  35.  Zonaras.  1.  xii.  p.  635.  Syncellus,  p.  382.  It  is  not  with- 
out some  attention,  that  we  can  explain  and  conciliate  their  imper- 
fect hints.  We  can  still  discover  some  traces  of  the  partiality  of 
llexippus,  in  the  relation  of  his  own  and  his  countrymen's  exploits. 

i  Syncellns.  p.  382.  The  body  of  lleruli  was  for  a  long  time  faith- 
ful and  famous. 

«  Claudius,  who  commanded  on  the  Danube,  thought  with  pro- 
priety, and  acted  with  spirit,    flis  colleague  was  jealous  of  his  fame. 
Hist.  August,  p.  181. 
Jornandcs  c.  20. 


by  a  crowd  of  fugitive  slaves,  often  of  German  or 
Sarmatian  extraction,  who  eagerly  seized  the  glorious 
opportunity  of  freedom  and  revenge.  In  these  expe- 
ditions, the  Gothic  nation  claimed  a  superior  share  of 
honour  and  danger;  but  the  tribes  that  fought  under 
the  Gothic  banners  are  sometimes  distinguished  and 
sometimes  confounded  in  the  imperfect  histories  of 
that  age  ;  and  as  the  barbarian  fleets  seemed  to  issue 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Tanais,  the  vague  but  familiar 
appellation  of  Scythians  was  frequently  bestowed  on 
the  mixed  multitude."1 

In  the  general  calamities  of  mankind,  Ruin  0r  the  tem- 
the  death  of  an  individual,  however  ex-  P|e  of  Ephesus. 
alted,  the  ruin  of  an  edifice,  however  famous,  are  pas- 
sed over  with  careless  inattention.  Yet  we  cannot 
forget  that  the  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus,  after 
having  risen  with  increasing  splendour  from  seven  re- 
peated misfortunes,11  was  finally  burnt  by  the  Goths 
in  their  third  naval  invasion.  The  arts  of  Greece,  and 
the  wealth  of  Asia,  had  conspired  to  erect  that  sacred 
and  magnificent  structure.  It  was  supported  by  an 
hundred  and  twenty-seven  marble  columns  of  the 
Ionic  order.  They  were  the  gifts  of  devout  monarchs, 
and  each  was  sixty  feet  high.  The  altar  was  adorned 
with  the  masterly  sculptures  of  Praxiteles,  who  had, 
perhaps,  selected  from  the  favourite  legends  of  the 
place  the  birth  of  the  divine  children  of  Latona,  the 
the  concealment  of  Apollo  after  the  slaughter  of  the 
Cyclops,  and  the  clemency  of  Bacchus  to  the  van- 
quished Amazons.0  Yet  the  length  of  the  temple  of 
Ephesus  was  only  four  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet, 
about  two-thirds  of  the  measure  of  the  church  of  St. 
Peter's  at  Rome."  In  the  other  dimensions,  it  was 
still  more  inferior  to  that  sublime  production  of  mod- 
ern architecture.  The  spreading  arms  of  a  Christian 
cross  require  a  much  greater  breadth  than  the  oblong 
temples  of  the  pagans  ;  and  the  boldest  artists  of  an- 
tiquity would  nave  been  startled  at  the  proposal  of 
raising  in  the  air  a  dome  of  the  size  and  proportions  of 
the  pantheon.  The  temple  of  Diana  was,  however, 
admired  as  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world.  Suc- 
cessive empires,  the  Persian,  the  Macedonian,  and 
the  Roman,  had  revered  its  sanctity,  and  enriched  its 
splendour.0.  But  the  rude  savages  of  the  Baltic  were 
destitute  of  a  taste  for  the  elegant  arts,  and  they  de- 
spised the  ideal  terrors  of  a  foreign  superstition.r 

Another  circumstance  is  related  of 

Conduct   of  the 

these  invasions,  which  might  deserve  Gotl,s  at  Athens, 
our  notice,  were  it  not  justly  to  be  suspected  as  the 
fanciful  conceit  of  a  recent  sophist.  We  are  told,  that 
in  the  sack  of  Athens  the  Goths  had  collected  all  the 
libraries,  and  were  on  the  point  of  setting  fire  to  this 
funeral  pile  of  Grecian  learning,  had  not  one  of  their 
chiefs,  of  more  refined  policy  than  his  brethren,  dis- 
suaded them  from  the  design  ;  by  the  profound  obser- 
vation, that  as  long  as  the  Greeks  were  addicted  to  the 
study  of  books,  they  would  never  apply  themselves  to 
the  exercise  of  arms.'  The  sagacious  counsellor 
(should  the  truth  of  the  fact  be  admitted)  reasoned  like 
an  ignorant  barbarian.  In  the  most  polite  and  power- 
ful nations,  genius  of  every  kind  has  displayed  itself 
about  the  same  period  ;  and  the  age  of  science  has  ge- 
nerally beeri  the  age  of  military  virtue  and  success. 

m  Zosimus  and  the  Greeks  (as  the  author  of  tire  Philopatris)  give 
the  name  of  Scythians  to  those  whom  Jornandcs,  and  the  Latin 
writers,  constantly  represent  as  Goths. 

n  Hist.  Aug.  p.  178.    Jornandcs,  c.  20. 

o  Strabo,  l\  xiv.  p.  610.  Vitruvius,  I.  i.  c.  1.  prtffat.  I.  vii.  Tacit. 
Annal.  iii. 61.  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  xxxvi.  14. 

P  The  length  of  St.  Peter's  is  810  palms ;  each  palm  is  very  little 
short  of  nine  English  inches.  Sec  Greaves's  Miscellanies,  vol.  i.  p. 
233;  On  the  Roman  foot. 

q  The  policy,  however,  of  the  Romans  induced  them  to  abridge  the 
extent  of  the  sanctuary  or  asylum,  which  by  successive  privileges 
had  spread  itself  two  stadia  round  the  temple.  Strabo,  I.  xiv.  p.  641. 
Tacit.  Annal.  iii.  60,  Sec. 

r  They  otjered  no  sacrifices  to  the  Grecian  gods.  See  Epistol.  Grc- 
gor.  Thaumat.  . 

,  Zonaras.  I.  xii.  p.  63.">.  Such  an  anecdote  was  perfectly  suited  to 
the  taste  of  Montaigne.  He  makes  use  of  it  in  his  agreeable  Essay 
on  Pedantry,  L  i.  c.  24. 
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Conquest  of  Ar  IV-  The  new  sovereigns  of  Persia, 
mcnia  by  tha  Artaxerxes  and  his  son  Sapor,  had  tri- 
Persians.  umphed  (as  we  have  already  seen)  over 

the  house  of  Arsaces.  Of  the  many  princes  of  that 
ancient  race,  Chosroes,  king  of  Armenia,  had  alone 
preserved  both  his  life  and  his  independence.  He  de- 
fended himself  by  the  natural  strength  of  his  country  ; 
by  the  perpetual  resort  of  fugitives  and  malecontents  ; 
by  the  alliance  of  the  Romans,  and,  above  all,  by  his 
own  courage.  Invincible  in  arms  during  a  thirty  years 
war,  he  was  at  length  assassinated  by  the  emissaries 
of  Sapor  king  of  Persia.  The  patriotic  satraps  of  Ar- 
menia, who  asserted  the  freedom  and  dignity  of  the 
crown,  implored  the  protection  of  Rome  in  favour  of 
Tiridates  the  lawful  heir.  But  the  son  of  Chosroes 
was  an  infant,  the  allies  were  at  a  distance,  and  the 
Persian  monarch  advanced  towards  the  frontier  at  the 
head  of  an  irresistible  force.  Young  Tiridates,  the  fu- 
ture hope  of  his  country,  was  saved  by  the  fidelity  of 
a  servant,  and  Armenia  continued  above  twenty-seven 
years  a  reluctant  province  of  the  great  monarchy  of 
Persia.'  Elated  with  this  easy  conquest,  and  presum- 
ing on  the  distresses  or  the  degeneracy  of  the  Romans, 
Sapor  obliged  the  strong  garrison  of  Carrhae  and  Nisi- 
bis  to  surrender,  and  spread  devastation  and  terror  on 
either  side  of  the  Euphrates. 

Valerian  marches  The  loss  of  an  important  frontier,  the 
into  the  East.  m[n  0f  a  faithful  and  natural  ally,  and  the 
rapid  success  of  Sapor's  ambition,  affected  Rome  with 
a  deep  sense  of  the  insult  as  well  as  of  the  danger. 
Valerian  flattered  himself,  that  the  vigilance  of  his 
lieutenants  would  sufficiently  provide  for  the  safety  of 
the  Rhine  and  of  the  Danube  ;  but  he  resolved,  not- 
withstanding his  advanced  age,  to  march  in  person  to 
the  defence  of  the  Euphrates.  During  his  progress 
through  Asia  Minor,  the  naval  enterprises  of  the  Goths 
were  suspended,  and  the  afflicted  province  enjoyed  a 
transient  and  fallacious  calm.  He  passed  the  Eu- 
phrates, encountered  the  Persian  monarch  near  the 
walls  of  Edessa,  was  vanquished,  and  taken  prisoner 
,  „  by  Sapor.    The  particulars  of  this  great 

Is  defeated  and  t  *        jii         j  •  e  ii 

take,,  prisoner  by  eve»t  are  darkly  and  imperfectly  repre- 
Sapor  -  king  of  sented ;  yet,  by  the  glimmering  light 
;  nan      which  is  afforded  us,  we  may  discover  a 

A.  0.  200.  .„...'  }„  , 

long  series  of  imprudence,  of  error,  and 
of  deserved  misfortune  on  the  side  of  the  Roman  em- 
peror. He  reposed  an  implicit  confidence  in  Macrianus, 
his  praetorian  praefect.u  That  worthless  minister  ren- 
dered his  master  formidable  only  to  the  oppressed  sub- 
jects, and  contemptible  to  the  enemies  of  Rome.1  By 
his  weak  or  wicked  counsels,  the  imperial  army  was 
betrayed  into  a  situation,  where  valour  and  military 
skill  were  equally  unavailing.''  The  vigorous  attempt 
of  the  Romans  to  cut  their  way  through  the  Persian 
host  was  repulsed  with  great  slaughter;*  and  Sapor, 
who  encompassed  the  camp  with  superior  numbers, 
patiently  waited  till  the  increasing  rage  of  famine  and 
pestilence  had  ensured  his  victory.  The  licentious 
murmurs  of  the  legions  soon  accused  Valerian  as  the 
cause  of  their  calamities ;  their  seditious  clamours  de- 
manded an  instant  capitulation.  An  immense  sum  of 
gold  was  offered  to  purchase  the  permission  of  a  dis- 
graceful retreat.  But  the  Persian,  conscious  of  his 
superiority,  refused  the  money  with  disdain  ;  and  de- 
taining the  deputies,  advanced  in  order  of  battle  to  the 
foot  of  the  Roman  rampart,  and  insisted  on  a  personal 
conference  with  the  emperor.  Valerian  was  reduced 
to  the  necessity  of  intrusting  his  life  and  dignity  to 
the  faith  of  an  enemy.  The  interview  ended  as  it  was 
natural  to  expect.    The  emperor  was  made  a  prisoner, 


>  Moses  Uhorenensis,  I.  ii.  c.  71,  73,  74.  Zonaras,  1.  xii.  p.  628. 
The  authentic  relation  of  the  Armenian  historian  serves  to  rectify 
the  confused  account  of  the  Greek.  The  latter  talksof  the  children 
of  Tiridates,  who  at  that  time  was  himself  an  infant. 

u  Hist.  Aug.  p.  191.  As  Macrianus  was  ail  enemy  to  the  Christians, 
they  charged  him  with  being  a  magician. 

i  Zosimus,  I.  i.  p.  33. 

Y  Mist.  Aug.  p.  174. 

z  Victor  in  CVsar.  Eutropius,  \x  7. 


and  his  astonished  troops  laid  down  their  arms.*  In 
such  a  moment  of  triumph,  the  pride  and  policy  of 
Sapor  prompted  him  to  fill  the  vacant  throne  with  a 
successor  entirely  dependant  on  his  pleasure.  Cy- 
riades,  an  obscure  fugitive  of  Antioch,  stained  with 
every  vice,  was  chosen  to  dishonour  the  Roman  purple ; 
and  the  will  of  the  Persian  victor  could  not  fail  of  be- 
ing ratified  by  the  acclamations,  however  reluctant,  of 
the  captive  army.b 

The  imperial  slave  was  eager  to  secure  uvcrrun9 
the  favour  of  his  master  by  an  act  of.  Syria,  Cilicia,  and 
treason  to  his  native  country.  He  con-  Capp"*1"*- 
ducted  Sapor  over  the  Euphrates,  and,  by  the  way  of 
Chalcis,  to  the  metropolis  of  the  East.  So  rapid  were 
the  motions  of  the  Persian  cavalry,  that,  if  we  may 
credit  a  very  judicious  historian,0  the  city  of  Antioch 
was  surprised  when  the  idle  multitude  was  fondly 
gazing  on  the  amusements  of  the  theatre.  The  splen- 
did buildings  of  Antioch,  private  as  well  as  public, 
were  either  pillaged  or  destroyed  ;  and  the  numerous 
inhabitants  were  put  to  the  sword,  or  led  away  into 
captivity. d  The  tide  of  devastation  was  stopped  for  a 
moment  by  the  resolution  of  the  high  priest  of  Emesa. 
Arrayed  in  his  sacerdotal  robes  he  appeared  at  the 
head  of  a  great  body  of  fanatic  peasants,  armed  only 
with  slings,  and  defended  his  god  and  his  property 
from  the  sacrilegious  hands  of  the  followers  of  Zoroas- 
ter.e  But  the  ruin  of  Tarsus,  and  of  many  other  cities, 
furnishes  a  melancholy  proof,  that,  except  in  this  sin- 
gular instance,  the  conquest  of  Syria  and  Cilicia 
scarcely  interrupted  the  progress  of  the  Persian  arms. 
The  advantages  of  the  narrow  passes  of  Mount  Taurus, 
were  abandoned,  in  which  an  invader,  whose  principal 
force  consisted  in  his  cavalry,  would  have  been  en- 
gaged in  a  very  unequal  combat :  and  Sapor  was  per- 
mitted to  form  the  siege  of  Caesarea,  the  capital  of 
Cappadocia ;  a  city,  though  of  the  second  rank,  which 
was  supposed  to  contain  four  hundred  thousand  inha- 
bitants. Demosthenes  commanded  in  the  place,  not 
so  much  by  the  commission  of  the  emperor,  as  in  the 
voluntary  defence  of  his  country.  For  a  long  time  he 
deferred  its  fate;  and,  when  at  last  Cassarea  was  In - 
trayed  by  the  perfidy  of  a  physician,  he  cut  his  way 
through  the  Persians,  who  had  been  ordered  to  exert 
their  utmost  diligence  to  take  him  alive.  This  heroic 
chief  escaped  the  power  of  a  foe,  who  might  either 
have  honoured  or  punished  his  obstinate  valour ;  but 
many  thousands  of  his  fellow-citizens  were  involved 
in  a  general  massacre,  and  Sapor  is  accused  of  treating 
his  prisoners  with  wanton  and  unrelenting  cruelty.' 
Much  should  undoubtedly  be  allowed  for  national  ani- 
mosity, much  for  humbled  pride  and  impotent  revenge  ; 
yet,  upon  the  whole,  it  is  certain,  that  the  same  prince, 
who,  in  Armenia,  had  displayed  the  mild  aspect  of  a 
legislator,  showed  himself  to  the  Romans  under  the 
stern  features  of  a  conqueror.  He  despaired  of  making 
any  permanent  establishment  in  the  empire,  and  sought 
only  to  leave  behind  him  a  wasted  desert,  whilst  he 
transported  into  Persia  the  people  and  the  treasures  of 
the  provinces.^ 

At  the  time  when  the  East  trembled  Boldness  and  suc- 
at  the  name  of  Sapor,  he  received  a  pre-  cessof  Odenathus 
sent  not  unworthy  of  the  greatest  kings;  asainst  Sauor- 
a  lono-  train  of  camels  laden  with  the  most  rare  and  val- 


*  Zosimus,  i.  i.  p.  33.  Zonaras,  I.  xii.  p.  G30.  Peter  Patricius,  in 
the  Excerpta  Lcgat.  p.  29. 

L>  Hist  August,  p.  185.  The  reign  of  Cyriades  appears  in  that  col- 
lection prior  to  the  death  of  Valerian  ;  hut  I  have  preferred  a  proha- 
ble  series  of  events  to  the  doubtful  chronology  of  a  most  inaccurate 
writer. 

c  The  sack  of  Antioch,  anticipated  by  some  historians,  is  assigned, 
by  the  decisive  testimony  of  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  to  the  reign  of 
Gallienus,  xxiii.  5. 

d  Zosimus,  1.  i.  p.  35 

e  John  Malala  torn.  i.  p.  391  He  corrupts  this  probable  event  by 
sonic  fabulous  circumstances. 

'Zonaras,  I.  xii.  p.  o:!0.  Deep  valleys  were  rilled  up  with  the  slain. 
Crowds  of  prisoners  were  driven  to  water  like  beasts,  anil  many  pe- 
rished for  want  of  food. 

[Zosimus,  I.  i.  p.  25,  asserts,  that  Sapor,  had  lie  not  preferred 
spoil  to  conquest,  might  have  remained  master  of  Asia. 
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uable  merchandises.  The  rich  offering  was  accom- 1 
panied  with  an  epistle,  respectful  but  not  servile,  from 
Odenathus,  one  of  the  noblest  and  most  opulent,  senators 
of  Palmyra.  "Who  is  this  Odenathus,"  (said  the 
haughty  victor,  and  he  commanded  that  the  presents 
should  be  cast  into  the  Euphrates)  "that  he  thus  in- 
solently presumes  to  write  to  his  lord  !  If  he  enter- 
tains a  hope  of  mitigating  his  punishment,  let  him  fall 
prostrate  before  the  foot  of  our  throne  with  his  hands 
bound  behind  his  back.  Should  he  hesitate,  swift  de- 
struction shall  be  poured  on  his  head,  on  his  whole 
race,  and  on  his  country.'"1  The  desperate  extremity 
to  which  the  Palmyrenian  was  reduced,  called  into 
action  all  the  latent  powers  of  his  soul.  He  met  Sa- 
por; but  he  met  him  in  arms.  Infusing  his  own  spirit 
into  a  little  army  collected  from  the  villages  of  Syria,' 
and  the  tents  of  the  desert,k  he  hovered  round  the  Per- 
sian host,  harassed  their  retreat,  carried  off  part  of  the 
treasure,  and  what  was  dearer  than  any  treasure,  se- 
veral of  the  women  of  the  great  king  ;  who  was  at  last 
obliged  to  repass  the  Euphrates  with  some  marks  of 
haste  and  confusion.1  By  this  exploit,  Odenathus  laid 
the  foundations  of  his  future  fame  and  fortunes.  The 
majesty  of  Rome,  oppressed  by  a  Persian,  was  protect- 
ed by  a  Syrian  or  Arab  of  Palmyra. 
Treatment  of  The  voice  of  history,  which  is  often 
Vukrian.  little  more  than  the  organ  of  hatred  or 
flattery,  reproaches  Sapor  with  a  proud  abuse  of  the 
rights  of  conquest.  We  are  told  that  Valerian,  in 
chains,  but  invested  with  the  imperial  purple,  was  ex- 
posed to  the  multitude,  a  constant  spectacle  of  fallen 
greatness;  and  that  whenever  the  Persian  monarch 
mounted  on  horseback,  he  placed  his  foot  on  the  neck 
of  a  Roman  emperor.  Notwithstanding  all  the  re- 
monstrances of  his  allies,  who  repeatedly  advised  him 
to  remember  the  vicissitude  of  fortune,  to  dread  the 
returning  power  of  Rome,  and  to  make  his  illustrious 
captive  the  pledge  of  peace,  not  the  object  of  insult, 
Sapor  still  remained  inflexible.  When  Valerian  sunk 
under  the  weight  of  shame  and  grief,  his  skin,  stuffed 
with  straw,  and  formed  into  the  likeness  of  a  human 
figure,  was  preserved  for  ages  in  the  most  celebrated 
temple  of  Persia;  a  more  real  monument  of  triumph, 
than  the  fancied  trophies  of  brass  and  marble  so  often 
erected  by  Roman  vanity.m  The  tale  is  moral  and 
pathetic,  but  the  truth  of  it  may  very  fairly  be  called 
in  question.  The  letters  still  extant  from  the  princes 
of  the  East  to  Sapor,  are  manifest  forgeries;"  nor  is  it 
natural  to  suppose  that  a  jealous  monarch  should,  even 
in  the  person  of  a  rival,  thus  publicly  degrade  the  ma- 
jesty of  kings.  Whatever  treatment  the  unfortunate 
Valerian  might  experience  in  Persia,  it  is  at  least  cer- 
tain, that  the  only  emperor  of  Rome  who  had  ever  fal- 
len into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  languished  away  his 
life  in  hopeless  captivity. 

Character  and  The  emperor  Gallienus,  who  had  long 
administration  of  supported  with  impatience  the  censorial 
Unllieiius.  severity  of  his  father  and  colleague,  re- 
ceived the  intelligence  of  his  misfortunes  with  secret 
pleasure  and  avowed  indifference.  "  I  knew  that  my 
father  was  a  mortal,"  said  he;  "and  since  he  has  act- 
ed as  becomes  a  brave  man,  I  am  satisfied."  Whilst 
Rome  lamented  the  fate  of  her  sovereign,  the  savage 
coldness  of  his  son  was  extolled  by  the  servile  cour- 


h  Peter  Patricius,  in  Excerpt.  Leg.  p.  29. 

1  Svrorum  agrestium  maim.  Sextus  Rufns,  c.  23.  Rufus,  Victor, 
tlie  Augustan  History,  (p.  192.)  and  several  inscriptions  agree  in 
making  Odenathus  a  citizeg  of  Palmyra. 

k  He  possessed  so  powerful  an  interest  among  tiie  wandering 
trihes,  that  Procopius  (Bell.  Persic.  1.  ii.  c.  5.)  and  John  Malala  (torn, 
i.  p.  391.)  style  him  Prime  of  the  Saracens. 

1  Peter  Patricius,  p.  25. 

m  The  Pasran  writers  lament,  the  Christians  insult,  the  misfor- 
tunes of  Valerian  Their  various  testimonies  are  accurately  collec- 
ted by  'Pillenionl.  ton),  iii.  p  739,  &c.  So  little  has  been  preserved 
of  eastern  history  before  Mahomet,  that  the  modern  Persians  are 
totally  ignorant  of  the  victory  of  Sapor,  an  event  so  glorious  to  their 
nation.    See  Bihliotheque  Orientate. 

n  One  of  these  epistles  is  from  Arlavasdcs,  kin:;  of  Armenia  :  since 
Armenia  was  then  a  province  in  Persia,  the  king,  the  kingdom,  and 
the  epistle,  must  be  fictitious. 


tiers,  as  the  perfect  firmness  of  a  hero  and  a  stoic.0  It 
is  difficult  to  paint  the  light,  the  various,  the  incon- 
stant character  of  Gallienus,  which  he  displayed  with- 
out constraint,  as  soon  as  he  became  sole  possessor  of 
the  empire.  In  ever}'  art  that  he  attempted,  his  lively 
genius  enabled  him  to  succeed  ;  and  as  his  genius  was 
destitute  of  judgment,  he  attempted  every  art,  except 
the  important  ones  of  war  and  government.  He  was 
a  master  of  several  curious  but  useless  sciences,  a  rea- 
dy orator,  and  elegant  poet,f  a  skilful  gardener,  an  ex- 
cellent cook,  and  most  contemptible  prince.  When  the 
great  emergencies  of  the  state  required  his  presence 
and  attention,  he  was  engaged  in  conversation  with  the 
philosopher  P!otinus,q  wasting  his  time  in  trifling  or 
licentious  pleasures,  preparing  his  initiation  to  the 
Grecian  mysteries,  or  soliciting  a  place  in  the  Areopa- 
gus of  Athens.  His  profuse  magnificence  insulted  the 
general  poverty;  the  solemn  ridicule  of  his  triumphs 
impressed  a  deeper  sense  of  the  public  disgrace/  The 
repeated  intelligence  of  invasions,  defeats,  and  rebel- 
lions, he  received  with  a  careless  smile;  and  singling 
out,  with  affected  contempt,  some  particular  production 
of  the  lost  province,  he  carelessly  asked,  Whether 
Rome  must  be  ruined,  unless  it  was  supplied  with  li- 
nen from  Egypt,  and  Arras  cloth  from  Gaul  1  There 
were,  however,  a  few  short  moments  in  the  life  of  Gal- 
lienus, when,  exasperated  by  some  recent  injury,  he 
suddenly  appeared  the  intrepid  soldier,  and  the  cruel 
tyrant;  till,  satiated  with  blood,  or  fatigued  by  resis- 
tance, he  insensibly  sunk  into  the  natural  mildness  and 
indolence  of  his  character.' 

At  a  time  when  the  reins  of  govern-  The  thirty 
ment  were  held  with  so  loose  a  hand,  tyrants, 
it  is  not  surprising,  that  a  crowd  of  usurpers  should 
start  up  in  every  province  of  the  empire  against  the 
son  of  Valerian.  It  was  probably  some  ingenious  fan- 
cy, of  comparing  the  thirty  tyrants  of  Rome  with  the 
thirty  tyrants  of  Athens,  that  induced  the  writers  of 
the  Augustan  history  to  select  that  celebrated  number, 
which  has  been  gradually  received  into  a  popular  ap- 
pellation.' But  in  every  light  the  parallel  is  idle  and 
defective.  What  resemblance  can  we  discover  be- 
tween a  council  of  thirty  persons,  the  united  oppres- 
sors of  a  single  city,  and  an  uncertain  list  of  indepen- 
dent rivals,  who  rose  and  fell  in  irregular  succession 
through  the  extent  of  a  vast  empire  1  Nor  can  the  num- 
ber of  thirty  be  completed,  unless  we  include  in  the 
account  the  women  and  children  who  were  honoured 
with  the  imperial  title.  The  reign  of  Gallienus,  dis- 
tracted as  it  was,  produced  only  nine-  Their  real  num. 
teen  pretenders  to  the  throne  ;  Cyriades,  her  was  no  more 

■»«■      -  t>  i-  *      nj  -   I   J  v„    than  nineteen. 

Macrianus,  Balista,  Odenathus,  and  /,e- 
nobia,  in  the  East ;  in  Gaul,  and  the  western  pro- 
vinces, Posthumus,  Lollianus,  Victorinus  and  his  mo- 
ther Victoria,  Marius,  and  Tetricus.    In  Illyricum  and 


o  See  his  life  in  the  Augustan  History. 

p  There  is  still  extant  a  very  pretty  Epitbalamium,  composed  by 
Gallienus,  for  the  nuptials  of  iiis  nephews. 

lie  ait,  O  Juveues,  pariter  sudate  medullis 
Omnibus,  inter  vos:  non  murmura  veslra  columba;, 
Brarhia  non  hederie,  non  vincant  oscula  concha", 
n  He  was  on  the  point  of  giving  Plotinus  a  ruined  city  of  Campa- 
nia to  try  the  experiment  of  realizing  riato's  Republic.   See  the 
Life  of  Plotinus.  by  Porphvry,  in  Fabrkius's  Bihlioth.  Grac.  1.  iv. 

r  A  medal  which  hears  the  head  of  Gallienus  has  perplexed  the 
antiquarians  by  its  legend  and  reverse  ;  the  former  Galtiena  AugiCS- 
tee.  the  latter  {/4;yi<«  Pax.  M.  Spanheim  supposes  that  the  coin  was 
struck  by  some  of  the  enemies  of  Gallienus,  and  was  designed  as  a 
severe  satire  on  that  effeminate  prince.  But  as  the  use  of  irony  may 
seem  unworthy  of  the  gravity  of  the  Roman  mint.  M;  deVallemout 
has  deduced  from  a  passage  of  Trebelliu?  Pollio  (Hist.  August,  p. 
198.)  an  ingenious  and  natural  solution.  Galliena  whs  fijjst  cousin 
to  the  emperor.  Bv  delivering  Africa  from  the  usurper  Celsus.she 
deserved  the  title  of  Augusta.  On  a  medal  in  the  French  king's  col- 
lection, we  read  a  similar  inscription  of  Faustina  Augusta  round 
the  head  of  Marcus  Aurelius.  With  regard  to  the  Vl/ique  Pax,  it  is 
easily  explained  by  the  vanity  of  Gallienus,  whose  zed.  perhaps,  the 
occasion  of  some  momentary  calm.  See  Nouvcllesde  la  Republique 
des  I.etlrcs,  Janvier  1700.  p.  20—34. 

s  This  singular  character  lias,  I  believe,  been  fairly  transmitted  to 
us.  The  reign  of  bis  immediate  successor  was  short  and  busy  :  and 
the  historians  who  wrote  before  the  elevation  of  the  family  of  Con- 
slantine  could  not  hare  the  most  remote  interest  to  misrepresent  the 
character  of  Gallienus. 
'  Pollio  expresses  the  most  minute  anxiety  to  complete  the  number 
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the  confines  of  the  Danube,  Ingenuus,  Regillianus,  and 
Aureolus;  in  Pontus,"  Saturninus;  in  Isauria,  Trebel- 
lianus:  Piso  in  Thessaly  ;  Valens  in  Achaia  ;  ^Emili- 
anus  in  Egypt;  and  Celsus  in  Africa.  To  illustrate 
the  obscure  monuments  of  the  life  and  death  of  each 
individual,  would  prove  a  laborious  task,  alike  barren 
of  instruction  and  of  ^amusement.  We  may  content 
ourselves  with  investigating  some  general  characters, 
that  most  strongly  mark  the  condition  of  the  times, 
and  the  manners  of  the  men,  their  pretensions,  their 
motives,  their  fate,  and  the  destructive  consequences 
of  their  usurpation." 

„.  ,       It  is   sufficiently   known,   that  the 

Character  and        ,  r  ,,     .       J  „  ™  /v 

merit  of  the  odious  appellation  of  Tyrant  was  otten 
tyrants.  employed  by   the  ancients  to  express 

the  illegal  seizure  of  supreme  power,  without  any  re- 
ference to  the  abuse  of  it.    Several  of  the  pretenders 
who  raised  the  standard  of  rebellion  against  the  empe- 
ror Gallienus,  were  shining  models  of  virtue,  and  al- 
most all  possessed  a  considerable  share  of  vigour  and 
ability.    Their  merit  had  recommended  them  to  the 
favour  of  Valerian,  and  gradually  promoted  them  to 
the  most  important  commands  of  the  empire.  The 
generals,  who  assumed  the  title  of  Augustus,  were 
either  respected  by  their  troops  for  their  able  conduct 
and  severe  discipline,  or  admired  for  valour  and  suc- 
cess in  war,  or  beloved  for  frankness  and  generosity. 
The  field  of  victory  was  often  the  scene  of  their  elec- 
tion ;  and  even  the  armourer  Marius,  the  most  con- 
temptible of  all  the  candidates  for  the  purple,  was  dis- 
tinguished, however,  by  intrepid  courage,  matchless 
strength,  and  blunt  honesty.1    His  mean  and  recent 
trade  cast  indeed  an  air  of  ridicule  on  his  elevation; 
Their  obscure  but  his  birth  could  not  be  more  obscure 
birth.      than  was  that  of  the  greater  part  of  his 
rivals,  who  were  born  of  peasants,  and  enlisted  in  the 
army  as  private  soldiers. y    In  times  of  confusion,  eve- 
ry active  genius  finds  the  place  assigned  him  by  na- 
ture ;  in  a  general  state  of  war,  military  merit  is  the 
road  to  glory  and  to  greatness.    Of  the  nineteen  ty- 
rants, Tetricus  only  was  a  senator;  Piso  alone  was  a 
noble.    The  blood  of  Numa,  through  twenty-eight  suc- 
cessive generations,  ran  in  the  veins  of  Calphurnius 
Piso,s  who,  by  female  alliances,  claimed  a  right  of  ex- 
hibiting, in  his  house,  the  images  of  Crassus  and  of 
the  great  Pompey.1    His  ancestors  had  been  repeated- 
ly dignified  with  all  the  honours  which  the  common- 
wealth could  bestow  ;  and  of  all  the  ancient  families 
of  Rome,  the  Calphurnian  alone  had  survived  the  ty- 
ranny of  the  Ca;sars.    The  personal  qualities  of  Piso 
added  new  lustre  to  his  race.    The  usurper  Valens,  by 
whose  order  he  was  killed,  confessed  with  deep  re- 
morse, that  even  an  enemy  ought  to  have  respected  the 
sanctity  of  Piso  ;  and  although  he  died  in  arms  against 
Gallienus,  the  senate,  with  the  emperor's  generous 
permission,  decreed  the  triumphal  ornaments  to  the 
memory  of  so  virtuous  a  rebel.b 
The  causes  of     The  lieutenants  of  Valerian  were  grate- 
their  rebellion.  fui  to  the  father,  whom  they  esteem- 
ed.    They  disdained  to  serve  the  luxurious  indo- 
lence of  his  unworthy  son.    The  throne  of  the  Roman 
world  was  unsupported  by  any  principle  of  loyalty ; 

u  The  phice  of  his  reign  is  somewhat  doubtful  ;  but  there  was  a 
tyrant  in  I'ontus,  and  we  are  acquainted  with  the  seat  of  all  the 
others. 

v  Tillemont,  loin.  iii.  p.  1163,  reckons  them  somewhat  differently. 

,  See  Hie  speech  of  Marius,  in  the  Augustan  Hisiory.p.  197.  The 
accidental  identity  of  names  was  the  only  circumstance  that  could 
tempt  Pol  I  io  to  imitate  Sallust. 

y  [Mnrinus  was  killed  by  a  soldier  who  formerly  had  served  him  as 
a  workman  in  his  shop,  and  who  exclaimed  as  he  struck  him, — 
"  See  !  the  sword  which  you  yourself  made !"    (Treh.  in  Ejus  Vita.) 

-a.) 

z  Vos,0  Pompilius  sanguis  !  is  Horace's  address  to  the  Pisos.  See 
Art.  Poet.  v.  202.  with  Darier's  and  Sanadon's  notes. 

>  Tacit.  Annal.  xv.  -if.  Hist.  i.  15.  In  the  former  of  these  passages 
we  may  venture  to  change  puterna  into  maternti.  In  every  genera- 
tion from  Augustus  to  Alexander  Severus.  one  or  more  Pisos  appear 
as  consuls.  A  Piso  was  deemed  worthy  of  the  throne  by  Augustus. 
(Tacit.  Annal.  i.  13.)  A  second  headed  a  formidable  conspiracy 
against  Nero  ;  and  a  third  was  adopted  and  declared  Caesar  by  Galba. 

b  Hist.  August,  p.  195.  The  senate,  in  a  moment  of  enthusiasm, 
seems  to  have  presumed  on  the  approbation  of  Gallienus. 

Vol.  I.— O 


and  treason  against  such  a  prince  might  easily  be  con- 
sidered as  patriotism  to  the  state.  Yet  if  we  examine 
with  candour  the  conduct  of  these  usurpers,  it  will  ap- 
pear, that  they  were  much  oftener  driven  into  rebellion 
by  their  fears,  than  urged  to  it  by  their  ambition. 
They  dreaded  the  cruel  suspicions  of  Gallienus;  they 
equally  dreaded  the  capricious  violence  of  their  troops. 
If  the  dangerous  favour  of  the  army  had  imprudently 
declared  them  deserving  of  the  purple,  they  were 
marked  for  sure  destruction  ;  and  even  prudence  would 
counsel  them  to  secure  a  short  enjoyment  of  empire, 
and  rather  to  try  the  fortune  of  war  than  to  expect  the 
hand  of  an  executioner.  When  the  clamour  of  the 
soldiers  invested  the  reluctant  victims  with  the  ensigns 
of  sovereign  authority,  they  sometimes  mourned  in  se- 
cret their  approaching  fate.  "You  have  lost,"  said 
Saturninus,  on  the  day  of  his  elevation,  "  you  have 
lost  a  useful  commander,  and  you  have  made  a  very 
wretched  emperor."' 

The  apprehensions  of  Saturninus  were  Their  violent 
justified  by  the  repeated  experience  of  deaths, 
revolutions.  Of  the  nineteen  tyrants  who  started  up 
under  the  reign  of  Gallienus,  there  was  not  one  who 
enjoyed  a  life  of  peace,  or  a  natural  death.  As  soon 
as  they  were  invested  with  the  bloody  purple,  they  in- 
spired their  adherents  with  the  same  fears  and  ambi- 
tion which  had  occasioned  their  own  revolt.  Encom- 
passed with  domestic  conspiracy,  military  sedition, 
and  civil  war,  they  trembled  on  the  edge  of  precipices, 
in  which,  after  a  longer  or  shorter  term  of  anxiety, 
they  were  inevitably  lost.  These  precarious  monarchs 
received,  however,  such  honours,  as  the  flattery  of 
their  respective  armies  and  provinces  could  bestow: 
but  their  claim,  founded  on  rebellion,  could  never  obtain 
the  sanction  of  law  or  history.  Italy,  Rome,  and  the 
senate,  constantly  adhered  to  the  cause  of  Gallienus, 
and  he  alone  was  considered  as  the  sovereign  of  the 
empire.  That  prince  condescended,  indeed,  to  acknow- 
ledge the  victorious  arms  of  Odenathus,  who  deserved 
the  honourable  distinction  by  the  respectful  conduct 
which  he  always  maintained  towards  the  son  of  Vale- 
rian. With  the  general  applause  of  the  Romans,  and 
the  consent  of  Gallienus,  the  senate  conferred  the  title 
of  Augustus  on  the  brave  Palmyrenian  ;  and  seemed  to 
intrust  him  with  the  government  of  the  East,  which 
he  already  possessed,  in  so  independent  a  manner,  that, 
like  a  private  succession,  he  bequeathed  it  to  his  illus- 
trious widow  Zenobia.d 

The  rapid  and  perpetual  transitions  Fatnl  conse. 
from  the  cottage  to  the  throne,  and  from  quences  of  these 
the  throne  to  the  grave,  might  have  usurpations, 
amused  an  indifferent  philosopher ;  were  it  possible 
for  a  philosopher  to  remain  indifferent  amidst  the  gen- 
eral calamities  of  human  kind.  The  election  of  these 
precarious  emperors,  their  power  and  their  death,  were 
equally  destructive  to  their  subjects  and  adherents. 
The  price  of  their  fatal  elevation  was  instantly  dis- 
charged to  the  troops,  by  an  immense  donative,  drawn 
from  the  bowels  of  the  exhausted  people.  However 
virtuous  was  their  character,  however  pure  their  inten- 
tions, they  found  themselves  reduced  to  the  hard  ne- 
cessity of  supporting  their  usurpation  by  frequent  acts 
of  rapine  and  cruelty.  When  they  fell,  they  involved 
armies  and  provinces  in  their  fall.  There  is  still  ex- 
tant a  most  savage  mandate  from  Gallienus  to  one  of 
his  ministers,  after  the  suppression  of  Ingenuus,  who 
had  assumed  the  purple  in  lllyricum.  "It  is  not 
enough,"  says  that  soft  but  inhuman  prince,  "  that 
you  exterminate  such  as  have  appeared  in  arms  :  the 
chance  of  battle  might  have  served  me  as  effectually. 
The  male  sex  of  every  age  must  be  extirpated ;  pro- 
vided that,  in  the  execution  of  the  children  and  old 
men,  you  can  contrive  means  to  save  our  reputation. 
Let  every  one  die  who  has  dropped  an  expression, 


c  Hist.  August,  p.  196. 

i  TJie  association  of  the  brave  Palmyrenian  was  the  most  popular 
act  dttbe  wbole  reign  of  Gallienus.   Hist.  August,  p.  laO. 
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who  has  entertained  a  thought  against  me,  against  me, 
the  son  of  Valerian,  the  father  and  brot  her  of  so  many 
princes."  Remember  that  Ingenuus  was  made  empe- 
ror :  tear,  kill,  hew  in  pieces.  I  write  to  you  with  my 
own  hand,  and  would  inspire  you  with  my  own  feel- 
ings."' Whilst  the  public  forces  of  the  state  were 
dissipated  in  private  quarrels,  the  defenceless  pro- 
vinces lay  exposed  to  every  invader.  The  bravest 
usurpers  were  compelled,  by  the  perplexity  of  their 
situation,  to  conclude  ignominious  treaties  with  the 
common  enemy,  to  purchase  with  oppressive  tributes 
the  neutrality  or  services  of  the  barbarians,  and  to  in- 
troduce hostile  and  independent  nations  into  the  heart 
of  the  Roman  monarchy.* 

Such  were  the  barbarians,  and  such  the  tyrants, 
who,  under  the  reigns  of  Valerian  and  Gallienus,  dis- 
membered the  provinces,  and  Teduced  the  empire  to 
the  lowest  pitch  of  disgrace  and  ruin,  from  whence  it 
seemed  impossible  that  it  should  ever  emerge.  As 
far  as  the  barrenness  of  materials  would  permit,  we 
have  attempted  to  trace,  with  order  and  perspicuity, 
the  general  events  of  that  calamitous  period.  There 
still  remain  some  particular  facts  :  I.  The  disorders 
of  Sicily;  II.  The  tumults  of  Alexandria;  and,  III. 
The  rebellion  of  the  Isaurians,  which  may  serve  to 
reflect  a  strong  light  on  the  horrid  picture. 

Disorders  of  I.  Whenever  numerous  troops  of  ban- 
Sicily,  ditti,  multiplied  by  success  and  impuni- 
ty, publicly  defy,  instead  of  eluding,  the  justice  of 
their  country,  we  may  safely  infer,  that  the  excessive 
weakness  of  the  government  is  felt  and  abused  by  the 
lowest  ranks  of  the  community.  The  situation  of 
Sicily  preserved  it  from  the  barbarians  ;  nor  could  the 
disarmed  province  have  supported  an  usurper.  The 
sufferings  of  that  once  flourishing  and  still  fertile 
island,  were  inflicted  by  baser  hands.  A  licentious 
crowd  of  slaves  and  peasants  reigned  for  a  while  over 
the  plundered  country,  and  renewed  the  memory  of 
the  servile  wars  of  more  ancient  times.h  Devastations, 
of  which  the  husbandman  was  either  the  victim  or  the 
accomplice,  must  have  ruined  the  agriculture  of  Sici- 
ly ;  and  as  the  principal  estates  were  the  property  of 
the  opulent  senators  of  Rome,  who  often  enclosed 
within  a  farm  the  territory  of  an  old  republic,  it  is  not 
improbable,  that  this  private  injury  might  affect  the 
capital  more  deeply  than  all  the  conquests  of  the  Goths 
or  the  Persians. 

Tumults  of  Alex-  II.  The  foundation  of  Alexandria 
andria.  was  a  noble  design,  at  once  conceived 
and  executed  by  the  son  of  Philip.  The  beautiful 
and  regular  form  of  that  great  city,  second  only  to 
Rome  itself,  comprehended  a  circumference  of  fifteen 
miles  ; '  it  was  peopled  by  three  hundred  thousand 
free  inhabitants,  besides  at  least  an  equal  number  of 
slaves.k  The  lucrative  trade  of  Arabia  and  India 
flowed  through  the  port  of  Alexandria  to  the  capital 
and  provinces  of  the  empire.  Idleness  was  unknown. 
Some  were  employed  in  blowing  of  glass,  others  in 
weaving  of  linen,  others  again  manufacturing  the  pa- 
pyrus. Either  sex,  and  every  age,  was  engaged  in 
the  pursuits  of  industry,  nor  did  even  the  blind  or  the 
lame  want  occupations  suited  to  their  condition.1  But 
the  people  of  Alexandria,  a  various  mixture  of  nations, 
united  the  vanity  and  inconstancy  of  the  Greeks  with 

e  Gallienus  had  given  the  titles  of  Ctesar  and  Augustus  to  liis  son 
Saloninus,  slain  at  Cologne  by  the  usurper  Posthumtis.  A  second  son 
of  Gallienus  succeeded  to  the  name  and  rank  of  I. is  elder  brother. 
Valerian,  the  brother  of  Gallienus,  was  also  associated  to  the  em- 
pire :  several  other  brothers,  sisters,  nephews,  and  nieces  of  the  em- 
peror, formed  a  very  numerous  royal  family.  See  Tillemonl,  torn, 
iii.  and  M.  de  Brequigny  in  the  Memoires  de  l'Academie,  torn,  xxxii 
p.  262. 

(Hist.  August,  p.  188. 

I  Regillianus  had  some  bands  of  Roxolani  in  his  service.  Posthu- 
mus  a  body  of  Franks.  It  was  perhaps  in  the  character  of  auxilia- 
ries that  the  latter  introduced  themselves  into  Spain. 

h  The  Augustan  History,  p.  177.  calls  it  servile  bellum.  See  Dio- 
dor.  Sicul.  1.  xxxiv. 

i  Plin  Hist.  Natur.  v.  10. 

It  Diodor.  Sicul.  I.xvii.  p.  590.  Edit.  Wesseling. 
See  a  very  curious  letter  of  Hadrian,  in  the  Augustan  History,  p. 
'24  j. 


the  superstition  and  obstinacy  of  the  Egyptians.  The 
most  trifling  occasion,  a  transient  scarcity  of  flesh  or 
lentiles,  the  neglect  of  an  accustomed  salutation,  a 
mistake  of  precedency  in  the  public  baths,  or  even  a 
religious  dispute,™  were  at  any  time  sufficient  to 
kindle  a  sedition  among  that  vast  multitude,  whose 
resentments  were  furious  and  implacable."  After  the 
captivity  of  Valerian  and  the  insolence  of  his  son  had 
relaxed  the  authority  of  the  laws,  the  Alexandrians 
abandoned  themselves  to  the  ungoverned  rage  of  their 
passions,  and  their  unhappy  country  was  the  theatre 
of  a  civil  war,  which  continued  (with  a  few  short  and 
suspicious  truces)  above  twelve  years.0  All  inter- 
course was  cut  off  between  the  several  quarters  of  the 
afflicted  city,  every  street  was  polluted  with  blood, 
every  building  of  strength  converted  into  a  citadel  ; 
nor  did  the  tumults  subside,  till  a  considerable  part  of 
Alexandria  was  irretrievably  ruined.  The  spacious 
and  magnificent  district  of  Bruchion,  with  its  palaces 
and  museum,  the  residence  of  the  kings  and  philoso- 
phers of  Egypt,  is  described  above  a  century  after- 
wards, as  already  reduced  to  its  present  state  of  dreary 
solitude.P 

III.  The  obscure  rebellion  of  Trebel-  Rebellion  of  the 
lianus,  who  assumed  the  purple  in  Isau-  Isaurians. 
ria,  a  petty  province  of  Asia  Minor,  was  attended  with 
strange  and  memorable  consequences.  The  pageant 
of  royalty  was  soon  destroyed  by  an  officer  of  Gallie- 
nus ;  but  his  followers,  despairing  of  mercy,  resolved 
to  shake  off  their  allegiance,  not  only  to  the  emperor, 
but  to  the  empire,  and  suddenly  returned  to  the  savage 
manners,  from  which  they  had  never  perfectly  been  re- 
claimed. Their  craggy  rocks,  a  branch  of  the  wide 
extended  Taurus,  protected  their  inaccessible  retreat. 
The  tillage  of  some  fertile  valleys  i  supplied  them 
with  necessaries,  and  a  habit  of  rapine  with  the  luxu- 
ries of  life.  In  the  heart  of  the  Roman  monarchy,  the 
Isaurians  long  continued  a  nation  of  wild  barbarians. 
Succeeding  princes,-  unable  to  reduce  them  to  obe- 
dience, either  by  arms  or  policy,  were  compelled  to 
acknowledge  their  weakness,  by  surrounding  the  hos- 
tile and  independent  spot  with  a  strong  chain  of  forti- 
fications,1" which  often  proved  insufficient  to  restrain 
the  incursions  of  these  domestic  foes.  The  Isaurians, 
gradually  extending  their  territory  to  the  sea-coast, 
subdued  the  western  and  mountainous  parts  of  Cili- 
cia,  formerly  the  nest  of  those  daring  pirates,  against 
whom  the  republic  had  once  been  obliged  to  exert 
its  utmost  force,  under  the  conduct  of  the  great 
Pompey.* 

Our  habits  of  thinking  so  fondly  con-  Famine  and  pes- 
nect  the  order  of  the  universe  with  the  t Hence, 
fate  of  man,  that  this  gloomy  period  of  history  has  been 
decorated  with  inundations,  earthquakes,  uncommon 
meteors,  preternatural  darkness,  and  a  crowd  of  prodi- 
gies, fictitious  or  exaggerated.'  But  a  long  and  gen- 
eral famine  was  a  calamity  of  a  more  serious  kind.  It 
was  the  inevitable  consequence  of  rapine  and  oppres- 
sion, which  extirpated  the  produce  of  the  present,  and 
the  hope  of  future  harvests.  Famine  is  almost  always 
followed  by  epidemical  diseases,  the  effect  of  scanty 
and  unwholesome  food.  Other  causes  must,  however, 
have  contributed  to  the  furious  plague,  which,  from 
the  year  two  hundred  and  fifty  to  the  year  two  hun- 
dred and  sixty-five,  raged  without  interruption  in 

m  Such  as  the  sacrilegious  murder  of  a  divine  cat.  See  Diodor. 
Sicul.  I.  i. 

"Hist.  August,  p.  195.  This  long  and  terrible  sedition  was  first 
occasioned  by  a  dispute  between  a  soldier  and  a  townsman  about  a 
pair  of  shoes. 

6  Dionysius  a  pud  Euseb.  Hist.  Ecdea.  vol.  vii.  p.  21.  Ainmian. 
xxii.  1C. 

p  Scaliger.  Animadver.  ad  Enscb.  Chron.  p.  258.  Three  disserta- 
tions of  M.  Bonamy,  in  the  Mem.  de  l'Academie.  torn.  ix. 

[The  Bruchion  was  a  quarter  of  Alexandria  which  extended  along 
the  largest  of  the  two  harbours,  and  which  contained  many  palaces 
occupied  by  the  Ptolemies,  (l)'Anville  geogr.  anc.  vol.  iii.  p.  10.) — O.] 

q  Strabo,  I.  xii.  p.  569. 

*  Hist.  Ausust.  p.  197. 

*  See  Cellarius,  Geogr.  Antiq.  tom.ii.  p.  137.  upon  the  limits  of 
Uauria. 

'  Hist.  August,  p.  177. 
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every  province,  every  city,  and  almost  every  family, 
of  the  Roman  empire.  During  some  time  five  thousand 
persons  died  daily  in  Rome;  and  many  towns,  that 
had  escaped  the  hands  of  the  barbarians,  were  entirely 
depopulated." 

Diminution  of  tho  We  have  the  knowledge  of  a  very 
human  species,  curious  circumstance,  of  some  use  per- 
haps in  the  melancholy  calculation  of  human  calami- 
ties. An  exact  register  was  kept  at  Alexandria,  of 
all  the  citizens  entitled  to  receive  the  distribution  of 
corn.  It  was  found,  that  the  ancient  number  of  those 
comprised  between  the  ages  of  forty  and  sevent}-,  had 
been  equal  to  the  whole  sum  of  claimants,  from  four- 
teen to  fourscore  years  of  age,  who  remained  alive 
after  the  reign  of  Gallienus.1  Applying-  this  authen- 
tic fact  to  the  most  correct  tables  of  mortality,  it  evi- 
dently proves,  that  above  half  the  people  of  Alexan- 
dria had  perished  ;  and  could  we  venture  to  extend 
the  analogy  to  the  other  provinces,  we  might  suspect, 
that  war,  pestilence,  and  famine,  had  consumed,  in  a 
few  years,  the  moiety  of  the  human  species.* 


CHAPTER  XL 

Reign  of  Claudius. — Defeat  of  the   Goths. —  Victories, 
triumph,  and  death  of  Aurelian. 

Under  the  deplorable  reign  of  Valerian  and  Gallie- 
nus, the  empire  was  oppressed  and  almost  destroyed 
by  the  soldiers,  the  tyrants,  and  the  barbarians.  It 
was  saved  by  a  series  of  great  princes,  who  derived 
their  obscure  origin  from  the  martial  provinces  of  II- 
lyricum.  Within  a  period  of  about  thirty  years, 
Claudius,  Aurelian,  Probus,  Diocletian,  and  his  col- 
leagues, triumphed  over  the  foreign  and  domestic  ene- 
mies of  the  state,  re-established,  with  the  military 
discipline,  the  strength  of  the  frontiers,  and  deserved 
the  glorious  title  of  restorers  of  the  Roman  world. 
.      ,         ,       The  removal  of  an  effeminate  tyrant 

Aureolus  mvHoes        .  -  r  .  J 

Italy,  is  defeated,  made  way  tor  a  succession  ot  heroes, 
and  besieged  at  The  indignation  of  the  people  imputed 
"  all  their  calamities  to  Gallienus,  and  the 

far  greater  part  were,  indeed,  the  consequences  of  his 
dissolute  manners  and  careless  administration.  He 
was  even  destitute  of  a  sense  of  honour,  which  so 
frequently  supplies  the  absence  of  public  virtue  ;  and 
as  long  as  he  was  permitted  to  enjoy  the  possession 
of  Italy,  a  victory  of  the  barbarians,  the  loss  of  a  pro- 
vince, or  the  rebellion  of  a  general,  seldom  disturbed 
the  tranquil  course  of  his  pleasures.  At  length,  a 
A  D  268  considerable  army,  stationed  on  the  Up- 
per Danube,  invested  with  the  imperial 
purple  their  leader  Aureolus  ;  who  disdaining  a  con- 
fined and  barren  reign  over  the  mountains  of  Rhcetia, 
passed  the  Alps,  occupied  Milan,  threatened  Rome, 
and  challenged  Gallienus  to  dispute  in  the  field  the 
sovereignty  of  Italy.  The  emperor,  provoked  by  the 
insult,  and  alarmed  by  the  instant  danger,  suddenly 
exerted  that  latent  vigour,  which  sometimes  broke 
through  the  indolence  of  his  temper.  Forcing  him- 
self from  the  luxury  of  the  palace,  he  appeared  in 
arms  at  the  head  of  his  legions,  and  advanced  beyond 
the  Po  to  encounter  his  competitor.  The  corrupted 
name  of  Pontirolo*  still  preserves  the  memory  of  a 
bridge  over  the  Adda,  which,  during  the  action,  must 


u  Hist.  August,  p.  177.  Zosiruus,  1.  i.  p.  24.  Zonaras,  1.  xii.  p. 
623.  Euseb.  Clironicon.  Victor  in  Epitom.  Victor  in  Cesar.  Eu- 
tropius,  ix.  5.    Oosius,  vii.  21. 

x  Eciseli.  Hist.  Eccies.  vii, 21.  The  fact  is  taken  from  t lie  Letters 
of  Ihonysius,  Who,  in  the  time  of  those  troubles,  was  bishop  of  Alex- 
andria. 

y  In  a  great  number  of  parishes  1 1,0(10  persons  were  found  between 
fourteen  and  eighty"  5365  between  forty  and  seventy.  See  Buffon, 
Histoire  Naturelle,  torn.  ii.  p.  500. 

a  Pons  Aureoli,  thirteen  miles  from  Bergamo,  and  thirty-two  from 
Milan.  See  Cluver.  Italia  Antin.  torn.  i.  pT  245.  Near  this  place,  in 
the  year  1703,  the  obstinate  brittle  of  Gassano  was  fought  between 
the  French  and  Austrians.  The  excellent  relation  of  the  Chevalier 
de  Folard.  who  was  present,  gives  a  very  distinct  idea  of  the  ground. 
Sop  Polyfifl  de  Folarrl,  lorn,  iii  p  323--2J&. 


have  proved  an  object  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
both  armies.  The  Rhastian  usurper,  after  receiving  a 
total  defeat  and  a  dangerous  wound,  retired  into  Mi- 
lan. The  siege  of  that  great  city  was  immediately 
formed  ;  the  walls  were  battered  with  every  engine  in 
use  among  the  ancients ;  and  Aureolus,  doubtful  of 
his  internal  strength,  and  hopeless  of  foreign  suc- 
cours, already  anticipated  the  fatal  consequences  of 
unsuccessful  rebellion. 

His  last  resource  was  an  attempt  to  seduce  the  loy- 
alty of  the  besiegers.  He  scattered  libels  through 
their  camp,  inviting  the  troops  to  desert  an  unworthy 
master,  who  sacrificed  the  public  happiness  to  his 
luxury,  and  the  lives  of  his  most  valuable  subjects  to 
the  slightest  suspicions.  The  arts  of  Aureolus  diffus- 
ed fears  and  discontent  :tmong  the  principal  officers  of 
his  rival.  A  conspiracy  was  formed  by  Heraclianus,  the 
praetorian  praefect,  by  Marcian,  a  general  of  rank  and 
reputation,  and  by  Cecrops,  who  commanded  a  numer- 
ous body  of  Dalmatian  guards.  The  death  of  Galli- 
enus was  resolved  ;  and  notwithstanding  their  desire 
of  first  terminating  the  siege  of  Milan,  the  extreme 
danger  which  accompanied  every  moment's  delay  ob- 
liged them  to  hasten  the  execution  of  their  daring  pur- 
pose. At  a  late  hour  of  the  night,  but  while  the  em- 
peror still  protracted  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  an 
alarm  was  suddenly  given,  that  Aureolus,  at  the  head 
of  all  his  forces,  had  made  a  desperate  sally  from  the 
town  ;  Gallienus,  who  was  never  deficient  in  personal 
bravery,  started  from  his  silken  couch,  and  without  al- 
lowing himself  time  either  to  put  on  his  armour,  or  to 
assemble  his  guards,  he  mounted  on  horseback,  and 
rode  full  speed  towards  the  supposed  place  of  the  at- 
tack. Encompassed  by  his  declared  or  concealed  ene- 
mies, he  soon,  amidst  the  nocturnal  tumult,  received  a 
mortal  dart  from  an  uncertain  hand.  Be-  D  26g 
fore  he  expired,  a  patriotic  sentiment  March  20. 
rising  in  the  mind  of  Gallienus,  induced  Death  of 
him  to  name  a  deserving  successor,  and  Gallienus. 
it  was  his  last  request,  that  the  imperial  ornaments 
should  be  delivered  to  Claudius,  who  then  command- 
ed a  detached  army  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pavia. 
The  report  at  least  was  diligently  propagated,  and  the 
order  cheerfully  obeyed  by  the  conspirators,  who  had 
already  agreed  to  place  Claudius  on  the  throne.  On 
the  first  news  of  the  emperor's  death,  the  troops  ex- 
pressed some  suspicion  and  resentment,  till  the  one 
was  removed,  and  the  other  assuaged,  by  a  donative 
of  twenty  pieces  of  gold  to  each  soldier.  They  then 
ratified  the  election,  and  acknowledged  the  merit  of 
their  new  sovereign.b 

The  obscurity  which  covered  the  ori-  charactPr  aml 
gin  of  Claudius,  though  it  was  after-  elevation  of  tho 
wards  embellished  by  some  flattering  emperor  Clau- 

■         if  (ill)'' 

fictions,0  sufficiently  betrays  the  mean- 
ness of  his  birth.  We  can  only  discover  that  he  was 
a  native  of  one  of  the  provinces  bordering  on  tne  Dan- 
ube ;  that  his  youth  was  spent  in  arms,  and  that  his 
modest  valour  attracted  the  favour  and  confidence  of 
Decius.  The  senate  and  people  already  considered 
him  as  an  excellent  officer,  equal  to  the  most  impor- 
tant trusts,  and  censured  the  inattention  of  Valerian, 
who  suffered  him  to  remain  in  the  subordinate  station 
of  a  tribune.  But  it  was  not  long  before  that  emperor 
distinguished  the  merit  of  Claudius,  by  declaring  him 
general  and  chief  of  the  Illyrian  frontier,  with  the  com- 
mand of  all  the  troops  in  Thrace,  Ma;sia,  Dacia,  Pan- 
nonia,  and  Dalmatia,  the  appointments  of  the  prefect 
of  Egypt,  the  establishment  of  the  proconsul  of  Africa, 
and  the  sure  prospect  of  the  consulship.  By  his  vic- 
tories over  the  Goths,  he  deserved  from  the  senate  the 


fa  On  the  death  of  Gallienus,  see  Trebellius  Tollio  in  Hist.  August, 
p.  181.  Zosimus,  1.  i.  p.  37.  Zonaras.  1  xii.  p.  634.  Eutrop.ix.il. 
Aurelius  Victor  in  Epitom.  Victor  in  Cir-sar.  I  have  compared  and 
blended  them  all,  but  have  chiefly  followed  Aurelius  Victor,  who 
seems  to  have  had  the  best  memoirs. 

c  Some  supposed  bim,  oddlv  enough,  to  be  a  bastard  of  the  younget 
Gordian.  Others  took  advantage  of  the  province  of  Dardania,  tode 
duce  his  origin  from  Dardanus,  and  the  ancient  kings  of  Troy. 
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honour  of  a  statute,  and  excited  the  jealous  apprehen- 
sions of  Gallienus.  It  was  impossible  that  a  soldier 
could  esteem  so  dissolute  a  sovereign,  nor  is  it  easy 
to  conceal  a  just  contempt.  Some  unguarded  expres- 
sions which  dropt  from  Claudius,  were  officially  trans- 
mitted to  the  royal  ear.  The  emperor's  answer  to  an 
officer  of  confidence,  describes  in  very  lively  colours 
his  own  character  and  that  of  the  times.  "  There  is 
not  anything  capable  of  giving  me  more  serious  con- 
cern, than  the  intelligence  contained  in  your  last  des- 
patch;11 that  some  malicious  suggestions  have  indis- 
posed towards  us  the  mind  of  our  friend  and  parent 
Claudius.  As  you  regard  your  allegiance,  use  every 
means  to  appease  his  resentment,  but  conduct  your  ne- 
gociation  with  secrecy  ;  let  it  not  reach  the  knowledge 
of  the  Dacian  troops ;  they  are  already  provoked,  and 
it  might  inflame  their  fury.  I  myself  have  sent  him 
some  presents :  be  it  your  care  that  he  accept  them 
with  pleasure.  Above  all,  let  him  not  suspect  that 
I  am  made  acquainted  with  his  imprudence.  The  fear 
of  my  anger  might  urge  him  to  desperate  counsels. "e 
The  presents  which  accompanied  this  humble  epistle, 
in  which  the  monarch  solicited  a  reconciliation  with  his 
discontented  subject,  consisted  of  a  considerable  sum 
of  money,  a  splendid  wardrobe,  and  a  valuable  service 
of  silver  and  gold  plate.  By  such  arts  Gallienus  soft- 
ened the  indignation,  and  dispelled  the  fears  of  his 
Illyrian  general  ;  and  during  the  remainder  of  that 
reign,  the  formidable  sword  of  Claudius  was  always 
drawn  in  the  cause  of  a  master  whom  he  despised. 
At  last,  indeed,  he  received  from  the  conspirators  the 
bloody  purple  of  Gallienus ;  but  he  had  been  absent 
from  their  camp  and  counsels ;  and  however  he  might 
applaud  the  deed,  we  may  candidly  presume  that  he 
was  innocent  of  the  knowledge  of  it.f  When  Clau- 
dius ascended  the  throne  he  was  about  fifty-four  years 
of  age. 

Death  of  Aureo-  The  siege  of  Milan  was  still  continu- 
l"s.  ed,  and  Aureolus  soon  discovered,  that 
the  success  of  his  artifices  had  only  raised  up  a  more 
determined  adversary.  He  attempted  to  negociate 
with  Claudius  a  treaty  of  alliance  and  partition.  "  Tell 
him,"  replied  the  intrepid  emperor,  "that  such  propo- 
sals should  have  been  made  to  Gallienus  ;  he,  perhaps, 
might  have  listened  to  them  with  patience,  and  ac- 
cepted a  colleague  as  despicable  as  himself." «  This 
stern  refusal,  and  a  last  unsuccessful  effort,  obliged 
Aureolus  to  yield  the  city  and  himself  to  the  discretion 
of  the  conqueror.  The  judgment  of  the  army  pro- 
nounced him  worthy  of  death,  and  Claudius,  after  a 
feeble  resistance,  consented  to  the  execution  of  the 
sentence.  Nor  was  the  zeal  of  the  senate  less  ardent 
in  the  cause  of  their  new  sovereign.  They  ratified, 
perhaps  with  sincere  transports  of  zeal,  the  election 
of  Claudius  ;  and  as  his  predecessor  had  shown  him- 
self the  personal  enemy  of  their  order,  they  exercised, 
under  the  name  of  justice,  a  severe  revenge  against 
his  friends  and  family.  The  senate  was  permitted  to 
discharge  the  ungrateful  office  of  punishment,  and  the 
emperor  reserved  for  himself  the  pleasure  and  merit  of 
obtaining  by  his  intercession  a  general  a£t  of  indem- 
nity.11 

Clemency  and  Such  ostentatious  clemency  discovers 
justice  of  Clau-  less  of  the  real  character  of  Claudius, 
dlHS-  than  a  trifling  circumstance  in  which  he 


A  Jfotoria,  a  periodical  and  official  despatch  which  the  emperors 
received  from  the  frumentarii,  or  agents  dispersed  through  the  pro- 
vinces.   Of  these  we  may  speak  hereafter. 

"  Hist.  August,  p.  208.  Gallienus  describes  the  plate,  vestments, 
&c.  like  a  man  who  loved  and  understood  those  splendid  trifles. 

f  Julian  (Orat.  i.  p.  6.)  affirms  that  Claudius  acquired  the  empire 
in  a  just  and  even  holy  manner.  But  wc  may  distrust  the  partiality 
of  a  kinsman. 

g  Hist.  August,  p.  203.  There  are  some  trifling  differences  con- 
cerning the  circumstances  of  the  last  defeat  and  death  of  Aureolus. 

h  Aurelius  Victor  in  Gallien.  The  people  loudly  prayed  for  the 
damnation  of  Gallienus.  The  senate  decreed  that  his  relations  and 
servants  should  he  thrown  down  headlong  from  the  Gemonian  stairs. 
An  obnoxious  officer  of  the  revenue  had  his  eyes  torn  out  whilst 
under  examination. 


seems  to  have  consulted  only  the  dictates  of  his  heart. 
The  frequent  rebellions  of  the  provinces  had  involved 
almost  every  person  in  the  guilt  of  treason,  almost 
every  estate  in  the  case  of  confiscation  ;  and  Gallienus 
often  displayed  his  liberality  by  distributing  among- 
his  officers  the  property  of  his  subjects.  On  the  ac- 
cession of  Claudius,  an  old  woman  threw  herself  at 
his  feet,  and  complained  that  a  general  of  the  late  em- 
peror had  obtained  an  arbitrary  grant  of  her  patrimony. 
This  general  was  Claudius  himself,  who  had  not  en- 
tirely escaped  the  contagion  of  the  times.  The  em- 
peror blushed  at  the  reproach,  but  deserved  the  confi- 
dence which  she  had  reposed  in  his  equity.  The  con- 
fession of  his  fault  was  accompanied  with  immediate 
and  ample  restitution.' 

In  the  arduous  task  which  Claudius  IJe  ull(iertakes 
had  undertaken,  of  restoring  the  empire  the  reformation 
to  its  ancient  splendour,  it  was  first  ne-  of 'he  army, 
cessary  to  revive  among  his  troops  a  sense  of  order 
and  obedience.  With  the  authority  of  a  veteran  com- 
mander, he  represented  to  them,  that  the  relaxation  of 
discipline  had  introduced  a  long  train  of  disorders,  the 
effects  of  which  were  at  length  experienced  by  the  sol- 
diers themselves;  that  a  people  ruined  by  oppression, 
and  indolent  from  despair,  could  no  longer  supply  a 
numerous  army  with  the  means  of  luxury,  or  even  of 
subsistence ;  that  the  danger  of  each  individual  had 
increased  with  the  despotism  of  the  military  order, 
since  princes  who  tremble  on  the  throne  will  guard 
their  safety  by  the  instant  sacrifice  of  every  obnoxious 
subject.  The  emperor  expatiated  on  the  mischiefs  of 
a  lawless  caprice  which  the  soldiers  could  only  gratify 
at  the  expense  of  their  own  blood  ;  as  their  seditious 
elections  had  so  frequently  been  followed  by  civil  wars, 
which  consumed  the  flower  of  the  legions  either  in 
the  field  of  battle,  or  in  the  cruel  abuse  of  victory.  He 
painted  in  the  most  lively  colours  the  exhausted  state 
of  the  treasury,  the  desolation  of  the  provinces,  the 
disgrace  of  the  Roman  name,  and  the  insolent  triumph 
of  rapacious  barbarians.  It  was  against  those  barba- 
rians, he  declared,  that  he  intended  to  point  the  first 
effort  of  their  arms.  Tetricus  might  reign  for  a  while 
over  the  west,  and  even  Zenobia  might  preserve  the 
dominions  of  the  east.k  These  usurpers  were  his  per- 
sonal adversaries  ;  nor  could  he  think  of  indulging  any 
private  resentment  till  he  had  saved  an  empire,  whose 
impending  ruin  would,  unless  it  was  timely  prevented, 
crush  both  the  army  and  the  people. 

The  various  nations  of  Germany  and  A  D  2f.g 
Sarmatia,  who  fought  under  the  Gothic  The  Goths  invade 
standard,  had  already  collected  an  arm-  'he  empire, 
ament  more  formidable  than  any  which  had  yet  issued 
from  the  Euxine.  On  the  banks  of  the  Niester,  one 
of  the  great  rivers  that  discharge  themselves  into  that 
sea,  they  constructed  a  fleet  of  two  thousand,  or  even 
of  six  thousand  vessels  ;'  numbers  which,  however  in- 
credible they  may  seem,  would  have  been  insufficient 
to  transport  their  pretended  army  of  three  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  barbarians.  Whatever  might  be  the 
real  strength  of  the  Goths,  the  vigour  and  success  of 
the  expedition  were  not  adequate  to  the  greatness  of 
the  preparations.  In  their  passage  through  the  Bos- 
phorus,  the  unskilful  pilots  were  overpowered  by  the 
violence  of  the  current  ;  and  while  the  multitude  of 
their  ships  were  crowded  in  a  narrow  channel,  many 
were  dashed  against  each  other,  or  against  the  shore. 
The  barbarians  made  several  descents  on  the  coasts 
both  of  Europe  and  Asia  ;  but  the  open  country  was 
already  plundered,  and  they  were  repulsed  with  shame 
and  less  from  the  fortified  cities  which  they  assaulted. 
A  spirit  of  discouragement  and  division  arose  in  the 


i  Zonaras,  I,  xii.  p.  137. 

k  Zonaras  on  this  occasion  mentions  Postltumus;  hut  the  regis- 
ters  of  the  senate  (Hist.  August,  p.  203.)  prove  that  Tetricus  was 
already  emperor  of  the  western  provinces. 

1  The  Augustan  History  mentions  the  smaller,  Zonaras  the  larger, 
number  ;  the  lively  fancy  of  Montesquieu  induced  him  to  prefer  the' 
latter. 
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fleet,  and  some  of  their  chiefs  sailed  away  towards  the 
islands  of  Crete  and  Cyprus  ;  but  the  main  body,  pur- 
suing a  more  steady  course,  anchored  at  length  near 
the  foot  of  mount  Athos,  and  assaulted  the  city  of 
Thessalonica,  the  wealthy  capital  of  all  the  Macedon- 
ian provinces.  Their  attacks,  in  which  they  displayed 
a  fierce  but  artless  bravery,  were  soon  interrupted  by 
the  rapid  approach  of  Claudius,  hastening  to  a  scene 
of  action  that  deserved  the  presence  of  a  warlike  prince 
at  the  head  of  the  remaining  powers  of  the  empire. 
Impatient  for  battle,  the  Goths  immediately  broke  up 
their  camp,  relinquished  the  siege  of  Thessalonica, 
left  their  navy  at  the  foot  of  mount  Athos,  traversed 
the  hills  of  Macedonia,  and  pressed  forwards  to  engage 
the  last  defence  of  Italy. 
„.  ,        ,       We  still  possess  an  original  letter 

Distress  an  J  ^         ..  o 

firmness  of  addressed  by  Claudius  to  the  senate  and 
Claudius.  people  on  this  memorable  occasion. 
"  Conscript  fathers,"  says  the  emperor,  "  know  that 
three  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  Goths  have  in- 
vaded the  Roman  territory.  If  I  vanquish  them,  your 
gratitude  will  reward  my  services.  Should  I  fall,  re- 
member that  I  am  the  successor  of  Gallienus.  The 
whole  republic  is  fatigued  and  exhausted.  We  shall 
fight  after  Valerian,  after  Ingenuus,  Regillianus,  Lol- 
lianus,  Posthumus,  Celsus,  and  a  thousand  others, 
whom  a  just  contempt  for  Gallienus  provoked  into  re- 
bellion. We  are  in  want  of  darts,  of  spears,  and  of 
shields.  The  strength  of  the  empire,  Gaul,  and  Spain, 
are  usurped  by  Tetricus,  and  we  blush  to  acknowledge 
that  the  archers  of  the  east  serve  under  the  banners  of 
Zenobia.  Whatever  we  shall  perform,  will  be  suffi- 
ciently great." m  The  melancholy  firmness  of  this 
epistle  announces  a  hero  careless  of  his  fate,  conscious 
of  his  danger,  but  still  deriving  a  well-grounded  hope 
from  the  resources  of  his  own  mind. 
His  victory  ovor  The  event  surpassed  his  own  expec- 
the  Goths.  tations  and  those  of  the  world.  By  the 
most  signal  victories  he  delivered  the  empire  from  this 
host  of  barbarians,  and  was  distinguished  by  posterity 
under  the  glorious  appellation  of  the  Gothic  Clau- 
dius. The  imperfect  historians  of  an  irregular  war  n 
do  not  enable  us  to  describe  the  order  and  circum- 
stances of  his  exploits  ;  but,  if  we  could  be  indulged 
in  the  allusion,  we  might  distribute  into  three  acts 
this  memorable  tragedy.  I.  The  decisive  battle  was 
fought  near  Naissus,  a  city  of  Dardania.0  The  legions 
at  first  gave  way,  oppressed  by  numbers,  and  dismay- 
ed by  misfortunes.  Their  ruin  was  inevitable,  had 
not  the  abilities  of  their  emperor  prepared  a  season- 
able relief.  A  large  detachment  rising  out  of  the  se- 
cret and  difficult  passes  of  the  mountains,  which,  by 
his  orders,  they  had  occupied,  suddenly  assailed  the 
rear  of  the  victorious  Goths.  The  favourable  instant 
was  improved  by  the  activity  of  Claudius.  He  revived 
the  courage  of  his  troops,  restored  their  ranks,  and 
pressed  the  barbarians  on  every  side.  Fifty  thousand 
men  are  reported  to  have  been  slain  in  the  battle  of 
Naissus.  Several  large  bodies  of  barbarians,  cover- 
ing their  retreat  with  a  movable  fortification  of  wag- 
gons, retired,  or  rather  escaped,  from  the  field  of 
slaughter.  II.  We  may  presume  that  some  insur- 
mountable difficulty,  the  fatigue,  perhaps,  or  the  dis- 
obedience, of  the  conquerors,  prevented  Claudius  from 
completing  in  one  day  the  destruction  of  the  Goths. 
The  war  was  diffused  over  the  pnvinces  of  Maesia, 
Thrace,  and  Macedonia,  and  its  operations  drawn  out 
into  a  variety  of  marches,  surprises,  and  tumultuary 
engagements,  as  well  by  sea  as  by  land.  When  the 
Romans  suffered  any  loss,  it  was  commonly  occasion- 
ed by  their  own  cowardice  or  rashness;  but  the  su- 
perior talents  of  the  emperor,  his  perfect  knowledge 


m  Trebell.  Tollio  in  Hist.  August,  p.  204. 

?  I  list.  August,  in  ClauJ.  Aurelian.  ct  1'rob.  Zosimus,  I.  i.  p.  38 — 
42-  Zonaras,  1.  xii.  p.  638.  Aurel.  Victor  in  Epitnm.  Victor  Junior 
in  Caesar.    Eutrop.ix.il.    Euseh.  in  Citron. 

°  [Now  Nissa.  It  was  the  hirtli  place  of  Constantino.  (D'Ar.ville 
««oj»r.  anc.  vol.  i.  p.  30R)— <?.] 


of  the  country,  and  his  judicious  choice  of  measures 
as  well  as  officers,  assured  on  most  occasions  the  suc- 
cess of  his  arms.  The  immense  booty,  the  fruit  of 
so  many  victories,  consisted  for  the  greater  part  of 
cattle  and  slaves.  A  select  body  of  the  Gothic  youth 
was  received  among  the  imperial  troops  ;  the  remain- 
der was  sold  into  servitude ;  and  so  considerable  was 
the  number  of  female  captives,  that  every  soldier  ob- 
tained to  his  share  two  or  three  women.  A  circum- 
stance from  which  we  may  conclude,  that  the  invaders 
entertained  some  designs  of  settlement  as  well  as  of 
plunder;  since  even  in  a  naval  expedition  they  were 
accompanied  by  their  families.  III.  The  loss  of  their 
fleet,  which  was  either  taken  or  sunk,  had  intercepted 
the  retreat  of  the  Goths.  A  vast  circle  of  Roman 
posts,  distributed  with  skill,  supported  with  firmness, 
and  gradually  closing  towards  a  common  centre, 
forced  the  barbarians  into  the  most  inaccessible  parts 
of  mount  Hamius,  where  they  found  a  safe  refuge,  but 
a  very  scanty  subsistence.  During  the  course  of  a 
rigorous  winter,  in  which  they  were  besieged  by  the 
emperor's  troops,  famine  and  pestilence,  desertion  and 
the  sword,  continually  diminished  the  imprisoned 
multitude.  On  the  return  of  spring,  A  D  270 
nothing  appeared  in  arms  except  a  har- 
dy and  desperate  band,  the  remnant  of  that  mighty  host 
which  had  embarked  at  the  mouth  of  the  Niester. 

The  pestilence  which  swept  away  March.  Death 
such   numbers   of  the  barbarians,   at  °' ' the  emperor, 

,        ,  .    -     ,         .    .  who  rceommends 

length  proved  fatal  to  their  conqueror.  Aurelian  for  his 
After  a  short  but  glorious  reign  of  two  successor, 
years,  Claudius  expired  at  Sirmium,  amidst  the  tears 
and  acclamations  of  his  subjects.  In  his  last  illness, 
he  convened  the  principal  officers  of  the  state  and 
army,  and  in  their  presence  recommended  Aurelian, 
one  of  his  generals,  as  the  most  deserving  of  the 
throne,  and  the  best  qualified  to  execute  the  great  de- 
sign which  he  himself  had  been  permitted  only  to  un- 
dertake. The  virtues  of  Claudius,  his  valour,  affabil- 
ity ,p  justice,  and  temperance,  his  love  of  fame  and  of 
his  country,  place  him  in  that  short  list  of  emperors 
who  added  lustre  to  the  Roman  purple.  Those  virtues, 
however,  were  celebrated  with  peculiar  zeal  and  com- 
placency by  the  courtly  writers  of  the  age  of  Constan- 
tine,  who  was  the  great  grandson  of  Crispus,  the  eld- 
er brother  of  Claudius.  The  voice  of  flattery  was  soon 
taught  to  repeat,  that  the  gods,  who  so  hastily  had 
snatched  Claudius  from  the  earth,  rewarded  his  merit 
and  piety  by  the  perpetual  establishment  of  the  empire 
in  his  family.") 

Notwithstanding  these  oracles,  the  The  attempt  and 
greatness  of  the  Flavian  family  (a  name  "V1  oY4uinti]ifcl. 
which  it  had  pleased  them  to  assume)  was  deferred 
above  twenty  years,  and  the  elevation  of  Claudius  oc- 
casioned the  immediate  ruin  of  his  brother  Quintilius, 
who  possessed  not  sufficient  moderation  or  courage  to 
descend  into  the  private  station  to  which  the  patriot- 
ism of  the  late  emperor  had  condemned  him.  With- 
out delay  or  reflection,  he  assumed  the  purple  at  Aqui- 
Ieia,  where  he  commanded  a  considerable  force  ;  and 
though  his  reign  lasted  only  seventeen  days,r  he  had 
time  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  the  senate,  and  to  ex- 
perience a  mutiny  of  the  troops.  As  soon  as  he  was 
informed  that  the  great  army  of  the  Danube  had  in- 
vested the  well-known  valour  of  Aurelian  with  impe- 
rial power,  he  sunk  under  the  fame  and  A  ^ 
merit  of  his  rival;  and  ordering  his 
veins  to  be  opened,  prudently  withdrew  himself  from 
the  unequal  contest/ 

p  According  lo  Zonaras  (I.  xii.  p.  6?8.)  Claudius,  before  his  death, 
invested  him  with  the  purple;  but  this  singular  fact  is  rather  contra- 
dicted than  confirmed  by  other  writers. 

q  See  the  life  of  Claudius  by  Pollio,and  Hie  orations  of  Mainerti- 
mis,  Eumenius,  and  Julian.  Sec  likewise  the  Ctesars  of  Julian,  p. 
2IH.    In  Julian  it  was  not  adulation  hut  superstition  and  vanity. 

'  [Thus  say  the  most  of  the  ancient  historians  ;  hut  the  number  of 
his  medals  and  the  variety  of  impressions  upon  them,  seem  to  de- 
mand more  time,  and  render  the  account  which  Zosimus  gives,  that 
lie  reigned  some  months,  more  probable. — O.] 

s  Zosinins,  I.  i.  p  42  Pollio  (Hist.  Aug.  p.  207.)  allows  liim  virtuei 
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THE  DECLINE  AND  FALL 


Chap.  XI. 


Origin  and  per-  The  general  design  of  this  work  will 
vices  of  Aureitan. not  permit  us  minutely  to  relate  the 
actions  of  every  emperor  after  he  ascended  the  throne, 
much  less  to  deduce  the  various  fortunes  of  his  private 
life.  We  shall  only  observe,  that  the  father  of  Aure- 
lian  was  a  peasant  of  the  territory  of  Sirminm,  who 
occupied  a  small  farm,  the  property  of  Aurelius,  a 
rich  senator.  His  warlike  son  enlisted  in  the  troops 
as  a  common  soldier,  successively  rose  to  the  rank  of 
a  centurion,  a  tribune,  the  praffect  of  a  legion,  the  in- 
spector of  the  camp,  the  general,  or,  as  it  was  then 
called,  the  duke,  of  a  frontier;  and  at  length,  during 
the  Gothic  war,  exercised  the  important  office  of  com- 
mander in  chief  of  the  cavalry.  In  every  station  he 
distinguished  himself  by  matchless  valour,'  rigid  dis- 
cipline, and  successful  conduct.  He  was  invested 
with  the  consulship  by  the  emperor  Valerian,  who 
styles  him,  in  the  pompous  language  of  that  age,  the 
deliverer  of  Ulyricum,  the  restorer  of  Gaul,  and  the  ri- 
val of  the  Scipios.  At  the  recommendation  of  Vale- 
rian, a  senator  of  the  highest  rank  and  merit,  Ulpius 
Crinitus,  whose  blood  was  derived  from  the  same 
source  as  that  of  Trajan,  adopted  the  Pannonian  pea- 
sant, gave  him  his  daughter  in  marriage,  and  relieved 
with  his  ample  fortune  the  honourable  poverty  which 
Aurelian  had  preserved  inviolate." 
Aurelian's  sue-  The  reign  of  Aurelian  lasted  only 
cessful  reign.  f0ur  years  and  about  nine  months;  but 
every  instant  of  that  short  period  was  filled  by  some 
memorable  achievement.  He  put  an  end  to  the  Gothic 
war,  chastised  the  Germans  who  invaded  Italy,  recov- 
ered Gaul,  Spain,  and  Britain  out  of  the  hands  of  Te- 
tricus,  and  destroyed  the  proud  monarchy  which  Zeno- 
bia  had  erected  in  the  east,  on  the  ruins  of  the  afflic- 
ted empire. 

His  severe  dis-  It  was  the  rigid  attention  of  Aurelian, 
cipline.  even  to  the  minutest  articles  of  disci- 
pline, which  bestowed  such  uninterrupted  success  on 
his  arms.  His  military  regulations  are  contained  in  a 
very  concise  epistle  to  one  of  his  inferior  officers,  who 
is  commanded  to  enforce  them,  as  he  wishes  to  become 
a  tribune,  or  as  he  is  desirous  to  live.  Gaming,  drink- 
ing, and  the  arts  of  divination,  were  strictly  prohib- 
ited. Aurelian  expected  that  his  soldiers  should  be 
modest,  frugal,  and  laborious  ;  that  their  armour  should 
be  constantly  kept  bright,  their  weapons  sharp,  their 
clothing  and  horses  ready  for  immediate  service;  that 
they  should  live  in  their  quarters  with  chastity  and 
sobriety,  without  damaging  the  corn  fields,  without 
stealing  even  a  sheep,  a  fowl,  or  a  bunch  of  grapes, 
without  exacting  from  their  landlords,  either  salt,  or 
oil,  or  wood.  "The  public  allowance,"  continues  the 
emperor,  "  is  sufficient  for  their  support;  their  wealth 
should  be  collected  from  the  spoil  of  the  enemy,  not 
from  the  tears  of  the  provincials."  T  A  single  instance 
will  serve  to  display  the  rigour,  and  even  cruelty,  of 
Aurelian.  One  of  the  soldiers  had  seduced  the  wife 
of  his  host.  The  guilty  wretch  was  fastened  to  two 
trees  forcibly  drawn  towards  each  other,  and  his  limbs 
were  torn  asunder  by  their  sudden  separation.  A  few 
such  examples  impressed  a  salutary  consternation. 
The  punishments  of  Aurelian  were  terrible ;  but  he 
had  seldom  occasion  to  punish  more  than  once  the 
same  offence.  His  own  conduct  gave  a  sanction  to 
his  laws,  and  the  seditious  legions  dreaded  a  chief 


and  says,  that,  like  Pertinax,  lie  was  killed  by  the  licentious  soldiers. 
According  to  Dexippus,  lie  died  of  a  disease. 

t  Tbeoclius  (as  quoted  in  the  Augustan  History,  p.  21 1.)  affirms  that 
in  one  day  he  killed  with  his  own  hand  forty-eight  Sarinnlians.  and 
in  several  sulisequent  engagements  nine  hundred  and  fifty.  This 
heroic  valour  was  admired  hy  the  soldiers,  and  celebrated  in  their 
rude  songs,  the  burthen  of  which  was,  milre.  mille,  milte,  vecidit. 

u  Auchoiius  (ap.  Mist.  August,  p.  213.)  desrrihes  the  ceremony  of 
the  adoption,  as  it  was  performed  at  Byzantium,  in  the  presence  of 
the  emperor  and  his  ereal  officers. 

»  Hist.  August,  p.  211.  This  laconic  epistle  istruly  the  work  of  a 
soldier;  it  abounds  with  military  phrases  r,  nd  words,  some  of  which 
cannot  he  understood  without  difficulty.  Fcrramenta  samiata  is  well 
explained  hy  Salmasius.  The  former  of  the  words  means  all  wea- 
pons of  offence,  nnd  is  contrasted  with  Jlrmn,  defensive  :  rmour.  The 
hitter  signifies  keen  and  well  sharpened. 


who  had  learned  to  obey,  and  who  was  worthy  to 
command. 

The  death  of  Claudius  had  revived  the  r,„      ,  A 

-  .     .  .  .      -    ,      „    ,         ~,  He  concludes  a 

tainting  spirit  of  the  Goths.  The  troops  treaty  with  the 
which  guarded  the  passes  of  Mount  Hae-  G°t"s; 
mus,  and  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  had  been  drawn 
away  by  the  apprehension  of  a  civil  war;  and  it  seems 
probable  that  the  remaining  body  of  the  Gothic  and 
Vandalic  tribes  embraced  the  favourable  opportunity, 
abandoned  their  settlements  of  the  Ukraine,  traversed- 
the  rivers,  and  swelled  with  new  multitudes  the  de 
stroying  host  of  their  countrymen.  Their  united  num- 
bers wrere  at  length  encountered  by  Aurelian,  and  the 
bloody  and  doubtful  conflict  ended  only  with  the  ap- 
proach of  night."  Exhausted  hy  so  many  calamities, 
which  they  had  mutually  endured  and  inflicted  during 
a  twenty  years'  war,  the  Goths  and  the  Romans  con- 
sented to  a  lasting  and  beneficial  treaty.  It  was  ear- 
nestly solicited  by  the  barbarians,  and  cheerfully  rati- 
fied by  the  legions,  to  whose  suffrage  the  prudence  of 
Aurelian  referred  the  decision  of  that  important  Ques- 
tion. The  Gothic  nation  engaged  to  supply  the  armies 
of  Rome  with  a  bodyr  of  two  thousand  auxiliaries, 
consisting  entirely  of  cavalry,  and  stipulated  in  return 
an  undisturbed  retreat,  with  a  regular  market  as  far  as 
the  Danube,  provided  by  the  emperor's  care,  but  at 
their  own  expense.  The  treaty  was  observed  with 
such  religious  fidelity,  that  when  a  party  of  five  hun- 
dred men  straggled  from  the  camp  in  quest  of  plunder, 
the  king  or  general  of  the  barbarians  commanded  that 
the  guilty  leader  should  be  apprehended  and  shot  to 
death  with  darts,  as  a  victim  devoted  to  the  sanctity 
of  their  engagements.  It  is,  however,  not  unlikely, 
that  the  precaution  of  Aurelian,  who  had  exacted  as 
hostages  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  Gothic  chiefs, 
contributed  something  to  this  pacific  temper.  The 
youths  he  trained  in  the  exercise  of  arms,  and  near  his 
own  person :  to  the  damsels  he  gave  a  liberal  and 
Roman  education,  and  by  bestowing  them  in  marriage 
on  some  of  his  principal  officers,  gradually  introduced 
between  the  two  nations  the  closest  and  most  endear- 
ing connexions." 

But  the  most  important  condition  of  and  re!,ign,  t0 
peace  was  understood  rather  than  ex-  them  the  pro- 
pressed  in  the  treaty.  Aurelian  with-  Vlncc  ot  Dac,a- 
drew  the  Roman  forces  from  Dacia,  and  tacitly  re- 
linquished that  great  province  to  the  Goths  and  Van- 
dals.7 His  manly  judgment  convinced  him  of  the  solid 
advantages,  and  taught  him  to  despise  the  seeming 
disgrace,  of  thus  contracting  the  frontiers  of  the  mon- 
archy. The  Dacian  subjects,  removed  from  those  dis- 
tant possessions  which  they  were  unable  to  cultivate 
or  defend,  added  strength  and  populousness  to  the 
southern  side  of  the  Danube.  A  fertile  territory,  which 
the  repetition  of  barbarous  inroads  had  changed  into  a 
desert,  was  yielded  to  their  industry,  and  a  new  pro- 
vince of  Dacia  still  preserved  the  memory  of  Trajan's 
conquests.  The  old  country  of  that  name  detained, 
however,  a  considerable  number  of  its  inhabitants, 
who  dreaded  exile  more  than  a  Gothic  master.1  These 
degeneiate  Romans  continued  to  serve  the  empire, 
whose  allegiance  they  had  renounced,  byT  introducing 
among  their  conquerors  the  fi-st  notions  of  agriculture, 
the  useful  arts,  and  the  conveniences  of  civilized  life 
An  intercourse  of  commerce  and  language  was  gradu- 
ally established  between  the  opposite  banks  of  the 
Danube;  and  after  Dacia  became  an  independent  state, 
it  often  proved  the  firmest  barrier  of  the  empire  against 


w  Zosim.  1.  i.  p.  45. 

x  Dexippus  Cap  Exccrpta  l.cgat.  p.  12.)  relates  the  whole  transac- 
tion under  the  name  of  Vandals.  Aurelian  married  one  of  the 
Gothic  ladies  to  his  general  Uonosus,  who  was  ahle  to  drink  with  the 
Goths,  and  discover  their  secrets.    Hist.  August,  p.  247. 

y  Hist.  August,  p.  222.  Eutrop.  ix.  15.  Sextus  Rulus,  c.  9.  I.ac- 
tantius  de  Mortihus  ['ersecuturum.  c.  9. 

z  The  VValaf  hians  still  preserve  many  traces  of  the  Latin  lan- 
guage, and  have  hoasted,  in  every  age.  of  their  toman  descent 
They  are  surrounded  by,  tut  not  mixed  with,  the  Barbarians.  .See 
a  Memoir  of  M.  d'Anvilic  on  ancient  Dacia,  in  the  Academy  of  In 
script  ions,  torn.  xsx. 
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OF  THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE. 


Ill 


the  invasions  of  the  savages  of  the  north.  A  sense  of 
interest  attached  the  more  settled  barbarians  to  the 
alliance  of  Rome,  and  a  permanent  interest  very  fre- 
quently ripens  into  sincere  and  useful  friendship. 
This  various  colony,  which  filled  the  ancient  province, 
and  was  insensibly  blended  into  one  great  people,  still 
acknowledged  the  superior  renown  and  authority  of 
the  Gothic  tribe,  and  claimed  the  fancied  honour  of  a 
Scandinavian  origin.  At  the  same  time  the  lucky 
though  accidental  resemblance  of  the  name  of  Gseta, 
infused  among  the  credulous  Goths  a  vain  persuasion, 
that,  in  a  remote  age,  their  own  ancestors,  already 
seated  in  the  Dacian  provinces,  had  received  the  in- 
structions of  Zamolxis,  and  checked  the  victorious 
arms  of  Sesostris  and  Darius.1 

The  AJeWannic  While  the  vigorous  and  moderate  con- 
war.  duct  of  Aurelian  restored  the  Illyrian 
frontier,  the  nation  of  the  Alemanni b  violated  the  con- 
ditions of  peace,  which  either  Gallienus  had  pur- 
chased, or  Claudius  had  imposed,  and,  inflamed  by 
their  impatient  youth,  suddenly  flew  to  arms.  Forty 
thousand  horse  appeared  in  the  field,0  and  the  numbers 
of  the  infantry  doubled  those  of  the  cavalry.11  The 
first  objects  of  their  -avarice  were  a  few  cities  of  the 
Rha;tian  frontier;  but  their  hopes  soon  rising  with  suc- 
cess, the  rapid  march  of  the  Alemanni  traced  a  line  of 
devastation  from  the  Danube  to  the  Po.e 
A.  D.  270.  The  emperor  was  almost  at  the  same 
September,  time  informed  of  the  irruption,  and  of  the 
retreat,  of  the  barbarians.  Collecting  an  active  body 
of  troops,  he  marched  with  silence  and  celerity  along 
the  skirts  of  the  Hercynian  forest ;  and  the  Alemanni, 
laden  with  the  spoils  of  Italy,  arrived  at  the  Danube, 
without  suspecting,  that  on  the  opposite  bank,  and  in  an 
advantageous  post,  a  Roman  army  lay  concealed  and 
prepared  to  intercept  their  return.  Aurelian  indulged 
the  fatal  security  of  the  barbarians,  and  permitted 
about  half  their  forces  to  pass  the  river  without  dis- 
turbance and  without  precaution.  Their  situation  and 
astonishment  gave  him  an  easy  victory ;  his  skilful 
conduct  improved  the  advantage.  Disposing  the  le- 
gions in  a  semicircular  form,  he  advanced  the  two 
horns  of  the  crescent  across  the  Danube,  and  wheeling 
them  on  a  sudden  towards  the  centre,  inclosed  the  rear 
of  the  German  host.  The  dismayed  barbarians,  on 
whatsoever  side  they  cast  their  eyes,  beheld  with  des- 
pair a  wasted  country,  a  deep  and  rapid  stream,  a  vic- 
torious and  implacable  enemy. 

Reduced  to  this  distressed  condition,  the  Alemanni 
no  longer  disdained  to  sue  for  peace.  Aurelian  re- 
ceived their  ambassadors  at  the  head  of  his  camp,  and 
with  every  circumstance  of  martial  pomp  that  could 
display  the  greatness  and  discipline  of  Rome.  The 
legions  stood  to  their  arms  in  well  ordered  ranks  and 
awful  silence.  The  principal  commanders,  distin- 
guished by  the  ensigns  of  their  rank,  appeared  on 
horseback  on  either  side  of  the  imperial  throne.  Be- 
hind the  throne,  the  consecrated  images  of  the  empe- 
ror, and  his  predecessors/  the  golden  eagles,  and  the 
various  titles  of  the  legions,  engraved  in  letters  of  gold, 
were  exalted  in  the  air  on  lofty  pikes  covered  with  sil- 
ver.   When  Aurelian  assumed  his  seat,  his  manly 

a  See  the  first  chapter  of  Jornandes.  The  Vandals,  however,  (c. 
22.)  maintained  a  short  independence  hetween  the  rivers  Marjsia 
and  Crissia  (Maros  and  Keres)  which  fell  into  the  Teiss. 

l>  Dexippus,  p.  7—12.  Zosimus,  I.  i.  p.  4:i.  Vopiscus  in  Aurelian. 
in  Hist.  August.  However  these  historians  dill'er  in  names,  (Ale 
manni,  Juthungi,  and  Marcomanni,)  it  is  evident  that  they  mean  the 
same  people,  and  the  same  war ;  but  it  requires  some  care  to  concili- 
ate and  explain  them. 

*  Cantoclarus,  with  his  usual  accuracy,  chooses  to  translate  three 
hundred  thousand  :  his  version  is  equally  repugnant  to  sense  and  to 
grammar. 

a  We  may  remark,  as  an  instance  of  had  taste,  that  Dexippus  ap- 
plies to  the  light  infantry  of  the  Alemanni  the  technical  terms  pro- 
per only  to  the  Grecian  phalanx. 

e  In  Dexippu3,  we  at  present  read  Rhodanua ;  M.  de  Valois  very 
judiciously  alters  the  word  to  Eridantis. 

I  The  emperor  Claudius  was  certainlyof  the  number;  but  we  are 
ignorant  how  far  this  mark  of  respect  was  extended  ;  if  toCajsar  and 
Augustus,  it  must  have  produced  a  very  awful  spectacle ;  a  long  line 
of  the  masters  of  the  world. 


grace  and  majestic  figure  e  taught  the  barbarians  to 
revere  the  person  as  well  as  the  purple  of  their  con- 
queror. The  ambassadors  fell  prostrate  on  the  ground 
in  silence.  They  were  commanded  to  rise,  and  per- 
mitted to  speak.  By  the  assistance  of  interpreters, 
they  extenuated  their  perfidy,  magnified  their  exploits, 
expatiated  on  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune  and  the  ad- 
vantages of  peace,  and,  with  an  ill-timed  confidence, 
demanded  a  large  subsidy,  as  the  price  of  the  alliance 
which  they  offered  to  the  Romans.  The  answer  of  the 
emperor  was  stern  and  imperious.  He  treated  their 
offer  with  contempt,  and  their  demand  with  indigna- 
tion, reproached  the  barbarians,  that  they  were  as  igno- 
rant of  the  arts  of  war  as  of  the  laws  of  peace,  and 
finally  dismissed  them  with  the  choice  only  of  submit- 
ting to  his  unconditioned  mercy,  or  awaiting  the  ut- 
most severity  of  his  resentment. h  Aurelian  had  re- 
signed a  distant  province  to  the  Goths ;  but  it  was 
dangerous  to  trust  or  to  pardon  these  perfidious  bar- 
barians, whose  formidable  power  kept  Italy  itself  in 
perpetual  alarms. 

Immediately  after  this  conference,  it  The  Alemanni 
should  seem  that  some  unexpected  emer-  >"vade  Italy, 
gency  required  the  emperor's  presence  in  Pannonia. 
He  devolved  on  his  lieutenants  the  care  of  finishing 
the  destruction  of  the  Alemanni,  either  by  the  sword, 
or  the  surer  operation  of  famine.  But  an  active  des- 
pair has  often  triumphed  over  the  indolent  assurance 
of  success.  The  barbarians,  finding  it  impossible  to 
traverse  the  Danube  and  the  Roman  camp,  broke 
through  the  posts  in  their  rear,  which  were  more 
feebly,  or  less  carefully  guarded  ;  and  with  incredible 
diligence,  but  by  a  different  road,  returned  towards 
the  mountains  of  Italy.'  Aurelian,  who  considered  the 
war  as  totally  extinguished,  received  the  mortifying 
intelligence  of  the  escape  of  the  Alemanni,  and  of  the 
ravage  which  they  already  committed  in  the  territory 
of  Milan.  The  legions  were  commanded  to  follow, 
with  as  much  expedition  as  those  heavy  bodies  were 
capable  of  exerting,  the  rapid  flight  of  an  enemy, 
whose  infantry  and  cavalry  moved  almost  with  equal 
swiftness.  A  few  days  afterwards  the  emperor  him- 
self marched  to  the  relief  of  Italy,  at  the  head  of  a 
chosen  body  of  auxiliaries,  (among  whom  were  the 
hostages  and  cavalry  of  the  Vandals,)  and  of  all  the 
pra?torian  guards  who  had  served  in  the  wars  on  the 
Danube.k 

As  the  light  troops  of  the  Alemanni  anci  are  at  |;lit 
had  spread  themselves  from  the  Alps  to  vanquished  by 
the  Apennine,  the  incessant  vigilance  of  Aurel,an- 
Aurelian  and  his  officers  was  exercised  in  the  disco- 
very, the  attack,  and  the  pursuit  of  the  numerous 
detachments.  Notwithstanding  this  desultory  war, 
three  considerable  battles  are  mentioned,  in  which  the 
principal  force  of  both  armies  was  obstinately  en- 
gaged.1 The  success  was  various.  In  the  first,  fought 
near  Placentia,  the  Romans  received  so  severe  a  blow, 
that,  according  to  the  expression  of  a  writer  extremely 
partial  to  Aurelian,  the  immediate  dissolution  of  the 
empire  was  apprehended."1  The  crafty  barbarians, 
who  had  lined  the  woods,  suddenly  attacked  the 
legions  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  and,  it  is  most 
probable,  after  the  fatigue  and  disorder  of  a  long 
march.  The  fury  of  their  charge  was  irresistible; 
but  at  length,  after  a  dreadful  slaughter,  the  patient 
firmness  of  the  emperor  rallied  his  troops,  and  re- 
stored, in  some  degree,  the  honour  of  his  arms.  The 
second  battle  was  fought  near  Fano  in  Umbria;  on  the 
spot  which,  five  hundred  years  before,  had  been  fatal 
to  the  brother  of  Hannibal.11    Thus  far  the  successful 


g  Vopiicus  in  Hist.  August,  p.  210. 

h  Dexippus  gives  them  a  subtle  and  prolix  oration  worthy  of  a 
Grecian  sophist. 

i  Hist.  August,  p.  215. 

*  Dexippus,  p.  12. 

!  Victor  Junior  in  Aurelian. 

ni  Vopiscus  in  Hist.  August,  p.  216. 

i  lie  little  river,  or  rather  torrent,  of  Mctaurus  near  Fano,  lias 
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Germans  had  advanced  along  the  ^Emilian  and  Fla- 
minian  way,  with  a  design  of  sacking  the  defenceless 
mistress  of  the  world.  But  Aurelian,  who,  watchful 
for  the  safety  of  Rome,  still  hung  on  their  rear,  found 
in  this  place  the  decisive  moment  of  giving  them  a 
total  and  irretrievable  defeat.0  The  flying  remnant  of 
their  host  was  exterminated  in  a  third  and  last  battle 
near  Pavia;  and  Italy  was  delivered  from  the  inroads 
of  the  Alemanni. 
Superstitious      Fear  has  been  the  original  parent  of  su- 

ceremonies.  perstition,  and  every  new  calamity  urges 
trembling  mortals  to  deprecate  the  wrath  of  their  in- 
visible enemies.  Though  the  best  hope  of  the  republic 
was  in  the  valour  and  conduct  of  Aurelian,  yet  such 
■was  the  public  consternation,  when  the  barbarians 
were  hourly  expected  at  the  gates  of  Rome,  that  by  a 
decree  of  the  senate,  the  Sibylline  books  were  con- 
sulted. Even  the  emperor  himself,  from  a  motive 
either  of  religion  or  of  policy,  recommended  this  salu- 
tary measure,  chided  the  tardiness  of  the  senate,?  and 
offered  to  supply  whatever  expense,  whatever  animals, 
whatever  captives  of  any  nation,  the  gods  should  re- 
quire. Notwithstanding  this  liberal  offer,  it  does  not 
appear  that  any  human  victims  expiated  with  their 

A.  D.  2T1.  blood  the  sins  of  the  Roman  people.  The 
Jan.  11.  Sibylline  books  enjoined  ceremonies  of  a 
more  harmless  nature,  processions  of  priests  in  white 
robes  attended  by  a  chorus  of  youths  and  virgins  ;  lus- 
trations of  the  city  and  adjacent  country;  and  sacrifices, 
whose  powerful  influence  disabled  the  barbarians  from 
passing  the  mystic  ground  on  which  they  had  been 
celebrated.  However  puerile  in  themselves,  these 
superstitious  arts  were  subservient  to  the  success  of 
the  war ;  and  if,  in  the  decisive  battle  of  Fano,  the 
Alemanni  fancied  they  saw  an  army  of  spectres  com- 
bating on  the  side  of  Aurelian,  he  received  a  real  and 
effectual  aid  from  this  imaginary  reinforcement. i 
Fortifications  of  But  whatever  confidence  might  be  placed 
Rcme.  in  ideal  ramparts,  the  experience  of  the 
past,  and  the  dread  of  the  future,  induced  the  Romans 
to  construct  fortifications  of  a  grosser  and  more  sub- 
stantial kind.  The  seven  hills  of  Rome  had  been  sur- 
rounded, by  the  successors  of  Romulus,  with  an  an- 
cient wall  of  more  than  thirteen  miles.r  The  vast 
enclosure  may  seem  disproportioned  to  the  strength 
and  numbers  of  the  infant  state.  But  it  was  necessary 
to  secure  an  ample  extent  of  pasture  and  arable  land, 
against  the  frequent  and  sudden  incursions  of  the  tribes 
of  Latium,  the  perpetual  enemies  of  the  republic. 
With  the  progress  of  Roman  greatness,  the  city  and 
its  inhabitants  gradually  increased,  filled  up  the  vacant 
space,  pierced  through  the  useless  walls,  covered  the 
field  of  Mars,  and,  on  every  side,  followed  the  public 
highways  in  long  and  beautiful  suburbs.'  The  extent 
of  the  new  walls,  erected  by  Aurelian,  and  finished  in 
the  reign  of  Probus,  was  magnified  by  popular  estima- 
tion to  near  fifty,'  but  is  reduced  by  accurate  measure- 
ment to  about  twenty-one,  miles."  It  was  a  great  but 
melancholy  labour,  since  the  defence  of  the  capital  be- 
trayed the  decline  of  the  monarchy.    The  Romans  of 


been  immortalized,  by  finding  such  an  historian  as  Livy,  and  such  a 
poel  as  Horace. 

o  It  is  recorded  by  an  inscription  found  at  Pezaro.  See  Gruter. 
eclxxvi.  3. 

p  One  should  imagine,  he  said,  that  you  were  assembled  in  a  Chris- 
tian church,  not  in  the  temple  of  all  the  gods. 

q  Vopiscus  in  Hist.  August,  p.  215.  216.  gives  a  long  account  of 
these  ceremonies,  from  the  registers  of  the  senate. 

r  Plin.  Hist.  Xatur.  iii.  5.  Toconfirm  our  idea,  wc  may  observe, 
that  for  a  long  time  Mount  C.vlius  was  a  grove  of  oaks,  and  Mount 
Viminal  was  overrun  with  osiers;  that,  in  the  fourth  century,  the 
Aventine  was  a  vacant  and  solitary  retirement;  that,  till  the  time 
of  Augustus,  the  Esquilinc  was  an  unwholesome  burying  ground  ; 
and  that  the  numerous  inequalities,  remarked  by  the  ancients  in  the 
Quirinal,  sufficiently  prove  that  it  was  not  covered  with  buildings. 
Of  the  seven  hills,  the  Cagritoline  and  Palatine  only,  with  the  adja- 
cent valleys,  were  the  primitive  habitation  of  the  Roman  people. 
Dot  this  subject  would  require  a  dissertation. 

'  Expatiantia  lecta  rnultas  addidere  urbes,  is  the  expression  of 
Pliny 

'  Hist    August,  p.  222.    Both  Lipsius  and  l9aac  Vossius  have 
eagerly  embraced  this  measure. 
"  See  Nardim,  Koma  Antica,  I.  i.  c.  8. 


a  more  prosperous  age,  who  trusted  to  the  arms  of  the 
legions  the  safety  of  the  frontier  camps,1  were  very  far 
from  entertaining  a  suspicion,  that  it  would  ever  be- 
come necessary  to  fortify  the  seat  of  empire  against  the 
inroads  of  the  barbarians.? 

The  victory  of  Claudius  over  the  Goths,  Aurelian  sup- 
and  the  success  of  Aurelian  against  the  presses  the  two 
Alemanni,  had  already  restored  to  the  "s'"!*"- 
arms  of  Rome  their  ancient  superiority  over  the  bar- 
barous nations  of  the  north.  To  chastise  domestic 
tyrants,  and  to  reunite  the  dismembered  parts  of  the 
empire,  was  a  task  reserved  for  the  second  of  those 
warlike  emperors.  Though  he  was  acknowledged  by 
the  senate  and  people,  the  frontiers  of  Italy,  Africa, 
Illyricum,  and  Thrace,  confined  the  limits  of  his  reign. 
Gaul,  Spain,  and  Britain,  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Asia  Mi- 
nor, were  still  possessed  by  two  rebels  who  alone,  out 
of  so  numerous  a  list,  had  hitherto  escaped  the  dangers 
of  their  situation ;  and  to  complete  the  ignominy  of 
Rome,  these  rival  thrones  had  been  usurped  by  women. 

A  rapid  succession  of  monarchs  had  Succession  of 
arisen  and  fallen  in  the  provinces  of  usurpers  in  Gaul. 
Gaul.  The  rigid  virtues  of  Posthumus  served  only  to 
hasten  his  destruction.  After  suppressing  a  competi- 
tor, who  had  assumed  the  purple  at  Mentz,  he  refused 
to  gratify  his  troops  with  the  plunder  of  the  rebellious 
city  ;  and,  in  the  seventh  year  of  his  reign,  became  the 
victim  of  their  disappointed  avarice.2  The  death  of 
Victorinus,  his  friend  and  associate,  was  occasioned 
by  a  less  worthy  cause.  The  shining  accomplish- 
ments 1  of  that  prince  were  stained  by  a  licentious  pas- 
sion, which  he  indulged  in  acts  of  violence,  with  too 
little  regard  to  the  laws  of  society,  or  even  to  those  of 
love.b  He  was  slain  at  Cologne,  by  a  conspiracy  of 
jealous  husbands,  whose  revenge  would  have  appeared 
more  justifiable,  had  they  spared  the  innocence  of  his 
son.  After  the  murder  of  so  many  valiant  princes,  it 
is  somewhat  remarkable,  that  a  female  for  a  long  time 
controlled  the  fierce  legions  of  Gaul,  and  still  more 
singular,  that  she  was  the  mother  of  the  unfortunate 
Victorinus.  The  arts  and  treasures  of  Victoria  en- 
abled her  successively  to  place  Marius  and  Tetricus 
on  the  throne,  and  to  reign  with  a  manly  vigour  under 
the  name  of  those  dependent  emperors.  Money  of 
copper,  of  silver,  and  of  gold,  was  coined  in  her  name ; 
she  assumed  the  titles  of  Augusta  and  Mother  of  the 
Camps  :  her  power  ended  only  with  her  life  ;  but  her 
life  was  perhaps  shortened  by  the  ingratitude  of  Tetri- 
cus.0 

When,  at  the  instigation  of  his  ambi-  Th(,  rei  n  an(1 
tious  patroness,  Tetricus  assumed  the  defeat  of  Tetri- 
ensigns  of  royalty,  he  was  governor  of  cus- 
the  peaceful  province  of  Aquitaine,  an  employment 
suited  to  his  character  and  education.  He  reigned  four 
or  five  years  over  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Britain,  the  slave 
and  sovereign  of  a  licentious  army,  whom  he  dreaded, 
and  by  whom  he  was  despised.  The  valour  and  for- 
tune of  Aurelian  at  length  opened  the  prospect  of  a 
deliverance.    He  ventured  to  disclose  his  melancholy 


i  Tacit.  Hist.  iv.2H. 

y  For  Aurelian's  walls,  see  Vopiscus  in  Hist.  August,  p.  210.  222. 
Zosimus,  1.  i.  p.  43.  Eutropius,  ix.  15.  Aurel.  Victor  in  Aurelian. 
Victor  Junior  in  Aurelian.  Euseh.  Hieronyni.  et  Idatiu9  in  Chronic. 

z  His  competitor  was  Lollianu3,  or  AJhanus,  if,  indeed,  these 
names  mean  the  same  person.    See  Tillemont,  torn.  iii.  1177. 

[The  medals  which  bear  the  name  of  Lollianus,  are  considered 
spurious,  except  one  only,  which  is  found  in  the  museum  of  the 
prince  of  Waldick.  There  are  many  which  bear  the  name  of  Loe- 
lianus.  which  seems  to  have  been  the  name  of  the  rival  of  Posthumus. 
(Eck.  Doct.  Num.  vet.  vol.  vii.  449.) — O.] 

a  The  character  of  this  prince  by  Julius  Aterianus  (ap.  Hist.  Au- 
gust, p.  187.)  is  worth  transcribing,  as  it  seems  fair  and  impartial. 
VictOiino  qui  post  Junium  Posthumum  Gallius  rexit  neminem  existi- 
mo  prEeferendum ;  non  in  virtute  Trajanum  ;  non  Atitoninutn  in 
dementia  ;  non  in  gravitate  Nervam  :  non  in  guhernando  a-rario 
Vespasianum:  non  in  censura  totius  vita?  ac  severilate  militari  Pcr- 
tinacem  vel  Severuin.  Sed  omnia  ha-c  libido  et  cupiditas  voluptatia 
mulierarix  sic  uerdidit.  ut  nemo  audeat  virtutcs  ejus  in  literas  mit- 
tere  quern  constat  omnium  judicio  meruissc  puniri. 

t>  He  ravished  the  wife  of  Altitianus.  an  actuary,  or  army  agent. 
Hist.  August,  p.  186.    Aurel.  Victor  in  Aurelian. 

c  Pollio  assigns  her  an  article  among  the  thirty  tyrants.  Hist.  Au- 
gust, p.  200. 
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situation,  and  conjured  the  emperor  to 
hasten  to  the  relief  of  his  unhappy  rival. 
Had  this  secret  correspondence  reached  the  ears  of  the 
soldiers,  it  would  most  probably  have  cost  Tetricus 
his  life ;  nor  could  he  resign  the  sceptre  of  the  west, 
without  committing'  an  act  of  treason  against  himself. 
He  affected  the  appearances  of  a  civil  war,  led  his 
forces  into  the  field  against  Aurelian,  posted  them  in 
the  most  advantageous  manner,  betrayed  his  own 
counsels  to  the  enemy,  and  with  a  few  chosen  friends 
deserted  in  the  beginning  of  the  action.  The  rebel  le- 
gions, though  disordered  and  dismayed  by  the  unex- 
pected treachery  of  their  chief,  defended  themselves 
with  desperate  valour,  till  they  were  cut  in  pieces  al- 
most to  a  man,  in  this  bloody  and  memorable  battle, 
which  was  fought  near  Chalons  in  Chainpagne.d  The 
retreat  of  the  irregular  auxiliaries,  Franks  and  Bata- 
vians,e  whom  the  conqueror  soon  compelled  or  per- 
suaded to  repass  the  Rhine,  restored  the  general  tran- 
quillity, and  the  power  of  Aurelian  was  acknowledged 
from  the  wall  of  Antoninus  to  the  columns  of  Hercules. 

As  early  as  the  reign  of  Claudius,  the  city  of  Autun, 
alone  and  unassisted,  had  ventured  to  declare  against 
the  legions  of  Gaul.  After  a  siege  of  seven  months, 
they  stormed  and  plundered  that  unfortunate  city,  al- 
ready wasted  by  famine/  Lyons,  on  the  contrary, 
had  resisted  with  obstinate  disaffection  the  arms  of 
Aurelian.  We  read  of  the  punishment  of  Lyons,s  but 
there  is  not  any  mention  of  the  rewards  of  Autun. 
Such  indeed,  is  the  policy  of  civil  war :  severely  to 
remember  injuries,  and  to  forget  the  most  important 
services.  Revenge  is  profitable,  gratitude  is  expensive. 

A  D  272  Aurelian  had  no  sooner  secured  the 

Character  of'ze-  person  and  provinces  of  Tetricus,  than 
nobia;  ne  turned  his  arms  against  Zenobia,  the 
celebrated  queen  of  Palmyra  and  the  east.  Modern 
Europe  had  produced  several  illustrious  women  who 
have  sustained  with  glory  the  weight  of  empire;  nor 
is  our  own  age  destitute  of  such  distinguished  cha- 
racters. But  if  we  except  the  doubtful  achievements 
of  Semiramis,  Zenobia  is  perhaps  the  only  female 
whose  superior  genius  broke  through  the  servile  indo- 
lence imposed  on  her  sex  by  the  climate  and  manners 
of  Asia.h  She  claimed  her  descent  from  the  Macedo- 
nian kings  of  Egypt,  equalled  in  beauty  her  ancestor 
Cleopatra,  and  far  surpassed  that  princess  in  chastity' 
and  valour.  Zenobia  was  esteemed  the  most  lovely 
her  beauty  and  as  well  as  the  most  heroic  of  her  sex. 
learning;  She  was  of  a  dark  complexion  (for,  in 
speaking  of  a  lady,  these  trifles  become  important.) 
Her  teeth  were  of  a  pearly  whiteness,  and  her  large 
black  eyes  sparkled  with  uncommon  fire,  tempered  by 
the  most  attractive  sweetness.  Her  voice  was  strong 
and  harmonious.  Her  manly  understanding  was 
strengthened  and  adorned  by  study.  She  was  not  ig- 
norant of  the  Latin  tongue,  but  possessed  in  equal  per- 
fection the  Greek,  the  Syriac,  and  the  Egyptian  lan- 
guages. She  had  drawn  up  for  her  own  use  an  epitome 
of  oriental  history,  and  familiarly  compared  the  beau- 
ties of  Homer  and  Plato  under  the  tuition  of  the  sub- 
lime Longinus. 

This  accomplished  woman  gave  her 
hand  to  Odenathus,  who,  from  a  private 


her  valour. 


d  Pollio  in  Hist.  August,  p.  196.  Vopiscus  in  Hist.  August,  p.  220. 
The  two  Victors,  in  the  lives  of  Gallienus  and  Aurelian.  Eutrop. 
ix.  13.  Euseb.  in  Chron.  Of  all  these  writers,  only  the  two  last 
(but  with  strong  probability)  place  the  fall  of  Tetricus  before  thatof 
Zenobia.  M.  de  Bose  (in  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions,  torn,  xxx.) 
does  not  wish,  and  Tillemont  (torn.  iii.  p.  1189.)  does  not  dare,  to 
follow  them.  I  have  been  fairer  than  the  one,  and  bolder  than  the 
other. 

e  Victor  Junior  in  Aurelian.  Eumenius  mentions  Batavias ; 
gome  critics,  without  any  reason,  would  fain  alter  the  word  to  Ba- 
gaudicce. 

t  Euinen.  in  Vet.  Panegyr.  iv.  8. 

e  Vopiscus  in  Hist.  August,  p.  246.  Autun  was  not  restored  till 
the  reign  of  Diocletian.    See  Eumenius  de  restaurandis  scholis. 

h  Almost  every  thing  that  is  said  of  the  manners  of  Odenathus  and 
Zenobia,  is  taken  from  their  lives  in  the  Augustan  History,  by  Tre- 
bellius  Tollio,  see  p.  192,  198. 

i  She  never  admitted  her  husband's  embraces  but  for  the  sake  of 
posterity.  If  her  hopes  were  baffled,  in  the  ensuing  month  she  re- 
iterated the  experiment. 

Vol.  1.— P.  8 


station,  raised  himself  to  the  dominion  of  the  EasU 

She  soon  became  the  friend  and  companion  of  a  hero. 
In  the  intervals  of  war,  Odenathus  passionately  de- 
limited in  the  exercise  of  hunting ;  he  pursued  with 
ardour  the  wild  beasts  of  the  desert,  lions,  panthers, 
and  bears;  and  the  ardour  of  Zenobia  in  that  dan- 
gerous amusement  was  not  inferior  to  his  own.  She 
had  inured  her  constitution  to  fatigue,  disdained  the 
use  of  a  covered  carriage,  generally  appeared  on  horse- 
back in  a  military  habit,  and  sometimes  marched  se- 
veral miles  on  foot  at  the  head  of  the  troops.  The 
success  of  Odenathus  was  in  a  great  measure  ascribed 
to  her  incomparable  prudence  and  fortitude.  Their 
splendid  victories  over  the  great  king,  whom  they 
twice  pursued  as  far  as  the  gates  of  Ctesiphon,  laid 
the  foundations  of  their  united  fame  and  power.  The 
armies  which  they  commanded,  and  the  provinces 
which  they  had  saved,  acknowledged  not  any  other 
sovereigns  than  their  invincible  chiefs.  The  senate 
and  people  of  Rome  revered  a  stranger  who  had  aveng- 
ed their  captive  emperor,  and  even  the  insensible  son 
of  Valerian  accepted  Odenathus  for  his  legitimate  col- 
league. 

After  a  successful  expedition  against  she  revenges  her 
the  Gothic  plunderers  of  Asia,  the  Pal-  husband's  death  ; 
myrenian  prince  returned  to  the  city  of  Emesa  in  Sy- 
ria. Invincible  in  war,  he  was  there  cut  off  by  domes- 
tic treason,  and  his  favourite  amusement  of  hunting 
was  the  cause,  or  at  least  the  occasion,  of  his  death.k 
His  nephew,  Masonius,  presumed  to  dart  his  javelin 
before  that  of  his  uncle;  and  though  admonished  of 
his  error,  repeated  the  same  insolence.  As  a  monarch, 
and  as  a  sportsman,  Odenathus  was  provoked,  took 
away  his  horse,  a  mark  of  ignominy  among  the  bar- 
barians, and  chastised  the  rash  youth  by  a  short  con- 
finement. The  offence  was  soon  forgot,  but  the  pun- 
ishment was  remembered  ;  and  Masonius,  with  a  few 
daring  associates,  assassinated  his  uncle  in  the  midst 
of  a  great  entertainment.  Herod,  the  son  of  Odena- 
thus, though  not  of  Zenobia,  a  young  man  of  a  soft  and 
effeminate  temper,1  was  killed  with  his  father.  But 
Masonius  obtained  only  the  pleasure  of  revenge  by  this 
bloody  deed.  He  had  scarcely  time  to  assume  the 
title  of  Augustus,  before  he  was  sacrificed  b*y  Zenobia 
to  the  memory  of  her  husband."1 

With  the  assistance  of  his  most  faith-  and  reigns  over 
ful  friends,  she  immediately  filled  the  va-  the  East  and 
cant  throne,  and  governed  with  manly  ^ypt- 
counsels  Palmyra,  Syria,  and  the  East,  above  five 
years.  By  the  death  of  Odenathus,  that  authority  was 
at  an  end  which  the  senate  had  granted  hirn  only  as  a 
personal  distinction  ;  but  his  martial  widow,  disdain- 
ing both  the  senate  and  Gallienus,  obliged  one  of  the 
Roman  generals,  who  was  sent  against  her,  to  retreat 
into  Europe,  with  the  loss  of  his  army  and  his  reputa- 
tion." Instead  of  the  little  passions  which  so  frequent- 
ly perplex  a  female  reign,  the  steady  administration  of 
Zenobia  was  guided  by  the  most  judicious  maxims  of 
policy.  If  it  was  expedient  to  pardon,  she  could  calm 
her  resentment;  if  it  was  necessary  to  punish,  she 
could  impose  silence  on  the  voice  of  pity.  Her  strict 
economy  was  accused  of  avarice ;  yet  on  every  proper 
occasion  she  appeared  magnificent  and  liberal.  The 
neighbouring  states  of  Arabia,  Armenia,  and  Persia, 
dreaded  her  enmity,  and  solicited  her  alliance.  To  the 
dominions  of  Odenathus,  which  extended  from  the 
Euphrates  to  the  frontiers  of  Bithynia,  his  widow  ad- 


>  [According  to  Zosimus.  Odenathus  was  of  an  illustrious  family  in 
Palmyra,  and  according  to  Procopius,  he  was  Prince  of  the  Saracens, 
who  lived  upon  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates.  (Eck.  Doct.  Num.  Vet. 
vol.  vii.  p.  489.) — G.] 

k  Hist.  August,  p.  192,  193.  Zosimus,  I.  i.  p.  36.  Zonaras,  Ixii.  p. 
633.  The  last  is  clear  and  probable,  the  others  confused  and  incon- 
sistent.   The  text  of  Syncellus,  if  not  corrupt,  is  absolute  nonsense. 

l  Odenathus  and  Zenobia  often  sent  him,  from  the  spoils  of  the 
enemy,  presents  of  gems  and  toys,  which  he  received  witli  infinite 
delight. 

m  Some  very  unjust  suspicions  have  been  cast  on  Zenobia,  as  if 
she  was  accessary  to  her  husband's  death. 
"Hist.  August,  p.  180, 181. 
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ded  the  inheritance  of  her  ancestors,  the  populous  and 
fertile  kingdom  of  Egypt.0  The  emperor  Claudius 
acknowledged  her  merit,  and  was  content,  that,  while 
he  pursued  the  Gothic  war,  she  should  assert  the  dig- 
nity of  the  empire  in  the  east.''  The  conduct,  howev- 
er, of  Zenobia  was  attended  with  some  ambiguity  ; 
nor  is  it  unlikely  that  she  had  conceived  the  design  of 
erecting  an  independent  and  hostile  monarchy.  She 
blended  with  the  popular  manners  of  Roman  princes 
the  stately  pomp  of  the  courts  of  Asia,  and  exacted 
from  her  subjects  the  same  adoration  that  was  paid  to 
the  successors  of  Cyrus.'  She  bestowed  on  her  three 
sons0-  a  Latin  education,  and  often  showed  them  to  the 
troops  adorned  with  the  imperial  purple.  For  herself 
she  reserved  the  diadem,  with  the  splendid  but  doubt- 
ful title  of  Queen  of  the  East. 
The  expedition  When  Aurelian  passed  over  into  Asia, 
of  Aurelian,  against  an  adversary  whose  sex  alone 
A.  D. 272.  Could  render  her  an  object  of  contempt, 
his  presence  restored  obedience  to  the  province  of  Bi- 
thynia,  already  shaken  by  the  arms  and  intrigues  of 
Zenobia.'  Advancing  at  the  head  of  his  legions,  he 
accepted  the  submission  of  Ancyra,  and  was  admitted 
into  Tyana,  after  on  obstinate  siege,  by  the  help  of  a 
perfidious  citizen.  The  generous  though  fierce  temper 
of  Aurelian  abandoned  the  traitor  to  the  rage  of  the 
soldiers :  a  superstitious  reverence  induced  him  to 
treat  with  lenity  the  countrymen  of  Apollonius  the 
philosopher.'  Antioch  was  deserted  on  his  approach, 
till  the  emperor,  by  his  salutary  edicts,  recalled  the 
fugitives,  and  granted  a  general  pardon  to  all  who, 
from  necessity  rather  than  choice,  had  been  engaged  in 
the  service  of  the  Palmyrenian  queen.  The  unexpect- 
ed mildness  of  such  a  conduct  reconciled  the  minds  of 
the  Syrians,  and,  as  far  as  the  gates  of  Emesa,  the 
wishes  of  the  people  seconded  the  terror  of  his  arms.' 
The  emperor  tie-  Zenobia  would  have  ill  deserved  her 
D1anV'netheato?.5e8  rePutati°n.  had  she  indolently  permitted 
of  Antioch  and  the  emperor  of  the  west  to  approach 
Emesa.  within  an  hundred  miles  of  her  capital. 

The  fate  of  the  east  was  decided  in  two  great  battles; 
so  similar  in  almost  every  circumstance,  that  we  can 
scarcely  distinguish  them  from  each  other,  except  by 
observing  that  the  first  was  fought  near  Antioch,"  and 
the  second  near  Emesa.v  In  both,  the  queen  of  Pal- 
myra animated  the  armies  by  her  presence,  and  devolv- 
ed the  execution  of  her  orders  on  Zabdas,  who  had  al- 
ready signalized  his  military  talents  by  the  conquest 
of  Egypt.  The  numerous  forces  of  Zenobia  consisted 
for  the  most  part  of  light  archers,  and  of  heavy  cavalry 
clothed  in  complete  steel.  The  Moorish  and  Illyrian 
horse  of  Aurelian  were  unable  to  sustain  the  ponderous 
charge  of  their  antagonists.  They  fled  in  real  or  af- 
fected disorder,  engaged  the  Palmyrenians  in  a  labor- 
ious pursuit,  harassed  them  by  a  desultory  combat, 
and  at  length  discomfited  this  impenetrable  but  unwiel- 
dy body  of  cavalry.  The  light  infantry^,  in  the  mean 
time,  when  they  had  exhausted  their  quivers,  remain- 
ing without  protection  against  a  closer  onset,  exposed 


°  [This  appears  very  douhtful— Claudius  during  his  reign  had  been 
styled  emperor,  by  the  medals  of  Alexandria,  which  are  very  nu- 
merous. If  Zenobia  had  any  power  in  Egypt,  it  must  have  been  at 
the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Aurelian — For  the  same  reason 
her  conquests  as  far  asGalatia  are  improbable.  Perhaps  Zenobia  had 
governed  in  Egypt,  in  the  name  of  Claudius,  and  becoming  more 
bold  after  the  death  of  this  prince,  subjected  it  entirely  to  her  own 
power. — O.] 

p  See  in  Hist.  August,  p.  198.  Aurelian's  testimony  to  her  merit ; 
and  for  the  conquest  of  Egypt,  Zosimus,  1.  i.  p.  39,  40. 

q  Timolaus,  Herennianus.  and  Vaballatbus.  It  is  supposed  that 
the  two  former  were  already  dead  before  the  war.  On  the  last,  Au- 
relian bestowed  a  small  province  of  Armenia,  with  the  title  of  king; 
several  of  his  medals  are  still  extant.  See  Tillemont.tom.  iii.  p.  1190. 

r  Zosimus,  I.  i.  p.  44. 

'Vopiscus  (in  Hist.  August,  p.  217.)  gives  us  an  authentic  letter, 
and  a  doubtful  vision,  of  Aurelian.  Apollonius  of  Tyana  was  horn 
about  the  same  time  as  Jesus  Christ.  His  life  (that  of  the  former)  is 
related  in  so  fabulous  a  manner  by  his  disciples,  that  we  are  at  a  loss 
to  discover  whether  he  was  a  sage,  an  impostor,  or  a  fanatic. 

t  Zosimus,  I.  i.  p.  46. 

»  At  a  place  called  Immte.   Eutropius,  Sextus,  Rufus,  and  Jerome, 
mention  only  this  first  battle. 
»  Vopiscus,  in  Hist.  August,  p.  217.  mentions  only  the  second. 


their  naked  sides  to  the  swords  of  the  legions.  Aure- 
lian had  chosen  these  veteran  troops,  who  were  usual- 
ly stationed  on  the  Upper  Danube,  and  whose  valour 
had  been  severely  tried  in  the  Alemannic  war.1  Alter 
the  defeat  of  Emesa,  Zenobia  found  it  impossible  to 
collect  a  third  army.  As  far  as  the  frontier  of  Egypt, 
the  nations  subject  to  her  empire  had  joined  the  stand- 
ard of  the  conqueror,  who  detached  Probus,  the  bravest 
of  his  generals,  lo  possess  himself  of  the  Egyptian 
provinces.  Palmyra  was  the  last  resource  of  the  wi- 
dow of  Odenathus.  She  retired  within  the  walls  of 
her  capital,  made  every  preparation  for  a  vigorous  re- 
sistance, and  declared,  with  the  intrepidity  of  a  hero- 
ine, that  the  last  moment  of  her  reign  and  of  her  life 
should  be  the  same. 

Amid  the  barren  deserts  of  Arabia,  a  The  state  of 
few  cultivated  spots  rise  like  islands  out  Palmyra, 
of  the  sandy  ocean.  Even  the  name  of  Tadmor,  or 
Palmyra,  by  its  signification  in  the  Syriac  as  well  as 
in  the  Latin  language,  denoted  the  multitude  of  palm 
trees  w  hich  afforded  shade  and  verdure  to  that  temper- 
ate region.  The  air  was  pure,  and  the  soil,  watered 
by  some  invaluable  springs,  was  capable  of  producing 
fruit  as  well  as  corn.  A  place  possessed  of  such  sin- 
gular advantages,  and  situated  at  a  convenient  dis- 
tance* between  the  Gulf  of  Persia  and  the  Mediterrane- 
an, was  soon  frequented  by  the  caravans  which  con- 
veyed to  the  nations  of  Europe  a  considerable  part  of 
the  rich  commodities  of  India.  Palmyra  insensibly 
increased  into  an  opulent  and  independent  city,  and 
connecting  the  Roman  and  the  Parthian  monarchies  by 
the  mutual  benefits  of  commerce,  was  suffered  to  ob- 
serve an  humble  neutrality,  till  at  length,  after  the  vic- 
tories of  Trajan,  the  little  republic  sunk  into  the  bo- 
som of  Rome,  and  flourished  more  than  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years  in  the  subordinate  though  honourable 
rank  of  a  colony.  It  was  during  that  peaceful  period, 
if  we  may  judge  from  a  few  remaining  inscriptions, 
that  the  wealthy  Palmyrenians  constructed  those  tem- 
ples, palaces,  and  porticos  of  Grecian  architecture, 
whose  ruins,  scattered  over  an  extent  of  several  miles, 
have  deserved  the  curiosity  of  our  travellers.  The  ele- 
vation of  Odenathus  and  Zenobia  appeared  to  reflect 
new  splendour  on  their  country,  and  Palmyra,  for  a 
while,  stood  forth  the  rival  of  Rome  :  but  the  competi- 
tion was  fatal,  and  ages  of  prosperity  were  sacrificed 
to  a  moment  of  glory .z 

In  his  march  over  the  sandy  desert  be-  n  is  besieged  by : 
tween  Emesa  aud  Palmyra,  the  emperor  Aurelian; 
Aurelian  was  perpetually  harrassed  by  the  Arabs;  nor 
could  he  always  defend  his  army,  and  especially  his 
bagofage,  from  those  flying  troops  of  active  and  daring 
robbers,  who  watched  the  moment  of  surprise,  and 
eluded  the  slow  pursuit  of  the  legions.  The  siege  of 
Palmyra  was  an  object  far  more  difficult  and  important, 
and  the  emperor,  who  with  incessant  vigour  pressed 
the  attacks  in  person,  was  himself  wounded  with  a 
dart.  "  The  Roman  people,"  says  Aurelian,  in  an  ori- 
ginal letter,  "  speak  with  contempt  of  the  war  which  I 
am  waging  against  a  wtoman.  They  are  ignorant  both 
of  the  character  and  of  the  power  of  Zenobia.  It  is 
impossible  to  enumerate  her  warlike  preparations,  of 
stones,  of  arrows,  and  of  every  species  of  missile  wea- 
pons. Every  part  of  the  walls  is  provided  with  two 
or  three  balistx,  and  artificial  fires  are  thrown  from  her 
military  engines.  The  fear  of  punishment  has  armed 
her  with  a  desperate  courage.  Yet  still  I  trust  in  the 
protecting  deities  of  Rome,  who  have  hitherto  been  fa- 


*  Zosimus  I.  i.  p.  44 — 48.  His  account  of  the  two  battles  is  clear 
and  circumstantial. 

r  It  was  five  hundred  and  thirty-seven  miles  from  Seleucia.  and 
two  hundred  and  three  from  the  nearest  coast  of  Syria,  according  to 
the  reckoning  of  Pliny,  who,  in  a  few  words,  (Hist.  Natur.  v.  21.) 
gives  an  excellent  description  of  Palmyra. 

*  Some  English  travellers  from  Aleppo  discovered  the  turns  of 
Palmyra,  about  the  end  of  the  last  century.  Our  curiosity  has  since 
been  gratified  in  a  more  splendid  manner  by  Messieurs  Wood  and 
Dawkins.  For  the  history  of  Palmyra,  we  may  consult  the  masterly 
dissertation  of  Dr.  Halley  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  :  Low- 
thorp's  Abridgment,  vol,  iii.  p.  518. 
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vourable  to  all  my  undertakings."*  Doubtful,  how- 
ever, of  the  protection  of  the  gods,  and  of  the  event  of 
the  siege,  Aurelian  judged  it  more  prudent  to  offer  terms 
of  an  advantageous  capitulation  ;  to  the  queen,  a  splen- 
did retreat;  to  the  citizens,  their  ancient  privileges. 
His  proposals  were  obstinately  rejected,  and  the  refu- 
sal was  accompanied  with  insult, 
who  becomes  mas-  The  firmness  of  Zenobia  was  support- 
ter  of  Zenobia  and  ed  by  the  hope,  that  in  a  very  short  time 
of  the  city.  famine  would  compel  the  Roman  army  to 

repass  the  desert;  and  by  the  reasonable  expectation 
that  the  kings  of  the  East,  and  particularly  the  Per- 
sian monarch,  would  arm  in  the  defence  of  their  most 
natural  ally.  But  fortune  and  the  perseverance  of  Au- 
relian overcame  every  obstacle.  The  death  of  Sapor, 
which  happened  about  this  time,b  distracted  the  coun- 
cils of  Persia,  and  the  inconsiderable  succours  that  at- 
tempted to  relieve  Palmyra,  were  easily  intercepted 
either  by  the  arms  or  the  liberality  of  the  emperor. 
From  every  part  of  Syria,  a  regular  succession  of  con- 
voys safely  arrived  in  the  camp,  which  was  increased 
by  the  return  of  Probus  with  his  victorious  troops  from 
the  conquest  of  Egypt.  It  was  then  that  Zenobia  re- 
solved to  fly.  She  mounted  the  fleetest  of  her  drome- 
daries,'1 and  had  already  reached  the  banks  of  the  Eu- 
phrates, about  sixty  miles  from  Palmyra,  when  she  was 
A  D  273  overtaken  by  the  pursuit  of  Aurelian's 
light  horse,  seized,  and  brought  back  a 
captive  to  the  feet  of  the  emperor.  Her  capital  soon 
afterwards  surrendered,  and  was  treated  with  unexpect- 
ed lenity.  The  arms,  horses,  and  camels,  with  an  im- 
mense treasure  of  gold,  silver,  silk,  and  precious 
stones,  were  all  delivered  to  the  conqueror,  who,  leav- 
ing only  a  garrison  of  six  hundred  archers,  returned  to 
Emesa,  and  employed  some  time  in  the  distribution  of 
rewards  and  punishments  at  the  end  of  so  memorable  a 
war,  which  restored  to  the  obedience  of  Rome  those 
provinces  that  had  renounced  their  allegiance  since  the 
captivity  of  Valerian. 
Behaviour  of  When  the  Syrian  queen  was  brought 
Zenobia.  into  the  presence  of  Aurelian,  he  stern- 
ly asked  her,  How  she  had  presumed  to  rise  in  arms 
against  the  emperors  of  Rome  !  The  answer  of  Zeno- 
bia was  a  prudent  mixture  of  respect  and  firmness. 
"  Because  I  disdained  to  consider  as  Roman  emperors 
an  Aureolus  or  a  Gallienus.  You  alone  I  acknowl- 
edge as  my  conqueror  and  my  sovereign. "d  But  as 
female  fortitude  is  commonly  artificial,  so  it  is  seldom 
steady  or  consistent.  The  courage  of  Zenobia  de- 
serted her  in  the  hour  of  trial ;  she  trembled  at  the 
angry  clamours  of  the  soldiers,  who  called  aloud  for 
her  immediate  execution,  forgot  the  generous  despair 
of  Cleopatra,  which  she  had  proposed  as  her  model, 
and  ignominiously  purchased  life  by  the  sacrifice  of 
her  fame  and  her  friends.  It  was  to  their  counsels, 
which  governed  the  weakness  of  her  sex,  that  she  im- 
puted the  guilt  of  her  obstinate  resistance  ;  it  was  on 
their  heads  that  she  directed  the  vengeance  of  the 
cruel  Aurelian.  The  fame  of  Longinus,  who  was  in- 
cluded among  the  numerous  and  perhaps  innocent  vic- 
tims of  her  fear,  will  survive  that  of  the  queen  who 
betrayed,  or  the  tyrant  who  condemned,  him.  Genius 
and  learning  were  incapable  of  moving  a  fierce  un- 
lettered soldier,  but  they  had  served  to  elevate  and 
harmonize  the  soul  of  Longinus.  Without  uttering  a 
complaint,  he  calmly  followed  the  executioner,  pity- 
ing his  unhappy  mistress,  and  bestowing  comfort  on 
his  afflicted  friends.e 


a  Vopiscns  in  Hist,  August,  p.  218. 

I)  From  a  very  doubtful  chronology  I  have  endeavoured  to  extract 
the  most  probable  date. 

c  Hist.  August,  p.  218.  Zosimus,  1.  i.  p.  SO.  Though  the  camel  is 
a  heavy  beast  of  burden,  the  dromedary,  who  is  either  of  the  same 
or  of  a  kindred  species,  is  used  by  the  natives  of  Asia  and  Africa,  on 
all  occasions  which  require  celerity.  The  Arabs  affirm,  that  he  will 
run  over  as  much  ground  in  one  day  as  their  fleetest  horses  can  per- 
form in  eight  or  ten.  See  Butfon,  Hist.  Naturelle,  torn.  xi.  p.  222. 
and  Shaw's  Travels,  p.  107. 

d  Pollio  in  Hist  Aug.  p.  199. 

e  Voniscusin  Ilist.Aumi  at.  p.  219.    Zosimus,  I.  i.  p.  51. 


Returning  from  the  conquest  of  the  Rebellion  and 
East,  Aurelian  had  already  crossed  the  ruin  of  Palinyra. 
straits  which  divide  Europe  from  Asia,  when  he  was 
provoked  by  the  intelligence  that  the  Palmyrenians 
had  massacred  the  governor  and  garrison  which  he 
had  left  anions  them,  and  again  erected  the  standard 
of  revolt.  Without  a  moment's  deliberation,  he  onco 
more  turned  his  face  towards  Syria.  Antioch  was 
alarmed  by  his  rapid  approach,  and  the  helpless  city 
of  Palmyra  felt  the  irresistible  weight  of  his  resent- 
ment. We  have  a  letter  of  Aurelian  himself,  in  which 
he  acknowledges/  that  old  men,  women,  children, 
and  peasants,  had  been  involved  in  that  dreadful  exe- 
cution, which  should  have  been  confined  to  armed  re- 
bellion ;  and  although  his  principal  concern  seems  di- 
rected to  the  re-establishment  of  a  temple  of  the  sun, 
he  discovers  some  pity  for  the  remnant  of  the  Palmy- 
renians, to  whom  he  grants  the  permission  of  rebuild- 
ing and  inhabiting  their  city.  But  it  is  easier  to  de- 
stroy than  to  restore.  The  seat  of  commerce,  of  arts, 
and  of  Zenobia,  gradually  sunk  into  an  obscure  town, 
a  trifling  fortress,  and  at  length  a  miserable  village. 
The  present  citizens  of  Palmyra,  consisting  of  thirty  or 
forty  families,  have  erected  their  mud-cottages  within 
the  spacious  court  of  a  magnificent  temple. 

Another  and  a  •last  labour  still  await-  AureHan  Buppres. 
ed  the  indefatigable  Aurelian;  to  sup- aes  the  rebellion  of 
press  a  dangerous  though  obscure  rebel,  F>r<"ns  ln  Egypt- 
who,  during  the  revolt,  of  Palmyra,  had  arisen  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nile.  Firmus,  the  friend  and  ally,  as 
he  proudly  styled  himself,  of  Odenathus  and  Zenobia, 
was  no  more  than  a  wealthy  merchant  of  Egypt.  In 
the  course  of  his  trade  to  India,  he  had  formed  very 
intimate  connexions  with  the  Saracens  and  the  Blem- 
myes,  whose  situation  on  either  coast  of  the  Red  sea 
gave  them  an  easy  introduction  into  the  Upper  Egypt. 
The  Egyptians  he  inflamed  with  the  hope  of  freedom, 
and,  at  the  head  of  their  furious  multitude,  broke  into 
the  city  of  Alexandria,  where  he  assumed  the  imperial 
purple,  coined  money,  published  edicts,  and  raised  an 
army,  which,  as  he  vainly  boasted,  he  was  capable  of 
maintaining  from  the  sole  profits  of  his  paper  trade. 
Such  troops  were  a  feeble  defence  against  the  approach 
of  Aurelian  ;  and  it  seems  almost  unnecessary  to  re- 
late, that  Firmus  was  routed,  taken,  tortured,  and  put 
to  death.  Aurelian  might  now  congratulate  the  sen- 
ate, the  people,  and  himself,  that  in  little  more  than 
three  years  he  had  restored  universal  peace  and  order 
to  the  Roman  world.s 

Since  the  foundation  of  Rome,  no  A  D  274 
general  had  more  nobly  deserved  a  tri-  Triumph  of  Au- 
umph  than  Aurelian ;  nor  was  a  triumph  rclK>n- 
ever  celebrated  with  superior  pride  and  magnificence.11 
The  pomp  was  opened  by  twenty  elephants,  four  royal 
tigers,  and  above  two  hundred  of  the  most  curious  an- 
imals from  every  climate  of  the  north,  the  east,  and 
the  south.  They  were  followed  by  sixteen  hundred 
gladiators,  devoted  to  the  cruel  amusement  of  the  am- 
phitheatre. The  wealth  of  Asia,  the  arms  and  ensigns 
of  so  many  conquered  nations,  and  the  magnificent 
plate  and  wardrobe  of  the  Syrian  queen,  were  dis- 
posed in  exact  symmetry  or  artifical  disorder.  The 
ambassadors  of  the  most  remote  parts  of  the  earth, 
of  ^Ethiopia,  Arabia,  Persia,  Bactriana,  India,  and 
China,  all  remarkable  by  their  rich  or  singular  dres- 
ses, displayed  the  fame  and  power  of  the  Roman  em- 
peror, who  exposed  likewise,  to  the  public  view  the 
presents  that  he  had  received,  and  particularly  a  great 
number  of  crowns  of  gold,  the  offerings  of  grateful 
cities.  The  victories  of  Aurelian  were  attested  by  the 


f  Hist.  August,  p.  219. 

g  See  Vopiscns  in  Hist.  August,  p.  220,  242.  As  an  instance  of 
luxury,  it  is  observed,  that  he  had  glass  windows.  He  was  remark- 
able for  his  strength  and  appetite,  his  courage  and  dexterity.  From 
the  letter  of  Aurelian,  we  rnay  justly  infer,  that  Firmus  was  the  last 
of  t lie  rebels,  and  consequently  that  Tetricus  was  already  suppressed. 

b  See  the  triumph  of  Aurelian,  described  by  Vopiscns.  He  relates 
the  particulars  with  bis  usual  minuteness ;  and  on  this  occasion,  they 
happen  to  he  interesting.    Hist.  August,  p.  220. 
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long  train  of  captives  who  reluctantly  attended  his  tri- 
umph, Goths,  Vandals,  Sarmatians,  Alemanni,  Franks, 
Gauls,  Syrians,  and  Egyptians.  Each  people  was 
distinguished  by  its  peculiar  inscription,  and  the  title 
of  Amazons  was  bestowed  on  ten  martial  heroines 
of  the  Gothic  nation  who  had  been  taken  in  arms.' 
But  every  eye,  disregarding  the  crowd  of  captives, 
was  fixed  on  the  emperor  Tetricus,  and  the  queen  of 
the  east.  The  former,  as  well  as  his  son,  whom  he 
had  created  Augustus,  was  dressed  in  Gallie  trow- 
sers,k  a  saffron  tunic,  and  robe  of  purple.  The  beau- 
teous figure  of  Zenobia  was  confined  by  fetters  of  gold ; 
a  slave  supported  the  gold  chain  which  encircled  her 
neck,  and  she  almost  fainted  under  the  intolerable 
weight  of  jewels.  She  preceded  on  foot  the  magnifi- 
cent chariot  in  which  she  once  hoped  to  enter  the 
gates  of  Rome.  It  was  followed  by  two  other  chariots, 
still  more  sumptuous,  of  Odenathus  and  of  the  Per- 
sian monarch.  The  triumphal  car  of  Aurelian  (it  had 
formerly  been  used  by  a  Gothic  king)  was  drawn,  on 
this  memorable  occasion,  either  by  four  stags  or  by 
four  elephants.1  The  most  illustrious  of  the  senate, 
the  people,  and  the  army,  closed  the  solemn  proces- 
sion. Unfeigned  joy,  wonder,  and  gratitude,  swelled 
the  acclamations  of  the  multitude  ;  but  the  satisfaction 
of  the  senate  was  clouded  by  the  appearance  of  Tetri- 
cus ;  nor  could  they  suppress  a  rising  murmur,  that 
the  haughty  emperor  should  thus  expose  to  public 
ignominy  the  person  of  a  Roman  and  a  magistrate.™ 
His  treatment  of  But  however,  in  the  treatment  of  his 
Tetricus  and  Ze-  unfortunate  rivals,  Aurelian  might  in- 
nobia-  dulge  his  pride,  he  behaved  towards 

them  with  a  generous  clemency,  which  was  seldom 
exercised  by  the  ancient  conquerors.  Princes  who, 
without  success,  had  defended  their  throne  or  freedom, 
were  frequently  strangled  in  prison,  as  soon  as  the 
triumphal  pomp  ascended  the  capitol.  These  usurp- 
ers, whom  their  defeat  had  convicted  of  the  crime  of 
treason,  were  permitted  to  spend  their  lives  in  affluence 
and  honourable  repose.  The  emperor  presented  Zeno- 
bia with  an  elegant  villa  at  Tibur,  or  Tivoli,  about 
twenty  miles  from  the  capital ;  the  Syrian  queen  in- 
sensibly sunk  into  a  Roman  matron,  her  daughters 
married  into  noble  families,  and  her  race  was  not  yet 
extinct  in  the  fifth  century."  Tetricus  and  his  son 
were  reinstated  in  their  rank  and  fortunes.  They  erect- 
ed on  the  Cselian  hill  a  magnificent  palace,  and  as 
soon  as  it  was  finished,  invited  Aurelian  to  supper. 
On  his  entrance,  he  was  agreeably  surprised  with  a  pic- 
ture which  represented  their  singular  history.  They 
were  delineated  offering  to  the  emperor  a  civic  crown 
and  the  sceptre  of  Gaul,  and  again  receiving  at  his 
hands  the  ornaments  of  the  senatorial  dignity.  The 
father  was  afterwards  invested  with  the  government 
of  Lucania,"  and  Aurelian,  who  soon  admitted  the 
abdicated  monarch  to  his  friendship  and  conversation, 
familiarly  asked  him,  Whether  it  were  not  more  de- 
sirable to  administer  a  province  of  Italy,  than  to  reign 
beyond  the  Alps  1  The  son  long  continued  a  respect- 
able member  of  the  senate  ;  nor  was  there  any  of  the 


i  Among  barbarous  nations,  women  have  often  combated  by  the 
Bide  of  Iheir  husbands.  But  it  is  almost  impossible  that  a  society  of 
Amazons  should  ever  h:ive  existed  either  in  the  old  or  new  world. 

it  The  use  of  braces,  breeches,  or  trowscrs,  was  still  considered  in 
Italy  as  a  Gallic  and  barbarian  fashion.  The  Romans,  however, 
bad  made  great  advances  towards  it.  To  incircle  the  less  and 
thighs  with  facial,  or  hands,  was  understood  in  the  lime  of  Pompey 
and  Horace  to  he  a  proof  of  ill  health  and  effeminacy.  In  the  age 
of  Trajan,  the  custom  was  confined  ro  the  rich  anil  luxurious.  It 
gradually  was  adopted  by  the  meanest  of  the  people.  See  a  very 
curious  note  of  Casauhon,  ad  Suelon.  in  AugUBt.  c.  82. 

1  Most  prohahiy  the  former  ;  the  latter,  seen  on  the  medals  of  Au- 
relian, only  denote  (according  to  the  learned  Cardinal  Norris)  an 
oriental  victory. 

m  The  expression  of  Calpliurnius  (Eclog.  i.  50.)  Nullos  ducet  cap- 
tira  triumphos,  as  applied  to  Rome,  contains  a  very  manifest  allu- 
sion and  censure. 

o  Vnpiscus  in  Hist.  Aug.  p.  109.  Hieronym.  in  Chron.  Prosper  in 
Chron.  Baronius  supposes  that  Zenohius,  hishop  of  Florence  in  the 
time  of  St.  Ambrose,  was  of  her  family. 

o  Vopisc.  in  Mist.  August,  p.  222.  Eutropius,  ix.  in.  Victor  Ju- 
nior. But  Pollio,  in  Hist.  August,  p.  19G.  says,  that  Tetricus  was 
made  corrector  of  all  Italy. 


Roman  nobility  more  esteemed  by  Aurelian,  as  well 
as  by  his  successors.*1 

So  long  and  so  various  was  the  pomp  His  magnificence 
of  Aurelian's  triumph,  that  although  it  3,1(1  devotion, 
opened  with  the  dawn  of  day,  the  slow  majesty  of 
the  procession  ascended  not  the  capitol  before  the 
ninth  hour ;  and  it  was  already  dark  when  the  empe- 
ror returned  to  the  palace.  The  festival  was  protract- 
ed by  theatrical  representations,  the  games  of  the  cir- 
cus, the  hunting  of  wild  beasts,  combats  of  gladiators, 
and  naval  engagements.  Liberal  donatives  were  dis- 
tributed to  the  army  and  people,  and  several  institu- 
tions, agreeable  or  beneficial  to  the  city,  contributed 
to  perpetuate  the  glory  of  Aurelian.  A  considerable 
portion  of  his  oriental  spoils  was  consecrated  to  the 
gods  of  Rome ;  the  capitol,  and  every  other  temple, 
glittered  with  the  offerings  of  his  ostentatious  piety  ; 
and  the  temple  of  the  sun  alone  received  above  fifteen 
thousand  pounds  of  gold.i  This  last  was  a  magnifi- 
cent structure,  erected  by  the  emperor  on  the  side  of 
the  Quirinal  hill,  and  dedicated,  soon  after  the  tri- 
umph, to  that  deity  whom  Aurelian  adored  as  the 
parent  of  his  life  and  fortunes.  His  mother  had  been 
an  inferior  priestess  in  a  chapel  of  the  sun  ;  a  peculiar 
devotion  to  the  god  of  light,  was  a  sentiment  which 
the  fortunate  peasant  imbibed  in  his  infancy  ;  and  eve- 
ry step  of  his  elevation,  every  victory  of  his  reign, 
fortified  superstition  by  gratitude/ 

The  arms  of  Aurelian  had  vanquish-  He  suppresses  a 
ed  the  foreign  and  domestic  foes  of  the  sedition  at  Rome, 
republic.  We  are  assured,  that,  by  his  salutary 
rigour,  crimes  and  factions,  mischievous  arts  and  per- 
nicious connivance,  the  luxuriant  growth  of  a  feeble 
and  oppressive  government,  were  eradicated  through- 
out the  Roman  world."  But  if  we  attentively  reflect 
how  much  swifter  is  the  progress  of  corruption  than 
its  cure,  and  if  we  remember  that  the  years  abandoned 
to  public  disorders  exceeded  the  months  allotted  to 
the  martial  reign  of  Aurelian,  we  must  confess  that  a 
few  short  intervals  of  peace  were  insufficient  for  the 
arduous  work  of  reformation.  Even  his  attempt  to 
restore  the  integrity  of  the  coin,  was  opposed  by 
a  formidable  insurrection.  The  emperor's  vexation 
breaks  out  in  one  of  his  private  letters :  "  Surely," 
says  he,  "  the  gods  have  decreed  that  my  life  should 
be  a  perpetual  warfare.  A  sedition  within  the  walls 
has  just  now  given  birth  to  a  very  serious  civil  war. 
The  workmen  of  the  mint,  at  the  instigation  of  Feli- 
cissimus,  a  slave  to  whom  I  had  intrusted  an  employ- 
ment in  the  finances,  have  risen  in  rebellion.  They 
are  at  length  suppressed  ;  but  seven  thousand  of  my 
soldiers  have  been  slain  in  the  contest,  of  those  troops 
whose  ordinary  station  is  in  Dacia,  and  the  camps 
along  the  Danube."'  Other  writers,  who  confirm  the 
same  fact,  add  likewise,  that  it  happened  soon  after 
Aurelian's  triumph  ;  that  the  decisive  engagement  was 
fought  on  the  Caelian  hill ;  that  the  workmen  of  the 
mint  had  adulterated  the  coin ;  and  that  the  emperor 
restored  the  public  credit,  by  delivering  out  good  mo- 
ney in  exchange  for  the  bad,  which  the  people  was 
commanded  to  bring  into  the  treasury.11 

We  might  content  ourselves  with  re-  observations 
laling  this  extraordinary  transaction,  but      "P°»  «• 
we  cannot  dissemble  how  much  in  its  present  form  it 
appears  to  us  inconsistent  and  incredible.    The  de- 
basement of  the  coin  is  indeed  well  suited  to  the  ad- 


p  Hist.  August,  p.  197. 

1  Vopisrus  in  Hist.  August.  222.  Zosimus,  I.  i.  p.  5G.  He  placed 
in  it  the  images  of  Belus  and  of  the  sun,  which  he  had  brought  from 
Palmyra.  It  was  dedicated  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign.  (Euseh 
in  Chron.)  but  w  as  most  assuredly  begun  immediately  on  his  acces- 
sion. 

r  Pee  in  the  Augustan  History,  p.  210.  the  omens  of  his  fortune. 
His  devotion  to  the  sun  appears  in  his  letters,  on  his  medals,  and  ia 
mentioned  in  the  Caesars  of  Julian.  Commeniaire  de  Spanheim,  p. 
109. 

s  Vopisrus  in  Hist.  Aug.  p.  221. 

•  Hist.  August,  p.  222.    Aurelian  calls  those  soldiers  Hiberi  Ripf 
rienses.  Castriani,  and  Dacisci. 
u  Zosimus,  1.  i.  p.  56.    Eutropius,  ix.  14.    Aurel.  Victor. 
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ministration  of  Gallienus;  nor  is  it  unlikely  that  the 
instruments  of  the  corruption  might  dread  the  inflex- 
ible justice  of  Aurelian.  But  the  guilt,  as  well  as  the 
profit,  must  have  been  confined  to  a  few ;  nor  is  it 
easy  to  conceive  by  what  arts  they  could  arm  a  people 
whom  they  had  injured,  against  a  monarch  whom  they 
had  betrayed.  We  might  naturally  expect,  that  such 
miscreants  should  have  shared  the  public  detestation, 
with  the  informers  and  the  other  ministers  of  oppres- 
sion ;  and  that  the  reformation  of  the  coin  should  have 
been  an  action  equally  popular  with  the  destruction  of 
those  obsolete  accounts,  which  by  the  emperor's  order 
were  burnt  in  the  forum  of  Trajan.1  In  an  age  when 
the  principles  of  commerce  were  so  imperfectly  un- 
derstood, the  most  desirable  end  might  perhaps  be  ef- 
fected by  harsh  and  injudicious  means  ;  but  a  tempor- 
ary grievance  of  such  a  nature  can  scarcely  excite  and 
support  a  serious  civil  war.  The  repetition  of  intoler- 
able taxes,  imposed  either  on  the  land  or  on  the  ne- 
cessaries of  life,  may  at  last  provoke  those  who  will 
not,  or  who  cannot,  relinquish  their  country.  But  the 
case  is  far  otherwise  in  every  operation  which,  by 
whatsoever  expedients,  restores  the  just  value  of  mo- 
ney. The  transient  evil  is  soon  obliterated  by  the 
permanent  benefit,  the  loss  is  divided  among  multi- 
tudes; and  if  a  few  wealthy  individuals  experience  a 
sensible  diminution  of  treasure,  with  their  riches,  they 
at  the  same  time  lose  the  degree  of  weight  and  im- 
portance which  they  derived  from  the  possession  of 
them.  However  Aurelian  might  choose  to  disguise 
the  real  cause  of  the  insurrection,  his  reformation  of 
the  coin  could  only  furnish  a  faint  pretence  to  a  party 
already  powerful  and  discontented.  Rome,  though 
deprived  of  freedom,  was  distracted  by  faction.  The 
people,  towards  whom  the  emperor,  himself  a  plebeian, 
always  expressed  a  peculiar  fondness,  lived  in  perpet- 
ual dissension  with  the  senate,  the  equestrian  order, 
and  the  pratorian  guards.?  Nothing  less  than  the  firm 
though  secret  conspiracy  of  those  orders,  of  the  au- 
thority of  the  first,  the  wealth  of  the  second,  and  the. 
arms  of  the  third,  could  have  displayed  a  strength 
capable  of  contending  in  battle  with  the  veteran  le- 
gions of  the  Danube,  which,  under  the  conduct  of  a 
martial  sovereign,  had  achieved  the  conquest  of  the 
west  and  of  the  east. 
Cruelty  of  Au-  Whatever  was  the  cause  or  the  ob- 
relian.  ject  of  this  rebellion,  imputed  with  so 
little  probability  to  the  workmen  of  the  mint,  Aurelian 
used  his  victory  with  unrelenting  rigour.2  He  was 
naturally  of  a  severe  disposition.  A  peasant  and  a 
soldier,  his  nerves  yielded  not  easily  to  the  impres- 
sions of  sympathy,  and  he  could  sustain  without  emo- 
tion the  sight  of  tortures  and  death.  Trained  from  his 
earliest  youth  in  the  exercise  of  arms,  he  set  too  small 
a  value  on  the  life  of  a  citizen,  chastised  by  military 
execution  the  slightest  offences,  and  transferred  the 
stern  discipline  of  the  camp  into  the  civil  administra- 
tion of  the  laws.  His  love  of  justice  often  became  a 
blind  and  furious  passion  ;  and  whenever  he  deemed 
his  own  or  the  public  safety  endangered,  he  disre- 
garded the  rules  of  evidence,  and  the  proportion  of 
punishments.  The  unprovoked  rebellion  with  which 
the  Romans  rewarded  his  services,  exasperated  his 
haughty  spirit.  The  noblest  families  of  the  capital 
were  involved  in  the  guilt  or  suspicion  of  this  dark 
conspiracy.  A  hasty  spirit  of  revenge  urged  the 
bloody  prosecution,  and  it  proved  fatal  to  one  of  the 
nephews  of  the  emperor.  The  executioners  (if  we 
may  use  the  expression  of  a  contemporary  poet)  were 
fatigued,  the  prisons  were  crowded,  and  the  unhappy 
senate  lamented  the  death  or  absence  of  its  most  illus- 


x  His!.  August,  p.  222.    Aurel.  Victor. 

y  It  already  raged  before  Aurelfan's  return  from  Egypt.  See  Vo- 
piscus, who  quotes  an  original  letter.  Hist.  August,  p.  244. 

7.  Vopiscus  in  Hist.  August,  p.  222.  The  two  Victors.  Eutropius, 
ii.  14.  Zosimus  (\.  i.  p.  4H.)  mentions  only  three  senators,  and  pla- 
ces their  death  before  the  enstern  war. 


trious  members.3  Nor  was  the  pride  of  Aurelian  less 
offensive  to  that  assembly  than  his  cruelty.  Ignorant 
or  impatient  of  the  restraints  of  civil  institutions,  he 
disdained  to  hold  his  power  by  any  other  title  than 
that  of  the  sword,  and  governed  by  right  of  conquest 
an  empire  which  he  had  saved  and  subdued.b 

It  was  observed  by  one  of  the  most      „,„„.,,„„  ;„,„ 

^         .  He  marches  into 

sagacious  of  the  Roman  princes,  that  the  the  east,  and  is 
talents  of  his  predecessor  Aurelian  were  assassinated, 
better  suited  to  the  command  of  an  army,  than  to  the 
government  of  an  empire.0  Conscious  of  the  character 
in  which  nature  and  experience  had  enabled  him  to 
excel,  he  again  took  the  field  a  few  a.d.  274. 
months  after  his  triumph.  It  was  ex-  October, 
pedient  to  exercise  the  restless  temper  of  the  legions 
in  some  foreign  war,  and  the  Persian  monarch,  exult- 
ing in  the  shame  of  Valerian,  still  braved  with  impu- 
nity the  offended  majesty  of  Rome.  At  the  head  of 
an  army,  less  formidable  by  its  numbers  than  by  its 
discipline  and  valour,  the  emperor  advanced  as  far  as 
the  straits  which  divide  Europe  from  Asia.  He  there 
experienced,  that  the  most  absolute  power  is  a  weak 
defence  against  the  effects  of  despair.  He  had  threat- 
ened one  of  his  secretaries  who  was  accused  of  extor- 
tion ;  and  it  was  known  that  he  seldom  threatened  in 
vain.  The  last  hope  which  remained  for  the  criminal, 
was  to  involve  some  of  the  principal  officers  of  the  army 
in  his  danger,  or  at  least  in  his  fears.  Artfully  counter- 
feiting his  master's  hand,  he  showed  them,  in  a  long  and 
bloody  list,  their  own  names  devoted  to  death.  Without 
suspecting  or  examining  the  fraud,  they  resolved  to  se- 
cure their  own  lives  by  the  murder  of  the  emperor.  On 
his  march,  between  Byzantium  and  Heraclea,  Aurelian 
was  suddenly  attacked  by  the  conspirators,  whose  sta- 
tions gave  them  a  right  to  surround  his  person,  and,  after 
a  short  resistance,  fell  by  the  hands  of  Mucapor,  a  gen- 
eral whom  he  had  always  loved  and  a.  D.  275. 
trusted.  He  died  regretted  by  the  army,  January, 
detested  by  the  senate,  but  universally  acknowledged 
as  a  warlike  and  fortunate  prince,  the  useful  though 
severe  reformer  of  a  degenerate  state.d 


CHAP.  XII. 

Conduct  of  the  army  and  Senate  after  the  death  of  Aure- 
lian— Reigns  of  Tacitus,  Probus,  Cams,  and  his  sons. 

Such  was  the  unhappy  condition  of  Extraordinary 
the  Roman  emperors,  that,  whatever  contest  betweeu 
might  be  their  conduct,  their  fate  was  llie  army  and  the 

~         f.   .1  .   fC     c    1  senate    for  the 

commonly  the  same.  A  lite  of  pleasure  choice  of  an  em- 
or  virtue,  of  severity  or  mildness,  of  in-  peror. 
dolence  or  glory,  alike  led  to  an  untimely  grave;  and 
almost  every  reign  is  closed  by  the  same  disgusting 
repetition  of  treason  and  murder.  The  death  of  Aure- 
lian, however,  is  remarkable  by  its  extraordinary  con- 
sequences. The  legions  admired,  lamented,  and  re- 
venged, their  victorious  chief.  The  artifice  of  his 
perfidious  secretary  was  discovered  and  punished. 
The  deluded  conspirators  attended  the  funeral  of  their 
injured  sovereign,  with  sincere  or  well-feigned  con- 
trition, and  submitted  to  the  unanimous  resolution  of 
the  military  order,  which  was  signified  by  the  follow- 
ing epistle  :  "  The  brave  and  fortunate  armies  to  the 
senate  and  people  of  Rome. — The  crime  of  one  man, 
and  the  error  of  many,  have  deprived  us  of  the  late 
emperor  Aurelian.  May  it  please  you,  venerable  lords 
and  fathers  !  to  place  him  in  the  number  of  the  gods, 
and  to  appoint  a  successor  whom  your  judgment  shall 
declare  worthy  of  the  imperial  purple  !  None  of  those, 

a  Nulla  raienati  ferali=  pompa  sonatus 
Carnincum  lassahit  opus  ;  nec  carcere  pleno 
Infelix  raros  numerahit  curia  I'atres.    Ualphurn.  Eclog.  i.  GO. 
b  According  to  the  younger  Victor,  he  sometimes  wore  the  diadem. 
Devs  and  JJoviinus  appear  on  his  medals. 

c  It  was  the  observation  of  Diocletian.  Pee  Vopiscus  in  Hist.  Au- 
gust, p.  224. 

d  Vopiscus  in  Hist.  August,  p.  22'.  Zosimus,  1.  i.  p.  57.  Eutrop 
is.  15.   The  two  Victor*. 
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whose  guilt  or  misfortune  have  contributed  to  our  loss, 
shall  ever  reign  over  us."a  The  Roman  senators 
heard  without  surprise,  that  another  emperor  had  been 
assassinated  in  his  camp  ;  they  secretly  rejoiced  in 
the  fall  of  Aurelian ;  but  the  modest  and  dutiful  ad- 
dress of  the  legions,  when  it  was  communicated  in  full 
assembly  by  the  consul,  diffused  the  most  pleasing  as- 
tonishment. Such  honours  as  fear  and  perhaps  es- 
teem could  extort,  they  liberally  poured  forth  on  the 
memory  of  their  deceased  sovereign.  Such  acknow- 
ledgments as  gratitude  could  inspire,  they  returned  to 
the  faithful  armies  of  the  republic,  who  entertained  so 
just  a  sense  of  the  legal  authority  of  the  senate  in  the 
choice  of  an  emperor.  Yet,  notwithstanding  this  flat- 
tering appeal,  the  most  prudent  of  the  assembly  de- 
clined exposing  their  safety  and  dignity  to  the  caprice 
of  an  armed  multitude.  The  strength  of  the  legions 
was,  indeed,  a  pledge  of  their  sincerity,  since  those 
who  may  command  are  seldom  reduced  to  the  neces- 
sity of  dissembling ;  but  could  it  naturally  be  expec- 
ted, that  a  hasty  repentance  would  correct  the  inveter- 
ate habits  of  fourscore  years  1  Should  the  soldiers 
relapse  into  their  accustomed  seditions,  their  insolence 
might  disgrace  the  majesty  of  the  senate,  and  prove 
fatal  to  the  object  of  its  choice.  Motives  like  these 
dictated  a  decree,  by  which  the  election  of  a  new  em- 
peror was  referred  to  the  suffrage  of  the  military  or- 
der. 

A.  D.  275.  Feb  3  T ne  contention  that  ensued  is  one  of 
A  peaceful  inter-  the  best  attested,  but  most  improbable, 
legnurn  of  eight  events  in  the  history  of  mankind.6  The 

month;.  . ..  »  ,      .  ,  , 

troops,  as  if  satiated  with  the  exercise 
of  power,  again  conjured  the  senate  to  invest  one  of  its 
own  body  with  the  Imperial  purple.  The  senate  still 
persisted  in  its  refusal ;  the  army  in  its  request.  The 
reciprocal  offer  was  pressed  and  rejected  at  least  three 
times,  and  whilst  the  obstinate  modesty  of  either  par- 
ty was  resolved  to  receive  a  master  from  the  hands  of 
the  other,  eight  months  insensibly  elapsed  :c  an  ama- 
zing period  of  tranquil  anarchy,  during  which  the  Ro- 
man world  remained  without  a  sovereign,  without  an 
usurper,  and  without  a  sedition.  The  generals  and 
magistrates  appointed  by  Aurelian  continued  to  exe- 
cute their  ordinary  functions;  and  it  is  observed,  that 
a  proconsul  of  Asia  was  the  only  considerable  person 
removed  from  his  office,  in  the  whole  course  of  the 
interregnum. 

An  event  somewhat  similar,  but  much  less  authen- 
tic, is  supposed  to  have  happened  after  the  death  of 
Romulus,  who,  in  his  life  and  character,  bore  some 
affinity  with  Aurelian.  The  throne  was  vacant  during 
twelve  months,  till  the  election  of  a  Sabine  philoso- 
pher, and  the  public  peace  was  guarded  in  the  same 
manner,  by  the  union  of  the  several  orders  of  the  state. 
But,  in  the  time  of  Numa  and  Romulus,  the  arms  of 
the  people  were  controlled  by  the  authority  of  the 
patricians ;  and  the  balance  of  freedom  was  easily 
preserved  in  a  small  and  virtuous  community .d  The 
decline  of  the  Roman  state,  far  different  from  its  infan- 
cy, was  attended  with  every  circumstance  that  could 
hanish  from  an  interregnum  the  prospect  of  obedience 
and  harmony :  an  immense  and  tumultuous  capital,  a 
wide  extent  of  empire,  the  servile  equality  of  despot- 
ism, an  army  of  four  hundred  thousand  mercenaries, 
and  the  experience  of  frequent  revolutions.    Yet,  not- 


a  Vopiscus  in  Hist.  August,  p.  222.  Aurelius  Victor  mentions  a  for- 
mal deputation  from  the  troops  to  the  senate. 

b  Vospiscus,  our  prinripal  authority,  wrote  at  Rome,  sixteen  years 
only  after  the  death  of  Aurelian  ;  and,  hesides  the  recent  notoriety 
of  the  facts,  constantly  draws  his  materials  from  the  journals  of  the 
senate,  and  the  original  papers  of  the  Ulpian  library.  Zosimns  and 
Zonaras  appear  as  ignorant  of  this  transaction  as  they  were  in  gene- 
ral of  the  Roman  constitution. 

c  [This  interregnum  was  at  the  most  seven  months.  Aurelian  was 
assassinated  towards  the  middle  of  March,  in  the  year  of  Rome  102^. 
Tacitus  was  elected  the  25th  of  September,  of  the  same  year. —  O.] 

d  Liv.  i.  17.  Dioriys.  Halirarn.  I.  ii.  p.  115.  l'lutarch  in  Numa.  p. 
fiO.  The  first  of  these  writers  relates  the  story  like  an  orator,  the 
second  like  a  lawyer,  and  the  third  like  a  moralist,  and  none  of 
tticm  probably  wttiiout  some  intermixture  of  fable. 


A.  D.  275.  Sept. 
25.    The  consul 
assembles  the 
senate. 


withstanding  all  these  temptations,  the  discipline  and 
memory  of  Aurelian  still  restrained  the  seditious  tem- 
per of  the  troops,  as  well  as  the  fatal  ambition  of 
their  leaders.  The  flower  of  the  legions  maintained 
their  stations  on  the  banks  of  the  Bosphonis,  and 
the  imperial  standard  awed  the  less  powerful  camps 
of  Rome  and  of  the  provinces.  A  generous  though 
transient  enthusiasm  seemed  to  animate  the  military 
order ;  and  we  may  hope  that  a  few  real  patriots  culti- 
vated the  returning  friendship  of  the  army  and  the  sen- 
ate, as  the  only  expedient  capable  of  restoring  the 
republic  to  its  ancient  beauty  and  vigour. 

On  the  twenty-fifth  of  September, 
near  eight  months  after  the  murder  of 
Aurelian,  the  consul  convoked  an  assem- 
bly of  the  senate,  and  reported  the  doubt- 
ful and  dangerous  situation  of  the  empire.  He  slightly 
insinuated,  that  the  precarious  loyalty  of  the  soldiers 
depended  on  the  chance  of  everyr  hour,  and  of  every 
accident;  hut  he  represented,  with  the  most  convincing 
eloquence,  the  various  dangers  that  might  attend  any 
further  delay  in  the  choice  of  an  emperor.  Intelli- 
gence, he  said,  was  already  received,  that  the  Germans 
had  passed  the  Rhine,  and  occupied  some  of  the 
strongest  and  most  opulent  cities  of  Gaul.  The  ambi- 
tion of  the  Persian  king  kept  the  east  in  perpetual 
alarms;  Egypt,  Africa,  and  lllyricum,  were  exposed 
to  foreign  and  domestic  arms,  and  the  levity  of  Syria 
would  prefer  even  a  female  sceptre  to  the  sanctity  of 
the  Roman  laws.  The  consul  then  addressing  him- 
self to  Tacitus,  the  first  of  the  senators,15  required  his 
opinion  on  the  important  subject  of  a  proper  candidate 
for  the  vacant  throne. 

If  we  can  prefer  personal  merit  to  ac-  Character  of 
cidental  greatness,  we  shall  esteem  the  Tacitus, 
birth  of  Tacitus  more  truly  noble  than  that  of  kings. 
He  claimed  his  descent  from  the  philosophic  historian, 
whose  writings  will  instruct  the  last  generations  of 
mankind.'  The  senator  Tacitus  was  then  seventy-five 
years  of  age.5  The  long  period  of  his  innocent  life  was 
adorned  with  wealth  and  honours.  He  had  twice  been 
invested  with  the  consular  dignity ,h  and  enjoyed  with 
elegance  and  sobriety  his  ample  patrimony  of  between 
two  and  three  millions  sterling.'  The  experience  of 
so  many  princes,  whom  he  had  esteemed  or  endured, 
from  the  vain  follies  of  Elagabalus  to  the  useful  rigour 
of  Aurelian,  taught  him  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  the 
duties,  the  dangers,  and  the  temptations,  of  their 
sublime  station.  From  the  assiduous  study  of  his 
immortal  ancestor,  he  derived  the  knowledge  of  the 
Roman  constitution,  and  of  human  nature.-*  The  voice 
of  the  people  had  already  named  Tacitus  as  the  citizen 
the  most  worthy  of  empire.  The  ungrateful  rumour 
reached  his  ears,  and  induced  him  to  seek  the  retire- 
ment of  one  of  his  villas  in  Campania.  He  had 
passed  two  months  in  the  delightful  privacy  of  Baire, 
when  he  reluctantly  obeyed  the  summons  of  the  con- 
sul to  resume  his  honourable  place  in  the  senate,  and 
to  assist  the  republic  with  his  counsels  on  this  import- 
ant occasion. 


'  Vopiscus  fin  Hist.  August,  p.  227.)  calls  him,  "  prima  sententie 
constilaris ;"  and  soon  afterwards  Princeps  senatus.  It  is  natural 
to  suppose,  that  the  monarrhs  of  Rome,  disdaining  that  humble  title, 
resigned  it  to  the  most  ancient  of  the  senators. 

f  The  only  objection  to  this  genealogy  is.  that  the  historian  was 
named  Cornelius,  the  emperor  Claudius.  But  under  the  lower  em- 
pire, surnames  were  extremely  various  and  uncertain. 

g  Zonaras,  1.  xii.  p.  637.  The  Alexandrian  Chronicle,  by  an  on. 
vious  mistake,  transfers  that  age  to  Aurelian. 

l>  In  the  year  273,  he  was  ordinary  consul.  But  he  must  have 
been  Suffectus  many  years  before,  and  most  probably  under  Vale- 
rian. 

i  Bis  millies  octingenties.  Vopiscus  in  Hist.  August,  p.  229. 
This  sum,  according  to  the  old  standard,  was  equivalent  to  eight 
hundred  and  forty  thousand  Roman  pounds  of  silver,  each  of  the 
vain!  of  rliree  pounds  sterling.  But  in  the  ace  of  Tacitus,  the  coin 
hnrl  lost  much  of  its  weight  and  purity. 

i  After  his  accession,  he  gave  orders  lhat  ten  copies  of  the  historian 
should  he  annually  transcribed  and  placed  in  the  public  libraries. 
The  Roman  libraries  have  long  since  perished,  and  the  most  valu- 
al'lc  part  of  Tnciins  was  preserved  in  a  single  MS.  and  discovered 
in  a  monastery  of  Westphalia.  Sec  Baylc,  Dictionnairc,  Art.  7V>cj(c 
and  Lipeius  ad  Anna],  u.  9. 
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He  is  elected  He  arose  to  speak,  when,  from  every 
emporor.  quarter  of  the  house,  he  was  saluted 
with  the  names  of  Augustus  and  emperor.  "  Tacitus 
Augustus,  the  gods  preserve  thee,  we  choose  thee  for 
our  sovereign  ;  to  thy  care  we  intrust  the  republic  and 
the  world.  Accept  the  empire  from  the  authority  of 
the  senate.  It  is  due  to  thy  rank,  to  thy  conduct,  and 
to  thy  manners."  As  soon  as  the  tumult  of  acclama- 
tion subsided,  Tacitus  attempted  to  decline  the  dan- 
gerous honour,  and  to  express  his  wonder,  that  they 
should  elect  his  age  and  infirmities  to  succeed  the 
martial  vigour  of  Aurelian.  "  Are  these  limbs,  con- 
script fathers,  fitted  to  sustain  the  weight  of  armour, 
or  to  practise  the  exercises  of  the  camp  1  The  variety 
of  climates,  and  the  hardships  of  a  military  life,  would 
soon  oppress  a  feeble  constitution,  which  subsists  only 
by  the  most  tender  management.  My  exhausted 
strength  scarcely  enables  me  to  discharge  the  duty  of 
a  senator  ;  how  insufficient  would  it  prove  to  the  ar- 
duous labours  of  war  and  government !  Can  you 
hope,  that  the  legions  will  respect  a  weak  old  man, 
whose  days  have  been  spent  in  the  shade  of  peace  and 
retirement  ?  -Can  you  desire  that  I  should  ever  find 
reason  to  regret  the  favourable  opinion  of  the  senate  1"  k 
and  accepts  the  The  reluctance  of  Tacitus,  and  it 
purple.  might  possibly  be  sincere,  was  encoun- 

tered by  the  affectionate  obstinacy  of  the  senate.  Five 
hundred  voices  repeated  at  once,  in  eloquent  confusion, 
that  the  greatest  of  the  Roman  princes,  Numa,  Trajan, 
Hadrian,  and  the  Antonines,  had  ascended  the  throne 
in  a  very  advanced  season  of  life  ;  that  the  mind,  not 
the  body,  a  sovereign,  not  a  soldier,  was  the  object  of 
their  choice  ;  and  that  they  expected  from  him  no 
more  than  to  guide  by  his  wisdom  the  valour  of  the 
legions.  These  pressing  though  tumultuary  instances 
were  seconded  by  a  more  regular  oration  of  Metius 
Falconius,  the  next  on  the  consular  bench  to  Tacitus 
himself.  He  reminded  the  assembly  of  the  evils 
which  Rome  had  endured  from  the  vices  of  headstrong 
and  capricious  youths,  congratulated  them  on  the  elec- 
tion of  a  virtuous  and  experienced  senator,  and,  with  a 
manly,  though  perhaps  a  selfish,  freedom,  exhorted 
Tacitus  to  remember  the  reasons  of  his  elevation,  and 
to  seek  a  successor,  not  in  his  own  family,  but  in  the 
republic.  The  speech  of  Falconius  was  enforced  by 
a  general  acclamation.  The  emperor  elect  submitted 
to  the  authority  of  his  country,  and  received  the  volun- 
tary homage  of  his  equals.  The  judgment  of  the 
senate  was  confirmed  by  the  consent  of  the  Roman 
people,  and  of  the  praetorian  guards.1 
Authority  of  the  The  administration  of  Tacitus  was 
senate.  not  unworthy  of  his  life  and  principles. 
A  grateful  servant  of  the  senate,  he  considered  that 
national  council  as  the  author,  and  himself  as  the  sub- 
ject, of  the  laws.™  He  studied  to  heal  the  wounds 
which  imperial  pride,  civil  discord,  and  military  vio- 
lence, had  inflicted  on  the  constitution,  and  to  restore, 
at  least,  the  image  of  the  ancient  republic,  as  it  had 
been  preserved  by  the  policy  of  Augustus,  and  the  vir- 
tues of  Trajan  and  the  Antonines.  It  may  not  be  use- 
less to  recapitulate  some  of  the  most  important  prero- 
gatives which  the  senate  appeared  to  have  regained  by 
the  election  of  Tacitus."  1.  To  invest  one  of  their 
body,  under  the  title  of  emperor,  with  the  general 
command  of  the  armies,  and  the  government  of  the 
frontier  provinces.  2.  To  determine  the  list,  or,  as  it 
was  then  styled,  the  college  of  consuls.  They  were 
twelve  in  number,  who,  in  successive  pairs,  each 
during  the  space  of  two  months,  filled  the  year,  and 


k  Vopiscus  in  Hist.  August,  p.  227. 

1  Hist.  August,  p.  228.  Tacitus  addressed  the  pra-torians  hy  the 
appellation  of  sanctissimi  milites,  and  the  people  hy  that  of  sacra- 
lissimi  Quirites. 

">  In  his  manumissions  he  never  exceeded  the  number  of  an  hun- 
dred, as  limited  by  the  Caninian  law,  which  was  enacted  under  Au- 
gustus, and  at  length  repealed  by  Justinian.  See  Casaubon  ad  locum 
Vopisci. 

n  See  the  lives  of  Tacitus,  Florianus,  and  Probus,  in  the  Augustan 
History ;  we  may  be  well  assured,  that  whatever  the  soldier  gave, 
the  senator  had  already  given 


represented  the  dignity  of  that  ancient  office.  The 
authority  of  the  senate,  in  the  nomination  of  the  con- 
suls, was  exercised  with  such  independent  freedom, 
that  no  regard  was  paid  to  an  irregular  request  of  the 
emperor  in  favour  of  his  brother  Florianus.  "  The 
senate,"  exclaimed  Tacitus,  with  the  honest  transport 
of  a  patriot,  "  understand  the  character  of  a  prince 
whom  they  have  chosen."  3.  To  appoint  the  procon- 
suls and  presidents  of  the  provinces,  and  to  confer  on 
all  the  magistrates  their  civil  jurisdiction.  4.  To  re- 
ceive appeals  through  the  intermediate  office  of  the 
praefect  of  the  city  from  all  the  tribunals  of  the  em- 
pire. 5.  To  give  force  and  validity  by  their  decrees, 
to  such  as  they  should  approve  of  by  the  emperor's 
edicts.  G.  To  these  several  branches  of  authority  we 
may  add  some  inspection  over  the  finances,  since,  even 
in  the  stern  reign  of  Aurelian,  it  was  in  their  power  to 
divert  a  part  of  the  revenue  from  the  public  service." 

Circular  epistles  were  sent,  without  Their  joy  and 
delay,  to  all  the  principal  cities  of  the  em-  confidence, 
pire,  Treves,  Milan,  Aqyileia,  Thessalonica,  Corinth, 
Athens,  Antioch,  Alexandria,  and  Carthage,  to  claim 
their  obedience,  and  to  inform  them  of  the  happy  re- 
volution which  had  restored  the  Roman  senate  to  its 
ancient  dignity.  Two  of  these  epistles  are  still  ex- 
tant. We  likewise  possess  two  very  singular  frag- 
ments of  the  private  correspondence  of  the  senators  on 
this  occasion.  They  discover  the  most  excessive  joy, 
and  the  most  unbounded  hopes.  "  Cast  away  your 
indolence,"  it  is  thus  that  one  of  the  senators  ad- 
dresses his  friend,  "  emerge  from  your  retirements  of 
Baiae  and  Puteoli.  Give  yourself  to  the  city,  to  the 
senate.  Rome  flourishes,  the  whole  republic  flourishes. 
Thanks  to  the  Roman  army,  to  an  army  truly  Roman ; 
at  length  we  have  recovered  our  just  authority,  the  end 
of  all  our  desires.  We  hear  appeals,  we  appoint  pro- 
consuls, we  create  emperors  ;  perhaps  too  we  may  re- 
strain them — to  the  wise  a  word  is  sufficient."  p  These 
lofty  expectations  were,  however,  soon  disappointed  ; 
nor,  indeed,  was  it  possible  that  the  armies  and  the 
provinces  should  long  obey  the  luxurious  and  unwar- 
like  nobles  of  Rome.  On  the  slightest  touch,  the  un- 
supported fabric  of  their  pride  and  power  fell  to  the 
ground.  The  expiring  senate  displayed  a  sudden  lus- 
tre, blazed  for  a  moment,  and  was  extinguished  for  ever. 

All  that  had  yet  passed  at  Rome  was  A  D  276 
no  more  than  a  theatrical  representation,  Tacitus  is  ac" 
unless  it  was  ratified  by  the  more  sub-  knowiedged  by  the 
stantial  power  of  the  legions.  Leaving  army' 
the  senators  to  enjoy  their  dream  of  freedom  and  am- 
bition, Tacitus  proceeded  to  the  Thracian  camp,  and 
was  there,  by  the  praetorian  praefect,  presented  to  the 
assembled  troops,  as  the  prince  whom  they  themselves 
had  demanded,  and  whom  the  senate  had  bestowed. 
As  soon  as  the  praefect  was  silent,  the  emperor  ad- 
dressed himself  to  the  soldiers  with  eloquence  and  pro- 
priety. He  gratified  their  avarice  by  a  liberal  distri- 
bution of  treasure,  under  the  names  of  pay  and  donative. 
He  engaged  their  esteem  by  a  spirited  declaration,  that 
although  his  age  might  disable  him  from  the  perfor- 
mance of  military  exploits,  his  counsels  should  never 
be  unworthy  of  a  Roman  general,  the  successor  of  the 
brave  Aurelian.' 

Whilst  the  deceased  emperor  was  The  Alani  invade 
making  preparations  for  a  second  expe-  Asia,  and  are  re- 
dition  in  the  East,  he  had  negociated  pulsed  b*  Tacitus- 
with  the  Alani,  a  Scythian  people,  who  pitched  their 
tents  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  lake  Mceotis.  Those 
barbarians,  allured  by  presents  and  subsidies,  had 
promised  to  invade  Persia  with  a  numerous  body  of 
light  cavalry.  They  were  faithful  to  their  engage- 
ments ;  but  when  they  arrived  on  the  Roman  frontier, 
Aurelian  was  already  dead,  the  design  of  the  Persian 
war  was  at  least  suspended,  and  the  generals,  who, 


0  Vopiscus  in  lii.-t.  August,  p.  2)0.  The  passage  is  perfectly  clear  ; 
yet  Casaubon  and  Salmasjas  wish  to  correct  it. 

P  Vopiscus  in  Hist.  August,  p.  230,  222,  233.  The  senators  cele- 
brated the  happy  restoration  with  hecatombs  and  public  rejoicings. 

1  Hist.  August,  p.  228. 
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during-  their  interregnum,  exercised  a  doubtful  autho- 
rity, were  unprepared  either  to  receive  or  to  oppose 
them.  Provoked  by  such  treatment,  which  they  con- 
sidered as  trifling  and  perfidious,  the  Alani  had  re- 
course to  their  own  valour  for  their  payment  and  re- 
venge ;  and  as  tliey  moved  with  the  usual  swiftness 
of  Tartars,  they  had  soon  spread  themselves  over 
the  provinces  of  Pontus,  Cappadocia,  Cilicia,  and  Ga- 
latia.  The  legions,  who  from  the  opposite  shores  of 
the  Bosphorus  could  almost  distinguish  the  flames  of 
the  cities  and  villages,  impatiently  urged  their  general 
to  lead  them  against  the  invaders.  The  conduct  of 
Tacitus  was  suitable  to  his  age  and  station.  He  con- 
vinced the  barbarians  of  the  faith,  as  well  as  of  the 
power,  of  the  empire.  Great  numbers  of  the  Alani, 
appeased  by  the  punctual  discharge  of  the  engage- 
ments which  Aurelian  had  contracted  with  them,  re- 
linquished their  booty  and  captives,  and  quietly  re- 
treated to  their  own  deserts,  beyond  the  Phasis. 
Against  the  remainder  who  refused  peace,  the  Roman 
emperor  waged,  in  person,  a  successful  war.  Second- 
ed by  an  army  of  brave  and  experienced  veterans,  in  a 
few  weeks  he  delivered  the  provinces  of  Asia  from  the 
terror  of  the  Scythian  invasion.' 

Death  of  the  em-  But  the  glory  and  life  of  Tacitus  were 
pcror  Tacitus.  0f  short  duration.  Transported,  in  the 
depth  of  winter,  from  the  soft  retirement  of  Campania 
to  the  foot  of  mount  Caucasus,  he  sunk  under  the  un- 
accustomed hardships  of  a  military  life.  The  fatigues 
of  the  body  were  aggravated  by  the  cares  of  the  mind. 
For  a  while,  the  angry  and  selfish  passions  of  the  sol- 
diers had  been  suspended  by  the  enthusiasm  of  public 
virtue.  They  soon  broke  out  with  redoubled  violence, 
and  raged  in  the  camp,  and  even  in  the  tent,  of  the 
aged  emperor.  His  mild  and  amiable  character  served 
only  to  inspire  contempt,  and  he  was  incessantly  tor- 
mented with  factions  which  he  could  not  assuage,  and 
by  demands  which  it  was  impossible  to  satisfy.  What- 
ever flattering  expectations  he  had  conceived  of  recon- 
ciling the  public  disorders,  Tacitus  soon  was  convinced, 
that  the  licentiousness  of  the  army  disdained  the  feeble 
restraint  of  laws,  and  his  last  hour  was  hastened  by 
anguish  and  disappointment.  It  may  be  doubtful 
whether  the  soldiers  imbrued  their  hands  in  the  blood 
of  this  innocent  prince.3  It  is  certain  that  their  inso- 
A.  D.  27t>.  April  lence  was  the  cause  of  his  death  He 
'2-  expired  at  Tyana  in  Cappadocia,  after  a 

reign  of  only  six  months  and  about  twenty  days.' 
Usurpation  a„d  ,  Th?  &9*  °*  Tacitus  were  scarcely 
death  of  his  bro-  closed,  before  his  brother  r  lonanus 
ther  Fionanus.  showed  himself  unworthy  to  reign,  by 
the  hasty  usurpation  of  the  purple,  without  expecting 
the  approbation  of  the  senate.  The  reverence  for  the 
Roman  constitution,  which  yet  influenced  the  camp  and 
the  provinces,  was  sufficiently  strong  to  dispose  them 
to  censure,  but  not  to  provoke  them  to  oppose,  the 
precipitate  ambition  of  Florianus.  The  discontent 
would  have  evaporated  in  idle  murmurs,  had  not  the 
general  of  the  east,  the  heroic  Probus,  boldly  declared 
himself  the  avenger  of  the  senate.  The  contest,  how- 
ever, was  still  unequal ;  nor  could  the  most  able  leader, 
at  the  head  of  the  effeminate  troops  of  Egypt  and  Syria, 
encounter,  with  any  hopes  of  victory,  the  legions  of 
Europe,  whose  irresistible  strength  appeared  to  support 
the  brother  of  Tacitus.  But  the  fortune  and  activity 
of  Probus  triumphed  over  every  obstacle.  The  hardy 
veterans  of  his  rival,  accustomed  to  cold  climates, 
sickened  and  consumed  away  in  the  sultry  heats  of 


i  Vopiscus  in  Hist.  August,  p.  330.  Zosiinus,  1.  i.  p.  57.  Zonaras, 
1  xiii.  p.  G3ri.  Two  passages  in  the  life  of  Probus  (p.  2?ti,  238.)  con- 
vince  me  that  these  Scythian  iuvadersof  Pontus  were  Atani.  If  we 
may  believe  Zosimus,  (1.  i.  p.  58.)  Florianus  pursued  them  a*  far  as 
the  Cimmerian  Bosphorus.  But  he  had  scarcely  lime  lor  so  long 
and  dilticult  an  expedition. 

a  Eutroptus  and  Aurelian  Victor  only  say  that  he  died  ;  Victor 
Junior  adds,  that  it  was  of  a  fever.  Zosiinus  and  Zonaras  affirm, 
that  he  was  killed  by  the  soldiers.  Vopiscus  mentions  both  accounts, 
and  seems  to  hesitate.  Yet  surely  these  jarring  opinions  are  easily 
reconciled. 

'  According  to  the  two  Victors,  lie  reigned  exactly  two  hundred 
days. 


Cilicia,  where  the  summer  proved  remarkably  un- 
wholesome. Their  numbers  were  diminished  by  fre- 
quent desertion,  the  passes  of  the  mountains  were 
feebly  defended  ;  Tarsus  opened  its  gates ;  and  the 
soldiers  of  Florianus,  when  they  had  permitted  him  to 
enjoy  the  imperial  title  about  three  months,  delivered 
the  empire  from  civil  war  by  the  easy 
sacrifice  of  a  prince  whom  they  despised."  July- 

The  perpetual  revolutions  of  the  throne  Their  family  sub- 
had  so  perfectly  erased  every  notion  of  s's«  >■>  obscurity, 
hereditary  right,  that  the  family  of  an  unfortunate  em- 
peror was  incapable  of  exciting  the  jealousy  of  his  suc- 
cessors. The  children  of  Tacitus  and  Florianus  were 
permitted  to  descend  into  a  private  station,  and  to 
mingle  with  the  general  mass  of  the  people.  Their 
poverty  indeed  became  an  additional  safeguard  to  their 
innocence.  When  Tacitus  was  elected  by  the  senate, 
he  resigned  his  ample  patrimony  to  the  public  service,1 
an  act  of  generosity  specious  in  appearance,  but  which 
evidently  disclosed  his  intention  of  transmitting  the 
empire  to  his  descendants.  The  only  consolation  of 
their  fallen  state,  was  the  remembrance  of  transient 
gTeatness,  and  a  distant  hope,  the  child  of  a  flattering 
prophecy,  that,  at  the  end  of  a  thousand  years,  a 
monarch  of  the  race  of  Tacitus  should  arise,  the  pro- 
tector of  the  senate,  the  restorer  of  Rome,  and  the  con- 
queror of  the  whole  earth.* 

The  peasants  of  lllyricum,  who  had  character  and 
already  piven  Claudius  and  Aurelian  to  elevation  of  the 
the  sinking  empire,  had  an  equal  right  emv°""  p'ohu,i- 
to  glory  in  the  elevation  of  Probus.2  Above  twenty 
years  before,  the  emperor  Valerian,  with  his  usual 
penetration,  had  discovered  the  rising  merit  of  the 
young  soldier,  on  whom  he  conferred  the  rank  of  tri- 
bune, long  before  the  age  prescribed  by  the  military 
regulations.  The  tribune  soon  justified  his  choice,  by 
a  victory  over  a  great  body  of  Sarmatians,  in  which  he 
saved  the  life  of  a  near  relation  of  Valerian ;  and  de- 
served to  receive  from  the  emperor's  hand  the  collars, 
bracelets,  spears,  and  banners,  the  mural  and  the  civic 
crown,  and  all  the  honourable  rewards  reserved  by  an- 
cient Rome  for  successful  valour.  The  third,  and 
afterwards  the  tenth,  legion  were  entrusted  to  the  com- 
mand of  Probus,  who,  in  every  step  of  his  promotion, 
showed  himself  superior  to  the  station  which  he  filled. 
Africa  and  Pontus,  the  Rhine,  the  Danube,  the  Eu- 
phrates, and  the  Nile,  by  turns  afforded  him  the  most 
splendid  occasions  of  displaying  his  personal  prowess 
and  his  conduct  in  war.  Aurelian  was  indebted  to 
him  for  the  conquest  of  Egypt,  and  still  more  indebted 
for  the  honest  courage  with  which  he  often  checked 
the  cruelty  of  his  master.  Tacitus,  who  desired  by 
the  abilities  of  his  generals  to  supply  his  own  de- 
ficiency of  military  talents,  named  him  commander  in 
chief  of  all  the  eastern  provinces,  with  five  times  the 
usual  salary,  the  promise  of  the  consulship,  and  the 
hope  of  a  triumph.  When  Probus  ascended  the  im- 
perial throne,  he  was  about  forty-four  years  of  age  ;* 
in  the  full  possession  of  his  fame,  of  the  love  of  the 
army,  and  of  a  mature  vigour  of  mind  and  body. 

His  acknowledged  merit,  and  the  sue-  Hi,  respectful  con- 
cess  of  his  arms  against  Florianus,  left  duct  towards  the 
him  without  an  enemy  or  a  competitor.  senate- 
Yet,  if  we  may  credit  his  own  professions,  very  far 
from  being  desirous  of  the  empire,  he  had  accepted  it 
with  the  most  sincere  reluctance.  "  But  it  is  no  longer 
in  my  power,"  says  Probus,  in  a  private  letter,  "  to 

u  Hist.  August,  p.  231.  Zosimtis,  I.  i.  p.  58,  59.  Zonaras,  I.  xii.  p. 
G37.  Aurelius  Victor  says,  that  Prohusnssumed  the  empire  in  llly- 
ricum ;  an  opinion  which  (tliougli  adopted  by  a  very  learned  man) 
would  throw  that  period  of  history  into  inextricable  confusion. 

i  Hist.  Augtul.  p.  229. 

y  He  was  to  send  judges  to  the  Parthians,  Persians,  and  Sarma- 
tians. a  president  to  Taprobana,  and  a  proconsul  to  the  Roman  island, 
(supposed  by  Casaubon  and  Sjlntasius  to  mean  Britain.)  Such  a  his- 
tory as  mine  (says  Vopiscus  with  proper  modesty)  will  not  subsist  a 
a  thousand  years,  to  expose  or  justify  the  prediction. 

z  For  the  private  life  of  Probus,  sec  Vopiscus  in  Hist.  August,  p. 
234—237. 

a  According  to  the  Alexandrian  Chronicle,  he  was  fifty  at  the  time 

of  his  death. 
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lay  down  a  title  so  full  of  envy  and  of  danger.  I  must  [ 
continue  to  personate  the  character  which  the  soldiers  i 
have  imposed  upon  me."b  His  dutiful  address  to  the 
senate  displayed  the  sentiments,  or  at  least  the  lan- 
guage, of  a  Roman  patriot:  "  When  you  elected  one 
of  your  order,  conscript  fathers !  to  succeed  the  em- 
peror Aurelian,  you  acted  in  a  manner  suitable  to  your 
justice  and  wisdom.  For  you  are  the  legal  sovereigns 
of  the  world,  and  the  power  which  you  derive  from 
your  ancestors,  will  descend  to  your  posterity.  Happy 
would  it  have  been,  if  Florianus,  instead  of  usurping 
the  purple  of  his  brother,  like  a  private  inheritance, 
had  expected  what  your  majesty  might  determine, 
either  in  his  favour,  or  in  that  of  any  other  person. 
The  prudent  soldiers  have  punished  his  rashness.  To 
me  they  have  offered  the  title  of  Augustus.  But  I 
submit  to  your  clemency  my  pretensions  and  my  mer- 
A.D.  276.  its."c  When  this  respectful  epistle,  was 
August  3.  read  by  the  consul,  the  senators  were 
unable  to  disguise  their  satisfaction,  that  Probus  should 
condescend  thus  humbly  to  solicit  a  sceptre  which  he 
already  possessed.  They  celebrated  with  the  warmest 
gratitude  his  virtues,  his  exploits,  and  above  all  his 
moderation.  A  decree  immediately  passed,  without  a 
dissenting  voice,  to  ratify  the  election  of  the  eastern 
armies,  and  to  confer  on  their  chief  all  the  several 
branches  of  the  imperial  dignity:  the  names  of  Caesar 
and  Augustus,  the  title  of  father  of  his  country,  the 
right  of  making  in  the  same  day  three  motions  in  the 
senate,d  the  office  of  Pontifex  Maximus,  the  tribunitian 
power,  and  the  proconsular  command ;  a  mode  of  in- 
vestiture, which,  though  it  seemed  to  multiply  the  au- 
thority of  the  emperor,  expressed  the  constitution  of 
the  ancient  republic.  The  reign  of  Probus  correspond- 
ed with  this  fair  beginning.  The  senate  was  permitted 
to  direct  the  civil  administration  of  the  empire.  Their 
faithful  general  asserted  the  honour  of  the  Roman 
arms,  and  often  laid  at  their  feet  crowns  of  gold  and 
barbaric  trophies,  the  fruits  of  his  numerous  victories." 
Yet,  whilst  he  gratified  their  vanity,  he  must  secretly 
have  despised  their  indolence  and  weakness.  Though 
it  was  every  moment  in  their  power  to  repeal  the  dis- 
graceful edict  of  Gallienus,  the  proud  successors  of  the 
Scipios  patiently  acquiesced  in  their  exclusion  from 
all  military  employments.  They  soon  experienced, 
that  those  who  refuse  the  sword,  must  renounce  the 
sceptre. 

Victories  of  Pro-  The  strength  of  Aurelian  had  crushed 
bus  over  the  on  every  side  the  enemies  of  Rome.  Af- 
barbanans.  ter  njg  <jeath  t(iev  seemed  to  revive  with 
an  increase  of  fury  and  of  numbers.  They  were  again 
vanquished  by  the  active  vigour  of  Probus,  who,  in  a 
short  reign  of  about  six  years/  equalled  the  fame  of 
ancient  heroes,  and  restored  peace  and  order  to  every 
province  of  the  Roman  world.  The  dangerous  fron- 
tier of  Rhaetia  he  so  firmly  secured,  that  he  left  it  with- 
out the  suspicion  of  an  enemy.  He  broke  the  wander- 
ing power  of  the  Sannatian  tribes,  and  by  the  terror 
of  his  arms  compelled  those  barbarians  to  relinquish 
their  spoil.  The  Gothic  nation  courted  the  alliance  of 
so  warlike  an  emperor.s  He  attacked  the  Isaurians  in 
their  mountains,  besieged  and  took  several  of  their 
strongest  castles,h  and  nattered  himself  that  he  had  for 


ever  suppressed  a  domestic  foe,  whose  independence 
so  deeply  wounded  the  majesty  of  the  empire.  The 
troubles  excited  by  the  usurper  Firmus  in  the  Upper 
Egypt,  had  never  been  perfectly  appeased,  and  the  ci- 
ties of  Ptolernais  and  Coptos,  fortified  by  the  alliance 
of  the  Blemmyes,'  still  maintained  an  obscure  rebel- 
lion. The  chastisement  of  those  cities,  and  of  their 
auxiliaries  the  savages  of  the  south,  is  said  to  have 
alarmed  the  court  of  Persia/  and  the  great  king  sued 
in  vain  for  the  friendship  of  Probus.  Most  of  the  ex- 
ploits which  distinguished  his  reign,  were  achieved  by 
the  personal  valour  and  conduct  of  the  emperor,  inso- 
much that  the  writer  of  his  life,  expresses  some  amaze- 
ment how,  in  so  short  a  time,  a  single  man  could  be 
present  in  so  many  distant  wars.  The  remaining  ac- 
tions he  intrusted  to  the  care  of  his  lieutenants,  the  ju- 
dicious choice  of  whom  forms  no  inconsiderable  part 
of  his  glory.  Carus,  Diocletian,  Maximian,  Con- 
stantius,  Galerius,  Aselepiodatus,  Annibalianus,  and  a 
crowd  of  other  chiefs,  who  afterwards  ascended  or  sup- 
ported the  throne,  were  trained  to  arms  in  the  severe 
school  of  Aurelian  and  Probus.* 

But  the  most  important  service  which      A_  D  377. 
Probus  rendered  to  the  republic,  was  the  He  delivers  Gaul 
deliverance  of  Gaul,  and  the  recovery  of  from th^tewrion 

„       .....  X  .      of  the  Germans, 

seventy  flourishing  cities  oppressed  by 
the  barbarians  of  Germany,  who,  since  the  death  of 
Aurelian,  had  ravaged  that  great  province  with  impu- 
nity.1 Among  the  various  multitude  of  those  fierce  in- 
vaders, we  may  distinguish,  with  some  degree  of  clear- 
ness, three  great  armies,  or  rather  nations,  successively 
vanquished  by  the  valour  of  Probus.  He  drove  back 
the  Francs  into  their  morasses  ;  a  descriptive  circum- 
stance from  whence  we  may  infer,  that  the  confedera- 
cy known  by  the  manly  appellation  of  Free,  already 
occupied  the  flat  maritime  country,  intersected  and  al- 
most overflowed  by  the  stagnating  waters  of  the  Rhine, 
and  that  several  tribes  of  the  Frisians  and  Batavians 
had  acceded  to  their  alliance.  He  vanquished  the 
Burgundians,  a  considerable  people  of  the  Vandalic 
race.  They  had  wandered  in  quest  of  booty  from  the 
banks  of  the  Oder  to  those  of  the  Seine.m  They  es- 
teemed themselves  sufficiently  fortunate  to  purchase, 
by  the  restitution  of  all  their  booty,  the  permission  of 
an  undisturbed  retreat.  They  attempted  to  elude  that 
article  of  the  treaty.  Their  punishment  was  immedi- 
ate and  terrible.11  But  of  all  the  invaders  of  Gaul,  the 
most  formidable  were  the  Lygians,  a  distant  people 
who  reigned  over  a  wide  domain  on  the  frontiers  of  Po- 
land and  Silesia.0  In  the  Lygian  nation,  the  Arii  held 
the  first  rank  by  their  numbers  and  fierceness.  "  The 
Arii  (it  is  thus  that  they  are  described  by  the  energy  of 
Tacitus)  study  to  improve  by  art  and  circumstances 
the  innate  terrors  of  their  barbarism.  Their  shields 
are  black,  their  bodies  are  painted  black.  They  choose 
for  the  combat  the  darkest  hour  of  the  night.  Their 
host  advances,  covered  as  it  were  with  a  funereal 


b  The  letter  was  addressed  to  the  prpetorian  prefect,  (whom  on 
condition  of  his  good  hehaviour)  he  promised  to  continue  in  his  great 
office.    See  Hist.  August,  p.  237. 

c  Vopiscus  in  Hist.  August,  p.  237.  The  date  of  the  letter  is  as- 
suredly faulty.  Instead  of  jVom.  Febmar.  we  may  read  J\Ton  August. 

d  Hist.  August,  p.  238.  It  is  odd  that  the  senate  should  treat  Pro- 
bus  less  favourably  than  Marcus  Antoninus.  That  prince  had  receiv- 
ed, even  before  the  death  of  Pius.  Jus  quintcs  relalionis.  See  Capi- 
tolin.  in  Hist.  August,  p.  24. 

e  See  the  dutiful  letter  of  Probus  to  the  senate,  after  his  German 
victories.    Hist.  Ausust.  p.  239. 

f  The  date  and  duration  of  the  reign  of  Probus  are  very  correctly 
ascertained  by  Cardinal  Norris  in  his  learned  work,  De  Epochis  Sy- 
ro-Macedonum,  p.  96—105.  A  passage  of  Eusebius  connects  the 
second  year  of  Probus  with  the  <eras  of  several  of  the  Syrian  cities. 

g  Vopiscus  in  Hist.  August,  p.  239. 

h  Zosimus,  (I.  i.  p.  62 — 65.)  tells  a  very  long  and  trifling  story  of 
Lyciua  the  [saurian  robber. 

[Isauria  was  a  small  province  of  Asia  Minor  between  Pisidia  and 
Vol.  I. — Q 


Cilicia.  The  Isaurians  for  a  long  time  followed  the  business  of 
thieves  and  pirates.  Their  principal  city,  Isnura,  was  destroyed  by 
the  consul  Servilius,  who  received  the  surname  of  Isauricus. — 
(D'Anv.Geoar.  Anc.  vol.ii.  p.  86. —  G.] 

i  [The  Blemmyes  on  the  borders  of  the  Nile,  near  to  the  grand 
cataracts.  (D'AnvilleGeogr.  Anc.  vol.  Hi.  p.  48. — <?.] 

j  Zosim.  1.  i.  p.  65.  Vopiscus  in  Hist.  August,  p.  239,  240.  But  it 
seems  incredible,  that  the  defeat  of  the  savages  of  /Ethiopia  could 
affect  the  Persian  monarch. 

k  Besides  these  well-known  chiefs,  several  others  are  named  by 
Vopiscus  (Hist.  August,  p.  241.)  whose  actions  have  not  reached  our 
knowledge. 

I  See  the  Caesars  of  Julian,  and  Hist.  August,  p.  238,  240,  241. 

m  [It  was  not  till  the  time  of  the  emperors  Diocletian  and  Maxi- 
mian, that  the  Burgundians,  together  with  the  Allemanni,  made  an 
invasion  into  the  interior  of  Gaul.  Under  the  reign  of  Probus,  they 
endeavoured  to  pass  the  river  which  separated  them  from  the  Ro- 
man empire;  they  were  repulsed.  Gatterer  thinks  that  this  river 
was  the  Danube.  A  passage  from  Zosimus  seems  to  me  to  indi- 
cate that  it  was  rather  the  Rhine.  (Zosimus,  hook  i.  p.  37,  of  the 
edition  of  Henry  Etienne,  1581.)  —  G.J 

ii  Zosimus,  I.  i.  p.  62.  Hist.  August,  p.  240.  But  the  latter  sup- 
poses the  punishment  inflicted  with  the  consent  of  their  kings ;  if  so, 
it  was  partial,  like  the  offence. 

o  See  Cluver.  German.  Antiq.  I.  iii.  Ptolemy  places  in  their  coun- 
try the  city  of  Calisia,  probably  Calish  in  Silesia. 
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shade  ;p  nor  do  they  often  find  an  enemy  capable  of  sus- 
taining' so  strange  and  infernal  an  aspect.  Of  all  our 
senses,  the  eyes  are  the  first  vanquished  in  battle. 
Yet  the  arms  and  discipline  of  the  Romans  easily  dis- 
comfited these  horrid  phantoms.  The  Lygii  were  de- 
feated in  a  general  engagement,  and  Semno,  the  most 
renowned  of  their  chiefs,  fell  alive  into  the  hands  of 
Probus.  That  prudent  emperor,  unwilling  to  reduce  a 
brave  people  to  despair,  granted  them  an  honourable 
capitulation,  and  permitted  them  to  return  in  safety  to 
their  native  country.  But  the  losses  which  they  suf- 
fered in  the  march,  the  battle,  and  the  retreat,  broke 
the  power  of  the  nation  :  nor  is  the  Lygian  name  ever 
repeated  in  the  history  either  of  Germany  or  of  the  em- 
pire. The  deliverance  of  Gaul  is  reported  to  have 
cost  the  lives  of  four  hundred  thousand  of  the  invaders  ; 
a  work  of  labour  to  the  Romans,  and  of  expense  to  the 
emperor,  who  gave  a  piece  of  gold  for  the  head  of  eve- 
ry barbarian.r  But  as  the  fame  of  warriors  is  built  on 
the  destruction  of  human  kind,  we  may  naturally  sus- 
pect, that  the  sanguinary  account  was  multiplied  by 
the  avarice  of  the  soldiers,  and  accepted  without  any 
very  severe  examination  by  tbe  liberal  vanity  of  Pro- 
bus. 

and  carries  his  Since  the  expedition  of  Maximin,  the 
arms  into  Ger-  Roman  generals  had  confined  their  am- 
™an>-  bition  to  a  defensive  war  against  the  na- 

tions of  Germany,  who  perpetually  pressed  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  the  empire.  The  more  daring  Probus  pursued 
his  Gallic  victories,  passed  the  Rhine,  and  displayed 
his  invincible  eagles  on  the  banks  of  the  Elbe  and  the 
Necker.  He  was  fully  convinced  that  nothing  could 
reconcile  the  minds  of  the  barbarians  to  peace,  unless 
they  experienced  in  their  own  country  the  calamities 
of  war.  Germany,  exhausted  by  the  ill  success  of  the 
last  emigration,  was  astonished  by  his  presence.  Nine 
of  the  most  considerable  princes  repaired  to  his  camp, 
and  fell  prostrate  at  his  feet.  Such  a  treaty  was  hum- 
bly received  by  the  Germans,  as  it  pleased  the  con- 
queror to  dictate.  He  exacted  a  strict  restitution  of 
the  effects  and  captives  which  they  had  carried  away 
from  the  provinces;  and  obliged  their  own  magistrates 
to  punish  the  more  obstinate  robbers  who  presumed  to 
detain  any  part  of  the  spoil.  A  considerable  tribute 
of  corn,  cattle,  and  horses,  the  only  wealth  of  barbari- 
ans, was  reserved  for  the  use  of  the  garrisons  which 
Probus  established  on  the  limits  of  their  territory.  He 
even  entertained  some  thoughts  of  compelling  the  Ger- 
mans to  relinquish  the  exercise  of  arms,  and  to  trust 
their  differences  to  the  justice,  their  safety  to  the  pow- 
er, of  Rome.  To  accomplish  these  salutary  ends,  the 
constant  residence  of  an  imperial  governor,  supported 
by  a  numerous  army,  was  indispensably  requisite. 
Probus  therefore  judged  it  more  expedient  to  defer  the 
execution  of  so  gTeat  a  design ;  which  was  indeed  ra- 
ther of  specious  than  solid  utility."  Had  Germany 
been  reduced  into  the  state  ofa  province,  the  Romans, 
with  immense  labour  and  expense,  would  have  acquir- 
ed only,  a  more  extensive  boundary  to  defend  against 
the  fiercer  and  more  active  barbarians  of  Scythia. 
He  builds  a  wall  Instead  of  reducing  the  warlike  natives 
frum  the  Rhine  to  of  Germany  to  the  condition  of  subjects, 
the  Danube.  probus  contented  himself  with  the  hum- 
ble expedient  of  raising  a  bulwark  against  their  in- 
roads. The  country,  which  now  forms  the  circle  of 
Swabia,  had  been  left  desert  in  the  age  of  Augustus 
by  the  emigration  of  its  ancient  inhabitants.'  The 
fertility  of  the  soil  soon  attracted  a  new  colony  from 
the  adjacent  provinces  of  Gaul.  Crowds  of  adventu- 
rers, of  a  roving  temper  and  of  desperate  fortunes,  oc- 

p  Feralis  umbra,  is  the  expression  of  Tacitus  ;  it  is  surely  a  very 
bold  one. 
q  Tacit.  Germania(c.  43.) 
'  Vopiscus  in  Hist.  August,  p.  238. 

•  Hist.  August,  p.  238,  239.  Vopiscus  quotes  a  letter  from  the  em- 
peror to  the  senate,  in  whicb  he  mentions  his  design  of  reducing 
Germany  into  a  province. 

«  Strabo,  t  viii.  According  to  Velleius  Pafrculus,  (ii.  108.)  Maro- 
boduus  led  his  Marcomantii  into  Rohemia :  Cluverius  (German.  An- 
tiq.  iii.  8.)  proves  that  it  was  from  Swabia. 


cupied  the  doubtful  possession,  and  acknowledged,  by 
the  payment  of  tithes,  the  majesty  of  the  empire."  To 
protect  these  new  subjects,  a  line  of  frontier  garrisons 
was  gradually  extended  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Danube. 
About  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  when  that  mode  of  defence 
began  to  be  practised,  these  garrisons  were  connected 
and  covered  by  a  strong  entrenchment  of  trees  and  pali- 
sades. In  the  place  of  so  rude  a  bulwark,  the  empe- 
ror Probus  constructed  a  stone  wall  of  a  considerable 
height,  and  strengthened  it  by  towers  at  convenient 
distances.  From  the  neighbourhood  of  Newstadt  and 
Ratisbon  on  the  Danube,  it  stretched  across  hills, 
valleys,  rivers,  and  morasses,  as  far  as  the  Wimpsen 
on  the  Necker,  and  at  length  terminated  on  the  banks 
'  of  the  Rhine,  after  a  winding  course  of  near  two  hun- 
dred miles.T  This  important  barrier,  uniting  the  iwo 
mighty  streams  that  protected  the  provinces  of  Europe, 
seemed  to  fill  up  the  vacant  space  through  which  the 
barbarians,  and  particularly  the  Alemanni,  could  pene- 
trate with  the  greatest  facility  into  the  heart  of  the  em- 
pire. But  the  experience  of  the  world,  from  China  to 
Britain,  has  exposed  the  vain  attempt  of  fortifying  any 
extensive  tract  of  country.1  An  active  enemy,  who 
can  select  and  vary  his  points  of  attack,  must,  in  the 
end,  discover  some  feeble  spot,  or  some  unguarded  mo- 
ment. The  strength,  as  well  as  the  attention,  of  the 
defenders  is  divided ;  and  such  are  the  blind  effects  of 
terror  on  the  firmest  troops,  that  a  line  broken  in  a 
single  place  is  almost  instantly  deserted.  The  fate  of 
the  wall  which  Probus  erected,  may  confirm  the  gen- 
eral observation.  Within  a  few  years  after  his  death, 
it  was  overthrown  by  the  Alemanni.  Its  scattered  ru- 
ins, universally  ascribed  to  the  power  of  the  Daemon, 
now  serve  only  to  excite  the  wonder  of  the  Swabian 
peasant. 

Among  the  useful  conditions  of  peace  Introduction  and 
imposed  by  Probus  on  the  vanquished  settlement  of  the 
nations  of  Germany,  was  the  obligation  1'arl'arla08- 
of  supplying  the  Roman  army  with  sixteen  thousand 
recruits,  the  bravest  and  most  robust  of  their  youth. 
The  emperor  dispersed  them  through  all  the  provinces, 
and  distributed  this  dangerous  reinforcement  in  small 
bands,  of  fifty  or  sixty  each,  among  the  national  troops ; 
judiciously  observing,  that  the  aid  which  the  repub- 
lic derived  from  the  barbarians,  should  be  felt  but  not 
seen.r  Their  aid  was  now  become  necessary.  The 
feeble  elegance  of  Italy  and  the  internal  provinces 
could  no  longer  support  the  weight  of  arms.  The  har- 
dy frontier  of  the  Rhine  and  Danube  still  produced 
minds  and  bodies  equal  to  the  labours  of  the  camp  : 
but  a  perpetual  series  of  wars  had  gradually  diminish- 
ed their  numbers.  The  infrequency  of  marriage,  and 
the  ruin  of  agriculture,  affected  the  principles  of  popu- 
lation, and  not  only  destroyed  the  strength  of  the  pre- 
sent, but  intercepted  the  hope  of  future  generations. 
The  wisdom  of  Probus  embraced  a  great  and  beneficial 
plan  of  replenishing  the  exhausted  frontiers,  by  new 
colonies  of  captive  or  fugitive  barbarians,  on  whom  he 
bestowed  lands,  cattle,  instruments  of  husbandry,  and 
every  encouragement  that  might  engage  them  to  edu- 
cate a  race  of  soldiers  for  the  service  of  the  republic. 
Into  Britain,  and  most  probably  into  Cambridgeshire,* 
he  transported  a  considerable  body  of  Vandals.  The 
impossibility  of  an  escape  reconciled  them  to  their  sit- 


i  These  settlers,  from  the  payment  of  tithes,  were  denominated 
Deaimates.    Tacit.  Germania.  c.  29. 

v  See  notes  de  I'Ahbe  de  la  Bletcrie  a  la  Germania  dc  Tacite,  p. 
183.  His  account  of  the  wall  is  chiefly  borrowed  (as  he  says  him- 
self) from  the  Alsatia  llluslrata  of  Schcepflin. 

*  See  Recherches  sur  leg  Chinois  et  les  Egyptiens.  lorn.  ii.  p.  81  — 
102.  The  anonymous  author  is  well  acquainted  with  the  globe  in 
general,  and  with  Germany  in  particular  ;  with  regard  to  the  latter, 
he  quotes  a  work  of  If,  Hanselman  ;  but  he  seems  to  confound  I  lie 
wall  of  Probus,  designed  against  the  Alemanni,  with  the  fortifica- 
tion of  the  Mattiaci,  constructed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Frankfort 
asainst  the  Catti. 

y  He  distributed  about  fifty  or  sixty  barbarians  to  a  .Vumerus.  as  it 
was  then  called  ;  a  corps,  with  whose  established  number  we  are  not 
exactly  acquainted. 

*  Camden's  Britannia,  Introduction,  p.  136.  but  he  speaks  from  a 
very  doubtful  conjecture. 
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uation,  and  in  the  subsequent  troubles  of  that  island, 
they  approved  themselves  the  most  faithful  servants  of 
the  state.1  Great  numbers  of  Franks  and  Gepidas  were 
settled  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube  and  Rhine.  A 
hundred  thousand  Bastarnoe,  expelled  from  their  own 
country,  cheerfully  accepted  an  establishment  in  Thrace 
and  soon  imbibed  the  manners  and  sentiments  of  Roman 
subjects.b  But  the  expectations  of  Probus  were  too 
often  disappointed.  The  impatience  and  idleness  of 
the  barbarians  could  ill  brook  the  slow  labours  of  agri- 
culture. Their  unconquerable  love  of  freedom,  rising 
against  despotism,  provoked  them  into  hasty  rebellions, 
alike  fatal  to  themselves  and  to  the  provinces,*  nor  could 
these  artificial  supplies,  however  repeated  by  succeed-, 
ing  emperors,  restore  the  important  limit  of  Gaul  and 
Inyricum  to  its  ancient  and  native  vigour. 
Daring  enterprise  Of  all  the  barbarians  who  abandoned 
of  the  Franks,  their  new  settlements,  and  disturbed 
the  public  tranquillity,  a  very  small  number  returned 
to  their  own  country.  For  a  short  season  they  might 
wander  in  arms  through  the  empire  ;  but  in  the  end 
they  were  surely  destroyed  by  the  power  of  a  warlike 
emperor.  The  successful  rashness  of  a  party  of 
Franks  was  attended,  however,  with  such  memorable 
consequences,  that  it  ought  not  to  be  passed  unnoticed. 
They  had  been  established  by  Probus  on  the  sea-coast 
of  Pontus,  with  a  view  of  strengthening  the  frontier 
against  the  inroads  of  the  Alani.  A  fleet  stationed  in 
one  of  the  harbours  of  the  Euxine,  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Franks ;  and  they  resolved,  through  unknown 
seas,  to  explore  their  way  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Phasis  to  that  of  the  Rhine.  They  easily  escaped 
through  the  Bosphorus  and  the  Hellespont,  and 
cruising  along  the  Mediterranean,  indulged  their  ap- 
petite for  revenge  and  plunder,  by  frequent  descents  on 
the  unsuspecting  shores  of  Asia,  Greece,  and  Africa. 
The  opulent  city  of  Syracuse,  in  whose  port  the  navies 
of  Athens  and  Carthage  had  formerly  been  sunk,  was 
sacked  by  a  handful  of  barbarians,  who  massacred  the 
greatest  part  of  the  trembling  inhabitants.  From  the 
island  of  Sicily,  the  Franks  proceeded  to  the  columns 
of  Hercules,  trusted  themselves  la  the  ocean,  coasted 
Tound  Spain  and  Gaul,  and  steering  their  triumphant 
course  through  the  British  channel,  at  length  finished 
their  surprising  voyage,  by  landing  in  safety  on  the 
Batavian  or  Frisian  shores."1  The  example  of  their 
success,  instructing  their  countrymen  to  conceive  the 
advantages,  and  to  despise  the  dangers,  of  the  sea, 
pointed  out  to  their  enterprising  spirit  a  new  road  to 
wealth  and  glory. 

Revolt  of  Satur-  Notwithstanding  the  vigilance  and  ac- 
ninus  in  the  east,  tivity  of  Probus,  it  was  almost  impos- 
sible that  he  could  at  once  retain  in  obedience  every 
part  of  his  wide  extended  dominions.  The  barbarians, 
who  broke  their  chains,  had  seized  the  favourable  op- 
portunity of  a  domestic  war.  When  the  emperor 
marched  to  the  relief  of  Gaul,  he  devolved  the  com- 
mand of  the  east  on  Saturninus.  That  general,  a  man 
of  merit  and  experience,  was  driven  into  rebellion  by 
the  absence  of  his  sovereign,  the  levity  of  the  Alexan- 
drian people,  the  pressing  instances  of  his  friends,  and 
his  own  fears  ;  but  from  the  moment  of  his  elevation, 
he  never  entertained  a  hope  of  empire,  or  even  of  life. 
"  Alas  !"  he  said,  "  the  republic  has  lost  a  useful  ser- 
vant, and  the  rashness  of  an  hour  has  destroyed  the 
services  of  many  years.  You  know  not,"  continued 
he,  "  the  misery  of  sovereign  power ;  a  sword  is  per- 
petually suspended  over  our  head.  We  dread  our 
very  guards,  we  distrust  our  companions.  The  choice 
of  action  or  of  repose  is  no  longer  in  our  disposition, 
nor  is  there  any  age,  or  character,  or  conduct,  that  can 
protect  us  from  the  censure  of  envy.    In  thus  exalting 


»  Zosimus,  I.  i.  p.  GQ.  According  to  Vopiscus,  another  body  of 
Vanrlals  was  less  faithful. 

b  Hist.  August,  p.  240.  They  were  probably  expelled  by  the  Goths. 
Zosim.  I.  i.  p.  66. 

'  Hist.  August,  p.  241). 

d  Panegy'r.  V.  18.    Zosimus,  1.  i.  n.  66. 


me  to  the  throne,  you  have  doomed  me  to  a  life  of 
cares,  and  to  an  untimely  fate.  The  only  consolation 
which  remains  is,  the  assurance  that  I  shall  not  fall 
alone."6  But  as  the  former  part  of  his  prediction  was 
verified  by  the  victory,  so  the  latter  was  disappointed 
by  the  clemency,  of  Probus.  That  amiable  prince  at- 
tempted even  to  save  the  unhappy  Saturninus  from 
the  fury  of  the  soldiers.  He  had  more  than  once  so- 
licited the  usurper  himself,  to  place  A  D  2-g 
some  confidence  in  the  mercy  of  a  sove- 
reign who  so  highly  esteemed  his  character,  that  he 
had  punished,  as  a  malicious  informer,  the  first  who 
related  the  improbable  news  of  his  defection/  Satur- 
ninus might,  perhaps,  have  embraced  the  generous 
offer,  had  he  not  been  restrained  by  the  obstinate  dis- 
trust of  his  adherents.  Their  guilt  was  deeper,  and 
their  hopes  more  sanguine,  than  those  of  their  experi- 
enced leader. 

The  revolt  of  Saturninus  was  scarcely  A  D  ggn. 
extinguished  in  the  east,  before  new  ofBonosusand 
troubles  were  excited  in  the  west,  by  the  Pfocu'us ln  Gs>u|- 
rebellion  of  Bonosus  and  Proculus,  in  Gaul.  The 
most  distinguished  merit  of  those  two  officers,  was 
their  respective  prowess,  of  the  one  in  the  combats  of 
Bacchus,  of  the  other  in  those  of  Venus,5  yet  neither 
of  them  were  destitute  of  courage  and  capacity,  and 
both  sustained,  with  honour,  the  august  character 
which  the  fear  of  punishment  had  engaged  them  to  as- 
sume, till  they  sunk  at  length  beneath  the  superior 
genius  of  Probus.  He  used  the  victory  with  his  ac- 
customed moderation,  and  spared  the  fortunes  as  well 
as  the  lives  of  their  innocent  families.11 

The  arms  of  Probus  had  nowsuppres-  A  D  ^ 
sed  all  the  foreign  and  domestic  ene-  Triumph  of  the 
mies  of  the  state.  His  mild  but  steady  emperor  Probus 
administration  confirmed  the  re-establishment  of  the 
public  tranquillity  ;  nor  was  there  left  in  the  provinces 
a  hostile  barbarian,  a  tyrant,  or  even  a  robber,  to  re- 
vive the  memory  of  past  disorders.  It  was  time  that 
the  emperor  should  re-visit  Rome,  and  celebrate  his 
own  glory  and  the  general  happiness.  The  triumph 
due  to  the  valour  of  Probus  was  conducted  with  a 
magnificence  suitable  to  his  fortune,  and  the  people 
who  had  so  lately  admired  the  trophies  of  Aurelian, 
gazed  with  equal  pleasure  on  those  of  his  heroic  suc- 
cessor.' We  cannot,  on  this  occasion,  forget  the  des- 
perate courage  of  about  fourscore  gladiators,  reserved 
with  near  six  hundred  others,  for  the  inhuman  sports 
of  the  amphitheatre.  Disdaining  to  shed  their  blood 
for  the  amusement  of  the  populace,  they  killed  their 
keepers,  broke  from  the  place  of  their  confinement, 
and  filled  the  streets  of  Rome  with  blood  and  confu- 
sion. After  an  obstinate  resistance,  they  were  over- 
powered and  cut  in  pieces  by  the  regular  forces ;  but 
they  obtained  at  least  an  honourable  death  and  the 
satisfaction  of  a  just  revenge.* 

The  military  discipline  which  reigned  His  aisci  ,ine. 
in  the  camps  of  Probus,  was  less  cruel 
than  that  of  Aurelian,  but  it  was  equally  rigid  and  ex- 
act. The  latter  had  punished  the  irregularities  of  the 
soldiers  with  unrelenting  severity,  the  former  prevent- 
ed them  by  employing  the  legions  in  constant  and 
useful  labours.  When  Probus  commanded  in  Egypt, 
he  executed  many  considerable  works  for  the  splen- 
dour and  benefit  of  that  rich  country.    The  navigation 


«  Vopiscus  in  Hist.  August,  p.  24.5,  24C.  The  unfortunate  orator 
had  studied  rhetoric  at  Carthage;  and  was  therefore  more  probably 
a  Moor  (Zosim.  I.  i.  p.  60.)  than  a  Gaul,  as  Vopiscus  calls  him. 

I  Zonaras,  {.  xii.  p  638. 

S  A  very  surprising  instance  is  recorded  of  the  prowess  of  Proculus. 
He  had  taken  one  hundred  Sarmatian  virgins.  The  rest  of  the  story 
be  must  relate  in  his  own  language  ;  Ex  his  una  node  decern  inivi ; 
onines  tamen.  quod  in  me  erat,  niulieres  intra  dies  quindecim  reddidi. 
Vopiscus  in  Hist.  Autrust.  p.  246. 

h  Proculus,  who  was  a  native  of  Alhengue  on  the  Genoese  coast, 
armed  two  thousand  of  his  own  slaves.  His  riches  were  great,  but 
they  were  acquired  by  rohhery.  It  was  afterwards  a  saying  of  his 
family,  Nec.  Intrones  esse,  nec  principes  sibi  placcre.  Vopiscus  in 
Hist.  August,  p.  247. 

i  Hist.  August,  p.  240. 

k  Zosim.  I.  i.p.  66. 
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of  the  Nile,  so  important  to  Rome  itself,  was  improv- 
ed ;  and  temples,  bridges,  porticoes,  and  palaces,  were 
constructed  by  the  hands  of  the  soldiers,  who  acted 
by  turns  as  architects,  as  engineers,  and  as  husband- 
men.1 It  was  reported  of  Hannibal,  that,  in  order  to 
preserve  his  troops  fro-ii  the  dangerous  temptations 
of  idleness,  he  had  obliged  them  to  form  large  planta- 
tions of  olive  trees  along  the  coast  of  Africa."1  From 
a  similar  principle,  Probus  exercised  his  legions  in 
covering,  with  rich  vineyards,  the  hills  of  Gaul  and 
Pannonia,  and  two  considerable  spots  are  described, 
which  were  entirely  dug  and  planted  by  military  la- 
bour." One  of  these,  known  under  the  name  of 
Mount  Almo,  was  situated  near  Sirmium,  the  country 
where  Probus  was  born,  for  which  he  ever  retained  a 
partial  affection,  and  whose  gratitude  he  endeavoured 
to  secure,  by  converting  into  tillage  a  large  and  un- 
healthy tract  of  marshy  ground.  An  army  thus  em- 
ployed, constituted  perhaps  the  most  useful,  as  well  as 
the  bravest,  portion  of  Roman  subjects. 

His  death  ^ut  'n  the  prosecution  of  a  favourite 
scheme,  the  best  of  men,  satisfied  with 
the  rectitude  of  their  intentions,  are  subject  to  forget 
the  bounds  of  moderation  ;  nor  did  Probus  himself 
sufficiently  consult  the  patience  and  disposition  of  his 
fierce  legionaries.0  The  dangers  of  the  military  pro- 
fession seem  only  to  be  compensated  by  a  life  of  plea- 
sure and  idleness  :  but  if  the  duties  of  the  soldier  are 
incessantly  aggravated  by  the  labours  of  the  peasant, 
he  will  at  last  sink  under  the  intolerable  burthen,  or 
shake  it  off  with  indignation.  The  imprudence  of 
Probus  is  said  to  have  inflamed  the  discontent  of  his 
troops.  More  attentive  to  the  interests  of  mankind 
than  to  those  of  the  army,  he  expressed  the  vain  hope, 
that,  by  the  establishment  of  universal  peace,  he 
should  soon  abolish  the  necessity  of  a  standing  army 
and  mercenary  force.p  The  unguarded  expression 
proved  fatal  to  him.  In  one  of  the  hottest  days  of 
summer,  as  he  severely  urged  the  unwholesome  labour 
of  draining  the  marshes  of  Sirmium,  the  soldiers,  im- 
patient of  fatigue,  on  a  sudden  threw  down  their  tools, 
grasped  their  arms,  and  broke  out  into  a  furious  mu- 
tiny. The  emperor,  conscious  of  his  danger,  took  re- 
fuge in  a  lofty  tower,  constructed  for  the  purpose  of 
surveying  the  progress  of  the  work.''    The  tower  was 

A.  D.  283.  instantly  forced,  and  a  thousand  swords 
August.  were  plunged  at  once  into  the  bosom  of 
the  unfortunate  Probus.  The  rage  of  the  troops  sub- 
sided as  soon  as  it  had  been  gratified.  They  then 
lamented  their  fata!  rashness,  forgot  the  severity  of 
the  emperor  whom  they  had  massacred,  and  hastened 
to  perpetuate,  by  an  honourable  monument,  the  me- 
mory of  his  virtues  and  victories.' 
Electiouandcha-  When  the  legions  had  indulged  their 
racter  of Carus.  grief  and  repentance  for  the  death  of 
Probus,  their  unanimous  consent  declared  Carus,  his 
pra?torian  preefect,  the  most  deserving  of  the  imperial 
throne.  Every  circumstance  that  relates  to  this 
prince  appears  of  a  mixed  and  doubtful  nature.  He 
gloried  in  the  title  of  Roman  citizen  ;  and  affected  to 
compare  the  purity  of  his  blood,  with  the  foreign  and 
even  barbarous  origin  of  the  preceding  emperors ;  yet 
the  most  inquisitive  of  his  contemporaries,  very  far 


1  Hist.  Auznst.  p. 236. 

m  Aurel.  Victor  in  Prob.  But  tlie  policy  of  Hannibal,  unnoticed  hy 
any  more  ancient  writer,  is  irreconcilable  with  the  history  of  his 
life.  He  left  Africa  when  he  was  nine  years  old,  returned  to  it 
when  he  was  forty-five,  and  immediately  lost  his  army  in  the  deci- 
sive battle  of  Zama.  I.ivitis.  xxx.  47. 

nHisl.  August,  p.  240  Eutrop.  ix.  17.  Aurel.  Victor  in  Prob. 
Victor  Junior.  He  revoked  the  prohibition  of  Domitian,  and  grant- 
ed a  general  permission  of  planting  vines  to  the  Gauls,  the  Britons, 
and  the  Pannonians. 

°  Julian  bestows  a  severe,  and  indeed  excessive,  censure  on  the  ri- 
gour of  Probus,  who,  as  he  thinks,  almost  deserved  his  fate. 

p  Vopiscus  in  Hist.  August,  p.  241.  He  lavishes  on  this  idle  hope  a 
large  stock  of  very  foolish  eloquence. 

q  Turris  ferrntn.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  moveable  tower,  and 
cased  with  iron. 

r  Probus,  et  vere  probus  situs  est :  Victor  omnium  gentium  Barba- 
Tarum  :  victor  etiam  tyrannorum. 


from  admitting  his  claim,  have  variously  deduced  his 
own  birth,  or  that  of  his  parents,  from  Illyricum,  from 
Gaul,  or  from  Africa.'  Though  a  soldier,  he  had  re- 
ceived a  learned  education;  though  a  senator,  he  was 
invested  with  the  first  dignity  of  the  army;  and  in  an 
age,  when  the  civil  and  military  professions  began  to 
be  irrecoverably  separated  from  each  other,  they  were 
united  in  the  person  of  Carus.  Notwithstanding  the 
severe  justice  which  he  exercised  against  the  assas- 
sins of  Probus,  to  whose  favour  and  esteem  he  was 
highly  indebted,  he  could  not  escape  the  suspicion  of 
being  accessary  to  a  deed  from  whence  he  derived  the 
principal  advantage.  He  enjoyed,  at  least  before  his 
elevation,  an  acknowledged  character  of  virtue  and 
abilities;'  but  his  austere  temper  insensibly  degener- 
ated into  moroseness  and  cruelty ;  and  the  imperfect 
writers  of  his  life  almost  hesitate  whether  they  shall 
not  rank  him  in  the  number  of  Roman  tyrants."  When 
Carus  assumed  the  purple,  he  was  about  sixty  years 
of  age,  and  his  two  sons,  Carinus  and  Numerian,  had 
already  attained  the  season  of  manhood.x 

The  authority  of  the  senate  expired  Xbe  ^amenta 
with  Probus;  nor  was  the  repentance  of  the  senate  and 
of  the  soldiers  displayed  by  the  same  I*0?'11- 
dutiful  regard  for  the  civil  power,  which  they  had 
testified  after  the  unfortunate  death  of  Aurelian.  The 
election  of  Carus  was  decided  without  expecting  the 
approbation  of  the  senate,  and  the  new  emperor  con- 
tented himself  with  announcing,  in  a  cold  and  stately 
epistle,  that  he  had  ascended  the  vacant  throne.*  A 
behaviour  so  very  opposite  to  that  of  his  amiable  pre- 
decessor, afforded  no  favourable  presage  of  the  new 
reign  ;  and  the  Romans,  deprived  of  power  and  free- 
dom, asserted  their  privilege  of  licentious  murmurs.' 
The  voice  of  congratulation  and  flattery  was  not  how- 
ever silent ;  and  we  may  still  peruse,  with  pleasure 
and  contempt,  an  eclogue,  which  was  composed  on  the 
accession  of  the  emperor  Carus.  Two  shepherds, 
avoiding  the  noontide  heat,  retire  into  the  cave  of 
Faunus.  On  a  spreading  beech  they  discover  some 
recent  characters.  The  rural  deity  had  described,  in 
prophetic  verses,  the  felicity  promised  to  the  empire 
under  the  reign  of  so  great  a  prince.  Faunus  hails  the 
approach  of  that  hero,  who,  receiving  on  his  shoulders 
the  sinking  weight  of  the  Roman  world,  shall  extin- 
guish war  and  faction,  and  once  again  restore  the  inno- 
cence and  security  of  the  golden  age.a 

It  is  more  than  probable,  that  these  Caru6  defeats  the 
elegant  trifles  never  reached  the  ears  of  Sarmatians,  and 
a  veteran  general,  who,  with  the  consent  niarches  into  tne 
of  the  legions,  was  preparing  to  execute 
the  long  suspended  design  of  the  Persian  war.  Be- 
fore his  departure  for  this  distant  expedition,  Carus 
conferred  on  his  two  sons,  Carinus  and  Numerian,  the 
title  of  Csesar,  and  investing  the  former  with  almost 
an  equal  share  of  the  imperial  power,  directed  the 
young  prince,  first  to  suppress  some  troubles  which 
had  arisen  in  Gaul,  and  afterwards  to  fix  the  seat  of 
his  residence  at  Rome,  and  to  assume  the  government 
of  the  western  provinces.b  The  safety  of  Illyricum 
was  confirmed  by  a  memorable  defeat  of  the  Sar- 
matians ;    sixteen  thousand  of  those  barbarians  re- 


.  Vet  all  this  may  be  conciliated.  He  was  born  at  Narbonne  in 
Illyricum,  confounded  by  Eutropius  with  the  more  famous  city  °f 
that  name  in  Gaul.  His  father  might  be  an  African,  and  his  mother 
a  noble  Roman.  Carus  himself  was  educated  in  the  capital.  See 
Scaliger,  Animadversion,  ad  Euseb.  Chron.  p.  241. 

'  Probus  had  requested  of  the  senate  an  equestrian  statue  and  a 
marble  palace  at  the  public  expense,  as  a  just  recompense  of  the  sin- 
gular merit  of  Carus.    Vopiscus  in  Hist.  Aurust.  p.  249. 

u  Vopiscus  in  Hist.  August,  p.  242,  249.  Julian  excludes  the  em- 
peror Carus  and  both  his  sons  from  the  banquet  of  the  Caesars. 

i  Johr.  Malala,  torn.  iii.  p.  401.  But  the  authority  of  that  ignorant 
Greek  is  very  slight.  He  ridiculously  derives  from  Carus,  the  city 
of  Carrha?,  and  the  province  of  Caria,  the  latter  of  which  is  men- 
tioned by  Homer. 

y  Hist.  August,  p.  249.  Cams  congratulated  the  senate,  that  one 
of  their  own  order  was  made  emperor. 

i  Hist.  August,  p.  242. 

>  Sec  the  first  eclogue  of  Calphurnius.  The  design  of  it  is  preferred 
by  Foment  l'-  to  that  of  Virgil's  Pollio.    See  torn.  iii.  p.  148. 
<>  Hist.  August,  p.  353.   Eutropius,  ix.  18.    Taji,  Anna! 
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mained  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  the  number  of  cap- 
tives amounted  to  twenty  thousand.  The  old  emper- 
or, animated  with  the  fame  and  prospect  of  victory, 
pursued  his  march,  in  the  midst  of  winter,  through  the 
countries  of  Thrace  and  Asia  Minor,  and  at  length, 
with  his  younger  son  Numerian,  arrived  on  the  con- 
fines of  the  Persian  monarchy.  There,  encamping  on 
the  summit  of  a  lofty  mountain,  he  pointed  out  to  his 
troops  the  opulence  and  luxury  of  the  enemy  whom 
they  were  about  to  invade. 

A.  D.  283.        The  successor  of  Artaxerxes,  Varanes, 
He  gives  atidi-  or  Bahrain,  though  he  had  subdued  the 
enre  to  ihe  Per-  sep-estans,  one  of  the  most  warlike  na- 

sian  ambassadors.   .  o  » 

tions  ot  Upper  Asia,c  was  alarmed  at 
the  approach  of  the  Romans,  and  endeavoured  to  retard 
their  progress  by  a  negociation  of  peace.  His  ambas- 
sadors entered  the  camp  about  sunset,  at  the  time 
when  the  troops  were  satisfying  their  hunger  with  a 
frugal  repast.  The  Persians  expressed  their  desire 
of  being  introduced  to  the  presence  of  the  Roman 
emperor.  They  were  at  length  conducted  to  a  soldier, 
who  was  seated  on  the  grass.  A  piece  of  stale  bacon 
and  a  few  hard  pease  composed  his  supper.  A  coarse 
woollen  garment  of  purple  was  the  only  circumstance 
that  announced  his  dignity.  The  conference  was  con- 
ducted with  the  same  disregard  of  courtly  elegance. 
Carus,  taking  off  a  cap  which  he  wore  to  conceal  his 
baldness,  assured  the  ambassadors,  that,  unless  their 
master  acknowledged  the  superiority  of  Rome,  he 
would  speedily  render  Persia  as  naked  of  trees,  as  his 
own  head  was  destitute  of  hair.11  Notwithstanding 
some  traces  of  art  and  preparation,  we  may  discover 
in  this  scene  the  manners  of  Carus,  and  the  severe 
simplicity  which  the  martial  princes,  who  succeeded 
Gallienus,  had  already  restored  in  the  Roman  camps. 
The  ministers  of  the  great  king  trembled  and  retired. 
His  victories  The  threats  of  Carus  were  not  without 
and  extraor-  effect.  He  ravaged  Mesopotamia,  cut 
dmary  death.  jn  pieces  whatever  opposed  his  passage, 
made  himself  master  of  the  great  cities  of  Seleucia 
and  Ctesiphon, (which  seemed  to  have  surrendered  with- 
out resistance,)  and  carried  his  victorious  arms  beyond 
the  Tigris.'  He  had  seized  the  favourable  moment 
for  an  invasion.  The  Persian  councils  were  distracted 
by  domestic  factions,  and  the  greater  part  of  their  forces 
were  detained  on  the  frontiers  of  India.  Rome  and 
the  east  received  with  transport  the  news  of  such  im- 
portant advantages.  Flattery  and  hope  painted,  in  the 
most  lively  colours,  the  fall  of  Persia,  the  conquest  of 
Arabia,  the  submission  of  Egypt,  and  a  lastino-  deliv- 
erance from  the  inroads  of  the  Scythian  nations.'  But 
A.  D.  283.  the  reign  of  Carus  was  destined  to  ex- 
Dec.  25.  pose  the  vanity  of  predictions.  They 
were  scarcely  uttered  before  they  were  contradicted 
by  his  death  ;  an  event  attended  with  such  ambiguous 
circumstances,  that  it  may  be  related  in  a  letter  from 
his  own  secretary  to  the  praefect  of  the  city.  "  Carus," 
says  he,  "  our  dearest  emperor,  was  confined  by  sick- 
ness to  his  bed,  when  a  furious  tempest  arose  in  the 
camp.  The  darkness  which  overspread  the  sky  was 
so  thick,  that  we  could  no  longer  distinguish  each 
other;  and  the  incessant  flashes  of  lightning  took  from 
us  the  knowledge  of  all  that  passed  in  the  general 
confusion.  Immediately  after  the  most  violent  clap 
of  thunder,  we  heard  a  sudden  cry,  that  the  emperor 
was  dead  ;  and  it  soon  appeared,  that  his  chamber- 
lains in  a  rage  of  grief,  had  set  fire  to  the  royal  pa- 


•  «  Agathias,  I.  iv.  p.  135.  We  find  one  of  his  savings  in  the  BiWio- 
theque  Oriemale  of  M.  d'Herbelot.  "  The  definition  of  humanity  in- 
cludes all  other  virtues." 

d  Synesius  tells  this  story  of  Carinus;  and  it  is  much  more  natural 
to  understand  it  of  Carus,  than  (as  Petavius  and  Tillemont  choose  to 
do)  of  I'rohus. 

e  Vopiscus  in  Hist.  August,  p.  250.  Eutropius,  ix.  18.  The  two 
Victors. 

t  To  the  Persian  victory  of  Carus,  I  refer  the  dialogue  of  the  Phi- 
lopatrm,  which  has  so  long  heen  an  object  of  dispute  anion"  the 
learned.  But  to  explain  and  justify  my  opinion,  would  require  a 
dissertation.  ' 


vilion,  a  circumstance  whicn  gave  rise  to  the  report 
that  Carus  was  killed  by  lightning.  But,  as  far  as 
we  have  been  able  to  investigate  the  truth,  his  death 
was  the  natural  effect  of  his  disorder."  B 

The  vacancy  of  the  throne  was  not  „  .  .  . 

productive  of  any  disturbance.  The  by  his  two  sons 
ambition  of  the  aspiring  generals  was  Carinus  and  No- 
checked  by  their  mutual  fears,  and  ni<!rian- 
young  Numerian  with  his  absent  brother  Carinus  were 
unanimously  acknowledged  as  Roman  emperors.  The 
public  expected  that  the  successor  of  Carus  would 
pursue  his  father's  footsteps,  and,  without  allowing 
the  Persians  to  recover  from  their  consternation,  would 
advance  sword  in  hand  to  the  palaces  of  Susa  and 
Ecbatana.h  But  the  legions,  however  strong  in  num- 
bers and  discipline,  were  dismayed  by  the  most  abject 
superstition.  Notwithstanding  all  the  arts  that  were 
practised  to  disguise  the  manner  of  the  late  emperor's 
death,  it  was  found  impossible  to  remove  the  opinion 
of  the  multitude,  and  the  power  of  opinion  is  irresis- 
tible. Places  or  persons  struck  with  lightning  were 
considered  by  the  ancients  with  pious  horror,  as  sin- 
gularly devoted  to  the  wrath  of  heaven.'  An  oracle 
was  remembered,  which  marked  the  river  Tigris  as 
the  fatal  boundary  of  the  Roman  arms.  The  troops, 
terrified  with  the  fate  of  Carus  and  with  their  own 
danger,  called  aloud  on  young  Numerian  to  obey  the 
will  of  the  gods,  and  to  lead  them  away  from  this  in- 
auspicious scene  of  war.  The  feeble  emperor  was  un- 
able to  subdue  their  obstinate  prejudice,  and  the  Per- 
sians wondered  at  the  unexpected  retreat  of  a  victor- 
ious enemy.' 

The  intelligence  of  the  mysterious  a.  D.  384. 
fate  of  the  late  emperor  was  soon  carried  Vices  of  Carinus. 
from  the  frontiers  of  Persia  to  Rome ;  and  the  senate, 
as  well  as  the  provinces,  congratulated  the  accession 
of  the  sons  of  Carus.  These  fortunate  youths  were 
strangers,  however,  to  that  conscious  superiority, 
either  of  birth  or  of  merit,  which  can  alone  render  the 
possession  of  a  throne  easy,  and  as  it  were  natural. 
Born  and  educated  in  a  private  station,  the  election  of 
their  father  raised  them  at  once  to  the  rank  of  princes; 
and  his  death,  which  happened  about  sixteen  months 
afterwards,  left  them  the  unexpected  legacy  of  a  vast 
empire.  To  sustain  with  temper  this  rapid  elevation, 
an  uncommon  share  of  virtue  and  prudence  was  re- 
quisite ;  and  Carinus,  the  elder  of  the  brothers,  was 
more  than  commonly  deficient  in  those  qualities.  In 
the  Gallic  war,  he  discovered  some  degree  of  personal 
courage  ;k  but  from  the  moment  of  his  arrival  at  Rome, 
he  abandoned  himself  to  the  luxury  of  the  capital,  and 
to  the  abuse  of  his  fortune.  He  was  soft,  yet  cruel ; 
devoted  to  pleasure,  but  destitute  of  taste;  and  though 
exquisitely  susceptible  of  vanity,  indifferent  to  the 
public  esteem.  In  the  course  of  a  few  months,  he  suc- 
cessively married  and  divorced  nine  wives,  most  of 
whom  he  left  pregnant;  and  notwithstanding  this  legal 
inconstancy,  found  time  to  indulge  such  a  variety  of 
irregular  appetites,  as  brought  dishonour  on  himself 
and  on  the  noblest  houses  of  Rome.  He  beheld  with 
inveterate  hatred  all  those  who  might  remember  his 
former  obscurity,  or  censure  his  present  conduct.  He 
banished  or  put  to  death,  the  friends  and  counsellors 
whom  his  father  had  placed  about  him,  to  o-uide  his 
inexperienced  youth  ;  and  he  persecuted  with  the 
meanest  revenge  his  school-fellows  and  companions, 
who  had  not  sufficiently  respected  the  latent  majesty 
of  the  emperor.  With  the  senators!,  Carinus  affected 
a  lofty  and  regal  demeanour,  frequently  declaring,  that 


e  Hist.  August,  p.  250.  Yet  Eutropius,  Festus,  Uufus,  the  two 
Victors.  Jerome,  Sidonius  Apollinaris,  Syncellus,  and  Zonaras,  all 
ascribe  the  death  of  Carus  by  lightning. 

h  See  Nemesian,  Cynegeticon,  v.  71,  &c. 

i  See  Festus  and  his  commentators,  on  the  word  Scriboniamim. 
Places  siruck  by  lightning  were  surrounded  with  a  wall;  things 
were  buried  with  mysterious  ceremony. 

i  Vopiscus  in  Hist.  August,  p.  250.  Aurelius  Victor  seems  to  be- 
lieve the  prediction,  and  to  approve  the  retreat. 

k  Nemesian.  Cynegeticon,  v.  69.  He  was  a  contemporary,  but  a 
poet. 
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he  designed  to  distribute  their  estates  among  the  pop- 
ulace of  Rome.  From  the  dregs  of  that  populace, 
he  selected  his  favourites,  and  even  his  ministers. 
The  palace,  and  even  the  imperial  table,  was  filled 
with  singers,  dancers,  prostitutes,  and  all  the  various 
retinue  of  vice  and  folly.  One  of  his  door-keepers1  he 
intrusted  with  the  government  of  the  city.  In  the 
room  of  the  praetorian  prajfect,  whom  he  put  to  death, 
Carinus  substituted  one  of  the  ministers  of  his  looser 
pleasures.  Another  who  possessed  the  same,  or  even 
a  more  infamous,  title  to  favour,  was  invested  with  the 
consulship.  A  confidential  secretary,  who  had  ac- 
quired uncommon  skill  in  the  art  of  forgery,  delivered 
the  indolent  emperor,  with  his  own  consent,  from  the 
irksome  duty  of  signing  his  name. 

When  the  emperor  Carus  undertook  the  Persian  war, 
he  was  induced,  by  motives  of  affection  as  well  as  pol- 
icy, to  secure  the  fortunes  of  his  family,  by  leaving 
in  the  hands  of  his  eldest  son  the  armies  and  provin- 
ces of  the  west.  The  intelligence  which  he  soon  re- 
ceived of  the  conduct  of  Carinus,  filled  him  with 
shame  and  regret:  nor  had  he  concealed  his  resolution 
of  satisfying  the  republic  by  a  severe  act  of  justice,  and 
of  adopting,  in  the  place  of  an  unworthy  son,  the  brave 
and  virtuous  Constantius,  who  at  that  time  was  gov- 
ernor of  Dalmatia.m  But  the  elevation  of  Constantius 
was  for  a  while  deferred ;  and  as  soon  as  the  father's 
death  had  released  Carinus  from  the  control  of  fear  or 
decency,  he  displayed  to  the  Romans  the  extravagances 
of  Elagabalus,  aggravated  by  the  cruelty  of  Domi- 
tian." 

He  celebrates  the  The  only  merit  of  the  administration 
Roman  games.  0f  Carinus  that  history  could  record,  or 
poetry  celebrate,  was  the  uncommon  splendour  with 
which,  in  his  own  and  his  brother's  name,  he  exhibited 
the  Roman  games  of  the  theatre,  the  circus,  and  the 
amphitheatre.  More  than  twenty  years  afterwards, 
when  the  courtiers  of  Diocletian  represented  to  their 
frugal  sovereign  the  fame  and  popularity  of  his  muni- 
ficent predecessor,  he  acknowledged,  that  the  reign  of 
Carinus  had  indeed  been  a  reign  of  pleasure.0  But 
this  vain  prodigality,  which  the  prudence  of  Diocletian 
might  justly  despise,  was  enjoyed  with  surprise  and 
transport  by  the  Roman  people.  The  oldest  of  the  cit- 
izens, recollecting  the  spectacles  of  former  days,  the 
triumphal  pomp  of  Probus  or  Aurelian,  and  the  secular 
games  of  the  emperor  Philip,  acknowledged  that  they 
were  all  surpassed  by  the  superior  magnificence  of  Ca- 
rinus.11 

Spectacles  of  The  spectacles  of  Carinus  may  there- 
Rome.  fore  De  best  illustrated  by  the  observation 
of  some  particulars,  which  history  has  condescended  to 
relate  concerning  those  of  his  predecessors.  If  we 
confine  ourselves  solely  to  the  hunting  of  wild  beasts, 
however  we  may  censure  the  vanity  of  the  design  or 
the  cruelty  of  the  execution,  we  are  obliged  to  confess, 
that  neither  before  nor  since  the  time  of  the  Romans, 
so  much  art  and  expense  have  ever  been  lavished  for 
the  amusement  of  the  people.'  By  the  order  of  Pro- 
bus,  a  great  quantity  of  large  trees,  torn  up  by  the  roots, 
were  transplanted  into  the  midst  of  the  circus.  The 
spacious  and  shady  forest  was  immediately  filled  with 
a  thousand  ostriches,  a  thousand  stags,  a  thousand  fal- 

l  Cancellarius.  This  word, so  humble  in  its  origin,  has  by  a  sin- 
gular fortune  risen  into  the  title  of  the  first  great  office  of  state  in  the 
monarchies  of  Europe.  SeeCasaubon  and  Salmasius,  ad  Hist.  Au- 
gust, p.  253. 

m  [it  was  a  cause  of  grief  to  Carus,  that  his  son  Numerian  was 
6till  loo  young  to  assume  the  government  of  the  western  provinces 
— he  would  have  chosen  to  have  entrusted  them  to  him  rather  than 
to  his  brother  Carinus.    (Vopisc.  inCaro. ) — G.] 

n  Vopiscus  in  Hist.  August,  p.  253,254.  Eutropius,  ix.  19.  Vic- 
tor Junior.  The  reign  of  Diocletian  indeed,  was  so  long  and  prospe- 
rous, that  it  must  have  been  very  unfavourable  to  the  reputation  of 
Carinus. 

o  Vopiscus  in  Hist.  August,  p.  254.  He  calls  him  Carus,  but  the 
sense  is  sufficiently  obv'ous,  and  the  words  were  often  confounded. 

p  See  Calphurnius,  E:log.  vii.  42.  We  may  observe,  that  the  spec- 
tacles of  I'rohus  were  still  recent,  and  that  the  poet  is  seconded  by 
the  historian. 

'I  The  philosopher  Montaigne  (Essais,  I.  iii.  6.)  gives  a  very  just 
and  lively  view  of  Roman  magnificence  in  these  spectacles. 


low  deer,  and  a  thousand  wild  boars;  and  all  this  vari- 
ety of  game  was  abandoned  to  the  riotous  impetuosity 
of  the  multitude.  The  tragedy  of  the  succeeding  day 
consisted  in  the  massacre  of  an  hundred  lions,  an  equal 
number  of  lionesses,  two  hundred  leopards,  and  three 
hundred  bears/  The  collection  prepared  by  the  young- 
er Gordian  for  his  triumph,  and  which  his  successor 
exhibited  in  the  secular  games,  was  less  remarkable  by 
the  number  than  by  the  singularity  of  the  animals. 
Twenty  zebras  displayed  their  elegant  forms  and  varie-  - 
gated  beauties  to  the  eyes  of  the  Roman  people."  Ten 
elks,  and  as  many  cameleopards,the  loftiest  and  most 
harmless  creatures  that  wander  over  the  plains  of  Sar- 
matia  and  ./Ethiopia,  w-ere  contrasted  with  thirty  Afri- 
can hyasnas,  and  ten  Indian  tigers,  the  most  implaca- 
ble savages  of  the  torrid  zone.  The  unoffending 
strength  with  which  nature  has  endowed  the  greater 
quadrupeds  was  admired  in  the  rhinoceros,  the  hippo- 
potamus of  the  Nile,' and  a  majestic  troop  of  thirty-two 
elephants.11  While  the  populace  gazed  with  stupid 
wonder  on  the  splendid  show,  the  naturalist  might  in- 
deed observe  the  figure  and  properties  of  so  many  dif- 
ferent species,  transported  from  every  part  of  the  an- 
cient world  into  the  amphitheatre  of  Rome.  But  this  ac- 
cidental benefit,  which  science  might  derive  from  folly, 
is  surely  insufficient  to  justify  such  a  wanton  abuse  of 
the  public  riches.  There  occurs,  however,  a  single  in- 
stance in  the  first  Punic  war,  in  which  the  senate  wise- 
ly connected  this  amusement  of  the  multitude  with  the 
interest  of  the  state.  A  considerable  number  of  ele- 
phants, taken  in  the  defeat  of  the  Carthaginian  army, 
were  driven  through  the  circus  by  a  few  slaves,  armed 
only  with  blunt  javelins.1  The  useful  spectacle  served 
to  impress  the  Roman  soldier  with  a  just  contempt  for 
those  unwieldy  animals  ;  and  he  no  longer  dreaded  to 
encounter  them  in  the  ranks  of  war. 

The  hunting  or  exhibition  of  wild  Theamphi- 
beasts  was  conducted  with  a  magnifl-  theatre, 
cence  suitable  to  a  people  who  styled  themselves  the 
masters  of  the  world  ;  nor  was  the  edifice  appropriated 
to  that  entertainment  less  expressive  of  Roman  great- 
ness. Posterity  admires,  and  will  long  admire,  the 
awful  remains  of  the  amphitheatre  of  Titus,  which  so 
well  deserved  the  epithet  of  colossal.5.  It  was  a  build- 
ing of  an  elliptic  figure,  five  hundred  and  sixty-four 
feet  in  length,  and  four  hundred  and  sixty-seven  in 
breadth,  founded  on  fourscore  arches,  and  rising,  with 
four  successive  orders  of  architecture,  to  the  height  of 
one  hundred  and  forty  feet.z  The  outside  of  the  edifice 
was  encrusted  with  marble,  and  decorated  with  statues. 
The  slopes  of  the  vast  concave,  which  formed  the  in- 
side, were  filled  and  surrounded  with  sixty  or  eighty 
rows  of  seats  of  marble  likewise,  covered  with  cush- 
ions, and  capable  of  receiving  with  ease  above  fourscore 
thousand  spectators.*  Sixty-four  vomitories  (for  by 
that  name  the  doors  were  very  aptly  distinguished) 
poured  forth  the  immense  multitude  ;  and  the  entrances, 
passages,  and  stair-cases,  were  contrived  with  such 
exquisite  skill,  that  each  person,  whether  of  the  sena- 
torial, the  equestrian,  or  the  plebeian  order,  arrived  at 

r  Vopiscus  in  Hist.  August,  p.  240. 

»  They  are  called  Onagri;  hut  the  number  is  too  inconsiderable  for 
mere  wild  asses.  Cuper  (de  Elephantis  Exercitat.  ii.  T.)  has  proved 
from  Oppian,  Dion,  and  an  anonymous  Greek,  that  Zebras  had  been 
seen  at  Rome.  They  were  brought  from  some  island  of  the  ocean, 
perhaps  Madagascar. 

t  Carinus  gave  an  hippopotamus,  (see  Calphurn.  Eclog.  vii.  66.) 
In  the  latter  spectacles,  I  do  not  recollect  any  crocodiles,  of  which 
Augustus  once  exhibited  thirty  six.    Dion  Cassius,  I.  Iv.  p.  781. 

u  Capitolin.  in  Hist.  August,  p.  164.  165.  We  are  not  acquainted 
with  the  animals  which  hecalls  arcfieleontes, some  read  argoleontes, 
others  agrioleontcs  :  both  corrections  are  very  nugatory. 

x  I'lin.  Hist.  Natur.  viii  6.  from  the  annals  ofPiso. 

y  See  Maffei,  Verona  Illuslrata,  p.  iv  I.  i.  c.  2. 

z  Maffei,  I.  ii.  c.  2.  The  height  was  very  much  exaggerated  by 
the  ancients.  It  reached  almost  to  the  heavens,  according  to  Cal- 
phurnius, (Eclog.  vii.  23.)  and  surpassed  the  ken  of  human  sight, 
according  to  Ammianns  Marcellinus.  (xvi.  10.)  Yet  how  trifling  to 
the  great  pyramid  of  Egypt,  which  rises  500  feet  perpendicular  ! 

»  According  to  different  copies  of  Victor,  we  read  77.000  or  87.000 
spectators  ;  hut  Maffei,  (J,  ii.  c.  12.)  finds  room  on  the  open  seats  for 
no  more  than  34,000.  The  remainder  were  contained  in  the  upper 
covered  galleries. 
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his  destined  place  without  trouble  or  confusion.11  No- 
thing" was  omitted  which,  in  any  respect,  could  be  sub- 
servient to  the  convenience  and  pleasure  of  the  specta- 
tors. They  were  protected  from  the  sun  and  rain  by 
an  ample  canopy,  occasionally  drawn  over  their  heads. 
The  air  was  continually  refreshed  by  the  playing  of 
fountains,  and  profusely  impregnated  by  the  grateful 
scent  of  arornatics.  In  the  centre  of  the  edifice,  the 
arena,  or  stage,  was  strewed  with  the  finest  sand,  and 
successively  assumed  the  most  different  forms.  At 
one  moment  it  seemed  to  rise  out  of  the  earth,  like  the 
garden  of  the  Hesperides,  and  was  afterwards  broken 
into  the  rocks  and  caverns  of  Thrace.  The  subterra- 
neous pipes  conveyed  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  wa- 
ter; and  what  had  just  before  appeared  a  level  plain, 
might  be  suddenly  converted  into  a  wide  lake,  covered 
with  armed  vessels,  and  replenished  with  the  monsters 
of  the  deep.c  In  the  decoration  of  these  scenes,  the 
Roman  emperors  displayed  their  wealth  and  liberality  ; 
and  we  read  on  various  occasions,  that  the  whole  fur- 
niture of  the  amphitheatre  consisted  either  of  silver,  or 
of  gold,  or  of  amber.d  The  poet  who  describes  the 
games  of  Carinus,  in  the  character  of  a  shepherd,  at- 
tracted to  the  capital  by  the  fame  of  their  magnificence, 
affirms,  that  the  nets  designed  as  a  defence  against  the 
wild  beasts,  were  of  gold  wire;  that  the  porticoes  were 
gilded,  and  that  the  bell  or  circle  which  divided  the  se- 
veral ranks  nf  spectators  from  each  other,  was  studded 
with  a  precious  Mosaic  of  beautiful  stones.e 

A.D.284.  In  the  midst  of  this  glittering  pagean- 
cvjit.  12.  tryt  tne  emperor  Carinus,  secure  of  his 
fortune,  enjoyed  the  acclamations  of  the  people,  the 
flattery  of  his  courtiers,  and  the  songs  of  the  poets, 
who,  for  want  of  a  more  essential  merit,  were  reduced 
to  celebrate  the  divine  graces  of  his  person.'  In  the 
same  hour,  but  at  the  distance  of  nine  hundred  miles 
from  Rome,  his  brother  expired;  and  a  sudden  revolu- 
tion transferred  into  the  hands  of  a  stranger  the  sceptre 
of  the  house  of  Carus.s 

Return  of  Nume-  The  sons  °f  Carus  never  saw  each 
rjau  with  the  ar-  other  after  their  father's  death.  The  ar- 
my from  Persia.  rangements  which  their  new  situation  re- 
quired, were  probably  deferred  till  the  return  of  the 
younger  brother  to  Rome,  where  a  triumph  was  de- 
creed to  the  young  emperors,  for  the  glorious  success 
of  the  Persian  war.h  It  is  uncertain  whether  they  in- 
tended to  divide  between  them  the  administration,  or 
the  provinces,  of  the  empire;  but  it  is  very  unlikely 
that  their  union  would  have  proved  of  any  long  dura- 
tion. The  jealousy  of  power  must  have  been  inflamed 
by  the  opposition  of  characters.  In  the  most  corrupt 
of  times,  Carinus  was  unworthy  to  live :  Numerian 
deserved  to  reign  in  a  happier  period.  His  affable 
manners  and  gentle  virtues  secured  him,  as  soon  as  they 
became  known,  the  regard  and  affections  of  the  public. 
He  possessed  the  elegant  accomplishments  ot  a  poet 
and  orator,  which  dignify  as  well  as  adorn  the  humblest 
and  the  most  exalted  station.  His  eloquence,  how- 
aver  it  was  applauded  by  the  senate,  was  formed  not 
so  much  on  the  model  of  Cicero,  as  on  that  of  the  mo- 
dern declaimers  ;  but  in  an  age  very  far  from  being  de- 
stitute of  poetical  merit,  he  contended  for  the  prize  with 
the  most  celebrated  of  his  contemporaries,  and  still  re- 
fa  See  MarTei.  I.  ii.  c.  5 — 12.  He  treats  the  very  difficult  suhject 
with  all  possible  clearness,  md  like  an  architect,  as  well  as  an  anti- 
quarian. 

c  Calphnrn.  Eclog.  vii.  64,  73.  These  lines  are  curious,  and  the 
whole  Kclosiue  has  been  of  infinite  use  to  Maffei.  Calphurnius,  as 
well  as  Martial,  'see  his  first  hook,)  was  a  poet;  but  when  they  de- 
scribed the  ampjiilheatre,  they  both  wrote  from  their  own  senses, 
and  to  those  of  the  Romans. 

d  Consult  Plin  Hist.  Nalur.  xxxiii.  1G.  xxxvii.  11 

e  llalteusen  geninils,  en  inlita  porticos  auro 
Certatim  radiant,  &c.    Calphnrn.  vii. 

f  Et  Martis  vultus  et  Apollinis  esse  putavi,  says  Calphurnius  :  but 
John  Malala,  who  had  perhaps  seen  pictures  of  Carinus,  describes 
him  as  thick,  short,  and  while,  torn.  i.  p.  403. 

g  With  regard  to  the  time  when  these  Roman  games  were  cele- 
brated, Scaliger,  Salmasius,  and  Cuper,  have  given  themselves  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  to  perplex  a  very  clear  subject. 

b  Neinesianus  (in  the  Cynegeticons)  seems  to  anticipate  in  his 
fancy  'liat  auspicious  day. 


mained  the  friend  of  his  rivals;  a  circumstance  which 
evinces  either  the  goodness  of  his  heart,  or  the  superi- 
ority of  his  genius.'  But  the  talents  of  Numerian  were 
rather  of  the  contemplative  than  of  the  active  kind. 
When  his  father's  elevation  reluctantly  forced  him  from 
the  shade  of  retirement,  neither  his  temper  nor  his  pur- 
suits had  qualified  him  for  the  command  of  armies. 
His  constitution  was  destroyed  by  the  hardships  of 
the  Persian  war;  and  he  had  contracted,  from  the  heat 
of  the  climate,*  such  a  weakness  in  his  eyes,  as  obliged 
him,  in  the  course  of  a  long  retreat,  to  confine  himself 
to  the  solitude  and  darkness  of  a  tent  or  litter.  The 
administration  of  all  affairs,  civil  as  well  as  military, 
was  devolved  on  Arrius  Aper,  the  praetorian  prsefect, 
who  to  the  power  of  his  important  office,  added  the 
honour  of  being  father-in-law  to  Numerian.  The  im- 
perial pavilion  was  strictly  guarded  by  his  most  trusty 
adherents;  and  during  many  days,  Aper  delivered  to 
the  army  the  supposed  mandates  of  their  invisible  so- 
vereign.1 

It  was  not  till  eight  months  after  the  Death  of  Name- 
death  of  Carus,  that  the  Roman  army,  riaD- 
returning  by  slow  marches  from  the  banks  of  the 
Tigris,  arrived  on  those  of  the  Thracian  Bosphoms. 
The  legions  halted  at  Chaleedon  in  Asia,  while  the 
court  passed  over  to  Heraclea,  on  the  European  side 
of  the  Propontis.m  But  a  report  soon  circulated 
through  the  camp,  at  first  in  secret  whispers,  and  at 
length  in  loud  clamours,  of  the  emperor's  death,  and 
of  the  presumption  of  his  ambitious  minister,  who 
still  exercised  the  sovereign  power  in  the  name  of  a 
prince  who  was  no  more.  The  impatience  of  the 
soldiers  could  not  long  support  a  state  of  suspense. 
With  rude  curiosity  they  broke  into  the  imperial  tent, 
and  discovered  only  the  corpse  of  Numerian."  The 
gradual  decline  of  his  health  might  have  induced  them 
to  believe  that  his  death  was  natural ;  but  the  conceal- 
ment was  interpreted  as  an  evidence  of  guilt,  and  the 
measures  which  Aper  had  taken  to  secure  his  elec- 
tion, became  the  immediate  occasion  of  his  ruin.  Yet, 
even  in  the  transport  of  their  rage  and  grief,  the  troops 
observed  a  regular  proceeding,  which  proves  how 
firmly  discipline  had  been  re-established  by  the  mar- 
tial successors  of  Gallienus.  A  general  assembly  of 
the  army  was  appointed  to  be  held  at  Chaleedon, 
whither  Aper  was  transported  in  chains,  as  a  prisoner 
and  criminal.  A  vacant  tribunal  was  erected  in  the 
midst  of  the  camp,  and  the  generals  and  tribunes  form- 
ed a  great  military  council.  They  soon  a.  D.  248. 
announced  to  the  multitude,  that  their  Sept.  17-. 
choice  had  fallen  on  Diocletian,  com-  e„,per0r  Dioelo- 
mander  of  the  domestics  or  body-guards,  tian. 
as  the  person  the  most  capable  of  revenging  and  suc- 
ceeding their  beloved  emperor.  The  future  fortunes 
of  the  candidate  depended  on  the  chance  or  conduct 
of  the  present  hour.  Conscious  that  the  station  which 
he  had  filled,  exposed  him  to  some  suspicions,  Dio- 
cletian ascended  the  tribunal,  and  raising  his  eyes 
towards  the  sun,  made  a  solemn  profession  of  his  own 
innocence,  in  the  presence  of  that  all-seeing  deity.0 
Then,  assuming  the  tone  of  a  sovereign  and  a  judge, 
he  commanded  that  Aper  should  be  brought  in  chains 
to  the  foot  of  the  tribunal.  "This  man,"  said  he, 
"  is  the  murderer  of  Numerian  ;"  and,  without  giving 
him  time  to  enter  on  a  dangerous  justification,  drew 


i  He  won  all  the  crowns  from  Nemesianus,  with  whom  he  vied  in 
didactic  poetry.  The  senate  erected  a  statue  to  the  son  of  Carus, 
with  a  very  ambiguous  inscription,  il  To  the  most  powerful  of  ora- 
tors."  See  Vopiscus  in  Hist.  August,  p. 251. 

k  A  more  natural  cause,  at  least,  than  that  assigned  by  Vopiscus, 
,Hist.  August,  p.  251.)  incessantly  weeping  for  his  father's  death. 

1  In  the  Persian  war,  Aper  was  suspected  of  a  design  to  betray 
Carus.    Hist.  August,  p.  250. 

We  are  obliged  to  the  Alexandrian  Chronicle,  p.  274.  for  the 
knowledge  of  the  time  and  place  where  Diocletian  was  elected  em 
pcror. 

u  Hist.  August,  p.  251.  Eutrop.  ix.  S8.  Hieronym.  in  Chron. 
According  to  these  judicious  writers,  the  death  of  Numerian  was  dis- 
covered by  the  stench  of  his  dead  body.  Could  no  arornatics  be 
found  in  tiie  imperial  household  ? 

"  Aurcl.  Victor.  Eutropius,  ix.  20.    Hieronym.  in  Chron. 
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his  sword,  and  buried  it  in  the  breast  of  the  unfortu- 
nate prefect.  A  charge  supported  by  such  decisive 
proof,  was  admitted  without  contradiction,  and  the 
legions,  with  repeated  acclamations,  acknowledged 
the  justice  and  authority  of  the  emperor  Diocletian.? 
Defeat  and  death  Before  we  enter  upon  the  memorable 
of  Carinus.  reign  of  that  prince,  it  will  be  proper  to 
punish  and  dismiss  the  unworthy  brother  of  Nume- 
rian.  Carinus  possessed  arms  and  treasures  sufficient 
to  support  his  legal  title  to  the  empire.  But  his  per- 
sonal vices  overbalanced  every  advantage  of  birth  and 
situation.  The  most  faithful  servants  of  the  father 
despised  the  incapacity,  and  dreaded  the  cruel  arro- 
gance, of  the  son.  The  hearts  of  the  people  were  en- 
gaged in  favour  of  his  rival,  and  even  the  senate  was 
inclined  to  prefer  an  usurper  to  a  tyrant.  The  arts  of 
Diocletian  inflamed  the  general  discontent ;  and  the 
winter  was  employed  in  secret  intrigues,  and  open 
A.  D.  285.  preparations  for  a  civil  war.  In  the 
May.  spring,  the  forces  of  the  east  and  of  the 
west  encountered  each  other  in  the  plains  of  Margus, 
a  small  city  of  Msesia,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Danube. i  The  troops,  so  lately  returned  from  the 
Persian  war,  had  acquired  their  glory  at  the  expense 
of  health  and  numbers,  nor  were  they  in  a  condition  to 
contend  with  the  unexhausted  strength  of  the  legions 
of  Europe.  Their  ranks  were  broken,  and,  for  a 
moment,  Diocletian  despaired  of  the  purple  and  of 
life.  But  the  advantage  which  Carinus  had  obtain- 
ed by  the  valour  of  his  soldiers,  he  quickly  lost  by 
the  infidelity  of  his  officers.  A  tribune,  whose  wife 
he  had  seduced,  seized  the  opportunity  of  revenge, 
and  by  a  single  blow  extinguished  civil  discord  in  the 
blood  of  the  adulterer." 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

The  reign  of  Diocletian  and  his  three  associates,  Max- 
itnian,  Galerius,  and  Constantins. —  General  re-estab- 
lishment of  order  and  tranqiullity. — The  Persian  -war, 
victory,  and  triumph. —  The  new  form  of  administra- 
tion. Abdication  and  retirement  of  Diocletian  and 

Maximian. 

El  vanon  and  ^s  re'?n  0I*  Diocletian  was  more 
character  of  Dio-  illustrious  than  that  of  any  of  his  pre- 
cleiian,  decessors,  so  was  his  birth  more  abject 

and  obscure.  The  strong  claims  of 
merit  and  of  violence  had  frequently  superseded  the 
ideal  prerogatives  of  nobility ;  but  a  distinct  line  of 
separation  was  hitherto  preserved  between  the  free 
and  the  servile  part  of  mankind.  The  parents  of  Dio- 
cletian had  been  slaves  in  the  house  of  Anulinus,  a 
Roman  senator ;  nor  was  he  himself  distinguished  by 
any  other  name,  than  that  which  he  derived  from  a 
smalltown  in  Dalmatia,  from  which  his  mother  de- 
duced her  origin.1  It  is,  however,  probable,  that  his 
father  obtained  the  freedom  of  the  family,  and  that  he 
soon  acquired  an  office  of  scribe,  which  was  common- 
ly exercised  by  persons  of  his  condition.b  Favoura- 
ble oracles,  or  rather  the  consciousness  of  superior 
merit,  prompted  his  aspiring  son  to  pursue  the  pro- 
fession of  arms  and  the  hopes  of  fortune ;  and  it 


P  Vopiscus  in  Hist.  Auausl.  p.  252.  The  reason  why  Diocletian 
ki'lcd  Jtper,  (a  wild  boar.)  w:is  founded  on  a  prophecy  and  a  pun,  as 
foolish  as  they  are  well  known. 

q  Eutropius  marks  its  situation  very  accurately  ;  it  was  hetween 
the  Mons  Aureus  and  Viminiacuin.  M.  d'Anville  (Geographie  An- 
rienne,  torn.  i.  p.  304.)  pla<  es  Margus  at  Kastolatz  in  Servia,  a  little 
below  Belgrade  and  Semendria. 

r  Hist.  August,  p.  254.  Eutropius,  p.  in.  20.  Aurelius  Victor. 
Victor  in  Epitome. 

»  Eutrop.  U.  19.  Victor  in  Epitom.  The  town  seems  to  have 
been  properly  called  Doclia,  from  a  small  tribe  of  Illyrians  (see  Cella- 
rius  Geoiraph.  Antinua.  torn.  i.  p.  393);  and  the  original  name  of 
the  fortunate  slave,  was  prohaWy  Docles ;  he  first  lengthened  it  to 
the  Grecian  harmony  of  Diodes,  and  at  length  to  the  Roman  ma- 
;esty  of  Diocletianus.  He  likewise  assumed  the  patrician  name  of 
Valerius,  and  it  is  usually  given  him  by  Aurelius  Victor. 

i>  See  Dacier  on  the  sixth  satire  of  the  second  hook  of  Horace. 
Cornel.  Nepos,  in  Vit.  Eumen,  c.  1. 


would  be  extremely  curious  to  observe  the  gradation 
of  arts  and  accidents  which  enabled  him  in  the  end  to 
fulfil  those  oracles,  and  to  display  that  merit  to  the 
world.  Diocletian  was  successively  promoted  to  the 
government  of  Maesia,  the  honours  of  the  consulship, 
and  the  important  command  of  the  guards  of  the  pal- 
ace. He  distinguished  his  abilities  in  the  Persian 
war  ;  and,  after  the  death  of  Numerian,  the  slave,  by 
the  confession  and  judgment  of  his  rivals,  was  de- 
clared the  most  worthy  of  the  imperial  throne.  The 
malice  of  religious  zeal,  whilst  it  arraigns  the  savage 
fierceness  of  his  colleague  Maximian,  has  affected  to 
cast  suspicions  on  the  personal  courage  of  the  empe- 
ror Diocletian. c  It  would  not  be  easy  to  persuade  us 
of  the  cowardice  of  a  soldier  of  fortune,  who  acquired 
and  preserved  the  esteem  of  the  legions,  as  well  as 
the  favour  of  so  many  warlike  princes.  Yet  even 
calumny  is  sagacious  enough  to  discover  and  to  at- 
tack the  most  vulnerable  part.  The  valour  of  Diocle- 
tian was  never  found  inadequate  to  his  duty,  or  to  the 
occasion ;  but  he  appears  not  to  have  possessed  the 
daring  and  generous  spirit  of  a  hero,  who  courts  dan- 
ger and  fame,  disdains  artifice,  and  boldly  challenges 
the  allegiance  of  his  equals.  His  abilities  were  use- 
ful rather  than  splendid  ;  a  vigorous  mind,  improved 
by  the  experience  and  study  of  mankind ;  dexterity 
and  application  in  business;  a  judicious  mixture  of 
liberality  and  economy,  of  mildness  and  rigour ;  pro- 
found dissimulation  under  the  disguise  of  military 
frankness  ;  steadiness  to  pursue  his  ends  ;  flexibility 
to  vary  his  means  ;  and,  above  all,  the  great  art  of 
submitting  his  own  passions,  as  well  as  those  of  oth- 
ers, to  the  interest  of  his  ambition,  and  of  colouring 
his  ambition  with  the  most  specious  pretences  of  jus- 
tice and  public  utility.  Like  Augustus,  Diocletian 
may  be  considered  as  the  founder  of  a  new  empire. 
Like  the  adopted  son  of  Caesar,  he  was  distinguished 
as  a  statesman  rather  than  as  a  warrior  ;  nor  did  either 
of  those  princes  employ  force,  whenever  their  purpose 
could  be  effected  by  policy. 

The  victory  of  Diocletian  was  re- His  clemency  and 
markable  for  its  singular  mildness.  A  victory, 
people  accustomed  to  applaud  the  clemency  of  the 
conqueror,  if  the  usual  punishments  of  death,  exile, 
and  confiscation,  were  inflicted  with  any  degree  of 
temper  and  equity,  beheld,  with  the  most  pleasing  as- 
tonishment, a  civil  war,  the  flames  of  which  were  ex- 
tinguished in  the  field  of  battle.  Diocletian  received 
into  his  confidence  Aristobulus,  the  principal  minister 
of  the  house  of  Carus,  respected  the  lives,  the  for- 
tunes, and  the  dignity  of  his  adversaries,  and  even 
continued  in  their  respective  stations  the  greater  num- 
ber of  the  servants  of  Carinus. d  It  is  not  improbable 
that  motives  of  prudence  Blight  assist  the  humanity 
of  the  artful  Dalmatian  ;  of  these  servants,  many  had 
purchased  his  favour  by  secret  treachery ;  in  others, 
he  esteemed  their  grateful  fidelity  to  an  unfortunate 
master.  The  discerning  judgment  of  Aurelian,  of 
Probus,  and  of  Carus,  had  filled  the  several  depart- 
ments of  the  state  and  army  with  officers  of  approved 
merit,  whose  removal  would  have  injured  the  public 
service,  without  promoting  the  interest  of  the  succes- 
sor. Such  a  conduct,  however,  displayed  to  the  Ro- 
man world  the  fairest  prospect  of  the  new  reign,  and 
the  emperor  affected  to  confirm  this  favourable  prepos- 
session, by  declaring,  that,  among  all  the  virtues  of 
his  predecessors,  he  was  the  most  ambitious  of  imi- 
tating the  humane  philosophy  of  Marcus  Antoninus.' 


c  Lactantius  (or  whoever  was  the  author  of  the  little  treatise  D« 
Mortibus  Persecutorura)  accuses  Diocletian  of  timidity  in  two  places, 
c.  7.  8.  In  chap.  9,  he  says  of  him,  "  erat  in  omni  tumultu  meticu- 
losus  el  animi  di*jectus." 

i  In  this  encomium,  Aurelius  Victor  seems  to  convey  a  just,  though 
indirect,  censure  of  the  cruelty  of  Constantins.  It  appears  from 
the  Fasti,  that  Aristobulus  remained  prrefect  of  the  city,  and  that  he 
ended  with  Diocletian,  the  consulship  which  he  had  commenced  with 
Carinus. 

e  Aurelius  Victor  styles  Diocletian,  "  Parentem  polius  quam  dorot- 

num."   Pec  Hist.  August,  p.  30. 
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Association  and  The  first  considerable  action  of  his 
character  of  reign  seemed  to  evince  his  sincerity  as 
A.'pT'W.  we^'  as  his  nioderation.  After  the  ex- 
April  L  ample  of  Marcus,  he  gave  himself  a 
colleague  in  the  person  of  Maximian,  on  whom  lie 
bestowed  at  first  the  title  of  Caesar,  and  afterwards 
that  of  Augustus.'  But  the  motives  of  his  conduct, 
as  well  as  the  object  of  his  choice,  were  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent nature  from  those  of  his  admired  predecessor. 
By  investing  a  luxurious  youth  with  the  honours  of 
the  purple,  Marcus  had  discharged  a  debt  of  private 
gratitude,  at  the  expense,  indeed,  of  the  happiness  of 
the  state.  By  associating  a  friend  and  a  fellow-sol- 
dier to  the  labours  of  government,  Diocletian,  in  a 
time  of  public  danger,  provided  for  the  defence  both 
of  the  east  and  of  the  west.  Maximian  was  born  a 
peasant,  and,  like  Aurelian,  in  the  territory  of  Sir- 
mium.  Ignorant  of  letters/  careless  of  laws,  the 
rusticity  of  his  appearance  and  manners  still  betrayed 
in  the  most  elevated  fortune  the  meanness  of  his  ex- 
traction. War  was  the  only  art  which  he  professed. 
In  a  long  course  of  service,  he  had  distinguished  him- 
self on  every  frontier  of  the  empire  ;  and  though  his 
military  talents  were  formed  to  obey  rather  than  to 
command,  though,  perhaps,  he  never  attained  the 
skill  of  a  consummate  general,  he  was  capable,  by 
his  valour,  constancy,  and  experience,  of  executing 
the  most  arduous  undertakings.  Nor  were  the  vices 
of  Maximian  less  useful  to  his  benefactor.  Insensible 
to  pity  and  fearless  of  consequences,  he  was  the  ready 
instrument  of  every  act  of  cruelty  which  the  policy  of 
that  artful  prince  might  at  once  suggest  and  disclaim. 
As  soon  as  a  bloody  sacrifice  had  been  offered  to  pru- 
dence or  to  revenge,  Diocletian,  by  his  seasonable  in- 
tercession, saved  the  remaining  few  whom  lie  had 
never  designed  to  punish,  gently  censured  the  severity 
of  his  stern  colleague,  and  enjoyed  the  comparison  of 
a  golden  and  an  iron  age,  which  was  universally  ap- 
plied to  their  opposite  maxims  of  government.  Not- 
withstanding the  difference  of  their  characters,  the 
two  emperors  maintained,  on  the  throne,  that  friend- 
ship which  they  had  contracted  in  a  private  station. 
The  haughty  turbulent  spirit  of  Maximian,  so  fatal 
afterwards  to  himself  and  to  the  public  peace,  was  ac- 
customed to  respect  the  genius  of  Diocletian,  and  con- 
fessed the  ascendant  of  reason  over  brutal  violence.11] 
From  a  motive  either  of  pride  or  superstition,  the  two* 
emperors  assumed  the  titles,  the  one  of  Jovius,  the; 
other  of  Herculius.  Whilst  the  motion  of  the  world' 
(such  was  the  language  of  their  venal  orators)  was 
maintained  by  the  all-seeing  wisdom  of  Jupiter,  the 
invincible  arm  of  Hercules  purged  the  earth  from 
monsters  and  tyrants.' 

Association  of  ^ut  even  the  omnipotence  of  Jovius 
two  Caisars,  and  Herculius  was  insufficient  to  sus- 
Gni.  rius  and     tain  the  weight  of  the  public  adminis- 

Constantius,  .  ^  1  . 

A.  D.  2D2.     tration.     ihe  prudence  of  Diocletian 
March  1.       discovered,  that  the  empire,  assailed  on 
every  side  by  the  barbarians,  required  on  every  side 
the  presence  of  a  great  army,  and  of  an  emperor. 
With  this  view,  he  resolved  once  more  to  divide  his 

f  The  question  of  the  time  when  Maximian  received  the  hon- 
ours of  Cresar  and  Augustus  lias-divided  modern  critics,  and  given 
occasion  to  a  great  deal  of  learned  wrangling.  I  have  followed  M. 
de  Tillemont,  (Histoire  des  Empereurs.  torn.  iv.  p.  50(1 — 505.)  who 
has  weighed  the  several  reasons  and  difficulties  with  his  scrupulous 
accuracy.      ■  - 

5  In  an  oration  delivered  hefore  him  (Panegyr.  Vet.  ii.  8.)  Mamer- 
tinus  expresses  a  doubt,  whether  his  hero,  in  imitating  the  conduct 
of  Hannibal  and  ScipiO,  had  ever  heard  of  their  names.  From  thence 
we  may  fairly  infer  that  Maximian  was  more  desirous  of  heing  con- 
sidered as  a  soldier,  than  as  a  man  of  letters  :  and  it  is  in  this  man- 
ner that  we  can  often  translate  the  language  of  flattery  into  that  of 
truth. 

h  Lactantius  de  M.  P.  c.  8.  Aurelius  Victor.  As  among  the  Pane 
gyrics,  we  find  orations  pronounced  in  the  praise  of  Maximian,  and 
others  which  flatter  his  adversaries  at  his  expense,  we  derive  some 
knowledge  from  the  contrast. 

See  the  second  and  third  Panegyrics,  particularly  iii.  3,  10,  14. 
but  it  would  he  tedious  to  copy  the  diffuse  and  affected  expressions 
of  their  false  eloquence.  VVith  regard  to  the  titles,  consult  Aurel. 
Victor.  Lactantius  de  M.P.  c.  52.  Spanhcim  de  Usu  Nu.niisinatum, 
&c.    Dissertat.  xii.  8. 
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unwieldy  power,  and  with  the  inferior  title  of  Qcsars, 
to  confer  on  two  generals  of  approved  merit  an  equal 
share  of  the  sovereign  authority.11  Galerius,  sur- 
named  Armontarius,  from  his  original  profession  of  a 
herdsman,  and  Constantius,  who  from  his  pale  com- 
plexion had  acquired  the  denomination  of  Chlorus,1 
were  the  two  persons  invested  with  the  second  hon- 
ours of  the  imperial  purple.  In  describing  the  coun- 
try, extraction,  and  manners  of  Herculius,  we  have 
already  delineated  those  of  Galerius,  who  was  often, 
and  not  improperly,  styled  the  younger  Maximian, 
though  in  many  instances  both  of  virtue  and  ability, 
he  appears  to  have  possessed  a  manifest  superiority 
over  the  elder.  The  birth  of  Constantius  was  less  ob- 
scure than  that  of  his  colleagues.  Eutropius,  his 
father,  was  one  of  the  most  considerable  nobles  of 
Dardania,  and  his  mother  was  the  niece  of  the  emperor 
Claudius."1  Although  the  youth  of  Constantius  had 
been  spent  in  arms,  he  was  endowed  with  a  mild  and 
amiable  disposition,  and  the  popular  voice  had  long 
since  acknowledged  him  worthy  of  the  rank  which  he 
at  last  attained.  To  strengthen  the  bonds  of  political, 
by  those  of  domestic,  union,  each  of  the  emperors  as- 
sumed the  character  of  a  father  to  one  of  the  Caesars, 
Diocletian  to  Galerius,  and  Maximian  to  Constantius  ; 
and  each,  obliging  them  to  repudiate  their  former 
wives,  bestowed  his  daughter  in  marriage  on  his 
adopted  son."  These  four  princes  distributed  among 
themselves  the  wide  extent  of  the  Roman  empire. 
The  defence  of  Gaul,  Spain,0  and  Bri-  Dl,partmenls  and  ! 
tain,  was  intrusted  to  Constantius  :  Ga-  harmony  of  the 
lerius  was  stationed  on  the  banks  of  the  ,;,OT  P™ces. 
Danube,  as  the  safeguard  of  the  Illyrian  provinces. 
Italy  and  Africa  were  considered  as  the  department  of 
Maximian  ;  and  for  his  peculiar  portion,  Diocletian 
reserved  Thrace,  Egypt,  and  the  rich  countries  of 
Asia.  Every  one  was  sovereign  within  his  own  juris- 
diction ;  but  their  united  authority  extended  over  the 
whole  monarchy,  and  each  of  them  was  prepared  to 
assist  his  colleagues  with  his  counsels  or  presence. 
The  Caesars,  in  their  exalted  rank,  revered  the  majes- 
ty of  emperors,  and  the  three  younger  princes  invaria- 
bly acknowledged,  by  their  gratitude  and  obedience, 
the  common  parent  of  their  fortunes.  The  suspicious 
jealousy  of  power  found  not  any  place  among  them  ; 
and  the  singular  happiness  of  their  union  has  been 
compared  to  a  chorus  of  music,  whose  harmony  was 
regulated  and  maintained  by  the  skilful  hand  of  the 
first  artist. n 

This  important  measure  was  not  car-  „  . 

.    ,   ■         r        ..  ,       .    .  Series  of  events 

ried  into  execution  till  about  six  years 
after  the  association  of  Maximian,  and  that  interval  of 
time  had  not  been  destitute  of  memorable  incidents. 
But  wc  have  preferred,  for  the  sake  of  perspicuity, 
first  to  describe  the  more  perfect  form  of  Diocletian's 
government,  and  afterwards  to  relate  the  actions  of  his 
reign,  following  rather  the. natural  order  of  the  events, 
than  the  dates  of  a  very  doubtful  chronology. 

The  first  exploit  of  Maximian,  though     A  D  2g7_ 
it.  is  mentioned  in  a  few  words  by  our  State  of  the  pea- 
imperfect  writers,  deserves,  from  its  sin-  6an,s  of  Gaul- 
gularity,  to  be  recorded  in  a  history  of  human  man- 
ners.   He  suppressed  the  peasants  of  Gaul,  who,  un- 
der the  appellation  of  Bagauda:,*!  had  risen  in  a  gen- 


ie Aurelius  Victor.  Victor  in  Epitome.  Eutrop.  ix.  22.  Lactant 
de  M.  P.  c.  8.    Ilieronym.  in  Ghron. 

1  tt  is  only  among  the  modern  Greeks  that  Tillemont  can  discover 
his  appellation  of  Chlorus.  Any  remarkable  degree  of  paleness 
seems  inconsistent  with  the  rubor  mentioned  in  Panegyric,  v.  19. 

m  Julian,  the  grandson  of  Constantius,  boasts  that  his  family  was 
derived  from  the  warlike  Ma-sians.  Misopogon,  p.  348.  The  Dar- 
daniansdwelt  on  the  edge  of  Ma?sia. 

n  Galerius  married  Valeria,  the  daughter  of  Diocletian  :  if  we  speak 
with  strictness,  Theodora,  I  lie  wife  of  Constantius,  was  daughter 
only  to  the  wife  of  Maximian.   Spanheim.  Dissertat.  xi.  2. 

o  This  division  agrees  with  that  of  the  four  prefectures;  yetthere 
is  some  reason  to  doubt  whether  Spain  was  not  a  province  of  Maxi- 
mian.   See  Tillemont,  torn.  iv.  p.  517. 

p  Julian  iu  Ca:sar.  p.  315.  Spanheim's  nu!;<  to  the  French  transla- 
tion, p.  122. 

q  The  general  name  of  BngauAir  (in  the  signification  of  rebels) 
continued  till  the  fifth  century  in  Gaul.   Some  critics  derive  it  from 
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eral  insurrection  ;  very  similar  to  those,  which  in  the 
fourteenth  century  successively  afflicted  both  France 
and  England/  It  should  seem,  that  very  many  of 
those  institutions,  referred  by  an  easy  solution  to  the 
feudal  system,  are  derived  from  the  Celtic  barbarians. 
When  Caesar  subdued  the  Gauls,  that  great  nation 
was  already  divided  into  three  orders  of  men ;  the 
clergy,  the  nobility,  and  the  common  people.  The 
first  governed  by  superstition,  the  second  by  arms, 
but  the  third  and  last  was  not  of  any  weight  or  ac- 
count in  their  public  councils.  It  was  very  natural 
for  the  plebeians,  oppressed  by  debt,  or  apprehensive 
of  injuries,  to  implore  the  protection  of  some  powerful 
chief,  who  acquired  over  their  persons  and  property 
the  same  absolute  right  as,  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  a  master  exercised  over  his  slaves.*  The 
greatest  part  of  the  nation  was  gradually  reduced  into 
a  state  of  servitude  ;  compelled  to  perpetual  labour 
on  the  estates  of  the  Gallic  nobles,  and  confined  to  the 
soil,  either  by  the  real  weight  of  fetters,  or  by  the  no 
less  Cruel  and  forcible  restraints  of  the  laws.  During 
the  long  series  of  troubles  which  agitated  Gaul,  from 
the  reign  of  Gallienus  to  that  of  Diocletian,  the  con- 
dition of  these  servile  peasants  was  peculiarly  miser- 
able ;  and  they  experienced  at  once  the  complicated 
tyranny  of  their  masters,  of  the  barbarians,  of  the 
soldiers,  and  of  the  officers  of  the  revenue." 
Their  rebellion.  Their  patience  was  at  last  provoked 
into  despair.  On  every  side  they  rose 
in  multitudes,  armed  with  rustic  weapons,  and  with 
irresistible  fury.  The  ploughman  became  a  foot-sol- 
dier, the  shepherd  mounted  on  horseback,  the  desert- 
ed villages  and  open  towns  were  abandoned  to  the 
flames,  and  the  ravages  of  the  peasants  equalled  those 
of  the  fiercest  barbarians."  They  asserted  the  natural 
rights  of  men,  but  they  asserted  those  rights  with  the 
most  savage  cruelty.  The  Gallic  nobles,  justly  dread- 
ing their  revenge,  either  took  refuge  in  the  fortified 
cities,  or  fled  from  the  wild  scene  of  anarchy.  The 
peasants  reigned  without  control ;  and  two  of  their 
most  daring  leaders  had  the  folly  and  rashness  to  as- 
sume the  imperial  ornaments.31  Their  power  soon  ex- 
pired at  the  approach  of  the  legions.  The  strength 
of  union  and  discipline  obtained  an  easy  victory  over 
,  ,  a  licentious  and  divided  multitude.1'  A 

and  chastisement.  .  ■■-  ..  .  a-  .  , 

severe  retaliation  was  inflicted  on  the 
peasants  who  were  found  in  arms  :  the  affrighted  rem- 
nant returned  to  their  respective  habitations,  and  their 
unsuccessful  effort  for  freedom  served  only  to  confirm 
their  slavery.  So  strong  and  uniform  is  the  current 
of  popular  passions,  that  we  might  almost  venture, 
from  very  scanty  materials,  to  relate  the  particulars  of 
this  war  ;  but  we  are  not  disposed  to  believe  that  the 
principal  leaders,  ^Elianus  and  Amandus,  were  chris- 
tians,2 or  to  insinuate,  that  the  rebellion,  as  it  happen- 
ed in  the  time  of  Luther,  was  occasioned  by  the  abuse 
of  those  benevolent  principles  of  Christianity,  which 
inculcate  the  natural  freedom  of  mankind. 

A  D  287  Maximian  had  no  sooner  recovered 
Revolt  of  Carau- Gaul  from  the  hands  of  the  peasants, 
sius  in  Britain,  tha'n  he  lost  Britain  by  the  usurpation 
ofCarausius.  Ever  since  the  rash  but  successful  en- 
terprise of  the  Franks  under  the  reign  of  Probus, 
their  daring  countrymen  had  constructed  squadrons  of 
light  brigantines,  in  which  they  incessantly  ravaged 


a  Celtic  word  Bagad,  a  tumultuous  assembly.  Scaliger  ad  Euseb.  Du 
C'ange  Glossar. 

r  Chronique  de  Froissart.  vol.  i.  c.  182.  ii.  73—79.  The  naivete  of 
his  story  is  lost  in  our  best  modern  writers. 

s  Osar  de  Bell.  Gallic,  vi.  13.  Orgetorix,  the  Helvetian,  could 
arm  for  his  defenre  a  body  often  thousand  slaves. 

'  Their  oppression  and  misery  are  acknowledged  by  Eumenius, 
(Panegyr.  vi.  8.)  Gallias  efferatus  in  injuriis. 

"  Panegyr.  Vet.  ii.  4.    Aurelius  Victor. 

x  ^Elianus  and  Amandus.    We  have  medals  coined  by  them.  Golt- 
ziusin  Thes.  R.  A.  p.  117,  121. 
y  Levihus  prctliis  riomuit.  Eutrop.  ix.20. 

z  The  fact  rests  indeed  on  very  slight  authority,  a  life  of  St.  Babo- 
Unus,  which  is  probably  of  the  seventh  century.  See  Duchesne 
Scriptores  iter.  Francicar.  torn.  i.  p.  662. 


the  provinces  adjacent  to  the  ocean.1  To  repel  these 
desultory  incursions,  it  was  found  necessary  to  create 
a  naval  power;  and  the  judicious  measure  was  prose- 
cuted with  prudence  and  vigour.  Gessoriacum,  or 
Boulogne,  in  the  straits  of  the  British  channel,  was 
chosen  by  the  emperor  for  the  station  of  the  Roman 
fleet ;  and  the  command  of  it  was  intrusted  to  Carau- 
sius,  a  Menapian  of  the  meanest  origin, b  but  who  had 
long  signalized  his  skill  as  a  pilot,  and  his  valour  as  a 
soldier.  The  integrity  of  the  new  admiral  corresponded 
not  with  his  abilities.  When  the  German  pirates  sail- 
ed from  their  'own  harbours,  he  connived  at  their  pas- 
sage, but  he  diligently  intercepted  their  return,  and 
appropriated  to  his  own  use  an  ample  share  of  the 
spoil  which  they  had  acquired.  The  wealth  of  Ca- 
rausius  was,  on  this  occasion,  very  justly  considered 
as  an  evidence  of  his  guilt ;  and  Maximian  had  already 
given  orders  for  his  death.  But  the  crafty  Menapian 
foresaw  and  prevented  the  severity  of  the  emperor. 
By  his  liberality  he  had  attached  to  his  fortunes  the 
fleet  which  he  commanded,  and  secured  the  barbarians 
in  his  interest.  From  the  port  of  Boulogne  he  sailed 
over  to  Britain,  persuaded  the  legion,  and  the  auxilia- 
ries which  guarded  that  island,  to  embrace  his  party, 
and  boldly  assuming,  with  the  imperial  purple,  the 
title  of  Augustus,  defied  the  justice  and  the  arms  of 
his  injured  sovereign.0 

When  Britain  was  thus  dismembered  importance  of 
from  the  empire,  its  importance  was  Britain, 
sensibly  felt,  and  its  loss  sincerely  lamented.  The 
Romans  celebrated,  and  perhaps  magnified,  the  extent 
of  that  noble  island,  provided  on  every  side  with  con- 
venient harbours  ;  the  temperature  of  the  climate,  and 
the  fertility  of  the  soil,  alike  adapted  for  the  produc- 
tion of  corn  or  of  vines  ;  the  valuable  minerals  with 
which  it  abounded  ;  its  rich  pastures  covered  with  in- 
numerable flocks,  and  its  woods  free  from  wild  beasts 
or  venomous  serpents.  Above  all,  they  regretted  the 
large  amount  of  the  revenue  of  Britain,  whilst  they 
confessed,  that  such  a  province  well  deserved  to  be- 
come the  seat  of  an  independent  monarchy .d  During 
the  space  of  seven  years,  it  was  pos-  Power  of  Caran- 
sessed  by  Carausius ;  and  fortune  con-  sius- 
tinued  propitious  to  a  rebellion  supported  with  courage 
and  ability.  The  British  emperor  defended  the  fron- 
tiers of  his  dominions  against  the  Caledonians  of  the 
north,  invited,  from  the  continent,  a  great  number  of 
skilful  artists,  and  displayed,  on  a  variety  of  coins 
that  are  still  extant,  his  taste  and  opulence.  Born  on 
the  confines  of  the  Franks,  he  courted  the  friendship 
of  that  formidable  people,  by  the  flattering  imitation 
of  their  dress  and  manners.  The  bravest  of  their 
youth  he  enlisted  among  his  land  or  sea  forces ;  and, 
in  return  for  their  useful  alliance,  he  communicated  to 
the  barbarians  the  dangerous  knowledge  of  military 
and  naval  arts.  Carausius  still  preserved  the  posses- 
sion of  Boulogne  and  the  adjacent  country.  His 
fleets  rode  triumphant  in  the  channel,  commanded  the 
mouths  of  the  Seine  and  of  the  Rhine,  ravaged  the 
coasts  of  the  ocean,  and  diffused  beyond  the  columns 
of  Hercules  the  terror  of  his  name.  Under  his  com- 
mand, Britain,  destined  in  a  future  age  to  obtain  the 


a  Aurelius  Victor  calls  them  Germans.  Eutropius  (ix.  21.)  gives 
them  the  name  of  Saxons.  But  Eutropius  lived  in  the  ensuing  cen- 
tury, and  seems  to  use  the  language  of  his  own  times. 

b  The  three  expressions  of  Eutropius,  Aurelius  Victor,  and  Eume- 
nius **vilissime  natus,"  "  Batavia?  alumnus,"  and  "  Menapia?  civis," 
give  us  a  very  doubtful  account  of  the  birth  of  Carausius.  Dr. 
ptukely,  however,  (Hist.  ofCarausius.  p.  62.)  chooses  to  make  him  a 
native  of  St.  David's,  and  a  prince  of  the  blood  royal  of  Britain. 
The  former  idea  he  had  found  in  Richard  of  Cirencester,  p.  44. 

[The  Menapinns  dwelt  between  the  Scheldt  and  the  Meuse,  in  the 
southern  part  of  Brabant.    D'Anville,  eeogr.  anc.  vol.  i.  p.  03  —  O.] 

c  Panegyr.  v.  12.  Britain  at  this  time  was  secure,  and  slightly 
guarded. 

d  Panegyr.  Vet.  v.  11.  vii.  9.  The  orator  Eumenius  wished  to 
exalt  the  glory  of  the  hero,  (Constantius.)  with  the  importance  of  the 
conquest.  Notwithstanding  our  laudable  partiality  for  our  native 
country,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive,  that,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
century,  England  deserved  alt  these  commendations.  A  century 
and  half  before,  it  hardly  paid  its  own  establishment.  See  Appian 
in  Prortm. 
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empire  of  the  sea,  already  assumed  its  natural  and  re- 
spectable station  of  a  maritime  power.6 

A  D  289  ^7  seizing  the  fleet  of  Boulogne,  Ca- 
Acknowiciiccd  by  rausius  had  deprived  his  master  of  the 
the  other  cmpo-  means  of  pursuit  and  revenge.  And 
rors"  when,  after  a  vast  expense  of  time  and 

labour,  a  new  armament  was  launched  into  the  water/ 
the  imperial  troops,  unaccustomed  to  that  element, 
were  easily  baffled  and  defeated  by  the  veteran  sailors 
of  the  usurper.  This  disappointed  effort  was  soon 
productive  of  a  treaty  of  peace.  Diocletian  and  his 
colleague,  who  justly  dreaded  the  enterprising  spirit 
of  Carausius,  resigned  to  him  the  sovereignty  of 
Britain,  and  reluctantly  admitted  their  perfidious  ser- 
vant to  a  participation  of  the  imperial  honours.s  But 
the  adoption  of  the  two  Caesars  restored  new  vigour 
to  the  Roman  arms  ;  and  while  the  Rhine  was  guarded 
by  the  presence  of  Maximian,  his  brave  associate  Con- 
stantius  assumed  the  conduct  of  the  British  war.  His 
first  enterprise  was  against  the  important  place  of 
Boulogne.  A  stupendous  mole,  raised  across  the  en- 
trance of  the  harbour,  intercepted  all  hopes  of  relief. 

A  D  29°  town  surrendered  after  an  obstinate 

defence ;  and  a  considerable  part  of  the 
naval  strength  of  Carausius  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
besiegers.  During  the  three  years  which  Constantius 
employed  in  preparing  a  fleet  adequate  to  the  conquest 
of  Britain,  he  secured  the  coast  of  Gaul,  invaded  the 
country  of  the  Franks,  and  deprived  the  usurper  of  the 
assistance  of  those  powerful  allies. 

A.  D.  204.         Before  the  preparations  were  finished. 

His  death.  Constantius  received  the  intelligence  of 
the  tyrant's  death,  and  it  was  considered  as  a  sure 
presage  of  the  approaching  victory.  The  servants  of 
Carausius  imitated  the  example  of  treason,  which  he 
had  given.  He  was  murdered  by  his  first  minister 
Allectus,  and  the  assassin  succeeded  to  his  power  and 
to  his  danger.  But  he  possessed  not  equal  abilities, 
either  to  exercise  the  one,  or  to  repel  the  other.  He 
beheld,  with  anxious  terror,  the  opposite  shores  of  the 
continent,  already  filled  with  arms,  with  troops,  and 
with  vessels ;  for  Constantius  had  very  prudently 
divided  his  forces,  that  he  might  likewise  divide  the 

A  D  2%  attention  and  resistance  of  the  enemy. 
Recovery  of  The  attack  was  at  length  made  by  the 
Britain   by    principal  squadron,  which,  under  the 

ons  an  ius.  command  of  the  praefect  Asclepiodatus, 
an  officer  of  distinguished  merit,  had  been  assembled 
in  the  mouth  of  the  Seine.  So  imperfect  in  those 
times  was  the  art  of  navigation,  that  orators  have  cele- 
brated the  daring  courage  of  the  Romans,  who  ven- 
tured to  set  sail  with  a  side-wind,  and  on  a  stormy  day. 
The  weather  proved  favourable  to  their  enterprise. 
Under  the  cover  of  a  thick  fog,  they  escaped  the  fleet 
of  Allectus,  which  had  been  stationed  off  the  Isle  of 
Wight  to  receive  them,  landed  in  safety  on  some  part 
of  the  western  coast,  and  convinced  the  Britons,  that 
a  superiority  of  naval  strength  will  not  always  protect 
their  country  from  a  foreign  invasion.  Asclepiodatus 
had  no  sooner  disembarked  the  imperial  troops,  than 
he  set  fire  to  his  ships;  and,  as  the  expedition  proved 
fortunate,  his  heroic  conduct  was  universally  admired. 
The  usurper  had  posted  himself  near  London,  to  ex- 
pect the  formidable  attack  of  Constantius,  who  com- 
manded in  person  the  fleet  of  Boulogne  ;  but  the  de- 
scent of  a  new  enemy  required  his  immediate  presence 
in  the  west.    He  performed  this  long  march  in  so 

«  As  a  great  number  of  medals  of  Carausius  are  still  preserved,  he 
is  heroine  a  very  favourite  object  of  antiquarian  curiosity,  and  every 
circumstance  of  his  life  and  actions  has  been  investigated  with  saga- 
cious accuracy.  Dr.  Stukely  in  particular  has  devoted  a  large  vol- 
ume to  the  British  emperor.  I  have  used  his  materials,  and  rejected 
most  of  his  fanciful  conjectures. 

'  When  Mainertinns  pronounced  his  first  panegyric,  the  naval 
preparations  of  Maximian  were  completed  :  and  the  orator  presaged 
an  assured  victory.  His  silence  in  the  second  panegyric,  might  alone 
inform  ustiiat  the  expedition  had  not  succeeded. 

e  Aurelius  Victor.  Buubpius,  and  the  medals,  (Pax  Angg.)  inform 
us  of  this  temporary  reconciliation  ;  though  I  will  not  presume  (as 
I»r.  Ptukely  has  done,  Mcdallic  History  of  Carausius,  p.  S-G,  &c.)  to 
insert  the  identical  articles  of  the  treaty. 
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precipitate  a  manner,  that  he  encountered  the  whole 
force  of  the  praefect  with  a  small  body  of  harassed  and 
disheartened  troops.  The  engagement  was  soon  ter- 
minated by  the  total  defeat  and  death  of  Allectus ;  a 
single  battle,  as  it  has  often  happened,  decided  the  fate 
of  this  great  island  ;  and  when  Constantius  landed  on 
the  shores  of  Kent,  he  found  them  covered  with  obe- 
dient subjects.  Their  acclamations  were  loud  and 
unanimous ;  and  the  virtues  of  the  conqueror  may  in- 
duce us  to  believe,  that  they  sincerely  rejoiced  in  a 
revolution,  which,  after  a  separation  of  ten  years,  re- 
stored Britain  to  the  body  of  the  Roman  empire.11 

Britain  had  none  but  domestic  ene-  Defence  of  the 
mies  to  dread  ;  and  as  long  as  the  gov-  frontiers, 
ernors  preserved  their  fidelity,  and  the  troops  their 
discipline,  the  incursions  of  the  naked  savages  of 
Scotland  or  Ireland  could  never  materially  affect  the 
safety  of  the  province.  The  peace  of  the  continent,  and 
the  defence  of  the  principal  rivers  which  bounded  the 
empire,  were  objects  of  far  greater  difficulty  and  im- 
portance. The  policy  of  Diocletian,  which  inspired  the 
councils  of  his  associates,  provided  for  the  public  tran- 
quillity, by  encouraging  a  spirit  of  dissension  among 
the  barbarians,  and  by  strengtheninp-  the  „  ...  . 

-  .  /.    ,     "V.         6         ■  &    T  Fortifications. 

fortifications  of  the  Roman  limit.  In 
the  east  he  fixed  a  line  of  camps  from  Egypt  to  the 
Persian  dominions,  and,  for  every  camp,  he  instituted 
an  adequate  number  of  stationary  troops,  commanded 
by  their  respective  officers,  and  supplied  with  every 
kind  of  arms,  from  the  new  arsenals  which  he  had 
formed  at  Antioch,  Emesa,  and  Damascus.'  Nor  was 
the  precaution  of  the  emperor  less  watchful  against  the 
well-known  valour  of  the  barbarians  of  Europe.  From 
the  mouth  of  the  Rhine  to  that  of  the  Danube,  the  an- 
cient camps,  towns,  and  citadels,  were  diligently  re- 
established, and,  in  the  most  exposed  places,  new 
ones  were  skilfully  constructed  ;  the  strictest  vigilance 
was  introduced  among  the  garrisons  of  the  frontier, 
and  every  expedient  was  practised  that  could  render 
the  long  chain  of  fortifications  firm  and  impenetrable.11 
A  barrier  so  respectable  was  seldom  violated,  and  the 
barbarians  often  turned  against  each  other  their  disap- 
pointed rage.  The  Goths,  the  Vandals,  Dissensions  of  the 
the  Gepidae,  the  Burgundians,  the  Ale-  barbarians, 
manni,  wasted  each  other's  strength  by  destructive 
hostilities,  and  whosoever  vanquished,  they  vanquish- 
ed the  enemies  of  Rome.  The  subjects  of  Diocletian 
enjoyed  the  bloody  spectacle,  and  congratulated  each 
other,  that  the  mischiefs  of  civil  war  were  now  expe- 
rienced only  by  the  barbarians.1 

Notwithstanding  the  policy  of  Dio-  Conduct  of  the 
cletian,  it  was  impossible  to  maintain  emperors, 
an  equal  and  undisturbed  tranquillity  during  a  reign  of 
twenty  years,  and  along  the  frontier  of  many  hundred 
miles.  Sometimes  the  barbarians  suspended  their  do- 
mestic animosities,  and  the  relaxed  vigilance  of  the 
garrisons  sometimes  gave  a  passage  to  their  strength 
or  dexterity.  Whenever  the  provinces  were  invaded, 
Diocletian  conducted  himself  with  that  calm  dignity 
which  he  always  affected  or  possessed  ;  reserved  his 
presence  for  such  occasions  as  were  worthy  of  his  in- 
terposition, never  exposed  his  person  or  reputation  to 
any  unnecessary  danger,  ensured  his  success  by  every 
means  that  prudence  could  suggest,  and  displayed, 
with  ostentation,  the  consequences  of  his  victory.  In 
wars  of  a  more  difficult  nature,  and  more  doubtful 
event,  he  employed  the  rough  valour  of  Maximian ; 
and  that  faithful  soldier  was  content  to  ascribe  his  own 


h  With  regard  to  the  recovery  of  Britain,  we  obtain  a  few  hints 
from  Aurelius  Victor  and  Eutropius. 

i  John  Malela,  in  Chron.  Antiochen,  torn.  i.  p.  4<>R,  409. 

k  Zosimus  I.  i.  p.  3.  Thai  partial  historian  seems  to  celebrate  the 
x'i^ilancc  of  Diocletian,  with  a  design  of  exposing  the  negligence  of 
Conatantine  :  we  may,  however,  listen  to  an  orator,  Nam  quid  ego 
alarum  et  cohortium  castra  percenseam.  toto  It  lion i  ct  Istri  et  Eti- 
phratis  limile  rcstituta."    Panesyr.  Vet.  iv.  IK 

1  Ruurit  omnes  in  sanguiiiem  suum  populi.  qiiibus  non  contigit 
esse  Romanis.  obstinata  que  feritatis  pu  nas  nunc  sponte  persolvunt. 
Pancg.  Vet.  iii.  ]fi.  Mamertinus  illustrates  the  fact,  by  the  example 
of  almost  all  the  nations  of  the  world. 
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victories  to  the  wise  counsels  and  auspicious  influence 
Valour  of  ti,e  of  his  benefactor.  But  after  the  adop- 
Cmsars.  tion  of  the  two  Caesars,  the  emperors 
themselves,  retiring  to  a  less  laborious  scene  of  action, 
devolved  on  their  adopted  sons  the  defence  of  the 
Danube  and  of  the  Rhine.  The  vigilant  Galerius  was 
never  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  vanquishing  an  army 
of  barbarians  on  the  Roman  territory."1  The  brave 
and  active  Constantius  delivered  Gaul  from  a  very' 
furious  inroad  of  the  Alemanni ;  and  his  victories  of 
Langres  and  Vindonissa  appear  to  have  been  actions 
of  considerable  danger  and  merit.  As  he  traversed 
the  open  country  with  a  feeble  guard,  he  was  encom- 
passed on  a  sudden  by  the  superior  multitude  of  the 
enemy.  He  retreated  with  difficulty  towards  Langres; 
but,  in  the  general  consternation,  the  citizens  refused 
to  open  their  gates,  and  the  wounded  prince  was  drawn 
up  the  wall  by  the  means  of  a  rope.  But,  on  the  news 
of  his  distress,  the  Roman  troops  hastened  from  all 
sides  to  his  relief,  and  before  the  evening  he  had  satis- 
fied his  honour  and  revenge  by  the  slaughter  of  six 
thousand  Alemanni."  From  the  monuments  of  those 
times,  the  obscure  traces  of  several  other  victories 
over  the  barbarians  of  Sarmatia  and  Germany  might 
possibly  be  collected  ;  but  the  tedious  search  would 
not  be  rewarded  either  with  amusement  or  with  in- 
struction. 

Treatment  of  the  The  conduct  which  the  emperor  Pro- 
harbarians.  bus  had  adopted  in  the  disposal  of  the 
vanquished,  was  imitated  by  Diocletian  and  his  asso- 
ciates. The  captive  barbarians,  exchanging  death  for 
slavery,  were  distributed  among  the  provincials,  and 
assigned  to  those  districts  (in  Gaul,  the  territories 
of  Amiens,  Beauvais,  Cambray,  Treves,  Langres,  and 
Troyes,  are  particularly  specified  °)  which  had  been 
depopulated  by  the  calamities  of  war.  They  were 
usefully  employed  as  shepherds  and  husbandmen,  but 
were  denied  the  exercise  of  arms,  except  when  it  was 
found  expedient  to  enrol  them  in  the  military  service. 
Nor  did  the  emperors  refuse  the  property  of  lands, 
with  a  less  servile  tenure,  to  such  of  the  barbarians  as 
solicited  the  protection  of  Rome.  They  granted  a  set- 
tlement to  several  colonies  of  the  Carpi,  the  Bastarnae, 
and  the  Sarmatians  ;  and,  by  a  dangerous  indulgence, 
permitted  them  in  some  measure  to  retain  their  national 
manners  and  independence.?  Among  the  provincials, 
it  was  a  subject  of  flattering  exultation,  that  the  bar- 
barian, so  lately  an  object  of  terror,  now  cultivated 
their  lands,  drove  their  cattle  to  the  neighbouring  fair, 
and  contributed  by  his  labour  to  the  public  plenty. 
They  congratulated  their  masters  on  the  powerful  ac- 
cession of  subjects  and  soldiers ;  but  they  forgot  to 
observe,  that  multitudes  of  secret  enemies,  insolent 
from  favour,  or  desperate  from  oppression,  were  intro- 
duced into  the  heart  of  the  empire.' 
Wars  of  Africa  While  the  Cassars  exercised  their  va- 
and  Egypt,  lour  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  and  Da- 
nube, the  presence  of  the  emperors  was  required  on 
the  southern  confines  of  the  Roman  world.  From  the 
Nile  to  Mount  Atlas,  Africa  was  in  arms.  A  confe- 
deracy of  five  Moorish  nations  issued  from  their  de- 
serts to  invade  the  peaceful  provinces.1,    Julian  had 


n>  He  complained,  though  not  with  the  strictest  truth  ;  "Jam  fiux- 
issc  annus  quindecim  in  quihus,  in  Illyrico,  ad  ripam  Danubii  rcle- 
gatus  cum  gentibus  hartinrfs  Itictaret."    Lactant.  de  M.  P.  c.  1R. 

d  In  the  Greek  text  of  Eusehius.  we  read  six  thojisand,  a  number 
which  I  have  preferred  to  the  sixty  thousand  of  Jerome,  Orosius, 
Eutropms,  and  Bin  Greek  translator  Peanius. 

°  Panegyr.  Vet.  vii. 21. 

p  There  was  a  settlement  of  Sarmatians  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Treves,  which  seems  to  have  b=cn  deserted  by  those  lazy  barbarians; 
Ausonius  speaks  of  them  in  his  Moselle; 

Unde  iter  ingrediens  nemorosa  per  avia  solum, 

El  nulla  humani  spectans  vestigia  cullus 


Arvaque  Sauromatuin  nuper  metata  colonis. 
There  was  a  town  of  the  Carpi  in  the  lower  Masia. 

q  See  the  rhetorical  exultation  of  r.umenins.    Panegyr.  vii.  9. 

r  Scaliger  (Animadvers.  ad  Euseb.  p.  243.)  decides  in  his  usual 
manner,  that  the  tluinquc  gentiana,  or  five  African  nations,  were 
the  five  great  cities,  the  Pentupolis  of  the  inoffensive  province  of  Cy- 
rene. 


assumed  the  purple  at  Carthage,s  Achilleusat  Alexan- 
dria, and  even  the  Blemmyes  renewed,  or  rather  con- 
tinued their  incursions  into  the  Upper  Egypt.  Scarcely 
any  circumstances  have  been  preserved  of  the  exploits 
of  Maximian  in  the  western  parts  of  Africa ;  but  it  ap- 
pears by  the  event,  that  the  progress  of  his  arms  was 
rapid  and  decisive,  that  he  vanquished  the  fiercest  bar- 
barians of  Mauritania,  and  that  he  removed  them  from 
the  mountains,  whose  inaccessible  strength  had  inspir- 
ed their  inhabitants  with  a  lawless  confidence,  and  ha- 
bituated them  to  a  life  of  rapine  and  violence.'  Diocle- 
tian, on  his  side,  opened  the  campaign  a.  D.  206. 
in  Egypt  by  the  siege  of  Alexandria,  Conduct  of  Dio- 
cut  off"  the  aqueducts  which  conveyed  cleti»u 
the  waters  of  the  Nile  into  every  quarter  of  that  im- 
mense city,"  and  rendering  his  camp  impregnable  to 
the  sallies  of  the  besieged  multitude,  he  pushed  his 
reiterated  attacks  with  caution  and  vigour.  After  a 
siege  of  eight  months,  Alexandria,  wasted  by  the 
sword  and  by  fire,  implored  the  clemency  of  the  con- 
queror ;  but  it  experienced  the  full  extent  of  his  se- 
verity. Many  thousands  of  the  citizens  perished  in  a 
promiscuous  slaughter,  and  there  were  few  obnoxious 
persons  in  Egypt  who  escaped  a  sentence  either  of 
death,  or  at  least  of  exile.1  The  fate  of  Busiris  and 
of  Coptos  was  still  more  melancholy  than  that  of  Alex- 
andria; those  proud  cities,  the  former  distinguished 
by  its  antiquity,  the  latter  enriched  by  the  passage  of 
the  Indian  trade,  were  utterly  destroyed  by  the  arms 
and  by  the  severe  order  of  Diocletian.>'  The  character 
of  the  Egyptian  nation,  insensible  to  kindness,  but 
extremely  susceptible  of  fear,  could  alone  justify  this 
excessive  rigour.  The  seditions  of  Alexandria  had 
often  affected  the  tranquillity  and  subsistence  of  Rome 
itself.  Since  the  usurpation  of  Firmus,  the  province 
of  Upper  Egypt,  incessantly  relapsing  into  rebellion, 
had  embraced  the  alliance  of  the  savages  of  ./Ethiopia. 
The  number  of  the  Blemmyes,  scattered  between  the 
island  of  Meroeand  the  Red  sea,  was  very  inconsider- 
able, their  disposition  wTas  unwarlike,  their  weapons 
rude  and  inoffensive.*  Yet  in  the  public  disorders 
these  barbarians,  whom  antiquity,  shocked  with  the 
deformity  of  their  figure,  had  almost  excluded  from 
the  human  species,  presumed  to  rank  themselves 
among  the  enemies  of  Rome."  Such  had  been  the 
unworthy  allies  of  the  Egyptians  ;  and  while  the  atten- 
tion of  the  state  was  engaged  in  more  serious  wars, 
their  vexatious  inroads  might  again  harass  the  repose 
of  the  province.  With  a  view  of  opposing  to  the 
Blemmyes  a  suitable  adversary,  Diocletian  persuaded 
the  Nobatae,  or  people  of  Nubia,  to  remove  from  their 
ancient  habitations  in  the  deserts  of  Libya,  and  resign- 
ed to  them  an  extensive  but  unprofitable  territory 
above  Syene  and  the  cataracts  of  the  Nile,  with  the 
stipulation,  that  they  should  ever  respect  and  guard 
the  frontier  of  the  empire.  The  treaty  long  subsisted; 
and  till  the  establishment  of  Christianity  introduced 
stricter  notions  of  religious  worship,  it  was  annually 
ratified  by  a  solemn  sacrifice  in  the  isle  of  Elephan- 
tine, in  which  the  Romans,  as  well  as  the  barbarians, 
adored  the  same  visible  or  invisible  powers  of  the 
universe. b 

At  the  same  time  that  Diocletian  chastised  the  past 
crimes  of  the  Egyptians,  Re^provided  for  their  future 

'  After  his  defeat,  Julian  stabbed  himself  with  a  dagger,  and  imme- 
diately leaped  into  the  flames.    Victor  in  Epitome. 

'  Tu  fL'rocissimos  Mauritania*  populos  inacccssis  montium  jugis  el 
naiurali  munitione  tidentes,  expugnasti,  recepisti,  transtulisti.  Pa 
neg.  Vet.  vi.  8. 

u  See  the  description  of  Alexandria,  in  Ilirtius  de  Bel.  Alexandria 

c.5. 

*  Entrop.  ix.V;-!.  Orosius.  vii.  25.  John  Mr-.lela  in  Chron.  An- 
tioch.  p.  4U9,  410.  Yet  Eumcuius  assures  us,  that  Egypt  was  pacified 
by  the  clemency  of  Diocletian. 

y  Eusehius  (in  Chron.)  places  their  destruction  several  years 
sooner,  and  at  a  time  when  Egypt  itself  was  in  a  state  of  rebellion 
against  the  Romans. 

*  Strabo,  1.  xvii  p.  1,  172.  Pomponius  Mela,  1.  i.  c.  4.  His  words 
are  curious,  11  Intra,  si  credere  libet,  vix  homines  magisquc  semiferi; 
^Egipaues,  et  Btcytmyen,  el  Salyri." 

a  Ausussese  insercre  fortuna;  et  provoenre  anna  Romaua. 
l"  See  Procopiusdc  Dell.  Terek.  I.  i.  c.  10. 
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safety  and  happiness  by  many  wise  regulations,  which 
were  confirmed  and  enforced  under  the  succeeding 
reigns/  One  very  remarkable  edict,  which  he  pub- 
lished, instead  of  being  condemned  as  the  effect  of 
jealous  tyranny,  deserves  to  be  applauded  as  an  act 
of  prudence  and  humanity.  He  caused  a  diligent  in- 
He  suppresses  quiry  to  be  made  for  all  the  ancient 
books  of  Alchemy,  books  which  treated  of  the  admirable 
art  of  making  gold  and  silver,  and  without  pity  com- 
mitted them  to  the  flames ;  apprehensive,  as  we  are 
assured,  lest  the  opulence  of  the  Egyptians  should  in- 
spire them  with  confidence  to  rebel  against  the  empire.1* 
Hut  if  Diocletian  had  been  convinced  of  the  reality  of 
that  valuable  art,  far  from  extinguishing  the  memory, 
he  would  have  converted  the  operation  of  it  to  the  ben- 
efit of  the  public  revenue.  It  is  much  more  likely, 
that  his  good  sense  discovered  to  him  the  folly  of  such 
magnificent  pretensions,  and  that  he  was  desirous  of 
preserving  the  reason  and  fortunes  of  his  subjects  from 
the  mischievous  pursuit.  It  may  be  remarked,  that 
Novelty  and  pro-  these  ancient  hooks,  so  liberally  ascrib- 
gress  of  that  art.  ed  to  Pythagoras,  to  Solomon,  or  to 
Hermes,  were  the  pious  frauds  of  more  recent  adepts. 
The  Greeks  were  inattentive  either  to  the  use  or  to  the 
abuse  of  chemistry.  In  that  immense  register,  where 
Pliny  has  deposited  the  discoveries,  the  arts,  and  the 
errors  of  mankind,  there  is  not  the  least  mention  of  the 
transmutation  of  metals;  and  the  persecution  of  Dio- 
cletian is  the  first  authentic  event  in  the  history  of  al- 
chemy. The  conquest  of  Egypt  by  the  Arabs  diffused 
that  vain  science  over  the  globe.  Congenial  to  the 
avarice  of  the  human  heart,  it  was  studied  in  China  as 
in  Europe,  with  equal  eagerness,  and  with  equal  suc- 
cess. The  darkness  of  the  middle  ages  ensured  a 
favourable  reception  to  every  tale  of  wonder,  and  the 
revival  of  learning  gave  new  vigour  to  hope,  and  sug- 
gested more  specious  arts  of  deception.  Philosophy, 
with  the  air  of  experience,  has  at  length  banished  the 
study  of  alchemy ;  and  the  present  age,  however  de- 
sirous of  riches,  is  content  to  seek  them  by  the  hum- 
bler means  of  commerce  and  industry.6 

The  reduction  of  Egypt  was  imme- 
diately followed  by  the  Persian  war. 
It  was  reserved  for  the  reign  of  Diocletian  to  vanquish 
that  powerful  nation,  and  to  extort  a  confession  from 
the  successors  of  Artaxerxes,  of  the  superior  majesty 
of  the  Roman  empire. 

Tiridates  the  Ar-  We  have  observed  under  the  reign  of 
menian.  Valerian,  that  Armenia  was  subdued  by 
the  perfidy  and  the  arms  of  the  Persians,  and  that, 
after  the  assassination  of  Chosroes,  his  son  Tiridates, 
the  infant  heir  of  the  monarchy,  was  saved  by  the 
fidelity  of  his  friends,  and  educated  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  emperor.  Tiridates  derived  from  his  exile 
such  advantages  as  he  could  never  have  obtained  on 
the  throne  of  Armenia;  the  early  knowledge  of  adver- 
sity, of  mankind,  and  of  the  Roman  discipline.  He 
signalized  his  youth  by  deeds  of  valour,  and  displayed 
a  matchless  dexterity,  as  well  as  strength,  in  every 
martial  exercise,  and  even  in  the  less  honourable  con- 
tests of  the  Olympian  games.'  Those  qualities  were 
more  nobly  exerted  in  the  defence  of  his  benefactor 
Licinius.5  That  officer,  in  the  sedition 
which  occasioned  the  death  of  Probus, 

c  He  fixed  the  public  allowance  of  corn  for  the  people  of  Alexan- 
dria, at  lyio  millions  of  medimni,  about  four  hundred  thousand  quar- 
ters.   Chron.  I'asrhai.  p.  27G.    Ptocop.  Hist.  Arcan.  c.  226. 

d  John  Antiocli.  in  Excerp.  Valcsian.  p.  83-1.    Suidasin  Diocletian. 

e  See  a  short  history  and  confutation  of  Alchemy,  in  the  works 
of  that  philosophical  compiler.  La  Mothe  Le  V'ayer,  torn.  i.  p.  327 — 
353. 

f  See  the  education  and  strength  ofTiridot.es  in  the  Armenian  his- 
tory of  Moses  of  Chorene,  1.  ii.  c.  76.  He  could  seize  two  wild  bulls 
by  the  horns,  and  break  them  oil"  with  his  hands. 

f;  If  we  *:ive  credit  to  the  younger  Vicior,  who  supposes  that  in  the 
year  323  Licinius  was  only  sixty  years  of  ajze,  he  could  scarcely  he 
the  same  person  as  the  patron  ot  Tiridates  ;  hut  wc  know  from  much 
hettcr  authority  (Eusetr.  Hist.  Eeclesiast.  I.  x.  c.  8.)  that  Licinius 
was  at  that  time  in  the  hist  period  of  old  a^e  :  sixteen  years  before, 
lie  is  represented  with  srey  hairs,  ami  as  tie  contemporary  of  Cale- 
rius.  See  Lactam,  c.  32.  Licinius  \v:.s  probably  born  about  the  year 
2-.0. 
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was  exposed  to  the  most  imminent  danger,  and  the 
enraged  soldiers  were  forcing  their  way  into  his  tent, 
when  they  were  checked  by  the  single  arm  of  the  Ar- 
menian prince.  The  gratitude  of  Tiridates  contributed 
soon  afterwards  to  his  restoration.  Licinius  was  in 
every  station  the  friend  and  companion  of  Galerius, 
and  the  merit  of  Galerius,  long  before  he  was  raised 
to  the  dignity  of  Ca>sar,  had  been  known  and  esteemed 
by  Diocletian.  In  the  third  year  of  that  emperor's 
reign,  Tiridates  was  invested  with  the  kingdom  of  Ar- 
menia. The  justice  of  the  measure  was  not  less  evi- 
dent than  its  expediency.  It  was  time  to  rescue  from 
the  usurpation  of  the  Persian  monarch  an  important 
territory,  which,  since  the  reign  of  Nero,  had  been  al- 
ways granted  under  the  protection  of  the  empire  to  a 
younger  branch  of  the  house  of  Arsaces.h 

When  Tiridates  appeared  on  the  fron-  A,  d  286\ 
tiers  of  Armenia,  he  was  received  with  His  restoration  to 
an  unfeigned  transport  of  joy  and  loyalty.  m'L!n£rone  ol"  Ar- 
During  twenty-six  years,  the  country 
had  experienced  the  real  and  imaginary  hardships  of  a 
foreign  yoke.  The  Persian  monarchs  adorned  their 
new  conquest  with  magnificent  buildings ;  but  those 
monuments  had  been  erected  at  the  expense  of  the 
people,  and  were  abhorred  as  badges  of  state  of  the  coun- 
slavery.  The  apprehension  of  a  revolt  trv- 
had  inspired  the  most  rigorous  precautions  ;  oppression 
had  been  aggravated  by  insult,  and  the  consciousness 
of  the  public  hatred  had  been  productive  of  every  mea- 
sure that  could  render  it  still  more  implacable.  We 
have  already  remarked  the  intolerant  spirit  of  the  Ma- 
gian  religion.  The  statues  of  the  deified  kings  of  Ar- 
menia, and  the  sacred  images  of  the  sun  and  moon, 
were  broke  in  pieces  by  the  zeal  of  the  conqueror ; 
and  the  perpetual  fire  ofOrmuzd  was  kindled  and  pre- 
served upon  an  altar  erected  on  the  summit  of  mount 
Bagavan.'  It  was  natural,  that  a  people  Kevolt  ol  the  peo- 
exasperated  by  so  many  injuries  should  i)le  and  nobles, 
arm  with  zeal  in  the  cause  of  their  independence,  their 
religion,  and  their  hereditary  sovereign.  The  torrent 
bore  down  every  obstacle,  and  the  Persian  garrisons 
retreated  before  its  fury.  The  nobles  of  Armenia  flew 
to  the  standard  of  Tiridates,  all  alleging  their  past 
merit,  offering  their  future  service,  and  soliciting  from 
the  new  king  those  honours  and  rewards  from  which 
they  had  been  excluded  with  disdain  under  the  foreign 
government.11  The  command  of  the  army  was  be- 
stowed on  Artavasdes,  whose  father  had  saved  the 
infancy  of  Tiridates,  and  whose  family  had  been  mas- 
sacred for  that  generous  action.  The  brother  of  Arta- 
vasdes obtained  the  government  of  a  province.  One 
of  the  first  military  dignities  was  conferred  on  the  sa- 
trap Otas,  a  man  of  singular  temperance  and  fortitude, 
who  presented  to  the  king,  his  sister1  and  a  consider- 
able treasure,  both  of  which,  in  a  sequestered  fortress, 
Otas  had  preserved  from  violation.  Among  the  Arme- 
nian nobles  appeared  an  ally    whose  _ 

/.    .  •  f r   '    »  .  i  »    .  *  Slorv  of  Mamgo. 

fortunes  are  too  remarkable  to  pass  un-      '  ° 
noticed.    His  name  was  Mamgo,  his  origin  was  Scy- 
thian, and  the  horde  which  acknowledged  his  authority, 
had  encamped  a  very  few  years  before  on  the  skirts  of 
the  Chinese  empire,  m  which  at  that  time  extended  as 


h  See  the  sixty-second  and  sixty-third  books  of  riion  Cassius. 

1  Moses  of  C'horene.  Hist.  Arinen.  I.  ii.  c.  74.  J'he  statues  hod 
been  erected  by  Vularsaces.  who  reigned  in  Armenia  about  11*0 years 
before  Christ,  and  was  ihe  first  king  of  the  family  of  Arsares.  (See 
Moses  Hist.  Armen  1.  ii.e.  3.)  The  deification  of  the  Arsaciries  is 
mentioned  by  Justin  (xli.  5.)  and  by  Ammianus  Marccllinus  (xxiii.  6.) 

k  The  Armenian  nobility  was  numerous  and  powerful.  Moses 
mentions  many  families  which  were  di^tiiii:uist:ed  under  the  rei^n 
of  Valarsaces,  (I.  ii.  7.)  and  which  still  subsisted  in  his  own  time, 
about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century.   Seethe  preface  of  hisedilors. 

1  She  was  named  Chosroiduchta,  and  had  not  the  os  pat:,hnn  like 
other  women.  (Hist.  Armen.  I.  ii.  c.  7'.).)  I  do  not  understand  the 
expression. 

[Of  palatum  signifies  simplv  a  large  and  widely  opening  mouth. 
Ovid  (Metam.  look  xv.  verse  513.)  speaking  of  the"  monster  who  at- 
tacked Hippolyta  says, — '•  Putulo  partem  maris  evomit  ore."  Pro- 
bably a  lar;:c  mouth  was  a  common  defect  among  the  Armenians. — 
G.]  i  .  * 

m  In  the  Armenian  history,  (1.  ii.  7fi.,  as  well  as  in  the  Geography, 
(p.  :  ti7.)  China  is  called  Zeiiia,  or  Zenasla".    It  is  characterized  tiv 
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far  as  the  neighbourhood  of  Soc/diana."  Having  in- 
curred the  displeasure  of  his  master,  Mam^o,  with  his 
followers,  retired  to  the  banks  of  the  Oxus,  and  im- 
plored the  protection  of  Sapor.  The  emperor  of  China 
claimed  the  fugitive,  and  alleged  the  rights  of  so- 
vereignty. The  Persian  monarch  pleaded  the  laws  of 
hospitality,  and  with  some  difficulty  avoided  a  war,  by 
the  promise  that  he  would  banish  Mamgo  to  the  utter- 
most parts  of  the  west ;  a  punishment,  as  he  described 
it,  not  less  dreadful  than  death  itself.  Armenia  was 
chosen  for  the  place  of  exile,  and  a  large  district  was 
assigned  to  the  Scythian  horde,  on  which  they  might 
feed  their  flocks  and  herds,  and  remove  their  encamp- 
ment from  one  place  to  another,  according  to  the  dif- 
ferent seasons  of  the  year.  They  were  employed  to 
repel  the  invasion  of  Tiridates;  but  their  leader,  after 
weighing  the  obligations  and  injuries  which  he  had 
received  from  the  Persian  monarch,  resolved  to  aban- 
don his  party.  The  Armenian  prince,  who  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  merit  as  well  as  power  of  Mamgo, 
treated  him  with  distinguished  respect;  and,  by  ad- 
mitting him  into  his  confidence,  acquired  a  brave  and 
faithful  servant,  who  contributed  very  effectually  to  his 
restoration.0 

The  Persians  re-  •  For  a  w  hile,  fortune  appeared  to  favour 
cover  Armenia.  tne  enterprising  valour  of  Tiridates.  He 
not  only  expelled  the  enemies  of  his  family  and  coun- 
try from  the  whole  extent  of  Armenia,  but  in  the  pro- 
secution of  his  revenge  he  carried  his  arms,  or  at  least 
his  incursions,  into  the  heart  of  Assyria.  The  histori- 
an, who  has  preserved  the  name  of  Tiridates  from  ob- 
livion, celebrates,  with  a  degree  of  national  enthusiasm, 
his  personal  prowess;  and,  in  the  true  spirit  of  eastern 
romance,  describes  the  giants  and  the  elephants  that 
fell  beneath  his  invincible  arm.  It  is  from  other  infor- 
mation that  we  discover  the  distracted  state  of  the  Per- 
sian monarchy,  to  which  the  king  of  Armenia  was  in- 
debted for  some  part  of  his  advantages.  The  throne 
was  disputed  by  the  ambition  of  contending  brothers; 
and  Hormuz,  after  exerting  without  success  the  strength 
of  his  osvn  party,  had  recourse  to  the  dangerous  assis- 
tance of  the  barbarians  who  inhabited  the  banks  of  the 
Caspian  sez.r  The  civil  war  was,  however,  soon  ter- 
minated, either  by  a  victory,  or  by  a  reconciliation  ; 
and  Narses,  who  was  universally  acknowledged  as 
king  of  Persia,  directed  his  whole  force  against  the  fo- 
reign enemy.  The  contest  then  became  too  unequal ; 
nor  was  the  valour  of  the  hero  able  to  withstand  the 
power  of  the  monarch.  Tiridates,  a  second  time  expel- 
led from  the  throne  of  Armenia,  once  more  took  refuge 
in  the  court  of  the  emperors.  Narses  soon  re-estab- 
lished his  authority  over  the  revolted  province:  and 
loudly  complaining  of  the  protection  afforded  by  the 
Romans  to  rebels  and  fugitives,  aspired  to  the  conquest 
of  the  east.0- 

.  .       ,,,„     Neither  prudence  nor  honour  could 

War  between  trie  r  , 

Persians  and  the  permit  the  emperors  to  forsake  the  cause 
Romans.  0f  the  Armenian  king,  and  it  was  resolv- 

'  '     '     ed  to  exert  the  force  of  the  empire  in  the 


the  production  of  silk,  by  the  opulence  of  the  natives,  and  by  the 
love  of  peace, above  all  the  other  nations  of  the  earth. 

n  Vou-ti,  the  first  emperor  of  the  seventh  dynasty,  who  then  reign- 
ed  in  China,  had  political  transactions  with  Fergana,  a  province  of 
Sogdiana,  and  is  said  to  have  received  a  Roman  embassy  (Histoirc 
des  Huns,  toin.  i.  p.  38.)  In  those  ages  the  Chinese  kept  a  garrison 
at  Kashgar,  and  one  of  their  generals,  about  the  time  of  Trajan, 
marched  as  far  as  the  Caspian  Sea.  With  regard  to  the  intercourse 
between  China  and  the  western  countries,  a  curious  memoir  of  M. 
de  Guignes  may  be  consulted  in  the  Academie  des  Inscriptions,  toin. 
xxxii.  p.  355. 

o  See  Hist.  Armen.  1.  ii.  c.  81. 

p  Iptis  Persas  ipsuinque  rcgem  ascitis  Saccis,  et  Russis,  et  Gellis. 
petit  frater  Ormics.  Panegyric.  Vet.  iii.  1.  The  Saecha>  were  a  na- 
tion of  wandering  Scythians,  who  encamped  towards  the  sources  of 
the  Oxus  and  the  Jaxartcs.  The  Gelli  were  tiie  inhabitant'  of  Ghi- 
!an  along  the  Caspian  sea,  and  who  so  long,  under  the  name  of  Itile- 
mites,  infested  the  Persian  monarchy.  See  d'Herbelot,  Bihliotheque 
Orientalc. 

q  Moses  of  Chorcne  takes  no  notice  of  this  second  revolution, 
which  I  have  been  obliged  to  collect  front  a  passage  of  Ammianus 
Marcellinus  (I.  xxiii.  c.  5.)  Lactantius  speaks  of  the  ambition  of 
Narses,  u  Concitalus  domestii-is  exemplis  avi  sui  Saporis  nd  oceupan- 
ditin  onen'cin  magnis  enpiis  inhiabat."    De  Mort.  Persecut.  c.  9. 


Persian  war.  Diocletian,  with  the  calm  dignity  which 
he  constantly  assumed,  fixed  his  own  station  in  the  ci- 
ty of  Antioch,  from  whence  he  prepared  and  directed 
the  military  operations.r  The  conduct  of  the  legions 
was  intrusted  to  the  intrepid  valour  of  Galerius,  who, 
for  that  important  purpose,  was  Temoved  from  the 
banks  of  the  Danube  to  those  of  the  Euphrates.  The 
armies  soon  encountered  each  other  in  the  Defeat  of  Gale- 
plains  of  Mesopotamia,  and  two  battles  rlUF- 
were  fought  with  various  and  doubtful  success:  but 
the  third  engagement  was  of  a  more  decisive  nature ; 
and  the  Roman  army  received  a  total  overthrow,  which 
is  attributed  to  the  rashness  of  Galerius,  who,  with  an 
inconsiderable  body  of  troops,  attacked  the  innumera- 
ble host  of  the  Persians."  But  the  consideration  of  the 
country  that  was  the  scene  of  action,  may  suggest  an- 
other reason  for  his  defeat.  The  same  ground  on 
which  Galerius  was  vanquished,  had  been  rendered 
memorable  by  the  death  of  Crassus,  and  the  slaughter 
of  ten  legions.  It  was  a  plain  of  more  than  sixty 
miles,  which  extended  from  the  hills  of  Carrhac  to  the 
Euphrates;  a  smooth  and  barren  surface  of  sandy  de- 
sert, without  a  hillock,  without  a  tree,  and  without  a 
spring  of  fresh  water.1  The  steady  infantry  of  the  Ro- 
mans, fainting  with  heat  and  thirst,  could  neither  hope 
for  victory  if  they  preserved  their  ranks,  nor  break 
their  ranks  without  exposing  themselves  to  the  most 
imminent  danger.  In  this  situation  they  were  gradu- 
ally encompassed  by  the  superior  numbers,  harassed 
by  the  rapid  evolutions,  and  destroyed  by  the  arrows 
of  the  barbarian  cavalry.  The  king  of  Armenia  had 
signalized  his  valour  in  the  battle,  and  acquired  perso- 
nal glory  by  the  public  misfortune.  He  was  pursued 
as  far  as  the  Euphrates;  his  horse  was  wounded,  and 
it  appeared  impossible  for  him  to  escape  the.  victorious 
enemy.  In  this  extremity  Tiridates  embraced  the  only 
refuge  which  he  saw  before  him:  he  dismounted  and 
plunged  into  the  stream.  His  armour  was  heavy,  the 
river  ver}T  deep,  and  at  those  parts  at  least  half  a  mile 
in  breadth;"  yet  such  was  his  strength  and  dexterity, 
that  he  reached  in  safety  the  opposite  bank.1  With 
regard  to  the  Roman  general,  we  are  ignorant  of  the 
circumstances  of  his  escape  ;  but  when  he  returned  to 
Antioch,  Diocletian  received  him,  not  His  reception  by 
with  the  tenderness  of  a  friend  and  col-  Diocletian, 
league,  but  with  the  indignation  of  an  offended  sove- 
reign. The  haughtiest  of  men,  clothed  in  his  purple, 
but  humbled  by  the  sense  of  his  fault  and  misfortune, 
was  obliged  to  follow  the  emperor's  chariot  above  a 
mile  on  foot,  and  to  exhibit  before  the  whole  court,  the 
spectacle  of  his  disgrace.* 

As  soon  as  Diocletian  had  indulged  campaien 
his  private  resentment,  and  asserted  the  of  Galerius, 
majesty  of  supreme  power,  he  yielded  to  A-  D-  297- 
the  submissive  entreaties  of  the  Caesars,  and  permitted 
him  to  retrieve  his  own  honour,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
Roman  arms.  In  the  room  of  the  unwarlike  troops  of 
Asia,  which  had  most  probably  served  in  the  first  ex- 
pedition, a  second  army  was  drawn  from  the  veterans 
and  new  levies  of  the  Illyrian  frontier,  and  a  considera- 
ble body  of  Gothic  auxiliaries  were  taken  into  the  im- 
perial pay.z  At  the  head  of  a  chosen  army  of  twenty- 
five  thousand  men,  Galerius  again  passed  the  Euphra- 


t  We  may  readily  believe,  that  Lactantius  ascribes  to  cowardice 
the  conduct  of  Diocletian.  Julian,  in  bis  oration,  says,  that  he  re- 
mained with  all  the  forces  of  the  empire;  a  very  hyperbolical  ex- 
pression. 

sOur  five  abhreviators,  Eulropius,  Fcstus.  the  two  Victors,  and 
Orosius,  all  relate  the  Inst  and  great  battle  ;  but  Orosius  is  the  only 
one  who  speaks  of  the  two  former. 

<  The  nature  of  the  country  is  finely  described  by  Plutarch,  in  the 
life  of  Crassus:  and  by  Xenophon,  in  the  first  book  of  Anabasis. 

v  See  Foster's  Dissertation  in  the  second  volume  of  the  translation 
of  the  Anahasi?  bySpelinan;  which  I  will  venture  to  recommend  as 
one  of  the  best  versions  extant. 

x  Hist.  Armen.  I.  it.  c.  76.  I  have  transferred  this  exploit  of  Tiri- 
dates from  an  irnnginary  defeat  to  the  real  one  of.Gateriot. 

y  Ammian.  Marcellin.  I.  xiv.  The  mile,  in  the  bands  of  F.utronius. 
(ix.  24.)  of  Festus,  (c.  25.)  and  of  Oroeius,  (vii.  25.)  easily  increased  to 
several  miles. 

*  Aurelius  Victor,    Jornandesde  Rebus  Geticis.c.  21. 
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tes ;  but,  instead  of  exposing  his  legions  in  the  open 
plains  of  Mesopotamia,  he  advanced  through  the  moun- 
tains of  Armenia,  where  he  found  the  inhabitants  devot- 
ed to  his  cause,  and  the  country  as  favourable  to  the  ope- 
rations of  infantry,  as  it  was  inconvenient  forthe  motions 
His  vie  of  the  cavalry.1  Adversity  had  confirm- 
is  victorj,  e(j  fjom;ln  discipline,  while  the  bar- 
barians, elated  by  success,  were  become  so  negligent 
and  remiss,  that  in  the  moment  when  they  least  ex- 
pected it,  they  were  surprised  by  the  active  conduct  of 
Galerius,  who,  attended  only  by  two  horsemen,  had 
with  his  own  eyes  secretly  examined  the  state  and  po- 
sition of  their  camp.  A  surprise,  especially  in  the 
night-time,  was  for  the  most  part  fatal  to  a  Persian  ar- 
my. "  Their  horses  were  tied,  and  generally  shackled, 
to  prevent  their  running  away;  and  if  an  alarm  hap- 
pened, a  Persian  had  his  housing  to  fix,  his  horse  to 
bridle,  and  his  corselet  to  put  on,  before  he  could 
mount. "b  On  this  occasion,  the  impetuous  attack  of 
Galerius  spread  disorder  and  dismay  over  the  camp 
of  the  barbarians.  A  slight  resistance  was  followed 
by  a  dreadful  carnage,  and,  in  the  general  confusion, 
the  wounded  monarch  (for  Narses  commanded  his  ar- 
mies in  person)  fled  towards  the  deserts  of  Media. 
His  sumptuous  tents,  and  those  of  his  satraps,  afforded 
an  immense  booty  to  the  conqueror;  and  an  incident 
is  mentioned,  which  proves  the  rustic  but  martial  ig- 
norance of  the  legions  in  the  elegant  superfluities  of 
life.  A  bag  of  shining  leather,  filled  with  pearls,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  a  private  soldier;  he  carefully  pre- 
served the  bag,  but  he  threw  away  its  contents,  judg- 
ing that  whatever  was  of  no  use  could  not  possibly  be 
and  behaviour  tu  of  any  value.0  The  principal  loss  of 
his  royal  captive.  Narses  was  of  a  much  more  affecting 
nature.  Several  of  his  wives,  his  sisters,  and  children, 
who  had  attended  the  army,  were  made  captives  in  the 
defeat.  But  though  the  character  of  Galerius  had  in 
general  very  little  affinity  with  that  of  Alexander,  he 
imitated,  after  his  victory,  the  amiable  behaviour  of  the 
Macedonian  towards  the  family  of  Darius.  The  wives 
and  children  of  Narses  were  protected  from  violence 
and  rapine,  conveyed  to  a  place  of  safety,  and  treated 
with  every  mark  of  respect  and  tenderness,  that  was 
due  from  a  generous  enemy  to  their  age,  their  sex,  and 
their  royal  dignity."1 

Negociation  for  While  the  east  anxiously  expected  the 
peace.  decision  of  this  great  contest,  the  empe- 
ror Diocletian,  having  assembled  in  Syria  a  strong  ar- 
my of  observation,  displayed  from  a  distance  the  re- 
sources of  the  Roman  power,  and  reserved  himself  for 
any  future  emergency  of  the  war.  On  the  intelligence 
of  the  victory,  he  condescended  to  advance  towards  the 
frontier,  with  a  view  of  moderating,  by  his  presence 
and  counsels,  the  pride  of  Galerius.  The  interview  of 
the  Roman  princes  at  Nisibis,  was  accompanied  with 
every  expression  of  respect  on  one  side,  and  of  esteem 
on  the  other.  It  was  in  that  city  that  they  soon  after- 
wards gave  audience  to  the  ambassador  of  the  great 
king.e  The  power,  or  at  least  the  spirit,  of  Narses,  had 
been  broken  by  his  last  defeat;  and  he  considered  an 
immediate  peace  as  the  only  means  that  could  stop  the 
progress  of  the  Roman  arms.  He  despatched  Aphar- 
ban, a  servant  who  possessed  his  favour  and  confi- 
dence, with  a  commission  to  negociate  a  treaty,  or  rath- 
er to  receive  whatever  conditions  the  conqueror  should 


s  Aurelius  Victor  says,  "Per  Armeniam  in  hostes  contend/it,  qua> 
ferine  sola,  sell  farilior  vincendi  via  est."  He  followed  the  conduct 
of  Trajan,  and  the  idea  of  Julius  Caesar. 

b  Xenophon's  Anabasis,  I.  iii.  For  that  reason  the  Persian  cavalry 
encamped  sixty  stadia  from  tiie  enemy. 

c  Thesiory  is  told  by  Amtnianus,  1.  xxii.  Instead  of  saccum  some 
read  scuriim. 

d  The  Persians  confessed  the  Roman  superiority  in  morals  as  well 
as  in  arms.  Kutrop.  it,  24.  But  this  respect  and  gratitude  0f  ene- 
mies is  very  seldom  to  he  found  in  their  own  accounts. 

eTlie  account  of  the  negociation  is  taken  from  the  fragments 
of  Peter  the  Patrician,  in  the  Excerpta  Legationum,  published  in  the 
Byzantine  Collection.  Peter  lived  under  Justinian;  but  it  is  very 
evident,  by  the  nature  of  his  materials,  that  they  ate  drawn  from  the 
most  authentic  and  respectable  writers. 


impose.  Apharban  open#d  the  confer- Speech  of  the  Per 
ence  by  expressing  his  master's  gratitude  "ian  ambassador, 
for  the  generous  treatment  of  his  family,  and  by  soli- 
citing the  liberty  of  those  illustrious  captives.  He 
celebrated  the  valour  of  Galerius,  without  degrading 
the  reputation  of  Narses,  and  thought  it  no  dishonour  to 
confess  the  superiority  of  the  victorious  Cajsar,  over  a 
monarch  who  had  surpassed  in  glory  all  the  princes  of 
his  race.  Notwithstanding  the  justice  of  the  Persian 
cause,  he  was  empowered  to  submit  the  present  differ- 
ences to  the  decision  of  the  emperors  themselves  ;  con- 
vinced as  he  was,  that,  in  the  midst  of  prosperity,  they 
would  not  be  unmindful  of  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune. 
Apharban  concluded  his  discourse  in  the  style  of  east- 
ern allegory,  by  observing  that  the  Roman  and  Persian 
monarchies  were  the  two  eyes  of  the  world,  which 
would  remain  imperfect  and  mutilated  if  either  of  them 
should  be  put  out. 

"It  well  becomes  the  Persians,"  re-  Answer  of  Galc- 
plir-d  Galerius,  with  a  transport  of  fury,  "us. 
which  seemed  to  convulse  his  whole  frame,  "  it  well 
becomes  the  Persians  to  expatiate  on  the  vicissitudes 
of  fortune,  and  calmly  to  read  us  lectures  on  the  vir- 
tues of  moderation.  Let  them  remember  their  own 
moderation  towards  the  unhappy  Valerian.  They  van- 
quished him  by  fraud,  they  treated  him  with  indigni- 
ty. They  detained  him  till  the  last  moment  of  his 
life  in  shameful  captivity,  and  after  his  death  they  ex- 
posed his  body  to  perpetual  ignominy."  Softening, 
however,  his  tone,  Galerius  insinuated  to  the  ambassa- 
dor, that  it  had  never  been  the  practice  of  the  Romans 
to  trample  on  a  prostrate  enemy  ;  and  that,  on  this  oc- 
casion, they  should  consult  their  own  dignity  rather 
than  the  Persian  merit.  He  dismissed  Apharban  with 
a  hope,  that  Narses  would  soon  be  informed  on  what 
conditions  he  might  obtain,  from  the  clemency  of  the 
emperors,  a  lasting  peace,  and  the  restoration  of  his 
wives  and  children.  In  this  conference  we  may  dis- 
cover the  fierce  passions  of  Galerius,  as  well  as  his 
deference  to  the  superior  wisdom  and  authority  of  Dio- 
cletian. The  ambition  of  the  former  grasped  at  the 
conquest  of  the  east,  and  had  proposed  to  reduce  Per- 
sia into  the  state  of  a  province.  The  Moderation  of 
prudence  of  the  latter,  who  adhered  to  Diocletian, 
the  moderate  policy  of  Augustus  and  the  Antonines, 
embraced  the  favourable  opportunity  of  terminating  a 
successful  war  by  an  honourable  and  advantageous 
peace.' 

In  pursuance  of  their  promise,  the  em-         ,  . 

r  r  ,  r        .   , '  Conclusion, 

perors  soon  afterwards  appointed  Sico- 
rius  Probus,  one  of  their  secretaries,  to  acquaint  the 
Persian  court  with  their  final  resolution.  As  the  min- 
ister of  peace,  he  was  received  with  every  mark  of 
politeness  and  friendship  ;  but  under  the  pretence  of 
allowing  him  the  necessary  repose  after  so  long  a 
journey,  the  audience  of  Probus  was  deferred  from 
day  to  day;  and  he  attended  the  slow  motions  of  the 
king,  till  at  length  he  was  admitted  to  his  presence, 
near  the  river  Asprudus  in  Media.  The  secret  motive 
of  Narses  in  this  delay,  had  been  to  collect  such  a 
military  force  as  might  enable  him,  though  sincerely 
desirous  of  peace,  to  negociate  with  the  greater  weight 
and  dignity.  Three  persons  only  assisted  at  this  im- 
portant conference,  the  minister  Apharban,  the  praefect 
of  the  guards,  and  an  officer  who  had  commanded  on 
the  Armenian  frontier.^  The  first  condition  proposed 
by  the  ambassador,  is  not  at  present  of  a  very  intelli- 
gible nature  ;  that  the  city  of  Nisibis  might  be  estab- 
lished for  the  place  of  mutual  exchange,  or,  as  we 
should  formerly  have  termed  it,  for  the  staple  of  trade, 
between  the  two  empires.  There  is  no  difficulty  in 
conceiving  the  intention  of  the  Roman  princes  to  im- 


f  Adeo  Victor  (says  Aurelius)  lit  ni  Valerius,  cujus  nutu  omnia 
gerebantur,  ahrurisset,  Romani  fasces  in  provinciam  novam  ferren- 
tur.   Veruiu  pars  terrarum  tamen  nobis  uiilior  qutesita. 

g  He  hail  been  governor  of  Sumium  (Pet.  Patricius  in  Excerpt. 
Legat.  p.  30.)  This  province  seems  to  be  nicntiuned  by  Mdses  of 
Chorene,  (Geograph.  p.  3U0.)  and  lay  to  the  cast  of  Mount  Ararat. 
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prove  their  revenue  by  some  restraints  upon  com- 
merce ;  but  as  Nisibis  was  situated  within  their  own 
dominions,  and  as  they  were  masters  both  of  the  im- 
ports and  exports,  it  should  seem,  that  such  restraints 
were  the  objects  of  an  internal  law,  rather  than  of  a 
foreign  treaty.  To  render  them  more  effectual,  some 
stipulations  were  probably  required  on  the  side  of  the 
king  of  Persia,  which  appeared  so  very  repugnant 
either  to  his  interest  or  to  his  dignity,  that  Narses 
could  not  be  persuaded  to  subscribe  them.  As  this 
was  the  only  article  to  which  he  refused  his  consent, 
it  was  no  longer  insisted  on ;  and  the  emperors 
either  suffered  the  trade  to  flow  in  its  natural  chan- 
nels, or  contented  themselves  with  such  restric- 
tions, as  it  depended  on  their  own  authority  to  es- 
tablish. 

apri  articles  of  As  soon  as  this  difficulty  was  re- 
Hhe  treaty,  moved,  a  solemn  peace  was  concluded 
and  ratified  between  the  two  nations.  The  conditions 
of  a  treaty  so  glorious  to  the  empire,  and  so  necessary 
to  Persia,  may  deserve  a  more  peculiar  attention,  as 
the  history  of  Rome  presents  very  few  transactions  of 
a  similar  nature  ;  most  of  her  wars  having  either  been 
terminated  by  absolute  conquest,  or  waged  against 
barbarians  ignorant  of  the  use  of  letters.  I.  The 
_,,    .,      ,    ,  Aboras,  or,  as  it  is  called  by  Xenophon, 

The  Aboras  fixed  »      ■  /-      ,  i_  j 

as  the  limits  b°.  the  Araxes,  was  fixed  as  the  boundary 
tween  the  em-  between  the  two  monarchies.11  .That 
p,res-  river,  which  rose  near  the  Tigris,  was 

increased  a  few  miles  below  Nisibis,  by  the  little 
stream  of  the  Mygdonius,  passed  under  the  walls  of 
Singara,  and  fell  into  the  Euphrates  at  Circesium,'  a 
frontier  town,  which,  by  the  care  of  Diocletian,  was 
very  strongly  fortified.^  Mesopotamia,  the  object  of 
so  many  wars,  was  ceded  to  the  empire ;  and  the  Per- 
sians, by  this  treaty,  renounced  all  pretensions  to  that 
great  province.  II.  They  relinquished  to  the  Romans 
Cession  of  five  &ve  provinces  beyond  the  Tigris.1  Their 
provinces  beyond  situation  formed  a  very  useful  barrier, 
the  Tigris.  an(j  thejr  natural  strength  was  soon  im- 
proved by  art  and  military  skill.  Four  of  these,  to 
the  north  of  the  river,  were  districts  of  obscure  fame 
and  inconsiderable  extent;  Intiline,  Zabdicene,  Arza- 
nene,  and  Moxoene :  but  on  the  east  of  the  Tigris, 
the  empire  acquired  the  large  and  mountainous  territo- 
ry of  Carduene,  the  ancient  seat  of  the  Carduchians, 
who  preserved  for  many  ages  their  manly  freedom  in 
the  heart  of  the  despotic  monarchies  of  Asia.  The 
ten  thousand  Greeks  traversed  their  country,  after  a 
painful  march,  or  rather  engagement,  of  seven  days  ; 
and  it  is  confessed  by  their  leader,  in  his  incompara- 
ble relation  of  the  retreat,  that  they  suffered  more 
from  the  arrows  of  the  Carduchians,  than  from  the 

h  By  an  error  of  the  geographer  Ptolemy,  the  position  of  Singara 
is  removed  from  the  Aboras  to  the  Tigris,  which  may  have  produced 
the  mistake  of  Peter,  in  assigning  the  latter  river  for  the  boundary, 
instead  of  the  former.  The  line^of  the  Roman  frontier  traversed, 
but  never  followed,  the  course  of  the  Tigris. 

i  [Here  are  many  errors.  Giblon  has  confounded  the  rivers 
with  the  cities  which  were  situated  upon  them — the  Aboras  or  ra- 
ther the  Chaboras  ;  the  Araxes  of  Xenophon  has  its  source  beyond 
Ras-Ain.  or  Re-Saina  (Theodosiopolis)  about  27  leagues  from  the  Ti- 
gris; it  receives  the  waters  of  the  Mygdonius  orSaocoras.  about  33 
leagues  below  Nisibis  at  a  town  now  called  Jtl-A'ahrain. — it  does 
not  pass  under  the  walls  of  Singara,  it  is  the  Saocoras  which  passes 
through  this  place.  This  last  river  takes  its  source  near  Nisibis,  rive 
leagues  from  the  Tigris.  (Sec  D'Anv.  the  Euphrates  and  TigrisTp. 
46.  49.  50,  and  the  map.) 

To  the  east  of  the  Tieristhere  is  another  smaller  river  also  named 
Chaboras,  and  which  D'Anville  calls  the  Centritcs,  Khabour,  JVice 
phorius.  without  citing  the  authority  by  which  he  gives  it  these 
names.  Gibbon  could  not  have  intended  to  speak  of  this  river, 
which  does  not  pass  Sinsara,  neither  flows  into  the  Euphrates.  (V. 
Michael's  Supplem.  ad  lexica  hehraica,  third  part.  p.  661.  665.— G.l 

j  Proropiusde  Edificiis.  1.  ii.  c.  6. 

k  Three  of  the  provinces,  Zabdicene.  Arzanene.  and  Carduene, 
are  allowed  on  all  sides.  But  instead  of  the  other  two.  Peter  (in  Ex- 
cerpt. Leg.  p.  30.)  inserts  Rehimeiie  and  Sophene.  I  have  preferred 
Animianus,  (1.  xxv.  7.)  because  it  might  be  proved  that  Sophene  was 
never  in  the  hands  of  the  Persians,  either  before  the  reizn  of  Diocle- 
tian, or  alter  that  of  Jovian.  For  want  of  correct  maps,  like  those 
ofM.  d'Anville,  almost  all  the  moderns,  with  Tillemont  and  Vale- 
rius at  their  head,  have  imagined,  that  it  was  in  respect  to  Persia, 
and  not  to  Rome,  that  the  five  provinces  were  situate  beyond  the 
Tigris. 

i  Xeiiophon's  Anabasis,!,  iv.    Their  bows  were  three  cubiu  in 


power  of  the  great  king.1  Their  posterity,  the  Curds, 
with  very  little  alteration  either  of  name  or  manners, 
acknowledged  the  nominal  sovereignty'  of  the  Turkish 
sultan.  III.  It  is  almost  needless  to  ob- 
serve, that  Tiridates,  the  faithful  ally  ArroeMa- 
of  Rome,  was  restored  to  the  throne  of  his  fathers, 
and  that  the  rights  of  the  imperial  supremacy  were 
fully  asserted  and  secured.  The  limits  of  Armenia 
were  extended  as  far  as  the  fortress  of  Sintha  in  Me- 
dia, and  this  increase  of  dominion  was  not  so  much  an 
act  of  liberality  as  of  justice.  Of  the  provinces  al- 
ready mentioned  beyond  the  Tigris,  the  four  first  had 
been  dismembered  by  the  Parthians  from  the  crown 
cf  Armenia ; m  and  when  the  Romans  acquired  the 
possession  of  them,  they  stipulated,  at  the  expense  of 
the  usurpers,  an  ample  compensation,  which  invested 
their  ally  with  the  extensive  and  fertile  country  of 
Atropatene.  Its  principal  city,  in  the  same  situation 
perhaps  as  the  modern  Tauris,  was  frequently  hon- 
oured with  the  residence  of  Tiridates  ;  and  as  it  some- 
times bore  the  name  of  Ecbatana,  he  imitated,  in  the 
buildings  and  fortifications,  the  splendid  capital  xif  the 
Medes."  IV.  The  country  of  Iberia  was 
barren,  its  inhabitants  rude  and  savage.  Iberia- 
But  they  were  accustomed  to  the  use  of  arms,  and 
they  separated  from  the  empire  barbarians  much  fiercer 
and  more  formidable  than  themselves.  The  narrow 
defiles  of  Mount  Caucasus  were  in  their  hands,  and 
it  was  in  their  choice,  either  to  admit  or  to  exclude 
the  wandering  tribes  of  Sarmatia,  whenever  a  rapa- 
cious spirit  urged  them  to  penetrate  into  the  richer 
climes  of  the  south.0  The  nomination  of  the  kings 
of  Iberia,  which  was  Tesigired  by  the  Persian  monarch 
to  the  emperors,  contributed  to  the  strength  and  secu- 
rity of  the  Roman  power  in  Asia."  The  east  enjoyed 
a  profound  tranquillity  during  forty  years;  and  the 
treaty  between  the  rival  monarchies  was  strictly  ob- 
served till  the  death  of  Tiridates:  when  a  new  gen- 
eration, animated  with  different  views  and  different 
passions,  succeeded  to  the  government  of  the  world  ; 
and  the  grandson  of  Narses  undertook  a  long  and 
memorable  war  against  the  princes  of  the  house  of 
Constantino. 

The  arduous  work  of  rescuing  the    •     .    r  n. 

„  °        .  triumph  ol  L/lo- 

distressed  empire  from  tyrants  and  cletian  and  Max- 
barbarians,  had  now  been  completely  'mian.  AJD.  303. 
achieved  by  a  succession  of  Illyrian  pea-  ov' 
sants.  As  soon  as  Diocletian  entered  into  the  twen- 
tieth year  of  his  reign,  he  celebrated  that  memorable 
tera,  as  well  as  the  success  of  his  arms,  by  the  pomp 
of  a  Roman  triumph.0-  Maximian,  the  equal  partner 
of  his  power,  was  his  only  companion  in  the  glory  of 
that  day.  The  two  Cfesars  had  fought  and  conquered, 
but  the  merit  of  their  exploits  was  ascribed,  according 
to  the  rigour  of  ancient  maxims,  to  the  auspicious  in- 
fluence of  their  fathers  and  emperors/  The  triumph 
of  Diocletian  and  Maximian  was  less  magnificent  per- 
haps, than  those  of  Aurelian  and  Probus,  but  it  was 
dignified  by  several  circumstances  of  superior  fame 
and  good  fortune.  Africa  and  Britain,  the  Rhine, 
the  Danube,  and  the  Nile,  furnished  their  respective 
trophies ;  but  the  most  distinguished  ornament  was 
of  a  more  singular  nature,  a  Persian  victory  followed 
by  an  important  conquest.    The  representations  of 

length,  their  arrows  two  ;  they  rolled  down  stones  that  were  each 
a  waggon  load.  The  Greeks  found  a  great  many  villages  in  that 
rude  country. 

m  According  to  Eutropius  (vi.  9.  as  the  text  is  represented  by  the 
be?t  MSS.)  the  city  of  Tigranoccrta  was  in  Arzanene.  The  names 
and  situation  of  the  other  three  may  he  faintly  traced. 

n  Compare  Herodotus,  I.  i.  c.  97.  with  Moses  Choronens.  Hist.  Ar- 
men.  I.  ii.  c.  84.  and  the  map  of  Armenia  given  by  his  editors. 

°  Hiberi,  locorum  potenles.  Caspia  via  Snrmatam  in  Armenios  rap- 
tim  etfundunt.  Tacit.  Annal.  vi.  34.  See  Strabon.  Gcograph.  I.  xi. 
p.  764. 

l'  t'eler  Patricius  (in  Excerpt.  Lei.  p.  30.)  is  the  only  writer  who 
mentions  the  Iberian  article  of  the  treaty. 

q  Euseb.  in  Chron.  Pagi  ad  annum.  Till  the  discovery  of  the  trea- 
tise De  Mortibus  Perseculorum,  it  was  not  certain  that  the  triumph 
and  the  Vincenalia  were  celebrated  at  the  same  time. 

r  At  the  time  of  the  Vincenalia.  fialerins  seems  to  have  kept  his 
station  oa  the  Danube.   Sec  Lactam,  de  M.  P.  c.  38. 
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rivers,  mountains,  and  provinces,  were  carried  before 
the  imperial  car.  The  images  of  the  captive  wives, 
the  sisters,  and  the  children  of  the  great  king,  afford- 
ed a  new  and  grateful  spectacle  to  the  vanity  of  the 
people."  In  the  eyes  of  posterity  this  triumph  is  re- 
markable, by  a  distinction  of  a  less  honourable  kind. 
It  was  the  last  that  Rome  ever  beheld.  Soon  after  this 
period,  the  emperors  ceased  to  vanquish,  and  Rome 
ceased  to  be  the  capital  of  the  empire. 
ton*  absence  of  The  spot  on  which  Rome  was  found- 
the  emperors  ed,  had  been  consecrated  by  ancient 
from  Rome,  ceremonies  and  imaginary  miracles. — 
The  presence  of  some  god,  or  the  memory  of  some 
hero,  seemed  to  animate  every  part  of  the  city,  and 
the  empire  of  the  world  had  been  promised  to  the 
capitol.'  The  native  Romans  felt  and  confessed  the 
power  of  this  agreeable  illusion.  It  was  derived  from 
their  ancestors,  had  grown  up  with  their  earliest  hab- 
its of  life,  and  was  protected,  in  some  measure,  by 
the  opinion  of  political  utility.  The  form  and  the  seat 
of  government  were  intimately  blended  together,  nor 
was  it  esteemed  possible  to  transport  the  one  without 
destroying  the  other."  But  the  sovereignty  of  the 
capital  was  gradually  annihilated  in  the  extent  of  con- 
quest;  the  provinces  rose  to  the  same  level,  and  the 
vanquished  nations  acquired  the  name  and  privileges, 
without  imbibing  the  partial  affections,  of  Romans. 
During  a  long  period,  however,  the  remains  of  tiie  an- 
cient constitution,  and  the  influence  of  custom,  pre- 
served the  dignity  of  Rome.  The  emperors,  though 
perhaps  of  African  or  Illyrian  extraction,  respected 
their  adopted  country,  as  the  seat  of  their  power,  and 
the  centre  of  their  extensive  dominions.  The  emer- 
gencies of  war  very  frequently  required  their  presence 
on  the  frontiers  ;  but  Diocletian  and  Maximian  were 
the  first  Roman  princes  who  fixed,  in  time  of  peace, 
their  ordinary  residence  in  the  provinces ;  and  their 
conduct,  however  it  might  be  suggested  by  private 
motives,  was  justified  by  very  specious  considerations 
of  policy.  The  court  of  the  emperor  of  the  west  was, 
Their  residence  for  the  most  part,  established  at  Milan, 
at  Milan,  whose  situation,  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps, 
appeared  far  more  convenient  than  that  of  Rome,  for 
the  important  purpose  of  watching  the  motions  of  the 
barbarians  of  Germany.  Milan  soon  assumed  the 
splendour  of  an  imperial  city.  The  houses  are  de- 
scribed as  numerous  and  well-built;  the  manners  of 
the  people  as  polished  and  liberal.  A  circus,  a  thea- 
tre, a  mint,  a  palace,  baths,  which  bore  the  name 
of  their  founder  Maximian  ;  porticoes  adorned  with 
statues,  and  a  double  circumference  of  walls,  contri- 
buted to  the  beauty  of  the  new  capital ;  nor  did  it 
seem  oppressed  even  by  the  proximity  of  Rome.11  To 
rival  the  majesty  of  Rome  was  the 
ambition  likewise  of  Diocletian,  who 
employed  his  leisure,  and  the  wealth  of  the  east, 
in  the  embellishment  of  Nicomedia,  a  city  placed 
on  the  verge  of  Europe  and  Asia,  almost  at  an  equal 

»  Eutropius  (ix.  27.)  mentions  them  as  a  part  of  the  triumph.  As 
the  persons  hart  been  restored  to  Narses,  nothing  more  than  their 
images  could  he  exhibited. 

I  Livy  gives  us  a  speech  of  Camillus  on  that  subject,  (v.  51—55.) 
full  of  eloquence  and  sensibility,  in  opposition  to  a  desijrn  of  remov- 
ing the  seat  of  government  from  Rome  to  the  neighbouring  city  of 
Veil. 

u  Julius  Cesar  was  rcproarhed  with  the  intention  of  removing  the 
empire  to  Ilium  or  Alexandria.  See  Sueton.  in  Coesar.  c.  79.  Ac- 
cording to  the  ingenious  conjecture  of  Le  Fevre  and  Dacier,  the  third 
ode  of  the  third  book  of  Horace  was  intended  to  divert  Augustus 
from  the  execution  of  a  similar  design. 

i  See  Aurelius  Victor,  who  likewise  mentions  the  buildinss  erected 
by  Maximian  at  Carthage,  probably  during  the  Moorish  war. 
shall  insert  some  verses  of  Ausonius  de  Clar.  Urb.  v. 
Et  Mediolani  mira  omnia:  copia  rerum  ; 
Innutnerie  cuKn-que  domus  ;  facunda  virorum 
Ingenia,  et  mores  Iffiti,  turn  duplice  muro 
Amplificata  lori  species;  populique  voluptas 
Circus;  et  inrlusi  moles  cuneata  Tbeatri 
Tempht,  Palni inrrque  arces,  opulensque  Moneta, 
Et  Renin  fferculfii  celebri  sub  honore  lavacri. 
Cunctaque  inarmorcis  omnia  Pcrislyla  sicnis; 
Micniaque  in  valli  furmnui  circuindala  labro, 
Omnia  qua-  magnis  operum  velut  arnula  formis 
Excellunt ;  nee  juncta  premit  vicinia  Roma;. 

Vol.  I  S 


and  Nicomedia, 


distance  between  the  Danube  and  the  Euphrates.  By 
the  taste  of  the  monarch,  and  at  the  expense  of  the 
people,  Nicomedia  acquired,  in  the  space  of  a  few 
years,  a  degree  of  magnificence  which  might  appear 
to  have  required  the  labour  of  ages,  and  became  infe- 
rior only  to  Rome,  Alexandria,  and  Antioch,  in  extent 
or  populousness.''  The  life  of  Diocletian  and  Maxi- 
mian was  a  life  of  action,  and  a  considerable  portion 
of  it  was  spent  in  camps,  or  in  their  long  and  frequent 
marches  ;  but  whenever  the  public  business  allowed 
them  any  relaxation,  they  seem  to  have  retired  with 
pleasure  to  their  favourite  residences  of  Nicomedia 
and  Milan.  Till  Diocletian,  in  the  twentieth  year  of 
his  reign,  celebrated  his  Roman  triumph,  it  is  ex- 
tremely doubtful  whether  he  ever  visited  the  ancient 
capital  of  the  empire.  Even  on  that  memorable  oc- 
casion his  stay  did  not  exceed  two  months.  Disgust- 
ed with  the  licentious  familiarity  of  the  people,  he 
quitted  Rome  with  precipitation  thirteen  days  before 
it  was  expected  that  he  should  have  appeared  in  the 
senate,  invested  with  the  ensigns  of  the  consular  dig- 
nity';1 

The  dislike  expressed  by  Diocletian  Debasement  of 
towards  Rome  and  Roman  freedom,  was  Rome  and  of  the 
not  the  effect  of  momentary  caprice,  but  9enate- 
the  result  of  the  most  artful  policy.  That  crafty 
prince  had  framed  a  new  system  of  imperial  govern- 
ment, which  was  afterwards  completed  by  the  family 
of  Constantine;  and  as  the  image  of  the  old  consti- 
tution was  religiously  preserved  in  the  senate,  he  re- 
solved to  deprive  that  order  of  its  small  remains  of 
power  and  consideration.  We  may  recollect,  about, 
eight  years  before  the  elevation  of  Diocletian,  the 
transient  greatness,  and  the  ambitious  hopes,  of  the 
Roman  senate.  As  long  as  that  enthusiast  prevailed, 
man}'  of  the  nobles  imprudently  displayed  their  zeal 
in  the  cause  of  freedom  ;  and  after  the  successors  of 
Probus  had  withdrawn  their  countenance  from  the  re- 
publican party,  the  senators  were  unable  to  disguise 
their  impotent  resentment.  As  the  sovereign  of  Italy, 
Maximian  was  intrusted  with  the  care  of  extinguish- 
ing this  troublesome,  rather  than  dangerous,  spirit,  and 
the  task  was  perfectly  suited  to  his  cruel  temper.  The 
most  illustrious  members  of  the  senate,  whom  Dio- 
cletian  always  affected  to  esteem,  were  involved,  by 
his  colleague,  in  the  accusation  of  imaginary  plots; 
and  the  possession  of  an  elegant  villa,  or  a  well  culti- 
vated estate,  was  interpreted  as  a  convincing  evidence 
of  guilt.1  The  camp  of  the  praetorians,  which  had  so 
long  oppressed,  began  to  protect,  the  majesty  of  Rome  ; 
and  as  those  haughty  troops  were  conscious  of  the  de- 
cline of  their  power,  they  were  naturally  disposed  to 
unite  their  strength  with  the  authority  of  the  senate. 
By  the  prudent  measures  of  Diocletian,  tire  numbers 
of  the  praHorians  were  insensibly  reduced,  their  pri- 
vileges abolished,*  and  their  place  supplied  by  two 
faithful  legions  of  Illyricum,  who,  under  ncw  bodies  of 
the  new  titles  of  Jovians  and  Herculians,  guards,  Jovians 
were  appointed  to  perform  the  service  and  Hercullans- 
of  the  imperial  guards.c  But  the  most  fatal  though  secret 
wound,  which  the  senate  received  from  the  hands  of 
Diocletian  and  Maximian,  was  inflicted  by  the  inevit- 
able operation  of  their  absence.  As  long  as  the  em- 
perors resided  at  Rome,  that  assembly  might  be  op- 
pressed, but  it  could  scarcely  be  neglected.    The  suc- 

y  Lactam,  de  M.  P.  c.  17.    Libanius,  Orat.  viii.  p.  203. 

z  Lactant.  de  M.  P.  c.  17.  On  a  similar  occasion,  Ammianus  men- 
tions the  dicarAtas  plebis,  as  not  very  agreeable  to  an  imperial  ear. 
(See  I.  xvi.  c.  10.) 

a  LactantiUB  accuses  Maximian  of  destroying  fictis  criminationibus 
luminasenatus.  (De.  M.  P.  c.  8.)  Aurelius  Victor  speaks  very  doubt- 
fully of  the  faith  of  Diocletian  towards  his  friends. 

t>  Truncatn?  vires  urhis,  imminuto  pratoriarum  cohorlium  atque  in 
armis  vulgi  numero.  Aurelius  Victor.  Lac^antius  attributes  to  Ga- 
lerius  the  prosecution  of  the  same  plan  (c.  26.) 

c  They  were  old  corps  stationed  in  Illyricum;  and  according  to 
the  ancient  establishment,  they  each  consisted  of  six  thousand  men. 
Thev  had  acquired  much  reputation  by  the  use  of  the  plumbatce,  or 
darts  loaded  with  lead.  Each  soldier  carried  rive  of  these,  which  he 
darted  from  a  considerable  distance,  with  great  strength  and  dex- 
terity.  See  Vegetius,  i.  17. 
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cessors  of  Augustus  exercised  the  power  of  dictating 
whatever  laws  their  wisdom  or  caprice  might  suggest ; 
but  those  laws  were  ratified  by  the  sanction  of  the 
senate.  The  model  of  ancient  freedom  was  preserved 
in  its  deliberations  and  decrees  ;  and  wise  princes, 
who  respected  the  prejudices  of  the  Roman  people, 
were  in  some  measure  obliged  to  assume  the  language 
and  behaviour  suitable  to  the  general  and  first  magis- 
trate of  the  republic.  In  the  armies  and  in  the  pro- 
vinces, they  displayed  the  dignity  of  monarchs ;. 
and  when  they  fixed  their  residence  at  a  distance  from 
the  capital,  they  for  ever  laid  aside  the  dissimulation 
which  Augustus  had  recommended  to  his  successors. 
In  the  exercise  of  the  legislative  as  well  as  the  exe- 
cutive power,  the  sovereign  advised  with  his  ministers, 
instead  of  consulting  the  great  council  of  the  nation. 
The  name  of  the  senate  wTas  mentioned  with  honour 
till  the  last  period  of  the  empire;  the  vanity  of  its 
members  was  still  flattered  with  honorary  distinc- 
tions ;d  but  the  assembly  which  had  so  long  been  the 
source,  and  so  long  the  instrument,  of  power,  was  re- 
spectfully suffeTeHto  sink  into  oblivion.  The  senate^, 
of  Rome,  losing  all  connexion  with  the  imperial  court 
and  the  actual  constitution,  was  left  a  venerable  but 
useless  monument  of  antiquity  on  the  Capitoline  hill. 
Civil  magisira-  When  the  Roman  princes  had  lost 
cies.  laid  aside,  sight  of  the  senate  and  of  their  ancient 
capital,  they  easily  forgot  the  origin  and  nature  of 
their  legal  power.  The  civil  offices  of  consul,  of  pro- 
consul, of  censor,  and  of  tribune,  by  the  union  of  which 
it  had  been  formed,  betrayed  to  the  people  its  repub- 
lican extraction.  Those  modest  titles  were  laid  aside ;  ' 
and  if  they  still  distinguished  their  high  station  by  the 
appellation  of  emperor,  or  imptrator,  that  word  was 
understood  \g  a  new  and  more  dignified  sense,  and  no 
longer  denoted  the  general  of  the  Roman  armies,  but 
Imperial  digBity  the  sovereign  of  the  Roman  world.  The 
and  tiles,  name  of  emperor,  which  was  at  first  of 
a  military  nature,  was  associated  with  another  of  a 
more  servile  kind.  The  epithet  of  Bominus,  or  lord,  in 
its  primitive  signification,  was  expressive,  not  of  the 
authority  of  a  prince  over  his  subjects,  or  of  a  comman- 
der over  his  soldiers,  but  of  the  despotic  power  of  a  mas- 
ter over  his  domestic  slave.'  Viewing  it  in  that  odious 
light,  it  had  been  rejected  with  abhorrence  by  the  first 
Ceesars.  Their  resistance  insensibly  became  more 
feeble,  and  the  name  less  odious:  till  at  length  the 
style  of  our  lord  and  emperor  was  not  only  bestowed 
by  flattery,  but  was  regularly  admitted  into  the  laws 
and  public  monuments.  Such  lofty  epithets  were  suf- 
ficient to  elate  and  satisfy  the  most  excessive  vanity  ; 
and  if  the  successors  of  Diocletian  still  declined  the 
title  of  king,  it  seems  to  have  been  the  effect  not  so 
much  of  their  moderation  as  of  their  delicacy.  \\  her- 
ever  the  Latin  tongue  was  in  use,  (and  it  was  the  lan- 
guage of  government  throughout  the  empire,)  the  im- 
perial title,  as  it  was  peculiar  to  themselves,  conveyed 
a  more  respectable  idea  than  the  name  of  king,  which 
they  must  have  shared  with  a  hundred  barbarian  chief- 
tains; or  which,  at  the  best,  they  could  derive  only 
from  Romulus  or  from  Tarquin.  But  the  sentiments 
of  the  east  were  very  different  from  those  of  the  west. 
From  the  earliest  period  of  history,  the  sovereigns  of 
Asia  had  been  celebrated  in  the  Greek  language  by 
the  title  of  basikus,  or  king;  and  since  it  was  consid- 
ered as  the  first  distinction  among  men,  it  was  soon 
employed  by  the  servile  provincials  of  the  east,  in 


&  See  the  Theodosian  Code,  I.  vi.  tit.  ii.  with  Godefroy-s  commen- 
tary. 

«  See  the  twelfth  dissertation  in  Spanheim's  excellent  work  de  Usu 
Kumisinatum.  From  medals,  inscriptions,  and  historians,  he  ex- 
amines every  title  separately,  and  traces  it  from  Augustus  to  the  mo- 
ment of  its  disappearing. 

'  Pliny  (in  Panegyr.  c.  ?.  55,  &c  )  speaks  of  dominus  with  execra- 
tion, as  synonymous  to  tyrant,  and  opposite  to  prince.  And  the  same 
Pliny  regularly  gives  that  title  (in  the  tenth  book  of  the  epistles)  to 
bis  friend  rather  than  master,  the  virtuous  Trajan.  This  strange 
contradiction  puzzles  the  commentators,  who  think,  and  the  trans- 
lators, who  can  write. 


their  humble  addresses  to  the  Reman  throne.*  Even 
the  attributes,  or  at  least  the  tilths,  of  the  Divinity, 
were  usurped  by  Diocletian  and  Maximian,  who  trans- 
mitted them  to  a  succession  of  Christian  emperors.b 
Such  extravagant  compliments,  however,  soon  lose 
their  impiety  by  losing  their  meaning  ;  and  when  the 
ear  is  once  accustomed  to  the  sound,  they  are  heard 
with  indifference,  as  vague,  though  excessive,  profes- 
sions of  respect. 

From  the  time  of  Augustus  to  that  of  Diocletian  as- 
Diocletian,  the  Roman  princes  convers-sur"esth«  diadem, 

\      ...  '  ,       and  introduces  the 

ing  in  a  familiar  manner  among  their  p,.rsjan  ceremo- 
fellow-citizens,  were  saluted  only  withnial. 
the  same  respect  that  was  usually  paid  to  senators  and 
magistrates.  Their  principal  distinction  was  the  im- 
perial or  military  robe  of  purple  ;  whilst  the  senatorial 
garment  was  marked  by  a  broad,  and  the  equestrian 

^by  a  narrow,  band  or  stripe  of  the  same  honourable 
colour.'  The  pride,  or  rather  the  policy,  of  Diocletian, 
engaged  that  artful  prince  to  introduce  the  stately 
magnificence  of  the  court  of  Persia.'    He  ventured  to 

■  assume  the  diadem,  an  ornament  detested  by  the  Ro- 
mans as  the  odious  ensign  of  royalty,  and  the  use  of 
which  had  been  considered  as  the  most  desperate  act 
of  the  madness  of  Caligula.  It  was  no  more  than  a 
broad  white  fillet  set  with  pearls,  which  encircled  the 
^mperor's  head.  The  sumptuous  robes  of  Diocletian 
and  his  successors  were  of  silk  and  gold  ;  and  it  is 
remarked  with  indignation,  that  even  their  shoes  were 
studded  with  the  most  precious  gems.  The  access  to 
their  sacred  person  was  every  day  rendered  more  dif- 
ficult, by  the  institution  of  new  forms  and  ceremonies. 
The  avenues  of  the  palace  were  strictly  guarded  by  the 
various  schools,  as  they  began  to  be  called,  of  domestic 
officers.  The  interior  apartments  were  intrusted  to 
the  jealous  vigilance  of  the  eunuchs;  the  increase  of 
whose  numbers  and  influence  was  the  most  infallible 
symptom  of  the  progress  of  despotism.  When  a  sub- 
ject was  at  length  admitted  to  the  imperial  presence, 
he  was  obliged,  whatever  might  be  his  rank,  to  fall 
prostrate  on  the  ground,  and  to  adore,  according  to  the 
eastern  fashion,  the  divinity  of  his  lord  and  master.1 
Diocletian  was  a  man  of  sense,  who,  in  the  course  of, 
private  as  well  as  public  life,  had  formed  a  just  est!-; 
mate  both  of  himself  and  of  mankind  :  nor  is  it  east: 
to  conceive,  that  in  substituting  the  manners  of  Persia 
to  those  of  Rome,  he  was  seriously  actuated  by  sq 
mean  a  principle  as  that  of  vanity.  He  flattered  him- 
self, that  an  ostentation  of  splendour  and  luxury  would 
subdue  the  imagination  of  the  multitude;  that  the 
monarch  would  be  less  exposed  to  the  rude  licence  of 

e  Synesius  de  Regno,  Edit.  Petav.  p.  15.  I  am  indebted  for  this 
quotation  to  the  Abbe  de  la  Bleterie. 

a  See  Vendale  de  Consecrationc,  p.  354,  &c.  It  was  customary- 
for  the  emperors  to  mention  (in  the  preamble  of  laws)  their  numen, 
sacred  majesty,  divine  oracles,  Sec.  According  to  Tillcmont,  Gre- 
gory of  Xazianzen  complains  most  bitterly  the  profanation,  especi- 
ally when  it  was  practised  by  an  Ariau  emperor. 

'  [In  the  time  of  the  republic,  says  Hegewisch,  when  the  consuls, 
the  praetors,  and  other  magistrates,  appeared  in  public  to  attend  to 
the  duties  of  their  office,  their  dignity  was  announced  both  by  the 
insignia  which  usase  had  sanctioned,  and  by  the  brilliant  retinue  by 
which  they  were  attended.  But  this  dignity  was  attached  to  theof- 
fice.  and  not  to  the  individual ;  this  pomp  belonged  to  the  magistrate 
and  not  to  the  man.  The  consul  attended  in  the  Comitia  by  the 
whole  senate,  the  pra?tors,  thequestors,  the  ediles,  the  lictors.  the  ap- 
paritors, and  the  heralds,  upon  entering  hisown  mansion,  was  served 
only  by  his  freedmen  and  slaves.  The  first  emperors  went  no  fur- 
ther ;  Tiberius  for  his  own  personal  attendance  had  but  a  moderate 
mini  tier  of  slaves,  and  some  freedmen.  (Tacitus,  Ann.  lv.  7.)  But 
as  the  forms  of  republicanism,  one  after  another,  vanished,  the  incli- 
nation of  the  emperors  to  surround  their  persons  with  magnificent 
pageantry,  manifested  itself  more  and  more.  The  whole  magnificence 
and  the  ceremony  of  the  east  was  introduced  under  Diocletian,  and 
Constanline  gave  his  sanction  to  it.  His  palaces,  his  wardrobe,  his 
table,  everything  pertaining  to  him,  then  distinguished  the  emperor 
from  his  subjects,  much  more  than  his  high  dignity.  The  organiza- 
tion which  Diocletian  gave  his  new  court,  attached  less  honour  and 
distinction  to  office,  than  to  the  service  rendered  to  the  nieml^rs  of 
the  imperial  family.  (Hegewisch,  Essai.  Hist,  sur  les  finances  ro- 
maines.  in  German,  p.  9.49.* 

Few  historians  have  characterised  in  a  more  puilosophic  manner 
the  influence  of  "a  new  institution. — f?.] 

J  See  Spanheim  de  Usu  Numismat.  Dissertat.  xii. 

k  Aurelius  Victor.  Eutropius.  ix.  26.  It  appears  by  the  panegy- 
rists, that  the  Romans  were  soon  reconciled  to  the  name  and  cere- 
mony of  adoration. 
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the  people  and  the  soldiers,  as  his  person  was  seclud- 
ed from  the  public  view  ;  and  that  habits  of  submis- 
sion would  insensibly  be  productive  of  sentiments  of 
veneration.  Like  the  modesty  affected  by  Augustus, 
the  state  maintained  by  Diocletian  was  a  theatrical  re- 
presentation ;  but  it  must  be  confessed,  that  of  the  two 
comedies,  the  former  was  of  a  much  more  liberal  and 
manly  character  than  the  latter.  It  was  the  aim 
the  one  to  disguise,  and  the  object  of  the  other  to  dis 
play,  the  unbounded  power  which  the  emperors  pos 
sessed  over  the  Roman  world. 
»,    r       r   .      Ostentation  was  the  first  principle  of 

New  form  of  ad-  ...      1_  .  \ 

ministration,  two  the  new  system  instituted  by  Diocletian. 
e.""'1"r".l''andtw°  Tne  sec°nd  was  division.  He  divided 
the  empire,  the  provinces,  and  every 
branch  of  the  civil  as  well  as  military  administration. 
He  multiplied  the  wheels  of  the  machine  of  govern- 
ment, and  rendered  its  operations  less  rapid  but  more 
secure.  Whatever  advantages  and  whatever  defects 
might  attend  these  innovations,  they  must  be  ascribed 
in  a  very  great  degree  to  the  first  inventor ;  but  as  the 
new  frame  of  policy  was  gradually  improved  and  com- 
pleted by  succeeding  princes,  it  will  be  more  satisfac- 
tory to  delay  the  consideration  of  it  till  the  season  of 
its  full  maturity  and  perfection.1  Reserving,  therefore, 
for  the  reign  of  Constantine  a  more  exact  picture  of 
the  new  empire,  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  de- 
scribing the  principal  and  decisive  outline,  as  it  was 
traced  by  the  hand  of  Diocletian.  He  had  associated 
three  colleagues  in  the  exercise  of  the  supreme  power; 
and  as  he  was  convinced  that  the  abilities  of  a  single 
man  were  inadequate  to  the  public  defence,  he  consi- 
dered the  joint  administration  of  four  princes  not  as  a 
temporary  expedient,  but  as  a  fundamental  law  of  the 
constitution.  It  was'  his  intention,  that  the  two  elder 
princes  should  be  distinguished  by  the  use  of  the  dia- 
dem, and  the  title  of  Augusti .-  that,  as  affection  or 
esteem  might  direct  their  choice,  they  should  regular- 
ly call  to  their  assistance  two  subordinate  colleagues  ; 
and  that  the  C&sars,  rising  in  their  turn  to  the  first 
rank,  should  supply  an  uninterrupted  succession  of 
emperors.  The  empire  was  divided  into  four  parts. 
The  east  and  Italy  were  the  most  honourable,  the 
Danube  and  the  Rhine  the  most  laborious,  stations. 
The  former  claimed  the  presence  of  the  Augusli,  the 
latter  were  intrusted  to  the  administration  of  the 
sars.  The  strength  of  the  legions  was  in  the  harlds  of 
the  four  partners  of  sovereignty,  and  the  despair  of 
successively  vanquishing  four  formidable  rivals,  might 
intimidate  the  ambition  of  an  aspiring  general.  In 
their  civil  government,  the  emperors  were  supposed  to 
exercise  the  undivided  power  of  the  monarch,  and 
their  edicts,  inscribed  with  their  joint  names,  we^e  re- 
ceived in  all  the  provinces,  as  promulgated  by  their 
mutual  councils  and  authority.  Notwithstanding  these 
precautions,  the  political  union  of  the  Roman  world 
■was  gradually  dissolved,  and  a  principle  of  division 
was  introduced  which  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  oc- 
casioned the  perpetual  separation  of  the  eastern  and 
western  empires. 

.  ..,  The  system  of  Diocletian  was  accom- 

li'i'ri  else  ol  luxes  . 

panied  with  another  very  material  disad- 
vantage, wrhich  cannot  even  at  present  be  totally  over- 
looked ;  a  more  expensive  establishment,  and  conse- 
quently an  increase  of  taxes,  and  the  oppression  of  the 
people.  Instead  of  a  modest  family  of  slaves  and  freed- 
inen,  such  as  had  contented  the  simple  greatness  of 
Augustus  and  Trajan,  three  or  four  magnificent  courts 
were  established  in  the  various  parts  of  the  empire, 
and  as  many  Roman  /rings  contended  with  each  other 
and  with  the  Persian  monarch  for  the  vain  superiority 
of  pomp  and  luxury.  The  number  of  ministers,  of 
magistrates,  of  officers,  and  of  servants,  who  filled  the 
different  departments  of  the  state,  was  multiplied  be- 


1  The  innovations  introduced  by  Diocletian,  are  chiefly  deduced, 
1st,  fioni  some  very  strong  passages  in  Lac;antius;  and,  2dly,  from 
the  new  and  various  offices,  which,  in  the  Thcodosian  code,  appear 
already  established  in  lice  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Constantine. 


yond  the  example  of  former  times ;  and  (if  we  may 
borrow  the  warm  expression  of  a  contemporary)  "when 
the  proportion  of  those  who  received  exceeded  the  pro- 
portion of  those  who  contributed,  the  provinces  were 
oppressed  by  the  weight  of  tributes."  ■  From  this 
period  to  the  extinction  of  the  empire,  it  would  he  easy 
to  deduce  an  uninterrupted  series  of  clamours  and  com- 
plaints. According  to  his  religion  and  situation,  each 
writer  chooses  either  Diocletian,  or  Constantine,  or 
Valens,  orTheodosius,  for  the  object  of  his  invectives; 
but  they  unanimously  agree  in  representing  the  bur- 
then of  the  public  impositions,  and  particularly  the 
land-tax  and  capitation,  as  the  intolerable  and  increas- 
ing grievance  of  their  own  times.  From  such  a  con- 
currence, an  impartial  historian,  who  is  obliged  to 
extract  truth  from  satire,  as  well  as  from  panegyric, 
will  he  inclined  to  divide  the  blame  among  the  princes 
whom  they  accuse,  and  to  ascribe  their  exactions 
much  less  to  their  personal  vices,  than  to  the  uniform 
system  of  their  administration.  The  emperor  Diocle- 
tian was  indeed  the  author  of  that  system  ;  but  during 
his  reign,  the  growing  evil  was  confined  within  the 
bounds  of  modesty  and  discretion,  and  he  deserves  the 
reproach  of  establishing  pernicious  precedents,  rather 
than  of  exercising  actual  oppression."  It  may  be 
added,  that  his  revenues  were  managed  with  prudent 
economy ;  and  that  after  all  the  current  expenses  were 
discharged,  there  still  remained  in  the  imperial  trea- 
sury an  ample  provision  either  for  judicious  liberality 
or  for  any  emergency  of  the  state. 

It  was  in  the  twenty-first  year  of  his  Abdication  of 
reign  that  Diocletian  executed  his  me-  Diocletian  and 
morable  resolution  of  abdicating  the  em-  Mu*lmlan- 
pire  ;  an  action  more  naturally  to  have  been  expected 
from  the  elder  or  the  younger  Antoninus,  than  from  a 
prince  who  had  never  practised  the  lessons  of  philoso- 
phy either  in  the  attainment  or  in  the  use  of  supreme 
power.  Diocletian  acquired  the  glory  of  giving  to  the 
world  the  first  example  of  a  resignation,"  which  has 
not  been  very  frequently  imitated  by  Resemblance  to 
succeeding  monarchs.  The  parallel  of  Charles  the  fifth. 
Charles  the  fifth,  however,  will  naturally  offer  itself  to 
our  mind,  not  only  since  the  eloquence  of  a  modern 
historian  has  rendered  that  name  so  familiar  to  an  Eng- 
lish reader,  but  from  the  very  striking  resemblance 
between  the  characters  of  the  two  emperors,  whose 
political  abilities  were  superior  to  their  military 
genius,  and  whose  specious  virtues  were  much  less 
the  effect  of  nature  than  of  art.  The  abdication  of 
OharleS  appears  to  have  been  hastened  by  the  vicis- 
situdes of  fortune ;  and  the  disappointment  of  his 
favourite  schemes  urged  him  to  relinquish  a  power 
which  he  found  inadequate  to  his  ambition.  But 
the  reign  of  Diocletian  had  flowed  with  a  tide  of 
uninterrupted  success ;  nor  was  it  till  after  he  had 
vanquished  all  his  enemies,  and  accomplished  all 
his  designs,  that  he  seems  to  have  entertained  any 
serious  thoughts  of  resigning  the  empire.  Neither 
Charles  nor  Diocletian  were  arrived  at  a  very  advanced 
period  of  life ;  since  the  one  was  only  fifty-five,  and 
the  other  was  no  more  than  fifty-nine,  years  of  age ; 
but  the  active  life  of  those  princes,  their  wars  and 
journeys,  the  cares  of  royalty,  and  their  application  to 
business,  had  already  impaired  their  constitution,  and 
brought  on  the  infirmities  of  a  premature  old  age.? 

Notwithstanding  the  severity  of  a  very     a  D  304 
cold  and  rainy  winter,  Diocletian  left  Long  iiinr--sof 
Italy  soon  after  the  ceremony  of  his  tri-  Diocletian; 
umph,  and  began  his  progress  towards  the  east,  round 


m  Lactatit.  de  M.  P.  c.  7. 

n  Indicta  lex  nova  qua>  sane  illorum  tempornm  modestiS  tolera- 
bili8,  in  perniciem  processit.  Aurel.  Victor,  who  has  treated  the 
character  of  Diocletian  with  jiood  sense,  though  in  bad  Latin. 

°  Solus  omnium,  post  cpndituin  Romauum  miperium,  qui  ex  tanto 
fasti^io  sponte  ad  privata;  vita;  statum  civilitalemque  reniearet. 
Eutrop.  ix.2S. 

p  The  particulars  of  the  journey  and  illness  are  taken  from  Lac- 
tantius.  (c.  17.)  who  may  sometimes  be  admitted  as  an  evidence  of 
public  fac'.s,  though  very  seldom  of  private  anecdotes. 
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the  circuit  of  the  Illyrian  provinces.  From  the  incle-  I 
mency  of  the  weather,  and  the  fatigue  of  the  journey, 
he  soon  contracted  a  slow  illness  ;  and  though  he  made 
easy  marches,  and  was  generally  carried  in  a  close  lit- 
ter, his  disorder,  before  he  arrived  at  Nicomedia,  about 
the  end  of  summer,  was  become  very  serious  and 
alarming.  During  the  whole  winter  he  was  confined 
to  his  palace  :  his  danger  inspired  a  general  and  unaf- 
fected concern;  but  the  people  could  only  judge  of 
the  various  alterations  of  his  health  from  the  joy  or 
consternation  which  they  discovered  in  the  counte- 
nances and  behaviour  of  his  attendants.  The  rumour 
of  his  death  was  for  some  time  universally  believed, 
and  it  was  supposed  to  be  concealed,  with  a  view  to 
prevent  the  troubles  that  might  have  happened  during 
the  absence  of  the  Caesar  Galerius.  At  length,  how- 
ever, on  the  first  of  March,  Diocletian  once  more  ap- 
peared in  public,  but  so  pale  and  emaciated,  that  he 
could  scarcely  have  been  recognised  by  those  to  whom 
his  person  was  the  most  familiar.  It 

His  prudence.  \  3    .  •   r  n      .  _ 

was  to  put  an  end  to  the  painful  strug- 
gle, which  he  had  sustained  during  more  than  a  year, 
between  the  care  of  his  health  and  that  of  his  dignity. 
The  former  required  indulgence  and  relaxation,  the  lat- 
ter compelled  him  to  direct,  from  the  bed  of  sickness, 
the  administration  of  a  great  empire.  He  resolved  to 
pass  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  honourable  repose,  to 
place  his  glory  beyond  the  reach  of  fortune,  and  to  re- 
linquish the  theatre  of  the  world  to  his  younger  and 
more  active  associates.' 

The  ceremony  of  his  abdication  was  performed  in  a 
spacious  plain,  about  three  miles  from  Nicomedia. 
The  emperor  ascended  a  lofty  throne,  and  in  a  speech, 
full  of  reason  and  dignity,  declared  his  intention,  both 
to  the  people  and  to  the  soldiers  who  were  assembled 
on  this  extraordinary  occasion.  As  soon  as  he  had 
A  D  305  Ma  l  divested  himself  of  the  purple,  he  with- 
°'  drew  from  the  gazing  multitude;  and 

traversing  the  city  in  a  covered  chariot,  proceeded, 
without  delay,  to  the  favourite  retirement  which  he  had 
chosen  in  his  native  country  of  Dalmatia.    On  the 

Compliance  of  same  day,  which  was  the  first  of  May,' 
Maximian.  Maximian,  as  it  had  been  previously 
concerted,  made  his  resignation  of  the  imperial  dignity 
at  Milan.  Even  in  the  splendour  of  the  Roman  tri- 
umph, Diocletian  had  meditated  his  design,  of  abdi- 
cating the  government.  As  he  wished  to  secure  the 
obedience  of  Maximian,  he  exacted  from  him,  either  a 
general  assurance  that  he  would  submit  his  actions  to 
the  authority  of  his  benefactor,  or  a  particular  promise 
that  he  would  descend  from  the  throne,  whenever  he 
should  receive  the  advice  and  the  example.  This  en- 
gagement, though  it  was  confirmed  by  the  solemnity 
of  an  oath  before  the  altar  of  the  Capitoline  Jupiter,* 
would  have  proved  a  feeble  restraint  on  the  fierce  tem- 
per of  Maximian,  whose  p-ssion  was  the  love  of 
power,  and  who  neither  desired  present  tranquillity  nor 
future  reputation.  But  he  yielded,  however  reluctant- 
ly, to  the  ascendant  which  his  wiser  colleague  had 
acquired  over  him,  and  retired,  immediately  after  his 
abdication,  to  a  villa  in  Lueania,  where  it  was  almost 
impossible  that  such  an  impatient  spirit  could  find  any 
lasting  tranquillity. 

Retirement  of  Diocletian,  who,  from  a  servile  ori- 
Diocletianat  Sa- gin,  had  raised  himself  to  the  throne, 
lona-  passed  the  nine  last  years  of  his  life  in 

a  private  condition.  Reason  had  dictated,  and  content 
seems  to  have  accompanied,  his  retreat,  in  which  he 
enjoyed  for  a  long  time  the  respect  of  those  princes 

q  Aurelius  Victor  ascribes  the  abdication,  which  had  been  st>  vari- 
ously accounted  for.  to  two  causes.  1st,  Diocletian's  contempt  of  am. 
hition  ;  and  2dly,  Bis  apprehension  of  impending  troubles.  One  of 
the  panegyrists  (vi.  9.)  mentions  the  ace  and  inhrmitiesof  Diocletian, 
as  a  very  natural  reason  for  his  retirement. 

'  The  difficulties  as  well  as  mistakes  attending  the  dates,  both  of 
the  year  and  of  the  day  of  Diocletian's  abdication,  are  perfectly 
cleared  up  by  Tiltemoht,  (Hist,  des  F.nipereurs.tom.  iv.  p.  525,  note 
19.)  and  by  Pagi  ad  annum. 

•  Fee  Panegyr.  Veter.  vi.  9.  The  oration  was  pronounced  after 
Maximian  had  reiisaumod  the  purple. 


to  whom  he  had  resigned  the  possession  of  the  world.' 
It  is  seldom  that  minds,  long  exercised  in  business, 
have  formed  any  habits  of  conversing  with  them- 
selves, and  in  the  loss  of  power  they  principally  re- 
gret the  want  of  occupation.  The  amusements  of  let- 
ers  and  of  devotion,  which  afford  so  many  resources 
in  solitude,  were  incapable  of  fixing  the  attention  of 
Diocletian  ;  but  he  had  preserved,  or  at  least  he  soon 
recovered,  a  taste  for  the  most  innocent  as  well  as 
natural  pleasures,  and  his  leisure  hours  were  suffi- 
ciently employed  in  building,  planting,  and  garden- 
ing. His  answer  to  Maximian  is  deservedly  cele- 
brated. He  was  solicited  by  that  rest-  Hia  pni,0S0I,hVj 
less  old  man  to  re-assume  the  reins  of 
government,  and  the  imperial  purple.  He  rejected  the 
temptation  with  a  smile  of  pity,  calmly  observing, 
that  if  he  could  show  Maximian  the  cabbages  which 
he  had  planted  with  his  own  hands  at  Salona,  he 
should  no  longer  be  urged  to  relinquish  the  enjoyment 
of  happiness  for  the  pursuit  of  power."  In  his  con- 
versations with  his  friends,  he  frequently  acknowledg- 
ed, that  of  all  arts,  the  most  difficult  was  the  art  of 
reigning ;  and  he  expressed  himself  on  that  favourite 
topic  with  a  degree  of  warmth  which  could  be  the  re- 
sult only  of  experience.  "  How  often,"  was  he  ac- 
customed to  say,  "  is  it  the  interest  of  four  or  five 
ministers  to  combine  together  to  deceive  their  sove- 
reign !  Secluded  from  mankind  by  his  exalted  dignity, 
the  truth  is  concealed  from  his  knowledge ;  he  can. 
see  only  with  their  eyes,  he  hears  nothing  but  their 
misrepresentations.  He  confers  the  most  important 
offices  upon  vice  and  weakness,  and  disgraces  the 
most  virtuous  and  deserving  among  his  subjects. 
By  such  infamous  arts,"  added  Diocletian,  "  the  best 
and  wisest  princes  are  sold  to  the  venal  corruption  of 
their  courtiers."1  A  just  estimate  of  gTeatness,  and 
the  assurance  of  immortal  fame,  improve  our  relish 
for  the  pleasures  of  retirement ;  but  the  Roman  empe- 
ror had  filled  too  important  a  character  in  the  world, 
to  enjoy  without  allay  the  comforts  and  security  of  a 
private  condition.  It  was  impossible  that  he  could 
remain  ignorant  of  the  troubles  which  afflicted  the 
empire  after  his  abdication.  It  was  impossible  that 
he  could  be  indifferent  to  their  consequences.  Fear, 
sorrow,  and  discontent,  sometimes  pursued  him  into 
the  solitude  of  Salona.  His  tenderness,  or  at  least 
his  pride,  was  deeply  wounded  by  the  misfortunes  of 
his  wife  and  daughter;  and  the  last  moments  of  Dio- 
cletian were  imbittered  by  some  affronts,  which  Lici- 
nius  and  Constantine  might  have  spared  the  father  of 
so  many  emperors,  and  the  first  author  of  their  own 
fortune.  A  report,  though  of  a  very  and  death, 
doubtful  nature,  has  reached  our  times,  A.  D.  313. 
that  he  prudently  withdrew  himself  from  their  power 
by  a  voluntary  death.? 

Before  we  dismiss  the  consideration  Description  of  Sa- 
of  the  life  and  character  of  Diocletian,  lona  and  the  adja- 
we  may,  for  a  moment,  direct  our  view  rent  country, 
to  the  place  of  his  retirement.  Salona,  a  principal 
city  of  his  native  province  of  Dalmatia,  was  near  two 
hundred  Roman  miles  (according  to  the  measurement 
of  the  public  highways)  from  Aquileia  and  the  con- 
fines of  Italy,  and  about  two  hundred  and  seventy 
from  Surmium,  the  usual  residence  of  the  emperors 
whenever  they  visited  the  Illyrian  frontier.1  A  miser- 
able village  still  preserves  the  name  of  Salona ;  but 


t  Eumenius  pays  him  a  very  fine  compliment  :  "  At  enim  divinum 
ilium  virum,  qui  primus  imperium  et  participavit  et  posuit,  consilii 
et  facti  sui  non  pornitet :  nec  nmisisse  se  putat  quod  sponte  transcrip- 
sit,  feli.x  beatusqua  vere  quern  vestra,  tantorum  priucipum,  colunt  ob- 
sequia  privatum."    Panegyr.  Vet.  vii.  15. 

u  We  are  obliged  to  the  youngei  Victor  for  this  celebrated  bon  mot. 
Eutropius  mentions  the  thing  in  a  more  general  manner. 

x  Hist.  August,  p  223.  22-1.  Vupisc  us  had  learned  this  conversa- 
tion from  his  father. 

j  The  younger  Victor  slightly  mentions  the  report.  But  as  Dio- 
cletian had  disobliged  a  powerful  and  successful  party,  his  memory 
has  been  loaded  with  every  crimp  and  misfortune,  .t  has  been  af- 
firmed, that  he  died  raving  mad,  that  he  was  condemned  as  a  cri 
minal  by  the  Itoman  senate,  &c. 

z  Sec'lhc  Itiner.  p.  269,  272  Edit.  Wcssel. 
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so  late  as  the  sixteenth  century,  the  remains  of  a  the- 
atre, and  a  confused  prospect  of  broken  arches  and 
marble  columns,  continued  to  attest  its  ancient  splen- 
dour.1 About  six  or  seven  miles  from  the  city,  Dio- 
cletian constructed  a  magnificent  palace,  and  we  may 
infer,  from  the  greatness  of  the  work,  how  long  he 
had  meditated  his  design  of  abdicating  the  empire. 
The  choice  of  a  spot,  which  united  all  that  could  con- 
tribute either  to  health  or  to  luxury,  did  not  require 
the  partiality  of  a  native.  l>  The  soil  was  dry  and 
fertile,  the  air  is  pure  and  wholesome,  and  though  ex- 
tremely hot  during  the  summer  months,  this  country 
seldom  feels  those  sultry  and  noxious  winds,  to  which 
the  coasts  of  lstria  and  some  parts  of  Italy  are  ex- 
posed. The  views  from  the  palace  are  no  less  beauti- 
ful than  the  soil  and  climate  were  inviting.  Towards 
the  west  lies  the  fertile  shore  that  stretches  along  the 
Hadriatic,  in  which  a  number  of  small  islands  are 
scattered  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  give  this  part  of  the 
sea  the  appearance  of  a  great  lake.  On  the  north  side 
lies  the  bay,  which  led  to  the  ancient  city  of  Salona; 
and  the  country  beyond  it,  appearing  in  sight,  forms  a 
proper  contrast  to  that  more  extensive  prospect  of 
water,  which  the  Hadriatic  presents  both  to  the  south 
and  to  the  east.  Towards  the  north,  the  view  is  ter- 
minated by  high  and  irregular  mountains,  situated  at 
a  proper  distance,  and,  in  many  places,  covered  with 
villages,  woods,  and  vineyards. "b 
Of  Diocletian's  Though  Constantino,  from  a  very  ob- 
paiace.  vious  prejudice,  affects  to  mention  the 
palace  of  Diocletian  with  contempt,0  yet  one  of  their 
successors,  who  could  only  see  it  in  a  neglected  and 
mutilated  state,  celebrates  its  magnificence  in  terms 
of  the  highest  admiration."1  It  covered  an  extent  of 
ground  consisting  of  between  nine  and  ten  English 
acres.  The  form  was  quadrangular,  flanked  with  six- 
teen towers.  Two  of  the  sides  were  near  six  hun- 
dred, and  the  other  two  near  seven  hundred,  feet  in 
length.  The  whole  was  constructed  of  a  beautiful 
free-stone,  extracted  from  the  neighbouring  quarries 
of  Trau,  or  Tragutium,  and  very  little  inferior  to  mar- 
ble itself.  Four  streets,  intersecting  each  other  at 
right  angles,  divided  the  several  parts  of  this  great 
edifice,  and  the  approach  to  the  principal  apartment 
was  from  a  very  stately  entrance,  which  is  still  de- 
nominated the  Golden  Gate.  The  approach  was  ter- 
minated by  a  pcristylium  of  granite  columns,  on  one 
side  of  which  we  discover  the  square  temple  of  jEscu- 
lapius,  on  the  other  the  octagon  temple  of  Jupiter. 
The  latter  of  those  deities  Diocletian  revered  as  the 
patron  of  his  fortunes,  the  former  as  the  protector  of 
his  health.  Hy  comparing  the  present  remains  with 
the  precepts  of  Vitruvius,  the  several  parts  of  the 
building,  the  baths,  bed-chamber,  the  atrium,  the 
basilica,  and  the  Cyzicene,  Corinthian,  and  Egyptian 
halls  have  been  described  with  some  degree  of  pre- 
cision, or  at  least  of  probability.  Their  forms  were 
various,  their  proportions  just;  but  they  were  all  at- 
tended with  two  imperfections,  very  repugnant  to  our 
modern  notions  of  taste  and  conveniency.  These 
stately  rooms  had  neither  windows  nor  chimneys. 
They  were  lighted  from  the  top,  (for  the  building 
seems  to  have  consisted  of  no  more  than  one  story,) 
and  the}T  received  their  heat  by  the  help  of  pipes  that 
were  conveyed  along  the  walls.    The  range  of  princi- 

a  The  Altate  Fortis.  in  his  Viaggio  in  Dahnazia,  p.  43.  (printed  at 
Venice  in  the  year  1774,  in  two  small  volumes  in  quarto  )  quotes  a 
MS.  account  of  the  antiquities  of  Salona.  composed  by  Giamhatista 
Giustiani  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

b  Adam's  Antiquities  of  Diocletian's  palace  at  Spalatro,  p.  6.  We 
may  add  a  circumstance  or  two  from  the  Abate  Fortis:  the  little 
stream  of  the  Hyader,  mentioned  by  Lucan,  produces  most  excellent 
trout,  which  a  sagacious  writer,  perhaps  a  monk,  supposes  to  have 
been  one  of  the  principal  reasons  that  determined  Diocletian  in  the 
choice  of  his  retirement.  Fortis,  p  The  same  author  (p.  38.) 
ol  serves,  that  a  taste  for  agriculture  is  reviving  at  Spalatro;  and 
thai  an  experimental  farm  has  lately  been  established  near  the  city, 
by  a  society  of  genttefihen. 

c  L'onstantin.  Orat.  ad  Catuin  Sanct.  c  35.  In  this  sermon,  the 
emperor,  or  the  bishop  who  composed  it  for  him,  aflccts  to  relate 
the  miserable  end  of  all  the  persecutors  of  the  church. 

J  t'onstantin.  I'orphy  r.  de  Statu  Imper.  p.  85. 


pal  apartments  was  protected  towards  the  south-west 
by  a  portico  five  hundred  and  seventeen  feet  long, 
which  must  have  formed  a  very  noble  and  delightful 
walk,  when  the  beauties  of  painting  and  sculpture 
were  added  to  those  of  the  prospect. 

Had  this  magnificent  edifice  remained  in  a  solitary 
country,  it  would  have  been  exposed  to  the  ravages 
of  time ;  but  it  might,  perhaps,  have  escaped  the 
rapacious  industry  of  man.  The  village  of  Aspala- 
thus,c  and,  long  afterwards,  the  provincial  town  of 
Spalatro,  have  grown  out  of  its  ruins.  The  Golden 
Gate  now  opens  into  the  market-place.  St.  John 
the  Baptist  has  usurped  the  honours  of  ./Eseulapius ; 
and  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  under  the  protection  of  the 
Virgin,  is  converted  into  the  cathedral  church.  For 
this  account  of  Diocletian's  palace  we  are  principally 
indebted  to  an  ingenious  artist  of  our  own  time  and 
country,  whom  a  very  liberal  curiosity  carried  into 
the  heart  of  Dalmatia.'  But  there  is  room  to  sus- 
pect, that  the  elegance  of  his  designs  and  engraving 
has  somewhat  flattered  the  objects  which  it  was  their 
purpose  to  represent.  We  are  informed  Decline  of  the 
by  a  more  recent  and  very  judicious  trav-  ar,s- 
eller.  that  the  awful  ruins  of  Spalatro  are  not  less  ex- 
pressive of  the  decline  of  the  arts  than  of  the  great- 
ness of  the  Roman  empire  in  the  time  of  Diocletian.8 
If  such  was  indeed  the  state  of  architecture,  we  must 
naturally  believe  that  painting  and  sculpture  had  ex- 
perienced a  still  more  sensible  decay.  The  practice 
of  architecture  is  directed  by  a  few  general  and  even 
mechanical  rules.  But  sculpture,  and,  above  all, 
painting,  propose  to  themselves  the  imitation  not  only 
of  the  forms  of  nature,  but  of  the  characters  and  pas- 
sions of  the  human  soul.  In  those  sublime  arts,  the 
dexterity  of  the  hand  is  of  little  avail,  unless  it  is  an- 
imated by  fancy,  and  guided  by  the  most  correct  taste 
and  observation. 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  remark,  ietterg 
that  the  civil  distractions  of  the  empire, 
the  licence  of  the  soldiers,  the  inroads  of  the  barba- 
rians, and  the  progress  of  despotism,  had  proved  very 
unfavourable  to  genius,  and  even  to  learning.  The 
succession  of  Illyrian  princes  restored  the  empire, 
without  restoring  the  sciences.  Their  military  educa- 
tion was  not  calculated  to  inspire  them  with  the  love 
of  letters  ;  and  even  the  mind  of  Diocletian,  however 
active  and  capacious  in  business,  was  totally  unin- 
formed by  study  or  speculation.  The  professions  of 
law  and  physic  are  of  such  common  use  and  certain 
profit,  that  they  will  always  secure  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  practitioners,  endowed  with  a  reasonable  de- 
gree of  abilities  and  knowledge ;  but  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  the  students  in  those  two  faculties  appeal  to 
ani'  celebrated  masters  who  have  flourished  within  that 
period.  The  voice  of  poetry  was  silent.  History  was 
reduced  to  dry  and  confused  abridgments,  alike  desti- 
tute of  amusement  and  instruction.  A  languid  and 
affected  eloquence  was  still  retained  in  the  pay  and 
service  of  the  emperors,  who  encouraged  not  any  arts 
except  those  which  contributed  to  the  gratification  of 
their  pride,  or  the  defence  of  their  power.h 

The  declining  age  of  learning  and  of  The  new  riato-  . 
mankind  is  marked,  however,  by  the  ,i<ls- 


e  D'Anville,  Geographic  Anciehne,  torn.  i.  p.  1G2. 

f  Messieurs  Adam  and  Gtarisseau,  attended  by  two  draughtsmen, 
visited  Spalatro  in  ti  e  month  of  July  lT.r>7.  The  magnificent  work 
which  their  journey  produced  was  published  in  London  seven  years 
afterwards. 

g  I  shall  quote  the  words  of  the  Abate  Fortis.  '•  F/basievolmente 
nnta  agli  amatori  dell'  architettura,  e  dell'  antichita,  I'opcra  del 
Signor  Adams,  che  a  donato  motto  a  que'  superb)  vesligi  coll'  abjtuale 
eteganza  delsuo  toccalapis  e  del  hiilino.  In  gencralc  'a  rozzezza  del 
scalpelfo.  e'l  c;itivo  gusto  del  secolo  vi  garegginno  t  olla  magnificenza 
del  fahricato  "    See  Viaggio  in  Daluia/.ia,  p.  AO. 

h  The  orator  Eunienius  was  secretary  to  the  emperors  Maximian 
anil  Constantius,  and  professor  of  rhetoric  to  the  cnlieiic  of  Anton. 
Ilis  salary  was  six  hundred  thousand  sesterces,  which,  according  to 
the  lowest  computation  of  that  age,  must  have  exceeded  three 
thousand  pounds  a  year,  lie  generously  requested  ti  e  permission 
of  employing  it  in  rebuilding  the  college.  See  his  Oration  De  lies 
taurandis"  Scholia;  which,  though  not  exempt  from  vanity,  may 
atone  for  his  panegyrics. 
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rise  and  rapid  progress  of  the  new  Platonists.  The 
school  of  Alexandria  silenced  those  of  Athens;  and 
the  ancient  sects  enrolled  themselves  under  the  ban- 
ners of  the  more  fashionable  teachers,  who  recom- 
mended their  system  by  the  novelty  of  their  method, 
and  the  austerity  of  their  manners.  Several  of  these 
masters,  Ammonius,  Plotinus,  Amelias,  and  Porpliy- 
Ty,'  were  men  of  profound  thought  and  intense  applica- 
tion; but  by  mistaking  the  true  object  of  philosophy, 
their  labours  contributed  much  less  to  improve  than  to 
corrupt  the  human  understanding'.  The  knowledge 
that  is  suited  to  our  situation  and  powers,  the  whole 
compass  of  moral,  natural,  and  mathematical  science, 
was  neglected  by  the  new  Platonists ;  while  they  ex- 
hausted their  strength  in  the  verbal  disputes  of  meta- 
physics, attempted  to  explore  the  secrets  of  the  invisi- 
ble world,  and  studied  to  reconcile  Aristotle  with 
Plato,  on  subjects  of  which  both  these  philosophers 
•were  as  ignorant  as  the  rest  of  mankind.  Consuming 
their  reason  in  these  deep  but  unsubstantial  medita- 
tions, their  minds  were  exposed  to  illusions  of  fancy. 
They  flattered  themselves  that  they  possessed  the 
secret  of  disengaging  the  soul  from  its  corporeal  pri- 
son;  claimed  a  familiar  intercourse  with  daemons  and 
spirits;  and,  by  a  singular  revolution,  converted  the 
study  of  philosophy  into  that  of  magic.  The  ancient 
sages  had  derided  the  popular  superstition;  after  dis- 
guising its  extravagance  by  t lie  thin  pretence  of  alle- 
gory, the  disciples  of  Plotinus  and  Porphyry  became 
its  most  zealous  defenders.  As  they  agreed  with  the 
Christians  in  a  few  mysterious  points  of  faith,  they  at- 
tacked the  remainder  of  their  theological  system  with 
all  the  fury  of  civil  war.  The  new  Platonists  would 
scarcely  deserve  a  place  in  the  history  of  science,  but 
in  that  of  the  church  the  mention  of  them  will  very 
frequently  occur. 


CHAP.  XIV. 

Troubles  after  the  abdication  of  Diocletian. — Death  of 
Constantius. — Elevation  of  Constantine  and  JWaxen- 
tius. — Si.r  emperors  at  the  same  time. — Death  of  JWaxi- 
mian  and  Galerius. —  Victories  of  Constantine  over 
JIaxentius  and  Licinius. — Reunion  of  the  empire  under 
the  authority  of  Constantine. 

Period  of  civi!  The  balance  of  power  established  by 
ws.&nd  cenfu-  Diocletian  subsisted  no  longer  than 
fion,  while  it  was  sustained  by  the  firm  and 

A.  D.  303-m  dexterous  hand  of  the  founder.  It  re- 
quired such  a  fortunate  mixture  of  different  tempers 
and  abilities,  as  could  scarcely  be  found,  or  even  ex- 
pected, a  second  time  ;  two  emperors  without  jealousy, 
two  Caesars  without  ambition,  and  the  same  general 
interest  invariably  pursued  by  four  independent  princes. 
The  abdication  of  Diocletian  and  Maximian  was  suc- 
ceeded by  eighteen  years  of  discord  and  confusion. 
The  empire  was  afflicted  by  five  civil  wars ;  and  the 
remainder  of  the  time  was  not  so  much  a  state  of  tran- 
quillity as  a  suspension  of  arms  between  several  hos- 
tile monarchs,  who,  viewing  each  other  with  an  eye  of 
fear  and  hatred,  strove  to  increase  their  respective 
forces  at  the  expense  of  their  subjects. 
Character  and  si-  As  soon  as  Diocletian  and  Maximian 
staaMi>u9°fCun  had  resi?ned  tne  purple,  their  station, 
according  to  the  rules  of  the  new  consti- 
tution, was  filled  by  the  two  Caesars,  Constantius  and 
Galerius,  who  immediately  assumed  the  title  of  Au- 
gustus.*   The  honours  of  seniority  and  precedence 

i  Porphyry  died  about  the  time  of  Diocletian's  abdication.  The  life 
of  his  master  Plotinus,  which  he  composed,  will  give  us  the  most 
complete  idea  of  the  senilis  of  the  sect,  and  the  manners  of  its  pro- 
fessors. This  very  curious  piece  is  inserted  in  Fabric  ius,  riibliotheca 
Crrera,  torn.  iv.  p.  88—  1J8. 

a  M.  de  Montesquieu  (Considerations  sur  la  Grandeur  et  la  Deca- 
dence des  itoumins.  c.  17.)  supposes,  on  the  authority  of  Orosius  and 
Eusebius.  that,  oti  this  occasion,  the  empire,  for  the'  first  time,  was 
T'allti  divided  into  two  parts.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  discover  in 
what  respect  the  plan  of  Valerius  differed  from  that  of  Diocletian. 


Of  Galerius. 


were  allowed  to  the  former  of  those  princes,  and  he 
continued,  under  a  new  appellation,  to  administer  his 
ancient  department  of  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Britain.  The 
government  of  those  ample  provinces  was  sufficient  to 
exercise  his  talents,  and  to  satisfy  his  ambition.  Cle- 
mency, temperance,  and  moderation,  distinguished  the 
amiable  character  of  Constantius,  and  his  fortunate 
subjects  had  frequently  occasion  to  compare  the  vir- 
tues of  their  sovereign  with  the  passions  of  Maximian, 
and  even  with  the  arts  of  Diocletian.b  Instead  of  imi- 
tating their  eastern  pride  and  magnificence,  Constan- 
tius preserved  the  modesty  of  a  Roman  prince.  He 
declared,  with  unaffected  sincerity,  that  his  most  va- 
lued treasure  was  in  the  hearts  of  his  people,  and  that, 
whenever  the  dignity  of  the  throne,  or  the  danger  of 
the  state,  required  any  extraordinary  supply,  he  could 
depoiid  with  confidence  on  their  gratitude  and  libe- 
rality.c  The  provincials  of  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Britain, 
sensible  of  his  worth,  and  of  their  own  happiness,  re- 
flected with  anxiety  on  the  declining  health  of  the  em- 
peror Constantius,  and  the  tender  age  of  his  numerous 
family,  the  issue  of  his  second  marriage  with  the 
daughter  of  Maximian. 

The  stern  temper  of  Galerius  was  cast 
in  a  very  different  mould  ;  and  while  he 
commanded  the  esteem  of  his  subjects,  he  seldom  conde- 
scended to  solicit  their  affections.  His  fame  in  arms, 
and  above  all,  the  success  of  the  Persian  war,  had 
elated  his  haughty  mind,  which  was  naturally  impa- 
tient of  a  superior,  or  even  of  an  equal.  If  it  were 
possible  to  rely  on  the  partial  testimony  of  an  injudi- 
cious writer,  we  might  ascribe  the  abdication  of  Dio- 
cletian to  the  menaces  of  Galerius,  and  relate  the  par- 
ticulars of  a  private  conversation  between  the  two 
princes,  in  which  the  former  discovered  as  much  pusil- 
lanimity as  the  latter  displayed  ingratitude  and  arro- 
gance.11 But  these  obscure  anecdotes  are  sufficiently 
refuted  by  an  impartial  view  of  the  character  and  con- 
duct of  Diocletian.  Whatever  might  otherwise  have 
been  his  intentions,  if  he  had  apprehended  any  danger 
from  the  violence  of  Galerius,  his  good  sense  would 
have  instructed  him  to  prevent  the  ignominious  con- 
test ;  and  as  he  had  held  the  sceptre  with  glory,  he 
would  have  resigned  it  without  disgrace. 

After  the  elevation  of  Constantius  and  The  two  Ca-sars, 
Galerius  to  the  rank  of  Augusti,  two  new  Severus  and 
Ceesars  were  required  to  supply  their  Max,m,n- 
place,  and  to  complete  the  system  of  the  imperial 
government.  Diocletian  was  sincerely  desirous  of 
withdrawing  himself  from  the  world;  he  considered 
Galerius,  who  had  married  his  daughter,  as  the  firmest 
support  of  his  family  and  of  the  empire ;  and  he  con- 
sented, without  reluctance,  that  his  successor  should 
assume  the  merit  as  well  as  the  envy  of  the  important 
nomination.  It  was  fixed  without  consulting  the  in- 
terest or  inclination  of  the  princes  of  the  west.  Each 
of  them  had  a  son  who  was  arrived  at  the  age  of  man- 
hood, and  who  might  have  been  deemed  the  most  na- 


b  Hie  noil  modo  amahilis,  sed  etiam  venerahilis  Gallis  fuit ;  prteci- 
pue  quod  Diocletiani  suspectam  prudentiam.  et  Maximiani  sanguina- 
riam  violentiam  impeno  ejus  evaserant.    Eutrop.  Breviar.  x.  i. 

c  Divitiis  Provincialium  (mel.  prorinciarum)  ac  privatorum  stu- 
dens,  fisci  conimoda  Don  admodum  atfectans;  ducensque  melius  pub. 
licas  opes  a  privatis  haberi,  quam  intra  unum  clnustrum  reservari. 
Id.  ibid.  He  carried  this  maxim  so  far,  that  whenever  he  gave  an 
entertainment,  he  was  obliged  to  borrow  a  service  of  plate. 

d  Lactantius  de  Mort.  Persecutor,  c.  18.  Were  the  particulars  of 
this  conference  more  consistent  witli  truth  and  decency,  we  might 
still  ask.  how  they  came  to  the  knowledge  of  an  o'scure  rhetorician? 
Hut  there  are  many  historians  who  put  us  in  mind  of  the  admirable 
saying  of  the  great  Conde  to  cardinal  de  Retz  ;  *'  Ces  coquins  nous 
font  parler  et  ngir,  comtne  ils  atiroient  fait  eux  ineines  a  notre  place." 

[This  attack  upon  Lactantius  is  without  foundation.  Lactantius 
was  far  from  being  an  obscure  rhetorician,  since  he  had  taught  rhe- 
toric publicly  and  with  the  greatest  success,  lirst  in  Africa  and  after- 
wards in  Nicomedia.  His  reputation  gained  him  the  esteem  of  Con- 
stantine, who  invited  him  to  his  court,  and  entrusted  to  him  the 
education  of  his  son  Crispus.  The  farts  he  relates  in  his  works,  took 
place  in  his  own  time,  and  he  cannot  be  accused  of  fraud  and  impos 
ture — satis  me  vixisse  arbitrabor  elofiicium  hominis  implesse  si  labor 
mens  aliquos  homines  ah  erroribus  liheratos.  ad  iter  ca-leste  direxerir, 
(De  opiticio  Dei  chap.  20.)  The  eloquence  of  Lactantius  gained  for 
him  the  appellation  of  the  Cicero  of  the  Christians.  (See  Hist,  lit- 
terar.of  Dr.  Cave,  vol,  i.  p.  in.)— O] 
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tural  candidates  for  the  vacant  honour.  But  the  impo- 
tent resentment  of  Maximian  was  no  longer  to  be 
dreaded  :  and  the  moderate  Constantius,  though  he 
might  despise  the  dangers,  was  humanely  apprehen- 
sive of  the  calamities,  of  civil  war.  The  two  persons 
whom  Galerius  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Caesar,  were 
much  better  suited  to  serve  the  views  of  his  ambition; 
and  their  principal  recommendation  seems  to  have  con- 
sisted in  the  want  of  merit  or  personal  consequence. 
The  first  of  these  was  Daza,  or,  as  he  was  afterwards 
called,  Maximin,  whose  mother  was  the  sister  of  Gale- 
rius.  The  unexperienced  youth  still  betrayed  by  his 
manners  and  language  his  rustic  education,  when,  to 
his  own  astonishment,  as  well  as  that  of  the  world,  he 
was  invested  by  Diocletian  with  the  purple,  exalted  to 
the  dignity  of  Caesar,  and  intrusted  with  the  sovereign 
command  of  Egypt  and  Syria. e  At  the  same  time, 
Severus,  a  faithful  servant,  addicted  to  pleasure,  but 
not  incapable  of  business,  was  sent  to  Milan,  to  re- 
ceive, from  the  reluctant  hands  of  Maximian,  the  Cae- 
sarian ornaments,  and  the  possession  of  Italy  and 
Africa.'  According  to  the  forms  of  the  constitution, 
Severus  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  the  western 
emperor;  but  he  was  absolutely  devoted  to  the  com- 
mands of  his  benefactor  Galerius,  who,  reserving  to 
himself  the  intermediate  countries  from  the  confines  of 
Italy  to  those  of  Syria,  firmly  established  his  power 
over  three-fourths  of  the  monarchy.  In  the  full  confi- 
dence, that  the  approaching  death  of  Constantius 
would  leave  him  sole  master  of  the  Roman  world,  we 
are  assured  that  he  had  arranged  in  his  mind  a  long 
succession  of  future  princes,  and  that  he  meditated  his 
own  retreat  from  public  life,  after  he  should  have  ac- 
complished a  glorious  reign  of  about  twenty  years. 5 

But  within  less  than  eighteen  months, 
Ambition  ol  Gain-  .  .  j  ,  , 

rius  disappointed  two  unexpected  revolutions  overturned 
by  two  revolu-  the  ambitious  schemes  of  Galerius. 
tlons'  The  hopes  of  uniting  the  western  pro- 

vinces to  his  empire  were  disappointed  by  the  eleva- 
tion of  Constantine,  whilst  Italy  and  Africa  were  lost 
by  the  successful  revolt  of  Maxentius. 
„.  ,  I.  The  fame  of  Constantine  has  ren- 

Birth,    education,   ,        ,  .. 

and  esi-apoot'Con-  uered  posterity  attentive  to  the  most 
•taotioe.  ,  minute  circumstances  of  his  life  and  ac- 
A.  D.  2,4.  tions.  The  place  of  his  birth,  as  well 
as  the  condition  of  his  mother  Helena,  have  been  the 
subject  not  only  of  literary  but  of  national  disputes. 
Notwithstanding  the  recent  tradition,  which  assigns 
for  her  father  a  British  king,  we  are  obliged  to  confess, 
that  Helena  was  the  daughter  of  an  innkeeper ;  b  but, 
at  the  same  time,  we  may  defend  the  legality  of  her 
marriage,  against  those  who  have  represented  her  as 
the  concubine  of  Constantius.'  The  great  Constantine 
was  most  probably  born  at  Naissus,  in  Dacia  ;k  and  it 

e  Sublatus  nuper  a  pecoribus  et  silvis,  (says  Lactantius  dc  M.  P.  c. 
19.)  statim  scutarius,  conlinuo  protector,  mox  tribunus,  postridie 
Ca?sar,  arcepit  Orientem.  Aurelius  Victor  is  too  liberal  in  giving 
him  the  whole  portion  of  Diocletian. 

f  His  diligence  arid  fidelity  are  acknowledged  even  by  Lactantius, 
de  M  P.  c.  18. 

s  These  schemes,  however,  rest  only  on  the  very  doubit'ul  au- 
thority of  Laciantius,  de  M.  P.  c.  20. 

h  This  tradition,  unknown  to  the  contemporaries  of  Constantine, 
was  invented  in  the  darkness  of  monasteries,  was  embellished  by 
JelTrey  of  Monmouth  and  the  writers  of  the  twelfth  century,  has 
been  defended  by  our  antiquarians  of  the  last  age,  and  is  seriously 
related  in  the  ponderous  History  of  England,  compiled  by  Mr.  Carte 
fvol.  i.  p.  147.)  fie  transports,  however,  the  kingdom  of  Coil,  the 
imaginary  father  of  Helena,  from  Essex  to  the  wall  of  Antoninus. 

i  Eutropius  (x.  2  )  expresses,  in  a  few  words,  the  real  truth,  and 
the  occasion  of  the  error,  "  ee  obscuriorr  matri monio  ejus  films." 
Zosimus  (I.  i!"Tp.  78.)  eagerly  seized  the  most  unfavourable  report, 
and  is  followed  by  Orosins,  (vii.  25.)  whose  authority  is  oddly 
enough  overlooked  by  the  indefatigable  but  partial  Tillemonl,  By 
insisting  on  the  divorce  of  Helena,  Diocletian  acknowledged  her 
marriage. 

k  There  are  three  opinions  with  regard  to  the  place  of  Conslan- 
tiue's  birth.  1.  Our  English  antiquarians  were  used  to  dwell  with 
rapture  on  the  words  of  his  panegyrist  ;  "  Britannins  illic  oriendo 
no'dles  fecisti.'1  But  this  celebrated  passage  may  he  referred  with  as 
much  propriety  to  the  accession  as  to  the  nativity  of  Constantine.  2. 
Some  of  the  modern  Greeks  have  ascribed  the  honour  of  his  birth  to 
Drepanum,  a  town  on  the  gulf  of  Nicomedia,  (Cellarius,  torn.  ii.  p. 
174.)  which  Constantine  dignified  with  the  name  of  llelenoiiolis,  and 
Justinian  adorned  with  many  splendid  buildings.  (Procop.  de  J£A\ 
ficiis,  v.  2.)   It  is  indeed  probable  enough,  that  Helena's  fa'her  kept 


is  not  surprising,  that  in  a  family  and  province  dis- 
tinguished only  by  the  profession  of  arms,  the  youth 
should  discover  very  little  inclination  to  improve  his 
mind  by  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.1  He  was  about 
eighteen  years  of  age  when  his  father 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Caesar  ;  but  A-  D"  2B2- 
that  fortunate  event  was  attended  with  his  mother's 
divorce;  and  the  splendour  of  an  imperial  alliance  re- 
duced the  son  of  Helena  to  a  state  of  disgrace  and  hu- 
miliation. Instead  of  following  Constantius  in  tho 
west,  he  remained  in  the  service  of  Diocletian,  sig- 
nalized his  valour  in  the  wars  of  Egypt  and  Persia, 
and  gradually  rose  to  the  honourable  station  of  a  tribune 
of  the  first  order.  The  figure  of  Constantine  was  tall 
and  majestic  ;  he  was  dexterous  in  all  his  exercises, 
intrepid  in  war,  affable  in  peace ;  in  his  whole  con- 
duct, the  active  spirit  of  truth  was  tempered  by  ha- 
bitual prudence;  and  while  his  mind  was  engrossed 
by  ambition,  he  appeared  cold  and  insensible  to  the 
allurements  of  pleasure.  The  favour  of  the  people 
and  soldiers,  who  had  named  him  as  a  worthy  candi- 
date for  the  rank  of  Caesar,  served  only  to  exasperate 
the  jealousy  of  Galerius  ;  and  though  prudence  might 
restrain  him  from  exercising  any  open  violence,  an 
absolute  monarch  is  seldom  at  a  loss  how  to  execute  a 
sure  and  secret  revenge.™  Every  hour  increased  the 
danger  of  Constantine,  and  the  anxiety  of  his  father, 
who,  by  repeated  letters,  expressed  the  warmest  desire 
of  embracing  his  son.  For  some  time  the  policy  of* 
Galerius  supplied  him  with  delays  and  excuses,  but  it 
was  impossible  long  to  refuse  so  natural  a  request  of 
his  associate,  without  maintaining  his  refusal  by  arms. 
The  permission  of  the  journey  was  reluctantly  granted, 
and  whatever  precautions  the  emperor  might  have 
taken  to  intercept  a  return,  the  consequences  of  which 
he,  with  so  much  reason,  apprehended,  they  were  ef- 
fectually disappointed  by  the  incredible  diligence  of 
Constantine.11  Leaving  the  palace  of  Nicomedia  in 
the  night,  he  travelled  post  through  Bithynia,  Thrace, 
Dacia,  Pannonia,  Italy,  and  Gaul,  and  amidst  the  joy- 
ful acclamations  of  the  people,  reached  the  port  of 
Boulogne,  in  the  very  moment  when  his  father  was 
preparing  to  embark  for  Britain.0 

The  British  expedition,  and  an  easy  Death  of  Con- 
victory  over  the  barbarians  of  Caledo-  stabtios,  and  el- 
nia,  were  the  last  exploits  of  the  reign  PWjpff  «*  Co"" 
of  Constantius.  He  ended  his  life  in  a.d.  30C.  July 
the  imperial  palace  of  York,  fifteen  25- 
months  after  he  had  received  the  title  of  Augustus, 
and  almost  fourteen  years  and  a  half  after  he  had  been 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  Cassar.  His  death  was  im- 
mediately succeeded  by  the  elevation  of  Constantine. 
The  ideas  of  inheritance  and  succession  are  so  very 


an  inn  at  Drepanum,  and  that  Constantius  misfit  lodge  there  when 
he  returned  from  a  Persian  embassy  in  the  reign  of  Aurelian.  But 
in  the  wandering  life  of  a  sohher,  the  place  of  iiis  marriage,  and  the 
places  where  his  children  are  horn,  have  very  little  connexion  with 
each  other.  3.  The  claim  of  Naissus  is  supported  by  the  anonymous 
writer,  published  at  the  end  of  Aiiimianus,  p.  710.  and  who  in  ge- 
neral copied  very  good  materials:  and  it  is  confirmed  by  Julius  Fir- 
micius,  (de  Astrologia,  1.  i.  c.  4.)  who  flourished  under  the  reien  of 
Constantine  himself.  Some  objections  have  been  raised  against  the 
integrity  of  the  text,  and  the  application  of  the  passage  of  Firmicius ; 
but  the  former  is  established  by  the  best  MSS.  and  the  latter  is  very 
ably  defended  by  Lipsius  de  Magnitudine  Romana,  I.  iv.  c.  11.  et 
Supplement. 

1  Litcris  minus  instructus.    Anonym,  ad  Ammian.  p.  710. 

mGalerius,  or  perhaps  his  own  courage,  exposed  him  to  single 
combat  with  a  Sarmatian  (Anonym,  p.  710.)  and  with  a  monstrous 
lion.  See  Praxagoras  apnd  Photium,  p.  63.  Praxagoras,  an  Athe- 
nian philosopher,  had  written  a  life  of  Constantine,  in  two  books, 
which  are  now  lost.    He  was  a  contemporary. 

a  Zosimus,  I. ii.  p.  78,  79.  Lactantius  de  M.  P.  c.  24.  The  former 
tells  a  very  foolish  story,  that  Constantine  caused  all  the  post  horses 
which  he  had  used,  to  be  hamstrung.  Such  a  bloody  execution, 
without  preventing  a  pursuit,  would  have  scattered  suspicions,  and 
might  have  stopped  his  journey. 

[Zosimus  is  not  the  only  one  who  gives  this  account.  Victor  the 
younger  confirms  it,  Ad  frustrandos  insequentes,  publica  jUmenta 
quaqua  iter  ageret  iuterficiens.  (Vol.  i.  p.  633.)  Aurelius  Victor 
De  Ca-saribus  says  the  same  thing.  (Vol.  i.  p.  623.)  (Anon.gentl.l 
— O.} 

o  Anonym,  p.  710.  Panegyr.  Veter.  vii  4.  But  Zosimus,  I.  n.  p.  79. 
Eusebius  de  Vit.  Constant.  I.  i.  c.  21.  and  Lactantius  de  M.  P.  c.  24 
suppose,  with  less  accuracy,  that  lie  found  his  father  on  his  death 
bed. 
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familiar,  that  the  generality  of  mankind  consider  them 
as  founded,  not  only  in  reason,  but  in  nature  itself. 
Our  imagination  readily  transfers  the  same  principles 
from  private  property  to  public  dominion  :  and  when- 
ever a  virtuous  father  leaves  behind  him  a  son  whose 
merit  seems  to  justify  the  esteem,  or  even  the  hopes, 
of  the  people,  the  joint  influence  of  prejudice  and  of 
affection  operates  with  irresistible  weight.  The  flower 
of  the  western  armies  had  followed  Constantius  into 
Britain,  and  the  national  troops  were  reinforced  by  a 
numerous  body  of  Alemanni,  who  obeyed  the  orders 
of  Crocus,  one  of  their  hereditary  chieftains. p  The 
opinion  of  their  own  importance,  and  the  assurance 
that  Britain,  Gaul,  and  Spain  would  acquiesce  in  their 
nomination,  were  diligently  inculcated  to  the  legions 
by  the  adherents  of  Constantine.  The  soldiers  were 
asked,  whether  they  could  hesitate  a  moment  between 
the  honour  of  placing  at  their  head  the  worthy  son  of 
their  beloved  emperor,  and  the  ignominy  of  tamely 
expecting  the  arrival  of  some  obscure  stranger,  on 
whom  it  might  please  the  sovereign  of  Asia  to  bestow 
the  armies  and  provinces  of  the  west  1  It  was  insi- 
nuated to  them,  that  gratitude  and  liberality  held  a 
distinguished  place  among  the  virtues  of  Constantine  ; 
nor  did  that  artful  prince  show  himself  to  the  troops, 
till  they  were  prepared  to  salute  him  with  the  names 
of  Augustus  and  emperor.  The  throne  was  the  object 
of  his  desires ;  and  had  he  been  less  actuated  by  ambi- 
tion, it  was  his  only  means  of  safety.  He  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  character  and  sentiments  of  Galerius, 
and  sufficiently  apprized,  that  if  he  wished  to  live  he 
must  determine  to  reign.  The  decent  and  even  obsti- 
nate resistance  which  he  chose  to  affect,i  was  con- 
trived to  justify  his  usurpation  ;  nor  did  he  yield  to 
the  acclamations  of  the  army,  till  he  had  provided  the 
proper  materials  for  the  letter,  which  he  immediately 
despatched  to  the  emperor  of  the  east.  Constantine 
informed  him  of  the  melancholy  event  of  his  father's 
death,  modestly  asserted  his  natural  claim  to  the  suc- 
cession, and  respectfully  lamented,  that  the  affection- 
ate violence  of  his  troops  had  not  permitted  him  to 
solicit  the  imperial  purple  in  the  regular  and  constitu- 
tional manner.  The  first  emotions  of  Galerius  were 
those  of  surprise,  disappointment,  and  rage ;  and  as 
he  could  seldom  restrain  his  passions,  he  loudly  threat- 
ened, that  he  would  commit  to  the  flames  both  the  let- 
ter and  the  messenger.  But  his  resentment  insensibly 
He  is  acknow-  subsided  ;  and  when  he  recollected  the 
lc-dged  by  Gale-  doubtful  chance  of  war,  when  he  weigh- 
ri.us,  "!'° ,jfiv,es  ed  the  character  and  streno-th  of  his  ad- 

mm  only  the  ti-  ,  o 

tie  of  c.-e'sar,  and  versary,  he  consented  to  embrace  the 
that  of  Augns-  honourable  accommodation  which  the 
t.,s  to  feeverus.  prudence  of  Constantine  had  left  open 
to  him.  Without  either  condemning  or  ratifying  the 
choice  of  the  British  army,  Galerius  accepted  the  son 
of  his  deceased  colleague,  as  the  sovereio-n  of  the 
provinces  beyond  the  Alps  ;  but  he  gave  him  only  the 
title  of  Ciesar,  and  the  fourth  rank  among  the  Roman 
princes,  whilst  he  conferred  the  vacant  place  of  Au- 
gustus on  his  favourite  Severus.  The  apparent  har- 
mony of  the  empire  was  still  preserved,  and  Constan- 
tine, who  already  possessed  the  substance,  expected, 
without  impatience,  an  opportunity  of  obtaining  the 
honours,  of  supreme  power.r  ' 
The  brothers  The  children  of  Constantius  by  his 
|£nsmnteine°f  second  marriage  were  six  in  number. 

ns  an  me.     tnree  Qf  eitner  sex^  ^  w}10se  imperjal 

descent  might  have  solicited  a  preference  over  the 
meaner  extraction  of  the  son  of  Helena.    But  Con- 

P  Cunctll  quiaderantannitentibus,  sed  priecipuc  Croeo  (alii  Eroco) 
Aleinannorum  rege.  auxilii  gratia  Constantium  romitato,  imwrium 
capit.  Victor  Junior,  c.  41.  This  is  perhaps  the  first  instance  of  a 
barbarian  king,  who  assisted  the  Roman  arms  with  an  independent 
body  of  his  own  subjects.  The  practice  grew  familiar,  and  at  last 
became  fatal. 

q  His  panegyrist  Eumenius  (vii.  8.)  ventures  to  affirm,  in  the  pre 
sence  of  Constantine,  that  he  put  spurs  to  bis  horse,  and  tried  but  in 
vain,  to  escape  from  the  hands  of  his  soldiers. 

r  Lactantius  de  M.  P.  p.  25.  Eumenius  (vii.  8.)  gives  a  rhetorical 
turn  to  the  whole  transaction. 


stantine  was  in  the  thirty-second  year  of  his  age,  in 
the  full  vigour  both  of  mind  and  body,  at  the  time 
when  the  eldest  of  his  brothers  could  not  possibly  be 
more  than  thirteen  years  old.  His  claim  of  superior 
merit  had  been  allowed  and  ratified  by  the  dying  em- 
peror.' In  his  last  moments,  Constantius  bequeathed 
to  his  eldest  son  the  care  of  the  safety  as  well  as  great- 
ness of  the  family;  conjuring  him  to  assume  both  the 
authority  and  the  sentiments  of  a  father  with  regard  to 
the  children  of  Theodora.  Their  liberal  education, 
advantageous  marriages,  the  secure  dignity  of  their 
lives,  and  the  first  honours  of  the  state  with  which 
they  were  invested,  attest  the  fraternal  affection  of 
Constantine;  and  as  those  princes  possessed  a  mild 
and  grateful  disposition,  they  submitted  without  re- 
luctance to  the  superiority  of  his  genius  and  fortune.' 
II.  The  ambitious  spirit  of  Galerius  .  ... 

,  .,  r,  ,.  Discontent  of  tbe 

was  scarcely  reconciled  to  the  disap-  Romans  at  the 
pointment  of  his  views  upon  the  Gallic  apprehension  of 
provinces,  before  the  unexpected  loss  of  ta3te8- 
Italy  wounded  his  pride  as  well  as  power  in  a  still 
more  sensible  part.  The  long  absence  of  the  empe- 
rors had  filled  Rome  with  discontent  and  indignation; 
and  the  people  gradually  discovered,  that  the  prefer- 
ence given  to  Nicomedia  and  Milan,  was  not  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  particular  inclination  of  Diocletian,  but 
to  the  permanent  form  of  government  which  he  had 
instituted.  It  was  in  vain  that,  a  few  months  after  his 
abdication;  his  successors  dedicated,  under  his  name, 
those  magnificent  baths,  whose  ruins  still  supply  the 
ground  as  well  as  the  materials  for  so  many  churches 
and  convents."  The  tranquillity  of  those  elegant  re- 
cesses of  ease  and  luxury  was  disturbed  by  the  impa- 
tient murmurs  of  the  Romans,  and  a  report  was  insen- 
sibly circulated,  that  the  sums  expended  in  erecting 
those  buildings  would  soon  be  required  at  their  hands. 
About  that  time  the  avarice  of  Galerius,  or  perhaps  the 
exigencies  of  the  state,  had  induced  him  to  make  a 
very  strict  and  rigorous  inquisition  into  the  property 
of  his  subjects,  for  the  purpose  of  a  general  taxation, 
both  on  their  lands  and  on  their  persons.  A  very  mi- 
nute survey  appears  to  have  been  taken  of  their  real 
estates  ;  and  whenever  there  was  the  slightest  suspi- 
cion of  concealment,  torture  was  very  freely  employed 
to  obtain  a  sincere  declaration  of  their  personal  wealth.1 
The  privileges  which  had  exalted  Italy  above  the  rank 
of  the  provinces,  were  no  longer  regarded  :  and  the 
officers  of  the  revenue  already  began  to  number  the 
Roman  people,  and'to  settle  the  proportion  of  the  new 
taxes.  Even  when  the  spirit  of  freedom  had  been  ut- 
terly extinguished,  the  tamest  subjects  have  some- 
times ventured  to  resist  an  unprecedented  invasion 
of  their  property;  but  on  this  occasion  the  injury  was 
aggravated  by  the  insult,  and  the  sense  of  private  in- 
terest was  quickened  by  that  of  national  honour.  The 
conquest  of  Macedonia,  as  we  have  already  observed, 
had  delivered  the  Roman  people  from  the  weight  of 
personal  taxes.  Though  they  had  experienced  every 
form  of  despotism,  they  had  now  enjoyed  that  exemp- 
tion near  five  hundred  years ;  nor  could  they  patiently 
brook  the  insolence  of  an  Illyrian  peasant,  who,,  from 
his  distant  residence  in  Asia,  presumed  to  number 
Rome  among  the  tributary  cities  of  his  empire.  The 

s  The  choice  of  Constantine,  by  his  dying  father,  which  is  war- 
ranted by  reason,  and  insinuated  by  Eumenius,  seems  to  be  confirm- 
ed by  the  most  unexceptionable  authority,  the  concurring  evidence 
of  Lactantius  (de  M.  P.  c.  24.)  and  of  Libanus,  (Oration  i.)  of  Euse- 
bius  tin  Vit.  Constantin.  1.  i.  c.  18,  21.)  and  of  Julian  (Oration  i.) 

t  Of  the  three  sisters  of  Constantine,  Constantia  married  the  empe- 
ror Liciuius,  Anastasia  the  Cresar  Rassianus.  and  Eutropia  the  con- 
sul Nepotianus.  The  three  brothers  were  Dalmatius.  Julius  Con- 
stantius. and  Anibalianus,  of  whom  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak 
hereafter. 

u  See  Gruter  Inscrip.  p.  1T8.  The  six  princes  are  all  mentioned, 
Diocletian  and  Maximum  as  the  senior  Augusti,  and  fathers  of  the 
emperors.  They  jointly  dedicate,  for  the  use  of  their  own  Romans, 
this  magnificent  edifice.  The  architects  have  delineated  the  ruins 
of  these  thermte;  and  the  antiquarians,  particularly  Donalus  and 
Nardini,  have  ascertained  the  ground  which  they  covered.  One  of 
the  great  rooms  is  now  the  Carthusian  church  ;  and  even  one  of  the 
porter's  lodges  is  sufficient  to  form  another  church,  which  belong! 
to  the  Feuillans. 

i  Pee  Lactantius  deM.  P.  c.  2G,  31. 
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rising  fury  of  the  people  was  encouraged  by  the  au- 
thority, or  at  least  the  connivance,  of  the  senate;  and 
the  feeble  remains  of  the  praetorian  guards,  who  had 
reason  to  apprehend  their  own  dissolution,  embraced 
so  honourable  a  pretence,  and  declared  their  readiness 
to  draw  their  swords  in  the  service  of  their  oppressed 
country.  It  was  the  wish,  and  it  soon  became  the 
hope,  of  every  citizen,  that  after  expelling  from  Italy 
their  foreign  tyrants,  they  should  elect  a  prince  who, 
by  the  place  of  his  residence,  and  by  his  maxims  of 
government,  might  once  more  deserve  the  title  of  Ro- 
man emperor.  The  name,  as  well  as  the  situation,  of 
Maxentius,  determined  in  his  favour  the  popular  en- 
thusiasm. 

Maxentius  was  the  son  of  the  empe- 
daarcTUem„e?o;  ror  Maximian,  and  he  had  married  the 
at  Rume,  daughter  of  Galerius.    His  birth  and 

Oct0  a^6  alliance  seemed  to  offer  him  the  fairest 
promise  of  succeeding  to  the  empire  ; 
but  his  vices  and  incapacity  procured  him  the  same 
exclusion  from  the  dignity  of  Caesar,  which  Constan- 
tine  had  deserved  by  a  dangerous  superiority  of  merit. 
The  policy  of  Galerius  preferred  such  associates,  as 
would  never  disgrace  the  choice,  nor  dispute  the 
commands,  of  their  benefactor.  An  obscure  stranger 
was  therefore  raised  to  the  throne  of  Italy,  and  the 
son  of  the  late  emperor  of  the  west  was  left  to  enjoy 
the  luxury  of  a  private  fortune  in  a  villa  a  few  miles 
distant  from  the  capital.  The  gloomy  passions  of  his 
soul,  shame,  vexation,  and  rage,  were  inflamed  by 
envy  on  the  news  of  Constantine's  success ;  but  the 
hopes  of  Maxentius  revived  with  the  public  discon- 
tent, and  he  was  easily  persuaded  to  unite  his  personal 
injury  and  pretensions  with  the  cause  of  the  Roman 
people.  Two  praetorian  tribunes  and  a  commissary 
»f  provisions  undertook  the  management  of  the  con- 
spiracy ;  and  as  every  order  of  men  was  actuated  by 
the  same  spirit,  the  immediate,  event  was  neither 
doubtful  nor  difficult.  The  praefect  of  the  city,  and  a 
few  magistrates,  who  maintained  their  fidelity  to  Seve- 
rus,  were  massacred  by  the  guards ;  and  Maxentius, 
invested  with  the  imperial  ornaments,  was  acknow- 
ledged by  the  applauding  senate  and  people  as  the  pro- 
tector of  the  Roman  freedom  and  dignity.  It  is  un- 
certain whether  Maximian  was  previously  acquainted 

.  .  with  the  conspiracy;  but  as  soon  as  the 

Maximian  re-as-         .     ,      .  r  .    .-J.'  , 
sumes  the  pur-  standard  oi   rebellion  was   erected  at 

pi"-  Rome,  the  old  emperor  broke  from  the 

retirement  where  the  authority  of  Diocletian  had  con- 
demned him  to  pass  a  life  of  melancholy  solitude,  and 
concealed  his  returning  ambition  under  the  disguise  of 
paternal  tenderness.  At  the  request  of  his  son  and  of 
the  senate,  he  condescended  to  re-assume  the  purple. 
His  ancient  dignity,  his  experience,  and  his  fame  in 
arms,  added  strength  as  well  as  reputation  to  the  party 
of  Maxentius.* 

Defeat  and  death  According  to  the  advice,  or  rather  the 
of  Severus.  orders,  of  his  colleague,  the  emperor 
Severus  immediately  hastened  to  Rome,  in  the  full 
confidence,  that,  by  his  unexpected  celerity,  he  should 
easily  suppress  the  tumult  of  an  unwarlike  populace, 
commanded  by  a  licentious  youth.  But  he  found  on 
his  arrival  the  gates  of  the  city  shut  against  him,  the 
walls  filled  with  men  and  arms,  an  experienced  gen- 
eral at  the  head  of  the  rebels,  and  his  own  troops 
without  spirit  or  affection.  A  large  body  of  Moors 
deserted  to  the  enemy,  allured  by  the  promise  of  a 
large  donative;  and,  if  it  be  true  that  they  had  been 
levied  by  Maximian  in  his  African  war,  preferring  the 
natural  feelings  of  gratitude  to  the  artificial  ties  of 
allegiance.  Anulinus,  the  praetorian  praefect,  declared 
himself  in  favour  of  Maxentius,  and  drew  after  him 
the  most  considerable  part  of  the  troops,  accustomed 


y  The  pixth  Panegyric  represents  ttie  conduct  of  Maximian  in  the 
most  favourahle  light;  and  the  ambiguous  expression  of  Aurelius 
Victor,  *'  retractante  dill,"  may  signify,  either  that  he  contrived,  or 
that  he  opposed,  the  conspiracy.  See  Zosimus.  I.  ii.  p.  79.  and  Lac- 
tarrtins,  de  M.  P.  c.  26. 
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to  obey  his  commands.  Rome,  according  to  the  ex- 
pression of  an  orator,  recalled  her  armies ;  and  the 
unfortunate  Severus,  destitute  of  force  and  of  counsel, 
retired,  or  rather  fled,  with  precipitation  to  Ravenna. 
Here  he  might  for  some  time  have  been  safe.  The 
fortifications  of  Ravenna  were  able  to  resist  the  at- 
tempts, and  the  morasses  that  surrounded  the  town 
were  sufficient  to  prevent  the  approach,  of  the  Italian 
army.  The  sea,  which  Severus  commanded  with  a 
powerful  fleet,  secured  him  an  inexhaustible  supply 
of  provisions,  and  gave  a  free  entrance  to  the  legions, 
which,  on  the  return  of  spring,  would  advance  to  his 
assistance  from  Illyricum  and  the  east.  Maximian, 
who  conducted  the  siege  in  person,  was  soon  convin- 
ced that  he  might  waste  his  time  and  his  army  in  the 
fruitless  enterprise,  and  that  he  had  nothing  to  hope 
either  from  force  or  famine.  With  an  art  more  suit- 
able to  the  character  of  Diocletian  than  to  his  own,  he 
directed  his  attack,  not  so  much  against  the  walls  of 
Ravenna,  as  against  the  mind  of  Severus.  The  treach- 
ery which  he  had  experienced,  disposed  that  unhappy 
prince  to  distrust  the  most  sincere  of  his  friends  and 
adherents.  The  emissaries  of  Maximian  easily  per- 
suaded his  credulity,  that  a  conspiracy  was  formed  to 
betray  the  town,  and  prevailed  upon  his  fears  not  to 
expose  himself  to  the  discretion  of  an  irritated  conquer- 
or, but  to  accept  the  faith  of  an  honourable  capitula- 
tion. He  was  at  first  received  with  humanity,  and 
treated  with  respect.  Maximian  conducted  the  cap- 
tive emperor  to  Rome,  and  gave  him  the  most  solemn 
assurances  that  he  had  secured  his  life  by  the  resig- 
nation of  the  purple.  But  Severus  could  obtain  only 
an  easy  death  and  an  imperial  funeral.  When  the 
sentence  was  signified  to  him,  the  man-  A  D  397  Fob 
ner  of  executing  it  was  left  to  his  own 
choice;  he  preferred  the  favourite  mode  of  the  an- 
cients, that  of  opening  his  veins ;  and  as  soon  as  he 
expired,  his  body  was  carried  to  the  sepulchre  which 
had  been  constructed  for  the  family  of  Gallienus.* 

Though  the  characters  of  Constantine  Maximian  gives 
and  Maxentius  had  very  little  affinity  ins  daughter 
with  each  other,  their  situation  and  in-  Fausta,  am!  the 

,  .  .  title  ot  Augustus, 

terest  were  the  same;    and  prudence  to. Constantine, 
seemed  to  require  that  they  should  unite     *•  D  -^7-- 

-     c  M  j  3  March  31. 

their  forces  against  the  common  enemy. 
Notwithstanding  the  superiority  of  his  age  and  dig- 
nity, the  indefatigable  Maximian  passed  the  Alps,  and 
courting  a  personal  interview  with  the  sovereign  of 
Gaul,  carried  with  him  his  daughter  Fausta  as  a 
pledge  of  the  new  alliance.  The  marriage  was  cele- 
brated at  Aries  with  every  circumstance  of  magnifi- 
cence; and  the  ancient  colleague  of  Diocletian,  who 
again  asserted  his  claim  to  the  western  empire,  con- 
ferred on  his  son-in-law  and  ally  the  title  of  Augustus. 
By  consenting  to  receive  that  honour  from  Maximian, 
Constantine  seemed  to  embrace  the  cause  of  Rome 
and  of  the  senate ;  but  his  professions  were  ambiguous ; 
and  his  assistance  slow  and  ineffectual.  He  consid- 
ered with  attention  the  approaching  contest  between 
the  masters  of  Italy  and  the  emperor  of  the  east,  and 
was  prepared  to  consult  his  own  safety  or  ambition  in 
the  event  of  the  war.1 

The  importance  of  the  occasion  called  Galerius  invades 
for  the  presence  and  abilities  of  Galer-  Ila,y- 
ius.  At  the  head  of  a  powerful  army  collected  from 
Illyricum  and  the  east,  he  entered  Italy,  resolved  to 
revenge  the  death  of  Severus,  and  to  chastise  the  re- 
bellious Romans ;  or,  as  he  expressed  his  intentions,  in 
the  furious  language  of  a  barbarian,  to  extirpate  the 
senate,  and  to  destroy  the  people  by  the  sword.  But 
the  skill  of  Maximian  had  concerted  a  prudent  system 

z  The  circumstances  of  tiiis  war,  and  the  death  of  Severus,  are 
very  doubtfully  and  variously  told  in  our  ancient  fragments,  (see 
Tillemont,  Hist,  des  Euipeieurs,  torn.  iv.  part.  i.  p.  555.)  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  extract  from  them  a  consistent  and  probable  narration. 

a  The  sixth  panegyric  w;is  pronounced  to  celebrate  the  elevation 
of  Constantine  ;  hut  the  prudent  ora'or  avoids  the  mention  either  of 
Galerius  or  of  Maxentius.  He  introduces  only  one  slight  allusion  to 
the  actual  troubles,  and  to  the  majesty  of  Rome. 
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of  defence.  The  invader  found  everyplace  hostile, 
fortified,  and  inaccessible ;  and  though  he  forced  his 
•way  as  far  as  Narni,  within  sixty  miles  of  Rome,  his 
dominion  in  Italy  was  confined  to  t he  narrow  limits 
of  his  camp.  Sensible  of  the  increasing  difficulties  of 
his  enterprise,  the  haughty  Galerius  made  the  first 
advances  towards  a  reconciliation,  and  despatched 
two  of  his  most  considerable  officers  to  tempt  the  Ro- 
man princes  by  the  offer  of  a  conference,  and  the  de- 
claration of  his  paternal  regard  for  Maxentius,  who 
might  obtain  much  more  from  his  liberality  than  he 
could  hope  from  the  doubtful  chance  of  war.b  The 
offers  of  Galerius  were  rejected  with  firmness,  his  per- 
fidious friendship  refused  with  contempt,  and  it  was 
not  long  before  he  discovered,  that,  unless  he  provid- 
ed for  his  safety  by  a  timely  retreat,  he  had  some  rea- 
son to  apprehend  the  fate  of  Severus.  The  wealth, 
which  the  Romans  defended  against  his  rapacious 
tyranny,  they  freely  contributed  for  his  destruction. 
The  name  of  Maximian,  the  popular  arts  of  his  son, 
the  secret  distribution  of  large  sums,  and  the  promise 
of  still  more  liberal  rewards,  checked  the  ardour,  and 
corrupted  the  fidelity,  of  the  Illyrian  legions;  and 
when  Galerius  at  length  gave  the  signal  of  the  retreat, 
it  was  with  some  difficulty  that  he  could  prevail  on 
his  veterans  not  to  desert  a  banner  which  had  so  often 
conducted  them  to  victory  and  honour.  A  contempor- 
ary writer  assigns  two  other  causes  for  the  failure  of 
the  expedition  ;  but  they  are  both  of  such  a  nature, 
that  a  cautious  historian  will  scarcely  venture  to  adopt 
them.  We  are  told  that  Galerius,  who  had  formed  a 
very  imperfect  notion  of  the  greatness  of  Rome  by  the 
cities  of  the  east,  with  which  he  was  acquainted, 
found  his  forces  inadequate  to  the  siege  of  that  im- 
mense capital.  But  the  extent  of  a  city  serves  only 
to  render  it  more  accessible  to  the  enemy  ;  Rome  had 
long  since  been  accustomed  to  submit  on  the  approach 
of  a  conqueror;  nor  could  the  temporary  enthusiasm 
of  the  people  have  long  contended  against  the  disci- 
pline and  valour  of  the  legions.  We  are  likewise  in- 
formed, that  the  legions  themselves  were  struck  with 
horror  and  remorse,  and  that  those  pious  sons  of  the 
republic  refused  to  violate  the  sanctity  of  their  vener- 
able parent.0  But  when  we  recollect  with  how  much 
ease,  in  the  more  ancient  civil  wars,  the  zeal  of  party, 
and  the  habits  of  military  obedience,  had  converted 
the  native  citizens  of  Rome  into  her  most  implacable 
enemies,  we  shall  be  inclined  to  distrust  this  extreme, 
delicacy  of  strangers  and  barbarians,  who  had  never 
beheld  Italy,  till  they  entered  it  in  a  hositle  manner. 
Had  they  not  been  restrained  by  motives  of  a  more 
interested  nature,  they  would  probably  have  answer- 
ed Galerius  in  the  words  of  Cajsar's  veterans  :  "  If  our 
general  wishes  to  lead  us  to  the  banks  of  the  Tiber, 
we  are  prepared  to  trace  out  his  camp.  Whatsoever 
walls  he  has  determined  to  level  with  the  ground,  our 
hands  are  ready  to  work  the  engines ;  nor  shall  we 
hesitate,  should  the  name  of  the  devoted  city  be  Rome 
itself."  These  are  indeed  the  expressions  of  a  poet; 
but  of  a  poet  who  has  been  distinguished,  and  even 
censured,  for  his  strict  adherence  to  the  truth  of  his- 
tory .d 

His  retreat        ^e  'eS'ons  °f  Galerius   exhibit  a 
very  melancholy  proof  of  their  disposi- 
tion, by  the  ravages  which  they  committed  in  their  re- 
treat.   They  murdered,  they  ravaged,  they  plundered, 
they  drove  away  the  flocks  and  herds  of  the  Italians; 


b  With  regard  lo  this  negociation,  see  the  fragments  of  an  an- 
onymous historian,  publisher!  by  Valesius  at  the  end  of  his  edition  of 
Ammianus  Marcellinus.  p.  711.  These  fragments  have  furnished  us 
with  several  curious,  and,  as  it  should  seem,  authentic  anecdotes. 

c  Lactantius  de  M.  P.  c.  28.    The  former  of  these  reasons  is  pro!>- 
ahly  taken  from  Virgil's  shepherd  :  "  Illam  ego  huic  nostrae  simileni 
Melibobe  putavi."  &c.  Lactantius  delights  in  these  poetical  allusions, 
d   Castra  super  Tusci  si  ponere  Tybridis  undas  ;  (jubcas) 
Hesperios  audax  veniam  metator  in  auros. 
Tu  quoscumque  voles  in  planum  offendere  rnuros. 
His  aries  actus  dispereet  saxa  lacertis  ; 
Ilia  licet  penitus  tolli  quam  jusseria  tirbem 
Room  sit.  I.ttcan.  Pharsal.  i.  381. 


they  burnt  the  villages  through  which  they  passed, 
and  they  endeavoured  to  destroy  the  country  which  it 
had  not  been  in  their  power  to  subdue.  During  the 
whole  march,  Maxentius  hung  on  their  rear,  but  he 
very  prudently  declined  a  general  engagement  with 
those  brave  and  desperate  veterans.  His  father  had 
undertaken  a  second  journey  into  Gaul,  with  the  hope 
of  persuading  Constantine,  who  had  assembled  an 
army  on  the  frontier,  to  join  the  pursuit,  and  to  com- 
plete the  victory.  But  the  actions  of  Constantine  were 
guided  by  reason,  and  not  by  resentment.  He  persis- 
ted in  the  wise  resolution  of  maintaining  a  balance  of 
power  in  the  divided  empire,  and  he  no  longer  hated 
Galerius,  when  that  aspiring  prince  had  ceased  to  be 
an  object  of  terror.' 

The  mind  of  Galerius  was  the  most  Elevation  of  Li 
susceptible  of  the  sterner  passions,  but  ofnAuJ„tu>s{u'rank 
it  was  not,  however,  incapable  of  a  sin-  a."d.  :m. 
cere  and  lasting  friendship.  Licinius,  N«v- H- 
whose  manners  as  well  as  character  were  not  unlike 
his  own,  seems  to  have  engaged  both  his  affection  and 
esteem.  Their  intimacy  had  commenced  in  the  hap- 
pier period  perhaps  of  their  youth  and  obscurity.  It 
had  been  cemented  by  the  freedom  and  dangers  of  a 
military  life ;  they  had  advanced  almost  by  equal 
steps  through  the  successive  honours  of  the  service; 
and  as  soon  as  Galerius  was  invested  with  the  im- 
perial dignity,  he  seems  to  have  conceived  the  design 
of  raising  his  companion  to  the  same  rank  with  him- 
self. During  the  short  period  of  his  prosperity,  he 
considered  the  rank  of  Caesar  as  unworthy  of  the  age 
and  merit  of  Licinius,  and  rather  chose  to  reserve  for 
him  the  place  of  Constantius,  and  the  empire  of  the 
west.  While  the  emperor  was  employed  in  the  Italian 
war,  he  intrusted  his  friend  with  the  defence  of  the 
Danube ;  and  immediately  after  his  return  from  that 
unfortunate  expedition,  he  invested  Licinius  with  th  r 
vacant  purple  of  Severus,  resigning  to  his  immediate 
command  the  provinces  of  Illyricum.'  The  news  of 
his  promotion  was  no  sooner  carried  into    ,    ',.  .  . 

r     .  a       TL„   ,  ,  andofMaxirum. 

the  east,  than  Maximin,  who  governed, 
or  rather  oppressed,  the  countries  of  Egypt  and  Syria, 
betrayed  his  envy  and  discontent,  disdained  the  infer- 
ior name  of  Caesar,  and,  notwithstanding  the  prayers 
as  well  as  arguments  of  Galerius,  exacted,  almost  by 
violence,  the  equal  title  of  Augustus.^  For  the  first, 
and  indeed  for  the  last  time,  the  Roman  world  was 
administered  by  six  emperors.  In  the  six  emperors, 
west  Constantine  and  Maxentius  af-  A- D- 30^- 
fected  to  reverence  their  father  Maximian.  In  the 
east,  Licinius  and  Maximin  honoured  with  more  real 
consideration  their  benefactor  Galerius.  The  opposi- 
tion of  interest,  and  the  memory  of  a  recent  war,  di- 
vided the  empire  into  two  great  hostile  powers  :  but 
their  mutual  fears  produced  an  apparent  tranquillity, 
and  even  a  feigned  reconciliation,  till  the  death  of  the 
elder  princes,  of  Maximian,  and  more  particularly  of 
Galerius,  gave  a  new  direction  to  the  views  and  pas- 
sions of  their  surviving  associates. 

When  Maximian  had  reluctantly  ab-  Misfortunes  of 
dicated  the  empire,  the  venal  orators  of  Maximian. 
the  times  applauded  his  philosophic  moderation. 
When  his  ambition  excited,  or  at  least  encouraged,  a 
civil  war,  they  returned  thanks  to  his  generous  patri- 
otism, and  gently  censured  that  love  of  ease  and  retire- 
ment which  had  withdrawn  him  from  the  public  ser- 


e  Lactantius  de  M.  P.  c.  27.  Zosim.  I.  ii.  p.  82.  The  latter  insinu- 
ates, that  Constantine.  in  his  interview  with  Maximian,  had  pro- 
mised to  declare  war  against  Galerius. 

f  M.  de  Tillemont  (Hist.des  Empereurs.toin.  iv.  parti,  p.  559.)  has 
proved,  that  Licinius.  without  passing  through  the  intermediate 
rank  of  Csesar,  was  declared  Augustus,  the  11th  of  .November,  A. 
D.  307.  after  the  return  of  Galerius  from  Italy 

g  Lactantius  de  M.  P.  c.  32.  When  Galerius  declared  Liciniu9 
Augustus  with  himself,  he  tried  to  satisfy  hi*  younecr  associates,  by 
inventing  for  Constantine  and  Maximin  (not  Maxentius.  see  Bnluze, 
p.  81.)  the  new  title  of  sons  of  the  Aogasti.  But  when  Maximin  ac- 
quainted him  that  he  had  been  saluted  Augustus  by  the  army,  Gale- 
rius was  obliged  to  acknowledge  hiin,  as  well  as  Constantine,  as 
equal  associates  in  the  imperial  dignity. 
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vice.1.  But  it  was  impossible  that  minds  like  those  of 
Maximian  and  his  son  could  long  possess  in  harmony 
an  undivided  power.  Maxentius  considered  himself  as 
the  legal  sovereign  of  Italy,  elected  by  the  Roman  se- 
nate and  people ;  nor  would  he  endure  the  control  of 
the  father,  who  arrogantly  declared,  that  by  his  name 
and  abilities  the  rash  youth  had  been  established  on 
the  throne.  The  cause  was  solemnly  pleaded  before 
the  prsetorian  guards,  and  those  troops,  who  dreaded 
the  severity  of  the  old  emperor,  expoused  the  party  of 
Maxentius.'  The  life  and  freedom  of  Maximian  were 
however  respected,  and  he  retired  from  Italy  into  II ly- 
ric vi  m ,  affecting  to  lament  his  past  conduct,  and  secret- 
ly contriving  new  mischiefs.  But  Galerius,  who  was 
well  acquainted  with  his  character,  soon  obliged  him 
to  leave  his  dominions,  and  the  last  refuge  of  the  dis- 
appointed Maximian  was  the  court  of  his  son-in-law 
Constantine. k  He  was  received  with  respect  by  that 
artful  prince,  and  with  the  appearance  of  filial  tender- 
ness by  the  empress  Fausta.  That  he  might  remove 
every  suspicion,  he  resigned  the  imperial  purple  a  se- 
cond time,1  professing  himself  at  length  convinced  of 
the  vanity  of  greatness  and  ambition.  Had  he  perse- 
vered in  this  resolution,  he  might  have  ended  his  life 
with  less  dignity,  indeed,  than  in  his  first  retirement, 
yet,  however,  with  comfort  and  reputation.  But  the 
near  prospect  of  a  throne  brought  back  to  his  remem- 
brance the  state  from  whence  he  v/as  fallen,  and  he  re- 
solved, by  a  desperate  effort,  either  to  reign  or  to  per- 
ish. An  incursion  of  the  Franks  had  summoned  Con- 
stantine,  with  a  part  of  his  army,  to  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine;  the  remainder  of  the  troops  were  stationed  in 
the  southern  provinces  of  Gaul,  which  lay  exposed  to 
the  enterprises  of  the  Italian  emperor,  and  a  consider- 
able treasure  was  deposited  in  the  city  of  Aries.  Max- 
imian either  craftily  invented,  or  hastily  credited,  a 
vain  report  of  the  death  of  Constantine.  Without 
hesitation  he  ascended  the  throne,  seized  the  treasure, 
and  scattering  it  with  his  accustomed  profusion  among 
the  soldiers,  endeavoured  to  awake  in  their  minds  the 
memory  of  his  ancient  dignity  and  exploits.  Before 
he  could  establish  his  authority,  or  finish  the  negocia- 
tion  which  he  appears  to  have  entered  into  with  his 
son  Maxentius,  the  celerity  of  Constantine  defeated  all 
his  hopes.  On  the  first  news  of  his  perfidy  and  ingra- 
titude, that  prince  returned  by  rapid  marches  from  the 
Rhine  to  the  Saone,  embarked  on  the  last-mentioned 
river  at  Chalons,  and  at  Lyons  trusting  himself  to  the 
rapidity  of  the  Rhone,  arrived  at  the  gates  of  Aries, 
with  a  military  force  which  it  was  impossible  for  Max- 
imian to  resist,  and  which  scarcely  permitted  him  to 
take  refuge  in  the  neighbouring  city  of  Marseilles. 
The  narrow  neck  of  land  which  joined  that  place  to 
the  continent  was  fortified  against  the  besiegers,  whilst 
the  sea  was  open,  either  for  the  escape  of  Maximian, 
or  for  the  succours  of  Maxentius,  if  the  latter  should 
choose  to  disguise  his  invasion  of  Gaul,  under  the 
honourable  pretence  of  defending  a  distressed,  or  as  he 
might  allege,  an  injured  father.  Apprehensive  of  the 
fatal  consequences  of  delay,  Constantine  gave  orders 
for  an  immediate  assault;  but  the  scaling-ladders  were 
found  too  short  for  the  height  of  the  walls,  and  Mar- 
seilles might  have  sustained  as  long  a  siege  as  it  for- 
merly did  against  the  arms  of  Ca3sar,  if  the  garrison, 
conscious  either  of  their  fault  or  of  their  danger,  had 
not  purchased  their  pardon  by  delivering  up  the  city 


h  See  Panegyr.  Vet.  vi.  9.  Audi  doloris  nostri  lilieram  voeem,  &c. 
The  whole  passage  is  imagined  with  artful  flattery,  and  expressed 
with  an  easy  flow  of  eloquence. 

i  Lnctantius  de  M.  P.  c.  28.  Zosim.  1.  ii.  p.  82.  A  report  was  spread, 
that  Maxentius  was  the  son  of  some  obscure  Syrian,  and  had  heen 
substituted  by  the  wife  of  Maximian  as  her  own  child.  See  Aurelius 
Victor,  Anonym.  Valerian,  and  Panegyr.  Vet.  ix.3.  4. 

k  Ah  urhe  pulsum,  ah  Italia  fugatum,  ah  Illyriro  repudiatum,  tlria 
provinciis,  tuts  copiis,  tuo  palatio  recepisti.  Eumen.  in  Panegyr. 
Vet.  vii.  14. 

1  Lactantius  de  M.  P.  c.  29.  Yet  after  the  resignation  of  the 
purple.  Constantine  siill  continued  to  Maximian  the  pomp  and  ho- 
nours of  the  imperial  dignity  ;  and,  on  all  puMic  occasions,  gave  the 
right  hand  place  to  his  father-in-law.    Panegyr.  Vet.  vii.  15. 


and  person  of  Maximian.  A  secret  but  Hjs  jeat)l 
irrevocable  sentence  of  death  was  pro-  A'.'D. 310. 
nounced  against  the  usurper,  he  obtained  February, 
only  the  same  favour  which  he  had  indulged  to  Seve- 
rus,  and  it  was  published  to  the  world,  that,  oppres- 
sed by  the  remorse  of  his  repeated  crimes,  he  strangled 
himself  with  his  own  hands.  After  lie  had  lost  the  as- 
sistance, and  disdained  the  moderate  counsels,  of  Dio- 
cletian, the  second  period  of  his  active  life  was  a  series 
of  public  calamities  and  personal  mortifications,  which 
were  terminated,  in  about  three  years,  by  an  ignomi- 
nious death.  He  deserved  his  fate  ;  but  we  should  find 
more  reason  to  applaud  the  humanity  of  Constantine, 
if  he  had  spared  an  old  man,  the  benefactor  of  his  fa- 
ther, and  the  father  of  his  wife.  During  the  whole  of 
this  melancholy  transaction,  it  appears  that  Fausta  sa- 
crificed the  sentiments  of  nature  to  her  conjugal  du- 
ties."1 

The  last  years  of  Galerius  were  less      Death  of 
shameful  and  unfortunate;  and  though  Galerius, 
he  had  filled  with  more  glory  the  subpr-     A-  D-  311- 
dinate  station  of  Ca°sarthan  the  superior  May' 
rank  of  Augustus,  he  preserved,  till  the  moment  of  his 
death,  the  first  place  among  the  princes  of  the  Roman 
world.    He  survived  his  retreat  from  Italy  about  four 
years,  and  wisely  relinquishing  his  views  of  universal 
empire,  he  devoted  the  remainder  of  his  life  to  the  en- 
joyment of  pleasure,  and  to  the  execution  of  some 
works  of  public  utility,  among  which  we  may  distin- 
guish the  discharging  into  the  Danube  the  superfluous 
waters  of  the  lake  Pelso,  and  the  cutting  down  the  im- 
mense forests  that  encompassed  it ;  an  operation  wor- 
thy of  a  monarch,  since  it  gave  an  extensive  country 
to  the  agriculture  of  his  Pannonian  subjects."  His 
death  was  occasioned  by  a  very  painful  and  lingering 
disorder.    His  body,  swelled  by  an  intemperate  course 
of  life  to  an  unwieldy  corpulence,  was  covered  with 
ulcers,  and  devoured  by  innumerable  swarms  of  those 
insects  who  have  given  their  name  to  a  most  loathsome 
disease  ;°  but  as  Galerius  had  offended  a  very  zealous 
and  powerful  party  among  his  subjects,  his  sufferings, 
instead  of  exciting  their  compassion,  have  been  cele- 
brated as  the  visible  effects  of  divine  justice.p    He  had 
no  sooner  expired  in  his  palace  of  Nicomedia,  than  the 
two  emperors  who  were  indebted  for  their  ffis  don)imon 
purple  to  his  favour,  began  to  collect  their  shared  between 
forces,  with  the  intention  either  of  dis-  Maximin  and  Li- 
puting  or  of  dividing,  the  dominions 
which  he  had  left  without  a  master.    They  were  per- 
suaded, however,  to  desist  from  the  former  design,  and 
to  agree  in  the  latter.    The  provinces  of  Asia  fell  to 
the  share  of  Maximin,  and  those  of  Europe  augmented 
the  portion  of  Licinius.    The  Hellespont  and  theThra- 

m  Zosim.  I.  ii.  p.  82.  Eumenius  in  Panegyr.  Vet.  vii.  16—21.  The 
latter  of  these  has  undoubtedly  represented  the  whole  alfair  in  the 
most  favourable  light  for  his  sovereign.  Yet  even  from  this  partial 
narrative  we  may  conclude,  that  Hie  repeated  clemency  of  Constan- 
tine, and  the  reiterated  treasons  of  Maximian,  as  they  are  described 
by  Eiactatttius,  (de  M.  P.  e.  29,  30.)  and  copied  by  the  moderns,  are 
destitute  of  any  historical  foundation; 

[Nevertheless  some  Paijan  authors  relate  them,  and  give  credit  to 
them.  Aurelius  Victor  says,  speaking  of  Maximian  :  Cuinque  specie 
officii,  dolis  composilis,  Constantinum  generum  tentaret  acerbe.  jure 
tainen  iuterierat,  (Aurel.  Victor  de  C:esar.  vol.  1.  p.  6*23.)  Eutropius 
says  also,  Inde  ad  Oallias  profectus  est  (Maximianus)  dolo  composito, 
tanquani  a  filio  esset  expulsus,  ut  Constantino  genero  jungeretur; 
moliens  tamen  Constantinum  repcrta  occasionc  interficere,  poenas 
dedit  justissimo  exitu.  (Eutropius  vol.  i.  book  x.  p.  661.)  (Anon. 
gentl.)-G.] 

n  Aurelius  Victor,  c.  40.  Put  that  lake  was  situated  on  the  Upper 
Pannonia,  near  the  borders  of  Noricum  ;  and  the  province  of  Vale- 
ria (a  name  which  the  wife  of  Galerius  gave  to  the  drained  country) 
undoubtedly  lay  between  the  Drave  and  the  Danube.  (Sextus  Rufus, 
c.  9.)  I  should  therefore  suspect  that  Victor  has  confounded  the 
lake  Pelso  with  the  Volocean  marshes,  or.  as  they  are  now  called, 
the  lake  Sabaton.  It  is  placed  in  the  heart  of  Valeria,  and  its  present 
extent  is  not  less  than  12  Hungarian  miles  (about  70  Englisb)  in 
length,  and  two  in  breadth.    See  Severini  Pannonia,  I.  i.e.  9. 

o  Lactantius  (de  M.  P.  c.  33.)  and  Eusebius  (1.  viii.  c.  16  )  describe 
the  symptoms  and  progress  of  his  disorder  with  singular  accuracy 
and  apparent  pleasure. 

p  If  any  (like  the  late  Dr.  Jortin,  Remarks  on  Ecclesiastical  His- 
tory, vol.  ii.  p.  307—356.)  still  delight  in  recording  the  wonderful 
deaths  of  the  persecutors,  I  would  recommend  to  their  perusal  an 
admirable  passage  of  Grotius.  (Hist.  1.  vii.  p.  332.)  concerning  the 
last  illness  of  Philip  II.  of  Spain. 
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cian  Bosphorus  formed  their  mutual  boundary,  and  the  [ 
banks  of  those  narrow  seas,  which  flowed  in  the  midst 
of  the  Roman  world,  were  covered  with  soldiers,  with 
arms,  and  with  fortifications.  The  deaths  of  Maximi-  j 
an  and  of  Galerius  reduced  the  number  of  emperors  to 
four.  The  sense  of  their  true  interest  soon  connected 
Licinius  and  Constantine;  a  secret  alliance  was  con- 
cluded between  Maximin  and  Maxentius,  and  their  un-  j 
happv  subjects  expected,  with  terror,  the  bloody  conse- 
quences of  their  inevitable  dissensions,  which  were  no 
longer  restrained  by  the  fear  or  the  respect  which  they 
had  entertained  for  Galerius.1* 

.  .  Among  so  many  crimes  and  misfor- 

Administration  <=  ,  ■'       ,  c  , 

of  Constantine  tunes,  occasioned  by  the  passions  ot  the 
in  Gaul,  Roman  pri nces,  there  is  some  pleasure  in 

A.  .  306—31..  (jjgcQYejrjng.  a  single  action  which  may 
be  ascribed  to  their  virtue.  In  the  sixth  year  of  his  j 
reign,  Constantine  visited  the  city  of  Autun,  and  gene- 
rously remitted  the  arrears  of  tribute,  reducing  at  the 
same  time  the  proportion  of  their  assessment  from 
twenty-five  to  eighteen  thousand  heads,  subject  to  the 
real  and  personal  capitation.'  Yet  even  this  indul- 
gence affords  the  most  unquestionable  proof  of  the 
public  misery.  This  tax  was  so  extremely  oppressive, 
either  in  itself  or  in  the  mode  of  collecting  it,  that 
whilst  the  revenue  was  increased  by  extortion,  it  was 
diminished  by  despair:  a  considerable  part  of  the  terri- 
tory of  Autun  was  left  uncultivated  ;  and  great  numbers 
of  the  provincials  rather  chose  to  live  as  exiles  and 
outlaws,  than  to  support  the  weight  of  civil  society.  It 
is  but  too  probable,  that  the  bountiful  emperor  reliev- 
ed, by  a  partial  act  of  liberality,  one  among  the  many 
evils  which  he  had  caused  by  his  general  maxims 
of  administration.  But  even  those  maxims  were  less 
the  effect  of  choice  than  of  necessity.  And  if  we  ex- 
cept the  death  of  Maximian,  the  reign  of  Constantine  in 
Gaul  seems  to  have  been  the  most  innocent  and  even 
virtuous  period  of  his  life.  The  provinces  were  pro- 
tected by  his  presence  from  the  inroads  of  the  barbari- 
ans, who  either  dreaded  or  experienced  his  active  va- 
lour. After  a  signal  victory  over  the  Franks  and  Ale- 
manni,  several  of  their  provinces  were  exposed  by  his 
order  to  the  wild  beasts  in  the  amphitheatre  of  Treves, 
and  the  people  seemed  to  have  enjoyed  the  spectacle, 
without  discovering,  in  such  a  treatment  of  royal  cap- 
tives, any  thing  that  was  repugnant  to  the  laws  of  na- 
tions or  of  humanity." 

m  r  m„        The  virtues  of  Constantine  were  ren- 

I  yranny  ot  Max-    -        .  . 

entius  in  Italy  dered  more  illustrious  by  the  vices  of 
and  Africa,        Maxentius.     Whilst  the   Gallic  pro- 

A.  D.  3TMj — 312.     •  j  ii- 

vinces  enjoyed  as  much  happiness  as 
the  condition  of  the  times  was  capable  of  receiving, 
Italy  and  Africa  groaned  under  the  dominion  of  a  ty- 
rant, as  contemptible  as  he  was  odious.  The  7.eal  of 
flattery  and  faction  has  indeed  too  frequently  sacrificed 
the  reputation  of  the  vanquished  to  the  glory  of  their 
successful  rivals ;  but  even  those  writers  who  have  re- 
vealed, with  the  most  freedom  and  pleasure,  the  faults 
of  Constantine,  unanimously  confess,  that  Maxentius 
was  cruel,  rapacious,  and  profligate.1  He  had  the 
good  fortune  to  suppress  a  slight  rebellion  in  Africa. 
The  governor  and  a  few  adherents  had  been  guilty  ; 
the  province  suffered  for  their  crime.  The  flourishing 
cities  of  Cirtha  and  Carthage,  and  the  whole  extent  of 
that  fertile  country,  were  wasted  by  fire  and  sword. 
The  abuse  of  victory  was  followed  by  the  abuse  of  law 
and  justice.  A  formidable  army  of  sycophants  and 
delators  invaded  Africa  ;  the  rich  and  the  noble  were 
easily  convicted  of  a  connexion  with  the  rebels  ;  and 

q  See  Eusebius.  I.  ix.  6.  10.  Lactantius  de  M.  P.  c.  36.  Zosimus  is 
less  exact,  and  evidently  confounds  .Maximian  with  Maximin. 

r  See  the  eighth  Panegyr.  in  which  Eumenius  displays,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Constantine.  the  misery  and  the  gratitude  of  the  city  of  Au- 
tun 

■  Eutropius,  x.  3.  Panegyr.  Veter.  vii.  10— 12.  A  great  number  of 
the  French  youth  were  likewise  exposed  to  the  same  cruel  and  igno 
minions  death. 

t  Julian  excludes  Maxentius  from  the  banquet  of  the  Caesars  with 
abhorrence  and  contempt :  and  Zosimus  (I.  ii.  p.  85.)  accuses  him  of 
every  kind  of  cruelty  and  profligacy. 


those  among  them  who  experienced  the  emperor's 
clemency,  were  only  punished  by  the  confiscation  of 
their  estates.0    So  signal  a  victory  was  celebrated  by 
a  magnificent  triumph,  and  Maxentius  exposed  to  the 
eyes  of  the  people  the  spoils  and  captives  of  a  Roman 
province.    The  state  of  the  capital  was  no  less  de- 
serving of  compassion  than  that  of  Africa.  The  wealth 
of  Rome  supplied  an  inexhaustible  fund  for  his  vain 
and  prodigal  expenses,  and  the  ministers  of  his  reve- 
nue were  skilled  in  the  arts  of  rapine.    It  was  under 
his  reign  that  the  method  of  exacting  a  free  gift  from 
the  senators  was  first  invented ;  and  as  the  sum  was 
insensibly  increased,  the  pretences  of  levying  it,  9 
victory,  a  birth,  a  marriage,  or  an  imperial  consulship, 
were  proportionably  multiplied.1    Maxentius  had  im- 
bibed the  same  implacable  aversion  to  the  senate  which 
had  characterized  most  of  the  former  tyrants  of  Rome  : 
nor  was  it  possible  for  his  ungrateful  temper  to  forgive 
the  generous  fidelity  which  had  raised  him  to  the 
throne,  and  supported  him  against  all  his  enemies. 
The  lives  of  the  senators  were  exposed  to  his  jealous 
suspicions,  the  dishonour  of  their  wives  and  daughters 
heightened  the  gratification  of  his  sensual  passions." 
It  may  be  presumed,  that  an  imperial  lover  was  seldom 
reduced  to  sigh  in  vain ;  but  whenever  persuasion 
proved  ineffectual,  he  had  recourse  to  violence ;  and 
there  remains  one  memorable  example  of  a  noble  ma- 
tron, who  preserved  her  chastity  by  a  voluntary  death. 
The  soldiers  were  the  only  order  of  men  whom  he  ap- 
peared to  respect,  or  studied  to  please.  He  filled  Rome 
and  Italy  with  armed  troops,  connived  at  their  tumults, 
suffered  them  with  impunity  to  plunder,  and  even  to 
massacre,  the  defenceless  people ; 1  and  indulging  them 
in  the  same  licentiousness  which  their  emperor  enjoy- 
ed, Maxentius  often  bestowed  on  his  military  favour- 
ites the  splendid  villa,  or  the  beautiful  wife,  of  a  sena- 
tor.   A  prince  of  such  a  character,  alike  incapable  of 
governing  either  in  peace  or  in  war,  might  purchase 
the  support,  but  he  could  never  obtain  the  esteem,  of 
the  arrny.    Yet  his  pride  was  equal  to  his  other  vices. 
Whilst  he  passed  his  indolent  life,  either  within  the 
walls  of  his  palace,  or  in  the  neighbouring  gardens  of 
Sallust,  he  was  repeatedly  heard  to  declare,  that  he 
alone  was  emperor,  and  that  the  other  princes  were  no 
more  than  his  lieutenants,  on  whom  he  had  devolved 
the  defence  of  the  frontier  provinces,  that  he  might  en- 
joy without  interruption  the  elegant  luxury  of  the  capi- 
tal.   Rome,  which  had  so  long  regretted  the  absence, 
lamented,  during  the  six  years  of  his  reign,  the  pre- 
sence of  her  sovereign.1 

Though  Constantine  might  view  the  civil  war  he- 
conduct  of  Maxentius  with  abhorrence,  tweK?  Con; 

,     ,        -.  »  .,       n  stantine  and 

and  the  situation  oi  the  Romans  with  Maxentius, 
compassion,  we  have  no  reason  to  pre-  A.  D.  312. 
sume  that  he  would  have  taken  up  arms  to  punish  the 
one,  or  to  relieve  the  other.  But  the  tyrant  of  Italy 
rashly  ventured  to  provoke  a  formidable  enemy,  whose 
ambition  had  been  hitherto  restrained  by  considerations 
of  prudence,  rather  than  by  principles  of  justice."  Af- 
ter the  death  of  Maximian,  his  titles,  according  to  the 


«  Zosimus.  I.  ii.  p.  83 — 65.    Aurelius  Victor. 

x  The  passage  of  Aurelius  Victor  should  be  read  in  the  following 
manner  :  Primus  inslitulo  pessinio,  munerum  specie,  patres  oratorcs- 
que  pecuniam  ronferre  prodigenli  sibi  cogeret. 

y  Panegyr.  Vet.  ix.  3.  Euseh.  Hist.  Ecrles.  viii.  14.  et  in  Vit. 
Constant,  i.  33,  34.  Rufinu9,  c.  17.  The  virtuous  matron  who 
slabbed  herself  to  escape  the  violence  of  Maxentius,  was  a  christian, 
wife  to  the  pra^fect  of  the  city,  and  her  name  was  Sophronia.  Tt 
still  remains  a  question  among  the  casuists,  Whether,  on  such  occa- 
sions, suicide  is  justifiable  ? 

z  Prs-torianis  ca-dem  vulgi  quondam  annuerel,  is  the  vague  ex- 
pression of  Aurelius  Victor.  See  more  particular,  though  somewhat 
different,  accounts  of  a  tumult  and  massacre  which  happened  at 
Koine,  in  Eusebius,  (1.  viii.  c.  14.)  and  in  Zosimus.  (I.ii.  p.  84.) 

a  See  in  the  Panegyrics,  (ix.  14.)  a  lively  description  of  the  indo- 
lence and  vain  pride  of  Maxentius.  In  another  place,  the  orator  ob- 
serves, that  the  riches  which  Rome  had  accumulated  in  a  period  of 
1060  years,  were  lavished  hy  the  tyrant  on  his  mercenary  bands; 
redemptis  ad  civile  latrncir.inm  manibus  ingesseral. 

b  Afier  the  victory  of  Constantine.  it  was  universally  allowed, 
thai  the  motive  of  delivering  the  republic  from  a  detested  tyrant, 
j  would,  at  any  time,  have  justified  his  expedition  into  Italy.  Euseb. 
I  in  Vit  Constant!!!.  I.  i.  c.  26.    Tanegyr.  Vet.  ix.  2. 
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established  custom,  had  been  erased,  and  his  statues 
thrown  down  with  ignominy.  His  son,  who  had  per- 
secuted and  deserted  him  when  alive,  affected  to  dis- 
play the  most  pious  regard  to  his  memory,  and  gave 
orders  that  a  similar  treatment  should  be  immediately 
inflicted  on  all  the  statues  that  had  been  erected  in 
Italy  and  Africa  to  the  honour  of  Constantine.  That 
wise  prince,  who  sincerely  wished  to  decline  a  war, 
with  the  difficulty  and  importance  of  which  he  was 
sufficiently  acquainted,  at  first  dissembled  the  insult, 
and  sought  for  redress  by  the  milder  expedients  of 
negociation,  till  he  was  convinced  that  the  hostile  and 
ambitious  designs  of  the  Italian  emperor  made  it  ne- 
cessary for  him  to  arm  in  his  own  defence.  Maxen- 
tius,  who  openly  avowed  his  pretensions  to  the  whole 
monarchy  of  the  west,  had  already  prepared  a  very 
considerable  force  to  invade  the  Gallic  provinces  on 
the  side  of  Rhaetia;  and  though  he  could  not  expect 
any  assistance  from  Licinius,  he  was  flattered  with  the 
hope  that  the  legions  of  Illyricum,  allured  by  his  pre- 
sents and  promises,  would  desert  the  standard  of  that 
prince,  and  unanimously  declare  themselves  his  sol- 
diers and  subjects.0  Constantine  no  longer  hesitated. 
He  had  deliberated  with  caution,  he  acted  with  vigour. 
He  gave  a  private  audience  to  the  ambassadors,  who, 
in  the  name  of  the  senate  and  people,  conjured  him  to 
deliver  Rome  from  a  detested  tyrant ;  and,  without  re- 
garding the  timid  remonstrances  of  his  council,  he  re- 
solved to  prevent  the  enemy,  and  to  carry  the  war  into 
the  heart  of  Italy.d 

The  enterprise  was  as  full  of  danger 
reparations.  ag  ^  glory ;  and  the  unsuccessful  event 
of  two  former  invasions  was  sufficient  to  inspire  the 
most  serious  apprehensions.  The  veteran  troops  who 
revered  the  name  of  Maximian,  had  embraced  in  both 
those  wars  the  party  of  his  son,  and  were  now  restrain- 
ed by  a  sense  of  honour,  as  well  as  of  interest,  from 
entertaining  an  idea  of  a  second  desertion.  Maxen- 
tius,  who  considered  the  praetorian  guards  as  the  firm- 
est defence  of  his  throne,  had  increased  them  to  their 
ancient  establishment ;  and  they  composed,  including 
the  rest  of  the  Italians  who  were  enlisted  into  his  ser- 
vice, a  formidable  body  of  fourscore  thousand  men. 
Forty  thousand  Moors  and  Carthaginians  had  been 
raised  since  the  reduction  of  Africa.  Even  Sicily  fur- 
nished its  proportion  of  troops ;  and  the  armies  of 
Maxentius  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  seventy 
thousand  foot,  and  eighteen  thousand  horse.  The 
wealth  of  Italy  supplied  the  expenses  of  the  war  ;  and 
the  adjacent  provinces  were  exhausted,  to  form  im- 
mense magazines  of  corn  and  every  other  kind  of  pro- 
visions. 

The  whole  force  of  Constantine  consisted  of  ninety 
thousand  foot  and  eight  thousand  horse  ;  e  and  as  the 
defence  of  the  Rhine  required  an  extraordinary  atten- 
tion during  the  absence  of  the  emperor,  it  was  not  in 
his  power  to  employ  above  half  his  troops  in  the 
Italian  expedition,  unless  he  sacrificed  the  public 
safety  to  his  private  quarrel.'  At  the  head  of  about 
forty  thousand  soldiers,  he  marched  to  encounter  an 
enemy  whose  numbers  were  at  least  four  times  supe- 
rior to  his  own.  But  the  armies  of  Rome,  placed  at  a 
secure  distance  from  danger,  were  enervated  by  indul- 


c  Zosimus,  1.  ii.  p.  8 1,  85.    Nazarius  in  Pahegyr:'*.  7 — 13. 

d  See  Panegyr  Vet.  ix.  2.  Omnibus  fere  tuis  comitibus  ct  ducihus 
non  solum  tacite  rnussantibus,  >ed  etiam  aperte  timentibus;  contra 
consilia  hominnm,  contra  hnruspicum  monita.  ipse  per  teniet  liberan- 
da?  urbis  tempus  venisse.  sentires.  The  embassy  of  the  Romans  is 
mentioned  only  by  Zonaras  (1  xiii.)  nnd  by  Ced'renus,  (in  Compend. 
Hist.  p.  270.):  but  those  modern  (Jreeks  had  the  opportunity  of  con- 
sulting many  writer-!  which  have  since  been  lost,  anions  which  we 
may  reckon  the  life  of  Constantine  by  Praxagoras.  Photius  (p.  6V'.) 
lias  made  a  short  extract  from  that  historical  work. 

e  Zosimus  (I.  ii.  p.  8(i.)  has  given  ns  this  curious  account  of  the 
forreson  both  sides  He  makes  no  mention  of  any  nnval  armaments, 
though  we  are  assured  (Panegyr.  Vet.  ix.  2.V)  that  the  war  was  car- 
ried on  bv  se.i  as  well  as  by  land  ;  and  that  the  fleet  of  Constantine 
took  possession  of  Sardinia',  Corsb-n,  r  nd  the  ports  of  Italy. 

f  Panegyr.  Vet.  ix.  3.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  orator  should 
diminish  I  lie  numbers  with  which  bis  sovereien  achieved  the  con- 
quest of  Italy  ;  but  it  appears  somewhat  singular,  that  he  should  es- 
teem the  tyrant's  army  at  no  more  than  1011,000  men. 


gence  and  luxury.  Habituated  to  the  baths  and  thea- 
tres of  Rome,  they  took  the  field  with  reluctance,  and 
were  chiefly  composed  of  veterans  who  had  almost  for- 
gotten, or  of  new  levies  who  had  never  acquired,  the 
use  of  arms,  and  the  practice  of  war.  The  hardy  le- 
gions of  Gaul  had  long  defended  the  frontiers  of  the 
empire  against  the  barbarians  of  the  north  ;  and  in  the 
performance  of  that  laborious  service,  their  valour  was 
exercised,  and  their  discipline  confirmed.  There  ap- 
peared the  same  difference  between  the  leaders  as  be- 
tween the  armies.  Caprice  or  flattery  had  tempted 
Maxentius  with  the  hopes  of  conquest;  but  these 
aspiring  hopes  soon  gave  way  to  the  habits  of  plea- 
sure and  the  consciousness  of  his  inexperience.  The 
intrepid  mind  of  Constantine  had  been  trained  from  his 
earliest  youth  to  war,  to  action,  and  to  military  com- 
mand. 

When  Hannibal  marched  from  Gaul  constantine  pass- 
into  Italy,  he  was  obliged,  first  to  disco-  es  ,he  AIPS- 
ver,  and  then  to  open,  a  way  over  mountains  and 
through  savage  nations,  that  had  never  yielded  a  pas- 
sage to  a  regular  army.s  The  Alps  were  then  guarded 
by  nature,  they  are  now  fortified  by  art.  Citadels  con- 
structed with  no  less  skill  than  labour  and  expense, 
command  every  avenue  into  the  plain,  and  on  that  side 
render  Italy  almost  inaccessible  to  the  enemies  of  the 
king  of  Sardinia.11  But  in  the  course  of  the  interme- 
diate period,  the  generals,  who  have  attempted  the  pas- 
sage, have  seldom  experienced  any  difficulty  or  resist- 
ance. In  the  age  of  Constantine,  the  peasants  of  the 
mountains  were  civilized  and  obedient  subjects ;  the 
country  was  plentifully  stocked  with  provisions,  and 
the  stupendous  highways,  which  the  Romans  had  car- 
ried over  the  Alps,  opened  several  communications 
between  Gaul  and  Italy.'  Constantine  preferred  the 
road  of  the  Cottian  Alps,  or,  as  it  is  now  called,  of 
mount  Cenis,  and  led  his  troops  with  such  active  dili- 
gence, that  he  descended  into  the  plain  of  Piedmont 
before  the.  court  of  Maxentius  had  received  any  cer- 
tain intelligence  of  his  departure  from  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine.  The  city  of  Susa,  however,  which  is  situated 
at  the  foot  of  mount  Cenis,  was  surrounded  with  walls, 
and  provided  with  a  garrison  sufficiently  numerous  to 
check  the  progress  of  an  invader  ;  but  the  impatience 
of  Constantine's  troops  disdained  the  tedious  forms 
of  a  siege.  The  same  day  that  they  appeared  before 
Susa,  they  applied  fire  to  the  gates,  and  ladders  to  the 
walls  ;  and  mounting  to  the  assault  amidst  a  shower 
of  stones  and  arrows,  they  entered  the  place  sword  in 
hand,  and  cut  in  pieces  the  greatest  part  of  the  garri- 
son. The  flames  were  extinguished  by  the  care  of 
Constantine,  and  the  remains  of  Susa  preserved  from 
total  destruction.  About  forty  miles  from  thence,  a 
more  severe  contest  awaited  him.    A„    ,    .„  . 

c  T.  ..  Battle  ui  Turin. 

numerous  army  ot  Italians  was  assem- 
bled under  the  lieutenants  of  Maxentius,  in  the  plains 
of  Turin.  Its  principal  strength  consisted  in  a  species 
of  heavy  cavalry,  which  the  Romans,  since  the  decline 
of  their  discipline,  had  borrowed  from  the  nations  of 
the  east.  The  horses,  as  well  as  the  men,  were  clothed 
in  complete  armour,  the  joints  of  which  were  artfully 
adapted  to  the  motions  of  their  bodies.  The  aspect 
of  this  cavalry  was  formidable,  their  weight  almost 
irresistible ;  and  as,  on  this  occasion,  their  generals 
had  drawn  them  up  in  a  compact  column  or  wedge, 
with  a  sharp  point,  and  with  spreading  flanks,  they 
flattered  themselves  that  they  should  easily  break  and 


g  The  three  principal  passages  of  the  Alps  between  Gaul  and  Italy, 
are  those  of  mount  St.  Bernard,  mount  Cenis.  and  mount  Ccnevrc. 
Tradition,  and  a  resemblance  of  names.  {Jitpes  Pcunincs,)  had  assign- 
ed the  (irst  of  these  for  the  march  of  Hannibal.  (See  Simler  de  Al- 
pibus.)  The  Chevalier  de  Folnrd.  (Polyb  torn,  iv.)  and  M.  d'Anville, 
have  led  him  over  mount  fienevre.  Hut  notwitbslanding  the  autho- 
rity of  an  experienced  officer  and la  learned  geographer,  tile  preten- 
sions of  mount  Cenis  are  supported  in  a  specious,  not  in  say  a  con- 
vincing, manner  by  M.  Grosley.  Observations  BUT  I'ltalie,  torn.  i.  p. 
4<1.  S  c. 

b  La  Rrunette  nenr  Suse,  Deinont,  Exiles,  Fenestrelies.  Coni,  &c. 
i  Pec  Ammian.  Marcellin.  xv.  10.    His  description  of  the  roads 
over  the  Alps  is  clear,  lively,  and  accurate. 
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trample  down  the  army  of  Constantine.  They  might, 
perhaps,  have  succeeded  in  their  design,  had  not  their 
experienced  adversary  emhraced  the  same  method  of 
defence,  which  in  similar  circumstances  had  been  prac- 
tised by  Aurelian.  The  skilful  evolutions  of  Constan- 
tine divided  and  baffled  this  massy  column  of  cavalry. 
The  troops  of  Maxentius  fled  in  confusion  towards 
Turin ;  and  as  the  gates  of  the  city  were  shut  against 
them,  very  few  escaped  the  sword  of  the  victorious  pur- 
suers. By  this  important  service,  Turin  deserved  to 
experience  the  clemency  and  even  favour  of  the  con- 
queror. He  made  his  entry  into  the  imperial  palace  of 
Milan,  and  almost  all  the  cities  of  Italy  between  the 
Alps  and  the  Po  not  only  acknowledged  the  power, 
but  embraced  with  zeal  the  party,  of  Constantine.k 
Siege  and  battle  From  Milan  to  Rome,  the  yEmilian 
of  Verona.  and  Flaminian  highways  offered  an  easy 
march  of  about  four  hundred  miles  ;  but  though  Con- 
stantine was  impatient  to  encounter  the  tyrant,  he  pru- 
dently directed  his  operations  against  another  army  of 
Italians,  who,  by  their  strength  and  position,  might 
either  oppose  his  progress,  or  in  case  of  a  misfortune, 
might  intercept  his  retreat.  Ruricus  Pompeianus,  a 
general  distinguished  by  his  valour  and  ability,  had 
under  his  command  the  city  of  Verona,  and  all  the 
troops  that  were  stationed  in  the  province  of  Venetia. 
As  soon  as  he  was  informed  that  Constantine  was  ad- 
vancing towards  him,  he  detached  a  large  body  of 
cavalry,  which  was  defeated  in  an  engagement  near 
Brescia,  and  pursued  by  the  Gallic  legions  as  far  as 
the  gates  of  Verona.  The  necessity,  the  importance, 
and  the  difficulties  of  the  siege  of  Verona,  immediate- 
ly presented  themselves  to  the  sagacious  mind  of  Con- 
stantine.1 The  city  was  accessible  only  by  a  narrow 
peninsula  towards  the  wrest,  as  the  other  three  sides 
•were  surrounded  by  the  Adige,  a  rapid  river  which 
covered  the  province  of  Venetia,  from  whence  the  be- 
sieged derived  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  men  and 
provisions.  It  was  not  without  great  difficulty,  and 
after  several  fruitless  attempts,  that  Constantine  found 
means  to  pass  the  river  at  some  distance  above  the 
city,  and  in  a  place  where  the  torrent  was  less  violent. 
He  then  encompassed  Verona  with  strong  lines,  push- 
ed his  attacks  with  prudent  vigour,  and  repelled  a 
desperate  sally  of  Pompeianus.  That  intrepid  gen- 
eral, when  he  had  used  every  means  of  defence  that 
the  strength  of  the  place  or  that  of  the  garrison  could 
afford,  secretly  escaped  from  Verona,  anxious  not  for 
his  own  but  for  the  public  safety.  With  indefatigable 
diligence  he  soon  collected  an  army  sufficient  either  to 
meet  Constantine  in  the  field,  or  to  attack  him  if  he 
obstinately  remained  within  his  lines.  The  emperor, 
attentive  to  the  motions,  and  informed  of  the  approach, 
of  so  formidable  an  enemy,  left  a  part  of  his  legions 
to  continue  the  operations  of  the  siege,  whilst,  at  the 
head  of  those  troops  on  whose  valour  and  fidelity  he 
more  particularly  depended,  he  advanced  in  person  to 
engage  the  general  of  Maxentius.  The  army  of  Gaul 
was  drawn  up  in  two  lines,  according  to  the  usual 
practice  of  war ;  but  their  experienced  leader  per- 
ceiving that  the  numbers  of  the  Italians  far  exceeded 
his  own,  suddenly  changed  his  position,  and,  reducing 
the  second,  extended  the  front  of  his  first  line  to  a 
just  proportion  with  that  of  the  enemy.  Such  evolu- 
tions, which  only  veteran  troops  can  execute  without 
confusion  in  a  moment  of  danger,  commonly  prove  de- 
cisive ;  but  as  this  engagement  began  towards  the 
close  of  the  day,  and  was  contested  with  great  ob- 
stinacy during  the  whole  night,  there  was  less  room 
for  the  conduct  of  the  generals  than  for  the  courage  of 


k  ZoMmn's  as  well  as  Eusebius  hasten  from  the  passage  of  the 
Alps  to  the  decisive  artion  near  Rome.  We  must  apply  to  the  two 
Panegyrics,  for  the  intermediate  actions  pf  Constantine. 

1  The  Marquis  Mallei  has  examined  the  siege  and  battle  of  Verona 
with  that  decree  of  attention  and  accuracy  which  was  due  to  a  me- 
morable action  that  happened  in  his  native  country.  The  fortifica- 
tions of  that  city,  constructed  by  Gallietins,  were  less  extensive  than 
the  modern  walls,  and  the  amphitheatre  was  not  included  within 
their  c.frcumference.    Pee  Verona  Illustrata,  part.  i.  p.  WJ,  loO. 


the  soldiers.  The  return  of  light  displayed  the  victo- 
ry of  Constantine,  and  a  field  of  carnage  covered  with 
many  thousands  of  the  vanquished  Italians.  Their 
general,  Pompeianus,  was  found  among  the  slain ; 
Verona  immediately  surrendered  at  discretion,  and  the 
garrison  was  made  prisoners  of  war.m  When  the  offi- 
cers of  the  victorious  army  congratulated  their  master 
on  this  important  success,  they  ventured  to  add  some 
respectful  complaints,  of  such  a  nature,  however,  as 
the  most  jealous  monarchs  will  listen  to  without  dis- 
pleasure. They  represented  to  Constantine,  that,  not 
contented  with  performing  all  the  duties  of  a  com- 
mander, he  had  exposed  his  own  person  with  an  ex- 
cess of  valour  which  almost  degenerated  into  rash- 
ness ;  and  they  conjured  him  for  the  future  to  pay  more 
regard  to  the  preservation  of  a  life,  in  which  the  safe- 
ty of  Rome  and  of  the  empire  was  involved." 

While  Constantine  signalized  his  con-  inri„ience  an(j 
duct  and  valour  in  the  field,  the  sove-  li  ars  of  Maxen- 
reign  of  Italy  appeared  insensible  of  the  t,IMr' 
calamities  and  danger  of  a  civil  war  which  raged  in 
the  heart  of  his  dominions.  Pleasure  was  still  the 
only  business  of  Maxentius.  Concealing,  or  at  least 
attempting  to  conceal,  from  the  public  knowledge  the 
misfortunes  of  his  arms,0  he  indulged  himself  in  a 
vain  confidence,  which  deferred  the  remedies  of  the 
approaching  evil,  without  deferring  the  evil  itself.0 
The  rapid  progress  of  Constantine15  was  scarcely  suf- 
ficient to  awaken  him  from  this  fatal  security ;  he 
flattered  himself,  that  his  well-known  liberality,  and 
the  majesty  of  the  Roman  name,  which  had  already 
delivered  him  from  two  invasions,  would  dissipate 
with  the  same  facility  the  rebellious  army  of  Gaul. 
The  officers  of  experience  and  ability,  who  had  served 
under  the  banners  of  Maximian,  were  at  length  com- 
pelled to  inform  his  effeminate  son  of  the  imminent 
danger  to  which  he  was  reduced  ;  and,  with  a  freedom 
that  at  once  surprised  and  convinced  him,  to  urge  the 
necessity  of  preventing  his  ruin,  by  a  vigorous  exer- 
tion of  his  remaining  power.  The  resources  of  Max- 
entius, both  of  men  and  money,  were  still  considera- 
ble. The  praetorian  guards  felt  how  strongly  their  own 
interest  and  safety  were  connected  with  his  cause ; 
and  a  third  army  was  soon  collected,  more  numerous 
than  those  which  had  been  lost  in  the  battles  of  Turin 
and  Verona.  It  was  far  from  the  intention  of  the  em- 
peror to  lead  his  troops  in  person.  A  stranger  to  the 
exercises  of  war,  he  trembled  at  the  apprehension  of 
so  dangerous  a  contest;  and  as  fear  is  commonly 
superstitious,  he  listened  with  melancholy  attention 
to  the  rumours  of  omens  and  presages  which  seemed 
to  menace  his  life  and  empire.  Shame  at  length  sup- 
plied the  place  of  courage,  and  forced  him  to  take  the 
field.  He  was  unable  to  sustain  the  contempt  of  the 
Roman  people.  The  circus  resounded  with  their  in- 
dignant clamours,  and  they  tumultuously  besieged  the 
gates  of  the  palace,  reproaching  the  pusillanimity  of 
their  indolent  sovereign,  and  celebrating  the  heroic 
spirit  of  Constantine/  Before  Maxentius  left  Rome, 
he  consulted  the  Sibylline  books.  The  guardians  of 
these  ancient  oracles  were  as  well  versed  in  the  arts  of 
this  world  as  they  were  ignorant  of  the  secrets  of  fate; 
and  they  returned  hirn  a  very  prudent  answer,  which 
might  adapt  itself  to  the  event,  and  secure  their  repu- 
tation whatever  should  be  the  chance  of  arms.* 


m  They  wanted  chains  for  so  great  a  multitude  of  captives  ;  and 
the  whole  council  was  at  a  loss;  but  the  sagacious  conqueror  ima- 
gined the  happy  expedient  of  converting  into  fetlcrs  the  swords  of 
the  vanquished.   Panegyr.Vet.il.  il. 

ii  Panegyr.  Vet.ix.  10. 

n  Literascalaniitatuin  suarum  indices  suppriniehat.  Panegyr.  Vet. 
ix.  15. 

P  Uemcdia  malorum  potius  quatn  mala  differehat.  is  the  fine  cen- 
sure whii  !i  Tacitus  passes  on  the  supine  indolence  of  Vitellius. 

q  The  Marquis  Maflei  has  made  it  extremely  probable  that  Con- 
stantine was  still  at  Verona,  the  1st  of  September,  A.  H.  312,  and 
that  the  memorable  ara  of  the  inductions  was  dated  from  his  con- 
quest of  the  Cis  ilptnc  Haul. 

r  See  Panegyr.  Vet.  xi.  10.    Lactantius  de  M.  P.  c  41. 

«  lllo  die.  hoslem  Romanorum  esse  periturum.  The  vanquished 
prince  became  of  course  the  enemy  of  Koine. 
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Vicory  ul  Con- 
Btantme  near 
Rome. 

A. D.  312. 

28th  Oct. 


The  celerity  of  Constantine's  march 
has  been  compared  to  the  rapid  conquest 
of  Italy  by  the  first  of  the  Caesars  ;  nor 
is  the  flattering  parallel  repugnant  to  the 
truth  of  history,  since  no  more  than  fifty-eight  days 
elapsed  between  the  surrender  of  Verona  and  the  final 
decision  of  the  war.  Constantine  had  always  appre- 
hended that  the  tyrant  would  consult  the  dictates  of 
fear,  and  perhaps  of  prudence ;  and  that,  instead  of 
risking  his  last  hopes  in  a  general  engagement,  he 
•would  shut  himself  up  within  the  wrflls  of  Rome. 
His  ample  magazines  secured  him  against  the  danger 
of  famine ;  and  as  the  situation  of  Constantine  admit- 
ted not  of  delay,  he  might  have  been  reduced  to  the 
sad  necessity  of  destroying  with  fire  and  sword  the 
imperial  city,  the  noblest  reward  of  his  victory,  and 
the  deliverance  of  which  had  been  the  motive,  or 
rather  indeed  the  pretence,  of  the  civil  war.1  It  was 
with  equal  surprise  and  pleasure,  that  on  his  arrival  at 
a  place  called  Saxa  Rubra,  about  nine  miles  from 
Rome,"  he  discovered  the  army  of  Maxentius  pre- 
pared to  give  him  battle.*  Their  long  front  filled  a 
very  spacious  plain,  and  their  deep  array  reached  to 
the  banks  of  the  Tyber,  which  covered  their  rear,  and 
forbade  their  retreat.  We  are  informed,  and  we  may 
believe,  that  Constantine  disposed  his  troops  with 
consummate  skill,  and  that  he  chose  for  himself  the 
post  of  honour  and  danger.  Distinguished  by  the 
splendour  of  his  arms,  he  charged  in  person  the  cav- 
alry of  his  rival ;  and  his  irresistible  attack  deter- 
mined the  fortune  of  the  day.  The  cavalry  of  Max- 
entius was  principally  composed  either  of  unwieldy 
cuirassiers,  or  of  light  Moors  and  Numidians.  They 
yielded  to  the  vigour  of  the  Gallic  horse,  which  pos- 
sessed more  activity  than  the  one,  more  firmness  than 
the  other.  The  defeat  of  the  two  wings  left  the  in- 
fantry without  any  protection  on  its  flanks,  and  the  un- 
disciplined Italians  fled  without  reluctance  from  the 
standard  of  a  tyrant  whom  they  had  always  hated, 
and  whom  they  no  longer  feared.  The  praetorians, 
conscious  that  their  offences  were  beyond  the  reach  of 
mercy,  were  animated  by  revenge  and  despair.  Not- 
withstanding their  repeated  efforts,  those  brave  vete- 
rans were  unable  to  recover  the  victory  ;  they  obtain- 
ed, however,  an  honourable  death  ;  and  it  was  ob- 
served that  their  bodies  covered  the  same  ground 
which  had  been  occupied  by  their  ranks. *  The  con- 
fusion then  became  general,  and  the  dismayed  troops 
of  Maxentius,  pursued  by  an  implacable  enemy,  rush- 
ed by  thousands  into  the  deep  and  rapid  stream  of  the 
Tyber.  The  emperor  himself  attempted  to  escape 
back  into  the  city  over  the  Milvian  bridge,  but  the 
crowds  which  pressed  together  through  that  narrow 
passage,  forced  him  into  the  river,  where  he  was  im- 
mediately drowned  by  the  weight  of  his  armour.z  His 
body,  which  had  sunk  very  deep  into  the  mud,  was 
found  with  some  difficulty  the  next  day.  The  sight 
of  his  head,  when  it  was  exposed  to  the  eyes  of  the 
people,  convinced  them  of  their  deliverance,  and  ad- 

t  See  Panegyr.  Vet.  ix.  10.  x.  1".  The  former  of  these  orators 
magnifies  the  hoards  of  corn,  which  Maxentius  had  collected  from 
Africa  and  the  islands.  And  yet,  if  there  is  any  truth  in  the  scarcity 
mentioned  hy  Eusehius.  (in  yit.  Conslantin.  I.  i.  c.  V.6.)  the  imperial 
granaries  must  have  heen  open  only  to  the  soldiers. 

u  Maxentius  .  .  .  tandem  urhe  in  Saza  Rubra,  millia  ferme  novem 
jegerrime  progressus.  Aurelius  Victor.  See  Cellarius  Geograph. 
Antiq.  torn.  i.  p.  463.  Saxa  Rubra  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Cremera,  a  trifling  rivulet,  illustrated  by  the  valour  and  glorious 
death  of  the  three  hundred  Fabii. 

x  The  post  which  Maxentius  had  taken,  with  the  Tyher  in  his 
rear,  is  very  clearly  described  hy  the  two  Panegyrists,  ix.  16.  x.  28. 

y  Exccptis  latrocinii  illius  primis  auctoribus  qui,  desperata  venia, 
locum  quem  pugna;  sumpserant  texere  corporibus.  Panegyr.  Vet.  ix. 
17. 

i  A  very  idle  rumour  soon  prevailed,  that  Maxentius,  who  had 
not  taken  any  precaution  for  It  is  own  retreat,  had  contrived  a  very 
artful  snare  to  destroy  the  army  of  the  pursuers  ;  hut  that  the  wooden 
bridge  which  was  to  have  been  loosened  on  the  approach  of  Con- 
stantine, unluckily  broke  down  under  the  weight  of  the  flying  Ita- 
lians. M.  de  Tillemont  (Hist,  des  Einpereurs.  torn.  iv.  partT  i.  p. 
576.)  very  seriously  examines  whether,  in  contradiction  to  common 
sense,  the  testimony  of  Eusehius  and  Zosimus  ought  to  prevail  over 
the  silence  of  Lactantius,  Nazarius,  and  the  anonymous  but  contem- 
porary orator,  who  composed  the  ninth  Pnnegyric. 


His  reception, 


monished  them  to  receive  with  acclamations  of  loyalty 
and  gratitude,  the  fortunate  Constantine,  who  thus 
achieved  by  bis  valour  and  ability  the  most  splendid 
enterprise  of  his  life.1 

In  the  use  of  victory,  Constantine 
neither  deserved  the  praise  of  clemency, 
nor  incurred  the  censure  of  immoderate  rigonr.b  He 
inflicted  the  same  treatment,  to  which  a  defeat  would 
have  exposed  his  own  person  and  family,  put  to  death 
the  two  sons  of  the  tyrant,  and  carefully  extirpated 
his  whole  race.  The  most  distinguished  adherents  of 
Maxentius  must  have  expected  to  share  his  fate,  as 
they  had  shared  his  prosperity  and  his  crimes ;  but 
when  the  Roman  people  loudly  demanded  a  greater 
number  of  victims,  the  conqueror  resisted,  with  firm- 
ness and  humanity,  those  servile  clamours,  which 
were  dictated  by  flattery  as  well  as  by  resentment. 
Informers  were  punished  and  discouraged  ;  the  inno- 
cent, who  had  suifered  under  the  late  tyranny,  were 
recalled  from  exile,  and  restored  to  their  estates.  A 
general  act  of  oblivion  quieted  the  minds,  and  settled 
the  property  of  the  people,  both  in  Italy  and  in  Africa.0 
The  first  time  that  Constantine  honoured  the  senate 
with  his  presence,  he  recapitulated  his  own  services 
and  exploits  in  a  modest  oration,  assured  that  illus- 
trious order  of  his  sincere  regard,  and  promised  to  re- 
establish its  ancient  dignity  and  privileges.  The 
grateful  senate  repaid  these  unmeaning  professions  by 
the  empty  titles  of  honour,  which  it  was  yet  in  their 
power  to  bestow  ;  and  without  presuming  to  ratify  the 
authority  of  Constantine,  they  passed  a  decree  to  as- 
sign him  the  first  rank  among  the  three  Augusti,  who 
governed  the  Roman  woild.d  Games  and  festivals 
were  instituted  to  preserve  the  fame  of  his  victory, 
and  several  edifices,  raised  at  the  expense  of  Maxen- 
tius, were  dedicated  to  the  honour  of  his  successful 
rival.  The  triumphal  arch  of  Constantine  still  re- 
mains a  melancholy  proof  of  the  decline  of  the  arts, 
and  a  singular  testimony  of  the  meanest  vanity.  As 
it  was  not  possible  to  find  in  the  capital  of  the  empire 
a  sculptor  who  was  capable  of  adorning  that  public 
monument,  the  arch  of  Trajan,  without  any  respect 
either  for  his  memory  or  for  the  rules  of  propriety, 
was  stripped  of  its  most  elegant  figures.  The  differ- 
ence of  times  and  persons,  of  actions  and  characters, 
was  totally  disregarded.  The  Parthian  captives  ap- 
pear prostrate  at  the  feet  of  a  prince  who  never  car- 
ried his  arms  beyond  the  Euphrates  ;  and  curious  an- 
tiquarians can  still  discover  the  head  of  Trajan  on  the 
trophies  of  Constantine.  The  new  ornaments  which 
it  was  necessary  to  introduce  between  the  vacancies 
of  ancient  sculpture,  are  executed  in  the  rudest  and 
most  unskilful  manner.e 

The  final  abolition  of  the  praetorian  and  conduct  at 
guards  was  a  measure  of  prudence  as  Rome, 
well  as  of  revenge.  Those  haughty  troops,  whose 
numbers  and  privileges  had  been  restored,  and  even 
augmented,  by  Maxentius,  were  for  ever  suppressed 
by  Constantine.  Their  fortified  camp  was  destroyed, 
and  the  few  praetorians  who  had  escaped  the  fury  of 
the  sword,  were  dispersed  among  the  legions,  and 
banished  to  the  frontiers  of  the  empire,  where  they 

a  Zosimus,  I.  ii.  p.  86—88,  and  the  two  Panegyrics,  the  former  of 
which  was  pronounced  a  few  months  afterwards,  afford  the  clearest 
notion  of  this  great  battle.  Lactantius,  Eusebius,  and  even  the  Epi- 
tomes, supply  several  useful  hints. 

b  Zosimus,  the  enemy  of  Constantine,  allows  (1.  ii.  p.  88.)  that  only 
a  few  of  the  friends  of  Maxentius  were  put  to  death  ;  but  we  may  re- 
mark the  expressive  passage  of  Nazarius,  (Panegyr.  Vet.  x.  6.)  Om- 
nibus qui  labefactari  statum  ejus  poterant  cum  stirpe  deletis.  The 
otherorator  (Panegyr.  Vet.  ix.  20,  21.)  contents  himself  with  observ- 
ing, that  Constantine,  when  he  entered  Rome,  did  not  imitate  the 
cruel  massacres  of  China,  of  Marius,  or  of  Sylla. 

c  See  the  two  Panegyrics,  and  the  laws  of  this  and  the  ensuing 
year,  in  the  Theodosian  Code. 

&  Panegyr.  Vet.  ix.  20.  Lactantius  de  M.  P.  c.  44.  Maximin,  who 
was  confessedly  the  eldest  Ca>sar,  claimed,  with  some  show  of  rea- 
son, the  first  rank  among  the  Augusti. 

e  Adhuc  cuncta  opera  qua;  magnifire  construxerat,  urliis  fanuni 
atque  basilicam,  Flavii  mcritis  pntres  saciavere.  Aurelius  Victor, 
With  regard  to  the  theft  of  Trajan's  trophies,  consult  Flaminius 
Vacca,  apud  Montfauoon,  Diarium  Italtcum  p.  2a0.  and  rAutiquite 
Expliquce  of  the  latter,  loin.  iv.  p  171. 
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might  be  serviceable  without  again  becoming  danger- 
ous/ By  suppressing  the  troops  which  were  usually 
stationed  in  Rome,  Constantine  gave  the  fatal  blow 
to  the  dignity  of  the  senate  and  people,  and  the 
disarmed  capital  was  exposed  without  protection  to 
the  insults  or  neglect  of  its  distant  master.  We 
may  observe,  that  in  this  last  effort  to  preserve  their 
expiring  freedom,  the  Romans,  from  the  apprehen- 
sion of  a  tribute,  had  raised  Maxentius  to  the 
throne.  He  exacted  that  tribute  from  the  senate  un- 
der the  name  of  a  free  gift.  They  implored  the  as- 
sistance of  Constantine.  He  vanquished  the  tyrant, 
and  converted  the  free  gift  into  a  perpetual  tax.  The 
senators,  according  to  the  declaration  which  was  re- 
quired of  their  property,  were  divided  into  several 
classes.  The  most  opulent  paid  annually  eight  pounds 
of  gold,  the  next  class  paid  four,  the  last  two,  and 
those  whose  poverty  mi^ht  have  claimed  an  exemp- 
tion, were  assessed  however  at  seven  pieces  of  gold. 
Besides  the  regular  members  of  the  senate,  their  sons, 
their  descendants,  and  even  their  relations,  enjoyed 
the  vain  privileges,  and  supported  the  heavy  burthens, 
of  the  senatorial  order;  nor  will  it  longer  excite  our 
surprise,  that  Constantine  should  be  attentive  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  persons  who  were  included  un- 
der so  useful  a  description.^  After  the  defeat  of  Max- 
entius, the  victorious  emperor  passed  no  more  than 
two  or  three  months  in  Rome,  which  he  visited  twice 
during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  to  celebrate  the  so- 
lemn festivals  of  the  tenth  and  of  the  twentieth  years 
of  his  reign.  Constantine  was  almost  perpetually  in 
motion  to  exercise  the  legions,  or  to  inspect  the  state 
of  the  provinces.  Treves,  Milan,  Aquileia,  Sirmium, 
Naissus,  and  Thessalonica,  were  the  occasional  places 
of  his  residence,  till  he  founded  a  new  Rome  on  the 
confines  of  Europe  and  Asia.b 

His  aiiiaiin-  witii  Before  Constantine  marched  into  Italy, 
Lirinius.  he  had  secured  the  friendship,  or  at 
least  the  neutrality,  of  Licinius,  the  II- 
lyrian  emperor.  He  had  promised  his 
sister  Constantia  in  marriage  to  that  prince  :  but  the 
celebration  of  the  nuptials  was  deferred  till  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  war,  and  the  interview  of  the  two 
conquerors  at  Milan,  which  was  appointed  for  that 
purpose,  appeared  to  cement  the  union  of  their  families 
and  interests.'  In  the  midst  of  the  public  festivity 
they  were  suddenly  obliged  to  take  leave  of  each 
other.  An  inroad  of  the  Franks  summoned  Constan- 
tine to  the  Rhine,  and  the  hostile  approach  of  the 
sovereign  of  Asia  demanded  the  immediate  presence 
,„    ,  of  Licinius.    Maximin  had  been  the  se- 

Maximin  and  cret  ally  of  Maxentius,  and  without  be- 
Licinius,  jngr  discouraoed  by  his  fate,  he  resolved 
to  try  the  fortune  of  a  civil  war.  He 
moved  out  of  Syria,  towards  the  frontiers  of  Bithynia, 
in  the  depth  of  winter.  The  season  was  severe  and 
tempestuous;  great  numbers  of  men  as  well  as  horses 
perished  in  the  snow ;  and  as  the  roads  were  broken 
up  by  incessant  rains,  he  was  obliged  to  leave  be- 
hind him  a  considerable  part  of  the  heavy  baggage, 
which  was  unable  to  follow  the  rapidity  of  his  forced 


f  Prxtorirr  legioues  ac  suhsidia  factionibus  aptiora  quain  urbi  Ro 
ms\  sublata  penitus ;  simul  anna  atque  usus  indumenfi militaris. 
Aurelius  Victor.  Zosimus  (I.  ii.  p.  89.)  mentions  this  fart  as  an 
historian,  and  it  is  very  pompously  celebrated  in  t lie  ninth  Panegy- 
ric. 

z  Ex  omnibus  provinces  optimates  viros  curia?  tnre  pigneraveris  ; 
lit  senatus  dignitas  ,  .  .  .  ex  totius  orbis  (lore  consistent.  Naza- 
rius  in  Paucgyr.  Vet.  x.  35.  The  word  pinneraveris  might  almost 
seem  maliciously  chosen.  Concerning  the  senatorial  tax,  see  Zosi- 
mus. I.  ii.  p.  115.  the  second  title  of  the  sixth  hook  of  the  Theodosian 
Code,  w  ith  Oodefroy's  Commentary,  and  Memoires  de  1'Acadeinie 
des  Inscriptions,  torn,  xxviii.  p.  726. 

h  From  the  Theodosian  Code,  we  may  now  begin  to  trace  the 
motion?  of  the  emperors :  but  the  dates  both  of  (I me  and  place,  have 
frequently  been  altered  by  the  carelessness  of  transcribers. 

i  Zosimus  (1.  ii.  p.  fill.)  observes,  that  before  the  war  the  sister  of 
Constantine  had  been  betrothed  to  Licinius.  According  to  the 
younger  Victor.  Dioclcti.m  was  invited  to  thenupt-als;  hut  having 
ventured  to  plead  his  ase  and  infirmities,  he  received  a  second  letter 
filled  with  reproaches  for  his  supposed  partiality  to  the  cause  of 
Maxentius  and  Maximin. 


A.  D  313. 
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marches.  By  this  extraordinary  effort  of  diligence, 
he  arrived,  with  a  harassed,  but  formidable  army,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Thracian  Bosphorus,  before  the  lieu- 
tenants of  Licinius  were  apprised  of  his  hostile  inten- 
tions. Byzantium  surrendered  to  the  powerof Maximin, 
afier  a  siege  of  eleven  days.  He  was  detained  some  days 
under  the  walls  of  Heraclea;  and  he  had  no  sooner  taken 
possession  of  that  city,  than  he  was  alarmed  by  the 
intelligence,  that  Licinius  had  pitched  his  camp  at  the 
distance  of  only  eighteen  miles.  After  a  fruitless  ne- 
gociation,  in  which  the  two  princes  at-  The  defeat, 
tempted  to  seduce  the  fidelity  of  each  April 30. 
other's  adherents,  they  had  recourse  to  arms.  The 
emperor  of  the  east  commanded  a  disciplined  and  vet- 
eran arm}'  of  above  seventy  thousand  men,  and  Licin- 
ius, who  had  collected  about  thirty  thousand  Illyrians, 
was  at  first  oppressed  by  the  superiority  of  numbers. 
His  military  skill,  and  the  firmness  of  his  troops,  re- 
stored the  day,  and  obtained  a  decisive  victory.  The 
incredible  speed  which  Maximin  exerted  in  his  flight, 
is  much  more  celebrated  than  his  prowess  in  the  bat- 
tle. Twenty-four  hours  afterwards  he  was  seen  pale, 
trembling,  and  without  his  imperial  ornaments,  at 
Niccmedia,  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles  from  the 
place  of  his  defeat.  The  wealth  of  Asia  was  yet  un- 
exhausted ;  and  though  the  flower  of  his  veterans  had 
fallen  in  the  late  action,  he  had  still  power,  if  he  could 
obtain  time,  to  draw  very  numerous  levies  from  Syria 
and  Egypt.  But  he  survived  his  mis- and  death  of  the 
fortunes  only  three  or  four  months.  His  former,  August, 
death,  which  happened  at  Tarsus,  was  variously  as- 
cribed to  despair,  to  poison,  and  to  the  divine  justice. 
As  Maximin  was  alike  destitute  of  abilities  and  of  vir- 
tue, he  was  lamented  neither  by  the  people  nor  by  the 
soldiers.  The  provinces  of  the  east,  delivered  from 
the  terrors  of  civil  war,  cheerfully  acknowledged  the 
authority  of  Licinius.k 

The  vanquished  emperor  left  behind  Cruelty  of  Lici- 
him  two  children,  a  boy  of  about  eight,  nius- 
and  a  girl  of  about  seven,  years  old.  Their  inoffen- 
sive age  might  have  excited  compassion  ;  but  the 
compassion  of  Licinius  was  a  very  feeble  resource, 
nor  did  it  restrain  him  from  extinguishing  the  name 
and  memory  of  his  adversary.  The  death  of  Severi- 
anus  will  admit  of  less  excuse,  as  it  was  dictated 
neither  by  revenge  nor  by  policy.  The  conqueror  had 
never  received  any  injury  from  the  father  of  that  un- 
happy youth,  and  the  short  and  obscure  reign  of  Se- 
verus,  in  a  distant  part  of  the  empire,  was  already  for- 
gotten. But  the  execution  of  Candidianus  was  an  act 
of  the  blackest  cruelty  and  ingratitude.  He  was  the 
natural  son  of  Galerius,  the  friend  and  benefactor  of 
Licinius.  The  prudent  father  had  judged  him  too 
young  to  sustain  the  weight  of  a  diadem ;  but  he 
hoped  that,  under  the  protection  of  princes  who  were 
indebted  to  his  favour  for  the  imperial  purple,  Candi- 
dianus might  pass  a  secure  and  honourable  life.  He 
was  now  advancing  towards  the  twentieth  year  of  his 
age,  and  the  royalty  of  his  birth,  though  unsupported 
either  by  merit  oramhition,  was  sufficient  to  exasperate 
the  jealous  mind  of  Licinius.1  To  these  innocent  and 
illustrious  victims  of  his  tyranny,  we  must  add  the 
wife  and  daughter  of  the  emperor  Diocletian.  When 
that  prince  conferred  on  Galerius  the  title  of  Caesar,  he 
had  given  him  in  marriage  his  daughter  Valeria,  whose 
melancholy  adventures  might  fnrnish  a  very  singular 
subject  for  tragedy.  She  had  fulfilled  Vnfortamle  fttte 
and  even  surpassed  the  duties  of  a  wife,  of  the  empress 
As  she  had  not  any  children  herself,  and  her 

she  condescended  toadopt  the  illegitimate 
son  of  her  husband,  and  invariably  displayed  towards 
the  unhappy  Candidianus  the  tenderness  and  anxiety 

k  Zosimus  mentions  the  defeat  and  death  of  Maximin  as  ordinary 
everts;  hut  Lactantius  expatiates  on  them,  (de  M.  P.  c.  45—50.)  as 
cribing  them  to  the  miraculous  interposition  of  heaven.  Licinius  at 
that  time  was  one  of  the  protectors  of  the  church. 

1  Lactantius  de  M.  P.  c.  50.  Aurelius  Victor  touches  on  the  difle 
rent  conduct  of  Licinius,  and  of  Constantine,  in  the  use  of  victory. 
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of  a  real  mother.  After  the  death  of  Galerius,  her 
ample  possessions  provoked  the  avarice,  and  her  per- 
sona! attractions  excited  the  desires,  of  his  successor 
Maximin."1  He  had  a  wife  still  alive,  but  divorce  was 
permitted  by  the  Roman  law,  and  the  fierce  passions 
of  the  tyrant  demanded  an  immediate  gratification. 
The  answer  of  Valeria  was  such  as  became  the  daugh- 
ter and  widow  of  emperors ;  but  it  was  tempered  by 
the  prudence  which  her  defenceless  condition  compel- 
led her  to  observe.  She  represented  to  the  persons 
whom  Maximin  had  employed  on  this  occasion,  "  that 
even  if  honour  could  permit  a  woman  of  her  character 
and  dignity  to  entertain  a  thought  of  second  nuptials, 
decency  at  least  must  forbid  her  to  listen  to  his  ad- 
dresses at  a  time  when  the  ashes  of  her  husband  and 
his  benefactor  were  still  warm  ;  and  while  the  sor- 
rows of  her  mind  were  still  expressed  by  her  mourn- 
ing garments.  She  ventured  to  declare,  that  she 
could  place  very  little  confidence  in  the  professions  of 
a  man,  whose  cruel  inconstancy  was  capable  of  repu- 
diating a  faithful  and  affectionate  wife."  "  On  this  re- 
pulse, the  love  of  Maximin  was  converted  into  fury, 
and  as  witnesses  and  judges  were  always  at  his  dis- 
posal, it  was  easy  for  him  to  cover  his  fury  with  an 
appearance  of  legal  proceedings,  and  to  assault  the  re- 
putation as  well  as  the  happiness  of  Valeria.  Her 
estates  were  confiscated,  her  eunuchs  and  domestics 
devoted  to  the  most  inhuman  tortures,  and  several  in- 
nocent and  respectable  matrons,  who  were  honoured 
with  her  friendship,  suffered  death,  on  a  false  accusa- 
tion of  adultery.  The  empress  herself,  together  with 
her  mother  Prisca,  was  condemned  to  exile ;  and  as 
they  were  ignominiously  hurried  from  place  to  place 
before  they  were  confined  to  a  sequestered  village  in 
the  deserts  of  Syria,  they  exposed  their  shame  and 
distress  to  the  provinces  of  the  east,  which,  during 
thirty  years,  had  respected  their  august  dignity.  Dio- 
cletian made  several  ineffectual  efforts  to  alleviate  the 
misfortunes  of  his  daughter ;  and,  as  the  last  return 
that  he  expected  for  the  imperial  purple,  which  he  had 
conferred  upon  Maximin,  he  entreated  that  Valeria 
might  be  permitted  to  share  his  retirement  of  Salona, 
and  to  close  the  eyes  of  her  afflicted  father.0  He  en- 
treated, but  as  he  could  no  longer  threaten,  his  pray- 
ers were  received  with  coldness  and  disdain  ;  and  the 
pride  of  Maximin  was  gratified,  in  treating  Diocletian 
as  a  suppliant,  and  his  daughter  as  a  criminal.  The 
death  of  Maximin  seemed  to  assure  the  empresses  of  a 
favourable  alteration  to  their  fortune.  The  public  dis- 
orders relaxed  the  vigilance  of  their  guard,  and  they 
easily  found  means  to  escape  from  the  place  of  their 
exile,  and  to  repair,  though  with  some  precaution,  and 
in  disguise,  to  the  court  of  Licinius.  His  behaviour, 
in  the  first  days  of  his  reign,  and  in  the  honourable 
reception  which  he  gave  to  young  Candidianus,  in- 
spired Valeria  with  a  secret  satisfaction,  both  on  her 
own  account,  and  on  that  of  her  adopted  son.  But 
these  grateful  prospects  were  soon  succeeded  by  hor- 
ror and  astonishment ;  and  the  bloody  executions 
which  stained  the  palace  of  Nicomedia,  sufficiently 
convinced  her,  that  the  throne  of  Maximin  was  filled 
hy  a  tyrant  more  inhuman  than  himself.  Valeria  con- 
sulted her  safety  by  a  hasty  flight,  and,  still  accom- 
panied by  her  mother  Prisca,  they  wandered  above 
fifteen  months'1  through  the  provinces,  concealed  in 


m  The  sensual  appetites  of  Maximin  were  gratified  at  the  expense 
of  his  subjects.  His  eunuchs,  who  forced  away  wives  and  virgins, 
examined  their  naked  charms  with  anxious  curiosity,  lest  any  part 
of  their  hody  should  be  found  unworthy  of  the  royal  embraces. 
Coyness  and  disdain  were  considered  as  treason,  and  the  obstinate 
fair  one  was  condemned  to  be  drowned.  A  custom  was  gradually 
introduced,  that  no  person  should  marry  a  wife  without  the  permis- 
sion of  the  emperor,  "  ut  ipse  in  omnibus  nuptiis  pra?guslator  esset." 
Lactantius  de  M.  P.  c.  38. 

n  Lactantius  de  M.  P.  c.  39. 

o  Diocletian  at  last  sent  cognatum  suum,  quendam  militarem  ac 
potentem  virum.  to  intercede  in  favour  of  his  daughter.  (Lactan- 
tius de  M.  P.  c.  41.)  We  are  not  sufficieatly  acquainted  with  the 
history  of  these  times  to  point  out  the  person  who  was  employed. 

p  Valeria  quoque  per  varias  provincias  quindecim  mensibus  ple- 
bcio  cultu  pcrvagata.  Lactantius  de  M.  P.  c.  51.  There  is  some 
Vol.  I.— U 


the  disguise  of  plebeian  habits.  They  were  at  length 
discovered  at  Thessalonica ;  and  as  the  sentence  of 
their  death  was  already  pronounced,  they  were  im- 
mediately beheaded,  and  their  bodies  thrown  into  the 
sea.  The  people  gazed  on  the  melancholy  spectacle; 
but  their  grief  and  indignation  were  suppressed  by  the 
terrors  of  a  n  ilitary  guard.  Such  was  the  unworthy 
fate  of  the  wife  and  daughter  of  Diocletian.  We  la- 
ment their  misfortunes,  we  cannot  discover  their 
crimes,  and  whatever  idea  we  may  justly  entertain  of 
the  cruelty  of  Licinius,  it  remains  a  matter  of  surprise, 
that  he  was  not  contented  with  some  more  secret  and 
decent  method  of  revenge.i 

The  Roman  world  was  now  divided  „  ... 
between  Constantine  and  Licinius,  the  Constantine  and 
former  of  whom  was  master  of  the  west,  Li<-A^iQ'314 
and  the  latter  of  the  east.  It  might  per- 
haps have  been  expected  that  the  conquerors,  fatigued 
with  civil  war,  and  connected  by  a  private  as  well  as 
public  alliance,  would  have  renounced,  or  at  least 
would  have  suspended,  any  further  designs  of  ambi- 
tion. And  yet  a  year  had  scarcely  elapsed  after  the 
death  of  Maximin,  before  the  victorious  emperors  turn- 
ed their  arms  against  each  other.  The  genius,  the  suc- 
cess, and  the  aspiring  temper  of  Constantine,  may  seem 
to  mark  him  out  as  the  aggressor;  but  the  perfidious 
character  of  Licinius  justifies  the  most  unfavourable 
suspicions,  and  by  the  faint  light  which  history  reflects 
on  this  transaction,1,  we  may  discover  a  conspiracy  fo- 
mented by  his  arts  against  the  authority  of  his  col- 
league. Constantine  had  lately  given  his  sister  Anas- 
tasia  in  marriage  to  Bassianus,  a  man  of  a  considerable 
family  and  fortune,  and  had  elevated  his  new  kinsman 
to  the  rank  of  Caesar.  According  to  the  system  of 
government  instituted  by  Diocletian,  Italy,  and  per- 
haps Africa,  were  designed  for  his  departments  in  the 
empire.  But  the  performance  of  the  promised  favour 
was  either  attended  with  so  much  delay,  or  accompa- 
nied with  so  many  unequal  conditions,  that  the  fidelity 
of  Bassianus  was  alienated  rather  than  secured  by  the 
honourable  distinction  which  he  had  obtained.  His 
nomination  had  Been  ratified  by  the  consent  of  Licinius, 
and  that  artful  prince,  by  the  means  of  his  emissaries, 
soon  contrived  to  enter  into  a  secret  and  dangerous  cor- 
respondence witli  the  new  Caesar,  to  irritate  his  discon- 
tents, and  to  urge  him  to  the  rash  enterprise  of  extort- 
ing by  violence  what  he  might  in  vain  solicit  from  the 
justice  of  Constantine.  But  the  vigilant  emperor  dis- 
covered the  conspiracy  before  it  was  ripe  for  execution ; 
and,  after  solemnly  renouncing  the  alliance  of  Bassia- 
nus, despoiled  him  of  the  purple,  and  inflicted  the  de- 
served punishment  on  his  treason  and  ingratitude. 
The  haughty  refusal  of  Licinius,  when  he  was  requir- 
ed to  deliver  up  the  criminals,  who  had  taken  refuge 
in  his  dominions,  confirmed  the  suspicions  already  en- 
tertained of  his  perfidy  ;  and  the  indignities  offered  at 
jEmona,  on  the  frontie  rs  of  Italy,  to  the  statues  of  Con- 
stantine, became  the  signal  of  discord  between  the  two 
princes.' 

The  first  battle  was  fought  near  Ciba-  First  civil  war 
lis,  a  city  of  Pannonia,  situated  on  the  between  them, 
river  Save,  about  fifty  miles  from  Sirmium.'    From  the 


doubt  whether  we  should  compute  the  fifteen  months  from  the  mo- 
ment of  her  exile,  or  from  that  of  her  escape.  The  expression  of  per- 
vagata  seems  to  denote  the  latter ;  hut  in  that  case  we  must  suppose, 
that  the  treatise  of  Lactantius  was  written  after  the  first  civil  war 
between  Licinius  and  Constantine.    See  Cuper.p.  254. 

q  lta  illis  pudicitia  et  conditio  exitio  fuit.  Lactantius  de  M.  P.  c. 
51.  He  relates  the  misfortunes  of  the  innocent  wife  and  daughter  of 
Diocletian  with  a  very  natural  mixture  of  pity  and  exultation. 

r  The  curious  reader,  who  consults  the  Valesian  Fragment,  p.  713. 
will  perhaps  accuse  me  of  giving  a  hold  and  licentious  paraphrase ; 
hut  if  he  considers  it  with  attention,  he  will  acknowledge  that  my 
interpretation  is  probable  and  consistent. 

■  The  situation  of  Winona,  or,  as  it  is  now  called,  Laybach,  in 
Carniola,  (D'Anville  Geographie  Ancienne,  torn.  i.  p.  187.)  may  sug- 
gest a  conjecture.  As  it  lay  to  the  north  east  of  the  Julian  Alps, 
that  important  territory  become  a  natural  object  of  dispute  between 
the  sovereigns  of  Italy  and  of  Illyricum. 

t  Cibalisor  Cibalx,  (whose  name  is  still  preserved  in  the  obscure 
ruins  of  Swilei.)  was  situated  about  fifty  miles  from  Sirmium,  the  ca- 
pital of  Illyricum,  and  about  one  hundred  from  Taurunum,  or  Bol- 
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. ,  ...    r„..  ,.   inconsiderable  forces  which  in  this  im- 

Battle  of  Cibaus,  .  r  . 

A.  D.  315.  portant  contest  two  such  powerful  mo- 
8th  Oct.  narchs  brought  into  the  field,  it  may  be 
inferred,  that  the  one  was  suddenly  provoked,  and  that 
the  other  was  unexpectedly  surprised.  The  emperor 
of  the  west  had  only  twenty  thousand,  and  the  sover- 
eign of  the  east  no  more  than  five  and  thirty  thousand, 
men.  The  inferiority  of  number  was,  however,  com- 
pensated by  the  advantage  of  the  ground.  Constantine 
had  taken  post  in  a  defile  about  half  a  mile  in  breadth, 
between  a  steep  hill  and  a  deep  morass,  and  in  that  sit- 
uation he  steadily  expected  and  repulsed  the  first  attack 
of  the  enemy.  He  pursued  his  success,  and  advanced 
into  the  plain.  But  the  veteran  legions  of  Illyricum 
rallied  under  the  standard  of  a  leader  who  had  been 
trained  to  arms  in  the  school  of  Probus  and  Diocletian. 
The  missile  weapons  on  both  sides  were  soon  exhaust- 
ed ;  tiie  two  armies,  with  equal  valour,  rushed  to  a  clo- 
ser engagement  of  swords  and  spears,  and  the  doubtful 
contest  had  already  lasted  from  the  dawn  of  the  day  to 
a  late  hour  of  the  evening,  when  the  right  wing,  which 
Constantine  led  in  person,  made  a  vigorous  and  deci- 
sive charge.  The  judicious  retreat  of  Licinius  saved 
the  remainder  of  his  troops  from  a  total  defeat;  but 
when  he  computed  his  loss,  which  amounted  to  more 
than  twenty  thousand  man,  he  thought  it  unsafe  to 
pass  the  night  in  the  presence  of  an  active  and  vigorous 
enemy.  Abandoning  his  camp  and  magazines,  he 
marched  away  with  secrecy  and  diligence  at  the  head 
of  the  greatest  part  of  his  cavalry,  and  was  soon  re- 
moved beyond  the  danger  of  a  pursuit.  His  diligence 
preserved  his  wife,  his  son,  and  his  treasures,  which 
he  had  deposited  at  Sirmium.  Licinius  passed  through 
that  city,  and  breaking  down  the  bridge  on  the  Save 
hastened  to  collect  a  new  army  in  Dacia  and  Thrace 
In  his  flight  he  bestowed  the  precarious  title  of  Caesar 
on  Valens,  his  general  of  the  lllyrian  frontier." 
Battle  of  Mardia  The  plain  of  Mardia  in  Thrace  was 
'  the  theatre  of  a  second  battle  no  less  ob- 
stinate and  bloody  than  the  former.  The  troops  on 
both  sides  displayed  the  same  valour  and  discipline  ; 
and  the  victory  was  once  more  decided  by  the  superior 
abilities  of  Constantine,  who  directed  a  body  of  five 
thousand  men  to  gain  an  advantageous  height,  from 
whence,  during  the  heat  of  the  action,  they  attacked 
the  rear  of  the  enemy,  and  made  a  very  considerable 
slaughter.  The  troops  of  Licinius,  however,  present- 
ing a  double  front,  still  maintained  their  ground,  till 
the  approach  of  night  put  an  end  to  the  combat,  and 
secured  their  retreat  towards  the  mountains  of  Macedo- 
nia.' The  loss  of  two  battles,  and  of  his  bravest  vet- 
erans, reduced  the  fierce  spirit  of  Licinius  to  sue  for 
peace.  His  ambassador  Mistrianus  was  admitted  to 
the  audience  of  Constantine  ;  he  expatiated  on  the  com- 
mon topics  of  moderation  and  humanity,  which  are  so 
familiar  to  the  eloquence  of  the  vanquished  ;  represent- 
ed, in  the  most  insinuating  language,  that  the  event  of 
the  war  was  still  doubtful,  whilst  its  inevitable  cala 
mities  were  alike  pernicious  to  both  the  contending 
parties ;  and  declared,  that  he  was  authorized  to  pro- 
pose a  lasting  and  honourable  peace  in  the  name  of  the 
two  emperors  his  masters.  Constantine  received  the 
mention  of  Valens  with  indignation  and  contempt 
"  It  was  not  for  such  a  purpose,"  he  sternly  replied, 
"  that  we  have  advanced  from  the  shores  of  the  west- 
ern ocean  in  an  uninterrupted  course  of  combats  and 
victories,  that,  after  rejecting  an  ungrateful  kinsman, 
we  should  accept  for  our  colleague  a  contemptible 
slave.    The  abdication  of  Valens  is  the  first  article  of 


grade,  .mil  tlie  conflux  of  the  Danube  and  the  Save.  The  Unman 
garrisons  and  cities  on  those  rivers  are  finely  illustrated  hy  M.d'An 
ville,  in  a  memoir  inserted  in  I'Academie  des  Inscriptions,  torn 
xxviii. 

u  Zosimus  (1.  ii.  p.  90,  91.)  gives  a  very  particular  account  of  this 
battle  ;  but  the  descriptions  of  Zosimus  are  rhetorical  rather  than  mi- 
litary. 

v  Zosimus,  1.  ii.  p.  92,  9?.  Anonym.  Valesian.  p.  743.  The  Epj 
tomes  furnish  some  circumstances  ;  hut  they  frequently  confound  the 
two  wars  between  Licinius  and  Constantine. 


the  treaty."1  It  was  necessary  to  accept,  this  humiliat- 
ing condition,  and  the  unhappy  Valens,  after  a  reign 
of  a  few  days,  was  deprived  of  the  purple  and  of  his 
life.  As  soon  as  this  obstacle  was  removed,  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  Roman  world  was  easily  restored.  The 
successive  defeats  of  Licinius  had  ruined  his  forces, 
but  they  had  displayed  his  courage  and  abilities.  His 
situation  was  almost  desperate,  but  the  efforts  of  des- 
pair are  sometimes  formidable ;  and  the  good  sense  of 
Constantine  preferred  a  great  and  certain  advantage  to 
a  third  trial  of  the  chance  of  arms.  He  Treaty  of  peace, 
consented  to  leave  his  rival,  or,  as  he  December, 
again  styled  Licinius,  his  friend  and  brother,  in  the 
possession  of  Thrace,  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and  Egypt; 
but  the  provinces  of  Pannonia,  Dalmatia,  Dacia,  Mace- 
donia, and  Greece,  were  yielded  to  the  western  empire, 
and  the  dominions  of  Constantine  now  extended  from 
the  confines  of  Caledonia  to  the  extremity  of  Pelopon- 
nesus. It  was  stipulated  by  the  same  treaty,  that  three 
royal  youths,  the  sons  of  the  emperors,  should  be  cal- 
led to  the  hopes  of  the  succession.  Crispus  and  the 
young  Constantine  were  soon  afterwards  declared  Cae- 
sars in  the  west,  while  the  younger  Licinius  was  in- 
vested with  the  same  dignity  in  the  east.  In  this  dou- 
ble proportion  of  honours,  the  conqueror  asserted  the 
superiority  of  his  arms  and  power  J 

The  reconciliation  of  Constantine  and  G 
Licinius,  though  it  was  imbittered  by  ^""of  Constat' 
resentment  and  jealousy,  by  the  remem-  tine, 
brance  of  recent  injuries,  and  by  the  ap-  A-  D-  31j-323- 
prehension  of  future  dangers,  maintained,  however, 
above  eightyears,  the  tranquillity  of  the  Roman  world. 
As  a  very  regular  series  of  the  imperial  laws  com- 
mences about  this  period,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to 
transcribe  the  civil  regulations  which  employed  the 
leisure  of  Constantine.  But  the  most  important  of  his 
institutions  are  intimately  connected  with  the  new 
system  jf  policy  and  religion,  which  was  not  perfectly 
established  till  the  last  and  peaceful  years  of  his  reign. 
There  are  many  of  his  laws,  which,  as  far  as  they  con- 
cern the  rights  and  property  of  individuals,  and  the 
practice  of  the  bar,  are  more  properly  referred  to  the 
private  than  to  the  public  jurisprudence  of  the  empire ; 
and  he  published  many  edicts  of  so  local  and  tempo- 
rary a  nature,  that  they  would  ill  deserve  the  notice  of  a 
general  history.  Two  laws,  however,  may  be  selected 
from  the  crowd  ;  the  one  for  its  importance,  the  other 
for  its  singularity ;  the  former  for  its  remarkable  bene- 
volence, the  latter  for  its  excessive  severity.  1.  The 
horrid  practice,  so  familiar  to  the  ancients,  of  exposing 
or  murdering  their  new-born  infants,  was  become  every 
day  more  frequent  in  the  provinces,  and  especially  in 
Italy.  It  was  the  effect  of  distress  ;  and  the  distress 
was  principally  occasioned  by  the  intolerable  burthen 
of  taxes,  and  by  the  vexatious  as  well  as  cruel  prose- 
cutions of  the  officers  of  the  revenue  against  their  in- 
solvent debtors.  The  less  opulent  or  less  industrious, 
part  of  mankind,  instead  of  rejoicing  in  an  increase  of 
family,  deemed  it  an  act  of  paternal  tenderness  to  re- 
lease their  children  from  the  impending  miseries  of  a 
life  which  they  themselves  were  unable  to  support. 
The  humanity  of  Constantine,  moved,  perhaps,  by 
some  recent  and  extraordinary  instances  of  despair,2  en- 

x  Pctrus  Patricius  in  Excerpt.  Legat.  p.  27.  If  it  should  be  thought 
that  yx.uSe'i  signifies  more  properly  a  son-in-law,  we  might  conjec- 
ture, that  Constantine  assuming  the  name  as  well  as  the  duties  of  a 
father,  had  adopted  liisyounger  brothers  and  sisters,  the  children  of 
Theodora.  But  in  the  best  authors  y*/<3fo;  sometimes  signifies  a 
husband,  sometimes  a  father-in-law,  and  sometimes  a  kinsman  in 
general.    Pee  Spanheim  Observat.  ad  Julian.  Orat.  i.  p.  72. 

y  Zosimus,  I.  ii.  p.  93.  Anonym.  Valesian.  p.  713.  Eutropius,  x. 
v  Aurelius  Victor,  Euseb.  in  Chron.  Sozomen,  1.  i.  c.  2.  Four  of 
these  writers  affirm  that  the  promotion  of  the  Csesars  was  an  article 
of  the  treaty.  It  is  however  certain,  that  the  younger  Constantino 
and  Licinius  were  not  yet  born;  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  the 
promotion  was  made  the  1st  of  March,  A.  D.  317.  The  treaty  ban 
probably  stipulated  that  the  two  Ca*sars  might  be  created  by  the 
western,  and  one  only  by  the  eastern  emperor ;  but  each  of  them  re- 
served to  himself  the  choice  of  the  persons. 

z  [This  explanation  appears  to  me  quite  improbable—  Godefroi  has 
formed  a  much  more  happy  conjecture,  and  has  supported  it  by  all 
the  historical  circumstances  of  the  time  in  which  this  edict  was  pub- 
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gaged  him  to  address  an  edict  to  all  the  cities  of  Italy, 
and  afterwards  of  Africa,  directing  immediate  and  suffi- 
cient relief  to  be  given  to  those  parents  who  should 
produce  before  the  magistrates  the  children  whom  their 
own  poverty  would  not  allow  them  to  educate.  But 
the  promise  was  too  liberal,  and  the  provision  too 
vague,  to  effect  any  general  or  permanent  benefit.*  The 
law,  though  it  may  merit  some  praise,  served  rather  to 
display  than  to  alleviate  the  public  distress.  Jt  still 
remains  an  authentic  monument  to  contradict  and  con- 
found those  venal  orators,  who  were  too  well  satisfied 
with  their  own  situation  to  discover  either  vice  or  mi- 
sery under  the  government  of  a  generous  sovereign.6 
2.  The  laws  of  Constantine  against  rapes  were  dic- 
tated with  very  little  indulgence  for  the  most  amiable 
weaknesses  of  human  nature  ;  since  the  description  of 
that  crime  was  applied  not  only  to  the  brutal  violence 
which  compelled,  but  even  to  the  gentle  seduction 
which  might  persuade,  an  unmarried  woman,  under  the 
age  of  twenty-five,  to  leave  the  house  of  her  parents. 
"  The  successful  ravisher  was  punished  with  death ; 
and  as  if  simple  death  was  inadequate  to  the  enormity 
of  his  guilt,  he  was  either  burnt  alive,  or  torn  in  pieces 
by  wild  beasts  in  the  amphitheatre.  The  virgin's  de- 
claration, that  she  had  been  carried  away  with  her  own 
consent,  instead  of  saving  her  lover,  exposed  her  to 
share  his  fate.  The  duty  of  a  public  prosecution  was 
intrusted  to  the  parents  of  the  guilty  or  unfortunate 
maid ;  and  if  the  sentiments  of  nature  prevailed  on  them 
to  dissemble  the  injury,  and  to  repair  by  a  subsequent 
marriage  the  honour  of  their  family,  they  were  them- 
selves punished  by  exile  and  confiscation.  The  slaves, 
whether  male  or  female,  who  were  convicted  of  having 
been  accessary  to  the  rape  or  seduction,  were  burnt 
alive,  or  put  to  death  by  the  ingenious  torture  of  pour- 
ing down  their  throats  a  quantity  of  melted  lead.  As 
the  crime  was  of  a  public  kind,  the  accusation  was 
permitted  even  to  strangers.  The  commencement  of 
the  action  was  not  limited  to  any  term  of  years,  and 
the  consequences  of  the  sentence  were  extended  to  the 
innocent  offspring  of  such  an  irregular  union.c  But 
whenever  the  offence  inspires  less  horror  than  the 
punishment,  the  rigour  of  penal  law  is  obliged  to  give 


lished.  It  was  given  12th  May,  in  the  year  315,  at  Nissus,  the  na- 
tive place  of  Constantine,  in  Pannonia.  The  eighth  of  Oct.  of  this 
year,  Constantine  gained  the  battle  of  Cibala?,  against  Licinius.  He 
was  still  in  suspense  respecting  the  fate  of  his  army — the  christians, 
whom  he  favoured,  had  predicted  his  victory  without  doubt — Lac- 
tantius,  then  the  preceptor  of  Crispiis,  had  just  written  his  work  on 
Christianity,  (libros  divinarum  institutioimm,)  and  had  dedicated  it 
to  Constantine.  He  had  written  with  much  force  against  infanti- 
cide, and  the  exposure  of  infants,  (div.  inst.  book  6.  c.  20.)  Is  it  not 
probable  that  Constantine  had  read  this  work,  which  he  had  en- 
couraged Lactantius  to  write;  that  he  was  affected  among  other 
things,  by  the  passage  I  have  just  pointed  out,  and  that  in  the  first 
moment  of  enthusiasm,  he  published  the  edict  of  which  we  have 
spoken  1  Every  thing  ahout  this  edict  bears  the  character  of  precipi- 
tation, of  hurry  rather  than  of  deliberate  reflection.  The  abundant 
promises,  the  uncertainty  of  the  means,  of  the  conditions  of  the 
time,  during  which  parents  should  be  entitled  to  the  protection  of 
the  state,  all  indicate  this— are  we  not  authorised  to  believe  that  the 
humanity  of  Constantine  was  excited  by  the  influence  of  Lactantius, 
and  of  the  principles  of  Christianity,  and  of  the  christians  themselves, 
already  strongly  in  the  confidence  of  the  emperor,  rather  than  by 
some  striking  examples  of  despair  1  This  supposition  is  the  more 
freely  given,  since  similar  examples  could  not  have  been  recent  (nou- 
veauz,)  and  since  Constantine,  then  absent  from  Italy,  could  not 
have  been  struck  (frappe,)  by  his  own  observation.  (See  Hegeiviscli. 
Essai.  historique  stir  les  finances  romaines.  p.  378.) 

The  edict  for  Africa  was  not  given  til)  the  year  322.  It  can  be 
said  with  truth  that  the  distress  of  the  times  was  the  occasion  of  it- 
Africa  had  suffered  much  from  the  cruelly  of  Maxentius— Constan- 
tine says  expressly  that  he  had  learnt  that  parents,  urged  by  misery, 
had  sold  their  children.  The  edict  was  more  precise,  the  effect  of 
more  mature  reflection  than  the  preceding.  The  assistance  it  gave 
to  parent's,  and  the  source  whence  that  assistance  was  to  be  derived, 
are  there  determined.  (Code  Theod.  book  xi.  tit.  27.  c.  2.)  If  the 
direct  utility  of  these  laws  was  not  very  extensive,  they  had,  at  least, 
the  great  and  happy  result  of  establishing  a  decided  opposition  be- 
tween the  principles  of  his  government,  and  those  principles  which 
had  till  now  ruled  among  his  subjects. — O.] 

i  Codex  Theodosian.  1.  xi.  tit.  27.  torn.  iv.  p.  188.  with  Godefroy's 
Observations,    gee  likewise  I.  v.  tit.  7—8. 

b  Omnia  foris  placita,  domi  prospera,  annona;  ubertate,  fructuum 
copia,  Ate.  Panegyr.  Vet.  x.  38.  This  oration  of  Nazarius  was  pro- 
nounced on  the  day  of  the  Quinquennalia  of  the  Ca-sars,  the  1st  of 
March,  A.  D.321. 

c  See  the  edict  of  Constantine,  addressed  to  the  Roman  people,  in 
the  Theodosian  Code,  1.  ix.  lit.  24.  torn.  iii.  p.  189. 


way  to  the  common  feelings  of  mankind.  The  most 
odious  parts  of  this  edict  was  softened  or  repealed  in 
the  subsequent  reigns  ;d  and  even  Constantine  himself 
very  frequently  alleviated,  by  partial  acts  of  mercy,  the 
stern  temper  of  his  general  institutions.  Such,  indeed, 
was  the  singular  humour  of  that  emperor,  who  showed 
himself  as  indulgent,  and  even  remiss,  in  the  execu- 
tion of  his  laws,  as  he  was  severe,  and  even  cruel,  in 
the  enacting  of  them.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  observe 
a  more  decisive  symptom  of  weakness,  either  in  the 
character  of  the  prince,  or  in  the  constitution  of  the 
government.5 

The  civil  administration  was  some- The  Gothic  war, 
times  interrupted  by  the  military  defence  A- D-  3ii- 
of  the  empire.  Crispus,  a  youth  of  the  most  amiable 
character,  who  had  received  with  the  title  of  Caesar  the 
command  of  the  Rhine,  distinguished  his  conduct,  as 
well  as  valour,  in  several  victories  over  the  Franks  and 
Alemanni ;  and  taught  the  barbarians  of  that  frontier 
to  dread  the  eldest  son  of  Constantine,  and  the  grand- 
son of  Constantius.f  The  emperor  himself  had  assum- 
ed the  more  difficult  and  important  province  of  the 
Danube.  The  Goths,  who  in  the  time  of  Claudius 
and  Aurelian  had  felt  the  weight  of  the  Roman  arms, 
respected  the  power  of  the  empire,  even  in  the  midst  of 
its  intestine  divisions.  But  the  strength  of  that  war- 
like nation  was  now  restored  by  a  peace  of  near  fifty 
years ;  a  new  generation  had  arisen,  who  no  longer 
remembered  the  misfortunes  of  ancient  days:  the  Sar- 
matians  of  the  lake  Moeotis  followed  the  Gothic  stand- 
ard either  as  subjects  or  as  allies,  and  their  united  force 
was  poured  upon  the  countries  of  Illyricum  Cam- 
pona,  Margus,  and  Bononia,s  appear  to  have  been  the 
scenes  of  several  memorable  sieges  and  battles ; h  and 
though  Constantine  encountered  a  very  obstinate  re- 
sistance, he  prevailed  at  length  in  the  contest,  and  the 
Goths  were  tompelled  to  purchase  an  ignominious  re- 
treat, by  restoring  the  booty  and  prisoners  which  they 
had  taken.  Nor  was  this  advantage  sufficient  to  satisfy 
the  indignation  of  the  emperor.  He  resolved  to  chas- 
tise as  well  as  to  repulse  the  insolent  barbarians  who 
had  dared  to  invade  the  territories  of  Rome.  At  the 
head  of  his  legions  he  passed  the  Danube,  after  re- 
pairing the  bridge  which  had  been  constructed  by 
Trajan,  penetrated  into  the  strongest  recesses  of  Dacia," 
and  when  he  had  inflicted  a  severe  revenge,  conde- 
scended to  give  peace  to  the  suppliant  Goths,  on  con- 
dition that,  as  often  as  they  were  required,  they  should 
supply  his  armies  with  a  body  of  forty  thousand  sol- 
diers. ■>  Exploits  like  these  were  no  doubt  honourable 
to  Constantine,  and  beneficial  to  the  state  ;  but  it  may 
surely  be  questioned,  whether  they  can  justify  the  ex- 
aggerated assertion  of  Eusebius,  that  all  Scythia,  as 
far  as  the  extremity  of  the  north,  divided  as  it  was  into 
so  many  names  and  nations  of  the  most  various  and 
savage  manners,  had  been  added  by  his  victorious  arms 
to  the  Roman  empire.k 

i  His  son  very  fairly  assigns  the  true  reason  of  the  repeal,  "Ne 
sub  specie  atrocioris  judicii  aliqua  in  ulciscendo  crimine  dilationas- 
ceretur."   Cod.  Theod.  torn.  iii.  p.  193. 

e  Eusebius  (in  Vita  Constant.  I.  iii.  c.  1.)  chooses  to  affirm,  that  in 
the  reiin  of  this  hero,  the  sword  of  justice  hung  idle  in  the  hands  of 
the  magistrates.  Eusebius  himself,  (I.  iv.  c.  29,  54.)  and  the  Theo- 
dosian Code  will  inform  us,  that  this  excessive  lenity  was  not  owing 
to  the  want  either  of  atrocious  criminals  or  of  penal  laws. 

f  Nazarius  in  Panegyr.  Vet.  x.  The  victory  of  Crispus  over  the 
Alemanni  is  expressed  on  some  medals. 

g  [Now  Old  Buda,  in  Hungary.  Kastolatz  and  Biddin  or  Viddin, 
in  Mitsia.upon  the  Danube. — <?.] 

h  See  Zosimus,  1.  ii.  p.  93,  94.  though  the  narrative  of  that  histo- 
rian is  neither  clear  nor  consistent.  The  Tanegyric  of  Optatianus 
(c.  23.)  mentions  the  alliance  of  the  Sarmatians  with  the  Carpi  and 
Geta-,  and  points  out  the  several  fields  of  battle.  It  is  supposed,  that 
the  Sartnatian  games,  celebrated  in  the  month  of  November,  derived 
their  origin  from  the  success  of  this  war. 

i  In  the  C.Tsars  of  Julian,  (p.  329.  Commentaire  dc  Spanheim,  p. 
252.)  Constantine  boasts,  that  he  had  recovered  the  province  (Dacia) 
which  Trajan  had  subdued.  But  it  is  insinuated  by  Silenus,  that 
the  conquests  of  Constantine  were  like  the  gardens  of  Adonis,  which 
fade  and  wither  almost  the  moment  they  appear. 

j  Jornandes  de  Itebus  Geticis,  c.  21.  I  know  not  whether  we 
mav  entirely  depend  on  his  authority.  Such  an  alliance  has  a  very 
recent  air,  and  scarcely  is  suited  to  the  maxims  of  the  beginning  of 
the  fourth  centurv. 

k  Eusebius  in  Vit.  Constantin.  1.  i.  c.  8.   This  passage,  however, 
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In  this  exalted  state  of  glory  it  was 
*tw"en  'V  Co"  impossible  that  Constantino  should  any 
auntiue  and  Li-  longer  endure  a  partner  in  the  empire. 
c'nl0f'  r.  -xn      Confiding  in  the  superiority  of  his  ge- 

A.  D.  323.         .  ,°  ...  r       i      i  .       •  j 

nius  and  military  power,  he  determined, 
without  any  previous  injury,  to  exert  them  for  the  de- 
struction of  Licinius,  whose  advanced  age  and  unpo- 
pular vices  seemed  to  offer  a  very  easy  conquest.1  But 
the  old  emperor,  awakened  by  the  approaching  danger, 
deceived  the  expectations  of  his  friends,  as  well  as  of 
his  enemies.  Calling  forth  that  spirit  and  those  abili- 
ties by  which  he  had  deserved  the  friendship  of  Gale- 
rius  and  the  imperial  purple,  he  prepared  himself  for 
the  contest,  collected  the  forces  of  the  east,  and  soon 
filled  the  plains  of  Hadrianople  with  his  troops,  and 
the  straits  of  the  Hellespont  with  his  fleet.  The  army 
consisted  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  foot,  and 
fifteen  thousand  horse ;  and  as  the  cavalry  was  drawn, 
for  the  most  part,  from  Phrygia  and  Cappadocia,  we 
may  conceive  a  more  favourable  opinion  of  the  beauty 
of  the  horses,  than  of  the  courage  and  dexterity  of  their 
riders.  The  fleet  was  composed  of  three  hundred  and 
fifty  galleys  of  three  ranks  of  oars.  An  hundred  and 
thirty  of  these  were  furnished  by  Egypt,  and  the  adja- 
cent coast  of  Africa.  An  hundred  and  ten  sailed  from 
the  ports  of  Phoenicia  and  the  isle  of  Cyprus  ;  and  the 
maritime  countries  of  Bithynia,  Ionia,  and  Caria,  were 
likewise  obliged  to  provide  an  hundred  and  ten  gal- 
leys. The  troops  of  Constantine  were  ordered  to  ren- 
dezvous at  Thessalonica ;  they  amounted  to  above  an 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  horse  and  foot.ra  Their 
emperor  was  satisfied  with  their  martial  appearance, 
and  his  army  contained  more  soldiers,  though  fewer 
men,  than  that  of  his  eastern  competitor.  The  legions 
of  Constantine  were  levied  in  the  warlike  provinces  of 
Europe;  action  had  confirmed  their  discipline,  victory 
had  elevated  their  hopes,  and  there  were  among  them 
ji  great  number  of  veterans,  who,  after  seventeen  glo- 
rious campaigns  under  the  same  leader,  prepared  them- 
selves to  deserve  an  honourable  dismission  by  a  last 
effort  of  their  valour."  But  the  naval  preparations  of 
Constantine  were  in  every  respect  much  inferior  to 
those  of  Licinius.  The  maritime  cities  of  Greece  sent 
their  respective  quotas  of  men  and  ships  to  the  cele- 
brated harbour  of  Piraeus,  and  their  united  forces  con- 
sisted of  no  more  than  two  hundred  small  vessels  :  a 
very  feeble  armament,  if  it  is  compared  with  those  for- 
midable fleets  which  were  equipped  and  maintained  by 
the  republic  of  Athens  during  the  Peloponnesian  war." 
Since  Italy  was  no  longer  the  seat  of  government,  the 
naval  establishments  of  Misenum  and  Ravenna  had 
been  gradually  neglected  ;  and  as  the  shipping  and 
mariners  of  the  empire  were  supported  by  commerce 
rather  than  by  war,  it  was  natural  that  they  should  the 
most  abound  in  the  industrious  provinces  of  Egypt  and 
Asia.  It  is  only  surprising  that  the  eastern  emperor, 
who  possessed  so  great  a  superiority  at  sea,  should 
have  neglected  the  opportunity  of  carrying  an  offensive 
war  into  the  centre  of  his  rival's  dominions. 
Battle  of  Hadria-  Instead  of  embracing  such  an  active 
nopie.  resolution,  which  might  have  changed 
AJuVv  *3  the  wnole  face  °f  war,  the  prudent 
Licinius  expected  the  approach  of  his 
rival  in  a  camp  near  Hadrianople,  which  he  had  forti- 


is  taken  from  a  general  declamation  on  the  greatness  of  Constantine, 
and  not  from  any  particular  account  of  the  Gothic  war. 

1  Constantinus  tamen,  vir  ingens,  et  omnia  efficerc  nitens  qua? 
annuo  pra-parasset,  simul  prinripatum  totius  orbis  atfectans,  Licinio 
helium  intulit.  Eutropius,  x.  5.  Zosinius,  I.  ii.  p.  89.  The  reasons 
which  they  have  assigned  for  the  first  civil  war  may,  with  more 
propriety,  he  applied  to  the  second. 

re  Zosinius,  I.  ii.  p.  94,  95. 

n  Consta  mine  was  very  attentive  to  the  privileges  and  comforts  of 
bis  fellow-veterans,  (Convctcrani,)  as  he  now  began  to  style  them. 
See  the  Theodosian  Code,  1.  vii.  :it.20.  torn.  ii.  p.  419,429. 

o  Whilst  the  Athenians  maintained  the  empire  of  the  sea,  their 
fleet  consisted  of  three,  and  afterwards  of  four,  hundred  galleys  of 
three  ranks  of  oars,  all  completely  equipped  and  ready  for  imme- 
diate service.  The  arsenal  in  the  port  of  l'ira>us  had  cost  the  repub- 
lic a  thousand  talents,  about  two  hundred  and  sixteen  thousand 
pounds.  See  Tfeucydides  de  Bel.  Felopon.  I.  ii.  c.  13.  and  Meursins 
rie  Fortuna  Attica,  c.  19. 


fied  with  an  anxious  care  that  betrayed  his  apprehen- 
sion of  the  event.  Constantine  directed  his  march 
from  Thessalonica  towards  that  part  of  Thrace,  till  he 
found  himself  stopped  by  the  broad  and  rapid  stream 
of  the  Hebrus,  and  discovered  the  numerous  army  of 
Licinius,  which  filled  the  steep  ascent  of  the  hill,  from 
the  river  to  the  city  of  Hadrianople.  Many  days  were 
spent  in  doubtful  and  distant  skirmishes ;  but  at  length 
the  obstacles  of  the  passage  and  the  attack  were  re- 
moved by  the  intrepid  conduct  of  Constantine.  In 
this  place  we  might  relate  a  wonderful  exploit  of  Con- 
stantine, which,  though  it  can  scarcely  be  paralleled 
either  in  poetry  or  romance,  is  celebrated,  not  by  a 
venal  orator  devoted  to  his  fortune,  but  by  an  historian, 
the  partial  enemy  of  his  fame.  We  are  assured  that 
the  valiant  emperor  threw  himself  into  the  river  He- 
brus, accompanied  only  by  twelve  horsemen,  and  that 
by  the  effort  or  terror  of  his  invincible  arm,  he  broke, 
slaughtered,  and  put  to  flight  a  host  of  an  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  men.  The  credulity  of  Zosimus  pre- 
vailed so  strongly  over  his  passion,  that  among  the 
events  of  the  memorable  battle  of  Hadrianople,  he 
seems  to  have  selected  and  embellished,  not  the  most 
important,  but  the  most  marvellous.  The  valour  and 
danger  of  Constantine  are  attested  by  a  slight  wound 
which  he  received  in  the  thigh,  but  it  may  be  discov- 
ered even  from  an  imperfect  narration,  and  perhaps  a 
corrupted  text,  that  the  victory  was  obtained  no  less 
by  the  conduct  of  the  general  than  by  the  courage  of 
the  hero;  that  a  body  of  five  thousand  archers  marched 
round  to  occupy  a  thick  wood  in  the  rear  of  the  enemy, 
whose  attention  was  diverted  by  the  construction  of  a 
bridge,  and  that  Licinius,  perplexed  by  so  many  artful 
evolutions,  was  reluctantly  drawn  from  his  advan- 
tageous post  to  combat  on  equal  ground  in  the  plain. 
The  contest  was  no  longer  equal.  His  confused  mul- 
titude of  new  levies  was  easily  vanquished  by  the  ex- 
perienced veterans  of  the  west.  Thirty-four  thousand 
men  are  reported  to  have  been  slain.  The  fortified 
camp  of  Licinius  was  taken  by  assault  the  evening  of 
the  battle ;  the  greater  part  of  the  fugitives,  who  had 
retired  to  the  mountains,  surrendered  themselves  next 
day  to  the  discretion  of  the  conqueror,  and  his  rival, 
who  could  no  longer  keep  the  field,  confined  himself 
within  the  walls  of  Byzantium.!" 

The  siege  of  Byzantium,  which  was  s;„m  „»  „  „„_ 

P  ,       ,         . '       ~,  Siege  of  Byzan- 

immediately  undertaken  by  Oonstan-  tium,  and  naval 
tine,  was  attended  with  great  labour  and  vic»>ry  of  c'"- 
uncertainty.  In  the  late  civil  wars,  the  pos' 
fortifications  of  that  place  so  justly  considered  as  the 
key  of  Europe  and  Asia,  had  been  repaired  and 
strengthened  ;  and  as  long  as  Licinius  remained  mas- 
ter of  the  sea,  the  garrison  was  much  less  exposed  to 
the  danger  of  famine  than  the  army  of  the  besiegers. 
The  naval  commanders  of  Constantine  were  summon- 
ed to  his  camp,  and  received  his  positive  orders  to 
force  the  passage  of  the  Hellespont,  as  the  fleet  of 
Licinius,  instead  of  seeking  and  destroying  their  fee- 
ble enemy,  continued  inactive  in  those  narrow  straits 
where  its  superiority  of  numbers  was  of  little  use  or 
advantage.  Crispus,  the  emperor's  eldest  son,  was 
intrusted  with  the  execution  of  this  daring  enterprise, 
which  he  performed  with  so  much  courage  and  success, 
that  he  deserved  the  esteem,  and  most  probably  excit- 
ed the  jealousy,  of  his  father.  The  engagement  last- 
ed two  days,  and  in  the  evening  of  the  first,  the  con- 
tending fleets,  after  a  considerable  and  mutual  loss, 
retired  into  their  respective  harbours  of  Europe  and 
Asia.  The  second  day  about  noon  a  strong  south 
wind  i  sprang  up,  which  carried  the  vessels  of  Crispus 


P  Zosimus,  I.  ii.  p.  95,  96.  This  great  battle  is  described  in  the  Va- 
lesian  fragment,  (p.  714.)  in  a  clear  though  concise  manner.  "  Lici- 
nius vcro  circum  Hadrianopolin  maximo  exercitu  latera  ardui  montis 
impleverat ;  ill  nr.  toto  agniine  Constantinus  inflexit.  Cum  helium 
terra  marique  traheretur,  qnamvis  per  arditum  suis  nitentihns,  at- 
tamen  disciplina  miiitafi  el  felicitate,  Constantinus  Licinti  confti- 
stiui  et  sine  online  agentem  vicit  exercitum  ;  leviter  fetnore  sauci- 
atus." 

q  Zosimus,  I.  ii.  p.  97.  9?.  The  current  always  sets  out  of  the 
Hellespont ;  and  when  it  is  assisted  by  a  north  wind,  no  vessel  can 
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against  the  enemy,  and  as  the  casual  advantage  was 
improved  by  his  skilful  intrepidity,  he  soon  obtained  a 
complete  victory.  An  hundred  and  thirty  vessels 
were  destroyed,  five  thousand  men  were  slain,  and 
Amandus,  the  admiral  of  the  Asiatic  fleet,  escaped 
with  the  utmost  difficulty  to  the  shores  of  Chalcedon. 
As  soon  as  the  Hellespont  was  open,  a  plentiful  con- 
voy of  provisions  flowed  into  the  camp  of  Constantine, 
who  had  already  advanced  the  operations  of  the  siege. 
He  constructed  artificial  mounds  of  earth  of  an  equal 
height  with  the  ramparts  of  Byzantium.  The  lofty 
towers  which  were  erected  on  that  foundation,  galled 
the  besieged  with  large  stones  and  darts  from  the 
military  engines,  and  the  battering  rams  had  shaken 
the  walls  in  several  places.  If  Licinius  persisted 
much  longer  in  the  defence,  he  exposed  himself  to  be 
involved  in  the  ruin,  of  the  place.  Before  he  was 
surrounded  he  prudently  removed  his  person  and  trea- 
sures to  Chalcedon  in  Asia ;  and  as  he  was  always 
desirous  of  associating  companions  to  the  hopes  and 
dangers  of  his  fortune,  he  now  bestowed  the  title  of 
Caesar  on  Martinianus,  who  exercised  one  of  the  most 
important  offices  of  the  empire.' 
The  battle  of  Such  were  still  the  resources,  and  such 
Chrysopoiis.  the  abilities,  of  Licinius,  that,  after  so 
many  successive  defeats,  he  collected  in  Bithynia  a 
new  army  of  fifty  or  sixty  thousand  men,  while  the 
activity  of  Constantine  was  employed  in  the  siege  of 
Byzantium.  The  vigilant  emperor  did  not  however 
neglect  the  last  struggles  of  his  antagonist.  A  consi- 
derable part  of  his  victorious  army  was  transported 
over  the  Bosphorus  in  small  vessels,  and  the  decisive 
engagement  was  fought  soon  after  their  landing  on  the 
heights  of  Chrysopoiis,  or,  as  it  is  now  called,  of 
Scutari.  The  troops  of  Licinius,  though  they  were 
lately  raised,  ill  armed,  and  worse  disciplined,  made 
head  against  their  conquerors  with  fruitless  but  despe- 
rate valour,  till  a  total  defeat,  and  the  slaughter  of  five 
and  twenty  thousand  men  irretrievably  determined  the 
«.,K™;^i„,.        fate  °f  their  leader."    He  retired  to  Ni- 

Submission  and  -  .  .  , 

death  of  Lieini-  comedia,  rather  with  the  view  of  gaining 
us-  some  time  for  negociation,  than  with  the 

hope  of  any  effectual  defence.  Constantia,  his  wife 
and  the  sister  of  Constantine,  interceded  with  her 
brother  in  favour  of  her  husband,  and  obtained  from 
his  policy  rather  than  from  his  compassion,  a  solemn 
promise,  confirmed  by  an  oath,  that  after  the  sacrifice 
of  Martinianus,  and  the  resignation  of  the  purple, 
Licinius  himself  should  be  permitted  to  pass  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  in  peace  and  affluence.  The  be- 
haviour of  Constantia,  and  her  relation  to  the  contend- 
ing parties,  naturally  recalls  the  remembrance  of  that 
virtuous  matron  who  was  the  sister  of  Augustus,  and 
the  wife  of  Antony.  But  the  temper  of  mankind  was 
altered,  and  it  was  no  longer  esteemed  infamous  for  a 
Roman  to  survive  his  honour  and  independence.  Li- 
cinius solicited  and  accepted  the  pardon  of  his  offences, 
laid  himself  and  his  purple  at  the  feet  of  his  lord  and 
master,  was  raised  from  the  ground  with  insulting  pity, 
was  admitted  the  same  day  to  the  imperial  banquet, 
and  soon  afterwards  was  sent  away  to  Thessalonica, 
which  had  been  chosen  for  the  place  of  his  confinement.' 
His  confinement  was  soon  terminated  by  death,  and  it 
is  doubtful  whether  a  tumult  of  the  soldiers,  or  a  de- 
cree of  the  senate,  was  suggested  as  a  motive  for  his 
execution.  According  to  the  rules  of  tyranny,  he  was 
accused  of  forming  a  conspiracy,  and  of  holding  a 
treasonable  correspondence  with  the  barbarians  ;  but 


attempt  the  passage.  A  south  wind  renders  the  force  of  the  enrrent 
almost  imperceptible.   See  Tournefort's  Voyago~iu  Levant,  Let.xi. 

r  Anrclius  Victor.  Zosimns.  1.  ii.  p.  98.  According  to  the  latter, 
Martinianus  was  Magistcr  Officiorum  (lie  uses  the  Latin  appellation 
in  Greek.)  Some  medals  seem  to  intimate,  that  during  his  short 
reign  he  received  the  title  of  Augustus, 

■  Eiisehius  {in  Vita  Constanlin.  I.  ii.  c.  1G,  17.)  ascribes  this  decis- 
ive victory  to  the  pious  prayers  of  the  emperor.  The  Valesian  frag- 
ment (p.  714.)  mentions  a  body  of  Go'hic  auxiliaries,  under  their 
chief  Aliquara,  who  adhered  to  the  parly  of  Licinius. 

t  Zosimus,  I.  ii.  p.  102.  Victor  Junior  in  Epitome.  Anonym.  Va- 
lesian, p.  714. 


as  he  was  never  convicted,  either  by  his  own  conduct, 
or  by  any  legal  evidence,  we  may  perhaps  be  allowed, 
from  his  weakness,  to  presume  his  innocence."  The 
memory  of  Licinius  was  branded  with  infamy,  his 
statues  were  thrown  down,  and,  by  a  hasty  edict,  of 
such  mischievous  tendency  that  it  was  almost  imme- 
diately corrected,  all  his  laws,  and  all  the  judicial  pro- 
ceedings of  his  reign,  were  at  once  abolished."  By  this 
victory  of  Constantine,  the  Roman  world  Ee.union  „f  the 
was  again  united  under  the  authority  of  empire, 
one  emperor,  thirty-seven  years  after  a.d.  334. 
Diocletian  had  divided  his  power  and  provinces  with 
his  associate  Maximian. 

The  successive  steps  of  the  elevation  of  Constan- 
tine, from  his  first  assuming  the  purple  at  York,  to  the 
resignation  of  Licinius  at  Nicotnedia,  have  been  re- 
lated with  some  minuteness  and  precision,  not  only  as 
the  events  are  in  themselves  both  interesting  and  im- 
portant, but  still  more,  as  they  contributed  to  the  de- 
cline of  the  empire  by  the  expense  of  blood  and  trea- 
sure, and  by  the  perpetual  increase,  as  well  of  the 
taxes,  as  of  the  military  establishment.  The  founda- 
tion of  Constantinople,  and  the  establishment  of  the 
christian  religion,  were  the  immediate  and  memorable 
consequences  of  this  revolution. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

The  progress  of  the  christian  religion,  and  the  senti- 
ments, manners,  numbers,  and  condition,  of  the  primitive 
christians. 

A  candid  but  rational  inquiry  into  the  importance  of 
progress  and  establishment  of  Christian-  t|ie  inquiry, 
ity,  may  be  considered  as  a  very  essential  part  of  the 
history  of  the  Roman  empire.  While  that  great  body 
was  invaded  by  open  violence,  or  undermined  by  slow 
decay,  a  pure  and  humble  religion  gently  insinuated 
itself  into  the  minds  of  men,  grew  up  in  silence  and 
obscurity,  derived  new  vigour  from  opposition,  and 
finally  erected  the  triumphant  banner  of  the  cross  on 
the  ruins  of  the  capitol.  Nor  was  the  influence  of 
Christianity  confined  to  the  period  or  to  the  limits  of 
the  Roman  empire.  After  a  revolution  of  thirteen  or 
fourteen  centuries,  that  religion  is  still  professed  by 
the  nations  of  Europe,  the  most  distinguished  portion 
of  human  kind  in  arts  and  learning  as  well  as  in  arms. 
By  the  industry  and  zeal  of  the  Europeans,  it  has  been 
widely  diffused  to  the  most  distant  shores  of  Asia  and 
Africa  ;  and  by  the  means  of  their  colonies  has  been 
firmly  established  from  Canada  to  Chili,  in  a  world 
unknown  to  the  ancients. 

But  this  inquiry,  however  useful  or  T.   ,._   ,  . 

.   .        •  i    i      •  i    .  'tg  difficulties. 

entertaining,  is  attended  with  two  pecu- 
liar difficulties.  The  scanty  and  suspicious  materials 
of  ecclesiastical  history  seldom  enable  us  to  dispel 
the  dark  cloud  that  hangs  over  the  first  age  of  the 
church.  The  great  law  of  impartiality  too  often  obliges 
us  to  reveal  the  imperfections  of  the  uninspired  teach- 
ers and  believers  of  the  gospel ;  and,  to  a  careless  ob- 
server, their  faults  may  seem  to  cast  a  shade  on  the 
faith  which  they  professed.  But  the  scandal  of  the 
pious  christian,  and  the  fallacious  triumph  of  the  infi- 
del, should  cease  as  soon  as  they  recollect  not  only  by 
whom,  but  likewise  to  whom,  the  divine  revelation  was 
given.  The  theologian  may  indulge  the  pleasing  task 
of  describing  religion  as  she  descended  from  heaven, 
arrayed  in  her  native  purity.  A  more  melancholy  duty 
is  imposed  on  the  historian.    He  must  discover  the 

u  Contra  relinionem  sacramenti  Thessalonicrp  privatus  orcisus  est. 
Eutropius,  x.  6.  and  his  evidence  is  confirmed  by  Jerome,  On  Chro- 
nic.) as  well  as  by  Zosimus,  I.  ii.  p.  120.  The  Valesian  writer  is  the 
only  one  who  mentions  the  soldiers.  and  it  is  Zonaras  alone  who 
calls  in  the  assistance  of  the  senate.  Eusebius  prudently  slides  ovet 
this  delicate  Iransacfion.  But  Sozomen.  a  century  afterwards,  ven- 
tures To  assert  The  treasonable  practices  of  Licinius. 

x  See  the  Theodosian  Code,  I.  IV.  tit.  1.5.  torn.  v.  p.  404,  40.5.  Thes 
edicts  of  Constantine  betray  a  decree  of  passion  am!  precipitancy 
very  unbecoming  the  character  of  a  lawgiver. 
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inevitable  mixture  of  error  and  corruption,  which  she 
contracted  in  a  long  residence  upon  earth,  among  a 
weak  and  degenerate  race  of  being9. 
Five  causes  or  9ur  curiosity  is  naturally  prompted 
the  growth  of  to  inquire  by  what  means  the  christian 
Christianity.  faith  obtained  so  remarkable  a  victory 
over  the  established  religions  of  the  earth.  To  this 
inquiry,  an  obvious  but  satisfactory  answer  may  be 
returned  ;  that  it  was  owing  to  the  convincing  evi- 
dence of  the  doctrine  itself,  and  to  the  ruling  provi- 
dence of  its  great  Author.  But  as  truth  and  reason 
seldom  find  so  favourable  a  reception  in  the  world, 
and  as  the  wisdom  of  Providence  frequently  conde- 
scends to  use  the  passions  of  the  human  heart,  and  the 
general  circumstances  of  mankind,  as  instruments  to 
execute  its  purpose ;  we  may  still  be  permitted, 
though  with  becoming  submission,  to  ask,  not  indeed 
what  were  the  first,  but  what  were  the  secondary, 
causes  of  the  rapid  growth  of  the  christian  church. 
It  will  perhaps  appear,  that  it  was  most  effectually 
favoured  and  assisted  by  the  five  following  causes : 

I.  The  inflexible,  and,  if  we  may  use  the  expression, 
the  intolerant  zeal  of  the  christians,  derived,  it  is  true, 
from  the  Jewish  religion,  but  purified  from  the  narrow 
and  unsocial  spirit,  which,  instead  of  inviting,  had  de- 
terred the  Gentiles  from  embracing  the  law  of  Moses. 

II.  The  doctrine  of  a  future  life,  improved  by  every 
additional  circumstance  which  could  give  weight  and 
efficacy  to  that  important  truth.  III.  The  miraculous 
powers  ascribed  to  the  primitive  church.  IV.  The 
pure  and  austere  morals  of  the  christians.  V.  The 
union  and  discipline  of  the  christian  republic,  which 
gradually  formed  an  independent  and  increasing  state 
in  the  heart  of  the  Roman  empire. 

The  First         ^-         nave  already  described  the  re- 
Caose.  Zeal  of  liffious  harmony  of  the  ancient  world, 
the  Jews.         an(j  {he  facility  with  which  the  most 
different  and  even  hostile  nations  embraced,  or  at 
least  respected,  each  other's  superstitions.*    A  single 


a  [This  facility  did  not  always  prevent  that  intolerance  which 
seems  inherent  in  the  spirit  of  religion  whenever  it  is  clothed  with 
power.  To  separate  ecclesiastical  from  civil  authority  appears  to 
he  the  only  means  of  preserving  at  once  religion  and  toleration,  hut 
this  idea  is  very  modern.  Passion  blending  itself  with  opinion,  often 
rendered  the  pagans  intolerant  or  persecuting, — the  Persians,  the 
Egyptians,  the  Greeks,  and  even  the  Romans,  may  be  brought  in 
proof  of  this. 

1st,  The  Persians.— Cambyses,  the  conqueror  of  Egypt,  condemned 
the  magistrates  of  Memphis  to  death,  because  they  had  rendered  divine 
honours  to  their  god,  Apis;  he  caused  the  god  to  he  dragged  through 
the  streets,  struck  him  witli  his  dagger,  commanded  the  priests  to  he 
beaten  with  rods,  and  that  all  the  Egyptians  who  should  be  found 
celebrating  the  feast  of  Apis,  should  he  put  to  the  sword,  and  lie 
burnt  nil  the  statues  of  their  gods.  Not  content  with  this  intole- 
rance, he  sent  an  army  to  reduce  the  Ammonians  to  servitude,  and 
lo  bum  the  temple  where  Jupiter  delivered  his  oracles.  (See  Hero- 
dotus, book  iii.  c.  25,  27,  23.  29,  37, — Trans,  of  M.  Larcher,  vol.  iii.  p. 
22,  24,  25,  33.)  Xerxes,  during  his  invasion  into  Greece,  acted  on 
the  same  principle.  He  demolished  all  the  temples  of  Greece  and  of 
Ionia,  except  that  at  Epliesus.  (See  Pausanias,  book  vii.  p.  533, 
and  book  x.  p.  887.    Strabo,  book  xiv.  p.  941.) 

2dly,  The  Egyptians. — They  believed  themselves  polluted  when- 
ever they  had  drank  from  the  same  cup,  or  eaten  at  the  same  table 
with  a  man  of  a  belief  different  from  their  own.  "  Whoever  had  de- 
signedly killed  any  sacred  animal,  was  punished  with  death,  but  If 
anyone  had  killed,  even  unintentionally,  a  cat  or  an  ibis,  he  could 
notescape  the  severest  punishment ;  the  people  dragged  him  to  pun- 
ishment  and  cruelly  treated  him.  often  without  waiting  till  judgment 
had  been  pronounced  upon  him.  Even  at  the  time  when  their  king, 
Ptolemy,  was  not  as  yet  the  declared  friend  of  the  Roman  people, 
and  when  he  paid  his  court  with  all  possible  care  lo  strangers  com- 
ing from  Italy,  a  Roman  having  killed  a  cat,  the  people  rushed  to 
his  house,  and  neither  the  entreaties  of  the  nobles,  whom  the  king 
had  sent  to  them,  nor  the  terror  of  the  Roman  name,  were  sufficiently 
powerful  to  save  this  man  from  punishment,  although  he  had  unde- 
signedly committed  the  deed.''  (Diodorus  Siculus,  book  i.  $83,  vol. 
i.  p.  94.)  Juvenal,  in  his  15th  satire,  describes  a  bloody  battle  which 
took  place  between  the  inhabitants  of  Ombi  ar.dTentyra,  on  account 
of  religious  animosity.  Their  fury  rose  to  such  a  pilch  that  the  con- 
querors tore  .uid  devoured  upon  the  spot,  the  limbs  of  the  vanquished 
yet  warm  with  life. 

•' Ardct  adhuc  Ombos  et  Tentyra,  summusutrinque 
Inde  furor  vulgo,  quod  nuniina  vicinoruin 
Odit  ulerque  locus  ;  quum  solos  credat  habendos 
Esse  deos  quos  ipse  colit  " 

Satire,  xv.  verse  35. 
3dly.  The  Greeks. — "  We  need  not  mention  here,  says  the  Abbe 
Guenee,  the  cities  of  Peloponnesus,  and  their  severity  against 
atheism;  the  Ephesians  pursuing  Heraclitus  as  an  impious  wretch, 
nor  the  Greeks  armed  against  each  other  by  religious  zeal,  in  the 
war  of  the  Ainpliictyons.    Neither  do  we  speak  of  the  frightful 


people  refused  to  join  in  the  common  intercourse  of 
mankind.  The  Jews,  who,  under  the  Assyrian  and 
Persian  monarchies,  had  languished  for  many  ages 
the  most  despised  portion  of  their  slaves,b  emerged 
from  obscurity  under  the  successors  of  Alexander ; 
and  as  they  multiplied  to  a  surprising  degree  in  the 
east,  and  afterwards  in  the  west,  they  soon  excited  the 
curiosity  and  wonder  of  other  nations.0  The  sullen 
obstinacy  with  which  they  maintained  their  peculiar 
rites  and  unsocial  manners,  seemed  to  mark  them  out 
a  distinct  species  of  men,  who  boldly  professed,  oi 
who  faintly  disguised,  their  implacable  hatred  to  the 
rest  of  human-kind."1  Neither  the  violence  of  Anti- 
ochus,  nor  the  arts  of  Herod,  nor  the  example  of  the 
circumjacent  nations,  could  ever  persuade  the  Jews  to 
associate  with  the  institutions  of  Moses  the  elegant 
mythology  of  the  Greeks.e  According  to  the  maxims 
of  universal  toleration,  the  Romans  protected  a  super- 
stition which  they  despised/  The  polite  Augustus 
condescended  to  give  orders,  that  sacrifices  should  be 
offered  for  his  prosperity  in  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  ;s 
while  the  meanest  of  the  posterity  of  Abraham,  who 
should  have  paid  the  same  homage  to  the  Jupiter  of 
the  capitol,  would  have  been  an  object  of  abhorrence 
to  himself  and  to  his  brethren.  But  the  moderation 
of  the  conquerors  was  insufficient  to  appease  the  jeal- 
ous prejudices  of  their  subjects,  who  were  alarmed 
and  scandalized  at  the  ensigns  of  paganism,  which 
necessarily  introduced  themselves  into  a  Roman  pro- 


cruelties  which  the  three  successors  of  Alexander  exercised  against 
the  Jews,  to  force  them  to  renounce  their  religion;  nor  Antiochn9 
driving  the  philosophers  from  his  dominions,  &c.  <fcc.  We  need  not 
look  so  far  for  proofs  of  intolerance— Athens,  the  polite  and  learned, 
Athens  will  furnish  us  abundant  proof — Every  one  of  its  citizens 
publicly  took  a  solemn  oath,  that  he  would  conform  lo  the  religion 
of  the  country,  would  defend  ii  and  would  enforce  its  respect.  One 
express  law  severely  punished  all  discourse  against  the  Gods,  and  a 
rigorous  decree  commanded,  that  any  one  who  dared  to  deny  their 
existence,  should  he  impeached. 

The  practice  of  this  city  corresponded  to  the  severity  of  its  laws. 
The  proceedings  instituted  against  Protagoras,  a  price  put  upon  the 
head  of  Diagoras,  the  danger  of  Alcibiades,  Aristotle  obliged  to  flee, 
Stilpo  banished,  Anaxngoras  escaping  death  with  difficulty,  Pericles 
himself,  after  having  rendered  his  country  so  many  services,  and  ac- 
quired so  much  glory,  compelled  to  appear  before  the  tribunal  of  the 
people,  and  make  his  own  defence — a  priestess  executed  for  having 
introduced  the  worship  of  strange  gods;  Socrates  condemned  and 
drinking  hemlock  because  he  was  accused  of  not  acknowledging 
the  gods  of  the  country,  &c.  All  these  facts  loo  strongly  attest  the 
intolerance  respecting  religion,  even  among  the  most  humane  and 
enlightened  people  of  Greece,  to  admit  of  a  doubt  respecting  it." — 
Lettres  de  quelques  Juifs  porlugais  a  M.  de  Voltaire,  vol.  i.  p.  273. 

4thly,  The  Romans. — The  laws  of  Rome  were  no  less  express  and 
severe — Intolerance  towards  the  worship  of  strange  gods,  pervaded 
even  the  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables.  This  intolerance  continued 
under  the  emperors — witness  the  advice  of  Maecenas  to  Augustus. 
This  advice  is  so  remarkable  that  I  cannot  forbear  to  insert  it  entire, 
"Respect  yourself,  says  Mfccenas  to  Augustus,  carefully  honor  the 
sods  according  to  the  customs  of  our  fathers,  and  compel  (kv>^rm(i) 
others  to  honor  them — detest  and  punish  the  favorers  of  new  reli- 
gions, (ts  j,-  givi£evT>;  .  .  .  /turn  xxi  nol  only  on  ac- 
count of  the  gods,  hut  because  those  who  introduce  new  gods,  lead  a 
multitude  of  people  to  follow  strange  laws,  and  hence  arise  combina- 
tions, leagues,  and  associations,— dangerous  things  for  a  monarchy  " 
(See  Dion  Cassius,  book.lii.  c.  36.  p.  C89.) 

Even  the  laws  which  the  philosophers  of  Athens  and  of  Rome 
wrote  for  their  imaginary  republics,  are  intolerant.  Plato  gives  no 
religious  liberty  to  citizens,  and  Cicero  expressly  discountenances 
having  any  other  gods  than  those  sanctioned  by  the  State.  (Lettres 
de  quelques  Juifs  porlugais  a  M.  de  Voltaire,  vol.  i.  p.  279.) — O.] 

b  Dum  Assyrios  penes,  Medosquc,  et  Persas  Orieus  fuit,  despectis- 
sima  pars  servientium.  Tacit.  Hist.  v.  8.  Herodotus,  who  visited 
Asia,  whilst  it  obeyed  the  last  of  those  empires,  slightly  mentions 
the  Syrians  of  Palestine,  who,  according  to  their  own  confession, 
had  received  from  Egypt  the  rite  of  circumcision.    See  1.  ii.  c.  104. 

c  Diodorus  Sii-ulus.  I.  xl.  Dion  Cassius,  1.  xxxvii.  p.  121.  Tacit. 
Hist.  v.  1—9.    Justin,  xxxvi.  2,  3. 

d  Tradidit  arcano  qurecumque  volumine  Moses, 
Nun  monstrare  vias  eadem  nisi  sacra  colenli, 
Qua'situs  nd  fontes  solos  deducere  verpas. 
The  leller  of  litis  law  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  present  volume  of 
Moses.    But  the  wise,  the  humane  Maimonides  openly  teaches,  that 
if  an  idolater  fall  into  the  water,  a  Jew  ought  not  to  save  him  from 
instant  death.    See  Bagnage,  Histoire  des  Juifs,  1.  vi.  c.  28. 

e  A  Jewish  sect,  which  indulged  themselves  in  a  sort  of  occasional 
conformity,  derived  from  Herod,  by  whose  example  and  autbority 
they  had  been  seduced,  the  name  of  Herodians.  But  their  numbers 
were  so  inconsiderable,  and  their  duration  so  short,  that  Josepbus 
has  not  thought  them  worthy  of  his  notice.  Sec  I  rldeaux's  Con- 
nexion, vol.  ii.  p.  285. 

f  Cicero  pro  Flacco,  c.  28. 

S  Philo  de  Legatione.  Augustus  left  a  foundation  for  a  perpetual 
sacrifice.  Yet  be  approved  of  the  neglect  which  his  grandson  Cams 
expressed  towards  the  temple  of  Jerusalem.  SeeSuclon.  in  August 
c.  93.  and  Casaubon's  notes  on  that  passage. 
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vince.h  The  mad  attempt  of  Caligula  to  place  his 
own  statue  in  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  was  defeated 
by  the  unanimous  resolution  of  a  people  who  dreaded 
death  much  less  than  such  an  idolatrous  profanation.' 
Their  attachment  to  the  law  of  Moses  was  equal  to 
their  detestation  of  foreign  religions.  The  current  of 
zeal  and  devotion,  as  it  was  contracted  into  a  narrow 
channel,  ran  with  the  strength,  and  sometimes  with 
the  fury,  of  a  torrent. 

Its  gradual  in-  This  inflexible  perseverance,  which 
crease.  appeared  so  odious  or  so  ridiculous  to 
the  ancient  world,  assumes  a  more  awful  character, 
since  providence  has  deigned  to  reveal  to  us  the  mys- 
terious history  of  the  chosen  people.  But  the  devout 
and  even  scrupulous  attachment  to  the  Mosaic  reli- 
gion, so  conspicuous  among  the  Jews  who  lived  under 
the  second  temple,  becomes  still  more  surprising,  if 
it  is  compared  with  the  stubborn  incredulity  of  their 
forefathers.  When  the  law  was  given  in  thunder 
from  mount  Sinai ;  when  the  tides  of  the  ocean  and 
the  course  of  the  planets  were  suspended  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  Israelites ;  and  when  temporal  re- 
wards and  punishments  were  the  immediate  conse- 
quences of  their  piety  or  disobedience,  they  perpetu- 
ally relapsed  into  rebellion  against  the  visible  majesty 
of  their  Divine  King,  placed  the  idols  of  the  nations 
in  the  sanctuary  of  Jehovah,  and  imitated  every  fan- 
tastic ceremony  that  was  practised  in  the  tents  of  the 
Arabs,  or  in  the  cities  of  Phoenicia^  As  the  protec- 
tion of  Heaven  was  deservedly  withdrawn  from  the 
ungrateful  race,  their  faith  acquired  a  proportionable 
degree  of  vigour  and  purity.  The  contemporaries  of 
Moses  and  Joshua  had  beheld  with  careless  indiffer- 
ence the  most  amazing  miracles.  Under  the  pressure 
of  every  calamity,  the  belief  of  those  miracles  has 
preserved  the  Jews  of  a  later  period  from  the  univer- 
sal contagion  of  idolatry  ;  and  in  contradiction  to  eve- 
ry known  principle  of  the  human  mind,  that  singular 
people  seems  to  have  yielded  a  stronger  and  more 
ready  assent  to  the  traditions  of  their  remote  ances- 
tors, than  to  the  evidence  of  their  own  senses.k 

.     ...         The  Jewish  religion  was  admirably 

Their  religion     _       i  r       i  r  i    a  -  .  J 

better  suited  to  fitted  for  defence,  but  it  was  never  de- 
defence  than  to  signed  for  conquest ;  and  it  seems  pro- 
conqucst.  bable  that  the  number  0f  proselytes  was 
never  much  superior  to  that  of  apostates.  The  divine 
promises  were  originally  made,  and  the  distinguishing 
rite  of  circumcision  was  enjoined,  to  a  single  family. 
When  the  posterity  of  Abraham  had  multiplied  like 
the  sands  of  the  sea,  the  Deity,  from  whose  mouth 
they  received  a  system  of  laws  and  ceremonies,  de- 
clared himself  the  proper  and  as  it  were  the  national 
God  of  Israel ;  and  with  the  most  jealous  care  sepa- 
rated his  favourite  people  from  the  rest  of  mankind. 
The  conquest  of  the  land  of  Canaan  was  accompanied 
with  so  many  wonderful  and  with  so  many  bloody 
circumstances,  that  the  victorious  Jews  were  left  in  a 
state  of  irreconcilable  hostility  with  all  their  neigh- 
bours. They  had  been  commanded  to  extirpate  some 
of  the  most  idolatrous  tribes,  and  the  execution  of  the 
Divine  will  had  seldom  been  retarded  by  the  weakness 
of  humanity.  With  the  other  nations  they  were  for- 
bidden to  contract  any  marriages  or  alliances,  and  the 
prohibition  of  receiving  them  into  the  congregation, 


h  See,  in  particular,  Joseph.  Antiquitat.  xvii.  6.  xviii.  3.  and  De  Bel. 
Judaic,  i.  33.  andii.  9.    Edit,  Ilavercamp. 

i  Jussi  a  Caio  Caisarc,  efficient  ejus  in  ternplo  locare,  arma  Potius 
sumpsere.  Tacit,  Hist.  v.  9.  Philo  and  Josephus  gave  a  very  cir- 
cumstantial, hut  a  very  rhetorical,  account  of  this  transaction.  Which 
exceedingly  perplexed  the  governor  of  Syria.  At  Ihe  first  mention 
of  this  idolatrous  proposal,  king  Agrippa  fainted  away  ;  and  did  not 
recover  iiis  senses  till  the  third  day. 

j  For  the  enumeration  of  the  Syrian  and  Arabian  deities,  it  may 
he  observed,  that  Milton  has  comprised  in  one  hundred  and  thirty 
very  beautiful  lines  the  two  large  and  learned  syntagmas  which  Sel- 
den  had  composed  on  that  abstruse  subject. 

k  "How  long  will  this  people  provoke  me  ?  and  how  long  will  it 
be  ere  they  believe  me,  for  all  the  signs  which  I  have  shown  among 
them  ?"  (Numbers,  xiv.  11.)  It  would  be  easv,  but  it  would  be  un- 
becoming, to  justify  the  complaint  of  the  Deity  from  the  whole  tenor 
of  the  Mosaic  history. 


which  in  some  cases  was  perpetual,  almost  always 
extended  to  the  third,  to  the  seventh,  or  even  to  the 
tenth  generation.  The  obligation  of  preaching  to  the 
Gentiles  the  faith  of  Moses,  had  never  been  incul- 
cated as  a  precept  of  the  law,  nor  were  the  Jews 
inclined  to  impose  it  on  themselves  as  a  voluntary 
duty. 

In  the  admission  of  new  citizens,  that  unsocial 
people  was  actuated  by  the  selfish  vanity  of  the 
Greeks,  rather  than  by  the  generous  policy  of  Rome. 
The  descendants  of  Abraham  were  flattered  by  the 
opinion,  that  they  alone  were  the  heirs  of  the  cove- 
nant, and  they  were  apprehensive  of  diminishing  the 
value  of  their  inheritance,  by  sharing  it  too  easily 
with  the  strangers  of  tl»e  earth.  A  larger  acquaint- 
ance with  mankind,  extended  their  knowledge  without 
correcting  their  prejudices  ;  and  whenever  the  God  of 
Israel  acquired  any  new  votaries,  he  was  much  more 
indebted  to  the  inconstant  humour  of  polytheism  than 
to  the  active  zeal  of  his  own  missionaries.1  The  re- 
ligion of  Moses  seems  to  be  instituted  for  a  particular 
country  as  well  as  for  a  single  nation  ;  and  if  a  strict 
obedience  had  been  paid  to  the  order,  that  every  male, 
three  times  in  the  year,  should  present  himself  before 
the  Lord  Jehovah,  it  would  have  been  impossible  that 
the  Jews  could  ever  have  spread  themselves  beyond 
the  narrow  limits  of  the  promised  land."1  That  ob- 
stacle was  indeed  removed  by  the  destruction  of  the 
temple  of  Jerusalem ;  but  the  most  considerable  part 
of  the  Jewish  religion  was  involved  in  its  destruction; 
and  the  pagans,  who  had  long  wondered  at  the  strange 
report  of  an  empty  sanctuary,"  were  at  a  loss  to  dis- 
cover what  could  be  the  object,  or  what  could  be  the 
instruments,  of  a  worship  which  was  destitute  of  tem- 
ples and  of  altars,  of  priests  and  of  sacrifices.  Yet 
even  in  their  fallen  state,  the  Jews,  still  asserting 
their  lofty  and  exclusive  privileges,  shunned,  instead 
of  courting,  the  society  of  strangers.  They  still  in- 
sisted with  inflexible  rigour  on  those  parts  of  the  law 
which  it  was  in  their  power  to  practise.  Their  pecu- 
liar distinctions  of  days,  of  meats,  and  a  variety  of 
trivial  though  burdensome  observances,  were  so  many 
objects  of  disgust  and  aversion  for  the  other  nations, 
to  whose  habits  an-d  prejudices  they  were  diametric- 
ally opposite.  The  painful  and  even  dangerous  rite 
of  circumcision  was  alone  capable  of  repelling  a  wil- 
ling proselyte  from  the  door  of  the  synagogue.0 

Under  these  circumstances,  christiani-  More  liberal  zeal 
ty  offered  itself  to  the  world,  armed  with  °f  Christianity, 
the  strength  of  the  Mosaic  law,  and  delivered  from  the 
weight  of  its  fetters.  An  exclusive  zeal  for  the  truth 
of  religion,  and  the  unity  of  God,  was  as  carefully  in- 
calculated  in  the  new  as  in  the  ancient  system  :  and 
whatever  was  now  revealed  to  mankind  concerning  the 
nature  and  designs  of  the  Supreme  Being,  was  fitted  to 
increase  their  reverence  for  that  mysterious  doctrine. 
The  divine  authority  of  Moses  and  the  prophets  was 
admitted,  and  even  established,  as  the  firmest  basis  of 
Christianity.  From  the  beginning  of  the  world,  an  un- 
interrupted series  of  predictions  had  announced  and 
prepared  the  long  expected  coming  of  the  Messiah, 
who,  in  compliance  with  the  gross  apprehensions  of 
Jews,  had  been  more  frequently  represented  under  the 
character  of  a  king  and  conqueror,  than  under  that  of  a 
prophet,  a  martyr,  and  the  Son  of  God.  By  his  expia- 
tory sacrifice,  the  imperfect  sacrifices  of  the  temple 
were  at  once  consummated  and  abolished.    The  cere- 


I  All  that  relates  to  the  Jewish  proselytes  has  been  very  ably 
treated  by  Basnage,  Hist,  des  Juifs,  I.  vi.  c.  6.  7. 

m  See  Exod.  xxiv.  23.  Deut.  xvi.  16.  the  commentators,  and  a 
very  sensible  note  in  the  Universal  History,  vol.  i.  p.  603.  edit.  fol. 

n  When  Pompey,  using  or  abusing  the  right  of  conquest,  entered 
into  the  Holy  of  Holies,  it  was  observed  with  amazement,  "  Nulla 
intus  Deum  efngie,  vacuam  sedem  et  inania  arc:in:i.    Tacit.  Hist, 
v.  9.    It  was  a  popular  saying,  with  regard  to  the  Jews, 
Nil  pra-ter  nuhcs  et  corli  numen  adorant. 

o  A  seconil  kind  of  circumcision  was  indicted  on  a  Samaritan  or 
Egyptian  proselyte.  The  sullen  indifference  of  the  Talmudists,  with 
respect  to  the  conversion  of  strangers,  may  lie  seen  in  Basnage,  His- 
loire  des  Juifs,  I.  vi.  c.  6. 
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moaial  law,  which  consisted  only  of  types  and  figures, 
was  succeeded  by  a  pure  and  spiritual  worship,  equally 
adapted  to  all  climates,  as  well  as  to  every  condition 
of  mankind  ;  and  to  the  initiation  of  blood,  was  substi- 
tuted a  more  harmless  initiation  of  water.  The  pro- 
mise of  divine  favour,  instead  of  being  partially  con- 
fined to  the  posterity  of  Abraham,  was  universally  pro- 
posed to  the  freeman  and  the  slave,  to  the  Greek  and 
to  the  barbarian,  to  the  Jew  and  to  the  Gentile.  Eve- 
ry privilege  that  could  raise  the  proselyte  from  earth  to 
heaven,  that  cou'.d  exalt  his  devotion,  secure  his  hap- 
piness, or  even  gratify  that  secret  pride,  which,  under 
the  semblance  of  devotion,  insinuates  itself  into  the 
human  heart,  was  still  reserved  for  the  members  of  the 
christian  church  ;  but  at  the -same  time  all  mankind 
was  permitted,  and  even  solicited,  to  accept  the  glori- 
ous distinction,  which  was  not  only  proffered  as  a  fa- 
vour, but  imposed  as  an  obligation.  It  became  the  most 
sacred  duty  of  a  new  convert  to  diffuse  among  his 
friends  and  relations  the  inestimable  blessing  which  he 
had  received,  and  to  warn  them  against  a  refusal  that 
would  be  severely  punished  as  a  criminal  disobedience 
to  the  will  of  a  benevolent  but  all-powerful  Deity. 
Obstinacy  and  The  enfranchisement  of  the  church 
reaions  of  the  from  the  bonds  of  the  synagogue,  was  a 
believing  Jews.  work  however  of  some  time  and  of  some 
difficulty.  The  Jewish  converts,  who  acknowledged 
Jesus  in  the  character  of  the  Messiah  foretold  by  their 
ancient  oracles,  respeeled  him  as  a  prophetic  teacher 
of  virtue  and  religion;  but  they  obstinately  adhered  to 
the  ceremonies  of  their  ancestors,  and  were  desirous  of 
imposing  them  on  the  Gentiles,  who  continually  aug- 
mented the  number  of  believers.  These  judaizing 
christians  seemed  to  have  argued  with  some  decree  of 
plausibility  from  the  divine  origin  of  the  Mosaic  law, 
and  from  the  immutable  perfections  of  its  great  Author. 
They  affirmed,  that  if  the  Being,  who  is  the  same 
through  all  eternity,  had  designed  to  abolish  those  sa- 
cred rites  which  had  served  to  distinguish  his  chosen 
people,  the  repeal  of  them  would  have  been  no  less 
clear  and  solemn  than  their  first  promulgation  :  that, 
instead  of  those  frequent  declarations,  which  either 
suppose  or  assert  the  perpetuity  of  the  Mosaic  religion, 
it  would  have  been  represented  as  a  provisionary 
scheme  intended  to  last  only  till  the  coming  of  the 
Messiah,  who  should  instruct  mankind  in  a  more  per- 
fect mode  of  faith  and  of  worship  :?  that  the  Messiah 
himself,  and  his  disciples  who  conversed  with  him  on 
earth,  instead  of  authorizing  by  their  example  the  most 
minute  observances  of  the  Mosaic  law,'  would  have 
published  to  the  world  the  abolition  of  those  useless 
and  obsolete  ceremonies,  without  suffering  Christianity 
to  remain  during  so  many  years  obscurely  confounded 
among  the  sects  of  the  Jewish  church.  Arguments 
like  these  appear  to  have  been  used  in  the  defence  of 
the  expiring  cause  of  the  Mosaic  law;  but  the  indus- 
try of  our  learned  divines  has  abundantly  explained  the 
ambiguous  language  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  the 
ambiguous  conduct  of  the  apostolic  teachers.  It  was 
proper  gradually  to  unfold  the  system  of  the  gospel, 
and  to  pronounce,  with  the  utmost  caution  and  tender- 
ness, a  sentence  of  condemnation  so  repusrnant  to  the 
inclination  and  prejudices  of  the  believing  Jews. 

The  Nazarene  The  history  of  the  church  of  Jerusalem 
church  of  Jem-  affords  a  lively  proof  of  the  necessity  of 
m  those  precautions,  and  of  the  deep  im- 

pression which  the  Jewish  religion  had  made  on  the 
minds  of  its  sectaries.  The  first  fifteen  bishops  of  Je- 
rusalem were  all  circumcised  Jews  ;  and  the  congreea- 

p  These  arguments  were  urged  with  great  ingenuity  by  the  Jew 
Orobio,  and  refuted  witli  equal  ingenuity  and  candour  by  the  chris- 
tian Limborch.  See  the  Amica  Collatio.  (it  well  deserves  that  name,} 
on  account  of  the  dispute  between  them. 

q  Jesus  circumcisus  erat;  cibis  iitchatur  Judaicis;  vestitu  si- 

mil:;  purnatos  scabie  mitlebal  ad  sacerdotes ;  Paschata  et  alios  dies 
festos  religiose  observabat :  Si  quos  sanavil  sabbatbo,  ostendit  non 
tantum  ex  lege,  sed  et  exceplis  sententiis  talia  opera  sabbatbo.  non 
lnterdicta.  Grotius  de  Veritate  Religionis  Christians,  I.  v  c.  7.  A 
little  afterwards  (c.  12.)  he  expatiates  ou  the  condescension  of  the 
apostles. 


tion  over  which  they  presided,  united  the  law  of  Moses 
with  the  doctrine  of  Christ.1,  It  was  natural  that  the 
primitive  tradition  of  a  church  which  was  founded  only 
forty  days  after  the  death  of  Christ,  and  was  governed 
almost  as  many  years  under  the  immediate  inspection 
of  his  apostle,  should  be  received  as  the  standard  of  or- 
thodoxy.* The  distant  churches  very  frequently  ap- 
pealed to  the  authority  of  their  venerable  parent,  and 
relieved  her  distresses  by  a  liberal  contribution  of  alms. 
But  when  numerous  and  opulent  societies  were  estab- 
lished in  the  great  cities  of  the  empire,  in  Antioch,  Al- 
exandria, Ephesus,  Corinth,  and  Rome,  the  reverence 
which  Jerusalem  had  inspired  to  all  the  christian  colo- 
nies insensibly  diminished.  The  Jewish  converts,  or, 
as  they  were  afterwards  called,  the  Nazarenes,  who 
had  laid  the  foundations  of  the  church,  soon  found 
themselves  overwhelmed  by  the  increasing  multitudes, 
that  from  all  the  various  religions  of  polytheism  enlist- 
ed under  the  banner  of  Christ:  and  the  Gentiles,  who, 
with  the  approbation  of  their  peculiar  apostle,  had  re- 
jected the  intolerable  weight  of  the  Mosaic  ceremonies, 
at  length  refused  to  their  more  scrupulous  brethren  the 
same  toleration  which  at  first  they  had  humbly  solicit- 
ed for  their  own  practice.  The  ruin  of  the  temple,  of 
the  city,  and  of  the  public  religion  of  the  Jews,  was 
severely  felt  by  the  Nazarenes;  as  in  their  manners, 

|  though  not  in  their  faith,  they  maintained  so  intimate 

I  a  connexion  with  their  impious  countrymen,  whose 
misfortunes  were  attributed  by  the  pagans  to  the  con- 
tempt, and  more  justly  ascribed  by  the  christians  to  the 
wrath,  of  the  Supreme  Deity.  The  Nazarenes  Tetired 
from  the  ruins  of  Jerusalem  to  the  little  town  of  Pella 
beyond  the  Jordan,  where  that  ancient  church  languish- 
ed above  sixty  years  in  solitude  and  obscurity.'  They 
still  enjoyed  the  comfort  of  making  frequent  and  de- 

|  vout  visits  to  the  Holy  City,  and  the  hope  of  being  one 
day  restored  to  those  seats  which  both  nature  and  reli- 

!  gion  taught  them  to  love  as  well  as  to  revere.  But  at 
length,  under  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  the  desperate  fana- 

;  ticism  of  the  Jews  filled  up  the  measure  of  their  cala- 
mities ;  and  the  Romans,  exasperated  by  their  repeated 
rebellions,  exercised  the  rights  of  victory  with  unusual 

1  rigour.  The  emperor  founded,  under  the  name  of  ^Elia 
Capitolina,  a  new  city  on  mount  Sion,"  to  which  he 
gave  the  privileges  of  a  colony ;  and  denouncing  the 
severest  penalties  against  any  of  the  Jewish  people 
who  should  dare  to  approach  its  precincts,  he  fixed  a 
vigilant  garrison  of  a  Roman  cohort  to  enforce  the  exe- 
cution of  his  orders.  The  Nazarenes  had  only  one 
way  left  to  escape  the  common  proscription,  and  the 

|  force  of  truth  was  on  this  occasion  assisted  by  the  in- 
fluence of  temporal  advantages.  They  elected  Marcus 
for  their  bishop,  a  prelate  of  the  race  of  the  Gentiles, 
and  most  probably  a  native  either  of  Italy  or  of  some 
of  the  Latin  provinces.*  At  his  persuasion,  the  most 
considerable  part  of  the  congregation  renounced  the 
Mosaic  law,  in  the  practice  of  which  they  had  perse- 

j  vered  above  a  century.  By  this  sacrifice  of  their  habits 
and  prejudices,  they  purchased  a  free  admission  into 
the  colony  of  Hadrian,  and  more  firmly  cemented  their 
union  with  the  catholic  church." 

r  Pa-ne  omnes  Christum  Deum  sub  legis  observatione  credebant. 
Sulpiciu9  Severus.  ii.  .11.    See  Eusebius,  Hist.  Ecclesiast.  1.  iv.  c.  5. 

<  Mosheim  de  Rebus  Christianis  ante  Constantinum  Magnum,  p. 
153.  In  this  masterly  performance  which  I  shall  often  have  occa- 
sion to  quote,  he  enters  much  more  fully  into  the  state  of  the  primi- 
tive church,  than  he  has  an  opportunity  of  doing  in  his  General  Hit- 
to  ry. 

t  Eusebius,  1.  iii.  c.  5.  Le  Clerc,  Hist.  Ecclesiast.  p.  605.  During 
this  occasional  absence,  the  bishop  and  church  of  Pella  still  retained 
the  title  of  Jerusalem.  In  the  same  manner,  the  Roman  pontirTs  re- 
sided seventy  years  at  Avignon  ;  and  the  patriarchs  of  Alexandria 
have  long  since  transferred  their  episcopal  seat  to  Cairo. 

l  Dion  Cassius,  1.  Ixlx.  The  exile  of  the  Jewish  nation  from  Je- 
rusalem is  attested  by  Aristo  of  Pella  ;  (apud.  Euseb.  I.  iv.  c.  5.)  and 
is  mentioned  by  several  ecrlesiastica!  writers:  though  some  of  them 
too  hastily  extend  this  interdiction  to  the  whole  country  of  Palestine. 

v  [Marcus  was  a  Greek  prelate.  (See  Dcederlein.  dc  Comment. 
Ebionrtis.  p.  10.)— O.j 

w  Eusebius,  1.  iv.  e.  6.  Sulpicius  Severus.  ii.  31.  By  comparing 
their  unsatisfactory  accounts,  Mosheim  (p.  327,  has  drawn  out 
|  a  very  distinct  representation  of  the  circumstances  and  motives  of 
I  'lis  revolution. 
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The  Ebionites. 


When  the  name  and  honours  of  the 
church  of  Jerusalem  had  been  restored 
to  mount  Sion,  the  crimes  of  heresy  and  schism  were 
imputed  to  the  obscure  remnant  of  the  Nazarenes, 
which  refused  to  accompany  their  Latin  bishop.  They 
still  preserved  their  former  habitation  of  Pella,  spread 
themselves  into  the  villages  adjacent  to  Damascus,  and 
formed  an  inconsiderable  church  in  the  city  of  Bercea, 
or,  as  it  is  now  called,  of  Aleppo,  in  Syria/  The 
name  of  Nazarenes  was  deemed  too  honourable  for 
those  christian  Jews,  and  they  soon  received  from  the 
supposed  poverty  of  their  understanding,  as  well  as  of 
theii  condition,  the  contemptuous  epithet  of  EbionitesJ 
In  a  few  years  after  the  return  of  the  church  of  Jerusa- 
lem, it  became  a  matter  of  doubt  and  controversy, 
whether  a  man  who  sincerely  acknowledged  Jesus  a% 
the  Messiah,  but  who  still  continued  to  observe  the 
law  of  Moses,  could  possibly  hope  for  salvation.  The 
humane  temper  of  Justin  Martyr  inclined  him  to  answer 
this  question  in  the  affirmative  ;  and  though  he  expres- 
sed himself  with  the  most  guarded  diffidence,  he  ven- 
tured to  determine  in  favour  of  such  an  imperfect  chris- 
tian, if  he  were  content  to  practise  the  Mosaic  ceremo- 
nies, without  pretending  to  assert  their  general  use  or 
necessity.2  But  when  Justin  was  pressed  to  declare 
the  sentiment  of  the  church,  he  confessed  that  there 
were  very  many  among  the  orthodox  christians,  who 
not  only  excluded  their  judaizing  brethren  from  the 
hope  of  salvation,  but  who  declined  any  intercourse 
with  them  in  the  common  offices  of  friendship,  hospi- 
tality, and  social  life.1  The  more  rigorous  opinion 
prevailed,  as  it  was  natural  to  expect,  over  the  milder; 
and  an  eternal  bar  of  separation  was  fixed  between  the 
disciples  of  Moses  and  those  of  Christ.  The  unfortun- 
ate Ebionites,  rejected  from  one  religion  as  apostates, 
and  from  the  other  as  heretics,  found  themselves 
compelled  to  assume  a  more  decided  character;  and  al- 
though some  traces  of  that  obsolete  sect  may  be  dis- 
covered as  late  as  the  fourth  century,  they  insensibly 
melted  away  either  into  the  church  or  the  synagogue.11 


x  Le  Clerc  (Mist.  Ecclesiast.  p.  477,  535.)  seems  to  have  collected 
from  Eusebius.  Jerome,  Epiphanius,  and  other  writers,  atl  the  prin- 
cipal circumstances  that  relate  to  the  Nazarenes  or  Ebionites.  The 
nature  of  their  opinions  soon  divided  them  into  a  stricter  and  a  mild- 
er sect;  and  there  is  some  reason  to  conjecture,  that  the  family  of 
Jesus  Christ  remained  members,  at  least,  of  the  latter  and  more  mo- 
derate party. 

y  Some  writers  have  been  pleased  to  create  an  Ehion,  the  imagin- 
ary author  of  their  sect  and  name.  But  we  can  more  safely  rely  on 
the  learned  Eusebius  than  on  the  vehement  Tertullian,  or  the  credu- 
lous Epiphanius.  According  to  Le  Cterc,  the  Hebrew  word  Ebjonim 
may  be  translated  into  Latin  by  that  of  Pauperis.  See  Hist.  Eccle- 
siast. p.  477. 

["  Ebionites." — The  name  of  Ebionites  was  of  earlier  date.  The 
first  christians  of  Jerusalem  were  called  Ebionites,  on  account  of  the 
poverty  to  which  they  were  reduced  by  their  deeds  of  benevolence. 
(See  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  c.  4.  v.  34  :  and  c.  11.  v.  30.  the  epistle 
to  the  Galatians,  c.  2.  v.  10.    Romans  c.  35.  v.  20.) 

This  name  was  also  given  to  those  Jewish  christians  who  still  re- 
tained their  Judaizing  opinions,  and  lived  at  Pella  ;  they  were  finally 
accused  of  denying  the  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  as  such  excluded 
from  the  church.  The  Socinians  who  have  recently  denied  this 
doctrine,  have  availed  themselves  of  the  example  of  the  Ebionites,  to 
prove  that  the  primitive  christians  held  to  the  same  opinions  which 
•iiev  profess  on  this  subject.  Artemon  among  others,  has  developed 
this  argument  in  all  its  force  ;  Dcbderlin  and  other  modern  theolo- 
gians have  proved  that  the  Ebionites  were  falsely  accused  in  this 
respect.    (Commentaires  de  ebionoeis,  1770,  §  1 — 8.) — G.] 

z  [Justin  Martyr  makes  an  important  distinction,  which  Gibbon 
has  neglected  to  mention.  The  tirst  Jewish  christians  were  called 
Ebionites,  and  had  retired  to  Pella — those  whom  the  bishop  Marcus 
persuaded  to  give  up  in  part  at  least  the  Mosaic  law,  and  to  return 
to  Jerusalem,  called  themselves  Nazarenes:  those  who  persisted  in 
their  judaism  preserved  the  name  of  Ebionites.  These  last  only 
Justin  Martyr  expelled  from  the  church,  and  blames  with  great  se- 
verity—he shows  more  lenity  towards  the  Nazarenes,  who,  though 
they  strictly  obey  in  many  respects  the  law  of  Moses,  do  not  compel 
converted  pagans  to  observe  it,  while  the  Ebionites  properly  so 
called,  would  force  them  to  obey  it.  This  appears  to  have  been  the 
principal  ditference,  which  existed  between  the  opinions  of  these  two 
sects.    (See  Dcbderlin.  p.  25.) — G.] 

a  See  the  very  curious  Dialogue  of  Justin  Martyr  with  the  Jew 
Tryphon.  The  conference  between  them  was  held  at  Ephesus,  in 
the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius,  and  about  twenty  years  after  the  re- 
turn of  the  church  of  Pella  to  Jerusalem.  For  this  date  consult  the 
accurate  account  of  Tilletnont,  Metuoires  Ecclesiastiques,  tom.ii.  p. 
511. 

tj  Of  all  the  systems  of  Christianity,  that  of  Abyssinia  is  the  only 
one  which  still  adheres  to  the  Mosaic  rites.    (Geddes's  Church  His- 
tory of  .Ethiopia,  and  Dissertations  de  la  Grand  sur  la  Relation  du  P. 
Loho.)  The  eunuch  of  the  queen  Candace  might  suggest  some  sua- 
Vol.  1 — V  11 


While  the  orthodox  church  preserved  „,  „  ,. 

....  r  The  Gnostics, 

a  just  medium  between  excessive  vene- 
ration and  improper  contempt  for  the  law  of  Moses,  the 
various  heretics  deviated  into  equal  but  opposite  ex- 
tremes of  error  and  extravagance.  From  the  acknow- 
ledged truth  of  the  Jewish  religion,  the  Ebionites  had 
concluded  that  it  could  never  be  abolished.  From 
its  supposed  imperfections  the  Gnostics  as  hastily  in- 
ferred that  it  never  was  instituted  by  the  wisdom  of  the 
Deity.  There  are  some  objections  against  the  author- 
ity of  Moses  and  the  prophets,  which  too  readily  pre- 
sent themselves  to  the  sceptical  mind  ;  though  they 
can  only  be  derived  from  our  ignorance  of  remote  anti- 
quity, and  from  our  incapacity  to  form  an  adequate 
judgment  of  the  divine  economy.  These  objections 
were  eagerly  embraced  and  as  petulantly  urged  by  the 
vain  science  of  the  Gnostics. c  As  those  heretics  were, 
for  the  most  part,  averse  to  the  pleasures  of  sense,  they 
morosely  arraigned  the  polygamy  of  the  patriarchs,  the 
gallantries  of  David,  and  the  seraglio  of  Solomon.  The 
conquest  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  the  extirpation  of 
the  suspecting  natives,  they  were  at  a  loss  how  to  re- 
concile with  the  common  notions  of  humanity  and  jus- 
tice. But  when  they  recollected  the  sanguinary  list 
of  murders,  of  executions,  and  of  massacres,  which 
stain  almost  every  page  of  the  Jewish  annals,  they 
acknowledged  that  the  barbarians  of  Palestine  had  ex- 
ercised as  much,  compassion  towards  their  idolatrous 
enemies,  as  they  had  ever  shown  to  their  friends  or 
countrymen.d  Passing  from  the  sectaries  of  the  law  to 
the  law  itself,  they  asserted  that  it  was  impossible  that 
a  religion  which  consisted  only  of  bloody  sacrifices  and 
trifling  ceremonies,  and  whose  rewards  as  well  as  pun- 
ishments were  all  of  a  carnal  and  temporal  nature, 
could  inspire  the  love  of  virtue  or  restrain  the  impetu- 
osity of  passion.  The  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation 
and  fall  of  man  was  treated  with  profane  derision  by 
the  Gnostics,  who  would  not  listen  with  patience  to 
the  repose  of  the  Deity  after  six  days'  labour,  to  the  rib 
of  Adam,  the  garden  of  Eden,  the  trees  of  life  and  of 
knowledge,  the  speaking  serpent,  the  forbidden  fruit, 
and  the  condemnation  pronounced  against  human  kind 
for  the  venial  offence  of  their  first  progenitors/  The 
God  of  Israel  was  impiously  represented  by  the  Gnos- 
tics, as  a  being  liable  to  passion  and  to  error,  caprici- 
ous in  his  favour,  implacable  in  his  resentment,  mean- 
ly jealous  of  his  superstitious  worship,  and  confining 
his  partial  providence  to  a  single  people,  and  to  this 
transitory  life.  In  such  a  character  they  could  discov- 
er none  of  the  features  of  the  wise  and  omnipotent  Fa- 
ther of  the  universe/  They  allowed  that  the  religion 
of  the  Jews  was  somewhat  less  criminal  than  the  idol- 
atry of  the  Gentiles;  but  it  was  their  fundamental  doc- 
trine, that  the  Christ  whom  they  adored  as  the  first  and 
brightest  emanation  of  the  Deity,  appeared  upon  earth 
to  rescue  mankind  from  their  various  errors,  and  to  re- 
veal a  new  system  of  truth  and  perfection.  The  most 
learned  of  the  fathers,  by  a  very  singular  condescension, 
have  imprudently  admitted  the  sophistry  of  the  Gnos- 
tics.   Acknowledging  that  the  literal  sense  is  repug- 


picions ;  but  as  we  are  assured  (Socrates,  i.  19.  Sozomen,  ii.  24.  Lu- 
dolphus,  p.281.)  that  the  /Ethiopians  were  not  converted  till  the  fourth 
century;  it  is  more  reasonable  to  believe,  that,  they  respected  the  sab- 
bath, and  distinguished  the  forbidden  meats,  in  imitation  of  the  Jews, 
who,  in  a  very  early  period,  were  seated  on  both  sides  of  the  Red 
Sea.  Circumcision  had  been  practised  by  the  most  ancient  ./Ethio- 
pians, from  motives  of  health  and  cleanliness,  which  seem  to  be  ex- 
plained in  the  Recherches  Philosophiques  sur  les  Americains,  torn.  ii. 
p.  117. 

c  Beausobre,  Histoire  du  Manicheisme,  1.  i.  c.  3.  has  stated  their 
objections,  particularly  those  of  Faustus,  the  adversary  of  Augustin, 
with  the  most  learned  impartiality. 

d  Apud  ipsos  fides  obstinata,  misericordia  in  promptu :  adversus 
omnes  alios  hostile  odium.  Tacit.  Hist.  v.  4.  Surely  Tacitus  had 
seen  the  Jews  with  too  favourable  an  eye.  The  perusal  of  Josephui 
must  have  destroyed  the  antithesis. 

e  Dr.  Burnet  (Archaiologia,  1.  ii.  c.  7.)  has  discussed  the  first  chap- 
ters of  Genesis  with  too  much  wit  and  freedom. 

f  The  milder  Gnostics  considered  Jehovah,  the  Creator,  as  a  Being 
of  a  mixed  nature  between  God  and  the  da-mon.  Others  confounded 
him  with  the  evil  principle.  Consult  the  second  rentury  of  the  ge- 
neral history  of  Mosheini,  which  gives  a  very  distinct,  though  con- 
cise, account  of  their  strange  opinions  on  this  subject. 
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nant  to  every  principle  of  faith  as  well  as  reason,  they 
deem  tiiemselves  secure  ami  invulnerable  behind  the 
ample  veil  of  allegory,  which  they  carefully  spread 
over  every  tender  part  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation.* 
Their  sects,  pro-  II  .has  been  remarked  with  more  in- 
gress, and  influ-  genuity  than  truth,  that  the  virgin  purity 
ence-  of  the  church  was  never  violated  by 

schism  or  heresy  before  the  reign  of  Trajan  or  Hadrian, 
about  one  hundred  years  after  the  death  of  Christ.11 
We  may  observe  with  much  more  propriety,  that,  du- 
ring that  period,  the  disciples  of  the  Messiah  were  in- 
dulged in  a  freer  latitude  both  of  faith  and  practice, 
than  has  ever  been  allowed  in  succeeding  ages.  As 
the  terms  of  communion  were  insensibly  narrowed, 
and  the  spiritual  authority  of  the  prevailing  party  was 
exercised  with  increasing  severity,  many  of  its  most 
respectable  adherents,  who  were  called  upon  to  re- 
nounce, were  provoked  to  assert,  their  private  opinions, 
to  pursue  the  consequences  of  their  mistaken  prin- 
ciples, and  openly  to  erect  the  standard  of  rebellion 
against  the  unity  of  the  church.  The  Gnostics  were 
distinguished  as  the  most  polite,  the  most  learned, 
and  the  most  wealthy  of  the  christian  name,  and  that 
general  appellation,  which  expressed  a  superiority  of 
knowledge,  was  either  assumed  by  their  own  pride, 
or  ironically  bestowed  by  the  envy  of  their  adversaries. 
They  were  almost  without  exception  of  the  race  of  the 
Gentiles,  and  their  principal  founders  seem  to  have 
been  natives  of  Syria  or  Egypt,  where  the  warmth  of 
the  climate  disposes  both  the  mind  and  the  body  to 
indolent  and  contemplative  devotion.  The  Gnostics 
blended  with  the  faith  of  Christ  many  sublime  but 
obscure  tenets,  which  they  derived  from  oriental  phi- 
losophy, and  even  from  the  religion  of  Zoroaster,  con- 
cerning the  eternity  of  matter,  the  existence  of  two 
principles,  and  the  mysterious  hierarchy  of  the  invisible 
world.'  As  soon  as  they  launched  out  into  that  vast 
abyss,  they  delivered  themselves  to  the  guidance  of  a 
disordered  imagination ;  and  as  the  paths  of  error  are 
various  and  infinite,  the  Gnostics  were  imperceptibly 
divided  into  more  than  fifty  particular  sects,*  of  whom 
the  most  celebrated  appear  to  have  been  the  Basilidi- 
ans,  the  Valentinians,  the  Marcionites,  and,  in  a  still 
later  period,  the  Manichasans.  Each  of  these  sects 
could  boast  of  its  bishops  and  congregations,  of  its 
doctors  and  martyrs,1  and,  instead  of  the  four  gospels 
adopted  by  the  church,  the  heretics  produced  a  multi- 
tude of  histories,  in  which  the  actions  and  discourses 
of  Christ  and  of  his  disciples  were  adapted  to  their 
respective  tenets."1    The  success  of  the  Gnostics  was 


g  See  Beausobre,  Hist,  du  Manicheisme,  t.  i.  c.  4.  Origen  and  St. 
Augustin  were  anions  the  allegorists. 

h  Hegesippns,  ap.  Euseb.  1.  iii.  32.  iv.  22.  Clemens  Alexandrjn. 
Stromal,  vii.  17. 

[The  assertion  of  Hegesippns  is  not  so  positive.  It  is  only  neces- 
sary to  read  the  entire  passage  such  as  it  is  in  Eusehius,  to  see  how 
the  first  part  is  modified  by  the  last.  Hegesippns  adds,  that  "  up  to 
this  time,  the  church  had  remained  as  pure  and  uncorrupted  as  a 
virgin.  Those  who  strive  to  alter  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  only 
toil  ever  in  darkness,"    (Eusehius,  book  iii.  c.  32.  p.  84.) — O.] 

i  In  the  account  of  the  Gnostics  of  the  second  and  third  centuries, 
Mosheim  is  ingenious  and  candid ;  Le  Clerc  dull,  hut  exact ;  Beauso- 
bre almost  always  an  apologist ;  and  it  is  much  to  be  feared  that  the 
priniitive  fathers  are  very  frequently  calumniators. 

k  See  the  catalogues  of  I  renins  and  Epiphanius.  It  must  indeed 
be  allowed,  that  those  writers  were  inclined  to  multiply  the  number 
of  sects  which  opposed  the  unity  of  the  church. 

1  Eusehius,  1.  iv.c.  15.  Sozomen,  I.  ii.  c.  32.  See  in  Bayle,  in  the 
article  of  Marcion,  a  curious  detail  of  a  dispute  on  that  subject.  It 
shouid  seem  that  some  of  the  Gnostics  (the  Basilidians)  declined,  and 
even  refused,  the  honour  of  martyrdom.  Their  reasons  were  singu- 
lar and  abstruse.    Sec  Mosheim,  p.  359. 

m  See  a  very  remarkable  passage  of  Origen  (Proem,  ad  Lucan.) 
That  indefatigable  writer,  who  had  consumed  his  life  in  the  study  of 
the  scriptures,  relies  for  their  authenticity  on  the  inspired  authority 
of  the  church.  It  was  impossible  that  the  Gnostics  could  receive  our 
present  gospels,  many  parts  of  which  (particularly  in  the  resurrec- 
tion of  Christ)  are  directly,  and  as  it  might  seem  designedly,  pointed 
against  their  favourite  tenets.  It  is  therefore  somewhat  singular 
that  Ignatius  (Epist.  ad  Smyrn.  Patr.  Apostol.  torn.  ii.  p.  34.)  should 
choose  to  employ  a  vague  and  doubtful  tradition,  instead  of  quotin» 
the  certain  testimony  of  the  evangelists. 

[Bishop  Pearson  has  happily  explained  this  singularity.  "The 
first  Christians  remembered  many  of  the  words  of  Jesus  Christ, 
which  are  not  recorded  in  our  Gospels,  and  were  never  even  writ- 
ten. Wherefore  could  not  saint  Ignatius  who  had  lived  with  the 
apostles  or  their  disciples,  repeat  in  other  words,  that  which  St.  Luke 


rapid  and  extensive."  They  covered  Asia  and  Egypt, 
established  themselves  in  Rome,  and  sometimes  pene- 
trated into  the  provinces  of  the  west.  For  the  most 
part  they  arose  in  the  second  century,  flourished  du- 
ring the  third,  and  were  suppressed  in  the  fourth  or 
fifth,  by  the  prevalence  of  more  fashionable  contro- 
versies, and  by  the  superior  ascendant  of  the  reigning 
power.  Though  they  constantly  disturbed  the  peace, 
and  frequently  disgraced  the  name,  of  religion,  they 
contributed  to  assist  rather  than  to  retard  the  progress 
of  Christianity.  The  Gentile  converts,  whose  strong- 
est objections  and  prejudices  were  directed  against 
the  law  of  Moses,  could  find  admission  into  many 
christian  societies,  which  required  not  from  their  un- 
tutored mind  any  belief  of  an  antecedent  revelation. 
Their  faith  was  insensibly  fortified  and  enlarged,  and 
the  church  was  ultimately  benefited  by  the  conquests 
of  its  most  inveterate  enemies." 

But  whatever  difference  of  opinion  The  na,mon5  „„. 
might  subsist  between  the  orthodox,  the  sidcrcd  as  the 
Ebionites,  and  the  Gnostics,  concerning  gods  of  antiquity, 
the  divinity  or  the  obligation  of  the  Mosaic  law,  they 
were  all  equally  animated  by  the  same  exclusive  zeal, 
and  by  the  same  abhorrence  for  idolatry  which  had 
distinguished  the  Jews  from  the  other  nations  of  the 
ancient  world.  The  philosopher,  who  considered  the 
system  of  polytheism  as  a  composition  of  human  fraud 
and  error,  could  disguise  a  smile  of  contempt  under 
the  mask  of  devotion,  without  apprehending  that 
either  the  mockery,  or  the  compliance,  would  expose 
him  to  the  resentment  of  any  invisible,  or,  as  he  con- 
ceived them,  imaginary  powers.  But  the  established 
religions  of  paganism  were  seen  by  the  primitive 
christians  in  a  much  more  odious  and  formidable  light. 
It  was  the  universal  sentiment  both  of  the  church  and 
of  heretics,  that  the  dasmons  were  the  authors,  the  pa- 
trons, and  the  objects  of  idolatry .p  Those  rebellious 
spirits  who  had  been  degraded  from  the  rank  of 
angels,  and  cast  down  into  the  infernal  pit,  were 
still  permitted  to  roam  upon  earth,  to  torment  the 
bodies,  and  to  sednce  the  minds,  of  sinful  men.  The 
daemons  soon  discovered  and  abused  the  natural  pro- 
pensity of  the  human  heart  towards  devotion,  and,  art- 
fully withdrawing  the  adoration  of  mankind  from  their 
Creator,  they  usurped  the  place  and  honours  of  the 
Supreme  Deity.  By  the  success  of  their  malicious 
contrivances,  they  at  once  gratified  their  own  vanity 
and  revenge,  and  obtained  the  only  comfort  of  which 
they  were  yet  susceptible,  the  hope  of  involving  the 
human  species  in  the  participation  of  their  guilt  and 
misery.  It  was  confessed,  or  at  least  it  was  imagined, 
that  they  had  distributed  among  themselves  the  most 
important  characters  of  polytheism,  one  daemon  as- 
suming the  name  and  attributes  of  Jupiter,  another  of 
^Esculapius,  a  third  of  Venus,  and  a  fourth  perhaps 
of  Apollo  ;  i  and  that,  by  the  advantage  of  their  long 
experience  and  aerial  nature,  they  were  enabled  to  ex- 
ecute with  sufficient  skill  and  dignity,  the  parts  which 
they  had  undertaken.  They  lurked  in  the  templest 
instituted  festivals  and  sacrifices,  invented  fables,  pro- 
nounced oracles,  and  were  frequently  allowed  to  per- 
form miracles.  The  christians,  who,  by  the  interpo- 
sition of  evil  spirits,  could  so  readily  explain  every 
praeternatural  appearance,  were  disposed  and  even  de- 


relates,  especially  at  a  moment  when,  perhaps,  he  had  not  the  Gos- 
pels in  his  hands,  being  then  in  prison  ?  (See  Pearson  Vindic.  igna- 
tianre,  part  ii.  c.  9.  p.  96.  in  vol.  ii.  Patr.  Apostol.  ed.  Coteler  eteri- 
cus,  1724.    See  also  Davis'  reply,  tec.  p.  31.)— G.] 

n  Faciunl  favos  et  vespa; ;  faciunt  ecclesias  et  Marcionit.T,  is  the 
strong  expression  of  Tertullian,  which  I  am  obliged  to  quote  frooi 
memory.  In  the  time  of  Epiphanius,  (advers.  Hareses,  p.  302.)  the 
Marcionites  were  very  numerous  in  Italy,  Syria,  Egypt,  Arabia,  and 
Persia. 

o  Augustin  is  a  memorable  instance  of  this  gradual  progress  from 
reason  to  faith.  He  was,  during  several  years,  engaged  in  the  Mani- 
chtfan  sect. 

p  The  unanimous  sentiment  of  the  priniitive  church  is  very  clearly 
explained  by  Justin  Martyr.  Apolog.  Major,  by  Alhcnagoras,  Legal 
c.  22.  &c.  and  by  Lactantius,  Institut.  Divin.  ii.  14—19. 

q  Tertullian  (Apolog.  c.  23.)  alleges  the  confession  of  the  da-mom) 
themselves  as  often  as  they  were  tormented  by  the  christian  exorcists. 
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sirous  to  admit  the  most  extravagant  fictions  of  the 
pagan  mythology.  But  the  belief  off  the  christian  was 
accompanied  with  horror.  -  The  most  trifling  mark  of 
respect  to  the  national  worship  he  considered  as  a  di- 
rect homage  yielded  to  the  daemon,  and  as  an  act  of 
rebellion  against  the  majesty  of  God. 

Abhorrence 

of  In  consequence  of  this  opinion,  it  was 
the  christians  the  first  but  arduous  duty  of  a  christian 
or  i  olatrj.  tQ  preserve  himself  pure  and  undefiled 
from  the  practice  of  idolatry.  The  religion  of  the  na- 
tions was  not  merely  a  speculative  doctrine  professed 
in  the  schools  or  preached  in  the  temples.  The  innu- 
merable deities  and  rites  of  polytheism  were  closely 
interwoven  with  every  circumstance  of  business  or 
pleasure,  of  public  or  of  private  life;  and  it  seemed  im- 
possible to  escape  the  observance  of  them,  without,  at 
the  same  time,  renouncing  the  commerce  of  mankind, 
and  all  the  offices  and  amusements  of  society .r  The 
important  transactions  of  peace  and  war 
eromouies.  were  prepared  or  concluded  by  solemn 
sacrifices,  in  which  the  magistrate,  the  senator,  and 
the  soldier,  were  obliged  to  preside  or  to  participate.* 
The  public  spectacles  were  an  essential  part  of  the 
cheerful  devotion  of  the  pagans,  and  the  gods  were 
supposed  to  accept,  as  the  most  grateful  offering,  the 
games  that  the  prince  and  people  celebrated  in  honour 
of  their  peculiar  festivals.'  The  christian,  who  with 
pious  horror  avoided  the  abomination  of  the  circus  or 
the  theatre,  found  himself  encompassed  with  infernai 
snares  in  every  convivial  entertainment,  as  often  as  his 
friends,  invoking  the  hospitable  deities,  poured  out 
libations  to  each  other's  happiness."  When  the  bride, 
struggling  with  well-affected  reluctance,  was  forced 
in  hymeneal  pomp  over  the  threshold  of  her  new  ha- 
bitation," or  when  the  sad  procession  of  the  dead  slow- 
ly moved  towards  the  funeral  pile;''  the  christian,  on 
these  interesting  occasions,  was  compelled  to  desert 
the  persons  who  were  the  dearest  to  him,  rather  than 
contract  the  guilt  inherent  to  those  impious  ceremonies. 
Arts  Every  art  and  every  trade  that  was  in 
the  least  concerned  in  the  framing  or 
adorning  of  idols  was  polluted  by  the  stain  of  idola- 
try^ a  severe  sentence,  since  it  devoted  to  eternal 
misery  the  far  greater  part  of  the  community,  which 
is  employed  in  the  exercise  ,of  liberal  or  mechanic 
professions.  If  we  cast  our  eyes  over  the  numerous 
remains  of  antiquity,  we  shall  perceive,  that  be- 
sides the  immediate  representations  of  the  gods,  and 
the  holy  instruments  of  their  worship,  the  elegant 
forms  and  agreeable  fictions  consecrated  by  the  ima- 
gination of  the  Greeks,  were  introduced  as  the  richest 
ornaments  of  the  houses,  the  dress,  and  the  furniture 
of  the  pagans.1    Even  the  arts  of  music  and  painting, 


r  Tertuliian  has  written  a  most  severe  treatise  against  idolatry,  to 
caution  his  brethren  against  the  hourly  danger  of  incurring  that 
guilt.  Ilecogita  sylvam,  et  quanta;  latitant  spina;.  De  Corona  Mili- 
tia, c.  10. 

« The  Roman  senate  was  always  lietrl  in  a  temple  or  consecrated 
place.  (Aultis  Gellins,  xiv.  7.)  Before  they  entered  on  business,  every 
Benator  dropt  some  wine  and  frankincense  on  the  altar.  Sueton.  in 
August,  c.  35. 

t  Pee  Tcrtulli.m.  De  Spectaeulis.  This  severe  reformer  shows  no 
more  indulgence  to  a  tragedy  of  Euripides,  than  to  a  combat  of  gla- 
diators. The  dress  of  the  actors  particularly  offends  him.  By  the 
use  of  the  lofty  buskin,  they  impiously  strive  to  add  a  cubit  to  their 
stature,  c.  23. 

u  The  ancient  practice  of  concluding  the  entertainment  with  liba- 
tions, may  be  found  in  every  classic.  Socrates  and  Seneca,  in  their 
last  moments,  made  a  noble  application  of  this  custom.  Postquam 
stagnum  calidrr  aqua1  introiit.  respergens  proximos  servorum.  addita 
voce,  libare  se  liqubrera  ilium  Jovj  Liberator!,    Tacit.  Annal.  xv.G4. 

x  See  the  elegunt  but  idolatrous  hymn  of  Catullus,  on  the  nuptials 
of  Manlins  and  Julia.  O  Hymen,  Hymenxe.  lo  .'  duis  huic  Deo  com- 
pararier  ausit  ? 

y  The  ancient  funerals  (in  those  of  Misenus  and  Tallas)  are  no 
less  accurately  described  by  Virgil,  than  they  are  illustrated  by  his 
commentator  Servius.  The  pile  itself  was  an  altar,  the  flames  were 
fed  with  the  blood  of  victims,  and  all  the  assistants  were  sprinkled 
with  lustra!  water. 

7-  Tertuliian  de  Idololatria,  c.  IT. 

[The  extravagant  and  declamatory  opinions  of  Tertuliian  ought 
not  to  be  taken  for  the  general  opinion  of  the  first  christians.  Gib- 
bon too  often  permits  himself  to  represent  the  peculiar  ideas  of  such 
fir  such  a  father  of  the  church,  as  inherent  principles  of  Christianity  ; 
which  is  not  correct. —  (?.] 

i  See  every  part  of  Monlfaueon's  Antiquities    Even  the  reverses 


of  eloquence  and  poetry,  flowed  from  the  same  impure 
origin.  In  the  stylo  of  the  fathers,  Apollo  und  the 
Muses  were  the  organs  of  the  infernal  spirit,  Homer 
and  Virgil  were  the  most  eminent  of  his  servants,  and 
the  beautiful  mythology  which  pervades  and  animates 
the  compositions  of  their  genius,  is  destined  to  cele- 
brate the  glory  of  the  daemons.  Even  the  common 
language  of  Greece  and  Rome  abounded  with  familiar 
but  impious  expressions,  which  the.  imprudent  chris- 
tian might  too  carelessly  utter,  or  too  patiently  hear.b 

The  dangerous  temptations  which  on 
every  side  lurked  in  ambush  to  surprise  "esUyaft. 
the  unguarded  believer,  assailed  him  with  redoubled 
violence  on  the  days  of  solemn  festivals.  So  artfully 
were  they  framed  and  disposed  throughout  the  year, 
that  superstition  always  wore  the  appearance  of  plea- 
sure, and  often  of  virtue.0  Some  of  the  most  sacred 
festivals  in  the  Roman  ritual  were  destined  to  salute 
the  new  calends  of  January  with  vows  of  public  and 
private  felicity,  to  indulge  the  pious  remembrance  of 
the  dead  and  living,  to  ascertain  the  inviolable  bounds 
of  property,  to  hail,  on  the  return  of  spring,  the  genial 
powers  of  fecundity,  to  perpetuate  the  two  memorable 
eras  of  Rome,  the  foundation  of  the  city,  and  that  of 
the  republic,  and  to  restore,  during  the  human  licence 
of  the  Saturnalia,  the  primitive  equality  of  mankind. 
Some  idea  may  be  conceived  of  the  abhorrence  of  the 
christians  for  such  impious  ceremonies,  by  the  scru- 
pulous delicacy  which  they  displayed  on  a  much  less 
alarming  occasion.  On  days  of  general  festivity,  it 
was  the  custom  of  the  ancients  to  adorn  their  doors 
with  lamps  and  with  branches  of  laurel,  and  to  crown 
their  heads  with  a  garland  of  flowers.  This  innocent 
and  elegant  practice  might  perhaps  have  been  tolerated 
as  a  mere  civil  institution.  But  it  most  unluckily 
happened  that  the  doors  were  under  the  protection  of 
the  household  gods,  that  the  laurel  was  sacred  to  the 
lover  of  Daphne,  and  that  garlands  of  flowers,  though 
frequently  worn  as  a  symbol  either  of  joy  or  mourn- 
ing, had  been  dedicated  in  their  first  origin  to  the  ser- 
vice of  superstition.  The  trembling  christians,  who 
were  persuaded  in  this  instance  to  comply  with  the 
fashion  of  their  country,  and  the  commands  of  the 
magistrate,  laboured  under  the  most  gloomy  appre- 
hensions, from  the  reproaches  of  their  own  conscience, 
the  censures  of  the  church,  and  the  denunciations  of 
divine  vengeance.'1 

Such  was  the  anxious  diligence  which  Zeal  for  chris- 
was  required  to  guard  the  chastity  of  the  tianity. 
gospel  from  the  infectious  breath  of  idolatry.  The 
superstitious  observances  of  public  or  private  rites 
were  carelessly  practised,  from  education  and  habit, 
by  the  followers  of  the  established  religion.    But  as 


of  the  Greek  and  Roman  coins  were  frequently  of  an  idolatrous 
nature.  Here  indeed  the  scruples  of  the  christian  were  suspended 
by  a  stronger  passion. 

b  Tertuliian  de  Idololatria,  c.  20,21,  22.  If  a  pagan  friend  (on  the 
occasion  perhaps  of  sneezing)  used  the  familiar  expression  of  ''  Jupi- 
ter bless  you."  the  christian  was  obliged  lo  protest  against  the  divi- 
nity of  Jupiter. 

c  Consult  the  most  laboured  work  of  Ovid,  hisimperfect  Fasti.  He 
finished  no  more  than  the  first  six  months  of  the  year.  The  compi- 
lation of  Macrobius'is  called  the  Saturnalia,  but  it  is  only  a  small 
part  of  the  first  book  that  bears  any  relation  to  the  title. 

d  Tertuliian  has  composed  a  defence,  or  rather  panegyric,  of  the 
rash  action  of  a  christian  soldier,  who,  by  throwing  away  his  crown 
of  laurel,  had  exposed  himself  and  bis  brethren  to  the  most  immi- 
nent danger.  [This  soldier  did  not  tear  the  crown  from  his  head, 
and  throw  it  down  conlemptuously. — he  did  not  even  throw  it  down, 
— he  contented  himself  with  carrying  it  in  his  band,  while  the  others 
wore  it  upon  their  foreheads.  Lauream  castrensem  quam  ca;teri  in 
capite,  hie  in  tnanu  gestabat.  (Argum.  de  corona  militis.  Tertull. 
p.  100.) — (?.]  By  the  mention  of  the  emperor?  (Severus  and  Cara- 
calla)  it  is  evident,  notwithstanding  the  wishes  of  M.  de  Tillemont, 
that  Tertuliian  composed  this  treatise  De  Corona,  long  before  he  was 
engaged  in  the  errors  of  the  Montanists.  See  Memoires  Ecclesias- 
tiques,  torn.  iii.  p.  384. 

[Tertuliian  does  not  expressly  name  the  two  emperors,  Severus 
and  Caracalla  ;  he  speaks  onlv  of  two  emperors  and  of  a  long  peace 
which  the  church  had  enjoyed.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  Tertul- 
iian became  a  Montanisl  about  the  year  200:  his  work,  De  Corona 
militis.  appears  to  have  been  written  as  nearly  as  tuny  be.  about  the 
year  202,  before  the  persecution  of  Severus;  it  then  is  proved  that  it 
was  written  after  the  author  became  a  Montanist.  (See  Mosheim. 
Disserta.  de  Apolog.  Tertull.  p.  53.  Bihlioth.  rais.  A msterd.  vol.  ii 
part  ii.  p.  202.   Dr.  Cave.  Hist,  litter,  p.  92,  93 .)— G.] 
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often  a9  tney  occurred,  they  afforded  the  christians  an 
opportunity  of  declaring  and  confirming  their  zealous 
opposition.  By  these  frequent  protestations  their 
attachment  to  the  faith  was  continually  fortified,  and 
in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  zeal,  they  combated 
with  the  more  ardour  and  success  in  the  holy  war, 
which  they  had  undertaken  against  the  empire  of  the 
daimons. 

The  Second  II.  The  writings  of  Cicero e  repre- 
Cadse.  The  d»c-  sent  in  the  most  lively  colours  the  igno- 

trine  of  the  nu-  ,  .°  c 

mortality  of  the  ranee,  the  errors,  and  the  uncertainty  or 
soul  amoni  the  the  ancient  philosophers  with  regard  to 
philosophers ;  the  immortality  0f  the  soul.  When  they 
are  desirous  of  arming  their  disciples  against  the  fear 
of  death,  they  inculcate,  as  an  obvious  though  melan- 
choly position,  that  the  fatal  stroke  of  our  dissolution 
releases- us  from  the  calamities  of  life  ;  and  that  those 
can  no  longer  suffer,  who  no  longer  exist.  Yet  there 
were  a  few  sages  of  Greece  and  Rome  who  had  con- 
ceived a  more  exalted,  and,  in  some  respects,  a  juster 
idea  of  human  nature  :  though  it  must  be  confessed, 
that,  in  the  sublime  inquiry,  their  reason  had  been  of- 
ten guided  by  their  imagination,  and  that  their  ima- 
gination had  been  prompted  by  their  vanity.  When 
they  viewed  with  complacency  the  extent  of  their 
own  mental  powers,  when  they  exercised  the  various 
faculties  of  memory,  of  fancy,  and  of  judgment,  in  the 
most  profound  speculations,  or  the  most  important 
labours,  and  when  they  reflected  on  the  desire  of  fame, 
which  transported  them  into  future  ages,  far  beyond 
the  bounds  of  death  and  of  the  grave;  they  were  un- 
willing to  confound  themselves  with  the  beasts  of  the 
field,  or  to  suppose,  that  a  being,  for  whose  dignity 
they  entertained  the  most  sincere  admiration,  could  be 
limited  to  a  spot  of  earth,  and  to  a  few  years  of  dura- 
tion. With  this  favourable  prepossession  they  sum- 
moned to  their  aid  the  science,  or  rather  the  language, 
of  metaphysics.  They  soon  discovered,  that  as  none 
of  the  properties  of  matter  will  apply  to  the  operations 
of  the  mind,  the  human  soul  must  consequently  be  a 
substance  distinct  from  the  body,  pure,  simple,  and 
spiritual,  incapable  of  dissolution,  and  susceptible  of 
a  much  higher  degree  of  virtue  and  happiness  after  the 
release  from  its  corporeal  prison.  From  these  specious 
and  noble  principles,  the  philosophers  who  trod  in  the 
footsteps  of  Plato,  deduced  a  very  unjustifiable  con- 
clusion, since  they  asserted,  not  only  the  future  im- 
mortality, but  the  past  eternity,  of  the  human  soul, 
which  they  were  too  apt  to  consider  as  a  portion  of 
the  infinite  and  self-existing  spirit,  which  pervades 
and  sustains  the  universe.'  A  doctrine  thus  removed 
beyond  the  senses  and  the  experience  of  mankind, 
might  serve  to  amuse  the  leisure  of  a  philosophic 
mind  :  or,  in  the  silence  of  solitude,  it  might  some- 
times impart  a  ray  of  comfort  to  desponding  virtue ; 
but  the  faint  impression  which  had  been  received  in 
the  schools,  was  soon  obliterated  by  the  commerce 
and  business  of  active  life.  We  are  sufficiently  ac- 
quainted with  the  eminent  persons  who  flourished  in 
the  age  of  Cicero,  and  of  the  first  Caesars,  with  their 
actions,  their  characters,  and  their  motives,  to  be  as- 
sured that  their  conduct  in  this  life  was  never  regula- 
ted by  any  serious  conviction  of  the  rewards  or  pun- 
ishments of  a  future  state.  At  the  bar  and  in  the 
senate  of  Rome  the  ablest  orators  were  not  apprehen- 
sive of  giving  offence  to  their  hearers,  by  exposing 
that  doctrine  as  an  idle  and  extravagant  opinion, 
which  was  rejected  with  contempt  by  every  man  of  a 
liberal  education  and  understanding.^ 

e  In  particular,  the  first  book  of  the  Tusculan  Question?,  and  the 
treatise  De  Senectute.  and  the  Somnium  Scipionis,  contain,  in  the 
most  beautiful  language,  every  thing  that  Grecian  philosophy,  or 
Roman  good  sense,  could  possibly  suggest  on  this  dark  but  important 
object. 

I  The  preexistenee  of  human  souls,  so  far  at  least  as  that  doc 
trine  is  compatible  with  religion,  was  adopted  by  many  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  fathers.  See  Beausobre,  Hist,  du  Manicheisme,  1. 
vi.  c.  4. 

g  See  Cicero  pro  Cluent.  c.  61.  CssaT.  Bp.  Sallust.  de  Bell.  Cati- 
liu.  c.  50.   Juvenal.  Satir.  ii.  1 19. 


Since  therefore  the  most  sublime  ef-  among  the  Pa- 
forts  of  philosophy  can  extend  no  further  gansof  Greece 
than  feebly  to  point  out  the  desire,  the  aud  Rome  ; 
hope,  or,  at  most,  the  probability,  of  a  future  state, 
there  is  nothing,  except  a  divine  revelation,  that  can 
ascertain  the  existence,  ai.d  describe  the  condition,  of 
the  invisible  country  which  is  destined  to  receive  the 
souls  of  men  after  their  separation  from  the  body. 
But  we  may  perceive  several  defects  inherent  to  the 
popular  religions  of  Greece  and  Rome,  which  rendered 
them  very  unequal  to  so  arduous  a  task.  1.  The 
general  system  of  their  mythology  was  unsupported 
by  any  solid  proofs  ;  and  the  wisest  among  tire  pa- 
gans had  already  disclaimed  its  usurped  authority.  2. 
The  description  of  the  infernal  Tegions  had  been  aban- 
doned to  the  fancy  of  painters  and  of  poets,  who  peo- 
pled them  with  so  many  phantoms  and  monsters,  who 
dispensed  their  rewards  and  punishments  with  so 
little  equity,  that  a  solemn  truth,  the  most  congenial 
to  the  human  heart,  was  oppressed  and  disgraced  by 
the  absurd  mixture  of  the  wildest  fictions.11  3.  The 
doctrine  of  a  future  state  was  scarcely  considered 
among  the  devout  polytheists  of  Greece  and  Rome  as 
a  fundamental  article  of  faith.  The  providence  of 
the  gods,  as  it  related  to  public  communities  rather 
than  to  private  individuals,  was  principally  displayed 
on  the  visible  theatre  of  the  present  world.  The  pe- 
titions which  were  offered  en  the  altars  of  Jupiter  or 
Apollo,  expressed  the  anxiety  of  their  worshippers  for 
temporal  happiness,  and  their  ignorance  or  indifference 
concerning  a  future  life.'  The  important  truth  of  the 
immortality  of  the  soul  was  inculcated  with  more 
diligence  as  well  as  success  in  India,  in  among  the 
Assyria,  in  Egypt,  and  in  Gaul;  and  barbarians; 
since  we  cannot  attribute  such  a  difference  to  the  su- 
perior knowledge  of  the  barbarians,  we  must  ascribe 
it  to  the  influence  of  an  established  priesthood,  which 
employed  the  motives  of  virtue  as  the  instrument  of 
ambition.' 

We  might  naturally  expect,  that  a 
principle  so  essential  to  religion,  would  amo"g  '  e  ews' 
have  been  revealed  in  the  clearest  terms  to  the  chosen 
people  of  Palestine,  and  that  it  might  safely  have  been 
intrusted  to  the  hereditary  priesthood  of  Aaron.  It  is  in- 
cumbent on  us  to  adore  the  mysterious  dispensations  of 
■Providence,15  when  we  discover,  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
immortality  of  the  soul  is  omitted  in  the  law  of  Moses ; 1 

Esse  aliquos  manes,  et  subterranea  regna, 


Nec  pueri  credunt,  nisi  qui  nondumrre  lavantur. 

h  The  eleventh  book  of  the  Odyssey  gives  a  very  dreary  and  inco- 
herent account  of  the  infernal  shades.  Pindar  and  Virgil  have  em- 
bellished the  picture  ;  but  even  those  poets,  though  more  correct 
than  their  great  model,  are  guilty  of  very  strange  inconsistencies. 
See  Bayle,  Responses  aux  Questions  d'un  Provincial,  part  iii.  c.22. 

i  See  the  sixteenth  epistle  of  the  first  hook  of  Horace,  the  thirteenth 
Satire  of  Juvenal,  and  the  second  Satire  of  Persius ;  these  popular 
discourses  express  the  sentiment  and  language  of  the  multitude. 

j  If  we  confine  ourselves  to  the  Gauls,  we  may  observe,  that  they 
intrusted,  not  only  their  lives,  but  even  their  money,  to  the  security 
of  another  world.  Vetus  iile  mos  Gallomm  occurrit  (says  Valerius 
Maximus,  1.  ii.  c.  6.  p.  10.)  quos  mcmoria  proditum  est,  pecunias  niu- 
tuas,  qua;  his  aptid  inferos  redderentur,  daresolitos.  The  same  cus- 
tom is  more  darkly  insinuated  by  Mela.  1.  iii.  c.2.  It  is  almost  need- 
less to  add.  that  the  profits  of  trade  hold  a  just  proportion  to  the  credit 
of  the  merchant,  and  tiiat  the  Druids  derived  from  their  holy  profes- 
sion a  character  of  responsibility,  which  could  scarcely  be  claimed 
by  any  other  order  of  men. 

k  The  right  reverend  author  of  the  Divine  Legation  of  Moses  as- 
signs a  very  curious  reason  for  the  omission,  and  most  ingeniously 
retorts  it  on  the  unbelievers. 

1  [There  is  no  certain  proof  that  this  omission  is  made.  Michaelis 
thinks  that  even  if  Moses  had  been  entirely  silent  on  this  subject,  it 
would  not  warrant  the  conclusion  that  he  was  ignorant  of  the  doc- 
trine of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  or  did  not  admit  its  truth.  Mo- 
ses, according  to  him,  never  wrote  as  a  theologian ; — he  was  not 
employed  in  instructing  his  people  in  the  truths  of  their  faith.  \Ve 
see  him  in  his  works  only  as  a  historian  and  a  aivil  legislator,  he  re- 
gulated rather  ecclesiastical  discipline  than  religious  belief;  even 
simply  as  a  legislator,  he  must  often  have  heard  of  the  immortality 
of  the  soul.  The  Egyptians,  among  whom  he  had  lived  for  forty 
years,  in  their  way,  believed  it.  The  account  of  the  translation  of 
Enoch,  "who  walked  with  God,  and  was  not,  because  God  took 
him,"  seems  to  indicate  a  knowledge  of  a  future  existence.  (Gen. 
chap.  v.  verse  2-f.)  The  book  of  Job",  which  some  attribute  to  Moses, 
affords  still  clearer  evidence  on  this  su!  ject.  '•  And  after  ibis  my  body 
shall  he  destroyed,  I  shall  see  God,  whom  mine  eyes  shall  heboid.  I 
shall  see  him  and  not  another."  (Job,  chap.  lis.  verse  £6,  27.)  M. 
Pareau.  professor  of  Theology  at  llardenvvk.  in  1SU7  published  a 
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it  is  darkly  insinuated  by  the  prophets,  and  during  the 
long  period  which  elapsed  between  the  Egyptian  and 
the  Babylonian  servitudes,  the  hopes  as  well  as  fears 
of  the  Jews  appear  to  have  been  confined  within  the 
narrow  compass  of  the  present  life.m  After  Cyrus  had 
permitted  the  exiled  nation  to  return  into  the  promised 
land,  and  after  Ezra  had  restored  the  ancient  records 
of  their  religion,  two  celebrated  sects,  the  Sadducees 
and  the  Pharisees,  insensibly  rose  at  Jerusalem."  The 
former,  selected  from  the  more  opulent  and  distin- 
guished ranks  of  society,  were  strictly  attached  to  the 
literal  sense  of  the  Mosaic  law,  and  they  piously  re- 
jected the  immortality  of  the  soul,  as  an  opinion  that 
received  no  countenance  from  the  divine  book,  which 
they  revered  as  the  only  rule  of  their  faith.  To  the 
authority  of  scripture  the  Pharisees  added  that  of  tra- 
dition, and  they  accepted,  under  the  name  of  traditions, 
several  speculative  tenets  from  the  philosophy  or  re- 
ligion of  the  eastern  nations.  The  doctrines  of  fate  or 
predestination,  of  angels  and  spirits,  and  of  a  future 
state  of  rewards  and  punishments,  were  in  the  number 
of  these  new  articles  of  belief;  and  as  the  Pharisees, 
by  the  austerity  of  their  manners,  had  drawn  into  their 
party  the  body  of  the  Jewish  people,  the  immortality 
of  the  soul  became  the  prevailing  sentiment  of  the 
synagogue,  under  the  reign  of  the  Asmonaean  princes 
and  pontiffs.  The  temper  of  the  Jews  was  incapable 
of  contenting  itself  with  such  a  cold  and  languid  as- 
sent as  might  satisfy  the  mind  of  a  polytheist ;  and  as 
soon  as  they  admitted  the  idea  of  a  future  state,  they 
embraced  it  with  the  zeal  which  has  always  formed 
the  characteristic  of  the  nation.  Their  zeal,  however, 
added  nothing  to  its  evidence,  or  even  probability  : 
and  it  was  still  necessary,  that  the  doctrine  of  life  and 
immortality,  which  had  been  dictated  by  nature,  ap- 
proved by  reason,  and  received  by  superstition,  should 
obtain  the  sanction  of  divine  truth  from  the  authority 
and  example  of  Christ. 

among  the  chris-  When  the  promise  of  eternal  happi- 
tians.  ness  was  proposed  to  mankind  on  con- 

dition of  adopting  the  faith,  and  of  observing  the 
precepts  of  the  gospel,  it  is  no  wonder  that  so  advan- 
tageous an  offer  should  have  been  accepted  by  great 
numbers  of  every  religion,  of  every  rank,  and  of  every 
province  in  the  Roman  empire.    The  ancient  chris- 


volume  in  octavo  with  this  title.  11  Commentatio  de  Tmmortalitatis 
ac  vitre  futura;  nnlitiis  ab  antiqr.issimo  Jolii  Scripture,"  in  which  he 
proves  that  the  2?th  chapter  ot"  Job  contains  indications  of  the  doc- 
trine of  a  future  life.  (Sec  Michaelis  Syntagma  Commentationum.  p 
80  ;  Coup  d'ceil  sur  I'etat  de  la  lilterature  et  de  l'histoire  ancienne  en 
Allemagne,  by  Charles  Villers,  p.  63.  1809.)  These  indications  of 
belief  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  are  not  sufficiently  clear,  or  suf- 
ficiently positive  to  refute  all  objections  ;  all  that  can  he  said  is.  that 
it  appears  to  be  gradually  developed  by  successive  sacred  writers. 
This  gradation  is  observed  in  Isaiah,  David,  and  Solomon,  who  say, 
"The  dust  returns  to  the  earth  as  it  was,  and  the  spirit  returns  io 
God  who  save  it."    Eceles.  chap.  xii.  verse  5.  9.) 

I  will  here  add  the  ingenious  conjecture  of  a  theologian  and  philo- 
sopher, upon  the  causes  which  might  have  prevented  Moses  from 
instructing  his  people  particularly  concerning  the  doctrine  of  immor- 
tality. He  believes  that  in  the  state  of  civilization  of  that  age  it) 
which  the  legislator  lived,  this  doctrine,  if  generally  believed  by  the 
Jews,  would  necessarily  have  given  rise  to  innumerable  idolatrous 
superstitions,  which  Moses  wished  to  prevent;  his  principal  design 
was  to  establish  a  firm  theocracy,  to  preserve  among  his  people  the 
idea  of  the  Unity  of  God,  which  should  be  the  foundation  upon  which 
eventually  Christianity  was  to  he  based.  Every  thing  which  would 
have  a  tendency  to  obscure  or  weaken  this  idea  was  carefully  dis- 
carded. Other  nations  had  become  strangely  corrupt  in  their  notions 
respecting  the  immortality  of  the  soul, — Moses  wished  to  prevent 
this,  therefore  he  forbade  the  Hebrews  to  consult  familiar  spirits  or 
fortune  tellers,  or  necromancers.  (Deut.  chap,  xviii.  v.  2.)  •'  Those 
who  will  retlect  upon  the  condition  of  the  Jews  and  the  heathen  na- 
tions around  them,  upon  the  facility  with  which  idolatry  then  every 
where  insinuated  itself,  will  not  wonderthat  Moses  did  not  tlevelope 
a  doctrine,  the  influence  of  which  might  prove  fatal  rather  than  use- 
ful to  his  nation.''  (See  Orat.  fest.  de  vit;e  immort.  spc,  Acc.  Auct. 
Ph.  Alb.  Stapfer,  p.  12,  13,20.    Berne,  ITb/.)— ft.] 

m  See  Le  Clcrc.  (Prolegomena  ad  Hist.  Ecclesiast.  sect.  I.e.  8.) 
His  authority  seems  to  carry  the  greater  weight,  as  he  has  written  a 
learned  and  judicious  commentary  on  the  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. 

n  Joseph.  Antiquitat.  I.  xiii.  c.  10.  De  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  8.  According 
to  the  most  natural  interpretation  of  his  words,  the  Sadducees  ad- 
mitted only  the  Pentateuch;  but  it  has  pleased  some  modern  critics 
to  add  the  prophets  to  their  creed,  and  to  suppose  that  ir.ey  contented 
themselves  with  rejecting  the  traditions  of  the  Pharisees.  Dr.  Jor- 
tin  has  argued  that  point  in  his  Remarks  on  Ecclesiastical  History, 
vol.  ii.  p  103. 


tians  were  animated  by  a  contempt  for  their  present 
existence,  and  by  a  just  confidence  of  immortality,  of 
which  the  doubtful  and  imperfect  faith  of  modern  ages 
cannot  give  us  any  adequate  notion.  In  Approaching  end 
the  primitive  church,  the  influence  of  of  the  world, 
truth  was  very  powerfully  strengthened  by  an  opinion, 
which,  however  it  may  deserve  respect  for  its  useful- 
ness and  antiquity,  has  not  been  found  agreeable  to 
experience.  It  was  universally  believed,  that  the  end 
of  the  world,  and  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  were  at 
hand.  The  near  approach  of  this  wonderful  event  had 
been  predicted  by  the  apostles  ;  the  tradition  of  it  was 
preserved  by  their  earliest  disciples,  and  those  who 
understood  in  their  literal  sense  the  discourses  of 
Christ  himself,  were  obliged  to  expect  the  second  and 
glorious  coming  of  the  Son  of  man  in  the  clouds,  be- 
fore that  generation  was  totally  extinguished,  which 
had  beheld  his  humble  condition  upon  earth,  and  which 
might  still  be  witness  of  the  calamities  of  the  Jews 
under  Vespasian  or  Hadrian.  The  revolution  of  seven- 
teen centuries  has  instructed  us  not  to  press  too  closely 
the  mysterious  language  of  prophecy  and  revelation ; 
but  as  long  as,  for  wise  purposes,  this  error  was  per- 
mitted to  subsist  in  the  church,  it  was  productive  of  the 
most  salutary  effects  on  the  faith  and  practice  of  chris- 
tians, who  lived  in  the  awful  expectation  of  that  mo- 
ment when  the  olobe  itself,  and  all  the  various  race  of 
mankind,  should  tremble  at  the  appearance  of  their 
divine  Judge.0 

The  ancient  and  popular  doctrine  of  Doctrine  of  tha 
the  millennium  was  intimately  connect-  Millennium, 
ed  with  the  second  coming  of  Christ.  As  the  works 
of  the  creation  had  been  finished  in  six  days,  their  du- 
ration, in  their  present  state,  according  to  a  tradition 
which  was  attributed  to  the  prophet  Elijah,  was  fixed 
to  six  thousand  years.  p  By  the  same  analogy  it  was 
inferred  that  this  long  period  of  labour  and  contention, 
which  was  now  almost  elapsed,1!  would  be  succeeded 
by  a  joyful  sabbath  of  a  thousand  years;  and  that 
Christ,  with  the  triumphant  band  of  the  saints  and  the 
elect  who  had  escaped  death,  or  who  bad  been  miracu- 
lously revived,  would  reign  upon  earth  till  the  time 
appointed  for  the  last  and  general  resurrection.  So 
pleasing  was  this  hope  to  the  mind  of  believers,  that 
the  New  Jerusalem,  the  seat  of  this  blissful  kingdom, 
was  quickly  adorned  with  all  the  gayest  colours  of  the 


o  This  expectation  was  countenanced  by  the  twenty-fourth  chap- 
ter of  St.  Matthew,  and  by  the  first  epistle  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Thessa- 
lonians.  Erasmus  removes  the  difficulty  by  the  help  of  allegory  and 
metaphor;  and  the  learned  Grotius  ventures  to  insinuate,  that,  for 
wise  purposes,  the  pious  deception  was  permitted  to  take  place. 

[Some  modern  theologians  explain  it  without  seeing -in  it  either  an 
allegory  or  an  imposture  ;  they  say  that  Jesus  Christ  after  having 
announced  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  of  the  temple,  speaks 
of  his  second  comint:,  and  of  the  signs  which  were  to  precede  it, 
hut  that  those  who  believed  that  this  event  was  near,  were  deceived 
concerning  the  meaning  of  two  words — an  error  which  still  exists  in 
our  versions  of  the  Gospel,  according  to  Matth.  chap.  24.  v.  29.  and 
34.  In  the  29th  verse  we  read,  "  Immediately  after  the  tribulation 
of  those  days,  the  sun  shall  he  darkened,  &c."  The  Greek  word, 
svSevgj  signifies  here  suddenly,  at  once,  and  not  immediately,  so  that 
it  designates  only  the  sudden appearance  of  the  signs  which  Jesus 
Christ  foretells,  and  not  the  shortness  of  the  interval  which  would 
separate  them  from  the  days  of  tribulation  of  which  he  had  just  spo- 
ken. The  34th  verse  is  this,  "  Verily  I  say  un'o  you  that  this  genera- 
tion shall  not  pass  till  all  these  things  be  fulfilled."  Jesus,  in  speak- 
ing to  his  disciples,  uses  these  words,  x-j-ci  ji^a,  which  the  transla- 
tors have  rendered  this  generation,  hut  Jesus  Christ  meant  the  race, 
the  succession  or  filiation  of  my  disciples;  he  speaks  of  a  class  of 
men,  and  not  of  ove  generation. 

The  true  meaning-then,  according  to  the  learned,  is,  "  Verily  I  say 
unto  you,  the  race  of  men  (which  you  commence)  shall  not  pass  till  all 
these  things  lie  fulfilled.*1  That  is,  the  succession  of  christians  shall 
notecase  before  his  coming.  (Seethe  Commentary  of  M.  Paulus 
upon  the  New  Testament.  Edition  of  1802,  vol.  iii.  p.  445.  455.) — 
G.] 

p  See  Burnet's  Sacred  Theory,  part  iii.  c.  5.  This  tradition  may 
he  traced  as  high  as  the  author  of  the  epistle  of  Barnabas,  who  wrote 
in  the  first  century,  and  who  seems  to  have  been  half  a  Jew. 

q  The  primitive  church  of  Antioch  computed  almost  0060  years 
from  the  creation  of  the  world  to  the  birth  of  Christ.  Africanus, 
Lactantius,  and  the  Greek  church,  have  reduced  that  number  to 
5.500,  and  Eusebius  has  contented  himself  with  5200  years.  These 
calculations  were  formed  on  the  Septuagint,  which  was  universally 
received  during  t  he  six  first  centuries.  The  authority  of  the  Vulgate 
and  of  the  Hebrew  text  has  determined  the  moderns,  protestants  as 
well  as  catholics,  to  prefer  a  period  of  about  4000  years;  though,  in 
the  study  of  profane  antiquity:,  they  often  find  themselves  straitened 
by  those  narrow  limits. 
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imagination.  A  felicity  consisting  only  of  pure  and 
spiritual  pleasure  would  have  appeared  too  refined  for 
its  inhabitants,  who  were  still  supposed  to  possess 
their  human  nature  and  senses.  A  garden  of  Eden, 
with  the  amusements  of  the  pastoral  life,  was  no 
longer  suited  to  the  advanced  state  of  society  which 
prevailed  under  the  Roman  empire.  A  city  was  there- 
fore erected  of  gold  and  precious  stones,  and  a  super- 
natural plenty  of  corn  and  wine  was  bestowed  on  the 
adjacent  territory;  in  the  free  enjo3rment  of  whose 
spontaneous  productions,  the  happy  and  benevolent 
people  was  never  to  be  restrained  by  any  jealous  law  s 
of  exclusive  property .r  The  assurance  of  such  a  mil- 
lennium was  carefully  inculcated  by  a  succession  of 
fathers  from  Justin  Martyr5  and  Irenaeus,  who  con- 
versed with  the  immediate  disciples  of  the  apostles, 
down  to  Lactantius,  who  was  preceptor  to  the  son  of 
Constantine."  Though  it  might  not  be  universally  re- 
ceived, it  appears  to  have  been  the  reigning  sentiment 
of  the  orthodox  believers  ;  and  it  seems  so  well  adapt- 
ed to  the  desires  and  apprehensions  of  mankind,  that 
it  must  have  contributed  in  a  very  considerable  degree 
to  the  progress  of  the  christian  faith.  But  when  the 
edifice  of  the  church  was  almost  completed,  the  tem- 
porary support  was  laid  aside.  The  doctrine  of  Christ's 
reign  upon  earth  was  at  first  treated  as  a  profound  al- 
legory, was  considered  by  degrees  as  a  doubtful  and 
useless  opinion,  and  was  at  length  rejected  as  the  ab- 
surd invention  of  heresy  and  fanaticism."  A  mysteri- 
ous prophecy,  which  still  forms  a  part  of  the  sacred 
canon,  but  which  was  thought  to  favour  the  exploded 
sentiment,  has  very  narrowly  escaped  the  proscription 
of  the  church.1 

Conflagration  of  "Whilst  the  happiness  and  glory  of  a 
Rome  and  of  the  temporal  reign  were  promised  to  the 
world,  disciples  of  Christ,  the  most  dreadful 

calamities  were  denounced  against  an  unbelieving 
world.  The  edification  of  the  new  Jerusalem  was  to 
advance  by  equal  steps  with  the  destruction  of  the 
mystic  Babylon  ;  and  as  long  as  the  emperors  who 
reigned  before  Constantine  persisted  in  the  profession 
of  idolatry,  the  epithet  of  Babylon  was  applied  to  the 
city  and  to  the  empire  of  Rome.  A  regular  series  was 
prepared  of  all  the  moral  and  physical  evils  which  can 
afflict  a  flourishing  nation  ;  intestine  discord,  and  the 
invasion  of  the  fiercest  barbarians  from  the  unknown 
regions  of  the  north  ;  pestilence  and  famine,  comets 
and  eclipses,  earthquakes  and  inundations.'  All  these 
were  only  so  many  preparatory  and  alarming  signs  of 


r  Most  of  these  pictures  were  borrowed  from  a  misinterpretation 
of  Isaiah,  Daniel,  and  the  Apocalypse.  One  of  the  grossest  images 
may  be  found  in  Irenaius,  (I.  v.  p.  455.)  the  disciple  of  Papias,  who 
had  seen  the  apostle  St.  John. 

t  Seethe  second  dialogue  of  Justin  with  Tryphon,  and  the  seventh 
hook  of  Lactantius.  It  is  unnecessary  to  allege  all  I  he  intermediate 
fathers,  as  the  fact  is  not  disputed.  Yet  the  curious  reader  may  con- 
sult Daille  de  IIsu  Patrum,  I.  ii.  c.  4. 

t  The  testimony  of  Justin,  of  his  own  faith  and  that  of  his  orthodox 
brethren,  in  the  doctrine  of  a  millennium,  is  delivered  in  the  clearest 
and  most  solemn  manner.  (Dialog,  cum  Tryphonte  Jul.  p.  ITT.  178. 
Edit.  Benedict! in .)  If  in  the  beginning  of  this  important  passage 
there  is  any  thing  like  an  inconsistency,  we  may  impute  it  as  we 
think  proper,  either  to  the  author  or  to  his  transcribers. 

u  Pupil)  Bibliothequo  Ecclesiastique, torn.  i.  p.  223. torn.  ii.  p.  366. 
and  Mosheim,  p.  Till ;  though  the  latter  of  these  learned  divines  is 
not  altogether  candid  on  this  occasion. 

r  In  the  council  of  Laodicea,  (about  the  year  360,)  the  Apocalypse 
was  tacitly  excluded  from  the  sacred  canon,  by  the  same  churches  of 
Asia  to  which  it  is  addressed;  and  we  maylearn  from  the  complaint 
of  Bulpicius  Severus,  that  their  sentence  had  been  ratified  by  the 
greater  number  of  christians  of  Iris  time,  from  what  causes  then  is 
the  Apocalypse  at  present  so  generally  received  by  the  Greek,  the 
Roman,  and  the  protestant  churches  ?  The  following  ones  may  be 
assigned.  1.  The  Greeks  were  subdued  by  the  authority  of  an  im- 
postor, who.  in  the  sixth  century,  assumed  the  character  of  Diony- 
sins  the  Areopagite.  2.  A  just  apprehension,  that  the  grammarians 
might  become  more  important  than  the  theologians,  engaged  the 
council  of  Trent  to  fix  the  seal  of  their  infallibility  on  all  the  hooks 
of  Scripture, contained  in  the  Latin  Vulgate,  in  the  number  of  which 
the  Apocalypse  was  fortunately  included.  (Fr.  Paolo,  Istoria  del 
Concilio  Tr'idcnlino,  I.  ii.)  3.  The  advantage  of  turning  tlio=e  mys- 
terious prophecies  against  the  see  of  Rome,  inspired  the  protestants 
with  uncommon  veneration  for  so  useful  an  ally.  Pee  the  ingenious 
ind  elegant  discourses  of  the  present  bishop  of  Litchfield  on  that  un- 
pi  unising  subject. 

>  Lactantius  (Institut.  Divin.  vii.  15,  &.c.)  relates  the  dismal  talc 
offuturily  with  great  spirit  and  eloquence. 


the  great  catastrophe  of  Romp,  when  the  country  of 
the  Scipios  and  Caesars  should  be  consumed  by  a  flame 
from  heaven,  and  the  city  of  the  seven  hills,  with  her 
palaces,  her  temples,  and  her  triumphal  arches,  should 
be  buried  in  a  vast  lake  of  fire  and  brimstone.  It 
might,  however,  afford  some  consolation  to  Roman 
vanity,  that  the  period  of  their  empire  would  be  that 
of  the  world  itself ;  which,  as  it  had  once  perished  by 
the  element  of  water,  was  destined  to  experience  a 
second  and  speedy  destruction  from  the  element  of  fire. 
In  the  opinion  of  a  general  conflagration,  the  faith  of 
the  christian  very  happily  coincided  with  the  tradition 
of  the  east,  and  the  philosophy  of  the  Stoics,  and  the 
analogy  of  nature;  and  even  the  country,  which,  from 
religious  motives,  had  been  chosen  for  the  origin  and 
principal  scene  of  the  conflagration,  was  the  best 
adapted  for  that  purpose  by  natural  and  physical 
causes ;  by  its  deep  caverns,  beds  of  sulphur,  and 
numerous  volcanoes,  of  which  those  of  ./Etna,  of  Vesu- 
vius, and  of  Lipari,  exhibit  a  very  imperfect  represen- 
tation. The  calmest  and  most  intrepid  sceptic  could 
not  refuse  to  acknowledge,  that  the  destruction  of  the 
present  system  of  the  world  by  fire,  was  in  itself  ex- 
tremely probable.  The  christian,  who  founded  his 
[belief  much  less  on  the  fallacious  arguments  of  reason 
ftiian  on  the  authority  of  tradition  and  the  interpreta- 
tion of  scripture,  expected  it  with  terror  and  confidence 
!as  a  certain  and  approaching  event ;  and  as  his  mind 
was  perpetually  filled  with  the  solemn  idea,  he  con- 
sidered every  disaster  that  happened  to  the  empire  as 
an  infallible  symptom  of  an  expiring  world.1 

The  condemnation  of  the  wisest  and  The  p„,ans  ie. 
most  virtuous  of  the  pagans,  on  account  voted  to  eternal 
of  their  ignorance  or  disbelief  of  the  di-  ^punishment, 
vine  truth,  seems  to  offend  the  reason  and  the  humanity 
of  the  present  age.1  But  the  primitive  church,  whose 
faith  was  of  a  much  firmer  consistence,  delivered  over, 
without  hesitation,  to  eternal  torture,  the  far  greater 
part  of  the  human  species.  A  charitable  hope  might 
perhaps  be  indulged  in  favour  of  Socrates,  or  some 
other  sages  of  antiquity,  who  had  consulted  the  light 
of  reason  before  that  of  the  gospel  had  arisen.b  But 
it  was  unanimously  affirmed,  that  those  who,  since  the 
birth  or  the  death  of  Christ,  had  obstinately  persisted 
in  the  wrorship  of  the  daemons,  neither  deserved  nor 
could  expect  a  pardon  from  the  irritated  justice  of  the 
Deity.  These  rigid  sentiments,  which  had  been  un- 
known to  the  ancient  world,  appeared  to  have  infused 
a  spirit  of  bitterness  into  a  system  of  love  and  har- 
mony. The  ties  of  blood  and  friendship  were  fre- 
quently torn  asunder  by  the  difference  of  religious 
faith  ;  and  the  christians,  who  in  this  world  found 
themselves  oppressed  by  the  power  of  the  pagans, 
were  sometimes  seduced  by  resentment  and  spiritual 
pride  to  delight  in  the  prospect  of  their  triumph.  "You 
are  fond  of  spectacles,"  exclaims  the  stern  Tertullian, 
"  expect  the  greatest  of  all  spectacles,  the  last  and 
eternal  judgment  of  the  universe.  How  shall  I  ad- 
mire, how  laugh,  how  rejoice,  how  exult,  when  I  be- 
hold so  many  proud  monarchs,  and  fancied  gods, 
groaning  in  the  lowest  abyss  of  darkness;  so  many 
magistrates,  who  persecuted  the  name  of  the  Lord, 
liquefying  in  fiercer  fires  than  they  ever  kindled  against 


z  On  this  subject  every  reader  of  taste  will  lie  entertained  with  the 
third  part  of  Burnet's  Sacred  Theory.  He  blends  philosophy,  scrip- 
ture, and  tradition,  into  one  magnificent  system  :  in  the  description 
of  which  he  displays  a  strength  of  fancy  not  inferior  to  that  of  Mil- 
ton himself. 

a  And  yet  whatever  may  he  the  language  of  individuals,  it  is  still 
the  public  doctrine  of  all  lite  christian  churches ;  nor  can  even  our 
own  refuse  to  admit  the  conclusions  which  must  be  drawn  from  the 
eighth  and  the  eighteenth  of  her  Articles.  The  Jansenists.  who  have 
so  diligently  studied  the  works  of  the  fathers,  maintain  this  senti- 
ment with  distinguished  zeal;  and  the  learned  M.  do  Tillemont 
never  dismisses  a  virtuous  emperor  without  pronouncing  his  damna- 
tion. Zuinglius  is  perhaps  the  only  leader  of  a  party  who  has  ever 
adopted  the  milder  sentiment,  and  he  gave  no  less  offence  to  the 
Lutherans  than  to  the  catholics.  See  Rossuet,  ttistoire  des  Varia- 
tions des  Egliscs  Protestantes.  I.  ii.  c.  1!) — 22. 

I)  Justin  and  Clcmcnsof  Alexandria  allow  that  some  of  the  philoso- 
phers were  instructed  by  the  Logos;  confounding  its  double  sigiiirt,. 
cation,  of  the  human  reason,  and  of  the  divine  word. 
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the  christians  ;  so  many  sage  philosophers  blushing  in 
red  hot  flames  with  their  deluded  scholars  ;  so  many- 
celebrated  poets  trembling  before  the  tribunal,  not  of 
Minos,  but  of  Christ;  so  many  tragedians  more  tune- 
ful in  the  expression  of  their  own  sufferings  ;  so  many 
dancers — !  "  c    But  the  humanity  of  the  reader  will 
permit  me  to  draw  a  veil  over  the  rest  of  this  infernal 
description,  which  the  zealous  African  pursues  in  a 
long  variety  of  affected  and  unfeeling  witticisms.* 
Were  often  con-     Doubtless  there -were  many  among 
verted  by  their  the   primitive   christians  of  a  temper 
fears"  more  suitable  to  the  meekness  and  char- 

ity of  their  profession.  There  were  many  who  felt  a 
sincere  compassion  for  the  danger  of  their  friends  and 
countrymen,  and  who  exerted  the  most  benevolent  zeal 
to  save  them  from  the  impending  destruction.  The 
careless  polytheist,  assailed  by  new  and  unexpected 
terrors,  against  which  neither  his  priests  nor  his  phi- 
losophers could  afford  him  any  certain  protection,  was 
very  frequently  terrified  and  subdued  by  the  menace 
of  eternal  tortures.  His  fears  might  assist  the  pro- 
gress of  his  faith  and  reason;  and  if  he  could  once 
persuade  himself  to  suspect  that  the  christian  religion 
might  possibly  be  true,  it  became  an  easy  task  to  con- 
vince him  that  it  was  the  safest  and  most  prudent  par- 
ty that  he  could  possibly  embrace. 

III.  The  supernatural  gifts,  which 
THCu^eIRD  evetl  m  ^e  were  ascribed  to  the 
Miraculous  pow-  christians  above  the  rest  of  mankind, 
tive^hurch1'"1'11  must  have  conduced  to  their  own  com- 
fort, and  very  frequently  to  the  convic- 
tion of  infidels.  Besides  tbe  occasional  prodigies, 
which  might  sometimes  be  effected  by  the  immediate 
interposition  of  the  Deity  when  he  suspended  the 
laws  of  nature  for  the  service  of  religion,  the  chris- 
tian church,  from  the  time  of  the  apostles  and  their 
first  disciples,e  has  claimed  an  uninterrupted  succes- 
sion of  miraculous  powers,  the  gift  of  tongues,  of 
vision,  and  of  prophecy,  the  power  of  expelling  dae- 
mons, of  healing  the  sick,  and  of  raising  the  dead. 
The  knowledge  of  foreign  languages  was  frequent- 
ly communicated  to  the  contemporaries  of  Irenseus, 
though  Irenseus  himself  was  left  to  struggle  with  the 
difficulties  of  a  barbarous  dialect,  whilst  he  preached 
the  gospel  to  the  natives  of  Gaul.f  The  divine  inspi- 
ration, whether  it  was  conveyed  in  the  form  of  a 
waking  or  of  a  sleeping  vision,  is  described  as  a 
favour  very  liberally  bestowed  on  all  ranks  of  the 
faithful,  on  women  as  on  elders,  on  boys  as  well  as 
upon  bishops.  When  their  devout  minds  were  suffi- 
ciently prepared  by  a  course  of  prayer,  of  fasting,  and 
of  vigils,  to  receive  the  extraordinary  impulse,  they 
were  transported  out  of  their  senses,  and  delivered  in 


c  [This  translation  is  not  correct,  the  first  sentence  is  mutilated  ; 
Tertullian  says,  "  Ille  dies  natioiiibus  insperatns,  ille  derisus,  cum 
tanta  seouli  vetustas  et  tot  ejus  nativitates  uno  igne  liaurientur." 
The  original  presents  no  such  exasperated  exclamations,  "  So  many 
magistrates,  so  many  sage  philosophers,  so  many  celebrated  poets," 
&c,  but  simply  magistrates,  philosophers,  poeis,  &c. — presides,  ph'i- 
losophos,  poetas,  &c— (Tertull.  De  Sp^ctac.  chap.  30.)  It  was  the 
design  of  Tertullian  by  the  vehemence  ofthis  treatise,  to  alienate  the 
christians  from  the  secular  sports  given  by  the  emperor  Severus. 
Notwithstanding  this  vehemence,  he  elsewhere  shows  himself  full 
of  benevolence  and  charily  towards  unbelievers;  the  spirit  of  the 
gospel  has  sometimes  borne  him  above  the  violence  of  human  pas- 
sion. Qui  ergo  putaveris  nihil  nos  de  salute  Cajsarum  curare,  savs 
he  in  his  apology,  irispice  Dei  voces  literas  nostras.  Scitote  ex  iliis 
pncceptinn  esse  nobis  ad  redundntionem  benignitatis  etiam  pro  ini- 
miris  Deutu  orare  et  persecutoribus  bona  precari.  Scd  etiam  nomi- 
natim  atque  mahifeste  orate,  inquit  (Christus)  pro  regifauset  pro  prin- 
cipalis et  potestatibus  ut  omnia  siut  tranqnilla  vobis.  (Tertull 
Apolog.  chap.  3i.)_G>.] 

A  Tertullian.  de  Spectarulis,  c.  30.  In  order  to  ascertain  the  de- 
gree of  authority  which  the  zealous  African  had  acquired,  it  may  be 
sufficient  to  allege  the  testimony  of  Cyprian,  the  doctor  and  guide  of 
?ll  the  western  churches.  (See  Prudent.  Hym.  xiii.  1011.)  As  often 
as  lie  applied  himself  to  his  daily  study  of  the  writings  of  Tertullian 
he  was  accustomed  to  say,  "Da  mih>  magistrum;  Give  me  my  mas- 
ter."   (Hieronym,  de  Viris  Illustrihus,  torn.  i.  p.  284.) 

e  Notwithstanding  the  evasions  of  Dr.  Middle-ton,  it  is  impossible  to 
overlook  the  clear  traces  of  visions  and  inspiration,  which  maybe 
found  in  the  apostolic  fathers. 

f  rfenajus  adv.  Eferen.  Proem,  p.  3.  Dr.  Middlcton  (Free  Inquiry, 
p.  96,  &r.)  observes,  that  as  this  pretension  of  all  others  was  the 
most  difficult  to  support  by  art,  it  was  the  soonest  given  up.  The 
observation  suits  his  hypothesis. 


ecstacy  what  was  inspired,  being  mere  organs  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  just  as  a  pipe  or  flute  is  of  him  who  blows 
into  it.s  We  may  add,  that  the  design  of  these  visions 
was,  for  the  most  part,  either  to  disclose  the  future 
history,  or  to  guide  the  present  administration,  of  the 
church.  The  expulsion  of  the  daemons  from  the  bodies 
of  those  unhappy  persons  whom  they  had  been  per- 
mitted to  torment,  was  considered  as  a  signal  though 
ordinary  triumph  of  religion,  and  is  repeatedly  alleged 
by  the  ancient  apologists,  as  the  most  convincing  evi- 
dence of  the  truth  of  Christianity.  The  awful  cere- 
mony was  usually  performed  in  a  public  manner,  and 
in  the  presence  of  a  great  number  of  spectators ;  the 
patient  was  relieved  by  the  power  or  skill  of  the  exor- 
cist, and  the  vanquished  daemon  was  heard  to  confess, 
that  he  was  one  of  the  fabled  gods  of  antiquity,  who 
had  impiously  usurped  the  adoration  of  mankind.11  But 
the  miraculous  cure  of  diseases  of  the  most  inveterate 
or  even  preternatural  kind,  can  no  longer  occasion  any 
surprise,  when  we  recollect,  that  in  the  days  of  Ire- 
nseus, about  the  end  of  the  second  century,  the  resur- 
rection of  the  dead  was  very  far  from  being  esteemed 
an  uncommon  event;  that  the  miracle  was  frequently 
performed  on  necessary  occasions,  by  great  fasting 
and  the  joint  supplication  of  the  church  of  the  place, 
and  that  the  persons  thus  restored  to  their  prayers  had 
lived  afterwards  among  them  many  years.'  At  such 
a  period,  when  faith  could  boast  of  so  many  wonder- 
ful victories  over  death,  it  seems  difficult  to  account 
for  the  scepticism  of  those  philosophers,  who  still  re- 
jected and  derided  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection. 
A  noble  Grecian  had  rested  on  this  important  ground 
the  whole  controversy,  and  promised  Theophilus, 
bishop  of  Antioch,  that  if  he  could  be  gratified  with 
the  sight  of  a  single  person  who  had  been  actually 
raised  from  the  dead,  he  would  immediately  embrace 
the  christian  religion.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable, 
that  the  prelate  of  the  first  eastern  church,  however 
anxious  for  the  conversion  of  his  friend,  thought  pro- 
per to  decline  this  fair  and  reasonable  challenge.* 

The  miracles  of  the  primitive  church  Their  truth  eon- 
after  obtaining  the  sanction  of  ages,  tested, 
have  been  lately  attacked  in  a  very  free  and  ingenious 
inquiry  ;k  which,  though  it  has  met  with  the  most 
favourable  reception  from  the  public,  appears  to  have 
excited  a  general  scandal  among  the  divines  of  our  own 
as  well  as  of  the  other  protestant  churches  of  Europe.1 
Our  different  sentiments  on  this  subject  will  be  much 
less  influenced  by  any  particular  arguments,  than  by 
our  habits  of  study  and  reflection;  and  above  all,  by 
the  degree  of  the  evidence  which  we  have  accustom- 
ed ourselves  to  require  for  the  proof  of  a  miraculous 
event.  The  duty  of  an  historian  does  0„r  perplexity  in 
not  call  upon  him  to  interpose  his  pn-  defining  the  mi- 
vate  judgment  in  this  nice  and  impor-  raf:«i"«s  period, 
tant  controversy ;  but  he  ought  not  to  dissemble  the 
difficulty  of  adopting  such  a  theory  as  may  reconcile 
the  interest  of  religion  with  that  of  reason,  of  making 
a  proper  application  of  that  theory,  and  of  defining 
with  precision  the  limits  of  that  happy  period  exempt 
from  error  and  from  deceit,  to  which  we  might  be  dis- 
posed to  extend  the  gilt  of  supernatural  powers.  From 
the  first  of  the  fathers  to  the  last  of  the  popes,  a  suc- 


g  Athenagoias  in  Le.gatione.  Justin  Martyr,  Cohort,  ad  Gentes. 
Tertullian  advers.  MarcionU.  1.  iv.  These  descriptions  are  not  very 
unlike  the  prophetic  fury,  for  which  Cicero  (de  Divinat.  ii.  54.)  ex- 
presses so  little  reverence. 

h  Tertullian  (Apolog.  c.  23.)  throws  out  a  bold  defiance  to  the  pa- 
gan magistrates.  Of  the  primitive  miracles,  the  power  of  exorcising 
is  the  only  one  which  has  been  assumed  by  the  protestants. 

i  Irena'tis  adv.  Hayeses,  1.  ii.  56.  57,  I.  v.  c.  G.  Mr.  Dodwell  (Dis- 
sertnt,  ad  Iren.Tum,  ii.  42.)  concludes,  that  the  second  century  was 
still  more  fertile  in  miracles  than  the  first. 

j  Theophilus  ad  Autolycum,  1.  i.  p.  345.  Edit.  Benedictin.  Paris, 
1742. 

k  Dr.  Mhldleton  sent  out  his  Introduction  in  the  year  1747,  pub- 
lished his  Free  Inquiry  in  1749.  and  before  bis  death,  which  hap- 
pened in  1750,  he  bad  prepared  a  vindication  of  it  against  his  numer- 
ous adversaries. 

1  Tbe  university  of  Oxford  conferred  degrees  on  his  opponents. 
From  the  indignation  of  Mosheim  (p.  221.)  vvc  may  discover  the  sen- 
timents of  the  Luiherau  divines. 
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cession  of  bishops,  of  saints,  of  martyrs,  and  of  mira- 
cles, is  continued  without  interruption,  and  the  pro- 
gress of  superstition  was  so  gradual  and  almost  imper- 
ceptible, that  we  know  not  in  what  particular  link  we 
should  break  the  chain  of  tradition.  Every  age  bears 
testimony  to  the  wonderful  events  by  which  it  was  dis- 
tinguished, and  its  testimony  appears  no  less  weighty 
and  respectable  than  that  of  the  preceding  generation, 
till  we  are  insensibly  led  on  to  accuse  our  own  incon- 
sistency, if  in  the  eighth  or  in  the  twelfth  century  wre 
deny  to  the  venerable  Bede,  or  to  the  holy  Bernard, 
the  same  degree  of  confidence  which,  in  the  second 
century,  we  had  so  liberally  granted  to  Justin  or  to 
Irenieus.m  If  the  truth  of  any  of  those  miracles  is 
appreciated  by  their  apparent  use  and  propriety,  every 
age  had  unbelievers  to  convince,  heretics  to  confute, 
and  idolatrous  nations  to  convert;  and  sufficient  mo- 
tives might  always  be  produced  to  justify  the  interpo- 
sition of  heaven.  And  yet,  since  every  friend  to  rev- 
elation is  persuaded  of  the  reality,  and  ever)'  reasona- 
ble man  is  convinced  of  the  cessation,  of  miraculous 
powers,  it  is  evident  that  there  must  have  been  some 
period  in  which  they  were  either  suddenly  or  gradu- 
ally withdrawn  from  the  christian  church.  Whatever 
era  is  chosen  for  that  purpose,  the  death  of  the  apos- 
tles, the  conversion  of  the  Roman  empire,  or  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  Arian  heresy,"  the  insensibility  of  the 
christians  who  lived  at  that  time  will  equally  afford 
a  just  matter  of  surprise.  They  still  supported  their 
pretensions  after  they  had  lost  their  power.  Creduli- 
ty performed  the  office  of  faith ;  fanaticism  was  per- 
mitted to  assume  the  language  of  inspiration,  and  the 
effects  of  accident  or  contrivance  were  ascribed  to 
supernatural  causes.  The  recent  experience  of  genu- 
ine miracles  should  have  instructed  the  christian  world 
in  the  ways  of  Providence,  and  habituated  their  eye 
(if  we  may  use  a  very  inadequate  expression)  to  the 
style  of  the  divine  artist.  Should  the  most  skilful 
painter  of  modern  Italy  presume  to  decorate  his  feeble 
imitations  with  the  name  of  Raphael  or  of  Correggio, 
the  insolent  fraud  would  be  soon  discovered,  and  in- 
dignantly rejected. 

Use  of  the  prim-  Whatever  opinion  may  be  entertained 
itive  miracles.  0f  the  miracles  of  the  primitive  church 
since  the  time  of  the  apostles,  this  unresisting  soft- 
ness of  temper,  so  conspicuous  among  the  believers 
of  the  second  and  third  centuries,  proved  of  some  acci- 
dental benefit  to  the  cause  of  truth  and  religion.  In 
modern  times,  a  latent  and  even  involuntary  scepticism 
adheres  to  the  most  pious  dispositions.  Their  admis- 
sion of  supernatural  truths  is  much  less  an  active  con- 
sent than  a  cold  and  passive  acquiescence.  Accus- 
tomed long  since  to  observe  and  to  respect  the  invari- 
able order  of  nature,  our  reason,  or  at  least  our  imagi- 
nation, is  not  sufficiently  prepared  to  sustain  the  visi- 
ble action  of  the  Deity.  But,  in  the  first  ages  of  Chris- 
tianity, the  situation  of  mankind  was  extremely  differ- 
ent. The  most  curious,  or  the  most  credulous,  among 
the  pagans,  were  often  persuaded  to  enter  into  a  socie- 
ty, which  asserted  an  actual  claim  to  miraculous  pow- 
ers. The  primitive  christians  perpetually  trod  on  mys- 
tic ground,  and  their  minds  were  exercised  by  the  hab- 
its of  believing  the  most  extraordinary  events.  They 
felt,  or  they  fancied,  that  on  every  side  they  were  ia- 
cessantly  assaulted  by  djemons,  comforted  by  visions, 
instructed  by  prophecy,  and  surprisingly  delivered 
from  danger,  sickness,"  and  from  death  itself,  by  the 
supplications  of  the  church.  The  real  or  imaginary 
prodigies,  of  which  they  so  frequently  conceived 
themselves  to  be  the  objects,  the  instruments,  or  the 

m  It  may  seem  somewhat  remarkable,  that  Bernard  of  Clairvaux, 
who  records  so  many  miracles  of  Iris  friend  St.  Malaclii,  never  takes 
any  notice  of  his  own,  which,  in  their  turn,  however,  are  carefully 
related  hy  hie  companions  and  disciples.  In  the  lon»  series  of  eccle- 
siastical history,  does  there  exist  a  single  instance  of  a  saint  asserting 
that  lie  himself  possessed  the  «ift  of  miracles? 

n  The  conversion  of  Consia:itine  is  the  era  which  is  most  usually 
fixed  hy  prolestanls.  The  more  rational  divines  are  unwillin"  to  ad- 
mit Ihe  miracles  of  the  fourth,  whilst  the  more  credulous  are  un- 
willing io  reject  liiuse  of  the  fifth,  century. 


spectators,  very  happily  disposed  them  to  adopt  with 
the  same  ease,  but  with  far  greater  justice,  the  authen- 
tic wonders  of  the  evangelic  history;  and  thus  mira- 
cles that  exceeded  not  the  measure  of  their  own  ex- 
perience, inspired  them  with  the  most  lively  assurance 
of  mysteries  which  were  acknowledged  to  surpass  the 
limits  of  their  understanding.  It  is  their  deep  impres- 
sion of  supernatural  truths,  which  has  been  so  much 
celebrated  under  the  name  of  faith ;  a  state  of  mind 
described  as  the  surest  pledge  of  the  Divine  favour 
and  of  future  felicity,  and  recommended  as  the  first  or 
perhaps  the  only  merit  of  a  christian.  According  to 
the  more  rigid  doctors,  the  moral  virtues,  which  may 
\be  equally  practised  by  infidels,  are  destitute  of  any 
value  or  efficacy  in  the  work  of  our  justification. 
But  the  primitive  christian  demon-  ' 

•  I  HE   r ODRTH 

strated  his  faith  by  his  virtues ;  and  it  Cadse. 
was  very  justly  supposed  that  the  divine  Virtues  of  the 
persuasion,  which  enlightened  or  sub-  first  cbristians- 
dued  the  understanding,  must,  at  the  same  time,  purify 
the  heart,  and  direct  the  actions,  of  the  believer.  The 
first  apologists  of  Christianity  who  justify  the  inno- 
cence of  their  brethren,  and  the  writers  of  a  latter 
period  who  celebrate  the  sanctity  of  their  ancestors, 
display,  in  the  most  lively  colours,  the  reformation  of 
manners  which  was  introduced  into  the  world  by  the 
preaching  of  the  gospel.  As  it  is  my  intention  to  re- 
mark only  such  human  causes  as  were  permitted  to 
second  the  influence  of  revelation,  I  shall  slightly 
mention  two  motives  which  might  naturally  render 
the  lives  of  the  primitive  christians  much  purer  and 
more  austere  than  those  of  their  pagan  contemporaries, 
or  their  degenerate  successors ;  repentance  for  their 
past  sins,  and  the  laudable  desire  of  supporting  the 
reputation  of  the  society  in  which  they  were  engaged. 

It  is  a  very  ancient  reproach,  sug-  Effects  of  their 
gested  by  the  ignorance  or  the  malice  of  repentance, 
infidelity,  that  the  christians  allured  into  their  party 
the  most  atrocious  criminals,  who,  as  soon  as  they 
were  touched  by  a  sense  of  remorse,  were  easily  per- 
suaded to  wash  away,  in  the  water  of  baptism,  the 
guilt  of  their  past  conduct,  for  which  the  temples  of 
the  gods  refused  to  grant  them  any  expiation.  But 
this  reproach,  when  it  is  cleared  from  misrepresenta- 
tion, contributes  as  much  to  the  honour  as  it  did  to 
the  increase  of  the  church.0  The  friends  of  Christian- 
ity may  acknowledge,  without  a  blush,  that  many  of 
the  most  eminent  saints  had  been  before  their  bap- 
tism the  most  abandoned  sinners.  Those  persons,  who 
in  the  w:orld  had  followed,  though  in  an  imperfect 
manner,  the  dictates  of  benevolence  and  propriety,  de- 
rived such  a  calm  satisfaction  from  the  opinion  of 
their  own  rectitude,  as  rendered  them  much  less  sus- 
ceptible of  the  sudden  emotions  of  shame,  of  grief, 
and  of  terror,  which  have  given  birth  to  so  many  won- 
derful conversions.  After  the  example  of  their  di- 
vine Master,  the  missionaries  of  the  gospel  disdained 
not  the  society  of  men,  and  especially  of  women,  op- 
pressed by  the  consciousness,  and  very  often  by  the 
effects,  of  their  vices.  As  they  emerged  from  sin  and 
superstition  to  the  glorious  hope  of  immortality,  they 
resolved  to  devote  themselves  to  a  life,  not  only  of 
virtue,  but  of  penitence.  The  desire  of  perfection  be- 
came the  rulincr  passion  of  their  soul ;  and  it  is  well 
known,  that  while  reason  embraces  a  cold  mediocrity, 
our  passions  hurry  us,  with  rapid  violence,  over  the 
space  which  lies  between  the  most  opposite  extremes. 

When  the  new  converts  had  been  en-  Care  of  their 
rolled  in  the  number  of  the  faithful,  and  reputation, 
were  admitted  to  the  sacraments  of  the  church,  they 
found  themselves  restrained  from  relapsing  into  their 
past  disorders  by  another  consideration  of  a  less  spiri- 
tual, but  of  a  very  innocent  and  respectable  nature. 
Any  particular  society  that  has  departed  from  the 


o  The  imputations  of  Cel?ns  and  Julian,  with  the  defence  of  the  fa- 
thers, are  very  fairly  stated  by  Ppanlxeim,  Commentairc  sur  les  Co- 
sars  de  Julian,  p.  Joe*. 
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great  body  of  the  nation,  or  the  religion  to  which  it 
belonged,  immediately  becomes  the  object  of  universal 
as  well  as  invidious  observation.  In  proportion  to 
the  smallness  of  its  numbers,  the  character  of  the  so- 
ciety may  be  affected  by  the  virtue  and  vices  of  the 
persons  who  compose  it ;  and  every  member  is  en- 
gaged to  watch  with  the  utmost  vigilant  attention  over 
his  own  behaviour,  and  over  that  of  ids  brethren,  since, 
as  he  must  expect  to  incur  a  part  of  the  common  dis- 
grace, he  may  hope  to  enjoy  a  share  of  the  common 
reputation.  When  the  christians  of  Bithynia  were 
brought  before  the  tribunal  of  the  younger  Pliny,  they 
assured  the  proconsul,  that,  far  from  being  engaged  in 
any  unlawful  conspiracy,  they  were  bound  by  a  so- 
lemn obligation  to  abstain  from  the  commission  of 
those  crimes  which  disturb  the  private  or  public  peace 
of  society,  from  theft,  robbery,  adultery,  perjury,  and 
fraud.?  Near  a  century  afterwards,  Tertullian,  with  an 
honest  pride,  could  boast,  that  very  few  christians  had 
suffered  by  the  hand  of  the  executioner,'1  except  on  ac- 
count of  their  religion/  Their  serious  and  sequester- 
ed life,  averse  to  the  gay  luxury  of  the  age,  inured 
them  to  chastity,  temperance,  economy,  and  all  the 
sober  and  domestic  virtues.  As  the  greater  number 
were  of  some  trade  or  profession,  it  was  incumbent 
on  them,  by  the  strictest  integrity  and  the  fairest  deal- 
ing, to  remove  the  suspicions  which  the  profane  are 
too  apt  to  conceive  against  the  appearances  of  sanctity. 
The  contempt  of  the  world  exercised  them  in  the  ha- 
bits of  humility,  meekness,  and  patience.  The  more 
they  were  persecuted,  the  more  closely  they  adhered 
lo  each  other.  Their  mutual  charity  and  unsuspecting 
confidence  has  been  remarked  by  infidels,  and  was  too 
often  abused  by  perfidious  friends." 
Morality  of  ihe  It  is  a  very  honourable  circumstance 
fathers.  for  the  morals  of  the  primitive  christians, 
that  even  their  faults,  or  rather  errors,  were  deriv- 
ed from  an  excess  of  virtue.  The  bishops  and  doc- 
tors of  the  church,  whose  evidence  attests,  and  whose 
authority  might  influence,  the  professions,  the  princi- 
ples, and  even  the  practice,  of  their  contemporaries, 
had  studied  the  scriptures  with  less  skill  than  devo- 
tion, and  they  often  received,  in  the  most  literal  sense, 
those  rigid  precepts  of  Christ  and  the  apostles,  to 
which  the  prudence  of  succeeding  commentators  has 
applied  a  looser  and  more  figurative  mode  of  interpre- 
tation. Ambitious  to  exalt  the  perfection  of  the  gos- 
pel above  the  wisdom  of  philosophy,  the  zealous 
fathers  have  carried  the  duties  of  self-mortification,  of 
purity,  and  of  patience,  to  a  height  which  it  is  scarce- 
ly possible  to  attain,  and  much  less  to  preserve,  in  our 
present  state  of  weakness  and  corruption.  A  doctrine 
so  extraordinary  and  so  sublime  must  inevitably  com- 
mand the  veneration  of  the  people ;  but  it  was  ill  cal- 
culated to  obtain  the  suffrage  of  those  worldly  philo- 
sophers, who,  in  the  conduct  of  this  transitory  life, 
consult  only  the  feelings  of  nature  and  the  interest  of 
society.' 

Principles  of  There  are  two  very  natural  propensities 
human  nature,  which  we  may  distinguish  in  the  most 
virtuous  and  liberal  dispositions,  the  love  of  pleasure 
and  the  love  of  action.  If  the  former  be  refined  by  art 
and  learning,  improved  by  the  charms  of  social  inter- 
course, and  corrected  by  a  just  regard  to  economy,  to 
health,  and  to  reputation,  it  is  productive  of  the  great- 
est part  of  the  happiness  of  private  life.  The  love  of 
action  is  a  principle  of  a  much  stronger  and  more 
doubtful  nature.    It  often  leads  to  anger,  to  ambition, 

p  Plin.  Epist.  x.  97. 

q  [Tertullian  says  positively,  vo  christian — nemo  iilic  christianus ; 
otherwise  the  restriction  he  himself  puts  upon  these  'words,  and 
which  Gibbon  has  quoted  in  the  preceding  note,  diminishes  the  force 
of  this  assertion,  and  appears  to  prove  only  that  he  knew  of  none. — 
O.} 

t  Terlullian,  Apolo?.  c.  44.  He  adds,  however,  with  some  degree 
of  hesitation,     Aut  si  aliud,  jam  non  christianus." 

s  The  philosopher  Peregrinus  (of  whose  life  and  death  Lucian  has 
left  us  so  entertaining  an  account)  imposed,  for  a  long  time,  on  the 
credulous  simplicity  of  the  christians  of  Asia. 

t  See  a  very  judicious  treatise  of  Barbeyrac  sur  la  Morale  des  Peres. 


and  to  revenge  ;  but  when  it  is  guided  by  the  eense  of 
propriety  and  benevolence,  it  becomes  the  parent  of 
every  virtue ;  and  if  those  virtues  are  accompanied 
with  equal  abilities,  a  family,  a  slate,  or  an  empire, 
may  be  indebted  for  their  safety  and  prosperity  to  the 
undaunted  courage  of  a  single  man.  To  the  love  of 
pleasure  we  may  therefore  ascribe  most  of  the  agree- 
able, to  the  love  of  action  we  may  attribute  most  of 
the  useful  and  respectable,  qualifications.  The  char- 
acter in  which  both  the  one  and  the  other  should  be 
united  and  harmonized,  would  seem  to  constitute  the 
most  perfect  idea  of  human  nature.  The  insensible 
and  inactive  disposition,  which  should  be  supposed 
alike  destitute  of  both,  would  be  rejected,  by  the  com- 
mon consent  of  mankind,  as  utterly  incapable  of  pro- 
curing any  happiness  to  the  individual,  or  any  public 
benefit  to  the  world.  But  it  was  not  in  this  world  that 
the  primitive  christians  were  desirous  of  making  them- 
selves either  agreeable  or  useful. 

The  acquisition  of  knowledge,  the  ex-  „,  ... 

c       ^         ,  l  he  primitive 

ercise  ot  our  reason  or  tancy,  ana  the  christians  con- 
cheerful  flow  of  unguarded  conversation,  d>mn  pleasure 
may  employ  the  leisure  of  a  liberal  an  axarJ' 
mind.  Such  amusements,  however,  were  rejected 
with  abhorrence,  or  admitted  with  the  utmost  cau- 
tion, by  the  severity  of  the  fathers,  who  despised  all 
knowledge  that  was  not  useful  to  salvation,  and  who 
considered  all  levity  of  discourse  as  a  criminal  abuse 
of  the  gift  of  speech.  In  our  present  state  of  existence, 
the  body  is  so  inseparably  connected  with  the  soul, 
that  it  seems  to  be  our  interest  to  taste,  with  innocence 
and  moderation,  the  enjoyments  of  which  that  faithful 
companion  is  susceptible.  Very  different  was  the 
reasoning  of  our  devout  predecessors  :  vainly  aspir- 
ing to  imitate  the  perfection  of  angels,  they  disdained, 
or  affected  to  disdain,  every  earthly  and  corporeal  de- 
light." Some  of  our  senses  indeed  are  necessary  for 
our  preservation,  others  for  our  subsistence,  and  others 
again  for  our  information,  and  thus  far  it  was  impos- 
sible to  reject  the  use  of  them.  The  first  sensation  of 
pleasure  was  marked  as  the  first  moment  of  their 
abuse.  The  unfeeling  candidate  for  heaven  was  in- 
structed, not  only  to  resist  the  grosser  allurements  of 
the  taste  or  smell,  but  even  to  shut  his  ears  against 
the  profane  harmony  of  sounds,  and  to  view  with  in- 
difference the  most  finished  productions  of  human  art. 
Gay  apparel,  magnificent  houses,  and  elegant  furniture, 
were  supposed  to  unite  the  double  guilt  of  pride  and 
of  sensuality  :  a  simple  and  mortified  appearance  was 
more  suitable  to  the  christian  who  was  certain  of  his 
sins  and  doubtful  of  his  salvation.  In  their  censures 
of  luxury,  the  fathers  are  extremely  minute  and  cir- 
cumstantial;" and  among  the  various  articles  which 
excite  their  pious  indignation,  we  may  enumerate  false 
hair,  garments  of  any  colour  except  white,  instruments 
of  music,  vases  of  gold  or  silver,  downy  pillows,  (as 
Jacob  reposed  his  head  on  a  stone,)  white  bread, 
foreign  wines,  public  salutations,  the  use  of  warm 
baths,  and  the  practice  of  shaving  the  beard,  which, 
according  to  the  expression  of  Tertullian,  is  a  lie 
against  our  own  faces,  and  an  impious  attempt  to  im- 
prove the  works  of  the  Creator.1  When  Christianity 
was  introduced  among  the  rich  and  the  polite,  the  ob- 
servation of  these  singular  laws  was  left,  as  it  would 
be  at  present,  to  the  few  who  were  ambitious  of  su- 
perior sanctity.  But  it  is  always  easy,  as  well  as 
agreeable,  for  the  inferior  ranks  of  mankind  to  claim  a 
merit  from  the  contempt  of  that  pomp  and  pleasure, 
which  fortune  has  placed  beyond  their  reach.  The 
virtue  of  the  primitive  christians,  like  that  of  the  first 
Romans,  was  very  frequently  guarded  by  poverty  and 
ignorance. 


a  Lactant.  lnstitut.  Divin.  I.  vi.  c.  20 — 22. 

v  Consult  a  work  of  Clemens  of  Alexandria,  entitled  the  Peda- 
gogue, which  contains  the  rudiments  of  ethics,  as  they  were  taught 
in  the  most  celebrated  of  the  christian  schools. 

i  Tertullian,  de  Spectaculis,  c.  23.  Clemens  Alexandria.  Peda- 
gog.  1.  iii.  c.  8. 
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Their  sentiments  The  chaste  severity  of  the  fathers,  in 
concerning  mar-  whatever  related  to  the  commerce  ot  the 
riage  and  chas-  tw0  seXes,  flowed  from  the  same  princi- 
ple ;  their  abhorrence  of  every  enjoyment 
which  might  gratify  the  sensual,  and  degrade  the  spi- 
ritual, nature  of  man.  It  was  their  favourite  opinion, 
that  if  Adam  had  preserved  his  obedieuce  to  the  Crea- 
tor, he  would  have  lived  for  ever  in  a  state  of  virgin 
purity,  and  that  some  harmless  mode  of  vegetation 
might  have  peopled  paradise  with  a  race  of  innocent 
and  immortal  beings.''  The  use  of  marriage  was  per- 
mitted only  to  his  fallen  posterity,  as  a  necessary  ex- 
pedient to  continue  the  human  species,  and  as  a  re- 
straint, however  imperfect,  on  the  natural  licentious- 
ness of  desire.  The  hesitation  of  the  orthodox  casuists 
on  tli is  interesting  subject,  betrays  the  perplexity  of 
men,  unwilling  to  approve  an  institution,  which  they 
were  compelled  to  tolerate.2  The  enumeration  of  the 
very  whimsical  laws,  which  they  most  circumstantial- 
ly imposed  on  the  marriage-bed,  would  force  a  smile 
from  the  young,  and  a  blush  from  the  fair.  It  was 
their  unanimous  sentiment,  that  a  first  marriage  was 
adequate  to  all  the  purposes  of  nature  and  of  society. 
The  sensual  connexiou  was  refined  into  a  resemblance 
of  the  mystic  union  of  Christ  with  his  church,  and  was 
pronounced  to  be  indissoluble  either  by  divorce  or  by 
death.  The  practice  of  second  nuptials  was  branded 
with  the  name  of  a  legal  adultery;  and  the  persons 
who  were  guilty  of  so  scandalous  an  offence  against 
christian  purity,  were  soon  excluded  from  the  honours, 
and  even  from  the  alms,  of  the  church."  Since  desire 
was  imputed  as  a  crime,  and  marriage  was  tolerated 
as  a  defect,  it  was  consistent  with  the  same  principles 
to  consider  a  state  of  celibacy  as  the  nearest  approach 
to  the  divine  perfection.  It  was  with  the  utmost  diffi- 
culty that  ancient  Rome  could  support  the  institution 
of  six  vestals  ;b  but  the  primitive  chuich  was  filled  with 
a  great  number  of  persons  of  either  sex,  who  had  de- 
voted themselves  to  the  profession  of  perpetual  chasti- 
ty.' A  few  of  these,  among  whom  we  may  reckon 
the  learned  Origen,  judged  it  the  most  prudent  to  dis- 
arm the  tempter.d  Some  were  insensible  and  some 
were  invincible  against  the  assaults  of  the  flesh.  Dis- 
daining an  ignominious  flight,  the  virgins  of  the  warm 
climate  of  Africa  encountered  the  enemy  in  the  closest 
engagement;  they  permitted  priests  and  deacons  to 
share  their  bed,  and  gloried  amidst  the  flames  in  their 
unsullied  purity.  But  insulted  nature  sometimes  vin- 
dicated her  Tights,  and  this  new  species  of  martyrdom 
served  only  to  introduce  a  new  scandal  into  the  church.' 
Among  the  christian  ascetics,  however,  (a  name  which 
they  soon  acquired  from  their  painful  exercise,)  many, 
as  they  were  less  presumptuous,  were  probably  more 
successful.  The  loss  of  sensual  pleasure  was  supplied 
and  compensated  by  spiritual  pride.  Even  the  multi- 
tude of  pagans  were  inclined  to  estimate  the  merit  of 
the  sacrifice  by  its  apparent  difficulty:  and  it  was  in 
the  praise  of  these  chaste  spouses  of  Christ  that  the 
fathers  have  poured  forth  the  troubled  stream  of  their 


y  Bcausohre.  Hist.  Critique  du  Manicheisme,  I.  vii.  c.  3.  Justin. 
Gregory  of  Nyssa,  Augustin,  &.c.  strongly  inclined  to  this  opinion. 

z  Some  of  the  Gnostic  heretics  were  more  consistent ;  they  rejected 
the  use  of  marriage. 

a  See  a  chain  of  tradition,  from  Justin  Martyr  to  Jerome,  in  the 
Morale  des  Peres ;  c.  iv.  6 — 26. 

b  See  a  very  curious  Dissertation  on  the  Vestals  in  the  meinoires 
de  I'Acadeiuie  des  Inscriptions,  torn.  ix.  p.  1C1— 227.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  honours  and  rewards  which  are  bestowed  on  those  vifins. 
it  was  difficult  to  procure  a  sufficient  number;  nor  could  the  dread 
of  the  most  horrible  death  always  restrain  their  incontinence. 

c  Cupididatem  prorreandi  aut  unam  scinius  aut  nullam.  Minu- 
cius  Fajlix,  c.  SI.  Justin.  Apolog.  Major.  Athenasroras  in  Le«at 
c.  28.    Teriullian  de  Cultu  Fobmin.  1.  ii. 

d  Eusebius,  I.  vi.  8.  Before  the  fame  of  Origen  had  excited  envy 
and  persecution,  this  extraordinary  action  was  rather  admired  than 
censured.  As  it  was  his  general  practice  to  allegorize  scripture,  it 
seems  unfortunate  that,  in  this  instance  only,  he  should  have  adop- 
ted the  literal  sense. 

e  Cyprian.  Epist.  4.  and  Dodwell  Dissertat.  Cyprianic  iii.  Some- 
thing like  this  rash  attempt  was  long  afterwards  imputed  to  the 
founder  of  the  order  of  Fontevrault.  Bayle  has  amused  himself  and 
his  readers  on  that  very  delicate  subject. 


eloquence.'  Such  are  the  early  traces  of  monastic  prin- 
ciples and  institutions,  which,  in  a  subsequent  age, 
have  counterbalanced  all  the  temporal  advantages  of 
Christianity.8 

The  christians  were  not  less  averse  to  Their  aver(lion  to 
the  business  than  to  the  pleasures  of  this  the  business  of 
world.    The  defence  of  our  persons  and  war  and  g°verD 

.  i         .  *i  ment. 

property  they  knew  not  how  to  reconcile 
with  the  patient  doctrine  which  enjoined  an  unlimited 
forgiveness  of  past  injuries,  and  commanded  them  to 
invite  the  repetition  of  fresh  insults.  Their  simplicity 
was  offended  by  the  use  of  oaths,  by  the  pomp  of  ma- 
gistracy, and  by  the  active  contention  of  public  life, 
nor  could  their  humane  ignorance  be  convinced,  that  it 
was  lawful  on  any  occasion  to  shed  the  blood  of  our 
fellow-creatures,  either  by  the  sword  of  justice,  or  by 
that  of  war;  even  though  their  criminal  or  hostile  at- 
tempts should  threaten  the  peace  and  safety  of  the 
whole  community.11  It  was  acknowledged,  that,  un- 
der a  less  perfect  law,  the  powers  of  the  Jewish  con- 
stitution had  been  exercised,  with  the  approbation  of 
heaven,  by  inspired  prophets  and  by  anointed  kincrs. 
The  christians  felt  and  confessed,  that  such  institutions 
might  be  necessary  for  the  present  system  of  the  world, 
and  they  cheerfully  submitted  to  the  authority  of  their 
pagan  governors.  But  while  they  inculcated  the 
maxims  of  passive  obedience,  they  refused  to  take  any 
active  part  in  the  civil  administration  or  the  military 
defence  of  the  empire.  Some  indulgence  might  per- 
haps be  allowed  to  those  persons  who,  before  their  con- 
version, were  already  engaged  in  such  violent  and  san- 
guinary occupations ;'  but  it  was  impossible  that  the 
christians,  without  renouncing  a  more  sacred  duty, 
could  assume  the  character  of  soldiers,  of  magistrates, 
or  of  princes.^  This  indolent  or  even  criminal  disre- 
gard to  the  public  welfare,  exposed  them  to  the  con- 
tempt and  reproaches  of  the  pagans,  who  very  frequent- 
ly asked,  What  must  be  the  fate  of  the  empire,  attack- 
ed on  every  side  by  the  barbarians,  if  all  mankind  should 
adopt  the  pusillanimous  sentiments  of  the  new  sect?* 
To  this  insulting  question  the  christian  apologists  re- 
turned obscure  and  ambiguous  answers,1  as  they  were 


f  Dupin  (Bibliotheque  Ecclesiastique,  torn.  i.  p.  195.)  gives  a  particu- 
lar account  of  the  dialogue  of  the  ten  virgins,  as  it  was  composed  by 
Methodius,  Bishop  of  Tyre.    The  praises  of  virginity  are  excessive. 

%  The  ascetics  (as  early  as  the  second  century)  made  a  public  pro* 
fession  of  mortifying  their  bodies,  and  of  abstaining  from  the  use  of 
flesh  and  wine.    Mosbeim,  p.  310. 

h  See  the  Morale  des  Peres.  The  same  patient  principles  have 
been  revived  since  the  Reformation  by  the  Socinians,  the  modern 
Ana  baptists,  and  the  Quakers.  Barclay,  the  apologist  of  the  Qua- 
kers, has  protected  his  brethren  by  the  authority  of  the  primitive 
christians,  p.  542 — 549. 

i  Tertullian,  Apolog.  c.  21.  De  Idololatria,  c.  17,  18.  Origen  con- 
tra Celsum,  1.  v.  p.  253.  1.  vii.  p.  348.  1.  viii.  p.  423—428. 

j  Tertullian  (de  Corona  Militis,  c.  1 1.)  suggests  to  them  tile  ezpe. 
dient  of  deserting;  a  counsel,  which,  if  it  had  been  generally  known, 
was  not  very  proper  to  conciliate  the  favour  of  the  emperors  towards 
the  christian  sect. 

[Tertullian  does  not  suggest  to  the  soldiers  the  expedient  of  de- 
serting, he  tells  them  that  they  ought  to  be  continually  upon  their 
guard  that  they  might  do  nothing  during  their  service  contrary  to 
the  law  of  God,  and  thai  they  should  resolve  to  suffer  martyrdom 
rather  than  be  guilty  of  cowardly  compliance,  or  openly  to  renounce 
the  service.  (Apolog.  chap.  ii.  p.  127,  in  fine.)  lie  does  not  even 
decide  the  question  whether  christians  are  permitted  to  engage  iu 
the  military  service,  he  closes  by  saying,  Puta  denique  licere  militum 
usque  ad  causam  corona;.  (Ibid.  chap.  ii.  p.  128.)  Many  other  pas- 
sages in  his  works  prove  that  there  were  very  many  christians  in  the 
army.  Hesterni  sumus  et  vestra  omnia  implevimus,  urhes  insulas 
castella  municipia,  conciliabula,  castra  ipsa,  &c.  (Apolog.  chap. 
42.  p.  34.)  In  truth  Origen  (Cont.  Cels.  book  viii.)  appears  to  be  of  a 
more  rigorous  opinion,  but  he  often  lays  aside  this  exaggerated  rig- 
our, perhaps  then  necessary  for  producing  great  results,  and  lie 
speaks  of  the  profession  of  arms  as  an  honourable  profession.  (Book 
iv.  chap.  218,  &c.) — O.) 

k  As  well  as  we  can  judge  from  the  mutilated  representation  of 
Origen,  (1.  viii.  p.  423.)  his  adversary,  Celsus,  had  urged  his  objection 
with  great  force  and  candour. 

l  [There  is  nothing  in  the  refusal  of  the  early  christians  to  take 
part  in  public  affairs,  which  ought  to  astonish  us.  It  was  the  natu- 
ral consequence  of  the  contradiction  which  existed  between  their 
principles  and  the  customs,  laws,  and  action  of  the  pagan  world.  A* 
christians  ihey  could  not  enter  the  senate,  which,  according  to  Gib- 
bon himself,  always  assembled  in  a  temp!e  or  in  some  consecrated 
place  where  each  senator  before  taking  his  seat,  poured  a  libation, 
and  burnt  incense  upon  the  altar. 

As  christians  they  could  not  assist  at  feasts  and  banquets,  which 
were  always  terminated  by  libations,  &c.  In  fine,  "  since  the  divini- 
ties and  the  innumerable  rites  of  polytheism  were  closely  connected 
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unwilling  to  reveal  the  secret  cause  of  their  security; 
the  expectation  that,  before  the  conversion  of  mankind 
was  accomplished,  war,  government,  the  Roman  em- 
pire, and  the  world  itself,  would  be  no  more.  It  may 
be  observed,  that,  in  this  instance  likewise,  the  situa- 
tion <of  the  first  christians  coincided  very  happily  with 
their  religious  scruples,  and  that  their  aversion  to  an 
active  life  contributed  rather  to  excuse  them  from  the 
service,  than  to  exclude  them  from  the  honours,  of  the 
state  and  army. 

The  Fifth       V.  But  the  human  character,  however 
Cause.       it  may  be  exalted  or  depressed  by  a  tern- 
^TSr*^  enthusiasm,  will  return  by  de- 
vernment  of  the  grees  to  its  proper  and  natural  level,  and 
church-  will  resume  those  passions  that  seem  the 

most  adapted  to  its  present  condition.  The  primitive 
christians  were  dead  to  the  business  and  pleasures  of 
the  world  :  but  their  love  of  action,  which  could  never 
be  entirely  extinguished,  soon  revived,  and  found  a 
new  occupation  in  the  government  of  the  church.  A 
separate  society,  which  attacked  the  established  reli- 
gion of  the  empire,  was  obliged  to  adopt  some  form 
of  internal  policy,  and  to  appoint  a  sufficient  number 
of  ministers,  intrusted  not  only  with  the  spiritual  func- 
tions, but  even  with  the  temporal  direction,  of  the 
christian  commonwealth.  The  safety  of  that  society, 
its  honour,  its  aggrandizement,  were  productive,  even 
in  the  most  pious  minds,  of  a  spirit  of  patriotism,  such 
as  the  first  of  the  Romans  had  felt  for  the  republic,  and 
sometimes,  of  a  similar  indifference,  in  the  use  of 
whatever  means  might  probably  conduce  to  so  desira- 
ble an  end.  The  ambition  of  raising  themselves  or 
their  friends  to  the  honours  and  offices  of  the  church, 
was  disguised  by  the  laudable  intention  of  devoting  to 
the  public  benefit,  the  power  and  consideration,  which, 
for  that  purpose  only,  it  became  their  duty  to  solicit. 
In  the  exercise  of  their  functions,  they  were  frequently 
called  upon  to  detect  the  errors  of  heresy,  ortheartsof 
faction,  to  oppose  the  designs  of  perfidious  brethren, 
to  stigmatize  their  characters  with  deserved  infamy, 
and  to  expel  them  from  the  bosom  of  a  society,  whose 
peace  and  happiness  they  had  attempted  to  disturb. 
The  ecclesiastical  governors  of  the  christians  were 
taught  to  unite  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent  with  the  in- 
nocence of  the  dove  ;  but  as  the  former  was  refined,  so 
the  latter  was  insensibly  corrupted,  by  the  habits  of 
government.  In  the  church  as  well  as  in  the  world, 
the  persons  who  were  placed  in  any  public  station  ren- 
dered themselves  considerable  by  their  eloquence  and 
firmness,  by  their  knowledge  of  mankind,  and  by  their 
dexterity  in  business;  and  while  they  concealed  from 
others,  and  perhaps  from  themselves  the  secret  motives 
of  their  conduct,  they  too  frequently  relapsed  into  all  the 
turbulent  passions  of  active  life,  which  were  tinctured 
with  an  additional  degree  of  bitterness  and  obstinacy 
from  the  infusion  of  spiritual  zeal. 
Its  primitive  free-  The  government  of  the  church  has 
dom  and  equality  0ften  been  the  subject,  as  well  as  the 
prize,  of  religious  contention.  The  hostile  disputants 
of  Rome,  of  Paris,  of  Oxford,  and  of  Geneva,  have 
alike  struggled  to  reduce  the  primitive  and  apostolic 
model  m  to  the  respective  standards  of  their  own  policy. 
The  few  who  have  pursued  this  inquiry  with  more 
candour  and  impartiality,  are  of  opinion,0  that  the  apos- 
tles declined  the  office  of  legislation,  and  rather  chose 
to  endure  some  partial  scandals  and  divisions,  than  to 


with  all  the  details  of  puhlicor  private  life,  the  christians  could  not  par- 
ticipate in  them  without  rendering  themselves  according  to  their 
principles,  guilty  of  impiety.  It  was  therefore  less  an  effect  of  their 
doctrines,  than  a  consequence  of  their  situation,  that  they  ahsented 
themselves  from  puhlic  business.  Wherever  their  situation  presented 
no  ohstacle,  they  manifested  as  much  activity  as  the  pagans.  Pro- 
inde.  says  St.  Justin  Martyr,  nos  solum  deum  adoramus  et  vobis  in 
rehus  aliis  laeti  inservimus.    (Apolog.  p.  6-1.) — G.] 

m  The  arislocratical  party  in  France,  as  well  as  in  England,  has 
strenuously  maintained  the  divine  origin  of  bishops.  But  the  Calvi- 
nistical  presbyters  were  impatient  of  a  superior;  and  the  Roman 
pontiff  refused  to  acknowledge  an  equal.    See  Fra  Paolo. 

n  In  the  history  of  the  christian  hierarchy,  I  have,  for  the  m06t 
part,  followed  the  learned  and  candid  Mosheim. 
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exclude  the  christians  of  a  future  age  from  the  liberty 
of  varying  their  forms  of  ecclesiastical  government  ac- 
cording to  the  changes  of  times  and  circumstances, 
The  scheme  of  policy,  which,  under  their  approbation, 
was  adopted  for  the  use  of  the  first  century,  may  be 
discovered  from  the  practice  of  Jerusalem,  of  Ephesus, 
or  of  Corinth.  The  societies  which  were  instituted  in 
the  cities  of  the  Roman  empire,  were  united  only  by  the 
ties  of  faith  and  charity.  Independence  and  equality 
formed  the  basis  of  their  internal  constitution.  The 
want  of  discipline  and  human  learning  was  supplied 
by  the  occasional  assistance  of  the  prophets,"  who  were 
called  to  that  function  without  distinction  of  age,  of 
sex,  or  of  natural  abilities,  and  who,  as  often  as  they 
felt  the  divine  impulse,  poured  forth  the  effusions  of  the 
spirit  in  the  assembly  of  the  faithful.  But  these  ex- 
traordinary gifts  were  frequently  abused  or  misapplied 
by  the  prophetic  teachers.  They  displayed  them  at  an 
improper  season,  persumptuously  disturbed  the  service 
of  the  assembly,  and  by  their  pride  or  mistaken  zeal 
they  introduced,  particularly  into  the  apostolic  church 
of  Corinth,  a  long  and  melancholy  train  of  disorders.0 
As  the  institution  of  prophets  became  useless,  and  even 
pernicious,  their  powers  were  withdrawn,  and  their  of- 
fice abolished.  The  public  functions  of  religion  were 
solely  intrusted  to  the  established  ministers  of  the 
church,  the  bishops  and  the  presbyters ;  two  appellations, 
which,  in  their  first  origin,  appear  to  have  distinguish- 
ed the  same  office  and  the  same  order  of  persons.''  The 
name  of  presbyter  was  expressive  of  their  age,  or  rath- 
er of  their  gravity  and  wisdom.  The  title  of  bishop 
denoted  their  inspection  over  the  faith  and  manners  of 
the  christians  who  were  committed  to  their  pastoral 
care.  In  proportion  to  the  respective  numbers  of  the 
faithful,  a  larger  or  smaller  number  of  these  episcopal 
presbyters  guided  each  infant  congregation  with  equal 
authority,  and  with  united  counsels.1. 

But  the  most  perfect  equality  of  free-  institution  of 
dom  requires  the  directing  hand  of  a  bishops  as  mresi- 

...  *  .  ,  .  °,  ,         e  dents  of  the  col- 

superior  magistrate ;  and  the  order  of  ]c?e  0f  presby- 
public  deliberations  soon  introduces  the  ters. 
office  of  a  president,  invested  at  least  with  the  author- 
ity of  collecting  the  sentiments,  and  of  executing  the 
resolutions,  of  the  assembly.  A  regard  for  the  public 
tranquillity,  which  would  so  frequently  have  been  in- 
terrupted by  annual  or  by  occasional  elections,  induced 
the  primitive  christians  to  constitute  an  honourable 
and  perpetual  magistracy,  and  to  choose  one  of  the 
wisest  and  most  holy  among  their  presbyters  to  exe- 
cute, during  his  life,  the  duties  of  their  ecclesiastical 
governor.  It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  the 
lofty  title  of  Bishop  began  to  raise  itself  above  the 
humble  appellation  of  presbyter  ;  and  while  the  latter 
remained  the  most  natural  distinction  for  the  members 
of  every  christian  senate,  the  former  was  appropriated 
to  the  dignity  of  its  new  president.8  The  advantages 
of  this  episcopal  form  of  government,  which  appears 


o  For  the  prophets  of  the  primitive  church,  see  Mosheim,  Disserta- 
tiones  ad  Hist.  Eccles.  pertinentes.  torn.  ii.  p.  132 — 208. 

p  See  the  epistles  of  St.  Paul,  and  of  Clemens,  to  the  Corinthians. 

q  [The  first  established  ministers  in  the  church,  were  deacons,  se- 
ven in  number,  first  created  at  Jerusalem,  (Acts  of  the  Apostles,  ch. 
v\.  verses  1 — 7.)  they  were  entrusted  with  the  distribution  of  alms; 
women  even  were  engaged  in  this  employment.  After  deacons 
came  ciders  or  priests  (jrf  so-puTteoi)  appointed  to  preserve  order  and 
decorum  in  the  community,  and  to  act  every  where  in  its  name. 
Bishops  were  afterwards  appointed  to  watch  over  the  faith  and  in- 
struction of  believers.  The  apostles  themselves  ordained  many  bish- 
ops. Tertullian  (Adver.  Marc,  book  iv.  c.  v.)  Clement  of  Alexan- 
dria, and  many  fathers  of  the  second  and  third  centuries,  establish 
this  beyond  a  doubt.  That  equality  of  rank  which  prevailed  among 
these  different  functionaries  did  not  prevent  their  offices  from  being 
distinct  even  at  the  first.  Eventually  they  became  much  more  so. 
(See  Planck,  Hist,  of  the  constitution  of  the  christian  church,  vol.  i. 
p.  24.— Geschichte  der  christlich  kircblichen  Vcrfassung.)— G.] 

r  Hooker's  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  I.  vii. 

b  See  Jerome  ad  Titum.c.  i.  and  Epistnl.  8.).  (in  the  Benedictine 
edition,  101,)  and  the  elaborate  apology  of  Blonde!,  pro  sententia 
Hieronymi.  The  ancient  state,  as  it  is  described  by  Jerome,  of  the 
bishop  and  presbyters  of  Alexandria,  receives  a  remarkable  confir- 
mation from  the  patriarch  Eutvchius,  (Annal.  torn.  i.  p.  330.  Vers. 
Pocock  ;)  whose  testimony  I  know  not  how  to  reject,  in  spite  of  all 
the  objections  of  the  learned  Pearson  in  his  Vindicia;  Ignatiaiuc,  part 
i.  c.  11. 
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to  have  been  introduced  before  the  end  of  the  first  cen- 
tury,' were  so  obvious,  and  so  important  for  the  future 
greatness,  as  well  as  the  present  peace,  of  Christianity, 
that  it  was  adopted  without  delay  by  all  the  societies 
which  were  already  scattered  over  the  empire,  had  ac- 
quired in  a  very  early  period  the  sanction  of  antiqui- 
ty," and  is  still  revered  by  the  most  powerful  churches, 
both  of  the  east  and  of  the  west,  as  a  primitive  and 
even  as  a  divine  establishment.*  It  is  needless  to  ob- 
serve, that  the  pious  and  humble  presbyters,  who  were 
first  dignified  with  the  episcopal  title,  could  not  pos- 
sess, and  would  probably  have  rejected,  the  power 
and  pomp  which  now  encircles  the  tiara  of  the  Roman 
pontiff,  or  the  mitre  of  a  German  prelate.  But  we 
may  define,  in  a  few  words,  the  narrow  limits  of  their 
original  jurisdiction,  which  was  chiefly  of  a  spiritual, 
though  in  some  instances  of  a  temporal,  nature."  It 
consisted  in  the  administration  of  the  sacraments  and 
discipline  of  the  church,  the  superintendency  of  reli- 
gious ceremonies,  which  imperceptibly  increased  in 
number  and  variety,  the  consecration  of  ecclesiastical 
ministers,  to  whom  the  bishop  assigned  their  respec- 
tive functions,  the  management  of  the  public  fund, 
and  the  determination  of  all  such  differences  as  the 
faithful  were  unwilling  to  expose  before  the  tribunal 
of  an  idolatrous  judge.  These  powers,  during  a  short 
period,  were  exercised  according  to  the  advice  of  the 
presbyterial  college,  and  with  the  consent  and  ap- 
probation of  the  assembly  of  christians.  The  primi- 
tive bishops  were  considered  only  as  the  first  of  their 
equals,  and  the  honourable  servants  of  a  free  people. 
Whenever  the  episcopal  chair  became  vacant  by  death, 
a  new  president  was  chosen  among  the  presbyters  by 
the  suffrage  of  the  whole  congregation,  every  member 
of  which  supposed  himself  invested  with  a  sacred 
and  sacerdotal  character.1 

Provincial  coun-  Such  was  the  mild  and  equal  consti- 
cils.  tution  by  which  the  christians  were  gov- 
erned more  than  an  hundred  years  after  the  death  of 
the  apostles.  Every  society  formed  within  itself  a 
separate  and  independent  republic  ;  and  although  the 
most  distant  of  these  little  states  maintained  a  mutual 
as  well  as  friendly  intercourse  of  letters  and  deputa- 
tions, the  christian  world  was  not  yet  connected  by 
any  supreme  authority  or  legislative  assembly.  As 
the  numbers  of  the  faithful  were  gradually  multiplied, 
they  discovered  the  advantages  that  might  result  from 
a  closer  union  of  their  interest  and  designs.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  second  century,  the  churches  of  Greece 
and  Asia  adopted  the  useful  institutions  of  provincial 
synods/  and  they  may  justly  be  supposed  to  have  bor- 

t  See  the  Introduction  to  the  Apocalypse.  Bishops,  under  the 
name  of  angels,  were  already  instituted  in  the  seven  cities  of  Asia. 
And  yet  the  epistle  of  Clemens  (which  is  probahly  of  as  ancient  a 
date)  does  not  lead  us  to  discover  any  traces  of  episcopacy  either  at 
Corinth  or  Rome. 

0  Nulla  ecclesia  sine  episcopo,  has  been  a  fact  as  well  as  a  maxim 
since  the  time  of  Tertullian  and  Irenes. 

t  After  we  have  passed  the  difficulties  of  the  first  century,  we  find 
the  episcopal  government  universally  established,  till  it  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  republican  genius  of  the  Swiss  and  German  reformers. 

w  See  Moslicim  in  the  first  and  second  centuries.  Ignatius  (ad 
Smyrnsos.  c.  3,  &c.)  is  fond  of  exalting  the  episcopal  dignity.  Le 
Clerc.  (Hist.  Eccles.  p.  569.)  very  bluntly  censures  his  conduct. 
Mosheim,  with  a  more  critical  judgment,  (p.  161.)  suspects  the  purity 
even  of  the  smaller  epistles. 

1  Nonneet  laici  sacerdotes  sumus  1  Tertullian,  Exhort,  ad  Cas- 
litat.  c.  7.  As  the  human  heart  is  still  the  same,  several  of  the  ob- 
servations which  Mr.  Hume  has  made  on  Enthusiasm,  (Essays,  vol. 
i.  p.  76.  quarto  edit.)  may  be  applied  even  to  real  inspiration. 

j  [Synods  were  not  the  first  means  which  independent  churches 
took  to  promote  a  closer  union.  Dioceses  were  formed  at  first  by  the 
annexing  of  many  small  churches  in  the  country  with  a  church  of  a 
city.  Many  churches  of  a  city  uniting  among  themselves  or  with  a 
still  larger  church,  gave  rise  to  the  metropolitan  orarchiepiscopal  see. 
Dioceses  did  not  beiin  to  be  formed  till  towards  the  beginning  of  the 
second  century ;  before  this  period  the  christians  bad  not  established 
a  sufficient  number  of  churches  in  the  country  to  render  such  an  as- 
sociation necessary.  It  is  towards  the  middle  of  the  same  century 
that  we  discover  the  first  traces  of  the  metropolitan  constitution. 
Provincial  synods  did  not  commence  till  towards  the  middle  of  the 
third  century,  and  were  not  the  first  synods.  History  gives  us  cer- 
tain information  of  synods  held  towards  the  close  of  the  second  cen- 
tury* at  Ephesus,  at  Jerusalem,  in  Pontus.  and  at  Rome,  to  decide 
the  differences  which  existed  between  the  Latin  churches,  and  the 
churches  of  Asia,  respecting  the  time  of  the  celebration  of  the  Pass- 
over,  (or  Easter.)    But  these  synods  were  not  subjected  to  anv  rcgu- 


rowed  the  model  of  a  representative  council  from  the 
celebrated  examples  of  their  own  country,  the  Am- 
phictyons,  the  Achaean  league,  or  the  assemblies  of 
the  Ionian  cities.  It  was  soon  established  as  a  cus- 
tom and  as  a  law,  that  the  bishops  of  the  independent 
churches  should  meet  in  the  capital  of  the  province  at 
the  stated  periods  of  spring  and  autumn.  Their  de- 
liberations were  assisted  by  the  advice  of  a  few  dis- 
tinguished presbyters,  and  moderated  by  the  presence 
of  a  listening  multitude.1  Their  decrees,  which  were 
styled  canons,  regulated  every  important  controversy 
of  faith  and  discipline ;  and  it  was  natural  to  believe 
that  a  liberal  effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  would  be 
poured  on  the  united  assembly  of  the  delegates  of  the 
christian  people.  The  institution  of  synods  was  so 
well  suited  to  private  ambition,  and  to  public  inter- 
est, that  in  the  space  of  a  few  years  it  was  received 
throughout  the  whole  empire.  A  regular  correspon- 
dence was  established  between  the  pro-  Union  of  the 
vincial  councils,  which  mutually  com-  church, 
municated  and  approved  their  respective  proceedings  ; 
and  the  catholic  church  soon  assumed  the  form,  and 
acquired  the  strength,  of  a  great  federative  republic.1 

As  the  legislative  authority  of  the  Progress  of  epis- 
particular  churches  was  insensibly  su-  '"P31  authority, 
perseded  by  the  use  of  councils,  the  bishops  obtained 
by  their  alliance  a  much  larger  share  of  executive  and 
arbitrary  power  ;  and  as  soon  as  they  were  connected 
by  a  sense  of  their  common  interest,  they  were  enabled 
to  attack,  with  united  vigour,  the  original  rights  of 
their  clergy  and  people.  The  prelates  of  the  third 
century  imperceptibly  changed  the  language  of  ex- 
hortation into  that  of  command,  scattered  the  seeds  of 
future  usurpations,  and  supplied,  by  scripture  allego- 
ries and  declamatory  rhetoric,  their  deficiency  of  force 
and  of  reason.  They  exalted  the  unity  and  power  of 
the  church,  as  it  was  represented  in  the  episcopal  office, 
of  which  every  bishop  enjoyed  an  equal  and  undivided 
portion.b  Princes  and  magistrates,  it  was  often  re- 
peated, might  boast  an  earthly  claim  to  a  transitory 
dominion:  it  was  the  episcopal  authority  alone  which 
was  derived  from  the  Deity,  and  extended  itself  over 
this  and  over  another  world.  The  bishops  weTe  the 
vicegerents  of  Christ,  the  successors  of  the  apos- 
tles, and  the  mystic  substitutes  of  the  high  priest  of 
the  Mosaic  law.  Their  exclusive  privilege  of  confer- 
ring the  sacerdotal  character,  invaded  the  freedom  both 
of  clerical  and  of  popular  elections  ;  and  if,  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  church,  they  still  consulted  the 
judgment  of  the  presbyters,  or  the  inclination  of  the 
people,  they  most  carefully  inculcated  the  merit  of  such 
a  voluntarv  condescension.  The  bishops  acknowledg- 
ed the  supreme  authority  which  resided  in  the  assem- 
bly of  their  brethren ;  but  in  the  government  of  his 
peculiar  diocese,  each  of  them  exacted  from  his  Jlock 
the  same  implicit  obedience  as  if  that  favourite  meta- 
phor had  been  literally  just,  and  as  if  the  shepherd 
had  been  of  a  more  exalted  nature  than  that  of  his 
sheep.'  This  obedience,  however,  was  not  imposed 
without  some  efforts  on  one  side,  and  some  resistance 
on  the  other.  The  democratical  part  of  the  constitu- 
tion was,  in  many  places,  very  warmly  supported  by 
the  zealous  or  interested  opposition  of  the  inferior 
clergy.    But  their  patriotism  received  the  ignomini- 


lar  form,  or  to  any  stated  time  of  meeting.  This  regularity  was  es- 
tablished by  the  provincial  synods,  which  were  formed  by  the  union 
oC  the  bishops  of  a  district  who  were  subject  to  a  metropolitan. — 
(Planck.  Hist,  de  la  constit.  de  I'Eglise  chre'ienne.  vol.  i.  p.  90. — G.J 

>  Acta  Concil.  Carthag.  apud  Cyprian.  Edit.  Fell,  n.  158.  This 
council  was  composed  of  eighty-seven  bishops  from  the  provinces  of 
Mauritania,  Numidia,  and  Africa;  some  presbyters  and  deacons  as- 
sisted at  the  assembly  ;  pra?sente  plebis  maxima  parte. 

»  Aguntur  prepterea  per  Gnrcias  illas,  certis  in  locis  concilia.  Sec. 
Tertullian  de  Jejuniis.  c.  13.  The  African  mentions  it  as  a  recent 
and  foreign  institution.  The  coalition  of  the  christian  churches  Is 
very  ably  explained  by  Mosheim.  p.  164 — 170. 

b  Cyprian,  in  hi3  admired  treatise  De  I'nitate  Ecrlesite,  p.  75 — P6. 

c  W  e  may  appeal  to  the  whole  tenor  of  Cyprian's  conduct,  of  his 
doctrine,  and  of  his  epistles.  Le  Clerc.  in  a  short  life  of  Cyprian, 
(Bibliotheque  Universelle,  torn.  xii.  p.  207— 378  )  has  laid  him  open 
with  great  freedom  and  accuracy. 
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ous  epithets  of  faction  and  schism ;  and  the  episcopal 
cause  was  indebted  for  its  rapid  progress  to  the  la- 
bours of  many  active  prelates,  who,  like  Cyprian  of 
Carthage,  could  reconcile  the  arts  of  the  most  ambi- 
tious statesman  with  the  Christian  virtues  which  seem 
adapted  to  the  character  of  a  saint  and  martyr. d 
Pre  eminence  of  The  same  causes  which  at  first  had 
the  metropolitan  destroyed  the  equality  of  the  presby- 
churches.  ters^  introduced  among  the  bishops  a 

pre-eminence  of  rank,  and  from  thence  a  superiority 
of  jurisdiction.  As  often  as  in  the  spring  and  autumn 
they  met  in  provincial  synod,  the  difference  of  personal 
merit  and  reputation  was  very  sensibly  felt  among  the 
members  of  the  assembly,  and  the  multitude  was  gov- 
erned by  the  wisdom  and  eloquence  of  the  few.  But 
the  order  of  public  proceedings  required  a  more  regu- 
lar and  less  invidious  distinction ;  the  office  of  per- 
petual presidents  in  the  councils  of  each  province,  was 
conferred  on  the  bishops  of  the  principal  city,  and 
these  aspiring  prelates,  who  soon  acquired  the  lofty 
titles  of  metropolitans  and  primates,  secretly  prepared 
themselves  to  usurp  over  their  episcopal  brethren  the 
same  authority  which  the  bishops  had  so  lately  as- 
sumed above  the  college  of  presbyters. e  Nor  was  it 
long  before  an  emulation  of  pre-eminence  and  power 
prevailed  among  the  metropolitans  themselves,  each 
of  them  affecting  to  display,  in  the  most  pompous 
terms,  the  temporal  honours  and  advantages  of  the 
city  over  which  he  presided  ;  the  numbers  and  opu- 
lence of  the  christians,  who  were  subject  to  their  pas- 
toral care  ;  the  saints  and  martyrs  who  had  arisen 
among  them,  and  the  purity  with  which  they  pre- 
served the  tradition  of  the  faith,  as  it  had  been  trans- 
mitted through  a  series  of  orthodox  bishops  from  the 
apostle  or  the  apostolic  disciple,  to  whom  the  founda- 
tion of  their  church  was  ascribed/  From  every  cause 
either  of  a  civil  or  of  an  ecclesiastical  nature,  it  was 
easy  to  foresee  that  Rome  must  enjoy  the  respect,  and 
would  soon  claim  the  obedience,  of  the  provinces. 

Ambition  of  the 

The  society  of  the  faithful  bore  a  just 
Roman  pontiff,  proportion  to  the  capital  of  the  empire  ; 
and  the  Roman  church  was  the  greatest,  the  most  nu- 
merous, and,  in  regard  to  the  west,  the  most  ancient 
of  all  the  christian  establishments,  many  of  which 
had  received  their  religion  from  the  pious  labours 
of  her  missionaries.  Instead  of  one  apostolic  founder, 
the  utmost  boast  of  Antioch,  of  Ephesus,  or  of  "Co- 
rinth, the  banks  of  the  Tyber  were  supposed  to  have 
been  honoured  with  the  preaching  and  martyrdom  of 
the  two  most  eminent  among  the  apostles  ;  *  and  the 
bishops  of  Rome  very  prudently  claimed  the  inheri- 
tance of  whatever  prerogatives  were  attributed  either 
to  the  person  or  to  the  office  of  St.  Peter.h  The  bish- 
ops of  Italy  and  of  the  provinces  were  disposed  to 
allow  them  a  primacy  of  order  and  association  (such 
was  their  very  accurate  expression)  in  the  christian 
aristocracy.'    But  the  power  of  a  monarch  was  rejeet- 


d  If  N'ovatus,  Felicissimus,  &c.  whom  the  bishop  of  Carthage  ex- 
pelled from  bis  church,  and  from  Africa,  were  not  the  most  detest- 
able monsters  of  wickedness,  the  zeal  of  Cyprian  must  occasionally 
have  prevailed  over  his  veracity.  For  a  very  jnsl  account  of  these 
obscure  quarrels,  see  Mosheim,  p.  497— 5)2. 

e  Mosheim,  p.  269,574.  Dupin,  Antiqucc  Eccles.  Disciplin.  p.  19,20. 

f  Tertullian,  in  a  distinct  treatise,  has  pleaded  against  the  heretics, 
the  right  of  prescription,  as  it  was  held  by  the  apostolic  churches. 

g  The  journey  of  St.  Peter  to  Rome  is  mentioned  by  most  of  the 
ancients,  (see  Eusebius,  ii.  25  )  maintained  by  all  the  catholics,  al- 
lowed by  some  protestants,  (sec  Pearson  and  Dodwell  de  Success. 
Episcop.  Roman.)  but  has  been  vigorously  attacked  by  Spanheim. 
(Miscellanea  Sacra,  iii.  3.)  According  10  father  Hardouin,  the  monks 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  who  composed  the  iEneid,  represented  St. 
Peter  under  the  allegorical  character  of  the  Trojan  hero. 

h  It  is  in  French  only,  that  the  famous  allusion  to  St.  Peter's  name 
is  exact.  Tu  es-  Pierre,  et  sur  cette  pierrc.  The  same  is  imperfect 
in  Greek,  Latin,  Italian,  &c.  and  totally  unintelligible  in  our  Teutonic 
languages. 

[This  allusion  is  exact  in  the  Syrio  Chaldean,  and  it  was  in  that 
language  that  Jesus  Christ  made  it.  (Gospel,  according  to  .Matthew, 
chap.  1G.  v.  17.)  Peter  is  called  Cephas,  and  cephu  signifies  base, 
foundation  rock. —  G.) 

i  Iremrus  adv.  Hrereses,  iii.  3.  Tertullian  de  Prescription,  c.  36. 
and  Cyprian.  Epistol.  27,  55,  7 1,  75.  I.c  Clerc  (Hist.  Eccles.  p.  7G1.) 
and  Mosheim  (p.  258,  278.)  labour  in  the  interpretation  of  these  pas- 
sages. Dut  the  loose  and  rhetorical  style  of  the  fathersofteu  appears 
favourihle  to  the  pretensions  of  Rome. 


ed  with  abhorrence,  and  the  aspiring  genius  of  Rome 
experienced  from  the  nations  of  Asia  and  Africa,  a 
more  vigorous  resistance  to  her  spiritual,  than  she  had 
formerly  done  to  her  temporal,  dominion.  The  patri- 
otic Cyprian,  who  ruled  with  the  most  absolute  sway 
the  church  of  Carthage  and  the  provincial  synods,  op- 
posed with  resolution  and  success  the  ambition  of  the 
Roman  pontiff,  artfully  connected  his  own  cause  with 
that  of  the  eastern  bishops,  and,  like  Hannibal,  sought 
out  new  allies  in  the  heart  of  Asia.k  If  this  Punic 
war  was  carried  on  without  any  effusion  of  blood, 
it  was  owing  much  less  to  the  moderation  than  to 
the  weakness  of  the  contending  prelates.  Invectives 
and  excommunications  were  their  only  weapons ;  and 
these,  during  the  progress  of  the  whole  controversy, 
they  hurled  against  each  other  with  equal  fury  and  de- 
votion. The  hard  necessity  of  censuring  either  a 
pope,  or  a  saint  and  martyr,  distresses  the  modern 
catholics,  whenever  they  are  obliged  to  relate  the  par- 
ticulars of  a  dispute,  in  which  the  champions  of  re- 
ligion indulged  such  passions  as  seem  much  more 
adapted  to  the  senate  or  to  the  camp.1 

The  progress  of  the  ecclesiastical  au-  ' 
thority  gave  birth  to  the  memorable  dis-  1  s  an  c  erey" 
tinction  of  the  laity  and  of  the  clergy,  which  had  been 
unknown  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans.™  The  former  of 
these  appellations  comprehended  the  body  of  the  chris- 
tian people;  the  latter,  according  to  the  signification 
of  the  word,  was  appropriated  to  the  chosen  portion 
that  had  been  set  apart  for  the  service  of  religion  ;  a 
celebrated  order  of  men  which  has  furnished  the  most 
important,  though  not  always  the  most  edifying,  sub- 
jects for  modern  history.  Their  mutual  hostilities 
sometimes  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  infant  church, 
but  their  zeal  and  activity  were  united  in  the  common 
cause,  and  the  love  of  power,  which  (under  the  most 
artful  disguises)  could  insinuate  itself  into  the  breasts 
of  bishops  and  martyrs,  animated  them  to  increase  the 
number  of  their  subjects,  and  to  enlarge  the  limits  of 
the  christian  empire.  They  were  destitute  of  any  tem- 
poral force,  and  they  were  for  a  long  time  discouraged 
and  oppressed,  rather  than  assisted,  by  the  civil  ma- 
gistrates ;  but  they  had  acquired,  and  they  employed 
within  their  own  society,  the  two  most  efficacious  in- 
struments of  government,  rewards  and  punishments  ; 
the  former  derived  from  the  pious  liberality,  the  latter 
from  the  devout  apprehensions,  of  the  faithful. 

I.  The  community  of  goods,  which  oblations  and 
had  so  agreeably  amused  the  imagina-  revenue  of  the 
tion  of  Plato,"  and  which  subsisted  in  cnurch- 
some  degree  among  the  austere  sect  of  the  Essenians," 
was  adopted  for  a  short  time  in  the  primitive  church. 
The  fervour  of  the  first  proselytes  prompted  them  to 
sell  those  worldly  possessions,  which  they  despised, 
to  lay  the  price  of  them  at  the  feet  of  the  apostles,  and 
to  content  themselves  with  receiving  an  equal  share 
out  of  the  general  distribution. f  The  progress  of  the 
christian  religion  relaxed  and  gradually  abolished  this 
generous  institution,  which,  in  hands  less  pure  than 
those  of  the  apostles,  would  too  soon  have  been  cor- 
rupted and  abused  by  the  returning  selfishness  of  hu- 
man nature ;  and  the  converts  who  embraced  the  new 
religion  were  permitted  to  retain  the  possession  of 
their  patrimony,  to  receive  legacies  and  inheritances, 
and  to  increase  their  separate  property  by  all  the  law- 
ful means  of  trade  and  industry.    Instead  of  an  abso- 


k  See  the  sharp  epistle  from  Firmilianus,  bishop  of  Ca^sarea,  to 
Stephen,  bishop  of  Pome,  ap.  Cyprian  Epistol.  75. 

1  Concerning  this  dispute  of  the  re  baptism  of  heretics;  see  the 
epistles  of  Cyprian,  and  the  seventh  book  of  Eusebius. 

m  From  the  origin  of  these  words,  see  Mosheini,  p.  141.  Span 
heim.  Hist.  Ecclesiast.  p.  633.  The  distinction  uf  Clerus  and  Luicus 
was  established  before  the  time  of  Tertullian. 

n  The  community  instituted  by  Plato,  is  more  perfect  than  that 
which  Sir  Thomas  More  has  imagined  for  his  Utopia.  The  com- 
munity of  women,  and  that  of  temporal  goods,  may  be  considered  as 
inseparable  pans  uf  t  lie  same  system. 

o  Joseph.  Antiquitat.  xviii.  2".  Philo.  de  Yit.  Contemplativ. 

P  See  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  c.  2,  4,  5.  with  Grotius's  Commen- 
tary. Mosheim,  in  a  particular  dissertation,  attacks  the  common 
opinion  with  very  inconclusive  arguments. 
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lute  sacrifice,  a  moderate  proportion  was  accepted  by 
the  ministers  of  the  gospel ;  and  in  their  weekly  or 
monthly  assemblies,  every  believer,  according  to  the 
exigency  of  the  occasion,  and  the  measure  of  his 
wealth  and  piety,  presented  his  voluntary  offering  for 
the  use  of  the  common  fund.i  Nothing,  however  in- 
considerable, was  refused  ;  but  it  was  diligently  incul- 
cated, that,  in  the  article  of  tithes,  the  Mosaic  law  was 
still  of  divine  obligation  ;  and  that  since  the  Jews,  un- 
der a  less  perfect  discipline,  had  been  commanded  to 
pay  a  tenth  part  of  all  that  they  possessed,  it  would  be- 
come the  disciples  of  Christ  to  distinguish  themselves 
by  a  superior  degree  of  liberality, r  and  to  acquire  some 
merit  by  resigning  a  superfluous  treasure,  which  must 
so  soon  be  annihilated  with  the  world  itself.5  It  is 
almost  unnecessary  to  observe,  that  the  revenue  of  each 
particular  church,  which  was  of  so  uncertain  and  fluc- 
tuating a  nature,  must  have  varied  with  the  poverty  or 
the  opulence  of  the  faithful,  as  they  were  dispersed  in 
obscure  villages,  or  collected  in  the  great  cities  of  the 
empire.  In  the  time  of  the  emperor  Decius,  it  was 
the  opinion  of  the  magistrates,  that  the  christians  of 
Rome  were  possessed  of  very  considerable  wealth ; 
that  vessels  of  gold  and  silver  were  used  in  their  reli- 
gious worship,  and  that  many  among  their  proselytes 
had  sold  their  lands  and  houses  to  increase  the  public 
riches  of  the  sect,  at  the  expense,  indeed,  of  their  un- 
fortunate children,  who  found  themselves  beggars,  be- 
cause their  parents  had  been  saints.'  We  should  listen 
with  distrust  to  the  suspicions  of  strangers  and  ene- 
mies :  on  this  occasion,  however,  they  receive  a  very 
specious  and  probable  colour  from  the  two  following 
circumstances,  the  only  ones  that  have  reached  our 
knowledge,  which  define  any  precise  sums,  or  convey 
any  distinct  idea.  Almost  at  the  same  period,  the 
bishop  of  Carthage,  from  a  society  less  opulent  than 
that  of  Rome,  collected  an  hundred  thousand  sester- 
ces, (above  eight  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  sterling,) 
on  a  sudden  call  of  charity  to  redeem  the  brethren  of 
Numidia,  who  had  been  carried  away  captives  by  the 
barbarians  of  the  desert."  About  an  hundred  years 
before  the  reign  of  Decius,  the  Roman  church  had  re- 
ceived, in  a  single  donation,  the  sum  of  two  hundred 
thousand  sesterces  from  a  stranger  of  Pontus,  who 
proposed  to  fix  his  residence  in  the  capital.1  These 
oblations,  for  the  most  part,  were  made  in  money  ;  nor 
was  the  society  of  christians  either  desirous  or  capable 
of  acquiring,  to  any  considerable  degree,  the  incum- 
brance of  landed  property.  It  had  been  provided  by 
several  laws,  which  were  enacted  with  the  same  de- 
sign as  our  statutes  of  mortmain,  that  no  real  estates 
should  be  given  or  bequeathed  to  any  corporate  body, 


q  Justin  Martyr,  Apolog.  Major,  c.  89.  TcrtuIIian,  Ar.olog,  c.  39. 
r  Irena'Us  ad.  Uteres.  L  iv.  c.  27,  34.  Origen  in  Num  Horn.  ii. 
Cyprian  rle  Unitat.  Eccles.  Constitul.  Aposlol.  I.  ii.  c.  34,35.  with  Die 
notes  of  Cotelerius.  The  Constitutions  introduce  this  divinr  pre- 
cept, hy  declaring  that  priests  are  as  much  above  kings,  as  the  soul  is 
above  the  body.  Among  the  lithable  articles,  they  enumerate  corn, 
wine,  oil,  and  wool.  On  this  interesting  subject,  consult  Prideaux's 
History  of  Tithes,  and  Fra  Paolo  delle  Materie  heneficiarie  ;  two 
writers  of  a  very  different  character. 

•  The  same  opinion  which  prevailed  about  the  year  one  thousand, 
was  productive  of  the  same  effects.  Most  of  the  donations  express 
their  motive,  "  appropinquante  mnndi  fine."  See  Mosheiin's  Ge- 
neral History  of  the  Church,  vol.  i.  p.  457. 

t  Turn  summa  cura  est  fratribus 
(Ut  sermo  testator  loquax,) 
OtTerre,  fundis  venditis, 
Sestertioruin  millia, 
Addicta  avorum  pra>dia 
Fttdis  sub  aiictionilms, 
Successor  exheres  gemic 
Sanctis  egeus  parentihus. 
H.m-  occuluntur  abditis 
Ecclesiarum  in  angulis, 
Et  sumina  pietas  creditur 
Nudare  dulces  libcros. 

Prudent,  srifi  irTtsawv.    Hymn.  2. 
The  subsequent  conduct  of  the  deacon  Laurence  only  proves  how 
proper  a  use  was  made  of  the  wealth  of  the  Roman  church  ;  it  was 
undoubtedly  very  considerable;  but  Fra  Paolo  (c.  3.)  appears  to  ex- 
aggerate, when  he  supposes,  that  the  successors  of  Commodus  were 
urged  to  persecute  the  christians  by  their  own  avarice,  or  that  of 
their  praUorian  prefects, 
u  Cyprian.  Epistol.  62. 
x  TcrtuIIian  dc  rrscstriptione,  c.20. 


without  either  a  special  privilege  or  a  particular  dis- 
pensation from  the  emperor  or  from  the  senate  ;  *  who 
were  seldom  disposed  to  grant  them  in  favour  of  a  sect, 
at  first  the  object  of  their  contempt,  and  at  last  of  their 
fears  and  jealousy.  A  transaction  however  is  related 
under  the  reign  of  Alexander  Severus,  which  discovers 
that  the  restraint  was  sometimes  eluded  or  suspended, 
and  that  the  christians  were  permitted  to  claim  and  to 
possess  lands  within  the  limits  of  Rome  itself.2  The 
progress  of  Christianity,  and  the  civil  confusion  of  the 
empire,  contributed  to  relax  the  severity  of  the  laws, 
and  before  the  close  of  the  third  century  many  consi- 
derable estates  were  bestowed  on  the  opulent  churches 
of  Rome,  Milan,  Carthage,  Antioch,  Alexandria,  and 
the  other  great  cities  of  Italy  and  the  provinces. 

The  bishop  was  the  natural  steward  of  Distribution  of 
the  church;  the  public  stock  was  in-  the  revenue, 
trusted  to  his  care  without  account  or  control ;  the 
presbyters  were  confined  to  their  spiritual  functions, 
and  the  more  dependent  order  of  deacons  was  solely 
employed  in  the  management  and  distribution  of  the 
ecclesiastical  revenue.1  If  we  may  give  credit  to  the 
vehement  declamations  of  Cyprian,  there  were  too 
many  among  his  African  brethren,  who,  in  the  execu- 
tion of  their  charge,  violated  every  precept,  not  only 
of  evangelic  perfection,  but  even  of  moral  virtue.  By 
some  of  these  unfaithful  stewards  the  riches  of  the 
church  were  lavished  in  sensual  pleasures,  by  others 
they  were  perverted  to  the  purposes  of  private  gain,  of 
fraudulent  purchases,  and  of  rapacious  usury .b  But  as 
long  as  the  contributions  of  the  christian  people  were 
free  and  unconstrained,  the  abuse  of  their  confidence 
could  not  be  very  frequent,  and  the  general  uses  to 
which  their  liberality  was  applied,  reflected  honour  on 
the  religious  society.  A  decent  portion  was  reserved 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  bishop  and  his  clergy;  a 
sufficient  sum  was  allotted  for  the  expenses  of  the  pub- 
lic worship,  of  which  the  feasts  of  love,  the  agapse,  as 
they  were  called,  constituted  a  very  pleasing  part.  The 
whole  remainder  was  the  sacred  patrimony  of  the  poor. 
According  to  the  discretion  of  the  bishop,  it  was  dis- 
tributed to  support  widows  and  orphans,  the  lame, 
the  sick,  and  the  aged  of  the  community;  to  com- 
fort strangers  and  pilgrims,  and  to  alleviate  the  mis- 
fortunes of  prisoners  and  captives,  more  especially 
when  their  sufferings  had  been  occasioned  by  their 
firm  attachment  to  the  cause  of  religion.0  A  gene- 
rous intercourse  of  charity  united  the  most  distant 
provinces,  and  the  smaller  congregations  were  cheer- 
fully assisted  by  the  alms  of  their  more  opulent  breth- 
ren.'1 Such  an  institution,  which  paid  less  regard  to 
the  merit  than  to  the  distress  of  the  object,  very  mate- 
rially conduced  to  the  progress  of  Christianity.  The 
pagans,  who  were  actuated  by  a  sense  of  humanity, 
while  they  derided  the  doctrines,  acknowledged  the 
benevolence,  of  the  new  sect.e  The  prospect  of  im- 
mediate relief  and  of  future  protection  allured  into  its 
hospitable  bosom  many  of  those  unhappy  persons 
whom  the  neglect  of  the  world  would  have  abandoned 
to  the  miseries  of  want,  of  sickness,  and  of  old  age. 
There  is  some  reason  to  believe,  that  great  numbers  of 
infants,  who,  according  to  the  inhuman  practice  of  the 
times,  had  been  exposed  by  their  parents,  weTe  fre- 
quently rescued  from  death,  baptized,  educated,  and 


y  Diocletian  gave  a  rescript,  which  is  only  a  declaration  of  the  old 
law ;  "  Collegium,  si  nullo  speciali  privilegio  subnixum  sit,  hseredlta- 
tem  capcre  non  posse,  dubium  non  est.''  Fra  Paolo  (c.  4.)  thinks 
that  these  regulations  had  been  much  neglected  since  the  reign  of 
Valerian. 

z  Hist.  August,  p.  131.    The  ground  had  been  public ;  and  was 
now  disputed  between  the  society  of  christians,  and  that  of  butchers, 
a  Constitut.  Apostol.  ii.  35. 

b  Cyprian  de  Lapsis,  p.  89.    Epistol.  G5.    The  charge  is  confirmed 
by  the  19th  and  SOtb  canon  of  the  council  of  [ltiberis. 
c  Seethe  apologies  of  Justin.  Tertullian,  &c. 

d  The  wealth  and  liberality  of  the  Romans  to  their  most  distant 
brethren  is  gratefully  celebrated  by  Dionysins  of  Corinth,  ap.  Euseb. 
1.  iv.  c.  23. 

c  See  Lucian  in  Peregrin.  Julian  (Epist.  49.;  seems  mortified,  thai 
the  christian  charity  maintains  not  onlj  their  own,  but  likewise  the 
heathen  poor. 
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maintained  by  the  piety  of  the  christians,  and  at  the 
expense  of  the  public  treasure.' 

Excommuni-  II.  It  is  the  undoubted  right  of  every 
cation.  society  to  exclude  from  its  communion 
and  benefits  such  among'  its  members  as  reject  or  vio- 
late those  regulations  which  have  been  established  by 
general  consent.  In  the  exercise  of  this  power,  the 
censures  of  the  christian  church  were  chiefly  directed 
against  scandalous  sinners,  and  particularly  those  who 
were  guilty  of  murder,  of  fraud,  or  of  incontinence  ; 
against  the  authors,  or  the  followers,  of  any  heretical 
opinions  which  had  been  condemned  by  the  judgment 
of  the  episcopal  order;  and  against  those  unhappy 
persons,  who,  whether  from  choice  or  from  compul- 
sion, had  polluted  themselves  after  their  baptism  by 
any  act  of  idolatrous  worship.  The  consequences  of 
excommunication  were  of  a  temporal  as  well  as  a 
spiritual  nature.  The  christian  against  whom  it  was 
pronounced,  was  deprived  of  any  part  in  the  oblations 
of  the  faithful.  The  ties  both  of  religious  and  of  pri- 
vate friendship  were  dissolved  :  he  found  himself  a 
profane  object  of  abhorrence  to  the  persons  whom  he 
the  most  esteemed,  or  by  whom  he  had  been  the  most 
tenderly  beloved ;  and  as  far  as  an  expulsion  from  a 
respectable  society  could  imprint  on  his  character  a 
mark  of  disgrace,  he  was  shunned  or  suspected  by  the 
generality  of  mankind.  The  situation  of  these  unfor- 
tunate exiles  was  in  itself  very  painful  and  melancholy; 
but,  as  it  usually  happens,  their  apprehensions  far  ex- 
ceeded their  sufferings.  The  benefits  of  the  christian 
communion  were  those  of  eternal  life,  nor  could  they 
erase  from  their  minds  the  awful  opinion,  that  to  those 
ecclesiastical  governors  by  whom  they  were  condemn- 
ed, the  Deity  had  committed  the  keys  of  hell  and  of 
paradise.  The  heretics,  indeed,  who  might  be  sup- 
ported by  the  consciousness  of  their  intentions,  and  by 
the  flattering  hope  that  they  alone  had  discovered  the 
true  path  of  salvation,  endeavoured  to  regain,  in  their 
separate  assemblies,  those  comforts,  temporal  as  well 
as  spiritual,  which  they  no  longer  derived  from  the 
great  society  of  christians.  But  almost  all  those  who 
had  reluctantly  yielded  to  the  power  of  vice  or  idolatry, 
were  sensible  of  their  fallen  condition,  and  anxiously 
desirous  of  being  restored  to  the  benefits  of  the  chris- 
tian communion. 

With  regard  to  the  treatment  of  these  penitents,  two 
opposite  opinions,  the  one  of  j  ustice,  the  other  of  mercy, 
divided  the  primitive  church.  The  more  rigid  and  in- 
flexible casuists  refused  them  for  ever,  and  without 
exception,  the  meanest  place  in  the  holy  community, 
which  they  had  disgraced  or  'deserted,  and  leaving 
them  to  the  remorse  of  a  guilty  conscience,  indulged 
them  only  with  a  faint  ray  of  hope,  that  the  contrition  of 
their  life  and  death  might  possibly  be  accepted  by  the 
Supreme  Being.s  A  milder  sentiment  was  embraced 
in  practice  as  well  as  in  theory,  by  the  purest  and  most 
respectable  of  the  Christian  churches.11  The  gates  of 
reconciliation  and  of  heaven  were  seldom  shut  against 
the  returning  penitent ;  but  a  severe  and  solemn  form 
of  discipline  was  instituted,  which,  while  it  served  to 
expiate  his  crime,  might  powerfully  deter  the  specta- 
tors from  the  imitation  of  his  example.  Humbled  by 
Public  ien  nc    a  Pu^^c  confession,  emaciated  by  fasting 

u  ic  penance.  an(j  cjotjie(j  m  sackcl0th,  the  penitent 

lay  prostrate  at  the  door  of  the  assembly,  imploring 
with  tears  the  pardon  of  his  offences,  and  soliciting 
the  prayers  of  the  faithful.'  If  the  fault  was  of  a  very 
heinous  nature,  whole  years  of  penance  were  esteemed 

I  Such,  at  least,  lias  been  the  laudable  conduct  of  more  modern 
missionaries,  under  the  same  circumstances.  AI>ove  three  thousand 
new-born  infants  are  annually  exposed  in  the  streets  of  Pekin.  See 
Le  Cointo  Memoires  sur  la  Chine,  and  the  Recherclies  sur  les  Chinois 
et  les  Egyptiens,  torn.  i.  p.  61. 

g  The  Monranists  and  the  Novatians,  who  adhered  to  this  opinion 
with  the  greatest  rigour  and  obstinacy,  found  themselves  at  last  in 
the  number  of  excommunicated  heretics.  See  the  learned  and  co- 
piuus  Mosheim,  Secul.  ii.  and  iii. 

h  Dionysius  ap.  Euseb.  iv.  23.    Cyprian,  de  Lapsis. 

i  Cave's  Primitive  Christianity,  part  iii.  c.  5.  The  admirers  of  an- 
tiquity regret  the  loss  of  this  public  penance. 


an  inadequate  satisfaction  to  the  divine  justice ;  and  it 
was  always  by  slow  and  painful  gradations  that  the 
sinner,  the  heretic,  or  the  apostate,  was  re-admitted  into 
the  bosom  of  the  church.  A  sentence  of  perpetual 
excommunication  was,  however,  reserved  for  some 
crimes  of  an  extraordinary  magnitude,  and  particularly 
for  the  inexcusable  relapses  of  those  penitents  who  had 
already  experienced  and  abused  the  clemency  of  their 
ecclesiastical  superiors.  According  to  the  circum- 
stances or  the  number  of  the  guilty,  the  exercise  of  the 
christian  discipline  was  varied  by  the  discretion  of  the 
bishops.  The  councils  of  Ancyra  and  Illiberis  were 
held  about  the  same  time,  the  one  in  Galatia,  the  other 
in  Spain  ;  but  their  respective  canons,  which  are  still 
extant,  seem  to  breathe  a  very  different  spirit.  The 
Galatian,  who  after  his  baptism  had  repeatedly  sacri- 
ficed to  idols,  might  obtain  his  pardon  by  a  penance  of 
seven  years ;  and  if  he  had  seduced  others  to  imitate 
his  example,  only  three  years  more  were  added  to  the 
term  of  his  exile.  But  the  unhappy  Spaniard,  who  had 
committed  the  same  offence,  was  deprived  of  the  hope 
of  reconciliation,  even  in  the  article  of  death  ;  and  his 
idolatry  was  placed  at  the  head  of  a  list: of  seventeen 
other  crimes,  against  which  a  sentence  no  less  terrible 
was  pronounced.  Among  these  we  may  distinguish 
the  inexpiable  guilt  of  calumniating  a  bishop,  a  pres- 
byter, or  even  a  deacon.-* 

The  well-tempered  mixture  of  libe-  The  dignity  of 
ralily  and  rigour,  the  judicious  dispen-  episcopal  govern- 
sation  of  rewards  and  punishments,  ac-  me,Jt' 
cording  to  the  maxims  of  policy  as  well  as  justice, 
constituted  the  human  strength  of  the  church.  The 
bishops,  whose  paternal  care  extended  itself  to  the 
government  of  both  worlds,  were  sensible  of  the  im- 
portance of  these  prerogatives,  and  covering  their  am- 
bition with  the  fair  pretence  of  the  love  of  order,  they 
were  jealous  of  any  rival  in  the  exercise  of  a  discipline 
so  necessary  to  prevent  the  desertion  of  those  troops 
which  had  enlisted  themselves  under  the  banner  of  the 
cross,  and  whose  numbers  every  day  became  more 
considerable.  From  the  imperious  declamations  of 
Cyprian,  we  should  naturally  conclude,  that  the  doc- 
trines of  excommunication  and  penance  formed  the 
most  essential  part  of  religion  ;  and  that  it  was  much 
less  dangerous  for  the  disciples  of  Christ  to  neglect 
the  observance  of  the  moral  duties,  than  to  despise  the 
censures  and  authority  of  their  bishops.  Sometimes 
we  might  imagine  that  we  were  listening  to  the  voice 
of  Moses,  when  he  commanded  the  earth  to  open,  and 
to  swallow  up,  in  consuming  flames,  the  rebellious  race 
which  refused  obedience  to  the  priesthood  of  Aaron ; 
and  we  should  sometimes  suppose  that  we  heard  a 
Roman  consul  asserting  the  majesty  of  the  republic, 
and  declaring  his  inflexible  resolution  to  enforce  the 
rigour  of  the  laws.  "  If  such  irregularities  are  suffered 
with  impunity,  (it  is  thus  that  the  bishop  of  Carthage 
chides  the  lenity  of  his  colleague,)  if  such  irregulari- 
ties are  suffered,  there  is  an  end  of  episcopal  vigour  ;k 
an  end  of  the  sublime  and  divine  power  of  governing 
the  church,  an  end  of  Christianity  itself."  Cyprian 
had  renounced  those  temporal  honours,  which  it  is 
probable  he  would  never  have  obtained ; 1  but  the  ac- 
quisition of  such  absolute  command  over  the  con- 
sciences and  understanding  of  a  congregation,  however 
obscure  or  despised  by  the  world,  is  more  truly  grateful 


j  See  in  Dupin,  Bihliotheque  Ecclesiaslique,  torn.  ii.  p.  304 — 3J3.  a 
short  but  rational  exposition  of  the  canons  of  those  councils,  which 
were  assembled  in  the  first  moments  of  tranquillity,  after  the  perse- 
cution of  Diocletian.  This  persecution  had  been  much  less  severely 
felt  in  Spain  than  ill  Galaiia  ;  a  difference  which  may,  in  some  mea- 
sure, account  for  the  contrast  of  their  regulations. 

k  Cyprian,  Epist.  G9. 

1  [This  supposition  seems  to  have  little  foundation  ;  the  birth  and 
talents  of  St.  Cyprian  would  lead  us  to  a  different  conclusion. 
Thascius  Cocilius  Cyprianus  Carthaginensis,  artis  oratoria'  profes- 
sione  clarus,  magnam  sihi  glorjam,  opes,  honores  acquisivit,  epulari. 
bus  ccenis  et  largis  dapibus  assuetus,  pretiosa  veste  ronspicuus,  auro 
atque  purpura  fulgens,  fasciitis  oblectatus  et  honoribus,  stipalus  cli- 
entium  cuneis.  frequeutiore  comitatu  officii  agminis  houestatus  ut 
ipsede  se  loquitur  in  Epistola  ad  Donalum.  (See  Dr.  Cave  Ilisl.  lit- 
lerar.  vol.  i.  p.  87.) — G-] 
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to  the  pride  of  the  human  heart,  than  the  possession  of 
the  most  despotic  power,  imposed  by  arms  and  conquest 
on  a  reluctant  people. 

Recapitulation  of  In  the  course  of  this  important,  though 
the  five  causes.  perhaps  tedious,  inquiry,  I  have  at- 
tempted to  display  the  secondary  causes  which  so 
efficaciously  assisted  the  truth  of  the  christian  religion. 
If  among-  these  causes  we  have  discovered  any  arti- 
ficial ornaments,  any  accidental  circumstances,  or  any 
mixture  of  error  and  passion,  it  cannot  appear  surpris- 
ing that  mankind  should  be  the  most  sensibly  affected 
by  such  motives  as  were  suited  to  their  imperfect  na- 
ture. It  was  by  the  aid  of  these  causes,  exclusive 
zeal,  the  immediate  expectation  of  another  world,  the 
claim  of  miracles,  the  practice  of  rigid  virtue,  and  the 
constitution  of  the  primitive  church,  that  Christianity 
spread  itself  with  so  much  success  in  the  Roman  em- 
pire. To  the  first  of  these  the  christians  were  indebted 
for  their  invincible  valour,  which  disdained  to  capitu- 
late with  the  enemy  whom  they  were  resolved  to  van- 
quish. The  three  succeeding  causes  supplied  their 
valour  with  the  most  formidable  arms.  The  last  of 
these  causes  united  their  courage,  directed  their  arms, 
and  gave  their  efforts  that  irresistible  weight,  which 
even  a  small  band  of  well-trained  and  intrepid  volun- 
teers has  so  often  possessed  over  an  undisciplined 
multitude,  ignorant  of  the  subject,  and  careless  of  the 
event  of  the  war.  In  the  various  religions  of  poly- 
Wcakuess  of  poly-  theism,  some  wandering  fanatics  of 
theism.  Egypt  and  Syria,  who  addressed  them- 

selves to  the  credulous  superstition  of  the  populace, 
were  perhaps  the  order  cf  priests  m  that  derived  their 
whole  support  and  credit  from  their  sacerdotal  profes- 
sion, and  were  very  deeply  affected  by  a  personal  con- 
cern for  the  safely  or  prosperity  of  their  tutelar  deities. 
The  ministers  of  polytheism,  both  in  Rome  and  in  the 
provinces,  were,  for  the  most  part,  men  of  a  noble 
birth,  and  of  an  affluent  fortune,  who  received  as  an 
honourable  distinction  the  care  of  a  celebrated  temple, 
or  of  a  public  sacrifice,  exhibited,  very  frequently  at 
their  own  expense,  the  sacred  games,"  and  with  cold 
indifference  performed  the  ancient  rites,  according  to 
the  laws  and  fashion  of  their  country.  As  they  were 
engaged  in  the  ordinary  occupations  of  life,  their  zeal 
and  devotion  were  seldom  animated  by  a  sense  of  in- 
terest, or  by  the  habits  of  an  ecclesiastical  character. 
Confined  to  their  respective  temples  and  cities,  they 
remained  without  any  connexion  of  discipline  or  go- 
vernment ;  and  whilst  they  acknowledged  the  supreme 
jurisdiction  of  the  senate,  of  the  college  of  pontiffs, 
and  of  the  emperor,  those  civil  magistrates  contented 
themselves  with  the  easy  task  of  maintaining,  in  peace 
and  dignity,  the  general  worship  of  mankind.  We 
have  already  seen  how  various,  how  loose,  and  how 
uncertain  were  the  religious  sentiments  of  polytheists. 
They  were  abandoned,  almost  without  control,  to  the 
natural  workings  of  a  superstitious  fancy.  The  acci- 
dental circumstances  of  their  life  and  situation  deter- 
mined the  object  as  well  as  the  degree  of  their  devo- 
tion; and  as  long  as  their  adoration  was  successfully 
prostituted  to  a  thousand  deities,  it  was  scarcely 
possible  that  their  hearts  could  be  susceptible  of  a  very 
sincere  or  lively  passion  for  any  of  them. 

When  Christianity  appeared  in  the 

rlie  scepticism  of         ,  ,  /.  .   J r    ,   .  - 

the  pa^an  world  world,  even  these  faint  and  imperfect 
proved  favourable  impressions  had  lost  much  of  their 
to  the  new  religion,  original  power.  Human  reason,  which 
by  its  unassisted  strength  is  incapable  of  perceiving 
the  mysteries  of  faith,  had  already  obtained  an  easy 


m  The  arts,  the  manners,  and  the  vices  of  the  priests  of  the  Syrian 
goddess,  are  very  humorously  described  by  Apuleius,  in  the  eighth 
book  of  his  Metamorphoses. 

n  The  office  of  Asiarch  was  of  this  nature,  and  it  is  frequently 
mentioned  in  Aristides,  the  Inscriptions,  &c.  It  was  annual  and 
elective.  None  hut  the  vainest  citizens  could  desire  the  honour; 
none  hut  the  most  wealthy  could  support  the  expense.  See  in  the 
Palres  Apostol.  torn.  ii.  p.  200.  with  how  much  indifference  Philip 
the  Asiarch  conducted  himseif  in  the  martyrdom  of  Polycarp.  There 
were  likewise  Bitliyniarclis,  Lyciarchs,  &c. 


triumph  over  the  folly  of  paganism  ;  and  when  Tertul- 
lian  or  Lactantius  employ  their  labours  in  exposing  its 
falsehood  and  extravagance,  they  are  obliged  to  tran- 
scribe the  eloquence  of  Cicero  or  the  wit  of  Lucian. 
The  contagion  of  these  sceptical  writings  had  been 
diffused  far  beyond  the  number  of  their  readers.  The 
fashion  of  incredulity  was  communicated  from  the 
philosopher  to  the  man  of  pleasure  or  business,  from 
the  noble  to  the  plebeian,  and  from  the  master  to  the 
menial  slave  who  waited  at  his  table,  and  who  eagerly 
listened  to  the  freedom  of  his  conversation.  On  public 
occasions  the  philosophic  part  of  mankind  affected  to 
treat  with  respect  and  decency  the  religious  institu- 
tions of  their  country  ;  but  their  secTet  contempt  pene- 
trated through  the  thin  and  awkward  disguise,  and 
even  the  people,  when  they  discovered  that  their  deities 
were  rejected  and  derided  by  those  whose  rank  or  un- 
derstanding they  were  accustomed  to  reverence,  were 
filled  with  doubts  and  apprehensions  concerning  the 
truth  of  those  doctrines,  to  which  they  had  yielded  the 
most  implicit  belief.  The  decline  of  ancient  prejudice 
exposed  a  very  numerous  portion  of  human  kind  to  the 
danger  of  a  painful  and  comfortless  situation.  A  state 
of  scepticism  and  suspense  may  amuse  a  few  inquisitive 
minds.  But  the  practice  of  superstition  is  so  congenial 
to  the  multitude,  that  if  they  are  forcibly  awakened, 
they  still  regret  the  loss  of  their  pleasing  vision.  Their 
love  of  the  marvellous  and  supernatural,  their  curiosity 
with  regard  to  future  events,  and  their  strong  propensity 
to  extend  their  hopes  and  fears  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
visible  world,  were  the  principal  causes  which  favoured 
the  establishment  of  polytheism.  So  urgent  on  the 
vulgar  is  the  necessity  of  believing,  that  the  fall  of  any 
system  of  mythology  will  most  probably  be  succeeded 
by  the  introduction  of  some  other  mode  of  superstition. 
Some  deities  of  a  more  recent  and  fashionable  cast 
might  soon  have  occupied  the  deserted  temples  of 
Jupiter  and  Apollo,  if,  in  the  decisive  moment,  the 
wisdom  of  Providence  had  not  interposed  a  genuine 
revelation,  fitted  to  inspire  the  most  rational  esteem 
and  conviction,  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  it  was  adorned 
with  all  that  could  attract  the  curiosity,  the  wonder, 
and  the  veneration  of  the  people.  In  their  actual  dis- 
position, as  many  were  almost  disengaged  from  their 
artificial  prejudices,  hut  equally  susceptible  and  de- 
sirous of  a  devout  attachment ;  an  object  much  less 
deserving  would  have  been  sufficient  to  fill  the  vacant 
place  in  their  hearts,  and  to  gratify  the  uncertain  eager- 
ness of  their  passions.  Those  who  are  inclined  to 
pursue  this  reflection,  instead  of  viewing  with  astonish- 
ment the  rapid  progress  of  Christianity,  will  perhaps 
be  surprised  that  its  success  was  not  still  more  rapid 
and  still  more  universal. 

It  has  been  observed,  with  truth  as  as  weli  as  the 
well  as  propriety,  that  the  conquests  of  peace  and  union 
Rome  prepared  and  facilitated  those  of  ofth.e  Roraaa 

i    ■    •     •  x       i  •    t  „  empire. 

Christianity.  In  the  second  chapter  of 
this  work  we  have  attempted  to  explain  in  what  man- 
ner the  most  civilized  provinces  of  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Africa,  were  united  under  the  dominion  of  one  sove- 
reign, and  gradually  connected  by  the  most  intimate 
ties  of  laws,  of  manners,  and  of  language.  The  Jews 
of  Palestine,  who  had  fondly  expected  a  temporal  de- 
liverer, gave  so  cold  a  reception  to  the  miracles  of  the 
divine  Prophet,0  that  it  was  found  unnecessary  to  pub- 
lish, or  at  least  to  preserve,  any  Hebrew  gospel.?  The 
authentic  histories  of  the  actions  of  Christ  were  com- 
posed in  the  Greek  language,  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  Jerusalem,  and  after  the  Gentile  converts 

o  [This  insensibility  was  not  so  great  as  Gibbon  seems  to  believe. 
A  great  number  of  Jews  were  converted  ;  eight  thousand  were 
baptized  in  two  days.  (Acts  of  Apost.  chap.  c.  v.  37—40.)  They 
formed  the  first  christian  church. —  G.] 

p  The  modern  critics  are  not  disposed  to  believe  what  the  fathers 
almost  unanimously  assert,  that  St.  Matthew  composed  a  Hebrew 
gospel,  of  which  only  the  Greek  translation  is  extant.  It  seems, 
however,  dangerous  to  reject  their  testimony. 

[There  are  strong  reasons  to  confirm  this  testimony.  Papias,  who 
was  contemporary  with  the  apostle  John,  says  positively  that  Mat- 
thew wrote  the  discourses  of  Jesus  Christ  in  Hebrew,  and  that  each 
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were  grown  extremely  numerous.'  As  soon  as  those 
histories  were  translated  into  the  Latin  tongue,  they 
were  perfectly  intelligible  to  all  the  subjects  of  Rome, 
excepting  only  to  the  peasants  of  Syria  and  Egypt, 
for  whose  benefit  particular  versions  were  afterwards 
made.  The  public  highways,  which  had  been  con- 
structed for  the  use  of  the  legions,  opened  an  easy 
passage  fc,  the  christian  missionaries  from  Damascus 
to  Corinth,  and  from  Italy  to  the  extremity  of  Spain 
or  Britain  ;  nor  did  those  spiritual  conquerors  encoun- 
ter any  of  the  obstacles  which  usually  retard  or  pre- 
vent the  introduction  of  a  foreign  religion  into  a  distant 
country.  There  is  the  strongest  reason  to  believe,  that 
before  the  rfiig,  is  of  Diocletian  and  Constantine,  the 
faith  of  Christ  ltr.d  beeq  preached  in  every  province, 
Historical  view  an^  '•'  **J  lne  great  cities  of  the  empire; 
of  (he  progress  but  the  foundations  of  the  several  con- 
of  Christianity  gregations,  the  numbers  of  the  faithful 
who  composed  them,  and  their  proportion  to  the  un- 
believing multitude,  are  now  buried  in  obscurity,  or 
disguised  by  fiction  and  declamation.  Such  imperfect 
circumstances,  however,  as  have  reached  our  know- 
ledge concerning  the  increase  of  the  christian  name  in 
Asia  and  Greece,  in  Egypt,  in  Italy,  and  in  the  west, 
we  shall  now  proceed  to  relate,  without  neglecting  the 
real  or  imaginary  acquisitions  which  lay  beyond  the 
frontiers  of  the  Roman  empire. 

T  .,  The  rich  provinces  that  pxtend  from 

in  IMG  6tlSt.  1 

the  Euphrates  to  the  Ionian  sea,  were 
the  principal  theatre  on  which  the  apostle  of  the  Gen- 
tiles displayed  his  zeal  and  piety.  The  seeds  of  the 
gospel,  which  he  had  scattered  in  a  fertile  soil,  were 
diligently  cultivated  by  his  disciples;  and  it  would 
seem  that,  during  the  two  first  centuries,  the  most 
considerable  body  of  christians  was  contained  within 
those  limits.  Among  the  societies  which  were  insti- 
tuted in  Syria,  none  were  more  ancient  or  more  illus- 
trious than  those  of  Damascus,  of  Berea  or  Aleppo, 
and  of  Antioch.  The  prophetic  introduction  of  the 
Apocalypse  has  described  and  immortalized  the  seven 
churches  of  Asia;  Ephesus,  Smyrna,  Pergamus, 
Thyatira,'  Sardes,  Laodicea,  and  Philadelphia;  and 
their  colonies  were  soon  diffused  over  that  populous 
country.  In  a  very  early  period,  the  islands  of  Cy- 
prus and  Crete,  the  provinces  of  Thrace  and  Mace- 
donia, gave  a  favourable  reception  to  the  new  religion  ; 
and  christian  republics  were  soon  founded  in  the  cities 
of  Corinth,  of  Sparta,  and  of  Athens.*  The  antiquity 
of  the  Greek  and  Asiatic  churches  allowed  a  sufficient 
space  of  time  for  their  increase  and  multiplication,  and 
even  the  swarms  of  Gnostics  and  other  heretics  serve 
to  display  the  flourishing  condition  of  the  orthodox 
church,  since  the  appellation  of  heretics  has  always 


one  interpreted  it  as  lie  could.  This  Hehrew  was  the  Syrio-cbaldaic 
dialect,  then  in  use  at  Jerusalem  :  Origen,  St.  Ireneus.  Eusehius.  St  Je- 
rome, ami  St.  Epiphanius.  confirm  this  account.  Jesus  Christ  himself 
preached  in  Syrio-cbaldaic.  This  is  proved  hy  many  words  which 
he  used,  and  which  the  evangelists  have  carefully  translated.  St. 
Paul,  when  haranguing  the  Jews,  made  use  of  the  same  language. 
(Acts  of  the  Apostles,  chap.  20.  v.  2.— chap.  17.  v.  4.— chap.  26.  v.  14.) 
The  opinions  of  some  critics  are  of  little  avail  against  incontroverti- 
ble testimony,  hesides,  their  principal  ohjection  is,  that  St.  Matthew 
quotes  from  the  Old  Testament,  according  to  the  Greek  version  of 
the  septuagint ;  hut  they  are  not  correct,  for  of  the  ten  quotations 
which  are  found  In  his  gospol,  seven  are  evidently  taken  from  the 
Hehrew  text,  and  the  other  three  do  not  differ  from  it, — hesides, 
these  last  are  not  literal  citations.  St.  Jerome  says  positively  con- 
cerning a  copy  of  this  gospel,  which  lie  hail  seen  in  the  lihrary  at  Co- 
sarea,  that  the  citations  were  made  in  Hehrew.  (in  Catal.)  More 
modern  critics,  among  others  Michaelis,  express  no  doubt  upon  this 
question.  The  Greek  version  appears  to  have  been  made  in  the  time 
of  the  Apostles,  as  St.  Jerome  and  St.  Augustine  affirm,  perhaps 
even  by  one  of  them. —  OA 

q  Under  the  reigns  of  Nero  and  Domitian,  and  in  the  cities  of 
Alexandria,  Antioch,  Rome,  and  Ephesus.  See  Mill.  Prolegomena 
ad.  Nov.  Testament,  and  Dr.  Lardner's  fair  and  extensive  collection, 
vol.  xv. 

r  The  Alogians  (Epiphanius  de  Haeres.  61.)  disputed  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  Apocalypse,  because  the  church  of  Thyatira  was  not  yet 
founded.  Epiphanius,  who  allows  the  fact,  extricates  himself  from 
the  difficulty  by  ingeniously  supposing,  that  St.  John  wrote  in  the 
spirit  of  prophecy.    See  Aban7.it  Discours  sur  I'Apocalypse. 

«  The  epistles  of  Ignatius  and  Dionysius  (ap.  Euseb.  IV-..23.)  point 
out  many  churches  in  Asia  and  Greece.  That  of  Athens  seems  to 
have  been  one  of  the  least  flourishing. 
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been  applied  to  the  less  numerous  party.  To  theso 
domestic  testimonies  we  may  add  the  confession,  the 
complaints,  and  the  apprehensions  of  the  gentiles 
themselves.  From  the  writings  of  Lucian,  a  philoso- 
pher who  had  studied  mankind,  and  who  describes 
their  manners  in  the  most  lively  colours,  we  may 
learn,  that,  under  the  reign  of  Commddus,  his  native 
country  of  Pontus  was  filled  with  Epicureans  and 
christians}  Within  fourscore  years  after  the  death  of 
Christ,"  the  humane  Pliny  laments  the  magnitude  of 
the  evil  which  he  vainly  attempted  to  eradicate.  In 
his  very  curious  epistle  to  the  emperor  Trajan,  he  af- 
firms, that  the  temples  were  almost  deserted,  that  the 
sacred  victims  scarcely  found  any  purchasers,  and  that 
the  superstition  had  not  only  infected  the  cities,  but 
had  even  spread  itself  into  the  villages  and  the  open 
country  of  Pontus  and  Bithynia.T 

Without  descending  into  a  minute  The  church  of 
scrutiny  of  the  expressions,  or  of  the  Antioch. 
motives,  of  those  writers  who  either  celebrate  or  la- 
ment the  progress  of  Christianity  in  the  east,  it  may 
in  general  be  observed,  that  none  of  them  have  left  us 
any  grounds  from  whence  a  just  estimate  might  be 
formed  of  the  real  numbers  of  the  faithful  in  those 
provinces.  One  circumstance,  however,  has  been  for- 
tunately preserved,  which  seems  to  cast  a  more  dis- 
tinct light  on  this  obscure  but  interesting  subject.  Un- 
der the  reign  of  Theodosius,  after  Christianity  had  en- 
joyed, during  more  than  sixty  years,  (lie  sunshine  of  im- 
perial favour.  nnr-ient  and  illustrious  church  of  An- 
tioch consisted  >i  one  hundred  thousand  persons,  three 
thousand  of  whutti  were  flMiported  out  of  the  public 
oblations.1  The  spien  i  ind  dignity  of  the  queen 
of  the  east,  the  acknowledges  populousness  of  Ca;sa- 
rea,  Seleucia,  and  Alexandria,  and  the  destruction  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  souls  in  the  earth- 
quake which  afflicted  Antioch  under  the  elder  Justin,* 
are  so  many  convincing  proofs  that  the  whole  number 
of  its  inhabitants  was  not  less  than  half  a  million,  and 
that  the  christians,  however  multiplied  by  zeal  and 
power,  did  not  exceed  a  fifth  part  of  that  great  city. 
H  ow  different  a  proportion  must  we  adopt  when  we 
compare  the  persecuted  with  the  triumphant  church, 
the  west  with  the  East,  remote  villages  with  populous 
towns,  and  countries  recently  converted  to  the  faith, 
with  the  place  where  the  believers  first  received  the 
appellation  of  Christians!  It  must  not,  however,  be 
dissembled,  that,  in  another  passage,  Chrysostom,  to 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  this  useful  information, 
computes  the  multitude  of  the  faithful  as  even  supe- 
rior to  that  of  the  Jews  and  pagans.2  But  the  solution 
of  this  apparent  difficulty  is  easy  and  obvious.  The 
eloquent  preacher  draws  a  parallel  between  the  civil 
and  the.  ecclesiastical  constitution  of  Antioch  ;  be- 
tween the  list  of  christians  who  had  acquired  heaven 
by  baptism,  and  the  list  of  citizens  who  had  a  right  to 
share  the  public  liberality.  Slaves,  strangers,  and  in- 
fants were  comprised  in  the  former ;  they  were  ex- 
cluded from  the  latter. 

The  extensive  commerce  of  Alexan-     Jn  E 
dria,  and  its    proximity  to  Palestine,  ' 
gave  an  easy  entrance  to  the  new  religion.    It  was  at 
first  embraced  by  great  numbers  of  the  Therapeutae,  or 
Essenians  of  the  lake  Mareotis,  a  Jewish  sect  which 
had  abated  much  of  its  reverence  for  the  Mosaic  cere- 


t  Lucian  in  Alexandro,  c.  25.  Christianity,  however,  must  have 
been  very  unequally  diffused  over  Pontus;  since,  in  the  middle  of 
the  third  century  there  were  no  more  than  seventeen  believers  in  the 
extensive  diocese  of  Neo*Ca>sarea.  See  M.  de  Tillemont.  Memoire9 
Ecclesiast.  torn.  iv.  p.  675.  from  Basil  and  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  who 
were  themselves  natives  of  Cappadocia. 

u  According  to  the  ancients,  Jesus  Christ  suffered  under  the  con- 
sulship of  the  two  Gemini,  in  the  year  29  of  our  present  era,  Pliny 
was  sent  into  Rithynia  (according  to  Pagi)  in  the  year  110. 

v  Plin.  Epist.  x.  97.  i 

x  Chrysostom.  Opera,  tom.vii.  p.  658,  810. 

y  John  Malela.  torn.  ii.  p.  144.  He  draws  the  same  conclusion 
with  regard  to  the  populousness  of  Antioch. 

z  Chrysostom,  torn.  i.  592.  I  am  indebted  for  these  passages, 
though  not  for  my  inference,  to  the  learned  Dr.  Lardner.  Credibil- 
ity of  the  Gospel  History,  vol.  xii.  p.  370. 
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monies.  The  austere  life  of  theEssenians,theirfastsand 
excommunications,  the  community  of  goods,  the  love 
of  celibacy,  their  zeal  for  martyrdom,  and  the  warmth 
thoucrh  not  the  purity  of  their  faith,  already  offered  a 
very  lively  image  of  the  primitive  discipline.*  It  was  in 
the  school  of  Alexandria  that  the  christian  theology  ap- 
pears to  have  assumed  a  regular  and  scientifical  form  ; 
and  when  Hadrian  visited  Egypt,  he  found  achurch  com- 
posed of  Jews  and  of  Greeks,  sufficiently  important  to 
attract  the  notice  of  that  inquisitive  prince.b  But  the 
progress  of  Christianity  was  for  a  long  time  confined 
within  the  limits  of  a  single  city,  which  was  itself  a 
foreign  colony,  and  till  the  close  of  the  second  cen- 
tury the  predecessors  of  Demetrius  were  the  only 
prelates  of  the  Egyptian  church.  Three  bishops  were 
consecrated  by  the  hands  of  Demetrius,  and  the  num- 
ber was  increased  to  twenty  by  his  successor  Hera- 
clas.c  The  body  of  the  natives,  a  people  distinguished 
by  a  sullen  inflexibility  of  temper,"1  entertained  the  new 
doctrine  with  coldness  and  reluctance  :  and  even  in  the 
time  of  Origen,  it  was  rare  to  meet  with  an  Egyptian 
who  had  surmounted  his  early  prejudices  in  favour  of 
the  sacred  animals  of  his  country. e  As  soon,  indeed, 
as  Christianity  ascended  the  throne,  the  zeal  of  those 
barbarians  obeyed  the  prevailing  impulsation ;  the 
cities  were  filled  with  bishops,  and  the  deserts  of  The- 
bais  swarmed  with  hermits. 

X  Rome  ^  perpetual  stream  of  strangers  and 
provincials  flowed  into  the  capacious 
bosom  of  Rome.  Whatever  was  strange  or  odious, 
whoever  was  guilty  or  suspected,  might  hope,  in  the 
obscurity  of  thaf  immense  capital,  to  elude  the  vigil- 
ance of  the  law.  In  such  a  various  conflux  of  nations, 
every  teacher,  either  of  truth  or  of  falsehood,  every 
founder,  whether  of  a  virtuous  or  criminal  association, 
might  easily  multiply  his  disciples  or  accomplices. 
The  christians  of  Rome,  at  the  time  of  the  accidental 
persecution  of  Nero,  are  represented  by  Tacitus  as  al- 
ready amounting  to  a  very  great  multitude/  and  the 
language  of  that  g-reat  historian  is  almost  similar  to  the 
style  employed  by  Livy,  when  he  relates  the  intro- 
duction and  the  suppression  of  the  rites  of  Bacchus. 
After  the  Bacchanals  had  awakened  the  severity  of  the 
senate,  it  was  likewise  apprehended  that  a  very  great 
multitude,  as  it  were  another  people,  had  been  initiated 
into  those  abhorred  mysteries.  A  more  careful  inqui- 
ry soon  demonstrated,  that  the  offenders  did  not  exceed 
seven  thousand  ;  a  number  indeed  sufficiently  alarming, 
when  considered  as  the  object  of  public  justice.6  It  is 
with  the  same  candid  allowance  that  we  should  inter- 
pret the  vague  expressions  of  Tacitus,  and  in  a  former 
instance  of  Pliny,  when  they  exaggerate  the  crowds 
of  deluded  fanatics  who  had  forsaken  the  established 
worship  of  the  gods.  The  church  of  Rome  was  un- 
doubtedly the  first  and  most  populous  of  the  empire; 
and  we  are  possessed  of  an  authentic  record  which  at- 
tests the  state  of  religion  in  that  city  about  the  middle 
of  the  third  century,  and  after  a  peace  of  thirty-eight 
years.  The  clergy,  at  that  time,  consisted  of  a  bishop, 
forty-six  presbyters,  seven  deacons,  as  many  sub-dea- 
cons, forty-two  acolythes,  and  fifty  readers,  exorcists, 


a  Basnage.  Histoire  des  Juifs,  1.2.  c.  20— 23.  lias  examined  with 
the  most  critical  accuracy,  the  curious  treatise  of  Philo,  which  de- 
scribes the  Therapcuta?.  By  proving  that  it  was  composed  as  early 
as  the  lime  of  Augustus,  Basnage  has  demonstrated,  in  spile  of  Euse- 
bius  (I.  ii.  c.  17.)  and  a  crowd  of  modern  catholics,  that  the  Thera- 
petitae  were  neither  christians  nor  monks.  It  still  remains  probable 
that  they  changed  their  name,  preserved  their  manners,  adopted 
some  new  articles  of  faith,  and  gradually  became  the  fathers  of  the 
Egyptian  Ascetics. 

b  See  a  letter  of  Hadrian,  in  the  Augustan  History,  p.  245. 

c  For  the  succession  of  Alexandrian  bishops,  consult  Renaudot's 
History,  p.  24,  &c.  This  curious  fact  is  preserved  by  the  patriarch 
Eutyciiius.  (  Annal.  torn.  i.  p.  334,  Vers.  Pocock.)  and  its  internal 
evidence  would  alone  he  a  sufficient  answer  lo  all  the  objections 
whirli  Bishop  Pearson  has  urged  in  the  Vindicia;  Ignatiante. 

d  Ammian.  Marcellin.  xxii.  16. 

e  Origen  contra  Celsum,  1.  i.  p.  40. 

f  Ingens  multitude)  is  the  expression  of  Tacitus,  xv.  44. 

g  T.  Liv.  xxxix.  13, 15 — 17.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  horror  and 
consternation  of  the  senate  on  the  discovery  of  the  Bacchanalians, 
whose  depravity  is  describeil,and  perhaps  exaggerated,  by  Livy. 


and  porters.  The  number  of  widows,  of  the  infirm, 
and  of  the  poor,  who  were  maintained  by  the  oblations 
of  the  faithful,  amounted  to  fifteen  hundred.11  From 
reason,  as  well  as  from  the  analogy  of  Antioch,  we 
may  venture  to  estimate  the  christians  of  Rome  at  about 
fifty  thousand.  The  populousness  of  that  great  capital 
cannot  perhaps  be  exactly  ascertained  ;  but  the  most 
modest  calculation  will  not  surely  reduce  it  lower  than 
a  million  of  inhabitants,  of  whom  Christians  might 
constitute  at  the  most  a  twentieth  part.' 

The  western  provincials  appeared  to  rn  Africa  and 
have  derived  the  knowledge  of  christian-  the  western  pro- 
ity  from  the  same  source  which  had  dif-  vlnces- 
fused  among  them  the  language,  the  sentiments,  and 
the  manners  of  Rome.  In  this  more  imporlant  circum- 
stance, Africa,  as  well  as  Gaul,  was  gradually  fashion- 
ed to  the  imitation  of  the  capital.  Yet  notwithstand- 
ing the  many  favourable  occasions  which  might  invite 
the  Roman  missionaries  to  visit  the  Latin  provinces,  it 
was  late  before  they  passed  either  the  sea  or  the  Alps  ;k 
nor  can  we  discover  in  those  great  countries  any  assur- 
ed traces,  either  of  faith  or  of  persecution  that  ascend 
higher  than  the  reign  of  the  Antonines.1  The  slow  pro- 
gress of  the  gospel  in  the  cold  climate  of  Gaul,  was 
extremely  different  from  the  eagerness  with  which  it 
seems  to  have  been  received  on  the  burning  sands  of 
Africa.  The  African  christians  soon  formed  one  of  the 
principal  members  of  the  primitive  church.  The  prac- 
tice introduced  into  that  province,  of  appointing  bishops 
to  the  most  inconsiderable  towns,  and  very  frequently 
to  the  most  obscure  villages,  contributed  to  multiply 
the  splendour  and  importance  of  their  religious  socie- 
ties, which  during  the  course  of  the  third  century  were 
animated  by  the  zeal  of  Tertullian,  directed  by  the  abi- 
lities of  Cyprian,  and  adorned  by  the  eloquence  of 
Lactantius.  But  if,  on  the  contrary,  we  turn  our  eyes 
towards  Gaul,  we  must  content  ourselves  with  discov- 
ering, ia  the  time  of  Marcus  Antoninus,  the  feeble  and 
united  congregations  of  Lyons  and  Vienna;  and  even 
as  late  as  the  reign  of  Decius,  we  are  assured,  that  in  a 
few  cities  only,  Aries,  Narbonne,  Thoulouse,  Limoges, 
Clermont,  Tours,  and  Paris,  some  scattered  churches 
were  supported  by  the  devotion  of  a  small  number  of 
christians."1  Silence  is  indeed  very  consistent  with 
devotion,  but  as  it  is  seldom  compatible  with  zeal,  we 
may  perceive  and  lament  the  languid  state  of  Christian- 
ity in  those  provinces  which  had  exchanged  the  Celtic 
for  the  Latin  tongue;  since  they  did  not,  during  the 
three  first  centuries,  give  birth  to  a  single  ecclesiastical 
writer.  From  Gaul,  which  claimed  a  just  pre-eminence 
of  learning  and  authority  over  all  the  countries  on  this 
side  of  the  Alps,  the  light  of  the  gospel  was  more 
faintly  reflected  on  the  remote  provinces  of  Spain  and 
Britain;  and  if  we  may  credit  the  vehement  assertions 
of  Tertullian,  they  had  already  received  the  first  rays 
of  the  faith,  when  he  addressed  his  apology  to  the 
magistrates  of  the  emperor  Severus."    But  the  obscure 


h  Eusebius,  1.  vi.  c.  43.  The  Latin  translator  (M.  de  Valois)  has 
thought  proper  to  reduce  the  number  of  presbyters  lo  forty-four. 

i  This  proportion  of  the  presbyters  and  of  the  poor,  to  the  rest  of 
the  people,  was  originally  fixed  by  Burnet,  (Travels  into  Italy,  p. 
168.)  and  is  approved  by  Moyle.  (Vol.  ii.  p.  151.)  They  were  both 
unacquainted  with  the  passage  of  Chrysostom,  which  converts  their 
conjecture  almost  into  a  fact. 

k  Serius  trans  Alpcs,  religione  Dei  suscepta.  Sulpicius  Severus,  1. 
ii.  These  were  the  celebrated  martyrs  of  Lyons.  See  Eusebius,  v. 
i.  Tillemont,  Mem.  Ecclesiast.  torn.  ii.  p.  316.  According  to  the 
Donatists,  whose  assertion  is  confirmed  by  the  tacit  acknowledg- 
ment of  Augustin,  Africa  was  the  last  of  the  provinces  which  re- 
ceived the  gospel.    Tillemont,  Mem.  Ecclesiast.  lorn.  i.  p.  754. 

1  Turn  primum  intra  Galiias  mariyria  visa.  Sulp.  Severus,  1.  ii. 
With  regard  to  Africa,  see  Tertullian  ad  Scapulam,  c.  3.  It  is  ima- 
gined that  the  Scyllitan  martyrs  were  the  first  (Acta  Sincera  Ruinart. 
p.  34.)  One  of  the  adversaries  of  Apuleius  seems  to  have  been  a 
christian.    Apolog.  p.  496,  497.  edit.  Delphin. 

m  Itarre  in  aliquihus  civitatibus  ecclesia\  paucorum  Cbristianorum 
devotione,  resurgerent.  Acta  Sincera,  p.  140.  Gregory  of  Tours,  I.  i. 
c.  28.  Mosheim,  p.  207,449.  There  is  some  reason  to  believe,  that, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century,  the  extensive  dioceses  of 
Liege,  of  Treves,  am!  of  Cologne,  composed  a  single  bishopric,  which 
had  been  very  recently  founded.  See  Mcmoircs  cle  Tillemont,  torn, 
vi.  part.  i.  p.  43,  41 1. 

n  The  date  of  Tertullian's  Apology  ia  fixed,  in  a  dissertation  of 
Mosheim,  to  the  year  193 
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and  imperfect  origin  oftlie  western  churches  of  Europe 
has  been  so  negligently  recorded,  that  if  we  would  re- 
late the  time  and  manner  of  their  foundation,  we  must 
supply  the  silence  of  antiquity  by  those  legends  which 
avarice  or  superstition  long  afterwards  dictated  to  the 
monks  in  the  lazy  gloom  of  their  convents.0  Of  these 
holy  romances,  that  of  the  apostle  St.  James  can  alone, 
by  its  single  extravagance,  deserve  to  be  mentioned. 
From  a  peaceful  fisherman  of  the  lake  of  Gennesareth, 
he  was  transformed  into  a  valorous  knight,  who  charg- 
ed at  the  head  of  the  Spanish  chivalry  in  their  battles 
against  the  Moors.  The  gravest  historians  have 
celebrated  his  exploits ;  the  miraculous  shrine  of 
Compostella  displayed  his  power;  and  the  sword  of  a 
military  order,  assisted  by  the  terrors  of  the  inquisition, 
was  sufficient  to  remove  every  objection  of  profane 
criticism.1" 

Beyond  the  limits  The  progress  of  Christianity  was  not 
of  the  Roman  em-  confined  to  the  Roman  empire  ;  and  ac- 
P're-  cording  to  the  primitive  fathers,  who 

interpret  facts  by  prophecy,  the  new  religion,  within  a 
century  after  the  death  of  its  divine  author,  had  already 
visited  every  part  of  the  Globe.  "There  exists  not," 
says  Justin  Martyr,  "  a  people,  whether  Greek  or 
barbarian,  or  any  other  race  of  men,  by  whatsoever 
appellation  or  manners  they  may  be  distinguished, 
however  ignorant  of  arts  or  agriculture,  whether  they 
dwell  under  tents,  or  wander  about  in  covered  waggons, 
among  whom  prayers  are  not  offered  up  in  the  name 
of  a  crucified  Jesus  to  the  Father  and  Creator  of  all 
things."4  But  this  splendid  exaggeration,  which  even 
at  present  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  reconcile 
with  the  real  state  of  mankind,  can  be  considered  only 
as  the  rash  sally  of  a  devout  but  careless  writer,  the 
measure  of  whose  belief  was  regulated  by  that  of  his 
wishes.  But  neither  the.  belief  nor  the  wishes  of  the 
fathers,  can  alter  the  truth  of  history.  It  will  still 
remain  an  undoubted  fact,  that  the  barbarians  of  Scythia 
and  Germany,  who  afterwards  subverted  the  Roman 
monarchy,  were  involved  in  the  darkness  of  paganism; 
and  that  even  the  conversion  of  Iberia,  of  Armenia,  or 
of  jEthiopia,  was  not  attempted  with  any  degree  of 
success  till  the  sceptre  was  in  the  hands  of  an  orthodox 
emperor/  Before  that  time,  the  various  accidents  of 
war  and  commerce  might  indeed  diffuse  an  imperfect 
knowledge  of  the  gospel  among  the  tribes  of  Caledonia,' 
and  among  the  borderers  of  the  Rhine,  the  Danube,  and 
the  Euphrates.'  Beyond  the  last-mentioned  river, 
Edessa  was  distinguished  by  a  firm  and  early  adherence 
to  the  faith."  From  Edessa  the  principles  of  Christian- 
ity were  easily  introduced  into  the  Greek  and  Syrian 
cities  which  obeyed  the  successors  of  Artaxerxes  ;  but 
they  do  not  appear  to  have  made  any  deep  impression 
on  the  minds  of  the  Persians,  whose  religious  system, 
by  the  labours  of  a  well-disciplined  order  of  priests, 

o  In  the  fifteenth  century,  there  were  few  who  had  either  inclina- 
tion or  courage  to  question,  whether  Joseph  of  Arirnathea  founded 
the  monastery  of  Glastonbury,  and  whether  Dionysius  the  Areopa- 
gite  preferred  the  residence  of  Paris  to  that  of  Athens. 

p  The  stupendous  metamorphosis  was  performed  in  the  ninth  cen- 
tury. See  Mariana,  (Hist.  Hispan.  I.  vii.  c.  13.  torn.  i.  p.  285.  edit. 
Hag.  Coin.  1733.)  who,  in  every  sense,  imitates  Livy.and  the  honest 
detection  of  the  legend  of  St.  James  by  Dr.  Geddes,  Miscellanies,  vol. 
ii.  p.  221. 

q  Justin  Martyr,  Dialog,  cum  Tryphon.  p.  341.  IrenaMis  adv. 
Hseres.  I.  i.  c.  10.    Tertullian  ad  Jnd.  6.7.    See  Mosheim,  p.  203. 

r  See  the  fourth  century  of  Mosheim's  History  of  the  Church. 
Many,  though  very  confused  circumstances,  that  relate  to  the  con- 
version of  Itieria  and  Armenia,  may  he  found  in  Moses  of  Chorene, 
1.  ii.  c.  78—89. 

■  According  to  Tertullian,  the  christian  faith  had  penetrated  into 
parts  of  Britain  inaccessible  to  the  Roman  arms.  About  a  century 
afterwards,  Ossian,  the  son  of  Fingal,  \ssaid  to  have  disputed,  in  his 
extreme  old  age,  with  one  of  the  foreign  missionaries,  and  the  dispute 
is  still  extant,  in  verse,  and  in  the  Erse  language.  See  Mr.  Macpher- 
son's  Dissertation  on  the  Antiquity  of  Ossian's  Poems,  p.  10. 

t  The  Goths,  who  ravished  Asia  in  the  reign  of  Gallienus,  carried 
away  great  nu  in  tiers  of  captives ;  some  of  whom  were  christians,  and 
became  missionaries.  See  Tillemont,  Memoires  Ecclesiast.  torn.  iv. 
p.  44. 

n  The  legend  of  Ahgarus,  fabulous  as  it  is,  affords  a  decisive  proof, 
that  many  years  before  Eusebius  wrote  his  history,  the  greatest  part 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Edessa  had  embraced  Christianity.  Their  ri- 
vals, the  citizens  of  Carrhte,  adhered,  on  the  contrary,  to  the  cause 
of  paganism,  as  late  as  the  sixth  century. 


had  been  constructed  with  much  more  art  and  solidity 
than  the  uncertain  mythology  of  Greece  and  Rome.* 

From  this  impartial  though  imperfect  General  propor- 
survey  of  the  progress  of  Christianity,  it  t ion  of  christians 
may  perhaps  seem  probable,  that  the  on(1  P°ga"8- 
number  of  its  proselytes  has  been  excessively  magni- 
fied by  fear  on  the  one  side,  and  by  devotion  on  the 
other.  According  to  the  irreproachable  testimony  of 
Origen,y  the  proportion  of  the  faithful  was  very  incon- 
siderable, when  compared  with  the  multitude  of  an 
unbelieving  world  ;  but,  as  we  are  left  without  any 
distinct  information,  it  is  impossible  to  determine,  and 
it  is  difficult  even  to  conjecture,  the  real  numbers  of 
the  primitive  Christians.  The  most  favourable  calcu- 
lation, however,  that  can  be  deduced  from  the  examples 
of  Antioch  and  of  Rome,  will  not  permit  us  to  imagine 
lhat  more  than  a  twentieth  part  of  the  subjects  of  the 
empire  had  enlisted  themselves  under  the  banner  of  Ihe 
cross  before  the  important  conversion  of  Constantine. 
But  their  habits  of  faith,  of  zeal,  and  of  union,  seemed 
to  multiply  their  numbers  ;  and  the  same  causes  which 
contributed  to  their  future  increase,  served  to  render 
their  actual  strength  more  apparent  and  more  formid- 
able. 

Such  is  the  constitution  of  civil  socie-  whether  the  first 
ty,  that  whilst  a  few  persons  are  distin-  christians  were 
guished  by  riches,  by  honours,  and  by  mean  and  "S"0' 
knowledge,  the  body  of  the  people  is 
condemned  to  obscurity,  ignorance,  and  poverty.  The 
christian  religion,  which  addressed  itself  to  the  whole 
human  race,  must  consequently  collect  a  far  greater 
number  of  proselytes  from  the  lower  than  fnm  the 
superior  ranks  of  life.  This  innocent  and  natural  cir- 
cumstance has  been  improved  into  a  very  odious  impu- 
tation, which  seems  to  be  less  strenuously  denied  by 
the  apologists,  than  it  is  urged  by  the  adversaries,  of 
the  faith;  that  the  new  sect  of  christians  was  almost 
entirely  composed  of  the  dregs  of  the  populace,  of 
peasants  and  mechanics,  of  boys  and  women,  of  beg- 
gars and  slaves,  the  last  of  whom  might  sometimes 
introduce  the  missionaries  into  the  rich  and  noble 
families  to  which  they  belonged.  These  obscure 
teachers  (such  was  the  charge  of  malice  and  infidelity) 
are  as  mute  in  public  as  they  are  loquacious  and  dog- 
matical in  private.  Whilst  they  cautiously  avoid  the 
dangerous  encounter  of  philosophers,  they  mingle  with 
the  rude  and  illiterate  crowd,  and  insinuate  themselves 
into  those  minds,  whom  their  age,  their  sex,  or  their 
education,  has  the  best  disposed  to  receive  the  impres- 
sion of  superstitious  terrors.2 

This  unfavourable  picture,  though  not  Some  excepti0„g 
devoid  of  a  faint  resemblance,  betrays,  with  regard  to 
by  its  dark  colouring  and  distorted  fea-  learmng: 
tures,  the  pencil  of  an  enemy.  As  the  humble  faith 
of  Christ  diffused  itself  through  the  world,  it  was  em- 
braced by  several  persons  who  derived  some  conse- 
quence from  the  advantages  of  nature  or  fortune.  Aris- 
tides,  who  presented  an  eloquent  apology  to  the  empe- 
ror Hadrian,  was  an  Athenian  philosopher.*  Justin 
Martyr  had  sought  divine  knowledge  in  the  schools 
of  Zeno,  of  Aristotle,  of  Pythagoras,  and  of  Plato, 
before  he  fortunately  was  accosted  by  the  old  man,  or 
rather  the  angel,  who  turned  his  attention  to  the  study 
of  the  Jewish  prophets.0  Clemens  of  Alexandria  had 
acquired  much  various  reading  in  the  Greek,  and  Ter- 
tullian in  the  Latin,  language.  Julius  Africanus  and 
Origen  possessed  a  very  considerable  share  of  the 


i  According  to  Bardesanes,  (ap.  Etiseh.  Prnppar.  Evangel.)  there 
were  some  christians  in  Persia  before  the  end  of  the  second  century. 
In  the  time  of  Constantine  (see  his  Epistle  to  Sapor.  Vit.  I.  iv.  c.  13.) 
thev  composed  ft  flourishing  church.  Consult  Heausohre.  Hist.  Cri- 
tique de  Manichcisme,  torn.  i.  p.  180.  and  the  Bibliotheca  Orientalis 
of  Assemani. 

y  Origen  contra  Celsum,  1.  viii.  p.  424. 

i  Minucius  Fctlix.  c.  8.  with  Wowerus's  notes.  Celsus  ap.  Origen, 
1.  iii.  p.  138—142.    Julian  ap.  Cyril.  I.  vi.  p.  20K.    Edit.  Spanheim. 

«  Euseb.  Hist.  Eccles.  iv.  3.    Hieronym.  Epist.  83. 

b  The  storv  is  prettily  told  in  Justin's  Dialogues.  Tillemonf, 
(Mem.  Eccles'iast.  loin.  ii.  p.  334.)  who  relates  it  after  him,  is  sure 
lhat  the  old  man  was  a  disguised  angel. 
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learning'  of  their  times  ;  and  although  the  style  of 
Cyprian  is  very  different  from  that  of  Lactantius,  we 
might  almost  discover  that  both  those  writers  had 
been  public  teachers  of  rhetoric.  Even  the  study  of 
philosophy  was  at  length  introduced  among  the  chris- 
tians, but  it  was  not  always  productive  of  the  most 
salutary  affects;  knowledge  was  as  often  the  parent 
of  heresy  as  of  devotion,  and  the  description  which 
was  designed  for  the  followers  of  Arternon,  may,  with 
equal  propriety,  be  applied  to  the  various  sects  that 
resisted  the  successors  of  the  apostles.  li  They  pre- 
sume to  alter  the  holy  scriptures,  to  abandon  the  an- 
cient rule  of  faith,  and  to  form  their  opinions  accord- 
ing to  the  subtile  precepts  of  logic.  The  science  of 
the  church  is  neglected  for  the  study  of  geometry,  and 
they  lose  sight  of  heaven  while  they  are  employed  in 
measuring  the  earth.  Euclid  is  perpetually  in  their 
hands.  Aristotle  and  Theophrastus  are  the  objects 
of  their  admiration  ;  and  they  express  an  uncommon 
Teverence  for  the  works  of  Galen.  Their  errors  are 
derived  from  the  abuse  of  the  arts  and  sciences  of  the 
infidels,  and  they  corrupt  the  simplicity  of  the  gospel 
by  the  refinements  of  human  reason."1 
with  regard  to  Nor  can  it  be  affirmed  with  truth,  that 
rank  and  fortune,  the  advantages  of  birth  and  fortune  were 
always  separated  from  the  profession  of  Christianity. 
Several  Roman  citizens  were  brought  before  the  tribu- 
nal of  Pliny,  and  he  soon  discovered,  that  a  great 
number  of  persons  of  every  order  of  men  in  Bithynia 
had  deserted  the  religion  of  their  ancestors.'1  His 
unsuspected  testimony  may,  in  this  instance,  obtain 
more  credit  than  the  bold  challenge  of  Tertullian, 
when  he  addresses  himself  to  the  fears  as  well  as 
to  the  humanity  of  the  proconsul  of  Africa,  by  as- 
suring him,  that  if  he  persists  in  his  cruel  intentions, 
he  must  decimate  Carthage;  and  that  he  will  find 
among  the  guilty  many  persons  of  his  own  rank, 
senators  and  matrons  of  noblest  extraction,  and  the 
friends  or  relations  of  his  most  intimate  friends.'  It 
appears,  however,  that  about  forty  years  afterwards 
the  emperor  Valerian  was  persuaded  of  the  truth  of 
this  assertion,  since  in  one  of  his  rescripts  he  evidently 
supposes,  that  senators,  Roman  knights,  and  ladies  of 
quality,  were  engaged  in  the  christian  sect.'  The 
church  still  continued  to  increase  its  outward  splen- 
dour as  it  lost  its  internal  purity;  and  in  the  reign  of 
Diocletian,  the  palace,  the  courts  of  justice,  and  even 
the  army,  concealed  a  multitude  of  christians,  who  en- 
deavoured to  reconcile  the  interests  of  the  present  with 
those  of  a  future  life. 

Christianity  most  A"d  7et  thcfe  exceptions  are  either 
favourably  roreiv-  too  lew  in  number,  or  too  recent  in  time, 
ed  i.y  the  jjoor and  entirely  to  remove  the  imputation  of 
81rape-  ignorance  and  obscurity  which  has  been 

so  arrogantly  cast  on  the  first  proselytes  of  Christiani- 
ty .s  Instead  of  employing  in  our  defence  the  fictions 
of  later  ages,  it  will  be  more  prudent  to  convert  the 
occasion  of  scandal  into  a  subject  of  edification.  Our 
serious  thoughts  will  suggest  to  us,  that  the  apostles 
themselves  were  chosen  by  providence  among-  the 

c  Eusehius,  v.  28.  It  may  he  hoped,  that  none,  except  the  heretics, 
gave  occasion  to  the  complaint  of  Celsus,  (ap.  Orizen.  I.  ii.  p.  77.) 
that  the  christians  were  perpetually  correcting  and  altering  their 
gospels, 

d  Plin.  Epist.  x.  97.    Fuerunt  alii  similis  amentia;,  cives  Romani 

 Multi  enimomnis  fetalis,  omins  ordinis,  utriusque  sexus,  ctiam 

vocanlur  in  periruhimet  vocahuntur. 

e  Tertullian  ad  Scapulnm.  Yet  even  his  rhetoric  rises  no  higher 
than  to  claim  a  tenth  part  of  Carthage. 

f  Cyprian,  Epiat.  79. 

g  [This  incomplete  enumeration  ouzht  to  he  increased  hy  the 
names  of  many  pagans  converted  at  the  very  dawning  of  Christianity, 
and  whose  conversion  lessens  this  reproach,  which  the  historian 
rsecms  to  countenance,— such  were  the  pro  consul  Sergius  Paulus. 
converted  at  Paphos.  (Acts  of  the  Apostles,  chap.  xiii.  verses  7  and 
12.)  Dionysiiis,  a  member  of  the  Areopagus,  converted  at  Athens 
hy  St.  Paul,  with  many  others.  (ACS  of  the  Apostles,  chap.  xvii.  v. 
34.)  Many  persons  of  the  court  of  Nero.  (Epis.  to  the  Philipp.  chap! 
iv.  verse  22.)  Erastus.  treasurer  of  Corinth.  (Epis.  to  the  Romans, 
chap.  xvi.  verse  23.)  Some  Asiatic  chiefs.  (Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
chap.  xix.  verse  31.)  &c.  Anions  philosophers,  we  may  add  Tatian! 
Athenaioras,  Theophilus  of  Antioch,  Hegesippus,  Meliton,  Miltiades 
PanUenus.  Aminonius,  &.C.,  all  distinguished  for  their  intelligence 
and  learning. — 6?.] 


fishermen  of  Galilee,  and  that  the  lower  we  depress 
the  temporal  condition  of  the  first  christians,  the  more 
reason  we  shall  find  to  admire  their  merit  and  success. 
It  is  incumbent  on  us  diligently  to  remember,  that  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  was  promised  to  the  poor  in  spirit, 
and  that  the  minds  afflicted  by  calamity  and  the  con- 
tempt of  mankind,  cheerfully  listen  to  the  divine 
promise  of  future  happiness  ;  while,  on  the  contrary, 
the  fortunate  are  satisfied  with  the  possession  of  this 
world,  and  the  wise  abuse  in  doubt  and  dispute  their 
vain  superiority  of  reason  and  knowledge. 
We  stand  in  need  of  such  reflections  _  . 

-  -      ,     ,  -  ...        Rejected  by  some 

to  COintort  US  tor  the  loss  Ot  some  lllus-  eminent  men  of 

trious  characters,  which  in  our  eves  the  first  and  se- 
might  have  seemed  the  most  worthy  of  cond  centurie9- 
the  heavenly  present.  The  names  of  Seneca,  of  the 
elder  and  the  younger  Pliny,  of  Tacitus,  of  Plutarch, 
of  Galen,  of  the  slave  Epictetus,  and  of  the  emperor 
Marcus  Antoninus,  adorn  the  age  in  which  they  flour- 
ished, and  exalt  the  dignity  of  human  nature.  They 
filled  with  glory  their  respective  stations,  either  in  ac- 
tive or  contemplative  life  ;  their  excellent  understand- 
ings were  improved  by  study ;  philosophy  had  puri- 
fied their  minds  from  the  prejudices  of  the  popular  su- 
perstition ;  and  their  days  were  spent  in  the  pursuit  of 
truth  and  the  practice  of  virtue.  Yet  all  these  sages 
(it  is  no  less  an  object  of  surprise  than  of  concern) 
overlooked  or  rejected  the  perfection  of  the  Christian 
system.  Their  language  or  their  silence  equally  dis- 
cover their  contempt  for  the  growing  sect,  which  in 
their  time  had  diffused  itself  over  the  Roman  empire. 
Those  among  them  who  condescend  to  mention  the 
christians,  consider  them  only  as  obstinate  and  per- 
verse enthusiasts,  who  exacted  an  implicit  submission 
to  Jjieir  mysterious  doctrines,  without  being  able  to 
produce  a  single  argument  that  could  engage  the  at- 
tention of  men  of  sense  and  learning.11 

It  is  at  least  doubtful  whether  any  of  Their  neglect  of 
these  philosophers  perused  the  apologies  prophecy, 
which  the  primitive  christians  repeatedly  published  in 
behalf  of  themselves  and  of  their  religion,'  but  it  is 
much  to  be  lamented  that  such  a  cause  was  not  de- 
fended by  abler  advocates.  They  expose  with  super- 
fluous wit  and  eloquence  the  extravagance  of  polythe- 
ism. They  interest  our  compassion  t>y  displaying  the 
innocence  and  sufferings  of  their  injured  brethren. 
But  when  they  would  demonstrate  the  divine  origin 
of  Christianity,  they  insist  much  more  strongly  on  the 
predictions  which  announced,  than  on  the  miracles 
which  accompanied,  the  appearance  of  the  Messiah. 
Their  favourite  argument  might  serve  to  edify  a  chris- 
tian or  to  convert  a  Jew,  since  both  the  one  and  the 
other  acknowledge  the  authority  of  these  prophecies, 
and  both  are  obliged,  with  devout  reverence,  to  search 
for  their  sense  and  their  accomplishment.  But  this 
mode  of  persuasion  loses  much  of  its  weight  and  in- 
fluence, when  it  is  addressed  to  those  who  neither  un- 
derstand nor  respect  the  Mosaic  dispensation  and  the 
prophetic  style.'  In  the  unskilful  hands  of  Justin  and 
of  the  succeeding  apologists,  the  sublime  meaning  of 
the  Hebrew  oracles  evaporates  in  distant  types,  affect- 


h  Dr.  Lardner.  in  his  first  and  second  volumes  of  Jewish  and 
christian  testimonies,  collects  and  illustrates  those  of  Pliny  the 
younger,  of  Tacitus,  of  Oaten,  of  Marcus  Antoninus,  and  perhaps 
of  Epictetus,  (for  it  is  doubtful  whether  that  philosopher  mean9  to 
speak  of  the  christians.)  The  new  sect  is  totally  unnoticed  by  Se- 
neca, the  elder  Pliny,  and  Plutarch. 

i  [The  emperors  Adrian,  Antoninus,  &c.  read  with  surprise,  the 
apologies  of  St.  Justin  Martyr,  of  Aristides,  and  of  Meliton,  &c. — 
(See  St.  Jerome,  ad  mag.  oral.  Orose.  hook  viii.  chap.  xiii.  p.  -188.) — 
Eusehius  says  expressly,  that  the  cause  of  rhristianity  was  defended 
before  the  senate  in  a  very  elegant  discourse  by  A  pollonius  the  mar- 
tyr.  Cum  judex  multis  eum  precibus  obsecrassft  petiissetque  ah  illo 
uti  coram  senatu  ralionem  fidci  sure  redderet.  elegantissima  oratione 
pro  defens'one  fidei  pronuntiata,  &c.  (Vers.  Lat.  of  Eusehius,  hook 
v.  chap.  xxi.  p.  154. —  G.] 

j  If  the  famous  prophecy  of  the  seventy  weeks  had  hecn  alleged  to 
a  Roman  philosopher,  would  he  not  have  replied  in  the  words  of 
Cicero,  Qua;  tandem  ista  ausuralio  est.  annorum  polios  quam  aul 
mensium  aut  dierum  ?"  De  Divinatione,  it.  30.  Observe  with  what 
irreverence  Lncian  (in  Alexandro,  c.  13.)  and  his  friend  Celsus  ap 
Origen  (I.  vii.  p.  327.)  express  themselves  concerning  the  Hebrew 
prophets. 
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ed  conceits,  and  cold  allegories ;  and  even  their  au- 
thenticity was  rendered  suspicious  to  an  unenlightened 
Gentile,  hy  the  mixture  of  pious  forgeries,  which,  un- 
der the  names  of  Orpheus,  Hermes,  and  the  Sibyls,* 
were  obtruded  on  him  as  of  equal  value  with  the  gen- 
uine inspirations  of  heaven.  The  adoption  of  fraud 
and  sophistry  in  the  defence  of  revelation,  too  often 
reminds  us  of  the  injudicious  conduct  of  those  poets, 
who  load  their  invulnerable  heroes  with  a  useless 
weight  of  cumbersome  and  brittle  armour, 
and  of  miracles  But  how  shall  we  excuse  the  supine 
'  inattention  of  the  pagan  and  philosophic 
world,  to  those  evidences  which  were  presented  by 
the  hand  of  Omnipotence,  not  to  their  reason,  but  to 
their  senses]  During  the  age  of  Christ,  of  his  apos- 
tles, and  of  their  first  disciples,  the  doctrine  which 
they  preached  was  confirmed  by  innumerable  prodi- 
gies. The  lame  walked,  the  blind  saw,  the  sick  were 
healed,  the  dead  were  raised,  daemons  were  expelled, 
and  the  laws  of  nature  were  frequently  suspended  for 
the  benefit  of  the  church.  But  the  sages  of  Greece  and 
General  silence  I*orne  turned  aside  from  the  awful  SpeC- 
conc.erning  the  tacle,  and  pursuing  the  ordinary  occupa- 
tion* °' the  t'ons  °^  ^e  an('  study,  appeared  uncon- 
scious of  any  alterations  in  the  moral  or 
physical  government  of  the  world.  Under  the  reign 
of  Tiberius,  the  whole  earth,1  or  at  least  a  celebrated 
province  of  the  Roman  empire,"1  was  involved  in  a 
preternatural  darkness  of  three  hours.  Even  this 
miraculous  event,  which  ought  to  have  excited  the 
wonder,  the  curiosity,  and  the  devotion  of  mankind, 
passed  without  notice  in  an  age  of  science  and  histo- 
ry.0 It  happened  during  the  lifetime  of  Seneca  and 
the  elder  Pliny,  who  must  have  experienced  the  im- 
mediate effects,  or  received  the  earliest  intelligence, 
of  the  prodigy.  Each  of  these  philosophers,  in  a 
laborious  work,  has  recorded  all  the  great  phenomena 
of  nature,  earthquakes,  meteors,  comets,  and  eclipses, 
which  his  indefatigable  curiosity  could  collect.0  Both 
the  one  and  the  other  have  omitted  to  mention  the 
greatest  phenomenon  to  which  the  mortal  eye  has 
been  witness  since  the  creation  of  the  a-lobe.!"    A  dis- 


k  The  philosophers  Who  dernier]  t lie  more  ancient  predictions  of 
the  Sihyls,  would  easily  have  detected  L|  e  Jewish  and  christian  for- 
geries, which  had  been  so  triumphantly  quoted  hy  the  fathers,  from 
Justin  Martyr  to  Lactantius.  When  ttie  Sibylline  verses  had  per- 
formed their  appointed  task,  they,  like  t lie  system  of  the  millennium, 
werequietly  laid  aside.  The  christian  Sibyl  had  unluckily  fixed  the 
ruin  of  Rome  for  the  year  195.  A.  U.  C.  948. 

1  The  fathers,  as  they  arc  drawn  out  in  battle  array  by  Dom  Cal- 
mct,  (Dissertations  sur  la  Bible,  torn.  iii.  p.  'J95 — 308.)  seem  to  cover 
the  whole  earth  with  darkness,  in  which  they  are  followed  by  most 
of  the  moderns. 

m  Origen  ad  Matth.  c.  27.  and  a  few  modern  critics,  Beza,  Le  Clerc, 
Lardner,  &c.  are  desirous  of  confining  it  to  the  land  of  Judea. 

n  The  celebrated  passage  of  Phlegon  is  now  wisely  abandoned. 
When  Tertullian  assures  the  pagans,  that  the  mention  of  the  pro- 
digy is  found  in  Arcanis  (not  Archivis)  vestris,  (see  his  A  polos,  c.  21.) 
he  probably  appeals  to  the  Sibylline  verses,  which  relate  it  exactly  in 
the  \vords  of  the  gospel. 

o  Seneca  Qiuest.  Natur.  1.  i.  15;  vi.  1 ;  vii.  17.  l'lin.  IJist.  Natur. 
1.  ii. 

P  [This  passage  of  the  gospel,  wrongly  apprehended,  has,  accord- 
ing to  learned  theologians,  given  occasion  for  this  mistake,  which 
has  occupied  and  wearied  so  many  laborious  commentators,  although 
Origen  had  already  taken  care  to  prevent  it.  The  expression,  o-:  o« 
t  a?  ty  fveTO,  (St.  Matthew,  chap.  27.  verse  -15.)  does  not  indicate,  say 
they,  an  eclipse  of  extraordinary  and  complete  darkness,  but  some 
obscurity  occasioned  in  the  atmosphere  perhaps  by  clouds,  perhaps  hy 
come  other  cause.  As  litis  obscuration  of  the  sun  seldom  happened  in 
Palestine,  where,  in  the  middle  of  April, the  heavens  wereordtuarily 
clear,  it  received  in  the  eyes  of  the  Jews  and  christians,  a  character  of 
peculiar  importance,  especially  as  it.  was  a  received  idea  anions  them, 
that  if  the  sun  concealed  himself  at  mid  day,  it  was  a  bad  omen. — 
(See  Amos,  chap.  8.  verse  9  and  in.)  The  word  g-xotcs  is  often 
taken  in  this  sense  hy  writers  of  the  same  age.  The  Apocalypse 
speaking  of  an  obscurity  caused  hy  smoke  and  dust,  says,  to-tnia-i* 
e  »ix.»os,  the  sun  was  darkened.  (Revelation,  chap.  9.  verse  2.) 
Besides  the  Hebrew  word  op/iel,  which  answers  to  the  word  fkitj;, 
in  the  septuagint,  means  any  obscurity,  and  the  Evangelists  model- 
ling the  sense  of  their  expressions  by  that  of  the  scptuagtnt,  have 
given  to  it  the  same  latitude  of  meaning;.  This  ohsrurity  of  the  sky 
usually  precedes  the  trembling  of  the  earth.  (St.  Matt.  chap.  27.  v. 
51.)  Heathen  authors nlford  us  numberless  examples,  to  which  they 
gave  at  the  lime  a  miraculous  interpretation.  (See  Ovid,  book  ii.  v. 
33:  book  xv.  v.  785.  Pliny.  Hist.  Natur.  book  ii.  c.  30  )  Wetstcin 
hoscollected  all  these  examples  in  his  edition  of  the  New  Testament, 
vol.  i.  p.  557.  *i\'e  need  not  then  wonder  at  the  silence  of  pagan 
writers  concerning  a  phenomenon  which  did  not  extend  beyond  Je- 
rusalem, and  was  not  contrary  to  the  laws  of  nature,  although  the 
Jews  and  ('hristians  regarded  it  as  an  inauspicious  omen.    See  Mi- 


tinct  chapter  of  Pliny  i  is  designed  for  eclipses  of  an 
extraordinary  nature  and  unusual  duration;  but  he 
contents  himself  with  describing  the  singular  defect 
of  light  which  followed  the  murder  of  Ca;sar,  when, 
during  the  greatest  part  of  the  year,  the  orb  of  the 
sun  appeared  pale  and  without  splendour.  This  sea- 
son of  obscurity,  which  cannot  surely  be  compared 
with  the  preternatural  darkness  of  the  Passion,  had 
been  already  celebrated  by  most  of  the  poets  r  and 
historians  of  that  memorable  age." 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

The  conduct  of  the  Roman  gor'ernment  towards  the  ehris- 
tians,Jrom  the  reign  of  J\'ero  to  that  of  Constantine. 

If  we  seriously  consider  the  purity  of  Chri6,ianity  ,)L.r. 
the  christian  religion,  the  sanctity  of  its  secuted  by  the 
moral  precepts,  and  the  innocent  as  well  Roma"  emperors, 
as  austere  lives  of  the  greater  number  of  those  who 
during  the  first  ages  embraced  the  faith  of  the  gospel, 
we  should  naturally  suppose,  that  so  benevolent  a  doc- 
trine would  have  been  received  with  due  reverence, 
even  by  the  unbelieving  world  ;  that  the  learned  and 
the  polite,  however  they  might  deride  the  miracles, 
would  have  esteemed  the  virtues  of  the  new  sect ;  and 
that  the  magistrates,  instead  of  persecuting,  would 
have  protected  an  order  of  men  who  yielded  the  most 
passive  obedience  to  the  laws,  though  they  declined 
the  active  cares  of  war  and  government.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  recollect  the  universal  toleration  of 
polytheism,  as  it  was  invariably  maintained  by  the 
faith  of  the  people,  the  incredulity  of  philosophers, 
and  the  policy  of  the  Roman  senate  and  emperors,  we 
are  at  a  loss  to  discover  what  new  offence  the  christians 
had  committed,  what  new  provocation  could  exaspe- 
rate the  mild  indifference  of  antiquity,  and  what  new 
motives  could  urge  the  Roman  princes,  who  beheld 
without  concern  a  thousand  forms  of  religion  subsist- 
ing in  peace  under  their  gentle  sway,  to  inflict  a  severe 
punishment  on  any  part  of  their  subjects,  who  had 
chosen  for  themselves  a  singular  but  an  inoffensive 
mode  of  faith  and  worship. 

The  religious  policy  of  the  ancient  world  seems  to 
have  assumed  a  more  stern  and  intolerant  character,  to 
oppose  the  progress  of  Christianity.  About  fourscore 
years  after  the  death  of  Christ,  his  innocent  disciples 
were  punished  with  death  by  the  sentence  of  a  pro- 
consul of  the  most  amiable  and  philosophic  character, 
and  according  to  the  laws  of  an  emperor  distinguished 
by  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  his  general  administra- 
tion. The  apologies  which  were  repeatedly  addressed 
to  the  successors  of  Trajan  are  filled  with  the  most 
pathetic  complaints,  that  the  christians  who  obeyed 
the  dictates,  and  solicited  the  liberty,  of  conscience, 
were  alone,  among  all  the  subjects  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, excluded  from  the  common  benefits  of  their  aus- 
picious government.  The  deaths  of  a  few  eminent 
martyrs  have  been  recorded  with  care ;  and  from  the 
time  that  Christianity  was  invested  with  the  supreme 
power,  the  governors  of  the  church  have  been  no  less 
diligently  employed  in  displaying  the  cruelty,  than  in 
imitating  the  conduct,  of  their  pagan  adversaries.  To 
separate  (if  it  be  possible)  a  few  authentic  as  well  as 
interesting  facts  from  an  undigested  mass  of  fiction  and 
error,  and  to  relate,  in  a  clear  and  rational  manner,  the 
causes,  the  extent,  the  duration,  and  the  most  import- 
ant circumstances,  of  the  persecutions  to  which  the 


chaelis  notes  upon  the  New  Testament,  vol.  i.  p.  290.   Paulus,  Com- 
mentary upon  the  New  Testament,  vol.  iii.  p.  702.) — O.] 
q  Plin.  Hist.  Natur.  ii.  30. 

r  Virgil.  Gcorsie.  i.  400.  Tibullus.  I.  i.  Elei.  v.  ver.  75.  Ovid. 
Mi  tamorph.  xv.  7S2.  T.ucan.  1'harsal.  i.  510.  The  last  of  these 
pools  places  this  prodigy  before  the  civil  war. 

«  See  a  public  epistle  of  M.  Antony  in  Joseph.  Antiquit.  xiv.  12 
Plutarch  in  Cssir.  p.  471.  Appian,  Bell.  Civil.  I.  iv.  Dion  Cassitis, 
I.  xlv.  p.  431.  Julius  Ohsequens,  c.  128.  His  little  treatise  is  an  ab- 
stract of  I. ivy's  prodigies. 
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THE  DECLINE  AND  FALL 


Chap.  XVI. 


first  christians  were  exposed,  is  the  design  of  the  pre- 
sent chapter.3 

Inquiry  into  their  The  sectaries  of  a  persecuted  religion, 
motives.  depressed  by  fear,  animated  with  resent- 

ment, and  perhaps  heated  with  enthusiasm,  are  seldom 
in  a  proper  temper  of  mind  calmly  to  investigate,  or 
candidly  to  appreciate,  the  motives  of  their  enemies, 
which  often  escape  the  impartial  and  discerning  view 
even  of  those  who  are  placed  at  a  secure  distance  from 
the  flames  of  persecution.  A  reason  has  been  assigned 
for  the  conduct  of  the  emperors  towards  the  primitive 
christians,  which  may  appear  the  more  specious  and 
probable,  as  it  is  drawn  from  the  acknowledged  genius 
of  polytheism.  It  has  already  been  observed,  that  the 
religious  concord  of  the  world  was  principally  support- 
ed by  the  implicit  assent  and  reverence  which  the  na- 
tions of  antiquity  expressed  for  their  respective  tradi- 
tions and  ceremonies.  It  might  therefore  be  expected, 
that  they  would  unite  with  indignation  against  any 
sect  of  people  which  should  separate  itself  from  the 
communion  of  mankind,  and  claiming  the  exclusive 
possession  of  divine  knowledge,  should  disdain  every 
form  of  worship,  except  its  own,  as  impious  and  idola- 
trous. The  rights  of  toleration  were  held  by  mutual 
indulgence:  they  were  justly  forfeited  by  a  refusal 
of  the  accustomed  tribute.  As  the  payment  of  this 
tribute  was  inflexibly  refused  by  the  Jews,  and  by  them 
alone,  the  consideration  of  the  treatment  which  they 
experienced  from  the  Roman  magistrates,  will  serve  to 
explain  how  far  these  speculations  are  justified  by 
facts,  and  will  lead  us  to  discover  the  true  causes  of 
the  persecution  of  Christianity. 

Rebellious  spirit  Without  repeating  what  has  been  al- 
of  the  Jews,  ready  mentioned  of  the  reverence  of  the 
Roman  princes  and  governors  for  the  temple  of  Jerusa- 
lem, we  shall  only  observe,  that  the  destruction  of  the 
temple  and  city  was  accompanied  and  followed  by 
every  circumstance  that  could  exasperate  the  minds 
of  the  conquerors,  and  authorize  religious  persecution 
by  the  most  specious  arguments  of  political  justice  and 
the  public  safety.  From  the  reign  of  Nero  to  that  of 
Antoninus  Pius,  the  Jews  discovered  a  fierce  impa- 
tience of  the  dominion  of  Rome,  which  repeatedly 
broke  out  in  the  most  furious  massacres  and  insurrec- 
tions. Humanity  is  shocked  at  the  recital  of  the  hor- 
rid cruelties  which  they  committed  in  the  cities  of 
Egypt,  of  Cyprus,  and  of  Cyrene,  where  they  dwelt 
in  treacherous  friendship  with  the  unsuspecting  na- 
tives ; b  and  we  are  tempted  to  applaud  the  severe 
retaliation  which  was  exercised  by  the  arms  of  the 
legions  against  a  race  of  fanatics,  whose  dire  and  cre- 
dulous superstition  seemed  to  render  them  the  impla- 
cable enemies  not  only  of  the  Roman  government,  but 
of  human  kind.0  The  enthusiasm  of  the  Jews  was 
supported  by  the  opinion,  that  it  was  unlawful  for  them 

*  [The  history  of  the  first  ages  of  Christianity  is  found  only  in  I  he 
Actsof  the  Apostles,  and  if  we  would  speak  of  the  persecutions  which 
the  first  christians  suffered,  we  must  have  recourse  to  the  account 
there  given.  These  persecutions  nt  that  time  confined  to  individuals 
and  to  a  small  extent  of  country,  interested  only  the  persecuted, 
and  by  them  only  were  remembered — Gibbon  in  tracing  the  persecu- 
tions no  further  hack  than  to  the  time  of  Nero,  has  entirely  omitted 
those  which  preceded  this  period,  the  history  of  which  is  given  by 
St.  Luke.  The  only  means  of  justifying  this  omission  was  to  ques- 
tion the  authenticity  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  ;  for,  if  they  are  au- 
thentic, they  must  necessarily  be  consulted — and  antiquity  has  left 
us  but  few  works  whose  authenticity  is  more  firmly  established  than 
is  thatof  the  Actsof  the  Apostles  (Pee  Lardner's  Credibility  of  the 
Gospel's  History,  part  ii.)  It  is  then  without  sufficient  motive  that 
Gibbon  has  preserved  such  an  entire  silence,  respecting  the  accounts 
given  by  St.  Luke — and  this  omission  is  not  without  importance. 

— «y 

b  111  Cyrene  they  massacred  220,000  Greeks  :  in  Cyprus  240.000 ;  in 
Egypt  a  very  great  multitude.  Many  of  these  unhappy  victims  were 
sawed  asunder,  according  to  a  precedent  to  which  David  had  given 
the  sanction  of  his  example.  The  victorious  Jews  devoured  the 
flesh,  licked  up  the  blood,  and  twisted  the  entrails  like  a  girdle  round 
their  bodies.   Sec  Dion  Oassius.  1.  lxviii.  p.  1115. 

[Many  commentators,  among  others  Reimnrus  in  his  notes  upon 
Dion  Cassius,  think  that  the  hatred  of  the  Uonians  against  the  Jews 
influenced  this  historian  to  exaggerate  the  cruelties  which  the  Jews 
committed.    (Dion  Cass,  book  Ixxviii.  1 146.)  — <7.] 

c  Without  repeating  the  well  known  narratives  of  Joscplius.  we 
may  learn  from  Dion  (I.  Ixix.  p.  1 162.)  that  in  Hadrian's  war  5F0.000 
Jews  were  cut  off  hy  the  sword,  besides  an  infinite  number  which 
perished  by  famine,  by  disease,  and  by  fire. 


to  pay  taxes  to  an  idolatrous  master;  and  by  the  flat- 
tering promise  which  they  derived  from  their  ancient 
oracles,  that  a  conquering  messiah  would  soon  arise, 
destined  to  break  their  fetters,  and  to  invest  the  favour- 
ites of  heaven  with  the  empire  of  the  earth.  It  was 
by  announcing  himself  as  their  long-expected  deliver- 
er, and  by  calling  on  all  the  descendants  of  Abraham 
to  assert  the  hope  of  Israel,  that  the  famous  Barcho- 
chebas  collected  a  formidable  army,  with  which  he 
resisted  during  two  years  the  power  of  the  emperor 
Hadrian.'1 

Notwithstanding  these  repeated  pro-  Toleration  of  the 
vocations,  the  resentment  of  the  Roman  Jewish  religion, 
princes  expired  after  the  victory ;  nor  were  their  appre- 
hensions continued  beyond  the  period  of  war  and  dan- 
ger. By  the  general  indulgence  of  polytheism,  and 
by  the  mild  temper  of  Antoninus  Pius,  the  Jews  were 
restored  to  their  ancient  privileges,  and  once  more  ob- 
tained the  permission  of  circumcising  their  children, 
with  the  easy  restraint,  that  they  should  never  confer 
on  any  foreign  proselyte  that  distinguishing  mark  of 
the  Hebrew  race.*  The  numerous  remains  of  that  peo- 
ple, though  they  were  still  excluded  from  the  precincts 
of  Jerusalem,  were  permitted  to  form  and  to  maintain 
considerable  establishments  both  in  Italy  and  in  the 
provinces,  to  acquire  the  freedom  of  Rome,  to  enjoy 
municipal  honours,  and  to  obtain  at  the  same  time  an 
exemption  from  the  burthensome  and  expensive  offices 
of  society.  The  moderation  or  the  contempt  of  the 
Romans  gave  a  legal  sanction  to  the  form  of  ecclesias- 
tical police  which  was  instituted  by  the  vanquished 
sect.  The  patriarch,  who  had  fixed  his  residence  at 
Tiberias,  was  empowered  to  appoint  his  subordinate 
ministers  and  apostles,  to  exercise  a  domestic  jurisdic- 
tion, and  to  receive  from  his  dispersed  brethren  an  an- 
nual contribution/  New  synagogues  were  frequently 
erected  in  the  principal  cities  of  the  empire ;  and  the 
sabbaths,  the  fasts,  and  the  festivals,  which  were 
either  commanded  by  the  Mosaic  law,  or  enjoined  by 
the  traditions  of  the  Rabbis,  were  celebrated  in  the 
most  solemn  and  public  manner,  s  Such  gentle  treat- 
ment insensibly  assuaged  the  stern  temper  of  the  Jews. 
Awakened  from  their  dream  of  prophecy  and  conquest, 
they  assumed  the  behaviour  of  peaceable  and  industri- 
ous subjects.  Their  irreconcilable  hatred  of  mankind, 
instead  of  flaming  out  in  acts  of  blood  and  violence, 
evaporated  in  less  dangerous  gratifications.  They  em- 
braced every  opportunity  of  overreaching  the  idolaters 
in  trade ;  and  they  pronounced  secret  and  ambiguous 
imprecations  against  the  haughty  kingdom  of  Edom.b 

Since  the  Jews,  who  rejected  with  The  Jews  were  a 
abhorrence  the  deities  adored  by  their  people  which  fol- 
sovereign  and  by  their  fellow-subjects,  1,.,wed'  lhe  chris- 

P  .  .t      f  •  e  tians  a  sect  which 

enjoyed  however  the  free  exercise  of  deserted,  the  re- 
their  unsocial  religion ;  there  must  have  li?i»n  of  their 
existed  some  other  cause,  which  exposed  fallieri- 
the  disciples  of  Christ  to  those  severities  from  which 
the  posterity  of  Abraham  was  exempt.  The  difference 
between  them  is  simple  and  obvious  ;  but,  according 
to  the  sentiments  of  antiquity,  it  was  of  the  highest 
importance.  The  Jews  were  a  nation  ;  the  christians 
were  a  sect ;  and  if  it  was  natural  for  every  communi- 
ty to  respect  the  sacred  institutions  of  their  neighbours, 
it  was  incumbent  on  them  to  persevere  in  those  of  their 

d  For  the  sect  of  the  Zealots,  see  Basnage.  Histoire  des  Jnifs. !.  i.  c. 
17.  for  the  characters  of  the  Messiah,  according  to  the  Rabbis,  I.  v. 
c.  11 — 13.  for  the  nctionsof  Barchochcl.as,  I.  vii.  c.  12. 

e  It  is  to  Modestinus.  a  Roman  lawyer,  (I.  vi.  regular.)  that  we  are 
indebted  for  a  distinct  knowledge  of  the  Edict  of  Antoninus.  See 
Casaubon  ad  Hi6t.  Ausust.  p.  2". 

I  See  Basnage,  Histoire  des  Juifs.  i  iii.  e.  2,  3.  The  office  of  Pa- 
triarch was  suppressed  by  Thcodosius  the  younger. 

g  We  need  only  mention  the  Purim,  or  deliverance  of  the  Jews 
from  the  rage  of  Hainan,  which,  till  the  reign  of  Theodosius,  was 
celebrated  with  insolent  triumph  and  riotous  intemperance.  Bas- 
nage, Hist,  des  Juifs,  1  vi.  c.  17.  I.  viii.  c.  C. 

h  According  to  the  false  Josephns,  Tsepho,  the  grandson  of  Esau, 
conducted  inio  Italy  the  army  of  .Enea«.  kine  of  Carthage.  Another 
colony  of  Iduma-ans,  flying  from  the  sword  of  David,  took  refuse  in 
the  dominions  of  Romulus.  For  these,  or  for  other  reasons  of  equal 
weight,  the  name  of  Edom  was  applied  hy  the  Jews  to  the  Roman 
empire. 
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ancestors.  The  voice  of  oracles,  the  precepts  of  philo- 
sophers, and  the  authority  of  the  laws,  unanimously 
enforced  this  national  obligation.  By  their  lofty  claim 
of  superior  sanctity,  the  Jews  might  provoke  the  poly- 
theists  to  consider  them  as  an  odious  and  impure  race. 
By  disdaining  the  intercourse  of  other  nations,  they 
might  deserve  their  contempt.  The  laws  of  Moses 
might  be  for  the  most  part  frivolous  and  absurd  ;  yet, 
since  they  had  been  received  during  many  ages  by  a 
large  society,  his  followers  were  justified  by  the  exam- 
ple of  mankind;  and  it  was  universally  acknowledged, 
that  they  had  a  right  to  practise  what  it  would  have 
been  criminal  in  them  to  neglect.  But  this  principle, 
which  protected  the  Jewish  synagogue,  afforded  not 
any  favour  or  security  to  the  primitive  church.  By 
embracing  the  faith  of  the  gospel,  the  christians  in- 
curred the  supposed  guilt  of  an  unnatural  and  unpar- 
donable offence.  They  dissolved  the  sacred  ties  of 
custom  and  education,  violated  the  religious  institu- 
tions of  their  country,  and  presumptuously  despised 
whatever  their  fathers  had  believed  as  true,  or  had  re- 
verenced as  sacred.  Nor  was  this  apostasy  (if  we 
may  use  the  expression)  merely  of  a  partial  or  local 
kind  ;  since  the  pious  deserter  who  withdrew  himself 
from  the  temples  of  Egypt  or  Syria,  would  equally 
disdain  to  seek  an  asylum  in  those  of  Athens  or  Car- 
thage. Every  christian  rejected  with  contempt  the 
superstitions  of  his  family,  his  city,  and  his  province. 
The  whole  body  of  christians  unanimously  refused  to 
hold  any  communion  with  the  gods  of  Rome,  of  the 
empire,  and  of  mankind.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  op- 
pressed believer  asserted  the  inalienable  rights  of  con- 
science and  private  judgment.  Though  his  situation 
might  excite  the  pity,  his  arguments  could  never  reach 
the  understanding,  either  of  the  philosophic  or  of  the 
believing  part  of  the  pagan  world.  To  their  apprehen- 
sions, it  was  no  less  a  matter  of  surprise,  that  any  in- 
dividuals should  entertain  scruples  against  complying 
with  the  established  mode  of  worship,  than  if  they 
had  conceived  a  sudden  abhorrence  to  the  manners, 
the  dress,  or  the  language,  of  their  native  country.' 
Christianity  ac-  The  surprise  of  the  pagans  was  soon 
eused  of  atheism,  succeer]ec[  by  resentment;  and  the  most 

ami  mistaken  by  _        J  7. 

the  people  ami  pious  ot  men  were  exposed  to  the  unjust 
philosophers.  but  dangerous  imputation  of  impiety. 
Malice  and  prejudice  concurred  in  representing  the 
christians  as  a  society  of  atheists,  who,  by  the  most 
daring  attack  on  the  religious  constitution  of  the  em- 
pire, had  merited  the  severest  animadversion  of  the 
civil  magistrate.  They  had  separated  themselves  (they 
gloried  in  the  confession)  from  every  mode  of  super- 
stition which  was  received  in  any  part  of  the  globe  by 
the  various  temper  of  polytheism;  but  it  was  not  alto- 
gether so  evident  what  deity,  or  what  form  of  wor- 
ship, they  had  substituted  to  the  gods  and  temples  of 
antiquity.  The  pure  and  sublime  idea  which  they  en- 
tertained of  the  Supreme  Being  escaped  the  gross 
conception  of  the  pagan  multitude,  who  were  at  a  loss 
to  discover  a  spiritual  and  solitary  God,  that  was 
neither  represented  under  any  corporeal  figure  or  visi- 
ble symbol,  nor  was  adored  with  the  accustomed  pomp 
of  libations  and  festivals,  of  altars  and  sacrifices^  The 
sages  of  Greece  and  Rome,  who  had  elevated  their 
minds  to  the  contemplation  of  the  existence  of  the 
First  Cause,  were  induced  by  reason  or  by  vanity  to 
reserve  for  themselves  and  their  chosen  disciples  the 
privilege  of  this  philosophical  devotion.k    They  were 


i  From  the  arguments  of  Celsus,  as  they  are  represented  and  re- 
futed by  Origen,  (I.  v.  p.  247—259.)  we  may  clearly  discover  the  dis- 
tinction that  was  made  between  the  Jewish  people  and  the  Christian 
tect.  See  in  the  Dialogue  of  Minucius  Fuclix,  (c.  5.  0.)  a  fair  and  not 
inelegant  description  of  the  popular  sentiments,  with  regard  to  the 
desertion  of  the  established  worship. 

j  Cur  nullas  aras  habent ?  templa  nulla?  nulla  nota  simulacra  ? 

 Unde  autem,  vel  quis  ille,  aut  ubi,  Deus unicus, solitarius,  desti- 

tutus?  Minucius  Fair*:,  c.  10.  The  pagan  interlocutor  goes  on  to 
make  a  distinction  in  favour  of  the  Jews,  who  had  once  a  temple, 
altar,  victims,  &c. 

k  It  is  difficult  (says  Plato)  to  attain,  and  dangerous  to  publish,  the 
knowledge  of  the  true  God.   See  the  Thcologie  des,  Pbilosophes,  in 


far  from  admitting  the  prejudices  of  mankind  as  the 
standard  of  truth,  but  they  considered  them  as  flowing 
from  the  original  disposition  of  human  nature ;  and. 
they  supposed  that  any  particular  mode  of  faith  and 
worship  which  presumed  to  disclaim  the  assistance  of 
the  senses,  would,  in  proportion  as  it  receded  from 
superstition,  find  itself  incapable  of  restraining  the 
wanderings  of  the  fancy,  and  the  visions  of  fanaticism. 
The  careless  glance  which  men  of  wit  and  learning 
condescended  to  cast  on  the  christian  revelation,  served 
only  to  confirm  their  hasty  opinion,  and  to  persuade 
them,  that  the  principle,  which  they  might  have  re- 
vered, of  the  divine  unity,  was  defaced  by  the  wild 
enthusiasm,  and  annihilated  by  the  airy  speculations, 
of  the  new  sectaries.  The  author  of  a  celebrated  dia- 
logue, which  has  been  attributed  to  Lucian,  whilst  he 
affects  to  treat  the  mysterious  subject  of  the  Trinity 
in  a  style  of  ridicule  and  contempt,  betrays  his  own 
ignorance  of  the  weakness  of  human  reason,  and  of 
the  inscrutable  nature  of  the  divine  perfections.1 

It  might  appear  less  surprising,  that  the  founder  of 
Christianity  should  not  only  be  revered  by  his  disciples 
as  a  sage  and  a  prophet,  but  that  he  should  be  adored 
as  a  God.  The  polytheists  were  disposed  to  adopt 
every  article  of  faith,  which  seemed  to  offer  any  re- 
semblance, however  distant  or  imperfect,  with  the  po- 
pular mythology  ;  and  the  legends  of  Bacchus,  of 
Hercules,  and  of  jEsculapius,  had,  in  some  measure, 
prepared  their  imagination  for  the  appearance  of  the 
Son  of  God  under  a  human  form."1  But  they  were 
astonished  that  the  christians  should  abandon  the 
temples  of  those  ancient  heroes,  who,  in  the  infancy 
of  the  world,  had  invented  arts,  instituted  laws,  and 
vanquished  the  tyrants  or  monsters  who  infested  the 
earth;  in  order  to  choose  for  the  exclusive  object  of 
their  religious  worship,  an  obscure  teacher,  who,  in  a 
recent  age,  and  among  a  barbarous  people,  had  fallen 
a  sacrifice  either  to  the  malice  of  his  own  countrymen, 
or  to  the  jealousy  of  the  Roman  government.  The 
Pagan  multitude,  reserving  their  gratitude  for  tem- 
poral benefits  alone,  rejected  the  inestimable  present 
of  life  and  immortality,  which  was  offered  to  mankind 
by  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  His  mild  constancy  in  the 
midst  of  cruel  and  voluntary  sufferings,  his  universal 
benevolence,  and  the  sublime  simplicity  of  his  actions 
and  character,  were  insufficient,  in  the  opinion  of 
those  carnal  men,  to  compensate  for  the  want  of  fame, 
of  empire,  and  of  success;  and  whilst  they  refused  to 
acknowledge  his  stupendous  triumph  over  the  powers 
of  darkness  and  of  the  grave,  they  misrepresented,  or 
they  insulted,  the  equivocal  birth,  wandering  life,  and 
ignominious  death,  of  the  divine  author  of  Christianity.11 

The  personal  guilt  which  every  chris-  T|,e  unjon  an(t 
tian  had  contracted,  in  thus  preferring  assemblies  of  the 
his  private  sentiment  to  the  national  re-  ^iS,^ 
ligion,  was  aggravated  in  a  very  high  gerous  conspi- 
degree  by  the  number  and  union  of  the  racy- 
criminals.   It  is  well  known,  and  has  been  already  ob- 
served, that  Roman  policy  viewed  with  the  utmost 
jealousy  and  distrust  any  association  among  its  sub- 


the  Abbe  d'OIivei's  French  transaction  of  Tully  de  Natura  Deorum, 
torn.  i.  p.  275. 

1  The  author  of  the  Pbilopatris  perpetually  treats  the  christians  as 
a  company  of  dreaming  enthusiasts,  *«</*o.vtfli^  *.5i^*3*,  *»5i? oSxrv* . 
T£$  *ie o,2xtbvt(s,  &c.  and  in  one  place  manifestly  alludes  to  the  vi- 
sion in  which  St.  Paul  was  transported  to  the  third  heaven.  In 
another  place,  Triephon,  who  personates  a  christian,  after  deriding 
the  gods  of  paganism,  proposes  a  mysterious  onth, 

4  T yt/ttSsvT x  0£3v,  jtiyxv   x  u  c 1 c  r  :  i  ,  i  , 

TlOV     7TXT£0$,  7T\'tvp/X  IK  77XTO0;  ;  <  V    ^  ■  b  ;  fi  f  V  0  V , 

I  Ev  £X  Tf  I*,*,  xtti  il  ;vCS  Tf  I*. 

Ae>5nii>v  /"  Mdmitfi  (is  the  profane  answer  of  Critias,)  x»<  o^xot  « 

0C£  iS.UMTIXST  KX  0  i  S  X  y-Xf  T»  Kfyt*$'  IV  TfIX,  TfiX  cv  ! 

m  According  to  Justin  Martyr,  (Apolog.  Major,  c.  70 — 8.3.)  the  dae- 
mon, who  had  gained  some  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  prophecies, 
purposely  contrived  this  resemblance,  which  might  deter,  though  by 
different  means,  both  the  people  and  the  philosophers  from  embracing 
the  faith  of  Christ. 

n  In  the  first  and  second  books  of  Origen,  Celsus  treats  the  birth 
and  character  of  our  Saviour  with  the  most  impious  contempt.  The 
orator  Libaitius  praises  Porphyry  and  Julian  for  confuting  the  folly 
of  a  sect,  which  styles  a  dead  man  of  Palestine,  God,  and  the  Son  of 
God.    Socrates,  Hist.  Kcclesiast.  iii.  23. 
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jects ;  and  that  the  privileges  of  private  corporations, 
though  formed  for  the  most  harmless  or  beneficial 
purposes,  were  bestowed  with  a  very  sparing  hand.0 
The  religious  assemblies  of  the  christians,  who  had 
separated  themselves  from  the  public  worship,  appear- 
ed of  a  much  less  innocent  nature  :  they  were  illegal 
in  their  principle,  and  in  their  consequences  might 
become  dangerous ;  nor  were  the  emperors  conscious 
that  they  violated  the  laws  of  justice,  when  for  the  peace 
of  society,  they  prohibited  those  secret  and  sometimes 
nocturnal  meetings.P  The  pious  disobedience  of  the 
christians  made  their  conduct,  or  perhaps  their  designs, 
appear  in  a  much  more  serious  and  criminal  light ;  and 
the  Roman  princes,  who  might  perhaps  have  suffered 
themselves  to  be  disarmed  by  a  ready  submission, 
deeming  their  honour  concerned  in  the  execution  of 
their  commands,  sometimes  attempted,  by  rigorous 
punishments,  to  subdue  this  independent  spirit,  which 
boldly  acknowledged  an  authority  superior  to  that 
of  the  magistrate.  The  extent  and  duration  of  this 
spiritual  conspiracy  seemed  to  render  it  every  day 
more  deserving  of  his  animadversion.  We  have  al- 
ready seen  that  the  active  and  successful  zeal  of  the 
christians  had  insensibly  diffused  them  through  every 
province  and  almost  every  city  of  the  empire.  The 
new  converts  seemed  to  renounce  their  family  and 
country,  that  they  might  connect  themselves  in  an  in- 
dissoluble band  of  union  with  a  peculiar  society, 
which  every  where  assumed  a  different  character  from 
the  rest  of  mankind.  Their  gloomy  and  austere  as- 
pect, their  abhorrence  of  the  common  business  and 
pleasures  of  life,  and  their  frequent  predictions  of  im- 
pending calamities,0-  inspired  the  pagans  with  the  ap- 
prehension of  some  danger,  which  would  arise  from 
the  new  sect,  the  more  alarming  as  it  was  the  more 
obscure.  "  Whatever,"  says  Pliny,  "  may  be  the  prin- 
ciple of  their  conduct,  their  inflexible  obstinacy  ap- 
peared deserving  of  punishment."  r 
Their  manners  The  precautions  with  which  the  dis- 
caiumniaieiJ.  ciplt-s  of  Christ  performed  the  offices 
of  religion  were  at  first  dictated  by  fear  and  necessity  ; 
but  they  were  continued  from  choice.  By  imita- 
ting the  awful  secrecy  which  reigned  in  the  Eleusin- 
ian  mysteries,  the  christians  had  flattered  themselves 
that  they  should  render  their  sacred  institutions  more 
respectable  in  the  eyes  of  the  pagan  world."  But  the 
event,  as  it  often  happens  to  the  operations  of  subtle 
policy,  deceived  their  wishes  and  their  expectations. 
It  was  concluded,  that  thev  only  concealed  what  they 
would  have  blushed  to  disclose.  Their  mistaken  pru- 
dence afforded  an  opportunity  for  malice  to  invent,  and 
for  suspicious  credulity  to  believe,  the  horrid  tales 
which  described  the  christians  as  the  most  wicked  of 
human  kind,  who  practised  in  their  dark  recesses 
every  abomination  that  a  depraved  fancy  could  sug- 
gest, and  who  solicited  the  favour  of  their  unknown 
God  by  the  sacrifice  of  every  moral  virtue.  There 
were  many  who  pretended  to  confess  or  to  relate  the 
ceremonies  of  this  abhorred  society.  It  was  asserted, 
"  that  a  new-horn  infant,  entirely  covered  over  with 
flour,  was  presented,  like  some  mystic  symbol  of  initi- 
ation, to  the  knife  of  the  proselyte,  who  unknowingly 
inflicted  many  a  secret  and  mortal  wound  on  the  inno- 
cent victim  of  his  error;  that  as  soon  as  the  cruel  deed 


o  The  emperor  Trajan  refused  10  incorporate  a  company  of  150 
firemen,  for  the  use  of  the  citv  of  Nicomedia.  He  disliked  all  asso- 
ciations.   Pee  Plin.  Epist.  x.  42,  43. 

P  The  proconsul  I'liny  had  puhlished  a  general  edict  azninst  un- 
lawful meetings.  The  prudence  of  the  christians  suspended  their 
Agape  :  bill  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  omit  the  exercise  of  pub- 
lic worship. 

q  As  the  prophecies  of  ttie  antichrist,  approaching  conflazration, 
Acc.  provoked  those  pagans  whom  they  did  not  convert,  tiicy  were 
mentioned  with  caution  and  reserve  ;  and  the  Mcntanists  were  cen 
Burcd  for  disclosing  too  freely  the  dangerous  secret.  See  Mosheiin 
p.  413. 

r  Neque  enim  dubitaham,  qnodcnmqueesset  quod  faterentur,  (such 
arethe  words  of  I'liny,)  pervicaciam  certe  et  innexibi!eiu  obstinatio- 
nem  dehere  pttniri. 

>  See  Moshciin's  Ecclesiastical  History,  vol.  i.  p.  10!.  and  Span 
beim,  Remarque*  sur  Ira  Cxsaru  de  Julien,  p.  16c!,  &.c. 


was  perpetrated,  the  sectaries  drank  up  the  blood, 
greedily  tore  asunder  the  quivering  members,  and 
pledged  themselves  to  eternal  secrecy,  by  a  mutual 
consciousness  of  guilt.  It  was  as  confidently  affirmed, 
that  this  inhuman  sacrifice  was  succeeded  by  a  suit- 
able entertainment,  in  which  intemperance  served  as  a 
provocative  to  brutal  lust;  till,  at  the  appointed  mo- 
ment, the  lights  were  suddenly  extinguished,  shame 
was  banished,  nature  was  forgotten  ;  and,  as  accident 
might  direct,  the  darkness  of  the  night  was  polluted 
by  the  incestuous  commerce  of  sisters  and  brothers, 
of  sons  and  of  mothers.'" 

But  the  perusal  of  the  ancient  apolo-  Their  imprudent, 
gies  was  sufficient  to  remove  even  the  defeuce. 
slightest  suspicion  from  the  mind  of  a  candid  adver- 
sary. The  christians,  with  the  intrepid  security  of 
innocence,  appeal  from  the  voice  of  rumour  to  the 
equity  of  the  magistrates.  They  acknowledge,  that  if 
any  proof  can  be  produced  of  the  crimes  which  calum- 
ny has  imputed  to  them,  they  are  worthy  of  the  most 
severe  punishment.  They  provoke  the  punishment, 
and  they  challenge  the  proof.  At  the  same  time  they 
urge,  with  equal  truth  and  propriety,  that  the  charge 
is  not  less  devoid  of  probability,  thau  it  is  destitute  of 
evidence  ;  they  ask,  whether  any  one  can  seriously 
believe  that  the  pure  and  holy  precepts  of  the  gospel, 
which  so  frequently  restrain  the  use  of  the  most  lawful 
enjoyments,  should  inculcate  the  practice  of  the  most 
abominable  crimes  :  that  a  large  society  should  resolve 
to  dishonour  itself  in  the  eyes  of  its  own  members; 
and  that  a  great  number  of  persons  of  either  sex,  and 
every  age  and  character,  insensible  to  the  fear  of  death 
or  infamy,  should  consent  to  violate  those  principles 
which  nature  and  education  had  imprinted  most  deep- 
ly in  their  minds."  Nothing,  it  should  seem,  could 
weaken  the  force  or  destroy  the  effect  of  so  unanswer- 
able a  justification,  unless  it  were  the  injudicious  con- 
duct of  the  apologists  themselves,  who  betrayed  the 
common  cause  of  religion,  to  gratify  their  devout 
hatred  to  the  domestic  enemies  of  the  church.  It  was 
sometimes  faintly  insinuated,  and  sometimes  boldly 
asserted,  that  the  same  bloody  sacrifices,  and  the 
same  incestuous  festivals,  which  were  so  falsely  as- 
cribed to  the  orthodox  believers,  were  in  reality  cele- 
brated by  the  Marcionites,  by  the  Carpocratians,  and 
by  several  other  sects  of  the  Gnostics,  who,  notwith- 
standing they  might  deviate  into  the  paths  of  heresy, 
were  still  actuated  by  the  sentiments  of  men,  and  still 
governed  by  the  precepts  of  Christianity.'  Accusa- 
tions of  a  similar  kind  were  retorted  upon  the  church 
by  the  schismatics  who  had  departed  from  its  com- 
munion," and  it  was  confessed  on  all  sides,  that  the 
most  scandalous  licentiousness  of  manners  prevailed 
among;  great  numbers  of  those  who  affected  the  name 
of  christians.  A  paoran  magistrate,  who  possessed 
neither  leisure  nor  abilities  to  discern  the  almost  im- 
perceptible line  which  divides  the  orthodox  faith  from 
heretical  depravity,  might  easily  have  imagined  that 
their  mutual  animosity  had  extorted  the  discovery  of 
their  common  guilt.    It  was  fortunate  for  the  repose, 


t  See  Justin  Martyr.  Apolog.  i.  35.  ii.  14.  Athenagoras.  in  Lega- 
tion, c.  27.  Tertullian,  Apolog.  c.  7 — 9.  Minncius  Foellx,  c.  9,  10, 
30,31.  The  last  of  these  writers  relates  the  accusation  in  the  most 
elegant  and  circumstantial  manner.  The  answer  of  Tertullian  is 
the  boldest  and  most  vigorous. 

u  In  the  persecution  of  Lyons,  some  gentile  slaves  were  compelled, 
by  the  fear  of  tortures,  to  acruse  theirchrisiian  master.  Thechnrch 
of  Lyons,  writing  to  their  brethren  of  Asia,  treat  the  horrid  charge 
with  proper  indignation  and  contempt.    Euseh.  Hist.  Eccles.  v.  1. 

v  See  Justin  Martyr.  Apoloz.  i.  35.  Irens-ns  adv.  fiacres,  i.  24. 
Clemens  Alexandrin.  Stromal.  I.  iii.  p.  438.  Euseb.  iv.  8.  It  would 
be  tedious  and  d^L'tistins  to  relate  all  that  the  succeeding  writers 
have  imagined,  all  that  Epiphanius  has  received,  and  all  that  Tille- 
mont  has  copied.  M.  de  Beousohre  (Hist,  du  Manicheisme.  I.  ix.  c  8, 
9.)  has  exposed,  with  great  spirit,  the  disingenuous  arts  of  Augustiit 
and  1'ope  Leo.  I. 

w  When  Tertullian  became  a  Montanist,  he  aspersed  tlte  morals  of 
the  church  which  he  had  so  resolutely  defended.  '•  Sed  major  is  est 
Acape.qnia  per  banc  ariolescentes  tui  cum  sororihusdormtunt.  appen- 
dices sciticet gnta?  laseivia  el  luxura."  De  Jejuniis.  c.  17.  Tle'Wh 
canon  of  the  council  of  liliheris  provides  asainst  the  scandals  whieii 
too  often  polluted  the  vigils  of  the  church,  and  disgraced  the  chris- 
tian name,  in  lite  eyes  of  unbelievers. 
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or  at  least  for  the  reputation,  of  the  first  christians,  that 
the  magistrates  sometimes  proceeded  with  more  tem- 
per and  moderation  than  is  usually  consistent  with  re- 
ligious zeal,  and  that  they  reported,  as  the  impartial 
result  of  their  judicial  inquiry,  that  the  sectaries,  who 
had  deserted  the  established  worship,  appeared  to  them 
sincere  in  their  professions,  and  blameless  in  their 
manners;  however  they  might  incur,  by  their  absurd 
and  excessive  superstition,  the  censure  of  the  laws.1 
Idea  of  the  eon-  History,  which  undertakes  to  record 
duct  of  the  enipe-  the  transactions  of  the  past,  for  the  in- 
towards  the  struction  of  future  ages,  would  ill  de- 
serve that  honourable  office,  if  she  con- 
descended to  plead  the  cause  of  tyrants,  or  to  justify 
the  maxims  of  persecution.  It  must,  however,  be 
acknowledged,  that  the  conduct  of  the  emperors  who 
appeared  the  least  favourable  to  the  primitive  church, 
is  by  no  means  so  criminal  as  that  of  modern  sove- 
reigns, who  have  employed  the  arm  of  violence  and 
terror  against  the  religious  opinions  of  any  part  of 
their  subjects.  From  their  reflections,  or  even  from 
their  own  feelings,  a  Charles  V.  or  a  Louis  XIV. 
might  have  acquired  a  just  knowledge  of  the  rights  of 
conscience,  of  the  obligation  of  faith,  and  of  the  in- 
nocence of  error.  But  the  princes  and  magistrates  of 
ancient  Rome  were  strangers  to  those  principles  which 
inspired  and  authorized  the  inflexible  obstinacy  of  the 
christians  in  the  cause  of  truth,  nor  could  they  them- 
selves discover  in  their  own  breasts  any  motive  which 
would  have  prompted  them  to  refuse  a  legal,  and  as  it 
•were  a  natural,  submission  to  the  sacred  institutions 
of  their  country.  The  same  reason  which  contributes 
to  alleviate  the  guilt,  must  have  tended  to  abate  the 
rigour,  of  their  persecutions.  As  they  were  actuated, 
not  by  the  furious  zeal  of  bigots,  but  by  the  temper- 
ate policy  of  legislators,  contempt  must  often  have  re- 
laxed, and  humanity  must  frequently  have  suspend- 
ed, the  execution  of  those  laws,  which  they  enacted 
against  the  humble  and  obscure  followers  of  Christ. 
From  the  general  view  of  their  character  and  motives 
we  might  naturally  conclude  :  I.  That  a  considerable 
time  elapsed  before  they  considered  the  new  sectaries 
as  an  object  deserving  of  the  attention  of  government. 
II.  That  in  the  conviction  of  any  of  their  subjects 
who  were  accused  of  so  very  singular  a  crime,  they 
proceeded  with  caution  and  reluctance.  III.  That 
they  were  moderate  in  the  use  of  punishments  ;  and 
IV.  That  the  afflicted  church  enjoyed  many  intervals 
of  peace  and  tranquillity.  Notwithstanding  the  care- 
less indifference  which  the  most  copious  and  the  most 
minute  of  the  pagan  writers  have  shown  to  the  affairs 
of  the  christians/  it  may  still  be  in  our  power  to  con- 
firm each  of  these  probable  suppositions,  by  the  evi- 
dence of  authentic  facts. 

They  neglected  I-  By  the  wise  dispensation  of  Pro- 
the  christians  as  vidence,  a  mysterious  veil  was  cast  over 

a  .eel  of  Jews.    the  |nfancy  Qf  the  church?   whicU5  til] 

the  faith  of  the  christians  was  matured,  and  their  num- 
bers were  multiplied,  served  to  protect  them  not  only 
from  the  malice  hut  even  from  the  knowledge  of  the 
pagan  world.  The  slow  and  gradual  abolition  of  the 
Mosaic  ceremonies  afforded  a  safe  and  innocent  dis- 
guise to  the  more  early  proselytes  of  the  gospel.  As 
they  were  far  the  greater  part  of  the  race  of  Abraham, 
they  were  distinguished  by  the  peculiar  mark  of  cir- 
cumcision, offered  up  their  devotions  in  the  temple  of 
Jerusalem  till  its  final  destruction,  and  received  both 
the  law  and  the  prophets  as  the  genuine  inspirations  of 
the  deity.  The  gentile  converts,  who  hy  a  spiritual 
adoption  had  been  associated  to  the  hope  of  Israel, 
were  likewise  confounded  under  the  garb  and  appear- 
ance of  Jews,z  and  as  the  polytheist  paid  less  regard 

i  Terlullinn  (Apolog.  c.  2.)  expatiates  on  the  fair  and  honourable 
testimony  of  Pliny,  with  much  reason,  and  some  declamation. 

y  In  the  various  compilation  of  the  Augustan  History,  (a  part  of 
winch  was  composed  under  the  reign  of  Constantine.)  there  are  not 
si\  lines  which  relate  to  the  christians;  nor  has  the  diligence  of 
Xipnilin  discovered  their  name  in  the  large  history  of  Dion  Cassius. 

i  An  obscure  passage  of  Suetonius  (in  Claud,  c.  25.)  may  seem  to 

Voi,.  I.— Y 


to  articles  of  faith  than  to  the  external  worship,  the 
new  sect,  which  carefully  concealed,  or  faintly  an- 
nounced, its  future  greatness  and  ambition,  was  per- 
mitted to  shelter  itself  under  the  general  toleration 
which  was  granted  to  an  ancient  and  celebrated  people 
in  the  Roman  empire.  It  was  not  long,  perhaps,  be- 
fore the  Jews  themselves,  animated  with  a  fiercer  zeal 
and  a  more  jealous  faith,  perceived  the  gradual  separa- 
tion of  their  Nazarene  brethren  from  the  doctrine  of  the 
synagogue  ;  and  they  would  gladly  have  extinguish- 
ed the  dangerous  heresy  in  the  blood  of  its  adherents. 
But  the  decrees  of  heaven  had  already  disarmed  their 
malice;  and  though  they  might  sometimes  exert  the 
licentious  privilege  of  sedition,  they  no  loager  possess- 
ed the  administration  of  criminal  justice  ;  nor  did  they 
find  it  easy  to  infuse  into  the  calm  breast  of  a  Roman 
magistrate  the  rancour  of  their  own  zeal  and  preju- 
dice. The  provincial  governors  declared  themselves 
ready  to  listen  to  any  accusation  that  might  affect  the 
public  safety  ;  hut  as  soon  as  they  were  informed,  that 
it  was  a  question  not  of  facts  but  of  words,  a  dispute 
relating  only  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Jewish  laws 
and  prophecies,  they  deemed  it  unworthy  of  the  majes- 
ty of  Rome  seriously  to  discuss  the  obscure  differ- 
ences which  might  arise  among  a  barbarous  and  super- 
stitious people.  The  innocence  of  the  first  christians 
was  protected  by  ignorance  and  contempt ;  and  the 
tribunal  of  the  pagan  magistrate  often  proved  their 
most  assured  refuge  against  the  fury  of  the  syna- 
gogue.* If  indeed  we  were  disposed  to  adopt  the 
traditions  of  a  too  credulous  antiquity,  we  might  re- 
late the  distant  peregrinations,  the  wonderful  achieve- 
ments, and  the  various  deaths  of  the  twelve  apostles  : 
but  a  more  accurate  inquiry  will  induce  us  to  doubt, 
whether  any  of  those  persons  who  had  been  witnesses 
to  the  miracles  of  Christ  were  permitted,  beyond  the 
limits  of  Palestine,  to  seal  with  tbeir  blood b  the  truth 
of  their  testimony.0  From  the  ordinary  term  of  hu- 
man life,  it  may  very  naturally  be  presumed  that  most 
of  them  were  deceased  before  the  discontent  of  the 
Jews  broke  out  into  that  furious  war,  which  was  ter- 
minated only  by  the  ruin  of  Jerusalem.  During  a  long 
period,  from  the  death  of  Christ  to  that  memorable 
rebellion,  we  cannot  discover  any  traces  of  Roman 
intolerance,  unless  they  are  to  be  found  in  the  sudden, 
the  transient,  but  the  cruel  persecution,  which  was 
exercised  by  Nero  against  the  christians  of  the  capi- 
tal, thirty-five  years  after  the  former,  and  only  two 
years  before  the  latter,  of  those  great  events.  The 
character  of  the  philosophic  historian,  to  whom  we 
are  principally  indebted  for  the  knowledge  of  this  sin- 
gular transaction,  would  alone  be  sufficient  to  recom- 
mend it  to  our  most  attentive  consideration. 

In  the  tenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Ne-  The  fire  of  Rome 
ro,  the  capital  of  the  empire  was  afflict-  under  the  reign  of 
ed  by  a  fire  which  raged  beyond  the  p" 
memory  or  example  oT former  ages.d  The  monuments 
of  Grecian  art  and  of  Roman  virtue,  the  trophies  of  the 
Punic  and  Gallic  wars,  the  most  holy  temples,  and  the 
most  splendid  palaces,  were  involved  in  one  common 
destruction.    Of  the  fourteen  regions  or  quarters  into 


ofler  a  proof  how  strangely  the  Jews  and  christians  of  Rome  were 
confounded  with  each  other. 

a  See  in  the  eighteenth  and  twenty-fifth  chapters  of  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles  the  "behaviour  of  Gallio,  proconsul  of  Achaia,  and  of 
Festus,  procurator  of  Judea. 

b  [This  assertion  appears  to  me  too  positive,  inasmuch  as  Gibbon 
brings  no  proof  to  establish  it,  although  the  opposite  opinion  has 
strong  proof  in  its  favour.  The  travels  of  Saint  Paul,  in  Pamphytia, 
in  Pisidia,  in  Macedonia,  and  to  Rome,  his  death,  the  jouriieyings  of 
St.  Peter,  &c.  have  been  examined  with  great  care  by  Dr.  Benson, in 
his  work,  entitled,  A  History  of  the  first  planting  of  Christianity, 
part  ii.  See  also  Lardner's  Credibility  of  the  Gospel  history,  part  i. 
cliap'.  8. —  Q.]  .     ,  , 

c  In  the  time  of  Tertullian  and  Clemens  of  Alexandria,  the  glory 
of  martyrdom  was  confined  to  St.  Peter,  St.  Paul,  and  Pi.  James.  It 
was  gradually  bestowed  on  the  rest  of  the  apostles,  by  the  more  recent 
Greeks,  who' prudently  selected  for  the  theatre  of  their  preaching 
I  and  sufferings,  some  remote  country  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Roman 
empire.  See  Mosheim,  p.  81.  and  Tillemont,  Metnoires  Lcclesias- 
tiques,  torn.  i.  part.  iii. 

d  Tacit.  Annal.  xv.  38—44.  Sueton.  iu  Xeron.  c.  38.  Dion  Cas- 
sius, 1.  l.xii.  p.  1011.   Orosius,  vii.  7. 
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which  Rome  was  divided,  four  only  subsisted  entire,  ] 
three  were  levelled  with  the  ground,  and  the  remain- 
ing seven,  which  had  experienced  the  fury  of  the 
flames,  displayed  a  melancholy  prospect  of  ruin  and 
desolation.  The  vigilance  of  government  appears  not 
to  have  neglected  any  of  the  precautions  which  might 
alleviate  the  sense  of  so  dreadful  a  calamity.  The 
imperial  gardens  were  thrown  open  to  the  distressed 
multitude,  temporary  buildings  were  erected  for  their 
accommodation,  and  a  plentiful  supply  of  corn  and 
provisions  was  distributed  at  a  very  moderate  price.e 
The  most  generous  policy  seemed  to  have  dictated  the 
edicts  which  regulated  the  disposition  of  the  streets 
and  the  construction  of  private  houses ;  and  as  it 
usually  happens,  in  an  age  of  prosperity,  the  confla- 
gration of  Rome,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  pro- 
duced a  new  city,  more  regular  and  more  beautiful 
than  the  former.  But  all  the  prudence  and  humanity 
affected  by  Nero  on  this  occasion  were  insufficient 
to  preserve  him  from  the  popular  suspicion.  Every 
crime  might  be  imputed  to  the  assassin  of  his  wife 
and  mother;  nor  could  the  prince,  who  prostituted  his 
person  and  dignity  on  the  theatre,  be  deemed  incapa- 
ble of  the  most  extravagant  folly.  The  voice  of 
rumour  accused  the  emperor  as  the  incendiary  of  his 
own  capital ;  and  as  the  most  incredible  stories  are 
the  best  adapted  to  the  genius  of  an  enraged  people, 
it  was  gravely  reported,  and  firmly  believed,  that 
Nero,  enjoying  the  calamity  which  he  had  occasioned, 
amused  himself  with  singing  to  his  lyre  the  destruc- 
tion of  ancient  Troy.f  To  divert  a  suspicion,  which 
the  power  of  despotism  was  unable  to  suppress,  the 
emperor  resolved  to  substitute  in  his  own  place  some 
fictitious  criminals.  "  With  this  view  (  continues 
Tacitus)  he  inflicted  the  most  exquisite  tortures  on 
n    i     •  i.„  .  those  men,  who,  under  the  vulo-ar  appel- 

Cruel  punishment  ,  .   '   .    .  '  o  trr 

of  the  christians,  lation  of  christians,  were  already  brand- 
as  the  incendia-  e(j  witn  deserved  infamy.  They  derived 

nes  of  the  citv.         ■  j      •   ■    r        /-^l    ■  A  -l 

their  name  and  origin  from  Christ,  who 
in  the  reign  of  Tiberius  had  suffered  death,  by  the 
sentence  of  the  procurator  Pontius  Pilate."  For  a 
while  this  dire  superstition  was  checked  ;  but  it  again 
burst  forth  ;  h  and  not  only  spread  itself  over  Judea, 
the  first  seat  of  this  mischievous  sect,  but  was  even 
introduced  into  Rome,  the  common  asylum  which 
receives  and  protects  whatever  is  impure,  whatever  is 
atrocious.  The  confessions  of  those  who  were  seized, 
discovered  a  great  multitude  of  their  accomplices,  and 
they  were  all  convicted,  not  so  much  for  the  crime  of 
setting  fire  to  the  city,  as  for  their  hatred  of  human 
kind.'  They  died  in  torments,  and  their  torments  were 

e  Tile  price  of  wheat  (probably  of  the  modiu3)  was  reduced  as  low 
as  terni  nttmmi;  which  would  be  equivalent  to  about  fifteen  shillings 
the  English  quarter. 

f  We  may  observe,  that  the  rumour  is  mentioned  by  Tacitus  with 
a  very  becoming  distrust  and  hesitation,  whilst  it  is  greedily  trans- 
cribed by  Suetonius,  and  solemnly  confirmed  by  Dion. 

g  This  testimony  is  alone  sufficient  to  expose  the  anachronism  of 
the  Jews,  who  place  the  birth  of  Christ  near  a  century  sooner.  (Bas- 
nage  Histoire  des  Juifs,  1.  v.  c.  14,  15.)  We  may  learn  from  Jose- 
phus, (Antiquitat.  xviii.  3.)  that  the  procuratorship  of  Pilate  corres- 
ponded with  the  last  ten  years  of  Tiberius,  A.  D.  27—37.  As  to  the 
-particular  time  of  the  death  of  Christ,  a  very  early  tradition  fixed  it 
to  the  35lb  of  March,  A.  D.  29.  under  the  consulship  of  the  two  Ge- 
mini. (Tertullian  adv.  Juda;os,  c.  8.)  This  dale,  which  is  adopted 
by  l'agi,  cardinal  Norris,  and  Le  Clerc,  seems  at  least  as  probable  as 
the  vulgar  Era,  which  is  placed  (I  know  not  from  what  conjectures) 
four  years  later. 

h  [This  phrase  alone:  Repressa  in  prEesens  ezitiabilis  superstitio 
rursus  erumpebat,  proves  that  the  christians  had  already  attracted 
the  attention  of  government,  and  that  Nero  was  not  the  first  who 
persecuted  them.  I  am  surprised  thai  the  confirmation  which  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  receive  from  these  words  of  Tacitus,  Repressa 
in praseTLS,  and  rursus  erumpebat,  has  not  been  more  insisted  on.— (3.1 

i  Odio  humani  generis  eonvicti.  These  words  may  either  signify 
the  hatred  of  mankind  towards  the  christians,  or  the  hatred  of  the 
christians  towards  mankind.  I  have  preferred  the  latter  sense,  as 
the  most  agreeable  to  the  style  of  Tacitus,  and  to  the  popular  error, 
of  which  a  precept  of  the  gospel  {see  Luke  xiv.  26.)  had  been,  per- 
haps, the  innocent  occasion.  My  interpre'ation  is  justified  by  the 
authority  of  Lipsius;  of  the  Italian,  the  French  and  the  English 
translator  of  Tacitus;  of  Mosheim,  (p.  102.)  of  Le  Clerc,  (Hisioria 
Ecclesiast.  p.  427.)  of  Dr.  Lardner,  (Testimonies,  vol.  i.  p.  345.)  and 
of  the  bishop  of  Gloucester.  (Divine  Legation,  vol.  iii.  p.  38.)  Eut 
as  the  word  eonvicti  does  not  unite  very  happily  with  the  rest  of  the 
sentence,  James  Gronovius  has  preferred  the  reading  of  coiijuitcti, 
which  is  authorized  by  the  valuable  MS.  of  Florence. 


imbittered  by  insult  and  derision.  Some  were  nailed 
on  crosses  ;  others  sown  up  in  the  skins  of  wild  beasts, 
and  exposed  to  the  fury  of  dogs  ;  others  again,  smear- 
ed over  with  combustible  mateiials,  were  used  as 
torches  to  illuminate  the  darkness  of  the  night.  The 
gardens  of  Nero  were  destined  for  the  melancholy 
spectacle,  which  was  accompanied  with  a  horse-race, 
and  honoured  with  the  presence  of  the  emperor,  who 
mingled  with  the  populace  in  the  dress  and  attitude  of 
a  charioteer.  The  guilt  of  the  christians  deserved 
indeed  the  most  exemplary  punishment,  but  the  public 
abhorrence  was  changed  into  commiseration,  from  the 
opinion  that  those  unhappy  wretches  were  sacrificed, 
not  so  much  to  the  public  welfare,  as  to  the  cruelty  of 
a  jealous  tyrant."*  Those  who  survey  with  a  curious 
eye  the  revolutions  of  mankind,  may  observe,  that  the 
gardens  and  circus  of  Nero  on  the  Vatican,  which 
were  polluted  with  the  blood  of  the  first  christians, 
have  been  rendered  still  more  famous,  by  the  triumph 
and  by  the  abuse  of  the  persecuted  religion.  On  the 
same  spot,k  a  temple,  which  far  surpasses  the  ancient 
glories  of  the  capitol,  has  since  been  erected  by  the 
christian  pontiffs,  who,  deriving  their  claim  of  univer- 
sal dominion  from  an  humble  fisherman  of  Galilee, 
have  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  the  Caesars,  given 
laws  to  the  barbarian  conquerors  of  Rome,  and  extend- 
ed their  spiritual  jurisdiction  from  the  coast  of  the 
Baltic  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  ocean. 

But  it  would  be  improper  to  dismiss  this  account 
of  Nero's  persecution,  till  we  have  made  some  obser- 
vations, that  may  serve  to  remove  the  difficulties  with 
which  it  is  perplexed,  and  to  throw  some  light  on  the 
subsequent  history  of  the  church. 

1.  The  most  sceptical  criticism  is  ob-  Remarks  on  the 
lio-ed  to  respect  the  truth  of  this  extraor-  passage  of  Taci- 
dinary  fact,  and  the  integrity  of  this 
celebrated  passage  of  Tacitus.  The  christians  by  Xc- 
former  ;s  confirmed  by  the  diligent  and  ro- 
accurate  Suetonius,  who  mentions  the  punishmc  t 
which  Nero  inflicted  on  the  christians,  a  sect  of  men 
who  had  embraced  a  new  and  criminal  superstition.1 
The  latter  may  be  proved  by  the  consent  of  the  most 
ancient  manuscripts;  by  the  inimitable  character  of  the 
style  of  Tacitus  ;  by  his  reputation,  which  guarded  his 
text  from  the  interpolations  of  pious  fraud  ;  and  by  the 
purport  of  his  narration,  which  accused  the  first  christ- 
ians of  the  most  atrocious  crimes,  without  insinuating 
that  they  possessed  any  miraculous  or  even  magical 
powers  above  the  rest  of  mankind."1  2.  Notwithstand- 
ing it  is  probable  that  Tacitus  was  born  some  years 
before  the  fire  of  Rome,"  he  could  derive  only  from 
reading  and  conversation  the  knowledge  of  an  event 
which  happened  during  his  infancy.  Before  he  gave 
himself  to  the  public,  he  calmly  waited  till  his  genius 
had  attained  its  full  maturity,  and  he  was  more  than 
forty  years  of  age,  when  a  grateful  regard  for  the 
memory  of  the  virtuous  Agricola,  extorted  from  him 
the  most  early  of  those  historical  compositions  which 
will  delight  and  instruct  the  most  distant  posterity. 
After  making  a  trial  of  his  strength  in  the  life  of  Agri- 
cola  and  the  description  of  Germany,  he  conceived, 

j  Tacit.  Annal.  xv.  44. 

k  Nardini  Roma  Antica,  p.  487.  Donatus  de  Roma  Antiqua,  1. 
iii.  p.  449. 

1  Sneton.  in  Xerone,  c.  16.  The  epithet  of  malefica,  which  some 
sagacious  commentators  have  translated  magical,  is  considered  by 
the  more  rational  Mosheim  as  only  synonymous  to  the  ezitiabilis  of 
Tacitus. 

m  The  passage  concerning  Jesus  Christ,  which  was  inserted  into 
the  text  of  Josephus,  between  the  lime  of  Orisen  and  that  of  Eusc- 
hius.  may  furnish  an  example  of  no  vulgar  forirery.  The  accom- 
plishment of  the  prophecies,  the  virtues,  miracles,  and  resurrection 
of  Jesus,  are  distinctly  rela'ed.  Josephus  acknowledges  that  he  was 
the  Messiah,  and  hesitates  whether  he  should  call  him  a  man.  If 
any  doubt  can  still  remain  concerning  this  celebrated  passage,  the 
reader  may  examine  the  pointed  objections  of  Le  Fcvre.  (Havcr- 
camp.  Joseph,  torn,  ii,  p.  £67 — 273.)  the  laboured  answers  of  Dnubuz, 
(p.  187 — 2"2.)  and  the  masterly  reply  (Bibliotbeque  Ancienne  I  ;  Ho- 
derne,  torn.  vii.  p.  2IS7 — 288.)  of  an  anonymous  critic,  whom  I  believe 
to  have  been  the  learned  Abbede  Longuerue. 

n  See  the  lives  of  Tacitus  by  Lipsius  and  the  Abbi1  de  la  Bletene, 
Da  tionnaire  de  Baylc  a  Particle  Tacitk,  and  Fabricius,  Biblio'.h 
Latiu.  torn.  ii.  p.  3S6.   Edit.  Ernest. 
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and  at  length  executed,  a  more  arduous  work  ;  the 
history  of  Rome,  in  thirty  books,  from  the  fall  of  Nero 
to  the  accession  of  Nerva.  The  administration  of 
Nerva  introduced  an  age  of  justice  and  prosperity, 
which  Tacitus  had  destined  for  the  occupation  of  his 
old  age ;°  but  when  he  took  a  nearer  view  of  his  subject, 
judging,  perhaps,  that  it  was  a  more  honourable  or  a 
less  invidious  office,  to  record  the  vices  of  past  tyrants, 
than  to  celebrate  the  virtues  of  a  reigning  monarch,  lie 
chose  rather  to  relate,  under  the  form  of  annals,  the 
actions  of  the  four  immediate  successors  of  Augustus. 
To  collect,  to  dispose,  and  to  adorn  a  series  of  fourscore 
years,  in  an  immortal  work,  every  sentence  of  which 
is  pregnant  with  the  deepest  observations  and  the  most 
lively  images,  was  an  undertaking  sufficient  to  exercise 
the  genius  of  Tacitus  himself  during  the  greatest  part 
of  his  life.  In  the  last  years  of  the  reign  of  Trajan, 
whilst  the  victorious  monarch  extended  the  power  of 
Rome  beyond  its  ancient  limits,  the  historian  was 
describing,  in  the  second  and  fourth  books  of  his 
annals,  the  tyranny  of  Tiberius  ;f  and  the  emperor 
Hadrian  must  have  succeeded  to  the  throne,  before 
Tacitus,  in  the  regular  prosecution  of  his  work,  could 
relate  the  fire  of  the  capital  and  the  cruelty  of  Nero 
towards  the  unfortunate  christians.  At  the  distance 
of  sixty  years,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  annalist  to  adopt 
the  narratives  of  contemporaries ;  but  it  was  natural 
for  the  philosopher  to  indulge  himself  in  the  description 
of  the  origin,  the  progress,  and  the  character  of  the  new 
sect,  not  so  much  according  to  the  knowledge  or 
prejudices  of  the  age  of  Nero,  as  according  to  those  of 
the  time  of  Hadrian.  3.  Tacitus  very  frequently  trusts 
to  the  curiosity  or  reflection  of  his  readers  to  supply 
those  intermediate  circumstances  and  ideas,  which  in 
his  extreme  conciseness,  he  has  thought  proper  to  sup- 
press. We  may  therefore  presume  to  imagine  some 
probable  cause  which  could  direct  the  cruelty  of  Nero 
against  the  christians  of  Rome,  whose  obscurity,  as 
well  as  innocence,  should  have  shielded  them  from  his 
indignation,  and  even  from  his  notice.'1  The  Jews, 
who  were  numerous  in  the  capital,  and  oppressed  in 
their  own  country,  were  a  much  fitter  object  for  the 
suspicions  of  the  emperor  and  of  the  people  :  nor  did 
it  seem  unlikely  that  a  vanquished  nation,  who  already 
discovered  their  abhorrence  of  the  Roman  joke,  might 
have  recourse  to  the  most  atrocious  means  of  gratifying 
their  implacable  revenge.  But  the  Jews  possessed 
very  powerful  advocates  in  the  palace,  and  even  in  the 
heart  of  the  tyrant;  his  wife  and  mistress,  the  beauti- 
ful Poppnsa,  and  a  favourite  player  of  the  race  of 
Abraham,  who  had  already  employed  their  intercession 
in  behalf  of  the  obnoxious  people.'  In  their  room  it 
was  necessary  to  offer  some  other  victims,  and  it  mi<rht 
easily  be  suggested  that,  although  the  genuine  fol- 
lowers of  Moses  were  innocent  of  the  fire  of  Rome, 
there  had  arisen  among  them  a  new  and  pernicious  sect 
of  Galileans,  which  was  capable  of  the  most  horrid 
crimes.  Under  the  appellation  of  Galileans,  two 
distinctions  of  men  were  confounded,  the  most  opposite 
to  each  other  in  their  manners  and  principles  ;  the 
disciples  who  had  embraced  the  faith  of  Jesus  of  Na- 
zareth,5 and  the  zealots  who  had  followed  the  standard 
of  Judas  the  Gaulonite.'    The  former  were  the  friends, 


o  Principatum  Divi  Nerva?,  et  impcrium  Trajnni,  uheriorern  secu- 
riorpmrpiP  materiam  senectuti  seposui.    Tacit.  Hist.  i. 
p  See  Tacit.  Annal.  ii.  61.  iv.  4. 

q  [Tlie  reading  of  the  passage  from  Tacitus  alone  suffices,  as  I 
have  before  said,  to  show  that  the  sect  of  christians  were  not  so  ob- 
scure, that  they  had  been  already  put  down,  (repressa,)  and  that 
they  did  not  pass  for  innocent  in  the  eyes  of  the  Romans.  —  O.] 

r  The  player's  name  was  AKtutus.  Through  the  same  channel, 
Josephus  (de  Vita  sua,  c.  :>.)  about  two  years  before,  had  obtained 
the  pardon  and  release  of  some  Jewish  priests  who  were  prisoners  at 
Rome. 

■  The  learned  Dr.  Lardner  (Jewish  and  Heathen  Testimonies,  vol. 
ii.  p.  102.  103.)  has  proved  that  the  name  of  Galilreans  was  a  very 
ancient,  and  perhaps  the  primitive,  appellation  of  the  christians. 

t  Joseph.  Antiquitat.  xviii.  1.2.  Tillemont,  Ruine  #ies  Juifs,  p. 749. 
The  sons  of  Judas  were  crucified  in  The  tiinp  of  Claudius.  His  grand- 
son E'eazer,  after  Jerusalem  was  taken,  defended  a  strong  fortress 
with  900  of  liis  most  desperate  followers.  When  the  battering-ram 
had  mad?  a  breach,  they  turned  their  swords  pgpinst  their  wives, 


the  latter  were  the  enemies,  of  human  kind  ;  and  the 
only  resemblance  between  them  consisted  in  the  same 
inflexible  constancy,  which,  in  the  defence  of  their 
cause,  rendered  them  insensible  of  death  and  tortures. 
The  followers  of  Judas,  who  impelled  their  country- 
men into  rebellion,  were  soon  buried  under  the  ruins 
of  Jerusalem  ;  whilst  those  of  Jesus,  known  by  the 
more  celebrated  name  of  christians,  diffused  themselves 
over  the  Roman  empire.  How  natural  was  it  for 
Tacitus,  in  the  time  of  Hadrian,  to  appropriate  to  the 
christians  the  guilt  and  the  sufferings,  which  he  might, 
with  far  greater  truth  and  justice,  have  attributed  to  a 
sect  whose  odious  memory  was  almost  extinguished  !u 
4.  Whatever  opinion  may  he  entertained  of  this  con- 
jecture, (for  it  is  no  more  than  a  conjecture,)  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  effect,  as  well  as  the  cause,  of  Nero's  per- 
secution7 were  confined  to  the  walls  of  Rome  ;w  that  the 
religious  tenets  of  the  Galilasans,  or  christians,  were 
never  made  a  subject  of  punishment,  or  even  of  in- 
quiry; and  that,  as  the  idea  of  their  sufferings  was,  for 
a  long  time,  connected  with  the  idea  of  cruelty  and  irf- 
justice,  the  moderation  of  succeeding  princes  inclined 
them  to  spare  a  sect,  oppressed  by  a  tyrant,  whose  rage 
had  been  usually  directed  against  virtue  and  innocence. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable,  that  the  Oppression  of  the 
flames  of  war  consumed  almost  at  the  Jews  and  christi- 
same  time  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  and  ans  b?  Domitia"- 
the  capitol  of  Rome  ;x  and  it  appears  no  less  singular, 
that  the  tribute  which  devotion  had  destined  to  the 
former,  should  have  been  converted  by  the  power  of  an 
assaulting  victor  to  restore  and  adorn  the  splendour  of 
the  latter.7  The  emperors  levied  a  general  capitation 
tax  on  the  Jewish  people;  and  although  the  sum  as- 
sessed on  the  head  of  each  individual  was  inconsiderable, 
the  use  for  which  it  was  designed,  and  the  severity  with 
which  it  was  exacted,  were  considered  as  an  intolerable 
grievance.2  Since  the  officers  of  the  revenue  extended 
their  unjust  claim  to  many  persons  who  were  strangers 
to  the  blood  or  religion  of  the  Jews,  it  was  impossible 
that  the  christians,  who  had  so  often  sheltered  them- 
selves under  the  shade  of  the  synagogue,  should  now 
escape  this  rapacious  persecution.  Anxious  as  they 
were  to  avoid  the  slightest  infection  of  idolatry,  their 
conscience  forbade  them  to  contribute  to  the  honour 
of  that  daemon  who  had  assumed  the  character  of  the 
capitoline  Jupiter.    As  a  very  numerous  though  de- 

Iheir  children,  and  at  length  against  their  own  breasts.  They  died  to 
trie  last  man. 

u  [This  assertion  is  entirely  destitute  of  the  appearance,  and  even 
of  the  possibility  of  truth.  Tacitus  could  not  have  heen  deceived  so 
far  as  to  attribute  to  the  christians  at  Rome  the  guilt  and  the  suffer- 
ings which  he  might  with  much  more  truth  hare  attributed  lo  the 
partisans  of  Judas,  of  Galilee,  for  these  never  came  so  far  as  to 
Rome.  Judea  alone  was  the  theatre  of  their  revolt,  their  efforts, 
their  opinions,  their  wars,  and  their  chastisement.  (Basnage,  Hist, 
of  the  Jews,  vol.  i.  p.  49t.)  Besides  the  name  christians  had  been 
given  a  lone  time  before  at  Rome,  to  the  disciples  of  Jesus.  And 
Tacitus  affirms  it  too  positively,  and  gives  the  etymology  of  the  word 
too  clearly  to  leave  room  for  suspicion  that  there  was  any  mistake 
on  his  part. — G.] 

v  [This  assertion  is  far  from  being  evident.  Bulpioius  Severus 
speaks  of  the  edict  published  by  Nero  against  the  christians,  poste- 
rior to  the  burning  of  Rome.  Post  etiam.  datis  legibus  religin  veta- 
batur  palamque  ediclis  propositis  christianum  esse  non  licebat  (hook 
ii.  chap.  H7.)  We  have  no  authority  which  proves  that  the  persecu- 
tions did  not  extend  beyond  the  limits  of  Rome,  and  I  here  is  nothing 
to  weaken  the  authority  of  Orosus.  who  says  expressly,  that  Nero 
caused  the  christians  to  be  persecuted  in  the  provinces.  Nero  chris- 
tianos  suppliciis  ac  mortibus  afl'ecit,  ac  per  omnes  provincias  pari 
persecutione  excruciari  imperavit.  (lib.  viii.  Hist.  c.  5.) — O.] 

w  See  Dodwell.  Paucitat.  Mart.  I.  xiii.  The  Spanish  Inscription 
in  Gmter,  p.  2^8,  No.  9.  is  a  manifest  and  acknowledged  forgery, 
contrived  l>y  that  noted  impostor.  Cyriacus  of  Ancona  to  Hatter  the 
pride  and  prejudices  of  the  Spaniards.  See  Ferreras,  Histoire 
d'Espngne,  torn.  i.  p.  192. 

x  The  capitol  was  burnt  during  the  civil  war  between  Vitellms 
and  Vespasian,  the  19th  of  December,  A.  D  69.  On  the  10th  of  Au- 
gust, A-  D.  70.  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  was  destroyed  hy  the  hands 
of  t  ie  Jews  themselves,  rather  than  by  those  of  the  Romans. 

y  The  new  capitol  was  dedicated  by  Doiuitian.  Sueton.  in  Dorm- 
tian.  c.  5.  Plutarch  in  i'oplicola.  lorn.  i.  p.  330.  Edit.  Bryan.  I  he 
"ildin"  alone  cost  12.0011  talenis  (above  two  millions  and  a  hall.)  It 
was  the  opinion  of  Martial.  (I.  ix.  Epigram  3.)  Hint  if  the  emperor  had 
called  in  his  dehts,  Jupiler  himself,  even  though  he  had  made  a  gene- 
ral aurtion  of  Olympus,  would  have  heen  unable  to  pay  two  shillings 
in  the  pound.  ...  ,,,on 

7.  With  regard  to  the  tribute,  see  Dion  Cassius,  I.  Ixvi.  p.  WHS. 
with  Iteimarus's  notes.  Spanhcim,  de.  Usu  Numismatum,  loin.  n.  p. 
571.  and  Basnage,  ilistoiredes  Juifs.  I.  vii.  c.  2. 
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clining  party  among-  the  christians  still  adhered  to  the 
Jaw  of  Moses,  their  efforts  to  dissemble  their  Jewish 
origin  were  detected  by  the  decisive  test  of  circum- 
cision ;a  nor  were  the  Roman  magistrates  at  leisure  to 
inquire  into  the  difference  of  their  religious  tenets. 
Among  tiie  christians,  who  were  brought  befoTe  the 
tribunal  of  the  emperor,  or,  as  it  seems  more  probable, 
before  that  of  the  procurator  of  Judasa,  two  persons  are 
said  to  have  appeared,  distinguished  by  their  extraction, 
which  was  more  truly  noble  than  that  of  the  greatest 
inonarchs.  These  were  the  grandsons  of  St.  Jude  the 
apostle,  who  himself  was  the  brother  of  Jesus  Christ.6 
Their  natural  pretensions  to  the  throne  of  David  might 
perhaps  attract  the  respect  of  the  people,  and  excite  the 
jealousy  of  the  governor;  but  the  meanness  of  their 
garb,  and  the  simplicity  of  their  answers,  soon  con- 
vinced him  that  they  were  neither  desirous  nor  capable 
of  disturbing  the  peace  of  the  Roman  empire.  They 
frankly  confessed  their  royal  origin,  and  their  near 
relation  to  the  Messiah ;  but  they  disclaimed  any 
temporal  views,  and  professed  that  his  kingdom,  which 
they  devoutly  expected,  was  purely  of  a  spiritual  and 
angelic  nature.  When  they  were  examined  concerning 
their  fortune  and  occupation,  they  showed  their  hands 
hardened  with  daily  labour,  and  declared  that  they  de- 
rived their  whole  subsistence  from  the  cultivation  of  a 
farm  near  the  village  ofCocaba,  of  the  extent  of  about 
twenty-four  English  acres,0  and  of  the  value  of  nine 
thousand  drachms,  or  three  hundred  pounds  sterling. 
The  grandsons  of  St.  Jude  were  dismissed  with  com- 
passion and  contempt.d 
Execution  of  But  although  the  obscurity  of  the 
Clemens  the  house  of  David  might  protect  them  from 
consul.  tne  suspicions  0f  a  tyrant,  the  present 

greatness  of  his  own  family  alarmed  the  pusillanimous 
temper  of  Domitian,  which  could  only  be  appeased  by 
the  blood  of  those  Romans  whom  he  either  feared,  or 
hated,  or  esteemed.  Of  the  two  sons  of  his  uncle 
Flavius  Sabinus, e  the  elder  was  soon  convicted  of 
treasonable  intentions,  and  the  younger,  who  bore  the 
name  of  Flavius  Clemens,  was  indebted  for  his  safety 
to  his  want  of  courage  and  ability.'  The  emperor,  for 
a  long  time,  distinguished  so  harmless  a  kinsman  by 
his  favour  and  protection,  bestowed  on  him  his  own 
niece  Domitilla,  adopted  the  children  of  that  marriage 
to  the  hope  of  the  succession,  and  invested  their  father 
with  the  honours  of  the  consulship.  But  he  had 
scarcely  finished  the  term  of  his  annual  magistracy, 
when  on  a  slight  pretence  he  was  condemned  and  exe- 
cuted ;  Domitilla  was  banished  to  a  desolate  island  on 
the  coast  of  Campania  ;B  and  sentence  either  of  death 
or  of  confiscation  was  pronounced  against  a  great 
number  of  persons  who  were  involved  in  the  same  ac- 
cusation.   The  guilt  imputed  to  their  charge  was  that 

a  Suetonius  (in  Domitian.  c.  12.)  had  seen  an  old  man  of  ninety 
publicly  examined  before  the  procurator's  tribunal.  This  is  what 
Martial  calls.  Menlula  trihutis  damnata. 

b  This  appellaiiou  was  at  first  understood  in  the  most  obvious 
sense,  and  it  was  supposed,  that  the  brothers  of  Jesus  were  the  law- 
ful issue  of  Joseph  and  of  Mary.  A  devout  respect  for  the  virginity 
of  the  mother  of  Cod,  suggested  to  the  Gnostics,  arid  afterwards  to 
•theorihodox  Greeks,  the  expedient  of  bestowing  a  second  wife  on 
Joseph.  The  Latins  (from  the  time  of  Jerome)  improved  on  that 
hint,  asserted  the  perpetual  celibacy  of  Joseph,  and  justified  by 
many  similar  examples  the  new  interpretation  that  Jude,  as  well  as 
Simon  and  James,  who  are  styled  the  brothers  of  Jesus  Christ,  were 
only  his  first  cousins.  See  Tillemont.  Mem.  Ecciesiast.  torn.  i.  part 
ii.  and  Beausobre,  Hist.  Critique  du  Manicbeisme.  I.  ii.  c.  2. 

0  Thirty-nine  ->.iip%,  squares  of  an  hundred  feet  each,  which,  if 
etrictlv  computed,  would  scarcely  amount  to  nine  acres.  But  the 
probability  of  circumstances,  the  practice  of  other  Greek  writers,  and 
the  authority  of  M.  de  V'alois,  incline  me  to  believe  that  the  sr».;5pow 
is  used  to  express  the  Roman  ju<rerum. 

d  Eusehius.  iii.  20.    The<;tnry  is  taken  from  Hcgesippus 
e  See  the  death  and  character  of  Sabinus  in  Tacitus.  (Hist.  iii.  74. 
75.)    Sabinus  was  the  elder  brother,  and,  till  the  accession  of  Vespa- 
sian, had  been  considered  as  the  principal  support  of  the  Flavian 
family. 

1  Flavium  ClcmcnMim  patruelem  suum  eontemiissimx  inertia  

ex  tennissima  suspirione  intcremit.    Sueton.  in  Domitian.  c.  15. 

%  The  isle  of  Pandataria,  according  to  Dion.  Bruttius  Prasens 
(apud  Eusch.  iii.  18.)  banishes  her  to  that  of  Pontia,  which  was  not 
far  distant  from  the  other.  That  difference,  and  a  mistake,  either 
of  Eusehius.  or  of  his  transcribers,  have  given  occasion  to  suppose 
two  Domitilla?,  the  wife  and  the  niece  of  Clemens.  See  Tillemont, 
Memoires  Ecclcsiastiques,  torn.  ii.  p.  224. 


of  atheism  and  Jewish  manners ; h  a  singular  association 
of  ideas,  which  cannot  with  any  propriety  be  applied 
except  to  the  christians,  as  they  were  obscurely  and 
imperfectly  viewed  by  the  magistrates  and  by  the 
writers  of  that  period.  On  the  strength  of  so  proba- 
ble an  interpretation,  and  too  eagerly  admitting  the 
suspicions  of  a  tyrant  as  an  evidence  of  their  honour- 
able crime,  the  church  has  placed  both  Clemens  and 
Domitilla  among  its  first  martyrs,  and  has  branded  the 
cruelty  of  Domitian  with  the  name  of  the  second  per- 
secution. But  this  persecution  (if  it  deserves  that 
epithet)  was  of  no  long  duration.  A  few  months  after 
the  death  of  Clemens,  and  the  banishment  of  Domitilla, 
Stephen,  a  freedman  belonging  to  the  latter,  who  had  en- 
joyed the  favour,  but  who  had  not  surely  embraced  the 
faith,  of  his  mistress,  assassinated  the  emperor  in  his 
palace.'  The  memory  of  Domitian  was  condemned  by 
the  senate ;  his  acts  were  rescinded ;  his  exiles  re- 
called ;  and  under  the  gentle  administration  of  Nerva, 
while  the  innocent  were  restored  to  their  rank  and  for 
tunes,  even  the  most  guilty  either  obtained  pardon  oi 
escaped  punishment.* 

II.  About  ten  years  afterwards,  under  Ignorance  of  P|j. 
the  reign  of  Trajan,  the  younger  Pliny  ny  concerning  the 
was  intrusted  by  his  friend  and  master  rhl'lsl'a'>s. 
with  the  government  of  Bithynia  and  Pontus.  Ht» 
soon  found  himself  at  a  loss  to  determine  by  what 
rule  of  justice  or  of  law  he  should  direct  his  conduct 
in  the  execution  of  an  office  the  most  repugnant  to  his 
humanity.  Pliny  had  never  assisted  at  any  judicial 
proceedings  against  the  christians,  with  whose  name 
alone  he  seems  to  be  acquainted  ;  and  he  was  totally 
uninformed  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  their  guilt, 
the  method  of  their  conviction,  and  the  degree  of  their 
punishment.  In  this  perplexity  he  had  recourse  to  his 
usual  expedient,  of  submitting  to  the  wisdom  of  Tra- 
jan an  impartial,  and  in  some  respects,  a  favourable 
account  of  the  new  superstition,  requesting  the  em- 
peror, that  he  would  condescend  to  resolve  his  doubts, 
and  to  instruct  his  ignorance.1  The  life  of  Pliny  had 
been  employed  in  the  acquisition  of  learning,  and  in  the 
business  of  the  world.  Since  the  age  of  nineteen  he 
had  pleaded  with  distinction  in  the  tribunals  of  Ronie,m 
filled  a  place  in  the  senate,  had  been  invested  with  the 
honours  of  the  consulship,  and  liad  formed  very  nume- 
rous connections  with  every  order  of  men,  both  in  Italy 
and  in  the  provinces.  From  his  ignorance  therefore  we 
may  derive  some  useful  information.  We  may  assure 
ourselves  that  when  he  accepted  the  government  of 
Bithynia,  there  were  no  general  laws  or  decrees  of  the 
senate  in  force  against  the  christians ;  that  neither 
Trajan  nor  any  of  his  virtuous  predecessors,  whose 
edicts  were  received  into  the  civil  and  criminal  juris- 
prudence, had  publicly  declared  their  intentions  con- 
cerning the  new  sect;  and  that  whatever  proceed- 
ings had  been  carried  on  against  the  christians,  there 
were  none  of  sufficient  weight  and  authority  to  esta- 
blish a  precedent  for  the  conduct  of  a  Roman  magis- 
trate. 

The  answer  of  Trajan,  to  which  the  Trajan  and  his 
christians  of  the  succeeding  age  have  ^"h^'iTal^de 
frequently-  appealed,  discovers  as  much  0'r  proceeding0 a* 
regard  for  justice  and  humanity  as  could  gainst  them, 
be  reconciled  with  his  mistaken  notions  of  religious 
policy."    Instead  of  displaying  the  implacable  zeal  of 


h  Dion.  1.  Ixvii.  p.  1112.  If  the  Bruttius  Priesens,  from  whom  it  is 
probable  that  he  collected  this  account,  was  the  correspondent  of 
Pliny,  (Epistol.  vii.  3.)  we  may  consider  him  as  a  contemporary 
writer. 

i  Suet,  in  Domit.  c.  17.    Philostrattis  in  Vit.  Apollon.  1.  viii. 

k  Dion,  I.  Ixvii.  p  1118.    Plin.  Epistol.  iv.  22. 

1  Plin.  Epistol.  x.  97,  The  learned  Mesheim  expresses  himself  (p. 
146.  232.)  with  the  highest  approbation  of  Plinv's  moderateand  can. 
did  temper.  Notwithstanding  Dr.  Lardncr's  suspicions,  (see  Jewish 
and  Heathen  Testimonies,  vol.  ii.  p.  46.)  I  am  unable  to  discover  any 
bigotry  in  bis  language  or  proceedings. 

m  Plin.  Epist.  v.  8.  He  pleaded  his  first  cause  A.  D.  81  ;  the  year 
after  the  famous  eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius,  in  which  his  uncle 
lost  his  life. 

n  Plin.  Epist.  x.  98.  Tertullian  (Apolog.  c.  5.)  considers  this  re- 
script us  a  relaxation  of  the  ancient  penal  laws,  "  quas  Trajanus  ex 
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an  inquisitor,  anxious  to  discover  the  most  minute  par- 
ticles of  heresy,  and  exulting  in  the  number  of  his  vic- 
tims, the  emperor  expresses  much  more  solicitude  to 
protect  the  security  of  the  innocent,  than  to  prevent 
the  escape  of  the  guilty.  He  acknowledges  the  diffi- 
culty of  fixing  any  general  plan ;  but  he  lays  down 
two  salutary  rules,  which  often  afforded  relief  and  sup- 
port to  the  distressed  christians.  Though  he  directs 
the  magistrates  to  punish  such  persons  as  are  legally 
convicted,  he  prohibits  them,  with  a  very  humane  in- 
consistency, from  making  any  inquiries  concerning  the 
supposed  criminals.  Nor  was  the  magistrate  allowed 
to  proceed  on  every  kind  of  information.  Anonymous 
charges  the  emperor  rejects,  as  too  repugnant  to  the 
equity  of  his  government;  and  he  strictly  requires,  for 
the  conviction  of  those  to  whom  the  guilt  of  Chris- 
tianity is  imputed,  the  positive  evidence  of  a  fair  and 
open  accuser.  It  is  likewise  probable,  that  the  persons 
who  assumed  so  invidious  an  office,  were  obliged  to 
declare  the  grounds  of  their  suspicions,  to  specify  (both 
in  respect  to  time  and  place)  the  secret  assemblies, 
which  their  christian  adversary  had  frequented,  and  to 
disclose  a  great  number  of  circumstances,  which  were 
concealed  with  the  most  vigilant  jealousy  from  the  eye 
of  the  profane.  If  they  succeeded  in  their  prosecu- 
tion, they  were  exposed  to  the  resentment  of  a  consi- 
derable and  active  party,  to  the  censure  of  the  more 
liberal  portion  of  mankind,  and  to  the  ignominy  which, 
in  every  age  and  country,  has  attended  the  character  of 
an  informer.  If,  on  the  contrary,  they  failed  in  their 
proofs,  they  incurred  the  severe  and  perhaps  capital 
penalty,  which,  according  to  a  law  published  by  the 
emperor  Hadrian,  was  inflicted  on  those  who  falsely 
attributed  to  their  fellow-citizens  the  crime  of  Chris- 
tianity. The  violence  of  personal  or  superstitious 
animosity  might  sometimes  prevail  over  the  most  na- 
tural apprehensions  of  disgrace  and  danger ;  but  it 
cannot  surely  be  imagined,  that  accusations  of  so  un- 
promising an  appearance  were  either  lightly  or  fre- 
quently undertaken  by  the  pagan  subjects  of  the  Ro- 
man empire." 

,  The  expedient  which  was  employed 

Popular  clamours.        ,    ,     ,r  -  ,     .  r_ J  , 

to  elude  the  prudence  of  the  laws,  affords 
a  sufficient  proof  how  effectually  they  disappointed  the 
mischievous  designs  of  private  malice  or  superstitious 
zeal.  In  a  large  and  tumultuous  assembly  the  restraints 
of  fear  and  shame,  so  forcible  on  the  minds  of  indivi- 
duals are  deprived  of  the  greatest  part  of  their  influ- 
ence. The  pious  christian,  as  he  was  desirous  to  ob- 
tain, or  to  escape,  the  glory  of  martyrdom,  expected, 
either  with  impatience  or  with  terror,  the  stated  returns 
of  the  public  games  and  festivals.  On  those  occasions, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  great  cities  of  the  empire  were 
collected  in  the  circus  or  the  theatre,  where  every  cir- 
cumstance of  the  place,  as  well  as  of  the  ceremony, 
contributed  to  kindle  their  davotion,  and  to  extinguish 
their  humanity.  Whilst  the  numerous  spectators, 
crowned  with  garlands,  perfumed  with  incense,  puri- 
fied with  the  blood  of  victims,  and  surrounded  with 
the  altars  and  statues  of  their  tutelar  deities,  resigned 
themselves  to  the  enjoyment  of  pleasures,  which  they 
considered  as  an  essential  part  of  their  religious  wor- 
ship ;  they  recollected,  that  the  christians  alone  ab- 
horred the  gods  of  mankind,  and  by  their  absence  and 
melancholy  on  these  solemn  festivals,  seemed  to  insult 
or  to  lament  the  public  felicity.  If  the  empire  had 
been  afflicted  by  any  recent  calamity,  by  a  plague,  a 
famine,  or  an  unsuccessful  war ;  if  the.  Tyber  had,  or 
the  Nile  had  not,  risen  beyond  its  banks ;  if  the  earth 


parte  frustratus  est ;"  and  yet  Term II ia n .  in  another  part  of  his  Apo- 
logists, exposes  the  inconsistency  of  prohibiting  inquiries,  and  en- 
joining punishments. 

o  Eusehius  (IT ist.  Errlesiast.  I.  iv.  r.  !).)  has  preserved  the  edict  of 
Hadrian.  He  haslikewise  (c.  13.)  given  us  one  still  more  favourable 
under  the  name  of  Antoninus;  the  authenticity  of  which  is  nof  so 
universally  allowed.  The  second  Apology  of  Justin  contains  some 
curious  particulars  relative  to  the  accusation  nf  christians. 

[Professor  llegelmaycr  has  proved  the  authenticity  of  t lie  edict  of 
Antoninus  in  his  comm.  hist,  theol.  in  cdictuin  imp.  Antoninj.  (P. 
Tubing.  17T7,  in  quarto.)— O.) 


had  shaken,  or  if  the  temperate  order  of  the  seasons 
had  been  interrupted,  the  superstitious  pagans  were 
convinced,  that  the  crimes  and  the  impiety  of  the  chris- 
tians, who  were  spared  byr  the  excessive  lenity  of  the 
government,  had  at  length  provoked  the  Divine  justice. 
It  was  not  among  a  licentious  and  exasperated  popu- 
lace, that  the  forms  of  legal  proceedings  could  be  ob- 
served ;  it  was  not  in  an  amphitheatre,  stained  with  lite 
blood  of  wild  beasts  and  gladiators,  that  the  voice  of 
compassion  could  be  heard.  The  impatient  clamours 
of  the  multitude  denounced  the  christians  as  the  ene- 
mies of  gods  and  men,  doomed  them  to  the  severest 
tortures,  and  venturing  to  accuse  by  name  some  of  the 
most  distinguished  of  the  new  sectaries,  required  with 
irresistible  vehemence  that  they  should  be  instantly 
apprehended  and  cast  to  the  lions.''  The  provincial 
governors  and  magistrates  who  presided  in  the  public 
spectacles  were  usually  inclined  to  gratify  the  inclina- 
tions, and  to  appease  the  rage,  of  the  people,  by  the 
sacrifice  of  a  few  obnoxious  victims.  But  the  wisdom 
of  the  emperors  protected  the  church  from  the  danger 
of  these  tumultuous  clamours  and  irregular  accusa- 
tions, which  they  justly  censured  as  repugnant  both  to 
the  firmness  and  to  the  equity  of  their  administration. 
The  edicts  of  Hadrian  and  of  Antoninus  Pins  expressly 
declared,  that  the  voice  of  the  multitude  should  never 
be  admitted  as  legal  evidence  to  convict  or  to  punish 
those  unfortunate  persons  who  had  embraced  the  en- 
thusiasm of  Christians. i 

III.  Punishment  was  not  the  inevita-  Trials  of  the 
ble  consequence  of  conviction,  and  the  christians, 
christians,  whose  guilt  was  the  most  clearly  proved 
by  the  testimony  of  witnesses,  or  even  by  their  volun- 
tary confession,  still  retained  in  their  own  power  the 
alternative  of  life  or  death.  It  was  not  so  much  the 
past  offence,  as  the  actual  resistance,  which  excited 
the  indignation  of  the  magistrate.  He  was  persuaded 
that  he  offered  them  an  easy  pardon,  since  if  they  con- 
sented to  cast  a  few  grains  of  incense  upon  the  altar, 
they  were  dismissed  from  the  tribunal  in  safety  and 
with  applause.  It  was  esteemed  the  duty  of  a  hu- 
mane judge  to  endeavour  to  reclaim,  rather  than  to 
punish,  those  deluded  enthusiasts.  Varying  his  tone 
according  to  the  age,  the  sex,  or  the  situation  of  the 
prisoners,  he  frequently  condescended  to  set  before 
their  eyes  every  circumstance  which  could  render  life 
more  pleasing,  or  death  more  terrible  ;  and  to  solicit, 
nay  to  entreat,  them,  that  they  would  show  some  com- 
passion to  themselves,  to  their  families,  and  to  their 
friends.'  If  threats  and  persuasions  proved  ineffectual, 
he  had  often  recourse  to  violence  ;  the  scourge  and  the 
rack  were  called  in  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  argu- 
ment, and  every  art  of  cruelty  was  employed  to  sub- 
due such  inflexible,  and,  as  it  appeared  to  the  pagans, 
such  criminal,  obstinacy.  The  ancient  apologists  of 
Christianity  have  censured  with  equal  truth  and  se- 
verity, the  irregular  conduct  of  their  persecutors,  who, 
contrary  to  every  principle  of  judicial  proceeding,  ad- 
mitted the  use  of  torture,  in  order  to  obtain,  not  a  con- 
fession, but  a  denial,  of  the  crime  which  was  the  ob- 
ject of  their  inquiry."  The  monks  of  the  succeeding 
ages,  who,  in  their  peaceful  solitudes,  entertained 
themselves  with  diversifying  the  deaths  and  sufferings 
of  the  primitive  martyrs,  have  frequently  invented  tor- 
ments of  a  much  more  refined  and  ingenious  nature. 
In  particular,  it  has  pleased  them  to  suppose  that  the 
zeal  of  the  Roman  magistrates,  disdaining  every  con- 
sideration of  moral  virtue  or  public  decency^  endeav- 


p  Pee  TertuIM.in.  (Apoloj.  c.  40.)  The  acts  of  the  martyrdom  of 
Polycarp  exhibit  u  lively  picture  of  these  tumuhs,  which  were 
usually  fomented  hy  the  palace  of  the  Jews. 

q  These  regulations  are  inserted  in  the  above  mentioned  edicts  of 
Hadrian  and  Pins.  See  the  apology  of  Melito  (a pud  Euseb.  1.  iv.  c. 
26.) 

r  Pee  the  rescript  of  Trajan,  and  the  conduct  of  Pliny  The  most 
authentic  acts  of  the  martyrs  abound  in  these  exhortations. 

»  In  particular,  see  Tertulliau  (Apolog.  c.  2,  3.)  anil  Lactantins 
(Institut,  Pivin.  v.  9.)  Their  reasonings  arc  almost  the  same  ;  hut 
we  may  discover,  that  one  of  these  apologists  had  been  a  lawyer 
and  the  other  a  rhetorician. 
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oured  to  seduce  those  whom  they  were  unable  to  van- 
quish, and  that  by  their  orders  the  most  brutal  vio- 
lence was  offered  to  those  whom  they  found  it  impos- 
sible to  seduce.  It  is  related,  that  pious  females,  who 
were  prepared  to  despise  death,  were  sometimes  con- 
demned to  a  more  severe  trial,  and  called  upon  to  de- 
termine whether  they  set  a  higher  value  on  their  reli- 
gion or  on  their  chastity.  The  youths  to  whose 
licentious  embraces  they  were  abandoned,  received 
a  solemn  exhortation  from  the  judge,  to  exert  their 
most  strenuous  efforts  to  maintain  the  honour  of  Venus 
against  the  impious  virgin  who  refused  to  burn  in- 
cense on  her  altars.  Their  violence,  however,  was 
commonly  disappointed,  and  the  seasonable  interposi- 
tion of  some  miraculous  power  preserved  the  chaste 
spouses  of  Christ  from  the  dishonour  even  of  an  in- 
voluntary defeat.  We  should  not  indeed  neglect  to 
remark,  that  the  more  ancient  as  well  as  authentic 
memorials  of  the  church,'  are  seldom  polluted  with 
these  extravagant  and  indecent  fictions." 
Humanity  of  the  T'ie  tota^  disregard  of  truth  and  pro- 
Roman  magis-  bability  in  the  representation  of  these 
trates.  primitive  martyrdoms  was  occasioned 

by  a  very  natural  mistake.  The  ecclesiastical  writers 
of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  ascribed  to  the  magis- 
trates of  Rome  the  same  degree  of  implacable  and  un- 
relenting zeal  which  filled  their  own  breasts  against 
the  heretics  or  the  idolaters  of  their  own  times.  It  is 
not  improbable  that  some  of  those  persons  who  were 
raised  to  the  dignities  of  the  empire,  might  have  im- 
bibed the  prejudices  of  the  populace,  and  that  the 
cruel  disposition  of  others  might  occasionally  be  stim- 
ulated by  motives  of  avarice  or  of  personal  resent- 
ment." But  it  is  certain,  and  we  may  appeal  to  the 
grateful  confessions  of  the  first  christians,  that  the 
greatest  part  of  those  magistrates  who  exercised  in  the 
provinces  the  authority  of  the  emperor,  or  of  the  sen- 
ate, and  to  whose  hands  alone  the  jurisdiction  of  life 
and  death  was  intrusted,  behaved  like  men  of  polished 
manners  and  liberal  education,  who  respected  the  rules 
of  justice,  and  who  were  conversant  with  the  precepts 
of  philosophy.  They  frequently  declined  the  odious 
task  of  persecution,  dismissed  the  charge  with  con- 
tempt, or  suggested  to  the  accused  christian  some 
legal  evasion,  by  which  he  might  elude  the  severity  of 
the  1  aws.x  Whenever  they  were  invested  with  a  dis- 
cretionary power/  they  used  it  much  less  for  the  op- 
pression, than  for  the  relief  and  benefit,  of  the  afflicted 
church.  They  were  far  from  condemning  all  the 
christians  who  were  accused  before  their  tribunal, 
and  very  far  from  punishing  with  death,  all  those  who 
were  convicted  of  an  obstinate  adherence  to  the  new 
superstition.  Contenting  themselves,  for  the  most 
part,  with  the  milder  chastisements  of  imprisonment, 
exile,  or  slavery  in  the  mines,1  they  left  the  unhappy 
victims  of  their  justice  some  reason  to  hope,  that  a 
prosperous  event,  the  accession,  the  marriage,  or  the 

t  [The  most  ancient  and  most  authentic  memorials  of  the  church, 
do  relate  many  examples  of  this  fact  which  are  no  where  contra- 
dicteil.  Anion?  others  Tertullian  savs.  Nam  proxime  ad  leuonem 
damnando  christianani,  potius  quam  ad  leonem,  confessi  estis  lahem 
pudicitia;  apud  nos  atroriorein  omni  poena  et  omni  morte  reputari. 
(Apol.  cap.  ult.  p.  40.)  Bu8ehi.ua  says  also,  "Manv  virgins  drained 
into  infamous  places,  have  lost  their  life  rather  thari  lose  their  virtue. 
(Eusebius.  Hist,  eccles,  lih.  viii.  ch.  14.  p.  235.)  

u  See  two  instances  of  this  kind  of  torture  in  the  Acta  Sincera 
Martyrum,  published  by  Ruinart,  p.  16(1.  R99.  Jerome,  in  his  Le- 
gend of  Paul  the  Hermit,  tells  a  strange  story  of  a  young  man,  who 
was  chained  naked  on  a  hed  of  flowers,  and  assaulted  hv  a  beautiful 
and  wanton  courtezan.  He  quelled  the  rising  temptation  by  biting 
oh  his  tongue, 

v  The  conversion  of  his  wife  provoked  Claudius  Herininianus,  go- 
vernor of  Cappadocia,  to  treat  the  Christians  with  uncommon  se- 
verity.   Tertullian  ad  Scapulam,  c  3. 

i  Tertullian,  in  his  epistle  to  the  governor  of  Africa,  mentions 
several  remarkable  instances  of  lenity  anil  forbearance,  which  had 
happened  within  his  knowledge. 

y  Neque  enim  in  universum  aliquid  quod  quasi  certain  formani  ha- 
beat,  constitui  potest :  an  expression  of  Trajan,  which  gave  a  very 
great  latitude  to  the  governors  of  provinces. 

i  Jn  metalla  damnannr,  in  insulas  releaemur.  Tertullian,  Apo 
log.  c.  12.  The  mines  of  Numidia  contained  nine  bishops,  with  a 
proportionable  number  of  their  clergy  and  people,  to  whom  Cyprian 
addressed  a  pious  epistle  of  praise  and  comfort.  See  Cyprian,  Epis- 
tol.  76,  77. 


triumph  of  an  emperor,  might  speedily  restore  them  by 
a  general  pardon  to  their  former  state,  i  njjawabTe 
The  martyrs,  devoted  to  immediate  exe-  namberofroar- 
cution  by  the  Roman  magistrates,  ap-  •*'«■ 
pear  to  have  been  selected  from  the  most  opposite  ex- 
tremes. They  were  either  bishops  and  presbyters, 
the  persons  the  most  distinguished  among  the  chris- 
tians by  their  rank  and  influence,  and  whose  example 
might  strike  terror  into  the  whole  sect;1  or  else  they 
were  the  meanest  and  most  abject  among  them,  partic- 
ularly those  of  the  servile  condition,  whose  lives  were 
esteemed  of  little  value,  and  whose  sufferings  were 
viewed  by  the  ancients  with  too  careless  an  indiffer- 
ence.1' The  learned  Origen,  who,  from  his  experience 
as  well  as  reading,  was  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  history  of  the  christians,  declares  in  the  most  ex- 
press terms,  that  the  number  of  martyrs  was  very  in- 
considerable.1 His  authority  would  alone  be  sufficient 
to  annihilate  that  formidable  army  of  martyrs,  whose 
relics,  drawn  for  the  most  part  from  the  catacombs 
of  Rome,  have  replenished  so  many  churches,'1  and 
whose  marvellous  achievements  have  been  the  subject 
of  so  many  volumes  of  holy  romance.'  But  the  gen- 
eral assertion  of  Origen  may  be  explained  and  con- 
firmed by  the  particular  testimony  of  his  friend  Dio- 
nysius,  who,  in  the  immense  city  of  Alexandria,  and 
under  the  rigorous  persecution  of  Decius,  reckons  only 
ten  men  and  seven  women  who  suffered  for  the  pro- 
fession of  the  christian  name.' 


a  Though  we  cannot  receive  with  entire  confidence,  either  the 
epistles,  or  the  acts,  of  Ignatius,  (they  may  he  found  in  the  2nd  vol- 
ume of  the  Apostolic  Fathers,)  yet  we  may  quote  that  bishop  of  An- 
tioch  as  one  of  these  exemplary  martyrs.  He  was  sent  in  chains  to 
Rome  as  a  public  spectacle  ;  and  when  he  arrived  at  Troas,  he  re- 
ceived the  pleasing  intelligence,  that  the  persecution  of  Antioch  was 
already  at  an  end. 

[The  acts  of  St.  Ignatius  are  generally  received  as  authentic. 
Seven  of  his  letters  also — Eusebius  and  St.  Jerome  make  mention  of 
them.  There  are  two  editions  of  tlieni.  in  one  the  letters  are  longer 
and  many  passages  seem  to  have  been  interpolated.  The  other  edi- 
tion is  that  which  contains  the  real  letters  of  St.  Ignatius.  Such  at 
least,  is  the  opinion  of  the  ablest  and  most  enlightened  critics.  (See 
Lardr.er.  Cred.  of  the  Gosp.  hist,  part  2.  vol.  i.  p.  152.  Less  uher  die 
religion,  vol.  1.  p.  529  ;  Usseri,  Dissert,  de  Ignatii  epistolis:  Pear9on 
yindicis  ignatianse.)  It  was  during  the  reign  of  Trajan  that  the 
bishop  Ignatius  wascarried  from  Antioch  to  Rome,  to  be  exposed  to 
lions  in  the  amphitheater,  in  the  year  of  Christ  107  according  to 
some,  and  1 10  according  to  others.. — G.] 

b  Among  the  martyrs  of  Lyons  (Euseh.  1.  v.  c.  1.)  the  slave  Blan- 
dina  was  distinguished  by  more  exquisite  tortures.  Of  the  five  mar- 
tyrs so  much  celebrated  in  the  acts  of  Felicitas  and  Perpetua,  two 
were  of  a  servile,  and  two  others  of  a  very  mean,  condition. 

c  Origen  advers.  Celsum,  I.  iii.  p.  116.  His  wordsdescrve  to  be  trans- 
cribed.     *'  OKiyot  kxtu  xxipyf,  /.flei  <r$oagx  tvxgi5f*HT0i  yrigt  tu,v  Xg *<r- 

rixvwv  5Ee<r£/3i»as  Tf  Svifxao-i."  ['*  Those  who  have  suffered  death  for 
the  christian  religion  are  few,  and  easily  numbered."—  G.] 

[The  words  which  follow  ouzht  also  to  have  been  cited.  "God 
not  permitting  that  all  this  class  of  men  should  become  extinct," 
which  seems  to  indicate  that  Origen  found  the  number  of  martyrs  in- 
considerable, only  when  comparing  it  with  the  number  of  those  who 
survived.  lie  speaks  moreover  of  the  state  of  religion  under  Cara- 
calla,  Elagabalus,  Alexander  Severtts,  and  Philip  who  did  not  per- 
secute the  christians  ;  it  was  during  the  reign  of  the  last  that  Origen 
wrote  his  books  against  Celsus. —  G.] 

i  If  we  recoilect  that  all  the  plebeians  of  Rome  were  not  chris- 
tians, and  that  all  the  christians  were  not  saints  and  martyrs,  we 
may  judge  with  how  much  safety  religious  honours  can  be  ascribed 
to  bones  or  urns,  indiscriminately  taken  from  the  public  burial-place. 
After  ten  centuries  of  a  very  free  and  open  trade,  some  suspicions 
have  arisen  among  the  more  learned  catholics  They  now  require, 
as  a  proof  of  sanctity  and  martyrdom,  the  letters  B.  M.,  a  vial  full 
of  red  liquor  supposed  to  be  blood,  or  the  fieure  of  a  palm  tree.  But 
the  two  former  signs  are  of  little  weight,  and  with  regard  to  the  last, 
it  is  observed  by  the  critics,  1.  That  the  figure,  as  it  is  called,  of  a 
palm,  is  perhaps  a  cypress,  and  perhaps  only  a  stop,  the  flourish  of 
a  comma,  used  in  the  monumental  inscriptions.  2.  That  the  palm 
was  the  symbol  of  victory  among  the  pagans.  3.  That  amon;  the 
christians  it  served  as  the  emblem,  not  only  of  martyrdom,  but  in 
general  of  a  joyful  resurrection.  See  the  epistle  of  P.  Mahillon.  on 
the  worship  nf  unknown  saints,  and  Muratori,  supra  le  Anticliita 
Italiane,  Dissertat.  Iviii. 

e  As  a  specimen  of  these  legends,  we  may  be  satisfied  with  10,000 
christian  soldiers  crucified  in  one  day,  either  by  Trajan  or  Hadrian, 
on  Mount  Ararat.  See  Baronius  ad  Martyrolo^ium  Romanuin.  Til- 
lemont,  Mem.  Ecclesinst.  lorn.  ii.  part  ii.  p.  138.  and  Geddes's  Miscel- 
lanies, vol.  ii.  p.  203.  The  abbreviation  of  Mil.,  which  may  signify 
either  soldiers  or  thousands,  is  said  to  have  occasioned  some  extra- 
ordinary mistakes. 

f  Dion/sins  ap.  Eu=eb.  1.  vi.  c.  41.  One  of  the  seventeen  was  like- 
wise accused  of  robbery.  [Gibbon  ouuht  to  have  said.  '■  was  falsely 
accused  of  theft" — for  such  is  the  original  Greek.  This  christian 
named  Nemesion  falsely  accused  of  theft  before  the  centurion,  was 
acquitted  of  a  crime  to  which  he  was  a  stranger,  (a/Aor?  i»TMTif») 
but  lie  was  led  before  the  governor  as  guilty  of  being  a  christian,  and 
the  governor1  inflicted  upon  him  a  double  torture  (St.  Denys  ap.  Eu- 
sebius, lib.  vi.chap.  41 — 45.)    It  ought  to  be  sai  l  »••«>  •'  
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Example  of  Cy-  During'  the  same  period  of  persecu- 
prian  bishop  of  tion,  the  zealous,  the  eloquent,  the  am- 
Canhage.  bitious  Cyprian  governed  the  church, 
not  only  of  Carthage,  but  even  of  Africa.  He  pos- 
sessed every  quality  which  could  engage  the  rever- 
ence of  the  faithful,  or  provoke  the  suspicions  and  re- 
sentment of  the  pagan  magistrates.  His  character  as 
well  as  his  station  seemed  to  mark  out  that  holy  pre- 
late as  the  most  distinguished  object  of  envy  and  of 
danger.^  The  experience,  however,  of  the  life  of 
Cyprian,  is  sufficient  to  prove,  that  our  fancy  has  ex- 
aggerated the  perilous  situation  of  a  christian  bishop  ;  h 
and  that  the  dangers  to  which  he  was  exposed  were 
less  imminent  than  those  which  temporal  ambition  is 
always  prepared  to  encounter  in  the  pursuit  of  hon- 
ours. Four  Roman  emperors,  with  their  families, 
their  favourites,  and  their  adherents,  perished  by  the 
sword  in  the  space  of  ten  years,  during  which  the 
bishop  of  Carthage  guided  by  his  authority  and  elo- 
quence the  councils  of  the  African  church.  It  was 
only  in  the  third  year  of  his  administration,  that  he 
had  reason,  during  a  few  months,  to  apprehend  the 
severe  edicts  of  Decius,  the  vigilance  of  the  magis- 
trate, and  the  clamours  of  the  multitude,  who  loudly 
demanded,  that  Cyprian,  the  leader  of  the  christians, 
His  danger  and  should  be  thrown  to  the  lions.  Pru- 
flight.  dence  suggested  the  necessity  of  a  tem- 
porary retreat,  and  the  voice  of  prudence  was  obeyed. 
He  withdrew  himself  into  an  obscure  solitude,  from 
whence  he  could  maintain  a  constant  correspondence 
with  the  clergy  and  people  of  Carthage  ;  and  conceal- 
ing himself  till  the  tempest  was  past,  he  preserved  his 
life,  without  relinquishing  either  his  power  or  his  rep- 
utation. His  extreme  caution  did  not  however  escape 
the  censure  of  the  more  rigid  christians  who  lamented, 
or  the  reproaches  of  his  personal  enemies  who  insult- 
ed, a  conduct  which  they  considered  as  a  pusillani- 
mous and  criminal  desertion  of  the  most  sacred  duty.' 
The  propriety  of  reserving  himself  for  the  future  ex- 
igencies of  the  church,  the  example  of  several  holy 
bishops,*  and  the  divine  admonitions  which,  as  he  de- 
clares himself,  he  frequently  received  in  visions  and 
ecstacies,  were  the  reasons  alleged  in  his  justification.1 
Hut  his  best  apology  may  be  found  in  the  cheerful  res- 
olution, with  which,  about  eight  years  afterwards,  he 
suffered  death  in  the  cause  of  religion.  The  authentic 
history  of  his  martyrdom  has  been  recorded  with  un- 
usual candour  and  impartiality.  A  short  abstract  there- 
fore of  its  most  important  circumstances  will  convey 
the  clearest  information  of  the  spirit,  and  of  the  forms, 
of  the  Roman  persecutions.1 

A.  D.  257.        When  Valerian  was  consul  for  the 
His  banishment,  third,   and   Gallienus  for  the  fourth, 
time;  Paternus,  proconsul  of  Africa,  summoned  Cyp- 
rian to  appear  in  his  private  council-chamber.  He 


makes  particular  mention  of  tiie  principal  martyrs  only,  and  that  lie 
remarks  in  general,  that  the  rage  of  the  pagans  against  the  christians 
gave  to  Alexandria  the  appearance  of  a  city  taken  by  assault.  Finally 
we  remark  that  Oriiten  wrote  before  the  persecution  of  the  Emperor 
Decius.—  O.] 

g  The  letters  of  Cyprian  exhibit  a  verv  curious  and  original  pic- 
ture both  of  the  man  and  of  the  times.  See  likewise  the  two  lives  of 
Cyprian,  composed  with  equal  accuracy,  though  with  very  different 
views;  the  one  hy  foe  Clerr.  (Bibliotheque  Universelle,  toni.  xii.  p. 
208— 378.)  the  other  by  Tillemont,  Memoircs  Ecclesiastiques,  torn, 
iv.  pitrt  i.  p.  76 — 4i>9. 

h  [Our  fancy  has  not  eiagaera'ed  the  perilous  situation  of  achris- 
tian  hishop,  since  Gibbon  himself  says,  ■■  the  mines  of  Numidia  con- 
tained  (at  the  same  time)  nine  bishop*,  with  a  proportionate  number 
of  erclesinstics  and  of  the  faithful  of  their  diocess,  (p.  2U6.  note  3.) 
and  he  refers  to  St.  Cyprian,  ep.  7C — 77. — O.] 

i  See  the  polite  but  severe  epistle  of  the  clergy  of  Rome  to  the 
bishop  of  Carthage  (Cyprian.  Epist.  8.  3.)  Pontius  labours  with 
the  greatest  care  and  diligence  to  justify  his  master  against  the 
general  censure. 

j  In  particular  those  of  Pionysius  of  Alexandria,  and  Gregory 
Thaumatu'jus,  of  Neo  Ca>sarea.  See  Euscb.  Hist.  Ecclesiast.  I.  vi. 
c.  40.  and  Memoirrs  de  Tillemont,  tout.  iv.  part  ii.  p.  GS5. 

k  See  Cyprian,  Epist.  16.  and  his  life  by  Pontius. 

:  We  have  an  original  life  of  Cyprian  by  (tie deacon  Pontius,  the 
companion  of  his  exile,  and  the  spectator  of  his  death  ;  and  we  like- 
wise possess  the  ancient  proronsular  acts  of  his  martyrdom.  These 
two  relations  are  consistent  with  each  other,  and  with  probability; 
and  what  is  somewhat  remarkable,  they  are  both  umullied  by  any 
miraculous  circumstances. 


there  acquainted  him  with  the  imperial  mandate  which 
he  had  just  received,™  that  those  who  had  abandoned 
the  Roman  religion  should  immediately  return  to  the 
practice  of  the  ceremonies  of  their  ancestors.  Cyp- 
rian replied  without  hesitation,  that  he  was  a  christian 
and  a  bishop,  devoted  to  the  worship  of  the  true  and 
only  Deity,  to  whom  he  offered  up  his  daily  supplica- 
tions for  the  safety  and  prosperity  of  the  two  emperors, 
his  lawful  sovereigns.  With  modest  confidence  he 
pleaded  the  privilege  of  a  citizen,  in  refusing  to  give 
any  answer  to  some  invidious  and  indeed  illegal  ques- 
tions which  the  proconsul  had  proposed.  A  sentence 
of  banishment  was  pronounced  as  the  penalty  of  Cyp- 
rian's disobedience:  and  he  was  conducted  without 
delay  to  Curubis,  a  free  and  maritime  city  of  Zeugita- 
nia,  in  a  pleasant  situation,  a  fertile  territory,  and  at 
the  distance  of  about  forty  miles  from  Carthage."  The 
exiled  bishop  enjoyed  the  conveniences  of  life  and  the 
consciousness  of  virtue.  His  reputation  was  diffused 
over  Africa  and  Italy;  an  account  of  his  behaviour 
was  published  for  the  edification  of  the  christian 
world  ;  0  and  his  solitude  was  frequently  interrupted 
by  the  letters,  the  visits,  and  the  congratulations  of 
the  faithful.  On  the  arrival  of  a  new  proconsul  in 
the  province,  the  fortune  of  Cyprian  appeared  for 
some  time  to  wear  a  still  more  favourable  aspect.  He 
was  recalled  from  banishment ;  and  though  not  yet 
permitted  to  return  to  Carthage,  his  own  gardens  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital  were  assigned  for  the 
place  of  his  residence.'1 

At  length,  exactly  one  yearq  after  H_  ^  ^ 
Cyprian  was  first  apprehended,  Gale-  lscon  em,,atl0lu 
rius  Maximus.  proconsul  of  Africa,  received  the  im- 
perial warrant  for  the  execution  of  the  christian  teachers. 
The  bishop  of  Carthage  was  sensible  that  he  should  be 
singled  out  for  one  of  the  first  victims  ;  and  the  frailty 
of  nature  tempted  him  to  withdraw  himself  by  a  secret 
flight,  from  the  danger  and  the  honour  of  martyrdom  :  r 
but  soon  recovering  that  fortitude  which  his  character 
required,  he  returned  to  his  gardens,  and  patiently 
expected  the  ministers  of  death.  Two  officers  of  rank, 
who  were  intrusted  with  that  commission,  placed  Cy- 
prian between  them  in  a  chariot;  and  as  the  proconsul 
was  not  then  at  leisure,  they  conducted  him,  not  to  a 
prison,  but  to  a  private  house  in  Cartilage,  which  be- 
longed to  one  of  them.  An  elegant  supper  was  pro- 
vided for  the  entertainment  of  the  hishop,  and  his 
christian  friends  were  permitted  for  the  last  time  to 
enjoy  his  society,  whilst  the  streets  were  filled  with  a 
multitude  of  the  faithful,  anxious  and  alarmed  at  the 
approaching  fate  of  their  spiritual  father.8  In  the  morn- 


m  It  should  seem  that  these  were  circular  orders,  sent  at  the  same 
time  to  all  the  governors.  Dionysius  (ap.  Euseb.  1.  vii.  c.  1 !.)  relates 
the  history  of  his  own  banishment  from  Alexandria  almost  in  tl  e 
same  manner.  But  as  he  escaped  and  survived  the  persecution,  we 
must  account  him  either  more  or  less  fortunate  than  Cyprian. 

n  See  Plin.  Hist.  Natur.  v.  3.  Cellarius,  Geogfapth  Antiq.  part  iii. 
p.  96.  Shaw's  Travels,  p.  90.;  and  for  the  adjacent  country, 
(which  is  terminated  by  Cape  Bona,  or  the  promontory  of  Mercury,) 
I'Afrique  de  Marmol.  torn,  ii.  p.  491.  There  are  the  remains  of  an 
aqueduct  near  Curubis,  or  Curhis,  at  present  altered  intoGurhes; 
and  Dr.  Sha,w  read  an  inscription,  which  styles  that  city  Colonia 
Fulvia.  The  deacon  Pontius  (in  Vit.  Cyprian,  c.  12.)  calls  it  "Apri- 
cum  et  competentem  locum  bospitium  pro  volunlate  secretum.  et 
quidqnid  appoui  eis  ante  promissum  est,  qui  regnum  et  justitiam  Dei 
quierunt." 

o  See  Cyprian.  Epistol.77.  Edit.  Fell. 

p  Upon  his  conversion,  lie  had  sold  those  gardens  for  the  benefit  of 
the  poor.  The  indulgence  of  God  (most  probably  the  liberality  of 
some  christian  friend)  restored  them  to  Cyprian.    See  Pontius,  c.  13. 

q  When  Cyprian,  ji  twelvemonth  before,  was  sent  into  exile,  he 
dreamt  that  he  should  be  put  to  death  the  next  day.  The  event  made 
it  necessary  to  explain  that  wonl,  as  signifying  a  year.    Pontius,  c.  12. 

r  [This  was  not,  as  it  appears,  the  motive  which  induced  St. Cyp- 
rian to  conceal  himself  for  a  time.  It  was  threatened  that  lie  should  be 
taken  to  Utica,  and  he  wished  to  remain  at  Carthage,  that  he  might 
sutler  martyrdom  among  his  own  liock,  and  that  his  death  m'ght 
serve  to  confirm  and  instruct  those  whom  he  had  guided  during  his 
life.  It  is  thus  at  least  that  he  himself  explains  his  conduct  in  ono 
of  his  letiers  :  Cum  perlatum  ad  nos  i'uisset  fratrescarissimi.  frumen- 
tariosesse  missos  qui  me  Utica  in  perducerent,  ronsilioque  carissiino- 
rum  persuajMin  esset  ut  de  bonis  interim  sccederemus;  ju'ta  inter? 
venieute  causa  corisensi  eoquod  congruat  episcopum  inea  civitatc  in 
qua  Erclesia;  dominirie  pr.-esi.  illic  duui'iium  conliteri  et  plebem  uni- 
versam  propositi  praisentis  confessionc  clarifieari.    (Ep.  61.  p.  23c*.) 


-a. 


Pontius  (c.  13.)  acknowledges  that  Cyprian,  with  whom  lie 
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ing  he  appeared  before  the  tribunal  of  the  proconsul,  | 
who,  after  informing  himself  of  the  name  and  situation 
of  Cyprian,  commanded  him  to  offer  sacrifice,  and 
pressed  him  to  reflect  on  the  consequences  of  his 
disobedience.  The  refusal  of  Cyprian  was  firm  and 
decisive ;  and  the  magistrate,  when  he  had  taken  the 
opinion  of  his  council,  pronounced  with  some  reluc- 
tance the  sentence  of  death.  It  was  conceived  in  the 
following  terms  :  "  That  Thascius  Cyprianus  should 
be  immediately  beheaded,  as  the  enemy  of  the  gods  of 
Rome,  and  as  the  chief  and  ringleader  of  a  criminal 
association,  which  he  had  seduced  into  an  impious  re-  I 
sistance  against  the  laws  of  the  most  holy  emperors, 
Valerian  and  Gallienus."'  The  manner  of  his  execu- 
tion was  the  mildest  and  least  painful  that  could  be 
inflicted  on  a  person  convicted  of  any  capital  otfence ; 
nor  was  the  use  of  torture  admitted  to  obtain  from  the 
bishop  of  Carthage  either  the  recantation  of  his  prin- 
ciples, or  the  discovery  of  his  accomplices. 

rt  rd  m  S00n  3S  tne  sentence  was  proclaim- 

him,"  arose  at  once  among  the  listening  multitude  of 
christians  who  waited  before  the  palace  gates.  The 
generous  effusions  of  their  zeal  and  affection  were 
neither  serviceable  to  Cyprian  nor  dangerous  to  them- 
selves. He  was  led  away  under  a  guard  of  tribunes 
and  centurions,  without  resistance  and  without  insult, 
to  the  place  of  his  execution,  a  spacious  and  level  plain 
near  the  city,  which  was  already  filled  with  great 
numbers  of  spectators.  His  faithful  presbyters  and  dea- 
cons were  permitted  to  accompany  their  holy  bishop." 
They  assisted  him  in  laying  aside  his  upper  garment, 
spread  linen  on  the  ground  to  catch  the  precious  relics 
of  his  blood,  and  received  his  orders  to  bestow  five 
and  twenty  pieces  of  gold  on  the  executioner.  The 
martyr  then  covered  his  face  with  his  hands,  and  at 
one  blow  his  head  was  separated  from  his  body.  His 
corpse  remained  during  some  hours  exposed  to  the 
curiosity  of  the  gentiles :  but  in  the  night  it  was  re- 
moved, and  transported  in  a  triumphal  procession,  and 
with  a  splendid  illumination,  to  the  burial-place  of  the 
christians.  The  funeral  of  Cyprian  was  publicly  cele- 
brated without  receiving  any  interruption  from  the 
Roman  magistrates ;  and  those  among  the  faithful, 
who  had  performed  the  last  offices  to  his  person  and  his  I 
memory,  were  secure  from  the  danger  of  inquiry  or  of 
punishment.  It  is  remarkable,  that  of  so  great  a  mul- 
titude of  bishops  in  the  province  of  Africa,  Cyprian 
was  the  first  who  was  esteemed  worthy  to  obtain  the 
crown  of  martyrdom.' 

Various  incite-  -It  was  in  the  choice  of  Cyprian,  either 
ments  to  martyr-  to  die  a  martyr,  or  to  live  an  apostate  : 
dom-  but  on  that  choice  depended  the  alterna- 

tive of  honour  or  infamy.  Could  we  suppose  that  the 
bishop  of  Carthage  had  employed  the  profession  of  the 
christian  faith  only  as  the  instrument  of  his  avarice  or 
ambition,  it  was  still  incumbent  on  him  to  support  the 

supped,  passed  the  night  euetodil  delicata.  The  bishop  exercised  a 
last  and  very  proper  act  of  jurisdiction,  by  directing  that  the  voungcr 
females,  who  watched  in  the  street,  should  he  removed  from  the 
dangers  and  temptations  of  a  nocturnal  crowd.  Act.  Proconsularia, 
c.2. 

t  See  the  original  sentence  in  the  Acts,  c.  4.  and  in  Pontius,  c.  17. 
The  latter  expresses  it  in  a  more  rhetorical  manner. 

u  [There  is  nothing  in  the  life  of  St.  Cyprian  by  Pontius,  nor  in  the 
ancient  manuscripts,  which  can  lead  to  the  supposition  that  the  dea- 
cons and  priests  had,  in  their  quality  of  deacons  and  priests,  and 
known  as  such,  the  right  of  accompanying  their  holy  bishop — setting 
aside  all  idea  of  religion  it  is  impossible  not  to  perceive  the  strange 
kind  of  complacency  with  which  the  historian  here  insists  in  favor 
of  the  persecutors  upon  some  alleviations  to  the  death  of  a  man 
whose  only  crime  was,  that  he  defended  with  freedom  and  coura»e, 
his  own  opinions. — (?.] 

v  Pontius,  c.  19.  M.  de  Tillemont  (Memoires,  torn.  iv.  part  i.  p. 
450.  note  50.)  is  not  pleased  with  so  positive  an  exclusion  of  any  for- 
mer martyrs  of  the  episcopal  rank. 

[M.de  Tillemont,  a  man  of  integrity,  exposes  the  difficulties  which 
he  found  in  the  text  of  Pontius,  and  finishes  by  saying,  that  without 
dOUht  there  is  some  mistake  in  it,  and  that  it  must  he  that  Pontius 
meant  only  lesser  Africa  or  Carthage,  for  St.  Cvprian  in  his  fifty- 
sixth  letter  addressed  to  Pupianus,  speaks  expressly  of  many  bishops, 
his  colleagues.  Uui  proscripti  sunt,  vel  apprehensi  in  carcere  et  ca- 
tenis  fuerunt,  aut  qui  in  exilium  relegati,  iilustri  itineread  dominum 
profecti  sunt ;  aut  qui  quibusdam  locis  animadversi  cctlestes  coronas 
de  Domini  clarificatione  sutnpserunt.— G.J 


|  character  which  he  had  assumed ; w  and,  if  he  pos- 
sessed the  smallest  degree  of  manly  fortitude,  rather 
to  expose  himself  to  the  most  cruel  tortures,  than  by  a 
single  act  to  exchange  the  reputation  of  a  whole  life, 
for  the  abhorrence  of  his  christian  brethren,  and  the 
contempt  of  the  gentile  world.  But  if  the  zeal  of  Cy- 
prian was  supported  by  the  sincere  conviction  of  the 
truth  of  those  doctrines  which  he  preached,  the  crown 
of  martyrdom  must  have  appeared  to  him  as  an  object 
of  desire  rather  than  of  terror.  It  is  not  easy  to  extract 
any  distinct  ideas  from  the  vague  though  eloquent  de- 
clamations of  the  fathers,  or  to  ascertain  the  degree  of 
immortal  glory  and  happiness  which  they  confidently 
promised  to  those  who  were  so  fortunate  as  to  shed 
their  blood  in  the  cause  of  religion.1  They  inculcated 
with  becoming  diligence,  that  the  fire  of  martyrdom 
supplied  every  defect  and  expiated  every  sin  ;  that 
while  the  souls  of  ordinary  christians  were  obliged  to 
pass  through  a  slow  and  painful  purification,  the  tri- 
umphant sufferers  entered  into  the  immediate  fruition 
of  eternal  bliss,  where,  in  the  society  of  the  patriarchs, 
the  apostles,  and  the  prophets,  they  reigned  with 
Christ,  and  acted  as  his  assessors  in  the  universal 
judgment  of  mankind.  The  assurance  of  a  lasting 
reputation  upon  earth,  a  motive  so  congenial  to  the 
vanity  of  human  nature,  often  served  to  arymate  the 
courage  of  the  martyrs.  The  honours  which  Rome  or 
Athens  bestowed  on  those  citizens  who  had  fallen  in. 
the  cause  of  their  country,  were  cold  and  unmeaning 
demonstrations  of  respect,  when  compared  with  the 
ardent  gratitude  and  devotion  which  the  primitive 
church  expressed  towards  the  victorious  champions  of 
the  faith.  The  annual  commemoration  of  their  virtues 
and  sufferings  was  observed  as  a  sacred  ceremony,  and 
at  length  terminated  in  religious  worship.  Among  the 
christians  who  had  publicly  confessed  their  religious 
principles,  those  who  (as  it  very  frequently  happened) 
had  been  dismissed  from  the  tribunal  or  the  prisons  of 
the  pagan  magistrates,  obtained  such  honours  as  were 
justly  due  to  their  imperfect  martyrdom,  and  their 
generous  resolution.  The  most  pious  females  courted 
the  permission  of  imprinting  kisses  on  the  fetters 
which  they  had  worn,  and  on  the  wounds  which  they 
had  received.  Their  persons  were  esteemed  holy, 
|  their  decisions  were  admitted  with  deference,  and  they 
too  often  abused,  by  their  spiritual  pride  and  licentious 
manners,  the  pre-eminence  which  their  zeal  and  in- 
trepidity had  acquired. I  Distinctions  like  these,  whilst 
they  display  the  exalted  merit,  betray  the  inconsider- 
able number,  of  those  who  suffered,  and  of  those  who 
died,  for  the  profession  of  Christianity. 

The  sober  discretion  of  the  present  Ardour  of  the  first 
age  will  more  readily  censure  than  ad-  christians. 

w  Whatever  opinion  we  may  entertain  of  the  character  or  princi- 
ples of  Thomas  Iiecket,  we  must  acknowledge  that  he  suffered  death 
with  a  constancy  not  unworthy  of  the  primitive  martyrs.  See  Lord 
Lyttelton's  History  of  Henry  II.  vol.  ii.  p.  592,  &c» 

i  See  in  particular  the  treatise  of  Cyprian  de  Lapsis,  p.  87 — 98. 
Edit.  Fell.  The  learning  of  Dodwell  (Dissertat.  Cyprianic.  xii.  xiii.) 
and  the  ingenuity  of  Middleton  (Free  Inquiry,  p.  102,  Slc.)  have  left 
scarcely  any  thing  to  add  concerning  the  merit,  the  honours,  and  the 
motives  of  the  martyrs. 

y  Cyprian.  Epistol.  5 — 7,  22,  24.  and  de  Unitat.  Ecclesiae.  The 
number  of  pretended  martyrs  has  been  very  much  multiplied,  by  the 
custom  which  was  introduced  of  bestowing  that  honourable  name  on 
confessors. 

[The  letters  of  St.  Cyprian  to  which  Gibbon  refers,  do  not  prove 
what  he  says  about  the  spiritual  pride  and  the  licentious  manners  of 
those  who  had  publicly  confessed  their  faith.  In  his  fifth  letter, 
written  during  his  retirement,  St.  Cyprian  exhorts  the  deacons  and 
the  priests  to  supply  his  place,  and  not  to  permit  the  confessors  or 
the  poor  to  want  any  thing,  and  to  visit  the  former  in  their  prison. 
In  the  sixth  addressed  to  Sergius,  to  Rogatianus  and  to  other  confes- 
sors he  encourages  them  to  suffer  martyrdom,  and  complains  that  he 
was  not  with  them  that  he  might  kiss  their  pure  hands,  and  those 
lips  which  had  glorified  the  Lord.  He  tells  them  to  despise  all  the 
sufferings  of  this  life  in  the  hope  of  eternal  glory,  &c.  The  seventh 
is  addressed  to  his  deacons  and  his  priests  ;  he  exhorts  them  in  few 
words  to  relieve  all  the  poor.  The  twenty-second  is  from  Lucianus 
to  Celerinus,  and  is  written  with  the  greatest  modesty.  Lucianus 
declares  himself  unworthy  of  the  praises  of  his  friend,  and  is  in  af- 
fliction for  the  death  of  his  sisters,  the  victims  of  persecution.  The 
twenty  fourth  is  from  Caldonius  to  St.  Cyprian,  and  to  the  priests 
of  Carthage,  and  is  written  to  consult  them  concerning  there-ad- 
mission of  such  as  had  fallen  into  error.  It  is  only  in  the  Treatise 
de  Antiquitate  Ecclesia?,  that  any  reproaches  are  made  against  con- 
fessors.— (?.] 
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mire,  but  can  more  easily  admire  than  imitate,  the  fer- 
vour of  the  first  christians,  who,  according  to  the 
lively  expression  of  Sulpicius  Severus,  desired  martyr- 
dom with  more  eagerness  than  his  own  contemporaries 
solicited  a  bishopric.1  The  epistles  which  Ignatius 
composed  as  he  was  carried  in  chains  through  the 
cities  of  Asia,  breathe  sentiments  the  most  repugnant 
to  the  ordinary  feelings  of  human  nature.  He  earnestly 
beseeches  the  Romans,  that  when  he  should  be  ex- 
posed in  the  amphitheatre,  they  would  not,  by  their 
kind  but  unseasonable  intercession,  deprive  him  of  the 
crown  of  glory  ;  and  he  declares  his  resolution  to  pro- 
voke and  irritate  the  wild  beasts  which  might  be  em- 
ployed as  the  instruments  of  his  death.1  Some  stories 
are  related  of  the  courage  of  martyrs,  who  actually 
performed  what  Ignatius  had  intended  ;  who  exas- 
perated the  fury  of  the  lions,  pressed  the  executioner 
to  hasten  his  office,  cheerfully  leaped  into  the  fires 
which  were  kindled  to  consume  them,  and  discovered 
a  sensation  of  joy  and  pleasure  in  the  midst  of  the  most 
exquisite  tortures.  Several  examples  have  been  pre- 
served of  a  zeal  impatient  of  those  restraints  which 
the  emperors  had  provided  for  the  security  of  the 
church.  The  christians  sometimes  supplied  by  their 
voluntary  declaration  the  want  of  an  accuser,  rudely 
disturbed  the  public  service  of  paganism,b  and  rushing 
in  crowds  round  the  tribunal  of  the  magistrates,  called 
upon  them  to  pronounce  and  to  inflict  the  sentence  of  the 
law.  The  behaviour  of  the  christians  was  too  remark- 
able to  escape  the  notice  of  the  ancient  philosophers; 
but  they  seem  to  have  considered  it  with  much  less  ad- 
miration than  astonishment.  Incapable  of  conceiving 
the  motives  which  sometimes  transported  the  fortitude 
of  believers  beyond  the  bounds  of  prudence  or  reason, 
they  treated  such  an  eagerness  to  die  as  the  strange 
result  of  obstinate  despair,  of  stupid  insensibility,  or  of 
superstitious  phrenzy.c  "  Unhappy  men  !"  exclaimed 
the  proconsul  Antoninus  to  the  christians  of  Asia  ;  "  un- 
happy men !  if  you  are  thus  weary  of  your  lives,  is  it 
so  difficult  for  you  to  find  ropes  and  precipices  ?"d  He 
was  extremely  cautious  (as  it  is  observed  by  a  learned 
and  pious  historian)  of  punishing  men  who  had  found 
no  accusers  but  themselves,  the  imperial  laws  not 
having  made  any  provision  for  so  unexpected  a  case : 
condemning  therefore  a  few,  as  a  warning  to  their 
brethren,  he  dismissed  the  multitude  with  indignation 
and  contempt.'  Notwithstanding  this  real  or  affected 
disdain,  the  intrepid  constancy  of  the  faithful  was  pro- 
ductive of  more  salutary  effects  on  those  minds  which 
nature  or  grace  had  disposed  for  the  easy  reception  of 
religious  truth.  On  these  melancholy  occasions,  there 
were  many  among  the  gentiles  who  pitied,  who  ad- 
mired, and  who  were  converted.  The  generous  en- 
thusiasm was  communicated  from  the  sufferer  to  the 
spectators ;  and  the  blood  of  martyrs,  according  to  a 
well-known  observation,  became  the  seed  of  the  church. 

But  although  devotion  had  raised, 
and  eloquence  continued  to  inflame, 
this  fever  of  the  mind,  it  insensibly  gave  way  to  the 
more  natural  hopes  and  fears  of  the  human  heart,  to  the 

2  Certatim  gloriosa  in  rertamina  ruchatnr;  mullique  avidius  turn 
martyria  gloriosis  mortibus  quaerebantur.  quam  mine  episcopatus 
pravis  ambitionibus  appetuntur.  Sulpicius  Severus,  I.  ii.  He  mig lit 
have  omitted  the  word  nunc. 

a  See  Epist.  ad  Roman,  c.  4,  5.  ap.  Patres  Apostol.  torn.  ii.  p.  27. 
It  suited  the  purpose  of  Bishop  Pearson  (see  Vindicia?  Ignatianae, 
part  ii.  e.  a.)  to  justify,  hy  a  profusion  of  examples  and  authorities, 
the  sentiments  of  Ignatius, 

b  The  story  of  Polyeuctes.  on  which  Corneille  has  founded  a  very 
beautiful  tragedy,  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated,  though  not  perhaps 
the  most  authentic,  instances  of  this  excessive  zeal.  We  should  ob- 
serve that  the  fitUh  canon  of  the  council  of  Illiheris  refuses  the  title 
of  martyrs  to  those  who  exposed  themselves  to  death,  by  publicly  de- 
al roving  the  idols. 

c  See  Epictetus,  I.  iv.  c.  7.  (though  there  is  some  doubt  whether  he 
alludes  to  the  christians,)  Marcus  Antoninus  de  Rebus  suis,  I.  xi.  c.  3. 
l.U'  ian  in  Peregrin. 

d  Tertullian  ad  Scapul.  c.  5.  The  learned  are  divided  between 
three  persons  of  the  same  name,  who  were  all  proconsuls  of  Asia.  I 
am  inclined  to  ascribe  this  story  to  Antoninus  Pius,  who  was  after- 
wards emperor;  and  who  may  have  governed  Asia,  under  the  reign 
of  Trajan. 

«  Mosheim,  de  Rebus  Christ,  ante  Constautin.  p.  235. 
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love  of  life,  the  apprehension  of  pain,  and  the  horror  of 
dissolution.  The  more  prudent  rulers  of  the  church 
found  themselves  obliged  to  restrain  the  indiscreet 
ardour  of  their  followers,  and  to  distrust  a  constancy 
which  too  often  abandoned  them  in  the  hour  of  trial/ 
As  the  lives  of  the  faithful  became  less  mortified  and 
austere,  they  were  every  day  less  ambitious  of  the 
honours  of  martyrdom  ;  and  the  soldiers  of  Christ,  in- 
stead of  distinguishing  themselves  by  voluntary  deeds 
of  heroism,  frequently  deserted  their  post,  and  fled  in 
confusion  before  the  enemy  whom  it  was  their  duty  to 
resist.  There  were  three  methods,  however,  of  es- 
caping the  flames  of  persecution,  which  were  not  at- 
tended with  an  equal  degree  of  guilt:  the  first  indeed 
was  generally  allowed  to  be  innocent ;  the  second  was 
of  a  doubtful,  or  at  least  of  a  venial,  nature;  but  the 
third  implied  a  direct  and  criminal  apostasy  from  the 
christian  faith. 

I.  A  modern  .inquisitor  would  hear  Threc  me(hod9 
with  surprise,  that  whenever  an  informa-  of  escaping  mar- 
tion  was  given  to  a  Roman  magistrate,  t>r<lr""- 
of  any  person  within  his  jurisdiction  who  had  em- 
braced the  sect  of  the  christians,  the  charge  was  com- 
municated to  the  party  accused,  and  that  a  convenient 
time  was  allowed  him  to  settle  his  domestic  concerns, 
and  to  prepare  an  answer  to  the  crime  which  was  im- 
puted  to  him.s  If  he  entertained  any  doubt  of  his  own 
constancy,  such  a  delay  afforded  him  an  opportunity  of 
preserving  his  life  and  honour  by  flight,  of  withdraw- 
ing himself  into  some  obscure  retirement  or  some 
distant  province,  and  of  patiently  expecting  the  return 
of  peace  and  security.  A  measure  so  consonant  to 
reason  was  soon  authorized  by  the  advice  and  example 
of  the  most  holy  prelates  ;  and  seems  to  have  been  cen- 
sured by  few,  except  by  the  Montanists,  who  deviated 
into  heresy  hy  their  strict  and  obstinate  adherence  to 
the  rigour  of  ancient  discipline.11  II.  The  provincial 
governors,  whose  zeal  was  less  prevalent  than  their 
avarice,  had  countenanced  the  practice  of  selling  cer- 
tificates, (or  libels  as  they  were  called,)  which  attested, 
that  the  persons  therein  mentioned  had  complied  with 
the  laws,  and  sacrificed  to  the  Roman  deities.  By 
producing  these  false  declarations,  the  opulent  and 
timid  christians  were  enabled  to  silence  the  malice  of 
an  informer,  and  to  reconcile  in  some  measure  their 
safety  with  their  religion.    A  slight  penance'  atoned 


f  Seethe  Epistle  of  the  Church  of  Smyrna,  ap.  Euseb.  Hist.  Eccles. 
I.  iv.  c.  13. 

[The  fifteenth  chapter  of  the  iv.  book  of  the  Hist.  Ecclesiast.  of  Eu- 
aehius,  treats  principally  of  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Polycarp.  and 
mentions  other  martyrs.  One  instance  only  of  weakness  is  related. 
It  is  that  of  a  Phrygian  named  Quinlus.  who,  frightened  at  the 
sk'ht  of  the  ferocious  beasts  and  the  tortures,  renounced  his  faith. 
This  example  proves  little  against  the  mass  of  christians,  and  thia 
chapter  of  Eusehius'  furnishes  much  stronger  proof  of  their  courage, 
than  of  their  timidity. — O.] 

5  In  the  second  apology  of  Justin,  there  is  a  particular  and  very 
curious  instance  of  this  legal  delay.  The  same  indulgence  waa 
granted  to  accused  christians  in  the  persecution  of  Decius:  and  Cy- 
prian (de  Lapsis)  expressly  mentions  the  "Dies  neganiihus  preali- 
tuttis." 

[The  examples  which  the  historian  has  taken  from  Justin  Martyr, 
and  from  St.  Cyprian,  are  particular  instances,  and  prove  nothing  aa 
to  Ihe  method  which  was  generally  pursued  towards  the  accused.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  evident  according  to  the  same  Apology  of  St. 
Justin,  that  they  seldom  obtained  any  delay.  "  A  man  named  Lu- 
cius, himself  a  christian,  being  present  at  the  unjust  sentence  given 
by  the  judge  Urbicus  against  a  christian,  demanded  of  him  why  he 
thus  punished  a  man  who  was  neither  an  adulterer  nor  a  thief,  nor 
guilty  of  any  other  crime  than  that  of  confessing  himself  to  be  a 
christian.  Urbicus  answered  only  these  words,  "  You  also — you 
seem  to  he  a  christian."  "  Yes,  doubtless,"  replied  Lucius.  The 
judge  commanded  that  he  should  be  put  to  death  also.  A  third  com- 
ing up  was  sentenced  to  be  whipped.  (Justin  Martyr,  Apol.  sec.  p. 
90.  ed.  Bened.  1742.)  Here  then  are  three  examples  where  no  delay 
was  granted — there  are  many  others,  such  as  those  of  Ptolemy,  of 
Marcellus,  &.C.  St.  Justin  expressly  reproaches  the  judges  with 
causing  the  accused  to  be  executed  before  they  had  heard  and  deci. 
ded  their  cause.  The  words  of  St.  Cyprian  are  also  very  particular, 
and  say  simply  that  a  day  was  fixed  upon  which  the  Christiana  were 
to  abjure  their  faith,  those  who  did  not  do  so  at  this  time  were  con- 
demned.— (?.] 

h  Tertullian  considers  flight  from  persecution  as  an  imperfect,  but 
very  criminal,  apostasy,  as  an  impious  attempt  to  elude  the  will  of 
God,  &c.  &c.  He  has  written  a  treatise  on  this  subject  (sec  p.  536 
—544.  Edit.  Rigalt.)  which  is  filled  with  the  wildest  fanaticism  and 
the  most  incoherent  declamation.  It  is,  however,  somewhat  re 
markal.le,  that  Tertullian  did  not  Buffer  martyrdom  himself. 

i  [The  penance  waa  not  so  alight,  for  it  was  exactly  equal  to  that 
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for  this  profane  dissimulation.'  III.  In  every  perse- 
cution there  were  great  numbers  of  unworthy  chris- 
tians, who  publicly  disowned  or  renounced  the  faith 
which  they  had  professed ;  and  who  confirmed  the 
sincerity  of  their  abjuration,  by  the  legal  acts  of  burn- 
ing incense  or  of  offering  sacrifices.  Some  of  these 
apostates  had  yielded  on  the  first  menace  or  exhortation 
of  the  magistrate  ;  whilst  the  patience  of  ethers  had 
been  subdued  by  the  length  and  repetition  of  tortuTes. 
The  affrighted  countenances  of  some  betrayed  their 
inward  remorse,  while  others  advanced  with  confidence 
and  alacrity  to  the  altars  of  the  gods.k  But  the  dis- 
guise, which  fear  had  imposed,  subsisted  no  longer 
than  the  present  danger.  As  soon  as  the  Severity  of 
the  persecution  was  abated,  the  doors  of  the  churches 
were  assailed  by  the  returning  multitude  of  penitents, 
who  detested  their  idolatrous  submission,  and  who  so- 
licited with  equal  ardour,  but  with  various  success, 
their  readmission  into  the  society  of  christians.1 
Alternative.*  of  Notwithstanding  the  general  rules 

severity  and  established  for  the  conviction  and  punish- 
tuieratiou.  ment  0f  tne  christians,  the  fate  of  those 
sectaries,  in  an  extensive  and  arbitrary  government, 
must  still,  in  a  great  measure,  have  depended  on  their 
own  behaviour,  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  and 
the  temper  of  their  supreme  as  well  as  subordinate 
rulers.  Zeal  might  sometimes  provoke,  and  prudence 
might  sometimes  avert  or  assuage,  the  superstitious 
fury  of  the  pagans.  A  variety  off  motives  might  dis- 
pose the  provincial  governors  either  to  enforce  or  to 
relax  the  execution  of  the  laws  ;  and  of  these  motives 
the  most  forcible  was  their  regard  not  only  for  the 
public  edicts,  but  for  the  secret  intentions  of  the  em- 
peror, a  glance  from  whose  eye  was  sufficient  to  kindle 
or  to  extinguish  the  flames  of  persecution.  As  often 
as  any  occasional  severities  were  exercised  in  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  empire,  the  primitive  christians  la- 
mented and  perhaps  magnified  their  own  sufferings ; 
The  ten  but  the  celebrated  number  of  ten  perse- 
persecutioa&  cutions  has  been  determined  by  the  ec- 
clesiastical writers  of  the  fifth  centurv,  who  possessed 
a  more  distinct  view  of  the  prosperous  or  adverse  for- 
tunes of  the  church,  from  the  age  of  Nero  to  that  of 
Diocletian.  The  ingenious  parallels  of  the  fen  plagues 
of  Egypt,  and  of  the  ten  horns  of  the  Apocalypse,  first 
suggested  this  calculation  to  their  minds  ;  and  in  their 
application  of  the  faith  of  prophecy  to  the  truth  of  his- 
tory, they  were  careful  to  select  those  reigns  which 
were  indeed  the  most  hostile  to  the  christian  cause.™1 
But  these  transient  persecutions  served  only  to  revive 
the  zeal,  and  to  restore  the  discipline,  of  the  faithful ; 
and  the  moments  of  extraordinary  rigour  were  com- 
pensated by  much  longer  intervals  of  peace  and  se- 
curity.   The  indifference  of  some  princes,  and  the 

of  the  apostles  who  taisacrificed  to  idols ;  it  lasted  manv  rears. — 
(See  Fleury.  Hist.  Ecciesiast.  vol.  ii.  p.  171.)  —  G.] 

j  Tiie  Libellaliei,  who  are  chiefly  known  hy  the  writinz  of  Cyp- 
rian, are  described  with  the  almost  precision,  in  the  copious  commen- 
tary of  Mosheiin,  p.  48:1 — J89. 

k  Plin.  Ep'istol.  x.  97.  Dionysios  AJexandrio.  ap.  Euseb.  1.  vi.  c 
41.  Ad  prima  statim  verba  minantis  inimici  roaximns  fratrum  na 
merns  fidem  suaro  piodidit :  nee  pros:ratus  est  persecutionis  impetu, 

sed  voluntario  lapsu  seipsum  prostravit.    Cyprian.  Opera,  p.  69.  

Among  these  deserters  were  many  priests,  and  even  bishops. 

[Pliny  says  that  the  greater  part  of  the  christians  persisted  in 
avowing  their  faith,  and  this  was  the  very  reason  which  induced 
him  to  consult  Trajan — (periclitantium  Humerus.)  Eusebius  (lib. 
vi.  chap.  41.)  clearly  establishes  the  fact,  that  the  number  of  those 
who  renounced  their  faith,  was  infinitely  less  than  that  of  those  who 
boldly  avowed  it.  ••  The  prefect  and*  the  judges  present  at  the 
council  were  terrified  at  seeing  the  crowd  of  christians,  the  judges 
even  trembled."  Finally  St."  Cyprian  informs  us  that  the  greater 
part  of  those  who  bad  shown  themselves  faint-hearted  during  the 
persecution  of  Decius,  signalized  their  couraze  under  that  of  Gallus. 
Sletcmnl  fortes  et  ipso  dolore  pcenitenliae  facti  ad  prttlium  fo'tiores. 
(Epist.  Ix.  142.) — G.] 

I  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Cyprian  wrote  his  treatise  De  Lap- 
sis,  and  many  of  his  epistles.  The  controversy  concerninz  the 
treatment  of  penitent  apostates,  does  not  occur  among  the  christians 
of  the  preceding  century.  Shall  we  ascribe  this  to  the  superiority 
of  their  faith  and  courage,  or  to  our  less  intimate  knowledge  of 
their  history  ? 

k  See  Mosheim.  p.  97.  Sulpicius  Severus  was  the  first  author  of 
this  ronirmtntion ;  though  he  seemed  desirous  of  reserving  the  tenth 
and  greatest  persecution  for  the  coming  of  the  antichrist. 


Supposed  edicts 
uf  Tiberius  and 
Marcus  Antoni- 


indulgence  of  others,  permitted  the  christians  to  enjoy, 
though  not  perhaps  a  legal,  yet  an  actual  and  public, 
toleration  of  their  religion. 

The  apology  of  Tertullian  contains 
two  very  ancient,  very  singular,  but  at 
the  same  time  very  suspicious  instances 
of  imperial  clemency ;  the  edicts  pub- 
lished by  Tiberius,  and  by  Marcus  Antoninus,  and 
designed  not  only  to  protect  the  innocence  of  the  chris- 
tians, but  even  to  proclaim  those  stupendous  miracles 
which  had  attested  the  truth  of  their  doctrine.  The 
first  of  these  examples  is  attended  with  some  difficulties 
which  might  perplex  the  sceptical  mind.11  We  are 
required  to  believe,  that  Pontius  Pilate  informed  the 
emperor  of  the  unjust  sentence  of  death  which  he  had 
pronounced  against  an  innocent,  and,  as  it  appeared,  a 
divine,  person  ;  and  that,  without  acquiring  the  merit, 
he  exposed  himself  to  the  danger,  of  martyrdom  ;  that 
Tiberius,  who  avowed  his  contempt  for  all  religion, 
immediately  conceived  the  design  of  placing  the  Jewish 
Messiah  among-  the  gods  of  Rome ;  that  his  servile 
senate  ventured  to  disobey  the  commands  of  their  mas- 
ter; that  Tiberius,  instead  of  resenting  their  refusal, 
contented  himself  with  protecting  the  christians  from 
the  severity  of  the  laws,  many  years  before  such  laws 
were  enacted,  or  before  the  church  had  assumed  any 
distinct  name  or  existence ;  and  lastly,  that  the  memory 
of  this  extraordinary  transaction  was  preserved  in  the 
most  public  and  authentic  records,  which  escaped  the 
knowledge  of  the  historians  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and 
were  only  visible  to  the  eyes  of  an  African  christian, 
who  composed  his  Apology  one  hundred  and  sixty 
years  after  the  death  of  Tiberius.  The  edict  of  Marcus 
Antoninus  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  effect  of  his 
devotion  and  gratitude,  for  the  miraculous  deliverance 
which  he  had  obtained  in  the  Marcommanic  war.  The 
distress  of  the  legions,  the  seasonable  tempest  of  rain 
and  hail,  of  thunder  and  of  lightning,  and  the  dismay  and 
defeat  of  the  barbarians,  have  been  celebrated  by  the 
eloquence  of  several  pagan  writers.  If  there  were  any 
christians  in  that  army,  it  was  natural  that  they  should 
ascribe  some  merit  to  the  fervent  prayers,  which,  in 
the  moment  of  danger,  they  had  offered  up  for  their 
own  and  the  public  safety.  But  we  are  still  assured 
by  monuments  of  brass  and  marble,  by  the  imperial 
medals,  and  by  the  Antonine  column,  that  neither  the 
prince  nor  the  people  entertained  any  sense  of  this 
signal  obligation,  since  they  unanimously  attribute 
their  deliverance  to  the  providence  of  Jupiter,  and  to 
the  interposition  of  Mercury.  During  the  whole  course 
of  his  reign,  Marcus  despised  the  christians  as  a  phi- 
losopher, and  punished  them  as  a  sovereign.0 

By  a  singular  fatality,  the  hardships  state  of  the 
which  they  had  endured  under  the  fro-  christians  in  the 

.      r  c       reigns  oi  Com- 

vernment  oi  a  virtuous  pnnce,  lmme-  m^as  an<|  g,,. 
diately  ceased  on  the  accession  of  a  ty-  verus, 
rant,  and  as  none  except  themselves  had     A- D- 1S0- 
experienced  the  injustice  of  Marcus,  so  they  alone  were 
protected  by  the  lenity  of  Commodus.    The  celebrated 
Marcia.  the  most  favoured  of  his  concubines,  and  who 
at  length  contrived  the  murder  of  her  imperial  lover, 
entertained  a  singular  affection  for  the  oppressed 
church  ;  and  though  it  was  impossible  that  she  could 
reconcile  the  practice  of  vice  with  the  precepts  of  the 
gospel,  she  might  hope  to  atone  for  the  frailties  of  her 
sex  and  profession,  by  declaring  herself  the  patroness 
of  the  christians.!'    Unde/  the  gracious  protection  of 
Marcia,  they  passed  in  safety  the  thirteen  years  of  a 

n  The  testimony  given  by  Pontius  Pilate  is  first  mentioned  by  Jus 
tin.  The  successive  improvements  which  the  story  has  acquired, 
(as  it  passed  tbrouzh  the  hands  of  Tertullian.  Eusebius.  Epipr.anius, 
Chrysostom.  Orosius,  Gregory  of  Tours,  and  the  authors  of  tile  se- 
veral editions  of  the  acts  of  Pilate,)  are  very  fairly  stated  by  Dom. 
Calmet,  Disserlat.  sur  i'Ecriture.  torn.  iii.  p.  651,  &c. 

o  On  tilts  miracle,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  of  the  thunderinz  le- 
gion, see  the  admirable  criticism  of  Mr.  Movie,  in  ius  Works,  vol. 
ft.  p.  61— 300. 

p  Dion  Cassius.  or  rather  his  ahbreviator.  Xipbiltn.  I.  Lxxfi.  p.  1-206. 
Mr.  Movie  (p.  266)  has  explained  the  condition  oi  the  ruurcb  undei 
the  reign  of  Commodus. 
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cruel  tyranny  ;  and  when  the  empire  was  established 
in  the  house  of  Severus,  they  formed  a  domestic  but 
more  honourable  connexion  with  the  new  court.  The 
emperor  was  persuaded,  that  in  a  dangerous  sickness, 
he  had  derived  some  benefit,  either  spiritual  or  phy- 
sical, from  the  holy  oil,  with  which  one  of  his  slaves 
had  anointed  him.  He  always  treated  with  peculiar 
distinction  several  persons  of  both  sexes  who  had  em- 
braced the  new  religion.  The  nurse  as  well  as  the 
preceptor  of  Caracalla  were  christians ;  and  if  that 
young  prince  ever  betrayed  a  sentiment  of  humanity, 
it  was  occasioned  by  an  incident,  which,  however 
trifling,  bore  some  relation  to  the  cause  of  Christianity.1' 
Under  the  reign  of  Severus,  the  fury  of  the  populace 
was  checked  ;  the  rigour  of  ancient  laws  was  for  some 
time  suspended  ;  and  the  provincial  governors  were 
satisfied  with  receiving  an  annual  present  from  the 
churches  within  their  jurisdiction,  as  the  price,  or  as 
the  reward,  of  their  moderation/  The  controversy 
concerning  the  precise  time  of  the  celebration  of  Eas- 
ter, armed  the  bishops  of  Asia  and  Italy  against  each 
other,  and  was  considered  as  the  most  important  busi- 
A  D  198  ness  of  this  period  of  leisure  and  tran- 
quillity.3 Nor  was  the  peace  of  the 
church  interrupted,  till  the  increasing  numbers  of  pro- 
selytes seem  at  length  to  have  attracted  the  attention, 
and  to  have  alienated  the  mind,  of  Severus.  With  the 
design  of  restraining  the  progress  of  Christianity,  he 
published  an  edict,  which,  though  it  was  designed  to 
affect  only  the  new  converts,  could  not  be  carried  into 
strict  execution,  without  exposing  to  danger  and 
punishment  the  most  zealous  of  their  teachers  and 
missionaries.  In  this  mitigated  persecution,  we  may 
still  discover  the  indulgent  spirit  of  Rome  and  of  poly- 
theism, which  so  readily  admitted  every  excuse  in 
favour  of  those  who  practised  the  religious  ceremonies 
of  their  fathers.' 

Of  the  successors  But  t'ie  laws  which  Severus  had  en- 
of  Severus,  acted,  soon  expired  with  the  authority 
A.  D.  211—24!).  0f  tnat  emperor ;  ant[  the  christians,  after 
this  accidental  tempest,  enjoyed  a  calm  of  thirty-eight 
years.u  Till  this  period  they  had  usually  held  their 
assemblies  in  private  houses  and  sequestered  places. 
They  were  now  permitted  to  erect  and  consecrate  con- 
venient edifices  for  the  purposes  of  religious  worship  ;* 
to  purchase  lands,  even  at  Rome  itself,  for  the  use  of 
the  community ;  and  to  conduct  the  elections  of  their 
ecclesiastical  ministers  in  so  public,  but  at  the  same 
time  in  so  exemplary,  a  manner,  as  to  deserve  the  re- 
spectful attention  of  the  gentiles.''  This  long  repose 
of  the  church  was  accompanied  with  dignity.  The 
reigns  of  those  princes  who  derived  their  extraction 
from  the  Asiatic  provinces,  proved  the  most  favourable 
to  the  christians ;  the  eminent  persons  of  the  sect,  in- 
stead of  being  reduced  to  implore  the  protection  of  a 
slave  or  concubine,  were  admitted  into  the  palace  in 
the  honourable  characters  of  priests  and  philosophers; 
and  their  mysterious  doctrines,  which  were  already 
diffused  among  the  people,  insensibly  attracted  the 


■i  Compare  the  life  of  Caracalla  in  Hie  Augustan  History,  vvitli  Hie 
epistle  of  Terlullian  to  Scapula.  Dr.  Jortin  (Remarks  on  Ecclesias- 
tical Ilislory,  vol.  ii.  p.  5,  &.c.)  considers  the  cure  of  Severus,  by  the 
means  of  holy  oil,  with  a  strong  desire  to  convert  it  into  a  miracle. 

r  Tertullian  dc  Fuga,  c.  13.  The  present  was  made  during  the 
feast  of  the  Saturnalia  ;  and  it  is  a  matter  of  serious  concern  to  Ter- 
tullian, that  the  faithful  should  he  confounded  with  the  most  infa- 
mous professions  which  purchased  the  connivance  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

s  Euseh.  1.  v.  c.  23,  24.    Moshcim,  p.  435—447. 

t  Judcros  fieri  sub  gravi  p<rna  vetuit.  Idem  etiam  de  christianis 
eanxit.    Hist.  August,  p.  70. 

u  Sutpicius  Severus,  I.  ii.  p.  384.  This  computation  (allowing  for 
a  single  exception)  is  confirmed  hy  the  history  of  Eusehius,  and  by 
•he  writings  of  Cyprian. 

i  The  antiquity  of  christian  churches  is  discussed  hy  Tillemont, 
Memoires  Ecclesiastiques,  torn.  hi.  part  ii.  p.  G8 — 72.)  and  hy  Mr. 
Moyle  (vol.  i.  p.  378—31)8.)  The  former  refers  the  first  construction 
of  tiiem  to  the  peace  of  Alexander  Severus  ;  the  latter  to  the  peace  of 
Gallienus. 

y  Sre  the  Augustan  History,  p.  130.  The  emperor  Alexander 
adopted  their  ineihoil  of  publicly  proposing  the  names  of  those  per- 
sons who  were  candidates  for  ordination.  It  is  true,  that  the  hon- 
our of  this  practice  is  likewise  attributed  to  the  Jews. 


curiosity  of  their  sovereign.  When  the  empress  Mam- 
mrca  passed  through  Antioch,  she  expressed  a  desire 
of  conversing  with  the  celebrated  Origen,  the  fame  of 
whose  piety  and  learning  was  spread  over  the  east. 
Origen  obeyed  so  flattering  an  invitation,  and  though 
he  could  not  expect  to  succeed  in  the  conversion  of  an 
artful  and  ambitious  woman,  she  listened  with  plea- 
sure to  his  eloquent  exhortations,  and  honourably  dis- 
missed him  to  his  retirement  in  Palestine.1  The  sen- 
timents of  Mamms?a  were  adopted  by  her  son  AJexan- 
der,  and  the  philosophic  devotion  of  that  emperor  was 
marked  by  a  singular  but  injudicious  regard  for  the 
christian  religion.  In  his  domestic  chapel  he  placed 
the  statues  of  Abraham,  of  Orpheus,  of  Apollonius,  and 
of  Christ,  as  an  honour  justly  due  to  those  respectable 
sages  who  had  instructed  mankind  in  the  various  modes 
of  addressing  their  homage  to  the  supreme  and  universal 
Deity.a  A  purer  faith,  as  well  as  worship,  was  openly 
professed  and  practised  among  his  household.  Bish- 
ops, perhaps,  for  the  first  time,  were  seen  at  court; 
and,  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  when 
the  inhuman  Maximin  discharged  his  •  ■  • 
fury  on  the  favourites  and  servants  of  his  unfortunate 
benefactor,  a  great  number  of  christians,  of  every  rank, 
and  of  both  sexes,  were  involved  in  the  promiscuous 
massacre,  which,  on  their  account,  has  improperly  re- 
ceived the  name  of  persecution.b 

Notwithstanding  the  cruel  disposition     of  Maximin 
of  Maximin,  the  effects  of  his  resent-     Philip,  and 
ment  against  the  christians  were  of  a     Deems.  , 
very  local  and  temporary  nature,  and  the  pious  Origen, 
who  had  been  proscribed  as  a  devoted  victim,  was  still 
reserved  to  convey  the  truths  of  the  gospel  to  the  ear  of 
monarchs/  He  addressed  several  edify-  D 
ing  letters  to  the  emperor  Philip,  to  his 
wife,  and  to  hjs  mother ;  and  as  soon  as  that  prince, 
who  was  born  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Palestine,  had 
usurped  the  imperial  sceptre,  the  christians  acquired 
a  friend  and  a  protector.    The  public  and  even  partial 
favour  of  Philip  towards  the  sectaries  of  the  new  re- 
ligion, and  his  constant,  reverence  of  the  ministers  of 
the  church,  gave  some  colour  to  the  suspicion,  which 
prevailed  in  his  own  times,  that  the  emperor  himself 
was  become  a  convert  to  the  faith     and  afforded  some 


z  Euseh.  Hist.  Ecclesiast.  1.  vi.  c.  21.  Hieronym.  de  Script.  Ec- 
eles.  c.  54.  Mamma?  was  styled  a  holy  and  pious  woman,  both  by 
the  christians  and  the  pagans.  From  the  former,  therefore,  it  was 
impossible  that  she  should  deserve  that  honourable  epithet. 

a  Seethe  Augustan  History,  p.  123.  Mosheim  (p.  465.)  seems  to 
refine  too  much  on  the  domestic  religion  of  Alexander.  His  design 
of  building  a  public  temple  to  Christ,  (Hist.  August,  p.  129.)  and  the 
object  which  was  suggested  either  to  nim,  or,  in  similar  circumstan- 
ces, to  Hadrian,  appear  to  have  no  other  foundation  than  an  impro- 
bable report,  invented  by  the  christians,  and  credulously  adopted  by 
an  historian  of  the  age  of  Constantine. 

b  [It  is  with  reason  that  this  massacre  has  been  called  a  persecu- 
tion, for  it  lasted  during  the  whole  reign  of  Maximin ;  as  we  see  in 
Eusehius,  (lib.  vi.  chap.  28.  Hist.  Eccles.  p.  186.)  Rufinus  expressly 
confirms  It.  Tribus  annis  a  Maximum  persecutione  commota  in 
quibus  finem  et  persecutionis  fecit  et  vita;,  (lib.  vi.  Hist.  c.  19.) — O.] 

Euseh.  1.  vi.  c.  28.  It  may  he  presumed,  that  the  success  of  the 
christians  had  exasperated  the  increasing  bigotry  of  the  pagans. — 
Dion  Cassius,  who  composed  his  history  under  the  former  reign,  bad 
most  probably  intended  for  the  use  of"  his  master  those  counsels  of 
persecution,  which  he  ascribes  to  a  better  age,  and  to  the  favourite 
of  Augustus.  Concerning  this  oration  of  Maecenas,  or  rather  of 
Dion,  I  may  refer  to  my  own  unbiassed  opinion,  (p.  24.  note  b.)  and 
to  the  Abbe  de  la  Bleieric  (Memoires  de  I'Academie,  torn.  xxiv.  p. 
303  .  torn.  xxv.  p.  432.) 

[If  this  was  so,  Dion  Cassius  would  have  known  the  christians  ; 
they  would  even  have  been  the  object  of  his  particular  attention, 
since  our  author  supposes  that  it  was  his  wish  that  his  master  should 
profit  hy  his  counsels  of  persecution.  How  shall  we  reconcile  this 
necessary  consequence  with  what  Gibbon  has  said  of  the  ignorance 
of  Dion  Cassius  respecting  even  the  name  of  christians  ?  (vol.  3.  p. 
175.  n.  1.)  The  supposition  made  in  this  note  is  based  upon  no 
proof,  and  it  is  probabie  that  Dion  Cassius  has  often  designated  the 
christians  under  the  name  of  Jews.  (See  Dion  Cassius,  lib.  Ixvii. 
chap.  14.  lib.  Ixviii.  chap.  1.) — ft.) 

c  Orosius,  1.  vii.  c.  19.  mentions  Origen  as  the  object  of  Maximiu's 
resentment ;  and  Firmilianus,  a  Cappadocian  bishop  of  that  age, 
gives  a  just  and  confined  idea  of  this  persecution  (apud  Cyprian 
Epist.  75.) 

d  The  mention  of  those  princes  who  were  publicly  supposed  to  he 
christians,  as  we  find  i;  in  an  epistle  of  Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  (ap. 
Euseh.  1.  vii.  c.  10.)  evidently  alludes  to  Philip  and  his  family;  and 
forms  a  contemporary  evidence,  that  such  a  report  bad  prevailed; 
hut  the  Egyptian  bishop,  who  lived  at  an  humble  distance  from  the 
court  of  liume,  expresses  himself  with  a  becoming  diffidence  con- 
cerning the  truth  of  the  fact.    The  epistles  ol  Origen  which  svi  rfl 
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grounds  for  a  fable  which  was  afterwards  invented, 
that  he  had  been  purified  by  confession  and  penance, 
from  the  guilt  contracted  by  the  murder  of  his  inno- 
cent predecessor.'  The  fall  of  Philip  introduced,  with 
the  change  of  masters,  a  new  system  of 
A.D.249.  government,  so  oppressive  to  the  chris- 
tians, that  their  former  condition,  ever  since  the  time 
of  Domitian,  was  represented  as  a  state  of  perfect 
freedom  and  security,  if  compared  with  the  rigorous 
treatment  which  they  experienced  under  the  short  J 
Teign  of  Decius. f  The  virtues  of  that  prince  will  j 
scarcely  allow  us  to  suspect  that  he  was  actuated  by 
a  mean  resentment  against  the  favourites  of  his  pre-  j 
decessor ;  and  it  is  more  reasonable  to  believe,  that  in 
the  prosecution  of  his  general  design  to  restore  the 
purity  of  Koman  manners,  he  was  desirous  of  deliver-! 
ing  the  empire  from  what  he  condemned  as  a  recent  j 
and  criminal  superstition.  The  bishops  of  the  most 
considerable  cities  were  removed  by  exile  or  death ; 
the  vigilance  of  the  magistrates  prevented  the  clergy 
of  Rome  during  six  months  from  proceeding  to  a  new 
election  ;  and  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  christians,  that 
the  emperoT  would  more  patiently  endure  a  competitor 
for  the  purple,  than  a  bishop  in  the  capital.  *  \\  ere  it 
possible  to  suppose  that  the  penetration  of  Decius  had 
discovered  pride  under  the  disguise  of  humility,  or  that 
he  could  foresee  the  temporal  dominion  which  might 
insensibly  arise  from  the  claims  of  spiritual  authority, 
we  might  be  less  surprised,  that  he  should  consider 
the  successors  of  St.  Peter  as  the  most  formidable 
rivals  to  those  of  Augustus. 

,  •  ^  ■  The  administration  of  Valerian  was 
Ol  i  Menu,  Gal-  ..    .       -iji.        l  j  •  » 

lienus,  and  his  distinguished  by  a  levity  and  mconstan- 
iuccessors,  Cy,  ill  suited  to  the  gravity  of  the  Roman 
A.  D. 253  260.  cmwr>  In  the  first  part  o*f  his  reign,  he 
surpassed  in  clemency  those  princes  who  had  been 
suspected  of  an  attachment  to  the  christian  faith.  In 
the  last  three  years  and  a  half,  listening  to  the  insinua- 
tions of  a  minister  addicted  to  the  superstitions  of 
Egypt,  he  adopted  the  maxims,  and  imitated  the  se- 
verity, of  his  predecessor  Decius.11  The  accession  of 
Gallienus,  which  increased  the  calamities  of  the  em- 
pire, restored  peace  to  the  church  ;  and  the  christians 
obtained  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  by  an  edict 
addressed  to  the  bishops,  and  conceived  in  such  terms 
as  seemed  to  acknowledge  their  office  and  public  cha- 
racter. '  The  ancient  laws,  wuthout  being  formally 
repealed,  were  suffered  to  sink  into  oblivion;  and  (ex- 
cepting some  hostile  intentions  which  are  attributed 
to  the  emperor  Aurelian  j  )  the  disciples  of  Christ 
passed  about  forty  years  in  a  state  of  prosperity,  far 
more  dangerous  to  their  virtue  than  the  severest  trials 
of  persecution.  k 

extant  in  the  time  of  Eusebius,  see  I.  vi.  e.  36.)  would  most  probably 
decide  this  curioos,  rather  than  important,  question. 

e  Euseb.  I.  vi.  c.  34.  The  story,  as  is  usual,  has  been  embellished 
by  succeeding  writers,  and  is  confuted  wilt)  much  superfluous  learn- 
ing by  Frederick  Spanheim  (Opera  Varia,  torn.  ii.  p.  400.  &c.) 

f  Lactatilius.  de  Mortibus  Persecutorum,  c.  3.  4.  After  celebrating 
the  felicity  and  increase  of  the  church,  under  a  long  succession  of 
good  princes;  he  adds,  "  K\titit  post  annos  plurimos,  execrabile  ani- 
mal. Decius, qui  vexaret  ecclesiam." 

g  Euseb,  1.  vi.  c.  39.  Cyprian.  Epistol.  55.  The  see  of  Home  re- 
mained vacant  from  the  martyrdom  of  Fabianus,  the  20th  of  Jan. 
A.  D.  250,  till  the  election  of  Cornelius,  the  4th  of  June,  A.  D.  251. 
Decius  had  probably  left  Rome,  since  he  was  killed  before  the  cr.d 
of  that  year. 

t  Euseb.  I.  vii.  c.  10.  Mosheim  (p.  54?.)  has  very  clearly  shown, 
that  the  pnefect  Macrianus,  and  the  Egyptian  Magus,  are  one  and 
the  same  person. 

i  Eusebius  (1.  vii.  c.  13.)  gives  us  a  Greek  version  of  this  Latin  edict, 
which  seems  to  have  been  very  concise.  By  another  edict,  he  di- 
rected that  the  cameteria  should  be  restored  to  the  christians. 

j  F.useh.  I.  vii.  c.  30.  Lactantius  de  M.  P.  c.  6.  Hieronym.  in 
Chron.  p.  177.  Orosiue,  1.  vii.  c.  23.  Their  language  is  in  genpral  so 
ambiguous  and  incorrect,  that  we  are  at  a  loss  to  determine  how  far 
Aurelian  had  carried  his  intentions  before  he  wa6  assassinated. — 
Most  of  the  moderns  (except  Dodwell.  Dissertat.  Cyprian,  xi.  64.) 
have  seized  the  occasion  of  gaining  a  few  extraordinary  martyrs. 

k  [Dr.  Lardner  has  stated  with  his  usual  impartiality,  all  which 
has  reached  us  respecting  the  persecution  of  Aurelian,  and  finishes  by 
saying.  "  After  having  examined  with  care  the  words  of  Eusebius. 
and  the  accounts  of  other  authors,  the  learned  have  generally,  and 
I  believe  very  judiciously,  decided  that  Aurelian  did  not  confine 
himself  to  the  intention  of  persecuting  the  christians,  but  that  this 
pcrsotulion  was  real.    It  was  of  short  duration,  because  the  emperor 


The  story  of  Paul  of  Samosata,  who  Pau|  of  samosa. 
filled  the  metropolitan  see  of  Antioch,  ta,  his  manners, 
while  the  east  was  in  the  hands  of  Ode-  A.D.  260. 
nathns  and  Zenobia,  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  condi- 
tion and  character  of  the  times.  The  wealth  of  that 
prelate  was  a  sufficient  evidence  of  his  guilt,  since  it 
was  neither  derived  from  the  inheritance  of  his  fathers, 
nor  acquired  by  the  arts  of  honest  industry.  But  Paul 
considered  the  service  of  the  church  as  a  very  lucrative 
profession.1  His  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  was  venal 
and  rapacious;  he  extorted  frequent  contributions  from 
the  most  opulent  of  the  faithful,  and  converted  to  his 
own  use  a  considerable  part  of  the  public  revenue.  By 
his  pride  and  luxury,  the  christian  religion  was  ren- 
dered odious  in  the  eyes  of  the  gentiles.  His  council 
chamber  and  his  throne,  the  splendour  with  which  he 
appeared  in  public,  the  suppliant  crowd  who  solicited 
his  attention,  the  multitude  of  letters  and  petitions  to 
which  he  dictated  his  answers,  and  the  perpetual  hurry 
of  business  in  which  he  was  involved,  were  circum- 
stances much  better  suited  to  the  state  of  a  civil  ma- 
gistrate,1" than  to  the  humility  of  a  primitive  bishop. 
When  he  harangued  his  people  from  the  pulpit,  Paul 
affected  the  figurative  style  and  the  theatrical  gestures 
of  an  Asiatic  sophist,  while  the  cathedral  resounded 
with  the  loudest  and  most  extravagant  acclamations  in 
the  praise  of  his  divine  eloquence.  Against  those  who 
resisted  his  power,  or  refused  to  flatter  his  vanity,  the 
prelate  of  Antioch  wras  arrogfant,  rigid,  and  inexorable; 
but  he  relaxed  the  discipline,  and  lavished  the  trea- 
sures of  the  church  on  his  dependent  clergy,  who  were 
permitted  to  imitate  their  master  in  the  gratification  of 
every  sensual  appetite.  For  Paul  indulged  himself 
very  freely  in  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  and  he  had 
received  into  the  episcopal  palace  two  young  and  beau- 
tiful women,  as  the  constant  companions  of  his  leisure 
moments." 

Notwithstanding    these    scandalous  He  is  degraded 
vices,  if  Paul  of  Samosata  had  pTeserv-  from  the  tee  of 
ed  the  purity  of  the  orthodox  faith,  his  AA10Dh'2-g 
reign  over  the  capital  of  Syria  would 
have  ended  only  with  his  life;0  and  had  a  seasonable 
persecution  intervened,  an  effort  of  courage  might  per- 
haps have  placed  him  in  the  rank  of  saints  and  mar- 
tyrs.   Some  nice  and  subtle  errors,  which  he  impru- 
dently adopted  and  obstinately  maintained,  concerning 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  excited  the  zeal  and  in- 
dignation of  the  eastern  churches.P    From  Egypt  to 
the  Euxine  sea,  the  bishops  were  in  arms  and  in  mo- 
tion.   Several  councils  were  held,  confutations  were 
published,  excommunications  were  pronounced,  am- 
biguous explanations  were  by  turns  accepted  and  re- 


died  soon  after  his  edicts  were  published."  (Heathen  Testimonies, 
vol.  iii.  p.  117. 4to  edit.    London,  1766.) 

Rasnage  expresses  decidedly  the  same  opinion.  Non  tntentatam 
modo,  sed  cxecutioni  quoque  brevissimo  tempore  mandatam,  nobis 
infixum  est  in  animo.  Basnage,  Ann.  275.  No.  2,  and  Conf.  Pagi 
Ann.  272.  \o.  4.— 12,  and  273.) — O.] 

1  Paul  was  better  pleased  with  the  title  of  dueenarius,  than  with 
that  of  bishop.  The  dueenarius  was  an  imperial  procurator,  so  cal- 
led, from  his  salary  of  two  hundred  seslerha.  or  16011/.  a  year.  (See 
Salmasiusad.  Hist.  August,  p.  124.)  Some  critics  suppose,  that  the 
bishop  of  Antioch  had  actually  obtained  such  an  office  from  Zeno- 
bia. while  others  consider  it  only  as  a  figurative  expression  of  his 
pomp  and  insolence. 

m  Simony  was  not  unknown  in  tl  ose  limes  ;  and  the  clergy  some- 
times bought  what  they  intended  to  sell.  It  appears  that  the  bish- 
opric of  Carthage  was  purchased  by  a  wealthy  matron,  named  Lu- 
cilia,  for  her  servant  Majorinus.  Trie  price  was  400  folles.  (Monu- 
ment. Antiq.  ad  calcem  Optati.  p.  263.)  Every  follis  contained  125 
pieces  of  silver,  and  the  whole  sum  may  be  computed  at  about  2400/. 

n  If  we  are  desirous  of  extenuating  the  vices  of  Paul,  we  must 
suspect  the  assembled  bishops  of  the  east  of  publishing  the  most  ma- 
licious calumnies  in  circular  epistles  addressed  to  all  the  churches  of 
the  empire,  (ap.  Euseb.  1.  vii.c.  30.) 

o  [It  nevertheless  appears  that  the  vices  and  evil  practices  of  Paul  of 
Samosata,  had  great  influence  in  procuring  the  condemnation  which 
the  bishops  pronounced  against  him.  The  letter  which  the  Synod 
addressed  to  the  bishops  of  Rome  and  of  Alexandria  was  designed, 
says  Eusebius.  to  inform  them  of  PauTs  change  of  faith,  and  of  the 
discussions  and  refutations  to  which  it  had  given  rise,  as  well  as  of 
his  behaviour  and  his  whole  conduct.  Eusebius  Hist.  Eccles.  lib.  vii 
chap.  30.— O.I 

P  His  heresy  Hike  those  of  Noetus  and  Sabellius,  In  the  same  cen- 
tury) tended  to  confound  the  mysterious  distinction  of  the  divine 
persons.   Sec  Mosheim,  p.  702,  4cc. 
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fused,  treaties  were  concluded  and  violated,  and  at 
length  Paul  of  Samosata  was  degraded  from  his  epis- 
copal character,  by  the  sentence  of  seventy  or  eighty 
bishops,  who  assembled  for  that  purpose  at  Antioch, 
and  who,  without  consulting  the  rights  of  the  clergy 
or  people,  appointed  a  successor  by  their  own  author- 
ity. The  manifest  irregularity  of  this  proceeding  in- 
creased the  numbers  of  the  discontented  faction  ;  and 
as  Paul,  who  was  no  stranger  to  the  arts  of  courts, 
had  insinuated  himself  into  the  favour  of  Zenobia,  he 
maintained  above  four  years  the  possession  of  the  epis- 
copal house  and  office.  The  victory  of  Aurelian 
changed  the  face  of  the  east,  and  the  two  contending 
parties  who  applied  to  each  other  the  epithets  of 
schism  and  heresy,  were  either  commanded  or  per- 
mitted to  plead  their  cause  before  the  tribunal  of  the 
conqueror.  This  public  and  very  singular  trial  af- 
fords a  convincing  proof,  that  the  existence,  the  pro- 
perty, the  privileges,  and  the  internal  policy,  of  the 
christians,  were  acknowledged,  if  not  by  the  laws,  at 
least  by  the  magistrates  of  the  empire.  As  a  pagan 
and  as  a  soldier,  it  could  scarcely  be  expected  that 
Aurelian  should  enter  into  the  discussion,  whether 
the  sentiments  of  Paul  or  those  of  his  adversaries 
were  most  agreeable  to  the  true  standard  of  the  ortho- 
The  sentence  is  dox  faitn*  His  determination,  however, 
executed  iiyAu-  was  founded  on  the  general  principles  of 
reliAn'D  274  equity  and  reason.  He  considered  the 
'  bishops  of  Italy  as  the  most  impartial 
and  respectable  judges  among  the  christians,  and  as 
soon  as  he  was  informed,  that  they  had  unanimously 
approved  the  sentence  of  the  council,  he  acquiesced 
in  their  opinion,  and  immediately  gave  orders  that 
Paul  should  be  compelled  to  relinquish  the  temporal 
possessions  belonging  to  an  office,  of  which,  in  the 
judgment  of  his  brethren,  he  had  been  regularly  de- 
prived. But  while  we  applaud  the  justice,  we  should 
not  overlook  the  policy,  of  Aurelian  ;  who  was  de- 
sirous of  restoring  and  cementing  the  dependence  of  the 
provinces  on  the  capital,  by  every  means  which  could 
bind  the  interest  or  prejudices  of  any  part  of  his  sub- 
jects/i 

Peace  and  pros-  Amidst  the  frequent  revolutions  of 
church  °funder  the  .emPire'  the  christians  Still  flourish- 
Diocletian,  ed  in  peace  and  prosperity ;  and  not- 
A.  D.  284—303.  withstanding  a  celebrated  aera  of  martyrs 
has  been  deduced  from  the  accession  of  Diocletian,' 
the  new  system  of  policy,  introduced  and  maintained  by 
the  wisdom  of  that  prince,  continued,  during  more  than 
eighteen  years,  to  breathe  the  mildest  and  most  liberal 
spirit  of  religious  toleration.  The  mind  of  Diocletian 
himself  was  less  adapted  indeed  to  speculative  in- 
quiries, than  to  the  active  labours  of  war  and  govern- 
ment. His  prudence  rendered  him  averse  to  any  great 
innovation,  and  though  his  temper  was  not  very  sus- 
ceptible of  zeal  or  enthusiasm,  he  always  maintained 
an  habitual  regard  for  the  ancient  deities  of  the  em- 
pire. But  the  leisure  of  the  two  empresses,  of  his 
wife  Prisca,  and  of  Valeria  his  daughter,  permitted 
them  to  listen  with  more  attention  and  respect  to  the 
truths  of  Christianity,  which  in  every  age  has  acknow- 
ledged its  important  obligations  to  female  devotion.' 
The  principal  eunuchs,  Lucian'  and  Dorotheus,  Gor- 
gonius  and  Andrew,  who  attended  the  person,  pos- 
sessed the  favour,  and  governed  the  household,  of 
Diocletian,  protected  by  their  powerful  influence  the 

q  F.useb.  Hist.  Ecclesiast.  I.  vii.  c.  30.  We  are  entirely  indebted 
to  him  for  the  curious  story  of  Paul  of  Samosata. 

r  The  jEra  of  Martyrs,  which  is  still  in  use  among  the  Copts  and 
the  Ahyssinians,  must  he  reckoned  from  the  29th  of  August,  A.  D. 
284  ;  as  the  beginning  of  the  Egyptian  year  was  nineteen  days  ear- 
lier than  the  redl  accession  of  Diocletian.  See  Dissertation  Prelimi- 
naire  a  PArt  dc  verifier  les  Dates. 

«  The  expression  of  Lnrtnntius  (de  M.  P.  c,  15.)  "sacrificio  pollui 
coegit,"  implies  their  antecedent  conversion  to  the  faith;  hut  does 
not  seem  to  justify  the  assertion  of  Mosheim,  (p.  912.)  that  they  had 
been  privately  baptized. 

t  M.  de  Tillemont  (Meinoires  Ecclesiastiques.  torn.  v.  part.  i.  p.  11, 
J2.)  has  quoted  from  the  Spiciieginm  of  Pom  Luc  d'Acheri,  a  very 
furious  instruction  which  bishop  Theonas  composed  for  the  use  of 
Lucion. 


faith  which  they  had  embraced.  Their  example  was 
imitated  by  many  of  the  most  considerable  officers  of 
the  palace,  who,  in  their  respective  stations,  had  the 
care  of  the  imperial  ornaments,  of  the  robes,  of  the 
furniture,  of  the  jewels,  and  even  of  the  private  trea- 
sury ;  and,  though  it  might  sometimes  be  incumbent 
on  them  to  accompany  the  emperor  when  he  sacrificed 
in  the  temple,"  they  enjoyed  with  their  wives,  their 
children,  and  their  slaves,  the  free  exercise  of  the 
christian  religion.  Diocletian  and  his  colleagues  fre- 
quently conferred  the  most  important  offices  on  those 
persons  who  avowed  their  abhorrence  for  the  worship 
of  the  gods,  but  who  had  displayed  abilities  proper  for 
the  service  of  the  state.  The  bishops  held  an  honour- 
able rank  in  their  respective  provinces,  and  were  treat- 
ed with  distinction  and  respect,  not  only  by  the  people, 
but  by  the  magistrates  themselves.  Almost  in  every 
city,  the  ancient  churches  were  found  insufficient  tc 
contain  the  increasing  multitude  of  proselytes  ;  and  in 
their  place  more  stately  and  capacious  edifices  were 
erected  for  the  public  worship  of  the  faithful.  The 
corruption  of  manners  and  principles,  so  forcibly  la- 
mented by  Eusebius,*  may  be  considered  not  only  as 
a  consequence,  but  as  a  proof,  of  the  liberty  which 
the  christians  enjoyed  and  abused  under  the  reign  of 
Diocletian.  Prosperity  had  relaxed  the  nerves  of 
discipline.  Fraud,  envy,  and  malice,  prevailed  in 
every  congregation.  The  presbyters  aspired  to  the 
episcopal  office,  which  every  day  became  an  object 
more  worthy  of  their  ambition.  The  bishops,  who 
contended  with  each  other  for  ecclesiastical  pre- 
eminence, appeared  by  their  conduct  to  claim  a  secu- 
lar and  tyrannical  power  in  the  church;  and  the  live- 
ly faith  which  still  distinguished  the  christians  from 
the  gentiles,  was  shown  much  less  in  their  lives,  than 
i-i  their  controversial  writings. 

Notwithstanding  this  seeming  secu-  Pri>grt.ss  of  zeal 
rity,  an  attentive  observer  might  dis-  and  superstition 
cover  some  symptoms  that  threatened  *nmns  the  pa- 
the  church  with  a  more  violent  perse-  B 
cution  than  any  which  she  had  yet  endured.  The 
zeal  and  rapid  progress  of  the  christians  awakened  the 
polytbeists  from  their  supine  indifference  in  the  cause 
of  those  deities,  whom  custom  and  education  had 
taught  them  to  revere.  The  mutual  provocations  of  a 
religious  war,  which  had  already  continued  above  two 
hundred  years,  exasperated  the  animosity  of  the  con- 
tending parties.  The  pagans  were  incensed  at  the 
rashness  of  a  recent  and  obscure  sect,  which  presum- 
ed to  accuse  their  countrymen  of  error,  and  to  devote 
their  ancestors  to  eternal  misery.  The  habits  of  jus- 
tifying the  popular  mythology  against  the  invectives 
of  an  implacable  enemy,  produced  in  their  minds  some 
sentiments  of  faith  and  reverence  for  a  system  which 
they  had  been  accustomed  to  consider  with  the  most 
careless  levity.  The  supernatural  powers  assumed 
by  the  church  inspired  at  the  same  time  terror  and 
emulation.  The  followers  of  the  established  religion 
intrenched  themselves  behind  a  similar  fortification 
of  prodigies  ;  invented  new  modes  of  sacrifice,  of  ex- 
piation, and  of  initiation  ; x  attempted  to  revive  the 
credit  of  their  expiring  oracles;''  and  listened  with 
eager  credulity  to  every  impostor,  who  flattered  their 
prejudices  by  a  tale  of  wonders.7  Both  parties  seemed 

u  Lactnntins  de  M.  P.  r.  10. 

v  Eusebius,  Hist.  Ecclesiast.  I.  viii.  c.  1.  The  reader  who  consults 
the  original,  will  not  accuse  me  of  heightening  the  picture.  Eusebius 
was  about  sixteen  years  of  age  at  the  accession  of  the  emperor  Dio- 
cletian. 

x  We  might  quote,  among  a  great  number  of  instances,  the  mys- 
terious worship  of  M  yi  bras,  and  the  Tanrobolia  ;  the  hitler  of  which 
became  fashionable  in  the  lime  of  the  Aritomnce.  (see  a  Dissertation 
of  M.  de  Hoze,  in  the  lUemoires  de  I' Academic  des  Inscriptions,  lorn 
ii.  p.  443.)  The  romance  of  Apulcius  is  as  full  of  devotion  as  of 
satire. 

y  The  impostor  Alexander  very  strongly  recommended  the  oracle 
of  Trophonius  at  Ma  I  Ins,  and  those  of  Apollo,  at  ( llaVos  and  Milel  us. 
(Lucian,  lorn.  ii.  p.  2"6.  edit.  Reitz.)  The  last  of  these,  whose  sin- 
gular history  would  furnish  a  very  curious  episode,  was  consulted 
by  Diocletian  before  he  published  his  edicts  of  persecution.  (Lac- 
tantins  de  M.  P.  c.  11.) 

z  Resides  the  ancient  stories  of  Pythagoras  and  Arisleas,  the  cures 
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to  acknowledge  the  truth  of  those  miracles  which  were 
claimed  by  their  adversaries ;  and  while  they  were 
contented  with  ascribing  them  to  the  arts  of  magic, 
and  to  the  power  of  daemons,  they  mutually  concurred 
in  restoring  and  establishing  the  reign  of  superstition." 
Philosophy,  her  most  dangerous  enemy,  was  now  con- 
verted into  her  most  useful  ally.  The  groves  of  the  aca- 
demy, the  gardens  of  Epicurus,  and  even  the  portico  of 
the  stoics,  were  almost  deserted,  as  so  many  different 
schools  of  scepticism  or  impiety  : b  and  many  among 
the  Romans  were  desirous  that  the  writings  of  Cicero 
should  be  condemned  and  suppressed  by  the  authority 
of  the  senate.1  The  prevailing  sect  of  the  new  Plato- 
nicians  judged  it  prudent  to  connect  themselves  with 
the  priests,  whom  they  perhaps  despised,  against  the 
christians,  whom  they  had  reason  to  fear.  These 
fashionable  philosophers  prosecuted  the  design  of  ex- 
tracting allegorical  wisdom  from  the  fictions  of  the 
Greek  poets ;  instituted  mysterious  rites  of  devotion 
for  the  use  of  their  chosen  disciples  ;  recommended  the 
worship  of  the  ancient  gods  as  the  emblems  or  ministers 
of  the  Supreme  Deity,  and  composed  against  the  faith 
of  the  gospel  many  elaborate  treatises,11  which  have 
since  been  committed  to  the  flames  by  the  prudence  of 
orthodox  emperors.e 

Maximian  and  Although  the  policy  of  Diocletian  and 
Galerius  punish  a  the  humanity  of  Constantius  inclined 
deierSC.liriStian  So1'  tnem  t0  preserve  inviolate  the  maxims 
of  toleration,  it  was  soon  discovered  that 
their  two  associates,  Maximian  and  Galerius,  enter- 
tained the  most  implacable  aversion  for  the  name  and 
religion  of  the  christians.  The  minds  of  those  princes 
had  never  been  enlightened  by  science  ;  education  had 
never  softened  their  temper.  They  owed  their  great- 
ness to  their  swords,  and  in  their  most  elevated  for- 
tune they  still  retained  their  superstitious  prejudices 
of  soldiers  and  of  peasants.  In  the  general  adminis- 
tration of  the  provinces  they  obeyed  the  laws  which 
their  benefactor  had  established  ;  but  they  frequently 
found  occasions  of  exercising  within  their  camp  and 
palaces  a  secret  persecution/  for  which  the  imprudent 
zeal  of  the  christians  sometimes  offered  the  most  spe- 
cious pretences.  A  sentence  of  death  was  executed 
upon  Maximilianus,  an  African  youth,  who  had  been 
produced  by  his  own  father  before  the  magistrate  as  a 
sufficient  and  legal  recruit,^  but  who  obstinately  per- 

performed  at  the  shrine  of  ^sculapius,  and  the  fahles  related  of 
Apnllonius  of  Tyana,  were  frequently  opposed  to  the  miracles  of 
Christ  :  thoiiL'h  I  agree  with  Dr.  Lardner,  (see  Testimonies,  vol.  iii. 
p.  2.i:t,  332.)  that  when  Philostratus  composed  the  life  of  Apollonius, 
he  had  no  such  intention. 

a  It  is  seriously  to  he  lamented,  that  the  christian  fathers,  by  ac- 
knowledging the  supernatural,  or,  as  they  deem  it,  the  infernal," part 
of  paganism,  destroy  with  their  own  hands  the  meat  advantage 
which  we  might  otherwise  derive  from  the  liberal  concessions  of  our 
adversaries. 

b  Julian  (p.  301.  edit.  Spanheim.)  expresses  a  pious  joy,  that  the 
providence  of  the  gods  had  extinguished  the  impious  sects,  and  for 
the  most  part  destroyed  the  books  of  the  Pyrrhonians  and  Epicu- 
reans, which  had  heen  very  numerous,  since  Epicurus  himself  com- 
posed no  less  than  300  volumes.   See  I  libg€Ties  Laertius,  1.  x.  c.  2G. 

c  Cumque  alios  audiam  mussitare  indiunanter,  et  dicere  oportere 
statui  per  senatum,  aholeantur  et  hiec  scripta,  quihus  Christiana  reli- 
gio  comprolielur,  et  vetnstatis  opprimatur  auctoritas.  Arnohuis  ad- 
versus  Gcntes,  1.  iii.  p.  103,  104.  He  adds  very  properly,  Erroris  con- 
vincite  Ciceronem  .  .  .  nam  intercipere  scripta,  et  publicatam 
velle  sithmergere  lectionem,  non  est  Dcum  defendere  sed  veritatis  tes- 
titicationem  timere. 

d  Lactantius  (Divin.  Institut.  1.  v.  c.  2,  3.)  gives  a  very  clear  and 
spirited  account  of  two  of  these  philosophic  adversaries  of  the  faith. 
The  large  treatise  of  Porphyry  against  the  christians  consisted  of 
thirty  hooks,  and  was  composed  in  Sicily  about  the  year  270. 

e  Sec  Socrates,  Hist.  Ecclesiast.  I.  i.  c.  9.  and  Codex  Justinian,  1.  i. 
tit.  i.  1.3. 

f  Eusebius,  1.  viii.  c.  4.  c.  17.  Up.  limits  the  number  of  military 
martyrs  by  a  remarkable  expression,  (rTran^j  tcutu,v  s rrtt  xui  sTvj . 
ifo.-,)  of  which  neither  his  Latin  nor  French  translator  have  render- 
ed the  energy.  Notwithstanding  the  authority  of  Eusebius.  and  the 
silence  of  Lactantius,  Ambrose  Sulpicius,  Orostus,  Ate.  it  has  been 
long  believed,  that  the  Thch.can  legion,  consisting  of  0000  christians, 
suffered  martyrdom,  by  the  order  of  Maximian,  in  the  valley  of  the 
Penine  Alps.  The  story  was  first  published  about  the  middle  of  the 
fifth  century,  by  Eucherius,  bishop  of  Lyons,  who  received  it  from 
certain  persons,  who  received  it  from  Isaac,  bishop  of  Geneva,  who 
is  said  to  have  received  it  from  Theodore  bishop  of  Octbduruiu.  The 
abbey  of  St.  Maurice  still  subsists,  a  rich  monument  of  the  credulity 
of  Sigismoud,  king  of  Burgundy.  See  an  excellent  Dissertation  in 
the  ti.irty  sixth  volume  of  the  Bddiotheque  Raisonnee.  p.  427  4.14. 

g  [The  a  ucc dole  related  at  length  presents  the  young  man  In  a  very  I 


sistrd  in  declaring,  that  his  conscience  would  not  per- 
mit him  to  embrace"  the  profession  of  a  soldier.*  It 
could  scarcely  be  expected  that  any  government 
should  sutler  the  action  of  Marcellus  the  centurion  to 
pass  with  impunity.  On  the  day  of  a  public  festival, 
that  officer  threw  away  his  belt,  his  arms,  and  the  en- 
signs of  his  office,  and  exclaimed  with  a  loud  voice, 
that  he  would  obey  none  but  Jesus  Christ  the  eternal 
King,  and  that  he  renounced  for  ever  the  use  of  car- 
nal weapons,  and  the  service  of  an  idolatrous  master.' 
The  soldiers,  as  soon  as  they  recovered  from  their  as- 
tonishment, secured  the  person  of  Marcellus.  He  was 
examined  in  the  city  of  Tingi,  by  the  president  of  that 
part  of  Mauritania ;  and  as  he  was  convicted  by  his 
own  confession,  he  was  condemned  and  beheaded  for 
the  crime  of  desertion.-*  Examples  of  such  a  nature 
savour  much  less  of  religious  persecution  than  of  mar- 
tial or  even  civil  law :  but  they  served  to  alienate 
the  minds  of  the  emperors,  to  justify  the  severity  of 
Galerius,  who  dismissed  a  great  number  of  christian 
officers  from  their  employments ;  and  to  authorize  the 
opinion,  that  a  sect  of  enthusiasts,  which  avowed 
principles  so  repugnant  to  the  public  safety,  must 
either  remain  useless,  or  would  soon  become  danger- 
ous, subjects  of  the  empire. 

After  the  success  of  the  Persian  war  G.d]erius  prcviliU 
had  raised  the  hopes  and  the  reputation  on  Diocletian  to 
of  Galerius,  he  passed  a  winter  with  '"^'"(.ution6"6"' 
Diocletian  in  the  palace  of  Nicomedia  ;  ° 
and  the  fate  of  Christianity  became  the  object  of  their 
secret  consul tations.k  The  experienced  emperor  was 
still  inclined  to  pursue  measures  of  lenity;  and  though 
he  readily  consented  to  exclude  the  christians  from 
holding  any  employments  in  the  household  or  the 
army,  he  urged  in  the  strongest  terms  the  danger  as 
well  as  cruelty  of  shedding  the  blood  of  those  delud- 
ed fanatics.  Galerius  at  length  extorted  from  him  the 
permission  of  summoning  a  council,  composed  of  a 
few  persons  the  most  distinguished  in  the  civil  and 
military  departments  of  the  state.1  The  important 
question  was  agitated  in  their  presence,  and  those 
ambitious  courtiers  easily  discerned,  that  it  was  in- 
cumbent on  them  to  second,  by  their  eloquence,  the 
importunate  violence  of  the  Cajsar.  It  may  be  pre- 
sumed, that  they  insisted  on  every  topic  which  might 


different  light.  Maximilian  was  the  son  of  Victor,  a  christian  soldier 
pf  Numidia.  His  father  did  not  present  him  to  the  magistrate  as 
having  all  the  qualifies  required  by  law  for  the  profession  of  arms. 
The  sons  of  soldiers  were  obliged  to  serve  at  the  age  of  twenty  one, 
and  Maximilian  was  enrolled  as  heing  of  that  age.  lie  obstinately 
refused  to  serve,  on  account  of  pagan  ceremonies,  to  which  he  could 
not  submit,  and  not  because  his  eon  science  did  not  permit  him  to  fol- 
low the  profession  of  a  soldier.  The  magistrate  wished  the  father 
to  reprove  his  son,  hut  the  father  replied  :  *'  He  has  his  reasons,  and 
knows  what  be  omtht  to  do."  (Ilahet  consilium  sunm,  quid  illi  ex- 
pediat.)  Maximilian  having  been  condemned  lo  death,  Victor  re- 
turned home  thanking  heaven  it  had  ^iven  him  such  a  son. — <*?.] 

h  See  the  Acta  Sinccra,  p.  299.  The  accounts  of  his  martyrdom, 
and  that  of  Marcellus.  bear  every  mark  of  truth  and  authenticity. 

i  [Marcellus  was  in  the  same  situation  as  Maximilian.  Upon 
the  days  of  public  feasts  the  bystanders  sacrificed  lo  the  gods,  Mar- 
cellus refused  to  do  so,  saying  "if  such  is  the  lot  of  the  soldier  that 
he  is  forced  to  sacrifice  to  gods  and  to  emperors,  I  renounce  the  vine 
hranch  (ritcm)  and  my  belt.  I  abandon  my  staff  of  colours,  and  refuse 
to  serve."  (Act.  sine,  of  Ruitiart  ad.  cil.  lof*.)  It  is  evident  that  the 
necessity  of  sacrificing  to  false  gods  alone,  drove  Marcellus  from  the 
military  profession. —  O.j 
j  Acta  Sinccra,  302. 

k  DeM.  P.  c.  11.  [Lactantius  (or  whoever  was  the  author  of  this 
little  treatise)  was  at  that  time  an  inhabitant  of  Nicomedia  :  hut  it 
seems  difficult  to  conceive  how  he  could  acquire  so  accurate  a  knowl- 
edge of  what  passed  in  the  imperial  cabinet.  [Lactantius,  who  was 
afterwards  chosen  hy  Constanline  to  educate  Crispus,  could  very 
easily  have  learnt  these  dotails  from  Constantino  himself,  who  was; 
already  old  enough  to  interest  himself  in  the  affairs  of  government, 
and  so  situated  as  lo  he  well  instructed  concerning  them.  —  O.] 

1  [This  permission  was  not  extorted  from  Diocletian.  He  look  this 
determinants  himself.  Lactantius  says  truly  :  Nee  iHincn  detiecterc 
potni,  (Diocletianus)  precipilis  hominis  insaniaui ;  placuil  eriro  ami- 
corum  sententiam  experiri  (De.  niort.  pers.  c.  2.)  But  this  measure 
was  in  accordance  with  the  artful  character  of  Diocletian,  who  wish- 
ed to  have  the  appearance  of  doing  all  the  good  from  his  own  im- 
pulse, and  the  evil  by  Ihc  persuasion  of  another — Nam  erat  hujus 
rnalitia:,  cum  honuin  quid  facere  decrevissct,  sine  cousilio  faetebal  lit 
ipse  laudareiur.  Cum  atttcm,  malum  quonianj  id  rpp'clicndeiidum 
sciehat,  in  consilium  muhos  artvocahat  nt  aliorum  culpa'  nriaci i1  ere- 
turquirquid  ipse  dchqtierat,  (Laci.  it-.)  Eulropius  says  also  Moratus 
callide  fuit,  sagax  pra-lerea  et  iidmoduin  subiilis  ingenio  el  qui  seve- 
|  ritatetrt  suain aliena  invidia  vellet  explore.    (Etitrop.  lib  c.  Hi.)—  O.J 
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interest  the  pride,  the  piety,  or  the  fears,  of  their 
sovereign  in  the  destruction  of  Christianity.  Perhaps 
they  represented,  that  the  glorious  work  of  the  deliv- 
erance of  the  empire  was  left  imperfect,  as  long  as  an 
independent  people  was  permitted  to  subsist  and  mul- 
tiply in  the  heart  of  the  provinces.  The  christians, 
(it  might  speciously  be  alleged),  renouncing  the  gods 
and  the  institutions  of  Rome,  had  constituted  a  distinct 
republic,  which  might  yet  be  suppressed  before  it  had 
acquired  any  military  force;  but  which  was  already 
governed  by  its  own  laws  and  magistrates,  was  pos- 
sessed of  a  public  treasure,  and  was  intimately  con- 
nected in  all  its  parts,  by  the  frequent  assemblies  of 
the  bishops,  to  whose  decrees  their  numerous  and 
opulent  congregations  yielded  an  implicit  obedience. 
Arguments  like  these  may  seem  to  have  determined 
the  reluctant  mind  of  Diocletian  to  embrace  a  new 
system  of  persecution  :  but  though  we  may  suspect, 
it  is  not  in  our  power  to  relate,  the  secret  intrigues  of 
the  palace,  the  private  views  and  resentments,  the 
jealousy  of  women  or  eunuchs,  and  all  those  trifling 
but  decisive  causes  which  so  often  influence  the  fate 
of  empires,  and  the  councils  of  the  wisest  monarchs.m 
Demolition  of  iho  The  pleasure  of  the  emperors  was  at 
churCmc°/i.-.Nico'  ]en?t]l  signified  to  the  christians,  who, 
A.  D  :m.  during  the  course  of  this  melancholy 
23rd  Feb.  winter,  had  expected,  with  anxiety,  the 
result  of  so  many  secret  consultations.  The  twenty- 
third  of  February,  which  coincided  witli  the  Roman 
festival  of  the  Terminalia,n  was  appointed  (whether 
from  accident  or  design)  to  set  bounds  to  the  progress 
of  Christianity.  At  the  earliest  dawn  of  day,  the  pree- 
torian  prefect,0  accompanied  by  several  generals,  tri- 
bunes, and  officers  of  the  revenue,  repaired  to  the 
principal  church  of  Nicornedia,  which  was  situated  on 
an  eminence  in  the  most  populous  and  beautiful  part 
of  the  city.  The  doors  were  instantly  broke  open  ; 
they  rushed  into  the  sanctuary  ;  and  as  they  searched 
in  vain  for  some  visible  object  of  worship,  they  were 
obliged  to  content  themselves  with  committing  to  the 
flames  the  volumes  of  holy  scripture.  The  ministers 
of  Diocletian  were  followed  by  a  numerous  body  of 
guards  and  pioneers,  who  marched  in  order  of  battle, 
und  were  provided  with  all  the  instruments  used  in 
the  destruction  of  fortified  cities.  By  their  incessant 
labour,  a  sacred  edifice,  which  towered  above  the  im- 
perial palace,  and  had  long  excited  the  indignation  and 
envy  of  the  gentiles,  was  in  a  few  hours  levelled  with 
the  ground. p 

~.    .  .    ,.        The  next  day  the  general  edict  of 

The  first  edict  .  ,,■,,„       i   ,  , 

against  the  chris-  persecution  w  as  published  ;i  and  though 
liana,        Diocletian,  still  averse  to  the  effusion  of 

24th  of  February,  ha(J  mod(?ra(ed  the  fury  of  Gale. 

rins,  who  proposed,  that  every  one  refusing  to  offer 
sacrifice,  should  immediately  be  burnt  alive,  the  pen- 
alties inflicted  on  the  obstinacy  of  the  christians  misht 
be  deemed  sufficiently  rigorous  and  effectual.  It  was 
euacted,that  their  churches,  in  all  the  provinces  of  the 
empire,  should  be  demolished  to  their  foundations; 
and  the  punishment  of  death  was  denounced  against 


m  The  only  circumstance  which  we  can  discover,  is  (he  devotion 
and  jealousy  of  the  mother  of  Gnlerius.  She  is  described  by  Lac- 
tautins,  as  Deorum  montium  rultrix  ;  mulieradmodum  superstitiosa. 
She  had  a  great  influence  over  her  son,  and  was  offended  by  the  dis- 
regard of  some  of  her  christian  servants. 

[Tliis_rlisregard  consisted  in  this,  that  the  christians  fasted  and 
prayed  instead  of  taking  part  in  the  feasts  and  sacrifices  which  she 
was  celebrating  with  the  pagans — Dapibus  sacrificabat  poene  quo- 
tidin  ac  viranh-  sins  spulis  .-xhilcl.at  Christ  ini  abs&nehart  et  ilia 
cum  gentibus  epulante,  jejuniis  hi  et  orationihus  inSrstehant,  htnc 
concepit  odium  adversus  cos,  &c.   ([.act.  De  Mort.  pers.  c.  11.)  — G.1 

n  The  worship  and  festival  of  the  god  Terminus  are  elegantly  il- 
lustrated by  M.  de  Boze,  Mem.  de  1'Academie  des  Inscriptions,  torn 
i.  p.  50. 

o  In  our  only  MS.  of  Tjactantiuc.  we  read  profectus ;  but  reason, 
and  the  authority  of  all  the  critics,  allow  us.  instead  of  that  word, 
which  destroys  the  sense  of  the  passnge,  to  substitute  pr<rf er.tus . 

P  Lactantius  de  M.  P.  c.  12.  gives  a  very  lively  picture  of  the  de- 
struciion  of  the  church. 

q  Mosheim.  (p.  !1-J2 — !l2fi.,'l  from  many  scattered  passages  of  T.actan- 
lius  and  Eusebius,  has  collected  a  very  just  and  accurate  notion  of 
this  edict ;  though  he  sometimes  deviates  into  conjecture  and  refine- 
ment. 


all  who  should  presume  to  hold  any  secret  assemblies 
for  the  purpose  of  religious  worship.  The  philoso- 
phers, who  now  assumed  the  unworthy  office  of  direc- 
ting the  blind  zeal  of  persecution,  had  diligently 
studied  the  nature  and  genius  of  the  christian  religion; 
and  as  they  were  not  ignorant  that  the  speculative 
doctrines  of  the  faith  were  supposed  to  be  contained  in 
the  writings  of  the  prophets,  of  the  evangelists,  and  of 
the  apostles,  they  most  probably  suggested  the  order, 
that  the  bishops  and  presbyters  should  deliver  all 
their  sacred  books  into  the  hands  of  the  magistrates; 
who  were  commanded,  under  the  severest  penalties,  to 
burn  them  in  a  public  and  solemn  manner.  By  the 
same  edict,  the  property  of  the  church  was  at  once 
confiscated  ;  and  the  several  parts  of  which  it  might 
consist,  were  either  sold  to  the  highest  bidder,  united 
to  the  imperial  domain,  bestowed  on  the  cities  and  cor- 
porations, or  granted  to  the  solicitations  of  rapacious 
courtiers.  After  taking  such  effectual  measures  to 
abolish  the  worship,  and  to  dissolve  the  government 
of  the  christians,  it  was  thought  necessary  to  subject 
to  the  most  intolerable  hardships  the  condition  of  those 
perverse  individuals  who  should  still  reject  the  reli- 
gion of  nature,  of  Rome,  and  of  their  ancestors.  Per- 
sons of  a  liberal  birth  were  declared  incapable  of  hold- 
ing any  honours  or  employments;  slaves  were  for 
ever  deprived  of  the  hopes  of  freedom,  and  the  whole 
body  of  the  people  were  put  out  of  the  protection  of 
the  law.  The  judges  were  authorized  to  hear  and  to 
determine  every  action  that  was  brought  against  a 
christian.  But  the  christians  were  not  permitted  to 
complain  of  any  injury  which  they  themselves  had 
suffered  ;  and  thus  those  unfortunate  sectaries  were 
exposed  to  the  severity,  while  they  were  excluded 
from  the  benefits,  of  public  justice.  This  new  species 
of  martyrdom,  so  painful  and  lingering,  so  obscure 
and  ignominious,  was,  perhaps,  the  most  proper  to 
weary  the  constancy  of  the  faithful  :  nor  can  it  be 
doubted  that  the  passions  and  interestof  mankind  were 
disposed  on  this  occasion  to  second  the  designs  of  the 
emperors.  But  the  policy  of  a  well  ordered  govern- 
ment must  sometimes  have  interposed  in  behalf  of  the 
oppressed  christians;  nor  was  it  possible  for  the  Ro- 
man princes  entirely  to  remove  the  apprehension  of 
punishment,  or  to  connive  at  every  act  of  fraud  and 
violence,  without  exposing  their  own  authority  and 
the  rest  of  their  subjects  to  the  most  alarming  dan- 
gers.' 

This  edict  was  scarcely  exhibited  to  7c3]  and  pnnirfl. 
the  public  view,  in  the  most  conspicu-  ment  of  a  chri»- 
ous  place  of  Nicornedia,  before  it  was  "a"- 
torn  down  by  the  hands  of  a  christian,  who  expressed, 
at  the  same  time,  by  the  bitterest  invectives,  his  con- 
tempt as  well  as  abhorrence  for  such  impious  and  tyr- 
annical governors.  His  offence,  according  to  the 
mildest  laws,  amounted  to  treason,  and  deserved  death. 
And  if  it  be  true  that  he  was  a  person  of  rank  and 
education,  those  circumstances  could  serve  only  to 
aggravate  his  guilt.  He  was  burnt,  or  rather  roasted, 
by  a  slow  fire;  and  his  executioners,  zealous  to  re- 
venge the  personal  insult  which  had  been  offered  to 
the  emperors,  exhausted  every  refinement  of  cruelty, 
without  being  able  to  subdue  his  patience,  or  tq,alter 
the  steady  and  insulting  smile  which  in  his  dying- 
agonies  he  still  preserved  in  his  countenance.  The 
christians,  though  they  confessed  that  his  conduct  had 
not  been  strictly  conformable  to  the  laws  of  prudence, 
admired  the  divine  fervour  of  his  zeal  ;  and  the  exces- 
sive commendations  which  they  lavished  on  tb/j 
memory  of  their  hero  and  martyr,  contributed  to  fix 
a  deep  impression  of  terror  and  hatred  in  the  mind  of 
Diocletian.5 

r  [This  proves  nothing.  The  edict  of  Diocletian  was  executed  in 
all  its  rigour  during  the  remainder  of  his  reign.  (Eusebius,  Hist. 
Eccles.  lib.  viii.  chap.  K'. )—(?.] 

Many  ages  afterwards.  Edward  I.  practised,  with  great  success, 
the  same  mode  of  persecution  against  the  clergy  of  England.  See 
Hume's  History  of  England,  vol.  ti.  p  300,  last -110  edition. 

s  Lucmnlius  only  calls  him  quidam,  ctsi  uon  reele,  luaguo  tauicu 
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Fire  of  the  palace  .  His  fears  were  s00n  alarmed  by  the 
of  Nieomedia  im-  view  of  a  danger  from  which  he  very 
christ iaustbe  narrowly  escaped.  Within  fifteen  days 
the  palace  of  Nieomedia,  and  even  the 
bedchamber  of  Diocletian,  were  twice  in  flames  ;  and 
though  both  times  they  were  extinguished  without 
any  material  damage,  the  singular  repetition  of  the  fire 
was  justly  considered  as  an  evident  proof  that  it  had 
not  been  the  effect  of  chance  or  negligence.  The  sus- 
picion naturally  fell  upon  the  christians;  and  it  was 
suggested,  with  some  degree  of  probability,  that  those 
desperate  fanatics,  provoked  by  their  present  suffer- 
ings, and  apprehensive  of  impending  calamities,  had 
entered  into  a  conspiracy  with  their  faithful  brethren, 
the  eunuchs  of  the  palace,  against  the  lives  of  two 
emperors,  whom  they  detested  as  the  irreconcilable 
enemies  of  the  church  of  God.  Jealousy  and  resent- 
ment prevailed  in  every  breast,  and  especially  in  that  of 
Diocletian.  A  great  number  of  persons,  distinguished 
either  by  the  offices  which  they  had  filled,  or  by  the  fa- 
vour which  they  had  enjoyed,  were  thrown  into  prison. 
Every  mode  of  torture  was  put  in  practifce,  and  the 
court,  as  well  as  city,  was  polluted  with  many  bloody 
executions.'  But  as  it  was  found  impossible  to  extort 
any  discovery  of  this  mysterious  transaction,  it  seems 
incumbent  on  us  either  to  presume  the  innocence,  or  to 
admire  the  resolution,  of  the  sufferers.  A  few  days 
afterwards  Galerius  hastily  withdrew  himself  from 
Nieomedia,  declaring,  that  if  he  delayed  his  departure 
from  that  devoted  palace,  he  should  fall  a  sacrifice  to 
the  rage  of  the  christians.  The  ecclesiastical  histo- 
rians, from  whom  alone  we  derive  a  partial  and  im- 
perfect knowledge  of  this  persecution,  are  at  a  loss 
how  to  account  for  the  fears  and  dangers  of  the  em- 
perors. Two  of  these  writers,  a  prince  and  a  rhetori- 
cian, were  eye-witnesses  of  the  fire  of  Nieomedia. 
The  one  ascribes  it  to  lightning,  and  the  divine 
wrath  ;  the  other  affirms,  that  it  was  kindled  by  the 
malice  of  Galerius  himself." 

Execution  of  the  As  the  edict  against  the  christians  was 
first  edict.  designed  for  a  general  law  of  the  whole 
empire,  and  as  Diocletian  and  Galerius,  though  they 
might  not  wait  for  the  consent,  were  assured  of  the 
concurrence,  of  the  western  princes,  it  would  appear 
more  consonant  to  our  ideas  of  policy,  that  the  govern- 
ors of  all  the  provinces  should  have  received  secret 
instructions  to  publish,  on  one  and  the  same  day,  this 
declaration  of  war  within  their  respective  departments. 
It  was  at  least  to  be  expected,  that  the  convenience  of 
the  public  highways  and  established  posts  would  have 
enabled  the  emperors  to  transmit  their  orders  with  the 
utmost  despatch  from  the  palace  of  Nieomedia  to  the 
extremities  of  the  Roman  world  ;  and  that  they  would 
not  have  suffered  fifty  days  to  elapse,  before  the  edict 
was  published  in  Syria,  and  near  four  months  before  it 
was  signified  to  the  cities  of  Africa.'  This  delay  may 
perhaps  be  imputed  to  the  cautious  temper  of  Diocle- 
tian, who  had  yielded  a  reluctant  consent  to  the  mea- 
sures of  persecution,  and  who  was  desirous  of  trvino- 
the  experiment  under  his  most  immediate  eye,  before 
he  gave  way  to  the  disorders  and  discontent  which  it 
must  inevitably  occasion  in  the  distant  provinces.  At 


ammo.  &e.  r.  12.  Eusebius  (I.  viii.  c.  5.)  adorns  him  with  secular 
honours.  Neither  have  condescended  to  mention  his  name:  bat  the 
Greeks  celebrate  his  memory  under  that  of  John.  See  Tillemont. 
Merooires  Ecclesiastiques.  torn.  v.  part  ii.  p.  320. 

t  Laclantius  de  M.  P.  c  13.  U.  Polentissiini  quondam  eunuchi 
necati.  per  quos  palatium  et  ipse  constabat.  Eusebius  (I.  viii.  c.6.) 
mentions  the  cruel  extortions  of  the  eunuchs,  Gorgouius  and  Doro- 
theas, and  of  Anthimius.  bishop  of  Nieomedia  ;  and  both  those  wri- 
ters describe,  in  a  vague  hut  tragical  manner,  the  horrid  scenes  which 
were  acted  even  in  the  imperial  presence. 

o  See  Lactantius,  Euschius,  and  Constantine,  ad  Co-turn  Sancto 
mm.  c.  23.    Eusebius  confesses  his  ignorance  of  the  cause  of  the  lire. 

[Since  the  history  of  these  times  affords  no  example  of  any  at- 
tempt made  by  the  christians  against  their  persecutors,  we  have  no 
reason  except  probability  for  attributing  to  them  the  burning  of  the 
palace,  and  the  testimony  of  Constantine  and  Galerius  remains  to 
explain  it.  M.  de  Tillemont  has  shown  how  the  different  accounts 
may  be  reconciled.  (Hist,  des  Empereurs.  Vie  de  Diocletian  5  19  ) 
— «-l 

»  1  llleuiont,  Memoircs  Ecclesiast.  torn.  v.  part.  i.  p.  43. 


first,  indeed,  the  magistrates  were  restrained  from  the 
effusion  of  blood  ;  but  the  use  of  every  other  severity 
was  permitted,  and  even  recommended,  to  their  zeal ; 
nor  could  the  christians,  though  they  cheerfully  re- 
signed the  ornaments  of  their  churches,  resolve  to  in- 
terrupt their  religious  assemblies,  or  to  deliver  their 
sacred  books  to  the  flames.  Ttie  pious  obstinacy  of 
Felix,  an  African  bishop,  appears  to  have  embarrassed 
the  subordinate  ministers  of  the  government.  The  cu- 
rator of  his  city  sent  him  in  chains  to  the  proconsul. 
The  proconsul  transmitted  him  to  the  prsetorian  pre- 
fect of  Italy;  and  Felix,  who  disdained  even  to  give 
an  evasive  answer,  was  at  length  beheaded  at  Venusia, 
in  Lucania,  a  place  on  which  the  birth  of  Horace  has 
conferred  fame."  This  precedent,  and  perhaps  some 
imperial  rescript,  which  was  issued  in  consequence  of 
it,  appeared  to  authorize  the  governors  of  provinces, 
in  punishing  with  death  the  refusal  of  the  christians 
to  deliver  up  their  sacred  books.  There  were  undoubt- 
edly many  persons  who  embraced  this  opportunity  of 
obtaining  the  crown  of  martyrdom ;  but  there  were 
likewise  too  many  who  purchased  an  ignominious  life, 
by  discovering  and  betraying  the  holy  scripture  into 
the  hands  of  infidels.  A  great  number  even  of  bishops 
and  presbyters  acquired,  by  this  criminal  compliance, 
the  opprobrious  epithet  of  Tradiiurs;  and  their  offence 
was  productive  of  much  present  scandal,  and  of  much 
future  discord,  in  the  African  church.1 

The  copies,  as  well  as  the  versions,  Demolition  of  the 
of  scripture,  were  already  so  multiplied  churches, 
in  the  empire,  that  the  most  severe  inquisition  could 
no  longer  be  attended  with  any  fatal  consequences  ; 
and  even  the  sacrifice  of  those  volumes,  which,  in 
every  congregation,  were  preserved  for  public  use,  re- 
quired the  consent  of  some  treacherous  and  unworthy 
christians.  But  the  ruin  of  the  churches  was  easily 
effected  by  the  authority  of  the  government,  and  by 
the  labcur  of  the  pagans.  In  some  provinces,  how- 
ever, the  magistrates  contented  themselves  with  shut- 
ting up  the  places  of  religious  worship.  In  others, 
they  more  literally  complied  with  the  terms  of  the 
edict ;  and  after  taking  away  the  doors,  the  benches, 
and  the  pulpit,  which  they  burnt,  as  it  were  in  a  fune- 
ral pile,  they  completely  demolished  the  remainder  of 
the  edifice.''  It  is  perhaps  to  this  melancholy  occasion, 
that  we  should  apply  a  very  remarkable  story,  which 
is  related  with  so  many  circumstances  of  variety  and 
improbability,  that  it  serves  rather  to  excite  than  to 
satisfy  our  curiosity.  In  a  small  town  in  Phrygia,  of 
whose  name  as  well  as  situation  we  are  left  ignorant, 
it  should  seem  that  the  magistrates  and  the  body  of 
the  people  had  embraced  the  christian  faith  ;  and  as 
some  resistance  might  be  apprehended  to  the  execution 
of  the  edict,  the  governor  of  the  province  was  support- 
ed by  a  numerous  detachment  of  legionaries.  On  their 
approach  the  citizens  threw  themselves  into  the  church, 
with  the  resolution  either  of  defending  by  arms  that 
sacred  edifice,  or  of  perishing  in  its  ruins.  They  in- 
dignantly rejected  the  notice  and  permission  which  was 
given  to  them  to  retire,  till  the  soldiers,  provoked  by 
their  obstinate  refusal,  set  fire  to  the  building  on  all 
sides,  and  consumed,  by  this  extraordinary  kind  of 
martyrdom,  a  great  number  of  Phrygians,  with  their 
wives  and  children.1 


w  See  the  Acta  Sincera  of  Ruinart,  p.  353;  those  of  Fcelix  of  Thi- 
bara,  or  Tibiur,  appear  much  less  corrupted  than  in  the  other  edi- 
tions, which  afford  a  lively  specimen  of  legendary  licence. 

x  See  the  first  l  ook  of  Optatus  of  Milevis  asainst  the  DonatiiU  at 
Paris,  1700.  edit.  Dupin.    He  lived  under  the  reign  of  Valens. 

y  The  ancient  monuments,  published  at  the  end  of  Optatus,  p.  261, 
<tc.  describe,  in  a  very  circumstantial  manner,  the  proceeding*  of 
the  governors  in  the  destruction  of  churches.  They  made  a  minute 
inventory  of  the  plate,  which  they  found  in  them.  That  of  the 
church  of  Cirta.  in  Numidie.  is  still  extant.  It  consisted  of  twocha- 
lices  of  geld,  and  six  of  silver  ;  six  urnB.  one  kettle,  seven  lamps,  alt 
likewise  of  silver;  besides  a  large  quantity  of  brass  utensils,  and 
wearing  apparel. 

z  [All  the  inhabitant*,  and  not  merely  a  great  number  were  burnt, 
says  Eusebius.  Laclantius  confirms  this  circumstance — universum 
populum. — G.] 

Laclantius  (Inslitiil  Divin.  v.  11.)  confines  the  calamity  to  the 
ccncentuulum,  with  its  congregation.   Eusebius  (viii.  11.)  extends  it 
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Subsequent  Some  slight  disturbances,  though  they 
edicts.  were  suppressed  almost  as  soon  as  ex- 
cited, in  Syria  and  the  froutiers  of  Armenia,  afforded 
the  enemies  of  the  church  a  very  plausible  occasion  to 
insinuate,  that  those  troubles  had  been  secretly  foment- 
ed by  the  intrigues  of  the  bishops,  who  had  already 
forgotten  their  ostentatious  professions  of  passive  and 
unlimited  obedience.1  The  resentment,  or  the  fears, 
of  Diocletian,  at  length  transported  him  beyond  the 
bounds  of  moderation,  which  he  had  hitherto  pre- 
served,15 and  he  declared,  in  a  series  of  cruel  edicts, 
his  intention  of  abolishing  the  christian  name.  By  the 
first  of  these  edicts,  the  governors  of  the  provinces 
were  directed  to  apprehend  all  persons  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical order;  and  the  prisons,  destined  for  the  vilest 
criminals,  were  soon  filled  with  a  multitude  of  bishops, 
presbyters,  deacons,  readers,  and  exorcists.  By  a  se- 
cond edict,  the  magistrates  were  commanded  to  employ 
every  method  of  severity  which  might  reclaim  them 
from  their  odious  superstition,  and  oblige  them  to  re- 
turn to  the  established  worship  of  the  gods.  This 
rigorous  order  was  extended,  by  a  subsequent  edict, 
to  the  whole  body  of  christians,  who  were  exposed  to 
a  violent  and  general  persecution.0  Instead  of  those 
salutary  restraints,  which  had  required  the  direct  and 
solemn  testimony  of  an  accuser,  it  became  the  duty  as 
well  as  the  interest  of  the  imperial  officers,  to  discover, 
to  pursue,  and  to  torment,  the  most  obnoxious  among 
the  faithful.  Heavy  penalties  were  denounced  against 
all  who  should  presume  to  save  a  proscribed  sectary 
from  the  just  indignation  of  the  gods,  and  of  the  em- 
perors. Yet,  notwithstanding  the  severity  of  this  law, 
the  virtuous  courage  of  many  of  the  pagans,  in  con- 
cealing their  friends  or  relations,  affords  an  honourable 
proof,  that  the  rage  of  superstition  had  not  extinguish- 
ed in  their  minds  the  sentiments  of  nature  and  hu- 
manity.11 

General  iiiea  of  Diocletian  had  no  sooner  published  his 
the  persecution  edicts  against  the  christians,  than,  as  if 
he  had  been  desirous  of  committing  to  other  hands  the 
work  of  persecution,  he  divested  himself  of  the,  im- 
perial purple.  The  character  and  situation  of  his  col- 
leagues and  successors  sometimes  urged  them  to  en- 
force, and  sometimes  inclined  them  to  suspend,  the 
execution  of  these  rigorous  laws  ;  nor  can  we  acquire 
a  just  and  distinct  idea  of  this  important  period  of  ec- 
clesiastical history,  unless  we  separately  consider  the 
state  of  Christianity,  in  the  different  parts  of  the  empire, 
during  the  space  of  ten  years,  which  elapsed  between 
the  first  edicts  of  Diocletian,  and  the  final  peace  of  the 
church. 


to  a  whole  cily,  and  introduces  something  very  like  a  regular  siege. 
His  ancient  Latin  translator,  Rufinus,  adds  the  important  circum- 
stance of  the  permission  given  to  the  inhabitants  of  retiring  from 
thence.  As  Plirygia  reached  to  the  confines  of  [sauna,  it  is  possible 
that  the  restless  temper  of  those  independent  barbarians  may  have 
contributed  to  this  misfortune. 

i  Eusebius,  I.  viii.  c.  6.  M.  de  Valois  (with  some  probability; 
thinks  that  he  has  discovered  the  Syrian  rebellion  in  an  oration  of 
Libanius;  and  that  it  was  a  rash  attempt  of  the  tribune,  Eugcniits, 
who,  with  only  five  hundred  men.  seized  Antioch,  and  micht  per- 
haps allure  the  christians  hy  the  promise  of  religious  toleration. — 
From  Eusebius  (I.  ix.  c.  8.)  as  well  as  from  Moses  of  Chorene,  (Hist. 
Armcn.  I.  ii.  c.  77,  &c.)  it  may  be  inferred,  that  Christianity  was  al- 
ready introduced  into  Armenia. 

b  [He  had  already  departed  from  it  in  his  former  edict.  It  does  not 
appear  that  either  resentment  or  fear  had  any  part  in  instigating 
these  new  persecutions  ;  perhaps  superstition,  or  a  seeming  respect 
for  bis  ministers,  was  the  cause  of  it.  The  oracle  of  Apollo,  when 
consulted  hy  Diocletian,  returned  no  answer,  and  said  that  just 
men  prevented  it  from  speaking.  Constantine.  who  assisted  at  the 
ceremony,  solemnly  affirms,  that  being  interrogated  concerning 
these  men,  the  chief  priest  named  the  christians.  "  The  emperor 
eagerly  seized  upon  this  response,  and  from  it  drew  against  the  inno- 
cent the  sword  designed  to  punish  the  guilty.  He  issued  at  once 
bloody  edicts,  written,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  with  the  point  of 
the  dagger  ;  he  commanded  the  judges  to  employ  all  their  address  in 
inventing  new  punishments."  Eusebius,  Life  of  Constantine,  lib.  ii. 
chap.  51.1  —  O.l 

c  See  Mosheitn,  p.  938;  the  text  of  Eusebius  very  plainly  shows, 
that  the  governors,  whose  powers  were  enlarged,  not  restrained, 
hy  the  new  laws,  could  punish  with  death  the  most  obstinate  chris- 
tians, as  an  example  t„  their  brethren. 

d  Athanasius,  p.  833.  ap.  Tillemont,  Mem.  Ecclesiast.  torn.  v.  part, 
i.  p.  90. 

Vol.  I  2  A 


The  mild  and  humane  temper  of  Con-  in  thc  wcstern 

stantius  was  averse  to  the  oppression  of  provinces  under 

any  part  of  his  subjects.    The  princi-  J*>nstanjius  and 

•7    L.  i  r-i  Constantine; 

pal  offices  of  his  palace  were  exercised 

by  christians.  He  loved  their  persons,  esteemed  their 
fidelity,  and  entertained  not  any  dislike  to  their  religi- 
ous principles.  But  as  long  as  Constantius  remained 
in  the  subordinate  station  of  Cssar,  it  was  not  in  his 
power  openly  to  reject  the  edicts  of  Diocletian,  or  to 
disobey  the  commands  of  Maximian.  His  authority 
contributed,  however,  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  which 
he  pitied  and  abhorred.  He  consented,  with  reluctance, 
to  the  ruin  of  the  churches;  but  he  ventured  to  protect 
the  christians  themselves  from  the  fury  of  the  populace, 
and  from  the  rigour  of  the  laws.  The  provinces  of 
Gaul  (under  which  we  may  probably  include  those 
of  Britain)  were  indebted,  for  the  singular  tranquillity 
which  they  enjoyed,  to  the  gentle  interposition  of  their 
sovereign.'  But  Datianus,  the  president  or  governor 
of  Spain,  actuated  either  by  zeal  or  policy,  chose  rather 
to  execute  the  public  edicts  of  the  emperors  than  to  un- 
derstand the  secret  intentions  of  Constantius;  and  it 
can  scarcely  be  doubted,  that  his  provincial  administra- 
tion was  stained  with  the  blood  of  a  few  martyrs/  The 
elevation  of  Constantius  to  the  supreme  and  independ- 
ent dignity  of  Augustus,  gave  a  free  scope  to  the  exer- 
cise of  his  virtues,  and  the  shortness  of  his  reign  did 
not  prevent  him  from  establishing  a  system  of  tolera- 
tion, of  which  he  left  the  precept  and  the  example  to 
his  son  Constantine.  His  fortunate  son,  from  the  first 
moment  of  his  accession,  declaring  himself  the  protec- 
tor of  the  church,  at  length  deserved  the  appellation  of 
the  first  emperor  who  publicly  professed  and  establish- 
ed the  christian  religion.  The  motives  of  his  conver- 
sion, as  they  may  variously  be  deduced  from  benevo- 
lence, from  policy,  from  conviction,  or  from  remorse ; 
and  the  progress  of  the  revolution,  which,  under  his 
powerful  influence,  and  that  of  his  sons,  rendered  Chris- 
tianity the  reigning  religion  of  the  Roman  empire,  will 
form  a  very  interesting  and  important  chapter  in  the 
third  volume  of  this  history.  At  present  it  may  be 
sufficient  to  observe,  that  every  victory  of  Constantine 
was  productive  of  some  relief  or  benefit  to  the  church. 

The  provinces  of  Italy  and  Africa  ex-  .  ,  ,      .  .1 
r,  t ;    -  ,        .  e  .  ■         in  Italy  and  Af- 

penenced  a  short  but  violent  persecution.  rjca,umi,.r  Max- 

The  rigorous  edicts  of  Diocletian  were  imiao  and  Seve- 
strictly  and  cheerfully  executed  by  his  rus- 
associate  Maximian,  who  had  long  hated  the  christians, 
and  who  delighted  in  acts  of  blood  and  violence.  In 
the  autumn  of  the  first  year  of  the  persecution,  the  two 
emperors  met  at  Rome  to  celebrate  their  triumph  ;  se- 
veral oppressive  laws  seem  to  have  issued  from  their 
secret  consultations,  and  the  diligence  of  the  magis- 
trates was  animated  by  the  presence  of  their  sovereigns. 
After  Diocletian  had  divested  himself  of  the  purple, 
Italy  and  Africa  were  administered  under  the  name  of 
Severus,  and  were  exposed,  without  defence,  to  the  im- 
placable resentment  of  his  master  Galerius.  Among 
the  martyrs  of  Rome,  Adauctus  deserves  the  notice  of 
posterity.  He  was  of  a  noble  family  in  Italy,  and  had 
raised  himself,  through  the  successive  honours  of  the 
palace,  to  the  important  office  of  treasurer  of  the  pri- 
vate demesnes.  Adauctus  is  the  more  remarkable  for 
being  the  only  person  of  rank  and  distinction  s  who  ap- 


e  Eusebius,  1.  vii.  c.  13.  Lactantius  rie  M.  P.  c.  15.  Dodwell 
(Dissertat.  Cyprian,  xi.  75.)  represents  them  as  inconsistent  with 
each  other.  But  the  former  evidently  speaks  of  Constantius  in  the 
station  of  Csesar.  and  the  latter  of  the  same  prince  in  the  rank  of  Au- 
gustus. 

f  Datianus  is  mentioned  in  Gruter's  Inscriptions,  as  having  deter- 
mined the  limits  between  the  territories  of  Pax  Julia,  and  those  of 
Ebora,  both  cities  in  the  southern  part  of  Lusitania.  If  we  recollect 
the  neighbourhood  of  those  places  to  Cape  St.  Vincent,  we  may  sus- 
pect that  the  celehrated  deacon  and  martyr  of  that  name  has  been 
inaccurately  assigned  by  Prudentius,  &c.  to  Sarasossa,  or  Valentia. 
See  the  pompous  history  of  his  sufferings,  in  the  Memoires  de  Tille- 
mont, torn,  v.  part  ii.  p.  58—85.  Some  critics  are  of  opinion,  that  the 
department  of  Constantius,  as  Ca'sar,  did  not  include  Spain,  which 
still  continued  tinder  the  immediate  jurisdiction  of  Maximian. 

g  [We  can  add  also  the  principal  eunuchs,  Dorotheus,  Gorgoniae, 
and  Andreas,  who,  the  personal  attendants  of  Diocletian,  possessed 
his  favor,  and  had  the  direction  of  his  household.    (V.  Gibbon, 
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pears  to  have  suffered  death,  during  the  whole  course 
of  this  general  persecution.'1 

,    _i      .        The  revolt  of  Maxentius  immediately 

ondcr  Maxentius;  ,  ,       ,         fI,  ,■' 

restored  peace  to  the  churches  of  Italy 
and  Africa;  and  the  same  tyrant  who  oppressed  every 
other  class  of  his  subjects,  showed  himself  just,  hu- 
mane, and  even  partial,  towards  the  afflicted  christians.' 
He  depended  on  their  gratitude  and  affection,  and  very 
naturally  presumed,  that  the  injuries  which  they  had 
suffered,  and  the  dangers  which  they  still  apprehend- 
ed from  his  most  inveterate  enemy,  would  secure  the 
fidelity  of  a  party  already  considerable  by  their  num- 
bers and  opulence. >  Even  the  conduct  of  Maxentius 
towards  the  bishops  of  Rome  and  Carthage,  may  be 
considered  as  the  proof  of  his  toleration,  since  it  is 
probable  that  the  most  orthodox  princes  would  adopt 
the  same  measures  with  regard  to  their  established 
clergy.  Marcellus,  the  former  of  those  prelates,  had 
thrown  the  capital  into  confusion,  by  the  severe  pen- 
ance which  he  imposed  on  a  great  number  of  chris- 
tians, who,  during  the  late  persecution,  had  renounced 
or  dissembled  their  religion.  The  rage  of  faction  broke 
out  in  frequent  and  violent  seditions  ;  the  blood  of  the 
faithful  was  shed  by  each  other's  hands,  and  the  exile 
of  Marcellus,  whose  prudence  seems  to  ha#re  been  less 
eminent  than  his  zeal,  was  found  to  be  the  only  mea- 
sure capable  of  restoring  peace  to  the  distracted  church 
of  Rome.  *  The  behaviour  of  Mensnrius,  bishop  of 
Carthage,  appears  to  have  been  still  more  reprehensi- 
ble. A  deacon  of  that  city  had  published  a  libel  against 
the  emperor.  The  offender  took  refuge  in  the  episco- 
pal palace ;  and  though  it  was  somewhat  early  to 
advance  any  claims  of  ecclesiastical  immunities,  the 
bishop  refused  to  deliver  him  up  to  the  officers  of  jus- 
tice. For  this  treasonable  resistance,  Mensurius  was 
summoned  to  court,  and  instead  of  receiving  a  legal 
sentence  of  death,  or  banishment,  he  was  permitted, 
after  a  short  examination,  to  return  to  his  diocese. 1 
Such  was  the  happy  condition  of  the  christian  subjects 
of  Maxentius,  that  whenever  they  were  desirous  of 
procuring  for  their  own  use  any  bodies  of  martyrs,  they 


rhap.  xvi.  p.  197.)  Lactantius  speaks  of  their  death.  Polentissimi 
Euuuchi  necati  per  quos  palatiumet  ipse  ante  constahat.  (De  mort. 
pers.  c.  15.)  And  Eusebius  leaves  us  in  no  doubt,  naming  Dorotheus 
and  oilier  guardians  ofthe  imperial  apartments,  who,  11  loaded  by  the 
emperor  with  the  most  honourable  offices,  and  cherished  as  his  sons, 
preferred  to  suffer  for  the  sake  of  their  faith,  all  kinds  of  disgrace 
and  misfortune,  and  the  most  cruel  death,  rather  than  enjoy  the 
elorv  and  the  pleasures  of  the  world."  Hist.  Eccles.  lib.  viii.  chap. 
g.;-g.] 

h  Eusebius,  I.  viii.  c.  11.  Gruter,  Inscript.  p.  ]  171.  No.  18.  Rufinus 
has  mistaken  the  office  of  Adauctus,  as  well  as  the  place  of  his  mar- 
tyrdom. 

i  [Nothing  is  less  true,  and  the  passage  to  which  the  historian  re- 
fers the  reader,  is  a  proof  of  it.  "  Maxentius,  says  Eusebius,  who 
possessed  himself  of  the  entire  power  in  Italy,  at  first  feigned  himself 
a  christian  (*a:v3-c*ptv*To)  |q  order  to  gain  the  favor  of  the  people 
at  Rome.  He  commanded  his  ministers  to  stop  the  persecution  of 
christians,  affecting  a  hypocritical  piety  for  the  sake  of  appearing 
more  mild  ttian  his  predecessors,  but  his  actions  proved  at  last  that 
he  was  altogether  different  from  what  at  first  he  was  expected  to  be. 
(Hist.  Eccles.  lib.  viii.  chap.  14.)  Eusebius  adds  that  Maxentius  was 
allied  to  Maximum  who  persecuted  the  christians,  and  calls  them 
brethren  in  wickedness  (xStKpet  -rtjv  xaxiav.)  He  attributes  the 
evils  which  the  people  suffered  during  the  reign  of  these  two  Empe- 
rors to  the  persecutions  which  they  excited  against  the  christians. 
Finally  the  very  title  of  this  chapter:  concerning  the  conduct  of  the 
enemies  of  religion  t»  rf  jjtk  t«»  ^Ai  tva-tZ.ii*.;  ix.if  ^y)  indicates 
clearly  what  Maxentius  was. — (?.] 

j  Eusebius,  I.  viii.  c.  14.  Hut  as  Maxentius  was  vanquished  by 
Consiantine,  it  suited  the  purpose  of  Lactantius  to  place  his  death 
among  those  of  the  persecutors. 

k  The  epitaph  of  Marcellus  is  to  be  found  in  Gruter,  Inscrip.  p. 
117.'.  No.  3.  and  it  contains  all  that  we  know  of  his  history.  Mar- 
cellinus  and  Marcellus,  whose  names  follow  in  the  list  of  popes,  are 
supposed  by  many  critics  to  be  different  persons;  but  the  learned 
Abbe  de  Longuerre  was  convinced  that  they  were  one  and  the  same. 
Veridicus  rector  lapsisquia  crimina  Here 
Pra?dixit  iniseris,  fuil  omnibus  hostis  amarus. 
Hinc  furor,  hinc  odium  ;  sequitur  discordia,  lites, 
Seditio,  ca?des ;  solvuntur  fo-dera  pacis. 
Crimen  ob  alterius,  Christum  qui  fri  pace  negavit 
Finibus  expulsus  patria  et  feritate  Tyranni. 
Hrec  breviter  Damasus  voluit  comperta  referre  : 
Marcelli  popuhis  meritum  coanoscere  posset. 
We  may  observe  that  Damasus  was  made  bishop  of  Rome,  A.  D.3C6. 
1  Optatuscontr.  Donatist.  I.  i.  c.  17,  18. 

[The  words  of  Optatus  are — Prnfectus  (Romam)  causam  dixit ; 
jussus  est  reverti  Carthaginem,  perhaps  in  pleading  his  cause  he 
justified  himself,  since  he  was  ordered  to  return  to  Carthage. —  Q.] 


were  obliged  to  purchase  them  from  the  most  distant 
provinces  of  the  east.  A  story  is  related  of  Aglae,  a 
Roman  lady,  descended  from  a  consular  family,  and 
possessed  of  so  ample  an  estate,  that  it  required  the 
management  of  seventy-three  stewards.  Among  these, 
Boniface  was  the  favourite  of  his  mistress;  and  as 
Aglae  mixed  love  with  devotion,  it  is  reported  that  he 
was  permitted  to  share  her  bed.  Her  fortune  enabled 
her  to  gratify  the  pious  desire  of  obtaining  some  sacred 
relics  from  the  east.  She  intrusted  Boniface  with  a 
considerable  sum  of  gold,  and  a  large  quantity  of  aro- 
matics ;  and  her  lover,  attended  by  twelve  horsemen 
and  three  covered  chariots,  undertook  a  remote  pil- 
grimage as  far  as  Tarsus  in  Cilicia.m 

The  sanguinary  temper  of  Galerius,  in  ,„vricBln  and 
the  first  and  principal  author  of  the  per-  the  east,  under 
secution,  was  formidable  to  those  chris-  jIaa'^m^11and 
tians,  whom  their  misfortunes  had  placed  d 
within  the  limits  of  his  dominions ;  and  it  may  fairly 
be  presumed,  that  many  persons  of  a  middle  rank,  who 
were  not  confined  by  the  chains  either  of  wealth  or  of 
poverty,  very  frequently  deserted  their  native  country, 
and  sought  a  refuge  in  the  milder  climate  of  the  west. 
As  long  as  he  commanded  only  the  armies  and  pro- 
vinces of  Illyricum,  he  could  with  difficulty  either  find 
or  make  a  considerable  number  of  martyrs,  in  a  war- 
like country,  which  had  entertained  the  missionaries 
of  the  gospel  with  more  coldness  and  reluctance"  than 
any  other  part  of  the  empire.0  But  when  Galerius  had 
obtained  the  supreme  power  and  the  government  ofthe 
east,  he  indulged  in  their  fullest  extent  his  zeal  and 
cruelty,  not  only  in  the  provinces  of  Thrace  and  Asia, 
which  acknowledged  his  immediate  jurisdiction ;  but 
in  those  of  Syria,  Palestine,  and  Egypt,  where  Maxi- 
rnian  gratified  his  own  inclination,  by  yielding  a  rigor- 
ous obedience  to  the  stern  commands  of  his  benefactor.? 
The  frequent  disappointment  of  his  ambitious  views, 
the  experience  of  six  years  of  persecution,  and  the  sa- 
lutary reflections  which  a  lingering  and  painful  dis- 
temper suggested  to  the  mind  of  Galerius,  at  length 
convinced  him  that  the  most  violent  efforts  of  despot- 
ism are  insufficient  to  extirpate  a  whole  people,  or  to 
subdue  their  religious  prejudices.  Desirous  of  repair- 
ing the  mischief  that  he  had  occasioned,  he  published 
in  his  own  name,  and  in  those  of  Licinius  and  Con- 
stantine,  a  general  edict,  which,  after  a  pompous  re- 
cital of  the  imperial  titles,  proceeded  in  the  following 
manner : 

"  Among  the  important  cares  which  Galerius  pub- 
have  occupied  our  mind  for  the  utility  lishes  an  edict 
and  preservation  of  the  empire,  it  was  oftolel'al'on- 
our  intention  to  correct  and  re-establish  all  things  ac- 
cording to  the  ancient  laws  and  public  discipline  of  the 
Romans.  We  were  particularly  desirous  of  reclaiming 
into  the  way  of  reason  and  nature,  the  deluded  chris- 


m  The  acts  of  the  Passion  of  St.  Bonitace,  which  abound  in 
miracles  and  declamation,  are  published  by  Ruinart  (p.  283 — 291.) 
both  in  Greek  and  Latin,  from  the  authority  of  very  ancient  manu- 
scripts. 

[It  might  be  doubted  whether  Aglae  and  Bonifare  were  Christiana 
at  the  time  of  their  illicit  union.  (V.  Tillemont  Mem.  eccles.  note 
upon  the  persecution  of  Diocletian,  vol.  v.  note  82.  p.  283.)  M.  de 
Tillemont  also  proves  this  part  of  the  history  to  be  doubtful. —  G.] 

n  [Soon  after  Christianity  spread  itself  to  the  north  of  the  Roman 
provinces  among  the  tribes  of  Germany,  a  company  of  christians 
forced  by  the  persecutions  of  the  Emperors  took  refuge  among  the 
Barbarians,  and  were  received  with  kindness.  (Eusebius  De  vita 
Const,  lib.  ii.  chap.  53:  Semler,  Selecta  cap.  Eh  E.  J.  115.)  The  Goths 
derived  their  first  knowledge  of  the  christian  religion,  from  a  young 
girl  who  was  taken  prisoner.  She  observed  the  exercisesof  devotion 
while  among  them  ;  she  fasted,  prayed  and  praised  God  day  and 
night.  When  she  was  asked  to  what  purpose  was  so  much  painful 
care,  she  replied,  It  is  thus  that  Christ  the  Son  of  God  ought  to  be 
worshipped — (Sozomenus  lib.  ii.  c.  6.) — G.] 

o  During  the  four  first  centuries,  there  exist  few  traces  of  either 
bishops  or  bishoprics  in  the  western  Illyricum.  It  has  been  thought 
probable  that  the  primate  of  Milan  extended  his  jurisdiction  over 
Sirmium,  the  capital  of  that  great  province.  See  the  Geographia 
Sacra  of  Charles  de  St.  Paul,  p.  68—76.  with  the  observations  of  Lu- 
cas Holstentus. 

p  The  eighth  book  of  Eusebius,  as  well  as  the  supplement  concern- 
ing the  martyrs  of  Palestine,  principally  relate  to  the  persecution  of 
Galerius  and  Maximin.  The  general  lamentations  wilh  which  Lac- 
tantius opens  the  f>  ftli  book  of  his  Divine  Institutions,  allude  to  the  if 
cruelly. 
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tians  who  had  renounced  the  religion  and  ceremonies? 
instituted  by  their  fathers  ;  and  presumptuously  de- 
spising the  practice  of  antiquity,  had  invented  extrava- 
gant laws  and  opinions  according  to  the  dictates  of 
their  fancy,  and  had  collected  a  various  society  from 
the  different  provinces  of  our  empire.  The  edicts  which 
we  have  published  to  enforce  the  worship  of  the  gods 
having  exposed  many  of  the  christians  to  danger  and 
distress,  many  having  suffered  death,  and  many  more, 
who  still  persist  in  their  impious  folly,  being  left  des- 
titute of  any  public  exercise  of  religion,  we  are  dis- 
posed to  extend  to  those  unhappy  men,  the  effects  of 
our  wonted  clemency.  We  permit  them  therefore 
freely  to  profess  their  private  opinions,  and  to  assem- 
ble in  their  conventicles  without  fear  or  molestation, 
provided  always  that  they  preserve  a  due  respect  to  the 
established  laws  and  government.  By  another  rescript 
we  shall  signify  our  intentions  to  the  judges  and  ma- 
gistrates ;  and  we-  hope  that  our  indulgence  will  en- 
gage the  christians  to  offer  up  their  prayers  to  the  deity 
whom  they  adore,  for  our  safety  and  prosperity,  for 
their  own  and  for  that  of  the  republic."1'  It  is  not  usu- 
ally in  the  language  of  edicts  and  manifestos,  that  we 
should  search  for  the  real  character  or  the  motives  of 
princes ;  but  as  these  were  the  words  of  a  dying  em- 
peror, his  situation,  perhaps,  may  be  admitted  as  a 
pledge  of  his  sincerity. 
Peace  of  the  When  Galerius  subscribed  this  edict 
church.  of  toleration,  he  was  well  assured  that 
Licinius  would  readily  comply  with  the  inclinations 
of  his  friend  and  benefactor,  and  that  any  measures  in 
favour  of  the  christians  would  obtain  the  approbation 
of  Constantine.  But  the  emperor  would  not  venture 
to  insert  in  the  preamble  the  name  of  Maximin,  whose 
consent  was  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  who  suc- 
ceeded a  few  days  afterwards  to  the  provinces  of 
Asia.  In  the  first  six  months,  however,  of  his  new 
reign,  Maximin  affected  to  adopt  the  prudent  coun- 
sels of  his  predecessor ;  and  though  he  never  conde- 
scended to  secure  the  tranquillity  of  the  church  by  a 
public  edict,  Sabinus,  his  prtetorian  prefect,  addressed 
a  circular  letter  to  all  the  governors  and  magistrates 
of  the  provinces,  expatiating  on  the  imperial  clemen- 
cy, acknowledging  the  invincible  obstinacy  of  the 
christians,  and  directing  the  officers  of  justice  to  cease 
their  ineffectual  prosecutions,  and  to  connive  at  the 
secret  assemblies  of  those  enthusiasts.  In  conse- 
quence of  these  orders,  great  numbers  of  Christians 
were  released  from  prison,  or  delivered  from  the  mines. 
The  confessors,  singing  hymns  of  triumph,  returned  into 
their  own  countries ;  and  those  who  had  yielded  to  the 
violence  of  the  tempest,  solicited  with  tears  of  repent- 
ance their  re-admission  into  the  bosom  of  the  church.1" 
Maximin  pre-  But  *WS  treacherous  calm  was  of  short 
pares  to  renew  duration;  nor  could  the  christians  of  the 
the  persecution.  east  p]ace  any  confidence  in  the  character 
of  their  sovereign.  Cruelty  and  superstition  were  the 
ruling  passions  of  the  soul  of  Maximin.  The  former 
suggested  the  means,  the  latter  pointed  out  the  objects, 
of  persecution.  The  emperor  was  devoted  to  the  wor- 
ship of  the  gods,  to  the  study  of  magic,  and  to  the  be- 
lief of  oracles.  The  prophets  or  philosophers,  whom 
he  revered  as  the  favourites  of  heaven,  were  frequently 
raised  to  the  government  of  provinces,  and  admitted 
into  his  most  secret  councils.  They  easily  convinced 
him,  that  the  christians  had  been  indebted  for  their  vic- 
tories to  their  regular  discipline,  and  that  the  weakness 
of  polytheism  had  principally  flowed  from  a  want  of 
union  and  subordination  among  the  ministers  of  reli- 
gion. A  system  of  government  was  therefore  insti- 
tuted, which  was  evidently  copied  from  the  policy  of 
the  church.    In  all  the  great  cities  of  the  empire,  the 


q  Eusebius  (I.  viii.  c.  17.)  has  given  us  a  Greek  version,  arid  Lac- 
tantius  (rie  M.  P.  c.  3-1.)  t lie  Latin  original,  of  this  memorable  eilirt. 
"Neither  of  these  writers  seems  to  recollect  how  directly  it  contra- 
dicts whatever  they  have  just  affirmed  of  the  remorse  and  repent- 
ance of  Galerius. 
r  Eusebius,  I.  is.  c.  1     He  inserts  the  epistle  of  the  pr.Tfect. 


temples  were  repaired  and  beautified  by  the  order  of 
Maximin;  and  the  officiating  priests  of  the  various 
deities  were  subjected  to  the  authority  of  a  superior 
pontiff  destined  to  oppose  the  bishop,  and  to  promote 
the  cause  of  paganism.  These  pontiffs  acknowledged, 
in  their  turn,  the  supreme  jurisdiction  of  the  metropoli- 
tans or  high  priests  of  the.  province,  who  acted  as  the 
immediate  vicegerents  of  the  emperor  himself.  A 
white  robe  was  the  ensign  of  their  dignity;  and  these 
new  prelates  were  carefully  selected  from  the  most  no- 
ble and  opulent  families.  By  the  influence  of  the  ma- 
gistrates, and  of  the  sacerdotal  order,  a  great  number 
of  dutiful  addresses  were  obtained,  particularly  from 
the  cities  of  Nicomedia,  Antiocli,  and  Tyre,  which  art- 
fully represented  the  well-known  intentions  of  the 
court  as  the  general  sense  of  the  people  ;  solicited  the 
emperor  to  consult  the  laws  of  justice  rather  than  the 
dictates  of  his  clemency ;  expressed  their  abhorrence  of 
the  christians,  and  humbly  prayed  that  those  impious 
sectaries  might  at  least  be  excluded  from  the  limits  of 
their  respective  territories.  The  answer  of  Maximin 
to  the  address  which  he  obtained  from  the  citizens  of 
Tyre  is  still  extant.  He  praises  their  zeal  and  devo- 
tion in  terms  of  the  highest  satisfaction,  descants  on 
the  obstinate  impiety  of  the  christians,  and  betrays  by 
the  readiness  with  which  he  consents  to  their  banish- 
ment, that  he  considered  himself  as  receiving,  rather 
than  as  conferring,  an  obligation.  The  priests  as  well 
as  the  magistrates  were  empowered  to  enforce  the  exe- 
cution of  his  edicts,  which  were  engraved  on  tables  of 
brass ;  and  though  it  was  recommended  to  them  to 
avoid  the  effusion  of  blood,  the  most  cruel  and  igno- 
minious punishments  were  inflicted  on  the  refractory 
christians.5 

The  Asiatic  christians  had  every  End  of  the  per- 
thing  to  dread  from  the  severity  of  a  secutions. 
bigoted  monarch  who  prepared  his  measures  of  vio- 
lence with  such  deliberate  policy.  But  a  few  months 
had  scarcely  elapsed,  before  the  edicts  published  by 
the  two  western  emperors  obliged  Maximin  to  suspend 
the  prosecution  of  his  designs  :  the  civil  war  which  he 
so  rashly  undertook  against  Licinius  employed  all  his 
attention  ;  and  the  defeat  and  death  of  Maximin  soon 
delivered  the  church  from  the  last  and  most  implac- 
able of  her  enemies.' 

In  this  general  view  of  the  persecu-  Probable  acconnt 
tion,  which  was  first  authorized  by  the  of  the  sufferings 
edicts  of  Diocletian,  I  have  purposely  of  the  martyrs 

-    .      ,  r  .        ...       .l  .-i      and  coniussors. 

refrained  from  describing  the  particular 
sufferings  and  deaths  of  the  christian  martyrs.  It 
would  have  been  an  easy  task,  from  the  history  of 
Eusebius,  from  the  declamations  of  Lactantius,  and 
from  the  most  ancient  acts,  to  collect  a  long  series  of 
horrid  and  disgusting  pictures,  and  to  fill  many  pages 
with  racks  and  scourges,  with  iron  hooks  and  red-hot 
beds,  and  with  all  the  variety  of  tortures  which  fire 
and  steel,  savage  beasts  and  more  savage  execution- 
ers, could  inflict  on  the  human  body.  These  melan- 
choly scenes  might  be  enlivened  by  a  crowd  of  visions 
and  miracles  destined  either  to  delay  the  death,  to 
celebrate  the  triumph,  or  to  discover  the  relics  of  those 
canonized  saints  who  suffered  for  the  name  of  Christ. 


s  See  Eusebius,  I.  viii.  c.  14.  I.  ix.  c.  2 — 8.  Lactantius  de  M.  P.  c. 
36.  These  writers  ajrree  in  representing  the  arts  of  Maximin  :  hut 
the  former  relates  the  execution  of  several  martyrs,  while  the  latter 
expressly  affirms,  occidi  servos  Dei  vetuit. 

[It  is  easy  to  reconcile  them.  It  is  sufficient  to  quote  the  entire 
passage  from  Lactantius:  41  Nam  cum  cleinentiam  specie  tcnus  pro- 
fiteretur,  occidi  servos  l»ei  vetuit,  dehilitari  jussit.  Itaquc  ronfesso- 
rihus  effodiehanlur  ornli,  ampiitahantur  manus,  pedes  detruncahan- 
tur,  naiesvel  auricula?  desecahantnr.  Ho»c  ille  moliens  Constantini 
Uteris  deterretur.  Dissiinulnvit  ergo,  et  tauten,  si  qttis  incident  mari 
occulte  mergehalur."  This  enumeration  of  the  torments  inflicted 
upon  the  christians,  is  well  fitted  to  reconcile  the  accounts  of  Lac- 
tantius and  Eusebius,  Those  who  died  in  consequence  of  the  ir  tor- 
tures, and  those  who  were  thrown  into  the  sea.  might  well  pass  for 
martyrs.  This  mutilation  of  the  passage  from  Lactantius  alone 
caused  the  apparent  contradiction. —  (?.] 

t  A  few  days  before  his  death  he  published  a  very  ample  edict  of 
toleration,  in  which  he  imputes  all  the  severities  which  the  chris- 
tians suffered,  to  the  jiidnes  and  governors,  who  had  misunderstood 
his  intentions.   See  the  edict  in  Eusebius,  I.  ix.  c.  10. 
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But  I  cannot  determine  what  I  ought  to  transcribe,  till 
I  am  satisfied  how  much  I  ought  to  believe."  The 
gravest  of  the  ecclesiastical  historians,  Eusebius  him- 
self, indirectly  confesses,  that  he  has  related  whatever 
might  redound  to  the  glory,  and  that  he  has  suppressed 
all  that  could  tend  to  the  disgrace,  of  religion.*  Such 
an  acknowledgment  will  naturally  excite  a  suspicion 
that  a  writer  who  has  so  openly  violated  one  of  the 
fundamental  laws  of  history,  has  not  paid  a  very  strict 
regard  to  the  observance  of  the  other ;  and  the  sus- 
picion will  derive  additional  credit  from  the  character 
of  Eusebius,  which  was  less  tinctured  with  credulity, 
and  more  practised  in  the  arts  of  courts,  than  that  of 
almost  any  of  his  contemporaries.  On  some  particu- 
lar occasions,  when  the  magistrates  were  exasperated 
by  some  personal  motives  of  interest  or  resentment, 
when  the  zeal  of  the  martyrs  urged  them  to  forget  the 
rules  of  prudence,  and  perhaps  of  decency,  to  overturn 
the  altars,  to  pour  out  imprecations  against  the  em- 
perors, or  to  strike  the  judge  as  he  sat  on  his  tribunal, 
it  may  be  presumed,  that  every  mode  of  torture  which 
cruelty  could  invent  or  constancy  could  endure,  was 
exhausted  on  those  devoted  victims."  Two  circum- 
stances, however,  have  been  unwarily  mentioned, 
which  insinuate  that  the  general  treatment  of  the 
christians,  who  had  been  apprehended  by  the  officers 
of  justice,  was  less  intolerable  than  it  is  usually  im- 
agined to  have  been.  1.  The  confessors  who  were 
condemned  to  work  in  the  mines  were  permitted,  by 
the  humanity  or  the  negligence  of  their  keepers,  to 
build  chapels,1  and  freely  to  profess  their  religion  in 

u  [Historical  criticism  does  not  consist  in  rejecting  indiscriminately 
every  fact  which  doe9  not  coincide  with  some  peculiar  system  as 
Gibbon  does  in  this  chapter,  in  which  he  consents  only  when  com- 
pelled to  it  to  give  credit  to  the  testimony  of  a  martyr.  Heoughtto 
have  well  considered  the  authorities  on  the  subject,  and  not  have 
excluded  them  from  examination,  for  pagan  historians  corroborate 
in  many  instances  the  accounts  transmitted  to  us  by  the  historians 
of  the  church  concerning  the  tortures  endured  by  tiie  christians. — 
Celsus  reproaches  the  christians  with  holding  their  meetings  in  se- 
cret, from  dread  of  punishment,  "  for  when  you  are  seized,  says  he, 
you  are  dragged  to  punishment,  and  before  being  put  to  death,  you 
surfer  all  kinds  of  tortures."  (Origen  font.  Cels.  lib.  1.  ii.  vi.  viii. 
passim.)  Libanius,  the  panegyrist  of  Julian,  speaking  of  the  chris- 
tians, says,  "  Those  who  practiced  a  corrupt  religion,  were  in  con- 
tinual apprehension,  they  feared  that  Julian  would  invent  tortures 
still  more  refined  than  any  to  which  they  had  before  been  exposed, 
such  as  being  mutilated,  burnt  alive,  &c,  for  the  emperors  had  ex- 
ercised against  them  all  these  cruellies.  (Libanii  parentalis  in  Ju- 
lian, ap.  Fab.  Bibl.  grac.  v.  9.  No.  58.  p.  283.)— O.) 

v  Such  is  the  fair  deduction  from  two  remarkable  passages  in  Eu- 
sebius, 1.  viii.  c.  2.  and  de  Martyr.  Palestin,  c.  12.  The  prudence  of 
the  historian  has  exposed  his  own  character  to  censure  and  suspi- 
cion. It  is  well  known  that  he  himself  had  been  thrown  into  prison ; 
and  it  was  suggested  that  he  had  purchased  his  deliverance  hy  sotne 
dishonourable  compliance.  The  reproach  was  urged  in  his  lifetime, 
and  even  in  his  presence,  at  the  council  of  Tyre.  See  Tillemout, 
Memoires  Ecclcsiastiques,  torn,  viii.  part.  i.p.  67. 

■w  The  ancient,  and  perhaps  authentic,  account  of  the  sufferings 
of  Tarachus,  and  his  companions,  (Acta  Sincera,  Ruinarl,  p.  419— 
448.)  is  filled  with  strong  expressions  of  resentment  and  contempt, 
which  could  not  fail  of  irritating  the  magistrate.  The  behaviour  of 
yEdesius  to  Hierocles,  prefect  of  Egypt,  was  still  more  extraordinary, 
xoyois  ti  hi  ieyois  tov  Sixxtthv  .  .  .  ii(io»x«v.  Euseb.  de 
Martyr.  Palestin.  c.  5. 

[There  is  nothing  in  the  acts  of  Tarrachus  and  his  companions 
which  appears  dictated  by  tierce  resentment,  ft  is  the  fault  of  perse- 
cutors if  they  take  for  contempt  the  firmness  of  those  whom  they 
persecute.  ••  What  is  your  name  ?"  demanded  the  president  Maxi- 
mus,  of  Tarrachus.  "I  am  a  christian."  He  ordered  his  jaws  to  he 
broken.  (Ruinarl,  p.  460. )  Probus,  his  companion  was  brought 
forward.  To  the  same  question  he  made  the  same  reply,  "  I  am  a 
christian,  ard  I  am  called  Probus!"  He  was  commanded  to  sacri- 
fice to  obtain  the  esteem  of  his  prince,  and  the  friendship  of  Maxi- 
mus.  "  At  this  price,  I  desire  neither  the  esteem  of  the  prince,  nor 
your  friendship."  After  having  suffered  the  most  cruei  tortures,  he 
was  put  in  irons,  and  the  judge  forbade  that  his  wounds  should  be 
attended  to,— sanguine  tuo  impleta  est  terra.  (Ruinartp.  462.)  The 
third,  Andronicus,  appeared  ;  he  answered  with  the  came  firmness, 
when  commanded  to  sacrifice.  The  judge  to  deceive  him,  told  him 
that  Ins  brothers  had  complied  with  this  demand.  "  Wretch,"  re- 
plied he,  '•  wherefore  deceive  me  with  these  falsehoods  ?"  And 
they  were  at  last  thrown  to  wild  beasts.  In  comparing  the  conduct 
of  the  judge  with  that  of  the  martyrs,  will  any  dare  to  say  that  in 
their  answers  there  was  any  thing  unbecoming  or  acgravatin"  ?— 
Even  those  who  were  present  at  the  trial,  were  less  'mild  and"  less 
respectful.  The  injustice  of  Maximus.  revolted  the  feelings  of  the 
people  so  much,  that  when  the  martyrs  appeared  in  the  amphithe- 
ater, consternation  seized  every  heart,  and  they  murmured,  saying 
that  he  was  an  iniquitous  judge,  who  had  condemned  after  this  man" 
ner.  Many  left  the  scene,  and  went  away  murmuring  against  Maxi- 
mus. and  speaking  of  him  with  strong  dislike.  (Kuinart,  p.  488.)— G.] 

x  [The  superior  authorities  were  hut  just  informed  of  it  when  the 
president  of  the  province,  a  severe  and  cruel  man,  says  Eusebius. 
exiled  the  confessors  ;  some  to  Cyprus,  others  into  different  parts  of 


the  midst  of  those  dreary  habitations.'  2.  The  bish- 
ops were  obliged  to  check  and  to  censure  the  for- 
ward zeal  of  the  christians,  who  voluntarily  threw 
themselves  into  the  hands  of  the  magistrates.  Some 
of  these  were  persons  oppressed  by  poverty  and  debts, 
who  blindly  sought  to  terminate  a  miserable  existence 
by  a  glorious  death.  Others  were  allured  by  the  hope 
that  a  short  confinement  would  expiate  the  sins  of  a 
whole  life;  and  others  again  were  actuated  by  the  less 
honourable  motive  of  deriving  a  plentiful  subsistence, 
and  perhaps  a  considerable  profit,  from  the  alms 
which  the  charity  of  the  faithful  bestowed  on  the  pri- 
soners.2 After  the  church  had  triumphed  over  all  her 
enemies,  the  interest  as  well  as  vanity  of  the  captives 
prompted  them  to  magnify  the  merit  of  their  respec- 
tive sufferings.  A  convenient  distance  of  time  or 
place  gave  an  ample  scope  to  the  progress  of  fiction ; 
and  the  frequent  instances  which  might  be  alleged  of 
holy  martyrs,  whose  wounds  had  been  instantly  heal- 
ed, whose  strength  had  been  renewed,  and  whose  lost 
members  had  miraculously  been  restored,  were  ex- 
tremely convenient  for  the  purpose  of  removing  every 
difficulty,  and  of  silencing  every  objection.  The  most 
extravagant  legends,  as  they  conduced  to  the  honour 
of  the  church,  were  applauded  by  the  credulous  mul- 
titude, countenanced  by  the  power  of  the  clergy,  and 
attested  by  the  suspicious  evidence  of  ecclesiastical 
history. 

The  vague  descriptions  of  exile  and  Number  of 
imprisonment,  of  pain  and  torture,  are  so  martyrs, 
easily  exaggerated  or  softened  by  the  pencil  of  an  art- 
ful orator,  that  we  are  naturally  induced  to  inquire  in- 
to a  fact  of  a  more  distinct  and  stubborn  kind  ;  the 
number  of  persons  who  suffered  death  in  consequence 
of  the  edicts  published  by  Diocletian,  his  associates, 
and  his  successors.  The  recent  legendaries  record 
whole  armies  and  cities,  which  were  at  once  swept 
away  by  the  undistinguishing  rage  of  persecution. 
The  more  ancient  writers  content  themselves  with 
pouring  out  a  liberal  effusion  of  loose  and  tragical  in- 
vectives, without  condescending  to  ascertain  the  pre- 
cise number  of  those  persons  who  were  permitted  to 
seal  with  their  blood  their  belief  of  the  gospel.  From 
the  history  of  Eusebius,  it  may  however  be  collected, 
that  only  nine  bishops  were  punished  with  death  ; 
and  we  are  assured,  by  his  particular  enumeration  of 
the  martyrs  of  Palestine,  that  no  more  than  ninety- 
two  christians  were  entitled  to  that  honourable 1  ap- 


Palestine,  and  commanded  that  they  should  be  put  to  the  severest 
labor.  Four  of  them  whom  he  commanded  to  abjure  their  faith, 
refusing,  were  burnt  alive.  (Eusebius  De  Mart,  Palest,  chap.  13. — 
O.] 

j  Euseb.  de  Martyr.  Palestin.  c.  13. 

i  Augustin.  Collat.  Carthagin.  Dei,  iii.  c.  13.  ap.  Tillemont.  Me- 
moires Ecclesiastiqnes,  torn.  v.  part.  i.  p.  46.  The  controversy  with 
the  Donatists  has  reflected  some,  though  perhaps  a  partial,  light  on 
the  history  of  the  African  church. 

a  [This  estimate  is  marie  according  to  the  account  of  the  martyrs, 
whom  Eusebius  mentions  by  name,  but  he  alludes  to  a  much  greater 
number.  Thus  the  ninth  and  tenth  chapters  of  his  work  are  entitled  .* 
Concerning  Antoninus  Zebinus.  Germanus,  and  other  Martyrs; 
Concerning  Peter,  Monachus,  Asclepius  Marcionitas,  and  other  Mar- 
tyrs. Speaking  of  those  who  suffered  under  Diocletian,  he  says,  I 
will  relate  the  death  of  only  one  of  them,  that  from  this  my  readers 
may  imagine  what  the  remainder  suffered.  (Hist.  Eccles.  lib.  viii. 
chap.  6.)  Dodwell  made,  before  Gibbon,  this  estimate,  and  these 
objections,  but  Ruinart  (  Act.  Mart.  Pref.  p.  24.  et  seq.)  has  replied 
to  him  in  a  decisive  manner.  Nobis  constat  Eusehium  in  historia 
infinitos  passim  martyres  admisisse  quamvis  revera  paucorum  no- 
mina  recensuerit.  Nec  alium  Eusebii  interpretem  quam  ipsummet 
Eusehium  proferimus  qui  (lib.  iii.  c.  23.)  ait  sub  Trajano  plurimos 
ex  fidelihus  martyrii  certamen  subiisse  (lib.  v.  init.)  Sub  Antonino 
et  Vero  innumerabiles  prope  martyres  per  universum  orbem  eniluis- 
se  affirmat  (lib.  vi.  cap.  1.)  Severum  persecntionem  concitasse  re- 
fert,  in  qua  per  omnes  ubique  locorum  ccclesias,  ah  athletis  pro  pie- 
tate  certantihus  Ulustria  confecta  fuerunt  martyria,  sic  de  Decii,  sic 
de  Valcriani  persecutionibus  loquitur,  qu.-e  non  Dodwelli  faveant 
conjectationibus  judicet  a-quus  lector.  Even  in  the  persecutions 
which  Gibbon  has  represented  as  much  more  mild  than  that  of  Dio- 
cletian, the  number  of  martyrs  appears  much  greater  than  that  to 
which  he  limits  this  last  persecution,  and  this  number  is  proved 
correct  by  incontestable  records.  I  will  cite  one  of  them  only  as  an 
example:  we  find  among  the  letters  of  St.  Cyprian,  a  letter  from 
Lucianusto  Celerinns.  written  in  the  depths  nf  a  prison,  in  which  he 
mentions  seventeen  of  his  brethren  who  had  died  ;  some  in  the  quar 
ries,  some  while  suffering  tortures,  some  of  hunger  in  dungeons.  Jus- 
si  sumus,sayshe,  secundum  pwceplum  impcratoris,  fame  et  siti  nccar 
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pellation.b  As  we  are  unacquainted  with  the  degree  of 
episcopal  zeal  and  courage  that  prevailed  at  that 
time,  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  draw  any  useful  infer- 
ences from  the  former  of  these  facts  :  but  the  latter 
may  serve  to  justify  a  very  important  and  probable 
conclusion.  According  to  the  distribution  of  Ro- 
man provinces,  Palestine  may  be  considered  as  the 
sixteenth  part  of  the  eastern  empire:0  and  since  there 
were  some  governors,  who  from  a  real  or  affected 
clemency  had  preserved  their  hands  unstained  with 
the  blood  of  the  faithful/  it  is  reasonable  to  believe, 
that  the  country  which  had  given  birth  to  Christianity, 
produced  at  least  the  sixteenth  part  of  the  martyrs 
who  suffered  death  within  the  dominions  of  Galerius 
and  Maximin  :  the  whole  might  consequently  amount 
to  about  fifteen  hundred,  a  number  which,  if  it  is 
equally  divided,  between  the  ten  years  of  the  persecu- 
tion, will  allow  an  annual  consumption  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  martyrs.  Allotting  the  same  proportion  to 
the  provinces  of  Italy,  Africa,  and  perhaps  Spain, 
where,  at  the  end  of  two  or  three  years,  the  rigour  of 
the  penal  laws  was  either  suspended  or  abolished,  the 
multitude  of  christians  in  the  Roman  empire,  on 
whom  a  capital  punishment  was  inflicted  by  a  judi- 
cial sentence,  will  be  reduced  to  somewhat  less  than 
two  thousand  persons.  Since  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  the  christians  were  more  numerous,  and  their 
enemies  more  exasperated,  in  the  time  of  Diocletian, 
than  they  had  ever  been  in  any  former  persecution, 
this  probable  and  moderate  computation  may  teach  us 
to  estimate  the  number  of  primitive  saints  and  martyrs 
who  sacrificed  their  lives  for  the  important  purpose  of 
introducing  Christianity  into  the  world. 

Conclusion  ^e  sna^  conclude  this  chapter  by  a 
melancholy  truth,  which  obtrudes  itself 
on  the  reluctant  mind  ;  that  even  admitting,  without 
hesitation  or  inquiry,  all  that  history  has  recorded,  or 
devotion  has  feigned,  on  the  subject  of  martyrdoms,  it 
must  still  be  acknowledged,  that  the  christians,  in  the 
course  of  their  intestine  dissensions,  have  inflicted  far 
greater  severities  on  each  other,  than  they  had  experi- 
enced from  the  zeal  of  infidels.  During  the  ages  of 
ignorance  which  followed  the  subversion  of  the  Ro- 
man empire  in  the  west,  the  bishops  of  the  imperial 
city  extended  their  dominion  over  the  laity  as  well  as 
clergy  of  the  Latin  church.  The  fabric  of  superstition 
which  they  had  erected,  and  which  might  long  have 
defied  the  feeble  efforts  of  reason,  was  at  length  as- 
saulted by  a  crowd  of  daring  fanatics,  who  from  the 
twelfth  to  the  sixteenth  century,  assumed  the  popular 
character  of  reformers.    The  church  of  Rome  defend- 


et  reclusi  sumus  in  dunlins  cellis  ita  at  nos  nfficerent  fame  ct  siti  et 
ignis  vapore.    (Ca-c.Cypr.  Epist.  xxii.) — O.] 

b  Eusebius  de  Martyr.  Palestin.  c.  13.  He  closes  Ilis  narration  by 
assuring  us,  that  these  were  the  martyrdom"!  inflicted  in  Palestine, 
during  the  whole  course  of  the  persecution.  The  fifth  chapter  of  his 
eighth  book,  which  relates  to  the  province  of  Thehais  in  Egypt,  may 
seem  to  contradict  our  moderate  computation  ;  but  it  will  only  lead  us 
to  admire  the  artful  management  of  the  historian.  Choosing  for  the 
scene  of  the  most  exquisite  cruelty  the  most  remote  and  sequcsiered 
country  of  the  Roman  empire,  he  relates,  that  in  Thehais  from  ten 
to  one  hundred  persons  had  frequently  suffered  martyrdom  in  the 
same  day.  But  when  he  proceeds  to  mention  his  own  journey  into 
Egypt,  his  language  insensibly  becomes  more  cautious  and  moderate. 
Instead  of  a  large  bul  definite  number,  he  speaks  of  many  christians  ; 
tVx.<*n$)  and  most  artfully  selects  two  ambiguous  words  (irTog^Tx/tev, 
and  »fffljKfi»»Tii(.)  which  may  Signify  either  what  be  had  seen  or 
what  he  had  heard  :  either  the  expectation,  or  the  execution,  of  the 
punishment.  [Those  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  consult  the  origi- 
nal, will  see  that  if  the  word  u5roj»£iv*VT«s  can  there  be  taken  lor  the 
expectation  of  punishment,  the  passace  can  have  no  meaning,  and 
must  become  absurd  —  G.]  Having  thus  provi  ied  a  secure  evasion, 
he  commits  the  equivocal  passage  to  his  readers  and  translators; 
justly  conceiving  that  their  piety  would  induce  them  to  prefer  ihe 
most  favourable  sense.  There  was.  perhaps,  some  malice  in  the  re- 
mark of  Theodorus  Metochita,  that  all,  who,  like  Eusebius,  had 
been  conversant  with  the  Egyptians,  delighted  ill  an  obscure  and  in- 
tricate style.    (See  Valesius  ad  loc.) 

c  When  Palestine  was  divided  into  three,  the  prefecture  of  the 
East  contained  forty  eight  provinces.  As  the  ancient  distinctions 
of  nations  were  long  sinre  abolished,  the  Romans  distributed  the 
provinces  according  to  a  general  proportion  of  their  extent  and  opu- 
ience. 

d  Ut  gloriari  possint  nullam  se  innocentiam  peremisse,  nam  et 
ipse  audivi  aliquos  gloriantes,  quia  admiuistratio  sua,  in  hac  parte, 
fuerit  incruenta.    Lactnnt.  Institut,  Divin.  v,  11. 


ed  by  violence  the  empire  which  she  had  acquired  by 
fraud  :  a  system  of  peace  and  benevolence  was  soon 
disgraced  by  proscriptions,  wars,  massacres,  and  the 
institution  of  the  holy  office.  And  as  the  reformers  were 
animated  by  the  love  of  civil  as  well  as  of  religious 
freedom,  the  catholic  princes  connected  their  own  in- 
terest with  that  of  the  clergy,  and  enforced  by  fire  and 
the  sword  the  terrors  of  spiritual  censures.  In  the 
Netherlands  alone,  more  than  one  hundred  thousand 
of  the  subjects  of  Charles  the  Fifth  are  said  to  have 
suffered  by  the  hand  of  the  executioner;  and  this  ex- 
traordinary number  is  attested  by  Grotius,e  a  man  of 
genius  and  learning,  who  preserved  his  moderation 
amidst  the  fury  of  contending  sects,  and  who  compos- 
ed the  annals  of  his  own  age  and  country,  at  a  time 
when  the  invention  of  printing  had  facilitated  the 
means  of  intelligence,  and  increased  the  danger  of  de- 
tection. If  we  are  obliged  to  submit  our  belief  to  the 
authority  of  Grotius,  it  must  be  allowed,  that  the  num- 
ber of  protestants,  who  were  executed  in  a  single  pro- 
vince and  a  single  reign,  far  exceeded  that  of  the 
primitive  martyrs  in  the  space  of  three  centuries,  and 
of  the  Roman  empire.  But  if  the  improbability  of 
the  fact  itself  should  prevail  over  the  weight  of  evi- 
dence; if  Grotius  should  be  convicted  of  exaggerat- 
ing the  merit  and  sufferings  of  the  reformers : f  we 
shall  be  naturally  led  to  inquire  what  confidence  can 
be  placed  in  the  doubtful  and  imperfect  monuments  of 
ancient  credulity;  what  degree  of  credit  can  be  assign- 
ed to  a  courtly  bishop,  and  a  passionate  declaimer, 
who,  under  the  protection  of  Constantine,  enjoyed  the 
exclusive  privilege  of  recording  the  persecutions  in- 
flicted on  the  christians  by  the  vanquished  rivals  or 
disregarded  predecessors  of  their  gracious  sovereign. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

Foundation  of  Constantinople. — Political  system  of  Con- 
stantine, and  his  successors. — Military  discipline. — 
The  palace. — The  finances. 

The  unfortunate  Licinius  was  the  last  rival  who 
opposed  the  greatness,  and  the  last  captive  who 
adorned  the  triumph,  of  Constantine.  After  a  tran- 
quil and  prosperous  reign,  the  conqueror  bequeathed 
to  his  family  the  inheritance  of  the  Roman  empire ; 
a  new  capital,  a  new  policy,  and  a  new  religion; 
and  the  innovations  which  he  established  have  been 
embraced  and  consecrated  by  succeeding  generations. 
The  age  of  the  great  Constantine  and  his  sons  is  filled 
with  important  events ;  but  the  historian  must  be  op- 
pressed by  their  number  and  variety,  unless  he  dili- 
gently separates  from  each  other  the  scenes  which  are 
connected  only  by  the  order  of  time.  He  will  describe 
the  political  institutions  that  gave  strength  and  stabili- 
ty to  the  empire,  before  he  proceeds  to  relate  the  wars 
and  revolutions  which  hastened  its  decline.  He  will 
adopt  the  division  unknown  to  the  ancients  of  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  affairs  :  the  victory  of  the  christians,  and 
their  intestine  discord,  will  supply  copious  and  dis- 
tinct materials  both  for  edification  and  scandal. 

After  the  defeat  and  abdication  of  Li-  „  .  _ 

.   .        ...        .  .     .  .    .       Design  ol  a  new 

cinius,  his  victorious  rival  proceeded  to  capital, 
lay  the  foundations  of  a  city  destined  to  A-  u-  324- 
reign  in  future  times,  the  mistress  of  the  east,  and  to 
survive  the  empire  and  religion  of  Constantine.  The 
motives,  whether  of  pride  or  of  policy,  which  first 
induced  Diocletian  to  withdraw  himself  from  the  an- 
cient seat  of  government,  had  acquired  additional 
weight  by  the  example  of  his  successors,  and  the 
habits  of  forty  years.   Rome  was  insensibly  confound- 


c  Grot.  Annul,  de  Rebus  Belgicis,  1.  i.  p  12.  edit.  fol. 

f  Fra  Paolo  (Isloria  del  Concilio  Tridenlino,  I.  iii.).  reduces  the 
number  of  Belgic  martyrs  to  50,0fr0.  In  learning  and  moderation, 
Fra-Paolo  w.ts  not  inferior  to  Grotius.  The  priority  of  time  gives 
some  advantage  to  the  evidence  of  the  former,  which  he  loses  on  the 
oilier  hand  by  the  distance  of  Venice  from  the  Nethorlnnds. 
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ed  with  the  dependent  kingdoms  which  had  once 
acknowledged  her  supremacy ;  and  the  country  of 
the  Cassars  was  viewed  with  cold  indifference  by  a 
martial  prince,  born  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Dan- 
ube, educated  in  the  courts  and  armies  of  Asia,  and 
invested  with  the  purple  by  the  legions  of  Britain. 
The  Italians,  who  had  received  Constantine  as  their 
deliverer,  submissively  obeyed  the  edicts  which  he 
sometimes  condescended  to  address  to  the  senate  and 
people  of  Rome ;  but  they  were  seldom  honoured 
with  the  presence  of  their  new  sovereign.  During  the 
vigour  of  his  age,  Constantine,  according  to  the  various 
exigencies  of  peace  and  war,  moved  with  slow  digni- 
ty, or  with  active  diligence,  along  the  frontiers  of  his 
extensive  dominions ;  and  was  always  prepared  to 
take  the  field  either  against  a  foreign  or  a  domestic 
enemy.  But  as  he  gradually  reached  the  summit  of 
prosperity  and  the  decline  of  life,  he  began  to  medi- 
tate the  design  of  fixing  in  a  more  permanent  station 
the  strength  as  well  as  majesty  of  the  throne.  In  the 
choice  of  an  advantageous  situation,  he  preferred  the 
confines  of  Europe  and  Asia;  to  curb,  with  a  power- 
ful arm,  the  barbarians  who  dwelt  between  the  Dan- 
ube and  the  Tanais  ;  to  watch  with  an  eye  of  jealousy 
the  conduct  of  the  Persian  monarch,  who  indignantly 
supported  the  yoke  of  an  ignominious  treaty.  With 
these  views,  Diocletian  had  selected  and  embellished 
the  residence  of  Nicomedia  :  but  the  memory  of  Dio- 
cletian was  justly  abhorred  by  the  protector  of  the 
church ;  and  Constantine  was  not  insensible  to  the 
ambition  of  founding  a  city  which  might  perpetuate 
the  glory  of  his  own  name.  During  the  late  opera- 
Situation  of  tions  of  the  war  against  Licinius,  he 
Byzantium,  had  sufficient  opportunity  to  contemplate 
both  as  a  soldier  and  as  a  statesman,  the  incomparable 
position  of  Byzantium ;  and  to  observe  how  strongly 
it  was  guarded  by  nature  against  an  hostile  attack, 
whilst  it  was  accessible  on  every  side  to  the  benefits 
of  commercial  intercourse.  Many  ages  before  Con- 
stantine, one  of  the  most  judicious  historians  of  an- 
tiquity11 had  described  the  advantages  of  a  situation, 
from  whence  a  feeble  colony  of  Greeks  derived  the 
command  of  the  sea,  and  the  honours  of  a  flourishing 
and  independent  republic.b 

Description  of  If  we.  survey  Byzantium  in  the  ex- 
Constantino-  tent  which  it  acquired  with  the  august 
PLE-  name  of  Constantinople,  the  figure  of 

the  imperial  city  may  be  represented  under  that  of  an 
unequal  triangle.  The  obtuse  point,  which  advances 
towards  the  east  and  the  shores  of  Asia,  meets  and 
repels  the  waves  of  the  Thracian  Bosphorus.  The 
northern  side  of  the  city  is  bounded  by  the  harbour; 
and  the  southern  is  washed  by  the  Propontis,  or  sea 
of  Marmara.  The  basis  of  the  triangle  is  opposed  to 
the  west,  and  terminates  the  continent  of  Europe.  But 
the  admirable  form  and  division  of  the  circumjacent 
land  and  water  cannot,  without  a  more  ample  explana- 
tion, be  clearly  or  sufficiently  understood. 
The  Bos  horus  ^e  wm(*m?  channel  through  which 
e_  usplorus-  the  waters  of  the  Euxine  flow  with  a 
rapid  and  incessant  course  towards  the  Mediterra- 
nean, received  the  appellation  of  Bosphorus,  a  name 
not  less  celebrated  in  the  history,  than  in  the  fables, 
of  antiquity/  A  crowd  of  temples  and  of  votive  al- 
tars profusely  scattered  along  its  steep  and  woody 

a  Polybius,  f.  iv.  p.  -12:'..  edit.  Casauhou.  Up  observes  that  the 
peace  of  the  Byzantines  was  frequently  disturbed,  and  the  extent 
of  their  territory  contracted,  by  the  inroads  of  the  wild  Thrarians. 

b  The  navigator  Byzas,  who  was  styled  the  son  of  Neptune,  found- 
ed the  city  656  years  before  the  christian  a-ra.  His  followers  were 
drawn  from  Argos  and  Megara.  Byzantium  was  afterwards  rebuilt 
and  fortified  by  the  Spartan  general,  Pausanias.  See  Scaliger  Ani- 
tnadvers.  nd  Euseb.  p.  81.  Durance  Consiantinopolis,  I.  L  part  i. 
rap.  15,16.  With  regard  to  the  wars  of  the  Byzantines  against 
Philip,  the  Gauls,  and  the  kings  of  Bithynia,  we  should  trust  none  but 
the  ancient  writers  who  lived  before  the  greatness  of  the  imperial 
city  had  excited  a  spirit  of  flattery  and  fiction. 

c  The  Bosphorus  has  been  very  minutely  described  by  Dionysius 
of  Byzantium,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Doinitian.  (Hudson  Geo- 
graph.  Minor,  torn,  iii.)  and  by  Gilles  or  Gyliius,  a  French  traveller 
of  the  xvith  century.  Tournefort  (Lettre  XV.)  seems  to  have  used 
his  own  eyes,  and  the  learning  of  Gyliius. 


banks,  attested  the  unskilfulness,  the  terrors,  and  the 
devotion  of  the  Grecian  navigators,  who,  after  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Argonauts,  explored  the  dangers  of  the 
inhospitable  Euxine.  On  these  banks  tradition  long 
preserved  the  memory  of  the  palace  of  Phineus,  in- 
fested by  the  obscene  harpies;"1  and  of  the  sylvan 
reign  of  Amycus,  who  defied  the  son  of  Leda  to  the 
combat  of  the  cestus.e  The  straits  of  the  Bosphorus 
are  terminated  by  the  Cyanean  rocks,  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  description  of  the  poets,  had  once  floated 
on  the  face  of  the  waters ;  and  were  destined  by  the 
gods  to  protect  the  entrance  of  the  Euxine  against  the 
eye  of  profane  curiosity/  From  the  Cyanean  rocks 
to  the  point  and  harbour  of  Byzantium,  the  winding 
length  of  the  Bosphorus  extends  about  sixteen  miles,* 
and  its  most  ordinary  breadth  may  be  computed  at 
about  one  mile  and  a  half.  The  neiv  castles  of  Eu- 
rope and  Asia  are  constructed,  on  either  continent, 
upon  the  foundations  of  two  celebrated  temples,  of 
Serapis  and  of  Jupiter  Urius.  The  old  castles,  a  work 
of  the  Greek  emperors,  command  the  narrowest  part 
of  the  channel,  in  a  place  where  the  opposite  banks 
advance  within  five  hundred  paces  of  each  other. 
These  fortresses  were  destroyed  and  strengthened  by 
Mahomet  the  second,  when  he  meditated  the  siege  of 
Constantinople;11  but  the  Turkish  conqueror  was  most 
probably  ignorant,  that  near  two  thousand  years  be- 
fore his  reign,  Darius  had  chosen  the  same  situation 
to  connect  the  two  continents  by  a  bridge  of  boats.' 
At  a  small  distance  from  the  old  castles  we  discover 
the  little  town  of  Chrysopolis,  or  Scutari,  which  may 
almost  be  considered  as  the  Asiatic  suburb  of  Con- 
stantinople. The  Bosphorus,  as  it  begins  to  open 
into  the  Propontis,  passes  between  Byzantium  and 
Chalcedon.  The  latter  of  those  cities  was  built  by 
the  Greeks,  a  few  years  before  the  former;  and  the 
blindness  of  its  founders,  who  overlooked  the  supe- 
rior advantages  of  the  opposite  coast,  has  been  stig- 
matized by  a  proverbial  expression  of  contempt.* 

d  There  are  very  few  conjectures  so  happy  as  that  of  Le  Clerc, 
(Bihliolheque  Universelle,  torn.  i.  p.  148.)  who  supposes  that  the  har- 
pies were  only  locusts.  The  Syriac  or  Phoenician  name  of  those  in- 
sects, their  noisy  flight,  the  stench  and  devastation  which  they  occa- 
sion, and  the  north  wind  which  drives  them  into  the  sea,  all  contri- 
bute to  form  the  striking  resemblance. 

e  The  residence  of  Amycus  was  in  Asia  between  the  old  and  the 
new  castles,  at  a  place  called  Laurus  Insana.  That  of  Phineus  was 
in  Europe,  near  the  village  of  Mauromole  and  the  Black  Sea.  See 
Gyliius  de  Bosph.  1.  ii.  c.  23.    Tournefort,  Lettre  XV. 

[Amycus  reigned  in  Bebrycia,  afterwards  called  Bithynia.  He 
was  the  inventor  of  the  gauntlet,  of  which  he  made  use  in  boxing. 
(Clement  of  Alexandria  Stromates,  lib  i.  p.  363.)  "  When  the  Argo- 
nauts arrived  in  his  kingdom,  he  presented  himself  before  them,  and 
asked  if  any  one  of  them  would  contend  with  him.  Pollux  accepted 
the  challenge,  and  killed  him  by  a  stroke  upon  the  neck.  (Biblio- 
theque  d'Apollodore  lib.  i.  §  20.  version  of  M.  Clavier.)  Epicharmus 
and  Pisa  Oder  say  that  Pollux  did  not  kill  Amycus,  but  subdued  and 
hound  him — and  he  is  thus  represented  upon  a  funeral  vase  given  by 
Winckelman.  (Hist,  de  l'Art.  plate  18.  edition  of  1789,  in  octavo") 
Theocritus,  who  gives  a  detailed  account  of  the  combat.  (Id.  22.) 
says  that  Pollux  did  not  kill  him,  but  made  him  promise  never  more 
to  maltreat  strangers  who  should  pass  through  his  dominions.  Nice- 
phorus  Callistus  (Hist.  Eccl.  b.  viii.  cil.  50.)  relates  an  ancient  tradition 
which  is  worthy  of  attention.  The  Argonauts  havingarrived  in  Be- 
brycia, began  to  ravage  it,  but  Amycus  with  his  subjects,  attacked 
them  and  put  them  to  flight.  They  iook  refuge  in  a  very  thick  forest, 
from  which  they  dared  not  venture  forth  till  one  of  the  celestial  deities 
in  the  form  of  a  man  with  the  wings  of  the  eagle,  appeared  to  them 
and  promised  them  the  victory.  They  then  marched  against  Amycus, 
challenged  histroops,  and  killed  him.  Upon  the  battle-field,  in  com- 
memoration of  the  victory,  they  built  a  temple,  which  they  named 
Sosthenium, because  they  had  there  recovered  their  courage,  and  they 
also  erected  a  statue  to  the  divinity  who  appeared  to  them.  Con- 
stantine afterwards  converted  it  into  the  church  of  the  archangel 
Michael.  (Notes  of  M.  Clavier  upon  Apollod.  note  88.  p.  175.) — <?.] 

f  The  (ieception  was  occasioned  by  several  pointed  rocks  alter- 
nately covered  and  abandoned  by  the  waves.  At  present  there  are 
two  small  islands,  one  towards  either  shore  :  that  of  Europe  is  distin- 
guished by  the  column  of  Pompey. 

g  The  ancients  computed  one  hundred  and  twenty  stadia,  or  fifteen 
Roman  miles.  They  measured  only  from  the  new  castles,  but  they 
carried  the  straits  as  far  as  the  town  of  Chalcedon. 

h  Ducas.  Hist.  c.  34.  Eeunclavius  Hist.  Turcia  Musnlinanica,  1. 
xv.  p.  577.  Under  the  Greek  empire  these  castles  were  used  as 
stale  prisens,  under  the  tremendous  name  of  Lethe,  or  towers  of 
oblivion. 

i  Darius  engraved  in  Greek  and  Assyrian  letters,  on  two  marble 
columns,  the  names  of  his  subject  nations,  and  the  amazing  num- 
bers of  his  land  and  sea  forces.  The  Byzantines  afterwards  trans- 
ported these  columns  into  the  city,  and  used  them  for  the  altars  of 
their  tutelar  deities.    Herodotus.  I.  iv.  c.  87. 

k  Namque  artissimo  inter  Europam  Asiamquc  divortio  Byzantium 
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The  harbour  of  Constantinople,  which 
may  be  considered  as  an  ami  of  the 
Bosphorus,  obtained  in  a  very  remote  period,  the  de- 
nomination of  the  Golden  Horn.  The  curve  which  it 
describes  might  be  compared  to  the  horn  of  a  stag, 
or  as  it  should  seem,  with  more  propriety,  to  that  of 
an  ox.1  The  epithet  of  golden  was  expressive  of  the 
riches  which  every  wind  wafted  from  the  most  dis- 
tant countries  into  the  secure  and  capacious  port  of 
Constantinople.  The  river  Lycus,  formed  by  the  con- 
flux of  two  little  streams,  pours  into  the  harbour  a 
perpetual  supply  of  fresh  water,  which  serves  to 
cleanse  the  bottom,  and  to  invite  the  periodical  shoals 
of  fish  to  seek  their  retreat  in  that  convenient  recess. 
As  the  vicissitudes  of  tides  are  scarcely  felt  in  those 
seas,  the  constant  depth  of  the  harbour  allows  goods 
to  be  landed  on  the  quays  without  the  assistance  of 
boats ;  and  it  has  been  observed,  that  in  many  places 
the  largest  vessels  may  rest  their  prows  against  the 
houses,  while  their  sterns  are  floating  in  the  water.m 
From  the  mouth  of  the  Lycus  to  that  of  the  harbour, 
this  arm  of  the  Bosphorus  is  more  than  seven  miles 
in  length.  The  entrance  is  about  five  hundred  yards 
broad,  and  a  strong  chain  could  be  occasionally  drawn 
across  it,  to  guard  the  port  and  city  from  the  attack  of 
an  hostile  navy." 

,_.    „      ..         Between  the  Bosphorus  and  the  Hel- 

Phc  Pronouns.  r 

lespont,  the  shores  of  Europe  and  Asia 
receding  on  either  side  enclose  the  sea  of  Marmara, 
which  was  known  to  the  ancients  by  the  denomination 
of  Propontis.  The  navigation  from  the  issue  of  the 
Bosphorus  to  the  entrance  of  the  Hellespont  is  about 
one  hundred  and  twenty  miles.  Those  who  steer  their 
westward  course  through  the  middle  of  the  Propontis, 
may  at  once  descry  the  highlands  of  Thrace  and  Bithy- 
nia,  and  never  lose  sight  of  the  lofty  summit  of  Mount 
Olympus,  covered  with  eternal  snows."  They  leave 
on  the  left  a  deep  gulf,  at  the  bottom  of  which  Nico- 
media  was  seated,  the  imperial  residence  of  Diocle- 
tian; and  they  pass  the  small  islands  of  Cyzicus  and 
Proconnesus  before  they  cast  anchor  at  Gallipoli; 
where  the  sea,  which  separates  Asia  from  Europe,  is 
again  contracted  into  a  narrow  channel. 
The  Helios  ont  '^'ne  geographers  who  with  the  most 
skilful  accuracy  have  surveyed  the  form 
and  extent  of  the  Hellespont,  assign  about  sixty  miles 
for  the  winding  course,  and  about  three  miles  for  the 
ordinary  breadth  of  those  celebrated  straits. p  But  the 
narrowest  part  of  the  channel  is  found  to  the  north- 
ward of  the  old  Turkish  castles  between  the  cities  of 
Cestus  and  Abydus.  It  was  here  that  the  adventurous 
Leander  braved  the  passage  of  the  flood  for  the  pos- 
session of  his  mistress.'    It  was  here  likewise,  in  a 


place  where  the  distance  between  the  opposite  banks 
cannot  exceed  five  hundred  paces,r  that  Xerxes  im- 
posed a  stupendous  bridge  of  boats,  for  the  purpose 
of  transporting  into  Europe  an  hundred  and  seventy 
myriads  of  barbarians.5  A  sea  contracted  within  such 
narrow  limits,  may  seem  but  ill  to  deserve  the  singu- 
lar epithet  of  broad,  which  Homer,  as  well  as  Or- 
pheus, has  frequently  bestowed  on  the  Hellespont. 
But  our  ideas  of  greatness  are  of  a  relative  nature  :  the 
traveller,  and  especially  the  poet,  who  sailed  along  the 
Hellespont,  who  pursued  the  windings  of  the  stream, 
and  contemplated  the  rural  scenery,  which  appeared  on 
every  side  to  terminate  the  prospect,  insensibly  lost 
the  remembrance  of  the  sea;  and  his  fancy  painted 
those  celebrated  straits  with  all  the  attributes  of  a 
mighty  river  flowing  with  a  swift  current,  in  the  midst 
of  a  woody  and  inland  country,  and  at  length,  through 
a  wide  mouth,  discharging  itself  into  the  JEgean  or 
Archipelago.'  Ancient  Troy,"  seated  on  an  eminence 
at  the  foot  of  mount  Ida,  overlooked  the  mouth  of  the 
Hellespont,  which  scarcely  received  an  accession  of 
waters  from  the  tribute  of  those  immortal  rivulets  the 
Simois  and  Scamander.  The  Grecian  camp  had 
stretched  twelve  miles  along  the  shore  from  the  Si- 
gaean  to  the  Rhaetean  promontory  ;  and  the  flanks  of 
the  army  were  guarded  by  the  bravest  chiefs  who 
fought  under  the  banners  of  Agamemnon.  The  first 
of  those  promontories  was  occupied  by  Achilles  with 
his  invincible  Myrmidons,  and  the  dauntless  Ajax 
pitched  his  tents  on  the  other.  After  Ajax  had  fallen 
a  sacrifice  to  his'disappointed  pride,  and  to  the  ingrati- 
tude of  the  Greeks,  his  sepulchre  was  erected  on  the 
ground  where  he  had  defended  the  navy  against  the 
rage  of  Jove  and  of  Hector ;  and  the  citizens  of  the 
rising  town  of  Rhaeteum  celebrated  his  memory  with 
divine  honours.'  Before  Constantine  gave  a  just  pre- 
ference to  the  situation  of  Byzantium,  he  had  conceived 
the  design  of  erecting  the  seat  of  empire  on  this  cele- 
brated spot,  from  whence  the  Romans  derived  their 
fabulous  origin.  The  extensive  plain  which  lies  below 
ancient  Troy,  towards  the  Rhaetean  promontory  and 
the  tomb  of  Ajax,  was  first  chosen  for  his  new  capital , 
and  though  the  undertaking  was  soon  relinquished,  the 
stately  remains  of  unfinished  walls  and  towers  attracted 
the  notice  of  all  who  sailed  through  the  straits  of  the 
Hellespont." 


in  extrema  Europa  posuere  Gra?ci,  quilnis,  Pythium  ApollinenLCon- 
sulentihiis  iibj  conderent  urbem,  reddilum  omentum  est,  qusererent, 
scdem  citeorum  terris  adversam.  Ea  ambage  Chalccdonii  tnonstra- 
hantur,  quod  priores  illuc  advecti,  pra?visa  locorum  utilitate  pejora 
legisscnt.    Tacit.  Annal.  xii.  62. 

1  Strabo.  I.  x.  p.  492.  Most  of  t lie  antlers  are  now  broke  off ;  or, 
to  speak  less  figuratively,  most  of  the  recesses  of  the  harbour  are 
filled  up.    See  Gill,  de  Rosphoro  Thracio,  1.  i.  c.  5. 

m  Prncopius  de  vEdificiis,  I.  i.  c.  5.  liis  description  is  confirmed  by 
modern  travellers.  See  Thevenot,  part  i.  1.  i.  c.  15.  Toumefort. 
Lettre  xii.   Niehuhr,  Voyage  d'Arabie,  p.  22. 

n  See  Ducange,  C.  P.  I.  i.  part.  i.  c.  10.  and  his  Observations  sur 
Villchardouin,  p.  289.  The  chain  was  drawn  from  the  Acropolis 
near  the  modern  Kiosk,  to  the  tower  of  Galata ;  and  was  supported 
at  convenient  distances  by  large  wooden  piles. 

o  Thevenot  (Voyages  au  Levant,  part.  i.  1.  i.  c.  14.)  contracts  the 
measure  to  125  small  Greek  miles.  Belon  (Observations,  1.  ii.  c.  1.) 
gives  a  good  description  of  the  Propontis,  but  contents  himself  with 
the  vague  expression  of  one  day  and  one  night's  sail.  When  San- 
dys (Travels,  p.  21.)  talks  of  15(1  furlongs  in  length,  as  well  as 
breadth,  we  can  only  suppose  some  mistake  of  the  press  in  the  text 
of  that  judicious  traveller. 

p  See  an  admirable  dissertation  of  M.  d'Anville  upon  the  Helles- 
pont or  Dardanelles,  in  the  Memoires  de  I'Academie des  Inscriptions, 
torn,  xxviii.  p.  318— 34G.  Yet  even  that  ingenious  geographer  is  too 
fond  of  supposing  new.  and  perhaps  imaginary  measures,  for  the 
purpose  of  rendering  ancient  writers  as  accurate  as  himself.  The 
stadia- employed  by  Herodotus  in  the  description  of  Hie  Luxine,  the. 
Bospliorus,  Ar'c,  (I.  iv.c.85.)  must  undoubtedly  be  all  of  the  same  spe- 
cies; but  it  seems  impossible  to  reconcile  them  either  with  truth  or 
with  each  other. 

q  The  oblique  distance  between  Scstus  and  Abydus  was  thirty 
stadia.   The  improbable  tale  of  Hero  and  Leander  is  exposed  by  M. 


Mabudel.  but  is  defended  on  the  authority  of  poets  and  medals  by  M. 
de  la  Nauze.  See  the  Academie  des  Inscriptions,  torn.  vii.  Hist.  p. 
74.  Mem.  240. 

r  [Gibbon  does  not  make  the  nearest  shores  of  the  Hellespont, 
more  distant  from  each  other  than  are  those  of  the  lios-phorus,  yet 
all  the  ancients  speak  of  this  last  passage  as  being  broader  than  the 
other.  They  agree  in  giving  it  7  stadia, or  875  paces,  in  the  narrow- 
est part.  (Herodotus  in  Melpom.  chap,  go  ;  I'olymn,  chap.  34i  Stra- 
bo, p.  591  ;  Pliny.  I.  iv.  chap.  13.)  It  is  singular  that  Gibbon,  who, 
in  the  fifteenth  note  upon  this  chapter  reproaches  D'Anville  niih 
bein"  too  fond  of  new  find  imaginary  measures,  lias  heie  adopted  the 
very'same  measure  of  the  stadium  which  D'Anville  has  given.  It 
was  the  opinion  of  this  great  geographer,  that  the  ancient  stadium 
was  equal  to  tifly-one  toises,  and  he  applies  this  measure  in  giving 
the  dimensions  of  Babylon.  Now,  seven  of  these  stadia  are  nearly 
equivalent  to  five  hundred  paces;  7  stadia,  2142  feet;  5(H)  paces, 
"133  feet  5  inches.  (See  the  Geogr.  of  Herodotus,  by  Rennell,  p.  121. 
—03 

s  See  the  seventh  book  of  Herodotus,  who  has  erected  an  elegant 
trophy  to  his  own  fame  and  10  lliat  of  his  country.  The  review  ap- 
pears to  have  been  made  with  tolerable  accuracy  ;  but  the  vanity, 
firs!  of  the  Persians,  and  afterwards  of  the  Greeks,  was  interested  io 
magnify  the  armament  and  the  victory.  I  should  much  doubt 
whether  the  invaders  have  ever  outnumbered  the  men  of  any  coun- 
try which  they  attacked. 

t  See  Wood's  Observations  on  Homer,  p.  320.  I  have  with  plea- 
sure, selected  this  remark  from  an  author  who  in  general  seems  to 
have  disappointed  the  expectation  of  the  public  as  a  critic,  and  still 
more  as  a  traveller.  He  had  visited  the  hanks  of  the  Hellespont ;  he 
had  read  Strabo;  he  ought  to  have  consulted  the  Reman  itineraries; 
how  was  it  possible  for  him  to  confound  Ilium  and  Alexandria 
Troas.  (Observations,  p.  340.341.)  two  cities  which  were  sixteen 
miles  distant  from  each  other  ? 

u  Demetrius  of  Scepsis  wrote  sixty  books  on  thirty  lines  of  Ho- 
mer's catalogue.  The  xiiith  book  of  Strabo  is  sufficient  for  our  cu- 
riosity. ,  .  . 

v  Strabo.  1.  xiii.  p.  595.  The  disposition  of  the  ships  which  were 
drawn  upon  dry  land,  and  the  posts  of  Ajax  and  Achilles,  are  very 
clearly  described  by  Homer.    See  Iliad  ix.  220. 

i  Zosini.  1.  ii.  p.  105.  Sozomen,  I.  ii.  c.  3.  Theophancs,  p.  18. 
Nicephorus  Callisius,  1.  vii.  p.  -I?.  Zonaras.  torn.  ii.  I.  (HI.  p.  S. 
Zosimns  places  the  new  cilv  between  Ilium  and  Alexandria,  but  tins 
apparent  difference  may  he  reconciled  by  the  lar^e  extent  of  its  cir- 
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THE  DECLINE  AND  FALL 


Chap.  XVII. 


Advantages  of  We  are  at  present  qualified  to  view  the 
Constantinople,  ad  vantageous  position  of  Constantinople; 
which  appears  to  have  been  formed  by  nature  for  the 
centre  and  capital  of  a  great  monarchy.  Situated  in 
the  forty-first  degree  of  latitude,  the  imperial  city  com- 
manded, from  her  seven  hills,"  the  opposite  shores 
of  Europe  and  Asia;  the  climate  was  healthy  and 
temperate,  the  soil  fertile,  the  harbour  secure  and  ca- 
pacious; and  the  approach  on  the  side  of  the  continent 
was  of  small  extent  and  easy  defence.  The  Bosphorus 
and  the  Hellespont  may  be  considered  as  the  two  gates 
of  Constantinople ;  and  the  prince  who  possessed 
those  important  passages  could  always  shut  them 
against  a  naval  enemy,  and  open  them  to  the  fleets  of 
commerce.  The  preservation  of  the  eastern  provinces 
may,  in  some  degree,  be  ascribed  to  the  policy  of  Con- 
stantine,  as  the  barbarians  of  the  Euxine,  who  in  the 
preceding  a<re  had  poured  their  armaments  into  the 
heart  of  the  Mediterranean,  soon  desisted  from  the  exer- 
cise of  piracy,  and  despaired  of  forcing  this  insurmoun- 
table barrier.  When  the  gates  of  the  Hellespont  and 
Bosphorus  were  shut,  the  capital  still  enjoyed  within 
their  spacious  enclosure,  ever}"  production  which  could 
supply  the  wants,  or  gratify  the  luxury,  of  its  numer- 
ous inhabitants.  Tbe  sea-coasts  of  Thrace  and  Bithy- 
nia,  which  languish  under  the  weight  of  Turkish 
oppression,  still  exhibit  a  rich  prospect  of  vineyards, 
of  gardens,  and  of  plentiful  harvests  ;  and  tbe  Propontis 
has  ever  been  renowned  for  an  inexhaustible  store  of 
the  most  exquisite  fish,  that  are  taken  in  their  stated 
seasons,  without  skill,  and  almost  without  labour.1 
But  when  the  passages  of  the  straits  were  thrown  open 
for  trade,  they  alternately  admitted  the  natural  and 
artificial  riches  of  the  north  and  south,  of  the  Euxine, 
and  of  the  Mediterranean.  Whatever  rude  commodities 
were  collected  in  the  forests  of  Germany  and  Seythia, 
as  far  as  the  sources  of  the  Tanais  and  the  Borys- 
thenes  ;  whatsoever  was  manufactured  by  the  skill  of 
Europe  or  Asia  ;  the  corn  of  Egypt,  and  the  gems  and 
spices  of  the  furthest  India,  were  brought  by  the  vary- 
ing winds  into  the  port  of  Constantinople,  which  for 
many  ages,  attracted  the  commerce  of  the  ancient 
world. a 

Foundation  of  The  prospect  of  beauty,  of  safety,  and 
the  city.  0f  wealth,  united  in  a  single  spot,  was 
sufficient  to  justify  the  choice  of  Constantine.  But  as 
some  decent  mixture  of  prodigy  and  fable  has,  in  every 
age,  been  supposed  to  reflect  a  becoming  majesty  on 
the  origin  of  great  cities, b  the  emperor  was  desirous  of 
ascribing  his  resolution,  not  so  much  to  the  uncertain 
counsels  of  human  policy,  as  to  the  infallible  and 
eternal  decrees  of  divine  wisdom.  In  one  of  his  laws 
he  has  been  careful  to  instruct  posterity,  that,  in  obe- 
dience to  the  commands  of  God,  he  laid  the  everlasting 
foundations  of  Constantinople  : c  and  though  he  has 
not  condescended  to  relate  in  what  manner  the  celes- 
tial inspiration  was  communicated  to  his  mind,  the 
defect  of  his  modest  silence  has  been  liberally  supplied 
by  the  ingenuity  of  succeeding  writers ;  who  describe 
the  nocturnal  vision  which  appeared  to  the  fancy  of 
Constantine,  as  he  slept  within  the  walls  of  Byzan- 
tium.   The  tutelar  genius  of  the  city,  a  venerable  ma- 

cuinference.  Before  tlie  foundation  of  Constantinople,  Thessalo- 
nica  is  mentioned  by  Cedrenns,  (p.  28:!.)  and  Sardica  by  Zonaras.  as 
the  intended  capital.  They  hotli  suppose,  with  verv  little  probabi- 
lity, that  the  emperor,  if  he  had  not  been  prevented  by  a  prodigv, 
would  have  repeated  the  misiake  of  the  blind  Chalcedonians. 

y  Pocoek's  Description  of  the  East,  vol.  ii.  part  ii.  p.  127.  His 
plan  of  t  lie  seven  hills  is  clear  and  accurate.  That  traveller  is  sel- 
dom so  satisfactory. 

i  Pee  Belon.  Observations,  c.  72—76  Amoni  a  varietv  of  differ- 
ent species,  the  pelamides.  a  sort  of  tunnves,  were  the  most  celebra- 
ted. We  may  learn  from  I'olybius,  Strabo.  and  Tacitus,  that  the 
profits  of  the  fishery  constituted  the  principal  revenue  of  Byzantium. 

a  See  the  eloquent  description  of  Busheqnius,  epistol.  i.  p.  64.  Est 
in  Europa;  habel  in  conspeeiu  Asiam,  Egyplum,  Africamquea  dex- 
tra:  qu.T  lametsi  contigns  non  sunt,  maris  tamen  navigandique 
commoditate  veluti  jungo/ntor.  A  sinistra  vero  poutus  e«t  Enxinus 
tec. 

b  n.-itur  ha>c  venia  nntiquita'i,  ut  miscendo  humana  divinis,  pri- 
mord'a  urbiuin  augustiora  facial.    T.  Liv.  in  prrtm. 

c  He  says,  in  one  of  his  laws,  pro  commoditate  urhis  quam  a?terno 
norriuc,  jiibculc  Deo,  donavuiius.  Cod.  Theodos.  1.  xiii.  lit.  v.  leg.  7. 


tron  sinking  under  the  weight  of  years  and  infirmities, 
was  suddenly  transformed  into  a  blooming  maid,  whom 
his  own  hands  adorned  with  all  the  symbols  of  im- 
perial greatness."1  The  monarch  awoke,  interpreted 
the  auspicious  omen,  and  obeyed,  without  hesitation, 
the  will  of  heaven.  The  day  which  gave  birth  to  a 
city  or  colony  was  celebrated  by  the  Romans  with 
such  ceremonies  as  had  been  ordained  by  a  generous 
superstition  ;e  and  though  Constantine  might  omit  some 
rites  which  savoured  too  strongly  of  their  pagan  origin, 
yet  he  was  anxious  to  leave  a  deep  impression  of  hope 
and  respect  on  the  minds  of  the  spectators.  On  foot, 
with  a  lance  in  his  hand,  the  emperor  himself  led  the 
solemn  procession  ;  and  directed  the  line,  which  was 
traced  as  the  boundary  of  the  destined  capital :  till  the 
growing  circumference  was  observed  with  astonish- 
ment by  the  assistants,  who,  at  length,  ventured  to 
observe,  that  he  had  already  exceeded  the  most  ample 
measure  of  a  great  city.  "  I  shall  still  advance,"  re- 
plied Constantine,  "till  he,  the  invisible  guide  who 
marches  before  me,  thinks  proper  to  stop."  f  Without 
presuming  to  investigate  the  nature  or  motives  of  this 
extraordinary  conductor,  we  shall  content  ourselves 
with  the  more  humble  task  of  describing  the  extent  and 
limits  of  'Constantinople. ' 

In  the  actual  state  of  the  city,  the  pa- 
lace and  gardens  of  the  seraglio  occupy  x.  en  ' 
the  eastern  promontory,  the  first  of  the  seven  hills,  and 
cover  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  our  own 
measure.  The  seat  of  Turkish  jealousy  and  despotism 
is  erected  on  the  foundations  of  a  Grecian  republic  ;  but 
it  may  be  supposed  that  the  Byzantines  were  tempted 
by  the  conveniency  of  the  harbour  to  extend  their  hab- 
itations on  that  side  beyond  the  modern  limits  of  the 
seraglio.  The  new  walls  of  Constantine  stretched 
from  the  port  to  the  Propontis  across  the  enlarged 
breadth  of  the  triangle,  at  the  distance  of  fifteen  stadia 
from  the  ancient  fortification  ;  and  with  the  city  of 
Byzantium  they  enclosed  five  of  tbe  seven  hills,  which 
to  the  eyes  of  those  who  approach  Constantinople, 
appear  to  rise  above  each  other  in  beautiful  order.b 
About  a  century  after  the  death  of  the  founder,  the  new 
buildings,  extending  on  one  side  up  the  harbour,  and 
on  the  other  along  the  Propontis,  already  covered  the 
narrow  ridge  of  the  sixth,  and  the  broad  summit  of  the 
seventh  hill.  The  necessity  of  protecting  those  sub- 
urbs from  the  incessant  inroads  of  the  barbarians,  en- 
gaged the  younger  Theodosius  to  surround  his  capital 
with  an  adequate  and  permanent  enclosure  of  walls.' 
From  the  eastern  promontory  to  the  golden  gate,  the 
extreme  length  of  Constantinople  was  about  three 
Roman  miles  ;k  the  circumference  measured  between 


d  The  Greeks,  Theophanes,  Cedrenus,  and  the  author  of  the  Alex- 
andrian Chronicle,  confine  themselves  to  vague  and  general  expres- 
sions. For  a  more  particular  account  of  the  vision,  we  are  obliged 
to  have  recourse  to  such  Latin  writers  as  William  of  Malmesbury. 
See  Ducanze,  C.  P.  I.  i.  p.  24,  25. 

c  See  Plutarch  in  Romul.  torn.  i.  p.  49.  edit.  Bryan.  Among  other 
ceremonies,  a  large  hole,  which  had  been  dug  for  that  purpose,  was 
filled  up  with  handfuls  of  earth,  which  each  of  the  settlers  brought 
from  the  place  of  his  birth,  and  thus  adopted  his  new  country. 

f  Philostori;ius,  1.  ii.  c.  9.  This  incident,  though  borrowed  from  a 
suspected  writer,  is  characteristic  and  probable. 

%  See  in  the  Memoires  de  1'Academie.  torn.  xxxv.  p.  747 — 758.  a 
dissertation  of  M.  d'Anville  on  the  extent  of  Constantinople.  He 
takes  the  plan  inserted  in  the  Imperium  Orientate  of  Banduri  as  the 
most  complete  ;  but,  by  a  seriesof  very  nice  observations,  he  reduces 
the  extravagant  proportion  of  the  scale,  and  instead  of  9500.  deter- 
mines the  circumference  of  the  city  as  consisting  of  about  7800  French 
toises. 

h  Codinus  Antiquitat.  Const,  p.  12.  He  assigns  tbe  church  of  St. 
Anthony  as  the  boundary  on  tbe  side  of  the  harbour.  It  is  men- 
tioned in  Ducange,  1.  iv.  c.  6;  but  I  have  tried,  without  success  to 
discover  the  exact  place  where  it  was  situated. 

i  The  new  wall  of  Theodosius  was  constructed  in  the  year  413. 
In  447  it  was  thrown  down  by  an  earthquake,  iind  rebuilt  in  three 
months  hy  the  diligence  of  the  pra-fect  Cyrus.  The  suburb  of  the 
Blacherna?  was  first  taken  into  the  city  in  the  reign  of  Heraclius. 
Ducange  Const.  1.  i.  c.  10,  11. 

k  The  measurement  is  expressed  in  the  Xotitia.  by  14,075  feel.  It 
is  reasonable  to  suppose  trial  these  were  Greek  feel ;  the  proportion 
of  which  has  been  ingeniously  determined  by  M.  d'Anville.  He 
compares  the  180  feet  with  the  70  Hashemite  cubits,  which  in  differ, 
ent  writers,  are  assigned  for  the  height  of  St.  Sophia.  Each  af 
these  cubits  was  equal  to  27  French  inches. 

[The  notitia  dignitatum  imperii,  is  a  record  of  all  the  offices  of 
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ten  and  eleven ;  and  the  surface  might  be  computed  as 
equal  to  about  two  thousand  English  acres.  It  is  im- 
possible to  justify  the  vain  and  credulous  exaggerations 
of  modern  travellers,  who  have  sometimes  stretched 
the  limits  of  Constantinople  over  the  adjacent  villages 
of  the  European,  and  even  of  the  Asiatic,  coast.1  But 
the  suburbs  of  Pera  and  Galata,  though  situate  beyond 
the  harbour,  may  deserve  to  be  considered  as  a  part  of 
the  city  ;  ra  and  this  addition  may  perhaps  authorize  the 
measure  of  a  Byzantine  historian,  who  assigns  sixteen 
Greek  (about  fourteen  Roman)  miles  for  the  circum- 
ference of  his  native  city."  Such  an  extent  may  seem 
not  unworthy  of  an  imperial  residence.  Yet  Constanti- 
nople must  yield  to  Babylon  and  Thebes,0  to  ancient 
Rome,  to  London,  and  even  to  Paris. p 
Progress  of  the  The  master  of  the  Roman  world,  who 
work-  aspired  to  erect  an  eternal  monument  of 
the  glories  of  his  reign,  could  employ  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  that  great  work  the  wealth,  the  labour,  and  all 
that  yet  remained  of  the  genius  of  obedient  millions. 
Some  estimate  may  be  formed  of  the  expense  bestow- 
ed with  imperial  liberality  on  the  foundation  of  Con- 
stantinople, by  the  allowance  of  about  two  millions 
five  hundred  thousand  pounds  for  the  construction  of 
the  walls,  the  porticoes,  and  the  aqueducts.0-  The 
forests  that  overshadowed  the  shores  of  the  Euxine, 
and  the  celebrated  quarries  of  white  marble  in  the 
little  island  of  Proconnesus,  supplied  an  inexhaustible 
stock  of  materials,  ready  to  be  conveyed,  by  the  con- 
venience of  a  short  water-carriage,  to  the  harbour  of 
Byzantium.r  A  multitude  of  labourers  and  artificers 
urged  the  conclusion  of  the  work  with  incessant  toil  : 
but  the  impatience  of  Constantine  soon  discovered, 
that,  in  the  decline  of  arts,  the  skill  as  well  as  num- 
bers of  his  architects  bore  a  very  unequal  proportion 
to  the  greatness  of  his  designs.  The  magistrates  of 
the  most  distant  provinces  were  therefore  directed  to 
institute  schools,  to  appoint  professors,  and  by  the 
hopes  of  rewards  and  privileges,  to  engage  in  the 
study  and  practice  of  architecture  a  sufficient  number 
of  ingenious  youths,  who  had  received  a  liberal  edu- 
cation." The  buildings  of  the  new  city  were  executed 
by  such  artificers  as  the  reign  of  Constantine  could 
afford  :  but  they  were  decorated  by  the  hands  of  the 


the  court  and  of  the  state,  of  the  legions,  &c.  It  resemhled  our 
court  calendar,  with  this  difference  only  that  our  calendar  names 
the  persons  in  office,  and  the  notitia  named  the  offices  only.  It  ex- 
tends from  the  lime  of  the  emperor  Theodosius.  2nd.  That  is  to  say, 
from  the  fifth  century  when  the  empire  was  already  divided  into 
eastern  and  western.  It  is  probable  that  it  was  not  then  made  for 
the  first  time,  and  that  tables  of  this  kind  existed  before. —  {?.] 

I  The  accurate  Tbevenot  (I.  i.  c.  15.)  walked  in  one  hour  and 
three  quarters  round  two  of  the  sides  of  the  triangle,  from  the  Ki- 
osk of  the  seraglio  to  the  seven  towers.  D'Anville  examines  with 
care,  and  receives  with  confidence,  this  decisive  testimony,  which 
gives  a  circumference  of  ten  or  twelve  miles.  The  extravagant 
computation  of  Tournefort  (Lettre  xi.)  of  thirty-four  or  thirty 
miles,  without  including  Scutari,  is  a  strange  departure  from  his 
usual  character. 

m  The  syca>,  or  fig-trees,  formed  the  thirteenth  region,  and  were 
very  much  embellished  by  Justinian.  It  has  since  borne  the  names 
of  Pera  and  Galata.  The  etymology  of  the  former  is  obvious ;  that 
of  the  latter  is  unknown.  See  Ducangc  Const.  1.  i.  c.  22.  and  Gyllius 
de  Byzaut,  1.  iv.  c.  10. 

□  One  hundred  and  eleven  stadia,  which  may  be  translated  into 
modern  Greek  miles  each  of  seven  stadia,  or  66U,  sometimes  only  COO 
French  toises.   See  D'Anville  Mesures  Itineraires,  p.  53. 

0  When  the  ancient  texts,  which  describe  the  size  of  Babylon  and 
Thebes,  are  settled,  the  exaggerations  reduced,  and  the  measures  as- 
certained, we  find  that  those  famous  cities  filled  the  great  but  not  in- 
credible circumference  of  ahout  twenty-five  or  thirty  miles.  Com- 
pare D'Anville  Mem.  de  l'Academie,  torn,  xxviii.  p.  235.  with  his 
Description  de  1'Egypte,  p.  201.  202. 

p  If  we  divide  Constantinople  and  Paris  into  equal  shares  of  50 
French  toises,  the  former  contains  850,  and  the  latter  1160,  of  those 
divisions. 

q  Six  hundred  centenaries,  or  sixty  thousand  pounds  weight  of 
gold.  This  sum  is  taken  from  Codinus  Antiquit.  Const,  p.  11.;  hut 
unless  that  contemptible  author  had  derived  his  information  from 
some  purer  sources,  he  would  probably  have  been  unacquainted  with 
60  obsolete  a  mode  of  reckoning. 

r  For  the  forests  of  the  Black  sea,  consult  Tournefort,  Lettre  xvi. 
for  the  marble  quarries  of  Proconnesus,  see  Strabo,  1.  xiii.  p.  588. 
The  latter  had  already  furnished  the  materials  of  the  stately  build- 
ings of  Cyzicus. 

1  See  the  Codex  Theodos.  1.  xiii.  tit.  iv.  leg.  1.  This  law  is  dated  in 
the  year  334,  and  was  addressed  to  the  prefect  of  Italy,  whose  juris- 
diction extended  over  Africa.  The  commentary  of  Godefroy,  on  the 
whole  title,  well  deserves  to  be  consulted. 
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most  celebrated  masters  of  the  age  of  Pericles  and 
Alexand-er.  To  revive  the  genius  of  Phidias  and  Ly- 
sippus,  surpassed  indeed  the  power  of  a  Roman  em- 
peror ;  but  the  immortal  productions  which  they  had 
bequeathed  to  posterity  were  exposed  without  defence 
to  the  rapacious  vanity  of  a  despot.  By  his  com- 
mands the  cities  of  Greece  and  Asia  were  despoiled  of 
their  most  valuable  ornaments.'  The  trophies  of  me- 
morable wars,  the  objects  of  religious  veneration,  the 
most  finished  statues  of  the  gods  and  heroes,  of  the 
sages  and  poets,  of  ancient  times,  contributed  to  the 
splendid  triumph  of  Constantinople ;  and  gave  occa- 
sion to  the  remark  of  the  historian  Cedrenus,"  who 
observes,  with  some  enthusiasm,  that  nothing  seemed 
wanting  except  the  souls  of  the  illustrious  men  whom 
those  admirable  monuments  were  intended  to  repre- 
sent. But  it  is  not  in  the  city  of  Constantine,  nor  in 
the  declining  period  of  an  empire,  when  the  human 
mind  was  depressed  by  civil  and  religious  slavery, 
that  we  should  seek  for  the  souls  of  Homer  and  of 
Demosthenes. 

During  the  siege  of  Byzantium,  the  Edifices 
conqueror  had  pitched  his  tent  on  the 
commanding  eminence  of  the  second  hill.  To  per- 
petuate the  memory  of  his  success,  he  chose  the  same 
advantageous  position  for  the  principal  forum ; x 
which  appears  to  have  been  of  a  circular,  or  rather  el- 
liptical, form.  The  two  opposite  entrances  formed 
triumphal  arches;  the  porticoes,  which  enclosed  it  on 
every  side,  were  filled  with  statues  ;  and  the  centre  of 
the  forum  was  occupied  by  a  lofty  column,  of  which  a 
mutilated  fragment  is  now  degraded  by  the  appella- 
tion of  the  burnt  pillar.  This  column  was  erected  on 
a  pedestal  of  white  marble  twenty  feet  high  ;  and  was 
composed  of  ten  pieces  of  porphyry,  each  of  which 
measured  about  ten  feet  in  height,  and  about  thirty- 
three  in  circumference.''  On  the  summit  of  the  pillar 
above  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  from  the  ground, 
stood  the  colossal  statue  of  Apollo.  It  was  of  bronze, 
had  been  transported  either  from  Athens  or  from  a 
town  of  Phrygia,  and  was  supposed  to  be  the  work  of 
Phidias.  The  artist  had  represented  the  god  of  day, 
or,  as  it  was  afterwards  interpreted,  the  emperor  Con- 
stantine himself,  with  a  sceptre  in  his  right  hand,  the 
globe  of  the  world  in  his  left,  and  a  crown  of  rays 
glittering  on  his  head.1  The  circus,  or  hippodrome,  was 
a  stately  building  about  four  hundred  paces  in  length, 
and  one  hundred  in  breadth.*  The  space  between  the 
two  metse  or  goals,  was  filled  with  statues  and  obe- 
lisks; and  we  may  still  remark  a  very  singular  frag- 
ment of  antiquity  ;  the  bodies  of  three  serpents  twis- 
ted into  one  pillar  of  brass.  Their  triple  heads  had 
once  supported  the  golden  tripod  which,  after  the  de- 
feat of  Xerxes,  was  consecrated  in  the  temple  of  Del- 
phi by  the  victorious  Greeks.0    The  beauty  of  the 


t  Constantinopolis  riedicatur  poene  omnium  urbium  nuditate.  Hi- 
eronym.  Chron.  p.  181.  See  Codinus,  p.  8.  9.  The  author  of  the 
Antiquitat.  Const.  I.  iii.  (apud  Banduri  Imp.  Orient,  torn.  i.  p.  41.) 
enumerates  Rome,  Sicily,  Antioch,  Athens,  and  a  long  list  of  other 
cities.  The  provinces  of  Greece  and  Asia  Minor  may  be  supposed 
to  have  yielded  the  richest  booty. 

a  Hist.  Compend  p.  309.  He  describes  the  statue,  or  rather  bust, 
of  Homer  with  a  degree  of  taste  which  plainly  indicates  that  Cedre- 
nus  copied  the  style  of  a  more  fortunate  age. 

x  Zosim.  1.  ii.  p.  106.  Chron.  Alexandrin.  vel.  Paschal,  p.  284. 
Ducange  Const.  1.  i.  c.  24.  Even  the  last  of  those  writers  seems  to 
confound  the  Forum  of  Constantine  with  the  Augusteum,  or  court 
of  the  palace.  I  am  not  satisfied  whether  I  have  properly  distin- 
guished what  belongs  to  the  one  and  the  other. 

y  The  most  tolerable  account  of  this  column  is  given  by  Pocock. 
Description  of  the  East,  vol.  ii.  part.  ii.  p.  131.  But  it  is  still  in  many 
instances  perplexed  and  unsatisfactory. 

z  Ducange  Const.  I.  i.  c.  24.  p.  76.  and  his  notes  ad  Alexiad.  p.  382. 
The  statue  of  Constantine  or  Apollo  was  thrown  down  under  the 
reign  of  Alexis  Comnenus. 

a  Tournefort  (Lettre  xii.)  computes  the  Aimeidan  at  four  hundred 
paces.  If  he  means  geometrical  paces  of  five  feet  each,  it  was  three 
hundred  toises  in  length,  about  forty  more  than  the  great  circus  of 
Rome.    See  d'Anville  Mesures  Itineraires,  p.  73. 

b  The  guardians  of  the  most  holy  relics  would  rejoice  if  they  were 
able  to  produce  such  a  chain  of  evidence  as  may  be  alleged  on  this 
occasion.  See  Banduri  ad  Antiquitat.  Const,  p.  668.  Gyllius  de  By- 
zant.  I.  ii.  c.  13.  1.  The  original  consecration  of  the  tripod  and  pillar 
in  the  temple  of  Delphi  may  be  proved  from  Herodotus  and  Pausa- 
nias.  2.  The  pagan  Zosimus  agrees  with  the  three  ecclesiastical  bis- 
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Hippodrome  has  been  long  since  defaced  by  the  rude 
hands  of  the  Turkish  conquerors ;  but,  under  the  sim- 
ilar appellation  of  Atmeidan,  it  still  serves  as  a  place 
of  exercise  for  their  horses.0  From  the  throne,  whence 
the  emperor  viewed  the  Circensian  games,  a  winding 
staircase11  descended  to  the  palace;  a  magnificent  edi- 
fice, which  scarcely  yielded  to  Rome  itself,  and  which, 
together  with  the  dependent  courts,  gardens,  and  porti- 
coes, covered  a  considerable  extent  of  ground  upon  the 
banks  of  the  Propontis  between  the  Hippodrome  and 
the  church  of  St.  Sophia. e  We  might  likewise  cele- 
brate the  baths,  which  still  retained  the  name  of  Zeux- 
ippus,  after  they  had  been  enriched,  by  the  munifi- 
cence of  Constantine,  with  lofty  columns,  various 
marbles,  and  above  threescore  statues  of  bronze/  But 
we  should  deviate  from  the  design  of  this  history,  if 
we  attempted  minutely  to  describe  the  different  build- 
ings or  quarters  of  the  city.  It  may  be  sufficient  to 
observe,  that  whatever  could  adorn  the  dignity  of  a 
great  capital,  or  contribute  to  the  benefit  or  pleasure 
of  its  numerous  inhabitants,  was  contained  within  the 
walls  of  Constantinople.  A  particular  description, 
composed  about  a  century  after  its  foundation,  enu- 
merates a  capitol  or  school  of  learning,  a  circus,  two 
theatres,  eight  public,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  three 
private,  baths,  fifty-two  porticoes,  five  granaries,  eight 
aqueducts  or  reservoirs  of  water,  four  spacious  halls 
for  the  meetings  of  the  senate  or  courts  of  justice,  four- 
teen churches,  fourteen  palaces,  and  four  thousand 
three  hundred  and  eighty-eight  houses,  which,  for 
their  size  or  beauty,  deserved  to  be  distinguished  from 
the  multitude  of  plebeian  habitations.* 

j  .  The  populousness  of  this  favoured 

opuation.    cjty  wag  tjie  next  most  serious  object  of 

the  attention  of  its  founder.  In  the  dark  ages  which 
succeeded  the  translation  of  the  empire,  the  remote 
and  the  immediate  consequences  of  that  memorable 
event  were  strangely  confounded  by  the  vanity  of  the 
Greeks,  and  the  credulity  of  the  Latins.*1  It  was  as- 
serted, and  believed,  that  all  the  noble  families  of 
Rome,  the  senate,  and  the  equestrian  order,  with  their 


lorians,  Eusehius,  Socrates,  Sozomen,  that  the  sacred  ornaments  of 
the  temple  of  Delphi  were  removed  to  Constantinople  by  the  order  of 
Constantine;  and  amon^  these  the  serpentine  pillar  of  the  Hippo- 
drome is  particularly  mentioned.  3.  All  the  European  travellers 
who  have  visited  Constantinople,  from  Buondelmonte  to  Pocock,  de- 
scribe it  in  the  same  place,  and  almost  in  the  same  manner ;  the  dif- 
ferences: between  them  are  occasioned  only  by  the  injuries  which  it 
has  sustained  from  the  Turks.  Mahomet  the  second  broke  the 
under-jaw  of  one  of  the  serpents  with  a  stroke  of  his  battle-axe.  The- 
vcnot,  I.  i.  c.  17. 

c  [In  1808  the  Janissaries  rebelling  against  the  vizier  Mustnpha 
Baraictar,  who  had  attempted  to  introduce  a  new  syftem  of  military 
organization,  besieged  and  hurnt  the  quarter  of  the  Hippodrome  oc- 
cupied by  the  palaces  of  the  viziers,  and  the  Hippodrome  was  con- 
sumed in  the  conflagration. — 6.] 

d  The  Latin  name  Cochlea  was  adopted  by  the  Greeks,  and  very 
frequently  occurs  in  the  Byzantine  history.  Ducange  Const.  I.  ii.  c. 
1.  p.  101. 

e  There  are  three  topographical  points  which  indicate  the  situation 
of  the  palace.  1.  The  staircase  which  connected  it  with  the  Hippo- 
drome or  Atmeidan.  2.  A  small  artificial  port  on  the  Propontis, 
from  whence  there  was  an  easy  ascent,  by  a  flight  of  marble  steps, 
to  the  gardens  of  the  palace.  3.  The  Augusteum  was  a  spacious 
court,  one  side  of  which  was  occuuied  by  the  front  of  the  palace,  and 
another  by  the  church  of  St.  Sophia. 

f  Zeuxippus  was  an  epithet  of  Jupiter,  and  the  baths  were  a  part 
of  old  Byzantium.  The  difficulty  of  assigning  their  true  situation 
has  not  been  felt  by  Ducange.  History  seems  to  connect  them  with 
St.  Sophia  and  the  palace  ;  but  the  original  plan  inserted  in  Banduri, 
places  them  on  the  other  side  of  the  city,  near  the  harbour.  For 
their  beauties,  see  Chron.  Paschal,  p.  285.  and  Gyllius  de  Byzant.  I. 
ii.  c.  7.  Christodorus,  (see  Antiquitat.  Const.  l.'vii.)  composed  in- 
scriptions in  verse  for  each  of  the  statues.  He  was  a  Theban  poet  in 
genius  as  well  as  in  birth  : — B;eotiim  in  crasso  jurares  aere  natum. 

c  See  the  Notitia.  Rome  only  reckoned  1780  large  houses,  domus  ; 
hut  the  word  must  have  had  a  more  dignified  signification.  No  insula: 
are  mentioned  at  Constantinople.  The  old  capital  consisted  of  424 
streets,  the  new  of  322. 

h  I.iutpraud  Legatio  ad  Imp.  Nicephorum.  p.  153.  The  modern 
Greeks  have  strangely  disfigured  the  antiquities  of  Constantinople. 
We  might  excuse  the  errors  of  the  Turkish  or  Arabian  writers;  but 
it  is  somewhat  astonishing,  that  the  Greeks,  who  had  access  to  the 
authentic  materials  preserved  in  their  own  language  should  prefer 
fiction  to  truth,  and  loose  tradition  to  genuine  history.  In  a  single 
page  of  Codlnus  we  may  detect  twelve  unpardonable  mistakes;  the 
reconciliation  of  Severus  and  Niger,  the  marriage  of  their  son  and 
daughter,  the  siege  of  Byzantium  by  the  Macedonians,  the  invasion 
of  the  Gauls,  which  recalled  Severus  to  Rome,  the  sirly  years  which 
elapsed  from  his  death  to  the  foundation  of  Constantinople,  &,c. 


innumerable  attendants,  had  followed  their  emperor  to 
the  banks  of  the  Propontis ;  that  a  spurious  race  of 
strangers  and  plebeians  was  left  to  possess  the  soli- 
tude of  the  ancient  capital ;  and  that  the  lands  of 
Italy,  long  since  converted  into  gardens,  were  at  once 
deprived  of  cultivation  and  inhabitants.'  In  the  course 
of  4l"°  history,  such  exaggerations  will  be  reduced  to 
i  just  value  :  yet,  since  the  growth  of  Constantin- 
ople cannot  be  ascribed  to  the  general  increase  of 
mankind  and  of  industry,  it  must  be  admitted,  that 
this  artificial  colony  was  raised  at  the  expense  of  the 
ancient  cities  of  the  empire.  Many  opulent  senators 
of  Rome,  and  of  the  eastern  provinces,  were  probably 
invited  by  Constantine  to  adopt  for  their  country  the 
fortunate  spot  which  he  had  chosen  for  his  own  resi- 
dence. The  invitations  of  a  master  are  scarcely  to  be 
distinguished  from  commands;  and  the  liberality  of 
the  emperor  obtained  a  ready  and  cheerful  obedience. 
He  bestowed  on  his  favourites  the  palaces  which  he 
had  built  in  the  several  quarters  of  the  city,  assigned 
them  lands  and  pensions  for  the  support  of  their  dig- 
nity,j  and  alienated  the  demesnes  of  Pontus  and  Asia 
to  grant  hereditary  estates  by  the  easy  tenure  of  main- 
taining a  house  in  the  capital.11  But  these  encourage- 
ments and  obligations  soon  became  superfluous,  and 
were  gradually  abolished.  Wherever  the  seat  of 
government  is  fixed,  a  considerable  part  of  the  public 
revenue  will  be  expended  by  the  prince  himself,  by 
his  ministers,  by  the  officers  of  justice,  and  by  the 
domestics  of  the  palace.  The  most  wealthy  of  the 
provincials  will  be  attracted  by  the  powerful  motives 
of  interest  and  duty,  of  amusement  and  curiosity.  A 
third  and  more  numerous  class  of  inhabitants  will  in- 
sensibly be  formed,  of  servants,  of  artificers,  and  of 
merchants,  who  derive  their  subsistence  from  their 
own  labour,  and  from  the  wants  or  luxuiy  of  the  supe- 
rior ranks.  In  less  than  a  century,  Constantinople  dis- 
puted with  Rome  itself  the  pre-eminence  of  riches  and 
numbers.  New  piles  of  buildings,  crowded  together 
with  too  little  regard  to  health  or  convenience,  scarcely 
allowed  the  intervals  of  narrow  streets  for  the  perpet- 
ual throng  of  men,  of  horses,  and  of  carriages.  The 
allotted  space  of  ground  was  insufficient,  to  contain  the 
increasing  people;  and  the  addition;.!  foundations, 
which,  on  either  side,  were  advaucea  into  the  sea, 
might  alone  have  composed  a  very  considerable  city.1 

The  frequent  and  regular  distributions 
of  wine  and  oil,  of  corn  or  bread,  of  Prmleses- 
money  or  provisions,  had  almost  exempted  the  poorest 
citizens  of  Rome  from  the  necessity  of  labour.  The 
magnificence  of  the  first  Caesars  was  in  some  measure 
imitated  by  the  founder  of  Constantinople  :  m  but  his 
liberality,  however  it  might  excite  the  applause  of  the 
people,  has  incurred  the  censure  of  posterity.11    A  na- 

i  Montesquieu,  Grandeur  et  Decadence  dee  Romains,  c.  17. 

j  Themist.  Orat.  iii.  p.  48.  edit.  Hardouin.  Sozomen,  I.  ii.  c.  3. 
Zosim.  1.  ii.  p.  107.  Anonym.  Valesian.  p.  715.  If  we  could  credit 
Codinus,  (p.  10.)  Constantine  built  houses  for  the  senators  on  the 
exact  model  of  their  Roman  palaces,  and  gratified  them,  as  well  as 
himself,  with  the  pleasure  of  an  agreeable  surprise ;  but  the  whole 
story  is  full  of  fictions  and  inconsistencies. 

k  The  law  by  which  the  younger  Theodosius,  in  the  year  438, 
abolished  this  tenure,  may  he  found  among  the  Novelise  of  that  em- 
peror at  the  head  of  the  Theodosian  Code,  torn.  vi.  nov.  12.  M.  de 
Tillemont  (Hist,  des  Empereurs,  torn.  iv.  p.  371.)  has  evidently  mis- 
taken the  nature  of  these  estates.  With  a  grant  from  the  imperial 
demesnes,  the  same  condition  was  accepted  as  a  favour,  which  would 
justly  have  been  deemed  a  hardship,  if  it  had  been  imposed  upon 
private  properly. 

1  The  passages  of  Zosimus,  of  Eunapius,  of  Sozomen,  and  of  Aga- 
thius,  which  relate  to  the  increase  of  buildings  and  inhabitants  at 
Constantinople,  are  collected  and  connected  by  Gyllius,  de  Byzant. 
I.  i.  c.  3.  Sidonius  Apollinaris  (in  Pnncgyr.  Anthem.  56.  p.  290,  edit. 
Sirmond.)  describes  the  moles  that  were  pushed  forwards,  into  the 
sea  ;  they  consisted  of  the  famous  Puzzolan  sand,  which  hardens  in 
the  water. 

m  Sozomen,  I.  ii.  c.  3.  Phitostorg.  I.  ii.  e.  9.  Codin.  Antiquitat. 
Const,  p.  8.  It  appears  by  Socrates,  I.  ii.  c.  13.  that  the  daily  allow- 
ances of  the  city  consisted  of  eight  myriads  of  <t>t>.  which  we  may 
either  translate  with  Valesius  by  the  words  of  mod  ii  of  corn, or  con- 
sider as  expressive  of  the  number  of  loaves  of  bread. 

n  [At  Rome  the  poor  citizens  who  received  gratuities,  were  en- 
rolled in  a  register,  their  right  was  only  a  personal  one.  Constan- 
tine made  this  right  to  belong  to  the  houses  of  the  new  capital,  that 
he  might  induce  the  lower  classes  of  the  people  to  build  themselves 
dwellings.    (Cod.  Thcod.  1.  xiv.)— G.] 
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tion  of  legislators  and  conquerors  might  assert  their 
claim  to  the  harvests  of  Africa,  which  had  been  pur- 
chased with  their  blood  ;  and  it  was  artfully  contrived 
by  Augustus,  that,  in  the  enjoyment  of  plenty,  the 
Romans  should  lose  the  memory  of  freedom.  But  the 
prodigality  of  Constantine  could  not  be  excused  by 
any  consideration  either  of  public  or  private  interest ; 
and  the  annual  tribute  of  corn  imposed  upon  Egypt 
for  the  benefit  of  his  new  capital,  was  applied  to  feed 
a  lazy  and  indolent  populace,  at  the  expense  of  the 
husbandmen  of  an  industrious  province."  Some  other 
regulations  of  this  emperor  are  less  liable  to  blame, 
but  they  are  less  deserving  of  notice.  He  divided 
Constantinople  into  fourteen  regions  or  quarters,p  dig- 
nified the  public  council  with  the  appellation  of  senate,"* 
communicated  to  the  citizens  the  privileges  of  Italy,r 
and  bestowed  on  the  rising  city  the  title  of  Colony, 
the  first  and  most  favoured  daughter  of  ancient  Rome. 
The  venerable  parent  still  maintained  the  legal  and 
acknowledged  supremacy,  which  was  due  to  her  age, 
to  her  dignity,  and  to  the  remembrance  of  her  former 
greatness.* 

Dedication.  As  Constantine  urged  the  progress  of 
A.  D.  330  or  m  the  work  with  the  impatience  of  a  lover, 
the  walls,  the  porticoes,  and  the  principal  edifices, 
were  completed  in  a  few  years,  or,  according  to  an- 
other account,  in  a  few  months  : '  but  this  extraordin- 
ary diligence  should  excite  the  less  admiration,  since 
many  of  the  buildings  were  finished  in  so  hasty  and 
imperfect  a  manner,  that,  under  the  succeeding  reign, 
they  were  preserved  with  difficulty  from  impending 
ruin."  But  while  they  displayed  the  vigour  and  fresh- 
ness of  youth,  the  founder  prepared  to  celebrate  the 
dedication  of  his  city.'  The  games  and  largesses 
which  crowned  the  pomp  of  this  memorable  festival 
may  easily  be  supposed  :  but  there  is  one  circum- 
stance of  a  more  singular  and  permanent  nature,  which 
ought  not  entirely  to  be  overlooked.  As  often  as  the 
birth-day  of  the  city  returned,  the  statue  of  Constan- 


o  See  Cod.  Theodos.  I.  xiii.  xiv.  and  Cod.  Justinian.  Edict,  xii. 
torn.  ii.  p  6t8.  edit.  Genev.  See  the  beautiful  complaint  of  Rome  in 
the  poem  of  Claudiande  Bell.  Gildonico,  ver.  46 — 64. 

Cum  subiit  par  Roma  mini,  divisaque  sumsit 
jEqunles  aurora  togas  ;  ^Egyplia  rura 
In  partem  cessere  novam. 

p  The  regions  of  Constantinople  are  mentioned  in  the  code  of  Jus- 
tinian, and  particularly  described  in  the  Notitia  of  the  younger 
Theodosius ;  but  as  the  four  last  of  them  are  not  included  within  the 
wall  of  Constantine,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  this  division  of  the 
city  should  be  referred  to  the  founder. 

q  Senatum  constiluit  secundi  ordinis ;  Claros  vocavit.  Anonym. 
Valesian,  p.  715.  The  senators  of  old  Rome  were  styled  Clarissimi. 
See  a  curious  noleof  Valesiusnd  Ammian.  Marcellin.  xxii.  9.  From 
the  eleventh  epistle  of  Julian,  it  should  seem  that  the  place  of  senator 
was  considered  as  a  burthen  rather  than  as  an  honour;  but  the 
Abbe  dc  la  Bleterie  (Vie  de  Jovien,  torn.  ii.  p.  271.)  has  shown  that 
this  epistle  could  not  relate  to  Constantinople.  Might  we  not  read, 
instead  of  the  celebrated  name  of  Bu^avnoit,  the  obscure,  but  more 
probable  word  B.o-«i>5>ivoi{  ?  Bisanthe  or  Rhcedestus,  now  Rhodosto, 
was  a  small  maritime  city  of  Thrace.  See  Stephen.  Byz.  de  Urhibus, 
p.  225.  and  Cellar.  Geograph.  torn.  i.  p.  849. 

r  Cod.  Theodos.  1.  xiv.  13.  The  commentary  of  Godefroy  (torn.  v. 
p.  220.;  is  long,  but  perplexed  ;  nor  indeed  is  it  easy  to  ascertain  in 
what  the  Jus  Italfcum  could  consist  after  the  freedom  of  the  city 
had  been  communicated  to  the  whole  empire. 

!  Julian  (Orat.  i.  p.  8.)  celebrates  Constantinople  a3  not  less  supe- 
rior to  all  other  cities  than  she  was  inferior  to  Rome  itself.  His 
learned  commentator  (Spanheim,  p.  75, 76.)  justifies  this  language  by 
several  parallel  and  contemporary  instances.  Zosimus,  as  well  as 
Socrates  and  Sozomen,  flourished  after  the  division  of  the  empire 
between  the  two  sons  of  Theodosius,  which  established  a  perfect 
egualiiv  between  the  old  and  the  new  capital. 

t  Codinus  (Antiquilat.  p.  8.)  affirms,  that  the  foundations  of  Con- 
stantinople were  laid  in  the  year  of  the  world  5  837,  (A.  D.  329.)  on 
the  26th  of  September,  and  that  the  city  was  dedicated  the  11th  of 
May  5838  (A.  D.  330.)  He  connects  these  dates  with  several  charac- 
teristic epochs,  but  they  contradict  each  other  ;  the  authority  of  Co- 
dinus is  of  little  weight,  and  the  space  which  he  assigns  must  appear 
insufficient.  The  term  often  years  is  given  us  by  Julian  ;  (Orat.  i.  p. 
8.)  anil  Spanbeim  labours  to  establish  the  truth  of  it  (p.  69—75.)  by 
the  help  of  two  passages  from  Themistius,  (Orat.  iv.  p.  58.)  and  Phi- 
lostorgius,  (I.  ii.  c.  9.)  which  form  a  period  from  the  year  324  to  the 
year  334.  Modern  critics  are  divided  concerning  this  point  of  chro- 
nology, and  their  different  sentiments  are  very  accurately  discussed 
by  Tillemont,  Hist,  des  Empereurs,  torn.  iv.  p.  619—625. 

a  Themistius,  Orat.  iii.  p.  47.  Zosim.  1.  ii.  p.  108.  Constantine 
himself,  in  one  of  his  laws,  (Cod.  Theod.  1.  iv.  tit.  i.)  betrays  bis  im- 
patience. 

v  Cedrenus  and  Zonaras,  faithful  to  the  mode  of  superstition 
which  prevailed  in  their  own  times,  assures  us  that  Constantinople 
wn9  consecrated  to  the  virgin  Mother  of  God. 


tine,  framed,  by  his  order,  of  gilt  wood,  and  bearing 
in  its  right  hand  a  small  image  of  the  genius  of  the 
place,  was  erected  on  a  triumphal  car.  The  guards, 
carrying  white  tapers,  and  clothed  in  their  richest  ap- 
parel, accompanied  the  solemn  procession  as  it  moved 
through  the  Hippodrome.  When  it  was  opposite  to 
the  throne  of  the  reigning  emperor,  he  rose  from  his 
seat,  and  with  grateful  reverence  adored  the  memory 
of  his  predecessor. r  At  the  festival  of  the  dedication, 
an  edict,  engraved  on  a  column  of  marble,  bestowed 
the  title  of  Second  or  New  Rome  on  the  city  of  Con- 
stantine.? But  the  name  of  Constantinople  1  has  pre- 
vailed over  that  honourable  epithet ;  and  after  the  re- 
volution of  fourteen  centuries,  still  perpetuates  the 
fame  of  its  author.1 

The  foundation  of  a  new  capital  IS  Form  of  govern- 
naturally  connected  with  the  establish-  ment. 
ment  of  a  new  form  of  civil  and  military  administra- 
tion. The  distinct  view  of  the  complicated  system  of 
policy,  introduced  by  Diocletian,  improved  by  Con- 
stantine, and  completed  by  his  immediate  successors, 
may  not  only  amuse  the  fancy  by  the  singular  picture 
of  a  great  empire,  but  will  tend  to  illustrate  the  se->' 
cret  and  internal  causes  of  its  rapid  decay.  Iri  the 
pursuit  of  any  remarkable  institution,  we  may  be  fre- 
quently led  into  the  more  early  or  the  more  recent 
times  of  the  Roman  history;  but  the  proper  limits  of 
this  inquiry  will  he  included  within  a  period  of  about 
one  hundred  and  thirty  years,  from  the  accession  of 
Constantine  to  the  publication  of  the  Theodosian  code  ;b 
from  which,  as  well  as  from  the  Notitia  of  the  east 
and  west,c  we  derive  the  most  copious  and  authentic 
information  of  the  state  of  the  empire.  This  variety 
of  objects  will  suspend,  for  some  time,  the  course  of 
the  narrative  ;  but  the  interruption  will  be  censured 
only  by  those  readers  who  are  insensible  to  the  im- 
portance of  laws  and  manners,  while  they  peruse,  with 
eager  curiosity,  the  transient  intrigues  of  a  court,  or 
the  accidental  event  of  a  battle. 

The  manly  pride  of  the  Romans,  con-  Hierarchy  of  the 
tent  with  substantial  power,  had  left  to  state- 
the  vanity  of  the  east  the  forms  and  ceremonies  of 
ostentatious  greatness.d  But  when  they  lost  even  tho 
semblance  of  those  virtues  which  were  derived  from 
their  ancient  freedom,  the  simplicity  of  Roman  man- 
ners was  insensibly  corrupted  by  the  stately  affecta- 
tion of  the  courts  of  Asia.  The  distinctions  of  per- 
sonal merit  and  influence,  so  conspicuous  in  a  repub- 
lic, so  feeble  and  obscure  under  a  monarchy,  were 
abolished  by  the  despotism  of  the  emperors  ;  who 
substituted  in  their  room  a  severe  subordination  of 


1  The  earliest  and  most  complete  account  of  this  extraordinary 
ceremony  may  be  found  in  the  Alexandrian  Chronicle,  p.  285.  Tii- 
lemont,  and  the  other  friends  of  Constantine,  who  are  offended  with 
the  air  of  paganism  which  seems  unworthy  of  a  christian  prince, 
had  a  right  to  consider  it  as  doubtful,  but  they  were  not  authorized 
to  omit  the  mention  of  it. 

j  Sozomen,  I.  ii.  c.  2.  Ducange  C.  P.  1.  i.  c.  6.  Velut  ipsius  Ro- 
ma; filiam,  is  the  expression  of  Augustin,  de  Civitnt.  Dei,  1.  v.  c.  25. 

2  Eutropius.  I.  x.  c.  8.  Julian.  Orat.  i.  p.  8.  Ducange  C.  P.  1.  i.  c. 
5.  The  name  of  Constantinople  is  extant  on  the  medals  of  Constan- 
tine. 

a  The  lively  Fontenelle  (Dialogues  des  Morts,  xii.)  affects  to  de 
ride  the  vanity  of  human  ambition,  and  seems  to  triumph  inthedis 
appointment  of  Constantine,  whose  immortal  name  is  now  lost  in 
the  vulgar  appellation  of  Istambol,  a  Turkish  corruption  of  nt  t<« 
7rt\tv.  Yet  the  original  name  is  still  preserved.  1.  By  the  nations 
of  Europe.  2.  By  the  modern  Greeks.  3.  By  the  Arabs,  whose 
writings  are  diffused  over  the  wide  extent  of  their  conquests  in  Asia 
and  Africa.  See  D'Herbelot  Bibliotheque  Orientale,  p.  275.  4.  By 
the  more  learned  Turks,  and  by  the  emperor  himself  in  bis  public 
mandates.    Cantemir's  History  of  the  Othman  Empire,  p.  51. 

b  The  Theodosian  code  was  promulgated  A.  D.  438.  See  the 
Prolegomena  of  Godefroy,  c.  i.  p.  185. 

c  Pancirolus.  in  his  elaborate  commentary,  assigns  to  the  Notitia  i! 
date  almost  similar  to  that  of  the  Theodosian  code  :  but  bis  proofs 
or  rather  conjectures,  are  extremely  feeble.  I  should  be  rather  in- 
clined to  place  this  useful  work  between  the  final  division  of  the  em- 
pire, (A.  D.  395.)  and  the  successful  invasion  of  Gaul  by  the  barba- 
rians (A.  D.  407.)  See  Histoire  des  anciens  Peuples  de  I'Europe 
torn.  vii.  p.  40. 

d  Scilicet  externa;  superbia?  sueto.  non  inerat  notitia  nostri,  (per- 
haps nostnr)  apud  quos  vis  imperii  valet,  inania  transmittuntur. 
Tacit.  Annal.xv.31.  The  gradation  from  the  style  of  freedom  and 
simplicity,  to  that  of  form  and  servitude,  may  be  traced  in  the  Epis- 
tles of  Cicero,  of  Pliny,  and  of  Symmachus. 
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rank  and  office,  from  the  titled  slaves  who  were  seat- 
ed on  the  steps  of  the  throne,  to  the  meanest  instru- 
ments of  arbitrary  power.  This  multitude  of  abject 
dependents  was  interested  in  the  support  of  the  actual 
government,  from  the  dread  of  a  revolution,  which 
might  at  once  confound  their  hopes,  and  intercept  the 
reward  of  their  services.  In  this  divine  hierarchy  (for 
such  it  is  frequently  styled)  every  rank  was  marked 
with  the  most  scrupulous  exactness,  and  its  dignity 
was  displayed  in  a  variety  of  trifling  and  solemn  cere- 
monies, which  it  was  a  study  to  learn,  and  a  sacrilege 
to  neglect/  The  purity  of  the  Latin  language  was 
debased,  by  adopting,  in  the  intercourse  of  pride  and 
flattery,  a  profusion  of  epithets,  which  Tully  would 
scarcely  have  understood,  and  which  Augustus  would 
have  rejected  with  indignation.  The  principal  officers 
of  the  empire  were  saluted,  even  by  the  sovereign 
himself,  with  the  deceitful  titles  of  your  Sincerity, 
your  Gravity,  your  Excellency,  your  Eminence,  your 
sublime  and  wonderful  Magnitude,  your  illustrious  and 
magnificent  Highness.'  The  codicils  or  patents  of 
their  office  were  curiously  emblazoned  with  such  em- 
blems as  were  best  adapted  to  explain  its  nature  and 
high  dignity;  the  image  or  portrait  of  the  reigning 
emperors;  a  triumphal  car;  the  book  of  mandates 
placed  on  a  table,  covered  with  a  rich  carpet,  and  il- 
luminated by  four  tapers;  the  allegorical  figures  of 
the  provinces  which  they  governed  ;  or  the  appella- 
tions and  standards  of  the  troops  whom  they  com- 
manded. Some  of  these  official  ensigns  were  really 
exhibited  in  their  hall  of  audience  ;  others  preceded 
their  pompous  march  whenever  they  appeared  in  pub- 
lic ;  and  eyery  circumstance  of  their  demeanour,  their 
dress,  their  ornaments,  and  their  train,  was  calculated 
to  inspire  a  deep  reverence  for  the  representatives  of 
supreme  majesty.  By  a  philosophic  observer,  the 
system  of  the  Roman  government  might  have  been 
mistaken  for  a  splendid  theatre,  filled  with  players  of 
every  character  and  degree,  who  repeated  the  language, 
and  imitated  the  passions,  of  their  original  models 
Three  ranks  of  All  the  magistrates  of  sufficient  im- 
honour.  portance  to  find  a  place  in  the  general 
state  of  the  empire,  were  accurately  divided  into  three 
classes.  I.  The  Illustrious.  2.  The  Spectabiles,  or 
Respectable.-  And,  3.  The  Clarissimi  ;  whom  we  may 
translate  by  the  word  Honourable.  In  the  times  of 
Roman  simplicity,  the  last-mentioned  epithet  was 
used  only  as  a  vague  expression  of  deference,  till  it 
became  at  length  the  peculiar  and  appropriated  title 
of  all  who  were  members  of  the  senate,b  and  conse- 
quently of  all  who,  from  that  venerable  body,  were  se- 
lected to  govern  the  provinces.  The  vanity  of  those 
who,  from  their  rank  and  office,  might  claim  a  superior 
distinction  above  the  rest  of  the  senatorial  order,  was 
long  afterwards  indulged  with  the  new  appellation  of 
Respectable :  but  the  title  of  Illustrious  was  always  re- 
served to  some  eminent  personages  who  were  obeyed 
or  reverenced  by  the  two  subordinate  classes.  It  was 
communicated  only,  I.  To  the  consuls  and  patricians ; 
II.  To  the  praetorian  praefects,  with  the  praefects  of 
Rome  and  Constantinople ;  III.  To  the  masters-gen- 
eral of  the  cavalry  and  the  infantry;  and,  IV.  To  the 
seven  ministers  of  the  palace,  who  exercised  their 
sacred  functions  about  the  person  of  the  emperor.' 
Among  those  illustrious  magistrates  who  were  esteem- 


e  The  emperor  Gratian,  after  confirming  a  law  of  precedency  pub- 
lished by  Valeniinian,  the  father  of  his  divinity,  thus  continues  :  Si- 
quis  igitur  indehitum  sihi  locum  usurpaverit,  nulla  se  ignoratione  de- 
fendat ;  sitque  plane  sacriiegii  reus,  qui  dicina  pracepta  ne'lexerit 
Cod.  Theod.  1.  vi.  lit.  v.  lez.  2. 

f  Consult  the  JVotitia  Dignitatum  at  the  end  of  the  Theodosian 
Code.  torn.  vi.  p.  316. 

S  Pancirolus  ad  Xotitiam  utrittsque  Imperii,  p.  39.  But  his  expla- 
nations are  oliscure,  and  he  does  not  sufficiently  distinguish  the  paint- 
ed emblems  from  the  effective  ensigns  of  office. 

h  In  the  Pandects,  which  may  lie  referred  to  the  reigns  of  the  An- 
tonines.  CInrissimus  is  the  ordinary  and  legal  title  of  asenator. 

i  Pancirol.  p.  12 — IT.  I  have  not  taken  any  notice  of  the  two  in- 
ferior ranks,  Perfectissimus,  and  Egregius.  which  were  given  to 
many  persons,  who  were  not  raised  to  the  senatorial  dignity. 


ed  co-ordinate  with  each  other,  the  seniority  of  ap- 
pointment gave  place  to  the  union  of  dignities/  By 
the  expedient  of  honorary  codicils,  the  emperors,  who 
were  fond  of  multiplying  their  favours,  might  some- 
times gratify  the  vanity,  though  not  the  ambition,  of 
impatient  courtiers.1 

I.  As  long  as  the  Roman  consuls  were 
the  first  magistrates  of  a  free  state,  they  e  con'u  ' 
derived  their  right  to  power  from  the  choice  of  the 
people.  As  long  as  the  emperors  condescended  to  dis- 
guise the  servitude  which  they  imposed,  the  consuls 
were  still  elected  by  the  real  or  apparent  suffrage  of 
the  senate.  From  the  reign  of  Diocletian,  even  these 
vestiges  of  liberty  were  abolished,  and  the  successful 
candidates  who  were  invested  with  the  annual  honours 
of  the  consulship,  affected  to  deplore  the  humiliating 
condition  of  their  predecessors.  The  Scipios  and  the 
Catos  had  been  reduced  to  solicit  the  votes  of  plebeians, 
to  pass  through  the  tedious  and  expensive  forms  of  a 
popular  election,  and  to  expose  their  dignity  to  the 
shame  of  a  public  refusal ;  while  their  own  happier 
fate  had  reserved  them  for  an  age  and  government  in 
which  the  rewards  of  virtue  were  assigned  by  the  un- 
erring wisdom  of  a  gracious  sovereign.™  In  the  epistles 
which  the  emperor  addressed  to  the  two  consuls  elect, 
it  was  declared,  that  they  were  created  by  his  sole  au- 
thority." Their  names  and  portraits,  engraved  on  gilt 
tablets  of  ivory,  were  dispersed  over  the  empire  as 
presents  to  the  provinces,  the  cities,  the  magistrates, 
the  senate,  and  the  people.0  Their  solemn  inaugura- 
tion was  performed  at  the  place  of  the  imperial  resi- 
dence; and  during  a  period  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
years,  Rome  was  constantly  deprived  of  the  presence 
of  her  ancient  magistrates. p  On  the  morning  of  the 
first  of  January,  the  consuls  assumed  the  ensigns  of 
their  dignity.  Their  dress  was  a  robe  of  purple,  em- 
broidered in  silk  and  gold,  and  sometimes  ornamented 
with  costly  gems.i  On  this  solemn  occasion  they  were 
attended  by  the  most  eminent  officers  of  the  state  and 
army,  in  the  habit  of  senators  ;  and  the  useless  fasces, 
armed  with  the  once  formidable  axes,  were  borne  be- 
fore them  by  the  lictors/  The  procession  moved  from 
the  palace !  to  the  Forum  or  principal  square  of  the  city ; 
where  the  consuls  ascended  their  tribunal,  and  seated 
themselves  in  the  curule  chairs,  which  were  framed 
after  the  fashion  of  ancient  times.    They  immediately 

k  Cod.  Theodos.  I.  vi.  tit.  vi.  The  rules  of  precedency  are  ascer- 
tained with  the  most  minute  accuracy  by  the  emperors,  and  illus- 
trated with  equal  prolixity  by  their  learned  interpreter. 

1  Cod.  Theodos.  I.  vi.  tit.  xxii. 

m  Ausonius  (in  Gratiarum  Actione)  basely  expatiates  on  this  un- 
worthy topic,  which  is  managed  by  Mamerlinus  (Panegyr.  Vet.  xi. 
16 — 19.)  with  somewhat  more  freedom  and  ingenuity. 

n  Cum  de  consulihus  in  annum  creandis,  solus  mecum  volutarem 
.  .  .  te  consulem  et  designavi.  et  declaravi,  et  priorem  nuncupavi ; 
are  some  of  the  expressions  employed  by  the  emperor  Gratian  to  bis 
preceptor  the  poet  Ausonius. 

o  Immanesque  ....  dentes 
Qui  sect]  ferro  in  tabulns  auroque  micanles, 
Inscripti  rutilum  c&lato  consule  nomen 
Per  proceres  et  vulgus  eant. 

Claud,  in  ii.  Cons.  Stilichon.  456. 
Montfaucon  has  represented  some  of  these  tablets  or  dypticks ;  see 
Supplement  a  I'Antiquile  cxpliquee,  torn.  iii.  p.  220. 
p  Consule  laHatur  post  plurima  secula  viso 
Pallanteus  apex  :  agnoscunt  rostra  curules 
Auditas  quondam  proavis  :  desuetaque  cingit 
Regius  auratis  Fora  fasctbus  Ulpia  lictor. 

Claudian  in  vi.  Cons.  Honorii,  643. 
From  the  reign  of  Carus  to  the  sixth  consulship  of  Honorius,  there 
was  an  interval  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  years,  during  which  the 
emperors  were  always  absent  front  Rome  on  the  first  day  of  January. 
See  the  Chronologie  de  Tillemont,  torn.  iii.  iv.  and  v. 

q  See  Claudian  in  Cons.  Proh.  et  Olybrii.  178.  &c. ;  and  in  iv. 
Cons.  Honorii.  585.  &c. ;  though  in  the  latter  it  is  not  easy  to  separate 
the  ornaments  of  the  emperor  from  those  of  the  consul.  Ausonius 
received  from  the  liberality  of  Gratian,  a  zestis  palmata,  or  robe  of 
state,  in  which  the  figure  of  the  emperor  Constantius  was  embroi- 
dered. 

t  Cernis  et  armorum  proceres  legumque  potentes: 
Patricios  sumunt  habitus  :  et  more  Gabino 
Discolor  incedil  lento,  positisque  parumper 
Bellorum  signfs,  sequitur  vexilla  Quirini. 
Lictori  cedunt  aquila1,  ridetque  togatus 
Miles,  et  in  mediis  effulget  curia  castris. 

Claud,  in  iv.  Cons.  Honorii.  5. 

 striclasque  procul  radiare  secures. 

In  Cons.  Prob.  229. 
See  Valesius  ad  Ammian  Marcellin.  I.  xxii.  c.  7. 
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exercised  an  act  of  jurisdiction,  by  the  manumission 
of  a  slave,  who  was  brought  before  them  for  that  pur- 
pose ;  and  the  ceremony  was  intended  to  represent  the 
celebrated  action  of  the  elder  Brutus,  the  author  of 
liberty  and  of  the  consulship,  when  he  admitted  among 
his  fellow-citizens  the  faithful  Vindex,  who  had  re- 
vealed the  conspiracy  of  the  Tarquins.'  The  public 
festival  was  continued  during  several  days  in  all  the 
principal  cities  ;  in  Rome,  from  custom  ;  in  Constan- 
tinople, from  imitation ;  in  Carthage,  Antioch,  and 
Alexandria,  from  the  love  of  pleasure  and  the  super- 
fluity of  wealth."  In  the  two  capitals  of  the  empire 
the  annual  games  of  the  theatre,  the  circus,  and  the 
amphitheatre,1  cost  four  thousand  pounds  of  gold, 
(about)  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  pounds  ster- 
ling :  and  if  so  heavy  an  expense  surpassed  the  facul- 
ties or  the  inclination  of  the  magistrates  themselves, 
the  sum  was  supplied  from  the  imperial  treasury As 
soon  as  the  consuls  had  discharged  these  customary 
duties,  they  were  at  liberty  to  retire  into  the  shade  of 
private  life,  and  to  enjoy  during  the  remainder  of  the 
year,  the  undisturbed  contemplation  of  their  own  great- 
ness. They  no  longer  presided  in  the  national  coun- 
cils ;  they  no  longer  executed  the  resolutions  of  peace 
or  war.  Their  abilities  (unless  they  were  employed 
in  more  effective  offices)  were  of  little  moment;  and 
their  names  served  only  as  the  legal  date  of  the  year 
in  which  they  had  filled  the  chair  of  Marius  and  of 
Cicero.  Yet  it  was  still  felt  and  acknowledged,  in  the 
last  period  of  Roman  servitude,  that  this  empty  name 
might  be  compared,  and  even  preferred,  to  the  posses- 
sion of  substantial  power.  The  title  of  consul  was 
still  the  most  splendid  object  of  ambition,  the  noblest 
reward  of  virtue  and  loyalty.  The  emperors  them- 
selves, who  disdained  the  faint  shadow  of  the  republic, 
were  conscious  that  they  acquired  an  additional  splen- 
dour and  majesty  as  often  as  they  assumed  the  annual 
honours  of  the  consular  dignity.2 

The  proudest  and  most  perfect  sepa- 

The  patricians.   ratjon  ^jgj,  cgn  bg  found  ^  any  ^  Qr 

country,  between  the  nobles  and  the  people,  is  perhaps 
that  of  the  patricians  and  the  plebeians,  as  it  was  es- 
tablished in  the  first  age  of  the  Roman  republic. 
Wealth  and  honours,  the  offices  of  the  state,  and 
the  ceremonies  of  religion,  were  almost  exclusively 
possessed  by  the  former;  who,  preserving  the  purity 
of  their  blood  with  the  most  insulting  jealousy,1  held 
their  clients  in  a  condition  of  specious  vassalage.  But 
these  distinctions,  so  incompatible  with  the  spirit  of  a 
free  people,  were  removed,  after  a  long  struggle,  by 
the  persevering  efforts  of  the  tribunes.  The  most  active 
and  successful  of  the  plebeians  accumulated  wealth, 
aspired  to  honours,  deserved  triumphs,  contracted  al- 
liances, and,  after  some  generations,  assumed  the  pride 
of  ancient  nobility.*    The  patrician  families,  on  the 


t  Auspice  mox  kelo  sonuit  clamore  tribunal ; 
Te  fastos  ineunte  quaier ;  solemnia  ludit 
Omnia  lihertas:  deductum  vindi.ee  morem 
Lex  servat,  famulusque  jugo  laxatus  herili 
Ducitur,  et  grato  remeat  securior  ictu. 

Claudian  in  iv.  Cons.  Honorii,  611. 
u  Celebrant  quidem  solemnes  istos  dies,  omnes  ubique  urbes  qua; 
sub  legibus  agttnl ;  et  Roma  de  more,  et  Constantinopolis  de  iniita- 
tione,  et  Antiocliia  pro  lu.xu  et  discincta  Carthago,  et  dointis  flumiuis 
Alexandria,  sed  Treviri  pr'neipis  benelicio.  Ausonius  in  Grat. 
Actione. 

x  Claudian  (in  Cons.  Mall.  Tlieodori,  279—331.)  describes,  in  a 
lively  and  fanciful  manner,  the  various  games  of  the  circus,  tile 
theatre,  and  the  amphitheatre,  exhibited  by  the  new  consul.  The 
sanguinary  combats  of  gladiators  had  already  been  prohibited. 

y  Procopius  in  Hist.  Arcana,  c.  26. 

z  In  consulatu  honos  sine  labore  suscipitur.  (Mamertin.  in  Pane- 
eyr.  Vet.  xi.  2.)  This  exalted  idea  of  the  consulship  is  borrowed 
from  an  Oration  (iii.  p.  107.)  pronounced  by  Julian  in  the  servile 
court  of  Constantius.  See  the  Abbe  de  la  Bleterie,  (Memoires  de 
P  Academic,  torn.  xxiv.  p.  289.)  who  delights  to  pursue  the  vestiges 
of  the  old  constitution,  and  who  sometimos  finds  them  in  his  copious 
fancy. 

i  Intermarriages  between  the  patricians  and  plebeians  were  pro- 
hibited by  the  laws  of  the  XII.  Tables  ;  and  the  uniform  operations 
of  human  nature  may  attest  that  the  custom  survived  the  law.  See 
In  Livy  (iv.  I — 6.)  the  pride  of  family  urged  by  the  consul,  and  the 
rights  of  mankind  asserted  by  the  tribune  Canuleius. 

b  See  the  animated  pictures  drawn  by  Sallust,  in  the  Jugurthine 
war,  of  the  pride  of  the  nobles,  and  even  of  the  virtuous  Metellus, 
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other  hand,  whose  original  number  was  never  recruited 
till  the  end  of  the  commonwealth,  either  failed  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  nature,  or  were  extinguished  in  so 
many  foreign  and  domestic  wars,  or,  through  a  want 
of  merit  or  fortune,  insensibly  mingled  with  the  mass 
of  the  people.0  Very  few  remained  who  could  derive 
their  pure  and  genuine  origin  from  the  infancy  of  the 
city,  or  even  from  that  of  the  republic,  when  Caesar 
and  Augustus,  Claudius  and  Vespasian,  created  from 
the  body  of  the  senate  a  competent  number  of  new  pa- 
trician families,  in  the  hope  of  perpetuating  an  order, 
which  was  still  considered  as  honourable  and  sacred.d 
But  these  artificial  supplies  (in  which  the  reigning 
house  was  always  included)  were  rapidly  swept  away 
by  the  rage  of  tyrants,  by  frequent  revolutions,  by  the 
change  of  manners,  and  by  the  intermixture  of  nations. e 
Little  more  was  left  when  Constantine  ascended  the 
throne,  than  a  vague  and  imperfect  tradition,  that  the 
patricians  had  once  been  the  first  of  the  Romans.  To 
form  a  body  of  nobles,  whose  influence  may  restrain, 
while  it  secures,  the  authority  of  the  monarch,  would 
have  been  very  inconsistent  with  the  character  and 
policy  of  Constantine  ;  but  had  he  seriously  entertained 
such  a  design,  it  might  have  exceeded  the  measure 
of  his  power  to  ratify,  by  an  arbitrary  edict,  an  insti- 
tution which  must  expect  the  sanction  of  time  and  of 
opinion.  He  revived,  indeed,  the  title  of  patricians, 
but  he  revived  it  as  a  personal,  not  as  an  hereditary, 
distinction.  They  yielded  only  to  the  transient  supe- 
riority of  the  annual  consuls ;  but  they  enjoyed  the 
pre-eminence  over  all  the  great  officers  of  state,  with 
the  most  familiar  access  to  the  person  of  the  prince. 
This  honourable  rank  was  bestowed  on  them  for  life  ; 
and  as  they  were  usually  favourites,  and  ministers  who 
had  grown  old  in  the  imperial  court,  the  true  etymo- 
logy of  the  word  was  perverted  by  ignorance  and  flat- 
tery ;  and  the  patricians  of  Constantine  were  reverenced 
as  the  adopted  fathers  of  the  emperor  and  the  republic/ 

II.  The  fortunes  of  the  praetorian  prae-  The  pratorian 
fects  were  essentially  different  from  those  pra?fects. 
of  the  consuls  and  patricians.  The  latter  saw  their 
ancient  greatness  evaporate  in  a  vain  title.  The  former, 
rising  by  degrees  from  the  most  humble  condition,  were 
invested  with  the  civil  and  military  administration  of 
the  Roman  world.  From  the  reign  of  Severus  to  that 
of  Diocletian,  the  guards  and  the  palace,  the  laws  and 
the  finances,  the  armies  and  the  provinces,  were  in- 
trusted to  their  superintending  care  ;  and,  like  the 
vizirs  of  the  east,  they  held  with  one  hand  the  seal, 
and  with  the  other  the  standard,  of  the  empire.  The 
ambition  of  the  praefects,  always  formidable,  and  some- 
times fatal  to  the  masters  whom  they  served,  was  sup- 
ported by  the  strength  of  the  praetorian  bands;  but  after 
those  haughty  troops  had  been  weakened  by  Diocle- 
tian, and  finally  suppressed  by  Constantine,  the  prae- 
fects, who  survived  their  fall,  were  reduced  without 
difficulty  to  the  station  of  useful  and  obedient  minis- 
ters.   When  they  were  no  longer  responsible  for  the 


who  was  nnnhle  to  brook  the  idea  that  the  honour  of  the  consulship 
should  be  bestowed  on  the  obscure  merit  of  his  lieutenant  Marius. 
(c.  64.)  Two  hundred  years  before,  the  rare  of  the  Metelli  themselves 
were  confounded  among  the  plebeians  of  Rome  ;  and  from  the  ety- 
mology of  their  name  of  C&cilius,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
those  haughty  nobles  derived  their  origin  from  a  sutler. 

c  In  the  year  of  Rome  80(1,  very  few  remained,  not  only  of  the  old 
patrician  families,  but  even  of  those  which  had  been  created  by  Cae- 
sar and  Augustus.  (Tacit.  Annal.  xi.  25.)  The  family  of  Scaurus 
(a  branch  of  the  patrician  jT.inilii)  was  degraded  so  low  that  his 
father,  who  exercised  the  trade  of  a  charcoal  merchant,  left  him  only 
ten  slaves,  and  somewhat  less  than  three  hundred  pounds  sterling. 
(Valerius  Maximus,  P.  iv.  c.  4.  n.  II.  Attrel.  Victor  in  Scauro.)  The 
family  was  saved  from  oblivion  by  the  merit  of  the  son. 

d  Tacit,  annal.  xi.  25.  Dion  Cassius,  ).  iii.  p.  693.  Thevirtuesof 
Agricoln,  who  was  created  a  patrician  by  the  emperor  Vespasian,  re- 
flected honour  on  that  ancient  order  ;  but  his  ancestors  had  not  any 
claim  beyond  an  equestrian  nobility. 

e  This  failure  would  have  been  almost  impossible  if  it  were  true, 
as  Casaubon  compels  Aurelius  Victor  to  affirm,  (ad.  Sueton.  in  Ca3- 
sar.  c.  42.  See  Hist.  August,  p  203.  and  Casaubon  Comment,  p.  220.) 
that  Vespasian  created  at  once  a  thousand  patrician  families.  But 
this  extravagant  number  is  too  much  even  for  the  whole  senatorial 
order,  unless  we  should  include  all  the  Roman  knights  who  were  dis- 
tinguished by  the  permission  of  wearing  the  laticlaVe. 

t  Zosimus,  l.ii.  p.  118;  and  Godefroy  ad  Cod.  The  idos.l  vi  tit.vi 
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safety  of  the  emperor's  person,  they  resigned  the 
jurisdiction  which  they  had  hitherto  claimed  and  exer- 
cised over  all  the  departments  of  the  palace.  They 
were  deprived  by  Constantine  of  all  military  command, 
as  soon  as  they  had  ceased  to  lead  into  the  field,  under 
their  immediate  orders,  the  flower  of  the  Roman  troops  ; 
and  at  length,  by  a  singular  revolution,  the  captains  of 
the  guards  were  transformed  into  the  civil  magistrates 
of  the  provinces.  According  to  the  plan  of  government 
instituted  by  Diocletian,  the  four  princes  had  each  their 
praetorian  praefect ;  and  after  the  monarchy  was  once 
more  united  in  the  person  of  Constantine,  he  still  con- 
tinued to  create  the  same  number  of  four  prefects,  and 
intrusted  to  their  care  the  same  provinces  which  they 
already  administered.  1.  The  praefect  of  the  east 
stretched  his  ample  jurisdiction  into  the  three  parts  of 
the  globe  which  were  subject  to  the  Romans,  from  the 
cataracts  of  the  Nile  to  the  banks  of  the  Phasis,  and 
from  the  mountains  of  Thrace  to  the  frontiers  of  Persia. 
2.  The  important  provinces  of  Pannonia,  Dacia,  Mace- 
donia, and  Greece,  once  acknowledged  the  authority  of 
the  praefect  of  Illyricum.  3.  The  power  of  the  praefect 
of  Italy  was  not  confined  to  the  country  from  whence 
he  derived  his  title  ;  it  extended  over  the  additional 
territory  of  Rhaetia  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  Danube, 
over  the  dependent  islands  of  the  Mediterranean,  and 
over  that  part  of  the  continent  of  Africa  which  lies  be- 
tween the  confines  of  Cyrene  and  those  of  Tingitania. 
4.  The  praefect  of  the  Gauls  comprehended  under  that 
plural  denomination  the  kindred  provinces  of  Britain 
and  Spain,  and  his  authority  was  obeyed  from  the  wall 
of  Antoninus  to  the  foot  of  mount  Atlas.s 

After  the  praetorian  praefects  had  been  dismissed  from 
all  military  command,  the  civil  functions  which  they 
were  ordained  to  exercise  over  so  many  subject  nations, 
were  adequate  to  the  ambition  and  abilities  of  the  most 
consummate  ministers.  To  their  wisdom  was  commit- 
ted the  supreme  administration  of  justice  and  of  the 
finances,  the  two  objects  which,  in  a  state  of  peace, 
comprehend  almost  all  the  respective  duties  of  the 
sovereign  and  of  the  people  ;  of  the  former,  to  protect 
the  citizens  who  are  obedient  to  the  laws ;  of  the  lat- 
ter, to  contribute  the  share  of  their  property  which  is 
required  for  the  expenses  of  the  state.  The  coin,  the 
highways,  the  posts,  the  granaries,  the  manufactures, 
whatever  could  interest  the  public  prosperity,  was  mo- 
derated by  the  authority  of  the  praetorian  praefects.  As 
the  immediate  representatives  of  the  imperial  majesty, 
they  were  empowered  to  explain,  to  enforce,  and  on 
some  occasions  to  modify,  the  general  edicts  by  their 
discretionary  proclamations.  They  watched  over  the 
conduct  of  the  provincial  governors,  removed  the  neg- 
ligent, and  inflicted  punishments  on  the  guilty.  From 
all  the  inferior  jurisdictions,  an  appeal  in  every  mat- 
ter of  importance,  either  civil  or  criminal,  might  be 
brought  before  the  tribunal  of  the  praefect:  but  his 
sentence  was  final  and  absolute  ;  and  the  emperors 
themselves  refused  to  admit  any  complaints  against 
the  judgment  or  the  integrity  of  a  magistrate  whom 
they  honoured  with  such  unbounded  confidence.11  His 
appointments  were  suitable  to  his  dignity;'  and  if  ava- 
rice was  bis  ruling  passion,  he  enjoyed  frequent  oppor- 
tunities of  collecting  a  rich  harvest  of  fees,  of  presents, 
and  of  perquisites.  Though  the  emperors  no  longer 
dreaded  the  ambition  of  their  praefects,  they  were  at- 


g  Zosimus,  1.  ii.  p.  109,  110.  If  we  had  not  fortunately  possessed 
this  Satisfactory  account  of  the  division  of  the  power  and  provinces 
of  the  praetorian  pra-fects,  we  should  frequently  have  heen  perplexed 
amidst  the  copious  details  of  the  Code,  and  the  circumstantial  mi- 
nuteness of  the  Notitia. 

h  See  a  law  of  Constantine  himself.  A  praefectis  autem  praetorio 
provocare,  non  sinimus.  Cod.  Justinian.  I.  vii.  tit.  Ixii.  leg.  19.  Cha- 
risius,  a  lawyer  of  the  time  of  Constantine,  (Heinec.  Hist."  Juris  Ro- 
mani,  p.  349.)  who  admits  this  law  as  a  fundamental  principle  uf 
jurisprudence,  compares  the  praetorian  praefects  to  the  masters  of 
the  horse  ofthe  ancient  dictators.    Pandect.  I.  i.  tit.  xi. 

i  When  Justinian,  in  the  exhausted  condition  of  the  empire,  in- 
stituted a  praetorian  prxfect  for  Africa,  he  allowed  him  a  salary 
of  one  hundred  pounds  of  gold.  Cod.  Justinian,  I.  i.  tit.  xxvii. 
leg.  1. 


tentive  to  counterbalance  this  great  office  by  the  uncer- 
tainty and  shortness  of  its  duration.k 

From  their  superior  importance  and  -phe  prefects  of 
dignity,  Rome  and  Constantinople  were  Home  and  Con- 
alone  excepted  from  the  jurisdiction  of  SUi"tlnoPle- 
the  praetorian  praefects.  The  immense  size  of  the  city, 
and  the  experience  of  the  tardy,  ineffectual  operation 
of  the  laws,  had  furnished  the  policy  of  Augustus  with 
a  specious  pretence  for  introducing  a  new  magistrate, 
who  alone  could  restrain  a  servile  and  turbulent  popu- 
lace by  the  strong  arm  of  arbitrary  power.1  Valerius 
Messalla  was  appointed  the  first  praefect  of  Rome,  that 
his  reputation  might  countenance  so  invidious  a  mea- 
sure :  but,  at  the  end  of  a  few  days,  that  accomplished 
citizen m  resigned  his  office,  declaring  with  a  spirit 
worthy  of  the  friend  of  Brutus,  that  he  found  himself 
incapable  of  exercising  a  power  incompatible  with 
public  freedom."  As  the  sense  of  liberty  became  less 
exquisite,  the  advantages  of  order  were  more  clearly 
understood ;  and  the  praefect,  who  seemed  to  have  been 
designed  as  a  terror  only  to  slaves  and  vagrants,  was 
permitted  to  extend  his  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction 
over  the  equestrian  and  noble  families  of  Rome.  The 
i  praetors,  annually  created  as  the  judges  of  law  and 
'  equity,  could  not  long  dispute  the  possession  of  the 
Forum  with  a  vigorous  and  permanent  magistrate,  who 
was  usually  admitted  into  the  confidence  of  the  prince. 
Their  courts  were  deserted,  their  number,  which  had 
once  fluctuated  between  twelve  and  eighteen,0  was 
gradually  reduced  to  two  or  three,  and  their  important 
functions  were  confined  to  the  expensive  obligation  p 
of  exhibiting  games  for  the  amusement  of  the  people. 
After  the  office  of  the  Roman  consul  had  been  changed 
into  a  vain  pageant,  which  was  rarely  displayed  in  the 
capital,  the  praefects  assumed  their  vacant  place  in  the 
:  senate,  and  were  soon  acknowledged  as  the  ordinary 
:  presidents  of  that  venerable  assembly.  They  received 
appeals  from  the  distance  of  one  hundred  miles ;  and 
it  was  allowed  as  a  principle  of  jurisprudence,  that  all 
municipal  authority  was  derived  from  them  alone.i  In 
the  discharge  of  his  laborious  employment,  the  gov- 
!  ernor  of  Rome  was  assisted  by  fifteen  officers,  some 
!  of  whom  had  been  originally  his  equals,  or  even  his 
superiors.  The  principal  departments  were  relative 
to  the  command  of  a  numerous  watch,  established 
as  a  safeguard  against  fires,  robberies,  and  nocturnal 
disorders  ;  the  custody  and  distribution  of  the  public 
allowance  of  corn  and  provisions  ;  the  care  of  the  port, 
of  the  aqueducts,  of  the  common  sewers,  and  of  the 
navigation  and  bed  ofthe  Tyber;  the  inspection  ofthe 


k  For  this,  and  the  other  dignities  of  the  empire,  it  may  be  suffi- 
cient to  refer  to  the  ample  commentaries  of  Pancirolus  and  Godefroy, 
who  have  diligently  collected  and  accurately  dicested  in  their  pro- 
per order  nil  the  legal  and  historical  materials.  From  those  authors. 
Dr.  Howell  (History  of  the  World,  vol.  ii.  p.  24—77.)  has  deduced  a 
very  distinct  abridgment  ofthe  slate  ofthe  Roman  empire. 

1  Tacit.  Annal.  Euseb.  vi.  11.  in  Chron.  p.  155.  Dion  Cassius,  in 
the  oration  of  Maecenas,  (1.  vii.  p.  G75.)  describes  the  prerogatives  of 
the  praefect  ofthe  city  as  they  were  established  in  his  own  time. 

m  The  fame  of  Messalla  has  been  scarcely  equal  to  his  merit.  In 
the  earliest  youth  he  wa9  recommended  by  Cicero  to  the  friendship 
of  Brutus.  He  followed  the  standard  of  the  republic  till  it  was  bro- 
ken in  the  fields  of  Philippi  :  lie  then  accepted  and  deserved  the  fa- 
vour of  the  most  moderate  of  the  conquerors  ;  and  uniformly  asserted 
his  freedom  and  dignity  in  the  court  of  Augustus.  The  triumph  of 
Messalla  was  justified  by  the  conquest  of  Aquitain.  As  an  orator,  he 
disputed  the  palm  of  eloquence. with  Cicero  himself.  Messalla  culti- 
vated every  muse,  and  was  the  patron  of  every  man  of  genius.  He 
spenthis  evenings  in  philosophic  conversation  with  Horace  ;  assumed 
his  place  at  table  between  Delia  and  Tibullus:  and  amused  his  lei- 
sure by  encouraging  the  poetical  talents  of  young  Ovid. 

n  Incivilem  esse  potestatem  contestans,  says  the  translator  of  Eu- 
sebius.  Tacitus  expresses  the  same  idea  in  other  words :  quasi  nes- 
cius  exercendi. 

o  See  Lipsius,  Excursus  D.  ad  1  lib.  Tacit.  Annal. 

p  Heineccii  Element.  Juris  Civilis  secund.  onlinem  Pandect,  torn.  i. 
p.  70.  See  likewise  Spanheim  de  Usu  iVumismatum,  torn.  ii.  disser- 
tat.  x.  p.  1J9.  In  the  year  45<>,  Marcian  published  a  law,  that  three 
citizens  should  be  annually  created  pra'tors  of  Constantinople  by  the 
choice  ofthe  senate,  but  with  their  own  consent.  Cod.  Justinian.  I. 
i.  tit.  xxxix.  leg.  2. 

q  Quidquid  igitur  intra  urbem  admittitnr,  ad  P.  V.  videtur  perti- 
nere  ;  sed  et  siquid  intra  ccntesintum  milliarum.  I'lpian  in  Pan- 
dect. I.  i.  tit.  xiii.  n.  ].  He  proceeds  to  enumerate  the  various  offices 
ofthe  prefect,  who  in  the  code  of  Justinian  (1.  i.  tit.  xxxix.  leg.  3.)  is 
declared  to  precede  and  command  all  city  magistrates  sine  injuria 
i  ucdetrimento  honoris  alieni. 
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markets,  the  theatres,  and  of  the  private  as  well  as 
public  works.  Their  vigilance  ensured  the  three  prin- 
cipal objects  of  a  regular  police,  safety,  plenty,  and 
cleanliness  ;  and  as  a  proof  of  the  attention  of  govern- 
ment to  preserve  the  splendour  and  ornaments  of  the 
capital,  a  particular  inspector  was  appointed  for  the 
Statues  ;  the  guardian,  as  it  were,  of  that  inanimate 
people,  which,  according  to  the  extravagant  computa- 
tion of  an  old  writer,  was  scarcely  inferior  in  number 
to  the  living  inhabitants  of  Rome.  About  thirty  years 
after  the  foundation  of  Constantinople,  a  similar  ma- 
gistrate was  created  in  that  rising  metropolis,  for  the 
same  uses  and  with  the  same  powers.  A  perfect 
equality  was  established  between  the  dignity  of  the 
two  municipal,  and  that  of  the  four  praetorian  prefects.' 
The  proconsuls,  Those  who,  in  the  imperial  hierarchy, 
vicc  prafccts,  were  distinguished  by  the  title  of  Re- 
spectable, formed  an  intermediate  class 
between  the  illustrious  prefects  and  the  honourable  ma- 
gistrates of  the  provinces.  In  this  class  the  procon- 
suls of  Achaia,  and  Africa,  claimed  a  pre-eminence, 
which  was  yielded  to  the  remembrance  of  their  ancient 
dignity :  and  the  appeal  from  their  tribunal  to  that  of 
the  prefects  was  almost  the  only  mark  of  their  depend- 
ence.8 But  the  civil  government  of  the  empire  was 
distributed  into  thirteen  great  Dioceses,  each  of  which 
equalled  the  just  measure  of  a  powerful  kingdom.  The 
first  of  these  dioceses  were  subject  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  count  of  the  east;  and  we  may  convey  some  idea 
of  the  importance  and  variety  of  his  functions,  by  ob- 
serving, that  six  hundred  apparitors,  who  would  be 
styled  at  present  either  secretaries,  or  clerks,  or  ushers, 
or  messengers,  were  employed  in  this  immediate  office.' 
The  place  of  Augustal prsefcct  of  Egypt  was  no  longer 
filled  by  a  Roman  knight ;  but  the  name  was  retained  ; 
and  the  extraordinary  powers  which  the  situation  of 
the  country  and  the  temper  of  the  inhabitants  had  once 
made  indispensable,  were  still  continued  to  the  gov- 
ernor. The  eleven  remaining  dioceses,  of  Asiana, 
Pontica,  and  Thrace  ;  of  Macedonia,  Dacia,  and  Pan- 
nonia,  or  western  Illyricum  ;  of  Italy  and  Africa ;  of 
Gaul,  Spain,  and  Britain ;  were  governed  by  twelve 
vicars  or  vice-praefects,u  whose  name  sufficiently  ex- 
plains the  nature  and  dependence  of  their  office.  It 
may  be  added,  that  the  lieutenant-generals  of  the  Ro- 
man armies,  the  military  counts  and  dukes,  who  will 
be  hereafter  mentioned,  were  allowed  the  rank  and  ti- 
tle of  Respectable. 

The  governors  of  As  the  spirit  of  jealousy  and  ostenta- 
the  provinces.  tion  prevailed  in  the  councils  of  the  em- 
perors, they  proceeded  with  anxious  diligence  to  divide 
the  substance,  and  to  multiply  the  titles  of  power. 
The  vast  countries  which  the  Roman  conquerors  had 
united  under  the  same  simple  form  of  administration, 
were  imperceptibly  crumbled  into  minute  fragments  ; 
till  at  length  the  whole  empire  was  distributed  into  one 
hundred  and  sixteen  provinces,  each  of  which  support- 
ed an  expensive  and  splendid  establishment.  Of  these, 
three  were  governed  by  ^consuls,  thirty-seven  by  con- 
sulars,  five  by  correctors,  and  seventy-one  by  presidents. 
The  appellations  of  these  magistrates  were  different : 
they  ranked  in  successive  order,  the  ensigns  of  their 
dignity  were  curiously  varied,  and  their  situation,  from 
accidental  circumstances,  might  be  more  or  less  agree- 
able or  advantageous.    But  they  were  all  (excepting 


r  Besides  our  usual  guides,  we  mav  observe  that  Felix  Cantelorius 
has  written  a  separate  treatise,  De  Pra-ferto  Urbis;  and  that  many 
curious  details  concerning  the  police  of  Rome  and  Constantinople 
are  contained  in  the  fourteenth  hook  of  the  Theodosian  Code. 

s  Eunapius  affirms,  that  the  proconsul  of  Asia  was  independent  of 
the  prefect;  which  must,  however,  he  understood  with  some  allow- 
ance: the  .jurisdiction  of  the  vice-praefect  he  most  assuredly  dis- 
claimed.   Pancirolus.  p.  161. 

t  The  proconsul  of  Africa  had  four  hundred  apparilors;  and  they 
all  received  large  salaries,  either  from  the  treasury  or  the  province. 
See  Pancirol.  p.  26.  and  Cod.  Justinian.  I.  xii  tit.  Ivi.  Ivii. 

u  In  Italy  there  was  likewise  the  Vicar  of  Rome.  It  has  been 
much  disputed  whether  his  jurisdiction  measured  one  hundred  miles 
from  the  city,  or  whether  it  stretched  over  the  ten  southern  provinces 
of  Italy. 


only  the  proconsuls)  alike  included  in  the  class  of 
honourable  persons  ;  and  they  were  alike  intrusted,  du- 
ring the  pleasure  of  the  prince,  and  under  the  authority 
of  the  prefects  or  their  deputies,  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  and  the  finances  in  their  respective 
districts.  The  ponderous  volumes  of  the  Codes  and 
Pandects  x  would  furnish  ample  materials  for  a  minute 
inquiry  into  the  system  of  provincial  government,  as  in 
the  space  of  six  centuries  it  was  improved  by  the  wis- 
dom of  the  Roman  statesmen  and  lawyers.  It  may  be 
sufficient  for  the  historian  to  select  two  singular  and 
salutary  provisions  intended  to  restrain  the  abuse  of 
authority,  h  For  the  preservation  of  peace  and  order, 
the  governors  of  the  provinces  were  armed  with  the 
sword  of  justice.  They  inflicted  corporal  punish- 
ments, and  they  exercised,  in  capital  offences,  the 
power  of  life  and  death.  But  they  were  not  authorized 
to  indulge  the  condemned  criminal  with  the  choice 
of  his  own  execution,  or  to  pronounce  a  sentence  of 
the  mildest  and  most  honourable  kind  of  exile.  These 
prerogatives  were  reserved  to  the  prefects,  who  alone 
could  impose  the  heavy  fine  of  fifty  pounds  of  gold ; 
their  vicegerents  were  confined  to  the  trifling  weight 
of  a  few  ounces. y  This  distinction,  which  seems  to 
grant  the  larger,  while  it  denies  the  smaller,  degree  of 
authority,  was  founded  on  a  very  rational  motive.  The 
smaller  degree  was  infinitely  more  liable  to  abuse.  The 
passions  of  a  provincial  magistrate  might  frequently 
provoke  him  into  acts  of  oppression,  which  affected 
only  the  freedom  or  the  fortunes  of  the  subject;  though, 
from  a  principle  of  prudence,  perhaps  of  humanity,  he 
might  still  be  terrified  by  the  guilt  of  innocent  blood. 
It  may  likewise  be  considered,  that  exile,  considerable 
fines,  or  the  choice  of  an  easy  death,  relate  more  par- 
ticularly to  the  rich  and  the  noble ;  and  the  persons  the 
most  exposed  to  the  avarice  or  resentment  of  a  pro- 
vincial magistrate,  were  thus  removed  from  his  ob- 
scure persecution  to  the  more  august  and  impartial 
tribunal  of  the  praetorian  prefect.  2.  As  it  was  rea- 
sonably apprehended  that  the  integrity  of  the  judge 
might  be  biassed,  if  his  interest  was  concerned,  or  his 
affections  were  engaged ;  the  strictest  regulations  were 
established,  to  exclude  any  person,  without  the  special 
dispensation  of  the  emperor,  from  the  government  of 
the  province  where  he  was  born ; z  and  to  prohibit  the 
governor  or  his  son  from  contracting  marriage  with  a 
native,  or  an  inhabitant ; 1  or  from  purchasing  slaves, 
lands,  or  houses,  within  the  extent  of  his  jurisdiction.h 
Notwithstanding  these  rigorous  precautions,  the  em- 
peror Constantine,  after  a  reign  of"  twenty-five  years, 
still  deplores  the  venal  and  oppressive  administration 
of  justice,  and  expresses  the  warmest  indignation  that 
the  audience  of  the  judge,  his  despatch  of  business, 
his  seasonable  delays,  and  his  final  sentence,  were 
publicly  sold,  either  by  himself  or  by  the  officers  of 
his  court.  The  continuance,  and  perhaps  the  impu- 
nity, of  these  crimes,  is  attested  by  the  repetition  of 
impotent  laws,  and  ineffectual  menaces.0 


x  Among  the  works  of  the  celebrated  Ulpian,  there  was  one  in  ten 
hooks,  concerning  the  office  of  a  proconsul,  whose  duties  in  the  most 
essential  articles  were  the  same  as  those  of  an  ordinary  governor  of 
a  province. 

y  The  presidents,  or  consulars,  could  impose  only  two  ounces; 
the  vice  prefects,  three  ;  the  proconsuls,  count  of  the  east,  and  pre- 
fect of  Egypt,  six.  See  Heineccii  Jur.  Civil,  torn.  i.  p.  75.  Pandect. 
1.  xlviii.  tit.  xix.  n.  8.    Cod.  Justinian.  1.  i.  tit.  liv.  leg.  4—6. 

z  Ut  nulli  patrice  sua?  administratio  sine  speciali  principis  permissu 
permittatur.  Cod.  Justinian.  I.  i.  tit.  xli.  This  law  was  tirsl  enacted 
by  the  emperor  Marcus,  after  the  rebellion  of  Cassius.  (Dion.  I.  Jxxi.) 
The  same  regulation  is  observed  in  China,  with  equal  strictness,  and 
with  equal  effect. 

a  Pandect.  1.  xxiii.  tit.  ii.  n.  33.  57,  G3. 

b  In  jure  contineinr,  ne  quis  in  administratione  constilutus  aliquid 
compararet.  Cod.  Theod.  1.  vii.  tit.  xv.  leg.  1.  This  maxim  of  rom- 
nton  law  was  enforced  by  a  series  of  edicts  (see  the  remainder  of  the 
title)  from  Constantino  to  Justin.  From  this  prohibition,  which  i* 
extended  to  the  meanest  officers  of  the  governor,  they  except  only 
clothes  and  provisions.  The  purchase  within  five  years  may  be  re- 
covered ;  after  which,  on  information,  it  devolves  to  the  treasury. 

c  Cessent  rapacesjam  nunc  otlirialium  manus;  ccsscut,  inquam  ; 
nam  si  moniti  non  cessaverint.  gladiis  praridentur.  &c.  Cod.  Theod. 
I.  i.  tit.  vii.  leg.  1.  Zeno  enacted,  that  all  governors  should  remain 
in  the  province,  to  answer  any  accusations,  fifty  days  after  the  ex- 
piration of  their  power.   Cod.  Justinian  1.  ii  tit.  ilix.  leg.  I. 
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The  profession  of  All  the  civil  magistrates  were  drawn 
the  law.  from  the  profession  of  the  law.  The 

celebrated  Institutes  of  Justinian  are  addressed  to  the 
youth  of  his  dominions,  who  had  devoted  themselves 
to  the  study  of  Roman  jurisprudence ;  and  the  sove- 
reign condescends  to  animate  their  diligence,  by  the 
assurance  that  their  skill  and  ability  would  in  time  be 
rewarded  by  an  adequate  share  in  the  government  of 
the  republic.11  The  rudiments  of  this  lucrative  science 
were  taught  in  all  the  considerable  cities  of  the  east 
and  west ;  but  the  most  famous  school  was  that  of 
Berytus,e  on  the  coast  of  Phoenicia ;  which  flourished 
above  three  centuries  from  the  time  of  Alexander  Se- 
verus,  the  author  perhaps  of  an  institution  so  advan- 
tageous to  his  native  country.  After  a  regular  course 
of  education,  which  lasted  five  years,  the  students  dis- 
persed themselves  through  the  provinces,  in  search  of 
fortune  and  honours ;  nor  could  they  want  an  inex- 
haustible supply  of  business  in  a  great  empire,  already 
corrupted  by  the  multiplicity  of  laws,  of  arts,  and  of 
vices.  The  court  of  the  pra;torian  praefect  of  the  east 
could  alone  furnish  employment  for  one  hundred  and 
lift}'  advocates,  sixty-four  of  whom  were  distinguished 
by  peculiar  privileges,  and  two  were  annually  chosen 
with  a  salary  of  sixty  pounds  of  gold,  to  defend  the 
causes  of  the  treasury.  The  first  experiment  was 
made  of  their  judicial  talents,  by  appointing  them  to 
act  occasionally  as  assessors  to  the  magistrates  ;  from 
thence  they  were  often  raised  to  preside  in  the  tribu- 
nals before  which  they  had  pleaded.  They  obtained 
the  government  of  a  province  ;  and,  by  the  aid  of  merit, 
of  reputation,  or  of  favour,  they  ascended,  by  successive 
steps,  to  the  illustrious  dignities  of  the  state. f  In  the 
practice  of  the  bar,  these  men  had  considered  reason 
as  the  instrument  of  dispute;  they  interpreted  the  laws 
according  to  the  dictates  of  private  interest;  and  the 
same  pernicious  habits  might  still  adhere  to  their  cha- 
racters in  the  public  administration  of  the  state.  The 
honour  of  a  liberal  profession  has  indeed  been  vindi- 
cated by  ancient  and  modern  advocates,  who  have  filled 
the  most  important  stations  with  pure  integrity  and 
consummate  wisdom  :  but  in  the  decline  of  Roman 
jurisprudence,  the  ordinary  promotion  of  lawyers  was 
pregnant  with  mischief  and  disgrace.  The  noble  art, 
which  had  once  been  preserved  as  the  sacred  inherit- 
ance of  the  patricians,  was  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
freedmen  and  plebeians,  5  who,  with  cunning,  rather 
than  with  skill,  exercised  a  sordid  and  pernicious  trade. 
Some  of  them  procured  admittance  into  families  for  the 
purpose  of  fomenting  differences,  of  encouraging  suits, 
and  of  preparing  a  harvest  of  gain  for  themselves  or 
their  brethren.  Others,  recluse  in  their  chambers, 
maintained  the  dignity  of  legal  professors,  by  furnish- 


d  Summa  igitur  ope,  et  alacri  studio  has  leges  nostras  accipite  ;  et 
vosmetipsos  sic  eruditos  ostendite,  ut  spes  vos  pulcherrimo  foveat : 
toto  legilimo  opere  perfecto,  posse  etiam  nostram  rempublicam  in 
partibus  ejus  vobis  credendis  guhernari.  Justinian,  in  proem.  Insti- 
tutionum. 

e  The  splendour  of  the  school  of  Bervtus,  which  preserved  in  the 
eust  the  language  and  jurisprudence  of  the  -Romans,  may  be  com- 
puted to  have  lasted  from  the  third  to  the  middle  of  the  sixth  cen- 
tury.   Helnecc.  Jur.  Roin.  Hist.  p.  351 — 356. 

f  As  in  a  former  period  I  have  traced  the  civil  and  military  pro- 
motion of  Pertinav,  I  shall  here  insert  the  civil  honours  of  Mallius 
Theodorus.  I.  He  was  distinguished  by  his  eloquence,  while  he 
pleaded  as  an  advocate  in  the  court  of  the  praetorian  praefect.  2.  He 
governed  one  of  the  provinces  of  Africa,  either  as  president  or  con- 
sular, and  deserved,  by  his  administration,  the  honour  of  a  brass 
statue.  3.  He  was  appointed  vicar,  or  vice-pra?fect,  of  Macedonia. 
■1.  Qu.-estor.  5.  Count  of  the  sacred  largesses.  6.  Pr;rtorian  prajfeel 
of  the  Gauls;  whilst  he  might  yet  be  represented  as  a  young  man. 
7.  After  a  retreat,  perhaps  a  disgrace,  of  manv  years,  which  Mallius 
(confounded  by  some  critics  with  the  poet  Manilius,  see  Fabricius 
Bihliothec. Latin.  Edit.  Ernest,  torn.  i.e.  18.  p.. Misemployed  in  the 
study  of  theGrecian  philosophy,  he  was  named  praetorian  pnpfect  of 
Italy,  in  the  year  397.  8.  While  he  still  exercised  that  creat  office,  he 
was  created,  in  the  year  399,  consul  for  the  west ;  and  his  name,  on 
account  of  the  infamy  of  his  colleague  the  eunuch  Eutropius,  often 
stands  alone  in  the  Fasti.  9.  In  the  year  408.  Mallius  was  appointed 
a  second  time  pra-torian  prafect  of  Italy.  Even  in  the  venal  pane- 
gyric of  Claudian,  we  may  discover  the  merit  of  Mallius  Theodorus, 
who,  by  a  rare  felicity,  was  the  intimate  friend  both  of  Symmachus 
and  of  St.  Augustin.  See  Tillemont,  Hist,  des  Emp.  torn.  v.  p.  1110 
— 11M. 

s  Mamerlinus  in  Panegyr.  Vet.  xi.  20.  Austerius  apud  Plioliitm. 
p.  1500. 


ing  a  rich  client  with  suhtilties  to  confound  the  plainest 
truths,  and  with  arguments  to  colour  the  most  unjusti- 
fiable pretensions.  The  splendid  and  popular  class  was 
composed  of  the  advocates,  who  filled  the  forum  with 
the  sound  of  their  turgid  and  loquacious  rhetoric. 
Careless  of  fame  and  of  justice,  they  are  described,  for 
the  most  part,  as  ignorant  and  rapacious  guides,  who 
conducted  their  clients  through  a  maze  of  expense,  of 
delay,  and  of  disappointment ;  from  whence,  after  a 
tedious  series  of  years,  they  were  at  length  dismissed, 
when  their  patience  and  fortune  were  almost  ex- 
hausted.11 

III.  In  the  system  of  policy  introduced  The  military 
by  Augustus,  the  governors,  those  at  officers, 
least  of  the  imperial  provinces,  were  invested  with  the 
full  powers  of  the  sovereign  himself.  Ministers  of 
peace  and  war,  the  distribution  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments depended  on  them  alone,  and  they  successively 
appeared  on  their  tribunal  in  the  robes  of  civil  magis- 
tracy, and  in  complete  armour  at  the  head  of  the  Ro- 
man legions. '  The  influence  of  the  revenue,  the  au- 
thority of  law,  and  the  command  of  a  military  force, 
concurred  to  render  their  power  supreme  and  absolute; 
and  whenever  they  were  tempted  to  violate  their  alle- 
giance, the  loyal  province  which  they  involved  in  their 
rebellion  was  scarcely  sensible  of  any  change  in  its 
political  state.  From  the  time  of  Commodus  to  the 
reign  of  Constantine,  near  one  hundred  governors  might 
be  enumerated,  who,  with  various  success,  erected  the 
standard  of  revolt;  and  though  the  innocent  were  too 
often  sacrificed,  the  guilty  might  be  sometimes  pre- 
vented, by  the  suspicious  cruelty  of  their  master.*  To 
secure  his  throne  and  the  public  tranquillity  from  these 
formidable  servants,  Constantine  resolved  to  divide 
the  military  from  the  civil  administration  ;  and  to  es- 
tablish, as  a  permanent  and  professional  distinction,  a 
practice  which  had  been  adopted  only  as  an  occasional 
expedient.  The  supreme  jurisdiction  exercised  by  the 
prastorian  prajfects  over  the  armies  of  the  empire,  was 
transferred  to  the  two  masters- general  whom  he  insti- 
tuted, the  one  for  the  cavalry,  the  other  for  the  infantry  ; 
and  though  each  of  those  illustrious  officers  was  more 
peculiarly  responsible  for  the  discipline  of  those  troops 
which  were  under  his  immediate  inspection,  they  both 
indifferently  commanded  in  the  field  the  several  bodies, 
whether  of  horse  or  foot,  which  were  united  in  the 
same  army.1  Their  number  was  soon  doubled  by  the 
division  of  the  east  and  west ;  and  as  separate  gene- 
rals of  the  same  rank  and  title  were  appointed  on  the 
four  important  frontiers  of  the  Rhine,  of  the  Upper 
and  the  Lower  Danube,  and  of  the  Euphrates,  the 
defence  of  the  Roman  empire  was  at  length  commit- 
ted to  eight  masters-general  of  the  cavalry  and  in- 
fantry. Under  their  orders,  thirty-five  military  com- 
manders were  stationed  in  the  provinces :  three  in 
Britain,  six  in  Gaul,  one  in  Spain,  one  in  Italy,  five  on 
the  Upper,  and  four  on  the  Lower,  Danube ;  in  Asia 
eight,  three  in  Egypt,  and  four  in  Africa.  The  titles 
of  counts  and  dufccs,m  by  whi^  they  were  properly  dis- 


h  The  curious  passage  of  Ammianus  (I.  xxx.  c.  4.)  in  which  he 
paints  the  manners  of  contemporary  lawyers,  affords  a  strange  mix- 
ture of  sound  sense,  false  rhetoric,  and  extravagant  satire.  Gode- 
froy  (Prolegom.  ad  Cod.  Theod.  c.  i.  p.  185.)  supports  the  historian 
by  similar  complaints,  and  authentic  facts.  In  the  fourth  century 
manv  camels  might  have  been  laden  with  law  books.  Eunapius  in 
Vet.  Edesii,  p.  72. 

i  See  a  very  splendid  example  in  the  Life  of  Agricola.  particularly 
c.  20,  21.  The  lieutenant  of  Britain  was  intrusted  with  the  same 
powers  which  Cicero,  proconsul  of  Cihcia,  had  exercised  in  the  name 
of  the  senate  and  people. 

k  The  Abbe  Dubos.  who  has  examined  with  accuracy  (see  Hist,  de 
la  Monarchie  Francoise,  torn.  i.  p.  41 — 100.  edit.  1742.)  the  institu- 
tions of  Augustus  and  of  Constantine,  observes,  that  if  Otho  had 
been  put  to  death  the  day  before  he  executed  his  conspiracy,  Otho 
would  now  appear  in  history  as  innocent  as  Corbulo. 

1  Zosimjs,  1.  ii.  p.  110.  Before  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Constantius. 
the  masistrl  miliium  were  already  increased  to  four.  See  Valesius 
ad  Ammian.  1.  xvi.  c.  7. 

m  Though  the  military  counts  and  dukes  are  frequently  mentioned, 
both  in  history  arid  the  codes,  we  must  have  recourse  to  the  Votitia 
for  the  exact  knowledge  of  their  number  and  stations.  For  the  in- 
stitution, rank,  privileges.  &c.  of  the  counts  in  general,  sec  Cod. 
Theod.  I.  vi.  tit.  xii.— xx.  with  the  Commentary  ol'Godcfroy. 
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tinguished,  have  obtained  in  modern  languages  so  very 
different  a  sense,  that  the  use  of  them  may  occasion  some 
surprise.  But  it  should  be  recollected,  that  the  second 
of  those  appellations  is  only  a  corruption  of  the  Latin 
word,  which  was  indiscriminately  applied  to  any  mili- 
tary chief.  All  these  provincial  generals  were  there- 
fore dukes ,-  but  no  more  than  ten  among  them  were 
dignified  with  the  rank  of  counts  or  companions,  a  title 
of  honour,  or  rather  of  favour,  which  had  been  recently 
invented  in  the  court  of  Constantine.  A  gold  belt  was 
the  ensign  which  distinguished  the  office  of  the  counts 
and  dukes  ;  and  besides  their  pay,  they  received  a 
liberal  allowance  sufficient  to  maintain  one  hundred 
and  ninety  servants,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty-eight 
horses.  They  were  strictly  prohibited  from  interfering 
in  any  matter  which  related  to  the  administration  of 
justice  or  the  revenue  ;  but  the  command  which  they 
exercised  over  the  troops  of  their  department,  was  in- 
dependent of  the  authority  of  the  magistrates.  About 
the  same  time  that  Constantine  gave  a  sanction  to  the 
ecclesiastical  order,  he  instituted  in  the  Roman  empire 
the  nice  balance  of  the  civil  and  the  military  powers. 
The  emulation,  and  sometimes  the  discord, which  reign- 
ed between  two  professions  of  opposite  interests  and 
incompatible  manners,  was  productive  of  beneficial  and 
of  pernicious  consequences.  It  was  seldom  to  be  ex- 
pected that  the  general  and  the  civil  governor  of  a  pro- 
vince should  either  conspire  for  the  disturbance,  or 
should  unite  for  the  service,  of  their  country.  While 
the  one  delayed  to  offer  the  assistance  which  the  other 
disdained  to  solicit,  the  troops  very  frequently  remain- 
ed without  orders  or  without  supplies  ;  the  public 
safety  was  betrayed,  and  the  defenceless  subjects  were 
left  exposed  to  the  fury  of  the  barbarians.  The  divided 
administration,  which  had  been  formed  by  Constan- 
tine, relaxed  the  vigour  of  the  state,  while  it  secured 
the  tranquillity  of  the  monarch. 
Distinction  of  The  memory  of  Constantine  has  been 
the  troops.  deservedly  censured  for  another  innova- 
tion which  corrupted  military  discipline,  and  prepared 
the  ruin  of  the  empire.  The  nineteen  years  which 
preceded  his  final  victory  over  Licinius,  had  been  a 
period  of  license  and  intestine  war.  The  rivals  who 
contended  for  the  possession  of  the  Roman  world,  had 
withdrawn  the  greatest  part  of  their  forces  from  the 
guard  of  the  general  frontier;  and  the  principal  cities 
which  formed  the  boundary  of  their  respective  domin- 
ions were  filled  with  soldiers,  who  considered  their 
countrymen  as  their  most  implacable  enemies.  After 
the  use  of  these  internal  garrisons  had  ceased  with  the 
civil  war,  the  conqueror  wanted  either  wisdom  or  firm- 
ness to  revive  the  severe  discipline  of  Diocletian,  and 
to  suppress  a  fatal  indulgence,  which  habit  had  en- 
deared and  almost  confirmed  to  the  military  order. 
From  the  reign  of  Constantine  a  popular  and  even 
legal  distinction  was  admitted  between  the  Palatines* 
and  the  Borderers  ;  the  troops  of  the  court,  as  they 
were  improperly  styled,  and  the  troops  of  the  frontier. 
The  former,  elevated  by  the  superiority  of  their  pay 
and  privileges,  were  permitted,  except  in  the  extra- 
ordinary emergencies  of  war,  to  occupy  their  tranquil 
stations  in  the  heart  of  the  provinces.  The  most  flour- 
ishing cities  were  oppressed  by  the  intolerable  weight 
of  quarters.  The  soldiers  insensibly  forgot  the  virtues 
of  their  profession,  and  contracted  only  the  vices  of 
civil  life.  They  were  either  degraded  by  the  industry 
of  mechanic  trades,  or  enervated  by  the  luxury  of 
baths  and  theatres.  They  soon  became  careless  of 
their  martial  exercises,  curious  in  their  diet  and  appa- 
rel :  and  while  they  inspired  terror  to  the  subjects  of 
the  empire,  they  trembled  at  the  hostile  approach  of 
the  barbarians.0    The.  chain  of  fortifications  which 


n  Zosimus,  i,  ii  p.  111.  The  distinction  between  the  two  classes 
of  Roman  troops  is  very  darkly  expressed  in  (lie  historians,  the  laws 
and  the  Noiiliii.  Consult,  however,  the  copious  paratiflon  or  ab- 
stract, which  Godefroy  has  drawn  tip  of  the  seventh  hook,  de  Re 
Mili'.ari,  of  the  Theodosian  Code,  1.  vii.  tit.  i.  leg.  18. 1.  viii.  tit.i.  leg.  1U. 

o  Ferox  erat  in  suos  miles  et  rapax,  ignavus  vero  in  hosles  et  frac- 
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Diocletian  and  his  colleagues  had  extended  along  the 

banks  of  the  great  rivers,  was  no  longer  maintained 
with  the  same  care,  or  defended  w  ith  the  same  vigi- 
lance. The  numbers  which  still  remained  under  the 
name  of  the  troops  of  the  frontier,  might  be  sufficient 
for  the  ordinary  defence.  But  their  spirit  was  degrad- 
ed by  the  humiliating  reflection,  that  they  who  were  ex- 
posed to  the  hardships  and  dangers  of  a  perpetual  war- 
fare, were  rewarded  only  with  ;ibout  two-thirds  of  the 
pay  and  emoluments  which  were  lavished  on  the  troops 
of  the  court.  Even  the  bands  or  legions  that  were  rais- 
ed the  nearest  to  the  level  of  those  unworthy  favourites, 
were  in  some  measure  disgraced  by  the  title  of  hon- 
our which  they  were  allowed  to  assume.  It  was  in 
vain  that  Constantine  repeated  the  most  dreadful  men- 
aces of  fire  and  sword  against  the  Borderers  who 
should  dare  to  desert  their  colours,  to  connive  at  the 
inroads  of  the  barbarians,  or  to  participate  in  the  spoil.0 
The  mischiefs  which  flow  from  injudicious  counsels 
are  seldom  removed  by  the  application  of  partial  se- 
verities: and  though  succeeding  princes  laboured  to 
restore  the  strength  and  numbers  of  the  frontier  garri- 
sons, the  empire,  till  the  last  moment  of  its  dissolu- 
tion, continued  to  languish  tinder  the  mortal  wound 
which  had  been  so  rashly  or  so  weakly  inflicted  by 
the  hand  of  Constantine. 

The  same  timid  policy,  of  dividing  Reduction  of  the 
whatever  is  united,  of  reducing  whatever  legions, 
is  eminent,  of  dreading  every  active  power,  and  of 
expecting  that  the  most  feeble  will  prove  the  most 
obedient,  seems  to  pervade  the  institutions  of  several 
princes,  and  particularly  those  of  Constantine.  The 
martial  pride  of  the  legions,  whose  victorious  camps 
had  so  often  been  the  scene  of  rebellion,  was  nourished 
by  the  memory  of  their  past  exploits,  and  the  conscious- 
ness of  their  actual  strength.  As  long  as  they  main- 
tained their  ancient  establishment  of  six  thousand  men, 
they  subsisted,  under  the  reign  of  Diocletian,  each  of 
them  singly,  a  visible  and  important  object  in  the 
military  history  of  the  Roman  empire.  A  few  years 
afterwards,  these  gigantic  bodies  were  shrunk  to  a  very 
diminutive  size ;  and  when  seven  legions,  with  some 
auxiliaries,  defended  the  city  of  Amida  against  the 
Persians,  the  total  garrison,  with  the  inhabitants  of 
both  sexes,  and  the  peasants  of  the  deserted  country, 
did  not  exceed  the  number  of  twenty  thousand  per- 
sons.1! From  this  fact,  and  from  similar  examples, 
there  is  reason  to  believe,  that  the  constitution  of  the 
legionary  troops,  to  which  they  partly  owed  their  va- 
lour and  discipline,  was  dissolved  by  Constantine;  and 
that  the  bands  of  Roman  infantry,  which  still  assumed 
the  same  names  and  the  same  honours,  consisted  only 
of  one  thousand  or  fifteen  hundred  men.'  The  con- 
spiracy of  so  many  separate  detachments,  each  of 
which  was  awed  by  the  sense  of  its  own  weakness, 
eould  easily  be  checked;  and  the  successors  of  Con- 
stantine might  indulge  their  love  of  ostentation,  by 
issuing  their  orders  to  one  hundred  and  thirty-two 
legions,  inscribed  on  the  muster  roll  of  their  numerous 
armies.  The  remainder  of  their  troops  was  distributed 
into  several  hundred  cohorts  of  infantry,  and  squadrons 
of  cavalry.  Their  arms,  and  titles,  and  ensigns,  were 
calculated  to  inspire  terror,  and  to  display  the  variety 
of  nations  who  marched  under  the  imperial  standard. 
And  not  a  vestige  was  left  of  that  severe  simplicity, 
which,  in  the  ages  of  freedom  and  victory,  had  distin- 
guished the  line  of  battle  of  a  Roman  army  from  the 
confused  host  of  an  Asiatic  monarch.'    A  more  parti- 

tus.  Amniian.  1.  xxii.  c.  4.  He  observes  that  they  loved  downy 
beds  and  houses  of  marble;  and  that  their  cups  were  heavier  than 
their  swords. 

P  Cod.  Theod.  1.  vii.  tit.  i.  leg.  1.  tit.  xii.  leg.  1.  See  Howell's 
Hist,  of  the  World,  vol.  ii.  p.  19.  That  learned  historian,  who  is  not 
sufficiently  known,  labours  to  justify  the  character  and  policy  of 
Constantine. 

q  Amniian.  1.  six.  c.  2.  He  observes  (c.  5.)  that  the  desperate  sal- 
lies of  two  Gallic  legions  were  like  a  handful  of  water  thrown  on  a 
great  conflagration. 

r  Pancirolus  ad  Notitiam.p.  96.  Memoires  dc  l'Academie  des  In- 
scriptions, torn.  xxv.  p.  491. 

s  Romana  acies  unius  prope  forma:  crat  et  bominum  et  artnorum 
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cular  enumeration,  drawn  from  the  JS'otilia,  might  ex- 
ercise the  diligence  of  an  antiquary ;  but  the  historian 
will  content  himself  with  observing,  that  the  number 
of  permanent  stations  or  garrisons  established  on  the 
frontiers  of  the  empire,  amounted  to  five  hundred  and 
eighty-three ;  and  that,  under  the  successors  of  Con- 
stantine,  the  complete  force  of  the  military  establish- 
ment was  computed  at  six  hundred  and  forty-five 
thousand  soldiers.'  An  effort  so  prodigious  surpassed 
the  wants  of  a  more  ancient,  and  the  faculties  of  a 
later,  period. 

Difficulty  uf  I"  the  various  states  of  society,  armies 
levies.  are  recruited  from  very  different  motives. 
Barbarians  are  urged  by  the  love  of  war;  the  citizens 
of  a  free  republic  may  be  prompted  by  a  principle  of 
duty ;  the  subjects,  or  at  least  the  nobles,  of  a  mon- 
archy, are  animated  by  a  sentiment  of  honour ;  but  the 
timid  and  luxurious  inhabitants  of  a  declining  empire 
must  be  allured  into  the  service  by  the  hopes  of  profit, 
or  compelled  by  the  dread  of  punishment.  The  re- 
sources of  the  Roman  treasury  were  exhausted  by  the 
increase  of  pay,  by  the  repetition  of  donatives,  and  by 
the  invention  of  new  emoluments  and  indulgences, 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  provincial  youth,  might 
compensate  the  hardships  and  dangers  of  a  military 
life.  Yet,  although  the  stature  was  lowered,"  although 
slaves,  at  least  by  a  tacit  connivance,  wTere  indiscrimi- 
nately received  into  the  ranks,  the  insurmountable  dif- 
ficulty of  procuring  a  regular  and  adequate  supply  of 
volunteers,  obliged  the  emperors  to  adopt  more  effec- 
tual and  coercive  methods.  The  lands  bestowed  on 
the  veterans,  as  the  free  reward  of  their  valour,  were 
henceforward  granted  under  a  condition,  which  con- 
tains the  first  rudiments  of  the  feudal  tenures ;  that 
their  sons,  who  succeeded  to  the  inheritance,  should 
devote  themselves  to  the  profession  of  arms,  as  soon 
as  they  attained  the  age  of  manhood ;  and  their  cow- 
ardly refusal  was  punished  by  the  loss  of  honour,  of 
fortune,  or  even  of  life.1  But  as  trie  annual  growth  of 
the  sons  of  the  veterans  bore  a  very  small  proportion 
to  the  demands  of  the  service,  levies  of  men  were  fre- 
quently required  from  the  provinces,  and  every  pro- 
prietor was  obliged  either  to  take  up  arms,  or  to  pro- 
cure a  substitute,  or  to  purchase  his  exemption  by  the 
payment  of  a  heavy  fine.  The  sum  of  forty-two  pieces 
of  gold,  to  which  it  was  reduced,  ascertains  the  exorbi- 
tant price  of  volunteers,  and  the  reluctance  wTith  which 
the  government  admitted  of  this  alternative.  J  Such 
was  the  horror  of  the  profession  of  a  soldier,  which  had 
affected  the  minds  of  the  degenerate  Romans,  that 
many  of  the  youth  of  Italy,  and  the  provinces,  chose 
to  cut  off  the  fingers  of  their  right  hand  to  escape  from 
being  pressed  into  the  service  ;  and  this  strange  expe- 
dient was  so  commonly  practised,  as  to  deserve  the  se- 
vere animadversion  of  the  laws,2  and  a  peculiar  name 
in  the  Latin  language.1 


genere.— Regia  acies  varia  maeis  multis  gemibus  dissimilitudine  ar- 
moruni  nuxilionimque  erat.  T.  Liv.  1.  xxxvll.  c.  39,  40.  Flaminius, 
even  before  this  event,  had  compared  the  army  of  Antiochus  to  a 
supper,  in  which  the  flesh  of  one  vile  animal  was  diversified  by  the 
skill  of  the  cooks.  See  the  life  of  Flaminius  in  Plutarch, 
t  Agathias,  1.  v.  p.  157.  edit.  Louvre. - 

n  Valentinian  (Cod.  Theodos.  1.  vii.  tit.  xiii.  leg.  3.)  fixes  the 
standard  at  five  feet  seven  inches,  about  five  feet  four  inches  and  a 
half  Enslish  measure.  It  had  formerly  been  five  feet  ten  inches,  and 
in  the  best  corps  sis  Roman  feet.  Sed  tunc  erat  amplior  multitudo, 
et  plures  sequebantur  inilitiam  armatam.  Vegetius  de  Re  Miiitari  1. 
I.  c.  5.  ' 

x  See  the  two  titles,  De  Veteranis.  and  De  Filiis  Veteranorum,  in 
the  seventh  book  of  the  Theodosian  Code.  The  age  at  which  their 
military  service  was  required,  varied  from  twenty-five  to  sixteen. 
If  the  sons  of  the  veterans  appeared  with  a  horse,  they  had  a  right 
to  serve  in  the  cavalry  ;  two  horses  gave  them  some  valuable  privi- 
leges. 

y  Cod.  Theod.  1.  vii.  tit.  xiii.  leg.  7.  According  to  the  historian 
Socrates,  (seeGodefroy  ad  lor.)  the  same  emperor  Valens sometimes 
required  eighty  pieces  of  gold  for  a  recruit.  In  the  following  law,  it 
is  faintly  expresspd,  that  slaves  shall  not  be  admitted  inter  optimas 
lectissimorum  inilitum  turnias. 

i  The  person  and  property  of  a  Roman  knight,  who  had  mutila- 
ted his  two  sons,  were  sold  at  public  auction  by  order  of  Augustus. 
(Sueton  in  August,  c.  27.)  The  moderation  of  that  artful  usurper 
proves,  that  this  example  of  severity  was  justified  by  the  spirit  of 
the  times.  Aminianus  makes  a  distinction  between  the  effeminate 
Italians  and  the  hardy  Gauls,  (I.  xv.  c.  12.)   Yet  only  fifteen  years 


The  introduction  of  barbarians  into  the  in(.rease  „f  t,ar. 
Roman  armies  became  every  day  more  barian  auxiiia- 
universal,  more  necessary,  and  more  rles- 
fatal.  The  most  daring  of  the  Scythians,  of  the  Goths, 
and  of  the  Germans,  who  delighted  in  war,  and  who 
found  it  more  profitable  to  defend  than  to  ravage  the 
provinces,  were  enrolled,  not  only  in  the  auxiliaries  of 
their  respective  nations,  but  in  the  legions  themselves, 
and  among  the  most  distinguished  of  the  Palatine 
troops.  As  they  freely  mingled  with  the  subjects  of 
the  empire,  they  gradually  learned  to  despise  their 
manners,  and  to  imitate  their  arts.  They  abjured  the 
implicit  Teverence  which  the  pride  of  Rome  had  ex- 
acted from  their  ignorance,  while  they  acquired  the 
knowledge  and  possession  of  those  advantages  by 
which  alone  she  supported  her  declining  greatness. 
The  barbarian  soldiers,  who  displayed  any  military 
talents,  were  advanced,  without  exception,  to  the  most 
important  commands  ;  and  the  names  of  the  tribunes, 
cf  the  counts  and  dukes,  and  of  the  generals  them- 
selves, betray  a  foreign  origin,  which  they  no  longer 
condescended  to  disguise.  They  were  often  intrusted 
with  the  conduct  of  a  war  against  their  countrymen  ; 
and  though  most  of  them  preferred  the  ties  of  alle- 
giance to  those  of  blood,  they  did  not  always  avoid  the 
guilt,  or  at  least  the  suspicion,  of  holding  a  treasonable 
correspondence  with  the  enemy,  of  inviting  his  inva- 
sion, or  of  sparing  his  retreat.  The  camps  and  the 
palace  of  the  son  of  Constantine  were  governed  by  the 
powerful  faction  of  the  Franks,  who  preserved  the 
strictest  connexion  with  each  other,  and  with  their 
country,  and  who  resented  every  personal  affront  as  a 
national  indignity .b  When  the  tyrant  Caligula  was 
suspected  of  an  intention  to  invest  a  very  extraordinary 
candidate  with  the  consular  robes,  the  sacrilegious  pro- 
fanation would  have  scarcely  excited  less  astonish- 
ment, if,  instead  of  a  horse,  the  noblest  chieftain  of 
Germany  or  Britain  had  been  the  object  of  his  choice. 
The  revblution  of  three  centuries  had  produced  so  re- 
markable a  change  in  the  prejudices  of  the  people,  that,- 
with  the  public  approbation,  Constantine  showed  his 
successors  the  example  of  bestowing  the  honours  of 
the  consulship  on  the  barbarians,  who,  by  their  merit 
and  services,  had  deserved  to  be  ranked  among  the 
first  of  the  Romans.'  But  as  these  hardy  veterans, 
who  had  been  educated  in  the  ignorance  or  contempt 
of  the  laws,  were  incapable  of  exercising  any  civil 
offices,  the  powers  of  the  human  mind  were  contracted 
by  the  irreconcilable  separation  of  talents  as  well  as 
of  professions.  The  accomplished  citizens  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  republics,  whose  characters  could 
adapt  themselves  to  the  bar,  the  senate,  the  camp,  or 
the  schools,  had  learned  to  write,  to  speak,  and  to  act, 
with  the  same  spirit,  and  with  equal  abilities. 

IV.  Besides  the  magistrate  and  gene-  seven  ministers 
rals,  who  at  a  distance  from  the  court  dif-  of  the  palace, 
fused  their  delegated  authority  over  the  provinces  and 
armies,  the  emperor  conferred  the  rank  of  Illustrious 
on  seven  of  bis  more  immediate  servants,  to  whose 
fidelity  he  intrusted  his  safety,  or  his  counsels,  or  his 
treasures.    1.  The  private  apartments  of  the  palace 


afterwards,  Valentinian,  in  a  law  addressed  to  the  pra-fect  of  Gaul,  is 
obliged  to  enact  that  these  cowardly  deserters  shall  he  burnt  alive. 
{Cod.  Theod.  1.  vii.  tit.  xiii.  leg.  5.)  Their  numbers  in  lllyricum 
were  so  considerable  that  the  province  complained  of  a  scarcity  of 
recruits.    (Id.  leg.  10.) 

a  They  were  called  Murci.  Murcidus  is  found  in  Plautus  and 
Festus,  to  denote  a  lazy  and  cowardly  person,  who,  according  to 
Arnohius  and  Augustin,  was  under  the  immediate  protection  of  the 
goddess  Murcia.  From  this  particular  instance  of  cowardice,  mur- 
care  is  used  as  synonymous  to  mutilare,  by  the  writers  of  the  middle 
Latinity.  See  Lindenbrosius,  and  Valesius  ad  Ainmian.  Marcellin. 
I.  xv.  c.  12. 

b  Malarichus — adhihitis  Francis,  quorum  ea  tempestate  in  palatio 
multitudo  florebat,  erectius  jam  loquebatur  tuniultuabaturque.  Am- 

mian.  1.  xv.  c.%5. 

c  Barbaros  omnium  primus,  ad  usque  fasces  auxerat  et  trabeas 
consulares.  Ainmian.  I.  xx.  c.  10.  Eusel  ius.  (in  Vit.  Constantin.  I. 
iv.  c.  7.)  and  Aurelius  Victor  seem  loconfirm  the  truth  of  this  asser- 
tion :  yet  in  the  thirty  two  consular  fasti  of  the  reign  of  Constantine, 
I  cannot  discover  the  name  of  a  single  barbarian.  I  should  there 
fore  interpret  the  liberality  of  that  prinre,  as  relative  to  the  orna- 
ments, ratber  than  to  the  office,  of  the  consulship. 
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were  governed  by  a  favourite  eunuch,  who,  in  the 
language  of  that  age,  was  styled  the  propositus  or  prae- 
L  feet  of  the  sacred  bed-chamber.  His 

The  chamberlain,   ,    .  i  ,  • 

duty  was  to  attend  the  emperor  in  his 
hours  of  state,  or  in  those  of  amusement,  and  to  per- 
form about  his  person  all  those  menial  services  which 
can  only  derive  their  splendour  from  the  influence 
of  royalty.  Under  a  prince  who  deserved  to  reign,  the 
great  chamberlain  (for  such  we  may  call  him)  was  an 
useful  and  humble  domestic ;  but  an  artful  domestic, 
who  improves  every  occasion  of  unguarded  confidence, 
will  insensibly  acquire  over  a  feeble  mind  that  ascendant 
which  harsh  wisdom  and  uncomplying  virtue  can  sel- 
dom obtain.  The  degenerate  grandsons  of  Theodosius, 
who  were  invisible  to  their  subjects,  and  contemptible 
to  their  enemies,  exalted  the  praefects  of  their  bed-cham- 
ber above  the  heads  of  all  the  ministers  of  the  palace  ;d 
and  even  his  deputy,  the  first  of  the  splendid  train  of 
slaves  who  waited  in  the  presence,  was  thought  worthy 
to  rank  before  ihe  respectable  proconsuls  of  Greece  or 
Asia.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  chamberlain  who  was 
acknowledged  by  the  counts,  or  superintendents,  who 
re<nilated  the  two  important  provinces,  or  the  magni- 
ficence of  the  wardrobe,  and  of  the  luxury  of  the  im- 
perial table.6  2.  The  principal  administration  of  public 
affairs  was  committed  to  the  diligence  and  abilities  of 
The  master  of  the  the  master  of  the  offices*  He  was  the 
offices.  supreme  magistrate  of  the  palace,  in- 
spected the  discipline  of  the  civil  and  military  schools, 
and  received  appeals  from  all  parts  of  the  empire  ;  in 
the  causes  which  related  to  that  numerous  army  of 
privileged  persons,  who,  as  the  servants  of  the  court, 
had  obtained,  for  themselves  and  families,  a  right  to 
decline  the  authority  of  the  ordinary  judges.  The  cor- 
respondence between  the  prince  and  his  subjects  was 
managed  by  the  four  scrinia,  or  offices  of  this  minister 
of  state.  The  first  was  appropriated  to  memorials,  the 
second  to  epistles,  the  third  to  petitions,  and  the  fourth 
to  papers  and  orders  of  a  miscellaneous  kind.  Each 
of  these  was  directed  by  an  inferior  master  of  respectable 
dignity,  and  the  whole  business  was  despatched  by  an 
hundred  and  forty-eight  secretaries,  chosen  for  the 
most  part  from  the  profession  of  the  law,  on  account  of 
the  variety  of  abstracts  of  reports  and  references  which 
frequently  occurred  in  the  exercise  of  their  several 
functions.  From  a  condescension  which  in  former 
ages  would  have  been  esteemed  unworthy  of  the  Ro- 
man majesty,  a  particular  secretary  was  allowed  for  the 
Greek  language ;  and  interpreters  were  appointed  to 
receive  the  ambassadors  of  the  barbarians  :  but  the 
department  of  foreign  affairs,  which  constitutes  so 
essential  a  part  of  modern  policy,  seldom  diverted  the 
attention  of  the  master  of  the  offices.  His  mind  was 
more  seriously  engaged  by  the  general  direction  of  the 
posts  and  arsenals  of  the  empire.  There  were  thirty- 
four  cities,  fifteen  in  the  east,  and  nineteen  in  the  west, 
in  which  regular  companies  of  workmen  were  perpe- 
tually employed  in  fabricating  defensive  armour,  of- 
fensive weapons  of  all  sorts,  and  military  engines, 
which  were  deposited  in  the  arsenals,  and  occasionally 
delivered  for  the  service  of  the  troops.  3.  In  the  course 
of  nine  centuries,  the  office  of  cjuscstor  had 
The  quaestors.  eXperienceci  a  Very  singular  revolution. 
In  the  infancy  of  Rome,  two  inferior  magistrates  were 
annually  elected  by  the  people,  to  relieve  the  consuls 
from  the  invidious  management  of  the  public  treasure  ;s 


d  Cod.  Theod.  I.  vi.  tit.  8. 

c  By  a  very  singular  metaphor,  borrowed  from  the  military  cha- 
racier  of  the  first  emperors,  the  steward  of  their  household  was 
styled  the  count  of  their  camp,  (comes  castrensis.)  Cassiodorius 
very  seriously  represents  to  htm,  that  his  own  fame,  and  that  of  the 
empire,  must  depend  on  the  opinion  which  foreign  ambassadors  may 
conceive  of  the  plenty  and  magnificence  of  the  royal  table.  (Variar. 
1.  vi.  epistol.  9>) 

f  Gutherius  (de  Officiis  Domus  Augustas,  I.  ii.  c.  20. 1.  iii.)  has  very 
accurately  explained  the  functions  of  the  master  of  the  offices,  and 
the  constitution  of  his  subordinate  scrinia.  But  he  vainly  attempts, 
on  the  most  doubtful  authority,  to  deduce  from  the  time  of  the  Auto- 
nines,  or  even  of  Nero,  the  origin  of  a  magistrate  who  cannot  be 
found  in  history  before  the  reign  of  Constantine. 

g  Tacitus  (Annal.xi.  22.)  says,  that  the  first  quiestors  were  elected 


a  similar  assistant  was  granted  to  every  proconsul,  and 
to  every  praetor,  who  exercised  a  military  or  provincial 
command  ;  with  the  extent  of  conquest,  the  two  quaes- 
tors were  gradually  multiplied  to  the  number  of  four, 
of  eight,  of  twenty,  and,  for  a  short  time,  perhaps,  of 
forty  ;h  and  the  noblest  citizens  ambitiously  solicited 
an  office  which  gave  them  a  seat  in  the  senate,  and  a 
just  hope  of  obtaining  the  honours  of  the  republic. 
Whilst  Augustus  affected  to  maintain  the  freedom  of 
election,  he  consented  to  accept  the  annual  privilege 
of  recommending,  or  rather  indeed  of  nominating,  a 
certain  proportion  of  candidates  ;  and  it  was  hiscustom 
to  select  one  of  these  distinguished  youths,  to  read  his 
orations  or  epistles  in  the  assemblies  of  the  senate.' 
The  practice  of  Augustus  was  imitated  by  succeeding 
princes  ;  the  occasional  commission  was  established 
as  a  permanent  office  ;  and  the  favoured  quaestor  as- 
suming a  new  and  more  illustrious  character,  alone 
survived  the  suppression  of  his  ancient  and  useless  col- 
leagues.11 As  the  orations,  which  he  composed  in  the 
name  of  the  emperor,'  acquired  the  force,  and  at  length 
the  form,  of  absolute  edicts,  he  was  considered  as  the 
representative  of  the  legislative  power,  the  oracle  of 
the  council,  and  the  original  source  of  the  civil  juris- 
prudence. He  was  sometimes  invited  to  take  his  seat 
in  the  supreme  judicature  of  the  imperial  consistory, 
with  the  praetorian  praefects,  and  the  master  of  the 
offices  ;  and  he  was  frequently  requested  to  resolve  the 
doubts  of  inferior  judges  :  but  as  he  was  not  oppressed 
with  a  variety  of  subordinate  business,  his  leisure  and 
talents  were  employed  to  cultivate  that  dignified  style 
of  eloquence,  which,  in  the  corruption  of  taste  and 
language,  still  preserves  the^majesty  of  the  Roman 
laws."1  In  some  respects,  the  office  of  the  imperial 
quaestor  may  be  compared  with  that  of  a  modern  chan- 
cellor ;  but  the  use  of  a  great  seal,  which  seems  to  have 
been  adopted  by  the  illiterate  barbarians,  was  never 
introduced  to  attest  the  public  acts  of  the  The  public  trea- 
emperors.  4.  The  extraordinary  title  of  surer- 
count  of  the  sacred  largesses,  was  bestowed  on  the  trea- 
surer-general of  the  revenue,  with  the  intention  perhaps 
of  inculcating,  that  every  payment  flowed  from  the  vo- 
luntary bounty  of  the  monarch.  To  conceive  the  al- 
most infinite  detail  of  the  annual  and  daily  expense  of 
the  civil  and  military  administration  in  every  part  of  a 
great  empire,  would  exceed  the  powers  of  the  most 
vigorous  imagination.  The  actual  account  employed 
several  hundred  persons,  distributed  into  eleven  dif- 
ferent offices,  which  were  artfully  contrived  to  exa- 


by  the  people,  sixty-four  years  after  the  foundation  of  the  republic  ; 
but  he  is  of  opinion  that  they  had,  long  before  that  period,  been  an- 
nually appointed  by  the  consuls,  and  even  by  the  kings.  But  this 
obscure  point  of  antiquity  is  contested  by  other  writers. 

b  Tacitus  (Annal.  xi.  22.)  seems  to  consider  twenty  as  the  highest 
number  of  quaestors  ;  and  Dion  (I.  xliii.  p.  374.)  insinuates,  that  if  the 
dictator  Ca?sar  once  created  forty,  it  was  only  to  facilitate  the  pay- 
ment of  an  immense  debt  of  gratitude.  Yet  the  augmentation 
which  he  made  of  praetors  subsisted  under  the  succeeding  reigns, 
i  Sueton.  in  August,  c.  65.  and  Torrent,  ad  loc.  Dion.  Cas.  p.  755. 
k  The  youth  and  inexperience  of  the  quaestors,  who  entered  on 
that  important  office  in  their  twenty  fifth  year,  (Lips.  Excurs.  ad 
Tacit.  I.  iii.  D.)  engaged  Augustus  to  remove  them  from  the  manage- 
ment of  the  treasury  ;  and  though  they  were  restored  by  Claudius, 
they  seem  to  have  been  finally  dismissed  by  Nero.  (Tacit.  Annal. 
xxii.  29.  Sueton.  in  Aug.  c.  "G.  in  Claud,  c.  2-1.  Dion.  p.  G96.  901, 
&c.  Plin.  Epistol.  x.  20.  et  aiihi.)  In  the  provinces  of  the  imperial 
division,  the  place  of  thequa'Stors  was  more  ably  supplied  by  the 
procurators;  (Dion.  Cas.  p.  707.  Tacit,  in  Vit.  Agricol.  c.  15.)  or, 
as  they  were  afterwards  called,  rationales.  (Hist.  August,  p.  130.) 
But  in  the  provinces  of  the  senate  we  may  still  discover  a  series  of 
quaestors  tilt  the  reign  of  Marcus  Antoninus.  (See  the  Inscriptions 
of  Gruter,  the  Epistles  of  Pliny,  and  a  decisive  fact  in  the  Augustan 
History,  p.  64.)  From  Ulpian  we  may  learn.  (Pandect,  I.  i.  tit.  13.) 
that  under  the  government  of  the  house  of  Sevcrus,  their  provincial 
administration  was  abolished  ;  and  in  the  subsequent  troubles,  the 
annual  or  triennial  elections  of  quaestors  must  have  naturally  ceased. 

1  Cum  patris  nomine  et  epistolas  ipse  dictaret,  et  edicta  conscrihe- 
ret,  orationesque  in  senatu  recitaret,  etiam  quTStoris  vice.  Sueton. 
in  Tit.  c.  6.  The  oflice  must  have  acquired  new  dignity,  which  was 
occasionally  executed  by  the  heir  apparent  of  the  empire.  Trajan 
intrusted  ihe  same  care  to  Hadrian  his  qua'stor  and  cousin.  See 
Dodwell  Prelection.  Camhden.  x.  xi.  p.  3G2 — 394. 

m   Terris  edicta  daturus  ; 

Supplicibus  responsa.— Oracula  regis 
Eloquio  crevere  tuo  ;  nec  dignius  unqnam 
Majestas  meminitscse  Komana  loi  utam. 
Claudiau  in  Consulat.  Mall.  Theodor.  :i:t.    See  likewise  Symmachus 
(Epistol.  i.  17.)  and  Cassiodorius.  (Variar.  vi.  5.) 
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mine  and  control  their  respective  operations.  The 
multitude  of  these  agents  had  a  natural  tendency  to  in- 
crease ;  and  it  was  more  than  once  thought  expedient 
to  dismiss  to  their  native  homes  the  useless  supernume- 
raries, who,  deserting  their  honest  labours,  had  pressed 
with  too  much  eagerness  into  the  lucrative  profes- 
sion of  the  finances.0  Twenty-nine  provincial  re- 
ceivers, of  whom  eighteen  were  honoured  with  the 
title  of  count,  corresponded  with  the  treasurer ;  and  he 
extended  his  jurisdiction  over  the  mines  from  whence 
the  precious  metals  were  extracted,  over  the  mints,  in 
which  they  were  converted  into  the  current  coin,  and 
over  the  public  treasuries  of  the  most  important  cities, 
where  they  were  deposited  for  the  service  of  the  state. 
The  foreign  trade  of"  the  empire  was  regulated  by  this 
minister,  who  directed  likewise  all  the  linen  and  wool- 
len manufactures,  in  which  the  successive  operations 
of  spinning,  weaving,  and  dying  were  executed,  chiefly 
by  women  of  a  servile  condition,  for  the  use  of  the 
palace  and  army.  Twenty-six  of  these  institutions  are 
enumerated  in  the  west,  where  the  arts  had  been  more 
recently  introduced,  and  a  still  larger  proportion  may 
be  allowed  for  the  industrious  provinces  of  the  east.0 
The  private  trea-  5.  Besides  the  public  revenue,  which 
surer.  an  absolute  monarch  might  levy  and 
expend  according  to  his  pleasure,  the  emperors,  in  the 
capacity  of  opulent  citizens,  possessed  a  very  extensive 
property,  which  was  administered  by  the  count,  or 
treasurer,  of  the  private  estate.  Some  part  had  perhaps 
been  the  ancient  demesnes  of  kings  and  republics ; 
some  accessions  might  be  derived  from  the  families 
which  were  successively  invested  with  the  purple  ;  but 
the  most  considerable  portion  flowed  from  the  impure 
source  of  confiscations  and  forfeitures.  The  imperial 
estates  were  scattered  through  the  provinces,  from 
Mauritania  to  Britain  ;  but  the  rich  and  fertile  soil  of 
Cappadocia  tempted  the  monarch  to  acquire  in  that 
country  his  fairest  possessions,''  and  either  Constantine 
or  his  successors  embraced  the  occasion  of  justifying 
avarice  by  religious  zeal.  They  suppressed  the  rich 
temple  of  Comana,  where  the  hio-h  priest  of  the  god- 
dess of  war  supported  the  dignity  of  a  sovereign  prince  ; 
and  they  applied  to  their  private  use  the  consecrated 
lands,  which  were  inhabited  by  six  thousand  subjects 
or  slaves  of  the  deity  and  her  ministers.''  But  these 
were  not  the  valuable  inhabitants:  the  plains  that 
stretch  from  the  foot  of  mount  Argseus  to  the  banks  of 
the  Sarus,  bred  a  generous  race  of  horses,  renowned 
above  all  others  in  the  ancient  world  for  their  majestic 
shape  and  incomparable  swiftness.  These  sacred  ani- 
mals, destined  for  the  service  of  the  palace  and  the  im- 
perial games,  were  protected  by  the  laws  from  the 
profanation  of  a  vulgar  master.r  The  demesnes  of 
Cappadocia  were  important  enough  to  require  the  in- 
spection of  a  count;'  officers  of  an  inferior  rank  were 
stationed  in  the  other  parts  of  the  empire;  and  the  de- 
puties of  the  private,  as  well  as  those  of  the  public, 
treasurer,  were  maintained  in  the  exercise  of  their  in- 
dependent functions,  and  encouraged  to  control  the 
authority  of  the  provincial  magistrates.'    6,  7.  The 


n  Cod.  Tlieod.  I.  vi.  tit.  an.   Cod.  Justinian.  I.  xii.  tit.  24. 

o  In  the  departments  of  the  twocounts  of  the  treasury,  the  eastern 
part  of  the  Jfatitia  happens  to  lie  very  defective.  It  may  he  oh- 
served.  that  we  had  a  treasury  chest  in  London,  and  a  gyneceum  or 
manufacture  at  Winchester.  But  Britain  was  not  thought  worthy 
either  of  a  mint  or  of  an  arsenal.  Gaul  alone  possessed  three  of  the 
former,  and  eight  of  the  latter. 

P  Cod.Theod.  I.  vi.  tit.  xxx.  leg.  2.  and  Godefroy  ad  loc. 

q  Strahon.  Geograph.  1.  xii.  p.  809.  The  other  temple  of  Comnna. 
in  Pontus.  was  acnlonyfrom  that  of  Cappadocia,  I.  xii.  p.  825.  The 
president  Dcs  Brosses  (see  his  Saluste,  torn.  ii.  p.  21.)  conjectures 
that  the  deity  adored  in  tioth  Comanas  was  Ileitis,  the  Venus  of  the 
east,  the  goddess  of  generation  ;  a  very  different  heing  indeed  from 
the  goddess  of  war. 

r  Cod.  Tlieod.  1.  x.  tit.  vi.  de  Grege  Dominico.  Godefroy  has  col- 
lected every  circumstance  of  antiquity  relative  to  the  Cappadocian 
horses.  One  of  the  finest  breeds,  the  Palmatian.  was  the  forfeiture 
of  a  rehel,  whose  estate  lay  about  sixteen  miles  from  Tyatia,  near 
the  ureat  road  between  Constantinonle  and  Antioch. 

•  Justinian  (Novell.  30.)  subjected  the  province  of  the  count  of 
Cappadocia  to  the  immediate  authority  of  the  favourite  eunuch,  who 
presided  over  the  sacred  bed-chamber. 

t  Cod.  Theod.  I.  vi.  tit.  in.  lag.  4.  &c. 


chosen  bands  of  cavalry  and  infantry,  The  coants  of  the 
which  guarded  the  person  of  the  em-  domestics, 
peror,  were  under  the  immediate  command  of  the  two 
counts  of  the  dorrtestics.  The  whole  number  consisted 
of  three  thousand  five  hundred  men,  divided  into  seven 
schools,  or  troops,  of  five  hundred  each  ;  and  in  the  east, 
this  honourable  service  was  almost  entirely  appropriat- 
ed to  the  Armenians.  Whenever,  on  public  ceremo- 
nies, they  were  drawn  up  in  the  courts  and  porticoes 
of  the  palace,  their  lofty  stature,  silent  order,  and 
splendid  arms  of  silver  and  gold,  displayed  a  martial 
pomp,  not  unworthy  of  the  Roman  majesty."  From 
the  seven  schools  two  companies  of  horse  and  foot 
were  selected,  of  the  protectors,  whose  advantageous 
station  was  the  hope  and  reward  of  the  most  deserving 
soldiers.  They  mounted  guard  in  the  interior  apart- 
ments, and  were  occasionally  despatched  into  the 
provinces,  to  execute  with  celerity  and  vigour  the  orders 
of  their  master.1  The  counts  of  the  domestics  had 
succeeded  to  the  office  of  the  praetorian  prefects  ;  like 
the  praefects,  they  aspired  from  the  service  of  the 
palace  to  the  command  of  armies. 

The  perpetual  intercourse  between  the  Agents  orofficiaJ 
court  and  the  provinces  was  facilitated  sP'eB- 
by  the  construction  of  roads  and  the  institution  of  posts. 
But  these  beneficial  establishments  were  accidentally 
connected  with  a  pernicious  and  intolerable  abuse. 
Two  or  three  hundred  agents  or  messengers  were  em- 
ployed, under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  master  of  the  of- 
fices, to  announce  the  names  of  the  annual  consuls, 
and  the  edicts  or  victories  of  the  emperors.  They  in- 
sensibly assumed  the  license  of  reporting  whatever 
they  could  observe  of  the  conduct  either  of  magistrates 
or  of  private  citizens;  and  were  soon  considered  as  the 
eyes  of  the  monarch, y  and  the  scourge  of  the  people. 
Under  the  warm  influence  of  a  feeble  reign,  they  mul- 
tiplied to  the  incredible  number  of  ten  thousand,  dis- 
dained the  mild  though  frequent  admonitions  of  the 
laws,  and  exercised  in  the  profitable  management  of 
the  posts  a  rapacious  and  insolent  oppression.  These 
official  spies,  who  regularly  corresponded  with  the 
palace,  were  encouraged,  by  favour  and  reward,  anxi- 
ously to  watch  the  progress  of  every  treasonable  de- 
sign, from  the  faint  and  latent  symptoms  of  disaffec- 
tion, to  the  actual  preparation  of  an  open  revolt.  Their 
careless  or  criminal  violation  of  truth  and  justice  was 
covered  by  the  consecrated  mask  of  zeal  ;  and  they 
might  securely  aim  their  poisoned  arrows  at  the  breast 
either  of  the  guilty  or  the  innocent,  who  had  provoked 
their  resentment,  or  refused  to  purchase  their  silence. 
A  faithful  subject,  of  Syria,  perhaps,  or  of  Britain, 
was  exposed  to  the  danger,  or  at  least  to  the  dread,  of 
being  dragged  in  chains  to  the  court  of  Milan  or  Con- 
stantinople to  defend  his  life  and  fortune  against  the 
malicious  charge  of  these  privileged  informers.  The 
ordinary  administration  was  conducted  by  those  me- 
thods which  extreme  necessity  can  alone  palliate;  and 
the  defects  of  evidence  were  diligently  supplied  by  the 
use  of  torture.2 

The  deceitful  and  dangerous  experi-  IT  ... 

-   ,         ...        & , .  t    .      Use  of  torture, 

ment  of  the  criminal  queestion,  as  it  is 

emphatically  styled,  was  admitted,  rather  than  ap- 
proved, in  the  jurisprudence  of  the  Romans.  They 
applied  this  sanguinary  mode  of  examination  only  to 
servile  bodies,  whose  sufferings  were  seldom  weighed 
by  those  haughty  republicans  in  the  scale  of  justice  or 

n  Pancirotus.  p.  102 — 136.  The  appearance  of  these  military  do- 
mestics  is  described  in  the  Latin  poem  of  Corippus,  De  Laudihus 
Justin.  I.  iii.  157—179.  P.  419,  420.  of  the  Appendix  Hist-  Byzantin. 
Rom.  177. 

i  Ammianus  Mareeltimis,  who  served  so  many  years,  obtained 
only  the  rank  of  a  protector.  The  first  ten  among  these  honourable 
soldiers  were  Clarissimi. 

j  Xenophon.  Cyropa-d.  I.  viii.  Brisson.  de  P.oinn  Persico.  1.  i.  No. 
190.  p.  264.  The  emperors  adopted  with  pleasure  this  Persian  meta- 
phor. 

z  For  the  Ji^cntis  in  Rebus,  see  Animian.  I.  ,\v.  c.  X  1.  xvi.  c.  5. 
1.  xsii.  c.  7.  with  the  curious  annotations  of  Valcsius.  Cod.  Tlieod. 
1.  vi.  tit.  xxvii.  xxviii.  xxix.  Among  the  passages  collected  in  the 
Commentary  of  Godefroy,  the  most  r»markah'c  is  one  from  Liba- 
nius,  in  his  discourse  concerning  the  death  of  Julian.  • 
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humanity;  but  they  would  never  consent  to  violate  the 
sacred  person  of  a  citizen,  till  they  possessed  the  clear- 
est evidence  of  his  guilt.1  The  annals  of  tyranny, 
from  the  reign  of  Tiberius  to  that  of  Domitian,  circum- 
stantially relate  the  executions  of  many  innocent  vic- 
tims ;  but,  as  long  as  the  faintest  remembrance  was 
kept  alive  of  the  national  freedom  and  honour,  the  last 
hours  of  a  Roman  were  secure  from  the  danger  of 
ignominious  torture.b  The  conduct  of  the  provincial 
magistrates  was  not,  however,  regulated  by  the  prac- 
tice of  the  city,  or  the  strict  maxims  of  the  civilians. 
They  found  the  use  of  torture  established  not  only 
among  the  slaves  of  oriental  despotism,  but  among  the 
Macedonians,  who  obeyed  a  limited  monarch ;  among 
the  Rhodians,  who  flourished  by  the  liberty  of  com- 
merce ;  and  even  among  the  sage  Athenians,  who  had 
asserted  and  adorned  the  dignity  of  human  kind.0  The 
acquiescence  of  the  provincials  encouraged  their  gov- 
ernors to  acquire,  or  perhaps  to  usurp,  a  discretionary 
power  of  employing  the  rack,  to  extort  from  vagrants 
or  plebeian  criminals  the  confession  of  their  guilt,  till 
they  insensibly  proceeded  to  confound  the  distinction 
of  rank,  and  to  disregard  the  privileges  of  Roman  citi- 
zens. The  apprehensions  of  the  subjects  urged  them 
to  solicit,  and  the  interest  of  the  sovereign  engaged 
him  to  grant,  a  variety  of  special  exemptions,  which 
tacitly  allowed,  and  even  authorized,  the  general  use 
of  torture.  They  protected  all  persons  of  illustrious 
or  honourable  rank,  bishops  and  their  presbyters,  pro- 
fessors of  the  liberal  arts,  soldiers  and  their  families, 
municipal  officers,  and  their  posterity  to  the  third  gene- 
ration, and  all  children  under  tlje  age  of  puberty .d  But 
a  fatal  maxim  was  introduced  into  the  new  jurispru- 
dence of  the  empire,  that  in  the  case  of  treason,  which 
included  every  offence  that  the  subtilty  of  lawyers 
could  derive  from  a  hostile  intention  towards  the  prince 
or  republic,'  all  privileges  were  suspended,  and  all 
conditions  were  reduced  to  the  same  ignominious  level. 
As  the  safety  of  the  emperor  was  avowedly  preferred 
to  every  consideration  of  justice  or  humanity,  the  dig- 
nity of  age,  and  the  tenderness  of  youth,  were  alike 
exposed  to  the  most  cruel  tortures  ;  and  the  terrors  of 
a  malicious  information,  which  might  select  them  as 
the  accomplices,  or  even  as  the  witnesses,  perhaps,  of 
an  imaginary  crime,  perpetually  hung  over  the  heads 
of  the  principal  citizens  of  the  Roman  world.' 

„.  These  evils,  however  terrible  thev 

Finances.  '  ,  ■> 

may  appear,  were  conlined  to  the  smaller 
number  of  Roman  subjects,  whose  dangerous  situation 
was  in  some  degree  compensated  by  the  enjoyment  of 
those  advantages,  either  of  nature  or  of  fortune,  which 
exposed  them  to  the  jealousy  of  the  monarch.  The 
obscure  millions  of  a  great  empire  have  much  less  to 
dread  from  the  cruelty  than  from  the  avarice  of  their 
masters  ;  and  their  humble  happiness  is  principally 
affected  by  the  grievance  of  excessive  taxes,  which 
gently  pressing  on  the  wealthy,  descend  with  accele- 
rated weight  on  the  meaner  and  more  indigent  classes 


»  The  Pandects  (I.  xlviii.  lit.  xviii.)  contain  the  sentiments  of  the 
most  celebrated  civilians  on  the  subject  of  torture.  They  strictly 
confine  it  to  slaves;  and  Ulpian  himself  is  ready  to  acknowledge, 
that  Res  est  fragilis,  ct  perictilosa,  et  qu;e  veritatem  fallat. 

b  In  the  conspiracy  of  i'iso  against  Nero,  Epicharis  (libertina  mu- 
lier)  was  the  only  person  tortured  ;  the  rest  were  intacti  tomentis. 
It  would  be  superfluous  to  add  a  weaker,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to 
find  a  stronger,  example.    Tacit.  Annal.  xv.  57. 

c  Diccndum  .  .  .  de  Institutis  Atheniensium,  Rhodiorum,  doctissi- 
moruni  hominum,  apud  quos  etiam  (id  quod  acerhissimum  est)  liberi, 
civesque  torquentur.  Cicero.  Partit.  Ornt.  c.  34.  We  may  learn 
from  the  trial  of  Philotas  the  practice  of  the  Macedonians.  (Diodor. 
Sicul.  I.  xvii.  p.  004.    a.  Curt.  I.  vi.e.  11.) 

d  Heineccius  (Element.  Jur.  Civil,  part  vii.  p.  81.)  lias  collected 
these  exemptions  into  one  view. 

e  This  definition  of  the  sage  Ulpian  (Pandect.  1.  xlviii.  tit.  iv.) 
seems  to  have  been  adapted  to  the  court  of  Cnracalln,  rather  than  to 
that  of  Alexander  Severus.  See  the  Codes  of  Theodusius  and  Justi- 
nian ad  le^.  Juliam  maj.statis. 

f  Archadius  Charisius  is  the  oldest  lawyer  quoted  in  the  Tandects 
to  justify  the  universal  practice  of  torture  in  all  cases  of  treason  ;  but 
this  maxim  of  tyranny,  which  is  admitted  by  Amnii-uius  (1.  xix.  c. 
12.)  Willi  the  most  respectful  terror,  is  enforced  by  several  laws  of 
the  successors  of  Constantine.  See  Cod.  Theod.  I.  ix.  tit.  xxxv.  In 
majestatis  crimine  omnibus  a?qua  est  conditio. 


of-society.  An  ingenious  philosopher*  has  calculated 
the  universal  measure  of  the  public  impositions  by  the 
degrees  of  freedom  and  servitude;  and  ventures  to  as- 
sert, that,  according  to  an  invariable  law  of  nature,  it 
must  always  increase  with  the  former,  and  diminish  in 
a  just  proportion  to  the  latter.  But  this  reflection, 
which  would  tend  to  alleviate  the  miseries  of  despot- 
ism, is  contradicted  at  least  by  the  history  of  the  Ro- 
man empire  ;  which  accuses  the  same  princes  of  de- 
spoiling the  senate  of  its  authority,  and  the  provinces 
of  their  wealth.  Without  abolishing  all  the  various 
customs  and  duties  on  merchandizes,  which  are  imper- 
ceptibly discharged  by  the  apparent  choice  of  the  pur- 
chaser, the  policy  of  Constantine  and  his  successors 
preferred  a  simple  and  direct  mode  of  taxation,  more 
congenial  to  the  spirit  of  an  arbitrary  government.  h 

The  name  and  use  of  the  inih'ciions,'  Tne  general  tri- 
which  serve  to  ascertain  the  chronology  bute,  nr  indie- 
of  the  middle  ages,  were  derived  from  tlon- 
the  regular  practice  of  the  Roman  tributes. >  The  em- 
peror subscribed  with  his  own  hand,  and  in  purple  ink, 
the  solemn  edict,  or  indiction,  which  was  fixed  up  in 
the  principal  city  of  each  diocese,  during  two  months 
previous  to  the  first  day  of  September.  And,  by  a  very 
easy  connection  of  ideas,  the  word  indiction  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  measure  of  tribute  which  it  prescribed, 
and  to  the  annual  term  which  it  allowed  for  the  pay- 
ment.11 This  general  estimate  of  the  supplies  was  pro- 
portioned to  the  real  and  imaginary  wants  of  the  state; 
but  as  often  as  the  expense  exceeded  the  revenue,  or 
the  revenue  fell  short  of  the  computation,  an  additional 
tax,  under  the  name  of  superindiction,  was  imposed  on 
the  people,  and  the  most  valuable  attribute  of  sove- 
reignty was  communicated  to  the  praetorian  praifects, 
who,  on  some  occasions,  were  permitted  to  provide  for 
the  unforeseen  and  extraordinary  exigences  of  the  pub- 
lic service.  The  execution  of  these  laws  (which  it 
would  be  tedious  to  pursue  in  their  minute  and  intricate 
detail)  consisted  of  two  distinct  operations  ;  the  resolv- 
ing the  general  imposition  into  its  constituent  parts, 
which  were  assessed  on  the  provinces,  the  cities,  and 
the  individuals  of  the  Roman  world  ;  and  the  collecting 
the  separate  contributions  of  the  individuals,  the  cities, 
and  the  provinces,  till  the  accumulated  sums  were 
poured  into  the  imperial  treasuries.  But  as  the  account 
between  the  monarch  and  the  subject  was  perpetually 
open,  and  as  the  renewal  of  the  demand  anticipated 
the  perfect  discharge  of  the  preceding  obligation,  the 
weighty  machine  of  the  finances  was  moved  by  the 
same  hands  round  the  circle  of  its  yearly  revolution. 
Whatever  was  honourable  or  important  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Tevenue,  was  committed  to  the  wisdom 
of  the  prsefects,  and  their  provincial  representatives  ; 
the  lucrative  functions  were  claimed  by  a  crowd  of 
subordinate  officers,  sorae  of  whom  depended  on  the 
treasurer,  others  on  the  governor,  of  the  province;  and 
who,  in  the  inevitable  conflicts  of  a  perplexed  jurisdic- 
tion, had  frequent  opportunities  of  disputing  with  each 
other  the  spoils  of  the  people.  .The  laborious  offices, 
which  could  be  productive  only  of  %nvy  and  reproach, 
of  expense  and  danger,  were  imposed  on  the  Decurions, 


g  Montesquieu,  Esprit  des  Eoix.  I.  xii.  c.  13. 

h  Mr.  Hume  (Essays,  vol.  i.  p.  TgO.)  has  seen  this  important  truth, 
with  some  degree  of  perplexity. 

i  The  cycle  of  indictions,  which  maybe  traced  as  high  as  the 
reign  of  Consrantius,  or  perhaps  of  his  father  Constantine,  is  still 
employed  by  the  papal  court  :  but  the  commencement  of  the  year 
has  been  very  reasonably  altered  to  thefir-t  of  January.  See  I'Art 
de  Verifier  les  Dates,  p.  xi.;  and  Dictionnaire  liaison,  de  la  Diploma- 
tique, torn.  ii.  p.  25;  two  accurate  treatises,  which  come  from  the 
workshop  of  the  Benedictines. 

j  The  first  twenty-eight  titles  of  1  lie  eleventh  book  of  the  Theodo- 
sian  Code  are  filled  with  the  circumstantial  regulations  on  the  im- 
portant subject  of  tributes  ;  but  they  suppose  n  clearer  knowledge  of 
fundamental  principles  than  ii  is  at  pre-ent  in  our  power  to  attain. 

k  Tit  does  not  appear  that  the  establishment  rf  the  indiction  is  to 
be  attributed  to  Constantine.  It  existed  before  be  was  made  Jiu^us- 
tus  at  Rome,  and  the  abatement  of  it  which  I  e  made  at  the  city  of 
Autun,  is  a  proof  of  it  Being  as  yet  only  a  C<r.««r,  ami  desirous  of 
gaining  ti  e  favour  of  the  prople.  he  would  not  htrvC  ventured  to  cre- 
ate so  heavy  a  tax.  Anrelian  Victor  and  Lnetantitrs  agree  in  mak- 
ing Diocletian  the  author  of  this  despotic  institution.  (Aurel.  Victor 
De  Ctrsar.c.  33.  Lactant.  De  Mort  [.rser.  c.  T. )—(?.] 
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who  formed  the  corporations  of  the  cities,  and  whom 
the  severity  of  the  imperial  laws  had  condemned  to 
sustain  the  burthens  of  civil  society.1  The  whole  land- 
ed property  of  the  empire  (without  excepting  the  patri- 
monial estates  of  the  monarch)  was  the  object  of  ordi- 
nary taxation  ;  and  every  new  purchaser  contracted  the 
obligations  of  the  former  proprietor.  An  accurate  cen- 
sus,™ or  survey,  was  the  only  equitable  mode  of  ascer- 
taining the  proportion  which  every  citizen  should  be 
obliged  to  contribute  for  the  public  service ;  and  from 
the  well-known  period  of  the  indictions,  there  is  rea- 
son to  believe  that  this  difficult  and  expensive  opera- 
tion was  repeated  at  the  regular  distance  of  fifteen 
years.  The  lands  were  measured  by  surveyors,  who 
were  sent  into  the  provinces ;  their  nature,  whether 
arable  or  pasture,  or  vineyards  or  woods,  was  distinctly 
reported  ;  and  an  estimate  was  made  of  their  common 
value  from  the  average  produce  of  five  years.  The 
numbers  of  slaves  and  of  cattle  constituted  an  essen- 
tial part  of  the  report ;  an  oath  was  administered  to 
the  proprietors,  which  bound  them  to  disclose  the  true 
state  of  their  affairs  ;  and  their  attempts  to  prevaricate, 
or  elude  the  intention  of  the  legislator,  were  severely 
watched,  and  punished  as  a  capital  crime,  which  in- 
cluded the  double  guilt  of  treason  and  sacrilege."  A 
large  proportion  of  the  tribute  was  paid  in  money  ;  and 
of  the  current  coin  of  the  empire,  gold  alone  could  be 
legally  accepted.0  The  remainder  of  the  taxes,  accord- 
ing to  the  proportions  determined  by  the  annual  indic- 
tion,  was  furnished  in  a  manner  still  more  direct,  and 
still  more  oppressive.  According  to  the  different  nature 
of  lands,  their  real  produce  in  the  various  articles  of 
wine  or  oil,  corn  or  barley,  wood  or  iron,  was  trans- 
ported by  the  labour  or  at  the  expense  of  the  provin- 
cials to  the  imperial  magazines,  from  whence  they  were 
occasionally  distributed,  for  the  use  of  the  court,  of  the 
army,  and  of  the  two  capitals,  Rome  and  Constantino- 
ple. *  The  commissioners  of  the  revenue  were  so  fre- 
quently obliged  to  make  considerable  purchases,  that 
they  were  strictly  prohibited  from  allowing  any  com- 
pensation, or  from  receiving  in  money  the  value  of 
those  supplies  which  were  exacted  in  kind.  In  the 
primitive  simplicity  of  small  communities,  this  method 
may  be  well  adapted  to  collect  the  almost  voluntary 
offerings  of  the  people ;  but  it  is  at  once  susceptible 
of  the  utmost  latitude,  and  of  the  utmost  strictness, 
which,  in  a  corrupt  and  absolute  monarchy,  must  intro- 
duce a  perpetual  contest  between  the  power  of  oppres- 


1  The  title  concerning  the  Dccurions  (I.  n'i.  tit.  i.)  is  the  most  am- 
ple in  the  whole  Theodosian  Code  ;  since  it  contains  not  less  than 
one  hundred  and  ninety-two  distinct  laws  to  ascertain  the  duties  and 
privileges  of  that  useful  order  of  citizens. 

[It  was  the  duty  of  the  Decurions  to  fix,  according  to  the  register 
of  estates  drawn  up  by  the  tabularii,  what  each  proprietor  was  to 
pay.  This  odious  employment  was  imperiously  imposed  on  the 
richest  citizens  of  each  city.  They  had  no  salary,  all  their  recom- 
pense was  an  eiemption  from  certain  corporal  punishments  in  cases 
where  they  deserved  them.  The  decurionate  was  the  ruin  of  the 
rich,  so  that  they  endeavoured  to  avoid  this  dangerous  honour. — 
They  concealed  themselves,  they  entered  the  military  service,  but 
their  efforts  were  useless ;  they  were  detected,  and  were  compelled  to 
become  decurions,  and  the  fear  with  which  this  title  inspired  them 
was  called  impiety. —  {?.] 

m  Habemusenim  et  hominum  numerum  qui  delati  sunt,  et  agrum 
moduin.  Euinenius  in  I'anegyr.  Vet.  viii.6.  See  Cod.  Theod.  I.  xiii. 
lit.  x.  xi.  with  Godefroy's  Commentary. 

n  Siquis  sacrilega  vitem  falce  succiderit,  aut  feraoium  ramorum 
fo>tus  hebetaverit,  quo  decline!  (idem  censuum,  et  mentiatur  callide 
paupertatis  ingenium,  mox  detecius  capitate  subihit  exitium,  et  bona 
ejus  in  fisci  jura  migrahunt.  Cod.  Theod.  I.  xiii.  lit.  xi.  leg.  1.  Al- 
though this  law  is  not  without  its  studied  obscurity,  it  is,  however, 
clear  enough  to  prove  the  minuteness  of  the  inquisition,  and  the  dis- 
proportion of  the  penalty. 

o  The  astonishment  of  Pliny  would  have  ceased.  Equidrm  miror 
P.  R.  victisgentibus  argentum  semper  imperiiasse  non  aurum.  Hist. 
Natur.  xxxiii.  15. 

p  [The  proprietors  were  not  compelled  to  make  this  transporta- 
tion at  their  own  expense.  In  the  provinces  Bituated  upon  the  sea- 
coast,  or  near  large  rivers,  there  were  companies  of  boatmen  and 
owners  of  vessels  who  were  charged  with  this  commission,  and  who 
were  to  furnish  at  their  own  expense,  the  means  of  transport.  In 
return,  they  were  exempt  wholly  or  in  part,  from  the  indiction  and 
from  other  taxes.  They  had  certain  privileges.  Particular  rules 
determined  their  obligations  and  their  rights.  (Cod.  Theod.  I.  xiii. 
tit.  5 — 9.)  The  transportation  over  land  was  made  in  the  same 
manner,  !>y  the  assistance  of  a  privileged  community  named  Basloga, 
its  members  were  called  liastagarii.  (Cod.  Theod.  I.  viii.tit.  v.) — G.] 


sion  and  the  arts  of  fraud,  i  The  agriculture  of  the 
Roman  provinces  was  insensibly  ruined,  and,  in  the 
progress  of  despotism,  which  tends  to  disappoint  its 
own  purpose,  the  emperors  were  obliged  to  derive  some 
merit  from  the  forgiveness  of  debts,  or  the  remission  of 
tributes,  which  their  subjects  were  utterly  incapable 
of  paying.  According  to  the  new  division  of  Italy, 
the  fertile  and  happy  province  of  Campania,  the  scene 
of  the  early  victories  and  of  the  delicious  retirements 
of  the  citizens  of  Rome,  extended  between  the  sea  and 
the  Apennine  from  the  Tyber  to  the  Silarus.  Within 
sixty  years  after  the  death  of  Constantine.  and  on  the 
evidence  of  an  actual  survey,  an  exemption  was  grant- 
ed in  favour  of  three  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  Eng- 
lish acres  of  desert  and  uncultivated  land ;  which 
amounted  to  one-eighth  of  the  whole  surface  of  the 
province.  As  the  footsteps  of  the  barbarians  had  not 
yet  been  seen  in  Italy,  the  cause  of  this  amazing  deso- 
lation, which  is  recorded  in  the  laws,  can  be  ascribed 
only  to  the  administration,  cf  the  Roman  emperors.' 

Either  from  design  or  from  accident,  Assessed  in  the 
the  mode  of  assessment  seemed  to  unite  form  of  capita- 
the  substance  of  a  land-tax  with  the  forms 
of  a  capitation.*  The  returns  which  were  sent  of  every 
province  or  district,  expressed  the  number  of  tributary 
subjects,  and  the  amount  of  the  public  impositions. 
The  latter  of  these  sums  was  divided  by  the  former; 
and  the  estimate,  that  such  a  province  contained  so 
many  capita,  or  heads  of  tribute ;  and  that  each  head 
was  rated  at  such  a  price,  was  universally  received,  not 
only  in  the  popular,  but  even  in  the  legal  computation. 
The  value  of  a  tributary  head  must  have  varied,  accord- 
ing to  many  accidental,  or  at  least  fluctuating  circum- 
stances :  but  some  knowledge  has  been  preserved  of  a 
very  curious  fact,  the  more  important,  since  it  relates 
to  one  of  the  richest  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire, 
and  which  now  flourishes  as  the  most  splendid  of  the 
European  kingdoms.  The  rapacious  ministers  of  Con- 
stantius  had  exhausted  the  wealth  of  Gaul,  by  exacting 
twenty-five  pieces  of  gold  for  the  annual  tribute  of 
every  head.  The  humane  policy  of  his  successor  re- 
duced the  capitation  to  seven  pieces.1  A  moderate 
proportion  between  these  opposite  extremes  of  extra- 
vagant oppression  and  of  transient  indulgence,  may 
therefore  be  fixed  at  sixteen  pieces  of  gold,  or  about 
nine  pounds  sterling,  the  common  standard,  perhaps, 
of  the  impositions  of  Gaul."  But  this  calculation,  or 
rather  indeed  the  facts  from  whence  it  is  deduced,  can- 


q  Some  precautions  were  taken  (see  Cod.  Theod.  I.  xi.  til.  ii.  and 
Cod.  Justinian.  1.  x.  tit.  xxvii.  leg.  1 — 3.)  lo  restrain  the  magistrates 
from  the  abuse  of  their  authority,  either  in  the  exaction  or  in  the 
purchase  of  corn  :  hut  those  who  had  learning  enough  lo  read  the 
orations  of  Cicero  against  Verres.  (iii.  de  Frumento,)  might  instruct 
themselves  in  all  the  various  arts  of  oppression,  with  regard  to  the 
weight,  the  price,  the  quality,  and  the  carriage.  The  avarice  of  an 
unlettered  governor  would  supply  lite  ignorance  of  precept  or  pre- 
cedent. 

r  Cod.  Theod.  1.  xi.  tit.  xxviii.  leg.  2.  published  the  24th  of  March, 
A.  D.  395,  by  the  emperor  Honorius,  only  two  months  after  the 
death  of  bis  father,  Theodosius.  He  speaks  of  528,042  Roman  ju- 
gera,  which  I  have  reduced  to  the  English  measure.  The  jugerum 
contained  28,8011  square  Roman  feel. 

s  Godefroy  (Cod.  Theod.  torn.  vi.  p.  116.)  argues  with  weight  ant" 
learning  on  the  subject  of  the  capitation  ;  but  while  he  explains  the 
caput,  as  a  share  or  measure  of  properly,  he  too  absolutely  excludes 
the  idea  of  a  personal  assessment. 

t  Quid  profuerit  (Julianus)  anhelantibus  extrema  penuria  Gallis, 
nine  maxime  claret,  quod  primitus  paries  eas  ingressus,  pro  copitibus 
singulis  trihuti  nomine  vicenos  quinos  aureos-  reperit  flagitari ;  disce- 
dens  vero  sepienos  tantum  munera  universa  complentes.  Ammian. 
I.  xvi.  c.  5. 

n  In  the  calculation  of  any  sum  of  money  under  Constantine  and 
his  successors,  we  need  only  refer  lo  the  excellent  discourse  of  Mr. 
Greaves  on  the  Denarius,  for  the  proof  of  the  following  principles: 
1.  That  the  ancient  and  modern  Roman  pound,  containing  5256 
grains  of  Troy  weight,  is  about  one-twelfth  lighter  than  the  English 
pound,  which  is  composed  of  5760  of  the  same  grains.  2.  That  the 
pound  of  gold  which  had  once  been  divided  into  forty-eight  curei, 
was  at  this  time  coined  into  seventy-two  smaller  pieces  of  the  same 
denomination.  3.  That  live  of  these  aurei  were  the  legal  tender  for 
a  pound  of  silver,  and  that  consequently  the  pound  of  gold  was  ex- 
changed for  fourteen  pounds  eight  ounces  of  silver,  according  to  the 
Roman,  or  about  thirteen  pounds,  according  to  the  English,  weight. 
4.  That  the  English  pound  of  silver  is  coined  into  sixty-lwo  shillings. 
|  From  these  elements  we  may  compute  the  Roman  pound  of  gold, 
the  usual  method  of  reckoning  large  sums,  at  forty  pounds  sterling, 
and  we  may  fix  the  currency  of  the  aureus  at  somewl.nl  more  than 
eleven  shillings. 
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not  fail  of  suggesting  two  difficulties  to  a  thinking 
mind,  who  will  be  at  once  surprised  by  the  equality, 
and  by  the  enormity,  of  the  capitation.  An  attempt  to 
explain  them  may  perhaps  reflect  some  light  on  the 
interesting  subject  of  the  finances  of  the  declining 
empire. 

I.  It  is  obvious,  that,  as  long  as  the  immutable  con- 
stitution of  human  nature  produces  and  maintains  so 
unequal  a  division  of  property,  the  most  numerous  part 
of  the  community  would  be  deprived  of  their  subsist- 
ence, by  the  equal  assessment  of  a  tax  from  which  the 
sovereign  would  derive  a  very  trifling  revenue.  Such 
indeed  might  be  the  theory  of  the  Roman  capitation  ; 
but  in  the  practice,  this  unjust  equality  was  uo  longer 
felt,  as  the  tribute  was  collected  on  the  principle  of  a 
real,  not  of  a  personal,  imposition.  Several  indigent 
citizens  contributed  to  compose  a  single  head,  or  share 
of  taxation  ;  while  the  wealthy  provincial,  in  propor- 
tion to  his  fortune,  alone  represented  several  of  those 
imaginary  beings.  In  a  poetical  request,  addressed  to 
one  of  the  last  and  most  deserving  of  the  Roman 
princes  who  reigned  in  Gaul,  Sidonius  Apollinaris 
personifies  his  tribute  under  the  figure  of  a  triple  mon- 
ster, the  Geryon  of  the  Grecian  fables,  and  entreats  the 
new  Hercules  that  he  would  most  graciously  be  pleased 
to  save  his  life  by  cutting  off  three  of  his  heads."  The 
fortune  of  Sidonius  far  exceeded  the  customary  wealth 
of  a  poet;  but  if  he  had  pursued  the  allusion,  he  must 
have  painted  many  of  the  Gallic  nobles  with  the  hun- 
dred heads  of  the  deadly  hydra,  spreading  over  the  face 
of  the  country,  and  devouring  the  substance  of  an 
hundred  families.  II.  The  difficulty  of  allowing  an 
annual  sum  of  about  nine  pounds  sterling,  even  for  the 
average  of  the  capitation  of  Gaul,  may  be  rendered 
more  evident  by  the  comparison  of  the  present  state 
of  the  same  country,  as  it  is  now  governed  by  the  ab- 
solute monarch  of  an  industrious,  wealthy,  and  affec- 
tionate people.  The  taxes  of  France  cannot  be  mag- 
nified, either  by  fear  or  by  flattery,  beyond  the  annual 
amount  of  eighteen  millions  sterling,  which  ought 
perhaps  to  be  shared  among  four-and-twenty  millions 
of  inhabitants.1  Seven  millions  of  these,  in  the  capa- 
city of  fathers,  or  brothers,  or  husbands,  may  discharge 
the  obligations  of  the  remaining  multitude  of  women 
and  children ;  yet  the  equal  proportion  of  each  tribu- 
tary subject  will  scarcely  rise  above  fifty  shillings  of 
our  money,  instead  of  a  proportion  almost  four  times 
as  considerable,  which  was  regularly  imposed  on  their 
Gallic  ancestors.  The  reason  of  this  difference  may  be 
found,  not  so  much  in  the  relative  scarcity  or  plenty  of 
gold  and  silver,  as  in  the  different  state  of  society  in  an- 
cient Gaul  and  in  modern  France.  In  a  country  where 
personal  freedom  is  the  privilege  of  every  subject,  the 
whole  mass  of  taxes,  whether  they  are  levied  on  pro- 
perty or  on  consumption,  may  be  fairly  divided  among 
the  whole  body  of  the  nalioru  But  the  far  greater  part 
of  the  lands  of  ancient  Gaul,  as  well  as  of  the  other  pro- 
vinces of  the  Roman  world,  were  cultivated  by  slaves, 
or  by  peasants,  whose  dependent  condition  was  a  less 

v  Geryones  nos  esse  puta,  inonstrumque  tributum, 
Hie  capita  ut  vivam,  tu  mihi  tolle  tria. 

Sidon.  Apollinar.  Cartn.  xiii. 
The  reputation  of  Father  Sirmond  led  me  to  expect  more  satisfac- 
tion than  I  have  found  in  Ills  note  (p.  144.)  on  this  remarkable  pas- 
sage.   The  words,  suo  vei  suoruia  nomine,  helray  the  perplexity  of 
the  commentator. 

x  This  assertion,  however  formidable  it  may  seem,  is  founded  on 
the  original  registers  of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  collected  by 
public  authority,  and  now  deposited  in  the  Controle  General  at  Paris. 
The  annual  average  of  births  throughout  the  whole  kingdom,  taken 
in  five  years,  (from  1770 — 177-1,  both  inclusive,)  is  179,649  hoys,  and 
449,269  girls,  in  all  928,918  children.  The  province  of  Trench  Hai 
nault  alone  furnishes  9906  births  ;  and  we  are  assured,  by  an  actual 
enumeration  of  the  people,  annually  repeated  from  the  year  1773  to 
the  year  1776,  that,  upon  on  average,  Iluinault  contains  257,097  in- 
habitants. Dy  the  rules  of  fair  analogy,  we  might  infer,  that  the  or- 
dinary proportion  of  annual  births  lo  the  whole  people  is  about  one 
lo  twenty-six  ;  anil  that  the  kingdom  of  France  contains  24,151,868 
persons  of  both  sexes  and  of  every  age.  if  we  content  ourselves 
with  the  more  moderate  proportion  of  one  to  twenty-five,  the  whole 
population  will  amount  lo  23,222,950.  From  the  diligent  researches 
of  the  French  government,  (which  are  not  unworthy  of  our  own 
imitation.)  we  may  hope  to  obtain  a  still  greater  degree  of  certainly 
on  this  important  subject. 


rigid  servitude,  y  In  such  a  state  the  poor  were  main- 
tained at  the  expense  of  the  masters,  who  enjoyed  tho 
fruits  of  their  labour;  and  as  the  rolls  of  tribute  were 
filled  only  with  the  names  of  those  citizens  who  pos- 
sessed the  means  of  an  honourable,  or  at  least  of  a  de- 
cent, subsistence,  the  comparative  smallness  of  their 
numbers  explains  and  justifies  the  high  rate  of  their  ca- 
pitation. The  truth  of  this  assertion  may  be  illustrated 
by  the  following  example  :  The  jEdui,  one  of  the  most 
powerful  and  civilized  tribes  or  cities  of  Gaul,  occupied 
an  extent  of  territory,  which  now  contains  above  five 
hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  in  the  two  ecclesiastical 
dioceses  of  Autun  and  Nevers : z  and  with  the  probable 
accession  of  those  of  Chalons  and  Macon,*  the  popu- 
lation would  amount  to  eight  hundred  thousand  souls. 
In  the  time  of  Constantino,  the  territory  of  the  jEdui 
afforded  no  more  than  twenty-five  thousand  heads  of 
capitation,  of  whom  seven  thousand  were  discharged 
by  that  prince  from  the  intolerable  weight  of  tribute. b 
A  just  analogy  would  seem  to  countenance  the  opinion 
of  an  ingenious  historian,'  that  the  free  and  tributary 
citizens  did  not  surpass  the  number  of  half  a  million  ; 
and  if,  in  the  ordinary  administration  of  government, 
their  annual  payments  may  be  computed  at  about 
four  millions  and  a  half  of  our  money,  it  would  ap- 
pear, that  although  the  share  of  each  individual  was 
four  times  as  considerable,  a  fourth  part  only  of  the 
modern  taxes  of  France  was  levied  on  the  imperial 
province  of  Gaul.  The  exactions  of  Constantius  may 
be  calculated  at  seven  millions  sterling,  which  were 
reduced  to  two  millions  by  the  humanity  or  wisdom  of 
Julian. 

But  this  tax,  or  capitation,  on  the  pro-  capitation  on 
prietors  of  land,  would  have  suffered  a  trade  and  in- 
rich  and  numerous  class  of  free  citizens  dustry- 
to  escape.  With  the  view  of  sharing  that  species  of 
wealth  which  is  derived  from  art  or  labour,  and  which 
exists  in  money  or  in  merchandise,  the  emperors  im- 
posed a  distinct  and  personal  tribute  on  the  trading 
part  of  their  subjects.'1  Some  exemptions,  very  strictly 
confined  both  in  time  and  place,  were  allowed  to  the 
proprietors  who  disposed  of  the  produce  of  their  own 
estates.  Some  indulgence  was  granted  to  the  profes- 
sion of  the  liberal  arts  :  but  every  other  branch  of  com- 
mercial industry  was  affected  by  the  severity  of  the 
law.  The  honourable  merchant  of  Alexandria,  who 
imported  the  gems  and  spices  of  India  for  the  use  of 
the  western  world  ;  the  usurer,  who  derived  from  the 
interest  of  money  a  silent  and  ignominious  profit;  the 
ingenious  manufacturer,  the  diligent  mechanic,  and 
even  the  most  obscure  retailer  of  a  sequestered  village, 
were  obliged  to  admit  the  officers  of  the  revenue  into 
the  partnership  of  their  gain  ;  and  the  sovereign  of  the 
Roman  empire  who  tolerated  the  profession,  consented 


y  Cod.  Theod.  1.  v.  tit.  ix.  x.  xi.  Cod.  Justinian.  1.  xi.  tit.  Ixiii. 
Coloni  appellantur  qui  conditionem  debent  genital!  solo,  propter 
agriculturam  sub  dominio  possessorum.  Augustin.  de  Civitate  Dei, 
I.  x.  c.  i. 

z  The  ancient  jurisdiction  of  (Augustodunum)  Autun  in  Burgundy, 
the  capital  of  the  JFjdiu,  comprehended  the  adjacent  territory  of 
(Noviodunum)  Nevers.  See  d'Anville,  Notice  de  I'Ancienne  Gaule, 
p.  491.  The  two  dioceses  of  Autun  and  Nevers  are  now  composed, 
the  former  of  610,  and  the  latter  of  160.  parishes.  The  registers  of 
birtlis,  taken  during  eleven  years,  in  476  parishes  of  the  same  pro- 
vince of  Burgundy,  and  multiplied  by  the  moderate  proportion  of  25, 
(see  Messance  Rechcrches  sur  la  Population,  p.  142.)  may  authorize 
us  lo  assign  an  average  number  of656  persons  for  each  parish,  which 
being  again  multiplied  by  the  770  parishes  of  the  dioceses  of  Nevers 
and  Autun,  will  produce  the  sum  of  505,120  persons  for  the  extent 
of  country  which  was  once  possessed  hythe  jEdui. 

a  We  might  derive  an  additional  supply  of  ?01,750  inhabitants 
from  the  dioceses  of  Chalons,  (Cahillonuni)  and  of  Matron  (Matisro); 
since  they  contain,  the  one  200,  and  the  other  260,  parishes.  This 
accession  of  territory  might  be  justified  by  very  specious  reasons.  1. 
Chalons  and  Ma^on  were  undoubtedly  within  Hie  original  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  ^Edui.  (See  d'Anville  Notice,  p.  187,  443.)  2.  In  the 
Nolitia  of  Gaul,  Ihey  are  enumerated  not  as  Civiiates.  hut  merely  as 
Caslra.  3.  They  do  not  appear  to  have  been  episcopal  seats  before 
the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries.  Yet  there  is  a  passage  in  Euinenius, 
(Panegvr.  Vet.  viii.  7.)  which  very  forcibly  deters  me  from  extend- 
ing (he  territory  of  the  vF.dui,  in  the  reign  of  Consiantine,  along  the 
beautiful  hanks  of  the  navigable  Snone. 

h  Fumenius  in  Panegyr.  Vet.  viii.  II. 

c  I/Abhe  du  Bos,  Hist.  Critique  de  la  M.  F.  torn.  i.  p.  121. 
J  See  Cod.  Theod.  I.xiii.  lit.  i.  iv. 
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to  share  the  infamous  salary  of  public  prostitutes/  As 
this  general  tax  upon  industry  was  collected  every 
fourth  year,  it  was  styled  the  Lustral  Contribution :  and 
the  historian  Zosimus f  laments  that  the  approach  of 
the  fatal  period  was  announced  by  the  tears  and  terrors 
of  the  citizens,  who  were  often  compelled  by  the  im- 
pending scourge  to  embrace  the  most  abhorred  and  un- 
natural methods  of  procuring  the  sum  at  which  their 
property  had  been  assessed.  The  testimony  of  Zosi- 
mus cannot  indeed  be  justified  from  the  charge  of  pas- 
sion and  prejudice;  but,  from  the  nature  of  this  tribute, 
it  seems  reasonable  to  conclude,  that  it  was  arbitrary 
in  the  distribution,  and  extremely  rigorous  in  the  mode 
of  collecting.  The  secret  wealth  of  commerce,  and 
the  precarious  profits  of  art  or  labour,  are  susceptible 
only  of  a  discretionary  valuation,  which  is  seldom  dis- 
advantageous to  the  interest  of  the  treasury ;  and  as  the 
person  of  the  trader  supplies  the  want  of  a  visible  and 
permanent  security,  the  payment  of  the  imposition, 
which,  in  the  case  of  a  land  tax,  may  be  obtained  by 
the  seizure  of  property,  can  rarely  be  extorted  by  any 
other  means  than  those  of  corporal  punishments.  The 
cruel  treatment  of  the  insolvent  debtors  of  the  state,  is 
attested,  and  was  perhaps  mitigated  by  a  very  humane 
edict  of  Constantino,  who,  disclaiming  the  use  of  racks 
and  of  scourges,  allots  a  spacious  and  airy  prison  for 
the  place  of  their  confinement.  * 

These  general  taxes  were  imposed 

Free  gifts.  ,  ,     •   ,  .   ■    ,       ,      ,   .  f.  » 

and  levied  by  the  absolute  authority  of 
the  monarch;  but  the  occasional  offerings  of  the  coro- 
nary gold  still  retained  the  name  and  semblance  of 
popular  consent.  It  was  an  ancient  custom  that  the 
allies  of  the  republic,  who  ascribed  their  safety  or  de- 
liverance to  the  success  of  the  Roman  arms ;  and  even 
the  cities  of  Italy,  who  admired  the  virtues  of  their 
victorious  general,  adorned  the  pomp  of  his  triumph, 
by  their  voluntary  gifts  of  crowns  of  gold,  which  after 
the  ceremony  were  consecrated  in  the  temple  of  Jupi- 
ter, to  remain  a  lasting  monument  of  his  glory  to  future 
ages.h  The  progress  of  zeal  and  flattery  soon  multi- 
plied the  number,  and  increased  the  size,  of  these 
popular  donations;  and  the  triumph  of  Caesar  was  en- 
riched with  two  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty- 
two  massy  crowns,  whose  weight  amounted  to  twenty 
thousand  four  hundred  and  fourteen  pounds  of  gold. 
This  treasure  was  immediately  melted  down  by  the 
prudent  dictator,  who  was  satisfied  that  it  would  be 
more  serviceable  to  his  soldiers  than  to  the  gods  :  his 
example  was  imitated  by  his  successors  ;  and  the  cus- 
tom was  introduced  of  exchanging  these  splendid  or- 
naments for  the  more  acceptable  present  of  the  current 
gold  coin  of  the  empire.'  The  spontaneous  offering  was 
at  length  exacted  as  the  debt  of  duty;  and  instead  of 
being  confined  to  the  occasion  of  a  triumph,  it  was 
supposed  to  be  granted  by  the  several  cities  and  pro- 
vinces of  the  monarchy,  as  often  as  the  emperor  con- 
descended to  announce  his  accession,  his  consulship, 
the  birth  of  a  son,  the  creation  of  a  Caesar,  a  victory 
over  the  barbarians,  or  any  other  real  or  imaginary 
event  which  graced  the  annals  of  his  reign.  The  pe- 
culiar free  gift  of  the  senate  of  Rome  was  fixed  by 


e  [The  emperor  Theorlosius  pa:  an  end  by  a  law  to  these  shameful 
profits,  (Godefr  ad  cod.  Tlicod.  I.  xiii.  tit.  i.  c.  1.)  but  before  depriv- 
ing himself  of  this  source  of  revenue,  he  made  sure  of  what  would 
makeup  his  deficit.  Florensius,  a  rich  patrician,  indignant  at  Ibis 
legalized  licentiousness,  made  representations  concerning  it  to  ike 
emperor,  and  to  induce  him  to  tolerate  it  no  longer,  he  offered  hU 
own  property  to  supply  ibis  diminution  of  the  revenue.  The  empe- 
ror bad  the  baseness  lo  accept  his  offer.— G.] 

f  Zosimus,  I.  ii.  p.  115.  Thpre  is  probably  as  much  passion  and 
prejudice  in  the  attack  of  Zosimus.  as  in  the  elaborate  defence  of 
the  memory  of  Constantino  by  the  zealous  Dr.  Howell  Hist  of  the 
World,  vol.  ii.p.  20. 

5  Cod.Theod.  I.  xi.  tit.  vii.  Ie».  X 

h  [This  custom  has  a  much  earlier  dale.  The  Romans  borrowed 
it  from  Greece.  Who  has  not  heard  of  ihe  famous  oration  of  De 
moslhenes  for  the  crown  of  sold,  with  which  the  citizens  wished  lo 
honour  him,  and  of  which  jEschines  wished  to  deprive  him  ?  G.l 

i  See  Lipsius  de  Magnitud.  Roinaua,  I.  ii.  c.  !).  The  Tarragonesc 
Spain  presenled  the  emperor  Claudius  with  a  crown  of  sold  of  seven, 
and  Gaul  with  another  of  nine,  hundred  pounds'  weight.  I  have 
followed  the  rational  emendation  of  Lipsius. 


custom  at  sixteen  hundred  pounds  of  gold,  or  about 
sixty-four  thousand  pounds  sterling.  The  oppressed 
subjects  celebrated  their  own  felicity,  that  their  sove- 
reign should  graciously  consent  to  accept  this  feeble 
but  voluntary  testimony  of  their  loyalty  and  gratitude.* 
A  people  elated  by  pride,  or  soured     „    ,  . 

.  .  Conclusion 

by  discontent,  are  seldom  qualified  to 
form  a  just  estimate  of  their  actual  situation.  The 
subjects  of  Constantine  were  incapable  of  discerning 
the  decline  of  genius  and  manly  virtue,  which  so  far 
degraded  them  below  the  dignity  of  their  ancestors ; 
but  they  could  feel  and  lament  the  rage  of  tyranny, 
the  relaxation  of  discipline,  and  the  increase  of  taxes. 
The  impartial  historian,  who  acknowledges  the  justice 
of  their  complaints,  will  observe  some  favourable  cir- 
cumstances, which  tended  to  alleviate  the  misery  of 
their  condition.  The  threatening  tempest  of  barbari- 
ans, which  so  soon  subverted  the  foundations  of  Ro- 
man greatness,  was  still  repelled,  or  suspended,  on 
the  frontiers.  The  arts  of  luxury  and  literature  were 
cultivated,  and  the  elegant  pleasures  of  society  were 
enjoyed,  by  the  inhabitants  of  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  globe.  The  forms,  the  pomp,  and  the  expense 
of  the  civil  administration  contributed  to  restrain  the 
irregular  licence  of  the  soldiers;  and  although  the  laws 
were  violated  by  power,  or  perverted  by  subtilty,  the 
sage  principles  of  the  Roman  jurisprudence  preserved 
a  sense  of  order  and  equity,  unknown  to  the  despotic 
governments  of  the  east.  The  rights  of  mankind  might 
derive  some  protection  from  religion  and  philosophy ; 
and  the  name  of  freedom,  which  could  no  longer  alarm, 
might  sometimes  admonish,  the  successors  of  Augus- 
tus, that  they  did  not  reign  over  a  nation  of  slaves  or 
barbarians.1 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

Character  of  Constantine. — Gothic  war. — Death  of  Constan- 
tine.— Division  of  the  empire  among  his  three  sons. — Per- 
sian war. — Tragic  deaths  of  Constantine  the  younger  and 
Co7istans. —  Usurpation  of  Magnentius. —  Civil  war. — 
Victory  of  Constantius. 

The  character  of  the  prince  who  re-  Character  of 
moved  the  seat  of  empire,  and  intro-  Constantine. 
duced  such  important  changes  into  the  civil  and  religi- 
ous constitution  of  his  country,  has  fixed  the  attention, 
and  divided  the  opinions,  of  mankind.  By  the  grate- 
ful zeal  of  the  christians,  the  deliverer  of  the  church 
has  been  decorated  with  every  attribute  of  a  hero,  and 
even  of  a  saint;  while  the  discontent  of  the  vanquished 
party  has  compared  Constantine  to  the  most  abhorred 
of  those  tyrants,  who,  by  their  vice  and  weakness,  dis- 
honoured the  imperial  purple.  The  same  passions  have 
in  some  degree  been  perpetuated  to  succeeding  gene- 
rations, and  the  character  of  Constantine  is  considered, 
even  in  the  present  age,  as  an  object  either  of  satire 
or  of  panegyric.  By  the  impartial  union  of  those  de- 
fects which  are  confessed  by  his  warmest  admirers, 
and  of  those  virtues  which  are  acknowledged  by  his 
most  implacable  enemies,  we  might  hope  to  delineate 
a  just  portrait  of  that  extraordinary  man,  which  the 
truth  and  candour  of  history  should  adopt  without  a 
blush.a  But  it  would  soon  appear  that  the  vain  at- 
tempt to  blend  such  discordant  colours,  and  to  recon- 
cile such  inconsistent  qualities,  must  produce  a  figure 

k  Cod.  Theod.  1.  xii.  tit.  xiii.  The  senators  were  supposed  to  be 
exempt  from  the  Jlurum  Coronarium;  but  the  Auri  Oblatio,  which 
was  required  at  their  hands,  was  precisely  of  the  same  nature. 

I  The  great  Theodosius,  in  his  judicious  advice  to  his  son,  (Clau- 
dian  in  iv.  Consulat.  Honorii,  214,  &c  .)  distinguishes  the  station  of  a 
Roman  prince  from  that  of  a  Parthian  monarch.  Virtue  was  ne- 
cessary for  the  one  ;  birth  might  suffice  for  the  other. 

a  On  hp  se  troinpera  point  sur  Constanlin,  en  croyant  tout  le  mal 
qu'en  dit  Euscbe,  et  tout  le  bien  qu'en  dit  Zosime.  Fleury  Hist.  Ec- 
clesiastique,  torn.  iii.  p.  2113.  Eusehius  and  Zosimus  form,  indeed, 
the  two  extremes  of  flattery  anil  invective.  The  intermediate 
shades  are  expressed  hy  those  writers,  whose  character  or  situation 
variously  tempered  the  influence  of  their  religious  zeal. 
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monstrous  rather  than  human,  unless  it  is  viewed  in 

its  proper  and  distinct  lights,  by  a  careful  separation 
of  the  different  periods  "of  the  reign  of  Constantine. 
...  The  person,  as  well  as  the  mind,  of 

Oonstantme  had  been  enriched  by  nature 
with  her  choicest  endowments.  His  stature  was  lofty, 
his  countenance  majestic,  his  deportment  graceful ;  his 
strength  and  activity  were  displayed  in  every  manly 
exercise,  and  from  his  earliest  youth,  to  a  very  ad- 
vanced season  of  life,  he  preserved  the  vigour  of  his 
constitution  by  a  strict  adherence  to  the  domestic  vir- 
tues of  chastity  and  temperance.  He  delighted  in  the 
social  intercourse  of  familiar  conversation  ;  and  though 
he  might  sometimes  indulge  his  disposition  to  raillery 
with  less  reserve  than  was  required  by  the  severe  dig- 
nity of  his  station,  the  courtesy  and  liberality  of  his 
manners  gained  the  hearts  of  all  who  approached  him. 
The  sincerity  of  his  friendship  has  been  suspected  ; 
yet  he  showed,  on  some  occasions,  that  he  was  not  in- 
capable of  a  warm  and  lasting  attachment.  The  dis- 
advantage of  an  illiterate  education  had  not  prevented 
him  from  forming  a  just  estimate  of  the  value  of  learn- 
ing; and  the  arts  and  sciences  derived  some  encourage- 
ment from  the  munificent  protection  of  Constantine. 
In  the  despatch  of  business,  his  diligence  was  inde- 
fatigable ;  and  the  active  powers  of  his  mind  were 
almost  continually  exercised  in  reading,  writing,  or 
meditating,  in  giving  audience  to  ambassadors,  and  in 
examining  the  complaints  of  his  subjects.  Even  those 
who  censured  the  propriety  of  his  measures  were  com- 
pelled to  acknowledge,  that  he  possessed  magnanimity 
to  conceive,  and  patience  to  execute,  the  most  arduous 
designs,  without  being  checked  either  by  the  preju- 
dices of  education,  or  by  the  clamours  of  the  multi- 
tude. In  the  field,  he  infused  his  own  intrepid  spirit 
into  the  troops,  whom  he  conducted  with  the  talents 
of  a  consummate  general ;  and  to  his  abilities,  rather 
than  to  his  fortune,  we  may  ascribe  the  signal  victo- 
ries which  he  obtained  over  the  foreign  and  domestic 
foes  of  the  republic.  He  loved  glory  as  the  reward, 
perhaps  as  the  motive,  of  his  labours.  The  boundless 
ambition,  which,  from  the  moment  of  his  accepting  the 
purple  at  York,  appears  as  the  ruling  passion  of  his 
soul,  may  be  justified  by  the  dangers  of  his  own  situa- 
tion, by  the  character  of  his  rivals,  by  the  conscious- 
ness of  superior  merit,  and  by  the  prospect  that  his 
success  would  enable  him  to  restore  peace  and  order 
to  the  distracted  empire.  In  his  civil  wars  against 
Maxentius  and  Licinius,  he  had  engaged  on  his  side 
the  inclinations  of  the  people,  who  compared  the  un- 
dissembled  vices  of  those  tyrants  with  the  spirit  of 
wisdom  and  justice  which  seemed  to  direct  the  gene- 
ral tenor  of  the  administration  of  Constantine. b 

Had  Constantine  fallen  on  the  banks 
i»  vices.  Qj.  tj^e  Tyber,  or  even  in  the  plains  of 
Hadrianople,  such  is  the  character  which,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  he  might  have  transmitted  to  posterity. 
But  the  conclusion  of  his  reign  (according  to  the  mo- 
derate and  indeed  tender  sentence  of  a  writer  of  the 
same  age)  degraded  him  from  the  rank  which  he  had 
acquired  among  the  most  deserving  of  the  Roman 
princes.0  In  the  life  of  Augustus,  we  behold  the  tyrant 
of  the  republic,  converted,  almost  by  imperceptible  de- 
grees, into  the  father  of  his  country,  and  of  human  kind. 
In  that  of  Constantine,  we  may  contemplate  a  hero, 
who  had  so  long  inspired  his  subjects  with  love,  and 


b  The  virtues  of  Constantine  are  collected  for  tlie  most  part  from 
Eulropius,  and  tlie  younger  Victor,  two  sincere  pagans,  who  wrote 
alter  the  extinction  of  his  family.  Even  Zosimus  and  the  emperor 
Julian,  acknowledge  iiis  personal  courage  and  military  achieve- 
ments. 

c  See  Eutropius,  x.  6.  In  prinio  imperii  tempore  optimis  principi- 
bus,  ultimo  mediis  comparandus.  From  the  ancient  Greek  version 
of  Pceanius  (edit.  Havercamp.  p.  697.)  I  am  inclined  to  suspect  that 
Eulropius  had  originally  written  viz  mediis;  and  that  the  offensive 
monosyllable  was  dropped  by  the  wilful  inadvertency  of  transcribers. 
Aurelius  Victor  expresses  the  general  opinion  by  a  vulgar  and  in- 
deed obscure  proverb.  Trachala  decern  annis  prgestantissimus  ;  duo- 
decem  sequentibus  lalro;  decern  novissimis  pupillus  ob  immodicas 
profusiones. 
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his  enemies  with  terror,  degenerating  into  a  cruel  and 

dissolute  monarch,  corrupted  by  his  fortune,  or  raised 
by  conquest  above  the  necessity  of  dissimulation.  The 
general  peace  which  he  maintained  dur- 
ing  the  last  fourteen  years  of  his  reign,  '  — 
was  a  period  of  apparent  splendour  rather  than  of  real 
prosperity;  and  the  old  age  of  Constantine  was  dis- 
graced by  the  opposite  yet  reconcilable  vices  of  rapa- 
ciousness  and  prodigality.  The  accumulated  treasures 
found  in  the  palaces  of  Maxentius  and  Licinius,  were 
lavishly  consumed  ;  the  various  innovations  introduced 
by  the  conqueror,  were  attended  with  an  increasing 
expense  ;  the  cost  of  his  buildings,  his  court,  and  his 
festivals,  required  an  immediate  and  plentiful  supply  ; 
and  the  oppression  of  the  people  was  the  only  fund 
which  could  support  the  magnificence  of  the  sovereign.4 
His  unworthy  favourites,  enriched  by  the  boundless 
liberality  of  their  master,  usurped  with  impunity  the 
privilege  of  rapine  and  corruption.'  A  secret  but 
universal  decay  was  felt  in  every  part  of  the  public 
administration,  and  the  emperor  himself,  though  he 
still  retained  the  obedience,  gradually  lost  the  esteem, 
of  his  subjects.  The  dress  and  manners,  which,  to- 
wards the  decline  of  life,  he  chose  to  affect,  served 
only  to  degrade  him  in  the  eyes  of  mankind.  The 
Asiatic  pomp,  which  had  been  adopted  by  the  pride  of 
Diocletian,  assumed  an  air  of  softness  and  effeminacy 
in  the  person  of  Constantine.  He  is  represented  with 
false  hair  of  various  colours,  laboriously  arranged  by 
the  skilful  artists  of  the  times  ;  a  diadem  of  a  new  and 
more  expensive  fashion;  a  profusion  of  gems  and 
pearls,  of  collars  and  bracelets,  and  a  variegated  flow- 
ing robe  of  silk,  most  curiously  embroidered  with 
flowers  of  gold.  In  such  apparel,  scarcely  to  be  ex- 
cused by  the  youth  and  folly  of  Elagabalus,  we  are  at 
a  loss  to  discover  the  wisdom  of  an  aged  monarch,  and 
the  simplicity  of  a  Roman  veteran/  A  mind  thus 
relaxed  by  prosperity  and  indulgence,  was  incapable 
of  rising  to  that  magnanimity  which  disdains  suspicion, 
and  dares  to  forgive.  The  deaths  of  Maximian  and 
Licinius  may  perhaps  be  justified  by  the  maxims  of 
policy,  as  they  are  taught  in  the  schools  of  tyrants ; 
but  an  impartial  narrative  of  the  executions,  or  rather 
murders  which  sullied  the  declining  age  of  Constan- 
tine, will  suggest  to  our  most  candid  thoughts,  the  idea 
of  a  prince  who  could  sacrifice  without  reluctance  the 
laws  of  justice,  and  the  feelings  of  nature,  to  the  dic- 
tates either  of  his  passions  or  of  his  interest. 

The  same  fortune  which  so  invariably  ^ 
followed  the  standard  of  Constantine,  ls  dml  y" 
seemed  to  secure  the  hopes  and  comforts  of  his  domestic 
life.  Those  among  his  predecessors  who  had  enjoyed 
the  longest  and  most  prosperous  reigns,  Augustus, 
Trajan,  and  Diocletian,  had  been  disappointed  of  pos- 
terity ;  and  the  frequent  revolutions  had  never  allowed 
sufficient  time  for  any  imperial  family  to  grow  up  and 
multiply  under  the  shade  of  the  purple.  But  the  roy- 
alty of  the  Flavian  line,  which  had  been  first  ennobled 
by  the  Gothic  Claudius,  descended  through  several 
generations  ;  and  Constantine  himself  derived  from  his 
royal  father  the  hereditary  honours  which  he  trans- 
mitted to  his  children.  The  emperor  had  been  twice 
married.  Minervina,  the  obscure  but  lawful  object  of 
his  youthful  attachment,^  had  left  him  only  one  son, 


d  Julian.  Orat.  i.  p.  8.  in  a  flattering  discourse  pronounced  before 
the  son  of  Constantine  ;  and  Ca>sares,  p.  335.  Zosimus,  p.  114,  115. 
The  stately  buildings  of  Constantinople  &c,  may  be  quoted  as  a 
lasting  and  unexceptionable  proof  of  the  profuseness  of  their  foun- 
der. 

e  The  impartial  Ammianus  deserves  all  our  confidence.  Proxi- 
morum  fauces  aperuit  primus  omnium  Constantinus.  L.  xvi.  c.  8. 
Eusebius  himself  confesses  the  abuse;  (Vit.  Constantin.  1.  iv.  c.  29 
51.)  and  some  of  the  imperial  laws  feebly  point  out  the  remedy.  See 
ahove,  p.  245. 

f  Julian,  in  the  C^sars,  attempts  to  ridicule  his  uncle.  His  sus- 
picious testimony  is  confirmed,  however,  by  the  learned  Spanheim, 
with  the  authority  of  medals,  (see  Commenlaire,  p.  156,  299,  397, 
459.)  Eusebius  (Orat.  c.  5.)  alleges,  that  Constantine  dressed  for  the 
public,  not  for  himself.  Were  this  admitted,  the  vainest  coxcomb 
could  never  want  an  excuse. 

%  Zosimus  and  Zonaras  agree  in  representing  Minervina  as  the 
concubine  of  Constantine  ;  but  Ducange  has  very  gallantly  rescued 
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who  was  called  Crispus.  By  Fausta,  the  daughter  of 
Maximian,  he  had  three  daughters,  and  three  sons 
known  by  the  kindred  names  of  Constantine,  Constan- 
tius,  and  Constans.  The  unambitious  brothers  of  the 
great  Constantine,  Julius  Constantius,  Dalmatius,  and 
Hannibalianus,h  were  permitted  to  enjoy  the  most 
honourable  rank,  and  the  most  affluent  fortune,  that 
could  be  consistent  with  a  private  station.  The 
youngest  of  the  three  lived  without  a  name,  and  died 
without  posterity.  His  two  elder  brothers  obtained  in 
marriage  the  daughters  of  wealthy  senators,  and  pro- 
pagated new  branches  of  the  imperial  race.  Gallus 
and  Julian  afterwards  became  the  most  illustrious  of 
the  children  of  Julius  Constantius  the  Patrician.  The 
two  sons  of  Dalmatius,  who  had  been  decorated  with 
the  vain  title  of  Censor,  were  named  Dalmatius  and 
Hannibalianus.  The  two  sisters  of  the  great  Constan- 
tine, Anastasia  and  Eutropia,  were  bestowed  on  Op- 
tatus  and  Nepotianus,  two  senators  of  noble  birth  and 
of  consular  dignity.  His  third  sister,  Constantia,  was 
distinguished  by  her  pre-eminence  of  greatness  and  of 
misery.  She  remained  the  widow  of  the  vanquished 
Licinius  ;  and  it  was  by  her  entreaties,  that  an  inno- 
cent boy,  the  offspring  of  their  marriage,  preserved  for 
some  time,  his  life,  the  title  of  Caesar,  and  a  precarious 
hope  of  the  succession.  Besides  the  females,  and  the 
allies  of  the  Flavian  house,  ten  or  twelve  males,  to 
whom  the  language  of  modern  courts  would  apply  the 
title  of  princes  of  the  blood,  seemed,  according  to  the 
order  of  their  birth,  to  be  destined  either  to  inherit  or 
to  support  the  throne  of  Constantine.  But  in  less  than 
thirty  years,  this  numerous  and  increasing  family  was 
reduced  to  the  persons  of  Constantine  and  Julian,  who 
alone  had  survived  a  series  of  crimes  and  calamities, 
such  as  the  tragic  poets  have  deplored  in  the  devoted 
lines  of  Pelops  and  of  Cadmus. 

...        ,_  .  Crispus,  the  eldest  son  of  Constan- 

Virtucs  of  Crispus.  .-   „      1  ,  ,    .  ~ 

tine,  and  the  presumptive  heir  of  the 
empire,  is  represented  by  impartial  historians  as  an 
amiable  and  accomplished  youth.  The  care  of  his 
education,  or  at  least  of  his  studies,  was  intrusted  to 
Lactantius,  the  most  eloquent  of  the  christians  ;  a  pre- 
ceptor admirably  qualified  to  form  the  taste,  and  to 
excite  the  virtues,  of  his  illustrious  disciple.'  At  the 
age  of  seventeen,  Crispus  was  invested  with  the  title 
of  Cajsar,  and  the  administration  of  the  Gallic  pro- 
vinces, where  the  inroads  of  the  Germans  gave  him  an 
early  occasion  of  signalizing  his  military  prowess.  In 
the  civil  war  which  broke  out  soon  afterwards,  the 
father  and  son  divided  their  powers  ;  and  this  history 
has  already  celebrated  the  valour  as  well  as  conduct 
displayed  by  the  latter,  in  forcing  the  straits  of  the 
Hellespont,  so  obstinately  defended  by  the  superior 
fleet  of  Licinius.  This  naval  victory  contributed  to 
determine  the  event  of  the  war;  and  the  names  of  Con- 
stantine and  of  Crispus  were  united  in  the  joyful 
acclamations  of  their  eastern  subjects  :  who  loudly 
proclaimed,  that  the  world  had  been  subdued,  and  was 
now  governed,  by  an  emperor  endowed  with  every 
virtue;  and  by  his  illustrious  son,  a  prince  beloved  of 
heaven,  and  the  lively  image  of  his  father's  perfections. 
The  public  favour,  which  seldom  accompanies  old  age, 
diffused  its  lustre  over  the  youth  of  Crispus.  1  He  de- 
served the  esteem,  and  he  engaged  the  affections,  of 
the  court,  the  army,  and  the  people.  The  experienced 
merit  of  a  reigning  monarch  is  acknowledged  by  his 
subjects  with  reluctance,  and  frequently  denied  with 
partial  and  discontented  murmurs;  while,  from  the 


her  character,  by  producing  a  decisive  passage  from  one  of  the  pane- 
gyrics  :  >•  Ah  ipso  fine  pucriticr-  te  matrimonii  lecii.us  dedisti." 

h  Ducange  (Famili:e  Byzantin.e,  p.  44.)  bcslows  on  liirn.  after  Zo- 
naras.  the  name  of  Constantine  ;  a  name  somewhat  unlikely,  as  it 
was  already  occupied  hy  the  elder  hrother.  That  of  Hannih'niianus 
i<!  mentioned  in  the  Paschal  Chronicle,  and  is  approved  by  Tillc- 
moot.  Hist,  des  Empereurs,  torn.  iv.  p.  527. 

i  Jernm.  in  Chron.  The  poverty  of  Lactantina  may  he  applied 
either  to  the  praise  of  the  disinterested  philosopher,  or  to  the  shame 
of  the  unfeeling  patron.  See  Tillemont,  Mem.  Ecclesiast.  torn.  vi. 
part  i.  p.  :t45.  Dupin;  Hihliotlieque  Ecclesiast.  torn.  i.  p.  20.3.  Lard- 
ner'a  Credibility  of  the  Gospel  Hist,  part  ii.  vol.  vii.  p.  66. 
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opening  virtues  of  his  successor,  they  fondly  conceive 
the  most  unbounded  hopes  of  private  as  well  as  public 
felicity." 

This  dangerous  popularity  soon  ex-  jea]ousv  ol-  Cons. 
cited  the  attention  of  Constantine,  who,  tantihe,  A.  D.  324. 
both  as  a  father  and  as  a  king,  was  im-  0';t• 
patient  of  an  equal.  Instead  of  attempting  to  secure 
the  allegiance  of  his  son,  by  the  generous  ties  of  con- 
fidence and  gratitude,  he  resolved  to  prevent  the  mis- 
chiefs which  might  be  apprehended  from  dissatisfied 
ambition.  Crispus  soon  had  reason  to  complain,  that 
while  his  infant  brother  Constantius  was  sent,  with 
the  title  of  Caesar,  to  reign  over  his  peculiar  depart- 
ment of  the  Gallic  provinces,1  he,  a  prince  of  mature 
years,  who  had  performed  such  recent  and  signal 
services,  instead  of  being  raised  to  the  superior  rank  of 
Augustus,  was  confined  almost  a  prisoner  to  his  father's 
court;  and  exposed,  without  power  or  defence,  to 
every  calumny  which  the  malice  of  his  enemies  could 
suggest.  Under  such  painful  circumstances,  the  royal 
youth  might  not  always  be  able  to  compose  his  beha- 
viour, or  suppress  his  discontent ;  and  we  may  be  as- 
sured, that  he  was  encompassed  by  a  train  of  indiscreet 
or  perfidious  followers,  who  assiduously  studied  to  in- 
flame, and  who  were  perhaps  instructed  to  betray,  the 
unguarded  warmth  of  his  resentment.  An  edict  of 
Constantine,  published  about  this  time, 
manifestly  indicates  his  real  or  affected  '  D'  325-  °ct-  \ 
suspicions,  that  a  secret  conspiracy  had  been  formed 
against  his  person  and  government.  By  all  the  allure- 
ments of  honours  and  rewards,  he  invites  informers  of 
every  degree  to  accuse  without  exception  his  magis- 
trates or  ministers,  his  friends  or  his  most  intimate 
favourites,  protesting,  with  a  solemn  asseveration,  that 
he  himself  will  listen  to  the  charge,  that  he  himself 
will  revenge  his  injuries ;  and  concluding  with  a 
prayer,  which  discovers  some  apprehension  of  danger, 
that  the  providence  of  the  Supreme  Being  may  still 
continue  to  protect  the  safety  of  the  emperor  and  of 
the  empire. ■ 

The  informers,  who  complied  with  so  Dh  ra _e  d 
liberal  an  invitation,  were  sufficiently  deafiTof  Cr'is- 
versed  in  the  arts  of  courts  to  select  the  p»".  . 
friends  and  adherents  of  Crispus  as  the  '  ,328'  y' 
guilty  persons  ;  nor  is  there  any  reason  to  distrust  the 
veracity  of  the  emperor,  who  had  promised  an  ample 
measure  of  revenge  and  punishment.  The  policy  of 
Constantine  maintained,  however,  the  same  appear- 
ances of  regard  and  confidence  towards  a  son,  whom 
he  began  to  consider  as  his  most  irreconcilable  ene- 
my. Medals  were  struck  with  the  customary  vows 
for  the  long  and  auspicious  reign  of  the  young  Caesar ;  * 
and  as  the  people,  who  were  not  admitted  into  the  se- 
crets of  the  palace,  still  loved  his  virtues,  and  respected 
his  dignity,  a  poet  who  solicits  his  recall  from  exije, 
adores  with  equal  devotion  the  majesty  of  the  father 
and  that  of  the  son.0  The  time  was  now  arrived  for 
celebrating  the  august  ceremony  of  the  twentieth  year 
of  the  reign  of  Constantine ;  and  the  emperor,  for 
that  purpose,  removed  his  court  from  Nicomedia  to 
Rome,  where  the  most  splendid  preparations  had  been 
made  for  his  reception.  Every  eye,  and  every  tongue, 
affected  to  express  their  sense  of  the  general  happi- 
ness, and  the  veil  of  ceremony  and  dissimulation  was 


k  Euseh.  Hist.  Ecclesiast.  1.  x.  c.  9.  Eutropius  (x.  6.)  styles  him 
"  egregium  virum  ;"  and  Julian  (Orat  i.)  very  plainly  alludes  to  the 
exploits  of  Crispus  in  the  civil  war.    Pee  Spanlieini.  Comment,  p.  92. 

1  Compare  Idatius  and  the  Paschal  Chronicle,  With  Ammianus.  (1. 
xiv.  c.5.)  The  near  in  which  Constantius  was  created  C;Psar.  seems 
to  be  more  accurately  fixed  by  the  two  chronologisrs ;  but  the  histo- 
rian who  lived  in  his  court,  could  not  be  ignorant  of  the  day  of  the 
anniversary.  For  the  appointment  of  the  new  Cffisar  to  the  provin- 
ces of  Gaul,  see  Julian.  Orat.  i.  p.  12.  Oodcfroy,  Chronol.  Legum,  p. 
26.  and  Blondel.  de  la  Primaute  de  I'Eglisc.  p.  IH& 

m  Cod.  Theod.  I.  ix.  tit.  iv.  Godefroy  suspected  the  secret  mo- 
tives of  this  law.   Comment,  torn.  iii.  p.  9. 

n  Ducange  Fam.  Byzant.  p.  28.    Tillemont.  tom.  iv.  p.  610. 

o  His  name  was  Porphyrins  Optatiauns.  The  date  of  bis  panegy- 
ric, written  according  to  the  taste  of  the  age  in  vile  acrostics,  is  set- 
tled by  Scaliger  ad  Euseh.  p.  25P.  Tillemont,  tom.  iv  p,  OUT.  and 
F.ibricius  Biblioth.  Latin.!',  iv.  c.  I, 
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drawn  for  a  while  over  the  darkest  designs  of  revenge 
and  murder,  p  In  the  midst  of  the  festival,  the  unfor- 
tunate Crispus  was  apprehended  by  order  of  the  em- 
peror, who  laid  aside  the  tenderness  of  a  father  with- 
out assuming  the  equity  of  a  judge.  The  examination 
was  short  and  private ;  i  and  as  it  was  thought  decent 
to  conceal  the  fate  of  the  young  prince  from  the  eyes 
of  the  Roman  people,  he  was  sent  under  a  strong  guard 
to  Pola,  in  Istria,  where,  soon  afterwards,  he  was  put 
to  death,  either  by  the  hand  of  the  executioner,  or  by 
the  more  gentle  operation  of  poison/  The  Csesar  Li- 
cinius,  a  youth  of  amiable  manners,  was  involved  in 
the  ruin  of  Crispus  :s  and  the  stern  jealousy  of  Con- 
stantine  was  unmoved  by  the  prayers  and  tears  of  his 
favourite  sister,  pleading  for  the  life  of  a  son,  whose 
rank  was  his  only  crime,  and  whose  loss  she  did  not 
long  survive.  The  story  of  these  unhappy  princes, 
the  nature  and  evidence  of  their  guilt,  the  forms  of 
their  trial,  and  the  circumstances  of  their  death,  were 
buried  in  mysterious  obscurity;  and  the  courtly  bish- 
op, who  has  celebrated  in  an  elaborate  work  the  vir- 
tues and  piety  of  his  hero,  observes  a  prudent  silence 
on  the  subject  of  these  tragic,  events.'  Such  haughty 
contempt  for  the  opinion  of  mankind,  whilst  it  im- 
prints an  indelible  stain  on  the  memory  of  Constan- 
tine,  must  remind  us  of  the  very  different  behaviour  of 
one  of  the  greatest  monarchs  of  the  present  age.  The 
Czar  Peter,  in  the  full  possession  of  despotic  power, 
submitted  to  the  judgment  of  Russia,  of  Europe,  and 
of  posterity,  the  reasons  which  had  compelled  him  to 
subscribe  the  condemnation  of  a  criminal,  or  at  least 
of  a  degenerate,  son." 
The  empress  The  innocence  of  Crispus  was  so  uni- 
Fausta.  versally  acknowledged,  that  the  modern 
Greeks,  who  adore  the  memory  of  their  founder,  are 
reduced  to  palliate  the  guilt  of  a  parricide,  which  the 
common  feelings  of  human  nature  forbade  them  to  jus- 
tify. They  pretend,  that  as  soon  as  the  afflicted  father 
discovered  the  falsehood  of  the  accusation  by  which 
his  credulity  had  been  so  fatally  misled,  he  published 
to  the  world  his  repentance  and  remorse ;  that  he 
mourned  forty  days,  during  which  he  abstained  from 
the  use  of  the  bath,  and  all  the  ordinary  comforts  of 
life ;  and  that,  for  the  lasting  instruction  of  posterity, 
he  erected  a  golden  statue  of  Crispus,  with  this  memo- 
rable inscription  :  To  my  son,  whom  I  unjustly  con- 
demned.1 A  tale  so  moral  and  so  interesting  would  de- 
serve to  be  supported  by  less  exceptionable  authority; 
but  if  we  consult  the  more  ancient  and  authentic  writ- 
ers, they  will  inform  us,  tkat  the  repentance  of  Con- 


P  Zosim.  I.  ii.  p.  103.    Godefroy,  Chronol.  Legum,  p.  28. 

q  Ax£i*u)f,  without  a  trial,  is  the  strong,  and  most  probably  the 
just  expression  of  Suidas.  The  elder  Victor,  who  wrote  under  the 
next  reign,  speaks  with  becoming  caution.  M  Natu  grandior  incer- 
tuni  qua  causa,  patris  judicio  occidisset."  If  we  consult  the  succeed- 
ing writers,  Eutrnpius.  the  younger  Victor,  Orosius,  Jcrom,  Zosimus, 
Philostorgius,  and  Gregory  of  Tours,  their  knowledge  will  appear 
gradually  to  increase,  as  their  means  of  information  must  have  di- 
minished ;  a  circumstance  which  frequently  occurs  in  historical  dis- 
quisition. 

r  Ammianus  (I.  xiv.  c.  11.)  uses  the  general  expression  of  peremp- 
tion. Codinus  (p.  34.)  beheads  the  young  prince ;  butSidonius  Apol- 
■  linaris,  (Epistol.  v.  8.)  for  the  sake,  perhaps,  of  an  antithesis  to 
Fausta's  warm  hath,  chooses  to  administer  a  draught  of  cold  poison. 

f  Sororis  filiuin,  commodce  indolis  juvenum.  Eutropius,  x.  6. — 
May  I  not  he  permitted  to  conjecture,  that  Crispus  had  married  He- 
lena, the  daughter  of  the  emperor  Licinius,  and  that  on  the  happy 
delivery  of  the  princess,  in  the  year  322,  a  general  pardon  was  grant- 
ed by  Constantine?  See  Ducanec  Fara.  Byzant.  p.  47.  and  the  law 
(I.  ix.  tit.  xxxvii.)  of  the  Theodosian  Code,  which  has  so  much  em- 
barrassed the  interpreters.    Godefroy.  torn.  iii.  p.  267. 

[This  conjecture  is  very  doubtful.  The  obscurity  of  the  law  cited 
from  the  Theodosian  Code  scarcely  permits  such  nn  inference,  and 
there  exists  only  one  medal  which  can  he  attributed  to  a  Helena,  the 
wife  of  Crispus.  (See  Eckhel.  Doct.  Num.  Vet.  vol.  vii.  p.  102  and 
145.)— G.j 

t  Seethe  life  of  Constantine,  particularly  I.  ii.  c.  18,20.  Two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  afterwards  Evagrius  (I.  iii.  c.  41.)  deduced  from 
the  silence  of  Eusebius  a  vain  argument  against  the  reality  of  the 
fact. 

□  Histoire  de  Pierre  1c  Grand,  par  Voltaire,  part  ii.  o.  10. 

x  In  order  to  prove  that  the  statue  was  erected  by  Constantine,  and 
afterwards  concealed  by  the  malice  of  the  Arians,  Codinus  very 
readily  creates  (p.  34.)  two  witnesses,  Hippolitus.  and  the  younger 
Herodotus,  to  whose  imaginary  hislories  he  appeals  with  unblushing 
confidence. 


stantine  was  manifested  only  in  acts  of  blood  and  re- 
venge ;  and  that  he  atoned  for  the  murder  of  an  inno- 
cent son,  by  the  execution,  perhaps,  of  a  guilty  wife. 
They  ascribe  the  misfortunes  of  Crispus  to  the  arts  of 
his  step-mother  Fausta,  whose  implacable  hatred,  or 
whose  disappointed  love,  renewed  in  the  palace  of 
Constantine  the  ancient  tragedy  of  Hyppolitus  and  of 
Phasdra.  >'  Like  the  daughter  of  Minos,  the  daughter 
of  Maximian  accused  her  son-in-law  of  an  incestuous 
attempt  on  the  chastity  of  his  father's  wife ;  and  easily 
obtained,  from  the  jealousy  of  the  emperor,  a  sentence 
of  death  against  a  young  prince,  whom  she  considered 
with  reason  as  the  most  formidable  rival  of  her  own 
children.  But  Helena,  the  aged  mother  of  Constan- 
tine, lamented  and  revenged  the  untimely  fate  of  her 
grandson  Crispus:  nor  was  it  long  before  a  real  or 
pretended  discovery  was  made,  that  Fausta  herself 
entertained  a  criminal  connection  with  a  slave  belong- 
ing to  the  imperial  stables.1  Her  condemnation  and 
punishment  were  the  instant  consequences  of  the 
charge;  and  the  adultress  was  suffocated  by  the  steam 
of  a  bath,  which,  for  that  purpose,  had  been  heated  to 
an  extraordinary  degree.1  By  some  it  will  perhaps  be 
thought,  that  the  remembrance  of  a  conjugal  union  of 
twenty  years,  and  the  honour  of  their  common  off- 
spring, the  destined  heirs  of  the  throne,  might  have 
softened  the  obdurate  heart  of  Constantine ;  and  per- 
suaded him  to  suffer  his  wife,  however  guilty  she 
might  appear,  to  expiate  her  offences  in  a  solitary  pri- 
son. But  it  seems  a  superfluous  labour  to  weigh  the 
propriety,  unless  we  could  ascertain  the  truth,  of  this 
singular  event ;  which  is  attended  with  some  circum- 
stances of  doubt  and  perplexity.  Those  who  have 
attacked,  and  those  who  have  defended,  the  character 
of  Constantine,  have  alike  disregarded  two  very  re- 
markable passages  of  two  orations  pronounced  under 
the  succeeding  reign.  The  former  celebrates  the  vir- 
tues, the  beauty,  and  the  fortune  of  the  empress  Faus- 
ta, the  daughter,  wife,  sister,  and  mother  of  so  many 
princes.b  The  latter  asserts,  in  explicit  terms,  that  the 
mother  of  the  younger  Constantine,  who  was  slain 
three  years  after  his  father's  death,  survived  to  weep 
over  the  fate  of  her  son.c  Notwithstanding  the  posi- 
tive testimony  of  several  writers  of  the  pagan  as  well 
as  of  the  christian  religion,  there  may  still  remain  some 
reason  to  believe,  or  at  least  to  suspect,  that  Fausta  es- 
caped the  blind  and  suspicious  cruelty  of  her  husband. 
The  deaths  of  a  son,  and  of  a  nephew,  with  the  exe- 
cution of  a  great  number  of  respectable  and  perhaps 
innocent  friends,d  who  were  involved  in  their  fall,  may 
be  sufficient,  however,  to  justify  the  discontent  of  the 
Roman  people,  and  to  explain  the  satirical  verses 
affixed  to  the  palace-gate,  comparing  the  splendid  and 
bloody  reigns  of  Constantine  and  Nero." 


y  Zosimus  (I.  ii.  p.  103.)  may  be  considered  as  our  original.  The 
ingenuity  of  the  moderns,  assisted  by  a  few  hints  from  the  ancients, 
has  illustrated  and  improved  his  obscure  and  imperfect  narrative. 

z  Philostorgius,  1.  ii.  c.  4.  Zosimus  (I.  ii.  p.  104,  llfi  )  imputes  to 
Constantine  the  death  of  two  wives,  of  the  innocent  Fausta,  and  of 
an  adulteress,  who  was  the  mother  of  his  three  successors.  Accord- 
ing to  Jeroni,  three  or  four  years  elapsed  between  the  death  of  Cris- 
pu«  and  that  of  Fausta.    The  elder  Victor  is  prudently  silent. 

a  If  Fausta  was  put  to  death,  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  the 
private  apartments  of  the  palace  were  the  scene  of  her  execution. — 
The  orator  Chrysostom  indulges  his  fancy  by  exposing  the  naked 
empress  on  a  desert  mountain,  to  be  devoured  by  wild  beasts. 

b  Julian.  Oral.  i.  He  seems  to  call  her  the  mother  of  Crispus.  She 
might  assume  that  title  by  adoption.  At  least,  she  was  not  consi- 
dered as  his  mortal  enemy.  Julian  compares  the  fortune  of  Fausta 
with  that,  of  Parysatis,  the  Persian  queen.  A  Roman  would  have 
more  naturally  recollected  the  second  Agrippina  : 

Et  moi.  qui  sur  le  trone  ai  suivi  mes  ancetres : 
Moi.fille.  fetnme,  sctnr,  et  merede  vos  maitres. 

c  Monod.  in  Constantin.  Jun.c.4.  adcalcem  Eutrop. edit. Haver- 
camp.   The  orator  styles  her  the  most  divine  and  pious  of  queens. 

d  Inlerfecit  numerosos  amicos.    Eutrop.  xx.  6. 

e  Raturni  aurea  s.Tcula  quis  requirat  ? 
Sunt  haec  gemmea,  sed  Neroniana. 

Sidon.  Apollinar.  v.  8. 
It  is  somewhat  singular,  that  these  satirical  lines  should  he  attribu- 
ted, not  lo  an  obscure  libeller,  or  a  disappointed  patriot,  hut  to  Ahla- 
vitts,  prime  minister  and  favourite  of  (he  emperor.  We  may  now 
perceive  that  the  imprecations  of  the  Koman  people  were  dictated 
by  humanity,  as  well  as  by  superstition.    Zosim.  1.  ii.  j>.  105. 
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The  son,  and  no-  By  the  death  °.f  Crispus,  the  inherit- 
phews  of  Con-  ance  of  the  empire  seemed  to  devolve 
stantine.  on  tne  three  sons  of  Fausta,  who  have 

been  already  mentioned  under  the  names  of  Constan- 
tine,  of  Constantius,  and  of  Constans.  These  young 
princes  were  successively  invested  with  the  title  of 
Caesar ;  and  the  dates  of  their  promotion  may  be  re- 
ferred to  the  tenth,  the  twentieth,  and  the  thirtieth 
years  of  the  reign  of  their  father. '  This  conduct, 
though  it  tended  to  multiply  the  future  masters  of  the 
Roman  world,  might  be  excused,  by  the  partiality  of 
paternal  affection  ;  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  understand 
the  motives  of  the  emperor,  when  he  endangered  the 
safety  both  of  his  family  and  of  his  people,  by  the  un- 
necessary elevation  of  his  two  nephews,  Dalmatius 
and  Hannibalianus.  The  former  was  raised,  by  the 
title  of  Caesar,  to  an  equality  with  his  cousins.  In 
favour  of  the  latter,  Constantine  invented  the  new  and 
singular  appellation  of  Nobilissimus  ;  &  to  which  he  an- 
nexed the  flattering  distinction  of  a  robe  of  purple  and 
gold.  But  of  the  whole  series  of  Roman  princes  in 
any  age  of  the  empire,  Hannibalianus  alone  was  dis- 
tinguished by  the  title  of  King  ;  a  name  which  the  sub- 
jects of  Tiberius  would  have  detested,  as  the  profane 
and  cruel  insult  of  capricious  tyranny.  The  use  of 
such  a  title,  even  as  it  appears  under  the  reign  of  Con- 
stantine, is  a  strange  and  unconnected  fact,  which  can 
scarcely  be  admitted  on  the  joint  authority  of  imperial 
medals  and  contemporary  writers.11 

Their  education.       The  .who[e  emPire  WaS 

ested   in  the  education  of  these  rive 

youths,  the  acknowledged  successors  of  Constantine. 
The  exercises  of  the  body  prepared  them  for  the  fatigues 
of  war,  and  the  duties  of  active  life.  Those  who  oc- 
casionally mention  the  education  or  talents  of  Con- 
stantius, allow  that  he  excelled  in  the  gymnastic  arts 
of  leaping  and  running ;  that  he  was  a  dexterous 
archer,  a  skilful  horseman,  and  a  master  of  all  the  dif- 
ferent weapons  used  in  the  service  either  of  the  cavalry 
or  of  the  infantry. '  The  same  assiduous  cultivation 
was  bestowed,  though  not  perhaps  with  equal  success, 
to  improve  the  minds  of  the  sons  and  nephews  of  Con- 
stantine. 1  The  most  celebrated  professors  of  the  chris- 
tian faith,  of  the  Grecian  philosophy,  and  of  the  Roman 
jurisprudence,  were  invited  by  the  liberality  of  the 
emperor,  who  reserved  for  himself  the  important  task 
of  instructing  the  royal  youths  in  the  science  of  gov- 
ernment, and  the  knowledge  of  mankind.  But  the 
genius  of  Constantine  himself  had  been  formed  by 
adversity  and  experience.  In  the  free  intercourse  of 
private  life,  and  amidst  the  dangers  of  the  court  of 
Galerius,  he  had  learned  to  command  his  own  pas- 
sions, to  encounter  those  of  his  equals,  and  to  depend 
for  his  present  safety  and  future  greatness  on  the  pru- 
dence and  firmness  of  his  personal  conduct.  His  des- 
tined successors  had  the  misfortune  of  being  born  and 
educated  in  the  imperial  purple.  Incessantly  sur- 
rounded with  a  train  of  flatterers,  they  passed  their 
youth  in  the  enjoyment  of  luxury,  and  the  expectation 
of  a  throne  ;  nor  would  the  dignity  of  their  rank  per- 
mit them  to  descend  from  that  elevated  station  from 
whence  the  various  characters  of  human  nature  appear 
to  wear  a  smooth  and  uniform  aspect.  The  indulgence 
of  Constantine  admitted  them,  at  a  very  tender  age,  to 


f  Euseb.  Orat.  in  Uonstantin.  c.  3.  These  dates  are  sufficiently 
correct  to  justify  the  orator. 

6  Zosim.  I.  ii.  p.  117.  Under  the  predecessors  of  Constantine  JVo- 
biltisimua  was  a  vague  epithet,  rather  than  a  legal  and  determined 
title. 

h  Adstnuint  nummi  veteres  ac  singnlares.  Spanheim  do  Usu  Nu- 
mismat.  Dissertat.  xii.  vol.  ii.  p.  357.  Ammianus  speaks  of  this 
Roman  king,  (I.  xiv.  c.  1.  and  Valesius  ad  lor.)  The  Valesian  frag- 
ment styles  him  king  of  kings;  and  the  Paschal  Chronicle  (p.  286.) 
hy  employing  the  word  r»>-«,  acquires  the  weight  of  Latin  evidence. 

i  His  dexterity  in  martial  exercises  is  celehrated  hy  Julian,  (Orat! 
i.  p.  11.  Oral.  ii.  p.  53.)  and  allowed  hy  Ammianus,  (I.  xxi.  c.  16.) 

j  Euseb.  in  Vit.  Oonstanlin.  1.  iv.  c.  51.  Julian.  Orat.  i.  p.  11— 16. 
with  Spariheim's  elaborate  Commentary.  Libanius,  Orat.  iii.  p.  109. 
Constantius  studied  with  laudable  diligence;  hut  the  dulness  of  his 
fancy  prevented  him  from  succeeding  in  the  art  of  poetry,  or  even 
of  rhetoric. 
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share  the  administration  of  the  empire  ;  and  they 
studied  the  art  of  reigning,  at  the  expense  of  the  peo- 
ple intrusted  to  their  care.  The  younger  Constantine 
was  appointed  to  hold  his  court  in  Gaul ;  and  his 
brother  Constantius  exchanged  that  department,  the 
ancient  patrimony  of  their  father,  for  the  more  opulent, 
but  less  martial,  countries  of  the  East.  Italy,  the  west- 
ern Illyricum,  and  Africa,  were  accustomed  to  revere 
Constans,  the  third  of  his  sons,  as  the  representative 
of  the  great  Constantine.  He  fixed  Dalmatius  on  the 
Gothic  frontier,  to  which  he  annexed  the  government 
of  Thrace,  Macedonia,  and  Greece.  The  city  of  Cae- 
sarea  was  chosen  for  the  residence  of  Hannibalianus  ; 
and  the  provinces  of  Pontus,  Cappadocia,  and  the 
Lesser  Armenia,  were  destined  to  form  the  extent  of 
his  new  kingdom.  For  each  of  these  princes  a  suita- 
ble establishment  was  provided.  A  just  proportion  of 
guards,  of  legions,  and  of  auxiliaries,  was  allotted  for 
their  respective  dignity  and  defence.  The  ministers 
and  generals,  who  were  placed  about  their  persons, 
were  such  as  Constantine  could  trust  to  assist,  and 
even  to  control,  these  youthful  sovereigns  in  the  exer- 
cise of  their  delegated  power.  As  they  advanced  in 
years  and  experience,  the  limits  of  their  authority  were 
insensibly  enlarged:  but  the  emperor  always  reserved 
for  himself  the  title  of  Augustus  ;  and  while  he  showed 
the  Caesars  to  the  armies  and  provinces,  he  maintained 
every  part  of  the  empire  in  equal  obedience  to  its  su- 
preme head.k  The  tranquillity  of  the  last  fourteen 
years  of  his  reign  was  scarcely  interrupted  by  the  con- 
temptible insurrection  of  a  camel-driver  in  the  island 
of  Cyprus,1  or  by  the  active  part  which  the  policy  of 
Constantine  engaged  him  to  assume  in  the  wars  of  the 
Goths  and  Sarmatians. 

Among  the  different  branches  of  the  Manners  of  the 
human  race,  the  Sarmatians  form  a  very  Sarmatians. 
remarkable  shade ;  as  they  seem  to  unite  the  man- 
ners of  the  Asiatic  barbarians  with  the  figure  and 
complexion  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  EuTope.m 
According  to  the  various  accidents  of  peace  and  war, 
of  alliance  or  conquest,  the  Sarmatians  were  some- 
times confined  to  the  banks  of  the  Tanais  ;  and  they 
sometimes  spread  themselves  over  the  immense  plains 
which  lie  between  the  Vistula  and  the  Volga."  The 
care  of  their  numerous  flocks  and  herds,  the  pursuit  of 
game,  and  the  exercise  of  war,  or  rather  of  rapine,  di- 
rected the  vagrant  motions  of  the  Sarmatians.  The 
movable  camps  or  cities,  the  ordinary  residence  of 
their  wives  and  children,  consisted  only  of  large  wag- 
gons drawn  by  oxen,  and  eovered  in  the  form  of  tents. 
The  military  strength  of  the  nation  was  composed  of 
cavalry  ;  and  the  custom  of  their  warriors,  to  lead  in 
their  hand  one  or  two  spare  horses,  enabled  them  to 
advance  and  to  retreat  with  a  rapid  diligence,  which 
surprised  the  security,  and  eluded  the  pursuit,  of  a 
distant  enemy.0  Their  poverty  of  iron  prompted  their 
rude  industry  to  invent  a  sort  of  cuirass,  which  was 
capable  of  resisting  a  sword  or  javelin,  though  it  was 
formed  only  of  horses'  hoofs,  cut  into  thin  and  polish- 
ed slices,  carefully  laid  over  each  other  in  the  manner 
of  scales  or  feathers,  and  strongly  sewed  upon  an  under 
garment  of  coarse  linen. p    The  offensive  arms  of  the 

k  Eusebius,  (I.  iv.  c.  51, 52.)  with  a  design  of  exalting  the  authority 
and  glory  of  Constantine,  affirms,  that  he  divided  the  Roman  empire 
as  a  private  citizen  might  have  divided  his  patrimony.  His  distri- 
hulion  of  the  provinces  may  be  collected  from  Eutropius,  the  two 
Victors,  and  the  Valesian  fragment, 

1  Calocerus,  the  obscure  leader  of  this  rebellion,  or  rather  tumult, 
was  apprehended  and  hurnt  alive  in  the  market  place  of  Tarsus,  by 
the  vigilance  of  Dalmatius.  See  the  elder  Victor,  the  Chronicle  of 
Jerome,  and  the  douhtful  traditions  of  Theoph.-vnes  and  Cedrenus. 

m  [Seethe  notes  added  to  the  ninth  chapter  of  this  work,  upon  the 
people  of  the  east,  and  north  of  Europe.  —  (7.] 

n  Cellarius  has  collected  the  opinions  of  the  ancients  concerning 
the  European  and  Asiatic  Sarmatia  ;  and  M.  d'Anville  has  applied 
Ihem  to  modern  geography  with  the  skill  and  accuracy  which  al- 
ways distinguish  that  excellent  writer. 

o  Ammian.  1.  xvii.  c.  12.  The  Sarmatian  horses  were  castrated 
to  prevent  the  mischievous  accidents  which  might  happen  from  tho 
noisy  and  ntiKOvernaMe  passions  of  the  males. 

p  PnnnaniaB,  I.  i.  p.  50.  edit.  Knhn.  That  inquisitive  traveller  had 
carefully  examined  a  Sarmatian  cuirass,  which  was  preserved  in 
the  temple  of  /Escul.ipius  at  Athens. 
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Sarmatians  were  short  daggers,  long  lances,  and  a 
weighty  bow  with  a  quiver  of  arrows.  They  were 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  employing  fish-bones  for 
the  points  of  their  weapons  ;  but  the  custom  of  dipping 
them  in  a  venomous  liquor,  that  poisoned  the  wounds 
which  they  inflicted,  is  alone  sufficient  to  prove  the 
most  savage  manners  ;  since  a  people  impressed  with 
a  sense  of  humanity  would  have  abhorred  so  cruel  a 
practice,  and  a  nation  skilled  in  the  arts  of  war,  would 
have  disdained  so  impotent  a  resource.i  Whenever 
these  barbarians  issued  from  their  deserts  in  quest  of 
prey,  their  shaggy  beards,  uncombed  locks,  the  furs 
with  which  they  were  covered  from  head  to  foot,  and 
their  fierce  countenances,  which  seemed  to  express  the 
innate  cruelty  of  their  minds,  inspired  the  more  civil- 
ized provincials  of  Rome  with  horror  and  dismay. 
Their  settlement  The  tender  Ovid,  after  a  youth  spent 
near  the  Danube,  in  the  enjoyment  of  fame  and  luxury, 
was  condemned  to  an  hopeless  exile  on  the  frozen 
banks  of  the  Danube,  where  he  was  exposed,  almost 
without  defence,  to  the  fury  of  these  monsters  of  the 
desert,  with  whose  stern  spirits  he  feared  that  his  gen- 
tle shade  might  hereafter  be  confounded.  In  his  pa- 
thetic, but  sometimes  unmanly,  lamentations,' he  de- 
scribes in  the  most  lively  colours  the  dress  and  man- 
ners, the  arms  and  inroads,  of  the  Getse  and  Sarma- 
tians, who  were  associated  for  the  purposes  of  destruc- 
tion ;  and  from  the  accounts  of  history,  there  is  some 
reason  to  believe  that  these  Sarmatians  were  the  Ja- 
zygos,  one  of  the  most  numerous  and  warlike  tribes  of 
the  nation.  The  allurements  of  plenty  engaged  them 
to  seek  a  permanent  establishment  on  the  frontiers  of 
the  empire.  Soon  after  the  reign  of  Augustus,  they 
obliged  the  Dacians,  who  subsisted  by  fishing  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Teyss  or  Tibiscus,  to  retire  into  the 
hilly  country,  and  to  abandon  to  the  victorious  Sarma- 
tians the  fertile  plains  of  the  Upper  Hungary,  which 
are  bounded  by  the  course  of  the  Danube  and  the  semi- 
circular enclosure  of  the  Carpathian  mountains.8  In 
this  advantageous  position,  they  watched  or  suspended 
the  moment  of  attack,  as  they  were  provoked  by  inju- 
ries or  appeased  by  presents  ;  they  gradually  acquired 
the  skill  of  using  more  dangerous  weapons ;  and  al- 
though the  Sarmatians  did  not  illustrate  their  name  by 
any  memorable  exploits,  they  occasionally  assisted 
their  eastern  and  western  neighbours,  the  Goths  and  the 
Germans,  with  a  formidable  body  of  cavalry.  They 
lived  under  the  irregular  aristocracy  of  their  chieftains;' 
but  after  they  had  received  into  their  bosom  the  fugi- 
tive Vandals,  who  yielded  to  the  pressure  of  the  Gothic 
power,  they  seem  to  have  chosen  a  king  from  that  na- 
tion, and  from  the  illustrious  race  of  the  Astingi,  who 
had  formerly  dwelt  on  the  shores  of  the  northern  ocean." 


q  Aspicis  el  mini  sub  adunco  toxica  ferro, 
Et  telum  causas  mortis  habere  duas. 

Ovid.  Ex  Ponto,  I.  iv.  ep.  7.  ver.  7. 
See  tn  the  Recherches  sur  les  Americaing,  torn.  ii.  p.  2H6— 271,  a 
very  curious  dissertation  on  poisoned  darts.  The  venom  was  com- 
monly extracted  from  the  vegetable  reign  ;  hut  that  employed  by  the 
Scythians  appears  to  have  been  drawn  from  the  viper,  and  a  mix- 
ture of  human  blood.  The  use  of  poisoned  arms  which  has  been 
spread  over  both  worlds,  never  preserved  a  savage  tribe  from  the 
arms  of  a  disciplined  enemy. 

r  The  nine  books  of  Poetical  Epistles,  which  Ovid  composed  dur- 
ing the  seven  first  years  of  his  melancholy  exile,  possess,  besides  the 
merit  of  elegance,  a  double  value.  They  exhibit  a  picture  of  the 
human  mind  under  very  singular  circumstances:  and  they  contain 
many  curious  observations,  which  no  Roman,  except  Ovid,  could 
have  an  opportunity  of  making.  Every  circumstance  which  tends 
to  illustrate  the  history  of  the  barbarians,  has  been  drawn  together 
by  the  very  accurate  Count  de  Buat.  Hist.  Ancienne  des  Peuplcs  de 
PEurope.  torn.  iv.  c.  xvi.  p.  280—317. 

■  The  Sarmatian  Ja/.yga!  were  settled  on  the  banks  of  the  Pathis- 
sus  or  Tibiscus,  when  I'liny,  in  the  year  7!),  published  bis  Natural 
History.  See  I.  iv.  c.  25.  In  the  time  of  Strabo  and  Ovid,  sixty  or 
seventy  years  before,  they  appear  to  have  inhabited  beyond  the  Ge- 
tre,  along  the  coast  of  the  Euxine. 

t  Principes  Sarmatarum  Jazygum  penes  quos  civitatis  regimen 
....  plebem  quoque  et  vim  equitum  qua  sola  valent  ofTerebant. 
Tacit.  Hist.  iii.  5.  This  offer  was  made  in  the  civil  war  between  Vi 
telius  and  Vespasian. 

n  This  hypothes-s  of  a  Vandal  king  reigning  ovefrjParumtian  sub- 
jects, seems  necessary  to  reconcile  the  Goth  Jornandes  with  the 
Greek  and  Latin  historians  of  Constantine.  It  may  he  observed, 
that  Isidore,  who  lived  in  Spain  under  the  dominion  of  the  Goths, 


This  motive  of  enmity  must  have  'j  ne  Gothic  War 
inflamed  the  subjects  of  contention,  A-  "• [m- 
which  perpetually  arise  on  the  confines  of  warlike  and 
independent  nations.  The  Vandal  princes  were  stimu- 
lated by  fear  and  Tevenge  ;  the  Gothic  kings  aspired 
to  extend  their  dominion  from  the  Euxine  to  the  fron- 
tiers of  Germany  ;  and  the  waters  of  the  Maros,  a 
small  river  which  falls  into  the  Teyss,  were  stained 
with  the  blood  of  the  contending  barbarians.  After 
some  experience  of  the  superior  strength  and  numbers 
of  their  adversaries,  the  Sarmatians  implored  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Roman  monarch,  who  beheld  with  plea- 
sure the  discord  of  the  nations,  but  who  was  justly 
alarmed  by  the  progress  of  the  Gothic  arms.  As  soon 
as  Constantine  had  declared  himself  in  favour  of  the 
weaker  party,  the  haughty  Alaric,  kino-  of  the  Goths, 
instead  of  expecting  the  attack  of  the  legions,  boldly 
passed  the  Danube,  and  spread  terror  and  devastation 
through  the  province  of  Msesia.  To  oppose  the  in- 
road of  this  destroying  host,  the  aged  emperor  took 
the  field  in  person ;  but  on  this  occasion  either  his 
conduct  or  his  fortune  betrayed  the  glory  which  he  had 
acquired  in  so  many  foreign  and  domestic  wars.  He 
had  the  mortification  of  seeing  his  troops  fly  before  an 
inconsiderable  detachment  of  the  barbarians,  who  pur- 
sued them  to  the  edge  of  their  fortified  camp,  and 
obliged  him  to  consult  his  safety  by  a  precipitate  and 
ignominious  retreat.  The  event  of  a  second  and  more 
successful  action  retrieved  the  honour  of  the  Roman 
name  ;  and  the  powers  of  art  and  discipline  prevailed, 
after  an  obstinate  contest,  over  the  efforts  of  irregular 
valour.  The  broken  army  of  the  Goths  abandoned 
the  field  of  battle,  the  wasted  province,  and  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Danube  :  and  although  the  eldest  of  the 
sons  of  Constantine  was  permitted  to  a.d.  332. 
supply  the  place  of  his  father,  the  mer-  APril  ao- 
it  of  the  victory,  which  diffused  universal  joy,  was 
ascribed  to  the  auspicious  counsels  of  the  emperor 
himself. 

He  contributed  at  least  to  improve  this  advantage, 
by  his  negotiations  with  the  free  and  warlike  people 
of  Chersonesus,"  whose  capital,  situate  on  the  western 
coast  of  the  Tauric  or  Crima?an  peninsula,  still  retain- 
ed some  vestiges  of  a  Grecian  colony,  and  was  gov- 
erned by  a  perpetual  magistrate,  assisted  by  a  council 
of  senators,  emphatically  styled  the  Fathers  of  the 
City.  The  Chersonites  were  animated  against  the 
Goths,  by  the  memory  of  the  wars,  which,  in  the  pre- 
ceding century,  they  had  maintained  with  unequal 
forces  against  the  invaders  of  their  country.  They 
were  connected  with  the  Romans  by  the  mutual  bene- 
fits of  commerce;  as  they  were  supplied  from  the 
provinces  of  Asia  with  corn  and  manufactures,  which 
they  purchased  with  their  only  productions,  salt,  wax, 
and  hides.  Obedient  to  the  requisition  of  Constantine, 
they  prepared,  under  the  conduct  of  their  magistrate 
Diogenes,  a  considerable  army,  of  which  the  princi- 
pal strength  consisted  in  crossbows  and  military  char- 
iots.   The  speedy  march  and  intrepid  attack  of  the 


gives  them  for  enemies,  not  the  Vandals,  but  the  Sarmatians.  See 
his  Chronicle  in  Grotius.  p.  709. 

[I  have  already  spoken  of  the  confusion  necessarily  arising  in 
history,  when  names  purely  geographical  like  that  of  Siirmatia, 
are  trtken  for  the  historical  names  belonging  to  a  single  nation.— 
This  is  the  case  here. — Gibbon  without  any  other  reason  than  the 
necessity  of  extricating  himself  from  perplexity,  has  been  forced  to 
make  the  supposition,  that  the  Sarmatians  had  taken  a  king  from 
among  the  Vandals,  a  supposition  entirely  contrary  to  the  habits  of 
barbarians.  Dacia,  at  this  time  was  occupied,  nut  by  the  Sarma- 
tians, who  never  formed  a  distinct  race,  hut  by  the  Vandals,  whom 
the  ancient  writers  have  often  roufounded  under  the  generic  accep- 
tation of  Sarmatians.    See  Gatterer*s  Weltgeschichte,  p.  461. — (?.] 

i  I  may  stand  in  need  of  some  apology  for  having  used,  without 
scruple,  the  authority  of  Constantine  Porphyrogenitus.  in  all  that 
relates  to  the  wars  and  negotiations  of  the  Chersonites.  Iam  aware 
that  he  was  a  Greek  of  the  tenth  century,  anil  that  bis  accounts  of 
ancient  history  are  frequently  confused  and  fabulous.  Hut  on  this 
occasion  his  narrative  is,  for  ttie  most  part,  consistent  and  probable; 
nor  is  there  much  difficulty  in  conceiving  that  ati  emperor  might 
have  access  to  some  secret  archives,  which  had  escaped  the  diligence 
of  meaner  historians.  For  the  situation  and  history  of  Chersone, 
see  Peysonel  des  Peoples  barharcs  qui  out  habite  les  Bords  du  Da- 
nube, c.  xvi.  p.  84—90. 
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Chersonites,  by  diverting  the  attention  of  the  Goths, 
assisted  the  operations  of  the  imperial  generals.  The 
Goths,  vanquished  on  every  side,  were  driven  into  the 
mountains,  where,  in  the  course  of  a  severe  campaign, 
above  an  hundred  thousand  were  computed  to  have 
perished  by  cold  and  hunger.  Peace  was  at  length 
granted  to  their  humble  supplications  ;  the  eldest  son 
of  Alaric  was  accepted  as  the  most  valuable  hostage  ; 
and  Constantine  endeavoured  to  convince  their  chiefs, 
by  a  liberal  distribution  of  honours  and  rewards,  how 
far  the  friendship  of  the  Romans  was  preferable  to 
their  enmity.  In  the  expressions  of  his  gratitude  to- 
wards the  faithful  Chersonites,  the  emperor  was  still 
more  magnificent.  The  pride  of  the  nation  was  grat- 
ified by  the  splendid  and  almost  royal  decorations  be- 
stowed on  their  magistrate  and  his  successors.  A  per- 
petual exemption  from  all  duties  was  stipulated  for 
their  vessels  which  traded  to  the  ports  of  the  Black 
sea.  A  regular  subsidy  was  promised,  of  iron,  corn, 
oil,  and  every  supply  which  could  be  useful  either  in 
peace  or  war.  But  it  was  thought  that  the  Sarmatians 
were  sufficiently  rewarded  by  their  deliverance  from 
impending  ruin  ;  and  the  emperor,  perhaps  with  too 
strict  an  economy,  deducted  some  part  of  the  expenses 
of  the  war  from  the  customary  gratifications  which 
were  allowed  to  that  turbulent  nation. 
Expulsion  of  ihe  Exasperated  by  this  apparent  neglect, 
Sarmatians,  the  vSarmatians  soon  foTgot,  with  the  lev- 
A.  D.  334.  -tv  Q£  barDarjan3)  the  services  which 
they  had  so  lately  received,  and  the  dangers  which 
still  threatened  their  safety.  Their  inroads  on  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  empire  provoked  the  indignation  of  Con- 
stantine to  leave  them  to  their  fate  ;  and  he  no  longer 
opposed  the  ambition  of  Geberic,  a  renowned  warrior, 
who  had  recently  ascended  the  Gothic  throne.  Wisu- 
mar,  the  Vandal  king,  whilst  alone,  and  unassisted,  he 
defended  his  dominions  with  undaunted  courage,  was 
vanquished  and  slain  in  a  decisive  battle,  which  swept 
away  the  flower  of  the  Sarmatian  youth.  The  remain- 
der of  the  nation  embraced  the  desperate  expedient  of 
arming  their  slaves,  a  hardy  race  of  hunters  and  herds- 
men, by  whose  tumultuary  aid.  they  revenged  their  de- 
feat, and  expelled  the  invader  from  their  confines. 
But  they  soon  discovered  that  they  had  exchanged  a 
foreign  for  a  domestic  enemy,  more  dangerous  and 
more  implacable.  Enraged  by  their  former  servitude, 
elated  by  their  present  glory,  the  slaves,  under  the 
name  of  Limigantes,  claimed  and  usurped  the  posses- 
sion of  the  country  which  they  had  saved.  Their 
masters,  unable  to  withstand  the  ungoverned  fury  of 
the  populace,  preferred  the  hardships  of  exile,  to  the 
tyranny  of  their  servants.  Some  of  the  fugitive  Sar- 
matians solicited  a  less  ignominious  dependence,  un- 
der the  hostile  standard  of  the  Goths.  A  more  nu- 
merous band  retired  beyond  the  Carpathian  mountains 
among  the  Quadi,  their  German  allies,  and  were  easily 
admitted  to  share  a  superfluous  waste  of  uncultivated 
land.  But  the  far  greater  part  of  the  distressed  nation 
turned  their  eyes  towards  the  fruitful  provinces  of 
Rome.  Imploring  the  protection  and  forgiveness  of 
the  emperor,  they  solemnly  promised,  as  subjects  in 
peace,  and  as  soldiers  in  war,  the  most  inviolable  fidel- 
ity to  the  empire  which  should  graciously  receive  them 
into  its  bosom.  According  to  the  maxims  adopted  by 
Probus  and  his  successors,  the  offers  of  this  barbarian 
colony  were  eagerly  accepted  ;  and  a  competent  por- 
tion of  lands  in  the  provinces  of  Pannonia,  Thrace, 
Macedonia,  and  Italy,  were  immediately  assigned  for 

y  The  Gothic  and  Sarmatian  wars  are  rplated  in  so  broken  and 
imperfect  a  manner,  that  [  have  been  ohlized  to  compare  the  follow- 
ins  writers  who  mutually  supply, correct,  and  illustrate,  each  other. 
Those  who  will  take  the  same  trouble,  may  acquire  a  rizht  of  criti- 
cisms my  narrative.  Ammianus.  l.  xvii.  c.  12.  Anonym.  Valesian. 
p.  715.  Eutropitis,  x.  7.  Sextus  Rufus  de  Provinciis.  c.  2G.  .lulian! 
Orat.  i.  p.  9.  and  Spanheim  Comment,  p.  <)4.  Hicrouym.  in  Cbron! 
Euseh  in  Vit.  Constantin.  I.  iv.  c.  6.  Socrates,  1.  i.  c.  18.  Sozo- 
nicn,  I.  i.  c.  8.  Zosimus,  I.  ii.  p.  108.  Jornandes  de  Keh.  Oeticis,  c. 
22.  Isidorus  in  Cliron.  p.  709. :  in  Hist.  Qothoruin  tJrotii.  Constan- 
tin. Porphyrogcuitus  de  Administrat.  Imperii,  c.  53.  p.  208.  edit. 
MeuraiL 


the  habitation  and  subsistence  of  three  hundred  thou- 
sand Sarmatians.  * 

By  chastising  the  pride  of  the  Goths,  ""a"1  and  funeral 

j  i.  i-       . i       i  r  of  Constantine, 

and  by  accepting  the  homage  of  a  sup-  A  u  335  July 
pliant  nation,  Constantine  asserted  the  25.' 
majesty  of  the  Roman  empire ;  and  the  ambassadors 
of  ./Ethiopia,  Persia,  and  the  most  remote  countries  of 
India,  congratulated  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  his 
government.1  If  he  reckoned,  among  the  favours  of 
fortune,  the  death  of  his  eldest  son,  of  his  nephew, 
and  perhaps  of  his  wife,  he  enjoyed  an  uninterrupted 
flow  of  private  as  well  as  public  felicity,  till  the  thir- 
tieth year  of  his  reign;  a  period  which  none  of  his 
predecessors,  since  Augustus,  had  been  permitted  to 
celebrate.  Constantine  survived  that  solemn  festival 
about  ten  months  ;  and,  at  the  mature  age  of  sixty-four, 
after  a  short  illness,  he  ended  his  memorable  life,  at 
the  palace  of  Aquyrion,  in  the  suburbs  a.  D.  337,  May 
of  Nicomedia,  whither  he  had  retired  22- 
for  the  benefit  of  the  air,  and  with  the  hope  of  recruit- 
ing his  exhausted  strength  by  the  use  of  the  warm 
baths.  The  excessive  demonstrations  of  grief,  or  at 
least  of  mourning,  surpassed  whatever  had  been  prac- 
tised on  any  former  occasion.  Notwithstanding  the 
claims  of  the  senate  and  people  of  ancient  Rome,  the 
corpse  of  the  deceased  emperor,  according  to  his  last 
request,  was  transported  to  the  city,  which  was  destin- 
ed to  preserve  the  name  and  memory  of  its  founder. 
The  body  of  Constantine,  adorned  with  the  vain  sym- 
bols of  greatness,  the  purple  and  diadem,  was  depos- 
ited" on  a  golden  bed  in  one  of  the  apartments  of  the 
palace,  which  for  that  purpose  had  been  splendidly 
furnished  and  illuminated.  The  forms  of  the  court 
were  strictly  maintained.  Every  day  at  the  appointed 
hours,  the  principal  officers  of  the  state,  the  army,  and 
the  household,  approaching  the  person  of  their  sove- 
reign with  bended  knees  and  a  composed  countenance, 
offered  their  respectful  homage  as  seriously  as  if  he  had 
been  still  alive.  From  motives  of  policy,  this  theatri- 
cal representation  was  for  some  time  continued ;  nor 
could  flattery  neglect  the  opportunity  of  remarking 
that  Constantine  alone,  by  the  peculiar  indulgence  of 
heaven,  had  reigned  after  his  death.1 

But  this  reign  could  subsist  only  in  Factions  of  the 
empty  pageantry  ;  and  it  was  soon  dis-  court, 
covered  that  the  will  of  the  most  absolute  monarch  is 
seldom  obeyed,  when  his  subjects  have  no  longer  any 
thing  to  hope  from  his  favour,  or  to  dread  from  his  re- 
sentment. The  same  ministers  and  generals,  who 
bowed  with  such  reverential  awe  before  the  inanimate 
corpse  of  their  deceased  sovereign,  were  engaged  in 
secret  consultations  to  exclude  his  two  nephews,  Dal- 
matius  and  Hannibalianus,  from  the  share  which  he 
had  assigned  them  in  the  succession  of  the  empire. 
We  are  too  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  court  of 
Constantine  to  form  any  judgment  of  the  real  motives 
which  influenced  the  leaders  of  the  conspiracy  ;  unless 
we  should  suppose  that  they  were  actuated  by  a  spirit 
of  jealousy  and  revenge  against  the  pnefeet  Ablavius, 
a  proud  favourite,  who  had  long  directed  the  counsels 
and  abused  the  confidence  of  the  late  emperor.  The 
arguments,  by  which  they  solicited  the  concurrence  of 
the  soldiers  and  people,  are  of  a  more  obvious  nature  : 
and  they  might  with  decency,  as  well  as  truth,  insist 
on  the  superior  rank  of  the  children  of  Constantine,  the 
danger  of  multiplying  the  number  of  sovereigns,  and 
the  impending  mischiefs  which  threatened  the  republic, 
from  the  discord  of  so  many  rival  princes,  who  were 


z  Euscbius  (in  Vit.  Const.  I.  iv.  c  50.)  remarks  three  circumstan 
ces  relative  to  these  Indians.  T.  They  came  from  the  shores  of  the 
eastern  ocean  ;  a  description  which  might  he  applied  to  the  coast  of 
China  or  Coromandel.  2.  They  presented  shining  »ems,  and  un- 
known animals'.  2.  They  protested  their  kinzs  had  ererted  statues 
to  represent  the  supreme  majesty  of  Constantine. 

i  Ftinus  relatum  in  urhein  sui  nominis,  quod  sane  p.  K.  rczcrrimc 
tulit.  Aurelius  Victor.  Constantine  had  prepared  for  himself  a 
stately  tomb  in  the  church  of  the  Holy  Apostles.  Enseb.  I.  iv.  c.  60. 
The  best,  and  indeed  almost  the  only,  account  of  the  sickness,  death, 
and  funeral  of  Constantine,  is  contained  in  the  fourth  look  of  his 
Life,  by  Eusebius. 
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not  connected  by  the  tender  sympathy  of  fraternal  affec- 
tion. The  intrigue  was  conducted  with  zeal  and 
secrecy,  till  a  loud  and  unanimous  declaration  was 
procured  from  the  troops,  that  they  would  suffer  none, 
except  the  sons  of  their  lamented  monarch,  to  reign 
over  the  Roman  empire.b  The  younger  Dalmatius, 
who  was  united  with  his  collateral  relations  by  the 
ties  of  friendship  and  interest,  is  allowed  to  have  in- 
herited a  considerable  share  of  the  abilities  of  the  great 
Constantine  :  but,  on  this  occasion,  he  does  not  appear 
to  have  concerted  any  measures  for  supporting,  by 
arms,  the  just  claims  which  himself  and  his  royal 
brother  derived  from  the  liberality  of  their  uncle.  As- 
tonished and  overwhelmed  by  the  tide  of  popular  fury, 
they  seem  to  have  remained  without  the  power  of  flight 
or  of  resistance,  in  the  hands  of  their  implacable  ene- 
mies. Their  fate  was  suspended  till  the  arrival  of 
Constantius,  the  second,0  and  perhaps  the  most  fa- 
voured, of  the  sons  of  Constantine. 
Massacre  of  the  The  voice  of  the  dying  emperor  had 
princes.  recommended  the  care  of  his  funeral  to 
the  piety  of  Constantius;  and  that  prince,  by  the 
vicinity  of  his  eastern  station,  could  easily  prevent  the 
diligence  of  his  brothers,  who  resided  in  their  distant 
government  of  Italy  and  Gaul.  As  soon  as  he  had 
taken  possession  of  the  palace  of  Constantinople,  his 
first  care  was  to  remove  the  apprehensions  of  his  kins- 
men, by  a  solemn  oath,  which  he  pledged  for  their 
security.  His  next  employment  was  to  find  some 
specious  pretence  which  might  release  his  conscience 
from  the  obligation  of  an  imprudent  promise.  The 
arts  of  fraud  were  made  subservient  to  the  designs  of 
cruelty  ;  and  a  manifest  forgery  was  attested  by  a  per- 
son of  the  most  sacred  character.  From  the  hands  of 
the  bishop  of  Nicomedia,  Constantius  received  a  fatal 
scroll,  affirmed  to  be  the  genuine  testament  of  his 
father  ;  in  which  the  emperor  expressed  his  suspicions 
that  he  had  been  poisoned  by  his  brothers ;  and  con- 
jured his  sons  to  revenge  his  death,  and  to  consult 
their  own  safety,  by  the  punishment  of  the  guilty. d 
Whatever  reasons  might  have  been  alleged  by  these 
unfortunate  princes  to  defend  their  life  and  honour 
against  so  incredible  an  accusation,  they  were  silenced 
by  the  furious  clamours  of  the  soldiers,  who  declared 
themselves,  at  once,  their  enemies,  their  judges,  and 
their  executioners.  The  spirit,  and  even  the  forms, 
of  legal  proceedings  were  repeatedly  violated  in  a 
promiscuous  massacre  ;  which  involved  the  two  uncles 
of  Constantius,  seven  of  his  cousins,  of  whom  Dalma- 
tius and  Hannibalianus  were  the  most  illustrious,  the 
patrician  Optatus,  who  had  married  a  sister  of  the  late 
emperor,  and  the  praefect  Ablavius,  whose  power  and 
riches  had  inspired  him  with  some  hopes  of  obtaining 
the  purple.  If  it  were  necessary  to  aggravate  the 
horrors  of  this  bloody  scene,  we  might  add,  that  Con- 
stantius himself  had  espoused  the  daughter  of  his  uncle 
Julius,  and  that  he  had  bestowed  his  sister  in  marriage 
on  his  cousin  Hannibalianus.  These  alliances,  which 
the  policy  of  Constantine,  regardless  of  the  public  pre- 
judice,6 had  formed  between  the  several  branches  of 


b  Eusebius  (1.  iv.  c.  6.)  terminates  his  narrative  by  this  loyal  decla- 
ration of  the  troops,  and  avoids  all  the  invidious  circumstances  of 
the  subsequent  massacre. 

c  The  character  of  Dalmatius  is  advantageously,  though  concisely, 
drawn  by  Eutropius,  (x.  9.)  Dalmatius  Csesar  prosperrim.i  indole, 
Jieque  patruo  absimilis,  hand  multo  post,  oppressus  est  factione  inili- 
tari.  As  both  Jerom  and  the  Alexandrian  Chronicle  mention  the 
third  year  of  the  C»sar,  which  did  not  commence  till  the  18th  or 
24th  of  September,  A.  D.  337.  it  is  certain  that  these  military  factions 
continued  above  four  months. 

A  I  have  related  this  singular  anecdote  on  the  authority  of  Philo- 
atorgius,  1.  ii.  c.  1C.  But  if  such  a  pretext  was  ever  used  by  Constan- 
tine and  his  adherents,  it  was  laid  aside  with  contempt, as  soon  as  it 
had  served  their  immediale  purpose.  Athanasius  (torn.  i.  p.  856.) 
mentions  the  oath  which  Constantius  had  taken  for  the  security  of 
his  kinsmen. 

[The  authority  of  Philostorgius  is  so  suspicious,  that  it  is  not  suf- 
ficient to  establish  a  similar  fact,  which  Gibbon  has  inserted  in  his 
history  as  certain,  while  in  the  note  itself,  he  seems  to  be  doubtful 
concerning  it. —  O.] 

c  Conjugia  sobrinarum  diu  ignorata,  tempore  addito  percrebuisse. 
Tacit.  Annal.  xii.  0.  and  Lipsius  ad  loc.  The  repeal  of  the  ancient 
law,  and  the  practice  of  five  hundred  years,  were  insufficient  to  era- 


the  imperial  house,  served  only  to  convince  mankind, 
that  these  princes  were  as  cold"  to  the  endearments  of 
conjugal  affection,  as  they  were  insensible  to  the  ties 
of  consanguinity,  and  the  moving  entreaties  of  youth 
and  innocence.  Of  so  numerous  a  family,  Callus  and 
Julian  alone,  the  two  youngest  children  of  Julius  Con- 
stantius, were  saved  from  the  hands  of  the  assassins, 
till  their  rage,  satiated  with  slaughter,  had  in  some 
measure  subsided.  The  emperor  Constantius,  who, 
in  the  absence  of  his  brothers,  was  the  most  obnoxious 
to  guilt  and  reproach,  discovered,  on  some  future  oc- 
casions, a  faint  and  transient  remorse  for  those  cruelties 
which  the  perfidious  counsels  of  his  ministers,  and  the 
irresistible  violence  of  the  troops,  had  extorted  from 
his  unexperienced  youth/ 

The  massacre  of  the  Flavian  race  was  Tv  ..  f,, 

...  ..   .  .  .    ,  Division  of  the 

succeeded  by  a  new  division  of  the  pro-  empire, 
vinces  ;  which  was  ratified  in  a  personal  A.  D.  337. 
interview  of  the  three  brothers.  Con-  '' ' 
stantine,  the  eldest  of  the  Caesars,  obtained,  with  a  cer- 
tain pre-eminence  of  rank,  the  possession  of  the  new 
capital,  which  bore  his  own  name  and  that  of  his 
father.8  Thrace,  and  the  countries  of  the  east,  were 
allotted  for  the  patrimony  of  Constantius  ;  and  Con- 
stans  was  acknowledged  as  the  lawful  sovereign  of 
Italy,  Africa,  and  the  western  Illyricum.  The  armies 
submitted  to  their  hereditary  right ;  and  they  conde- 
scended, after  some  delay,  to  accept  from  the  Roman 
senate  the  title  of  Augustus.  When  they  first  assumed 
the  reigns  of  government,  the  eldest  of  these  princes 
was  twenty-one,  the  second  twenty,  and  the  third  only 
seventeen,  years  of  age.h 

While  the  martial  nations  of  Europe  gapor  k;n„  uf 
followed  the  standards  of  his  brothers,  Persia," 
Constantius,  at  the  head  of  the  effemi-  A.  D.  310. 
nate  troops  of  Asia,  was  left  to  sustain  the  weight  of 
the  Persian  war.  At  the  decease  of  Constantine,  the 
throne  of  the  east  was  filled  by  Sapor,  son  of  Hormouz, 
or  Hormisdas,  and  grandson  of  Narses,  who,  after  the 
victory  of  Galerius,  had  humbly  confessed  the  superi- 
ority of  the  Roman  power.  Although  Sapor  was  in 
the  thirtieth  year  of  his  long  reign,  he  was  still  in  the 
vigour  of  youth,  as  the  date  of  his  accession,  by  a  very 
strange  fatality,  had  preceded  that  of  his  birth.  The 
wife  of  Hormouz  remained  pregnant  at  the  time  of 
her  husband's  death  ;  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  sex, 
as  well  as  of  the  event,  excited  the  ambitious  hopes 
of  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Sassan.  The  apprehen- 
sions of  civil  war  were  at  length  removed,  by  the  posi- 
tive assurance  of  the  Magi,  that  the  widow  of  Hor- 
mouz had  conceived,  and  would  safely  produce  a  son. 
Obedient  to  the  voice  of  superstition,  the  Persians  pre- 
dicate the  prejudices  of  the  Romans;  who  still  considered  the  mar- 
riages of  cousiiisgerman  as  a  species  of  imperfect  incest;  (Augustin 
de  Civitate  Dei,  xv.  6.)  and  Julian,  whose  mind  was  biassed  by  su- 
perstition and  resentment,  stigmatizes  these  unnatural  alliances  be- 
tween his  own  cousins,  with  the  opprobrious  epithet  of  ya/iov  ts  eu 
yxpov.  (Orat.  vii.  p.  228.)  The  jurisprudence  of  the  canons  has 
since  received  and  enforced  this  prohibition,  without  being  able  to 
introduce  it  either  into  the  civil  or  the  common  law  of  Europe.  See, 
on  the  subject  of  these  marriages,  Taylor's  Civil  Law,  p.  331.  Brouer 
de  Jure  Connub.  I.  ii.  c.  12.  Hericonrt  des  Loix  Ecclesiastiques,  part 
iii.  c.  5.  Fleury  Institutions  du  Droit  Canonique,  torn.  i.  p.  231. 
Paris,  1767,  and  Fra-Paolo  Isioria  del  Concilio  Trident.  1.  viii. 

f  Julian  (ad  S.  P.  Q.  Allien,  p.  270.)  charges  his  cousin  Constan- 
tius with  the  whole  guilt  of  a  massacre,  from  which  he  himself  so 
narrowly  escaped,  llis  assertion  is  confirmed  by  Athanasius,  who, 
for  reasons  of  a  very  different  nature,  was  not  less  an  enemy  of 
Constantius.  (torn.  i.  p.  850.)  Zo^iinns  joins  in  the  same  accusation. 
But  the  three  ahbreviators,  Eutropius  and  the  Victors,  use  very 
qualifying  expressions;  11  sinente  potius  quam  jubente  ;"  11  incerlum 
quo  stiasore     11  vi  milituin." 

g  [His  dominions  comprised  Gaul,  Spain,  and  England,  which  his 
father  bestowed  upon  him  when  he  named  him  Ca*sar.  It  appears 
that  he  had  Thrace  also.  (Chron.  Alex.  p.  670.)  The  first  division 
took  place  at  Constantinople,  in  the  year  after  Christ,  337.  The 
following  year  the  three  brothers  joined  each  other  in  Pannonia,  in 
order  to  make  some  alterations  in  this  first  distribution.  Constan- 
tius then  obtained  possession  of  Constantinople  and  of  Thrace.  The 
changes  which  were  made  in  the  dominions  of  Constantine,  and  in 
those  of  Constans,  are  explained  so  obscurely,  that  I  shall  not  ven- 
ture to  determine  any  thing  concerning  thein.  (See  Tillemonl,  His- 
toire  des  Empercurs.  vie  de  Constance,  art.  2.)  —  6,] 

h  Euseb.  in  Vit.  Constantin.  I.  iv.  c.  69.  Zosimus,  I.  ii.  p.  117 
Idat.  in  Chron.  See  two  notes  of  Tillemont,  Hist,  des  Enipereurs, 
lorn.  iv.  p.  1086—  W91.  The  reign  of  the  eldest  brother  at  Constan- 
tinople is  noticed  only  in  the  Aleiandrian  Chronicle. 
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pared,  without  delay,  the  ceremony  of  his  coronation. 
A  royal  bed,  on  which  the  queen  lay  in  state,  was 
exhibited  in  the  midst  of  the  palace;  the  diadem  was 
placed  on  the  spot,  which  might  be  supposed  to  con- 
ceal the  future  heir  of  Artaxerxes,  and  the  prostrate 
satraps  adored  the  majesty  of  their  invisible  and  insen- 
sible sovereign.'  If  any  credit  can  be  given  to  this 
marvellous  tale,  which  seems  however  to  be  counte- 
nanced by  the  manners  of  the  people,  and  by  the  ex- 
traordinary duration  of  his  reign,  we  must  admire  not 
only  the  fortune,  but  the  genius,  of  Sapor.  In  the  soft 
sequestered  education  of  a  Persian  haram,  the  royal 
youth  could  discover  the  importance  of  exercising  the 
vigour  of  his  mind  and  body;  and,  by  his  personal 
merit,  deserved  a  throne,  on  which  he  had  been  seated, 
while  he  was  yet  unconscious  of  the  duties  and  temp- 
tations of  absolute  power.  His  minority  was  exposed 
to  the  almost  inevitable  calamities  of  domestic  discord ; 
his  capital  was  surprised  and  plundered  by  Thair,  a 
powerful  king  of  Yemen,  or  Arabia ;  and  the  majesty 
of  the  royal  family  was  degraded  by  the  captivity  of  a 
princess,  the  sister  of  the  deceased  king.  But  as  soon 
as  Sapor  attained  the  age  of  manhood,  the  presumptu- 
ous Thair,  his  nation  and  his  country,  fell  beneath  the 
first  effort  of  the  young  warrior  ;  who  used  his  victory 
with  so  judicious  a  mixture  of  rigour  and  clemency, 
that  he  obtained  from  the  fears  and  gratitude  of  the 
Arabs,  the  title  of  Doulacnaf,  or  protector  of  the  nation. ' 
State  of  Me*>-  The  ambition  of  the  Persian,  to  whom 
jiutamia  and  his  enemies  ascribe  the  virtues  of  a  sol- 
Armenia.  (jjer  an(j  a  statesman,  was  animated  by 
the  desire  of  revenging  the  disgrace  of  his  fathers,  and 
of  wresting  from  the  hands  of  the  Romans  the  five  pro- 
vinces beyond  the  Tigris.  The  military  fame  of  Con- 
stantine,  and  the  real  or  apparent  strength  of  his  gov- 
ernment, suspended  the  attack ;  and  while  the  hostile 
conduct  of  Sapor  provoked  the  resentment,  his  artful 
negotiations  amused  the  patience,  of  the  imperial 
court.  The  death  of  Constantine  was  the  signal  of 
war,k  and  the  actual  condition  of  the  Syrian  and  Arme- 
nian frontier,  seemed  to  encourage  the  Persians  by  the 
prospect  of  a  rich  spoil,  and  an  easy  conquest.  The 
example  of  the  massacres  of  the  palace,  diffused  a 
spirit  of  licentiousness  and  sedition  among  the  troops 
of  the  east,  who  were  no  longer  restrained  by  their 
habits  of  obedience  to  a  veteran  commander.  By  the 
prudence  of  Constantius,  who,  from  the  interview  with 
his  brothers  in  Pannonia,  immediately  hastened  to  the 
banks  of  the  Euphrates,  the  legions  were  gradually  re- 
stored to  a  sense  of  duty  and  discipline ;  but  the  season 
of  anarchy  had  permitted  Sapor  to  form  the  siege  of 
Nisibis,  and  to  occupy  several  of  the  most  important 
fortresses  of  Mesopotamia.1  In  Armenia,  the  renowned 
Tiridates  had  long  enjoyed  the  peace  and  glory  which 
he  deserved  by  his  valour  and  fidelity  to  the  cause  of 
Rome.  The  firm  alliance  which  he  maintained  with 
Constantine,  was  productive  of  spiritual  as  well  as  of 
temporal  benefits  ;  by  the  conversion  of  Tiridates,  the 
character  of  a  saint  was  applied  to  that  of  a  hero,  the 
christian  faith  was  preached  and  established  from  the 
Euphrates  to  the  shores  of  the  Caspian,  and  Armenia 
was  attached  to  the  empire  hy  the  double  ties  of  policy 
and  religion.  But  as  many  of  the  Armenian  nobles 
still  refused  to  abandon  the  plurality  of  their  gods  and 
of  their  wives,  the  public  tranquillity  was  disturbed  by 
a  discontented  faction,  which  insulted  the  feeble  age 


i  Agnthias,  who  lived  in  the  sixth  century,  is  the  author  of  this 
story,  (I.  iv.  p.  135.  edit.  Louvre.)  He  derived  his  information  from 
some  extracts  of  the  Persian  Chronicles,  obtained  and  translated  by 
the  interpreter  Sergius,  during  his  embassy  at  that  court.  The  coro 
nation  of  the  mother  of  Sapor  is  likewise  mentioned  by  Shlkard, 
(Tarikh.  p.  116.)  and  D'Herbelot.  (Bibliotheque  Orientale,  p.  763.) 

j  D'Herbelot.  Bibliotheque  Onen'.ale,  p.  764. 

k  'Sextus  Rufus,  (c.  96.)  who  on  this  occasion  is  no  contemptible 
authority,  affirms,  that  the  Persians  sued  in  vain  for  peace,  and  that 
Constantine  was  preparing  to  march  against  them  :  yet  the  supe- 
rior weight  of  the  testimony  of  Eusebius,  obliges  us  to  admit  the 
reliminaries,  if  not  the  ratification,  of  the  treaty.    See  Tillemoiit, 
ist.  des  Empereurs,  torn.  iv.  p.  420. 
I  Julian.  Oral.  i.  p.  20. 


of  their  sovereign,  and  impatiently  expected  the  hour 
of  his  death.    He  died  at  length  after  a  „ 

AT) 

reign  of  fifty-six  years,  and  the  fortune 
of  the  Armenian  monarchy  expired  with  Tiridates. 
His  lawful  heir  was  driven  into  exile,  the  christian 
priests  were  either  murdered  or  expelled  from  their 
churches,  the  barbarous  tribes  of  Albania  were  solicit- 
ed to  descend  from  their  mountains ;  and  two  of  the 
most  powerful  governors,  usurping  the  ensigns  or  the 
powers  of  royalty,  implored  the  assistance  of  Sapor, 
and  opened  the  gates  of  their  cities  to  the  Persian  gar- 
risons. The  christian  party,  under  the  guidance  of 
the  archbishop  of  Artaxata,  the  immediate  successor  of 
St.  Gregory  the  illuminator,  had  recourse  to  the  piety 
of  Constantius.  After  the  troubles  had  continued  about 
three  years,  Antiochus,  one  of  the  officers  of  the  house- 
hold, executed  with  success  the  imperial  commission 
of  restoring  Chosroes,  the  son  of  Tiridates,  to  the 
throne  of  his  fathers,  of  distributing  honours  and  re- 
wards among  the  faithful  servants  of  the  house  of  Ar- 
saces,  and  of  proclaiming  a  general  amnesty,  which 
was  accepted  by  the  greater  part  of  the  rebellious 
satraps.  But  the  Romans  derived  more  honour  than 
advantage  from  this  revolution.  Chosroes  was  a  prince 
of  a  puny  stature,  and  a  pusillanimous  spirit.  Unequal 
to  the  fatigues  of  war,  averse  to  the  society  of  mankind, 
he  withdrew  from  his  capital  to  a  retired  palace,  which 
he  built  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Eleutherus,  and  in  the 
centre  of  a  shady  grove ;  where  he  consumed  his  vacant 
hours  in  the  rural  sports  of  hunting  and  hawking.  To 
secure  this  inglorious  ease,  he  submitted  to  the  condi- 
tions of  peace  which  Sapor  condescended  to  impose ; 
the  payment  of  an  annual  tribute,  and  the  restitution  of 
the  fertile  province  of  Atropatene,  which  the  courage 
of  Tiridates,  and  the  victorious  arms  of  Galerius,  had 
annexed  to  the  Armenian  monarchy.™ 

During  the  long  period  of  the  reign  of  The  Persian 
Constantius,  the  provinces  of  the  east  war. 
were  afflicted  by  the  calamities  of  the  A  a  337— m 
Persian  war.  The  irregular  incursions  of  the  light 
troops  alternately  spread  terror  and  devastation  beyond 
the  Tigris  and  beyond  the  Euphrates,  from  the  gates 
of  Ctesiphon  to  those  of  Antioch;  and  this  active  ser- 
vice was  performed  by  the  Arabs  of  the  desert,  who 
were  divided  in  their  interest  and  affections  ;  some  of 
their  independent  chiefs  being  enlisted  in  the  party  of 
Sapor,  whilst  others  had  engaged  their  doubtful  fidelity 
to  the  emperor.n  The  more  grave  and  important  ope- 
rations of  the  war  were  conducted  with  equal  vigour; 
and  the  armies  of  Rome  and  Persia  encountered  each 
other  in  nine  bloody  fields,  in  two  of  which  Constan- 
tius himself  commanded  in  person.0  The  event  of  the 
day  was  commonly  adverse  to  the  Romans,  but  in  the 
battle  of  Singara,  their  imprudent  valour  Battle  of  Singara. 
had  almost  achieved  a  signal  and  deci-  A-  D-  34S- 
sive  victory.  The  stationary  troops  of  Singara  retired 
on  the  approach  of  Sapor,  who  passed  the  Tigris  over 
three  bridges,  and  occupied  near  the  village  of  Hilleh 
an  advantageous  camp,  which,  by  the  labour  of  his 

m  Julian.  Orat.  i.  p.  20,  21.  Moses  of  Chorene,  1.  ii.  c.  89.  1.  iii.  c. 
1 — 9.  p.  226 — 240.  The  perfect  agreement  between  the  vague  hints, 
of  the  contemporary  orator,  and  the  circumstantial  narrative  of  the 
national  historian,  gives  light  to  the  former,  and  weight  to  the  lat- 
ter. For  the  credit  of  Moses  it  may  be  likewise  observed,  that  the 
name  of  Antiochus  is  found  a  few  years  before  in  a  civil  office  of  in- 
ferior dignity.    See  Godefroy,  Cod.Theod.  torn.  vi.  p.  350. 

n  Atnmianus  (xiv.  4.)  gives  a  lively  description  of  the  wandering 
and  predatory  life  of  the  Saracens,  who  stretched  from  the  confines 
of  Assyria  to  the  cataracts  of  the  Nile.  It  appears  from  the  adven- 
tures of  Malchus,  which  Jeroin  has  related  in  so  entertaining  a 
manner,  that  the  high  road  between  Ber,*ea  and  Edessa  was  infested 
by  these  robbers.    See  Hieronym.  torn.  i.  p.  256. 

o  We  shall  take  from  Eutropius  the  general  idea  of  the  war,  (x. 
10.)  A  Persis  enim  multa  et  cravia  perpessus,  sfc-pe  captis  oppidis, 
obsessis  urhibus,  cirsis  exercitibus,  nullumque  ei  contra  Saporem 
prosperum  pra'lium  fuil,  nisi  quod  apud  Singaram,  &c.  This  honest 
account  is  confirmed  by  the  hints  of  Ammianus,  Rufus,  and  Jeroni. 
The  two  first  orations  of  Julian,  and  the  third  oration  of  Libanius, 
exhibit  a  more  flaitering  picture  ;  hut  the  recantation  of  both  those 
orators,  after  the  death  of  Constantius,  while  it  restores  us  to  the 
possession  of  the  truth,  degrades  their  own  character,  and  that  of 
the  emperor.  The  commentary  of  Spanheim  on  the  first  oration  of 
Julian,  is  profusely  learned.  See  likewise  the  judicious  observa 
lions  of  Tilletnont,  Hist,  des  Kmpereurs,  torn.  iv.  p.  656 
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numerous  pioneers,  lie  surrounded  in  one  day  with  a 
deep  ditch,  and  a  lofty  rampart.  His  formidable  host, 
when  it  was  drawn  out  in  order  of  battle,  covered  the 
banks  of  the  river,  the  adjacent  heights,  and  the  whole 
extent  of  a  plain  of  above  twelve  miles,  which  sepa- 
rated the  two  armies.  Both  were  alike  impatient  to 
engage  ;  but  the  barbarians,  after  a  slight  resistance, 
fled  in  disorder;  unable  to  resist,  or  desirous  to  weary, 
the  strength  of  the  heavy  legions,  who,  fainting  with 
heat  and  thirst,  pursued  them  across  the  plain,  and  cut 
in  pieces  a  line  of  cavalry,  clothed  in  complete  armour, 
which  had  been  posted  before  the  gates  of  the  camp  to 
protect  their  retreat.  Constantius,  who  was  hurried 
along  in  the  pursuit,  attempted,  without  effect,  to  re- 
strain the  ardour  of  his  troops,  by  representing  to  them 
the  dangers  of  the  approaching  night,  and  the  certainty 
of  completing  their  success  with  the  return  of  day.  As 
they  depended  much  more  on  their  own  valour  than 
on  the  experience  or  the  abilities  of  their  chief,  they 
silenced  by  their  clamours  his  timid  remonstrances : 
and  rushing  with  fury  to  the  charge,  filled  up  the 
ditch,  broke  down  the  rampart,  and  dispersed  them- 
selves through  the  tents  to  recruit  their  exhausted 
strength,  and  to  enjoy  the  rich  harvest  of  their  labours. 
But  the  prudent  Sapor  had  watched  the  moment  of 
victory.  His  army,  of  which  the  greater  part,  securely 
posted  on  tho  heights,  had  been  spectators  of  the  action, 
advanced  in  silence,  and  under  the  shadow  of  night; 
and  his  Persian  archers,  guided  by  the  illumination  of 
the  camp,  poured  a  shower  of  arrows  on  a  disarmed 
and  licentious  crowd.  The  sincerity  of  history  p  de- 
clares, that  the  Romans  were  vanquished  with  a  dread- 
ful slaughter,  and  that  the  flying  remnant  of  the  legions 
was  exposed  to  the  most  intolerable  hardships.  Even 
the  tenderness  of  panegyric,  confessing  that  the  glory 
of  the  emperor  was  sullied  by  the  disobedience  of  his 
soldiers,  chooses  to  draw  a  veil  over  the  circumstances 
of  this  melancholy  retreat.  Yet  one  of  those  venal 
orators,  so  jealous  of  the  fame  of  Constantius,  relates 
with  amazing  coolness  an  act  of  such  incredible  cruel- 
ty, as,  in  the  judgment  of  posterity,  must  imprint  a 
far  deeper  stain  on  the  honour  of  the  imperial  name. 
The  son  of  Sapor,  the  heir  of  his  crown,  had  been 
made  a  captive  in  the  Persian  camp.  The  unhappy 
youth,  who  might  have  excited  the  compassion  of  the 
most  savage  enemy,  was  scourged,  tortured,  and  pub- 
licly executed  by  the  inhuman  Romans.'1 
_.      .. ...  ...       Whatever  advantages  might  attend 

Siege  of  Nisibis.   .,  c  c  .  &  il         *?  ,  , 

the  arms  of  Sapor  in  the  field,  though 
nine  repeated  victories  diffused  among  the  nations  the 
fame  of  his  valour  and  conduct,  he  could  not  hope  to 
succeed  in  the  execution  of  his  designs,  while  the  for- 
tified towns  of  Mesopotamia,  and  above  all,  the  strong 
and  ancient  city  of  Nisibis,  remained  in  the  possession 
of  the  Romans.  In  the  space  of  twelve  years,  Nisibis, 
which,  since  the  time  of  Lucullus,  had  been  deservedly 
esteemed  the  bulwark  of  the  east,  sustained  the  mem- 
orable sieges  against  the  power  of  Sapor;  and  the 
A.  D.  3:J8,  346,  disappointed  monarch,  after  urging  his 
s50-  attacks  above  sixty,  eighty,  and  an  hun- 
dred days,  was  thrice  repulsed  with  loss  and  igno- 
miny.r  This  large  and  populous  city  was  situated 
about  two  days  journey  from  the  Tigris,  in  the  midst 
of  a  pleasant  and  fertile  plain  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Masius.  A  treble  enclosure  of  brick  walls  was  de- 
fended by  a  deep  ditch  ;*  and  the  intrepid  assistance  of 


p  Acerrima  nocturna  concertatione  pugnatum  est,  nostrorum  CO- 
piis  ingenti  strage  confossis.  Ammian.  xviii.  5.  See  likewise  Eutro- 
pius,  x.  10.  and  S.  Rufus,  c.  27. 

q  Libanius.  Orat.  iii.  p.  133.  with  Julian.  Orat.  i.  p.  24.  and  Span- 
heim's  Commentary,  p.  179. 

r  See  Julian.  Orat.  i.  p.  27.  Orat.  ii.  p.  62,  &c.  with  the  Commen- 
tary of  Spanheim,  (p.  188— 202.)  who  illustrates  the  circumstances, 
and  ascertains  the  time,  of  the  three  sieges  of  Nisihis.  Their  dates 
are  likewise  examined  by  Tillemont.  (Hist,  des  Empereurs,  torn.  iv. 
p  668,  fi7i,  674.)  Something  is  added  from  Zosiinus,  I.  iii.  p.  151. 
and  the  Alexandrine  Chronicle,  p.  290. 

b  Sallust.  Fragment.  Ixxxiv.  edit.  Brosses,  and  Plutarch  in  Lucull. 
torn.  iii.  p.  184.  Nisibis  is  now  reduced  to  one  hundred  and  fifty 
nouses;  the  marshy  lands  produce  rice  and  the  fertile  meadows,  as 
Vor..  f.— 2  E 


Count  Lucilianus,  and  his  garrison,  was  seconded  by 
the  desperate  courage  of  the  people.  The  citizens  of 
Nisibis  were  animated  by  the  exhortations  of  their 
bishop,'  inured  to  arms  by  the  presence  of  danger,  and 
convinced  of  the  intentions  of  Sapor  to  plant  a  Persian 
colony  in  their  room,  and  to  lead  them  away  into  dis- 
tant and  barbarous  captivity.  The  event  of  the  two 
former  sieges  elated  their  confidence,  and  exasperated 
the  haughty  spirit  of  the  great  king,  who  advanced  a 
third  time  towards  Nisibis,  at  the  head  of  the  united 
forces  of  Persia  and  India.  The  ordinary  machines, 
invented  to  batter  or  undermine  the  walls,  were  ren- 
dered ineffectual  by  the  superior  skill  of  the  Romans ; 
and  many  days  had  vainly  elapsed,  when  Sapor  em- 
braced a  resolution  worthy  of  an  eastern  monarch,  who 
believed  that  the  elements  themselves  were  subject  to 
his  power.  At  the  stated  season  of  the  melting  of  the 
snows  in  Armenia,  the  river  Mygdonius,  which  divides 
the  plain  and  the  city  of  Nisibis,  forms,  like  the  Nile," 
an  inundation  over  the  adjacent  country.  By  the  labour 
of  the  Persians,  the  course  of  the  river  was  stopt  be- 
low the  town,  and  the  waters  were  confined  on  every 
side  by  solid  mounds  of  earth.  On  this  artificial  lake, 
a  fleet  of  armed  vessels,  filled  with  soldiers,  and  with 
engines  which  discharged  stones  of  five  hundred 
pounds'  weight,  advanced  in  order  of  battle,  and  en- 
gaged, almost  upon  a  level,  the  troops  which  defended 
the  ramparts.  The  irresistible  force  of  the  waters  was 
alternately  fatal  to  the  contending  parties,  till  at  length 
a  portion  of  the  walls,  unable  to  sustain  the  accumu- 
lated pressure,  gave  way  at  once,  and  exposed  an  ample 
breach  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet.  The  Persians 
were  instantly  driven  to  the  assault,  and  the  fate  of 
Nisibis  depended  on  the  event  of  the  day.  The  heavy- 
armed  cavalry,  who  led  the  van  of  a  deep  column, 
were  embarrassed  in  the  mud,  and  great  numbers  were 
drowned  in  the  unseen  holes  which  had  been  filled  by 
the  rushing  waters.  The  elephants,  made  furious  by 
their  wounds,  increased  the  disorder,  and  trampled 
down  thousands  of  the  Persian  archers.  The  great 
king,  who,  from  an  exalted  throne,  beheld  the  misfor- 
tunes of  his  arms,  sounded,  with  reluctant  indignation, 
the.  signal  of  the  retreat,  and  suspended  for  some  hours 
the  prosecution  of  the  attack.  But  the  vigilant  citizens 
improved  the  opportunity  of  the  night ;  and  the  return 
of  day  discovered  a  new  wall  of  six  feet  in  height, 
rising  every  moment  to  fill  up  the  interval  of  the  breach. 
Notwithstanding  the  disappointment  of  his  hopes,  and 
the  loss  of  more  than  twenty  thousand  men,  Sapor  still 
pressed  the  reduction  of  Nisibis,  with  an  obstinate 
firmness,  which  could  have  yielded  only  to  the  neces- 
sity of  defending  the  eastern  provinces  of  Persia 
against  a  formidable  invasion  of  the  Massagetae.1 
Alarmed  by  this  intelligence,  he  hastily  relinquished 
the  siege,  and  marched  with  rapid  diligence  from  the 
banks  of  the  Tigris  to  those  of  the  Oxus.  The  danger 
and  difficulties  of  the  Scythian  war  engaged  him  soon 
afterwards  to  conclude,  or  at  least  to  observe,  a  truce 
with  the  Roman  emperor,  which  was  equally  grateful 
to  both  princes ,  and  Constantius  himself,  after  the 
deaths  of  his  two  brothers,  was  involved,  by  the  revo- 
lutions of  the  west,  in  a  civil  contest,  which  required 
and  seemed  to  exceed  the  most  vigorous  exertion  of  his 
undivided  strength. 


far  as  Mosul  and  the  Tigris,  are  covered  with  the  ruins  of  towns  and 
villages.    See  Nietiuhr,  Voyages,  torn.  ii.  p.  300 — 309. 

t  The  miracles  which  Theodoret  (I.  ii.  c.  30.)  ascribes  to  St.  James, 
bishop  of  Edessa,  were  at  least  performed  in  a  worthy  cause,  the 
defence  of  his  country.  He  appeared  on  the  walls  under  the  figure 
of  the  Roman  emperor,  and  sent  an  army  of  gnats  to  sting  the  trunks 
of  the  elephants,  and  to  discomfit  the  host  of  the  new  Sennacherib. 

u  Julian.  Orat.  i.  p.  27.  Though  Niebuhr  (torn.  ii.  p.  307.)  allows  a 
very  considerable  swell  to  the  Mygdonius,  over  which  he  saw  a 
bridge  of  twelve  arches;  it  is  difficult,  however,  to  understand  this 
parallel  of  a  trifling  rivulet  with  a  mighty  river.  There  are  many- 
circumstances  obscure,  and  almost  unintelligible,  in  the  description 
of  these  stupendous  water-works. 

x  We  are  obliged  to  Zonaras  (torn.  ii.  1.  xiii.  p.  11.)  for  this  inva- 
sion of  the  Massagetie,  which  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  gene- 
ral series  of  events,  to  which  we  are  darkly  led  by  the  broken  history 
of  Ammianus. 
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Civil  war,  and  After  the  partition  of  the  empire,  three 
death  of  Cod-  years  had  scarcely  elapsed  before  the 
A.D.  340.  sons  of  Constantine  seemed  impatient  to 
March.  convince  mankind  that  they  were  inca- 
pable of  contenting  themselves  with  the  dominions 
which  they  were  unqualified  to  govern.  The  eldest  of 
those  princes  soon  complained,  that  he  was  defrauded 
of  his  just  proportion  of  the  spoils  of  their  murdered 
kinsmen ;  and  though  he  might  yield  to  the  superior 
guilt  and  merit  of  Constantius,  he  exacted  from  Con- 
stans  the  cession  of  the  African  provinces,  as  an  equi- 
valent for  the  rich  countries  of  Macedonia  and  Greece, 
•which  his  brother  had  acquired  by  the  death  of  Dal- 
matius.  The  want  of  sincerity,  which  Constantine 
experienced  in  a  tedious  and  fruitless  negociation,  ex- 
asperated the  fierceness  of  his  temper ;  and  he  eagerly 
listened  to  those  favourites,  who  suggested  to  him  that 
his  honour,  as  well  as  his  interest,  was  concerned  in 
the  prosecution  of  the  quarrel.  At  the  head  of  a 
tumultuary  band,  suited  for  rapine  rather  than  for  con- 
quest, he  suddenly  broke  into  the  dominions  of  Con- 
stans,  by  the  way  of  the  Julian  Alps,  and  the  country 
round  Aquileia  felt  the  first  effects  of  his  resentment. 
The  measures  of  Constans,  who  then  resided  in  Dacia, 
were  directed  with  more  prudence  and  ability.  On 
the  news  of  his  brothers  invasion,  he  detached  a  select 
and  disciplined  body  of  his  Illyrian  troops,  proposing 
to  follow  them  in  person,  with  the  remainder  of  his 
forces.  But  the  conduct  of  his  lieutenants  soon  ter- 
minated the  unnatural  contest.  By  the  artful  appear- 
ances of  flight,  Constantine  was  betrayed  into  an 
ambuscade,  which  had  been  concealed  in  a  wood, 
where  the  rash  youth,  with  a  few  attendants,  was  sur- 
prised, surrounded,  and  slain.  His  body,  after  it  had 
been  founri  in  the  obscure  stream  of  the  Alsa,  obtained 
the  honours  of  an  imperial  sepulchre  ;  but  his  provinces 
transferred  their  allegiance  to  the  conqueror,  who,  re- 
fusing to  admit  his  elder  brother  Constantius  to  any 
share  in  these  new  acquisitions,  maintained  the  undis- 
puted possession  of  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  Roman 
empire.* 

Murder  «f  Con-  '^'ne  ^ate  °^  Constans  himself  was  de- 
sians.  layed  about  ten  years  longer,  and  the 
A.  d.  350.  revenge  of  his  brother's  death  was  re- 
e  ruary.  serve(i  for  the  more  ignoble  hand  of  a 
domestic  traitor.  The  pernicious  tendency  of  the 
system  introduced  by  Constantine  was  displayed  in  the 
feeble  administration  of  his  sons ;  who,  by  their  vices 
and  weakness,  soon  lost  the  esteem  and  affections  of 
their  people.  The  pride  assumed  by  Constans,  from 
the  unmerited  success  of  his  arms,  was  rendered  more 
contemptible  by  his  want  of  abilities  and  application. 
His  fond  partiality  towards  some  German  captives, 
distinguished  only  by  the  charms  of  youth,  was  an 
object  of  scandal  to  the  people ; 1  and  Magnentius,  an 
ambitious  soldier,  who  was  himself  of  barbarian  ex- 
traction, was  encouraged  by  the  public  discontent  to 
assert  the  honour  of  the  Roman  name."  The  chosen 
bands  of  Jovians  and  Herculians,  vho  acknowledged 
Magnentius  as  their  leader,  maintained  the  most°re- 
spectable  and  important  station  in  the  imperial  camp. 
The  friendship  of  Marcellinus,  count  of  the  sacred 
largesses,  supplied  with  a  liberal  hand  the  means  of 


y  The  causes  and  the  events  of  this  civil  war  are  related  with 
much  perplexity  and  contradiction.  I  have  chiefly  followed  Zona 
ras  and  the  younger  Victor.  The  monodv  'ad  calcem  Eutrop.  edit. 
Havercamp.)  pronounced  on  the  death  of  Constantine.  mi»ht  have 
been  very  instructive ;  but  prudence  and  false  taste  engaged  the  ora- 
tor to  involve  himself  in  vague  declamation. 

r  Cluarum  {gentium)  obsides  pretio  quzesitos  pueros  venustiores, 
quod  cultos  hahuerat,  Iibidine  hujusmodi  arsisse  pro  certo  habetur  — 
Had  not  the  depraved  taste  of  Constans  been  publicly  avowed,  the 
elder  Victor,  who  held  a  considerable  office  in  his  brother's  reign 
would  not  have  asserted  it  in  such  positive  terms.  ' 

a  Julian.  Orat.  i.  and  ii.  Zosim.  I.  ii.  p.  134.  Victor  in  Epitome 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  Magnentius  was  born  in  one  of  those 
barbarian  colonies  which  Constantius  Clilorus  had  established  in 
Gaul.  (See  this  History,  p.  132.)  His  behaviour  mav  remind  us  of 
the  patriot  earl  of  Leicester,  the  famous  Simon  de'Montfort  who 
could  persuade  the  good  people  of  England,  that  he,  a  Frenchman  by 
birth,  had  taken  arms  to  deliver  them  from  foreign  favourites 


seduction.  The  soldiers  were  convinced,  by  the  most 
specious  arguments,  that  the  republic  summoned  them 
to  break  the  bonds  of  hereditary  servitude  :  and,  by 
the  choice  of  an  active  and  vigilant  prince,  to  reward 
the  same  virtues  which  had  raised  the  ancestors  of  the 
degenerate  Constans  from  a  private  condition  to  the 
throne  of  the  world.  As  soon  as  the  conspiracy  was 
ripe  for  execution,  Marcellinus,  under  the  pretence  of 
celebrating  his  son's  birth-day,  gave  a  splendid  enter- 
tainment to  the  illustrious  and  honourable  persons  of  the 
court  of  Gaul,  which  then  resided  in  the  city  of  Autun. 
The  intemperance  of  the  feast  was  artfully  protracted 
till  a  very  late  hour  of  the  night ;  and  the  unsuspecting 
guests  were  tempted  to  indulge  themselves  in  a  dan- 
gerous and  guilty  freedom  of  conversation.  On  a  sud- 
den the  doors  were  thrown  open,  and  Magnentius,  who 
had  retired  for  a  few  moments,  returned  into  the  apart- 
ment, invested  with  the  diadern  and  purple.  The  con- 
spirators instantly  saluted  him  with  the  titles  of  Au- 
gustus and  emperor.  The  surprise,  the  terror,  the 
intoxication,  the  ambitious  hopes,  and  the  mutual  ig- 
norance of  the  rest  of  the  assembly,  prompted  them  to 
join  their  voices  to  the  general  acclamation.  The 
guards  hastened  to  take  the  oath  of  fidelity  ;  the  gates 
of  the  town  were  shut ;  and  before  the  dawn  of  day, 
Magnentius  became  master  of  the  troops  and  treasure 
of  the  palace  and  city  of  Autun.  By  his  secrecy  and 
diligence  he  entertained  some  hopes  of  surprising  the 
person  of  Constans,  who  was  pursuing  in  the  adjacent 
forest  his  favourite  amusement  of  hunting,  or  perhaps 
some  pleasures  of  a  more  private  and  criminal  nature. 
The  rapid  progress  of  fame  allowed  him.  however,  an 
instant  for  flight,  though  the  desertion  of  his  soldiers 
and  subjects  deprived  him  of  the  power  of  resistance. 
Before  he  could  reach  a  sea-port  in  Spain,  where  he 
intended  to  embark,  he  was  overtaken  near  Helena,11  at 
the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  by  a  part}-  of  light  cavalry, 
whose  chief,  regardless  of  the  sanctity  of  a  temple, 
executed  his  commission  by  the  murder  of  the  son  of 
Constantine.c 

As  soon  as  the  death  of  Constans  had  Magnentius  and 
decided  this  easy  but  important  revolu-  ^trannr'°1(!lssa'ne 
tion,  the  example  of  the  court  of  Autun  *\PIdP350. 
was  imitated  by  the  provinces  of  the  March  L 
west.  The  authority  of  Magnentius  was  acknow- 
ledged through  the  whole  extent  of  the  two  great  pre- 
fectures of  Gaul  and  Italy ;  and  the  usurper  prepared, 
by  every  act  of  oppression,  to  collect  a  treasure,  which 
might  discharge  the  obligation  of  an  immense  donative, 
and  supply  the  expenses  of  a  civil  war.  The  martial 
countries  of  Illyricum,  from  the  Danube  to  the  extre- 
mity of  Greece,  had  long  obeyed  the  government  of 
Vetranio,  an  aged  general,  beloved  for  the  simplicity 
of  his  manners,  and  who  had  acquired  some  reputation 
by  his  experience  and  services  in  war.d  Attached  by 
habit,  by  duty,  and  by  gratitude,  to  the  house  of  Con- 
stantine, he  immediately  gave  the  strongest  assurances 
to  the  only  surviving  son  of  his  late  master,  that  he 
would  expose,  with  unshaken  fidelity,  his  person  and 
his  troops,  to  inflict  a  just  revenge  on  the  traitors  of 
Gaul.  But  the  legions  of  Vetranio  were  seduced, 
rather  than  provoked,  by  the  example  of  rebellion ; 
their  leader  soon  betrayed  a  want  of  firmness,  or  a 
want  of  sincerity  ;  and  his  ambition  derived  a  specious 
pretence  from  the  approbation  of  the  princess  Constan- 
tina.  That  cruel  and  aspiring  woman,  who  had  ob- 
tained from  the  great  Constantine,  her  father,  the  rank 


b  This  ancient  city  bad  once  flourished  under  the  name  of  Illibe- 
ris.  (Pomponius  Mela,  ii.  5.)  The  munificence  of  Constantine  gave 
it  new  splendour,  and  his  mother's  name.  Helena  (it  is  still  called 
Elne)  became  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  who  long  afterwards  transferred 
his  residence  to  Perpignan,  the  capital  of  modern  Rousillon.  See 
D'Anville  Natice  de  I'Ancienne  Gaule.  p.  380.  Longuerue  Descrip- 
tion de  la  France,  p.  -223.  and  Hie  Marca  Hispanica,  I.  i.  c.  2. 

c  Zosimus.  1.  ii.  p.  119,  120.  Zonaras,  torn.  ii.  1.  xlii. p.  13. and  the 
Abbreviatnrs. 

d  Eutropius  (x.  10.)  describes  Vetranio  with  more  temper,  and 
probably  with  more  truth,  than  either  of  the  two  Victors.  Vetranio 
was  born  of  obscure  parents  in  the  wildest  part  of  Mysia  ;  and  so 
much  had  his  education  been  neglected,  that,  after  his  elevation,  he 
attidied  the  alphabet . 
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of  Augusta,  placed  the  diadem  with  her  own  hands  on 
the  head  of  the  Illyrian  general ;  and  seemed  to  expect, 
from  his  victory,  the  accomplishment  of  those  un- 
bounded hopes,  of  which  she  had  been  disappointed 
by  the  death  of  her  husband  Hannibalianus.  Perhaps 
it  was  without  the  consent  of  Constantina,  that  the 
new  emperor  formed  a  necessary,  though  dishonourable, 
alliance,  with  the  usurper  of  the  west,  whose  purple 
was  so  recently  stained  with  her  brother's  blood." 
Constantius  re-  '^ne  intelligence  of  these  important 
fuses  to  retreat,  events,  which  so  deeply  affected  the 
A.  D.  340.  honour  and  safety  of  the  imperial  house, 
recalled  the  arms  of  Constantius  from  the  inglorious 
prosecution  of  the  Persian  war.  He  recommended  the 
care  of  the  east  to  his  lieutenants,  and  afterwards  to 
his  cousin  Gallus,  whom  he  raised  from  a  prison  to  a 
throne ;  and  marched  towards  Europe,  with  a  mind 
agitated  by  the  Conflict  of  hope  and  fear,  of  grief  and 
indignation.  On  his  arrival  at  Heraclea  in  Thrace, 
the  emperor  gave  audience  to  the  ambassadors  of 
Magnentius  and  Vetranio.  The  first  author  of  the 
conspiracy,  Marcellinus,  who  in  some  measure  had 
bestowed  the  purple  on  his  new  master,  boldly  accepted 
this  dangerous  commission  ;  and  his  three  colleagues 
were  selected  from  the  illustrious  personages  of  the 
state  and  army.  These  deputies  were  instructed  to 
soothe  the  resentment,  and  to  alarm  the  fears,  of  Con- 
stantius. They  were  empowered  to  offer  him  the 
friendship  and  alliance  of  the  western  princes,  to  ce- 
ment their  union  by  a  double  marriage  ;  of  Constantius 
with  the  daughter  of  Magnentius,  and  of  Magnentius 
himself  with  the  ambitious  Constantina;  and  to  ac- 
knowledge in  the  treaty  the  pre-eminence  of  rank, 
which  might  justly  be  claimed  by  the  emperor  of  the 
east.  Should  pride  and  mistaken  piety  urge  him  to 
refuse  these  equitable  conditions,  the  ambassadors 
were  ordered  to  expatiate  on  the  inevitable  ruin  which 
must  attend  his  rashness,  if  he  ventured  to  provoke  the 
sovereigns  of  the  west  to  exert  their  superior  strength ; 
and  to  employ  against  him  that  valour,  those  abilities, 
and  those  legions,  to  which  the  house  of  Constantine 
had  been  indebted  for  so  many  triumphs.  Such  propo- 
sitions and  such  arguments  appeared  to  deserve  the 
most  serious  attention  ;  the  answer  of  Constantius  was 
deferred  till  the  next  day  ;  and  as  he  had  reflected  on 
the  importance  of  justifying  a  civil  war  in  the  opinion 
of  the  people,  he  thus  addressed  his  council,  who  list- 
ened with  real  or  affected  credulity  :  "  Last  night," 
said  he,  "  after  I  retired  to  rest,  the  shade  of  the  great 
Constantine,  embracing  the  corpse  of  my  murdered 
brother,  rose  before  my  eyes ;  his  well-known  voice 
awakened  me  to  revenge,  forbade  me  to  despair  of  the 
republic,  and  assured  me  of  the  success  and  immortal 
glory  which  would  crown  the  justice  of  my  arms." 
The  authority  of  such  a  vision,  or  rather  of  the  prince 
who  alleged  it,  silenced  every  doubt,  and  excluded  all 
negociation.  The  ignominious  terms  of  peace  were 
rejected  with  disdain.  One  of  the  ambassadors  of  the 
tyrant  was  dismissed  with  the  haughty  answer  of  Con- 
stantius ;  his  colleagues,  as  unworthy  of  the  privileges 
of  the  law  of  nations,  were  put  in  irons ;  and  the  con- 
tending powers  prepared  to  wage  an  implacable  war.' 
Deposes  Vetranio,  Such  was  the  conduct,  and  such  per- 
a.  D.  350.  Dec.  25.  haps  was  the  duty,  of  the  brother  of 
Constans  towards  the  perfidious  usurper  of  Gaul. 
The  situation  and  character  of  Vetranio  admitted  of 
milder  measures  ;  and  the  policy  of  the  eastern  emperor 
was  directed  to  disunite  his  antagonists,  and  to  sepa- 
rate the  forces  of  Illyricum  from  the  cause  of  rebellion. 
It  was  an  easy  task  to  deceive  the  frankness  and  sim- 
plicity of  Vetranio,  who,  fluctuating  some  time  between 
the  opposite  views  of  honour  and  interest,  displayed  to 
the  world  the  insincerity  of  his  temper,  and  was  in- 
sensibly engaged  in  the  snares  of  an  artful  negociation. 

e  The  doubtful,  fluctuating  conduct  of  Vetranio  is  described  by  Ju- 
lian in  his  lirsl  oration,  and  accurately  explained  by  Spanlieim,  who 
discusses  the  situation  and  behaviour  of  Constantina. 

f  Bee  Peter  the  Patrician,  in  the  txcerpta  Legationum,  p.  27. 


Constantius  acknowledged  him  as  a  legitimate  and 
equal  colleague  in  the  empire,  on  condition  that  he 
would  renounce  bis  disgraceful  alliance  with  Magnen- 
tius, and  appoint  a  place  of  interview  on  the  frontiers 
of  their  respective  provinces  ;  where  they  might  pledge 
their  friendship  by  mutual  vows  of  fidelity,  and  regulate 
by  common  consent  the  future  operations  of  the  civil 
war.  In  consequence  of  this  agreement,  Vetranio  ad- 
vanced to  the  city  of  Sardica,5  at  the  head  of  twenty 
thousand  horse,  and  a  more  numerous  body  of  infantry  ; 
a  power  so  far  superior  to  the  forces  of  Constantius, 
that  the  Illyrian  emperor  appeared  to  command  the  life 
and  fortunes  of  his  rival,  who,  depending  on  the  suc- 
cess of  his  private  negociations,  had  seduced  the  troops, 
and  undermined  the  throne,  of  Vetranio.  The  chiefs, 
who  had  secretly  embraced  the  party  of  Constantius, 
prepared  in  bis  favour  a  public  spectacle,  calculated  to 
discover  and  inflame  the  passions  of  the  multitude.11 
The  united  armies  were  commanded  to  assemble  in  a 
large  plain  near  the  city.  In  the  centre,  according  to 
the  rules  of  ancient  discipline,  a  military  tribunal,  or 
rather  scaffold,  was  erected,  from  whence  the  emperors 
were  accustomed,  on  solemn  and  important  occasions, 
to  harangue  the  troops.  The  well-ordered  ranks  of 
Romans  and  barbarians,  with  drawn  swords,  or  with 
erected  spears,  the  squadrons  of  cavalry,  and  the  co- 
horts of  infantry,  distinguished  by  the  variety  of  their 
arms  and  ensigns,  formed  an  immense  circle  round  the 
tribunal ;  and  the  attentive  silence  which  they  pre- 
served was  sometimes  interrupted  by  loud  bursts  of 
clamour  or  of  applause.  In  the  presence  of  this  for- 
midable assembly,  the  two  emperors  were  called  upon 
to  explain  the  situation  of  public  affairs :  the  prece- 
dency of  rank  was  yielded  to  the  royal  birth  of  Con- 
stantius; and  though  he  was  indifferently  skilled  in 
the  arts  of  rhetoric,  he  acquitted  himself,  under  these 
difficult  circumstances,  with  firmness,  dexterity,  and 
eloquence.  The  first  part  of  his  oration  seemed  to  be 
pointed  only  against  the  tyrant  of  Gaul ;  but  while  he 
tragically  lamented  the  cruel  murder  of  Constans,  he 
insinuated,  that  none,  except  a  brother,  could  claim  a 
right  to  the  succession  of  his  brother.  He  displayed, 
with  some  complacency,  the  glories  of  his  imperial 
race ;  and  recalled  to  the  memory  of  the  troops,  the 
valour,  the  triumphs,  the  liberality  of  the  great  Constan- 
tine, to  whose  sons  they  had  engaged  their  allegiance 
by  an  oath  of  fidelity,  which  the  ingratitude  of  his 
most  favoured  servants  had  tempted  them  to  violate. 
The  officers,  who  surrounded  the  tribunal,  and  were 
instructed  to  act  their  parts  in  this  extraordinary  scene, 
confessed  the  irresistible  power  of  reason  and  elo- 
quence, by  saluting  the  emperor  Constantius  as  their 
lawful  sovereign.  The  contagion  of  loyalty  and  re- 
pentance was  communicated  from  rank  to  rank ;  till 
the  plain  of  Sardica  resounded  with  the  universal  ac- 
clamation of  "  Away  with  these  upstart  usurpers  ! 
Long  life  and  victory  to  the  son  of  Constantine  !  Under 
his  banners  alone  we  will  fight  and  conquer."  The 
shout  of  thousands,  their  menacing  gestures,  the  fierce 
clashing  of  their  arms,  astonished  and  subdued  the 
courage  of  Vetranio,  who  stood,  amidst  the  defection 
of  his  followers,  in  anxious  and  silent  suspense.  In- 
stead of  embracing  the  last  refuge  of  generous  despair, 
he  tamely  submitted  to  his  fate ;  and  taking  the  dia- 
dem from  his  head  in  the  v^ew  of  both  armies,  fell 
prostrate  at  the  feet  of  his  conqueror.  Constantius 
used  his  victory  with  prudence  and  moderation ;  and 
raising  from  the  ground  the  aged  suppliant,  whom  he 
affected  to  style  by  the  endearing  name  of  father,  he 
gave  him  his  hand  to  descend  from  the  throne.  The 
city  of  Prusa  was  assigned  for  the  exile  or  retirement 
of  the  abdicated  monarch,  who  lived  six  years  in  the 

g  Zonaras,  torn.  ii.  I.  xiii.  p.  IB.  The  position  of  Sardica,  near  the 
modern  city  of  Sophia,  appears  hetter  suited  to  this  interview  than 
the  situation  of  either  Naissns  or  Sinuium,  where  it  is  placed  by  Je- 
r  m,  Socrates,  and  Sozomen. 

h  See  the  two  first  orations  of  Julian,  particularly  p.  31. ;  and  Zo- 
simus,  I.  ii.  p.  )2'2.  The  distinct  narrative  of  the  historian  serves  to 
illustrate  the  diffuse,  but  vague,  descriptions  of  tlie  orator. 
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enjoyment  of  ease  and  affluence.  He  often  expressed ' 
his  grateful  sense  of  the  goodness  of  Constantius,  and, 
with  a  very  amiable  simplicity,  advised  his  benefactor 
to  resign  the  sceptre  of  the  world,  and  to  seek  for  con- 
tent (where  alone  it  could  be  found)  in  the  peaceful 
obscurity  of  a  private  condition.' 

Makes  war  ngainst  The  behaviour  of  Constantius  on 
Magncntios,  this  memorable  occasion  was  celebrated 
a.  D.  351.  with  some  appearance  of  justice;  and 
his  courtiers  compared  the  studied  orations  which  a 
Pericles  or  a  Demosthenes  addressed  to  the  populace 
of  Athens,  with  the  victorious  eloquence  which  had 
persuaded  an  armed  multitude  to  desert  and  depose 
the  object  of  their  partial  choice. k  The  approaching 
contest  with  Magnentius  was  of  a  more  serious  and 
bloody  kind.  The  tyrant  advanced  by  Tapid  marches 
to  encounter  Constantius,  at  the  head  of  a  numerous 
army,  composed  of  Gauls  and  Spaniards,  of  Franks 
and  Saxons ;  of  those  provincials  who  supplied  the 
strength  of  the  legions,  and  of  those  barbarians  who 
were  dreaded  as  the  most  formidable  enemies  of  the 
republic.  The  fertile  plains'  of  the  lower  Pannonia, 
between  the  Drave,  the  Save,  and  the  Danube,  pre- 
sented a  spacious  theatre;  and  the  operations  of  the 
civil  war  were  protracted  during  the  summer  months 
by  the  skill  or  timidity  of  the  combatants.™  Constan- 
tius had  declared  his  intention  of  deciding  the  quarrel 
in  the  fields  of  Cibalis,  a  name  that  would  animate  his 
troops  by  the  remembrance  of  the  victory  which,  on  the 
same  auspicious  ground,  had  been  obtained  by  the 
arms  of  his  father  Constantine.  Yetbytheimpregnable 
fortifications  with  which  the  emperor  encompassed  his 
camp,  he  appeared  to  decline,  rather  than  to  invite,  a 
general  engagement.  It  was  the  object  of  Magnentius 
to  tempt  or  to  compel  his  adversary  to  relinquish  this 
advantageous  position ;  and  he  employed,  with  that 
view,  the  various  marches,  evolutions,  and  stratagems, 
which  the  knowledge  of  the  art  of  war  could  suggest  to 
an  experienced  officer.  He  carried  by  assault  the  im- 
portant town  of  Siscia ;  made  an  attack  on  the  city  of 
Sirmium,  which  lay  in  the  rear  of  the  imperial  camp  ; 
attempted  to  force  a  passage  over  the  Save  into  the 
eastern  provinces  of  Illyricum  ;  and  cut  in  pieces  a 
numerous  detachment,  which  he  had  allured  into  the 
narrow  passes  of  the  Acarne.  During  the  greater  part 
of  the  summer,  the  tyrant  of  Gaul  showed  himself 
master  of  the  field.  The  troops  of  Constantius  were 
harassed  and  dispirited  ;  his  reputation  declined  in  the 
eye  of  the  world  ;  and  his  pride  condescended  to  solicit 
a  treaty  of  peace,  which  would  have  resigned  to  the 
assassin  of  Constans  the  sovereignty  of  the  provinces 
beyond  the  Alps.  These  offers  were  enforced  by  the 
eloquence  of  Philip  the  imperial  ambassador;  and  the 
council  as  well  as  the  army  of  Magnentius  were  dis- 
posed to  accept  them.  But  the  haughty  usurper,  care- 
less of  the  remonstrances  of  his  friends,  gave  orders 
that  Philip  should  be  detained  as  a  captive,  or  at  least 
as  a  hostage ;  wThile  he  despatched  an  officer  to  re- 
proach Constantius  with  the  weakness  of  his  reign, 
and  to  insult  him  by  the  promise  of  a  pardon,  if  he 
would  instantly  abdicate  the  purple.  "  That  he  should 
confide  in  the  justice  of  his  cause,  and  the  protection  of 


i  The  younger  Victor  assigns  to  his  exile  the  emphatic  appellation 
of  "Voluptarium  otium."  Socrates  (I.  ii.  c.  28.)  is  the  voucher  for 
the  correspondence  with  the  emperor,  which  would  seem  to  prove, 
that  Vetranio  was.  indeed,  prope  ad  stultitiam  simplicissimus. 

k  Gum  Constantius  facundia-  vi  dejecltim  imperio  in  priva- 
tum otium  removit.  Qua;  gloria  post  natum  imperium  soli  proressit 
eloquio  clementiaquc,  &c.  Aurelius  Victor,  Julian,  and  Themistius 
(Orat.  iii.  and  iv.)  adorn  this  exploit  with  all  the  artificial  and  gaudy 
colouring  of  their  rhetoric. 

1  Bushequius  (p.  112.)  traversed  the  Lower  Hungary  and  Sclavonia 
at  a  time  when  they  were  reduced  almost  to  a  desert  hy  the  recipro- 
cal hostilities  of  the  Turks  and  christians.  Yet  lie  mentions  with 
admiration  the  unconquerable  fertility  of  the  soil :  and  observes 
that  the  height  of  the  grass  was  sufficient  to  conceal  a  loaded  waggon 
from  his  sight.  See  likewise  Browne's  Travels,  in  Harris's  Collec- 
tion, vol.  ii.  p.  762,  &c. 

m  Zostmus  gives  a  very  large  account  of  the  war,  and  the  negoci- 
ntion,  (1.  ii.  p.  123 — 130.)  But  as  he  neither  shows  himself  a  soldier 
nor  a  politician,  his  narrative  must  be  weighed  with  attention,  and 
received  with  caution. 


an  avenging  Deity,"  was  the  only  answer  which 
honour  permitted  the  emperor  to  return.  But  he  was 
so  sensible  of  the  difficulties  of  his  situation,  that  he 
no  longer  dared  to  retaliate  the  indignity  which  had 
been  offered  to  his  representative.  The  negociation  of 
Philip  was  not,  however,  ineffectual,  since  he  deter- 
mined Sylvanus  the  Frank,  a  general  of  merit  and  re- 
putation, to  desert  with  a  considerable  body  of  cavalry, 
a  few  days  before  the  battle  of  Mursa. 

The  city  of  Mursa,  or  Essek,  cele-  Battle  of  SHrsa, 
brated  in  modern  times  for  a  bridge  of  A.  D.  351. 
boats  five  miles  in  length,  over  the  river  ^P1,  28- 
Drave,  and  the  adjacent  morasses,"  has  been  always 
considered  as  a  place  of  importance  in  the  wars  of  Hun- 
gary. Magnentius,  directing  his  march  towavds  Mur- 
sa, set  fire  to  the  gates,  and,  by  a  sudden  assault,  had 
almost  scaled  the  walls  of  the  town.  The  vigilance 
of  the  garrison  extinguished  the  flames  ;  the  approach 
of  Constantius  left  him  no  time  to  continue  the  opera- 
tions of  the  siege  ;  and  the  emperor  soon  removed  the 
only  obstacle  that  could  embarrass  his  motions,  by 
forcing  a  body  of  troops  which  had  taken  post  in  an 
adjoining  amphitheatre.  The  field  of  battle  round 
Mursa  was  a  naked  and  a  level  plain  :  on  this  ground 
the  army  of  Constantius  formed,  with  the  Drave  on 
their  right ;  while  the  left,  either  from  the  nature  of 
their  disposition,  or  from  the  superiority  of  their  caval- 
ry, extended  far  beyond  the  right  flank  of  Magnentius.0 
The  troops  on  both  sides  remained  under  arms  in  anx- 
ious expectation  during  the  greatest  part  of  the  morn- 
ing; and  the  son  of  Constantine,  after  animating  his 
soldiers  by  an  eloquent  speech,  retired  into  a  church  at 
some  distance  from  the  field  of  battle,  and  committed 
to  his  generals  the  conduct  of  this  decisive  day.f  They 
deserved  his  confidence  by  the  valour  and  military 
skill  which  they  exerted.  They  wisely  began  the  ac- 
tion upon  the  left ;  and  advancing  their  whole  wing  of 
cavalry  in  an  oblique  line,  they  suddenly  wheeled  it  on 
the  right  flank  of  the  enemy,  which  was  unprepared  to 
resist  the  impetuosity  of  their  charge.  But  the  Ro- 
mans of  the  west  soon  rallied,  by  the  habits  of  disci- 
pline ;  and  the  barbarians  of  Germany  supported  the 
renown  of  their  national  bravery.  The  engagement 
soon  became  general ;  was  maintained  with  various 
and  singular  turns  of  fortune  ;  and  scarcely  ended  with 
the  darkness  of  the  night.  The  signal  victory  which 
Constantius  obtained  is  attributed  to  the  arms  of  his 
cavalry.  His  cuirassiers  are  described  as  so  many 
massy  statues  of  steel,  glittering  with  their  scaly  ar- 
mour, and  breaking  with  their  ponderous  lances  the 
firm  array  of  the  Gallic  legions.  As  soon  as  the  le- 
gions gave  way,  the  lighter  and  more  active  squadrons 
of  the  second  line  rode  sword  in  hand  into  the  intervals 
and  completed  the  disorder.  In  the  meanwhile,  the 
huge  bodies  of  the  Germans  were  exposed  almost 
naked  to  the  dexterity  of  the  oriental  archers ;  and 
whole  troops  of  those  barbarians  were  urged  by  an- 
guish and  despair  to  precipitate  themselves  into  the 
broad  and  rapid  stream  of  the  Drave. '  The  number 
of  the  slain  was  computed  at  fifty-four  thousand  men, 
and  the  slaughter  of  the  conquerors  was  more  consider- 
able than  that  of  the  vanquished ; '  a  circumstance 

n  This  remarkable  bridge,  which  is  flanked  with  towers,  and  sup- 
ported on  large  wooden  piles,  was  constructed,  A.D.  1566,  by  Sultan 
Soliman,  to  facilitate  the  march  of  his  armies  into  Hungary.  See 
Browne's  Travels,  and  Busching's  System  of  Geography,  vol.  ii. 

p.  90. 

o  This  position, and  the  subsequent  evolutions,  are  clearly,  though 
concisely,  described  by  Julian,  Oral.  i.  p.  36. 

P  Sulpicms  Severus,  I.  ii.  p.  -105.  The  emperor  passed  the  day  in 
prayer  with  Valens,  the  Arian  bishop  of  Mursa,  who  gained  his 
confidence  by  announcing  the  success  of  the  battle.  M.  de  Tillemont 
(Hist,  des  Empereurs,  torn.  iv.  p.  110.)  very  properly  remarks  the 
silence  of  Julian  with  regard  to  the  personal  prowess  of  Constan- 
tius in  the  battle  of  Mursa.  The  silence  of  flattery  is  sometimes 
equal  to  the  most  positive  and  authentic  evidence. 

q  Julian.  Orat.  i.  p.  "6,  37. ;  and  Orat.  ii.  p.  59, 60.  Zonaras,  torn, 
ii.  1.  xiii.  p.  17.  Zosimus,  I.  ii.  p.  130—133.  The  last  of  these  cele- 
brates the  dexterity  of  the  archer  Menelaus,  who  could  discharge 
three  arrows  at  the  same  time  :  an  advantage  which,  according  tc 
his  apprehension  of  military  affairs,  materially  contributed  to  the 
victory  of  Constantius. 

r  According  to  Zonaras,  Constantius,  out  of 80,000  men,  lost  30,000 ' 
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which  proves  the  obstinacy  of  the  contest,  and  fasti 
lies  the  observation  of  an  ancient  writer,  that  the  forces 
of  the  empire  were  consumed  in  the  fatal  battle  of 
Mursa,  by  the  loss  of  a  veteran  army,  sufficient  to  de- 
fend the  frontiers,  or  to  add  new  triumphs  to  the  glory, 
of  Rome.'  Notwithstanding  the  invectives  of  a  servile 
orator,  there  is  not  the  least  reason  to  believe  that  the 
tyrant  deserted  his  own  standard  in  the  beginning  of 
the  engagement.  He  seems  to  have  displayed  the  vir- 
tues of  a  general  and  of  a  soldier  till  the  day  was  irre- 
coverably lost,  and  his  camp  in  the  possession  of  the 
enemy.  Magnentius  then  consulted  his  safety,  and 
throwing  away  the  imperial  ornaments,  escaped  with 
some  difficulty  from  the  pursuit  of  the  light  horse,  who 
incessantly  followed  his  rapid  flight  from  the  banks  of 
the  Drave  to  the  foot  of  the  Julian  Alps.' 

Conquest  of  The  approach  of  winter  supplied  the 
Italy.  indolence  of  Constantius  with  specious 
A.  D.  352.  reasons  for  deferring  the  prosecution  of 
the  war  till  the  ensuing  spring.  Magnentius  had  fixed 
his  residence  in  the  city  of  Aquileia,  and  showed  a 
seeming  resolution  to  dispute  the  passage  of  the  moun- 
tains and  morasses  which  fortified  the  confines  of  the 
Venetian  province.  The  surprisal  of  a  castle  in  the 
Alps  by  the  secret  march  of  the  imperialists,  could 
scarcely  have  determined  him  to  relinquish  the  pos- 
session of  Italy,  if  the  inclinations  of  the  people  had 
supported  the  cause  of  their  tyrant."  But  the  memory 
of  the  cruelties  exercised  by  his  ministers,  after  the 
unsuccessful  revolt  of  Nepotian,  had  left  a  deep  im- 
pression of  horror  and  resentment  on  the  minds  of  the 
Romans.  That  rash  youth,  the  son  of  the  princess 
Eutropia,  and  the  nephew  of  Constantine,  had  seen 
with  indignation  the  sceptre  of  the  west  usurped  by  a 
perfidious  barbarian.  Arming  a  desperate  number  of 
slaves  and  gladiators,  he  overpowered  the  feeble  guard 
of  the  domestic  tranquillity  of  Rome,  received  the 
homage  of  the  senate,  and  assuming  the  title  of  Au- 
gustus, precariously  reigned  during  a  tumult  of  twenty- 
eight  days.  The  march  of  some  regular  forces  put  an 
end  to  his  ambitious  hopes  :  the  rebellion  was  extin- 
guished in  the  blood  of  Nepotian,  of  his  mother  Eutro- 
pia, and  of  his  adherents  ;  and  the  proscription  was 
extended  to  all  who  had  contracted  a  fatal  alliance  with 
the  name  and  family  of  Constantine.1  But  as  soon  as 
Constantius,  after  the  battle  of  Mursa,  became  master 
of  the  sea-coast  of  Dalmatia,  a  band  of  noble  exiles, 
who  had  ventured  to  equip  a  fleet  in  some  harbour  of 
the  Hadriatic,  sought  protection  and  revenge  in  his  vic- 
torious camp.  By  their  secret  intelligence  with  their 
countrymen,  Rome  and  the  Italian  cities  were  persuad- 
ed to  display  the  banners  of  Constantius  on  their  walls. 
The  grateful  veterans,  enriched  by  the  liberality  of  the 
father,  signalized  their  gratitude  and  loyalty  to  the  son. 
The  cavalry,  the  legions,  and  the  auxiliaries  of  Italy,  re- 
newed their  oath  of  allegiance  to  Constantius;  and  the 
usurper,  alarmed  by  the  general  desertion,  was  com- 

and  Magnentius  lost  24,000  out  of  36,000.  The  other  articles  of  this 
account  seem  probable  and  authentic,  but  the  numbers  of  the  tyrant's 
army  must  have  been  mistaken,  either  by  Hie  author  or  his  trans- 
cribers. Magnentius  had  collected  the  whole  force  of  the  west,  Ro- 
mans and  barbarians,  into  one  formidable  body,  which  cannot  be 
fairly  estimated  at  less  than  100,000  men.    Julian.  Orat.  i.  p.  34,  35 

•  Ingentes  R.  I.  vires  ea  dimicatione  ronsumpta?  sunt  ad  qua?libet 
bella  externa  idonea\  qua;  multum  triumphorum  possent  securitatis- 
que  conferre.  Eutropius,  x.  14.  The  younger  Victor  expresses  him- 
self to  the  same  effect. 

t  On  this  occasion,  we  must  prefer  the  unsuspected  testimony  of 
Zosimus  and  Zonaras,  to  the  flattering  assertions  of  Julian.  The 
younger  Victor  paints  the  character  of  Magnentius  in  a  singular 
light:  "  Sermonis  acer.  animi  tumidi,  el  immodice  timidus  ;  artifex 
tamen  adorcultandum  audacite  specie  formidinem."  Is  it  most  likely 
that  in  the  battle  of  Mursa  his  behaviour  was  governed  by  nature  or 
by  art  ?    I  should  incline  for  the  latter. 

u  Julian.  Orat.  i.  p.  38,  39.  In  that  place,  however,  as  well  as  in 
Oration  ii.  p.  0-7.  he  insinuates  the  general  disposition  of  the  senate 
the  people,  and  the  soldiers  of  Italy,  towards  the  party  of  the  em- 
peror. 

x  The  elder  Victor  describes  in  a  pathetic  manner  the  miserable 
condition  of  Rome:  "  Cujus  stolidum  ingenium  adeo  P.  R.  patribus- 
que  exitio  fuit,  uti  passim  domus,  fora,  via?,  templaque,  cruore,  ca- 
daveribusque  opplerentur  bustorum  modo."  Athanasius  (torn.  i.  p. 
677.)  deplores  the  fate  of  several  illustrious  victims,  and  Julian. 
(Orat.  ii.  p.  58.)  execrates  the  cruelty  of  Marcellinus,  the  implacable 
enemy  of  the  house  of  Constantine. 


pelled,  with  the  remains  of  his  faithful  troops,  to  retire 
beyond  the  Alps  into  the  provinces  of  Gaul.  The 
detachments,  however,  which  were  ordered  either  to 
press  or  to  intercept  the  flight  of  Magnentius,  con- 
ducted themselves  with  the  usual  imprudence  of  suc- 
cess ;  and  allowed  him,  in  the  plains  of  Pavia,  an  op- 
portunity of  turning  on  his  pursuers,  and  of  gratifying 
his  despair  by  the  carnage  of  a  useless  victory.  ' 

The  pride  of  Magnentius  was  reduced, 
by  repeated  misfortunes,  to  sue,  and  to  d^th  of  M^- 
sue  in  vain,  for  peace.  He  first  despatch-  nentius, 
ed  a  senator,  in  whose  abilities  he  con-  A^',,^st35io 
fided,  and  afterwards  several  bishops,  ° 
whose  holy  character  might  obtain  a  more  favourable 
audience,  with  the  offer  of  resigning  the  purple,  and 
the  promise  of  devoting  the  remainder  of  his  life  to  the 
service  of  the  emperor.  But  Constantius,  though  he 
granted  fair  terms  of  pardon  and  reconciliation  to  all 
who  abandoned  the  standard  of  rebellion,2  avowed  his 
inflexible  resolution  to  inflict  a  just  punishment  on  the 
crimes  of  an  assassin,  whom  he  prepared  to  overwhelm 
on  every  side  by  the  effort  of  his  victorious  arms.  An 
imperial  fleet  acquired  the  easy  possession  of  Africa 
and  Spain,  confirmed  the  wavering  faith  of  the  Moor- 
ish nations,  and  landed  a  considerable  force,  which 
passed  the  Pyrenees,  and  advanced  towards  Lyons, 
the  last  and  fatal  station  of  Magnentius. a  The  temper 
of  the  tyrant  which  was  never  inclined  to  clemency, 
was  urged  by  distress  to  exercise  every  act  of  oppres- 
sion which  could  extort  an  immediate  supply  from  the 
cities  of  Gaul.b  Their  patience  was  at  length  exhaust- 
ed ;  and  Treves,  the  seat  of  praetorian  government, 
gave  the  signal  of  revolt,  by  shutting  her  gates  against 
Decentius,  who  had  been  raised  by  his  brother  to  the 
rank  either  of  Ca;sar  or  of  Augustus.1  From  Treves, 
Decentius  was  obliged  to  retire  to  Sens,  where  he  was 
soon  surrounded  by  an  army  of  Germans,  whom  the 
pernicious  arts  of  Constantius  had  introduced  into  the 
civil  dissensions  of  Rome.4  In  the  mean  time,  the  im- 
perial troops  forced  the  passages  of  the  Cottian  Alps, 
and  in  the  bloody  combat  of  mount  Seleucus  irrevoca- 
bly fixed  the  title  of  rebels  on  the  party  of  Magnen- 
tius." He  was  unable  to  bring  another  army  into  the 
field  ;  the  fidelity  of  his  guards  was  corrupted  ;  and 
when  he  appeared  in  public  to  animate  them  by  his 
exhortations,  he  was  saluted  with  an  unanimous  shout 
of  "  Long  live  the  emperor  Constantius  !  "  The  ty- 
rant, who  perceived  that  they  were  preparing  to  de- 
serve pardon  and  rewards  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  most 
obnoxious  criminal,  prevented  their  design  by  falling 
on  his  sword  : '  a  death  more  easy  and  more  honourable 
than  he  could  hope  to  obtain  from  the  hands  of  an  ene- 
my, whose  revenge  would  have  been  coloured  with  the 
specious  pretence  of  justice  and  fraternal  piety.  The 

y  Zosim.  1.  ii.  p.  133.  Victor  in  Epitome.  The  panegyrists  of 
Constantius,  with  their  usual  candour,  forget  to  mention  this  acci- 
dental defeat. 

z  Zonaras,  torn.  ii.  1.  xiii.  p.  17.  Julian,  in  several  places  of  the 
two  orations,  expatiates  on  the  clemency  of  Constantius  to  the  rebels. 

a  Zosim.  I.  ii.  p.  133.    Julian.  Orat.  i.  p.  40.  ii.  p.  74. 

b  Ammian.  xv.  6.  Zosim.  1.  ii.  p.  123.  Julian,  who  (Oral.  i.  p- 
40.)  inveighs  against  the  cruel  effects  of  the  tyrant's  despair,  men- 
tions (Orat.  i.  p.  34.)  the  oppressive  edicts  which  were  dictated  by 
his  necessities,  or  by  his  avarice.  His  subjects  were  compelled  to 
purchase  the  imperial  demesnes;  a  doubtful  and  dangerous  species 
of  property,  which,  in  rase  of  a  revolution,  might  be  imputed  to  them 
as  a  treasonable  usurpation. 

c  The  medals  of  Magnentius  celehrate  the  victories  of  the  two  Au- 
gust), and  of  the  Ca?sar.  The  Caesar  was  ano'lher  brother,  named 
Desiderius.    See  Tillemont,  Hist,  des  Empereurs,  torn.  iv.  p.  757. 

d  Julian.  Orat.  i.  p.  40.  ii.  p.  74.  with  Spanhefm,  p.  263.  His  Com- 
mentary illustrates  the  transactionsof  this  civil  war.  Mons.Selcuci 
was  a  small  place  in  the  Cottian  Alps,  a  few  miles  distant  from  Va- 
pincum,  or  Gap,  an  episcopal  city  of  Dnuphine.  Dee  D'Anville  No- 
lice  de  la  Gnule,  p.  464  ;  and  Longuerue  Description  de  la  France,  p. 
327. 

e  Zosimus,  1.  ii.  p.  134.  Liban.  Orat.  x.  p.  268,  269.  The  lalter 
most  vehemently  arraigns  this  cruel  and  selfish  policy  of  Constan- 
' '  js. 

f  Julian.  Orat.  i.  p.  40.  Zosimus.  1.  ii.  p.  134.  Socrates  I.  ii.  c. 
32.  Sozomen,  I.  iv.  c.  7.  The  younger  Victor  describes  his  death 
with  some  horrid  circumstances:  Trnnsfosso  latere,  ut  erat  vasti 
corporis,  vulnere  narihusque  et  ore  cruorem  effundens,  exspirnvit. 
If  we  can  give  credit  to  Zonaras,  the  tyrant,  before  he  expired,  had 
the  pleasure  of  murdering  with  his  own  hand9,  his  mother  and  Ids 
brother  Desiderius.  . 
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example  of  suicide  was  imitated  by  Decentius,  who 
strangled  himself  on  the  news  of  his  brother's  death. 
The  author  of  the  conspiracy,  Marcellinus,  had  long 
since  disappeared  in  the  battle  of  Mursa,s  and  the  pub- 
lic tranquillity  was  confirmed  by  the  execution  of  the 
surviving  leaders  of  a  guilty  and  unsuccessful  faction. 
A  severe  inquisition  was  extended  over  all  who,  either 
from  choice  or  from  compulsion,  had  been  involved  in 
the  cause  of  rebellion.  Paul,  sumamed  Catena,  from 
his  superior  skill  in  the  judicial  exercise  of  tyranny, 
was  sent  to  explore  the  latent  remains  of  the  conspir- 
acy in  the  remote  province  of  Britain.  The  honest 
indignation  expressed  by  Martin,  vice-praefect  of  the 
island,  was  interpreted  as  an  evidence  of  his  own  guilt ; 
and  the  governor  was  urged  to  the  necessity  of  turning 
against  his  breast  the  sword  with  which  he  had  been 
provoked  to  wound  the  imperial  minister.  The  most 
innocent  subjects  of  the  west  were  exposed  to  exile 
and  confiscation,  to  death  and  torture;  and  as  the  timid 
are  always  cruel,  the  mind  of  Constantius  was  inac- 
cessible to  mercy .h 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

Constantius  sole  emperor. — Elevation  and  death  of  Gallus. — 
Danger  and  elevation  of  Julian. — Sarmatiun  and  Persian 
•wars. —  Victories,  of  Julian  in  Gaul. 

Power  of  the  The  divided  provinces  of  the  empire 
euQuchs.  were  again  united  by  the  victory  of  Con- 
stantius ;  but  as  that  feeble  prince  was  destitute  of 
personal  merit,  either  in  peace  or  war ;  as  he  feared 
his  generals  and  distrusted  his  ministers;  the  triumph 
of  his  arms  served  only  to  establish  the  reign  of  the 
eunuchs  over  the  Roman  world.  Those  unhappy  beings, 
the  ancient  production  of  oriental  jealousy  and  despot- 
ism,* were  introduced  into  Greece  and  Rome  by  the 
contagion  of  Asiatic  luxury.b  Their  progress  was 
rapid  ;  and  the  eunuchs,  who,  in  the  time  of  Augustus, 
had  been  abhorred,  as  the  monstrous  retinue  of  an 
Egyptian  queen,c  were  gradually  admitted  into  the 
families  of  matrons,  of  senators,  and  of  the  emperors 
themselves. d  Restrained  by  the  severe  edicts  of  Do- 
mitian  and  Nerva,"  cherished  by  the  pride  of  Diocle- 
tian, reduced  to  an  humble  station  by  the  prudence  of 
Constantine,'  they  multiplied  in  the  palaces  of  his  de- 


e  Julian  (Orat.  i.  p.  58,  59.)  seems  at  a  loss  to  determine,  whether 
he  inflicted  on  himself  the  punishment  of  his  crimes,  whether  he  was 
drowned  in  the  Drave,  or  whether  lie  was  carried  hy  the  avenging 
demons  from  the  field  of  hattle  to  his  destined  place  of  eternal  tor- 
tures. 

h  Ammian.  xiv.  5.  xxi.  16. 

»  Ammianus  (I.  xiv.  c.  2.)  imputes  the  first  practice  of  castration  to 
the  cruel  ingenuity  of  Semiramis,  who  is  supposed  to  have  reigned 
above  nineteen  hundred  years  before  Christ.  The  use  of  eunuchs  is 
of  hizh  antiquity,  both  in  Asia  and  Egypt.  They  are  mentioned  in 
the  law  of  Moses.  Deuteron.  xxiii.  1.  See  Goguet,  Origines  des 
Loix,  &.c.    Part  i.  I.  i.  c.  3. 

b   Eunuchum  dixti  velle  te ; 

Quia  sols  utunlur  his  regime  

Terent.  Eunuch,  act.  i.  scene  2. 
This  play  is  translated  from  Menander.  and  the  original  must  have 
appeared  soon  after  the  eastern  conquests  of  Alexander, 
c    Miles  .  .  spadonihus 
Servire  rugosis  potest. 

Mora;.  Carm.  v.  9.  and  Dacierad  loc. 
By  the  won]  spado,  the  Romans  very  forcibly  expressed  their  ab> 
horrence  of  this  mutilated  condition.   The  Greek  appellation  of  eu- 
nuchs, which  insensibly  prevailed,  had  a  milder  sound,  and  a  more 
ambiguous  sense. 

d  We  need  only  mention  Posides,  a  freedman  and  eunuch  of  Clau- 
dius, in  w  hose  favour  the  emperor  prostituted  some  of  the  most 
honourable  rewards  of  military  valour.  See  Sueton.  in  Claudio,  c. 
28.    Posides  employed  a  part  of  l  is  wealth  in  building. 

Ut  spado  vincehal  Capitolia  nostra 
Posides.  Juvenal.  Sat.  xiv. 

e  Castrari  mnres  vetuit.  Sueton.  in  Domitian.  c.  7.  See  Dion 
Cassius,  1.  lxvii.  p.  1107.  Ixviii.  p.  1119. 

f  There  is  a  passage  in  the  Augustan  History,  p.  137;  in  which 
Lampridius,  whilst  he  praises  Alexander  Severus  and  Constantine 
for  restraining  the  tyranny  of  the  eunuchs,  deplores  the  mischiefs 
which  they  occasioned  in  other  reigns.  Hue.  accedit  quod  eunuchos 
nec  in  consiliis  nec  in  ministeriis  hahuit;  qui  soli  pi  incipes  perdunt, 
dum  eos  more  gentium  aut  recum  Persarum  volunt  vivere ;  qui  a 
populo  etiam  amicissimum  semovent ;  qui  intcrnuntii  sunt,  aliud 
quam  respondetur  referenles ;  claudentes  principem  suum.  et  agentes 
ante  omnia  nc  quid  sciat. 


generate  sons,  and  insensibly  acquired  the  knowledge, 
and  at  length  the  direction,  of  the  secret  councils  of 
Constantius.  The  aversion  and  contempt  which  man- 
kind has  so  uniformly  entertained  for  that  imperfect 
species,  appears  to  have  degraded  their  character,  and 
to  have  rendered  them  almost  as  incapable  as  they 
were  supposed  to  be,  of  conceiving  any  generous  sen- 
timent, or  of  performing  any  worthy  action,  s  But  the 
eunuchs  were  skilled  in  the  arts  of  flattery  and  in- 
trigue ;  and  they  alternately  governed  the  mind  of  Con- 
stantius by  his  fears,  his  indolence,  and  his  vanity.h 
"Whilst  he  viewed  in  a  deceitful  mirror  the  fair  appear- 
ance of  public  prosperity,  he  supinely  permitted  them 
to  intercept  the  complaints  of  the  injured  provinces,  to 
accumulate  immense  treasures  by  the  sale  of  justice 
and  of  honours;  to  disgrace  the  most  important  digni- 
ties, by  the  promotion  of  those  who  had  purchased  at 
their  hands  the  powers  of  oppression, '  and  to  gratify 
their  resentment  against  the  few  independent  spirits, 
who  arrogantly  refused  to  solicit  the  protection  of 
slaves.  Of  these  slaves  the  most  distinguished  was 
the  chamberlain  Eusehius,  who  ruled  the  monarch  and 
the  palace  with  such  absolute  sway,  that  Constantius, 
according  to  the  sarcasm  of  an  impartial  historian,  pos- 
sessed some  credit  with  this  haughty  favourite. '  By 
his  artful  suggestions,  the  emperor  was  persuaded  to 
subscribe  the  condemnation  of  the  unfortunate  Gallus, 
and  to  add  a  new  crime  to  the  long  list  of  unnatural 
murders  which  pollute  the  honour  of  the  house  of  Con- 
stantine. 

When  the  two  nephews  of  Constan-  Education  of  Gal- 
tine,  Gallus  and  Julian,  were  saved  lus  and  Julian, 
from  the  fury  of  the  soldiers,  the  former  was  about 
twelve,  and  the  latter  about  six,  years  of  age ;  and,  as 
the  eldest  was  thought  to  be  of  a  sickly  constitution, 
they  obtained  with  the  less  difficulty  a  precarious  and 
dependent  life,  from  the  affected  pity  of  Constantius, 
who  was  sensible  that  the  execution  of  these  helpless 
orphans  would  have  been  esteemed,  by  all  mankind,  an 
act  of  the  most  deliberate  cruelty.11  Different  cities  of 
Ionia  and  Bithynia  were  assigned  for  the  places  of  their 
exile  and  education ;  but,  as  soon  as  their  growing 
years  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  emperor,  he  judged 
it  more  prudent  to  secure  those  unhappy  youths  in  the 
strong  castle  of  Macellum,  near  Caesarea.  The  treat- 
ment which  they  experienced  during  a  six  years'  con- 
finement was  partly  such  as  they  could  hope  from  a 
careful  guardian,  and  partly  such  as  they  might  dread 
from  a  suspicious  tyrant.1  Their  prison  was  an  ancient 
palace,  the  residence  pf  the  kings  of  Cappadocia  ;  the 
situation  was  pleasant,  the  building  stately,  the  enclo- 
sure spacious.    They  pursued  their  studies,  and  prac- 


S  Xenophon  (Cyropiedia.  1.  viii.  p.  540.)  has  stated  the  specious 
reasons  which  engaged  Cyrus  to  intrust  his  person  to  the  guard  of 
eunuchs.  He  had  observed  in  animals,  that  although  the  practice  of 
castration  might  tame  their  ungovernable  fierceness,  it  did  not  di- 
minish their  strength  or  spirit;  and  he  persuaded  himself,  that  those 
who  were  separated  from  the  rest  of  human  kind,  would  he  more 
firmly  attached  to  the  person  of  their  benefactor.  But  a  long  expe- 
rience has  contradicted  the  judgment  of  Cyrus.  Some  particular  in- 
stances may  occur  of  eunuchs  distinguished  hy  their  fidelity,  their 
valour,  and  their  abilities ;  but  if  we  eiamine  the  general  history  of 
Persia,  India,  and  China,  we  shall  find  that  the  power  of  the  eunuchs 
has  uniformly  marked  I  he  decline  and  fill  of  every  dynasty. 

h  See  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  I.  xxi.  c.  16.  I.  xxii.  c.  4.  The 
whole  tenor  of  his  impartial  history  serves  to  justify  the  invectives 
of  Mainertinus,  of  Lihanius,  and  o»'  Julian  himself,  who  have  insulted 
the  vices  of  the  court  of  Constantius. 

i  Aurelius  Victor  censures  the  negligence  of  his  sovereign  in  choos- 
ing the  governors  of  the  provinces,  and  the  generals  of  the  army, 
and  concludes  his  history  with  a  very  hold  observation,  as  it  is  much 
more  dangerous  under  a  feeble  reign  to  attack  the  ministers  than 
the  master  himself.  "  I'ti  veruin  ahsolvam  brevi.  ut  imperatore  ipso 
clarius,  ita  apparitorum  plerisque  magis  atrox  nihil." 

j  Apud  quern  (si  vere  dici  debeat)  multum  Constantius  potuit. — 
Ammian  I.  xviii.  c.  4. 

k  Gregory  Nazianzen  (Orat.  iii.  p.  90.)  reproaches  the  apostate 
with  his  ingratitude  towards  Mark,  bishop  of  Arethusa,  who  had 
contributed  to  save  his  life;  and  we  learn,  though  from  a  less  respec— 
table  authority,  (Tillemont,  Hist,  des  Empereurs,  torn.  iv.  p.  916.) 
that  Julian  was  concealed  in  the  sanctuary  of  a  church. 

1  The  most  authentic  account  of  the  education  and  adventures  of 
Julian,  is  contained  in  the  epistle  or  manifesto  which  he  himself  ad- 
dressed to  the  senate  and  people  of  Athens.  Lihanius  (Orat.  Paren- 
talis)  on  the  side  of  the  pagans,  and  Socrates  (I.  iii.  c.  1.)  on  that  of 
Hie  christians,  have  preserved  several  interesting  circumsianccs. 
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tised  their  exercises,  under  the  tuition  of  the  most  skil- 
ful masters  ;  and  the  numerous  household  appointed 
to  attend,  or  rather  to  guard,  the  nephews  of  Constan- 
tine,  was  not  unworthy  of  the  dignity  of  their  birth, 
But  they  could  not  disguise  to  themselves  that  they 
were  deprived  of  fortune,  of  freedom,  and  of  safety ; 
secluded  from  the  society  of  all  whom  they  could  trust 
or  esteem,  and  condemned  to  pass  their  melancholy 
hours  in  the  company  of  slaves,  devoted  to  the  com- 
mands of  a  tyrant,  who  had  already  injured  them  be- 
yond the  hope  of  reconciliation.  At  length,  however, 
„  .,      ,  ,     ,  the  emergencies  of  the  state  compelled 

Gallus  declared     ,  6  ,       .  .  K 

Cajsar,        the  emperor,  or  rather  his  eunuchs,  to 
A  d.  351.      invest  Gallus,  in  the  twenty-fifth  year 

March  o.         of         a^  ^  tjt)e  q{-  QffiSar>  an(J 

to  cement  this  political  connection  by  his  marriage 
with  the  princess  Constantina.  After  a  formal  inter- 
view, in  which  the  two  princes  mutually  engaged  their 
faith  never  to  undertake  any  thing  to  the  prejudice  of 
each  other,  they  repaired  without  delay  to  their  respec- 
tive stations.  Constantius  continued  his  march  to- 
wards the  west,  and  Gallus  fixed  his  residence  at 
Antioch  ;  from  whence,  with  a  delegated  authority,  he 
administered  the  five  great  dioceses  of  the  eastern 
prefecture.™  In  this  fortunate  change,  the  new  Caesar 
was  not  unmindful  of  his  brother  Julian,11  who  obtain- 
ed the  honours  of  his  rank,  the  appearances  of  liberty, 
and  the  restitution  of  an  ample  patrimony.0 


Cruelly  anil  im- 


The  writers  the  most  indulgent  to  the 


prudence  of  Gal 
lus. 


memory  of  Gallus,  and  even  Julian  him- 
self, though  he  wished  to  cast  a  veil 
over  the  frailties  of  his  brother,  are  obliged  to  confess 
that  the  Cesar  was  incapable  of  reigning.  Transport- 
ed from  a  prison  to  a  throne,  he  possessed  neither 
genius  nor  application,  nor  docility  to  compensate  for 
the  want  of  knowledge  and  experience.  A  temper 
naturally  morose  and  violent,  instead  of  being  correct- 
ed, was  soured,  by  solitude  and  adversity  ;  the  remem- 
brance of  what  he  had  endured,  disposed  him  to  re- 
taliation rather  than  to  sympathy ;  and  the  ungoverned 
sallies  of  his  rage  were  often  fatal  to  those  who  ap- 
proached his  person,  or  were  subject  to  his  power.? 
Constantina,  his  wife,  is  described,  not  as  a  woman, 
but  as  one  of  the  infernal  furies  tormented  with  an  in- 
satiate thirst  of  human  blood.0-  Instead  of  employing 
her  influence  to  insinuate  the  mild  councils  of  prudence 
and  humanity,  she  exasperated  the  fierce  passions  of 
her  husband  ;  and  as  she  retained  the  vanity,  though 
she  had  renounced  the  gentleness,  of  her  sex,  a  pearl 
necklace  was  esteemed  an  equivalent  price  for  the  mur- 
der of  an  innocent  and  virtuous  nobleman.1.  The  cru- 
elty of  Gallus  was  sometimes  displayed  in  the  undis- 
sembled  violence  of  popular  or  military  executions : 


m  For  tlie  promotion  of  Gallus,  see  Idatius,  Zosimus,  and  the  two 
Victors.  According  to  Philostorgius,  (I.  iv.  c.  1.)  Theophiius,  an 
Arian  liishop,  was  the  witness,  and,  as  it  were,  the  guarantee,  of 
this  solemn  engagement.  He  supported  that  character  with  gene- 
rous firmness;  hut  M.  de  Tillemont  (Hist,  des  Einpereurs,  torn.  iv. 
p.  1120.)  thinks  it  very  improhahle  that  an  heretic  should  have  pos- 
sessed such  virtue. 

n  [Callus  and  Julian  were  not  the  sons  of  the  same  mother.  Gal- 
lus was  the  son  of  Galla,  the  first  wife  of  their  father  Julius  Con- 
stantius; Julian  was  the  son  of  Basilina,  whom  his  father  espoused 
in  second  marriage.  (Tillemont,  Hist,  des  Empereurs,  vie  de  Con- 
stantine,  art.  3.) — O.] 

o  Julian  was  at  first  permitted  to  pursue  his  studies  at  Constanti- 
nople, but  the  reputation  which  he  acquired  soon  excited  the  jealousy 
of  Constantius  ;  and  the  young  prince  was  advised  to  withdraw 
himself  to  the  less  conspicuous  scenes  of  Bithynia  and  Ionia. 

P  See  Julian  ad  S.P.Q..  A.  p.  271.  Jeroin.  in  Chron.  Aurelius 
Victor,  Eulropius,  x.  14.  I  shall  copy  the  words  of  Eutropius,  who 
wrote  his  abridgment  about  fifteen  years  after  the  death  of  Gallus, 
when  there  was  no  longer  any  motive  either  to  flatter  or  to  depre- 
ciate his  character  "  Mullis  incivilihtis  gestis  Gallus  Cffisar  .  .  .  vir 
natura  ferox  et  ad  tyrannidem  pronior,  si  suo  jure  imperare  licuis- 
set." 

q  Megiera  quidein  mortalis,  infiammatrix  Btevientia  assidua,  hu- 
mani  cruoris  avida.  &c.  Ammian.  Marcelling  I.  xiv.  c.  1.  The  sin- 
cerity of  Ammianus  would  not  suffer  him  lo  misrepresent  facts  or 
characters,  but  his  love  of  ambitious  ornaments  frequently  betrayed 
him  into  an  unnatural  vehemence  of  expression. 

r  His  name  was  Clemalius  of  Alexandria,  and  his  only  crime  was 
a  refusal  to  gratify  the  desires  of  his  mother  in-law  ;  who  solicited 
his  death,  because  she  had  been  disappointed  of  his  love,  Ammian. 
I.  Xiv.  c.  1. 


and  was  sometimes  disguised  by  the  abuse  of  law,  and 
the  forms  of  judicial  proceedings.  The  private  houses 
of  Antioch,  and  the  places  of  public  resort,  were  be- 
sieged by  spies  and  informers  ;  and  the  Caesar  himself, 
concealed  in  a  plebeian  habit,  very  frequently  conde- 
scended to  assume  that  odious  character.  Every  apart- 
ment of  the  palace  was  adorned  with  the  instruments 
of  death  and  torture,  and  a  general  consternation  was 
diffused  through  the  capital  of  Syria.  The  prince  of 
the  east,  as  if  he  had  been  conscious  how  much  he  had 
to  fear,  and  how  little  he  deserved  to  reign,  selected 
for  the  objects  of  his  resentment,  the  provincials  ac- 
cused of  some  imaginary  treason,  and  his  own  cour- 
tiers, whom  with  more  reason  he  suspected  of  incen- 
sing, by  their  secret  correspondence,  the  timid  and 
suspicious  mind  of  Constantius.  But  he  forgot  that 
he  was  depriving  himself  of  his  only  support,  the 
affection  of  the  people;  whilst  he  furnished  the  malice 
of  his  enemies  with  the  arms  of  truth,  and  afforded  the 
emperor  the  fairest  pretence  of  exacting  the  forfeit  of 
his  purple,  and  of  his  life.5 

As  long  as  the  civil  war  suspended  Massacre  of  the 
the  fate  of  the  Roman  world,  Constan-  imperial  ministers, 
tius  dissembled  his  knowledge  of  the  A'  D-  354' 
weak  and  cruel  administration  to  which  his  choice  had 
subjected  the  east;  and  the  discovery  of  some  assas- 
sins, secretly  despatched  to  Antioch  by  the  tyrant  of 
Gaul,  was  employed  to  convince  the  public,  that  the 
emperor  and  the  Caesar  were  united  by  the  same  inte- 
rest, and  pursued  by  the  same  enemies.'  But  when  the 
victory  was  decided  in  favour  of  Constantius,  his  de- 
pendent colleague  became  less  useful  and  less  formid- 
able. Every  circumstance  of  his  conduct  was  severely 
and  suspiciously  examined,  as  it  was  privately  re- 
solved, either  to  deprive  Gallus  of  the  purple,  or  at 
least  to  remove  him  from  the  indolent  luxury  of  Asia 
to  the  hardships  and  dangers  of  a  German  war.  The 
death  of  Theophiius,  consular  of  the  province  of  Syria, 
who  in  a  time  of  scarcity  had  been  massacred  by  the 
people  of  Antioch,  with  the  connivance,  and  almost  at 
the  instigation,  of  Gallus,  was  justly  resented,  not  only 
as  an  act  of  wanton  cruelty,  but  as  a  dangerous  insult 
on  the  supreme  majesty  of  Constantius.  Two  minis- 
ters of  illustrious  rank,  Domitian,  the  oriental  prefect, 
and  Montius,  questor  of  the  palace,  were  empowered 
by  a  special  commission  to  visit  and  reform  the  state 
of  the  east.  They  were  instructed  to  behave  towards 
Gallus  with  moderation  and  respect,  and,  by  the  gen- 
tlest arts  of  persuasion  to  engage  him  to  comply  with 
the  invitation  of  his  brother  and  colleague.  The  rash- 
ness of  the  prefect  disappointed  these  prudent  mea- 
sures, and  hastened  his  own  ruin,  as  well  as  that  of  his 
enemy.  On  his  arrival  at  Antioch,  Domitian  passed 
disdainfully  before  the  gates  of  the  palace,  and  alleging 
a  slight  pretence  of  indisposition,  continued  several 
days  in  sullen  retirement,  to  prepare  an  inflammatory 
memorial,  which  he  transmitted  to  the  imperial  court. 
Yielding  at  length  to  the  pressing  solicitations  of 
Gallus,  the  prefect  condescended  to  take  his  seat  in 
council ;  but  his  first  step  was  to  signify  a  concise  and 
haughty  mandate,  importing  that  the  Cesar  should 
immediately  repair  to  Italy,  and  threatening  that  he 
himself  would  punish  his  delay  or  hesitation,  by  sus- 
pending the  usual  allowance  of  his  household.  The 
nephew  and  daughter  of  Constantine,  who  could  ill 
brook  the  insolence  of  a  subject,  expressed  their  resent- 
ment by  instantly  delivering  Domitian  to  the  custody 
of  a  guard.  The  quarrel  still  admitted  of  some  terms 
of  accommodation.  They  were  rendered  impracticable 
by  the  imprudent  behaviour  of  Montius,  a  statesman, 

»  See  in  Ammianus  (1.  xiv.  1,  7.)  a  very  ample  detail  of  the  cru- 
elties of  Gallus.  His  brother  Julian  (p.  272.)  insinuates,  that  a  se- 
cret conspiracy  had  been  formed  against  him  ;  and  Zosimus  names 
(1.  ii.  p.  133.)  the  persons  engaged  in  it:  a  minister  of  considerable 
rank,  and  two  obscure  agents,  who  were  resolved  to  make  their  for- 
tune. 

t  Zonaras,  !.  xiii.  torn.  ii.  p.  17,  IP.  The  assassins  had  seduced  a 
great  number  of  legionaries;  but  their  designs  were  discovered  and 
revealed  by  an  old  woman  in  whose  cottage  they  lodged. 
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whose  art  and  experience  were  frequently  betrayed  by 
the  levity  of  his  disposition."  The  quaestor  reproached 
Gallus  in  haughty  language,  that  a  prince,  who  was 
scarcely  authorized  to  remove  a  municipal  magistrate, 
should  presume  to  imprison  a  praetorian  praefect;  con- 
voked a  meeting  of  the  civil  and  military  officers  ;  and 
required  them,  in  the  name  of  their  sovereign,  to  defend 
the  person  and  dignity  of  his  representatives.  By  this 
rash  declaration  of  war,  the  impatient  temper  of  Gallus 
was  provoked  to  embrace  the  most  desperate  counsels. 
He  ordered  his  guards  to  stand  to  their  arms,  assembled 
the  populace  of  Antioch,  and  recommended  to  their 
zeal  the  care  of  his  safety  and  revenge.  His  com- 
mands were  too  fatally  obeyed.  They  rudely  seized 
the  praefect  and  the  quaestor,  and  tying  their  legs  toge- 
ther with  ropes,  they  dragged  them  through  the  streets 
of  the  city,  inflicted  a  thousand  insults  and  a  thousand 
wounds  on  these  unhappy  victims,  and  at  last  precipi- 
tated their  mangled  and  lifeless  bodies  into  the  stream 
of  the  Orontes.1 

Dangerous  «itua-  After  such  a  deed,  whatever  might 
tion  of  Gallus.  have  been  the  designs  of  Gallus,  it  was 
only  in  a  field  of  battle  that  he  could  assert  his  inno- 
cence with  any  hope  of  success.  But  the  mind  of  that 
prince  was  formed  of  an  equal  mixture  of  violence  and 
weakness.  Instead  of  assuming  the  title  of  Augustus, 
instead  of  employing  in  his  defence  the  troops  and 
treasures  of  the  east,  he  suffered  himself  to  be  deceived 
by  the  affected  tranquillity  of  Constantius,  who,  leav- 
ing him  the  vain  pageantry  of  a  court,  imperceptibly 
recalled  the  veteran  legions  from  the  provinces  of  Asia. 
But  as  it  still  appeared  dangerous  to  arrest  Gallus  in 
his  capital,  the  slow  and  safer  arts  of  dissimulation 
were  practised  with  success.  The  frequent  and  press- 
ing epistles  of  Constantius  were  filled  with  professions 
of  confidence  and  friendship;  exhorting  the  Caesar  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  his  high  station,  to  relieve 
his  colleague  from  a  part  of  the  public  cares,  and  to 
assist  the  west  by  his  presence,  his  counsels,  and  his 
arms.  After  so  many  reciprocal  injuries,  Gallus  had 
reason  to  fear  and  to  distrust.  But  he  had  neglected 
the  opportunities  of  flight  and  of  resistance;  he  was 
seduced  by  the  flattering  assurance  of  the  tribune  Scu- 
dilo,  who,  under  the  semblance  of  a  rough  soldier,  dis- 
guised the  most  artful  insinuation ;  and  he  depended 
on  the  credit  of  his  wife  Constantia,  till  the  unsea- 
sonable death  of  that  princess  completed  the  ruin  in 
which  he  had  been  involved  by  her  impetuous  pas- 
sions.* 

His  disgrace  and      After  a  lo"?  dela7'  the  reluctant  Cae- 
dnath,        sar  set  forwards  on  his  journey  to  the 
A.  D.  354.      imperial  court.    From  Antioch  to  Ha- 

December.        ,  ■      ,  .    .         .  . 

dnanople,  he  traversed  the  wide  extent 
of  his  dominions  with  a  numerous  and  stately  train  ; 
and  as  he  laboured  to  conceal  his  apprehensions  from 
the  world,  and  perhaps  from  himself,  he  entertained 
the  people  of  Constantinople  with  an  exhibition  of  the 
games  of  the  circus.  The  progress  of  the  journey 
might,  however,  have  warned  him  of  the  impending 
danger.  In  all  the  principal  cities  he  was  met  by  min- 
isters of  confidence,  commissioned  to  seize  the  offices 
of  government,  to  observe  his  motions,  and  to  prevent 
the  hasty  sallies  of  his  despair.  The  persons  des- 
patched to  secure  the  provinces  which  he  left  behind, 
passed  him  with  cold  salutations,  or  affected  disdain  ; 
and  the  troops,  whose  station  lay  along  the  public  road, 


u  In  the  present  text  of  Ammianus.  we  read,  Asper,  qnidem,  sed 
ad  lenitatem  propensior  ;  which  forms  a  sentence  of  contradictory 
nonsense.  With  the  aid  of  an  old  manuscript,  Valesius  has  rectified 
the  first  of  these  corruptions,  and  we  perceive  a  ray  of  light  in  the 
substitution  of  the  word  rafer.  If  we  venture  to  change  lenitatem 
into  letitatem,  this  alteration  of  a  single  letter  will  render  the  whole 
passage  clear  and  consistent. 

x  Instead  of  being  obliged  to  collect  scattered  and  imperfect  hints 
from  various  sources,  we  now  enter  into  the  full  stream  of  the  his- 
tory of  Ammianus.  and  need  only  refer  to  the  seventh  and  ninth 
chapters  of  his  fourteenth  book.  Philostorgius.  however.  (I.  iii.c.  28.) 
though  partial  to  Gallus,  should  not  be  entirely  overlooked. 

j  She  had  preceded  her  husband  ;  but  died  of  a  fever  on  the  road, 
at  a  little  place  in  Bithynia,  called  Cctnum  Gallicanum. 


were  studiously  removed  on  his  approach,  lest  they 
might  be  tempted  to  offer  their  swords  for  the  service 
of  a  civil  war.1  After  Gallus  had  been  permitted  to 
repose  himself  a  few  days  at  Hadrianople,  he  received 
a  mandate,  expressed  in  the  most  haughty  and  abso- 
lute style,  that  his  splendid  retinue  should  halt  in  that 
city,  while  the  Caesar  himself,  with  only  ten  post-car- 
riages, should  hasten  to  the  imperial  residence  at  Mi- 
!  Ian.  In  this  rapid  journey,  the  profound  respect  which 
was  due  to  the  brother  and  colleague  of  Constantius, 
was  insensibly  changed  into  rude  familiarity;  and 
Gallus,  who  discovered  in  the  countenances  of  the  at- 
tendants that  they  already  considered  themselves  as 
his  guards,  and  might  soon  be  employed  as  his  execu- 
tioners, began  to  accuse  his  fatal  rashness,  and  to  re- 
collect, with  terror  and  remorse,  the  conduct  by  which 
he  had  provoked  his  fate.  The  dissimulation  which 
had  hitherto  been  preserved,  was  laid  aside  at  Petovio 
in  Pannonia.  He  was  conducted  to  a  palace  in  the 
suburbs,  where  the  general  Barbatio,  with  a  select 
band  of  soldiers,  who  could  neither  be  moved  by  pity, 
nor  corrupted  by  Tewards,  expected  the  arrival  of  his 
illustrious  victim.  In  the  close  of  the  evening  he  was 
arrested,  ignominiously  stripped  of  the  ensigns  of 
Caesar,  and  hurried  away  to  Pola  in  Istria,  a  seques- 
tered prison,  which  had  been  so  recently  polluted  with 
royal  blood.  The  horror  which  he  felt  was  soon  in- 
creased by  the  appearance  of  his  implacable  enemy 
the  eunuch  Eusebius,  who,  with  the  assistance  of  a 
notary  and  a  tribune,  proceeded  to  interrogate  him  con- 
cerning the  administration  of  the  east.  The  Caesar 
sunk  under  the  weight  of  shame  and  guilt,  confessed 
all  the  criminal  actions,  and  all  the  treasonable  de- 
signs, with  which  he  was  charged ;  and  by  imputing 
them  to  the  advice  of  his  wife,  exasperated  the  indig- 
nation of  Constantius,  who  reviewed  with  partial  pre- 
judice the  minutes  of  the  examination.  The  emperor 
was  easily  convinced,  that  his  own  safety  was  incom- 
patible with  the  life  of  his  cousin  :  the  sentence  of 
death  was  signed,  despatched,  and  executed ;  and  the 
nephew  of  Constantine,  with  his  hands  tied  behind  his 
back,  was  beheaded  in  prison  like  the  vilest  malefac- 
tor.1 Those  who  are  inclined  to  palliate  the  cruelties 
of  Constantius,  assert  that  he  soon  relented,  and  en- 
deavoured to  recall  the  bloody  mandate ;  but  that  the 
second  messenger,  intrusted  with  the  reprieve,  was 
detained  by  the  eunuchs,  who  dreaded  the  unforgiving 
temper  of  Gallus,  and  were  desirous  of  reuniting  to 
thdr  empire  the  wealthy  provinces  of  the  east.' 

Besides  the  reigning  emperor,  Julian  The  danger  and 
alone  survived,  of  all  the  numerous  pos-  escape  of  Julian, 
terity  of  Constantius  Chlorus.  The  misfortune  of  his 
royal  birth  involved  him  in  the  disgrace  of  Gallus. 
From  his  retirement  in  the  happy  country  of  Ionia,  he 
was  conveyed  under  a  strong  guard  to  the  court  of 
Milan  ;  where  he  languished  above  seven  months,  in 
the  continual  apprehension  of  suffering  the  same  igno- 
minious death,  which  was  daily  inflicted,  almost  before 
his  eyes,  on  the  friends  and  adherents  of  his  persecuted 
family.  His  looks,  his  gestures,  his  silence,  were 
scrutinized  with  malignant  curiosity,  and  he  was  per- 
petually assaulted  by  enemies  whom  he  had  never  of- 
fended, and  hy  arts  to  which  he  was  a  stranger.'  But 


z  The  Theha?an  legions,  which  were  then  quartered  at  Hadriano- 
ple, sent  a  deputation  to  Gallus,  with  a  lender  of  their  services. 
Ammian.  I.  Jtiv.  c.  11.  The  Notitia  (s.  6.  20,  38.  edit.  I.ahb.)  men- 
tions three  several  legions  which  bore  the  name  of  Thebsan.  The 
zeal  of  M.  de  Voltaire,  to  destroy  a  despicable,  though  celebrated 
legend,  has  tempted  him  on  the  slightest  grounds  to  deny  the  exist- 
ence of  a  Thehyan  legion  in  the  Roman  armies.  See  Oeuvres  de 
Voltaire,  torn.  xv.  p.  414.  quarto  edition. 

a  See  the  complete  narrative  of  the  journey  and  death  of  Gallus  in 
Ammianus,  I.  xiv.  c.  II.  Julian  complains  that  his  brother  was  put 
to  death  without  a  trial;  attempts  to  justify,  or  at  least  to  excuse, 
the  cruel  revenge  which  he  had  inflicted  on  his  enemies:  but  seems 
at  last  lo  acknowledge  that  he  might  justly  have  been  deprived  of 
the  purple. 

b  Philostorgius,  1.  iv.  c.  1.  Zonaras,  I.  xiii.  torn.  ii.  p.  19.  But  the 
former  was  partial  towards  an  Arian  monarch,  and  the  latter  trans- 
cribed, without  choice  or  criticism,  whatever  he  found  in  the  writ- 
ings of  the  ancients. 

c  See  Ammianus  Marcellin.  I.  xv.  t.  3,  8.   Julian  himself,  in  his 
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in  the  school  of  adversity,  Julian  insensibly  acquired 
the  virtues  of  firmness  and  discretion.  He  defended 
his  honour,  as  well  as  his  life,  against  the  insnaring 
subtilties  of  the  eunuchs,  who  endeavoured  to  extort 
some  declaration  of  his  sentiments ;  and  whilst  he 
cautiously  suppressed  his  grief  and  resentment,  he 
nobly  disdained  to  flatter  the  tyrant,  by  any  seeming 
approbation  of  his  brother's  murder.  Julian  most  de- 
voutly ascribes  his  miraculous  deliverance  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  gods,  who  riad  exempted  his  innocence 
from  the  sentence  of  destruction  pronounced  by  their 

justice  against  the  impious  house  of  Constantine.d 
As  the  most  effectual  instrument  of  their  providence, 
he  gratefully  acknowledges  the  steady  and  generous 
friendship  of  the  empress  Eusebia,'  a  woman  of  beauty 
and  merit,  who,  by  the  ascendant  which  she  had  gained 
over  the  mind  of  her  husband,  counterbalanced,  in  some 
measure,  the  powerful  conspiracy  of  the  eunuchs.  By 
the  intercession  of  his  patroness,  Julian  was  admitted 
into  the  imperial  presence  ;  he  pleaded  his  cause  with 
a  decent  freedom  ;  he  was  heard  with  favour  ;  and,  not- 
withstanding the  efforts  of  his  enemies,  who  urged  the 
danger  of  sparing  an  avenger  of  the  blood  of  Gallus, 
the  milder  sentiment  of  Eusebia  prevailed  in  the  coun- 
cil. But  the  effects  of  a  second  interview  were  dreaded 
by  the  eunuchs ;  and  Julian  was  advised  to  withdraw 
for  a  while  into  the  neighbourhood  of  Milan,  till  the 
Ho  is  sent  to  emperor  thought  proper  to  assign  the 
Athens.       city  of  Athens  for  the  place  of  his  ho- 

A.  D.  3o5.  May.  noura],ie  exiie.  As  he  had  discovered, 
from  his  earliest  youth,  a  propensity,  or  rather  passion, 
for  the  language,  the  manners,  the  learning,  and  the 
religion,  of  the  Greeks,  he  obeyed  with  pleasure  an 
order  so  agreeable  to  his  wishes.  Far  from  the  tumult 
of  arms,  and  the  treachery  of  courts,  he  spent  six 
months  amidst  the  groves  of  the  academy,  in  a  free  in- 
tercourse with  the  philosophers  of  the  age,  who  studied 
to  cultivate  the  genius,  to  encourage  the  vanity,  and  to 
inflame  the  devotion  of  their  royal  pupil.  Their  labours 
were  not  unsuccessful ;  and  Julian  inviolably  preserved 
for  Athens  that  tender  regard,  which  seldom  fails  to 
arise  in  a  liberal  mind,  from  the  recollection  of  the 
place  where  it  has  discovered  and  exercised  its  growT- 
ing  powers.  The  gentleness  and  affability  of  manners, 
which  his  temper  suggested  and  his  situation  imposed, 
insensibly  engaged  the  affections  of  the  strangers,  as 
well  as  citizens,  with  whom  he  conversed.  Some  of 
his  fellow-students  might  perhaps  examine  his  beha- 
viour with  an  eye  of  prejudice  and  aversion;  but  Ju- 
lian established,  in  the  schools  of  Athens,  a  general 
prepossession  in  favour  of  his  virtues  and  talents, 
which  was  soon  diffused  over  the  Roman  world.' 
"     ,       „,         Whilst  his  hours  were  passed  in  stu- 

Recalled  to  Milan.  .  1  ,  , 

dious  retirement,  the  empress,  resolute 
to  achieve  the  generous  design  which  she  had  under- 
taken, was  not  unmindful  of  the  care  of  his  fortune. 
The  death  of  the  late  Caesar  had  left  Constantius  in- 
vested with  the  sole  command,  and  oppressed  by  the 
accumulated  weight,  of  a  mighty  empire.    Before  the 


epistle  to  the  Athenians,  draws  a  very  lively  and  just  picture  of  his 
ov\  11  danger,  and  of  his  sentiments.  He  shows,  however,  a  tendency 
to  exasperate  his  sufferings,  hy  insinuating,  though  in  obscure  terms, 
that  they  lasted  above  a  year ;  a  period  which  cannot  be  reconciled 
with  the  trutli  of  chronology. 

d  Julian  has  worked  the  crimes  and  misfortunes  of  the  family  of 
Constantine  into  an  allegorical  fable,  which  is  happily  conceived  and 
agreeably  related.  It  forms  the  conclusion  of  the  seventh  Oration, 
from  whence  it  has  been  detached  and  translated  by  the  Abbe  de  la 
Bleterie.    Vie  de  Jovien,  torn.  ii.  p.  385—408. 

e  She  was  a  native  of  Thessalonica  in  Macedonia,  of  a  noble  fa- 
mily, and  the  daughter,  as  well  as  sister  of  consuls.  Her  marriage 
with  the  emperor  may  be  placed  in  the  year  352.  In  a  divided  age, 
the  historians  of  all  parties  agree  in  her  praises.  See  their  testimo- 
nies collet  ted  by  Tillcmont,  Hist,  des  Empereurs,  torn.  iv.  p.  750 — 
751. 

f  Libanius  and  Gregory  Nazianzen  have  exhausted  the  arts  as  well 
as  the  powers  of  their  eloquence,  to  represent  Julian  as  the  first  of 
heroes,  or  the  worst  of  tyrants.  Gregory  was  his  fellow-student  at 
Athens  ;  and  the  symptoms,  which  he  so  tragically  describes,  of  the 
future  wickedness  of  the  apostate,  amount  only  to  some  bodily  im- 
perfections, and  to  some  peculiarities  in  bis  speech  and  manner,  JJe 
protests,  however,  that  hn  then  foresaw  and  foretold  the  calamities 
of  the  church  and  state.    (Greg.  Nazianzen,  Orat.  iv.  p.  12],  122.) 
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wounds  of  civil  discord  could  be  healed,  the  provinces 
of  Gaul  were  overwhelmed  by  a  deluge  of  barbarians. 
The  Sarmatians  no  longer  respected  the  barrier  of  the 
Danube.  The  impunity  of  rapine  had  increased  the 
boldness  and  numbers  of  the  wild  Isaurians :  those 
robbers  descended  from  their  craggy  mountains  to  ra- 
vage the  adjacent  country,  and  had  even  presumed, 
though  without  success,  to  besiege  the  important  city 
of  Seleucia,  which  was  defended  by  a  garrison  of  three 
Roman  legions.  Above  all,  the  Persian  monarch, 
elated  by  victory,  again  threatened  the  peace  of  Asia, 
and  the  presence  of  the  emperor  was  indispensably 
required,  both  in  the  west  and  in  the  east.  For  the 
first  time,  Constantius  sincerely  acknowledged,  that 
his  single  strength  was  unequal  to  such  an  extent  of 
care  and  of  dominion.8  Insensible  to  the  voice  of  flat- 
tery, which  assured  him  that  his  all-powerful  virtue, 
and  celestial  fortune,  would  still  continue  to  triumph 
over  every  obstacle,  he  listened  with  complacency  to 
the  advice  of  Eusebia,  which  gratified  his  indolence, 
without  offending  his  suspicious  pride.  As  she  per- 
ceived that  the  remembrance  of  Gallus  dwelt  on  the 
emperor's  mind,  she  artfully  turned  his  attention  to  the 
opposite  characters  of  the  two  brothers,  which  from 
their  infancy  had  been  compared  to  those  of  Domitian 
and  of  Titus. h  She  accustomed  her  husband  to  con- 
sider Julian  as  a  youth  of  a  mild  unambitious  disposi- 
tion, whose  allegiance  and  gratitude  might  be  secured 
by  the  gift  of  the  purple,  and  who  was  qualified  to  fill, 
with  honour,  a  subordinate  station,  without  aspiring  to 
dispute  the  commands,  or  to  shade  the  glories,  of  his 
sovereign  and  benefactor.  After  an  obstinate  though 
secret  struggle,  the  opposition  of  the  favourite  eunuchs 
submitted  to  the  ascendency  of  the  empress;  and  it 
was  resolved  that  Julian,  after  celebrating  his  nuptials 
with  Helena,  sister  of  Constantius,  should  be  appoint- 
ed, with  the  title  of  Caesar,  to  reign  over  the  countries 
beyond  the  Alps.' 

Although  the  order  which  recalled  him  to  court  was 
probably  accompanied  by  some  intimation  of  his  ap- 
proaching greatness,  he  appeals  to  the  people  of  Athens 
to  witness  his  tears  of  undissembled  sorrow,  when  he 
was  reluctantly  torn  away  from  his  beloved  retirement.11 
He  trembled  for  his  life,  for  his  fame,  and  even  for  his 
virtue ;  and  his  sole  confidence  was  derived  from  the 
persuasion  that  Minerva  inspired  all  his  actions, 
and  that  he  was  protected  by  an  invisible  guard  of 
angels,  whom  for  that  purpose  she  had  borrowed  from 
the  sun  and  moon.  He  approached,  with  horror,  the 
palace  of  Milan;  nor  could  the  ingenuous  youth  conceal 
his  indignation,  when  he  found  himself  accosted  with 
false  and  servile  respect  by  the  assassins  of  his  family. 
Eusebia,  rejoicing  in  the  success  of  her  benevolent 
schemes,  embraced  him  with  the  tenderness  of  a  sister; 
and  endeavoured  by  the  most  soothing  caresses,  to 
dispel  his  terrors,  and  reconcile  him  to  his  fortune. 
But  the  ceremony  of  shaving  his  beard,  and  his  awk- 
ward demeanour,  when  he  first  exchanged  the  cloak 
of  a  Greek  philosopher  for  the  military  habit  of  a 
Roman  prince,  amused,  during  a  few  days,  the  levity 
of  the  imperial  court.1 

The  emperors  of  the  age  of  Constantine  no  longer 
deigned  to  consult  with  the  senate  in  the  choice  of  a. 
colleague ;  but  they  were  anxious  that  their  nomina- 


g  Succumbere  tot  necessitatihus  lamque  crebris  unum  se  quod  nun- 
qua  m  fecerat  aperte  demonstrans.  Ammian.  I.  xv.  c.  8.  He  then 
expresses,  in  their  own  words,  the  flattering  assurances  of  the  cour- 
tiers. 

h  Tanuun  a  temperatis  moribus  Juliani  differens  fratris  quantum 
inter  Vespasiani  filios  fuit,  Domitianuin  et  Titum.  Ammian.  1.  xiv. 
c.  II.  The  circumstances  and  education  of  the  two  brothers  were 
so  nearly  the  same,  as  to  afford  a  strong  example  of  the  innate  dif- 
ference of  characters. 

i  Ammianus,  1.  xv.  c.  8.    Zosimus,  1.  iii.  p.  137,  138. 

k  Julian,  ad  S.  P.  ft.  A.  p.  275,  276.  Libanius,  Orat.  x.  p.  268. 
Julian  did  not  yield  till  the  gods  had  signified  their  will  by  repeated 
visions  and  omens.    His  piety  then  forbade  him  to  resist. 

1  Julian  himself  relates  (p.  274.)  with  some  humour  the  circumstan- 
ces of  his  own  metamorphosis,  his  downcast  looks,  and  his  perplex- 
ity at  being  thus  suddenly  transported  into  a  new  world,  where  every 
object  appeared  strange  and  hostile. 
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tion  should  be  ratified  by  the  consent  of  the  army.  On 
this  solemn  occasion,  the  guards,  with  the  other  troops 
whose  stations  were  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Milan, 
appeared  under  arms ;  and  Constantius  ascended  his 
lofty  tribunal,  holding  by  the  hand  his  cousin  Julian, 
who  entered  the  same  day  into  the  twenty-fifth  year  of 
his  age.m  In  a  studied  speech,  conceived  and  delivered 
with  dignity,  the  emperor  represented  the  various 
dangers  which  threatened  the  prosperity  of  the  republic, 
the  necessity  of  naming  a  Cassar  for  the  administration 
of  the  west,  and  his  own  intention,  if  it  was  agreeable 
to  their  wishes,  of  rewarding  with  the  honours  of  the 
purple,  the  promising  virtues  of  the  nephew  of  Con- 
stantine.  The  approbation  of  the  soldiers  was  testified 
by  a  respectful  murmur;  they  gazed  on  the  manly 
countenance  of  Julian,  and  observed  with  pleasure, 
that  the  fire  which  sparkled  in  his  eyes  was  tempered 
by  a  modest  blush,  on  being  thus  exposed,  for  the  first 
time,  to  the  public  view  of  mankind.  As  soon  as  the 
ceremony  of  his  investiture  had  been  performed,  Con- 
stantius addressed  him  with  the  tone  of  authority, 
which  his  superior  age  and  station  permitted  him  to 
assume ;  and  exhorting  the  new  Oa:sar  to  deserve  by 
heroic  deeds,  that  sacred  and  immortal  name,  the  em- 
peror gave  his  colleague  the  strongest  assurances  of  a 
friendship  which  should  never  be  impaired  by  time, 
nor  interrupted  by  their  separation  into  the  most  distant 
climates.  As  soon  as  the  speech  was  ended,  the  troops, 
as  a  token  of  applause,  clashed  their  shields  against 
their  knees ; "  while  the  officers  who  surrounded  the 
tribunal  expressed,  with  decent  reserve,  their  sense  of 
the  merits  of  the  representative  of  Constantius. 
and  declared  The  two  princes  returned  to  the  pa- 
Csxjar,  lace  in  the  same  chariot ;  and  during 
A.  D.  355.  Nov.  6.  tne  s]ow  procession,  Julian  repeated  to 
himself  a  verse  of  his  favourite  Homer,  which  he  might 
equally  apply  to  his  fortune  and  to  his  fears."  Thefour- 
and-twenty  days  which  the  Cassar  spent  at  Milan  after 
his  investiture,  and  the  first  months  of  his  Gallic  reign, 
were  devoted  to  a  splendid  but  severe  captivity  ;  nor 
could  the  acquisition  of  honour  compensate  for  the  loss 
of  freedom. p  His  steps  were  watched,  his  correspon- 
dence was  intercepted ;  and  he  was  obliged,  by  pru- 
dence, to  decline  the  visits  of  his  most  intimate  friends. 
Of  his  former  domestics,  four  only  were  permitted  to 
attend  him  ;  two  pages,  his  physician,  and  his  libra- 
rian ;  the  last  of  whom  was  employed  in  the  care  of  a 
valuable  collection  of  books,  the  gift  of  the  empress, 
who  studied  the  inclinations  as  well  as  the  interest  of 
her  friend.  In  the  room  of  these  faithful  servants,  a 
household  was  formed,  such  indeed  as  became  the 
dignity  of  a  Csesar :  but  it  was  filled  with  a  crowd  of 
slaves,  destitute,  and  perhaps  incapable,  of  any  attach- 
ment for  their  new  master,  to  whom,  for  the  most  part, 
they  were  either  unknown  or  suspected.  His  want  of 
experience  might  require  the  assistance  of  a  wise 
council ;  but  the  minute  instructions  which  regulated 
the  service  of  his  table,  and  the  distribution°of  his 
hours,  were  adapted  to  a  youth  still  under  the  disci- 
pline of  his  preceptors,  rather  than  to  the  situation  of  a 
prince  intrusted  with  the  conduct  of  an  important  war. 
If  he  aspired  to  deserve  the  esteem  of  his  subjects,  he 
was  cheeked  by  the  fear  of  displeasing  his  sovereign ; 
and  even  the  fruits  of  his  marriage-bed  were  blasted°by 

m  See  Ammian.  Marcellin. I.  xv.  c.  8.  Zosimua,  I.  iii.  p.  130.  Au- 
relian  Victor.    Victor  Junior  in  Epitom.    Eutrop.  x.  14. 

n  Mililares  omnes  horrendo  fragore  scuta  gerribua  illidentes  ;  quod 
est  prosperities  indicium  plenum  ;  nam  contra  cum  haslis  clypei 
fenuntur.  ira  docuioentum  est  et  doloris.  .  .  .  Ammianus  adds, 
with  a  nice  distinction.  Eirmqueut  poliori  reverentia  servaretur,  nec 
supra  modum  laudabant  nec  infra  quam  deccbat. 

o  Ewxit  »-ofjufio(  5*»*to5  xxi  p„(x  «e»T»M.  The  word  purple 
which  Homer  had  used  as  a  vague  hut  common  epithet  for  death 
was  applied  hy  Julian  to  express,  very  aptly,  the  nature  and  object 
of  his  own  apprehensions. 

P  He  represents,  in  the  most  pathetic  terms,  (p.  277.)  the  distress 
of  his  new  situation.  The  provision  for  his  table  was,  however  so 
elegant  and  sumptuous,  that  the  young  philosopher  rejected  it  with 
disdain.  Quum  legeret  tihellum  assidue,  quern  Constantius  ut  pri 
vignuni  ad  studia  mittens  manu  sua  conscripserat,  pradicenter  dispo- 
nens  quid  in  convivio  Ca>s;.ris  impendi  deberet,  phasinnum,  et  vulvaui 
t  sumen  exigi  veluit  et  inferri.    Ammian.  Ma  reel  tin.  I.  xvi.  c.  5. 


the  jealous  artifices  of  Eusebiat  herself,  who,  on  this 
occasion  alone,  seems  to  have  been  unmindful  of  the 
tenderness  of  her  sex,  and  the  generosity  of  her  cha- 
racter. The  memory  of  his  father  and  of  his  brothers 
reminded  Julian  of  his  own  danger,  and  his  apprehen- 
sions were  increased  by  the  recent  and  unworthy  fate 
of  Sylvanus.  In  the  summer  which  Fatal  cml  of  Syl 
preceded  his  own  elevation,  that  gene-  vanus. 
ral  had  been  chosen  to  deliver  Gaul       A  . '>.  355. 

.  ,  /.lii-  i  September. 

from  the  tyranny  ol  the  barbarians  ;  but 
Sylvanus  soon  discovered  that  he  had  left  his  most 
dangerous  enemies  in  the  imperial  court.  A  dexterous 
informer,  countenanced  by  several  of  the  principal  min- 
isters, procured  from  him  some  recommendatory  let- 
ters ;  and  erasing  the  whole  of  the  contents,  except 
the  signature,  filled  up  the  vacant  parchment  with 
matters  of  high  and  treasonable  import.  By  the  in- 
dustry and  courage  of  his  friends,  the  fraud  was  how- 
ever detected,  and  in  a  great  council  of  the  civil  and 
military  officers,  held  in  the  presence  of  the  emperor 
himself,  the  innocence  of  Sylvanus  was  publicly  ac- 
knowledged. But  the  discovery  came  too  late ;  the 
report  of  the  calumny,  and  the  hasty  seizure  of  his 
estate,  had  already  provoked  the  indignant  chief  to  the 
rebellion  of  which  he  was  so  unjustly  accused.  He 
assumed  the  purple  at  his  head-quarters  of  Cologne, 
and  his  active  powers  appeared  to  menace  Italy  with 
an  invasion,  and  Milan  with  a  siege.  In  this  emer- 
gency, Ursicinus,  a  general  of  equal  rank,  regained, 
by  an  act  of  treachery,  the  favour  which  he  had  lost  by 
his  eminent  services  in  the  east.  Exasperated,  as  he 
might  speciously  allege,  by  injuries  of  a  similar  na- 
ture, he  hastened  with  a  few  followers  to  join  the 
standard,  and  to  betray  the  confidence,  of  his  too  cre- 
dulous friend.  After  a  reign  of  only  twenty-eight  days, 
Sylvanus  was  assassinated  :  the  soldiers  who,  without 
any  criminal  intention,  had  blindly  followed  the  ex- 
ample of  their  leader,  immediately  returned  to  their 
allegiance  ;  and  the  flatterers  of  Constantius  celebrated 
the  wisdom  and  felicity  of  the  monarch,  who  had  ex- 
tinguished a  civil  war  without  the  hazard  of  a  battle.' 
The  protection  of  the  Rhaetian  fron-  „ 

X  .         -  ,.    Constantius  visits 

tier,  and  the  persecution  of  the  catholic  Rome, 
church,  detained  Constantius  in  Italy  A.  D.  357. 
above  eighteen  months  after  the  depar-  "  pri 
ture  of  Julian.  Before  the  emperor  returned  into  the 
east,  he  indulged  his  pride  and  curiosity  in  a  visit  to 
the  ancient  capital.*  He  proceeded  from  Milan  to 
Rome  along  the  jEmilian  and  Flaminian  ways  ;  and  as 
soon  as  he  approached  within  forty  miles  of  the  city, 
the  march  of  a  prince  who  had  never  vanquished  a 
foreign  enemy,  assumed  the  appearance  of  a  triumphal 
procession.  His  splendid  train  was  composed  of  all 
the  ministers  of  luxury ;  but  in  a  time  of  profound  peace, 
he  was  encompassed  by  the  glittering  arms  of  the  nu- 
merous squadrons  of  his  guards  and  cuirassiers.  Their 
streaming  banners  of  silk,  embossed  with  gold,  and 
shaped  in  the  form  of  dragons,  waved  round  the  person 
of  the  emperor.  Constantius  sat  alone  in  a  lofty  car 
resplendent  with  gold  and  precious  gems ;  and,  except 
when  he  bowed  his  head  to  pass  under  the  gates  of  the 
cities,  he  affected  a  stately  demeanour  of  inflexible,  and, 
as  it  might  seem,  of  insensible  gravity.    The  severe 

q  If  we  recollect  that  Consinntine,  the  father  of  Helena,  died  above 
eighteen  years  before  in  a  mature  old  age,  it  will  apppar  probable, 
thai  the  daughter,  though  a  virgin,  could  not  be  very  young  at  the 
time  of  her  marriage.  She  was  soon  afterwards  delivered  of  a  son, 
who  died  immediately,  quod  obstetrix  corrupts  mcrcede,  inox  na- 
tum  pra'Secto  plusquam  convenerat  umhiliro  necavit.  She  acrompa- 
nied  the  emperor  and  empress  in  their  journey  to  Rome,  and  the  lat- 
ter, qua'situm  vencnum  bibere  per  fraudem  illexit,  ut  quotiesrutnque 
concepisset,  immnturum  abjiceret  partum.  Ammian.  1.  xvi.  c.  10. 
Our  physicians  will  determine  whether  there  exists  such  a  poison. 
For  my  own  part.  I  am  inclined  to  hope  that  the  public  malignity 
imputed  the  effects  of  accident  as  the  guilt  of  Euseliia. 

r  Ammianus  (xv.  5.)  was  perfectly  well  informed  of  the  conduct 
and  fate  of  Sylvanus.  He  himself  was  one  of  the  few  followers  who 
attended  Ursicinus  in  his  dangerous  enterprise. 

s  For  the  particulars  of  the  visit  of  Constantius  to  Rome,  pee  Am- 
miantis,  1.  xvi.  c.  10.  We  have  only  to  arid  that  Theinistins  was 
appointed  deputy  from  Constantinople,  and  that  he  composed  his 
fourth  oration  for  this  ceremony. 
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discipline  of  the  Persian  youth  had  been  introduced  by 
the  eunuchs  into  the  imperial  palace ;  and  such  were 
the  habits  of  patience  which  they  had  inculcated,  that 
during  a  slow  and  sultry  march,  he  was  never  seen  to 
move  his  hand  towards  his  face,  or  to  turn  his  eyes 
either  to  the  right  or  to  the  left.  He  was  received  by 
the  magistrates  and  senate  of  Rome  ;  and  the  emperor 
surveyed,  with  attention,  the  civil  honours  of  the  re- 
public, and  the  consular  images  of  the  noble  families. 
The  streets  were  lined  with  an  innumerable  multitude. 
Their  repeated  acclamations  expressed  their  joy  at 
beholding,  after  an  absence  of  thirty-two  years,  the 
sacred  person  of  their  sovereign;  and  Constantius 
himself  expressed,  with  some  pleasantry,  his  affected 
surprise  that  the  human  race  should  thus  suddenly  be 
collected  on  the  same  spot.  The  son  of  Constantine 
was  lodged  in  the  ancient  palace  of  Augustus;  he  pre- 
sided in  the  senate,  harangued  the  people  from  the 
tribunal  which  Cicero  had  so  often  ascended,  assisted 
with  unusual  courtesy  at  the  games  of  the  circus,  and 
accepted  the  crowns  of  gold,  as  well  as  the  panegyrics 
which  had  been  prepared  for  the  ceremony  by  the  de- 
puties of  the  principal  cities.  His  short  visit  of  thirty 
days  was  employed  in  viewing  the  monuments  of  art 
and  power,  which  were  scattered  over  the  seven  hills 
and  the  interjacent  valleys.  He  admired  the  awful 
majesty  of  the  capitol,  the  vast  extent  of  the  baths  of 
Caracalla  and  Diocletian,  the  severe  simplicity  of  the 
pantheon,  the  massy  greatness  of  the  amphitheatre  of 
Titus,  the  elegant  architecture  of  the  theatre  of  Pom- 
pey  and  the  temple  of  Peace,  and,  above  all,  the  stately 
structure  of  the  forum  and  column  of  Trajan  ;  acknow- 
ledging that  the  voice  of  fame,  so  prone  to  invent  and 
to  magnify,  had  made  an  inadequate  report  of  the  me- 
tropolis of  the  world.  The  traveller,  who  has  contem- 
plated the  ruins  of  ancient  Rome,  may  conceive  some 
imperfect  idea  of  the  sentiments  which  they  must  have 
inspired  when  they  reared  their  heads  in  the  splendour 
of  unsullied  beauty. 

,  ,.  ,       The  satisfaction  which  Constantius 

A  new  obelisk.    ,     ,  •      i  r         .1  ■     •  7 

had  received  from  this  journey  excited 
him  to  the  generous  emulation  of  bestowing  on  the 
Romans  some  memorial  of  his  own  gratitude  and  mu- 
nificence. His  first  idea  was  to  imitate  the  equestrian 
and  colossal  statue  which  he  had  seen  in  the  forum  of 
Trajan;  but  when  he  had  maturely  weighed  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  execution,'  he  chose  rather  to  embellish 
the  capital  by  the  gift  of  an  Egyptian  obelisk.  In  a 
remote  but  polished  age,  which  seems  to  have  preceded 
the  invention  of  alphabetical  writing,  a  great  number 
of  these  obelisks  had  been  erected,  in  the  cities  of 
Thebes  and  Heliopolis,  by  the  ancient  sovereigns  of 
Egypt,  in  a  just  confidence  that  the  simplicity  of  their 
form,  and  the  hardness  of  their  substance,  would  resist 
the  injuries  of  time  and  violence."  Several  of  these 
extraordinary  columns  had  been  transported  to  Rome 
by  Augustus  and  his  successors,  as  the  most  durahle 
monuments  of  their  power  and  victory ; 1  but  there  re- 
mained one  obelisk,  which,  from  its  size  or  sanctity, 
escaped  for  a  long  time  the  rapacious  vanity  of  the 
conquerors.  It  was  designed  by  Constantine  to  adorn 
his  new  city  ;  *  and,  after  being  removed  by  his  order 


t  Hormisdas,a  fugitive  prince  of  Persia,  observed  to  the  emperor, 
that  if  he  made  such  a  horse,  he  must  think  of  preparing  a  similar 
6table  (the  forum  of  Trajan.)  Another  saying  of  Hormisdas  is  re- 
corded, "that  one  thing  only  had  displeased  htm,  to  find  that  men 
died  at  Rome  as  well  as  elsewhere."  If  we  adopt  this  readingof  the 
text  of  Ammianus  (displiruisse  instead  of  plactiisse,)  we  may  con- 
sider it  as  a  reproof  of  Roman  vanity.  The  contrary  sense  would 
be  that  of  a  misanthrope. 

u  When  Gel  manicus  visited  the  ancient  monuments  of  Thebes,  the 
eldest  of  the  priests  explained  to  him  the  meaning  of  these  hiero- 
glyphics. Tacit.  Annal.  ii.  c.  60.  Bui  it  seems  prohahie,  that  before 
the  useful  invention  of  an  alphabet,  these  natural  or  arbitrary  signs 
were  the  common  characters  of  the  Egyptian  nation.  See  Warbur- 
ton's  Divine  Legation  of  Moses,  vol.  iii.  p.  09 — 243. 

i  See  Plin.  Hist.  Natur.  I.  xxxvi.  c.  14,  15. 

y  Ammian.  Marcellin.  1.  xvii.  c.  4.  He  gives  us  a  Greek  interpre- 
tation of  the  hieroglyphics,  and  his  commentator  Linden  brogius  adds 
a  I.:. tin  inscription,  which,  in  twenty  verses  of  the  age  of  Constan- 
tius, contains  a  short  history  of  the  obelisk. 


from  the  pedestal  where  it  stood  before  the  temple  of 
the  Sun  at  Heliopolis,  was  floated  down  the  Nile  to 
Alexandria.  The  death  of  Constantine  suspended  the 
execution  of  his  purpose,  and  this  obelisk  was  destined 
by  his  son  to  the  ancient  capita]  of  the  empire.  A  ves- 
sel of  uncommon  strength  and  capaciousness  was  pro- 
vided to  convey  this  enormous  weight  of  granite,  at 
least  a  hundred  and  fifteen  feet  in  length,  from  the 
banks  of  the  Nile  to  those  of  the  Tyber.  The  obelisk 
of  Constantius  was  landed  about  three  miles  from  the 
city,  and  elevated,  by  the  efforts  of  art  and  labour,  in 
the  great  circus  of  Rome.2 

The  departure  of  Constantius  from  The  Qua(iia„  ann> 
Rome  was  hastened  by  the  alarming  in-  Sarmatian  war, 
telligence  of  the  distress  and  danger  of  A-  35~~~  359- 
the  Illyrian  provinces.  The  distractions  of  civil  war, 
and  the  irreparable  loss  which  the  legions  had  sustain- 
ed in  the  battle  of  Mursa,  exposed  those  countries,  al- 
most without  defence,  to  the  light  cavalry  of  the  bar- 
barians;  and  particularly  to  the  inroads  of  the  Quadi, 
a  fierce  and  powerful  nation,  who  seem  to  have  ex- 
changed the  institutions  of  Germany  for  the  arms  and 
military  arts  of  their  Sarmatian  allies.1  The  garrisons 
of  the  frontier  were  insufficient  to  check  their  progress ; 
and  the  indolent  monarch  wras  at  length  compelled  to 
assemble,  from  the  extremities  of  his  dominions,  the 
flower  of  the  Palatine  troops,  to  take  the  field  in  per- 
son, and  to  employ  a  whole  campaign,  with  the  pre- 
ceding autumn  and  ensuing  spring,  in  the  serious  pro- 
secution of  the  war.  The  emperor  passed  the  Danube 
on  a  bridge  of  boats,  cut  in  pieces  all  that  encountered 
his  march,  penetrated  into  the  heart  of  the  country  of 
the  Quadi,  and  severely  retaliated  the  calamities  which 
they  had  inflicted  on  the  Roman  province.  The  dis- 
mayed barbarians  were  soon  reduced  to  sue  for  peace  ; 
they  offered  the  restitution  of  his  captive  subjects  as  an 
atonement  for  the  past,  and  the  noblest  hostages  as  a 
pledge  for  their  future  conduct.  The  generous  cour- 
tesy which  was  shown  to  the  first  among  their  chief- 
tains who  implored  the  clemency  of  Constantius,  en- 
couraged the  more  timid,  or  the  more  obstinate,  to 
imitate  their  example ;  and  the  imperial  camp  was 
crowded  with  the  princes  and  ambassadors  of  the  most 
distant  tribes,  who  occupied  the  plains  of  the  Lesser 
Poland,  and  who  might  have  deemed  themselves  se- 
cure behind  the  lofty  ridge  of  the  Carpathian  moun- 
tains. While  Constantius  gave  laws  to  the  barbarians 
beyond  the  Danube,  he  distinguished,  with  specious 
compassion,  the  Sarmatian  exiles,  who  had  been  ex- 
pelled from  their  native  country  by  the  rebellion  of 
their  slaves,  and  who  formed  a  very  powerful  acces- 
sion to  the  power  of  the  Quadi.  The  emperor,  em- 
bracing a  generous  but  artful  system  of  policy,  released 
the  Sarmatians  from  the  bands  of  this  humiliating  de- 
pendence, and  restored  them,  by  a  separate  treaty,  to 
the  dignity  of  a  nation  united  under  the  government 
of  a  king,  the  friend  and  ally  of  the  republic.  He  de- 
clared his  resolution  of  asserting  the  justice  of  their 
cause,  and  of  securing  the  peace  of  the  provinces  by 
the  extirpation,  or  at  least  the  banishment,  of  the  Limi- 
gantes,  whose  manners  were  still  infected  with  the 
vices  of  their  servile  origin.  The  execution  of  this 
design  was  attended  with  more  difficulty  than  glory. 
The  territory  of  the  Limigantes  was  protected  against 
the  Romans  by  the  Danube,  against  the  hostile  barba- 
rians by  the  Teyss.  The  marshy  lands,  which  lay  be- 
tween those  rivers,  and  were  often  covered  by  their 
inundations,  formed  an  intricate  wilderness,  pervious 
only  to  the  inhabitants,  who  were  acquainted  with  its 
secret  paths,  and  inaccessible  fortresses.    On  the  ap- 

z  See  Ponnt.  Roma  Antiqua,  I.  iii.  c.  14.  I.  iv.  c.  12.  and  the  learned 
though  confused  Dissertation  of  Bargains  on  Obelisks,  inserted  in  the 
fourth  volumcof  Grn-vius's  Roman  Antiquities,  p.  J897 — ]9:tfi.  This 
Dissertation  is  dedicated  to  Pope  Sixtus  V.  who  erected  the  obelisk  of 
Constantius  in  the  square  before  the  patriarchal  church  of  St.  John 
Lateran. 

a  The  events  of  this  Quadian  and  Sarmatian  war  are  related  by 
Ammianus,  xvi.  10.  xvii.  12,  J3.  xii.  11. 
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proach  of  Constantius,  the  Limigantes  tried  the  effi- 
cacy of  prayers,  of  fraud,  and  of  arms  ;  hut  he  sternly 
rejected  their  supplications,  defeated  their  rude  strata- 
gems, and  repelled  with  skill  and  firmness  the  efforts 
of  their  irregular  valour.  One  of  their  most  warlike 
tribes,  established  in  a  small  island  towards  the  con- 
flux of  the  Teyss  and  the  Danube,  consented  to  pass 
the  river  with  the  intention  of  surprising  the  emperor 
during  the  security  of  an  amicable  conference.  They 
soon  became  the  victims  of  the  perfidy  which  they  me- 
ditated. Encompassed  on  every  side,  trampled  down 
by  the  cavalry,  slaughtered  by  the  swords  of  the  le- 
gions, they  disdained  to  ask  for  mercy ;  and  with  an 
undaunted  countenance  still  grasped  their  weapons  in 
the  agonies  of  death.  After  this  victory  a  considerable 
body  of  Romans  was  landed  on  the  opposite  banks  of 
the  Danube;  the  Tai  false,  a  Gothic  tribe  engaged  in  the 
service  of  the  empire,  invaded  the  Limigantes  on  the 
side  of  the  Teyss  ;  and  their  former  masters,  the  free 
Sarmatians,  animated  by  hope  and  revenge,  penetrated 
through  the  hilly  country  into  the  heart  of  their  ancient 
possessions.  A  general  conflagration  revealed  the  huts 
of  the  barbarians,  which  were  seated  in  the  depth  of 
the  wilderness  ;  and  the  soldier  fought  with  confidence 
on  marshy  ground,  which  it  was  dangerous  for  him  to 
tread.  In  this  extremity  the  bravest  of  the  Limigantes 
were  resolved  to  die  in  arms,  rather  than  to  yield  :  but 
the  milder  sentiment,  enforced  by  the  authority  of  their 
elders,  at  length  prevailed  ;  and  the  suppliant  crowd, 
followed  by  their  wives  and  children,  repaired  to  the 
imperial  camp,  to  learn  their  fate  from  the  mouth  of  the 
conqueror.  After  celebrating  his  own  clemency,  which 
was  still  inclined  to  pardon  their  repeated  crimes,  and 
to  spare  the  remnant  of  a  guilty  nation,  Constantius 
assigned  for  the  place  of  their  exile  a  remote  country, 
where  they  might  enjoy  a  safe  and  honourable  repose. 
The  Limigantes  obeyed  with  reluctance ;  but  before 
they  could  reach,  at  least  before  they  could  occupy, 
their  destined  habitations,  they  returned  to  the  banks 
of  the  Danube,  exaggerating  the  hardships  of  their 
situation,  and  requesting,  with  fervent  professions  of 
fidelity,  that  the  emperor  would  grant  them  an  un- 
disturbed settlement  within  the  limits  of  the  Roman 
provinces.  Instead  of  consulting  his  own  experience 
of  their  incurable  perfidy,  Constantius  listened  to  his 
flatterers,  who  were  ready  to  represent  the  honour  and 
advantage  of  accepting  a  colony  of  soldiers,  at  a  time 
when  it  was  much  easier  to  obtain  the  pecuniary  con- 
tributions than  the  military  service  of  the  subjects  of 
the  empire.  The  Limigantes  were  permitted  to  pass 
the  Danube ;  and  the  emperor  gave  audience  to  the 
multitude  in  a  large  plain  near  the  modern  city  of  Buda. 
They  surrounded  the  tribunal,  and  seemed  to  hear  with 
respect  an  oration  full  of  mildness  and  dignity ;  when 
one  of  the  barbarians,  casting  his  shoe  into  the  air,  ex- 
claimed with  a  loud  voice,  Marha!  Marha!  a  word  of 
defiance,  which  was  received  as  the  signal  of  the  tu- 
mult. They  rushed  with  fury  to  seize  "the  person  of 
the  emperor ;  his  royal  throne  and  golden  couch  were 
pillaged  by  these  rude  hands  ;  but  the  faithful  defence 
of  his  guards,  who  died  at  his  feet,  allowed  him  a 
moment  to  mount  a  fleet  horse,  and  to  escape  from  the 
confusion.  The  disgrace  which  had  been  incurred  by 
a  treacherous  surprise  was  soon  retrieved  by  the  num- 
bers and  discipline  of  the  Romans ;  and  the  combat 
was  only  terminated  by  the  extinction  of  the  name  and 
nation  of  the  Limigantes.  The  free  Sarmatians  were 
reinstated  in  the  possession  of  their  ancient  seats;  and 
although  Constantius  distrusted  the  levity  of  their 
character,  he  entertained  some  hopes  that  a  sense  of 
gratitude  might  influence  their  future  conduct.  He 
had  remarked  the  lofty  stature  and  obsequious  de- 
meanour of  Zizais,  one  of  the  noblest  of  their  chiefs. 
He  conferred  on  him  the  title  of  king;  and  Zizais 
proved  that  he  was  not  unworthy  to  reign,  by  a  sin- 
cere and  lasting  attachment  to  the  interests  of  his  ben- 
efactor, who,  after  this  splendid  success,  received  the 


name  of  Sarmalicus  from  the  acclamations  of  his  vic- 
torious army.b 

While  the  Roman  emperor  and  the  Thc  persjan 
Persian  monarch,  at  the  distance  of  three  negotiation, 
thousand  miles,  defended  their  extreme  A.D.  358. 
limits  against  the  barbarians  of  the  Danube  and  of  the 
Oxus,  their  intermediate  frontier  experienced  the  vicis- 
situdes of  a  languid  war,  and  a  precarious  truce.  Two 
of  the  eastern  ministers  of  Constantius,  the  praetorian 
prefect  Musonian,  whose  abilities  were  disgraced  by 
the  want  of  truth  and  integrity,  and  Cassian,  duke  of 
Mesopotamia,  a  hardy  and  veteran  soldier,  opened  a 
secret  negotiation  with  the  satrap  Tamsapor.1  These 
overtures  of  peace,  translated  into  the  servile  and  flat- 
tering language  of  Asia,  were  transmitted  to  the  camp 
of  the  great  king ;  who  resolved  to  signify,  by  an  am- 
bassador, the  terms  which  he  was  inclined  to  grant  to 
the  suppliant  Romans.  Narses,  whom  he  invested  with 
that  character,  was  honourably  received  in  his  passage 
through  Antioch  and  Constantinople  :  he  reached  Sir- 
mium  after  a  long  journey,  and,  at  his  first  audience, 
respectfully  unfolded  the  silken  veil  which  covered  the 
haughty  epistle  of  his  sovereign.  Sapor,  king  of 
kings,  and  brother  of  the  Sun  and  Moon,  (such  were 
the  lofty  titles  affected  by  oriental  vanity,)  expressed 
his  satisfaction  that  his  brother,  Constantius  Caesar, 
had  been  taught  wisdom  by  adversity.  As  the  lawful 
successor  of  Darius  Hystaspes,  Sapor  asserted,  that 
the  river  Strymon,  in  Macedonia,  was  the  true  and  an- 
cient boundary  of  his  empire ;  declaring,  however,  that 
as  an  evidence  of  his  moderation,  he  would  content 
himself  with  the  provinces  of  Armenia  and  Mesopota- 
mia, which  had  been  fraudulently  extorted  from  his 
ancestors.  He  alleged,  that,  without  the  restitution 
of  these  disputed  countries,  it  was  impossible  to  es- 
tablish any  treaty  on  a  solid  and  permanent  basis ;  and 
he  arrogantly  threatened,  that  if  his  ambassador  return- 
ed in  vain,  he  was  prepared  to  take  the  field  in  the 
spring,  and  to  support  the  justice  of  his  cause  by  the 
strength  of  his  invincible  arms.  Narses,  who  was 
endowed  with  the  most  polite  and  amiable  manners, 
endeavoured,  as  far  as  was  consistent  with  his  duty, 
to  soften  the  harshness  of  the  message.4  Both  the 
style  and  substance  were  maturely  weighed  in  the  im- 
perial council,  and  he  was  dismissed  with  the  follow- 
ing answer  :  "  Constantius  had  a  right  to  disclaim  the 
officiousness  of  his  ministers,  who  had  acted  without 
any  specific  orders  from  the  throne :  he  was  not,  how- 
ever, averse  to  an  equal  and  honourable  treaty;  but  it 
was  highly  indecent,  as  well  as  absurd,  to  propose  to 
the  sole  and  victorious  emperor  of  the  Roman  world, 
the  same  conditions  of  peace  which  he  had  indignantly 
rejected  at  the  time  when  his  power  was  contracted 
within  the  narrow  limits  of  the  east :  the  chance  of 
arms  was  uncertain  ;  and  Sapor  should  recollect,  that 
if  the  Romans  had  sometimes  been  vanquished  in  bat- 
tle, they  had  almost  always  been  successful  in  the 
event  of  the  war."  A  few  days  after  the  departure  of 
Narses,  three  ambassadors  were  sent  to  the  court  of 
Sapor,  who  was  already  returned  from  the  Scythian 
expedition  to  his  ordinary  residence  in  Ctesiphon. 
A  count,  a  notary,  and  a  sophist,  had  been  selected 
for  this  important  commission;  and  Constantius,  who 
was  secretly  anxious  for  the  conclusion  of  the  peace, 
entertained  some  hopes  that  the  dignity  of  the  first 
of  these  ministers,  the  dexterity  of  the  second,  and 
the  rhetoric  of  the  third,1  would  persuade  the  Persian 


b  Genti  Sarmatarum  maenodecori  confidens  apud  eos  regem  dedil. 
Aurelius  Victor.  In  a  pompous  oration  pronounced  hy  Constantius 
himself,  he  expatiates  on  his  own  exploits  with  mucli  vanity,  and 
some  truth. 

c  Ammian.  xvi.  9. 

d  Ammianus  (xvii.  5.)  transcribes  the  hauehty  letter.  Themiftius 
(Oral.  iv.  p.  57.  edit.  Petav.)  takes  notice  of  the  silken  coverine  Ida- 
tius  and  Zonaras  mention  the  journey  of  the  ambassador ;  and  Peter 
the  Patrician  (in  Excerpt.  Legat.  p.  2t*.)  has  informed  us  of  his  con- 
ciliating behaviour. 

e  Ammianus,  xvii.  5.  and  Valesius  ad  loc.  The  sophist,  or  phi'o- 
sopher,  (in  that  age  these  words  were  almost  synonymous,)  wa» 
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monarch  to  abate  the  rigour  of  his  demands.  But 
the  progress  of  their  negotiation  was  opposed  and  de- 
feated by  the  hostile  arts  of  Antoninus/ a  Roman  sub- 
ject of  Syria,  who  had  fled  from  oppression,  and  was 
admitted  into  the  counsels  of  Sapor,  and  even  to  the 
royal  table,  where,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  Per- 
sians, the  most  important  business  was  frequently  dis- 
cussed, s  The  dexterous  fugitive  promoted  his  interest 
by  the  same  conduct  which  gratified  his  revenge.  He 
incessantly  urged  the  ambition  of  his  new  master,  to 
embrace  the  favourable  opportunity  when  the  bravest 
of  the  Palatine  troops  were  employed  with  the  emperor 
in  a  distant  war  on  the  Danube.  He  pressed  Sapor  to 
invade  the  exhausted  and  defenceless  provinces  of  the 
east,  with  the  numerous  armies  of  Persia,  now  fortified 
by  the  alliance  and  accession  of  the  fiercest  barbarians. 
The  ambassadors  of  Rome  retired  without  success,  and 
a  second  embassy,  of  a  still  more  honourable  rank,  was 
detained  in  strict  confinement,  and  threatened  either 
with  death  or  exile. 

Invasion  of  Meso-  The  military  historian,11  who  was  him- 
potamia  by  Sapor,  self  despatched  to  observe  the  army  of 
A.  D.  359.  tne  persians,  as  they  were  preparing 
to  construct  a  bridge  of  boats  over  the  Tigris,  beheld 
from  an  eminence  the  plain  of  Assyria,  as  far  as  the 
edge  of  the  horizon,  covered  with  men,  with  horses, 
and  with  arms.  Sapor  appeared  in  the  front,  conspicu- 
ous by  the  splendour  of  his  purple.  On  his  left  hand, 
the  place  of  honour  among  the  orientals,  Grumbates, 
king  of  the  Chionites,  displayed  the  stern  countenance 
of  an  aged  and  renowned  warrior.  The  monarch  had 
reserved  a  similar  place  on  his  right  hand  for  the  king 
of  the  Albanians,  who  led  his  independent  tribes  from 
the  shores  of  the  Caspian.  The  satraps  and  generals 
were  distributed  according  to  their  several  ranks,  and 
the  whole  army,  besides  the  numerous  train  of  oriental 
luxury,  consisted  of  more  than  one  hundred  thousand 
effective  men,  inured  to  fatigue,  and  selected  from  the 
bravest  nations  of  Asia.  The  Roman  deserter,  who  in 
some  measure  guided  the  councils  of  Sapor,  had  pru- 
dently advised,  that,  instead  of  wasting  the  summer  in 
tedious  and  difficult  sieges,  he  should  march  directly 
to  the  Euphrates,  and  press  forwards  without  delay  to 
seize  the  feeble  and  wealthy  metropolis  of  Syria.  But 
the  Persians  were  no  sooner  advanced  into  the  plains  of 
Mesopotamia,  than  they  discovered  that  every  precau- 
tion had  been  used  which  could  retard  their  progress, 
or  defeat  their  design.  The  inhabitants,  with  their  cat- 
tle, were  secured  in  places  of  strength,  the  green  forage 
throughout  the  country  was  set  on  fire,  the  fords  of  the 
river  were  fortified  by  sharp  stakes  ;  military  engines 
were  planted  on  the  opposite  banks,  and  a  seasonable 
swell  of  the  waters  of  the  Euphrates  deterred  the  bar- 
barians from  attempting  the  ordinary  passage  of  the 
bridge  of  Thapsacus.  Their  skilful  guide,  changing 
his  plan  of  operations,  then  conducted  the  army  by  a 
longer  circuit,  but  through  a  fertile  territory,  towards 
the  head  of  the  Euphrates,  where  the  infant  river  is 
reduced  to  a  shallow  and  accessible  stream.  Sapor 
overlooked,  with  prudent  disdain,  the  strength  of  Nisi- 
bis;  but  as  he  passed  under  the  walls  of  Amida,  he 
resolved  to  try  whether  the  majesty  of  his  presence 
would  not  awe  the  garrison  into  immediate  submission. 
The  sacrilegious  insult  of  a  random  dart,  which  glanced 
against  the  royal  tiara,  convinced  him  of  his  error ;  and 


Eustathius  the  Cappadocian,  the  disciple  of  Jamblicbus,  and  the 
friend  of  St.  Basil.  Eunapius  (in  Vit.  <Edesii,  p.  44—47.)  fondly  at- 
tributes to  this  philosophic  ambassador  the  glory  of  enchanting  the 
barbarian  king  by  the  persuasive  charms  of  reason  and  eloquence. 
See  Tillemont,  Hist,  des  Empereurs,  torn.  iv.  p.  828,  1132. 

f  Amtnian.  xviii.  5,  C.  8.  The  decent  and  respectful  behaviour  of 
Antoninus  towards  the  Roman  general,  sets  him  in  a  very  interest- 
ing light;  and  Ammianus  himself  speaks  of  the  traitor  with  some 
compassion  and  esteem. 

g  This  circumstance,  as  it  is  noticed  hy  Ammianus,  serves  to  prove 
the  veracity  of  Herodotus,  (I.  i.  c.  133.)  and  the  permanency  of  the 
Persian  manners.  In  every  age  the  Persians  have  been  addicted  to 
intemperance,  and  the  wines  of  Shiraz  have  triumphed  over  the  law 
of  Mahomet.  Brisson  de  Regno  Pers.  1.  ii.  p.  462 — 472.  and  Chardin, 
Voyages  en  Perse,  loin.  iii.  p.  90. 

h  Ainmian.l.  xviii.  6 — 8,  TO. 


the  indignant  monarch  listened  with  impatience  to  the 
advice  of  his  ministers,  who  conjured  him  not  to  sacri- 
fice the  success  of  his  ambition  to  the  gratification  of 
his  resentment.  The  following  day  Grumbates  ad- 
vanced towards  the  gates  with  a  select  body  of  troops, 
and  required  the  instant  surrender  of  the  city,  as  the 
only  atonement  which  could  be  accepted  for  such  an 
act  of  rashness  and  insolence.  His  proposals  were 
answered  by  a  general  discharge,  and  his  only  son,  a 
beautiful  and  valiant  youth,  was  pierced  through  the 
heart  by  a  javelin,  shot  from  one  of  the  balistaj.  The 
funeral  of  the  prince  of  the  Chionites  was  celebrated 
according  to  the  rites  of  his  country;  and  the  grief  of 
his  aged  father  was  alleviated  by  the  solemn  promise 
of  Sapor,  that  the  guilty  city  of  Amida  should  serve 
as  a  funeral  pile  to  expiate  the  death,  and  to  perpetuate 
the  memory,  of  his  son. 

The  ancient  city  of  Amid  or  Amida,'  ~.      <- .  • , 

,  .  ,  7.  J  .  ■     •  i    Siege  of  Amida. 

which  sometimes  assumes  the  provincial 
appellation  of  Diarbekir,k  is  advantageously  situate  in 
a  fertile  plain,  watered  by  the  natural  and  artificial 
channels  of  the  Tigris,  of  which  the  least  inconsider- 
able stream  bends  in  a  semicircular  form  round  the 
eastern  part  of  the  city.  The  emperor  Constantius 
had  recently  conferred  on  Amida  the  honour  of  his  own 
name,  and  the  additional  fortifications  of  strong  walls 
and  lofty  towers.  It  was  provided  with  an  arsenal  of 
military  engines,  and  the  ordinary  garrison  had  been  re- 
inforced to  the  amount  of  seven  legions,  when  the  place 
was  invested  by  the  arms  of  Sapor.1  His  first  and  most 
sanguine  hopes  depended  on  the  success  of  a  general 
assault.  To  the  several  nations  which  followed  his 
standard  their  respective  posts  were  assigned ;  the  south 
to  the  Vertae  ;  the  north  to  the  Albanians  ;  the  east  to 
the  Chionites,  inflamed  with  ofrief  and  indignation  ;  the 
west  to  the  Segestans,  the  bravest  of  his  warriors,  who 
covered  their  front  with  a  formidable  line  of  Indian 
elephants.1"  The  Persians,  on  every  side,  supported 
their  efforts,  and  animated  their  courage;  and  the  mon- 
arch himself,  careless  of  his  rank  and  safety,  display- 
ed, in  the  prosecution  of  the  siege,  the  ardour  of  a 
youthful  soldier.  After  an  obstinate  combat,  the  bar- 
barians were  repulsed  ;  they  incessantly  returned  to 
the  charge;  they  were  again  driven  back  with  a  dread- 
ful slaughter,  and  two  rebel  legions  of  Gauls,  who  had 
been  banished  into  the  east,  signalized  their  undisci- 
plined courage  by  a  nocturnal  sally  into  the  heart  of 
the  Persian  camp.  In  one  of  the  fiercest  of  these  re- 
peated assaults,  Amida  was  betrayed  by  the  treachery 
of  a  deserter,  who  indicated  to  the  barbarians  a  se- 
cret and  neglected  staircase,  scooped  out  of  the  rock 
that  hangs  over  the  stream  of  the  Tigris.  Seventy 
chosen  archers  of  the  royal  guard  ascended  in  silence 
to  the  third  story  of  a  lofty  tower,  which  commanded 
the  precipice  ;  they  elevated  on  high  the  Persian  ban- 
ner, the  signal  of  confidence  to  the  assailants,  and  of 
dismay  to  the  besieged ;  and  if  this  dev  oted  band  could 
have  maintained  their  post  a  few  minutes  longer,  the 


i  For  the  description  of  Amida,  see  D'flerhelot,  Bibliotheque  Ort- 
enlalc,  p.  108.  Hisloire  de  Tiinur  Bee,  par  Oherefedrfin  All,  I.  iii.  c. 
41.  Ahmed  Arabsiades,  torn.  i.  p.  331.  c.  43.  Voyages  de  Tavernier, 
torn.  i.  p.  301.  Voyages  d'Olter,  torn.  ii.  p.  273.  and  Voyages  de 
Nielmhr,  torn.  ii.  p.  324 — 328.  The  lasl  of  these  travellers,  a  learned 
and  accurate  Dane,  has  given  a  plan  of  Amida,  which  illustrates  the 
operaiionsof  the  siege. 

k  Diarkehir,  which  is  styled  Amid,  or  Kara-Amid,  in  the  public 
writings  of  the  Turks,  contains  above  16,000  houses,  and  is  the  resi- 
dence of  a  pasha  with  three  tails.  The  epithet  of  Kara  is  derived 
from  the  blackness  of  the  stone  which  composes  the  strong  and  an- 
cient wall  of  Amida. 

1  The  operations  of  the  siege  of  Amida  are  very  minutely  il  escribed 
by  Ammianus,  (xix.  1 — 9.)  who  acted  an  honourable  part  in  the  de- 
fence, and  escaped  with  difliculty,  when  the  city  was  stormed  by  the 
Persians. 

m  Of  these  four  nations,  the  Albanians  arc  too  well  known  to  re- 
quire any  description.  The  Segestans  inhabited  a  large  nnd  level 
country,  wbic  h  still  preserves  their  name,  to  the  south  of  Kborasan, 
and  the  west  of  Ilindostan  (see  Geograuhjn  Nuh'cnsis.  p.  133.  and 
D'Herbelot,  Bibliotheque  Orientate,  p.  797.)  Notwithstanding  the 
boasted  victory  of  Bahram.  the  Segestans,  above  fourscore  years  af 
terwards,  appear  as  an  independent  nalion,  the  airy  of  Persia.  We 
are  ignorant  of  the  situation  of  the  Vert.-c  and  Chionites.  hut  I  am 
inclined  to  place  them  (at  least  Ihe  latter)  towards  the  confines  of 
India  and  Sryihia.    See  Aininian.  xvi.9. 
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reduction  of  the  place  might  have  been  purchased  by 
the  sacrifice  of  their  lives.  After  Sapor  had  tried, 
without  success,  the  efficacy  of  force  and  of  stratagem, 
he  had  recourse  to  the  slower  but  more  certain  opera- 
tions of  a  regular  siege,  in  the  conduct  of  which  he  was 
instructed  by  the  skill  of  the  Roman  deserters.  The 
trenches  were  opened  at  a  convenient  distance,  and  the 
troops  destined  for  that  service  advanced  under  the 
portable  cover  of  strong  hurdles,  to  fill  up  the  ditch, 
and  undermine  the  foundations  of  the  walls.  Wooden 
towers  were  at  the  same  time  constructed,  and  moved 
forward  on  wheels,  till  the  soldiers,  who  were  provided 
with  every  species  of  missile  weapons,  could  engage 
almost  on  level  ground  with  the  troops  who  defended 
the  rampart.  Every  mode  of  resistance  which  art  could 
suggest,  or  courage  could  execute,  was  employed  in 
the  defence  of  Amida,  and  the  works  of  Sapor  were 
more  than  once  destroyed  by  the  fire  of  the  Romans. : 
But  the  resources  of  a  besieged  city  may  be  exhausted. 
The  Persians  repaired  their  losses,  and  pushed  their  | 
approaches  ;  a  large  breach  was  made  by  the  battering-  1 
ram,  and  the  strength  of  the  garrison,  wasted  by  the 
sword  and  by  disease,  yielded  to  the  fury  of  the  assault. 
The  soldiers,  the  citizens,  their  wives,  their  children, 
all  who  had  not  time  to  escape  through  the  opposite 
gate,  were  involved  by  the  conquerors  in  a  promiscuous 
massacre. 

Of  Singara.  &c.  But  the  nub  of  Amida  was  the  safety 
a.  D.  3b0.  of  the  Roman  provinces.  As  soon  as 
the  first  transports  of  victory  had  subsided,  Sapor  was 
at  leisure  to  reflect,  that  to  chastise  a  disobedient  city, 
he  had  lost  the  flower  of  his  troops,  and  the  most  fa- 
vourable season  for  conquest."  Thirty  thousand  of  his 
veterans  had  fallen  under  the  walls  of  Amida,  durino- 
the  continuance  of  a  siege  which  lasted  seventy-three 
days :  and  the  disappointed  monarch  returned  to  his 
capital  with  affected  triumph  and  secret  mortification. 
It  was  more  than  probable,  that  the  inconstancy  of  his 
barbarian  allies  was  tempted  to  relinquish  a  war  in 
which  they  had  encountered  such  unexpected  difficul- 
ties ;  and  that  the  aged  king  of  the  Chionites,  satiated 
with  revenge,  turned  away  with  horror  from  a  scene  of 
action  where  he  had  been  deprived  of  the  hope  of  his 
family  and  nation.  The  strength  as  well  as  spirit  of 
the  army  with  which  Sapor  took  the  field  in  the  ensu- 
ing spring,  was  no  longer  equal  to  the  unbounded  views 
of  his  ambition.  Instead  of  aspiring  to  the  conquest 
of  the  east,  he  was  obliged  to  content  himself  with  the 
reduction  of  the  two  fortified  cities  of  Mesopotamia, 
Singara  and  Bezabde;0  the  one  situate  in  the  midst 
of  a  sandy  desert,  the  other  in  a  small  peninsula,  sur- 
rounded almost  on  every  side  by  the  deep  and  rapid 
stream  of  the  Tigris.  Five  Roman  legions,  of  the  di- 
minutive size  to  which  they  had  been  reduced  in  the 
age  of  Constantine,  were  made  prisoners,  and  sent  into 
remote  captivity  on  the  extreme  confines  of  Persia. 
After  dismantling  the  walls  of  Singara,  the  conqueror 
abandoned  that  solitary  and  sequestered  place  ;  but  he 
carefully  restored  the  fortifications  of  Bezabde,  and 
fixed  in  that  important  post  a  garrison  or  colony  of  vet- 
erans ;  amply  supplied  with  every  means  of  defence, 
and  animated  by  high  sentiments  of  honour  and  fidelity. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  campaign,  the  arms  of  Sapor 
incurred  some  disgrace  by  an  unsuccessful  enterprise 
against  Virtha,  or  Tecrit,  a  strong,  or  as  it  was  uni- 


n  Ammianus  has  marked  the  chronology  of  this  year  by  three 
signs,  which  do  not  perfectly  coincide  with  each  other,  or  with  the 
series  of  the  history.  1.  The  com  was  ripe  when  Sapor  invaded 
Mesopotamia;  "Cum  jam  stipula  flavente  lurgerent ;"  a  circum- 
stance, which,  in  tlip  latitude  of  Aleppo,  would  naturally  refer  us  to 
the  month  of  April  or  May.  Pee  Manner's  Observations  on  .Scrip- 
ture, vol.  i.  p.  41.  Shaw's  Travels,  p.  335.  edit.  4to.  2.  The  pro- 
gress of  Sapor  was  checked  by  the  overflowing  of  the  Euphrates, 
which  generally  happens  in  July  and  August.  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  v.  21. 
Viaggi  di  fietro  della  Valle,  torn.  i.  p.  G9G.  3.  When  Sapor  had  taken 
Amida,  after  a  siege  of  seventy  three  days,  the  autumn  was  far  ad- 
vanced. "  Autumno  prrecipiti  ho>dorumque  improho  sidere  extoto." 
To  reconcile  these  apparent  contradictions,  we  must  allow  for  some 
delay  in  the  Persian  king,  some  inaccuracy  in  the  historian,  and 
some  disorder  in  the  seasons. 

o  The  account  of  these  sieges  is  given  by  Ammianus,  xx.  6,  7. 


versally  esteemed  till  the  age  of  Tamerlane,  an  impreg- 
nable, fortress  of  the  independent  Arabs.?  The  defence 
of  the  east  against  the  arms  of  Sapor  conduct  of  the 
required,  and  would  have  exercised,  the  Romans, 
abilities  of  the  most  consummate  general ;  and  it 
seemed  fortunate  for  the  state,  that  it  was  the  actual 
province  of  the  brave  Ursicinus,  who  alone  deserved 
the  confidence  of  the  soldiers  and  people.  In  the  hour 
of  danger,  Ursicinus"'  was  removed  from  his  station  by 
the  intrigues  of  the  eunuchs ;  and  the  military  com- 
mand of  the  east  was  bestowed,  by  the  same  influence, 
on  Sabinian,  a  wealthy  and  subtle  veteran,  who  had 
attained  the  infirmities,  without  acquiring  the  expe- 
rience, of  age.  By  a  second  order,  which  issued  from 
the  same  jealous  and  inconstant  counsels,  Ursicinus 
was  again  despatched  to  the  frontier  of  Mesopotamia, 
and  condemned  to  sustain  the  labours  of  a  war,  the 
honours  of  which  had  been  transferred  to  his  unworthy 
rival.  Sabinian  fixed  his  indolent  station  under  the 
walls  of  Edessa  ;  and  while  he  amused  himself  with 
the  idle  parade  of  military  exercise,  and  moved  to  the 
sound  of  flutes  in  the  Pyrrhic  dance,  the  public  defence 
was  abandoned  to  the  boldness  and  diligence  of  the 
former  general  of  the  east.  But  whenever  Ursicinus 
recommended  any  vigorous  plan  of  operations;  when 
he  proposed,  at  the  head  of  a  light  and  active  army,  to 
wheel  round  the  foot  of  the.  mountains,  to  intercept  the 
convoys  of  the  enemy,  to  harass  the  wide  extent  of  the 
Persian  lines,  and  to  relieve  the  distress  of  Amida  ;  the 
timid  and  envious  commander  alleged,  that  he  was 
restrained  by  his  positive  orders  from  endangering  the 
safety  of  the  troops.  Amida  was  at  length  taken  ;  its 
bravest  defenders,  who  had  escaped  the  sword  of  the 
barbarians,  died  in  the  Roman  camp  by  the  hand  of  the 
executioner :  and  Ursicinus  himself,  after  supporting 
the  disgrace  of  a  partial  inquiry,  was  punished  for  the 
misconduct  of  Sabinian  by  the  loss  of  his  military 
rank.  But  Constantius  soon  experienced  the  truth  of 
the  prediction  which  honest  indignation  had  extorted 
from  his  injured  lieutenant,  that  as  long  as  such  max- 
ims of  government  were  suffered  to  prevail,  the  emperor 
himself  would  find  it  no  easy  task  to  defend  his  east- 
ern dominions  from  the  invasion  of  a  foreign  enemy. 
When  he  had  subdued  or  pacified  the  barbarians  of  the 
Danube,  Constantius  proceeded  by  slow  marches  into 
the  east;  and  after  he  had  wept  over  the  smoking  ruins 
of  Amida,  he  formed,  with  a  powerful  army,  the  siege 
of  Bezabde.  The  walls  were  shaken  by  the  reiterated 
efforts  of  the  most  enormous  of  the  battering-rams  ;  the 
town  was  reduced  to  the  last  extremity  ;  but  it  was  still 
defended  by  the  patient  and  intrepid  valour  of  the  gar- 
rison, till  the  approach  of  the  rainy  season  obliged  the 
emperor  to  raise  the  siege,  and  ingloriously  to  retreat 
into  his  winter-quarters  at  Aittioch.r  The  pride  of 
Constantius,  and  the  ingenuity  of  his  courtiers,  were 
at  a  loss  to  discover  any  materials  for  panegyric  in  the 
events  of  the  Persian  war;  while  the  glory  of  his 
cousin  Julian,  to  whose  military  command  he  had  in- 
trusted the  provinces  of  Gaul,  was  proclaimed  to  the 
world  in  the  simple  and  concise  narrative  of  his  ex- 
ploits. 

In  the  blind  fury  of  civil  discord,  Invasion  of  Gaul 
Constantius  had  abandoned  to  the  bar-  b>" ,he  Germans, 
barians  of  Germany  the  countries  of  Gaul,  which  still 
acknowledged  the  authority  of  his  rival.    A  numerous 


p  For  the  identity  of  Virtha  and  Tecrit,  see  D'Anville,  Geographie 
Ancienne,  torn.  ii.  p.  201.  For  the  siejc  of  that  castle  hy  Timur 
Bee,  or  Tamerlane,  see  Chcrefeddin,  1.  iii.  c.  33.  The  Persian  biog- 
rapher exaggerates  the  merit  and  difficulty  of  this  exploit,  which  de- 
livered the  caravans  of  liagdad  from  a  formidable  band  of  robbers. 

q  Ammianus  (xviii.  5.  6.  xix.  3.  xx.  2  )  represents  the  merit  and 
disgrace  of  Ursicinus  with  that  faithful  attention  which  a  soldier 
owed  to  his  general.  Some  partiality  may  be  suspected,  yet  the 
whole  account  is  consistent  and  probable. 

r  Ammian.xx.  11.  Omisso  vano  incepto,  hiematurus  Antiochirr 
redit  in  Syriam  avrumnosam,  perpessus  et  ulcerum  scd  et  atrocia, 
diuquc  deflenda.  It  is  thus  thai  James  Gronovius  has  restored  an 
obscure  passage;  and  he  thinks  that  this  correction  alone  would 
have  deserved  a  new  edition  of  his  author;  whose  sense  may  now  be 
da  kly  perceived.  I  expected  some  additional  light  from  the  rccont 
labours  of  Die  learned  Krnestna.    (Lipsitp,  1773.) 
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swarm  of  Franks  and  Alemanni  were  invited  to  cross 
the  Rhine  by  presents  and  promises,  by  the  hopes  of 
spoil,  and  by  a  perpetual  grant  of  all  the  territories 
which  they  should  be  able  to  subdue.5  But  the  empe- 
ror, who  for  a  temporary  service  had  thus  imprudently 
provoked  the  rapacious  spirit  of  the  barbarians,  soon 
discovered  and  lamented  the  difficulty  of  dismissing 
these  formidable  allies,  after  they  had  tasted  the  rich- 
ness of  the  Roman  soil.  Regardless  of  the  nice  dis- 
tinction of  royalty  and  rebellion,  these  undisciplined 
robbers  treated  as  their  natural  enemies  all  the  subjects 
of  the  empire,  who  possessed  any  property  which  they 
were  desirous  of  acquiring.  Forty-five  flourishing 
cities,  Tongres,  Cologne,  Treves,  Worms,  Spires, 
Strasburg,  &c.  besides  a  far  greater  number  of  towns 
and  villages,  were  pillaged,  and  for  the  most  part  re- 
duced to  ashes.  The  barbarians  of  Germany,  still 
faithful  to  the  maxims  of  their  ancestors,  abhorred  the 
confinement  of  walls,  to  which  they  applied  the  odious 
names  of  prisons  and  sepulchres  ;  and  fixing  their  in- 
dependent habitations  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  the 
Rhine,  the  Moselle,  and  the  Meuse,  they  secured  them- 
selves against  the  danger  of  a  surprise,  by  a  rude  and 
hasty  fortification  of  large  trees,  which  were  felled  and 
thrown  across  the  roads.  The  Alemanni  were  estab- 
lished in  the  modern  countries  of  Alsace  and  Lorrain ; 
the  Franks  occupied  the  island  of  the  Batavians,  to- 
gether with  an  extensive  district  of  Brabant,  which 
was  then  known  by  the  appellation  of  Toxandria,'  and 
may  deserve  to  be  considered  as  the  original  seat  of 
their  Gallic  monarchy."  From  the  sources,  to  the 
mouth,  of  the  Rhine,  the  conquests  of  the  Germans 
extended  above  forty  miles  to  the  west  of  that  river, 
over  a  country  peopled  by  colonies  of  their  own  name 
and  nation  ;  and  the  scenes  of  their  devastations  was 
three  times  more  extensive  than  that  of  their  conquests. 
At  a  still  greater  distance  the  open  towns  of  Gaul  were 
deserted,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  fortified  cities,  who 
tmsted  to  their  strength  and  vigilance,  were  obliged  to 
content  themselves  with  such  supplies  of  corn  as  they 
could  raise  on  the  vacant  land  within  the  enclosure  of 
their  walls.  The  diminished  legions,  destitute  of  pay 
and  provisions,  of  arms  and  discipline,  trembled  at  the 
approach,  and  even  at  the  name,  of  the  barbarians. 

Under  these  melancholy  circumstan- 
ces, an  unexperienced  youth  was  ap- 
pointed to  save  and  to  govern  the  provinces  of  Gaul,  or 
rather,  as  he  expresses  it  himself,  to  exhibit  the  vain 
image  of  imperial  greatness.  The  retired  scholastic 
education  of  Julian,  in  which  he  had  been  more  con- 
versant with  books  than  with  arms,  with  the  dead  than 


Conductof  Julian. 


with  the  living,  left  him  in  profound  ignorance  of  the  I 
practical  arts  of  war  and  government;  and  when  he 
awkwardly  repeated  some  military  exercise  which  it 
was  necessary  for  him  to  learn,  he  exclaimed  with  a 
sigh,  "  0  Plato,  Plato,  what  a  task  for  a  philosopher !" 
Yet  even  this  speculative  philosophy,  which  men  of 
business  are  too  apt  to  despise,  had  filled  the  mind  of 
Julian  with  the  noblest  precepts,  and  the  most  shining 
examples ;  had  animated  him  with  the  love  of  virtue, 
the  desire  of  fame,  and  the  contempt  of  death.  The 
habits  of  temperance  recommended  in  the  schools,  are 
still  more  essential  in  the  severe  discipline  of  a  camp. 


The  simple  wants  of  nature  regulated  the  measure  of 
his  food  and  sleep.  Rejecting  with  disdain  the  deli- 
cacies provided  for  his  table,  he  satisfied  his  appetite 
with  the  coarse  and  common  fare  which  was  allotted 
to  the  meanest  soldiers.  During  the  rigour  of  a  Gallic 
winter  he  never  suffered  a  fire  in  his  bed-chamber; 
and  after  a  short  and  interrupted  slumber,  he  frequently 
rose  in  the  middle  of  the  night  from  a  carpet  spread  on 
the  floor,  to  despatch  any  urgent  business,  to  visit  his 
rounds,  or  to  steal  a  few  moments  for  the  prosecution  of 
his  favourite  studies."  The  precepts  of  eloquence, 
which  he  had  hitherto  practised  on  fancied  topics  of 
declamation,  were  more  usefully  applied  to  excite  or  to 
assuage  the  passions  of  an  armed  multitude  :  and  al- 
though Julian,  from  his  early  habits  of  conversation 
and  literature,  was  more  familiarly  acquainted  with 
the  beauties  of  the  Greek  language,  he  had  attained  a 
competent  knowledge  of  the  Latin  tongue.*  Since 
Julian  was  not  originally  designed  for  the  character  of 
a  legislator,  or  a  judge,  it  is  probable  that  the  civil 
jurisprudence  of  the  Romans  had  not  engaged  any  con- 
siderable share  of  his  attention ;  but  he  derived  from 
his  philosophic  studies  an  inflexible  regard  for  justice, 
tempered  by  a  disposition  to  clemency;  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  general  principles  of  equity  and  evidence, 
and  the  faculty  of  patiently  investigating  the  most  in- 
tricate and  tedious  questions  which  could  be  proposed 
for  his  discussion.  The  measures  of  policy,  and  the 
operations  of  war,  must  submit  to  the  various  accidents 
of  circumstance  and  character,  and  the  unpractised 
student  will  often  be  perplexed  in  the  application  of 
the  most  perfect  theory.  But  in  the  acquisition  of 
this  important  science,  Julian  was  assisted  by  the 
active  vigour  of  his  own  genius,  as  well  as  by  the 
wisdom  and  experience  of  Sallust,  an  officer  of  rank, 
who  soon  conceived  a  sincere  attachment  for  a  prince 
so  worthy  of  his  friendship  ;  and  whose  incorruptible 
integrity  was  adorned  by  the  talent  of  insinuating  the 
harshest  truths  without  wounding  the  delicacy  of  a 
royal  ear.2 

Immediately  after  Julian  had  received  Hjs  firsl  canl|)ajgrl 
the  purple  at  Milan,  he  was  sent  into  in  Gaul, 
Gaul,  with  a  feeble  retinue  of  three  A-  a  35G- 
hundred  and  sixty  soldiers.  At  Vienna,  where  he 
passed  a  painful  and  anxious  winter,  in  the  hands  of 
those  ministers  to  whom  Constantius  had  intrusted  the 
direction  of  his  conduct,  the  Caesar  was  informed  of 
the  s-iege  and  deliverance  of  Autun.  That  large,  and 
ancient  city,  protected  only  by  a  ruined  wall  and  pusil- 
lanimous garrison,  was  saved  by  the  generous  resolu- 
tion of  a  few  veterans,  who  resumed  their  arms  for  the 


»  The  ravages  of  the  Germans,  and  the.  distress  of  Gaul,  may  be 
collected  from  Julian  himself.  Oral.  ad.  S.  P.O..  Allien,  p.  277. — 
Arninian.  xv.  II.  Libanius,  Orat.  x.  Zosimus,  I.  iii.  p.  140.  Sozo- 
mcn.  I.  iii.  c.  1. 

t  Amniianus  (xvi.  8.)  This  name  seems  to  be  derived  from  the 
Toxandri  of  Pliny,  and  very  frequently  occurs  in  the  histories  of 
the  middle  age.  Toxandria  was  a  country  of  woods  and  morasses, 
which  extended  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Tongress  to  the  conflux 
of  the  Vahal  and  the  Rhine.    See  Valesius,  Notit.  Galliar.  p.  558. 

u  The  paradox  of  1'.  Dailies,  that  the  Franks  never  obtained  any 
permanent  settlement  on  this  side  of  the  Rhine  before  the  time  of 
Clovis,  is  refuted  with  much  learning  and  good  sense  by  M.  ISiet, 
who  has  proved,  by  a  chain  uf  evidence,  their  uninterrupted  posses- 
sion of  Toxandria,  one  hundred  and  thirty  years  before  the  accession 
of  Clovis.  The  Dissertation  of  M.  Iiiet  was  crowned  by  Hie  Acade- 
my of  Poissons,  in  the  year  17:10,  anil  seems  to  have  been  justly  pre- 
ferred to  the  discourse  of  his  more  celebrated  competitor,  the  Abbe  le 
Bn  uf.  an  antiquarian,  whose  name  was  happily  expressive  of  his 
talents. 


defence  of  their  country.  In  his  march  from  Autun, 
through  the  heart  of  the  Gallic  provinces,  Julian  cm- 
braced  with  ardour  the  earliest  opportunity  of  signaliz- 
ing his  courage.  At  the  head  of  a  Small  body  of 
archers,  and  heavy  cavalry,  he  preferred  the  shorter 
but  the  more  dangerous  of  two  roads ;  and  some- 
times eluding,  and  sometimes  resisting,  the  attacks  of 
the  barbarians  who  were  masters  of  the  field,  he  ar- 
rived with  honour  and  safety  at  the  camp  near  Rheims, 
where  the  Roman  troops  had  been  ordered  to  assemble. 
The  aspect  of  their  young  prince  revived  the  drooping 
spirit  of  the  soldiers,  and  they  inarched  from  Rheims 
in  search  of  the  enemy,  with  a  confidence  which  had 
almost  proved  fatal  to  them.    The  Alemanni,  familiar- 


x  The  private  life  of  Julian  in  Gaul,  and  the  severe  discipline 
which  he  embraced,  are  displayed  by  Amniianus,  (xvi.  5.)  who  pro- 
fesses to  praise,  and  by  Julian  himself,  who  alfcrts  to  ridicule,  (Me- 
sopogon,  p.  310.)  a  condu-t  which,  in  a  prince  of  the  house  of  Con- 
stanliue,  might  justly  excite  the  surprise  of  mankind. 

y  Aderat  I.aiine  quoque  different!  sufficiens  scrmo.  Amniianus, 
xvi.  5.  But  Julian,  educaled  in  the  schools  of  Greece,  always  con- 
sidered the  language  of  the  Romans  as  a  foreign  and  popular  dialect, 
which  he  miuht  use  on  necessarv  occasions. 

z  We  are  ignorant  of  the  actual  oifice  of  this  excellent  minister, 
whom  Julian  r.fierwards  created  prefect  of  Gaul.  Sallust  was 
speedily  recalled  by  the  jealousv  of  the  emperor:  and  we  may  still 
read  a  sensible  bu!  pedantic  discourse,  (p.  -2W— 252.)  in  which  Julian 
deplores  Hie  loss  of  so  valuable  a  friend,  to  whom  he  acknowledges 
himself  indebted  for  his  reputation.  See  La  Bleterie,  Preface  a  la 
Vie  de  Jovien,  p.  20. 
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ized  to  the  knowledge  of  the  country,  secretly  collected 
their  scattered  forces,  and  seizing  the  opportunity  of  a 
dark  and  rainy  day,  poured  with  unexpected  fury  on 
the  rear-guard  of  the  Romans.  Before  the  inevitable 
disorder  could  be  remedied,  two  legions  were  destroy- 
ed ;  and  Julian  was  taught  by  experience,  that  caution 
and  vigilance  are  the  most  important  lessons  of  the  art 
of  war.  In  a  second  and  more  successful  action,  he 
recovered  and  established  his  military  fame  ;  but  as  the 
agility  of  the  barbarians  saved  them  from  the  pursuit, 
his  victory  was  neither  bloody  nor  decisive.  He  ad- 
vanced, however,  to  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  surveyed 
the  ruins  of  Cologne,  convinced  himself  of  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  war,  and  retreated  on  the  approach  of 
winter,  discontented  with  the  court,  with  his  army, 
and  with  his  own  success.1  The  power  of  the  enemy 
was  yet  unbroken  ;  and  the  Caesar  had  no  sooner  sep- 
arated his  troops  and  fixed  his  own  quarters  at  Sens, 
in  the  centre  of  Gaul,  than  he  was  surrounded  and  be- 
sieged by  a  numerous  host  of  Germans.  Reduced  in 
this  extremity  to  the  resources  of  his  own  mind,  he 
displayed  a  prudent  intrepidity  which  compensated 
for  all  the  deficiencies  of  the  place  and  garrison  ;  and 
the  barbarians,  at  the  end  of  thirty  days,  were  obliged 
to  retire  with  disappointed  rage. 

Hu  second  The  conscious  pride  of  Julian,  who 
campaign,  was  indebted  only  to  his  sword  for  this 
A.  D.  357.  signal  deliverance,  was  imbittered  by 
the  reflection,  that  he  was  abandoned,  betrayed,  and 
perhaps  devoted  to  destruction,  by  those  who  were 
bound  to  assist  him  by  every  tie  of  honour  and  fidelity. 
Marcellus,  master-general  of  the  cavalry  in  Gaul,  inter- 
preting too  strictly  the  jealous  orders  of  the  court, 
beheld  with  supine  indifference  the  distress  of  Julian, 
and  had  restrained  the  troops  under  his  command  from 
marching  to  the  relief  of  Sens.  If  the  Caesar  had  dis- 
sembled in  silence  so  dangerous  an  insult,  his  person 
and  authority  would  have  been  exposed  to  the  contempt 
of  the  world ;  and  if  an  action  so  criminal  had  been 
suffered  to  pass  with  impunity,  the  emperor  would 
have  confirmed  the  suspicions,  which  received  a  very 
specious  colour  from  his  past  conduct  towards  the 
princes  of  the  Flavian  family.  Marcellus  was  recalled, 
and  gently  dismissed  from  his  office.11  In  his  room 
Severus  was  appointed  general  of  the  cavalry ;  an  ex- 
perienced soldier,  of  approved  courage  and  fidelity, 
who  could  advise  with  respect  and  execute  with  zeal ; 
and  who  submitted,  without  reluctance,  to  the  supreme 
command  which  Julian,  by  the  interest  of  his  patroness 
Eusebia.  at  length  obtained  over  the  armies  of  Gaul.1 
A  very  judicious  plan  of  operations  was  adopted  for 
the  approaching  campaign.  Julian  himself,  at  the 
head  of  the  remains  of  the  veteran  bands,  and  of  some 
new  levies  which  he  had  been  permitted  to  form,  boldly 
penetrated  into  the  centre  of  the  German  cantonments, 
and  carefully  re-established  the  fortifications  of  Sa- 
veme,  in  an  advantageous  post,  which  would  either 
check  the  incursions,  or  intercept  the  retreat,  of  the 
enemy.  At  the  same  time  Barbatio,  general  of  the  in- 
fantry, advanced  from  Milan  with  an  army  of  thirty 
thousand  men,  and  passing  the  mountains,  prepared  to 
throw  a  bridge  over  the  Rhine,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Basil.  It  was  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  Alemanni, 
pressed  on  either  side  by  the  Roman  arms,  would  be 
soon  forced  to  evacuate  the  provinces  of  Gaul,  and  to 
hasten  to  the  defence  of  their  native  country.  But  the 
hopes  of  the  campaign  were  defeated  by  the  incapacity, 
or  the  envy,  or  the  secret  instructions,  of  Barbatio; 


who  acted  as  if  he  had  been  the  enemy  of  the  Caesar, 
and  the  secret  ally  of  the  barbarians.    The  negligence 
with  which  he  permitted  a  troop  of  pillagers  freely  to 
pass,  and  to  return  almost  before  the  gates  of  his  camp, 
I  may  be  imputed  to  his  want  of  abilities  ;  but  the  trea- 
sonable act  of  burning  a  number  of  boats,  and  a  super- 
fluous stock  of  provisions,  which  would  have  been  of 
i  the  most  essential  service  to  the  army  of  Gaul,  was  an 
evidence  of  his  hostile  and  criminal  intentions.  The 
Germans  despised  an  enemy  who  appeared  destitute 
;  either  of  power  or  of  inclination  to  offend  them  ;  and 
i  the  ignominious  retreat  of  Barbatio  deprived  Julian  of 
I  the  expected  support ;  and  left  him  to  extricate  him- 
self from  a  hazardous  situation,  where  he  could  neither 
I  remain  with  safety,  nor  retire  with  hononr.d 

As  soon  as  they  were  delivered  from  BatUe  ofSuas- 
the  fears  of  invasion,  the  Alemanni  bor», 
1  prepared  to  chastise  the  Roman  youth,  A-  D"  357  ■  Aag- 
'  who  presumed  to  dispute  the  possession  of  that  coun- 
,  try,  which  they  claimed  as  their  own  by  the  right  of 
conquest  and  of*  treaties.  They  employed  three  days, 
and  as  many  nights,  in  transporting  over  the  Rhine 
,  their  military  powers.  The  fierce  Chnodomar.  shaking 
the  ponderous  javelin,  which  he  had  victoriously 
wielded  against  the  brother  of  Magnentius,  led  the  van 
of  the  barbarians,  and  moderated  by  his  experience  the 
martial  ardour  which  his  example  inspired.'  He  was 
followed  by  six  other  kings,  by  ten  princes  of  regal 
extraction,  by  a  long  train  of  high-spirited  nobles,  and 
by  thirty-five  thousand  of  the  bravest  warriors  of  the 
tribes  of  Germany.  The  confidence  derived  from  the 
view  of  their  own  strength,  was  increased  by  the  intel- 
ligence which  they  received  from  a  deserter,  that  the 
Caesar,  with  a  feeble  army  of  thirteen  thousand  men, 
occupied  a  post  about  one-and-twenty  miles  from  their 
camp  of  Strasburg.  With  this  inadequate  force,  Julian 
resolved  to  seek  and  to  encounter  the  barbarian  host ; 
and  the  chance  of  a  general  action  was  preferred  to  the 
tedious  and  uncertain  operation  of  separately  engaging 
the  dispersed  parties  of  the  Alemanni.  The  Romans 
marched  in  close  order,  and  in  two  columns,  the  cav- 
alry on  the  right,  the  infantry  on  the  left ;  and  the  day 
was  so  far  spent  when  they  appeared  in  sight  of  the 
enemy,  that  Julian  was  desirous  of  deferring  the  battle 
till  the  next  morning,  and  of  allowing  his  troops  to  re- 
cruit their  exhausted  strength  by  the  necessary  refresh- 
ments of  sleep  and  food.  Yielding,  however,  with 
some  reluctance,  to  the  clamours  of  the  soldieTS,  and 
even  to  the  opinion  of  his  council,  he  exhorted  them  to 
justify  by  their  valour  the  eager  impatience,  which,  in 
case  of  a  defeat,  would  be  universally  branded  with 
the  epithets  of  rashness  and  presumption.  The  trum- 
pets sounded,  the  military  shout  was  heard  through 
the  field,  and  the  two  armies  rushed  with  equal  fury  to 
the  charge.  The  Caesar,  who  conducted  in  person  his 
right  wing,  depended  on  the  dexterity  of  his  archers, 
and  the  weight  of  his  cuirassiers.  But  his  ranks  were 
instantly  broken  by  an  irregular  mixture  of  light  horse 
and  of  light  infantry,  and  he  had  the  mortification  of 
beholding  the  flight  of  six  hundred  of  his  most  re- 
nowned cuirassiers.'  The  fugitives  were  stopped  and 
rallied  by  the  presence  and  authority  of  Julian,  who, 
careless  of  his  own  safety,  threw  himself  before  them, 
and  urging  every  motive  of  shame  and  honour,  led 
them  back  against  the  victorious  enemy.  The  conflict 
between  the  two  lines  of  infantry  was  obstinate  and 
bloody.  The  Germans  possessed  the  superiority  of 
stren<rth  and  stature,  the  Romans  that  of  discipline  and 


»  Ammianus  (xvi.  2,  3.;  appears  much  better  satisfied  with  the 
success  of  this  first  campaign  than  Julian  himself;  who  veryfairly 
owns  that  be  did  nothing  of  coasequer.ee.  and  that  he  fled  before  the 
enemy. 

b  Ammian.  xvi.  7.  Lihanius  spraks  rather  more  advantageously 
of  tlie  military  talents  of  Marcellus.  Orat.  i.  p.  27i  And  Julian  in- 
sinuates, that  be  would  not  hare  'een  so  easily  recalled,  unless  he 
bad  eiven  cxlter  reasons  of  offence  to  the  court,  p.  278. 

c  Severus.  non  discors,  non  arrogans,  sed  Ionia  mUiti?  fruga'itate 
compertus;  et  earn  recta  prceuntem  secuturus.  ut  doctorem  morige- 
rus  miles.   Auimian.ivi.U-    Zosunus,  1.  iii.  p.  HO. 


&  On  the  design  and  failure  of  the  co-operation  between  Julian 
and  Barbatio.  see  Ammianus.  (xvi.  11.)  and  Libaoms.  Orat.  i.  p.  273. 

e  Ammianus  'xvi.  12.)  deserities,  with  his  inflated  eloquence,  the 
figure  and  character  of  Chnodomar.  Audax  et  fidens  ingenti  robore 
lacertorum,  ubi  srdor  prcelii  sperabatur  immanis,  equo  spumante, 
snblimior,  eredus  in  jaculom  formidands;  vestitatis,  armorumque 
nitore  conspicuus :  antea  sirenuus  et  miles,  el  utilis  prater  ceieroa 
durtor.    Dicentium  Cysarem  superavit  equo  marie  congre=sus. 

f  After  the  battle.  Julian  ventured  to  revive  the  rigour  of  ancient 
discipline,  by  exposing  these  fugitives  in  female  apparel  to  tbe  deri- 
sion of  the  whole  camp.  In  tbe  next  campaign,  these  troops  nobly 
retrieved  their  honour.    Zosimus,  L  iii.  p.  142. 
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temper  j  and  as  the  barbarians,  who  served  under  the 
standard  of  the  empire,  united  the  respective  advantages 
of  both  parties,  their  strenuous  efforts,  guided  by  a 
skilful  leader,  at  length  determined  the  event  of  the 
day.  The  Romans  lost  four  tribunes,  and  two  hun- 
dred and  forty-three  soldiers,  in  this  memorable  battle 
of  Strasburg,  so  glorious  to  the  Cresar,s  and  so  salutary 
to  the  afflicted  provinces  of  Gaul.  Six  thousand  of  the 
Alemanni  were  slain  in  the  field,  without  including 
those  who  were  drowned  in  the  Rhine,  or  transfixed 
with  darts  whilst  they  attempted  to  swim  across  the 
river.h  Chnodomar  himself  was  surrounded  and  taken 
prisoner,  with  three  of  his  brave  companions,  who  had 
devoted  themselves  to  follow  in  life  or  death  the  fate 
of  their  chieftain.  Julian  received  him  with  military 
pomp  in  the  council  of  his  officers  ;  and  expressing  a 
generous  pity  for  the  fallen  state,  dissembled  his  in- 
ward contempt  for  the  abject  humiliation,  of  his  cap- 
tive. Instead  of  exhibiting  the  vanquished  king  of 
the  Alemanni,  as  a  grateful  spectacle  to  the  cities  of 
Gaul,  he  respectfully  laid  at  the  feet  of  the  emperor 
this  splendid  trophy  of  his  victory.  Chnodomar  ex- 
perienced an  honourable  treatment ;  but  the  impatient 
barbarian  could  not  long  survive  his  defeat,  his  confine- 
ment, and  his  exile.' 

Julian  subdues  After  Julian  had  repulsed  the  Ale- 
tho  Franks,  manni  from  the  provinces  of  the  Upper 
A.  D.  .158.  Rhine,  he  turned  his  arms  against  the 
Franks,  who  were  seated  nearer  to  the  ocean  on  the 
confines  of  Gaul  and  Germany;  and  who,  from  their 
numbers,  and  still  more  from  their  intrepid  valour,  had 
ever  been  esteemed  the  most  formidable  of  the  barba- 
rians^ Although  they  were  strongly  actuated  by  the 
allurements  of  rapine,  they  professed  a  disinterested 
love  of  war,  which  they  considered  as  the  supreme 
honour  and  felicity  of  human  nature ;  and  their  minds 
and  bodies  were  so  completely  hardened  by  perpetual 
action,  that,  according  to  the  lively  expression  of  an 
orator,  the  snows  of  winter  were  as  pleasant  to  them 
as  the  flowers  of  spring.  In  the  month  of  December, 
which  followed  the  battle  of  Strasburg,  Julian  attack- 
ed a  body  of  six  hundred  Franks,  who  had  thrown 
themselves  into  two  castles  on  the  Meuse.1  In  the 
midst  of  that  severe  season  they  sustained,  with  in- 
flexible constancy,  a  siege  of  fifty-four  days ;  till  at 
length,  exhausted  by  hunger,  and  satisfied  that  the  vi- 
gilance of  the  enemy  in  breaking  the  ice  of  the  river, 
left  them  no  hopes  of  escape,  the  Franks  consented,  for 
the  first  time,  to  dispense  with  the  ancient  law  which 
commanded  them  to  conquer  or  to  die.  The  Caesar 
immediately  sent  his  captives  to  the  court  of  Constan- 
tius,  who,  accepting  them  as  a  valuable  present,™  re- 
joiced in  the  opportunity  of  adding  so  many  heroes  to 
the  choicest  troops  of  his  domestic  guards.    The  ob- 


e  Julian  himself  (ad  S.  P.  a.  Athen.  p.  278.)  speaks  of  the  battle 
of  ritrashurg  with  the  modesty  of  conscious  merit ;  i^jyujur  «x  ««. 
ki»;,  «tr^i  K»t  (i;  xsmtTo  n  toiciut>i  fj.-j.xn.  Zosimus  compares 
it  with  the  victory  of  Alexander  over  Darius,  and  yet  we  are  at  a 
loss  to  discover  any  of  those  strokes  of  military  genius  which  fix  the 
attention  of  ages  on  the  conduct  and  success  of  a  single  day. 

h  Amniianus,  xvi.  12.  Libanius  adds  2000  more  to  the  number  of 
the  slain  (Orat.  x.  p.  274.)  But  these  trilling  differences  disappear 
before  the  60,000  barbarians,  whom  Zosimus  has  sacrificed  to  the 
glory  of  bis  hero  (I.  iii.  p.  141.)  We  might  attribute  this  extravagant 
number  to  the  carelessness  of  transcribers,  if  this  credulous  or  par- 
tial historian  had  not  swelled  the  army  of  5,000  Alemanni  to  an  in- 
numerable multitude  of  barbarians,  jtmSoc  «>ri<fo»  3*/>3*pwv.  It  is 
our  own  fault  if  this  detection  does  not  inspire  us  with  proper  dis- 
trust on  similar  occasions. 

i  Ammian.  xvi.  12.    Libanius,  Orat.  x.  p.  276. 

k  Libanius  (Orat.  iii.  p.  137.)  draws  a  very  lively  picture  of  the 
manners  of  the  Franks. 

1  Amniianus.  xvii.  2.  Libanius,  Orat.  x.  p.  278.  The  Greek  ora- 
tor, by  misapprehending  a  passage  of  Julian,  has  been  induced  to  re- 
present Hie  Franks  as  consisting  of  a  thousand  men  ;  and  as  his 
head  was  always  full  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  he  compares  them 
to  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  were  besieged  and  taken  in  the  island 
of  Sphacteria. 

m  Julian,  ad  S.  P.  ft.  Athen.  p.  280.  Libanius,  Orat.  x.  p.  278. 
According  to  the  expression  of  Libanius.  the  emperor  Supa  «o/u(! , 
which  La  Bleterie  understands  (Vie  de  Julien,  p.  118.)  as  an  honest 
confession,  and  Valesius  (ad  Ammian.  xvii.  2.)  as  a  mean  evasion, 
of  the  truth.  Dom.  Bouquet,  (Historiens  de  France,  torn.  i.  p.  733.) 
by  substituting  another  word,  ive/tiri,  would  suppress  both  the  dif- 
ficulty and  the  spirit  of  this  passage. 
Vol.  I. — 2  G 


stinate  resistance  of  this  handful  of  Franks,  apprised 
Julian  of  the  difficulties  of  the  expedition  which  he 
meditated  for  the  ensuing  spring,  against  the  whole 
body  of  the  nation.  His  rapid  diligence  surprised  and 
astonished  the  active  barbarians.  Ordering  his  sol- 
diers to  provide  themselves  with  biscuit  for  twenty 
days,  he  suddenly  pitched  his  camp  near  Tongres, 
while  the  enemy  still  supposed  him  in  his  winter-quar- 
ters of  Paris,  expecting  the  slow  arrival  of  his  convoys 
from  Aquitain.  Without  allowing  the  Franks  to  unite 
or  to  deliberate,  he  skilfully  spread  his  legions  from  Co- 
logne to  the  ocean ;  and  by  the  terror,  as  well  as  by  the 
success,  of  his  arms,  soon  reduced  the  suppliant  tribes 
to  implore  the  clemency,  and  to  obey  the  commands, 
of  their  conqueror.  The  Chamavians  submissively  re- 
tired to  their  former  habitations  beyond  the  Rhine:  but 
the  Salians  were  permitted  to  possess  their  new  estab- 
lishment of  Toxandria,  as  the  subjects  and  auxiliaries 
of  the  Roman  empire."  The  treaty  was  ratified  by 
solemn  oaths;  and  perpetual  inspectors  were  appointed 
to  reside  among  the  Franks,  with  the  authority  of  en- 
forcing the  strict  observance  of  the  conditions.  An  in- 
cident is  related,  interesting  enough  in  itself,  and  by 
no  means  repugnant  to  the  character  of  Julian,  who  in- 
geniously contrived  both  the  plot  and  the  catastrophe 
of  the  tragedy.  When  the  Chamavians  sued  for  peace, 
he  required  the  son  of  their  king,  as  the  only  hostage 
on  whom  he  could  rely.  A  mournful  silence,  inter- 
rupted by  tears  and  groans,  declared  the  sad  perplexity 
of  the  barbarians ;  and  their  aged  chief  lamented  in 
pathetic  language,  that  his  private  loss  was  now  em- 
bittered by  a  sense  of  the  public  calamity.  While  the 
Chamavians  lay  prostrate  at  the  foot  of  his  throne,  the, 
royal  captive,  whom  they  believed  to  have  been  slain, 
unexpectedly  appeared  before  their  eyes  ;  and  as  soon  as 
the  tumult  of  joy  was  hushed  into  attention,  the  Ca?sar 
addressed  the  assembly  in  the  following  terms  :  "  Be- 
hold the  son,  the  prince  whom  you  wept.  You  had 
lost  him  by  your  fault.  God  and  the  Romans  have  re- 
stored him  to  you.  I  shall  still  preserve  and  educate 
the  youth,  rather  as  a  monument  of  my  own  virtue,  than 
as  a  pledge  of  your  sincerity.  Should  you  presume  to 
violate  the  faith  which  you  have  sworn,  the  arms  of  the 
republic  will  avenge  the  perfidy,  not  on  the  innocent, 
but  on  the  guilty."  The  barbarians  withdrew  from  his 
presence,  impressed  with  the  warmest  sentiments  of 
gratitude  and  admiration.0 

It  was  not  enough  for  Julian  to  have  , 

...         ,  .,  .  °         -  „     .  -         ,       Makes  three  cx- 

delivered  the  provinces  of  Gaul  from  the  peditions  beyond 
barbarians  of  Germany.  He  aspired  to  th«  Rhine, 
emulate  the  glory  of  the  first  and  most  A'  '  357-"359- 
illustrious  of  the  emperors,  after  whose  example  he 
composed  his  own  commentaries  of  the  Gallic  war.f 
Caesar  has  related,  with  conscious  pride,  the  manner 
in  which  he  twice  passed  the  Rhine.  Julian  could 
boast,  that  before  he  assumed  the  title  of  Augustus,  he 
had  carried  the  Roman  eagles  beyond  that  great  river 
in  three  successful  expeditions.11  The  consternation  of 
the  Germans,  after  the  battle  of  Strasburg,  encouraged 
him  to  the  first  attempt ;  and  the  reluctance  of  the 
troops  soon  yielded  to  the  persuasive  eloquence  of  a 
leader,  who  shared  the  fatigues  and  dangers  which  he 
imposed  on  the  meanest  of  his  f  oldiers.    The  villages 


n  Ammian.  xvii.  8.  Zosimus,  1.  iii.  p.  146 — 150.  (his  narrative  is 
darkened  by  a  mixture  of  fable ;)  and  Julian,  ad.  S.  P.  ft.  Athen.  p. 
280.  His  expression,  <17rtZiza.f1.4v  ij.iv  pate**  m  EuKtuv  e&'vHs,  X»/xx&ns 
it  !Ci)Xair*.  This  difference  of  treatment  confirms  the  opinion,  that 
the  Salian  Franks  were  permitted  to  retain  the  settlements  in  Tox- 
andria. 

o  This  interesting  story,  which  Zosimus  has  abridged,  is  related 
by  Eunapius  (in  Excerpt.  Legaiionum,  p.  15,  16,  17.)  with  all  the 
amplifications  of  Grecian  rhetoric:  but  the  silence  of  Libanius.  of 
Ammianus,  and  of  Julian  himself,  renders  the  truth  of  it  extremely 
suspicious. 

p  Libanius,  the  friend  of  Julian,  clearly  insinuates  (Orat.  iv.  p. 
178.)  that  his  hero  had  composed  the  history  of  his  Gallic  campaigns. 
But  Zosimus  (1.  iii.  p.  140.)  seems  to  have  derived  his  information 
only  from  the  Orations  (xoyioi)  and  the  Epistles  of  Julian.  TPt 
discourse  which  is  addressed  to  the  Athenians,  rontainsan  accurate, 
though  general,  account  of  the  war  against  the  Germans. 

q  See  Ammian.  xvii.  1—10.  xviii.  2.  and  Zositn.  1.  iii.  p.  144.  Julian 
ad  S.  P.  ft.  Allien,  p.  280. 
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on  either  side  of  the  Meyn,  which  were  plentifully 
stored  with  com  and  cuttle,  felt  the  ravages  of  an  in- 
vading; army.  The  principal  houses,  constructed  with 
some  imitation  of  Roman  elegance,  were  consumed  by 
the  flames;  and  the  Caesar  boldly  advanced  about  ten 
miles,  till  his  progress  was  stopped  by  a  dark  and  impe- 
netrable forest,  undermined  by  subterraneous  passages, 
which  threatened,  with  secret  snares  and  ambush,  every 
step  of  the  assailant.  The  ground  was  already  covered 
with  snow ;  and  Julian,  after  repairing  an  ancient  castle 
which  had  been  erected  by  Trajan,  granted  a  truce  of 
ten  months  to  the  submissive  barbarians.  At  the  ex- 
piration of  the  truce,  Julian  undertook  a  second  expe- 
dition beyond  the  Rhine,  to  humble  the  pride  of  Sur- 
mar  and  Hortaire,  two  of  the  kings  of  the  Aleinanni, 
who  had  been  present  at  the  battle  of  Strasburg.  They 
promised  to  restore  all  the  Roman  captives  who  yet  re- 
mained alive;  and  as  the  Caesar  had  procured  an  exact 
account  from  the  cities  and  villages  of  Gaul,  of  the  in- 
habitants whom  they  had  lost,  he  detected  every  at- 
tempt to  deceive  him  with  a  degree  of  readiness  and 
accuracy,  which  almost  established  the  belief  of  his 
supernatural  knowledge.  His  third  expedition  was 
still  more  splendid  and  important  than  the  two  former. 
The  Germans  had  collected  their  military  powers,  and 
moved  along  the  opposite  banks  of  the  river,  with  a 
design  of  destroying  the  bridge,  and  of  preventing  the 
passage  of  the  Romans.  But  this  judicious  plan  of 
defence  was  disconcerted  by  a  skilful  diversion.  Three" 
hundred  light-armed  and  active  soldiers,  were  detached 
in  forty  small  boats  to  fall  down  the  stream  in  silence, 
and  to  land  at  some  distance  from  the  posts  of  the  ene- 
my. They  executed  their  orders  with  so  much  bold- 
ness and  celerity,  that  they  had  almost  surprised  the 
harbarian  chiefs,  who  returned  in  the  fearless  confi- 
dence of  intoxication  from  one  of  their  nocturnal  festi- 
vals. Without  repeating  the  uniform  and  disgusting 
tale  of  slaughter  and  devastation,  it  is  sufficient  to  ob- 
serve, that  Julian  dictated  his  own  conditions  of  peace 
to  six  of  the  haughtiest  kings  of  the  Alemanni,  three 
of  whom  were  permitted  to  view  the  severe  discipline 
and  martial  pomp  of  a  Roman  camp.  Followed  by 
twenty  thousand  captives,  whom  he  had  rescued  from 
the  chains  of  the  barbarians,  the  Caesar  repassed  the 
Rhine,  after  terminating  a  war,  the  success  of  which 
has  been  compared  to  the  ancient  glories  of  the  Punic 
and  Cimbric  victories. 

Rnstorcs  the  ci-  As  soon  as  the  valour  and  conduct  of 
ties  of  Gaul.  Julian  had  secured  an  interval  of  peace, 
he  applied  himself  to  a  work  more  congenial  to  his 
humane  and  philosophic  temper.  The  cities  of  Gaul, 
which  had  suffered  from  the  inroads  of  the  barbarians, 
he  diligently  repaired  ;  and  seven  important  posts,  be- 
tween Mentz  and  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine,  are  particu- 
larly mentioned,  as  having  been  rebuilt  and  fortified  by 
the  order  of  Julian.'  The  vanquished  Germans  had 
submitted  to  the  just  but  humiliating  condition  of  pre- 
paring and  conveying  the  necessary  materials.  The 
active  zeal  of  Julian  urged  the  prosecution  of  the  work ; 
and  such  was  the  spirit  which  he  had  diffused  among 
the  troops,  that  the  auxiliaries  themselves,  waiving 
their  exemption  from  any  duties  of  fatigue,  contended 
in  the  most  servile  labours  with  the  diligence  of  the 
Roman  soldiers.  It  was  incumbent  on  the  Caesar  to 
provide  for  the  subsistence,  as  well  as  for  the  safety,  of 
the  inhabitants  and  of  the  garrisons.  The  desertion  of 
the  former,  and  the  mutiny  of  the  latter,  must  have  been 
the  fatal  and  inevitable  consequences  of  famine.  The 
tillage  of  the  provinces  of  Gaul  had  been  interrupted 
by  the  calamities  of  war;  but  the  scanty  harvests  of 
the  continent  were  supplied,  by  his  paternal  care,  from 

r  Ammian.  xviii.  2.  Libanius,  Orat.  x.  p.  2/9,  280.  Of  these 
seven  posts,  four  are  at  present  towns  of  some  consequence;  Bin- 
gen,  Andcrnacb,  Bonn,  and  Nuyss.  The  other  three,  Trice'simrc, 
tluadriburgiuin.  anil  Castra  Ilerc.ulis,  or  Heraclca,  no  longer  subsist  • 
but  there  is  room  to  believe,  that  on  the  ground  of  auadriburghim, 
the  Dutch  have  constructed  the  fort  of  gcoenk,  a  name  so  oifensivc 
to  1 1 ic  fastidious  delicacy  of  Boilcau.  Sec  D'Anville  Notice  de  l'An- 
cieiine  Gaule,  p.  181'.    Builcau,  Epitrc  iv.  and  the  notes. 


the  plenty  of  the  adjacent  island.  Six  hundred  large 
barks,  framed  in  the  forest  of  the  Ardennes,  made  seve 
ral  voyages  to  the  coast  of  Britain  ;  and  returning  from 
thence  laden  with  corn,  sailed  up  the  Rhine,  and  dis- 
tributed their  cargoes  to  the  several  towns  and  for- 
tresses along  the  banks  of  the  river.'  The  arms  of 
Julian  had  restored  a  free  and  secure  navigation,  which 
Constantius  had  offered  to  purchase  at  the  expense  of 
his  dignity,  and  of  a  tributary  present  of  two  thousand 
pounds  of  silver.  The  emperor  parsimoniously  re- 
fused to  his  soldiers  the  sums  which  he  granted  with 
a  lavish  and  trembling  hand  to  the  barbarians.  The 
dexterity,  as  well  as  the  firmness,  of  Julian,  was  put 
to  a  severe  trial,  when  he  took  the  field  with  a  discon- 
tented army,  which  had  already  served  two  campaigns, 
without  receiving  any  regular  pay  or  any  extraordinary 
donative. 

A  tender  regard  for  the  peace  and  civil  adminisira- 
happiness  of  his  subjects,  was-the  rul-  tion  of  Julian, 
ing  principle  which  directed,  or  seemed  to  direct,  the 
administration  of  .Tulian.u  He  devoted  the  leisure  of 
his  winter-quarters  to  the  offices  of  civil  government ; 
and  affected  to  assume  with  more  pleasure  the  charac- 
ter of  a  magistrate  than  that  of  a  general.  Before  he 
took  the  field,  he  devolved  on  the  provincial  governors 
most  of  the  public  and  private  causes  which  had  been 
referred  to  his  tribunal ;  but,  on  his  return,  he  carefully 
revised  their  proceedings,  mitigated  the  rigour  of  the 
law,  and  pronounced  a  second  judgment  on  the  judges 
themselves.  Superior  to  the  last  temptation  of  virtuous 
minds,  an  indiscreet  and  intemperate  zeal  for  justice, 
he  restrained,  with  calmness  and  dignity,  the  warmth 
of  an  advocate  who  prosecuted,  for  extortion,  the  presi- 
dent of  tbe  Narbonnese  province.  "  Who  will  ever 
be  found  guilty,"  exclaimed  the  vehement  Delphidius, 
"  if  it  be  enough  to  deny?"  "  And  who,"  replied  Julian, 
"  will  ever  be  innocent,  if  it  be  sufficient  to  affirm?" 
In  the  general  administration  of  peace  and  war,  the 
interest  of  the  sovereign  is  commonly  the  same  as  that 
of  his  people;  but  Constantius  would  have  thought 
himself  deeply  injured,  if  the  virtues  of  Julian  had  de- 
frauded him  of  any  part  of  the  tribute  which  he  extorted 
from  an  oppressed  and  exhausted  country.  The  prince 
who  was  invested  with  the  ensigns  of  royalty,  might 
sometimes  presume  to  correct  the  rapacious  insolence 
of  the  inferior  agents ;  to  expose  their  corrupt  arts, 
and  to  introduce  an  equal  and  easier  mode  of  collection. 
But  the  management  of  the  finances  was  more  safely 
intrusted  to  Florentius,  praetorian  praefect  of  Gaul,  an 
effeminate  tyrant,  incapable  of  pity  or  remorse ;  and 
the  haughty  minister  complained  of  the  most  decent 
and  gentle  opposition,  while  Julian  himself  was  rather 
inclined  to  censure  the  weakness  of  his  own  behaviour. 
The  Caesar  had  rejected  with  abhorrence,  a  mandate 
for  the  levy  of  an  extraordinary  tax  ;  a  new  superdic- 
tion,  which  the  proefect  had  offered  for  his  signature; 
and  the  faithful  picture  of  the  public  misery,  by  which 
he  had  been  obliged  to  justify  his  refusal,  offended  the 
court  of  Constantius.  We  may  enjoy  the  pleasure  of 
reading  the  sentiments  of  Julian,  as  he  expresses  them 
with  warmth  and  freedom  in  a  letter  to  one  of  his  most 
intimate  friends.  After  stating  his  own  conduct,  he 
proceeds  in  the  following  terms  :  "  Was  it  possible  foi 
the  disciple  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  to  act  otherwise 
than  I  have  done  ?  Could  I  abandon  the  unhappy  sub 
jects  intrusted  to  my  care?  WTas  I  not  called  upon  to 
defend  them  from  the  repeated  injuries  of  these  unfeel- 
ing robbers  ?  A  tribune  who  deserts  his  post  is  punish- 
ed with  death,  and  deprived  of  the  honours  of  burial. 

b  We  may  credit  Julian  himself,  Orat.  ad  S.  1'.  Q.  Atheniensem,  p. 
280.  who  gives  a  very  particular  account  of  the  transaction.  Zosi 
mils  adds  two  hundred  vessels  more,  1.  iii.  p.  145.  If  we  compute 
the6Ctl  corn  ships  of  Julian  at  only  seventy  tons  each,  they  were 
capable  of  exporting  130,000  quarters :  (see  Aihuthnot's  YVeightsand 
Measures,  p.  237.)  and  the  country  which  could  bear  so  large  an  ex- 
portation, must  already  have  attained  an  improved  state  of  agricul- 
ture. 

t  The  troops  once  broke  out  into  a  mutiny,  immediately  l  efotcthe 
second  passage  of  the  Rhine.    Ammian.  xvii.  9. 
u  Ammian.  xvi.  5.  xviii.  I.    Mameitinus  in  l'anofyr.  Vet.  xl.  4 
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With  what  justice  could  I  pronounce  his  sentence,  if, 
in  the  hour  of  danger,  I  myself  neglected  a  duty  fai 
more  sacred  and  far  more  important?  God  has  placed 
me  in  this  elevated  post;  his  providence  will  guard 
and  support  me.  Should  I  be  condemned  to  suffer,  1 
shall  derive  comfort  from  the  testimony  of  a  pure  and 
upright  conscience.  Would  to  Heaven  that  I  still 
possessed  a  counsellor  like  Sallust!  If  they  think 
proper  to  send  me  a  successor,  I  shall  submit  without 
reluctance  ;  and  had  much  rather  improve  the  short  op- 
portunity of  doing  good,  than  enjoy  a  long  and  lasting 
impunity  of  evil."11  The  precarious  and  dependent 
situation  of  Julian  displayed  his  virtues,  and  concealed 
his  defects.  The  young  hero  who  supported,  in  Gaul, 
the  throne  of  Constantius,  was  not  permitted  to  reform 
the  vices  of  the  government ;  but  he  had  courage  to 
alleviate  or  to  pity  the  distress  of  the  people.  Unless 
he  had  been  able  to  revive  the  martial  spirit  of  the 
Romans,  or  to  introduce  the  arts  of  industry  and  refine- 
ment among  their  savage  enemies,  he  could  not  enter- 
tain any  rational  hopes  of  securing  the  public  tranquil- 
lity, either  by  the  peace  or  conquest  of  Germany.  Yet 
the  victories  of  Julian  suspended,  for  a  short  time,  the 
inroads  of  the  barbarians,  and  delayed  the  ruin  of  the 
western  empire. 
Descript  ion  of  His  salutary  influence  restored  the 
tads.  cities  of  Gaul,  which  had  been  so  long 
exposed  to  the  evils  of  civil  discord,  barbarian  war, 
and  domestic  tyranny  ;  and  the  spirit  of  industry  was 
revived  with  the  hopes  of  enjoyment.  Agriculture, 
manufactures,  and  commerce,  again  flourished  under 
the  protection  of  the  laws ;  and  the  curiae,  or  civil  cor- 
porations, were  again  filled  with  useful  and  respectable 
members :  the  youth  were  no  longer  apprehensive  of 
marriage  ;  and  married  persons  were  no  longer  appre- 
hensive of  posterity  ;  the  public  and  private  festivals 
were  celebrated  with  customary  pomp ;  and  the  fre- 
quent and  secure  intercourse  of  the  provinces  displayed 
the  image  of  national  prosperity. y  A  mind  like  that 
of  Julian,  must  have  felt  the  general  happiness  of 
which  he  was  the  author;  but  he  viewed,  with  pecu- 
liar satisfaction  and  complacency,  the  city  of  Paris ; 
the  seat  of  his  winter  residence,  and  the  object  even  of 
his  partial  affection.2  That  splendid  capital,  which 
now  embraces  an  ample  territory  on  either  side  of  the 
Seine,  was  originally  confined  to  the  small  island  in 
the  midst  of  the  river,  from  wrhence  the  inhabitants 
derived  a  supply  of  pure  and  salubrious  water.  The 
river  bathed  the  foot  of  the  walls  ;  and  the  town  was 
accessible  only  by  two  wooden  bridges.  A  forest  over- 
spread the  northern  side  of  the  Seine  ;  but  on  the  south, 
the  ground,  which  now  bears  the  name  of  the  Univer- 
sity, was  insensibly  covered  with  houses,  and  adorned 
with  a  palace  and  amphitheatre,  baths,  an  aqueduct, 
and  a  field  of  Mars  for  the  exercise  of  the  Roman 
troops.  The  severity  of  the  climate  was  tempered  by 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  ocean ;  and  with  some  pre- 
cautions, which  experience  had  taught,  the  vine  and 
fig-tree  were  successfully  cultivated.  But,  in  remark- 
able winters,  the  Seine  was  deeply  frozen  ;  and  the 
huge  pieces  of  ice  that  floated  down  the  stream,  might  be 
compared,  by  an  Asiatic,  to  the  blocks  of  white  marble 
which  were  extracted  from  the  quarries  of  Phrygia. 
The  licentiousness  and  corruption  of  Antioch,  recalled 
to  the  memory  of  Julian  the  severe  and  simple  manners 
of  his  beloved  Lutetia ; a  where  the  amusements  of  the 


x  Ammian.  xvii.  3.  Julian.  Epistol.  xv.  edit.  Spanhcim.  Such  a 
conduct  almost  justifies  the  encomium  of  Mamertinus.  Ita  illi a  nni 
spatia  divisa  sunt,  tit  aut  barbaros  domitet.aut  civibus  jura  restituat ; 
perpeluum  processus,  aut  contra  hostem,  aut  contra  vitia,  ccrtamen. 

y  Libanius,  Orat.  Parental,  in  Imp.  Julian,  c.  38.  in  Fabricius  Bib- 
liothec.  Grtpc.  lorn.  vii.  p.  2G3,  204. 

■  See  Julian,  in  Misopogon.  p.  340,  341.  The  primitive  state  of 
Paris  is  illustrated  by  Henry  Valesius,  (ad  Ammian.  xx.  4.)  his  bro- 
ther Hadrian  Valesius,  or  de  Valois,  and  M.D'Anville,  (in  their  re- 
spective Notitins  of  ancient  Gaul,)  the  Abbe  dc  Longuerue  Descrip- 
tion de  la  France,  torn,  i-  p.  12,  13.  and  II.  Donamy  (in  the  Mem.  de 
1'Acadcmie  des  Inscriptions,  torn.  xv.  p.  G36 — G91.) 

i  TV  $'t>i*v  AivxiTiaw.  Julian,  in  Misopogon.  p.  340.  Leucetia, 
or  Lutotia,  was  the  ancient  name  of  the.  cily,  which,  according  to 


theatre  were  unknown  or  despised.  He  indignantly 
contrasted  the  effeminate  Syrians  with  the  brave  and 
honest  simplicity  of  the  Gauls,  and  almost  forgave  the 
intemperance,  which  was  the  only  stain  of  the  Celtic 
character.b  If  Julian  could  now  revisit  the  capital  of 
France,  he  might  converse  witli  men  of  science  and 
genius,  capable  of  understanding  and  of  instructing  a 
disciple  of  the  Greeks;  he  might  excuse  the  lively 
and  graceful  follies  of  a  nation,  whose  martial  spirit 
has  never  been  enervated  by  the  indulgence  of  luxury  ; 
and  he  must  applaud  the  perfection  of  that  inestimable 
art,  which  softens  and  refines  and  embellishes  the  in- 
tercourse of  social  life. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

T/ie  motives,  progress,  and  effects  of  tliz  conversion  of  Con- 
stantino.— Legal  establishment  and  cmuiiluiimi  of  the 
christian  or  catholic  church. 

The  public  establishment  of  Christianity  may  be 
considered  as  one  of  those  important  and  domestic 
revolutions  which  excite  the  most  lively  curiosity,  and 
afford  the  most  valuable  instruction.  The  victories 
and  the  civil  poliey  of  Conslantine  no  longer  influence 
the  sjate  of  Europe;  but  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
globe  still  retains  the  impression  which  it  received 
from  the  conversion  of  that  monarch ;  and  the  eccle- 
siastical institutions  of  his  reign  are  still  connected, 
by  an  indissoluble  chain,  with  the  opinions,  the  pas- 
sions, and  the  interests  of  the  present  generation. 

In   the   consideration  of   a  subject  Date  of  the  con - 
which  may  be  examined  with  impar-  version  of  Con- 
tiality,  but  cannot  be;  viewed  with  in-  stantinc- 
difference,  a  difficulty  immediately  arises  of  a  very 
unexpected  nature ;  that  of  ascertaining  the  real  and 
precise  date  of  the  conversion  of  Con-     .  „ 
stantme.     lhe  eloquent  Lactantius,  in 
the  midst  of  his  court,  seems  impatient*  to  proclaim 
to  the  w  orld  the  glorious  example  of  the  sovereign  of 
Gaul ;  who,  in  the  first  moments  of  his  reign,  ack- 
nowledged and  adored  the  majesty  of  the  true  and  on- 
ly God.b    The  learned  Eusebius  has  ascribed  the 
faith  of  Constantine  to  the  miraculous  sign  which  was 
displayed  in  the  heavens  whilst  he  meditated  and  pre- 
pared the  Italian  expedition/    The  historian  Zosimus 
maliciously  asserts,  that  the  emperor 
had  imbrued  his  hands  in  the  blood  of    A'  D"  3la 
his  eldest  son,  before  he  publicly  renounced  the  gods 
of  Rome  and  of  his  ancestors.11  The 
perplexity  produced  by  these  discordant    A'  D-  32C" 
authorities,  is  derived  from  the  behaviour  of  Constan- 
tine himself.    According  to  the  strictness  of  ecclesi- 
astical language,  the  first  of  the  christian  emperors 
was  unworthy  of  that  name,  till  the  moment  of  his 
death ;  since  it  was  only  during  his  last    A  D 
illness  that  he  received,  as  a  catechumen, 
the  imposition  of  hands,e  and  was  afterwards  admit- 


the  fashion  of  the  fourtli  century,  assumed  tire  territorial  appellation 
of  Parisii. 

b  Julian,  in  Misopogon.  p.  359,  360. 

a  The  dateof  the  Divine  Institutions  of  Lactantius,  has  been  accu- 
rately discussed.  Difficulties  have  been  started,  solutions  proposed, 
and  an  expedient  imagined  of  two  original  editions  ;  the  former  pub- 
lished during  the  persecution  of  Diocletian,  the  latter  under  that  of 
Licinius.  Sec  Dufresnoy,  Prefat.  p.  v,  Tillemont,  Mem.  Ecclesiast. 
tom.vi.-p.  4G5 — 470.  Gardner's  Credibility,  part  ii.  vol.  vii.  p.  78 — 
86.  For  my  own  part,  I  am  almost  convinced  that  Lactantius  dedi- 
cated his  Institutions  to  the  sovereign  of  Gaul,  at  a  time  when  Gale- 
rius,  Maximin,  and  even  Licinius,  persecuted  the  christians;  that  is, 
between  the  years  306  and  311. 

b  Lactam.  Divin.  Inslitut.  i.  I.  vii.  27.  The  first  and  most  impor- 
tant of  these  passages  is  indeed  wanting  in  twenty  eight  manuscripts; 
hut  it  is  found  in  nineteen.  If  we  weigh  the  comparative  value  of 
those  manuscripts,  one  of  900  years  old,  in  the  king  of  France's  li- 
brary, may  be  alleged  in  its  favour ;  but  the  passage  is  omitted  in  the 
correct  manuscript  of  Bologna,  which  the  P.  de  Montfaucon  as- 
cribes to  the  sixth  or  seventh  century.  (Diarium  Italic,  p.  409.)  The 
taste  of  most  of  the  editors  (except  Is.tus.  see  Lactam,  edit.  Dufres- 
nov,  torn.  i.  p.  590.)  lias  felt  the  genuine  stvlc  of  Lactantius. 

c  Euscb.  in  Vit.  Constant.  1.  i.  c.  27—32. 

d  Zosimus,  I.  fi.  p.  104. 

e  That  rite  was  always  used  in  making  a  catechumen,  (see  Bing- 
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ted,  by  the  initiatory  rites  of  baptism,  into  the  number 
of  the  faithful.'  The  Christianity  of  Constantine  must 
be  allowed  in  a  much  more  vague  and  qualified  sense; 
and  the  nicest  accuracy  is  required  in  tracing  the  slow 
and  almost  imperceptible  gradations  by  which  the 
monarch  declared  himself  the  protector,  and  at  length 
the  proselyte,  of  the  church.  It  was  an  arduous  task 
to  eradicate  the  habits  and  prejudices  of  his  education, 
to  acknowiedge  the  divine  power  of  Christ,  and  to  un- 
derstand that  the  truth  of  his  revelation  was  incompat- 
ible with  the  worship  of  the  gods.  The  obstacles 
which  he  had  probably  experienced  in  his  own  mind, 
instructed  him  to  proceed  with  caution  in  the  momen- 
tous change  of  a  national  religion ;  and  he  insensibly 
discovered  his  new  opinions,  as  far  as  he  could  enforce 
them  with  safety  and  with  effect.  During  the  whole 
course  of  his  reign,  the  stream  of  Christianity  flowed 
with  a  gentle,  though  accelerated,  motion:  but  its  ge- 
neral direction  was  sometimes  checked,  and  sometimes 
diverted,  by  the  accidental  circumstances  of  the  times, 
and  by  the  prudence,  or  possibly  by  the  caprice,  of 
the  monarch.  His  ministers  were  permitted  to  signify 
the  intentions  of  their  master  in  the  various  language 
which  was  best  adapted  to  their  respective  principles  ;S 
and  he  artfully  balanced  the  hopes  and  fears  of  his 
subjects,  by  publishing  in  the  same  year 
two  edicts  ;  the  first  of  which  enjoined 
the  solemn  observance  of  Sunday,11  and  the  second  di- 
rected the  regular  consultation  of  Aruspices.1  While 
this  important  revolution  yet  remained  in  suspense,  the 
christians  and  the  pagans  watched  the  conduct  of  their 
sovereign  with  the  same  anxiety,  but  with  very  oppo- 
site sentiments.  The  former  were  prompted  by  every 
motive  of  zeal,  as  well  as  vanity,  to  exaggerate  the 
marks  of  his  favour,  and  the  evidences  of  his  faith. 
The  latter,  till  their  just  apprehensions  were  changed 
into  despair  and  resentment,  attempted  to  conceal  from 
the  world,  and  from  themselves,  that  the  gods  of  Rome 
could  no  longer  reckon  the  emperor  in  the  number  of 
their  votaries.  The  same  passions  and  prejudices 
have  engaged  the  partial  writers  of  the  times  to  con- 
nect the  public  profession  of  Christianity  with  the 
most  glorious  or  the  most  ignominious  era  of  the  reign 
of  Constantine. 

His  pagan  super-  Whatever  symptoms  of  christian  pie- 
wition.  ty  might  transpire  in  the  discourses  or 

actions  of  Constantine,  he  persevered  till  he  was  near 
forty  years  of  age  in  the  practice  of  the  established 
religion  ;k  and  the  same  conduct,  which  in  the  court 
of  Nicomedia  might  be  imputed  to  his  fear,  could  be 
ascribed  only  to  the  inclination  or  policy  of  the  sove- 
reign of  Gaul.  His  liberality  restored  and  enriched 
the  temples  of  the  gods  :  the  medals  which  issued 

ham's  Antiquities,  I.  x.  c.  i.  p.  419.  Dom  Chardon.  Hist,  des  Sacre- 
mens,  torn.  i.  p.  62.)  and  Constantine  received  it  for  the  first  time 
(Euseb.  in  Vit.  Constant.  1.  iv.  c.  61.)  immediately  before  his  baptism 
and  death.  From  the  connexion  of  these  two  facts,  Valesius  (ad 
loc.  Euseb.)  has  drawn  the  conclusion  which  is  reluctantly  admitted 
by  Tillemont,  (Hist,  des  Empereurs,  torn.  iv.  p.  628.)  and  opposed 
with  feeble* arguments  by  Mosheim.  (p.  968.) 

f  Euseb.  in  Vit.  Constant.  I.  iv.  c.  61 — 63.  The  legend  of  Constan- 
tine's  baptism  at  Rome,  thirteen  years  before  his  death,  was  invented 
in  the  eighth  century,  as  a  proper  motive  for  his  donation.  Such 
has  been  the  gradual  progress  of  knowledge,  that  a  storv  of  which 
Cardinal  Baronius  ( Annal.  Ecclesiast.  A.  D.  324.  No.  43 — 49.)  declared 
himself  the  unblushing  advocate,  is  now  feebly  supported,  even 
within  the  verge  of  the  Vatican.  See  the  Antiquitates  Christiana;, 
torn.  ii.  p.  232.  a  work  published  with  six  approbations  at  Rome,  in 
the  year  1751,  by  Father  Mainachi,  a  learned  Dominican. 

s  The  quEstor.  or  secretary,  who  composed  the  law  of  the  Theo- 
dosian  Code,  makes  his  master  say  with  indifference,  "hominihus 
supradicue  religionis"  (I.  xvi.  tit.  ii.  leg.  i.)  The  minister  of  ecclesi- 
astical affairs  was  allowed  a  more  devout  and  respectful  style,  t** 
i»5"!t^8  »»4  iyi.t.r,;  <i:tin>r  "e«o-«ti*s ;  the  legal,  most  holy,  and 
catholic  worship.    See  Euseb.  Hist.  Eccles.  I.  x.  c.  6. 

h  Cod.  Theodos.  1.  ii.  lit.  viii.  leg.  1.  Cod.  Justinian.  1.  iii.  tit.  xii. 
leg.  3.  Constantine  styles  the  Lord's  day  dies  solis,  a  name  which 
could  not  offend  the  ears  of  his  pagan  subjects. 

i  Cod.  Theodos.  1.  xvi.  tit.  x.  I.  ).  Godefroy,  in  the  character  of  a 
commentator,  endeavours  (torn.  vi.  p.  257.)  to  excuse  Constantine; 
but  the  more  zealous  Baronius  (Annal.  Eccles.  A.  D.  32L  No.  18.) 
consures  his  profane  conduct  with  truth  and  asperity. 

k  Theodorcl  (I.  i.e.  18.)  seems  to  insinuate  that  Helena  gave  her 
son  a  christian,  education ;  but  we  may  be  assured,  from  the  superior 
authority  of  Eusehitis.  (in  Vit.  Constant  I.  iii.  c.  47.;  that  she  herself 
was  indebted  to  Constantine  for  the  knowledge  of  Christianity. 


from  his  imperial  mint  are  impressed  with  the  figures 
and  attributes  of  Jupiter  and  -Apollo,  of  Mars  and  Her- 
cules ;  and  his  filial  piety  increased  the  council  of 
Olympus  by  the  solemn  apotheosis  of  his  father  Con- 
stantius.1  But  the  devotion  of  Constantine  was  more 
peculiarly  directed  to  the  genius  of  the  sun,  the  Apollo 
of  Greek  and  Roman  mythology  ;  and  he  was  pleased 
to  be  represented  with  the  symbols  of  the  God  of  Light 
and  Poetry.  The  unerring  shafts  of  that  deity,  the 
brightness  of  his  eyes,  his  laurel  wreath,  immortal 
beauty,  and  elegant  accomplishments,  seem  to  point 
him  out  as  the  patron  of  a  young  hero.  The  altars  of 
Apollo  were  crowned  with  the  votive  offerings  of  Con- 
stantine ;  and  the  credulous  multitude  were  taught  to 
believe,  that  the  emperor  was  permitted  to  behold  with 
mortal  eyes  the  visible  majesty  of  their  tutelar  deity ; 
and  that,  either  waking  or  in  a  vision,  he  was  blessed 
with  the  auspicious  omens  of  a  long  and.  victorious 
reign.  The  sun  was  universally  celebrated  as  the  in- 
vincible guide  and  protector  of  Constantine  ;  and  the 
pagans  might  reasonably  expect  that  the  insulted  god 
would  pursue  with  unrelenting  vengeance  the  impiety 
of  his  ungrateful  favourite."1 

As  long  as  Constantine  exercised  a  Hhe  protects  the 
limited  sovereignty  over  the  provinces  Ga""""13 
of  Gaul,  his  christian  subjects  were  a.  d.  306— 312. 
protected  by  the  authority,  and  perhaps  by  the  laws, 
of  a  prince,  who  wisely  left  to  the  gods  the  care  of 
vindicating  their  own  honour.  If  we  may  credit  the 
assertion  of  Constantine  himself,  he  had  been  an  indig- 
nant spectator  of  the  savage  cruelties  which  were  in- 
flicted, by  the  hands  of  Roman  soldiers,  on  those  citi- 
zens whose  religion  was  their  only  crime.11  In  the  east 
and  in  the  west,  he  had  seen  the  different  effects  of  se- 
verity and  indulgence  ;  and  as  the  former  was  rendered 
still  more  odious  by  the  example  of  Galerius,  his  im- 
placable enemy,  the  latter  was  recommended  to  his 
imitation  by  the  authority  and  advice  of  a  dying  father. 
,  The  son  of  Constantius  immediately  suspended  or  re- 
pealed the  edicts  of  persecution,  and  granted  the  free 
exercise  of  their  religious  ceremonies  to  all  those  who 
had  already  professed  themselves  members  of  the 
church.  They  were  soon  encouraged  to  depend  on  the 
.  favour  as  well  as  on  the  justice  of  their  sovereign,  who 
had  imbibed  a  secret  and  sincere  reverence  for  the 
'  name  of  Christ,  and  for  the  God  of  the  christians." 

About  five  months  after  the  conquest  a  d.  313.  March, 
of  Italy,  the  emperor  made  a  solemn  Eiict  "{ Milan, 
and  authentic  declaration  of  his  sentiments,  by  the  cel- 
ebrated edict  of  Milan,  which  restored  peace  to  the 
catholic  church.    In  the  personal  interview  of  the  two 
western  princes,  Constantine,  by  the  ascendant  of  ge- 
nius and  power,  obtained  the  ready  concurrence  of  his 
col'eague  Licinius ;  the  union  of  their  names  and  au- 
,  thority  disarmed  the  fury  of  Maximin  ;  and,  after  the 
j  death  of  the  tyrant  of  the  east,  the  edict  of  Milan  was 
[  received  as  a  general  and  fundamental  law  of  the  Ro- 
man world.P 

The  wisdom  of  the  emperors  provided  for  the  resti- 
!  tution  of  all  the  civil  and  religious  rights  of  which  the 
christians  had  been  so  unjustly  deprived.    It  was  en- 

1  See  the  medals  of  Constantine  in  Ducange  and  Banduri.  As  few 
cities  had  retained  the  privilege  of  coining,  almost  all  the  medals  of 
I  that  age  issued  from  the  mint  under  the  sanction  of  the  imperial  au- 
!  thority. 

m  The  panegyric  of  Eumenius.  (vii.  inter  Panegyr.  Vet.)  which 
was  pronounced  a  few  months  before  the  Italian  war,  abounds  with 
the  most  unexceptionable  evidence  of  the  pagan  superstition  of  Con- 
stantine, and  of  his  particular  veneration  for  Apollo,  or  the  Sun;  lo 
which  Julian  alludes.  (Orat.  vii.  p.  228.  ■-siu^r  n.)  See  Com- 
mentaire  de  Spanheim  sur  les  Cesars,  p.  317. 

n  Constantin.  Orat.  ad  Sancios,  c.  25.  But  it  might  easily  be 
shown,  that  the  Greek  translator  has  improved  the  sense  of  the  La- 
tin original ;  and  the  aged  emperor  might  recollect  the  persecution  of 
Diocfetian  with  a  more  lively  abhorrence  than  he  had  actuallv  felt 
in  the  days  of  his  youth  and  paganism, 
j  o  See  Euseb.  Hist.  Eccles.  I.  viii.  13.  L  ix.  9.  and  in  Vit.  Const.  I.  i. 
c.  16,  17.  Lactam.  Divin.  Institut.  i.  1.  Cseciltns  de  Jlort.  Persccut. 
c.  25. 

I  P  Cheilitis  (de  Mort.  Persecut.  c.  48.)  has  preserved  the  Latin  origi- 
nal; and  Ensehius  (Hist.  Eccles.  I.  x.  c.  5.)  has  given  a  Greek  tr.ins- 

,  lalion  of  this  perpetual  edict,  which  refers  to  some  provisional  regu- 
lations 
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acted  that  the  places  of  worship,  and  public  lands, 
which  had  been  confiscated,  should  be  restored  to  the 
church,  without  dispute,  without  delay,  and  without 
expense  :  and  this  severe  injunction  was  accompanied 
with  a  gracious  promise,  that  if  any  of  the  purchasers 
had  paid  a  fair  and  adequate  price,  they  should  be  in- 
demnified from  the  imperial  treasury.  The  salutary 
regulations  which  guard  the  future  tranquillity  of  the 
faithful,  are  framed  on  the  principles  of  enlarged  and 
equal  toleration  ;  and  such  an  equality  must  have  been 
interpreted  by  a  recent  sect  as  an  advantageous  and 
honourable  distinction.  The  two  emperors  proclaim 
to  the  world,  that  they  have  granted  a  free  and  abso- 
lute power  to  the  christians,  and  to  all  others,  of  fol- 
lowing the  religion  which  each  individual  thinks  pro- 
per to  prefer,  to  which  he  has  addicted  his  mind,  and 
which  he  may  deem  the  best  adapted  to  his  own  use. 
They  carefully  explain  every  ambiguous  word,  remove 
every  exception,  and  exact  from  the  governors  of  the 
provinces  a  strict  obedience  to  the  true  and  simple 
meaning  of  an  edict,  which  was  designed  to  establish 
and  secure,  without  any  limitation,  the  claims  of  reli- 
gious liberty.  They  condescend  to  assign  two  weighty 
reasons  which  have  induced  them  to  allow  this  univer- 
sal toleration  :  the  humane  intention  of  consulting  the 
peace  and  happiness  of  their  people ;  and  the  pious 
hope,  that,  by  such  a  conduct,  they  shall  appease  and 
propitiate  the  Deity,  whose  seat  is  in  heaven.  They 
gratefully  acknowledge  the  many  signal  proofs  which 
they  have  received  of  the  divine  favour ;  and  they  trust 
that  the  same  Providence  will  forever  continue  to  pro- 
tect the  prosperity  of  the  prince  and  people.  From 
these  vague  and  indefinite  expressions  of  piety,  three 
suppositions  may  be  deduced,  of  a  different,  but  not  of 
an  incompatible,  nature.  The  mind  of  Constantine 
might  fluctuate  between  the  pagan  and  the  christian 
religions.  According  to  the  loose  and  complying  no- 
tions of  polytheism,  he  might  acknowledge  the  God 
of  the  Christians  as  one  of  the  many  deities  who  com- 
posed the  hierarchy  of  heaven.  Or  perhaps  he  might 
embrace  the  philosophic  and  pleasing  idea,  that,  not- 
withstanding the  variety  of  names,  of  rites,  and  of  opi- 
nions, all  the  sects  and  all  the  nations  of  mankind  are 
united  in  the  worship  of  the  common  Father  and  Cre- 
ator of  the  universe,i 

Use  and  beauty  But  the  counsels  of  princes  are  more 
of  the  christian  frequently  influenced  by  views  of  tempo- 
ral advantage,  than  by  considerations  of 
abstract  and  speculative  truth.  The  partial  and  increas- 
ing favour  of  Constantine  may  naturally  be  referred  to 
the  esteem  which  he  entertained  for  the  moral  character 
of  the  christians  ;  and  to  a  persuasion,  that  the  propaga- 
tion of  the  gospel  would  inculcate  the  practice  of  pri- 
vate and  public  virtue.  Whatever  latitude  an  absolute 
monarch  may  assume  in  his  own  conduct,  whatever  in- 
dulgence he  may  claim  for  his  own  passions,  it  is  un- 
doubtedly his  interest  that  all  his  subjects  should  re- 
spect the  natural  and  civil  obligations  of  society.  But 
the  operation  of  the  wisest  laws  is  imperfect  and  pre- 
carious. They  seldom  inspire  virtue,  they  cannot  al- 
ways restrain  vice.  Their  power  is  insufficient  to 
prohibit  all  that  they  condemn,  nor  can  they  always 
punish  the  actions  which  they  prohibit.  The  legisla- 
tors of  antiquity  had  summoned  to  their  aid  the  pow- 
ers of  education  and  of  opinion.  But  every  principle 
which  had  once  maintained  the  vigour  and  purity  of 
Rome  and  Sparta,  was  long  since  extinguished  in  a  de- 
clining and  despotic  empire.  Philosophy  still  exer- 
cised her  temperate  sway  over  the  human  mind,  but 
the  cause  of  virtue  derived  very  feeble  support  from 
the  influence  of  the  pagan  superstition.    Under  these 

q  A  panecyric  Qf  Constantine,  pronounced  seven  or  eight  months 
after  the  edict  of  Milan,  (see  Gothofred.  Chronolo?.  Legum,  p.  7.  and 
Tillemont,  Hist,  des  Emperettrs,  torn.  iv.  p.  246.)  uses  the  following 
remarkable  expression:  "Summe  rerum  sator,  cujns  tot  nomina 
sunt,  quot  linsuas  gentium  esse  voluisti,  qaem  enim  te  ipse  diet  velis, 
scire  non  possumus."  Pancgyr.  Vet.  Ix.  20.  In  explaining  Constan- 
tino's progress  in  the  faith,  Mosheim  (p.  971,  &.c.)  is  ingenious,  sub- 
tle, and  prolix. 


discouraging  circumstances,  a  prudent  magistrate 
might  observe  with  pleasure  the  progress  of  a  religion 
which  diffused  among  the  people  a  pure,  benevolent, 
and  universal  system  of  ethics,  adapted  to  every  duty 
and  every  condition  of  life  ;  recommended  as  the  will 
and  reason  of  the  supreme  Deity,  and  enforced  by  the 
sanction  of  eternal  rewards  or  punishments.  The  ex- 
perience of  Greek  and  Roman  history  could  not  inform 
the  world  how  far  the  system  of  national  manners 
might  be  reformed  and  improved  by  the  precepts  of  a 
divine  revelation;  and  Constantine  might  listen  with 
some  confidence  to  the  flattering,  and  indeed  reasona- 
ble, assurances  of  Lactantius.  The  eloquent  apologist 
seemed  firmly  to  expect,  and  almost  ventured  to  pro- 
mise, that  the  establishment  of  Christianity  would  re- 
store the  innocence  and  felicity  of  the  primitive  age : 
that  the  worship  of  the  true  God  would  extinguish  war 
and  dissension  among  those  who  mutually  considered 
themselves  as  the  children  of  a  common  parent ;  that 
every  impure  desire,  every  angry  or  selfish  passion, 
would  be  restrained  by  the  knowledge  of  the  gospel  ; 
and  that  the  magistrates  might  sheath  the  sword  of  jus- 
tice among  a  people  who  would  be  universally  actuat- 
ed by  the  sentiments  of  truth  and  piety,  of  equity  and 
moderation,  of  harmony  and  universal  love.r 

The  passive  and  unresisting  obedi-  Theor  anJ  I)rac. 
ence,  which  bows  under  the  yoke  of  au-  tice  of  passive 
thority,  or  even  of  oppression,  must  obedience, 
have  appeared,  in  the  eyes  of  an  absolute  monarch, 
the  most  conspicuous  and  useful  of  the  evangelic  vir- 
tues.5 The  primitive  christians  derived  the  institution 
of  civil  government,  not  from  the  consent  of  the  peo- 
ple, but  from  the  decrees  of  heaven.  The  reigning 
empercfr,  though  he  had  usurped  the  sceptre  by  treason 
and  murder,  immediately  assumed  the  sacred  charac- 
ter of  vicegerent  of  the  Deity.  To  the  Deity  alone 
he  was  accountable  for  the  abuse  of  his  power ;  and 
his  subjects  were  indissohibly  hound,  by  their  oath  of 
fidelity,  to  a  tyrant,  who  had  violated  every  law  of 
nature  and  society.  The  humble  christians  were  sent 
into  the  world  as  sheep  among  wolves  ;  and  since  they 
were  not  permitted  to  employ  force,  even  in  the  de- 
fence of  their  religion,  they  should  be  still  more  crim- 
inal if  they  were  tempted  to  shed  the  blood  of  their 
fellow  creatures,  in  disputing  the  vain  privileges,  or 
the  sordid  possessions,  of  this  transitory  life.  Faith- 
ful to  the  doctrine  of  the  apostle,  who  in  the  reign  of 
Nero  had  preached  the  duty  of  unconditional  submis- 
sion, the  christians  of  the  three  first  centuries  preserv- 
ed their  conscience  pure  and  innocent  of  the  guilt  of 
secret  conspiracy,  or  open  rebellion.  While  they  ex- 
perienced the  rigour  of  persecution,  they  were  never 
provoked  cither  to  meet  their  tyrants  in  the  field,  or  in- 
dignantly to  withdraw  themselves  into  some  remote 
and  sequestered  corner  of  the  globe.'  The  protestants 
of  France,  of  Germany,  and  of  Britain,  who  asserted 
with  such  intrepid  courage  their  civil  and  religious 
freedom,  have  been  insulted  by  the  invidious  compari- 
son between  the  conduct  of  the  primitive  and  of  the 
reformed  christians."  Perhaps,  instead  of  censure, 
some  applause  may  be  due  to  the  superior  sense  and 
spirit  of  our  ancestors,  who  had  convinced  themselves 
that  religion  cannot  abolish  the  unalienable  rights  of 


r  See  the  elegant  description  of  Lactantius,  (Divin.  Institut.  v.  8.) 
who  is  much  more  perspicuous  and  positive  than  it  becomes  a  discreet 
prophet. 

s  The  political  system  of  the  christians  is  explained  hy  Grotius,  de 
Jure  Belli  el  Pacis,  I.  i.  c.  3,  4.  Grotius  was  a  republican  and  an  ex- 
ile; hut  the  mildness  of  his  temper  inclined  him  to  support  the  estab- 
lished powers. 

t  Tertullian.  Apolog.c.  32,34,  35,30.  Tamen  nunquam  Alhini.mi, 
nec  Nigriani  vel  Cassiahi  iriveniri  potucrunt  christian).  Ad  Scapu- 
lam,  c.  2.  If  this  assertion  he  strictly  true,  itexcludes  the  christians 
of  that  age  from  all  civil  and  military  employments,  which  would 
have  compelled  them  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  service  of  their  re- 
spective governors.   Pee  Movie's  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  343. 

u  See  the  artful  Bossuet  Hist,  des  Variations  des  Eglises  Prostes- 
tantes,  (torn.  iii.  p.  210 — 25K)  and  the  malicious  Bayle,  (torn.  ii.  p 
020.)  I  name  Bayle,  for  he  was  certainly  Ihe  author  of  the  Avis  aux 
itefugies;  consult  the  Dictionnairo  Critique  de  Cliauffepid,  torn,  t 
part  ii.  p.  145. 
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human  nature.1  Perhaps  the  patience  of  the  primi- 
tive church  may  be  ascribed  to  its  weakness,  as  well 
as  to  its  virtue.  A  sect  of  unwarlike  plebeians,  without 
leaders,  without  arms,  without  fortifications,  must  have 
encountered  inevitable  destruction  in  a  rash  and  fruit- 
less resistance  to  the  master  of  the  Roman  legions. 
But  the  christians,  when  they  deprecated  the  wrath  of 
Diocletian,  or  solicited  the  favour  of  Constantine, 
could  allege  with  truth  and  confidence,  that  they  held 
the  principle  of  passive  obedience,  and  that,  in  the 
space  of  three  centuries,  their  conduct  had  always  been  j 
conformable  to  their  principles.  They  might  add,  that  i 
the  throne  of  the  emperors  would  be  established  cn  a  | 
fixed  and  permanent  basis,  if  all  their  subjects,  em- 
bracing the  christian  doctrine,  should  learn  to  suffer 
and  to  obey. 

Divine  right  of     In  the  general  order  of  Providence, 
Constantine.    princes  and  tyrants  are  considered  as 
the  ministers  of  Heaven,  appointed  to  rule  or  to  chas- 
tise the  nations  of  the  earth.    But  sacred  history  af- 
fords many  illustrious  examples  of  the  more  immedi- 
ate interposition  of  the  Deity  in  the  government  of  his 
chosen  people.    The  sceptre  and  the  sword  were  com- 
mitted to  the  hands  of  Moses,  of  Joshua,  of  Gideon, 
of  David,  of  the  Maccabees  ;  the  virtues  of  those  he-  ] 
roes^were  the  motive  or  the  effect  of  the  Divine  favour, 
the  success  of  their  arms  was  destined  to  achieve  the 
deliverance  or  the  triumph  of  the  church.    If  the 
judges  of  Israel  were  occasional  and  temporary  magis- 
trates, the  king's  of  Judah  derived  from  the  royal  unc- 
tion of  their  great  ancestor,  an  hereditary  and  indefea-  j 
sible  right,  which  could  not  be  forfeited  by  their  own 
vices,  nor  recalled  by  the  caprice  of  their  subjects.  I 
The  same  extraordinary  providence,  which  was  no  i 
longer  confined  to  the  Jewish  people,  might  elect  Con-  ! 
stantine  and  his  family  as  the  protectors  of  the  chris-  j 
tian  world ;  and  the  devout  Lactantius  announces,  in 
a  prophetic  tone,  the  future  glories  of  his  long  and  uni-  | 
versal  reign.?    Galerius  and  Maximin,  Maxentius  and  ! 
Licinius,  were  the  rivals  who  shared  with  the  favour-  j 
ite  of  Heaven  the  provinces  of  the  empire.    The  tra-  | 
gic  deaths  of  Galerius  and  Maximin  soon  gratified  the 
resentment,  and  fulfilled  the  sanguine  expectations,  of 
the  christians.    The  success  of  Constantine  against 
Maxentius  and  Licinius,  removed  the  two  formidable 
competitors  who  still  opposed  the  triumph  of  the  se- 
cond David,  and  his  cause  might  seem  to  claim  the 
peculiar  interposition  of  Providence.    The  character 
of  the  Roman  tyrant  disgraced  the  purple  and  human 
nature ;  and  though  the  christians  might  enjoy  his  pre- 
carious favour,  they  were  exposed,  with  the  rest  of 
his  subjects,  to  the  effects  of  his  wanton  and  capri- 
cious cruelty.    The  conduct  of  Licinius  soon  betrayed 
the  reluctance  with  which  he  had  consented  to  the  wise 
and  humane  regulations  of  the  Edict  of  Milan.  The 
convocation  of  provincial  synods  was  prohibited  in 
his  dominions ;  his  christian  officers  were  ignomini- 
ously  dismissed;  and  if  he  avoided  the  guilt,  or  rather 
danger,  of  a  general  persecution,  his  partial  oppres- 
sions were  rendered  still  more  odious,  by  the  violation 
of  a  solemn  and  voluntary  engagement.1    While  the 
east,  according  to  the  lively  expression  of  Ensebius, 
was  involved  in  the  shades  of  infernal  darkness,  the 
auspicious  rays  of  celestial  light  warmed  and  illumi- 
nated the  provinces  of  the  west.    The  piety  of  Con- 
stantine was  admitted  as  an  unexceptionable  proof  of 
the  justice  of  his  arms ;  and  his  use  of  victory  con- 
firmed the  opinion  of  the  christians,  that  their  hero 
was  inspired,  and  conducted,  by  the  Lord  of  hosts. 

i  Buchanan  is  tile  earliest,  or  at  least  the  most  celebrated,  of  the 
reformers,  who  has  justified  the  theory  of  resistance.  See  his  Dia- 
logue de  Jure  Regni  npad  Scotos,  torn.  ii.  p.  28, 30. — edit.  fol.  Ruddi- 
mao. 

j  Lactant.  Divin.  Institul.  i.  1.  Eusebins,  in  the  course  of  his 
history,  his  life,  and  his  oration,  repealediy  inculcates  the  divine 
riant  of  Constantine  to  the  empire. 

:  Oar  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  persecution  of  Licinius  is  de- 
rived from  Eusebiue  (But.  Eccles.  1.  r.  c  8.  Vit.  Const-tntin.  1.  i.  c. 
49. — 56. 1.  ii.  c.  J,2.)  Aureltus  Victor  mentions  his  cruelty  in  gene- 
ral terms. 


A.  D.  324. 


The  conquest  of  Italy  produced  a  general  edict  of  tol- 
eration :  and  as  soon  as  the  defeat  of  Licinius  had  in- 
vested Constantine  with  the  sole  domin- 
ion of  the  Roman  world,  he  immediate- 
ly, by  circular  letters,  exhorted  all  his  subjects  to  im- 
itate, without  delay,  the  example  of  their  sovereign, 
and  to  embrace  the  divine  truth  of  Christianity.* 

The  assurance  that  the  elevation  of  andzeal 
Constantine  was  intimately  connected  of  the*  christian 
with  the  designs  of  Providence,  instil-  v*,ly- 
led  into  the  minds  of  the  christians  two  opinions, 
which,  by  a  different  means,  assisted  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  prophesy.  Their  warm  and  active  loyal- 
ty exhausted  in  his  favour  every  resource  of  human 
industry ;  and  they  confidently  expected  that  their 
strenuous  efforts  would  be  seconded  by  some  divine 
and  miraculous  aid.  The  enemies  of  Constantine  have 
imputed  to  interested  motives  the  alliance  which  he 
insensibly  contracted  with  the  catholic  church,  and 
which  apparently  contributed  to  the  success  of  his  am- 
bition. In  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century,  the 
christians  still  bore  a  very  inadequate  proportion  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  empire ;  but  among  a  degene- 
rate people,  who  viewed  the  change  of  masters  with 
the  indifference  of  slaves,  the  spirit  and  union  of  a  re- 
ligious party  might  assist  the  popular  leader,  to  whose 
service,  from  a  principle  of  conscience,  they  had  de- 
voted their  lives  and  fortunes.b  The  example  of  his 
father  had  instructed  Constantine  to  esteem  and  to  re- 
ward the  merit  of  the  christians  ;  and  in  the  distribution 
of  public  offices,  he  had  the  advantage  of  strengthen- 
ing his  government,  by  the  choice  of  ministers  or  ge- 
nerals, in  whose  fidelity  he  could  repose  a  just  and  un- 
reserved confidence.  By  the  influence  of  these  dignified 
missionaries,  the  proselytes  of  the  new  faith  must  have 
multiplied  in  the  court  and  army ;  the  barbarians  of 
Germany,  who  filled  the  ranks  of  the  legions,  were  of 
a  careless  temper,  which  acquiesced  without  resistance 
in  the  religion  of  their  commander ;  and  when  they 
passed  the  Alps,  it  may  fairly  be  presumed,  that  a 
great  number  of  the  soldiers  had  already  consecrated 
their  swords  to  the  service  of  Christ  and  of  Constan- 
tine/ The  habits  of  mankind,  and  the  interest  of  re- 
ligion, gradually  abated  the  horror  of  war  and  blood- 
shed, which  had  so  long  prevailed  among  the  chris- 
tians ;  and  in  the  councils  which  were  assembled  un- 
der the  gracious  protection  of  Constantine,  the  author- 
ity of  the  bishops  was  seasonably  employed  to  ratify 
the  obligation  of  the  military  oath,  and  to  inflict  the 
penalty  of  excommunication  on  those  soldiers  who 
threw  away  their  arms  during  the  peace  of  the  church.d 
While  Constantine,  in  his  own  dominions,  increased 
the  number  and  zeal  of  his  faithful  adherents,  he  could 
depend  on  the  support  of  a  powerful  faction  in  those 
provinces,  which  were  still  possessed  or  usurped  by 
'  his  rivals.  A  secret  disaffection  was  diffused  among 
the  christian  subjects  of  Maxentius  and  Licinius  ;  and 
the  resentment  which  the  latter  did  not  attempt  to 
conceal,  served  only  to  engage  them  still  more  deeply 
in  the  interest  of  his  competitor.  The  regular  corre- 
spondence which  connected  the  bishops  of  the  most 
distant  provinces,  enabled  them  freely  to  communicate 
their  wishes  and  their  designs,  and  to  transmit  without 
danger  any  useful  intelligence,  or  any  pious  contribu- 
tions, which  might  promote  the  service  of  Constantine, 


i  Euseb.  in  Vit.  Constant.  I.  ii.  c  24 — 42.  4?— 60. 

b  In  the  bezinnin;  of  the  last  century,  the  papists  of  Encland  were 
onlv  a  thirtieth,  and  the  Protestants, of  France  only  a  fw.»", 
part  of  the  respective  nations,  to  whom  their  spirit  and  power  were  a 
constant  object  of  apprehension.  See  the  relations  which  Bcntivosr- 
lio  (who  was  then  nuncio  at  Brussels,  nnd  afterwards  cardinal) 
transmitted  to  the  court  of  Rome  (Relazione.  torn.  ii.  p.  211,241.) 
Bentivoglio  was  curious,  well-informed,  but  somewhat  partial. 

c  This  careless  temper  ofthc  Germans  appears  almost  uniformly  in 
the  history  of  the  conversion  of  each  of  the  tribes.  The  legions  of 
Constantine  were  recruited  with  Germans  (Zosin-us,  I.  ii.  p.  86.)  and 
the  court  even  of  his  father  had  been  filled  with  christians.  See  the 
first  book  of  the  Life  of  Constantine,  by  Eusebins. 

d  Pe  his  qui  arma  projiciunt  in  pace,  placuil  cos  ahstinerc  a  com 
munione.  Concil.  Areh.i.  Canon  iii.  The  best  critics  apply  these 
words  to  the  peace  ef  the  church. 
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who  publicly  declared  that  he  had  taken  up  arms  for 
the  deliverance  of  the  church. e 

Expectation  and  The  enthusiasm  which  inspired  the 
belief  of  a  mi-  troops,  and  perhaps  the  emperor  him- 
racle-  self,  had  sharpened  their  swords  while 

it  satisfied  their  conscience.  They  marched  to  battle 
with  the  full  assurance,  that  the  same  God,  who  had 
formerly  opened  a  passage  to  the  Israelites  through 
the  waters  of  Jordan,  and  had  thrown  down  the  walls 
of  Jericho  at  the  sound  of  the  trumpets  of  Joshua, 
would  display  his  visible  majesty  and  power  in  the 
victory  of  Constantine.  The  evidence  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal history  is  prepared  to  affirm,  that  their  expectations 
were  justified  by  the  conspicuous  miracle  to  which 
the  conversion  of  the  first  christian  emperor  has  been 
almost  unanimously  ascribed.  The  real  or  imaginary 
cause  of  so  important  an  event,  deserves  and  demands 
the  attention  of  posterity ;  and  I  shall  endeavour  to 
form  a  just  estimate  of  the  famous  vision  of  Constan- 
tine, by  a  distinct  consideration  of  the  standard,  the 
dream,  and  the  celestial  sign  ;  by  separating  the  histor- 
ical, the  natural,  and  the  marvellous  parts  of  this  ex- 
traordinary story,  which,  in  the  composition  of  a  spe- 
cious argument,  have  been  artfully  confounded  in  one 
splendid  and  brittle  mass. 

The  Labarum,  or  !•  &a  instrument  of  the  tortures  which 
standard  of  the  were  inflicted  only  on  slaves  and  straa- 
cross-  gers,  became  an  object  of  horror  in  the 

eyes  of  a  Roman  citizen ;  and  the  ideas  of  guilt,  of 
pain,  and  of  ignominy,  were  closely  united  with  the 
idea  of  the  cross. f  The  piety,  rather  than  the  humanity, 
of  Constantine,  soon  abolished  in  his  dominions  the 
punishment  which  the  Saviour  of  mankind  had  con- 
descended to  suffer;6  but  the  emperor  had  already 
learned  to  despise  the  prejudices  of  his  education,  and 
of  his  people,  before  he  could  erect  in  the  midst  of 
Rome  his  own  statue,  bearing  a  cross  in  its  right  hand  ; 
with  an  inscription,  which  referred  the  victory  of  his 
arms,  and  the  deliverance  of  Rome,  to  the  virtue  of  that 
salutary  sign,  the  true  symbol  of  force  and  courage.1" 
The  same  symbol  sanctified  the  arms  of  the  soldiers 
of  Constantine ;  the  cross  glittered  on  their  helmets, 
was  engraved  on  their  shields,  was  interwoven  into 
their  banners  ;  and  the  consecrated  emblems  which 
adorned  the  person  of  the  emperor  himself,  were  dis- 
tinguished only  by  richer  materials  and  more  exquisite 
workmanship.'  But  the  principal  standard  which  dis- 
played the  triumph  of  the  cross  was  styled  the  Laba- 
rum,* an  obscure,  though  celebrated  name,  which  has 


e  Euse'oius  always  considers  the  second  civil  war  against  Licinius 
!>9  a  sort  of  religious  crusade.  At  the  invitation  of  the  tyrant,  some 
christian  officers  hail  resumed  their  loves;  or,  in  other  words,  had 
returned  to  the  military  service.  Their  conduct  was  afterwards  cen- 
sured by  the  twelfth  canon  of  the  Council  of  Nice :  if  this  particular 
application  may  he  received,  instead  of  the  loose  ar.d  general  sense 
of  the  Greek  interpreters,  Balsamon,  Zonaras.and  Alexis  Aristenus. 
See  Beveridge,  Pandect,  Eccles.  Grfec.  torn.  i.  p.  72.  torn.  ii.  p.  78. 
Annotation. 

f  Nomeu  ipsum  cruets  absit  non  modo  a  corpore  civium  Romano- 
rum,  aed  etiani  a  cogitatione,  oculis,  auribus.    Cicero  pro  Rabirio,  c. 

5.  The  christian  writers,  Justin,  Minucius  Faslix,  Tertullian,  Jerom, 
and  Maximus  of  Turin,  have  investigated  with  tolerable  success,  the 
figure  or  likeness  of  a  cross  in  almost  every  object  of  nature  or  art 
in  the  intersection  of  the  meridian  and  equator,  the  human  face,  a 
bird  flying,  a  man  swimming,  a  mast  and  yard,  a  plough,  a  standard, 

6.  c.  &c.  &c.   See  Lipsius  de  Cruce,  I.  i.e.  9. 

%  See  Aurelius  Victor,  who  considers  this  law  as  one  of  the  ex 
amples  of  Consiantine's  piety.  An  edict  so  honourable  to  christi 
anity,  deserves  a  place  in  the  Theodosian  Code,  instead  of  the  indi 
rect  mention  of  it,  which  seems  to  result  from  the  comparison  of  the 
fifth  and  eighteenth  titles  of  the  ninth  book. 

h  Eusehius,  in  Vit.  Constantin.  1.  i.  c.  40.  This  statue,  or  at  least 
the  cross  and  inscription,  may  be  ascribed  with  more  probability,  to 
the  second,  or  even  the  third,  visit  of  Constantine  to  Rome.  Imme- 
diately after  the  defeat  of  Maventius.  the  minds  of  the  senate  and 
people  were  scarcely  ripe  for  this  public  monument. 

i  Agnoscas  regina  libens  mea  signa  uecesse  est : 
In  quibus  effigies  cruets  nut  gemmata  refulget, 
Aut  lorutis  solido  ex  auro  prffifertur  in  hastis. 
Hoc  signo  invictus,  transmissis  AlpibusUltor 
Servitium  solvit  miserable  Constantinus 
******** 

Christ  us  pnrpureutn  gemmatiti  textus  in  auro 
Siguabat  Labarum,  clypeorum  insignia  Christus 
Scripserat;  ardebat  summis  rnz-r.  addita  crislis. 

Prudent,  in  Pvmniachum,  1.  ii.  404,  480. 
k  The  derivation  and  meaning  of  the  word  Labarum,  or  Labarum, 


been  vainly  derived  from  almost  all  the  languages  of 
the  world.  It  is  described'  as  a  long  pike  intersected 
by  a  transversal  beam.  The  silken  veil  which  hung 
down  from  the  beam,  was  curiously  inwrought  with 
the  images  of  the  reigning  monarch  and  his  children. 
The  summit  of  the  pike  supported  a  crowrt  of  gold 
which  enclosed  the  mysterious  monogram,  at  once  ex- 
pressive of  the  figure  of  the  cross,  and  the  initial  let- 
ters of  the  name  of  Christ."1  The  safety  of  the  labarum 
was  intrusted  to  fifty  guards,  of  approved  valour  and 
fidelity ;  their  station  was  marked  by  honours  and  emo- 
luments; and  some  fortunate  accidents  soon  introduced 
an  opinion,  that  as  long  as  the  guards  of  the  labarum 
were  engaged  in  the  execution  of  their  office,  they  were 
secure  and  invulnerable  amidst  the  darts  of  the  enemy. 
In  the  second  civil  war  Licinius  felt  and  dreaded  the 
power  of  this  consecrated  banner,  the  sight  of  which, 
in  the  distress  of  battle,  animated  the  soldiers  of  Con- 
stantine with  an  invincible  enthusiasm,  and  scattered 
terror  and  dismay  through  the  ranks  of  the  adverse 
legions.0  The  christian  emperors,  who  respected  the 
example  of  Constantine,  displayed  in  all  their  mili- 
tary expeditions  the  standard  of  the  cross  ;  but  when 
the  degenerate  successors  of  Theodosius  had  ceased 
to  appear  in  person  at  the  head  of  their  armies,  the 
labarum  was  deposited  as  a  venerable  but  useless  relic 
in  the  palace  of  Constantinople.0  Its  honours  are  still 
preserved  on  the  medals  of  the  Flavian  family.  Their 
grateful  devotion  has  placed  the  monogram  of  Christ 
in  the  midst  of  the  ensigns  of  Rome.  The  solemn 
epithets  of,  safety  of  the  republic,  glory  of  the  army, 
restoration  of  public  happiness,  are  equally  applied  to 
the  religious  and  military  trophies ;  and  there  is  still 
extant  a  medal  of  the  emperor  Constantius,  where  the 
standard  of  the  labarum  is  accompanied  with  these 
memorable  words,  By  this  sign  thou  shalt  conquer." 

II.  In  all  occasions  of  danger  or  dis-  The  dream  of 
tress,  it  was  the  practice  of  the  primitive  Constantine. 
christians  to  fortify  their  minds  and  bodies  by  the  sign 
of  the  cross,  which  they  used,  in  all  their  ecclesiastical 
rites,  in  all  the  daily  occurrences  of  life,  as  an  infalli- 
ble preservative  against  every  species  of  spiritual  or 
temporal  evil.0-  The  authority  of  the  church  might 
alone  have  had  sufficient  weight  to  justify  the  devotion 
of  Constantine,  who,  in  the  same  prudent  and  gradual 
progress,  acknowledged  the  truth,  and  assumed  the 
symbol,  of  Christianity.  But  the  testimony  of  a  con- 
temporary writer,  who  in  a  formal  treatise  has  avenged 
the  cause  of  religion,  bestows  on  the  piety  of  the  em- 
peror a  more  awful  and  sublime  character.  Ho  affirms, 
with  the  most  perfect  confidence,  that  in  the  night 
which  preceded  the  last  battle  against  Maxentius, 


which  is  employed  by  Gregory  Nazianzen,  Ambrose,  Prudentius, 
&.c.  still  remain  totally  unknown  ;  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  cri 
tics,  who  have  ineffectually  tortured  the  Latin,  Greek,  Spanish, 
Celtic,  Teutonic,  Illyric,  Armenian,  &e.  in  search  of  an  etymology. 
See  Ducange,  in  Gloss,  med.  et  infim.  Latinitat.  sub  voce'Labarum 
and  Godefroy,  ad  Cnd.  Theodos.  torn.  ii.  p.  143. 

1  Euseh.  in  Vit.  Constantin.  i.  i.  c.  30,31.  B.ironius  (Annal.  Ec- 
cles. A.  D.  312.  No.  26.)  has  engraved  a  representation  of  the  Laba- 
rum. 

m  Transversa  X  liter:!  summo  capite  circumflexo,  Christum  in 
scutis  notat.  Ca?cilius  de  M.  P.  c.  44.  Cuper  (ad  M.  P.  in  edit. 
Lactant.  torn.  ii.  p.  500.)  and  Baronius  (A.  D.  312.  No.  25.)  have 
engraved  from  ancient  monumcn's  several  specimens  (ns  thus 

)of  these  monograms,  which  became  extremely  fashion- 
able in  the  christian  world, 
n  Euseh.  in  Vit.  Constantin.  I.  ii.  c.  7,  P,  9.  lie  introduces  the  la- 
barum before  the  Italian  expedition  ;  hut  his  narrative  seems  to  indi- 
cate that  it  was  never  shown  at  the  head  of  an  army,  till  Constan- 
tine, above  ten  yrars  afterwards,  declared  himself  the  enemy  of  Li- 
cinius, and  the  deliverer  of  the  church. 

0  See  Cod.  Theod.  1.  vi.  tit.  xxv.  Sozomen,  I.  i.  c.  2.  Thcophan. 
Chronograph,  p.  11.  Thcophanes  lived  towards  the  end  of  the 
eighth  century,  almost  five  hundred  years  after  Constantine.  The 
modern  Greeks  were  not  inclined  to  display  in  the  field  the  standard 
of  the  empire  and  of  Christianity;  and  though  they  depended  on  every 
superstitious  hope  of  defence,  the  promise  of  victory  would  have  ap- 
peared too  bold  a  fiction. 

P  The  Abbe  du  Voisin,  p.  103,  ic.  alleges  several  of  these  medals, 
and  quotes  a  particular  dissertation  of  the  jesuit,  the  Pere  de  Grain 
ville,  on  this  sul  ject. 

1  Tertullian.de  Corona,  r.  3.  Athanasius,  torn.  i.  p.  101.  The 
learned  jesuit  I'etavius  (Dogmata  Theolog.  I.  xv.  c.  9,  10.)  has  col- 
lected many  similar  passages  on  the  virtues  of  the  cross,  which  in 
the  last  age  embarrassed  our  protests*)!  disputants. 
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Constantine  was  admonished  in  a  dream  to  inseribe 
the  shields  of  his  soldiers  with  the  celestial  sign  of  God, 
the  sacred  monogram  of  the  name  of  Christ ;  that  he 
executed  the  commands  of  heaven,  and  that  his  valour 
and  obedience  were  rewarded  by  the  decisive  victory 
of  the  Milvian  bridge.  Some  consideration  might  per- 
haps incline  a  sceptical  mind  to  suspect  the  judgment 
or  the  veracity  of  the  rhetorician,  whose  pen,  either 
from  zeal  or  interest,  was  devoted  to  the  cause  of  the 
prevailing  faction.'  He  appears  to  have  published  his 
deaths  of  the  persecutors  at  Nicomedia  about  three 
years  after  the  Roman  victory ;  but  the  interval  of  a 
thousand  miles,  and  a  thousand  days,  will  allow  an 
ample  latitude  for  the  invention  of  declaimers,  the  cre- 
dulity of  party,  and  the  tacit  approbation  of  the  em- 
peror himself;  who  might  listen  without  indignation 
to  a  marvellous  tale,  which  exalted  his  fame,  and  pro- 
moted his  designs.  In  favour  of  Licinius,  who  still 
dissembled  his  animosity  to  the  christians,  the  same 
author  has  provided  a  similar  vision,  of  a  form  of 
prayer,  which  was  communicated  by  an  angel,  and  re- 
peated by  the  whole  army  before  they  engaged  the 
legions  of  the  tyrant  Maximin.  The  frequent  repeti- 
tion of  miracles  serves  to  provoke,  where  it  does  not 
subdue,  the  reason  of  mankind  ; s  but  if  the  dream  of 
Constantine  is  separately  considered,  it  may  be  natu- 
rally explained  either  by  the  policy  or  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  emperor.  Whilst  his  anxiety  for  the  approach- 
ing day,  which  must  decide  the  fate  of  the  empire,  was 
suspended  by  a  short  and  interrupted  slumber,  the  ven- 
erable form  of  Christ,  and  the  well-known  symbol  of 
his  religion,  might  forcibly  offer  themselves  to  the 
active  fancy  of  a  prince  who  reverenced  the  name,  and 
had  perhaps  secretly  implored  the  power,  of  the  God 
of  the  christians.  As  readily  might  a  consummate 
statesman  indulge  himself  in  the  use  of  one  of  those 
military  stratagems,  one  of  those  pious  frauds,  which 
Philip  and  Sertorius  had  employed  with  such  art  and 
effect.'  The  preternatural  origin  of  dreams  was  uni- 
versally admitted  by  the  nations  of  antiquity,  and  a 
considerable  part  of  the  Gallic  army  was  already  pre- 
pared to  place  their  confidence  in  the  salutary  sign  of 
the  christian  religion.  The  secret  vision  of  Constan- 
tine could  be  disproved  only  by  the  event ;  and  the  in- 
trepid hero  who  had  passed  the  Alps  and  the  Apennine, 
might  view  with  careless  despair  the  consequences  of 
a  defeat  under  the  walls  of  Rome.  The  senate  and 
people,  exulting  in  their  own  deliverance  from  an  odi- 
ous tyrant,  acknowledged  that  the  victory  of  Constan- 
tine surpassed  the  powers  of  man,  without  daring  to 
insinuate  that  it  had  been  obtained  by  the  protection  of 
the  gods.  The  triumphal  arch,  which  was  erected  about 
three  years  after  the  event,  proclaims,  in  ambiguous 
language,  that,  by  the  greatness  of  his  own  mind,  and 


r  Ocilius,  de  M.  P.  c.  44.  It  is  certain,  lliat  this  historical  declam- 
ation was  composed  and  published  while  Licinius,  sovereign  of  the 
east,  still  preserved  the  friendship  of  Constantino,  and  of  the  chris- 
tians. Every  reader  of  taste  must  perceive  that  the  style  isof  a  very 
different  and  inferior  character  to  that  of  Lnclantius  ;  and  such  in- 
deed is  the  judgment  of  Le  Clerc  and  Lardner.  (Bihliotheque  An- 
rienne  et  Moderne,  torn.  iii.  p.  4D8.  Credibility  of  the  Gospel,  &c. 
part.  ii.  vol.  vii.  p.  04.)  Three  arguments  from  the  title  of  the  hook, 
and  from  the  names  of  Danatus  and  Ca-cilius,  are  produced  by  the 
advocates  for  Lactantitis.  (See  the  P.  Lestocq,  torn.  ii.  p.  4fi— GO.) 
Each  of  these  proofs  is  singly  weak  and  defective,  but  their  concur- 
rence has  great  weight.  I  have  often  llucluated,  and  shall  tamely 
follow  the  Colbert  MS.  in  calling  the  author  (whoever  he  was)  Ck- 
rilius. 

s  Cecilius,  de  M.  P.  c.  46.  There  seems  to  he  some  reason  in  the 
observation  of  M.  de  Voltaire  (Oeuvres.  torn.  xiv.  p.  »)7.)  who  as- 
cribes to  the  success  of  Constantine  the  superior  fame  of  his  laharum 
above  the  angel  of  Licinius.  Yet  even  this  angel  is  favourably  en- 
tertained hy  Pagi.  Til  lemon  t,  Fleury,  &c.  who  are  fond  of  increasing 
their  stock  of  miracles. 

t  Besides  these  well-known  examples,  Tollius  (Preface  to  Boi- 
lean's  translation  of  Longinue)  has  discovered  a  vision  of  Antigonus. 
who  assured  his  troops  that  he  had  seen  a  pentagon  (the  symbol  of 
safety)  with  these  words,  "  In  this  conquer."  But  Tollius  has  most 
inexcusably  omitted  to  produce  his  authority.;  and  his  own  charac- 
ter, literary  as  well  as  moral,  is  not  free  from  reproach  See  Chatif- 
lepie  Dictionnaire  Critique,  torn.  iv.  p.  400.)  Without  insisting  on 
the  silence  of  Diodorus,  Plutarch,  Justin,  Sec.  it  may  be  observed  that 
Polytenus,  who  in  a  separate  chapter  (I.  iv.  c.  6.)  has  collected  nine- 
teen mililary  stratagems  of  Antigonus,  is  totally  ignorant  of  this  re- 
markable vision. 


by  an  instinct  or  impulse  of  the  divinity,  he  had  saved 
and  avenged  the  Roman  republic."  The  pagan  orator, 
who  had  seized  an  earlier  opportunity  of  celebrating 
the  virtues  of  the  conqueror,  supposes  that  he  alone 
enjoyed  a  secret  and  intimate  commerce  with  the  Su- 
preme Being,  who  delegated  the  care  of  mortals  to  his 
subordinate  deities  ;  and  thus  assigns  a  very  plausible 
reason  why  the  subjects  of  Constantine  should  not  pre- 
sume to  embrace  the  new  religion  of  their  sovereign.1 

III.  The  philosopher,  who  with  Calm    Appearance  of  a 

suspicion  examines  the  dreams  and  cross  in  the  <*y. 
omens,  the  miracles  and  prodigies,  of  profane  or  even 
of  ecclesiastical  history,  will  probably  conclude,  that 
if  the  eyes  of  the  spectators  have  sometimes  been  de- 
ceived by  fraud,  the  understanding  of  the  readers  has 
much  more  frequently  been  insulted  by  fiction.  Every 
event,  or  appearance,  or  accident,  which  seems  to  de- 
viate from  the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  has  been 
rashly  ascribed  to  the  immediate  action  of  the  Deity ; 
and  the  astonished  fancy  of  the  multitude  has  some- 
times given  shape  and  colour,  language  and  motion, 
to  the  fleeting  biEt  uncommon  meteors  of  the  airJ 
Nazarius  and  Eusebius  are  the  two  most  celebrated 
orators,  who  in  studied  panegyrics  have  laboured  to 
exalt  the  glory  of  Constantine.  Nine  ^  D  3i2i 
years  after  the  Roman  victory,  Naza- 
rius 2  describes  aa  army  of  divine  warriors,  who  seem- 
ed to  fall  from  the  sky :  he  marks  their  beauty,  their 
spirit,  their  gigantic  forms,  the  stream  of  light  which 
beamed  from  their  celestial  armour,  their  patience  in 
suffering  themselves  to  be  heard,  as  well  as  seen,  by 
mortals ;  and  their  declaration  that  they  were  sent,  that 
they  Hew,  to  the  assistance  of  the  great  Constantine. 
For  the  truth  of  this  prodigy,  the  pagan  orator  appeals 
to  the  whole  Gallic  nation,  in  whose  presence  he  was 
then  speaking,  and  seems  to  hope  that  the  ancient 
apparitions  *  would  now  obtain  credit  from  this  recent 
and  public  event. 

The  christian  fable  of  Eusebius,  which,  in  the  space 
of  twenty-six  years,  might  arise  from  the  A  D  33g 
original  dream,  is  cast  in  a  much  more 
correct  and  elegant  mould.  In  one  of  the  marches  of 
Constantine,  he  is  reported  to  have  seen  with  his  own 
eyes  the  luminous  trophy  of  the  cross,  placed  above 
the  meridian  sun,  and  inscribed  with  the  following 
words :  By  this,  conquer.  This  amazing  object  in 
the  sky  astonished  the  whole  army,  as  well  as  the  em- 
peror himself,  who  was  yet  undetermined  in  the  choice 
of  a  religion  :  but  his  astonishment  was  converted  into 
faith  by  the  vision  of  the  ensuing  night.  Christ  ap- 
peared before  his  eyes,  and  displaying  the  same  celes- 
tial sign  of  the  cross,  he  directed  Constantine  to  frame 
a  similar  standard,  and  to  march,  with  an  assurance  of 
victory,  against  Maxentius  and  all  his  enemies.b  The 
learned  bishop  of  Csesarea  appears  to  be  sensible,  that 
the  recent  discovery  of  this  marvellous  anecdote  would 
excite  some  surprise  and  distrust  among  the  most  pious 
of  his  readers.  Yet,  instead  of  ascertaining  the  pre- 
cise circumstances  of  time  and  place,  which  always 
serve  to  detect  falsehood,  or  establish  truth;0  instead 

o  Instinctu  Pivinitatis,  mentis  magnitudine.  The  inscription  on 
the  triumphal  arch  of  Constantine,  which  has  been  copied  by  Baro- 
nius,  Gruter,  &c.  may  still  be  perused  by  every  curious  traveller. 

x  Habeas  profecto,  aliquid  cum  ilia  mente  Divina  seoretum ;  qua? 
delegata  nostra  Diis  Minoribus  cura,  uni  se  tibi  dignatur  ostendere. 
Panegvr.  Vet.  ix.  2. 

y  M"  Freret  (Memoires  de  1'Academie  des  Inscriptions,  torn.  iv. 
p.  411—437.)  explains,  hy  physical  causes,  many  of  the  prodigies  of 
antiquity  :  and  Fabric.ius,  who  is  abused  hy  hoth  parlies,  vainly  tries 
to  introduce  the  celestial  cross  of  Constantine  among  the  solar  halos. 
Bibliothec.  Gr.vc.  torn.  vi.  p.  8— 29. 

2  Nazarius  inter  Panngyr.  Vet.  x.  14,  15.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
name  the  moderns,  whose  undisiinguishing  and  ravenous  appetite 
has  swallowed  even  the  pagan  bait  of  Nazarius. 

a  The  apparitions  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  particularly  lo  announce 
the  Macedonian  victory,  are  atlested  hy  historians  njid  public  monu 
ments.  See  Cicero  de  Natura  Deorum,  ii.  2.  iii.  3,  ft  Floras,  ii.  12. 
Valerius  Maximus,  h  i.  c.  8.  No.  1.  Yet  the  most  recent  of  these  mi- 
racles is  omitted,  and  indirectly  denied  by  I, ivy  (xlv.  1.) 

b  Eusebius,  I.  i.  c.  28,  20,  :'0.  The  silence  of  the  same  Eusebius.  in 
his  Ecclesiastical  History,  is  deeply  felt  hy  those  advocates  for  the 
miracle  who  are  not  absolutely  callous. 

c  The  narrative  of  Constantine  seems  to  indicate,  that  he  saw  the 
cross  in  the  sky  before  he  passed  the  Alp9  ngainst  Maxentius.  The 
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of  collecting-  and  recording  the  evidence  of  so  many 
living  witnesses,  who  must  have  been  spectators  of 
this  stupendous  miracle  ;d  Eusebius  contents  himself 
with  alleging  a  very  singular  testimony;  that  of  the 
deceased  Constantine,  who,  many  years  after  the  event, 
in  the  freedom  of  conversation,  had  related  to  him  this 
extraordinary  incident  of  his  own  life,  and  had  attested 
the  truth  of  it  by  a  solemn  oath.  The  prudence  and 
gratitude  of  the  learned  prelate  forbade  him  to  suspect 
the  veracity  of  his  victorious  master ;  but  he  plainly 
intimates,  that,  in  a  fact  of  such  a  nature,  he  should 
have  refused  his  assent  to  any  meaner  authority.  This 
motive  of  credibility  could  not  survive  the  power  of 
the  Flavian  family;  and  the  celestial  sign,  which  the 
infidels  might  afterwards  deride,'  was  disregarded  by 
the  christians  of  the  age  which  immediately  followed 
the  conversion  of  Constantine. f  But  the  catholic 
church,  both  of  the  east  and  of  the  west,  has  adopted 
a  prodigy,  which  favours,  or  seems  to  favour,  the  po- 
pular worship  of  the  cross.  The  vision  of  Constantine 
maintained  an  honourable  place  in  the  legend  of  super- 
stition, till  the  bold  and  sagacious  spirit  of  criticism 
presumed  to  depreciate  the  triumph,  and  to  arraign  the 
truth,  of  the  first  christian  emperor.s 

„  .         The  protestant  and  philosophic  read- 

Th6  conversion  /.  *,  x       ...  ■ 

of  Consi amino  ers  ot  the  present  age  will  incline  to 
might  be  sin-  believe,  that,  in  the  account  of  his  own 
cere-  conversion,  Constantine  attested  a  wilful 

falsehood  by  a  solemn  and  deliberate  perjury.  They 
may  not  hesitate  to  pronounce,  that,  in  the  choice  of 
religion,  his  mind  was  determined  only  by  a  sense  of 
interest ;  and  that  (according  to  the  expression  of  a 
profane  poet h)  he  used  the  altars  of  the  church  as  a 
convenient  footstool  to  the  throne  of  the  empire.  A 
conclusion  so  harsh  and  so  absolute  is  not,  however, 
warranted  by  our  knowledge  of  human  nature,  of  Con- 
stantine, or  of  Christianity.  In  an  age  of  religious 
fervour,  the  most  artful  statesmen  are  observed  to  feel 
some  part  of  the  enthusiasm  which  they  inspire  ;  and 
the  most  orthodox  saints  assume  the  dangerous  privi- 
lege of  defending  the  cause  of  truth  by  the  arms  of 
deceit  and  falsehood.  Personal  interest  is  often  the 
standard  of  our  belief,  as  well  as  of  our  practice  ;  and 
the  same  motives  of  temporal  advantage  which  might 
influence  the  public  conduct  and  professions  of  Con- 
stantine would  insensibly  dispose  his  mind  to  embrace 
a  religion  so  propitious  to  his  fame  and  fortunes.  His 
vanity  was  gratified  by  the  flattering  assurance,  that  he 
had  been  chosen  by  heaven  to  reign  over  the  earth  ; 


scene  lias  lieen  fixed  by  provincial  vanity  at  Treves,  Besancon,  tec. 
See  Tillemont,  Hist,  des  Emperenrs,  torn.  iv.  p.  573. 

d  The  pious  Tillemont  (Mem.  Eccles.  torn.  vii.  p.  1317.)  rejects 
witli  a  sigh  the  useful  acts  of  Artemius,  a  veteran  and  a  martyr, 
who  attests,  as  an  eye-witness,  the  vision  of  Constantine. 
e  Gelasius  Cyzic.  in  Act.  Concil.  Nicen.  1.  i.e.  4. 
f  The  advocates  for  the  vision  are  unable  to  produce  a  single  testi- 
mony from  the  fathers  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  who  in  their 
voluminous  writings,  repeatedly  celebrate  the  triumph  of  the  church 
and  of  Constantine.  As  these  venerable  men  had  not  any  dislike  to 
a  miracle,  we  may  suspect  (and  the  suspicion  is  confirmed  by  the  ig- 
norance of  Jerom)  that  they  were  all  unacquainted  with  the  life  of 
Constantine  by  Eusebius.  This  tract  was  recovered  by  the  diligence 
of  those  who  translated  or  continued  his  Ecclesiastical  History,  and 
who  have  represented  in  various  colours  the  vision  of  thecross. 

g  Godefroy  was  the  first  who,  in  the  year  1643,  (Not.  ad  Philostor- 
gium,  I.  i.  c.  6.  p.  16.)  expressed  any  doubt  of  a  miracle  which  had 
been  supported  with  equal  zeal  by  Cardinal  Baronius,  and  the  Cen- 
turiators  of  Magdeburg.  Since  that  time,  many  of  the  protestant 
critics  have  inclined  towards  doubt  and  disbelief.  The  objections 
are  urged  with  great  force  by  M.  Chauflepie ;  (Dictionnaire  Critique, 
torn.  iv.  p.  6—11.)  and  in  the  year  1774,  a  doctor  of  Sorbonne,  the 
Ahbe  du  Voisin,  published  an  apology,  which  deserves  the  praise  of 
learning  and  moderation. 

h  Lors  Constantin  dit  ces  propres  paroles: 

J'di  renverse  le  culte  des  idoles : 

Sur  les  debris  de  leurs  temples  fumans 

An  Dieu  du  ciel  j'ai  prodigue  I'encens. 

Mais  tous  ines  soins  pour  sa  grandeur  supreme 

N'eurent  jamais  d'autre  objet  que  moi  meme  ; 

Les  saints  autels  n'etoient  a  mes  regards 

Ciu'un  marchepie  du  trone  des  Cesars. 

L'amhition,  la  fureur,  les  delices 

Etoicnt  mesDieux,  avoientmes  sacrifices. 
.L'or  des  Chretiens,  leurs  intrigues,  leur  sang 

Ont  cimente  ma  fortune  et  mon  rang. 
The  poem  which  contains  these  lines  may  be  read  with  pleasure, 
but  cannot  be  named  with  decency. 
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success  had  justified  his  divine  title  to  the  throne,  and 
that  title  was  founded  on  the  truth  of  the  christian  re- 
velation. As  real  virtue  is  sometimes  excited  by  un- 
deserved applause,  the  specious  piety  of  Constantine, 
if  at  first  it  was  only  specious,  might  gradually,  by  the 
influence  of  praise,  of  habit,  and  of  example,  be  ma- 
tured into  serious  faith  and  fervent  devotion.  The 
bishops  and  teachers  of  the  new  sect,  whose  dress  and 
manners  had  not  qualified  them  for  the  residence  of  a 
court,  were  admitted  to  the  imperial  table ;  they  ac- 
companied the  monarch  in  his  expeditions  ;  and  the 
ascendant  which  one  of  them,  an  Egyptian  or  a 
Spaniard,'  acquired  over  his  mind  was  imputed  by  the 
pagans  to  the  effect  of  magie.k  Lactantius,  who  has 
adorned  the  precepts  of  the  gospel  with  the  eloquence 
of  Cicero;1  and  Kusebius,  who  has  consecrated  the 
learning  and  philosophy  of  the  Greeks  to  the  service 
of  religion,"1  were  both  received  into  the  friendship  and 
familiarity  of  their  sovereign ;  and  those  able  masters 
of  controversy  could  patiently  watch  the  soft  and  yield- 
ing moments  of  persuasion,  and  dexterously  apply  the 
arguments  which  were  the  best  adapted  to  his  charac- 
ter and  understanding.  Whatever  advantages  might  be 
derived  from  the  acquisition  of  an  imperial  proselyte, 
he  was  distinguished  by  the  splendour  of  his  purple, 
rather  than  by  the  superiority  of  wisdom  or  virtue, 
from  the  many  thousands  of  his  subjects  who  had  em- 
braced the  doctrines  of  Christianity.  Nor  can  it  be 
deemed  incredible,  that  the  mind  of  an  unlettered  sol- 
dier should  have  yielded  to  the  weight  of  evidence, 
which,  in  a  more  enlightened  age,  has  satisfied  or  sub- 
dued the  reason  of  a  Grotius,  a  Pascal,  or  a  Locke.  In 
the  midst  of  the  incessant  labours  of  his  great  office,  this 
soldier  employed,  or  affected  to  employ,  the  hours  of 
the  night  in  the  diligent  study  of  the  Scriptures,  and 
the  composition  of  theological  discourses;  which  he 
afterwards  pronounced  in  the  presence  of  a  numerous 
and  applauding  audience.  In  a  very  long  discourse, 
which  is  still  extant,  the  royal  preacher  expatiates  on 
the  various  proofs  of  religion ;  but  he  dwells  with 
peculiar  complacency  on  the  Sibylline  The  fourth  ee- 
verses,"  and  the  fourth  eclogue  of  Virgil."  logue  of  Virgil. 
Forty  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  the  Mantuan 
bard,  as  if  inspired  by  the  celestial  muse  of  Isaiah,  had 
celebrated,  with  all  the  pomp  of  oriental  metaphor,  the 
return  of  the  virgin,  the  fall  of  the  serpent,  the  ap- 
proaching birth  of  a  godlike  child,  the  offspring  of  the 
great  Jupiter,  who  should  expiate  the  guilt  of  human 
kind,  and  govern  the  peaceful  universe  with  the  virtues 
of  his  father ;  the  rise  and  appearance  of  an  heavenly 
race,  a  primitive  nation  throughout  the  world  ;  and  the 
gradual  restoration  of  the  innocence  and  felicity  of  the 
golden  age.  The  poet  was  perhaps  unconscious  of  the 
secret  sense  and  object  of  these  sublime  predictions, 
which  have  been  so  unworthily  applied  to  the  infant 
son  of  a  consul  or  a  triumvir  :  p  but  if  a  more  splendid, 
and  indeed  specious,  interpretation  of  the  fourth  ec- 
logue contributed  to  the  conversion  of  the  first  chris- 

i  This  favourite  was  probably  the  great  Osius.  bishop  of  Cordova, 
who  preferred  the  pastoral  care  of  the  whole  church  to  the  govern- 
ment of  a  particular  diocese.  His  character  is  magnificently,  though 
concisely,  expressed  by  Athanasius,  (torn.  i.  p.  "03.)  See  Tillemont, 
Mem.  Eccles,  torn.  vii.  p.  524 — 561.  Osius  wasaccused,  perhapsun- 
juslly,  of  retiring  from  court  with  a  very  ample  fortune. 

k  See  Eusebius,  (in  Vit.  Constant,  passim,)  and  Zosimus,  I.  ii.  p. 
104. 

1  The  Christianity  of  Lactantius  was  of  a  moral  rather  than  of  a 
mysterious  cast.  "  Erat  paene  rudis  (says  the  orthodox  bull)  disci- 
plinae  Christiana;,  ct  in  rhetorics  meliusquam  in  theologia  veisatus." 
Defensio  Fidei  Nicena>,  sect.  ii.  c.  14. 

m  Fabricius,  with  his  usual  diligence,  has  collected  a  list  of  between 
three  and  four  hundred  authors  quoted  in  the  Evangelical  Prepara- 
tion of  Eusebius.    See  Bibl.  Grrec.  I.  v.  c.  4.  torn.  vi.p.  37—56. 

n  See  Constantin.  Orat.  ad  Sanctos,  c.  19,  20.  He  chiefly  depends 
on  a  m\  sterious  acrostic,  composed  in  the  sixth  age  after  the  deluge 
by  the  Erythrrean  Sibyl,  and  translated  by  Cicero  into  Latin.  The 
initial  letters  of  the  thirty  four  Greek  verses,  form  ibis  prophetic  sen- 
tence :  Jesus  Christ.  Son  of  God,  Saviour  of  the  World. 

o  In  his  paraphrase  of  Virgil,  the  emperor  has  frequently  assisted 
and  improved  the  literal  sense  of  the  Latin  text.  See  Blondel  dea 
Svbilles,  1.  i.  c.  14,  15,  16. 

P  The  different  claims  of  an  elder  and  younaer  son  of  Pollio,  of 
Julia,  of  Drusus,  of  Marcellus.  are  found  to  be  incompatible  with 
chronology,  history,  and  the  good  sense  of  Virgil. 
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tiaii  emperor,  Virgil  may  deserve  to  be  ranked  among 
the  most  successful  missionaries  of  the  gospel.'' 
Devotion  and  The  awful  mysteries  of  the  christian 
privileges  of  faith  and  worship  were  concealed  from 
Constantine.  tne  eveg  0f  strangers,  and  even  of  cate- 
chumens, with  an  affected  secrecy,  which  served  to 
excite  their  wonder  and  curiosity.r  But  the  severe 
rules  of  discipline  which  the  prudence  of  the  bishops 
had  instituted,  were  relaxed  by  the  same  prudence  in 
favour  of  an  imperial  proselyte,  whom  it  was  so  im- 
portant to  allure,  by  every  gentle  condescension,  into 
the  pale  of  the  church;  and  Constantine  was  permit- 
ted, at  least  by  a  tacit  dispensation,  to  enjoy  mod  of 
the  privileges,  before  he  had  contracted  any  of  the 
obligations,  of  a  christian.  Instead  of  retiring  from 
the  congregation,  when  the  voice  of  the  deacon  dis- 
missed the  profane  multitude,  he  prayed  with  the  faith- 
ful, disputed  with  the  bishops,  preached  on  the  most 
sublime  and  intricate  subjects  of  theology,  celebrated 
with  sacred  rites  the  vigil  of  Easter,  and  publicly  de- 
clared himself,  not  only  a  partaker,  but,  in  some  mea- 
sure, a  priest  and  hierophant  of  the  christian  mysteries.8 
The  pride  of  Constantine  might  assume,  and  his  ser- 
vices had  deserved,  some  extraordinary  distinction  ;  an 
ill-timed  rigour  might  have  blasted  the  unripened  fruits 
of  his  conversion ;  and  if  the  doors  of  his  church  had 
been  strictly  closed  against  a  prince  who  had  deserted 
the  altars  of  the  gods,  the  master  of  the  empire  would 
have  been  left  destitute  of  any  form  of  religious  wor- 
ship. In  his  last  visit  to  Rome,  he  piously  disclaimed 
and  insulted  the  superstition  of  his  ancestors,  by  re- 
fusing to  lead  the  military  procession  of  the  equestrian 
order,  and  to  offer  the  public  vows  to  the  Jupiter  of  the 
Capitoline  hill.'  Many  years  before  his  baptism  and 
death,  Constantine  had  proclaimed  to  the  world,  that 
neither  his  person  nor  his  image  should  ever  more  be 
seen  within  the  walls  of  an  idolatrous  temple ;  while 
he  distributed  through  the  provinces  a  variety  of  me- 
dals and  pictures,  which  represented  the  emperor  in  an 
humble  and  suppliant  posture  of  christian  devotion." 
Delay  of  his  The  pride  of  Constantine,  who  refus- 
baptism  till  the  ed  the  privileges  of  a  catechumen,  can- 
death30''  °f  not  easuy  De  explained  or  excused  ;  but 
the  delay  of  his  baptism  may  be  justified 
by  the  maxims  and  the  practice  of  ecclesiastical  anti- 
quity. The  sacrament  of  baptism 1  was  regularly  ad- 
ministered by  the  bishop  himself,  with  his  assistant 
clergy,  in  the  cathedral  church  of  the  diocese,  during 
the  fifty  days  between  the  solemn  festivals  of  Easter 
and  pentecost;  and  this  holy  term  admitted  a  numer- 
ous hand  of  infants  and  adult  persons  into  the  bosom 
of  the  church.  The  discretion  of  parents  often  sus- 
pended the  baptism  of  their  children  till  they  could 
understand  the  obligations  which  they  contracted  :  the 
severity  of  ancient  bishops  exacted  from  the  new  con- 
verts a  noviciate  of  two  or  three  yeajs ;  and  the  cate- 
chumens themselves,  from  different  motives  of  a  tein- 


q  See  Lowth  de  Sacra  Toesi  Hetirsoruin  Prelect,  jrji.  p.  289,  293. 
In  the  examination  of  the  fourth  eclogue,  the  respectable  bishop  of 
London  has  displayed  learning,  taste,  ingenuity,  and  a  temperate 
enthusiasm,  which  exalts  his  fancy  without  dcradin"  his  judg- 
ment. -        °       J  5 

t  The  distinction  between  the  public  and  the  secret  parts  of  divine 
service,  the  missa  catechumenorum,  and  the  missa  fidelium,  and  the 
mysterious  veil  which  piety  or  policy  had  cast  over  the  latter,  are 
very  judiciously  explained  by  Thiers,  Exposition  du  Saint  Sacre- 
ment,  1. 1.  c.  8— 52.  p.  59—91. :  hut  as,  on  this  subject,  the  papists 
may  reasonably  be  suspected,  a  protestant  reader  will  depend  with 
more  confidence  on  the  learned  Bingham.    Antiquities  I  i  c  5 

s  See  Eusebius  in  Vit.  Constant  l.iv.c.  15—32.  and  the  whole  tenor 
of  Constantine  s  sermon.  The  faith  and  devotion  of  the  emperor 
has  furnished  Baromus  with  a  specious  argument  in  favour  of  his 
early  baptism . 

t  Zosimus,  I.  ii.  p.  105. 

u  Eusebius  in  Vit.  Constant.  I.  iv.  c.  15,  16. 

x  The  theory  and  practice  of  antiquity,  with  regard  to  the  sacra- 
ment of  baptism,  have  been  copiously  explained  hv  Doni  Chardon 
Hist,  des  Sacramens,  torn.  i.  p.  3—405;  Dom  Martenne.  de  Ritibus 
Ecclesia>  Antiquis.  toni.  i. ;  and  by  Bingham,  in  the  tenth  and 
eleventh  books  of  his  Christian  Antiquities.  One  circumstance  may 
be  observed,  in  which  the  modern  churches  have  materially  departed 
from  the  ancient  custom.  The  sacrament  of  baptism,  (even  when  it 
was  administered  10  infants)  was  immediately  followed  by  confirms 
tion  and  the  holy  communion. 


poral  or  a  spiritual  nature,  were  seldom  impatient  to 
assume  the  character  of  perfect  and  initiated  christians. 
The  sacrament  of  baptism  was  supposed  to  contain  a 
full  and  absolute  expiation  of  sin ;  and  the  soul  was 
instantly  restored  to  its  original  purity,  and  entitled  to 
the  promise  of  eternal  salvation.  Among  the  prose- 
lytes of  Christianity,  there  were  many  who  judged  it  im- 
prudent to  precipitate  a  salutary  rite,  which  could  not 
be  repeated  ;  to  throw  away  an  inestimable  privilege, 
which  could  never  be  recovered.  By  the  delay  of 
their  baptism,  they  could  venture  freely  to  indulge  their 
passions  in  the  enjoyments  of  this  world,  while  they 
still  retained  in  their  own  hands  the  means  of  a  sure 
and  absolute  and  easy  absolution.*  The  sublime  the- 
ory of  the  gospel  had  made  a  much  fainter  impression 
on  the  heart  than  on  the  understanding  of  Constantine 
himself.  He  pursued  the  great  object  of  his  ambition 
through  the  dark  and  bloody  paths  of  war  and  policy; 
and,  after  the  victor}',  he  abandoned  himself,  without 
moderation,  to  the  abuse  of  his  fortune.  Instead  of 
asserting  his  just  superiority  above  the  imperfect  he- 
roism and  profane  philosophy  of  Trajan  and  the  Anto- 
nines,  the  mature  age  of  Constantine  forfeited  the  re- 
putation which  he  had  acquired  in  his  youth.  As  he 
gradually  advanced  in  the  knowledge  of  truth,  he  pro- 
portionably  declined  in  the  practice  of  virtue  ;  and  the 
same  year  of  his  reign  in  which  he  convened  the  coun- 
cil of  Nice  was  polluted  by  the  execution,  or  rather 
murder,  of  his  eldest  son.  This  date  is  alone  suffi- 
cient to  refute  the  ignorant  and  malicious  suggestions 
of  Zosimus,2  who  affirms  that  after  the  death  of  Cris- 
pus  the  remorse  of  his  father  accepted  from  the  minis- 
ters of  Christianity  the  expiation  which  he  had  vainly 
solicited  from  the  pagan  pontiffs.  At  the  time  of  the 
death  of  Crispus,  the  emperor  could  no  longer  hesitate 
in  the  choice  of  a  religion ;  he  could  no  longer  be  ig- 
norant that  the  church  was  possessed  of  an  infallible 
remedy,  though  he  chose  to  defer  the  application  of  it, 
till  the  approach  of  death  had  removed  the  temptation 
and  danger  of  a  relapse.  The  bishops  whom  he  sum- 
moned, in  his  last  illness,  to  the  palace  of  Nicomedia, 
were  edified  by  the  fervour  with  which  he  requested 
and  received  the  sacrament  of  baptism,  by  the  solemn 
protestation  that  the  remainder  of  his  life  should  be 
worthy  of  a  disciple  of  Christ,  and  by  his  humble  re- 
fusal to  wear  the  imperial  purple  after  he  had  been 
clothed  in  the  white  garment  of  a  neophite.  The  ex- 
ample and  reputation  of  Constantine  seemed  to  coun- 
tenance the  delay  of  baptism.*  Future  tyrants  were 
encouraged  to  believe,  that  the  innocent  blood  which 
they  might  shed  in  a  long  reign  would  instantly  be 
washed  away  in  the  waters  of  regeneration;  and  the 
abuse  of  religion  dangerously  undermined  the  founda- 
tions of  moral  virtue. 

The  gratitude  of  the  church  has  ex-  propagation  of 
alted  the  virtues  and  excused  the  failings  Christianity, 
of  a  generous  patron,  who  seated  Christianity  on  the 
throne  of  the  Roman  worid  ;  and  the  Greeks,  who  cel- 
ebrate the  festival  of  the  imperial  saint,  seldom  men- 
tion the  name  of  Constantine  without  adding  the  title 
of  equal  to  the  apostlcs.h    Such  a  comparison,  if  it  al- 


7  The  fathers,  who  censured  this  criminal  delay,  could  not  deny 
the  certain  and  victorious  efficacy  even  of  a  death  bed  baptism.  The 
ingenious  rhetoric  of  Clirysostom  could  find  only  three  arguments 
against  these  prudent  christians.  1.  That  we  should  love  and  pur- 
sue virtue  for  her  own  sake,  and  not  merely  for  the  reward.  2. 
That  we  may  be  surprised  by  death,  without  an  opportunity  of  bap- 
tism. 3.  That  although  we  shall  be  placed  in  heaven,  we  shall  only 
twinkle  like  little  stars,  when  compared  to  the  suns  of  righteousness 
who  have  run  their  appointed  course  with  labour,  v^rh  success,  and 
with  glory.  Chrysostom  in  Epist.  ad  Hehra'os,  h>.uiil  xiii.  apud 
Chardon,  Hist,  des  Sacremcns,  torn.  i.  p.  49.  I  believe  that  this  de- 
lay of  baptism,  though  attended  with  the  most  pernicious  consequen- 
ces, was  never  condemned  by  any  general  or  provincial  council,  or 
by  any  public  act  or  declaration  of  the  church.  The  zeal  of  the 
bishops  was  easily  kind'ed  on  much  slighter  occasions. 

i  Zosimus,  I.  ii.  p.  104.  For  this  disingenuous  falsehood  he  has 
deserved  and  experienced  the  harshest  treatment  from  all  the  eccle- 
siastical writers,  except  Cardinal  Baronius,  (A.  C.  324.  No.  15—28.) 
who  had  occasion  to  employ  the  infidel  on  a  particular  service 
against  the  Arinn  Eusebius. 

»  Eusebius,  I.  iv.  c.  Gl  02,63.  The  bishop  of  Ctvsarea  supposes 
the  salvation  of  Constantine  with  t  he  most  perfect  confidence. 

b  Sec  Tillemonl,  Hist,  des  Empereurs,  torn.  iv.  p.  429.  The  Greeks, 
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ludos  to  the  character  of  those  divine  missionaries, 
must  be  imputed  to  the  extravagance  of  impious  flat- 
tery. But  if  the  parallel  be  Confined  to  the  extent  and 
number  of  their  evangelic  victories,  the  success  of 
Constantine  might  perhaps  equal  that  of  the  apostles 
themselves.  By  the  edicts  of  toleration,  he  removed 
the  temporal  disadvantages  which  had  hitherto  retard- 
ed the  progress  of  Christianity  ;  and  its  active  and  nu- 
merous ministers  received  a  free  permission,  a  liberal 
encouragement,  to  recommend  the  salutary  truths  of 
revelation  by  every  argument  which  could  affect  the 
reason  or  piety  of  mankind.  The  exact  balance  of  the 
two  religions  continued  but  a  moment;  and  the  pierc- 
ing eye  of  ambition  and  avarice  soon  discovered,  that 
the  profession  of  Christianity  might  contribute  to  the 
interest  of  the  present,  as  well  as  of  a  future,  life.c 
The  hopes  of  wealth  and  honours,  the  example  of  an 
emperor,  his  exhortations,  his  irresistible  smiles,  dif- 
fused conviction  among  the  venal  and  obsequious 
crowds  which  usually  fill  the  apartments  of  a  palace. 
The  cities  which  signalized  a  forward  zeal  by  the  vol- 
untary destruction  of  their  temples,  were  distinguish- 
ed by  municipal  privileges,  and  rewarded  with  popu- 
lar donatives ;  and  the  new  capital  of  the  east  gloried 
in  the  singular  advantage,  that  Constantinople  was 
never  profaned  by  the  worship  of  idols."1  As  the  lower 
ranks  of  society  are  governed  by  imitation,  the  con- 
version of  those  who  possessed  any  eminence  of  birth, 
of  power,  or  of  riches,  was  soon  followed  by  depend- 
ent multitudes."5  The  salvation  of  the  common  people 
was  purchased  at  an  easy  rate,  if  it  be  true  that,  in  one 
year,  twelve  thousand  men  were  baptized  at  Rome, 
besides  a  proportionable  number  of  women  and  chil- 
dren, and  that  a  white  garment,  with  twenty  pieces  of 
gold,  had  been  promised  by  the  emperor  to  every  con- 
vert/ The  powerful  influence  of  Constantine  was  not 
'  circumscribed  by  the  narrow  limits  of  his  life,  or  of 
his  dominions.  The  education  which  he  bestowed  on 
his  sons  and  nephews,  secured  to  the  empire  a  race  of 
princes,  whose  faith  was  still  more  lively  and  sincere, 
as  they  imbibed,  in  their  earliest  infancy,  the  spirit,  or 
at  least  the  doctrine,  of  Christianity.  War  and  com- 
merce had  spread  the  knowledge  of  the  gospel  beyond 
the  confines  of  the  Roman  provinces  ;  and  the  barba- 
rians, who  had  disdained  an  humble  and  proscribed 
sect,  soon  learned  to  esteem  a  religion  which  had  been 
so  lately  embraced  by  the  greatest  monarch,  and  the 
most  civilized  nation,  of  the  globe.5  The  Goths  and 
Germans,  who  enlisted  under  the  standard  of  Rome, 
revered  the  cross  which  glittered  at  the  head  of  the  le- 
gions, and  their  fierce  countrymen  received  at  the  same 
time  the  lessons  of  faith  and  of  humanity.  The  lungs 


the  Russians,  and,  in  the  darker  ages,  the  Latins  themselves,  have 
heen  desirous  of  placing  Constantine  in  the  catalogue  of  saints. 

c  See  the  third  and  fourth  hooks  of  his  life.  He  was  accustomed 
so  say,  that  whether  Christ  was  preached  in  pretence,  or  in  truth,  he 
should  still  rejoice.  (I.  iii.  c.  58.) 

d  M.  do  Tiilemont  (Hist,  des  Empcreurs,  torn.  iv.  p.  374— 610.)  has 
defended,  with  strength  and  spirit,  the  virgin  purity  of  Constanti- 
nople against  some  malevolent  insinuations  of  the  pagan  Zosimus. 

e  The  author  of  the  Histoire  Politique  et  Philosophique  des  deux 
Indes  (torn.  i.  p.  0.)  condemns  a  law  of  Constantine,  which  gave 
freedom  to  all  tlie  slaves  who  should  embrace  Christianity.  The  em- 
perordid,  indeed,  publish  a  law,  which  restrained  the  Jews  from 
circumcising,  perhaps  from  keeping,  any  christian  slaves,  (see  Euseh. 
in  Vit.  Constant.  1.  iv.  c.  27.  and  Cod.  Theodos.  1.  xvi.  tit.  ix.  with 
Godefroy's  Commentary,  torn.  vi.  p.  247.)  But  this  imperfect  excep- 
tion rehtted  only  to  the  Jews:  and  the  great  body  of  slaves,  who 
were  the  property  of  christian  or  pagan  masters,  could  not  improve 
their  temporal  condition  by  changing  their  religion.  I  am  ignorant 
by  what  guides  the  Alilie  Raynal  was  deceived  ;  as  the  total  absence 
of  quotations  is  the  unpardonable  blemish  of  his  entertaining  history. 

f  See  Acta  Sti  Silveslri,  and  Hist.  Eccles.  Niccphor.  Callist.  1.  vii. 
c.  34.  ap.  Baronium,  Annnl.  Eccles.  A.  D.  324.  No.  G7 — 74.  Such  evi- 
dence is  contemptible  cnoii'jb  ;  hut  these  circumstances  are  in  them- 
selves so  probable,  that  the  learned  Dr.  Howell  (History  of  the 
World,  vol.  iii.  p.  14.)  has  not  srrupled  to  adopt  them. 

r  The  conversion  of  the  barbarians,  under  the  reiiin  of  Constan- 
tine. is  celebrated  by  the  ecclesiastical  historians.  (See  Sozonien,  I.  ii. 
c.  6.  and  Theodorel,  1  i.  c.  23,21.)  But  Rurinus,  the  Latin  transla- 
tor of  Ensebius,  deserves  to  be  considered  as  an  original  authority, 
His  information  was  curiously  collected  from  one  of  the  compan- 
ions of  the  Apostle  of  .(Ethiopia,  and  from  Bacurius,  an  Iberian 
prince,  who  was  count  of  the  domestics.  Father  Mamachi  has  given 
an  ample  compilation  on  the  progress  of  Christianity,  in  the  first  and 
second  volumes  of  his  great  hut  imperfect  work. 


of  Iberia  and  Armenia  worshipped  the  God  of  their 
protector;  and  their  subjects,  who  have  invariably 
preserved  the  name  of  christians,  soon  formed  a  sacred 
and  perpetual  connection  with  their  Roman  brethren. 
The  christians  of  Persia  were  suspected,  in  time  of 
war,  of  preferring  their  religion  to  their  country;  but 
as  long  as  peace  subsisted  between  the  two  empires, 
the  persecuting  spirit  of  the  magi  was  effectually  re- 
strained by  the  interpfisition  of  Constantine. h  The 
rays  of  the  gospel  illuminated  the  coast  of  India.  The 
colonies  of  Jews,  who  had  penetrated  into  Arabia  and 
.(Ethiopia,"  opposed  the  progress  of  Christianity;  hut 
the  labour  of  the  missionaries  was  in  some  measure 
facilitated  by  a  previous  knowledge  of  the  Mosaic  re- 
velation; and  Abyssinia  still  reveres  the  memory  of 
Frumentius,  who,  in  the  time  of  Constantine,  devoted 
his  life  to  the  conversion  of  those  sequestered  regions. 
Under  the  reign  of  his  son  Constantius,  Theophilus,k 
who  was  himself  of  Indian  extraction,  was  invested 
with  the  double  character  of  ambassador  and  bishop. 
He  embarked  on  the  Red  sea  with  two  hundred  horses 
of  the  purest  breed  of  Cappadocia,  which  were  sent 
by  the  emperor  to  the  prince"  of  the  Sabaeans,  or  Ho- 
merites.  Theophilus  was  intrusted  with  many  other 
useful  or  curious  presents,  which  might  raise  the  ad- 
miration, and  conciliate  the  friendship,  of  the  barba- 
rians;  and  he  successfully  employed  several  years  in 
a  pastoral  visit  to  the  churches  of  the  torrid  zone.1 

The  irresistible  power  of  the  Roman  change  of  the  na- 
empe.rors  was  displayed  in  the  important  t'ouol  religion, 
and  dangerous  change  of  the  national  religion.  The 
terrors  of  a  military  force  silenced  the  faint  and  unsup- 
ported murmurs  of  the  pagans,  and  there  was  reason 
to  expect,  that  the  cheerful  submission  of  the  christian 
clergy,  as  well  as  people,  would  be  the  result  of  con- 
science-and  gratitude.  It  was  long  since  established, 
as  a  fundamental  maxim  of  the  Roman  constitution, 
that  every  rank  of  citizens  was  alike  subject  to  the 
laws,  and  that  the  care  of  religion  was  the  right  as 
well  as  duty  of  the  civil  magistrate.  Constantine 
and  his  successors  could  not  easily  persuade  them- 
selves that  they  had  forfeited,  by  their  conversion,  any 
branch  of  the  imperial  prerogatives,  or  that  they  were 
incapable  of  giving  laws  to  a  religion  which  they  had 
protected  and  embraced.  The  emperors  still  continued 

to  exercise  a  supreme  jurisdiction  over  A  D  3J2  i3g 

the  ecclesiastical  order ;  and  the  six- 
teenth book  of  the  Theodosian  code  represents,  under 
a  variety  of  titles,  the  authority  which  they  assumed 
in  the  government  of  the  catholic  church. 

But  the  distinction  of  the  spiritual  Distinclion  of  th8 
and  temporal  powers,™  which  had  never  spiritual  and  tcm- 
been  imposed  on  the  free  spirit  of  i*0™1  Powers- 
Greece  and  Rome,  was  introduced  and  confirmed  by 
the  legal  establishment  of  Christianity.  The  office  of 
supreme  pontiff,  which,  from  the  time  of  Numa  to  that 
of  Augustus,  had  always  been  exercised  by  one  of  the 
most  eminent  of  the  senators,  was  at  length  united  to 
the  imperial  dignity.  The  first  magistrate  of  the  state, 
as  often  as  he  was  prompted  by  superstition  or  policy, 
performed  with  his  own  hands  the  sacerdotal  fune- 


h  Sec  in  Eusebius  (in  Vit.  Constant.  I.  iv.  c.  9.)  the  pressing  and 
pathetic  epistle  of  Constantine  in  favour  of  his  christian  brethren  of 
Persia. 

i  See  Basnage,  Hist,  des  Juifs.  torn.  vii.  p.  182.  torn.  viii.  p.  333. 
torn.  ix.  p.  810.  The  curious  diligence  of  this  writer  pursues  the 
Jewish  exiles  to  the  extremities  of  the  globe. 

k  Theophilus  had  heen  given  in  his  infancy  as  a  hostage  by  his 
countrymen  of  the  isle  of  Diva,  and  was  educated  by  the  Romans  in 
learning  and  pie'.y.  The  Maldives,  of  which  Male,  or  Diva,  may  be 
the  capital,  are  a  cluster  of  11100  or  2000  minute  islands  in  the  Indian 
Ocean.  The  ancients  were  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  Mal- 
dives; but  they  are  described  in  the  two  Mahometan  travellers  of 
the  ninth  century,  published  by  Renaudot.  Gcograph.  Nubiensis,  p. 
30,  31.  D'llerbel'ot,  Bibliothequc  Oricntale,  p.  704.  Hist.  Gencrale 
des  Voyages,  torn.  viii. 

1  Fhilostorgius,  I.  iii.  c.  4,  5.  6,  with  Godefroy's  learned  observa- 
tions. The  historical  narrative  is  soon  lost  in  an  inquiry  concern- 
ing the  seat  of  paradise,  strange  monsters,  &cc. 

m  See  the  epistle  of  Osius.  ap.  Athanasium,  vol.  i.  p.  810.  The 
public  remonstrance  which  Osius  was  forced  to  address  to  the  son, 
contained  the  same  principles  of  ecclesiastical  and  civil  government 
which  lie  had  secretly  instilled  into  the  mind  of  the  father. 
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tions ; n  nor  was  there  any  order  of  priests,  either  at 
Rome  or  in  the  provinces,  who  claimed  a  more  sacred 
character  among  men,  or  a  more  intimate  communica- 
tion with  the  gods.  But  in  the  christian  church, 
which  intrusts  the  service  of  the  altar  to  a  perpetual 
succession  of  consecrated  ministers,  the  monarch, 
whose  spiritual  rank  is  less  honourable  than  that  of 
the  meanest  deacon,  was  seated  below  the  rails  of  the 
sanctuary,  and  confounded  with  the  rest  of  the  faithful 
multitude.0  The  emperor  might  be  saluted  as  the 
father  of  his  people,  but  he  owed  a  filial  duty  and  rev- 
erence to  the  fathers  of  the  church ;  and  the  same  marks 
of  respect,  which  Constantine  had  paid  to  the  persons 
of  saints  and  confessors,  were  soon  exacted  by  the 
pride  of  the  episcopal  order.?  A  secret  conflict  be- 
tween the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  jurisdictions,  embar- 
rassed the  operations  of  the  Roman  government;  and 
a  pious  emperor  was  alarmed  by  the  guilt  and  danger 
of  touching  with  a  profane  hand  the  ark  of  the  cove- 
nant. The  separation  of  men  into  the  two  orders  of 
the  clergy  and  of  the  laity  was,  indeed,  familiar  to 
many  nations  of  antiquity ;  and  the  priests  of  India,  of 
Persia,  of  Assyria,  of  Judea,  of  ^Ethiopia,  of  Egypt, 
and  of  Gaul,  derived  from  a  celestial  origin  the  tempo- 
ral power  and  possessions  which  they  had  acquired. 
These  venerable  institutions  had  gradually  assimilated 
themselves  to  the  manners  and  government  of  their  re- 
spective countries  ;  i  but  the  opposition  or  contempt  of 
the  civil  power  served  to  cement  the  discipline  of  the 
primitive  church.  The  christians  had  been  obliged  to 
elect  their  own  magistrates,  to  raise  and  distribute  a 
peculiar  revenue,  and  to  regulate  the  internal  policy  of 
their  republic  by  a  code  of  laws,  which  were  ratified 
by  the  consent  of  the  people,  and  the  practice  of  three 
hundred  years.  When  Constantine  embraced  the  faith 
of  the  christians,  he  seemed  to  contract  a  perpetual 
alliance  with  a  distinct  and  independent  society ;  and 
the  privileges  granted  or  confirmed  by  that  emperor, 
or  by  his  successors,  were  accepted,  not  as  the  preca- 
rious favours  of  the  court,  but  as  the  just  and  inalien- 
able rights  of  the  ecclesiastical  order. 
State  of  the  bi-  ^e  catholic  church  was  administered 
shops  under  the  by  the  spiritual  and  legal  jurisdiction  of 
christian  cmpe-  eighteen  hundred  bishops ; r  of  whom 
one  thousand  were  seated  in  the  Greek, 
and  eight  hundred  in  the  Latin,  provinces  of  the  em- 
pire. The  extent  and  boundaries  of  their  respective 
dioceses  had  been  variously  and  accidentally  decided 
by  the  zeal  and  success  of  the  first  missionaries,  by  the 
wishes  of  the  people,  and  by  the  propagation  of  the 
gospel.  Episcopal  churches  were  closely  planted 
along  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  on  the  sea-coast  of  Africa, 
in  the  proconsular  Asia,  and  through  the  southern 
provinces  of  Italy.  The  bishops  of  Gaul  and  Spain, 
of  Thrace  and  Pontus,  reigned  over  an  ample  territory, 
and  delegated  their  rural  suffragans  to  execute  the 


n  M.  de  la  Bastie  (Memoires  de  I'Arademie  des  inscriptions,  torn, 
xv.  p.  38 — 01  )  has  evidently  proved,  that  Augustus  and  his  succes- 
sors exercised  in  person  all  the  sacred  functions  of  pontifex  maxi- 
inus.  or  high-priest  of  the  Roman  empire. 

o  Something  of  a  contrary  practice  had  insensibly  prevailed  in  the 
church  of  Constantinople  ;  but  the  rigid  Ambrose  commanded  Theo- 
dosius  to  retire  below  the  rails,  and  taught  him  to  know  the  differ- 
ence between  a  king  and  a  priest.    See  Theodoret,  1.  v.  c.  18. 

p  At  the  table  of  the  emperor  Maximus,  Martin,  bishop  of  Tours, 
received  the  cup  from  an  attendant,  and  gave  it  to  the  presbyter  his 
companion,  before  he  allowed  the  emperor  to  drink;  the  empress 
waited  on  Martin  at  table.  Sulpicius  Severus.  in  Vit.  Sti  Martin,  c. 
S3,  and  Dialogue  ii.  7.  Yet  it  may  be  douhted,  whether  these  extra- 
ordinary compliments  were  paid  to  the  bishop  or  the  saint.  The 
honours  usually  granted  to  the  former  character,  may  be  seen  in 
Bingham's  Antiquities.  I.  ii.  c.  9.  and  Vales,  ad  Theodoret,  I.  iv.  c.  fi. 
See  the  haughty  ceremonial  which  Leontius,  bishop  of  Tripoli,  im- 
posed on  the  empress.  Tillemont,  Hist,  des  Empercurs,  torn.  iv.  p. 
754.    Patres  Apostol.  torn.  ii.  p.  179. 

q  Plutarch,  in  his  treatise  of  Isis  and  Osiris,  informs  us.  that  the 
kings  of  Egypt,  who  were  not  already  priests,  were  initiated,  after 
their  election,  into  the  sacerdotal  order. 

r  The  numbers  are  not  ascertained  by  any  ancient  writer,  or  ori- 
ginal catalogue :  for  the  partial  lists  of  the  eastern  churches  are 
comparatively  modern.  The  patient  diligence  of  Charles  a  Sto  Pao 
lo,  of  Luke  Holstenius.  and  of  Bingham,  has  laboriously  investigated 
all  the  episcopal  sees  of  the  catholic  church,  which  was  almost  com- 
mensurate with  the  Roman  empire.  The  ninth  book  of  Hie  Chris- 
tian Antiquities  is  a  very  nccurate  map  of  ecclesiastical  geography. 


subordinate  duties  of  the  pastoral  office.*  A  christian 
diocese  might  be  spread  over  a  province,  or  reduced  to 
a  village  ;  hut  all  the  bishops  possessed  an  equal  and 
indelible  character:  they  all  derived  the  same  powers 
and  privileges  from  the  apostles,  from  the  people,  and 
from  the  laws.  While  the  civil  and  military  profes- 
sions were  separated  by  the  policy  of  Constantine,  a 
new  and  perpetual  order  of  ecclesiastical  ministers,  al- 
ways respectable,  sometimes  dangerous,  was  establish- 
ed in  the  church  and  state.  The  important  review  of 
their  station  and  attributes  may  be  distributed  under 
the  following  heads  :  I.  Popular  election.  II.  Ordi- 
nation of  the  clergy.  III.  Property.  IV.  Civil  juris- 
diction. V.  Spiritual  censures.  VI.  Exercise  of  pub- 
lic oratory.    VII.  Privilege  of  legislative  assemblies. 

I.  The  freedom  of  election'  subsisted  i.  Election  of 
long  after  the  legal  establishment  of  bishops. 
Christianity  ;  u  and  the  subjects  of  Rome  enjoyed  in  the 
church  the  privilege  which  they  had  lost  in  the  repub- 
lic, of  choosing  the  magistrates  whom  they  were 
bound  to  obey.  As  soon  as  a  bishop  had  closed  his 
eyes,  the  metropolitan  issued  a  commission  to  one  of 
his  suffragans  to  administer  the  vacant  see,  and  pre- 
pare, within  a  limited  time,  the  future  election.  The 
right  of  voting  was  vested  in  the  inferior  clergy,  who 
were  best  qualified  to  judge  of  the  merit  of  the  candi- 
dates ;  in  the  senators  or  nobles  of  the  city,  all  those 
who  were  distinguished  by  their  rank  or  property  ;  and 
finally  in  the  whole  body  of  the  people,  who,  on  the 
appointed  day,  flocked  in  multitudes  from  the  most  re- 
mote parts  of  the  diocese,"  and  sometimes  silenced,  by 
their  tumultuous  acclamations,  the  voice  of  reason  and 
the  laws  of  discipline.  These  acclamations  might  ac- 
cidentally fix  on  the  head  of  the  most  deserving  com- 
petitor ;  of  some  ancient  presbyter,  some  holy  monk, 
or  some  layman  conspicuous  for  his  zeal  and  piety. 
But  the  episcopal  chair  was  solicited,  especially  in  the 
great  and  opulent  cities  of  the  empire,  as  a  temporal 
rather  than  as  a  spiritual  dignity.  The  interested 
views,  the  selfish  and  angry  passions,  the  arts  of  per- 
fidy and  dissimulation,  the  secret  corruption,  the  open 
and  even  bloody  violence  which  had  formerly  disgraced 
the  freedom  of  election  in  the  commonwealths  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  too  often  influenced  the  choice  of 
the  successors  of  the  apostles.  While  one  of  the  can- 
didates boasted  the  honours  of  his  family,  a  second 
allured  his  judges  by  the  delicacies  of  a  plentiful  table, 
and  a  third,  more  guilty  than  his  rivals,  offered  to  share 
the  plunder  of  the  church  among  the  accomplices  of 
his  sacrilegious  hopes.1  The  civil  as  well  as  eccle- 
siastical laws  attempted  to  exclude  the  populace  from 
this  solemn  and  important  transaction.  The  canons 
of  ancient  discipline,  by  requiring  several  episcopal 
qualifications  of  age,  station,  &c.  restrained  in  some 
measure  the  indiscriminate  caprice  of  the  electors. 

•  On  the  subject  of  the  rural  bishops,  or  Chcrepisopi,  who  voted 
in  synods,  and  conferred  the  minor  orders,  see  Thomassin.  Disci- 
pline de  l'Eglise,  torn.  i.  p.  447,  &c.  and  Chardon,  Hist,  des  Sacre- 
mens,  torn.  v.  p.  595,  &c.  They  do  not  appear  till  the  fourth  cen- 
tury ;  and  this  equivocal  character,  which  had  excited  the  jeaJousy 
of  the  prelates,  was  abolished  before  the  end  of  the  tenth,  both  in 
the  east  and  the  west. 

t  [This  liberty  was  very  limited,  and  was  soon  annihilated ;  al- 
ready, since  the  third  century,  the  deacons  were  no  longer  chosen  by 
the  members  of  the  community,  but  by  the  bishops,  though  it  appears 
from  the  letters  of  St.  Cyprian,  that  in  his  time  no  priest  was  elected 
without  t  lie  consent  of  the  community,  (Ep.  68.)— this  was  far  from 
being  a  free  election.  The  bishop  proposed  to  his  parishioners  the 
candidate  whom  he  had  chosen,  and  they  were  permitted  to  men- 
tion any  objections  they  might  have  to  his  character  or  his  manners. 
(St.  Cypr.  Ep.  33.)  They  lost  even  this  right,  towards  the  middle  of 
the  fourth  century. — G.] 

u  Thomassin  (Discipline  de  l'Eglise,  lorn.  ii.  I.  ii.  c.  1 — 8.  p.  673 — 
724.)  has  copiously  treated  of  the  election  of  bishops  during  the  five 
first  centuries,  both  in  the  east  and  in  the  west ;  but  he  shows  a 
very  partial  bias  in  favour  of  the  episcopal  aristocracy.  Bingham  (I. 
iv.c.  2.)  is  moderate;  and  Chardon  (Hist,  des  Sacreinens,  lorn.  v.  p. 
108 — 128.1  is  very  clear  and  concise. 

v  Incredibilis  multitude  non  solum  ex  eo  oppido,  {Tours.)  scd 
eliam  ex  vicinis  urbihus  ad  sulfragia  ferenda  ronvenerat,  &c.  Sul- 
picius Severus,  in  Vit.  Martin,  c.  7.  The  council  of  Laodicea  (ca- 
non xiii.)  prohibits  mobs  and  tumults;  and  Justinian  confines  the 
right  of  election  to  the  nobility.    Novell,  exxiii.  1. 

i  The  epistles  of  Sidonius  Apnllin.iris  (iv.  25.  vii.  5— 9.)  exhibit 
some  of  the  scandals  of  the  Galilean  church  ;  and  Gaul  was  less  po- 
lished and  less  corrupt  than  the  cast. 
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The  authority  of  the  provincial  bishops,  who  were  as- 
sembled in  the  vacant  church  to  consecrate  the  choice 
of  the  people,  was  interposed  to  moderate  their  pas- 
sions, and  to  correct  their  mistakes.  The  bishops 
could  refuse  to  ordain  an  unworthy  candidate,  and  the 
rage  of  contending-  factions  sometimes  accepted  their 
impartial  mediation.  The  submission,  or  the  resist- 
ance, of  the  clergy  and  people,  on  various  occasions, 
afforded  different  precedents,  which  were  insensibly 
converted  into  positive  laws,  and  provincial  customs:'' 
but  it  was  every  where  admitted,  as  a  fundamental 
maxim  of  religious  policy,  that  no  bishop  could  be  im- 
posed on  an  orthodox  church,  without  the  consent  of 
its  members.  The  emperors,  as  the  guardians  of  the 
public  peace,  and  as  the  first  citizens  of  Rome  and 
Constantinople,  might  effectually  declare  their  wishes 
in  the  choice  of  a  primate :  but  those  absolute  monarchs 
respected  the  freedom  of  ecclesiastical  elections ;  and 
while  they  distributed  and  resumed  the  honours  of  the 
state  and  army,  they  allowed  eighteen  hundred  per- 
petual magistrates  to  receive  their  important  offices 
from  the  free  suffrages  of  the  people.1  It  was  agree- 
able to  the  dictates  of  justice,  that  these  magistrates 
should  not  desert  an  honourable  station  from  which 
they  could  not  be  removed  ;  but  the  wisdom  of  councils 
endeavoured,  without  much  success,  to  enfore  the  resi- 
dence, and  to  prevent  the  translation,  of  bishops.  The 
discipline  of  the  west  was  indeed  less  relaxed  than 
that  of  the  east;  but  the  same  passions  which  made 
those  regulations  necessary,  rend'ered  them  ineffectual. 
The  reproaches  which  angry  prelates  have  so  vehe- 
mently urged  against  each  other,  serve  only  to  expose 
their  common  guilt,  and  their  mutual  indiscretion. 
II.  Ordination  of  H.  The  bishops  alone  possessed  the 
the  clergy.  faculty  of  spiritual  generation  :  and  this 
extraordinary  privilege  might  compensate,  in  some 
degree,  for  the  painful  celibacy*  which  was  imposed 
as  a  virtue,  as  a  duty,  and  at  length  as  a  positive  obli- 
gation. The  religions  of  antiquity,  which  established 
a  separate  order  of  priests,  dedicated  a  holy  race,  a 
tribe  or  family,  to  the  perpetual  service  of  the  gods.b 
Such  institutions  were  founded  for  possession,  rather 
than  conquest.  The  children  of  the  priests  enjoyed, 
with  proud  and  indolent  security,  their  sacred  inherit- 
ance; and  the  fiery  spirit  of  enthusiasm  was  abated  by 
the,  cares,  the  pleasures,  and  the  endearments  of  do- 
mestic life.  But  the  christian  sanctuary  was  open  to 
every  ambitious  candidate,  who  aspired  to  its  heavenly 
promises,  or  temporal  possessions.  The  office  of 
priests,  like  that  of  soldiers  or  magistrates,  was  stren- 
uously exercised  by  those  men,  whose  temper  and  abi- 
lities had  prompted  them  to  embrace  the  ecclesiastical 
profession,  or  who  had  been  selected  by  a  discerning 
bishop,  as  the  best  qualified  to  promote  the  glory  and 
interest  of  the  church.    The  bishops'  (till  the  abuse 


y  A  compromise  was  sometimes  introduced  by  law  or  by  consent ; 
either  the  bishops  or  the  people  chose  one  of  the  three  candidates 
who  had  been  named  By  the  other  party. 

z  All  the  examples  quoted  by  Thoinassin  (Discipline  de  I'Eglise, 
torn.  ii.  I.  ii.  c.  vi.  p.  704 — 714.)  appear  to  be  extraordinary  acts  of 
power,  and  even  of  oppression.  The  confirmation  of  the  bishop  of 
Alexandria  is  mentioned  by  Philostorgius  as  a  more  regular  proceed- 
ing.   (Hist.  Eccles.  I.  ii.  1).) 

a  The  celibacy  of  the  clergy  during  the  first  five  or  six  centuries, 
is  a  subject  of  discipline,  and  indeed  of  controversy,  which  has  been 
very  diligently  examined.  See  in  particular  Thoinassin,  Discipline, 
de  I'Eglise,  torn.  i.  1.  ii.  c.  Ix.  Ixi.  p.  88G — 902.  and  Bingham's  Anti- 
quities, I.  iv.  c.  5.  By  each  of  these  learned  hut  partial  critics,  one 
half  of  the  truth  is  produced,  and  the  other  is  concealed. 

b  Diodorus  Siculus  attests  and  approves  the  hereditary  succession 
of  the  priesthood  among  the  Egyptians,  the  Chaldeans,  and  the  In- 
dians, (I.  i.  p.  84.  I.  ii.  p.  ]42 — 153.  edit.  Wesseling.)  The  magi  are 
described  by  Ammianus  as  a  very  numerous  family  ;  "  Per  sa^cula 
multa  ad  prjesens  una  endemque  prosapia  mullitudo  creata,  Deorum 
cultibus  dedicata."  (xxiii.6.)  Ansonius  celebrates  the  Stirps  Drui- 
darum  ;  (De  Professor!!).  Burdical.  iv.)  but  we  may  infer  from  the  re- 
mark of  Caesar,  vi.  13.}  that  in  the  Celtic  hierarchy,  some  room  was 
left  for  choice  and  emulation. 

c  The  subject  of  the  vocation,  ordination,  obedience,  &.c.  of  tbe 
clergy,  is  laboriously  discussed  by  Thomassin  (Discipline  de  PEglise, 
torn.  ii.  p.  1 — 83.)  and  Bingham,  (in  the  fourth  hook  of  his  Antiqui- 
ties, more  especially  the  fourth,  sixth,  and  seventh  chapters.)  When 
the  brother  of  St.  jerom  was  ordained  in  Cyprus,  the  deacons  forci- 
bly stopped  his  mouth,  lest  lie  should  make  a  solemn  protestation, 
which  might  invalidate  the  holy  rites. 


was  restrained  by  the  prudence  of  the  laws)  might 
constrain  the  reluctant,  and  protect  the  distressed ;  and 
the  imposition  of  hands  for  ever  bestowed  some  of  the 
most  valuable  privileges  of  civil  socity.  The  whole 
body  of  the  catholic  clergy,  more  numerous  perhaps 
than  the  legions,  was  exempted  by  the  emperors  from 
all  service,  private  or  public,  all  municipal  offices,6  and 
all  personal  taxes  and  contributions,  which  pressed  on 
their  fellow-citizens  with  intolerable  weight;  and  the 
duties  of  their  holy  profession  was  accepted  as  a  full 
discharge  of  their  obligations  to  the  republics  Each 
bishop  acquired  an  absolute  and  indefeasible  right,  to 
the  perpetual  obedience  of  the  clerk  whom  he  ordained: 
the  clergy  of  each  episcopal  church,  with  its  dependent 
parishes,  formed  a  regular  and  permanent  society ;  and 
the  cathedrals  of  Constantinople  f  and  Carthage  s  main- 
tained their  peculiar  establishment  of  five  hundred  ec- 
clesiastical ministers.  Their  ranks'1  and  numbers  were 
insensibly  multiplied  by  the  superstition  of  the  times, 
which  introduced  into  the  church  the  splendid  cere- 
monies of  a  Jewish  or  pagan  temple ;  and  a  long  train 
of  priests,  deacons,  sub-deacons,  acolythes,  exorcists, 
readers,  singers,  and  door  keepers,  contributed,  in  their 
respective  stations,  to  swell  the  pomp  and  harmony  of 
religious  worship.  The  clerical  name  and  privilege 
were  extended  to  many  pious  fraternities,  who  devoutly 
supported  the  ecclesiastical  throne.'  Six  hundred 
parabulani,  or  adventurers,  visited  the  sick  at  Alexan- 
dria; eleven  hundred  copiata:,  or  grave-diggers,  buried 
the  dead  at  Constantinople  ;  and  the  swarms  of  monks, 
who  arose  from  the  Nile,  overspread  and  darkened  the 
face  of  the  christian  world. 

III.  The  edict  of  Milan  secured  the  III.  Property, 
revenue  as  well  as  the  peace  of  the  a.d.  313. 
church  J  The  christians  not  only  recovered  the  lands 
and  houses  of  which  they  had  been  stripped  by  the 
persecuting  laws  of  Diocletian,  but  they  acquired  a 
perfect  title  to  all  the  possessions  which  they  had 
hitherto  enjoyed  by  the  connivance  of  the  magistrate. 
As  soon  as  Christianity  became  the  religion  of  the  em- 
peror and  the  empire,  the  national  clergy  might  claim 
a  decent  and  honourable  maintenance  :  and  the  pay- 
ment of  an  annual  tax  might  have  delivered  the  people 


d  [This  exemption  was  very  limited.  Municipal  offices  were  of 
two  kinds,  some  were  attached  to  the  condition  of  the  dweller  or 
occupier,  others  to  that  of  the  owner.  Constantine  exempted  the 
ecclesiastics  from  offices  of  the  first  class.  (Cod.  Theodos.  1.  xvi.  vol. 
2.  leg.  1,  2.  Eusebius,  Hist.  Eccles.  1.  x.  c.  7.)  They  sought  also  to 
obtain  exemption  from  the  second,  [munrru  pntrimoniorum.)  The 
rich,  in  order  to  secure  this  privilege,  obtained  for  themselves  subor- 
dinate places  among  the  clergy.  These  abuses  excited  complaints 
and  protestations.  Constantine  in  320,  issued  an  edict,  by  which  he 
forbade  the  richest  citizens  (decuriones  uml  curiales)  to  enter  the  ec- 
clesiastical order;  and  the  bishops  to  admit  any  tiew  ecclesiastics, 
before  some  place  was  vacant  by  the  death  of  its  incumbent.  (Gode- 
froy  ad  Cod.  Theod.  I.  xii.  vol.  1.  De  decur.)  Vatentinian  I.  by  an 
edict  still  more  general,  declared  that  no  rich  citizen  should  have  an 
office  in  the  church.  (De  Episc.  lib.  xvii.)  He  ordained  also,  that 
those  ecclesiastics  who  would  be  exempt  from  expenses  to  which 
they  were  liable  as  proprietors,  should  be  obliged  to  give  up  their 
property  to  their  relations.    (Cod.  Theodos.  Ixii.  vol.  i.  leg.  49.) — G.] 

e  The  charter  of  immuj^ties,  which  the  clergy  obtained  from  the 
christian  emperors,  is  contained  in  the  sixteenth  book  of  the  Theo- 
dosianCode;  and  is  illustrated  with  tolerable  candour,  by  the  learned 
Godefroy,  whose  mind  was  balanced  by  the  opposite  prejudices  of  a 
civilian  and  a  prolestant. 

f  Justinian.  Novell,  ciii.  Sixty  presbyters,  or  priests,  one  hundred 
deacons,  forty  deaconesses,  ninety  sub-deacons,  one  hundred  and 
ten  readers,  twenty  five  chanters,  and  one  hundred  door-keepers;  in 
all,  five  hundred  and  twenty -five.  This  moderate  number  was  fixed 
by  the  emperor,  to  relieve  the  distress  of  the  church,  which  had 
been  involved  in  debt  and  usury  by  the. expense  of  a  much  higher 
establishment. 

g  Universus  clerus  ecclesia?  Carthaginiensis  .  .  .  fere  quingenti  vel 
amplius  ;  inter  quos  quamplurimi  ernnl  lectores  infantuli.  Victor 
Vitensis,  de  Persecut.  Vandal,  v.  9.  p.  78.  edit.  Kuinart.  This  rem- 
nant of  a  more  prosperous  state  subsisted  under  the  oppression  of 
the  Vandals. 

h  The  number  of  seven  orders  has  been  fixed  in  the  Latin  church, 
exclusive  of  the  episcopal  character.  But  the  four  inferior  ranks,  the 
minor  orders,  are  now  reduced  to  empty  and  useless  titles. 

i  See  Cod.  Theodos.  I.  xvi.  tit.  ii.  leg.  42,  43.  Godefroy's  Commen- 
tary, and  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Alexandria,  show  the  danger 
of  these  pious  institutions,  which  'often  disturbed  the  peace  of  that 
turbulent  capital. 

j  The  edict  of  Milan  (tie  M.  P.  c.  48.)  acknowledges,  by  reciting, 
that  there  existed  a  species  of  landed  property,  ad  jus  corporis  eo- 
rum,  id  est,  ecclesiarum  non  bonnnum  singulorum  pertinentia.— 
Such  a  solemn  declaration  of  tbe  supreme  magistrate  must  have  been 
received  in  all  the  tribunals  as  a  maxim  of  civil  law. 
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from  the  more  oppressive  tribute,  which  superstition 
imposes  on  her  votaries.  But  as  the  wants  and  ex- 
penses of  the  church  increased  with  her  prosperity,  the 
ecclesiastical  order  was  still  supported  and  enriched 
by  the  voluntary  oblations  of  the  faithful.  Eight  years 
after  the  edict  of  Milan,  Constantine 
A.D.321.  grante(j  t0  au  nis  subjects  the  free  and 
universal  permission  of  bequeathing  their  fortunes  to 
the  holy  catholic  church  ;  k  and  their  devout  liberality, 
which  during  their  lives  was  checked  by  luxury  or 
avarice,  flowed  with  a  profuse  stream  at  the  hour  of 
their  death.  The  wealthy  christians  were  encouraged 
by  the  example  of  their  sovereign.  An  absolute  mon- 
arch, who  is  rich  without  patrimony,  may  be  charita- 
ble without  merit;  and  Constantine  too  easily  believed 
that  he  should  purchase  the  favour  of  heaven,  if  he 
maintained  the  idle  at  the  expense  of  the  industrious  ; 
and  distributed  among  the  saints  the  wealth  of  the 
republic.  The  same  messenger  who  carried  over  to 
Africa  the  head  of  Maxentius,  might  be  intrusted  with 
an  epistle  to  Ceecilian,  bishop  of  Carthage.  The  em- 
peror acquaints  him,  that  the  treasurers  of  the  province 
are  directed  to  pay  into  his  hands  the  sum  of  three 
thousand  fulles,  or  eighteen  thousand  pounds  sterling, 
and  to  obey  his  further  requisitions  for  the  relief  of  the 
churches  of  Africa,  Numidia,  and  Mauritania.1  The 
liberality  of  Constantine  increased  in  a  just  proportion 
to  his  faith  and  to  his  vices.  He  assigned  in  each  city 
a  regular  allowance  of  corn,  to  supply  the  fund  of  ec- 
clesiastical charity;  and  the  persons  of  both  sexes 
who  embraced  the  monastic  life,  became  the  peculiar 
favourites  of  their  sovereign.  The  Christian  temples 
of  Antioch,  Alexandria,  Jerusalem,  Constantinople, 
&c,  displayed  the  ostentatious  piety  of  a  prince,  am- 
bitious in  a  declining  age  to  equal  the  perfect  labours 
of  antiquity."1  The  form  of  these  religious  edifices 
was  simple  and  oblong;  though  they  might  sometimes 
swell  into  the  shape  of  a  dome,  and  sometimes  branch 
into  the  figure  of  a  cross.  The  timbers  were  framed 
for  the  most  part  of  cedars  of  Libanus  ;  the  roof  was 
covered  with  tiles,  perhaps  of  gilt  brass ;  and  the 
walls,  the  columns,  the  pavement,  were  incrusted  with 
variegated  marbles.  The  most  precious  ornaments  of 
gold  and  silver,  of  silk  and  gems,  were  profusely  de- 
dicated to  the  service  of  the  altar ;  and  this  specious 
magnificence  was  supported  on  the  solid  and  perpetual 
basis  of  landed  property.  In  the  space  of  two  centu- 
ries, from  the  reign  of  Constantine  to  that  of  Justinian, 
the  eighteen  hundred  churches  were  enriched  by  the 
frequent  and  unalienable  gifts  of  the  prince  and  people. 
An  annual  income  of  six  hundred  pounds  sterling  may 
be  reasonably  assigned  to  the  bishops,  who  were  placed 
at  an  equal  distance  between  riches  and  poverty,"  but 
the  standard  of  their  wealth  insensibly  rose  with  the 
dignity  and  opulence  of  the  cities  which  the}'  govern- 
ed. An  authentic  but  imperfect0  rent-roll  specifies  some 
houses,  shops,  gardens,  and  farms,  which  belonged  to 
the  three  Basilkx  of  Rome,  St.  Peter,  St.  Paul,  and 


k  Ha  heat  unusquisquc  licentiam  sonctissimo  catholics  (ccclesitc) 
vencrabi  iquc  concilio,  decedens  honorum  quod  optavit  relinquerc 
Cod.  Theodos.  I.  xvi.  tit.  ii.  leg.  4.  This  law  was  published  at  Konie, 
A.  D.  321.  at  a  time  when  Constantine  might  foresee  the  probability 
of  a  rupture  with  the  emperor  of  the  cast. 

1  Eusebius,  Hist.  Eccles.  I.  x.  6.  in  Vit.  Constantin.  I.  iv.  c.  28.— 
He  repeatedly  expatiates  on  the  liberality  of  the  christian  hero, 
which  the  bishop  himself  had  an  opportunity  of  knowing,  and  even 
of  tatting; 

m  Eusebius.  Hist.  Eccles.  1.  x.  c.  2.  3,  4.  The  bishop  of  Ca>sarea, 
who  studied  and  gratified  the  taste  of  his  master,  pronounced  in  pub- 
lic, an  elaborate  description  of  the  church  of  Jerusalem  (in  Vit. 
Cons.  1.  iv.  e.  46.)  It  no  longer  exists,  hut  he  has  inserted  in  the  life 
of  Constantine  (I.  iii.  c.  3G.)  a  short  account  of  the  architecture  and 
ornaments.  !!e  likewise  mentions  the  church  of  the  holy  apostles  at 
Constantinople,  (I.  iv.c.  59.) 

n  Pee  Justinian.  Novell,  cxxiii.3.  The  revenue  of  the  patriarchs, 
and  the  most  wealthy  bishops,  is  not  expressed  :  the  highest  annual 
valuation  of  a  bishopric  is  staled  at  thirty,  and  the  lowest  at  two, 
pounds  of  gold  :  the  medium  might  be  taken  at  sixteen,  but  these  va- 
luations are  much  below  the  real  value. 

o  See  rjaronms.  (Annal.  Eccles.  A.  D.  324.  No.  58.  65.  TO.  71.)— 
Every  record  which  comes  from  the  Vatican  is  justly  suspected  ;  yei 
these  rent-rolls  have  an  ancient  and  authentic,  colour ;  and  it  is  at 
least  evident,  that,  if  forged,  they  were  forged  in  a  period  when 
farms,  not  kingdoms,  were  the  objects  of  papal  avarice- 


St.  John  I.nteran,  in  the  provinces  of  Italy,  Africa,  and 
the  east.  They  produced,  besides  a  reserved  rent  of 
oil,  linen,  paper,  aromatics,  &c,  a  clear  annual  reve- 
nue of  twenty-two  thousand  pieces  of  gold,  or  twelve 
thousand  pounds  sterling.  In  the  age  of  Constantine 
and  Justinian,  the  bishops  no  longer  possessed,  per- 
haps they  no  longer  deserved,  the  unsuspecting  confi- 
dence of  their  clergy  and  people.  The  ecclesiastical 
revenues  of  each  diocese  were  divided  into  four  parts; 
for  the  respective  uses,  of  the  bishop  himself,  of  his 
inferior  clergy,  of  the  poor,  and  of  the  public  worship ; 
and  the  abuse  of  this  sacred  trust  was  strictly  and  re- 
peatedly checked.!1  The  patrimony  of  the  church  was 
subject  to  all  the  public  impositions  of  the  state.i  The 
clergy  of  Rome,  Alexandria,  Thessalonica,  &c.  might 
solicit  and  obtain  some  partial  exemptions ;  but  the 
premature  attempt  of  the  great  council  of  Rimini, 
which  aspired  to  universal  freedom,  was  successfully 
resisted  by  the  son  of  Constantine.' 

IV.  The  Latin  clergy,  who  erected  iv.  Civil  juris- 
their  tribunal  on  the  ruins  of  the  civil  diction, 
and  common  law,  have  modestly  accepted,  as  the  gift 
of  Constantine,5  the  independent  jurisdiction,  which 
was  the  fruit  of  time,  of  accident,  and  of  their  own 
industry.  But  the  liberality  of  the  christian  emperors 
had  actually  endowed  them  with  some  legal  preroga- 
tives, which  secured  and  dignified  the  sacerdotal  cha- 
racter.' 1.  Under  a  despotic  government,  the  bishops 
alone  enjoyed  and  asserted  the  inestimable  privilege 
of  being  tried  only  by  their  peers  ,•  and  even  in  a  capi- 
tal accusation,  a  synod  of  their  brethren  were  the  sole 
judges  of  their  guilt  or  innocence.  Such  a  tribunal, 
unless  it  was  inflamed  by  personal  resentment  or  reli- 
gious discord,  might  be  favourable,  or  even  partial,  to 
the  sacerdotal  order:  but  Constantiue  was  satisfied," 
that  secret  impunity  would  be  less  pernicious  than 
public  scandal :  and  the  Nicene  council  was  edified  by 
his  public  declaration,  that  if  he  surprised  a  bishop  in 
the  act  of  adultery,  he  should  cast  his  imperial  mantle 
over  the  episcopal  sinner.  2.  The  domestic  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  bishops  was  at  once  a  privilege  and  a  re- 
straint of  the  ecclesiastical  order,  whose  civil  causes 
were  decently  withdrawn  from  the  cognizance  of  a  se- 
cular judge.    Their  venial  olfences  were  not  exposed 

p  See  Thomassin,  Discipline  de  1'Eglise,  torn.  iii.  1.  ii.  e.  13.  14,  15. 
p.  680 — 706.  The  legal  division  of  the  ecclesiastical  revenue  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  established  in  the  time  of  Ambrose  and  Chrysos- 
tom.  Simplicius  and  Gel.isius,  who  were  bishops  of  Rome  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  fifth  century,  mention  it  in  their  pastoral  letters  as 
a  general  law,  which  was  already  confirmed  by  the  custom  of  Italy. 

q  Ambrose,  the  most  strenuous  asserter  of  ecclesiastical  privileges, 
submits  without  a  murmur  to  the  payment  of  the  land-tax.  "  Si  tri- 
butum  petit  imperator,  non  negainus:  agri  ecclesia;  solvunt  trihu- 
tuin;  solvimus  qua?  sunt  Cssaris  Ccesarifet  qua;  sunt  Dei  Deo;  tri- 
bntum  Cs saris  est;  non  negatnr."  Baronius  labours  to  interpret 
this  tribute  as  an  act  of  charity  rather  than  of  duty  ;  (Annal.  Eccles. 
A.  D.  387.)  but  the  words,  if  not  the  intentions  of  Ambrose,  arc  more 
candidly  explained  by  Thomassin,  Discipline  de  1'Eglise,  torn.  iii.  1.  i. 
c.  34.  p.  268. 

r  In  Ariminense  synodo  super  ecclesiarum  et  clericorum  privile- 
giis  tractatu  habito,  usque  eo  dispositio  progressa  est,  ut  juga  qua;  yi- 
derentur  ad  ecclesiam  pertinere,  a  publica  functione  cessarent  inquie- 
tudine  desistentc ;  quod  nostra  videtur  dudum  sanctio  repulsissc. — 
Cod.  Theod.  I.  xvi.  tit.  ii.  leg.  15.  Had  the  synod  of  Rimini  carried 
this  point,  such  practical  merit  might  have  atoned  for  some  specula- 
tive heresies. 

•  From  Eusebius  (in  Vit.  Constant.  1.  iv.  e.  27.)  and  Sozomeu  (I.  i. 
c.  0.)  we  are  assured  that  the  episcopal  jurisdiction  was  extended 
and  confirmed  by  Constantine  ;  but  the  forgery  of  a  famous  edict, 
wb.ich  was  never  fairly  inserted  in  the  Theodosian  code,  (see  at  the 
end,  torn.  vi.  p.  303.)  is  demonstrated  hy  Godefroy  in  the  most  satis- 
factory manner.  It  is  strange  that  M.  de  Montesquieu,  who  was  a 
lawyer  as  well  as  a  philosopher,  should  allege  this  edict  of  Constan- 
tine, (Esprit  des  Loix,  1.  xxix.  c.  16.)  without  intimating  any  suspi- 
cion. 

t  The  subject  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  has  been  involved  in  a 
mist  of  passion,  of  prejudice,  and  of  interest.  Two  of  the  fairest 
hooks  which  have  fallen  into  my  hands,  arc  the  Institutes  of  Canon 
Law,  by  the  Abbe  de  Fleury,  and  the  Civil  History  of  Naples,  by 
Giannone.  Their  moderation  was  the  effect  of  situation  as  well  as 
of  temper.  Fleury  was  a  French  ecclesiastic,  who  respected  the  au- 
thority cf  the  parliaments  ;  Giannone  was  an  Ttalian  lawyer,  who 
dreaded  the  power  of  the  church.  And  here  let  me  observe,  that  as 
the  general  propositions  which  I  ndv.ince  are  the  result  of  many  par- 
ticular and  imperfect  facts.  I  must  either  refer  the  render  to  those 
modern  authors  who  have  expressly  treated  the  subject,  or  sweil 
these  notes  to  a  disagreeable  and  disproportioned  size. 

n  Tillemont  has  collected  from  Rutinus.  Theodnret,  *^c.  the  sen- 
timents and  language  of  Constantine.  Mem.  Eccles.  loin.  iii.  p.  749. 
750. 
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to  the  shame  of  a  public  trial  or  punishment ;  and  the 
gentle  correction,  which  the  tenderness  of  youth  may 
endure  from  its  parents  or  instructors,  was  inflicted  by 
the  temperate  severity  of  the  bishops.  But  if  the  cler- 
gy were  guilty  of  any  crime  which  could  not  be  suffi- 
ciently expiated  by  their  degradation  from  an  honour- 
able and  beneficial  profession,  the  Roman  magistrate 
drew  the  sword  of  justice,  without  any  regard  to  ec- 
clesiastical immunities.  3.  Their  arbitration  of  the 
bishops  was  ratified  by  a  positive  law;  and  the  judges 
were  instructed  to  execute,  without  appeal  or  delay, 
the  episcopal  decrees,  whose  validity  had  hitherto  de- 
pended on  the  consent  of  the  parties.  The  conversion 
of  the  magistrates  themselves,  and  of  the  whole  em- 
pire, might  gradually  remove  the  fears  and  scruples  of 
the  christians.  But  they  still  resorted  to  the  tribunal 
of  the  bishops,  whose  abilities  and  integrity  they  es- 
teemed ;  and  the  venerable  Austin  enjoyed  the  satis- 
faction of  complaining  that  his  spiritual  functions  were 
perpetually  interrupted  by  the  invidious  labour  of  de- 
ciding the  claim  or  the  possession  of  silver  and  gold, 
of  lands  and  cattle,  i.  The  ancient  privilege  of  sanc- 
tuary was  transferred  to  the  christian  temples,  and  ex- 
tended, by  the  liberal  piety  of  the  younger  Theodosius, 
to  the  precincts  of  consecrated  ground.*  The  fugitive, 
and  even  guilty,  suppliants  were  permitted  to  implore 
either  the  justice,  or  the  mercy,  of  the  Deity  and  his 
ministers.  The  rash  violence  of  despotism  was  sus- 
pended by  the  mild  interposition  of  the  church ;  and 
the  lives  or  fortunes  of  the  most  eminent  subjects 
might  be  protected  by  the  mediation  of  the  bishop. 
V.  Spiritual  cen-  V.  The  bishop  was  the  perpetual  cen- 
sures. sor  0f  the  morals  of  his  people.  The 
discipline  of  penance  was  digested  into  a  system  of 
canonical  jurisprudence,*  which  accurately  defined  the 
duty  of  private  or  public  confession,  the  rules  of  evi- 
dence, the  degrees  of  guilt,  and  the  measure  of  punish- 
ment. It  was  impossible  to  execute  this  spiritual  cen- 
sure, if  the  christian  pontiff,  who  punished  the  obscure 
sins  of  the  multitude,  respected  the  conspicuous  vices 
and  destructive  crimes  of  the  magistrate  :  but  it  was 
impossible  to  arraign  the  conduct  of  the  magistrate, 
without  controlling  the  administration  of  civil  govern- 
ment. Some  considerations  of  religion,  or  loyalty,  or 
fear,  protected  the  sacred  persons  of  the  emperors  from 
the  zeal  or  resentment  of  the  bishops  ;  but  they  boldly 
censured  and  excommunicated  the  subordinate  tyrants, 
who  were  not  invested  with  the  majesty  of  the  purple. 
St.  Athanasius  excommunicated  one  of  the  ministers  of 
Egypt;  and  the  interdict  which  he  pronounced,  of  fire 
and  water,  was  solemnly  transmitted  to  the  churches 
of  Cappadocia.2  Under  the  reign  of  the  younger  The- 
odosius, the  polite  and  eloquent  Synesius,  one  of  the 
descendants  of  Hercules,1  filled  the  episcopal  seat  of 
Ptolemais,  near  the  ruins  of  ancient  Cyrene,b  and  the 

at  See  Cod.  Tiieod.  1.  ix.  tit.  xlv.  leg.  4.  In  the  works  of  Fra-Paolo 
(ton),  iv.  p.  102,  &c.)  there  is  an  excellent  discourse  on  the  origin, 
claims,  abuses,  and  limits  of  sanctuaries.  He  justly  observes,  that 
ancient  Greece  might  perhaps  contain  fifteen  or  twenty  azxjla,  or 
sanctuaries;  a  number  which  at  present  may  he  found  in  Italy 
within  the  walls  of  a  single  cily. 

y  The  penitential  jurisprudence  was  continually  improved  by  the 
canons  of  the  councils.  But  as  many  cases  were  slill  left  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  bishops,  they  occasionally  published,  after  the  exam- 
ple of  the  Roman  pra:tor,  the  rules  of  discipline  Which  they  proposed 
to  observe.  Among  the  canonical  epistles  of  the  fourth  century, 
those  of  Basil  the  Great  were  the  most  celebrated.  They  are  inserted 
in  the  Pandects  of  Beveridge,  (torn.  ii.  p.  47.  151.)  and  are  translated 
by  Chardon.    Hist,  des  Sacremens,  loin.  iv.  p.  219 — 277. 

z  Basil,  Epistol.  zlvii.  in  Baronius.  (Annal.  Ecclcs.  A.  D.  370.  r'.'o. 
01.)  who  declares  that  he  purposely  relates  it,  to  convince  governors 
Ihat  they  were  not  exempt  from  a  sentence  of  Of  communication.  In 
his  opinion,  even  a  royal  head  is  not  safe  from  the  thunders  of  the 
Vatican;  and  the  cardinal  shows  himself  much  more  consistent 
than  the  lawyers  and  theologians  of  the  Gallican  church. 

x  The  long  series  of  his  ancestors,  as  high  as  Eurysthenes,  the 
first  Doric  king  of  Sparta,  and  the  fifth  in  lineal  descent  from  Her- 
cules, was  inscribed  in  the  public  registers  ol  Gyrene,  a  Lacedemo- 
nian colony.  (Synes.  Epist.  lvii.  p.  19*.  edit.  Pctav.)  Such  a  pure 
and  illustrious  pedigree  of  seventeen  hundred  years,  without  adding 
the  royal  ancestors  of  Hercules,  cannot  be  equalled  in  the  history  of 
mankind. 

b  Synesius  (de  Regno,  p.  2.)  pathetically  deplores  the  fallen  and 
ruined  state  of  Gyrene,  wwAis  *  Eft.A.)|Vi{  jt*a.»icv  ovo^et  x«i  pf/wav,  xut 

IV  x%*  fiUgtX  Tu'l*  iTUKxt  fl-O^ajV,  VVV  STfVJ,;,  KXI  x  *  r  n  *  i) ; ,  Xtfi  fity  X  tgtlT'- 

»>*.   Ptolemais,  a  new  city,  ts;  miles  to  the  westward  of  Gyrene,  as- 


philosophic  bishop  supported  with  dignity  the  charac- 
ter which  he  had  assumed  with  reluctance/  He  van- 
quished the  monster  of  Libya,  the  president  Androni- 
cus,  who  abused  the  authority  of  a  venal  office,  invented 
new  modes  of  rapine  and  torture,  and  aggravated  the 
guilt  of  oppression  by  that  of  sacrilege. d  After  a  fruit- 
less attempt  to  reclaim  the  haughty  magistrate  by  mild 
and  religious  admonition,  Synesius  proceeds  to  inflict 
the  last  sentence  of  ecclesiastical  justice,"  which  de- 
votes Andronieus,  with  his  associates  and  their  fami- 
lies, to  the  abhorrence  of  earth  and  heaven.  The  im- 
penitent sinners,  more  cruel  than  Phalaris  or  Senna- 
cherib, more  destructive  than  war,  pestilence,  or  a 
cloud  of  locusts,  are  deprived  of  the  name  and  privi- 
leges of  christians,  of  the  participation  of  the  sacra- 
ments, and  of  the  hope  of  paradise.  The  bishop  ex- 
horts the  clergy,  the  magistrates,  and  the  people,  to 
renounce  all  society  with  the  enemies  of  Christ ;  to 
exclude  them  from  their  houses  and  tables;  and  to  re- 
fuse them  the  common  offices  of  life,  and  the  decent 
rites  of  burial.  The  church  of  Ptolemais,  obscure  and 
contemptible  as  she  may  appear,  addresses  this  decla- 
ration to  all  her  sister  churches  of  the  world  ;  and  the 
profane  who  reject  her  decrees,  will  be  involved  in  the 
guilt  and  punishment  of  Andronieus  and  his  impious 
followers.  These  spiritual  terrors  were  enforced  by 
a  dexterous  application  to  the  Byzantine  court ;  the 
trembling  president  implored  the  mercy  of  the  church; 
and  the  descendant  of  Hercules  enjoyed  the  satisfac- 
tion of  raising  a  prostrate  tyrant  from  the  ground.' 
Such  principles  and  such  examples  insensihly  pre- 
pared the  triumph  of  the  Roman  pontiffs,  who  have 
trampled  on  the  necks  of  kings. 

VI.  Every  popular  government  has  vi.  Freedom  of 
experienced  the  effects  of  rude  or  artifi-  Public  preaching, 
cial  eloquence.  The  coldest  nature  is  animated,  the 
firmest  reason  is  moved,  by  the  rapid  communication 
of  the  prevailing  impulse  ;  and  each  hearer  is  affected 
by  his  own  passions,  and  by  those  of  the  surrounding 
multitude.  The  ruin  of  civil  liberty  had  silenced  the 
demagogues  of  Athens,  and  the  tribunes  of  Rome  : 
the  custom  of  preaching,  which  seems  to  constitute  a 
considerable  part  of  christian  devotion,  had  not  been 
introduced  into  the  temples  of  antiquity  ;  and  the 
ears  of  monarchs  were  never  invaded  by  the  harsh 
sound  of  popular  eloquence,  till  the  pulpits  of  the 
empire  were  filled  with  sacred  orators,  who  possessed 
some  advantages  unknown  to  their  profane  predeces- 
sors, s  The  arguments  and  rhetoric  of  the  tribune  were 
instantly  opposed,  with  equal  arms,  by  skilful  and  re- 
solute antagonists  ;  and  the  cause  of  truth  and  reason 
might  derive  an  accidental  support  from  the  conflict 
of  hostile  passions.  The  bishop,  or  some  distinguished 
presbyter,  to  whom  he  cautiously  delegated  the  powers 


sumed  the  metropolitan  honours  of  the  Pentapolis.  or  Upper  Libya, 
which  were  afterwards  transferred  to  Sozusa.  See  YVessling  Itinernr. 
p.  67,68.  732.  Cellarms  Geograph.  torn.  ii.  part  ii.  72— 74.  Carol  us 
a  Sto  Paulo  Geograph.  Sacra,  p.  273.  D'Anville  Geographie  An- 
cienne,  torn.  iii.  p.  43,  44.  Memoires  dc  1'Acad.  des  Inscriptions,  torn, 
xxxvii.  p.  363—391. 

c  Synesius  had  previously  represented  his  own  disqualifications. 
(Epist.  c.  v.  p.  246 — 250  )  He  loved  profane  studies  and  profane 
sports;  he  wns-incapable  of  supporting  a  life  of  celibacy;  he  disbe- 
lieved the  resurrection  ;  and  he  refused  to  preach  fables  to  the  people, 
unless  he  might  he  permitted  to  philosophize  at  home.  Theophilus, 
primate  of  Egypt,  who  knew  his  merit,  accepted  this  extraordinary 
compromise.  See  the  life  of  Synesius  in  Tillemont.  Mem.  Eccles. 
torn.  xii.  p.  499 — 554. 

d  See  the  invective  of  Synesius,  Epist.  lvii.  p  191—201.  The  pro- 
motion of  Andronieus  was  illegal ;  since  he  was  a  native  of  Berenice, 
in  the  same  province.  The  instruments  of  torture  are  curiously 
specified,  the-iftrx^.cv.  or  press, the  8xx-tv\n$e *,  the  to^so-t^ */3$,  the 
g ivaxu.frt;,  the  wraj  pa,  and  the  £n/.o<r-re ceo,.,  that  variously  pressed 
or  distended  the  fingers,  the  feet,  the  nose,  the  ears,  and  the  lips  of  the 
victims. 

e  The  sentence  of  excommunication  is  expressed  in  a  rhetorical 
style.  (Synesius,  Epist.  Iviii.  p.  201—203.)  The  method  of  involv- 
ing whole  families,  though  somewhat  unjust,  was  improved  into 
national  interdicts. 

f  See  Synesius,  Epist.  xlvii.  p.  ISO,  187.  Epist.  Ixxii.  p.  218,  219.— 
Epist.  Ixxvix.  p.  230,  231. 

g  See  Thomassin,  (Discipline  de  PEglisc.  torn.  ii.  1.  iii.  c.  83.  p.  1701 
—  1770.)  and  Bingham.  (Antiquities,  vol.  i.  I.  xiv.c.4.  688—717.)— 
Preaching  was  considered  as  the  most  important  ofiicc  of  the  bishop ; 
but  this  function  was  sometimes  intrusted  to  such  presbyters  as  Ghry- 
sostom  and  Augustin. 
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of  preaching,  harangued,  without  the  danger  of  inter- 
ruption or  reply,  a  submissive  multitude,  whose  minds 
had  been  prepared  and  subdued  by  the  awful  ceremo- 
nies of  religion.  Such  was  the  strict  subordination 
of  the  catholic  church,  that  the  same  concerted  sounds 
might  issue  at  once  from  an  hundred  pulpits  of  Italy 
or  Egypt,  if  they  were  tu:iedh  by  the  master-hand  of 
the  Roman  or  Alexandrian  primate.  The  design  of 
this  institution  was  laudable,  but  the  fruits  were  not 
always  salutary.  The  preachers  recommended  the 
practice  of  the  social  duties ;  but  they  exalted  the  per- 
fection of  monastic  virtue,  which  is  painful  to  the  indi- 
vidual, and  useless  to  mankind.  Their  charitable  ex- 
hortations betrayed  a  secret  wish,  that  the  clergy  might 
be  permitted  to  manage  the  wealth  of  the  faithful,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  poor.  The  most  sublime  represen- 
tations of  the  attributes  and  laws  of  the  Deity  were 
sullied  by  an  idle  mixture  of  metaphysical  subtilties, 
puerile  rites,  and  fictitious  miracles :  and  they  expa- 
tiated, with  the  most  fervent  zeal,  on  the  religious 
merit  of  hating  the  adversaries,  and  obeying  the  minis- 
ters, of  the  church.  When  the  public  peace  was  dis- 
tracted by  heresy  and  schism,  the  sacred  orators  sound- 
ed the  trumpet  of  discord,  and,  perhaps,  of  sedition. 
The  understandings  of  their  congregations  were  per- 
plexed by  mystery,  their  passions  were  inflamed  by 
invectives,  and  they  rushed  from  the  christian  temples 
of  Antioch  or  Alexandria,  prepared  either  to  suffer  or 
to  inflict  martyrdom.  The  corruption  of  taste  and 
language  is  strongly  marked  in  the.  vehement  declama- 
tions of  the  Latin  bishops ;  but  the  compositions  of 
Gregory  and  Chrysostom  have  been  compared  with 
the  most  splendid  models  of  Attic,  or  at  least  of  A  siatic, 
eloquence.' 

vii.  Priviie»e  of  VII.  The  representatives  of  the  chris- 
legisiativu  asscm- tian  republic  were  regularly  assembled 
in  the  spring  and  autumn  of  each  year  ; 
and  these  synods  diffused  the  spirit  of  ecclesiastical 
discipline  and  legislation  through  the  hundred  and 
twenty  provinces  of  the  Roman  world. k  The  arch- 
bishop, or  metropolitan,  was  empowered,  by  the  laws, 
to  summon  the  suffragan  bishops  of  his  province  ;  to 
revise  their  conduct,  to  vindicate  their  rights,  to  declare 
their  faith,  and  to  examine  the  merit  of  the  candidates 
who  were  elected  by  the  clergy  and  people  to  supply 
the  vacancies  of  the  episcopal  college.  The  primates 
of  Rome,  Alexandria,  Antioch,  Carthage,  and  after- 
wards Constantinople,  who  exercised  a  more  ample 
jurisdiction,  convened  the  numerous  assembly  of  their 
dependent  bishops.  But  the  convocation  of  great  and 
extraordinary  synods  was  the  prerogative  of  the  em- 
peror alone.  Whenever  the  emergencies  of  the  church 
required  this  decisive  measure,  he  despatched  a  per- 
emptory summons  to  the  bishops,  or  the  deputies  of 
each  province,  with  an  order  for  the  use  of  post-horses, 
and  a  competent  allowance  for  the  expenses  of  their 
A.  u.  m  journey.  At  an  early  period,  when  Con- 
stantine was  the  protector,  rather  than 
the  proselyte,  of  Christianity,  he  referred  the  African 
controversy  to  the  council  of  Aries ;  in  which  the 
bishops  of  York,  of  Treves,  of  Milan,  and  of  Car- 
thage, met  as  friends  and  brethren,  to  debate  in  their 
native  tongue  on  the  common  interest  of  the  Latin  or 


h  Queen  Elizabeth  used  this  expression,  and  practised  this  art, 
whenever  she  wished  to  prepossess  the  minds  of  her  people  in  favour 
of  any  extraordinary  measure  of  government.  The  hostile  effects 
of  tins  music  were  apprehended  by  her  successor,  and  severely  felt 
by  Ins  son.  •  When  pulpit,  drum  ecclesiastic,"  &c.  Sec  Heylin  s 
Life  Of  Archbishop  Laud,  p.  132. 

i  Those  modest  orators  acknowledged,  that  as  they  were  destitute 
ot  the  gift  of  miracles,  they  endeavoured  to  acquire  the  arts  of  elo- 
quence. 

k  The  council  of  Nice,  in  the  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  ca- 
nons, has  made  some  fundamental  regulations  concerning  synods, 
metropolitans,  and  primates.  The  Nicene  canons  have  been  va- 
riously tortured,  abused,  interpolated,  or  forged,  according  ;o  the  in- 
terest of  the  clergy.  The  Siiburbicarian  churches,  assigned  (by  Ru- 
linusi  to  the  bishop  of  Rome,  have  heen  made  the  subject  of  vehe 
menl  controversy.    (See  Sirniond.  Opera,  torn.  iv.  p.  1  238.) 

1  We  have  only  thirty-three  or  forty  seven  episcopal  subscriptions  : 
hut  Ado,  a  writer  indeed  of  small  account,  reckons  six  hundred  bish- 
ops in  the  council  of  Aries.    Tillemont,  Mein.  Eccles.  torn.  vi.  n.  422. 


western  church.1  Eleven  years  after- 
wards,  a  more  numerous  and  celebrated  '  ' 
assembly  was  convened  at  Nice  in  Bithynia,  to  extin- 
guish, by  their  final  sentence,  the  subtle  disputes  which 
had  arisen  in  Egypt  on  the  subject  of  the  Trinity. 
Three  hundred  and  eighteen  bishops  obeyed  the  sum- 
mons of  their  indulgent  master;  the  ecclesiastics  of 
every  rank,  and  sect,  and  denomination,  have  been 
computed  at  two  thousand  and  forty-eight  persons ; m 
the  Greeks  appeared  in  person;  and  the  consent  of  the 
Latins  was  expressed  by  the  legates  of  the  Roman 
pontiff.  The  session,  which  lasted  about  two  months, 
was  frequently  honoured  by  the  presence  of  the  em- 
peror. Leaving  his  guards  at  the  door,  he  seated  him- 
self (with  the  permission  of  the  council)  on  a  low  stool 
in  the  midst  of  the  hall.  Constantine  listened  with 
patience,  and  spoke  with  modesty:  and  while  he  in- 
fluenced the  debates,  he  humbly  professed  that  he  was 
the  minister,  not  the  judge,  of  the  successors  of  the 
apostles,  who  had  been  established  as  priests  and  as 
gods  upon  earth."  Such  profound  reverence  of  an  ab- 
solute monarch  towards  a  feeble  and  unarmed  assem- 
bly of  his  own  subjects,  can  only  be  compared  to  the 
respect  with  which  the  senate  had  been  treated  by  the 
Roman  princes  who  adopted  the  policy  of  Augustus. 
Within  the  space  of  fifty  years,  a  philosophic  specta- 
tor of  the  vicissitudes  of  human  affairs  might  have 
contemplated  Tacitus  in  the  senate  of  Rome,  and  Con- 
stantine in  the  council  of  Nice.  The  fathers  of  the 
capitol  and  those  of  the  church  had  alike  degenerated 
from  the  virtues  of  their  founders  ;  but  as  the  bishops 
were  more  deeply  rooted  in  the  public  opinion,  they 
sustained  their  dignity  with  more  decent  pride,  and 
sometimes  opposed,  with  a  manly  spirit,  the  wishes 
of  their  sovereign.  The  progress  of  time  and  super- 
stition erased  the  memory  of  the  weakness,  the  pas- 
sion, the  ignorance,  which  disgraced  these  ecclesiasti- 
cal synods ;  and  the  catholic  world  has  unanimously 
submitted 0  to  the  infallible  decrees  of  the  general 
councils,  p 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

Persecution  of  heresy. — The  scliism  of  the  Donatists. — The 
Arian  controversy. — Athanasius. — Distracted  state  of  the 
church  and  empire  under  C<m.stantinc  and  his  sons. — Tole- 
ration of  paganism. 

The  grateful  applause  of  the  clergy  has  consecrated 
the  memory  of  a  prince  who  indulged  their  passions 
and  promoted  their  interest.  Constantine  gave  them 
security,  wealth,  honours,  and  revenge  :  and  the  sup- 
port of  the  orthodox  faith  was  considered  as  the  most 
sacred  and  important  duty  of  the  civil  magistrate.  The 
edict  of  Milan,  the  great  charter  of  toleration,  had  con- 
firmed to  each  individual  of  the  Roman  world  the  pri- 
vilege of  choosing  and  professing  his  own  religion. 
But  this  inestimable  privilege  was  soon  violated  :  with 
the  knowledge  of  truth,  the  emperor  imbibed  the 
maxims  of  persecution  ;  and  the  sects  which  dissented 


m  See  Tillemont,  torn.  vi.  p.  913.  and  Beausobre  Hist,  du  Maniche- 
isine,  torn.  i.  p.  529.  The  name  of  bishop,  which  is  given  by  Euty- 
chius  to  the  20-18  ecclesiastics.  (Annal.  torn.  i.  p.  440.  vers.  Pocock,) 
must  he  extended  far  beyond  the  limits  of  an  orthodox  or  even  epis- 
copal ordination. 

n  See  Euseb.  in  Vit.  C'onstantin.  I.  iii.  c.  6 — 21.  Tillemont,  Mem. 
Ecclesiastiques,  torn.  vi.  p.  6G9— 759. 

o  Sancimus  igitur  vicem  legum  obtinere,  qua-  a  quatuor  Sanctis 
Conciliis  .  .  .  expositse  sunt  aul  firmata;.  Prsdictarum  enim  quatuor 
synodorum  dogmata  sicut  sanctus  Scripturas  et  regulas  sicut  leges 
ohservamus.  Justinian.  Novell,  exxxi.  Bcveridge  (ad  Pandect,  pro- 
leg,  p.  2.)  remarks,  that  the  emperors  never  made  new  laws  in  eccle- 
siastical matters;  and  Giannone  observes,  in  a  very  different  spirit, 
that  they  gave  a  legal  sanction  to  the  canons  of  councils.  Istoria 
Civile  di  Napoli,  torn.  i.  p.  136. 

P  See  the  article  Concile  in  the  Encyelopedie.  torn.  iii.  p.  668 — 679. 
edition  de  Lurques.  The  author,  M.  le  docteur  Bouchaud.  has  dis- 
cussed, according  to  the  principles  of  the  Galilean  church,  the  princi- 
pal questions  which  relate  to  the  form  and  constitution  of  general, 
national,  and  provincial  councils.  The  editors  (See  Preface,  p.  xvi.) 
have  reason  to  be  proud  of  this  article.  Those  who  consult  their 
immense  compilation,  seldom  depart  so  well  satisfied. 
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from  the  catholic  church,  were  afflicted  and  oppressed 
by  the  triumph  of  Christianity.  Constantine  easily  be- 
lieved that  the  heretics,  who  presumed  to  dispute  his 
opinions,  or  to  oppose  his  commands,  were  guilty  of 
the  most  absurd  and  criminal  obstinacy  ;  and  that  a 
seasonable  application  of  moderate  severities  might 
save  those  unhappy  men  from  the  danger  of  an  ever- 
lasting condemnation.  Not  a  moment  was  lost  in  ex- 
cluding the  ministers  and  teachers  of  the  separated 
congregations  from  any  share  of  the  rewards  and  im- 
munities which  the  emperor  had  so  liberally  bestowed 
on  the  orthodox  clergy.  But  as  the  sectaries  might 
still  exist  under  the  cloud  of  royal  disgrace,  the  con- 
quest of  the  east  was  immediately  followed  by  an  edict 
which  announced  their  total  destruction.2  After  a  pre- 
amble filled  with  passion  and  reproach,  Constantine 
absolutely  prohibits  the  assemblies  of  the  heretics,  and 
confiscates  their  public  property  to  the  use  either  of 
the  Tevenue  or  of  the  catholic  church.  The  sects 
against  whom  the  imperial  severity  was  directed,  ap- 
pear to  have  been  the  adherents  of  Paul  of  Samosata  ; 
the  Montanists  of  Phrygia,  who  maintained  an  enthu- 
siastic succession  of  prophecy  ;  the  Novatians,  who 
sternly  rejected  the  temporal  efficacy  of  repentance ; 
the  Marcionites  and  Valentinians,  under  whose  leading 
banners  the  various  Gnostics  of  Asia  and  Egypt  had 
•insensibly  rallied  ;  and  perhaps  the  Manichasans,  who 
had  recently  imported  from  Persia  a  more  artful  com- 
position of  oriental  and  christian  theology .b  The  de- 
sign of  extirpating  the  name,  or  at  least  of  restraining 
the  progress,  of  these  odious  heretics,  was  prosecuted 
with  vigour  and  effect.  Some  of  the  penal  regulations 
were  copied  from  the  edicts  of  Diocletian ;  and  this 
method  of  conversion  was  applauded  by  the  same 
bishops  who  had  felt  the  hand  of  oppression,  and  had 
pleaded  for  the  rights  of  humanity.  Two  immaterial 
circumstances  may  serve,  however,  to  prove  that  the 
mind  of  Constantine  was  not  entirely  corrupted  by 
the  spirit  of  zeal  and  bigotry.  Before  he  condemned 
the  Manichaeans  and  their  kindred  sects,  he  resolved  to 
make  an  accurate  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  their  re- 
ligious principles.  As  if  he  distrusted  the  impartiality 
of  his  ecclesiastical  counsellors,  this  delicate  commis- 
sion was  intrusted  to  a  civil  magistrate ;  whose  learn- 
ing and  moderation  he  justly  esteemed  ;  and  of  whose 
venal  character  he  was  probably  ignorant.0  The  em- 
peror was  soon  convinced,  that  he  had  too  hastily 
proscribed  the  orthodox  faith  and  the  exemplary  morals 
of  the  Novatians,  who  had  dissented  from  the  church 
in  some  articles  of  discipline  which  were  not  perhaps 
essential  to  salvation.  By  a  particular  edict,  he  ex- 
empted them  from  the  general  penalties  of  the  law  :  d 
allowed  them  to  build  a  church  at  Constantinople,  re- 
spected the  miracles  of  their  saints,  invited  their  bishop 
Acesius  to  the  council  of  Nice;  and  gently  ridiculed 
the  narrow  tenets  of  his  sect  by  a  familiar  jest ;  which, 
from  the  mouth  of  a  sovereign,  must  have  been  received 
with  applause  and  gratitude." 
African  contro-  The  complaints  and  mutual  accusa- 
vorsy.  tions  which  assailed  the  throne  of  Con- 
A.  D.  312.     stantine,  as  soon  as  the  death  of  Maxen- 


a  Eusebius  in  Vit.  Constantin.  I.  iii.  c.  63 — 66. 

b  After  some  examination  of  the  various  opinions  of  Tillemont, 
Beausobre,  Larrlner,  &x.  I  am  convinced  that  Manes  did  not  propa- 
gate ti is  sect,  even  in  Persia,  before  the  year  270.  It  is  strange,  that 
a  philosophic  and  foreign  heresy  should  have  penetrated  so  rapidly 
into  the  African  provinces:  yet  I  cannot  easily  reject  the  edict  of 
Diocletian  against  the  Maniclunans,  which  may  be  found  in  Baro- 
nius.    (Annal.  Eccl.  A.  D.  287.) 

c  Constantius  enim,  cum  limatius  superstitionum  quaereret  sectas, 
Manichu'orutn  et  siinilium.  &c.  Ammian.  3V.  15.  Strategius,  who 
from  this  commission  obtained  the  surname  of  Miisojiianus,  was  a 
christian  of  the  Arian  sect.  He  acted  as  one  of  the  counts  at  the 
council  of  Sar.dica.  Lihauius  praises  his  mildness  and  prudence. — 
Vales  ad  locum  Ammian. 

d  Cnd.  Tlieod.  1.  xvi.  tit.  v.  leg.  2.  As  the  general  law  is  not  in- 
serted in  the  Theodosian  Code,  it  is  probable,  that  in  the  year  438,  the 
sects  which  it  had  condemned,  were  already  extinct. 

c  Sozomcn,  1.  i.  c.  22.  Socrates,  I.  i.  c.  10.  These  historians  have 
been  suspected,  but  I  think  without  reason,  of  an  attachment  to  the 
Novatian  doctrine.  The  emperor  said  to  the  bishop,  "Acesius,  take 
a  ladder,  and  get  up  to  heaven  by  yourself."  Most  of  the  christian 
eects  have,  by  turns,  borrowed  the  ladder  of  Acesius. 
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tins  had  submitted  Africa  to  his  victorious  arms,  were 
ill  adapted  to  edify  an  imperfect  proselyte.  He  learn- 
ed, with  surprise,  that  the  provinces  of  that  great 
country,  from  the.  confines  of  Cyrene  to  the  columns 
of  Hercules,  were  distracted  with  religious  discord/ 
The  source  of  the  division  was  derived  from  a  double 
election  in  the  church  of  Carthage  ;  the  second,  in  rank 
and  opulence,  of  the  ecclesiastical  thrones  of  the  west. 
Caecilian  and  Majorinus  were  the  two  rival  primates 
of  Africa;  and  the  death  of  the  latter  soon  made  Toom 
for  Donatus,  who,  by  his  superior  abilities  and  appa- 
rent virtues,  was  the  firmest  support  of  his  parly.  The 
advantage  which  Ca:cilian  might  claim  from  the  pri- 
ority of  his  ordination,  was  destroyed  by  the  illegal,  or 
at  least  indecent,  haste,  with  which  it  had  been  per- 
formed, without  expecting  the  arrival  of  the  bishops  of 
Numidia.  The  authority  of  these  bishops,  who,  to  the 
number  of  seventy,  condemned  Cascilian,  and  conse- 
crated Majorinus,  is  again  weakened  by  the  infamy  of 
some  of  their  personal  characters ;  and  by  the  female 
intrigues,  sacrilegious  bargains,  and  tumultuous  pro- 
ceedings, which  are  imputed  to  this  Numidian  council.5 
The  bishops  of  the  contending  factions  maintained, 
with  equal  ardour  and  obstinacy,  that  their  adversaries 
were  degraded,  or  at  least  dishonoured,  by  the  odious 
crime  of  delivering  the  Holy  Scriptures  to  the  officers 
of  Diocletian.  From  their  mutual  reproaches,  as  well 
as  from  the  story  of  this  dark  transaction,  it  may  justly 
be  inferred,  that  the  late  persecution  had  imbittered  the 
zeal,  without  reforming  the  manners,  of  the  African 
christians.  That  divided  church  was  incapable  of  af- 
fording an  impartial  judicature;  the  controversy  was 
solemnly  tried  in  five  successive  tribunals,  which 
were  appointed  by  the  emperor;  and  the  whole  pro- 
ceeding, from  the  first  appeal  to  the  final  sentence, 
lasted  above  three  years.  A  severe  inquisition,  which 
was  taken  by  the  praetorian  vicar,  and  the  proconsul  of 
Africa,  the  report  of  two  episcopal  visitors  who  had 
been  sent  to  Carthage,  the  degrees  of  the  councils  of 
Rome  and  of  Aries,  and  the  supreme  judgment  of  Con- 
stantine himself  in  his  sacred  consistory,  were  all  fa- 
vourable to  the  cause  of  Caecilian  ;  and  he  was  unani- 
mously acknowledged,  by  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
powers,  as  the  true  and  lawful  primate  of  Africa.  The 
honours  and  estates  of  the  church  were  attributed  to  his 
suffragan  bishops,  and  it  was  not  without  difficulty, 
that  Constantine  was  satisfied  with  inflicting  the 
punishment  of  exile  on  the  principal  leaders  of  the  Do- 
natist  faction.  As  their  cause  was  examined  with  at- 
tention, perhaps  it  was  determined  with  justice.  Per- 
haps their  complaint  was  not  without  foundation,  that 
the  credulity  of  the  emperor  had  been  abused  by  the 
insidious  arts  of  his  favourite  Osius.  The  influence 
of  falsehood  and  corruption  might  procure  the  condem- 
nation of  the  innocent,  or  aggravate  the  sentence  of  the 
guilty.  Such  an  act,  however,  of  injustice,  if  it  con- 
cluded an  importunate  dispute,  might  be  numbered 
among  the  transient  evils  of  a  despotic  administration, 
which  are  neither  felt  nor  remembered  by  posterity. 

But  this  incident,  so  inconsiderable  schism  of  the 
that  it  scarcely  deserves  a  place  in  his-  ponatists, 
tory,  was  productive  of  a  memorable     A' D" 315- 
schism,  which  afflicted  the  provinces  of  Africa  above 
three  hundred  years,  and  was  extinguished  only  with 


f  The  best  materials  for  this  part  of  ecclesiastical  history,  may  be 
found  in  the  edition  of  Optatus  Mdevitanus,  published  (Paris,  1700) 
by  M.  Dupin,  who  has  enriched  it  with  critical  notes,  geographical 
discussions,  original  records,  and  an  accurate  abridgment  of  the 
whole  controversy.  M.  de  Tillemont  has  bestowed  on  the  DonatisLs 
the  greatest  part  of  a  volume :  (torn.  vi.  part,  i.)  and  I  am  indebted  to 
him  for  an  ample  collection  of  all  the  passages  of  his  favourite  St. 
Augustin,  which  relate  to  those  heretics. 

g  Schisma  igitur  illo  tempore  confusa1  mulieris  iracundia  peperit; 
ambitus  nutrivit ;  avaritia  roboravit.  Optatus,  1.  i.  c.  19.  The  lan- 
guage of  Purpurius  is  that  of  a  furious  madman.  Dicitur  le  necasse 
filios  sororis  tua;  duos.  Purpurius  respondit .  Putas  me  tcrreri  a  to 
.  .  .  occidi ;  et  occido  eos  qui  contra  me  faciunt.  Acta  Concil.  Cir- 
tensis,  ad  calc.  Optat.  p.  274.  When  Caicilian  was  invited  to  an 
assembly  of  bishops,  Purpurius  said  to  his  brethren,  or  rather  to  his 
accomplices,  "  Let  him  come  hither  to  receive  our  imposition  of 
hands ;  and  we  will  break  his  head  bv  way  of  penance."  Optat.  I.  i. 
c.19. 
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Christianity  itself.  The  inflexible  zeal  of  freedom  and 
fanaticism  animated  the  Donatists  to  refuse  obedience 
to  the  usurpers,  whose  election  they  disputed,  and 
whose  spiritual  powers  they  denied.  Excluded  from 
the  civil  and  religious  communion  of  mankind,  they 
boldly  excommunicated  the  rest  of  mankind,  who  had 
embraced  the  impious  party  of  Caecilian,  and  of  the 
Traditors,  from  whom  lie  derived  his  pretended  ordina- 
tion. They  asserted  with  confidence,  and  almost  with 
exultation,  that  the  apostolical  succession  was  inter- 
rupted ;  that  all  the  bishops  of  Europe  and  Asia  were 
infected  by  the  contagion  of  guilt  and  schism;  and 
that  the  prerogatives  of  the  catholic  church  were  con- 
fined to  the  chosen  portion  of  the  African  believers, 
who  alone  had  preserved  inviolate  the  integrity  of  their 
faith  and  discipline.  This  rigid  theory  was  supported 
by  the  most  uncharitable  conduct.  Whenever  they 
acquired  a  proselyte,  even  from  the  distant  provinces 
of  the  east,  they  carefully  repeated  the  sacred  rites  of 
baptism  h  and  ordination  ;  as  they  rejected  the  validity 
of  those  which  he  had  already  received  from  the  hands 
of  heretics  or  schismatics.  Bishops,  virgins,  and  even 
spotless  infants,  were  subjected  to  the  disgrace  of  a 
public  penance,  before  they  could  be  admitted  to  the 
communion  of  the  Donatists.  If  they  obtained  posses- 
sion of  a  church  which  had  been  used  by  their 
catholic  adversaries,  they  purified  the  unhallowed 
building  with  the  same  jealous  care  which  a  temple  of 
idols  might  have  required.  They  washed  the  pave- 
ment, scraped  the  walls,  burnt  the  altar,  which  was 
commonly  of  wood,  melted  the  consecrated  plate,  and 
cast  the  holy  eucharist  to  the  dogs,  with  every  circum- 
stance of  ignominy  which  could  provoke  and  perpetuate 
the  animosity  of  religious  factions.'  Notwithstanding 
this  irreconcilable  aversion,  the  two  parties,  who  were 
mixed  and  separated  in  all  the  cities  of  Africa,  had  the 
same  language  and  manners,  the  same  zeal  and  learn- 
ing, the  same  faith  and  worship.  Proscribed  by  the 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  powers  of  the  empire,  the  Do- 
natists still  maintained  in  some  provinces,  particularly 
in  Numidia,  their  superior  numbers  ;  and  four  hundred 
bishops  acknowledged  the  jurisdiction  of  their  primate. 
But  the  invincible  spirit  of  the  sect  sometimes  preyed 
on  its  own  vitals ;  and  the  bosom  of  their  schismatical 
church  was  torn  by  intestine  divisions.  A  fourth  part 
of  the  Donatist  bishops  followed  the  independent  stand- 
ard of  the  Maximianists.  The  narrow  and  solitary 
path  which  their  first  leaders  had  marked  out,  continued 
to  deviate  from  the  great  society  of  mankind.  Even 
the  imperceptible  sect  of  the  Rogations  could  affirm, 
without  a  blush,  that  when  Christ  should  descend  to 
judge  the  earth,  he  would  find  his  true  religion  pre- 
served only  in  a  few  nameless  villages  of  the  Caesarean 
Mauritania.' 

The  Trinitarian  The  schism  of  the  Donatists  WTaS  Con- 
controversy,  fined  to  Africa :  the  more  diffusive  mis- 
chief of  the  Trinitarian  controversy  successively  pene- 
trated into  every  part  of  the  christian  world.  The 
former  was  an  accidental  quarrel,  occasioned  by  the 
abuse  of  freedom ;  the  latter  was  a  high  and  mysterious 
argument,  derived  from  the  abuse  of  philosophy.  From 
the  age  of  Constantine  to  that  of  Clovis  and  Theodoric, 
the  temporal  interests  both  of  the  Romans  and  barba- 
rians were  deeply  involved  in  the  theological  disputes 
of  Arianism.  The  historian  may  therefore  be  permit- 
ted respectfully  to  withdraw  the  veil  of  the  sanctuary ; 
and  to  deduce  the  progress  of  reason  and  faith,  of  error 
and  passion,  from  the  school  of  Plato  to  the  decline 
and  fall  of  the  empire. 


h  The  councils  of  Aries,  of  Nice,  and  of  Trent,  confirmed  the 
wise  and  moderate  practice  of  the  church  of  Rome.  The  Donatists, 
however,  had  the  advantage  of  maintaining  the  sentiment  of  Cyp- 
rian, and  of  a  considerable  part  of  the  primitive  church.  Vicent'ius 
Lirinensis  (p.  332.  ap.  Tillciuont,  Mem.  Eccles.  torn.  vi.  p.  138.)  has 
explained  why  the  Dnnatists  are  eternally  hunting  with  the  devil, 
while  St.  Cyprian  reigns  in  heaven  with  Jesus  Christ. 

i  See  the  sixth  hook  of  Optatus  Milevitanus,  p.  91  10(1. 

j  Tilleiuont,  Mem.  Ecclesinsliques.  lorn.  vi.  part  i.  p.  253.  He 
laughs  at  their  partial  credulity.  He  revered  Auguslin,  the  great 
doctor  of  the  system  of  predestination. 


The  genius  of  Plato,  informed  by  his  „„ 

■  ,  ,  ■  -.        ,     1  lie  system  of 

own  meditation,  or  by  the  traditional  piato. 
knowledge  of  the  priests  of  Egypt, k  had  Before  Christ 
ventured  to  explore  the  mysterious  na- 
ture  of  the  Deity.  When  he  had  elevated  his  mind 
to  the  sublime  contemplation  of  the  first  self-existent, 
necessary  cause  of  the  universe,  the  Athenian  sage 
was  incapable  of  conceiving  kuw  the  simple  unity  of 
his  essence  could  admit  the  infinite  variety  of  distinct 
and  successive  ideas  which  compose  the  model  of  the 
intellectual  world ;  hoiu  a  being  purely  incorporeal 
could  execute  that  perfect  model,  and  mould  with  a 
plastic  hand  the  rude  and  independent  chaos.  The  vain 
hope  of  extricating  himself  from  these  difficulties, 
which  must  ever  oppress  the  feeble  powers  of  the  hu- 
man mind,  might  induce  Plato  to  consider  the  divine 
nature  under  the  threefold  modification ;  of  the  first 

cause,  the  reason,  or  Lows,  and  the  soul    _,  T 

.        °    '¥I.  ..     ,     The  Logos, 

ot  spirit  ot  the  universe.    His  poetical 

imagination  sometimes  fixed  and  animated  these  me- 
taphysical abstractions  ;  the  three  archical  or  original 
principles  wTere  represented  in  the  Platonic  system  as 
three  Gods,  united  with  each  other  by  a  mysterious 
and  ineffable  generation ;  and  the  Logos  was  particu- 
larly considered  under  the  more  accessible  character 
of  the  Son  of  an  Eternal  Father,  and  the  Creator  and 
Governor  of  the  world.  Such  appear  to  have  been  the 
secret  doctrines  which  were  cautiously  whispered  in 
the  gardens  of  the  Academy ; 1  and  which,  according  to 


k  Plato  iEgyptum  peragravit  ut  a  sacerdotihns  karbaris  numeros 
et  catlestia  accipcret.  Cicero  de  Finihus.  v.  25.  The  Egyptians 
might  still  preserve  the  traditional  creed  of  the  patriarchs.  Josephas 
has  persuaded  many  of  the  christian  fathers,  that  Plato  derived  a 
part  of  his  knowledge  from  the  Jews  ;  but  this  vain  opinion  cannot 
he  reconciled  with  the  oliscure  state  and  unsocial  manners  of  the 
Jewish  people,  whose  scriptures  were  not  accessible  to  Greek  curi- 
osity till  more  than  one  hundred  years  after  the  death  of  Plato.  See 
Marsham,  Canon.  Chron.  p.  144.  Le  Clerc,  Epistol.  Critic,  vii.  p. 
177—134. 

1  [This  account  of  the  doctrines  of  Plato,  appears  to  me,  opposed 
to  the  real  meaning  of  the  writings  of  this  philosopher.  The  bril- 
liancy of  imagination  which  characterizes  his  metaphysical  resear- 
ches, and  his  highly  allegorical  and  figurative  style,  have  misled 
such  interpreters  as  either  could  not  find,  or  did  not  seek,  from  his 
works  viewed  as  a  whole  and  beyond  the  images  employed  by  the 
writer,  the  depth  of  the  ideas  of  the  philosopher.  There  is,  in  my 
opinion,  nothing  of  the  Trinity  in  the  works  of  Plato.  He  has  estab- 
lished no  mysterious  generation  between  the  three  principles  which 
it  has  been  imagined  that  he  clearly  recognises  in  his  writings  ;  and 
he  never  conceived  of  the  ideas  of  which  it  is  pretended  he  made 
substances,  real  existences,  except  as  the  attributes  of  diviniiy  or  of 
matter. 

According  to  Plato,  God  and  matter  have  existed  from  all  eternity. 
Before  the  creation  of  the  world,  matter  had  in  itself,  the  principle  of 
motion,  but  without  design  or  laws.  It  is  this  principle  which  Plato 
calls  the  irrational  soul  of  the  world  (xwyn;  A  because  in  his 
doctrine,  every  spontaneous  and  original  principle  of  motion  is  called 
soul.  God  wished  to  bestow  the  impress  of  form  upon  this  matter  ; 
that  is,  first,  to  model  matter,  and  from  it  to  form  bodies  ;  secondly, 
to  regulate  its  motion,  and  add  to  it  design  and  laws.  Deity  could 
not  act  in  this  operation,  except  accorriingto  ideas  existing  in  his  in- 
telligence. Their  union  completed  it,  and  formed  the  ideal  type  of 
the  world.  It  is  this  ideal  world,  this  divine  intelligence  existing 
with  God  from  all  eternity,  and  called  by  Plato  vou;  or  y.--yn,  the 
personification,  the  substantialization  of  which  is  attributed  to  him, 
while  an  attentive  examination  is  sufficient  to  produce  the  convic- 
tion that  he  never  gave  it  existence  independent  of  Deity,  and  that 
he  considered  the  logos  only  as  the  ensemble  of  the  ideas  of  God,  the 
divine  intellect  in  its  relations  to  the  world.  The  contrary  opinion 
is  irreconcilable  with  all  his  philosophy.  Thus  he  says  (Tima»us,  p. 
348.  edit,  bip.)  that  to  the  idea  of  divinity  is  essentially  united  that 
of  an  intelligence,  a  logos;  he  must  then  have  admitted  a  double 
logos,  one  inherent  in  deity  as  an  attribute,  the  other  existing  inde- 
pendent of  it  as  a  substance.  He  affirms  (Timreus,  p.  316.  337.  348. 
Sophista,  vol.  ii.  p.  265,  266.)  that  intelligence,  the  principle  of  order, 
(»ot/5  or  xoyo;)  cannot  exist  but  as  an  attribute  of  the  soul  (4">5C>0  a 
principle  of  motion  and  of  life,  the  nature  of  which  is  unknown 
to  us. 

How  could  he.  afier  this,  have  regarded  the  logos  as  a  substance 
endued  with  an  independent  existence  ?  Besides,  he  explains  it  by 
these  two  words,  crur-T^n  science,  and  Si*»c>»  intelligence,  which 
denote  attributes  of  deiiy.  (Sophist,  vol.  ii.  p.  299.)  Finally,  it  re- 
sults from  many  passages,  among  others  that  of  Phdeb.  vol.  iv.  p. 
2 17,  248,  that  Plato  never  gave  but  one  of  these  two  meanings  to  the 
words  nous  and  logos  ;  namely,  the  result  of  the  action  of  the 
Deity,  that  is  to  say,  the  order,  the  laws  which  govern  the  world  as 
a  whole — and  this  is  the  rational  soul  of  the  world  (Kcyirrtxn  tyvx*) 
or  the  very  cause  of  this  result ;  that  is,  the  divine  intelligence. — 
When  he  separates  God,  the  ideal  type,  from  the  world  and  matter, 
he  does  it  in  order  to  explain  how,  according  to  his  system,  God  has 
proceeded  from  the  creation  to  unite  the  principle  of  order  which  he 
had  in  himself,  his  own  intelligence,  the  logos,  to  the  principle  of 
motion,  to  the  irrational  soul,  alogos  psuche,  which  was  in  matter. 
When  he  speaks  of  the  place  which  the  ideal  world  («-=!  »**•*) 
occupies,  it  is  to  designate  the  divine  intellect  which  was  the  cause 
of  it.   In  no  pari  of  his  writings  is  there  found  a  real  personification 
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the  more  recent  disciples  of  Plato,  could  not  be  per- 
fectly understood,  till  after  an  assiduous  study  of  thirty 
years.™ 

The  arms  of  the  Macedonians  diffused 
over  Asia  and  Egypt  the  language  and 
learning  of  Greece ;  and  the  theological 
system  of  Plato  was  taught,  with  less 
perhaps  with  some  improvements,  in 
the  celebrated  school  of  Alexandria."  A  numerous 
colony  of  Jews  bad  been  invited,  by  the  favour  of  the 
Ptolemies,  to  settle  in  their  new  capital.0  While  the 
bulk  of  the  nation  practised  the  legal  ceremonies,  and 
pursued  the  lucrative  occupations  of  commerce,  a  few 
Hebrews,  of  a  more  liberal  spirit,  devoted  their  lives 
to  religious  and  philosophical  contemplation,  p  They 
cultivated  with  diligence,  and  embraced  with  ardour, 
the  theological  system  of  the  Athenian  sage.  But  their 
national  pride  would  have  been  mortified  by  a  fair  con- 
fession of  their  former  poverty  :  and  the}'  boldly  mark- 
ed, as  the  sacred  inheritance  of  their  ancestors,  the  gold 
and  jewels  which  they  had  so  lately  stolen  from  their 
Before  Christ  Egyptian  ancestors.  One  hundred  years 
100.  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  a  philosophi- 
cal treatise,  which  manifestly  betrays  the  style  and 
sentiments  of  the  school  of  Plato,  was  produced  by 
the  Alexandrian  Jews,  and  unanimously  received  as  a 
genuine  and  valuable  relic  of  the  inspired  wisdom  of 
Solomon.i  A  similar  union  of  the  Mosaic  faith  and  the 
Grecian  philosophy,'  distinguishes  the  works  of  Philo, 


of  the  pretended  existences  of  which  it  is  said  he  formed  a  Trinity, 
and  if  tins  personification  existed,  it  would  have  heen  equally  applica- 
ble to  many  other  ideas  of  which  many  dili'erent  Trinities  might  have 
heen  formed.  Moreover,  this  error,  into  which  most  of  the  interpre- 
ters of  Plato  have  fallen,  ancients  as  well  as  moderns,  was  sufficiently 
natural.  Besides  the  liability  to  he  led  into  error  by  his  figurative 
style ;  besides  the  necessity  there  was  that  his  system  of  ideas  should 
be  comprehended  as  a  whole,  and  not  explained  by  isolated  passa- 
ges; the  very  nature  of  his  doctrines  would  lead  to  it.  When 
Plato  appeared,  the  uncertainty  of  human  knowledge,  and  the  con- 
stant deceptions  of  the  senses  were  acknowledged,  and  this  gave 
rise  to  a  general  scepticism.  Socrates  wished  to  shelter  morality 
from  this  scepticism;  Plato  endeavoured  to  keep  metaphysics  free 
from  it,  by  seeking  in  the  human  intellect  for  that  source  of  certainty 
which  the  senses  could  not  furnish.  He  invented  the  system  of  in- 
nate ideas,  the  ensemble  of  which  formed,  according  to  him,  the 
ideal  world  ;  and  he  affirmed,  that  these  ideas  were  the  veritable  at- 
tributes, attached  not  only  to  our  representations  of  objects,  hut  also 
to  the  nature  of  the  objects  themselves.  He  gave  to  these  ideas  a 
positive  existence  as  attributes  ;  bis  commentators  could  easily  give 
them  a  real  existence  as  substances,  inasmuch  as  the  terms  which 
lie  used  to  designate  them,  *uto  to  xxXqv,  «uto  to  cfyxlw.  (beauty  it- 
self,  goodness  itself,)  might  be  made  use  of  in  this  stibstantializatiou 
(hypostasis.) — (?.] 

m  The  modern  guides  who  led  me  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Platonic 
system,  are  Cndwcrtb,  (Intellectual  System,  p.  568 — 620.)  Basnage, 
(Hist,  des  Juifs,  l.iv.  c.  iv.  p.  5'.i— 86.)  Le  Clerc,  (Epist.  Crit.  vii.  p. 
194—209.)  and  Brucker,  (Hist.  Philosoph.  torn.  i.  p.  673— TOG.)  As 
the  learning  of  these  writers  was  equal,  and  their  intention  different, 
an  inquisitive  observer  may  derive  instruction  from  their  disputes, 
and  certainty  from  their  agreement. 

n  Brucker,  Hist.  Philosoph.  torn.  i.  p.  1349 — 1357.  The  Alexandria 
an  school  is  celebrated  by  Strabo,  (I.  xvii.)  and  Ammianus,  (xxii.  G.) 

o  Joseph.  Antiquitat.  1.  xii.  c.  1 — 3.  Basnage,  Hist,  des  Juifs,  I. 
vii.  c.  7. 

P  For  the  origin  of  the  Jewish  philosophy,  see  Eusebius,  Preparar. 
Evangel,  viii.  9,  10.  According  lo  Philo,  the  Therapeutce  studied 
philosophy;  and  Brucker  has  proved,  (Hist.  Philosoph.  torn.  ii.  p. 
787.)  that  they  gave  the  preference  to  that  of  Plato. 

q  See  Calmet,  Dissertations  sur  la  Bible,  torn.  ii.  p.  277.  The  book 
of  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon  was  received  by  many  of  the  fathers  as 
the  work  of  that  monarch  ;  and  although  rejected  by  the  protestants 
for  want  of  a  Hebrew  original,  it  has  obtained,  with  the  rest  of  the 
Vulgate,  the  sanction  of  the  council  of  Trent. 

r  [The  philosophy  of  Plato  was  not  the  only  source  of  that  which 
was  professed  in  the  school  of  Alexandria.  This  city,  in  which  the 
Grecian,  the  Jewish,  and  the  Egyptian  literature  existed,  was  the  the- 
atre of  a  strange  amalgamation  of  I  he  systems  of  these  three  nations. 
The  Greeks  introduced  Platonism,  which  had  already  been  some- 
wbal  altered  ;  the  Jews,  who  bad  imbibed  at  Babylon  many  oriental 
ideas,  and  whose  theological  or  philosophical  opinions  had,  in  conse- 
quence, undergone  great  changes,  endeavoured  to  reconcile  this 
Platonism  with  their  new  doctrines,  and  entirely  disfigured  it;  and 
finally,  the  Egyptians  who  would  not  abandon  their  own  opinions, 
which  the  Greeks  themselves  respected,  laboured  on  their  part  to 
arrange  them  with  thosr:  of  Iheir  neighbours.  The  influence  of  the 
oriental  philosophy,  rather  than  that  of  Platonism,  appears  in  the 
Book  of  Wisdom,  and  in  Krc.lesiastints.  We  find  in  these  books, 
and  in  those  of  the  later  prophets,  as  Ezekiel,  ideas  which  the  Jews 
did  not  have  before  the  Babylonish  captivity,  and  the  germ  of 
which  cannot  be  found  in  Plato,  and  evidently  came  from  the  East. 
Thus  God  is  represented  by  the  image  of  light,  and  the  principle  of 
evil  by  that  of  darkness;  the  history  of  good  and  bad  ansels,  para- 
dise tnd  hell,  &c.  are  dogmas,  the  origin,  or  at  least  the  certain  de- 
termination of  which  can  be  referred  only  lo  the  oriental  philosophy. 
Plato  eelieved  matter  to  be  eternal — the  Orientnla  and  the  Jews  re- 
garded if  as  the  creation  of  Cod.  who  alone  is  eternal.    It  is  impossi- 
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which  were  composed  for  the  most  part  under  the  reign 
of  Augustus.5  The  material  soul  of  the  universe'  might 
offend  the  piety  of  the  Hebrews  :  but  they  applied  the 
character  of  the  Logos  to  the  Jehovah  of  Moses  and 
the  patriarchs;  and  the  Son  of  God  was  introduced 
upon  earth  under  a  visible  and  even  human  appear- 
ance, to  perform  those  familiar  offices  which  seem  in- 
compatible with  the  nature  and  attributes  of  the  uni- 
versal cause." 

The  eloquence  of  Plato,  the  name  of 
Solomon,  the  authority  of  the  school  of 
Alexandria,  and  the  consent  of  the  Jews 
and  Greeks,  were  insufficient  to  establish 
the  truth  of  a  mysterious  doctrine,  which  might  please, 
but  could  not  satisfy,  a  rational  mind.  A  prophet,  or 
apostle,  inspired  by  the  Deity,  can  alone  exercise  a 
lawful  dominion  over  the  faith  of  mankind ;  and  the 
theology  of  Plato  might  have  been  for  ever  confound- 
ed witli  the  philosophical  visions  of  the  Academy,  the 
Porch,  and  the  Lycaeum,  if  the  name  and  divine  attri- 
butes of  the  Logos  had  not  been  confirmed  by  the 
celestial  pen  of  the  last  and  most  sublime  of  the  evan- 
gelists.' The  christian  revelation,  which  was  consum- 
mated under  the  reign  of  Nerva,  disclosed  to  the  world 
the  amazing  secret,  that  the  Logos,  who  was  with  God, 
from  the  beginning,  and  was  God,  who  had  made  all 
things,  and  for  whom  all  things  had  been  made,  was 
incarnate  in  the  person  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  ;  who  had 
been  born  of  a  virgin,  and  suffered  death  on  the  cross. 
Besides  the  general  design  of  fixing  on  a  perpetual  ba- 
sis the  divine  honours  of  Christ,  the  most  ancient  and 
respectable  of  the  ecclesiastical  writers  have  ascribed 
to  the  evangelic  theologian,  a  particular  intention  to 
confute  two  opposite  heresies,  which  disturbed  the 


ble  to  explain  the  philosophy  of  the  school  of  Alexandria  by  the 
mixture  of  the  Jewish  theology. and  the  Greek  philosophy  alone; 
the  influence  of  the  oriental  philosophy,  little  as  it  might  have  been 
understood,  was  every  instant  felt  there.  Thus,  according  to  the  Zen- 
davesta.  it  was  by  the  word  (honover)  more  ancient  than  the  world, 
that  Ormuzd  created  all  things.  This  word  is  the  logos  of  Philo, 
very  different,  of  course,  from  that  of  Plato.  I  have  before  showed, 
that  Plato  never  personified  Hie  logos  or  the  ideal  type  of  the  world  ; 
Philo  hazarded  this  personification.  The  Deity,  according  to  him, 
has  a  double  logos;  the  first  (\oyo;  :nSixSiTOf)  is  the  ideal  type  of  the 
world,  the  ideal  world,  it  is  the  first  born  of  the  Deity  ;  the  second, 
(^oyoj  TTfoooeixos)  is  the  very  word  of  God,  personified  under  the 
image  of  a  being  acting  to  create  the  visible  world,  and  to  render  it 
like  the  ideal  world  ;  it  is  the  second  son  of  God.  Pursuing  his  reve- 
ries still  further,  Philo  went  so  far  as  to  personify  anew  the  ideal 
world  under  the  image  of  a  celestial  man  (ou^«vio«  «v6^y>n-o^)  the 
primitive  type  of  man,  and  the  visible  world  under  the  image  of  ano- 
ther man  less  perfect  than  the  celestial  man.  Certain  ideas  of  ori- 
ental philosophy  gave  rise  to  this  strange  abuse  of  allegory,  and  we 
have  only  to  refer  to  them  in  order  to  perceive  what  alterations  Pla- 
tonism had  already  undergone,  and  what  was  the  source  of  those 
alterations, — still  the  Platonism  of  Philo  is  more  pure  than  that  of  all 
the  other  Jews  of  Alexandria.  (See  Buhle,  Introd.  to  the  History  of 
Modern  Philosophy,  in  German,  p.  590.  and  the  following  ;  Michaelts, 
Introd.  to  the  New  Testament,  in  German,  part  2  ;  p.  973.)  This 
mixture  of  orientalism,  platonism,  and  Judaism,  gave  rise  lo  gnosti- 
cism, which  has  produced  so  many  theological  ami  philosophical  ex- 
travagances, and  in  which  oriental  ideas  evidently  predominate. — 
G.] 

s  The  Platonism  of  Philo,  which  was  famous  to  a  proverb,  is 
proved  beyond  a  doubt  by  Lc  Clerc.  (Epist.  Crit.  viii.  p.  21 1 — 228.) — 
Basnage  (Hist,  des  Juifs,  I.  iv.  c.  5.)  has  clearly  ascertained,  that  the 
theolOL'ical  works  of  Philo  were  composed  before  the  death,  and  most 
probably  before  the  birth,  of  Christ.  In  such  a  time  of  darkness,  the 
knowledge  of  Philo  is  more  astonishing  than  his  errors.  Bull,  De- 
fens.  Fid.  Nicen.  s.  i.  c.  i.  p.  12. 

t  Mens  agitat  molein,  et  magno  sc  corpore  miscet. 
Besides  this  material  soul,  Cudworth  has  discovered  (p.  562  )  in  Attic- 
lius.  Porphyry,  Plotinus.  and,  as  he  thinks,  in  Plato  himself,  a  supe- 
rior, spiritual,  supc/cosmian  soul  of  the  universe.  But  this  double 
soul  is  exploded  by  Brucker,  Basnage,  and  Le  Clerc, as  an  idle  fancy 
of  the  latter  Platouists. 

u  Petav.  Dogmata  Theologica,  torn.  ii.  1.  viii.  c.  2.  p.  791.  Bull, 
Defens.  Fid.  Nicen.  s.  i.  c.  I.  p.  8—13.  This  notion,  till  it  was 
abused  by  the  Arians,  was  freely  adopted  in  the  christian  theology. 
Terlullian  (adv.  Praxeam,  c.  16.)  has  a  remarkable  and  dangerous 
passage.  After  contrasting,  with  indiscreet  wit,  the  nature  of  God, 
and  the  actions  of  Jehovah,  he  concludes :  Scilicet  ut  htec  de  filio 
Deinon  credenda  fuisse,  si  non  scripla  essent;  fortasse  non  credenda 
de  Patre  licet  scripta. 

v  The  Platonists  admired  the  beginning  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  John, 
as  containing  an  exact  transcript  of  their  OWli  principles.  Augustin 
de  Civitat.  Dei,  x.  29.  Amelius  apud  Cvril.  advers.  Julian.  I.  viii.  p. 
2d3.  But  in  the  third  and  fourth  centuries,  the  Platonistsof  Alexan- 
dria might  improve  their  trinity,  by  the  secret  study  of  the  christian 
theology. 

[A  short  consideration  of  the  sense  in  which  St.  John  has  taken 
the  word  logos,  will  prove  that  be  did  not  borrow  it  from  the  philo- 
sophy of  Plain.  The  evangelist  makes  use  of  this  word  without  any 
previous  explanation,  as  a  term  which  his  contemporaries  already 
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The  Ebionitcs  peace  of  the  primitive  church."    I.  The 

and  Doceies.  faith  of  the  Ebionites,*  perhaps  of  the 
Nazarines,  »  was  gross  and  imperfect.  They  revered 
Jesus  as  the  greatest  of  the  prophets,  endowed  with 
supernatural  virtue  and  power.  They  ascribed  to  his 
person  and  to  his  future  reign  all  the  predictions  of  the 
Hebrew  oracles  which  relate  to  the  spiritual  and  ever- 
lasting kingdom  of  the  promised  Messiah.1  Some  of 
them  might  confess  that  he  was  born  of  a  virgin  ;  but 
they  obstinately  rejected  the  preceding  existence  and  di- 

knew  and  would  comprehend.  In  order  to  ascertain  the  sense 
which  he  gives  to  it,  we  have  only  to  find  out  what  was  the  mean- 
ing given  to  it  in  his  time.  We  find  that  it  was  used  in  two  senses;  . 
the  one  was  attached  to  the  word  logos  by  the  Jews  of  Palestine,  the  , 
other  by  the  school  of  Alexandria,  and  especially  by  Philo.  The 
Jew*  had  ever  feared  to  pronounce  the  name  of  Jehovah  ;  they  had 
contracted  the  habit  of  designating  God  by  some  of  Ins  attributes ; 
they  called  him  sometimes  Wisdom,  and  again  the  Word,  "The 
heavens  were  made  by  the  Word  of  the  Lord."  (Ps.  33 :  ver.  6.) — 
Accustomed  to  allegory,  they  often  addressed  this  attribute  of  deity  | 
as  a  real  being.  Wisdom,  in  the  words  of  Solomon,  says,  '■  The 
Lord  possessed  me  in  the  beginning  of  his  way,  before  his  works  of  i 
old.  I  was  set  up  from  everlasting,  from  the  beginning,  or  ever  the 
earth  was,"  &.c.  (Prov.  8.  ver.  22,  &c.)  Their  sojourn  in  Persia  | 
only  increased  their  propensity  for  prolonged  allegories.  The  Eccle- 
siasticus  of  Sirach,  and  the  Book  of  Wisdom,  contain  allegorical  de-  I 
scriptionsof  Wisdom, — such  as  this, — "  I  came  out  of  the  mouth  of 
the  Most  High,  and  covered  the  earth  as  a  cloud.  I  alone  compassed 
the  circuit  of  heaven,  and  walked  in  the  bottom  of  the  deep.  The 
Creator  created  me  from  the  beginning,  before  the  world,  and  I 
shall  exist  throughout  all  ages.  He  that  nourishes  himself  with  my 
fruits,  shall  no  more  hunger,  and  he  that  shall  drink  from  my  source, 
shall  no  more  thirst."  (Ecclesiasticus.  chap.  24  :  v.  3.  5.  9.  21.  See 
also  the  book  of  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  chap.  7.  9.)  From  these 
we  may  see  what  the  Jews  understood  by  the  Hebrew  and  Chaldaic 
words,  which  signified  Wisdom  and  Word,  and  which  were  trans- 
laied  into  Greek,  by  the  words  o-ztix,  f-'y-;,  simply  an  attribute  of 
Deity  which  they  allegorically  personified,  but  of  which  they  did  not 
make  a  distinct  being  independent  of  God.  The  school  of  Alexan- 
dria and  Philo,  among  others,  mingling  the  Grecian  ideas  with  the 
jewisli  and  oriental;  yielding  to  their  inclination  for  mysticism,  per- 
sonified the  logos,  and  represented  it  (see  note  preceding)  as  a  dis- 
tinct existence  created  by  God,  and  intermediate  between  God  and 
man  ;  it  is  the  second  logos  of  Philo.  t>-oy-s  :r{o?3f<xo;)  he  who  has 
acted  from  the  creation  of  the  world,— the  only  one  of  his  kind 
(nivcy-tv*;)  creator  of  the  visible  world  (»sir;*o{  xoiitss)  which  God 
formed  after  the  ideal  world  (»oo>ss  »»>|ts;)  which  was  in  himself, 
and  which  was  the  first  logos  (i  ">3t«ts;)  the  first  born  (s  n-ffo-^t/- 
Tif35  iis;)  of  the  Deity.  The  logos  taken  in  this  sense  was  then  a 
created  being,  but  anterior  to  the  creation  of  the  world,  next  to  God, 
and  entrusted  with  the  execution  of  the  purposes  of  God  concerning 
man.  Which  of  these  two  meanings  did  St.  John  intend  to  give  to 
the  word  logos,  in  the  first  chapter  of  liis  gospel,  and  in  all  that  he 
has  written  1 

St.  John  was  a  Jew,  born  and  brought  np  in  Palestine  ;  he  knew 
nothing,  or  at  least  very  little,  of  the  philosophy  of  the  Greeks,  or  i 
that  of  the  Jews,  who  had  adopted,  or  were  influenced  by  the  Gre- 
cian philosophy.  He  would  then  naturally  attach  that  meaning  lo 
the  word  logos,  which  the  Jews  of  Palestine  attached  to  it.  If  we 
compare  the  attributes  which  he  gives  to  the  logos,  with  those  which 
are  given  to  it  in  Proverbs,  in  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  and  in  Eccle- 
siasticus, we  shall  see  that  they  are  the  same.  ••  The  word  was  in  | 
the  world,  and  the  world  was  made  by  Him  ;  He  was  the  life  and  the  | 
light  of  men.  &c."  (Gospel  according  to  St.  John,  chap.  1.  v.  4.  10., 
&c.)  It  is  impossible  not  to  recognize  in  this  chapter  the  ideas  I 
which  the  Jews  entertained  of  the  allegorised  logos.  The  evange- 
list afterwards  really  personifies  that  which  his  predecessors  had 
only  poetically  personified,  for  he  affirms  that  the  Word  was  made 
flesh,  (v.  14.)  and  it  was  to  prove  this  that  he  wrote.  Closely  exam- 
ined, the  ideas  which  he  gives  of  the  logos,  cannot  be  made  to  agree 
with  those  which  Philo  and  the  school  of  Alexandria  held  concern- 
ing it.  On  the  contrary,  his  ideas  corresponded  to  those  of  the  Jews 
of  Palestine.  Perhaps  St.  John,  making  use  of  a  word  which  was 
understood  to  explain  a  doctrine  which  was  not,  changed  a  little  its 
meaning.  We  believe  we  discover  this  alteration  upon  comparing 
different  passages  of  his  writings.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  Jews  of 
Palestine,  who  did  not  see  this  alteration,  could  perceive  nothing 
strange  in  what  St.  John  said  of  the  logos,  at  least  they  underwood  it 
without  difficulty,  while  the  Greek  and  the  Gra:cised  Jewish  philo- 
sophers on  their  part,  endeavoured  to  reconcile  their  prejudices  and 
opinions  with  the  ideas  of  the  Evangelist,  who  did  not  expressly  con- 
tradict them  This  circumstance  must  have  favoured  the  progress 
of  Christianity,  as  the  christian  fathers  of  the  two  first  centuries  and 
after,  who  trained  almost  all  according  to  the  school  of  Alexandria, 
attached  to  the  logos  of  St.  John  a  meaning  very  similar  to  that  in 
which  Philo  understood  it.  Their  doctrine  approached  very  near  to 
that  which  in  the  fourth  century  the  council  of  Nice  condemned  in 
the  person  of  Arms.— G.] 

w  See  Beausobre,  Hist.  Critique  du  Manicheisine,  torn  i  p  377  — 
The  gospel,  according  to  St.  John,  is  supposed  to  have  been  pub- 
lished about  seventy  years  after  the  death  of  Christ. 

i  The  sentiments  of  the  Ebionites  are  fairly  stated  by  Mosheim 
(p.  331.)  and  Le  Clerc.  (Hist.  Eccles.  p.  535.)  The  Clementines' 
published  among  tlie  apostolical  fathers,  are  attributed  by  the  crit- 
ics to  one  of  these  sectaries. 

1  Stanch  polemics,  like  Bull,  (Judicium  Eccles.  Cathol.  c.  2.)  in- 
sist on  the  orthodoxy  of  the  Xazarenes;  which  appears  less  pure 
and  certain  in  the  eyes  of  Mosheim,  (p.  330.) 

2  The  humble  condition  and  sufferings  of  Jesus  have  always  been 
a  stumbling-block  to  the  Jews.  "Deus  .  .  .  confrariis  coloribus 
Messiam  depinxerat;  (futufus  erat  Rex,  Judex,  Pastor,"  &c.  See 
Limborch  et  Orobio,  Arnica  Collat.  p.  8 — 19.  53 — 70.  lsfi— 234.  But 
this  objection  has  obliged  the  believing  christians  to  lift  up  Hi^ir 
eyes  to  a  spiritual  and  everlasting  kingdom. 


vine  perfections  of  the  Logos,  or  Son  of  God,  which  are 
so  clearly  defined  in  the  gospel  of  St.  John.  About  fifty 
years  afterwards,  the  Ebionites,  whose  errors  are  men- 
tioned by  Justin  Martyr  with  less  severity  than  they 
seem  to  deserve,'  formed  a  very  inconsiderable  portion 
of  the  christian  name.  II.  The  Gnostics,  who  were 
distinguished  by  the  epithet  of  Docetes,  deviated  into  the 
contrary  extreme  ;  and  betrayed  the  human,  while  they 
asserted  the  divine,  nature  of  Christ.1"  Educated  in  the 
school  of  Plato,  accustomed  to  the  sublime  idea  of  the 
Logos,  they  readily  conceived  that  the  brightest  .Eon,  or 
Emanation  of  the  Deity,  might  assume  the  outward 
shape  and  visible  appearances  of  a  mortal ; c  but  they 
vainly  pretended,  that  the  imperfections  of  matter  are 
incompatible  with  the  purity  of  a  celestial  substance. 
While  the  blood  of  Christ  yet  smoked  on  Mount  Cal- 
vary, the  Docetes  invented  the  impious  and  extrava- 
gant hypothesis,  that,  instead  of  issuing  from  the  womb 
of  the  Virgin,"1  he  had  descended  on  the  banks  of 
the  Jordan  in  the  form  of  perfect  manhood  ;  that  he 
had  imposed  on  the  senses  of  his  enemies,  and  of  his 
disciples ;  and  that  the  ministers  of  Pilate  had  wasted 
their  impotent  rage  on  an  airy  phantom,  who  seemed 
to  expire  on  the  cross,  and,  after  three  days,  to  rise 
from  the  dead.6 

The  divine  sanction,  which  the  apos-  Myterious  nature 
tie  had  bestowed  on  the  fundamental  of  the  Trinity, 
principle  of  the  theology  of  Plato,  encouraged  the 

a  Justin  Martyr.  Dialog,  cum  Tryphonte.  p.  143.  144  See  Le 
Clerc,  Hist.  Eccles.  p.  615.  Bull,  and  bis  editor  Grabe,  (Judicium 
Eccles.  Cathol.  c.  7.  and  Appendix.)  attempt  to  distort  either  the  sen- 
timents or  the  words  of  Justin ;  but  their  violent  correction  of  the 
text  is  rejected  even  by  the  Benedictine  editors. 

b  [The  greater  part  of  the  Docetes  rejected  the  real  divinity  of  Jesus 
Christ,  as  well  as  his  human  nature;  they  were  of  the  number  of  the 
Gnostics,  some  of  whose  philosophers,  among  whom  Gibbon  classes 
himself,  chose  to  derive  their  opinions  from  those  of  Plato.  These  phi- 
losophers did  not  consider  that  Platonism  had  been  the  subject  of  con- 
tinual changes,  and  that  thosechangeswhich  gave  it  some  correspon- 
dence with  the  opinions  of  the  Gnostics,  were  posterior  to  the  ac- 
knowledged rise  of  the  sects  comprised  underthis  name.  Mosheim  has 
proved  (Inst.  Hist.  Ec.  Maj.,  $1.  p.  136.  339.)  that  the  oriental  philoso- 
phy combined  with  the  cabalistic  philosophy  of  the  Jews,gave  birth 
to  Gnostic  ism.  The  agreement  which  exists  between  this  doctrine  and 
the  monumental  records  which  remain  to  us  of  the  orientals,  such  as 
the  Chaldeans  and  Persians,  is  evident;  and  was  the  source  of  the 
errors  of  the  gnostic  christians,  who  wished  to  reconcile  their  ancient 
opinions  with  their  new  belief.  It  is  for  this  cause  that  they  deny  the 
human  nature  of  Christ ;  they  also  deny  his  intimate  union  with  God, 
and  believe  him  to  be  only  one  of  i\te  substances  (/Eones)  created  by 
God.  As  they  believed  in  the  eternity  of  matter,  and  regarded  it  as 
the  principle  of  evil ;  in  opposition  to  the  Deity,  the  first  cause,  and 
principle  of  good,  they  would  not  admit  that  one  of  the  pure  sub- 
stances,  one  of  the  ^Eones  proceeding  from  God  would  have  allied 
himself  to  the  principle  of  evil,  by  assuming  a  material  nature,  and 
such  was  their  motive  for  rejecting  the  real  humanity  of  Jesus 
Christ.  (See  ch.  G.  F.  Walch.  Hist,  of  Heresies,  in  German,  vol.  i. 
p.  217.  &c  ;  Brucker.  Hist.  Crit.  Philos.  vol.  ii.  p.  039.)— O.] 

c  The  Arians  reproached  the  orthodox  party  with  borrowing  their 
Trinity  from  the  Valentinians  and  Marcionites.  See  Beausobre, 
Hist,  du  Manicheisme,  I.  iii.  c.  5 — 7. 

d  Son  dignum  est  ex  utcro  credere  Deum,  et  Deum  Christum  .... 
non  dignum  est  ut  tanta  majestas  per  sordes  et  squalores  mulieris 
transire  credatur.  The  Gnostics  asserted  the  impurity  of  the  matter, 
and  of  marriage  :  and  they  were  scandalized  by  the  gross  interpreta- 
tions cf  the  fathers,  and  even  of  Augustin  himself.  See  Beausobre, 
torn.  ii.  p.  523. 

e  Apos'.olis  adhuc  in  ssculo  superstitibus  apud  Judxum  Christi 
sanguine  recente.  el  phantasma  corpus  Domini  asserebatur.  Cole 
lerius  thinks  (Patres  Apostol.  torn.  ii.  p.  24.)  that  those  who  will  not 
allow  the  Docetes  to  have  arisen  in  the  time  of  the  apostles,  may 
with  equal  reason  deny  that  the  sun  shines  at  noon  day.  These 
Docetes,  who  formed  the  most  considerable  parly  among  the  Gnos- 
tics, were  so  called,  because  they  granted  only  a  seeming  body  to 
Christ. 

[The  name,  Docetes,  was  not  given  to  these  sectaries  till  in  the 
course  of  the  second  century.  This  name  did  not  designate  one  sect, 
properly  so  called,  but  was  applied  to  all  the  sects,  who  taught  the 
non-realitv  of  the  material  tody  of  Jesus  Christ,  of  this  number 
were  the  Valentinians,  the  Basilidians.  the  Ophites,  the  Marcion- 
ites, against  whom  Tertullian  wrote  his  book,  De  Carne  Christi.  and 
other  gnostics.  Clement  of  Alexandria  indeed  expressly  mentions 
(book  iii.  Stromal,  chap.  13.  p.  552.)  a  sect  of  Docetes,  and  even 
names  as  one  of  its  leaders,  a  certain  Cassianus,  but  all  things  con 
sidered,  we  are  led  to  the  belief  that  there  it  was  not  a  particular 
sect.  Pbilastrius  (De  Hsres.  c.  3!.)  reproaches  Saturninus  with 
being  one  of  the  Docetes.  Irencus  (Advcrsus  Hsreses,  chap.  23.)  re- 
proaches Basilides  in  thesame  manner.  Epiphanius  and  Philastrius, 
who  have  treated  at  length  of  each  pariicular  heresy,  do  not  men- 
tion especially  that  of  the  Docetes.  Scrapion,  bishop  of  Amioch, 
(Eusebius,  Hist.  Erclesiast,  look  vi.  chap.  12  )jnd  Clement  of  Alex 
andria  (book  vii.  Stromat.  p.  900.)  appear  lo  be  the  first  who  made 
use  of  this  as  a  generic  name,  and  it  is  found  on  no  previous  record, 
although  the  error  it  indicates,  existed  even  in  the  time  of  the  Apos 
ties/  Sec  Co.  Gail.  Fr.  Walch.  Hist,  of  Heresies,  vol.  i.  p.  233 
Tillemont,  Mem.  pour  servir  a  1'llist.  Ecclesiast.  vol.  ii.  p.  50.  Bu 
dens  De  Bed.  Apostol.  chap.  5.  $7.) — Q  ] 
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learned  proselytes  of  the  second  and  third  centuries  to 
admire  and  study  the  writings  of  the  Athenian  sage, 
who  had  thus  marvellously  anticipated  one  of  the  most 
surprising  discoveries  of  the  christian  revelation.  If 
the  respectable  name  of  Plato  was  used  by  the  ortho- 
dox/ and  abused  by  the  heretics,*  as  the  common  sup- 
port of  truth  and  error :  the  authority  of  his  skilful 
commentators,  and  the  science  of  dialectics,  were 
employed  to  justify  the  remote  consequences  of  his 
opinions  ;  and  to  supply  the  discreet  silence  of  the  in- 
spired writers.  The  same  subtle  and  profound  ques- 
tions concerning  the  nature,  the  generation,  the  dis- 
tinction, and  the  equality  of  the  three  divine  persons  of 
the  mysterious  Triad  or  Trinity^  were  agitated  in  the 
philosophical  and  in  the  christian  schools  of  Alexandria. 
An  eager  sprit  of  curiosity  urged  them  to  explore  the 
secrets  of  the  abyss  ;  and  the  pride  of  the  professors, 
and  of  their  disciples,  was  satisfied  with  the  science  of 
words.  But  the  most  sagacious  of  the  christian  theo- 
logians, the  great  Athanasius  himself,  has  candidly  con- 
fessed,' that  whenever  he  forced  his  understanding  to 
meditate  on  the  divinity  of  the  Logos,  his  toilsome  and 
unavailing  efforts  recoiled  on  themselves ;  that  the  more 
he  thought,  the  less  he  comprehended  ;  and  the  more 
he  wrote,  the  less  capable  was  he  of  expressing  his 
thoughts.  In  every  step  of  the  inquiry,  we  are  com- 
pelled to  feel  and  acknowledge  the  immeasurable  dis- 
proportion between  the  size  of  the  object  and  the 
capacity  of  the  human  mind.  We  may  strive  to  ab- 
stract the  notions  of  time,  of  space,  and  of  matter, 
which  so  closely  adhere  to  all  the  perceptions  of  our 
experimental  knowledge.  But  as  soon  as  we  presume 
to  reason  of  infinite  substance,  of  spiritual  generation ; 
as  often  as  we  deduce  any  positive  conclusions  from  a 
negative  idea,  we  are  involved  in  darkness,  perplexity, 
and  inevitable  contradiction.  As  these  difficulties  arise 
from  the  nature  of  the  subject,  they  oppress,  with  the 
same  insuperable  weight,  the  philosophic  and  the  the- 
ological disputant;  but  we  may  observe  two  essential 
and  peculiar  circumstances,  which  discriminated  the 
doctrines  of  the  catholic  church  from  the  opinions  of 
the  Platonic  school. 

Zeal  of  the  chris-  I.  A  chosen  society  of  philosophers, 
nans.  •  men  0f  a  liberal  education  and  curious 
disposition,  might  silently  meditate,  and  temperately 
discuss,  in  the  gardens  of  Athens  or  the  library  of 
Alexandria,  the  abstruse  questions  of  metaphysical 
science.  The  lofty  speculations,  which  neither  con- 
vinced the  understanding,  nor  agitated  the  passions,  of 
the  Platonists  themselves,  wei'e  carelessly  overlooked 
by  the  idle,  the  busy,  and  even  the  studious  part  of 
mankind.11  But  after  the  Logos  had  been  revealed  as 
the  sacred  object  of  the  faith,  the  hope,  and  the  reli- 
gious worship  of  the  christians  ;  the  mysterious  system 
was  embraced  by  a  numerous  and  increasing  multitude 
in  every  province  of  the  Roman  world.  Those  persons 
who,  from  their  age,  or  sex,  or  occupations,  were  the 
least  qualified  to  judge,  who  were  the  least  exercised 


f  Pome  proofs  of  the  respect  which  the  christians  entertained  for 
the  person  ami  doctrine  of  Plato,  may  he  found  in  De  la  Mot  he  le 
Vayer,  torn.  v.  p.  135,  &c.  edit.  1757;  and  Basnage,  Hist,  des  Juifs, 
torn.  iv.  p.  29.  7!).  &c. 

%  Doleo  hona  fide,  Platonem  omnium  lurreticorum  condimentari- 
tim  factum.  Tertullian.  de  Anima,  c.  23.  Pelavius  (Dogm.  Theo- 
log. torn.  iii.  prole?.  2.)  shows  that  this  was  a  general  complaint. 
Beausohre  (torn.  i.  I.  iii.  c.  19.)  has  deduced  the  Gnostic  errors  from 
Platonic  principles;  and  as,  in  the  school  of  Alexandria  those  princi- 
ples were  blended  with  the  oriental  philosophy,  (Brucker.  torn.  i.  p. 
1358.)  the  sentiment  of  Beausohre  may  he  reconciled  with  the  opin- 
ion of  Mosheim.    (General  History  ofihe  Church,  vol.  i.  p.  37.) 

h  ff  Theophtjus,  bishop  of  Antioch,  (fee  Dupiu.  Bibliotlicque  Eccle- 
siastique,  torn.  i.  p.  f>6.)  was  the  first  who  employed  the  word  Triad 
Trinity,  that  abstract  term,  which  was  already  familiar  to  the 
schools  of  philosophy,  must  have  heen  introduced  into  the  theology 
of  the  christians  after  the  middle  of  the  second  century. 

I  Athanasius.  torn.  i.  p.  808.  His  expressions  have  an  uncommon 
energy  ;  and  as  he  was  writing  to  monks,  there  could  not  he  any  oc- 
casion for  him  Xaaffer.t  a  rational  language. 

k  In  a  treatise,  which' professed  to  explain  the  opinions  of  the  an- 
cient philosophers  concerning  the  nature  of  the  gods,  we  might  ex- 
pect to  discover  the  theological  Trinity  of  Plato.  But  Cicero  very 
honestly  confessed,  that  although  he  had  translated  the  Timauis.he 
could  never  understand  that  mysterious  dialogue.  See  Ilieronyrn. 
prwf.  ail.  1.  xii.  in  Isainm,  torn.  v.  p.  154. 


in  the  habits  of  abstract  reasoning;  aspired  to  contem- 
plate the  economy  of  the  Divine  Nature  :  and  it  is  the 
boast  of  Tertullian,1  that  a  christian  mechanic  could 
readily  answer  such  questions  as  had  perplexed  the 
wisest  of  the  Grecian  sages.  Where  the  subject  lies 
so  far  beyond  our  reach,  the  difference  between  the 
highest  and  the  lowest  of  human  understandings  may 
indeed  be  calculated  as  infinitely  small  :  yet  the  degree 
of  weakness  may  perhaps  be  measured  by  the  degree 
of  obstinacy  and  dogmatic  confidence.  These  specu- 
lations, instead  of  being  treated  as  the  amusement  of  a 
vacant  hour,  became  the  most  serious  business  of  the 
present,  and  a  most  useful  preparation  for  a  future,  life. 
A  theology,  which  it  was  incumbent  to  believe,  which 
it  was  impious  to  doubt,  and  which  it  might  be  dan- 
gerous and  even  fatal  to  mistake,  became  the  familiar 
topic  of  private  meditation  and  popular  discourse.  The 
cold  indifference  of  philosophy  was  inflamed  by  the 
fervent  spirit  of  devotion;  and  even  the  metaphors  of 
common  language  suggested  the  fallacious  prejudices 
of  sense  and  experience.  The  christians,  who  abhor- 
red the  gross  and  impure  generation  of  the  Greek  my- 
thology,"' were  tempted  to  argue  from  the  familiar 
analogy  of  the  filial  and  paternal  relations.  The  cha- 
racter of  S071  seemed  to  imply  a  perpetual  subordination 
to  the  voluntary  author  of  his  existence;"  but  as  the 
act  of  generation,  in  the  most,  spiritual  and  abstracted 
sense,  must  be  supposed  to  transmit  the  properties  of 
a  common  nature,0  they  durst  not  presume  to  circum- 
scribe the  powers  or  the  duration  of  the  Son  of  an 
eternal  and  omnipotent  Father.  Fourscore  years  after 
the  death  of  Christ,  the  christians  of  Bithynia  declared 
before  the  tribunal  of  Pliny,  that  they  invoked  him  as 
a  god  :  and  his  divine  honours  have  been  perpetuated 
in  every  age  and  country,  by  the  various  sects  who  as- 
sume the  name  of  his  disciples.P  Their  tender  reve- 
rence for  the  memory  of  Christ,  and  their  horror  for  the 
profane  worship  of  any  created  being,  would  have  en- 
gaged them  to  assert  the  equal  and  absolute  divinity  of 
the  Logos,  if  their  rapid  ascent  towards  the  throne  of 
heaven  had  not  heen  imperceptibly  checked  by  the 
apprehension  of  violating  the  unity  and  sole  supremacy 
of  the  great  Father  of  Christ  and  of  the  universe.  The 
suspense  and  fluctuation  produced  in  the  minds  of  the 
christians  by  these  opposite  tendencies,  may  be  ob- 
served in  the  writings  of  the  theologians  who  flourished 
after  the  end  of  the  apostolic  age,  and  before  the  origin 
of  the  Arian  controversy.  Their  suffrage  is  claimed, 
with  equal  confidence,  by  the  orthodox  and  by  the 
heretical  parties  ;  and  the  most  inquisitive  critics  have 
fairly  allowed,  that  if  they  had  the  good  fortune  of  pos- 
sessing the  catholic  verity,  they  have  delivered  their 
conceptions  in  loose,  inaccurate,  and  sometimes  con- 
tradictory language.i 

II.  The  devotion  of  individuals  was  authority  of  the 
the  first  circumstance  which  distinguish-  church, 
ed  the  christians  from  the  Platonists  :  the  second  was 
the  authority  of  the  church.    The  disciples  of  philoso- 


1  Tertullian.  in  Apolog.  c.  40.  See  Bayle.  Dictionnaire,  ail  mot 
Simonide.  His  remarks  on  the  presumption  of  Tertullian,  are  pro- 
found and  interesting. 

m  Lactantius,  iv  8.  Yet  the  Probolc  or  Prolatio,  which  the  most 
orthodox  divines  borrowed  without  scruple  fiomtthe  Valentinians, 
and  illustrated  hythe  comparisons  of  a  fountain  and  stream,  the  sun 
and  ils  rays,  &c.  either  meant  nothing,  or  favouied  a  material  idea 
of  the  divine  generation.    See  Beausohre,  torn.  i.  I.  iii.  c.  7.  p.  518. 

n  Many  of  the  primitive  writers  hnv«- franklj'  confessed,  that  the 
Son  owed  his  heiug  to  the  will  of  the  Father.  Sec  Clarke's  Scrip- 
ture Trinity,  p.  280 — 287.  On  the  other  hand,  Athanasius  and  his 
followers  seem  unwilling  to  grant  what  they  ai e  afraid  to  deny. — 
The  schoolmen  extricate  themselves  from  this  difficulty  hy  the  dis- 
tinction of  a  preceding'and  a  cunccmitmtt  will.  Petav.  Dogm.  The* 
olog.  torn.  ii.  1.  vi.  c.  7.  p.  587—003. 

o  See  Petav.  Dogm.  Theolog.  torn.  ii.  I.  ii.  c.  10.  p.  159. 

p  Carmenque  Christo  quasi  Deo  dicerc secum  invicem.  Plin.  Epist. 
x.  97.  The  sense  of  Dens,  (-1455,  Eloliim,  in  the  ancient  languages,  is 
critically  examined  by  Le  Clerc,  (Ars  Crilica,  p.  150 — 15ft.)  and  the 
propriely  of  worshipping  n  very  excellent  creature  is  aldy  defended 
by  the  Socinian  Emlyu.    (Tracts,  p.  29 — 36,  51  — 145.) 

q  See  DniltiS  deUsu  Patrum.and  Le  Clerc.  Bil.lintlieque  Universelle, 
lorn.  x.  p.  409.  To  arraign  the  faith  of  the  Anti-Nicene  fathers,  wan 
the  ohject,  or  at  least  has  heen  the  effect,  of  the  stupendous  work  of 
Petavius  on  the  Trinity  ;  (Dogm.  Theolog.  torn,  ii.)  nor  has  the  deep 
impression  heen  erased  hy  the  learned  defence  of  bishop  Bull. 
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phy  assorted  the  rights  of  intellectual  freedom,  and 
their  respect  for  the  sentiments  of  their  teachers  was  a 
liberal  and  voluntary  tribute,  which  they  offered  to  su- 
perior reason.  But  the  christians  formed  a  numerous 
and  disciplined  society;  and  the  jurisdiction  of  their 
laws  and  magistrates  was  strictly  exercised  over  the 
minds  of  the  faithful.  The  loose  wanderings  of  the 
imagination  were  gradually  confined  by  creeds  and 
confessions;'  the  freedom  of  private  judgment  sub- 
mitted to  the  public  wisdom  of  synods  ;  the  authority 
of  a  theologian  was  determined  by  his  ecclesiastical 
rank ;  and  the  episcopal  successors  of  the  apostles 
inflicted  the  censures  of  the  church  on  those  who  de- 
viated from  the  orthodox  belief.  But  in  an  age  of 
religious  controversy,  every  act  of  oppression  adds  new 
force  to  the  elastic  vigour  of  the  mind  ;  and  the  zeal  or 
obstinacy  of  a  spiritual  rebel  was  sometimes  stimulated 
by  secret  motives  of  ambition  or  avarice. 
Factions.  ^  metaphysical  argument  became  the 
cause  or  pretence  of  political  contests ;  the  suhtilties 
of  the  Platonic  school  were  used  as  the  badges  of 
popular  factions,  and  the  distance  which  separated 
their  respective  tenets  was  enlarged  or  magnified  by 
the  acrimony  of  dispute.  As  long  as  the  dark  heresies 
of  Praxeas  and  Sabellius  laboured  to  confound  the 
Father  with  the  Son,'  the  orthodox  party  might  be 
excused  if  they  adhered  more  strictly  and  more  ear- 
nestly to  the  distinction,  than  to  the  equality,  of  the  di- 
vine persons.  But  as  soon  as  the  heat  of  controversy 
had  subsided,  and  the  progress  of  the  Sabellians  was 
no  longer  an  object  of  terror  to  the  churches  of  Rome, 
of  Africa,  or  of  Egypt;  the  tide  of  theological  opinion 
began  to  flow  with  a  gentle  but  steady  motion  toward 
the  contrary  extreme;  and  the  most  orthodox  doctors 
allowed  themselves  the  use  of  the  terms  and  definitions 
which  had  been  censured  in  the  mouth  of  the  sectaries.' 
After  the  edict  of  toleration  had  restored  peace  and 
leisure  to  the  christians,  the  Trinitarian  controversy 
was  revived  in  the  ancient  seat  of  Platonisrn,  the 
learned,  the  opulent,  the  tumultuous  city  of  Alexan- 
dria ;  and  the  flame  of  religious  discord  was  rapidly 
communicated  from  the  schools  to  the  clergy,  the 
people,  the  province,  and  the  east.  The  abstruse  ques- 
tion of  the  eternity  of  the  Logos  was  agitated  in  eccle- 
siastical conferences,  and  popular  sermons ;  and  the 
Aj.  heterodox  opinions  of  Arius  "  were  soon 

lus'  made  public  by  his  own  zeal,  and  by 
that  of  his  adversaries.  His  most  implacable  adver- 
saries have  acknowledged  the  learning  and  blameless 
life  of  that  eminent  presbyter,  who,  in  a  former  elec- 
tion, had  declared,  and  perhaps  generously  declined, 
his  pretensions  to  the  episcopal  throne.1  His  com- 
petitor Alexander  assumed  the  office  of  his  judge.  The 
important  cause  was  argued  before  him  ;  and  if  at  first 
he  seemed  to  hesitate,  he  at  length  pronounced  his  final 
sentence,  as  an  absolute  rule  of  faith.''  The  undaunted 
presbyter,  who  presumed  to  resist  the  authority  of  his 
angry  bishop,  was  separated  from  the  communion  of 

r  The  most  ancient  creeds  were  drawn  up  with  the  greatest  lati- 
'tide.  See  Bull  (Judicium  Ecclcs.  Cathol.)  who  tries  to  prevent 
Episcopius  from  deriving  any  advantage  from  this  observation. 

j  The  heresies  of  Praxeas.  Sabellius,  ike.  are  accurately  explained 
by  Moshcim.  (p.  125.  680—714.)  Praxeas,  who  came  to  Rome  about 
the  end  of  the  second  century,  deceived,  for  some  time,  the  simpli- 
city of  the  bishop,  and  was  confuted  by  the  pen  of  the  an^rv  Ter- 
tullian. 

t  Socrates  acknowledges,  that  the  heresy  of  Arius  proceeded  from 
lus  strong  desire  to  embrace  an  opinion  the  most  diametrically  oppo- 
site to  that  of  Sabellius.  }  ^ 

«  The  figure  and  manners  of  Arius,  the  character  and  numbers  of 
lus  first  pronelytcs,  are  painted  in  very  livelv  colours  bv  Epipbaniu* 
(torn.  i.  Hteres.  Ixl I-  3.  p.  72!).)  and  we  cannot  hut  regret  that  lie 
should  soon  forget  the  historian,  to  assume  the  task  of  controversy 

x  See  Philostorgius,  (I.  i.  c.  :t.)  and  Godefrov's  ample  Commentary 
Yet  the  credibility  of  Philostorgius  is  lessened,  in  the  eves  of  the  or- 
thodox, by  his  Arianism  ;  and  in  those  of  rational  critics,  by  his 
passion,  his  prejudice,  and  his  Ignorance. 

y  Sozomen  (I.  i.  c.  15.)  represents  Alexander  as  indifferent,  and 
even  ignorant,  in  the  beginning  of  the  controversy  ;  while  Socrates 
(I.  i.  c  5.)  ascribes  the  origin  of  the  dispute  to  the  vain  curiosity  of 
his  theological  speculations.  Dr.  Jortin  (Remarks  on  Ecclesiastical 
History,  vol.  ii.  p.  178.)  has  censured,  with  his  usual  freedom,  the 
conduct  of  Alexander;  sres;  c^yitv  iji-re-rai  ....  c^.oia,s  ^oviiv 


the.  church.  But  the  pride  of  Arius  was  supported  by 
the  applause  of  a  numerous  party.  He  reckoned  among 
his  immediate  followers  two  bishops  of  Egypt,  seven 
presbyters,  twelve  deacons,  and  (what  may  appear 
almost  incredible)  seven  hundred  virsins.  A  large 
majority  of  the  bishops  of  Asia  appeared  to  support  or 
favour  his  cause ;  and  their  measures  were  conducted 
by  Eusebius  of  Cacsarea,  the  most,  learned  of  the  chris- 
tian prelates ;  and  by  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia,  who  had 
acquired  the  reputation  of  a  statesman  without  forfeit- 
ing that  of  a  saint.  Synods  in  Palestine  and  Bithynia 
were  opposed  to  the  synods  of  Egypt.  The  attention 
of  the  prince  and  people  was  attracted  by  this  theolo- 
gical dispute  ;  and  the  decision,  at  the  „ 

tot"  '  AD  118  12.5 

end  of  six  years,1  was  referred  to  the     '  ' 
supreme  authority  of  the  general  council  of  Nice, 

When  the  mysteries  of  the  christian  Three  systems  of 
faith  were  dangerously  exposed  to  pub-  ••><>  trinity, 
lie  debate,  it  might  be  observed,  that  the  human  un- 
derstanding was  capable  of  forming  three  distinct, 
though  imperfect,  systems,  concerning  the  nature  of 
the  Divine  Trinity  ;  and  it  was  pronounced,  that  none 
of  these  systems,  in  a  pure  and  absolute  sense,  were 
exempt  from  heresy  and  error."  1.  According  to  the 
first  hypothesis,  which  was  maintained  by  Arius  and 
his  disciples,  the  Logos  was  a  dependant  and  sponta- 
neous production,  created  from  nothing  by  the  will  of 
the  Father.  The  Son,  by  whom  all  things  were  made,b 
had  been  begotten  before  all  worlds,  and  the  longest 
of  the  astronomical  periods  could  be  compared  only  as 
a  fleeting  moment  to  the  extent  of  his  duration;  yet 
this  duration  was  riot  infinite,"  and  there  had  been  a 
time  which  preceded  the  ineffable  generation  of  the 
Logos.  On  this  only-begotten  Son  the  Almighty  Fa- 
ther had  transfused  his  ample  spirit,  and  impressed 
the  effulgence  of  his  glory.  Visible  image  of  invisible 
perfection,  he  saw,  at  an  immeasurable  distance  be- 
neath his  feet,  the  thrones  of  the  brightest  archangels  : 
yet  he  shone  only  with  a  reflected  light,  and,  like  the 
sons  of  the  Roman  emperors,  who  were  invested  with 
the  titles  of  Cssar  or  Augustus/  he  governed  the  uni- 
verse in  obedience  to  the  will  of  his  Fa-  _  . .  .  ' 
ther  and  Monarch.  II.  In  the  second  rl  ieism- 
hypothesis,  the  Logos  possessed  all  the  inherent,  in- 
communicable perfections,  which  religion  and  philoso- 
phy appropriate  to  the  Supreme  God.  Three  distinct 
and  infinite  minds  or  substances,  three  co-equal  and 
co-eternal  beings,  composed  the  Divine  Essence  ;e  and 
it  would  have  implied  contradiction,  that  any  of  them 
should  not  have  existed,  or  that  they  should  ever  cease 
to  exist/  The  advocates  of  a  system  which  seemed  to 
establish  three  independent  Deities,  attempted  to  pre- 
serve the  unity  of  the  First  Cause,  so  conspicuous  in 
the  design  and  order  of  the  world,  by  the  perpetual 
concord  of  their  administration,  and  the  essential 
agreement  of  their  will.  A  faint  resemblance  of  this 
unity  of  action  may  be  discovered  in  the  societies  of 
men,  and  even  of  animals.    The  causes  which  disturb 


z  The  fames  of  Arianism  might  turn  for  some  time  in  secret ;  but 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  they  burst  out  w  ith  violence  as  early 
as  the  year  319.    Tillemnnt,  Mem.  Eccles.  lorn.  vi.  p.  774 — 7e0. 

a  Quid  crediilit  ?  Certe,  aut  tria  soininn  audiens  tres  Deos  esse 
creriidit,  et  idololatra  eff'eclus  est:  aut  in  tribus  vocabnlis  trinomi- 
nem  credens  Deum,  in  Sabellii  hreresim  incurrit ;  aut  edoctus  ab  Aria- 
nis  unum  esse  verum  Deum  Palrem,  filium  et  ipiritani  sanctum  cre- 
didit  creaturas.  Aut  extra  lia  r  quid  credere  potuerit  nescio.  Iliero- 
nym.  adv.  Luciferianos.  Jerom  reserves  for  the  last  the  orthodox 
system,  which  is  more  complicated  and  difficult. 

b  As  the  doctrine  of  absolute  creation  front  nothing,  was  gradually 
introduced  among  the  christians,  (Beausobre.  torn.  ii.  p.  165—215.) 
the  dignity  of  the  workman  very  naturailv  rose  with  that  of  the  work. 

c  The  metaphysics  of  Dr.  Clarke  (Scripture  Trinity,  p.  27G— 280.) 
could  digest  an  eternal  generation  from  an  infinite  cause. 

i  This  profane  and  absurd  simile  is  employed  by  several  of  the 
primitive  fathers,  particularly  by  Athcnagoras.  in  his  apology  to  the 
emperor  Marcus  and  his  son  ;  and  it  is  aliened,  will-out  censure,  by 
Bull  himself.    See  Defens.  Fid.  Niccn.  sect.  iii.  c.  5.  No.  4. 

e  Sec  Cudworth's  Intellectual  System,  p.  559.  579.  This  danger- 
ous hypothesis  was  countenanced  by  the  two  Greeorics,  of  Nyssa 
and  Nazianzen,  by  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  John  of  Damascus,  got, — 
See  Cudworth,  p.  G03.  Le  Clerc,  Bibliothequc  Cnivcrselle,  torn, 
xviii.  p.  97 — 105. 

f  Augustin  seems  to  envy  the  freedom  of  the  philosophers.  Lite- 
ris  verbis  loquuntnr  philosophi  ....  Nosautein  non  dicimusduo  vel 
tria  principia,  duos  vel  tres  Deos.    l)c  Civital.  Dei,  x.  2.1. 
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their  harmony  proceed  only  from  the  imperfection  and 
inequality  of  their  faculties :  but  the  omnipotence 
which  is  guided  by  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness,  can- 
not fail  of  choosing  the  same  means  for  the  accomplish.-* 
„  .  ,,.   .       ment  of  the  same  ends.    III.  Three  Be- 

Sabelliunisro.     •  ,       ■  ,/.  ,     •  , 

ings,  who,  by  the  self-derived  necessity 
of  their  existence,  possess  all  the  divine  attributes  in  the 
most  perfect  degree;  who  are  eternal  in  duration,  in- 
finite in  space,  and  intimately  present  to  each  other, 
and  to  the  whole  universe ;  irresistibly  force  them- 
selves on  the  astonished  mind,  as  one  and  the  same 
Beings  who,  in  the  economy  of  grace,  as  well  as  in 
that  of  nature,  may  manifest  himself  under  different 
forms,  and  be  considered  under  different  aspects.  By 
this  hypothesis,  a  real  substantial  Trinity  is  refined 
into  a  trinity  of  names,  and  abstract  modifications, 
that  subsist  only  in  the  mind  which  conceives  them. 
The  Luifos  is  no  longer  a  person,  but  an  attribute  ;  and 
it  is  only  in  a  figurative  sense,  that  the  epithet  of  Son 
can  be  applied  to  the  eternal  reason  which  was  with 
God  from  the  beginning,  and  by  ivhich,  not  by  ivhom, 
all  things  were  made.  The  incarnation  of  the  Lngns  is 
reduced  to  a  mere  inspiration  of  the  Divine  Wisdom, 
which  filled  the  soul,  and  directed  all  the  actions,  of 
the  man  Jesus.  Thus,  after  revolving  round  the  theo- 
logical circle,  we  are  surprised  to  find  that  the  Sabel- 
lian  ends  where  the  Ebionite  had  begun;  and  that  the 
incomprehensible  mystery  which  excites  our  adoration, 
eludes  our  inquiry.11 

Council  of  Nice,  If  the  bishops  of  the  council  of  Nice' 
A.  D.*32~>.  had  been  permitted  to  follow  the  un- 
biassed dictates  of  their  conscience,  Arius  and  his 
associates  could  scarcely  have  flattered  themselves 
with  the  hopes  of  obtaining  a  majority  of  votes,  in  fa- 
vour of  an  hypothesis  so  directly  adverse  to  the  two 
most  popular  opinions  of  the  catholic  world.  The 
Arians  soon  perceived  the  danger  of  their  situation, 
and  prudently  assumed  those  modest  virtues,  which, 
in  the  fury  of  civil  and  religious  dissensions,  are  sel- 
dom practised,  or  even  praised,  except  by  the  weaker 
party.  They  recommended  the  exercise  of  christian 
charity  and  moderation  ;  urged  the  incomprehensible 
nature  of  the  controversy ;  disclaimed  the  use  of  any 
terms  or  definitions  which  could  not  be  found  in  the 
scriptures ;  and  offered,  by  very  liberal  concessions, 
to  satisfy  their  adversaries,  without  renouncing  the  in- 
tegrity of  their  own  principles.  The  victorious  faction 
received  all  their  proposals  with  haughty  suspicion ; 
and  anxiously  sought  for  some  irreconcilable  mark  of 
distinction,  the  rejection  of  which  might  involve  the 
Arians  in  the  guilt  and  consequences  of  heresy.  A 
letter  was  publicly  read,  and  ignominiously  torn,  in 
which  their  patron,  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia,  ingenu- 
ously confessed,  that  the  admission  of  the  Homoousion, 
The  liomoou-  or  Consubstaiitial,  a  word  already  fami- 
sion.  ijar  to  the  Platonists,  was  incompatible 
with  the  principles  of  their  theological  system.  The 
fortunate  opportunity  was  eagerly  embraced  by  'the 
bishops,  who  governed  the  resolutions  of  the  synod  ; 
and,  according  to  the  lively  expression  of  Ambrose,* 
they  used  the  sword,  which  heresy  itself  had  drawn 


g  Boctius,  who  was  deeply  versed  in  the  philosophy  of  Plato  and 
Aristotle,  explains  the  unity  of  the  Trinity  by  the  indifference  of  the 
three  persons.  Sec  the  judicious  remarks  of  Le  Clerc,  Bibliotheque 
Choisie,  torn.  xvi.  p.  225,  &c. 

b  If  the  Sabellians  were  startled  at  this  conclusion,  they  were  driv- 
en down  another  precipice  into  the  confession,  that  the  Father  was 
born  of  a  virgin,  that  he  had  suffered  on  the  cross  ;  and  thus  deserved 
the  odious  epithet  of  Pairipassians,  with  which  they  were  branded 
by  their  adversaries.  See  the  invectives  of  Tcrtullian  against  Praxeas, 
and  the  temperate  reflections  of  Mosheim,  (p.  423.  681.)  and  Beau- 
sobre,  toni.  i.  I.  iii.  c.  G.  p.  533. 

i  The  transactions  ol'tlie  council  of  Nice  arc  related  by  the  ancients, 
not  only  in  a  partial,  hut  in  a  very  imperfect,  manner.  Such  a  pic- 
ture as  Fra  Paolo  would  have  drawn,  can  never  be  recovered  ;  but 
such  rude  sketches  as  have  been  traced  by  the  pencil  of  bigotry,  and 
that  of  reason,  may  be  seen  in  Tilleuiont.  (Mem.  Erclcs.  torn,  v.  p. 
069—753.)  and  in  Le  Clerc  (Bibliotheque  (Jniverselle,  torn.  x.  p.  435 
—454.) 

k  We  are  indebted  to  Ambrose  (de  Fide,  I.  iii.  cap.  ult )  for  the 
knowledge  of  this  curious  anecdote.  Hoc  vcrbum  posuerunt  panes, 
quod  viderunt  adversariis  esse  formidiui  i  ut  tauquaiu  evaginalo  ah 
ipsis  gladio,  ipsuui  nefiuufae  caput  Iia;rcscos  ampuiuruui. 


from  the  scabbard,  to  cut  off  the  head  of  the  hated 
monster.  The  eonsubstantialily  of  the  Father  and  the 
Son  was  established  by  the  council  of  Nice,  and  has 
been  unanimously  received  as  a  fundamental  article  of 
the  christian  faith,  by  the  consent  of  the  Greek,  the 
Latin,  the  Oriental,  and  the  protcstant  churches.  But 
if  the  same  word  had  not  served  to  stigmatize  the 
heretics,  and  to  unite  the  catholics,  it  would  have  been 
inadequate  to  the  purpose  of  the  majority,  by  whom  it 
was  introduced  into  the  orthodox  creed.  This  majority 
was  divided  into  two  parties,  distinguished  by  a  con- 
trary tendency  to  the  sentiments  of  the  Tritheists  and 
of  the  Sabellians.  But  as  those  opposite  extremes 
seemed  to  overthrow  the  foundations  either  of  natural 
or  revealed  religion,  they  mutually  agreed  to  qualify 
the  rigour  of  their  principles  ;  and  to  disavow  the  just 
but  invidious  consequences,  which  might  be  urged  by 
their  antagonists.  The  interest  of  the  common  cause 
inclined  them  to  join  their  numbers,  and  to  conceal 
their  differences  ;  their  animosity  was  softened  by 
the  healing  counsels  of  toleration,  and  their  disputes 
were  suspended  by  the  use  of  the  mysterious  Tlomoou- 
nion,  which  either  party  was  free  to  interpret  according 
to  their  peculiar  tenets.  The  Sabellian  sense,  which, 
about  fifty  years  before,  had  obliged  the  council  of  An- 
ticch  1  to  prohibit  this  celebrated  term,  had  endeared  it 
to  those  theologians  who  entertained  a  secret  but  par- 
tial affection  for  a  nominal  Trinity.  But  the  more 
fashionable  saints  of  the  Arian  times,  the  intrepid 
Athanasius,  the  learned  Gregory  Nazianzen,  and  the 
other  pillars  of  the  church,  who  supported  with  ability 
and  success  the  Nicene  doctrine,  appeared  to  consider 
the  expression  of  subs!a?ice,  as  if  it  had  been  synony- 
mous with  that  of  nature  ;  and  they  ventured  to  illus- 
trate their  meaning,  by  affirming  that  three  men,  as 
they  belong  to  the  same  common  species,  are  consub- 
staiitial, or  homoousian  to  each  other."1  This  pure  and 
distinct  equality  was  tempered,  on  the  one  hand,  by 
the  internal  connection,  and  spiritual  penetration, 
which  indissolubly  unites  the  divine  persons ;  n  and  on 
the  other,  by  the  pre-eminence  of  the  Father,  which 
was  acknowledged  as  far  as  it  is  compatible  with  the 
independence  of  the  Son."  Within  these  limits  the 
almost  invisible  and  tremulous  ball  of  orthodoxy  was 
allowed  securely  to  vibrate.  On  either  side,  beyond 
this  consecrated  ground,  the  heretics  and  the  damions 
lurked  in  ambush  to  surprise  and  devour  the  unhappy 
wanderer.  But  as  the  degrees  of  theological  hatred 
depend  on  the  spirit  of  the  war,  rather  than  on  the  im- 
portance of  the  controversy,  the  heretics  who  degraded, 
were  treated  with  more  severity  than  those  who  anni- 
hilated, the  person  of  the  Son.  The  life  of  Athanasius 
was  consumed  in  irreconcilable  opposition  to  the  im- 
pious madness  of  the  Arians  ;  p  but  he  defended  above 
twenty  years  the  Sabellianism  of  Marcellus  of  Ancyra ; 
and  when  at  last  he  was  compelled  to  withdraw  him- 
self from  his  communion,  he  continued  to  mention, 
with  an  ambiguous  smile,  the  venial  errors  of  his  re- 
spectable friend.i 

The  authority  of  a  p-eneral  council,  to    .  .  , 

'lViiiii  creeds 

which  the  Arians  themselves  had  been 


1  See  Bull,  Defens.  Fid.  Nieen  sect.  ii.  c.  i.  p.  25 — 36.  He  thinks 
it  his  duty  to  reconcile  two  orthodox  synods. 

m  According  to  Aristotle,  the  slurs  were  homoousian  to  each  other. 
"  That  Humoousios  means  of  one  substance  in  kind,  hath  been  shown 
by  Petavius,  Cuxcellams,  Cudworth.  I.e  Clerc,  Acc.  mid  to  prove  it, 
would  be  cctnvi  a  sere."  This  is  the  just  remark  of  Dr.  Jortin,  (vol. 
ii.  p.  212.)  who  examines  the  Arian  controversy  with  learning,  can- 
dour, and  ingenuity. 

n  See  Petavius  (flogm.  Thoolog.  torn.  ii.  1.  iv.  c.  10.  p.  453,  &c.) 
Cudworth,  (p.  559.)  Bull.  (sect.  iv.  p.  2^5— 290.  edit.  Grab.)  The 
s-fle'&tfeii^?,,  or  circnminccstioi  is  perhaps  the  deepest  and  darkest 
corner  of  the  whole  theologicffl  abyss. 

o  The  third  section  of  Bull's  Defence  of  the  Nicene  faith,  which 
some  of  his  antagonists  have  called  nonsense,  and  others  heresy,  is 
consecrated  to  the  supremacy  of  the  Father. 

p  The  ordinary  appellation  with  which  Athanasius  and  his  fol- 
lowers chose  to  compliment  the  Arians,  was  that  of  jSrionuaiitta, 

q  Epiphanius,  torn.  i.  I!;ercs.  Ixxii.  4.  p.  837.  See  the  adventures 
of  Marcellus,  in  Tilleuiont,  (Mem.  Ecotes.  torn.  vii.  p.  SoO— £99.)  His 
work,  in  one  book,  of  the  unity  of  God.  was  answered  in  the  three 
books,  which  are  still  extant,  of  Eusebius,  After  a  long  and  careful 
examination,  iviavnis  (torn.  ii.  I.  i.  c.  14.  p.  7s'.)  lias  reluctantly  pro- 
nounced the  condemnation  ol  Marcellus. 
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compelled  to  submit,  inscribed  on  tlie  banners  of  the 
orthodox  part}',  the  mysterious  characters  of  the  word 
Homoousion,  which  essentially  contributed,  notwith- 
standing some  obscure  disputes,  some  nocturnal  com- 
bats, to  maintain  and  perpetuate  the  uniformity  of 
faith,  or  at  least  of  language.  The  Consubstantialists, 
who  by  their  success  have  deserved  and  obtained  the 
title  of  catholics,  gloried  in  the  simplicity  and  steadi- 
ness of  their  own  creed,  and  insulted  the  repeated 
variations  of  their  adversaries,  who  were  destitute  of 
any  certain  rule  of  faith.  The  sincerity  or  the  cunning 
of  the  Arian  chiefs;  the  fear  of  the  laws  or  of  the  peo- 
ple, their  reverence  for  Christ,  their  hatred  of  Athana- 
sius,  all  the  causes,  human  and  divine,  that  influence 
and  disturb  the  councils  of  a  theological  faction,  in- 
troduced among  the  sectaries  a  spirit  of  discord  and 
inconstancy,  which,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  erect- 
ed eighteen  different  models  of  religion/  and  avenged 
the  violated  dignity  of  the  church.  The  zealous  Hil- 
ary,5 who,  from  the  peculiar  hardships  of  his  situation, 
was  inclined  to  extenuate  rather  than  to  aggravate  the 
errors  of  the  oriental  clergy,  declares,  that  in  the  wide 
extent  of  the  ten  provinces  of  Asia,  to  which  he  had 
been  banished,  there  could  be  found  very  few  prelates 
who  had  preserved  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God.' 
The  oppression  which  he  had  felt,  the  disorders  of 
which  he  was  the  spectator  and  the  victim,  appeased, 
during  a  short  interval,  the  angry  passions  of  his  soul ; 
and  in  the  following  passage,  of  which  I  shall  tran- 
scribe a  few  lines,  the  bishop  of  Poitiers  unwarily  de- 
viates into  the  style  of  a  christian  philosopher.  "  It 
is  a  thing,"  says  Hilary,  "  equally  deplorable  and 
dangerous,  that  there  are  as  many  creeds  as  opinions 
among  men,  as  many  doctrines  as  inclinations,  and  as 
many  sources  of  blasphemy  as  there  are  faults  among 
us ;  because  we  make  creeds  arbitrarily,  and  explain 
them  as  arbitrarily.  The  Homoousion  is  rejected,  and 
received,  and  explained  away  by  successive  synods. 
The  partial  or  total  resemblance  of  the  Father  and  of 
the  Son,  is  a  subject  of  dispute  for  these  unhappy 
times.  Every  year,  nay  every  moon,  we  make  new 
creeds  to  describe  invisible  mysteries.  We  repent  of 
what  we  have  done,  we  defend  those  who  repent,  we 
anathematize  those  whom  we  defended.  We  condemn 
either  the  doctrine  of  others  in  ourselves,  or  our  own 
in  that  of  others  ;  and  reciprocally  tearing  one  another 
to  pieces,  we  have  been  the  cause  of  each  other's 
ruin." u 

.  .  It  will  not  be  expected,  it  would  not 

Arian  sects.  .         ,  .        ,r  ' 

perhaps  be  endured,  that  I  should  swell 
this  theological  digression,  by  a  minute  examination  , 
of  the  eighteen  creeds,  the  authors  of  which,  for  the  J 
most  part,  disclaimed  the  odious  name  of  their  parent 
Arius.    It  is  amusing  enough  to  delineate  the  form,  f 
and  to  trace  the  vegetation,  of  a- singular  plant;  but 
the  tedious  detail  of  leaves  without  flowers,  and  of 
branches  without  fruit,  would  soon  exhaust  the  pa-  ; 
tience,  and  disappoint  the  curiosity,  of  a  laborious  stu-  j 
dent.    One  question  which  gradually  arose  from  the 
Arian  controversy,  may  however  be  noticed,  as  it  serv- 
ed  to  produce  and  discriminate  the  three  sects,  who , 
were  united  only  by  their  common  aversion  to  the  Ho- 
moousion of  the  Nicene  synod.    1.  If  they  were  ask- 


r  Athanasius,  in  his  epistle  concerning  the  Synods  orSeleucia  and 
Rimini,  (torn.  i.  v.  886— 905.)  lias  civen  an  ample  list  of  Arian  creeds, 
which  lias  been  enlarged  and  improved  by  the  labours  of  the  inde- 
fatigable Tillcniont.  (Mem.  Ecclcs.  torn.  vi.  p.  477.) 

j  Erasmus,  with  admirable  sense  and  freedom,  has  delineated  the 
just  character  of  Hilary.  To  revise  his  text,  to  compose  the  annals 
of  his  life,  and  to  justify  his  sentiments  and  conduct,  is  the  province 
of  the  Benedictine  editors. 

t  Absque cpiscopo  Eleusio  et  paucis  cum  eo.  ex  majorc parte  Asianre  ! 
decern  provincial,  inter  quas  consisto,  vere  Deum  nesciunt.  Atquc 
utinam  penitus  nescirent !  cum  prochviore  enim  venia  ignnrarent 
qunm  ohtrectarent.  Hilar,  de  Synodis,  sive  de  Fide  Orientaliuin,  c. 
G3.  p.  1186.  edict.  Benedict.  In  the  celebrated  parallel  between  athc-  ' 
ism  and  superstition,  the  bishop  of  Poitiers  would  have  been  surpris- 
ed in  the  philosophic  society  of  Bayle  and  Plutarch. 

u  Hilarius  ad  Constantium,  I.  ii.  c.  4,  5,  p  1227.  1228.  This  re- 
markable passnee  deserved  the  attention  of  Mr.  Locke,  who  has 
transcribed  it  (vol.  iii.  p.  170.)  into  the  model  of  his  new  common- 
place  book.  I 


ed,  whether  the  Son  was  like  unto  the  Father;  the 
question  was  resolutely  answered  in  the  negative,  by 
the  heretics  who  adhered  to  the  principles  of  Arius,  or 
indeed  to  those  of  philosophy;  which  seem  to  estab- 
lish an  infinite  difference  between  the  Creator  and  the 
most  excellent  of  his  creatures.  This  obvious  conse- 
quence was  maintained  by  -.-Etius,1  on  whom  the  zeal 
of  his  adversaries  bestowed  the  surname  of  the  Athe- 
ist. His  restless  and  aspiring  spirit  urged  him  to  try 
almost  every  profession  of  human  life.  He  was  suc- 
cessively a  slave,  or  at  least  a  husbandman,  a  travel- 
ling tinker,  a  goldsmith,  a  physician,  a  schoolmaster, 
a  theologian,  and  at  last  the  apostle  of  a  new  church, 
which  was  propagated  by  the  abilities  of  his  disciple 
Eunomius.?  Armed  with  texts  of  scripture,  and  with 
captious  syllogisms  from  the  logic  of  Aristotle,  the 
subtle  jEtius  had  acquired  the  fame  of  an  invincible 
disputant,  whom  it  was  impossible  either  to  silence  or 
to  convince.  Such  talents  engaged  the  friendship  of 
the  Arian  bishops,  till  they  were  forced  to  renounce, 
and  even  to  persecute,  a  dangerous  ally,  who,  by  the 
accuracy  of  his  reasoning,  had  prejudiced  their  cause 
in  the  popular  opinion,  and  offended  the  piety  of  their 
most  devoted  followers.  2.  The  omnipotence  of  the 
Creator  suggested  a  specious  and  respectful  solution 
of  the  likeness  of  the  Father  and  the  Son  ;  and  faith 
might  humbly  receive  what  reason  could  not  presume 
to  deny,  that  the  supreme  God  might  communicate  his 
infinite  perfections,  and  create  a  being  similar  only  to 
himself.1  These  Arians  were  powerfully  supported 
by  the  weight  and  abilities  of  their  leaders,  who  had 
succeeded  to  the  management  of  the  Eusebian  interest, 
and  who  occupied  the  principal  thrones  of  the  east. 
They  detested,  perhaps  with  some  affectation,  the  im- 
piety of  ^Etius ;  they  professed  to  believe,  either  with- 
out reserve,  or  according  to  the  scriptures,  that  the 
Son  was  different  from  all  other  creatures,  and  similar 
only  to  the  Father.  But  they  denied,  that  he  was 
either  of  the  same,  or  of  a  similar,  substance  ;  some- 
times boldly  justifying  their  dissent,  and  sometimes 
objecting  to  the  use  of  the  word  substance,  which 
seems  to  imply  an  adequate,  or  at  least  a  distinct,  no- 
tion of  the  nature  of  the  Deity.  3.  The  sect  which 
asserted  the  doctrine  of  a  similar  substance,  was  the 
most  numerous,  at  least  in  the  provinces  of  Asia ;  and 
when  the  leaders  of  both  parties  were  assembled  in  the 
council  of  Seleucia,1  their  opinion  would  have  prevail- 
ed by  a  majority  of  one  hundred  and  five,  to  forty-three 
bishops.  The  Greek  word,  which  was  chosen  to  ex- 
press this  mysterious  resemblance,  bears  so  close  an 
affinity  to  the  orthodox  symbol,  that  the  profane  of 
every  age  have  derided  the  furious  contests  which  the 
difference  of  a  single  diphthong  excited  between  the 
Homoousians  and  the  Homoiousians.  As  it  frequent- 
ly happens,  that  the  sounds  and  characters  which  ap- 
proach the  nearest  to  each  other  accidentally  represent 
the  most  opposite  ideas,  the  observation  would  be  it- 
self ridiculous,  if  it  were  possible  to  mark  any  real  and 
sensible  distinction  between  the  doctrine  of  the  Semi- 
Arians,  as  they  were  improperly  styled,  and  that  of  the 
catholics  themselves.  The  bishop  of  Poitiers,  who  in 
his  Phrygian  exile  very  wisely  aimed  at  a  coalition  of 

x  In  Philostorgius  0.  iii.  c.  15.)  the  character  and  adventures  of 
iEtius  appear  singular  enough,  though  they  are  carefully  softened 
bv  the  hand  of  a  friend.  Tile  editor  Godefroy,  (p.  153.)  who  was 
more  attached  to  his  principles  than  to  his  author,  has  collected  the 
odious  circumstances  which  his  various  adversaries  have  preserved 
or  invented. 

y  According  to  the  judgment  of  a  man  who  respected  both  those 
sectaries,  .rEtius  had  been  endowed  with  a  stronger  understanding, 
and  Eunomius  had  acquired  more  art  and  learning.  (Philostorgius. 
I.  viii.  c.  18.)  The  confession  and  apology  of  Eunomius  (Fabricius, 
Bibliot.  Graic.  torn.  viii.  p.  258—305.)  is  one  of  the  few  heretical 
pieces  which  have  escaped. 

t  Yet,  according  to  the  opinion  of  Estius  and  Bull,  (p.  297.)  there 
is  one  power,  that  of  creation,  which  God  cannot  communicate  to  a 
creature.  Estius.  who  so  accurately  defined  the  limils  of  omnipo- 
tence, was  a  Dutchman  by  birth,  and  by  trade  a  scholastic  divine. 
Dupin.  Bibliot.  Eccles.  torn.  xvii.  p.  45. 

a  Sabinus  (ap.  Socrat.  I.  ii.  c.  39.)  had  copied  the  acts  ;  Athanasius 
and  Hilary  have  explained  the  divisions  of  this  Arian  synod:  the 
other  circumstances  which  arc  relative  to  it  are  carefully  collected 
by  Baronius  and  Ttllcmont. 
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parties,  endeavours  to  prove  that,  by  a  pious  and  faith- 
ful interpretation,11  the  Humoiuusion  may  be  reduced  to 
a  consubstantial  sense.  Yet  he  confesses  that  the 
word  has  a  dark  and  suspicious  aspect;  and,  as  if 
darkness  were  congenial  to  theological  disputes,  the 
Senri-Arians,  who  advanced  to  the  doors  of  the  church, 
assailed  them  with  the  most  unrelenting  fury. 
Faith  of  the  west-  The  provinces  of  Egypt  and  Asia, 
em  or  Latin  which  cultivated  the  language  and 
manners  of  the  Greeks,  had  deeply  im- 
bibed the  venom  of  the  Arian  controversy.  The  fa- 
miliar study  of  the  Platonic  system,  a  vain  and  argu- 
mentative disposition,  copious  and  flexible  idiom,  sup- 
plied the  clergy  and  people  of  the  east  with  an  inex- 
haustible flow  of  words  and  distinctions  ;  and,  in  the 
inidst  of  their  fierce  contentions,  they  easily  forgot  the 
doubt  which  is  recommended  by  philosophy,  and  the 
submission  which  is  enjoined  by  religion.  The  in- 
habitants of  the  west  were  of  a  less  inquisitive  spirit; 
their  passions  were  not  so  forcibly  moved  by  invisible 
objects,  their  minds  were  less  frequently  exercised  by 
the  habits  of  dispute  ;  and  such  was  the  happy  igno- 
rance of  the  Gallican  church,  that  Hilary  himself, 
above  thirty  years  after  the  first  general  council,  was 
still  a  stranger  to  the  Nicene  creed.0  The  Latins  had 
received  the  rays  of  divine  knowledge  through  the 
dark  and  doubtful  medium  of  a  translation.  The  pov- 
erty and  stubbornness  of  their  native  tongue  was  not 
always  capable  of  affording  just  equivalents  for  the 
Greek  terms,  for  the  technical  words  of  the  Platonic 
philosophy,d  which  had  been  consecrated,  by  the  gos- 
pel or  by  the  church,  to  express  the  mysteries  of  the 
christian  faith ;  and  a  verbal  defect  might  introduce 
into  the  Latin  theology  a  long  train  of  error  or  per- 
plexity.6 But  as  the  western  provincials  had  the  good 
fortune  of  deriving  their  religion  from  an  orthodox 
source,  they  preserved  with  steadiness  the  doctrine 
which  they  had  accepted  with  docility ;  and  when  the 
Arian  pestilence  approached  their  frontiers,  they  were 
supplied  with  the  seasonable  preservative  of  the  Ho- 
moousion,  by  the  paternal  care  of  the  Roman  pontiff. 
Council  of  Rimini,  Their  sentiments  and  their  temper  were 
A  D.  360.  displayed  in  the  memorable  synod 
of  Rimini,  which  surpassed  in  numbers  the  council  of 
Nice,  since  it  was  composed  of  above  four  hundred 
bishops  of  Italy,  Africa,  Spain,  Gaul,  Britain,  and  II- 
lyricum.  From  the  first  debates  it  appeared,  that  only 
fourscore  prelates  adhered  to  the  party,  though  they 
affected  to  anathematize  the  name  and  memory  of 
Arius.  But  this  inferiority  was  compensated  by  the 
advantages  of  skill,  of  experience,  and  of  discipline ; 
and  the  minority  was  conducted  by  Valens  and  Ursa- 
cius,  two  bishops  of  Illyricum,  who  had  spent  their 
lives  in  the  intrigues  of  courts  and  councils,  and  who 
had  been  trained,  under  the  Eusebian  banner,  in  the 
religious  wars  of  the  east.  By  their  arguments  and 
negociations,  they  embarrassed,  they  confounded,  they 
at  last  deceived,  the  honest  simplicity  of  the  Latin 
bishops  ;  who  suffered  the  palladium  of  the  faith  to  be 
extorted  from  their  hands  by  fraud  and  importunity, 
rather  than  by  open  violence.  The  council  of  Rimini 
was  not  allowed  to  separate,  till  the  members  had  im- 
prudently subscribed  a  captious  creed,  in  which  some 


b  Fideli  et  pia  intelligentia  .  .  .  De  Synod,  c.  77.  p.  1193.  In  his 
short  apologetical  notes  (first  published  hy  the  Benedictines  from  a 
MS.  of  Chartres)  lie  observes,  that  he  used  this  cautious  expression, 
qui  intelligcrem  et  iinpiam,  p.  1206.  See  p.  1 146.  Philostorgius,  who 
saw  those  objects  through  a  different  medium,  is  inclined  to  forget 
the  difference  of  the  important  diphthong.  See  in  particular  viii.  17. 
ami  Godefroy,  p.  352. 

c  Teslor  Deum  casli  atque  terra?  mecuin  neutrum  audissem,  sem- 
per tnmcn  utruinque  sensisse  ....  Regeneratus  pridem  et  in  epis- 
copatu  aliquantisper  manens  fidem  Nicenam  nunquam  nisi  exsula- 
turus  audivi.  Hilar,  de  Synodis,  c.  xri.  p.  1205.  The  Benedictines 
are  persuaded  that  he  governed  the  diocese  of  Poitiers  several  years 
before  his  exile. 

d  Seneca  (Epist.  Iviii.)  complains  that  even  the  to  i»  of  the  Platon- 
i9ts,  (the  ens  of  the  holder  schoolmen)  could  not  be  expressed  by  a 
Latin  noun. 

e  The  preference  which  the  fourth  council  of  the  Lateran  at 
length  gave  to  a  numerical  rather  than  a  generical  unity,  (see  Petav. 
torn.  ii.  1.  iv.  c.  13.  p.  424.)  was  favoured  hy  the  Latin  language: 
Tpi«,-  seems  to  excite  the  idea  of  substance,  trinitas  of  qualities. 
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expressions,  susceptible  of  an  heretical  sense,  were 
inserted  in  the  room  of  the  Ilomoousion.  It  was  on 
this  occasion,  that,  according  to  .lerom,  the  world  was 
surprised  to  find  itself  Arian/  But  the  bishops  of  the 
Latin  provinces  had  no  sooner  reached  their  respective 
dioceses,  than  they  discovered  their  mistake,  and  re- 
pented of  their  weakness.  The  ignominious  capitula- 
tion was  rejected  witlt  disdain  and  abhorrence ;  and 
the  Homoousian  standard,  which  had  been  shaken  but 
not  overthrown,  was  more  firmly  replanted  in  all  the 
churches  of  the  west.s 

Such  was  the  rise  and  progress,  and  Conduct  of  thc^m- 
such  were  the  natural  revolutions,  of  perors  in  the  Arian 
those  theological  disputes,  which  dis-  contreversy. 
turbed  the  peace  of  Christianity  under  the  reigns  of 
Constantine  and  of  his  sons.  But  as  those  princes 
presumed  to  extend  their  despotism  over  the  faith,  as 
well  as  over  the  lives  and  fortunes,  of  their  subjects ; 
the  weight  of  their  suffrage  sometimes  inclined  the 
ecclesiastical  balance  :  and  the  prerogatives  of  the 
King  of  heaven  were  settled,  or  changed,  or  modified, 
in  the  cabinet  of  an  earthly  monarch. 

The  unhappy  spirit  of  discord  which  T  ,._  P 
pervaded  the  provinces  of  the  east,  in-  Constantine,  A.  D. 
terrupted  the  triumph  of  Constantine; 
but  the  emperor  continued  for  some  time  to  view,  with 
cool  and  careless  indifference,  the  object  of  the  dis- 
pute. As  he  was  yet  ignorant  of  the  difficulty  of  ap- 
peasing the  quarrels  of  theologians,  he  addressed  to 
the  contending  parties,  to  Alexander  and  to  Arius,  a 
moderating  epistle  ;h  which  may  be  ascribed,  with  far 
greater  reason,  to  the  untutored  sense  of  a  soldier  and 
statesman,  than  to  the  dictates  of  any  of  his  episcopal 
counsellors.  He  attributes  the  origin  of  the  whole 
controversy  to  a  trifling  and  subtle  question,  concern- 
ing an  incomprehensible  point  of  the  law,  which  was 
foolishly  asked  by  the  bishop,  and  imprudently  re- 
solved by  the  presbyter.  He  laments  that  the  chris- 
tian people,  who  had  the  same  God,  the  same  reli- 
gion, and  the  same  worship,  should  be  divided  by 
such  inconsiderable  distinctions ;  and  he  seriously  re- 
commends to  the  clergy  of  Alexandria  the  example  of 
the  Greek  philosophers  ;  who  could  maintain  their  ar- 
guments without  losing  their  temper,  and  assert  their 
freedom  without  violating  their  friendship.  The  in- 
difference and  contempt  of  the  sovereign  would  have 
been,  perhaps,  the  most  effectual  method  of  silencing 
the  dispute,  if  the  popular  current  had  been  less  rapid 
and  impetuous,  and  if  Constantine  himself,  in  the 
midst  of  faction  and  fanaticism,  could  have  preserved 
the  calm  possession  of  his  own  mind.  But  his  eccle- 
siastical ministers  soon  contrived  to  seduce  the  impar- 
tiality of  the  magistrate,  and  to  awaken  the  zeal  of  the 
proselyte.    He  was  provoked  by  the  A  D  ^ 

insults  which  had  been  offered  to  his 
statues ;  he  was  alarmed  by  the  real,  as  well  as  the 
imaginary,  magnitude  of  the  spreading  mischief ;  and 
he  extinguished  the  hope  of  peace  and  toleration,  from 
the  moment  that  he  assembled  three  hundred  bishops 
within  the  walls  of  the  same  palace.  The  presence 
of  the  monarch  swelled  the  importance  of  the  debate; 
his  attention  multiplied  the  arguments  ;  and  he  ex- 
posed his  person  with  a  patient  intrepidity,  which  an- 
imated the  valour  of  the  combatants.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  applause  which  has  been  bestowed  on  the  elo- 
quence and  sagacity  of  Constantine,'  a  Roman  general, 
whose  religion  might  be  still  a  subject  of  doubt,  and 
whose  mind  had  not  been  enlightened  either  by  study 


f  Ingemuit  totus  orbis,  et  Arianum  se  esse  iniratus  est.  Hieronym 
adv.  Lucifer,  torn.  i.  p.  145. 

%  The  story  of  the  council  of  Rimini  is  very  elegantly  told  by 
Sulpicius  Severus,  (Hist.  Sacra,  I.  ii.  p.  419—430.  edit.  Ltigd.  Bat. 
1647.)  and  by  Jerom,  in  his  dialogue  against  the  LuciferianB.  The 
design  of  the  latter  is  to  apologize  for  the  conduct  of  the  Latin  bish- 
ops, who  were  deceived,  and  who  repented. 

h  Eusebius,  in  Vit.  Constant.  1.  ii.  c.  64—72.  The  principles  of 
toleration  and  religious  indifference,  contained  in  this  epistle,  have 
given  great  offence  to  Baronius,  Tillemont,  &c.  who  suppose  that  the 
emperor  had  some  evil  counsellor,  either  Satan  or  Eusebius,  at  his 
elbow.    See  Jortin's  Remarks,  torn.  ii.  p.  183. 

i  Eusebius  in  Vit.  Constantin.  I.  iii.  c.  13. 
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or  by  inspiration,  was  indifferently  qualified  to  dis- 
cuss, in  the  Greek  language,  a  metaphysical  question, 
or  an  article  of  faith.  But  the  credit  of  his  favourite 
Osius,  who  appears  to  have  presided  in  the  council  of 
Nice,  might  dispose  the  emperor  in  favour  of  the  or- 
thodox party  ;  and  a  well-timed  insinuation,  that  the 
same  Eusehius  of  Nicomedia,  who  now  protected  the 
heretic,  had  lately  assisted  the  tyrant,k  might  exaspe- 
rate him  against  their  adversaries.  The  Nicene  creed 
was  ratified  by  Constantine ;  and  his  firm  declaration, 
that  those  who  resisted  the  divine  judgment  of  the 
synod,  must  prepare  themselves  for  an  immediate  ex- 
ile, annihilated  the  murmurs  of  a  feeble  opposition  ; 
which,  from  seventeen,  was  almost  instantly  reduced 
to  two,  protestant  bishops.  Eusebius  of  Csesarea 
yielded  a  reluctant  and  ambiguous  consent  to  the  Ho- 
moousion  ;'  and  the  wavering  conduct  of  the  Nicome- 
dian  Eusebius  served  only  to  delay,  about  three 
He  persecutes  the  months,  his  disgrace  and  exile.™1  The 
Arians.  impious  Arius  was  banished  into  one 
of  the  remote  provinces  of  Illyricum  ;  his  person  and 
disciples  were  branded,  by  law,  with  the  odious  name 
of  Porphyrians  ;  his  writings  were  condemned  to  the 
flames,  and  a  capital  punishment  was  denounced 
against  those  in  whose  possession  they  should  be 
found.  The  emperor  had  now  imbibed  the  spirit  of 
controversy,  and  the  angry  sarcastic  style  of  his  edicts 
was  designed  to  inspire  his  subjects  with  the  hatred 
which  he  had  conceived  against  the  enemies  of  Christ." 

and  the  oniio-  ^ut'  as  ^  tne  C011'Juct  0I"  tne  emperor 
dox  party,     had  been  guided  by  passion  instead  of 

A.  D.  323—337.  principle,  three  years  from  the  council  of 
Nice  were  scarcely  elapsed,  before  he  discovered  some 
symptoms  of  mercy,  and  even  of  indulgence,  towards 
the  proscribed  sect,  which  was  secretly  protected  by 
his  favourite  sister.  The  exiles  were  recalled ;  and 
Eusebius,  who  gradually  resumed  his  influence  over 
the  mind  of  Constantine,  was  restored  to  the  episcopal 
throne,  from  which  he  had  been  ignominiously  de- 
graded. Arius  himself  was  treated  by  the  whole  court 
with  the  respect  which  would  have  been  due  to  an  in- 
nocent and  oppressed  man.  His  faith  was  approved 
by  the  synod  of  Jerusalem ;  and  the  emperor  seemed 
impatient  to  repair  his  injustice,  by  issuing  an  abso- 
lute command,  that  he  should  be  solemnly  admitted 
to  the  communion  in  the  cathedral  of  Constantinople. 
On  the  same  day,  which  had  been  fixed  for  the  triumph 
of  Arius,  he  expired  ; — and  the  strange  and  horrid  cir- 
cumstances of  his  death  might  excite  a  suspicion, 
that  the  orthodox  saints  had  contributed,  more  effica- 
ciously than  by  their  prayers,  to  deliver  the  church 
from  the  most  formidable  of  her  enemies."  The  three 
principal  leaders  of  the  catholics,  Athanasius  of  Alex- 
andria, Eustathius  of  Antioch,  and  Paul  of  Constanti- 
nople, were  deposed  on  various  accusations,  by  the 
sentence  of  numerous  councils ;  and  were  afterwards 
banished  into  distant  provinces  by  the  first  of  the  chris- 
tian emperors,  who,  in  the  last  moments  of  his  life, 
received  the  rites  of  baptism  from  the  Arian  bishop 
of  Nicomedia.   The  ecclesiastical  government  of  Con- 


k  Thcodoret  has  preserved  (I. i.e.  20.)  an  epistle  from  Constantine 
to  the  people  of  Nicomedia.  in  which  the  monarch  declares  himself 
the  public  accuser  of  one  of  his  subjects;  he  styles  Eusebius,  i  irn 
Tue*n>i*>i5  (i^orjiTO!  c-u/i^uiTTii;  ;  and  he  complains  of  his  hostile  be- 
haviour during  the  civil  war. 

1  See  in  Socrates,  (I.  i.  c.  8.)  or  rather  in  Theodoret,  (I.  i.  c.  12.)  an 
original  letter  of  Eusehius  of  Caesarea,  in  which  lie  attempts  to  jus- 
tify his  subscribing  the  Homoousion.  The  character  of  Eusebius 
lias  always  been  a  problem ;  hut  those  who  have  read  the  second 
critical  epistle  of  Le  Clerc,  (Ars  Critica,  lorn.  iii.  p.  30 — 09.)  must 
entertain  a  very  unfavourable  opinion  of  the  orthodoxy  and  sinceri- 
ty of  the  bishop  of  Casarea. 

m  Athanasius,  torn.  i.  727.  Philostorgius,  1.  i.  c.  10.  and  Godefroy's 
Commentary,  p.  41. 

n  Socrates.  1.  i.  c.  9.  In  his  circular  letters,  which  were  addressed 
to  the  several  cities,  Constantine  employed  against  the  heretics  the 
arms  of  ridicule  and  comic  raillery. 

o  We  derive  the  original  story  from  Athanasius,  (torn.  i.  p.  670.) 
who  expresses  some  reluctance  to  stigmatize  the  memory  of  the  dead. 
He  might  exaggerate  ;  but  the  perpetual  commerce  of  Alexandria  and 
Constantinople  would  have  rendered  it  dangerous  to  invent.  Those 
who  press  the  literal  narrative  of  the  death  of  Arius,  (his  bowels  sud- 
denly burst  out  in  a  privy,)  must  make  their  option  between  poison 
and  Miracle. 


stantine  cannot  be  justified  from  the  reproach  of  levity 
and  weakness.  But  the  credulous  monarch,  unskilled 
in  the  stratagems  of  theological  warfare,  might  be  de- 
ceived by  the  modest  and  specious  professions  of  the 
heretics,  whose  sentiments  he  never  perfectly'  under- 
stood ;  and  while  he  protected  Arius,  and  persecuted 
Athanasius,  he  still  considered  the  council  of  Nice  as 
the  bulwark  of  the  christian  faith,  and  the  peculiar 
glory  of  his  own  reign. p 

The  sons  of  Constantine  must  have  Constantius 
been  admitted  from  their  childhood  into  favours  the 
the  rank  of  catechumens,  but  they  imitat-  AArj'.  337—301. 
ed,  in  the  delay  of  their  baptism,  the  ex- 
ample of  their  father.  Like  him,  they  presumed  to 
pronounce  their  judgment  on  mysteries  into  which 
they  had  never  been  regularly  initiated  :  1  and  the  fate 
of  the  Trinitarian  controversy  depended,  in  a  great 
measure,  on  the  sentiments  of  Constantius ;  who  in- 
herited the  provinces  of  the  east,  and  acquired  the 
possession  of  the  whole  empire.  The  Arian  presby- 
ter or  bishop,  who  had  secreted  for  his  use  the  testa- 
ment of  the  deceased  emperor,  improved  the  fortunate 
occasion  which  had  introduced  him  to  the  familiarity  of 
a  prince,  whose  public  counsels  were  always  swayed 
by  his  domestic  favourites.  The  eunuchs  and  slaves 
diffused  the  spiritual  poison  through  the  palace,  and 
the  dangerous  infection  was  communicated  by  the  fe- 
male attendants  to  the  guards,  and  by  the  empress  to 
her  unsuspicious  husband/  The  partiality  which  Con- 
stantius always  expressed  towards  the  Eusebian  fac- 
tion, was  insensibly  fortified  by  the  dexterous  manage- 
ment of  their  leaders  ;  and  his  victory  over  the  tyrant 
Magnentius  increased  his  inclination,  as  well  as  abili- 
ty, to  employ  the  arms  of  power  in  the  cause  of 
Arianism.  While  the  two  armies  were  engaged  in 
the  plains  of  Mursa,  and  the  fate  of  the  two  rivals  de- 
pended on  the  chance  of  war,  the  son  of  Constantine 
passed  the  anxious  moments  in  a  church  of  the  mar- 
tyrs, under  the  walls  of  the  city.  His  spiritual  com- 
forter, Valens,  the  Arian  bishop  of  the  diocese,  em- 
ployed the  most  artful  precautions  to  obtain  such  early 
intelligence  as  mijiht  secure  either  his  favour  or  his 
escape.  A  secret  chain  of  swift  and  trusty  messen- 
gers informed  him  of  the  vicissitudes  of  the  battle;  and 
while  the  courtiers  stood  trembling  round  their  affright- 
ed master,  Valens  assured  him  that  the  Gallic  legions 
gave  way ;  and  insinuated,  with  some  presence  of 
mind,  that  the  glorious  event  had  been  revealed  to  him 
by  an  angel.  The  grateful  emperor  ascribed  his  suc- 
cess to  the  merits  and  intercession  of  the  bishop  of 
Mursa,  whose  faith  had  deserved  the  public  and  mira- 
culous approbation  of  heaven.8  The  Arians,  who  con- 
sidered as  their  own  the  victory  of  Constantius,  pre- 
ferred his  glory  to  that  of  his  father.'  Cyril,  bishop 
of  Jerusalem,  immediately  composed  the  description 
of  a  celestial  cross,  encircled  with  a  splendid  rainbow, 
which,  during  the  festival  of  Pentecost,  about  the  third 
hour  of  the  day,  had  appeared  over  the  mount  of 
Olives,  to  the  edification  of  the  devout  pilgrims,  and 

P  The  change  in  the  sentiments,  or  at  least  in  the  conduct,  of  Con- 
stantine, may  be  traced  in  Eusehius,  (in  Vit.  Constant.  1.  iii.  c.  23. 1. 
iv.  c.  41.)  Socrates,  (I.  i.  c.  23—39.)  Sozotnen,  (1.  ii.  c  16—31.)  Theo- 
doret. (I.  i.  c.  14—34.)  and  Philostorgius,  (I.  ii.  c.  1—17.)  But  the  first 
of  these  writers  was  too  near  the  scene  of  action,  arid  the  others 
were  too  remote  from  it.  It  is  singular  enough,  that  the  important 
task  of  continuing  the  history  of  the  church,  should  have  been  left 
for  two  laymen  and  a  heretic. 

q  Quia  etiam  turn  catechumenus  sacramentum  fidei  merito  vide- 
retur  potuisse  nescire.    Sulp.  Sever.  Hist.  Sacra,  I.  ii.  p.  410. 

r  Socrates,  L  ii.  c.  2.  Sozomen,  1.  iii.  c.  18.  Alhauas.  torn.  i.  p. 
813 — 834.  He  observes  that  the  eunuchs  are  the  natural  enemies  of 
the  Son.  Compare  Dr.  Jortiu's  Remarks  011  Ecclesiastical  History, 
vol.  iv.  p.  3.  with  a  certain  genealogy  in  Candide.  (ch.iv.)  which  ends 
with  one  of  the  first  companions  of  Christopher  Columbus. 

s  Sulpicius  Severus,  in  Hist.  Sacra,  I.  ii.  p.  405,  400. 

t  Cyril  (apud  Haron.  A.  D.  333.  No.  20.)  expressly  observes,  that  in 
the  reign  of  Constantine  the  cross  had  bt-en  found  in  the  bowels  of 
the  earth  ;  but  that  it  had  appeared,  in  the  reign  of  Constantius.  in 
the  midst  of  the  heavens.  This  opposition  evidently  proves,  that 
Cyril  was  ignorant  of  the  stupendous  miracle  to  which  tiic  conver- 
sion of  Constantine  is  attributed  ;  and  this  ignorance  is  the  more  sur- 
prising, since  it  was  no  more  than  twelve  years  after  his  death,  that 
Cyril  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  by  the  immediate  sue. 
cessor  of  Eusebius  of  C.xsarea.  See  Tillcmoiit,  Mem.  Ercles  torn 
viii.  p.  715 
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the  people  of  the  holy  city."  The  size  of  the  meteor 
was  gradually  magnified  ;  and  the  Arian  historian  has 
ventured  to  affirm,  that  it  was  conspicuous  to  the  two 
armies  in  the  plains  of  Pannonia  ;  and  that  the  tyrant, 
who  is  purposely  represented  as  an  idolater,  fled  he- 
fore  the  auspicious  sign  of  orthodox  Christianity.* 
.  .         .,       The  sentiments  of  a  judicious  stran- 

Anan  councils.  ,      ,       .  n  J         -,  , 

ger,  who  has  impartially  considered  the 
progress  of  civil  or  ecclesiastical  discord,  are  always 
entitled  to  our  notice,  and  a  short  passage  of  Ammia- 
nus,  who  served  in  the  armies,  and  studied  the  charac- 
ter, of  Constantius,  is  perhaps  of  more  value  than 
many  pages  of  theological  invectives.  "The  christian 
religion,  which,  in  itself,"  says  that  moderate  historian, 
"  is  plain  and  simple,  he  confounded  by  the  dotage  of 
superstition.  Instead  of  reconciling  the  parties  by  the 
weight  of  his  authority,  he  cherished  and  propagated, 
by  verbal  disputes,  the  differences  which  his  vain  cu- 
riosity had  excited.  The  highways  were  covered  with 
troops  of  bishops  galloping  from  every  side  to  the  as- 
semblies, which  they  call  synods;  and  while  they 
laboured  to  reduce  the  whole  sect  to  their  own  par- 
ticular opinions,  the  public  establishment  of  the  posts 
was  almost  ruined  by  their  hasty  and  repeated  jour- 
neys."5' Our  more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  ec- 
clesiastical transactions  of  the  reign  of  Constantius, 
would  furnish  an  ample  commentary  on  this  remark- 
able passage;  which  justifies  the  rational  apprehen- 
sions of  Athanasius.  that  the  restless  activity  of  the 
clergy,  who  wandered  round  the  empire  in  search  of 
the  true  faith,  would  excite  the  contempt  and  laughter 
of  the  unbelieving  world.2  As  soon  as  the  emperor 
was  relieved  from  the  terrors  of  the  civil  war,  he  de- 
voted the  leisure  of  his  winter  quarters  at  Aries,  Milan, 
Sirmium,  and  Constantinople,  to  the  amusements  or 
toils  of  controversy :  the  sword  of  the  magistrate,  and 
even  of  the  tyrant,  was  unsheathed,  to  enforce  the  rea- 
sons of  the  theologian  ;  and  as  he  opposed  the  ortho- 
dox faith  of  Nice,  it  is  readily  confessed  that  his  inca- 
pacity and  ignorance  were  equal  to  his  presumption." 
The  eunuchs,  the  women,  and  the  bishops,  who  gov- 
erned the  vain  and  feeble  mind  of  the  emperor,  had 
inspired  him  with  an  insuperable  dislike  to  the  Homo- 
ousion  ;  but  his  timid  conscience  was  alarmed  by  the 
impiety  of  yEtius.  The  guilt  of  that  atheist  was  ag- 
gravated by  the  suspicious  favour  of  the  unfortunate 
Gallus ;  and  even  the  deaths  of  the  imperial  ministers, 
who  had  been  massacred  at  Antioch,  were  imputed 
to  the  suggestions  of  that  dangerous  sophist.  The 
mind  of  Constantius,  which  could  neither  be  moderated 
by  reason,  nor  fixed  by  faith,  was  blindly  impelled  to 
either  side  of  the  dark  and  empty  abyss,  by  his  horror 
of  the  opposite  extreme  ;  he  alternately  embraced  and 
condemned  the  sentiments,  he  successively  banished 
and  recalled  the  leaders,  of  the  Arian  and  Semi-Arian 
factions.b  During  the  season  of  public  business  or 
festivity,  he  employed  whole  days,  and  even  nights,  in 
selecting  the  words,  and  weighing  the  syllables,  which 
composed  his  fluctuating  creeds.  The  subject  of  his 
meditations  still  pursued  and  occupied  his  slumbers ; 


u  It  is  not  easy  to  determine  how  far  the  ingenuity  of  Cvril  might 
he  assisted  by  some  natural  appearances  of  a  solar  halo. 

x  Philostorgius,  I.  ili.  c.  26.  He  is  followed  by  the  author  of  the 
Alexandrian  Chronicle,  by  Cedrenus,  and  by  Niccphorus.  (See 
Gothofred,  Dissert,  p.  188.)  They  could  not  refuse  a  miracle,  even 
from  the  hand  of  an  enemy. 

y  So  curious  a  passage  well  deserves  to  be  transcribed.  Christia- 
nam  religionem  absolutam  et  simplicem,  anili  superstitione  confun- 
dens  ;  in  qua  scrutanda  perplexius,  quam  componenda  gravius  exci- 
taret  discidia  plurima;  qua>  progressa  fusius  aluit  concertatione  ver- 
borum,  ut  catervis  antistitum  junientis  publicis  ultro  citroque  discur- 
rentibus,  per  synodos  (quas  appellant)  dum  ritum  omneni  ad  suuirf 
trahere  conantur,  (Vnlesius  roads  covatur,)  rei  vehicularia;  conside- 
ret,  nervos.    Atnmianus,  xxi.  16. 

z  Athanas.  torn.  i.  p.  870. 

a  Sorrales,  I.  ii.  c.  35—47.  Sozomen,  I.  iv.  c.  12 — "0.  Theodoret, 
K  ii.  c.  18— "2.  Pliilostorg,  I.  iv.  c.  4—12. 1.  5.  c.  1—4. 1.  iv.  c.  1 — 5. 

b  Sozomen,  ].  iv.  c.  23.  Athanas.  torn.  i.  p.  831.  Tillemont  (Mem. 
Eccles.  torn.  vii.  p.  947.)  has  collected  several  instances  of  the  haugh- 
ty fanaticism  of  Constantius  from  the  detached  treatises  of  Lucifer 
of  Cagliari.  The  very  titles  of  these  treatises  inspire  zeal  and  ter- 
ror;"  Moriendum  pro  Dei  Filio."  "  De  Regibus  Apostaticis."  "  De 
non  conveniendo  cum  Hairetico."  »  De  non  parccndo  in  Deum  de- 
linnuentibus." 


the  incoherent  dreams  of  the  emperor  were  received  as 
celestial  visions ;  and  he  accepted  with  complacency 
the  lofty  title  of  bishop  of  bishops,  from  those  eccle- 
siastics who  forgot  the  interest  of  their  order  for  the 
gratification  of  their  passions.  The  design  of  estab- 
lishing an  uniformity  of  doctrine,  whicli  had  engaged 
him  to  convene  so  many  synods  in  Gaul,  Italy,  Illy ri- 
cum,  and  Asia,  was  repeatedly  baffled  by  his  own 
levity,  by  the  divisions  of  the  Arians,  and  by  the  re- 
sistance of  the  catholics  ;  and  he  resolved,  as  the  last 
and  decisive  effort,  imperiously  to  dictate  the  decrees 
of  a  general  council.  The  destructive  earthquake  of 
Nicomedia,  the  difficulty  of  finding  a  convenient  place, 
and  perhaps  some  secret  motives  of  policy,  produced 
an  alteration  in  the  summons.  The  bishops  of  the  east 
were  directed  to  meet  at  Seleucia,  in  Isauria;  while 
those  of  the  west  held  their  deliberations  at  Rimini,  on 
the  coast  of  the  Hadriatic  ;  and  instead  of  two  or  three 
deputies  from  each  province,  the  whole  episcopal  body 
was  ordered  to  march.  The  eastern  council,  after  con- 
suming four  days  in  fierce  and  unavailing  debate,  sepa- 
rated without  any  definite  conclusion.  The  council  of 
the  west  was  protracted  till  the  seventh  month.  Tau 
rus,  the  pra3torian  prasfect,  was  instructed  not  to  dis- 
miss the  prelates  till  they  should  all  be  united  in  the 
same  opinion ;  and  his  efforts  were  supported  by  a 
power  of  banishing  fifteen  of  the  most  refractory,  and 
a  promise  of  the  consulship  if  he  achieved  so  difficult 
an  adventure.  His  prayers  and  threats,  A 
the  authority  of  the  sovereign,  the  so- 
phistry of  Valens  and  Ursacius,  the  distress  of  cold 
and  hunger,  and  the  tedious  melancholy  of  a  hopeless 
exile,  at  length  extorted  the  reluctant  consent  of  the 
bishops  of  Rimini.  The  deputies  of  the  east  and  of 
the  west  attended  the  emperor  in  the  palace  of  Con 
stantinople,  and  he  enjoyed  the  satisfaction  of  imposing 
on  the  world  a  profession  of  faith  which  established 
the  likeness,  without  expressing  the  consubstantiality, 
of  the  Son  of  God.c  But  the  triumph  of  Arianism  had 
been  preceded  by  the  removal  of  the  orthodox  clergy, 
whom  it  was  impossible  either  to  intimidate  or  to  cor- 
rupt; and  the  reign  of  Constantius  was  disgraced  by 
the  unjust  and  ineffectual  persecution  of  the  great 
Athanasius. 

We  have  seldom  an  opportunity  of  character  and  ad<. 
observing,  either  in  active  or  specula-  ventures  of  Atlm- 
tive  life,  what  effect  may  be  produced,  m"'aa- 
or  what  obstacles  may  be  surmounted,  by  the  force  of 
a  single  mind,  when  it  is  inflexibly  applied  to  the  pur- 
suit of  a  single  object.  The  immortal  name  of  Atha- 
nasius11 will  never  be  separated  from  the  catholic  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity,  to  whose  defence  he  consecrated 
every  moment  and  every  faculty  of  his  being.  Edu- 
cated in  the  family  of  Alexander,  he  had  vigorously 
opposed  the  early  progress  of  the  Arian  heresy ;  he 
exercised  the  important  functions  of  secretary  under 
the  aged  prelate ;  and  the  fathers  of  the  Nicene  coun- 
cil beheld,  with  surprise  and  respect,  the  rising  vir- 
tues of  the  young  deacon.  In  a  time  of  public  danger, 
the  dull  claims  of  age  and  of  rank  are  sometimes  su- 
perseded ;  and  within  five  months  after  his  return  from 
Nice,  the  deacon  Athanasius  was  seated  on  the  archi- 
episcopal  throne  of  Egypt.  He  filled  that  eminent 
station  above  forty-six  years,  and  his  D  ^ 
long  administration  was  spent  in  a  per-  ' 
petual  combat  against  the  powers  of  Arianism.  Five 
times  was  Athanasius  expelled  from  his  throne ;  twenty 
years  he  passed  as  an  exile  or  a  fugitive;  and  almost 


c  Sulp.  Sever.  Hist.  Sacra.  I.  ii.  p.  418— 430.  The  Greek  historians 
were  very  ignorant  of  the  ah";:irs  of  the  west. 

d  We  riiay  regret  that  Gregory  Nazianzen  composed  a  panegyric 
instead  of  a  life  of  Athanasius,  but  we  should  enjoy  and  improve  the 
advantage  of  drawing  our  most  authentic  materials  from  the  rich 
fund  of  his  own  epistles  and  apologies,  (torn.  i.  p.  670—951.)  I  shall 
hot  imitate  the  example  of  Socrates,  (i.  ii.  c.  I.)  who  published  the 
first  edition  of  his  history  without  giving  himself"  the  trouble  lo  con- 
sult the  writings  of  Athanasius.  Yet  even  Socrates,  the  more  curi- 
ous Sozomen,  and  the  learned  Theodoret,  connect  the  life  of  Atha- 
nasius with  the  series  of  ecclesiastical  history.  The  diligence  of 
Tillemont,  (torn,  viii.)  and  of  the  Benedictine  editors,  has  collected 
every  fact,  and  examined  every  difficulty. 
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every  province  of  the  Roman  empire  was  successively 
witness  to  his  merit,  and  his  sufferings  in  the  cause 
of  the  Homoousion,  which  he  considered  as  the  sole 
pleasure  and  business,  as  the  duty,  and  as  the  glory, 
of  his  life.  Amidst  the  storms  of  persecution,  the 
archbishop  of  Alexandria  was  patient  of  labour,  jealous 
of  fame,  careless  of  safety ;  and  although  his  mind 
was  tainted  by  the  contagion  of  fanaticism,  Athana- 
sius  displayed  a  superiority  of  character  and  abilities, 
which  would  have  qualified  him,  far  better  than  the 
degenerate  sons  of  Constantine,  for  the  government  of 
a  great  monarchy.  His  learning  was  much  less  pro- 
found and  extensive  than  that  of  Eusebius  of  Caesarea, 
and  his  rude  eloquence  could  not  be  compared  with 
the  polished  oratory  of  Gregory  or  Basil ;  but  when- 
ever the  primate  of  Egypt  was  called  upon  to  justify 
his  sentiments,  or  his  conduct,  his  unpremeditated 
style,  either  of  speaking  or  writing,  was  clear,  forci- 
ble, and  persuasive.  He  has  always  been  revered  in 
the  orthodox  school,  as  one  of  the  most  accurate  mas- 
ters of  the  christian  theology  ;  and  he  was  supposed  to 
possess  two  profane  sciences,  less  adapted  to  the  epis- 
copal character,  the  knowledge  of  jurisprudence,'  and 
that  of  divination.'  Some  fortunate  conjectures  of  fu- 
ture events,  which  impartial  reasoners  might  ascribe 
to  the  experience  and  judgment  of  Athanasius,  were 
attributed  by  his  friends  to  heavenly  inspiration,  and 
imputed  by  his  enemies  to  infernal  magic. 

But  as  Athanasius  was  continually  engaged  with 
the  prejudices  and  passions  of  every  order  of  men, 
from  the  monk  to  the  emperor,  the  knowledge  of  hu- 
man nature  was  his  first  and  most  important  science. 
He  preserved  a  distinct  and  unbroken  view  of  a  scene 
which  was  incessantly  shifting ;  and  never  failed  to 
improve  those  decisive  moments  which  are  irrecovera- 
bly past  before  they  are  perceived  by  a  common  eye. 
The  archbishop  of  Alexandria  was  capable  of  distin- 
guishing how  far  he  might  boldly  command,  and 
where  he  must  dexterously  insinuate ;  how  long  he 
might  contend  with  power,  and  when  he  must  with- 
draw from  persecution  ;  and  while  he  directed  the 
thunders  of  the  church  against  heresy  and  rebellion, 
he  could  assume,  in  the  bosom  of  his  own  party,  the 
flexible  and  indulgent  temper  of  a  prudent  leader. 
The  election  of  Athanasius  has  not  escaped  the  re- 
proach of  irregularity  and  precipitation  ;s  but  the  pro- 
priety of  his  behaviour  conciliated  the  affections  both 
of  the  clergy  and  of  the  people.  The  Alexandrians 
were  impatient  to  rise  in  arms  for  the  defence  of  an 
eloquent  and  liberal  pastor.  In  his  distress  he  always 
derived  support,  or  at  least  consolation,  from  the  faith- 
ful attachment  of  his  parochial  clergy  ;  and  the  hun- 
dred bishops  of  Eoypt  adhered,  with  unshaken  zeal, 
to  the  cause  of  Athanasius.  In  the  modest  equipage, 
which  pride  and  policy  would  affect,  he  frequently 
performed  the  episcopal  visitation  of  his  provinces, 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Nile  to  the  confines  of  jEthio- 
pia;  familiarly  conversing  with  the  meanest  of  the 
populace,  and  humbly  saluting  the  saints  and  hermits 
of  the  desert.*1  Nor  was  it  only  in  ecclesiastical  as- 
semblies, among  men  whose  education  and  manners 
were  similar  to  his  own,  that  Athanasius  displayed 
the  ascendancy  of  his  genius.  He  appeared  with 
easy  and  respectful  firmness  in  the  courts  of  princes  ; 


e  SulpiciusSeverus  (Hist.  Sacra,  1.  ii.  p.  396.)  rails  him  a  lawyer,  a 
jurisconsult.  This  character  cannot  now  he  discovered  either  in  the 
life  or  writings  of  Athanasius. 

f  Dicebalur  enim  futidirarum  sortium  fidem,  qu.Tve  augurales  por- 
tenderent  alites  scientissime  callens  aliquoties  priedixisse  futura. 
Amniianus,  xv.  7.  A  prophecy,  or  rather  a  joke,  is  related  by  Sozo- 
men,  (I.  iv.  c.  10.)  which  evidently  proves  (if  the  crows  speak  Latin) 
that  Athanasius  understood  the  language  of  the  crows. 

g  The  irregular  ordination  of  Athanasius  was  slightly  mentioned 
in  the  councils  which  were  held  against  him.  See  Philostorg.  I.  ii. 
c.  11.  and  Godefroy,  p.  71.:  but  it  can  scarcely  he  supposed  that  the 
assembly  of  the  bishops  of  Egypt  would  solemnly  attest  a  public 
falsehood.    Athanas.  torn.  i.  p.  726. 

h  See  the  History  of  the  fathers  of  the  Desert,  published  by  Ttos- 
weide;  and  Tillemont,  Mem.  Kcrles.  torn.  vii.  in  the  lives  of  An- 
thony, Parlioimus.  &c.  Athanasius  himself,  who  did  not  disdain  to 
compose  the  life  of  his  friend  Anthony,  has  carefully  observed  how 
often  the  holy  monk  deplored  and  prophesied  the  mischiefs  of  the 
Arian  heresy.    Athanas.  tom.ii.  p.  492 — 498,  itc. 


and  in  the  various  turns  of  his  prosperous  and  adverse 
fortune,  he  never  lost  the  confidence  of  his  friends,  or 
the  esteem  of  his  enemies. 

In  his  youth,  the  primate  of  Egypt  persccution 
resisted  the  great  Constantine,  who  against  Athnna- 
had  repeatedly  signified  his  will,  that  8,us'  A-  D-  33°- 
Arius  should  be  restored  to  the  catholic  communion 
The  emperor  respected,  and  might  forgive,  this  inflex- 
ible resolution  ;  and  the  faction  who  considered  Atha- 
nasius as  their  most  formidable  enemy,  were  constrain- 
ed to  dissemble  their  hatred,  and  silently  to  prepare 
an  indirect  and  distant  assault.  They  scattered  ru- 
mours and  suspicions,  represented  the  archbishop  as  a 
proud  and  oppressive  tyrant,  and  boldly  accused  him 
of  violating  the  treaty  which  had  been  ratified  in  the 
Nicene  council,  with  the  schismatic  followers  of  Me- 
letius.k  Athanasius  had  openly  disapproved  that  ig- 
nominious peace,  and  the  emperor  was  disposed  to  be- 
lieve that  he  had  abused  his  ecclesiastical  and  civil 
power,  to  persecute  those  odious  sectaries ;  that  he 
had  sacrilegiously  broken  a  chalice  in  one  of  their 
churches  of  Mareotis  ;  that  he  had  whipped  or  impris- 
oned six  of  their  bishops  ;  and  that  Arsenius,  a  seventh 
bishop  of  the  same  party,  had  been  murdered,  or  at 
least  mutilated,  by  the  cruel  hand  of  the  primate.1 
These  charges,  which  affected  his  honour  and  his  life, 
were  referred  by  Constantine  to  his  brother  Dalmatius 
the  censor,  who  resided  at  Antioch ;  the  synods  of 
Csesarea  and  Tyre  were  successively  convened ;  and 
the  bishops  of  the  east  were  instructed  to  judge  the 
cause  of  Athanasius,  before  they  proceeded  to  conse- 
crate the  new  church  of  the  resurrection  at  Jerusalem. 
The  primate  might  be  conscious  of  his  innocence  ;  but 
he  was  sensible  that  the  same  implacable  spirit  which 
had  dictated  the  accusation,  would  direct  the  proceed- 
ing, and  pronounce  the  sentence.  He  prudently  de- 
clined the  tribunal  of  his  enemies,  despised  the  sum- 
mons of  the  synod  of  Csesarea;  and,  after  a  long  and 
artful  delay,  submitted  to  the  peremptory  commands 
of  the  emperor,  who  threatened  to  punish  his  criminal 
disobedience  if  he  refused  to  appear  in  the  council  of 
Tyre.m  Before  Athanasius,  at  the  head  a  D  335 
of  fifty  Egyptian  prelates,  sailed  from 
Alexandria,  he  had  wisely  secured  the  alliance  of  the 
Meletians  ;  and  Arsenius  himself,  his  imaginary  vic- 
tim, and  his  secret  friend,  was  privately  concealed  in 
his  train.  The  synod  of  Tyre  was  conducted  by  Eu- 
sebius of  Caesarea,  with  more  passion,  and  with  less 
art,  than  his  learning  and  experience  might  promise  ; 
his  numerous  faction  repeated  the  names  of  homicide 
and  tyrant;  and  their  clamours  were  encouraged  by 
the  seeming  patience  of  Athanasius;  who  expected 
the  decisive  moment  to  produce  Arsenius  alive  and  un- 
hurt in  the  midst  of  the  assembly.  The  nature  of  the 
other  charges  did  not  admit  of  such  clear  and  satisfac- 
tory replies  ;  yet  the  archbishop  was  able  to  prove, 
that,  in  the  village,  where  he  was  accused  of  breaking 
a  consecrated  chalice,  neither  church  nor  altar  nor 
chalice  could  really  exist.  The  Arians,  who  had  se- 
cretly determined  the  guilt  and  condemnation  of  their 
enemy,  attempted,  however,  to  disguise  their  injustice 
by  the  imitation  of  judicial  forms  ;  the  synod  appointed 


i  At  first  Constantine  threatened  in  speaking,  but  requested  in 
writing,  **'  »>■(»»»;  /*t*  nmKtt,  yt  Ji  njm.  His  letters  grad- 
ually assumed  a  menacing  tone;  hut  while  he  required  that  the  en- 
trance of  the  church  should  he  open  to  all,  he  avoided  the  odious 
name  of  Arius.  Athanasius,  like  a  skilful  politician,  has  accurately 
marked  these  distinctions,  (torn.  i.  p.  788.)  which  allowed  him  some 
scope  for  excuse  and  delay. 

k  The  Meletians  in  Egypt,  like  the  Donatists  in  Africa,  were  pro- 
duced by  an  episcopal  quarrel  which  arose  from  the  persecution.  I 
have  not  leisure  to  pursue  the  obscure  controversy,  which  seems  to 
have  been  misrepresented  by  the  partiality  of  Athanasius,  and  the 
ignorance  of  Epiphauius.  See  Mosheim's  General  History  of  the 
Church,  vol.  i.  p.  201. 

1  The  treatment  of  the  six  bishops  is  specified  by  Sozomen.  (1.  ii.  e. 
25.)  but  Athanasius  himself,  so  copious  on  the  subject  of  Arsenius 
and  the  chalice,  leaves  this  grave  accusation  without  a  reply. 

m  Athanas.  torn.  i.  p.  788.  Socrates.  I.  i.  c.  28.  Sozomen,  I.  ii.  e. 
25.  The  emperor,  in  his  Epistle  of  Convocation,  (Eusrh.  in  Vit.  Con- 
stant. I.  iv.  c.  42. )  seems  to  prejudge  some  members  of  the  clergy,  and 
it  was  more  than  probable  that  the  synod  would  apply  these  re. 
proaches  to  Athanasius. 
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an  episcopal  commission  of  six  delegates  to  collect 
evidence  on  the  spot;  and  this  measure,  which  was 
vigorously  opposed  by  the  Egyptian  bishops,  opened 
new  scenes  of  violence  and  perjury."  After  the  return 
of  the  deputies  from  Alexandria,  the  majority  of  the 
council  pronounced  the  final  sentence  of  degradation 
and  exile  against  the  primate  of  Egypt.  The  decree, 
expressed  in  the  fiercest  language  of  malice  and  re- 
venge, was  communicated  to  the  emperor  and  the  cath- 
olic church  ;  and  the  bishops  immediately  resumed  a 
mild  and  devout  aspect,  such  as  became  their  holy 
pilgrimage  to  the  sepulchre  of  Christ.0 

His  first  exile,  But  the  injustice  of  these  ecclesias- 
A.D.  336.  tical  judges  had  not  been  countenanced 
by  the  submission,  or  even  by  the  presence,  of  Atha- 
nasius.  He  resolved  to  make  a  bold  and  dangerous 
experiment,  whether  the  throne  was  inaccessible  to 
the  voice  of  truth  ;  and  before  the  final  sentence  could 
be  pronounced  at  Tyre,  the  intrepid  primate  threw 
himself  into  a  bark  which  was  ready  to  hoist,  sail  for 
the  imperial  city.  The  request  of  a  formal  audience 
might  have  been  opposed  or  eluded  ;  but  Athanasius 
concealed  his  arrival,  watched  the  moment  of  Con- 
stantino's return  from  an  adjacent  villa,  and  boldly  en- 
countered his  angry  sovereign  as  he  passed  on  horse- 
back through  the  principal  street  of  Constantinople. 
So  strange  an  apparition  excited  his  surprise  and  in- 
dignation ;  and  the  guards  were  ordered  to  remove  the 
importunate  suitor ;  but  his  resentment  was  subdued 
by  involuntary  respect;  and  the  haughty  spirit  of  the 
emperor  was  awed  by  the  courage  and  eloquence  of  a 
bishop,  who  implored  his  justice  and  awakened  his 
conscience."  Constantine  listened  to  the  complaints 
of  Athanasius  with  impartial  and  even  gracious  atten- 
tion ;  the  members  of  the  synod  of  Tyre  were  summon- 
ed to  justify  their  proceedings;  and  the  arts  of  the  Eu- 
sebian  faction  would  have  been  confounded,  if  they 
had  not  aggravated  the  guilt  of  the  primate,  by  the 
dexterous  supposition  of  an  unpardonable  offence ;  a 
criminal  design  to  intercept  and  detain  the  corn-fleet 
of  Alexandria,  which  supplied  the  subsistence  of  the 
new  capital.0.  The  emperor  was  satisfied  that  the 
peace  of  Egypt  would  be  secured  by  the  absence  of  a 
popular  leader ;  but  he  refused  to  fill  the  vacancy  of 
the  archiepiscopal  throne  ;  and  the  sentence  which, 
after  long  hesitation,  he  pronounced,  was  that  of  a 
jealous  ostracism,  rather  than  of  an  ignominious  exile. 
In  the  remote  province  of  Gaul,  but  in  the  hospitable 
court  of  Treves,  Athanasius  passed  about  twenty-eight 
months.  The  death  of  the  emperor  changed  the  face 
of  public  affairs  ;  and,  amidst  the  general  indulgence 

and  restoration,  of  a  young  reign,  the  primate  was  re- 
A.  D.  338.  stored  to  his  country  by  an  honourable 
edict  of  the  younger  Constantine,  who  expressed  a 
deep  sense  of  the  innocence  and  merit  of  his  venerable 
guest.r 

His  second  exile,  The  death  of  that  prince  exposed 
A.  D.  341.  Athanasius  to  a  second  persecution  ; 
and  the  feeble  Constantius,  the  sovereign  of  the  east, 
soon  became  the  secret  accomplice  of  the  Eusebians. 
Ninety  bishops  of  that  sect  or  faction  assembled  at 

n  See,  in  particular,  the  second  Apology  of  Athanasius  (torn.  i.  p. 
763— 808.)  and  his  Epistles  to  the  Monks,  (p.  808—866.)  They  are 
justified  by  original  and  authentic  documents;  but  they  would 
inspire  more  confidence  if  he  appeared  less  innocent,  and  his  enemies 
less  absurd. 

o  Eusebius  in  Vit.  Constantin.  I.  iv.  c.  41 — 47. 

p  Athanas.  torn.  i.  p.  804.  In  a  church  dedicated  to  St.  Athana- 
sius, this  situation  would  afford  a  better  subject  for  a  picture,  than 
most  of  the  stories  of  miracles  and  martyrdoms. 

q  Athanas.  torn.  i.  p.  729.  Eunapius  has  related  (in  Vit.  Sophist, 
p.  36,  37.  edit.  Cominelin.)  a  strange  example  of  the  cruelty  and  cre- 
dulity of  Constantine  on  a  similar  occasion.  The  eloquent  Sopater, 
a  Syrian  philosopher,  enjoyed  his  friendship,  and  provoked  the  re- 
sentment of  Ablavius,  his  puctorian  prefect,  The  corn-fleet  was 
detained  for  want  of  a  south-wind  ;  the  people  of  Constantinople 
were  discontented  ;  and  Sopater  was  beheaded,  on  a  charge  that  he 
had  bound  the  winds  by  the  power  of  magic.  Suidas  adds,  that  Con- 
stantine wished  to  prove,  by  this  execulion,  that  he  had  absolutely 
renounced  the  superstition  of  the  Gentiles. 

r  In  his  return  he  saw  Constantius  twice,  at  Viminincum,  and  at 
Ctesarea  in  Cappadocia.  (Athanas.  torn.  i.  p.  676.)  Tillemont  sup- 
poses that  Constantine  introduced  him  to  the  meeting  of  the  three 
'oyal  brothers  in  Paiinonia.    (Memoircs  Eccles.  torn.  viii.  p.  60.) 


Antioch,  under  the  specious  pretence  of  dedicating  the 
cathedral.  They  composed  an  ambiguous  creed, 
which  is  faintly  tinged  with  the  colours  of  semi-arian- 
ism,  and  twenty-five  canons,  which  still  regulate  the 
discipline  of  the  orthodox  Greeks."  It  was  decided, 
with  some  appearance  of  equity,  that  a  bishop,  de- 
prived by  a  synod,  should  not  resume  his  episcopal 
functions,  till  he  had  been  absolved  by  the  judgment 
of  an  equal  synod ;  the  law  was  immediately  applied 
to  the  case  of  Athanasius  ;  the  council  of  Antioch  pro- 
nounced, or  rather  confirmed,  his  degradation ;  a 
stranger,  named  Gregory,  was  seated  on  his  throne  ; 
and  Philagrius,'  the  praefect  of  Egypt,  was  instructed 
to  support  the  new  primate  with  the  civil  and  military 
powers  of  the  province.  Oppressed  by  the  conspiracy 
of  the  Asiatic  prelates,  Athanasius  withdrew  from 
Alexandria,  and  passed  three"  years  as  an  exile  and  a 
suppliant  on  the  holy  threshold  of  the  Vatican.1  By 
the  assiduous  study  of  the  Latin  language,  he  soon 
qualified  himself  to  negociate  with  the  western  clergy  ; 
his  decent  flattery  swayed  and  directed  the  haughty 
Julius :  the  Roman  pontiff  was  persuaded  to  consider 
his  appeal  as  the  peculiar  interest  of  the  apostolic  see; 
and  his  innocence  was  unanimously  declared  in  a 
council  of  fifty  bishops  of  Italy.  At  the  end  of  three 
years,  the  primate  was  summoned  to  the  court  of  Mi- 
lan by  the  emperor  Constans,  who,  in  the  indulgence 
of  unlawful  pleasures,  still  professed  a  lively  regard 
for  the  orthodox  faith.  The  cause  of  truth  and  justice 
was  promoted  by  the  influence  of  gold,"  and  the  minis- 
ters of  Constans  advised  their  sovereign  to  require  the 
convocation  of  an  ecclesiastical  assembly,  which  might 
act  as  the  representatives  of  the  catholic  church. 
Ninety-four  bishops  of  the  west,  and       .  _ 

:      •     i  •  u  e  .1  .  A.  D.  346. 

seventy-six  bishops  of  the  east,  en- 
countered each  other  at  Sardica,  on  the  verge  of  the 
two  empires,  but  in  the  dominions  of  the  protector  of 
Athanasius.  Their  debates  soon  degenerated  into  hos- 
tile altercations;  the  Asiatics,  apprehensive  for  their 
personal  safety,  retired  to  Philippopolis  in  Thrace; 
and  the  rival  synods  reciprocally  hurled  their  spiritual 
thunders  against  their  enemies,  whom  they  piously 
condemned  as  the  enemies  of  the  true  God.  Their 
decrees  were  published  and  ratified  in  their  respective 
provinces  :  and  Athanasius,  who  in  the  west  was  re- 
vered as  a  saint,  was  exposed  as  a  criminal  to  the  ab- 
horrence of  the  east.z  The  council  of  Sardica  reveals 
the  first  symptoms  of  discord  and  schism  between  the 
Greek  and  Latin  churches,  which  were  separated  by 
the  accidental  difference  of  faith,  and  the  permanent 
distinction  of  language. 


s  See  Iieveridne,  Pandect,  ton),  i.  p.  420—45-?.  and  torn.  ii.  Annota- 
tion, p.  182.  Tillemont,  Mem.  Eccles.  tout.  vi.  p.  310—324.  St.  Hi- 
lary of  Poitiers  has  mentioned  this  synod  of  Antioch  with  too  much 
favour  and  respect.    He  reckons  ninety  seven  bishops. 

t  This  magistrate,  so  odious  to  Athanasius,  is  praised  by  Gregory 
Nazianzeu,  torn.  i.  Orat.  xxi.  p.  300,  391. 

Sa-pe  premente  Deo  fert  Pens  alter  openi. 
For  the  credit  of  human  nature,  I  am  always  pleased  to  discover 
some  good  qualities  in  those  men  whom  party  has  represented  as  ty- 
rants and  monsters. 

u  The  chronological  difficulties  which  perplex  the  residence  of 
Athanasius  at  Rome,  are  strenuously  airilated  by  V:ilesius,(Observat. 
ad  Calcem,  torn.  ii.  Hist.  Eccles.  I.  i.  c.  1 — 5.)  and  Tillemont.  (Mem. 
Eccles.  torn.  viii.  p.  674,  &c.)  I  have  followed  the  simple  hypothesis 
of  Vah-sius,  who  allows  only  one  journey,  after  the  intrusion  of 
Gregory. 

x  I  cannot  forbear  transcribing  a  judicious  observation  of  Wetstein, 
(Prolegomcn.  N.  T.  p.  10  )  Si  tamen  llisiori.-im  Ecciesiasticam  veli- 
inus  consulere,  patebit  jam  inde  n  seculo  quarto,  cum  ortisconlrover- 
siis.  ecclesia?  Grrccite  doctorcs  in  duns  partes  scindercnltir,  ingenio, 
eloquentia,  numero,  tanluui  non  rcqualcs,  earn  partem  quie  vincere 
cupiebatRomam  confugisse  mojestatemque  pontificis  com  iter  cohiisj-e, 
eoque  pacto  oppressis  per  pontificem  et  episcopos  Latinos  ndversariis 
prrevaluissc,  alque  orthodoxiam  in  conciliis  stabilivisse.  Earn  ob 
causam  Athanasius,  non  sine  comitatu,  Romarjl  pctiit,  pluresque an- 
nos  ibi  luesit. 

y  Philostorgius,  1.  iii.  c.  12.  If  any  corruption  was  used  to  pro- 
mote the  interest  of  religion,  an  advocate  of  Athanasius  might  justify 
or  excuse  this  questionable  conduct,  by  the  example  of  Calo  and  Sid- 
ney: the  former  of  whom  is  said  lo  have  given,  and  the  latter  to  have 
received,  a  bribe,  in  the  cause  Of  liberty. 

z  The  canon  which  allows  appeals  to  the  Roman  pontiffs,  has  al- 
most raised  the  council  of  Sardica  lothe  dirtnity  of  a  general  council ; 
and  its  acts  have  been  ignqrantly  or  artfully  confounded  with  those 
of  the  Niceue  synod.  See  Tillemont,  tout.  viii.  p.  689.  and  Gcddes's 
Tracts,  vol.  ii.  p.  419 — 160. 
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and  restoration.  During-  his  second  exile  in  the  west, 
A.  D.  349.  Athanasius  was  frequently  admitted  to 
the  imperial  presence ;  at  Capua,  Lodi,  Milan,  Vero- 
na, Padua,  Aquileia,  and  Treves.  The  bishop  of  the 
diocese  usually  assisted  at  these  interviews  ;  the  mas- 
ter of  the  offices  stood  before  the  veil  or  curtain  of  the 
sacred  apartment ;  and  the  uniform  moderation  of  the 
primate  might  be  attested  by  these  respectable  wit- 
nesses, to  whose  evidence  he  solemnly  appeals.1  Pru- 
dence would  undoubtedly  suggest  the  mild  and  res- 
pectful tone  that  became  a  subject  and  a  bishop.  In 
these  familiar  conferences  with  the  sovereign  of  the 
west,  Athanasius  might  lament  the  error  of  Constan- 
tius,  but  he  boldly  arraigned  the  guilt  of  his  eunuchs 
and  his  Arian  prelates  ;  deplored  the  distress  and  dan- 
ger of  the  catholic  church  ;  and  excited  Constans  to 
emulate  the  zeal  and  glory  of  his  father.  The  empe- 
ror declared  his  resolution  of  employing  the  troops 
and  treasures  of  Europe  in  the  orthodox  cause;  and 
signified,  by  a  concise  and  peremptory  epistle  to  his 
brother  Constantius,  that  unless  he  consented  to  the 
immediate  restoration  of  Athanasius,  he  himself,  with  a 
fleet  and  army,  would  seat  the  archbishop  on  the  throne 
of  Alexandria.b  But  this  religious  war,  so  horrible  to 
nature,  was  prevented  by  the  timely  compliance  of 
Constantius;  and  the  emperor  of  the  east  condescend- 
ed to  solicit  a  reconciliation  with  a  subject  whom  he 
had  injured.  Athanasius  waited  with  decent  pride, 
till  he  had  received  three  successive  epistles  full  of 
the  strongest  assurances  of  the  protection,  the  favour, 
and  the  esteem  of  his  sovereign  ;  who  invited  him  to 
resume  his  episcopal  seat,  and  who  added  the  humili- 
ating precaution  of  engaging  his  principal  ministers  to 
attest  the  sincerity  of  his  intentions.  They  were  man- 
ifested in  a  still  more  public  manner,  by  the  strict  or- 
ders which  were  despatched  into  Egypt  to  recall  the 
adherents  of  Athanasius,  to  restore  their  privileges,  to 
proclaim  their  innocence,  and  to  erase  from  the  public 
registers  the  illegal  proceedings  which  had  been  ob- 
tained during  the  prevalence  of  the  Eusebian  faction. 
After  every  satisfaction  and  security  had  been  given, 
which  justice  or  even  delicacy  could  require,  the  pri- 
mate proceeded,  by  slow  journeys,  through  the  prov- 
inces of  Thrace,  Asia,  and  Syria ;  and  his  progress 
was  marked  by  the  abject  homage  of  the  oriental  bish- 
ops, who  excited  his  contempt  without  deceiving  his 
penetration.0  At  Antioch  he  saw  the  emperor  Con- 
stantius; sustained,  with  modest  firmness,  the  em- 
braces and  protestations  of  his  master,  and  daded  the 
proposal  of  allowing  the  Arians  a  single  church  at 
Alexandria,  by  claiming,  in  .the  other  cities  of  the  em- 
pire, a  similar  toleration  for  his  own  party ;  a  reply 
which  might  have  appeared  just  and  moderate  in  the 
mouth  of  an  independent  prince.  The  entrance  of  the 
archbishop  into  his  capital  was  a  triumphal  proces- 
sion ;  absence  and  persecution  had  endeared  him  to  the 
Alexandrians ;  his  authority,  which  he  exercised  with 
rigour,  was  more  firmly  established ;  and  his  fame  was 
diffused  from  ^Ethiopia  to  Britain,  over  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  the  christian  v.  orld.d 

Resentment  of  But  tne  subject  who  has  reduced  his 
Constantius.  a.  D.  prince  to  the  necessity  of  dissembling, 
35l<  can  never  expect  a  sincere  and  lasting 


a  As  Athanasius  dispersed  secret  invectives  against  Constantius, 
(see  the  Epistle  to  the  Monks.)  at  the  same  time  that  he  assured  him 
of  his  profound  respect,  we  might  distrust  the  professions  of  the  arch- 
hishop.  Tom.  i.  p.  677. 

b  Notwithstanding  the  discreet  silence  of  Athanasius,  and  the 
manifest  foreery  of  a  letter  inserted  by  Socrates,  these  menaces  are 
pToved  by  the  unquesMonalrle  evidence  of  Lucifer  of  Casiliari,  and 
even  of  Constantius  himself.   See  Tillemont,  torn.  viii.  p.  693. 

c  I  have  always  entertained  some  doubts  concerning  the  retracta- 
tion of  Urgacius  and  Valens.  ( Athanas.  torn.  i.  p  776.)  Their  epistles 
to  Julius  bishop  of  Rome,  and  to  Athanasius  himself,  are  of  so  differ- 
ent a  cast  from  each  other  that  they  cannot  bmh  he  genuine.  The 
one  speaks  the  language  of  criminals  who  confess  their  guill  and  in- 
famy ;  the  other  of  enemies,  who  solicit  on  equal  terms  an  honour- 
able reconciliation. 

o  The  circumstances  of  his  second  return  may  he  collected  from 
Athanasius  himself,  torn.  i.  p.  769.  and  822 — 843.  Socrates,  i.  ii.  c.  18. 
Sozomen,  I.  iii.  t.  19.    Thcodqiet.  I.  ii.  c.  11, 12.   Philostorgius,  I.  iii. 


forgiveness ;  and  the  tragic  fate  of  Constans  soon  de- 
prived Athanasius  of  a  powerful  and  generous  pro- 
tector. The  civil  war  between  the  assassin  and  the 
only  surviving  brother  of  Constans,  which  afflicted 
the  empire  above  three  years,  secured  an  interval  of 
repose  to  the  catholic  church  ;  and  the  two  contending 
parties  were  desirous  to  conciliate  the  friendship  of  a 
bishop,  who,  by  the  weight  of  his  personal  authority, 
might  determine  the  fluctuating  resolutions  of  an  im- 
portant province.  He  gave  audience  to  the  ambassa- 
dors of  the  tyrant,  with  whom  he  was  afterwards  ac- 
cused of  holding  a  secret  correspondence;'  and  the 
emperor  Constantius  repeatedly  assured  his  dearest 
father,  the  most  reverend  Athanasius,  that,  notwith- 
standing the  malicious  rumours  which  were  circulated 
by  their  common  enemies,  he  had  inherited  the  senti- 
ments, as  well  as  the  throne,  of  his  deceased  brother.' 
Gratitude  and  humanity  would  have  disposed  the  pri- 
mate of  Egypt  to  deplore  the  untimely  fate  of  Con- 
stans, and  to  abhor  the  guilt  of  Magnentius ;  but  as  he 
clearly  understood  that  the  apprehensions  of  Constan- 
tius were  his  only  safeguard,  the  fervour  of  his  pray- 
ers for  the  success  of  the  righteous  cause  might  per- 
haps be  somewhat  abated.  The  ruin  of  Athanasius 
was  no  longer  contrived  by  the  obscure  malice  of  a 
few  bigoted  or  angry  bishops,  who  abused  the  author- 
ity of  a  credulous  monarch.  The  monarch  himself 
avowed  the  resolution,  which  he  had  so  long  suppress- 
ed, of  avenging  his  private  injuries  ;*  and  the  first 
winter  after  his  .  victory,  which  he  passed  at  Aries, 
was  employed  against  an  enemy  more  odious  to  him 
than  the  vanquished  tyrant  of  Gaul. 

If  the  emperor  had  capriciously  de-  councils  of  Arlea 
creed  the  death  of  the  most  eminent  and  Milan,  A.  D. 
and  virtuous  citizen  cf  the  republic,  353— 3j°" 
the  cruel  order  would  have  been  executed  without  hes- 
itation, by  the  ministers  of  open  violence  or  of  spe- 
cious injustice.  The  caution,  the  delay,  the  difficulty 
with  which  he  proceeded  in  the  condemnation  and 
punishment  of  a  popular  bishop,  discovered  to  the 
world  that  the  privileges  of  the  church  had  already 
revived  a  sense  of  order  and  freedom  in  the  Roman 
government.  The  sentence  which  was  pronounced  in 
the  synod  of  Tyre,  and  subscribed  by  a  large  majority 
of  the  eastern  bishops,  had  never  been  expressly  re- 
pealed ;  and  as  Athanasius  had  been  once  degraded 
from  his  episcopal  dignity  by  the  judgment  of  his 
brethren,  every  subsequent  act  might  be  considered  as 
irregular,  and  even  criminal.  But  the  memory  of  the 
firm  and  effectual  support  which  the  primate  of  Egypt 
had  derived  from  the  attachment  of  the  western  church, 
engaged  Constantius  to  suspend  the  execution  of  the 
sentence,  till  he  had  obtained  the  concurrence  of  the 
Latin  bishops.  Two  years  were  consumed  in  eccle- 
siastical negociations ;  and  the  important  cause  be- 
tween the  emperor  and  one  of  his  subjects  was  sol- 
emnly debated,  first  in  the  synod  of  Aries,  and  after- 
wards in  the  great  council  of  Milan,  b  which  consisted 
of  above  three  hundred  bishops.  Their  integrity  was 
gradually  undermined  by  the  arguments  of  the  Arians, 
the  dexterity  of  the  eunuchs,  and  the  pressing  solici- 
tations of  a  prince,  who  gratified  his  revenge  at  the 
expense  of  his  dignity  ;  and  exposed  his  own  passions, 
whilst  he  influenced  those  of  the  clergy.  Corruption, 
the  most  infallible  symptom  of  constitutional  liberty, 
was  successfully'  practised  ;  honours,  gifts,  and  immu- 

c  Athanasius,  (torn.  i.  p.  677,  678.)  defends  his  innocence  by  pa- 
thetic complaints,  solemn  assertions,  ant]  specious  arguments.  He 
admits  that  letters  had  been  forged  in  hia  name,  but  he  requests  that 
his  own  secretaries,  and  those  of  the  tyrant,  may  be  examined, 
whether  tiiose  letters  had  been  written  by  the  former  or  received  by 
the  latter. 

f  Athanas.  torn.  i.  p.  S25 — 844 

g  Athanas.  loin.  i.  p.  861.  Theodoret,  J.  ii.  c.  16.  The  emperor 
declared,  that  he  was  more  desirous  to  subdue  Athanasius,  than  be 
had  been  to  vanquish  Masiientius  or  Sylvanus. 

h  The  affairs  of  the  council  of  Milan  are  so  imperfectly  and  erro- 
neously related  by  the  Greek  writers,  that  we  must  rejoice  in  the 
supply  of  some  letters  of  Ewsebius,  extracted  by  Baronius  from  the 
archives  of  the  church  of  Vercclbr,  and  of  an  old  life  of  Dionysius 
of  Milan,  published  by  Dollandus.  Sec  Daronius,  A.  I).  355.  and 
Tillemont,  torn,  vii.  p.  1415. 
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nities,  were  offered  and  accepted  as  the  price  of  an 
episcopal  vote;  'and  the  condemnation  of  the  Alexan- 
drian primate  was  artfully  represented  as  the  only 
measure  which  could  restore  the  peace  and  union  of 
the  catholic  church.  The  friends  of  Athanasius  were 
not,  however,  wanting  to  their  leader  or  to  their  cause. 
With  a  manly  spirit,  which  the  sanctity  of  their  char- 
acter rendered  less  dangerous,  they  maintained,  in 
public  debate,  and  in  private  conference  with  the  em- 
peror, the  eternal  obligation  of  religion  and  justice. 
They  declared,  that  neither  the  hope  of  his  favour,  nor 
the  fear  of  his  displeasure,  should  prevail  on  them  to 
join  in  the  condemnation  of  an  absent,  an  innocent,  a 
respectable  brother.k  They  affirmed,  with  apparent 
reason,  that  the  illegal  and  obsolete  decrees  of  the 
council  of  Tyre  had  long  since  been  tacitly  abolished 
by  the  imperial  edicts,  the  honourable  rc-establishment 
of  the  archbishop  of  Alexandria,  and  the  silence  or  re- 
cantation of  his  most  clamorous  adversaries.  They 
alleged,  that  his  innocence  had  been  attested  by  the 
unanimous  bishops  of  Egypt,  and  had  been  acknowl- 
edged in  the  councils  of  Rome  and  Sardica,1  by  the  im- 
partial judgment  of  the  Latin  church.  They  deplored 
the  hard  condition  of  Athanasius,  who,  after  enjoying 
so  many  years  his  seat,  his  reputation,  and  the  seem- 
ing confidence  of  his  sovereign,  was  again  called  upon 
to  confute  the  most  groundless  and  extravagant  accu- 
sations. Their  language  was  specious  ;  their  conduct 
was  honourable  :  but  in  this  long  and  obstinate  con- 
test, which  fixed  the  eyes  of  the  whole  empire  on  a 
single  bishop,  the  ecclesiastical  factions  were  prepared 
to  sacrifice  truth  and  justice  to  the  more  interesting 
object  of  defending,  or  removing,  the  intrepid  cham- 
pion of  the  Nicene  faith.  The  Arians  still  thought  it 
prudent  to  disguise,  in  ambiguous  language,  their  real 
sentiments  and  designs :  but  the  orthodox  bishops, 
armed  with  the  favour  of  the  people,  and  the  decrees 
of  a  general  council,  insisted  on  every  occasion,  and 
particularly  at  Milan,  that  their  adversaries  should 
purge  themselves  from  the  suspicion  of  heresy,  before 
they  presumed  to  arraign  the  conduct  of  the  great  Ath- 
anasius.111 

Condemnation  of  But  the  voice  of  reason  (if  reason 
Athanasius,  A.  D.  was  indeed  on  the  side  of  Athanasius) 
was  silenced  by  the  clamours  of  a  fac- 
tious or  venal  majority  ;  and  the  councils  of  Aries  and 
Milan  were  not  dissolved,  till  the  archbishop  of  Alex- 
andria had  been  solemnly  condemned  and  deposed  by 
the  judgment  of  the  western,  as  well  as  of  the  eastern, 
church.  The  bishops,  who  had  opposed,  were  re- 
quired to  subscribe,  the  sentence  ;  and  to  unite  in  reli- 
gious communion  with  the  suspected  leaders  of  the 
adverse  party.  A  formulary  of  consent  was  transmit- 
ted by  the  messengers  of  state  to  the  absent  bishops  : 
and  all  those  who  refused  to  submit  their  private  opin- 
ion to  the  public  and  inspired  wisdom  of  the  councils 
of  Aries  and  Milan,  were  immediately  banished  by  the 
emperor,  who  affected  to  execute  the  decrees  of  the 
catholic  church.  Among  those  prelates  who  led  the 
honourable  band  of  confessors  and  exiles,  Liberius  of 
Rome,  Osius  of  Cordova,  Paulinus  of  Treves,  Diony- 
sius  of  Milan,  Eusebius  of  Vercellre,  Lucifer  of  Cagli- 
ari,  and  Hilary  of  Poitiers,  may  deserve  to  be  particu- 


i  The  honours,  presents,  feasts,  which  seduced  so  many  bishops, 
are  mentioned  with  indignation  by  those  who  were  too  pure  or  too 
proud  to  accept  them.  "  We  romliat  fsays  Hilary  of  Poitiers)  against 
Constantiua  the  antichrist ;  who  strokes  the  belly  instead  of  scourg- 
ing the  back;"  qui  non  dorsa  ca?dit ;  scd  ventrem  palpat.  Hilarius 
contra  Constant.  c..">.  p.  124. 

k  Something  of  this  opposition  is  mentioned  by  Ammianus  (xv.  7.) 
who  bad  a  very  dark  and  superficial  knowledge  of  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory. Liberius  .  .  .  perscveranter  renitebatur.  nee  visum  hominem, 
nec  nuditum  damnaro  nefas  uitinium  srppe  exclamans ;  aperle  scili- 
cet recalcitrans  imperatorja  arbitrio.  Id  enim  ille  Athanasio  semper 
lnfestus,  &c. 

I  More  properly  by  the  orthodox  part  of  the  council  of  Sardis.  If 
the  hishops  of  both  parties  had  fairly  voted,  the  division  would  have 
been  94  to  7C.  M.  de  Tillemont  (see  torn.  viii.  p.  11-17 — 1158.)  is 
justly  surprised  that  so  small  a  majority  should  have  proceeded  so 
vigorously  against  their  adversaries,  tile  principal  of  whom  they 
immediately  deposed. 

m  Sulp.  Severua  in  Hist.  Basra,  I.  ii.  p.  412. 


larly  distinguished.  The  eminent  station  of  Liberius, 
who  governed  the  capital  of  the  empire ;  the  personal 
merit  and  long  experience  of  the  venerable  Osius,  who 
was  revered  as  the  favourite  of  the  great  Constantine, 
and  the  father  of  the  Nicene  faith ;  placed  those  pre- 
lates at  the  head  of  the  Latin  church  :  and  their  exam- 
ple, either  of  submission  or  resistance,  would  probably 
be  imitated  by  the  episcopal  crowd.  But  the  repeated 
attempts  of  the  emperor,  to  seduce  or  to  intimidate  the 
bishops  of  Rome  and  Cordova,  were  for  some  time  in- 
effectual. The  Spaniard  declared  himself  ready  to 
suffer  under  Constantius,  as  he  had  suffered  three- 
score years  before  under  his  grandfather  Maximian. 
The  Roman,  in  the  presence  of  his  sovereign,  asserted 
the  innocence  of  Athanasius,  and  his  own  freedom. 
When  he  was  banished  to  Beraea  in  Thrace,  he  sent 
back  a  large  sum  which  had  been  offered  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  his  journey  ;  and  insulted  the  court 
of  Milan  by  the  haughty  remark,  that  the  emperor 
and  his  eunuchs  might  want  that  gold  to  pay  their 
soldiers  and  their  bishops."  The  resolution  of  Libe- 
rius and  Osius  was  at  length  subdued  by  the  hard- 
ships of  exile  and  confinement.  The  Roman  pontiff 
purchased  his  return  by  some  criminal  compliances  ; 
and  afterwards  expiated  his  guilt  by  a  seasonable  re- 
pentance. Persuasion  and  violence  were  employed  to 
extort  the  reluctant  signature  of  the  decrepit  bishop  of 
Cordova,  whose  strength  was  broken,  and  whose  fac- 
ulties were  perhaps  impaired,  by  the  weight  of  an  hun- 
dred years ;  and  the  insolent  triumph  of  the  Arians 
provoked  some  of  the  orthodox  part}'  to  treat  with  in- 
human severity  the  character,  or  rather  the  memory, 
of  an  unfortunate  old  man,  to  whose  former  services 
Christianity  itself  was  so  deeply  indebted.0 

The  fall  of  Liberius  and  Osius  re-  Ex'les 
fleeted  a  brighter  lustre  on  the  firmness 
of  those  bishops  who  still  adhered,  with  unshaken 
fidelity,  to  the  cause  of  Athanasius  and  religious  truth. 
The  ingenious  malice  of  their  enemies  had  deprived 
them  of  the  benefit  of  mutual  comfort  and  advice,  sep- 
arated those  illustrious  exiles  into  distant  provinces, 
and  carefully  selected  the  most  inhospitable  spots  of  a 
great  empire.P  Yet  they  soon  experienced  that  the 
deserts  of  Libya,  and  the  most  barbarous  tracts  of 
Cappadocia,  were  less  inhospitable  than  the  residence 
of  those  cities,  in  which  an  Arian  bishop  could  satiate, 
without  restraint,  the  exquisite  rancour  of  theological 
hatred. i  Their  consolation  was  derived  from  the  con- 
sciousness of  rectitude  and  independence,  from  the  ap- 
plause, the  visits,  the  letters,  and  the  liberal  alms  of 
their  adherents  ;r  and  from  the  satisfaction  which  they 
soon  enjoyed  of  observing  the  intestine  divisions  of 
the  adversaries  of  the  Nicene  faith.  Such  was  the 
nice  and  capricious  taste  of  the  emperor  Constantius, 
and  so  easily  was  he  offended  by  the  slightest  devia- 
tion from  his  imaginary  standard  of  christian  truth  ; 
that  he  persecuted,  with  equal  zeal,  those  who  defend- 
ed the  consubslantifihty,  those  who  asserted  the  similar 
substance,  and  those  who  denied  the  likeness,  of  the  Son 
of  God.  Three  bishops,  degraded  and  banished  for 
those  adverse  opinions,  might  possibly  meet  in  the 
same  place  of  exile ;  and,  according  to  the  difference 

n  The  exile  of  Liberius  is  mentioned  by  Ammianus,  xv.  7.  See 
Thcodoret,  I.  ii.  c.  16.  Athanas.  torn.  i.  p.  834— 837.  Hilar.  Frag- 
ment i. 

o  The  life  of  Osius  is  collected  by  Tillemont.  (torn.  vii.  p.  524  — 
5C1.)  who  in  the  most  extravagant  terms  first  admires,  and  then  re- 
probates the  bishop  of  Cordova.  In  the  midst  of  their  lamentations 
on  bis  fall;  the  prudence  of  Athanasius  may  he  distinguished  from 
Hie  blind  and  intemperate  zeal  of  Hilary. 

p  The  confessors  of  the  west  were  successively  banished  to  the 
deserts  of  Arabia  or  Thehais,  the  lonely  places  of  Mount  Taurus, 
the  wildest  parts  of  Phryitia,  which  were  in  the  possession  of  the 
impious  Aiontanists.  &-c.  When  tile  heretic.  jEtius  was  too  favoura- 
bly entertained  at  Mopsuestia  in  Cilicia,  the  place  of  his  exile  was 
chanced,  by  the  advice  of  Acaeius,  to  Amblnda,  a  district  inhabited 
by  savages,  and  infested  by  war  and  pestilence.   Philostori.  1.  v.  c.  2. 

q  See  the  cruel  treatment  and  strance  obstinacy  of  Eusebius,  in 
his  own  letters  published  by  Damning.  A.  I).  350.  No.  92 — 102. 

r  Ca>.terum  exules  satis  constat*  toiitis  orhis  stuiliis  celebratos  pe- 
cuniasque  eis  in  sutnptum  aiPatim  congestas  legatiotiibus  quoque  eos 
plebis  catholictn  ex  omnibus  fere  provinciis  Ii  equentatos.  Snip. 
Sever.  Hist.  Sacra,  p.  414.    Athanas.  tout.  i.  p.  830—840. 
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of  their  temper,  might  either  pity  or  insult  the  blind 
enthusiasm  of  their  antagonists,  whose  present  suffer- 
ings would  never  be  compensated  by  future  happiness. 

.  ,  ■  f  The  disgrace  and  exile  of  the  ortho- 
Third  expulsion  of    ,         .  .     &      ,  .  , 

Athanasius  from  dox  bishops  of  the  west  were  designed 
Alexandria,  A.  D.  as  s0  many  preparatory  steps  to  the 
ruin  of  Athanasius  himself. 5  Six-and- 
twenty  months  had  elapsed,  during  which  the  imperial 
court  secretly  laboured,  by  the  most  insidious  arts,  to 
remove  him  from  Alexandria,  and  to  withdraw  the 
allowance  which  supplied  his  popular  liberality.  But 
when  the  primate  of  Egypt,  deserted  and  proscribed 
by  the  Latin  church,  was  left  destitute  of  any  foreign 
support,  Constantius  despatched  two  of  his  sectaries 
with  a  verbal  commission  to  announce  and  execute  the 
order  of  his  banishment.  As  the  justice  of  the  sen- 
tence was  publicly  avowed  by  the  whole  party,  the 
only  motive  which  could  restrain  Constantius  from 
giving  his  messengers  the  sanction  of  a  written  man- 
date, must  be  imputed  to  his  doubt  of  the  event ;  and 
to  a  sense  of  the  danger  to  which  he  might  expose  the 
second  city,  and  the  most  fertile  province,  of  the  em- 
pire, if  the  people  should  persist  in  the  resolution  of 
defending,  by  force  of  arms,  the  innocence  of  their  spi- 
ritual father.  Such  extreme  caution  afforded  Atha- 
nasius a  specious  pretence  respectfully  to  dispute  the 
truth  of  an  order,  which  he  could  not  reconcile,  either 
with  the  equity,  or  with  the  former  declarations,  of  his 
gracious  master.  The  civil  powers  of  Egypt  found 
themselves  inadequate  to  the  task  of  persuading  or 
compelling  the  primate  to  abdicate  his  episcopal  throne; 
and  they  were  obliged  to  conclude  a  treaty  with  the 
popular  leaders  of  Alexandria,  by  which  it  was  stipu- 
lated, that  all  proceedings  and  hostilities  should  be  sus- 
pended till  the  emperor's  pleasure  had  been  more  dis- 
tinctly ascertained.  By  this  seeming  moderation,  the 
catholics  were  deceived  into  a  false  and  fatal  security ; 
while  the  legions  of  the  Upper  Egypt,  and  of  Libya, 
advanced,  by  secret  orders  and  hasty  marches,  to  be- 
siege, or  rather  to  surprise,  a  capital  habituated  to  se- 
dition, and  inflamed  by  religious  zeal.1  The  position 
of  Alexandria,  between  the  sea  and  the  lake  Mareotis, 
facilitated  the  approach  and  landing  of  the  troops ; 
who  were  introduced  into  the  heart  of  the  city,  before 
any  effectual  measures  could  be  taken,  either  to  shut 
the  gates,  or  to  occupy  the  important  posts  of  defence. 
At  the  hour  of  midnight,  twenty-three  days  after  the 
signature  of  the  treaty,  Syrianus,  duke  of  Egypt,  at 
the  head  of  five  thousand  soldiers,  armed  and  prepared 
for  an  assault,  unexpectedly  invested  the  church  of  St. 
Theonas,  where  the  archbishop,  with  a  part  of  his 
clergy  and  people,  performed  their  nocturnal  devo- 
tions. The  doors  of  the  sacred  edifice  yielded  to  the 
impetuosity  of  the  attack,  which  was  accompanied 
With  every  horrid  circumstance  of  tumult  and  blood- 
shed ;  but,  as  the  bodies  of  the  slain,  and  the  frag- 
ments of  military  weapons,  remained  the  next  day  an 
unexceptionable  evidence  in  the  possession  of  the  cath- 
olics, the  enterprise  of  Syrianus  may  be  considered  as 
a  successful  irruption  rather  than  as  an  absolute  con- 
quest. The  other  churches  of  the  city  were  profaned 
by  similar  outrages  ;  and,  during  at  least  four  months, 
Alexandria  was  exposed  to  the  insults  of  a  licentious 
army,  stimulated  by  the  ecclesiastics  of  an  hostile  fac- 
tion. Many  of  the  faithful  were  killed,  who  may  de- 
serve the  name  of  martyrs,  if  their  deaths  were  neither 
provoked  nor  revenged  ;  bishops  and  presbyters  were 
treated  with  cruel  ignominy  ;  consecrated  virgins  were 

s  Ample  materials  for  the  history  of  this  third  persecution  of 
Athannsius  may  be  found  in  his  own  works.  See  particularly  his 
very  able  Apology  to  Constantius,  (torn.  i.  p.  GT3.)  Iiis  first  Apology 
for  his  flight,  (p.*  701.)  his  prolix  Epistle  to  the  Solitaries,  p.  (808.) 
and  the  original  Protest  of  the  People  of  Alexandria  against  the 
violences  committed  by  Syrianus,  (p.  806.)  Sozomen  (l.iv.  c.9.)  has 
thrown  into  the  narrative  two  or  three  luminous  and  important  cir- 
cumstances. 

t  Athanasius  had  lately  sent  for  Anthony,  and  some  of  his  chosen 
monks.  They  descended  from  their  mountain,  announced  to  the 
Alexandrians  the  sanctity  of  Athannsius,  and  were  honourably  con- 
ducted by  the  archbishop  as  far  as  the  gales  of  the  city.  Athanns. 
tom.  ii.  p.  491, 492.  See  likewise  Rul'mus,  iii.  164.  in  Vit.  Patr.  p.  524. 


stripped  naked,  scourged,  and  violated  ;  the  houses 
of  wealthy  citizens  were  plundered;  and,  under  the 
mask  of  religious  zeal,  lust,  avarice,  and  private  re- 
sentment, were  gratified  with  impunity,  and  even  with 
applause.  The  pagans  of  Alexandria,  who  still  form- 
ed a  numerous  and  discontented  party,  were  easily 
persuaded  to  desert  a  bishop  whom  they  feared  and  es- 
teemed. The  hopes  of  some  peculiar  favours,  and 
the  apprehension  of  being  involved  in  the  general  pen- 
alties of  rebellion,  engaged  them  to  promise  their  sup- 
port to  the  destined  successor  of  Athanasius,  the  fa- 
mous George  of  Cappadocia.  The  usurper,  after  re- 
ceiving the  consecration  of  an  Arian  synod,  was  placed 
on  the  episcopal  throne  by  the  arms  of  Sebastian,  who 
had  been  appointed  count  of  Egypt  for  the  execution 
of  that  important  design.  In  the  use,  as  well  as  in 
the  acquisition,  of  power,  the  tyrant  George  disregard- 
ed the  laws  of  religion,  of  justice,  and  of  humanity; 
and  the  same  scenes  of  violence  and  scandal  which 
had  been  exhibited  in  the  capital,  were  repeated  in 
more  than  ninety  episcopal  cities  of  Egypt.  Encour- 
aged by  success,  Constantius  ventured  to  approve  the 
conduct  of  his  ministers.  By  a  public  and  passionate 
epistle,  the  emperor  congratulates  the  deliverance  of 
Alexandria  from  a  popular  tyrant,  who  deluded  his 
blind  votaries  by  the  magic  of  his  eloquence ;  expati- 
ates on  the  virtues  and  piety  of  the  most  reverend 
George,  the  elected  bishop  ;  and  aspires,  as  the  patron 
and  benefactor  of  the  city,  to  surpass  the  fame  of 
Alexander  himself.  But  he  solemnly  declares  his  un- 
alterable resolution  to  pursue  with  fire  and  sword  the 
seditious  adherents  of  the  wicked  Athanasius,  who, 
by  flying  from  justice,  has  confessed  his  guilt,  and 
escaped  the  ignominious  death  which  he  had  so  often 
deserved.1 

Athanasius  had  indeed  escaped  from  „.  .  ,  . 

.  ,  j    .        j     His  behaviour. 

the  most  imminent  dangers  ;  and  the  ad- 
ventures of  that  extraordinary  man  deserve  and  fix  our 
attention.  On  the  memorable  night  when  the  church 
of  St.  Theonas  was  invested  by  the  troops  of  Syrianus, 
the  archbishop,  seated  on  his  throne,  expected,  with 
calm  and  intrepid  dignity,  the  approach  of  death. 
While  the  public  devotion  was  interrupted  by  shouts 
of  rage  and  cries  of  terror,  he  animated  his  trembling 
congregation  to  express  their  religious  confidence,  by 
chanting  one  of  the  psalms  of  David,  which  celebrates 
the  triumph  of  the  God  of  Israel  over  the  haughty  and 
impious  tyrant  of  Egypt.  The  doors  were  at  length 
burst  open ;  a  cloud  of  arrows  was  discharged  among 
the  people;  the  soldiers,  with  drawn  swords,  rushed 
forwards  into  the  sanctuary;  and  the  dreadful  gleam 
of  their  armour  was  reflected  by  the  holy  luminaries 
which  burned  round  the  altar.1  Athanasius  still  re- 
jected the  pious  importunity  of  the  monks  and  pres- 
byters, who  were  attached  to  his  person ;  and  nobly 
refused  to  desert  his  episcopal  station,  till  he  had  dis- 
missed in  safety  the  last  of  the  congregation.  The 
darkness  and  tumult  of  the  night  favoured  the  retreat 
of  the  archbishop  ;  and  though  he  was  oppressed  by  the 
waves  of  an  agitated  multitude,  though  he  was  thrown 
to  the  ground,  and  left  without  sense  or  motion,  he  still 
recovered  his  undaunted  courage,  and" eluded  the  eager 
search  of  the  soldiers,  who  were  instructed  by  their 
Arian  guides,  that  the  head  of  Athanasius  would  be 
the  most  acceptable  present  to  the  emperor.  From  that 
moment  the  primate  of  Egypt  disappeared  from  the 
eyes  of  his  enemies,  and  remained  above  six  years 
concealed  m  impenetrable  obscurity.'' 


u  Alhanas.  tom.  i.  p.  694.  The  emperor,  or  his  Arian  secretaries, 
while  they  express  their  resentment,  betray  their  fears  and  esteem 
of  Athanasius. 

x  These  minute  circumstances  are  curious,  as  they  are  literally 
transcribed  from  the  protest,  which  was  publicly  presented  three 
davs  afterwards  by  the  catholics  of  Alexandria.  See  Athanas.  tom. 

i.  p.  867. 

y  The  Jansenists  have  often  compared  Athanasius  and  Arnauld, 
and  have  expatiated  with  pleasure  on  the  faith  and  zeal,  the  merit 
and  exile,  of  those  celebrated  doctors.  This  concealed  parallel  is 
very  dexterously  managed  by  the  Abbe  de  la  Bleterie,  Vie  de  Jovien, 
torn  i.  p.  130. 
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His  retreat,  The  despotic  power  of  his  implacable 
A.  D.  356— 362.  enemy  filled  the  whole  extent  of  the  Ro- 
man world  ;  and  the  exasperated  monarch  had  endea- 
voured, by  a  very  pressing  epistle  to  the  christian 
princes  of  Ethiopia,  to  exclude  Athanasius  from  the 
most  remote  and  sequestered  regions  of  the  earth. 
Counts,  prsefects,  tribunes,  whole  armies,  were  suc- 
cessively employed  to  pursue  a  bishop  and  a  fugitive ; 
the  vigilance  of  the  civil  and  military  powers  was 
excited  by  the  imperial  edicts;  liberal  rewards  were 
promised  to  the  man  who  should  produce  Athanasius, 
either  alive  or  dead ;  and  the  most  severe  penalties 
were  denounced  against  those  who  should  dare  to  pro- 
tect the  public  enemy.2  But  the  deserts  of  Thebais 
were  now  peopled  by  a  race  of  wild,  yet  submissive, 
fanatics,  who  preferred  the  commands  of  their  abbot 
to  the  laws  of  their  sovereign.  The  numerous  disci- 
ples of  Anthony  and  Pachomius  received  the  fugitive 
primate  as  their  father,  admired  the  patience  and  hu- 
mility with  which  he  conformed  to  their  strictest  insti- 
tutions, collected  every  word  which  dropped  from  his 
lips  as  the  genuine  effusions  of  inspired  wisdom ;  and 
persuaded  themselves,  that  their  prayers,  their  fasts, 
and  their  vigils,  were  less  meritorious  than  the  zeal 
which  they  expressed,  and  the  dangers  which  they 
braved,  in  the  defence  of  truth  and  innocence.1  The 
monasteries  of  Egypt  were  seated  in  lonely  and  deso- 
late places,  on  the  summit  of  mountains,  or  in  the 
islands  of  the  Nile;  and  the  sacred  horn  or  trumpet 
ofTabennewas  the  well-known  signal  which  assem- 
bled several  thousand  robust  and  determined  monks, 
who,  for  the  most  part,  had  been  the  peasants  of  the 
adjacent  country.  When  their  dark  retreats  were  in- 
vaded by  a  military  force,  which  it  was  impossible  to 
resist,  they  silently  stretched  out  their  necks  to  the 
executioner;  and  supported  their  national  character, 
that  tortures  could  never  wrest  from  an  Egyptian  the 
confession  of  a  secret  which  he  was  resolved  not  to 
disclose.1"  The  archbishop  of  Alexandria,  for  whose 
safety  they  eagerly  devoted  their  lives,  was  lost  among 
a  uniform  and  well-disciplined  multitude;  and  on  the 
nearer  approach  of  danger,  heVas  swiftly  removed,  by 
their  officious  hands,  from  one  place  of  concealment  to 
another,  till  lie  reached  the  formidable  deserts,  which 
the  gloomy  and  credulous  temper  of  superstition  had 
peopled  with  demons  and  savage  monsters.  The  re- 
tirement of  Athanasius,  which  ended  only  with  the  life 
of  Constantius,  was  spent,  for  the  most  part,  in  the 
society  of  the  monks,  who  faithfully  served  him  as 
guards,  as  secretaries,  and  as  messengers ;  but  the 
importance  of  maintaining  a  more  intimate  connexion 
with  the  catholic  party  tempted  him,  whenever  the 
diligence  of  the  pursuit  was  abated,  to  emerge  from 
the  desert,  to  introduce  himself  into  Alexandria,  and 
to  trust  his  person  to  the  discretion  of  his  friends  and 
adherents.  His  various  adventures  might  have  fur- 
nished the  subject  of  a  very  entertaining  romance.  He 
was  once  secreted  in  a  dry  cistern,  which  he  had 
scarcely  left  before  he  was  betrayed  by  the  treachery 
of  a  female  slave ; c  and  he  was  once  concealed  in  a 
still  more  extraordinary  asylum,  the  house  of  a  virgin, 
only  twenty  years  of  age,  and  who  was  celebrated  in 
the  whole  city  for  her  exquisite  beauty.  At  the  hour 
of  midnight,  as  she  related  the  story  many  years  after- 
wards, she  was  surprised  by  the  appearance  of  the 
archbishop  in  a  loose  undress,  who,  advancing  with 
hasty  steps,  conjured  her  to  afford  him  the  protection 


/  Tliiic  jam  toto  orhe  profngus  Athanasius,  nee  ullus  ci  tutus  ail 
I ii l <- 1 1 1 1 1 1 in  supererat  locus.  Tribuni,  prefecti,  comites,  exercitus  quo- 
qup,  ail  pervestipnmliiiri  cum  movercntur  edictis  iinpcrialihus  ;  pras- 
min  dclatoribus  proponunlur,  si  quis  cum  vivum,  si  id  minus,  caput 
rcrte  Athanasii  dctulisset.    Rutin,  I.  i.e.  16. 

a  Grogot  Nazianzen.  torn.  i.  Orat.  xxi.  p.  384, 385.  See  Tillcmont, 
Mem.  Bccles.  torn.  vii.  p.  176—410.  820—880. 

b  Et  nulla  tormentorum  vis  inveniri  adhuc  potuit  ;  qua;  obdurate 
illius  tractus  latroni  invito  elicerc  potuit,  ut  nonien  proprium  dicat. 
Ammiau.  xxii.  16.  and  Valesius  ad  locum. 

c  Rutin.  1.  i.e.  18.  Sozomen,  I.  iv.  c.  10.  This  and  the  following 
story  will  be  rendered  impossible,  if  we  suppose  that  Athanasius 
always  inhabited  the  asylum  which  lie  accidentally  or  occasionally 
had  used. 
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which  he.  had  been  directed  by  a  celestial  vision  to  seek 
under  her  hospitable  roof.  The  pious  maid  accepted 
and  preserved  the  sacred  pledge  which  was  intrusted 
to  her  prudence  and  courage.  Without  imparting  the 
secret  to  any  one,  she  instantly  conducted  Athanasius 
into  her  most  secret  chamber,  and  watched  over  his 
safety  with  the  tenderness  of  a  friend  and  the  assiduity 
of  a  servant.  As  long  as  the  danger  continued,  she 
regularly  supplied  him  with  books  and  provisions 
washed  his  feet,  managed  his  correspondence,  and 
dexterously  concealed  from  the  eye  of  suspicion,  this 
familiar  and  solitary  intercourse,  between  a  saint  whose 
character  required  the  most  unblemished  chastity,  and 
a  female  whose  charms  might  excite  the  most  danger- 
ous emotions."1  During  the  six  years  of  persecution 
and  exile,  Athanasius  repeated  his  visits  to  his  fair  and 
faithful  companion;  and  the  formal  declaration,  that  he 
saw  the  councils  of  Rimini  and  Seleucia,e  forces  us  to 
believe  that  he  was  secretly  present  at  the  time  and 
place  of  their  convocation.  The  advantage  of  person- 
ally negociating  with  his  friends,  and  of  observing 
and  improving  the  divisions  of  his  enemies,  might 
justify,  in  a  prudent  statesman,  so  hold  and  dangerous 
an  enterprise;  and  Alexandria  was  connected  by  trade 
and  navigation  with  every  sea-port  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean. From  the  depth  of  his  inaccessible  retreat,  the 
I  intrepid  primate  waged  an  incessant  and  offensive  war 
against  the  protector  of  the  Arians  ;  and  his  seasona- 
ble writings,  which  were  diligently  circulated,  and 
eagerly  perused,  contributed  to  unite  and  animate  the 
orthodox  party.  In  his  public  apologies,  which  he  ad- 
dressed to  the  emperor  himself,  he  sometimes  affected 
the  praise  of  moderation  ;  whilst  at  the  same  time,  in 
secret  and  vehement  invectives,  he  exposed  Constan- 
tius as  a  weak  and  wicked  prince,  the  executioner  of 
his  family,  the  tyrant  of  the  republic,  and  the  antichrist 
of  the  church/  In  the  height  of  his  prosperity,  the 
victorious  monarch,  who  had  chastised  the  rashness  of 
Gallus,  and  suppressed  the  revolt  of  Sylvanus,  who 
had  taken  the  diadem  from  the  head  of  Vetranio,  and 
vanquished  in  the  field  the  legions  of  Magnentius,  re- 
ceived from  an  invisible  hand  a  wound,  which  he  could 
neither  heal  nor  revenge ;  and  the  son  of  Constantine 
was  the  first  of  the  christian  princes  who  experienced 
the  strength  of  those  principles,  which,  in  the  cause 
of  religion,  could  resist  the  most  violent  exertions  of 
the  civil  power. 

The  persecution  of  Athanasius.  and  of  ,  . 

1  ,  i     i  •  i  i  f    A  nan  bishops. 

so  many  respectable  hisnops,  who  suf- 
fered for  the  truth  of  their  opinions,  or  at  least  for  the 
integrity  of  their  conscience,  was  a  just  subject  of  in- 
dignation and  discontent  to  all  christians,  except  those 
who  were  blindly  devoted  to  the  Arian  faction.  The 
people  regretted  the  loss  of  their  faithful  pastors, 
whose  banishment  was  usually  followed  by  the  intru- 
sion of  a  stranger^  into  the  episcopal  chair,  and  loudly 
complained  that  the  right  of  election  was  violated,  and 
that  they  were  condemned  to  obey  a  mercenary  usurper, 
whose  person  was  unknown,  and  whose  principles  were 
suspected.  The  catholics  might  prove  to  the  world, 
that  they  were  not  involved  in  the  guilt  and  heresy  of 
their  ecclesiastical  governor,  by  publicly  testifying 

d  Palladium,  (Hist,  l.ausiac.  c.  136.  in  Vit.  Patrum,  p.  776.)  the 
original  author  of  this  anecdote,  had  conversed  with  the  damsel, 
who  in  her  old  age  still  remembered  with  pleasure  so  pious  and  hon- 
ourable a  connexion.  I  cannot  indulge  the  delicacy  of  Baronius, 
Valesius,  Tilleinont,  &c.  who  almost  reject  a  story  so  unworthy,  as 
they  deem  it,  of  the  gravity  of  ecclesiastical  history. 

e  Athanas.  torn.  i.  p.  869.  I  agree  w  ith  Tillemont,  (torn.  viii.  p. 
1107.)  that  his  expressions  imply  a  personal,  though  perhaps  secret, 
visit  to  the  synods. 

f  The  epistle  of  Athanasius  to  the  monks,  is  filled  with  reproaches, 
which  the  public  must  feel  to  be  true,  (vol.  i.  p.  834 — 856.)  and,  ill 
compliment  to  his  readers,  he  has  introduced  the  comparisons  of 
Pharaoh,  Ahah,  Belshazzar,  &.c.  The  boldness  of  Hilary  was  at- 
tended with  less  danger,  if  he  published  his  invective  in  Gaul  after 
the  revolt  of  Julian  ;  hut  Lucifer  sent  his  libels  to  Constantius,  and 
almost  challenged  the  reward  of  martyrdom.  See  Tillemont,  torn, 
vii.  p.  905. 

g  Athanasius  (torn.  i.  p.  811.)  complains  in  general  of  this  practice 
which  he  afterwards  exemplifies  (p.  861.)  in  the  pretended  election 
of  Fcelix.  Three  eunuchs  represented  the  Homan  people,  and  three 
prelates,  who  followed  the  court,  assumed  the  functions  of  the  bi- 
shops of  the  Suburbicarian  provinces. 
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Divisions  their  dissent,  or  by  totally  separating 
themselves  from  his  communion.  The 
first  of  these  methods  was  invented  at  Antioch,  and 
practised  with  such  success,  that  it  was  soon  diffused 
over  the  christian  world.  The  doxology,  or  sacred 
hymn,  which  celebrates  the  glory  of  the  Trinity,  is 
susceptible  of  very  nice,  but  material,  inflections; 
and  the  substance  of  an  orthodox,  or  an  heretical, 
creed,  may  be  expressed  by  the  difference  of  a  dis- 
junctive, or  a  copulative,  particle.  Alternate  respon- 
ses, and  a  more  regular  psalmody,h  were  introduced 
into  the  public  service  by  Flavianus  and  Diodorus,  two 
devout  and  active  laymen,  who  were  attached  to  the 
Nicene  faith.  Under  their  conduct,  a  swarm  of  monks 
issued  from  the  adjacent  desert,  bands  of  well-disci- 
plined singers  were  stationed  in  the  cathedral  of  An- 
tioch, the  Glory  to  the  Father,  and  the  Son,  arid  the 
Holy  Ghost,1  was  triumphantly  chanted  by  a  full  cho- 
rus of  voices;  and  the  catholics  insulted,  by  the  purity 
of  their  doctrine,  the  Arian  prelate,  who  had  usurped 
the  throne  of  the  venerable  Eustathius.  The  same 
zeal  which  inspired  their  songs  prompted  the  more 
scrupulous  members  of  the  orthodox  party  to  form  se- 
parate assemblies,  which  were  governed  by  the  pres- 
byters, till  the  death  of  their  exiled  bishop  allowed  the 
election  and  consecration  of  a  new  episcopal  pastor.* 
The  revolutions  of  the  court  multiplied  the  number  of 
pretenders  ;  and  the  same  city  was  often  disputed,  un- 
der the  reign  of  Constantius,  by  two,  or  three,  or  even 
four  bishops,  who  exercised  their  spiritual  jurisdiction 
over  their  respective  followers,  and  alternately  lost  and 
regained  the  temporal  possessions  of  the  church.  The 
abuse  of  Christianity  introduced  into  the  Roman  gov- 
ernment new  causes  of  tyranny  and  sedition ;  the  bands 
of  civil  society  were  torn  asunder  by  the  fury  of  religi- 
ous factions  ;  and  the  obscure  citizen,  who  might  calm- 
ly have  surveyed  the  elevation  and  fall  of  successive 
emperors,  imagined  and  experienced,  that  his  own  life 
and  fortune  were  connected  with  the  interests  of  a  po- 
pular ecclesiastic.  The  example  of  the  two  capitals, 
Rome  and  Constantinople,  may  serve  to  represent  the 
state  of  the  empire,  and  the  temper  of  mankind,  under 
the  reign  of  the  sons  of  Constantine. 

^  L  The  Roman  pontiff,  as  long  as  he 

maintained  his  station  and  his  princi- 
ples, was  guarded  by  the  warm  attachment  of  a  great 
people ;  and  could  reject  with  scorn  the  prayers,  the 
menaces,  and  the  oblations  of  an  heretical  prince. 
When  the  eunuchs  had  secretly  pronounced  the  exile 
of  Liberius,  the  well-grounded  apprehension  of  a  tu- 
mult engaged  them  to  use  the  utmost  precautions  in 
the  execution  of  the  sentence.  The  capital  was  in- 
vested on  every  side,  and  the  praefect  was  commanded 
to  seize  the  person  of  the  bishop,  either  by  stratagem, 
or  by  open  force.  The  order  was  obeyed,  and  Liberius, 
with  the  greatest  difficulty,  at  the  hour  of  midnight, 
was  swiftly  conveyed  beyond  the  Teach  of  the  Roman 
people,  before  their  consternation  was  turned  into  rage. 
As  soon  as  they  were  informed  of  his  banishment  into 
Thrace,  a  general  assembly  was  convened,  and  the 
clergy  of  Rome  bound  themselves,  by  a  public  and 
solemn  oath,  never  to  desert  their  bishop,  never  to  ac- 
knowledge the  usurper  Faelix ;  who,  by  the  influence 
of  the  eunuchs,  had  been  irregularly  chosen  and  con- 
secrated within  the  walls  of  a  profane  palace.  At  the 
end  of  two  years  their  pious  obstinacy  subsisted  entire 

h  Thomassin  (Discipline  de  l'E;li*e,  torn.  i.  1.  ii.  c.  72,  73.  p.  986  

934.)  has  collected  many  curious  facts  concerning  the  origin  and  pro- 
gress of  church-sineinz,  both  in  the  east  and  west. 

i  Phiiostorzius,  f.  i.i.  <-.  1?.  Godefroy  has  examined  this  subject 
with  singular  no-uraey.  (p.  147,  &c.)  There  were  three  heterodox 
forms:  "  To  the  Father  by  the  Son,  and  in  the  Holy  Ghost."  "To 
the  Father,  and  [he  Son,  in  the  Holy  Ghost,"  and  "  To  the  Father  in 
the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost." 

k  After  the  exile  of  Eustathius,  under  the  reign  of  Constantine, 
the  rigid  party  of  the  orthodox  formed  a  separation  which  afterwards 
degenerated  into  a  schism,  and  lasted  above  fourscore  years.  See 
Tillemoni,  Mem.  Ecclcs.  torn.  vii.  p.  35 — 54, 1137—1158.  torn.  viii.  p. 
537— 632,  1314 — i332.  In  many  churches  the  Ari.ins  and  Homoou- 
aians,  who  had  renounced  each  other's  communion,  continued  for 
some  time  to  join  in  prayer.    Ptiilostorgius,  I.  iii.  c.  14. 


and  unshaken;  and  when  Constantins  visited  Rome, 
he  was  assailed  by  the  importunate  solicitations  of  a 
people,  who  had  preserved,  as  the  last  remnant  of  their 
ancient  freedom,  the  riGrht  nf  treating  their  sovereign 
with  familiar  insolence.  The  wives  of  many  of  the 
senators  and  most  honourable  citizens,  after  pressing 
their  husbands  to  intercede  in  favour  of  Liberius,  were 
advised  to  undertake  a  commission,  which  in  their 
hands  would  be  less  dangerous,  and  might  prove  more 
successful.  The  emperor  received  with  politeness  these 
female  deputies,  whose  wealth  and  dignity  were  dis- 
played in  the  magnificence  of  their  dress  and  orna- 
ments :  he  admired  their  inflexible  resolution  of  follow- 
ing their  beloved  pastor  to  the  most  distant  regions  of 
the  earth ;  and  consented  that  the  two  bishops,  Libe- 
rius and  Faelix,  should  govern  in  peace  their  respective 
congregations.  But  the  ideas  of  toleration  were  so  re- 
pugnant to  the  practice,  and  even  to  the  sentiments, 
of  those  times,  that  when  the  answer  of  Constantius 
was  publicly  read  in  the  circus  of  Rome,  so  reasonable 
a  project  of  accommodation  was  rejected  with  contempt 
and  ridicule.  The  eager  vehemence  which  aniraittrd 
the  spectators  in  the  decisive  moment  of  a  horse-race, 
was  now  directed  towards  a  different  object ;  and  the 
circus  resounded  with  the  shout  of  thousands,  who  re- 
peatedly exclaimed,  "  One  God,  one  Christ,  one  bish- 
op." The  zeal  of  the  Roman  people  in  the  cause  of 
Liberius,  was  not  confined  to  words  alone ;  and  the 
dangerous  and  bloody  sedition  which  they  excited  soon 
after  the  departure  of  Constantius,  determined  that 
prince  to  accept  the  submission  of  the  exiled  prelate, 
and  to  restore  him  to  the  undivided  dominion  of  the 
capital.  After  some  ineffectual  resistance,  his  rival 
was  expelled  from  the  city  by  the  permission  of  the 
emperor,  and  the  power  of  the  opposite  faction ;  the 
adherents  of  Faelix  were  inhumanly  murdered  in  the 
streets,  in  the  public  places,  in  the  baths,  and  even  in 
the  churches  ;  and  the  face  of  Rome,  upon  the  return 
of  a  christian  bishop,  renewed  the  horrid  image  of  the 
massacres  of  Marius,  and  the  proscriptions  of  Sylla.1 

II.  Notwithstandino-  the  rapid  increase 
of  christians  under  the  reign  of  the  Fla-  c""lanli«'P'«- 
vian  family,  Rome,  Alexandria,  and  the  other  great 
cities  of  the  empire,  still  contained  a  strong  and  power- 
ful faction  of  infidels,  who  envied  the  prosperity,  and 
who  ridiculed,  even  on  their  theatres,  the  theological 
disputes  of  the  church.  Constantinople  alone  enjoyed 
the  advantage  of  being  born  and  educated  in  the  bosom 
of  the  faith.  The  capital  of  the  east  had  never  been 
polluted  by  the  worship  of  idols  ;  and  the  whole  body 
of  the  people  had  deeply  imbibed  the  opinions,  the 
virtues,  and  the  passions,  which  distinguished  the 
christians  of  that  age  from  the  rest  of  mankind.  After 
the  death  of  Alexander,  the  episcopal  throne  was  dis- 
puted by  Paul  and  Macedonius.  By  their  zeal  and 
abilities  they  both  deserved  the  eminent  station  to 
which  they  aspired ;  and  if  the  moral  character  of 
Macedonius  was  less  exceptionable,  his  competitor  had 
the  advantage  of  a  prior  election  and  a  more  orthodox 
doctrine.  His  firm  attachment  to  the  Nicene  creed, 
which  has  given  Paul  a  place  in  the  calendar  amon; 
saints  and  martyrs,  exposed  him  to  trie  resentment  of 
the  Arians.  In  the  space  of  fourteen  years  he  was  five 
times  driven  from  the  throne  ;  to  which  he  was  more 
frequently  restored  by  the  violence  of  the  people,  than 
by  the  permission  of  the  prince ;  and  the  power  of 
Macedonius  could  be  secured  only  by  the  death  of  his 
rival.  The  unfortunate  Paul  was  dragged  in  chains 
from  the  sandy  deserts  of  Mesopotamia  to  the  most 
desolate  places  of  Mount  Taurus,1"  confined  in  a  dark 


1  See, on  this  ecclesiastical  revolution  of  Rome,  Ammianus,  xv.  7. 
Athanas.  lorn.  i.  p.  634— 661.  Sozomcn,  I.  iv.  c.  15.  T heodoret-  I. 
ii.  c.  17.  Snip.  Sever.  Hist.  Sacra,  U  i>.  p.  413.  Ilieronym.  Chron. 
Marcellin.  el  Fauslin.  Liliell.  p.  3,  4.    Tilleniout,  Mem.  Eccle*.  torn 

vi.  p.  326. 

m  Cucusus  was  the  last  stage  of  ui«  life  and  suflerin;?.  The  situ 
ation  ofthat  lonely  town,  on  the  confines  of  Cnppadocia.  Ciliria.  and 
the  Leaser  Armenia,  haR  occasioned  some  geographical  per:.:*-iiiy  ; 
but  we  are  directed  to  the  true  spot  by  the  comic  of  the  Uooian  road 
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and  narrow  dungeon,  loft  six  days  without  food,  and  at 
ength  strangled,  by  the  order  of  Philip,  one  of  the 
principal  ministers  of  the  emperor  Constantius."  The 
first  blood  which  stained  the  new  capital  was  spilt  in 
this  ecclesiastical  contest ;  and  many  persons  were 
slain  on  both  sides,  in  the  furious  and  obstinate  sedi- 
tions of  the  people.  The  commission  of  enforcing  a 
sentence  of  banishment  against  Paul,  had  been  intrust- 
ed to  Hermogenes,  the  master-general  of  the  cavalry1; 
but  the  execution  of  it  was  fatal  to  himself.  The 
catholics  rose  in  the  defence  of  their  bishop  ;  the  pal- 
ace of  Hermogenes  was  consumed  ;  the  first  military 
officer  of  the  empire  was  dragged  by  the  heels  through 
the  streets  of  Constantinople,  and,  after  he  expired, 
his  lifeless  corpse  was  exposed  to  their  wanton  in- 
sults." The  fate  of  Hermogenes  instructed  Philip,  the 
prajtorian  praefect,  to  act  with  more  precaution  on  a 
similar  occasion.  In  the  most  gentle  and  honourable 
terms  he  required  the  attendance  of  Paul  in  the  baths 
of  Zeuxippus,  which  had  a  private  communication  with 
the  palace  and  the  sea.  A  vessel,  which  lay  ready  at 
the  garden  stairs,  immediately  hoisted  sail ;  and,  while 
the  people  were  still  ignorant  of  the  meditated  sacri- 
lege, their  bishop  was  already  embarked  on  his  voyage 
to  Thessalonica.  They  soon  beheld,  with  surprise 
and  indignation,  the  gates  of  the  palace  thrown  open, 
and  the  usurper  Macedonius  seated  by  the  side  of  the 
prefect  on  a  lofty  chariot,  which  was  surrounded  by 
troops  of  guards  with  drawn  swords.  The  military 
procession  advanced  towards  the  cathedral ;  the  Arians 
and  the  catholics  eagerly  rushed  to  employ  that  impor- 
tant post ;  and  three  thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty 
persons  lost  their  lives  in  the  confusion  of  the  tumult. 
Macedonius,  who  was  supported  by  a  regular  force, 
obtained  a  decisive  victory ;  but  his  reign  was  dis- 
turbed by  clamour  and  sedition  ;  and  the  causes  which 
appeared  the  least  connected  with  the  subject  of  dis- 
pute, were  sufficient  to  nourish  and  to  kindle  the  flame 
of  civil  discord.  As  the  chapel  in  which  the  body  of 
the  great  Constantino  had  been  deposited  was  in  a 
ruinous  condition,  the  bishops  transported  those  vene- 
rable remains  into  the  church  of  St.  Acacius.  This 
prudent  and  even  pious  measure  was  represented  as  a 
wicked  profanation,  by  the  whole  party  which  adhered 
to  the  Homocusian  doctrine.  The  factions  immedi- 
ately flew  to  arms,  the  consecrated  ground  was  used  as 
their  field  of  battle  ;  and  one  of  the  ecclesiastical  his- 
torians has  observed,  as  a  real  fact,  not  as  a  figure  of 
rhetoric,  that  the  well  before  the  church  overflowed 
with  a  stream  of  blood,  which  filled  the  porticoes  and 
the  adjacent  courts.  The  writer  who  should  impute 
these  tumults  solely  to  a  religious  principle,  would  be- 
tray a  very  imperfect  knowledge  of  human  nature  ;  yet 
it  must  be  confessed,  that  the  motives  which  misled 
the  sincerity  of  zeal,  and  the  pretence  which  disguised 
the  licentiousness  of  passion,  suppressed  the  remorse 
which,  in  another  cause,  would  have  succeeded  to  the 
rage  of  the  christians  of  Constantinople.*' 
Cruelty  of  the  The  cruel  and  arbitrary  disposition  of 
Arians.  Constantius,  which  did  not  always  re- 
quire the  provocations  of  guilt  and  resistance,  was 
justly  exasperated  by  the  tumults  of  his  capital,  and 
the  criminal  behaviour  of  a  faction,  which  opposed  the 
authority  and  religion  of  their  sovereign.    The  ordi- 


from  Csesarea  to  Anazarhus.  See  Cellarii.  Geograph.  torn.  ii.  p.  213. 
Wesselihg  nil  Itinerar.  p.  179 — ?f)3. 

n  Athanasius  (torn.  i.  p.  703—813,  814.)  affirms,  in  the  most  posi- 
tive terms,  that  Paul  was  murdered  ;  and  appeals  not  only  to  common 
fame,  but  even  to  the  unsuspicious  testimony  of  Philagrius,  one  of 
the  Arian  persecutors.  Yet  he  acknowledges,  that  the  heretics  at- 
tributed to  disease  the  death  of  the  bishop  of  Constantinople.  Atha- 
nasius is  servilely  copied  by  Socrates,  (I.  ii.  c.  26.)  but  Sozomen,  who 
discovers  a  more  liberal  temper,  presumes  (1.  iv.  c.  2.)  to  insinuate  a 
prudent  doubt. 

o  Ammianus  (siv.  10.)  refers  to  his  own  account  of  this  tragic 
event.    Jtul  we  no  longer  possess  that  part  of  his  history. 

I>  See  Sqrrales,  I.  ii.  c.  6,  7—12,  13—17,  10—26,  27—38.  and  Sozo- 
men ,  I.  iii.  3,  4.  7 — 9,  1.  iv.  c.  ii.  21.  The  acts  of  St.  Paul  of  Constan- 
inople,  of  which  Photius  has  made  an  abstract.  (Phot.  Rihliot.  p.  1419 
— 1430.)  are  an  indifferent  copy  of  these  historians ;  but  a  modern 
(;reek,  who  could  write  the  life  of  a  saint  without  adding  fables  and 
miracles,  is  entitled  to  some  commendation. 


nary  punishments  of  death,  exile,  antl  confiscation, 
were  inflicted  with  partial  rigour;  and  the  Greeks  still 
revere  the  holy  memory  of  two  clerks,  a  reader  and  a 
sub-deacon,  who  were  accused  of  the  murder  of  Her- 
mogenes, and  beheaded  at  the  gatis  of  Constantinople. 
By  an  edict  of  Constantius  against  the  catholics,  which 
has  not  been  thought  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  Theo- 
dosian  code,  those  who  refused  to  communicate  with 
the  Arian  bishops,  and  particularly  with  Macedonius, 
were. deprived  of  the  immunities  of  ecclesiastics,  and 
of  the  rights  of  christians ;  they  were  compelled  to 
relinquish  the  possession  of  the  churches;  and  were 
strictly  prohibited  from  holding  their  assemblies  within 
the  walls  of  the  city.  The  execution  of  this  unjust 
law,  in  the  provinces  of  Thrace  and  Asia  Minor,  was 
committed  to  the  zeal  of  Macedonius ;  the  civil  and 
military  powers  were  directed  to  obey  his  commands; 
and  the  cruelties  exercised  by  this  Semi-Arian  tyrant 
in  the  support  of  the  Homoiousion,  exceeded  the  com- 
mission, and  disgraced  the  reign,  of  Constantius.  The 
sacraments  of  the  church  were  administered  to  the  re- 
luctant victims,  who  denied  the  vocation,  ajul  abhorred 
the  principles,  of  Macedonius.  The  rites  of  baptism 
were  conferred  on  women  and  children,  who,  for  that 
purpose,  had  been  torn  from  the  armscif  their  friends 
and  parents ;  the  mouths  of  the  communicants  were 
held  open,  by  a  wooden  engine,  while  the  consecrated 
bread  was  forced  down  their  throat;  the  breasts  of  ten- 
tier  virgins  were  either  burnt  with  red-hot  egg-shells, 
or  inhumanly  compressed  between  sharp  and  heavy 
boards. i  The  Novatians  of  Constantinople,  and  the 
adjacent  country,  by  their  firm  attachment  to  tin  Ho- 
moousian  standard,  deserved  to  be  confounded  with  the 
catholics  themselves.  Macedonius  wes  informed,  that 
a  large  district  of  Paphlagonia r  was  almost  entirely 
inhabited  by  those  sectaries.  He  resolved  either  to 
convert  or  to  extirpate  them ;  and  as  he  distrusted,  on 
this  occasion,  the  efficacy  of  an  ecclesiastical  mission, 
he  commanded  a  body  of  four  thousand  legionaries  to 
march  against  the  rebels,  and  to  reduce  the  territory  of 
Mantinium  under  his  spiritual  dominion.  The  Nova- 
tian  peasants,  animated  by  despair  and  religious  fury, 
boldly  encountered  the  invaders  of  their  country,  and 
though  many  of  the  Paphlagonians  were  slain,  the 
Roman  legions  were  vanquished  by  an  irregular  mul- 
titude, armed  only  with  scythes  and  axes ;  and,  except 
a  few  who  escaped  by  an  ignominious  flight,  four 
thousand  soldiers  were  left  dead  on  the  field  of  battle. 
The  successor  of  Constantius  has  expressed,  in  a  con- 
cise but  lively  manner,  some  of  the  theological  calami- 
ties which  afflicted  the  empire,  and  more  especially  the 
east,  in  the  reign  of  a  prince  who  was  the  slave  of  his 
own  passions,  and  of  those  of  his  eunuchs.  "  Many 
were  imprisoned,  and  persecuted,  and  driven  into  exile. 
Whole  troops  of  those  who  are  styled  heretics  were 
massacred,  particularly  at  Cyzicus,  and  at  Samosata. 
In  Paphlagonia,  Bithynia,  Galatia,  and  in  many  other 
provinces,  towns  and  villages  were  laid  waste,  and 
utterly  destroyed." " 

While  the  flames  of  the  Arian  contro-  ,phe  'j"™**  "j"1 
versy  consumed  the  vitals  of  the  empire,  Circum- 
the  African  provinces  were  infested  by  cellions, 
their  peculiar  enemies  the  savage  fana-  A-  D-  345,  &c- 
tics,  who,  under  the  name  of  Circumcelliom,  formed  the 
strength  and  scandal  of  the  Donatist  party.'    The  se- 


q  Socrates.  1.  ii.  c.  27.  38.  Sozomen,  I.  iv.  c.21.  The  principal  as- 
sistants of  Macedonius,  in  the  work  of  persecution,  were  the  two  bi- 
shops of  Nicomedia  anil  Cyzicus,  who  were  esteemed  for  ther  vir- 
tues, and  especially  for  their  charity.  I  cannot  forbear  reminding 
the  reader,  that  the  difference  between  the  Homoovsion  and  Homoi- 
ovsian,  is  almost  invisible  to  the  nicest  theological  eye. 

r  We  are  ignorant  of  the  precise  situation  of  Mantinium.  In 
speaking  of  these  fovr  bands  of  legionaries,  Socrates,  Sozomen,  and 
the  author  of  the  Acts  of  St.  Paul,  use  the  indefinite  terms  of  apio^c i, 
<?*».xvy!c,  rxynxTz,  which  Nicephorus  very  properly  translates 
thousands.    Vales,  ad  Socrat.  I.  ii.  c.  38. 

s  Julian.  Epistol.lii.  p.  436.  edit.  Spanheim. 

t  See  Optatus  Milevitanus,  (particularly  iii.  4.)  with  the  Donatist 
history,  by  M.  Dupin,  and  the  original  pieces  at  the  end  of  his  edi- 
tion. The  numerous  circumstances  which  Augustin  has  mentioned, 
of  the  fury  of  the  Circumcellions  against  others,  and  against  them 
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vere  execution  of  the  laws  of  Constantine  had  excited 
a  spirit  of  discontent  and  resistance ;  the  strenuous 
efforts  of  his  son  Constans,  to  restore  the  unity  of  the 
church,  exasperated  the  sentiments  of  mutual  hatred, 
which  had  first  occasioned  the  separation ;  and  the 
methods  of  force  and  corruption  employed  by  the  two 
imperial  commissioners,  Paul  and  Macarius,  furnished 
the  schismatics  with  a  specious  contrast  between  the 
maxims  of  the  apostles  and  the  conduct  of  their  pre- 
tended successors,"  The  peasants  who  inhabited  the 
villages  of  Numidia  and  Mauritania,  were  a  ferocious 
race,  who  had  been  imperfectly  reduced  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  Roman  laws;  who  were  imperfectly  con- 
verted to  the  christian  faith  ;  but  who  were  actuated  by 
a  blind  and  furious  enthusiasm  in  the  cause  of  their  Do- 
natist  teachers.  They  indignantly  supported  the  exile 
of  their  bishops,  the  demolition  of  their  churches,  and 
the  interruption  of  their  secret  assemblies.  The  vio- 
lence of  the  officers  of  justice,  who  were  usually  sus- 
tained by  a  military  sruard,  was  sometimes  repelled  with 
equal  violence ;  and  the  blood  of  some  popular  ecclesias- 
tics, which  had  been  shed  in  the  quarrel,  inflamed  their 
rude  followers  with  an  eager  desire  of  revenging  the 
death  of  these  hoi}'  martyrs.  By  their  own  cruelty  and 
rashness,  the  ministers  of  persecution  sometimes  pro- 
voked their  fate;  and  the  guilt  of  an  accidental  tumult 
precipitated  the  criminals  into  despair  and  rebellion. 
Driven  from  their  native  villages,  the  Donatist  pea- 
sants assembled  in  formidable  gangs  on  the  edge  of  the 
Getulian  desert;  and  readily  exchanged  the  habits  of 
labour  for  a  life  of  idleness  and  rapine,  which  was  con- 
secrated by  the  name  of  religion,  and  faintly  condemned 
by  the  doctors  of  the  sect.  The  leaders  of  the  Circum- 
cellions  assumed  the  title  of  captains  of  the  saints ; 
their  principal  weapon,  as  they  were  indifferently  pro- 
vided with  swords  and  spears,  was  a  huge  and  weighty 
club,  which  they  termed  an  Israelite ;  and  the  well- 
known  sound  of  "  Praise  be  to  God,"  which  they  used 
as  their  cry  of  war,  diffused  consternation  over  the  un- 
armed provinces  of  Africa.  At  first  their  depredations 
were  coloured  by  the  plea  of  necessity;  but  they  soon 
exceeded  the  measure  of  subsistence,  indulged  without 
control  their  intemperance  and  avarice,  burnt  the  vil- 
lages which  they  had  pillaged,  and  reigned  the  licen- 
tious tyrants  of  the  open  country.  The  occupations 
of  husbandry,  and  the  administrations  of  justice,  were 
interrupted  ;  and  as  the  Circumcellions  pretended  to 
restore  the  primitive  equality  of  mankind,  and  to  reform 
the  abuses  of  civil  society,  they  opened  a  secure  asy- 
lum for  the  slaves  and  debtors,  who  flocked  in  crowds 
to  their  holy  standard.  When  they  were  not  resisted, 
they  usually  contented  themselves  with  plunder,  but 
the  slightest  opposition  provoked  them  to  acts  of  vio- 
lence and  murder ;  and  some  catholic  priests,  who  had 
imprudently  signalized  their  zeal,  were  tortured  by  the 
fanatics  with  the  most  refined  and  wanton  barbarity. 
The  spirit  of  the  Circumcellions  was  not  always  ex- 
erted against  their  defenceless  enemies;  they  engaged, 
and  sometimes  defeated,  the  troops  of  the  province; 
and  in  the  bloody  action  of  Bagai,  they  attacked  in 
the  open  field,  but  with  unsuccessful  valour,  an  ad- 
vanced guard  of  the  imperial  cavalry.  The  Donatists 
who  were  taken  in  arms  received,  and  they  soon  de- 
served, the  same  treatment  which  might  have  been 
shown  to  the  wild  beasts  of  the  desert.    The  captives 


selves,  have  been  laboriously  collected  by  Tillemont,  Mem.  Eccles. 
tom_vi.  p.  147 — 1C.5;  and  he  has  often, though  without  design,  ex- 
posed the  injuries  which  had  provoked  those  fanatics. 

n  It  is  amusing  enoush  to  observe  the  lansuageof  opposite  parties, 
when  they  speak  of  the  same  men  and  thines.  Gratus,  bishop  of 
Carthage,  begins  the  acclamations  of  an  orthodox  synod,  "  Gratias 
Deo  omnipotent  ct  Christo  Jesu  .  .  .  qui  imperavit  religiossimo 
Constanti  imperalori,  ut  votum  gereret  unitalis,  et  miticret  minis 
trns  sanrti  operis  famulos  Dei  Paulum  et  Macarium."  Monument. 
Vet.  ad  Caleem  Optati,  p.  313.  "  Ecce  suhito,"  (says  the  Donatist 
author  Of  the  passion  of  Marculus)  "  de  Constants  regis  tyrannies 
domo  .  .  .  polluttim  Macariana;  perserulionis  murmur  increpuit.  et 
duolius  bestih  ad  Africam  missis,  endem  scilicet  Macario  et  Paulo 
execrandum  prorsus  ac  dirum  ecclcsia?  certamen  indictum  est ;  ut 
populuschristianus  ad  unionem  cum  traditoribus  faciendam,  nudati9 
militum  gladiis  et  draconum  prTscntibus  signis,  et  tuharum  vocibus 
cogeretur."   Monument,  p.  304. 


died,  without  a  murmur,  either  by  the  sword,  the  axe, 
or  the  tire ;  and  the  measures  of  retaliation  were  mul- 
tiplied in  a  rapid  proportion,  which  aggravated  the 
horrors  of  rebellion,  and  excluded  the  hope  of  mutual 
forgiveness.  In  the  beginning  of  the  present  century, 
the  example  of  the  Circumcellions  has  been  renewed 
in  the  persecution,  the  boldness,  the  crimes,  and  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  Camisards;  and  if  the  fanatics  of 
Langnedoc  surpassed  those  of  Numidia,  by  their  mili- 
tary achievements,  the  Africans  maintained  their  fierce 
independence  with  more  resolution  and  perseverance.1 

Such  disorders  are  the  natural  effects  Their  religious 
of  religious  tyranny;  but  the  rage  of  the  suicides. 
Donatists  was  inflamed  by  a  frenzy  of  a  very  extraor- 
dinary kind ;  and  which,  if  it  really  prevailed  among 
them  in  so  extravagant  a  degree,  cannot  surely  be  pa- 
ralleled in  any  country  or  in  any  age.  Many  of  these 
fanatics  were  possessed  with  the  horror  of  life,  and  „ 
the  desire  of  martyrdom  ;  and  they  deemed  it  of  little 
moment  by  what  means,  or  by  what  hands,  they  per- 
ished, if  their  conduct  was  sanctified  by  the  intention 
of  devoting  themselves  to  the  glory  of  the  true  faith, 
and  the  hope  of  eternal  happiness.*  Sometimes  they 
rudely  disturbed  the  festivals,  and  profaned  the  tem- 
ples, of  paganism,  with  the  design  of  exciting  the  most 
zealous  of  the  idolaters  to  revenge  the  insulted  honour 
of  their  gods.  They  sometimes  forced  their  way  into 
the  courts  of  justice,  and  compelled  the  affrighted  judge 
to  give  orders  for  their  immediate  execution.  They 
frequently  stopped  travellers  on  the  public  highways, 
and  obliged  them  to  inflict  the  stroke  of  martyrdom,  by 
the  promise  of  a  reward,  if  they  consented,  and  by  the 
threat  of  instant  death,  if  they  refused  to  grant  so  very 
singular  a  favour.  When  they  were  disappointed  of 
every  other  resource,  they  announced  the  day  on  which, 
in  the  presence  of  their  friends  and  brethren,  they 
should  cast  themselves  headlong  from  some  lofty  rock ; 
and  many  precipices  were  shown,  which  had  acquired 
fame  by  the  number  of  religious  suicides.  In  the  ac- 
tions of  these  desperate  enthusiasts,  who  were  admired 
by  one  party  as  the  martyrs  of  God,  and  abhorred  by 
the  other  as  the  victims  of  Satan,  an  impartial  philo- 
sopher may  discover  the  influence  and  the  last  abuse 
of  that  inflexible  spirit,  which  was  originally  derived 
from  the  character  and  principles  of  the  Jewish  nation. 

The  simple  narrative  of  the  intestine  character 
divisions,  which  distracted  the  peace,  of  the  christian 
and  dishonoured  the  triumph,  of  the  ^t,  A-  D-  312— 
church,  will  confirm  the  remark  of  a 
pagan  historian,  and  justify  the  complaint  of  a  venera- 
ble bishop.  The  experience  of  Ammianus  had  con- 
vinced him,  that  the  enmity  of  the  christians  towards 
each  other,  surpassed  the  fury  of  savage  beasts  against 
man  ;z  and  Gregory  Nazianzen  most  pathetically  la- 
ments, that  the  kingdom  of  heaven  was  converted,  by 
discord,  into  the  image  of  chaos,  of  a  nocturnal  tem- 
pest, and  of  hell  itself.*  The  fierce  and  partial  wri- 
ters of  the  times,  ascribing  all  virtue  to  themselves, 
and  imputing  all  guilt  to  their  adversaries,  have  paint- 
ed the  battle  of  the  angels  and  daemons.  Our  calmer 
reason  will  reject  such  pure  and  perfect  monsters  of 
vice  or  sanctity,  and  will  impute  an  equal,  or  at  least 
an  indiscriminate,  measure  of  good  and  evil  to  the  hos- 
tile sectaries,  who  assumed  and  bestowed  the  appella- 
tions of  orthodox  and  heretics.  They  had  been  edu- 
cated in  the  same  religion,  and  the  same  civil  society. 
Their  hopes  and  fears  in  the  present,  or  in  a  future, 
life,  were  balanced  in  the  same  proportion.  On  either 
side,  the  error  might  be  innocent,  the  faith  sincere,  the 
practice  meritorious  or  corrupt.    Their  passions  were 


x  The  Histoire  des  Camisards,  in  3  vols.  12  ino.  Vlllefranche,  1TC0, 
may  be  rerommended  as  accurate  and  impartial.  It  requires  some 
attention  to  discover  the  religion  of  the  author. 

y  The  Donatist  suicides  alleged  in  their  justification  the  example 
of  Razias.  which  is  related  in  the  Nth  chapter  of  the  second  book  of 
the  Maccabees. 

z  N'ullas  infestas  hominibus  bestias,  ut  sunt  cihi  ferales  plerique 
christianorum  experlus.    Ammian.  xzit. 5. 

•  Gregor.  Nazianzen,  Orat.  i.  p.  33.  See  Tillemont,  torn  vi.  p.  Ml. 
quarto  edit. 
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excited  by  similar  objects  ;  and  they  might  alternately 
abuse  the  favour  of  the  court,  or  of  the  people.  The 
metaphysical  opinions  of  the  Athanasians  and  the  Ari- 
ans,  could  not  influence  their  moral  character ;  and 
they  were  alike  actuated  by  the  intolerant  spirit,  which 
has  been  extracted  from  the  pure  and  simple  maxims 
of  the  gospel. 

Toleration  of  A  modern  writer,  who,  with  a  just 
paganism,  confidence,  has  prefixed  to  his  own  his- 
tory the  honourable  epithets  of  political  and  philosoph- 
ical,1' accuses  the  timid  prudence  of  Montesquieu,  for 
neglecting  to  enumerate,  among  the  causes  of  the  de- 
cline of  the  empire,  a  iaw  of  Constantine,  by  which 
the  exercise  of  the  pagan  worship  was  absolutely  sup- 
pressed, and  a  considerable  part  of  his  subjects  was 
left  destitute  of  priests,  of  temples,  and  of  any  public 
religion.  The  zeal  of  the  philosophic  historian  for  the 
rights  of  mankind,  has  induced  him  to  acquiesce  in 
the  ambiguous  testimony  of  those  ecclesiastics,  who 
have  too  lightly  ascribed  to  their  favourite  hero  the 
merit  of  a  general  persecution.1  Instead  of  alleging  this 
imaginary  law,  which  would  have  blazed  in  the  front 
of  the  imperial  codes,  we  may  safely  appeal  to  the 
original  epistle,  which  Constantine.  addressed  to  the 
followers  of  the  ancient  religion;  at  a  time  when  he 
no  longer  disguised  his  conversion,  nor  dreaded  the 
rivals  of  his  throne.  He  invites  and  exhorts,  in  the 
most  pressing  terms,  the  subjects  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire to  imitate  the  example  of  their  master ;  but  he  de- 

,    _  clares,  that  those  who  still  refuse  to 

by  Constantine,  .  .         ,      .  ,  ,.  _ 

open  their  eyes  to  the  celestial  light, 
may  freely  enjoy  their  temples,  and  their  fancied  gods. 
A  report,  that  the  ceremonies  of  paganism  were  sup- 
pressed, is  formally  contradicted  by  the  emperor  him- 
self, who  wisely  assigns,  as  the  principle  of  his  mod- 
eration, the  invincible  force  of  habit,  of  prejudice,  and 
of  superstition.*  Without  violating  the  sanctity  of 
his  promise,  without  alarming  the  fears  of  the  pagans, 
the  artful  monarch  advanced,  by  slow  and  cautious 
steps,  to  undermine  the  irregular  and  decayed  fabric 
of  polytheism.  The  partial  acts  of  severity  which  lie 
occasionally  exercised,  though  they  were  secretly 
prompted  by  a  christian  zeal,  were  coloured  by  the 
fairest  pretences  of  justice  and  the  public  good  ;  and 
while  Constantine  designed  to  ruin  the  foundations, 
he  seemed  to  reform  the  abuses,  of  the  ancient  religion. 
After  the  example  of  the  wisest  of  his  predecessors, 
he  condemned,  under  the  most  rigorous  penalties,  the 
occult  and  impious  arts  of  divination  ;  which  excited 
the  vain  hopes,  and  sometimes  the  criminal  attempts, 
of  those  who  were  discontented  with  their  present  con- 
dition. An  ignominious  silence  was  imposed  on  the 
oracles,  which  had  been  publicly  convicted  of  fraud 
and  falsehood  ;  the  effeminate  priests  of  the  Nile  were 
abolished  ;  and  Constantine  discharged  the  duties  of  a 
Roman  censor,  when  he  gave  orders  for  the  demolition 
of  several  temples  of  Phoenicia  ;  in  which  every  mode 
of  prostitution  was  devoutly  practised  in  the  face  of 
day,  and  to  the  honour  of  Venus.1  The  imperial  city 
of  Constantinople  was,  in  some  measure,  raised  at  the 
expense,  and  was  adorned  with  the  spoils,  of  the  opu- 
lent temples  of  Greece  and  Asia ;  the  sacred  property 


b  Histoire  Politique  et  Philosophique  des  Etablissemens  des  Euro- 
p6ens  dans  les  deux  lndes.  torn.  i.  p.  9. 

c  According  to  Eusebius.  (in  Vit.  Conetanlin.  I.  ii.  c.  45.)  the  em- 
peror proliihiied,  both  in  cilies  and  in  Die  country. 
i.!««..»rpni; ;  the  abominable  acts  or  parte  of  idolatry.  Socrates 
(I.  i.  c.  17.)  and  Sozomen  (I.  ii.  c.  4,  5.)  have  represented  the  conduct 
of  Constantino  with  a  just  regard  to  truth  and  history  ;  which  has 
been  neglected  by  Theodoret  (I.  v.c.  21.)  and  Orosius.  (vii.  28.)  Tutu 
deinde  (says  the  latter)  primus  Conatantinus  j'hsco  ordineet  pio  viceni 
vertit  edicto  ;  siquidein  staluit  citra  uliam  liominutn  ercdem,  pagauo- 
rum  templa  claudi. 

d  See  Eusehius  in  Vit.  Constantin.  I.  ii.e.  5G.  60.  In  the  sermon  to 
the  assembly  of  saints,  which  the  emperor  pronounced  when  he  was 
mature  in  years  and  piety,  be  declares  to  the  idolaters  (c,  xi.)  that 
tltcy  are  permitted  to  oiler  sacrifices,  and  to  exercise  every  part  of 
their  religions  worship. 

e  See  Euscbius,  in  Vit. Constantin.  I.  Hi.  c.  54—58,  and  I.  iv.  c.  2!i — 
25.  These  acts  of  authority  may  be  rompared  with  the  suppression 
of  the  Hacchanals,  and  the  demolition  of  the  temple  of  Isis,  by  the 
magistrates  of  pagan  Rome. 


was  confiscated  ;  the  statues  of  gods  and  heroes  were 
transported,  with  rude  familiarity,  among  a  people  who 
considered  them  as  objects,  not  of  adoration,  but  of 
curiosity:  the  gold  and  silver  were  restored  to  circu- 
lation ;  and  the  magistrates,  the  bishops,  and  the  eu- 
nuchs, improved  the  fortunate  occasion  of  gratifying, 
at  once,  their  zeal,  their  avarice,  and  their  resentment. 
Rut  these  depredations  were  confined  to  a  small  part 
of  the  Roman  world  ;  and  the  provinces  had  been  long 
since  accustomed  to  endure  the  same  sacrilegious  ra- 
pine, from  the  tyranny  of  princes  and  proconsuls,  who 
could  not  be  suspected  of  any  design  to  subvert  the 
established  religion.' 

The  sons  of  Constantine  trod  in  the  aw.  ' 
footsteps  of  their  father,  with  more 
zeal,  and  with  less  discretion.  The  pretences  of  ra- 
pine and  oppression  were  insensibly  multiplied  ;&  every 
indulgence  was  shown  to  the  illegal  behaviour  of  the 
christians  ;  every  doubt  was  explained  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  paganism ;  and  the  demolition  of  the  tem- 
ples was  celebrated  as  one  of  the  auspicious  events  of 
the  reign  of  Constans  and  Constantius.h  The  name 
of  Constantius  is  prefixed  to  a  concise  law,  which 
might  have  superseded  the  necessity'  of  any  future  pro- 
hibitions. "  It  is  our  pleasure,  that  in  all  places,  and 
in  all  cilies,  the  temples  be  immediately  shut,  and 
carefully  guarded,  that  none  may  have  the  power  of 
offending.  It  is  likewise  our  pleasure,  that  all  our 
subjects  should  abstain  from  sacrifices.  If  any  one 
should  be  guilty  of  such  an  act,  let  him  feel  the  sword 
of  vengeance,  and  after  his  execution,  let  his  property 
be  confiscated  to  the  public  use.  We  denounce  the 
same  penalties  against  the  governors  of  the  provinces, 
if  they  neglect  to  punish  the  criminals. vi  But  there 
is  the  strongest  reason  to  believe,  that  this  formidable 
edict  was  either  composed  without  being  published, 
or  was  published  without  being  executed.  The  evi- 
dence of  facts,  and  the  monuments  which  are  still  ex- 
tant of  brass  and  marble,  continue  to  prove  the  public 
exercise  of  the  pagan  worship  during  the  whole  reign 
of  the  sons  of  Constantine.  In  the  east,  as  well  as  in 
the  west,  in  cities,  as  well  as  in  the  country,  a  great 
number  of  temples  were  respected,  or  at  least  were 
spared;  and  the  devout  multitude  still  enjoyed  the 
luxury  of  sacrifices,  of  festivals,  and  of  processions, 
by  the  permission,  or  by  the  connivance,  of  the  civil 
government.  About  four  years  after  the  supposed 
date  of  his  bloody  edict,  Constantius  visited  the  tem- 
ples of  Rome ;  and  the  decency  of  his  behaviour  is 
recommended  by  a  pagan  orator  as  an  example  worthy 
of  the  imitation  of  succeeding  princes.  "  That  em- 
peror," says  Symmachus,  "  suffered  the  privileges  of 
the  vestal  virgins  to  remain  inviolate  ;  he  bestowed  the 
sacerdotal  dignities  on  the  nobles  of  Rome,  granted 
the  customary  allowance  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the. 
public  rites  and  sacrifices ;  and,  though  he  had  em- 


f  Eusebitis  (in  Vit.  Constant.  I.  iii.  r.54.)  and  Labnnius  (Orat.  pro 
Templis,  p.  0.  10.  edit.  Golhefred.)  I  oth  mention  the  pious  sacrilege 
of  Constantine.  which  they  viewed  in  very  different  liithts.  The 
latter  expressly  declares*  that  "  he  made  use  of  the  sacred  nioner, 
but  made  no  alteration  in  the  legal  worship  ;  the  temples  indeed  were 
impoverished  but  the  sacred  riles  were  performed  there.  Lard- 
tier's  Jewish  and  Heathen  Testimonies,  vol  iv.  p.  140. 

%  Ammianus  (xxii.  4.)  speaks  of  some  court  eunuchs  who  were 
spoliis  templorum  pasti.  Labanius  says  (Orat.  pro  Tempi,  p.  23.) 
that  the  emperor  often  [rave  away  a  temple,  like  a  dog.  or  a  horse,  or 
a  slave,  or  a  gold  cup;  but  the  devout  philosopher  takes  care  to  ob- 
serve, that  these  sacrilegious  favourites  very  seldom  prospered. 

h  See  Gothefted.  Cod.  Theodos.  lorn.  vi.  p.  2(32.  Lilian.  Orat.  Pa- 
rental, c.  x.in  Fabric.  BihLGrrec.  torn.  vii.  p.  2:'5. 

i  Placuil  omnibus  locis  atque  tirhihus  nuiversis  clnudi  protinus  tem- 
pla, et  accessu  vetitis  omnibus  licenliam  delinquendi  perditis  abue- 
gari.  Voluntus  eliain  cunctos  a  sacrifices  nbstiuerc.  Quod  siquia 
aliquid  forte  hujusmndi  perpetraverir,  gladio  sternarur  :  facilitates 
etiam  perenipti  fisco  deeernimus  vindicari  ;  et  similiter  adfliui  recto- 
res  provinciarum  si  facinorn  vindicare  neglexerint.  Cod.  Theodos. 
I.  xvi.  lit.  x.  Ie-.r.  4.  Chronology  has  discovered  some  confradiction 
in  the  date  Of  this  extravagant  law  ;  the  only  one,  perhaps,  by  which 
the  negligence  of  magistrates  is  punished  by  death  and  confiscation. 
M.  de  la  Baslte  (Mem',  dc  TAcademie.  torn.  xv.  p.  98.)  conjectures, 
with  a  show  of  reason,  that  this  was  no  more  than  the  minutes  of  a 
law,  the  heads  of  an  intended  hill,  which  were  found  in  Scriniis 
Menioriie  among  the  pa  pers  of  Constantius,  and  afterwards  inserted, 
as  a  worthy  model,  in  the  Theodosian  Code. 
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braced  a  different  religion,  he  never  attempted  to  de- 
prive the  empire  of  the  sacred  worship  of  antiquity. Vk 
The  senate  still  presumed  to  consecrate,  by  solemn 
decrees,  the  divine  memory  of  their  sovereigns ;  and 
Constantine  himself  was  associated,  after  his  death, 
to  those  gods  whom  he  had  renounced  and  insulted 
during  his  life.  The  title,  the  ensigns,  the  preroga- 
tives, of  sovereign  pontiff,  which  had  been  institu- 
ted by  Numa,  and  assumed  by  Augustus,  were  ac- 
cepted without  hesitation,  by  seven  christian  empe- 
rors ;  who  were  invested  with  a  more  absolute  author- 
ity over  the  religion  which  they  had  deserted,  than 
over  that  which  they  professed.1 

The  divisions  of  Christianity  suspended  the  ruin  of 
paganism  f  and  the  holy  war  against  the  infidels  was 
less  vigorously  prosecuted  by  princes  and  bishops, 
who  were  more  immediately  alarmed  by  the  guilt  and 
danger  of  domestic  rebellion.  The  extirpation  of  idol- 
atry "  might  have  been  justified  by  the  established  prin- 
ciples of  intolerance:  but  the  hostile  sects,  which  al- 
ternately reigned  in  the  imperial  court,  were  mutually 
apprehensive  of  alienating,  and  perhaps  exasperating, 
the  minds  of  a  powerful,  though  declining  faction. 
Every  motive  of  authority  and  fashion,  of  interest  and 
reason,  now  militated  on  the  side  of  Christianity  ;  but 
two  or  three  generations  elapsed,  before  their  victori- 
ous influence  was  universally  felt.  The  religion  which 
had  so  long  and  so  lately  been  established  in  the  Ro- 
man empire  was  still  revered  by  a  numerous  people, 
less  attached  indeed  to  speculative  opinion,  than  to 
ancient  custom.  The  honours  of  the  state  and  army 
were  indifferently  bestowed  on  all  the  subjects  of 
Constantine  and  Constantius ;  and  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  knowledge  and  wealth  and  valour  was  still 
engaged  in  the  service  of  polytheism.  The  super- 
stition of  the  senator  and  of  the  peasant,  of  the  poet 
and  the  philosopher,  was  derived  from  very  different 
causes,  but  they  met  with  equal  devotion  in  the  tem- 
ples of  the  g  ods.  Their  zeal  was  insensibly  provoked 
by  the  insulting  triumph  of  a  proscribed  sect;  and 

k  Syminaeh.  Epistol.  x.  54. 

I  The  fourth  Dissertation  of  M.  do  la  Bastie  sur  le  Souverain  Pon- 
tifical des  Einpercurs  Romains,  (in  the  Mem.  de  I'Acad.  torn.  xv.  p.  75 
— 144.)  is  a  very  learned  anil  judicious  performance,  which  explains 
the  state,  and  proves  the  toleration,  of  paganism  from  Constantine 
lo  Gratiau.  The  assertion  of  Zosimus.  that  Gralian  was  the  first 
who  refused  the  pontifical  robe,  is  confirmed,  heyond  a  douht ;  and 
Ihe  murmurs  of  bigotry,  on  that  subject,  are  almost  silenced. 

m  As  I  have  freely  anticipated  the  use  of  pagans  and  paganism.  I 
Bhall  now  trace  the  singular  tevolutions  of  those  celebrated  words. 
I.  n*j->t,  in  the  Doric  dialect,  so  familiar  to  the  Italians,  signifies  a 
fountain;  and  the  rural  neighbourhood  which  frequented  Ihe  same 
fountain,  derived  the  common  appellation  of  pagtu  and  pagans, 
(Festus  sub  voce,  and  Servius  ad  Virgil.  Georpic.  ii.  382.)  2.  By  an 
easy  extension  of  the  word,pa^u«  and  rural  became  almost  synony- 
mous, (Plin.  Hist.  Natur.  xxviii.  5.)  and  the  meaner  rustics  acquired 
that  name,  which  has  been  corrupted  into  peasants  in  the  modern 
languages  of  Europe.  3.  The  amazing  increase  of  the  military  order 
introduced  the  necessity  of  a  correlative  term,  (Hume's  Essays,  vol. 
i.  p.  55.5.)  and  all  the  people  who  were  not  enlisted  in  the  service  of 
the  prince,  were  branded  with  the  contemptuous  epithets  of  paeans. 
(Tacit.  Hist,  iii.  24.  43.  77.  Juvenal.  Satir.  xvi.  Tertullian  de  Pal- 
lio,  c.  4.)  4.  The  christians  were  the  soldiers  of  Christ ;  their  adver- 
saries who  refused  his  sacrament,  or  military  oath  of  baptism,  mipht 
deserve  the  metaphorical  name  of  pagans  :  and  this  popular  reproach 
was  introduced  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Valenlinian  (A.  D.  305.)  into 
imperial  laws  (Cod.  Theodos.  I.  ,\vi.  tit.  ii.  leg.  18.)  and  theological 
writings.  5.  Christianity  gradually  filled  the  cities  of  the  empire; 
Ihe  old  religion,  in  the  time  of  Pi  udentius  (advers.  Syminachum,  k  i. 
ad  fin.,  and  Orosius,  (in  Pra  fat.  Hist.)  retired  and  languished  in  ob- 
scure villages;  and  the  word  pagans,  with  its  new  signification,  re- 
verted lo  its  primitive  origin.  6.'  Since  the  worship  of  Jupiter  and 
his  family  has  expired,  the  vacant  title  of  papnns  has  been  succes- 
sively applied  to  all  the  idolaters  and  polytheists  of  the  old  and  new 
world.  7.  The  Latin  christians  bestowed  it,  without  scruple,  on 
their  mortal  enemies  the  Mahometans;  and  the  purest  Unitarians 
were  branded  with  the  unjust  reproach  of  idolatry  ami  paganism. 
See  Gerard  Vossius  Etymologicon  Lingua;  Latins,  in  his  works,  torn, 
i.  p.  420.  Godefroy's  Commentary  on  the  Theodosian  Code,  torn.  vi. 
p.  250.  and  Ducange,  media-  et  infinite  Latinitat.  Glossar. 

n  In  the  pure  language  of  Ionia  and  Athens,  EiJ^gv  and  A*rptix 
were  ancient  and  familiar  words.  The  former  expressed  a  likeness, 
an  apparition,  (Homer.  Odyss.  xi.  601.)  a  representation,  an  image, 
Treated  either  by  fancy  or  art.  The  latter  denoted  any  sort  of  ser- 
vice or  slavery.  The  Jews  of  Esypt,  who  translated  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures,  restrained  the  use  of  these  words  (Exod.  xx.  4,  5  )  to  the 
religious  worship  of  an  image.  The  peculiar  idiom  of  the  Hellenists, 
or  Grecian  Jews,  has  been  adopted  by  the  sacred  and  ecclesiastical 
writers:  and  the  reproach  of  idolatry  (EiJ.j>.:>.xTf£i*,)  has  stigma- 
tized that  visible  and  abject  mode  of  superstition,  which  some  sects 
of  Christianity  should  Dot  hastily  impute  lo  the  polytheists  of  Greece 
and  Itome. 


their  hopes  were  revived  by  the  well-grounded  confi- 
dence, that  the  presumptive  heir  of  the  empire,  a  young 
and  valiant  hero,  who  had  delivered  Gaul  from  the 
arms  of  the  barbarians,  had  secretly  embraced  the  re- 
ligion of  his  ancestors. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

Julian  is  declared  emperor  In/  (hi  legions  of  Caul. — Ills 
mtircli  and  success. — The  death  of  Cons/antius. — Civil 
administration  of  Julian. 

W  hile  the  Romans  languished  un-  jealousy 
tier  the  ignominious  tyranny  of  eunuchs  of  Constantius 
and  bishops,  the  praises  of  Julian  were  a?aillst  Julian, 
repeated  with  transport  in  every  part  of  the  empire, 
except  in  the  palace  of  Constantius.  The  barbarians 
of  German}'  had  felt,  and  still  dreaded,  the  arms  of 
the  young  Caesar ;  his  soldiers  were  the  companions 
of  his  victory ;  the  grateful  provincials  enjoyed  the 
blessings  of  his  reign  ;  but  the  favourites,  who  had 
opposed  his  elevation,  were  offended  by  his  virtues ; 
and  they  justly  considered  the  friend  of  the  people  as 
the  enemy  of  the  court.  As  long  as  the  fame  of  Julian 
was  doubtful,  the  buffoons  of  the  palace,  who  were 
skilled  in  the  language  of  satire,  tried  the  efficacy  of 
those  arts  which  they  had  so  often  practised  with  suc- 
cess. They  easily  discovered,  that  his  simplicity  was 
not  exempt  from  affectation  :  the  ridiculous  epithets  of 
an  hairy  savage,  of  an  ape  invested  with  the  purple, 
were  applied  to  the  dress  and  person  of  the  philosophic 
warrior;  and  his  modest  despatches  were  stigmatized 
as  the  vain  and  elaborate  fictions  of  a  loquacious 
Greek,  a  speculative  soldier,  who  had  studied  the  art 
of  war  amitlst  the  groves  of  the  academy. b  The  voice 
of  malicious  folly  was  at  length  silenced  by  the  shouts 
of  victory;  the  conqueror  of  the  Franks  and  Alemanni 
could  no  longer  be  painted  as  an  object  of  contempt ; 
and  the  monarch  himself  was  meanly  ambitious  of 
stealing  from  his  lieutenant  the  honourable  reward  of 
his  labours.  In  the  letters  crowned  with  laurel,  which, 
according  to  ancient  custom,  were  addressed  to  the 
provinces,  the  name  of  Julian  was  omitted.  "  Con- 
stantius had  made  his  dispositions  in  person  ;  he  had 
signalized  his  valour  in  the  foremost  ranks  ;  his  mili- 
tary conduct  had  secured  the  victory;  and  the  captive 
king  of  the  barbarians  was  presented  to  him  on  the 
field  of  battle,"  from  which  he  was  at  that  time  distant 
above  forty  days'  journey.b  So  extravagant  a  fable 
was  incapable,  however,  of  deceiving  the  public  credu- 
lity, or  even  of  satisfying  the  pride  of  the  emperor  him- 
self. Secretly  conscious  that  the  applause  and  favour 
of  the  Romans  accompanied  the  rising  fortunes  of  Ju- 
lian, his  discontented  mind  was  prepared  to  receive  the 
subtle  poison  of  those  artful  sycophants,  who  coloured 
their  mischievous  designs  with  the  fairest  appearances 
of  truth  and  candour.0  Instead  of  depreciating  the 
merits  of  Julian,  they  acknowledged,  and  even  exag- 
gerated, his  popular  fame,  superior  talents,  and  impor- 
tant services.    But  they  darkly  insinuated,  that  the 


a  Omncs  qui  plus  poteranl  in  palalio,  adulandi  professores  jam 
docti,  recte  consulta,  prospereque  coinpleta  vertebattt  in  deridiculum  : 
lalia  sine  modo  strcpentes  insulse  ;  in  odium  venit  cum  victoriis  suis  ; 
capella  non  homo  ;  ut  hirsutum  Juiianum  rarpentes,  appellantesque 
loquaceni  talpam,  et  purpuratam  simiaiu,  el  litterionem  Gra;cum  ;  et 
his  congruenlia  plurima  atque  vernacula  principi  resonantes,  audire 
h.TC  laliaque  gestiemi,  virlutes  ejus  obruere  verbis  impudentibus  cona- 
bantur.  et  segnein  incessentes  et  timidum  et  umbratilem,  gestaque 
secus  verbis  comptioribus  exornantem.    AuimianUS,  xvii.  11. 

b  Ammian.xvi.  12.  The  ora'or  Thcinistius  (iv.  p.  5<i,  57.)  believed 
whatever  was  contained  in  the  imperial  letters,  which  were  address- 
ed to  the  senate  of  Constantinople.  Aurelius  Victor,  who  published 
his  Abridgment  in  the  last  year  of  Constantius.  ascribes  tin  Ger- 
man victories  to  Ihe  wisdom  of  the  emperor,  and  the  fortune  of  the 
Ca-sar.  Yet  the  historian,  soon  afterwards,  was  indebted  to  the  fa 
vour  or  esteem  of  Julian  for  the  honour  of  a  brass  statue  ;  and  the 
important  offices  of  consular  of  the  second  I'annonia,  and  prefect  of 
the  city.    Ammian.  xxi.  10. 

c  Callido  nocendi  artificio.  accusatoriain  diritatem  laudnm  tituiis 
peragehant  .  .  .  Ha'  voces  fuerunt  ad  inftamnianda  odia  probris  om 
nibus  potentiores.  See  Mamertin.  in  Actione  Gratiarum  in  vet.  Pa- 
ncgyr.  xi.  5,  6. 
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virtues  of  the.  Caesar  might  instantly  be  converted  into 
the  most  dangerous  crimes,  if  the  inconstant  multitude 
should  prefer  their  inclinations  to  their  duty  ;  or  if  the 
general  of  a  victorious  army  should  be  tempted  from 
his  allegiance  by  the  hopes  of  revenge,  and  indepen- 
dent greatness.  The  personal  fears  of  Constantius 
Fears  ami  envy  of  were  interpreted  by  his  council  as  a 
Constant ius.  laudable  anxiety  for  the  public  safety  ; 
whilst  in  private,  and  perhaps  in  his  own  breast,  he 
disguised,  under  the  less  odious  appellation  of  fear, 
the  sentiments  of  hatred  and  envy,  which  he  had  se- 
cretly conceived  for  the  inimitable  virtues  of  Julian. 
„,      ,   .        „      The  apparent  tranquillity  of  Gaul, 

The    legions    of        ,,,  •        .   ,      1  .  ' 

Gaul  are  ordered  and  the  imminent  danger  of  the  eastern 
to  march  into  the  provinces,  offered  a  specious  pretence 
ASD  3G0  April.  ^0T  tne  design  which  was  artfully  con- 
certed by  the  imperial  ministers.  They 
resolved  to  disarm  the  Cassar ;  to  recall  those  faithful 
troops  who  guarded  his  person  and  dignity ;  and  to 
employ,  in  a  distant  war  against  the  Persian  monarch, 
the  hardy  veterans  who  had  vanquished,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Rhine,  the  fiercest  nations  of  Germany.  While 
Julian  used  the  laborious  hours  of  his  winter-quarters 
at  Paris  in  the  administration  of  power,  which,  in  his 
hands,  was  the  exercise  of  virtue,  he  was  surprised  by 
the  hasty  arrival  of  a  tribune  and  a  notary,  with  posi- 
tive orders  from  the  emperor,  which  they  were  directed 
to  execute,  and  he  was  commanded  not  to  oppose. 
Constantius  signified  his  pleasure,  that  four  entire  le- 
gions, the  Celtae,  and  Petulants,  the  Heruli,  and  the 
Batavians,  should  be  separated  from  the  standard  of 
Julian,  under  which  they  had  acquired  their  fame  and 
discipline  ;  that  in  each  of  the  remaining  bands  three 
hundred  of  the  bravest  youths  should  be  selected  ;  and 
that  this  numerous  detachment,  the  strength  of  the 
Gallic  army,  should  instantly  begin  their  march,  and 
exert  their  utmost  diligence  to  arrive,  before  the  open- 
ing of  the  campaign,  on  the  frontiers  of  Persia.1  The 
Caesar  foresaw  and  lamented  the  consequences  of  this 
fatal  mandate.  Most  of  the  auxiliaries,  who  engaged 
their  voluntary  service,  had  stipulated,  that  they  should 
never  be  obliged  to  pass  the  Alps.  The  public  faith 
of  Rome,  and  the  personal  honour  of  Julian,  had  been 
pledged  for  the  observance  of  this  condition.  Such 
an  act  of  treachery  and  oppression  would  destroy  the 
confidence,  and  excite  the  resentment,  of  the  indepen- 
dent warriors  of  Germany,  who  considered  truth  as  the 
noblest  of  their  virtues,  and  freedom  as  the  most  valu- 
able of  their  possessions.  The  legionaries,  who  en- 
joyed the  title  and  privileges  of  Romans,  were  enlist- 
ed for  the  general  defence  of  the  republic  ;  but  those 
mercenary  troops  heard  with  cold  indifference  the  an- 
tiquated names  of  the  republic  and  of  Rome.  Attach- 
ed, either  from  birth  or  long  habit,  to  the  climate  and 
manners  of  Gaul,  they  loved  and  admired  Julian  ;  they 
despised,  and  perhaps  hated,  the  emperor  ;  they  dread- 
ed the  laborious  march,  the  Persian  arrows,  and  the 
burning  deserts  of  Asia.  They  claimed  as  their  own 
the  country  which  they  had  saved  ;  and  excused  their 
want  of  spirit,  by  pleading  the  sacred  and  more  imme- 
diate duty  of  protecting  their  families  and  friends. 
The  apprehensions  of  the  Gauls  were  derived  from  the 
knowledge  of  the  impending  and  inevitable  danger. 
As  soon  as  the  provinces  were  exhausted  of  their  mil- 
itary strength,  the  Germans  would  violate  a  treaty 
which  had  been  imposed  on  their  fears ;  and  notwith- 
standing the  abilities  and  valour  of  Julian,  the  general 
of  a  nominal  army,  to  whom  the  public  calamities 
would  be  imputed,  must  find  himself,  after  a  vain  re- 
sistance, either  a  prisoner  in  the  camp  of  the  barba- 
rians, or  a  criminal  in  the  palace  of  Constantius.  If 
Julian  complied  with  the  orders  which  he  had  received, 


(t  The  minute  interval,  which  may  l>e  interposed,  between  the  hy- 
erne  adulta  and  the  prima  vnrt  of  Ainmianns,  (xx.  I.  4.)  instead  of 
allowing  a  sufficient  space  for  a  march  of  three  thousand  miles, 
Would  render  the  orders  of  Constantius  as  extravagant  as  they  were 
unjust.  The  troops  of  Gaul  could  not  have  readied  Syria  till  the 
end  of  aiHuinn.  The  memory  of  Aimniamis  must  have  been  inac- 
curate, and  his  language  incorrect. 


he  subscribed  his  own  destruction,  and  that  of  a  peo 
pie  who  deserved  his  affection.  But  a  positive  refusa'. 
was  an  act  of  rebellion,  and  a  declaration  of  war. 

The  inexorable  jealousy  of  the  emperor,  the  peremp- 
tory, and  perhaps  insidious,  nature  of  his  commands, 
left  not  any  room  for  a  fair  apology,  or  candid  interpre- 
tation ;  and  the  dependent  station  of  the  Caesar  scarcely 
allowed  him  to  pause  or  to  deliberate.  Solitude  in- 
creased the  perplexity  of  Julian  ;  he  could  no  longer 
apply  to  the  faithful  counsels  of  Sallust,  who  had  been 
removed  from  his  office  by  the  judicious  malice  of  the 
eunuchs :  he  could  not  even  enforce  his  representations 
by  the  concurrence  of  the  ministers,  who  would  have 
been  afraid,  or  ashamed,  to  approve  the  ruin  of  Gaul. 
The  moment  had  been  chosen,  when  Lupicinus,e  the 
general  of  the  cavalry,  was  despatched  into  Britain,  to 
repulse  the  inroads  of  the  Scots  and  Picts ;  and  Flo- 
rentius  was  occupied  at  Vienna  by  the  assessment  of 
the  tribute.  The  latter,  a  crafty  and  corrupt  states- 
man, declining  to  assume  a  responsible  part  on  this 
dangerous  occasion,  eluded  the  pressing  and  repeated 
invitations  of  Julian,  who  represented  to  him,  that  in 
every  important  measure,  the  presence  of  the  praefect 
was  indispensable  in  the  council  of  the  prince.  In  the 
meanwhile  the  Caesar  was  oppressed  by  the  rude  and 
importunate  solicitations  of  the  imperial  messengers, 
who  presumed  to  suggest,  that  if  he  expected  the  re- 
turn of  his  ministers,  he  would  charge  himself  with 
the  guilt  of  the  delay,  and  reserve  for  them  the  merit 
of  the  execution.  Unable  to  resist,  unwilling  to  com- 
ply, Julian  expressed,  in  the  most  serious  terms,  his 
wish,  and  even  his  intention,  of  resigning  the  purple, 
which  he  could  not  preserve  with  honour,  but  which 
he  could  not  abdicate  with  safety. 

After  a  painful  conflict,  Julian  was 
compelled  to  acknowledge,  that  obedi-  Their  dlscontent9- 
ence  was  the  virtue  of  the  most  eminent  subject,  and 
that  the  sovereign  alone  was  entitled  to  judge  of  the 
public  welfare.  He  issued  the  necessary  orders  for 
carrying  into  execution  the  commands  of  Constantius; 
a  part  of  the  troops  began  their  march  for  the  Alps  ; 
and  the  detachments  from  the  several  garrisons  moved 
towards  their  respective  places  of  assembly.  They 
advanced  with  difficulty  through  the  trembling  and 
affrighted  crowds  of  provincials  ;  who  attempted  to  ex- 
cite their  pity  by  silent  despair,  or  loud  lamentations  ; 
while  the  wives  of  the  soldiers  holding  their  infants  in 
their  arms,  accused  the  desertion  of  their  husbands,  in 
the  mixed  language  of  grief,  of  tenderness,  and  of  in- 
dignation. This  scene  of  general  distress  afflicted  the 
humanity  of  the  Caesar;  be  granted  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  post-waggons  to  transport  the  wives  and  fami- 
lies of  the  soldiers,'  endeavoured  to  alleviate  the  hard- 
ships which  he  was  constrained  to  inflict,  and  increas- 
ed, by  the  most  laudable  arts,  his  own  popularity,  and 
the  discontent  of  the  exiled  troops.  The  grief  of  an 
armed  multitude  is  soon  converted  into  rage ;  their 
licentious  murmurs,  which  every  hour  were  communi- 
cated from  tent  to  tent  with  more  boldness  and  effect, 
prepared  their  minds  for  the  most  daring  acts  of  sedi- 
tion ;  and  by  the  connivance  of  their  tribunes,  a  season- 
able libel  was  secretly  dispersed,  which  painted,  in 
lively  colours,  the  disgrace  of  the  Caesar,  the  oppres- 
sion of  the  Gallic  army,  and  the  feeble  vices  of  the  ty- 
rant of  Asia.  The  servants  of  Constantius  were  aston- 
ished and  alarmed  by  the  progress  of  this  dangerous 
spirit.  They  pressed  the  Caesar  to  hasten  the  depart- 
ure of  the  troops  ;  but  they  imprudently  rejected  the 
honest  and  judicious  advice  of  Julian  ;  who  proposed 


e  Ammiantis,  xx.  1.  The  valour  of  LucipintIS,  and  Ji is  military 
skill,  are  acknowledged  by  the  historian,  who,  in  his  affected  lan- 
guage, accuses  the  general  of  exalting  'lie  horns  of  his  pride,  bellow- 
ing in  a  tragic  tone,  and  exciting  a  doubt  whether  lie  was  more  crue. 
or  avaricious.  The  danger  from  the  Scots  and  Picts  was  so  serious, 
that  Julian  himself  had  some  thoughts  of  passing  over  into  the  island. 

f  He  granted  them  the  permission  of  the  ittrsujs  clarularis,  or  clu- 
bnlaris.  These  post-waL'L'ons  arc  often  mentioned  in  the  code,  artTl 
were  supposed  to  entry  fifteen  bundled  pounds'  weight.  See  Vale 
ad  Annul, in.  xx.  4. 
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that  they  should  not  march  through  Paris,  and  suggest- 1 
ed  the  danger  and  temptation  of  a  last  interview. 
They  proclaim  Ju-  As  soon  as  the  approach  of  the  troops 
Han  emperor.  was  announced,  the  Ca:sar  went  out  to 
meet  them,  and  ascended  his  tribunal,  which  had  been 
erected  in  a  plain  before  the  gates  of  the  city.  After 
distinguishing  the  officers  and  soldiers,  who  by  their 
rank  or  merit  deserved  a  peculiar  attention,  Julian  ad- 
dressed himself  in  a  studied  oration  to  the  surrounding 
multitude :  he  celebrated  their  exploits  with  grateful 
applause ;  encouraged  them  to  accept,  with  alacrity, 
the  honour  of  serving  under  the  eyes  of  a  powerful 
and  liberal  monarch  ;  and  admonished  them,  that  the 
commands  of  Augustus  required  an  instant  and  cheer- 
ful obedience.  The  soldiers,  who  were  apprehensive 
of  offending  their  general  by  an  indecent  clamour,  or 
of  belying  their  sentiments  by  false  and  venal  accla- 
mations, maintained  an  obstinate  silence  ;  and  after  a 
short  pause,  were  dismissed  to  their  quarters.  The 
principal  oificers  were  entertained  by  the  Caesar,  who 
professed,  in  the  warmest  language  of  friendship,  his 
desire  and  his  inability  to  reward,  according  to  their 
deserts,  the  brave  companions  of  his  victories.  They 
retired  from  the  feast,  full  of  grief  and  perplexity;  and 
lamented  the  hardship  of  their  fate,  which  tore  them 
from  their  beloved  general  and  their  native  country. 
The  only  expedient  which  could  prevent  their  separa- 
tion was  boldly  agitated  and  approved  ;  the  popular 
resentment  was  insensibly  moulded  into  a  regular  con- 
spiracy ;  their  just  reasons  of  complaint  were  height- 
ened by  passion,  and  their  passions  were  inflamed  by 
wine  ;  as,  on  the  eve  of  their  departure,  the  troops  were 
indulged  in  licentious  festivity.  At  the  hour  of  mid- 
night, the  impetuous  multitude,  with  swords,  and 
bows,  and  torches,  in  their  hands,  rushed  into  the  sub- 
urbs ;  encompassed  the  palace;5  and,  careless  of  fu- 
ture dangers,  pronounced  the  fatal  and  irrevocable 
words,  Julian  Augustus  !  The  prince,  whose  anxious 
suspense  was  interrupted  by  their  disorderly  acclama- 
tions, secured  the  doors  against  their  intrusion ;  and, 
as  long  as  it  was  in  his  power,  secluded  his  person 
and  dignity  from  the  accidents  of  a  nocturnal  tumult. 
At  the  dawn  of  day,  the  soldiers,  whose  zeal  was  irri- 
tated by  opposition,  forcibly  entered  the  palace,  seized, 
with  respectful  violence,  the  object  of  their  choice, 
guarded  Julian  with  drawn  swords  through  the  streets 
of  Paris,  placed  him  on  the  tribunal,  and  with  repeated 
shouts  saluted  him  as  their  emperor.  Prudence  as 
well  as  loyalty  inculcated  the  propriety  of  resisting 
their  treasonable  designs ;  and  of  preparing,  for  his 
oppressed  virtue,  the  excuse  of  violence.  Addressing 
himself  by  turns  to  the  multitude  and  to  individuals, 
he  sometimes  implored  their  mercy,  and  sometimes 
expressed  his  indignation  ;  conjured  them  not  to  sully 
the  fame  of  their  immortal  victories  ;  and  ventured  to 
promise,  that  if  they  would  immediately  return  to  their 
allegiance,  he  would  undertake  to  obtain  from  the  em- 
peror not  only  a  free  and  gracious  pardon,  hut  even 
the  revocation  of  the  orders  which  had  excited  their 
resentment.  But  the  soldiers,  who  were  conscious  of 
their  guilt,  chose  rather  to  depend  on  the  gratitude  of 
Julian,  than  on  the  clemency  of  the  emperor.  Their 
zeal  was  insensibly  turned  into  impatience,  and  their 


g  Most  proliably  the  palace  of  the  hatha,  (Thermarum,)  of  which  a 
solid  ami  lofiy  hall  still  suhsists  in  the  rue  de  la  harpe.  The  build- 
ings covered  a  conside  rable  space  of  the  modern  quarter  of  the  uni- 
versity ;  and  the  "aniens,  under  the  Merovingian  kings,  communica- 
ted will)  the  abbey  ofSt,  Germain  des  I're/..  By  the  injuries  of  lime 
and  the  Normans,  this  ancient  palace  was  reduced,  in  the  twelfth 
century,  to  a  maze  of  ruins :  whose  dark  recesses  were  the  scene  of 
licentious  love. 

Evplirai  trola  sinus  montemque  amplectitur  alis  ; 

Multiplied  latehra  peeler UQ)  tersura  ruborem. 

 pereuntis  snipe  pudoris 

Cclatura  nefas,  Venerisque  accommoda/urtiJ. 
(These  lines  are  quoted  from  the  Architrenius.  I.  iv.  c.  8.  a  poetical 
work  of  John  de  llanteville,  or  Hnuvillc,  a  monk  of  St.  Alban's.  about 
(IAS  year  J 1  DO.  See  Warton's  History  of  English  Poetry,  vol.  i.  dis- 
sert, ii.)  Yet  sucli  thefts  might  be  less  pernicious  to  mankind  than 
the  theological  disputes  of  the  Sorbonne,  which  have  been  since  agi- 
tated on  the  same  gtound.  Bonamy,  Mem.  dc  I'Acadeinie,  torn.  xv. 
p.  ti'.Ji— 66-1. 


impatience  into  rage.  The  inflexible  Caesar  sustained 
till  the  third  hour  of  the  day,  their  prayers,  their  re- 
proaches, and  their  menaces  ;  nor  did  he  yield,  till  he 
had  been  repeatedly  assured,  that  if  he  wished  to  live, 
he  must  consent  to  reign.  He  was  exalted  on  a  shield 
in  the  presence,  and  amidst  the  unanimous  acclama- 
tions, of  the  troops  ;  a  rich  military  collar,  which  was 
offered  by  chance,  supplied  the  want  of  a  diadem  ;h  the 
ceremony  was  concluded  by  the  promise  of  a  moderate 
donative ;'  and  the  new  emperor,  overwhelmed  with 
real  or  affected  grief,  retired  into  the  most  secret  re- 
cesses of  his  apartment.* 

The  grief  of  Julian  could  proceed  His  protestations 
only  from  his  innocence;  but  his  inno-  of  innocence, 
cence  must  appear  extremely  doubtful1  in  the  eyes  of 
those  who  have  learned  to  suspect  the  motives  and  the 
professions  of  princes.  His  lively  and  active  mind 
was  susceptible  of  the  various  impressions  of  hope 
and  fear,  of  gratitude  and  revenge,  of  duty  and  of  am- 
bition, of  the  love  of  fame  and  of  the  fear  of  reproach. 
But  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  calculate  the  respective 
weight  and  operation  of  these  sentiments;  or  to  ascer- 
tain the  principles  of  action  which  might  escape  the 
observation,  while  they  guided  or  rather  impelled,  the 
steps  of  Julian  himself.  The  discontent  of  the  troops 
was  produced  by  the  malice  of  his  enemies ;  their  tu- 
mult was  the  natural  effect  of  interest  and  of  passion ; 
and  if  Julian  had  tried  to  conceal  a  deep  design  under 
the  appearances  of  chance,  he  must  have  employed  the 
most  consummate  artifice  without  necessity  and  prob- 
ably without  success.  He  solemnly  declares,  in  the 
presence  of  Jupiter,  of  the  Sun,  of  Mars,  of  Minerva, 
and  of  all  the  other  deities,  that  till  the  close  of  the 
evening  which  preceded  his  elevation,  he  was  utterly 
ignorant  of  the  designs  of  the  soldiers  ;m  and  it  may 
seem  ungenerous  to  distrust  the  honour  of  a  hero,  and 
the  truth  of  a  philosopher.  Yet  the  superstitious  con- 
fidence that  Constantius  was  the  enemy,  and  that  he 
himself  was  the  favourite,  of  the  gods,  might  prompt 
him  to  desire,  to  solicit,  and  even  to  hasten  the  auspi- 
cious moment  of  his  reign,  which  was  predestined  to 
restore  the  ancient  religion  of  mankind.  When  Julian 
had  received  the  intelligence  of  the  conspiracy,  he  re- 
signed himself  to  a  short  slumber;  and  afterwards  re- 
lated to  his  friends  that  he  had  seen  the  genius  of  the 
empire  waiting  with  some  impatience  at  his  door, 
pressing  for  admittance,  and  reproaching  his  want  of 
spirit  and  ambition."  Astonished  and  perplexed,  he 
addressed  his  prayers  to  the  great  Jupiter  ;  who  imme- 
diately signified,  by  a  clear  and  manifest  omen,  that 
he  should  submit  to  the  will  of  heaven  and  of  the 
army.  The  conduct  which  disclaims  the  ordinary 
maxims  of  reason,  excites  our  suspicion  and  eludes  our 
inquiry.  Whenever  the  spirit  of  fanaticism,  at  once 
so  credulous  and  so  crafty,  has  insinuated  itself  into  a 


h  Even  in  this  tumultuous  moment,  Julian  attended  to  the  forms 
of  superstitious  ceremony  ;  and  obstinately  refused  the  inauspicious 
use  of  a  female  necklace,  or  a  horse  collar,  which  the  impatient  sol- 
diers would  have  employed  in  the  room  of  a  diadem. 

i  An  equal  proportion  of  gold  and  silver,  five  pieces  of  the  former, 
one  pound  of  the  latter;  the  whole  amounting  to  about  five  pounds 
ten  shillings  of  our  money. 

k  For  the  whole  narrative  of  this  revolt,  we  may  appeal  to  au- 
thentic ami  original  materials ;  Julian  himself,  (ad  S.  P.  Q..  Atheni- 
ensein,  p.  282— 284,)  Libanius,  (Oral.  Parental,  c.  44— 48.  in  Fabri- 
cius  Bibliot.  Orasc.  torn.  vii.  p.  269—273.)  Ammianus,  (XX.  4.)  and 
Zosimus,  (I.  iii.  p.  151—153.)  who,  in  the  reign  of  Julian,  appears  to 
follow  the  more  respectable  authority  of  Eunapius.  With  such  guides 
we  might  neglect  the  abbreviators  and  ecclesiastical  historians. 

1  Eutropius.  a  respectable  witness,  uses  a  doubtful  expression, 
"  consensu  militum,"  (x.  15.)  Gregory  Nazianzen,  whose  ignorance 
might  excuse  his  fanaticism,  directly  charges  the  apostate  with  pre- 
sumption, madness,  and  impious  rebellion,  xvBxSax,  a^ovom,  *<ri&ux, 
Oral.  iii.  p.  C". 

m  Julian,  ad  S.  P.  Q.  Athen.  p.  281.  The  devout  Abbe  de  la  Blc- 
terie  (Vie  de  Julicti.  p.  159.)  is  almost  inclined  to  respect  the  devout 
protestations  of  a  pagan. 

n  Ammian.  XX.  5.  with  the  note  of  Lindenbrogius  on  the  genius  of 
the  empire.  Julian  himself,  in  a  confidential  letter  to  his  friend  and 
physician,  Oribasian  (Epist.  xvii.  p  384.)  mentions  another  dream, 
to  which,  before  the  event,  he  gave  credit;  of  a  stately  tree  thrown 
to  the  ground;  of  a  small  plant  striking  a  deep  root  into  the  earth. 
Even  in  his  sleep,  the  mind  of  the  t>sar  must  have  been  agitated  by 
the  hopes  and  fears  of  his  fortune.  Zosimus,  (I.  iii.  p.  155.)  relates  a 
subsequent  dream. 
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noble  mind,  it  insensibly  corrodes  the  vital  principles 
of  virtue  and  veracity. 
His  embassy  to  To  moderate  the  zeal  of  his  party,  to 
Consiamius.  protect  the  persons  of  his  enemies,0  to 
defeat  and  to  despise  the  secret  enterprises  which 
were  formed  against  his  life  and  dignity,  were  the 
cares  which  employed  the  first  days  of  the  reign  of 
the  new  emperor.  Although  he  was  firmly  resolved 
to  maintain  the  station  which  he  had  assumed,  he  was 
still  desirous  of  saving  his  country  from  the  calamities 
of  civil  war,  of  declining  a  contest  with  the  superior 
forces  of  Constantius,  and  of  preserving  his  own  char- 
acter  from  the  reproach  of  perfidy  and  ingratitude. 
Adorned  with  the  ensigns  of  military  and  imperial 
pomp,  Julian  showed  himself  in  the  field  of  Mars  to 
the  soldiers,  who  glowed  with  ardent  enthusiasm  in 
the  cause  of  their  pupil,  their  leader,  and  their  friend. 
He  recapitulated  their  victories,  lamented  their  suffer- 
ings, applauded  their  resolution,  animated  their  hopes, 
and  checked  their  impetuosity  ;  nor  did  he  dismiss  the 
assembly,  till  he  had  obtained  a  solemn  promise  from 
the  troops,  that  if  the  emperor  of  the  east  would  sub- 
scribe an  equitable  treaty,  they  would  renounce  any 
views  of  conquest,  and  satisfy  themselves  with  the 
tranquil  possession  of  the  Gallic  provinces.  On  this 
foundation  he  composed,  in  his  own  name,  and  in  that 
of  the  army,  a  specious  and  moderate  epistle,P  which 
was  delivered  to  Pentad  ius,  his  master  of  the  offices, 
and  to  his  chamberlain  Eutherius  ;  two  ambassadors 
whom  he  appointed  to  receive  the  ansv/er,  and  observe 
the  dispositions  of  Constantius.  This  epistle  is  in- 
scribed with  the  modest  appellation  of  Cnesar  ;  but  Ju- 
lian solicits,  in  a  peremptory  though  respectful  man- 
ner, the  confirmation  of  the  title  of  Augustus.  He  ac- 
knowledges the  irregularity  of  his  own  election,  while 
he  justifies,  in  some  measure,  the  resentment  and  vio- 
lence of  the  troops  which  had  extorted  his  reluctant 
consent.  He  allows  the  supremacy  of  his  brother 
Constantius  ;  and  engages  to  send  him  an  annual  pres- 
ent of  Spanish  horses,  to  recruit  his  army  with  a  select 
number  of  barbarian  youths,  and  to  accept  from  his 
choice  a  praetorian  praefect  of  approved  discretion  and 
fidelity.  But  he  reserves  for  himself  the  nomination, 
of  his  other  civil  and  military  officers,  wTith  the  troops, 
the  revenue,  and  the  sovereignty  of  the  provinces  be- 
yond the  Alps.  He  admonishes  the  emperor  to  con- 
sult the  dictates  of  justice  ;  to  distrust  the  arts  of  those 
venal  flatterers,  who  subsist  only  by  the  discord  of 
princes  ;  and  to  embrace  the  offer  of  a  fair  and  honour- 
able treaty,  equally  advantageous  to  the  republic  and 
to  the  house  of  Constantino.  In  this  negociation  Ju- 
lian claimed  no  more  than  he  already  possessed.  The 
delegated  authority  which  he  had  long  exercised  over 
the  provinces  of  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Britain,  was  still 
obeyed  under  a  name  more  independent  and  august. 
The  soldiers  and  the  people  rejoiced  in  a  revolution 
which  was  not  stained  even  with  the  blood  of  the 
guilty.  Florentius  was  a  fugitive ;  Lupicinus  a  pris- 
oner. The  persons  who  were  disaffected  to  the  new 
government  were  disarmed  and  secured  ;  and  the  va- 
cant offices  were  distributed,  according  to  the  recom- 
mendation of  merit,  by  a  prince  who  despised  the  in- 
trigues of  the  palace,  and  the  clamours  of  the  sol- 
diers.0- 

The  negociations  of  peace  were  ac- 

His  fourth  and  •    ,        ,  .    ,  , 

fifth  expeditions  compamed  and  supported  by  the  most 
beyond  the  vigorous  preparations  for  war.  The 
army,  which  Julian  held  in  readiness 
for  immediate  action,  was  recruited  and 
augmented  by  the  disorders  of  the  times.    The  cruel 


Rhine, 
A.  D.  360,  3G1 


o  The  difficult  situation  of  the  prince  of  a  rebellions  army,  is  finely 
described  hy  Tacitus.  (Hist.  1.80—85.)  But  Otlio  had  much  more 
guilt,  and  much  less  abilities,  than  Julian. 

P  To  this  ostensible  epistle  he  added,  says  Ammianus,  private  let- 
ters, objurgatorias  et  mordaces,  which  the  historian  iiad  not  seen, 
and  would  not  have  published.    Perhaps  they  never  existed. 

q  See  the  first  transactions  of  his  reign,  in  Julian  ad  S.  P.  Q.  A  then, 
p  285  2r?6.  Ammianus,  xx.  5.  8.  Liban.  Orat.  Parent,  c.  49,  50.  p. 
273-275. 
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persecution  of  the  faction  of  Magnentius  had  filled 
Gaul  with  numerous  bands  of  outlaws  and  robbers. 
They  cheerfully  accepted  the  offer  of  a  general  pardon 
from  a  prince  whom  they  could  trust,  submitted  to  the 
restraints  of  military  discipline,  and  retained  only  their 
implacable  hatred  to  the  person  and  government  of 
Constantius. r  As  soon  as  the  season  of  the  year  per- 
mitted Julian  to  take  the  field,  he  appeared  at  the  head 
of  his  legions ;  threw  a  bridge  over  the  Rhine  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Cleves  ;  and  prepared  to  chastise 
the  perfidy  of  the  Attuarii,  a  tribe  of  Franks,  who  pre- 
sumed that  they  might  ravage,  with  impunity,  the  fron- 
tiers of  a  divided  empire.  The  difficulty,  as  well  a3 
glory,  of  this  enterprise,  consisted  in  a  laborious  march  ; 
and  Julian  had  conquered,  as  soon  as  he  could  penetrate 
into  a  country,  which  former  princes  had  considered  as 
inaccessible.  After  he  had  given  peace  to  the  barba- 
rians, the  emperor  carefully  visited  the  fortifications 
along  the  Rhine  from  Cleves  to  Basil ;  surveyed,  with 
peculiar  attention,  the  territories  which  he  had  recov- 
ered from  the  hands  of  the  Alemanni,  passed  through 
Besancon,"  which  had  severely  suffered  from  their  fury, 
and  fixed  his  head-quarters  at  Vienna  for  the  ensuing 
winter.  The  barrier  of  Gaul  was  improved  and 
strengthened  with  additional  fortifications  ;  and  Julian 
entertained  some  hopes  that  the  Germans,  whom  he 
had  so  often  vanquished,  might,  in  his  absence,  he  re- 
strained by  the  terror  of  his  name.  Vadomair'was 
the  only  prince  of  the  Alemanni,  whom  he  esteemed 
or  feared  ;  and  while  the  subtle  barbarian  affected  to 
observe  the  faith  of  treaties,  the  progress  of  his  arms 
threatened  the  state  with  an  unseasonable  and  danger- 
ous war.  The  policy  of  Julian  condescended  to  sur- 
prise the  prince  of  the  Alemanni  by  his  own  arts  ;  and 
Vadomair,  who,  in  the  character  of  a  friend,  had  in- 
cautiously accepted  an  invitation  from  the  Roman  gov- 
ernors, was  seized  in  the  midst  of  the  entertainment 
and  sent  away  prisoner  into  the  heart  of  Spain.  Be- 
fore the  barbarians  were  recovered  from  their  amaze- 
ment, the  emperor  appeared  in  arms  on  the  banks  of 
the  Rhine,  and,  once  more  crossing  the  river,  renewed 
the  deep  impressions  of  terror  and  respect  which  had 
been  already  made  by  four  preceding  expeditions." 
The  ambassadors  of  Julian  had  been  r  ... 

.  .  Fruitless  treaty 

instructed  to  execute,  with  the  utmost  and  declaration 
diligence,  their  important  commission.  oi'  war^ 
But,  in  their  passage  through  Italy  and 
lllyricum,  they  were  detained  by  the  tedious  and  af- 
fected delays  of  the  provincial  governors ;  they  were 
conducted  by  slow  journeys  from  Constantinople  to 
Csesarea  in  Cappadocia;  and  when  at  length  they 
were  admitted  to  the  presence  of  Constantius,  they 
found  that  he  had  already  conceived,  from  the  des- 
patches of  his  own  officers,  the  most  unfavourable 
opinion  of  the  conduct  of  Julian,  and  of  the  Gallic 
army.  The  letters  were  heard  with  impatience ;  the 
trembling  messengers  were  dismissed  with  indigna- 
tion and  contempt ;  and  the  looks,  the  gestures,  the 
furious  language  of  the  monarch,  expressed  the  dis- 
order of  his  soul.  The  domestic  connexion,  which 
might  have  reconciled  the  brother  and  the  husband  of 
Helena,  was  recently  dissolved  by  the  death  of  that 
princess,  whose  pregnancy  had  been  several  times 
fruitless,  and  was  at  last  fatal  to  herself.1    The  em- 


r  Liban.  Orat.  Parent,  c.  50.  p.  275,  276.  A  strange  disorder,  since 
it  continued  above  seven  years.  In  the  factions  of  the  Greek  repub- 
lics, the  exiles  amounted  to  20,000  persons;  and  Isocrates  assures 
Philip,  that  it  would  he  easier  to  raise  an  army  from  the  vagabonds 
than  from  the  cities.    See  Hume's  Essays,  torn.  1.  p.  426,  427. 

t  Julian.  (Episl.  xxxviii.  p.  414.)  gives  a  short  description  of  Ve- 
sontio  or  Besancon  ;  a  rocky  peninsula  almost  encircled  by  the  river 
Doux  ;  once  a  magnificent  city,  filled  with  temples,  &c.  now  reduced 
to  a  small  town, emerging,  however,  from  its  ruins. 

t  Vadomair  entered  into  Ihe  Roman  service,  and  was  promoted 
from  a  barbarian  kingdom  to  the  military  raiikofduke  of  Phoenicia. 
He  still  retained  the  same  artful  character:  (Ammian.  xxi.  4.)  but 
under  the  reign  of  Valens,  he  signalized  his  valour  in  the  Armenian 
war,  (xxix.  1.) 

u  Ammian.  xx.  10.  xxi.  3,  4.    Zosimus.  I.  iii.  p.  155. 

x  Her  remains  were  sent  to  Rome,  and  interred  near  those  of  hef 
sister  Constantina,  in  the  suburb  sf  the  Via  Nomentana.  Ammian. 
xxi.  1.   Libanius  haa  composed  a  very  weak  apology  to  justify  his 
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press  Eusebia  had  preserved,  to  the  last  moment  of 
her  life,  the  warm  and  even  jealous  affection  which 
she  had  conceived  for  Julian  ;  and  her  mild  influence 
might  have  moderated  the  resentment  of  a  prince,  who, 
since  her  death,  was  abandoned  to  his  own  passions, 
and  to  the  arts  of  his  eunuchs.  But  the  terror  of  a 
foreign  invasion  obliged  him  to  suspend  the  punish- 
ment of  a  private  enemy ;  he  continued  his  march  to- 
wards the  confines  of  Persia,  and  thought  it  sufficient 
to  signify  the  conditions  which  might  entitle  Julian 
and  his  guilty  followers  to  the  clemency  of  their  of- 
fended sovereign.  He  required,  that  the  presumptu- 
ous Caesar  should  expressly  renounce  the  appellation 
and  rank  of  Augustus,  which  he  had  accepted  from  the 
rebels ;  that  he  should  descend  to  his  former  station 
of  a  limited  and  dependent  minister;  that  he  should 
vest  the  powers  of  the  state  and  army  in  the  hands  of 
those  officers  who  were  appointed  by  the  imperial 
court ;  and  that  he  should  trust  his  safety  to  the  as- 
surances of  pardon,  which  were  announced  by  Epic- 
tetus,  a  Gallic  bishop,  and  one  of  the  Arian  favourites 
of  Constantius.  Several  months  were  ineffectually 
consumed  in  a  treaty  which  was  negociated  at  the  dis- 
tance of  three  thousand  miles  between  Paris  and  An- 
tioch  ;  and  soon  as  Julian  perceived  that  his  moderate 
and  respectful  behaviour  served  only  to  irritate  the 
pride  of  an  implacable  adversary,  he  boldly  resolved 
to  commit  his  life  and  fortune  to  the  chance  of  a  civil 
war.  He  gave  a  public  and  military  audience  to  the 
quaestor  Leonas :  the  haughty  epistle  of  Constantius 
was  read  to  the  attentive  multitude  ;  and  Julian  pro- 
tested, with  the  most  flattering  deference,  that  he  was 
ready  to  resign  the  title  of  Augustus,  if  he  could  obtain 
the  consent  of  those  whom  he  acknowledged  as  the 
authors  of  his  elevation.  The  faint  proposal  was  im- 
petuously silenced  ;  and  the  acclamations  of  "  Julian 
Augustus,  continue  to  reign,  by  the  authority  of  the 
army,  of  the  people,  of  the  republic  which  you  have 
saved,"  thundered  at  once  from  every  part  of  the  field, 
and  terrified  the  pale  ambassador  of  Constantius.  A 
part  of  the  letter  was  afterwards  read,  in  which  the 
emperor  arraigned  the  ingratitude  of  Julian,  whom  he 
had  invested  with  the  honours  of  the  purple ;  whom 
he  had  educated  with  so  much  care  and  tenderness ; 
whom  he  had  preserved  in  his  infancy,  when  he  was 
left  a  helpless  orphan.  "  An  orphan !  "  interrupted 
Julian,  who  justified  his  cause  by  indulging  his  pas- 
sions ;  "  Does  the  assassin  of  my  family  reproach  me 
that  I  was  left  an  orphan  ?  He  urges  me  to  revenge 
those  injuries  which  I  have  long  studied  to  forget." 
The  assembly  was  dismissed  ;  and  Leonas,  who,  with 
some  difficulty,  had  been  protected  from  the  popular 
fury,  was  sent  back  to  his  master  with  an  epistle,  in 
which  Julian  expressed,  in  a  strain  of  the  most  vehe- 
ment eloquence,  the  sentiments  of  contempt,  of  hatred, 
and  of  resentment,  which  had  been  suppressed  and 
imbittered  by  the  dissimulation  of  twenty  years.  After 
this  message,  which  might  be  considered  as  a  signal 
of  irreconcilable  war,  Julian,  who,  some  weeks  before, 
had  celebrated  the  christian  festival  of  the  Epiphany,* 
made  a  public  declaration  that  he  committed  the  care 
of  his  safety  to  the  Immortal  gods  ,-  and  thus  publicly 


hero  from  a  very  absurd  charge :  of  poisoning  bis  wife,  and  reward- 
ing her  physician  wilh  his  mother's  jewels.  (See  the  seventh  of 
seventeen  new  orations,  puhlished  at  Venice,  1754.  from  a  MS.  in  St. 
Mark's  library,  p.  117—127.)  Elpidius,  the  pratorian  prefect  of  the 
cast,  to  whose  evidence  the  accuser  of  Julian  appeals,  is  arraigned 
by  Labanius.  as  effeminate  and  ungrateful ;  vet  the  religion  of  Elpi- 
dius is  praised  by  Jerom,  (torn.  i.  p.  243.)  and  his  humanity  by  Am- 
Diianus.  (xxi.  6.) 

y  Ferinrum  die  quem  celehrantes  mense  Januario,  christiani  Epi- 
phania  diclitant.  progressus  in  eorum  ecclesiam.  soleinniter  numine 
orato  discessit.  Ammian.  xxi.  2.  Zonaras  observes,  that  it  was  on 
Christmas  day,  and  his  assertion  is  not  inconsistent;  since  the 
churches  of  Egypt,  Asia,  and  perhaps  Caul,  celebrated  on  the  same 
day  (theGth  of  January)  the  nativity  and  the  baptism  of  their  Saviour. 
The  Romans,  as  ignorant  as  their  brethren  of  the  real  date  of  his 
birth,  fixed  the  solemn  festival  to  the  25th  of  December,  the  Bruma 
lia,  or  winter  solstice,  when  the  pagans  annually  celebrated  the  birth 
of  the  Sun.  See  Bingham's  Antiquities  of  the  Christian  church,  1. 
xx.  c.  4.  and  Beausobre.  Hist.  Critique  du  Mauicheisme,  torn,  ii '  d 
690—700.  H' 


I  renounced  the  religion,  as  well  as  the  friendship,  of 

Constantius.1 

The  situation  of  Julian  required  a  vig-  Ju]ian  prepares 
orous  and  immediate  resolution.  He  had  to  attack  Con- 
discovered  from  intercepted  letters,  that  sianlius- 
his  adversary,  sacrificing  the  interest  of  the  state  to  that 
of  the  monarch,  had  again  excited  the  barbarians  to  in- 
vade the  provinces  of  the  west.  The  position  of  two 
magazines,  one  of  them  collected  on  the  banks  of  the 
lake  of  Constance,  the  other  formed  at  the  foot  of  the 
Cottian  Alps,  seemed  to  indicate  the  march  of  two  ar- 
mies; and  the  size  of  those  magazines,  each  of  which 
consisted  of  six  hundred  thousand  quarters  of  wheat,  or 
rather  llour,a  was  a  threatening  evidence  of  the  strength 
and  numbers  of  the  enemy,  who  prepared  to  surround 
him.  But  the  imperial  legions  were  still  in  their  dis- 
tant quarters  of  Asia;  the  Danube  was  feebly  guarded  ; 
and  if  Julian  could  occupy,  by  a  sudden  incursion,  the 
important  provinces  of  Ulyricum,  he  might  expect  that 
a  people  of  soldiers  would  resort  to  his  standard,  and 
that  the  rich  mines  of  gold  and  silver  would  contribute 
to  the  expenses  of  the  civil  war.  He  proposed  this 
bold  enterprise  to  the  assembly  of  the  soldiers ;  in- 
spired them  with  a  just  confidence  in  their  general,  and 
in  themselves ;  and  exhorted  them  to  maintain  their 
reputation,  of  being  terrible  to  the  enemy,  moderate  to 
their  fellow-citizens,  and  obedient  to  their  officers.  His 
spirited  discourse  was  received  with  the  loudest  accla- 
mations, and  the  same  troops  which  had  taken  up  arms 
against  Constantius,  when  he  summoned  them  to  leave 
Gaul,  now  declared  with  alacrity,  that  they  would  fol- 
low Julian  to  the  farthest  extremities  of  Europe  or  Asia. 
The  oath  of  fidelity  was  administered ;  and  the  sol- 
diers, clashing  their  shields,  and  pointing  their  drawn 
swords  to  their  throats,  devoted  themselves,  with  hor- 
rid imprecations,  to  the  service  of  a  leader  whom  they 
celebrated  as  the  deliverer  of  Gaul,  and  the  conqueror 
of  the  Germans.1'  This  solemn  engagement,  which 
seemed  to  be  dictated  by  affection  rather  than  by  duty, 
was  singly  opposed  by  Nebridius,  who  had  been  ad- 
mitted to  the  office  of  prastorian  prasfect.  That  faith- 
ful minister,  alone  and  unassisted,  asserted  the  rights 
of  Constantius  in  the  midst  of  an  armed  and  angry 
multitude,  to  whose  fury  he  had  almost  fallen  an  hon- 
ourable but  useless  sacrifice.  After  losing  one  of  his 
hands  by  the  stroke  of  a  sword,  he  embraced  the  knees 
of  the  prince  whom  he  had  offended.  Julian  covered 
the  praefect  with  his  imperial  mantle,  and  protecting 
him  from  the  zeal  of  his  followers,  dismissed  him  to 
his  own  house,  with  less  respect  than  was  perhaps  due 
to  the  virtue  of  an  enemy.'  The  high  office  of  Nebri- 
dius was  bestowed  on  Sallust ;  and  the  provinces  of 
Gaul,  which  were  now  delivered  from  the  intolerable 
oppression  of  taxes,  enjoyed  the  mild  and  equitable 
administration  of  the  friend  of  Julian,  who  was  per- 
mitted to  practise  those  virtues  which  he  had  instilled 
into  the  mind  of  his  pupil.d 

The  hopes  of  Julian  depended  much  His  marc|l  from 
less  on  the  number  of  his  troops,  than  the  Rhine  into 
on  the  celerity  of  his  motions.    In  the  Ulyricum. 


i  The  public  and  secret  negociations  between  Constantius  and  Ju- 
lian, must  be  extracted,  with  some  caution,  from  Julian  himself. 
(Orat.  ad  S.  P.  a.  Athen.  p.  286.)  Libanius,  (Orat.  Parent,  e.  51.  p! 
276.)  Aromianus,  (xx.  9.)  Zosimus,  (I.  iii.  p.  154.)  and  even  Zonaras, 
(torn.  ii.  1.  xiii.  p.  20.  21.  22.)  who  on  this  occasion,  appears  to  have 
possessed  and  used  some  valuable  materials. 

a  Three  hundred  myriads,  or  three  millions  of  medimni,  a  corn- 
measure  familiar  to  the  Athenians,  and  which  contained  six  Roman 
■moiii.  Julian  explains,  like  a  soldier  and  a  statesman,  the  danger 
of  his  situation,  and  the  necessity  and  advantages  of  an  offensive 
war,  (ad  S.  P.  Q..  Athen.  p.  286,  287.) 

b  See  his  oration,  and  the  behaviour  of  the  troops,  in  Ammian. 
xxi.  5. 

c  He  sternly  refused  his  hand  to  the  suppliant  prefect,  whom  he 
sent  into  Tuscany.  (Ammian.  xxi.  5.)  Libanius,  with  savage  fury, 
insults  Nebridius,  applauds  the  soldiers,  and  almost  censures  the  hu- 
manity of  Julian.    (Orat.  Parent,  c.  53.  p.  278.) 

d  Ammian.  xxi.  8.  In  this  promotion.  Julian  obeyed  the  law 
which  he  publicly  imposed  on  himself.  Neque  civilis  quisquam  ju- 
dex, nee  roilitaris  rector,  alioquodain  prxter  merita  surTraganle,  ad 
potiorem  veniat  gradum.  (Ammian.  xx.  5.)  Absence  did  noi 
weaken  his  regard  for  Sallu9t,  wilh  whose  name  (A.  D.  363.)  be  ho- 
noured the  consulship. 
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execution  of  a  daring  enterprise,  he  availed  himself 
of  every  precaution,  as  far  as  prudence  could  suggest; 
and  where  prudence  could  no  longer  accompany  his 
steps,  he  trusted  the  event  to  valour  and  to  fortune. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  Basil  he  assembled  and  divi- 
ded his  army.e  One  body,  which  consisted  of  ten 
thousand  men,  was  directed,  under  the  command  of 
Nevitta,  general  of  the  cavalry,  to  advance  through 
the  midland  parts  of  Rhaetia  and  Noricum.  A  similar 
division  of  troops,  under  the  orders  of  Jovius  and  Jovi- 
nus,  prepared  to  follow  the  oblique  course  of  the  high- 
ways, through  the  Alps  and  the  northern  confines  of 
Italy.  The  instructions  to  the  generals  were  conceiv- 
ed with  energy  and  precision :  to  hasten  their  march 
in  close  and  compact  columns,  which,  according  to  the 
disposition  of  the  ground,  might  readily  be  changed 
into  any  order  of  battle  ;  to  secure  themselves  against 
the  surprises  of  the  night  by  strong  posts  and  vigilant 
guards  ;  to  prevent  resistance  by  their  unexpected  arri- 
val ;  to  elude  examination  by  their  sudden  departure  ; 
to  spread  the  opinion  of  their  strength,  and  the  terror 
of  his  name;  and  to  join  their  sovereign  under  the 
walls  of  Sirmium.  For  himself,  Julian  had  reserved 
a  more  difficult  and  extraordinary  part.  He  selected 
three  thousand  brave  and  active  volunteers,  resolved, 
like  their  leader,  to  cast  behind  them  every  hope  of 
a  retreat :  at  the  head  of  this  faithful  band,  he  fearless- 
ly plunged  into  the  recesses  of  the  Marcian,  or  black 
forest,  which  conceals  the  sources  of  the  Danube  ;f 
and,  for  many  days,  the  fate  of  Julian  was  unknown 
to  the  world.  The  secrecy  of  his  march,  his  diligence, 
and  vigour,  surmounted  every  obstacle ;  he  forced  his 
way  over  mountains  and  morasses,  occupied  the  bridges 
or  swain  the  rivers,  pursued  his  direct  course,6  without 
reflecting  whether  he  traversed  the  territory  of  the 
Romans  or  of  the  barbarians,  and  at  length  emerged, 
between  Ratisbon  and  Vienna,  at  the  place  where  he 
designed  to  embark  his  troops  on  the  Danube.  By  a 
well-concerted  stratagem,  he  seized  a  fleet  of  light 
brigantines,h  as  it  lay  at  anchor ;  secured  a  supply  of 
coarse  provisions,  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  indelicate 
but  voracious  appetite  of  a  Gallic  army ;  and  boldly 
committed  himself  to  the  stream  of  the  Danube.  The 
labours  of  his  mariners,  who  plied  their  oars  with  in- 
cessant diligence,  and  the  steady  continuance  of  a  fa- 
vourable wind,  carried  his  fleet  above  seven  hundred 
miles  in  eleven  days  ;'■  and  he  had  already  disembarked 
his  troops  at  Bononia,  only  nineteen  miles  from  Sir- 
mium, before  his  enemies  could  receive  any  certain  in- 
telligence that  he  had  left  the  banks  of  the  Rhine.  In 
the  course  of  this  long  and  rapid  navigation,  the  mind 
of  Julian  was  fixed  on  the  object  of  his  enterprise  ;  and 
though  he  accepted  the  deputation  of  some  cities, 
which  hastened  to  claim  the  merit  of  an  early  submis- 
sion, he  passed  before  the  hostile  stations,  which  were 
placed  along  the  river,  without  indulging  the  tempta- 
tion of  signalizing  an  useless  and  ill-timed  valour. 
The  banks  of  the  Danube  were  crowded  on  either  side 
with  spectators,  who  gazed  on  the  military  pomp,  an- 


e  Ammianus  (xxi.  8.)  ascribes  the  same  practice,  and  the  same 
motive,  to  Alexander  the  Great,  and  other  skilful  generals. 

f  This  wood  was  a  part  of  the  great  Hercynian  forest,  which,  in 
the  time  of  Ca-sar,  stretched  away  from  the  country  of  the  Jtauraci 
(Basil)  into  the  houndlcss  regions  of  the  north.  See  Cluver.  Germa- 
nia  Antiqua.  I.  iii.  c.  47. 

%  Compare  Lihanius,  Orat.  Parent,  c.  53.  p.  278,  279.  with  Gregory 
Nazianzen.  Orat.  iii.  p.  C8.  Even  the  saint  admires  the  speed  and 
secrecy  of  his  march.  A  modern  divine  might  apply  to  the  progress 
of  Julian,  the  lines  which  were  originally  designed  for  another  apos- 
tate : 

 So  eagerly  the  fiend 

O'er  bog,  or  steep,  through  strait,  rough,  dense,  or  rare, 
With  head,  hands,  wings,  or  feet,  pursues  his  way, 
And  swims,  or  sinks,  or  wades,  or  creeps,  or  flies, 
n  In  that  interval  the  Notitia  places  two  or  three  fleets,  the  Lau- 
riacensis,  (at  Lauriacum.or  Lorch.)  the  Arlapensis,  the  Masinensis  ; 
and  mentions  five  legions,  or  cohorts,  of  Lihurnafii,  who  should  be  a 
sort  of  marines.    Sect.  Iviii.  edit  .  Labb. 

i  Zosimus  alone  (I.  iii.  p.  156.)  has  specified  this  interestmg  circum- 
stance. Mamertinus,  (in  Panegyr.  Vet.  xi.  6—8.)  who  accompanied 
Julian,  as  count  of  the  sacred  largesses,  describes  this  voyage  in  a 
florid  and  picturesque  manner,  challenges  Triptolemus  and  the  Ar- 
gonauts of  Greece,  4cc. 


ticipated  the  importance  of  the  event,  and  diffused 
through  the  adjacent  country  the  fame  of  a  young  hero, 
who  advanced  with  more  than  mortal  speed  at  the 
head  of  the  innumerable  forces  of  the  west.  Lucilian, 
who,  with  the  rank  of  general  of  the  cavalry,  com- 
manded the  military  powers  of  Illyricum,  was  alarm- 
ed and  perplexed  by  the  doubtful  reports,  which  he 
could  neither  reject  nor  believe.  He  had  taken  some 
slow  and  irresolute  measures  for  the  purpose  of  col- 
lecting his  troops  ;  when  he  was  surprised  by  Dagala- 
iphus,  an  active  officer,  whom  Julian,  as  soon  as  he 
landed  at  Bononia,  had  pushed  forwards  with  some 
light  infantry.  The  captive  general,  uncertain  of  his 
life  or  death,  was  hastily  thrown  upon  a  horse,  and 
conducted  to  the  presence  of  Julian  ;  who  kindly  rais- 
ed him  from  the  ground,  and  dispelled  the  terror  and 
amazement  which  seemed  to  stupify  his  faculties. 
But  Lucilian  bad  no  sooner  recovered  his  spirits,  than 
he  betrayed  his  want  of  discretion,  by  presuming  to 
admonish  his  conqueror,  that  he  had  rashly  ventured, 
with  a  handful  of  men,  to  expose  his  person  in  the 
midst  of  his  enemies.  "  Reserve  for  your  master 
Constantius  these  timid  remonstrances,"  replied  Juli- 
an, with  a  smile  of  contempt ;  "  when  I  gave  you  my 
purple  to  kiss,  I  received  you  not  as  a  counsellor,  but 
as  a  suppliant."  Conscious  that  success  alone  could 
justify  his  attempt,  and  that  boldness  only  could  com- 
mand success,  he  instantly  advanced,  at  the  head  of 
three  thousand  soldiers,  to  attack  the  strongest  and 
most  popular  city  of  the  Illyrian  provinces.  -  As  he 
entered  the  long  suburb  of  Sirmium,  he  was  received 
by  the  joyful  acclamations  of  the  army  and  people  ; 
who,  crowned  with  flowers,  and  holding  lighted  tapers 
in  their  hands,  conducted  their  acknowledged  sov- 
ereign to  his  imperial  residence.  Two  days  were  de- 
voted to  the  public  joy,  which  was  celebrated  by  the 
games  of  the  Circus ;  but,  early  on  the  morning  of  the 
third  day,  Julian  marched  to  occupy  the  narrow  pass 
of  Succi,  in  the  defiles  of  mount  Hsemus;  which,  al- 
most in  the  midway  between  Sirmium  and  Constanti- 
nople, separates  the  provinces  of  Thrace  and  Dacia,  by 
an  abrupt  descent  towards  the  former,  and  a  gentle  de- 
clivity on  the  side  of  the  latter.k  The  defence  of  this 
important  post  was  intrusted  to  the  brave  Nevitta; 
who,  as  well  as. the  generals  of  the  Italian  division, 
successfully  executed  the  plan  of  the  march  and  junc- 
tion which  their  master  had  so  ably  conceived.1 

The  homage  which  Julian  obtained,  He  justifies  his 
from  the  fears  or  the  inclination  of  the  cause, 
people,  extended  far  beyond  the  immediate  effect  of 
his  arms.m  The  prefectures  of  Italy  and  Illyricum 
were  administered  by  Taurus  and  Florentius,  who 
united  that  important  office  with  the  vain  honours  of 
the  consulship ;  and  as  those  magistrates  had  retired 
with  precipitation  to  the  court  of  Asia,  Julian,  who 
could  not  always  restrain  the  levity  of  his  temper, 
stigmatized  their  flight  by  adding,  in  all  the  acts  of  the 
year,  the  epithet  of  fugitive  to  the  names  of  the  two 
consuls.  The  provinces  which  had  been  deserted  by 
their  first  magistrates  acknowledged  the  authority  of 
an  emperor,  who,  conciliating  the  qualities  of  a  sol- 
dier with  those  of  a  philosopher,  was  equally  admired 
in  the  camps  of  the  Danube,  and  in  the  cities  of  Greece. 
From  his  palace,  or,  more  properly,  from  his  head- 
quarters of  Sirmium  and  Naissus,  he  distributed  to 
the  principal  cities  of  the  empire  a  laboured  apology 
for  his  own  conduct ;  published  the  secret  despatches 
of  Constantius  ;  and  solicited  thejudgment  of  mankind 
between  two  competitors,  the  one  of  whom  had  ex- 


k  The  description  of  Ammianus,  which  might  be  supported  by 
collateral  evidence,  ascertains  the  precise  situation  of  the  JlugustitR 
Succorum,  or  passes  of  S'icci.  M.  D'Anville  from  the  trifling  re- 
semblance of  names,  has  placed  them  between  Sardica  and  Naissus. 
For  my  own  justification,  I  am  obliged  to  mention  the  only  error 
which  I  have  discovered  in  the  maps  or  writings  of  that  admirable 
geographer. 

1  Whatever  circumstances  we  may  borrow  elsewhere,  Ammianus 
(xxi.  8,  9,  10.)  still  supplies  the  series  of  the  narrative. 

m  Ammian.  xxi.  9,  10.  Libanius,  Orat.  Parent,  c.  54.  p.  979,  280. 
Zosiinus,  1.  iii.  p.  156, 157. 
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polled,  and  the  other  had  invited,  the  barbarians."  Ju- 
lian, whose  mind  was  deeply  wounded  by  the  reproach 
of  ingratitude,  aspired  to  maintain,  by  argument  as 
well  as  by  arms,  the  superior  merits  of  his  cause  ;  and 
to  excel,  not  only  in  the  arts  of  war,  but  in  tbose  of 
composition.  His  epistle  to  the  senate  and  people  of 
Athens0  seems  to  have  been  dictated  by  an  elegant  en- 
thusiasm; which  prompted  him  to  submit  his  actions 
and  his  motives  to  the  degenerate  Athenians  of  his 
own  times,  with  the  same  humble  deference,  as  if  he 
had  been  pleading,  in  the  days  of  Aristides,  before  the 
tribunal  of  the  Areopagus.  His  application  to  the 
senate  of  Rome,  which  was  still  permitted  to  bestow 
the  titles  of  imperial  power,  was  agreeable  to  the 
forms  of  the  expiring  republic.  An  assembly  was 
summoned  by  Tertullus,  praefect  of  the  city;  the  epis- 
tle of  Julian  was  read  ;  and  as  he  appeared  to  be  mas- 
ter of  Italy,  his  claims  were  admitted  without  a  dis- 
senting voice.  His  oblique  censure  of  the  innovations 
of  Constantine,  and  his  passionate  invective  against 
the  vices  of  Constantius,  were  heard  with  less  satis- 
faction ;  and  the  senate,  as  if  Julian  had  been  present, 
unanimously  exclaimed,  "  Respect,  we  beseech  you, 
the  author  of  your  own  fortune. "p  An  artful  expres- 
sion, which,  according  to  the  chance  of  war,  might  be 
differently  explained  ;  as  a  manly  reproof  of  the  in- 
gratitude of  the  usurper,  or  as  a  flattering  confession, 
that  a  single  act  of  such  benefit  to  the  state  ought  to 
atone  for  all  the  failings  of  Constantius. 
Hostile  prepara-  The  intelligence  of  the  march  and 
tions.  rapid  progress  of  Julian  was  speedily 
transmitted  to  his  rival,  who,  by  the  retreat  of  Sapor, 
had  obtained  some  respite  from  the  Persian  war.  Dis- 
guising the  anguish  of  his  soul  under  the  semblance 
of  contempt,  Constantius  professed  his  intention  of  re- 
turning into  Europe,  and  of  giving  chace  to  Julian ; 
for  he  never  spoke  of  this  military  expedition  in  any 
other  light  than  that  of  a  hunting  party.''  In  the  camp 
of  Hierapolis,  in  Syria,  he  communicated  this  design 
to  his  army  ;  slightly  mentioned  the  guilt  and  rashness 
of  the  Caesar;  and  ventured  to  assure  them,  that  if  the 
mutineers  of  Gaul  presumed  to  meet  them  in  the  field, 
they  would  be  unable  to  sustain  the  fire  of  their  eyes, 
and  the  irresistible  weight  of  their  shout  of  onset.  The 
speech  of  the  emperor  was  received  with  military  ap- 
plause, and  Theodotus,  the  president  of  the  council  of 
Hierapolis,  requested,  with  tears  of  adulation,  that  his 
city  might  be  adorned  with  the  head  of  the  vanquished 
rebel.1,  A  chosen  detachment  was  despatched  away 
in  post-waggons,  to  secure,  if  it  were  yet  possible,  the 
pass  of  Succi ;  the  recruits,  the  horses,  the  arms,  and 
the  magazines  which  had  been  prepared  against  Sapor, 
were  appropriated  to  the  service  of  the  civil  war ;  and 
the  domestic  victories  of  Constantius  inspired  his  par- 
tisans with  the  most  sanguine  assurances  of  success. 
The  notary  Gaudentius  had  occupied  in  his  name  the 
provinces  of  Africa;  the  subsistence  of  Rome  was  in- 
tercepted ;  and  the  distress  of  Julian  was  increased  by 
an  unexpected  event,  which  might  have  been  produc- 
tive of  fatal  consequences.    Julian  had  received  the 

n  Julian,  ad  S.  P.  ft.  Allien,  p.  286.)  positively  asserts,  that  lie  in- 
tercepted the  letters  of  Constantius  to  the  harharians  :  and  Lihanius 
as  positively  affirms,  that  lie  read  them  on  his  march  to  the  troops 
and  the  cities.  Yet  Ammianus  (xxi.  4.)  expresses  himself  with  cool 
and  candid  hesitation,  si  fania  so/ius  adinitleiida  est  fides.  He  spe- 
cifies, however,  an  intercepted  letter  from  Vadoinair  to  Constantius. 
which  supposes  an  intimate  correspondence  hetween  them:  Caesar 
luus  disciplinam  non  habet." 

o  Zosimus  mentions  his  epistles  to  the  Athenians.  theCorinthians, 
and  the  Lacedemonians.  The  suhstance  was  prohahly  the  same, 
though  the  address  was  properly  varied.  The  epistle  to  the  Athe- 
nians is  still  extant,  (p.  263 — 2*7.)  and  has  afforded  much  valuahle 
information.  It  deserves  the  praises  of  the  Ablie  de  la  Bleterie, 
(Pref.  a  I'Histoirc  de  Jovien,  p.  24,  25.)  and  is  one  of  the  best  mani- 
festos to  be  found  in  any  language. 

p  Jiuctori  tuo  retereniinm  ropamus.  Ammian.  xxi.  10.  It  is 
amusing  enough  to  observe  the  secret  conflicts  of  the  senate  between 
flattery  and  fear.    See  Tacit.  Hist.  i.  85. 

q  Tanquam  venatif-ain  pra-dam  cape-ret :  hoc  enim  ad  leniendum 
■UOruDI  itietum  subinde  praidicahal.    Ammian.  xxi.  7. 

r  See  the  speech  and  preparations  in  Ammianus,  xxi.  12.  The  vile 
Theodotus  afterwards  implored  and  obtained  his  pardon  from  the 
merciful  conqueror,  who  signified  his  wish  of  diminishing  his  ene- 
mies, and  increasing  the  number  of  his  friends,  (xxii.  14.) 


submission  of  two  legions  and  a  cohort  of  archers,  who 
were  stationed  at  Sirmium ;  but  he  suspected,  with 
reason,  the  fidelity  of  those  troops,  which  had  been 
distinguished  by  the  emperor ;  and  it  was  thought  ex- 
pedient, under  the  pretence  of  the  exposed  state  of  the 
Gallic  frontier,  to  dismiss  them  from  the  most  impor- 
tant scene  of  action.  They  advanced,  with  reluctance, 
as  far  as  the  confines  of  Italy ;  but  as  they  dreaded  the 
length  of  the  way,  and  the  savage  fierceness  of  the 
Germans,  they  resolved,  by  the  instigation  of  one  of 
their  tribunes,  to  halt  at  Aquileia,  and  to  erect  the  ban- 
ners of  Constantius  on  the  walls  of  that  impregnable 
city.  The  vigilance  of  Julian  perceived  at  once  the 
extent  of  the  mischief,  and  the  necessity  of  applying 
an  immediate  remedy.  By  his  order,  Jovinus  led  back 
a  part  of  the  army  into  Italy ;  and  the  siege  of  Aqui- 
leia was  formed  with  diligence,  and  prosecuted  with 
vigour.  But  the  legionaries,  who  seemed  to  have  re- 
jected the  yoke  of  discipline,  conducted  the  defence 
of  the  place  with  skill  and  perseverance;  invited  the 
rest  of  Italy  to  imitate  the  example  of  their  courage 
and  loyalty  ;  and  threatened  the  retreat  of  Julian,  if  he 
should  be  forced  to  yield  to  the  superior  numbers  of 
the  armies  of  the  east." 

But  the  humanity  of  Julian  was  pre-      ■  ,  .,  r 

.  -  ,  ■',     .  .  ,r.  ,     an"  death  oj 

served  lrom  the  cruel  alternative,  which  Constantius. 
he  pathetically  laments,  of  destroying,  A^-Dv  3g ''" 
or  being  himself  destroyed  :  and  the  sea-  ° 
sonable  death  of  Constantius  delivered  the  Roman  em- 
pire from  the  calamities  of  civil  war.  The  approach  of 
winter  could  not  detain  the  monarch  at  Antioch ;  and  his 
favourites  durst  not  oppose  his  impatient  desire  of  re- 
venge. A  slight  fever,  which  was  perhaps  occasioned 
by  the  agitation  of  his  spirits,  was  increased  by  the 
fatigues  of  the  journey;  and  Constantius  was  obliged 
to  halt  at  the  little  town  of  Mopsucrene,  twelve  miles 
beyond  Tarsus,  where  he  expired,  after  a  short  illness, 
in  the  forty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  twenty-fourth 
of  his  reign.'  His  genuine  character,  which  was  com- 
posed of  pride  and  weakness,  of  superstition  and  cru- 
elty, has  been  fully  displayed  in  the  preceding  narra- 
tive of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  events.  The  long  abuse 
of  power  rendered  him  a  considerable  object  in  the 
eyes  of  his  contemporaries  ;  but  as  personal  merit  can 
alone  deserve  the  notice  of  posterity,  the  last  of  the 
sons  of  Constantine  may  be  dismissed  from  the  world, 
with  the  remark,  that  he  inherited  the  defects,  without 
the  abilities,  of  his  father.  Before  Constantius  expired, 
he  is  said  to  have  named  Julian  for  his  successor ;  nor 
docs  it  seem  improbable,  that  his  anxious  concern  for 
the  fate  of  a  young  and  tender  wife,  whom  he  left 
with  child,  may  have  prevailed,  in  his  last  moments, 
over  the  harsher  passions  of  hatred  and  revenge.  Eu- 
sebius,  and  his  guilty  associates,  made  a  faint  attempt 
to  prolong  the  reign  of  the  eunuchs,  by  the  election  of 
another  emperor ;  but  their  intrigues  were  rejected, 
with  disdain,  by  an  army  which  now  abhorred  the 
thought  of  civil  discord  ;  and  two  officers  of  rank  were 
instantly  despatched,  to  assure  Julian,  that  every  sword 
in  the  empire  would  be  drawn  for  his  service.  The 
military  designs  of  that  prince,  who  had  formed  three 
different  attacks  against  Thrace,  were  prevented  by 
this  fortunate  event.  Without  shedding  the  blood  of 
his  fellow-citizens,  he  escaped  the  dangers  of  a  doubt- 
ful conflict,  and  acquired  the  advantages  of  a  complete 
victory.    Impatient  to  visit  the  place  of  his  birth,  and 

s  Ammian.  xxi.  7.  11,  12.  Heseems  to  describe,  with  superfluous 
labour,  the  operations  of  the  sieze  of  Aquileia,  which  on  this  occa- 
sion, maintained  its  impreenable  fame.  Gregory  Nazianzen  (Orat. 
iii.  p.  68.)  ascribes  this  accidental  revolt  to  the  wisdom  of  Constan- 
tius, whose  assured  victory  he  announces  with  some  appearance  of 
truth.  Constantio  quern  credebat  procul  dubio  fore  victorem  ;  nemo 
cntm  omnium  tunc  ab  hac  constanti  senteniia  discrepebat.  Ammian. 
xxi.  7. 

t  His  death  and  character  arc  faithfully  delineated  by  Ammianus; 
(xxi.  14,  15,  16.)  and  we  are  authorised  to  despise  and  detest  the 
foolish  calumny  of  Gregory,  (Oral.  iii.  p.  68.)  who  accuses  Julian  of 
contriving  the  death  of  his  benefactor.  The  private  repentance  of 
the  emperor,  that  he  had  spared  and  promoted  Julian,  (p.  69.  and 
Orat.  xxi.  p.  369.)  is  not  improvable  in  itself,  nor  incompatible  with 
the  public  verbal  testament,  which  prudential  considerations  might 
dictate  in  the  last  momenta  of  his  life. 
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the  new  capital  of  the  empire,  he  advanced  from  Nais- 
sus  through  the  mountains  of  Haemus,  and  the  cities 
of  Thrace.  When  he  reached  Heraclea,  at  the  distance 
of  sixty  miles,  all  Constantinople  was  poured  forth  to 
receive  him  ;  and  he  made  his  triumphal  entry  amidst 
the  dutiful  acclamations  of  the  soldiers,  the  people, 
Julian  enters  an<^  tne  senate.  An  innumerable  multi- 
Consiantinople,  tude  pressed  around  him  with  eager  re- 
Dec.  11.  spect;  and  were  perhaps  disappointed 
when  they  observed  the  small  stature  and  simple  garb 
of  a  hero,  whose  unexperienced  youth  had  vanquished 
the  barbarians  of  Germany,  and  who  had  now  traversed, 
in  a  successful  career,  fhe  whole  continent  of  Europe, 
from  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  to  those  of  the  Bos- 
phorus.u  A  few  days  afterwards,  when  the  remains 
of  the  deceased  emperor  were  landed  in  the  harbour, 
the  subjects  of  Julian  applauded  the  real  or  affected 
humanity  of  their  sovereign.  On  foot,  without  his 
diadem,  and  clothed  in  a  mourning  habit,  he  accompa- 
nied the  funeral  as  far  as  the  church  of  the  Holy  Apos- 
tles, where  the  body  was  deposited :  and  if  these 
marks  of  respect  may  be  interpreted  as  a  selfish  tribute 
to  the  birth  and  dignity  of  his  imperial  kinsman,  the 
tears  of  Julian  professed  to  the  world,  that  he  had  for- 
got the  injuries,  and  remembered  only  the  obligations, 
which  he  had  received  from  Constantius.*  As  soon 
as  the  legions  of  Aquileia  were  assured  of  the  death 
of  the  emperor,  they  opened  the  gates  of  the  city,  and, 
by  the  sacrifice  of  their  guilty  leaders,  obtained  an 
and  is  acknow-  easy  pardon  from  the  prudence  or  lenity 
ledjed  by  the  of  Julian ;  who,  in  the  thirty-second  year 
whole  empire.  0f }, js  age>  aCqUired  the  undisputed  pos- 
session of  the  Roman  empire.*' 

His  civil  »ovem-  Philosophy  had  instructed  Julian  to 
mint,  and  pri-  compare  the  advantages  of  action  and 
vaie  life.  retirement;   but  the  elevation  of  his 

birth,  and  the  accidents  of  his  life,  never  allowed  him 
the  freedom  of  choice.  He  might  perhaps  sincerely 
have  preferred  the  groves  of  the  academy,  and  the  so- 
ciety of  Athens  ;  but  he  was  constrained,  at  first  by  the 
will,  and  afterwards  by  the  injustice,  of  Constantius, 
to  expose  his  person  and  fame  to  the  dangers  of  im- 
perial greatness;  and  to  make  himself  accountable  to 
the  world,  and  to  posterity,  for  the  happiness  of  mil- 
lions.2 Julian  recollected  with  terror  the  observations 
of  his  master  Plato,a  that  the  government  of  our  flocks 
and  herds  is  always  committed  to  beings  of  a  superior 
epecies ;  and  ihat  the  conduct  of  nations  requires  and 
deserves  the  celestial  powers  of  the  gods  or  of  the 
genii.  From  this  principle  he  justly  concluded,  that 
the  man  who  presumes  to  reign,  should  aspire  to  the 
perfection  of  the  divine  nature ;  that  he  should  purify 
his  soul  from  her  mortal  and  terrestrial  part ;  that  he 
should  extinguish  his  appetites,  enlighten  his  under- 
standing, regulate  his  passions,  and  subdue  the  wild 
beast,  which,  according  to  the  lively  metaphor  of  Aris- 
totle,11 seldom  fails  to  ascend  the  throne  of  a  despot. 
The  throne  of  Julian,  which  the  death  of  Constantius 

u  In  describing  the  triumph  of  Julian,  Amminnus  (xxii.  1,  2.)  as- 
sumes the.  lofty  tone  of  an  orator  or  poet;  while  Libanius  (Oral. 
Parent,  c.  56.  p.  281.)  sinks  to  the  grave  simplicity  of  an  historian. 

*  The  funeral  of  Constantius  is  described  by  Amniiatius,  (xxi.  16.) 
Gregory  Nuzianzen,  (Orat.  iv.  p.  119.)  Maniertinus,  (in  1'anegyr.  Yet. 
xi.  27.)  Libanius,  (Orat.  Parent,  c.  lvi.  p.  283.)  and  Philostorgius.  (I. 
vi.  c.  G.,  with  Godefroy's  Dissertations,  p.  265.)  These  writers,  and 
their  followers,  pagans,  catholics,  Arians,  beheld  with  very  different 
eyes  both  the  dead  and  the  living  emperor. 

y  The  day  and  year  of  the  birth  of  Julian,  are  not  perfectly  ascer- 
tained. The  day  is  probably  the  sixth  of  November,  and  the  year 
must  be  either  331  or  332.  Tillemont,  Hist,  des  Empereurs,  torn .  iv. 
p  093.  Ducange,  Fain.  Byzantin.  p.  50.  I  have  preferred  the  ear- 
lier date. 

%  Julian  himself  (p.  253—267.)  has  expressed  these  philosophical 
ideas  with  much  eloquence,  and  some  affectation,  in  a  very  elaborate 
epistle  to  Theinistius.  The  Abbe  de  la  Bletcrie,  (torn.  ii.  p.  146 — 193.) 
who  has  given  an  eleaant  translation,  is  inclined  to  believe  that  it 
was  the  celebrated  Theinistius,  whose  orations  are  still  extant. 

e  Julian  ad  Theinist.  p.  258.  Petavius  (not.  p.  95.)  observes  that 
this  passage  is  taken  from  the  fourth  hook  De  Legihus  ;  hut  either  Ju- 
lian quoted  from  memory,  or  his  MSS.  were  different  from  ours. — 
Xetiophon  opens  the  Cyropjcdia  with  a  similar  reflection-. 

b  'O  Si  jei'Spwfl-ov  XiKiUMV  xpxttv,  ?rpo rndiio-i  xxt  S^ptov.  Aristot.  ap. 
Julian,  p.  261.  The  MS.  of  Vossius,  unsatisfied  with  a  single  beast, 
affords  the  stronger  reading  of  Sup"*,  which  the  experience  of  des- 
potism may  warrant 


fixed  on  an  independent  basis,  was  the  seat  of  reason, 
of  virtue,  and  perhaps  of  vanity.  He  despised  the 
honours,  renounced  the  pleasures,  and  discharged  with 
incessant  diligence  the  duties,  of  his  exalted  station  ; 
and  there  were  few  among  his  subjects  who  would 
have  consented  to  relieve  him  from  the  weight  of  the 
diadem,  had  they  been  obliged  to  submit  their  time  and 
their  actions  to  the  rigorous  laws  which  their  philoso- 
phic emperor  imposed  on  himself.  One  of  his  most 
intimate  friends,0  who  had  often  shared  the  frugal  sim- 
plicity of  his  table,  has  remarked,  that  his  light  and 
sparing  diet  (which  was  usually  of  the  vegetable  kind) 
left  his  mind  and  body  always  free  and  active,  for  the 
various  and  important  business  of  an  author,  a  pontiff, 
a  magistrate,  a  general,  and  a  prince.  In  one  and  the 
same  day,  he  gave  audience  to  several  ambassadors, 
and  wrote,  or  dictated,  a  great  number  of  letters  to  his 
generals,  his  civil  magistrates,  his  private  friends,  and 
the  different  cities  of  his  dominions.  He  listened  to 
the  memorials  which  had  been  received,  considered 
the  subject  of  the  petitions,  and  signified  his  intentions 
more  rapidly  than  they  could  be  taken  in  short-hand 
by  the  diligence  of  his  secretaries.  He  possessed 
such  inflexibility  of  thought,  and  such  firmness  of  at- 
tehtion,  that  he  could  employ  his  hand  to  write,  his  ear 
to  listen,  and  his  voice  to  dictate  ;  and  pursue  at  once 
three  several  trains  of  ideas  without  hesitation,  and 
without  error.  While  his  ministers  reposed,  the  prince 
flew  with  agility  from  one  labour  to  another,  and,  after 
a  hasty  dinner,  retired  into  his  library,  till  the  public 
business,  which  he  had  appointed  for  the  evening, 
summoned  him  to  interrupt  the  prosecution  of  his 
studies.  The  supper  of  the  emperor  was  still  less 
substantial  than  the  former  meal ;  his  sleep  was  never 
clouded  by  the  fumes  of  indigestion  ;  and,  except  in 
the  short  interval  of  a  marriage,  which  was  the  effect 
of  policy  rather  than  love,  the  chaste  Julian  never 
shared  his  bed  with  a  female  companion. d  He  was 
soon  awakened  by  the  entrance  of  fresh  secretaries, 
who  had  slept  the  preceding  day;  and  his  servants 
were  obliged  to  wait  alternately,  while  their  indefati- 
gable master  allowed  himself  scarcely  any  other  re- 
freshment than  the  change  of  occupations.  The  pre- 
decessors of  Julian,  his  uncle,  his  brother,  and  his 
cousin,  indulged  their  puerile  taste  for  the  games  of 
the  circus,  under  the  specious  pretence  of  complying 
with  the  inclinations  of  the  people ;  and  they  fre- 
quently remained  the  greatest  part  of  the  day,  as  idle 
spectators,  and  as  a  part  of  the  splendid  spectacle,  till 
the  ordinary  round  of  twenty-four  races e  was  com- 
pletely finished.  On  solemn  festivals,  Julian,  who 
felt  and  professed  an  unfashionable  dislike  to  these 
frivolous  amusements,  condescended  to  appear  in  the 
circus  ;  and  after  bestowing  a  careless  glance  on  five 
or  six  of  the  races,  he  hastily  withdrew,  with  the  im- 
patience of  a  philosopher,  who  considered  every  mo- 
ment as  lost,  that  was  not  devoted  to  the  advantage  of 
the  public,  or  the  improvement  of  his  own  mind.f  By 


c  Lihanius  (Orat.  Parentalis.  c.  Ixxxiv.  Ixxxv.  p.  310,  311,  312.)  has 
given  this  interesting  detail  of  the  private  life  of  Julian,  lie  him- 
self (in  Misopngon.  p.  350.)  mentions  his  vegetable  diet,  and  upbraids 
the  gross  and  sensual  appetite  of  the  people  of  Antioch, 

d  Leclulus  .  ,  .  Vestalium  toris  purior,  is  fhe  praise  which  Ma- 
niertinus (Panegyr.  Vet.  xi.  13.)  addresses  to  Julian  himself.  Liha- 
nius affirms,  in  sober  peremptory  language,  that  Julian  never  knew 
a  woman  before  his  marriage,  or  after  the  death  of  his  wife,  (Orat. 
Parent,  c.  Ixxxviii.  p.  313.)  The  chastity  of  Julian  is  confirmed  by 
the  impartial  testimony  of  A mmianiis.  (xxv.  4.)  and  the  partial  si- 
lence of  the  christians.  Yet  Julian  ironically  urges  the  reproach  of 
the  people  of  Antioch,  thai  he  almost  always  (»«-  irjm*.*,  in  Misopo- 
gon.  p. 345.)  Jay  alone.  This  suspicious  expression  is  explained  by 
the  Abbe  de  la  Bleterie  (Hist,  de  Jovien,  torn.  ii.  p.  103 — 109.)  with 
candour  and  ingenuity. 

e  Sec  Salmasiusad  Sueton.  in  Claud,  c.  xxi.  A  twenty-fifth  race, 
or  missus,  was  added,  to  complete  the  number  of  one  hundred  cha- 
riots, four  of  which,  the  four  cobmrs.  staf  fed  each  heat. 

Centum  quadr'juu'os  agitatVond  flfiniina  currus. 
It  appears  that  they  ran  hve  or  seven  times  round  the  .Mela,  (Fueton. 
in  Domitian.  c.4.}  and  (Iron)  the  measure  of  the  Circus  Maxitnus  at 
Rome,  the  Hippodrome  at  Constantinople,  &c.)  it  might  be  about  a 
four-mile  course. 

f  Julian,  in  Misopngon,  p.  310.  Julius  Ca?snr  had  offended  the 
Roman  people  by  reading  his  despatches  during  the  actual  rare.  Au- 
gustus indulged  their  taste,  or  Ins  own,  by  his  constant  attention  to 
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this  avarice  of  time,  he  seemed  to  protract  the  short 
duration  of  his  reign;  and  if  the  dates  were  less  se- 
curely ascertained,  we  should  refuse  to  believe,  that 
only  sixteen  months  elapsed  between  the  death  of 
December     Constantius  and  the  departure  of  his 
A-JV36J.'     successor  for  the  Persian  war.    The  ac- 
«M;ir&,      ti°ns  of  Julian  can  only  be  preserved  by 

A.  I).  30.!.       o  ,  .  .     .  J    ,   '  .•  J 

the  care  of  the  historian  ;  but  the  portion 
of  his  voluminous  writings,  which  is  still  extant,  re- 
mains as  a  monument  of  the  application,  as  well  as 
of  the  genius,  of  the  empire.  The  Misopogon,  the  Cae- 
sars, several  of  his  orations,  and  his  elaborate  work 
against  the  christian  religion,  were  composed  in  the 
long  nights  of  the  two  winters,  the  former  of  which  he 
passed  at  Constantinople,  and  the  latter  at  Antioch. 
lUformalion  of  The  reformation  of  the  imperial  court 
the  palace.  -was  one  of  the  first  and  most  necessary 
acts  of  the  government  of  Julian.^  Soon  after  his  en- 
trance into  the  palace  of  Constantinople,  he  had  occa- 
sion for  the  service  of  a  barber.  An  officer  magnifi- 
cently dressed,  immediately  presented  himself.  "It 
is  a  barber,"  exclaimed  the  prince,  with  affected  sur- 
prise, "  that  I  want,  and  not  a  receiver-general  of  the 
finances."  h  He  questioned  the  man  concerning  the 
profits  of  his  employment;  and  was  informed,  that 
besides  a  large  salary  and  some  valuable  perquisites, 
he  enjoyed  a  daily  allowance  for  twenty  servants,  and 
as  many  horses.  A  thousand  barbers,  a  thousand  cup- 
bearers, a  thousand  cooks,  were  distributed  in  the  se- 
veral offices  of  luxury;  and  the  number  of  eunuchs 
could  be  compared  only  with  the  insects  of  a  summer's 
day.1  The  monarch  who  resigned  to  his  subjects  the 
superiority  of  merit  and  virtue,  was  distinguished  by 
the  oppressive  magnificence  of  his  dress,  his  table,  his 
buildings,  and  his  train.  The  stately  palaces  erected 
by  Constantine  and  his  sons,  were  decorated  with 
many-coloured  marbles,  and  ornaments  of  massy  gold. 
The  most  exquisite  dainties  were  procured,  to  gratify 
their  pride,  rather  than  their  taste  ;  birds  of  the  most 
distant  climates,  fish  from  the  most  remote  seas,  fruits 
out  of  their  natural  season,  winter  roses,  and  summer 
snows.*  The  domestic  crowd  of  the  palace  sur- 
passed the  expense  of  the  legions ;  yet  the  smallest 
part  of  this  costly  multitude  was  subservient  to  the 
use,  or  even  to  the  splendour,  of  the  throne.  The 
monarch  was  disgraced,  and  the  people  was  injured, 
by  the  creation  and  sale  of  an  infinite  number  of  ob- 
scure and  even  titular  employments ;  and  the  most 
worthless  of  mankind  might  purchase  the  privilege  of 
being  maintained,  without  the  necessity  of  labour, 
from  the  public  revenue.  The  waste  of  an  enormous 
household,  the  increase  of  fees  and  perquisites,  which 
were  soon  claimed  as  a  lawful  debt,  and  the  bribes 
which  they  extorted  from  those  who  feared  their  en- 
mity, or  solicited  their  favour,  suddenly  enriched  these 
haughty  menials.  They  abused  their  fortune,  without 
considering  their  past  or  their  future  condition;  and 
their  rapine  and  venality  could  be  equalled  only  by  the 
extravagance  of  their  dissipations.  Their  silken  robes 
were  embroidered  with  gold,  their  tables  were  served 
with  delicacy  and  profusion ;  the  houses  which  they 
built  for  their  own  use,  would  have  covered  the  farm 
of  an  ancient  consul ;  and  the  most  honourable  citi- 

the  important  business  of  the  circus,  for  which  he  professed  the 
warmest  inclination.  Sueton.  in  August,  c.  xlv. 
.  g.T,''e  reformation  of  the  palace  is  described  by  Ammianus,  (xxii. 
4.)  Libanius,  (Orat.  Parent,  c.  Ixii.  p.  228.  &c.)  Mamertinns.  (in  Pa- 
negyr.  Vet  .xi.  11.)  derates,  (I.  iii.  c.  1.)  and  Zonaras,  (torn.  ii.  I. 
nil.  p.  24.) 

h  Ego  non  rationalcm  jussi  sed  tonsorem  acciri.  Zonaras  uses 
the  less  natural  imace  of  a  senator.  Yet  an  officer  of  the  finances, 
who  was  satiated  with  wealth,  might  desire  and  oblain  the  honours 
of  the  senate. 

i  MiyilfKj  lit,  %1A..»C,  *»(>.*;  St  B«  tX.«TT»5,  01H>%085  St  *l.tltC, 
CTmvi,  Tp*  =  ,^o^oi»v,  l«v,j;ij  v*,f  t«s  fv.j;  jrap*  nt,lf,ltr.  iv  up., 

are  the  original  words  ot  Libanius,  which  I  have  faithfully  quoted, 
lest  I  should  be  suspected  of  magnifying  ihe  abuses  of  the  royal 
household. 

The  expressions  of  Mamertinns  are  lively  and  forcible.  Quirt 
etiam  prandioium  et  ca'nerinn  lahoralas  maenitudines  Romanus  po- 
pubis  sensit;  cum  quiesitissiin.-e  dapes  non  gnsiu  scd  difliculiatibiis 
trstimarentur:  miracnla  avium,  longinqui  maris  pieces,  alieni  tcmpo- 
tii  poma,  istivc  nives,  iiyberme  rosie. 


zens  were  obliged  to  dismount  from  their  horses,  and 
respectfully  to  salute  an  eunuch  whom  they  met  on  the 
public  highway.  The  luxury  of  the  palace  excited 
the  contempt  and  indignation  of  Julian,  who  usually 
slept  on  the  ground  ;  wrho  yielded  with  reluctance  to 
the  indispensable  calls  of  nature;  and  who  placed  his 
vanity,  not  in  emulating,  but  in  despising,  the  pomp 
of  royalty.  By  the  total  extirpation  of  a  mischief 
which  was  magnified  even  beyond  its  real  extent,  he 
was  impatient  to  relieve  the  distress,  and  to  appease 
the  murmurs,  of  the  people ;  who  support  with  less 
uneasiness  the  weight  of  taxes,  if  they  are  convinced 
that  the  fruits  of  their  industrjTare  appropriated  to  the 
service  of  the  state.  But  in  the  execution  of  this  sa- 
lutary work,  Julian  is  accused  of  proceeding  with  too 
much  haste  and  inconsiderate  severity.  By  a  single 
edict,  he  reduced  the  palace  of  Constantinople  to  an 
immense  desert,  and  dismissed  with  ignominy  the 
whole  train  of  slaves  and  dependents,1  without  provid- 
ing any  just,  or  at  least  benevolent,  exceptions,  for  the 
age,  the  services,  or  the  poverty,  of  the  faithful  do- 
mestics of  the  imperial  family.  Such  indeed  was  the 
temper  of  Julian,  who  seldom  recollected  the  funda- 
mental maxim  of  Aristotle,  that  true  virtue  is  placed 
at  an  equal  distance  between  the  opposite  vices.  The 
splendid  and  effeminate  dress  of  the  Asiatics,  the 
curls  and  paint,  the  collars  and  bracelets,  which  had 
appeared  so  ridiculous  in  the  person  of  Constantine, 
were  consistently  rejected  by  his  philosophic  succes- 
sor. But  with  the  fopperies,  Julian  affected  to  re- 
nounce the  decencies,  of  dress  ;  and  seemed  to  value 
himself  for  his  neglect  of  the  laws  of  cleanliness.  In 
a  satirical  performance,  which  was  designed  for  the 
public  eye,  the  emperor  descants  with  pleasure,  and 
even  with  pride,  on  the  length  of  his  nails,  and  tho 
inky  blackness  of  his  hands  ;  protests,  that  although 
the  greatest  part  of  his  body  was  covered  with  hair, 
the  use  of  the  razor  was  confined  to  his  bead  alone ; 
and  celebrates,  with  visible  complacency,  the  shaggy 
and  populous™  beard,  which  he  fondly  cherished,  after 
the  example  of  the  philosophers  of  Greece.  Had  Ju- 
lian consulted  the  simple  dictates  of  reason,  the  first 
magistrate  of  the  Romans  would  have  scorned  the  af- 
fectation of  Diogenes,  as  well  as  that  of  Darius. 

But  the  work  of  public  reformation  chamber  of  jua- 
would  have  remained  imperfect,  if  Julian  lice- 
had  only  corrected  the  abuses,  without  punishing  the 
crimes,  of  his  predecessor's  reign.  "  We  are  now  de- 
livered," says  he,  in  a  familiar  letter  to  one  of  his  in- 
timate friends,  "  we  are  now  surprisingly  delivered 
from  the  voracious  jaws  of  the  Hydra."  I  do  not 
mean  to  apply  that  epithet  to  my  brother  Constantius. 
He  is  no  more ;  may  the  earth  lie  light  on  his  head  ! 
But  his  artful  and  cruel  favourites  studied  to  deceive 
and  exasperate  a  prince,  whose  natural  mildness  can- 
not be  praised  without  some  efforts  of  adulation.  It  is 
not,  however,  my  intention,  that  even  those  men  should 
be  oppressed  :  they  are  accused,  and  they  shall  enjoy 
the  benefit  of  a  fair  and  impartial  trial."  To  conduct 
this  inquiry,  Julian  named  six  judges  of  the  highest 
rank  in  the  state  and  army  ;  and  as  he  wished  to  escape 
the  reproach  of  condemning  his  personal  enemies,  he 
fixed  this  extraordinary  tribunal  at  Chalcedon,  on  the 
Asiatic  side  of  the  Bosphorus  ;  and  transferred  to  the 
commissioners  an  absolute  power  to  pronounce  and 

1  Yet  Julian  himself  was  accused  ofbestowing  wholetownson  the 
eunuchs.  (Orat.  vii.  against  Polyclet.  p.  117 — 127.)  Libanius  con- 
tents himself  with  a  cold  but  positive  denial  of  the  fact,  which  seems, 
indeed,  to  belong  more  properly  to  Constantius.  This  charge,  how- 
ever, may  allude  to  some  unknown  circumstance. 

m  In  the  Misopogon  (p.  338,  339.)  he  draws  a  very  singular  picture 
of  himself,  and  the  following  words  are  strangely  characteristic: 

tujv  Ktrtjcfejuai  twv  cStipvv  tio-wip  tv  koz.uk  t*v  ttptvv.  The  friends  of 
the  Abbe  dc  la  Bleterie  adjured  him,  in  the  name  of  the  French  na- 
tion, not  to  translate  this  passage,  so  offensive  to  their  delicacy. 
(Hist,  de  Jovien,  torn.  ii.  p  94.)  Like  him.  I  have  contented  myself 
with  a  transient  allusion  :  but  the  little  animal  which  Julian  names, 
is  a  beast  familiar  to  man,  and  signifies  love. 

ii  Julian,  epist.  xxiii.  p.  389.  He  use«  Hie  words  -:Kv«it*xc*lStx*, 
in  writing  to  his  friend  Hermogcnes,  who,  like  himself,  was  conver- 
sant with  tho  Greek  poets. 
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execute  their  final  sentence,  without  delay,  and  with- 
out appeal.  The  office  of  president  was  exercised  by 
the  venerable  prefect  of  the  east,  a  second  Sallust,0 
whose  virtues  conciliated  the  esteem  of  Greek  so- 
phists, and  of  christian  bishops.  He  was  assisted  by 
the  eloquent  Mamertinus,  p  one  of  the  consuls  elect, 
whose  merit  is  loudly  celebrated  by  the  doubtful  evi- 
dence of  his  own  applause.  But  the  civil  wisdom  of 
two  magistrates  was  overbalanced  by  the  ferocious 
violence  of  four  generals,  Nevitta,  Agilo,  Jovinus,  and 
Arbetio.  Arbetio,  whom  the  public  would  have  seen 
with  less  surprise  at  the  bar  than  on  the  bench,  was 
supposed  to  possess  the  secret  of  the  commission  ;  the 
armed  and  the  angry  leaders  of  the  Jovian  and  Hercu- 
lian  bands  encompassed  the  tribunal ;  and  the  judges 
were  alternately  swayed  by  the  laws  of  justice,  and  by 
the  clamours  of  faction. i 

Punishment  of  The  chamberlain  Eusebius,  who  had 
the  innocent  and  so  long  abused  the  favour  of  Constan- 
tly guilty.  tu\s,  expiated,  by  an  ignominious  death, 
the  insolence,  the  corruption,  and  cruelty,  of  his  servile 
reign.  The  executions  of  Paul  and  Apodemius  (the 
former  of  whom  was  burnt  alive)  were  accepted  as  an 
inadequate  atonement  by  the  widows  and  orphans  of 
so  many  hundred  Romans,  whom  those  legal  tyrants 
had  betrayed  and  murdered.  But  justice  herself  (if 
we  may  use  the  pathetic  expression  of  Arhmianus  r  ) 
appeared  to  weep  over  the  fate  of  Ursulus,  the  trea- 
surer of  the  empire ;  and  his  blood  accused  the  ingra- 
titude of  Julian,  whose  distress  had  been  seasonably 
relieved  by  the  intrepid  liberality  of  that  honest  minis- 
ter. The  rage  of  the  soldiers,  whom  he  had  provoked 
by  his  indiscretion,  was  the  cause  and  the  excuse  of 
his  death  ;  and  the  emperor,  deeply  wounded  by  his 
own  reproaches,  and  those  of  the  public,  offered  some 
consolation  to  the  family  of  Ursulus,  by  the  restitution 
of  his  confiscated  fortunes.  Before  the  end  of  the  year 
in  which  they  had  been  adorned  with  the  ensigns  of 
the  prefecture  and  consulship,'  Taurus  and  Florentius 
were  reduced  to  implore  the  clemency  of  the  inexora- 
ble tribunal  of  Chalcedon.  The  former  was  banished 
to  Vercellai  in  Italy,  and  a  sentence  of  death  was  pro- 
nounced against  the  latter.  A  wise  prince  should  have 
rewarded  the  crime  of  Taurus  :  the  faithful  minister, 
when  he  was  no  longer  able  to  oppose  the  progress  of 
a  rebel,  had  taken  refuge  in  the  court  of  his  benefac- 
tor and  his  lawful  sovereign.  But  the  guilt  of  Floren- 
tius justified  the  severity  of  the  judges  ;  and  his  escape 
served  to  display  the  magnanimity  of  Julian ;  who  no- 
bly checked  the  interested  diligence  of  an  informer,  and 
refused  to  learn  what  place  concealed  the  wretched  fu- 
gitive from  his  just  resentment.'  Some  months  after 
the  tribunal  of  Chalcedon  had  been  dissolved,  the  pre- 
torian  vicegerent  of  Africa,  the  notary  Gaudentius,  and 
Artemius  u  duke  of  Egypt,  were  executed  at  Antioch. 
Artemius  had  reigned  the  cruel  and  corrupt  tyrant  of  a 

o  The  two  Sallusts,  the  prefect  ol"  Gaul,  and  the  prefect  of  the 
east,  must  be  carefully  distinguished.  (Hist,  des  Empereurs,  torn.  iv. 
p.  696.),  I  have  used  the  surname  of  Secundum,  as  a  convenient  epi- 
thet. The  second  Sallust  extorted  the  esteem  of  the  christians 
themselves;  and  Gregory  Nazianzen,  who  condemned  Ii is  religion, 
lias  celebrated  his  virtues.  (Orat.  iii.  p.  90.)  See  a  curious  note  of 
the  Abbe  de  la  Bleterie,  Vie  de  Julien,  p.  363. 

p  Mamertinus  praises  the  emperor  (xi.  1,)  for  bestowing  the  offices 
of  treasurer  and  pra-fect  on  a  man  of  wisdom,  firmness,  integrity, 
&.c.  like  himself.  Yet  Ammianua  ranks  him  (xxi.  1.)  among  the 
ministers  of  Julian,  quorum  merita  norat  et  fidem. 

q  The  proceedings  of  this  chamber  of  justice  are  related  by  Ammia- 
nus  (xxii.  3.)  and  praised  by  Libanius.  (Orat.  Parent,  c.  74.  n.  2'J9 
3(10.) 

r  Ursuli  vero  necem  ipsa  mihi  videtur  flesse  justitia.  Libanius, 
who  imputes  bis  death  to  the  soldiers,  attempts  to  criminate  the 
count  of  the  lareesses. 

s  Such  respect  was  still  entertained  for  the  venerable  names  of  the 
commonwealth,  that  the  public  was  surprised  and  scandalized  to 
hear  Taurus  summoned  as  a  criminal  under  the  consulship  of  Tau- 
rus. The  summons  of  his  colleague,  Florentius,  was  probably  delayed 
til]  the  commencement  of  the  ensuing  year. 

t  Ammian.  xx.  7. 

u  For  the  guilt  and  punishment  of  Artemius,  see  Julian,  (Epist.  x. 
p.  379.)  and  Ammianus,  (xxii.  6.  and  Vales,  ad  loc.)  The  merit  of 
Artemius,  who  demolished  temples,  and  was  put  to  death  by  an 
apostate,  has  tempted  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches  to  honour  'him 
as  a  martyr.  But  as  ecclesiastical  history  attests,  that  he  was  not 
only  n  tyrant,  but  an  A  rial),  it  is  not  altogether  easy  to  justify  this  in- 
discreet promotion.    Tillemont,  Mem.  Eccles.  torn.  vii.  p.  1319. 


great  province.  Gaudentius  had  long  practised  the 
arts  of  calumny  against  the  innocent,  the  virtuous,  and 
even  the  person  of  Julian  himself.  Yet  the  circum- 
stances of  their  trial  and  condemnation  were  so  un- 
skilfully managed,  that  these  wicked  men  obtained,  in 
the  public  opinion,  the  glory  of  suffering  for  the  ob- 
stinate loyalty  with  which  they  had  supported  the 
cause  of  Constantius.  The  rest  of  his  servants  were 
protected  by  a  general  act  of  oblivion  ;  and  they  were 
left  to  enjoy  with  impunity  the  bribes  which  they  had 
accepted,  either  to  defend  the  oppressed,  or  to  oppress 
the  friendless.  This  measure,  which,  on  the  soundest 
principles  of  policy,  may  deserve  our  approbation,  was 
executed  in  a  manner  which  seemed  to  degrade  the 
majesty  of  the  throne.  Julian  was  tormented  by  the 
importunities  of  a  multitude,  particularly  of  Egyptians, 
who  loudly  demanded  the  gifts  which  they  had  im- 
prudently or  illegally  bestowed  ;  he  foresaw  the  end- 
less prosecution  of  vexatious  suits  ;  and  he  engaged  a 
promise,  which  ought  always  to  have  been  sacred,  that 
if  they  would  repair  to  Chalcedon,  he  would  meet  them 
in  person,  to  hear  and  determine  their  complaints.  But 
as  soon  as  they  were  landed,  he  issued  an  absolute  or- 
der, which  prohibited  the  watermen  from  transporting 
any  Egyptian  to  Constantinople;  and  thus  detained 
his  disappointed  clients  on  the  Asiatic  shore,  till  their 
patience  and  money  being  utterly  exhausted,  they  were 
obliged  to  return,  with  indignant  murmurs  to  their  na- 
tive country.1 

The  numerous  army  of  spies,  of  agents,  clemency  of 
and  informers,  enlisted  by  Constantius  Julian, 
to  secure  the  repose  of  one  man,  and  to  interrupt  that 
of  millions,  was  immediately  disbanded  by  his  gene- 
rous successor.  Julian  was  slow  in  his  suspicions, 
and  gentle  in  his  punishments  ;  and  his  contempt  of 
treason  was  the  result  of  judgment,  of  vanity,  and  of 
courage.  Conscious  of  superior  merit,  he  was  per- 
suaded that  few  among  his  subjects  would  dare  to  meet 
him  in  the  field,  to  attempt  his  life,  or  even  to  seat 
themselves  on  his  vacant  throne.  The  philosopher 
could  excuse  the  hasty  sallies  of  discontent;  and  the 
hero  could  despise  the  ambitious  projects  which  sur- 
passed the  fortune  or  the  abilities  of  the  rash  conspi- 
rators. A  citizen  of  Ancyra  had  prepared  for  his  own 
use  a  purple  garment ;  and  this  indiscreet  action,  which, 
under  the  reign  of  Constantius,  would  have  been  con- 
sidered as  a  capital  offence/ was  reported  to  Julian  by 
the  officious  importunity  of  a  private  enemy.  The 
monarch,  after  making  some  inquiry  into  the  rank  and 
character  of  his  rival,  despatched  the  informer  with  a 
present  of  a  pair  of  purple  slippers,  to  complete  the 
magnificence  of  his  imperial  habit.  A  more  dangerous 
conspiracy  was  formed  by  ten  of  the  domestic  guards, 
who  had  resolved  to  assassinate  Julian  in  the  field  of 
exercise  near  Antioch.  Their  intemperance  revealed 
their  guilt ;  and  they  were  conducted  in  chains  to  the 
presence  of  their  injured  sovereign,  who,  after  a  lively 
representation  of  the  wickedness  and  folly  of  their  en- 
terprise, instead  of  a  death  of  torture,  which  they  de- 
served and  expected,  pronouneed  a  sentence  of  exile 
against  the  two  principal  offenders.  The  only  instance 
in  which  Julian  seemed  to  depart  from  his  accustomed 
clemency,  was  the  execution  of  a  rash  youth,  who, 
with  a  feeble  hand,  had  aspired  to  seize  the  reins  of 
empire.  But  that  youth  was  the  son  of  Marcellus,  the 
general  of  cavalry,  who,  in  the  first  campaign  of  the 
Gallic  war,  had  deserted  the  standard  of  the  Caesar, 
and  the  republic.  Without  appearing  to  indulge  his 
personal  resentment,  Julian  might  easily  confound  the 
crime  of  the  son  and  of  the  father;  but  he  was  recon- 


i  Bee  Ammian.  xxii.  6,  and  Vales,  ad  locum;  and  the  Codex  Thco- 
dosinnus,  I.  ii.  lit.  xxxix.  leg.  i.  and  Godefroy's  Commentary,  torn  i. 
p.  yiH.  ad  locum. 

y  The  president  Montesquieu  (.Considerations  sur  la  Grandeur,  &c. 
des  Iiomains,  c.  xiv.  in  his  works,  tom.  iii.  p.  448,  4-19.)  excuses  this 
minute  and  absurd  tyranny,  by  supposing  that  actions  the  most  in- 
different in  our  eyes,  might  excile,  in  a  Roman  mind,  the  idea  of 
guilt  and  danger.  This  strange  apology  is  supported  by  a  strange 
misapprehension  of  the  English  laws,  "chez  une  nation  .  .  .  .  ou  il 
C6t  defendu  de  boire  a  la  santc  d'  une  certaiue  peisonne." 
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ciled  by  the  distress  of  Marcellus,  and  the  liberality  of 
the  emperor  endeavoured  to  heal  the  wound  which  had 
been  inflicted  by  the  hand  of  justice.1 
His  love  of  free-  Julian  was  not  insensible  of  the  ad- 
ilom  and  the  re-  vantages  of  freedom.1  From  his  studies 
Pnblil;-  he  had  imbibed  the  spirit  of  ancient 

sages  and  heroes :  his  life  and  fortunes  had  depended 
on  the  caprice  of  a  tyrant ;  and  when  he  ascended  the 
throne,  his  pride  was  sometimes  mortified  by  the  re- 
flection, that  the  slaves  who  would  not  dare  to  censure 
his  defects  were  not  worthy  to  applaud  his  virtues.13 
He  sincerely  abhorred  the  system  of  oriental  despotism, 
which  Diocletian,  Constantine,and  the  patient  habits  of 
fourscore  years,  had  established  in  the  empire.  A  mo- 
tive of  superstition  prevented  the  execution  of  the  de- 
sign which  Julian  had  frequently  meditated,  of  relieving 
his  head  from  the  weight  of  a  costly  diadem  ;  c  but  he 
absolutely  refused  the  title  of  dominus,  or  lord,*  a  word 
which  was  grown  so  familiar  to  the  ears  of  the  Ro- 
mans, that  they  no  longer  remembered  its  servile  and 
humiliating  origin.  The  office,  or  rather  the  name,  of 
consul,  was  cherished  by  a  prince  who  contemplated 
with  reverence  the  ruins  of  the  republic ;  and  the  same 
behaviour  which  had  been  assumed  by  the  prudence  of 
Augustus,  was  adopted  by  Julian  from  choice  and  in- 
A.  D.  363.  clination.  On  the  calends  of  January,  at 
Jan.  i.  break  of  day,  the  new  consuls,  Mamer- 
tinus  and  Neyitta,  hastened"  to  the  palace  to  salute  the 
emperor.  As  soon  as  he  was  informed  of  their  ap- 
proach, he  leaped  from  his  throne,  eagerly  advanced 
to  meet  them,  and  compelled  the  blushing;  magistrates 
to  receive  the  demonstrations  of  his  affected  humility. 
From  the  palace  they  proceeded  to  the  senate.  The 
emperor,  on  foot,  marched  before  their  litters ;  and  the 
gazing  multitude  admired  the  image  of  ancient  times, 
or  secretly  blamed  a  conduct,  which,  in  their  eyes,  de- 
graded the  majesty  of  the  purple.e  But  the  behaviour 
of  Julian  was  uniformly  supported.  During  the  games 
of  the  Circus,  he  had,  imprudently  or  designedly,  per- 
formed the  manumission  of  a  slave  in  the  presence  of 
the  consul.  The  moment  he  was  reminded  that  he 
had  trespassed  on  the  jurisdiction  of  another  magis- 
trate, he  condemned  himself  to  pay  a  fine  of  ten  pounds 
of  gold  ;  and  embraced  this  public  occasion  of  declaring 
to  the  world,  that  he  was  subject,  like  the  rest  of  his 
fellow-citizens,  to  the  laws/  and  even  to  the  forms,  of 
the  republic.  The  spirit  of  his  administration,  and  his 
regard  for  the  place  of  his  nativity,  induced  Julian  to 
confer  on  the  senate  of  Constantinople  the  same  hon- 
ours, privileges,  and  authority,  which  were  still  en- 
joyed by  the  senate  of  ancient  Rome.s  A  legal  fiction 
was  introduced,  and  gradually  established,  that  one 
half  of  the  national  council  had  migrated  into  the  east: 
and  the  despotic  successors  of  Julian,  accepting  the 


i  The  clemency  of  Julian,  and  the  conspiracy  which  was  formed 
asainst  his  life  at  Antioch,  are  described  by  Ammianus,  'xxii.  9,  10. 
and  Vales,  ad  loc.)  and  Libanius.  (Orat.  Parent,  c.  99.  p.  323.) 

a  AccorditiL'  to  some,  says  Aristotle,  (as  he  is  quoted  by  Julian  ad 
Themist.  p.  261.)  the  form  of  absolute  government,  the  trxnixc-iKnx, 
is  contrary  to  nature.  Both  the  prince  and  the  philosopher  chose, 
however,  to  involve  this  eternal  truth  in  artful  and  laboured  obscu- 
rity. 

b  That  sentiment  is  expressed  almost  in  the  words  of  Julian  him- 
self.   Ammian.  xxii.  10. 

c  Lil-anius.  (Orat.  Parent,  c.  95.  p.  320.)  who  mentions  the  wish 
and  design  of  Julian,  insinuates,  in  mysterious  language,  fSeiw  j»t» 
J"""""  ....  »>-«•'  »■*  «.«■•»»»  5  «»A.v»«,)  that  the  emperor  was  re 
strained  by  some  particular  revelation. 

J  Julian  in  Misopogon.p.  313.  As  he  never  abolished,  by  any 
public  law,  the  proud  appellation,  of  despot,  or  dominus,  they  are 
still  extant  on  his  medals  ;  (Ducange.  Fani.  Bvzantin,  p.  38.  39.)  and 
the  private  displeasure  which  he  affected  to  express,  only  gave  a 
different  tone  to  the  servility  of  the  court.  The  Abbe  de  la"  Blelerie 
(Hist,  de  Jovien,  torn.  ii.  p.  99—102.)  has  curiously  traced  the  origin 
and  progress  of  the  word  dominus  under  the  imperial  government. 

e  Ammian.  xxii.  7.  The  ronsul  Mamertinus  (in  Panegvr.  Vet.  xi. 
SS— 30.)  celebrates  the  auspicious  day,  like  an  eloquent  slave,  aston- 
ished and  intoxicated  by  the  condescension  of  his  master. 

I  Persen  il  satire  was  condemned  by  the  laws  of  the  twelve  tables: 
Si  male  condiderit  in  quern  quis cannina,  jusest 

Judiciumque  

Julian  (in  Misonozon,  p.  337.)  owns  himself  subject  to  the  law  ;  and 
the  Abbe  de  la  Bleterie  (Hist,  de  Jovien,  torn.  ii.  p.  92.)  has  eagerly 
embraced  a  declaration  so  agreeable  to  his  own  system,  and  indeed  to 
the  true  spirit,  of  the  imperial  constitution. 

%  Zoaimus,  1.  iii.  p.  138. 


title  of  senators,  acknowledged  themselves  the  mem- 
bers of  a  respectable  body,  which  was  p  rmitted  to  re- 
present the  majesty  of  the  Roman  name.  From  Con- 
stantinople, the  attention  of  the  monarch  was  extended 
to  the  municipal  senates  of  the  provinces.  He  abol- 
ished, by  repeated  edicts,  the  unjust  and  pernicious  ex- 
emptions which  had  withdrawn  so  many  idle  citizens 
from  the  service  of  their  country;  and  by  imposing  an 
equal  distribution  of  public  duties,  he  restored  the 
strength,  the  splendour,  or,  according  to  the  glowing 
expression  of  Libanius,b  the  soul  of  the  expiring  cities 
of  his  empire.  The  venerable  age  of  His  care  of  the 
Greece  excited  the  most  tender  compas-  Grecian  cities, 
sion  in  the  mind  of  Julian  ;  which  kindled  into  rapture 
when  he  recollected  the  gods,  the  heroes,  and  the  men 
superior  to  heroes  and  to  gods,  who  had  bequeathed  to 
the  latest  posterity  the  monuments  of  their  genius,  or 
the  example  of  their  virtues.  He  relieved  the  distress, 
and  restored  the  beauty,  of  the  cities  of  Epirus  aud 
Peloponnesus.'  Athens  acknowledged  him  for  her 
benefactor ;  Argos,  for  her  deliverer.  The  pride  of 
Corinth,  again  rising  from  her  ruins  with  the  honours 
of  a  Roman  colony,  exacted  a  tribute  from  the  adjacent 
republics,  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  the  games  of 
the  Isthmus,  which  were  celebrated  in  the  amphithea- 
tre with  the  hunting  of  bears  and  panthers.  From 
this  tribute  the  cities  of  Elis,  of  Delphi,  and  of  Argos, 
which  had  inherited  from  their  remote  ancestors  the 
sacred  office  of  perpetuating  the  Olympic,  the  Pythi- 
an, and  the  Nemean  games,  claimed  a  just  exemption. 
The  immunity  of  Elis  and  Delphi  was  respected  by 
the  Corinthians  ;  but  the  poverty  of  Argos  tempted  the 
insolence  of  oppression  ;  and  the  feeble  complaints  of 
its  deputies  were  silenced  by  the  decree  of  a  provincial 
magistrate,  who  seems  to  have  consulted  only  the  in- 
terest of  the  capital  in  which  he  resided.  Seven  years 
after  this  sentence,  Julian  k  allowed  the  cause  to  be  re- 
ferred to  a  superior  tribunal  ;  and  his  eloquence  was 
interposed,  most  probably  with  success,  in  the  defence 
of  a  city,  which  had  been  the  royal  seat  of  Agamem- 
non,1 and  had  given  to  Macedonia  a  race  of  kings  and 
conquerors.™ 

The  laborious  administration  of  mili-  Julian  an  orator 
tary  and  civil  affairs,  which  were  multi-     and  a  judge, 
plied  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  empire,  exer- 
cised the  abilities  of  Julian;  but  he  frequently  assumed 
the  two  characters  of  orator"  and  of  judge,0  which  are 


h  PH  t*;  £5uX*5  irx«»  'J'uxi  Tox.fw5  i<tt*v.  See  Libanius,  (Orat. 
Parent,  c.  71.  p.  296.)  Ammianus,  (xxii.  9.)  and  the  Theodosian  Code 
(1.  xii.  tit.  i.  leg.  50— 55.)  with  Godefroy's  Commentary,  (torn.  iv.  p. 
390 — 402.)  Yet  the  whole  subject  of  the  Curia,  notwithstanding 
very  ample  materials,  still  remains  the  most  obscure  in  the  legal 
history  of  the  empire. 

i  Qua?  paulo  ante  arida  et  siti  nnhelantia  viscbantur,  ea  nunc  per- 
lui,  mundari,  madere ;  Fora,  Deamhulacra,  Gymnasia,  laMis  et  gau- 
dentibus  populis  frequenlari ;  dies  festos.  et  celebrari  veteres.et  novo* 
in  honorem  principis  consecrari.  (Mamertin.  xi.  9.)  He  particularly 
restored  the  city  of  Xicopolis,  and  the  Attiac  games,  which  had  been 
instituted  by  Augustus. 

k  Julian.  Epist.  xxxv.  p.  407 — 411.  This  epistle,  which  illustrate* 
the  declining  ase  of  Greece,  is  omitted  by  the  Abbe  de  la  Bleterie; 
and  strangely  disfigured  by  the  Latin  translator,  who,  by  rendering 
ccT£>.fi«,  tributum,  and  <S*»t*i,  populus,  directly  contradicts  the 
sense  of  the  original. 

1  He  reigned  in  Mycenae,  at  the  distance  of  fifty  stadia,  or  six 
miles  from  Argos  :  but  these  cities,  which  alternately  flourished,  are 
confounded  by  the  Greek  poets.  Strabo,  I.  viii.  p.  579.  edit.  Amstel. 
1707. 

m  Marshnm.  Canon.  Chron.  p.  421.  This  pedigree  from  Temenus 
and  Hrrcules,  may  be  suspicious  ;  yet  it  was  allowed,  after  a  strict 
inquiry  by  the  judees  of  the  Olympic  games,  (Herodot.  I.  v.  c.  22.)  at 
a  lime  when  the  Macedonian  kings  were  obscure  and  unpopular  in 
Greece.  When  the  Achaean  league  declared  against  Philip,  it  was 
thought  decent  that  the  deputies  of  Argos  should  retire.  (T.  Liv. 
xxxii.  22.) 

n  His  eloquence  is  celebrated  by  Libanius,  (Orat.  Parent,  r.  75,76. 
p.  300,  301.)  who  distinctly  mentionsthe  orators  of  Homer.  Socrates 
(I.  iii.  c.  1.)  has  rashly  asserted  that  Julian  was  the  only  prince, 
since  Julius  C:csar,  who  harangued  the  senate.  All  the  predecessors 
of  Nero,  (Tacit.  Annal.  xiii.  3  )  and  many  of  his  successors,  possessed 
the  faculty  of  speaking  in  .public ;  and  it  might  be  proved  by  various 
examples,  that  they  frequently  exercised  it  in  the  senate. 

o  Ammianus  (xxii.  10.)  has  impartially  stated  the  merits  and  de- 
fects of  his  judicial  proceedings.  Libanius  (Orat.  Parent,  c.  90.  91. 
p.  315.  &c.)  has  seen  only  the  fair  side,  and  his  picture,  if  it  flatters 
the  person,  expresses  at  least  the  duties,  of  the  judge.  Gregory  Na- 
zianzen,  (Orat.  iv.  p.  120.)  who  suppresses  the  virlues.  and  exagge- 
rates even  the  venial  faults,  of  the  apostate,  triumphantly  asks, 
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almost  unknown  to  the  modern  sovereigns  of  Europe. 
The  arts  of  persuasion,  so  diligently  cultivated  by  the 
first  Caesars,  were  neglected  by  the  military  ignorance 
and  Asiatic  pride  of  their  successors ;  and  if  they  con- 
descended to  harangue  the  soldiers  whom  they  feared, 
they  treated  with  silent  disdain  the  senators  whom  they 
dispised.  The  assemblies  of  the  senate,  which  Con- 
stantius  had  avoided,  were  considered  by  Julian  as  the 
place  where  he  could  exhibit,  with  the  most  propriety, 
the  maxims  of  a  republican,  and  the  talents  of  a  rheto- 
rician. He  alternately  practised,  as  in  a  school  of  de- 
clamation, the  several  modes  of  praise,  of  censure,  of 
exhortation  ;  and  his  friend  Libanius  has  remarked, 
that  the  study  of  Homer  taught  him  to  imitate  the  sim- 
ple, concise  style  of  Menelaus,  the  copiousness  of 
Nestor,  whose  words  descended  like  the  flakes  of  a 
winter's  snow,  or  the  pathetic  and  forcible  eloquence 
of  Ulysses.  The  functions  of  a  judge,  which  are 
sometimes  incompatible  with  those  of  a  prince,  were 
exercised  by  Julian,  not  only  as  a  duty,  but  as  an 
amusement ;  and  although  he  might  have  trusted  the 
integrity  and  discernment  of  his  praetorian  prefects,  he 
often  placed  himself  by  their  side  on  the  seat  of  judg- 
ment. The  acute  penetration  of  his  mind  was  agree- 
ably occupied  in  detecting  and  defeating  the  chica- 
nery of  the  advocates,  who  laboured  to  disguise  the 
truth  of  facts,  and  to  pervert  the  sense  of  the  laws. 
He  sometimes  forgot  the  gravity  of  his  station,  asked? 
indiscreet  or  unseasonable  questions,  and  betrayed,  by 
the  loudness  of  his  voice,  and  the  agitation  of  his  body, 
the  earnest  vehemence  with  which  he  maintained  his 
opinion  against  the  judges,  the  advocates,  and  their 
clients.  But  his  knowledge  of  his  own  temper  prompt- 
ed him  to  encourage,  and  even  to  solicit,  the  reproof  of 
his  friends  and  ministers  ;  and  whenever  they  ventured 
to  oppose  the  irregular  sallies  of  his  passions,  the  spec- 
tators could  observe  the  shame,  as  well  as  the  grati- 
tude, of  their  monarch.  The  decrees  of  Julian  were 
almost  always  founded  on  the  principles  of  justice ; 
and  he  had  the  firmness  to  resist  the  two  most  danger- 
ous temptations  which  assault  the  tribunal  of  a  sove- 
reign, under  the  specious  forms  of  compassion  and 
equity.  He  decided  the  merits  of  the  cause  without 
weighing  the  circumstances  of  the  parties  ;  and  the 
poor,  whom  he  wished  to  relieve,  were  condemned  to 
satisfy  the  just  demands  of  a  noble  and  wealthy  adver- 
sary. He  carefully  distinguished  the  judge  from  the 
legislator  ;  p  and  though  he  meditated  a  necessary  re- 
formation of  the  Roman  jurisprudence,  he  pronounced 
sentence  according  to  the  strict  and  literal  interpreta- 
tion of  those  laws,  which  the  magistrates  were  bound 
to  execute,  and  the  subjects  to  obey. 
„.    .      ,         The  generality  of  princes,  if  they  were 

ills  c.  h  arse  1 1  r .        •        j     /•   i    *  »  i  11 

stripped  of  their  purple,  and  cast  naked 
into  the  world,  would  immediately  sink  to  the  lowest 
rank  of  society,  without  a  hope  of  emerging  from  their 
obscurity.  But  the  personal  merit  of  Julian  was,  in 
some  measure,  independent  of  his  fortune.  Whatever 
had  been  his  choice  of  life,  by  the  force  of  intrepid 
courage,  lively  wit,  and  intense  application,  he  would 
have  obtained,  or  at  least  he  would  have  deserved,  the 
highest  honours  of  his  profession ;  and  Julian  might 
have  raised  himself  to  the  rank  of  minister,  or  general, 
of  the  state  in  which  he  was  born  a  private  citizen.  If 
the  jealous  caprice  of  power  had  disappointed  his  ex- 
pectations ;  if  he  had  prudently  declined  the  paths  of 
greatness,  the  employment  of  the  same  talents  in  stu- 
dious solitude  would  have  placed,  beyond  the  reach  of 
kings,  his  present  happiness  and  his  immortal  fame. 
When  we  inspect,  with  minute  or  perhaps  malevolent 
attention,  the  portrait  of  Julian,  something  seems  want- 


Whetlier  sueli  a  judge  was  fit  to  be  seated  between  Minos  and  Rha- 
damanthus,  in  the  Elysian  fields  ? 

D  Of  the  laws  which  Julian  enacted  in  a  reign  of  sixteen  months, 
fifty-four  have  been  admitted  into  the  codes  of  Theodosius  and  Jus- 
tinian. (Gothofred.  Chrori.  Legum,  p.  64—67.)  The  Abbe  de  la 
Bleterie  (toin.  ii.  p.  329 — 1136.)  has  chosen  one  of  these  laws  to  give 
an  idea  of  Julian's  Latin  style,  which  is  forcible  and  elaborate,  but 
less  pure  than  his  Greek. 

Vol.  I — 2  N 


ing  to  the  grace  and  perfection  of  the  whole  figure.  His 
genius  was  less  powerful  and  sublime  than  that  of  Cae- 
sar; nor  did  he  possess  the  consummate  prudence  of 
Augustus.  The  virtues  of  Trajan  appear  more  steady 
and  natural,  and  the  philosophy  of  Marcus  is  more  sim- 
ple and  consistent.  Yet  Julian  sustained  adversity 
with  firmness,  and  prosperity  with  moderation.  After 
an  interval  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  from  the 
death  of  Alexander  Severus,  the  Romans  beheld  an 
emperor  who  made  no  distinction  between  his  duties 
and  his  pleasures;  who  laboured  to  relieve  the  distress 
and  to  revive  the  spirit  of  his  subjects  ;  and  who  en- 
deavoured always  to  connect  authority  with  merit,  and 
happiness  with  virtue.  Even  faction,  and  religious 
faction,  was  constrained  to  acknowledge  the  superiori- 
ty of  his  genius,  in  peace  as  well  as  in  war.  and  to 
confess,  with  a  sigh,  that  the  apostate  Julian  was  a 
lover  of  his  country,  and  that  he  deserved  the  empire 
of  the  world. i 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

The  religion  of  Julian. —  Universal  toleration. — Be  attempts 
to  restore  and  reform  the  pagan  worship — to  rebuild  the 
temple  of  Jerusalem.  His  artful  persecution  of  the  chris- 
tians.— Mutual  zeal  and  injustice. 

The  character  of  Apostate  has  injured  Religion  of 
the  reputation  of  Julian  ;  and  the  enthu-  Julian, 
siasm  which  clouded  his  virtues,  has  exaggerated 
the  real  and  apparent  magnitude  of  his  faults.  Our 
partial  ignorance  may  represent  him  as  a  philosophic 
monarch,  who  studied  to  protect,  with  an  equal  hand, 
the  religious  factions  of  the  empire  ;  and  to  allay  the 
theological  fever  which  had  inflamed  the  minds  of  the 
people,  from  the  edicts  of  Diocletian  to  the  exile  of 
Athanasius.  A  more  accurate  view  of  the  character 
and  conduct  of  Julian  will  remove  this  favourable  pre- 
possession for  a  prince  who  did  not  escape  the  general 
contagion  of  the  times.  We  enjoy  the  singular  ad- 
vantage of  comparing  the  pictures  which  have  been 
delineated  by  his  fondest  admirers,  and  his  implacable 
enemies.  The  actions  of  Julian  are  faithfully  related 
by  a  judicious  and  candid  historian,  the  impartial  spec- 
tator of  his  life  and  death.  The  unanimous  evidence 
of  his  contemporaries  is  confirmed  by  the  public  and 
private  declarations  of  the  emperor  himself ;  and  his 
various  writings  express  the  uniform  tenor  of  his  reli- 
gious sentiments,  which  policy  would  have  prompted 
him  to  dissemble  rather  than  to  affect.  A  devout  and 
sincere  attachment  for  the  gods  of  Athens  and  Rome 
constituted  the  ruling  passion  of  Julian  ;a  the  powers 
of  an  enlightened  understanding  were  betrayed  and 
corrupted  by  the  influence  of  superstitious  prejudice  ; 
and  the  phantoms  which  existed  only  in  the  mind  of 
the  emperor,  had  a  real  and  pernicious  effect  on  the 
government  of  the  empire.  The  vehement  zeal  of  the 
christians,  who  despised  the  worship,  and  overturned 
the  altars,  of  those  fabulous  deities,  engaged  their  vo- 
tary in  a  state  of  irreconcilable  hostility  with  a  very 
numerous  party  of  his  subjects  ;  and  he  was  sometimes 
tempted,  by  the  desire  of  victory,  or  the  shame  of  a  re- 
pulse, to  violate  the  laws  of  prudence,  and  even  of  jus- 
tice. The  triumph  of  the  party,  which  he  deserted  and 
opposed,  has  fixed  a  stain  of  infamy  on  the  name  of 


q  •    •    -    -  Ductor  fortissimus  armis ; 
Conditoret  legum  celeberrimus ;  ore  manuque 
Consullor  patriae  ;  sed  noil  consultor  hahendx 
Religionis ;  amans  tercentum  millia  Divurn. 
Perfidus  ille  Deo,  sed  non  et  perfidus  orhi. 

Prudent.  Apotheosis,  450,  &c. 
The  consciousness  of  a  generous  sentiment  seems  to  have  raised  the 
christian  poet  above  his  usual  mediocrity. 

i  I  shall  transcribe  some  of  his  own  expressions  from  a  short  reli- 
gious discourse  which  the  imperial  pontiff  composed  to  censure  the 
bold  impiety  of  a  Cynic.    A*.*.'  ijumj  st»  Sit  t<  t«s  Six;  irt^fixx,  xa> 

^i^-ui,  xx*  trf&m,  xx*  «£o,u*i,  TrxvS1  xjr^Mi  T«  t04«ut*  7r<ttr%<u^  wo-7rgp  xv 
Tiff   xxi   oix  *"P°S   xy-xsxi  jee-n-OTxff,  n-po;  Si$xTx*\its.  wpo J  .rxTfpxf, 

jrpoj  xitJ^ovx;.  Orat.  vii.  p.  212.  The  variety  and  copiousness;  of 
the  Greek  tongue  teems  inadequate  to  the  fervour  of  his  devotion. 
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Chap.  XXIII. 


Julian ;  and  the  unsuccessful  apostate  has  been  over- 
whelmed with  a  torrent  of  pious  invectives,  of  which 
the  signal  was  given  by  the  sonorous  trumpet b  of  Cre- 
gory  Nazianzen.c  The  interesting  nature  of  the  events 
which  were  crowded  into  the  short  reign  of  this  active 
emperor,  deserve  a  just  and  circumstantial  narrative. 
His  motives,  his  counsels,  and  his  actions,  as  far  as 
they  are  connected  with  the  history  of  religion,  will  be 
the  subject  of  the  present  chapter. 
His  education  The  cause  of  his  strange  and  fatal 
and  apostasy,  apostasy,  may  be  derived  from  the  early 
period  of  his  life,  when  he  was  left  an  orphan  in  the 
hands  of  the  murderers  of  his  family.  The  names  of 
Christ  and  of  Constantius,  the  ideas  of  slavery  and  of 
Teligion,  were  soon  associated  in  a  youthful  imagina- 
tion, which  was  susceptible  of  the  most  lively  impres- 
sions. The  care  of  his  infancy  was  intrusted  to  Euse- 
bius,  bishop  of  Nicomedia,11  who  was  related  to  him 
on  the  side  of  his  mother;  and  till  Julian  reached  the 
twentieth  year  of  his  age  he  received  from  his  christian 
preceptors  the  education  not  of  a  hero,  but  of  a  saint. 
The  emperor,  less  jealous  of  a  heavenly  than  an  earthly 
crown,  contented  himself  with  the  imperfect  character 
of  a  catechumen,  while  he  bestowed  the  advantages 
of  baptism' on  the  nephews  of  Constantine.'  They 
were  even  admitted  to  the  inferior  offices  of  the  eccle- 
siastical order;  and  Julian  publicly  read  the  Holy 
Scriptures  in  the  church  of  Nicomedia.  The  study  of 
religion,  which  they  assiduously  cultivated,  appeared 
to  produce  the  fairest  fruits  of  faith  and  devotion.? 
They  prayed,  they  fasted,  they  distributed  alms  to  the 
poor,  gifts  to  the  clergy,  and  oblations  to  the  tombs  of 
the  martyrs ;  and  the  splendid  monument  of  St.  Ma- 
mas, at  Caesarea,  was  erected,  or  at  least  was  under- 
taken, by  the  joint  labour  of  Gallus  and  Julian.L  They 
respectfully  conversed  with  the  bishops,  who  were 
eminent  for  superior  sanctity,  and  solicited  the  bene- 
diction of  the  monks  and  hermits,  who  had  introduced 
into  Capadocia  the  voluntary  hardships  of  the  ascetic 
life.'  As  the  two  princes  advanced  towards  the  years 
of  manhood  they  discovered,  in  their  religious  senti- 
ments, the  difference  of  their  characters.  The  dull  and 
obstinate  understanding  of  Gallus  embraced,  with  im- 
plicit zeal,  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  ;  which  never 
influenced  bis  conduct,  or  moderated  his  passions.  The 
mild  disposition  of  the  younger  brother  was  less  re- 
pugnant to  the  precepts  of  the  gospel ;  and  his  active 
curiosity  might  have  been  gratified  by  a  theological 

b  The  orator,  with  some  eloquence,  much  enthusiasm,  and  more 
vanity,  addresses  his  discourse  to  heaven  and  earth,  to  men  and  an- 
gels, to  the  living  and  the  dead  ;  and  above  all,  to  the  great  Constan- 
tius, (s«  Tif  etio-iijiris,  an  odd  pagan  expression.)  He  concludes  with 
a  hold  assurance,  that  he  has  erected  a  monument  not  less  durable, 
and  much  more  portable,  than  the  columns  of  Hercules.  See  Greg. 
Nazianzen,  Orat.  iii.  p.  50.  iv.  p.  134. 

c  See  this  long  invective,  which  has  been  injudiciously  divided  into 
two  orations  in  Gregory's  Works,  torn.  i.  p.  49 — 134.  Paris,  1630.  It 
was  published  by  Gregory  and  his  friend  Basil  (iv.  p.  133.)  about  six 
months  after  the  death  of  Julian,  when  his  remains  had  been  car- 
ried to  Tarsus,  (ivi  p.  120.)  but  while  Jovian  was  still  on  the  throne, 
(iii.  p.  54.  iv.  p.  117.)  I  have  derived  much  assistance  from  a  French 
version  and  remarks  printed  at  Lyons,  1735. 

d  Nicomediie  ah  Eusebio  educatus  episcopo,  quern  genere  longius 
contingehnt.  (Ammian.  xxii.  9.)  Julian  never  expresses  any  grati- 
tude towards  that  Arian  prelate  ;  hut  he  celebrates  his  preceptor,  the 
eunuch  Mardonius,  and  describes  his  mode  of  education,  which  in- 
spired his  pupil  with  a  passionate  admiration  for  the  genius,  and  per- 
haps the  religion  of  Homer.    Misopogon,  p.  351,  352. 

e  Greg.  Itfaz.  iii.  p.  70.  He  laboured  to  efface  that  holy  mark  in  the 
Wood,  perhaps  of  a  Taurobolium.  Bar.  Annal.  Eccles.  A.  D.  361. 
No.  3,  4. 

f  Julian  himself  (Epist.  li.  p.  454.)  assures  the  Alexandrians  that  he 
had  been  a  christian  (he  must  mean  a  sincere  one)  till  the  twentieth 
year  of  his  age. 

g  See  his  christian,  and  even  his  ecclesiastical,  education,  in  Gre- 
gory, (iii.  p.  58.)  Socrates,  (I.  iii.  c.  1.)  and  Sozomen,  (I.  v.  e.  2.)  He 
escaped  very  narrowly  from  being  a  bishop,  and  perhaps  a  saint. 

h  Tl'.e  share  of  the  work  which  had  been  allotted  to  Gallus,  was 
prosecuted  with  vigour  and  success ;  but  the  earth  obstinately  rejected 
and  subverted  the  structures  which  were  imposed  by  the  sacrilegious 
hand  of  Julian.  Greg.  iii.  p.  59—01.  Such  a  partial  earthquake,  at- 
tested by  many  living  spectators,  would  form  one  of  the  clearest  mi- 
racles in  ecclesiastical  history. 

i  The  pliilosnpher  (Fragment,  p.  288.)  ridicules  the  iron  chains. 
&c.  nf  these  solitary  fanatics  (see  Tillemont,  Mem.  Eccles.  torn.  ix. 
p.  061, 662.)  who  had  forgot  that  man  is  by  nature  a  gentle  and  social 
animal,  *vjp«i;r«  <?uc-si  vroktrixH  <T*«  xa*  *,r*tp*.  The  Pagan  supposes, 
that  because  they  had  renounced  the  gods,  they  were  possessed  and 
tormented  by  evil  dxnjons. 


system,  which  explains  the  mysterious  essence  of  the 
Deity,  and  opens  the  boundless  prospect  of  invisible 
and  future  worlds.  But  the  independent  spirit  of  Ju- 
lian refused  to  yield  the  passive  and  unresisting  obe- 
dience which  was  required,  in  the  name  of  religion,  by 
the  haughty  ministers  of  the  church.  Their  specula- 
tive opinions  were  imposed  as  positive  laws,  and 
guarded  by  the  terrors  of  eternal  punishments  ;  but 
while  they  prescribed  the  rigid  formulary  of  the 
thoughts,  the  words,  and  the  actions  of  the  young 
prince ;  whilst  they  silenced  his  objections,  and  se- 
verely checked  the  freedom  of  his  inquiries,  they  se- 
cretly provoked  his  impatient  genius  to  disclaim  the 
authority  of  his  ecclesiastical  guides.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  the  Lesser  Asia,  amidst  the  scandals  of  the 
Arian  controversy.11  The  fierce  contests  of  the  eastern 
bishops,  the  incessant  alterations  of  their  creeds,  and 
the  profane  motives  which  appeared  to  actuate  their 
conduct,  insensibly  strengthened  the  prejudice  of  Ju- 
lian, that  they  neither  understood  nor  believed  the  re- 
ligion for  which  they  so  fiercely  contended.  Instead  of 
listening  to  the  proofs  of  Christianity  with  that  favoura- 
ble attention  which  adds  weight  to  the  most  respectable 
evidence,  he  heard  with  suspicion,  and  disputed  with 
obstinacy  and  acuteness,  the  doctrines  for  which  he 
already  entertained  an  invincible  aversion.  Whenever 
the  young  princes  were  directed  to  compose  declama- 
tions on  the  subject  of  the  prevailing  controversies, 
Julian  always  declared  himself  the  advocate  of  pagan- 
ism ;  under  the  specious  excuse  that  in  the  defence  of 
the  weaker  cause,  his  learning  and  ingenuity  might  be 
more  advantageously  exercised  and  displayed. 

As  soon  as  Gallus  was  invested  with  j!e  embraces  the 
the  honours  of  the  purple,  Julian  was  mythology  of  p&- 
permitted  to  breathe  the  air  of  freedom,  ganlsm- 
of  literature,  and  of  paganism.1  The  crowd  of  sophists, 
who  were  attracted  by  the  taste  and  liberality  of  their 
royal  pupil,  had  formed  a  strict  alliance  hetween  the 
learning  and  the  religion  of  Greece ;  and  the  poems  of 
Homer,  instead  of  being  admired  as  the  original  pro- 
ductions of  human  genius,  were  seriously  ascribed  to 
the  heavenly  inspiration  of  Apollo  and  the  muses.  The 
deities  of  Olympus,  as  they  are  painted  by  the  immor- 
tal bard,  imprint  themselves  on  the  minds  which  are 
the  least  addicted  to  superstitious  credulity.  Our  fa- 
miliar knowledge  of  their  names  and  characters,  their 
forms  and  attributes,  seems  to  bestow  on  those  airy  be- 
ings a  real  and  substantial  existence  ;  and  the  pleasing 
enchantment  produces  an  imperfect  and  momentary  as- 
sent of  the  imagination  to  those  fables,  which  are  the 
most  repugnant  to  our  reason  and  experience.  In  the 
age  of  Julian,  every  circumstance  contributed  to  pro- 
long and  fortify  the  illusion  ;  the  magnificent  temples 
of  Greece  and  Asia ;  the  works  of  those  artists  who 
had  expressed,  in  painting  or  in  sculpture,  the  divine 
conceptions  of  the  poet ;  the  pornp  of  festivals  and  sa- 
crifices ;  the  successful  arts  of  divination  ;  the  popular 
traditions  of  oracles  and  prodigies ;  and  the  ancient 
practice  of  two  thousand  years.  The  weakness  of 
polytheism  was,  in  some  measure,  excused  by  the  mo- 
deration of  its  claims  ;  and  the  devotion  of  the  pagans 
was  not  incompatible  with  the  most  licentious  scepti- 
cism.m  Instead  of  an  indivisible  and  regular  system, 
which  occupies  the  whole  extent  of  the  believing  mind, 
the  mythology  of  the  Greeks  was  composed  of  a  thou- 
sand loose  and  flexible  parts,  and  the  servant  of  the 
gods  was  at  liberty  to  define  the  degree  and  measure 
of  his  religious  faith.  The  creed  which  Julian  adopt- 
ed for  his  own  use  was  of  the  largest  dimensions  ;  and 

k  See  Julian  apud  Cyril.  I.  vi.  p.  200.  I.  viii.  p.  253,  202.  "You 
persecute,"  says  he,  ^ those  heretics  who  do  not  mourn  the  dead 
man  precisely  in  the  way  which  you  approve.''  He  shows  himself 
a  tolerable  theologian  ;  but  he  maintains  thai  the  christian  Trinity  is 
not  derived  from  the  doctrine  of  Paul,  of  Jesus,  or  of  Moses. 

1  I.ihanius,  Orat.  Parent*  lis,  c.  9, 10.  p.  232.  &c.  Greg.  Nazianzen, 
Oral.  iii.  p.  61.  Eunap.  Vit.  Sophist,  in  Maximo,  p.  68 — 70.  F  lit. 
ComrneHn. 

m  A  modern  philosopher  has  ingeniously  compared  the  diderent 
operation  of  theism  and  polytheism,  with  regard  to  the  doubt  or  con- 
viction which  they  produce  in  the  human  mind.  See  Hume's  Es- 
says, vol.  ii.  p.  444—457.  in  8vo.  edit.  1777. 
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by  a  strange  contradiction,  he  disdained  the  salutary 
yoke  of  the  gospel,  whilst  he  made  a  voluntary  offering 
*  f  his  reason  on  the  altars  of  Jupiter  and  Apollo.  One 
pf  the  orations  of  Julian  is  consecrated  to  the  honour 
of  Oyhele,  the  mother  of  the  gods,  who  required  from 
her  elfeminate  priests  the  hloody  sacrifice,  so  rashly 
performed  by  the  madness  of  the  Phrygian  boy.  The 
pious  emperor  condescends  to  relate,  without  a  blush, 
and  without  a  smile,  the  voyage  of  the  goddess  from 
the  shores  of  Pergamus  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tyber ; 
and  the  stupendous  miracle,  which  convinced  the  sen- 
ate and  people  of  Rome  that  the  lump  of  clay,  which 
their  ambassadors  had  transported  over  the  seas,  was 
endowed  with  life,  and  sentiment,  and  divine  power." 
For  the  truth  of  this  prodigy,  he  appeals  to  the  public 
monuments  of  the  city;  and  censures,  with  some  acri- 
mony, the  sickly  and  affected  taste  of  those  men,  who 
impertinently  derided  the  sacred  traditions  of  their  an- 
cestors." 

_';     „     .  But  the  devout  philosopher,  who  sin- 

rhc  allegories.  ,  ,  j  j  i 

cerely  embraced,  and  warmly  encou- 
raged, the  superstition  of  the  people,  reserved  for 
himself  the  privilege  of  a  liberal  interpretation ;  and 
silently  withdrew  from  the  foot  of  the  altars  into  the 
sanctuary  of  the  temple.  The  extravagance  of  the 
Grecian  mythology  proclaimed  with  a  clear  and  audi- 
ble voice,  that  the  pious  inquirer,  instead  of  being 
scandalized  or  satisfied  with  the  literal  sense,  should 
diligently  explore  the  occult  wisdom,  which  had  been 
disguised,  by  the  prudence  of  antiquity,  under  the 
mask  of  folly  and  fable.?  The  philosophers  of  the 
Platonic  school,i  Plotinus,  Porphyry,  and  the  divine 
Iamblichus,  were  admitted  as  the  most  skilful  masters 
of  this  allegorical  science,  which  laboured  to  soften 
and  harmonize  the  deformed  features  of  paganism. 
Julian  himself,  who  was  directed  in  the  mysterious 
pursuit  by  jEdesius,  the  venerable  successor  of  Iam- 
blichus, aspired  to  the  possession  of  a  treasure,  which 
he  esteemed,  if  we  may  credit  his  solemn  asseverations, 
far  above  the  empire  of  the  world. r  It  was  indeed  a 
treasure,  which  derived  its  value  only  from  opinion  ; 
and  every  artist,  who  flattered  himself  that  he  had  ex- 
tracted the  precious  ore  from  the  surrounding  dross, 
claimed  an  equal  right  of  stamping  the  name  and  fig- 
ure the  most  agreeable  to  his  peculiar  fancy.  The 
fable  of  Atys  and  Cybele  had  been  already  explained 
by  Porphyry ;  but  his  labours  served  only  to  animate 
the  pious  industry  of  Julian,  who  invented  and  pub- 
lished his  own  allegory  of  that  ancient  and  mystic  tale. 
This  freedom  of  interpretation,  which  might  gratify 
the  pride  of  the  Platonists,  exposed  the  vanity  of  their 
art.  Without  a  tedious  detail,  the  modern  reader  could 
not  form  a  just  idea  of  the  strange  allusions,  the  forced 
etymologies,  the  solemn  trifling,  and  the  impenetrable 
obscurity  of  these  sages,  who  professed  to  reveal  the 
system  of  the  universe.  As  the  traditions  of  pagan 
mythology  were  variously  related,  the  sacred  interpre- 
ters were  at  liberty  to  select  the  most  convenient  cir- 


n  The  Idrean  mother  landed  in  Italy  about  the  end  of  the  second 
Punic  war.  The  miracle  of  Claudia,  either  virgin  or  matron,  who 
cleared  her  fame  by  disgracing  the  graver  modesty  of  the  Roman 
ladies,  is  attested  by  a  cloud  of  witnesses.  Their  evidence  is  collected 
by  Drakenborch,  (ad  Silium  Italiruin,  xvii.  33.)  but  we  may  observe 
that  Livy  (xxix.  14.)  slides  over  the  transaction  with  discreet  ambi- 
guity. 

o  I  cannot  refrain  from  transcribing  the  emphatical  words  of  Julian: 

EjttOl  St  O^OXi  t  TX»(  TTOK'.lTl  VT  UTTlvltV  fi*\\ZV  TX  TOI  JtVT »,  *|  TGUTOiTt  TOlJ 

xoicioK  to  •yux^P151'  Sp'p-J  vytt;  Ss  s£i  tv  £x.s7ri*.  Orat.  v.  p. 
Hil.  Julian  likewise  declares  his  firm  belief  in  the  ancilia-,  the  holy 
shields,  which  dropt.  from  heaven  on  the  Quirinal  hill;  and  pities 
the  strange  blindness  of  the  christians,  who  preferred  the  cross  to 
these  celestial  trophies.    Apud.  Cyril.  1.  vi.  p.  )£H. 

p  Seethe  principles  of  allegory,  in  Julian.  (Orat.  vii.  p.  216.  222.) 
His  reasoning  is  less  absurd  than  that  of  some  modern  theologians, 
who  assert  that  an  extravagant  or  contradictory  doctrine  must  lie  di- 
vine :  since  no  man  alive  could  have  thought  of  inventing  it. 

t\  rjiinap'us  has  made  these  sophists  the  subject  of  a  partial  and 
fanatical  history  ;  and  the  learned  Bruckcr  (Hist.  Philosoph.  torn.  ii. 
p.  217 — 303.)  has  employed  much  labour  to  illustrate  their  obscure 
lives  and  incomprehensible  doctrines. 

r  Julian.  Orat.  vii.  p.  222.  He  swears  with  the  most  fervent  and 
enthusiastic  devotion  ;  anil  trembles,  lest  he  should  betray  too  much 
of  these  holy  mysteries,  which  the  profane  might  deride  with  an  im- 
pious Sardonic  laugh. 
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cumstances ;  and  as  they  translated  an  arbitrary  cy- 
pher, they  could  extract  from  any  fable  any  sense 
which  was  adapted  to  their  favourite  system  of  reli- 
gion and  philosophy.  The  lascivious  form  of  a  naked 
Venus  was  tortured  into  the  discovery  of  some  moral 
precept,  or  some  physical  truth  ;  and  the  castration  of 
Atys  explained  the  revolution  of  the  sun  between  the 
tropics,  or  the  separation  of  the  human  soul  from  vice 
and  error.* 

The  theological  system  of  Julian  ap-  Theological  sys- 
pears  to  have  contained  the  sublime  and  •**»  of  Julian, 
important  principles  of  natural  religion.  But  as  the 
faith,  which  is  not  founded  on  revelation,  must  remain 
destitute  of  any  firm  assurance,  the  disciple  of  Plato 
imprudently  relapsed  into  the  habits  of  vulgar  super- 
stition ;  and  the  popular  and  philosophic  notion  of  the 
Deity  seems  to  have  been  confounded  in  the  practice, 
the  writings,  and  even  in  the  mind,  of  Julian.1  The 
pious  emperor  acknowledged  and  adored  the  eternal 
cause  of  the  universe,  to  whom  he  ascribed  all  the 
perfections  of  an  infinite  nature,  invisible  to  the  eyes, 
and  inaccessible  to  the  understanding,  of  feeble  mor- 
tals. The  supreme  God  had  created,  or  rather,  in  the 
Platonic  language,  had  generated,  the  gradual  succes- 
sion of  dependent  spirits,  of  gods,  of  daemons,  of  he- 
roes, and  of  men ;  and  every  being  which  derived  its 
existence  immediately  from  the  first  cause,  received  the 
inherent  gift  of  immorlality.  That  so  precious  an  ad- 
vantage might  not  be  lavished  on  unworthy  objects, 
the  Creator  had  intrusted  to  the  skill  and  power  of  the. 
inferior  gods  the  office  of  forming  the  human  body,  and 
of  arranging  the  beautiful  harmony  of  the  animal,  the 
vegetable,  and  the  mineral  kingdoms.  To  the  conduct 
of  these  divine  ministers  he  delegated  the  temporal 
government  of  this  lower  world ;  but  their  imperfect 
administration  is  not  exempt  from  discord  or  error. 
The  earth,  and  its  inhabitants,  are  divided  among 
them,  and  the  characters  of  Mars  or  Minerva,  of  Mer- 
cury or  Venus,  may  be  distinctly  traced  in  the  laws 
and  manners  of  their  peculiar  votaries.  As  long  as 
our  immortal  souls  are  confined  in  a  mortal  prison,  it  is 
our  interest,  as  well  as  our  duty,  to  solicit  the  favour, 
and  to  deprecate  the  wrath,  of  the  powers  of  heaven  ; 
whose  pride  is  gratified  by  the  devotion  -of  mankind  ; 
and  whose  grosser  parts  may  be  supposed  to  derive 
some  nourishment  from  the  fumes  of  sacrifice."  The 
inferior  gods  might  sometimes  condescend  to  animate 
the  statues,  and  to  inhabit  the  temples,  which  were  de- 
dicated to  their  honour.  They  might  occasionally  visit 
the  earth,  but  the  heavens  were  the  proper  throne  and 
symbol  of  their  glory.  The  invariable  order  of  the  sun, 
moon,  and  stars,  was  hastily  admitted  by  Julian  as  a 
proof  of  their  eternal  duration  ;  and  their  eternity  was 
a  sufficient  evidence  that  they  were  the  workmanship, 
not  of  an  inferior  deity,  but  of  the  Omnipotent  King. 
In  the  system  of  the  Platonists,  the  visible  was  a  type 
of  the  invisible  world.  The  celestial  bodies,  as  they 
were  informed  by  a  divine  spirit,  might  be  considered 
as  the  objects  the  most  worthy  of  religious  worship. 
The  Sun,  whose  genial  influence  pervades  and  sustains 
the  universe,  justly  claimed  the  adoration  of  mankind, 
as  the  bright  representative  of  the  Logos,  the  lively, 
the  rational,  the  beneficent  image  of  the  intellectual 
Father.1 


s  See  the  fifth  oration  of  Julian.  But  all  the  allegories  which 
ever  issued  from  the  Platonic  school,  are  not  worth  the  short  poem 
of  Catullus  on  the.  same  extraordinary  subject.  The  transition  of 
Atys,  from  the  wildest  enthusiasm  to  sober  pathetic  complaint,  for 
his  irretrievable  loss,  must  inspire  a  man  with  pity,  an  eunuch  with 
despair. 

t  The  true  religion  of  Julian  may  be  deduced  from  the  Cssars,  p. 
308.  with  Spauheiiu's  notes  and  illustrations,  from  the  fragments  in 
Cyril,  I.  ii.  p.  57.  of.  and  especially  from  the  theological  oration  in 
Solem  Regem,  p.  130—15?.  addressed,  in  the  confidence  of  friend- 
ship, to  the  prrefect  Sallust. 

u  Julian  adopts  this  gross  conception,  by  ascribing  it  to  his  favour- 
ite Marcus  Antoninus.  (Crcsaros,  p.  33.~> )  The  Stoics  and  Platonists 
hesitated  between  the  analogy  of  bodies,  and  the  purity  of  spirits  ; 
yet  the  eravest  philosophers  inclined  to  the  whimsical  fancy  of  Aris- 
tophanes and  Lurian,  that  an  unbelieving  age  might  starve  the  im- 
mortal gods.    See  Observations  do  Spanhcim,  p.  281.  444,  &.c. 
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Fanatieium  In  every  age,  the  absence  of  genuine 
of  the  phi-  inspiration  is  supplied  by  the  strong 
liisophers.  illusions  of  enthusiasm,  and  the  mimic 
arts  of  imposture.  If,  in  the  time  of  Julian,  these  arts 
had  been  practised  only  by  the  pagan  priests,  for  the 
support  of  an  expiring  cause,  some  indulgence  might 
perhaps  be  allowed  to  the  interest  and  habits  of  the 
sacerdotal  character.  But  it  may  appear  a  subject  of 
surprise  and  scandal,  that  the  philosophers  themselves 
should  have  contributed  to  abuse  the  superstitious  cre- 
dulity of  mankind/  and  that  the  Grecian  mysteries 
should  have  been  supported  by  the  magic  or  theurgy 
of  the  modern  Platonists.  They  arrogantly  pretended 
to  control  the  order  of  nature,  to  explore  the  secrets  of 
futurity,  to  command  the  service  of  the  inferior  dae- 
mons, to  enjoy  the  view  and  conversation  of  the  supe- 
rior gods,  and,  by  disengaging  the  soul  from  her  mate- 
rial bands,  to  re-unite  that  immortal  particle  with  the 
infinite  and  Divine  Spirit. 

initiation  and  ra.  The  devout  and  fearless  curiosity  of 
naticism  of  Julian.  Julian  tempted  the  philosophers  with 
the  hopes  of  an  easy  conquest;  which,  from  the  situ- 
ation of  their  young  proselyte,  might  be  productive  of 
the  most  important  consequences.2  Julian  imbibed  the 
first  rudiments  of  the  Platonic  doctrines  from  the 
mouth  of  ^Edesius,  who  had  fixed  at  Pergamus  his 
wandering  and  persecuted  school.  But  as  the  declin- 
ing strength  of  that  venerable  sage  was  unequal  to  the 
ardour,  the  diligence,  the  rapid  conception  of  his  pupil, 
two  of  his  most  learned  disciples,  Chrysanthes  and 
Eusebius,  supplied,  at  his  own  desire,  the  place  of 
their  aged  master.  These  philosophers  seem  to  have 
prepared  and  distributed  their  respective  parts ;  and 
they  artfully  contrived,  by  dark  hints,  and  affected  dis- 
putes, to  excite  the  impatient  hopes  of  the  aspirant, 
till  they  delivered  him  into  the  hands  of  their  associ- 
ate, Maximus,  the  boldest  and  most  skilful  master  of 
the  Theurgic  science.  By  his  hands,  Julian  was  se- 
cretly initiated  at  Ephesus,  in  the  twentieth  year  of 
his  age.  His  residence  at  Athens  confirmed  this  un- 
natural alliance  of  philosophy  and  superstition.  He 
obtained  the  privilege  of  a  solemn  initiation  into  the 
mysteries  of  Eleusis,  which,  amidst  the  general  decay" 
of  the  Grecian  worship,  still  retained  some  vestiges 
of  their  primaeval  sanctity  ;  and  such  was  the  zeal  of 
Julian,  that  he  afterwards  invited  the  Eleusinian  pon- 
tiff to  the  court  of  Gaul,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  con- 
summating, by  mystic  rites  and  sacrifices,  the  great 
work  of  his  sanctification.  As  these  ceremonies  were 
performed  in  the  depths  of  caverns,  and  in  the  silence 
of  the  night ;  and  as  the  inviolable  secret  of  the  myste- 
ries was  preserved  by  the  discretion  of  the  initiated,  I 
shall  not  presume  to  describe  the  horrid  sounds,  and 
fiery  apparitions,  which  were  presented  to  the  senses, 
or  the  imagination,  of  the  credulous  aspirant,*  till  the 
visions  of  comfort  and  knowledge  broke  upon  him  in  a 
blaze  of  celestial  light.b  In  the  caverns  of  Ephesus 
and  Eleusis,  the  mind  of  Julian  was  penetrated  with 


t» »*t» ira-rpof.  Julian.  Epist.  xli.  In  another  place  (apud  Cyril. 
1.  ii.  p.  69.)  he  calls  the  sun,  God,  and  the  throne  of  God.  Julian  he- 
lievcd  the  Platonician  Trinity,  and  only  blames  the  christians  for  pre- 
ferring a  mortal  to  an  immortal  Logos. 

y  The  sophists  of  Eunnpius  perform  as  many  miracles  as  the  saints 
of  the  desert:  and  the  only  circumstance  in  their  favour  is,  that 
they  are  of  a  less  gloomy  complexion.  Instead  of  devils  with  horns 
and  tails,  JamMichus  evoked  the  genii  of  love,  Eros  and  Antcros, 
from  two  adjacent  fountains.  Two  heautiful  hovs  issued  from  the 
water,  fondly  embraced  him  as  their  father,  and  retired  at  his  com- 
mand.   P.  26.  27. 

i  The  dexterous  management  of  these  sophists,  who  played  their 
credulous  pupil  into  each  other's  hands,  is  fairly  told  by  Eunnpius 
(p.  69 — 76.)  with  un°uspected  simplicity.  The  Abbe  de  la  Bleterie 
understands,  and  neatly  describes,  the  whole  comedy.  (Vie  de  Ju- 
lien,  p.  61— 67.) 

»  When  Julian,  in  a  momentary  panic,  made  the  sign  of  the  cross, 
the  dseruons  instantly  disappeared.  (Greg.  Naz.  Oral.  iii.  p.  71.) 
Gregory  supposes  that  they  were  frightened,  but  the  priests  declared 
that  they  were  indignant.  The  reader,  according  to  the  measure  of 
his  faith,  will  determine  this  profound  question. 

b  A  dark  and  distant  view  of  the  terrors  and  joys  of  initiation,  is 
ehown  by  Dion,  Chrysostom,  Theinistius,  Proclus.  and  Stohaus. 
The  learned  author  of  the  Divine  Legation  has  exhibited  their  words. 
;yol.  i  p.  239.  247,  248.  280.  edit.  1765.)  which  he  dexterously  or  for- 
tibly  applies  to  his  own  hypothesis. 


sincere,  deep,  and  unalterable  enthusiasm  ;  though  he 
might  sometimes  exhibit  the  vicissitudes  of  pious 
fraud  and  hypocrisy,  which  may  be  observed,  or  at 
least  suspected,  in  the  characters  of  the  most  conscien- 
tious fanatics.  From  that  moment  he  consecrated  his 
life  to  the  service  of  the  gods ;  and  while  the  occupa- 
tions of  war,  of  government,  and  of  study,  seemed  to 
claim  the  whole  measure  of  his  time,  a  stated  portion 
of  the  hours  of  the  night  was  invariably  reserved  for 
the  exercise  of  private  devotion.  The  temperance 
which  adorned  the  severe  manners  of  the  soldier  and 
the  philosopher,  was  connected  with  some  strict  and 
frivolous  rules  of  religious  abstinence ;  and  it  was  in 
honour  of  Pan  or  Mercury,  of  Hecate  or  Isis,  that  Ju- 
lian, on  particular  days,  denied  himself  the  use  of 
some  particular  food,  which  might  have  been  offensive 
to  his  tutelar  deities.  By  these  voluntary  fasts,  he 
prepared  his  senses  and  his  understanding  for  the  fre- 
quent and  familiar  visits  with  which  he  was  honoured 
by  the  celestial  powers.  Notwithstanding  the  modest 
silence  of  Julian  himself,  we  may  learn  from  his  faith- 
ful friend,  the  orator  Libanius,  that  he  lived  in  a  per- 
petual intercourse  with  the  gods  and  goddesses ;  that 
they  descended  upon  earth  to  enjoy  the  conversation  of 
their  favourite  hero  ;  that  they  gently  interrupted  hie 
slumbers  by  touching  his  hand  or  his  hair  ;  that  they 
warned  him  of  every  impending  danger,  and  conducted 
him,  by  their  infallible  wisdom,  in  every  action  of  his 
life  ;  and  that  he  had  acquired  such  an  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  his  heavenly  guests,  as  readily  to  distinguish  the 
voice  of  Jupiter  from  that  of  Minerva,  and  the  form  of 
Apollo  from  the  figure  of  Hercules.c  These  sleeping 
or  waking  visions,  the  ordinary  effects  of  abstinence 
and  fanaticism,  would  almost  degrade  the  emperor  to 
the  level  of  an  Egyptian  monk.  But  the  useless  lives 
of  Antony  or  Pachomius,  were  consumed  in  these  vain 
occupations.  Julian  could  break  from  the  dream  of  su- 
perstition to  arm  himself  for  battle ;  and  after  vanquish- 
ing in  the  field  the  enemies  of  Rome,  he  calmly  retired 
into  his  tent,  to  dictate  the  wise  and  salutary  laws  of 
an  empire,  or  to  indulge  his  genius  in  the  elegant  pur- 
suits of  literature  and  philosophy. 

The  important  secret  of  the  apostasy  His  religious  dis- 
of  Julian  was  intrusted  to  the  fidelity  of  simulation, 
the  initiated,  with  whom  he  was  united  by  the  sacred 
ties  of  friendship  and  religion."1  The  pleasing  rumour 
was  cautiously  circulated  among  the  adherents  of  the 
ancient  worship  ;  and  his  future  greatness  became  the 
object  of  the  hopes,  the  prayers,  and  the  predictions  of 
the  pagans,  in  every  province  of  the  empire.  From 
the  zeal  and  virtues  of  their  royal  proselyte,  they  fondly 
expected  the  cure  of  every  evil,  and  the  restoration  of 
every  blessing  ;  and  instead  of  disapproving  of  the  ar- 
dour of  their  pious  wishes,  Julian  ingenuously  confessed 
that  he  was  ambitious  to  attain  a  situation,  in  which  he 
might  be  useful  to  his  country  and  to  his  religion. 
But  this  religion  was  viewed  with  an  hostile  eye  by 
the  successor  of  Constantine,  whose  capricious  pas- 
sions alternately  saved  and  threatened  the  life  of  Ju- 
lian. The  arts  of  magic  and  divination  were  strictly 
prohibited  under  a  despotic  government,  which  conde- 
scended to  fear  them ;  and  if  the  pagans  were  reluctantly 
indulged  in  the  exercise  of  their  superstition,  the  rank 
of  Julian  would  have  excepted  him  from  the  general 
toleration.  The  apostate  soon  became  the  presump- 
tive heir  of  the  monarchy,  and  his  death  could  alone 
have  appeased  the  just  apprehensions  of  the  christians.* 

c  Julian  modestly  confined  him  to  obscure  and  occasional  hints; 
but  Libanius  expatiates  with  pleasure  on  the  fasts  and  visions  of  the 
religious  hero.  (Legat.  ad  Julian,  p.  157.  and  Orat.  Parental,  e. 
lxxxiii.  p.  3  9,  3111.) 

d  Libanius,  Orat.  Parent,  c.  x.  p.  233,  234.  Gallus  had  some  rea- 
son to  suspect  the  secret  apostasy  of  his  brother;  and  in  a  letter 
which  may  be  received  as  genuine,  he  exhorts  Jnlian  to  adhere  to 
the  religion  of  their  ancestor*;  an  argument  which,  as  it  should 
seem,  was  not  yet  perfectly  ripe.  See  Julian.  Op.  p.  454.  and  Hist, 
de  Jovien,  torn.  ii.  p.  141. 

t  Gregory,  (iii.  p.  50.)  with  inhuman  zeal,  censures  Constantius  for 
sparing  the  infant  apostate  («»«»>s  ir»iSt»Ts.)  His  French  translator 
(p.  265.)  cautiously  observes,  that  sue  h  expressions  must  not  be  prises 
a  la  loitre. 
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But  the  young  prince,  who  aspired  to  the  glory  of  a 
hero  rather  than  of  a  martyr,  consulted  his  safety  by 
dissembling  his  religion  ;  and  the  easy  temper  of  poly- 
theism permitted  him  to  join  in  the  public  worship  of 
a  sect  which  he  inwardly  despised.  Libanius  has  con- 
sidered the  hypocrisy  of  his  friend  as  a  subject  not  of 
censure,  but  of  praise.  "  As  the  statues  of  the  gods," 
says  that  orator,  "  which  have  been  defiled  with  filth, 
are  again  placed  in  a  magnificent  temple ;  so  the  beauty 
of  truth  was  seated  in  the  mind  of  Julian,  after  it  had 
been  purified  from  the  errors  and  follies  of  his  educa- 
tion. His  sentiments  were  changed,  but  as  it  would 
have  been  dangerous  to  have  avowed  his  sentiments, 
his  conduct  still  continued  the  same.  Very  different 
from  the  ass  in  jEsop,  who  disguised  himself  with  a 
lion's  hide,  our  lion  was  obliged  to  conceal  himself 
under  the  skin  of  an  ass ;  and,  while  he  embraced  the 
dictates  of  reason,  to  obey  the  laws  of  prudence  and  ne- 
cessity." f  The  dissimulation  of  Julian  lasted  above 
ten  years,  from  his  secret  initiation  at  Ephesus  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  civil  war;  when  he  declared  himself  at 
once  the  implacable  enemy  of  Christ  and  of  Constantius. 
This  state  of  constraint  might  contribute  to  strengthen 
his  devotion;  and  as  soon  as  he  had  satisfied  the  obli- 
gation of  assisting,  on  solemn  festivals,  at  the  assem- 
blies of  the  christians,  Julian  returned,  with  the  im- 
patience of  a  lover,  to  burn  his  free  and  voluntary  in- 
cense on  the  domestic  chapels  of  Jupiter  and  Mercury. 
But  as  every  act  of  dissimulation  must  be  painful  to  an 
ingenuous  spirit,  the  profession  of  Christianity  increased 
the  aversion  of  Julian  for  a  religion  which  oppressed 
the  freedom  of  his  mind,  and  compelled  him  to  hold  a 
conduct  repugnant  to  the  noblest  attributes  of  human 
nature,  sincerity  and  courage. 

He  writes  against  The  inclination  of  Julian  might  prefer 
Christianity,  the  gods  of  Homer,  and  of  the  Scipios, 
to  the  new  faith,  which  his  uncle  had  established  in 
the  Roman  empire ;  and  in  which  he  himself  had  been 
sanctified  by  the  sacrament  of  baptism.  But,  as  a 
philosopher,  it  was  incumbent  on  him  to  justify  his 
dissent  from  Christianity,  which  was  supported  by  the 
number  of  its  converts,  by  the  chain  of  prophecy,  the 
splendour  of  miracles,  and  the  weight  of  evidence. 
The  elaborate  work,s  which  he  composed  amidst  the 
preparations  of  the  Persian  war,  contained  the  sub- 
stance of  those  arguments  which  he  had  long  revolved 
in  his  mind.  Some  fragments  have  been  transcribed 
and  preserved,  by  his  adversary,  the  vehement  Cyril  of 
Alexandria ;  h  and  they  exhibit  a  very  singular  mixture 
of  wit  and  learning,  of  sophistry  and  fanaticism.  The 
elegance  of  the  style,  and  the  rank  of  the  author,  re- 
commended his  writings  to  the  public  attention  ; '  and 
in  the  impious  list  of  the  enemies  of  Christianity,  the 
celebrated  name  of  Porphyry  was  effaced  by  the  supe- 
rior merit  or  reputation  of  Julian.  The  minds  of  the 
faithful  were  either  seduced,  or  scandalized,  or  alarmed; 
and  the  pagans,  who  sometimes  presumed  to  engage  in 
the  unequal  dispute,  derived,  from  the  popular  work  of 
their  imperial  missionary,  an  inexhaustible  supply  of 
fallacious  objections.  But  in  the  assiduous  prosecu- 
tion of  these  theological  studies,  the  emperor  of  the 
Romans  imbibed  the  illiberal  prejudices  and  passions 
of  a  polemic  divine.  He  contracted  an  irrevocable  ob- 
ligation to  maintain  and  propagate  his  religious  opin- 
ions ;  and  whilst  he  secretly  applauded  the  strength 


f  Libanius,  Orat.  Parental,  c.  ijc.  p.  233. 

f  Faliricius  (Biblioth.  Grajc.  I.  v.  c.  viii.  p.  88 — 90.)  and  Lardner, 
(Heathen  Testimonies,  vol.  iv.  p.  44 — 47.)  have  accurately  compiled 
all  that  can  now  be  discovered  of  Julian's  work  against  the  chris- 
tians. 

h  About  seventy  years  after  the  death  of  Julian,  lie  executed  a 
task  Which  had  been  feebly  attempted  by  Philip  of  Side,  a  prolix  and 
contemptible  writer.  Even  the  work  of  Cyril  has  not  entirely  satis- 
fied the  most  favourable  judges  :  and  the  Abbe  de  la  Bleterie  (Pre- 
face a  la  Hist,  de  Jovien.  p.  30.  32.)  wishes  that  some  Iheologien  phi- 
losnphe  fa  strange  centaur)  would  undertake  the  refutation  or  Julian. 

i  Libanius.  (Orat.  Parental,  c.  Ixxxvii.  p.  313.)  who  has  been  sus- 
pected of  assisting  his  friend,  prefers  this  divine  vindication  (Orat. 
in  necem  Julian,  p.  255.  edit.  Morel,  to  the  writings  of  Porphyry. 
His  judgment  may  be  arraigned,  (Socrates,  1.  iii.  c.  23.)  but  Libanius 
cannot  be  accused  of  flattery  to  a  dead  prince. 


and  dexterity  with  which  he  wielded  the  weapons  of 
controversy,  he  was  tempted  to  distrust  the  sincerity, 
or  to  despise  the  understandings,  of  his  antagonists, 
who  could  obstinately  resist  the  force  of  reason  and  elo- 
quence. 

The  christians,  who  beheld  with  horror  Universal  tole- 
and  indignation  the  apostasy  of  Julian,  ration, 
had  much  more  to  fear  from  his  power  than  from  his 
arguments.  The  pagans,  who  were  conscious  of  his 
fervent  zeal,  expected,  perhaps  with  impatience,  that 
the  flames  of  persecution  should  be  immediately  kin- 
dled against  the  enemies  of  the  gods  ;  and  that  the 
ingenious  malice  of  Julian  would  invent  some  cruel 
refinements  of  death  and  torture,  which  had  been 
unknown  to  the  rude  and  inexperienced  fury  of  his  pre- 
decessors. But  the  hopes,  as  well  as  the  fears,  of  the 
religious  factions  were  apparently  disappointed,  by  the 
prudent  humanity  of  a  prince,*  who  was  careful  of  his 
own  fame,  of  the  public  peace,  and  of  the  rights  of 
mankind.  Instructed  by  history  and  reflection,  Julian 
was  persuaded,  that  if  the  diseases  of  the  body  may 
sometimes  be  cured  by  salutary  violence,  neither  steel 
nor  fire  can  eradicate  the  erroneous  opinions  of  the 
mind.  The  reluctant  victim  may  be  dragged  to  the  foot 
of  the  altar  ;  but  the  heart  still  abhors  and  disclaims 
the  sacrilegious  act  of  the  hand.  Religious  obstinacy 
is  hardened  and  exasperated  by  oppression  ;  and,  as 
soon  as  the  persecution  subsides,  those  who  have 
yielded,  are  restored  as  penitents,  and  those  who  have 
resisted,  are  honoured  as  saints  and  martyrs.  If  Ju- 
lian adopted  the  unsuccessful  cruelty  of  Diocletian  and 
his  colleagues,  he  was  sensible  that  he  should  stain 
his  memory  with  the  name  of  tyrant,  and  add  new  glo- 
ries to  the  catholic  church,  which  had  derived  strength 
and  increase  from  the  severity  of  the  pagan  magistrates. 
Actuated  by  these  motives,  and  apprehensive  of  dis- 
turbing the  repose  of  an  unsettled  reign,  Julian  sur- 
prised the  world  by  an  edict,  which  was  not  unworthy 
of  a  statesman  or  a  philosopher.  He  extended  to  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Roman  world  the  benefits  of  a 
free  and  equal  toleration  ;  and  the  only  hardship  which 
he  inflicted  on  the  christians,  was  to  deprive  them  of 
the  power  of  tormenting  their  fellow-subjects,  whom 
they  stigmatized  with  the  odious  titles  of  idolaters  and 
heretics.  The  pagans  received  a  gracious  permission, 
or  rather  an  express  order,  to  open  all  their  temples  ; 1 
and  they  were  at  once  delivered  from  the  oppressive 
laws,  and  arbitrary  vexations,  which  they  had  sustained 
under  the  reign  of  Constantine  and  of  his  sons.  At 
the  same  time  the  bishops  and  clergy,  who  had  been 
banished  by  the  Arian  monarch,  were  recalled  from 
exile,  and  restored  to  their  respective  churches ;  the 
Donatists,  the  Novatians,  the  Macedonians,  the  Euno- 
mians,  and  those  who,  with  a  more  prosperous  fortune, 
adhered  to  the  doctrine  of  the  council  of  Nice.  Julian, 
who  understood  and  derided  their  theological  disputes, 
invited  to  the  palace  the  leaders  of  the  hostile  sects, 
that  he  might  enjoy  the  agreeable  spectacle  of  their 
furious  encounters.  The  clamour  of  controversy 
sometimes  provoked  the  emperor  to  exclaim,  "  Hear 
me  !  the  Franks  have  heard  me,  and  the  Alemanni ;" 
but.  he  soon  discovered  that  he  was  now  engaged  with 
more  obstinate  and  implacable  enemies  ;  and  though  he 
exerted  the  powers  of  oratory  to  persuade  them  to  live 
in  concord,  or  at  least  in  peace,  he  was  perfectly  satis- 
fied, before  he  dismissed  them  from  his  presence,  that 
he  had  nothing  to  dread  from  the  union  of  the  chris- 
tians.   The  impartial  Ammianus  has  ascribed  this  af- 


k  Libanius,  (Orat.  Parent,  c.  lviii.  p.  283,  284.)  has  eloquently  ex- 
plained the  tolerating  principles  and  conduct  of  bis  imperial  friend, 
[n  a  very  remarkable  epistle  to  the  people  of  P.ostrn.  Julian  himsell 
(epist.  li.)  professes  his  moderation,  and  betrays  his  zeal,  which  is 
acknowledged  by  Ammianus,  and  exposed  by  Gregory.  (Orat.  iii.  p. 

'2i'ln  Greece  the  temples  of  Minerva  were  opened  by  his  express 
command,  hefnie  the  death  of  Constantius  (Liban.  Orat.  Parent,  c. 
55.  p.  280  );  and  Julian  declares  himself  a  paean,  in  his  public  mani- 
festo to  the  Athenians.  This  unquestionable  evidence  may  correct 
the  hasty  assertion  of  Ammianus.  who  seems  to  suppose  Constanti- 
nople to  be  the  place  where  he  discovered  his  attachment  to  the  gods. 
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fected  clemency  to  the  desire  of  fomenting-  the  intestine 
divisions  of  the  church  ;  and  the  insidious  design  of 
undermining  the  foundations  of  Christianity,  was  inse- 
parably connected  with  the  zeal,  which  Julian  professed, 
to  restore  the  ancient  religion  of  the  empire.1" 
*    ,    ,  .  As  soon  as  he  ascended  the  throne,  he 

Zeal  and  devotion  .  . 

of  Julian  in  the  assumed,  according  to  the  custom  ot  his 
restoration  of  pa-  predecessors,  the  character  of  supreme 
gamsm.  pontiff;  not  only  as  the  most  honourable 

title  of  imperial  greatness,  but  as  a  sacred  and  impor- 
tant office ;  the  duties  of  which  he  was  resolved  to 
execute  with  pious  diligence.  As  the  business  of  the 
state  prevented  the  emperor  from  joining  every  day  in 
the  public  devotion  of  his  subjects,  he  dedicated  a  do- 
mestic chapel  to  his  tutelar  deity  the  Sun  ;  his  gardens 
were  filled  with  statues  and  altars  of  the  gods;  and 
'each  apartment  of  the  palace  displayed  the  appearance 
of  a  magnificent  temple.  Every  morning  he  saluted 
the  parent  of  light  with  a  sacrifice ;  the  blood  of  an- 
other victim  was  shed  at  the  moment  when  the  sun 
sunk  below  the  horizon ;  and  the  moon,  the  stars,  and 
the  genii  of  the  night,  received  their  respective  and 
seasonable  honours  from  the  indefatigable  devotion  of 
Julian.  On  solemn  festivals,  he  regularly  visited  the 
temple  of  the  god  or  goddess  to  whom  the  day  was 
peculiarly  consecrated,  and  endeavoured  to  excite  the 
religion  of  the  magistrates  and  people  by  the  example 
of  his  own  zeal.  Instead  of  maintaining  the  lofty 
state  of  a  monarch,  distinguished  by  the  splendour  of 
his  purple,  and  encompassed  by  the  golden  shields  of 
his  guards,  Julian  solicited,  with  respectful  eagerness, 
the  meanest  offices  which  contributed  to  the  worship 
of  the  gods.  Amidst  the  sacred  but  licentious  crowd 
of  priests,  of  inferior  ministers,  and  of  female  dancers, 
who  were  dedicated  to  the  service  of  the  temple,  it  was 
the  business  of  the  emperor  to  bring  the  wood,  to  blow 
the  fire,  to  handle  the  knife,  to  slaughter  the  victim, 
and,  thrusting  his  bloody  hands  into  the  bowels  of  the 
expiring  animal,  to  draw  forth  the  heart  or  liver,  and  to 
read,  with  the  consummate  skill  of  an  haruspex,  the 
imaginary  signs  of  future  events.  The  wisest  of  the 
pagans  censured  this  extravagant  superstition,  which 
affected  to  despise  the  restraints  of  prudence  and  de- 
cency. Under  the  reign  of  a  prince,  who  practised  the 
rigid  maxims  of  economy,  the  expense  of  religious 
worship  consumed  a  very  large  portion  of  the  revenue ; 
a  constant  supply  of  the  scarcest  and  most  beautiful 
birds  was  transported  from  distant  climates,  to  bleed 
on  the  altars  of  the  gods ;  an  hundred  oxen  were  fre- 
quently sacrificed  by  Julian  on  one  and  the  same  day ; 
and  it  soon  became  a  popular  jest,  that  if  he  should  re- 
turn with  conquest  from  the  Persian  war,  the  breed  of 
horned  cattle  must  infallibly  be  extinguished.  Yet 
this  expense  may  appear  inconsiderable,  when  it  is 
compared  with  the  splendid  presents  which  were  offer- 
ed, either  by  the  hand,  or  by  order,  of  the  emperor,  to 
all  the  celebrated  places  of  devotion  in  the  Roman 
world ;  and  with  the  sums  allotted  to  repair  and  deco- 
rate the  ancient  temples,  which  had  suffered  the  silent 
decay  of  time,  or  the  recent  injuries  of  christian  rapine. 
Encouraged  by  the  example,  the  exhortations,  the  libe- 
rality, of  their  pious  sovereign,  the  cities  and  families 
resumed  the  practice  of  their  neglected  ceremonies. 
"Every  part  of  the  world,  exclaims  Libanius,  with 
devout  transport,  "  displayed  the  triumph  of  religion  ; 
and  the  grateful  prospect  of  flaming  altars,  bleeding 
victims,  the  smoke  of  incense,  and  a  solemn  train  of 
priests  and  prophets,  without  fear  and  without  danger. 
The  sound  of  prayer  and  of  music  was  heard  on  the 
tops  of  the  highest  mountains  ;  and  the  same  ox  afford- 
ed a  sacrifice  for  the  gods,  and  a  supper  for  their  joy- 
ous votaries."  ■ 


But  the  genius  and  power  of  Julian  Reformation  of 
were  unequal  to  the  enterprise  of  restor-  paganism, 
ing  a  religion,  which  was  destitute  of  theological  prin- 
ciples, of  moral  precepts,  and  of  ecclesiastical  disci- 
pline ;  which  rapidly  hastened  to  decay  and  dissolu- 
tion, and  was  not  susceptible  of  any  solid  or  consistent 
reformation.    The  jurisdiction  of  the  supreme  pontiff, 
more  especially  after  that  office  had  been  united  with 
the  imperial  dignity,  comprehended  the  whole  extent 
of  the  Roman  empire.    Julian  named  for  his  vicars, 
in  the  several  provinces,  the  priests  and  philosophers, 
whom  he  esteemed  the  best  qualified  to  co-operate  in 
the  execution  of  his  great  design  ;  and  his  pastoral  let- 
ters,0 if  we  ma)'  use  that  name,  still  represent  a  very 
curious  sketch  of  his  wishes  and  intentions.    He  di- 
rects, that  in  every  city  the  sacerdotal  order  should  be 
composed,  without  any  distinction  of  birth  or  fortune, 
of  those  persons  who  were  the  most  conspicuous  for 
their  love  of  the  gods,  and  of  men.    "  If  they  are 
guilty,?'  continues  he,  "  of  any  scandalous  offence, 
!  they  should  be  censured  or  degraded  by  the  superior 
pontiff;  but,  as  long  as  they  retain  their  rank,  they  are 
entitled  to  the  respect  of  the  magistrates  and  people. 
Their  humility  may  be  shown  in  the  plainness  of  their 
domestic  garb ;  their  dignity,  in  the  pomp  of  holy  vest- 
I  ments.    When  they  are  summoned  in  their  turn  to  offi- 
]  ciate  before  the  altar,  they  ought  not,  during  the  ap- 
I  pointed  number  of  days,  to  depart  from  the  precincts 
j  of  the  temple  ;  nor  should  a  single  day  be  suffered  to 
|  elapse,  without  the  prayers  and  the  sacrifice,  which 
they  are  obliged  to  offer  for  the  prosperity  of  the  state, 
and  of  individuals.    The  exercise  of  their  sacred  func- 
tions requires  an  immaculate  purity,  both  of  mind  and 
body  ;  and  even  when  they  are  dismissed  from  the 
temple  to  the  occupations  of  common  life,  it  is  incum- 
bent on  them  to  excel  in  decency  and  virtue  the  rest  of 
their  fellow-citizens.    The  priests  of  the  gods  should 
never  be  seen  in  theatres  or  taverns.    His  conversation 
should  be  chaste,  his  diet  temperate,  his  friends  of 
honourable  reputation ;  and  if  he  sometimes  visits  the 
|  forum  or  the  palace,  he  should  appear  only  as  the  ad- 
1  vocate  of  those  who  have  vainly  solicited  either  justice 
j  or  mercy.    His  studies  should  be  suited  to  the  sanctity 
of  his  profession.    Licentious  tales,  or  comedies,  or 
satires,  must  be  banished  from  his  library,  which  ought 
]  solely  to  consist  of  historical  and  philosophical  writ- 
!  ings ;  of  history  which  is  founded  in  truth,  and  of 
i  philosophy  which  is  connected  with  religion.  The 
i  impious  opinions  of  the  epicureans  and  sceptics  de- 
I  serve  his  abhorrence  and  contempt ;  f  but  he  should 
i  diligently  study  the  systems  of  Pythagoras,  of  Plato, 
and  of  the  Stoics,  which  unanimously  teach  that  there 
are  gods ;  that  the  world  is  governed  by  their  provi- 
dence ;  that  their  goodness  is  the  source  of  every  tem- 
poral blessing ;  and  that  they  have  prepared  for  the 
I  human  soul  a  future  state  of  reward  or  punishment." 
The  imperial  pontiff  inculcates,  in  the  most  persuasive 
language,  the  duties  of  benevolence  and  hospitality ; 
exhorts  his  inferior  clergy  to  recommend  the  universal 
practice  of  those  virtues ;  promises  to  assist  their  indi- 
gence from  the  public  treasury ;  and  declares  his  reso- 
lution of  establishing  hospitals  in  every  city,  where 
the  poor  should  be  received  without  any  invidious  dis- 
tinction of  country  or  of  religion.    Julian  beheld  with 
envy  the  wise  and  humane  regulations  of  the  church  ; 


m  Ammianus,  xxii.  5.  Sozomen,  I.  r.  c.  3.  Bcslia  nioritur,  tran- 
quillitas  redil  ....  omnes  episcopi  qui  dc  propriis  sedibus  fueraut 
exterminate  per  indulgentiam  novi  prim-ipis  ad  ecclesias  rcdeunt. 
Jerom.  adversus  I.ticiferhinos,  torn  ii.  p.  14:5.  Optntus  accuses  the 
Donntists  tor  owing  their  safety  to  an  apostate,  (!.  ii.  c.  16.  p.  36, 37. 
edit.  Dupin.) 

o  Trie  restoration  of  the  pagan  worship  is  described  by  Julian, 


(Misopogon,  p.  3-16.1  Libanius,  (Oral.  Parent,  e.  60.  p.  286.  287.  and 
Or.it.  Consular  ad  Julian,  p.  2-1.5,  246.  edit.  Morel.)  Ammianus.  (xxii. 
12.)  and  Gregory  Naztanzen.  (Orat.  iv.  p.  121.)  These  writers  agree 
in  the  essential,  and  even  minute,  facts;  but  the  different  lights  in 
which  they  view  the  extreme  devotion  of  Julian,  are  expressive  of 
the  gradations  of  self  applause,  passionate  admiration,  mild  reproof, 
and  partial  invective. 

o  See  Julian.  Epistol.  xlix.  I.rii.  lxiii.  and  a  long  and  curious  frag- 
ment, without  beginning  or  end,  (p.  288 — 305.)  The  supreme  pon- 
tiff derides  the  Mosaic  history,  and  the  christian  discipline,  prefers 
the  Greek  poets  to  the  Hebrew  prophets,  and  palliates,  with  theskill 
of  a  jesuit,  the  relative  worship  of  images. 

p  The  exultation  of  Julian,  (p.  301.)  that  these  impious  sects,  and 
even  their  writings,  are  extinguished,  may  he  consistent  enough  with 
the  sacerdotal  character  ;  but  ii  is  unworthy  of  a  philosopher  to  wish 
that  any  opinions  ami  arguments  the  most  repugnant  to  his  own 
should  be  concealed  from  the  knowledge  of  mankind. 
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and  he  very  frankly  confesses  his  intention  to  deprive 
the  christians  of  the  applause,  as  well  as  advantage, 
which  they  had  acquired  by  the  exclusive  practice  of 
charity  and  beneficence.t  The  same  spirit  of  imitation 
might  dispose  the  emperor  to  adopt  several  ecclesias- 
tical institutions,  the  use  and  importance  of  which 
were  approved  by  the  success  of  his  enemies.  But  if 
these  imaginary  plans  of  reformation  had  been  real- 
ized, the  forced  and  imperfect  copy  would  have  been 
less  beneficial  to  paganism,  than  honourable  to  Chris- 
tianity.1' The  gentiles,  who  peaceably  followed  the 
customs  of  their  ancestors,  were  rather  surprised  than 
pleased  with  the  introduction  of  foreign  manners;  and, 
in  the  short  period  of  his  reign,  Julian  had  frequent  oc- 
casions to  complain  of  the  want  of  fervour  of  his  own 
party.8 

The  hiloso  ihers  entuuslasm  of  Julian  prompted 

"  '  him  to  embrace  the  friends  of  Jupiter  as 
his  personal  friends  and  brethren  ;  and  though  he  par- 
tially overlooked  the  merit  of  christian  constancy,  he 
admired  and  rewarded  the  noble  perseverance  of  those 
gentiles  who  had  preferred  the  favour  of  the  gods  to 
that  of  the  emperor.'  If  they  cultivated  the  literature, 
as  well  as  the  religion,  of  the  Greeks,  they  acquired  an 
additional  claim  to  the  friendship  of  Julian,  who  ranked 
the  muses  in  the  number  of  his  tutelar  deities.  In  the 
religion  which  he  had  adopted,  piety  and  learning  were 
almost  synonymous  ;  u  and  a  crowd  of  poets,  of  rheto- 
ricians, and  of  philosophers,  hastened  to  the  imperial 
court,  to  occupy  the  vacant  places  of  the  bishops,  who 
had  seduced  the  credulity  of  Constantius.  His  suc- 
cessor esteemed  the  ties  of  common  initiation  as  far 
more  sacred  than  those  of  consanguinity :  he  chose  his 
favourites  among  the  sages,  who  were  deeply  skilled 
in  the  occult  sciences  of  magic  and  divination;  and 
every  impostor,  who  pretended  to  reveal  the  secrets  of 
futurity,  was  assured  of  enjoying  the  present  hour  in 
honour  and  affluence.1  Among  the  philosophers,  Max- 
imus obtained  the  most  eminent  rank  in  the  friendship 
of  his  royal  disciple,  who  communicated,  with  unre- 
served confidence,  his  actions,  his  sentiments,  and  his 
religious  designs,  during  the  anxious  suspense  of  the 
civil  war.y  As  soon  as  Julian  had  taken  possession 
of  the  palace  of  Constantinople,  he  despatched  an  hon- 
ourable and  pressing  invitation  to  Maximus,  who  then 
resided  at  Sardis  in  Lydia,  with  Chrysanthius,  the  as- 
sociate of  his  art  and  studies.  The  prudent  and  super- 
stitious Chrysanthius  refused  to  undertake  a  journey 
which  showed  itself,  according  to  the  rules  of  divina- 
tion, with  the  most  threatening  and  malignant  aspect : 
but  his  companion,  whose  fanaticism  was  of  a  bolder 
cast,  persisted  in  his  interrogations,  till  he  had  extort- 
ed from  the  gods  a  seeming  consent  to  his  own  wishes, 
and  those  of  the  emperor.  The  journey  of  Maximus 
through  the  cities  of  Asia  displayed  the  triumph  of 
philosophic  vanity ;  and  the  magistrates  vied  with  each 
other  in  the  honourable  reception  which  they  prepared 
for  the  friend  of  their  sovereign.  Julian  was  pronounc- 

q  Yet  lie  insinuates,  that  ihe  rhristians,  under  the  pretence  of 
charity,  inveigled  children  from  their  religion  and  parents,  conveyed 
them  on  shipboard  and  devoted  those  vir.rims  to  a  life  of  poverty  or 
servitude  in  a  remote  country,  (p.  305.)  Had  the  charge  been  proved, 
it  was  his  duty,  not  to  complain,  hut  to  punish. 

r  Gregory  Nazianzen  is  facetious,  ingenious,  and  argumentative 
(Orat.  iii.  p.  10],  tl)2,  &c.)  He  ridicules  the  folly  of  such  vain  imita- 
tion ;  and  amuses  himself  with  inquiring,  what  lessons,  moral  or 
theological,  could  he  extracted  from  the  Grecian  fahles. 

»  He  accuses  one  of  his  pontiffs  of  a  secret  confederacy  with  the 
christian  bishops  and  presbyters,  (Epist.  Ixii.)  'Op^v  »,  jrox,/.^  i*iv 
tKiy^pmv  vtxv  a-poj  i>j  Stu.s;  and  again,  v,i*u;  Si  ovriu  p*iuuu).-. 
&c.  Epist.  lxiii.  *  -' 

t  He  praises  the  fidelity  of  Callixene,  priestess  of  Ceres,  who  had 
been  twice  as  constant  as  Penelope,  and  rewards  her  with  the  priest- 
hood of  the  Phrygian  goddess  at  Pcssinus.  (Julian.  Epist.  xxi.)  He 
applauds  the  firmness  of  Sopyterof  llierapohs,  who  had  been  repeat- 
edly pressed  by  Constantius  and  Callus  to  apostatize.  (Epist  xxvii 
p.  401.) 

a  'O  it  ko#*4»v  ositxip.  x.cy»5  Tf  xxi  $lu,v  hfx.  Orat.  Parent. c.  77. 
p.  302.  The  same  sentiment  is  freiiuently  inculcated  by  Julian, 
Libanius,  and  the  rest  of  their  party. 

»  The  curiosity  and  credulity  of  the  emperor,  who  tried  every 
mode  of  divination,  are  fairly  exposed  by  Animiatius,  xxii.  12. 

j  Julian.  Epist.  xxxviii.  Three  other  epistles  (xv.  xvi.  xxxix.)  in 
the  same  style  of  friendship  and  confidence,  are  addressed  to  the  phi 
losopher  Maximus. 


ing  an  oration  before  the  senate,  when  he  was  informed 
of  the  arrival  of  Maxiinus.  The  emperor  immediately 
interrupted  his  discourse,  advanced  to  meet  him,  and, 
after  a  tender  embrace",  conducted  him  by  the  hand  into 
the  midst  of  the  assembly;  where  he  publicly  acknow- 
ledged the  benefits  which  he  had  derived  from  the  in- 
structions of  the  philosopher.  Maximus,*  who  soon 
acquired  the  confidence,  and  influenced  the  councils,  of 
Julian,  was  insensibly  corrupted  by  the  temptations  of 
a  court.  His  dress  became  more  splendid,  his  de- 
meanour more  lofty,  and  he  was  exposed,  under  a  suc- 
ceeding reign,  to  a  disgraceful  inquiry  into  the  means 
by  which  the  disciple  of  Plato  had  accumulated,  in  the 
short  duration  of  his  favour,  a  very  scandalous  propor- 
tion of  wealth.  Of  the  other  philosophers  and  sophists, 
who  were  invited  to  the  imperial  residence  by  the 
choice  of  Julian,  or  by  the  success  of  Maximus,  few 
were  able  to  preserve  their  innocence  or  their  reputa- 
tion.1 The  liberal  gifts  of  money,  lands,  and  houses, 
were  insufficient  to  satiate  their  rapacious  avarice;  and 
the  indignation  of  the  people  was  justly  excited  by  the 
remembrance  of  their  abject  poverty  and  disinterested 
professions.  The  penetration  of  Julian  could  not  al- 
ways be  deceived  :  but  he  was  unwilling  to  despise 
the  characters  of  those  men  whose  talents  deserved  his 
esteem  :  he  desired  to  escape  the  double  reproach  of 
imprudence  and  inconstancy  ;  and  he  was  apprehensive 
of  degrading,  in  the  eyes  of  the  profane,  the  honour 
of  letters  and  of  religion. b 

The  favour  of  Julian  was  almost  equal-  conversions 
ly  divided  between  the  pagans,  who  had  ;■ 
firmly  adhered  to  the  worship  of  their  ancestors,  and 
the  christians,  who  prudently  embraced  the  religion  of 
their  sovereign.  The  acquisition  of  new  proselytes  0 
gratified  the  ruling  passions  of  his  soul,  superstition 
and  vanity ;  and  he  was  heard  to  declare,  with  the  en- 
thusiasm of  a  missionary,  that  if  he  could  render  each 
individual  richer  than  Midas,  and  every  city  greater 
than  Babylon,  he  should  not  esteem  himself  the  bene- 
factor of  mankind,  unless,  at  the  same  time,  he  could 
reclaim  his  subjects  from  their  impious  revolt  against 
the  immortal  gods.d  A  prince,  who  had  studied  human 
nature,  and  who  possessed  the  treasures  of  the  Roman 
empire,  could  adapt  his  arguments,  his  promises,  and 
his  rewards,  to  every  order  of  christians  ; e  and  the 
merit  of  a  seasonable  conversion  was  allowed  to  sup- 
ply the  defects  of  a  candidate,  or  even  to  expiate  the 
guilt  of  a  criminal.  As  the  army  is  the  most  forcible 
engine  of  absolute  power,  Julian  applied  himself,  with 
peculiar  diligence,  to  corrupt  the  religion  of  his  troops, 
without  whose  hearty  concurrence  every  measure  must 
be  dangerous  and  unsuccessful ;  and  the  natural  tem- 
per of  soldiers  made  this  conquest  as  easy  as  it  was 
important.  The  legions  of  Gaul  devoted  themselves 
to  the  faith,  as  well  as  to  the  fortunes,  of  their  victori- 
ous leader;  and  even  before  the  death  of  Constantius, 


i  Eunapius  (in  Maximo,  p.  77,  78,  79.  and  in  Chrysanthio,  p.  147, 
148.)  has  minutely  related  these  anecdotes,  which  he  conceives  to  he 
the  most  important,  events  of  the  age.  Yet  he  fairly  confesses  the 
frailty  of  Maxiinus.  His  reception  at  Constantinople  is  described  by 
Libanius  (Orat.  Parent,  c.  SO.  p.  301.)  and  Animianus,  (xxii.  7.) 

a  Chrysanthius,  who  had  refused  to  quit  Lydia;  wascrcated  high- 
priest  of  the  province.  His  cautious  and  temperate  use  of  powerse- 
cured  him  after  the  revolution;  and  he  lived  in  peace;  while  Maxi- 
mus, Priscus,  &-.C.  were  persecuted  by  the  christian  ministers.  See 
the  adventures  of  those  fanatic  sophists,  collected  by  Brucker,  torn, 
ii.  p.  281—293. 

b  See  Libanius,  (Orat.  Parent,  c.  101,  102.  p.  324— 320.)  and  Euna- 
pius (Vit.  Sophist,  in,  Proiercsio,  p.  126.)  Some  students,  whose  ex- 
pectations perhaps  were  groundless  or  extravagant,  retired  in  distrust, 
(Greg.  Naz.  Orat.  iv.  p.  120.)  It  is  strange  thai  we  should  not  be 
able  to  contradict  the  title  of  one  of  Tillemont's  chapters,  (Hist,  des 
Empereurs,  torn.  iv.  p.  960.)  "  La  cour  de  Julien  est  pleine  de  philo- 
sophes  et  de  gensperdus." 

c  Under  the  reign  of  Lewis  XIV.  his  subjects  of  every  rank  aspired 
to  the  glorious  title  of  Connerttsseur,  expressive  of  their  zeal  and 
success  in  making  proselytes.  The  word  and  the  idea  are  growing 
obsolete  in  France;  may  they  never  be  introduced  into  England  I 

i  See  the  strong  expressions  of  Libanius,  which  were  probably 
those  of  Julian  himself.    (Orat.  Parent,  c.  59.  p.  285.) 

e  When  Gregory  Nazianzen  (Orat.  x.  p.  167.)  is  desirous  to  mag- 
nify the  christian  firmness  of  his  brother  C.Tsarius,  physician  to  the 
imperial  court,  he  owns  that  Cresarius  disputed  with  a  formidable  ad- 
versary, 3rcx.uv  ev  csT-A-oic,  xai  y.iyxv  ev  xc^cuv  iiti-crjiTi.  In  his  invec- 
tives he  scarcely  allows  any  share  of  wit  or  courage  to  the  apcutate. 
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he  had  the  satisfaction  of  announcing-  to  his  friends, 
that  they  assisted  with  fervent  devotion,  and  voracious 
appetite,  at  the  sacrifices,  which  were  repeatedly  offer- 
ed in  his  camp,  of  whole  hecatombs  of  fat  oxen/  The 
armies  of  the  east,  which  had  been  trained  under  the 
standard  of  the  cross,  and  of  Constantius,  required  a 
more  artful  and  expensive  mode  of  persuasion.  On 
the  days  of  solemn  and  public  festivals,  the  emperor 
received  the  homage,  and  rewarded  the  merit,  of  the 
troops.  His  throne  of  state  was  encircled  with  the 
military  ensigns  of  Rome  and  the  republic  ;  the  holy 
name  of  Christ  was  erased  from  the  Labarum  ,•  and  the 
symbols  of  war,  of  majesty,  and  of  pagan  superstition; 
were  so  dexterously  blended,  that  the  faithful  subject 
incurred  the  guilt  of  idolatry,  when  he  respectfully 
saluted  the  person  or  image  of  his  sovereign.  The 
soldiers  passed  successively  in  review  :  and  each  of 
them,  before  he  received  from  the  hand  of  Julian  a 
liberal  donative,  proportioned  to  his  rank  and  services, 
was  required  to  cast  a  few  grains  of  incense  into  the 
flame  which  burnt  upon  the  altar.  Some  christian  con- 
fessors might  resist,  and  others  might  repent ;  but  the 
far  greater  number,  allured  by  the  prospect  of  gold,  and 
awed  by  the  presence  of  the  emperor,  contracted  the 
criminal  engagement;  and  their  future  perseverance  in 
the  worship  of  the  gods  was  enforced  by  every  consi- 
deration of  duty  and  of  interest.  By  the  frequent  re- 
petition of  these  arts,  and  at  the  expense  of  sums  which 
would  have  purchased  the  service  of  half  the  nations 
tf  Scythia,  Julian  gradually  acquired  for  his  troops  the 
imaginary  protection  of  the  gods,  and  for  himself  the 
firm  and  effectual  support  of  the  Roman  legions.*  It 
is  indeed  more  than  probable,  that  the  restoration  and 
encouragement  of  paganism  revealed  a  multitude  of 
pretended  christians,  who,  from  motives  of  temporal 
advantage,  had  acquiesced  in  the  religion  of  the  former 
reign ;  and  who  afterwards  returned,  with  the  same 
flexibility  of  conscience,  to  the  faith  which  was  pro- 
fessed by  the  successors  of  Julian. 

The  Jews  ^  n^e  tae  devout  monarch  incessantly 
laboured  to  restore  and  propagate  the  re- 
ligion of  his  ancestors,  he  embraced  the  extraordinary 
design  of  rebuilding  the  temple  of  Jerusalem.  In  a 
public  epistle  h  to  the  nation  or  community  of  the  Jews, 
dispersed  through  the  provinces,  he  pities  their  mis- 
fortunes, condemns  their  oppressors,  praises  their  con- 
stancy, declares  himself  their  gracious  protector,  and 
expresses  a  pious  hope,  that,  after  his  return  from  the 
Persian  war,  he  may  be  permitted  to  pay  his  grateful 
vows  to  the  Almighty  in  his  holy  city  of  Jerusalem. 
The  blind  superstition,  and  abject  slavery,  of  those  un- 
fortunate exiles,  must  excite  the  contempt  of  a  philoso- 
phic emperor ;  but  they  deserved  the  friendship  of  Ju- 
lian, by  their  implacable  hatred  of  the  christian  name. 
The  barren  synagogue  abhorred  and  envied  the  fecun- 
dity of  the  rebellious  church :  the  power  of  the  Jews 
was  not  equal  to  their  malice ;  but  their  gTavest  rabbis 
approved  the  private  murder  of  an  apostate  ; '  and  their 
seditious  clamours  had  often  awakened  the  indolence 
of  the  pagan  magistrates.  Under  the  reign  of  Con- 
stantine,  the  Jews  became  the  subjects  of  their  revolted 

f  Julian.  Epist.  ixiviii.  Ammianus,  xxii.  12.  Adeo  ot  indies 
paene  singulos  milites  earnis  distentiore  sagina  vietitanies  incultius, 
potusque  aviditate  correpli,  humeris  impositi  transluminal  per  pla- 
teas.  ex  publicis  a?dihus  ....  ad  sua  diversoria  portarentor.  The 
devout  prince  and  the  indignant  historian  describe  the  same  scene; 
and  in  Illyricum  or  Antioch,  similar  causes  must  have  produced  si- 
milar effects. 

g  Gregory  (Orat.  iii.  p.  74,  75.  83— 86.)  and  Libanius  (Orat.  Parent, 
e.  Iixii.  Ixxxii.  p.  307,  308.)  »f?.  run,  t,.  o-s-jJ,.,  si  my,,?*,  =ks- 
to.  HiXMiai  p.i-f  xw.  The  sophist  owns  and  justifies  the  expense  of 
these  military  conversions. 

h  Julian's  epistle  (nv.)  is  addressed  to  the  eommunitv  of  the 
Jews.  Aldus  (Venet-  1499.)  has  branded  it  with  an  -■•  y»*r«o;  ;  but 
thisstizma  is  justly  removed  by  the  subsequent  editors  Petavios  and 
Spanheim.  The  epistle  is  mentioned  by  Sozomen,  (I.  v.  e.  22.)  and 
the  purport  of  it  is  confirmed  by  Gregory,  (Orat.  iv.'p.  111.)  and  by 
Julian  himself.  Frazment,  p.  295. 

i  The  Misnah  denounced  death  against  those  who  abandoned  the 
foundation.  The  judgment  of  zeal  is  explained  bv  Marsham,  (Ca- 
non. Chron.  p.  161.  162.  edit.  fol.  London.  1672.)  and  Basnage.  ;Hist. 
des  Juifs,  torn.  viii.  p.  120.)  Coustantine  made  a  law  to  protect 
christian  converts  from  judaism.  Cod.  Theod.  I.  ivi.  til.  viii.  leg.  1. 
Godefroy,  torn.  vi.  p.  215. 
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children,  nor  was  it  long  before  they  experienced  the 
bitterness  of  domestic  tyranny.  The  civil  immunities 
which  had  been  granted,  or  confirmed,  by  Severus, 
were  gradually  repealed  by  the  christian  princes  ;  and 

'  a  rash  tumult,  excited  by  the  Jews  of  Palestine,*  seem- 
ed to  justify  the  lucrative  modes  of  oppression,  which 
were  invented  by  the  bishops  and  eunuchs  of  the  court 
of  Constantius.  The  Jewish  patriarch,  who  was  still 
permitted  to  exercise  a  precarious  jurisdiction,  held 
his  residence  at  Tiberias  ; 1  and  the  neighbouring  cities 
of  Palestine  were  filled  with  the  remains  of  a  people, 
who  fondly  adhered  to  the  promised  land.  But  the 
edict  of  Hadrian  was  renewed  and  enforced ;  and  they 
viewed  from  afar  the  walls  of  the  holy  city,  which  were 

I  profaned  in  their  eyes  by  the  triumph  of  the  cross,  and 
the  devotion  of  the  christians."1 

In  the  midst  of  a  rocky  and  barren 
country,  the  walls  of  Jerusalem"  en- 
closed the  two  mountains  of  Sion  and  Acra,  within  an 
oval  figure  of  about  three  English  miles."  Towards 
the  south,  the  upper  town,  and  the  fortress  of  David, 
were  erected  on  the  lofty  ascent  of  monnt  Sion :  on  the 
north  side,  the  buildings  of  the  lower  town  covered  the 
spacious  summit  of  mount  Acra ;  and  a  part  of  the  hill, 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  Moriah,  and  levelled  by 
human  industry,  was  crowned  with  the  stately  temple 
of  the  Jewish  nation.  After  the  final  destruction  of  the 
temple,  by  the  arms  of  Titus  and  Hadrian,  a  plough- 
share was  drawn  over  the  consecrated  ground,  as  a 
sign  of  perpetual  interdiction.  Sion  was  deserted ;  and 
the  vacant  space  of  the  lower  city  was  filled  with  the 
public  and  private  edifices  of  the  jElian  colony,  which 
spread  themselves  over  the  adjacent  hill  of  Calvary. 
The  holy  places  were  polluted  with  the  monuments  of 
idolatry;  and,  either  from  design  or  accident,  a  chapel 
was  dedicated  to  Venus,  on  the  spot  which  had  been 
sanctified  by  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ.!' 
Almost  three  hundred  years  after  those  stupendous 
events,  the  profane  chapel  of  Venus  was  demolished 
by  the  order  of  Ccnstantine;  and  the  removal  of  the 
earth  and  stones  revealed  the  holy  sepulchre  to  the  eyes 
of  mankind.  A  magnificent  church  was  erected  on  that 
mystic  ground,  by  the  first  christian  emperor ;  and  the 
effects  of  his  pious  munificence  were  extended  to  every 
spot  which  had  been  consecrated  by  the  footsteps  of 
patriarchs,  of  prophets,  and  of  the  Son  of  God.i 
The  passionate  desire  of  contemplatinp;    „.,  . 

,  *  .    .        .  Pilgrimages. 

the  original  monuments  of  their  redemp- 
tion, attracted  to  Jerusalem  a  successive  crowd  of  pil- 
grims, from  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  ocean,  and  the 
most  distant  countries  of  the  east : r  and  their  piety  was 
authorised  by  the  example  of  the  empress  Helena,  who 
appears  to  have  united  the  credulity  of  age  with  .he 
warm  feelings  of  a  recent  conversion.  Sages  and  he- 
roes, who  have  visited  the  memorable  scenes  of  ancient 


i  El  interea  (during  the  civil  war  of  Magnentias)  Judaeornm  sedi- 
tio,  qui  patricium  Defarie  in  regni  specicm  sustulerunl,  oppress*. 
Aurelius  Victor,  in  Constantio,  c.  xlii.  See  Tillemont,  Hist,  dea 
Empereurs.  torn.  iv.  p.  379.  in  4to. 

1  The  city  and  synagogue  of  Tiberias  are  curiously  described  by 
Reland.    Palestin.  torn.  ii.  p.  1030—1042. 

m  Basnage  has  fully  illustrated  the  state  of  the  Jews  under  Con- 
stantine  and  his  successors,  (torn.  viii.  c.  iv.  p.  Ill — 153.) 

n  Reland  (Palestin.  1.  i.  p.  309.  390.  I.  iii.  p.  838.)  describes,  with 
learning  and  perspicuity,  Jerusalem,  and  the  face  of  the  adjacent 
country. 

o  I  have  consulted  a  rare  and  curious  treatise  of  M.  D'Anville.  sor 
l'ancienne  Jerusalem,  Paris,  1747.  p.  75.  The  circumference  of  the 
ancient  city  (Euseh.  Preparat.  Evangel.  I.  ix.  e.  36.)  was  twenty- 
seven  stadia,  or  2550  toisez.  A  plan,  taken  on  the  spot,  assigns  no 
more  than  1980  for  the  modem  town.  The  circuit  is  defined  by  na- 
tural land  marks,  which  cannot  be  mistaken  or  removed. 

p  See  two  curious  passages  in  Jerom.  (torn.  i.  p.  102.  torn.  vi.  p. 
315.)  and  the  ample  details  of  Tillemont.  (Hist,  des  Empereurs,  torn, 
i.  p.  569.  torn.  ii.  p.  289.  294.  4to  edition.) 
'  q  Eusebius.  in  Vit.  Constantin.  1.  iii.  c.  25 — 47.  51 — 53.  The  empe- 
ror likewise  built  churches  at  Betbleui,  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  the 
oak  of  Mamre.  The  holy  sepulchre  is  described  by  Sandys.  (Tra- 
vels, p.  125—133.)  and  curiously  delineated  by  Le  Brayn.  Vovage 
I  au  Levant,  p.  288—296.) 

r  The  Itinerary  from  Bourdeanx  to  Jerusalem,  was  composed  in 
the  >ear  333.  for  the  use  of  pilgrims:  among  whom  Jerom.  (torn.  i. 
p.  126.)  mentions  the  Britons  and  the  Indians.  Tbe  causes  of  this 
superstitious  fashion  are  discussed  in  the  learned  and  judicious  pre- 
face of  Wesseling.  (Itinerar.  p.  537—545  ) 
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wisdom  or  glory,  have  confessed  the  inspiration  of  the 
genius  of  the  place ; s  and  the  christian,  who  knelt  be- 
fore the  holy  sepulchre,  ascribed  his  lively  faith,  and 
his  fervent  devotion,  to  the  more  immediate  influence 
of  the  divine  Spirit.  The  zeal,  perhaps  the  avarice,  of 
the  clergy  of  Jerusalem,  cherished  and  multiplied  these 
beneficial  visits.  They  fixed,  by  unquestionable  tra- 
dition, the  scene  of  each  memorable  event.  They  ex- 
hibited the  instruments  which  had  been  used  in  the 
passion  of  Christ;  the  nails  and  the  lance  that  had 
pierced  his  hands,  his  feet,  and  his  side  ;  the  crown  of 
thorns  that  was  planted  on  his  head  ;  the  pillar  at  which 
he  was  scourged  ;  and,  above  all,  they  showed  the  cross 
on  which  he  suffered,  and  which  was  dug  out  of  the 
earth  in  the  reign  of  those  princes,  who  inserted  the 
symbol  of  Christianity  in  the  banners  of  the  Roman 
legions.'  Such  miracles  as  seemed  necessary  to  ac- 
count for  its  extraordinary  preservation  and  seasonable 
discovery,  were  gradually  propagated  without  opposi- 
tion. The  custody  of  the  true  cross,  which  on  Easter 
Sunday  was  solemnly  exposed  to  the  people,  was  in- 
trusted to  the  bishop  of  Jerusalem;  and  he  alone  might 
gratify  the  curious  devotion  of  the  pilgrims,  by  the  gift 
of  small  pieces,  which  they  had  enchased  in  gold  or 
gems,  and  carried  away  in  triumph  to  their  respective 
countries.  But  as  this  gainful  branch  of  commerce 
must  soon  have  been  annihilated,  it  was  found  conve- 
nient to  suppose,  that  the  marvellous  wood  possessed 
a  secret  power  of  vegetation  ;  and  that  its  substance, 
though  continually  diminished,  still  remained  entire 
and  unimpaired."  It  might  perhaps  have  been  expect- 
ed, that  the  influence  of  the  place,  and  the  belief  of  a 
perpetual  miracle,  should  have  produced  some  salutary 
effects  on  the  morals,  as  well  as  on  the  faith,  of  the 
people.  Yet  the  most  respectable  of  the  ecclesiastical 
writers  have  been  obliged  to  confess,  not  only  that  the 
streets  of  Jerusalem  were  filled  with  the  incessant  tu- 
mult of  business  and  pleasure,1  but  that  every  species 
of  vice,  adultery,  theft,  idolatry,  poisoning,  murder, 
was  familiar  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  holy  city.'  The 
wealth  and  pre-eminence  of  the  church  of  Jerusalem 
excited  the  ambition  of  Arian,  as  well  as  orthodox,  can- 
didates ;  and  the  virtues  of  Cyril,  who,  since  his  death, 
has  been  honoured  with  the  title  of  Saint,  were  dis- 
played in  the  exercise,  rather  than  in  the  acquisition, 
of  his  episcopal  dignity.* 

Julian  attempts  to  The  vain  and  ambitious  mind  of  Ju- 
rebuildthe.  tempL.-.  ]jan  might  aspire  to  restore  the  ancient 
glory  of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem.*  As  the  christians 
were  firmly  persuaded  that  a  sentence  of  everlasting 


»  Cicero  (de  Finibus,  v.  i.)  lias  beautifully  expressed  the  common 
sense  of  mankind. 

t  Baronius  (Annal.  Eccles.  A.  D.  32G.  No.  42— 50.)  and  Tillemont 
(Mem.  Eccles.  turn.  vii.  p.  8 — 16. )  are  the  historians  and  champions  of 
this  miraculous  invention  of  the  cross,  under  the  reign  of  Constan- 
tine.  Their  oldest  witnesses  are  Paulinus,  Sulpicius  Severus,  Rufi- 
nus,  Ambrose,  and  perhaps  Cyril  of  Jerusalem.  The  silence  of  Eu- 
sebms.  and  the  Bourdeaux  pilgrim,  which  satisfies  those  who  think, 
perplexes  those  who  believe.  See  Jortin's  sensible  remarks,  vol.  ii. 
p.  238 — 248. 

u  This  multiplication  is  asserted  by  Paulinus,  (Epist.  xxxvi.  See 
Dupin,  Rihlint.  Eccles.  torn.  iii.  p.  149.)  who  seems  to  have  improved 
a  rhetorical  flourish  of  Cyril  into  a  real  fact.  The  same  supernatu- 
ral privilege  must  have  been  communicated  to  the  Virgin's  milk, 
(Grasmi  Opera,  lorn.  i.  p.  778.  Lugd.  Batav.  1703.  in  Colloq.  de  Pe- 
regrinat.  Relit'ionis  ergo)  saints'  heads.  &c.  and  other  relics,  which 
are  repeated  in  so  many  different  churches. 

i  Jerom,  (toin.  i.  p.  103.)  who  resided  in  the  neighbouring  village 
of  Bethlem,  describes  the  vices  of  Jerusalem  from  his  personal  expe- 
rience. 

y  Oregor.  Nyssen.  npud  Wesseling,  p.  539.  The  whole  epistle, 
which  condemns  either  the  use  or  the  ahuse  of  religious  pilgrimage, 
is  painful  to  the  catholic  divines,  while  it  ij  dear  and  familiar  to  our 
protestant  polemics. 

i  He  renounced  bis  orthodox  ordination,  officiated  as  a  deacon, 
and  was  re-ordained  by  the  hands  of  the  Arians.  But  Cyril  after- 
wards chanced  with  the  times,  and  prudently  conformed  to  the  Ni- 
cene  faith.  Tillemont.  (Mem.  Eccles.  torn,  viii.)  who  treats  his  me- 
mory with  tenderness  and  respect,  has  thrown  his  virtues  into  the 
text,  and  his  faults  into  the  notes,  in  decent  obscurity,  at  the  end  of 
the  volume. 

i  Imperii  sui  memoriam  magnitudine  operum  gestiens  propagare. 
Atnmian.  xxiii.  i.  The  temple  of  Jerusalem  had  been  famous  even 
among  the  gentiles.  They  had  many  temples  in  each  city  (at  Si- 
ehem  five,  at  Gaza  eight,  at  Rome  four  hundred  and  twenty-four ,) 
not  the  wealth  and  religion  of  the  Jewish  nation  was  centred  in  one 
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destruction  had  been  pronounced  against  the  whole 
fabric  of  the  Mosaic  law,  the  imperial  sophist  would 
have  converted  the  success  of  his  undertaking  into  a 
specious  argument  against  the  faith  of  prophecy,  and 
the  truth  of  revelation.b  He  was  displeased  with  the 
spiritual  worship  of  the  synagogue  ;  but  he  approved 
the  institutions  of  Moses,  who  had  not  disdained  to 
adopt  many  of  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  Egypt.0 
The  local  and  national  deity  of  the  Jews  was  sincerely 
adored  by  a  polytheist,  who  desired  only  to  multiply 
the  number  of  the  gods  ;  J  and  such  was  the  appetite 
of  Julian  for  bloody  sacrifice,  that  his  emulation  might 
be  excited  by  the  piety  of  Solomon,  who  had  offered, 
at  the  feast  of  the  dedication,  twenty-two  thousand 
oxen,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty-thousand  sheep.e 
These  considerations  might  influence  his  designs  ;  but 
the  prospect  of  an  immediate  and  important  advantage 
would  not  suffer  the  impatient  monarch  to  expect  the 
remote  and  uncertain  event  of  the  Persian  war.  He 
resolved  to  erect,  without  delay,  on  the  commanding 
eminence  of  Moriah,  a  stately  temple,  which  might 
eclipse  the  splendour  of  the  church  of  the  Resurrec- 
tion on  the  adjacent  hill  of  Calvary;  to  establish  an 
order  of  priests,  whose  interested  zeal  would  detect  the 
arts,  and  resist  the  ambition,  of  their  christian  rivals  ; 
and  to  invite  a  numerous  colony  of  Jews,  whose  stern 
fanaticism  would  be  always  prepared  to  second,  and 
even  to  anticipate  the  hostile  measures  of  the  pagan 
government.  Among  the  friends  of  the  emperor  (if 
the  names  of  emperor  and  of  friend  are  not  incompati- 
ble) the  first  place  was  assigned,  by  Julian  himself,  to 
the  virtuous  and  learned  Alypius.'  The  humanity  of 
Alypius  was  tempered  by  severe  justice,  and  manly 
fortitude  ;  and  while  he  exercised  his  abilities  in  the 
civil  administration  of  Britain,  he  imitated,  in  his 
poetical  compositions,  the  harmony  and  softness  of 
the  odes  of  Sappho.  This  minister,  to  whom  Julian 
communicated,  without  reserve,  his  most  careless  levi- 
ties, and  his  most  serious  counsels,  received  an  extra- 
ordinary commission  to  restore,  in  its  pristine  beauty, 
the  temple  of  Jerusalem  ;  and  the  diligence  of  Alypius 
required  and  obtained  the  strenuous  support  of  the  go- 
vernor of  Palestine.  At  the  call  of  their  great  delive- 
rer, the  Jews,  from  all  the  provinces  of  the  empire, 
assembled  on  the  holy  mountain  of  their  fathers ;  and 
their  insolent  triumph  alarmed  and  exasperated  the 
christian  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem.  The  desire  of  re- 
building the  temple  has,  in  every  age,  been  the  ruling 
passion  of  the  children  of  Israel.  In  this  propitious 
moment  the  men  forgot  their  avarice,  and  the  women 
their  delicacy  ;  spades  and  pickaxes  of  silver  were  pro- 
vided by  the  vanity  of  the  rich,  and  the  rubbish  was 
transported  in  mantles  of  silk  and  purple.  Every 
purse  was  opened  in  liberal  contributions,  every  hand 
claimed  a  share  in  the  pious  labour  ;  and  the  commands 
of  a  great  monarch  were  executed  by  the  enthusiasm 
of  a  whole  people.5 

Yet,  on  this  occasion,  the  joint  efforts  The  enterprise  is 
of  power  and  enthusiasm  were  unsuc-  defeated; 
cessful ;  and  the  ground  of  the  Jewish  temple,  which 


b  The  secret  intentions  of  Julian  are  revealed  by  the  late  bishop  of 
Gloucester,  the  learned  and  dosmatic  Warhurton;  who,  with  the 
authority  of  a  theologian,  prescribes  the  motives  and  conduct  of  the 
Supreme  Being.  The  discourse  entitled  Julian,  (2d  edition,  London, 
1751.)  is  strongly  marked  with  all  the  peculiarities  which  are  impu- 
ted to  the  Warburtonian  school. 

c  I  shelter  myself  behind  Maimonides,  Marsham,  Spencer,  Le 
Clerc,  Warhurton,  &c.  who  have  fairly  derided  the  fears,  the  folly, 
and  the  falsehood  of  some  superstitious  divines.  See  Divine  Lega- 
tion, vol.  iv.  p.  25.  &c. 

d  Julian  (Fragment,  p.  295.)  respectfully  styles  him  pty*s  S<°«,  and 
mentions  him  elsewhere  (Epist.  Ixiii.)  with  still  higher  reverence. 
He  doubly  condemns  the  christians:  for  believing,  and  for  renounc- 
ing, the  religion  of  the  Jews.  Their  Deity  was  a  (rue,  but  not  the 
only,  God.    A  pud  Cyril.  I.  ix.  p.  305,  306. 

e  1  Kings  viii.  63.  2  Chronicles  vii.  5.  Joseph.  Antiquitat.  Ju- 
daic. I.  viii.  c.  4.  p.  431.  edit.  Havercamp.  As  the  blood  and  smoke 
of  so  many  hecatombs  might  be  inconvenient,  Lightfoot,  the  chris- 
tian Rabbi,  removes  them  by  a  miracle.  Le  Clerc  (ad  loca)  is  bold 
enough  to  suspect  the  fidelity  of  the  numhers. 

f  Julian,  epist.  xxix.  xxx.  La  Bleterie  has  neglected  to  translate 
the  second  of  these  epistles. 

s  See  the  zeal  and  impatience  of  the  Jews  in  Gregory  Nazianzen 
(Orat.  ix.  p.  111.)  and  Theodoret,  (1.  iii.  c.20.) 
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is  now  covered  by  a  Mahometan  mosque,h  still  con- 
tinued to  exhibit  the  same  edifying  spectacle  of  ruin 
and  desolation.  Perhaps  the  absence  and  death  of  the 
emperor,  and  the  new  maxims  of  a  christian  reign, 
might  explain  the  interruption  of  an  arduous  work, 
which  was  attempted  only  in  the  last  six  months  of  the 
life  of  Julian.'1  But  the  christians  entertained  a  natural 
and  pious  expectation,  that,  in  this  memorable  contest, 
the  honour  of  religion  would  be  vindicated  by  some 
signal  miracle.  An  earthquake,  a  whirlwind,  and  a 
fiery  eruption,  which  overturned  and  scattered  the  new 
foundations  of  the  temple,  are  attested,  with  some  va- 
riations, by  contemporary  and  respectable  evidence.' 
This  public  event  is  described  by  Ambrose,k  bishop  of 
Milan,  in  an  epistle  to  the  emperor  Theodosius,  which 
must  provoke  the  severe  animadversion  of  the  Jews  ; 
by  the  eloquent  Chrysostom,1  who  might  appeal  to  the 
memory  of  the  elder  part  of  his  congregation  at  Anti- 
och  ;  and  by  Gregory  \Tazianzen,m  who  published  his 
perhaps  by  a  pro-  account  of  the  miracle  before  the  expira- 
ternaturai  event,  tion  of  the  same  year.  The  last  of  these 
writers  has  boldly  declared,  that  this  preternatural 
event  was  not  disputed  by  the  infidels;  and  his  asser- 
tion, strange  as  it  may  seem,  is  confirmed  by  the  un- 
exceptionable testimony  of  Ammianus  Marcellinus.n 
The  philosophic  soldier,  who  loved  the  virtues,  with- 
out adopting  the  prejudices,  of  his  master,  has  recorded, 
in  his  judicious  and  candid  history  of  his  own  times, 
the  extraordinary'  obstacles  which  interrupted  the 
restoration  of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem.  "  Whilst 
Alypius,  assisted  by  the  governor  of  the  province, 
urged,  with  vigour  and  diligence,  the  execution  of  the 
work,  horrible  balls  of  fire  breaking  out  near  the  foun- 
dations, with  frequent  and  reiterated  attacks,  rendered 
the  place,  from  time  to  time,  inaccessible  to  the 
scorched  and  blasted  workmen;  and  the  victorious 
element  continuing  in  this  manner  obstinately  and 
resolutely  bent,  as  it  were,  to  drive  them  to  a  distance ; 
the  undertaking  was  abandoned."  Such  authority 
should  satisfy  a  believing,  and  must  astonish  an  in- 
credulous, mind.  Yet  a  philosopher  may  still  require 
the  original  evidence  of  impartial  and  intelligent  spec- 
tators. At  this  important  crisis,  any  singular  accident 
of  nature  would  assume  the  appearance,  and  produce 
the  effects,  of  a  real  prodigy.0    This  glorious  delive- 

h  Built  by  Omar,  the  second  Klialif,  who  died,  A.  D.  644.  This 
great  mosque  covers  the  whole  consecrated  ground  of  the  Jewish 
temple,  and  constitutes  almost  a  square  of  "60  toises,  or  one  Roman 
mile  in  circumference.   Pee  D'Anville  Jerusalem,  p.  45. 

i  Ammianus  records  the  consuls  of  the  year  363,  before  he  pro- 
ceeds to  mention  the  thoughts  of  Julian.  Templutn  .  .  .  instaurare 
sumptihus  cogitabat  iminodicis.  Warhurton  has  a  secret  wish  to 
anti,  ipate  the  design;  hut  he  must  have  understood,  from  former 
examples,  that  the  execution  of  such  a  work  would  have  demanded 
many  years. 

j  The  subsequent  witnesses,  Socrates,  Sozomen,  Theodoret.  Phi- 
lostorgius,  &c.  add  contradictions,  rather  than  authoritv.  Compare 
the  objections  of  Basnage  (Hist,  des  Juifs,  torn.  viii.  p.  157—168.) 
with  VVarburton's  answers,  (Julian,  p.  174—258.)  The  bishop  has 
ingeniously  explained  the  miraculous  crosses  which  appeared  on  the 
garments  of  the  spectators  by  a  similar  instance,  and  the  natural  ef- 
fects of  lightning. 

k  Atnl.ros.  torn.  ii.  epist.  xi.  p.  946.  edit.  Benedirtin.  He  composed 
this  fanatic  epistle  (A.  D.  388.)  to  justify  a  bishop,  who  had  been 
condemned  by  the  civil  magistrate,  for  burning  a  syna°Ofue. 
»l  c.hrV30!,,,om-  ,0»<-  '•  P-  580.  advers.  Judsos  et  Gentes,  torn.  ii.  p. 
074.  de  Sto  Babyla,  edit.  Montfaucon.  I  have  followed  the  common 
nnd  natural  supposition  ;  but  the  learned  Benedictine,  who  dates  the 
composition  of  these  sermons  in  the  year  383,  is  confident  they  were 
never  pronounced  from  the  pulpit. 

m  Greg.  Naziunzen.Orat.iv.  p.  110— 113.  To  fi  w  *t?,So,Ttv  *u<r< 
i.vrx,  **'.«*•  «<s ■  •Stiff  uurc.f  x*.TTO«mni  ».,£«»  tpy,>t**i. 

n  Ammian.  xxm.  1.  Cum  itaque  rei  fortiter  instaret  Alvpius,  ju- 
varetque  provincial  rector,  metuendi  globi  flammarum  prope  funda- 
menta  crehns  assultihus  erumpentes  fecere  lorum  exustis  aliquoties 
operantibus  inaccessum  ;  bocque  modo  elemcnto  destmatius  repel- 
lente,  cessavit  mceptum.  Warburton  labours  (p.  60—90.)  to  extort  a 
confession  of  the  miracle  from  the  mouths  of  Julian  and  Libanius, 
and  to  employ  the  evidence  of  a  rabbi,  who  lived  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, fcuch  witnesses  can  only  he  received  by  a  very  favourable 
judge. 

o  [Michaelis  has  given  an  ingenious  nnd  very  probable  explana- 
tion of  this  singular  fart,  the  truth  of  which  the  positive  testimony  of 
Ammianus,  a  contemporary  and  a  pagan,  does  not  permit  us  in  the 
least  to  question.  A  passage  from  Tacitus  has  furnished  him  with 
this  explanation.  This  historian  wriiing  of  Jerusalem,  savs-  -'The 
place  was  built  upon  a  situation  strongly  fortified  by  nature!  and  was. 
moreover,  defended  by  a  mass  of  works  which  even  in  a  less  advan- 
tageous position,  would  have  rendered  it  respectable.  Two  hills  of 
great  height  (Mount  Zion  and  the  Mount  of  the  Temple,  situated 


ranee  would  be  speedily  improved  and  mag-nified  by  the 
pious  art  of  the  clergy  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  active 
credulity  of  the  christian  world  ;  and,  at  the  distance 
of  twenty  years,  a  Roman  historian,  careless  of  theo- 
logical disputes,  might  adorn  his  work  with  the  spe- 
cious and  splendid  miracle.1" 

The  restoration  of  the  Jewish  temple  Partiality  of 
was  secretly  connected  with  the  ruin  of  Julian, 
the  christian  church.  Julian  still  continued  to  main- 
tain the  freedom  of  religious  worship,  without  distin- 
guishing, whether  this  universal  toleration  proceeded 
from  his  justice  or  his  clemency.  He  affected  to  pity 
the  unhappy  christians,  who  were  mistaken  in  the 
most  important  object  of  their  lives  ;  but  his  pity  was 
degraded  by  contempt,  his  contempt  was  embittered  by 
hatred  ;  and  the  sentiments  of  Julian  were  expressed  in 
a  style  of  sarcastic  wit,  which  inflicts  a  deep  and  deadly 
wound,  whenever  it  issues  from  the  mouth  of  a  sove- 
reign. As  he  was  sensible  that  the  christians  gloried 
in  the  name  of  their  Redeemer,  he  countenanced,  and 
perhaps  enjoined  the  use  of  the  less  honourable  appel- 
lation of  GaliljEans.i    He  declared,  that,  by  the  folly 


near  to  each  other  in  the  southern  part  of  Jerusalem)  were  entirely 
surrounded  with  walls  skilfully  constructed  and  strengthened  by 
numerous  projections  and  fosses  which  guarded  against  the  attaek. 
of  the  besiegers  in  every  direction.  The  temple  itself  was  a  kind  of 
citadel  which  also  had  walls  still  better  constructed  and  fortified, 
— even  the  porches  around  the  temple  were  excellent  fortifications. 
There  was  within  the  walls,  a  fountain  which  was  never  exhausted, 
and  there  were  also  vast  subterranean  passages  under  the  mountains, 
and  pools  and  cisterns  for  containing  rain  water."  (Tacitus  Hist, 
book  v.  chap.  11  and  12.) 

These  subterraneous  vaults  and  cisterns  must  have  been  very  con- 
siderable. They  furnished  water  during  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  to 
eleven  hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  for  whom  the  fountain  of  Si- 
loam  was  not  sufficient,  and  there  could  have  been  no  fall  of  rain  in 
the  time,  for  the  city  was  besieged  from  the  month  of  April  to  the 
month  of  August,  a  time  of  the  year  during  which  it  seldom  rains  at 
Jerusalem.  The  subterranean  vaults  served  after,  and  even  before, 
the  return  of  the  Jews  from  Babylon,  as  places  of  concealment,  not 
only  for  provisions,  the  oil,  wine,  and  corn,  but  also  for  the  treasures 
which  had  been  kept  in  the  temple.  Josephus  has  related  many  cir- 
cumstances which  show  their  extent.  When  Jerusalem  was  on  the 
point  of  being  taken  by  Titus,  the  leaders  of  the  rebels  placing  their 
last  hope  in  these  vast  excavations  (uirovo/iou,-,  u*oy*i»,  Ji-x-pu%*;.) 
formed  the  project  of  concealing  themselves  there  during  the  burn- 
ing of  the  city,  and  until  the  departure  of  the  Roman  army.  The 
greater  part  had  not  time  to  put  this  into  execution;  but  one  of 
them,  Simon,  the  son  of  Giora,  and  some  of  his  companions,  having 
furnished  themselves  with  provisions,  and  tools  for  piercing  the 
earth,  descended  into  this  retreat.  There  he  remained  until  Titus 
had  departed  for  Rome,  but  urged  by  hunger,  he  suddenly  emerged 
from  the  very  place  where  the  temple  had  stood,  and  appeared  in 
the  midst  of  the  Roman  guards.  He  was  arrested  and  conducted  to 
Rome  in  triumph.  His  appearance  led  to  the  conclusion  that  other 
Jews  might  have  chosen  the  same  place  of  refuge ;  search  was  made, 
and  a  great  number  were  found.  (Joseph.  De  Del.  Jud.  book  vii.  c.  2.) 

It  is  probable  that  the  greater  part  of  these  subterranean  cavities 
were  made  in  the  time  of  Solomon,  when  it  was  very  customary  to 
excavate  the  earth — scarcely  any  other  date  can  be  assigned  to  them. 
The  Jews  when  they  returned  from  e-xile,  were  too  poor  to  under- 
take such  works,  and  although  Herod  in  rebuilding  the  temple,  con- 
structed some  subterranean  chambers.  (Joseph.  Anliq.Jud.  xv.  ii.  7.) 
the  haste  in  which  this  edifice  was  completed,  does  not  permit  us  to 
believe  that  these  excavations  were  made  in  his  time.  Some  were 
sewers,  others  served  to  conceal  the  immense  treasures  which  Cras- 
sus  had  amassed  by  plunder  twenty  years  before  the  war  of  the 
Jews,  and  which  doubtless,  had  been  since  replaced.  The  temple 
was  destroyed  in  the  year  70,  aflcr  Christ,  the  attempts  of  Julian  to 
rebuild  it,  and  the  facts  related  by  Ammianus,  coincide  with  the  year 
three  hundred  and  sixty-three.  Between  these  two  events  an  inter- 
val of  about  three  hundred  years  had  then  elapsed,  during  which 
time  the  vaults  closed  up  by  rubbish,  would  have  become  filled  with 
inflammable  air  *  The  workmen  employed  by  Julian  in  digging, 
reached  the  vaults  beneath  the  temple ;  they  took  torches  to  examine 
them,  the  sudden  flame  drove  back  those  who  approached,  detona- 
tions were  heard,  and  the  phenomenon  was  repeated  every  time 
that  any  one  penetrated  into  these  new  cavities.  This  explanation 
is  confirmed  by  an  account  given  by  Josephus  of  an  event  very  simi- 
lar. King  Herod  had  heard  that  immense  treasures  were  concealed 
in  the  tomb  of  David.  He  descended  into  it  at  night  wiHi  some  men 
who  were  in  his  confidence.  He  found  in  the  first  vault  only  jewels 
and  garments,  but  wishing  to  penetrate  fnlo  the  second  vault,  which 
had  been  closed  a  long  time,  he  was  driven  hack  as  soon  as  lie  opened 
«t.  by  the  flames,  which  killed  two  of  those  who  accompanied  him. 
(Antiq.  Jud.  xvi.  7.  1.)  As  there  was  here  no  occasion  for  a  miracle, 
this  fact  must  he  regarded  as  a  new  proof  of  the  truth  of  what  Am- 
mienus  and  contemporary  writers  have  related. — G.] 

p  Dr.  I.nrdner,  perhnps  alone  of  the  christian  critics,  presumes  to 
doubt  the  truth  of  this  f:.mous  miracle.  (Jewish  and  Heathen  Tes- 
timonies, vol.  iv.  p.  47 — 71.)  The  silence  of  Jerom  would  lead  lo  a 
suspicion,  that  the  same  story,  which  was  celebrated  at  a  distance, 
might  be  despised  on  the  spot. 

q  Greg.  Naz.  Orat.  iii.  p.  81.    And  this  law  was  confirmed  by  the 

*  II  is  a  fact  becoming  every  day  more  known,  (hat  whenever  vaults  for  a  long  time  closed 
op  have  been  opened,  one  of  to  o  Ihines  happens,  either  that  the  torches  are  cxI  inguished,  and 
the  men  faint  and  fall  and  soon  die;  or  if  the  air  is  inflammable,  a  small  flame  jlays  around 
the  lamp,  which  extends  and  Increases  till  it  becomes  a  general  conflagration,  ofteu  followed 
by  au  explosion,  and  kills  all  who  may  be  there. 


Chap.  XXIII. 


OF  THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE. 
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of  the  Galilaeans,  whom  he  describes,  as  a  sect  of  fa- 
unties,  contemptible  to  men,  and  odious  to  the  gods, 
the  empire  had  been  reduced  to  the  brink  of  destruction  ; 
and  bo  insinuates  in  a  public  edict,  that  a  frantic  patient 
might  sometimes  be  cured  by  salutary  violence/  An 
ungenerous  distinction  was  admitted  into  the  mind  and 
counsels  of  Julian,  that,  according  to  the  difference  of 
their  religious  sentiments,  one  part  of  his  subjects  de- 
served his  favour  and  friendship,  while  the  other  was 
entitled  only  to  the  common  benefits  that  his  justice 
could  not  refuse  to  an  obedient  people."  According  to 
a  principle  pregnant  with  mischief  and  oppression,  the 
emperor  transferred  to  the  pontiffs  of  his  own  religion 
the  management  of  the  liberal  allowances  from  the  pub- 
lic revenue,  which  had  been  granted  to  the  church  by 
the  piety  of  Constantine  and  his  sons.  The  proud 
system  of  clerical  honours  and  immunities,  which  had 
heen  constructed  with  so  much  art  and  labour,  was 
levelled  to  the  ground  ;  the  hopes  of  testamentary  do- 
nations were  intercepted  by  the  rigour  of  the  laws ; 
and  the  priests  of  the  christian  sect  were  confounded 
witb  the  last  and  most  ignominious  class  of  the  people. 
Such  of  these  regulations  as  appeared  necessary  to 
check  the  ambition  and  avarice  of  the  ecclesiastics, 
were  soon  afterwards  imitated  by  the  wisdom  of  an 
orthodox  prince.  The  peculiar  distinctions  which 
policy  has  bestowed,  or  superstition  has  lavished,  on 
the  sacerdotal  order,  must  be  confined  to  those  priests 
who  profess  the  religion  of  the  state.  But  the  will 
of  the  legislator  was  not  exempt  from  prejudice  and 
passion;  and  it  was  the  object  of  the  insidious  policy 
of  Julian,  to  deprive  the  christians  of  all  the  temporal 
honours  and  advantages  which  rendered  them  respecta- 
ble in  the  eyes  of  the  world.' 

Ho  prohibits  the  A  just  and  severe  censure  has  heen 
chr!it-a"s  hfiro1m  inflicted  on  the  law  which  prohibited 
■  s  "  the  christians  from  teaching  the  arts  of 
grammar  and  rhetoric.u  The  motives  alleged  By  the 
emperor,  to  justify  this  partial  and  oppressive  measure, 
might  command,  during  his  life-time,  the  silence  of 
slaves  and  the  applause  of  flatterers.  Julian  abuses 
the  ambiguous  meaning  of  a  word  which  might  be  in- 
differently applied  to  the  language  and  the  religion' of 
the  Greeks  :  he  contemptuously  observes,  that  the 
men  who  exalt  the  merit  of  implicit  faith  arc  unfit  to 
claim  or  to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  science  ;  and  he 
vainly  contends,  that  if  they  refuse  to  adore  the  gods 
of  Homer  and  Demosthenes,  they  ought  to  content 
themselves  with  expounding  Luke  and  Matthew  in  the 
churches  of  the  Galileans.1  In  all  the  cities  of  the 
Roman  world,  the  education  of  the  youth  was  intrusted 
to  masters  of  grammar  and  rhetoric;  who  were  elected 
by  the  magistrates,  maintained  at  the  public  expense, 
and  distinguished  by  many  lucrative  and  honourable 
privileges.  The  edict  of  Julian  appears  to  have  in- 
cluded the  physicians,  and  professors  of  all  the  liberal 
arts  ;  and  the  emperor,  who  reserved  to  himself  the  ap- 


invarialile  practice  of  Julian  himself.  Warhurton  lias  justly  ob- 
Eerved  (p.  35.)  that  the  Pla'onists  believed  in  the  mysterious  virtue 
of  words ;  and  Julian's  dislike  for  the  name  of  Christ  might  proceed 
from  superstition,  as  well  as  from  contempt. 

r  Fragment.  Julian,  p.  288.  He  derides  the  pvpix  riXdn«, 
(Epist.  vii.)  and  so  far  loses  siglit  of  the  principles  of  toleration,  as  to 
wish  (Epist.  xlii.)  xmvtx;  ixrixi. 

■  Ou  ^»p,tt3l  5-</<(f  £<TT»  XQfitfy/AtV  If  t\ixif>uv 

Avjpxf,  oi  xt  Stotrrtv  a-rtxbuvr'  xjxvxtzutiv. 
These  two  lines,  which  Julian  has  chanced  and  perverted  in  the 
true  spirit  of  a  bigot,  (Epist.  xlix.)  are  taken  from  the  speech  of  Mo- 
llis, when  he  refuses  to  grant  Ulysses  a  fresh  supply  of  winds. 
(Odyss.  x.  73.)  Libanius  (Orat.  Parent,  c.  lix.  p.  286.)  attempts  to 
justify  this  partial  behaviour,  by  an  apology,  in  which  persecution 
peeps  through  the  mask  of  candour. 

t  These  laws  which  affected  the  clergy,  may  be  found  in  the  plight 
hints  of  Julian  himself,  (Epist.  lii.)  in  the  vague  declamations  of 
Gregory,  (Orat.  iii.  p.  86,  87.)  and  in  the  positive  assertions  of  Sozo- 
men,  (].  v.  c.  5. ) 

u  Inclemcns  .  .  .  perenni  obruendum  silentio.  Ammian.  xxii.  10. 
xxv.  5. 

i  The  edict  itself,  which  is  still  extant  among  the  epistles  of  Ju- 
lian, (xlii.)  may  he  compared  with  the  loose  invectives  of  Gregory, 
(Orat.  iii.  p.  96.)  Tillemoni  (Mem.  E''des.  torn.  vii.  p.  1291 — 1294.) 
has  collected  the  seeming  differences  of  ancients  and  moderns. — 
They  may  he  easily  reconciled.  The  christians  were  directly  forhid 
to  teach,  they  were  indifeccly  forbid  to  learn  ;  since  they  would  not 
frequent  the  schools  of  the  pagans. 


probation  of  the  candidates,  was  authorized  by  the 
laws  to  corrupt,  or  to  punish,  the  religious  constancy 
of  the  most  learned  of  the  christians.?  As  soon  as  the 
resignation  of  the  more  obstinate 1  teachers  had  estab- 
lished the  unrivaled  dominion  of  the  pagan  sophists, 
Julian  invited  the  rising  generation  to  resort  with  free- 
dom to  the  public  schools,  in  a  just  confidence,  that 
their  tender  minds  would  receive  the  impressions  of 
literature  and  idolatry.  If  the  greatest  part  of  the 
christian  youth  should  be  deterred  by  their  own 
scruples,  or  by  those  of  their  parents,  from  accepting 
this  dangerous  mode  of  instruction,  they  must,  at  the 
same  time,  relinquish  the  benefits  of  a  liberal  educa- 
tion. Julian  had  reason  to  expect  that,  in  the  space 
of  a  few  years,  the  church  would  relapse  into  its  pri- 
maeval simplicity,  and  that  the  theologians,  who  pos- 
sessed an  adequate  share  of  the  learning  and  eloquence 
of  the  age,  would  be  succeeded  by  a  generation  of 
blind  and  ignorant  fanatics,  incapable  of  defending  the 
truth  of  their  own  principles,  or  of  exposing  the  various 
follies  of  polytheism.* 

It  was  undoubtedly  the  wish  and  the  Dis-race  and  op- 
design  of  Julian  to  deprive  the  christians  pression  of  tho 
of  the  advantages  of  wealth,  of  knowl-  ci"lsl,a"s- 
edge,  and  of  power;  but  the  injustice  of  excluding  them 
from  all  offices  of  trust  and  profit,  seems  to  have  heen 
the  result  of  his  general  policy,  rather  than  the  imme- 
diate consequence  of  any  positive  law.b  Superior  me- 
rit might  deserve,  and  obtain,  some  extraordinary  ex- 
ceptions ;  but  the  greater  part  of  the  christian  officers 
were  gradually  removed  from  their  employments  in  the 
state,  the  army,  and  the  provinces.  The  hopes  of  fu- 
ture candidates  were  extinguished  by  the  declared  par- 
tiality of  a  prince,  who  maliciously  reminded  them, 
that  it  was  unlawful  for  a  christian  to  use  the  sword, 
either  of  justice  or  of  war  ;  and  who  studiously  guarded 
the  camp  and  the  tribunals  with  the  ensigns  of  idolatry. 
The  powers  of  government  were  intrusted  to  the  pa- 
gans, who  professed  an  ardent  zeal  for  the  religion  of 
their  ancestors  ;  and  as  the  choice  of  the  emperor  was 
often  directed  by  the  rules  of  divination,  the  favourites 
whom  he  preferred  as  the  most  agreeable  to  the  gods, 
did  not  always  obtain  the  approbation  of  mankind.0 
Under  the  administration  of  their  enemies,  the  chris- 
tians had  much  to  suffer,  and  more  to  apprehend.  The 
temper  of  Julian  was  averse  to  cruelty  ;  and  the  care 
of  his  reputation,  which  was  exposed  to  the  eyes  of 
the  universe,  restrained  the  philosophic  monarch  from 
violating  the  laws  of  justice  and  toleration,  which  he 
himself  had  so  recently  established.  But  the  provin- 
cial ministers  of  his  authority  were  placed  in  a  less 
conspicuous  station.  In  the  exercise  of  arbitrary 
power,  they  consulted  the  wishes,  rather  than  the 
commands,  of  their  sovereign ;  and  ventured  to  exer- 
cise a  secret  and  vexatious  tyranny  against  the  sec- 
taries, on  whom  they  were  not  permitted  to  confer  the 
honours  of  martyrdom.  The  emperor,  who  dissembled 
as  long  as  possible  his  knowledge  of  the  injustice 
that  was  exercised  in  his  name,  expressed  his  real 
sense  of  the  conduct  of  his  officers,  by  gentle  reproofs 
and  substantial  rewards. 


y  Codex  Theodos.  I.  xiii.  tit.  iii.  de  medicis  et  professoribus,  leg.  5. 
(published  the  I7th  of  June,  received  at  Spoleto  in  Italy,  the  29th  of 
July,  A.  D.363.)  with  Godefroy's  Illustrations,  torn.  v.  p.  31. 

z  Orosius  celebrates  their  disinterested  resolution.  Sicut  a  majori- 
bus  nostris  coinpertum  habemus,  omnes  ubique  propemodem  .  .  .  of- 
ficium  quam  fidem  desererc  malucrunt,  vii.  30.  Proceresius,  a  chris- 
tian sophist,  refused  to  accept  the  partial  favour  of  the  emppror. 
Hieronym.  in  Cnron.  p.  183.  Edit.  Scaliger.  Eunapius  in  Proa?rc- 
sio,  p.  126. 

a  They  had  recourse  to  the  expedient  of  composing  books  for  their 
own  schools.  Within  a  few  months  Apollinaris  produced  his  chris- 
tian imitations  of  Homer,  (a  sacred  history  in  twenty  four-honks,) 
Pindar,  Euripides,  and  IMcnander;  and  Sozomen  is  satisfied,  that  they 
equalled,  or  excelled,  the  orfginala. 

b  It  was  the  instruction  of  Julian  to  his  magistrates,  (Epist.  vii.) 

7TpOTI/*«(r6*t    jUSV    T5I    TKJ    5lO(TF3siff    X**    7TKVU    ^X,"'    J(IV.  SOZOmeil 

(1.  v.  c.  18.)  and  Socrates  (1.  iii.  c.  13.)  must  be  reduced  to  the  stan- 
dard of  Gregory,  (Orat.  iii.  p.  95.)  not  less  prone  to  exaggeration, 
but  more  restrained  by  the  actual  knowledge,  of  his  contemporary 
readers. 

c  "Tr,?*  Situv  xxi  iiJys  xxi  j«x  JiJsj.  Libanius,  Orat.  Parent,  c.  89. 
p.  311. 
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THE  DECLINE  AND  FALL 


Chap.  XXIII. 


_,  The  most  effectual  instrument  of  op- 

T dpv  flrc  con* 

demiied  to  re-  pression,  with  which  they  were  armed, 
store  the  pagan  was  the  law  that  obliged  the  christians 
temples.  t0  majte  fuji  arl(j  amp]e  satisfaction  for 

the  temples  which  they  had  destroyed  under  the  pre- 
ceding reign.  The  zeal  of  the  triumphant  church  had 
not  always  expected  the  sanction  of  the  public  autho- 
rity ;  and  the  bishops  who  were  secure  of  impunity, 
had  often  marched  at  the  head  of  their  congregations, 
to  attack  and  demolish  the  fortresses  of  the  prince  of 
darkness/  The  consecrated  lands,  which  had  increased 
the  patrimony  of  the  sovereign  or  of  the  clergy,  were 
clearly  defined,  and  easily  restored.  But  on  these 
lands,  and  on  the  ruins  of  pagan  superstition,  the  chris- 
tians had  frequently  erected  their  own  religious  edifi- 
ces :  and  as  it  was  necessary  to  remove  the  church 
before  the  temple  could  be  rebuilt,  the  justice  and 
piety  of  the  emperor  were  applauded  by  one  party, 
while  the  other  deplored  and  execrated  his  sacrilegious 
violence.*  After  the  ground  was  cleared,  the  restitu- 
tion of  those  stately  structures,  which  had  been  levelled 
with  the  dust,  and  of  the  precious  ornaments,  which 
had  been  converted  to  christian  uses,  swelled  into  a 
very  large  account  of  damages  and  debt.  The 
authors  of  the  injury  had  neither  the  ability  nor  the 
inclination  to  discharge  this  accumulated  demand  : 
and  the  impartial  wisdom  of  a  legislator  would  have 
been  displayed  in  balancing  the  adverse  claims  and 
complaints,  by  an  equitable  and  temperate  arbitration. 
But  the  whole  empire,  and  particularly  the  east,  was 
thrown  into  confusion  by  the  rash  edicts  of  Julian  ; 
and  the  pagan  magistrates,  inflamed  by  zeal  and  re- 
venge, abused  the  rigorous  privilege  of  the  Roman 
law,  which  substitutes,  in  the  place  of  his  inadequate 
property,  the  person  of  the  insolvent  debtor.  Under 
the  preceding  reign,  Mark,  bishop  of  Arethusa,'  had 
laboured  in  the  conversion  of  his  people  with  arms 
more  effectual  than  those  of  persuasion.^  The  magis- 
trates required  the  full  value  of  a  temple  which  had 
been  destroyed  by  his  intolerant  zeal:  but  as  they 
were  satisfied  of  his  poverty,  they  desired  only  to  bend 
his  inflexible  spirit  to  the  promise  of  the  slightest  com- 
pensation. They  apprehended  the  aged  prelate,  they 
inhumanly  scourged  him,  they  tore  his  beard ;  and  his 
naked  body,  anointed  with  honey,  was  suspended, 
in  a  net,  between  heaven  and  earth,  and  exposed  to  the 
stings  of  insects,  and  the  rays  of  a  Syrian  sun.b  From 
this  lofty  station,  Mark  still  persisted  to  glory  in  his 
crime,  and  to  insult  the  impotent  rage  of  his  persecu- 
tors. He  was  at  length  rescued  from  their  hands,  and 
dismissed  to  enjoy  the  honour  of  his  divine  triumph. 
The  Arians  celebrated  the  virtue  of  their  pious  confes- 
sor; the  catholics  ambitiously  claimed  his  alliance  ; 1 
and  the  pagans,  who  might  be  susceptible  of  shame  or 


i  Greg.  Naz.  Orat.  iii.  p.  74.91.  92.  Socrates,  1.  iii.  c.  14.  Tlieo- 
dorci,  1.  iii.  c.6.  Some  drawback,  however,  may  be  allowed  for  the 
violence  of  their  zeal,  not  less  partial  than  the  zeal  of  Julian. 

e  If  we  compare  the  gentle  language  of  Lihanius  (Orat.  Parent,  c. 
60.  p.  286.)  with  the  passionate  exclamations  of  Gregory,  (Orat.  iii.  p. 
86,  87.)  we  may  find  it  difficult  to  persuade  ourselves,  that  the  two 
orators  are  really«describing  the  same  events. 

f  Restan,  or  Arethusa,  at  the  equal  distance  of  sixteen  miles  he- 
tween  Emesa  {Hems)  and  Epiphania,  (Hamath,)  was  founded,  or  at 
least  named,  by  Selcucus  Nicator.  Its  pecular  ara  dates  from  the 
year  of  Rome  685  ;  according  to  the  medals  of  the  city.  In  the  de- 
cline of  the  Seleucides,  Emesa  and  Arethusa  were  usurped  by  the 
Arab  Sampsiceramns,  whose  posterity,  the  vassals  of  Rome,  were  not 
extinguished  in  the  reign  of  Vespasian.  See  D'Anville's  Maps  and 
Ceographie  Ancienne,  torn.  ii.  p.  134.  Wesseling,  Itineraria,  p.  188. 
and  Noris.  Epoch.  Syro  Macedon.  p.  80.  481,  482. 

t  Sozomen,  I.  v.  c.  10.  It  is  surprising,  that  Gregory  and  Theodo 
ret  should  suppress  a  circumstance,  which,  in  their  eyes,  must  have 
enhanced  the  religious  merit  of  the  confessor. 

h  The  sufferings  and  constancy  of  Mark,  which  Gregory  has  so 
tragically  painted,  (Orat.  iii.  p.  8J.  91.)  are  confirmed  by  the  unexcep- 
tionable and  reluctant  evidence  of  Libanius.    Mstjr.cj  hem;  x(ifix- 

«v£p(<a>5  vww  io-oSio;  EffTt  rang  rl/iAff,  xxi  c«v>t  Tfc,  !Tf ftfjtx'^rai;  (uovf. 

Epist.  730.  p.  350,  351.   Edit.  Wolf.  Amstel.  1738. 

i  WtftpmXflrtf,  certatim  eum  sibi  (christiani)  vindicate.  It  is  thus 
that  La  Croze  and  Wolfins  (ad  loc.)  have  explained  a  Greek  word, 
whose  true  signification  had  been  mistaken  by  former  interpreters, 
and  even  by  Le  Clerc,  (Bibliotheque  Ancienne  et  Moderne,  torn.  iii. 
p.  371.)  Yet  Tillemont  is  strangely  puzzled  to  understand  (Mem. 
Eccle?.  torn.  vii.  p.  130!).)  how  Gregory  and  Theodoret  could  mistake 
a  Seml-Arian  bishop  for  a  saint. 


remorse,  were  deterred  from  the  repetition  of  such  un- 
availing cruelty.-  Julian  spared  his  life  ;  but  if  the 
bishop  of  Arethusa  had  saved  the  infancy  of  Julian,1 
posterity  will  condemn  the  ingratitude,  instead  of 
praising  the  clemency,  of  the  emperor. 

At  the  distance  of  five  miles  from  An-  Thc  tempie  aDj 
tioch,  the  Macedonian  kings  of  Syria  sacred  grove  of 
had  consecrated  to  Apollo  one  of  the  Dai,nnc- 
most  elegant  places  of  devotion  in  the  pagan  world.10 
A  magnificent  temple  rose  in  honour  of  the  god  of 
light ;  and  his  colossal  figure"  almost  filled  the  capa- 
cious sanctuary,  which  w7as  enriched  with  gold  and 
gems,  and  adorned  by  the  skill  of  the  grecian  artists. 
The  deity  was  represented  in  a  bending  attitude,  with 
a  golden  cup  in  his  hand,  pouring  out  a  libation  on  the 
earth,  as  if  he  supplicated  the  venerable  mother  to  give 
to  his  arms  the  cold  and  beauteous  Daphne  :  for  the  spot 
was  ennobled  by  fiction  ;  and  the  fancy  of  the  Syrian 
poets  had  transported  the  amorous  tale  from  the  banks 
of  the  Peneus  to  those  of  the  Orontes.  The  ancient 
rites  of  Greece  were  imitated  hy  the  royal  colony  of 
Antioch.  A  stream  of  prophecy,  which  rivalled  the 
truth  and  reputation  of  the  Delphic  oracle,  flowed  from 
the  Castalian  fountain  of  Daphne.0  In  the  adjacent 
fields  a  stadium  was  built  by  a  special  privilege,'' 
which  had  been  purchased  from  E lis ;  the  Olympic 
games  were  celebrated  at  the  expense  of  the  city,  and 
a  revenue  of  thirty  thousand  pounds  sterling  was  an- 
nually applied  to  the  public  pleasures.i  The  perpetual 
resort  of  pilgrims  and  spectators  insensibly  formed,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  temple,  the  stately  and  pop- 
ulous village  of  Daphne,  which  emulated  the  splen- 
dour, without  acquiring  the  title,  of  a  provincial  city. 
The  temple  and  the  village  were  deeply  bosomed  in  a 
thick  grove  of  laurels  and  cypresses,  which  reached  as 
far  as  a  circumference  of  ten  miles,  and  formed  in  the 
most  sultry  summers  a  cool  and  impenetrable  shade. 
A  thousand  streams  of  the  purest  water,  issuing  from 
every  hill,  preserved  the  verdure  of  the  earth,  and  the 
temperature  of  the  air  ;  the  senses  were  gratified  with 
harmonious  sounds  and  aromatic  odours ;  and  the 
peaceful  grove  was  consecrated  to  health  and  joy,  to 
luxury  and  love.  The  vigorous  youth  pursued,  like 
Apollo,  the  object  of  his  desires;  and  the  blushing 
maid  was  warned,  by  the  fate  of  Daphne,  to  shun  the 
folly  of  unseasonable  coyness.  The  soldier  and  the 
philosopher  wisely  avoided  the  temptation  of  this  sen- 
sual paradise,'  where  pleasure,  assuming  the  character 
of  religion,  imperceptibly  dissolved  the  firmness  of 


k  See  the  probable  advice  of  Sallust,  (Greg.  Nazianzen.  Orat.  iii.  90, 
91.)  Lihanius  intercedes  for  a  similar  offender,  lest  they  should  find 
many  Marks;  yet  he  allows,  that  if  Orion  had  secreted  the  conse- 
crated wealth,  he  deserved  to  suffer  the  punishment  of  Marsyas;  to 
be  flayed  alive.  (Epist.  730.  p.  349—351.) 

1  Gregory  (Orat.  iii.  p.  90.)  is  satisfied  that,  by  saving  the  apostate, 
Mark  had  deserved  still  more  than  he  had  suffered. 

m  The  grove  and  temple  of  Daphne  are  described  by  Strabo,  (l.xvi. 
p.  1089,  1090.  edit.  Amstel.  1707.)  Lihanius,  (Nrenia,  p.  185. 188. 
Antiochic.  Orat.  xi.  p.  360,  381.)  and  Sozomen,  (I.  v.  c.  19.)  Wesse- 
ling (Itinerar.  p.  581.)  and  Casaubon  (ad  Hist.  August,  p.  64.)  illus- 
trate this  curious  subject. 

n  Simulacrum  in  eo  Olympiad  Jovis  imitamcnti  aequiparans  mag- 
niiudinem.  Ammian.  xxii.  13.  The  Olympic  Jupiter  was  siity 
feet  high,  and  his  bulk  was  consequently  equal  to  that  of  a  thousand 
men.  See  a  curious  Memoire  of  the  Abbe  Gedoyn.  (Academie  des 
Inscriptions,  torn.  ix.  p.  198.) 

o  Hadrian  read  the  History  of  his  future  fortunes  on  a  leaf  dipped 
in  the  Castalian  stream;  a  trick,  which,  according  to  the  physician 
Vandale  (de  Oraculis,  p.  28],  282.)  might  be  easily  performed  by 
chemical  preparations.  The  emperor  stopped  the  source  of  such 
dangerous  knowledge;  which  was  again  opened  by  thc  devout  curi- 
osity of  Julian. 

P  It  was  purchased,  A.  D.  44.  in  the  year  92  of  the  aira  of  Antioch 
(Noris.  Epoch.  Syro-Maced.  p.  139 — 174.)  for  the  term  of  ninety 
Olympiads.  But  the  Olympic  games  of  Antioch  were  not  regularly 
celebrated  till  the  reign  of  Commodus.  See  the  curious  details  in  the 
Chronicje  of  John  Malala,  (torn.  i.  p.  293.  320.  372—381.)  a  writer 
whose  merit  and  authority  are  confined  within  the  limits  of  his  na- 
tive city. 

q  Fifteen  talents  of  gold  bequeathed  hy  Sosibius,  who  died  in  the 
reign  of  Augustus.  The  theatrical  merits  of  the  Syrian  cities,  in  the 
age  of  Constantine,  are  compared  in  the  Expositio  totius  Mundi,  p.  6 
(Hudson,  Geograph.  Minor,  torn,  iii.) 

r  Avidio  Cassio  Syriacos  legiones  dedi  luxuria  diffluentes  et  Daph- 
nicis  monbus.  These  are  the  words  of  the  emperor  Marcus  Anto- 
ninus, in  an  original  letter  preserved  by  his  biographer  in  Hist.  Au- 
gust, p.  41.  Cassius  dismissed  or  punished  every  soldier  who  wai 
seen  at  Daphne. 
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manly  virtue.  But  the  groves  of  Daphne  continued 
for  many  ages  to  enjoy  the  veneration  of  natives  and 
strangers ,  the  privileges  of  the  holy  ground  were  en- 
larged by  the  munificence  of  succeeding  emperors ; 
and  every  generation  added  new  ornaments  to  the  splen- 
dour of  the  temple.3 

Neglect  and  When  Julian,  on  the  day  of  the  an- 
profanation  of  nual  festival,  hastened  to  adore  the 
Daphne.  Apollo  of  Daphne,  his  devotion  was 

raised  to  the  highest  pitch  of  eagerness  and  impatience. 
His  lively  imagination  anticipated  the  grateful  pomp 
of  victims,  of  libations,  and  of  incense  ;  a  long  proces- 
sion of  youths  and  virgins,  clothed  in  white  robes,  the 
symbol  of  their  innocence ;  and  the  tumultuous  con- 
course of  an  innumerable  people.  But  the  zeal  of 
Antioch  was  diverted,  since  the  reign  of  Christianity, 
into  a  different  channel.  Instead  of  hecatombs  of  fat 
oxen  sacrificed  by  the  tribes  of  a  wealthy  city  to  their 
tutelar  deity,  the  emperor  complains  that  he  found  only 
a  single  goose,  provided  at  the  expense  of  a  priest,  the 
pale  and  solitary  inhabitant  of  this  decayed  temple.' 
The  altar  was  deserted,  the  oracle  had  been  reduced  to 
silence,  and  the  holy  ground  was  profaned  by  the  in- 
troduction of  christian  and  funeral  rites.  After  Baby- 
las  "  (a  bishop  of  Antioch  who  died  in  prison  in  the 
persecution  of  Decius)  had  rested  near  a  century  in 
his  grave,  his  body,  by  the  order  of  Csesar  Gallus,  was 
transported  into  the  midst  of  the  grove  of  Daphne.  A 
magnificent  church  was  erected  over  his  remains  ;  a 
portion  of  the  sacred  lands  was  usurped  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  clergy,  and  for  the  burial  of  the  chris- 
tians of  Antioch,  who  were  ambitious  of  lying  at  the 
feet  of  their  bishop  ;  and  the  priests  of  Apollo  retired, 
with  their  affrighted  and  indignant  votaries.  As  soon 
as  another  revolution  seemed  to  restore  the  fortune 
of  paganism,  the  church  of  St.  Babylas  was  demol- 
ished, and  new  buildings  were  added  to  the  mouldering 
edifice  which  had  been  raised  by  the  piety  of  Syrian 
kings.  But  the  first  and  most  serious  care  of  Julian 
was  to  deliver  his  oppressed  deity  from  the  odious 
presence  of  the  dead  and  living  christians,  who  had  so 
effectually  suppressed  the  voice  of  fraud  or  enthusi- 
Hemovaiofthe  *s™*  The  scene  of  infection  was  puri- 
dead  bodies,  and  fied  according  to  the  forms  of  ancient 
thefltemaie°n  °f  "tua's '  tne  bodies  were  decently  re- 
moved ;  and  the  ministers  of  the  church 
were  permitted  to  convey  the  remains  of  St.  Babylas 
to  their  former  habitation  within  the  walls  of  Antioch. 
The  modest  behaviour  which  might  have  assuaged  the 
jealousy  of  an  hostile  government,  was  neglected  on 
this  occasion  by  the  zeal  of  the  christians.  The  lofty 
car,  that  transported  the  relics  of  Babylas,  was  fol- 
lowed, and  accompanied,  and  received,  by  an  innume- 
rable multitude,  who  chanted  with  thundering  accla- 
mations, the  Psalms  of  David  the  most  expressive  of 
their  contempt  for  idols  and  idolaters.  The  return  of 
the  saint  was  a  triumph  ;  and  the  triumph  was  an  in- 
sult on  the  religion  of  the  emperor,  who  exerted  his 
pride  to  dissemble  his  resentment.  During  the  night 
which  terminated  this  indiscreet  procession,  the  tem- 
ple of  Daphne  was  in  flames  ;  the  statue  of  Apollo  was 
consumed ;  and  the  walls  of  the  edifice  were  left  a  na- 
ked and  awful  monument  of  ruin.  The  christians  of 
Antioch  asserted,  with  religious  confidence,  that  the 


•  Alinnantum  agrorum  Daphnensibus  dedit,  (Pompey,)  quo  locus 
ibi  spatiosior  fieret;  delectatus  amcsnitatc  loci  et  nquarum  abundau- 
tia.    Eutropius,  vi.  14.    Sexlus  Rufus,  de  Provinces,  c.  16. 

t  Julian  (Misopogon,  p.  361,  3G2.)  discovers  liis  own  character 
with  that  naivete,  that  unconscious  simplicity,  which  always  consti- 
tutes genuine  humour. 

u  Babylas  is  named  by  Eusehius  in  the  succession  of  the  bishops  of 
Antioch.  (Hist.  Eccles.  I.  vi.  c.  29.  39.)  His  triumph  over  two  em- 
perors (the  first  fabulous,  the  second  historical)  is  diffusely  celehrated 
by  Chrysoslom,  (torn.  ii.  p.  536—379.  edit.  Montfaucon.)  Tillemont 
(Mem.  Eccles.  ion),  iii.  part.  ii.  p.  287—302.  459— 465.)  becomes  al- 
most a  sceptic. 

i  Ecclesiastical  critics,  particularly  those  who  love  relirs.  exult  in 
the  confession  of  Julian  (Misopogon,  p.  361.)  and  Libauius.  (Nir.nia,  p. 
185.)  that  Apollo  was  disturbed  by  the  vicinity  of  o:ie  dead  man. 
Yet  Arumianus  (xxii.  12.)  clears  and  purifies  the  whole  around,  ac- 
cordion to  the  riles  whicli  the  Athenians  formerly  practised  in  the 
isle  of  Uelos. 


powerful  intercession  of  St.  Babylas  had  pointed  the 
lio-htnings  of  heaven  against  the  devoted  roof:  but  as 
Julian  was  reduced  to  the  alternative,  of  believing 
either  a  crime  or  a  miracle,  he  chose,  without  hesita- 
tion, without  evidence,  but  with  some  colour  of  prob- 
ability, to  impute  the  fire  of  Daphne  to  the  revenge  of 
the  Galila;ans.y  Their  offence,  had  it  been  sufficiently 
proved,  might  have  justified  the  retaliation,  which  was 
immediately  executed  by  the  order  of  juiian  shuts  the 
Julian,  of  shutting  the  doors,  and  confis-  cathedral  of  An- 
eating  the  wealth,  of  the  cathedral  of  An-  tluch- 
tioch.  To  discover  the  criminals  who  were  guilty  of 
the  tumult,  of  the  fire,  or  of  secreting  the  riches  of  the 
church,  several  ecclesiastics  were  tortured,1  and  a 
presbyter,  of  the  name  of  Theodoret,  was  beheaded  by 
the  sentence  of  the  count  of  the  east.  But  t  his  hasty 
act  was  blamed  by  the  emperor  ;  who  lamented,  with 
real  or  affected  concern,  that  the  imprudent  zeal  of  his 
ministers  would  tarnish  his  reign  with  the  disgrace  of 
persecution.1 

The  zeal  of  the  ministers  of  Julian  was  instantly 
checked  by  the  frown  of  their  sovereign  ;  but  when 
the  father  of  his  country  declares  himself  the  leader 
of  a  faction,  the  licence  of  popular  fury  cannot  easily 
be  restrained,  nor  consistently  punished  Julian,  in  a 
public  composition,  applauds  the  devotion  and  loyalty 
of  the  holy  cities  of  Syria,  whose  pious  inhabitants  had 
destroyed,  at  the  first  signal,  the  sepulchres  of  the 
Galilarans  ;  and  faintly  complains,  that  they  had  re- 
venged the  injuries  of  the  gods  with  less  moderation 
than  lie  should  have  recommended. b  This  imperfect 
and  reluctant  confession  may  appear  to  confirm  the  ec- 
clesiastical narratives ;  that  in  the  cities  of  Gaza, 
Ascalon,  Caesarea,  Heliopolis,  &c.  the  pagans  abused, 
without  prudence  or  remorse,  the  moment  of  their 
prosperity.  That  the  unhappy  objects  of  their  cruelty 
were  released  from  torture  only  by  death  ;  that  as  their 
mangled  bodies  were  dragged  through  the  streets,  they 
were  pierced  (such  was  the  universal  rage)  by  the  spits 
of  cooks,  and  the  distaffs  of  enraged  women  ;  and  that 
the  entrails  of  christian  priests  and  virgins,  after  they 
had  been  tasted  by  those  bloody  fanatics,  were  mixed 
with  barley,  and  contemptuously  thrown  to  the  unclean 
animals  of  the  city.c  Such  scenes  of  religious  mad- 
ness exhibit  the  most  contemptible  and  odious  picture 
of  human  nature  ;  but  the  massacre  of  Alexandria  at- 
tracts still  more  attention,  from  the  certainty  of  the  fact, 
the  rank  of  the  victims,  and  the  splendour  of  the  capi- 
tal of  Egypt. 

George,*  from  his  parents  or  his  edu-  Geor?e  „f  cap- 
cation,  surnamed  the  Cappadocian,  was  padocia, 
born  at  Epiphania  in  Cilicia,  in  a  fuller's  shop.  From 
this  obscure  and  servile  origin  he  raised  himself  by  the 
talents  of  a  parasite ;  and  the  patrons,  whom  he  assid- 
uously flattered,  procured  for  their  worthless  depend- 
ant a  lucrative  commission,  or  contract,  to  supply  the 
army  with  bacon.    His  employment  was  mean;  he 


y  Juitan  (in  Misopogon,  p.  361.)  rather  insinuates,  than  affirms, 
their  guilt.  Ammianns,  xxii.  13.)  treats  the  imputation  :\slevhsi- 
pitta  rumor,  and  relates  the  story  with  extraordinary  candour. 

z  Quo  tain  atroci  casu  repente  consumpto,  ail  id  usque  iinpcratotis 
ira  provexit.  ut  quiestiones  agitare  juhercl  solito  acriores,  (yet  Ju- 
lian blames  the  lenity  of  the  magistrates  of  Antioch.)  et  majorem 
ecclesiam  Antiocbiee  elaudi.  This  interdiction  was  performed  with 
some  circumstances  of  indignity  and  profanation  -  and  Ihc  season- 
able death  of  the  principal  actor,  Julian's  uncle,  is  related  with  much 
superstitious  complacency  by  the  Abbe-  de  la  Bleteric.  Vie  de  Ju- 
lien.  p.  362—369. 

»  Besides  the  ecclesiastical  historians,  who  are  more  or  less  to  be 
suspected,  we  may  allege  the  passion  of  St.  Theodore,  in  the  Acta 
Suicera  of  Ruinart,  p.  591.  The  complaint  of  Julian  gives  it  an  ori- 
ginal and  authentic  air. 

b  Julian,  Misopoion,  p.  3fil 

c  Pee  Gregory  Nazianzcn.  fOrat.  iii.  p  87.)  Sozomen  (I.  v.  c.  9.) 
may  he  considered  as  an  original,  though  not  impartial,  witness.  He 
was  a  native  of  Gaza,  and  had  conversed  Willi  the  confessor  ZeliO, 
who  as  bishop  of  Mamma,  lived  to  the  atze  of  an  hundred,  (I.  vii.  c. 
28.)  Philostorgius,  (I.  vii.  c.  4.  with  Godefroy's  Dissertations,  p.284.) 
adds  some  tragic  circumstances  of  christians,  who  were  literally 
sacrificed  at  the  altars  of  the  Rods,  &c. 

d  The  life  and  death  of  Georire  of  Oappadocia  are  described  by 
Animianus,  (xxii.  11.)  Gregory  Nazianzen.  (Orat.  xxi.  p.  388,  385. 
389,  390.)  and  Epiphanius.  (Ila-res.  Ixxvi.)  The  invectives  of  the 
two  saints  might  not  deserve  much  credit,  unless  they  were  confi  rul- 
ed by  the  testimony  of  the  cool  and  impartial  infidel. 
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rendered  it  infamous.  He  accumulated  wealth  by  the 
basest  arts  of  fraud  and  corruption  ;  but  his  malversa- 
tions were  so  notorious,  that  George  was  compelled  to 
escape  from  the  pursuits  of  justice.  After  this  dis- 
grace, in  which  he  appears  to  have  saved  his  fortune 
at  the  expense  of  his  honour,  he  embraced,  with  real 
or  affected  zeal,  the  profession  of  Arianism.  From 
the  love,  or  the  ostentation,  of  learning,  he  collected 
a  valuable  library  of  history,  rhetoriG,  philosophy,  and 
theology  ; e  and  the  choice  of  the  prevailing  faction 
promoted  George  of  Cappadocia  to  the  throne  of 
Athanasius.  The  entrance  of  the  new  archbishop  was 
that  of  a  barbarian  conqueror  ;  and  each  moment  of  his 
reign  was  polluted  by  cruelty  and  avarice.  The 
catholics  of  Alexandria  and  Egypt  were  abandoned  to 
a  tyrant,  qualified,  by  nature  and  education,  to  exercise 
oppresses  Alex-  the  office  of  persecution  ;  but  he  oppres- 
andria  &  Egypt,  sed  with  an  impartial  hand  the  various 
inhabitants  of  his  extensive  diocese.  The  primate  of 
Egypt  assumed  the  pomp  and  insolence  of  his  lofty 
station  ;  but  he  still  betrayed  the  vices  of  his  base  and 
servile  extraction.  The  merchants  of  Alexandria  were 
impoverished  by  the  unjust,  and  almost  universal  mo- 
nopoly, which  he  acquired,  of  nitre,  salt,  paper,  fu- 
nerals, &c.  and  the  spiritual  father  of  a  great  people 
condescended  to  practise  the  vile  and  pprnicious  arts 
of  an  informer.  The  Alexandrians  could  never  forget, 
nor  forgive,  the  tax,  which  he  suggested,  on  all  the 
houses  of  the  city ;  under  an  obsolete  claim,  that  the 
royal  founder  had  conveyed  to  his  successors,  the 
Ptolemies  and  the  Caesars,  the  perpetual  property  of 
the  soil.  The  pagans,  who  had  been  nattered  with  the 
hopes  of  freedom  and  toleration,  excited  his  devout 
avarice;  and  the  rich  temples  of  Alexandria  were : 
either  pillaged  or  insulted  by  the  haughty  prelate,  who 
exclaimed,  in  a  loud  and  threatening  tone,  "  How  long 
will  these  sepulchres  be  permitted  to  stand  T"  Under 
the  reign  of  Constantius,  he  was  expelled  by  the  fury, 
or  rather  by  the  justice,  of  the  people  ;  and  it  was  not 
without  a  violent  struggle,  that  the  civil  and  military 
powers  of  the  state  could  restore  his  authority,  and 
gratify  his  revenge.  The  messenger  who  proclaimed 
at  Alexandria  the  accession  of  Julian,  announced  the 
a.d.361.  downfall  of  the  arch-bishop.  George, 
Nov.  30.  with  two  of  his  obsequious  ministers, 
count  Diodorus,  and  Dracontius,  master  of  the  mint, 
were  ignominiously  dragged  in  chains  to  the  public 
He  is  massacred  prison.  At  the  end  of  twenty-four  days, 
by  the  people,  the  prison  was  forced  open  by  the  rage 
of  a  superstitious  multitude,  impatient  of  the  tedious 
Dec  24  forms  of  judicial  proceedings.  The  ene- 
mies of  gods  and  men  expired  under 
their  cruel  insults  ;  the  lifeless  bodies  of  the  arch- 
bishop and  his  associates  were  carried  in  triumph 
through  the  streets  on  the  back  of  a  camel ;  and  the 
inactivity  of  the  Athanasian  party f  was  esteemed  a 
shining  example  of  evangelical  patience.  The  remains 
of  these  guilty  wretches  were  thrown  into  the  sea  ; 
and  the  popular  leaders  of  the  tumult  declared  their 
resolution  to  disappoint  the  devotion  of  the  christians, 
and  to  intercept  the  future  honours  of  these  martyrs, 
who  had  been  punished  like  their  predecessors,  by  the 
enemies  of  their  religion.?  The  fears  of  the  pagans 
were  just,  and  their  precautions  ineffectual.  The  rneri- 


e  After  the  massacre  of  George,  the  emperor  Julian  repeatedly  sent 
orders  to  preserve  the  library  for  his  own  use,  and  to  torture  the 
slaves  who  might  he  suspected  of  secreting  anv  hooks.  He  praises 
the  merit  of  the  collection,  from  whence  he  had  borrowed  and  trans- 
cribed several  manuscripts  while  he  pursued  his  studies  in  Cappa- 
docia. He  could  wish,  indeed,  that  the  works  of  the  Galileans 
might  perish  ;  but  he  requires  an  exact  account  even  of  those  theo- 
logical volumes,  lest  other  treatises  more  valuable  should  be  confoun- 
ded in  their  loss.    Julian,  Epist.  ix.  xxxvi. 

f  Philosrorgins,  with  cautions  malice,  insinuates  their  guilt,  x*i 
t«  Aiav»ir.i  yv»nY,v  o-Tp«r,yi,3-»i  rrp* Ji |.  vii.  c.  2.  Godefroy, 
p.  2G7. 

g  Cineres  projecit  in  mare,  id  metuens  ut  clnmahnt,  ne,  collectis  su- 
premis.a-des  illisexstruerent ;  ut  retinitis,  qnidevinrea  religione  com- 
pulsi.  pertulere  cruciahiles  po»nas,  ad  usque  gloriosam  mortem  inte- 
merata  fide  progress!,  et  nunc  MaRtyres  appellnntur.  Ammian. 
xxii.  11.  Epiphanius  proves  to  the  Arians,  that  Ceorge  was  not  a 
martyr. 


torious  death  of  the  arch-bishop  obliterated  the  memo- 
ry of  his  life.  The  rival  of  Athanasius  was  dear  and 
sacred  to  the  Arians,  and  the  seeming  conversion  of 
those  sectaries  introduced  his  worship  into  the  bosom 
of  the  catholic  church.h  The  odious  stranger,  dis- 
guising every  circumstance  of  time  and  place,  assumed 
the  mask  of  a  martyr,  a  saint,  and  a  christian  hero  ; 
and  the  infamous  George  of  Cappadocia  has  been  trans- 
formed k  into  the  renowned  St.  George  and  worshjpp(.d 
of  England,  the  patron  of  arms,  of  chi-  as  a  saint  and 
valry,  and  of  the  garter.1  martyr. 

About  the  same  time  that  Julian  was  informed  of 
the  tumult  of  Alexandria,  he  received  intelligence  from 
Edessa,  that  the  proud  and  wealthy  faction  of  the 
Arians  had  insulted  the  weakness  of  the  Valentinians, 
and  committed  such  disorders  as  ought  not  to  be  suffer- 
ed with  impunity  in  a  well-regulated  state.  Without 
expecting  the  slow  forms  of  justice,  the  exasperated 
prince  directed  his  mandate  to  the  magistrates  of  Edes- 
sa,m  by  which  he  confiscated  the  whole  property  of 
the  church  :  the  money  was  distributed  among  the  sol- 
diers :  the  lands  were  added  to  the  domain  ;  and  this 
act  of  oppression  was  aggravated  by  the  most  ungene- 
rous irony.  "  I  show  myself,"  says  Julian,  "  the  true 
friend  of  the  Galilfeans.  Their  admirable  law  has 
promised  the  kingdom  of  heaven  to  the  poor ;  and  they 
will  advance  with  more  diligence  in  the  paths  of  virtue 
and  salvation,  when  they  are  relieved  by  my  assist- 
ance from  the  load  of  temporal  possessions.  Take 
care,"  pursued  the  monarch,  in  a  more  serious  tone, 
"  take  care  how  you  provoke  myr  patience  and  humani- 
ty-. If  these  disorders  continue,  I  will  revenge  on  the 
magistrates  the  crimes  of  the  people ;  and  you  will 
■  have  reason  to  dread,  not  only  confiscation  and  exile, 
but  fire  and  the  sword."  The  tumults  of  Alexandria 
were  doubtless  of  a  more  bloody  and  dangerous  nature  ; 
but  a  christian  bishop  had  fallen  by  the  hands  of  the 
pagans;  and  the  public  epistle  of  Julian  affords  a 
very  lively  pooof  of  the  partial  spirit  of  his  adminis- 
tration. His  reproaches  to  the  citizens  of  Alexandria 
are  mingled  with  expressions  of  esteem  and  tenderness ; 
and  he  laments,  that,  on  this  occasion,  they  should 
have  departed  from  the  gentle  and  generous  manners 
which  attested  their  Grecian  extraction.  He  gravely 
censures  the  offence  which  they  had  committed  against 
the  laws  of  justice  and  humanity ;  but  he  recapitulates, 
with  visible  complacency,  the  intolerable  provocations 
which  they  had  so  long  endured  from  the  impious  ty- 
ranny of  George  of  Cappadocia.  Julian  admits  the 
principle,  that  a  wise  and  vigorous  government  should 
chastise  the  insolence  of  the  people ;  yet,  in  considera- 
tion of  their  founder  Alexander,  and  of  Serapis,  their 
tutelar  deity,  he  grants  a  free  and  gracious  pardon  to 
the  guilty  city,  for  which  he  again  feels  the  affection 
of  a  brother.11 

After  the  tumult  of  Alexandria  had  RCstoratj0n  0f 
subsided,  Athanasius,  amidst  the  public  Athanasius, 
acclamations,    seated   himself  on   the     Ap^'  21" 
throne  from  whence  his  unworthy  com- 


h  Pome  Donatists  (Optatus  Milev.  p.  60.  303.  edit.  Dupin  ;  and 
Tillemont,  Mem.  Eccles.  torn.  vi.  p.  713.  in  4to.)  and  Priscillianist9 
(Tilleinont,  Mem.  Eccles.  torn.  viii.  p.  517.  in  4to.)  have  in  like  man- 
ner usurped  the  honours  of  catholic  saints  and  martyrs. 

i  The  saints  of  Cappadocia,  Basil  and  the  Gregories,  were  ignorant 
of  their  holy  companion.  Pope  Gelasius,  (A.  D.  494.)  the  first  catho- 
lic who  acknowledges  St.  George,  places  him  among  the  rnarlyrn, 
"qui  Deo  magis  quam  liotninihus  noti  sunt."  He  rejects  his  Acts  as 
the  composition  of  heretics.  Some,  perhaps  not  the  oldest,  of  the 
spurious  Acts,  are  still  extant ;  and.  through  a  cloud  of  fiction,  we 
may  yet  distinguish  the  combat  which  St.  George  of  Cappadocia  sus- 
tained, in  the  presence  of  Queen  Alexandria,  against  the  magician 
Athanasius. 

k  This  transformation  is  not  given  as  absolutely  certain,  but  as  ex- 
tremely probable.    See  the  Longueruana,  torn.  i.  p.  194. 

1  A  curious  history  of  the  worship  of  St.  George,  from  the  sixth 
century,  (when  he  was  already  revered  in  Palestine,  in  Armenia,  at 
Rome,  and  at  Treves  in  Gaul.)  might  he  extracted  from  Dr.Hey'in. 
(History  of  St.  George,  2d  edi'ion,  London.  1633,  in  4io.  p.  429.)  and 
the  Bollandists.  (Act  SS.  Mens.  April,  torn.  iii.  p.  100—163.)  His 
fame  and  popularity  in  Europe,  and  especially  in  England,  proceeded 
from  the  crusades. 

m  Julian.  Epist.  xliii. 

n  Julian.  Epist.  x.  lie  allowed  his  friends  to  assuage  his  anger.— 
Ammian.  xxii.  11. 
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petitor  had  been  precipitated  :  and  as  the  zeal  of  the 
archbishop  was  tempered  with  discretion,  the  exercise 
of  his  authority,  tended  not  to  inflame,  but  to  reconcile, 
the  minds  of  the  people.  His  pastoral  labours  were 
not  confined  to  the  narrow  limits  of  Egypt.  The  state 
of  the  christian  world  was  present  to  his  active  and 
capacious  mind  ;  and  the  age,  the  merit,  the  reputation 
of  Athanasius,  enabled  him  to  assume,  in  a  moment  of 
danger,  the  office  of  ecclesiastical  dictator.0  Three 
years  were  notyet  elapsed  since  the  majority  of  the  bish- 
ops of  the  west  had  ignorantly,  or  reluctantly,  sub- 
scribed the  confession  of  Rimini.  They  repented,  they 
believed,  but  they  dreaded  the  unseasonable  rigour  of 
their  orthodox  brethren  ;  and  if  their  pride  was  stronger 
than  their  faith,  they  might  throw  themselves  into  the 
arms  of  the  Arians,  to  escape  the  indignity  of  a  public 
penance,  which  must  degrade  them  to  the  condition  of 
obscure  laymen.  At  the  same  time,  the  domestic  dif- 
ferences concerning  the  union  and  distinction  of  the 
divine  persons,  were  agitated  with  some  heat  among 
the  catholic  doctors  ;  and  the  progress  of  this  metaphy- 
sical controversy  seemed  to  threaten  a  public  and  last- 
ing division  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches.  By  the 
wisdom  of  a  select  synod,  to  which  the  name  and  pre- 
sence of  Athanasius  gave  the  authority  of  a  general 
council,  the  bishops,  who  had  unwarily  deviated  into 
error,  were  admitted  to  the  communion  of  the  church, 
on  the  easy  condition  of  subscribing  the  Nicene  creed  ; 
without  any  formal  acknowledgment  of  their  past  fault, 
or  any  minute  definition  of  their  scholastic  opinions. 
The  advice  of  the  primate  of  Egypt  had  already  pre- 
pared the  clergy  of  Gaul  and  Spain;  of  Italy  and  Greece, 
for  the  reception  of  this  salutary  measure  ;  and,  not- 
withstanding the  opposition  of  some  ardent  spirits,'1 
the  fear  of  the  common  enemy  promoted  the  peace  and 
harmony  of  the  christians. i 

He  is  persecuted     The  skill  and  diligence  of  the  primate 

JuUanXpelted  by  of  E?yP.t  had  improved  the  season  of 
A.  D.  3G2,  tranquillity,  before  it  was  interrupted  by 
Oct.  23.  the  hostile  edicts  of  the  emperor.1"  Ju- 
lian, who  despised  the  christians,  honoured  Athanasius 
with  his  sincere  and  peculiar  hatred.  For  his  sake 
alone,  he  introduced  an  arbitrary  distinction,  repugnant 
at  least  to  the  spirit  of  his  former  declarations.  He 
maintained,  that  the  Galilaaans,  whom  he  had  recalled 
from  exile,  were  not  restored,  by  that  general  indulg- 
ence, to  the  possession  of  their  respective  churches ; 
and  he  expressed  his  astonishment,  that  a  criminal, 
who  had  been  repeatedly  condemned  by  the  judgment 
of  the  emperors,  should  dare  to  insult  the  majesty  of 
the  laws,  and  insolently  usurp  the  archiepiscopal  throne 
of  Alexandria,  without  expecting  the  orders  of  his 
sovereign.  As  a  punishment  for  the  imaginary  offence, 
he  again  banished  Athanasius  from  the  city ;  and  he 
was  pleased  to  suppose,  that  this  act  of  justice  would 
be  highly  agreeable  to  his  pious  subjects.  The  press- 
ing solicitations  of  the  people  soon  convinced  him, 
that  the  majority  of  the  Alexandrians  were  christians; 
and  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  christians  were  firmly 
attached  to  the  cause  of  their  oppressed  primate.  But 
the  knowledge  of  their  sentiments,  instead  of. persuad- 
ing him  to  recall  his  decree,  provoked  him  to  extend  to 
all  Egypt  the  term  of  the  exile  of  Athanasius.  The 
zeal  of  the  multitude  rendered  Julian  still  more  inexo- 

o  See  Atbanas.  ad.  Rutin,  toin.  ii.  p.  40,  41. ;  and  Creg.  Nazian- 
zen,  Oral.  iii.  p.  395.  39G.  who  justly  states  Hie  temperate  zcnl  of  t lie 
primate,  as  much  more  meritorious  than  his  prayers,  his  fasts,  his 
persecutions,  &c. 

P  I  have  not  leisure  to  follow  the  blind  obstinacy  of  Lucifer  of 
Cagliari.  See  his  adventures  in  Tilleinont;  (Mem.  Eccles.  torn.  vii. 
p.  9110 — 920.)  and  observe  how  the  colour  of  the  narrative  insensibly 
changes,  as  the  confessor  becomes  a  schismatic. 

q  Assensus  est  huic  sentential  Occidens,  et,  par  tani  necessariuiii 
concilium,  Satana>  faucihus  mundus  ereptus.  The  lively  and  artful 
Dialogue  of  Jerom  against  the  Luciferians  (torn.  ii.  p.  135—155.)  ex- 
hibits an  original  picture  of  the  ecclesiastical  policy  of  the  times. 

r  Tilleinont,  who  supposes  that  George  was  massacred  in  August, 
crowds  the  actions  of  Athanasius  into  a  narrow  space.  (.Mem?  Ec- 
cles. torn.  viii.  p.  360.)  An  original  fragment,  publisher!  by  the  Mar- 
quis Mallei,  from  the  old  chapter  library  of  Verona,  (Osservazioni 
Letlerarie,  torn.  iii.  p. GO— 92.),  affords  manv  important  dates,  which 
are  authenticated  by  the  computation  of  Egyptian  months. 


rable  ;  he  was  alarmed  by  the  danger  of  leaving  at  the 
head  of  a  tumultuous  city,  a  daring  and  popular  leader  ; 
and  the  language  of  his  resentment  discovers  the  opin- 
ion which  he  entertained  of  the  courage  and  abilities  of 
Athanasius.  The  execution  of  the  sentence  was  still  de- 
layed, by  the  caution  or  negligence  of  Ecdicius,  pree- 
fect  of  Egypt,  who  was  at  length  awakened  from  his  le- 
thargy by  a  severe  reprimand.  "  Though  you  neglect," 
says  Julian,  "  to  write  to  me  on  any  other  subject,  at 
least  it  is  your  duty  to  inform  me  of  your  conduct  to- 
wards Athanasius,  the  enemy  of  the  gods.  My  inten- 
tions have  been  long  since  communicated  to  you.  I 
swear  by  the  great  Serapis,  that  unless,  on  the  calends 
of  December,  Athanasius  has  departed  from  Alexan- 
dria, nay  from  Egypt,  the  officers  of  your  government 
shall  pay  a  fine  of  one  hundred  pounds  of  gold.  You 
know  my  temper:  I  am  slow  to  condemn,  but  I  am 
still  slower  to  forgive."  This  epistle  was  enforced 
by  a  short  postscript,  written  with  the  emperor's  own 
hand.  "The  contempt  that  is  shown  for  all  the  gods 
fills  me  with  grief  and  indignation.  There  is  nothing 
that  I  should  see,  nothing  that  I  should  hear,  with 
more  pleasure,  than  the  expulsion  of  Athanasius  from 
all  Egypt.  The  abominable  wretch!  Under  my 
reign,  the  baptism  of  several  Grecian  ladies  of  the 
highest  rank  has  been  the  effect  of  his  persecutions." ' 
The  death  of  Athanasius  was  not  expressly  command- 
ed;  but  the  pracfect  of  Egypt  understood,  that  it  was 
safer  for  him  to  exceed,  than  to  neglect,  the  orders  of 
an  irritated  master.  The  archbishop  prudently  re- 
tired to  the  monasteries  of  the  desert;  eluded,  with  his 
usual  dexterity,  the  snares  of  the  enemy  ;  and  lived  to 
triumph  over  the  ashes  of  a  prince,  who,  in  words  of 
formidable  import,  had  declared  his  wish  that  the 
whole  venom  of  the  Galilean  school  were  contained 
in  the  single  person  of  Athanasius.' 

I  have  endeavoured  faithfully  to  repre-  zeal  and  impru- 
sent  the  artful  system  by  which  Julian  dence  of  the 
proposed  to  obtain  the  effects,  without  cnristians- 
incurring  the  guilt  or  reproach  of  persecution.  But  if 
the  deadly  spirit  of  fanaticism  perverted  the  heart  and 
understanding  of  a  virtuous  prince,  it  must,  at  the 
same  time,  be  confessed,  that  the  real  sufferings  of  the 
christians  were  inflamed  and  magnified  by  human  pas- 
sions and  religious  enthusiasm.  The  meekness  and 
resignation  which  had  distinguished  the  primitive  dis- 
ciples of  the  gospel,  was  the  object  of  the  applause, 
rather  than  of  the  imitation,  of  their  successors.  The 
christians,  who  had  now  possessed  above  forty  years 
the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  government  of  the  empire, 
had  contracted  the  insolent  vices  of  prosperity,"  and 
the  habit  of  believing,  that  the  saints  alone  were  en- 
titled to  reign  over  the  earth.  As  soon  as  the  enmity  of 
Julian  deprived  the  clergy  of  the  privileges  which  had 
been  conferred  by  the  favour  of  Constantine,  they  com- 
plained of  the  most  cruel  oppression ;  and  the  free  tol- 
eration of  idolaters  and  heretics  was  a  subject  of 
grief  and  scandal  to  the  orthodox  party.1  "  The  acts  of 
violence,  which  were  no  longer  countenanced  by  the 
magistrates,  were  still  committed  by  the  zeal  of  the 
people.  At  Pessinus,  the  altar  of  Cybele  was  over- 
turned almost  in  the  presence  of  the  emperor;  and  in 
the  city  of  Caesarea  in  Cappadocia,  the  temple  of  For- 
tune, the  sole  place  of  worship  which  had  been  left  to 
.the  pagans,  was  destroyed  by  the  rage  of  a  popular  tu- 
mult. On  these  occasions,  a  prince,  who  felt  for  the 
honour  of  the  gods,  was  not  disposed  to  interrupt  the 
course  of  justice  ;  and  his  mind  was  still  more  deeply 


itriayftw  pxirTttrxt  &-t>jiX£a-8xt.  I  have  preserved  the  ambiguous  sense 
of  the  last  word,  the  ambiguity  of  a  tyrant  who  wished  to  find,  or 
to  create  gujif. 

t  The  three  epistles  of  Julian,  which  explain  his  intentions  and 
conduct  with  regard  to  Athanasius,  should  be  disposed  in  the  follow- 
ing chronological  order,  xxvi.  x.  vi.  See  likewise  Greu'.  Nazianzen, 
xxi.  p.  393.  Sozomen,  1.  v.  c.  15.  Socrates,  I.  iii.  c.  14  Theodo- 
re!, !.  iii.  c.  9.  and  Tilleinont.  Mem.  Eccles.  torn.  viii.  p.  3G1— 308, 
who  has  used  some  materials  prepared  by  the  Bollandists. 

u  See  the  fiiir  confession  of  Gre»orv.    (Orat.  iii.  p.  Gl,  62.) 

*  Hear  the  furious  anil  absurd  complaint  of  Optatus.  (de  Schismat. 
Donatist.  I.  ii.  c.  10,  17.) 
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exasperated,  when  he  found,  that  the  fanatics,  who  had 
deserved  and  suffered  the  punishment  of  incendiaries, 
were  rewarded  with  the  honours  of  martyrdom.5.  The 
christian  subjects  of  Julian  were  assured  of  the  hostile 
designs  of  their  sovereign  ;  and,  to  their  jealous  appre- 
hension, every  circumstance  of  his  government  might 
afford  some  grounds  of  discontent  and  suspicion.  In 
the  ordinary  administration  of  the  laws,  the  christians, 
who  formed  so  large  a  part  of  the  people,  must  fre- 
quently be  condemned  :  but  their  indulgent  brethren, 
without  examining  the  merits  of  the  cause,  presumed 
their  innocence,  allowed  their  claims,  and  imputed  the 
severity  of  their  judge  to  the  partial  malice  of  religious 
persecution.1  These  present  hardships,  intolerable  as 
they  might  appear,  were  represented  as  a  slight  prelude 
of  the  impending  calamities.  The  christians  consider- 
ed Julian  as  a  cruel  and  crafty  tyrant ;  who  suspended 
the  execution  of  his  revenge,  till  he  should  return  vic- 
torious from  the  Persian  war.  They  expected,  that  as 
scon  as  he  had  triumphed  over  the  foreign  enemies  of 
Rome,  he  would  lay  aside  the  irksome  mask  of  dissi- 
mulation; that  the  amphitheatres  would  stream  vxith 
the  blood  of  hermits  and  bishops  ;  and  that  the  chris- 
tians, who  still  persevered  in  the  profession  of  the 
faith,  would  be  deprived  of  the  common  benefits  of 
nature  and  society.1  Every  calumny b  that  could 
wound  the  reputation  of  the  Apostate,  was  credulously 
embraced  by  the  fears  and  hatred  of  his  adversaries ; 
and  their  indiscreet  clamours  provoked  the  temper  of  a 
sovereign,  whom  it  was  their  duty  to  respect,  and  their 
interest  to  flatter.  They  still  protested,  that  prayers 
and  tears  were  their  only  weapons  against  the  impious 
tyrant,  whose  head  they  devoted  to  the  justice  of  of- 
fended heaven.  But  they  insinuated,  with  sullen  reso- 
lution, that  their  submission  was  no  longer  the  effect 
of  weakness  ;  and  that,  in  the  imperfect  state  of  human 
virtue,  the  patience  which  is  founded  on  principle, 
may  be  exhausted  by  persecution.  It  is  impossible  to 
determine  how  far  the  zeal  of  Julian  would  have  pre- 
vailed over  his  good  sense  and  humanity  ;  but,  if  we 
seriously  reflect  on  the  strength  and  spirit  of  the 
church,  we  shall  be  convinced  that,  before  the  empe- 
ror could  have  extinguished  the  religion  of  Christ,  he 
must  have  involved  his  country  in  the  horrors  of  a  ci- 
vil war.c 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

Residence  of  Julian  at  Aniioch. — His  successful  expedition 
against  the  Persians. — Passage  of  the  Tigris. — The  re- 
treat and  death  of  Julian. — Election  of  Jovian. — He  saves 
the  Roman  army  by  a  disgraceful  treaty. 

The  debars  of     The  philosophical  fable  which  Julian 
Julian.      composed  under  the  name  of  the  Cm- 
sars,1  is  one  of  the  most  agreeable  and  instructive  pro- 


j  Greg.  Nazianzen,  Oral.  iii.  p.  91.  iv.  p.  133.  He  praises  the  riot- 
era  of  Cisarea,  Ttruw  Ji  ti.iv  ftiyaXoi-uvow  x«i   Siep*v  !i(  £»rsi<i»ir. 

See  Sozomen,  I.  v.  J.  11.  Tillemont  (Mem.  Ecrles.  torn.  vii.  p.  649, 
651).;  owns,  that  their  behaviour  was  not  dans  I'ordre  commun  ;  but 
he  is  perfectly  satisfied,  as  lite  great  St.  Basil  always  celebrated  the 
festival  of  these  blessed  martyrs. 

i  Julian  determined  a  law  suit  against  the  new  christian  city  at 
Maiuma,  the  port  of  Gaza  ;  and  his  sentence,  though  it  might  he 
imputed  to  bigotry,  was  never  reversed  by  his  successors.  Sozo- 
men, I.  v.  c.  3.    Ueland.  1'alestin.  totn.  ii.  p.  T91. 

a  Gregory  (Orat.  iii.  p.  93,  94,  93.  Orat.  iv.  p.  114.)  pretends  to 
speak  from  the  information  of  Julian's  confidants,  whom  Orosius 
(vii.  30.)  could  not  have  seen. 

b  Gregory  (Orat.  iii.  p  91.)  charges  the  Apostate  with  secret  sacri- 
fices of  hoys  and  girls;  and  positively  affirms,  that  the  dead  bodies 
were  thrown  into  the  Orontes.  See  Theodoret,  I.  iii.  c.  26,27.  and 
the  equivocal  candour  of  the  Abbe  de  la  Uleterie.  Vie  de  Julien,  p. 
351,352.  Yet  contemporary  malice  could  not  impute  to  Julian  the 
troops  of  martyrs,  more  especially  in  the  west,  which  Baronius  so 
greedily  swallows,  and  Tillemont  so  faintly  rejects.  (Mem.  Eccles. 
loin.  vii.  p.  1295— 1315.) 

c  The  resignation  of  Gregory  is  truly  edifying.  (Oral.  iv.  p.  123, 
124.)  Yet,  when  an  officer  of  Julian  attempted  to  seize  the  churc  h 
of  Nazianzus,  he  would  have  lost  his  life,  if  he  had  not  yielded  to 
the  zeal  of  the  bishop  and  people.  (Orat.  xix.  p.  308.)  See  the  re- 
flections of  Chrysostom,  as  they  are  alleged  by  Tillemont.  (Mem. 
Eccles.  torn.  vii.  p.  575.) 

a  Sec  this  fable  or  satire,  p.  30C— 336.  of  the  Leipsfg  edition  of  Ju 


ductions  of  ancient  wit.b  During  the  freedom  and 
equality  of  the  days  of  the  Saturnalia,  Romulus  prepared 
a  feast  for  the  deities  of  Olympus,  who  had  adopted  him 
as  a  worthy  associate,  and  for  the  Roman  princes,  who 
had  reigned  over  his  martial  people,  and  the  vanquish- 
ed nations  of  the  earth.  The  immortals  were  placed 
in  just  order  on  their  thrones  of  state,  and  the  table  of 
the  Caesars  was  spread  below  the  moon,  in  the  upper 
region  of  the  air.  The  tyrants,  who  would  have  dis- 
graced the  society  of  gods  and  men,  were  thrown  head- 
long, by  the  inexorable  Nemesis,  into  the  Tartarean 
abyss.  The  rest  of  the  Caesars  successively  advanced 
to  their  seats ;  and,  as  they  passed,  the  vices,  the  de- 
fects, the  blemishes  of  their  respective  characters,  were 
maliciously  noticed  by  old  Silenus,  a  laughing  moral- 
ist, who  disguised  the  wisdom  of  a  philosopher  under 
the  mask  of  a  Bacchanal. c  As  soon  as  the  feast  was 
ended,  the  voice  of  Mercury  proclaimed  the  will  of  Ju- 
piter, that  a  celestial  crown  should  be  the  reward  of 
superior  merit.  Julius  Caesar,  Augustus,  Trajan,  and 
Marcus  Antoninus,  were  selected  as  the  most  illus- 
trious candidates ;  the  effeminate  Constantine d  was 
not  excluded  from  this  honourable  competition,  and  the 
great  Alexander  was  invited  to  dispute  the  prize  of 
glory  with  the  Roman  heroes.  Each  of  the  candidates 
was  allowed  to  display  the  merit  of  his  own  exploits  ; 
but,  in  the  judgment  of  the  gods,  the  modest  silence  of 
Marcus  pleaded  more  powerfully  than  the  elaborate  ora- 
tions of  his  haughty  rivals.  When  the  judges  of  this 
awful  contest  proceeded  to  examine  the  heart,  and  to 
scrutinize  the  springs  of  action  ;  the  superiority  of  the 
imperial  Stoic  appeared  still  more  decisive  and  conspi- 
cuous.' Alexander  and  Caesar,  Augustus,  Trajan,  and 
Constantine,  acknowledged,  with  a  blush,  that  fame,  or 
power,  or  pleasure,  had  been  the  important  object  of 
their  labours  :  but  the  gods  themselves  beheld,  with 
reverence  and  love,  a  virtuous  mortal,  who  had  prac- 
tised on  the  throne  the  lessons  of  philosophy ;  and 
who,  in  a  state  of  human  imperfection,  had  aspired  to 
imitate  the  moral  attributes  of  the  Deity.  The  value 
of  this  agreeable  composition  (the  Caesars  of  Julian) 
is  enhanced  by  the  rank  of  the  author.  A  prince,  who 
delineates,  with  freedom,  the  vices  and  virtues  of  his 
predecessors,  subscribes,  in  every  line,  the  censure  or 
approbation  of  his  own  conduct. 

In  the  cool  moments  of  reflection,  Ju-  He  resoIves  t0 
lian  preferred  the  useful  and  benevolent  march  against 
virtues  of  Antoninus  ;  but  his  ambitious  thXF^s^oS' 
spirit  was  inflamed  by  the  glory  of  Alex- 
ander ;  and  he  solicited,  with  equal  ardour,  the  esteem 
of  the  wise,  and  the  applause  of  the  multitude.    In  the 
season  of  life,  when  the  powers  of  the  mind  and  body 
enjoy  the  most  active  vigour,  the  emperor,  who  was 
instructed  by  the  experience,  and  animated  by  the  suc- 
cess, of  the  German  war,  resolved  to  signalize  his 
reign  by  some  more  splendid  and  memorable  achieve- 
ment.   The  ambassadors  of  the  east,  from  the  conti- 
nent of  India,  and  the  isle  of  Ceylon,'  had  respectfully 


Man's  works.  The  French  version  of  the  learned  Ezekiel  Spanheim 
(Paris,  1683.)  is  coarse,  languid,  and  correct:  and  his  notes,  proofs, 
illustrations.  Sec.  are  piled  on  each  other  till  they  form  a  mass  of  557 
close  printed  quarto  pages.  The  Abbe  de  la  Bleterie  (Vie  de  Jovien, 
loin.  i.  p.  241 — 393.)  has  more  happily  expressed  the  spirit,  as  well  as 
the  sense,  of  the  original,  which  lie  illustrates  with  some  concise  and 
curious  notes. 

b  Spanheim  (in  his  preface)  has  most  learnedly  discussed  the  ety- 
mology, origin,  resemblance,  and  disagreement  of  the  Greek  salyrs, 
a  dramatic  piece,  which  was  acted  after  the  tragedy  ;  and  the  Latin 
satires  (from  Satura)  a  miscellaneous  composition,  either  in  prose  or 
verse.  But  the  Cysars  of  Julian  are  of  such  an  original  cast,  that 
the  critic  is  perplexed  to  which  class  he  should  ascril*  them. 

c  This  mixed  character  of  Silenus  is  finely  painted  in  the  sixth 
eclogue  of  Virgil. 

d  Everv  impartial  reader  must  perceive  and  condemn  the  partiality 
of  Julian  against  his  uncle  Constantine,  and  the  christian  religion. 
On  this  occasion,  the  interpreters  are  compelled,  by  a  more  sacred 
interest,  to  renounce  their  allegiance,  and  to  desert  the  cause  of  their 
author. 

e  Julian  was  secretly  inclined  to  prefer  a  Greek  to  a  Roman.  But 
when  he  seriously  compared  a  hero  with  a  philosopher,  he  was  sen- 
sible  that  mankind  had  much  greater  obligations  to  Socrates  than  to 
Alexander.    (Orat.  ad  Tbemistinm,  p.  264.) 

f  Inde  nationilus  Indicis  certalim  cum  donis  optimates  mittenli- 
bus  .  .  .  (lb  usque  Diviset  Serendivis.  Ammiail.  U.T.    This  island. 
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saluted  the  Roman  purple.*  The  nations  of  the  west 
esteemed  and  dreaded  the  personal  virtues  of  Julian, 
both  in  peace  and  war.  He  despised  the  trophies  of  a 
Gothic  victory,h  and  was  satisfied  that  the  rapacious 
barbarians  of  the  Danube  would  be  restrained  from  any 
future  violation  of  the  faith  of  treaties  by  the  terror  of 
his  name,  and  the  additional  fortifications  with  which 
he  strengthened  the  Thracian  and  Illyrian  frontiers. 
The  successor  of  Cyrus  and  Artaxerxes  was  the  only 
rival  whom  he  deemed  worthy  of  his  arms ;  and  he 
resolved,  by  the  final  conquest  of  Persia,  to  chastise 
the  haughty  nation  which  had  so  long  resisted  and  in- 
sulted the  majesty  of  Rome.'  As  soon  as  the  Persian 
monarch  was  informed  that  the  throne  of  Constantius 
was  filled  by  a  prince  of  a  very  different  character,  he 
condescended  to  make  some  artful,  or  perhaps  sincere, 
overtures,  towards  a  negociation  of  peace.  But  the 
pride  of  Sapor  was  astonished  by  the  firmness  of  Ju- 
lian ;  who  sternly  declared,  that  he  would  never  con- 
sent to  hold  a  peaceful  conference  among  the  flames 
and  ruins  of  the  cities  of  Mesopotamia ;  and  who  added, 
with  a  smile  of  contempt,  that  it  was  needless  to  treat 
by  ambassadors,  as  he  himself  had  determined  to  visit 
speedily  the  court  of  Persia.  The  impatience  of  the 
emperor  urged  the  diligence  of  the  military  prepara- 
tions. The  generals  were  named,  a  formidable  army 
was  destined  for  this  important  service ;  and  Julian, 
marching  from  Constantinople  through  the  provinces 
of  Asia  Minor,  arrived  at  Antioch  about  eight  months 
after  the  death  of  his  predecessor.  His  ardent  desire 
to  march  into  the  heart  of  Persia,  was  checked  by  the 
indispensable  duty  of  regulating  the  state  of  the  em- 
pire ;  by  his  zeal  to  revive  the  worship  of  the  gods  ; 
and  by  the  advice  of  his  wisest  friends  ;  who  repre- 
sented the  necessity  of  allowing  the  salutary  interval 
of  winter-quarters,  to  restore  the  exhausted  strength  of 
the  legions  of  Gaul,  and  the  discipline  and  spirit  of 
the  eastern  troops.  Julian  was  persuaded  to  fix,  till 
Julian  proceeds  the  ensuing  spring,  his  residence  at  An- 
tioch, among  a  people  maliciously  dis- 
posed to  deride  the  haste  and  to  censure 
the  delays,  of  their  sovereign.11 

If  Julian  had  flattered  himself,  that 
ners  of  the  peo-  his  personal  connexion  with  the  capital 
pleofAnt.och.  of  the  east  would  be  productive  of  mu- 
tual satisfaction  to  the  prince  and  people,  he  made  a 
very  false  estimate  of  his  own  character,  and  of  the 
manners  of  Antioch.1  The  warmth  of  the  climate  dis- 
posed the  natives  to  the  most  intemperate  enjoyment 
of  tranquillity  and  opulence  ;  and  the  lively  licentious- 
ness of  the  Greeks  was  blended  with  the  hereditary 
softness  of  the  Syrians.  Fashion  was  the  only  law, 
pleasure  the  only  pursuit,  and  the  splendour  of  dress 
and  furniture  was  the  only  distinction  of  the  citizens 
of  Antioch.    The  arts  of  luxury  were  honoured  ;  the 

to  which  the  namesof  Taprobana,  Serendib,  and  Ceylon,  have  ben 
successively  applied,  manifests  how  imperfectly  the  seas  and  lands 
to  the  east  of  Cape  Comorin  were  known  to  the  Romans.  1.  Under 
the  reign  of  Claudius,  a  freedinan,  who  farmed  the  customs  of  the 
Red  Sea,  was  accidentally  driven  by  the  winds  upon  this  stranae 
and  undiscovered  coast :  he  conversed  six  months  with  the  natives  ; 
and  the  king  of  Ceylon,  who  heard,  for  the  first  time,  of  the  power 
and  justice  of  Rome,  was  persuaded  to  send  an  embassy  to  the  em- 
peror. (Pita.  Hist.  Nat.  vi.  24.)  2.  The  geographers  (and  even  Pto- 
lemy) have  magnified,  above  fifteen  times,  the  real  size  of  this  new 
world,  which  they  extended  as  far  as  the  equator,  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  China. 

g  These  embassies  had  been  sent  to  Constantius.  Ammianus,  who 
unwarily  deviates  into  gross  flattery,  must  have  forgotten  the  length 
of  the  way,  and  the.  short  duration  of  the  reign  of  Julian. 

h  Gothos  srepe  fallaces  et  perfidos;  hostes  quairere  se  meliores 
aiebat ;  illis  enim  sufficere  mercatores  Galatos  per  quos  nhique  sine 
eonditionis  discrimine  venumdantur.  Within  less  than  fifteen  years, 
these  Gothic  slaves  threatened  and  subdued  their  masters. 

i  Alexander  reminds  his  rival  Ca?$ar,  who  depreciated  the  fame 
and  merit  of  an  Asiatic  victory,  that  Crassus  and  Anthony  had  felt 
the  Persian  arrows  ;  and  that  the  Romans,  in  a  war  of  three  hundred 
years,  had  not  yet  subdued  the  single  province  of  Mesopotamia  or 
Assyria.    (Cssares,  p.  324.) 

k  The  design  of  the  Persian  war  is  declared  by  Ammianus,  (xxii. 
7.  12  )  Libanius,  (Orat.  Parent,  c.  79,  80.  p.  305,  306.)  Zosimus,  (1.  iii. 
p.  158.)  and  Socrates,  (I.  iii.  c.  19.) 

1  The  Satire  of  Julian,  and  the  Homilies  of  St. Chrysostom.  exhi- 
bit the  same  picture  of  Antioch.  The  miniature  which  the  Abbe  de 
la  Rlclerie  has  copied  from  thence,  (Vie  de  Julien,  p.  332.)  is  elegant 
and  correct. 

Vol.  I — 2  P 
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SerioUS  and  manly  virtues  were  the  subject  of  ridicule ; 
and  the  contempt  for  female  modesty  and  reverent  age, 
announced  the  universal  corruption  of  the  capital  of  the 
east.  The  love  of  spectacles  was  the  taste,  or  rather 
passion  of  the  Syrians :  the  most  skilful  artists  were 
procured  from  the  adjacent  cities;01  a  considerable 
share  of  the  revenue  was  devoted  to  the  public  amuse- 
ments ;  and  the  magnificence  of  the  games  of  the  the- 
atre and  circus  was  considered  as  the  happiness,  and 
as  the  glory,  of  Antioch.  The  rustic  manners  of  a 
prince  who  disdained  such  glory,  and  was  insensible 
of  such  happiness,  soon  disgusted  the  delicacy  of  his 
subjects ;  and  the  effeminate  orientals  could  neither 
imitate,  nor  admire,  the  severe  simplicity  which  Julian 
always  maintained,  and  sometimes  affected.  The  days 
of  festivity,  consecrated,  by  ancient  custom,  to  the  ho- 
nour of  the  gods,  were  the  only  occasions  in  which  Ju- 
lian relaxed  his  philosophic  severity  ;  and  those  festi- 
vals were  the  only  days  in  which  the  Syrians  of  Anti- 
och could  reject  the  allurements  of  pleasure.  The 
majority  of  the  people  supported  the  glory  of  the 
christian  name,  which  had  been  first  invented  by  their 
ancestors  they  contented  themselves  with  disobeying 
the  moral  precepts,  but  they  were  scrupulously  at- 
tached to  the  speculative  doctrines,  of  their  religion. 
The  church  of  Antioch  was  distracted  by  heresy  and 
schism  ;  but  the  Arians  and  the  Athanasians,  the  fol- 
lowers of  Meletius  and  those  of  Paulinus,"  were  actu- 
ated by  the  same  pious  hatred  of  their  common  adver- 
sary. 

The  strongest  prejudice  was  entertain-  Their  aversion  to 
ed  against  the  character  of  an  apostate,  JuHm 
the  enemy  and  successor  of  a  prince  who  had  engaged 
the  affections  of  a  very  numerous  sect ;  and  the  remo- 
val of  St.  Babylas  excited  an  implacable  opposition  to 
the  person  of  Julian.  His  subjects  complained,  with 
superstitious  indignation,  that  famine  had  pursued  the 
emperor's  steps  from  Constantinople  to  Antioch ;  and 
the  discontent  of  a  hungry  people  was  exasperated  by 
the  injudicious  attempt  to  relieve  their  distress.  The 
inclemency  of  the  season  had  affected  the  scarcity  of  corn, 
harvests  of  Syria ;  and  the  price  of  and  public  dis- 
bread,P  in  the  markets  of  Antioch,  had  ™ntcnt- 
naturally  risen  in  proportion  to  the  scarcity  of  corn. 
But  the  fair  and  reasonable  proportion  was  soon  viola- 
ted by  the  rapacious  arts  of  monopoly.  In  this  un- 
equal contest,  in  which  the  produce  of  the  land  is 
claimed  by  one  party  as  his  exclusive  property ;  is 
used  by  another  as  a  lucrative  object  of  trade  ;  and  is 
required  by  a  third  for  the  daily  and  necessary  support 
of  life  ;  all  the  profits  of  the  intermediate  agents  are 
accumulated  on  the  head  of  the  defenceless  consumers. 
The  hardships  of  their  situation  were  exaggerated  and 
increased  by  their  own  impatience  and  anxiety ;  and 
the  apprehension  of  a  scarcity  gradually  produced  the 
appearances  of  a  famine.  When  the  luxurious  citizens 
of  Antioch  complained  of  the  high  price  of  poultry  and 
fish,  Julian  publicly  declared,  that  a  frugal  city  ought 
to  be  satisfied  with  a  regular  supply  of  wine,  oil,  and 
bread  ;  but  he  acknowledged,  that  it  was  the  duty  of  a 


m  Laodicea  furnished  charioteers;  Tyre  and  Pcrylus,  comedians  ; 
Cffisarca.  pantomimes;  Heliopolis,  singers;  Gaza,  gladiators ;  Asca- 
lon,  wrestlers;  and  Castabala,  rope-dancers.  Seethe  Expositio  to- 
tins  Mundi,  p. 6.  in  the  third  tome  of  Hudson's  Minor  Geographers. 

nXp.rnvJj  «).«i».tiC,  i%iti  »d.i»zjv  .vt,  t«  a,.,-.  Thcpeople 
cf  Antioch  ingenuously  professed  their  attachment  to  the  Chi 
(Christ)  and  the  Kappa  (Constantius.)    Julian  in  Misopogon,  p.  357. 

o  The  schism  of  Antioch,  which  lasted  eighty-five  years,  (A.  D. 
330—115.)  was  inflamed,  while  Julian  resided  in  that  city,  by  the  in- 
discreet ordination  of  Paulinus.  See  Tillemont,  Mem.  Eccles.  torn, 
vii.  p.  803.  of  the  quarto  edition,  (Paris,  1701,  &c.)  which  hencefor- 
ward I  shall  quote. 

p  Julian  states  three  difTerent  proportions,  of  five,  ten,  or  fifteen 
modii  of  wheat,  for  one  piece  of  gold,  according  to  the  degrees  of 
plenty  and  scarcity,  (in  Misopogon,  p.  369.)  From  this  fact,  and 
from  some  collateral  examples,  I  conclude,  that  under  the  successors 
of  Constantine,  the  moderate  price  of  wheat  was  about  thirty-two 
shillings  the  English  quarter,  which  is  equal  to  the  average  price  of 
the  sixty-four  first  vears  of  the  present  century.  See  Arhuthnot  9 
tables  of  Coins,  Weights,  and  Measures,  p.  88,  89.  Plin.  Hist.  Na- 
tur.  xviii.  12.  Mem.  de  1'Academie  des  Inscriptions,  torn,  xxvin. 
p.  718—721.  Smith's  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Causes  of  the 
Wealth  of  Nations,  vol.  i.  p.  246.  This  last  I  am  proud  to  quote, 
as  the  work  of  a  sage  and  a  friend. 
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sovereign  to  provide  for  the  subsistence  of  his  people. 
With  this  salutary  view,  the  emperor  ventured  on  a 
very  dangerous  and  doubtful  step,  of  fixing,  by  legal 
authority,  the  value  of  corn.  Ho  enacted,  that,  in  a 
time  of  scarcity,  it  should  be  sold  at  a  price  which  had 
seldom  been  known  in  the  most  plentiful  years,  and 
that  his  own  example  might  strengthen  his  laws,  he 
sent  into  the  market  four  hundred  and  twenty-two 
thousand  modii,  or  measures,  which  were  drawn  by 
his  order  from  the  granaries  of  Hierapolis,  of  Chalcis, 
and  even  of  Egypt.  The  consequences  might  have 
been  foreseen,  and  were  soon  felt.  The  imperial  wheat 
was  purchased  by  the  rich  merchants ;  the  proprietors 
of  land,  or  of  corn,  withheld  from  th6  city  the  accus- 
tomed supply  ;  and  the  small  quantities  that  appeared 
in  the  market  were  secretly  sold  at  an  advanced  and 
illegal  price.  Julian  still  continued  to  applaud  his 
own  policy,  treated  the  complaints  of  the  people  as  a 
vain  and  ungrateful  murmur,  and  convinced  Antioch 
that  he  had  inherited  the  obstinacy,  though  not  the 
cruelty,  of  his  brother  Gallus.i  The  remonstrances  of 
the  municipal  senate  served  only  to  exasperate  his  in- 
flexible mind.  He  was  persuaded,  perhaps  with  truth, 
that  the  senators  of  Antioch  who  possessed  lands,  or. 
were  concerned  in  trade,  had  themselves  contributed  to 
the  calamities  of  their  country;  and  he  imputed  the 
disrespectful  boldness  which  they  assumed,  to  the 
sense,  not  of  public  duty,  but  of  private  interest.  The 
whole  body,  consisting  of  two  hundred  of  the  most 
noble  and  wealthy  citizens,  were  sent,  under  a  guard, 
from  the  palace  to  the  prison  ;  and  though  they  were 
permitted,  before  the  close  of  evening,  to  return  to 
their  respective  houses, r  the  emperor  himself  could  not 
obtain  the  forgiveness  which  he  had  so  easily  granted. 
The  same  grievances  were  still  the  subject  of  the  same 
complaints,  which  were  industriously  circulated  by  the 
wit  and  levity  of  the  Syrian  Greeks.  During  the  li- 
centious days  of  the  Saturnalia,  the  streets  of  the  city 
resounded  with  insolent  songs,  which  derided  the  laws, 
the  religion,  the  personal  conduct,  and  even  the  beard, 
of  the  emperor ;  and  the  spirit  of  Antioch  was  mani- 
fested by  the  connivance  of  the  magistrates,  and  the 
applause  of  the  multitude."  The  disciple  of  Socrates 
was  too  deeply  affected  by  these  popular  insults  ;  but 
the  monarch,  endowed  with  quick  sensibility,  and  pos- 
sessed of  absolute  power,  refused  his  passions  the  gra- 
tification of  revenge.  A  tyrant  might  have  proscribed, 
without  distinction,  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  the  citi- 
zens of  Antioch ;  and  the  unwarlike  Syrians  must 
have  patiently  submitted  to  the  lust,  the  rapacious- 
ness,  and  the  cruelty,  of  the  faithful  legions  of  Gaul. 
A  milder  sentence  might  have  deprived  the  capital  of 
the  east  of  its  honours  and  privileges  ;  and  the  cour- 
tiers, perhaps  the  subjects,  of  Julian,  would  have  ap- 
plauded an  act  of  justice,  which  asserted  the  dignity  of 
the  supreme  magistrate  of  the  republic.'  But  instead 
of  abusing,  or  exerting,  the  authority  of  the  state,  to 
revenge  his  personal  injuries,  Julian  contented  himself 
Julian  compos  a  with  an  inoffensive  mode  of  retaliation, 
satire  against  An-  which  it  would  be  in  the  power  of  few 
,loch'  princes  to  employ.   He  had  been  insult- 

ed by  satires  and  libels  ;  in  his  turn,  he  composed,  un- 
der the  title  of  the  Enemy  nf  the  Beard,  an  ironical  con- 
fession of  his  own  faults,  and  a  severe  satire  of  the  li- 
centious and  effeminate  manners  of  Antioch.  This 
imperial  reply  was  publicly  exposed  before  the  gates 


q  Nunquam  a  proposito  declinabat,  Galli  simili3  fratris,  licet  in- 
cruentus.  Amntian.  xxii.  14.  The  ignorance  of  the  most  enlightened 
princes  may  claim  some  excuse  ;  hut  we  cannot  he  satisfied  with  Ju- 
lian's own  defence,  (in  Misopogon,  p.  368,  369.)  or  the  elaborate  apo- 
logy of  Libanius,  (Orat.  Parental,  c.  xcvii.  p.  321.) 

r  Their  short  and  casv  confinement  is  gently  touched  by  Libanius. 
(Orat.  Parental,  c.  xcviii.  p.  322,  323.) 

•  Libanius.  (ad  Antiochenos  de  Imperatoris  ira,  c.  17,  18,  19,  in 
Fahricius,  Bibliot.  Gra:c.  torn.  vii.  p.  221—223.)  like  a  skilful  advo- 
cate, severely  censures  the  folly  of  the  people,  who  suffered  for  the 
crime  of  a  few  o'iscure  and  drunken  wretches. 

t  Libanius  (ad  Antiochen.  c.  vii.  p.  213.)  reminds  Antioch  of  the 
recent  chastisement  of  C.-csarca;  and  even  Julian  (in  Misopogon,  p. 
355.)  insinuates  how  severely  Tarcntum  had  expiated  the  insult  to 
the  Roman  ambassadors. 


of  the  palace  ;  and  the  Misopogon  u  still  remains  a  sin- 
gular monument  of  the  resentment,  the  wit,  the  huma- 
nity, and  the  indiscretion,  of  Julian.  Though  he  af- 
fected to  laugh,  he  could  not  forgive.*  His  contempt 
was  expressed,  and  his  revenge  might  he  gratified,  by 
the  nomination  of  a  governor  *  worthy  only  of  such 
subjects  :  and  the  emperor,  for  ever  renouncing  the  un- 
grateful city,  proclaimed  his  resolution  to  pass  the  en- 
suing winter  at  Tarsus  in  Cilicia.z 

Yet  Antioch  possessed  one  citizen,  „. 

,  »  ,  .   .  7  The  sophist  Liba- 

whose  genius  and  virtues  might  atone,  „ius. 
in  the  opinion  of  Julian,  for  the  vice  and  A-  D-  314—390, 
folly  of  his  country.  The  sophist,  Li- 
banius, was  born  in  the  capital  of  the  east ;  he  pub- 
licly professed  the  arts  of  rhetoric  and  declamation  at 
Nice,  Nicomedia,  Constantinople,  Athens,  and,  during 
the  remainder  of  his  life,  at  Antioch.  His  school  was 
assiduously  frequented  by  the  Grecian  youth ;  his  dis- 
ciples, who  sometimes  exceeded  the  number  of  eighty, 
celebrated  their  incomparable  master ;  and  the  jealousy 
of  his  rivals,  who  persecuted  him  from  one  city  to  ano- 
ther, confirmed  the  favourable  opinion  which  Libanius 
ostentatiously  displayed  of  his  superior  merit.  The 
preceptors  of  Julian  had  extorted  a  rash  but  solemn  as- 
surance, that  he  would  never  attend  the  lectures  of 
their  adversary  :  the  curiosity  of  the  royal  youth  was 
checked  and  inflamed :  he  secretly  procured  the  writ- 
ings of  this  dangerous  sophist,  and  gradually  surpassed, 
in  the  perfect  imitation  of  his  style,  the  most  laborious 
of  his  domestic  pupils.2  W  hen  Julian  ascended  the 
throne,  he  declared  his  impatience  to  embrace  and  re- 
ward the  Syrian  sophist,  who  had  preserved,  in  a  de- 
generate age,  the  Grecian  purity  of  taste,  of  maimers, 
and  of  religion.  The  emperor's  prepossession  was 
increased  and  justified  by  the  discreet  pride  of  his 
favourite.  Instead  of  pressing,  with  the  foremost  of 
the  crowd,  into  the  palace  of  Constantinople,  Libanius 
calmly  expected  his  arrival  at  Antioch ;  withdrew 
from  court  on  the  first  symptoms  of  coldness  and  indif- 
ference ;  required  a  formal  invitation  for  each  visit ; 
and  taught  his  sovereign  an  important  lesson,  that  he 
might  command  the  obedience  of  a  subject,  but  that  he 
must  deserve  the  attachment  of  a  friend.  The  sophists 
of  every  age,  despising,  or  affecting  to  despise,  the 
accidental  distinctions  of  birth  and  fortune,b  reserve 
their  esteem  for  the  superior  qualities  of  the  mind, 
with  which  they  themselves  are  so  plentifully  en- 
dowed. Julian  might  disdain  the  acclamations  of  a 
venal  court,  who  adored  the  imperial  purple ;  but  he 
was  deeply  flattered  by  the  praise,  the  admonition,  the 
freedom,  and  the  envy,  of  an  independent  philosopher, 
who  refused  his  favours,  loved  his  person,  celebrated 
his  fame,  and  protected  his  memory.  The  voluminous 
writings  of  Libanius  still  exist;  for  the  most  part,  they 
are  the  vain  and  idle  compositions  of  an  orator,  who 
cultivated  the  science  of  words ;  the  productions  of  a 
recluse  student,  whose  mind,  regardless  of  his  contem- 
poraries, was  incessantly  fixed  on  the  Trojan  war,  and 
the  Athenian  commonwealth.  Yet  the  sophist  of 
Antioch  sometimes  descended  from  this  imaginary  ele- 
vation ;  he  entertained  a  various  and  elaborate  corres- 

u  On  the  subject  of  the  Misopoeon.see  Ammiar.us,  (xxii.  14.)  Liba- 
nius, (Orat.  Parentalis,  e.  xcix.  p.  323.) Gregory  Naziatizen,  (Orat.  iv. 
p.  133.)  and  the  Chronicle  of  Antioch,  by  John  Malela.  (torn.  ii.  p.  15, 
16.)  I  have  essential  obligations  to  the  translation  and  notes  of  the 
Abbe  de  la  Bleterre.    (Vie  de  Jovien.  torn.  ii.  p.  1 — 138.) 

x  Ammiar.us  very  justly  remarks,  Coactus  dissimulare  pro  tem- 
pore, ira  sufllahatur  interna.  The  elaborate  irony  of  Julian  at  length 
bursts  forth  into  serious  and  direct  invective. 

y  Ipse  autem  Antiochiam  egressurns,  Heliopolitcn  quemlam  Alex- 
andruin  Syriaca:  jurisdictione  preterit,  turhulcnium  el  sa?vum  ;  dice- 
balque  non  ilium  nieruisse,  scd  Anliochiensibus  avaris  et  contume- 
liosis  hujusmodi  judicem  conventre.  Ammian.  jxiii.  2.  Libanius, 
(Epist.  722.  p.  346. 347.)  who  confesses  to  Julian  himself,  that  he  had 
shared  the  general  discontent,  pretends  that  Alexander  was  a  useful 
though  harsh  reformer  of  the  manners  and  religion  of  Antioch. 

z  Julian,  in  Misopogon,  p.  364.  Ammian.  xxiii.  2. anil  Valesiusad 
loc.  Libanius.  in  a  professed  oration,  invites  him  to  return  to  his 
loyal  and  penitent  citv  of  Antioch. 

a  Libanius,  Orat.  Parent,  c.  vii.  p.  230.  231. 

b  Eunapius  reports,  that  Libanius  refused  tin  honorary  rank  of 
i  pra:torian  prefect,  as  less  illustrious  than  the  title  of  Sophist,  (in  Vii. 
I  Sophist,  p.  135.)  The  critics  have  observed  a  similar  seut-jiieut  in 
I  one  of  tiie  epistles  (xviii.  edit.  Wolf.)  of  Libauius  himself. 
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pnndence;5  he  praised  the  virtues  of  his  own  times  ; 

boldly  arraigned  the  abuses  of  public  and  private 
life ;  and  he  eloquently  pleaded  the  cause  of  Antioch 
agailjgt  the  just  resentment  of  Julian  and  Thcodosius. 
It  is  the  common  calamity  of  old  age,4  to  lose  what- 
ever might  have  rendered  it  desirable;  but  Libanius 
experienced  the  peculiar  misfortune  of  surviving  the 
religion  and  the  sciences,  to  which  he  had  consecrated 
his  genius.  The  friend  of  Julian  was  an  indignant 
spectator  of  the  triumph  of  Christianity  ;  and  his  bigot- 
ry, which  darkened  the  prospect  of  the  visible  world, 
did  not  inspire  Libanius  with  any  lively  hopes  of  celes- 
tial glory  and  happiness." 

....  ,.    ,       The  martial   impatience  of  Julian 

March  of  Julian  to  .  .     r,      ,.  ,  ,    •      ,  , 

the  Euphrates,  urged  him  to  take  the  field  in  the  he- 
A.  D.  363.  ginning  of  the  spring ;  and  he  dismissed, 
d"  with  contempt  and  reproach,  the  senate 
of  Antioch,  who  accompanied  the  emperor  beyond  the 
limits  of  their  own  territory,  to  which  he  was  resolved 
never  to  return.  After  a  laborious  march  of  two  days/ 
he  halted  on  the  third  at  Berea,  or  Aleppo,  where  he 
had  the  mortification  of  finding  a  senate  almost  entirely 
christian;  who  received,  with  cold  and  formal  demon- 
strations of  respect,  the  eloquent  sermon  of  the  apostle 
of  paganism.  The  son  of  one  of  the  most  illustrious 
citizens  of  Berea,  who  had  embraced,  either  from  inte- 
rest or  conscience,  the  religion  of  the  emperor,  was  dis- 
inherited by  his  angry  parent.  The  father  and  the  son 
were  invited  to  the  imperial  table.  Julian,  placing 
himself  between  them,  attempted,  without  success,  to 
inculcate  the  lesson  and  example  of  toleration  ;  sup- 
ported, with  affected  calmness,  the  indiscreet  zeal  of 
the  aged  christian,  who  seemed  to  forget  the  senti- 
ments of  nature,  and  the  duty  of  a  subject;  and  at 
length  turning  towards  the  afflicted  youth,  "  Since  you 
have  lost  a  father,"  said  he,  "  for  my  sake,  it  is  in- 
cumbent on  me  to  supply  his  placet's  The  emperor 
was  received  in  a  manner  much  more  agreeable  to  his 
wishes  at  Batnte,  a  small  town  pleasantly  seated  in  a 
grove  of  cypresses,  about  twenty  miles  from  the  city  of 
Hierapolis.  The  solemn  rites  of  sacrifice  were  de- 
cently prepared  by  the  inhabitants  of  Batnae,  who 
seemed  attached  to  the  worship  of  their  tutelar  deities, 
Apollo  and  Jupiter;  but  the  serious  piety  of  Julian  was 
offended  by  the  tumult  of  their  applause  ;  and  he  too 
clearly  discerned,  that  the  smoke  which  arose  from 
their  altars,  was  the  incense  of  flattery,  rather,  than  of 
devotion.  The  ancient  and  magnificent  temple,  which 
had  sanctified,  for  so  many  ages,  the  city  of  Hierapo- 
lis,h  no  longer  subsisted  ;  and  the  consecrated  wealth, 
which  afforded  a  liberal  maintenance  to  more  than 
three  hundred  priests,  might  hasten  its  downfal.  Yet 
Julian  enjoyed  the  satisfaction  of  embracing  a  philoso- 
pher and  a  friend,  whose  religious  firmness  had  with- 


c  Near  two  thousand  of  liis  letters,  a  mode  of  composition  in  which 
Libaniua  was  thought  to  excel,  are  still  extant,  and  already  published. 
The  critics  may  praise  their  subtle  and  elegant  brevity,;  yet  Dr. 
Bentley  (Dissertation  upon  Phalaris,  p.  487.)  might  justly,  though 
quaintly,  observe,  that  "  you  feel  by  the  emptiness  and  deadncss  of 
them,  that  you  converse  with  some  dreaming  pedant,  with  his  elbow 
on  hisdesk.*' 

«  His  birth  is  assigned  to  the  year  oi  l.  lie  mentions  the  seventy- 
sixth  year  of  his  age,  (A.D.  390.)  and  seems  lo  allude  to  some  events 
of  a  still  later  date. 

e  Libanius  has  composed  the  vain,  prolix,  but  curious,  narrative 
of  his  own  life;  (torn.  ii.  p.  1—84.  edit.  Morell.)  of  which  Eunapius 
(p.  KIO — 135.)  has  left  a  concise  and  unfavourable  account.  Among 
the  moderns,  Tillemont,  (Hist,  des  Empereurs,  torn.  iv.  p.  571 — 570.) 
Fahricius,  (Bibliot.  Gr:rr..  torn.  vii.  p.  378 — 114.)  and  Lardner,  (Hea- 
then Testimonies,  torn.  iv.  p.  127 — 163.)  have  illustrated  the  charac- 
ter and  writings  of  this  famous  sophist. 

f  From  Antioch  to  Litnrhe,  on  the  territory  of  Chalcis,  the  road, 
over  hills  and  through  morasses,  was  extremely  had;  and  the  loose 
stones  were  cemented  only  with  sand.  (Julian,  epist.  xxvii.)  It  is 
singular  enough  that  the  Romans  should  have  neglected  the  great 
communication  between  Antioch  anil  the  Euphrates.  See  Wesse- 
lin^.  itinerar.  p.  100.  Bergier.  Hist,  des  Grands  Chemins,  torn.  ii.  p. 
1(10. 

r  Julian  alludes  to  this  incident;  (epist  xxvii.)  which  is  more  dis- 
tinctly related  by  Tlcodoret,  (I.  iii.  r.  22.)  The  intolerant  spirit  of 
the  father  is  applauded  by  Tillemont.  ( I Ii.st.  des  Empereurs,  torn.  iv. 
y>.  534.)  and  even  hy.l.a  Bletcric.  (Vie  de  Julien,  p.  413.) 

h  See  the  curious  treatise  de  Ilea  Syria,  inserted  among  the  works 
of  Eucian.  (loin.  iii.  p.  451 — 490.  edit.  Reitz.)  The  singular  appella- 
tion of  JVViHts  o»tiW,  (Ainmian.  xiv.  8.)  might  induce  a  suspicion, 
that  Hierapolis  had  been  the  royal  seat  of  the  Assyrians 


stood  the  pressing  and  repeated  solicitations  of  Con- 
stantius and  Callus,  as  often  as  those  princes  lodged 
at  his  house,  in  their  passage  through  Hierapolis.  In 
the  hurry  of  military  preparation,  and  the  careless  con- 
fidence of  a  familiar  correspondence,  the  zeal  of  Julian 
appears  to  have  been  lively  and  uniform.  He  had  now 
undertaken  an  important  and  difficult  war;  and  the 
anxiety  of  the  event  rendered  him  still  more  attentive 
to  observe  and  register  the  most  trifling  presages,  from 
which,  according  to  the  rules  of  divination,  any  knowl- 
edge of  futurity  could  be  derived.'  He  informed  Liba- 
nius of  his  progress  as  far  as  Hierapolis,  by  an  elegant 
epistle, *  which  displays  the  facility  of  his  genius,  and 
his  tender  friendship  for  the  sophist  of  Antioch. 

Hierapolis,  situate  almost  on  the  banks  His  design  of  in* 
of  the  Euphrates,1  had  been  appointed  vading.Pertia. 
for  the  general  rendezvous  of  the  Roman  troops,  who 
immediately  passed  the  great  river  on  a  bridge  of 
boats,  which  was  previously  constructed.'"  If  the  in- 
clinations of  Julian  had  been  similar  to  those  of  his 
predecessor,  he  might  have  wasted  the  active  and  im- 
portant season  of  the  year  in  the  circus  of  Samosata,  or 
in  the  churches  of  Edessa.  But  as  the  warlike  empe- 
ror, instead  of  Constantius,  had  chosen  Alexander  for 
his  model,  he  advanced  without  delay  to  Carthsey  a 
very  ancient  city  of  Mesopotamia,  at  the  distance  of 
fourscore  miles  from  Hierapolis.  The  temple  of  the 
Moon  attracted  the  devotion  of  Julian  ;  but  the  halt  of 
a  few  days  was  principally  employed  in  completing  the 
immense  preparations  for  the  Persian  war.  The  secret 
of  the  expedition  had  hitherto  remained  in  his  own 
breast ;  but  as  Carrhaa  is  the  point  of  separation  of  the 
two  great  roads,  he  could  no  longer  conceal,  whether 
it  was  his  design  to  attack  the  dominions  of  Sapor  on 
the  side  of  the  Tigris,  or  on  that  of  the  Euphrates. 
The  emperor  detached  an  army  of  thirty  thousand  men, 
under  the  command  of  his  kinsman  Procopius,  and  of 
Sebastian,  who  had  been  duke  of  Egypt.  They  were 
ordered  to  direct  their  march  towards  Nisibis,  and  to 
secure  the  frontier  from  the  desultory  incursions  of 
the  enemy,  before  they  attempted  the  passage  of  the 
Tigris.  Their  subsequent  operations  were  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  generals ;  but  Julian  expected,  that 
after  wasting  with  fire  and  sword  the  fertile  districts 
of  Media  and  Adiabene,  they  might  arrive  under  the 
walls  of  Ctesiphon  about  the  same  time  that  he  him- 
self, advancing  with  equal  steps  along  the  banks  of 
the  Euphrates,  should  besiege  the  capital  of  the  Per- 
sian monarchy.  The  success  of  this  Disaffection  oftho 
well-concerted  plan  depended,  in  a  great  king  of  Armenia, 
measure,  on  the  powerful  and  ready  assistance  of  the 
king  of  Armenia,  who  without  exposing  the  safety  of 
his  own  dominions,  might  detach  an  army  of  four 
thousand  horse,  and  twenty  thousand  foot,  to  the  as- 
sistance of  the  Romans.0  But  the  feeble  Arsaces  Ti- 
ranus,f  king  of  Armenia,  had  degenerated  still  more 
shamefully  than  his  father  Chosroes,  from  the  manly 
virtues  of  the  great  Tiridates  ;  and  as  the  pusillanimous 
monarch  was  averse  to  any  enterprise  of  danger  and 
glory,  he  could  disguise  his  timid  indolence  by  the 
more  decent  excuses  of  religion  and  gratitude.  He 


i  Julian  (epist.  xxviii.)  kept  a  regular  account  of  all  the  fortunate 
omens;  but  lie  suppresses  t  lie  inauspicious  signs,  which  Ammianus 
(xxiii.  2.)  has  carefully  recorded. 

k  Julian,  epist.  xxvii.  p.  399— 402. 

I  I  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  acknowledging  my  obligations 
to  M.  D'Anville,  for  his  recent  geography  of  the  Euphrates  and  Ti- 
gris, (Paris,  1780,  in  4to.)  which  particularly  illustrates  the  expedi- 
tion of  Julian. 

m  There  are  three  passages  within  a  few  miles  of  each  other;  1. 
Zenima,  celebrated  by  the  ancients ;  2.  Bir,  frequented  by  the  mo- 
derns ;  and,  3.  The  bridge  of  Membigz,  or  Hierapolis,  at  the  distance 
of  four  parasnngs  from  the  city. 

n  Haran,  or  C'arrlne,  was  the  ancient  residence  of  the  Saltans, 
and  of  Abraham.  See  the  Index  Geographicua  of  Schultcns,  (ad 
calcem  Vit.  Saladin.)  a  work  from  which  1  have  obtained  much  ori- 
entnl  knowledge,  concerning  the  ancient  and  modern  geography  of 
Syria  and  the  adjacent  countries. 

o  Sec  Xenophon.  Cyrop,Td.  1.  iii.  p.  189.  edit.  Hutchinson.  Artavas- 
des  micht  have  supplied  Mark  Antony  with  16,000  horse,  armed  and 
disciplined  after  the  Parthian  manner.  (Plutarch,  in  M.  Antonio, 
torn.  v.  p.  117.) 

P  Moses  of  Chorene  (Hist.  Armeniac.  I.  iii.  c.  11.  p.  242.)  fixos  his 
accession  (A.  D.  351.)  to  the  17th  year  of  Constantius. 
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expressed  a  pious  attachment  to  the  memory  of  Con- 
stantius,  from  whose  hands  he  had  received  in  mar- 
riage Olympias,  the  daughter  of  the  praefect  Ablavius  ; 
and  the  alliance  of  a  female,  who  had  been  educated  as 
the  destined  wife  of  the  emperor  Constans,  exalted  the 
dignity  of  a  barbarian  king.i    Tiranus  professed  the 
christian  religion ;  he  reigned  over  a  nation  of  chris- 
tians ;  and  he  was  restrained,  by  every  principle  of 
conscience  and  interest,  from  contributing-  to  the  vic- 
tory, which  would  consummate  the  ruin  of  the  church. 
The  alienated  mind  of  Tiranus  was  exasperated  by  the 
indiscretion  of  Julian,  who  treated  the  king  of  Armenia 
as  his  slave,  and  as  the  enemy  of  the  gods.  The 
haughty  and  threatening  style  of  the  imperial  man- 
dates r  awakened  the  secret  indignation  of  a  prince, 
who,  in  the  humiliating-  state  of  dependence,  was  still 
conscious  of  his  royal  descent  from  the  Arsacides,  the 
lords  of  the  east,  and  the  rivals  of  the  Roman  power. 
Military  prcpa-     The  military  dispositions  of  Julian 
rations.      were  skilfully  contrived  to  deceive  the 
spies,  and  to  divert  the  attention,  of  Sapor.    The  le- 
gions appeared  to  direct  their  march  towards  Nisibis 
and  the  Tigris.    On  a  sudden  they  wheeled  to  the 
right ;  traversed  the  level  and  naked  plain  of  Carrhae  ; 
and  reached,  on  the  third  day,  the  banks  of  the  Eu- 
phrates, where  the  strong  town  of  Nicephoricm,  or 
Callinicum,  had  been  founded  by  the  Macedonian 
kings.    From  thence  the  emperor  pursued  his  march, 
above  ninety  miles,  along  the  winding  stream  of  the 
Euphrates,  till,  at  length,  about  one  month  after  his 
departure  from  Antioch,  he  discovered  the  towers  of 
Circesium,  the  extreme  limit  of  the  Roman  dominions. 
The  army  of  Julian,  the  most  numerous  that  any  of  the 
Caesars  had  ever  led  against  Persia,  consisted  of  sixty- 
five  thousand  effective  and  well-disciplined  soldiers. 
The  veteran  bands  of  cavalry  and  infantry,  of  Romans 
and  barbarians,  had  been  selected  from  the  different 
provinces  ;  and  a  just  pre-eminence  of  loyalty  and  val- 
our was  claimed  by  the  hardy  Gauls,  who  guarded  the 
throne  and  person  of  their  beloved  prince.    A  formi- 
dable body  of  Scythian  auxiliaries  had  been  trans- 
ported from  another  climate,  and  almost  from  another 
world,  to  invade  a  distant  country,  of  whose  name  and 
situation  they  were  ignorant.    The  love  of  rapine  and 
war  allured  to  the  imperial  standard  several  tribes  of 
Saracens,  or  roving  Arabs,  whose  service  Julian  had 
commanded,  while  he  sternly  refused  the  payment  of 
the  accustomed  subsidies.    The  broad  channel  of  the 
Euphrates*  was  crowded  by  a  fleet  of  eleven  hun- 
dred ships,  destined  to  attend  the  motions,  and  to  satis- 
fy the  wants,  of  the  Roman  army.    The  military 
strength  of  the  fleet  was  composed  of  fifty  armed  gal- 
leys ;  and  these  were  accompanied  by  an  equal  number 
of  flat-bottomed  boats,  which  might  occasionally  be 
connected  into  the  form  of  temporary  bridges.  The 
rest  of  the  ships,  partly  constructed  of  timber,  and 
partly  covered  with  raw  hides,  were  laden  with  an  al- 
most inexhaustible  supply  of  arms  and  engines,  of 
utensils  and  provisions.    The  vigilant  humanity  of 
Julian  had  embarked  a  very  large  magazine  of  vinegar 
and  biscuit  for  the  use  of  the  soldiers,  but  he  prohibited 
the  indulgence  of  wine  ;  and  rigorously  stopped  a  long 
string  of  superfluous  camels,  that  attempted  to  follow 
the  rear  of  the  army.    The  river  Chaboras  falls  into 


<l  Ammian  xx.  11.  Athanasius  (torn.  i.  p.  856.)  gays,  in  general 
terms,  that  lonstantius  gave  his  brother's  widow  t-.»;  iip&afs,;,  an 
expression  more  soital.le  to  a  Roman  than  a  christian. 

i  Ammianus  (xxiii.  2.)  nsesa  word  much  too  soft  for  the  occasion 
monaerat.  Muraton  (Fahricius,  Bibliotbec.  Gr<ec.  torn.  vii.  p.  86  ) 
has  published  an  epistle  from  Julian  to  the  satrap  Arsaces ;  fierce, 
vulgar,  and  (though  it  ini»ht  deceive  Sozotnen.  I.  vi.  c.  5.)  most  pro- 
bahly  spurious.  La  Bleterie  (Hist,  de  Jovien,  torn.  li.  p.  339. )  trans- 
lates and  rejects  it. 

j  Latissimum  flu  men  Euphraten  artabat.  Ammian.  xxiii  3.  Some- 
what higher,  at  the  fords  of  Thapsacus,  the  river  is  fonr  stadia,  or 
800  yards,  almost  an  English  mile,  broad.  (Xenophon  Anabasis,  I.  i. 
p.  41.  edit.  Hutchinson,  with  Foster  s  Observations,  p.  29,  &c.  in  the 
2d  volume  of  Spelman's  translation.)  If  the  breadth  of  the  Euphra- 
tes at  Bir  and  Zeusma  is  no  more  than  130  yards,  (Vovnges  de  Nie- 
fcuhr,  torn.  ii.p.  335.)  the  enormous  difference  must  chiefly  arise  from 
the  depth  of  the  channel 


the  Euphrates  at  Circesium  ;'  and  as  soon  as  the  trom 

pet  gave  the  signal  of  march,  the  Romans  r  . 
r     &  ,   ,     t   ?  ,  ■  ,  ,  Julian  enters  the 

passed  the  little  stream  which  separated  Persian  territo- 

two  mighty  and  hostile  empires.  The  rie8- 
custom  of  ancient  discipline  required  a  Ap  7lh' 
military  oration  ;  and  Julian  embraced  every  opportu- 
nity of  displaying  his  eloquence.  He  animated  the 
impatient  and  attentive  legions  by  the  example  of  the 
inflexible  courage  and  glorious  triumphs  of  their  ances- 
tors. He  excited  their  resentment  by  a  lively  picture 
of  the  insolence  of  the  Persians  ;  and  he  exhorted  them 
to  imitate  his  firm  resolution,  either  to  extirpate  that 
perfidious  nation,  or  to  devote  his  life  in  the  cause  of 
the  republic.  The  eloquence  of  Julian  was  enforced 
by  a  donative  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  pieces  of  silver 
to  every  soldier;  and  the  bridge  of  the  Chaboras  was 
instantly  cut  away,  to  convince  the  troops  that  they 
|  must  place  their  hopes  of  safety  in  the  success  of  their 
arms.  Yet  the  prudence  of  the  emperor  induced  him 
to  secure  a  remote  frontier,  perpetually  exposed  to  the 
■  inroads  of  the  hostile  Arabs.  A  detachment  of  four 
!  thousand  men  was  left  at  Circesium,  which  completed, 
!  to  the  number  of  ten  thousand,  the  regular  garrison  of 
that  important  fortress." 

From  the  moment  that  the  Romans  en-  His  ^j,^  0Ter 
tered  the  enemy's  country.1  the  country  the  desert  of 
|  of  an  active  and  artful  enemy,  the  order  Mesopotamia, 
of  march  was  disposed  in  three  columns.'  The  strength 
of  the  infantry,  and  consequently  of  the  whole  army, 
was  placed  in  the  centre,  under  the  peculiar  command 
of  heir  master-general  Victor.  On  the  right,  the  brave 
Nevitta  led  a  column  of  several  legions  along  the 
banks  of  the  Euphrates,  and  almost  always  in  sight 
of  the  fleet.  The  left  flank  of  the  army  was  protected 
by  the  column  of  cavalry.  Hormisdas  and  Arinthaeus 
were  appointed  generals  of  the  horse ;  and  the  singular 
adventures  of  Hormisdas1  are  not  undeserving  of  our 
notice.  He  was  a  Persian  prince,  of  the  royal  race  of 
the  Sassanides,  who,  in  the  troubles  of  the  minority 
of  Sapor,  had  escaped  from  prison  to  the  hospitable 
court  of  the  great  Constantine.  Hormisdas  at  first 
excited  the  compassion,  and  at  length  acquired  the  es- 
teem, of  his  new  masters ;  his  valour  and  fidelity  raised 
him  to  the  military  honours  of  the  Roman  service  ;  and, 
though  a  christian,  he  might  indulge  the  secret  satis- 
faction of  convincing  his  ungrateful  country,  that  an 
oppressed  subject  may  prove  the  most  dangerous  ene- 
my. Such  was  the  disposition  of  the  three  principal 
columns.  The  front  and  flanks  of  the  army  were  co- 
vered by  Lucilianus  with  a  flying  detachment  of  fifteen 
hundred  light-awned  soldiers,  whose  active  vigilanee 
observed  the  most  distant  signs,  and  conveyed  the  ear- 
liest notice,  of  any  hostile  approach.  Dagalaiphus, 
and  Secundinus  duke  of  Osrhoene,  conducted  the  troops 
of  the  rear-guard  ;  the  baggage  securely  proceeded  in 
the  intervals  of  the  columns  ;  and  the  ranks,  from  a 
motive  either  of  use  or  ostentation,  were  formed  in 
such  open  order,  that  the  whole  line  of  march  extended 
almost  ten  miles.  The  ordinary  post  of  Julian  was  at 
the  head  of  the  centre  column ;  but  as  he  prefen-ed  the 
duties  of  a  general  to  the  state  of  a  monarch,  he  rapidly 
moved,  with  a  small  escort  of  light  cavalry,  to  the 
front,  the  rear,  the  flanks,  wherever  his  presence  could 
animate  or  protect  the  march  of  the  Roman  army.  The 


t  Monumentum  tutissimum  et  fahre  politum.  cujus  ma>nia  Abora 
(the  orientals  aspire  Chaboras  or  Chabour)  et  Euphrates  ambhint 
flumina,  velutspatium  insulare  fingentes.    Ammian.  xxiii.  5- 

»  The  enterprise  and  armament  of  Julian  are  described  by  himself, 
(Epist.  xxvii.)  Ammianus  Mareellinus.  (xxiii.  3.  4.  5.)  Libaning, 
(Orat.  Parent,  c.  108,  109.  p.  332,  333.)  Zogimos.  (I.  in.  p.  160.  161, 
162.)  Sozomen,  (I.  vi.  c.  1.)  and  John  Malela.  (torn.  ii.  p.  IT.) 

x  Before  he  enters  Persia,  Ammianus  copiously  describes  (xxiii.  6. 
p.  396—419.  edit.  Gronov.  in  4to.)  the  eighteen  great  satrapies,  or 
province?-,  .'as  far  as  the  Serie  or  Chinese  frontiers,)  which  were  sub- 
ject to  the  Sassanides. 

y  Amraianus  xiiv.  IJ  and  Zosimus  (I-  P-  '62,  163.)  have  accu- 
rately expressed  the  order  of  march. 

x  The  adventures  of  Hormisdas  are  related  with  some  mixture  of 
fable.  (Zosimus.  L  ii.  p.  100 — 102.  Tillemont.  Hist,  des  Empereurs, 
torn.  iv.  p.  198.)  It  is  almost  impossible  that  he  should  he  the  bro- 
ther (frater  germanus)  of  an  eldat  and  posthumous  child  :  nor  do  I 
recollect  that  Ammianus  ever  gives  him  that  title. 
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country  which  they  traversed  from  the  Chaboras,  to 
the  cultivated  lands  of  Assyria,  may  be  considered  as 
a  part  of  the  desert  of  Arabia,  a  dry  and  barren  waste, 
which  could  never  be  improved  by  the  most  powerful 
arts  of  human  industry.  Julian  marched  over  the 
same  ground  which  had  been  trod  above  seven  hund- 
red years  before  by  the  footsteps  of  the  younger  Cyrus, 
and  which  is  described  by  one  of  the  companions  of  his 
expedition,  the  sage  and  heroic  Xenophon.*  "  The 
country  was  a  plain  throughout,  as  even  as  the  sea, 
and  full  of  wormwood;  and  if  any  other  kind  of  shrubs 
or  reeds  grew  there,  they  had  all  an  aromatic  smell, 
but  no  trees  could  be  seen.  Bustards  and  ostriches, 
antelopes  and  wild  asses,b  appeared  to  be  the  only  in- 
habitants of  the  desert;  and  the  fatigues  of  the  march 
were  alleviated  by  the  amusements  of  the  chace." — 
The  loose  sand  of  the  desert  was  frequently  raised  by 
the  wind  into  clouds  of  dust :  and  a  great  number  of 
the  soldiers  of  Julian,  with  their  tents,  were  suddenly 
thrown  to  the  ground  by  the  violence  of  an  unexpected 
hurricane. 

The  sandy  plains  of  Mesopotamia 
His  success.  were  abandoned  to  the  antelopes,  and 
wild  asses  of  the  desert;  but  a  variety  of  populous 
towns  and  villages  were  pleasantly  situated  on  the 
banks  of  the  Euphrates,  and  in  the  islands  which  are 
occasionally  formed  by  that  river.  The  city  of  Annah, 
or  Anatlio,0  the  actual  residence  of  an  Arabian  emir, 
is  composed  of  two  long  streets,  which  enclose,  within 
a  natural  fortification,  a  small  island  in  the  midst,  and 
two  fruitful  spots  on  either  side,  of  the  Euphrates. 
The  warlike  inhabitants  of  Anatho  showed  a  disposi- 
tion to  stop  the  march  of  a  Roman  emperor ;  till  they 
were  diverted  from  such  fatal  presumption  by  the  mild 
exhortations  of  prince  Hormisdas,  and  the  approaching 
terrors  of  the  fleet  and  army.  They  implored,  and  ex- 
perienced, the  clemency  of  Julian,  who  transplanted 
the  people  to  an  advantageous  settlement,  near  Chalcis 
in  Syria,  and  admitted  Pusams,  the  governor,  to  an 
honourable  rank  in  his  service  and  friendship.  But 
the  impregnable  fortress  of  Thilutha  could  scorn  the 
menace  of  a  siege ;  and  the  emperor  was  obliged  to 
content  himself  with  an  insulting  promise  that,  when 
he  had  subdued  the  interior  provinces  of  Persia,  Thi- 
lutha would  no  longer  refuse  to  grace  the  triumph  of 
the  conqueror.  The  inhabitants  of  the  open  towns,  un- 
able to  resist,  and  unwilling  to  yield,  fled  with  precipi- 
tation ;  and  their  houses,  filled  with  spoil  and  provi- 
sions, were  occupied  by  the  soldiers  of  Julian,  who 
massacred,  without  remorse,  and  without  punishment, 
some  defenceless  women.  During  the  march,  the  Su- 
renas,  or  Persian  general,  and  Malek  Rodosaces,  the 
renowned  emir  of  the  tribe  of  Gassan,d  incessantly 
hovered  round  the  army:  every  straggler  was  intercept- 
ed ;  every  detachment  was  attacked  ;  and  the  valiant 
Hormisdas  escaped  with  some  difficulty  from  their 
hands.  But  the  barbarians  were  finally  repulsed  ;  the 
country  became  every  day  less  favourable  to  the  opera- 
tions of  cavalry  ;  and  when  the  Romans  arrived  at  Ma- 
cepracta,  they  perceived  the  ruins  of  the  wall,  which  had 
been  constructed  by  the  ancient  kings  of  Assyria,  to 
secure  their  dominions  from  the  incursions  of  the 


a  Pec  the  first  book  of  the  Anabasis,  p.  45,  46.  This  pleasing 
work  is  original  and  authentic.  Yet  Xenophon's  memory,  perhaps 
many  years  after  the  expedition,  has  sometimes  lietrayed  him  ;  and 
the  distances  which  lie  marks  are  often  larger  than  either  a  soldier 
or  a  geographer  will  allow. 

b  Mr.  Spelman,  tfce  English  translator  of  the  Analiasis,  (vol.  i.  p. 
51.)  confounds  the  antelope  with  the  roe  buck,  and  the  wild  ass  with 
the  zebra. 

c  See  Voyages  de  Tavernicr.  part  i.  I.  iii.  p.  316.  and  more  espe- 
cially Viaggi  di  Pietro  della  Valle,  torn.  i.  lett.  xvii.  p.  G71,  &c.  He 
was  ignorant  of  the  old  name  and  condition  of  Annah.  Our  blind 
travellers  seldom  possess  any  previous  knowledge  of  the  countries 
which  they  visit.  Shaw  and  Tournefort  deserve  an  honourable  ex- 
ception. 

d  Famosi  nominis  latro,  says  Ammianus;  an  high  encomium  for 
on  Arab.  The  tribe  of  Oassan  had  settled  on  the  edge  of  Syria,  and 
reigned  some  time  in  Damascus,  under  a  dynasty  of  thirty-one  kings, 
or  emirs,  from  the  time  of  Pompey  to  that  of  the  Khalif  Omar. 
D'llerbelot,  Bibliotheque  Orientale,  p.  360.  Pococke,  Specimen  Hist. 
Arabics;,  p. 75-»78.  Tile  name  of  Rodosaces  docs  not  appear  in  the 
list. 


Medes.  These  preliminaries  of  the  expedition  of  Ju- 
lian appear  to  have  employed  about  fifteen  days  ;  and 
we  may  compute  near  three  hundred  miles  from  the 
fortress  of  Circesium  to  the  wall  of  Macepracta.c 

The  fertile  province  of  Assyria/  which  Description  of 
stretched  beyond  the  Tigris,  as  far  as  Assyria, 
the  mountains  of  Media/  extended  about  four  hundred 
miles  from  the  ancient  wall  of  Macepracta,  to  the  ter- 
ritory of  Basra,  where  the  united  streams  of  the  Eu- 
phrates and  Tigris  discharge  themselves  into  the  Per- 
sian Gulf.h  The  whole  country  might  have  claimed 
the  peculiar  name  of  Mesopotamia;  as  the  two  rivers, 
which  are  never  more  distant  than  fifty,  approach,  be- 
tween Bagdad  and  Babylon,  within  twenty-five  miles 
of  each  other.  A  multitude  of  artificial  canals,  dug 
without  much  labour  in  a  soft  and  yielding  soil,  con- 
nected the  rivers,  and  intersected  the  plain  of  Assyria. 
The  uses  of  these  artificial  canals  were  various  and  im- 
portant. They  served  to  discharge  the  superfluous 
waters  from  one  river  into  the  other,  at  the  season  of 
their  respective  inundations.  Subdividing  themselves 
into  smaller  and  smaller  branches,  they  refreshed  the 
dry  lands,  and  supplied  the  deficiency  of  rain.  They 
facilitated  the  intercourse  of  peace  and  commerce;  and, 
as  the  dams  could  be  speedily  broke  down,  they  armed 
the  despair  of  the  Assyrians  with  the  means  of  oppos- 
ing a  sudden  deluge  to  the  progress  of  an  invading 
army.  To  the  soil  and  climate  of  Assyria,  nature  had 
denied  some  of  her  choicest  gifts,  the  vine,  the  olive, 
and  the  fig-tree ;  but  the  food  which  supports  the  life 
of  man,  and  particularly  wheat  and  bailey,  were  pro- 
duced with  inexhaustible  fertility ;  and  the  husband- 
man, who  committed  his  seed  to  the  earth,  was  fre- 
quently rewarded  with  an  increase  of  two,  or  even  of 
three,  hundred.  The  face  of  the  country  was  inter- 
spersed with  groves  of  innumerable  palm-trees;'  and 
the  diligent  natives  celebrated,  either  in  verse  or  prose, 
the  three  hundred  and  sixty  uses  to  which  the  trunk, 
the  branches,  the  leaves,  the  juice,  and  the  fruit,  were 
skilfully  applied.  Several  manufactures,  especially 
those  of  leather  and  linen,  employed  the  industry  of  a 
numerous  people,  and  afforded  valuable  materials  for 
foreign  trade ;  which  appears,  however,  to  have  been 
conducted  by  the  hands  of  strangers.  Babylon  had 
been  converted  into  a  royal  park  ;  but  near  the  ruins  of 
the  ancient  capital,  new  cities  had  successively  arisen, 
and  the  populousness  of  the  country  was  displayed  in 
the  multitude  of  towns  and  villages,  which  were  built 
of  bricks,  dried  in  the  sun,  and  strongly  cemented  with 
bitumen  ;  the  natural  and  peculiar  production  of  the 
Babylonian  soil.  While  the  successors  of  Cyrus 
reigned  over  Asia,  the  province  of  Assyria  alone  main- 
tained, during  a  third  part  of  the  year,  the  luxurious 
plenty  of  the  table  and  household  of  the  Great  King. 
Four  considerable  villages  were  assigned  for  the  sub- 
sistence of  his  Indian  dogs ;  eight  hundred  stallions, 
and  sixteen  thousand  mares,  were  constantly  kept,  at 
the  expense  of  the  country,  for  the  royal  stables  ;  and 
as  the  daily  tribute,  which  was  paid  to  the  satrap, 
amounted  to  one  English  bushel  of  silver,  we  may 


e  See  Ammianus,  (xxiv.  1,  2.)  Libnnius,  (Oral.  Parental,  c.  1 10,  1 1 1. 
p.  334.)    Zosimus,  (I.  iii.  p.  164—  168.) 

f  The  description  of  Assyria  is  furnished  by  Herodotus,  (I.  i.  c.  192, 
&c.)  who  sometimes  writes  for  children,  and  sometimes  for  philoso- 
phers ;  by  Strabo,  (1.  xvi.  p.  1070— 1082.)  and  by  Ammianus,  (I.  xxiii. 
c.  6.)  The  most  useful  of  the  modern  travellers  are  Tavernier,  (part 
i.  1.  ii.  p.  226—258.)  Otter,  (torn,  ii.  p.  35—69.  and  189— 224.)  and 
Niebuhr,  (torn.  ii.  p.  172—288.)  Yet  I  much  regret  that  the  Irak 
J3rabi  of  Abulfeda  has  not  been  translated. 

g  Ammianus  rema.ks,  that  the  primitive  Assyria,  which  compre- 
hended Ninus  (Nineveh)  and  Arbela.  had  assumed  the  more  recent 
and  peculiar  appellation  of  Adiabene  ;  and  be  seems  to  fix  Teredon, 
Vologcsia,  and  Apollonia,  as  the  extreme  cities  of  the  actual  pro- 
vince of  Assyria. 

h  The  two  rivers  unite  at  Apnmea,  or  Coma,  (one  hundred  miles 
from  the  Persian  Gulf.)  inlo  the  broad  stream  of  the  Pastigris,  or 
Shat-ul-Arab.  The  Euphrates  formerly  reached  the  sea  by  a  sepa- 
rate channel,  which  was  obstructed  anil  diverted  by  the  citizens  of 
Orchoe,  about  twenty  miles  to  the  south-east  of  modern  Basra. 
(D'Anville,  in  the  Memoires  de  I'Acnd.  des  Inscriptions,  torn.  xxx.  p. 
170—191.) 

i  The  learned  Kirmpfer,  as  a  botanist,  an  antiquary,  and  a  travel- 
ler, has  exhausted  (Am<rnitat.  Exotics,  Fascicul.  iv.  p.  660 — 764.) 
the  whole  subject  of  palm-trees 
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compute  the  annual  revenue  of  Assyria  at  more  than 
twelve  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling.11 
invasion  of  As-     The  fields  of  Assyria  were  devoted  by 

iytio,  Julian  to  the  calamities  of  war;  and  the 
A.  D.  3t>3,  May.  philosopher  retaliated  on  a  guiltless 
people  the  acts  of  rapine  and  cruelty  w'hich  had  been 
committed  by  their  haughty  master  in  the  Roman  pro- 
vinces. The  trembling  Assyrians  summoned  the  riv- 
ers to  their  assistance  :  and  completed,  with  their  own 
hands,  the  ruin  of  their  country.  The  roads  were  ren- 
dered impracticable  ;  a  flood  of  waters  was  poured  into 
the  camp  ;  and,  during  several  days,  the  troops  of  Ju- 
lian were  obliged  to  contend  with  the  most  discour- 
aging hardships.  But  every  obstacle  was  surmounted 
by  the  perseverance  of  the  legionaries,  who  were  inured 
to  toil  as  well  as  to  danger,  and  who  felt  themselves  ani- 
mated by  the  spirit  of  their  leader.  The  damage  was 
gradually  repaired  ;  the  waters  were  restored  to  their 
proper  channels  ;  whole  groves  of  palm-trees  were  cut 
down,  and  placed  along  the  broken  parts  of  the  road  ; 
and  the  army  passed  over  the  broad  and  deeper  canals, 
on  bridges  of  floating  rafts,  which  were  supported  by 
the  help  of  bladders.  Two  cities  of  Assyria  presumed 
to  resist  the  arms  of  a  Roman  emperor:  and  they  both 
paid  the  severe  penalty  of  their  rashness.  At  the  dis- 
Sieseof  Peri-  tance  of  fifty  miles  from  the  royal  resi- 

sabor,  dence  of  Ctesiphon,  Perisabor,  or  Anbar, 
held  the  second  rank  in  the  province  :  a  city,  large, 
populous,  and  well  fortified,  surrounded  with  a  double 
wall,  almost  encompassed  by  a  branch  of  the  Eu- 
phrates, and  defended  by  the  valour  of  a  numerous 
garrison.  The  exhortations  of  Hormisdas  were  re- 
pulsed with  contempt ;  and  the  ears  of  the  Persian 
prince  were  wounded  by  a  just  reproach,  that,  unmind- 
ful of  his  royal  birth,  he  conducted  an  army  of  strangers 
against  his  king  and  country.  The  Assyrians  main- 
tained their  loyalty  by  a  skilful  as  well  as  vigorous 
defence;  till  the  lucky  stroke  of  a  battering-ram, 
having  opened  a  large  breach  by  shattering  one  of  the 
angles  of  the  wall,  they  hastily  retired  into  the  forti- 
fications of  the  interior  citadel.  The  soldiers  of  Juli- 
an rushed  impetuously  into  the  town,  and,  after  the 
full  gratification  of  every  military  appetite,  Perisabor 
was  reduced  to  ashes ;  and  the  engines  which  as- 
saulted the  citadel  were  planted  on  the  ruins  of  the 
smoking  houses.  The  contest  w-as  continued  by  an 
incessant  and  mutual  discharge  of  missile  weapons  ; 
and  the  superiority  which  the"  Romans  might  derive 
from  the  mechanical  powers  of  their  balistae  and  cata- 
pultae  was  counterbalanced  by  the  advantage  of  the 
ground  on  the  side  of  the  besieged.  But  as  soon  as 
an  Hdepolis  had  been  constructed,  which  could  engage 
on  equal  terms  with  the  loftiest  ramparts,  the  tremen- 
dous aspect  of  a  moving  turret,  that  would  leave  no 
hope  of  resistance  or  of  mercy,  terrified  the  defenders 
of  the  citadel  into  an  humble  submission ;  and  the 
place  was  surrendered  only  two  days  after  Julian  first 
appeared  under  the  walls  of  Perisabor.  Two  thousand 
five  hundred  persons,  of  both  sexes,  the  feeble  remnant 
of  a  flourishing  people,  were  permitted  to  retire:  the 
plentiful  magazines  of  corn,  of  arms,  and  of  splendid 
furniture,  were  partly  distributed  among  the  troops, 
and  partly  reserved  for  the  public  service  ;  the  useful 
stores  were  destroyed  by  fire,  or  thrown  into  the  stream 
of  the  Euphrates;  and  the  fate  of  Amidawas  revenged 
by  the  total  ruin  of  Perisabor. 
rM  ,  ,  The  city,  or  rather  fortress,  of  Mao- 
ofMaogama,cl'agamalcha.  which  was  defended  by  six- 
teen large  towers,  a  deep  ditch,  and  two  strong  and 

k  Assyria  yielded  lo  the  Persian  satrap  an  Jlrlaba  of  silver  each 
<lay.  The  well-known  proponion  of  weights  and  measures.  U6e 
llishop  Hooper's  e'ahorate  Inquiry,]  the  specific  »ravity  of  water  and 
silver,  and  the  value  of  that  ineiirl,  will  aiFord,  after  a  short  process, 
the  annual  revenue  which  I  have  stated.  Yet  the  Great  King  re- 
ceived no  more  than  1U00  Etthoic,  or  Tynan,  talents  (252,060/.)  from 
Assyria.  The  comparison  of  two  passages  in  Herodotus  (I.  i.  e.  If/2. 
I.  iii.  c.  89 — 96.)  reveals  an  important  difference  hetween  the  eroes 
and  the  net  revenue  of  Persia  ;  the  sums  p  ud  by  the  province,  and 
Ihfl  gold  or  silver  deposited  in  the  royal  treasure.  The  monarch 
might  annually  save  three  million*  six  hundred  thousand  pound",  of 
the  seventeen  or  eighteen  millions  raised  upon  the  people. 


solid  walls  of  brick  and  bitumen,  appears  to  have  been 
constructed  at  the  distance  of  eleven  miles,  as  the  safe- 
guard of  the  capital  of  Persia.  The  emperor,  appre- 
hensive of  leaving  such  an  important  fortress  in  his 
rear,  immediately  formed  the  siege  of  Maogamalcha  ; 
and  the  Roman  army  was  distributed  for  that  purpose, 
into  three  divisions.  Victor,  at  the  head  of  the  caval- 
ry, and  of  a  detachment  of  heavy-armed  foot,  was 
ordered  to  clear  the  country,  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the 
Tigris,  and  the  suburbs  of  Ctesiphon.  The  conduct 
of  the  attack  was  assumed  by  Julian  himself,  who 
seemed  to  place  his  whole  dependence  in  the  military 
engines  which  he  erected  against  the  walls;  while  he 
secretly  contrived  a  more  efficacious  method  of  intro- 
ducing his  troops  into  the  heart  of  the  city.  Under 
the  direction  of  Nevitta  and  Dagalaiphus,  the  trenches 
were  opened  at  a  considerable  distance,  and  gradually 
prolonged  as  far  as  the  edge  of  the  ditch.  The  ditch 
was  speedily  filled  with  earth  ;  and,  by  the  incessant 
labour  of  the  troops,  a  mine  was  carried  under  the  foun- 
dations of  the  walls,  and  sustained,  at  sufficient  inter- 
vals, by  props  of  timber.  Three  chosen  cohorts  advan- 
cing in  a  single  file,  silently  explored  the  dark  and 
dangerous  passage  ;  till  their  intrepid  leader  whispered 
back  the  intelligence,  that  he  was  ready  to  issue  from 
his  confinement  into  the  streets  of  the  hostile  city. 
Julian  checked  their  ardour,  that  he  might  ensure  their 
success;  and  immediately  diverted  the  attention  of  the 
garrison,  by  the  tumult  and  clamour  of  a  general 
assault.  The  Persians,  who,  from  their  walls,  con- 
temptuously beheld  the  progress  of  an  impotent  attack, 
celebrated  with  songs  of  triumph  the  glory  of  Sapor; 
and  ventured  to  assure  the  emperor,  that  he  might 
ascend  the  starry  mansion  of  Ormusd,  before  he  could 
hope  to  take  the  impregnable  city  of  Maogamalcha. 
The  city  was  already  taken.  History  has  recorded 
the  name  of  a  private  soldier,  the  first  who  ascended 
from  the  mine  into  a  deserted  tower.  The  passage 
was  widened  by  his  companions,  who  pressed  forwards 
with  impatient  valour.  Fifteen  hundred  enemies  were 
already  in  the  midst  of  the  city.  The  astonished  gar- 
rison abandoned  the  walls  and  their  only  hope  of  safe- 
ty ;  the  gates  were  instantly  burst  open  ;  and  the  re- 
venge of  the  soldier,  unless  it  were  suspended  by  lust 
or  avarice,  was  satiated  by  an  undistinguishing  mas- 
sacre. The  governor,  who  had  yielded  on  a  promise 
of  mercy,  was  burnt  alive,  a  few  days  afterwards,  on 
a  charge  of  having  uttered  some  disrespectful  words 
against  the  honour  of  prince  Hormisdas.  The  fortifi- 
cations were  razed  to  the  ground ;  and  not  a  vestige 
was  left,  that  the  city  of  Maogamalcha  had  ever  existed. 
The  neighbourhood  of  the  capital  of  Persia  was  adorned 
with  three  stately  palaces,  laboriously  enriched  with 
every  production  that  could  gratify  the  luxury  and 
pride  of  an  eastern  monarch.  The  pleasant  situation 
of  the  gardens  along  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  was  im- 
proved, according  to  the  Persian  taste,  by  the  symme- 
try of  flowers,  fountains,  and  shady  walks  :  and  spa- 
cious parks  were  enclosed  for  the  reception  of  the 
bears,  lions,  and  wild  boars,  which  were  maintained 
at  a  considerable  expense,  for  the  pleasure  of  the  royal 
chace.  The  park-walls  were  broke  down,  the  savage 
game  was  abandoned  to  the  darts  of  the  soldiers,  and 
the  palaces  of  Sapor  were  reduced  to  ashes,  by  the 
command  of  the  Roman  emperor.  Julian,  on  this  oc- 
casion, showed  himself  ignorant,  or  careless,  of  the 
laws  of  civility,  which  the  prudence  or  refinement  of 
polished  ages  have  established  between  hostile  princes. 
Yet  these  wanton  ravages  need  not  excite  in  our  breasts 
any  vehement  emotions  of  pity  or  resentment.  A  sim- 
ple, naked  statue,  finished  by  the  hand  of  a  Grecian 
artist,  is  of  more  genuine  value  than  all  these  rude  and 
costly  monuments  of  barbaric  labour:  and,  if  we  are 
more  deeply  affected  by  the  ruin  of  a  palace,  than  by 
the  conflagration  of  a  cottage,  our  humanity  must  have 
formed  a  very  erroneous  estimate  of  the  miseries  of 
human  life.1 


1  The  operations  of  tile  Assyrian  war  are  circumstantially  related 
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Personal  beiia-  Julian  was  an  object  of  terror  and  ha- 
viour  of  Julian,  tred  to  the  Persians ;  and  the  painters 
of  that  nation  represented  the  invader  of  their  country 
under  the  emblem  of  a  furious  lion,  who  vomited  from 
his  mouth  a  consuming  fire.™  To  his  friends  and  sol- 
diers the  philosophic  hero  appeared  in  a  more  amiable 
light ;  and  his  virtues  were  never  more  conspicuously 
displayed,  than  in  the  last  and  most  active  period  of 
his  life.  He  practised,  without  effort,  and  almost 
without  merit,  the  habitual  qualities  of  temperance 
and  sobriety.  According  to  the  dictates  of  that  arti- 
ficial wisdom,  which  assumes  an  absolute  dominion 
over  the  mind  and  body,  he  sternly  refused  himself  the 
indulgence  of  the  most  natural  appetites."  In  the 
warm  climate  of  Assyria,  which  solicited  a  luxurious 
people  to  the  gratification  of  every  sensual  desire,0  a 
youthful  conqueror  preserved  his  chastity  pure  and  in- 
violate :  nor  was  Julian  ever  tempted,  even  by  a  mo- 
tive of  curiosity,  to  visit  his  female  captives  of  exqui- 
site beauty,!1  who,  instead  of  resisting  his  power,  would 
have  disputed  with  each  other  the  honour  of  his  em- 
braces. With  the  same  firmness  that  he  resisted  the 
allurements  of  love,  he  sustained  the  hardships  of  war. 
When  the  Romans  marched  through  the  Hat  and  flood- 
ed country,  their  sovereign,  on  foot,  at  the  head  of  his 
legions,  shared  their  fatigues  and  animated  their  dil- 
igence. In  every  useful  labour,  the  hand  of  Julian 
was  prompt  and  strenuous  ;  and  the  imperial  purple 
was  wet  and  dirty,  as  the  coarse  garment  of  the 
meanest  soldier.  The  two  sieges  allowed  him  some 
remarkable  opportunities  of  signalizing  his  personal 
valour,  which,  in  the  improved  state  of  the  military 
art,  can  seldom  be  exerted  by  a  prudent  general.  The 
emperor  stood  before  the  citadel  of  Perisabor,  insensi- 
ble of  his  extreme  danger,  and  encouraged  his  troops 
to  burst  open  the  gates  of  iron,  till  he  was  almost 
overwhelmed  under  a  cloud  of  missile  weapons,  and 
huge  stones,  that  were  directed  against  his  person. 
As  he  examined  the  exterior  fortifications  of  Maoga- 
malcha, two  Persians,  devoting  themselves  for  their 
country,  suddenly  rushed  upon  him  with  drawn  cime- 
ters:  the  emperor  dexterously  received  their  blows  on 
his  uplifted  shield  ;  and,  with  a  steady  and  well-aimed 
thrust,  laid  one  of  his  adversaries  dead  at  his  feet. 
The  esteem  of  a  prince  who  possesses  the  virtues  which 
he  approves,  is  the  noblest  recompense  of  a  deserving 
subject;  and  the  authority  which  Julian  derived  from 
his  personal  merit,  enabled  him  to  revive  and  enforce 
the  rigour  of  ancient  discipline.  He  punished  with 
death,  or  ignominy,  the  misbehaviour  of  three  troops 
of  horse,  who,  in  a  skirmish  with  the  Surenas,  had 
lost  their  honour,  and  one  of  their  standards  :  and  he 
distinguished  with  obsidiunaft  crowns  the  valour  of  the 
foremost  soldiers,  who  had  ascended  into  the  city  of 
Maogamalcha.  After  the  siege  of  Perisabor,  the  firm- 
ness of  the  emperor  was  exercised  by  the  insolent 
avarice  of  the  army,  who  loudly  complained,  that  their 
services  were  rewarded  by  a  trifling  donative  of  one 
hundred  pieces  of  silver.  His  just  indignation  was 
expressed  in  the  grave  and  manly  language  of  a  Ro- 

liy  Ammianus,  (xxiv.  2,  3,4,5.)  Libanlus,  (Orat.  Parent,  r.  1 12— 123. 
p.  335—347.)  Zosimus.  (I.  iii.  p.  108 — IPO.)  and  Gregory  Nazianzen. 
(Orat.  iv.  p.  113.  144.)  Tile  military  criticisms  of  the'saint  ore  de- 
voutly copied  by  Tilleniont  his  faithful  slave. 

m  Lihaniua  de  ulciscenda  Jultani  nece,  c.  13.  p.  162. 

n  The  famous  examples  of  Cyrus,  Alexander,  and  Scipio,  were 
acts  »f  justice.  Julian's  chastity  was  voluntary,  and,  in  his  opinion, 
meritorious. 

o  Pnllust  (ap.  Vet.  Scholiast.  Juvenal.  Satir.  i.  104.)  observes,  that 
nihil  corrupting  morlbus.  The  matron*  and  virgins  of  Babylon 
freely  mingled  with  the  men,  in  licentious  banquets:  and  as  they 
felt  the  intoxication  of  wine  and  love,  they  gradually,  and  almost 
completely,  threw  aside  the  incumbrance  ofdress;  ad  ultimitm  ima 
corporum  velamenta  projiciunt.    Q_.  Curtius,  v.  I. 

P  Ex  virginibus  autem,  qua-  speciostr  sunt  rapttc,  et  in  Pcrside,  uhi 
fteminarnm  pulcliritudo  ercellit,  nec  contreetaYe  aliquant  volnit  hec 
vidcre.  Ammian.  xxiv.  4.  The  native  race  of  Persians  is  small 
and  ugly  :  hut  it  has  been  improved  by  the  perpetual  mixture  of  Cir- 
cassian blood.  (Herodot.  I.  iii.  c.  97.  Burton,  Hist.  Naturelle,  torn, 
iii.  p.  420.) 

q  Ohsidionatibus  coronis  donnti.  Ammian.  xxiv.  4.  Either  Ju- 
lian or  his  historian  were  unskilful  antiquaries,  He  should  have 
given  murnl  crowns.  The  obsidionnl  were  the  reward  of  a  general 
who  had  delivered  a  besieged  city.  ( Aulius  Gellius,  Noct.  Attic,  v.  6.) 


man.  "  Riches  are  the  object  of  your  desires  :  those 
riches  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Persians  ;  and  the  spoils 
of  this  fruitful  country  are  proposed  as  the  prize  of 
your  valour  and  discipline.  Believe  me,"  added  Ju- 
lian, "the  Roman  republic,  which  formerly  possessed 
such  immense  treasures,  is  now  reduced  to  want  and 
wretchedness  ;  since  our  princes  have  been  persuaded, 
by  weak  and  interested  ministers,  to  purchase  with 
gold  the  tranquillity  of  the  barbarians.  The  revenue 
is  exhausted  ;  the  cities  are  ruined  ;  the  provinces  are 
dispeopled.  For  myself,  the  only  inheritance  that  I 
have  received  from  my  royal  ancestors  is  a  soul  incapable 
of  fear ;  and  as  long  as  I  am  convinced  that  every  real 
advantage  is  seated  in  the  mind,  I  shall  not  blush  to 
acknowledge  an  honourable  poverty,  which,  in  the 
days  of  ancient  virtue,  was  considered  as  the  glory  of 
Fabricius.  That  glory,  and  that  virtue  may  be  your 
own,  if  you  listen  to  the  voice  of  heaven  and  of  your 
leader.  But  if  you  will  rashly  persist,  if  you  are  de- 
termined to  renew  the  shameful  and  mischievous  ex- 
amples of  old  seditions,  proceed. — As  it  becomes  an 
emperor  who  has  filled  the  first  rank  among  men,  I 
am  prepared  to  die,  standing;  and  to  despise  a  preca- 
rious life,  which  every  hour  may  depend  on  an  acci- 
dental fever.  If  I  have  been  found  unworthy  of  the 
command,  there  are  now  among  you,  (I  speak  it  with 
pride  and  pleasure,)  there  are  many  chiefs,  whose 
merit  and  experience  are  equal  to  the  conduct  of  the 
most  important  war.  Such  has  been  the  temper  of  my 
reign,  that  I  can  retire,  without  regret,  and  without 
apprehension,  to  the  obscurity  of  a  private  station."' 
The  modest  resolution  of  Julian  was  answered  by  the 
unanimous  applause  and  cheerful  obedience  of  the  Ro- 
mans, who  declared  their  confidence  of  victory,  while 
they  fought  under  the  banners  of  their  heroic  prince. 
Their  courage  was  kindled  by  his  frequent  and  familiar 
asseverations,  (for  such  wishes  were  the  oaths  of  Ju- 
lian,) "  So  may  I  reduce  the  Persians  under  the  yoke  !" 
"  Thus  may  I  restore  the  strength  and  splendour  of  the 
republic  !"  The  love  of  fame  was  the  ardent  passion 
of  his  soul :  but  it  was  not  before  he  trampled  on  the 
ruins  of  Maogamalcha,  that  he  allowed  himself  to  say, 
"  We  have  now  provided  some  materials  for  the  sophist 
of  Antioch."  s 

The  successful  valour  of  Julian  had  tri-  ..  ,         ,  ,. 

.     ,  ,       ,         .       .  He  transports  his 

umpired  over  all  the  obstacles  that  oppos-  s\i-ei  from  the  Eu- 
ed  his  march  to  the  gates  of  Ctesiphon.  plates  to  the 
But  the  reduction,  or  even  the  siege,  of  l?rls' 
the  capital  of  Persia,  was  still  at  a  distance:  nor  can 
the  military  conduct  of  the  emperor  be  clearly  appre- 
hended, without  a  knowledge  of  the  country  which 
was  the  theatre  of  his  bold  and  skilful  operations." 
Twenty  miles  to  the  south  of  Bagdad,  and  on  the  eas- 
tern bank  of  the  Tigris,  the  curiosity  of  travellers  has 
observed  some  ruins  of  the  pal-aces  of  Ctesiphon,  which 
in  the  time  of  Julian,  was  a  great  and  populous  city. 
The  name  and  glory  of  the  adjacent  Seleucia  were  for 
ever  extinguished  ;  and  the  only  remaining  quarter  of 
that  Greek  colony  had  resumed,  with  the  Assyrian  lan- 
guage and  manners,  the  primitive  appellation  of  Coche. 
Coche  was  situate  on  the  western  side  of  the  Tigris ; 
but  it  was  naturally  considered  as  a  suburb  of  Ctesi- 
phon, with  which  we  may  suppose  it  to  have  been 
connected,  by  a  permanent  bridge  of  boats.  The  united 
parts  contributed  to  form  the  eommon  epithet  of  Al 
Modain,  the  citiks,  which  the  orientals  have  bestow- 
ed on  the  winter  residence  of  the  Sassanides;  and  the 
whole  circumference  of  the  Persian  capital  was  strong- 
ly fortified  by  the  waters  of  the  river,  by  lofty  walls, 


r  I  give  this  speech  as  original  and  genuine.  Ammianus  might 
hear,  could  transcribe,  and  was  incapable  of  inventing  it.  I  have 
used  some  slight  freedoms,  and  conclude  with  the  most  forcible  sen- 
tence. 

s  Ammian.  xxiv.  3.    Libnnius,  Orat.  Parent,  r.  122.  p.  346. 

t  M,  D'Anville  (Mrm.de  I'Academie  des  Inscriptions, torn,  xxviii 
p.  240.  25'J.)  1ms  ascertained  the  true  position  and  distance  of  Baby- 
lon, Raleticin.  Ctesiphon,  Bagdad.  &c.  The  Roman  traveller.  Pietro 
della  Valle,  (torn.  i.  bit.  xvii.  p.  050 — 780.)  seems  to  be  the  most  intel- 
ligent specifier  of  thai  t';i  mous  pruvece.  lie  is  u  gentleman  and  a 
scholar,  but  intolerably  vain  and  prolix. 
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and  by  impracticable  morasses.  Near  the  ruins  of  Se- 
leucia  the  camp  of  Julian  was  fixed,  and  secured,  by  a 
ditch  and  rampart,  against  the  sallies  of  the  numerous 
and  enterprising  garrison  of  Coche.  In  this  fruitful 
and  pleasant  country,  the  Romans  were  plentifully  sup- 
plied with  water  and  forage:  and  several  forts,  which 
might  have  embarrassed  the  motions  of  the  army,  sub- 
mitted, after  some  resistance,  to  the  efforts  of  their  val- 
our. The  fleet  passed  from  the  Euphrates  into  an  arti- 
ficial derivation  of  that  river,  which  pours  a  copious 
and  navigable  stream  into  the  Tigris,  at  a  small  dis- 
tance below  the  great  city.  If  they  had  followed  this 
royal  canal,  which  bore  the  name  of  Nahar-Malcha,0 
the  intermediate  situation  of  Coche  would  have  separat- 
ed the  fleet  and  army  of  Julian  ;  and  the  rash  attempt  of 
steering  against  the  current  of  the  Tigris,  and  forcing 
their  way  through  the  midst  of  a  hostile  capital,  must 
have  been  attended  with  a  total  destruction  of  the  Ro- 
man navy.  The  prudence  of  the  emperor  foresaw  the 
danger,  and  provided  the  remedy.  As  he  had  minute- 
ly studied  the  operations  of  Trajan,  in  the  same  coun- 
try, he  soon  recollected,  that  his  warlike  predecessor 
had  dug  a  new  and  navigable  canal,  which,  leaving 
Coche  on  the  right  hand,  conveyed  the  waters  of  the 
Nahar-Malcha  into  the  river  Tigris,  at  some  distance 
above  the  cities.  From  the  information  of  the  peasants, 
Julian  ascertained  the  vestiges  of  this  ancient  work, 
which  were  almost  obliterated  by  design  or  accident. 
By  the  indefatigable  labour  of  the  soldiers,  a  broad  and 
deep  channel  was  speedily  prepared  for  the  reception 
of  the  Euphrates.  A  strong  dyke  was  constructed 
to  interrupt  the  ordinary  current  of  the  Nahar-Malcha  : 
a  flood  of  waters  rushed  impetuously  into  their  new 
bed  ;  and  the  Roman  fleet,  steering  their  triumphant 
course  into  the  Tigris,  derided  the  vain  and  ineffectual 
barriers  which  the  Persians  of  Ctesiphon  had  erect- 
ed to  oppose  their  passage. 

Passage  of  the  As  il  became  necessary  to  transport 
Tigris  and  vie-  the  Roman  army  over  the  Tigris,  another 
tory  uf  the  Ro-  labour  presented  itself,  of  less  toil,  but  of 
more  danger,  than  the  preceding  expedi- 
tion. The  stream  was  broad  and  rapid  ;  the  ascent  steep 
and  difficult;  and  the  entrenchments  which  had  been 
formed  on  the  ridge  of  the  opposite  bank,  were  lined 
with  a  numerous  army  of  heavy  cuirassiers,  dexterous 
archers,  and  huge  elephants ;  who  (according  to  the  ex- 
travagant hyperbole  of  Libanius)  could  trample,  with 
the  same  ease,  a  field  of  corn,  or  a  legion  of  Romans.1 
In  the  presence  of  such  an  enemy,  the  construction  of 
a  bridge  was  impracticable  ;  and  the  intrepid  prince, 
who  instantly  seized  the  only  possible  expedient,  con- 
cealed his  design,  till  the  moment  of  execution,  from 
the  knowledge  of  the  barbarians,  of  his  own  troops, 
and  even  of  his  generals  themselves.  Under  the  spe- 
cious pretence  of  examining  the  state  of  the  magazines, 
fourscore  vessels  were  gradually  unladen ;  and  a  se- 
lect detachment,  apparently  destined  for  some  secret 
expedition,  was  ordered  to  stand  to  their  arms  on  the 
first  signal.  Julian  disguised  the  silent  anxiety  of  his 
own  mind  with  smiles  of  confidence  and  joy  ;  and 
amused  the  hostile  nations  with  the  spectacle  of  mili- 
tary games,  which  he  insultingly  celebrated  under  the 
walls  of  Coche.  The  day  was  consecrated  to  plea- 
sure ;  but  as  soon  as  the  hour  of  supper  was  past,  the 
emperor  summoned  his  generals  to  his  tent ;  and  ac- 
quainted them,  that  he  had  fixed  that  night  for  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Tigris.  They  stood  in  silent  and  respect- 
ful astonishment ;  but,  when  ^he  venerable  Sallust  as- 
sumed the  privilege  of  his  age  and  experience,  the  rest 
of  the  chiefs  supported  with  freedom  the  weight  of! 
his  prudent  remonstrances.'    Julian  contented  himself 


with  observing,  that  conquest  and  safety  depended  on 
the  attempt ;  that  instead  of  diminishing,  the  number 
of  their  enemies  would  be  increased,  by  successive 
reinforcements  ;  and  that  a  longer  delay  would  nei- 
ther contract  the  breadth  of  the  stream  nor  level  the 
height  of  the  bank.  The  signal  was  instantly  given, 
and  obeyed  :  the  most  impatient  of  the  legionaries 
leaped  into  five  vessels  that  lay  nearest  to  the  bank  ; 
and  as  they  plied  their  oars  with  intrepid  diligence, 
they  were  lost,  after  a  few  moments,  in  the  darkness 
of  the  night.  A  flame  arose  on  the  opposite  side;  and 
Julian,  who  too  clearly  understood  that  his  foremost 
vessels,  in  attempting  to  land,  had  been  fired  by  the 
enemy,  dexterously  converted  their  extreme  danger  in- 
to a  presage  of  victory.  "Our  fellow  soldiers,"  he  ea- 
gerly exclaimed,  "are  already  masters  of  the  bank  ; 
see — they  make  the  appointed  signal  :  let  us  hasten  to 
emulate  and  assist  their  courage."  The  united  and 
rapid  motion  of  a  great  fleet  broke  the  violence  of  the 
current,  and  they  reached  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Ti- 
gris with  sufficient  speed  to  extinguish  the  flames,  and 
rescue  their  adventurous  companions.  The  difficulties 
of  a  steep  and  lofty  ascent  were  increased  by  the 
weight  of  armour,  and  the  darkness  of  the  night.  A 
shower  of  stones,  darts  and  fire,  was  incessantly  dis- 
charged on  the  heads  of  the  assailants  ;  who  after  an 
arduous  struggle  climbed  the  bank,  and  stood  victori- 
ous upon  the  rampart.  As  soon  as  they  possessed  a 
more  equal  field,  Julian,  who,  with  his  light  infantry, 
had  led  the  attack,1  darted  through  the  ranks  a  skil- 
ful and  experienced  eye  :  his  bravest  soldiers,  accor- 
ding to  the  precepts  of  Homer,1  were  distributed  in 
the  front  and  rear  :  and  all  the  trumpets  of  the  imperial 
army  sounded  to  battle.  The  Romans,  after  sending 
up  a  military  shout,  advanced  in  measured  steps  to 
the  animating  notes  of  the  martial  music ;  launched 
their  formidable  javelins  ;  and  rushed  forwards  with 
drawn  swords,  to  deprive  the  barbarians,  by  a  closer 
onset,  of  the  advantage  of  their  missile  weapons.  The 
whole  engagement  lasted  above  twelve  hours  ;  till  the 
gradual  retreat  of  the  Persians  was  changed  into  a 
disorderly  flight,  of  which  the  shameful  example  was 
given  by  the  principal  leaders,  and  the  Surenas  him- 
self. They  were  pursued  to  the  gates  of  Ctesiphon  ; 
and  the  conquerors  might  have  entered  the  dismayed 
city,b  if  their  general,  Victor,  who  was  dangerously 
wounded  with  an  arrow,  had  not  conjured  them  to  de- 
sist from  a  rash  attempt,  which  must  be  fatal,  if  it 
were  not  successful.  On  their  side,  the  Romans  ac- 
knowledged the  loss  of  only  seventy-five  men  ;  while 
they  affirmed,  that  the  barbarians  had  left  on  the  field 
of  battle  two  thousand  five  hundred,  or  even  six 
thousand,  of  their  bravest  soldiers.  The  spoil  was 
such  as  might  be  expected  from  the  riches  and  lux- 
ury of  an  oriental  camp  ;  large  quantities  of  silver  and 
gold,  splendid  arms  and  trappings,  and  beds  and  tables 
of  massy  silver.  The  victorious  emperor  distributed, 
as  the  rewards  of  valour,  some  honourable  gifts, 
civic,  and  mural,  and  naval  crowns ;  which  he,  and 
perhaps  he  alone,b  esteemed  more  precious  than  the 
wealth  of  Asia.  A  solemn  sacrifice  was  offered  to  the 
god  of  war,  but  the  appearances  of  the  victims  threaten- 
ed the  must  inauspicious  events  ;  and  Julian  soon  dis- 
covered, by  less  ambiguous  signs,  that  he  had  now 
reached  the  term  of  his  prosperity.' 


u  The  Royal  Canal  {.Kakar-.Walcha)  might  be  successively  re- 
Blored,  altered,  divided,  &.c.  (Ccllarius,  Geograph.  Antiq.  torn.  ii.  p. 
453.}  and  these  chances  may  serve  to  explain  the  seeming  contradic- 
tions  of  antiquity.  In  the  time  of  Julian,  it  must  have  fallen  into  the 
Euphrates  bcloic  Ctesiphon. 

i  Kxi  uiyiittrtv  i).i;»rT.»,  ol;  .3-ov  ipycv  n^™  rtiiK,  i» 
e*\*/ye;.  Rien  n'est  heau  que  le  vrai ;  a  maxim  which  should  he 
inscribed  on  the  desk  of  every  rhetorician. 

i  J.ibauius  alludes  to  the  most  powerful  of  the  generals.    I  have 


ventured  to  name  Sallust.  Ammianus  says,  of  all  the  leaders,  quod 
arri  metii  territi  duces  concordi  precatu  fieri  prohibere  lentarenl. 

z  Hinc  iDiperator  .  .  .  (soys  Ammianus)  ipse  cum  levis  armatu- 
re auxiliis  per  prima  poslremaque  discurrens,  Slc.  Yet  Zosimus, 
his  friend,  does  not  allow  him  to  pass  over  the  river  till  two  days 
after  the  battle. 

»  Secundum  Homericam  dispositionem.  A  similar  disposition  is 
ascrilied  to  the  wise  Nestor,  in  the  fourth  book  of  the  Iliad  ;  and 
Homer  was  never  absent  from  the  mind  of  Julian. 

b  Persas  terrore  subito  miscuerunt,  versisque  agminibus  totius  gen- 
tis.  apertas  Ctesiphontis  porlas  victor  miles  intrasset,  ni  major  prie- 
darum  occasto  fuisset.  quam  cura  victoria'.  (Sexlus  Rufus  de  Provin- 
cits,  c.  28.)  Their  avarice  might  dispose  them  to  hear  the  advice  of 
Victor. 

c  The  labour  of  the  canal,  the  passage  of  the  Tigris,  and  the  vic- 
tory, are  described  by  Ammianus,  (xiiv.  5,  0.)    Libatuua,  (Oral. 
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Situation  and  ob-  0n  tne  second  day  after  the  battle, 
stinacy  of  Julian,  the  domestic  guards,  the  Jovians  and 
A.  D.  363,  June.  Herculians,  and  the  remaining-  troops, 
which  composed  near  two-thirds  of  the  whole  army, 
were  securely  wafted  over  the  Tigris."1  While  the 
Persians  beheld  from  the  walls  of  Ctesiphon  the  deso- 
lation of  the  adjacent  country,  Julian  cast  many  an 
anxious  look  towards  the  north,  in  full  expectation, 
that  as  he  himself  had  victoriously  penetrated  to  the 
capital  of  Sapor,  the  march  and  junction  of  his  lieuten- 
ints,  Sebastian  and  Procopius,  would  be  executed  with 
the  same  courage  and  diligence.  His  expectations 
were  disappointed  by  the  treachery  of  the  Armenian 
king,  who  permitted,  and  most  probably  directed,  the 
desertion  of  his  auxiliary  troops  from  the  camp  of  the 
Romans  ;e  and  by  the  dissensions  of  the  two  generals, 
who  were  incapable  of  forming  or  executing  any  plan 
fur  the  public  service.  When  the  emperor  had  relin- 
quished the  hope  of  this  important  reinforcement,  he 
condescended  to  hold  a  council  of  war,  and  approved, 
after  a  full  debate,  the  sentiments  of  those  generals, 
who  dissuaded  the  siege  of  Ctesiphon,  as  a  fruitless 
and  pernicious  undertaking.  It  is  not  easy  for  us  to 
conceive  by  what  arts  of  fortification  a  city  thrice  be- 
sieged and  taken  by  the  predecessors  of  Julian,  could 
be  rendered  impregnable  against  an  army  of  sixty  thou- 
sand Romans,  commanded  by  a  brave  and  experienced 
general,  and  abundantly  supplied  with  ships,  provi- 
sions, battering  engines,  and  military  stores.  But  we 
may  rest  assured,  from  the  love  of  glory,  and  contempt 
of  danger,  which  formed  the  character  of  Julian,  that 
he  was  not  discouraged  by  any  trivial  or  imaginary 
obstacles.1  At  the  very  time  when  he  declined  the 
siege  of  Ctesiphon,  he  rejected,  with  obstinacy  and 
disdain,  the  most  flattering  offers  of  a  negotiation  of 
peace.  Sapor,  who  had  been  so  long  accustomed  to 
the  tardy  ostentation  of  Constantius,  was  surprised  by 
the  intrepid  diligence  of  his  successor.  As  far  as  the 
confines  of  India  and  Scy  thia,  the  satraps  of  the  distant 
provinces  were  ordered  to  assemble  their  troops,  and 
to  march,  without  delay,  to  the  assistance  of  their 
monarch.  But  their  preparations  were  dilatory,  their 
motions  slow  ;  and  before  Sapor  could  lead  an  army 
into  the  field,  he  received  the  melancholy  intelligence 
of  the  devastation  of  Assyria,  the  ruin  of  his  palaces, 
and  the  slaughter  of  his  bravest  troops,  who  defended 
the  passage  of  the  Tigris.  The  pride  of  royalty  was 
humbled  in  the  dust;  he  took  his  repasts  on  the 
ground  ;  and  the  disorder  of  his  hair  expressed  the 
grief  and  anxiety  of  his  mind.  Perhaps  he  would  not 
have  refused  to  purchase,  with  one  half  of  his  king- 
dom, the  safety  of  the  remainder  ;  and  he  would  have 
gladly  subscribed  himself,  in  a  treaty  of  peace,  the 
faithful  and  dependant  ally  of  the  Roman  conqueror. 
EJ  riser  the  pretence  of  private  business,  a  minister  of 
rank  and  confidence  was  secretly  despatched  to  em- 
brace the  knees  of  Hormisdas,  and  to  request,  in  the 
language  of  a  suppliant,  that  he  might  be  introduced 
into  the  presence  of  the  emperor.  The  Sassanian 
prince,  whether  he  listened  to  the  voice  of  pride  or  hu- 
manity, whether  lie  consulted  the  sentiments  of  his 
birth,  or  the  duties  of  his  situation,  was  equally  in- 
clined to  promote  a  salutary  measure,  which  would 
terminate  the  calamities  of  Persia,  and  secure  the  tri- 


Parent.  c.  124—128.  p.  347—353.)  Greg.  Nazianzen.  (Orat.  iv.  p.  115.) 
Zosimus.  (I.  iii.  p.  IP  I  — 183.)  and  Sextus  Rufus.  (de  Provinces,  c.  28.) 

d  The  fleet  and  nrniy  were  formed  in  three  divisions,  of  which  the 
first  only  had  passed  during  the  night.  (Amtnian.  xviv.  G.)  The 
w»(fn  yopu^opia  whom  Zosimus  transports  on  the  third  day,  (1.  iii.  p. 
183.)  might  consist  of  the  protectors,  among  whom  the  historian  Am- 
in:anus,  and  the  future  emperor  Jovian,  actually  served ;  some 
schools  of  tire  doinestjcs,  and  perhaps  the  Jovians  and  Herculians, 
Who  often  did  duty  ;is  guards. 

e  Moses  of  Chorene  (Hist.  Armen.  1.  iii.  c.  15.  p.  246.)  supplies  us 
with  a  national  tradition,  and  a  spurious  letter.  I  have  horrowed 
only  the  leading  circumstance,  which  is  consistent  with  truth, proba- 
bility, and  Libanius.  (Orat.  Parent,  c.  131.  p.  355.) 

f  f'ivitas  inev nugnahilis.  faciuus  audax  et  importunum.  Amniia- 
mis,  xxiv.  7.  His  fellow-soldier,  Eutropius.  turns  aside  from  the  dif- 
ficulty, Assyriamque  populatus,  castra  apud  Ctesiphontem  stativa 
aliquandiu  habuit:  remeansque  victor,  &x.  x.  16.  Zosimus  is  artful 
or  ignorant,  and  Socrates  inaccurate. 
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umph  of  Rome.  He  was  astonished  by  the  inflexible 
firmness  of  a  hero,  who  remembered,  most  unfortunate- 
ly for  himself  and  for  his  country,  that  Alexander  had 
uniformly  rejected  the  propositions  of  Darius,  lint  as 
Julian  was  sensible,  that  the  hope  of  a  safe  and  hon- 
ourable peace  might  cool  the  ardour  of  his  troops ; 
he  earnestly  requested,  that  Hormisdas  would  private- 
ly dismiss  the  minister  of  Sapor,  and  conceal  this 
dangerous  temptation  from  the  knowledge  of  the  camp.15 

The  honour,  as  well  as  interest,  of  g0  |)urns 
Julian,  forbade  him  to  consume  his  time  floci  ; 
under  the  impregnable  walls  of  Ctesiphon  ;  and  as  of- 
ten as  he  defied  the  barbarians,  who  defended  the  city, 
to  meet  him  on  the  open  plain,  they  prudently  replied, 
that  if  he  desired  to  exercise  his  valour,  he  might  seek 
the  army  of  the  Great  King.  He  felt  the  insult,  and 
he  accepted  the  advice.  Instead  of  confining  his  ser- 
vile march  to  the  hanks  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris, 
he  resolved  to  imitate  the  adventurous  spirit  of  Alex- 
ander, and  boldly  to  advance  into  the  inland  provinces, 
till  he  forced  his  rival  to  contend  with  him,  perhaps 
in  the  plains  of  Arbela,  for  the  empire  of  Asia.  The 
magnanimity  of  Julian  was  applauded  and  betrayed  by 
the  arts  of  a  noble  Persian,  who,  in  the  cause  of  his 
country,  had  generously  submitted  to  act  a  part  full  of 
dancjer,  of  falsehood,  and  of  shame.h  With  a  train  of 
faithful  followers,  he  deserted  to  the  imperial  camp; 
exposed,  in  a  specious  tale,  the  injuries  which  he  had 
sustained  ;  exaggerated  the  cruelty  of  Sapor,  the  dis- 
content of  the  people,  and  the  weakness  of  the  monar- 
chy ;  and  confidentially  offered  himself  as  the  hostage 
and  guide  of  the  Roman  march.  The  most  rational 
grounds  of  suspicion  were  urged,  without  effect,  by 
the  wisdom  and  experience  of  Hormisdas;  and  the 
credulous  Julian  receiving  the  traitor  into  his  bosoin, 
was  persuaded  to  issue  an  hasty  order,  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  mankind,  appeared  to  arraign  his  prudence, 
and  to  endanger  his  safety.  He  destroyed,  in  a  single 
hour,  the  whole  navy,  which  had  been  transported 
above  five  hundred  miles,  at  so  great  an  expense  of 
toil,  of  treasure,  and  of  blood.  Twelve,  or,  at  the  most, 
twenty-two,  small  vessels  were  saved,  to  accompany, 
on  carriages,  the  march  of  the  army,  and  to  form  oc- 
casional bridges  for  the  passage  of  the  rivers.  A  sup- 
ply of  twenty  days'  provisions  was  reserved  for  the 
use  of  the  soldiers  ;  and  the  rest  of  the  magazines,  with 
a  fleet  of  eleven  hundred  vessels,  which  rode  at  anchor 
in  the  Tigris,  were  abandoned  to  the  flames,  by  the 
absolute  command  of  the  emperor.  The  christian 
bishops,  Gregory  and  Augustin,  insult  the  madness 
of  the  Apostate,  who  executed,  with  his  own  hands, 
the  sentence  of  divine  justice.  Their  authorit}',  of  less 
weight,  perhaps,  in  a  military  question,  is  confirmed 
by  the  cool  judgment  of  an  experienced  soldier,  who 
was  himself  a  spectator  of  the  conflagration,  and  who 
could  not  disapprove  the  reluctant  murmurs  of  the 
troops.'  Yet  there  are  not  wanting  some  specious, 
and  perhaps  solid,  reasons,  which  might  justify  the 
resolution  of  Julian.  The  navigation  of  the  E  uphrates 
never  ascended  above  Babylon,  nor  that  of  the  Tigris 
above  Opis.k  The  distance  of  the  last-mentioned  city 
from  the  Roman  camp  was  not  very  considerable  ;  and 
Julian  must  soon  have  renounced  the  vain  and  im- 


g  Libanius.  Orat.  Parent,  c.  130.  p.  354.  c.  139.  p.  361.  Socrates, 
I.  iii.  c.21.  The  ecclesiastical  historian  imputes  the  refusal  of  peace 
to  the  advice  of  Maximus.  Such  advice  was  unworthy  of  a  philoso- 
pher; but  the  philosopher  was  likewise  a  magician,  who  flattered  the 
hopes  and  passions  of  his  master. 

h  The  arts  of  this  new  Zopyrus  (Greg.  Nazianzen,  Orat.  iv.  p.  115, 
1 16.)  may  derive  some  credit  from  the  testimony  of  two  ahhreviators, 
(Sextus  Rufus  and  Victor,)  and  the  casual  hints  of  Libanius,  (Orat. 
Parent,  c.  134.  p.  357.)  and  Ammianus,  (xxiv.  7.)  The  course  of  ge- 
nuine history  is  interrupted  by  a  most  unseasonable  chasm  in  the 
text  of  Ainmianus. 

i  See  Ammianus,  (xxxiv.  7.)  Libanius,  (Orat.  Farentalis.c.  132, 133. 
p.  356.  357.  Zosimus,  (1.  iii.  p.  183.)  Zonaras,  (torn.  ii.  I.  xiii.  p.  26.) 
Gregory,  (Oral.  iv.  p.  116.)  and  Augustin,  (de  Civitate  Dei,  1.  iv.  c. 
29.  I.  v.  c.  21.)  Of  these  Libanius  alone  attempts  a  faint  apology  for 
his  hero;  who,  according  to  Ammianus,  pronounced  his  own  con- 
demnation, by  a  tardy  and  ineffectual  attempt  to  extinguish  the 
flames. 

k  Consult  Herodotus,  (1.  i.  c.  194.)  Strabo,  (I.  xvi.  p.  10/4 )  and  Ta- 
vernier,  (part  i.  1.  ii.  p.  152.) 
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practicable  attempt  of  forcing  upwards  a  great  fleet , 
against  the  stream  of  a  rapid  river,1  which  in  several 
places  was  embarrassed  by  natural  or  artificial  cata- 
racts.m  The  power  of  sails  and  oars  was  insufficient; 
it  became  necessary  to  tow  the  ships  against  the  cur- 
rent of  the  river  ;  the  strength  of  twenty-thousand  sol- 
diers was  exhausted  in  this  tedious  and  servile  labour ; 
and  if  the  Romans  continued  to  march  along  the  banks 
of  the  Tigris,  they  could  only  expect  to  return  home 
without  achieving  any  enterprise  worthy  of  the  genius 
or  fortune  of  their  leader.  If,  on  the  contraty,  it  was 
advisable  to  advance  into  the  inland  country,  the  de- 
struction of  the  fleet  and  magazines  was  the  only  mea- 
sure which  could  save  that  valuable  prize  from  the 
hands  of  the  numerous  and  active  troops  which  might 
suddenly  be  poured  from  the  gates  of  Ctesiphon.  Had 
the  arms  of  Julian  been  victorious,  we  should  now 
admire  the  conduct,  as  well  as  the  courage  of  a  hero, 
who,  by  depriving  his  soldiers  of  the  hopes  of  a  retreat, 
left  them  only  the  alternative  of  death  or  conquest." 
and  marches  The  cumbersome  train  of  artillery 
against  Sapor,  and  waggons,  which  retards  the  opera- 
tions of  a  modern  army,  were  in  a  great  measure  un- 
known in  the  camps  of  the  Romans."  Yet,  in  every 
age,  the  subsistence  of  sixty  thousand  men,  must  have 
been  one  of  the  most  important  cares  of  a  prudent 
general ;  and  that  subsistence  could  only  be  drawn 
from  his  own  or  from  the  enemy's  country.  Had  it  been 
possible  for  Julian  to  maintain  a  bridge  of  communica- 
tion on  the  Tigris,  and  to  preserve  the  conquered  pla- 
ces of  Assyria,  a  desolated  province  could  not  afford 
any  large  or  regular  supplies,  in  a  season  of  the  year 
when  the  lands  were  covered  with  the  inundation  of  the 
Euphrates,?  and  the  unwholesome  air  was  darkened 
with  swarms  of  innumerable  insects."1  The  appear- 
ance of  the  hostile  country  was  far  more  inviting.  The 
extensive  region  that  lies  between  the  river  Tigris  and 
the  mountains  of  Media,  was  filled  with  villages  and 
towns  ;  and  the  fertile  soil,  for  the  most  part,  was  in 
a  very  improved  state  of  cultivation.  Julian  might 
expect,  that  a  conqueror,  who  possessed  the  two  forci- 
ble instruments  of  persuasion,  steel  and  gold,  would 
easily  procure  a  plentiful  subsistence  from  the  fears  or 
avarice  of  the  natives.  But,  on  the  approach  of  the  Ro- 
mans, this  rich  and  smiling  prospect  was  instantly 
blasted.  Wherever  they  moved,  the  inhabitants  deserted 
the  open  villages,  and  took  shelter  in  the  fortified  towns ; 
the  cattle  was  driven  away ;  the  grass  and  ripe  corn 
were  consumed  with  fire ;  and  as  soon  as  the  flames 
had  subsided,  which  interrupted  the  march  of  Julian, 
he  beheld  the  melancholy  face  of  a  smoking  and  naked 
desert.  This  desperate  but  effectual  method  of  defence, 
can  only  be  executed  by  the  enthusiasm  of  a  people 
who  prefer  their  independence  to  their  property  ;  or  by 
the  rigour  of  an  arbitrary  government,  which  consults 
the  public  safety  without  submitting  to  their  inclina- 
tions the  liberty  of  choice.  On  the  present  occasion, 
the  zeal  and  obedience  of  the  Persians  seconded  the 
commands  of  Sapor ;  and  the  emperor  was  soon  reduced 
to  the  scanty  stock  of  provisions  which  continually 

1  A  eeleritate  Tigris  incipit  vocari,  ita  appellant  Medi  sagittam. 
Plin.  Hist.  Naturl  vi.  3h 

m  One  of  these  dykes,  which  produces  an  artificial  cascade  or  ca- 
taract, is  descrihed  by  Tavernier,  (part  i.  I.  ii.  p.  226.)  and  Thcvenot, 
(part  ii.  I.  i.  p.  193.)  The  Persians,  or  Assyrians,  laboured  to  inter- 
rupt the  navigation  of  the  river.  (Strabo,  l.'xv.  p.  1075.  D'Anville 
1'Euphrate  fit  le  Tigre,  p.  98,  99.) 

n  Recollect  the  successful  and  applauded  rashness  of  Aeathorles 
and  l.'ortez,  who  burnt  their  ships  on  the  coasts  of  Africa  and  Mexico. 

o  Pee  the  judicious  reflections  of  the  author  of  the  Essai  sur  la 
Tartit|ue,  lorn.  ii.  p.  587— 353.  and  the  learned  remarks  of  M.  Gui- 
chardt,  Nouveaux  Meinoires  Miliiaircs,  torn.  i.  p.  351—382.  on  the 
baggage  and  subsistence  of  the  Roman  armies. 

P  The  Tigris  rises  to  the  soutli,  the  Euphrates  to  the  north,  of  the 
Armenian  mountains.  The  former  overflows  in  March,  the  latter  in 
July.  These  circumstances  are  well  explained  in  the  Geographical 
Dissertations  of  Foster,  inserted  in  Spelman's  Expedition  of  Cyrus, 
vol.  ii.  p.  26. 

q  Aminianus(xxiv.  8.)  describes,  as  he  had  felt,  the  inconveniency 
of  the  flood,  the  heat,  and  the  insects.  The  lands  of  Assyria,  op- 
pressed by  the  Turks,  and  ravaged  by  the  Curds,  or  Arabs,  yield  an 
Increase  of  ten,  fifteen,  and  twenty  fold,  for  the  seed  which  is  cast 
into  the  ground  by  the  wretched  and  unskilful  husbandmen.  Voy- 
ages de  Niebuhr.  torn.  ii.  p.  279.  285. 


wasted  in  his  hands.  Before  the}'  were  entirely  con- 
sumed, he  might  still  have  reached  the  wealth}'  and 
anwarlike  cities  of  Ecbatana,  or  Susa,  by  the  effort  of 
a  rapid  and  well  directed  march  ;r  but  he  was  deprived 
of  this  last  resource  by  his  ignorance  of  the  roads,  and 
by  the  perfidy  of  his  guides.  The  Romans  wandered 
several  days  in  the  country  to  the  eastward  of  Bagdad  ; 
the  Persian  deserter,  who  had  artfully  led  them  into 
the  snare,  escaped  from  their  resentment ;  and  his  fol- 
lowers, as  soon  as  they  were  put  to  the  torture,  con- 
fessed the  secret  of  the  conspiracy.  The  visionary 
conquests  of  Hyrcania  and  India,  which  had  so  long 
amused,  now  tormented,  the  mind  of  Julian.  Con- 
scious that  his  own  imprudence  was  the  cause  of  the 
public  distress,  he  anxiously  balanced  the  hopes  of 
safety  or  success,  without  obtaining  a  satisfactory  an- 
swer, either  from  gods  or  men.  At  length,  as  the  only 
practicable  measure,  he  embraced  the  resolution  of  di- 
recting his  steps  towards  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  with 
the  design  of  saving  the  army  by  a  hasty  march  to  the 
confines  of  Corduene;  a  fertile  and  friendly  province, 
which  acknowledged  the  sovereignty  of  Rome.  The 
desponding  troops  obeyed  the  signal  of  the  retreat,  only 
seventy  days  after  they  had  passed  the 
Chaboras,  with  the  sanguine  expectation  June  1C' 
of  subverting  the  throne  of  Persia." 

As  long  as  the  Romans  seemed  to  Retrellt  anj  ,]js. 
advance  into  the  country,  their  march  tress  of  the  Ro- 
was  observed  and  insulted  from  a  dis-  ma"  array- 
tance,  by  several  bodies  of  Persian  cavalry;  who, 
showing  themselves,  sometimes  in  loose  and  some- 
times in  closer  order,  faintly  skirmished  with  the  ad- 
vanced guards.  These  detachments  were  however 
supported  by  a  much  greater  force ;  and  the  heads  of 
the  columns  were  no  sooner  pointed  towards  the  Tigris 
than  a  cloud  of  dust  arose  on  the  plain.  The  Romans, 
who  now  aspired  only  to  the  permission  of  a  safe  and 
speedy  retreat,  endeavoured  to  persuade  themselves, 
that  this  formidable  appearance  was  occasioned  by  a 
troop  of  wild  asses,  or  perhaps  by  the  approach  of  some 
friendly  Arabs.  They  halted,  pitched  their  tents,  for- 
tified their  camp,  passed  the  whole  night  in  continual 
alarms  ;  and  discovered,  at  the  dawn  of  day,  that  they 
were  surrounded  by  an  army  of  Persians.  This 
army,  which  might  be  considered  only  as  the  van  of 
the  barbarians,  was  soon  followed  by  the  main  body 
of  cuirassiers,  archers,  and  elephants,  commanded  by 
Meranes,  a  general  of  rank  and  reputation.  He  was 
accompanied  by  two  of  the  king's  sons,  and  many  of 
the  principal  satraps  ;  and  fame  and  expectation  exag- 
gerated the  strength  of  the  remaining  powers,  which 
slowly  advanced  under  the  conduct  of  Sapor  himself. 
As  the  Romans  continued  their  march,  their  long 
array,  which  was  forced  to  bend  or  divide,  according 
to  the  varieties  of  the  ground,  afforded  frequent  and 
favourable  opportunities  to  their  vigilant  enemies. 
The  Persians  repeatedly  charged  with  fury  ;  they  were 
repeatedly  repulsed  with  firmness  ;  and  the  action  at 
Maronga,  which  almost  deserved  the  name  of  a  battle, 
was  marked  by  a  considerable  loss  of  satraps  and 
elephants,  perhaps  of  equal  value  in  the  eyes  of  their 
monarch.  These  splendid  advantages  were  not  ob- 
tained without  an  adequate  slaughter  on  the  side  of  the 
Romans  :  several  officers  of  distinction  were  either 
killed  or  wounded :  and  the  emperor  himself,  who, 
on  all  occasions  of  danger,  inspired  and  guided  the 
valour  of  his  troops,  was  obliged  to  expose  his  person, 
and  exert  his  abilities.  The  weight  of  offensive  and 
defensive  arms,  which  still  constituted  the  strength 
and  safety  of  the  Romans,  disabled  them  from  making 


r  Isidore  of  Charax  (Mansion.  Parthic.  p.  5,  G.  in  Hudson,  Geo- 
graph.  Minor,  torn,  ii.)  reckons  129  schterri  from  Pcleucia,  and  Thcve- 
not (part  i.  I.  I.  ii.  p.  209 — 245.)  128  hours'  march  from  Bagdad  to 
Ecbatana,  or  Hamadan.  These  measures  cannot  exceed  an  ordinary 
parasang,  or  three  Roman  miles. 

s  The  march  of  Julian  from  Ctesiphon  is  circumstantially,  but  not 
clearly, described  by  Ainmianus,  (xxiv.  7,  8.)  I.ibanius  (Oral.  Parent, 
c.  134.  p.  357.)  and  Zosimus.  (I.  iii.  p.  183.)  The  two  last  seem  igno- 
rant that  their  conqueror  was  retreating,  and  Libanius  absurdly  con- 
fines him  to  the  banks  of  the  Tigris. 
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any  long-  or  effectual  pursuit;  and  as  the  horsemen  of 
the  east  were  trained  to  dart  their  javelins,  and  shoot 
their  arrows,  at  full  speed,  and  in  ever)' possible  direc- 
tion,' the  cavalry  of  Persia  was  never  more  formidable 
than  in  the  moment  of  a  rapid  and  disorderly  flight. 
But  the  most  certain  and  irreparable  loss  of  the  Ro- 
mans was  that  of  time.  The  hardy  veterans,  accus- 
tomed to  the  cold  climate  of  Gaul  and  Germany, 
fainted  under  the  sultry  heat  of  an  Assyrian  summer  ; 
their  vigour  was  exhausted  by  the  incessant  repetition 
of  march  and  combat ;  and  the  progress  of  the  army 
was  suspended  by  the  precautions  of  a  slow  and  dan- 
gerous retreat,  in  the  presence  of  an  active  enemy. 
Every  day,  every  hour,  as  the  supply  diminished,  the 
value  and  price  of  subsistence  increased  in  the  Roman 
camp."  Julian,  who  always  contented  himself  with 
such  food  as  a  hungry  soldier  would  have  disdained, 
distributed,  for  the  use  of  the  troops,  the  provisions  of 
the  imperial  household,  and  whatever  could  be  spared 
from  the  sumpter-horses  of  the  tribunes  and  generals. 
But  this  feeble  relief  served  only  to  aggravate  the 
sense  of  the  public  distress ;  and  the  Romans  began  to 
entertain  the  most  gloomy  apprehensions  that,  before 
they  could  reach  the  frontiers  of  the  empire,  they 
should  all  perish,  either  by  famine,  or  by  the  sword  of 
the  barbarians." 

Julian  is  mortal-  While  Julian  struggled  with  the  almost 
iy  wounded.  insuperable  difficulties  of  his  situation, 
the  silent  hours  of  the  night  were  still  devoted  to  study 
and  contemplation.  Whenever  he  closed  his  eyes  in 
short  and  interrupted  slumbers,  his  mind  was  agitated 
with  painful  anxiety  ;  nor  can  it  be  thought  surprising, 
that  the  genius  of  the  empire  should  once  more  appear 
before  him,  covering  with  a  funereal  vail  his  head  and 
his  horn  of  abundance,  and  slowly  retiring  from  the  im- 
perial tent.  The  monarch  started  from  his  couch,  and 
stepping  forth  to  refresh  his  wearied  spirits  with  the 
coolness  of  the  midnight  air,  he  beheld  a  fiery  meteor, 
which  shot  athwart  the  sky,  and  suddenly  vanished. 
Julian  was  convinced  that  he  had  seen  the  menacing 
countenance  of  the  god  of  war;  J1  the  council  which  he 
summoned,  of  Tuscan  Haruspices,2  unanimously  pro- 
nounced that  he  should  abstain  from  action  :  but,  on 
this  occasion,  necessity  and  reason  were  more  preva- 
lent than  superstition  ;  and  the  trumpets  sounded  at 
the  break  of  day.  The  army  marched  through  a  hilly 
country  ;  snd  the  hills  had  been  secretly  occupied  by 
the  Persians.  Julian  led  the  van,  with  the  skill  and 
attention  of  a  consummate  general ;  he  was  alarmed 
by  the  intelligence  that  his  rear  was  suddenly  attacked. 
The  heat  of  the  weather  had  tempted  him  to  lay  aside 
his  cuirass ;  but  he  snatched  a  shield  from  one  of  his 
attendants,  and  hastened,  with  a  sufficient  reinforce- 
ment, to  the  relief  of  the  rear  guard.  A  similar  danger 
recalled  the  intrepid  prince  to  the  defence  of  the  front; 
and,  as  he  galloped  between  the  columns,  the  centre 
of  the  left  was  attacked  and  almost  overpowered,  by 
a  furious  charge  of  the  Persian  cavalry  and  elephants. 
This  huge  body  was  soon  defeated,  by  the  well-timed 
evolutions  of  the  light  infantry,  who  aimed  their  wea- 
pons, with  dexterity  and  effect,  against  the  backs  of 

t  Chnrdin,  the  most  judicious  of  modern  travellers,  describes  (turn, 
iii.  p.  57,  58,  &c.  edit,  in  4to.)  the  education  and  dexterity  of  the  Per- 
sian horsemen,  firissonius  (de  Regno  Peraico,  p.  650.  061,  &c.)  has 
collected  the  testimonies  of  antiquity. 

u  In  Mark  Antony's  retreat,  an  attic  chnenix  sold  for  fifty  drach- 
ma', or,  in  other  words,  a  pound  of  flour  for  twelve  or  fourteen  sliil 
Ijbgs  ;  barley  bread  was  sold  for  its  weight  in  silver.  It  is  impossible 
to  peruse  the  interesting  narrative  of  Plutarch  (torn.  v.  p.  102—116.) 
without  perceiving  that  Mark  Antony  and  Julian  were  pursued  by 
the  same  enemies,  and  involved  in  the  same  distress. 

x  Ammian.  xxiv.  8.  xxv.  1.  Zosimus,  1.  iii.  p.  184— 186.  Libanius, 
Orat.  Parent,  c.  134,  135.  p.  357—359.  The  sophist  of  Antioch  ap 
pears  ignorant  that  the  troops  were  hungry. 

y  Ammian.  xxv.  2.  Julian  had  sworn  in  a  passion,  nunquam  se 
Marti  sacra  facturum,  (xxiv.  6.)  Such  whimsical  quarrels  were  not 
uncommon  between  the  gods  and  their  insolent  votaries;  and  even 
the  prudent  Augustus,  after  his  fleet  had  been  twice  shipwrecked,  ex- 
cluded Neptune  from  the  honoursof  public  processions.  See  Hume's 
philosophical  Reflections.    Essays,  vol.  ii.  p.  418. 

z  They  still  retained  the  monopoly  of  the  vain  bin  lucrative  sci- 
ence, which  had  been  invented  in  Hetruria  :  and  professed  to  derive 
their  knowledge  of  signs  and  omens,  from  the  ancient  books  of  Tar- 
quittius,  n  Tuscan  sage. 


the  horsemen,  and  the  legs  of  the  elephants.  The 
barbarians  fled  :  and  Julian,  who  was  foremost  in  every 
danger,  animated  the  pursuit  with  his  voice  and  ges- 
tures. His  trembling  guards,  scattered  and  oppressed 
by  the  disorderly  throng  of  friends  and  enemies,  re- 
minded their  fearless  sovereign  that  he  was  without 
armour;  and  conjured  him  to  decline  the  fall  of  the 
impending  ruin.  As  they  exclaimed,*  a  cloud  of  darts 
and  arrows  was  discharged  from  the  flying  squadrons  ; 
and  a  javelin,  after  razing  the  skin  of  his  arm,  trans- 
pierced the  ribs,  and  fixed  in  the  inferior  part  of  the 
liver.  Julian  attempted  to  draw  the  deadly  weapon 
from  his  side;  but  his  fingers  were  cut  by  the  sharp- 
ness of  the  steel,  and  he  fell  senseless  from  his  horse. 
His  guards  flew  to  his  relief ;  and  the  wounded  empe- 
ror was  gently  raised  from  the  ground,  and  conveyed 
out  of  the  tumult  of  the  battle  into  an  adjacent  tent. 
The  report  of  the  melancholy  event  passed  from  rank 
to  rank  ;  but  the  grief  of  the  Romans  inspired  them 
with  invincible  valour,  and  the  desire  of  revenge.  The 
bloody  and  obstinate  conflict  was  maintained  by  the 
two  armies  tilT  they  were  separated  by  the  total  dark- 
ness of  the  night.  The  Persians  derived  some  honour 
from  the  advantage  which  they  obtained  against  the 
left  wing,  where  Anatolius,  master  of  the  offices,  was 
slain,  and  the  prajfect  Sallust  very  narrowly  escaped. 
But  the  event  of  the  day  was  adverse  to  the  barbarians. 
They  abandoned  the  field;  their  two  generals,  Mera- 
nes  and  Nohordates,b  fifty  nobles  or  satraps,  and  a 
multitude  of  their  bravest  soldiers  :  and  the  success  of 
the  Romans,  if  Julian  had  survived,  might  have  been 
improved  into  a  decisive  and  useful  victory. 

The  first,  words  that  Julian  uttered,  The  dealh  of 
after  his  recovery  from  the  fainting  fit  Julian, 
into  which  he  had  been  thrown  by  loss  Aju^c  |g3' 
of  blood,  were  expressive  of  his  martial 
spirit.  He  called  for  his  horse  and  arms,  and  was 
impatient  to  rush  into  the  hattle.  His  remaining 
strength  was  exhausted  by  the  painful  effort;  and  the 
surgeons,  who  examined  his  wound,  discovered  the 
symptoms  of  approaching  death.  He  employed  the 
awful  moments  with  the  firm  temper  of  a  hero  and  a 
sage;  the  philosophers  who  had  accompanied  him  in 
this  fatal  expedition,  compared  the  tent  of  Julian  with 
the  prison  of  Socrates  ;  and  the  spectators,  whom  duty, 
or  friendship,  or  curiosity,  had  assembled  round  -his 
couch,  listened  with  respectful  grief,  to  the  funeral 
oration  of  their  dying  emperor.0  "  Friends  and  fellow- 
soldiers,  the  seasonable  period  of  my  departure  is  now 
arrived,  and  I  discharge,  with  the  cheerfulness  of  a 
ready  debtor,  the  demands  of  nature.  I  have  learned 
from  philosophy,  how  much  the  soul  is  more  excellent 
than  the  body ;  and  that  the  separation  of  the  nobler 
substance  should  be  the  subject  of  joy,  rather  than 
of  affliction.  I  have  learned  from  religion,  that  an 
early  death  has  often  been  the  reward  of  piety  ;d  and 
I  accept,  as  a  favour  of  the  gods,  the  mortal  stroke  that 
secures  me  from  the  danger  of  disgracing  a  character, 
which  has  hitherto  been  supported  by  virtue  and  forti- 
tude. I  die  without  remorse,  as  I  have  lived  without 
guilt.  I  am  pleased  to  reflect  on  the  innocence  of  my 
private  life;  and  I  can  affirm  with  confidence,  that  the 
supreme  authority,  that  emanation  of  the  divine  Power, 
has  been  preserved  in  rav  hands  pure  and  immaculate. 
Detesting  the  corrupt  and  destructive  maxims  of  des- 


a  Clamabant  nine  indo  candidati  (see  the  note  of  Valesius)  quos 
disjecerat  terror,  ut  fugientium  molein  tanquam  ruinam  male  torn- 
positi  culniinis  declinaret.    Ammian.  xxv.  3. 

b  Sapor  himself  declared  to  the  Romans,  that  it  was  his  practice  to 
comfort  the  families  of  the  deceased  satraps,  by  sending  them,  as  a 
present,  the  heads  of  the  guards  and  officers  who  had  not  fallen  by 
their  master's  side.    Libanius,  de  nece  Julian,  ulcis.  c.  xiii.  p.  163. 

c  The  character  and  situation  of  Julian  minht  countenance  the 
suspicion,  that  he  had  previously  composed  the  elaborate  oration 
which  Ammianus  heard,  and  has  transcribed.  The  version  of  the 
Abh6  de  la  Bleterie  is  faithful  and  elegant.  I  have  followed  him  in 
expressing  the  Platonic  idea  of  emanations,  which  is  darkly  insinu- 
ated in  the  original. 

A  Herodotus  (1.  i.  c.  31.)  has  displaved  that  doctrine  in  an  agree- 
able tale.  Yet  the  Jupiter  (in  the  16th  book  of  the  Iliad)  who  la- 
ments witli  tears  of  blood  the  death  of  Sarpedon  his  sou,  had  a  very 
imperfect  notion  of  happiness  or  glory  beyond  the  grave. 
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potism,  I  have  considered  the  happiness  of  the  people 
as  the  end  of  government.  Submitting  my  actions  to 
the  laws  of  prudence,  of  justice,  and  of  moderation,  I 
have  trusted  the  event  to  the  care  of  Providence. 
Peace  was  the  object  of  my  counsels,  as  long  as  peace 
was  consistent  with  the  public  welfare ;  but  when  the 
imperious  voice  of  my  country  summoned  me  to  arms, 
I  exposed  my  person  to  the  dangers  of  war,  with  the 
cleat  fore-knowledge  (which  I  had  acquired  from  the 
art  of  divination)  that  I  was  destined  to  fall  by  the 
sword.  I  now  offer  my  tribute  of  gratitude  to  the 
eternal  Being,  who  has  not  suffered  me  to  perish  by  the 
cruelty  of  a  tyrant,  by  the  secret  dagger  of  conspiracy, 
or  by  the  slow  tortures  of  lingering  disease.  He  has 
given  me,  in  the  midst  of  an  honourable  career,  a 
splendid  and  glorious  departure  from  this  -world ;  and 
I  hold  it  equally  absurd,  equally  base,  to  solicit,  or 
to  decline,  the  stroke  of  fate. — Thus  much  I  have  at- 
tempted to  say ;  but  my  strength  fails  me,  and  I  feel 
the  approach  of  death. — I  shall  cautiously  refrain  from 
any  word  that  may  tend  to  influence  your  suffrages  in 
the  election  of  an  emperor.  My  choice  might  be  im- 
prudent or  injudicious  ;  and  if  it  should  not  be  ratified 
by  the  consent  of  the  army,  it  might  be  fatal  to  the  per- 
son whom  I  should  recommend.  I  shall  only,  as  a 
good  citizen,  express  my  hopes,  that  the  Romans  may 
be  blessed  with  the  government  of  a  virtuous  sove- 
reign." After  this  discourse,  which  Julian  pronounced 
in  a  firm  and  gentle  tone  of  voice,  he  distributed,  by  a 
military  testament,e  the  remains  of  his  private  fortune  ; 
and  making  some  inquiry  why  Anatolius  was  not  pre- 
sent, he  understood,  from  the  answer  of  Sallust,  that 
Anatolius  was  killed  ;  and  bewailed  with  amiable  in- 
consistency, the  loss  of  his  friend.  At  the  same  time 
he  reproved  the  immoderate  grief  of  the  spectators ; 
and  conjured  them  not  to  disgrace,  by  unmanly  tears, 
the  fate  of  a  prince,  who  in  a  few  moments  would  be 
united  with  heaven,  and  with  the  stars.'  The  specta- 
tors were  silent ;  and  Julian  entered  into  a  metaphysi- 
cal argument  with  the  philosophers  Priscus  and 
Maximus,  on  the  nature  of  the  soul.  The  efforts  which 
he  made,  of  mind  as  well  as  body,  most  probably  has- 
tened his  death.  His  wound  began  to  bleed  with  fresh 
violence ;  his  respiration  was  embarrassed  by  the 
swelling  of  the  veins;  he  called  for  a  draught  of  cold 
water,  and,  as  soon  as  he  had  drank  it,  expired  without 
pain,  about  the  hour  of  midnight.  Such  was  the  end 
of  that  extraordinary  man,  in  the  thirty-second  year  of 
his  age,  after  a  reign  of  one  year  and  about  eight 
months,  from  the  death  of  Constantius.  In  his  last 
moments  he  displayed,  perhaps  w  ith  some  ostentation, 
the  love  of  virtue  and  of  fame,  which  had  been  the 
ruling  passions  of  his  life.* 

Election  of  the  cm- 

The  triumph  of  Christianity,  and  the 
peror  Jovian,  a. D.  calamities  of  the  empire,  mav,  in  some 
3oajUne-27.  measure,  be  ascribed  to  Julian  himself, 
who  had  neglected  to  secure  the  future  execution  of 
his  designs,  by  the  timely  and  judicious  nomination 
of  an  associate  and  successor.  But  the  royal  race, 
of  Constantius  Chlorus  was  reduced  to  his  own  per- 
son ;  and  if  he  entertained  any  serious  thoughts  of 
investing  with  the  purple  the  most  worthy  among 
the  Romans,  he  was  diverted  from  his  resolution  by 
the  difficulty  of  the  choice,  the  jealousy  of  power, 
the  fear  of  ingratitude,  and  the  natural  presumption 
of  health,  of  youth,  and  of  prosperity.  His  unex- 
pected death  left  the  empire  without  a  master,  and 


e  The  soldiers  who  had  made  their  vernal,  or  nunmpatory,  testa- 
ments, upon  actual  service,  (in  procinciii.)  were  exempted  from  the 
formalities  of  the  Roman  law.  See  Heineccius.  (Antiquit.  Jur.  Ko- 
man.  torn.  i.  p.  504.)  and  Montesquieu,  (Esprit  des  Loix.  L  xxvii.) 

f  This  union  of  the  human  sou!  with  the  divine  aUhereal  suhstance 
of  the  universe,  is  the  ancient  doctrine  of  Pythagoras  and  Plato;  hut 
it  seems  to  exclude  any  personal  or  conscious  immortality.  See 
Warhurton's  learned  and  rational  ohservalious.  Divine  Lcation 
vol.  ii.  p.  199— 21G. 

&  The  whole  relation  of  the  death  of  Julian  is  given  by  Ammiatius, 
(i«v.  3.)  an  intelligent  spectator.  Libanius,  who  turns  with  horror 
from  the  scene,  has  supplied  some  circumstances.  (Orat.  Parental 
c.  136—140.  p.  359—362.)  The  calumnies  of  Gregory,  and  the  le- 
gends of  more  recent  saints,  may  now  be  silently  despised 


without  an  heir,  in  a  state  of  perplexity  and  dan- 
ger, which  in  the  space  of  fourscore  years,  had  ne- 
ver been  experienced,  since  the  election  of  Diocletian. 
In  a  government,  which  had  almost  forgotten  the 
distinction  of  pure  and  noble  blood,  the  superiority 
of  birth  was  of  little  moment ;  the  claims  of  official 
rank  were  accidental  and  precarious ;  and  the  can- 
didates who  might  aspire  to  ascend  the  vacant  throne, 
could  be  supported  only  by  the  consciousness  of 
personal  merit,  or  by  the  hopes  of  popular  favour. 
But  the  situation  of  a  famished  army,  encompassed 
an  all  sides  by  an  host  of  barbarians,  shortened  the 
moments  of  grief  and  deliberation.  In  this  scene  of_ 
terror  and  distress,  the  body  of  the  deceased  prince, 
according  to  his  own  directions,  was  decently  em- 
balmed ;  and,  at  the  dawrn  of  day,  the  generals  con- 
vened a  military  senate,  at  which  the  commanders  of 
the  legions,  and  the  officers,  both  of  cavalry  and 
infantry,  were  invited  to  assist.  Three  or  four  hours 
of  the  night  had  not  passed  away  without  some  se- 
cret cabals  ;  and  when  the  election  of  an  emperor  was 
proposed,  the  spirit  of  faction  began  to  agitate  the  as- 
sembly. Victor  and  Arinthasus  collected  the  remains 
of  the  court  of  Constantius ;  the  friends  of  Julian 
attached  themselves  to  the  Gallic  chiefs,  Dagalaiphus 
and  Nevitta ;  and  the  most  fatal  consequences  might 
be  apprehended  from  the  discord  of  two  factions, 
so  opposite  in  their  character  and  interest,  in  their 
maxims  of  government,  and  perhaps  in  their  religious 
principles.  The  superior  virtues  of  Sallust  could 
alone  reconcile  their  divisions,  and  unite  their  suf- 
frages ;  and  the  venerable  prasfect,  would  immediately 
have  been  declared  the  successor  of  Julian,  if  he  him- 
self with  sincere  and  modest  firmness,  had  not  alleg- 
ed his  age  and  infirmities,  so  unequal  to  the  weight 
of  the  diadem.  The  generals,  who  were  surprised 
and  perplexed  by  his  refusal,  showed  some  disposi- 
tion to  adopt  the  salutary  advice  of  an  inferior  officer,h 
that  they  should  act  as  they  would  have  acted  in  the 
absence  of  the  emperor;  that  they  should  exert  their 
abilities  to  extricate  the  army  from  the  present  distress ; 
and,  if  they  were  fortunate  enough  to  reach  the  con- 
fines of  Mesopotamia,  they  should  proceed  with  unit- 
ed and  deliberate  counsels  in  the  election  of  a  law- 
ful sovereign.  While  they  debated,  a  few  voices 
saluted  Jovian,  who  was  no  more  than  first 1  of  the  do- 
mestics, with  the  names  of  Emperor  and  Augustus. 
The  tumultuary  acclamation  was  instantly  repeated 
by  the  guards  who  surrounded  the  tent,  and  passed, 
in  a  few  minutes,  to  the  extremities  of  the  line.  The 
new  prince,  astonished  with  his  own  fortune,  was 
hastily  invested  with  the  imperial  ornaments,  and 
received  an  oath  of  fidelity  from  the  generals,  whose 
favour  and  protection  he  so  lately  solicited.  The  stron- 
gest recommendation  of  Jovian  was  the  merit  of  his 
father,  count  Varronian,  who  enjoyed,  in  honourable 
retirement,  the  fruit  of  his  long  services.  In  the  ob- 
scure freedom  of  a  private  station,  the  son  indulged 
his  taste  for  wine  and  women;  yet  he  supported,  with 
credit,  the  character  of  a  christian k  and  a  soldier. 
Without  being  conspicuous  for  any  of  the  ambitious 
qualifications  which  excite  the  admiration  and  envy 
of  mankind,  the  comely  person  of  Jovian,  his  cheer- 
ful temper,  and  familiar  wit,  had  gained  the  affection 
of  his  fellow-soldiers  ;  and  the  generals  of  both  parties 
acquiesced  in  a  popular  election,  which  had  been  con- 
ducted by  the  arts  of  their  enemies.    The  pride  of  this 


h  Honoratior  aliquis  miles:  perhaps  Ammianus  himself.  The 
j  modest  and  judicious  historian  describes  the  scene  of  the  election,  at 
1  which  he  was  undoubtedly  present,  (xxv.  5.) 

;  i  The  primus  or  primicerius.  enjoyed  the  dignity  of  a  senator  ;  and 
though  only  a  tribune,  he  ranked  with  the  military  dukes.  Cod. 

:  Theodosian.  1.  vi.  tit.  xxiv.  These  privileges  are  perhaps  more  re- 
cent than  the  time  of  Jovian. 

k  The  ecclesiastical  historians,  Socrates,  (I.  iii.  c.  22.)  Sozomen.  (I 

i  vi.  c.  3.)  anil  Theodoret.  (I.  iv.  c.  1.)  ascribe  to  Jovian  the  merit  of  a 
confessor  under  the  preceding  reign  ;  and  piously  suppose,  that  he 
refused  the  purple  till  lite  whole  army  nnanimousl\  _xclaimed  that 

,  they  were  christians.    Ammianus.  calmly  pursuing  his  narrative, 

i  overthrows  the  legend  by  a  single  sentence,    llostus  pro  Joviano 

1  extisque  inspectis,  pronuiiliatum  est,  &.c.  xxv.  6 
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unexpected  elevation  was  moderated  by  the  just  ap- 
prehension, that  the  same  day  might  terminate  the  life 
and  reign  of  the  new  emperor.  The  pressing  voice  of 
necessity  was  obeyed  without  delay  ;  and  the  first  or- 
ders issued  by  Jovian,  a  few  hours  after  his  predecessor 
had  expired,  were,  to  prosecute  a  march,  which  could 
alone  extricate  the  Romans  from  their  actual  dis- 
tress.1 

t,  ,  The  esteem  of  an  enemy  is  most  sin- 

DBtttgei  find  nrffr  ,  ,  ,       .  .    /  ,  ^ 

cuity  of  the  re-  cerely  expressed  by  his  tears  ;  ana  the 
treat,  June  2?th  degree  of  fear  may  be  accurately  mea- 
— July  1st.  sured  by  the  joy  with  which  he  celebrates 
his  deliverance.  The  welcome  news  of  the  death  of  Ju- 
lian, which  a  deserter  revealed  to  the  camp  of  Sapor, 
inspired  the  desponding  monarch  with  a  sadden  confi- 
dence of  victory.  He  immediately  detached  the  royal 
cavalry,  perhaps  the  ten  thousand  immortals,™  to  se- 
cond and  support  the  pursuit ;  and  discharged  the 
whole  weight  of  his  united  forces  on  the  rear-guard  of 
the  Romans.  The  rear-guard  was  thrown  into  disor- 
der; the  renowned  legions  which  derived  their  titles 
from  Diocletian,  and  his  warlike  colleague,  were  broke 
and  trampled  down  by  the  elephants  ;  and  three  tri- 
bunes lost  their  lives  in  attempting  to  stop  the  flight  of 
their  soldiers.  The  battle  was  at  length  restored  by 
the  persevering  valour  of  the  Romans  ;  the  Persians 
were  repulsed  with  a  great  slaughter  of  men  and  ele- 
phants ;  and  the  army,  after  marching  and  fighting  a 
long  summer's  day,  arrived,  in  the  evening,  at  Samara, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  about  one  hundred  miles 
above  Ctesiphon."  On  the  ensuing  day  the  barbarians, 
instead  of  harassing  the  march,  attacked  the  camp, 
of  Jovian  ;  which  had  been  seated  in  a  deep  and  se- 
questered valley.  From  the  hills,  the  archers  of  Per- 
sia insulted  and  annoyed  the  wearied  legionaries;  and 
a  body  of  cavalry,  which  had  penetrated  with  des- 
perate courage  through  the  prastorian  gate,  was  cut  in 
pieces,  after  a  doubtful  conflict,  near  the  imperial  tent. 
In  the  succeeding  night,  the  camp  of  Oarche  was  pro- 
tected by  the  lofty  dykes  of  the  river  ;  and  the  Ro- 
man army,  though  incessantly  exposed  to  the  vexati- 
ous pursuit  of  the  Saracens,  pitched  their  tents  near 
the  city  of  Dura,0  four  days  after  the  death  of  Julian. 
The  Tigris  was  still  on  the  left;  their  hopes  and  pro- 
visions were  almost  consumed  ;  and  the  impatient  sol- 
diers, who  had  fondly  persuaded  themselves  that  the 
frontiers  of  the  empire  were  not  far  distant,  requested 
their  new  sovereign,  that  they  might  be  permitted  to 
hazard  the  passage  of  the  river.  With  the  assistance 
of  his  wisest  officers,  Jovian  endeavoured  to  check  their 
rashness  :  by  representing,  that  if  they  possessed  suf- 
ficient skill  and  vigour  to  stem  the  torrent  of  a  deep 
and  rapid  stream,  they  would  only  deliver  themselves 
naked  and  defenceless  to  the  barbarians  who  had  oc- 
cupied the  opposite  banks.  Yielding  at  length,  to 
their  clamorous  importunities,  he  consented,  with 
reluctance,  that  five  hundred  Gauls  and  Germans,  ac- 
customed from  their  infancy  to  the  waters  of  the 
Rhine  and  Danube,  should  attempt  the  bold  adventure, 
which  might  serve  cither  as  an  encouragement,  or  as 
a  warning,  for  the  rest  of  the  army.  In  the  silence  of 
the  night,  they  swam  the  Tigris,  surprised  anunguard- 


I  Ammianus  (xxv.  10.)  has  drawn  from  the  life  an  impartial  por- 
trait of  Jovian  :  to  which  the  younger  Victor  has  added  some  remark- 
ahle  strokes.  The  Abbe  de  la  BletCTie  (Histoire  de  Jovien,  torn.  i.  p. 
] — 238.)  has  composed  an  elaborate  history  of  his  short  reign  ;  a 
work  remarkably  distinguished  by  elegance  of  style,  critical  disqui- 
sition, and  religious  prejudice. 

m  Kegius  equitatus.  !t  appears  from  Procopius,  that  the  immor- 
tals, so  famous  under  Cyrus  and  his  successors,  were  revived,  if  we 
may  use  that  improper  word,  by  the  Sassr.nidcs.  Brissou  de  Regno 
Persiro,  p.  26S,  &x. 

ii  The  obscure  villages  of  the  inland  country  are  irrecoverahly 
lost  ;  nor  can  we  name  the  field  of  battle  where  Julian  fell :  but  M. 
D'  Anville  has  demonstrated  the  precise  situation  of  Sumere. Cardie, 
anil  Dura,  along  the  hanks  of  the  Tigris.  (Gcographie  Ancitnne, 
torn.  ii.  p.  'JJg.  l'Euphrato  et  le  Tigre,  p.  95.  97.)  In  the  ninth  cen- 
tury, Sumere,  or  Pamara,  became,  with  a  slight  change  of  name,  the 
royal  residence  of  the  Khalifsof  the  house  of  Abbas. 

o  Dura  was  a  fortified  place  in  the  wars  of  Antlochlls  against  the 
rebels  of  Media  and  Persia.  Polyluus,  1.  v.  c.  ii.  52.  p.  548.  552.  edit. 
Casaubon,  in  8vo. 


ed  post  of  the  enemy,  and  displayed  at  the  dawn  of 
day  the  signal  of  their  resolution  and  fortune.  The 
success  of  this  trial  disposed  the  emperor  to  listen 
to  the  promises  of  his  architects,  w  ho  proposed  to  con- 
struct a  floating  bridge  of  the  inflated  skins  of  sheep, 
oxen,  and  goats,  covered  with  a  floor  of  earth  and  fas- 
cines.r  Two  important  days  were  spent  in  the  ineffect- 
ual labour ;  and  the  Romans,  who  already  endured  the 
miseries  of  famine,  cast  a  look  of  despair  on  the  Tigris 
and  upon  the  barbarians  ;  whose  numbers  and  obstina- 
cy increased  with  the  distress  of  the  imperial  army.q 

In  this  hopeless  situation,  the  fainting  Negobiatiph  and 
spirits  of  the  Romans  were  revived  by  treaty  of  peace, 
the  sound  of  peace.  The  transient  pre-  Jul5'' 
sumption  of  Sapor  had  vanished  :  he  observed,  with 
serious  concern,  that,  in  the  repetition  of  doubtful 
combats,  he  had  lost  his  most  faithful  and  intrepid 
nobles,  his  bravest  troops,  and  the  greatest  part  of 
his  train  of  elephants  :  and  the  experienced  monarch 
feared  to  provoke  the  resistance  of  despair,  the  vicis- 
situdes of  fortune,  and  the  unexhausted  powers  of 
the  Roman  empire;  which  might  soon  advance  to  re- 
lieve, or  to  revenge  the  successor  of  Julian.  The 
Surenas  himself,  accompanied  by  another  satrap,  ap- 
peared in  the  camp  of  Jovian  ;r  and  declared,  that  the 
clemency  of  his  sovereign  was  not  averse  to  signify 
the  conditions  on  which  he  would  consent  to  spare 
and  to  dismiss  the  Cassar  with  the  relics  of  his  cap- 
tive army.  The  hopes  of  safety  subdued  the  firmness 
of  the  Romans;  the  emperor  was  compelled,  by  the 
advice  of  his  council,  and  the  cries  of  the  soldiers,  to 
embrace  the  offer  of  peace  ;  and  the  prefect  Sallust 
was  immediately  sent,  with  the  general  Arinthteus, 
to  understand  the  pleasure  of  the  Great  King.  The 
crafty  Persian  delayed,  under  various  pretences,  the 
conclusion  of  the  agreement ;  started  difficulties,  re- 
quired explanations,  suggested  expedients,  receded 
from  his  concessions,  increased  his  demands,  and 
wasted  four  days  in  the  arts  of  negociation,  till  he  had 
consumed  the  stock  of  provisions  which  yet  remained 
in  the  camp  of  the  Romans.  Had  Jovian  been  capa- 
ble of  executing  a  bold  and  prudent  measure,  he 
would  have  continued  his  march,  with  unremitting  dil- 
igence ;  the  progress  of  the  treaty  would  have  suspen- 
ded the  attacks  of  the  barbarians;  and,  before  the 
expiration  of  the  fourth  day,  he  might  have  safely 
reached  the  fruitful  province  of  Cortluene,  at  the 
distance  only  of  one  hundred  miles.'  The  irresolute 
em[»eror,  instead  of  breaking  through  the  toils  of  the 
enemy,  expected  his  fate  witli  patient  resignation ;  and 
accepted  the  humiliating  conditions  of  peace,  which  it 
was  no  longer  in  his  power  to  refuse.  The  five  pro- 
vinces beyond  the  Tigris,  which  had  been  ceded  by 
the  grandfather  of  Sapor,  were  restored  to  the  Persian 
monarchy.  He  acquired,  by  a  single  article,  the  im- 
pregnable city  of  Nisibis;  which  had  sustained,  in 
three  successive  sieges,  the  efforts  of  his  arms.  Sin- 
gara,  and  the  castle  of  the  Moors,  one  of  the  strongest 
places  of  Mesopotamia,  were  likewise  dismembered 
from  the  empire.  It  was  considered  as  an  indulgence, 
that  the  inhabitants  of  those  fortresses  were  permitted 
to  retire  with  their  effects  ;  but  the  conqueror  rigorous- 
ly insisted,  that  the  Romans  should  for  ever  abandon 
the  king  and  kingdom  of  Armenia.    A  peace,  or  rather 

p  A  similar  expedient  was  proposed  to  the  leaders  of  the  ten  thou 
sum],  and  wifely  rejected.  Xenophon,  Anabasis,  1.  iii.  p.  255,  25ti, 
25'.  It  appears,  from  our  modern  travellers,  that  rafls  floating  on 
bladders,  perform  the  trade  ruid  navigation  of  the  Tigris. 

q  The  first  military  acts  of  lhc  reign  of  Jovian  are  related  by  Am- 
mianus, (xxv.  C.)  I.ihanius,  (Orat.  Parent,  c.  146.  p.3S4.)  and  Zosi- 
mus,  (I.  iii.  p.  lr'9.  190,  191.)  Though  we  may  distrust  the  fairness 
of  Lil  anius,  the  ocular  testimony  of  Eutropius  (uno  a  Persis  otque 
altero  Prcelio  victus,  x.  17.)  must  incline  us  to  suspccr,  that  Ammia- 
nus has  been  too  jealous  of  the  Roman  arms. 

r  Sextus  Itufus  (de  Provinciis,  c,  29.)  embraces  a  poor  subterfuge 
of  national  vanity.  Tanta  reyerenlla  noniinjs  Romani  fuit,  nt  a  Per- 
sis primus  de  pace  scrmo  haherclur. 

s  It  is  presumptuous  to  controvert  the  opinion  of  Ammianus.  a 
soldier  and  a  spectator.  Yet  it.  is  difficult  to  understand  haw  the 
mountains  of  Corduene  could  extend  over  the  phi  in  of  Assyria,  as  low 
as  the  contiux  of  li  e  Tigris  and  the  great  Zab:  or  J»mn  army  of 
sixty  thousand  man  could  inarch  one  hundred  miles  in  four  days. 
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a  long  truco,  of  thirty  years,  was  stipulated  between 
the  hostile  nations  ;  the  faith  of  the  treaty  was  ratified 
by  solemn  paths,  and  religious  ceremonies  ;  and  host- 
ages of  distinguished  rank  were  reciprocally  delivered 
to  secure  the  performance  of  the  conditions.1 
The  weakness  Tlie  sophlst  of  Antioch,  who  saw  with 
and  disgrace  of  indignation  the  sceptre  of  his  hero  in  the 
Jovian,  feeble  hand  of  a  christian  successor,  pro- 

fesses to  admire  the  moderation  of  Sapor,  in  contenting 
himself  with  so  small  a  portion  of  the  Roman  empire. 
If  he  had  stretched  as  far  as  the  Euphrates  the  claims 
of  his  ambition,  he  might  have  been  secure,  says  Liba- 
nius,  of  not  meeting  with  a  refusal.  If  he  had  fixed, 
as  the  boundary  of  Persia,  the  Orontes,  the  Cydnus, 
the  Sangarius,  or  even  the  Thracian  Bosphorus,  flatter- 
ers would  not  have  been  wanting  in  the  court  of  Jovian 
to  convince  the  timid  monarch  that  his  remaining  pro- 
vinces would  still  afford  the  most  ample  gratifications 
of  power  and  luxury."  Without  adopting  in  its  full 
force  this  malicious  insinuation,  we  must  acknowledge 
that  the  conclusion  of  so  ignominious  a  treaty  was 
facilitated  by  the  private  ambition  of  Jovian.  The  ob- 
scure domestic,  exalted  to  the  throne  by  fortune,  ra- 
ther than  by  merit,  was  i inpatient  to  escape  from  the 
hands  of  the  Persians;  that  he  might  prevent  the  de- 
signs of  Procopius,  who  commanded  the  army  of 
Mesopotamia,  and  establish  his  doubtful  reign  over 
the  legions  and  provinces  which  were  still  ignorant 
of  the  hasty  and  tumultuous  choice  of  the  camp  beyond 
the  Tigris.1  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  same  river, 
at  no  very  considerable  distance  from  the  fatal  station 
of  Dura,y  the  ten  thousand  Greeks,  without  generals, 
or  guides,  or  provisions,  were  abandoned,  about  twelve 
hundred  miles  from  their  native  country,  to  the  resent- 
ment of  a  victorious  monarch.  The  difference  of 
their  conduct  and  success  depended  much  more  on  their 
character  than  on  their  situation.  Instead  of  tamely  re- 
signing themselves  to  the  secret  deliberations  and  pri- 
vate views  of  a  single  person,  the  united  councils  of  the 
Greeks  were  inspired  by  the  generous  enthusiasm  of  a 
popular  assembly  ;  where  the  mind  of  each  citizen  is 
filled  with  the  love  of  glory,  the  pride  of  freedom, 
and  the  contempt  of  death.  Conscious  of  their  supe- 
riority over  the  barbarians  in  arms  and  discipline,  they 
disdained  to  yield,  they  refused  to  capitulate :  every 
obstacle  was  surmounted  by  their  patience,  courage, 
and  military  skill ;  and  the  memorable  retreat  of  the 
ten  thousand  exposed  and  insulted  the  weakness  of  the 
Persian  monarchy.1 

He  continues  hie  As  the  price  of  his  disgraceful  Con- 
retreat  to  Nisibis.  cessions,  the  emperor  might  perhaps 
have  stipulated,  that  the  camp  of  the  hungry  Romans 
should  be  plentifully  supplied  and  that  they  should 
be  permitted  to  pass  the  Tigris  on  the  bridge  which 
was  constructed  by  the  hands  of  the  Persians.  But, 
if  Jovian  presumed  to  solicit  those  equitable  terms, 
they  were  sternly  refused  by  the  haughty  tyrant  of  the 
east;  whose  clemency  had  pardoned  the  invaders  of 
his  country.    The  Saracens  sometimes  intercepted  the 

t  The  treaty  of  Dura  is  recorded  with  grief  or  indignation  by  Am- 
mianus  (xxv.  7.)  J.ihanius,  (Orat.  Parent,  c.  142.  p.  3G4.)  Zosimus, 
I.  iii.  p.  190,  19).)  Gregory  Nazianze.il,  (Orat.  iv.  o.  117,  118.  who  im- 
putes the  distress  to  Julian,  the  deliverance  to  Jovian,)  and  Eutro- 
pius,  (x.  17.)  The  last  nientioncd  writer,  who  was  present  in  a  mi- 
liary station,  styles  this  peace  necessarian)  qnidem  sed  iguohilem. 

a  Libanius,  Orat.  Parent,  c.  143.  p.  364.  365. 

x  Conditionihus  . . .  dispendiosis  Romano1  reipublica?  impositis  .... 
qui bus  cupidior  regni  quam  gloria;  Jovianus  imperio  rudis  adquievit. 
Sextus  Itufus  de  Provinciis,  c.  29.  I.a  Ftleterit:  has  expressed,  in  a 
long  direct  oration,  these  specious  considerations  of  public  and  pri- 
vate interest.    (Hist,  de  Jovien,  tom.  i.  p.  39,  &c.) 

y  The  generals  were  murdered  on  the  hanks  of  the  Zabatus.  (Ana- 
basis, 1.  ii.  p.  156.  I.  iii.  p.  226  )  or  great  Zab,  a  river  of  Assyria,  400 
feet  broad,  which  falls  into  the  Tigris  fourteen  hours  bplow  Mosul. 
The  error  of  the  Greeks  bestowed  on  the  great  and  lesser  Zab  the 
names  of  the  Wolf  (Lycus.)  and  the  Goat  (Capros.)  They  created 
these  animals  lo  attend  the  Tyger  of  the  east. 

z  The  Cyopndia  is  vague  and  languid  ;  the  Anabasis  circumstan- 
tial and  animated.  Such  is  the  eternal  difference  between  fiction  and 
truth. 

a  According  to  Itufinus,  an  immediate  supply  of  provisions  was 
stipulated  by  the  treaty  ;  and  Theodoret  affirms,  that  the  obligation 
was  faithfully  discharged  by  the  Persians.  Such  a  fact  is  probable, 
but  undoubtedly  false.  See'  Tillemonl,  Hist,  des  Ernpercurs,  torn.  iv. 
p.  702. 


stragglers  of  the  march  ;  but  the  generals  and  troops 
of  Sapor  respected  the  cessation  of  arms ;  and  Jovian 
was  suffered  to  explore  the  most  convenient  place  for 
the  passage  of  the  river.  The  small  vessels,  which 
had  been  saved  from  the  conflagration  of  the  fleet,  per- 
formed the  most  essential  service.  They  first  convey- 
ed the  emperor  and  his  favourites  ;  and  afterwards,  in 
many  successive  voyages,  a  great  part  of  the  army. 
But,  as  every  man  was  anxious  for  his  personal  safe- 
ty, and  apprehensive  of  being  left  on  the  hostile  shore, 
the  soldiers,  who  were  too  impatient  to  wait  the  slow 
returns  of  the  boats,  boldly  ventured  themselves  on 
light  hurdles,  or  inflated  skins  ;  and  drawing  after 
them  their  horses,  attempted,  with  various  success,  to 
swim  across  the  river.  Many  of  these  daring  adven- 
turers .were  swallowed  by  the  waves;  many  others, 
who  were  carried  along  by  the  violence  of  the  stream, 
fell  an  easy  prey  to  the  avarice  or  cruelty  of  the  wild 
Arabs  :  and  the  loss  which  the  army  sustained  in  the 
passage  of  the  Tigris,  was  not  inferior  to  the  carnage 
of  a  day  of  battle.  As  soon  as  the  Romans  had  land- 
ed on  the  western  bank,  they  were  delivered  from  the 
hostile  pursuit  of  the  barbarians;  but,  in  a  laborious 
march  of  two  hundred  miles  over  the  plains  of  Meso- 
potamia, they  endured  the  last  extremities  of  thirst  and 
hunger.  They  were  obliged  to  traverse  a  sandy  des- 
ert, which,  in  the  extent  of  seventy  miles,  did  not  af- 
ford a  single  blade  of  sweet  grass,  nor  a  single  spring 
of  fresh  water ;  and  the  rest  of  the  inhospitable  waste 
wasuntrod  by  the  footsteps  either  of  friends  or  ene- 
mies. Whenever  a  small  measure  of  flour  could  be 
discovered  in  the  camp,  twenty  pounds'  weight  were 
greedily  purchased  with  ten  pieces  of  gold  :b  the 
beasts  of  burthen  were  slaughtered  and  devoured  ;  and 
the  desert  was  strewed  with  the  arms  and  baggage  of 
the  Roman  soldiers,  whose  tattered  garments  and  mea- 
gre countenances  displayed  their  past  sufferings  and 
actual  misery.  A  small  convoy  of  provisions  advan- 
ced to  meet  the  army  as  far  as  the  castle  of  Ur ;  and 
the  supply  was  the  more  grateful,  since  it  declared 
the  fidelity  of  Sebastian  and  Procopius.  At  Thilsa- 
phata,c  the  emperor  most  graciously  received  the  gen- 
erals of  Mesopotamia  ;  and  the  remains  of  a  once 
flourishing  army  at  length  reposed  themselves  under 
the  walls  of  Nisibis.  The  messengers  of  Jovian  had 
already  proclaimed,  in  the  language  of  flattery,  his 
election,  his  treaty,  and  his  return ;  and  the  new 
prince  had  taken  the  most  effectual  measures  to  secure 
the  allegiance  of  the  armies  and  the  provinces  of  Eu- 
rope ;  by  placing  the  military  command  in  the  hands 
of  those  officers,  who,  from  motives  of  interest,  or  in- 
clination, would  firmly  support  the  cause  of  their  ben- 
efactor/ 

The  friends  of  Julian  had  confidently  Universal  cIamour 
announced  the  success  ot  his  expedi-  against  the  treaty 
tion.  They  entertained  a  fond  persua-  ot"  pen- 
sion, that  the  temple  of  the  gods  would  be  enriched 
with  the  spoils  of  the  east :  that  Persia  would  be  re- 
duced to  the  humble  state  of  a  tributary  province,  gov- 
erned by  the  laws  and  magistrates  of  Rome ;  that  the 
barbarians  would  adopt  the  dress,  and  manners,  and 
language,  of  their  conquerors ;  and  that  the  youth  of 
Ecbatana  and  Susa  would  study  the  art  of  rhetoric 
under  Grecian  masters.11    The  progress  of  the  arms 


b  We  may  recollect  some  lines  of  I.ucan,  (Pharsal.iv.  95.)  who  de- 
scribes a  similar  distress  of  Cirsar's  army  in  Spain: 
Sa?va  fames  aderat — - 
Miles  eget :  toto  ceitsu  non  prodigus  emit 
Exiguam  Cererem.    Proh  lucri  pallida  tabes! 
Non  deest  prolalo  jejunus  venditor  auro. 
Fee  Guichardl.  (Nonveaux  Memoires  Militaircs,  tom.  i.  p.  379 — 3P2.) 
flis  Analysis  of  the  two  Campaigns  in  Spain  and  Africa,  is  the  no- 
blest monument  that  has  ever  been  raised  to  the  fame  of  Osar. 

c  M.  D'Anville  (see  his  Maps,  and  I'Euphrate  et  le  Tigre,  p.  92, 93.) 
traces  their  march,  and  assigns  the  true  position  of  Flatra.  Ur,  and 
Thilsaphata,  Which  Amniirv*nus  has  mentioned.  He  docs  not  com- 
plain of  the  Samiel,  the  deadly  hot  wind,  which  Thevcnot  (Voyages, 
part  ii.  I.  i.  p.  292)  so  much  dreaded. 
|  d  The  retreat  of  Jovian  is  described  bv  Ammianus,  (xxv.  9.)  Liba- 
nius,  (Orat.  Parent,  r.  143.  p. 365.-)  and  Zosimus.  (I.  iii.  p.  194.) 
1  e  Lihanius,  Orat.  Parent,  c.  145.  p.  L60.  Such  were  the  natural 
hopes  and  wishes  of  a  rhetorician. 
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of  .Julian  interrupted  his  communication  with  the  em- 
pire ;  and,  from  the  moment  that  he  passed  the  Ti- 
gris, his  affectionate  subjects  were  ignorant  of  the 
fate  and  fortunes  of  their  prince.  Their  contempla- 
tion of  fancied  triumphs  was  disturbed  by  the  melan- 
choly rumour  of  his  death ;  and  they  persisted  to 
doubt,  after  they  could  no  longer  deny,  the  truth  of 
that  fatal  event.f  The  messengers  of  Jovian  promul- 
gated the  specious  tale  of  a  prudent  and  necessary 
peace  :  the  voice  of  fame,  louder  and  more  sincere,  re- 
vealed the  disgrace  of  the  emperor,  and  the  conditions 
of  the  ignominious  treaty.  The  minds  of  the  people 
were  filled  with  astonishment  and  grief,  with  indigna- 
tion and  terror,  when  they  were  informed  that  the  un- 
worthy successor  of  Julian  relinquished  the  five  pro- 
vinces, which  had  been  acquired  by  the  victory  of  Ga- 
lerius  ;  and  that  he  shamefully  surrendered  to  the  bar- 
barians the  important  city  of  Nisibis,  the  firmest  bul- 
wark of  the  provinces  of  the  east.e  The  deep  and 
dangerous  question,  how  far  the  public  faith  should 
be  observed,  when  it  becomes  incompatible  with  the 
public  safety,  was  freely  agitated  in  popular  conversa- 
tion; and  some  hopes  were  entertained,  that  the  empe- 
ror would  redeem  his  pusillanimous  behaviour  by  a 
splendid  act  of  patriotic  perfidy.  The  inflexible  spi- 
rit of  the  Roman  seriate  had  always  disclaimed  the  un- 
equal conditions  whicli  were  extorted  from  the  distress 
of  Iter  captive  armies ;  and,  if  it  were  necessary  to 
satisfy  the  national  honour,  by  delivering  the  guilty 
general  into  the  hands  of  the  barbarians,  the  greatest 
part  of  the  subjects  of  Jovian  would  have  cheerfully 
acquiesced  in  the  precedent  of  ancient  times.h 
Jovian  evacuates  But  tae  emperor,  whatever  might  be  the 
Nisibis,  and  res-  limits  of  his  constitutional  authority,  was 
ton  s  the  five  pro-  tne  aDSOiute  master  of  the  laws  and  arms 

vinces  to  the  I  cr-    -  .  ,   ,  .  . 

giuns.  ot  the  state  ;  and  the  same  motives  which 

August.  had  forced  him  to  subscribe,  now  pressed 
him  to  execute,  the  treaty  of  peace.  He  was  impa- 
tient to  secure  an  empire  at  the  expense  of  a  few  pro- 
vinces ;  and  the  respectable  names  of  religion  and  hon- 
our concealed  the  personal  fears  and  the  ambition  of 
Jovian.  Notwithstanding  the  dutiful  solicitations  of 
the  inhabitants,  decency,  as  well  as  prudence,  forbade 
the  emperor  to  lodge  in  the  palace  of  Nisibis;  but  the 
next  morning  after  his  arrival,  Bineses,  the  ambassa- 
dor of  Persia,  entered  the  place,  displayed  from  the  cit- 
adel the  standard  of  the  Great  King,  and  proclaimed, 
in  his  name,  the  cruel  alternative  of  exile  or  servitude. 
The  principal  citizens  of  Nisibis,  who,  till  that  fatal 
moment,  had  confided  in  the  protection  of  their  sover- 
eign, threw  themselves  at  his  feet.  They  conjured  him 
not  to  abandon,  or,  at  least,  not  to  deliver,  a  faithful 
colony  to  the  rage  of  a  barbarian  tyrant,  exasperated 
by  the  three  successive  defeats,  which  he  had  expe- 
rienced under  the  walls  of  Nisibis.  They  still  possess- 
ed arms  and  courage  to  repel  the  invaders  of  their  coun- 
try ;  they  requested  only  the  permission  of  using  them 
in  their  own  defence  ;  and  as  soon  as  they  had  asserted 
their  independence,  they  should  implore  the  favour  of 
being  again  admitted  into  the  rank  of  his  subjects. 
Their  arguments,  their  eloquence,  their  tears,  were  in- 
effectual. Jovian  alleged,  with  some  confusion,  the 
sanctity  of  oaths  ;  and,  as  the  reluctance  with  which  he 
accepted  the  present  of  a  crown  of  gold,  convinced  the 
citizens  of  their  hopeless  condition,  the  advocate  Syl- 


f  The  people  of  Carrha>,  a  city  devoted  to  paganism,  buried  the  in- 
auspicious messenger  under  a  pile  oi'  stones.  (Zosimus,  I,  iii.  p.  19C.) 
Libanius,  when  he  received  the  fatal  intelligence,  cast  his  eye  on  his 
sword  ;  hut  lie  recollected  that  Plato  had  condemned  suicide,  and 
that  he  must  live  to  compose  the  panegyric  of  Julian.  (Libanius  de 
Vita  sua.  torn.  ii.  p.  45,  4'G.) 

g  Ainmianus  and  Eutropius  may  be  admitted  as  fair  and  credible 
witnesses  of  the  public  language  and  opinions.  The  people  of  An- 
tioch  reviled  an  ignominious  peace,  which  exposed  thein  to  the  Per- 
sians, on  a  naked  and  defenceless  frontier.  (Excerpt,  Valesiana,  p. 
584.  ex  Johanne  Antiocheno.) 

h  The  Abbe  de  la  Bleterie  (Hist,  de  Jovien.  torn.  i.  p.  2 12 — 227.) 
though  a  severe  casuist,  has  pronounced  that  Jovian  was  not  hound 
loexecute  his  promise  ;  since  he  could  not  dismember  the  empire,  nor 
alienate,  without  their  consent,  the  allegiance  of  his  people.  I  have 
never  found  much  delight  or  instruction  in  such  political  metaphysics. 


vanus  was  provoked  to  exclaim,  "O  emperor!  may 
you  thus  be  crowned  by  all  the  cities  of  your  domin- 
ions !"  Jovian,  who  in  a  few  weeks  had  assumed  the 
habits  of  a  prince,'  was  displeased  with  freedom,  and 
offended  with  truth ;  and  as  he  reasonably  supposed, 
that  the  discontent  of  the  people  might  incline  them 
to  submit  to  the  Persian  government,  he  published  an 
edict,  under  pain  of  death,  that  they  should  leave  the 
city  within  the  term  of  three  days.  Arnmianus  has  de- 
lineated in  lively  colours  the  scene  of  universal  despair, 
which  he  seems  to  have  viewed  with  an  eye  of  compas- 
sion.15 The  martial  youth  deserted,  with  indignant 
grief,  the  walls  which  they  had  so  gloriously  defend- 
ed ;  the  disconsolate  mourner  dropt  a  last  tear  over  the 
tomb  of  a  son  or  husband,  which  must  spon  be  pro- 
faned by  the  rude  hand  of  a  barbarian  master  ;  and  the 
aged  citizen  kissed  the  threshold,  and  clung  to  the 
doors,  of  the  house,  were  he  had  passed  the  cheerful 
and  careless  hours  of  infancy.  The  highways  were 
crowded  with  a  trembling  multitude  :  the  distinctions 
of  rank,  and  sex,  and  age,  were  lost  in  the  general  ca- 
lamity. Every  one  strove  to  bear  away  some  fragment 
from  the  wreck  of  his  fortunes  ;  and  as  they  could  not 
command  the  immediate  service  of  an  adequate  num- 
ber of  horses  or  waggons,  they  were  obliged  to  leave 
behind  them  the  greatest  part  of  their  valuable  effects. 
The  savage  insensibility  of  Jovian  appears  to  have  ag- 
gravated the  hardships  of  these  unhappy  fugitives. 
They  were  seated,  however,  in  a  new-built  quarter  ot 
Amida  ;  and  that  rising  city,  with  the  reinforcement  of 
a  very  considerable  colony,  soon  recovered  its  former 
splendour,  and  became  the  capital  of  Mesopotamia.1 
Similar  orders  were  despatched  by  the  emperor  for  the 
evacuation  of  Singara  and  the  castle  of  the  Moors  ; 
and  for  the  restitution  of  the  five  provinces  beyond  the 
Tigris.  Sapor  enjoyed  the  glory  and  the  fruits  of  his 
victory;  and  this  ignominious  peace  has  justly  been 
considered  as  a  memorable  a?ra  in  the  decline  and  fall 
of  the  Roman  empire.  The  predecessors  of  Jovian  had 
sometimes  relinquished  the  dominion  of  distant  and  un- 
profitable provinces  ;  but,  since  the  foundation  of  the 
city,  the  genius  of  Rome,  the  god  Terminus,  who  guar- 
ded the  boundaries  of  the  republic,  had  never  retired 
before  the  sword  of  a  victorious  enemy."1 

After  Jovian  had  performed  those  en-  Reflections  on 
gagements,  which  the  voice  of  his  peo-  the  death 
pie  might  have  tempted  him  to  violate,  he  hastened 
away  from  the  scene  of  his  disgrace,  and  proceeded 
with  his  whole  court,  to  enjoy  the  luxury  of  Antioch.11 
Without  consulting  the  dictates  of  religious  zeal,  he 
was  prompted,  by  humanity  and  gratitude,  to  bestow 
the  last  honours  on  the  remains  of  his  deceased  sove- 
reign :°  and  Procopius,  who  sincerely  bewailed  the  loss 
of  his  kinsman,  was  removed  from  the  command  of 
the  army,  linder  the  decent  pretence  of  conducting  the 
funeral.  The  corpse  of  Julian  was  transported  from 
Nisibis  to  Tarsus,  in  a  slow  march  of  fifteen  days  ; 
and,  as  it  passed  through  the  cities  of  the  east,  was  sa- 
luted by  hostile  factions,  with  mournful  lamentations 
and  clamorous  insults.  The  pagans  already  placed 
their  beloved  hero  in  the  ranks  of  those  gods  whose 
worship  he  had  restored  ;  while  the  invectives  of  the 
christians  pursued  the  soul  of  the  apostate  to  hell,  and 


i  At  Nisibis  he  performed  a  royal  act.  A  brave  officer,  his  name- 
sake, who  had  been  thought  worthy  of  the  purple,  was  dragged  from 
supper,  thrown  into  a  well,  and  stoned  to  death,  without  any  form  of 
trial,  or  evidence  of  guilt.    Aminian.  xxv.  8. 

k  See  xxv.  9.  and  Zosimus,  I.  iii.  p.  191,  195. 

1  Chron.  Paschal,  p.  300.  The  ecclesiastical  Notitiac  may  be  con- 
sulted. 

m  Zosimus,  1.  iii.  p.  192,  19H.  Sextus  ltnfus  de  Provinces,  c.  29. 
Augustin  de  Civitat.  Dei,  I.  iv.  c.  29.  This  general  position  must  be 
applied  and  interpreted  with  some  caution. 

n  Amtniaiius.  xxv.  9.  ZosimU9.  1.  iii.  p.  19G.  He  might  be  cdax, 
et  vino  Venerique  indulgeus.  But  I  agree  with  La  Bleterie  (torn.  i. 
p.  148— 154.)  in  rejecting  the  foolish  report  of  a  Bacchanalian  riot, 
lap,  Saidam)  celebrated  at  Antioch,  by  the  emperor,  his  wife,  and  a 
troop  of  concubines. 

o  The  Ahbede  la  Bleterie  (lorn.  i.  p.  156.  209.)  handsomely  exposes 
the  brutal  bigotry  of  Baionius,  who  would  have  thrown  Julian  to 
the  dogs,  nc  cespititia  qutdem  sepiiltuia  digitus. 
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his  body  to  the  grave.?  One  party  lamented  the  ap- 
proaching- ruin  of  their  altars  ;  the  other  celebrated  the 
marvellous  deliverance  of  the  church.  The  christians 
applauded,  in  lofty  and  ambiguous  strains,  the  stroke 
of  divine  vengeance,  which  had  been  so  long-  suspended 
over  the  guilty  head  of  Julian.  They  acknowledge, 
that  the  death  of  the  tyrant,  at  the  instant  he  expired 
beyond  the  Tigris,  was  revealed  to  the  saints  of  Egypt, 
Syria,  and  Cappadocia  ;i  and  instead  of  suffering-  him  to 
fall  by  the  Persian  darts,  their  indiscretion  ascribed 
the  heroic  deed  to  the  obscure  hand  of  some  mortal  or 
immortal  champion  of  the  faith. r  Such  imprudent  de- 
clarations w-ere  eagerly  adopted  by  the  malice  or  cre- 
dulity of  their  adversaries  ;*  who  darkly  insinuated,  or 
confidently. asserted,  that  the  governors  of  the  church 
had  instigated  and  directed  the  fanaticism  of  a  domes- 
tic assassin.1  Above  sixteen  years  after  the  death  of 
Julian,  the  charge  was  solemnly  and  vehemently  urg- 
ed, in  a  public  oration*  addressed  by  Libanius  to  the 
emperor  Theodosius.  His  suspicions  are  unsupported 
by  fact  or  argument ;  and  we  can  only  esteem  the  gener- 
ous zeal  of  the  sophist  of  Antioch,  for  the  cold  and  ne- 
glected ashes  of  his  friend." 

and  funeral  of  It  was  an  ancient  custom  in  the  fune- 
Juiian.  rals,  as  well  as  in  the  triumphs,  of  the 
Romans,  that  the  voice  of  praise  should  be  correct- 
ed by  that  of  satire  and  ridicule ;  and  that  in  the 
midst  of  the  splendid  pageants,  which  displayed  the 
glory  of  the  living  or  of  the  dead,  their  imperfection 
should  not  be  concealed  from  the  eyes  of  the  world.1 
This  custom  was  practised  in  the  funeral  of  Julian.  The 
comedians,  who  resented  his  contempt  and  aversion 
for  the  theatre,  exhibited,  with  the  applause  of  a  chris- 
tian audience,  the  lively  and  exaggerated  representa- 
tion of  the  faults  and  follies  of  the  deceased  emperor. 
His  various  character  and  singular  manners  afforded  an 
ample  scope  for  pleasantry  and  ridicule.?  In  the  exer- 
cise of  his  uncommon  talents,  he  often  descended  be- 
low the  majesty  of  his  rank.  Alexander  was  transform- 
ed into  Diogenes;  the  philosopher  was  degraded  into 
a  priest.  The  purity  of  his  virtue  was  sullied  by  ex- 
cessive vanity  ;  his  superstition  disturbed  the  peace, 
and  endangered  the  safety,  of  a  mighty  empire  ;  and 
his  irregular  sallies  were  the  less  entitled  to  indulgence, 
as  they  appeared  to  be  the  laborious  efforts  of  art,  or  even 
of  affectation.  The  remains  of  Julian  were  interred  at 
Tarsus  in  Cicilia;  but  his  stately  tomb,  which  arose 
in  that  city,  on  the  banks  of  the  cold  and  limpid  Cyd- 
nus,1  was  displeasing  to  the  faithful  friends  who  loved 


p  Compare  the  sophist  and  the  saint.  (Lihanius,  Monod.  torn.  it.  p. 
251.  and  Orat.  Pare-.it.  c.  145.  p.  3G7.  c.  156.  p.  377.  witli  Gregory  Na- 
zlanzen,  Orat.  iv.  p.  125 — 132.)  The  christian  orator  faintly  utlers 
some  exhortations  to  modesty  and  forgiveness:  hut  he  is  well  satis- 
fied, that  the  real  sufferings  of  Julian  will  far  exceed  the  fabulous  tor- 
ments of  Ixion  or  Tantalus. 

q  Tillemont,  (Hist,  des  Empereurs,  torn.  iv.  p.  549.)  has  collected 
these  visions.  Some  saint  or  angel  was  observed  to  be  absent  in  the 
night  on  a  secret  expedition. 

r  Sozomen  (I.  vi.  2.)  applauds  the  Greek  doctrine  of  tyrannicide; 
hut  the  whole  passage,  which  a  jestiit  might  iiave  translated,  is  pru- 
dently suppressed  by  the  president  Cousin. 

s  Immediately  after  the  death  of  Julian,  an  uncertain  rumour  was 
scattered,  telo  cecidisse  Romano.  It  was  carried  by  some  deserters 
to  the  Persian  camp ;  and  the  Romans  were  reproached  as  the  assas- 
sins of  the  emperor  by  Saporand  his  subjects.  (Ammian.  xxv.  6.  Li- 
banius de  ulciscenda  Juliani  nece.  c.  xiii.  p.  162,  163.)  It  was  urged, 
as  a  decisive  proof,  that  no  Persian  had  appeared  to  claim  the  prom- 
ised reward.  Lilian.  Orat.  Parent,  c.  HI.  p.  31)3.  But  the  flying 
horseman,  who  darted  the  fatal  javelin,  might  be  ignorant  of  its  ef- 
fect; or  he  might  be  slain  in  the  same  action.  Ammianus  neither 
feels  nor  inspires  a  suspicion. 

t  "Os  its  tvroKxv  TTKtieio  tip  c-q-dv  «ut-iv  np^T..  This  dark  and 
ambiguous  expression  may  point  to  Athanasius.  the  first,  without  a 
rival,  of  the  christian  clergy.  (Lihanius  de  nlcis.  Jul.  nece,  c.  5.  p. 
J49.    La  Bleterie,  Hist,  ile  Jovien,  torn.  i.  p.  179.) 

u  The  orator  (Fabricius,  Bihliot.  Grsc.  torn.  vii.  p.  145 — 179.)  scat- 
ters suspicions,  demands  an  inquiry,  and  insinuates,  that  proofs 
might  still  be  obtained.  He  ascribes  the  success  of  the  Huns  to  the 
criminal  neglect  of  revenging  Julian's  death. 

i  At  the  funeral  of  Vespasian,  the  comedian  who  personated  that 
frugal  emperor,  anxiously  enquired,  how  much  it  cost? — M  Fourscore 
thousand  pounds."  (cenlies.) — "Give  ine  the  tent  it  part  of  the  sum, 
and  throw  toy  body  into  the  Tyber."  Sueton.  in  Vespasian,  c.  19. 
with  the  notes  of  Casaubnn  and  Gronovius. 

y  Gregory  (Orat.  iv.  p.  119.  12'!.)  compares  this  supposed  ignominy 
and  ridicule  to  the  funeral  honours  of  Con=tantius,  whose  body  was 
chHntod  over  Mount  Taurus  by  a  choir  of  angels. 

i  Uui  alius  Curtius,  I.  iii.  c.  4.   The  luxuriancy  of  his  descriptions 


and  revered  the  memory  of  that  extraordinary  man 
The  philosopher  expressed  a  very  reasonable  wish 
that  the  disciple  of  Plato  might  have  reposed  amidst 
the  groves  of  the  academy  while  the  soldier  exclaim- 
ed in  bolder  accents,  that  the  ashes  of  Julian  should 
have  been  mingled  with  those  of  Ceesar,  in  the  field  of 
Mars,  and  among  the  ancient  monuments  of  Roman  vir- 
tue.b  The  history  of  princes  does  not  very  frequently 
renew  the  example  of  a  similar  comnetition. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

The  government  and  death  of  Joi'tan. — Election  of  Valenti- 
nian,  who  associates  his  brother  Valens,  and  makes  the 
final  divisicm  of  the  eastern  and  western  empires. — Revolt 
of  Procopius. —  Civil  and  ecclesiastical  administration. — 
Germany. — Britain. — Africa. — The  east. — The  Danube. 
— Death  of  Yalcntinian. — His  two  sons,  Gratian  and  Va- 
lentinian  II.  succeed  to  the  western  empire. 

The  death  of  Julian  had  left  the  public  gtatc  nf  ,he 
affairs  of  the  empire  in  a  very  doubtful  Church, 
and  dangerous  situation.  The  Roman  A-  D-  *B" 
army  was  saved  by  an  inglorious,  perhaps  a  necessa- 
ry, treaty ; 1  and  the  first  moments  of  peace  were  con- 
secrated by  the  pious  Jovian  to  restore  the  domestic 
tranquillity  of  the  church  and  state.  The  indiscretion 
of  his  predecessor,  instead  of  reconciling,  had  artfully 
fomented,  the  religious  war ;  and  the  balance  which 
he  affected  to  preserve  between  the  hostile  factions, 
served  only  to  perpetuate  the  contest,  by  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  hope  and  fear,  by  the  rival  claims  of  ancient 
possession  and  actual  favour.  The  christians  had 
forgotten  the  spirit  of  the  gospel ;  and  the  pagans  had 
imbibed  the  spirit  of  the  church.  In  private  families, 
the  sentiments  of  nature  were  extinguished  by  the  blind 
fury  of  zeal  and  revenge  :  the  majesty  of  the  laws  was 
violated  or  abused  ;  the  cities  of  the  east  were  stained 
with  blood  ;  and  the  most  implacable  enemies  of  the 
Romans  were  in  the  bosom  of  their  country.  Jovian 
was  educated  in  the  profession  of  Christianity ;  and  as 
he  inarched  from  Nisibis  to  Antioch,  the  banner  of  the 
cross,  the  Labarum  of  Constantine,  which  was  again 
displayed  at  the  head  of  the  legions,  announced  to  the 
people  the  faith  of  their  new  emperor.  As  soon  as  he 
ascended  the  throne,  he  transmitted  a  circular  epistle  to 
all  the  governors  of  provinces ;  in  which  he  confessed 
the  divine  truth,  and  secured  the  legal  establishment, 
of  the  christian  religion.  The  insidious  edicts  of  Ju- 
lian were  abolished  ;  the  ecclesiastical  immunities  were 
restored  and  enlarged  ;  and  Jovian  condescended  to 
lament,  that  the  distress  of  the  times  obliged  him  to 
diminish  the  measure  of  charitable  contributions.b  The 
christians  were  unanimous  in  the  loud  and  sincere  ap- 
plause which  they  bestowed  on  the  pious  successor  of 
Julian.  But  they  were  still  ignorant  what  creed,  or 
what  synod,  he  would  choose  for  the  standard  of  or- 
thodoxy ;  and  the  peace  of  the  church  immediately 
revived  those  eager  disputes  which  had  been  suspended 
during  the  season  of  persecution.  The  episcopal 
leaders  of  the  contending  sects,  convinced,  from  expe- 


has  been  often  censured.  Yet  it  was  almost  the  duly  of  the  histo- 
rian to  describe  a  river,  whose  waters  had  nearly  proved  fatal  to 

Alexander. 

a  Lihanius,  Orat.  Parent,  c.  156.  p.  377.  Yet  he  acknowledges 
with  gratitude  the  liberality  of  the  two  royal  brothers  in  decorating 
the  tomb  of  Julian,  (de  ulcis.  Jul.  nece,  c.  7.  p.  152.) 

b  Cujus  suprema  et  cineres.  si  qui  tunc  juste  consuleret,  non  Cyd- 
nus  videre  deberet,  quamvis  gratissimus  amnis  et  liquidus:  sed  ad 
perpetuandam  gloriam  recte  factorum  prselerlamhere  Tiberis.  interse- 
rans  urbem  a?ternani,  divorumque  veterum  monumenta  priestringens. 
A  mmian.  xxv.  10. 

a  The  medals  of  Jovian  adorn  him  with  victories,  laurel  crowns 
and  prostrate  captives.  Ducange,  Famil.  Byzantin.  p.  52.  Flattery 
is  a  foolish  suicide ;  she  desiroys  herself  with  her  own  hands. 

b  Jovian  restored  to  the  church  n»  y-px^ini  xoir^ow  ;  a  forcible  and 
comprehensive  expression.  (Philostorgius,  I.  viii.  c.  5.  with  Gode- 
froy's  Dissertations,  p.  329.  Sozomen,  1.  vi.  c.  3.)  The  new  law 
which  condemned  the  rape  or  marriage  of  nuns,  (Cod.  Theod.  I.  ix. 
til.  xxv.  leg.  2.)  is  exaggerated  by  Sozomen  ;  who  supposes,  that  an 
amorous  glance,  the  adultery  of  the  heart,  was  punished  with  death 
by  the  evangelic  legislator. 
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rience,  how  much  their  fate  would  depend  on  the 
earliest  impressions  that  were  made  on  the  mind  of  an 
untutored  soldier,  hastened  to  the  court  of  Edessa,  or 
Antioch.  The  highways  of  the  east  were  crowded 
with  Homoousian,  and  Arian,  and  Semi-Arian,  and 
Eunomian  bishops,  who  struggled  to  outstrip  each 
other  in  the  holy  race;  the  apartments  of  the  palace 
resounded  with  their  clamours ;  and  the  ears  of  their 
prince  were  assaulted,  and  perhaps  astonished,  by  the 
singular  mixture  of  metaphysical  argument  and  pas- 
sionate invective.c  The  moderation  of  Jovian,  who 
recommended  concord  and  charity,  and  referred  the 
disputants  to  the  sentence  of  a  future  council,  was  in- 
terpreted as  a  symptom  of  indifference  ;  but  his  attach- 
ment to  the  Nicene  creed  was  at  length  discovered  and 
declared,  by  the  reverence  which  he  expressed  for  the 
celestial*  virtues  of  the  great  Athanasius.  The  intrepid 
veteran  of  the  faith,  at  the  age  of  seventy,  had  issued 
from  his  retreat  on  the  first  intelligence  of  the  tyrant's 
death.  The  acclamations  of  the  people  seated  him 
once  more  on  the  archiepiscopal  throne  ;  and  he  wisely 
accepted,  or  anticipated,  the  invitation  of  Jovian.  The 
venerable  figure  of  Athanasius,  his  calm  courage,  and 
insinuating  eloquence,  sustained  the  reputation  which 
he  had  already  acquired  in  the  courts  of  four  succes- 
sive princes.*  As  soon  as  he  had  gained  the  confidence, 
and  secured  the  faith,  of  the  christian  emperor,  he  re- 
turned in  triumph  to  his  diocese,  and  continued,  with 
mature  counsels,  and  undiminished  vigour,  to  direct, 
ten  years  longer/  the  ecclesiastical  government  of 
Alexandria,  Egypt,  and  the  catholic  church.  Before 
his  departure  from  Antioch,  he  assured  Jovian  that  his 
orthodox  devotion  would  be  rewarded  with  a  long  and 
peaceful  reign.  Athanasius  had  reason  to  hope,  that 
he  should  be  allowed  either  the  merit  of  a  successful 
prediction,  or  the  excuse  of  a  grateful,  though  ineffec- 
tual, prayer.* 

Jovian  proclaims  The  slightest  force,  when  it  is  applied 
universal  toiera-  to  assist  and  guide  the  natural  descent 
tlon'  of  its  object,  operates  with  irresistible 

weight ;  and  Jovian  had  the  good  fortune  to  embrace 
the  religious  opinions  which  were  supported  by  the 
spirit  of  the  times,  and  the  zeal  and  numbers  of  the 
most  powerful  sect.1"  Under  his  reign,  Christianity 
obtained  an  easy  and  lasting  victory ;  and  as  soon  as 
the  smile  of  royal  patronage  was  withdrawn,  the  genius 
of  paganism,  which  had  been  fondly  raised  and  cher- 
ished by  the  arts  of  Julian,  sunk  irrecoverably  in  the 
dust.  In  many  cities,  the  temples  were  shut  or  de- 
serted :  the  philosophers,  who  had  abused  their  tran- 
sient favour,  thought  it  prudent  to  shave  their  beards, 
and  disguise  their  profession  ;  and  the  christians  re- 
joiced, that  they  were  now  in  a  condition  to  forgive, 
or  to  revenge,  the  injuries  which  they  had  suffered 
under  the  preceding  reign.'    The  consternation  of  the 


c  Compare  Socrates,  I.  iii.  c.  25.  and  philostorgius,  1.  viii.  c.  C.  Willi 
Godefroy's  Dissertations,  p.  330. 

d  The  word  celestial  faintly  expresses  the  impious  and  extrava- 
gant flattery  of  the  emperor  to  the  archbishop,  ^pos  tov  fcUov  tcv 
w«iv  cpuwriwc.  (See  the  original  epistle  in  Athanasius,  torn,  ii.  p. 
S3.)  Gregory  Nazianzen  {Orat.  xxi.  p.  392.)  celebrates  the  friend- 
ship of  Jovian  anil  Athanasius.  The  primate's  journey  was  advised 
by  the  Egyptian  monks.   (Tillemont,  Mem.  Eccles.  torn.  viii.  p.  221.) 

e  Athanasius,  atthe  court  of  Antioch,  is  agreeably  represented  hy 
!,a  Bleterie:  (Ilist.de  Jovien,  tout.  i.  p.  J21  148.)  he  translates  the 
singular  and  original  conferences  of  the  emperor,  the  primate  of 
Egypt,  and  the  Arian  deputies.  The  Abbe  is  not  satisfied  with  the 
coarse  pleasantry  of  Jovian  ;  but  his  partiality  for  Athanasius  as- 
sumes, in  his  eyes,  the  character  of  justice. 

f  The  true  :Era  of  his  death  is  perplexed  with  some  difficulties. 
(Tillemont,  Mem.  Eccles.  torn.  viii.  p.  719—723.)  But  the  date  (A. 
D.  373.  May  2.)  which  seems  the  niost  consistent  with  history  and 
reason,  is  ratified  hy  his  authentic  life.  (Maffei  Osservuzioni  Lette- 
rarie,  torn.  iii.  p.  81  ) 

g  See  the  observations  of  Valesius  and  Jortin,  (Remarks  on  Eccle- 
siastical History,  vol.  iv.  p.  38.)  on  the  original  letter  of  Athanasius, 
which  is  preserved  by  Theodoret,  (1.  iv.  c.  3.)  In  some  MSS.  this  in- 
discreet promise  is  omitted;  perhaps  by  the  catholics,  jealous  of  the 
prophetic  fame  of  their  leader. 

h  Athanasius  (apud  Theodoret,  I.  iv.  c.  3.)  magnifies  the  number 
of  the  orthodox,  who  composed  the  whole  world,  ^xpti,  t<ov 
t*  Apitu  ifpomuTiiv,  This  assertion  was  verified  in  the  space  of  thirty 
or  forty  years. 

i  Socrates,  I.  iii.  c.  24.    Gregory  Nazianzen,  (Orat.  iv.  p.  131.)  and 
I.ibanins,  (Orat.  Parentalis,  c.  148.  p.  3G9.)  expresses  the  liviugsehti- 
nietiH  of  their  respective  factions. 
Vol.  I. — 2  R  » 


pagan  world  was  dispelled  by  a  wise  and  gracious 
edict  of  toleration  ;  in  which  Jovian  explicitly  leclared, 
that  although  he  should  severely  punish  the  sacrileg- 
ious rites  of  magic,  his  subjects  might  exercise,  with 
freedom  and  safety,  the  ceremonies  of  the  ancient  wor- 
ship. The  memory  of  this  law  has  been  preserved  by 
the  orator  Theniistius,  who  was  deputed  by  the  senate 
of  Constantinople  to  express  their  loyal  devotion  for 
the  emperor.  Theniistius  expatiates  on  the  clemency 
of  the  divine  nature,  the  facility  of  human  error,  the 
rights  of  conscience,  and  the  independence  of  the  mind  ; 
and,  with  some  eloquence,  inculcates  the  principles  of 
philosophical  toleration  ;  whose  aid  superstition  her- 
self, in  the  hour  of  her  distress,  is  not  ashamed  to  im- 
plore. He  justly  observes,  that,  in  the  recent  changes, 
both  religions  had  been  alternately  disgraced  by  the 
seeming  acquisition  of  worthless  proselytes,  of  those 
votaries  of  the  reigning  purple,  who  could  pass  with- 
out a  reason,  and  without  a  blush,  from  the  church  to 
the  temple,  and  from  the  altars  of  Jupiter  to  the  sacred 
table  of  the  christians.k 

In  the  space  of  seven  months,  the  Ro-  rris  progress  from 
man  troops,  who  were  now  returned  to  Antioch. 
Antioch,  had  performed  a  march  of  fif-  A.  D. 363.  Oct. 
teen  hundred  miles;  in  which  they  had  endured  all 
the  hardships  of  war,  of  famine,  and  of  climate.  Not- 
withstanding their  services,  their  fatigues,  and  the  ap- 
proach of  winter,  the  timid  and  impatient  Jovian  allow- 
ed only,  to  the  men  and  horses,  a  respite  of  six  weeks. 
The  emperor  could  not  sustain  the  indiscreet  and  ma- 
licious raillery  of  the  people  of  Antioch.1  He  was  im- 
patient to  possess  the  palace  of  Constantinople;  and 
to  prevent  the  ambition  of  some  competitor,  who  might 
occupy  the  vacant  allegiance  of  Europe.  But  he  soon 
received  the  grateful  intelligence,  that  his  authority 
was  acknowledged  from  the  Thracian  Bosphorus  to  the 
Atlantic  ocean.  By  the  first  letters  which  he  des- 
patched from  the  camp  of  Mesopotamia,  he  had  dele- 
gated the  military  command  of  Gaul  and  Ulyricum  to 
Malarich,  a  brave  and  faithful  officer,  of  the  nation  of 
the  Franks  ;  and  to  his  father-in-law,  count  Lucillian, 
who  had  formerly  distinguished  his  courage  and  con- 
duct in  the  defence  of  Nisibis.  Malarich  had  declined 
an  office  to  which  he  thought  himself  unequal ;  and  Lu- 
cillian was  massacred  at  Rheims,  in  an  accidental  mu- 
tiny of  the  Batavian  cohorts."1  But  the  moderation  of 
Jovinus,  master-general  of  the  cavalry,  who  forgave 
the  intention  of  his  disgrace,  soon  appeased  the  tumult, 
and  confirmed  the  uncertain  minds  of  the  soldiers.  The 
oath  of  fidelity  was  administered,  and  taken,  with  loy- 
al acclamations ;  and  the  deputies  of  the  western  ar- 
mies °  saluted  their  new  sovereign  as  he  descended  from 
mount  Taurus  to  the  city  of  Tyana,  in  Cappadocia. 
From  Tyana  he  continued  his  hasty  march  to  Ancyra, 
capital  of  the  province  of  Galatia  ;  where  Jovian  as- 
sumed, with  his  infant  son,  the  name  and  ensigns  of 
the  consulship."  Dadastana,  p  an  ob- 
scure town,  almost  at  an  equal  distance 
between  Ancyra  and  Nice,  was  marked 


A.  D.  364, 
Jan.  1. 


k  Themistius,  Orat.  v.  p.  63—71.  edit.  Harduin.  Paris,  1684.  The 
Abbede  la  Bleterie  judiciously  remarks,  (Hist.de  Jovien,  torn.  i.  p. 
199.)  that  Sozomeu  hns  forgot  the  senern I  toleration  ;  and  Theniis- 
tius, the  establishment  of  the  catholic  religion.  Each  of  them  turned 
away  from  the  object  which  he  disliked  :  and  wished  to  suppress  the 
part  of  the  edict  the  least  honourable,  in  his  opinion,  to  the  emperor 
Jovian. 

1  Oi   Je  Avt(0%»i5  SitxiivTO  n-pos   XVTOV,  *X.X.*  i)T{S-KfOffT3y 

jtUTOv  ujjxic  xx*  7roep«i5iaK,  Kiel  T)i;  x.%Kvpttva  i$   QttfiuiTTOis ,  (famosis 

libel/is.)  Johan.  Antiochen.  in  Excerpt.  Valesian.  p.  845.  The  li- 
bels of  Antioch  may  be  admitted  on  very  slight  evidence. 

m  Compare  Ammianus,  (xxv.  10.)  who  omits  the  name  of  the  Ba- 
tavians,  with  Zosimus,  (I.  iii  p.  197.)  who  removes  the  scene  of  ac- 
tion from  Rheims  to  Sirmium. 

n  duos  capita  scholarum  ordo  castrensis  appellat.  Ammian.  xxv 
10.  and  Vales,  nd  locum. 

o  Cujus  vagiius,  pertinaciter  reluctantis,  ne  in  curuli  sella  veherc- 
tur  ex  more,  id  quod  mox  accidit  protende.bat.  Augustus  and  his  suc- 
cessors respectfully  solicited  a  dispensation  of  age  for  the  sons  or 
nephews  whom  they  raised  to  the  consulship.  But  the  curule  chair 
of  the  first  Brutus  had  never  been  dishonoured  by  an  infant. 

p  The  Itinerary  of  Antoninus  fixes  Dadastana  125  Roman  miles 
from  Nice  ;  1 17  from  Ancyra.  (Wesselintr.  Itinerar.  p.  142.)  The  pil- 
trrim  of  Bourdeaux,  by  omitting  some  stages,  reduces  the  whole  space 
from  242  to  181  miles.    Wesseling,  p.  574. 
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for  the  fatal  term  of  his  journey  and  his  life.  After  in- 
dulging himself  with  a  plentiful,  perhaps  an  intempe- 
rate, supper,  he  retired  to  rest ;  and  the  next  mor- 
ning the  einperor  Jovian  was  found  dead  in  his  bed. 

The  cause  of  this  sudden  death  was  va- 
DeFeb"i7UVi:in  riouslv  understood.  By  some  it  was  as- 
cribed to  the  consequences  of  an  indi- 
gestion, occasioned  either  by  the  quantity  of  the  wine, 
or  the  quality  of  the  mushrooms,  which  he  had  swal- 
lowed in  the  evening.  According  to  others,  he  was 
suffocated  in  his  sleep  by  the  vapour  of  charcoal,  which 
extracted  from  the  walls  of  the  apartment  the  unwhole- 
some moisture  of  the  fresh  plaster.**  But  the  want  of  a 
regular  inquiry  into  the  death  of  a  prince,  whose  reign 
and  person  were  soon  forgotten,  appears  to  have  been 
the  only  circumstance  which  countenanced  themalicious 
whispers  of  poison  and  domestic  guilt.'  The  body  of 
Jovian  was  sent  to  Constantinople,  to  be  interred  with 
his  predecessors,  and  the  sad  procession  was  met  on  the 
road  by  his  wife  Charito,  the  daughter  of  count  Lucil- 
lian  ;  who  still  wept  the  recent  death  of  her  father,  and 
was  hastening  to  dry  her  tears  in  the  embraces  of  an 
imperial  husband.  Her  disappointment  and  grief  were 
imbittered  by  the  anxiety  of  maternal  tenderness.  Six 
weeks  before  the  death  of  Jovian,  his  infant  son  had 
been  placed  in  the  curule  chair,  adorned  with  the  title 
of  Nobilissimus,  and  the  vain  ensigns  of  the  consulship. 
Unconscious  of  his  fortune,  the  royal  youth,  who,  from 
his  grandfather,  assumed  the  name  of  Varronian,  was 
reminded  only  by  the  jealousy  of  the  government,  that 
he  was  the  son  of  an  emperor.  Sixteen  years  after- 
wards he  was  still  alive,  but  he  had  already  been  de- 
prived of  an  eye ;  and  his  afflicted  mother  expected, 
every  hour,  that  the  innocent  victim  would  be  torn  from 
her  arms,  to  appease,  with  his  blood,  the  suspicions  of 
the  reigning  prince.* 

Vacancy  of  the  After  the  death  of  Jovian,  the  throne  of 
throne,  the  Roman  world  remained  ten  days  ' 
Feb.  17— as.  without  a  master.  The  ministers  and 
generals  still  continued  to  meet  in  council  ;  to  exercise 
their  respective  functions;  to  maintain  the  public  order  ; 
and  peaceably  to  conduct  the  army  to  the  city  of  Nice 
in  Bithynia,  which  was  chosen  for  the  place  of  the 
election."  In  a  solemn  assembly  of  the  civil  and  mili- 
tary powers  of  the  empire,  the  diadem  was  again  un- 
animously offered  to  the  prefect  Sallust.  He  enjoyed 
the  glory  of  a  second  refusal  :  and  when  the  virtues 
of  the  father  were  alledged  in  favour  of  his  son,  the 
prefect,  with  the  firmness  of  a  disinterested  patriot, 
declared  to  the  electors,  that  the  feeble  age  of  the  one, 
and  the  unexperienced  youth  of  the  other,  were  equal- 
ly incapable  of  the  laborious  duties  of  government. 
Several  candidates  were  proposed  ;  and  after  weighing 
the  objections  of  character  or  situation,  they  were  suc- 
cessively rejected  :  but,  as  soon  as  the  name  of  Valen- 
tinian was  pronounced,  the  merit  of  that  officer  united 
the  suffrages  of  the  whole  assembly,  and  obtained  the 
sincere  approbation  of  Sallust  himself. 

q  See  Ammianus,  (xxv.  10.)  Eutropiue,  (x.  18.)  who  might  like- 
wise be  present;  Jerom.  (torn.  i.  p.  26.  ad  Heliodorum.)  Orosius, 
vn.  31.)  Sozomen,  (I.  vi.  G.)  Zosimus.  (I.  iii.  p.  197,  198.)  and  Zona- 
ras.  (torn  li.  I.  xiii.  p.  28.  29.)  We  cannot  expect  a  perfect  agree- 
ment, and  we  shall  not  discuss  minute  differences. 

r  Ammianus,  unmindful  of  his  usual  candour  and  good  sense,  com- 
pares the  death  of  the  harmless  Jovian  to  that  of  the  second  Africa- 
nus.  who  had  excited  the  fears  and  resentment  of  the  popular  faction. 

«  Cnrysostom.  torn.  i.  p.  336.  M4.  edit.  Montfaucon.  The  christian 
orator  attempts  to  comfort  a  widow  bv  the  examples  of  illustrious 
misfortunes:  and  observes,  that  of  nine  emperors  (including  the 
La-sar  t.allus)  who  had  reigned  in  his  time,  only  two  (Constantine 
and  Constantius)  died  a  natural  death.  Such  vague  consolations 
nave  never  wiped  away  a  single  tear. 

t  Ten  days  appear  scarcely  sufficient  for  the  march  and  election. 
Bum  may  be  observed:  1.  That  the  generals  might  command  the 
expeditious  use  of  the  public  posis  fur  themselves,  their  attendants, 
and  messengers.  2.  That  the  troops,  for  the  ease  of  the  cities,  march- 
ed in  many  divisions;  and  that  the  head  of  the  column  might  arrive 
at  Nice  when  the  rear  halted  at  Ancyra. 

u  Ammianus,  xxvi.  1.  Zosimus.  I.  iii.  p.  198.  Philostorgius.  1  viii 
c.  8.  and  Godefroy,  Dissertat.  p.  334.  Philostorgius,  who  appears  to 
have  obtained  some  curious  and  authentic  intelligence,  ascribes  the 
choice  of  Valentinian  to  the  prefect  Sallust.  the  master-general 
Arinthcus,  Degalaiphus  count  of  the  domestics,  and  the  patrician  Da- 
lianus,  whose  prcssins  recommendations  from  Ancyra  had  a  weighty 
infl-tence  in  the  election. 


Valentinian  was    the   son  of  count  „i  . 

.  .         /./-,-,    i ■    *     ti  •        Election  and 

Gratian,  a  native  of  Cibalis  in  Pannonia,  character  oi  Va- 
who,  from  an  obscure  condil ion,  had  rais-  l'  "iinian. 
ed  himself,  by  matchless  strength  and  dexterity,  to 
the  military  commands  of  Africa  and  Britain  ;  from 
which  he  retired  with  an  ample  fortune  and  suspicious 
integrity.  The  rank  and  services  of  Gratian  contribut- 
ed, however,  to  smooth  the  first  steps  of  the  promotion 
of  his  son;  and  afforded  him  an  early  opportunity  of 
displaying  those  solid  and  useful  qualifications,  which 
raised  his  character  above  the  ordinary  level  of  his  fel- 
low-soldiers. The  person  of  Valentinian  was  tall, 
graceful,  and  majestic.  His  manly  countenance  deep- 
ly marked  with  the  impression  of  sense  and  spirit,  in- 
spired his  friends  with  awe,  and  his  enemies  with  fear  ; 
and,  to  second  the  efforts  of  his  undaunted  courage, 
the  son  of  Gratian  had  inherited  the  advantages  of  a 
strong  and  healthy  constitution.  By  the  habits  of 
chastity  and  temperance,  which  restrain  the  appetites 
and  invigorate  the  faculties,  Valentinian  preserved  his 
own  and  the  public  esteem.  The  avocations  of  a  mili- 
tary life  had  diverted  his  youth  from  the  elegant  pur- 
suits of  literature  ;  he  was  ignorant  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, and  the  arts  of  rhetoric  ;  but  as  the  mind  of  the 
orator  was  never  disconcerted  by  timid  perplexity,  he 
was  able,  as  often  as  the  occasion  prompted  him,  to 
deliver  his  decided  sentiments  with  bold  and  ready 
elocution.  The  laws  of  martial  discipline  were  the 
only  laws  that  he  had  studied  ;  and  he  was  soon  dis- 
tinguished by  the  laborious  diligence,  and  inflexible 
severity,  with  which  he  discharged  and  enforced  the 
duties  of  the  camp.  In  the  time  of  Julian  he  provoked 
the  danger  of  disgrace,  by  the  contempt  which  he  pub- 
licly expressed  for  the  reigning  religion  ;y  and  it  should 
seem,  from  his  subsequent  conduct,  that  the  indiscreet 
and  unseasonable  freedom  of  Valentinian  was  the  ef- 
fect of  military  spirit,  rather  than  of  christian  zeal.  He 
was  pardoned,  however,  and  still  employed  by  a  prince 
who  esteemed  his  merit:2  and  in  the  various  events  of 
the  Persian  war,  he  improved  the  reputation  which  he 
had  already  acquired  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine.  The 
celerity  and  success  with  which  he  executed  an  im- 
portant commission,  recommended  him  to  the  favour  of 
Jovian,  and  to  the  honourable  command  of  the  second 
school,  or  company,  of  Targeteers,  of  the  domestic 
guards.  In  the  march  from  Antioch,  he  had  reached 
his  quarters  at  Ancyra,  when  he  was  unexpectedly 
summoned,  without  guilt,  and  without  intrigue,  to  as- 
sume, in  the  forty-third  year  of  his  age.  the  absolute 
government  of  the  Roman  empire. 

The  invitation  of  the  ministers  and  ge-  He  js  actnowled- 
nerals  at  Nice  was  of  little  moment,  un-  gcd  hy  the  army, 
less  it  were  confirmed  by  the  voice  of  the  ^  ^ 
army.  The  aged  Sallust,  who  had  long 
observed  the  irregular  fluctuations  of  popular  assem- 
blies, proposed,  under  pain  of  death,  that  none  of  those 
persons,  whose  rank  in  tfie  service  might  excite  a  party 
in  their  favour,  should  appear  in  public  on  the  day  of  the 
inauguration.  Yet  such  was  the  prevalence  of  ancient 
superstition,  that  a  whole  day  was  voluntarily  added 
to  this  dangerous  interval,  because  it  happened  to  be 
the  intercalation  of  the  Bissextile."  At  length,  when 
the  hour  was  supposed  to  be  propitious,  Valentinian 


x  Ammianus,  (xxx.  7.  9.)  and  the  younger  Victor,  have  furnished 
the  portrait  of  Valentinian,  which  naturally  precedes  and  illustrates 
the  history  of  his  reign. 

y  At  Antioch,  where  he  was  obliged  to  attend  the  einperor  to  the 
temple,  he  struck  a  priest,  who  had  presumed  to  purify  him  with 
lustra!  water.  (Sozomen,  1.  vi.  c.  6.  Theodoret,  I.  iii.  c.  15.)  Such 
public  defiance  might  become  Valentinian  ;  hut  it  could  leave  no 
room  for  the  unworthy  delation  of  the  philosopher  Maximus,  which 
supposes  some  more  private  offence.  (Zosimus.  I.  iv.  p.  2(10,  201.) 

x  Socrates,  1.  iv.  A  previous  evile  to  Melitcue,  or  Thcbais,  (the 
first  might  he  possible,)  is  interposed  hy  Sozomen  (I.  vi.  c.  6.)  and 
Philostorgius,  (1.  vii.  c.  7.  with  Godefroy's  Dissertations,  p.  293.) 

a  Ammianus,  in  a  long,  because  unseasonable  digression,  (xxvi.  i. 
and  Valesius  ad  locum,)  rashly  supposes  that  he  understands  an  as- 
tronomical question,  of  which  his  readers  are  ignoran'.  It  is  treated 
with  more  judgment  and  propriety  hy  Censorius.  (de  Die  Xatali,  c. 
50.)  and  Macrohius.  (Saturnal.  I.  i.  c.  12—16.)  The  appellation  of 
Bissextile,  which  marks  the  inauspicious  year,  (August,  ad  Janu- 
ai. un.  Epist.  119.)  is  derived  from  the  repetition  of  the  suil  day  of 
the  calends  of  March. 
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showed  himself  from  a  lofty  tribunal  :  the  judicious 
olioiee  was  applauded  ;  and  the  new  prince  was  so- 
lemnly invested  with  the  diadem  and  the  purple, 
amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  troops,  who  were  dispo- 
sed in  martial  order  round  the  tribunal.  But  when 
he  stretched  forth  his  hand  to  address  the  armed  multi- 
tude, a  busy  whisper  was  accidentally  started  in  the 
ranks,  and  insensibly  swelled  into  a  loud  and  imperi- 
ous clamour,  that  he  should  name,  without  delay,  a 
colleague  in  the  empire.  The  intrepid  calmness  of  Va- 
lentinian obtained  silence,  and  commanded  respect; 
and  he  thus  addressed  the  assembly  :  "A  few  minutes 
since  it  was  in  your  power,  fellow-soldiers,  to  have 
left  me  in  the  obscurity  of  a  private  station.  Judging, 
from  the  testimony  of  my  past  life,  that  I  deserved  to 
reign,  you  have  placed  me  on  the  throne.  It  is  now 
my  duty  to  consult  the  safety  and  interest  of  the  repub- 
lic. The  weight  of  the  universe  is  undoubtedly  too 
great  for  the  hands  of  a  feeble  mortal.  I  am  conscious 
of  the  limits  of  my  abilities  and  the  uncertainty  of  my 
life  ;  and  far  from  declining,  I  am  anxious  to  solicit, 
the  assistance  of  a  worthy  colleague.  But,  where  dis- 
cord may  be  fatal,  the  choice  of  a  faithful  friend  re- 
quires mature  and  serious  deliberation.  That  delibe- 
ration shall  be  my  care.  Let  your  conduct  be  dutiful 
and  consistent.  Retire  to  your  quarters  ;  refresh  your 
minds  and  bodies;  and  expect  the  accustomed  donative 
on  the  accession  of  a  new  emperor."b  The  astonished 
troops,  with  a  mixture  of  pride,  of  satisfaction,  and  of 
terror,  confessed  the  voice  of  their  master.  Their  an- 
gry clamours  subsided  into  silent  reverence;  and  Valen- 
tinian,  encompassed  with  the  eagles  of  the  legions,  and 
the  various  banners  of  the  cavalry  and  infantry,  was 
conducted  in  warlike  pomp  to  the  palace  of  Nice.  As 
he  \vas  sensible,  however,  of  the  importance  of  preven- 
ting some  rash  declaration  of  the  soldiers,  he  consulted 
the  assembly  of  the  chiefs ;  and  their  real  sentiments 
were  concisely  expressed  by  the  generous  freedom  of 
Dagalaiphus.  "  Most  excellent  prince,"  said  that  offi- 
cer, "  if  you  consider  only  your  family,  you  have  a  bro- 
ther; if  you  love  the  republic,  look  round  for  the  most 
deserving  of  the  Romans. "c  The  emperor,  who  sup- 
pressed his  displeasure,  without  altering  his  intention, 
slowly  proceeded  from  Nice  to  Nicomedia  and  Con- 
ami  asS„cia.os  his  stantinople.  In  one  of  the  suburbs  of  that 
brother  Valens,  capital,"  thirty  days  after  his  own  eleva- 
A-D  :*ii4,  tion,  he  bestowed  the  title  of  Augustus 
March  vs.  Qn  hig  broth(?r  Valens  ;  and  as  the  bold- 
est patriots  were  convinced,  that  their  opposition,  with- 
out being  serviceable  to  their  country,  would  be  fatal 
to  themselves,  the  declaration  of  his  absolute  will  was 
received  with  silent  submission.  Valens  was  now  in 
the  thirty-sixth  year  of  his  age;  but  his  abilities  had 
never  been  exercised  in  any  employment,  military  or 
civil  ;  and  his  character  had  not  inspired  the  world 
with  any  sanguine  expectations.  He  possessed,  how- 
ever, one  quality,  which  recommended  him  to  Valenti- 
nian,  and  preserved  the  domestic  peace  of  the  empire  ; 
a  devout  and  grateful  attachment  to  his  benefactor, 
whose  superiority  of  genius  as  well  as  of  authority, 
Valens  humbly  and  cheerfully  acknowledged  in  every 
action  of  his  life.0 

The  final  division  Before  Valentinian  divided  the  provin- 
of  the  eastern  and  ces,  he  reformed  the  administration  of 

western  empires.  the  empire.  A1]  ranks  of  subjeCtS  who 
A.  u.  304,  June.  ,  i  ■    - -1  1, 

had  been  injured  or  oppressed  under  the 
reign  of  Julian,  were  invited  to  support  their  public  as- 
cusations.  The  silence  of  mankind  attested  the  spot- 
less integrity  of  the  prefect  Sallust  ;f  and  his  own  pres- 


I)  Valeminian's  first  speech  is  full  in  Ammianus,  (xxvi.  2.)  concise 
and  sententious  in  Philostorgius,  (I.  viii.  c.  8.) 

c  Pi  tuos,  amas,  impciator  optimc.  babes  fratrem  ;  si  rempublicam, 
quarc  quern  vestias.  Ammian.  xxvi.  4.  In  the  division  of  the  em- 
pire, Vnlenti:iian  retained  that  sincere  counsellor  for  himself,  (c.  fi.) 

d  In  suhurhano,  Ammian.  xxvi.  -I.  The  famous  Hcbtlomen.  or  field 
of  Mars,  was  distant  from  Constantinople  either  seven  stadia  or 
seven  miles.  See  Valerius,  and  his  brother,  ad  loc.  and  Ducange, 
Const.  1.  ii.  p.  110,  141.  172,  173. 

e  Partiripem  quidem  legilituum  potestatis ;  sed  in  modum  apparito- 
ris  morigerum,  nl  progrediens  aperiel  lextus.    Ammian.  xxvi.  4. 

f  Notwithstanding  the  evidence  of  Zouaras,  Suidas,  and  the  Pas 


sing  solicitations,  that  he  might  be  permitted  to  retire 
from  the  business  of  the  state,  were  rejected  by  Valen- 
tinian with  the  most  honourable  expressions  of  friend 
ship  and  esteem.  But  among  the  favourites  of  the  late 
emperor,  there  were  many  who  had  abused  his  credu- 
lity or  superstition ;  and  who  could  no  longer  hope  to 
be  protected  either  by  favour  or  justice.*  The  greater 
part  of  the  ministers  of  the  palace,  and  the  governors 
of  the  provinces,  were  removed  from  their  respective 
stations;  yet  the  eminent  merit  of  some  officers  was 
distinguished  from  the  obnoxious  crowd  ;  and  notwith- 
standing the  opposite  clamours  of  zeal  and  resentment, 
the  whole  proceedings  of  this  delicate  inquiry  appear 
to  have  been  conducted  witb  a  reasonable  share  of  wis- 
dom and  moderation.11  The  festivity  of  a  new  reign 
received  a  short  and  suspicious  interruption  from  the 
sudden  illness  of  the  two  princes  :  but  as  soon  as  their 
health  was  restored,  they  left  Constantinople  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  spring.  In  the  castle,  or  palace,  of  Medi- 
ana,  only  three  miles  from  Naissus,  they  executed  the 
solemn  and  final  division  of  the  Roman  empire."'  Va- 
lentinian bestowed  on  his  brother  the  rich  prefecture 
of  the  east,  from  the  Lower  Danube  to  the  confines  of 
Persia  ;  whilst  he  reserved  for  his  immediate  govern- 
ment the  warlike  prefectures  of  Illyricum,  Italy,  and 
Gaul,  from  the  extremity  of  Greece  to  the  Caledonian 
rampart ;  and  from  the  rampart  of  Caledonia  to  the 
foot  of  Mount  Atlas.  The  provincial  administration 
remained  on  its  former  basis  ;  but  a  double  supply  of 
generals  and  magistrates  was  required  for  two  councils 
and  two  courts  :  the  division  was  made  with  a  just  re- 
gard to  their  peculiar  merit  and  situation, and  seven  mas- 
ter-generals were  soon  created,  either  of  the  cavalry  or 
infantry.  When  this  important  business  had  been 
amicably  transacted, Valentinian  and  Valens  embraced 
for  the  last  time.  The  emperor  of  the  west  established 
his  temporary  residence  at  Milan  ;  and  the  emperor  of 
the  east  returned  to  Constantinople,  to  assume  the  do- 
minion of  fifty  provinces,  of  whose  language  he  was 
totally  ignorant.k 

The  tranquillity  of  the  east  was  soon  Revolt  9t'Vrem- 
disturbed  by  rebellion;  and  the  throne  of  a.  d.  365. 
Valens  was  threatened  by  the  daring  at-  Sept.  28. 
tempts  of  a  rival,  whose  affinity  to  the  emperor  Julian  1 
was  his  sole  merit,  and  had  been  his  only  crime.  Pro- 
eopius  had  been  hastily  promoted  from  the  obscure  sta- 
tion of  a  tribune,  and  a  notary,  to  the  joint  command  of 
the  army  of  Mesopotamia ;  the  public  opinion  already 
named  him  as  the  successor  of  a  prince  who  was  desti- 
tute of  natural  heirs;  and  a  vain  rumour  was  propagat- 
ed by  his  friends,  or  his  enemies,  that  Julian,  before 
the  altar  of  the  Moon,  at  Carrhae,  had  privately  invest- 
ed Procopius  with  the  imperial  purple.10  He  endeavour- 
ed, by  his  dutiful  and  submissive  behaviour,  to  disarm 
the  jealousy  of  Jovian  ;  resigned,  without  a  contest,  his 
military  command  ;  and  retired,  with  his  wife  and  fami- 
ly, to  cultivate  the  ample  patrimony  which  he  possess- 
ed in  the  province  of  Cappadocia.  These  useful  and 
innocent  occupations  were  interrupted  by  the  appear- 
ance of  an  officer,  with  a  band  of  soldiers,  who,  in  the 


dial  Chronicle.  M.  de  Tillemont  (Hist,  des  Empereurs,  torn.  v.  p.  071.) 
wishes  to  disbelieve  these  stories  si  avantageuses  a  un  payen. 

g  Eunapius  celebrates  and  exaggerates  the  sufferings  of  Maximus, 
(p.  82,  83.)  yet  he  allows,  that  this  sophist  or  magician,  the  guilty  fa- 
vourite of  Julian,  and  the  personal  enemy  of  Valentinian,  was  dis- 
missed on  the  payment  of  a  small  fine. 

h  The  loose  assertions  of  a  general  disgrace  (Zosiinus,  1.  iv.  p.  201.) 
are  detected  and  refuted  by  Tillemont,  (torn.  v.  p.  21.) 

i  Ammianus,  xxvi.  5. 

k  Ammianus  says,  in  general  terms,  subagrestis  ingenii,  nec  bellicis 
nec  liberalibus  studiis  ernditus.  Ammian.  xxxi.  14.  The  orator 
Themistius,  with  the  genuine  impertinence  of  a  Greek,  wished  for 
first  time  to  speak  the  Latin  language,  the  dialect  of  his  sovereign, 
ty.v  Ji«».fxTov  xf  »r<f»».    Orat.  vi.  p.  71. 

1  The  uncertain  degree  of  alliance,  or  consanguinity,  is  expressed 
by  the  words  ayi&iaifa  cognatus,  consobrinus.  (See  Valesius  ad  Am- 
mian. xxiii.  3.)  The  mother  of  Procopius  might  be  a  sister  of  Basili- 
na,  and  count  Julian,  the  mother  and  uncle  of  the  Apostate.  Du- 
cange. Fam.  Byzarttin.  p.  49. 

m  Ammian.  xxiii.  3.  xxvi.  6.  He  mentions  the  report  with  much 
hesitation  ;  susurravit  ohscurior  fama  ;  nemo  enim  dicti  auctor  exsti- 
tit  verus.  It  serves,  however,  to  remark,  that  Procopius  was  a  pa- 
gan. Yet  his  religion  does  not  appear  to  have  promoted,  or  obstruct- 
ed, his  pretensions. 
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name  of  his  new  sovereigns,  Valentinian  and  Valens, 
was  depatched  to  conduct  the  unfortunate  Procopius 
either  to  a  perpetual  prison,  or  an  ignominious  death. 
His  presence  of  mind  procured  him  a  longer  respite,  and 
a  more  splendid  fate.  Without  presuming  to  dispute 
the  royal  mandate,  he  requested  the  indulgence  of  a 
few  moments  to  embrace  his  weeping  family ;  and, 
while  the  vigilance  of  his  guards  was  relaxed  by  a 
plentiful  entertainment,  he  dexterously  escaped  to  the 
sea-coast  of  the  Euxine,  from  whence  he  passed  over 
to  the  country  of  Bosphorus.  In  that  sequestered  re- 
gion he  remained  many  months,  exposed  to  the  hard- 
ships of  exile,  of  solitude,  and  of  want;  his  melancho- 
ly temper  brooding  over  his  misfortunes,  and  his  mind 
agitated  by  thejust  apprehension,  that,  if  any  accident 
should  discover  his  name,  the  faithless  barbarians  would 
violate,  without  much  scruple,  the  laws  of  hospitality. 
In  a  moment  of  impatience  and  despair,  Procopius  em- 
barked in  a  merchant  vessel,  which  made  sail  for  Con- 
stantinople; and  boldly  aspired  to  the  rank  of  a  sove- 
reign, because  he  was  not  allowed  to  enjoy  the  securi- 
ty of  a  subject.  At  first  be  lurked  in  the  villages  of  Bi- 
thynia,  continually  changing  his  habitation,  and  his  dis- 
guise." By  degrees  he  ventured  into  the  capital,  trust- 
ed his  life  and  fortune  to  the  fidelity  of  two  friends,  a 
senator  and  a  eunuch,  and  conceived  some  hopes  of 
success,  from  the  intelligence  which  he  obtained  of  the 
actual  state  of  the  public  affairs.  The  body  of  the 
people  was  infected  with  a  spirit  of  discontent:  they 
regretted  the  justice  and  the  abilities  of  Sallust,  who 
had  been  imprudently  dimissed  from  the  prefecture  of 
the  east.  They  despised  the  character  of  Valens,  which 
was  rude  without  vigour,  and  feeble  without  mildness. 
They  dreaded  the  influence  of  his  father-in-law,  the 
patrician  Petronius,  a  cruel  and  rapacious  minister, 
who  rigorously  exacted  all  the  arrears  of  tribute  that 
might  remain  unpaid  since  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
Aurelian.  The  circumstances  were  propitious  to  the 
designs  of  a  usurper.  The  hostile  measures  of  the 
Persians  required  the  presence  of  Valens  in  Syria  : 
from  the  Danube  to  the  Euphrates  the  troops  were  in 
motion  ;  and  the  capital  was  occasionally  filled  with  the 
soldiers  who  passed  or  repassed  the  Thracian  Bospho- 
rus. Two  cohorts  of  Gauls  were  persuaded  to  listen 
to  the  secret  proposals  of  the  conspirators;  which  were 
recommended  by  the  promise  of  a  liberal  donative;  and 
as  they  still  revered  the  memory  of  Julian,  they  easily 
consented  to  support  the  hereditary  claim  of  his  pro- 
scribed kinsman.  At  the  dawn  of  day  they  were 
drawn  up  near  the  baths  of  Anastasia  ;  and  Procopius, 
clothed  in  a  purple  garment,  more  suitable  to  a  player 
than  to  a  monarch,  appeared  as  if  he  rose  from  the  dead, 
in  the  midst  of  Constantinople.  The  soldiers,  who 
were  prepared  for  his  reception,  saluted  their  trembling 
prince  with  shouts  of  joy,  and  vows  of  fidelity.  Their 
numbers  were  soon  increased  by  a  sturdy  band  of  pea- 
sants, collected  from  the  adjacent  country ;  and  Pro- 
copius, shielded  by  the  arms  of  his  adherents,  was 
successively  conducted  to  the  tribunal,  the  senate,  and 
the  palace.  During  the  first  moments  of  his  tumultu- 
ous reign,  he  was  astonished  and  terrified  by  the  gloo- 
my silence  of  the  people ;  who  were  either  ignorant  of 
the  cause,  or  apprehensive  of  the  event.  But  his  mili- 
tary strength  was  superior  to  any  actual  resistance: 
the  malcontents  flocked  to  the  standard  of  rebellion ; 
the  poor  were  excited  by  the  hopes,  and  the  rich  were 
intimidated  by  the  fear,  of  a  general  pillage;  and  the 
obstinate  credulity  of  the  multitude  was  once  rrore  de- 
ceived by  the  promised  advantages  of  a  revolution. 
The  magistrates  were  seized  ;  the  prisons  and  arsenals 
broke  upon ;  the  gates  and  the  entrance  of  the  harbour 
were  diligently  occupied  ;  and,  in  a  few  hours,  Proco- 
pius became  the  absolute,  though  precarious,  master  of 


d  One  of  his  retreats  was  a  country-house  of  Eunomius.  the  here- 
tic- The  master  was  absent,  innocent,  ignorant;  yet  be  narrowly 
escaped  a  sentence  of  death,  and  was  hanished  into  the  remote  parts 
of  Mauritania.  (Philostorg.  I.  ix.  c.  5.  8.  and  Godefroy's  Dissert  d 
S6!)-378.)  v 


the  imperial  city.  The  usurper  improved  this  unex- 
pected success  with  some  degree  of  courage  and  dexte- 
rity. He  artfully  propagated  the  rumours  and  opin- 
ions the  most  favourable  to  his  interest;  while  he  delud- 
ed the  populace  by  giving  audience  to  the  frequent  but 
imaginary,  ambassadors  of  distant  nations.  The  large 
bodies  of  troops,  stationed  in  the  cities  of  Thrace,  and 
the  fortresses  of  the  Lower  Danube,  were  gradually 
involved  in  the  guilt  of  rebellion ;  and  the  Gothic  prin- 
ces consented  to  supply  the  sovereign  of  Constantinople 
with  the  formidable  strength  of  several  thousand  auxi- 
liaries. His  generals  passed  the  Bosphorus,  and  sub- 
dued, without  an  effort,  the  unarmed,  but  wealthy,  pro- 
vinces of  Bithynia  and  Asia.  After  an  honourable  de- 
fence, the  city  and  island  of  Cyzicus  yielded  to  his  pow- 
er; the  renowned  legions  of  the  Jovians  and  Herculians 
embraced  the  cause  of  the  usurper,  whom  they  were  or- 
dered to  crush  ;  and,  as  the  veterans  were  continually 
augmented  with  new  levies,  he  soon  appeared  at  the  head 
of  an  army,  whose  valour,  as  well  as  numbers,  were  not 
unequal  to  the  greatness  of  the  contest.  The  son  of 
Hormisdas,0  a  youth  of  spirit  and  ability,  condescend- 
ed to  draw  his  sword  against  the  lawful  emperor  of  the 
east ;  and  the  Persian  prince  was  immediately  invested 
with  the  ancient  and  extraordinary  powers  of  a  Roman 
proconsul.  The  alliance  of  Faustina,  the  widow  of  the 
emperor  Constantius,  who  intrusted  herself  and  her 
daughter  to  the  hands  of  the  usurper,  added  dignity  and 
reputation  to  his  cause.  The  princess  Constantia, 
who  was  then  about  five  years  of  age,  accompanied,  in 
a  litter,  the  march  of  the  army.  She  was  shown  to  the 
multitude  in  the  arms  of  her  adopted  father;  and,  as 
often  as  she  passed  through  the  ranks,  the  tenderness 
of  the  soldiers  was  inflamed  into  martial  fury  :  p  they 
recollected  the  glories  of  the  house  of  Constautine,  and 
they  declared,  with  loyal  acclamation,  that  they  would 
shed  the  last  drop  of  their  blood  in  the  defence  of  the 
royal  infant.i 

In  the  mean  while  Valentinian  was  His  defeat  and 
alarmed  and  perplexed  by  the  doubtful  a.  d!'3G0. 
intelligence  of  the  revolt  of  the  east.  May  28. 
The  difficulties  of  a  German  war  forced  him  to  confine 
his  immediate  care  to  the  safety  of  his  own  dominions; 
and,  as  every  channel  of  communication  was  stopt  or 
corrupted,  he  listened,  with  doubtful  anxiety,  to  the  ru- 
mours which  were  industriously  spread,  that  the  defeat 
and  death  of  Valens  had  left  Procopius  sole  master  of 
the  eastern  provinces.  Valens  was  not  dead  :  but,  on  the 
news  of  the  rebellion,  which  he  received  at  Cassarea, 
he  basely  despaired  of  his  life  and  fortune;  proposed 
to  negociate  with  the  usurper,  and  discovered  his  secret 
inclination  to  abdicate  the  imperial  purple.  The  timid 
monarch  was  saved  from  disgrace  and  ruin  by  the  firm- 
.  ness  of  his  ministers,  and  their  abilities  soon  decided 
j  in  his  favour  the  event  of  the  civil  war.  In  a  season 
of  tranquillity,  Sallust  had  resigned  without  a  murmur ; 
but  as  soon  as  the  public  safety  was  attacked,  he  ambi- 
tiously solicited  the  pre-eminence  of  toil  and  dan- 
ger ;  and  the  restoration  of  that  virtuous  minister  to 
the  prefecture  of  the  east,  was  the  first  step  which  in- 
dicated the  repentance  of  Valens,  and  satisfied  the 
minds  of  the  people.  The  reign  of  Procopius  was  ap- 
parently supported  by  powerful  armies,  and  obedient 
provinces.  But  many  of  the  principal  officers,  milita- 
ry as  well  as  civil,  had  been  urged,  either  by  motives 
of  duty  or  interest,  to  withdraw  themselves  from  the 
guilty  scene,  or  to  watch  the  moment  of  betraying  and 


o  Ilormisdffi  maturo  juveni  Hormisda?  regalis  illias  filio,  potestv 
tem  proconsulis  detulit;  et  rivilia,  more  veterum,  et  bella,  recturo. 
Ammian.  xxvi.  8.  The  Persian  prince  escaped  with  honour  and 
safety,  and  was  afterwards,  (A.D.  380.)  restored  to  the  same  extra- 
ordinary office  of  proconsul  of  Bithynia,  (Tillemont.  Hist,  des  Entpe- 
rpurs,  torn.  v.  p.  204.)  I  am  ignorant  whether  the  race  of  Sassan 
was  propagated.  I  find  (A.  D.  514.)  a  pope  Hormisdas;  but  be  was 
a  native  of  Frusino,  in  Italy.    (Pagi.  Brev.  Pnntific.  torn.  i.  p.  247.) 

p  The  infant  rebel  was  afterwards  the  wife  of  the  emperor  Cra- 
tian,  but  she  died  young  and  childless.  See  Ducange,  Fam.  Byzan- 
tin.  p.  48 — 59. 

q  Sequimini  culminis  sommi  prosapiam.  was  the  languare  of  Pro- 
copius :  who  affected  to  despise  the  obscure  birth  and  fortuitous 
election,  of  the  upstart  Pannonian.    Ammian.  xxvi.  7. 
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dosortiiigthe  cause  of  the  usurper.  Lupicinus  advan- 
ced by  hasty  marches,  to  bring  the  legions  of  Syria 
to  the  aid  of  Valens.  Arintheus,  who,  in  strength, 
beauty,  and  valour,  excelled  all  the  heroes  of  the  age, 
attacked  with  a  small  troop,  a  superior  body  of  the 
rebels.  When  he  beheld  tbe  faces  of  the  soldiers  who 
had  served  under  his  banner,  he  commanded  them, 
with  a  loud  voice,  to  seize  and  deliver  up  their  pretend- 
ed leader  ;  and  such  was  the  ascendant  of  his  genius, 
that  his  extraordinary  order  was  instantly  obeyed.' 
Arbetio,  a  respectable  veteran  of  the  great  Constantino, 
who  had  been  distinguished  by  the  honours  of  the  con- 
sulship, was  persuaded  to  leave  his  retirement,  and 
once  more  to  conduct  an  army  into  the  field.  In  the 
heat  of  action,  calmly  taking  otfhis  helmet,  he  sliowcd 
his  gray  hairs,  and  venerable  countenance ;  saluted 
the  soldiers  of  Procopius  by  the  endearing  names  of 
children  and  companions,  and  exhorted  them  no  lon- 
ger to  support  the  desperate  cause  of  a  contemptible 
tyrant  ;  but  to  follow  their  old  commander,  who  had 
so  often  led  them  to  honour  and  victory.  In  the  two 
engagements  of  Thyatira8  and  Nacosia,  the  unfortunate 
Procopius  was  deserted  by  his  troops,  who  were  se- 
duced by  the  instructions  and  example  of  their  perfidi- 
ous officers.  After  wandering  some  time  among  the 
woods  and  mountains  of  Phrygia,  he  was  betrayed  by 
his  desponding  followers,  conducted  to  the  imperial 
camp,  and  immediately  beheaded.  He  suffered  the 
ordinary  fate  of  an  unsuccessful  usurper :  but  the  acts 
of  cruelty  which  were  exercised  by  the  conqueror,  un- 
der the  forms  of  legal  justice,  excited  the  pity  and  in- 
dignation of  mankind.' 

Severe  inouisi-  Such  indeed  are  the  common  and  na- 
tion into,  the        tural  fruits  of  despotism  and  rebellion. 

rriiiu'  nt  ina-'ic      T>    ♦  .1      •         ■   ■  ■        ■    .      .1  .  r 

at  Rome  and  An-  i5llt  tllfi  inquisition  into  the  crime  of  ma- 
tioeh,  _  gic,  which,  under  the  reign  of  the  two 
A.  D.  373.  &c.  brothers,  was  so  rigorously  prosecuted 
both  at  Rome  and  Antioch,  was  interpreted  as  the  fatal 
symptom,  either  of  the  displeasure  of  heaven,  or  of  the 
depravity  of  mankind."  Let  us  not  hesitate  to  indulge 
a  liberal  pride,  that  in  the  present  age,  the  enlightened 
part  of  Europe  has  abolished1  a  cruel  and  odious  pre- 
judice, which  reigned  in  every  climate  of  the  globe, 
and  adhered  to  every  system  of  religious  opinions.? 
The  nations,  and  the  sects,  of  the  Roman  world,  admit- 
ted with  equal  credulity  and  similar  abhorrence,  the 
reality  of  that  infernal  art,7  which  was  able  to  control 
the  eternal  order  of  the  planets,  and  the  voluntary  ope- 
rations of  the  human  mind.  They  dreaded  the  myste- 
rious power  of  spells-arid  incantations,  of  potent  herbs, 
and  execrable  rites,  which  could  extinguish  or  recall 

r  Et  dodisnatus  hominem  superare  certnminn  despicabilem.  nucto- 
ritatis  ci  rclsi  ftducia  corporis,  ipsis  hostibtis  jussit,  suum  vincire  rcc- 
torem  :  atque  ila  tiirmarurn  antesjgnanus  umhratilis  comprensns  su- 
orum  rrianibus.  The  s'renrth  and  beauty  of  Arintheus.  (lie  new 
Hercules,  are  celebrated  by  St.  Basil ;  who  supposes  that  God  had 
created  him  as  an  inimitable  model  of  ilie  human  specie?.  The 
painters  and  sculptors  could  not  express  his  figure  :  the  historians 
appeared  fabulous  when  they  related  li is  exploits.  (Amniian.  xxvi. 
and  Vales,  ad  loc.) 

s  The  same  field  of  battle  is  placed  by  Ammianus  in  Lycia,  and  by 
Zosimus  at  Thyatira  ;  which  are  at  the  distance  of  150  miles  from 
each  other.  But  Thyatira  alluitur  Lyce,  (I'lin.  Hist.  Natur.  v.  31. 
Cellarius,  Geograplt.  Antiq.  torn,  ii.  p.  70.)  and  the  transcribers  might 
easily  convert  an  obscure  river  into  a  well  known  province. 

t  Tbe  adventures,  usurpation,  and  fall  of  Procopius,  are  related,  in 
a  regular  series,  by  Ammianus,  (xxvi.  6—10.)  and  Zosimus.  (I.  iv.  p, 
303— '210.)  They  often  illustrate,  and  seldom  contradict  each  other. 
Themistius,  Orat.  vii.  p.  91,  92.)  adds  some  base  panegyric;  and  Eu- 
napius  (p.  83.  84.)  some  malicious  satire. 

u  I.ibnniusdc  ulciscend.  Julian,  ncce.  c.  ix.  p.  158,  139.  The  so- 
phist deplores  the  public,  frenzy,  hut  he  does  not  (after  their  deaths) 
impeach  the  justice  of  the  emperors. 

i  The  French  and  English  lawyers,  of  the  present  age,  allow  the 
theory,  and  deny  the  practice  of  witchcraft,  (l)euisart,  Recueil  de 
Decisions  de  Jurisprudence,  au  mot  Sorciers,  torn.  iv.  p.  5.Vt.  Black- 
stone's  Commentaries,  vol.  iv.  p.  00.)  As  private  reason  always  pre- 
vents, or  outstrips,  public  wisdom,  the  president  Montesquieu  (Esprit 
des  Eoix,  I.  xii.  c.  5,  0.)  rejects  the  existence  of  magic. 

y  See  CF.uvres  de  Bayb*,  torn.  iii.  p.  507 — 589.  The  sceptic  of  Hot- 
ter,lam  exhibits,  according  to  his  custom,  a  strange  medley  of  loose 
knowledge  and  lively  wit. 

z  The  pagans  distinguished  between  pood  and  had  magic,  the 
Theurgic  and  the  Goelic.  (Hist,  de  I'Academe,  &c.  torn.  vii.  p.  25.) 
But  thev  conUI  not  have  defended  Ibis  obscure  distinction  acninst  the 
AfjBte  logic  of  Bayle.  In  the  Jewish  and  christian  system,  all  dae- 
mons are  infernal  spirits;  and  all  commerce  with  then  is  idolatry, 
apostasy,  Sec.,  which  deserves  death  nnd  damnation. 


I  life,  inflame  the  passions  of  the  soul,  blast  the  works  of 
creation,  and  extort  from  the  reluctant  daemons  the  se- 
crets of  futurity.  They  believed,  with  the  wildest  in- 
consistency, that  this  preternatural  dominion  of  the  air, 
of  earth,  and  of  hell,  was  exercised,  from  the  vilest 
motives  of  malice  or  gain,  by  some  wrinkled  hags, 
and  itinerant  sorcerers,  who  passed  their  obscure  lives 
in  penury  and  contempt.1  The  arts  of  magic  were 
equally  condemned  by  the  public  opinion,  and  by  the 
laws  of  Rome  ;  but  as  they  tended  to  gratify  the  most  im- 
perious passions  of  the  heart  of  man,  they  were  continu- 
ally proscribed,  and  continually  practisod.b  An  imagi- 
nary cause  is  capable  of  producing  the  most  serious  and 
mischievous  effects.  The  dark  predictions  of  the  death 
of  an  emperor,  or  the  success  of  a  conspiracy,  were 
calculated  only  to  stimulate  the  hopes  of  ambition,  and 
to  dissolve  the  ties  of  fidelity;  and  l  lie  intentional  guilt 
of  magic  was  aggravated  by  the  actual  crimes  of  trea- 
son and  sacrilege.0  Such  vain  terrors  disturbed  the 
peace  of  society,  and  the,  happiness  of  individuals  ;  and 
the  harmless  flame  which  insensibly  melted  a  waxen 
image,  might  derive  a  powerful  and  pernicious  energy 
from  the  affrighted  fancy  of  the  person  whom  it  was 
maliciously  designed  to  represent."1  From  the  infusion 
of  those  herbs,  which  were  supposed  to  possess  a  su- 
pernatural influence,  it  was  an  easy  step  to  the  use  of 
more  substantial  poison;  and  the  folly  of  mankind 
sometimes  became  the  instrument,  and  the  mask,  of  the 
most  atrocious  crimes.  As  soon  as  the  zeal  of  infor- 
mers was  encouraged  by  the  ministers  of  Valens  and 
Valentinian,  they  could  not  refuse  to  listen  to  another 
charge,  too  frequently  mingled  in  the  scenes  of  domes- 
tic guilt;  a  charge  of  a  softer  and  less  malignant  na- 
ture, for  which  the  pious,  though  excessive,  rigotir  of 
Constantine  had  recently  decreed  the  punishment  of 
death. e  This  deadly  and  incoherent  mixture  of  trea- 
son and  magic,  of  poison  and  adultery,  afforded  infinite 
gradations  of  guilt  and  innocence,  of  excuse  and  ag- 
gravation, which  in  these  proceedings  appear  to  have 
been  confounded  by  the  angry  or  corrupt  passions  of 
the  judges.  They  easily  discovered,  that  the  degree 
of  their  industry  and  discernment  was  estimated  by  the 
imperial  court,  according  to  the  number  of  executions 
that  were  furnished  from  their  respective  tribunals.  It 
was  not  without  extreme  reluctance  that  they  pro- 
nounced a  sentence  of  acquittal ;  but  they  eagerly  ad- 
mitted such  evidence  as  was  stained  with  perjury,  or 
procured  by  torture,  to  prove  the  most  improbable 
charges,  against  the  most  respectable  characters.  The 
progress  of  the  inquiry  continually  opened  new  subjects 
of  criminal  prosecution  ;  the  audacious  informer,  whose 
falsehood  was  detected,  retired  with  impunity  ;  but  the 
wretched  victim,  who  discovered  his  real,  or  pretended, 
accomplices,  was  seldom  permitted  to  receive  the 
price  of  his  infamy.  From  the  extremity  of  Italy  and 
Asia,  the  young  and  the  aged  were  dragged  in  chains 
to  the  tribunals  of  Rome  and  Antioch.  Senators,  ma- 
trons, and  philosophers,  expired  in  ignominious  and 

i  The  Canidia  of  Horace  (Carm.  1.  v.  Od.  5.  with  Dacier's  and  Sa- 
nations illustrations)  is  a  vulgar  witch.  The  Erichto  of  Lncan 
(Pharsal.  vi.  430—830.)  is  tedious,  disgusting;  but  sometimes  sublime. 
She  chides  the  delay  of  the  furies  ;  and  threatens,  with  tremendous 
obscurity,  to  pronounce  their  real  names ;  to  reveal  the  true  infernal 
countenance  of  Hecate;  to  invoke  the  secret  powers  that  lie  bcluw 
hell,  fee. 

b  Genus  hominum  potcntibus  infidum.  sperantibus  fallnx.  quod  in 
civitate  nostra  et  vctabinir  semper  et  retincbitur.  Tacit.  Hist.  i.  22. 
See  Augus'in,  de  Civitate  Dei,  I.  viii.  c.  19.  and  the  Thcodosian 
Code.  I.  ix.  lit.  xvi.  with  Godefroy's  Commentary. 

e  The  persecution  of  Antioch  was  occasioned  by  a  criminal  con- 
sultation. The  twenty-four  letters  of  the  alphabet  were  arranged 
round  a  magic  tripod  :  and  a  dancing  ring,  which  bad  been  placed  in 
the  centre,  pointed  to  the  four  first  letters  in  the  name  of  the  future 
emperor.  ©.  E.  O.  A.  Theodorus  (perhaps  with  many  others  who 
owned  the  fatal  syllables)  was  executed.  Thcodosius  succeeded 
Larduer  (Heathen  Testimonies,  vol.  iv.  p.  353 — 372.)  has  copiously 
and  fairly  examined  tills  dark  transaction  of  the  reign  of  Valens. 
a  Limits  lit  hie  tluresrit,  et  htec  ut  ccta  liquifit 

Hno  eodeinque  igni   Virgil.  Bucolic,  viii.  89. 

Devovet  abscitcs,  simulacraque  cerea  fisrit. 

Ovid,  in  Epist.  Hypsir  au  Jason.  91. 
Such  vain  incantations  could  affect  the  mind,  and  increase  the  dis- 
ease, of  Germanicus.    Tacit.  Anit'al.  ii.G9. 

e  See  lleineccius  Antiquitat.  Juris  Roman,  torn.  ii.  p.  353.  &.C.  Cod. 
TliRodosian.  I.  ix.  lit.  7.  with  Godefroy's  Commentary. 
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cruel  tortures.  The  soldiers,  who  were  appointed  to 
guard  the  prisons,  declared,  with  a  murmur  of  pity  and 
indignation,  that  their  numbers  were  insufficient  to  op- 
pose the  flight,  or  resistance,  of  the  multitude  of  cap- 
tives. The  wealthiest  families  were  ruined  by  fines 
and  confiscations  ;  the  most  innocent  citizens  trembled 
for  their  safety ;  and  we  may  form  some  notion  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  evil,  from  the  extravagant  assertion 
of  an  ancient  writer,  that,  in  the  obnoxious  provinces, 
the  prisoners,  the  exiles,  and  the  fugitives,  formed  the 
greatest  part  of  the  inhabitants.' 

„.         ,      ..      When  Tacitus  describes  the  deaths 

The  cruelly  »><       r  ,  -n  • 

Vaientiuian  and  oi  the  innocent  and  illustrious  Romans, 
Valens:r  ~y.  who  were  sacrificed  to  the  cruelty  of  the 
A.  .i>4—  375.  flrgt  caesarS)  tne  art  of  the  historian,  or 
the  merit  of  the  sufferers,  excite  in  our  breasts  the  most 
lively  sensations  of  terror,  of  admiration,  and  of  pity. 
The  coarse  and  undistinguishing  pencil  of  Ammianus 
has  delineated  his  bloody  figures  with  tedious  and 
disgusting  accuracy.  But  as  our  attention  is  no  longer 
engaged  by  the  contrast  of  freedom  and  servitude,  of 
recent  greatness  and  of  actual  misery,  we  should  turn 
with  horror  from  the  frequent  executions,  which  dis- 
graced, both  at  Rome  and  Antioch,  the  reign  of  the 
two  brothers.^  Valens  was  of  a  timid,h  and  Valenti- 
nian  of  a  choleric,  disposition.'1  An  anxious  regard  for 
his  personal  safety  was  the  ruling  principle  of  the  admin- 
istration of  Valens.  In  the  condition  of  a  subject,  he 
had  kissed,  with  trembling  awe,  the  hand  of  the  op- 
pressor ;  and  when  he  ascended  the  throne,  he  reasona- 
bly expected,  that  the  same  fears,  which  had  subdued 
his  own  mind,  would  secure  the  patient  submission  of 
his  people.  The  favourites  of  Valens  obtained,  by  the 
privilege  of  rapine  and  confiscation,  the  wealth  which 
his  economy  would  have  refused.11  They  urged,  with 
persuasive  eloquence,  lhat,  in  all  cases  of  treason,  sus- 
picion is  equivalent  to  proof ;  that  the  power,  supposes 
the  intention,  of  mischief ;  that  the  intention  is  not  less 
criminal  than  the  act ;  and  that  a  subject  no  longer  de- 
serves to  live,  if  his  life  may  threaten  the  safety,  or 
disturb  the  repose,  of  his  sovereign.  The  judgment 
of  Valentinian  was  sometimes  deceived,  and  his  con- 
fidence abused  ;  but  he  would  have  silenced  the  infor- 
mers with  a  contemptuous  smile,  had  they  presumed 
to  alarm  his  fortitude  by  the  sound  of  danger.  They 
praised  his  inflexible  love  of  justice  ;  and,  in  the  pursuit 
of  justice,  the  emperor  was  easily  tempted  to  consider 
clemency  as  a  weakness,  and  passion  as  a  virtue.  As 
long  as  he  wrestled  with  his  equals,  in  the  bold  com- 
petition of  an  active  and  ambitious  life,  Valentinian 
was  seldom  injured,  and  never  insulted,  with  impu- 
nity :  if  his  prudence  was  arraigned,  his  spirit  was 
applauded ;  and  the  proudest  and  most  powerful 
generals  were  apprehensive  of  provoking  the  resent- 
ment of  a  fearless  soldier.  After  he  became  master  of 
the  world,  he  unfortunately  forgot,  that  where  no  re- 
sistance can  be  made,  no  courage  can  be  exerted  ;  and 
instead  of  consulting  the  dictates  of  reason  and  mag- 
nanimity, he  indulged  the  furious  emotions  of  his  tem- 
per, at  a  time  when  they  were  disgraceful  to  himself, 


f  The  cruel  persecution  of  Rome  and  Amioth  is  described,  and 
most  prohahlv  exaggerated,  hy  Ammianus  (xxviii.  I.  xxix.  1,  2.)  and 
Zosimus,  (I.  iv.  p.  21b— 218.)  The  philosopher  Maiimus,  with  some 
justice,  was  involved  in  the  charge  of  magic ;  (Eunapius  in  Vit.  So- 
phist, p.  88,  89.)  and  younz  Chrvsostom,  who  had  accidentally  found 
one  of  the  prosorihed  hooks,  save  himself  for  lost.  (Tillemont,  Hist, 
des  Empereurs,  torn.  v.  p.  340.) 

K  Consult  the  six  last  hooks  of  Ammianus,  and  more  particularly 
the  portraits  of  the  two  royal  brothers,  (xxx.  8,  9.  xxxi.  14.)  Tille- 
mont has  collected  (torn.  v.  p.  12— 18.  p.  127— 133.)  from  all  antiquity 
their  virtues  and  vices. 

L  The  younger  Victor  asserts  that  he  was  valde  timidus:  vet  he 
behaved,  as  almost  every  man  would  do,  with  decent  resolution  at 
the  head  of  an  army.  The  same  historian  attempts  to  prove,  that 
bis  anger  was  harmless.  Ammianus  observes,  with  more  candour 
and  Judgment,  incidentia  crimina  ad  contempiain  vel  l  <nn  principis 
amplitudinem  trnhens,  in  sanguinem  sawiehat. 

i  Cumtesset  ad  acerbitatem  natvira:  calore  propensior  ,  .  .  prjenas 
per  ignes'  augehat  et  gladios.    Ammian.  xxx.  8.    See  xxvii.  ?. 

k  I  have  transferred  the  reproach  of  avarice  from  Valens  to  his 
servants.  Avarice  more  properly  belongs  to  ministers  than  to  kings  : 
in  whom  that  passion  is  commonly  extinguished  by  absolute  posses- 
sion 


and  fatal  to  the  defenceless  objects  of  his  displeasure. 
In  the  government  of  his  household,  or  of  his  empire, 
slight,  or  even  imaginary,  offences,  a  hasty  word,  a 
casual  omission,  an  involuntary  delay,  were  chastised 
by  a  sentence  of  immediate  death.  The  expressions 
which  issued  the  most  readily  from  the  mouth  of  the 
emperor  of  the  west  were,  "  Strike  off"  his  head;" — 
"  burn  him  alive  ;" — "  let  him  be  beaten  with  clubs 
till  he  expires  ;"  1  and  his  most  favoured  ministers  soon 
understood,  that,  by  a  rash  attempt  to  dispute,  or  sus- 
pend, the  execution  of  his  sanguinary  commands,  they 
might  involve  themselves  in  the  guilt  and  punishment 
of  disobedience.  The  repeated  gratification  of  this 
savage  justice  hardened  the  mind  of  Valentinian  against 
pity  and  remorse;  and  the  sallies  of  passion  were  con- 
firmed by  the  habits  of  cruelty .m  '  He  could  behold 
with  calm  satisfaction  the  convulsive  agonies  of  torture 
and  death  :  he  reserved  his  friendship  for  those  faithful 
servants  whose  temper  was  the  most  congenial  to  his 
own.  The  merit  of  Maximin,  who  had  slaughtered  the 
noblest  families  of  Rome,  was  rewarded  with  the  royal 
approbation,  and  the  prefecture  of  Gaul.  Two  fierce 
and  enormous  bears,  distinguished  by  the  appellations 
of  Innocence,  and  Mica  Aurea,  could  alone  deserve  to 
share  the  favour  of  Maximin.  The  cages  of  those 
trusty  guards  were  always  placed  near  the  bedchamber 
of  Valentinian,  who  frequently  amused  his  eyes  with 
the  grateful  spectacle  of  seeing  them  tear  and  devour 
the  bleeding  limbs  of  the  malefactors  who  were  aban- 
doned to  their  rage.  Their  diet  and  exercises  were 
carefully  inspected  by  the  Roman  emperor;  and  when 
Innocence  had  earned  her  discharge,  by  a  long  course 
of  meritorious  service,  the  faithful  animal  was  again 
restored  to  the  freedom  of  her  native  woods." 

But  in  the  calmer  moments  of  reflec-  Their  laws  and 
tion,  when  the  mind  of  Valens  was  not  government, 
agitated  by  fear,  or  that  of  Valentinian  by  rage,  the 
tyrant  resumed  the  sentiments,  or  at  least  the  conduct, 
of  the  father  of  his  country.  The  dispassionate  judg- 
ment of  the  western  emperor  could  clearly  perceive, 
and  accurately  pursue,  his  own  and  the  public  interest; 
and  the  sovereign  of  the  east,  who  imitated  with  equal 
docility  the  various  examples  which  he  received  from 
his  elder  brother,  was  sometimes  guided  by  the  wis- 
dom and  virtue  of  the  praefect  Sallust.  Both  princes 
invariably  retained,  in  the  purple,  the  chaste  and  tem- 
perate simplicity  which  had  adorned  their  private  life; 
and,  under  their  reign,  the  pleasures  of  the  court  never 
cost  the  people  a  blush  or  a  sigh.  They  gradually 
reformed  many  of  the  abuses  of  the  times  of  Constan- 
tius  ;  judiciously  adopted  and  improved  the  designs  of 
Julian  and  his  successor;  and  displayed  a  style  and 
spirit  of  legislation  which  might  inspire  posterity  with 
the  most  favourable  opinion  of  their  character  and  go- 
vernment. It  is  not  from  the  master  of  Innocence,  that 
we  should  expect  the  tender  regard  for  the  welfare  of 
his  subjects,  which  prompted  Valentinian  to  condemn 
the  exposition  of  new-born  infants  ;  °  and  to  establish 
fourteen  skilful  physicians,  with  stipends  and  privileges, 
in  the  fourteen  quarters  of  Rome.  The  good  sense  of 
an  illiterate  soldier  founded  a  useful  and  liberal  insti- 
tution for  the  education  of  youth,  and  the  support  of 


I  lie  sometimes  expressed  a  sentence  of  death  with  a  tone  of  plea- 
santry :  "  Abi,  Comes,  et  muta  ci  caput,  qui  sihi  mutari  provinciam 
cupit."  A  boy,  who  had  slipped  too  hastily  a  Spartan  bound  ;  an 
armourer  who  had  made  a  polished  cuirass  that  wanted  some  grains 
of  the  legitimate  weight,  &c.  were  the  victims  of  his  fury. 

m  The  innocents  of  Milan  were  an  agent  and  three  apparitors, 
whom  Valentinian  condemned  for  signifying  a  legal  summons.  Am- 
mianus (xxvii.  7.)  strangely  supposes,  that  all  who  had  been  unjustly 
executed  were  worshipped  as  martyrs  hy  the  christians.  His  impar- 
tial silence  does  not  allow  us  to  believe,  that  the  great  chamberlain 
Rhodanus  was  burnt  alive  for  an  act  of  oppression.  (Chron.  Paschal, 
p.  302.) 

n  XS\  bene  meritam  in  sylvas  jnssit  ah-re  Innoiiam.  Ammian.  xxix. 
3.  and  Valesius  ad  locum. 

o  See  the  Code  of  Jusiinian,  1.  viii.  tit.  Hi.  Ie».  9.  Unusquisque  so- 
lolem  suam  nutrial.  Quod  si  exponendani  putaverit  animadversion! 
aqua?  const iiuta  est  sul-jaceliit.  For  the  present  I  snail  not  imerfcrp 
in  the  dispute  between  Noodt  and  Binkcrshoek  :  Jiow  far,  or  how 
long,  this  unnatural  practice  had  tw»cn  condemned  or  abo'isbed  by 
law,  philosophy,  and  the  more  civilized  state  of  society. 
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declining  science.1"  It  was  his  intention,  that  the  arts 
of  rhetoric  and  grammar  should  be  taught  in  the  Greek 
and  Latin  languages,  in  the  metropolis  of  every  pro- 
vince; and  as  the  size  and  dignity  of  the  school  was 
usually  proportioned  to  the  importance  of  the  city,  the 
academies  of  Rome  and  Constantinople  claimed  a  just 
and  singular  pre-eminence.  The  fragments  of  the 
literary  edicts  of  Valentinian  imperfectly  represent  the 
school  of  Constantinople,  which  was  gradually  im- 
proved by  subsequent  regulations.  That  school  con- 
sisted of  thirty-one  professors  in  different  branches  of 
learning.  One  philosopher,  and  two  lawyers  ;  five 
sophists,  and  ten  grammarians  for  the  Greek,  and  three 
orators,  and  ten  grammarians  for  the  Latin,  tongue; 
besides  seven  scribes,  or,  as  they  were  then  styled, 
antiquarians,  whose  laborious  pens  supplied  the  public 
libraries  with  fair  and  correct  copies  of  the  classic 
writers.  The  rule  of  conduct  which  was  prescribed  to 
the  students,  is  the  more  curious,  as  it  affords  the  first 
outlines  of  the  form  and  discipline  of  a  modern  univer- 
sity. It  was  required  that  they  should  bring  proper 
certificates  from  the  magistrates  of  their  native  prov- 
ince. Their  names,  professions,  and  places  of  abode, 
were  regularly  entered  in  a  public  register.  The  stu- 
dious youth  were  severely  prohibited  from  wasting  their 
time  in  feasts,  or  in  the  theatre;  and  the  term  of  their 
education  was  limited  to  the  age  of  twenty.  The  pre- 
fect of  the  city  was  empowered  to  chastise  the  idle  and 
refractory  by  stripes  or  expulsion;  and  he  was  directed 
to  make  an  annual  report  to  the  master  of  the  offices, 
that  the  knowledge  and  abilities  of  the  scholars  might 
be  usefully  applied  to  the  public  service.  The  insti- 
tutions of  Valentinian  contributed  to  secure  the  benefits 
of  peace  and  plenty;  and  the  cities  were  guarded  by 
the  establishment  of  the  Defensors  ;i  freely  elected  as 
the  tribunes  and  advocates  of  the  people,  to  support 
their  rights,  and  to  expose  their  grievances,  before  the 
tribunals  of  the  civil  magistrates,  or  even  at  the  foot 
of  the  imperial  throne.  The  finances  were  diligently 
administered  by  two  princes,  who  had  been  so  long 
accustomed  to  the  rigid  economy  of  a  private  fortune ; 
but  in  the  receipt  and  application  of  the  revenue,  a  dis- 
cerning eye  might  observe  some  difference  between  the 
government  of  the  cast  and  of  the  west.  Valens  was 
persuaded,  that  royal  liberality  can  be  supplied  only 
by  public  oppression,  and  his  ambition  never  aspired 
to  secure,  by  their  actual  distress,  the  future  strength 
and  prosperity  of  his  people.  Instead  of  increasing  the 
weight  of  taxes,  which,  in  the  space  of  forty  years,  had 
been  gradually  doubled,  he  reduced,  in  the  first  year 
of  his  reign,  one  fourth  of  the  tribute  of  the  east.r  Va- 
lentinian appears  to  have  been  less  attentive  and  less 
anxious  to  relieve  the  burthens  of  his  people.  He 
might  reform  the  abuses  of  the  fiscal  administration; 
but  he  exacted,  without  scruple,  a  very  large  share  of 
the  private  property ;  as  he  was  convinced  that  the 
revenues,  which  supported  the  luxury  of  individuals, 
would  be  much  more  advantageously  employed  for  the 
defence  and  improvement  of  the  state.  The  subjects 
of  the  east  who  enjoyed  the  present  benefit,  applauded 
the  indulgence  of  their  prince.  The  solid,  but  less 
splendid,  merit  of  Valentinian  was  felt  and  acknowl- 
edged by  the  subsequent  generation." 


p  These  salutary  institutions  are  explained  in  the  Theodosian 
Code,  I.  xiii.tit.  iii.  De  Professoribus  et  JHedicis,  and  1.  xiv.  tit.  ix. 
De  Stndiis  libcralibus  Urbis  Rnmtp.  Besides  our  usual  guide,  (Gode- 
froy,)  we  may  consult  Giannone,  (Istoria  di  Napoli,  toin.  i.  p.  105 — 
111.)  who  has  treated  the  interesting  subject  with  the  zeal  and  curi- 
osity of  a  man  ofletters,  who  studies  his  domestic  history. 

q  Cod  Theodos.  I.  i.  tit.  xi.  with  Godefroy'a  Parntitlon,  which 
diligently  gleans  from  the  rest  of  the  code. 

r  Three  lines  of  Ammianus  (xxxi.  14.)  countenance  a  whole  oration 
of  Theinistius,  (viii.  p  101 — 120.)  full  of  adulation,  pedantry,  and 
common  place  morality.  The  eloquent  M.  Thomas  (torn.  i.  p.  36G — 
390.)  has  amused  himself  with  celebrating  the  virtues  and  genius  of 
Tliemistius,  who  was  not  unworthy  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 

s  Zosimus,  I.  iv.  p.  '2132.  Ammian.  xxx.  9.  His  reformation  of 
costly  abuses,  might  entitle  him  to  the  praise  of,  in  provinciates  ad- 
modum  parcus,  trihutorum  unique  molliens  sarcinas.  By  some  his 
frugality  was  styled  avarice.   (Jerom.  Chron.  p.  186.) 


But  the  most  honourable  circumstance  Valentinian  main- 
of  the  character  of  Valentinian,  is  the  tains  We  religiouJ 
firm  and  temperate  impartiality  which  he  "^jj'aci— 375 
uniformly  preserved  in  an  age  of  relig- 
ious contention.  His  strong  sense,  unenlightened,  but 
uncorrupted,  by  study,  declined  with  respectful  indif- 
ference, the  subtle  questions  of  theological  debate. 
The  government  of  the  earth  claimed  his  vigilance, 
and  satisfied  his  ambition;  and  while  he  remembered 
that  he  was  the  disciple  of  the  church,  he  never  forgot 
that  he  was  the  sovereign  of  the  clergy.  Under  the 
reign  of  an  apostate,  he  had  signalized  his  zeal  for  the 
honour  of  Christianity  :  he  allowed  to  his  subjects  the 
privilege  which  he  had  assumed  for  himself;  and  they 
might  accept,  with  gratitude  and  confidence,  the  gene- 
ral toleratioirwhich  was  granted  by  a  prince,  addicted 
to  passion,  but  incapable  of  fear  or  of  disguise.'  The 
pagans,  the  Jews,  and  all  the  various  sects  which  ac- 
knowledged the  divine  authority  of  Christ,  were  pro- 
tected by  the  laws  from  arbitrary  power  or  popular  in- 
sult; nor  was  any  mode  of  worship  prohibited  by  Va- 
lentinian, except  those  secret  and  criminal  practices, 
which  abused  the  name  of  religion  for  the  dark  purposes 
of  vice  and  disorder.  The  art  of  magic,  as  it  was  more 
cruelly  punished,  was  more  strictly  proscribed  ;  but 
the  emperor  admitted  a  formal  distinction  to  protect  the 
ancient  methods  of  divination,  which  were  approved  by 
the  senate,  and  exercised  by  the  Tuscan  haruspiccs. 
He  had  condemned,  with  the  consent  of  the  most  ra- 
tional pagans,  the  licence  of  nocturnal  sacrifices  ;  but 
he  immediately  admitted  the  petition  of  Praetextatus, 
proconsul  of  Achaia,  who  represented,  that  the  life  of 
the  Greeks  would  become  dreary  and  comfortless,  if 
they  were  deprived  of  the  invaluable  blessing  of  the 
Eleusinian  mysteries.  Philosophy  alone  can  boast, 
(and  perhaps  it  is  no  more  than  the  boast  of  philoso- 
phy,) that  her  gentle  hand  is  able  to  eradicate  from  the 
human  mind  the  latent  and  deadly  principle  of  fanati- 
cism. But  this  truce  of  twelve  years,  which  was  en- 
forced by  the  wise  and  vigorous  government  of  Valen- 
tinian, by  suspending  the  repetition  of  mutual  injuries, 
contributed  to  soften  the  manners,  and  abate  the  preju- 
dices, of  the  religious  factions. 

The  friend  of  toleration  was  unfortun-  ^  Valens  professes 
ately  placed  at  a  distance  from  the  scene  SecuTeTthe  "atho- 
of  the  fiercest  controversies.  As  soon  lies, 
as.  the  christians  of  the  west  had  extri-  A.  D.  307  378. 
cated  themselves,  from  the  snares  of  the  creed  of  Ri- 
mini, they  happily  relapsed  into  the  slumber  of  ortho- 
doxy; and  the  small  remains  of  the  Arian  party,  that 
still  subsisted,  at  Sirmium  or  Milan,  might  he  consi- 
dered, rather  as  objects  of  contempt  than  of  resentment. 
But  in  the  provinces  of  the  east,  from  the  Euxine  to 
the  extremity  of  Thebais,  the  strength  and  numbers  of 
the  hostile  factions  were  more  equally  balanced  ;  and 
this  equality,  instead  of  recommending  the  counsels  of 
peace,  served  only  to  perpetuate  the  horrors  of  relig- 
ious war.  The  monks  and  bishops  supported  their 
arguments  by  invectives ;  and  their  invectives  were 
sometimes  followed  by  blows.  Anthanasius  still  reign- 
ed at  Alexandria  ;  the  thrones  of  Constantinople  and 
Antioch  were  occupied  by  Arian  prelates,  and  every 
episcopal  vacancy  was  the  occasion  of  a  popular  tu- 
mult. The  Homoousians  were  fortified  by  the  recon- 
ciliation of  fifty-nine  Macedonian,  or  Semi-Arian,  bish- 
ops;  but  their  secret  reluctance  to  embrace  the  divi- 
nity of  the  Holy  Ghost,  clouded  the  splendour  of  the 
triumph:  and  the  declaration  of  Valens,  who  in  the 
first  years  of  his  reign,  had  imitated  the  impartial  con- 
duct of  his  brother,  was  an  important  victory  on  the 
side  of  Arianism.     The  two  brothers  had  passed  their 


t  Testes  sunt  leges  a  ine  in  exordio  imperii  mei  data1 ;  quihus  uni- 
euique  quod  aninio  imbihls'set  colendi  libera  facultas  trihula  est.  Cod. 
Theodos.  I.  ix.  tit.  xvi.  leg.  9.    To  this  declaration  of  Valentinian,  we 

may  add  the  various  testimonies  of  At  ianus,  (xxx.  9.)  Zosimus,  (I 

iv.  p.  2D4.)  and  Sozomen,  (I.  vi.  c.  7.  21.)  Baronius  would  naturally 
blame  such  rational  toleration,  (Annal.  Eccles.  A.  t).  370.  No.  129— 
132.  A.  D.  37C.  No.  3,  4.) 
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private  life  in  the  condition  of  catechumens;  hut  the 
piety  of  Valens  prompted  him  to  solicit  the  sacrament 
of  baptism,  before  he  exposed  his  person  to  the  dangers 
of  a  Gothic  war.  He  naturally  addressed  himself  to 
Eudoxus,"  bishop  of  the  imperial  city  ;  and  if  the  ig- 
norant monarch  was  instructed  by  that  Arian  pastor  in 
the  principles  of  heterodox  theology,  his  misfortune, 
rather  than  his  guilt,  was  the  inevitable  consequence 
of  his  erroneous  choice.  Whatever  had  been  the  de- 
termination of  the  emperor,  he  must  have  offended  a 
numerous  party  of  his  christian  subjects  ;  as  the  lea- 
ders both  of  the  Homoousians  and  of  the  Arians  be- 
lieved, that,  if  they  were  not  suffered  to  reign,  they 
were  most  cruelly  injured  and  oppressed.  After  he 
had  taken  this  decisive  step,  it  was  extremely  difficult 
for  him  to  preserve  either  the  virtue,  or  the  reputation 
of  impartiality.  He  never  aspired,  like  Constantius, 
to  the  fame  of  a  profound  theologian  ;  but,  as  he  had 
received  with  simplicity  and  respect  the  tenets  of  Eu- 
doxns,  Valens  resigned  his  conscience  to  the  direction 
of  his  ecclesiastical  guides,  and  promoted  by  the  in- 
fluence of  his  authority',  the  re-union  of  the  Athunasian 
heretics  to  the  body  of  the  catholic  church.  At  first, 
he  pitied  their  blindness  ;  by  degrees  he  was  provoked 
at  their  obstinacy  ;  and  he  insensibly  hated  those  sec- 
taries to  whom  he  was  an  object  of  hatred.1  The  fee- 
ble mind  of  Valens  was  always  swayed  by  the  persons 
with  whom  he  familiarly  conversed  ;  and  the  exile  or 
imprisonment  of  a  private  citizen  are  the  favours  the 
most  readily  granted  in  a  despotic  court.  Such  punish- 
ments were"  frequently  inflicted  on  the  leaders  of  the 
Homoousian  party ;  and  the  misfortune  of  fourscore  ec- 
clesiastics of  Constantinople,  who,  perhaps  accidental- 
ly, were  burnt  on  shipboard,  was  imputed  to  the  cruel 
and  premeditated  malice  of  the  emperor,  and  his  Arian 
ministers.  In  every  contest,  the  catholics  (if  we  may 
anticipate  that  name)  were  obliged  to  pay  the  penalty 
of  their  own  faults,  and  of  those  of  their  adversaries. 
In  every  election,  the  claims  of  the  Arian  candidate 
obtained  the  preference  ;  and  if  they  were  opposed  by 
the  majority  cf  the  people,  he  was  usually  supported  by 
the  authority  of  the  civil  magistrate,  or  even  by  the 
terrors  of  a  military  force.  The  enemies  of  Athanasi- 
us  attempted  to  disturb  the  last  years  of  his  venerable 
age  ;  and  his  temporary  retreat  to  his  father's  sepulchre 
lias  been  celebrated  as  a  fifth  exile.  But  the  zeal  of  a 
great  people,  who  instantly  flew  to  arms,  intimidated 
the  praefect ;  and  the  archbishop  was  permitted  to  end 
his  life  in  peace  and  in  glory,  after  a  reign  of  forty- 
Death  of  Atha-  seven  years.  The  death  of  Athana- 
nasiu*.        sius  was  the  signal  of  the  persecution 

A.Mav  0*"  ^=3'Pl '  anc' tne  P^311  minister  of  Va- 

lens, who  forcibly  seated  the  worthless 
Lucius  on  the  archiepiscopal  throne,  purchased  the  fa- 
vour of  the  reigning  party,  by  the  blood  and  sufferings 
of  their  christian  brethren.  The  free  toleration  of  the 
heathen  and  Jewish  worship  was  bitterly  lamented,  as 
a  circumstance  which  aggravated  the  misery  of  the 
catholics,  and  the  guilt  of  the  impious  tyrant  of  the 
east.? 

Just  idea  of  hja  The  triumph  of  the  orthodox  party  has 
persecution.  left  a  deep  stain  of  persecution  on  the 
memory  of  Valens  ;  and  the  character  of  a  prince,  who 
derived  his  virtues,  as  well  as  his  vices,  from  a  feeble 
understanding,  and  a  pusillanimous  temper,  scarcely 
deserves  the  labour  of  an  apology.  Yet  candour  may 
discover  some  reasons  to  suspect  that  the  ecclesiastical 
ministers  of  Valens  often  exceeded  the  orders,  or  even 
the  intentions,  of  their  master;  and  that  the  real  meas- 
ure of  facts  has  been  very  liberally  magnified  by  the 

u  Eudoxus  was  of  a  mild  and  timid  disposition.  When  lie  baptized 
Valens  (A.  I).  ."67.)  lie  must  have  been  extremely  old  ;  since  he  had 
studied  theo!o?y  fifty-five  years  before,  under  Lillian,  a  learned  and 
pious  martyr.  Philos'.org.  i.  ii.  c.  14 — 10.  K  iv.  c.  4.  with  Godefroy, 
j.  82.  2H6.  and  Ti'lemont,  Mem.  Eccles.  torn.  v.  p.  474—480,  &c. 

r  Gregory  Nazinnzcn  (Orat.  xxv.  p.  432.)  insults  the  persecuting 
spirit  of  the  Arians  as  an  infallible  symptom  of  error  ar»d  heresy. 

t  This  sketch  of  the  ecclesiastical  government  of  Valens  is  drawn 
from  Socrates,  (1.  iv.)  Sozonien,  (I.  vi.)  Tlieodoret,  (I.  iv.)  and  the 
iinmtnseuonipiialioiisot Tilletuont,  (particularly  loin,  vi.viu.  uud  u.; 


vehement  declamation,  and  easy  credulity,  of  his  anta- 
gonists.1   1.  The  silence  of  Valet^iniau  may  suggest 
a  probable  argument,  that  the  partial  severities,  which 
were  exercised  in  the  name  and  provinces  of  his  col- 
league, amounted  only  to  some  obscure  and  inconsi- 
derable deviations  from  the  established  system  of  reli- 
gious toleration  :  and  the  judicious  historian,  who  has 
praised  the  equal  temper  of  the  elder  brother,  has  not 
thought  himself  obliged  to  contrast  the  tranquillity  of 
the  west  with  the  cruel  persecution  of  the  east.a 
2.  Whatever  credit  may  be  allowed  to  vague  and  dis- 
tant reports,  the  character,  or  at  least  the  behaviour,  of 
Valens  may  be  most  distinctly  seen  in  his  personal 
transactions  with  the  eloquent  Basil,  archbishop  of 
Caesarea,  who  had  succeeded  Athanasius  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  Trinitarian  cause.6    The  circumstan- 
tial narrative  has  been  composed  by  the  friends  and  ad- 
mirers of  Basil;  and  as  soon  as  we  have  stripped  away 
a  thick  coat  of  rhetoric  and  miracle,  we  shall  be  aston- 
ished by  the  unexpected  mildness  of  the  Arian  tyrant, 
who  admired  the  firmness  of  his  character,  or  was  ap- 
prehensive, if  he  employed  violence,  of  a  general  re- 
volt in  the  province  of  Cappadoeia.     The  archbishop, 
who  asserted,  with  inflexible  pride,c  the  truth  of  his 
opinions,  and  the  dignity  of  his  rank,  was  left  in  the 
free  possession  of  his  conscience,  and  his  throne.  The 
emperor  devoutly  assisted  at  the  solemn  service  of  the 
cathedral ;  and,  instead  of  a  sentence  of  banishment, 
subscribed  the  donation  of  a  valuable  estate  for  the  use 
j  of  an  hospital,  which  Basil  had  lately  founded  in  the 
!  neighbourhood  of  Caesarea.d    3.  I  am  not  able  to  dis- 
'  cover,  that  any  law  (such  as  Theodosius  afterwards 
enacted  against  the  Arians)  was  published  by  Valens 
against  the  Athanasian  sectaries  ;  and  the  edict  which 
|  excited  the  most  violent  clamours,  may  not  appear  so 
j  extremely'  reprehensible.    The  emperor  had  observed, 
that  several  of  his  subjects,  gratifying  their  lazy  dis- 
'  position  under  the  pretence  of  religion,  had  associated 
;  themselves  with  the  monks  of  Egypt ;  and  he  directed 
the  count  of  the  east  to  drag  them  from  their  solitude  ; 
and  to  compel  those  deserters  of  society  to  accept  the  fair 
alternative,  of  renouncing  their  temporal  possessions, 
i  or  of  discharging  the  public  duties  of  men  and  citizens. e 
The  ministers  of  Valens  seem  to  have  extended  the 
!  sense  of  this  penal  statute,  since  they  claimed  a  right 
1  of  enlisting  the  young  and  able-bodied  monks  in  the 
imperial  armies.     A  detachment  of  cavalry  and  infan- 
,  try,  consisting  of  three  thousand  men,  marched  from 

■  Alexandria  into  the  adjacent  desert  ofNitria.f  which 
j  was  peopled  by  five  thousand  monks.  The  soldiers 
!  were  conducted  by  Arian  priests  ;  and  it  is  reported, 

'  that  a  considerable  slaughter  was  made  in  the  monas- 
teries which  disobeyed  the  commands  of  their  sove- 
;  reign.8 

z  Dr.  Jortin  (Remarks  on  Ecclesiastical  History,  vol.  iv.  p.  78.)  has 
1  already  conceived  and  intimated  the  same  suspicion. 

a  This  reflection  is  so  obvious  and  forcible,  that  Orosius,  (I.  vii.  c. 
j  32,  33.)  delays  the  persecution  till  after  the  death  of  Vaientinian. 

Socrates,  on  the  other  hand,  supposes  (I.  iii.  c.  32.)  that  it  was  ap- 
|  peased  by  n  philosophical  oration,  which  Themistius  pronounced  in 
the  year  374.  (Oral.  xii.  p.  154.  in  Latin  only.)    Such  contradictions 
j  diminisii  the  evidence,  and  reduce  the  term,  of  the  persecution  of 
1  Valens. 

b  Tillemont,  whom  I  follow  and  abridge,  has  extracted  (Mem.  Ec- 

■  cles.  torn.  viii.  p.  153 — 167.)  the  most  authentic  circumstances  from 
I  the  Panegyrics  of  the  two  Gregories ;  the  brother,  and  the  friend,  of 
i  Basil.  The  letters  of  Basil  himself  (Dupin,  Bihliotheque  Ecclesias- 
1  tique,  torn.  ii.  p.  153 — 1*0.)  do  not  present  the  image  of  a  very  lively 

persecution. 

!     c  Basilius  Ca*sariensis  cpiscopus  Cappadoeia-  clarus  hal  etur  .  .  .  . 

i  qui  tnulta  continentia?  et  ingenii  bona  uno  stiperbia?  nialo  perdidlt. 

j  This  irreverent  passage  is  perfectly  in  the  style  and  character  of  St. 
Jcrom.    It  does  not  appear  in  Scaliger's  edition  of  his  Chronicle;  but 
Is  iac  Vosslus  found  it  in  some  old  1USS.  which  had  not  been  re- 
formed by  ti  c  monks, 
d  This  noble  and  charitable  foundation  (almost  n  new  ci'y)  sur- 

!  passed  in  merit,  if  not  in  arealness,  the  pyramids  or  the  walls  of 
Babylon.    It  was  principally  intended  for  the  reception  of  lepers. 
(Greg.  Nazianzcn.  Orat  u.  p. 439.) 
o  Cod.  Theodos.  I.  xii.  tit.  i.  leg.  63.    Godefroy.  (torn.  iv.  p.  4C9 — 

1  413.)  performs  the  duty  of  a  commentator  and  advocate.  Tillemont 

'  (Mem.  Eccles.  torn.  viii.  p.  808  )  supposes  a  second  law  io  excuse  his 
orthodox  friends,  who  had  misrepresented  the  edict  of  Vaicr.s,  and, 
suppressed  the  liberty  of  choice. 

I     f  SeeD'AnviMe.  Description  de  l'Egypte.  p.  74.    Hereafter  I  shall 

i  consider  the  monastic  institutions.  - 

I    c  Sucrulc.  I.  iv.  c  24,  25    Otostus,  I.  vii.  c.  33.    Jctoin  in  Curon. 
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Vaientmian  re-      The  strict  regulations  which  have  been 


avarice  of  the 
clergy. 

A.  D.  370. 


lators  to  restrain  the  wealth  and  avarice 
of  the  clergy,  may  be  originally  deduced 
from  the  example  of  the  emperor  Valentinian.  His 
edict h  addressed  to  Damasus,  bishop  of  Rome,  was 
publicly  read  in  the  churches  of  the  city.  He  admon- 
ished the  ecclesiastics  and  monks  not  to  frequent  the 
houses  of  widows  and  virgins  ;  and  menaced  their  dis- 
obedience with  the  animadversion  of  the  civil  judge. 
The  director  was  no  longer  permitted  to  receive  any 
gift,  or  legacy,  or  inheritance,  from  the  liberality  of  his 
spiritual  daughter:  every  testament  contrary  to  this 
edict  was  declared  null  and  void  ;  and  the  illegal  dona- 
tion was  confiscated  for  the  use  of  the  treasury.  By 
a  subsequent  regulation,  it  should  seem,  that  the  same 
provisions  were  extended  to  nuns  and  bishops ;  and 
that  all  persons  of  the  ecclesiastical  order  were  ren- 
dered incapable  of  receiving  any  testamentary  gifts, 
and  strictly  confined  to  the  natural  and  legal  rights  of 
inheritance.  As  the  guardian  of  domestic  happiness 
and  virtue,  Valentinian  applied  this  severe  remedy  to 
the  growing  evil.  In  the  capital  of  the  empire,  the 
females  of  noble  and  opulent  houses  possessed  a 
very  ample  share  of  independent  property  ;  and  many 
of  those  devout  females  had  embraced  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity,  not  only  with  the  cold  assent  of  the  under- 
standing, but  with  the  warmth  of  affection,  and  perhaps 
with  the  eagerness  of  fashion.  They  sacrificed  the 
pleasures  of  dress  and  luxury;  and  renounced,  for  the 
praise  of  chastity,  the  soft  endearments  of  conjugal 
society.  Some  ecclesiastic,  of  real  or  apparent  sanctity, 
was  chosen  to  direct  their  timorous  conscience,  and  to 
amuse  the  vacant  tenderness  of  their  heart;  and  the 
unbounded  confidence,  which  they  hastily  bestowed, 
was  often  abused  by  knaves  and  enthusiasts  ;  who  has- 
tened from  the  extremes  of  the  east,  to  enjoy,  on  a 
splended  theatre,  the  privileges  of  the  monastic  pro- 
fession. By  their  contempt  of  the  wqrld,  they  insen- 
sibly acquired  its  most  desirable  advantages  ;  the  lively 
attachment,  perhaps,  of  a  young  and  beautiful  woman, 
the  delicate  plenty  of  an  opulent  household,  and  the 
respectful  homage  of  the  slaves,  the  freedmen,  and  the 
clients  of  a  senatorial  family.  The  immense  fortunes 
of  the  Roman  ladies  were  gradually  consumed  in  lavish 
alms  and  expensive  pilgrimages;  and  the  artful  monk, 
who  had  assigned  himself  the  first,  or  possibly  the 
sole,  place  in  the  testament  of  his  spiritual  daughter, 
still  presumed  to  declare,  with  the  smooth  face  of  hy- 
pocrisy, that  he  was  only  the  instrument  of  charity,  and 
the  steward  of  the  poor.  The  lucrative,  but  disgraceful, 
trade,1  which  was  exercised  by  the  clergy  to  defraud 
the  expectations  of  the  natural  heirs,  had  provoked  the 
indignation  of  a  superstitious  age  :  and  two  of  the  most 
respectable  of  the  latin  fathers  very  honestly  confess, 
that  the  ignominious  edict  of  Valentinian  was  just  and 
necessary  ;  and  that  the  christian  priests  had  deserved 
to  lose  a  privilege,  which  was  still  enjoyed  by  come- 
dians, charioteers,  and  the  ministers  of  idols.  But  the 
wisdom  and  authority  of  the  legislator  are  seldom  vic- 
torious in  a  contest  with  the  vigilant  dexterity  of  private 
interest  :  and  Jerom,  or  Ambrose,  might  patiently  ac- 
quiesce in  the  justice  of  an  ineffectual  or  salutary  law. 
If  the  ecclesiastics  were  checked  in  the  pursuit  of  per- 
sonal emolument,  they  would  exert  a  more  laudable 


p.  189.  and  torn.  ii.  p.  212.  The  monks  of  Egypt  performed  many 
miracles,  which  prove  the  tmth  of  their  faith.  Right,  says  Jortin. 
(Remarks,  vol.  iv  p  79.)  hut  what  proves  the  truth  of  those  miracles? 

h  Cod.  Theodos.  I.  xvi.  tit.  ii.  leg.  20.  Godefroy,  (torn.  vi.  p.  49.) 
after  the  example  of  Barouius,  impartially  collects  all  that  the  fa- 
thers have  said  on  the  suhject  of  this  important  law  ;  whose  spirit 
was  long  afterwards  revived  hy  the  emperor  Frederic.  II.  Edward  I. 
of  England,  and  other  christian  princes  who  reigned  after  the  twelfth 
century. 

i  Tile  expressions  which  I  have  used  are  temperate  and  feeble,  if 
compared  with  the  vehement  invectives  of  Jerom,  (torn.  i.  p.  13.  45. 
144,  &c.)  In  his  turn,  he  was  reproached  with  the  guilt  which  he 
imputed  to  his  hroiher  monks  :  and  the  Sceleratus,XUe  Vcrsipeliis, 
was  pu'iliclv  accused  as  the  lover  of  the  widow  Paula,  (lorn.  ii.  p. 
363  )  He  uudouMi'dly  possessed  the  affections,  both  of  the  mother 
and  the  daughter  ;  hut  he  declares,  that  he  never  abused  his  influence 
to  any  selfish  or  sensual  purpose. 

Vol.  I  2  S  22 


industry  to  increase  the  wealth  of  the  church ;  and 
dignify  their  covetousness  with  the  specious  names  ol 
piety  and  patriotism. k 

Damasus,  bishop  of  Rome,  who  was  Ambition  and 
constrained  to  stigmatize  the  avarice  of  'u*a'j  pfDaraa- 

,  .       ,  ,         ,  11*        -  r     i       l  FUt*,     bishop  CI 

his  clergy  by  the  publication  of  the  law  R,,me. 
of  Valentinian,  had  the  good  sense  or  the  A.  D.  36(5—384. 
good  fortune,  to  engage  in  his  service  the  zeal  and 
abilities  of  the  learned  Jerom  ;  and  the  grateful  saint 
has  celebrated  the  merit  and  purity  of  a  very  ambigu- 
ous character.1  But  the  splendid  vices  of  the  churcn 
of  Rome,  under  the  reign  of  Valentinian  and  Damasus, 
have  been  curiously  observed  by  the  historian  Ammia- 
nus,  who  delivers  his  impartial  sense  in  these  expres- 
sive words:  "  The  prefecture  of  Juventius  was  accom- 
panied with  peace  and  plenty:  but  the  tranquillity  of 
his  government  was  soon  disturbed  by  a  bloody  sedition 
of  the  distracted  people.  The  ardour  of  Damasus  and 
Ursinus,  to  seize  the  episcopal  seat,  surpassed  the  or 
dinary  measure  of  human  ambition.  They  contended 
with  the  rage  of  party  ;  the  quarrel  was  maintained  by 
the  wounds  and  death  of  their  followers;  and  the  prse- 
fect,  unable  to  resist  or  to  appease  the  tumult,  was 
constrained,  by  superior  violence,  to  retire  into  the 
suburbs.  Damasus  prevailed;  the  well-disputed  vic- 
tory remained  on  the  side  of  his  faction  ;  one  hundred 
and  thirty-seven  dead  bodies  m  were  found  in  the  Ba.si/ica 
of  Sicininus,"  where  the  christians  bold  their  religious 
assemblies  ;  and  it  was  long  before  the  angry  minds  of 
the  people  resumed  their  accustomed  tranquillity.  When 
I  consider  the  splendour  of  the  capital,  I  am  not  as- 
tonished that  so  valuable  a  prize  should  inflame  the 
desires  of  ambitious  men,  and  produce  the  fiercest  and 
most  obstinate  contest.  The  successful  candidate  is 
secure,  that  he  will  be  enriched  by  the  offerings  of 
matrons  ;°  that,  as  soon  as  his  dress  is  composed  with 
becoming  care  and  elegance,  he  may  proceed,  in  his 
chariot,  through  the  streets  of  Rome ;  p  and,  that  the 
sumptuousness  of  the  imperial  table  will  not  equal  the 
profuse  and  delicate  entertainments  provided  by  the 
taste,  and  at  the  expense,  of  the  Roman  pontiffs.  How 
much  more  rationally  (continues  the  honest  pagan) 
would  those  pontiffs  consult  their  true  happiness,  if, 
instead  of  alleging  the  greatness  of  the  city  as  an  ex- 
cuse for  their  manners,  they  would  imitate  the  exem- 
plary life  of  some  provincial  bishops,  whose  temperance 
and  sobriety,  whose  mean  apparel  and  downcast  looks, 
recommended  their  pure  and  modest  virtue  to  the  Deity, 
and  his  true  worshippers. "i  The  schism  of  Damasus 
and  Ursinus  was  extinguished  by  the  exile  of  the  latter; 
and  the  wisdom  of  the  prefect  Prsetextatus  *  restored 


k  Pudel  dicere,  sacerdotes  idolorum,  mimi  et  aiiriga5,  et  scorta, 
h:eredilaies  capitlnt :  Bplifl  c/ericis  -p.c  monachis  hac  lege  prohibetur. 
Et  non  prohihetur  a  perseculoribus,  sed  a  princ.ipibus  christianis. 
Nec  de  lege  queror  ;  sed  doleo  cur  merit erima s  banc,  legem.  Jerom 
(torn.  i.  p.  13.)  discreetly  insinuates  the  secret  policy  of  his  patron 
Damasus. 

I  Three  words  of  Jerom,  sanetir  memorial  Damasus,  (torn.  ii.  p. 
119.)  wash  away  all  his  stains,  and  blind  the  devout  eyes  of  Tille- 
inont,  (Mem.  Kccles.  torn.  viii.  p.  386 — 424.) 

m  Jerom  himself  is  forced  to  allow,  crudelisslrhffi  interfectiones  di- 
versi  sexus  perpetratre,  (in  Chron.  p.  186.)  But  an  original  libel  or 
petition  of  two  presbyters  of  the  adverse  parly,  has  unaccountably 
escaped.  They  affirm,  that  the  doors  of  the  Basilica  were  burnt,  and 
that  the  roof  was  untiled  ;  that  Damasus  marched  at  the  head  of  his 
own  clergy,  gravediggers,  charioteers,  and  hired  gladiators  ;  that 
none  of  his  party  were  killed,  but  that  one  hundred  and  sixty  dead 
bodies  were  found.  This  petition  is  published  by  the  P.  Sirmond,  in 
the  first  volume  of  his  works. 

n  The  Basilica  of  Sicininus.  or  Liberius,  is  probably  the  church  of 
Sanrta  Maria  Maggiore,  on  the  Esquiline  hill.  Baronius,  A.  D.  367, 
No.  3.  and  Donalus,  Roma  Antiqua  et  Nova,  1.  iv.  c.  8.  p.  462. 

o  The  enemies  of  Damasus  styled  him  Auriscalpius  Matronarum, 
the  ladies'  ear  scratcher. 

p  Gregory  Nazianzen  (Oral,  xxxii.p.  526.)  describes  the  pride  and 
luxury  of  the  prelates,  who  reigned  in  the  imperial  cities;  their  gilt 
car,  fiery  steeds,  numerous  train,  &c.  The  crowd  gave  way  as  to  a 
wild  beast. 

q  Arnmian.  xxvii.  3.  Perpetuo  Numini,  verisque  ejus  cultoribus. 
The  incomparable  pliancy  of  a  polytheist  ! 

r  Ammianus,  who  makes  a  fair  report  of  his  prefecture  (xxvii.  9.) 
styles  him  prarlara-  indolis,  gravitatisque.  senator,  (xxii.  7.  and  Vales, 
ad  loc.)  A  curious  inscription  (Gruter  MCII.  No.  2.)  records,  in  two 
columns,  his  religions  and  civil  honours.  In  one  line  lie  was  pontiff 
of  the  Pun,  and  of  Vesta,  Augur,  Cluindecemvir,  llierophant,  &c.  kci 
In  the  other,  1.  Qua;stor  enndidatus,  more  probably  titular.  2.  Pra;- 
tor.  3.  Corrector  of  Tuscany  and  Umbria.   4.  Consular  of  Lusita 
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the  tranquillity  of  the  city.  Pnetextatus  was  a  philo- 
sophic pagan,  a  man  of  learning,  of  taste,  and  politeness; 
who  disguised  a  reproach  in  the  form  of  a  jest,  when 
he  assured  Damasus,  that  if  he  could  obtain  the  bish- 
opric cf  Rome,  he  himself  would  immediately  embrace 
the  christian  religion.'  This  lively  picture  of  the 
wealth  and  luxury  of  the  popes  in  the  fourth  century, 
becomes  the  more  curious,  as  it  represents  the  inter- 
mediate degTee  between  the  humble  poverty  of  the 
apostolic  fishermen,  and  the  royal  state  of  a  temporal 
prince,  whose  dominions  extend  from  the  confines  of 
Naples  to  the  banks  of  the  Po. 

Foreign  wars.  When  the  suffrage  of  the  generals  and 
A.  D.  3&t—375.  0f  the  army  committed  the  sceptre  of  the 
Roman  empire  to  the  hands  of  Valentinian,  his  reputa- 
tion in  arms,  his  military  skill  and  experience,  and  his 
rigid  attachment  to  the  forms,  as  well  as  spirit,  cf  an- 
cient discipline,  were  the  principal  motives  of  their 
judicious  choice.  The  eagerness  of  the  troops,  who 
pressed  him  to  nominate  his  colleague,  was  justified  by 
the  dangerous  situation  of  public  affairs;  and  Valenti- 
nian  himself  was  conscious,  that  the  abilities  of  the 
most  active  mind  were  unequal  to  the  defence  of  the 
distant  frontiers  of  an  invaded  monarchy.  As  soon  as 
the  death  of  Julian  had  relieved  the  barbarians  from  the 
terror  of  his  name,  the  most  sanguine  hopes  of  rapine 
and  conquest  excited  the  nations  of  the  east,  of  the  north, 
and  of  the  south.  Their  inroads  were 
A.  D.  3C4— 37o.  0ften  vexatious,  and  sometimes  formida- 
ble ;  but,  during  the  twelve  years  of  the  reisrn  of  Va- 
lentinian,  his  firmness  and  vigilance  protected  his  own 
dominions ;  and  his  powerful  genius  seemed  to  inspire 
and  direct  the  feeble  counsels  of  his  brother.  Perhaps 
the  method  of  annals  would  more  forcibly  express  the 
urgent  and  divided  cares  of  the  two  emperors ;  bnt  the 
attention  of  the  reader,  likewise,  would  be  distracted 
by  a  tedious  and  desultory  narrative.  A  separate 
view  of  the  five  great  theatres  of  war;  I.  Germany  ; 
II.  Britain  ;  III.  Africa;  IV.  The  East;  and,  V.  The 
Danube  r  will  impress  a  more  distinct  image  of  the 
military  state  of  the  empire  under  the  reigns  of  Valenti- 
nian  and  Valens. 

I.  Germast.  I-  The  ambassadors  of  the  Alemanni 
The  Alemanni  had  been  offended  by  the  harsh  and 
"lAadDG365l"  haughty  behaviour  of  TJrsacius,  master 
of  the  offices ; 1  who,  by  an  act  of  unsea- 
sonable parsimony,  had  diminished  the.  value,  as  well 
as  the  quantity,  of  the  presents,  to  which  they  were 
entitled,  either  from  custom  or  treaty,  on  the  accession 
of  a  new  emperor.  They  expressed,  and  they  commu- 
nicated to  their  countrymen,  their  strong  sense  of  the 
national  affront.  The  irascible  minds  of  the  chiefs 
were  exasperated  by  the  suspicion  of  contempt ;  and 
the  martial  youth  crowded  to  their  standard.  Before 
Valentinian  could  pass  the  Alps,  the  villages  of  Gaul 
were  in  flames  ;  before  his  general  Dagalaiphus,  could 
encounter  the  Alemanni,  they  had  secured  the  captives 
A.  D.  306.  and  the  spoil  in  the  forests  of  Germany. 
January.  in  the  beginning  of  the  ensuing  year,  the 
military  force  of  the  whole  nation,  in  deep  and  solid 
columns,  broke  through  the  barrier  of  the  Rhine,  during 
the  severity  of  a  northern  winter.  Two  Roman  counts 
were  defeated  and  mortally  wounded  ;  and  the  standard 
of  the  Heruli  and  Batavians  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
conquerors,  who,  displayed,  with  insulting  shouts  and 
menaces,  the  trophy  of  their  victory.  The  standard 
was  recovered ;  but  the  Batavians  had  not  redeemed 
the  shame  of  their  disgrace  and  flight  in  the  eyes  of 
their  severe  judge.  It  was  the  opinion  of  Valenti- 
nian, that  his  soldiers  must  learn  to  fear  their  com- 


mander, before  they  could  cease  to  fear  the  enemy. 
The  troops  were  solemnly  assembled ;  and  the  trembling; 
Batavians  were  enclosed  within  the  circle  of  the  impe- 
rial army.  Valentinian  then  ascended  his  tribunal ;  and, 
as  if  he  disdained  to  punish  cowardice  with  death,  he 
inflicted  a  stain  of  indelible  ignominy  on  the  officers, 
whose  misconduct  and  pusillanimity  were  found  to  be 
the  first  occasion  of  the  defeat.    The  Batavians  were 
degraded  from  their  rank,  stripped  of  their  arms,  and 
condemned  to  be  sold  for  slaves  to  the  highest  bidder. 
At  this  tremendous  sentence  the  troops  fell  prostrate  on 
the  ground,  deprecated  the  indignation  of  their  sove- 
reign, and  protested,  that,  if  he  would  indulge  them  in 
another  trial,  they  would  approve  themselves  not  un- 
worthy of  the  name  of  Romans,  and  of  his  soldiers. 
Valentinian,  with  affected  reluctance,  yielded  to  their 
entreaties ;  the  Batavians  resumed  their  arms ;  and,  with 
their  arms,  the  invincible  resolution  of  wiping  away 
their  disgrace  in  the  blood  of  the  Alemanni."  The  prin- 
cipal command  was  declined  by  Dagalaiphus;  and  that 
experienced  general,  who  had  represented,  perhaps 
with  too  much  prudence,  the  extreme  difficulties  of  the 
undertaking,  had  the  mortification,  before  the  end  of 
■  the  campaign,  of  seeing  his  rival  Jovinus  convert  those 
;  difficulties  into  a  decisive  advantage  ever  the  scattered 
'  forces  of  the  barbarians.    At  the  head   Tbeir  defcat 
of  a  well  disciplined  army  of  cavalry, 
;  infantry,  and  light  troops,  Jovinus  advanced  with  cau- 
j  tious  and  rapid  steps,  to  Soarponna,1  in  the  territory  of 
(  Metz,  where  he  surprised  a  large  division  of  the  Ale- 
!  manni,  before  they  had  time  to  run  to  their  arms  ;  and 
!  flushed  his  soldiers  with  the  confidence  of  an  easy 
and  bloodless  victory.     Another  division,  or  rather 
army,  of  the  enemy,  after  the  cruel  and  wanton  devas- 
tation of  the  adjacent  conntry,  reposed  themselves  on 
the  shady  banks  of  the  Moselle.    Jovinus,  who  had 
viewed  the  ground  with  the  eye  of  a  general,  made  his 
silent  approach  through  a  deep  and  woody  vale,  till  he 
could  distinctly  perceive  the  indolent  security  of  the 
Germans.    Some  were  bathing  their  huge  limbs  in  the 
river;  others  were  combing  their  long  and  flaxen  hair; 
others  again  were  swallowing  large  draughts  of  rich 
and  delicious  wine.    On  a  sudden  they  heard  the  sound 
,  of  the  Roman  trumpet ;  they  saw  the  enemy  in  their 
j  camp.    Astonishment  produced  disorder;  disorder  was 
followed  by  flight  and  dismay ;  and  the  confused  mul- 
titude of  the  bravest  warriors  was  pierced  by  the  swords 
and  javelins  of  the  legionaries  and  auxiliaries.  The 
fugitives  escaped  to  the  third,  and  most  considerable, 
camp,  in  the  Catalaunian  plains,  near  Chalons  in  Cham- 
pagne :  the  straggling  detachments  were  hastily  re- 
called to  their  standard ;  and  the  barbarian  chiefs, 
alarmed  and  admonished  by  the  fate  of  their  compan- 
ions, prepared  to  encounter,  in  a  decisive  battle,  the 
victorious  forces  of  the  lieutenant  of  Valentinian.  The 
bloody  and  obstinate  conflict  lasted  a  whole  summer's 
day,  with  equal  valour,  and  with  alternate  success. 
:  The  Romans  at  length  prevailed,  with  the  loss  of  about 
twelve  hundred  men.    Six  thousand  of  the  Alemanni 
|  were  slain,  four  thousand  were  wounded  ;  and  the  brave 
;  Jovinus,  after  chasing  the  flying  remnant  of  their  host 
!  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  returned  to  Paris,  to 
,  receive  the  applause,  of  his  sovereign,  and  the  ensigns 
;  of  the  consulship  for  the  ensuing  year.-1  Jo| 
,  The  triumph  of  the  Romans  was  indeed 
sullied  by  their  treatment  of  the  captive  king,  whom 
i  they  hung  on  a  gibbet,  without  the  knowledge  of  their 
)  indignant  general.    This  disgraceful  act  of  cruelty, 
!  which  might  be  imputed  to  the  fury  of  the  troops,  was 
\  followed  bv  the  deliberate  murder  of  Withicab,  the  son 


nia.  5.  Pro-consul  of  Achaia.  6.  Prefect  of  Rome.  7.  Prstorian 
prefect  of  Italy.  8.  Of  Ulyricum.  9.  Consul  elect;  hut  he  died  be- 
fore the  beginning  of  the  year  365.  See  Tillemont,  Hist,  des  Erapc- 
reurs,  torn.  v.  p.  341. 736. 

•  Facile  roe  Romans  urtis  episcopum ;  et  ero  protina*  christianus. 
(Jeroro.  lorn.  ii.  p.  165.)  It  is  more  than  probable  that  Damasus 
would  not  have  purchased  his  conversion  atsoch  a  price. 

t  Atnmian.  xxvi.  5.  Valesios  adds  a  long  and  good  note  on  the 
master  of  the  offices. 


u  Ammian.  zzvii.  I.  Zosimus.  1.  iv.  p.  SC8.  The  disgrace  of  the 
Batavians  is  suppressed  by  the  contemporary  soldier,  from  a  regard 
for  military  honour,  which  could  no:  affect  a  Greek  rhetorician  of 
the  succeeding  ace. 

x  See  D'Anville.  Notice  de  I'Anrieniie  Gaule,  p.  5?7.  The  name 
of  the  Moselle,  which  is  not  specified  by  Ammianus,  is  clearly  under 
stood  hy  Mascou.  Hist,  of  the  ancient  German*,  (vii.  2.) 

y  The  battles  are  descaled  by  A  tnrr.ianas,  ( JXvii.  2.)  and  Zosi- 
mus, (I.  iv.  p.  309.)  who  supposes  Vaieotinian  to  have  been  p  escoi. 
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of  Vadomair;  a  German  prince,  of  a  weak  and  sickly 
constitution,  but  of  a  daring-  and  formidable  spirit. 
The  domestic  assassin  was  instigated  and  protected  by 
the  Romans;2  and  the  violation  of  the  laws  of  human- 
ity and  justice  betrayed  their  secret  apprehension  of 
the  weakness  of  the  declining-  empire.  The  use  of 
the  dagger  is  seldom  adopted  in  public  councils,  as 
long  as  tliey  retain  any  confidence  in  the  power  of  the 
sword. 

,r ,  ,.  .  While  the  Alemanni  appeared  to  be 

passes  ami  f,.r-  humbled  by  thesr  recent  calamities,  the 
tifies  tiu?  Rhine,  pride  of  Valentinian  was  mortified  by  the 
"  "M,~  unexpected  surprisal  of  Moguntiacum, 
or  Mentz,  the  principal  city  of  the  Upper  Germany. 
In  the  unsuspicious  moment  of  a  christian  festival, 
Rando,  a  bold  and  arlful  chieftain,  who  had  long  medi- 
tated his  attempt,  suddenly  passed  the  Rhine,  entered 
the  defenceless  town,  and  retired  with  a  multitude  of 
captives  of  either  sex.  Valentinian  resolved  to  execute 
severe  vengeance  on  the  whole  body  of  the  nation. 
Count  Sebastian,  with  the  bands  of  Italy  and  Illyricum, 
was  ordeivd  to  invade  theircountry,  most  probably  on  the 
side  of  Rha:tia.  The  emperor  in  person,  accompanied 
by  his  son  Gratian,  passed  the  Rhine  at  the  head  of  a 
formidable  army,  which  was  supported  on  both  flanks 
by  Jovinus  and  Severus,  the  two  masters-general  of 
the  cavalry  and  infantry  of  the  west.  The  Alemanni, 
unable  to  prevent  the  devastation  of  their  villages,  fixed 
their  camp  on  a  lofty  and  almost  inaccessible  mountain, 
in  the  modern  duchy  of  Wirtemberg,  and  resolutely 
expected  the  approach  of  the  Romans.  The  life  of 
Valentinian  was  exposed  to  imminent  danger  by  the  in- 
trepid curiosity  with  which  he  persisted  to  explore 
some  secret  and  unguarded  path.  A  troop  of  barbari- 
ans suddenly  rose  from  their  ambuscade;  and  the  em- 
peror, who  vigorously  spurred  his  horse  down  a  steep 
and  slippery  descent,  was  obliged  to  leave  behind  him 
his  armour-bearer,  and  his  helmet,  magnificently  en- 
riched with  gold  and  precious  stones.  At  the  signal 
of  the  general  assault,  the  Roman  troops  encompassed 
and  ascended  the  mountain  of  Solicinium  on  three  dif- 
ferent sides.  Every  step  which  they  gained  increased 
their  ardour,  and  abated  the  resistance  of  the  enemy : 
and  after  their  united  forces  had  occupied  the  summit 
of  the  hill,  they  impetuously  urged  the  barbarians  down 
the  northern  descent,  where  count  Sebastian  was  posted 
to  intercept  their  retreat.  After  this  signal  victory, 
Valentinian  returned  to  his  winter-quarters  at  Treves ; 
where  he  indulged  the  public  joy  by  the  exhibition  of 
splendid  and  triumphal  games.1  But  the  wise  monarch, 
instead  of  aspiring  to  the  conquest  of  Germany,  con- 
fined his  attention  to  the  important  and  laborious  de- 
fence of  the  Gallic  frontier,  against  an  enemy  whose 
strength  was  renewed  bya  stream  of  daring  volunteers, 
which  incessantly  flowed  from  the  most  distant  tribes 
of  the  north.b  The  banks  of  the  Rhine,  from  its  source 
to  the  straits  of  the  ocean,  were  closely  planted  with 
strong  castles  and  convenient  towers ;  new  works,  and 
new  arms,  were  invented  by  the  ingenuity  of  a  prince 
who  was  skilled  in  the  mechanical  arts  ;  and  his  nume- 
rous levies  of  Roman  and  barbarian  youth  were  severely 
trained  in  all  the  exercises  of  war.  The  progress  of 
the  work,  which  was  sometimes  opposed  by  modest 
representations,  and  sometimes  by  hostile  attempts, 

z  Studio  solicitante  nostiorum,  occuhuit.    Ammian.  xxvii.  10. 

a  The  expedition  of  Valentinian  is  related  by  Ammianus,  (xxvii. 
10.)  and  celebrated  by  Ausnnius,  (Mosell.  421,  Sec.)  who  foolishly 
supposes,  that  the  Romans  were  ignorant  of  the  sources  of  the  Da- 
nube. 

b  Immanisenim  natio,  jam  inde  ab  incunamilis  primis  varietate 
castiurn  imminuta  ;  ita  srr-pius  adolescil,  ut  fuisse  longis  Bffi£ulis  aesti- 
inetur  intacta.  Ammian.  xxviii.  5.  The  count  de  Buat,  (Hist,  des 
Feuptes  de  I'Europe,  torn.  iv.  p.  37(1.)  ascribes  the  fecundity  of  the 
Alemanni  to  their  easy  adoption  of  strangers. 

[This  explanation  (says  Malthus)  only  increases  the  difficulty.  It 
places  the  earth  upon  the  tortoise  without  informing  us  upon  what 
the  tortoise  rests.  The  question  arises,  what  was  this  inexhaustible 
reservoir  of  1  he  north  whence  issued  such  an  incessant  torrent  of  in- 
trepid warriors.  I  do  notthink  that  the  solution  which  Montesquieu 
has  given  of  this  grand  problem,  is  admissible.  (See  Grandeur  et 
Decadence  des  Ilomains,  c.  ]t>.  p.  187.)  The  difficulty  disappears  if 
we  apply  a  well  authenticated  and  known  fact  concerning  America, 


secured  the  tranquillity  of  Gaul  during  the  nine  subse- 
quent years  of  the  administration  of  Valenlinian.c 

That  prudent  emperor,  who  diligently  T)|C  Bur»un- 
praclised  the  wise  maxims  of  Diocletian,  djans; 
was  studious  to  foment  and  excite  the  A- 1)-  371- 
intestine  divisions  of  the  tribes  of  Germany.  About  the 
middle  of  the  fourth  century,  the  countries,  perhaps  of 
Eusace  and  Thuringia,  on  either  side  of  the,  Elbe,  were 
occupied  by  the  vague  dominion  of  the  Burgundians ; 
a  warlike  and  numerous  people  of  the  Vandal  race,d 
whose  obscure  name  insensibly  swelled  into  a  powerful 
kingdom,  and  has  finally  settled  on  a  liouiishing  prov- 
ince. The  most  remarkable  circumstance  in  the  ancient 
manners  of  the  Burgundians,  appears  to  have  been  the 
difference  of  their  civil  and  ecclesiastical  constitution. 
The  appellation  cf  Hendinos  was  given  to  the  king  or 
general,  and  the  title  of  Sinistus  to  the  high  priest,  of 
the  nation.  The  person  of  the  priest  was  sacred,  and 
his  dignity  perpetual ;  but  the  temporal  government  was 
held  by  a  very  precarious  tenure.  If  the  events  of  war 
accused  the  courage  or  conduct  of  the  king,  he  was 
immediately  deposed  ;  and  the  injustice  of  his  subjects 
made  him  responsible  for  the  fertility  of  the  earth,  and 
the  regularity  of  the  seasons,  which  seemed  to  fall 
more,  properly  within  the  sacerdotal  department.15  The 
disputed  possession  of  some  salt-pits f  engaged  the 
Alemanni  and  the  Burgundians  in  frequent  contests; 
the  latter  were  easily  tempted,  by  the  secret  solicita- 
tions, and  liberal  offers,  of  the  emperor;  and  their  fab- 
ulous descent  from  the  Roman  soldiers,  who  had 
formerly  been  left  to  garrison  the  fortresses  of  Drusus, 
was  admitted  with  mutual  credulity,  as  it  was  conducive 
to  mutual  interest.*  An  army  of  fourscore  thousand 
Burgundians  soon  appeared  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine, 
and  impatiently  required  the  support  and  subsidies 
which  Valentinian  had  promised ;  but  they  were  amused 
with  excuses  and  delays,  till  at  length,  after  a  fruitless 
expectation,  they  were  compelled  to  retire.  The  arms 
and  fortifications  of  the  Gallic  frontier  c  hecked  the  fury 
of  their  just  resentment :  and  their  massacre  of  the  cap- 
tives served  to  imbitter  the  hereditary  feud  of  the  Bur- 
gundians and  the  Alemanni.  The  inconstancy  of  a 
wise  prince  may,  perhaps,  be  explained  by  some  alte- 
ration of  circumstances ;  and,  perhaps,  it  was  the 
original  design  of  Valentinian  to  intimidate,  rather 
than  to  destroy ;  as  the  balance  of  power  would  have 

to  the  nations  of  ancient  Germany.  I  mean  if  we  suppose  that  when 
there  was  neither  war  nor  famine,  the  population  increased  so  ra- 
pidly, that  it  doubled  in  twenty-five  or  thirty  years.  The  probability , 
and  even  the  necessity  of  this  supposition,  is  manifest  from  the  pic- 
ture drawn  by  Tacitus,  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  t  he  Germans. 
(See  Tacit.  De  Mori  Oermanonim,  c.  16.  18,  19,  20.)  These  customs, 
so  favourable  to  an  increase  of  population,  and  that  spirit  of  enter- 
prise and  emigration  so  fitted  to  remove  the  fear  of  want,  present  the 
pictute  of  a  state  of  society  endowed  with  a  principle  of  irresistible 
increase.  They  show  us  the  inexhaustible  source  of  those  armies 
and  colonies,  whose  onset  the  Roman  empire  so  long  sustained,  and 
by  which  at  last  it  fell.  It  is  not  prohable  that  at  any  time  the  popu- 
lation of  Germany  had  doubled  during  two  successive  periods,  or 
even  during  one  of  twenty-five  years.  The  perpetual  wars  of  these 
people,  the  rude  state  of  agriculture  among  them,  and  especially  the 
strange  custom  adopted  by  many  tribes,  of  surrounding  themselves 
with  forests,  were  absolutely  opposed  to  such  an  increase.  Probably 
the  whole  country  was  at  no  time  well  peopled,  though  often  it  was 
surcharged  with  an  excess  of  population.  -But  instead  of  attempting 
to  clear  their  forests,  to  drain  their  marshes,  or  to  render  their  soil 
capable  of  supporting  an  increasing  population,  it  was  more  agreeable 
to  their  warlike  habits  and  their  restless  disposition,  logo  toother 
countries  in  search  of  food,  of  booty,  and  of  glory.  (Essai  sur  le 
principc  de  Population,  vol.  i.  p.  145.J — 0.\ 

c  Ammian.  xxviii.  2.  Zosimus,  1.  iv.  p.  211.  The  younger  Victor 
mentions  the  mechanical  genius  of  Valentinian,  nova  arma  medttari ; 
fingere  terra  sen  limo  simulacra.  „ 

i  Beltirosos  et  pubis  immense  virihus  affluentcs  ;  et  ideo  nietuendos 
finitimis  universis.    Ammian.  xxviii.  5. 

e  I  am  always  apt  to  suspect  historians  and  travellers  of  improving 
extraordinary  facts  into  general  laws.  Ammianus  ascribes  a  simi- 
lar custom  to  Eiypt:  and  the  Chinese  have  imputed  it  to  the  Tatsin, 
or  Roman  empire.  (De  Gui^nes,  Hist,  des  Huns,  torn.  ii.  part  i.  p.  79.) 

f  Salinnrum  tiniumque  causa  Alemannis  srr-pe  jurgabant.  Am- 
mian. xxviii.  5.  Possibly  they  disputed  the  possession  of  the  Sola,  a 
river  which  produced  salt,  and  which  had  been  the  object  of  ancient 
contention.    Tacit.  Annal.  xiii.  57.  and  Lipsius  ad  loc. 

g  Jam  inde  lemporibus  prisris  soholem  se  esse  Romanam  Burgun- 
dii,  sciunt:  and  the  vague  tradition  oraduallv  assumed  a  more  regu- 
lar form.  (Oros.  I.  vii.  c.  32.)  It  is  annihilated  by  the  decisive  au- 
thority of  Plinv.  who  composed  the  History  of  Drusus,  and  served  in 
Germany.  (Plin.  Secund.  Epist.  iii.  5.)  within  sixty  years  after  the 
deatli  of  that  hero.  Gcrmanorum  genera  quinqiic  ;  Vindili,  quorum 
I  pars  Burgundiones.  S;c.    (Hist.  Nalur.  iv.  p.  28.) 
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been  equally  overturned  by  the  extirpation  of  either  of 
the  German  nations.  Among  the  princes  of  the  Ale- 
manni,  Macrianus,  who,  with  a  Roman  name,  had 
assumed  the  arts  of  a  soldierand  a  statesman,  deserved 
his  hatred  and  esteem.  The  emperor  himself,  with  a 
light  and  unencumbered  band,  condescended  to  pass 
the  Rhine,  marched  fifty  miles  into  the  country,  and 
would  infallibly  have  seized  the  object  of  his  pursuit, 
if  his  judicious  measures  had  not  been  defeated  by  the 
impatience  of  the  troops.  Macrianus  was  afterwards 
admitted  to  the  honour  of  a  personal  conference  with 
the  emperor  ;  and  the  favours  which  he  received,  fixed 
him,  till  the  hour  of  his  death,  a  steady  and  sincere 
friend  of  the  republic.11 
„,    *  The  land  was  covered  bv  the  fortifi- 

The  Saxons.  r    Tr  ,     ...  S 

cations  of  Valentinian;  but  the  sea- 
coast  of  Gaul  and  Britain  was  exposed  to  the  depre- 
dations of  the  Saxons.  That  celebrated  name,  in 
which  we  have  a  dear  and  domestic  interest,  escaped 
the  notice  of  Tacitus  ;  and  in  the  maps  of  Ptolemy, 
it  faintly  marks  the  narrow  neck  of  the  Cimbric  pe- 
ninsula, and  three  small  islands  towards  the  mouth 
of  the  Elbe.'  This  contracted  territory,  the  present 
duchy  of  Sleswig,  or  perhaps  of  Holstein,  was  inca- 
pable of  pouring-  forth  the  inexhaustible  swarms  of 
Saxons  who  reigned  over  the  ocean,  who  filled  the 
British  island  with  their  language,  their  laws,  and 
their  colonies;  and  who  so  long  defended  the  liberty 
of  the  north  against  the  arms  of  Charlemagne.*  The 
solution  of  this  difficulty  is  easily  derived  from  the 
similar  manners,  and  loose  constitution,  of  the  tribes 
of  Germany  :  which  were  blended  with  each  other  by 
the  slightest  accidents  of  war  or  friendship.  The  sit- 
uation of  the  native  Saxons  disposed  them  to  embrace 
the  hazardous  professions  of  fishermen  and  pirates  ; 
and  the  success  of  their  first  adventures  would  natur- 
ally excite  the  emulation  of  their  bravest  countrymen, 
who  were  impatient  of  the  gloomy  solitude  of  their 
woods  and  mountains.  Every  tide  might  float  down 
the  Elbe  whole  fleets  of  canoes,  filled  with  hardy  and 
intrepid  associates,  who  aspired  to  behold  the  unboun- 
ded prospect  of  the  ocean,  and  to  tnste  the  wealth  and 
luxury  of  unknown  worlds.  It  should  seem  probable, 
however,  that  the  most  numerous  auxiliaries  of  the 
Saxons  were  furnished  by  the  nations  who  dwelt 
along  the  shores  of  the  Baltic.  They  possessed 
arms  and  ships,  the  art  of  navigation,  and  the  habits 
of  naval  war;  but  the  difficulty  of  issuing  through 
the  northern  columns  of  Hercules,1  (which,  during 
several  months  of  the  year,  are  obstructed  with  ice,) 
confined  their  skill  and  courage  within  the  limits  of 
a  spacious  lake.  The  rumour  of  the  successful  arma- 
ments which  sailed  from  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe, 
would  soon  provoke  them  to  cross  the  narrow  isth- 
mus of  Sleswig,  and  to  launch  their  vessels  on  the 
great  sea.  The  various  troops  of  pirates  and  adven- 
turers, who  fought  under  the  same  standard,  were  in- 
sensibly united  into  a  permanent  society,  at  first  of 
rapine,  and  afterwards  of  government.  A  military 
confederation  was  gradually  moulded  into  a  national 
body,  by  the  gentle  operation  of  marriage  and  consan- 
guinity ;  and  the  adjacent  tribes,  who  solicited  the  al- 
liance, accepted  the  name  and  laws,  of  the  Saxons. 


h  The  wars  and  negotiations,  relative  tothe  Burgundians  and  Ale- 
manni.  are  distinctly  related  by  Ammianus  Marcellinus.  (xxviii.  5. 
xxrx.  4.  xxx.  3.)  Orosius,  (I.  vii.  c.  32.)  and  the  Chronicles  of  Jerom 
arid  Cassiodorus,  fix  some  dales.andadd  some  circumstances. 

i        i»  t^5  K.^3f.«i,f  Z:po-:iVi,ir«  £«(«(;.  At  the  northern 

extremity  ol  the  peninsula,  (the  Cimbric.  promontory  of  Pliny,  iv. 
27.)  Ptolemy  fixes  the  remnant  of  the  Cimbri.  He  fills  the  interval' 
between  the  Saions  and  the  Cimbri  with  six  obscure  tribes,  who 
were  united  as  early  as  the  sixth  century,  under  the  national  appel- 
lation of  Danes.    See  Cluver.  German.  Antiq.  I.  iii.  c.2l.  22,  23. 

k  M.  D'Anville  (Etahlissement  des  Etats  de  l'Europe,  fcc.  p.  19_ 
26.)  has  marked  the  extensive  limits  of  the  Saxony  of  Charlemagne. 

1  The  fleet  of  Drusus  had  failed  in  their  attempt  to  pass,  or  even  to 
approach,  the  Sound,  (styled,  from  an  obvious  resemblance,  the  co- 
lumns of  Hercules,)  and  the  naval  enterprize  was  never  resumed. 
(Tacit,  de  Moribus  German,  c.  34.)  The  knowledge  which  the  Ro- 
mans acquired  of  the  naval  powers  of  the  Baltic,  (c.  44, 45.)  was  ob- 
tained by  their  laud  journeys  in  search  of  amber. 


If  the  fact  were  not  established  by  the  most  unques- 
tionable evidence,  we  should  appear  to  abuse  the  cre- 
dulity of  our  readers,  by  the  description  of  the  ves- 
sels in  which  the  Saxon  pirates  ventured  to  sport  in 
the  waves  of  the  German  Ocean,  the  British  Channel, 
and  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  The  keel  of  their  large  flat- 
bottomed  boats  was  framed  of  light  timber,  but  the 
sides  and  upper  works  consisted  only  of  wicker,  with 
a  covering  of  strong  hides.™  In  the  course  of  their 
slow  and  distant  navigations,  they  must  always  have 
been  exposed  to  the  danger,  and  very  frequently  tothe 
misfortune,  of  shipwreck;  and  the  naval  annals  of 
the  Saxons  were  undoubtedly  filled  with  the  accounts 
of  the  losses  which  they  had  sustained  on  the  coasts  of 
Britain  and  Gaul.  But  the  daring  spirit  of  the  pirates 
braved  the  perils  both  of  the  sea  and  of  the  shore  : 
their  skill  was  confirmed  by  the  habits  of  enterprise; 
the  meanest  of  their  mariners  was  alike  capable  of 
handling  an  oar,  of  rearing  a  sail,  or  of  conducting  a 
vessel  ;  and  the  Saxons  rejoiced  in  the  appearance  of 
a  tempest,  which  concealed  their  design,  and  dispers- 
ed the  fleets  of  the  enemy."  After  they  had  acquired  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  maritime  provinces  of  the 
west,  they  extended  the  scene  of  their  depredations, 
and  the  most  sequestered  places  had  no  reason  to 
presume  on  their  security.  The  Saxon  boats  drew  so 
little  water,  that  they  could  easily  proceed  fourscore 
or  a  hundred  miles  up  the  great  rivers;  their  weight 
was  so  inconsiderable,  that  they  were  transported  on 
waggons  from  one  river  to  another;  and  the  pirates 
who  had  entered  the  mouth  of  the  Seine,  or  of  the 
Rhine,  might  descend,  with  the  rapid  stream  of  the 
Rhone,  into  the  Mediterranean. 

Under  the  Teign  of  Valentinian,  the  '  37] 
maritime  provinces  of  Gaul  were  afflic- 
ted by  the  Saxons:  a  military  count  was  stationed  for 
the  defence  of  the  sea-coast,  or  Armorican  limit;  and 
that  officer,  who  found  his  strength,  or  his  abilities, 
unequal  to  the  task,  implored  the  assistance  of  Seve- 
rus,  master-general  of  the  infantry.  The  Saxons,  sur- 
rounded and  outnumbered,  were  forced  to  relinquish 
their  spoil,  and  to  yield  a  select  band  of  their  tall  and 
robust  youth  to  serve  in  the  imperial  armies.  They 
stipulated  only  a  safe  and  honourable  retreat ;  and  the 
condition  was  readily  sjranted  by  the  Roman  general; 
who  meditated  an  act  of  perfidy,0  imprudent  as  it  was 
inhuman,  while  a  Saxon  remained  alive,  and  in  arms, 
to  revenge  the  fate  of  his  countrymen.  The  prema- 
ture eagerness  of  the  infantry,  who  were  secretly  pos- 
ted in  a  deep  valley,  betrayed  the  ambuscade  ;  and 
they  would  perhaps  have  fallen  the  victims  of  their 
own  treachery,  if  a  large  body  of  cuirassiers,  alarm- 
ed by  the  noise  of  the  combat,  had  not  hastily  advan- 
ced to  extricate  their  companions,  and  to  overwhelm 
the  undaunted  valour  of  the  Saxons.  Some  of  the 
prisoners  were  saved  from  the  edge  of  the  sword,  to 
shed  their  blood  in  the  amphitheatre :  and  the  orator 
Symmachus  complains,  that  twenty-nine  of  those  des- 
perate savao-es,  by  strangling!-  themselves  -avith  their 
own  hands,  had  disappointed  the  amusement  of  the 
public.  Yet  the  polite  and  philosophic  citizens  of 
Rome  were  impressed  with  the  deepest  horror,  when 
they  were  informed,  that  the  Saxons  consecrated  to 
the  gods  the  tythe  of  their  human  spoil ;  and,  that 

m  Quin  et  Aremoricus  piratam  Sarona  tractus,  

Sperahat ;  cui  pelle  salum  fulcare  Brilannum 
Ludus  ;  et  assuto  glaucum  mare  findere  lemho. 

Siilon.  in  Panegyr.  Avit.  369. 
The  genius  of  Caesar  imitated,  for  a  particular  service,  these  rude, 
but  light,  vessels,  which  were  likewise  used  by  the  natives  of  Britain. 
(Comment,  de  Bell.  Civil,  i.  51.  and  Guichardt,  Nouveaux  Memoires 
Militaires,  torn.  ii.  p.  41,  42.)  The  British  vessels  would  now  aston- 
ish the  genius  of  Caesar. 

n  The  best  original  account  of  the  Saxon  pirates  may  be  found  in 
Sidonius  Apollinaris.  (I.  viii.  epist.  6.  p.  223.  edit.  Sirmond.)  and  the 
best  commentary  in  the  Abbe  du  Bos.  (Hist.  Critique  de  la  Monar- 
chic Franchise,  &c.  torn.  i.  1.  i.  c.  16.  p.  148—153.  See  likewise  p 
77,78.)  — 

o  Ammian  (xxviii.  5.)  justifies  this  breach  of  faith  to  pirates  and 
rohbers;  and  Orosius  (I.  vii.  c.  32.)  more  clearly  expresses  their  real 
guilt ,  virtute  atque  agilitate  terribnes. 
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they  ascertained  by  lot  the  objects  of  the  barbarous 
sacrifice.? 

II.  Britain.  H.  The  fabulous  colonies  of  Egyp- 
The  Soots  and  tians  and  Trojans,  of  Scandinavians, 
Plct9,  and  Spaniards,  which  flattered  the 
pride  and  amused  the  credulity,  of  our  rude  ancestors, 
have  insensibly  vanished  in  the  light  of  science  and 
philosophy/!  The  present  age  is  satisfied  with  the 
simple  and  rational  opinion,  that  the  islands  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  were  gradually  peopled  from  the 
adjacent  continent  of  Gaul.  From  the  coast  of  Kent, 
to  the  extremity  of  Caithness  and  Ulster,  the  memo- 
ry of  a  Celtic  origin  wa*s  distinctly  preserved,  in  the 
perpetual  resemblance  of  language,  of  religion,  and 
of  manners:  and  the  peculiar  characters  of  the  Brit- 
ish tribes  might  be  naturally  ascribed  to  the  influence 
of  accidental  and  local  circumstances.1.  The  Roman 
province  was  reduced  to  the  state  of  civilized  and 
peaceful  servitude :  the  rights  of  savage  freedom 
were  contracted  to  the  narrow  limits  of  Caledonia. 
The  inhabitants  of  that  northern  region  were  divided, 
as  early  as  the  reign  of  Constantine,  between  the 
two  great  tribes  of  the  Scots  and  of  the  Picts,"  who 
have  since  experienced  a  very  different  fortune.  The 
power,  and  almost  the  memory,  of  the  Picts  have 
been  extinguished  by  their  successful  rivals  ;  and  the 
Scots,  after  maintaining  for  ages  the  dignity  of  an  in- 
dependent kingdom,  have  multiplied  by  an  equal  and 
voluntary  union,  the  honours  of  the  English  name. 
The  hand  of  nature  had  contributed  to  mark  the  an- 
cient distinction  of  the  Scots  and  Picts.  The  former 
were  the  men  of  the  hills,  and  the  latter  those  of  the 
plain.  The  eastern  coast  of  Caledonia  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  level  and  fertile  country,  which,  even  in 
a  rude  state  of  tillage,  was  capable  of  producing  a 
considerable  quantity  of  corn  ;  and  the  epithet  of  cruit- 
nick,  or  wheat-eaters,  expressed  the  contempt,  or  envy, 
of  the  carnivorous  highlander.  The  cultivation  of  the 
earth  might  introduce  a  more  accurate  separation  of 
property,  and  the  habits  of  a  sedentary  life;  but  the 
love  of  arms  and  rapine  was  still  the  ruling  passion 
of  the  Picts  ;  and  their  warriors  who  stripped  them- 
selves for  a  day  of  battle,  were  distinguished,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Romans,  by  the  strange  fashion  of  paint- 
ing their  naked  bodies  with  gaudy  colours  and  fantas- 
tic figures.  The  western  part  of  Caledonia  irregular- 
ly rises  into  wild  and  barren  hills,  which  scarcely  re- 
pay the  toil  of  the  husbandman,  and  are  most  profita- 
bly used  for  the  pasture  of  cattle.  The  highbinders 
were  condemned  to  the  occupations  of  shepherds  and 
hunters;  and,  as  they  seldom  were  fixed  to  any  per- 
manent habitation,  they  acquired  the  expressive  name 
of  Scots,  which,  in  the  Celtic  tongue,  is  said  to  be 
equivalent  to  that  of  wanderers  or  vagrants.    The  in- 


p  Symmnehns  (I.  ii.  epist.  4G.)  still  presumes  to  mention  the  snored 
names  of  Socrates  and  philosophy.  Sidonius,  hishop  of  Clermont, 
might  condemn,  (I.  viii.  epist.  6.)  with  less  inconsistency,  the  human 
sacrifices  of  Che  Saxons. 

q  In  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  t lie  learned  Camden  was 
obliged  to  under  mi  tie,  with  respectful  scepticism,  the  Romance  of  Bru- 
tus I  lie  Trojan  ;  who  is  now  buried,  in  silent  oblivion,  with  Scota, 
the  daughter  of  Pharaoh,  and  her  numerous  progeny.  Yet  I  am  in- 
formed, that  some  champions  of  the  Milesian  colony  may  still  be 
found  among  the  original  natives  of  Ireland.  A  people  dissatisfied 
with  their  present  condition,  grasp  at  any  visions  of  their  past  or  fu- 
ture glory. 

r  Tacitus,  or  rather  his  father  in-law,  Asrricola,  might  remark  the 
German  or  Spanish  complexion  of  some  British  tribes.  But  it  was 
their  sober,  deliberate  opinion  :  "  In  universum  tamen  ,-estimanti  Gal- 
los  vicinutn  solum  occupasse  credibile  est.  Eorum  sacra  deprehen- 
das  .  .  .  sermo  baud  multutn  diversus."  fin  Vit.  Agricol.  c.  x\.)  Ciesar 
had  observed  their  common  religion  ;  (Comment,  de  Bell.  Gallico,  vi. 
13.)  and  in  his  time  the  emigration  from  the  Nelgic  Gaul  was  a  re- 
cent, or  at  least  an  historical,  event,  (v.  10.)  Camden,  the  British 
Strabo,  has  modestly  ascertained  our. genuine  antiquities.  (Britan- 
nia, vol.  i.  Introduction,  p.  ii. — xxxi.) 

s  In  the  dark  and  doubtful  paths  of  Caledoninn  antiquity,  I  have 
chosen  for  my  guides  two  learned  anil  ingenious  Highlanders,  whom 
their  birth  and  education  had  peculiarly  qualified  for  that  office.  See 
Critical  Dis-ertntions  on  the  Origin,  Antiquities,  &c.  of  the  Caledoni- 
ans, hy  Dr.  John  Macpherson,  London,  1768,  in  4to  ;  and.  Introduction 
to  the  History  of  Great  Britain  anil  Ireland,  by  .lames  Macpherson, 
Esq.  London,  1773,  in  4fo.,  third  edition.  Dr.  Macpherson  was  a  mi- 
nister in  the  Isle  of  Sky:  and  it  is  a  circumstance  honourable  for  the 
present  age,  that  a  work  replete  with  erudition  and  criticism,  should 
have  been  composed  in  the  most  remote  of  the  Hebrides. 


habitants  of  a  barren  land  were  urged  to  seek  a  fresh 
supply  of  food  in  the  waters.  The  deep  lakes  and 
bays  which  intersect  their  country  are  plentifully  stor- 
ed with  fish  ;  and  they  gradually  ventured  to  cast 
their  nets  in  the  waves  of  the  ocean.  The  vicinity  of 
the  Hebrides,  so  profusely  scattered  along  the  west- 
ern coast  of  Scotland,  tempted  their  curiosity,  and 
improved  their  skill ;  and  they  acquired,  by  slow  de- 
grees, the  art,  or  rather  the  habit,  of  managing  their 
boats  in  a  tempestuous  sea,  and  of  steering  their 
nocturnal  course  by  the  light  of  the  well  known-stars. 
The  two  bold  headlands  of  Caledonia  almost  touch 
the  shores  of  a  spacious  island,  which  obtained  from 
its  luxuriant  vegetation,  the  epithet  of  Green ;  and 
has  preserved,  with  a  slight  alteration,  the  name  of 
Erin,  or  Ierne,  or  Ireland.  It  is  -probable,  that  in 
some  remote  period  of  antiquity,  the  fertile  plains  of 
Ulster  received  a  colony  of  hungry  Scots  :  and  that 
the  strangers  of  the  north,  who  had  dared  to  encoun- 
ter the  arms  of  the  legions,  spread  their  conquests 
over  the  savage  and  unwarlike  natives  of  a  solitary 
island.  It  is  certain,  that,  in  the  declining  age  of  the 
Roman  empire,  Caledonia,  Ireland  and  the  Isle  of  Man, 
were  inhabited  by  the  Scots,  and  that  the  kindred  tribes, 
who  were  often  associated  in  military  enterprise,  were 
deeply  affected  by  the  various  accidents  of  their  mu- 
tual fortunes.  They  long  cherished  the  lively  tradi- 
tion of  their  common  name  and  origin:  and  the  mis- 
sionaries of  the  Isle  of  Saints,  who  diffused  the  light 
of  Christianity  over  North  Britain,  established  the  vain 
opinion,  that  their  Irish  countrymen  were  the  natural, 
as  well  as  spiritual,  fathers  of  the  Scottish  race.  The 
loose  and  obscure  tradition  has  been  preserved  by  the 
venerable  Bede,  who  scattered  some  rays  of  light  over 
the  darkness  of  the  eighth  century.  On  this  slight 
foundation,  an  huge  superstructure  of  fable  was  grad- 
ually reared,  by  the  bards,  and  the  monks  ;  two  orders 
of  men,  who  equally  abused  the  privilege  of  fiction. 
The  Scottish  nation,  with  mistaken  pride,  adopted 
their  Irish  genealogy:  and  the  annals  of  a  long  line 
of  imaginary  kings  have  been  adorned  by  the  fancy  of 
Boethius,  and  the  classic  elegance  of  Buchanan.' 

Six  years  after  the  death  of  Constan-  Their  invasion  of 
tine,  the  destructive  inroads  of  the  Britain. 
Scots  and  Picts  required  the  presence  of  A-  u*  343— 3GG- 
his  youngest  son,  who  reigned  in  the  western  empire. 
Constans  visited  his  British  dominions:  but  we  may 
form  some  estimate  of  the  importance  of  his  achieve- 
ments, by  the  language  of  panegyric,  which  celebrates 
only  his  triumph  over  the  elernenls,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  good  fortune  of  a  safe  and  easy  passage  from  the 
port  of  Boulogne  to  the  harbour  of  Sandwich."  The 
calamities  which  the  afflicted  provincials  continued  to 
experience,  from  foreign  war  and  domestic  tyranny, 
were  aggravated  by  the  feeble  and  corrupt  administra- 
tion of  the  eunuchs  of  Constantius  ;  and  the  transient 
relief  which  they  might  obtain  from  the  virtues  of  Ju- 
lian, was  soon  lost  by  the  absence  and  death  of  their 

t  The  Irish  descent  of  the  Scots  has  been  revived,  in  the  last  mo- 
ments  of  its  decay,  and  strenuously  supported  hy  the  Kev.  Mr.  Whi- 
taker.  (Hist,  of  Manchester,  vol.  i.'p.  430;  431  ;  and  Genuine  History 
of  the  Britons  asserted,  &c.  p.  151 — 29:1.)  Vet  he  acknowledges,  1. 
That  the  Scots  of  Ammiantts  Marcellinus  (A.  D.  340.)  were  already 
settled  in  Caledonia  ;  and  that  the  Roman  authors  do  not  afford  anv 
hints  of  their  emigration  from  another  country.  2.  That  all  the  ac- 
counis  of  such  emigrations,  wftich  have  been  asserted  or  rereived.  by 
Irish  bards,  Scotch  historians,  or  English  antiquaries,  (Buchanan, 
Camden,  Usher,  Slillingfleet,  fee.)  arc  totally  fabulous.  3.  That 
three  of  the  Irish  tribes,  which  are  mentioned  by  rtolemy,  (A.  I).  150.) 
were  of  Caledonian  extraction.  4.  That  a  .younger  Branch  of  Cale- 
donian princes,  of  the  house  of  Fingal,  acquired  and  possessed  the 
monarchy  of  Ireland.  After  these  concessions,  the  remaining  ditler- 
ence  between  Mr.  Whitakef  and  his  adversaries  is  minute  and  ob- 
scure. The  Pennine  history,  which  he-produces,  of  a  Fergus,  the 
cousin  of  Ossia'n,  who  was  transplanted  (A.  D.  320  )  from  Ireland  to 
Caledonia,  is  built  on  a  conjectural  supplement  to  the  Erse  poetry; 
and  the  feeble  evidence  of  Richard  of  Cirencester,  a  monk  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  The  lively  spirit  of  the  learned  and  ingenious 
antiquarian  has  tempted  him  to  foriret  the  nature  of  a  question, 
which  lie  so  vehemently  debates,  and  so  absolutely  decides. 

u  Hyeme  tttmentes  ae  s:evietMes  undas  ealcastis  Oceani  sub  remia 
vestris  ;  .  . .  insperatam  iinperatoris  facienv 'Britannus  expavit.  Ju- 
lius Firmicus  Maternus  de  F.rrore  ProTrih.  lielig.  p.  404.  edit.  Gronnv. 
ad  calcetn  Minuc.  Fail.  See  Tillemont.  (HisLdes  Empereurs.  loin, 
iv.  p.  336.) 
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benefactor.  The  sums  of  gold  and  silver  which  had 
been  painfully  collected,  or  liberally  transmitted,  for 
the  payment  of  the  troops,  were  intercepted  by  the 
avarice  of  the  commanders  ;  discharges,  or,  at  least, 
exemptions,  from  the  military  service  were  publicly 
sold  ;  the  distress  of  the  soldiers,  who  were  injurious- 
ly deprived  of  their  legal  and  scanty  subsistence,  pro- 
voked them  to  frequent  desertion  ;  the  nerves  of  disci- 
pline were  relaxed,  and  the  highways  were  infested 
with  robbers.1  The  oppression  of  tiie  good,  and  the 
impunity  of  the  wicked,  equally  contributed  to  diffuse 
through  the  island  a  spirit  of  discontent  and  revolt ; 
and  every  ambitious  subject,  every  desperate  exile, 
might  entertain  a  reasonable  hope  of  subverting  the 
weak  and  distracted  government  of  Britain.  The  hos- 
tile tribes  of  the  north,  who  detested  the  pride  and 
power  of  the  king  of  the  world,  suspended  their  domestic 
feuds,  and  the  barbarians  of  the  land  and  sea,  the  Scots, 
the  Picts,  and  the  Saxons,  spread  themselves, with  rapid 
and  irresistible  fury,  from  the  wall  of  Antoninus  to  the 
shores  of  Kent.  Every  production  of  art  and  nature,- 
every  object  of  convenience  or  luxury,  which  they 
were  incapable  of  creating  by  labour,  or  procuring  by 
trade,  was  accumulated  in  the  rich  and  fruitful  prov- 
ince of  Britain.?  A  philosopher  may  deplore  the  eter- 
nal discord  of  the  human  race,  but  he  will  confess, 
that  the  desire  of  spoil  is  a  more  rational  provocation 
than  the  vanity  of  conquest.  From  the  age  of  Con- 
stantine  to  that  of  the  Plantagenets,  this  rapacious  spi- 
rit continued  to  instigate  the  poor  and  hardy  Caledo- 
nians :  but  the  same  people,  whose  generous  humani- 
ty seems  to  inspire  the  songs  of  Ossian,  was  disgrac- 
ed by  a  savage  ignorance  of  the  virtues  of  peaceHand 
of  the  laws  of  war.  Their  southern  neighbours  have 
felt,  and  perhaps  exaggerated,  the  cruel  depredations 
of  the  Scots  and  Picts  ;z  and  a  valiant  tribe  of  Caledo- 
nia, the  Attacotti,a  the  enemies,  and  afterwards  the 
soldiers,  of  Valentinian,  are  accused,  by  an  eye-witness, 
of  delighting  in  the  taste  of  human  flesh.  When  they 
hunted  in  the  woods  for  prey,  it  is  said,  that  they  at- 
tacked the  shepherd  rather  than  his  flock ;  and  that 
they  curiously  selected  the  most  delicate  and  brawny 
farts  both  of  males  and  females,  which  they  prepared 
for  their  horrid  rcpasts.b  If,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  commercial  and  literary  town  of  Glasgow,  a  race 
of  cannibals  had  really  existed,  we  may  contemplate, 
in  the  period  of  the  Scottish  history,  the  opposite  ex- 
tremes of  savage  and  civilized  life.  Such  reflections 
tend  to  enlarge  the  circle  of  our  ideas  ;  and  to  encour- 
age the  pleasing  hope,  that  New  Zealand  may  pro- 
duce, in  some  future  age,  the  Hume  of  the  southern 
hemisphere. 

Restoration  of  Every  messenger  who  escaped  across 
Britain  by  the  British  channel,  conveyed  the  most 
a'"^ 3*67- 370  melancholy  and  alarming  tidings  to  the 
ears  of  Valentinian;  and  the  emperor 
was  soon  informed,  that  the  two  military  commanders 
of  the  province  had  been  surprised  and  cut  off  by  the 
barbarians.  Severus,  count  of  the  domestics,  was 
hastily  despatched,  and  as  suddenly  recalled,  by  the 
court  of  Treves.  The  representations  of  Jovinus  ser- 
ved only  to  indicate  the  greatness  of  the  evil ;  and,  after 

x  Lihanius,  Orat.  Parent,  c.  xxxix.  p.  261.  This  curious  passage 
has  escaped  the  diligence  of  our  British  antiquaries. 

y  The  Ca'cdonians  praised  and  coveted  the  cold,  the  steeds,  the 
lights,  &c.  of  the  stranger.  See  Dr.  Blair's  Dissertation  on  Ossian, 
vol.  ii.  p.  3-13.  and  Mr.  Macpherson's  Introduction,  p.  242 — 28G. 

z  Lord  Littleton  has  circumstantially  related,  (History  of  Henry 
II.  vol.  i.  p.  1132.)  and  fir  David  Dalrymple  has  slizlilly  mentioned, 
(Annals  of  Scotland,  vol.  i.  p.  69.)  a  barbarous  inroad  of  the  Scots, 
at  a  time  (A.D.  1137)  when  law,  religion,  and  society,  must  have 
softened  their  primitive  manners. 

i  Attacottibellicosa  hominum  natio.  Ainmian.  xxvii.  8.  Camden 
(Introduct.  p.  clii.)  has  restored  their  true  name  in  the  text  of  Je- 
rom.  The  bands  of  Attacotti,  whirl]  Jerom  bad  seen  in  Gaul,  were 
afterwards  stationed  in  Italy  and  illyricuin.  (Notitia,  S.  viii.  xxxix. 
xl.) 

b  Cum  ipse  ndolesccntulus  in  Gallia  viderim  Attacottos  (or  Sco- 
tos)  gentam  Bntanniram  humanis  vesci  enrnihus  ;  et  cum  per  silvas 
porcorum  (Treves,  et  armentorum  pccuduinque  reperiant,  pastorum 
•nates  et  feminarum  papiHas  solere  absciudere  ;  et  lias  solas  ciborum 
delicias  arbitrari.  Such  is  the  evidence  of  Jerom,  (torn,  ii.  p.  75.) 
whose  veracity  I  find  no  reason  to  question. 


a  long  and  serious  consultation,  the  defence,  or  rather 
the  recovery,  of  Britain,  was  intrusted  to  the  abilities 
of  the  brave  Theodosius.  The  exploits  of  that  gen- 
eral, the  father  of  a  line  of  emperors,  have  been  cele- 
brated, with  peculiar  complacency,  by  the.  writers  of  the 
age  :  but  his  real  merit  deserved  their  applause ;  and  his 
nomination  was  received,  by  the  army  and  province,  as 
a  sure  presage  of  approaching  victory.  He  seized  the 
favourable  moment  of  navigation,  and  securely  landed 
the  numerous  and  veteran  bands  of  the  Heruli,  and 
Batavians,  the  Jovians  and  the  Victors.  In  his  march 
from  Sandwich  to  London,  Theodosius  defeated  sev- 
eral parties  of  the  barbarians,  released  a  multitude  of 
captives,  and,  after  distributing  to  his  soldiers  a  small 
portion  of  the  spoil,  established  the  fame  of  disinte- 
rested justice,  by  the  restitution  of  the  remainder  to  the 
rightful  proprietors.  The  citizens  of  London,  who 
had  almost  despaired  of  their  safety,  threw  open  their 
gates ;  and  as  soon  as  Theodosius  had  obtained  from  the 
court  of  Treves  the  important  aid  of  a  military  lieu- 
tenant, and  a  civil  governor,  he  executed,  with  wisdom, 
and  vigour,  the  laborious  task  of  the  deliverance  of 
Britain.  The  vagrant  soldiers  were  recalled  to  their 
standard  ;  an  edict  of  amnesty  dispelled  the  public 
apprehensions;  and  his  cheerful  example  alleviated 
the  rigour  of  martial  discipline.  The  scattered  and 
desultory  warfare  of  the  barbarians,  who  infested  the 
land  and  sea,  deprived  him  of  the  glory  of  a  signal 
victorv  ;    but  the  prudent  spirit,  and  .  „  _„„  ,  

-  '     .        .      c'.,     ry  t    A.  D.  3G8and  3G9. 

consummate  art,  of  the  Koman  general, 
were  displayed  in  the  operations  of  two  campaigns, 
which  successively  rescued  every  part  of  the  province 
from  the  hands  of  a  cruel  and  rapacious  enemy.  The 
splendour  of  the  cities,  and  the  security  of  the  fortifi- 
cations, were  diligently  restored,  by  the  paternal  care 
of  Theodosius  :  who  with  a  strong  hand  confined  the 
trembling  Caledonians  to  the  northern  angle  of  the 
island  ;  and  perpetuated,  by  the  name  and  settlement  of 
the  new  province  of  Vahniia,  the  glories  of  the  reign  of 
Valentinian.'  The  voice  of  poetry  and  panegyric  may 
add,  perhaps  with  some  degree  of  truth,  that  the  un- 
known regions  of  Thule  were  stained  with  the  blood  of 
the  Picts;  that  the  oars  of  Theodosius  dashed  the  waves 
of  the  Hyperborean  ocean  ;  and  that  the  distant  Orkneys 
were  the  scene  of  his  naval  victory  over  the  Saxon  pi- 
rates.* He  left  the  province  with  a  fair,  as  well  as  splen- 
did, reputation:  and  was  immediately  promoted  to  the 
rank  cf  master-general  of  the  cavalry,  by  a  prince,  who 
could  applaud,  without  envy,  the  merit  of  his  ser- 
vants. In  the  important  station  of  the  Upper  Dan- 
ube, the  conqueror  of  Britain  checked  and  defeated 
the  armies  of  the  Alemanni,  before  he  was  chosen 
to  suppress  the  revolt  of  Africa. 

III.  The  prince  who  refuses  to  be  ill. 
the  iudgre,  instructs  his  people  to  con-  _  Akric*-_ 

.  ,  J  ,  .°  '      ,  r  ~  .  .        .      iyrannv  of  Ko- 

sider  him  as  the  accomplice,  of  his  min-  manus. 
isters.  The  military  command  of  Afri-  A.D.  366,  &.c. 
ca  had  been  long  exercised  by  count  Romanus,  and  his 
abilities  were  not  inadequate  to  his  station:  but,  as 
sordid  interest  was  the  sole  motive  of  his  conduct,  he 
acted,  on  most  occasions,  as  if  he  had  been  the  enemy 
of  the  province,  and  the  friend  of  the  barbarians  of  the 
desert.  The  three  flourishing  cities  of  Oea,  Leptis, 
and  Sahrata,  which,  under  the  name  of  Tripoli,  had 
long  constituted  a  federal  union,"  were  obliged,  for  the 


c  Ammianus  has  concisely  represented  (xx.  I.  xxvi.  4.  xxvii.  8. 
xxviii.  3.)  the  whole  series  of  the  British  war. 
d  Horrescit  ....  ratibus  ....  impervia  Thule. 
Ille  ....  necfalso  nomine  Pictos 
Edomuit.    Scolumque  vr><?o  mucrone  secutus. 
Fregit  Hypcrboreas  remis  audacibus  undas. 

Claudiau,  in  iii.Cons.  Honorii,  ver.  53,  ic. 

 Maduerunt  Saxone  fuso 

Orcades  :  incaiu.it  Pirtoruin  sanguine  Thule. 
Scotorum  cutnulos  flcvit  glacialis  lerne. 

In  iv.  Cotis.  Hon.  ver. 31,  Ac. 
See  likewise  Paca'.us.  (in  Panegyr.  Vet.  xii.  5.)    But  it  is  not  easy  to 
appreciate  the  intrinsic  value  of  flattery  and  metaphor.  Compare 
the  British  victories  of  Bolnnus  (Statius,  Silv.  v.  2.)  with  his  real  cha- 
racter.  (Ta.~it.  in  Vit.  Agricnl.  c.  1G.) 

e  Ammianus  frequently  mentions  their  concilium  annutim.  Icgiti- 
muni,  Slc.  Leptis  and  Sabrala  are  long  since  ruined ;  but  the  city  of 
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first  time,  to  shut  their  gates  against  a  hostile  inva- 
sion ;  several  of  their  most  honourable  citizens  were 
surprised  and  massacred;  the  villages,  and  even  the  sub- 
urbs, were  pillaged  ;  and  the  vines  and  fruit-trees  of 
that  rich  territory  were  extirpated  by  the  malicious  sav- 
ages of  Getulia.  The  unhappy  provincials  implored 
the  protection  of  Romanus  ;  but  they  soon  found  that 
their  military  governorwas  not  less  cruel  and  rapacious 
than  the  barbarians.  As  they  were  incapable  of  furnish- 
ing the  four  thousand  camels,  and  the  exorbitant  pre- 
sent, which  he  required,  before  he  would  march  to  the 
assistance  of  Tripoli,  his  demand  was  equivalent  to  a 
refusal,  and  lie  might  justly  be  accused  as  the  author  of 
the  public  calamity.  In  the  annual  assembly  of  the  three 
cities,  they  nominated  two  deputies,  to  lay  at  the  feet 
of  Valentinian  the  customary  offering  of  a  gold  victo- 
ry ;  and  to  accompany  this  tribute,  of  duty,  rather 
than  of  gratitude,  with  their  humble  complaint,  that 
they  were  ruined  by  the  enemy,  and  betrayed  by  their 
governor.  If  the  severity  of  Valentinian  had  been 
rightly  directed,  it  would  have  fallen  on  the  guilty 
head  of  Romanus.  But  the  count,  long  exercised  in 
the  arts  of  corruption,  had  despatched  a  swift  and  trusty 
messenger  to  secure  the  venal  friendship  of  Remigius, 
master  of  the  offices.  The  wisdom  of  the  imperial 
council  was  deceived  by  artifice ;  and  their  honest  in- 
dignation was  cooled  by  delay.  At  length,  when  the 
repetition  of  complaint  had  been  justified  by  the  repeti- 
tion of  public  misfortunes,  the  notary  Palladius  was 
sent  from  the  court  of  Treves,  to  examine  the  state  of 
Africa,  and  the  conduct  of  Romanus.  The  rigid  im- 
partiality of  Palladius  was  easily  disarmed  r  he  was 
tempted  to  reserve  for  himself  a  part  of  the  public 
treasure,  which  he  brought  with  him  for  the  payment 
of  the  troops  ;  and  from  the  moment  that  he  was  con- 
scious of  his  own  guilt,  he  could  no  longer  refuse  to 
attest  the  innocence  and  merit  of  the  count.  The 
charge  of  the  Tripnlitans  was  declared  to  be  false  and 
frivolous  ;  and  Palladius  himself  was  sent  back  from 
Treves  to  Africa,  with  a  special  commission  to  disco- 
ver and  prosecute  the  authors  of  this  impious  conspi- 
racy against  the  representatives  of  the  sovereign.  His 
inquiries  were  managed  with  so  much  dexterity  and 
success,  that  he  compelled  the  citizens  of  Leptis,  who 
bad  sustained  a  recent  siege  of  eight  days,  to  contradict 
the  truth  of  their  own  decrees,  and  to  censure  the  be- 
haviour of  their  own  deputies.  A  bloody  sentence  was 
pronounced,  without  hesitation,  by  the  rash  and  head- 
strong cruelty  of  Valentinian.  The  president  of 
Tripoli,  who  had  presumed  to  pity  the  distress  of  the 
province,  was  publicly  executed  at  Utica;  four  distin- 
guished citizens  were  put  to  death,  as  the  accomplices 
of  the  imaginary  fraud  ;  and  the  tongues  of  two  others 
Were  cut  out,  by  the  express  order  of  the  emperor. 
Romanus,  elated  by  impunity,  and  irritated  by  resist- 
ance, was  still  continued  in  the  military  command  ;  till 
the  Africans  were  provoked,  by  his  avarice,  to  join  the 
rebellious  standard  of  Firmus,  the  Moor.f 
Revolt  of  Firmus,  His  father  Nahal  was  one  of  the  richest 
A.  D.  372.  and  most  powerful  of  the  Moorish  prin- 
ces, who  acknowledged  thp  supremacy  of  Rome.  But 
as  he  left,  either  by  his  wives  or  concubines,  a  very 
numerous  posterity,  the  wealthy  inheritance  was 
eagerly  disputed ;  and  Zamma,  one  of  his  sons,  was 
slain  in  a  domestic  quarrel  by  his  brother  Firmus. 
The  implacable  zeal,  with  which  Romanus  prosecuted 
the  legal  revenge  of  this  murder,  could  be  ascribed 
only  to  a  motive  of  avarice,  or  personal  hatred  ;  but,  on 
this  occasion,  his  claims  were  just,  his  influence  was 
weighty,  and  Firmus  clearly  understood,  that  he  must 
either  present  his  neck  to  the  executioner,  or  appeal 
from  the  sentence  of  the  imperial  consistory,  to  his 

Oea.  tile  native  country  of  Apuletus,  still  flourishes  under  the  pro- 
vincial denomination  of  Tripoli.  See  Cellarius,  (Geoqrapli.  Anti- 
qua,  loin.  ii.  part  ii.  p.  81.)  D'Anville  (Ceo^rapliie  Ancienne,  lorn, 
iii.  p. 71,  72.)  and  Marmol.  (Afrique.  tom.ii.  p.  502.) 

f  Ammian.  iviii.  C.  Tillemont  (Hist,  dee  Empereurs,  torn.  v.  p. 
25.  67G.)  has  discussed  the  chronological  difficulties  of  the  history  of 
count  Romanus. 


word,  and  to  the  people. s  He  was  received  as  the 
"deliverer  of  his  country  ;  and,  as  soon  as  it  appeared 
that  Romanus  was  formidable  only  to  a  submissive 
province,  the  tyrant  of  Africa  became  the  object  of 
universal  contempt.  The  ruin  of  Cssarea,  which  was 
plundered  and  burnt  by  the  licentious  barbarians,  con- 
vinced the  refractory  cities  of  the  danger  of  resistance; 
the  power  of  Firmus  was  established,  at  least  in  the 
provinces  of  Mauritania  and  Nuruidia  ;  and  it  seemed 
to  be  his  only  doubt,  whether  he  should  assume  the 
diadem  of  a  Moorish  king,  or  the  purple  of  a  Roman 
emperor.  But  the  imprudent  and  unhappy  Africans 
soon  discovered,  that,  in  this  rash  insurrection,  they 
had  not  sufficiently  consulted  their  own  strength, 
or  the  abilities  of  their  leader.  Before  he  could 
procure  any  certain  intelligence,  that  the  emperor  of 
the  west  had  fixed  the  choice  of  a  general,  or  that  a 
fleet  of  transports  was  collected  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Rhone,  he  was  suddenly  informed,  that  the  great 
Theodosius,  with  a  small  hand  of  vete-  Theodosius  re- 
nins, had  landed  near  Igilgilis,  or  Gigeri,  covers  Africa, 
on  the  African  coast;  and  the  timid  A.  D.  373. 
usurper  sunk  under  the  ascendant  of  virtue  and  military 
genius.  Though  Firmus  possessed  arms  and  treasures, 
his  despair  of  victory  immediately  reduced  him  to  the 
use  of  those  arts,  which,  in  the  same  country,  and  in  a 
similar  situation,  had  formerly  been  practised  by  the 
crafty  Jugurtha.  He  attempted  to  deceive,  by  an  ap- 
parent submission,  the  vigilance  of  the  Roman  general ; 
to  seduce  the  fidelity  of  his  troops  ;  and  to  protract  the 
duration  of  the  war,  by  successively  engaging  the  in- 
dependent tribes  of  Africa  to  espouse  his  quarrel,  or 
to  protect  his  flight.  Theodosius  imitated  the  example, 
and  obtained  the  success,  of  his  predecessor  Metellus. 
When  Firmus,  in  the  character  of  a  suppliant,  accused 
his  own  rashness,  and  humbly  solicited  the  clemency 
of  the  emperor,  the  lieutenant  of  Valentinian  received 
and  dismissed  him  with  a  friendly  embrace ;  but  he 
diligently  required  the  useful  and  substantial  pledges 
of  a  sincere  repentance  ;  nor  could  he  be  persuaded,  by 
the  assurances  of  peace,  to  suspend,  for  an  instant,  the 
operations  of  an  active  Avar.  A  dark  conspiracy  was 
detected  by  the  penetration  of  Theodosius;  and  he  sat- 
isfied, without  much  Teluotance,  the  public  indignation, 
which  he  had  secretly  excited.  Several  of  the  guilty 
accomplices  of  Firmus  were  abandoned,  according  to 
ancient  custom,  to  the  tunvult  of  a  military  execution; 
many  more,  by  the  amputation  of  both  their  hands, 
continued  to  exhibit  an  instructive  spectacle  of  horror ; 
the  hatred  of  the  rebels  was  accompanied  with  fear; 
and  the  fear  of  the  Roman  soldiers  was  mingled  with 
respectful  admiration.  Amidst  the  boundless  plains 
of  Getulia,  and  the  innumerable  valleys  of  mount 
Atlas,  it  was  impossible  to  prevent  the  escape  of  Fir- 
mus :  and  if  the  usurper  could  have  tired  the  patience 
of  his  antagonist,  he  would  have  secured  his  person  in 
the  depth  of  some  remote  solitude,  and  expected  the 
hopes  of  a  future  revolution.  He  was  subdued  by  the 
perseverance  of  Theodosius  ;  who  had  formed  an  in- 
flexible' determination,  that  the  war  should  end  only 
by  the  death  of  the  tyrant ;  and  that  every  nation  of 
Africa,  which  presumed  to  support  his  cause,  should 
be  involved  in  his  ruin.  At  the  head  of  a  small  body 
of  troops,  which  seldom  exceeded  three  thousand  five 
hundred  men,  the  Roman  general  advanced,  with  a 
steady  prudence,  devoid  of  rashness  or  of  fear,  into  the 
heart  of  a  country,  where  he  was  sometimes  attacked 
by  armies  of  twenty  thousand  Moors.  The  boldness 
of  his  charge  dismayed  the  irregular  barbarians  ;  they 
were  disconcerted  by  bis  seasonable  and  orderly  re- 
treats ;  they  were  continually  baffled  by  the  unknown 
resources  of  the  military 'art;  and  they  reft  and  confessed 
the  just  superiority  which  was  assumed  by  the  leader 

g  The  chronology  of  Ammianus  is  loose  and  obscure  :  and  Orosius 
fl..v.ii,  c,  33.  p.  551.  edit..  Havercamp.)  seems  to  place  the  revolt  of 
Firmus  afier  the  deaths  of  Valeniinian  and  Valens.  Tillemont  (Mist, 
des  Emp.  tom.  v.  p.  fi91.)  endeavours  to  pick  his  way.  The  patient 
and  sure-footed  mule  of  the  Alps  Hiay  be  truslcd  in  the  most  slippery 
paths. 
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of  a  civilized  nation.  When  Theodosius  entered  the 
extensive  dominions  of  Igmazen,  king  of  the  Isaflenses, 
the  haughty  savage  required,  in  words  of  defiance,  his 
name,  and  the  object  of  his  expedition.  "  I  am,"  re- 
plied the  stem  and  disdainful  count,  "  I  am  the  general 
of  Valentinian,  the  lord  of  the  world  ;  who  has  sent  me 
hither  to  pursue  and  punish  a  desperate  robber.  Deliver 
him  instantly  into  my  hands ;  and  be  assured,  that  if 
thou  dost  not  obey  the  commands  of  my  invincible 
sovereign,  thou,  and  the  people  over  whom  thou  reign- 
est,  shall  be  utterly  extirpated."  As  soon  as-Igmazen 
was  satisfied  that  his  enemy  had  strength  and  resolu- 
tion to  execute  the  fatal  menace,  he  consented  to  pur- 
chase a  necessary  peace  by  the  sacrifice  of  a  guilty 
fugitive.  The  guards  that  were  placed  to  secure  the 
person  of  Firmus,  deprived  him  of  the  hopes  of  escape ; 
and  the  Moorish  tyrant,  after  wine  had  extinguished 
the  sense  of  danger,  disappointed  the  insulting  triumphs 
of  the  Romans,  by  strangling  himself  in  the  night. 
His  dead  body,  the  only  present  which  Igmazen  could 
offer  to  the  conqueror,  was  carelessly  thrown  upon  a 
camel ;  and  Theodosius,  leading  back  his  victorious 
troops  to  Sitifi,  was  saluted  by  the  warmest  acclama- 
tions of  joy  and  loyalty.11 

He  is  executed  Africa  had  been  lost  by  the  vices  of 
at  Carthage,  Romanus  ;  it  was  restored  by  the  virtues 
A.  D.  3.6.  Qf  Theodosius  :  and  our  curiosity  may 
be  usefully  directed  to  the  inquiry  of  t lie  respective 
treatment  which  the  two  generals  received  from  the 
imperial  court.  The  authority  of  count  Romanus  had 
been  suspended  by  the  master-general  of  the  cavalry  ; 
and  he  was  committed  to  safe  and  honourable  custody 
till  the  end  of  the  war.  His  crimes  were  proved  by 
the  most  authentic  evidence  ;  and  the  public  expected, 
with  some  impatience,  the  deeree  of  severe  justice. 
But  the  partial  and  powerful  favour  of  Mellobaudes 
encouraged  him  to  challenge  his  legal  judges,  to  obtain 
repeated  delays  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  a  crowd 
of  friendly  witnesses,  and,  finally,  to  cover  his  guilty 
conduct  by  the  additional  guilt  of  fraud  and  forgery. 
About  the  same  time,  the  restorer  of  Britain  and  Africa, 
on  a  vague  suspicion  that  his  name  and  services  were 
superior  to  the  rank  of  a  subject,  was  ignominiously 
beheaded  at  Carthage.  Valentinian  no  longer  reigned ; 
and  the  death  of  Theodosius,  as  well  as  the  impunity 
of  Romanus,  may  justly  be  imputed  to  the  arts  of  the 
ministers  who  abused  the  confidence,  and  deceived  the 
inexperienced  youth,  of  his  sons.' 
State  of  Africa.  .If  the  geographical  accuracy  of  Am- 
mianus  had  been  fortunately  bestowed 
on  the  British  exploits  of  Theodosius,  we  should  have 
traced,  with  eager  curiosity,  the  distinct  and  domestic 
footsteps  of  his  march.  But  the  tedious  enumeration 
of  the  unknown  and  uninteresting  tribes  of  Africa  may 
be  reduced  to  the  general  remark,  that  they  were  all 
of  the  swarthy  race  of  the  Moors  ;  that  they  inhabited 
the  back  settlements  of  the  Mauritanian  and  Numidian 
provinces,  the  country,  as  they  have  since  been  termed 
by  the  Arabs,  of  dates  and  of  locusts,*  and  that,  as  the 
Roman  power  declined  in  Africa,  the  boundary  of  civil- 
ized manners  and  cultivated  land  was  insensibly  con- 
tracted. Beyond  the  utmost  limits  of  the  Moors,  the 
vast  and  inhospitable  desert  of  the  south  extends  above 
a  thousand  miles  to  the  banks  of  the  Niger.  The  an- 
cients, who  had  a  very  faint  and  imperfect  knowledge 
of  the  great  peninsula  of  Africa,  were  sometimes 
tempted  to  believe,  that  the  torrid  zone  must  ever  re- 
main destitute  of  inhabitants :'  and  they  sometimes 


h  Ammian.  xxix.  5.  Tlie  text  of  this  lone  chapter  (fifteen  quarto 
pages)  is  broken  and  corrdpted ;  and  the  narrative  is  perplexed  by 
the  want  of  chronological  and  geographical  land-marks. 

i  Ammianas,  xxviii.  4.  Orosius,  I.  vii.  c.  33.  p.  55),  552.  Jerom. 
in  Chron.  p.  187. 

k  Leo  Africanus  (in  the  Viaggl  de  Ramusio,  torn.  i.  fol.  78 — 83.) 
has  traced  a  curious  picture  of  the  people  and  the  country  ;  which 
are  more  minutely  described  in  the  Afrique  de  Marmol,  torn.  iii.  p. 
1—54. 

1  This  uninhabitable  zone  was  gradually  reduced  by  the  improve- 
ments of  ancient  geoiraphy.  from  forty-five  to  twenty-four,  or  even 
sixteen,  degrees  of  latitude.  See  a  learned  and  judicious  note  of  Dr. 
Robertson,  Hist,  of  America,  vol.  i.  p. 


abused  their  fancy  by  filling  the  vacant  space  with 
headless  men,  or  rather  monsters  ;m  with  horned  and 
cloven-footed  satyrs;"  with  fabulous  centaurs;0  and 
with  human  pygmies,  who  waged  a  bold  and  doubtful 
warfare  against  the  cranes. v  Carthage  would  have 
trembled  at  the  strange  intelligence,  that  the  countries, 
on  either  side  of  the  equator,  were  filled  with  innume- 
rable nations,  who  differed  only  in  their  colour  from 
the  ordiuary  appearance  of  the  human  species ;  and 
the  subjects  of  the  Roman  empire  might  have  anxiously 
expected,  that  the  swarms  of  barbarians,  which  issued 
from  the  north,  would  soon  be  encountered  from  the 
south  by  new  swarms  of  barbarians,  equally  fierce,  and 
equally  formidable.  These  gloomy  terrors  would  in- 
deed have  been  dispelled  by  a  more  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  character  of  their  African  enemies.  The 
inaction  of  the  negroes  does  not  seem  to  be  the  effect, 
either  of  their  virtue,  or  of  their  pusillanimity.  They 
indulge,  like  the  rest  of  mankind,  their  passions  and 
appetites;  and  the  adjaceDt  tribes  are  engaged  in  fre- 
quent acts  of  hostility .1  But  their  rude  ignorance  has 
never,  invented  any  effectual  weapons  of  defence,  or  of 
destruction  ;  they  appear  incapable  of  forming  any  ex- 
tensive plans  of  government,  or  conquest ;  and  the  ob- 
vious inferiority  of  their  mental  faculties  has  been  dis- 
covered and  abused  by  the  nations  of  the  temperate 
zone.  Sixty  thousand  blacks  are  annually  embarked 
from  the  coast  of  Guinea,  never  to  return  to  their  native 
country ;  but  they  are  embarked  in  chains  :r  and  this 
constant  emigration,  which,  in  the  space  of  two  centu- 
ries, might  have  furnished  armies  to  overrun  the  globe, 
accuses  the  guilt  of  Europe,  and  the  weakness  of 
Africa. 

IV.  The  ignominious  treaty,  which  jy  the  East. 
saved  the  army  of  Jovian,  had  been  The  Persian  war, 
faithfully  executed  on  the  side  of  the  A-  D-  S65"378- 
Romans ;  and  as  they  had  solemnly  renounced  the 
sovereignty  and  alliance  of  Armenia  and  Iberia,  those 
tributary  kingdoms  were  exposed,  without  protection, 
to  the  arms  of  the  Persian  monarch."  Sapor  entered 
the  Armenian  territories  at  the  head  of  a  formidable 
host  of  cuirassiers,  of  archers,  and  of  mercenary  foot ; 
but  it  was  the  invariable  practice  of  Sapor  to  mix  war 
and  negociation,  and  to  consider  falsehood  and  perjury 
as  the  most  powerful  instruments  of  regal  policy.  He 
affected  to  praise  the  prudent  and  moderate  conduct  of 
the  king  of  Armenia ;  and  the  unsuspicious  Tiranus 
was  persuaded,  by  the  repeated  assurances  of  insidious 
friendship,  to  deliver  his  person  into  the  hands  of  a 
faithless  and  cruel  enemy.  In  the  midst  of  a  splendid 
entertainment,  he  was  bound  in  chains  of  silver,  as  an 
honour  due  to  the  blood  of  the  Arsacides ;  and  after  a 

m  Intra,  si  credere  libet,  vix  jam  homines  et  magis  semiferi  . 
Blemmyes,  Satyri,  &c.    Pomponius  Mela,  i.  4.  p.  26.  edit.  Voss.  in 
8vo.    Pliny  philosophically  explains  (vi.  35.)  the  irregularities  of 
nature,  which  he  bad  credulously  admitted,  (v.  8.) 

n  If  the  satyr  was  the  Orang-outang,  the  great  human  ape,  (BufTon. 
Hist.  Nat.  torn.  xiv.  p.  43,  &c.)  one  of  that  species  might  actually  be 
shown  alive  at  Alexandria  in  the  reign  of  Constantine.  Yet  some 
difficulty  will  still  remain  about  the  conversation  which  St.  Anthony 
held  with  one  of  these  pious  savaees  in  the  desert  of  Thebais.  (Jerom 
in  Vii.  Paul.  Eremit.  torn.  i.  p.  238.) 

o  St.  Anthony  likewise  met  one  of  these  monsters;  whose  exist- 
ence was  seriously  asserted  by  the  emperor  Claudius.  The  public 
laughed  ;  but  his  praefecl  of  Egypt  had  the  address  to  send  an  artful 
preparation,  the  embalmed  corps  of  an  Hippocenlaur;  which  was 
preserved  almost  a  century  afterwards  in  the  imperial  palace.  See 
Pliny.  (Hist.  Natur.  vii.  3.  )  and  the  judicious  observations  of  Fre- 
ret.  (Memoires  de  1'Acad.  torn.  vii.  p.  321,  &c.) 

p  The  fahle  of  the  pygmies  is  as  old  as  Homer,  (Iliad,  iii.  6.)  The 
pysmies  of  India  and  .(Ethiopia  were  (trispithami)  twenty  seven 
inches  high.  Every  spring  their  cavalry  (mounted  on  rams  and 
goats)  marched  in  battle  array  to  destroy  the  cranes'  cegs,  aliter 
(says  Pliny)  futuris  gregibus  non  resisti.  Their  houses  were  built 
of  mud,  feathers,  andeggshells.  See  Pliny  (vi.  35.  vii.  2.)  and  Strabo, 
(I.  ii.  p.  121.) 

<j  The  third  and  fourth  volumes  of  the  valuable  Histoire  des  Voy- 
ages describe  the  present  stale  of  the  negroes  The  nations  of  the 
sea  coast  have  been  polished  by  European  commerce :  and  those  of 
the  in  la  i, d  country  have  been  improved  by  Moorish  colonies. 

r  Histoire  Philosophique  et  Politique.  &c.  torn.  iv.  p.  192. 

s  The  evidence  of  Aminianus  is  original  and  decisive  (xxvii.  12.) 
Moses  of  Chorene  (I.  iii.  c.  17.  p.  249.  and  c.  34.  p.  269.)  and  Proco- 
pius  (de  Bell.  Persico,  1.  i.  c.  5.  p.  17.  edit.  Louvre.)  have  been  con- 
gulled  ;  but  those  historians,  who  confound  distinct  facts,  repeat  the 
same  events,  and  introduce  strange  stories,  must  be  used  with  ditfi 
dence  and  caution. 
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short  confinement  in  the  Tower  of  Oblivion  at  Ecba- 
taua,  he  was  released  from  the  miseries  of  life,  either 
by  his  own  dagger,  or  by  that  of  an  assassin.  The 
kingdom  of  Armenia  was  reduced  to  the  state  of  a 
Persian  province;  the  administration  was  shared  be- 
tween a  distinguished  satrap  and  a  favourite  eunuch ; 
and  Sapor  marched,  without  delay,  to  subdue  the  mar- 
tial spirit  of  the  Iberians.  Sauromaces,  who  reigned 
in  that  country  by  the  permission  of  the  emperors,  was 
expelled  by  a  superior  force ;  and,  as  an  insult  on  the 
majesty  of  Rome,  the  king  of  kings  placed  a  diadem 
on  the  head  of  his  abject  vassal  Aspacuras.  The  city 
of  Artogerassa'  was  the  only  place  of  Armenia  which 
presumed  to  resist  the  effort  of  his  arms.  The  treasure 
deposited  in  that  strong  fortress  tempted  the  avarice  of 
Sapor;  but  the  danger  of  Olympias,  the  wife,  or  wi- 
dow, of  the  Armenian  king,  excited  the  public  com- 
passion, and  animated  the  desperate  valour  of  her 
subjects  and  soldiers.  The  Persians  were  surprised 
and  repulsed  under  the  walls  of  Artogerassa,  by  a  bold 
and  well  concerted  sally  of  the  besieged.  But  the 
forces  of  Sapor  were  continually  renewed  and  increased ; 
the  hopeless  courage  of  the  garrison  was  exhausted  ; 
the  strength  of  the  walls  yielded  to  the  assault;  and 
the  proud  conqueror,  after  wasting  the  rebellious  city 
with  fire  and  sword,  led  away  captive  an  unfortunate 
queen,  who,  in  a  more  auspicious  hour,  had  been  the 
destined  bride  of  the  son  of  Constantine."  Yet  if  Sa- 
por already  triumphed  in  the  easy  conquest  of  two  de- 
pendent kingdoms,  he  soon  felt,  that  a  country  is  un- 
subdued, as  long  as  the  minds  of  the  people  are  actu- 
ated by  a  hostile  and  contumacious  spirit.  Tiie  satraps, 
whom  he  was  obliged  to  trust,  embraced  the  first  op- 
portunity of  regaining  the  affection  of  their  countrymen, 
and  of  signalizing  their  immortal  hatred  to  the  Persian 
name.  Since  the  conversion  of  the  Armenians  and 
Iberians,  those  nations  considered  the  christians  as  the 
favourites,  and  the  Magians  as  the  adversaries,  of  the 
Supreme  Being;  the  influence  of  the  clergy,  over  a  su- 
perstitious people,  was  uniformly  exerted  in  the  cause 
of  Rome  ;  and  as  long  as  the  successors  of  Constantine 
disputed  with  those  of  Artaxerxes  the  sovereignty  of 
the  intermediate  provinces,  the  religious  connexion 
always  threw  a  decisive  advantage  into  the  scale  of 
the  empire.  A  numerous  and  active  party  acknowl- 
edged Para,  the  son  of  Tiranus,  as  the  lawful  sove- 
reign of  Armenia,  and  his  title  to  the  throne  was  deeply 
rooted  in  the  hereditary  succession  of  five  hundred 
years.  By  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  Iberians,  the 
country  was  equally  divided  between  the  rival  princes  ; 
and  Aspacuras,  who  owed  his  diadem  to  the  choice  of 
Sapor,  was  obliged  to  declare,  that  his  regard  for  his 
children,  who  were  detained  as  hostages  by  the  tyrant, 
was  the  only  consideration  which  prevented  him  from 
openly  renouncing  the  alliance  of  Persia.  The  empe- 
ror Valens,  who  respected  the  obligations  of  the  treaty, 
and  who  was  apprehensive  of  involving  the  east  in  a 
dangerous  war,  ventured,  with  slow  and  cautious  mea- 
sures, to  support  the  Roman  party  in  the  kingdoms  of 
Iberia  and  Armenia.  Twelve  legions  established  the 
authority  of  Sauromaces  on  the  batiks  of  the  Cyrus. 
The  Euphrates  was  protected  by  the  valour  of  Arin- 
theus.  A  powerful  army,  under  the  command  of  count 
Trajan,  and  of  Vadomair,  king  of  the  Alemanni,  fixed 
their  camp  on  the  confines  of  Armenia.  But  they 
were  strictly  enjoined  not  to  commit  the  first  hostilities, 
which  might  be  understood  as  a  breach  of  the  treaty  ; 
and  such  was  the  implicit  obedience  of  the  Roman  ge- 
neral, that  they  retreated,  with  exemplary  patience, 
under  a  shower  of  Persian  arrows,  till  they  had  clearly 
acquired  a  just  title  to  an  honourable  and  legitimate 
victory.    Yet  these  appearances  of  war  insensibly 

t  Perhaps  Artagera.  or  Ardis;  under  whose  walls  Caius,  the 
grandson  of  Augustus,  was  wounded.  This  fortress  was  situate 
above  Amida,  near  one  of  the  sources  of  the  Tigris.  See  D'Anville, 
Geographie  Ancienne,  torn.  ii.  p.  1 OC. 

a  Tillemont  (Hist,  des  Empereurs,  torn.  v.  p.  701.)  proves,  from 
chronology,  that  Olympias  must  have  been  the  mother  of  Para. 
Vcfc.  I. — 2  T 
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subsided  in  a  vain  and  tedious  negociation.  The  con- 
tending parties  supported  their  claims  by  mutual  re- 
proaches of  perfidv  and  ambition  ;  and  it  should  seem, 
that  the  original  treaty  was  expressed  in  very  obscure 
terms,  since  they  were  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  mak- 
ing their  inconclusive,  appeal  to  the  partial  testimony  of 
the  generals  of  the  two  nations,  who  had  assisted  at  the 
negociations.1  The  invasion  of  the  Goths  and  Huns, 
which  soon  afterwards  shook  the  foundations  of  the 
Roman  empire,  exposed  the  provinces  of  Asia  to  the 
arms  of  Sapor.  But  the  declining  age,  and  perhaps 
the  infirmities  of  the  monarch,  suggested  new  maxims 
of  tranquillity  and  moderation.  His  death, 
which  happened  in  the  full  maturity  of  a 
reign  of  seventy  years,  changed  in  a  moment  the  court 
and  councils  of  Persia;  and  their  attention  was  most 
probably  engaged  by  domestic  troubles,  and  the  dis- 
tant efforts  of  a  Carmanian  war.y  The  remembrance 
of  ancient  injuries  was  lost  in  the  enjoyment  of  peace. 
The  kingdoms  of  Armenia  and  Iberia  Ti)e  trealv  0f 
were  permitted,  by  the  mutual  though  tacit  peace, 
consent  of  both  empires,  to  resume  their  A.D.384. 
doubtful  neutrality.  In  the  first  years  of  the  reign  of 
Theodosius,  a  Persian  embassy  arrived  at  Constanti- 
nople, to  excuse  the  unjustifiable  measures  of  the  for- 
mer reign  ;  and  to  offer,  as  the  tribute  of  friendship,  or 
even  of  respect,  a  splendid  present  of  gems,  of  silk,  and 
of  Indian  elephants.1 

In  the  general  picture  of  the  affairs  of  Adventures  of 
the  east,  under  the  reign  of  Valens,  the  Para,  king  of 
adventures  of  Para  form  one  of  the  most  Arnienia- 
striking  and  singular  objects.  The  noble  youth,  by 
the  persuasion  of  his  mother  Olympias,  had  escaped 
through  the  Persian  host  that  besieged  Artogerassa, 
and  implored  the  protection  of  the  emperor  of  the  east. 
By  his  timid  councils,  Para  was  alternately  supported, 
and  recalled,  and  restored,  and  betrayed.  The  hopes 
of  the  Armenians  were  sometimes  raised  by  the  pre- 
sence of  their  natural  sovereign ;  and  the  ministers  of 
Valens  were  satisfied,  that  they  preserved  the  integrity 
of  the  public  faith,  if  their  vassal  was  not  suffered  to 
assume  the  diadem  and  title  of  king.  But  they  soon 
repented  of  their  own  rashness.  They  were  confounded 
by  the  reproaches  and  threats  of  the  Persian  monarch. 
They  found  reason  to  distrust  the  cruel  and  inconstant 
temper  of  Para  himself:  who  sacrificed,  to  the  slight- 
est suspicions,  the  lives  of  his  most  faithful  servants ; 
and  held  a  secret  and  disgraceful  correspondence  with 
the  assassin  of  his  father  and  the  enemy  of  his  country. 
Under  the  specious  pretence  of  consulting  with  the 
emperor  on  the  subject  of  their  common  interest,  Para 
was  persuaded  to  descend  from  the  mountains  of  Ar- 
menia, where  his  party  was  in  arms,  and  to  trust  his 
independence  and  safety  to  the  discretion  of  a  perfidious 
court.  The  king  of  Armenia,  for  such  he  appeared  in 
his  own  eyes  and  in  those  of  his  nation,  was  received 
with  due  honours  by  the  governors  of  the  provinces 
through  which  he  passed  ;  but  when  he  arrived  at  Tar- 
sus in  Cilicia,  his  progress  was  stopped  under  various 
pretences ;  his  motions  were  watched  with  respectful 
vigilance,  and  he  gradually  discovered  that  he  was  a 
prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  Romans.  Para  suppressed 
his  indignation,  dissembled  his  fears,  and,  after  secretly 
preparing  his  escape,  mounted  on  horseback  with  three 
hundred  of  his  faithful  followers.  The  officer  stationed 
at  the  door  of  his  apartment,  immediately  communica- 


i  Ammianus  (xxvii.  12.  xxix.  1.  xxx.  1,  2.)  has  described  the  events, 
without  the  dates,  of  the  Persian  war.  Moses  of  Chorene  (Hist.  Ar- 
tnen.  1.  iii.  c.  28.  p.  2G1.  c.  31.  p.  260.  c  35_-p.  271.)  affords  some  ad- 
ditional facts ;  but  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  separate  truth  from  fable. 

y  Artaxerxes  was  the  successor  and  brother  (the  cousin german)  of 
the  great  Sapor;  and  the  guardian  of  his  son  Sapor  III.  (Agathias,  1. 
iv.  p.  136.  edit.  Louvre.)  See  the  Universal  History,  vol.  xi.  p.  86. 
161.  The  authors  of  that  unequal  work  have  compiled  the  Sassanian 
dynasty  with  erudition  and  diligence ;  hut  it  is  a  preposterous  arrange- 
ment to  divide  the  Roman  and  Oriential  accounts  into  two  distinct 
histories. 

z  Tacatus  in  Panegyr.  Vet.  xii.  22.  and  Orosius,  1.  vii.c.  34.  Ictum- 
que  turn  fepdus  est,  quo  universus  Oriens  usque  ad  nunc  (A.  D.  416.) 
tranquillissime  fruitur. 
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ted  his  flight  to  the  consular  of  Cilicia,  who  overtook 
him  in  the  suburbs,  and  endeavoured,  without  success, 
to  dissuade  him  from  prosecuting  his  rash  and  danger- 
ous design.  A  legion  was  ordered  to  pursue  the  royal 
fugitive;  but  the  pursuit  of  infantry  cculd  not  be  very 
alarming  to  a  body  of  light  cavalry  ;  and  upon  the  first 
cloud  of  arrows  that  was  discharged  into  the  air,  they 
retreated  with  precipitation  to  the  gates  of  Tarsus. 
After  an  incessant  march  of  two  days  and  two  nights, 
Para  and  his  Armenians  reached  the  banks  of  the  Eu- 
phrates ;  but  the  passage  of  the  river,  which  they  were 
obliged  to  swim,  was  attended  with  some  delay  and 
some  loss.  The  country  was  alarmed;  and  the  two 
roads,  which  were  only  separated  by  an  interval  of 
three  miles,  had  been  occupied  by  a  thousand  archers 
on  horseback,  under  the  command  of  a  count*and  a  tri- 
bune. Para  must  have  yielded- to  superior  force,  if 
the  accidental  arrival  of  a  friendly  traveller  had  not 
revealed  the  danger  and  the  means  of  escape.  A  dark 
and  almost  impervious  path  securely  conveyed  the  Ar- 
menian troop  through  the  thicket ;  and  Para  had  left 
behind  him  the  count  and  the  tribune,  while  they  pa- 
tiently expected  his  approach  along  the  public  high- 
ways. They  returned  to  the  imperial  court  to  excuse  i 
their  want  of  diligence  or  success  ;  and  seriously  al- 
leged, that  the  king  of  Armenia,  who  was  a  skilful 
magician,  had  transformed  himself  and  his  followers,  j 
and  passed  before  their  eyes  under  a  borrowed  shape. 
After  his  return  to  his  native  kingdom,  Para  still  con-  j 
tinued  to  profess  himself  the  friend  and  ally  of  the 
Romans  ;  but  the  Romans  had  injured  him  too  deeply  j 
ever  to  forgive,  and  the  secret  sentence  of  his  death  was 
signed  in  the  council  of  Valens.  The  execution  of  the  i 
bloody  deed  was  committed  to  the  subtle  prudence  of 
count  Trajan  ;  and  he  had  the  merit  of  insinuating  him- 
self into  the  confidence  of  the  credulous  prince,  that  he 
might  find  an  opportunity  of  stabbing  him  to  the  heart. 
Para  was  invited  to  a  Roman  banquet,  which  had  been 
prepared  with  all  the  pomp  and  sensuality  of  the  east : 
the  hall  resounded  with  cheerful  music,  and  the  com- 
pany was  already  heated  with  wine  ;  when  the  count 
retired  for  an  instant,  drew  his  sword,  and  gave  the 
signal  of  the  murder.  A  robust  and  desperate  barba- 
rian instantly  rushed  on  the  king  of  Armenia ;  and 
though  he  bravely  defended  his  life  with  the  first  wea- 
pon that  chance  offered  to  his  hand,  the  table  of  the 
A.  D.  374.  imperial  general  was  stained  with  the 
royal  blood  of  a  guest,  and  an  ally. 
Such  were  the  weak  and  wicked  maxims  of  the  Roman 
administration,  that,  to  attain  a  doubtful  object  of  poli- 
tical interest,  the  laws  of  nations,  and  the  sacred  rights 
of  hospitality,  were  inhumanly  violated  in  the  face  of 
the  world.a 

V.  The  Das-  ¥•  During  a  peaceful  interval  of  thirty 
obe.  Conquests  years,  the  Romans  secured  their  fron- 
of  Hermanric.  tjerg5  and  the  Qoths  exteruie<i  their  do- 
minions. The  victories  of  the  great  Hermanric,i>  king 
of  the  Ostrogoths,  and  the  most  noble  of  the  race  of 
the  Amali,  have  been  compared,  by  the  enthusiasm  of 
his  countrymen,  to  the  exploits  of  Alexander;  with 
this  singular,  and  almost  incredible,  difference,  that 
the  martial  spirit  of  the  Gothic  hero,  instead  of  being 
supported  by  the  vigour  of  youth,  was  displayed  with 
glory  and  success  in  the  extreme  period  of  human  life, 
between  the  age  of  fourscore  and  oue  hundred  and  ten 
years.  The  independent  tribes  were  persuaded,  or  com- 
pelled, to  acknowledge  the  king  of  the  Ostrogoths  as  the 
sovereign  of  the  Gothic  nation  :  the  chiefs  of  the  Visi- 
goths, orThervingi,  renounced  the  royal  title,  and  assa-  I 
med  the  more  humble  appellation  of  Judges ;  and,  among 
those  judges,  Athanaric,  Fritigern,  and  Alavivus,  were 


the  most  illustrious,  by  their  personal  merit,  as  well 
as  by  their  vicinity  to  the  Roman  provinces.  These' 
domestic  conquests,  which  increased  the  military  power 
of  Hermanric,  enlarged  his  ambitious  designs.  He 
invaded  the  adjacent  countries  of  the  north  ;  and  twelve 
considerable  nations,  whose  names  and  limits  cannot 
be  accurately  defined,  successively  yielded  to  the  su- 
periority of  the  Gothic  arms.c  The  Heruli,  who  inha- 
bited the  marshy  lands  near  the  lake  Maeotis,  were 
renowned  for  their  strength  and  agility  ;  and  the  assis- 
tance of  their  light  infantry  was  eagerly  solicited,  and 
highly  esteemed,  in  all  the  wars  of  the  barbarians. 
But  the  active  spirit  of  the  Heruli  was  subdued  by  the 
slow  and  steady  perseverance  of  the  Goths-;  and,  after 
a  bloody  action,  in  which  the  king  was  slain,  the  re- 
mains of  that  warlike  tribe  became  a  useful  accession 
to  the  camp  of  Hermanric.  He  then  marched  against 
the  Venedi ;  unskilled  in  the  use  of  arms,  and  formida- 
ble only  by  their  numbers,  which  filled  the  wide  extent 
of  the  plains  of  modern  Poland.  The  victorious  Goths, 
who  were  not  inferior  in  numbers,  prevailed  in  the 
contest,  by  the  decisive  advantages  of  exercise  and 
discipline.  After  the  submission  of  the  Venedi,  the 
conqueror  advanced,  without  resistance,  as  far  as  the 
confines  of  the^Estii :  d  an  ancient  people,  whose  name 
is  still  preserved  in  the  province  of  Esthonia.  Those 
distant  inhabitants  of  the  Baltic  coast  were  supported 
by  the  labours  of  agriqulture,  enriched  by  the  trade  of 
amber,  and  consecrated  by  the  peculiar  worship  of  the 
mother  of  the  gods.  But  the  scarcity  of  iron  obliged 
the  jEstian  warriors  to  content  themselves  with  wooden 
clubs  ;  and  the  reduction  of  that  wealthy  country  is  as- 
cribed to  the  prudence,  rather  than  to  the  arms,  of 
Hermanric.  His  dominions,  which  extended  from  the 
Danube  to  the  Baltic,  included  the  native  seats,  and 
the  recent  acquisitions,  of  the  Goths  ;  and  he  reigned 
over  the  greatest  part  of  Germany  and  Scythia  with  the 
authority  of  a  conqueror,  and  sometimes  with  the  cru- 
elty of  a  tyrant.  But  he  reigned  over  a  part  of  the 
grobe  incapable  of  perpetuating  and  adorning  the  glory 
of  its  heroes.  The  name  of  Hermanric  is  almost  bu- 
ried in  oblivion  ;  his  exploits  are  imperfectly  known  ; 
and  the  Romans  themselves  appeared  unconscious  of 
the  progress  of  an  aspiring  power,  which  threatened 
the  liberty  of  the  north,  and  the  peace  of  the  empire.* 

The  Goths  had  contracted  an  heredita-  Thecaoseof  the 
ry  attachment  for  the  imperial  house  of  Gothw:  war. 
Constantine,  of  whose  power  and  liber-  A.D.  366. 
ality  they  had  received  so  many  signal  proofs.  They 
respected  the  public  peace  :  and  if  an  hostile  band 
sometimes  presumed  to  pass  the  Roman  limit,  their 
irregular  conduct  was  candidly  ascribed  to  the  ungov- 
ernable spirit  of  the  barbarian  youth.  Their  contempt 
for  two  new  and  obscure  princes,  who  had  been  raised 
to  the  throne  by  a  popular  election,  inspired  the  Goths 
with  bolder  hopes  ;  and,  while  they  agitated  some  de- 
sign of  marching  their  confederate  force  under  the 
national  standard  /  they  were  easily  tempted  to  embrace 
the  party  of  Procopius  ;  and  to  foment,  by  their  dange- 
rous aid,  the  civil  discord  of  the  Romans.  The  public 
treaty  might  stipulate  no  more  than  ten  thousand  auxilia- 
ries ;  but  the  design  was  so  zealously  adopted  by  the 
chiefs  of  the  Visigoths,  that  the  army  which  passed  the 
Danube  amounted  to  the  number  of  thirty  thousand  men.s 


»  See  in  Ammianas  (xxx.  J.)  the  adventures  of  Para.    Moses  of  I 
Chorene  calls  him  Tiridates;  and  tells  a  long,  and  not  improbable, 
story  of  his  son  Gnelus;  who  afterwards  made  himself  popular  in 
Armenia,  and  provoked  the  jealousy  of  the  rei»nin"  kin>»  (I  iii  c 
21,  4c.  p.  253,  &c.)  ° 

b  The  concise  account  of  the  reign  and  conquests  of  Hermanric, 
seems  to  be  one  of  the  valuable  fragments  which  Jornandes  (c.  28.)  I 
burrowed  from  the  Gothic  histories  of  Ablaviu3,  or  Cassiodorus'  I 


c  M.de  Buat(Hist.  des  Peuples  de  l'Europe.  torn.  vi.  p.  311— 329.) 
investigates,  with  more  industry  than  success,  the  nations  subdued 
by  the  arms  of  Hermanric.  He  denies  the  existence  of  the  Vasino- 
bronco,  on  account  of  the  immoderate  length  of  their  name.  Yet  the 
French  envoy  to  Katisbon,  or  Dresden,  must  have  traversed  the 
country  of  the  Mediomatrici. 

d  The  edition  of  Grotius  (Jornandes,  p.  642.)  exhibits  the  name  of 
JEstri.  But  reason  and  the  Alhbrosian  MS.  have  restored  the  JEitiL 
whose  manners  and  situation  are  expressed  by  the  pencil  of  Tacitus. 
(Germania,  c.  45.) 

e  Ainmianus  (xxxi.  3.)  observes,  in  general  terms:  Erruenrichi 
.  .  .  nobilissimi  regis,  el  per  multa  variaque  fortiter  facta,  vicinis 
gentihus  formidati.  &c. 

f  Valens  ....  docetur  relationihus  Duciim,  gentem  Gothorum,  ea 
tempeslate  intactam  ideoque  sffvissimam,  conspirantem  in  unum,  ad 
pervadendaru  parari  collimitia  Thracinrum.    Ammian.  xxvi.  6. 

E  H.  de  Buat  (Hist,  des  Peuples  de  l'Europe,  torn.  vi.  p.  3320  1  as 
curiously  ascertained  the  real  number  of  these  auxiliaries,  lie 
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They  marched  with  the  proud  confidence,  that  their 
invincible  valour  would  decide  the  fate  of  the  Roman 
empire  ;  and  the  provinces  of  Thrace  groaned  under 
the  weight  of  the  barbarians,  who  displayed  the  inso- 
lence of  masters,  and  the  licentiousness  of  enemies. 
But  the  intemperance  which  gratified  their  appetites, 
retarded  their  progress ;  and  before  the  Goths  could 
receive  any  certain  intelligence  of  the  defeat  and  death 
of  Procopius,  they  perceived,  by  the  hostile  state  of 
the  country,  that  the  civil  and  military  powers  were 
resumed  by  his  successful  rival.  A  chain  of  posts  and 
fortifications,  skilfully  disposed  by  Valens,  or  the 
generals  of  Valens,  resisted  their  march,  prevented 
their  retreat,  and  intercepted  their  subsistence.  The 
fierceness  of  the  barbarians  was  tamed  and  suspended 
by  hunger;  they  indignantly  threw  down  their  arms 
at  the  feet  of  the  conqueror,  who  offered  them  food  and 
chains;  the  numerous  captives  were  distributed  in  all 
the  cities  of  the  east;  and  the  provincials,  who  were 
soon  familiarized  with  their  savage  appearance,  ven- 
tured, by  degrees,  to  measure  their  own  strength  with 
these  formidable  adversaries,  whose  name  had  so  long 
been  the  object  of  their  terror.  The  king  of  Scythia 
(and  Hermanric  alone  could  deserve  so  lofty  a  title) 
was  grieved  and  exasperated  by  this  national  calamity. 
His  ambassadors  loudly  complained,  at  the  court  of 
Valens,  of  the  infraction  of  the  ancient  and  solemn  alli- 
ance, which  had  so  long  subsisted  between  the  Romans 
and  the  Goths.  They  alleged,  that  they  had  fulfilled 
the  duty  of  allies,  by  assisting  the  kinsman  and  suc- 
cessor of  the  emperor  Julian;  they  required  the  imme- 
diate restitution  of  the  noble  captives;  and  they  urged 
a  very  singular  claim,  that  the  Gothic  generals, 
marching  in  arms,  and  in  hostile  array,  were  entitled 
to  the  sacred  character  and  privileges  of  ambassadors. 
The  decent,  but  peremptory,  refusal  of  these  extrava- 
gant demands,  was  signified  to  the  barbarians  by 
Victor,  master-general  of  the  cavalry  ;  who  expressed, 
with  force  and  dignity,  the  just  complaints  of  the  em- 
peror of  the  east.h  The  negociation  was  interrupted; 
and  the  manly  exhortations  of  Valentinian  encouraged 
his  timid  brother  to  vindicate  the  insulted  majesty  of 
the  empire.' 

Hostilities  and        The  splendour  and  magnitude  of  this 
peace,  Gothic  war  are  celebrated  by  a  contempo- 

A.  D.  3U7— 369.  rary  historian  :k  but  the  events  scarcely 
deserve  the  attention  of  posterity,  except  as  the  pre- 
liminary steps  of  the  approaching  decline  and  fall  of  the 
empire.  Instead  of  leading  the  nations  of  Germany 
;;nd  Scythia  to  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  or  even  to  the 
gates  of  Constantinople,  the  aged  monarch  of  the  Goths 
resigned  to  the  brave  Athanaric  the  danger  and  glory 
of  a  defensive  war,  against  an  enemy,  who  wielded 
with  a  feeble  hand  the  powers  of  a  mighty  state.  A 
bridge  of  boats  was  established  upon  the  Danube;  the 
presence  of  Valens  animated  his  troops ;  and  his  igno- 
rance of  the  art  of  war  was  compensated  by  personal 
bravery,  and  a  wise  deference  to  the  advice  of  Victor 
and  Arintheus,  his  masters-general  of  the  cavalry  and 
infantry.  The  operations  of  the  campaign  were  con- 
ducted by  their  skill  and  experience;  but  they  found  it 
impossible  to  drive  the  Visigoths  from  their  strong 
posts  in  the  mountains;  and  the  devastation  of  the 
plains  obliged  the  Romans  themselves  to  repass  the 
Danube  on  the  approach  of  winter.  The  incessant 
rains  which  swelled  the  waters  of  the  river,  produced 


3,000  of  Ammianus,  and  the  10,000  of  Zosimus,  were  only  the  first 
divisions  of  the  Gothic  army. 

h  The  march,  and  subsequent  negociation,  are  described  in  the 
FraL'tnents  of  Eunapius.  (Excerpt.  Legat.  p.  is.  edit.  Louvre.)  The 
provincials,  who  afterwards  l>ecame  familiar  with  the  barbarians, 
found  that  their  strength  was  more  apparent  than  real.  They  were 
tall  of  siature  ;  hut  their  legs  were  clumsy,  and  their  shoulders  were 
narrow. 

i  Valens  eniu>,  ut  consulto  placuerat  fratri,  cujus  regehatur  arhi- 
trio,  arma  concussit  in  Gothos  ratione  justa  permolus.  Ammianus 
(xxvii.4.)  then  proceeds  to  describe,  not  the  country  of  the  Goths, 
but  the  peaceful  and  obedient  province  of  Thrace,  which  was  not  af- 
fected by  the  war. 

k  Eunapius,  in  Excerpt.  I.eeat.  p.  18,  19.  The  Greek  sophist  must 
have  considered  as  one  and  the  same  war,  the  whole  series  of  Gothic 
history  till  the  victories  and  peace  of  Theodosius. 


a  tacit  suspension  of  arms,  and  confined  the  emperor 
Valens,  during  the  whole  course  of  the  ensuing  summer, 
to  his  camp  of  Marciahapolis.  The  third  year  of  the 
war  was  more  favourable  to  the  Romans,  and  more  per- 
nicious to  the  Goths.  The  interruption  of  trade  de- 
prived the  barbarians  of  the  objects  of  luxury,  which 
they  already  confounded  with  the  necessaries  of  life  ; 
and  the  desolation  of  a  very  extensive  tract  of  country 
threatened  them  with  the  horrors  of  famine.  Athanaric 
was  provoked,  or  compelled,  to  risk  a  battle,  which  fie 
lost,  in  the  plains;  and  the  pursuit  was  rendered  more 
bloody  by  the  cruel  precaution  of  the  victorious  gene- 
rals, wrho  had  promised  a  large  reward  for  the  head  of 
every  Goth  that  was  brought  into  the  imperial  camp. 
The  submission  of  the  barbarians  appeased  the  re- 
sentment of  Valens  and  his  council ;  the  emperor  lis- 
tened with  satisfaction  to  the  flattering  and  eloquent 
remonstrance  of  the  senate  of  Constantinople,  which 
assumed,  for  the  first  time,  a  share  in  the  public  delib- 
erations ;  and  the  same  generals,  Victor  and  Arintheus, 
who  had  successfully  directed  the  conduct  of  the  war, 
were  empowered  to  regulate  the  conditions  of  peace. 
The  freedom  of  trade  which  the  Goths  had  hitherto 
enjoyed,  was  restricted  to  two  cities  on  the  Danube  ; 
the  rashness  of  their  leaders  was  severely  punished  by 
the  suppression  of  their  pensions  and  subsidies  ;  and 
the  exception,  which  was  stipulated  in  favour  of  Atha- 
naric alone,  was  more  advantageous  than  honourable 
to  the  judge  of  the  Visigoths.  Athanaric,  who,  on  this 
occasion,  appears  to  have  consulted  his  private  interest, 
without  expecting  the  orders  of  his  sovereign,  supported 
li is  own  dignity,  and  that  of  his  tribe,  in  the  personal 
interview  wfiich  was  proposed  by  the  ministers  of 
Valens.  He  persisted  in  his  declaration,  that  it  was 
impossible  for  him,  without  incurring  the  guilt  of  per- 
jury, ever  to  set  his  foot  on  the  territory  of  the  empire  ; 
and  it  is  more  than  probable,  that  his  regard  for.  the 
sanctity  of  an  oath  was  confirmed  by  the  recent  and 
fatal  examples  of  Roman  treachery.  The  Danube, 
which  separated  the  dominions  of  the  two  independent 
nations,  was  chosen  for  the  scene  of  the  conference. 
The  emperor  of  the  east,  and  the  judge  of  the  Visigoths, 
accompanied  by  an  equal  number  of  armed  followers, 
advanced  in  their  respective  barges  to  the  middle  of  the 
stream.  After  the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  and  the  de- 
livery of  hostages,  Valens  returned  in  triumph  to  Con- 
stantinople; and  the  Goths  remained  in  a  state  of 
tranquillity  about  six  years;  till  they  were  violently 
impelled  against  the  Roman  empire  by  an  innumerable 
host  of  Scythians,  who  appeared  to  issue  from  the  fro- 
zen regions  of  the  north.1 

The  emperor  of  the  west,  who  had  re-  WaroflheQuadi 
signed  to  his  brother  the  command  of  the  and  Sarmatians, 
Lower  Danube,  reserved  for  his  imine-  A-  u-  374- 
diate  care  the  defence  of  the  Rhtetian  and  Illyrian 
provinces,  which  spread  so  many  hundred  miles  along 
the  greatest  of  the  European  rivers.  The  active  policy 
of  Valentinian  was  continually  employed  in  adding 
new  fortifications  to  the  security  of  the  frontier:  but 
the  abuse  of  this  policy  provoked  the  just  resentment 
of  the  barbarians.  The  Quadi  complained,  that  the 
ground  for  an  intended  fortress  had  been  marked  out 
on  their  territories ;  and  their  complaints  were  urged 
with  so  much  reason  and  moderation,  that  Equitius, 
master-general  of  Illyricum,  consented  to  suspend  the 
prosecution  of  the  work,  till  he  should  be  more  clearly 
informed  of  the  will  of  his  sovereign".  This  fair  occa- 
sion of  injuring  a  rival,  and  of  advancing  the  fortune 
of  his  son,  was  eagerly  embraced  by  the  inhuman 
Maximin,  the  praefect,  or  rather  tyrant,  of  Gaul.  The 
passions  of  Valentinian  were  impatient  of  control;  and 
he  credulously  listened  to  the  assurances  of  his  favour- 


:  The  Gothic  war  is  described  by  Amminnus,  (xxvii.  5.)  Zosimus, 
(I.  iv.  p.  "11—211.)  and  ThemisiiiiS.  (Orat.  x.  p.  l'.'O— 141.)  The  ora- 
tor Themistins  was  sent  from  the  Senate  of  Constantinople  to  congra- 
tulate the  victorious  emperor;  and  his  servile  eloquence  compares 
Valens  on  the  Danube,  to  Achilles  in  the  Scamander.  Jornandes 
forscts  a  war  peculiar  to  the  Viti  Goths,  and  inglorious  to  theGothic 
name.   (Mascou's  Hist,  of  the  Germans,  vii.  3.) 
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ite,  that  if  the  government  of  Valeria,  and  the  direction 
of  the  work,  were  intrusted  to  the  zeal  of  his  son  Mar- 
cellinus,  the  emperor  should  no  longer  be  importuned 
with  the  audacious  remonstrances  of  the  barbarians. 
The  subjects  of  Rome,  and  the  natives  of  Germany, 
were  insulted  by  the  arrogance  of  a  young  and  worth- 
less minister,  who  considered  his  rapid  elevation  as 
the  proof  and  reward  of  his  superior  merit.  He  affected, 
however,  to  receive  the  modest  application  of  Gabinius, 
king  of  the  Quadi,  with  some  attention  and  regard ; 
but  this  artful  civility  concealed  a  dark  and  bloody  de- 
sign, and  the  credulous  prince  was  persuaded  to  accept 
the  pressing  invitation  of  Marcellinus.  I  am  at  a  loss 
how  to  vary  the  narrative  of  similar  crimes  ;  or  how  to 
relate,  that,  in  the  course  of  the  same  year,  but  in  re- 
mote parts  of  the  empire,  the  inhospitable  table  of  two 
imperial  generals  was  stained  with  the  royal  blood  of 
two  guests  and  allies,  inhumanly  murdered  by  their 
order,  and  in  their  presence.  The  fate  of  Gabinius 
and  of  Para  was  the  same  :  but  the  cruel  death  of  their 
sovereign  was  resented  in  a  very  different  manner  by 
the  servile  temper  of  the  Armenians,  and  the  free  and 
daring  spirit  of  the  Germans.  The  Quadi  were  much 
declined  from  that  formidable  power,  which,  in  the 
time  of  Marcus  Antoninus,  had  spread  terror  to  the 
gates  of  Rome.  But  they  still  possessed  arms  and 
courage  ;  their  courage  was  animated  by  despair,  and 
they  obtained  the  usual  reinforcement  of  the  cavalry  of 
their  Sarmatian  allies.  So  improvident  was  the  assas- 
sin Marcellinus,  that  he  chose  the  moment  when  the 
bravest  veterans  had  been  drawn  away,  to  suppress  the 
revolt  of  Firmus  ;  and  the  whole  province  was  exposed, 
with  a  very  feeble  defence,  to  the  rage  of  the  exaspe- 
rated barbarians.  They  invaded  Pannonia  in  the  sea- 
son of  harvest ;  unmercifully  destroyed  every  object  of 
plunder  which  they  could  not  easily  transport ;  and 
either  disregarded  or  demolished  the  empty  fortifica- 
tions. The  princess  Constantia,  the  daughter  of  the 
emperor  Constantius,  and  the  grand-daughter  of  the 
great  Constantine,  very  narrowly  escaped.  That  royal 
maid,  who  had  innocently  supported  the  revolt  of  Pro- 
copius,  was  now  the  destined  wife  of  the  heir  of  the 
western  empire.  She  traversed  the  peaceful  province 
with  a  splendid  and  unarmed  train.  Her  person  was 
saved  from  danger,  and  the  republic  from  disgrace,  by 
the  active  zeal  of  Messala,  governor  of  the  provinces. 
As  soon  as  he  was  informed  that  the  village,  where  she 
stopped  only  to  dine,  was  almost  encompassed  by  the 
barbarians,  he  hastily  placed  her  in  his  own  chariot, 
and  drove  full  speed  till  he  reached  the  gates  of  Sir- 
mium,  which  were  at  the  distance  of  six-and-twenty 
miles.  Even  Sirmium  might  not  have  been  secure,  if 
the  Quadi  and  Sarmatians  had  diligently  advanced 
during  the  general  consternation  of  the  magistrates  and 
people.  Their  delay  allowed  Probus,  the  praetorian 
praefect,  sufficient  time  to  recover  his  own  spirits,  and 
to  revive  the  courage  of  the  citizens.  He  skilfully  di- 
rected their  strenuous  efforts  to  repair  and  strengthen 
the  decayed  fortifications  ;  and  procured  the  seasonable 
and  effectual  assistance  of  a  company  of  archers,  to 
protect  the  capital  of  the  Illyrian  provinces.  Disap- 
pointed in  their  attempts  against  the  walls  of  Sirmium, 
the  indignant  barbarians  turned  their  arms  against  the 
master-general  of  the  frontier,  to  whom  they  unjustly 
attributed  the  murder  of  their  king.  Equitius  could 
bring  into  the  field  no  more  than  two  lesions  ;  but  they 
contained  the  veteran  strength  of  the  Maesian  and  Pan- 
nonian  bands.  The  obstinacy  with  which  they  dispu- 
ted the  vain  honours  of  rank  and  precedency,  was  the 
cause  of  their  destruction  ;  and,  while  they  acted  with 
separate  forces  and  divided  councils,  they  were  sur- 
prised and  slaughtered  by  the  active  vigour  of  the 
Sarmatian  horse.  The  success  of  this  invasion  pro- 
voked the  emulation  of  the  bordering  tribes  ;  and  the 
province  of  Maesia  would  infallibly  have  been  lost,  if 
young  Theodosius,  the  duke,  or  military  commander, 
of  the  frontier,  had  not  signalized,  in  the  defeat  of  the 


public  enemy,  an  intrepid  genius,  worthy  of  his  illus- 
trious father,  and  of  his  future  greatness.10 

The  mind  of  Valentinian,  who  then  re-  ~, 
.  ,   ,       _  ,      ;       _       .  .       The  expedition, 

sided  at  Ireves,  was  deeply  anected  by 

the  calamities  of  Illyricum  ;  but  the  lateness  of  the 
season  suspended  the  execution  of  his  designs  till  the 
ensuing  spring.  He  marched  in  person,  a  D  375 
with  a  considerable  part  of  the  forces  of 
Gaul,  from  the  banks  of  the  Moselle;  and  to  the  sup- 
pliant ambassadors  of  the  Sarmatians,  who  met  him 
on  the  way,  he  returned  a  doubtful  answer,  that,  as 
soon  as  he  reached  the  scene  of  action,  he  should  ex- 
amine, and  pronounce.  When  he  arrived  at  .Sirmium, 
he  gave  audience  to  the  deputies  of  the  Illyrian  prov- 
inces; who  loudly  congratulated  their  own  felicity 
under  the  auspicious  government  of  Probus,  his  praeto- 
rian praffect."  Valentinian,  who  was  flattered  by 
these  demonstrations  of  their  loyalty  and  gratitude, 
imprudently  asked  the  deputy  of  Epirus,  a  Cynic  phi- 
losopher of  intrepid  sincerity,0  whether  he  was  freely 
sent  by  the  wishes  of  the  province  ;  "  With  tears  and 
groans  am  I  sent  (replied  Iphicles)  by  a  reluctant 
people."  The  emperor  paused  ;  but  the  impunity  of 
his  ministers  established  the  pernicious  maxim,  that 
they  might  oppress  his  subjects,  without  injuring  his 
service.  A  strict  inquiry  into  their  conduct  would 
have  relieved  the  public  discontent.  The  severe  con- 
demnation of  the  murder  of  Gabinius,  was  the  only 
measure  which  could  restore  the  confidence  of  the 
Germans,  and  vindicate  the  honour  of  the  Roman  name. 
But  the  haughty  monarch  was  incapable  of  the  magna- 
nimity which  dares  to  acknowledge  a  fault.  He  forgot 
the  provocation,  remembered  only  the  injury,  and  ad- 
vanced into  the  country  of  the  Quadi  with  an  insatiate 
thirst  of  blood  and  revenge.  The  extreme  devastation, 
and  promiscuous  massacre,  of  a  savage  war,  were  jus- 
tified in  the  eyes  of  the  emperor,  and  perhaps  in  those 
of  the  world,  by  the  cruel  equity  of  retaliation :  p  and 
such  was  the  discipline  of  the  Romans,  and  the  con- 
sternation of  the  enemy,  that  Valentinian  repassed  the 
Danube  without  the  loss  of  a  single  man.  As  he  had 
resolved  to  complete  the  destruction  of  the  Quadi  by  a 
second  campaign,  he  fixed  his  winter-quarters  at 
Bregetio,  on  the  Danube,  near  the  Hungarian  city  of 
Presburg.  While  the  operations  of  war  were  suspended 
by  the  severity  of  the  weather,  the  Quadi  made  an 
humble  attempt  to  deprecate  the  wrath  of  their  conque- 
ror; and,  at  the  earnest  persuasion  of  Equitius,  their 
ambassadors  were  introduced  into  the  imperial  council. 
They  approached  the  throne  with  bended  bodies,  and 
dejected  countenances  ;  and,  without  daring  to  complain 
of  the  murder  of  their  king,  they  affirmed,  with  solemn 
oaths,  that  the  late  invasion  was  the  crime  of  some 
irregular  robbers,  which  the  public  council  of  the  na- 
tion condemned  and  abhorred.  The  answer  of  the  em- 
peror left  them  but  little  to  hope  from  his  clemency  or 
compassion.  He  reviled,  in  the  most  intemperate 
language,  their  baseness,  their  ingratitude,  their  inso- 
lence.— His  eyes,  his  voice,  his  colour,  his  gestures, 
expressed  the  violence  of  his  ungoverned  fury  ;  and, 
while  his  whole  frame  was  agitated  with  convulsive 
passion,  a  large  blood-vessel  suddenly  burst  in  his 

m  Ammianus  (xxix.  6.)  and  Zosimus.  (I.  iv.  p.  219.  220.)  carefully 
mark  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  Quadic  and  Sarmatian  war. 

n  Ammianus,  (xxx.  5.)  who  acknowledges  the  merit,  hns censured, 
with  becoming  asperity,  the  oppressive  administration,  of  Petronius 
Probus.  When  Jerom  translated,  and  continued,  the  chronicle  of 
Eusebius,  (A.  D.  380.  Pee  Tillemont,  Mem.  Eccles.  torn.  xii.  p.  53, 
626.)  he  expressed  the  truth,  or  nt  least  the  public  opinion  of  his 
country,  in  the  following  words:  "  Probus  P.  P.  Illyrici  iniquissimis 
tributorum  exactionihus.  ante  provincias  quas  regebat,  quam  a  bar- 
baris  vastarcntur,  erasit."  (Chron.  edit.  Scaliger,  p.  187.  Animad- 
vers.  p.  259.)  The  saint  afterwards  formed  an  intimate  and  tender 
friendship  with  the  widow  of  Probus  ;  and  the  name  of  count  Equi- 
tius. with  less  propriety,  but  without  much  injustice,  has  been  substi- 
tuted in  the  text. 

o  Julian  (Orat.  vi.  p.  198.)  represents  his  friend  Iphictcs  as  a  man 
of  virtue  and  merit,  who  had  made  himself  ridiculous  and  unhappy, 
by  adopting  the  extravagant  dress  and  manners  of  the  Cynics. 

p  Arnmian.  xxx.  5.  Jerom,  who  exaggerates  the  misfortune  of 
Valentinian,  refuses  him  even  this  last  consolation  of  revenge.  Ge- 
nitali  vastato  solo,  et  inultam  patriam  derclinquens,  (torn.  i.  p.  26.) 
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body ;  and  Valentinian  fell  speechless  into  the  arms 
of  his  attendants.    Their  piuus  care  immediately  con- 
cealed his  situation  from  the  crowd  ;  but,  in  a  few 
and  death  of  Va-  minutes,  the  emperor  of  the  west  expired 
leiuiman,      jn  an  agony  of  pain,  retaining  his  senses 
till  the  last ;  and  struggling,  without  success,  to  declare 
his  intentions  to  the  generals  and  ministers,  who  sur- 
A.  D.  375.    rounded  the  royal  couch.  Valentinian 
Nov.  17th.     was  about  fifty-four  years  of  age  ;  and  he 
wanted  only  one  hundred  days  to  accomplish  the  twelve 
years  of  his  reign.'' 

The  emperors  The  polygamy  of  Valentinian  is  seri- 
Gratian  and  Va-  ously  attested  by  an  ecclesiastical  histo- 
lentinian  II.  T}an>r  «  The  empress  Severa  (I  relate 
the  fable)  admitted  into  her  familiar  society  the  lovely 
Justina,  the  daughter  of  an  Italian  governor:  her  ad- 
miration of  those  naked  charms,  which  she  had  often 
seen  in  the  bath,  was  expressed  with  such  lavish  and 
imprudent  praise,  that  the  emperor  was  tempted  to  in- 
troduce a  second  wife  into  his  bed ;  and  his  public 
edict  extended  to  all  the  subjects  of  the  empire,  the 
same  domestic  privilege,  which  he  had  assumed  for 
himself."  But  we  may  be  assured,  from  the  evidence 
of  reason,  as  well  as  history,  that  the  two  marriages 
of  Valentinian,  with  Severa,  and  with  Justina,  were 
successively  contracted  ;  and  that  he  used  the  ancient 
permission  of  divorce,  which  was  still  allowed  by  the 
laws,  though  it  was  condemned  by  the  church.  Severa 
was  the  mother  of  Gratian,  who  seemed  to  unite  every 
claim  which  could  entitle  him  to  the  undoubted  suc- 
cession of  the  western  empire.  He  was  the  eldest  son 
of  a  monarch,  whose  glorious  reign  had  confirmed  the 
free  and  honourable  choice  of  his  fellow-soldiers.  Be- 
fore he  had  attained  the  ninth  year  of  his  age,  the  royal 
youth  received  from  the  hands  of  his  indulgent  father 
the  purple  robe  and  diadem,  with  the  title-of  Augustus ; 
the  election  was  solemnly  ratified  by  the  consent  and 
applause  of  the  armies  of  Gaul  ;•  and  the  name  of  Gra- 
tian was  added  to  the  names  of  Valentinian  and  Valens, 
in  all  the  legal  transactions  of  the  Roman  government. 
By  his  marriage  with  the  grand-daughter  of  Constan- 
tine,  the  son  of  Valentinian  acquired  all  the  hereditary 
rights  of  the  Flavian  family  ;  which,  in  a  series  of 
three  imperial  generations,  were  sanctified  by  time, 
religion,  and  the  reverence  of  the  people.  At  the  death 
of  his  father,  the  royal  youth  was  in  the  seventeenth 
year  of  his  age  ;  and  his  virtues  already  justified  the 
favourable  opinion  of  the  army  and  people.  But  Gra- 
tian resided,  without  apprehension,  in  the  palace  of 
Treves  ;  whilst,  at  the  distance  of  many  hundred  miles, 
Valentinian  suddenly  expired  in  the  camp  of  Bregetio. 
The  passions  which  had  been  so  long  suppressed  by 
the  presence  of  a  master,  immediately  revived  in  the 
imperial  council;  and  the  ambitious  design  of  reigning 
in  the  name  of  an  infant,  was  artfully  executed  by 
Mellobaudes  and  Equitius,  who  commanded  the  at- 
tachment, of  the  Illyrian  and  Italian  bands.  They 
contrived  the  most  honourable  pretences  to  remove  the 
popular  leaders,  and  the  troops  of  Gaul,  who  might 
have  asserted  the  claims  of  the  lawful  successor  :  they 
suggested  the,  necessity  of  extinguishing  the  hopes  of 
foreign  and  domestic  enemies,  by  a  bold  and  decisive 
measure.  The  empress  Justina,  who  had  been  left  in 
a  palace  about  one  hundred  miles  from  Bregetio,  was 
respectfully  invited  to  appear  in  the  camp,  with  the 
son  of  the  deceased  emperor.    On  the  sixth  day  after 


q  See,  on  the  death  of  Valentinian,  Amtiiianus,  (xxx.  6.)  Zosimns, 
(I.  iv.  p.  SSI.)  Victor,  (in  Epitotn.)  Socrates,  (I.  iv.  c.  31.)  and  Je- 
rom,  (in  Chron.  p.  187.  and  toni.  i.  p.  SC.  ad  lleliodor.)  There  is 
much  variety  of  circumstances  among  litem  ;  and  Ammianus  is  so 
eloquent,  that  he  writes  nonsense. 

r  Socrates  (I.  iv.  c.  31.)  is  the  only  original  witness  of  this  foolish 
story,  so  repugnant  to  the  laws  and  manners  of  the  Romans,  that  it 
scarcely  deserves  the  formal  and  elaborate  dissertation  of  M.  Bona- 
my.  (Mem.  de  l'Academie,  torn.  xxx.  p.  :!94— 4115.)  Yet  I  would  pre- 
serve the  natural  circumstances  of  the  hath  ;  instead  of  following  Zo- 
8imus.  who  represents  Justina  as  an  old  woman,  the  widow  of  Mag- 
nentitis. 

s  Ammianus  (xxvii.  6.)  descrihes  the  form  of  this  military  election, 
and  aupust  investiture.  Valentinian  does  not  appear  to  have  con- 
sulted, or  even  informed,  the  6cnate  of  Rome. 


the  death  of  Valentinian,  the  infant  prince  of  the  same 
name,  who  was  only  four  years  old,  was  shown,  in  the 
arms  of  his  mother,  to  the  legions;  and  solemnly  in- 
vested, by  military  acclamation,  with  the  titles  and 
ensigns  of  supreme  power.  The  impending  dangers 
of  a  civil  war  were  seasonably  prevented  by  the  wise 
and  moderate  conduct  of  the  emperor  Gratian.  He 
cheerfully  accepted  the  choice  of  the  army;  declared, 
that  he  should  always  consider  the  son  of  Justina  as  a 
brother,  not  as  a  rival ;  and  advised  the  empress,  with 
her  son  Valentinian,  to  fix  their  residence  at  Milan,  in 
the  fair  and  peaceful  province  of  Italy ;  while  he  as- 
sumed the  more  arduous  command  of  the  countries 
beyond  the  Alps.  Gratian  dissembled  his  resentment 
till  he  could  safely  punish,  or  disgrace,  the  authors  of 
the  conspiracy;  and  though  he  uniformly  behaved 
with  tenderness  and  regard  to  his  infant  colleague,  he 
gradually  confounded,  in  the  administration  of  the 
western  empire,  the  office  of  a  guardian  with  the  au- 
thority of  a  sovereign.  The  government  of  the  Roman 
world  was  exercised  in  the  united  names  of  Valens 
and  his  two  nephews  ;  but  the  feeble  emperor  of  the 
east,  who  succeeded  to  the  rank  of  his  elder  brother, 
never  obtained  any  weight  or  influence  in  the  councils 
of  the  west.' 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

Manners  of  the  pastoral  nations. — Progress  of  the  Huns, 
from  China  to  Europe. — Flight  of  the  Goths. —  They  pass 
the  Danube. — Gothic,  tear. — Defeat  and  death  of  Valens. — 
Gratian  invests  Thcodosius  with  the  eastern  empire. — 
His  character  and  success. — Peace  and  settlement  of  the 
Goths. 

In  the  second  year  of  the  reign  of  Va-  Earthf]Uokegi 
lentinian  and  Valens,  on  the  morning  of  a.  d.  3t>5. 
the  twenty-first  day  of  July,  the  greatest  Ju|y  31st- 
part  of  the  Roman  world  was  shaken  by  a  violent  and 
destructive  earthquake.  The  impression  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  waters  ;  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean 
were  left  dry,  by  the  sudden  retreat  of  the  sea;  great 
quantities  of  fish  were  caught  with  the  hand;  large 
vessels  were  stranded  on  the  mud  ;  and  a  curious  spec- 
tator1 amused  his  eye,  or  rather  bis  fancy,  by  contem- 
plating the  various  appearance  of  valleys  and  moun- 
tains, which  had  never,  since  the  formation  of  the  globe, 
been  exposed  to  the  sun.  But  the  tide  soon  returned, 
with  a  weight  of  an  immense  and  irresistible  deluge, 
which  was  severely  felt  on  the  coasts  of  Sicily,  of 
Dalmatia,  of  Greece,  and  of  Egypt;  larse  boats  were 
transported,  and  lodged  on  the  roofs  of  houses,  or  at 
the  distance  of  two  miles  from  the  shore  ;  the  people, 
with  their  habitations,  were  swept  away  by  the  waters; 
and  the  city  of  Alexandria  annually  commemorated  the 
fatal  day,  on  which  fifty  thousand  persons  had  lost 
their  lives  in  the  inundation.  This  calamity,  the  report 
of  which  was  magnified  from  one  province  to  another, 
astonished  and  terrified  the  subjects  of  Rome;  and 
their  affrighted  imagination  enlarged  the  real  extentof 
a  momentary  evil.  They  recollected  the  preceding 
earthquakes,  which  had  subverted  the  cities  of  Pales- 
tine and  Bithynia;  they  considered  these  alarming 
strokes  as  the  prelude  only  of  still  more  dreadful  ca- 
lamities, and  their  fearful  vanity  was  disposed  to  con- 
found the  symptoms  of  a  declining  empire,  and  a  sink- 
ing world.b   It  was  the  fashion  of  the  times,  to  attribute 


t  Ammianus,  xxx.  10.  Zosinius,  I.  iv.  p.  22S,  223.  Tilleinont  has 
proved,  (Hist,  des  Emperenrs,  torn.  v.  p.  7(17 — 7C9.)  that  Gratian 
rcignedin  Italy,  Africa,  and  Illyrirum.  J  have  endeavoured  to  ex- 
press Irs  authority  over  his  brother's  dominions  as  lie  used  it,  in  an 
ambiguous  style. 

a  Such  is  the  had  taste,  of  Ammianus.  (xxvi.  1".)  that  it  is  not  easy 
to  distinguish  his  facts  from  his  metaphors.  Yet  he  positively  affirms, 
that  he  saw  the  rotten  carcass  of  a  ship,  ad  secundum  lapidem,  at 
Methoue,  or  Modon.in  Peloponnesus. 

b  The  earthquakes  and  inundations  are  variously  descrihed  by  Li- 
hanius,  (Orat.  de  ulciscenda  Juliani  piece,  c.  x.  in  Fahricius,  Bib!. 
Graec.  loin.  vii.  p.  158.  with  a  learned  nole  of  Olearius.)  Znsimus,  (1. 
iv.  p.  321.)  Sozoiiien,  (I.  vi.  c.  2.)  Cedrenus,  (p.  310.  311.)  and  Jerom, 
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every  remarkable  event  to  the  particular  will  of  the 
Deity  ;  the  alterations  of  nature  were  connected,  by 
an  invisible  chain,  with  the  moral  and  metaphysical 
opinions  of  the  human  mind ;  and  the  most  sagacious 
divines  could  distinguish,  according-  to  the  colour  of 
their  respective  prejudices,  that  the  establishment  of 
heresy  tended  to  produce  an  earthquake ;  or  that  a 
deluge  was  the  inevitable  consequence  of  the  progress 
of  sin  and  error.  Without  presuming  to  discuss  the 
truth  or  propriety  of  these  lofty  speculations,  the  his- 
torian may  content  himself  with  an  observation,  which 
seems  to  be  justified  by  experience,  that  man  has  much 
more  to  fear  from  the  passions  of  his  fellow-creatures, 
than  from  the  convulsions  of  the  elements.0  The  mis- 
chievous effects  of  an  earthquake,  or  deluge,  a  hurricane, 
or  the  eruption  of  a  volcano,  bear  a  very  considerable 
proportion  to  the  ordinary  calamities  of  war;  as  they 
are  now  moderated  by  the  prudence  or  humanity  of  the 
princes  of  Europe,  who  amuse  their  own  leisure,  and 
exercise  the  courage  of  their  subjects,  in  the  practice 
of  the  military  art.  But  the  laws  and  manners  of 
modern  nations  proteet  the  safety  and  freedom  of  the 
vanquished  soldier;  and  the  peaceful  citizen  has  sel- 
dom reason  to  complain,  that  his  life,  or  even  his  for- 
tune, is  exposed  to  the  rage  of  war.  In  the  disastrojis 
period  of  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  which  may 
justly  be  dated  from  the  reign  of  Valens,  the  happiness 
and  security  of  each  individual  were  personally  attack- 
ed ;  and  the  arts  and  labours  of  ages  were  rudely  de- 
faced by  the  barbarians  of  Scythia  and  Germany.  The 
The  Huns  and  invasion  of  the  Huns  precipitated  on  the 
Guihs, '  provinces  of  the  west  the  Gothic  naiion, 
A.  D.  3/6.  which  advanced,  in  less  than  forty  years, 
from  the  Danube  to  the  Atlantic,  and  opened  a  way,  by 
the  success  of  their  arms,  to  the  inroads  of  so  many 
hostile  tribes,  more  savage  than  themselves.  The 
original  principle  of  motion  was  concealed  in  the 
remote  countries  of  the  north  ;  and  the  curious  obser- 
vation of  the  pastoral  life  of  the  Scythians,4  or  Tar- 
tars,' will  illustrate  the  latent  cause  of  these  destructive 
emigrations. 

The  astoral  ^'le  different  characters  that  mark  the 
manned  oPthe  civilized  nations  of  the  globe,  may  be 
Scythians,  or  ascribed  to  the  use,  and  the  abuse,  of 
Tartars.  reason  ;  which  so  variously  shapes,  and 

so  artificially  composes,  the  manners  and  opinions  of 
an  European  or  a  Chinese.  But  the  operation  of  in- 
stinct is  more  sure  and  simple  than  that  of  reason  ;  it 
is  much  easier  to  ascertain  the  appetites  of  a  quadruped, 
than  the  speculations  of  a  philosopher;  and  the  savage 
tribes  of  mankind,  as  they  approach  nearer  to  the  con- 
dition of  animals,  preserve  a  stronger  resemblance  to 
themselves  and  to  eacli  other.  The  uniform  stability 
of  their  manners  is  the  natural  consequence  of  the  im- 
perfection of  their  faculties.  Reduced  to  a  similar 
situation,  their  wants,  their  desires,  their  enjoyments, 
still  continue  the  same  :  and  the  influence  of  food  or 
climate,  which,  in  a  more  improved  state  of  society,  is 
suspended,  or  subdued,  by  so  many  moral  causes, 
most  powerfully  contributes  to  form,  and  to  maintain, 
the  national  character  of  barbarians.    In  every  age, 


(in  Chron.  p.  186.  and  ton),  i.  p.  250.  in  Vit.  Nilarion.)  Epidaurus 
must  have  been  overwhelmed,  had  not  the  prudent  citizens  placed 
Br.  Milarion,  an  Egyptian  monk,  on  the  beach.  lie  made  the  sign  of 
the  cross:  the  mountain-wave  stopped,  bowed,  and  relumed. 

c  pjciearchus,  the  Peripatetic,  composed  a  formal  treatise,  to  prove 
this  obvious  truth  ;  which  is  not  the  most  honourable  to  the  human 
species,  (Cicero,  de  Ofhciis,  ii.  5.) 

d  The  original  Scythians  of  Herodotus,  (I.  iv.  c.  47 — 57.  99 — 101.) 
■were  confined  by  the  D.innl.eand  the  Pains  Mrr-oiis,  within  a  square 
of  400U  stadia,  (41  0  Roman  miles.)  See  D'Anville.  (Mem.  del' Aca- 
demic, torn,  xx.xv.  p.573 — 591.)  Diodorus  Siculus  (torn.  i.  I.  ii.  p.  155. 
edit.  Wesseling)  has  marked  the  gradual  progress  of  the  name  and 
nation. 

c  The  Tatars,  or  Tartars,  were  a  primitive  tribe,  the  rivals,  and  at 
lenglh  the  subjects,  of  the  Moguls.  In  the  victorious  armies  of  Zin- 
ghis  Khan,  and  his  successors,  the  Tartars  formed  the  vanguard  ;  and 
the  name,  which  first  reached  the  ears  of  foreigners,  was  applied  to 
the  whole  nation.  (Frcret.in  the  Hist. de  I'Academie,  torn,  xviii.  p. 
60.)  In  speaking  of  all,  or  any,  of  the  northern  shepherds  of  Eu- 
rope, or  Asia,  I  indifferently  use  the  appellations  of  Scythians  or  Tar- 
tars. s 
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the  immense  plains  of  Scythia,  or  Tartary,  have  been 
inhabited  by  vagrant  tribes  of  hunters  and  shepherds, 
whose  indolence  refuses  to  cultivate  the  earth,  and 
whose  restless  spirit  disdains  the  confinement  of  a  se- 
dentary life.  In  every  age,  the  Scythians,  and  Tartars, 
have  been  renowned  for  their  invincible  courage,  and 
rapid  conquests.  The  thrones  of  Asia  have  been  re- 
peatedly" overturned  by  the  shepherds  of  the  north;  and 
their  arms  have  spread  terror  and  devastation  over  the 
most  fertile  and  warlike  countries  of  Europe.'  On 
this  occasion,  as  well  as  on  many  others,  the  sober 
historian  is  forcibly  awakened  from  a  pleasing  vision; 
and  is  compelled,  with  some  reluctance,  to  confess, 
that  the  pastoral  manners,  which  have  been  adorned 
with  the  fairest  attributes  of  peace  and  innocence,  are 
much  better  adapted  to  the  fierce  and  cruel  habits  of  a 
military  life.  To  illustrate  this  observation,  I  shall 
now  proceed  to  consider  a  nation  of  shepherds  and  of 
warriors,  in  the  three  important  articles  of,  I.  Their 
diet;  II.  Their  habitations  ;  and,  III.  Their  exercises. 
The  narratives  of  antiquity  are  justified  by  the  expe- 
rience of  modern  times  ;S  and  the  banks  of  the  Borys- 
thenes,  of  the  Volga,  or  of  the  Selinga,  will  indiffe- 
rently present  the  same  uniform  spectacle  of  similar 
and  native  manners.11 

I.  The  corn,  or  even  the  rice,  which 
constitutes  the  ordinary  and  wholesome 
food  of  a  civilized  people,  can  be  obtained  only  by  the 
patient  toil  of  the  husbandman.  Some  of  the  happy 
savages,  who  dwell  between  the  tropics,  are  plentifully 
nourished  by  the  liberality  of  nature;  but  in  the  climates 
of  the  north,  a  nation  of  shepherds  is  reduced  to  their 
flocks  and  herds.  The  skilful  practitioners  of  the 
medical  art  will  determine,  (if  they  are'able  to  deter- 
mine) how  far  the  temper  of  the  human  mind  may  be 
affected  by  the  use  of  animal,  or  of  vegetable,  food ; 
and  whether  the  common  association  of  carnivorous 
and  cruel,  deserves  to  be  considered  in  any  other  light 
than  that  of  an  innocent,  perhaps  a  salutary,  prejudice 
of  humanity.'  Yet  if  it  be  true,  that  the  sentiment  of 
compassion  is  imperceptibly"  weakened  by  the  sight 
and  practice  of  domestic  cruelty,  we  may  observe,  that 
the  horrid  objects  which  are  disguised  by  the  arts  of 
European  refinement,  are  exhibited  in  their  naked  and 
most  disgusting  simplicity,  in  the  tent  of  a  Tartarian 
shepherd.  The  ox,  or  the  sheep,  are  slaughtered  by 
the  same  hand  from  which  they  were  accustomed  to 
receive  their  daily7  food  ;  and  the  bleeding  limbs  are 
served,  with  very  little  preparation,  on  the  table  of 
their  unfeeling  murderer.  In  the  military  profession, 
and  especially  in  the  conduct  of  a  numerous  army,  the 
exclusive  use  of  animal  food  appears  to  be  productive 
of  the  most  solid  advantages.  Corn  is  a  bulky  and 
perishable  commodity  ;  and  the  large  magazines,  which 
are  indispensably  necessary  for  the  subsistence  of  our 
troops,  must  be  slowly  transported  by  the  labour  of 
men  or  horses.  But  the  flocks  and  herds,  which  ac- 
company the  march  of  the  Tartars,  afford  a  sure  and 


f  Imperium  Asia?  ter  qua'sivere  :  ipsi  pprpetuo  ah  alieno  imperio, 
ant  intacti,  aut  invicti,  mansere.    Since  the  time  of  Justin,  (ii.  2). 
they  have  multiplied  this  account.    Voltaire,  in  a  few  words,  (torn, 
x.  p. 64.    Hist.  Generale,  c.  156.)  has  abridged  the  Tartar  conquests. 
Oft  o'er  the  trembling  nations  from  afar, 
Has  Scythia  breatli'd  the  living  cloud  of  war. 

g  The  fourth  book  of  Herodotus  affords  a  curious,  though  imperfect, 
portrait  of  the  Scythians.  Among  the  moderns,  who  describe  the 
uniform  scene,  the  Khan  of  Khowaresm,  Abulghazi  Bahadur,  ex- 
presses his  native  feelines ;  and  his  Genealogical  History  of  the  Ta- 
tars has  been  copiously  illustrated  by  the  French  and  English  editors. 
Carpin,  Ascelin,  and  Ruhruquis,  (in  the  Hist,  des  Voyages,  torn,  vii.) 
represent  the  Moguls  of  the  fourteenth  century.  To  these  guides  I 
have  added  Gerhillon,  and  the  other  jesuits,  (Description  de  la  Chine, 
par  Du  Halde,  torn,  iv.)  who  accurately  surveyed  the  Chinese  Tar- 
tary ;  and  that  honest  and  intelligent  traveller,  Dell,  of  Antermony, 
(two  volumes  in  4to.  Glasgow,  176ft.) 

h  The  Uzhecks  are  the  most  altered  from  their  primitive  manners  ; 
1.  hy  the  profession  of  the  Mahometan  religion  ;  and.  2.  by  the  pos- 
session of  the  cities  and  harvests  of  the  great  Hurharia. 

i  II  est  certain  que  les  grands  mangeurs  de  vinnde  sont  en  general 
cruel?  et  feroces  plus  que  les  autrcs  homines.  Cetie  observation  est 
de  tons  les  licux,  et  de  tous  les  terns  :  la  barbaric  Anglaise  est  connue, 
4x.  Emile  de  Rousseau,  torn.  i.  p.  274.  Whatever  we  may  think  of 
the  general  observation,  we  shall  not  easily  allow  the  truth  of  his 
example.  The  good-nalured  complaints  of  Plutarch,  and  the  pathetic 
lamentations  of  Ovid,  seduce  our  reason,  hy  exciting  our  sensibility. 
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increasing  supply  of  flesh  and  milk :  in  the  far  greater 
part  of  the  uncultivated  waste,  the  vegetation  of  the 
grass  is  quick  and  luxuriant,  and  there  are  few  places 
so  extremely  barren,  that  the  hardy  cattle  of  the  north 
cannot  find  some  tolerable  pasture.  The  supply  is 
multiplied  and  prolonged,  by  the  undistinguishing  ap- 
petite and  patient  abstinence  of  the  Tartars.  They  in- 
differently feed  on  the  flesh  of  those  animals  that  have 
been  killed  for  the  table,  or  have  died  of  disease. 
Horse-flesh,  which  in  every  age  and  country  has  been 
proscribed  by  the  civilized  nations  of  Europe  and  Asia, 
they  devour  with  peculiar  greediness;  and  this  singular 
taste  facilitates  the  success  of  their  military  operations. 
The  active  cavalry  of  Scythia  is  always  followed,  in 
their  most  distant  and  rapid  incursions,  by  an  adequate 
number  of  spare  horses,  who  may  be  occasionally  used, 
either  to  redouble  the  speed,  or  to  satisfy  the  hunger, 
of  the  barbarians.  Many  are  the  resources  of  courage 
and  poverty.  When  the  forage  round  a  camp  of  Tartars 
is  almost  consumed,  they  slaughter  the  greatest  part 
of  their  cattle,  and  preserve  the  flesh,  either  smoked, 
or  dried  in  the  sun.  On  the  sudden  emergency  of  a 
hasty  march,  they  provide  themselves  with  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  little  balls  of  cheese,  or  rather  of  hard  curd, 
which  they  occasionally  dissolve  in  water ;  and  this 
unsubstantial  diet  will  support,  for  many  days,  the  life, 
and  even  the  spirits,  of  the  patient  warrior.  But  this 
extraordinary  abstinence,  which  the  Stoic  would  ap- 
prove, and  the  hermit  might  envy,  is  commonly  suc- 
ceeded by  the  most  voracious  indulgence  of  appetite. 
The  wines  of  a  happier  climate  are  the  most  grateful 
present,  or  the  most  valuable  commodity,  that  can  be 
offered  to  the  Tartars ;  and  the  only  example  of  their 
industry  seems  to  consist  in  the  act  of  extracting  from 
mare's  milk  a  fermented  liquor,  which  possesses  a  very 
strong  power  of  intoxication.  Like  the  animals  of 
prey,  the  savages,  both  of  the  old  and  new  world,  expe- 
rience the  alternate  vicissitudes  of  famine  and  plenty ; 
and  their  stomach  is  inured  to  sustain,  without  much 
inconvenience,  the  opposite  extremes  of  hunger  and  of 
intemperance. 

,,  . .  II.  In  the  ages  of  rustic  and  martial 

Habitations.  ,.  .--         =     ,      -     ,  ,.  ,  . 

simplicity,  a  people  ot  soldiers  and  hus- 
bandmen are  dispersed  over  the  face  of  an  extensive 
and  cultivated  country ;  and  some  time  must  elapse 
.before  the  warlike  youth  of  Greece  or  Italy  could  be 
assembled  under  the  same  standard,  either  to  defend 
their  own  confines,  or  to  invade  the  territories  of  the 
adjacent  tribes.  The  progress  of  manufactures  and 
commerce  insensibly  collects  a  large  multitude  within 
the  walls  of  a  city  ;  but  these  citizens  are  no  longer 
soldiers  ;  and  the  arts  which  adorn  and  improve  the 
state  of  civil  society,  corrupt  the  habits  of  the  milita- 
ry life.  The  pastoral  manners  ofvthe  Scythians  seem 
to  unite  the  different  advantages  of  simplicity  and  re- 
finement. The  individuals  of  the  same  tribe  are  con- 
stantly assembled,  but  they  are  assembled  in  a  camp  ; 
and  the  native  spirit  of  these  dauntless  shepherds  is 
animated  by  mutual  support  and  emulation.  The  hou- 
ses of  the  Tartars  are  no  more  than  small  tents,  of  an 
oval  form,  which  afford  a  cold  and  dirty  habitation,  for 
the  promiscuous  youth  of  both  sexes.  The  palaces 
of  the  rich  consist  of  wooden  huts,  of  such  a  size  that 
they  may  be  conveniently  fixed  on  large  waggons,  and 
drawn  by  a  team  perhaps  of  twenty  or  thirty  oxen. 
The  flocks  and  herds,  after  grazing  all  day  in  the  adja- 
cent pastures,  retire,  on  the  approach  of  night,  within 
the  protection  of  the  camp.  The  necessity  of  prevent- 
ing the  most  mischievous  confusion,  in  such  a  perpetual 
concourse  of  men  and  animals,  must  gradually  intro- 
duce, in  the  distribution,  the  order,  and  the  guard,  of 
the  encampment,  the  rudiments  of  the  military  art.  As 
soon  as  the  forage  of  a  certain  district  is  consumed, 
the  tiibe,  or  rather  army,  of  shepherds,  makes  a  regular 
march  to  some  fresh  pastures ;  and  thus  acquires,  in 
the  ordinary  occupations  of  the  pastoral  life,  the  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  one  of  the  most  important  and  diffi- 
cult operations  of  war.    The  choice  of  stations  is  regu- 


lated by  the  difference  of  the  seasons  :  in  the  summer, 
the  Tartars  advance  towards  the  north,  and  pitch  their 
tents  on  the  banks  of  a  river,  or,  at  least,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  a  running  stream.  But  in  the  winter  they 
return  to  the  south,  and  shelter  their  camp  behind  some 
convenient  eminence,  against  the  winds,  which  are 
chilled  in  their  passage  over  the  bleak  and  icy  regions 
of  Siberia.  These  manners  arc  admirably  adapted  to 
diffuse,  among  the  wandering  tribes,  the  spirit  of  emi- 
gration and  conquest.  The  connexion  between  the 
people  and  their  territory  is  of  so  frail  a  texture,  that 
it  may  be  broken  by  the  slightest  accident.  The  camp, 
and  not  the  soil,  is  the  native  country  of  the  genuine 
Tartar.  Within  the  precincts  of  that  camp,  his  family, 
his  companions,  his  property,  are  always  included  : 
and,  in  the  most  distant  inarches,  he  is  still  surrounded 
by  the  objects  which  are  dear,  or  valuable,  or  familiar 
in  his  eyes.  The  thirst  of  rapine,  the  fear  or  the  re- 
sentment of  injury,  the  impatience  of  servitude,  have, 
in  every  age,  been  sufficient  causes  to  urge  the  tribes 
of  Scythia  boldly  to  advance  into  some  unknown  coun- 
tries, where  they  might  hope  to  find  a  more  plentiful 
subsistence,  or  a  less  formidable  enemy.  The  revolu- 
tions of  the  north  have  frequently  determined  the  fate 
of  the.  south  ;  and  in  the  conflict  of  hostile  nations,  the 
victor  and  the  vanquished  have  alternately  drove,  and 
been  driven,  from  the  confines  of  China  to  those  of 
Germany. k  These  great  emigrations,  which  have  been 
sometimes  executed  with  almost  incredible  diligence, 
were  rendered  more  easy  by  the  peculiar  nature  of  the 
climate.  It  is  well  known,  that  the  cold  of  Tartary  is 
much  more  severe  than  in  the  midst  of  the  temperate 
zone  might  reasonably  be  expected;  this  uncommon 
rigour  is  attributed  to  the  height  of  the  plains,  which 
rise,  especially  towards  the  east,  more  than  half  a  mile 
above  the  level  of  the  sea;  and  to  the  quantity  of  salt- 
petre, with  which  the  soil  is  deeply  impregnated.1  In 
the  winter  season,  the  broad  and  rapid  rivers,  that  dis- 
charge their  waters  into  the  Euxine,  the  Caspian,  or 
the  Icy  Sea,  are  strongly  frozen  ;  the  fields  are  covered 
with  a  bed  of  snow ;  and  the  fugitive,  or  victoiious, 
tribes  may  securely  traverse,  with  their  families,  their 
waggons,  and  their  cattle,  the  smooth  and  hard  surface 
of  an  immense  plain. 

III.  The  pastoral  life,  compared  with  Exercises 
the  labours  of  agriculture  and  manufac- 
tures, is  undoubtedly  a  life  of  idleness;  and  as  the 
most  honourable  shepherds  of  the  Tartar  race  devolve 
on  their  captives  the  domestic  management  of  the  cat- 
tle, their  own  leisure  is  seldom  disturbed  by  any  servile 
and  assiduous  cares.  But  this  leisure,  instead  of  being 
devoted  to  the  soft  enjoyments  of  love  and  harmony, 
is  usefully  spent  in  the  violent  and  sanguinary  exercise 
of  the  chace.  The  plains  of  Tartary  are  filled  with  a 
strong  and  serviceable  breed  of  horses,  which  are  easily 
trained  for  the  purposes  of  war  and  hunting.  The 
Scythians  of  every  age  have  been  celebrated  as  bold 
and  skilful  riders ;  and  constant  practice  had  seated 
them  so  firmly  en  horseback,  that  they  were  supposed 
by  strangers  to  perform  the  ordinary  duties  of  civil 
life,  to  eat,  to  drink,  and  even  to  sleep,  without  dis- 
mounting from  their  steeds.  They  excel  in  the  dex- 
terous management  of  the  lance  ;  the  long  Tartar  bow  is 
drawn  with  a  nervous  arm ;  and  the  weighty  arrow  is 
directed  to  its  object  with  unerring  aim,  and  irresistible 
force.  These  arrows  are  often  pointed  against  the 
harmless  animals  of  the  desert,  which  increase  and 
multiply  in  the  absence  of  their  most  formidable  enemy; 
the  hare,  the  goat,  the  roebuck,  the  fallow-deer,  the 

k  These  Tartar  emigrations  have  been  discovered  by  M.  deGurg- 
nes,  (Hisioirc  des  Huns,  torn.  i.  ii.)  a  skilful  and  laborious  interpreter 
of  the  Chinese  language  ;  who  has  thus  laid  open  new  and  important 
scenes  in  the  history  of  mankind. 

1  A  plain  in  the  Chinese  Tartary  only  eighty  leagues  from  the 
great  wall,  was  found  by  the  missionaries  to  be  three  thousand  geo- 
metrical paces  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Montesquieu,  who  ha9 
used,  and  abused,  the  relations  of  travellers,  deduces  the  revolutions 
of  Asia  from  this  important  circumstance,  that  heat  and  cold,  weak 
ness  and  strength,  touch  each  other  without  any  temperate  zone. 
(Esprit  des  Loix,  I.  xvii.  c.  3.) 
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desirous  of  support,  and  the  strong  were  ambitious  of 
dominion  ;  the  power,  which  is  the  result  of  union,  op- 
pressed and  collected  the  divided  forces  of  the  adjacen* 
tribes ;  and,  as  the  vanquished  were  freely  admitted  to 
share  the  advantages  of  the  victory,  the  most  valiant 
chiefs  hastened  to  range  themselves  and  their  followers 
under  the  formidable  standard  of  a  confederate  nation. 
The  most  successful  of  the  Tartar  princes  assumed  the 
military  command,  to  which  he  was  entitled  by  the  su- 
periority, either  of  merit,  cr  of  power.  He  was  raised 
to  the  throne  by  the  acclamations  of  his  equals  ;  and 
the  title  of  Khan  expresses,  in  the  language  of  the 
north  of  Asia,  the  full  extent  of  the  regal  dignity.  The 
right  of  hereditary  succession  was  long  confined  to  the 
blood  of  the  founder  of  the  monarchy  ;  and  at  this  mo- 
ment all  the  Khans,  who  reign  from  Crimea  to  the 
wall  of  China,  are  the  lineal  descendants  of  the  re- 
nowned Zingis."  But,  as  it  is  the  indispensable  duty 
of  a  Tartar  sovereign  to  lead  his  warlike  subjects  into 
the  field,  the  claims  of  an  infant  are  often  disregarded, 
and  some  royal  kinsman,  distinguished  by  his  age  and 
valour,  is  intrusted  with  the  sword  and  sceptre  of  his 
predecessor.  Two  distinct  and  regular  taxes  are  levied 
on  the  tribes,  to  support  the  dignity  of  their  national 
monarch,  and  of  their  peculiar  chief ;  and  each  of  those 
contributions  amounts  to  the  tythe,  both  of  their  proper- 
ty, and  of  their  spoil.  A  Tartar  sovereign  enjoys  the 
tenth  part  of  the  wealth  of  his  people;  and  as  his  own 
domestic  riches  of  flocks  and  herds  increase  in  a  much 
larger  proportion,  he  is  able  plentifully  to  maintain  the 
rustic  splendour  of  his  court,  to  reward  the  most  de- 
serving, or  the  most  favoured,  of  his  followers,  and  to 
obtain,  from  the  gentle  influence  of  corruption,  the 
obedience  which  might  be  sometimes  refused  to  the 
stern  mandates  of  authority.  The  manners  of  his  sub- 
jects, accustomed  like  himself  to  blood  and  rapine, 
might  excuse,  in  their  eyes,  such  partial  acts  of  tyr- 
rany,  as  would  excite  the  horror  of  a  civilized  people; 
but  the  power  of  a  despot  has  never  been  acknowledged 
in  the  deserts  of  Scythia.  The  immediate  jurisdiction  ,: 
of  the  Khan  is  confined  within  the  limits  of  his  own 
tribe ;  and  the  exercise  of  his  royal  prerogative  has 
been  moderated  by  the  ancient  institution  of  a  national 
council.  The  Coroultai,0  or  Diet,  of  the  Tartars,  was 
regularly  held  in  the  spring  and  autumn,  in  the  midst 
of  a  plain ;  where  the  princes  of  the  reigning  family, 
and  the  mursas  of  the  respective  tribes,  may  conveni- 
ently assemble  on  horseback,  with  their  martial  and 
numerous  trains  ;  and  the  ambitious  monarch,  who  re- 
viewed the  strength,  must  consult  the  inclination,  of 
an  armed  people.  The  rudiments  of  a  feudal  govern- 
ment may  be  discovered  in  the  constitution  of  the 
Scythian  or  Tartar  nations  ;  but  the  perpetual  conflict 
of  those  hostile  nations  has  sometimes  terminated  in 
the  establishment  of  a  powerful  and  despotic  empire. 
The  victor,  enriched  by  the  tribute,  and  fortified  by  the 
arms,  of  dependant  kings,  has  spread  his  conquests 
over  Europe  or  Asia;  the  successful  shepherds  of  the 
north  have  submitted  to  the  confinement  of  arts,  of  laws, 
and  of  cities;  and  the  introduction  of  luxury,  after  de- 
stroying the  freedom  of  the  people,  has  undermined 
the  foundations  of  the  throne.p 

The  memory  of  past  events  cannot  situation  and  ex- 
long  be  preserved,  in  the  frequent  and  tent  of  Scythia 
remote  emigrations  of  illiterate  barbari-  or  Tartary- 
ans.    The  modern  Tartars  are  ignorant  of  the  conquests 


stag,  the  elk,  and  the  antelope.  The  vigour  and  pa- 
tience both  of  the  men  and  horses  are  continually  ex- 
ercised by  the  fatigues  of  the  chaee;  and  the  plentiful 
supply  of  game  contributes  to  the  subsistence,  and 
even  luxury,  of  a  Tartar  camp.  But  the  exploits  of 
the  hunters  of  Scythia  are  not  confined  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  timid  or  innoxious  beasts ;  they  boldly  en- 
counter the  angry  wild  boar,  when  he  turns  against 
his  pursuers,  excite  the  sluggish  courage  of  the  bear, 
and  provoke  the  fury  of  the  tiger,  as  he  slumbers  in 
the  thicket.  Where  there  is  danger,  there  may  be 
glory  ;  and  the  mode  of  hunting,  which  opens  the  fair- 
est field  to  the  exertions  of  valour,  may  justly  be  con- 
sidered as  the  image,  and  as  the  school,  of  war.  The 
general  hunting-matches,  the  pride  and  delight  of  the 
Tartar  princes,  compose  an  instructive  exercise  for  their 
numerous  cavalry.  A  circle  is  drawn,  of  many  miles 
in  circumference,  to  encompass  the  game  of  an  exten- 
sive district ;  and  the  troops  that  form  the  circle  regu- 
larly advance  towards  a  common  centre  ;  where  the 
captive  animals,  surrounded  on  every  side,  are  aban- 
doned to  the  darts  of  tho  hunters.  In  this  march, 
which  frequently  continues  many  days,  the  cavalry 
are  obliged  to  climb  the  hills,  to  swim  the  rivers,  and 
to  wind  through  the  valleys,  without  interrupting  the 
prescribed  order  of  their  gradual  progress.  They  ac- 
quire the  habit  of  directing  their  eye,  and  their  steps, 
to  a  remote  object;  of  preserving  their  intervals  ;  of 
suspending,  oraccelerating,  their  pace,  according  to  the 
motions  of  the  troops  on  their  right  and  left;  and  of 
watching  and  repeating  the  signals  of  their  leaders. 
Their  leaders  study,  in  this  practical  school,  the  most 
important  lesson  of  the  military  art;  the  prompt  and 
accurate  judgment  of  ground,  of  distance,  and  of  time. 
To  employ  against  a  human  enemy  the  same  patience 
and  valour,  the  same  skill  and  discipline,  is  the  only 
alteration  which  is  required  in  real  war;  and  the  amuse- 
ments of  the  chace  serve  as  a  prelude  to  the  conquest 
of  an  empire.1" 

_  The  political  society  of  the  ancient 

Government.     «  r  ,        .  J  „  , 

Germans  has  the  appearance  ot  a  volun- 
tary alliance  of  independent  warriors.  The  tribes  of 
Scythia,  distinguished  by  the  modern  appellation  of 
Hurds,  assume  the  form  of  a  numerous  and  increasing 
lamily  ;  which,  in  the  course  of  successive  generations, 
lias  been  propagated  from  the  same  original  stock. 
The  meanest,  and  most  ignorant,  of  the  Tartars,  pre- 
serve, with  conscious  pride,  the  inestimable  treasure 
of  their  genealogy;  and  whatever  distinctions  of  rank 
may  have  been  introduced,  by  the  unequal  distribution 
of  pastoral  wealth,  they  mutually  respect  themselves, 
and  each  other,  as  the  descendants  of  the  first  founder 
of  the  tribe.  The  custom  which  still  prevails,  of 
adopting  the  bravest  and  most  faithful  of  the  captives, 
may  countenance  the  very  probable  suspicion,  that  this 
extensive  consanguinity  is,  in  a  great  measure,  legal 
and  fictitious.  But  the  useful  prejudice,  which  has 
obtained  the  sanction  of  time  and  opinion,  produces  the 
effects  of  truth  ;  the  haughty  barbarians  yield  a  cheerful 
and  voluntary  obedience  to  the  head  of  their  blood  ;  and 
their  chief,  or  mursa,  as  the  representative  of  their 
great  father,  exercises  the  authority  of  a  judge  in  peace,_ 
and  of  a  leadeT  in  war.  In  the  original  state  of  the" 
pastoral  world,  each  of  the  mursas  (if  we  may  continue 
to  use  a  modern  appellation)  acted  as  the  independent 
chief  of  a  large  and  separate  family  ;  and  the  limits  of 
their  peculiar  territories  were  gradually  fixed,  by  su- 
perior force,  or  mutual  consent.  But  the  constant  ope- 
ration of  various  and  permanent  causes  contributed  to 
unite  the  vagrant  hords  into  national  communities,  un- 
der the  command  of  a  supreme  head.    The  weak  were 


m  Petit  do  la  Croix  (Vie  de  Genciscan,  1.  iii.  e.  ?.)  represents  the 
full  glory  and  extent  of  the  Mosul  chace.  The  Jesuits  Gerbillon  and 
Verbies'.  followed  the  emperor  Kamhi  when  he  hunted  in  Tartnry. 
(Duhalde.  Description  de  la  Chine,  torn.  iv.  p.  81.  290.  Sec.  folio  edit.) 
His  grandson,  Kienlong.  who  unites  the  Tartar  discipline  with  the 
laws  and  learning  of  China,  describes,  (Eloge  de  Moukden,  p.  272 — 
!483.)  as  a  poet,  the  pleasures  which  he  had  often  enjoyed  as  a  sports- 
man. 


n  See  the  second  volume  of  the  Genealogical  History  of  the  Tar- 
tars, and  the  list  of  the  Khans,  at  the  end  of  the  life  of  Gensis,  or 
Zingis.  Under  therein  of  Timur.or  Tamerlane,  one  of  his  subjects, 
a  descendant  of  Zingis,  still  bore  the  regal  appellation  of  Khan  ;  and 
the  conqueror  of  Asia  contented  himself  with  the  title  of  Emir,  or 
Saltan.  Abulghazi,  part  v.  c.  4.  D'Herbclot,  Bihliolheque  Orienlale,  j 
p.  878. 

o  Seethe  Diets  of  the  ancient  Huns,  (de  Guignes.  tom.ii.  p.  2C.)  and 
a  curious  description  of  those  of  Zingis.    (Vie  de  Gengiscan,  I.  i.  c.  6. 
1.  iv.  c.  11.)    Such  assemblies  are  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Per-  | 
sinn  history  of  Timur  ;  though  they  served  only  to  countenance  the  i 
resolutions  of  their  master. 

p  Montesquieu  labours  to  explain  a  difference  which  has  not  exist- 
ed, between  the  liberty  of  the  Arahs,  and  the  perpetual  slavery  of  the 
Tartars.    (Esprit  des'Loix,  I.  xvii.  c.5. 1,  xviii.c.  19,  Sec  ) 
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of  their  ancestors;''  and  our  knowledge  of  the  history 
of  the  Scythians  is  derived  from  their  intercourse  with 
the  learned  and  civilized  nations  of  the  south,  the 
Greeks,  the  Persians,  and  the  Chinese.  The  Greeks, 
who  navigated  the  Euxine,  and  planted  their  colonies 
along  the  sea-coast,  made  the  gradual  and  imperfect 
discovery  of  Scythia;  from  the  Danube,  and  the  con- 
fines of  Thrace,  as  far  as  the  frozen  Mseotis,  the  seat 
of  eternal  winter,  and  mount  Caucasus,  which,  in  the 
language  of  poetry,  was  described  as  the  utmost  boun- 
dary of  the  earth.  They  celebrated,  with  simple  cre- 
dulity, the  virtues  of  the  pastoral  life :  I  they  enter- 
tained a  more  rational  apprehension  of  the  strength 
and  numbers  of  the  warlike  barbarians,"  who  con- 
temptuously baffled  the  immense  armament  of  Darius, 
the  son  of  Hystaspes.'  The  Persian  monarehs  had 
extended  their  western  conquests  to  the  banks  of  the 
Danube,  and  the  limits  of  European  Scythia.  The 
pastern  provinces  of  their  empire  were  exposed  to  the 
Scythians  of  Asia  ;  the  wild  inhabitants  of  the  plains 
beyond  the  Oxus  and  the  Jaxartes,  two  mighty  rivers, 
which  direct  their  course  towards  the  Caspian  sea. 
The  long  and  memorable  quarrel  of  Iran  and  Touran 
is  still  the  theme  of  history  or  romance:  the  famous, 
perhaps  the  fabulous,  valour  of  the  Persian  heroes, 
Rustan  and  Asfendiar,  was  signalized,  in  the  defence 
of  their  country  against  the  Afrasiabs  of  the  north  ;  u 
and  the  invincible  spirit  of  the  same  barbarians 
resisted,  on  the  same  ground,  the  victorious  arms  of 
Cyrus  and  Alexander.1  In  the  eyes  of  the  Greeks 
and  Persians,  the  real  geography  of  Scythia  was  boun- 
ded, on  the  east,  by  the  mountains  of  Imaus,  or  Caf; 
and  their  distant  prospect  of  the  extreme  and  inacces- 
sible parts  of  Asia  was  clouded  by  ignorance  or  per- 
plexed by  fiction.  But  those  inaccessible  regions  are 
the  ancient  residence  of  a  powerful  and  civilized  na- 
tion/ which  ascends,  by  a  probable  tradition,  above 
forty  centuries  ; 2  and  which  is  able  to  verify  a  series 
of  near  two  thousand  years,  by  the  perpetual  testimony 
of  accurate  and  contemporary  historians.1    The  annals 


q  Ahulghazi  Khan,  in  the  two  first  parts  of  li is  Genealogical  History, 
relates  the  miserahle  fahles  and  traditions  of  the  Uzbek  Tartars  con- 
cerning the  times  which  preceded  the  reign  of  Zingis. 

r  In  the  thirteenth  hook  of  the  Iliad,  Jupiter  turns  away  his  eyes 
front  the  hloody  fields  of  Troy,  to  the  plains  of  Thrace  and  Scythia. 
He  would  not,  by  changing  the  prospect,  heboid  a  more  peaceful  or 
innocent  scene. 

■  Thucydides,  1.  ii.  c.  97. 

t  See  the  fourth  book  of  Herodotus.  When  Darius  advanced  into 
the  Moldavian  desert,  between  the  Danube  and  the  Neistcr,  the  king 
of  the  Scythians  sent  him  a  mouse,  a  frog,  a  bird,  and  rive  arrows  ;  a 
tremendous  allegory  ! 

u  These  wars  and  heroes  may  be  found  under  their  respective 
titles,  in  the  Bihliotheque  Orientale  of  D'Herbelot.  They  have  been 
celebrated  in  an  epic  poem  of  sixty  thousand  rhymed  couplets,  by 
Ferdusi,  the  Homer  of  Persia.  See  the  History  of  Nader  Shaw,  p. 
J45.  165.  The  public  must  lament,  that  Mr.  Jones  has  suspended  the 
pursuit  of  oriental  learning. 

i  The  Caspian  sea,  with  its  rivers,  and  adjacent  tribes,  are  labori- 
ously illustrated  in  the  Examen  Critiques  ries  Historiens  d' Alexandre, 
which  compares  the  true  geography,  and  the  errors  produced  by  the 
vanity  or  ignorance  of  the  Greeks. 

y  The  original  state  of  the  nation  appears  to  have  been  in  the  north- 
west of  China,  in  the  provinces  of  Chensi  and  Chansi.  Under  the  two 
first  dynasties,  the  principal  town  was  still  a  movable  camp  ;  the  vil- 
lages were  thinly  scattered  ;  more  land  was  employed  in  pasture  than 
in  tillage:  the  exercise  of  bunting  was  ordained  to  rlear  the  country 
from  wild  beasts;  Petcheli  (where  Pekin  stands)  was  a  desert ;  and 
thesouthern  provinces  were  peopled  with  Indian  savages.  The  dy- 
nasty of  the  Han  (before  Christ  206)  gave  the  empire  its  actual  form 
and  extent. 

i  The  a?ra  of  the  Chinese  monarchy  has  been  variously  fixed,  from 
2952  to  2J32  years  before  Christ  ;  and  the  year  203?  has  been  chosen 
for  the  lawful  epoch,  by  the  authority  of  the  present  emperor.  The 
difference  arises  from  the  uncertain  duration  of  the  two  first  dynas 
ties  ;  and  the  vacant  space  that  lies  beyond  them,  as  far  as  the  real, 
or  fabulous,  times  of  Fohi,  or  Hoangti.  Sematsien  dates  his  authen- 
tic chronology  from  the  year  841  :  the  thirty-six  eclipses  of  Confucius, 
(thirty  one  of  which  have  been  verified)  were  observed  between  the 
years  ?22and  480  before  Christ.  The  historical  period  of  China  does 
not  ascend  above  the  Greek  Olympiads. 

a  After  several  ages  of  anarchy  and  despotism,  the  dynasty  of  the 
Han  (before  Christ  206)  was  the  !cra  of  the  revival  of  learning.  The 
fragments  of  ancient  literature  were  restored  ;  the  characters  were 
improved  and  fixed ;  and  the  future  preservation  of  books  was  se- 
cured by  the  useful  inventions  of  ink,  paper,  and  the  art  of  printing. 
Ninety  seven  years  before  Christ,  Sematsien  published  the  first  his- 
tory of  China.  His  labours  were  illustrated,  and  continued,  by  a  se- 
ries of  one  hundred  and  eighty  historians.  The  suhstance  of  their 
works  is  still  extant :  and  the  most  considerable  of  them  arc  now  de- 
posited in  the  king  of  France's  library. 
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of  Chinab  illustrate  the  state  and  revolutions  of  the 
pastoral  tribes,  which  may  still  be  distinguished  by 
the  vague  appellation  of  Scythians,  or  Tartars ;  the 
vassals,  the  enemies,  and  sometimes  the  conquerors, 
of  a  great  empire;  whose  policy  has  uniformly  opposed 
the  blind  and  impetuous  valour  of  the  barbarians  of  the 
north.  From  the  mouth  of  the  Danube  to  the  sea  of 
Japan,  the  whole  longitude  of  Scythia  is  about  one 
hundred  and  ten  degrees,  which,  in  that  parallel,  are 
equal  to  more  than  five  thousand  miles.  The  latitude 
of  these  extensive  deserts  cannot  be  so  easily,  or  so 
accurately,  measured  ;  but  from  the  fortieth  degree, 
which  touches  the  wall  of  China,  we  may  securely  ad- 
vance above  a  thousand  miles  to  the  northward,  till 
our  progress  is  stopped  by  the  excessive  cold  of  Siberia. 
In  that  dreary  climate,  instead  of  the  animated  picture 
of  a  Tartar  camp,  the  smoke  which  issues  from  the 
earth,  or  rather  from  the  snow,  betrays  the  subterrane- 
ous dwellings  of  the  Tongouses,  and  the  Samoiedes  : 
the  want  of  horses  and  oxen  is  imperfectly  supplied 
by  the  use  of  rein-deer,  and  of  large  dogs  ;  and  the  con- 
querors of  the  earth  insensibly  degenerate  into  a  race 
of  deformed  and  diminutive  savages,  who  tremble  at 
the  sound  of  arms.0 

The  Huns,  who  under  the  reign  of  Original  seat  of 
Valens  threatened  the  empire  of  Rome,  Tlle  ""ns- 
had  been  formidable,  in  a  much  earlier  period,  to  the 
empire  of  China.*1  Their  ancient,  perhaps  their  origi- 
nal, seat,  was  an  extensive,  though  dry  and  barren, 
tract  of  country,  immediately  on  the  north  side  of  the 
great  wall.  Their  place  is  at  present  occupied  by  the 
forty-nine  hords  or  banners  of  the  Mongous,  a  pasto- 
ral nation,  which  consists  of  about  two  hundred  thou- 
sand families.15  But  the  valour  of  the  Huns  had  exten- 
ded the  narrow  limits  of  their  domin-  Their  conquests 
ions  ;  their  rustic  chiefs,  who  assumed  >»  Scythia. 
the  appellation  of  Tanjou,  gradually  became  the  con- 
querors, and  the  sovereigns,  of  a  formidable  empire. 
Towards  the  east,  their  victorious  arms  were  stopped 
only  by  the  ocean  ;  and  the  tribes,  which  are  thinly 
scattered  between  the  Amoor  and  the  extreme  penin- 
sula of  Corea,  adhered,  with  reluctance,  to  the  stan- 
dard of  the  Huns.  On  the  west,  near  the  head  of  the 
Irtish,  and  in  the  valley  of  Imaus,  they  found  a  more 
ample  space,  and  more  numerous  enemies.  One  of 
the  lieutenants  of  the  Tanjou  subdued,  in  a  single  ex- 
pedition, twenty-six  nations;  the  Igours,f distinguish- 
ed above  the  Tartar  race  by  the  use  of  letters,  were  in 
the  number  of  his  vassals ;  and,  by  the  strange  con- 
nexion of  human  events,  the  flight  of  one  of  those 
vagrant  tribes  recalled  the  victorious  Parthians  from 
the  invasion  of  Syria. ff  On  the  side  of  the  north, 
the  ocean  was  assigned  as  the  limit  of  the  power  of 
the  Huns.  Without  enemies  to  resist  their  progress, 
or  witnesses  to  contradict  their  vanity,  they  might 
securely  achieve  a  real  or  imaginary  conquest  of  the 
frozen  regions  of  Siberia.  The  Northern  sea  was  fix- 
ed as  the  remote  boundary  of  their  empire.  But  the 
name  of  that  sea,  on  whose  shores  the  patriot  Sovou 
embraced  the  life  of  a  shepherd  and  an  exile,h  may  be 

b  China  has  been  illustrated  by  the  labours  of  the  French  ;  of  the 
missionaries  at  Pekin,  and  Messrs.  Freret  and  De  Guignes  at  Paris. 
The  substance  of  the  three  preceding  noies  is  extracted  from  the 
Clion-L  ing,  with  the  preface,  and  notes  of  M.  deGuignes,  Paris,  1770  : 
The  Toiii;-Kien-Kim<;  Mou,  translated  by  the  P.  de  Mailla,  under  the 
name  of  Hist.  Generale  tie  la  Chine,  lorn.  i.  xlix. — cc  ;  the  Memoires 
sur  la  Chine,  Paris,  1776,  &c.  torn.  i.  p.  1 — 323.  torn.  ii.  p.  5 — 364;  the 
Histoire  des  Huns,  torn.  i.  p.  1  — 131.  torn.  v.  p.  345 — 362;  and  the 
Memoires  de  PAcademie  des  Inscriptions,  torn.  x.  p.  377 — 402.  torn, 
xv.  p.  495—564.  torn,  xviii.  p.  178 — 295.  torn,  xxxvi.  p.  164 — 238. 

c  See  the  Histoire  Generale  des  Voyages,  torn,  xviii.  and  the  Ge- 
nealogical History,  vol.  ii.  p. 620 — 664. 

d  M.  de  Guignes  (torn.  ii.  1 — 124.)  has  given  the  original  history  of  the 
ancient  Hiohg-nou,  or  Huns.  The  Chinese  geography  of  their  country, 
(torn.  i.  p.  Iv. — Ixiii.)  seems  to  comprise  a  part  of  their  conquests. 

e  See  in  Duhalde  (torn.  iv.  p.  18 — 65.)  a  circumstantial  description, 
with  a  correct  map,  of  the  country  of  the  Mongous. 

f  The  Ignurs,  or  Vigours,  were  divided  into  three  branches  ;  hunt- 
ers, shepherds,  and  husbandmen  ;  and  the  last  cla6s  was  despised  by 
the  two  former.    See  Abulghazi,  part  ii.  c.  7. 

g  Memoires  de  I'Academie  des  Inscriptions,  torn.  xxv.  p.  17 — 33. 
The  comprehensive  view  of  M.  de  Guignes  has  couipared  thess  dis- 
tant events. 

b  The  fame  of  Sovou,  or  So-ou,  his  merit,  and  his  singular  advea- 
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transferred,  with  much  more  probability,  to  the  Bai- 
kal, a  capacious  bason,  above  three  hundred  miles  in 
length,  which  disdains  the  modest  appellation  of  a 
lake,'  and  which  actually  communicates  with  the  seas 
of  the  north,  by  the  long  course  of  the  Angara,  the  Ttm- 
guska,  and  the  Jenissea.  The  submission  of  so  many 
distant  nations  might  ilatter  the  pride  of  the  Tanjou; 
but  the  valour  of  the  Huns  could  be  rewarded  only 
by  the  enjoyment  of  the  wealth  and  luxury  of  the 
empire  of  the  south.  In  the  third  century  before  the 
christian  sera,  a  wall  of  fifteen  hundred  miles  in  length 
was  constructed,  to  defend  the  frontiers  of  China 
against  the  inroads  of  the  Huns  ;k  but  this  stupendous 
work,  which  holds  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  map  of 
the  world,  has  never  contributed  to  the  safety  of  an 
unwarlike  people.  The  cavalry  of  the  Tanjou  fre- 1 
quently  consisted  of  two  or  three  hundred  thousand  f 
men,  formidable,  by  the  matchless  dexterity  with 
which  they  managed  their  bows  and  their  horses  ;  by  ! 
their  harjy  patience  in  supporting  the  inclemency  of  the  ! 
weather  ;  and  by  the  incredible  speed  of  their  march, 
which  was  seldom  checked  by  torrents,  or  precipices, 
by  the  deepest  rivers,  or  by  the  most  lofty  mountains. 

Theft  wars  wifbThey  spread  themselves  at  once  over  j 
the  Chinese,    the  face  of  the  country  ;  and  their  rapid 

Ant. Christ, 301  impetuosity  surprised,  astonished,  and 
disconcerted  the  grave  and  elaberate  tactics  of  a  Chi- 
nese army.  The  emperor  Kaoti,1  a  soldier  of  fortune, 
whose  personal  merit  had  raised  him  to  the  throne, ' 
marched  against  the  Huns  with  those  veteran  troops 
which  had  been  trained  up  in  the  civil  wars  of  China. 
But  lie  was  soon  surrounded  by  the  barbarians;  and, 
after  a  siege  of  seven  days,  the  monarch,  hopeless  of 
relief,  was  reduced  to  purchase  his  deliverance  by  an 
ignominious  capitulation.  The  successors  of  Kaoti, 
whose  lives  were  dedicated  to  the  aTts  of  peace,  or  the 
luxury  of  the  palace,  submitted  to  a  more  permanent 
disgrace.  They  too  hastily  confessed  the  insufficien- 
cy of  arms  and  fortifications.  The}'  were  too  easily 
convinced,  that  while  the  blazing  signals  announced 
on  every  side  the  approach  of  the  Huns,  the  Chinese 
troops,  who  slept  with  the  helmet  on  their  head,  and 
the  cuirass  on  their  back,  were  destroyed  by  the  in- 
cessant labour  of  ineffectual  marches.™  A  regular 
payment  of  money  and  silk,  was  stipulated  as  the  con- 
dition of  a  temporary  and  precarious  peace ;  and  the 
wretched  expedient  of  disguising  a  real  tribute,  under 
the  names  of  a  gift  or  a  subsidy,  was  practised  by  the 
emperors  of  China,  as  well  as  by  those  of  Rome.  But 
there  still  remained  a  more  disgraceful  article  of  trib- 
ute, which  violated  the  sacred  feelinsrs  of  humanity  and 
nature.  The  hardships  of  a  savage  life,  which  destroy 
their  in  infancy  the  children  who  are  born  with  a  less 
healthy  and  robust  constitution,  introduce  a  remarka- 
ble disproportion  between  the  numbers  of  the  two 
sexes.  The  Tartars  are  an  ugly  and  even  deformed 
race;  and,  while  they  consider  their  own  women  as 
the  instruments  of  domestic  labour,  their  desires,  or 
rather  their  appetites,  are  directed  to  the  enjoyment  of 
more  elegant  beauty.    A  select  band  of  the  fairest 


tures,  are  still  celebrated  in  China.  See  the  Eloge  dc  Monkden,  p.  20. 
and  notes,  p.  241—247  ;  and  Mcmoires  sur  la  Chine,  tom.-iii.  p.  317— 
300. 

i  SceTshrand  Ives,  in  Harris's  Collection,  vol.  ii.  p.  031 :  Hell's  Tra- 
vels, vol.  i.  p.  247 — 251;  and  Gnielin,  in  tile  Hist.  Generate  des  Voy- 
ages, torn,  xiviii.  p.  283—329.  They  all  remark  the  vulgar  opinion, 
that  the  holy  sea  grows  angry  and  tempestuous,  if  any  one  presumes 
to  call  it  a  lake.  This  grammatical  nicety  often  excites  a  dispute, 
between  the  absurd  superstition  of  the  mariners,  and  the  absurd  ob- 
stinacy of  travellers. 

k  The  construction  of  the  wall  of  China  is  mentioned  by  Duhaldc 
(torn.  ii.  p.  15.)  and  De  Guimes,  (torn.  ii.  p.  50.) 

1  See  the  life  of  Lieoupnng,  or  Knoti,  in  the  Hist,  de  la  Chine,  pub- 
lished at  Paris,  1777,  &c.  torn.  i.  p.  442—522.  This  voluminous  work 
is  a  translation  (by  the  P.  de  Mnilla)  of  Hie  Tang  K'xen  Kang-Mov, 
the  celebrated  abridgement  of  the  great  history  of  Semakouang,  (A. 
D.  1084.)  and  his  continuators. 

m  See  a  free  and  ample  memorial,  presented  by  a  mandarin  to  the 
emperor  Venti  (before  Christ  180 — 157.)  in  Duhaiile,  torn.  ii.  p.  412— 
426.)  from  a  collection  of  state  papers,  marked  with  the  red  pencil  by 
Kamhi  himself,  p.  384 — G12.)  Another  memorial  from  the  minister 
of  war,  (Kang-Mou,  lorn.  ii.  p.  555.)  supplies  some  curious  circum- 
stances of  the  ininners  of  the  Huns. 


maidens  of  China  was  devoted  to  the  rude  embraces 
of  the  Huns  ;n  and  the  alliance  of  the  haughty  Tan- 
jous  was  secured  by  their  marriage  with  the  genuine, 
or  adopted,  daughters  of  the  imperial  family,  which 
vainly  attempted  to  escape  the  sacrilegious  pollution. 
The  situation  of  these  unhappy  victims  is  described  in 
the  verses  of  a  Chinese  princess,  who  laments  that 
she  had  been  condemned  by  her  parents  to  a  distant 
exile1,  under  a  barbarian  husband  ;  who  complains 
that  sour  milk  was  her  only  drink,  raw  flesh  her  only 
food,  a  tent  her  only  palace ;  and  who  expresses, 
in  a  strain  of  pathetic  simplicity,  the  natural  wish, 
that  she  were  transformed  into  a  bird,  to  fly  back 
to  her  dear  country ;  the  object  of  her  tender  and 
perpetual  regret.0 

The  conquest  of  China  has  been  Decline  and  fall 
twice  achieved  by  the  pastoral  tribes  of  the  Huns, 
of  the  north  :  the  forces  of  the  Huns  were  not  inferior 
to  those  of  the  Moguls,  or  of  the  Mantcheoux  ;  and 
their  ambition  might  entertain  the  most  sanguine 
hopes  of  success.  But  their  pride  was  bumbled,  and 
their  progress  was  checked,  by  the  arms  and  policy 
of  Vouti,P  the  fifth  emperor  of  the  powerful  dynasty 
of  the  Han.  In  his  long  reign  of  fifty-  Ant.  Christ, 
four  years,  the  barbarians  of  the  south-  141—87- 
cm  provinces  submitted  to  the  laws  and  manners  of 
China:  and  the  ancient  limits  of  the  monarchy  were 
enlarged,  from  the  great  river  of  Kiang,  to  the  port  of 
Canton.  Instead  of  confining  himself  to  the  timid 
operations  of  a  defensive  war,  his  lieutenants  penetra- 
ted many  hundred  miles  into  the  country  of  the  Huns. 
In  those  boundless  deserts,  where  it  is  impossible  to 
form  magazines,  and  difficult  to  transport  a  sufficient 
supply  of  provisions,  the  armies  ofiVouti  were  repeat- 
edly exposed  to  intolerable  hardships  :  and,  of  one 
hundred  and  forty  thousand  soldiers,  who  marched 
arraiust  the  barbarians, thirty  thousand  only  returned  in 
safety  to  the  feet  of  their  master.  These  losses,  how- 
ever, were  compensated  by  splendid  and  decisive  suc- 
cess. The  Chinese  generals  improved  the  superiority 
which  they  derived  from  the  temper  of  their  arms, 
their  chariots  of  war,  and  the  service  of  their  Tartar 
auxiliaries.  The  camp  of  the  Tanjou  was  surprised 
in  the  midst  of  sleep  and  intemperance :  and,  though 
the  monarch  of  the  Huns  bravely  cut  his  way  through 
the  ranks  of  the  enemy,  he  left  above  fifteen  thousand 
of  his  subjects  on  the  field  of  battle.  Yet  this  signal 
victory,  which  was  preceded  and  followed  by  many 
bloody  engagements,  contributed  much  less  to  the  de- 
struction of  the  power  of  the  Huns,  than  the  effectual 
policy  which  was  employed  to  detach  the  tributary 
nations  from  their  obedience.  Intimida-  a r.i.  Christ.  70. 
ted  by  the  arms,  or  allured  by  the  prom- 
ises, of  Vouti  and  his  successors,  the  most  considera- 
ble tribes,  both  of  the  east  and  of  the  west,  disclaim- 
ed the  authority  of  the  Tanjou.  While  some  acknow- 
ledged themselves  the  allies  or  vassals  of  the  empire, 
they  all  became  the  implacable  enemies  of  the  Huns  : 
and  the  numbers  of  that  haughty  people,  as  soon  as 
they  were  reduced  to  their  native  strength,  might, 
perhaps,  have  been  contained  within  the  walls  of 
one  of  the  great  and  populous  cities  of  China.' 
The  desertion  of  his  subjects,  and  (he  perplexities  of 
a  civil  war,  at  length  compelled  the  Janjou  himself  to 
renounce  the  dignity  of  an  independent  sovereign, 
and  the  freedom  of  a  warlike  and  high-  ,., 

.  ,     ,        .  TT  .      ,     . 'o*     Ant.  Christ,  ot. 

spirited  nation.    He  was  received  at  Ki- 
gali, the  capital  of  the  monarchy,  by  the  troops,  the 


a  A  supplv  of  women  is  mentioned  as  a  customary  article  of  treaty 
and  tribute.'  (Hist,  de  ia  Conquete  de  la  Chine,  par  les  Tarlares 
Mantcheoux,  torn.  i.  p.  180,  187.  with  the  note  of  the  ediior.) 

o  He  Guignes,  Hist,  des  Huns.  torn.  ii.  p.  62. 

j>  Pee  the  reinn  of  the  emperor  Vouti,  in  the  Kang-Mou,  torn.  iii.  p. 
1—98.  His  various  and  inconsistent  character  seems  to  be  impar- 
tially drawn. 

q  This  expression  is  used  in  the  memorial  to  the  emperor  V enti. 
(Duhalrje,  torn.  ii.  p.  417.)  Without  adopiing  the  exaggerations  of 
Marco  polo  and  Isaac  Vossius,  we  may  rationally  allow  for  Pekin, 
two  millions  of  inhabitants.  The  cities  of  the  south,  which  contain 
the  inanufactufcs  of  China,  ore  still  more  populous. 
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mandarins,  and  the  emperor  himself,  with  all  the  hon- 
ours that  could  adorn  and  disguise  the  triumph  of 
Chinese  vanity.'  A  magnificent  palace  was  prepared 
for  his  reception ;  his  place  was  assigned  ahove  all 
the  princes  of  the  royal  family ;  and  the  patience  of 
the  barbarian  king  was  exhausted  by  the  ceremonies 
of  a  banquet,  which  consisted  of  eight  courses  of 
meat,  and  of  nine  solemn  pieces  of  music.  But  he 
performed,  on  his  knees,  the  duty  of  a  respectful  hom- 
age to  the  emperor  of  China  ;  pronounced,  in  his  own 
name,  and  in  the  name  of  his  successors,  a  perpetual 
oath  of  fidelity  ;  and  gratefully  accepted  a  seal,  which 
was  bestowed  as  the  emblem  of  his  regal  dependance. 
Afier  this  humiliating  submission,  the  Tanjous  some- 
times departed  from  their  allegiance,  and  seized  the 
favorable  moments  of  war  and  rapine  ;  bul  the  mon- 
archy of  the  Huns  gradually  declined,  till  it  was  hro- 

A  D  48  'cen'  ^  civil  dissension,  into  two  hos- 
tile and  separate  kingdoms.  One  of 
the  piinces  of  the  nation  was  urged,  by  fear  and  am- 
bition, to  retire  towards  the  south  with  eight  hords, 
which  composed  between  forty  and  fifty  thousand  fam- 
ilies. He  obtained,  with  the  title  of  Tanjou,  a  con- 
venient territory  on  the  verge  of  the  Chinese  provin- 
ces ;  and  his  constant  attachment  to  the  service  of  the 
empire  was  secured  by  weakness,  and  the  desire  of  re- 
venge. From  the  time  of  this  fatal  schism,  the  Huns 
of  tiie  north  continued  to  languish  about  fifty  years  ; 
till  they  were  oppressed  on  every  side  by  their  foreign 
and  domestic  enemies.  The  proud  inscription' of  a 
column,  erected  on  a  lofty  mountain,  announced  to 
posterity,  that  a  Chinese  army  had  marched  seven 
hundred  miles  into  the  heart  of  their  country.  The 
Sienpi,'  a  tribe  of  oriental  Tartars,  retaliated  the  inju- 
ries which  they  had  formerly  sustained  ;  and  the  pow- 

A  D  93  er  of  the  Tanjous,  after  a  reign  of  thir- 
teen hundred  years,  was  utterly  destroy- 
ed before  the  end  of  the  first  century  of  the  christian 
ffira.11 

Their  emigra-  The  fate  of  the  vanquished  Huns  was 
tions.        diversified  by  the  various  influence  of 

A.  D.  ion,  &c  character  ar)fi  situation.1  Above  one 
hundred  thousand  persons,  the  poorest,  indeed,  and 
the  most  pusillanimous  of  the  people,  were  contented 
to  remain  in  their  native  country,  to  renounce  their 
peculiar  name  and  origin,  and  to  mingle  with  the  vic- 
torious nation  of  the  Sienpi.  Fifty-eight  hords,  about 
two  hundred  thousand  men,  ambitious  of  a  more  hon- 
ourable servitude,  retired  towards  the  south;  implored 
the  protection  of  the  emperors  of  China;  and  were 
permitted  to  inhabit,  and  to  guard,  the  extreme  frontiers 
of  the  province  of  Chansi  and  the  territory  of  Ortous. 
Rut  the  most  warlike  and  powerful  tribes  of  the  Huns 
maintained,  in  their  adverse  fortune,  the  undaunted 
spirit  of  their  ancestors.  The  western  world  was 
open  to  their  valour;  and  they  resolved,  under  the 
conduct  of  their  hereditary  chieftains,  to  discover  and 
subdue  some  remote  country,  which  was  still  inacces- 
sible to  the  arms  of  the  Sienpi,  and  to  the  laws  of 
China/  The  course  of  their  emigration  soon  carried 
them  beyond  the  mountains  of  Imaus,  and  the  limits  of 
the  Chinese  geography  ;  buttw?  are  able  to  distinguish 
the  two  great  divisions  of  these  formidable  exiles, 


r  See  the  Kang  Mou,  torn.  iii.  p.  ISO  and  tlie  subsequent  events 
under  the  proper  years.  This  memorable  festival  is  celebrated  in 
the  Eloge  de  Moukden,  and  explained  in  a  note  by  the  P.  Gaubil,  p. 
OP,  00. 

■  This  inscription  was  composed  on  (lie  spot  by  Pankou,  president 
of  the  Tribunal  of  History.  (Kang  Mou,  lorn,  iii.  p.  392.)  Similar 
monuments  have  been  discovered  in  many  parts  of  Tartary.  (llis- 
toire  des  Huns,  torn.  ii.  p.  122.) 

1  M.  de  Guignes  (torn.  i.  p.  lS9.)has  inserted  a  short  account  of  the 
Sienpi. 

u  The  tera  of  the  Huns  is  placed,  by  the  Chinese,  1210  years  before 
Christ.  But  the  series  of  their  kings  does  not  commence  till  the  year 
230.    (Hist,  des  Huns,  lom.ii.  p.  21.  123.) 

i  The  various  accident!,,  I  lie  downfall  and  flight  of  the  Huns,  are 
related  in  the  Kang-Mou,  torn.  iii.  p.  e?.  91.  95.  139,  tec.  The  small 
numbers  of  each  hord  may  be  ascribed  to  their  losses  and  divisions. 

j  M.  de  Guignes  has  skilfully  traced  the  footsteps  of  the  Huns 
through  the  vast  deserts  of  Tartar V,  (torn.  ii.  p.  123.  277,  &C.325,  &.c.) 


which  directed  their  march  towards  the  Oxus,  and  to- 
wards   the  Volga.      The  first  of  these    The  white  Huns 

colonies  established  their  dominion  in  ofSogdiana. 
the  fruitful  and  extensive  plains  of  Sogdiana,  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Caspian  ;  where  they  preserved 
the  name  of  Huns,  with  the  epithet  of  Euthalites, 
cr  Nepthalites.  Their  manners  were  softened,  and 
even  their  features  were  insensibly  improved,  by  the 
mildness  of  the  climate,  and  their  long  residence  in  a 
flourishing  province,1  which  misrht  still  retain  a  faint 
impression  of  the  arts  of  Greece.1  The  white  Huns, 
a  name  which  they  derived  from  the  change  of  their 
complexions,  soon  abandoned  the  pastoral  life  of 
Scythia.  Gorsjo,  which,  under  the  appellation  of 
Carizme,  has  since  enjoyed  a  temporary  splendour, 
was  the  residence  of  the  king,  who  exercised  a  legal 
authority  over  an  obedient  people.  Their  luxury  was 
maintained  by  the  labour  of  the.  Sogdians ;  and  the 
only  vestige  of  their  ancient  barbarism,  was  the  cus- 
tom which  obliged  all  the  companions,  perhaps  to  the 
number  of  twenty,  who  had  shared  the  liberality  of  a 
wealthy  lord,  t<>  he  buried  alive  in  the  same  grave.b 
The  vicinity  of  the  Huns  to  the  provinces  of  Per- 
sia, involved  them  in  frequent  and  blood)'  contests 
with  the  power  of  that  monarchy.  But  they  respected, 
in  peace,  the  faith  of  treaties  ;  in  war,  the  dictates  of 
humanity  ;  and  their  memorable  victory  over  Peroses, 
or  Firuz,  displayed  the  moderation,  as  well  as  the 
valour,  of  the  barbarians.  The  second  The.  Hunsofthe 
division  of  their  countrymen,  the  Huns  Volga, 
who  gradually  advanced  towards  the  north-west,  were 
exercised  by  the  hardships  of  a  colder  climate,  and  a 
more  laborious  march.  Necessity  compelled  them  to 
exchange  the  silks  of  China  for  the  furs  of  Siberia; 
the  imperfect  rudiments  of  civilized  life  were  obliter- 
ated ;  and  the  native  fierceness  of  the  Huns  was  exas- 
perated by  their  intercourse  with  the  savage  tribes, 
who  were  compared,  with  some  propriety,  to  the  wild 
beasts  of  the  desert.  Their  independent  spirit  soon 
rejected  the  hereditary  succession  of  the  Tanjous;  and 
while  each  hord  was  governed  by  its  peculiar  Mursa, 
their  tumultuary  council  directed  the  public  measures 
of  the  whole  nation.  As  late  as  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, their  transient  residence  on  the  eastern  banks  of 
the  Volga  was  attested  by  the  name  of  Great.  Hun- 
gary.1 In  the  winter,  they  descended  with  their 
flocks  and  herds  towards  the  mouth  of  that  mighty 
river;  and  their  summer  excursions  reached  as  high 
as  the  latitude  of  SaratofT,  or  perhaps  the  conflux  of  the 
Kama.  Such  at  least  were  the  recent  limits  of  the  black 
Calmueks,d  who  remained  about  a  century  under  the 
protection  of  Russia  ;  and  who  have  since  returned  to 
their  native  seats  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Chinese  em- 
pire. The  march,  and  the  return,  of  those  wandering 
Tartars,  whose  united  camp  consists  of  fifty  thousand 
tents  or  families,  illustrate  the  distant  emigrations  of 
the  ancient  Huns.e 


i  Mohammed,  sultan  of  Carizme,  reigned  in  Sogdiana,  when  it  was 
invaded  (A.  D.  1218.)  by  Zingis  and  his  moguls.  The  oriental  histo- 
rians (see  D'Herlelot,  Petit  de  la  Croix,  &c.)  celebrate  the  populous 
cities  which  he  ruined,  and  the  fruitful  country  which  he  desolated. 
In  the  next  century,  the  same  provinces  of  Chorasmia  and  Mawaral- 
nahr  were  described  by  Abulfeda.  (Hudson,  Geoirraph.  Minor, torn, 
iii.  Their  actual  misery  may  be  seen  in  the  Genealogical  History  of 
the  Tartars,  p.  423 — 169. 

»  Justin  (xli.G.)  has  left  a  short  abridgment  of  the  Greek  kings  of 
Bactriana.,  To  their  industry  I  should  ascribe  the  new  and  extraor- 
dinary trade,  which  transported  the  merchandises  of  India  into  Eu- 
rope, by  the  Oxus,  the  Caspian,  the  Cyrus,  the  Phasis,  and  the  Euxine. 
The  other  ways,  both  of  the  land  and  sea,  were  possessed  by  the  Se- 
leucides  and  the  Piolemies.    (See  1'Esprit  des  Loix,  I.  xxi.) 

b  I'roropius  de  Dell.  Persico,  I.  i.  c.  3.  p.  9. 

c  In  the  thirteenth  century,  the  monk  Ruhruquis  (who  traversed 
the  immense  plain  of  Kip'/.nk.  in  his  journey  to  the  court  of  the  Great 
Khan)  observed  the  remarkable  name  of  Hungary,  with  the  traces 
of  a  common  hvjfgua&'e  and  origin.  (Hist,  des  Voyages,  torn.  vii.  p.  2fi9.) 

d  Bell,  (vol.  i.  p. 29 — 31.)  and  the  editors  of  the  Genealogical  His- 
tory, (p.  539.)  have  described  the  C'almucks  of  the  Volga  in  the  begin- 
|  ningof  the  prescp.t  century. 

e  This  ereat  transmigration  of  300,000  Calmucks,. or  Torgouts,  hap- 
pened in  the  year  1771.    The  original  narrative  of  Kien  long,  the 
,  reigning  emperor  of  China,  which  was  intended  for  the  inscription 
of  a  column,  has  been  translated  by  the  missionaries  of  Pekin.  (Me- 
I  inoire  sur  la  Chine,  bun.  i.  p.  101— 41S.    The  emperor  aflects  the 
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Their  conquest  It  is  impossible  to  fill  the  dark  inter- 
6f  the  Alani.  val  0f  time  which  elapsed,  after  the 
Huns  of  the  Volga  were  lost  in  the  eyes  of  the  Chi- 
nese, and  before  they  showed  themselves  to  those  of  the 
Romans.  There  is  some  reason,  however,  to  appre- 
hend, that  the  same  force  which  had  driven  them  from 
their  native  seats,  still  continued  to  impel  their  march 
towards  the  frontiers  of  Europe.  The  power  of  the 
Sienpi,  their  implacable  enemies,  which  extended 
above  three  thousand  miles  from  east  to  west,'  must 
have  gradually  oppressed  them  by  the  weight  and  ter- 
ror of  a  formidable  neighbourhood ;  and  the  flight  of 
the  tribes  of  Scythia  would  inevitably  tend  to  increase 
the  strength,  or  to  contract  the  territories,  of  the  Huns. 
The  harsh  and  obscure  appellations  of  those  tribes 
would  offend  the  ear,  without  informing  the  under- 
standing, of  the  reader;  but  I  cannot  suppress  the 
very  natural  suspicion,  that  the  Huns  of  the  north  de- 
rived a  considerable  reinforcement  from  the  ruin  of  the 
dynasty  of  the  south,  which  in  the  course  of  the  third 
century,  submitted  to  the  dominion  of  China;  that 
the  bravest  warriors  marched  away  in  search  of  their 
free  and  adventurous  countrymen;  and  that,  as  they 
had  been  divided  by  prosperity,  they  were  easily  re- 
united by  the  common  hardships  of  their  adverse  for- 
tuned The  Huns,  with  their  flocks  and  herds,  their 
wives  and  children,  their  dependants  and  allies,  were 
transported  to  the  west  of  the  Volga,  and  they  boldly 
advanoed  to  invade  the  country  of  the  Alani,  a  pastoral 
people,  who  occupied,  or  wasted,  an  extensive  tract  of 
the  deserts  of  Scythia.  The  plains  between  the  Vol- 
ga and  the  Tanais  were  covered  with  the  tents  of  the 
Alani,  but  their  name  and  manners  were  diffused  over 
the  wide  extent  of  their  conquests;  and  the  painted 
tribes  of  the  Agathyrsi  and  Geloni  were  confounded 
among  their  vassals.  Towards  the  north,  they  pene- 
trated into  the  frozen  regions  of  Siberia,  among  the 
savages  who  were  accustomed,  in  their  rage  or  hunger, 
to  the  taste  of  human  flesh  ;  and  their  southern  inroads 
were  pushed  as  far  as  the  confines  of  Persia  and  In- 
dia. The  mixture  of  Sarmatic  and  German  blood  had 
contributed  to  improve  the  features  of  the  Alani,  to 
whiten  their  swarthy  complexions,  and  to  tinge  their 
hair  with  a  yellowish  cast,  which  is  seldom  found  in 
the  Tartar  race.  They  were  less  deformed  in  their 
persons,  less  brutish  in  their  manners,  than  the  Huns  ; 
but  they  did  not  yield  to  those  formidable  barbarians 
in  their  martial  and  independent  spirit;  in  the  love  of 
freedom,  which  rejected  even  the  use  of  domestic 
slaves  ;  and  in  the  love  of  arms,  which  considered  war 
and  rapine  as  the  pleasure  and  the  glory  of  mankind. 
A  naked  cimeter,  fixed  in  the  ground,  was  the  only 
object  of  their  religious  worship;  the  scalps  of  their 
enemies  formed  the  costly  trappings  of  their  horses  ; 
and  they  viewed,  with  pity  and  contempt,  the  pusillan- 
imous warriors,  who  patiently  expected  the  infirmities 
of  age,  and  the  tortures  of  lingering  disease.*1  On  the 
banks  of  the  Tanais,  the  military  power  of  the  Huns 
and  the  Alani  encountered  with  equal  valour,  but  with 
unequal  success.  The  Huns  prevailed  in  the  bloody 
contest:  the  king  of  the  Alani  was  slain;  and  the 
remains  of  the  vanquished  nation  were  dispersed  by 


smooth  and  specious  language  of  the  Son  of  Heaven,  and  the  Father 
of  his  people. 

f  The  Kanz-Mou  (torn.  iii.  p.  447.)  ascribes  to  their  conquests  a 
spare  of  14.000  lis.  Accordinz  to  the  present  standard.  200  lis  (or 
more  accurately  193)  are  equal  to  one  degree  of  latitude  ;  and  one 
English  mile  consequently  exceeds  three  miles  of  China.  But  there 
are  strong  reasons  lo  believe  that  the  ancient  H  scarcely  equalled  one- 
half  of  the  modern.  See  the  elaborate  researches  of  M.  d'Anville.  a 
geographer,  who  is  nota  stranger  in  any  age, or  climate. of  the  globe. 
(Memoires  de  1'Acad.  torn.  ii.  p.  125—502.  Mesures  Itineraires,  p. 
154—167.) 

%  See  the  Histoire  des  Huns,  torn.  ii.  p.  125—144.  The  subsequent 
history  (p.  145—277.)  of  three  or  four  Hunnic  dynasties  evidently 
proves,  that  their  martial  spirit  was  not  impaired  hy  a  long  residence 
in  China. 

h  t'tque  hominihus  quietis  et  placidis  ntium  est  vo'uptabile.  ita 
illos  pericula  juvant  et  hella.  Judicatur  ibi  tieatus  qui  in  proHio  pro- 
fuderit  animam  :  senescentes  etiani  et  fortuitis  mortibus  mundo  di- 
gresses, ut  degeneres  et  ignavos  conviciis  atrocibus  insectantur.  We 
must  think  highly  of  the  conquerors  of  such  men 


the  ordinary  alternative  of  flight  or  submission.'  A 
colony  of  exiles  found  a  secure  refuge  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Caucasus,  between  the  Euxine  and  the  Cas- 
pian ;  where  they  still  preserve  their  name  and  their 
independence.  Another  colony  advanced,  with  more 
intrepid  courage,  towards  the  shores  of  the  Baltic, 
associated  themselves  with  the  northern  tribes  of  Ger- 
many, and  shared  the  spoil  of  the  Roman  provinces 
of  Gaul  and  Spain.  But  the  greatest  part  of  the  na- 
tion of  the  Alani  embraced  the  offers  of  an  honourable 
and  advantageous  union  ;  and  the  Huns,  who  esteem- 
ed the  valour  of  their  less  fortunate  enemies,  proceed- 
ed, with  an  increase  of  numbers  and  confidence,  to  in- 
vade the  limits  of  the  Gothic  empire. 

The  great  Hermanric,  whose  domi-  Thcir  T;ctorjee 
nions  extended  from  the  Baltic  to  the  over  the  Goths, 
Euxine,  enjoyed,  in  the  full  maturity  of     A-  D-  375- 
age  and  reputation,  the  fruits  of  his  victories,  when  he 
w  as  alarmed  by  the  formidable  approach  of  an  host  of 
unknown  enemies,*  on  whom  his  barbarous  subjects 
might,  without  injustice,  bestow  the  epithet  of  bar- 
barians.   The  numbers,  the  strength,  the  rapid  mo- 
tions, and  the  implacable  cruelty  of  the  Huns,  were 
felt,  and  dreaded,  and  magnified,  by  the  astonish 
ed  Goths  ;  who  beheld  their  fields  and  villages  con- 
sumed with  flames,  and  deluged  with  indiscriminate 
slaughter.    To  these  real  terrors  they  added,  the  sur- 
prise and  abhorrence  which  were  excited  by  the  shrill 
voice,  the  uncouth  gestures,  and  the  strange  deformity, 
of  the  Huns.    These  savages  of  Scythia  were  com- 
pared (and  the  picture  had  some  resemblance)  to  the 
animals  who  walk  very  awkwardly  on  two  legrs ;  and 
tn  the  misshapen  figures,  the  Termini,  which  were 
;  often  placed  on  the  bridges  of  antiquity.    They  were 
distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the  human  species  by 
their  broad  shoulders,  flat  noses,  and  small  black  eyes, 
deeply  buried  in  the  head  ;  and  as  they  were  almost 
destitute  of  beards,  they  never  enjoyed  either  the  man- 
ly graces  of  youth,  or  the  venerable  aspect  of  age.1 
A  fabulous  origin  was  assigned,  worthy  of  their  form 
jand  manners;  that  the  witches  of  Scythia,  who,  for 
,  their  foul  and  deadly  practices,  had  been  driven  from 
society,  had  copulated  in  the  desert  with  infernal 
I  spirits;  and  that  the  Huns  were  the  offspring  of  this 
'execrable  conjunction.111    The  tale,  so  full  of  horror 
and  absurdity,  was  greedily  embraced  by  the  credu- 
lous hatred  of  the  Goths  ;  but,  while  it  gratified  their 
hatred,  it  increased  their  fear,  since  the  posterity  of 
daemons  and  witches  might  be  supposed  to  inherit 
I  some  share  of  the  preternatural  powers,  as  well  as  of 
I  the  malignant  temper,  of  their  parents.    Against  these 
I  enemies,  Hermanric  prepared  to  exert  the  united  forces 
of  the  Gothic  state;  but  he  soon  discovered  that  his 
■  vassal  tribes,  provoked  by  oppression,  were  much  more 
inclined  to  second,  than  to  repel,  the  invasion  of  the 
Huns.    One  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Roxolani"  had  for- 
merly deserted  the  standard  of  Hermanric,  and  the 
cruel  tyrant  had  condemned  the  innocent  wife  of  the 
traitor  to  be  torn  asunder  by  wild   horses.  The 


i  On  the  subject  of  the  Alani.  see  Ammianus.  (xxxi.  2.)  Jornandeg, 
(do  Rebus  Getiris,  c.  24.)  M.  de  Guignes.  (Hist  des  Huns,  torn.  ii. 
p.  279.)  and  the  Genealoziral  History  of  the  Tartars,  ("torn.  ii.  p.  617.) 

k  As  we  are  possessed  of  the  authentic  history  of  the  Huns,  it 
would  be  impertinent  to  repeat,  or  lo  refute,  the  fables,  which  misrep- 
resent their  origin  and  progress,  their  passaee  of  the  mud  or  water 
of  the  Ma>otis,  in  pursuit  of  an  ox  or  stag,  les  Indes  qu'ils  avoient  de- 
1  couvertes,  &c.  (Zosimns,  I,  iv.  p.  224.  Sozomen,  I.  vi.  c.  37.  Pro- 
!  copius.  Hist.  Miscell.  c.  5.  Jornandes, c.  24.  Grandeur  et  Decadence, 
i  &c.  des  Romains,  c.  17.) 

I  Prodigiosan  forms,  et  pandi ;  ut  hipedes  exisiimes  hestias;  vel 
quales  in  commerginandis  pontihus.  effieiali  stipites  dolantur  incompti. 
Ammian.  xxxi.  1.  Jornandes.  (c.  24.)  draws  a  strong  caricature  of  a 
Calmuck  fare.  Species  pavenda  nigredine  .  .  .  qua?dam  deformis 
orTa.  non  faries :  hahensqtie  magis  punrta  quam  luiuina.  See  Buffon. 
Hist.  Xaturelle.  lorn.  ii.  p.  380. 

m  This  execrable  origin,  which  Jornandes  (c.  24.)  describes  with 
the  rancour  of  a  Goth,  mizht  he  originally  derived  from  a  more  pleas- 
ine  fable  of  Ihe  Greeks.    (Ilerodot.  I.  iv.  r.  9.  Sec.) 

n  The  Roxolani  may  he  the  fathers  of  the  P..-.  the  Russians, 
(d'Anville,  Empire  de  Russie,  p.  1—10.)  whose  residence  (A.D.  862.) 
ahont  .Vovozrod  Veliki  cannot  be  very  remoie  from  that  which  the 
Geographer  of  Ravenna  (i.  12.  iv.  4.  46!  v.28.  30  )  assigns  lo  the  Roxo- 
lani, (A.  D.886.) 
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brothers  of  that  unfortunate  woman  seized  the  favotn- 
able  moment  of  revenge.  Tlie  aged  king  of  the  Goths 
languished  some  time  after  the  dangerous  wound 
which  he  received  from  their  daggers;  but  the  eon- 
duct  of  the  war  was  retarded  by  his  infirmities  ;  and 
the  public  councils  of  the  nation  were  distracted  by  a 
spirit  of  jealousy  and  discord.  His  death,  which  has 
been  imputed  to  his  own  despair,  left  the  reins  of  gov- 
ernment in  the  hands  of  Whithimer,  who,  with  the 
doubtful  aid  of  some  Scythian  mercenaries,  maintained 
the  unequal  contest  against  the  arms  of  the  Huns  and 
the  Alani,  till  he  was  defeated  and  slain,  in  a  decisive 
battle.  The  Ostrogoths  submitted  to  their  fate  :  and 
the  royal  race  of  the  Amali  will  hereafter  be  found 
among  the  subjects  of  the  haughty  Attila.  But  the 
person  of  Witheric,  the  infant  king,  was  saved  by  the 
diligence  of  Alatheus  and  Saphrax  ;  two  warriors  of 
approved  valour  and  fidelity;  who  by  cautious 
marches,  conducted  the  independent  remains  of  the 
nation  of  the  Ostrogoths  towards  the  Danastus,  or 
Niester  ;  a  considerable  river,  which  now  separates 
the  Turkish  dominions  from  the  empire  of  Russia. 
On  the  banks  of  the  Niester,  the  prudent  Athanaric, 
more  attentive  to  his  own  than  to  the  general  safety, 
had  fixed  the  camp  of  the  Visigoths ;  with  the  firm 
resolution  of  opposing  the  victorious  barbarians,  whom 
he  thought  it  less  advisable  to  provoke.  The  ordin- 
ary speed  of  the  Huns  was  checked  by  the  weight  of 
the  baggage,  and  the  encumbrance  of  captives  ;  but 
their  military  skill  deceived,  and  almost  destroyed, 
the  army  of  Athanaric.  While  the  judge  of  the  Visi- 
goths defended  the  banks  of  the  Niester,  he  was  en- 
compassed and  attacked  by  a  numerous  detachment 
of  cavalry,  who  by  the  light  of  the  moon,  had  passed 
the  river  in  a  fordable  place;  and  it  was  not  without 
the  utmost  efforts  of  courage  and  conduct,  that  he  was 
able  to  effect  his  retreat  towards  the  hilly  country. 
The  undaunted  general  had  already  formed  a  new  and 
judicious  plan  of  defensive  war  ;  and  the  strong  lines, 
which  he  was  preparing  to  construct  between  the 
mountains,  the  Pruth  and  the  Danube,  would  have 
secured  the  extensive  and  fertile  territory  that  bears 
the  modern  name  of  Walacbia,  from  the  destructive 
inroads  of  the  Huns.0  But  the  hopes  and  measures 
of  the  judge  of  the  Visigoths  were  soon  disappointed, 
by  the  trembling  impatience  of  his  dismayed  country- 
men;  who  were  persuaded  by  their  fears,  that  the  in- 
terposition of  the  Danube  was  the  only  barrier  that 
could  save  them  from  the  rapid  pursuit,  and  invincible 
valour,  of  the  barbarians  of  Scythia.  Under  the  com- 
mand of  Fritigern  and  Alavivus,"  the  body  of  the  na- 
tion hastily  advanced  to  the  banks  of  the  great  river, 
and  implored  the  protection  of  the  Roman  emperor  of 
the  east.  Athanaric  himself,  still  anxious  to  avoid 
the  guilt  of  perjury,  retired,  with  a  band  of  faithful 
followers,  into  the  mountainous  country  of  Oaucaland  ; 
which  appears  to  have  been  guarded,  and  almost  con- 
cealed, by  the  impenetrable  forests  of  Transylvania.'' 
„,,    _  ,    .         After  Valens  had  terminated  the  Gothic 

The  Goths  lm-  .  .  c     ,  , 

pinrothp.j)rotec-  war  with  some  appearance  ot  glory  and 
tion  of  Valens.  success,  he  made  a  progress  through  his 
A.  .370.  dominions  of  Asia,  and  at  length  fixed 
his  residence  in  the  capital  of  Syria.  The  five  years r 
which  he  spent  at  Antioch  were  employed  to  watch, 
from  a  secure  distance,  the  hostile  designs  of  the  Per- 
sian monarch  ;  to  check  the  depredations  of  the  Sara- 
cens and  Isaurians;'  to  enforce,  by  arguments  more 


o  The  text  of  Ammiamis  seems  to  he  imperfect  or  corrupt  ;  hut  the 
nature  of  the  ground  explains,  and  almost  defines,  the  Gothic  ram- 
part.   Mpmoires  de  1'Academie,  &c.  torn,  xxviii,  p.  4-14 — 462 

p  M.  de  Buat  (Hist,  des  Peuples  rie  1'Europe,  torn.  vi.  p.  407.)  hns 
conceived  a  strange  idea,  that  Alavivus  was  the  s.unc  person  as  Ul- 
philas  the  Gothic  his  hop  :  and  that  Ulphilas.  the  grandson  of  a  Cap- 
padocian  captive,  hecame  a  temporal  prince  of  the  Goths. 

q  Ammianus  (xxxi.  3.)  and  Jornandes  (de  Reims  Geticis,  c.  24.) 
describe  the  subversion  of  the  Go!  hie  empire  hy  the  Runs. 

r  The  chronology  of  Ammianus  is  obscure  and  imperfect.  Tillc- 
mont  has  laboured  lo  clear  and  settle  the  annals  of  Valens. 

■  Zosimus,  [.  iv.  p.  223.  Sozomen.  I.  vi.  c.  38.  The  Isaurians,  each 
winter,  infested  the  roads  of  Asia  Minor,  as  far  as  the  neighbourhood 


prevalent  than  those  of  reason  and  eloquence,  the  be- 
lief of  the  Arian  theology  ;  and  to  satisfy  his  anxious 
suspicions  by  the  promiscuous  execution  of  the  inno- 
cent and  the  guilty.  But  the  attention  of  the  emperor 
was  most  seriously  engaged,  by  the  important  intelli- 
gence which  he  received  from  the  civil  and  military 
officers  who  were  intrusted  with  the  defence  of  the 
Danube.  He  was  informed,  that  the  north  was  agita- 
ted by  a  furious  tempest ;  that  the  irruption  of  the 
Huns,  an  unknown  and  monstrous  race  of  savages,  had 
subverted  the  power  of  the  Goths;  and  that  the  sup- 
pliant multitudes  of  that  warlike  nation,  whose  pride 
was  now  humbled  in  the  dust,  covered  a  space  of  many 
miles  along  the  banks  of  the  river.  With  outstretched 
arms,  and  pathetic  lamentations,  they  loudly  deplored 
their  past  misfortunes  and  their  present  danger ;  ac- 
knowledged, that  their  only  hope  of  safety  was  in  the 
clemency  of  the  Roman  government;  and  most  solemnly 
protested,  that  if  the  gracious  liberality  cf  the  emperor 
would  permit  them  to  cultivate  the  waste  lands  of 
Thrace,  they  should  ever  hold  themselves  hound,  by 
the  strongest  obligations  of  duty  and  gratitude,  to  obey 
the  laws,  and  to  guard  the  limits,  of  the  republic. 
These  assurances  were  confirmed  by  the  ambassadors 
of  the  Goths,  who  impatiently  expected  from  the  mouth 
of  Valens  an  answer  that  must  finally  determine  the 
fate  of  their  unhappy  countrymen.  The  emperor  of  the 
east  was  no  longer  guided  by  the  wisdom  and  authority 
of  his  elder  brother,  whose  death  hap-  a.  D.  375. 
pened  towards  the  end  of  the  preceding  Nov-  1T- 
year;  and  as  the  distressful  situation  of  the  Goths  re- 
quired an  instant  and  peremptory  decision,  he  was 
deprived  of  the  favourite  resources  of  feeble  and  timid 
minds;  who  consider  the  use  of  dilatory  and  ambigu- 
ous measures  as  the  most  admirable  efforts  of  consum- 
mate prudence.  As  long  as  the  same  passions  and 
interests  subsist  among  mankind,  the  questions  of  war 
and  peace,  of  justice  and  policy,  which  were  debated 
in  the  councils  of  antiquity,  will  frequently  present 
themselves  as  ihe  subject  of  modern  deliberation.  But 
the  most  experienced  statesman  of  Europe  has  never 
been  summoned  to  consider  the  propriety,  or  the  dan- 
ger, of  admitting-,  or  rejecting,  an  innumerable  multi- 
tude of  barbarians,  who  are  driven  by  despair  and  hun- 
ger to  solicit  a  settlement  on  the  territories  of  a  civi- 
lized nation.  When  that  important  proposition,  so 
essentially  connected  with  the  public  safety,  was  re- 
ferred to  the  ministers  of  Valens,  they  were  perplexed 
and  divided;  but  they  soon  acquiesced  in  the  flattering 
sentiment  which  seemed  the  most  favourable  to  the 
pride,  the  indolence,  and  the  avarice  of  their  sovereign. 
The  slaves,  who  were  decorated  with  the  titles  of  pre- 
fects and  generals,  dissembled  or  disregarded  the  terrors 
of  this  national  emigration,  so  extremely  different  from 
the  partial  and  accidental  colonies,  which  had  been  re- 
ceived on  the  extreme  limits  of  the  empire.  But  they 
applauded  the  liberality  of  fortune,  which  had  con- 
ducted, from  the  most  distant  countries  of  the  globe,  a 
numerous  and  invincible  army  of  strangers,  to  defend 
the  throne  of  Valens  ;  who  might  now  add  to  the  royal 
treasures  the  immense  sums  of  gold  supplied  by  the 
provincials  to  compensate  their  annual  proportion  of 
recruits.  The  prayers  of  the  Goths  were  granted,  and 
their  service  was  accepted  by  the  imperial  court;  and 
orders  were  immediately  despatched  to  the  civil  and 
military  governors  of  the  Thracian  diocese,  to  make 
the  necessary  preparations  for  the  passage  and  subsis- 
tence of  a  crreat  people,  till  a  proper  and  sufficient  ter- 
ritory could  be  allotted  for  their  future  residence.  The 
liberality  of  the  emperor  was  accompanied,  however, 
with  two  harsh  and  rigorous  conditions,  which  prudence 
might  justify  on  the  side  of  the  Romans,  but  which 
distress  alone  could  extort  from  the  indignant  Goths. 
Before  they  passed  the  Danube,  they  were  required  to 
deliver  their  arms;  and  it  was  insisted,  that  their  chil- 


of  Constantinople.  Basil,  Epist.  cel.  apud  Tillemont,  Hist,  des  Ein- 
pereurs,  torn.  v.  p.  10G. 
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dren  should  be  taken  from  them,  and  dispersed  through 
the  provinces  of  Asia ;  where  they  might  be  civilized 
by  the  arts  of  education,  and  serve  as  hostages  to  se- 
cure the  fidelity  of  their  parents. 

They  are  trans-  During  this  suspense  of  a  doubtful  and 
ported  ov.-r  tiie  distant  negociation,  the  impatient  Goths 
R  aneemPiree  mac'e  some  rasri  attempts  to  pass  the 
oman  empir  .  Danube>  without  the  permission  of  the 
government,  whose  protection  they  had  implored. 
Their  motions  were  strictly  observed  by  the  vigilance 
of  the  troops  which  were  stationed  alone  the  river; 
and  their  foremost  detachments  were  defeated  with 
considerable  slaughter  ;  yet  such  were  the  timid  coun- 
cils of  the  reign  of  Valens,  that  the  brave  officers  who 
had  served  their  country  in  the  execution  of  their  duty, 
were  punished  by  the  loss  of  their  employments,  and 
narrowly  escaped  the  loss  of  their  heads.  Th»  impe- 
rial mandate  was  at  length  received  for  transporting 
over  the  Danube  the  whole  body  of  the  Gothic  nation 
but  the  execution  of  this  order,  was  a  task  of  labour 
and  difficulty.  The  stream  of  the  Danube,  which  in 
those  parts  is  above  a  mile  broad,"  had  been  swelled 
by  incessant  rains;  and,  in  this  tumultuous  passage, 
many  were  swept  away,  and  drowned,  by  the  rapid 
violence  of  the  current.  A  large  fleet  of  vessels,  of 
boats,  and  of  canoes,  was  provided  ;  many  days  and 
nights  they  passed  and  repassed  with  indefatigable 
toil ;  and  the  most  strenuous  diligence  was  exerted  by 
the  officers  of  Valens,  that  not  a  single  barbarian,  of 
those  who  were  reserved  to  subvert  the  foundations  of 
Rome,  should  be  left  on  the  opposite  shore.  It  was 
thought  expedient  that  an  accurate  account  should  be 
taken  of  their  numbers  ;  but  the  persons  who  were  em- 
ployed soon  desisted,  with  amazement  and  dismay, 
from  the  prosecution  of  the  endless  and  impracticable 
task  : 1  and  the  principal  historian  of  the  age  most  se- 
riously affirms,  that  the  prodigious  armie.s'of  Darius 
and  Xerxes,  which  had  so  long  been  considered  as  the 
fables  of  vain  and  credulous  antiquity,  were  now  justi- 
fied, in  the  eyes  of  mankind,  by  the  evidence  of  fact 
and  experience.  A  probable  testimony  nas  fixed  the 
number  of  the  Gothic  warriors  at  two  hundred  thousand 
men  ;  and  if  we  can  venture  to  add  the  just  proportion 
of  women,  of  children,  and  of  slaves,  the  whole  mass 
of  the  people  which  composed  this  formidable  emigra- 
tion, must  have  amounted  to  near  a  million  of  persons, 
of  botli  sexes,  and  of  all  ages.  The  children  of  the 
Goths,  those  at  least  of  a  distinguished  rank,  were 
separated  from  the  multitude.  They  were  conducted, 
without  delay,  to  the  distant  seats  assigned  for  their 
residence  and  education;  and  as  the  numerous  train  of 
of  hostages  or  captives  passed  through  the  cities,  their 
gay  and  splendid  apparel,  their  robust  and  martial 
figure,  excited  the  surprise  and  envy  of  the  provincials. 
But  the  stipulation,  the  most  offensive  to  the  Goths, 
and  the  most  important  to  the  Romans,  was  shamefully 
eluded.  The  barbarians,  who  considered  their  arms 
as  the  ensigns  of  honour,  and  the  pledges  of  safety, 
were  disposed  to  offer  a  price,  which  the  lust  or  ava- 
rice of  the  imperial  officers  was  easily  tempted  to  ac- 
cept. To  preserve  their  arms,  the  haughty  warriors 
consented,  with  some  reluctance,  to  prostitute  their 
wives  or  their  daughters  ;  the  charms  of  a  beauteous 
maid,  or  a  comely  boy,  secured  the  connivance  of  the 
inspectors  ;  who  sometimes  cast  an  eye  of  eovetousness 
on  the  fringed  carpets  and  linen  garments  of  their  new 


t  The  passatre  of  the  Danube  is  exposed  hy  Ammianus,  (xxxi.  3, 
4.)  Zosimus.  (I.  iv.  p.  223.  324.)  Eunapius  in  Excerpt.  Leu-at.  (p.  19, 
2D.)  and  .lornande s.  (r.  25.  2G.)  Ammianus  declares  (r.  5.)  that  he 
means  only,  ipsas  renim  disorere  eummitattt.  But  he  often  lakes  a 
false  measure  of  their  importance  ;  ami  his  superfluous  prolixity  is 
disagreeably  balanced  by  his  unseasonable  brevity. 

u  Chishuil.  a  curious  traveller,  has  remarked  the  breadth  of  the  Da 
jiubp.  which  he  passed  to  the  south  of  Bucharest,  near  the  conflux  of 
the  ArL'ish,  (i>.  77.)  He  admires  the  beauty  and  spontaneous  plenty 
of  Mtrsia.  or  Bulgaria. 

i  (litem  si  scire  velit.  l.ihyci  veiit  a-quoris  idem 
Scire  qunm  inuHtE  Zephyro  truduntur  hareny. 
Ammianus  has  inserted,  in  his  prose,  these  lines  of  Vir^i'.  tHeorsric. 
I.  ii.)  ori-jinally  designed  by  the  poet  to  express  the  impossibility  of 
numbering  the  different  sons  of  vines.   See  film,  iiist.  Natur.  I.  xiv. 


allies/  or  who  wacrificed  their  duty  to  the  mean  con- 
sideration of  filling  their  farms  with  cattle,  and  their 
houses  with  slaves.  The  Goths,  with  arms  in  their 
hands,  were  permitted  to  enter  the  boats  ;  and,  when 
their  strength  was  collected  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river,  the  immense  camp  which  was  spread  over  the 
plains  and  the  hills  of  the  Lower  Meesia,  assumed  a 
threatening  and  even  hostile  aspect.  The  leaders  of 
the  Ostrogoths,  Alatheus  and  Saphrax,  the  guardians 
of  their  infant  king,  appeared  soon  afterwards  on  the 
northern  banks  of  the  Danube;  and  jmmediately  des- 
patched their  ambassadors  to  the  court  of  Antioch,  to 
solicit  with  the  same  professions  of  allegiance  and  grati- 
tude, the  same  favour  which  had  been  granted  to  the 
suppliant  Visigoths.  The  absolute  refusal  of  Valens 
suspended  their  progress,  and  discovered  the  repen- 
tance, the  suspicions,  and  the  fears,  of  the  imperial 
council. 

An  undisciplined  and  unsettled  nation  Their  distress 
of  barbarians  required  the  firmest  temper,  «"d  discontent, 
and  the  most  dexterous  management.  The  daily  sub- 
sistence of  near  a  million  of  extraordinary  subjects 
could  be  supplied  only  by  constant  and  skilful  dili- 
gence, and  might  continually  be  interrupted  by  mis- 
take or  accident.  The  insolence,  or  the  indignation, 
of  the  Goths,  if  they  conceived  themselves  to  be  the 
objects,  either  of  fear,  or  of  contempt,  might  urge  them 
to  the  most  desperate  extremities  ;  and  the  fortune  of 
the  state  seemed  to  depend  on  the  prudence,  as  well  as 
the  integrity,  of  the  generals  of  Valens.  At  this  im- 
portant crisis,  the  military  government  of  Thrace  was 
exercised  by  Lupicinus  and  Maximus,  in  whose  venal 
minds  the  slightest  hope  of  private  emolument  out- 
weighed every  consideration  of  public  advantage;  and 
whose  guilt  was  only  alleviated  by  their  incapacity  of 
discerning  the  pernicious  effects  of  their  rash  and 
criminal  administration.  Instead  of  obeying  the  or- 
ders of  their  sovereign,  and  satisfying,  with  decent 
liberality,  the  demands  of  the  Goths,  they  levied  an 
ungenerous  and  oppressive  tax  on  the  wants  of  the 
hungry  barbarians.  The  vilest  food  was  sold  at  an 
extravagaut  price ;  and,  in  the  room  of  wholesome 
and  substantial  provisions,  the  markets  were  filled  w  ith 
the  flesh  of  dogs,  and  of  unclean  animals,  who  had 
died  of  disease.  To  obtain  the  valuable  acquisition 
of  a  pound  of  bread,  the  Goths  resigned  the  possession 
of  an  expensive,  though  serviceable,  slave;  and  a 
small  quantity  of  meat  vyas  greedily  purchased  with 
ten  pounds  of  a  precious,  but  useless,  metal/  When 
their  property  was  exhausted,  they  continued  this  ne- 
cessary traffic  by  the  sale  of  their  sons  and  daughters; 
and  notwithstanding  the  love  of  freedom,  which  ani- 
mated every  Gothic  breast,  they  submitted  to  the  hu- 
miliating maxim,  that  it  was  better  for  their  children  to 
be  maintained  in  a  servile  condition,  than  to  perish  in 
a  state  of  wretched  and  helpless  independence.  The 
most  lively  resentment  is  excited  by  the  tyranny  of 
pretended  benefactors,  who  sternly  exact  the  debt  of 
gratitude  which  they  have  cancelled  by  subsequent  in- 
juries :  a  spirit  of  discontent  insensibly  arose  in  the 
camp  of  the  barbarians,  who  pleaded  without  success 
the  merit  of  their  patient,  and  dutiful  behaviour,  and 
loudly  complained  of  the  inhospitable  treatment  which 
they  had  received  from  their  new  allies.  They  beheld 
around  them  the  wealth  and  plenty  of  a  fertile  pro- 
vince, in  the  midjji  of  which  they  suffered  the  intoler- 
able hardships  of  artificial  famine.  But  the  means  of 
relief,  and  even  of  revenge,  were  in  their  hands;  since 
the  rapaciousness  of  their  tyrants  had  left,  to  an  injur- 


y  Enr.apius  and  Zosimns  curiously  specify  I  hese  articles  of  Gothic 
wealth  and  luxury.  Vet  it  must  be  presumed,  that  they  were  the 
manufactures  of  tiie  provinces;  which  the  barbarians  had  acquired  as 
the  snoils  of  war ;  or  as  the  gifts,  or  merchandise,  of  peace. 

7.  Dfcem  libras;  the  word  silver  must  he  understood.  Jornandes 
betrays  the  passions  and  prejudices  of.a  Goth.  The  servile  Greeks, 
Eunapius  and  Zosimns.  disguise  the  Roman  impression,  and  execrate 
the  perfidy  of  the  barbarians.  Ammianus.  a  patriot  historian,  slishtly 
and  reluctantly  inuches  on  Ihe  odious  subject.  Jerom,  who  wrote 
almost  on  the  spot,  is  fair,  though  concise.  Per  avaritiani  Maximi 
duds,  ad  rchellionem  fame  roarti  sunt,  (in  Citron.) 
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ed  people,  the  possession  and  the  use  of  arms.  The 
clamours  of  a  multitude,  untaught  to  disguise  their 
sentiments,  announced  the  first  symptoms  of  resis- 
tance, and  alarmed  the  timid  and  guilty  minds  of  Lu- 
picinus  and  Maximus.  Those  crafty  ministers,  who 
substituted  the  cunning  of  temporary  expedients  to  the 
wise  and  salutary  counsels  of  general  policy,  attempted 
to  remove  the  Goths  from  their  dangerous  station  on 
the  frontiers  of  the  empire ;  and  to  disperse  them,  in 
separate  quarters  of  cantonment,  through,  the  interior 
provinces.  As  they  were  conscious  how  ill  1hcy  had 
deserved  the  respect,  or  confidence,  of  the  barbarians, 
they  diligently  collected,  from  every  side,  a  military 
force,  that  might  urge  the  tardy  and  reluctant  march  of 
a  people,  who  had  not  yet  renounced  the  title,  or  the 
duties,  of  Roman  subjects.  But  the  generals  of  Valens, 
while  their  attention  was  solely  directed  to  the  dis- 
contented Visigoths,  imprudently  disarmed  the  ships 
and  the  fortifications  which  constituted  the  defence  of 
the  Danube.  The  fatal  oversight  was  observed,  and 
improved,  by  Alatheus  and  Saphrax,  who  anxiously 
watched  the  favorable  moment  of  escaping  from  the 
pursuit  of  the  Huns.  By  the  help  of  such  rafts  and 
vessels  as  could  be  hastily  procured,  the  leaders  of 
the  Ostrogoths  transported,  without  opposition,  their 
king  and  their  army;  and  boldly  fixed  an  hostile  and 
independent  camp  on  the  territories  of  the  empire.1 
Revolt  of, ho  Under  the  name  of  judges,  Alavivus 
Goths  in  M-esin,  and  J?  ritiijern  were  the  leaders  of  the 
and  their  tirst  Visigoths  in  peace  and  war ;  and  the  au- 
thority which  they  derived  from  their 
birth,  was  ratified  by  the  free  consent  of  the  nation. 
In  a  season  of  tranquillity,  their  power  might  have 
been  equal,  as  well  as  their  rank  ;  but,  as  soon  as  their 
countrymen  were  exasperated  by  hunger  and  oppres- 
sion, the  superior  abilities  of  Fritigern  assumed  the 
military  command,  which  he  was  qualified  to  exercise 
for  the  public  welfare.  He  restrained  the  impatient 
spirit  of  the  Arisigolhs,  till  the  injuries  and  the  insults 
of  their  tyrants  should  justify  their  resistance  in  the 
opinion  of  mankind;  but  he  was  not  disposed  to  sacri- 
fice any  solid  advantages  for  the  empty  praise  of  jus- 
tice and  moderation.  Sensible  of  the  benefits  which 
would  result  from  the  union  of  the  Gothic  powers  un- 
der the  same  standard,  he  6ecretly  cultivated  the 
friendship  of  the  Ostrogoths  ;  and  while  he  professed 
an  implicit  obedience  to  the  orders  of  the  Roman  gen- 
erals, he  proceeded  by  slow  marches  towards  Marcian- 
opolis,  the  capital  of  the  Lower  Maesia,  about  seventy 
miles  from  the  banks  of  the  Danube.  On  that  fatal 
spot,  the  flames  of  discord  and  mutual  hatred  burst 
forth  into  a  dreadful  conflagration.  Lupicinus  had  in- 
vited the  Gothic  chiefs  to  a  splendid  entertainment; 
and  their  martial  train  remained  under  arms  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  palace.  But  the  gates  of  the  city  were 
strictly  guarded,  and  the  barbarians  were  sternly  ex- 
cluded from  the  use  of  a  plentiful  market,  to  which 
they  asserted  their  equal  claim  of  subjects  and  allies. 
Their  humble  prayers  were  rejected  with  insolence 
and  derision;  and  as  their  patience  was  now  exhaust- 
ed, the  townsmen,  the  soldiers,  and  the  Goths,  were 
soon  involved  in  a  conflict  of  passionate  altercation 
and  anrrry  reproaches.  A  blow  was  imprudently  giv- 
en ;  a  sword  was  hastily  drawn ;  and  the  first  blood 
that  was  spilt  in  this  accidental  quarrel,  became  the. 
signal  of  a  long  and  destructive  war.  In  the  midst 
of  noise  and  brutal  intemperance,  Lupicinus  was  in- 
formed, by  a  secret  messenger,  thai  many  of  his  sol- 
diers were  slain  and  despoiled  of  their  arms;  and  as 
he  was  already  inflamed  by  wine,  and  oppressed  by 
sleep,  he  issued  a  rash  command,  that  their  death 
should  be  revenged  by  the  massacre  of  the  guards  of 
Fritigern  and  Alavivus.  The  clamorous  shouts  and 
dying  groans  apprized  Fritigern  of  his  extreme  dan- 
ger;  and,  as  he  possessed  the  calm  and  intrepid  spirit 
of  a  hero,  he  saw  that  he  was  lost  if  he  allowed  a  mo- 


a  Aiumianus,  xxxi.  4,5. 


ment  of  deliberation  to  the  man  who  had  so  deeply  in- 
jured him.  "A  trifling  dispute,"  said  the  Gothic 
leader,  with  a  firm  but  gentle  tone  of  voice,  "  appears 
to  have  arisen  between  the  two  nations ;  but  it  may 
be  productive  of  the  most  dangerous  consequences, 
unless  the  tumult  is  immediately  pacified  by  the  assur- 
ance of  our  safety,  and  the  authority  of  our  presence." 
At  these  words,  Fritigern  and  his  companions  drew 
their  swords,  opened  their  passage  through  the  unre- 
sisting crowd,  which  filled  the  palace,  the  streets,  and 
the  gates,  of  Marcianopolis,  and,  mounting  their  hor- 
ses, hastily  vanished  from  the  eyes  of  the  astonished 
Romans.  The  generals  of  the  Goths  were  saluted  by 
the  fierce  and  joyful  acclamations  of  the  camp;  war 
was  instantly  resolved,  and  the  resolution  was  execu- 
ted without  delay  :  the  banners  of  the  nation  were  dis- 
played according  to  the  custom  of  their  ancestors; 
and  the  air  resounded  with  the  harsh  and  mournful 
music  of  the  barbarian  trumpet.b  The  weak  and  guil- 
ty Lupicinus,  who  had  dared  to  provoke,  who  had 
neglected  to  destroy,  and  who  still  presumed  to  des- 
pise, his  formidable  enemy,  inarched  against  the 
Goths,  at  the  head  of  such  a  military  force  as  could 
be  collected  on  this  sudden  emergency.  The  barba- 
rians expected  his  approach  about  nine  miles  from  Mar- 
cianopolis ;  and  on  this  occasion  the  talents  of  the 
general  were  found  to  be  of  more  prevailing  efficacy 
than  the  weapons  and  discipline  of  the  troops.  The 
valour  of  the  Goths  was  so  ably  directed  by  the  gen- 
ius of  Fritigern,  that  they  broke,  by  a  close  and  vigor- 
ous attack,  the  ranks  of  the  Roman  legions.  Lupici- 
nus left  his  arms  and  standards,  his  tribunes  and  his 
bravest  soldiers,  on  the  field  of  battle;  and  their  use- 
less courage  served  only  to  protect  the  ignominious 
flight  of  their  leader.  "  That  successful  day  put  an 
end  to  the  distress  of  the  barbarians,  and  the  security 
of  the  Romans  :  from  that  day,  the  Goths,  renouncing 
the  precarious  condition  of  strangers  and  exiles,  as- 
sumed the  character  of  citizens  and  masters,  claimed 
an  absolute  dominion  over  Hie  possessors  of  land,  and 
held,  in  their  own  right,  the  northern  provinces  of  the 
■ch  are  bounded  by  the  Danube."  Such 
Is  of  the  Gothic  historian,0  who  celebrates, 
eloquence,  the  glory  of  his  countrymen, 
of  the  barbarians  was  exercised  only 
)f  rapine  and  destruction.  As  they 
.!,  by  the  ministers  of  the  emperor, 
enefits  of  nature,  and  the  fair  inter- 
ife,  they  retaliated  the  injustice  on 
the  subjects  of  the  empire;  and  the  crimes  of  Lu- 
picinus were  expiated  by  the  ruin  of  xhey  penetrate 
the  peaceful  husbandmen  of  Thrace,  the  into  Thrice, 
conflagration  of  their  villages,  and  the  massacre,  or 
captivity,  of  their  innocent  families.  The  report  of 
the  Gothic  victory  was  soon  diffused  over  the  ad- 
jacent country  ;  and  while  it  filled  the  minds  of  the 
Romans  with  terror  and  dismay,  their  own  hasty  im- 
prudence contributed  to  increase  the  forces  of  Friti- 
gern, and  the  calamities  of  the  province.  Some  time 
before  the  great  emigration,  a  numerous  body  of 
Goths,  under  the  command  of  Suerid  and  Colias,  had 
been  received  into  the  protection  and  service  of  the 
cmpire.d  They  were  encamped  under  the  walls  of 
Hadrianople  :  but  the  ministers  of  Valens  were  anx- 
ious to  remove  them  beyond  the  Hellespont,  at  a 


b  Vexillis  c!e  wore  suMatis,  anditisquo  tristc  scntintibus  ilassicis. 
A  tiuniari.  xxxi. .».  These  are  the  rauca  cor-nva  of  Claudian,  (in  It  u  fin. 
it.  5~.)  the  large  horns  of  the  Uri,  or  wilt)  l  ull;  such  ns  have  been 
more  recently  used  hv  the  Swiss  cantons  of  Uri  :>nd  Underpaid. 

'trserin.  Tip.ir.  )75rf.) 
sunlly,  introduced  in 
D.  1477.)  "Attcnd- 
tat.t  que  le  vent  dn 
siciir  de  liourgoi^ne ; 
Justificatives  in  the 


empire, 
are  the  words  ot 
with  rude  eloq 
But  the  domini" 
for  the  purposes 
had  been  depri' 
of  the  common 
course  of  social 


(.Simlcr  de  RepaMica  Melvet.  I.  ii.  p.  2(11.  edit.  ] 
Their  military  horn  is  finely,  though  perhaps  c: 
n rt  original  narrative  of  the  hattlc  of  Xancy.  (  A 
ant  le  routhat  le  t! it  cor  fut  corue  par  trois  fois 
souiEr-ur  pouvt-it  durer ;  ce  quieshahit  fort  Mon 
ear  dejn  a  .Morat  I'avoit  0141/4''  (See  the  Piece, 
4to  edition  of  Pliitippr  p"e  Cbrnines,  torn,  iii.p.  'I! 

c  .lornandes  de  Rebus  Geticis, 
sjilentiiili  panni  (they  are  coin  par 


648.  edit.  Grot.  These 
:li)  arc  undoubtedly  trans- 
cribed from  the  larger  histories  of  Prisciis.  Ai  tavius,  or  Cassiodorius. 

a  Cum  populis  suis  tonge  ante  suscepti.  VVc  are  ignorant  of  the 
precise  date  and  circumstances  of  their  transmigration; 
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distance  from  the  dangerous  temptation  which  might  j 
so  easily  be  communicated  by  the  neighbourhood,  and 
the  success,  of  their  countrymen.  The  respectful  sub-  j 
mission  with  which  they  yielded  to  the  order  of  their 
march,  might  be  considered  as  a  proof  of  their  fidelity; 
and  their  moderate  request  of  a  sufficient  allowance  of 
provisions,  and  of  a  delay  of  only  two  days,  was  ex- 
pressed in  the  most  dutiful  terms.  But  the  first  magis- 
trate of  Hadrianople,  incensed  by  some  disorders 
which  had  been  committed  at  his  country-house,  re- 
fused this  indulgence  ;  and  arming  against  them  the 
inhabitants  and  manufacturers  of  a  populous  city,  he 
urged,  with  hostile  threats,  their  instant,  departure. 
The  barbarians  stood  silent  and  amazed,  till  the)'  were 
exasperated  by  the  insulting  clamours,  and  missile 
weapons,  of  the  populace:  but  when  patience  or  con- 
tempt was  fatigued,  they  crushed  the  undisciplined 
multitude,  inflicted  many  a  shameful  wound  on  the 
backs  of  their  flying  enemies,  and  despoiled  them  of 
the  splendid  armour,"  which  they  were  unworthy  to 
bear.  The  resemblance  of  their  sufferings  and  their 
aciions  soon  united  this  victorious  detachment  to  the 
nation  of  the  Visigoths  ;  the  troops  of  Colias  and  Sue- 
rid  expected  the  approach  of  the  great  Fritigern,  rang- 
ed themselves  under  his  standard,  and  signalized  their 
ardour  in  the  siege  of  Hadrianople.  But  the  resistance 
of  the  garrison  informed  the  barbarians,  that,  in  the 
attack  of  regular  fortifications,  the  efforts  of  unskilful 
courage  are  seldom  effectual.  Their  general  acknow- 
ledged his  error,  raised  the  siege,  declared  that  "  he 
was  at  peace  with  stone  walls,"' and  revenged  his 
disappointment  on  the  adjacent  country.  He  accepted, 
with  pleasure,  the  useful  reinforcement  of  hardy  work- 
men, who  laboured  in  the  gold  mines  of  Thrace,5  for 
the  emolument,  and  under  the  lash,  of  an  unfeeling 
master ;  h  and  these  new  associates  conducted  the  bar- 
barians, through  the  secret  paths,  to  the  most  seques- 
tered places,  which  had  been  chosen  to  secure  the  in- 
habitants, the  cattle,  and  the  magazines  of  corn.  With 
the  assistance  of  such  guides,  nothing  could  remain 
impervious  or  inaccessible:  resistance  was  fatal; 
flight  was  impracticable  :  and  the  patient  submission 
of  helpless  innocence  seldom  found  mercy  from  the 
barbarian  conqueror.  In  the  course  of  these  depreda- 
tions, a  great  number  of  the  children  of  the  Goths, 
who  had  been  sold  into  captivity,  were  restored  to  the 
embraces  of  their  afflicted  parents  ;  but  these  tender 
interviews,  which  might  have  revived  and  cherished 
in  their  minds  some  sentiments  of  humanity,  tended 
only  to  stimulate  their  native  fierceness  by  the  desire 
of  revenge.  They  listened,  with  eager  attention,  to  the 
complaints  of  their  captive  children,  who  had  suffered 
the  most  cruel  indignities  from  the  lustful  or  angry 
passions  of  their  masters,  and  the  same  cruelties,  the 
same  indignities,  were  severely  retaliated  on  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  the  Romans.' 

Operations  of  tire  .The  imprudence  of  Valens  and  his 
Gothic  war,  ministers  had  introduced  into  the  heart 
A.  d.  377.  0f  t]le  empire  a  nation  of  enemies ;  but 
the  Visigoths  might  even  yet  have  been  reconciled,  by 
the  manly  confession  of  past  errors,  and  the  sincere 
performance  of  former  engagements.  These  healing 
and  temperate  measures  seemed  to  concur  with  the 

e  An  imperial  manufacture  of  shields,  &c.  was  established  at  Ha- 
drianople; and  the  populace  were  headed  by  the  Fabrtcens&s  or 
workmen.    (Vales,  ad  Ammian.  xxxi.  6.) 

f  Pacem  sihi  esse  cum  parietihus  memorans.    Ainmian.  xxxi.  7. 

%  These  mines  were  in  the  country  of  the  Bessi.  in  the  ridge  of 
mountains,  the  Hhodope,  that  runs  between  Philippi  and  Philippnpo- 
lis;  two  Macedonian  cities,  which  derived  their  name  and  orijin 
from  the  father  of  Alexander.  From  the  mines  of  Thrace  he  annu- 
ally received  the  value,  not  the  weight,  of  a  thousand  talents; 
(200,000/.)  a  revenue  which  paid  the  phalanx,  and  corrupted  the  ora- 
tors of  Greece.  Pee  Diodor.  Siculus,  torn.  ii.  I.  xvi.  p.  68.  edit.  YVes- 
seling.  Godefroy's  Commentary  on  the  Theodosian  Code.  torn.  iri. 
p.  490.  Cellarius.  Geo^raph.  Antiq.  torn.  i.  p.  670.  837.  D'Anvillc, 
Geographie  Ancienne,  topi.  i.  p.  336. 

h  As  those  unhappy  workmen  often  ran  away,  Valens  had  enact- 
ed severe  laws  to  drag  them  from  their  hiding-places.  Cod.  Theodo- 
sian, I  x.  til.  xix.  leg.  5. 7. 

i  See  Ammianus,  xxxi.  j,  6.  The  historian  of  the  Gothic  war  loses 
time  and  space,  by  an  unseasonable  recapitulation  of  the  ancient  in- 
roads of  the  barbarians. 


timorous  disposition  of  the  sovereign  of  the  east:  but, 
on  this  occasion  alone,  Valens  was  brave ;  and  his  un- 
seasonable bravery  was  fatal  to  himself  and  to  his 
subjects.  He  declared  his  intention  of  marching  from 
Antioch  to  Constantinople,  to  subdue  Ihis  dangerous 
rebellion  ;  and,  as  he  was  not  ignorant  of  the  difficul- 
ties of  the  enterprise,  he  solicited  the  assistance  of  his 
nephew,  the  emperor  Gratian,who  commanded  all  the 
forces  of  the  west.  The  veteran  troops  were  hastily 
recalled  from  the  defence  of  Armenia;  that  important 
frontier  was  abandoned  to  the  discretion  of  Sapor ; 
and  the  immediate  conduct  of  the  Gothic  war  was  in- 
trusted, during  the  absence  of  Valens,  to  his  lieuten- 
ants Trajan  and  Profuturus,  two  generals  who  indul- 
ged themselves  in  a  very  false  and  favourable  opinion 
of  their  own  abilities.  On  their  arrival  in  Thrace, 
they  were  joined  by  Richomer,  count  of  the  domes- 
tics ;  and  the  auxiliaries  of  the  west,  that  marched 
under  his  banner,  were  composed  of  the  Gallic  legions, 
reduced  indeed  by  a  spirit  of  desertion,  to  the  vain  ap- 
pearances of  strength  and  numbers.  In  a  council  of  war, 
which  was  influenced  by  pride,  rather  than  by  reason,  it 
was  resolved  to  seek,  and  to  encounter,  the  barbarians  ; 
who  lay  encamped  in  the  spacious  and  fertile  mead- 
ows, near  the  most  southern  of  the  six  mouths  of  the 
Danube.*  Their  camp  was  surrounded  by  the  usual 
fortification  of  waggons ;'  and  the  barbarians,  secure 
within  the  vast  circle  of  the  enclosure,  enjoyed  the 
fruits  of  their  valour,  and  the  spoils  of  the  province. 
In  the  midst  of  riotous  intemperance,  the  watchful 
Fritigern  observed  the  motions,  and  penetrated  the  de- 
signs, of  the  Romans.  He  perceived,  that  the  num- 
bers of  the  enemy  were  continually  increasing;  and, 
as  he  understood  their  intention  of  attacking  his  rear, 
as  soon  as  the  scarcity  of  forage  should  oblige  him  to 
remove  his  camp;  he  recalled  to  their  standard  his 
predatory  detachments,  which  covered  the  adjacent 
country.  As  soon  as  they  descried  the  flaming  bea- 
cons,11' they  obeyed,  with  incredible  speed,  the  signal 
of  their  leader;  the  camp  was  filled  with  the  martial 
crowd  of  barbarians ;  their  impatient  clamours  de- 
manded the  battle,  and  their  tumultuous  zeal  was  ap- 
proved and  animated  by  the  spirit  of  their  chiefs. 
The  evening  was  already  far  advanced  ;  and  the  two 
armies  prepared  themselves  for  the  approaching  com- 
bat, which  was  deferred  only  till  the  dawn  of  day. 
While  the  trumpets  sounded  to  arms,  the  undaunted 
courage  of  the  Goths  was  confirmed  by  the  mutual  ob- 
ligation of  a  solemn  oath  ;  and  as  they  advanced  to 
meet  the  enemy,  the  rude  songs,  which  celebrated  the 
glory  of  their  forefathers,  were  mingled  with  their 
fierce  and  dissonant  outcries  ;  and  opposed  to  the  arti- 
ficial harmony  of  the  Roman  shout.  Some  military 
skill  was  displayed  by  Fritigern  to  gain  the  advantage 
of  a  commanding  eminence ;  but  the  bloody  conflict, 
which  began  and  ended  with  the  light,  was  maintain- 
ed, on  either  side,  by  the  personal  and  obstinate  efforts 
of  strength,  valour,  and  agility.  The  legions  of  Ar- 
menia supported  their  fame  in  arms ;  but  they  were 
oppressed  by  the  irresistible  weight  of  the  hostile 
multitude  :  the  left  wing  of  the  Romans  was  thrown 
into  disorder,  and  the  field  was  strewed  with  their 
mangled  carcasses.  This  partial  defeat  was  balanced, 
however,  by  partial  success  ;  and  when  the  two  arm- 
ies, at  a  late  hour  of  the  evening,  retreated  to  their  re- 
spective camps,  neither  of  them  could  claim  the  hon- 
ours, or  the  effects,  of  a  decisive  victory.    The  real 

k  The  Itinerary  of  Antoninus  (p.  226,  227.  edit.  Wcsseling)  marks 
the  situation  of  this  place  about  sixty  miles  north  of  Tomi,  Ovid's 
exile:  and  the  name  of  Salices  (the  willows)  expresses  the  nature  of 

the  soil. 

1  This  circle  of  waggons,  the  Carraso,  was  the  usual  fortification 
of  the  barbarians.  (Vegetius  de  Re  Militari.  I.  iii.  c.  10.  Valesius  ad 
Ammian.  xxxi.  7.)  The  practice  and  the  name  were  preserved  by 
their  descendants,  as  late  as  the  fifteenth  century.  The  Charrny, 
which  surrounded  the  Out,  is  a  word  familiar  to  the  readers  of  Frois- 
sard,  or  Cotnines. 

in  Siatim  ut  accensi  malleoli.  I  have  used  the  literal  sense  of  real 
torches  or  beacons  :  hut  I  almost  suspect,  that  it  is  only  one  of  those 
turgid  metaphors,  those  false  ornaments,  that  perpetually  disfigure 
the  style  of  Ammianus. 
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loss  was  more  severely  felt  by  the  Romans,  in  propor- 1 
tion  to  the  smallness  of  their  numbers ;  but  the  Goths 
were  so  deeply  confounded  and  dismayed,  by  this  vig- 
orous, and  perhaps  unexpected,  resistance,  that  they 
remained  seven  days  within  the  circle  of  their  fortifi- 
tions.  Such  funeral  rites,  as  the  circumstances  of 
time  and  place  would  admit,  were  piously  discharged 
to  some  officers  of  distinguished  rank ;  but  the  indis- 
criminate vulgar  were  left  unburied  on  the  plain. 
Their  flesh  was  greedily  devoured  by  the  birds  of  prey 
who,  in  that  age,  enjoyed  very  frequent  and  delicious 
feasts ;  and  several  years  afterwards  the  white  and 
naked  bones,  which  covered  the  wide  extent  of  the 
fields,  presented  to  the  eyes  of  Ammianus,  a  dreadful 
mounment  of  the  battle  of  Salices." 

Union  of  the  The  progress  of  the  Goths  had  been 
Goths  with  the  checked  by  the  doubtful  event  of  that 
Hun«,  A!ani,&c.  bloody  day  ;  and  the  imperial  generals, 
whose  army  would  have  been  consumed  by  the  repe- 
tition of  such  a  contest,  embraced  the  more  rational 
plan,  of  destroying  the  barbarians,  by  the  wants  and 
pressure  of  their  own  multitudes.  They  prepared  to 
confine  the  Visigoths  in  the  narrow  angle  of  land,  be- 
tween the  Danube,  the  desert  of  Scythia,  and  the 
mountains  of  Htemus,  till  their  strength  and  spirit 
should  be  insensibly  wasted  by  the  inevitable  opera- 
tion of  famine.  The  design  was  prosecuted  with 
some  conduct  and  success  ;  the  barbarians  had  almost 
exhausted  their  own  magazines,  and  the  harvests  of 
the  country ;  and  the  diligence  of  Saturninus,  the 
master-general  of  the  cavalry,  was  employed  to  im- 
prove the  strength,  and  to  contract  the  extent,  of  the 
Roman  fortifications.  His  labours  were  interrupted 
by  the  alarming  intelligence,  that  new  swarms  of  bar- 
barians had  passed  the  unguarded  Danube,  either  to 
support  the  cause,  or  to  imitate  the  example,  of  Friti- 
gern. The  just  apprehension,  that  he  himself  might 
be  surrounded,  and  overwhelmed,  by  the  arms  of  hos- 
tile and  unknown  nations,  compelled  Saturninus  to  re- 
linquish the  siege  of  the  Gothic  camp  ;  and  the  indig- 
nant Visigoths,  breaking  from  their  confinement,  satia- 
ted their  hunger  and  revenge  by  the  repeated  devasta- 
tion of  the  fruitful  country,  which  extends  above  three 
hundred  miles  from  the  banks  of  the  Danube  to  the 
straits  of  the  Hellespont.0  The  sagacious  Fritigern 
had  successfully  appealed  to  the  passions,  as  well  as 
to  the  interest,  of  his  barbarian  allies ;  and  the  love 
of  rapine,  and  the  hatred  of  Rome,  seconded,  or  even 
prevented,  the  eloquence  of  his  ambassadors.  He  ce- 
mented a  strict  and  useful  alliance  with  the  great 
body  of  his  countrymen,  who  obeyed  Alatheus  and 
Saphrax  as  the" guardians  of  their  infant  king:  the 
long  animosity  of  rival  tribes  was  suspended  by  the 
sense  of  their  common  interest ;  the  independent  part 
of  the  nation  was  associated  under  one  standard  :  and 
the  chiefs  of  the  Ostrogoths  appear  to  have  yielded  to 
the  superior  genius  of  the  general  of  the  Visigoths. 
He  obtained  the  formidable  aid  of  the  Taifalre,  whose 
military  renown  was  disgraced  and  polluted  by  the 
public  infamy  of  their  domestic  manners.  Every 
youth,  on  his  entrance  into  the  world,  was  united  by 
the  ties  of  honourable  friendship,  and  brutal  love,  to 
some  warrior  of  the  tribe  ;  nor  could  he  hope  to  be  re- 
leased from  this  unnatural  connexion,  till  he  had  ap- 
proved his  manhood,  by  slaying,  in  single  combat,  a 
huge  bear,  or  a  wild  boar  of  the  forest."    But  the  most 

a  I  nrlirant  nunc  usque  alhentes  ossibus  campi.  Ammian.  xxxi.  7. 
The  hisioiian  wight  have  viewed  these  plains,  either  as  n  soldier,  or 
as  a  traveller.  But  his  modesty  has  suppressed  the  adventures  of  his 
own  life  subsequent  to  the  Persian  wars  of  Constantius  and  Julian. 
We  are  ignorant  of  t tie  time  when  he  quitted  the  service,  and  retired 
to  Rome,  where  he  appears  to  have  composed  his  History  of  his  Own 
Times. 

o  A  in  nil n  1 1    xxxi.  8. 

P  Hanc  Taifalorum  gentem  turpem,  et  obscenre  vltffl  flagitiis  ita 
a<-<  ipimus  mersaui  ;  ut  apud  eos  nefandi  concuhitus  fredere  copulen- 
tiir  mares  puheres,  aMatis  viriditatem  in  eorum  pollutis  usiims  con- 
Bumpturi.  Porro,  si  qui  jam  adultus  aprum  exceperit  sotus,  vel  iute- 
remit  ursum  immanem,  colluvione  liheratur  incesti.  Ammian.  xxxi. 
9.  Ainottst  the  Greeks,  likewise,  more  especially  among  the  Cretans, 
the  holy  bands  of  friendship  were  coohriued,  and  sullied,  by  unna- 
tural love. 
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powerful  auxiliaries  of  the  Goths  were  drawn  from 
the  camp  of  those  enemies  who  had  expelled  them 
from  their  native  seats.  The  loose  subordination,  and 
extensive  possessions,  of  the  Huns  and  the  Alani,  de- 
layed the  conquests,  and  distracted  the  councils,  of  that 
victorious  people.  Several  of  the  hords  were  allured 
by  the  liberal  promises  of  Fritigern  ;  and  the  rapid 
cavalry  of  Scythia  added  weight  and  energy  to  the 
steady  and  strenuous  efforts  of  the  Gothic  infantry.  The 
Sarmatians,  who  could  never  forgive  the  successor  of 
Valentinian,  enjoyed  and  increased  the  general  confu- 
sion ;  and  a  seasonable  irruption  of  the  Alemanni,  in- 
to the  provinces  of  Gaul,  engaged  the  attention,  and 
diverted  the  forces,  of  the  emperor  of  the  west.' 

One  of  the  most  dangerous  inconveni-  Victory  of  Gra- 
ences  of  the  introduction  of  the  barbari-  "ver  <"° 

•    .      4i  ,  i  Alemanni, 

ans  into  the  army  and  the  palace,  was  A_  jj  m 
sensibly  felt  in  their  correspondence  with  May. 
their  hostile  countrymen  ;  to  whom  they  imprudently, 
or  maliciously,  revealed  the  weakness  of  the  Roman 
empire.  A  soldier,  of  the  life  guards  of  Gratian,  was 
of  the  nation  of  the  Alemanni,  and  of  the  tribe  of  the 
Lcntienses,  who  dwelt  beyond  the  lake  of  Constance. 
Some  domestic  business  obliged  him  to  request  a  leave 
of  absence.  In  a  short  visit  to  his  family  and  friends, 
he  was  exposed  to  their  curious  inquiries;  and  the 
vanity  of  the  loquacious  soldier  tempted  hiin  to  display 
his  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  secrets  of  the  state, 
and  the  designs  of  his  master.  The  intelligence,  that 
Gratian  was  preparing  to  lead  the  military  force  of 
Gaul,  and  of  the  west,  to  the  assistance  of  his  uncle 
Valens,  pointed  out  to  the  restless  spirit  of  the  Ale- 
manni, the  moment,  and  the  mode,  of  a  successful 
invasion.  The  enterprise  of  some  light  detachments, 
who,  in  the  month  of  February,  passed  the  Rhine  upon 
the  ice,  was  the  prelude  of  a  more  important  war.  The 
boldest  hopes  of  rapine,  perhaps  of  conquest,  out- 
weighed the  considerations  of  timid  prudence,  or  na- 
tional faith.  Every  forest,  and  every  village,  poured 
forth  a  band  of  hardy  adventurers  ;  and  the  great  army 
of 'the  Alemanni,  which,  on  their  approach,  was  esti- 
mated at  forty  thousand  men  by  the  fears  of  the  people, 
was  afterwards  magnified  to  the  number  of  seventy 
thousand,  by  the  vain  and  credulous  (lattery  of  the  im- 
perial court.  The  legions,  which  had  been  ordered  to 
march  into  Pannonia,  were  immediately  recalled,  or 
detained,  for  the  defence  of  Gaul ;  the  military  com- 
mand was  divided  between  Nanienus  and  Mellobaudes ; 
and  the  youthful  emperor,  though  he  respected  the  long 
experience  and  sober  wisdom  of  the  former,  was  much 
more  inclined  to  admire,  and  to  follow,  the  martial  ar- 
dour of  his  colleague ;  who  was  allowed  to  unite  the 
incompatible  characters  of  coulit  of  the  domestics,  and 
of  king  of  the  Franks.  His  rival  Priarius,  king  of  the 
Alemanni,  was  guided,  or  rather  impelled  by  the  same, 
headstrong  valour;  and  as  their  troops  were  animated 
by  the  spirit  of  their  leaders,  they  met,  they  saw,  they 
encountered,  each  other,  near  the  town  of  Argentaria, 
or  Colmar/  in  the  plains  of  Alsace.  The  glory  of  the 
day  was  justly  ascribed  to  the  missile  weapons,  and 
well-practised  evolutions,  of  the  Roman  soldiers;  the 
Alemanni,  who  long  maintained  their  ground,  were 
slaughtered  with  unrelenting  fury  ;  five  thousand  only 
of  the  barbarians  escaped  to  the  woods  and  mountains  ; 
and  the  glorious  death  of  their  king  on  the  field  of  bat- 
tle, saved  him  from  the  reproaches  of  the  people,  who 
are  always  disposed  to  accuse  the  justice,  or  policy, 
of  an  unsuccessful  war.  After  this  signal  victory, 
which  securpd  the  peace  of  Gaul,  and  asserted  the 
honour  of  the  Roman  arms,  the  emperor  Gratian  ap- 
peared to  proceed  without  delay  on  his  eastern  expedi- 

q  Ammian.  xxxi.  8.  9.  Jerotn.  (torn.  i.  p.  2fi.)  enumerates  the  na- 
tions, and  marks  a  calamitous  period  of  twenty  years.  This  epistle 
to  Heliodortts  was  composed  in  the  year  397.  (Tillemont,  Mem.  Ee- 
cles.  torn,  xii  p.  645.) 

r  The  fie'd  of  battle,  Jlrgentaria,  or  Argentovnria,  is  accurately 
fixed  by  M.  d'Anville  (Notice  de  I'Ancienne  Gaule,  p.  9G— 99.)  at 
twenty-three  Gallic  leagues,  or  thirty-four  and  a  half  Roman  miles,  to 
the  South  of  Strasburg.  From  its  ruins  the  adjacent  town  of  Cotmar 
has  arisen. 
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tion ;  but  as  he  approached  the  confines  of  the  Ale-  j 
manni,  he  suddenly  inclined  to  the  left,  surprised  them  ! 
by  his  unexpected  passage  of  the  Rhine,  and  boldly  j 
advanced  into  the  heart  of  their  country.    The  barba-  j 
rians  opposed  to  his  progress  the  obstacles  of  nature 
and  of  courage  ;  and  still  continued  to  retreat,  from  one 
hill  to  another,  till  they  were  satisfied,  by  repeated 
trials,  of  the  power  and  perseverance  of  their  enemies. 
Their  submission  was  accepted,  as  a  proof,  not  indeed 
of  their  sincere  repentance,  but  of  their  actual  distress  ;  j 
and  a  select  number  of  their  brave  and  robust  youth 
was  exacted  from  the  faithless  nation,  as  the  most  sub- , 
stantial  pledge  of  their  future  moderation.    The  sub- 
jects  of  the  empire,  who  had  so  often  experienced  that  • 
the  Alemanni  could  neither  be  subdued  by  arms,  nor  j 
restrained  by  treaties,  might  not  promise  themselves  j 
any  solid  or  lasting  tranquillity:  but  they  discovered, 
in  the  virtues  of  their  young  sovereign,  the  prospect  of  | 
a  long  and  auspicious  reign.  When  the  legions  climbed  , 
the  mountains,  and  scaled  the  fortifications,  of  the  barba-  | 
rians,  the  valour  of  Gratian  was  distinguished  in  the 
foremost  ranks  ;  and  the  gilt  and  variegated  armour  of 
his  guards  was  pierced  and  shattered  by  the  blows, 
which  they  had  received  in  their  constant  attachment 
to  the  person  of  their  sovereign.    At  the  age  of  nine- 
teen, the  son  of  Valentinian  seemed  to  possess  the  tal- 
ents of  peace  and  war;  and  his  personal  success  against 
the  Alemanni  wTas  interpreted  as  a  sure  presage  of  his 
Gothic  triumphs.' 

Valens  marches  While  Gratian  deserved  and  enjoyed 
roths*  'he  aPP^ause  °f  his  subjects,  the  emperor 

a°'d.  378,  Valens,  who,  at  length,  had  removed  his 
May30-June  n.  court  and  army  from  Antioch,  was  re- 
ceived by  the  people  of  Constantinople  as  the  author 
of  the  public  calamity.  Before  he  had  reposed  him- 
self ten  days  in  the  capital,  he  was  urged  by  the  licen- 
tious clamours  of  the  Hippodrome,  to  march  against 
the  barbarians,  whom  he  had  invited  into  his  domin- 
ions :  and  the  citizens,  who  were  always  brave  at  a 
distance  from  any  real  danger,  declared,  with  confi- 
dence, that,  if  they  were  supplied  with  arms,  fhey  alone  I 
would  undertake  to  deliver  the  province  from  the  rav- 
ages of  an  insulting  foe.*  The  vain  reproaches  of  an 
ignorant  multitude  hastened  the  downfall  of  the.  Roman 
empire  ;  they  provoked  the  desperate  rashness  of  Va- 
lens ;  who  did  not  find,  either  in  his  reputation,  or  in 
his  mind,  any  motives  to  support  with  firmness  the 
public  contempt.  He  was  soon  persuaded,  by  the  suc- 
cessful achievements  of  his  lieutenants,  to  despise  the 
power  of  the  Goths,  who,  by  the  diligence  of  Fritigern, 
were  now  collected  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hadrian- 
ople.  The  march  of  the  Taifalas  had  been  intercepted 
by  th«  valient  Frigerid,;  the  king  of  those  licentious 
barbarians  was  slain  in  the  battle  ;  and  the  suppliant 
captives  were  sent  into  distant  exile  to  cultivate  the 
lands  of  Italy,  which  were  assigned  for  their  settlement, 
in  the  vacant  territories  of  Modena  and  Parma."  The 
exploits  of  Sebastian,1  who  was  recently  engaged  in 
the  service  of  Valens,  and  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
master-general  of  the  infantry,  were  still  more  honour- 
able to  himself,  and  useful  to  the  republic.  He  ob- 
tained the  permission  of  selecting  three  hundred  sol- 
diers from  each  of  the  legions  ;  and  this  separate  de- 

i  The  full  and  iinpanial  narrative  of  Ammianus  (xxxi.  10.  i  may 
derive  some  additional  lisht  from  the  Epitome  of  Victor,  the  CJiron 
icle  of  Jerom,  and  the  History  of  Orosius.  (I.  vii.  c.  33.  p.  552.  edit. 
Havercamp.) 

t  Moratus  paucissiinos  dies,  seditione  popularinm  levium  pulsus. 
Ammian.  xxxi.  11.  Socrates  (1.  iv.  c.  38.)  supplies  the  dates  and  some 
circumstances. 

n  Vivosque  omnes  circa  Mutinam,  Reziumque,  et  Parmam,  Italica 
oppida,  rura  cultures  exterminavit.  Ammianus,  xxxi.  9.  Those 
cities  and  districts,  ahout  ten  years  after  the  colony  of  the  Taifalae, 
appear  in  a  very  desolate  state.  See  Muratori,  Dissertazioni  sopra 
le  Antichita  Italians,  torn.  i.   Dissertat.  xxi.  p.  354. 

x  Ammian.  xxxi.  II.  Zosimus.  I.  iv.  p.  228— 030.  The  latter  ex- 
patiates on  the  desultory  exploits  of  Sebastian,  and  despatches,  in  a 
few  lines,  the  important  battle  of  Hadrianople.  Accordinz  to  the  ec- 
clesiastical critics,  who  hate  Sebastian,  the  praise  of  Zosimus  is  dis- 
grace. (Tillemont,  Hist,  des  Empereurs,  torn.  v.  p.  121.)  His  preju- 
dice and  ignorance  undoubtedly  render  him  a  very  questionable  judge 
of  merit. 


tachment  soon  acquired  the  spirit  of  discipline,  and  the 
exercise  of  arms,  which  were  almost  forgotten  under 
the  reign  of  Valens.  By  the  vigour  and  conduct  of 
Sebastian,  a  large  body  of  the  Goths  was  surprised  in 
their  camp:  and  the  immense  spoil,  which  was  recov- 
ered from  their  hands,  filled  the  city  of  Hadrianople, 
and  the  adjacent  plain.  The  splpndid  narratives,  which 
the  general  transmitted  of  his  own  exploits,  alarmed 
the  imperial  court  by  the  appearance  of  superior  merit ; 
and  though  he  cautiously  insisted  on  the  difficulties  of 
the  Gothic  war,  his  valour  was  praised,  his  advice  was 
rejected;  and  Valens,  who  listened  with  pride  and 
pleasure  to  the  flattering  suggestions  of  the  eunuchs 
of  the  palace,  was  impatient  to  seize  the  glory  of  an 
easy  and  assured  conquest.  His  army  was  strength- 
ened by  a  numerous  reinforcement  of  veterans  ;  and  his 
march  from  Constantinople  to  Hadrianople  was  con- 
ducted with  so  much  military  skill,  that  he  prevented 
the  activity  of  the  barbarians,  who  designed  to  occupy 
the  intermediate  defiles,  and  to  intercept  either  the 
troops  themselves,  or  their  convoys  of  provisions.  The 
camp  of  Valens,  which  he  pitched  under  the  walls  of 
Hadrianople,  was  fortified,  according  to  the  practice  of 
the  Romans,  with  a  ditch  and  rampart ;  and  a  most 
important  council  was  summoned,  to  decide  the  fate 
of  the  emperor  and  of  the  empire.  The  party  of  reason 
and  of  delay  was  strenuously  maintained  by  Victor, 
who  had  corrected,  by  the  lessons  of  experience,  the 
native  fierceness  of  the  Sarmatian  character ;  while 
Sebastian,  with  the  flexible  and  obsequious  eloquence 
of  a  courtier,  represented  every  precaution,  and  every 
measure,  that  implied  a  doubt  of  immediate  victory,  as 
unworthy  of  the  courage  and  majesty  of  their  invinci- 
ble monarch.  The  ruin  of  Valens  was  precipitated  by 
the  deceitful  arts  of  Fritigern,  and  the  prudent  admo- 
nitions of  the  emperor  of  the  west.  The  advantages 
of  negoeiating  in  the  midst  of  war,  were  perfectly  un- 
derstood by  the  general  of  the  barbarians  ;  and  a  chris- 
tian ecclesiastic  was  despatched,  as  the  holy  minister 
of  peace,  to  penetrate,  and  to  perplex,  the  councils  of 
the  enemy.  The  misfortunes,  as  well  as  the  provoca- 
tions, of  the  Gothic  nation,  were  forcibly  and  truly 
described  by  their  ambassador ;  who  protested,  in  the 
name  of  Fritigern,  that  he  was  still  disposed  to  lay 
down  his  arms,  or  to  employ  them  only  in  the  defence 
of  the  empire;  if  he  could  secure  for  his  wandering 
countrymen,  a  tranquil  settlement  on  the  waste  lands 
of  Thrace,  and  a  sufficient  allowance  of  corn  and  cattle. 
But  he  added,  in  a  whisper  of  confidential  friendship, 
that  the  exasperated  barbarians  were  averse  to  these 
reasonable  conditions  ;  and  that  Fritigern  was  doubtful 
whether  he  could  accomplish  the  conclusion  of  the 
treaty,  unless  he  found  himself  supported  by  the  pres- 
ence, and  terrors,  of  an  imperial  army.  About  the 
same  time,  count  Richomer  returned  from  the  west  to 
announce  the  defeat  and  submission  of  the  Alemanni ; 
to  inform  Valens,  that  his  nephew  advanced  by  rapid 
marches  at  the  head  of  the  veteran  and  victorious  le- 
gions of  Gaul ;  and  to  request,  in  the  name  of  Gratian 
and  of  the  republic,  that  every  dangerous  and  decisive 
measure  might  be  suspended,  till  the  junction  of  the 
two  emperors  should  insure  the  success  of  the  Gothic 
war.  But  the  feeble  sovereign  of  the  east  was  actuated 
only  by  the  fatal  illusions  of  pride  and  jealousy.  He 
disdained  the  importunate  advice;  he  rejected  the  hu- 
miliating aid  ;  he  secretly  compared  the  ignominious, 
or  at  least  the  inglorious,  period  of  his  own  reign,  with 
the  fame  of  a  beardless  youth ;  and  Valens  rushed  into 
the  field,  to  erect  his  imaginary  trophy  before  the  dili- 
gence of  his  colleague  could  usurp  any  share  of  the 
triumphs  of  the  day. 

On  the  ninth  of  August,  a  day  which  Ba„ie  of  Hadri. 
has  deserved  to  be  marked  among  the  anopie, 
most  inauspicious  of  the-  Roman  calen-  ■  3'3 . 

dar,*  the  emperor  Valens,  leaving,  under      '  ' 

j  Ammianus  (xxxi.  12, 13  )  almost  alone  describes  the  councils  and 
actions  which  were  terminated  by  the  fatal  battle  of  Hadrianople. 
We  might  censure  the  vices  of  his  style,  the  disorder  and  perplexity 
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a  strong-  guard,  his  baggage  and  military  treasure, 
marched  from  Hadrianople  to  attack  the  Goths,  who 
were  encamped  about  twelve  miles  from  the  city.*  By 
some  mistake  of  the  orders,  or  some  ignorance  of  the 
ground,  the  right  wing,  or  column  of  cavalry,  arrived 
in  sight  of  the  enemy,  whilst  the  left  was  still  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  ;  the  soldiers  were  compelled,  in  the 
sultry  heat  of  summer,  to  precipitate  their  pace ;  and 
the  line  of  battle  was  formed  with  tedious  confusion, 
and  irregular  delay.  The  Gothic  cavalry  had  been  de- 
tached to  forage  in  the  adjacent  country  ;  and  Fritigern 
still  continued  to  practise  his  customary  arts1.  He 
despatched  messengers  of  peace,  made  proposals,  re- 
quired hostages,  and  wasted  the  hours,  till  the  Romans, 
exposed  without  shelter  to  the  burning  rays  of  the  sun, 
were  exhausted  by  thirst,  hunger,  and  intolerable 
fatigue.  The  emperor  was  persuaded  to  send  an  am- 
bassador to  the  Gothic  camp ;  the  zeal  of  Richomer, 
who  alone  had  courage  to  accept  the  dangerous  com- 
mission, was  applauded  ;  and  the  count  of  the  do- 
mestics, adorned  with  the  splendid  ensigns  of  his  dig- 
nity, had  proceeded  some  way  in  the  space  between 
the  two  armies,  when  he  was  suddenly  recalled  by  the 
alarm  of  battle.  The  hasty  and  imprudent  attack  was 
made  by  Bacurius  the  Iberian,  who  commanded  a  body 
of  archers  and  targeteers ;  and  as  they  advanced  with 
rashness,  they  retreated  with  loss  and  disgrace.  In 
the  same  moment,  the  flying  squadrons  of  Alatheus 
and  Saphrax,  whose  return  was  anxiously  expected  by 
the  general  of  the  Goths,  descended  like  a  whirlwind 
from  the  hills,  swept  across  the  plain,  and  added  new 
terrors  to  the  tumultuous,  hut  irresistible,  charge  of 
the  barbarian  host.  The  event  of  the  battle  of  Hadri- 
anople, so  fatal  to  Valens  and  to  the  empire,  may  be 
The  defeat  of  described  in  a  few  words:  the  Roman 
the  Romans,  cavalry  fled  ;  the  infantry  was  abandon- 
ed, surrounded,  and  cut  in  pieces.  The  most  skilful 
evolutions,  the  firmest-courage,  are  scarcely  sufficient 
to  extricate  a  body  of  foot,  encompassed,  on  an  open 
plain,  by  superior  numbers  of  horse  :  but  the  troops  of 
Valens,  oppressed  by  the  weight  of  the  enemy  and 
their  own  fears,  were  crowded  into  a  narrow  space, 
where  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  extend  their 
ranks,  or  even  to  use,  with  effect,  their  swords  and 
javelins.  In  the  midst  of  tumult,  of  slaughter,  and 
of  dismay,  the  emperor,  deserted  by  his  guards,  and 
wounded,  as  it  was  supposed,  with  an  arrow,  sought 
protection  among  the  Lancearii  and  the  Mattiarii,  who 
still  maintained  their  ground  with  some  appearance  of 
order  and  firmness.  His  faithful  generals,  Trajan  and 
Victor,  who  perceived  his  danger,  loudly  exclaimed, 
that  all  was  lost,  unless  the  person  of  the  emperor 
could  be  saved.  Some  troops,  animated  by  their  ex- 
hortation, advanced  to  his  relief :  they  found  only  a 
bloody  spot,  covered  with  a  heap  of  broken  arms  and 
mangled  bodies,  without  being  able  to  discover  their 
unfortunate  prince,  either  among  the  living  or  the 
dead.  Their  search  could  not,  indeed,  be  successful, 
if  there  is  any  truth  in  the  circumstances  with  which 
Dentli  of  the  em-  some  historians  have  related  the  death 
peror  Valens.  0f  the  emperor.  By  the  care  of  his  at- 
tendants, Valens  was  removed  from  the  field  of  battle 
to  a  neighbouring  cottage,  where  they  attempted  to 
dress  his  wound,  and  to  provide  for  his  future  safety. 
But  this  humble  retreat  was  instantly  surrounded  by 
the  enemy  :  they  tried  to  force  the  door ;  they  were 
provoked  by  a  discharge  of  arrows  from  the  roof,  till 
at  length,  impatient,  of  delay,  they  set  fire  to  a  pile  of 
dry  faggots,  and  consumed  the  cottage  with  the  Roman 
emperor  and  his  train.  Valens  perished  in  the  flames  ; 
and  a  youth,  who  dropped  from  the  window,  alone  es- 
caped, to  attest  the  melancholy  tale,  and  to  inform  the 


of  his  narrative:  hut  we  must  now  take  leave  of  this  impartial  his- 
torian; and  reproach  is  silenced  by  our  regret  for  such  an  irreparable 
loss. 

i  The  difference  of  the  eight  miles  of  Ammianus,  and  the  twelve 
of  Idatius,  can  only  embarrass  those  critics,  (Valesius  ad  loc.)  who 
suppose  a  great  army  to  he  a  mathematical  point,  without  space  or 
dimensions. 


Goths  of  the  inestimable  prize  which  they  had  lost  by 
their  own  rashness.  A  great  number  of  brave  and  distin- 
guished officers  perished  in  the  battle  of  Hadrianople, 
which  equalled,  in  the  actual  loss,  and  far  surpassed, 
in  the  fatal  consequences,  the  misfortune  which  Rome 
had  formerly  sustained  in  the  fields  of  Cann<e.a  Two 
niaster-oenerals  of  the  cavalry  and  infantry,  two  great 
officers  of  the  palace,  and  thirty^five  tribunes,  were 
found  among  the  slain ;  and  the  death  of  Sebastian 
might  satisfy  the  world,  that  he  was  the  victim,  as 
well  as  the  author,  of  the  public  calamity.  Above 
two-thirds  of  the  Roman  army  were  destroyed:  and  the 
darkness  of  the  night  was  esteemed  a  very  favourable 
circumstance;  as  it  served  to  conceal  the  flight  of  the 
multitude,  and  to  protect  the  more  orderly  retreat  of 
Victor  and  Richomer,  who  alone,  amidst  the  general 
consternation,  maintained  the  advantage  of  calm  cour- 
age, and  regular  discipline. b 

While  the  impressions  of  grief  and  Funeral  oration 
terror  were  still  recent  in  the  minds  of  bfVatensandhia 
men,  the  most  celebrated  rhetorician  of  nrm>- 
the  age  composed  the  funeral  oration  of  a  vanquished 
army,  and  of  an  unpopular  prince,  whose  throne  was 
already  occupied  by  a  stranger.  "There  are  not  want- 
ing," says  the  candid  Libanius,  "  those  who  arraign  the 
prudence  of  the  emperor,  or  who  impute  the  public 
misfortune  to  the  want  of  courage  and  discipline  in 
the  troops.  For  my  own  part,  I  reverence  the  memory 
of  their  former  exploits  :  I  reverence  the  glorious  death, 
which  they  bravely  received,  standing  and  fighting  in 
their  ranks  :  I  reverence  the  field  of  battle,  stained 
with  their  blood,  and  the  blood  of  the  barbarians. 
Those  honourable  marks  have  been  already  washed 
away  by  the  rains;  but  the  lofty  monuments  of  their 
bones,  the  bones  of  generals,  of  centurions,  and  of 
valiant  warriors,  claim  a  longer  period  of  duration. 
The  king  himself  fought  and  fell  in  the  foremost  ranks 
of  the  battle.  His  attendants  presented  him  with  the 
fleetest  horses  of  the  imperial  stable,  that  would  soon 
have  carried  him  beyond  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy. 
They  vainly  pressed  him  to  reserve  his  important  life 
for  the  service  of  the  republic.  He  still  declared  that 
he  was  unworthy  to  survive  so  many  of  the  bravest 
and  most  faithful  of  his  subjects  ;  and  the  monarch  was 
nobly  buried  under  a  mountain  of  the  slain.  Let  none, 
therefore,  presume  to  ascribe  the  victory  of  the  barba- 
rians to  the  fear,  the  weakness,  or  the  imprudence,  of 
the  Roman  troops.  The  chiefs  and  the  soldiers  were 
animated  by  the  virtue  of  their  ancestors,  whom  they 
equalled  in  discipline,  and  the  arts  of  war.  Their 
generous  emulation  was  supported  by  the  love  of  glory, 
which  prompted  them  to  contend  at  the  same  time  with 
heat  and  thirst,  with  fire  and  the  sword;  and  cheer- 
fully to  embrace  an  honourable  death,  as  their  refuge 
against  flight  and  'infamy.  The  indignation  of  the 
gods  has  been  the  only  cause  of  the  success  of  our 
enemies."  The  truth  of  history  may  disclaim  some 
parts  of  this  panegyric,  which  cannot  strictly  be  re- 
conciled with  the  character  of  Valens,  or  the  circum- 
stances of  the  battle  :  but  the  fairest  commendation  is 
due  to  the  eloquence,  and  still  more  to  the  generosity, 
of  the  sophist  of  Antioch.c 

The  pride  of  the  Goths  was  elated  by  The  Goths  besiego 
this  memorable  victory  ;  but  their  ava-  padriauopjo. 
rice  was  disappointed  by  the  mortifying  discovery, 
that  the  richest  part  of  the  imperial  spoil  had  been 


a  Nec  ulla,  annalilms,  propter  Cannensem  pugnam  ita  ad  internc- 
cionem  res  legitur  gesta.  Ammian.  xxxi.  13.  According  to  the  grave 
Polyhius.no  more  than  37U  horse,  and  3,000  foot,  escaped  from  the 
field  of  Canna' :  10,000  were  made  prisoners  ;  and  the  number  of  the 
slain  amounted  to  5,630  horse,  and  70,000  foot.  (Polyh.  1.  iii.  p.  371. 
edit.  Casaubon.  in  8vo.)  Livy  (xxii.  49.)  is  somewhat  less  bloody  : 
he  slaughters  only  2,700  horse,  and  40,000  foot.  The  Roman  army 
was  supposed  to  consist  of  87,200  effective  men,  (xxii.  30.) 

b  We  have  gained  some  faint  light  from  Jcrom,  (torn.  i.  p.  2G.  and 
in  Chron.  p.  188.)  Victor,  (in  Epitome,)  Orosius,  (I.  vii.  c.  33.  p.  554;) 
Jornandes,  (c.  27.)  Zosimus,  (I.  iv.  p.  230.)  Socrates,  (I.  iv.  c.  38.)  So 
zomen,  (I.  vi.  c.40.)  Idatius,  (in  Chron.)  Hut  their  united  evidence, 
if  weighed  against  Ammianus  alone,  is  light  and  unsubstantial. 

c  Libanius  de  uliscend.  Julian.  Nece,  c.  3.  in  Fabncius,  Bibliot. 
Gra:c.  torn.  vii.  p.  I4C— MB. 
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within  the  walls  of  Hadrianople.  They  hastened  to 
possess  the  reward  of  their  valour ;  but  they  were  en- 
countered by  the  remains  of  a  vanquished  army,  with 
an  intrepid  resolution,  which  was  the  effect  of  their 
despair,  and  the  only  hope  of  their  safety.  The  walls 
of  the  city,  and  the  ramparts  of  the  adjacent  camp, 
were  lined  with  military  engines,  that  threw  stones  of 
an  enormous  weight ;  and  astonished  the  ignorant  bar- 
barians by  the  noise,  and  velocity,  still  more  than  by 
the  real  effects,  of  the  discharge.  The  soldiers,  the 
citizens,  the  provincials,  the  domestics,  of  the  palace, 
were  united  in  the  danger,  and  in  the  defence  :  the  fu- 
rious assault  of  the  Goths  was  repulsed  ;  their  secret 
arts  of  treachery  and  treason  were  discovered  ;  and, 
after  an  obstinate  conflict  of  many  hours,  they  retired 
to  their  tents  ;  convinced,  by  experience,  that  it  would 
be  far  more  advisable  to  observe  the  treaty,  which  their 
sagacious  leader  had  tacitly  stipulated  with  the  fortifi- 
cations of  great  and  populous  cities.  After  the  hast}' 
and  impolitic  massacre  of  three  hundred  deserters,  an 
act  of  justice  extremely  useful  to  the  discipline  of  the 
Roman  armies,  the  Goths  indignantly  raised  the  siege 
of  Hadrianople.  The  scene  of  war  and  tumult  was 
instantly  converted  into  a  silent  solitude;  the  multi- 
tude suddenly  disappeared;  the  secret  paths  of  the 
woods  and  mountains  were  marked  with  the  footsteps 
of  the  trembling  fugitives,  who  sought  a  refuge  in  the 
distant  cities  of  Illyricum  and  Macedonia  :  and  the 
faithful  officers  of  the  household,  and  the  treasury, 
cautiously  proceeded  in  search  of  the  emperor,  of 
whose  death  they  were  still  ignorant.  The  tide  of  the 
Gothic  inundation  rolled  from  the  walls  of  Hadriano- 
ple to  the  suburbs  of  Constantinople.  The  barbarians 
were  surprised  with  the  splendid  appearance  of  the 
capital  of  the  east,  the  height  and  extent  of  the  walls, 
the  myriads  of  wealthy  and  affrighted  citizens  who 
crowded  the  ramparts,  and  the  various  prospect  of  the 
sea  and  land.  While  they  gazed  with  hopeless  desire 
on  the  inaccessible  beauties  of  Constantinople,  a  sally 
was  made  from  one  of  the  gates  by  a  party  of  Sara- 
cens,d  who  had  been  fortunately  engaged  in  the  service 
of  Valens.  The  cavalry  of  Scythia  was  forced  to  yield 
to  the  admirable  swiftness  and  spirit  of  the  Arabian 
horses :  their  Tiders  were  skilled  in  the  evolutions  of 
irregular  war;  and  the  northern  barbarians  were  aston- 
ished and  dismayed  by  the  inhuman  ferocity  of  the 
barbarians  of  the  south.  A  Gothic  soldier  was  slain 
by  the  dagger  of  an  Arab ;  and  the  hairy,  naked  sav- 
age, applying  his  lips  to  the  wound,  expressed  a  hor- 
rid delight,  while  he  sucked  the  blood  of  his  van- 
quished enemy.e  The  army  of  the  Goths,  laden  with 
the  spoils  of  the  wealthy  suburbs,  and  the  adjacent  ter- 
ritory, slowly  moved  from  the  Bosphorus,  to  the  moun- 
tains which  form  the  western  boundary  of  Thrace. 
The  important  pass  of  Succi  was  betrayed  by  the  fear, 
or  the  misconduct,  of  Maurus ;  and  the  barbarians, 
who  no  longer  had  any  resistance  to  apprehend  from 
the  scattered  and  vanquished  troops  of  the  east,  spread 
themselves  over  the  face  of  a  fertile  and  cultivated 
country,  as  far  as  the  confines  of  Italy,  and  the  Hadri- 
atic  sea.' 

The  Romans,  who  so  coolly,  and  so  concisely, 


i  Valens  had  gained,  or  rather  purchased,  the  friendship  of  the  Sa- 
racens, whose  vexatious  inroads  were  felt  on  the  borders  of  Pheeni- 
cia,  Palestine,  and  Egypt.  The  christian  faith  had  been  lately  intro- 
duced among  a  people,  reserved,  in  a  future  ace,  to  propagate  another 
religion.  (Tillemont,  Hist,  des  Einpereurs,  torn.  v.  p.  104.  106.  HI. 
Mem.  Ecclcs.  tom.  vii.  p.  593.) 

e  Crinitus  quidam,  nudus  omnia  praMer  puhem,  suhraumm  et  jtj- 
guhre  stropens.  Ammian.  xxxi.  10.  and  Vales,  ad  loc.  The  Arabs 
often  fought  naked  ;  a  custom  which  may  be  ascribed  to  their  sultry 
climate,  and  ostentatious  bravery.  The  description  of  this  unknown 
savage,  is  the  lively  portrait  of  Dcrar,  a  name  so  dreadful  to  the 
christians  of  Syria.  See  Ocklev's  Hist,  of  the  Saracens,  vol.  i.  p.  72. 
84.  87. 

f  The  scries  of  events  may  still  be  traced  in  the  last  pages  of  Am- 
mianus,  (xxxi.  15.  1C.)  Zosiinus,  (I.  iv.  p.  227.  231.)  whom  we  are 
now  reduced  to  cherish,  misplaces  the  sally  of  the  Arabs  before  the 
death  of  Valens.  Eunapius  (in  Excerpt.  Legat.  p.  20.)  praises  the 
fertility  of  Thrace,  Macedonia,  &c. 


mention  the  acts  of  justice  which  are  Thf,v  rava„e  ,„„ 
exercised  by"  the  legions,*  reserve  their  Unman  provinces, 
compassion,  and  their  eloquence,  for  their  A  U-  378,  379- 
own  sufferings,  when  the  provinces  were  invaded,  and 
desolated,  by  the  arms  of  the  successful  barbarians. 
The  simple  circumstantial  narrative  (did  such  a  narra- 
tive exist)  of  the  ruin  of  a  single  town,  of  the  misfor- 
tunes of  a  single  family,11  might  exhibit  an  interesting 
and  instructive  picture  of  human  manners  ;  but  the  te- 
dious repetition  of  vague  and  declamatory  complaints 
would  fatigue  the  attention  of  the  most  patient  reader. 
The  same  censure  may  be  applied,  though  not  perhaps 
in  an  equal  degree,  to  the  profane  and  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal, writers  of  this  unhappy  period  ;  that,  their  minds 
were  inflamed  by  popular  and  religious  animosity  ; 
and,  that  the  true  size  and  colour  of  every  object  is 
falsified  by  the  exaggerations  of  their  corrupt  elo- 
quence. The  vehement  Jerom  I  might  justly  deplore 
the  calamities  inflicted  by  the  Goths,  and  their  barba- 
rous allies,  on  his  native  country  of  Pannonia,  and  the 
wide  extent  of  the  provinces,  from  the  walls  of  Con- 
stantinople to  the  foot  of  the  Julian  Alps;  the  rapes, 
the  massacres,  the  conflagrations ;  and,  above  all,  the 
profanation  of  the  churches,  that  were  turned  into  sta- 
bles, and  the  contemptuous  treatment  of  the  relics  of 
holy  martyrs.  But  the  saint  is  surely  transported  be- 
yond the  limits  of  nature  and  history,  when  he  affirms, 
"  that,  in  those  desert  countries,  nothing  was  left  ex- 
cept the  sky  and  the  earth  ;  that,  after  the  destruction 
of  the  cities,  and  the  extirpation  of  the  human  race 
the  land  was  overgrown  with  thick  forests,  and  inex- 
tricable brambles  ;  and  that  the  universal  desolation, 
announced  by  the  prophet  Zephaniah,  was  accomplish- 
ed, in  the  scarcity  of  the  beasts,  the  birds,  and  even 
the  fish."  These  complaints  were  pronounced  about 
twenty  years  after  the  death  of  Valens ;  and  the  Illy- 
rian  provinces,  which  were  constantly  exposed  to  the 
invasion  and  passage  of  the  barbarians,  still  continu- 
ed, after  a  calamitous  period  of  ten  centuries,  to  sup- 
ply new  materials  for  rapine  and  destruction.  Could  it 
even  be  supposed,  that  a  large  tract  of  country  had 
been  left  without  cultivation  and  without  inhabitants, 
the  consequences  might  not  have  been  so  fatal  to  the 
inferior  productions  of  animated  nature.  The  useful 
and  feeble  animals,  which  are  nourished  by  the  hand 
of  man,  might  suffer  and  perish,  if  they  were  depriv- 
ed of  his  protection,  but  the  beasts  of  the  forest,  his 
enemies,  or  his  victims,  would  multiply  in  the  free 
and  undisturbed  possession  of  their  solitary  domain. 
The  various  tribes  that  people  the  air,  or  the  waters, 
are  still  less  connected  with  the  fate  of  the  human 
species;  and  it  is  highly  probable,  that  the  fish  of  the 
Danube  would  have  felt  more  terror  and  distress,  from 
the  approach  of  a  voracious  pike,  than  from  the  hos- 
tile inroad  of  a  Gothic  army. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  just  Massa(.re  of  the 
measure  of  the  calamities  of  Europe,  Gothic  youth  in 
there  was  reason  to  fear  that  the  same  Asia._ 
calamities  would  soon  extend  to  the  A'  D"  3,e' 
peaceable  countries  of  Asia.  The  sons  of  the  Goths 
had  been  judiciously  distributed  through  the  cities  of 
the  east ;  and  the  arts  of  education  were  employed  to 
polish,  and  subdue,  the  native  fierceness  of  their  tem- 


g  Observe  with  how  much  indifference  Ca;sar  relates,  in  the  Com- 
mentaries of  the  Gallic  war,  thai  he  put  to  death  the  whole  senate  of 
the  Veneti,  who  had  yielded  ro  his  mercy,  (iii.  1G.)  that  he  laboured 
to  extirpate  the  whole  nation  of  the  Eburones,  (vi.  31.)  that  forty 
thousand  persons  were  massacred  at  Bourses  by  the  just  revenge  of 
his  soldiers,  who  spared  neither  age  nor  sex,  (vii.  27.  &c.) 

h  Such  are  the  accounts  of  the  sack  of  Maedehurg,  by  the  ecclesi- 
astic anil  the  fisherman,  which  Mr.  Harte  has  transcribed,  (Hist,  of 
Gustavus  Ariolphus,  vol.  i.  p.  313—320.)  with  some  apprehension  of 
violating  the  dignity  of  history. 

i  Et  vastatis  urhibus  honiinihiisque  interfectis.  solitudincm  et  rari- 
tatem  bestiarum  quoque  fieri,  et  notatiltnm,  pisciumquc:  testis  Illy- 
ricum est,  testis  Thrncia,  testis  in  quo  ortus  sum  solum  (Pannonia) ; 
ubi  prjrter  caVhirii  et  terram,  et  crescenles  vcpres,  el  condensa  sylva- 
ruin  cuncta  pcrierunt.  Tom.  vii.  p.  250.  ad  1  Cap.  Sophonias ;  and 
tom.  i.  p.  26 
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per.  In  the  space  of  about  twelve  years,  their  num- 
bers had  gradually  increased  ;  and  the  children,  who, 
in  tin;  first  emigration,  were  sent  over  the  Hellespont, 
had  attained,  with  rapid  growth,  the  strength  and 
spirit  of  perfect  manhood.k  It  was  impossible  to  con- 
ceal from  their  knowledge  the  events  of  the  Gothic 
war;  and,  as  those  daring  youths  had  not  studied  the 
language  of  dissimulation, they  betrayed  their  wish,their 
desire,  perhaps  their  intention,  to  emulate  the  glorious 
example  of  their  fathers.  The  danger  of  the  times 
seemed  to  justify  the  jealous  suspicions  of  the  provin- 
cials; and  these  suspicions  were  admitted  as  unques- 
tionable evidence,  that  the  Goths  of  Asia  had  formed 
a  secret  and  dangerous  conspiracy  against  the  public 
safety.  The  death  of  Valens  had  left  the  east  with- 
out a  sovereign  ;  and  Julius,  who  filled  the  important 
station  of  master-general  of  the  troops,  with  a  high 
reputation  of  diligence  and  ability,  thought  it  his  duty 
to  consult  the  senate  of  Constantinople ;  which  he 
considered,  during  the  vacancy  of  the  throne,  as  the 
representative  council  of  the  nation.  As  soon  as  he 
had  obtained  the  discretionary  power  of  acting  as 
he  should  judge  most  expedient  for  the  good  of  the 
republic,  he  assembled  the  principal  officers  ;  and  pri- 
vately concerted  effectual  measures  for  the  execution 
of  his  bloody  design.  An  order  was  immediately  pro- 
mulgated, that,  on  a  stated  day,  the  Gothic  youth 
should  assemble  in  the  capital  cities  of  their  respec- 
tive provinces,  and,  as  a  report  was  industriously  cir- 
culated, that  they  were  summoned  to  receive  a  liberal 
gift  of  lands  and  money,  the  pleasing  hope  allayed  the 
fury  of  their  resentment,  and,  perhaps,  suspended  the 
motions  o£the  conspiracy.  On  the  appointed  day, 
the  unarmed  crowd  of  the  Gothic  youth  was  carefully 
collected  in  the  square,  or  forum  ;  the  streets  and  ave- 
nues were  occupied  by  the  Roman  troops ;  and  the 
roofs  of  the  houses  were  covered  with  archers  and 
slingers.  At  the  same  hour,  in  all  the  cities  of  the 
east,  the  signal  was  given  of  indiscriminate  slaugh- 
ter ;  and  the  provinces  of  Asia  were  delivered,  by  the 
cruel  prudence  of  Julius,  from  a  domestic  enemy, 
who,  in  a  few  months,  might  have  carried  fire  and 
sword  from  the  Hellespont  to  the  Euphrates.1  The 
urgent  consideration  of  the  public  safety  may  undoubt- 
edly authorize  the  violation  of  every  positive  law. 
How  farthat,or  any  other,  consideration,  may  operate,  to 
dissolve  the  natural  obligations  of  humanity  and  justice, 
is  a  doctrine  of  which  I  shall  desire  to  remain  ignorant. 
The  emperor  Gra-  The  emperor  Gratian  was  far  advan- 
tiau  invests  Theo- ee<]  on  n}s  march  towards  the  plains  of 

tiosius  with  the      tt    j  •  i         i        i  •    r  1 

empire  of  i  he  east.  Haarianople,  when  he  was  informed,  at 
A.  D.  379.  first  by  the  confused  voice  of  fame, 
Jan,r.).  an(j  afterwards  by  the  more  accurate 
Teports  of  Victor  and  Richomer,  that  his  impatient 
colleague  had  been  slain  in  battle,  and  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  Roman  army  were  exterminated  by 
the  sword  of  the  victorious  Goths.  Whatever  re- 
sentment the  rash  and  jealous  vanity  of  his  uncle 
Blight  deserve,  the  resentment  of  a  generous  mind  is 
easily  subdued  by  the  softer  emotions  of  grief  and 
compassion  ;  and  even  the  sense  of  pity  was  soon  lost 
in  the  serious  and  alarming  consideration  of  the  state 
of  the  republic.  Gratian  was  too  late  to  assist,  he  was 
too  weak  to  revenge,  his  unfortunate  colleague ;  and 
the  valiant  and  modest  youth  felt  himself  unequal  to 
ihe  support  of  a  sinking  world.  A  formidable  tempest 
of  the  barbarians  of  Germany  seemed  ready  to  burst 
over  the  provinces  of  Gaul ;  and  the  rnind  of  Gratian 
was  oppressed  and  distracted  by  the  administration  of 


k  Eunapius  (in  Excerpt.  I.egat.  p.  20.)  foolishly  supposes  a  printer- 
natural  growth  of  the  young  Goths,  that  he  may  introduce  Cadinus's 
armed  men,  who  sprung  from  the  dragon's  teeth,  &c.  Such  was  the 
Greek  eloquence  of  the  times. 

1  Ammianu?  evidently  approves  litis  execution,  efficacia  velox  et 
Balularis,  which  concludes  his  work.  (xxxi.  1G.)  Zosimus,  who  is 
curious  and  copious,  (I.  iv.  p.  233 — 230.)  mistakes  the  date,  and  la- 
hours  to  find  the  reason,  why  Julius  did  not  consult  the  emperor 
Theodosius,  who  had  not  yet  ascended  the  throne  of  the  east. 


the  western  empire.  In  this  important  crisis,  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  east,  and  the  conduct  of  the  Gothic 
war,  required  the  undivided  attention  of  a  hero  and  a 
statesman.  A  subject  invested  with  such  ample  com- 
mand would  not  long  have  preserved  his  fidelity  to  a 
distant  benefactor  ;  and  the  imperial  council  embraced 
the  wise  and  manly  resolution,  of  conferring  an  obliga- 
tion, rather  than  of  yielding  to  an  insult.  It  was  the 
wish  of  Gratian  to  bestow  the  purple  as  the  reward  of 
virtue ;  but,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  it  is  not  easy  for  a 
prince,  educated  in  the  supreme  rank,  to  understand 
the  true  characters  of  his  ministers  and  generals.  He 
attempted  to  weigh)  with  an  impartial  hand,  their 
various  merits  and  defects  ;  and,  whilst  be  checked 
the  rash  confidence  of  ambition,  he  distrusted  the  cau- 
tious wisdom,  which  despaired  of  the  republic.  As 
each  moment  of  delay  diminished  something  of  the 
power  and  resources  of  the  future  sovereign  of  the 
east,  the  situation  of  the  times  would  not  p.llow  a  tedi- 
ous debate..  The  choice  of  Gratian  was  soon  declar- 
ed in  favour  of  an  exile,  whose  father,  only  three 
years  before,  had  suffered,  under  the  sanction  of  his 
authority,  an  unjust  and  ignominious  death.  The 
great  Theodosius,  a  name  celebrated  in  history,  and 
dear  to  the  catholic  church,"1  was  summoned  to  the 
imperial  court,  which  lmtl  gradually  retreated  from  the 
confines  of  Thrace  to  the  more  secure  station  of  Sir- 
mium.  Five  months  after  the  death  of  Valens,  the 
emperor  Gratian  produced  before  the  assembled  troops, 
his  colleague,  and  their  master ;  who,  after  a  modest, 
perhaps  a  sincere,  resistance,  was  compelled  to  ac- 
cept, amidst  the  general  acclamations,  the  diadem,  the 
purple,  and  the  equal  title  of  Augustus."  The  provin- 
ces of  Thrace,  Asia,  and  Egypt,  over  which  Valens 
had  reigned,  were  resigned  to  t  he  administration  of  the 
new  emperor  ;  but,  as  he  was  specially  intrusted  with 
the  conduct  of  the  Gothic  war,  the  Illyrian  prajfecture 
was  dismembered  ;  and  the  two  great  dioceses  of  Da- 
cia  and  Macedonia  were  added  to  thp  dominions  of  the 
eastern  empire." 

The  same  province,  and,  perhaps,  the  Birth  and  rha- 
same  city,''  which  had  given  to  the  throne  racter  of  Theb- 
the  virtues  of  Trajan,  and  the  talents  of  MU?' 
Hadrian,  was  the  original  seat  of  another  family  of 
Spaniards,  who,  in  a  less  fortunate  age,  possessed, 
near  fourscore  years,  the  declining  empire  of  Rome.' 
They  emerged  from  the  obscurity  of  municipal  hon- 
ours by  the  active  spirit  of  the  elder  Theodosius,  a 
general,  whose  exploits  in  Britain  and  Africa  have 
formed  one  of  the  most  splendid  parts  of  the  annals  of 
Valent.inian.  The  son  of  that  general,  who  likewise 
bore  the  name  of  Theodosius,  was  educated,  by  skil- 
ful preceptors,  in  the  liberal  studies  of  youth  ;  but  he 
was  instructed  in  the  art  of  war  by  the  tender  care 
and  severe  discipline  of  his  fa',her.r     Under  the  stan- 

ra  A  life  of  Theodosius  the  Great  was  composed  in  the  lt,st  cen- 
tury, (Paris,  1679.  in  <lto  ;  ICPO,  in  12rno.)  to  inflame  the  mind  of  the 
young  Dauphin  with  catholic  zeal.  The  author,  Flechier,  after- 
wards hishop  of  Nisines,  was  a  celebrated  preacher  ;  and  his  history 
is  adorned,  or  tainted,  with  pulpit-eloquence  ;  but  he  takes  his  learn- 
ins;  from  Baronius,  and  his  principles  from  St.  Ambrose  and  St'.  Au- 
guslin. 

o  Thehirth,  character,  and  elevation  of  Theodosius,  are  marked 
in  Pacatus,  (in  Panegyr.  Vet.  xii.  10 — 12.  Themistius,  (Oral.  xiv.  p. 
182.)  Zosimus.  (I.  iv.  p.  231.)  Augustin,  (de  Civitat.  Dei,  v.  25.)  Oro- 
sius,  (I.  vii.  c.  34.)  Sozomcn.  (!.  vii.  c.  2.)  Socrates,  (I.  v.  c.  2.)  Theo- 
doret.  (I.  v.  c.  5.)  Philostorgins,  (I.  ix.  c.  17.  with  Godefroy,  p.  393.) 
the  Epitome  of  Victor,  and  the  Chronicles  of  Prosper.  Idatius,  and 
Marcellinus,  in  the  Thesaurus  Teinporiiin  of  Scaliger. 

o  Tillemont,  Hist,  des  Emperetirs,  totn.  v.  p.  71G,  &c. 

p  Jtaiicn,  founded  hy  Scipio  Africanus  for  his  wounded  veterans 
of  Italy.  The  ruins  still  appear,  about  a  league  above  Seville,  hut  on 
the  opposite  bank  of  the  river.  See  the  Ilispania  Illustrata  of  No- 
nius, a  short,  though  valuable,  treatise,  c.  xvii.  p.  01 — 67. 

q  I  agree  with  Tillemont  (Hist,  des  Emnereurs.  torn.  v.  p.  726.)  in 
suspecting  the  royal  pedigree,  which  remained  a  secret  till  the  pro- 
motion of  Theodosius.  Even  after  that  event,  the  silence  of  Paca- 
tus outweighs  the  venal  evidence  of  Themislius,  Victor,  and  Clau- 
dinn,  who  connect  the  family  of  Theodosius.  with  the  blood  of  Trajan 
and  Hadrian. 

r  Pacatus  compares,  and  consequently  prefers,  the  youth  of  Theo- 
dosius to  the  military  education  of  Alexander,  Hannibal,  and  the 
second  Africanus;  who,  like  him,  had  served  under  their  fathers, 
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dard  of  such  a  leader,  young  Theodosius  sought  glory 
and  knowledge,  in  the  most  distant  scenes  of  military 
action  ;  inured  his  constitution  to  the  difference  of 
seasons  and  climates  ;  distinguished  his  valour  by  sea 
and  land ;  and  observed  the  various  warfare  of  the 
Scots,  the  Saxons,  and  the  Moors.  His  own  merit, 
and  the  recommendation  of  the  conqueror  of  Africa, 
soon  raised  him  to  a  separate  command;  and,  in  the 
station  of  Duke  of  Maesia,  he  vanquished  an  army  of 
Sarmatians;  saved  the  province  ;  deserved  the  love  of 
the  soldiers  ;  and  provoked  the  envy  of  the  court.*  His 
rising  fortunes  were  soon  blasted  by  the  disgrace  and 
execution  of  his  illustrious  father;  and  Theodosius  ob- 
tained, as  a  favour,  the  permission  of  retiring  to  a  pri- 
vate life  in  his  native  province  of  Spain.  He  displayed 
a  firm  and  temperate  character  in  the  ease  with  which 
ho  adapted  himself  to  this  new  situation.  His  lime 
was  almost  equally  divided  between  the  town  and  coun- 
try;  the  spirit,  which  had  animated  his  public  conduct, 
was  shown  in  the  active  and  affectionate  .performance 
of  every  social  duty;  and  the  diligence  of  the  soldier 
was  profitably  converted  to  the  improvement  of  his 
ample  patrimony,'  which  lay  between  Valladolid  and 
Segovia,  in  the  midst  of  a  fruitful  district,  still  famous 
for  a  most  exquisite  breed  of  sheep."  From  the  in- 
nocent, but  humble,  labours  of  his  farm,  Theodosius 
was  transported,  in  less  than  four  months,  to  the 
throne  of  the  eastern  empire;  and  the  whole  period  of 
the  history  of  the  world  will  not  perhaps  afford  a  simi- 
lar example  of  an  elevation,  at  the  same,  time  so  pure 
and  so  honourable.  The  princes  who  peaceably  inherit 
the  sceptre  of  their  fathers,  claim  and  enjoy  a  legal 
right,  the  more  secure,  as  it  is  absolutely  distinct  from 
the  merits  of  their  personal  characters.  The  subjects 
who,  in  a  monarchy,  or  a  popular  state,  acquire  the 
possession  of  supreme  power,  may  have  raised  them- 
selves, by  the  superiority  either  of  genius  or  virtue, 
above  the  heads  of  their  equals  ;  but  their  virtue  is  sel- 
dom exempt  from  ambition  ;  and  the  cause  of  the  suc- 
cessful candidate  is  frequently  stained  by  the  gruilt  of 
conspiracy,  or  civil  war.  Even  in  those  governments 
which  allow  the  reigning  monarch  to  declare  a  col- 
league, or  a  successor,  his  partial  choice,  which  may 
be  influenced  by  the  blindest  passions,  is  often  directed 
to  an  unworthy  object.  But  the  most  suspicious  ma- 
lignity cannot  ascribe  to  Theodosius,  in  his  obscure 
solitude  of  Caucha,  the  arts,  the  desires,  or  even  the 
hopes,  of  an  ambitious  statesman;  and  the  name  of  the 
exile  would  long  since  have  been  forgotten,  if  his  gen- 
uine and  distinguished  virtues  had  not  left  a  deep  im- 
pression in  the  imperial  court.  During  the  season  of 
prosperity,  he  had  been  neglected  ;  but,  in  the  public 
distress,  his  superior  merit  was  universally  felt  and  ac- 
knowledged. What  confidence  must  have  been  reposed 
in  his  integrity,  since  Gratian  could  trust,  that  a  pious 
son  would  forgive,  for  the  sake  of  the  republic,  the 
murder  of  his  father  !  What  expectations  must  have 
been  formed  of  his  abilities  to  encourage  the  hope,  that 
a  single  man  could  save,  and  restore,  the  empire  of  the 
east !  Theodosius  was  invested  with  the  purple  in  the 
thirty-third  yeaT  of  his  age.  The  vulgar  gazed  with 
admiration  on  the  rnanly  beauty  of  his  face,  and  the 
graceful  majesty  of  his  person,  which  they  were  pleased 
to  compare  with  the  pictures  and  medals  of  the  empe- 
ror Trajan  ;  whilst  intelligent  observers  discovered,  in 
the  qualities  of  his  heart  and  understanding,  a  more 
important  resemblance  to  the  best  and  greatest  of  the 
Roman  princes. 


•  Ammianus  (xxix.  6.)  mentions  this  victory  of  Theodosius  Junior 
Dux  Mjesiae,  prima  etiam  turn  lanugine  iuvenis,  princeps  postea  per- 
spectissimus.  The  same  fact  is  attested  by  Theniistius  and  Zosimus: 
but  Theodoret,  (1.  v.  c.  5.)  who  adds  some  curious  circumstances! 
strangely  applies  it  to  the  lime  of  the  interregnum. 

t  Pacatus.(in  Panegyr.  Vet.  xii.  9.)  prefers  the  rustic  life  of  Theo- 
dosius to  that  of  Cincinnatus ;  the  one  was  the  effect  of  choice,  the 
other  of  poverty. 

u  ffl.  d:Anville  (Geosraphie  Ancieone,  torn.  i.  p.  25.)  has  fixed  the 
situation  of  Caucha  or  Coca,  in  the  old  province  of  Gallicia,  where 
Zosimus  and  Idatius  have  placed  the  birth,  or  patrimony,  of  Theodo- 
sius. 


It  is  not  without  the  most  sincere  re-  His  prudent  and 
gret,  that  I  must  now  take  leave  of  an  d"™c0ff°nc  Go- 
accurate  and  faithful  guide,  who  has  thir.  war. 
composed  the  history  of  his  own  times,  D-  3"'",— 3S2- 
without  indulging  the  prejudices  and  passions,  which 
usually  affect  the  mind  of  a  contemporary.  Ammianus 
Marcellinus,  who  terminates  his  useful  work  with  the 
defeat  and  death  of  Valens,  recommends  the  more  glo- 
rious subject  of  the  ensuing  reign  to  the  youthful  vig- 
our and  eloquence  of  the  rising  generation.1  The  rising 
generation  was  not  disposed  to  accept  his  advice,  or  to 
imitate  his  example  :  *  and,  in  the  study  of  the  reign  of 
Theodosius,  we  are  reduced  to  illustrate  the  partial 
narrative  of  Zosimus.  by  the  obscure  hints  of  fragments 
and  chronicles,  by  the  figurative  style  of  poetry  or 
panegyric,  and  by  the  precarious  assistance  of  the  ec- 
clesiastical writers,  who,  in  the  heat  of  religious  fac- 
tion, are  apt  to  despise  the  profane  virtues  of  sincerity 
and  moderation.  Conscious  of  these  disadvantages, 
which,  will  continue  to  involve  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  I  shall 
proceed  with  doubtful  and  timorous  steps.  Yet  1  may 
boldly  pronounce,  that  the  battle  of  Hadrianople  was 
never  revenged  by  any  signal  or  decisive  victory  of 
Theodosius  over  the  barbarians  ;  and  the  expressive 
silence  of  his  venal  orators  may  be  confirmed  by  the 
observation  of  the  condition  and  circumstances  of  the 
times.  The  fabric  of  a  mighty  state  which  has  been 
reared  by  the  labours  of  successive  ages,  could  not  be 
overturned  by  the  misfortune  of  a  single  day,  if  the  fatal 
power  of  the  imagination  did  not  exaggerate  the  real 
measure  of  the  calamity.  The  loss  of  forty  thousand  Ro- 
mans, who  fell  in  the  plains  of  Hadrianople,  might 
have  been  soon  recruited  in  the  populous  provinces  of  the 
east,  which  contained  so  many  millions  of  inhabitants. 
The  courage  of  a  soldier  is  found  to  be  the  cheapest, 
and  most  common,  quality  of  human  nature;  and  suf- 
ficient skill  to  encounter  an  undisciplined  foe,  might 
have  been  speedily  taught  by  the  care  of  the  surviving 
centurions.  If  the  barbarians  were  mounted  on  their 
horses,  and  equipped  with  the  armour,  of  their  van- 
quished enemies,  the  numerous  studs  of  Cappadocia 
and  Spain  would  have  supplied  new  squadrons  of  cav- 
alry;  the  thirty-four  arsenals  of  the  empire  were  plen- 
tifully stored  with  magazines  of  offensive  and  defensive 
arms  :  and  the  wealth  of  Asia  might  still  have  yielded 
an  ample  fund  for  the  expenses  of  the  war.  But  the 
effects  which  were  produced  by  the  battle  of  Hadrian- 
ople on  the  rninds  of  the  barbarians,  and  of  the  Romans, 
extended  the  victory  of  the  former,  and  the  defeat  of 
the  latter,  far  beyond  the  limits  of  a  single  day.  A 
Gothic  chief  was  heard  to  declare,  witii  insolent  mode- 
ration, that,  for  his  own  part,  he  was  fatigued  with 
slaughter;  but  that  he  was  astonished  how  a  people, 
who  fled  before  him  like  a  flock  of  sheep,  could  still 
presume  to  dispute  the  possession  of  their  treasures  and 
provinces.1  The  same  terrors,  which  the  name  of  the 
Huns  had  spread  among  '.he  Gothic  tribes,  were  in- 
spired, by  the  formidable  name  of  the  Goths,  among 
the  subjects  and  soldiers  of  the  Komao  empire.1  If 
Theodosius,  hastily  collecting  his  scattered  forces,  had 
led  them  into  the  field  to  encounter  a  victorious  enemy, 


i  Let  us  hear  Ammianus  himself.  Hser,,  ut  miles  quondam  et 
Gracus,  a  principatu  Caesaris  Nervoe  exorsus  adusque  Valentis  inleri- 
tum,  pro  virium  explicavi  mensura :  nunquam,  ut  arbitror,  sciens,  si- 
lentio  ausus  corrumpere  vel  mendacio.  Scribant  reliqua  pot  lores 
aetate,  doctrinisque  florentes.  Quos  id,  si  libuerit,  aegressuros,  pro- 
cudere  linguas  ad  majores  moneo  stilos.  Ammian.  xxxi.  16.  The  first 
thirteen  books,  a  superficial  epitome  of  two  hundred  and  fifty-seven 
years,  are  now  lost :  the  last  eighteen,  which  Contain  no  more  than 
twenty-five  years,  still  preserve  the  copious  and  authentic  history  of 
his  own  times. 

y  Ammianus  was  the  last  subject  of  Rome  who  composed  a  profane 
history  in  the  Latin  language.  The  east,  in  the  next  century,  pro- 
duced some  rhetorical  historians,  Zosimus,  Olympiodorus,  Jlalchus, 
Candidas,  &c.  See  Vossius  de  Historicis  Graecis,  1.  ii.  c.  18.  dc  His- 
toricis  Latinis,  1.  ii.  c.  10,  &c. 

z  Chrysosiom,  torn.  i.  plSH.  edit.  Montfaucon.  I  have  verified,  and 
examined,  this  passage  :  but  I  should  never,  without  the  aid  of  Tille- 
mont  (Hist.-des  Enip.  lorn.  v.  p.  152,)  have  delected  an  historical 
anecdote,  in  a  strange  medley  of  moral  and  mystic  exhortations,  ad- 
dressed, by  the  preacher  of  Anlioch,  to  a  young  widow. 

a  Eunapius,  in  Excerpt.  Legation,  p.  21. 
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his  army  would  have  been  vanquished  by  their  own 
fears ;  and  his  rashness  could  not  have  been  excused 
by  the  chance  of  success.  But  the  great  Theodosius, 
an  epithet  which  he  honourably  deserved  on  this  mo- 
mentous occasion,  conducted  himself  as  the  firm  and 
faithful  guardian  of  the  republic.  He  fixed  his  head- 
quarters at  Thessalonica,  the  capital  of  the  Macedonian 
diocese  ;b  from  whence  he  could  watch  the  irregular 
motions  of  the  barbarians,  and  direct  the  operations  of 
his  lieutenants,  from  the  gates  of  Constantinople  to  the 
shores  of  the  Hadriatic.  The  fortifications  and  garri- 
sons of  the  cities  were  strengthened  ;  and  the  troops, 
among  whom  a  sense  of  order  and  discipline  w  as  re- 
vived, were  insensibly  imboldened  by  the  confidence 
of  their  own  safety.  From  these  secure  stations,  they 
were  encouraged  to  make  frequent  sallies  on  the  barba- 
rians, who  infested  the  adjacent  country  ;  and,  as  they 
were  seldom  allowed  to  engage,  without  some  decisive 
superiority,  either  of  ground  or  of  numbers,  their  enter- 
prises were,  for  the  most  part,  successful ;  and  they 
were  soon  convinced,  by  their  own  experience,  of  the 
possibility  of  vanquishing  their  invincible  enemies. 
The  detachments  of  these  separate  garrisons  were 
gradually  united  into  small  armies  ;  the  same  cautious 
measures  were  pursued,  according  to  an  extensive  and 
well-concerted  plan  of  operations;  the  events  of  each 
day  added  strength  and  spirit  to  the  Roman  arms;  and 
the  artful  diligence  of  the  emperor,  who  circulated  the 
most  favourable  reports  of  the  success  of  the  war,  con- 
tributed to  subdue  the  pride  of  the  barbarians,  and  to 
animate  the  hopes  and  courage  of  his  subjects.  If, 
instead  of  this  faint  and  imperfect  outline,  we  could 
accurately  represent  the  counsels  and  actions  of  Theo- 
dosius, in  four  successive  campaigns,  there  is  reason 
to  believe,  that  his  consummate  skill  would  deserve 
the  applause  of  every  military  reader.  The  republic 
had  formerly  been  saved  by  the  delays  of  Fabius  ;  and, 
while  the  splendid  trophies  of  Scipio,  in  the  field  of 
Zama,  attract  the  eyes  of  posterity,  the  camps  and 
marches  of  the  dictator  among  the  hills  of  Campania, 
may  claim  a  juster  proportion  of  the  solid  and  inde- 
pendent fame,  which  the  general  is  not  compelled  to 
share,  either  with  fortune  or  with  his  troops.  Such 
was  likewise  the  merit  of  Theodosius ;  and  'the  infir- 
mities of  his  body,  which  most  unseasonably  languished 
under  a  long  and  dangerous  disease,  could  not  oppress 
the  vigour  of  his  mind,  or  divert  his  attention  from  the 
public  service.0 

Divisions,  defeat,  The  deliverance  and  peace  of  the  Ro- 
und submission,  man  provinces"  was  the  work  of  pru- 
°A "d  37U— 38<>  dence,  rather  than  of  valour;  the*  pru- 
'  '  dence  of  Theodosius  was  seconded  by 
fortune :  and  the  emperor  never  failed  to  seize,  and  to 
improve,  every  favourable  circumstance.  As  long  as 
the  superior  genius  of  Fritigern  preserved  the  union, 
and  directed  the  motions,  of  the  barbarians,  their  pow- 
er was  not  inadequate  to  the  conquest  of  a  great  empire. 
The  death  of  that  hero,  the  predecessor  and  master  of 
the  renowned  Alaric,  relieved  an  impatient  multitude 
from  the  intolerable  yoke  of  discipline  and  discretion. 
The  barbarians,  who  had  been  restrained  by  his  authority, 
abandoned  themselves  to  the  dictates  of  their  passions  ; 
and  their  passions  were  seldom  uniform  or  consistent. 
An  army  of  conquerors  was  broken  into  many  disor- 
derly bands  of  savage  robbers  ;  and  their  blind  ami  ir- 
regular fury  was  not  less  pernicious  to  themselves, 
than  to  their  enemies.  Their  mischievous  disposition 
was  shown  in  the  destruction  of  every  object,  which 


b  See  Godefroy's  Chronoloiy  of  the  Laws  Codex  Theodos.  torn.  i. 
Frolejomen.  p.  xcix. — civ. 

c  Most  writers  insist  on  the  illness,  and  Ions  repose,  of  Theodosius, 
at  Thessalonica:  Zosimus,  to  diminish  his  jrlory ;  Jornandes,  to  fa- 
vour the  Goths;  and  the  ecclesiastical  writers,  to  introduce  his  bap- 
tism. 

d  Compare  Themistius,  (Orat.  xiv 
232)  Jornandes,  c.  xxvii.  p.  G19.)  a) 
de  Boat,  (Hist,  des  Peuples,  &c.  ton 
clesof  Idatius  and  Marc  el  linns  allud 
lamina,  magna  multajue  praelia. 
reconciled. 


p.  181.)  with 
d  the  prolix  C 


1  i 


iv.  p. 

of  M. 


they  wanted  strength  to  remove,  or  taste  to  enjoy ;  and 
they  often  consumed,  with  improvident  rage,  the  har- 
vests, or  the  granaries,  which  soon  afterwards  became 
necessary  for  their  own  subsistence.  A  spirit  of  dis- 
cord arose  among  the  independent  tribes  and  nations, 
which  had  been  united  only  by  the  bands  of  a  loose 
and  voluntary  alliance.  The  troops  of  the  Huns  and 
the  Alani  would  naturally  upbraid  the  flight  of  the 
Goths  ;  who  were  not  disposed  to  use  with  moderation 
the  advantages  of  their  fortune:  the  ancient  jealousy  of 
the  Ostrogoths  and  the  Visigoths  could  not  long  be 
suspended;  and  the  haughty  chiefs  still  remembered 
the  insults  and  injuries,  which  they  had  reciprocally 
offered,  or  sustained,  while  the  nation  was  seated  in 
the  countries  beyond  the  Danube.  The  progress  of 
domestic  faction  abated  the  more  diffusive  sentiment 
of  national  animosity  ;  and  the  officers  of  Theodosius 
were  instructed  to  purchase,  with  liberal  gifts  and 
promises,  the  retreat,  or  service,  of  the  discontented 
party.  The  acquisition  of  Modar,  a  prince  of  the  royal 
blood  of  the  Amali,  gave  a  bold  and  faithful  champion 
to  the  cause  of  Rome.  The  illustrious  deserter  soon 
obtained  the  rank  of  master-general,  with  an  important 
command  ;  surprised  an  army  of  his  countrymen,  who 
were  immersed  in  wine,  and  sleep  ;  and  after  a  cruel 
slaughter  of  the  astonished  Goths,  returned  with  an 
immense  spoil,  and  four  thousand  waggons,  to  the  im- 
perial camp.e  In  the  hands  of  a  skilful  politician,  the 
most  different  means  may  be  successfully  applied  to 
the  same  ends  :  and  the  peace  of  the  empire,  which  had 
been  forwarded  by  the  divisions,  was  accomplished  by 
the  re-union,  of  the  Gothic  nation.  Atha-  Death  and  func- 
naric,  who  had  been  a  patient  spectator  ralo/Atbaoaric, 
of  these  extraordinary  events,  was  at  A  D  Jan  25- 
length  driven,  by  the  chance  of  arms,  from  the  dark 
recesses  of  the  woods  of  Caucaland.  He  no  longer 
hesitated  to  pass  the  Danube  ;  and  a  very  considerable 
part  of  the  subjects  of  Fritigern,  who  already  felt  the 
inconveniences  of  anarchy,  were  easily  persuaded  to 
acknowledge  for  their  king  a  Gothic  judge,  whose 
birth  they  respected,  and  whose  abilities  they  had  fre- 
quently experienced.  But  age  had  chilled  the  daring 
spirit  of  Athanaric;  and,  instead  of  leadiDg  his  people 
to  the  field  of  battle  and  victory,  he  wisely  listened  to 
the  fair  proposal  of  an  honourable  and  advantageous 
treaty.  Theodosius,  who  was  acquainted  with  the 
merit  and  power  of  his  new  ally,  condescended  to  meet 
him  at  the  distance  of  several  miles  from  Constantino- 
ple ;  and  entertained  him  in  the  imperial  cfty,  with  the 
confidence  of  a  friend,  and  the  magnificence  of  a  mon- 
arch. "  The  barbarian  prince  observed,  with  curious 
attention,  the  variety  of  objects  which  attracted  his  no- 
tice, and  at  last,  broke  out.  into  a  sincere  and  passionate 
exclamation  of  wonder.  I  now  behold  (said  he)  what 
I  never  could  believe,  the  glories  of  this  stupendous 
capital  !  and  as  he  cast  his  eyes  around,  he  viewed,  and 
he  admired,  the  commanding  situation  of  the  city,  the 
strength  and  beauty  of  the  walls  and  public  edifices, 
the  capacious  harbour,  crowded  with  innumerable  ves- 
sels, the  perpetual  concourse  of  distanf  nations,  and 
the  arms  and  discipline  of  the  troops.  Indeed,  (con- 
tinued Athanaric,)  the  emperor  of  the  Romans  is  a  god 
upon  earth;  and  the  presumptuous  man,  who  dares  to 
lift  his  hand  against  him,  is  guilty  of  his  own  blood."  ' 
The  Gothic  king  did  not  long  enjoy  this  splendid  and 
honourable  reception  ;  and,  as  temperance  was  not  the 
virtue  of  his  nation,  it  may  justly  be  suspected,  that 
his  mortal  disease  was  contracted  amidst  the  pleasures 


est,  mini 
famam  v 


.  in  general  terms,  to  magna  cer- 
Tho  two  epithets  are  not  easily 


e  Zosimus  (1.  iv.  p.  232.)  styles  him  a  Scythian,  a  name  which  the 
more  recent  Greeks  seem  to  have  appropriated  to  the  Goths. 

f  The  reader  will  not  be  displeased  to  see  the  original  words  of  Jor- 
nandes, or  the  author  whom  he  transcribed.  Regiatri  urbem  ineTessus 
Kn,  niipiii.  cerno  quod  sffipe  incredulus  audiebam, 
St  tantae  urbis.  Kt  hue  illuc  ocolos  volvens,  nunc  st- 
tum  urbis  commeatumrrue  navium,  nunc  mtenia  clara  prospectans, 
miratur;  populosque  divers  tnim  gentium,  quasi  fonte  in  unoe  diver- 
sis  partibus  scaturicnte  unda,  sic  quoque  militem  ordinatum  aspici- 
ens.  Deus,  inquit,  est  sine  dubio  tenenus  Imperator,  et  quisquis  ad- 
versus  eimi  manuin  moverit,  ipsn  sui  sanguinis  reus  existit.  Jornan- 
des (c.  xxviii.  p.  GOO.)  proceeds  to  mention  his  death  and  funeral. 
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of  the  imperial  banquets.  But  the  policy  of  Theodo- 
sius  derived  more  solid  benefit  from  the  death,  than  he 
could  have  expected  from  the  most  faithful  services, 
of  his  ally.  The  funeral  of  Athanaric  was  performed 
with  solemn  rites  in  the  capital  of  the  east ;  a  stately 
monument  was  erected  to  his  memory  ;  and  his  whole 
army,  won  by  the  liberal  courtesy,  and  decent  grief, 
of  Theodosius,  enlisted  under  the  standard  of  the  Ro- 
man empire.^  The  submission  of  so  great  a  body  of 
the  Visigoths  was  productive  of  the  most  salutary  con- 
sequences ;  and  the  mixed  influence  of  force,  of  reason, 
and  of  corruption,  became  every  day  more  powerful, 
and  more  extensive.  Each  independent  chieftain  has- 
tened to  obtain  a  separate  treaty,  from  the  apprehension 
that  an  obstinate  delay  might  expose  him,  alone  and 
unprotected,  to  the  revenge,  or  justice,  of  the  conque- 
ror. The  general,  or  rather  the  final,  capitulation  of 
A  D  38"  Oct  3  ^*otns'  may  oe  dated  four  years,  one 
month,  and  twenty-five  days,  after  the 
defeat  and  death  of  the  emperor  Valens.h 
Invasion  ami  <io-  The  provinces  of  the  Danube  had 
feat  of  the  Gru-  been  already  relieved  from  the  opres- 
goih'r°r0s,r0'  sive  weight  of  the  Gruthungi,  or  Ostro- 
■  &-.  D.  336.  goths,  by  the  voluntary  retreat  of  Ala- 
October,  theus  and  Saphrax  ;  whose  restless  spirit 
had  prompted  them  to  seek  new  scenes  of  rapine  and 
glory.  Their  destructive  course  was  pointed  towards 
the  west;  but  we  must  be  satisfied  with  a  very  ob- 
scure and  imperfect  knowledge  of  their  various  adven- 
tures. The  Ostrogoths  impelled  several  of  the  Ger- 
man tribes  on  the  provinces  of  Gaul ;  concluded,  and 
soon  violated,  a  treaty  with  the  emperor  Gratian;  ad- 
vanced into  the  unknown  countries  of  the  north  ;  and, 
after  an  interval  of  more  than  four  years,  returned, 
with  accumulated  force,  to  the  banks  of  the  Lower 
Danube.  Their  troops  were  recruited  with  the  fiercest 
warriors  of  Germany  and  Scythia  ;  and  the  soldiers,  or 
at  least  the  historians,  of  the  empire,  no  longer  recog- 
nised the  name  and  countenances  of  their  former  ene- 
mies.' The  general,  who  commanded  the  military  and 
naval  powers  of  the  Thracian  frontier,  soon  perceived 
that  his  superiority  would  be  disadvantageous  to  the 
public  service ;  and  that  the  barbarians,  awed  by  the 
presence  of  his  fleet  and  legions,  would  probably  de- 
fer the  passage  of  the  river  till  the  approaching  winter. 
The  dexterity  of  the  spies,  whom  he  sent  into  the 
Gothic  camp,  allured  the  barbarians  into  a  fatal  snare. 
They  were  persuaded,  that,  by  a  bold  attempt,  they 
might  surprise,  in  the  silence  and  darkness  of  the 
night,  the  sleeping  army  of  the  Romans ;  and  the 
whole  multitude  was  hastily  embarked  in  a  fleet  of 
three  thousand  canoes.k  The  bravest  of  the  Ostro- 
goths led  the  van  ;  the  main  body  consisted  of  the  re- 
mainder of  their  subjects  and  soldiers;  and  the  women 
and  children  securely  followed  in  the  rear.  One  of  the 
nights  without  a  moon  had  been  selected  for  the  exe- 
cution of  their  design ;  and  they  had  almost  reached 
the  southern  bank  of  the  Danube,  in  the  firm  confi- 
dence that  they  should  find  an  easy  landing,  and  an 
unguarded  camp.  But  the  progress  of  the  barbarians 
was  suddenly  stopped  by  an  unexpected  obstacle ;  a 
triple  line  of  vessels,  strongly  connected  with  each 
other,  and  which  formed  an  impenetrable  chain  of  two 
miles  and  a  half  along  the  river.  While  they  strug- 
gled to  force  their  way  in  the  unequal  conflict,  their 


K  Jornan des,  c.  xxviii.  p.  G50.  Even  Zosimus,  (1.  iv.  p.  21rt.)  is  com- 
pelled to  approve  the  generosity  of  Theodosius,  so  honourable  to  him- 
self, and  so  beneficial  to  the  public. 

h  The  short,  but  authentic,  hints  in  the  Fasti  of  Idatius  (Chron. 
Scaliger._p.  52.)  are  stained  with  contemporary  passion.  The  four- 
teenth oration  of  Themislius  is  a  compliment  to  peace,  and  the  consul 
Saluminus,  (A.  D.  3S3.) 

i  to  SavS.xov  B-ao-iv  ifyvtovTov:,   Zosimus,  1.  iv.  p.  252. 

k  I  am  justified,  by  reason  and  example,  in  applying  this  Indian 
name  to  the  <•«►£{•<;*»  of  the  barbarians,  the  single  trees  hollowed 
into  the  shape  of  a  boat,  -awn  «ii,j««,t,s,   Zosimus,  1. 

iv.  p.  253. 

Ausi  Danubium  quondam  tranare  Gmthunsi 
In  lintres  fregere  neitius :  trr  inille  ruebant ' 
Per  fluvium  plena;  cuneis  immanibus  alni. 

Cluudian.  in  iy.  Cons.  Hon.  C23. 


right  flank  was  overwhelmed  by  the  irresistible  attack 
of  a  fleet  of  galleys,  which  were  urged  down  the 
stream  by  the  united  impulse  of  oars  and  of  the  tide. 
The  weight  and  velocity  of  those  ships  of  war  broke, 
and  sunk,  and  dispersed,  the  rude  and  feeble  canoes 
of  the  barbarians  :  their  valour  was  ineffectual ;  and 
Alatheus,  the  king,  or  general,  of  the  Ostrogoths, 
perished,  with  his  bravest  troops,  either  by  the  sword 
of  the  Romans,  or  in  the  waves  of  the  Danube.  The 
last  division  of  this  unfortunate  fleet  might  regain  the 
opposite  shore ;  but  the  distress  and  disorder  of  the 
multitude  rendered  them  alike  incapable  either  of  ac- 
tion or  counsel ;  and  they  soon  implored  the  clemency 
of  the  victorious  enemy.  On  this  occasion,  as  well  as 
on  many  others,  it  is  a  difficult  task  to  reconcile  the 
passions  and  prejudices  of  the  age  of  Theodosius.  The 
partial  and  malignant  historian,  who  misrepresents 
every  action  of  his  reign,  affirms,  that  the  emperor  did 
not  appear  in  the  field  of  battle  till  the  barbarians  had 
been  vanquished  by  the  valour  and  conduct  of  his  lieu- 
tenant Promotus.1  The  flattering  poet,  who  celebrated, 
in  the  court  of  Honorius,  the  glory  of  the  father  and  of 
the  son,  ascribes  the  victory  to  the  personal  prowess 
of  Theodosius ;  and  almost  insinuates,  that  the  king 
of  the  Ostrogoths  was  slain  by  the  hand  of  the  empe- 
ror.m  The  truth  of  history  might  perhaps  he  found  in 
a  just  medium  between  these  extreme  and  contradic- 
tory assertions. 

The  original  treaty  which  fixed  the  gett)emenl  of  lhe 
settlement  of  the  Goths,  ascertained  Goth*  in  Thrace 
their  privileges,  and  stipulated  their  *"'*AJ^_^j5 
obligations,  would  illustrate  the  history 
of  Theodosius  and  his  successors.  The  series  of  their 
history  has  imperfectly  preserved  the  spirit  and  sub- 
stance of  this  singular  agreement.11  The  ravages  of 
war  and  tyranny  had  provided  many  large  tracts  of 
fertile  and  uncultivated  land  for  the  use  of  those  bar- 
barians, who  might  not  disdain  the  practice  of  agricul- 
ture. A  numerous  colony  of  the  Visigoths  was  seated 
in  Thrace;  the  remains  of  the  Ostrogoths  were  plant- 
ed in  Phrygia  and  Lydia;  their  immediate  wants  were 
supplied  by  a  distribution  of  corn  and  cattle;  and  their 
future  industry  was  encouraged  by  an  exemption  from 
tribute,  during  a  certain  term  of  years.  The  barbari- 
ans would  have  deserved  to  feel  the  cruel  and  perfidi- 
ous policy  of  the  imperial  court,  if  they  had  suffered 
themselves  to  be  dispersed  through  the  provinces. 
They  required,  and  they  obtained,  the  sole  possession 
of  the  villages  and  districts  assigned  for  their  resi- 
dence; they  still  cherished  and  propagated  their  native 
manners  and  language;  asserted,  in  the  bosom  of  des- 
potism, the  freedom  of  their  domestic  government; 
and  acknowledged  the  sovereignty  of  the  emperor, 
without  submitting  to  the  inferior  jurisdiction  of  the 
laws  and  magistrates  of  Rome.  The  hereditary  chiefs 
of  the  tribes  and  families  were  still  permitted  to  com- 
mand their  followers  in  peace  and  war;  but  the  royal 
dignity  was  abolished;  and  the  generals  of  the  Goths 
were  appointed  and  removed  at  the  pleasure  of  the  em- 
peror. An  army  of  forty  thousand  Goths  was  main- 
tained for  the  perpetual  service  of  the  empire  of  the 
east;  and  those  haughty  troops,  who  assumed  the 
title  of  Ftsdercitii  or  allies,  were  distinguished  by  their 
gold  collars,  liberal  pay,  and  licentious  privileges. 
Their  native  courage  was  improved  by  the  use  of  arms, 
and  the  knowledge  of  discipline ;  and,  while  the  re- 


1  Zosimus,  1.  iv.  p.  2r>2 — 255.  He  too  frequently  betrays  his  poverty 
of  judgment,  by  disgracing  the  most  serious  narratives  with  trifling 
and  incrodible  circumstances. 

iq   Odothaei  reins  opimti 

Retulit   Ver.  632. 

The  ojjimn  were  the  spoils  which  a  Roman  general  could  only  win 
from  the  kiii'j,  or  general,  of  the  enemy,  whom  he  had  slain  with  his 
own  riaadda  :  and  no  more  than  three  such  examples  are  celebrated  in 
the  victorious  ages  of  Rome. 

.i  S.  e  Themislius,  Orat.  xvi.  p.  211.  Claudian  (in  Eutrop.  1.  ii. 
152.)  mentions  the  Phrygian  colony  : 

 Ostrogolhis  colitur  mislisque  Grulhungis 

Phryx  ager  

and  then  proceeds  to  name  the  rivers  of  Lydia,  the  Pactolus  and  Her- 
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public  was  guarded,  or  threatened,  by  the  doubtful 
sword  of  the  barbarians,  the  last  sparks  of  the  military 
flame  were  finally  extinguished  in  the  minds  of  the 
Romans.0  Theodosius  had  the  address  to  persuade  his 
allies,  that  the  conditions  of  peace  which  bad  been  ex- 
torted from  him  by  prudence  and  necessity,  were  the 
voluntary  expressions  of  his  sincere  friendship  for  the 
Gothic  nation,  p  A  different  mode  of  vindication  or 
apology  was  opposed  to  the  complaints  of  the  people ; 
who  loudly  censured  these  shameful  and  dangerous 
concessions."!  The  calamities  of  the  war  were  painted 
in  the  most  lively  colours  ;  and  th3  first  symptoms  of 
the  return  of  order,  of  plenty,  and  security,  were  dili- 
gently exaggerated.  The  advocates  of  Theodosius 
could  affirm  with  some  appearance  of  truth  and  rea- 
son, that  it  was  impossible  to  extirpate  so  many  war- 
like tribes,  who  were  rendered  desperate  by  the  loss 
of  their  native  country  ;  and  that  the  exhausted  pro- 
vinces would  be  revived  by  a  fresh  supply  of  soldiers 
and  husbandmen.  The  barbarians  still  wore  an  angry 
and  hostile  aspect;  but  the  experience  of  past  times 
might  encourage  the  hope,  that  they  would  acquire 
the  habits  of  industry  and  obedience;  that  their  man- 
ners would  be  polished  by  lime,  education,  and  the 
influence  of  Christianity;  and  that  their  posterity 
would  insensibly  blend  with  the  great  body  of  the  Ro- 
man people.1. 

Their  hostile  Notwithstanding-  these  specious  nrgu- 
seniimerits.  guments,  and  these  sanguine  expecta- 
tions, it  was  apparent  to  every  discerning  eye,  that  the 
Goths  would  long  remain  the  enemies,  and  might  soon 
become  the  conquerors,  of  the  Roman  empire.  Their 
rude  and  insolent  behaviour  expressed  their  contempt 
of  the  citizens  and  provincials,  whom  they  insulted 
with  impunity."  To  the  zeal  and  valour  of  the  bar- 
barians, Theodosius  was  indebted  for  the  success  of 
his  arms ;  but  their  assistance  was  precarious ;  and 
they  were  sometimes  seduced,  by  a  treacherous  and 
inconstant  disposition,  to  abandon  his  standard,  at  the 
moment  when  their  service  was  the  most  essential. 
During  the  civil  war  against  Maximus,  a  great  num- 
ber of  Gothic  deserters  retired  into  the  morasses  of 
Macedonia,  wasted  the  ad  jacent  provinces,  and  obliged 
the  intrepid  monarch  to  expose  his  person,  and  exert 
his  power,  to  suppress  the  rising  flame  of  rebellion.1 
The  public,  apprehensions  were  fortified  by  the  strong 
suspicion,  that  these  tumults  were  not  the  effect  of  ac- 
cidental passion,  but  the  result  of  deep  and  premedi- 
tated design.  It  was  generally  believed,  that  the 
Goths  had  signed  the  treaty  of  peace  with  an  hostile 
and  insidious  spirit;  and  that  their  chiefs  had  previ- 
ously bound  themselves,  by  a  solemn  and  secret  oath, 
never  to  keep  faith  with  the  Romans;  to  maintain  the 
fairest  show  of  loyalty  and  friendship,  and  to  watch 
the  favourable  moment  of  rapine,  of  conquest,  and  of 
revenge.  But,  as  the  minds  of  the  barbarians  were 
not  insensible  to  the  power  of  gratitude,  several  of  the 
Gothic  leaders  sincerely  devoted  themselves  to  the 
service  of  the  empire,  or,  at  least,  of  the  emperor:  the 

o  Compare  Jornandes,  (c.  xx.  27.)  who  marks  the  condition  and 
numbers  of  the  Gothic  Ftzdcrati.  with  Zosimus,  (1.  iv.  p.  258.)  who 
mentions  their  golden  collars  ;  and  Pacatus,  (in  Panegyr.  Vet.  xii.  37.) 
who  applauds,  with  false  or  foolish  joy,  their  bravery  and  discipline. 

p  Ainat->r  pacisgenerisque  Goihorum,  is  the  praise  bestowed  by  the 
Gothic  historian,  (c.  xxix.)  who  represents  his  nation  as  innocent, 
peaceable  men,  slow  to  anger,  and  patient  of  injuries  According  to 
Livy.  the  Romans  conquered  the  world  in  their  own  defence. 

q  Besides  the  partial  invectives  of  Zosimus,  (always  discontented 
with  the  christiau  reigns,)  see  the  grave  representations  which  Sy- 
nesitis  addresses  to  th^  emperor  Arcadius,  fde  Regno,  p.  25,  26.  edit. 
Petav.)  The  philosophic  bishop  of  Cyrene  was  near  enough  to  judge  ; 
and  he  was  sufficiently  removed  from  the  temptation  of  fear  or  flattery. 

r  Themislius  (Orat.  xvi.  p.  211,  212.)  composes  an  elaborate  and 
rational  apology,  which  is  not,  however,  exempt  from  the  puerilities 
of  Greek  rhetoric.  Orpheus  could  only  charm  the  wild  beasts  of 
Thrace;  but  Theodosius  enchanted  the  men  and  women,  whose  pre- 
decessors in  the  same  country  had  torn  Oroheus  in  pieces,  Jcc. 

s  Constantinople  was  deprived,  half  a  day,  of  the  public  allowance 
of  bread,  to  expiate  the  murder  of  a  Gothic  soldier:  K««»Vrts  t»  ixv- 
oi»-.»  was  the  guilt  of  the  people.  Libanius,  Orat.  xii.  p.  394.  edit 
Morel. 

t  Zosimus,  1.  iv.  p.  257—271.  He  tells  a  long  and  ridiculous  story 
of  the  adventurous  prince,  who  roved  the  country  with  only  five  horse- 
men, of  a  spy  whom  they  detected,  whipped,  and  killed  in  an  old 
Wonmu's  cottage,  Jtc. 
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whole  nation  was  insensibly  divided  into  two  opposite 
factions,  and  much  sophistry  was  employed  in  conver- 
sation and  dispute,  to  compare  the  obligations  of  their 
first,  and  second,  engagements.  The  Goths,  who  con- 
sidered themselves  as  the  friends  of  peace,  of  justice, 
and  of  Rome,  were  directed  by  the  authority  of  Fra- 
vitta,  a  valiant  and  honourable  youth,  distinguished 
above  the  rest  of  his  countrymen,  by  the  politeness 
of  his  manners,  the  liberality  of  his  sentiments,  and 
the  mild  virtues  of  social  life.  But  the  more  nume- 
rous faetion  adhered  to  the  fierce  and  faithless  Priulf, 
who  inflamed  the  passions,  and  asserted  the  indepen- 
dence of  his  warlike  followers.  On  one  of  the  solemn 
festivals,  when  the  chiefs  of  both  parties  were  invited 
to  the  imperial  table,  they  were  insensibly  heated  by 
wine,  till  they  forgot  the  usual  restraints  of  discretion 
and  respect;  and  betrayed,  in  the  presence  of  Theo- 
dosius, the  fatal  secret  of  their  domestic  disputes. 
The  emperor,  who  had  been  the  reluctant  witness  of 
this  extraordinary  controversy,  dissembled  his  fears 
and  resentment,  and  soon  dismissed  the  tumultuous 
assembly.  Fravitta,  alarmed  and  exasperated  by  the 
insolence  of  his  rival,  whose  departure  from  the  palace 
might  have  been  the  signal  of  a  civil  war,  boldly  fol- 
lowed him;  and,  drawing  his  sword,  laid  Priulf  dead 
at  his  feet.  Their  companions  flew  to  arms  ;  and  the 
faithful  champion  of  Rome  would  have  been  oppressed 
by  superior  numbers,  if  he  had  not  been  protected  by 
the  seasonable  interposition  of  the  imperial  guards."1 
Such  were  the  scenes  of  barbaric  rage,  which  dis- 
graced the  palace  and  table  of  the  Roman  emperor; 
and,  as  the  impatient  Goths  could  only  be  restrained 
by  the  firm  and  temperate  character  of  Theodosius,  the 
public  safety  seemed  to  depend  on  the  life  and  abilities 
of  a  single  man.1 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

Death  of  Gratian. — Ruin  of  Arianism. —  St.  Ambrose. — 

First  civil  war,  against  Maximus. —  Character,  adminis- 
tration, and  penance,  of  Theodosius. — Death  of  Valen- 
tinian  II. — Second  civil  war,  against  Eugcnius. — Death 
if  Theodosius. 

The  fame  of  Gratian,  before  he  had  charact(.r  an(1 
accomplished  the  twentieth  year  of  his  conduct  of  tho 
age,  was  equal  to  that  of  the  most  cele-  Tfj^gSffiJg' 
brated  princes.  His  gentle  and  amiable 
disposition  endeared  him  to  his  private  friends,  the 
graceful  affability  of  his  manners  engaged  the  affection 
of  the  people  :  the  men  of  letters,  who  enjoyed  the 
liberality,  acknowledged  the  taste  and  eloquence,  of 
their  sovereign;  his  valour  and  dexterity  in  arms  were 
equally  applauded  by  the  soldiers ;  and  the  clergy 
considered  the  humble  piety  of  Gratian  as  the  first  and 
most  useful  of  his  virtues.  The  victory  of  Colmar 
had  delivered  the  west  from  a  formidable  invasion ; 
and  the  grateful  provinces  of  the  east  ascribed  the 
merits  of  Theodosius  to  the  author  of  his  greatness, 
and  of  the  public  safety.  Gratian  survived  those  me- 
morable events  only  four  or  five  years ;  but  he  sur- 
vived his  reputation ;  and,  before  he  fell  a  victim  to 
rebellion,  he  had  lost,  in  a  great  measure,  the  respect 
and  confidence  of  the  Roman  world. 


u  Compare  Eunapius  (in  Excerpt.  Legat.  p.  21,  22.)  with  Zosimus, 
0-  iv.  p.  279.)  The  difference  of  circumstances  and  names  must  un- 
doubtedly be  applied  Pi  the  same  story.  Fravitta,  or  Travitla,  was 
afterwards  consul  (A.  D.  401.)  and  still  continued  his  faithful  servi- 
ces to  the  eldest  son  of  Theodosius.  (Tillemont,  Hist,  des  Empe- 
reurs,  torn.  v.  p.  467.) 

x  Les  Goths  ravage-rent  tout  depuis  le  Danube  jusqu'au  Bosphore ; 
exterminerent  Valens  et  son  armee:  et  ne  repasserent  le  Danube, 
que  pour  abandonner  raffreuse  solitude  qu'ils  avoient  faite.  (OJuvres 
de  Montesquieu,  lorn.  iii.  p.  479. ;  Considerations  sur  les  Causes  de 
la  Grandeur  et  de  la  Decadence  des  Romains,  c.  xvii.)  The  presi- 
dent Montesquieu  seems  ignorant,  that  the  Goths,  after  the  defeat  of 
Valens,  never  abandoned  the  Roman  territory.  It  is  now  thirty  years, 
says  Claudian,  (de  Bello  Getico,  166,  4c.  A.  D.  404.) 

Ex  quo  jam  patrios  gens  hoec  oblita  Triones, 
Atque  Istrum  transvecta  semel,  vestigia  fixi 

Threicio  funesta  solo  

The  error  is  inexcusable  ;  since  it  disguises  the  principal  and  imme- 
diate cause  of  the  fall  of  the  western  empire  of  Rome. 
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His  defects. 


Tlie  remarkable  alteration  of  his  cha- 
racter or  conduct,  may  not  be  imputed  to 
the  arts  of  flattery,  which  had  besieged  the  son  of  Val- 
entinian  from  his  infancy;  nor  to  the  headstrong  pas- 
sions which  that  gentle  youth  appears  to  have  escaped. 
A  more  attentive  view  of  the  life  of  Gratian,  may  per- 
haps suggest  the  true  cause  of  the  disappointment  of 


the  numerous  spectators  of  the  examples  of  Nero  and 
Commodus  ;  but  the  chaste  and  temperate  Gratian  was 
a  stranger  to  their  monstrous  vices ;  and  his  hands 
were  stained  only  with  the  blood  of  animals.' 

The  behaviour  of  Gratian,  which  de-  Discontent  of  the 
graded  his  character  in  the  eyes  of  man-  Romai^troops, 
kind,  could  not  have  disturbed  the  secu- 


A.  D.  363. 


the  public  hopes.  His  apparent  virtues,  instead  of  being  rity  of  his  reign,  if  the  army  had  not  been  provoked  to 
the  hardy  productions  of  experience  and  adversity,  j  resent  their  peculiar  injuries.  As  long  as  the  young 
were  the  premature  and  artificial  fruits  of  a  royal  edu-  emperor  was  guided  by  the  instructions  of  his  masters, 
cation.  The  anxious  tenderness  of  his  father  was  con- I  he  professed  himself  the  friend  and  pupil  of  the  sol- 
tinually  employed  to  bestow  on  him  those  advantages,  |  diers  ;  many  of  his  hours  were  spent  in  the  familiar 
which  he  might  perhaps  esteem  the  more  highly,  as  j  conversation  of  the  camp ;  and  the  health,  the  eom- 
he  himself  had  been  deprived  of  them;  and  the  most ;  forts,  the  rewards,  the  honours,  of  his  faithful  troops, 
skilful  masters  of  every  science,  and  of  every  art,  had  appeared  to  be  the  object  of  his  attentive  concern, 
laboured  to  form  the  mind  and  body  of  the  young  I  But,  after  Gratian  more  freely  indulged  his  prevailing 
prince.3  The  knowledge  which  they  painfully  com-'  taste  for  hunting  and  shooting,  he  naturally  connected 
municated  was  displayed  with  ostentation,  and  cele- ,  himself  with  the  most  dexterous  ministers  of  his  fa- 
brated  with  lavish  praise.  His  soft  and  tractable  dis-  j  vcurite  amusement.  A  body  cf  the  Alani  was  received 
position  received  the  fair  impression  of  their  judicious  Unto  the  military  and  domestic  service  of  the  palace; 
precepts,  and  the  absence  of  passion  might  easily  be  j  and  the  admirable  skill,  which  they  were  accustomed 
mistaken  for  the  strength  of  reason.    His  preceptors  { to  display  in  the  unbounded  plains  of  Scythia,  was 


gradually  rose  to  the  rank  and  consequence  of  minis- 
ters of  state  ;  b  and,  as  they  wisely  dissembled  their 
secret  authority,  he  seemed  to  act  with  firmness,  with 
propriety,  and  with  judgment,  on  the  most  important 
occasions  of  his  life  and  reign.    But  the  influence  of 


exercised,  on  a  more  narrow  theatre,  in  the  parks  and 
enclosures  of  Gaul.  Gratian  admired  the  talents  and 
customs  of  these  favourite  guards,  to  whom  alone  he 
intrusted  the  defence  ofTjis  person :  and,  as  if  he  meant 
to  insult  the  public  opinion,  he  frequently  showed  hira- 


this  elaborate  instruction  did  not  penetrate  beyond  the  :  self  to  the  soldiers  and  people,  with  the  dress  and  arms, 


surface  ;  and  the  skilful  preceptors,  who  so  accurately 
guided  the  steps  of  their  royal  pupil,  could  not  infuse 
into  his  feeble  and  indolent  character,  the  vigorous  and 
independent  principle  of  action,  which  renders  the 


the  long  bow,  the  sounding  quiver,  and  the  fur  gar- 
ments, of  a  Scythian  warrior.  The  unworthy  specta- 
cle of  a  Roman  prince,  who  had  renounced  the  dress 
and  manners  of  his  country,  filled  the  minds  of  the 


laborious  pursuit  of  glory  essentially  necessary  to  the  legions  with  grief  and  indignation.*  Even  the  Ger- 
happiness,  and  almost  to  the  existence,  of  the  hero,  i  mans,  30  strong  and  formidable  in  the  armies  of  the 


As  soon  as  time  and  accident  had  removed  those  faith- 
ful counsellors  from  the  throne,  the  emperor  of  the 
west  insensibly  descended  to  the  level  of  his  natural 
genius ;  abandoned  the  reins  of  government  to  the  am- 
bitious hands  which  were  stretched  forward  to  grasp 
them;  and  amused  his  leisure  with  the  most  frivolous 
gratifications.  A  public  sale  of  favour  and  injustice 
was  instituted,  both  in  the  court,  and  in  the  provinces, 


empire,  affected  to  disain  the  strange  and  horrid 
appearance  of  the  savages  of  the  north,  who,  in  the 
space  of  a  few  years,  had  wandered  from  the  banks 
of  the  Volga  to  those  of  the  Seine.  A  loud  and 
licentious  murmur  was  echoed  through  the  camps 
and  garrisons  of  the  west ;  and  as  the  mild  indolence 
of  Gratian  neglected  to  extinguish  the  first  symp- 
toms of  discontent,  the  want  of  love  and  respect 


by  the  worthless  delegates  of  his  power,  whose  merit ,  was  not  supplied  by  the  influence  of  fear.    But  the 


it  was  made  sacrilege  to  question.1  The  conscience  of 
the  credulous  prince  was  directed  by  saints  and  bish- 
ops ;  d  who  procured  an  imperial  edict  to  punish,  as  a 
capital  offence,  the  violation,  the  neglect,  or  even  the 
ignorance,  of  the  divine  law.e  Among  the  various  arts 
which  had  exercised  the  youth  of  Gratian,  he  had  ap- 
plied himself,  with  singular  inclination  and  success, 
to  manage  the  horse,  to  draw  the  bow,  and  to  dart  the 
javelin;  and  these  qualifications,  which  mijrht  be  use- 


subversion  of  an  established  government  is  always 
a  work  of  some  real,  and  of  much  apparent  difficulty; 
and  the  throne  of  Gratian  was  protected  by  the  sanc- 
tions of  custom,  law,  religion,  and  the  nice  balance  of 
the  civil  and  military  powers,  which  had  been  esta- 
blished by  the  policy  of  Constantine.  It  is  not  very 
important  to  inquire  from  what  causes  the  revolt  of 
Britain  was  produced.  Accident  is  commonly  the 
parent  of  disorder;  the  seeds  of  rebellion  happened  to 


fill  to  a  soldier,  were  prostituted  to  the  viler  purposes  j  fall  on  a  soil  which  was  supposed  to  be  more  fruitful 
of  hunting.  Large  parks  were  enclosed  for  the  im-  |  than  any  other  in  tyrants  and  usurpers  ;  *  the  legions 
penal  pleasures,  and  plentifully  stocked  with  every  j  of  that  sequestered  island  had  long  been  famous  for  a 
species  of  wild  beasts ;  and  Gratian  neglected  the  spirit  of  presumption  and  arrogance ; 1  and  the  name 
duties,  and  even  the  dignity,  of  his  rank,  to  consume  of  Maximus  was  proclaimed,  by  the  Revolt  of  Maii- 

tumultuary  but  unanimous  voice,  both  mos  in  Britain, 
of  the  soldiers  and  of  the  provincials.  The  emperor, 
or  the  rebel,  for  his  title  was  not  yet  ascertained  by 
fortune,  was  a  native  of  Spain,  the  countryman,  the 
fellow-soldier,  and  the  rival  of  Theodosius,  whose  ele- 
vation he  had  not  seen  without  some  emotions  of  envy 
and  resentment :  the  events  of  his  life  had  long  since 
fixed  him  in  Britain ;  and  I  should  not  be  unwilling  to 


whole  days  in  the  vain  display  of  his  dexterity  and 
boldness  in  the  chace.  The  pride  and  wish  of  the 
Roman  emperor  to  excel  in  an  art,  in  which  he  might 
be  surpassed  by  the  meanest  of  his  slaves,  reminded 

x  Valentinian  was  less  attentive  to  the  religion  of  his  son :  since 
he  intrusted  the  education  of  Gratian  to  Ausonius,  a  professed  pa^an. 
(Mem.  de  l'Academie  des  Inscriptions,  torn.  xv.  p.  125 — 138.)  The 
poetical  fame  of  Ausonius  condemns  the  taste  of  his  age. 

b  Ausonius  was  successively  promoted  to  the  praetorian  prefecture 
of  Italy,  (A.  D.  377.)  and  of  Gaul,  (A.  D.  373.)  and  was  at  length  in- 
vested with  the  consulship  (A.  D.  379.)  He  expressed  his  gratitude 
in  a  servile  and  insipid  piece  of  flattery.  (Actio  Graliarum,  p.  699 — 
736.)  which  has  survived  more  worthy  productions. 

c  Disputare  de  principaii  judicio  non  oportet.  Sacrilegn  enim  in- 
star  est  dubitare.  an  is  dignus  sit,  quem  elegerit  imperator.  Codex 
Justinian.  1.  ix.  tit.  xxix.  leg.  3.  This  convenient  law  was  revived 
and  promulgated,  after  the  death  of  Gratian,  by  the  feeble  court  of 
Milan 

i  Ambrose  composed  for  his  instruction  a  theological  treatise  on  the 
faith  of  the  Trinity :  and  TUlemont  (Hist,  des  Empereurs,  torn.  v. 
p.  158, 159.)  ascribes  to  the  archbishop  the  merit  of  Gratian's  intole- 
rant laws. 

<  Qui  divinae  leeis  sanctitatem  nesciendo  omittunt,  aut  negligendo 
violant,  et  onendunt.  sacrilegium  committunt.  Codex  Justinian.  1. 
ix.  tit.  xxix.  leg.  1.  Theodosius  indeed  may  claim  his  share,  in  the 
merit  of  this  comprehensive  law. 


f  Ammianus  (xxxi.  10.)  and  the  younger  Victor  acknowledge  the 
virtues  of  Gratian ;  and  accuse,  or  rather  lament,  his  degenerate  taste. 
The  odious  parallel  of  Commodus  is  saved  by  "  licet  incruentus ;" 
and  perhaps  Philostorgius  (1.  x>  c.  10.  and  Godefroy.  p.  412.)  had 
guarded  with  some  similar  reserve,  the  comparison  of  Nero." 

?  Zosimus  (L  iv.  p.  247.)  and  the  younger  Victor  ascribe  the  revo- 
lution to  the  favour  of  the  Alani,  and  the  discontent  of  the  Roman 
troops.  Dum  exerciium  negligere t,  et  paucos  ex  Alanis.  quo*  irtgenti 
auro  ad  se  transtulerat,  antefenet  veteri  ac  Romano  militi. 

h  Britannia  fertilis  provincia  tyrannorum,  is  a  memorable  expres- 
sion, used  by  Jerom  in  the  Pelagian  controversy,  and  variously  tor- 
tured in  the  disputes  of  our  national  antiquaries.  The  revolutions  of 
the  last  age  appeared  to  justify  the  image  of  the  sublime  Bossuet, 
"  cette  isle,  plus  orageuse  que  lea  mers  qui  l'envirennent." 

i  Zosimus  says  of  the  British  soldiers,  t»»  a).*.?  iuaiu  »uci 
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find  some  evidence  for  the  marriage,  which  he  is  said 
to  have  contracted  with  the  daughter  of  a  wealthy  lord 
of  Caernarvonshire.k  But  this  provincial  rank  might 
justly  be  considered  as  a  state  of  exile  and  obscurity; 
and  if  Maxim  us  had  obtained  any  civil  or  military  of- 
fice, he  was  not  invested  with  the  authority  either  of 
governor  or  general.1  His  abilities,  and  even  his  in- 
tegrity,  are  acknowledged  by  the  partial  writers  of  the 
age ;  and  the  merit  must  indeed  have  been  conspicu- 
ous, that  could  extort  such  a  confession  in  favour  of 
the  vanquished  enemy  of  Theodosius.  The  discontent 
of  Maxiinus  might  incline  him  to  censure  the  conduct 
of  his  sovereign,  and  to  encourage,  perhaps  without 
any  views  of  ambition,  the  murmurs  of  the  troops. 
But  in  the  midst  of  the  tumult,  he  artfully,  or  mo- 
destly, refused  to  ascend  the  throne;  and  some  credit 
appears  to  have  been  given  to  his  own  positive  decla- 
ration, that  he  was  compelled  to  accept  the  dangerous 
present  of  the  imperial  purple."1 

Flight  and  death  But  there  was  danger  likewise  in  re- 
of  Gmtjao.  fusing  the  empire;  and  from  the  mo- 
ment that  Maximus  had  violated  his  allegiance  to  his 
lawful  sovereign,  he  could  not  hope  to  reign,  or  even 
to  live,  if  lie  confined  his  moderate  ambition  within 
the  narrow  limits  of  Britain.  He  boldly  and  wisely 
resolved  to  prevent  the  designs  of  Gratian  ;  the  youth 
of  the  island  crowded  to  his  standard,  and  he  invaded 
Gaul  with  a  fleet  and  army,  which  were  long  after- 
wards remembered,  as  the  emigration  of  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  British  nation."  The  emperor,  in  his 
peaceful  residence  of  Paris,  was  alarmed  by  their  hos- 
tile approach  ;  and  the  darts  which  he  idly  wasted  on 
lions  and  bears,  might  have  been  employed  more  hon- 
ourably against  the  rebels.  But  his  feeble  efforts  an- 
nounced his  degenerate  spirit  and  desperate  situation  ; 
and  deprived  him  of  the  resources,  which  he  still 
might  have  found,  in  the  support  of  his  subjects  and 
allies.  The  armies  of  Gaul,  instead  of  opposing  the 
march  of  Maximus,  received  him  with  joyful  and  loyal 
acclamations  ;  and  the  shame  of  the  desertion  was 
transferred  from  the  people  to  the  prince.  The  troops, 
whose  station  more  immediately  attached  them  to  the 
service  of  the  palace,  abandoned  the  standard  of  Gra- 
tian the  first  time  that  it  was  displayed  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Paris.  The  emperor  of  the  west  fled  to- 
wards Lyons,  with  a  train  of  only  three  hundred 
horse  ;  and,  in  the  cities  along  the  road,  where  he 
hoped  to  find  a  refuge,  or  at  least  a  passage,  he  was 
(alight,  by  cruel  experience,  that  every  gate  is  shut 
against  the  unfortunate.  Yet  he  might  still  have 
reached,  in  safety,  the  dominions  of  his  brother,  and 
soon  have  returned  with  the  forces  of  Italy  and  the 
east,  if  he  had  not  suffered  himself  to  be  fatally  de- 
ceived by  the  perfidious  governor  of  the  Lyonnese 
province.  Gratian  was  amused  by  protestations  of 
doubtful  fidelity,  and  the  hopes  of  a  support,  which 
could  not  be  effectual  ;  till  the  arrival  of  Andragnthins, 
the  general  of  the  cavalry  of  Maximus,  put  an  end  to 
his  suspense.    That  resolute  officer  executed,  without 


k  Helena  the  daughter  of  Eudda.  Her  Chapel  may  still  be  seen  at 
Caersegont,  now  Caernarvon.  (Carte's  Hist,  of  England,  vol.  i.  p.  16S. 
from  Rowland's  Mona  Antiqua.)  The  prudent  reader  may  nut  per- 
haps be  satisfied  with  such  Welch  evidence. 

1  Camden  (vol.  i.  introduct.  p.  ci.)  aopo  nts  him  governor  of  Bri- 
tain :  and  the  father  of  our  antiquities  is  followed,  as  usual,  by  his 
blind  progeny.  Paratus  and  Zosimus  had  taken  some  pains  to"  pre- 
vent this  error,  or  fable  ;  and  I  shall  protect  myself  by  their  decisive 
testimonies.  Regali  habitu  exulem  suuin,  illi  exules  orbis  indue- 
runt,  (in  Panegyr.  Vet.  xii.  23.)  and  the  Greek  historian  still  less] 
equivocally,  «»T5j  (Maximus)  if  sii  sij  *ezi* '"',«»  i-"y,t  r«6eMi»v; 
(I.  iv.  p.  248.) 

m  Sulpicius  Severus,  Dialog,  ii.  7.  Orosius,  1.  vii.  c.  34.  p.  55G. 
They  both  acknowledge  (Sulpicius  had  been  his  subject)  his  inno- 
cence and  merit.  It  is  singular  enough,  that  Maximus  should  be  less 
favourably  treated  by  Zosimus,  the  partial  adversary  of  his  rival. 

n  Archbishop  Usher  (Antiquitat.  Britan.  Eccles.  p.  107,  10S.)  has 
diligently  collected  the  legends  of  the  island,  and  the  continent.  The 
whole  emigration  consisted  of  30,00(1  soldiers,  and  £00,000  plebeians, 
who  settled  in  Bretagne.  Their  destined  brides,  St.  Ursula,  with 
11,000  noble,  and  60,000  plebeian,  virgins,  mistook  Ihoir  way  ;  landed 
at  Cologne,  and  were  all  most  cruelly  murdered  by  the  Huns.  But 
the  plebeian  sisters  have  been  defrauded  of  their  equal  honours  ;  and, 
what  is  siill  harder,  John  Trhhemius  presumes  to  mention  the  child- 
ren of  these  British  virgins. 


remorse,  the  orders,  or  the  intentions,  of  the  usurper. 
Gratian,  as  he  rose  from  supper,  was  de-  a.  D.  "83. 
livered  into  the  hands  of  the  assassin;  Aug.  25. 
and  his  body  was  denied  to  the  pious  and  pressing 
entreaties  of  his  brother  Valentinian."  The  death  of 
the  emperor  was  followed  by  that  of  his  powerful 
general  Mellobaudes,  the  king  of  the  Franks  ;  who 
maintained,  to  the  last  moment  of  his  life,  the  ambi- 
guous reputation,  which  is  the  just  recompence  of 
obscure  and  subtle  policy .p  These  executions  might 
he  necessary  to  the  public  safety  :  but  the  successful 
usurper,  whose  power  was  acknowledged  by  all  the 
provinces  of  the  west,  had  the  merit,  and  the  satisfac- 
tion, of  boasting,  that,  except  those  who  had  perished 
by  the  chance  of  war,  his  triumph  was  not  stained  by 
the  blood  of  the  Romans.i 

The  events  of  this  revolution  had  Treaty  of  peace 
passed  in  such  rapid  succession,  that  it  between  Maxi- 

1       ill  i  ■  .ii     /»      m,  mus  and   I  hoo- 

would  have  been  impossible  for  1  heo-  ,jos-ws, 
dosius  to  march  to  the  relief  of  his  bene-  A.  D.  383—387. 
factor,  before  he  received  the  intelligence  of  his  de- 
feat and  death.  During  the  season  of  sincere  grief, 
or  ostentatious  mourning,  the  eastern  emperor  was  in- 
terrupted by  the  arrival  of  the  principal  chamberlain 
of  Maximus;  and  the  choice  of  a  venerable  old  man, 
for  an  office  which  was  usually  exercised  by  eunuchs, 
announced  to  the  court  of  Constantinople  the  gravity 
and  temperance  of  the  British  usurper.  The  ambas- 
sador condescended  to  justify,  or  excuse,  the  conduct 
of  his  master;  and  to  protest,  in  specious  language, 
that  the  murder  of  Gratian  had  been  perpetrated,  with- 
out his  knowledge  or  consent,  by  the  precipitate  zeal 
of  the  soldiers.  But  he  proceeded,  in  a  firm  and  equal 
tone,  to  offer  'I'heodosius  the  alternative  of  peace  or 
war.  The  speecli  of  the  ambassador  concluded  with 
a  spirited  declaration,  that  although  Maxiinus,  as  a 
Roman,  and  as  the  father  of  his  people,  would  choose 
rather  to  employ  bis  forces  in  the  common  defence  of 
the  republic,  he  was  armed  and  prepared,  if  his  friend- 
ship should  be  rejected,  to  dispute,  in  a  field  of  battle, 
the  empire  of  the  world.  An  immediate  and  peremp- 
tory answer  was  required  ;  but  it  was  extremely  diffi- 
cult for  Theodosius  to  satisfy,  on  this  important  c  - 
casion,  either  the  feelings  of  his  own  mind,  or  the  ex- 
pectations of  the  public.  The  imperious  voice  of  hon- 
our and  gratitude  called  aloud  for  revenge.  From  the 
liberality  of  Gratian,  he  had  received  the  imperial 
diadem :  his  patience  would  encourage  the  odious 
suspicion,  that  he  was  more  deeply  sensible  of  former 
injuries,  than  of  recent  obligations;  and  if  he  accepted 
the  friendship,  he  must  seem  to  share  the  guilt,  of  the 
assassin.  Even  the  principles  of  justice,  and  the  in- 
terest of  society,  would  receive  a  fatal  blow  from  the 
impunity  of  Maximus  :  and  the  example  of  successful 
usurpation  would  tend  to  dissolve  the  artificial  fabric 
of  government,  and  once  more  to  re-plunge  the  empire, 
in  the  crimes  and  calamities  of  the  preceding  age. 
But,  as  the  sentiments  of  gratitude  and  honour  should 
invariably  regulate  the  conduct  of  an  individual,  they 
may  be  overbalanced  in  the  mind  of  a  sovereign,  by 
the  sense  of  superior  duties  ;  and  the  maxims  both  of 
justice  and  humanity  must  permit  the  escape  of  an 
atrocious  criminal,  if  an  innocent  people  would  be  in- 
volved in  the  consequences  of  his  punishment.  The 
assassin  of  Gratian  had  usurped,  but  he  actually  pos- 


o  Zosimus  (1.  iv.  p.  24S,  349;)  has  transported  the  death  of  Gratian 
from  Lugdunum  in  Gaul  (Lyons)  to  Singidunum  in  Mcesia.  Some 
hints  may  be  extracted  from  the  Chronicles;  some  lies  may  be  de- 
lected in  Sozomen  (1.  vii.  c.  13.)  and  Socrates,  (1.  v.  c.  11.)  Ambrose 
is  our  most  authentic  evidence,  (torn.  i.  Enarrat.  in  Psalm  lxi.  p.  961. 
lorn.  ii.  epist.  xxiv.  p.  833,  &c.  and  de  Obitu  Valentinian.  Consolat. 
No.  28.  p.  1182.) 

p  Pacatus  (xii.  23.)  celebrates  his  fidelity;  while  his  treachery  is 
marked  in  Prosper's  Chronicle,  as  the  cause  of  the  ruin  of  Gratian. 
Ambrose,  who  has  occasion  to  exculpate  himself,  only  condemns  the 
death  of  VaVho,  a  faithful  servant  of  Gratian,  (torn,  ii  epist.  xxiv.  p. 
891.  edit.  Benedict.) 

q  He  protested,  nullum  ex  adversariis  nisi  in  acie  occubuisse.  Sulp. 
Severus  in  Vii.  B.  Marlin.  c.  23.  The  orator  of  Theodosius  bestows 
reluctant,  and  therefore  weighty,  praise  on  his  clemency.  Si  cui 
ille,  pro  ceteris  sceleribus  suis,  minus  crudtli*  fuisse  videtur.  (Pa- 
negyr. Vet.  xii.  23.) 
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sessed,  the  most  warlike  provinces  of  the  empire  :  the 
east  was  exhausted  by  the  misfortunes,  and  even  by 
the  success,  of  the  Gothic  war;  and  it  was  seriously 
to  be  apprehended,  that,  after  the  \  ital  strength  of  the 
republic  had  been  wasted  in  a  doubtful  and  destructive 
contest,  the  feeble  conqueror  would  remain  an  easy 
prey  to  the  barbarians  of  the  north.  These  weighty 
considerations  engaged  Theodosius  to  dissemble  his 
resentment,  and  to  accept  the  alliance  of  the  tyrant. 
But  lie  stipulated,  that  Maximus  should  content  him- 
self with  the  possession  of  the  countries  beyond  the 
Alps.  The  brother  of  Gratian  was  confirmed  and  se- 
cured in  the  sovereignty  of  Italy,  Africa,  and  the 
western  Illyricum  ;  and  some  honourable  conditions 
were  inserted  in  the  treaty,  to  protect  the  memory,  and 
the  laws,  of  the  deceased  emperor. r  According  to  the 
custom  of  the  age,  the  images  of  the  three  imperial  | 
colleagues  were  exhibited  to  the  veneration  of  the, 
people  :  nor  should  it  be  lightly  supposed,  that,  in  the 
moment  of  a  solemn  reconciliation,  Theodosius  secret-  j 
ly  cherished  the  intention  of  perfidy  and  revenge.' 
Bapiism  and  or-  The  contempt  of  Gratian  for  the  Ro- 
thodox  edicts  of  man  so]jjers  jiaj  exposed  him  to  the 
A.  O  3f0.  tatal  effects  of  their  resentment.  His 
Feb.  28.  profound  veneration  for  the  christian 
clergy  was  rewarded  by  the  applause  and  gratitude  of 
a  powerful  order,  which  has  claimed,  in  every  age,  the 
privilege  of  dispensing  honours,  both  on  earth  and 
in  heaven.'  The  orthodox  bishops  bewailed  his  death, 
and  their  own  irreparable  loss  ;  but  they  were  soon 
comforted  by  the  discovery,  that  Gratian  had  com- 
mitted the  sceptre  of  the  east  to  the  hands  of  a  prince 
whose  humble  faith,  and  fervent  zeal,  were  supported 
by  the  spirit  and  abilities  of  a  more  vigorous  charac- 
ter. Among  the  benefactors  of  the  church,  the  fame 
of  Constantine  has  been  rivalled  by  the  glory  of  Theo- 
dosius. If  Constantine  had  the  advantage  of  erecting 
the  standard  of  the  cross,  the  emulation  of  his  suc- 
cessor assumed  the  merit  of  subduing  the  Arian  her- 
esy, and  of  abolishing  the  worship  of  idols  in  the  Ro- 
man world.  Theodosius  was  the  first  of  the  emperors 
baptized  in  the  true  faith  of  the  Trinity.  Although  he 
was  born  of  a  christian  family,  the  maxims,  or  at  least 
the  practice,  of  the  age,  encouraged  him  to  delay  the 
ceremony  of  his  initiation  ;  till  he  was  admonished  of 
the  danger  of  delay,  by  the  serious  illness  which 
threatened  his  life,  towards  the  end  of  the  first  year 
of  his  reign.  Before  he  again  took  the  field  against 
the  Goths,  he  received  the  sacrament  of"  baptism 
from  Acholius,  the  orthodox  bishop  of  Thessalonica  :* 
and,  as  the  emperor  ascended  from  the  holy  font,  still 
glowing  with  the  warm  feelings  of  regeneration,  he 
dictated  a  solemn  edict,  which  proclaimed  his  own 
faith,  and  prescribed  the  religion  of  his  subjects.  "  It 
is  our  pleasure  (such  is  the  imperial  style)  that  all  the 
nations,  which  are  governed  by  our  clemency  and 
moderation,  should  stedfastly  adhere  to  the  religion 
which  was  taught  by  St.  Peter  to  the  Romans ;  which 
faithful  tradition  has  preserved  ;  and  which  is  now 
professed  by  the  pontiff  of  Damasus,  and  by  Peter, 
bishop  of  Alexandria,  a  man  of  apostolic  holiness.  Ac- 
cording to  the  discipline  of  the  apostles,  and  the  doc- 
trine of  the  gospel,  let  us  believe  the  sole  deity  of  the 
Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost;  under  an  equal 
majesty,  and  a  pious  Trinity.  We  authorize  the  fol- 
lowers of  this  doctrine  to  assume  the  title  of  catholic 


christians;  and  as  we  judge,  that  all  others  are  extra- 
vagant madmen,  we  brand  them  with  the  infamous 
name  of  heretics  ;  and  declare,  that  their  conventicles 
shall  no  longer  usurp  the  respectable  appellation  of 
churches.  Besides  the  condemnation  of  divine  jus- 
tice, they  must  expect  to  suffer  the  severe  penalties, 
which  our  authority,  guided  by  heavenly  wisdom, 
shall  think  proper  to  inflict  upon  them."*  The  faith 
of  a  soldier  is  commonly  the  fruit  of  instruction,  rather 
than  of  inquiry ;  but  as  the  emperor  always  fixed  his 
eyes  on  the  visible  landmarks  of  orthodoxy,  which  he 
had  so  prudently  constituted,  his  religious  opinions 
were  never  affected  by  the  specious  texts,  the  subtle 
arguments,  and  the  ambiguous  creeds,  of  the  Arian 
doctors.  Once  indeed  he  expressed  a  faint  inclina- 
tion to  converse  with  the  eloquent  and  learned  Euno- 
mius,  who  lived  in  retirement  at  a  small  distance  from 
Constantinople.  But  the  dangerous  interview  was 
prevented  by  the  prayers  of  the  empress  Flaccilla, 
who  trembled  for  the  salvation  of  her  husband  ;  and 
the  mind  of  Theodosius  was  confirmed  by  a  theologi- 
cal argument,  adapted  to  the  rudest  capacity.  He  had 
lately-  bestowed,  on  his  eldest  son  Arcadius,  the  name 
and  honours  of  Augustus,  and  the  two  princes  were 
seated  on  a  stately  throne  to  receive  the  homage  of 
their  subjects.  A  bishop,  Amphilochius  of  Iconium, 
approached  the  throne,  and  after  saluting,  with  due 
reverence,  the  person  of  his  sovereign,  he  accosted  the 
royal  youth  with  the  same  familiar  tenderness  which 
he  might  have  used  towards  a  plebeian  child.  Pro- 
voked by  this  insolent  behaviour,  the  monarch  gave 
orders,  that  the  rustic  priest  should  be  instantly  driven 
from  his  presence.  But  while  the  guards  were  forc- 
ing him  to  the  door,  the  dexterous  polemic  had  time 
to  execute  his  design,  by  exclaiming  with  a  loud  voice, 
"Such  is  the  treatment,  O  emperor!  which  the  King 
of  heaven  has  prepared  for  those  impious  men,  who 
affect  to  worship  the  Father,  but  refuse  to  acknow- 
ledge the  equal  majesty  of  his  divine  Son."  Theo- 
dosius immediately  embraced  the  bishop  of  Iconium  ; 
and  never  forgot  the  important  lesson,  which  he  had 
received  from  this  dramatic  parable.1 

Constantinople  was  the  principal  seat  ArianismofCon- 
and  fortress  of  Arianism;  and,  in  a  long  stantinopie. 
interval  of  forty  years,1  the  faith  of  the  A-  D  M°-3&>- 
princes  and  prelates,  who  reigned  in  the  capital  of  the 
east,  was  rejected  in  the  purer  schools  of  Rome  and 
Alexandria.  The  archiepiscopal  throne  of  Macedoni- 
us,  which  had  been  polluted  with  so  much  christian 
blood,  was  successively  filled  by  Eudoxius  and  Damo- 
philus.  Their  diocese  enjoyed  a  free  importation  of 
vice  and  error  from  every  province  of  the  empire  ;  the 
eager  pursuit  of  religious  controversy  afforded  a  new 
occupation  to  the  busy  idleness  of  the  metropolis  ;  and 
we  may  credit  the  assertion  of  an  intelligent  observer, 
who  describes,  with  some  pleasantry,  the  effects  of  their 
loquacious  zeal.  "  This  city,"  says  he,  "  is  full  of  me- 
chanics and  slaves,  who  are  all  of  them  profound  theo- 
logians ;  and  preach  in  the  shops,  and  in  the  streets.  If 
you  desire  a  man  to  change  a  piece  of  silver,  he  in- 
forms you,  wherein  the  Son  differs  from  the  Father : 
if  you  ask  the  price  of  a  loaf,  you  are  told,  by  way  of 
reply,  that  the  Son  is  inferior  to  the  Father;  and  if 
you  inquire,  whether  the  bath  is  ready,  the  answer  is, 
that  the  Son  was  made  out  of  nothing."  b    The  here- 


r  Ambrose  mentions  the  laws  of  Gratian,  quas  non  abrogavit  hostis, 
(torn.  ii.  epist.  xvii.  p.  827.) 

s  Zosimus,  1.  iv.  p.  251,  252.  We  may  disclaim  his  odious  suspi- 
cions ;  but  we  cannot  reject  the  treaty  of  peace  which  the  friends  of 
Theodosius  have  absolutely  forgotten,  or  sliehtly  mentioned. 

t  Their  oracle,  the  archbishop"  of  Milan,  assigns  to  his  pupil  Gratian 
a  high  and  respectable  place  id  heaven,  (torn.  ii.  de  Obit.  Val.  Con- 
sol,  p.  1193.) 

u  For  the  baptism  of  Theodosius,  see  Sozomen,  (1.  vii.  c.  4.)  Socra- 
tes, (1.  v.  c.  6.)  and  Tillemont,  (Hist,  des  Empereurs,  torn.  v.  p.  728.) 

i  As.:olius,  or  Acholius,  was  honoured  by  the  friendship,  and  the 
praises,  of  Ambrose;  who  styles  him,  rnurus  fidei  atque  sanctitatis, 
(torn.  ii.  epist.  xv.  p.  820.)  and  afterwards  celebrates  his  speed  and 
diligence  in  running  to  Constantinople,  Italy, Ice.  (epist.  xvi.p.  822.) 
a  virtue  which  does  not  appertain  either  to  a  wall  or  a  bishop. 


y  Codex  Theodos.  1.  xvi.  lit.  i.  le<r.  2.  with  Godefroy's  Commentary, 
torn.  vi.  p.  5 — 9.  Such  an  edict  deserved  the  warmest  praises  of  Ba- 
ronius,  auream  sanctionem,  edictum  pium  et  salutare. — Sic  itur  ad 
as'ra. 

z  Sozomen.  1.  vii.  c.  6.  Theodoret,  1.  v.  c.  16.  Tillemont  is  dis- 
pleased (Mem.  Eccles.  torn.  vi.  p.  627, 628.)  with  the  terms  of  "  rustic 
bishop,"  "obscure  city."  Yet  I  must  take  leave  to  think,  that  both 
Amphilochius  and  Iconium  were  objects  of  inconsiderable  magnitude 
in  the  Roman  empire. 

i  Sozomen,  1.  vii.  c.  5.  Socrates,  1  v.  c.  7.  Marcellin.  in  Chron. 
The  account  of  forty  years  must  be  dated  from  the  election  or  intru- 
sion ofEusebius;  who  wisely  exchanged  the  bishopric  of  Nicomedia 
for  the  throne  of  Constantinople. 

b  See  Jortin's  Remarks  on  Ecclesiastical  History,  vol.  iv.  p  71. 
The  thirty-third  Oration  of  Gregory  Nazianzen  affords,  indeed,  some 
similar  ideas,  even  sjme  still  more  ridiculous ;  but  I  have  not  yet 
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tics,  of  various  denominate  ns,  subsisted  in  peace  un- 
der the  protection  of  the  Arians  of  Constantinople  ; 
who  endeavoured  to  secure  the  attachment  of  those 
obscure  sectaries  ;  while  they  abused,  with  unrelent- 
ing severity,  the  victory  which  they  had  obtained  over 
the  followers  of  the  council  of  Nice.  During  the  par- 
tial reigns  of  Constantius  and  Valens,  the  feeble  rem- 
nant of  the  Homoousians  was  deprived  of  the  public 
and  private  exercise  of  their  religion  ;  and  it  has  been 
observed,  in  pathetic  language,  that  the  scattered 
flock  was  left  without  a  shepherd, "to  wander  on  ihe 
mountains,  or  to  be  devoured  by  rapacious  wolves.0 
But  as  their  zeal,  instead  of  being  subdued,  derived 
strength  and  vigour  from  oppression,  they  seized  the 
first  moments  of  imperfect  freedom,  which  they  acquir- 
ed by  the  death  of  Valens,  to  form  themselves  into  a 
regular  congregation,  under  the  conduct  of  an  episeo- 
Gregory  Nazi-  pal  pastor.  Two  natives  of  Cappadocia, 
anzen  Basil  and  Gregory  Nazianzen,'1  were  dis- 
tinguished above  all  their  contemporaries,'  by  the  rare 
union  of  profane  eloquence  and  of  orthodox  piety. 
These  orators,  who  might  sometimes  be  compared,  by 
themselves,  and  by  the  public,  to  the  most  celebrated 
of  the  ancient  Greeks,  were  united  by  the  ties  of  the 
strictest  friendship.  They  had  cultivated,  with  equal 
ardour,  the  same  liberal  studies  in  the  schools  of 
Athens;  they  had  retired,  with  equal  devoiion,  to  the 
same  solitude  in  the  deserts  of  Pontus  ;  and  every  spark 
of  emulation  or  envy,  appeared  to  be  totally  extinguish- 
ed in  the  holy  and  ingenuous  breasts  of  Gregory  and 
Basil.  But  the  exaltation  of  Basil,  from  a  private  life 
to  the  arehiepiscopal  throne  of  Ca?sarea,  discovered  to 
the  world^and  perhaps  to  himself,  the  pride  of  his  char- 
acter ;  and  the  first  favour  which  he  condescended  to 
bestow  on  his  friend  was  received,  and  perhaps  was 
intended,  as  a  cruel  insult/  Instead  of  employing  the 
superior  talents  of  Gregory  in  some  useful  and  con- 
spicuous station,  the  haughty  prelate  selected,  among 
the  fifty  bishoprics  of  his  extensive  province,  the 
wretched  village  of  Sasima,*  without  water,  without 
verdure,  without  society,  situate  at  the  junction  of 
three  highways,  and  frequented  only  by  the  incessant 
passage  of  rude  and  clamorous  waggoners.  Gregory 
submitted  with  reluctance  to  this  humiliating  exile  : 
he  was  ordained  bishop  of  Sasima;  but  he  solemnly 
protests,  that  he  never  consummated  his  spiritual 
marriage  with  this  disgusting  bride.  He  afterwards 
consented  to  undertake  the  government  of  his  native 
church  of  Nazianzus,h  of  which  his  father  had  been 


found  the  words  of  this  remarkable  passage,  which  I  allege  on  the 
faith  of  a  correct  and  liberal  scholar. 

c  See  the  thirty-second  oration  of  Gregory  Nazianzen,  and  the  ac- 
count of  his  own  life,  which  he  has  composed  in  1300  iambics.  Yet 
every  physician  is  prone  to  exaggerate  the  inveterate  nature  of  the 
disease  which  he  has  cured. 

d  I  confess  myself  deeply  indebted  tothe  two  lives  of  Gregory  Na- 
zianzen, composed,  with  very  ditferent  views,  by  Tillemont,  (Mem. 
Eccles.  loin.  ix.  p.  305 — 560.  692— 731.)  and  Le  Clerc.  (Bibliothequc 
Universelle,  torn,  xviii.  p.  1 — 123.) 

e  Unless  Gregory  Nazianzen  mistook  thirty  years  in  his  own  ano, 
he  was  born,  as  well  as  his  friend  Basil,  about  the  year  320.  The 
preposterous  chronology  of  Suidas  has  been  graciously  received;  be- 
cause it  removes  the  scandal  of  Gregory's  father,  a  saint  likewise, 
besetlins  children  after  he  became  a  bishop.  (Tillemont,  Mem.  Ec- 
cles. torn.  ix.  p.  693—697.) 

f  Gregory's  Poem  on  his  own  Life  contains  some  beautiful  lines, 
(torn.  ii.  p.  8.)  which  burst  from  the  heart,  and  speak  the  paugs  of 
injured  and  lost  friendship  : 

.....    ttovoi  joivot 
OfjOTrty:^  Te  x*i  0*vv-f o*T*fl{  i3i0f 

Nh."  tit  IV  :£.w?-.lv  

£HltrX!$t6TT0tl  TTetl'Tce,  tpfHTTUtl  •/jsty.Xt) 

Aupsti  o.'pstr*  T«5  na^aia,-  tK^iSati. 

In  the  Midsummer  Nieht's  Dream,  Helena  addresses  the  same  pa- 
thetic complaint  to  her  friend  Hermia  : 

Is  all  the  counsel  that  we  two  have  shared, 
The  sister's  vows,  ice. 
Shakespeare  had  never  read  the  poems  of  Gregory  Nazianzen,  he  was 
isnoranl  of  the  Greek  languag  ;  but  his  mother-tongue,  the  language 
of  nature,  is  the  same  in  Cappadocia  and  in  Britain. 

g  This  unfavourable  portrait  of  Sasima  is  drawn  by  Gregory  Nazi- 
anzen, (torn.  ii.  de  Vita  sun,  p.  7,  9.)  Its  precise  situation,  fony-nine 
miles  from  Archilais,  and  thirty-two  from  Tyana,  is  fixed  in  the  Itine- 
rary of  Antoninus,  (p.  144.  edit.  Wesseling.) 

h  The  name  of  Nazianzus  has  been  immortalized  by  Gregory  ;  but 
his  native  town  under  the  Greek  or  Roman  title  of  Diocajsarea,  Til- 
lemont Mem,  Eccles.  torn.  ix.  p.  699.)  is  mentioned  by  Pliny,  (vi. 3.) 


bishop  above  five-and-forty  years.  But 

i  .-u  j  accepts  the  mis- 

as  he  was  still  conscious  that  he  deserv-  B;„n  „r  constan- 
ed  another  audience,  and  another  theatre,  tinoulo. 
he  accepted,  with  no  unworthy  ambi-  A'  37H'  v' 
tion,  the  honourable  invitation,  which  was  addressed 
to  him  from  the  orthodox  party  of  Constantinople.  On 
his  arrival  in  the  capital,  Gregory  was  entertained  in 
the  house  of  a  pious  and  charitable  kinsman  ;  the  most 
spacious  room  was  co.isecrated  to  the  uses  of  religious 
worship  ;  and  the  name  of  rfnashtsia  was  chosen  to 
express  the  resurrection  of  the  Nicene  faith.  This 
private  conventicle  was  afterwards  converted  into  a 
magnificent  church;  and  the  credulity  of  the  succeed- 
ing age  was  prepared  to  believe  the  miracles  and 
visions,  which  attested  the  presence,  or  at  least  the 
protection,  of  the  Mother  of  God.'  The  pulpit  of  the 
Anastasia  was  the  scene  of  the  labours  and  triumphs 
of  Gregory  Nazianzen  ;  and,  in  the  space  of  two  years, 
he  experienced  all  the  spiritual  adventures  which 
constitute  the  prosperous  or  adverse  fortunes  of  a  mis- 
sionary.k  The  Arians,  who  were  provoked  by  the 
boldness  of  his  enterprise,  represented  his  doctrine, 
as  if  he  had  preached  three  distinct  and  equal  deities; 
and  the  devout  populace  was  excited  to  suppress,  by 
violence  and  tumult,  the  irregular  assemblies  of  the 
Athanasian  heretics.  From  the  cathedral  of  St.  So- 
phia, there  issued  a  motley  crowd  "  of  common  beg- 
gars, who  had  forfeited  their  claim  to  pity;  of  monks, 
who  had  the  appearance  of  goats  or  satyrs;  and  of 
women,  more  terrible  than  so  many  Jezebels."  The 
doors  of  the  Anastasia  were  broke  open ;  much  mis- 
chief was  perpetrated,  or  attempted,  with  stitks, 
stones,  and  firebrands;  and  as  a  man  lost  his  life  in 
the  affray,  Gregory,  who  was  summoned  the  next 
morning  before  the  magistrate,  had  the  satisfaction  of 
supposing,  that  he  publicly  confessed  the  name  of 
Christ.  After  he  was  delivered  from  the  fear  and  dan- 
ger of  a  foreign  enemy,  his  infant  church  was  disgrac- 
ed and  distracted  by  intestine  faction.  A  stranger  who 
assumed  the  name  of  Maximus,1  and  the  cloak  of  a 
Cynic  philosopher,  insinuated  himself  into  the  confi- 
dence of  Gregory;  deceived  and  abused  bis  favourable 
opinion  ;  and  forming  a  secret  connexion  with  some 
bishops  of  Egypt,  attempted,  by  a  clandestine  ordina- 
tion, to  supplant  his  patron  in  the  episcopal  seat  of 
Constantinople.  These  mortifications  might  some- 
limes  tempt  the  Cnppadecian  missionary  to  regret  his 
obscure  solitude.  But  bis  fatigues  were  rewarded  by 
the  daily  increase  of  his  fame  and  his  congregation; 
and  he  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  observing,  that  the 
greater  part  of  his  numerous  audience  retired  from  his 
sermons,  satisfied  with  the  eloquence  of  the  preaoher,m 
or  dissatisfied  with  the  manifold  imperfections  of  their 
faith  and  practice." 

The  catholics  of  Constantinople  were  „  .    -  .  •  . 

...      »  ,  -  ,       r  .  ttnjn  nfArianism 

animated  with  joyful  confidence  by  the  at  Constantinople, 
baptism  and  edict  of  Theodosius  ;  and  AjSrDv'!o"' 
they  impatiently  wailed  the  effects  of  his 
gracious  promise.  Their  hopes  were  speedily  accom- 
plished ;  and  the  emperor,  as  soon  as  he  had  finished 
the  operations  of  the  campaign,  made  his  public  entry 
into  the  capital  at  the  head  of  a  victorious  army.  The 
next  day  after  bis  arrival,  he  summoned  Damophilus 

Ptolemy,  and  Hierocles.  !ltinerar.  Wesseling,  p.  709.)  It  appears 
to  have' been  situate  on  the  pdffe  of  Tsauria. 

i  See  Ducamre,  Constant.  Christiana,  1.  iv.  p.  141, 142.  The  j.';* 
Soixitigat  Sozomen  il.  vii.c.5.)  is  interpreted  to  mean  the  Virgin 
Mary. 

k  Tillemont  (Mem  Eccles.  torn.  ix.  p.  432,  &c.)  diligently  collects, 
enlarges,  and  explains,  the  oratorical  and  poetical  hints  of  Gregory 
himself. 

1  He  pronounced  an  oration  lom.  i.  Orat.  xxiii.  p.  409.'  in  his  praise; 
but  after  their  quarrel,  the  narrts  of  Maximus  was  changed  into  that 
of  Heron,  'see  Jerom,  t"in.  i.  in  Catalog.  Script.  Eccles.  p  301.)  I 
touch  slightly  on  these  obscure  and  personal  squabbles. 

m  Under  the  modest  emblem  of  a  dream  Gregory  'torn.  ii.  Carmen 
ix.  p.  78.'  doscribes  his  own  success  with  some  human  complacency. 
Y"t  it  should  seem,  from  his  familiar  conversation  with  his  auditor 
St.  Jerom  torn.  i.  epist.  ad  Nepotian.  p.  14.)  that  the  preacher  under- 
stood the  true  value  of  popular  applause. 

ii  Lachrymaj  auditorum  laudes  tusesint,  is  the  lively  and  judicious 
advice  of  Si  Jerom. 
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to  his  presence  ;  and  offered  that  Arian  prelate  the  hard 
alternative  of  subscribing  the  nicene  creed,  or  of  in- 
stantly resigning,  to  the  orthodox  believers,  the  use 
and  possession  of  the  episcopal  palace,  the  cathedral 
of  St.  Sophia,  and  all  the  churches  of  Constantinople. 
The  zeal  of  Damophilus,  which  in  a  catholic  saint 
would  have  been  justly  applauded,  embraced,  without 
hesitation,  a  life  of  poverty  and  exile,0  and  his  removal 
was  immediately  followed  by  the  purification  of  the 
imperial  city.  The  Arians  might  complain,  with  some 
appearance  of  justice,  that  an  inconsiderable  congre- 
gation of  sectaries  should  usurp  the  hundred  churches, 
which  they  were  insufficient  to  fill :  whilst  the  far 
greater  part  of  the  people  was  cruelly  excluded  from 
every  place  of  religious  worship.  Theodosius  was 
still  inexorable:  but  as  the  angels  who  protected  the 
catholic  cause,  were  only  visible  to  the  eyes  of  faith, 
he  prudently  reinforced  those  heavenly  legions,  with 
the  more  effectual  aid  of  temporal  and  carnal  weapons; 
and  the  church  of  St.  Sophia  was  occupied  by  a  large 
body  of  the  imperial  guards.  If  the  mind  of  Gregory 
was  susceptible  of  pride,  lie  must  have  felt  a  very 
lively  satisfaction,  when  the  emperor  conducted  him 
through  the  streets  in  solemn  triumph  ;  and,  with  his 
own  hand,  respectfully  placed  him  on  the  arehiepis- 
copal  throne  of  Constantinople.  But  the  saint  (who 
had  not  subdued  the  imperfections  of  human  virtue) 
was  deeply  affected  by  the  mortifying  consideration, 
that  his  entrance  into  the  fold  was  that  of  a  wolf, 
rather  than  of  a  shepherd  ;  that  the  glittering  arms, 
which  surrounded  his  person,  were  necessary  for  his 
safety  ;  and  that  he  alone  was  the  object  of  the  impre- 
cations of  a  great  party,  whom,  as  men  and  citizens, 
it  was  impossible  for  him  to  despise.  He  beheld  the 
innumerable  multitude  of  either  sex,  and  of  every  agre, 
who  crowded  the  streets,  the  windows,  and  the  roofs 
of  the  houses  ;  he  heard  the  tumultuous  voice  of  rage, 
grief,  astonishment,  and  despair;  and  Gregory  fairly 
confesses,  that  on  the  memorable  day  of  his  installa- 
tion, the  capital  of  the  east  wore  the  appearance  of  a 
city  taken  by  storm,  and  in  the  hands  of  a  barbarian 
conqueror.f  About  six  weeks  afterwards,  Theodosius 
declared  his  resolution  of  expelling  from  all  the 
churches  of  his  dominions  the  bishops  and  their  clergy, 
who  should  obstinately  refuse  to  believe,  or  at  least 
to  profess,  the  doctrine  of  the  council  of  Nice.  His 
In  the  east,  lieutenant  Sapor  was  armed  with  the  am- 
A.  D.  381.  pie  powers  of  a  general  law,  a  special 
Jan.  10.  commission,  and  a  military  force  ;q  and 
this  ecclesiastical  revolution  was  conducted  with  so 
much  discretion  and  vigour,  that  the  religion  of  the 
emperor  was  established,  without  tumult,  or  blood- 
shed, in  all  the  provinces  of  the  east.  The  writings 
of  the  Arians,  if  they  had  been  permitted  to  exist,' 
would  perhaps  contain  the  lamentable  story  of  the  per- 
secution, which  afflicted  the  church  under  the  reign 
of  the  impious  Theodosius  ;  and  the  sufferings  of  their 
holy  confessors  might  claim  the  pity  of  the  disinter- 
ested reader.  Yet  there  is  reason  to  imagine,  that  the 
violence  of  zeal  and  revenge  was,  in  some  measure, 
eluded  by  the  want  of  resistance  ;  and  that,  in  their 
adversity,  the  Arians  displayed  much  less  firmness, 
than  had  been  exerted  by  the  orthodox  party  under  the 
reigns  of  Constantius  and  Valens.  The  moral  char- 
acter and  conduct  of  the  hostile  sects  appear  to  have 
been  governed  by  the  same  common  principles  of  na- 


o  Socrates  (1.  v.  c.  7.)  and  Sozomen  (1.  nii.  c.  5.)  relate  the  evan- 
gelical words  and  actions  of  Damophilus  without  a  word  of  approba- 
tion. He  considered,  says  Socrates,  that  it  is  difficulrto  resist  the 
powerful ;  but  it  was  easy,  and  would  have  been  profitable,  to  submit. 

P  See  Gregory  Nazianzen,  torn.  ii.  de  Vila  sua,  p.  21,  22.  For  the 
sake  of  posterity,  the  bishop  of  Constantinople  records  a  stupendous 
rjrodigy.  In  the  month  of  November,  it  was  a  cloudy  morning,  but 
the  sun  broke  forth  when  the  procession  entered  the  church. 

q  Of  the  three  ecclesiastical  historians,  Theodoret  alone  (1.  v.  c.  2.) 
has  mentioned  this  important  commission  of  Sapor,  which  Tillemonl 
(Hist,  des  Empereurs,  torn,  v.  p.  723.)  judiciously  removes,  from  the 
reign  of  Gratian,  to  that  of  Theodosius. 

r  I  do  not  reckon  Philostorgius,  though  he  mentions  (I  ix.  c.  19.) 
the  expulsion  of  Damophilus.  The  Eunomian  history  has  been  care- 
fully strained  through  an  orthodox  sieve. 


ture  and  religion ;  but  a  very  material  circumstance 
may  be  discovered,  which  tended  to  distinguish  the 
degrees  of  their  theological  faith.  Both  parties,  in 
the  schools,  as  well  as  in  the  temples,  acknowledged 
and  worshipped  the  divine  majesty  of  Christ;  and,  as 
we  are  always  prone  to  impute  our  own  sentiments 
and  passions  to  the  Deity,  it  would  be  deemed  more 
prudent  and  respectful  to  exaggerate,  than  to  circum- 
scribe, the  adorable  perfections  of  the  Son  of  God. 
The  disciple  of  Athanasius  exulted  in  the  proud  con- 
fidence, that  he  had  entitled  himself  to  the  divine  fa- 
Ivour;  while  the  follower  of  Arius  must  have  been 
tormented,  by  the  secret  apprehension,  that  he  was 
guilty,  perhaps,  of  an  unpardonable  offence,  by  the 
scanty  praise,  and  parsimonious  honours,  which  he  be- 
stowed on  the  Judge  of  the  world.  The  opinions  of 
Arianism  might  satisfy  a  cold  and  speculative  mind  ; 
but  the  doctrine  of  the  Nicene  creed,  most  powerfully 
recommended  by  the  merits  of  faith  and  devotion,  was 
much  better  adapted  to  become  popular  and  successful 
in  a  believing  age. 

The  hope,  that  truth  and  wisdom  Thc  cmln(.ji  0f 
would  be  found  in  the  assemblies  of  the  Constantinople, 
orthodox  clergy,  induced  the  emperor  to  A-  D-  3S1-  May- 
convene,  at  Constantinople,  a  synod  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  bishops,  who  proceeded,  without  much  diffi- 
culty or  delay,  to  complete  the  theological  system 
which  had  been  established  in  the  council  of  Nice. 
The  vehement  disputes  of  the  fourth  century  had  been 
chiefly  employed  on  the  nature  of  the  Son  of  God. 
and  the  various  opinions  which  were  embraced  con- 
cerning the  second,  were  extended  and  transferred,  by 
a  natural  analogy,  to  the  third,  person  of  the  Trinity.' 
Yet  it  was  found,  or  it  was  thought,  necessary,  by  the 
victorious  adversaries  of  Arianism,  to  explain  the  am- 
biguous language  of  some  respectable  doctors  ;  to  con- 
firm the  faith  of  the  catholics  ;  and  to  condemn  an  un- 
popular and  inconsistent  sect  of  Macedonians;  who 
freely  admitted  that  the  Son  was  consubstantial  to  the 
Father,  while  they  were  fearful  of  eeeming  to  acknowl- 
edge the  existence  of  Three  Gods.  A  final  and  unan- 
imous sentence  was  pronounced  to  ratify  the  equal 
Deity  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  the  mysterious  doctrine  has 
been  received  by  all  the  nations,  and  all  the  churches, 
of  the  christian  world  ;  and  their  grateful  reverence 
has  assigned  to  the  bishops  of  Theodosius,  the  second 
rank  among  the  general  councils.'  Their  knowledge 
of  religious  truth  may  have  been  preserved  by  tradi- 
tion, or  it  may  have  been  communicated  by  inspiration; 
but  the  sober  evidence  of  history  will  not  allow  much 
weight  to  the  personal  authority  of  the  fathers  of  Con- 
stantinople: In  an  age,  when  the  ecclesiastics  had 
scandalously  degenerated  from  the  model  of  apostoli- 
cal purity,  the  most  worthless  and  corrupt  were  always 
the  most  eager  to  frequent,  and  disturb,  the  episcopal 
assemblies.  The  conflict  and  fermentation  of  somany 
opposite  interests  and  tempers  inflamed  the  passions 
of  the  bishops  :  and  their  ruling  passions  were,  the 
love  of  gold,  and  the  love  of  dispute.  Many  of  the 
same  prelates  who  now  applauded  the  orthodox  piety 
of  Theodosius,  had  repeatedly  changed,  with  prudent 
flexibility,  their  creeds  and  opinions  ;  and  in  the  vari- 
ous revolutions  of  the  church  and  state,  the  religion 
of  their  sovereign  was  the  rule  of  their  obsequious 
faith.  When  the  emperor  suspended  his  prevailing-  in- 
fluence, the  turbulent  synod  was  blindly  impelled  by 
the  absurd  or  selfish  motives  of  pride,  hatred,  and  re- 
sentment.   The  death  of  Meletius,  which  happened 


s  I.e  Clerc  has  :riven  a  curious  extract  (Bibliotheque  TJniverselle 
torn,  xviii.  p.  91—103.)  of  the  theological  sermons'which  Gregory 
Nazianzen  pronounced  at  Constantinople  aeainsl  the  Arians,  Euno- 
mians.  Macedonians. &c.  He  tells  the  Macedonians,  who  deified  the 
Father  and  the  Son,  without  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  they  might  as  well 
be  styled  Triiheists  as  Detheists.  Gregory  himself  was  almost  a 
Trilh'eist ;  and  his  monarchy  of  heaven  resembles  a  well-regulated 
aristocracy.  . 

t  The  first  ceneral  council  of  Constantinople  now  triumphs  in  the 
Vatican  :  but" the  popes  had  long  hesitated,  and  their  hesitation  per- 
plexes,  and  almost  staggers,  theliumble  Tillemonl.  JUeui.  Eccles. 
torn.  ix.  p.  499,  500.) 
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at  the  council  of  Constantinople,  presented  the  most 
favorable  opportunity  of  terminating  the  schism  of 
Antioch,  by  suffering  his  aged  rival,  Paulinus,  peacea- 
bly to  end  his  days  in  the  episcopal  chair.  The  faith 
and  virtues  of  Paulinus  were  unblemished.  But  his 
cause  was  supported  by  the  western  churches  ;  and  the 
bishops  of  the  synod  resolved  to  perpetuate  the.  mis- 
chiefs of  discord,  by  the  hasty  ordination  of  a  perjur- 
ed candidate,"  rather  than  to  betray  the  imagined  dig- 
nity of  the  east,  which  had  been  illustrated  by  the 
birth  and  death  of  the  Son  of  God.  Such  unjust  and 
disorderly  proceedings  forced  the  gravest  members  of 
the  assembly  to  dissent  and  to  secede  ;  and  the  clam- 
orous majority,  which  remained  masters  of  the  field 
of  battle,  could  be  compared  only  to  wasps  or  magpies, 
to  a  flight  of  cranes,  or  to  a  flock  of  geese.1 
Retreat  of  Gre-  A  suspicion  may  possibly  arise,  that 
gory  Nazianzen,  so  unfavourable  a  picture  cf  ecclesiasti- 
A.  D.  381.  caj  synods  nas  been  drawn  by  the  par- 
tial hand  of  some  obstinate  heretic,  or  some  malicious 
infidel.  But  the  name  of  the  sincere  historian  who 
has  conveyed  this  instructive  lesson  to  the  knowledge 
of  posterity,  must  silence  the  impotent  murmurs  of  su- 
perstition and  bigotry.  He  was  one  of  the  most  pious 
and  eloquent  bishops  of  the  age  ;  a  saint  and  a  doct'T 
of  the  church;  the  scourge  of  Arianism,  and  the  pil- 
lar of  the  orthodox  faith ;  a  distinguished  member  of 
the  council  of  Constantinople,  in  which,  after  the 
death  of  Miletius,  he  exercised  the  functions  of  presi- 
dent:  in  a  word — Gregory  Nazianzen  himself.  The 
harsh  and  ungenerous  treatment  which  he  experienced,'' 
instead  of  derogating  from  the  truth  of  his  evidence, 
affords  an  additional  proof  of  the  spirit  which  actuated 
the  deliberations  of  the  synod.  Their  unanimous  suf- 
frage had  confirmed  the  pretensions  which  the  bishop 
of  Constantinople  derived  from  the  choice  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  the  approbation  of  the  emperor.  But  Grego- 
ry soon  became  the  victim  of  malice  and  envy.  The 
bishops  of  the  east,  his  strenuous  adherents,  provoked 
by  his  moderation  in  the  affairs  of  Antioch,  abandoned 
him,  without  support,  to  the  adverse  faction  of  the 
Egyptians;  who  disputed  the  validity  of  his  election, 
and  rigorously  asserted  the  obsolete  canon,  that  prohi- 
bited the  licentious  practice  of  episcopal  translations. 
The  pride,  or  the  humility,  of  Gregory,  prompted  him 
to  decline  a  contest  which  might  have  been  imputed 
to  ambition  and  avarice;  and  he  publicly  offered,  not 
without  some  mixture  of  indignation,  to  renounce  the 
government  of  a  church,  which  had  been  restored,  and 
almost  created,  by  his  labours.  His  resignation  was 
accepted, by  the  synod,  and  by  the  emperor,  with  more 
readiness  than  he  seems  to  have  expected.  At  the 
time  when  he  might  have  hoped  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
his  victory,  his  episcopal  throne  was  filled  by  the  sen- 
ator Neetarius  ;  and  the  new  archbishop,  accidentally 
recommended  by  his  easy  temper  and  venerable  aspect, 
was  ohliired  to  delay  the  ceremony  of  his  consecration, 
till  he  had  previously  despatched  the  rites  of  his  bap- 
tism.2 After  this  remarkable  experience  of  the  ingrat- 
itude of  princes  and  prelates,  Gregory  retired  once 


u  Before  the  death  of  Meletius,  six  or  eight  of  his  nv>st  popular  ec- 
clesiastic's, ammis  whom  was  Flavian,  had  abjured,  for  the  sake  of 
peace,  the  bishopric  of  Antioch.  (Sozomen,  1.  vii.  c.  3.  11.  Socrates, 
1.  v.  c.  5.)  Tillemont  thinks  it  his  duty  to  disbelieve  the  story  ;  but 
he  owns  that  there  are  many  circumstances  in  the  life  of  Flavian, 
which  seem  inconsistent  with  the  praises  of  Chrysostom,  and  the 
character  of  a  saint.  (IVTem.  Eccles.  torn  x.  p.  541.) 

x  Consult  Gregory  Nazianzen,  de  Vita  sua,  torn.  ii.  p.  25 — 2.9.  His 
general  and  particular  opinion  of  the  clergy  and  their  assemblies 
may  be  seen  in  verse  ami  prose,  (torn.  i.  Orat.  i.  p.  33.  Epist.  lv.  p. 
814.  torn.  ii.  Carmen  x.  p.  81.)  Such  passages  are  faintly  marked  by 
Tillemont,  and  fairly  produced  by  Le  Clerc. 

y  See  Gregory,  torn.  ii.  de  Vita  sua,  p.  23— 31.  The  fourteenth, 
twenty-seventh,  and  thirty-second  Orations  were  pronounced  in  the 
several  stages  of  this  business.  The  peroration  of  the  last,  (lorn.  i.  p. 
528.)  in  which  he  takes  a  solemn  leave  of  men  and  angels,  the  city 
and  the  emperor,  the  east  and  the  west,  &c.  is  pathetic,  and  almost 
sublime. 

z  The  whimsical  ordination  of  Neetarius  is  attested  by  Sozomen  (1. 
vii.  c.  8.1  but  Tillemont  observes,  (Mem.  Eccles.  torn.  p.  712.) 
Apres  tout,  ce  narr.;  de  Sozomene  est  si  honteux  pour  tons  ceux  qu'il 
y  melc,  et  surtout  pour  Theodose.  nu'il  vaut  mieux  travailler  a  le  de- 
truire,  qu'  a  lesouienir'  .in  admirable  canon  of  criticism! 


Edicts  of  Theo- 
dosius against 
the  heretics, 
A.  D. 
380—394. 


more  to  his  obscure  solitude  of  Cappadocia;  where 
lie  employed  the  remainder  of  his  life,  about  eight 
years,  in  the  exercises  of  poetry  and  devotion.  The 
title  of  Saint  has  been  added  to  his  name  ;  but  the 
tenderness  of  his  heart,"  and  the  elegance  of  his  genius, 
reflect  a  more  pleasing  lustre  on  the  memory  of  Greg- 
ory Nazianzen. 

It  was  not  enough  that  Theodosius 
had  suppressed  the  insolent  reign  of 
Arianism,  or  that  he  had  ahundantly 
revenged  the  injuries  which  the  catholics 
sustained  from  the  zeal  of  Constantius  and  Valens. 
The  orthodox  emperor  considered  every  heretic  as  a 
rebel  against  the  supreme  powers  of  heaven  and  of 
earth;  and  each  of  these  powers  might  exercise  their 
peculiar  jurisdiction  over  the  soul  and  body  of  the 
guilty.  The  decrees  of  the  council  of  Constantinople 
had  ascertained  the  true  standard  of  the  faith  ;  and  the 
ecclesiastics,  who  governed  the  conscience  of  Theodo- 
sius, suggested  the  most  effectual  methods  of  persecu- 
tion. In  the  space  of  fifteen  years,  he  promulgated  at 
least  fifteen  severe  edicts  against  the  heretics  ;  b  more 
especially  against  those  who  rejected  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity;  and  to  deprive  them  of  every  hope  of 
escape,  he  sternly^  enacted,  that  if  any  laws  or  re- 
scripts should  be  alleged  in  their  favour,  the  judges 
should  consider  them  as  the  illegal  productions  either 
of  fraud  or  forgery.  The  penal  statutes  were  directed 
against  the  ministers,  the  assemblies,  and  the  persons, 
of  the  heretics;  and  the  passions  of  the  legislator  were 
expressed  in  the  language  of  declamation  and  invec- 
tive. I.  The  heretical  teachers,  who  usurped  the 
sacred  titles  of  bishops,  or  presbyters,  were  not  only 
excluded  from  the  privileges  and  emoluments  so  liber- 
ally granted  to  the  orthodox  clergy,  but  they  were  ex- 
posed to  the  heavy  penalties  of  exile  and  confiscation, 
if  they  presumed  to  preach  the  doctrine,  or  to  practise 
the  rights,  of  their  accursed  sects.  A  fine  of  ten  pounds 
of  gold  (above  four  hundred  pounds  sterling)  was  im- 
posed on  every  person  who  should  dare  to  confer,  or 
receive,  or  promote,  an  heretical  ordination  ;  and  it 
was  reasonably  expected,  that  if  the  race  of  pastors 
could  be  extinguished,  their  helpless  flocks  would  be 
compelled,  by  ignorance  and  hunger,  to  return  within 
the  pale  of  the  catholic  church.  II.  The  rigorous  pro- 
hibition of  conventicles  was  carefully  extended  to 
every  possible  circumstance,  in  which  the  heretics 
could  assemble  with  the  intention  of  worshipping  God 
and  Christ  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  conscience. 
Their  religious  meetings,  whether  public  or  secret,  by 
day  or  by  night,  in  cities  or  in  the  country,  were 
equally  proscribed  by  the  edicts  of  Theodosius;  and 
the  building,  or  ground,  which  had  been  used  for  that 
illegal  purpose,  was  forfeited  to  the  imperial  domain. 
HI.  It  was  supposed  that  the  error  of  the  heretics 
could  proceed  only  from  the  obstinate  temper  of  their 
minds  ;  and  such  a  temper  was  a  fit  object  of  censure 
and  punishment.  The  anathemas  of  the  church  were 
fortified  by  a  sort  of  civil  excommunication  ;  which 
separated  them  from  their  fellow-citizens,  by  a  peculiar 
brand  of  infamy  ;  and  this  declaration  of  the  supreme 
magistrate  tended  to  justify,  or  at  least  to  excuse,  the 
insults  of  a  fanatic  populace.  The  sectaries  were 
gradually  disqualified  for  the  possession  of  honourable 
or  lucrative  employments  ;  and  Theodosius  was  satis- 
fied with  his  own  justice,  when  he  decreed,  that,  as 
the  Eunomians  distinguished  the  nature  of  the  Son 
from  that  of  the  Father,  they  should  be  incapable  of 
making  their  wills,  or  of  receiving  any  advantage 
from  testamentary  donations.  The  guilt  of  the  Mani- 
chaean  heresy  was  esteemed  of  such  magnitude,  that 
it  could  be  expiated  only  by  the  death  of  the  offender; 

a  I  can  only  be  understood  to  mean,  that  such  was  his  natural  tem- 
per, when  it  was  not  hardened  or  inflamed  by  religious  zeal.  From 
his  retirement,  he  exhorts  Nectareius  to  prosecute  the  heretics  of 
Constantinople. 

b  See  the  Theodosian  Code,  1.  xvi.  tit.  v.  leg.  &— 23.  with  Gode- 
froy's  commentary  on  each  law.  and  his  general  summary,  or  Pmati- 
tlon.  lout.  vi.  p.  10-i — 110. 
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and  the  same  capital  punishment  was  inflicted  on  the 
Audians,  or  Qiiartodeci//Kins,c  who  should  dare  to  per- 
petrate the  atrocious  crime  of  celebrating,  on  an  im- 
proper day,  the  festival  of  Easter.  Every  Roman 
might  exercise  the  right  of  public  accusation:  but  the 
office  of  Inquisitor  of  the  Faith,  a  name  so  deservedly 
abhorred,  was  first  instituted  under  the  reign  of  Theo- 
dosius.  Yet  we  are  assured,  that  the  execution  of  his 
penal  edicts  was  seldom  enforced  ;  and  that  the  pious 
emperor  appeared  less  desirous  to  punish,  than  to  re- 
claim, or  terrify,  his  refractory  subjects."1 
Execution  of  The  theory  of  persecution  was  estab- 
Prisniiian  and  lished  by  Theodosins,  whosejustice  and 
hi^as&rciates,  piety  have  been  applauded  by  the  saints  : 
but  the  practice  of  it,  in  the  fullest  ex- 
tent, was  reserved  for  his  rival  and  colleague,  Maxi- 
mus,  the  first,  among  the  christian  princes,  who  shed 
the  blood  of  his  christian  subjects,  on  account  of  their 
religious  opinions.  The  cause  of  the  Priscillianists,e 
a  recent  sect  of  heretics,  who  disturbed  the  provinces 
of  Spain,  was  transferred,  by  appeal,  from  the  synod 
of  Bourdeaux  to  the  imperial  consistory  of  Treves  ; 
•and  by  the  sentence  of  the  praetorian  praefect,  seven 
persons  were  tortured,  condemned,  and  executed.  The 
first  of  these  was  Priscillian '  himself,  bishop  of  Avi- 
la,s  in  Spain  ;  who  adorned  the  advantages  of  birth  and 
fortune,  by  the  accomplishments  of  eloquence  and 
learning.  Two  presbyters,  and  two  deacons,  accom- 
panied their  beloved  master  in  his  death,  which  thpy 
esteemed  as  a  glorious  martyrdom  ;  and  the  number 
of  religious  victims  was  completed  by  the  execution 
of  Latronian,  a  poet,  who  rivalled  the  fame  of  the  an- 
cients; and  of  Euchrocia,  a  noble  matron  of  Bour- 
deaux, the  widow  of  the  orator  Delphidius.h  Two 
bishops,  who  had  embraced  the  sentiments  of  Priscil- 
lian, were  condemned  to  a  distant  and  dreary  exile  ; ' 
and  some  indulgence  was  shown  to  the  meaner  crim- 
inals, who  assumed  the  merit  of  an  early  repentance. 
If  any  credit  could  be  allowed  to  confessions  extorted 
by  fear  or  pain,  and  to  vague  reports,  the  offspring  of 
malice  and  credulity,  the  heresy  of  the  Priscillianists 
would  be  found  to  include  the  various  abominations  of 
magic,  of  impiety,  and  of  lewdness.k  Priscillian, 
who  wandered  about  the  world  in  the  company  of  his 
spiritual  sisters,  was  accused  of  praying  stark-naked  in 
the  midst  of  the  congregation  ;  and  it  was  confidently 
asserted,  that  the  effects  of  his  criminal  intercourse 
with  the  daughter  of  Euchrocia,  had  been  suppressed, 
by  means  still  more  odious  and  criminal.  But  an  ac- 
curate, or  rather  a  candid,  inquiry,  will  discover,  that 
if  the  Priscillianists  violated  the  laws  of  nature,  it  was 
not  by  the  licentiousness,  but  by  the  austerity,  of  their 
lives.  They  absolutely  condemned  the  use  of  the 
marriage-bed  :  and  the  peace  of  families  was  often  dis- 
turbed by  indiscreet  separations.  They  enjoined,  or 
recommended,  a  total  abstinence  from  all  animal  food  ; 


c  They  always  kept  their  Easter,  like  the  Jewish  passover,  on  the 
fourteenth  day  of  the  first  moon  after  the  vernal  equinox ;  and  thus 
pertinaciously  opposed  the  Uoman  church  and  Nicene  synod,  which 
had  fixed  Easter  to  a  Sunday.  Binsrham's  Antiquities,  1.  xx.  c.  5.  vol 
ii.  p.  309.  foL  edit. 

J  Sozomen,  1.  vii.  c.  12. 

e  See  the  Sacred  History  of  Sulpicius  Severus,  (1.  ii.  p.  437-^152. 
edit.  Lund.  Bat.  1647.)  a  correct  and  original  writer.  Dr.  Lardner 
(Credibility,  &c.  part  ii.  vol.  ix.  p.  256—350.)  has  laboured  this  arti- 
cle with  pure  learnine,  good  sense,  and  moderation.  Tilleinont 
(Mem.  Eccles.  torn.  \ui'.  p."491— 527.)  has  raked  together  all  the  dirt 
of  the  fathers:  an  useful  scavenger! 

f  Severus  Sulpicius  mentionsthearch-hereticwith  esteem  and  if 
Faelix  profecto,  si  lion  pravo  studio  corrumpissel  optimum  ingenium  : 
prorsus  multa  in  eo  animi  et  corporis  bona  cernes.  fHist.  Sacra.  1.  ii. 
p. 439.)  Even  Jorum  (lorn.  i.  in  Script.  Eccles.  p.  302.)  speaks  with 
temper  of  Priscillian  and  Latronian. 

;  Thp  bishopric  (in  Old  Castile)  is  now  worth  20,000  ducats  a  year. 
(Husching's  Geography,  vol.  ii.  p.  308.)  and  is  therefore  much'  less 
likely  to  produce  the  author  of  a  new  heresy. 

h  Exprobabatur  mulieri  vidua?  uimia  religjo,  et  dilinentius  culta 
divinitas.  (Pacat.  in  Panegyr.  Vet.  xii.  29.)  Such  was  "the  idea  of  a 
humane,  though  ignorant,  polylheist. 

i  One  of  thein  was  sent  into  Syllinam  insulam  qur.  ultra  Britan- 
niam  est.  Wiiat  must  have  been  the  ancient  condition  of  the  rocks 
•>f  Scilly  ?    (Camden's  Britannia,  vol.  ii.  p-.  1519.) 

k  The  scandalous  calumnies  of  Auguslin,  pope  Leo,  &c.  which  Til- 
.emont  swallows  like  a  child,  and  Lardner  refutes  like  a  man,  may 
suggest  some  candid  suspicious  in  favour  of  the  older  Gnostics. 


and  their  continual  prayers,  fasts,  and  vigils,  inculcat- 
ed a  rule  of  strict  and  perfect  devotion.  The  specula- 
tive tenets  of  the  sect,  concerning  the  person  of  Christ, 
and  the  nature  of  the  human  soul,  were  derived  from 
the  Gnostic  and  Manichasan  system ;  and  this  vain 
philosophy,  which  had  been  transported  from  Egypt 
to  Spain,  was  ill  adapted  to  the  grosser  spirits  of  "the 
west.  The  obscure  disciples  of  Priscillian  suffered, 
languished,  and  gradually  disappeared ;  his  tenets 
were  rejected  by  the  clergy  and  people,  but  his  death 
was  the  subject  of  a  long  and  vehement  controversy  ; 
while  some  arraigned,  and  others  applauded,  the  jus- 
tice of  his  sentence.  It  is  with  pleasure  that  we  can 
observe  the  humane  inconsistency  of  the  most  illustri- 
ous saints  and  bishops,  Ambrose  of  Milan,1  and  Martin 
of  Tours  ;  m  who,  on  this  occasion,  asserted  the  cause 
of  toleration.  They  pitied  the  unhappy  men,  who  had 
been  executed  at  Treves  ;  they  refused  to  hold  com- 
munication with  theirepiscopal  murderers  ;  and  if  Mar- 
tin deviated  from  that  generous  resolution,  his  motives 
were  laudable,  and  his  repentance  was  exemplary. 
The  bishops  of  Tours  and  Milan  pronounced,  without 
hesitation,  the  eternal  damnation  of  heretics  ;  but  they 
were  surprised,  and  shocked,  by  the  bloody  image  of 
their  temporal  death,  and  the  honest  feelings  of  nature 
resisted  the  artificial  prejudices  of  theology.  The  hu- 
manity of  Ambrose  and  Martin  was  confirmed  by  the 
scandalous  irregularity  of  the  proceedings  against 
Priscillian  and  his  adherents.  The  civil  and  ecclesi- 
astical ministers  had  transgressed  the  limits  of  their 
respective  provinces.  The  secular  judge  had  presum- 
ed to  receive  an  appeal,  and  to  pronounce  a  definitive 
sentence,  in  a  matter  of  faith,  and  episcopal  jurisdic- 
tion. The  bishops  had  disgraced  themselves,  by  ex- 
ercising the  function  of  accusers  in  a  criminal  prosecu- 
tion. The  cruelty  of  Ithacius,0  who  beheld  the  tor- 
tures, and  solicited  the  death,  of  the  heretics,  provok- 
ed the  just  indignation  of  mankind ;  and  the  vices  of 
that  profligate  bishop  were  admitted  as  a  proof,  that 
his  zeal  was  instigated  by  the  sordid  motives  of  inter- 
est. Since  the  death  of  Priscillian,  the  rude  attempts 
of  persecution  have  been  refined  and  methodized  in 
the  holy  office,  which  assigns  their  distinct  parts  to  the 
ecclesiastical  and  secular  powers.  The  devoted  vic- 
tim is  regularly  delivered  by  the  priest  to  the  magis- 
trate, and'by  the  magistrate  to  the  executioner;  and 
the  inexorable  sentence  of  the  church,  which  declares 
the  spiritual  guilt  of  the  offender,  is  expressed  in  the 
mild  language  of  pity  and  intercession. 

Among   the  ecclesiastics,  who    illus-    Ambrose,  arch- 

trated  the  reign  of  Theodosius,  Gregory  bishop  of  Milan, 
Nazianzen  was  distinguished  by  the  tal-  A-  D  3'4-3!l'- 
ents  of  an  eloquent  preacher;  the  reputation  of  mira- 
culous gifts  added  weight  and  dignity  to  the  monastic 
virtues  of  Martin  of  Tours  ;°  but  the  palm  of  episcopal 
vigour  and  ability  was  justly  claimed  by  the  intrepid 
Ambrose.?  He  was  descended  from  a  noble  family  of 
Romans;  his  father  had  exercised  the  important  office 
of  praetorian  prefect  of  Gaul  ;  and  the  son,  after  pass- 
ing through  the  studies  of  a  liberal  education,  attained, 
in  the  regular  gradation  of  civil  honours,  the  station 
of  consular  nfLiguria,  a  province  which  included  the 
imperial  residence  of  Milan.  At  the  age  of  thirty-four, 


1  Ambros.  torn.  ii.  Episl.  xxiv.  p.  891. 

bi  In  the  Sacred  History,  and  the  Life  of  St.  Martin,  Sulpicius  So- 
venis  uses  some  caution ;  but  he  declares  himself  more  freely  in  the 
Dialogues,  (iii.  15.)  Martin  was  reproved,  however,  by  his  own  con- 
science, and  by  an  angel ;  nor  could  he  afterwards  perform  miracles 
with  so  much  ease. 

n  The  catholic  presbyter,  Sulp.  Sever.  1.  ii.  p.  443.^  and  the  paean 
orator,  (Pacat.  in  Panegyr.  Vet.  xii.  29.)  reprobate,  with  equal  indig- 
nation, the  character  and  conduct  of  Ithacius. 

o  The  Life  of  St.  Martin  and  the  Dialogues  concerning  his  mira- 
cles, contain  facts  adapted  to  the  grossest  barbarism,  in  a  style  not 
unworthy  of  the  Augustan  age.  So  natural  is  the  alliance  between 
good  taste  and  good  sense>  that  I  am  always  astonished  by  this  con- 
trast. •.    . .  J  T> 

P  The  short  and  superficial  Life  of  St  Ambrose,  by  his  deacon  Pau- 
linus,  Appendix  ad  edit.  Benedict,  p.  i.— xv.)  hasthe  merit  of  original 
evidence.  Tillemont,  (Mein.  Eccles.  lorn.  x.  p.  78—3061  and  the 
Benedictine  editors,  (p.  xxxi.— lxiii.)  have  laboured  with  their  usual 
diligence. 
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anr!  before  he  had  received  the  sacrament  of  baptism, 
Ambrose,  to  his  own  surprise,  and  to  that  of  the  world, 
Wis  suddenly  transformed  from  a  governor  to  an  arch- 
bishop. Without  the  least  m'ixture,  as  it  is  said,  of 
art  or  intrigue,  the  whole  body  of  the  people  unani- 
mously saluted  him  with  the  episcopal  title;  the  con- 
cord and  perseverance  of  their  acclamations  were  as- 
cribed to  a  preternatural  impulse ;  and  the  reluctant 
magistrate  was  compelled  to  undertake  a  spiritual 
office,  for  which  he  was  not  prepared  by  the  habits  and 
occupations  of  his  former  life.  But  the  active  force  of 
his  genius  soon  qualified  him  to  exercise,  with  zeal 
and  prudence',  the  duties  of  his  ecclesiastical  jurisdic- 
tion ;  and,  while  he  cheerfully  renounced  the  vain  and 
splendid  trappings  of  temporal  greatness,  he  conde- 
scended, for  the  good  of  the  church,  to  direct  the  con- 
science of  the  emperors,  and  to  control  the  administra- 
tion of  the  empire.  Gratian  loved  and  revered  him  as  a 
father;  and  the  elaborate  treatise  on  the  faith  of  the 
Trinity,  was  designed  for  the  instruction  of  the  young 
prince.  After  his  tragic  death,  at  a  time  when  the  em- 
press Justina  trembled  for  her  own  safety,  and  for  that 
of  her  son  Valentinian,  the  archbishop  of  Milan  was 
despatched,  on  two  different  embassies,  to  the  court 
of  Treves.  He  exercised,  with  equal  firmness  and 
dexterity,  the  powers  of  his  spiritual  and  political 
characters  ;  and  perhaps  contributed,  by  his  authority 
and  eloquence,  to  check  the  ambition  of  Maximus,  and 
to  protect  the  peace  of  Italy.i  Ambrose  had  devoted 
his  life,  and  his  abilities,  to  the  service  of  the  church. 
Wealth  was  the  object  of  his  contempt;  he  had  re- 
nounced his  private  patrimony  ;  and  he  sold,  without 
hesitation,  the  consecrated  plate,  for  the  redemption 
of  captives.  The  clergy  and  people  of  Milan  were  at- 
tached to  their  archbishop  ;  and  he  deserved  the 
esteem,  without  soliciting  the  favour,  or  apprehending 
the  displeasure,  of  his  feeble  sovereigns. 
His  successful  The  government  of  Italy,  and  of  the 
opposition  to  young  emperor,  naturally  devolved  to 
\h».,e^}"ess  his  mother  Justina,  a  woman  of  beauty 
A.  D.  385,  ana  spirit,  but  who,  in  the  midst  of  an 
A,'rii  j*r  orthodox  people,  had  the  misfortune  of 
pn  '  professing  the  Arian  heresy,  which  she 
endeavoured  to  instil  into  the  mind  of  her  son.  Justina 
was  persuaded,  that  a  Roman  emperor  might  claim, 
in  his  own  dominions,  the  public  exercise  of  his  reli- 
gion ;  and  she  proposed  to  the  archbishop,  as  a  mode- 
rate and  reasonable  concession,  that  he  should  resign 
the  use  of  a  single  church,  either  in  the  city  or  suburbs 
of  Milan.  But  the  conduct  of  Ambrose  was  governed 
by  very  different  principles.r  The  palaces  of  the  earth 
might  indeed  belong  to  Ca;sar;  but  the  churches  were 
the  housps  of  God  ;  and,  within  the  limits  of  his  dio- 
cese, he  himself,  as  the  lawful  successor  of  the  apostles, 
was  the  only  minister  of  God.  The  privileges  of 
Christianity,  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual,  were  con- 
fined to  the  true  believers  ;  and  the  mind  of  Ambrose 
was  satisfied,  that  his  own  theological  opinions  were 
the  standard  of  truth  and  orthodoxy.  The  archbishop, 
who  refused  to  hold  any  conference,  or  negociation, 
with  the  instruments  of  Satan,  declared,  with  modest 
firmness,  his  resolution  to  die  a  martyr,  rather  than  to 
yield  to  the  impious  sacrilege  ;  and  Justina,  who  re- 
sented the  refusal  as  an  act  of  insolence  and  rebellion, 
hastily  determined  to  exert  the  imperial  prerogative 
of  her  son.  As  she  desired  to  perform  her  public  de- 
votions on  the  approaching  festival  of  Easter.  Ambrose 
was  ordered  to  appear  before  the  council.  He  obeyed 
the  summons  with  the  respect  of  a  faithful  subject,  but 
he  was  followed,  without  his  consent,  by  an  innumer- 
able people :  they  pressed,  with  impetuous  zeal, 
against  the  gates  of  the  palace  ;  and  the  affrighted 


q  Ambrose  himself  (lorn.  ii.  Epist.  xxiv.  p.  888—891.)  gives  the 
emperor  a  very  spirited  account  of  his  own  embassy. 

r  His  own  representation  of  his  principles  and  conduct  (torn.  ii. 
Epist.  xx.  xxi.  xxii.  p.  852—850.)  is  one  of  the  curious  monuments  of 
ecclesiastical  antiquity.  It  contains  two  letters  to  his  sister  Marcel- 
lina,  with  a  petition  to  Valentinian,  and  tho  sermun  de  Basilicis 
fton  tradendis. 
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ministers  of  Valentinian,  instead  of  pronouncing  a  sen- 
tence of  exile  on  the  archbishop  of  Milan,  humbly  re- 
quested that  he  would  interpose  his  authority,  to  protect 
the  person  ofthe  emperor,  and  to  restore  the  tranquillity 
of  the  capital.  But  the  promises  which  Ambrose  receiv- 
ed and  communicated,  were  soon  violated  by  a  perfidious 
court  :  and,  during  six  of  the  most  solemn  days,  which 
christian  piety  has  set  apart  for  the  exercise  of  religion, 
the  city  was  agitated  by  the  irregular  convulsions  of  tu- 
mult and  fanaticism.  The  officers  of  the  household  were 
directed  to  prepare,  first,  the  Portian,  and  afterwards, 
the  new  Basilica,  for  the  immediate  reception  of  the  em- 
peror and  his  mother.  The  splendid  canopy  and  hang- 
ings of  the  royal  seat  were  arranged  in  the  customary 
manner;  but  it  was  found  necessary  to  defend  them,  by 
a  strong  guard,  from  the  insults  ofthe  populace.  The 
Arian  ecclesiastics,  who  ventured  to  show  themselves 
in  the  streets,  were  exposed  to  the  most  imminent  dan- 
ger of  their  lives  ;  and  Ambrose  enjoyed  the  merit  and 
reputation  of  rescuing  his  personal  enemies  from  the 
hands  of  the  enraged  multitude. 

But  while  he  laboured  to  restrain  the  effects  of 
their  zeal,  the  pathetic  vehemence  of  his  sermons  con- 
tinually inflamed  the  angry  and  seditious  temper  of  the 
people  of  Milan.  The  characters  of  Eve,  of  the  wife 
of  Job,  of  Jezebel,  of  Herodias,  were  indecently  ap- 
plied to  the  mother  of  the  emperor  ;  and  her  desire  to 
obtain  a  church  for  the  Arians,  was  compared  to  the 
most  cruel  persecutions  which  Christianity  had  endured 
under  the  reign  of  paganism.  The  measures  of  the 
court  served  only  to  expose  the  magnitude  of  the  evil. 
A  fine  of  two  hundred  pounds  of  gold  was  imposed  on 
the  corporate  bod}'  of  merchants  and  manufacturers  : 
an  order  was  signified,  in  the  name  of  the  emperor,  to 
all  the  officers,  and  inferior  servants,  of  the  courts  of 
justice,  that,  during  the  continuance  of  the  public  dis- 
orders, they  should  strictly  confine  themselves  to  their 
houses  :  and  the  ministers  of  Valentinian  imprudently 
confessed,  that  the  most  respectable  part  of  the  citizens 
of  Milan  was  attached  to  the  cause  of  their  archbishop. 
He  was  again  solicited  to  restore  peace  to  his  country, 
by  a  timely  compliance  with  the  will  of  his  sovereign. 
The  reply  of  Ambrose  was  couched  in  the  most  humble 
and  respectful  terms,  which  might,  however,  be  inter- 
preted as  a  serious  declaration  of  civil  war.  "  His 
life  and  fortune  were  in  the  hands  ofthe  emperor  ;  but 
he  would  never  betray  the  church  of  Christ,  or  de- 
grade the  dignity  of  the  episcopal  character.  In  such 
a  cause  he  was  prepared  to  suffer  whatever  the  malice 
ofthe  demon  could  inflict;  and  he  only  wished  to  die 
in  the  presence  of  his  faithful  flock,  and  at  the  foot  of 
the  altar  ;  he  had  not  contributed  to  excite,  but  it  was 
in  the  power  of  God  alone  to  appease,  the  rage  ofthe 
people  :  he  deprecated  the  scenes  of  blood  and  confu- 
sion which  were  likely  to  ensue  ;  and  it  was  his  fer- 
vent prayer,  that  he  might  not  survive  to  behold  the 
ruin  of  a  flourishing  city,  and  perhaps  the  desolation 
of  all  Italy."  s  The  obstinate  bigotry  of  Justina  would 
have  endangered  the  empire  of  her  son,  if,  in  this  con- 
test with  the  church  and  people  of  Milan,  she  could 
have  depended  on  the  active  obedience  of  the  troops 
of  the  palace.  A  large  body  of  Goths  had  marched  to 
occupy  the  Basilica,  which  was  the  object  of  the  dis- 
pute :  and  it  might  be  expected  from  the  Arian  prin- 
ciples, and  barbarous  manners,  of  these  foreign  mer- 
cenaries, that  they  would  not  entertain  any  scruples 
in  the  execution  of  the  most  sanguinary  orders.  They 
were  encountered,  on  the  sacred  threshold,  by  the 
archbishop,  who,  thundering  against  them  a  sentence 
of  excommunication,  asked  them,  in  the  tone  of  a 
father  and  a  master,  Whether  it  was  to  invade  the 
house  of  God,  that  they  had  implored  the  hospitable 


s  Retz  had  a  similar  message  from  the  queen,  to  request  that  he 
would  appease  the  tumult  of  "Paris.  It  was  no  longer  in  his  power, 
&c.  A  quoi  j'ajoutai  tout  ce  que  vous  pciuvez  vous  imaginer  de  re- 
spect, de  douleur,  de  resret,  el  de  soumission,  &c.  (Memoires,  torn, 
i.  p.  140.)  Certainly  I  do  not  compare  either  the  causes,  or  the  men  ; 
yet  the  coadjutor  himself  had  some  idea  (p.  84  of  imitating  St.  Am- 
brose. 
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protection  of  the  republic  1  The  suspense  of  the  bar- 
barians allowed  some  hours  for  a  more  effectual  nego- 
ciation  ;  and  the  empress  was  persuaded,  by  the  ad- 
vice of  her  wisest  counsellors,  to  leave  the  catholics 
in  possession  of  all  the  churches  of  Milan  ;  and  to 
dissemble,  till  a  more  convenient  season,  her  intentions 
of  revenge.  The  motiier  of  Valentinian  could  never 
forgive  the  triumph  of  Ambrose  ;  and  the  royal  youth 
uttered  a  passionate  exclamation,  that  his  own  servants 
were  ready  to  betray  him  into  the  hands  of  an  insolent 
priest. 

A  D  388  'aws  °f  tne  emP're*  some  of 

which  were  inscribed  with  the  name  of 
Valentinian,  still  condemned  the  Arian  heresy,  and 
seemed  to  excuse  the  resistance  of  the  catholics.  By 
the  influence  of  Justina,  an  edict  of  toleration  was  pro- 
mulgated in  all  the  provinces  which  were  subject  to 
the  court  of  Milan  ;  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion 
was  granted  to  those  who  professed  the  faith  of  Rim- 
ini ;  and  the  emperor  declared,  that  all  persons  who 
should  infringe  this  sacred  and  salutary  constitution, 
should  he  capitally  punished,  as  the  enemies  of  the 
public  peace.'  The  character  and  language  of  the 
archbishop  of  Milan  may  justify  the  suspicion,  that 
his  conduct  soon  afforded  a  reasonable  ground,  or  at 
least  a  specious  pretence,  to  the  Arian  ministers,  who 
watched  the  opportunity  of  surprising  him  in  some  act 
of  disobedience  to  a  law,  which  he  strangely  repre- 
sents as  a  law  of  blood  and  tyranny.  A  sentence  of 
easy  and  honourable  banishment  was  pronounced, 
which  enjoined  Ambrose  to  depart  from  Milan  without 
delay  ;  whilst  it  permitted  him  to  choose  the  place  of 
his  exile,  and  the  number  of  his  companions.  But 
the  authority  of  the  saints,  who  have  preached  and 
practised  the  maxims  of  passive  loyalty,  appeared  to 
Ambrose  of  less  moment  than  the  extreme  and  press- 
ing danger  of  the  church.  He  boldly  refused  to  obey  ; 
and  his  refusal  was  supported  by  the  unanimous  con- 
sent of  his  faithful  people."  They  guarded  by  turns 
the  person  of  their  archbishop  ;  the  gates  of  the  cathe- 
dral and  the  episcopal  palace  were  strongly  secured  ; 
and  the  imperial  troops,  who  had  formed  the  blockade, 
were  unwilling  to  risk  the  attack,  of  that  impregnable 
fortress.  The  numerous  poor,  who  had  been  relieved 
by  the  liberality  of  Ambrose,  embraced  the  fair  occa- 
sion of  signalizing  their  zeal  and  gratitude;  and  as 
the  patience  of  the  multitude  might  have  been  exhaus- 
ted by  the  length  and  uniformity  of  nocturnal  vigils, 
he  prudently  introduced  into  the  church  of  Milan  the 
useful  institution  of  a  loud  and  regular  psalmody. 
While  he  maintained  this  arduous  contest,  he  was  jn- 
s,tructed,  by  a  dream,  to  open  the  earth  in  a  place 
where  the  remains  of  two  martyrs,  Gervasius  and  Pro- 
tasius,*  had  been  deposited  above  three  hundred  years. 
Immediately  under  the  pavement  of  the  church  two 
perfect  skeletons  were  found/  with  the  heads  separat- 
ed from  their  bodies  and  a  plentiful  effusion  of  blood. 
The  holy  relics  were  presented,  in  solemn  pomp,  to 
the  veneration  of  the  people  ;  and  every  circumstance 
of  this  fortunate  discovery  was  admirably  adapted  to 
promote  the  designs  of  Ambrose.  The  bones  of  the 
martyrs,  their  blood,  their  garments,  were  supposed 
to  contain  a  healing  power  ;  and  their  preternatural  in- 
fluence was  communicated  to  the  most  distant  objects, 
without  losing  any  part  of  its  original  virtue.  The  ex- 
traordinary cure  of  a  blind  man,1  and  the  reluctant  con- 


t  Sozomen  alone  (1.  vii.  c.  13.)  throws  this  luminous  fact  into  a 
dark  and  perplexed  narrative. 

u  Excubabat  pia  plebs  in  ccclesiamori  parata  cum  episcoposuo  . .  . 
Nns  adhuc  frizidi  excitabamur  tamen  civitate  attonita  aume  turbata. 
Augustiu.  Confession.  I.  ix.  c.  7. 

i  Tillemont,  Mem.  Eccles.  torn.  ii.  p.  78.  498.  Many  churches  in 
Italy,  Gaul,  &.C.  were  dedicated  to  these  unknown  martvrs,  of  whom 
St.  Gervaise  seems  to  have  been  more  fortunate  than  his  companion. 

1  Invenimus  mirse  maenitudinis  viros  duos,  ut  prisca  anas  ferebat, 
torn.  ii.  Epist.  xxii.  p.  875.  The  size  of  these  skeletons  was  fortu- 
nately, or  skilfully,  suited  to  the  popular  prejudice  of  the  gradual 
decrease  of  the  human  stature  ;  which  has  prevailed  in  every  a»e 
Bince  the  time  of  Homer. 

Grandiaque  effossis  mirabilur  ossa  sepulchris. 

z  Ambros.  torn.  ii.  Epist.  xSA.  p.  875.   Augustin.  Confes.  1.  \x,  c.  7. 


fessions  of  several  demoniacs,  appeared  to  justify  the 
faith  and  sanctity  of  Ambrose  ;  and  the  truth  of  those 
miracles  is  attested  hy  Ambrose  himself,  by  his  secre- 
tary Paulinus,  and  by  his  proselyte,  the  celebrated 
Augustin,  who,  at  that  time,  professed  the  art  of  rhe- 
toric in  Milan.  The  reason  of  the  present  age  may 
possibly  approve  the  incredulity  of  Justina  and  her 
Arian  court ;  who  derided  the  theatrical  representa- 
tions, which  were  exhibited  by  the  contrivance,  and  at 
the  expense,  of  the  archbishop.1  Their  effect,  how- 
ever, on  the  minds  of  the  people  was  rapid  and  irre- 
sistible; and  the  feeble  sovereign  of  Italy  found  him- 
self unable  to  contend  with  the  favourite  of  heaven. 
The  powers  likewise  of  the  earth  interposed  in  the  de- 
fence of  Ambrose :  the  disinterested  advice  of  Theo- 
dosius  wras  the  genuine  result  of  piety  and  friendship; 
and  the  mask  of  religious  zeal  concealed  the  hostile 
and  ambitious  designs  of  the  tyrant  of  Gaul.* 

The  reign  of  Maximus  might  have  Maxima9  in. 
ended  in  peace  and  prosperity,  could  he  vades  Italy 
have  contented  himself  with  the  posses- 
sion  of  three  ample  countries,  which  now  "£ust- 
constitute  the  three  most  flourishing  kingdoms  of 
modern  Europe.  But  the  aspiring  usurper,  whose 
sordid  ambition  was  not  dignified  by  the  love  of  glory 
and  of  arms,  considered  his  actual  forces  as  the  instru- 
ments only  of  his  future  greatness,  and  his  success 
was  the  immediate  cause  of  his  destruction.  The 
wealth  which  he  extorted'  from  the  oppressed  pro- 
vinces of  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Britain,  was  employed  in 
levying  and  maintaining  a  formidable  arniy  of  barba- 
rians, collected,  for  the  most  part,  from  the  fiercest 
nations  of  Germany.  The  conquest  of  Italy  was  the 
object  of  his  hopes  and  preparations;  and  he  secretly 
meditated  the  ruin  of  an  innocent  youth,  whose  gov- 
ernment was  abhorred  and  despised  by  his  catholic 
subjects.  But  as  Maximus  wished  to  occupv,  with- 
out resistance,  the  passes  of  the  Alps,  he  received, 
with  perfidious  smiles,  Domninus  of  Syria,  the  am- 
bassador of  Valentinian,  and  pressed  him  to  accept 
the  aid  of  a  considerable  body  of  troops  for  the  service 
of  a  Pannonian  war.  The  penetration  of  Ambrose  had 
discovered  the  snares  of  an  enemy  under  the  profes- 
sions of  friendship  ;  d  but  the  Syrian  Domninus  was 
corrupted,  or  deceived,  by  the  liberal  favour  of  the 
court  of  Treves  ;  and  the  council  of  Milan  obstinately 
rejected  the  suspicion  of  danger  with  a  blind  confi- 
dence, which  was  the  effect,  not  of  courage,  but  of 
fear.  The  march  of  the  auxiliaries  was  guided  by 
the  ambassador  ;  and  they  were  admitted,  without  dis- 
trust, into  the  fortresses  of  the  Alps.  But  the  crafty 
tyrant  followed,  with  hasty  and  silent  footsteps,  in  the 
rear;  and  as  he  diligently  intercepted  all  intelligence 
of  his  motions,  the  gleam  of  armour,  and  the  dust  ex- 
cited by  the  troops  of  cavalry,  first  announced  the 
hostile  approach  of  a  stranger  to  the  gates  of  Milan. 
In  this  extremity,  Justina  and  her  son  might  accuse 
their  own  imprudence  and  the  perfidious  arts  of  Maxi- 
mus ;  but  they  wanted  time,  and  force,  and  resolution, 
to  stand  against  the  Gauls  and  Germans,  cither  in  the 
field,  or  within  the  walls  of  a  large  and  disaffected 
city.  Flight  was  their  only  hope,  Aquileia  their  only 
refuge;  and  as  Maximus  now  displayed  his  genuine 
character,  the  brother  of  Gratian  might  expect  the 
same  fate  from  the  hands  of  the  same  assassin.  Maxi- 
mus entered  Milan  in  triumph  ;  and  if  the  wise  arch- 


de  Civitat.  Dei,  1.  rxii.  c.  8.  Paulin.  in  Vita  St.  Ambms.  c.  14.  in 
Append.  Benedict,  p.  4.  The  blind  man's  name  was  Severus ;  he 
touched  the  holy  garment,  recovered  his  sight,  and  devoted  the  rest 
of  his  life  (at  least  twenty  five  years)  to  the  service  of  the  church.  I 
should  recommend  this  miracle  to  our  divines,  if  it  did  not  prove  the 
worship  of  relics,  as  well  as  the  Nicene  creed. 

a  Paulin.  in  Vit.  St.  Ambros.  c.  5.  in  Append.  Benedict,  p.  5. 

I  Tillemont,  Mem.  Eccles.  torn.  x.  p.  190. 750.  He  partially  allows 
the  mediation  of  Theodosius ;  and  capriciously  rejects  that  of  Maxi- 
mus. though  it  is  attested  by  Prosper,  Sozomen,  and  Theodorel. 

c  The  modest  censure  of  Sulpicius  (Dialog,  iii.  15.)  indicts  a  much 
deeper  wound  than  the  feeble  declamation  of  Pacatus,  (xii.  25. 36.) 

J  Esto  mtior  adversus  hominem,  pacis  involucre  legenlem,  was  the 
wise  caution  of  Ambrose  (torn.  ii.  p.  S91.)  after  his  return  from  his 
second  embassy. 
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bishop  refused  a  dangerous  and  criminal  connexion 
with  the  usurper,  he  might  indirectly  contribute  to 
the  success  of  his  arms,  by  inculcating'  from  the  pul- 
pit, the  duty  of  resignation,  rather  than  that  of  resis- 
tance.' The  unfortunate  Justina  reached  Aquileia  in 
safety  ;  but  she  distrusted  the  strength  of  the  fortifi- 
cations ;  she  dreaded  the  event  of  a  siege  :  and  she 
resolved  to  implore  the  protection  of  the  great  Thco- 
dosius,  whose  power  and  virtue  were  celebrated  in  all 
the  countries  of  the  west.  A  vessel  was  secretly  pro- 
vided to  transport  the  imperial  family;  they  embarked 
with  precipitation  in  one  of  the  obscure  harbours  of 
Venetia,  or  Istria ;  traversed  the  whole  extent  of  the 
Hadriatic  and  Ionian  seas;  turned  the  extreme  pro- 
montory of  Peloponnesus;  and,  after  a  loner,  but  suc- 
cessful, navigation,  reposed  themselves  in  the  port  of 
Flight  of  Valen-  Thessalonica.    All  the  subjects  of  Val- 

tin'.m.  entinian  deserted  the  cause  of  a  prince, 
who,  by  his  abdication,  had  absolved  them  from  the 
duty  of  allegiance  ;  and  if  the  little  city  of  jEmona, 
on  the  verge  of  Italy,  had  not  presumed  to  stop  the 
career  of  his  inglorious  victory,  Maxinius  would  have, 
obtained,  without  a  struggle,  the  sole  possession  of 
the  western  empire. 

Instead  of  inviting  his  royal  guests 
SSS^eSg-to  l.ne  Palace  of  Constantinople,  Theo- 
of  Vaientinian,    dosius  had  some  unknown  reasons  to  fix 

A.  D.  387.  their  residence  at  Thessalonica ;  but 
these  reasons  did  not  proceed  from  contempt  or  indif- 
ference, as  he  speedily  made  a  visit  to  that  city,  ac- 
companied by  the  greatest  part  of  his  court  and  senate. 
After  the  first  tender  expressions  of  friendship  and 
sympathy,  the  pious  emperor  of  the  east  gently  ad- 
monished Justina,  that  the  guilt  of  heresy  was  some- 
times punished  in  this  world,  as  well  as  in  the  next; 
and  that  the  public  profession  of  the  Nicene  faith 
would  be  the  most  efficacious  step  to  promote  the  re- 
storation of  her  son,  by  the  satisfaction  it  must  occa- 
sion both  on  earth  and  in  heaven.  The  momentous 
question  of  peace  or  war  was  referred  by  Theodosius, 
to  the  deliberation  of  his  council ;  and  the  arguments 
which  might  be  alleged  on  the  side  of  honour  and  jus- 
tice, had  acquired,  since  the  death  of  Gratian,  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  additional  weight.  The  persecu- 
tion of  the  imperial  family,  to  which  Theodosius  him- 
self had  been  indebted  for  his  fortune,  was  now 
aggravated  by  recent  and  repeated  injuries.  Neither 
oaths  nor  treaties  could  restrain  the  boundless  ambition 
of  Maximus  ;  and  the  delay  of  vigorous  and  decisive 
measures,  instead  of  prolonging  the  blessings  of  peace, 
would  expose  the  eastern  empire  to  the  danger  of  an 
hostile  invasion.  The  barbarians,  who  had  passed  the 
Danube,  had  lately  assumed  the  character  of  soldiers 
and  subjects,  but  their  native  fierceness  was  yet  un- 
tamed ;  and  the  operations  of  a  war,  which  would  ex- 
ercise their  valour,  and  diminish  their  numbers,  might 
tend  to  relieve  the  provinces  from  an  intolerable  op- 
pression. Notwithstanding  these  specious  and  solid 
reasons,  which  were  approved  by  a  majority  of  the 
council,  Theodosius  still  hesitated,  whether  he  should 
draw  the  sword  in  a  contest,  which  could  no  longer 
admit  any  terms  of  reconciliation  ;  and  his  magnani- 
mous character  was  not  disgraced  by  the  apprehen- 
sions which  he  felt  for  the  safety  of  his  infant  sons, 
and  the  welfare  of  his  exhausted  people.  In  this  mo- 
ment of  anxious  doubt,  while  the  fate  of  the  Roman 
world  depended  on  the  resolution  of  a  single  man,  the 
charms  of  the  princess  Galla  most  powerfully  pleaded 
the  cause  of  her  brother  Vaientinian. f  The  heart  of 
Theodosius  was  softened  by  the  tears  of  beauty  ;  his 
affections  were  insensibly  engaged  by  the  graces  of 


e  Baronius  (A.  P  337.  No.  63.)  applies  lo  this  season  of  public  dis- 
tress some  of  the  penitential  sermons  of  the  archbishop. 

f  The  flight  of  Vaientinian.  and  the  love  of  Theodosius  for  his  sister, 
are  related  by  Zositnus,  (1.  iv.  p.  263,  264.)  Tillemont  produces  some 
weak  and  ainbieuous  evidence  to  antedate  the  second  marriage  of 
Theodosius,  (Hist,  des  Empereurs,  torn.  v.  p.  740.)  and  consequently 
to  refute  ces  conies  de  Zosime,  qui  seroient  trop  contraires  a  la  piete 
de  Theodoso 


youth  and  innocence  ;  the  art  of  Justina  managed  and 
"directed  the  impulse  of  passion  ;  and  the  celebration 
of  the  royal  nuptials  was  the  assurance  and  signal  of 
the  civil  war.  The  unfeeling  critics,  who  consider 
every  amorous  weakness  as  an  indelible  stain  on  the 
memory  of  a  great  and  orthodox  emperor,  are  inclined, 
on  this  occasion,  to  dispute  the  suspicious  evidence  of 
the  historian  Zosiinus.  For  my  own  part,  I  shall  frank- 
ly confess,  that  I  am  willing  lo  find,  or  even  to  seek, 
in  the  revolutions  of  the  world,  some  traces  of  the  mild 
and  tender  sentiments  of  domestic  life  ;  and,  amidst 
the  crowd  of  fierce  and  ambitious  conquerors,  I  can 
distinguish,  with  peculiar  complacency,  a  gentle  hero, 
who  may  be  supposed  to  receive  his  armour  from  the 
hands  of  love.  The  alliance  of  the  Persian  king  was 
secured  by  the  faith  of  treaties  ;  the  martial  barbarians 
wore  persuaded  to  follow  the  standard,  or  to  respect 
the  frontiers,  of  an  active  and  liberal  monarch  ;  and 
the  dominions  of  Theodosius,  from  the  Euphrates  to 
the.  Hadriatic,  resounded  with  the  preparations  of  war 
both  by  land  and  sea.  The  skilful  disposition  of  the 
forces  of  the  east  seemed  to  multiply  their  numbers, 
and  distracted  the  attention  of  Maximus.  He  had  rea- 
son to  fear,  that  a  chosen  body  of  troops,  under  the 
command  of  the  intrepid  Arbogastes,  would  direct 
their  march  along  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  and  boldly 
penetrate  through  the  Rhsetian  provinces  into  the  cen- 
tre of  Gaul.  A  powerful  fleet  was  equipped  in  the 
harbours  of  Greece  and  Epirus,  with  an  apparent  de- 
sign, that  as  soon  as  a  passage  had  been  opened  by  a 
naval  victory,  Vaientinian  and  his  mother  should  land 
in  Italy,  proceed,  without  delay,  to  Rome,  and  occupy 
the  majestic  seat  of  religion  and  empire.  In  the  mean 
while,  Theodosius  himself  advanced,  at  the  head  of  a 
brave  and  disciplined  army,  to  encounter  his  unworthy 
rival,  who,  after  the  siege  of  ^Emona,  had  fixed  his 
camp  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Siscia,  a  city  of  Pan- 
nonia,  strongly  fortified  by  the  broad  and  rapid  stream 
of  the  Save. 

The  veterans,  who  still  remembered  Defeat  and  death 
the  long  resistance,  and  successive  re-    of  Maximus, 
sources,  of  (he  tyrant  Magnentius,  mio"ht   .  A-  °--,*i8- 

»  {  B  '       B        June— August. 

prepare  themselves  tor  the  labours  ot 
three  bloody  campaigns.  But  the  contest  with  bis 
successor,  who,  like  him,  had  usurped  the  throne  of  the 
west,  was  easily  decided  in  the  trrm  of  two  months,* 
and  within  the  space  of  two  hundred  miles.  The  su- 
perior genius  of  the  emperor  of  the  east  might  prevail 
over  the  feehle  Maximus,  who,  in  this  important  crisis, 
showed  himself  destitute  of  military  skill,  or  personal 
courage;  but  the  abilities  of  Theodosius  were  second- 
ed by  the  advantage  which  he  possessed  of  a  numerous 
and  active  cavalry.  The  Huns,  the  Alani,  and,  after 
their  example,  the  Goths  themselves,  were  formed  in- 
to squadrons  of  archers;  who  fought  on  horseback, 
and  confounded  the  steady  valour  of  the  Gauls  and 
Germans,  by  the.  rapid  motions  of  a  Tartar  war.  After 
the  fatigue  of  a  long  march,  in  the  heat  of  summer, 
they  spurred  their  foaming  horses  into  the  waters  of 
the  Save,  swam  the  river  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy, 
and  instantly  charged  and  routed  the  troops  who 
guarded  the  high  ground  on  the  opposite  side.  Mar- 
cellinus,  the  tyrant's  brother,  advanced  to  support  them 
with  the  select  cohorts,  which  were  considered  as  the 
hope  and  strength  of  the  army.  The  action,  which  had 
been  interrupted  by  the  approach  of  night,  was  re- 
newed in  the  morning ;  and,  after  a  sharp  conflict,  the 
surviving  remnant  of  the  bravest  soldiers  of  Maximus 
threw*  down  their  arms  at  the  feet  of  the  conqueror. 
Without  suspending  his  march,  to  receive  the  loyal 
acclamations  of  the  citizens  of  jEmona,  Theodosius 
pressed  forwards,  to  terminate  the  war  by  the  death  or 
captivity  of  his  rival,  who  fled  before  hiin  with  the 
diligence  of  fear.  From  the  summit  of  the  Julian 
Alps,  he'  descended  with  such  incredible  speed  into 


g  See  Godefroy's  Chronology  of  the  Laws,  Cod.  Theodos.  torn.  i.  p. 
cxix. 
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the  plain  of  Italy,  that  he  reached  Aquileia  on  the 
evening  of  the  first  day  ;  and  Maximus,  who  found 
himself  encompassed  on  all  sides,  had  scarcely  time  to 
shut  the  crates  of  the  city.  But  the  gates  could  not 
long  resist  the  effort  of  a  victorious  enemy  :  and  the 
despair,  the  disaffection,  the  indifference  of  the  soldiers 
and  people,  hastened  the  downfall  of  the  wretched 
Maximus.  He  was  dragged  from  his  throne,  rudely 
stripped  of  the  imperial  ornaments,  the  robe,  the  dia- 
dem, and  the  purple  slippers;  and  conducted,  like  a 
malefactor,  to  the  camp  and  presence  of  Theodosius, 
at  a  place  about  three  miles  from  Aquileia.  The  be- 
haviour of  the  emperor  was  not  intended  to  insult,  and 
he  showed  some  disposition  to  pity  and  forgive,  the 
tyrant  of  the  west,  who  had  never  been  his  personal 
enemy,  and  was  now  become  the  object  of  his  con- 
tempt. Our  sympathy  is  the  most  forcibly  excited  by 
the  misfortunes  to  which  we  are  exposed  ;  and  the 
spectacle  of  a  proud  competitor,  now  prostrate  at  his 
feet,  could  not  fail  of  producing  very  serious  and  sol- 
emn thoughts  in  the  mind  of  the  victorious  emperor. 
Cut  the  feeble  emotion  of  involuntary  pity  was  check- 
ed by  his  regard  for  public  justice,  and  the  memory 
of  Gratian  :  and  he  abandoned  the  victim  to  the  pious 
zeal  of  the  soldiers,  who  drew  him  out  of  the  imperial 
presence,  and  instantly  separated  his  head  from  his 
body.  The  intelligence  of  his  defeat  and  death  was 
received  with  sincere  or  well-dissembled  joy  :  his  son 
Victor,  on  whom  he  had  conferred  the  title  of  Augus- 
tus, died  by  the  order,  perhaps  by  the  hand,  of  the  bold 
Arbogastes  ;  and  all  the  military  plans  of  Theodosius 
were  successfully  executed.  When  he  had  thus  ter- 
minated the  civil  war,  with  less  difficulty  and  blood- 
shed than  he  might  naturally  expect,  he  employed  the 
winter  months  of  his  residence  at  Milan,  to  restore  the 
state  of  the  afflicted  provinces  ;  and  early  in  the  spring 
he  made,  after  the  example  of  Constant ine  and  Con- 
stantius,  his  triumphal  entry  into  the  ancient  capital 
of  the  Roman  empire.k 

Virtues  of  Theo-  The  orator,  who  may  be  silent  without 
sms.  danger,  may  praise  without  difficulty, 
and  without  reluctance ;'  and  posterity  will  confess, 
that  the  character  of  Theodosius k  might  furnish  the 
subject  of  a  sincere  and  ample  panegyric.  The  wis- 
dom of  his  laws,  and  the  success  of  his  arms,  rendered 
his  administration  respectable  in  the  eyes  both  of  his 
subjects  and  of  his  enemies.  He  loved  and  practised 
the  virtues  of  domestic  life,  which  seldom  hold  their 
residence  in  the  palaces  of  kings.  Theodosius  was 
chaste  and  temperate  ;  he  enjoyed,  without  excess,  the 
sensual  and  social  pleasures  of  the  table ;  and  the 
warmth  of  his  amorous  passions  was  never  diverted 
from  their  lawful  objects.  The  proud  titles  of  impe- 
rial greatness  were  adorned  by  the  tender  names  of  a 
faithful  husband,  an  indulgent  father;  his  uncle  was 
Taised,  by  his  affectionate  esteem,  to  the  rank  of  a  sec- 
ond parent.  Theodosius  embraced,  as  his  own,  the 
children  of  his  brother  and  sister;  and  the  expres- 
sions of  his  regard  were  extended  to  the  most  distant 
and  obscure  branches  of  his  numerous  kindred.  His 
familiar  friends  were  judiciously  selected  from  among 
those  persons,  who,  in  the  equal  intercourse  of  private 
life,  had  appeared  before  his  eyes  without  a  mask  : 
the  consciousness  of  personal  and  superior  merit  ena- 


h  Besides  the  hints  which  may  be  gathered  from  chronicles  and 
ecclesiastical  history.  Zosimus.  (1.  iv.  p.  259— 267.)  Orosius,  (1.  vii.  c. 
35.)  and  Pacatus,  (in  Panegyr.  Vet.  xii.  30—17.)  supply  the  loose  and 
Beamy  materials  of  this  civil  war.  Ambrose  (torn.  ii.  Epist.  xl.  P.  952, 
953.  darkly  alludes  to  the  well-known  events  of  a  magazine  sur- 
prised, an  action  at  Petovio,  a  Sicilian,  perhaps  a  naval,  victory,  &c 
Ausonius  (p.  25S.  edit.  Toll.)  applauds  the  peculiar  merit,  and  good 
'ortunp,  of  Aquileia. 

i  Quam  promptum  laudare  principem,  tain  tutum  siluisse  de  prin- 
cipe.  (Pacat.  in  Panegyr.  Vet.  xii.  2  )  Latinus  Pacatus  Drepanius,  a 
native  of  Gaul,  pronounced  this  oration  at  Rome.  (A.  D.  3S8.)  He  was 
afterwards  proconsul  of  Africa  :  and  his  friend  Ausonius  praises  him 
as  a  poet,  second  only  to  Virgil.  See  Tilleinont,  Hist,  des  Empereurs, 
torn.  v.  p.  303. 

k  See  the  fair  portrait  of  Theodosius,  by  the  younger  Victor;  the 
strokes  are  distinct,  and  the  colours  are  mixed.  The^praise  of  Paca- 
tus is  too  vague  ;  and  Claudian  always  seems  afraid  of  exalting  the 
father  above  the  son. 


bled  him  to  despise  the  accidental  distinction  of  the 
purple ;  and  he  proved  by  his  conduct,  that  he  had 
forgotten  all  the  injuries,  while  he  most  gratefully  re- 
membered all  the  favours  and  services,  which  he  had 
received  before  he  ascended  the  throne  of  the  Roman 
empire.  The  serious,  or  lively,  tone  of  his  conversa- 
tion, was  adapted  to  the  age,  the  rank,  or  the  charac- 
ter, of  his  subjects  whom  he  admitted  into  his  socie- 
ty; and  the  alfability  of  his  manners  displayed  the 
image  of  his  mind.  Theodosius  respected  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  good  and  virtuous;  every  art,  every  tal- 
ent, of  a  useful,  or  even  of  an  innocent,  nature,  was 
rewarded  by  his  judicious  liberality ;  and,  except  the 
heretics,  whom  he  persecuted  with  implacable  hatred, 
the  diffusive  circle  of  his  benevolence  was  circumscri- 
bed only  by  the  limits  of  the  human  race.  The  gov- 
ernment of  a  mighty  empire  may  assuredly  suffice  to 
occupy  the  time  and  the  abilities  of  a  mortal :  yet  the 
diligent  prince,  without  aspiring  to  the  unsuitable  re- 
putation of  profound  learning,  always  reserved  some 
moments  of  his  leisure  for  the  instructive  amusement, 
of  reading.  History,  which  enlarged  his  experience, 
was  his  favourite  study.  The  annals  of  Rome,  in  the 
long  period  of  eleven  hundred  years,  presented  him 
with  a  various  and  splendid  picture  of  human  life;  and 
it  has  been  particularly  observed,  that  whenever  he  pe- 
rused the  cruel  acts  of  Cinna,  of  Marius,  or  of  Scylla,  he 
warmly  expressed  his  generous  detestation  of  those 
enemies  of  humanity  and  freedom.  His  disinterested 
opinion  of  past  events  was  usefully  applied  as  the 
rule  of  his  own  actions  ;  and  Theodosius  has  deserv- 
ed the  singular  commendation,  that  his  virtues  always 
seemed  to  expand  with  his  fortune  :  the  season  of  his 
prosperity  was  that  of  his  moderation  ;  and  his  clem- 
ency appeared  the  most  conspicuous  after  the  danger 
and  success  of  the  civil  war.  The  Moorish  guards  of 
the  tyrant  had  been  massacred  in  the  first  heat  of  the 
victory;  and  a  small  number  of  the  most  obnoxious 
criminals  suffered  the  punishment  of  the  law.  But 
the  emperor  showed  himself  much  more  attentive  to  re- 
lieve the  innocent,  than  to  chastise  the  guilty.  The 
oppressed  subjects  of  the  west,  who  would  have  deem- 
ed themselves  happy  in  the  restoration  of  their  lands, 
were  astonished  to  receive  a  sum  of  money  equivalent 
to  their  loss  ;  and  the  liberality  of  the  conqueror  sup- 
ported the  aged  mother,  and  educated  the  orphan 
daughters,  of  Maximus.1  A  character  thus  accom- 
plished, might  almost  excuse  the  extravagant  supposi- 
tion of  the  orator  Pacatus;  that  if  the  elder  Brutus 
could  be  permitted  to  revisit  the  earth,  the  stern  repub- 
lican would  abjure,  at  the  feet  of  Theodosius,  his 
hatred  of  kings;  and  ingenuously  confess,  that  such  a 
monarch  was  the  most  faithful  guardian  of  the  happi- 
ness and  dignity  of  the  Roman  people.™ 

Yet  the  piercing  eye  of  the  founder  Faults  of  Theo- 
of  the  republic  must  have  discerned  two  dosios. 
essential  imperfections,  which  might,  perhaps,  have 
abated  his  recent  love  of  despotism.  The  virtuous 
mind  of  Theodosius  was  often  relaxed  by  indolence," 
and  it  was  sometimes  inflamed  by  passion.0  In  the 
pursuit  of  an  important  object,  his  active  courage  was 
capable  of  the  most  vigorous  exertions ;  but,  as  soon 
as  the  design  was  accomplished,  or  the  danger  was 
surmounted,  the  hero  sunk  into  inglorious  repose  ;  and 
forgetful  that  the  time  of  a  prince  is  the  property  of 
his  people,  resigned  himself  to  the  enjoyment  of  the 
innocent,  but  trifling,  pleasures  of  a  luxurious  court. 
The  natural  disposition  of  Theodosius  was  hasty  and 

1  Anibros.  torn,  ii:  Epist.  xi.  p.  955.  Pacatus,  from  the  want  of  skill, 

or  of  courage,  omits  this  glorious  circumstance, 
m  Pacat.  in  Panegyr.  Vet.  xii.  20. 

a  Zosimus,  1.  iv.  p.  271,  272.  His  partial  evidence  is  marked  by  an 
air  of  candour  and  truth.  He  observes  these  vicissitudes  of  sloth  and 
activity,  not  as  a  vice,  but  as  a  singularity,  in  the  character  of  Theo- 
dosius. 

o  This  choleric  temper  is  acknowledged,  and  excused,  by  Victor. 
Sed  habtv  (says  Ambrose,  in  decent  and  manly  language,  to  his  sove- 
reign) naturae  impetuni,  quern  si  quis  lenire  velit,  cito  venes  ad 
misericoniiam  :  si  quis  slimulet,  in  macis  exsuscitas,  ut  eum  revocar© 
vix  possis,  (torn.  ii.  epist.  li.  998.)  Theod.isius  (Claud,  in  iv.  Coni 
I  Hon.  266,  Jcc.)  exhorts  his  son  to  moderato  his  anger. 
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choleric ;  and,  in  a  station  where  none  could  resist, 
and  few  would  dissuade,  the  fatal  consequence  of  his 
resentment,  the  humane  monarch  was  justly  alarmed 
by  the  consciousness  of  his  infirmity  and  of  his  pow- 
er. It  was  the  constant  study  of  his  life  to  suppress, 
or  regulate,  the  intemperate  sallies  of  passion  ;  and 
the  success  of  his  efforts  enhanced  the  merit  of  his 
clemency.  But  the  painful  virtue  which  claims  the 
merit  of  victory,  is  exposed  to  the  danger  of  defeat; 
and  the  reign  of  a  wise  and  merciful  prince  was  pollu- 
ted by  an  act  of  cruelty,  which  would  stain  the  annals 
of  Nero  or  Domitian.  Within  the  space  of  three 
years,  the  inconsistent  historian  of  Theodosius  must 
relate  the  generous  pardon  of  the  citizens  of  Antioch, 
and  the  inhuman  massacre  of  the  people  of  Thessa- 
lonica. 

The  sedition  of  The  lively  impatience  of  the  inhabi- 
^"^och;_  tants  of  Antioch  was  never  satisfied  with 
'  r  their  own  situation,  or  with  the  charac- 
ter, and  conduct,  of  their  successive  sovereigns.  The 
Arian  subjects  of  Theodosius  deplored  the  loss  of  their 
churches;  and,  as  three  rival  bishops  disputed  the 
throne  of  Antioch,  the  sentence  which  decided  their 
pretensions  excited  the  murmurs  of  the  two  unsuccess- 
ful congregations.  The  exigences  of  the  Gothic  war, 
and  the  inevitable  expenses  that  accompanied  the  con- 
clusion of  the  peace,  had  constrained  the  emperor  to 
aggravate  the  weight  of  the  public  impositions  ;  and 
the  provinces  of  Asia,  as  they  had  not  been  involved 
in  the  distress,  were  the  less  inclined  to  contribute  to 
the  relief,  of  Europe.  '  The  auspicious  period  now 
approached  of  the  tenth  year  of  his  reign  ;  a  festival 
more  grateful  to  the  soldiers,  who  received  a  liberal 
donative,  than  to  the  subjects,  whose  voluntary  ofiV r- 
ings  had  been  long  since  converted  into  an  extraordina- 
ry and  oppressive  burthen.  The  edicts  of  taxation  in- 
terrupted the  repose,  and  pleasures,  of  Antioch  ;  and 
the  tribunal  of  the  magistrate  was  besieged  by  a  sup- 
pliant crowd ;  who,  in  pathetic,  but,  at  first,  in  respect- 
ful, language,  solicited  the  redress  of  their  grievances. 
They  were  gradually  incensed  by  the  pride  of  their 
haughty  rulers,  who  treated  their  complaints  as  a 
criminal  resistance  ;  their  satirical  wit  degenerated  in- 
to sharp  and  angry  invectives;  and  from  the  subordi- 
nate powers  of  government,  the  invectives  of  the  peo- 
ple insensibly  rose  to  attack  the  sacred  character  of 
Feb  26  tne  emPernr  himself.  Their  fury,  pro- 
voked by  a  feeble  opposition,  discharged 
itself  on  the  images  of  the  imperial  family,  which 
were  erected,  as  objects  of  public  veneration,  in  the 
most  conspicuous  places  of  the  city.  The  statues  of 
Theodosius,  of  his  father,  of  his  wife  Flaceilla,  of 
his  two  sons,  Arcadins  and  Honorius,  were  insolent- 
ly thrown  down  from  their  pedestals,  broken  in  pieces, 
or  dragged  with  contempt  through  the  streets  :  and  the 
indignities  which  were  offered  to  the  representations  of 
imperial  majesty,  sufficiently  declared  the  impious  and 
treasonable  wishes  of  the  populace.  The  tumult  was 
almost  immediately  suppressed  by  the  arrival  of  a 
body  of  archers  ;  and  Antioch  had  leisure  to  reflect  on 
the  nature  and  consequences  of  her  crime.?  Accord- 
ing to  the  duty  of  his  office,  the  governor  of  the  pro- 
vince despatched  a  faithful  narrative  of  the  whole 
transaction;  while  the  trembling  citizens  intrusted 
the  confession  of  their  crime,  and  the  assurance  of 
their  repentance,  to  the  zeal  of  Flavian  their  bishop, 
and  to  the  eloquence  of  the  senator  Hilar  jus,  the 
friend,  and,  most  probably,  the  disciplp,  of  Libanius  ; 
whose  genius,  on  this  melancholy  occasion,  was  not 
useless  to  his  country .1  But  the  two  capitals,  Antioch 
and  Constantinople,  were  separated  by  the  distance  of 

p  The  christians  and  pagans  a::rood  in  believing,  that  the  sedition 
of  Antioch  was  excited  by  the  demons.  A  gigantic  woman  'says  So- 
zomen,  1.  vii.  c.23.)  paraded  the  streets,  with  a  scourge  in  her  hand. 
An  old  man  (says  Libanins,  Orat.  xii.  p.  39G.)  transformed  himstlf  into 
» youth,  then  a' boy,  &c. 

q  Z  »imu0,  in  his  short  and  disingenuous  account,  (1.  iv.  p.  253, 259.) 
is  certainly  mistaken  in  sending  Libanius  himself  to  Constantinople. 
His  own  orations  fix  him  at  Antioch. 


eight  hundred  miles;  and,  notwithstanding  the  dili- 
gence of  the  imperial  posts,  the  guilty  city  was  severe- 
ly punished  by  a  long  and  dreadful  interval  of  sus- 
pense. Every  rumour  agitated  the  hopes  and  fears  of 
the  Antiochians,  and  they  heard  with  terror,  that  their 
sovereign,  exasperated  by  the  insult  which  had  been 
offered  to  his  own  statues,  and,  more  especially,  to 
those  of  his  beloved  wife,  had  resolved  to  level  with 
the  ground  the  offending  city;  and  to  massacre, 
without  distinction  of  age  or  sex,  the  criminal  inhab- 
itants;1' many  of  whom  were  actually  driven,  by  their 
apprehensions,  to  seek  a  refuge  in  the  mountains  of 
Syria,  and  the  adjacent  desert.  At  Mar(,h22- 
length.  twenty-four  days  after  the  sedi- 
tion, the  general  Hellebicus,  and  Caesarius,  master  of 
the  offices,  declared  the  will  of  the  emperor,  and  the 
sentence  of  Antioch.  That  proud  capital  was  degra- 
ded from  the  rank  of  a  city ;  and  the  metropolis  of  the 
east,  stripped  of  its  lands,  its  privileges,  and  its  reve- 
nues, was  subjected,  under  the  humiliating  denomina- 
tion of  a  village,  to  the  jurisdiction  of  Laodicea.' 
The  baths,  the  circus,  and  the  theatre,  were  shut;  and, 
that  every  source  of  plenty  and  pleasure  might  at  the 
same  time  be  intercepted,  the  distribution  of  com  was 
abolished  by  the  severe  instructions  of  Theodosius. 
His  commissioners  then  proceeded  to  inquire  into  the 
guilt  of  individuals;  of  those  who  had  perpetrated, 
and  of  those  who  had  not  prevented,  the  destruction 
of  the  sacred  statues.  The  tribunal  of  Hellebicus,  and 
Cffisarius,  encompassed  with  armed  soldiers,  was 
erected  in  the  midst  of  the  forum.  The  noblest,  and 
most  wealthy,  of  the  citizens  of  Antioch  appeared  be- 
fore them  in  chains;  the  examination  was  assisted  by 
the  use  of  torture,  and  their  sentence  was  pronounced 
or  suspended,  according  to  the  judgment  of  these  ex- 
traordinary magistrates.  The  house  s  of  the  criminals 
were  exposed  to  sale,  tKeir  wives  and  children  were 
suddenly  reduced,  from  affluence  and  luxury,  to  the 
most  abject  distress  ;  and  a  bloody  execution  was  ex- 
pected to  conclude  the  horrors  of  a  day,'  which  the 
preacher  of  Antioch,  the  eloquent  Chrysostom,  has 
represented  as  a  lively  image  of  the  Inst  and  universal 
judgment  of  the  world.  But  the  ministers  of  Theo- 
dosius performed,  with  reluctance,  the  cruel  task 
which  had  been  assigned  them  ;  they  dropped  a  gentle 
tear  over  the  calamities  of  the  people;  and  they  lis- 
tened with  reverence  to  the  pressing  solicitations  of 
the  monks  and  hermits,  who  descended  in  swarms  from 
the  mountains. u  Hellebicus  and  Ca;sarius  were  per- 
suaded to  suspend  the  execution  of  their  sentence  ;  and 
it  was  agreed,  that  the  former  should  remain  at  Anti- 
och, while  the  latter  returned,  with  all  possible  speed, 
to  Constantinople  ;  and  presumed  once  more  to  con- 
sult the  will  of  his  sovereign.  The  re-  clemency  of 
sentment  of  Theodosius  had  already  Theodosius. 
subsided  ;  the  deputies  of  the  pcple,  both  the  bishop 
and  the  orator,  had  obtained  a  favourable  audience  ; 
and  the  reproaches  of  the  emperor  were  the  complaints 
of  injured  friendship,  rather  than  the  stern  menaces  of 
pride  antl  power.  A  free  and  general  pardon  was 
granted  to  the  city  and  citizens  of  Antioch  ;  the  pfi 
son-doors  were  thrown  open  ;  and  senators,  who  des- 
paired of  their  lives,  recovered  the  possession  of  their 
houses  and  estates ;  and  the*  capital  of  the  east  was 
restored  to  the  enjoyment  of  her  ancient  dignity  and 
splendour.     Theodosius  condescended  to  praise  the 

r  Libanius  (Orat.  i.  p  G.  edit.  Vonet.)  declares,  that,  under  such  a 
rcirn,  the  fearof  a  massacre  was  groundless  and  absurd,  especially  in 
the  emperor's  absence  ;  for  his  presence,  according  to  the  eloquent 
slave,  might  have  given  a  sanction  to  the  most  bloody  acts. 

«  Laodicea,  on  the  sea-coast,  sixty-five  miles  from  Antioch.  (See 
Noris  Epoch.  Syro-Maced.  Dissert'-  i  i  I  -  p.  230.)  The  Antiochians 
were  offended,  that  the  dependent  city  of  Seleucia  should  presume  to 
intercede  for  them. 

t  As  the  days  of  the  tumult  depend  on  the  movable  festival  of 
Easter,  they  can  only  he  determined  by  the  previous  determinalionof 
the  year.  The  year  337  has  been  preferred,  after  a  laborious  inr,uirv, 
bv  TiUrmotu  (Hist,  des  JEmp.  torn.  v.  p.  741—741.)  and  Montfaucoii. 
(Chrysostom.)  lorn.  xiii.  p.  105.  110.-, 

u  Chrysostom  opposes  their  courage,  which  was  not  attended  with 
I  much  risk,  to  the  cowardly  flight  of  the  Cynics. 
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senate  of  Constantinople,  who  had  generously  inter- 
ceded for  their  distressed  brethren :  he  rewarded  the 
eloquence  of  Hilarius  with  the  government  of  Pales- 
tine; and  dismissed  the  bishop  of  Antioch  with  the 
warmest  expressions  of  his  respect  and  gratitude. 

A  thousand  new  statues  arose  to  the 
clemency  of  Theodositis  ;  the  applause 
of  his  subjects  was  ratified  by  the  approbation  of  his 
own  heart ;  and  the  emperor  confessed,  that,  if  the 
exercise  of  justice  is  the  most  important  duty,  the  in- 
dulgence of  mercy  is  the  most  exquisite  pleasure,  of  a 
sovereign.1 

c  ....       ,  The  sedition  of  Thessaloitica  is  ascri- 

Sedition  and  mas-  .  * ' 

sacre  of Thessalo-  bed  to  a  more  shameful  cause,  and  was 
"'CA  D  390  productive  of  more  dreadful  consequen- 
ces. That  great  city,  the  metropolis  of 
all  the  Illyrian  provinces,  had  been  protected  from  the 
dangers  of  the  Gothic  war  by  strong;  fortifications,  and 
a  numerous  garrison.  Botheric,  the  general  of  those 
troops,  and,  as  it  should  seem  from  his  name,  a  barba- 
rian, had  among  his  slaves  a  beautiful  boy,  who  exci- 
ted the  impure  desires  of  one  of  the  charioteers  of 
the  Circus.  The  insolent  and  brutal  lover  was  thrown 
into  prison  by  the  order  of  Botheric  ;  and  tie  sternly 
rejected  the  importunate  clamours  of  the  multitude, 
who,  on  the  day  of  the  public  games,  lamented  the 
absence  of  their  favourite;  and  considered  the  skill 
of  a  charioteer  as  an  object  of  more  importance  than 
his  virtue.  The  resentment  of  the  people  was  imbit- 
tered  by  some  previous  disputes;  and,  as  the  strength 
of  the  garrison  had  been  drawn  away  for  the  service 
of  the  Italian  war,  the  feeble  remnant,  whose  num- 
bers were  reduced  by  desertion,  could  not  save  the 
unhappy  general  from  their  licentious  fur}'.  Botheric, 
and  several  of  his  principal  officers,  were  inhumanly 
murdered  ;  their  mangled  bodies  were  dragged  about 
the  streets;  and  the  emperor,  who  then  resided  at  Mi- 
lan, was  surprised  by  the  intelligence  of  the  audacious 
and  wanton  cruelty  of  the  people  of  Thessalonica. 
The  sentence  of  a  dispassionate  judge  would  have  in- 
flicted a  severe  punishment  on  theauihors  of  the  crime  ; 
and  the  merit  of  Botheric  might  contribute  to  exas- 
perate the  grief  and  indignation  of  his  master.  The 
fiery  and  choleric  temper  of  Theodosius  was  impatient 
of  the  dilatory  forms  of  a  judicial  inquiry  ;  and  he 
hastily  resolved,  that  the  blood  of  his  lieutenant 
should  be  expiated  by  the  blood  of  the  guilty  people. 
Yet  his  mind  still  fluctuated  between  the  councils  of 
clemency  and  of  revenge;  the  zeal  of  the  bishops  had 
almost  extorted  from  the  reluctant  emperor  the  prom- 
ise of  a  general  pardon  ;  his  passion  was  again  in- 
flamed by  the  flattering  suggestions  of  his  minister, 
Rufinus ;  and,  after  Theodosius  had  despatched  the 
messengers  of  death,  he  attempted,  when  it  was  too 
late,  to  prevent  the  execution  of  bis  orders.  The  pun- 
ishment of  a  Roman  city  was  blindly  committed  to 
the  undistinguishing  sword  cf  the  barbarians;  and 
the  hostile  preparations  were  concerted  with  the  dark 
and  perfidious  artifice  of  an  illegal  conspiracy.  The 
people  of  Thessalonica  were  treacherously  invited,  in 
the  name  of  their  sovereign,  to  the  games  of  the  cir- 
cus:  and  such  was  their  insatiate  avidity  for  those 
amusements,  that  every  consideration  of  fear,  cr  suspi- 
cion, was  disregarded  by  the  numerous  spectators. 
As  soon  as  the.  assembly  was  complete,  the  soldiers, 
who  had  secretly  been  posted  round  the  Circus,  re- 
ceived the  signal,  not  of  the  races,  but  of  a  general 
massacre.  The  promiscuous  carnage  continued  three 
hours,  without  discrimination  of  strangers  or  natives, 
of  age  or  sex,  of  innocence  or  guilt;  the  most  moder- 

x  The  sedition  of  Antioch  is  represented  in  a  lively,  and  almost 
dramatic,  manner,  by  two  orators,  who  had  their  respective  shares  of 
interest  and  merit.  See  Libanius,  iOrat.  xiv.  iv.  p  389—420.  edit. 
Morel.  Oral.  i.  p.  1—14.  Vend.  1734.)  and  the  twenty  orations  of 
St.  John  Chrysostom,  de  Statuis,  (lorn.  ii.  p.  1—225.  edit.  Jlontfan- 
con.)  I  do  not  pretend  to  much  personal  acquaintance  with  Chry- 
sostom; but  Tillemont  (Hist,  des  Empereurs,  torn.  v.  p.  263—283.)  and 
Hermant  (Vie  de  St.  Chrysostome,  torn.  i.  D.  137 — 224.)  had  read  him 
with  pious  curiosity,  and  diligence. 


ate  accounts  state  the  number  of  the  slain  at  seven 
thousand;  and  it  is  affirmed  by  some  writers,  that 
more  .than  fifteen  thousand  victims  were  sacrificed  to 
the  manes  of  Botheric.  A  foreign  merchant,  who  had 
probably  no  concern  in  his  murder,  offered  his  own 
life,  and  all  his  wealth,  to  supply  the  place  of  one  of 
his  two  sons;  but,  while  the  father  hesitated  with 
equal  tenderness,  while  he  was  doubtful  to  choose, 
and  unwilling  to  condemn,  the  soldiers  determined 
his  suspense,  by  plunging  their  daggers  at  the  same 
moment  into  the  breasts  of  the  defenceless  youths. 
The  apology  of  the  assassins,  that  they  were  obliged 
to  produce  the  prescribed  number  of  heads,  serves  on- 
ly to  increase,  by  an  appearance  of  order  and  design, 
the  horrors  of  the  massacre,  which  was  executed  by 
the  commands  of  Theodosius.  The  guilt  of  the  empe- 
ror is  aggravated  by  his  long  and  frequent  residence 
at  Thessalonica.  The  situation  of  the  unfortunate  ci- 
ty, the  aspect  of  the  streets  and  buildings,  the  dress  and 
faces  of  the  inhabitants,  were  familiar,  and  even  pre- 
sent, to  his  imagination;  and  Theodosius  possessed  a 
quick  and  lively  sense  of  the  existence  of  the  people 
whom  he  destroyed.* 

The  respectful  attachment  of  the  em-  M«enco«n<1 
peror  to  the  orthodox  clergy,  had  dispos-  ijrose".01  "  m 
ed  him  to  love  and  admire  the  character  A.  D.  388. 
of  Ambrose;  who  united  all  the  episcopal  virtues  in 
the  most  eminent  degree.  The  friends  and  ministers  of 
Theodosius  imitated  the  example  of  their  sovereign  ; 
and  he  observed,  with  more  surprise  than  displeasure, 
that  all  his  secret  counsels  were  immediately  commu- 
nicated to  the  archbishop;  who  acted  from  the  lauda- 
ble persuasion,  that  every  measure  of  civil  government 
may  have  some  connexion  with  the  glory  of  God,  and 
the  interest  of  the  true  religion.  The  monks  and  pop- 
ulace of  Callinicum,  an  obscure  town  on  the  frontier 
of  Persia,  excited  by  their  -own  fanaticism,  and  by 
that  of  their  bishop,  had  tumultuously  burnt  a  conven- 
ticle of  the  Valentinians,  and  a  synagogue  of  the 
Jews.  The  seditious  prelate  was  condemned,  by  the 
magistrate  of  the  province,  either  to  rebuild  the  syn- 
agogue, or  to  pay  the  damage;  and  this  moderate  sen- 
tence was  confirmed  by  the  emperor.  But  it  was  not 
confirmed  by  the  archbishop  of  Milan.1  He  dictated 
an  epistle  of  censure  and  reproach,  more  suitable,  per- 
haps, if  the  emperor  had  received  the  mark  of  circum- 
cision, and  renounced  the  faith  of  his  baptism.  Am- 
brose considers  the  toleration  of  the  Jewish,  as  the  per- 
secution of  the  christian,  religion  ;  boldly  declares,  that 
he  himself,  and  every  true  believer,  would  eagerly  dis- 
pute with  the  bishop  of  Callinicum  the  merit  of  the 
deed,  and  the  crown  of  martyrdom  ;  and  laments,  in 
the  most  pathetic  terms,  that  the  execution  of  the  sen- 
tence would  be  fatal  to  the  fame  and  salvation  of 
Theodosius.  As  this  private  admonition  did  not  pro- 
duce an  immediate  effect,  the  archbishop  from  his  pul- 
pit,' publicly  addressed  the  emperor  on  his  throne  ;b 
nor  would  he  consent  to  offer  the  oblation  of  the  altar,  till 
he  had  obtained  from  Theodosius  a  solemn  and  positive 
declaration,  which  secured  the  impunity  of  the  bishop 
and  monks  of  Callinicum.  The  recantation  of  Theo- 
dosius was  sincere  ;c  and,  during  the  term  of  his  res- 
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y  The  original  evidence  of  Ambrose,  (torn.  ii.  Epist.  li.  p.  998.) 

Civitat  Dei,  v.  2G.)  and  Paulinos,  (in  Vit.  Ambros.  c. 
ed  in  vasrue  expressions  of  horror  and  pity.  It  is  illus- 
subsequent  and  unequal  testimonies  of  Sozomen,  (1. 
=ndoret,  (1.  v.  c.  17.)  Thoophanes,  Chronograph,  p.  62.) 
317.)  and  Zonaras,  (torn.  ii.  1.  xiii.  p.  3-1 )  /.osiinus  alone, 
emy  of  Theodosius,  most  uuaccountabl)  passes  over  in 
silence  the  worst  of  his  actions. 

7.  See  the  whole  transactions  in  Ambrose,  (torn.  ii.  Ep.st.  xl.  xli.  p. 
94G — 956.)  and  his  biographer  Paulinus-.  (c.  23.)  Bayle  and  Barbeyrac 
[Morales  des  Peres,  c.  xvii.  p.  325,  &c  )  have  justly  condemned  the 
archbishop. 

a  His  sermon  is  a  strange  allegory  of  Jeremiah's  rod,  of  an  almond- 
tree,  of  the  woman  who  washed  and  anointed  the  feet  of  Christ.  But 
the  peroration  is  direct  and  personal. 

b  Hodie,Episcope,  de  me  priposuisli.  Ambrose  modestly  confessed 
it:  but  he  sternly  reprimanded  Tiniasius,  general  of  the  nprw  and 
foot,  who  had  presumed  to  say,  that  the  monks  of  Callinicum  de 

c  Yet',  live  \rars  afterwards,  wqen  Theodosius  was  absent  from  his 
spiritual  guide,  he  tolerated  the  Jews,  and  condemned  the  dcuruc- 
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idence  at  Milan,  his  affection  for  Ambrose  was  contin- 
ually increased  by  the  habits  of  pious  and  familiar 
conversation. 

When  Ambrose  was  informed  of  the 
Penance  of  Theo-  massacre  of  Thessalonica,  his  mind  was 
filled  with  horror  and  anguish.  He  re- 
tired into  the  country  to  indulge  his 
grief,  and  to  avoid  the  presence  of  Theodosius.  But 
as  the  archbishop  was  satisfied  that  a  timid  silence 
would  render  him  the  accomplice  of  his  guilt,  he  re- 
presented, in  a  private  letter,  the  enormity  of  the 
crime  ;  which  could  only  be  effaced  by  the  tears  of 
penitence.  The  episcopal  vigour  of  Ambrose  was 
tempered  by  prudence  ;  and  he  contented  himself  with 
signifying  d  an  indirect  sort  of  excommunication,  by 
the  assurance,  that  he  had  been  warned  in  a  vision, 
not  to  offer  the  oblation  in  the  name,  or  in  the  pre- 
sence, of  Theodosius ;  and  by  the  advice,  that  he 
would  confine  himself  to  the  use  of  prayer,  without 
presuming  to  approach  the  altar  of  Christ,  or  to  re- 
ceive the  holy  eucharist  with  those  hands  that  were 
still  polluted  with  the  blood  of  an  innocent  people. 
The  emperor  was  deeply  affected  by  his  own  reproach- 
es, and  by  those  of  his  spiritual  father  ;  and,  after  he 
had  bewailed  the  mischievous  and  irreparable  conse- 
quences of  his  rash  fury,  he  proceeded,  in  the  accus- 
tomed manner,  to  perform  bis  devotions  in  the  great 
church  of  Milan.  He  was  stopped  in  the  porch  by 
the  archbishop  ;  who,  in  the  tone  and  language  of  an 
ambassador  of  heaven,  declared  to  his  sovereign, 
that  private  contrition  was  not  sufficient  to  atone  for  a 
public  fault,  or  to  appease  the  justice  of  the  offended 
Deity.  Theodosius  humbly  represented,  that  if  he 
had  contracted  the  guilt  of  homicide,  David,  the  man 
after  God's  own  heart,  had  been  guilty,  not  only  of 
murder,  but  of  adultery.  "  You  have  imitated  David 
in  his  crime,  imitate  then  his  repentance,"  was  the  re- 
ply of  the  undaunted  Ambrose.  The  rigorous  condi- 
tions of  peace  and  pardon  were  accepted  ;  and  the 
public  penance  of  Theodosius  has  been  recorded  as 
one  of  the  most  honourable  events  in  the  annals  of  the 
church.  According  to  the  mildest  rules  of  ecclesias- 
tical discipline,  which  were  established  in  the  fourth 
century,  the  crime  of  homicide  was  expiated  by  the 
penitence  of  twenty  years  :e  and  as  it  was  impossible, 
in  the  period  of  human  life,  to  purge  the  accumulated 
guilt  of  the  massacre  of  Thessalonica,  the  murderer 
should  have  been  excluded  from  the  holy  communion 
till  the  hour  of  his  death.  But  the  archbishop,  con- 
sulting the  maxims  of  religious  policy,  granted  some 
indulgence  to  the  rank  of  his  illustrious  penitent,  who 
humbled  in  the  dust  the  pride  of  the  diadem  ;  and  the 
public  edification  might  be  admitted  as  a  weighty  rea- 
son to  abridge  the  duration  of  his  punishment.  It 
was  sufficient,  that  the  emperor  of  the  Romans,  strip- 
ped of  the  ensigns  of  royalty,  should  appear  in  a 
mournful  and  suppliant  posture;  and  that,  in  the  midst 
of  the  church  of  Milan,  he  should  humbly  solicit,  with 
sighs  and  tears,  the  pardon  of  his  sins.f  In  this  spi- 
ritual cure,  Ambrose  employed  the  various  methods  of 
mildness  and  severity.  After  a  delay  of  about  eight 
months,  Theodosius  was  restored  to  the  communion  of 
the  faithful  ;  and  the  edict,  which  interposes  a  suluta- 
ry  interval  of  thirty  days  between  the  sentence  and  the 


tion  of  their  synagogue'.  Cod.  Theodos.  1.  xvi.  tit.  viii.  leg.  9.  with 
Godefroy's  Commentary,  torn.  vi.  p.  225. 

d  Ambros.  torn.  ii.  Ep'ist.  li.  p.  997—1001.  His  epistle  isa  miserable 
rhapsody  on  a  noble  subject.  Ambrose  could  act  better  than  he  could 
write.  His  compositions  are  destitute  of  taste  or  genius  ;  without  the 
spirit  of  Tertullian,  the  copious  elegance  of  Lactantius,  the  lively 
wit  of  Jerom,  or  the  grave  energy  of  Auirustin. 

o  According  to  the  discipline'of  St.  Basil,  (Canon  lvi.)  the  volun- 
tary homicide  was/our  years  a  mourner ;  five  an  hearer ;  seven  in  a 
prostrate  state  ;  and  four  in  a  standing  posture.  I  have  the  original 
(Beveridge,  Pandect,  lorn.  ii.  p.  47— 151.)  and  a  translation  (Chardon, 
Hist,  des  Sacremens,  torn.  iv.  p.  219—277.)  of  the  Canonical  Epistles 
ofSt.Ba6it. 

f  The  penance  of  Theodosius  is  authenticated  by  Ambrose,  (torn, 
vi.  de  Obit.  Tlieodos.  c.3-1.  p.  1207.)  Augnstin,  (de  Ci'vitat.  Dei,  v.  2"..) 
and  Paulinus,  tin  Vit.  Ambros.  c.  24.)  Socrates  is  ignorant;  Sozo- 
raen  (1.  vlii  c.  25.)  concise ;  and  the  copious  narrative  of  Tbeodoret  (1. 
.v.  c.  IS.)  must  be  used  with  precaution. 


execution,  may  be  accepted  as  the  worthy  fruits  of  his 
repentance.5  Posterity  has  applauded  the  virtuous 
firmness  of  the  archbishop  :  and  the  example  of  Theo- 
dosius may  prove  the  beneficial  influence  of  those 
principles,  which  could  force  a  monarch,  exalted  above 
the  apprehension  of  human  punishment,  to  respect 
the  laws,  and  ministers,  of  an  invisible  Judge.  "  The 
prince,"  says  Montesquieu,  "  who  is  actuated  by  the 
hopes  and  fears  of  religion,  may  be  compared  to  a 
lion,  docile  only  to  the  voice,  and  tractable  to  the  hand, 
of  his  keeper.'"1  The  motions  of  the  royal  animal 
will  therefore  depend  on  the  inclination,  and  interest, 
of  the  man  who  has  acquired  such  dangerous  autho- 
rity over  him;  and  the  priest,  who  holds  in  his  hand 
the  conscience  of  a  king,  may  inflame,  or  moderate, 
his  sanguinary  passions.  The  cause  of  humanity, 
and  that  of  persecution,  have  been  asserted,  by  the 
same  Ambrose,  with  equal  energy,  and  with  equal 
success. 

After  the  defeat  and  death  of  the  ty-  Generosity  of 
rant  of  Gaul,  the  Roman  world  was  in  Theodosius. 
the  possession  of  Theodosius.  He  deriv-  A  D'  3B?-3'J1- 
ed  from  the  choice  of  Gratian  his  honourable  title  to 
the  provinces  of  the  east:  he  had  acquired  the  west  by 
the  right  of  conquest;  and  the  three  years,  which  he 
spent  in  Italy,  were  usefully  employed  to  restore  the 
authority  of  the  laws  ;  and  to  correctthe  abuses,  which 
had  prevailed  with  impunity  under  the  usurpation  of 
Maximus,  and  the  minority  of  Valentinian.  The 
name  of  Valentinian  was  regularly  inserted  in  the  pub- 
lic acts  :  but  the  tender  age,  and  doubtful  faith,  of  the 
son  of  Justina,  appeared  to  require  the  prudent. care 
of  an  orthodox  guardian;  and  his  specious  ambition 
might  have  excluded  the  unfortunate  youth,  without  a 
struggle,  and  almost  without  a  murmur,  from  the  ad- 
ministration, and  even  from  the  inheritance,  of  the  em- 
pire. If  Theodosius  had  consulted  the  rigid  maxims 
of  interest  and  policy,  his  conduct  would  have  been 
justified  by  his  friends  ;  but  the  generosity  of  his  be- 
haviour on  this  memorable  occasion  has  extorted  the 
applause  of  his  most  inveterate  enemies.  He  seated 
Valentinian  on  the  throne  of  Milan;  and,  without  stip- 
ulating any  present  or  future  advantages,  restored  him 
to  the  absolute  dominion  of  all  the  provinces  from 
which  be  bad  been  driven  by  the  arms  of  Maximus. 
To  the  restitution  ot'his  ample  patrimony,  Theodosius 
added  the  free  and  generous  gift  of  the  countries  be- 
yond the  Alps,  which  his  successful  valour  had  recov- 
ered from  the  assassin  of  Gratian.'  Satisfied  with  the 
glory  which  he  had  acquired,  by  revenging  the  death 
of  his  benefactor,  and  delivering  the  west  from  the 
yoke  of  tyranny,  the  emperor  returned  from  Milan  to 
Constantinople;  and,  in  the  peaceful  possession  of 
the  east,  insensibly  relapsed  into  his  former  habits  of 
luxury  and  indolence.  Theodosius  discharged  his  ob- 
ligation to  the  brother,  he  indulged  his  conjugal  ten- 
derness to  the  sister,  of  Valentinian  :  and  posterity, 
which  admires  the  pure  and  singular  glory  of  his  ele- 
vation, must  applaud  bis  unrivalled  generosity  in  the 
use  of  victory. 

The  empress  Justina  did  not  long  sur-  character  of 
vive  her  return  to  Italy:  and,  though  she  Valentinian, 
beheld  the  triumph  of  Theodosius,  she    A.  D.  3!>l. 
was  not  allowed  to  influence  the  government  of  her 
son.k    The  pernicious  attachment  to  the  Arian  sect, 
which  Valentinian  had  imbibed  from  her  example  and 
instructions,  was  soon  erased  by  the  lessons  of  a  more 
orthodox  education.    His  rrrowinir  zeal  for  the  faith  of 
Nice,  and  his  filial  reverence  for  the  character  and  au- 

s  Codex  Theodos.  1.  iw  tit.  xl.  leg.  life  The  date  and  circumstan- 
ces of  this  law  are  perplexed  with  difficulties ;  but  I  feel  myself  in 
clined  to  favour  the  honest  efforts  of  Tillemont  (Hist,  des  Emp.  torn 
v.  p.  721.)  and  Pagi.    (Critica.tom.  i.  p.  578.) 

a  Un  prince  qui  aime  la  religion,  et  qui  la  craint,  est  un  lion  qui 
cede  a  la  main  qui  le  flalte,  ou  a  la  voix  qui  l'appaiso.  Esprit  des 
Loix,  1.  xxiv.  c.  2. 

i  -SYii  TTifi  n;  itufirxf  KxUtiy  ^itmwri  is  the  niggard  praise 
of  Zosimus  himself,  (1.  iv.  p.  2G7.)  Augnstin  says,  with  some  happi- 
ness of  expression,  Valenlinianum  ....  misericordissiina  venera- 
tione  restituit. 

k  Sozomen,  1.  vii.  c.  14    His  chronology  is  very  irregular. 
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thority  of  Ambrose,  disposed  the  catholics  to  entertain 
the  nK.st  favourable  opinion  of  the  virtues  of  the  young 
emperor  of  the  west.1  They  applauded  his  chastity 
and  temperance,  his  contempt  of  pleasure,  his  applica- 
tion to  business,  and  his  tender  affection  for  his  two 
sisters  ;  which  could  not,  however,  seduce  his  impar- 
tial equity  to  pronounce  an  unjust  sentence  against  the 
meanest  of  his  subjects.  But  this  amiable  youth,  be- 
fore he  had  accomplished  the  twentieth  year  of  his  age, 
was  oppressed  by  domestic  treason;  and  the  empire 
was  again  involved  in  the  horrors  of  a  civil  war. 
Arbogastes,1"  a  gallant  soldier  of  the  nation  of  the 
Franks,  held  the  second  rank  in  the  service  of  Gratian. 
On  the  death  of  his  master  he  joined  the  standard  of 
Theodosius ;  contributed,  by  his  valour  and  military 
conduct,  to  the  destruction  of  the  tyrant;  and  was 
appointed,  after  the  victory,  master-general  of  the  ar- 
mies of  Gaul.  His  real  merit,  and  apparent  fidelity, 
had  gained  the  confidence  both  of  the  prince  and  peo- 
ple ;  his  boundless  liberality  corrupted  the  allegiance 
of  the  troops ;  and,  whilst  he  was  universally  esteem- 
ed as  the  pillar  of  the  state,  the  bold  and  crafty  barba- 
rian was  secretly  determined  either  to  rule,  or  to  ruin, 
the  empire  of  the  west.  The  important  commands  of 
the  army  were  distributed  among  the  Franks ;  the 
creatures  of  Arbogastes  were  promoted  to  all  the  hon- 
ours and  offices  of  the  civil  government;  the  progress 
of  the  conspiracy  removed  every  faithful  servant  from 
the  presence  of  Valentinian  ;  and  the  emperor,  with- 
out power,  and  without  intelligence,  insensibly  sunk 
into  the  precarious  and  dependent  condition  of  a  cap- 
tive." The  indignation  which  he  expressed,  though  it 
might  arise  only  from  the  rash  and  impatient  temper 
of  youth,  may  be  candidly  ascribed  to  the  generous 
spirit  of  a  prince,  who  felt  that  he  was  not  unworthy 
to  reign.  He  secretly  invited  the  archbishop  of  Milan 
to  undertake  the  office  of  a  mediator ;  as  the  pledge 
of  his  sincerity,  and  the  guardian  of  his  safety.  He 
contrived  to  apprize  the  emperor  of  the  east  of  his 
helpless  situation  ;  and  he  declared,  that,  unless  The- 
odosius could  speediiy  march  to  his  assistance,  he 
must  attempt  to  escape  from  the  palace,  or  rather  pris- 
on, of  Vienna  in  Gaul,  where  he  had  imprudently  fix- 
ed his  residence  in  the  midst  of  the  hostile  faction. 
But  the  hopes  of  relief  were  distant  and  doubtful  ; 
and,  as  every  day  furnished  some  new  provocation, 
the  emperor,  without  strength  or  counsel,  too  hastily 
resolved  to  risk  an  immediate  contest  with  his  power- 
ful general.  He  received  Arbogastes  on  the  throne  ; 
and,  as  the  count  approached  with  some  appearance  of 
respect,  delivered  to  him  a  paper,  which  dismissed 
him  from  all  his  employments.  "  My  authority,"  re- 
plied Arbogastes  with  insulting  coolness,  "  does  not 
depend  on  the  smile,  or  the  frown,  of  a  monarch ;" 
and  he  contemptuously  threw  the  paper  on  the  ground. 
The  indignant  monarch  snatched  at  the  sword  of  one 
of  the  guards,  which  he  struggled  to  draw  from  its 
scabbard  ;  and  it  was  not  without  some  degree  of  vio- 
lence that  he  was  prevented  from  using  the  deadly 
weapon  against  his  enemy,  or  against  himself.  A  few 
ilis  death,  days  after  this  extraordinary  quarrel,  in 
A.  D.  392.  which  he  had  exposed  his  resentment 
May  1j.  an(j  jjjs  weakness,  the  unfortunate  Val- 
entinian was  found  strangled  in  his  apartment;  and 
some  pains  were  employed  to  disguise  the  manifest 
guilt  of  Arbogastes,  and  to  persuade  the  world,  that 
the  death  of  the  young  emperor  had  been  the  volunta- 
ry effect  of  his  own  despair."    His  body  was  conduct- 


1  See  Ambrose,  (torn.  ii.  de  Obit.  Valentinian.  c.  15,  &c.  p.  1178.  c. 
36,  &c.  p.  11S4.)  When  the  young  emperor  gave  an  entertainment, 
he  lasted  himself;  he  refused  to  see  an  handsome  actress,  ice.  Since 
he  ordered  his  wild  beasts  to  be  killed,  it  is  ungenerous  in  Philostor- 
gius,  [L  xi.  c.  1.)  to  reproach  him  with  the  love  of  that  amusement. 

m  Zosiinus  (1.  iv.  p.  275.)  praises  the  enemy  of  Theodosius.  But  he 
is  detested  by  Socrates  (1.  v.  c.  25.)  and  Orosius,  ,1.  vii.  c.  35.i 

n  Gregory  of  Tours  (1.  ii.  c.  9.  p.  165.  in  the  second  volume  of  the 
Historians  of  France)  has  preserved  a  curious  fragment  of  Sulpicius 
Alexander,  an  historian  far  more  valuable  than  himself. 

o  Godefroy  (Dissertat.  ad  Philostorg.  p.  429—434.)  has  diligently 
collected  all  the  circumstances  of  the  death  of  Valentinian  II."  The 


ed  with  decent  pomp  to  the  sepulchre  of  Milan ;  and 
the  archbishop  pronounced  a  funeral  oration  to  com- 
memorate his  virtue,  and  his  misfortunes.^  On  this 
occasion,  the  humanity  of  Ambrose  tempted  him  to 
make  a  singular  breach  in  his  theological  system  ;  and 
to  comfort  the  weeping  sisters  of  Valentinian,  by  the 
firm  assurance,  that  their  pious  brother,  though  he  had 
not  received  the  sacrament  of  baptism,  was  introduced, 
without  difficulty,  into  the  mansions  of  eternal  bliss.q 
The  prudence  of  Arboo-astes  had  pre-  „ 

,    5  r  ,  .  °       ...       r,       Usurpation  of 

pared  the  success  of  his  ambitious  de-  Eugenius. 
signs ;  and  the  provincials,  in  whose  A-D-  392—394. 
breasts  every  sentiment  of  patriotism  or  loyalty  were 
extinguished,  expected,  with  tame  resignation,  the  un-  • 
known  master,  whom  the  choice  of  a  Frank  might 
place  on  the  imperial  throne.  But  some  remains  of 
pride  and  prejudice  still  opposed  the  elevation  of  Ar- 
bogastes himself ;  and  the  judicious  barbarian  thought 
it  more  advisable  to  reign  under  the  name  of  some 
dependent  Roman.  He  bestowed  the  purple  on  the 
rhetorician  Eugenius;'  whom  he  had  already  raised 
from  the  place  of  his  domestic  secretary,  to  the  rank  of 
master  of  the  offices.  In  the  course  both  of  his  private 
and  public  service,  the  count  had  always  approved  the 
attachment  and  abilities  of  Eugenius  ;  his  learning  and 
eloquence,  supported  by  the  gravity  of  his  manners, 
recommended  him  to  the  esteem  of  his  people ;  and 
the  reluctance,  with  which  he  seemed  to  ascend  the 
throne,  may  inspire  a  favourable  prejudice  of  his  vir- 
tue and  moderation.  The  ambassadors  of  the  new 
emperor  were  immediately  despatched  to  the  court  of 
Theodosius,  to  communicate,  with  affected  grief,  the 
unfortunate  accident  of  the  death  of  Valentinian  ;  and, 
without  mentioning  the  name  of  Arbogastes,  to  re- 
quest, that  the  monarch  of  the  east  would  embrace,  as 
his  lawful  colleague,  the  respectable  citizen,  who  had 
obtained  the  unanimous  suffrage  of  the  armies  and 
provinces  of  the  west.'  Theodosius  was  justly  pro- 
voked, that  the  perfidy7  of  a  barbarian  should  have  de- 
stroyed, in  a  moment,  the  labours,  and  the  fruit,  of  his 
former  victory ;  and  he  was  excited,  by  the  tears  of 
his  beloved  wife,'  to  revenge  the  fate  of  her  unhappy 
brother,  and  once  more  to  assert  by  arms  the  violated 
majesty  of  the  throne.  But  as  the  second  conquest 
of  the  west  was  a  task  of  difficulty  and  danger,  he 
dismissed,  with  splendid  presents,  and  an  ambiguous 
answer,  the  ambassadors  of  Eugenius;  and  almost 
two  years  were  consumed  in  the  preparations  of  the 
civil  war.  Before  he  formed  any  decisive  Theodo  slus  pre- 
resolution,  the  pious  emperor  was  anx-  P*'ei  r°'  *'ar 
ious  to  discover  the  will  of  Heaven  :  and  as  the  pro- 
gress of  Christianity  had  silenced  the  oracles  of  Delphi 
and  Dodona,  he  consulted  an  Egyptian  monk,  who 
possessed,  in  the  opinion  of  the  age,  the  gift  of  mira- 
cles, and  the  knowledge  of  futurity.  Eutropius,  one 
of  the  favourite  eunuchs  of  the  palace  of  Constantino- 
ple, embarked  for  Alexandria,  from  whence  he  sailed 
up  the  Nile  as  far  as  the  city  of  Lycopolis,  or  of 
YVolves,  in  the  remote  province  of  Thebais."    In  the 


variations,  and  the  ignorance,  of  contemporary  writers,  prove  that  it 

was  secret. 

P  De  Obitu  Valentinian.  torn.  ii.  p.  1173—1196.    He  is  forced  to 

speak  a  discreet  and  obscure  language  :  yet  he  is  much  bolder  than 
any  lavman,  or  perhaps  any  other  ecclesiastic,  would  have  dared  to  be. 

q  See.  c.  51.  p.  1188.  c.  75.  p.  1193.  Don  Chardon,  (Hist,  des  Sacra- 
mens,  torn.  i.  p.  86.)  who  owns  that  St.  Ambrose  most  strenuously 
maintains  the  indispensable  necessity  of  baptism,  labours  to  recon- 
cile the  contradiction. 

r  Quein  sibi  Germanus  famulum  delegerat  exul, 
is  the  contemptuous  expression  of  Claudian,  (iv.  Cons.  Hon.  74.)  Eu- 
genius professed  Christianity ;  but  his  secret  attachment  to  paganism 
(Sozomen,  1.  vii.  c.  22.  Philostorg.  1.  xi.  c.  2.)  is  probable  in  a  gram- 
marian, and  would  secure  the  friendship  of  Zosimus,  (1.  iv.  p.  276, 
277.) 

s  Zosimus,  (1.  iv.  p.  278.)  mentions  this  embassy  ;  but  he  is  diverted 
by  another  story  from  relating  the  events. 

t  Ev.(rap*r5».  n  t*t»;  y»j(iT.  TaW*  t*  3xc->A.f»s  Tin  »$f*.e«»  °*.o- 

eupoftf'n.  Zosim.  1.  iv.  p.  277  He  afterwards  says  (p.  280 )  that 
Galla  died  in  childbed ;  and  intimates  that  the  affliction  of  her  hus- 
band was  extreme,  but  short. 

u  Lycopolis  is  the  modern  Siut,  or  Osiot,  a  town  of  Said,  about  the 
size  of  St.  Denys.  which  drives  a  profitable  trade  with  the  kingdom 
of  Sennaar,  and  has  a  very  convenient  fountain,  "  cujus  potii  signa 
virginilatis  eripiuntur."   See  D'Anville,  Description  de  l'Egypte,  p. 
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neighbourhood  of  that  city,  and  on  the  summit  of  a 
lolly  mountain,  the  holy  John"  had  constructed,  with 
his  own  hands,  an  humble  cell,  in  which  he  had  dwelt 
above  fifty  years,  without  opening  his  door,  without 
seeing  the  face  of  a  woman,  and  without  tasting  any 
food  that  had  been  prepared  by  fire,  or  any  human  art. 
Five  days  of  the  week  he  spent  in  prayer  and  medita- 
tion ;  but  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays  he  regularly  open- 
ed a  small  window,  and  gave  audience  to  the  crowd 
of  suppliants  who  successively  flowed  from  every 
part  of  the  christian  world.  The  eunuch  of  Theodo- 
sius  approached  the  window  with  respectful  steps, 
proposed  his  questions  concerning  the  event  of  the 
civil  war,  and  soon  returned  with  a  favourable  oracle, 
which  animated  the  courage  of  the  emperor  by  the  as- 
surance of  a  bloody,  but  infallible,  victory. r  The  ac- 
complishment of  the  prediction  was  forwarded  by  all 
the  means  that  human  prudence  could  supply.  The 
industry  of  the  two  master-generals,  Stilicho  and  Ti- 
masius,  was  directed  to  recruit  the  numbers,  and  to 
revive  the  discipline,  of  the  Roman  legions.  The  for- 
midable troops  of  barbarians  marched  under  the  en- 
signs of  their  national  chieftains.  The  Iberian,  the 
Arab,  and  the  Goth,  who  gazed  on  each  other  with 
mutual  astonishment,  were  enlisted  in  the  service  of 
the  same  prince;  and  the  renowned  Alaric  acquired, 
in  the  school  of  Theodosius,  the  knowledge  of  the  art 
of  war,  which  he  afterwards  so  fatally  exerted  for  the 
destruction  of  Rume.1 

His  victory  over  The  emperor  of  the  west,  or,  to  speak 
Eugenius,  more  properly,  his  general  Arbogastes, 
gT,3*4'  was  instructed  by  the  misconduct  and 
misfortune  of  Maximus,  how  dangerous 
it  might  prove  to  extend  the  line  of  defence  against  a 
skilful  antagonist,  who  was  free  to  press  or  to  suspend, 
to  contract  or  to  multiply,  his  various  methods  of  at- 
tack.1 Arbogastes  fixed  his  station  on  the  confines  of 
Italy :  the  troops  of  Theodosius  were  permitted  to  oc- 
cupy, without  resistance,  the  provinces  of  Pannonia,  as 
far  as  the  foot  of  the  Julian  Alps  ;  and  even  the  pas- 
sages of  the  mountains  were  negligently,  or  perhaps 
artfully,  abandoned,  to  the  bold  invader.  He  descend- 
ed from  the  hills,  and  beheld,  with  some  astonishment, 
the  formidable  camp  of  the  Gauls  and  Germans,  that 
covered  with  arms  and  tents  the  open  country,  which 
extends  to  the  walls  of  Aquileia,  and  the  banks  of 
the  Frigidus,b  or  Cold  River.c  This  narrow  theatre 
of  the  war,  circumscribed  by  the  Alps  and  the  Ha- 
driatic,  did  not  allow  much  room  for  the  operations 
of  military  skill;  the  spirit  of  Arbogastes  would  have 
disdained  a  pardon  ;  his  guilt  extinguished  the  hope  of 
a  negociation  ;  and  Theodosius  was  impatient  to  satis- 
fy his  glory  and  revenge,  by  the  chastisement  of  the 
assassins  of  Valentinian.  Without  weighing  the 
natural  and  artificial  obstacles  that  opposed  his  efforts, 

181.  Abulfeda,  Deacript.  iEgypt.  p.  14.  and  the  curious  Annotations, 
p.  25.  92.  of  his  editor  Michaeiis. 

r  The  life  of  John  of  Lycopolis  is  described  by  his  two  friends.  Ru- 
finus,  1.  ii.  c.  i.  p.  449.)  and  Palladins  (Hist  Lausiac.  c  43.  p.  738.) 
in  Rosweyde's  great  collection  of  the  Vitae  Patmm.  Tillemont  (Mem. 
Eccles.  torn.  x.  p.  718.  720.)  has  settled  the  chronology. 

y  Sozomen.  1.  vii.  c.  22.  Claudian  (in  Eutrop.  1.  i.  312.)  mentions 
the  eunuch's  journey  :  but  he  most  contemptuously  derides  the  Egyp- 
tian dreams,  and  the  oracles  of  the  Nile. 

%  Zosimus,  1.  iv.  p.  280.  Socrates,  1.  vii  10.  Alaric  himself  (de 
Bell.  Gelico,  524. 1  dwells  with  more  complacency  on  his  early  ex- 
ploits against  the  Romans. 

....  Tot  AugustosHebro  qui  teste  fugavi. 
Yet  his  vanity  could  scarcely  have  proved  this  plurality  of  flying 
emperors. 

i  Claudian  (in  iv.  Cons.  Honor.  77,  &c.)  contrasts  the  military 
plans  of  the  two  usurpers  : 

....  Novjtas  audere  priorem 

Sviadebat ;  cautumque  dabant  exempla  sequentem. 

Hie  nova  innliri  pneceps;  hie  quaerere  tutus 

Providus.   Hie.  fusis ;  collectis  viribus  ille. 

Hie  vagus  excurrens;  his  intra  claustra  reductus 

Pissimiles  ;  sed  morte  pares  .... 
b  The  Frigidus,  a  small  though  memorable  stream  in  the  country 
of  Goretz,  now  called  the  Vipao,  falls  into  th  -  Sonitus,  or  Lisonzo, 
above  Aquileia,  some  miles  from  the  Hadriatic.  Seo  D'Anville's 
Ancient  and  Modern  Maps,  and  the  Italia  Antiqua  of  Cluverius,  (torn, 
i.  p.  138.) 

c  Claudian 's  wit  is  intolerable  ;  the  snow  was  dyed/red  ;  the  cold 
river  smoked  ;  and  the  channel  must  have  been  choked  with  car- 
casses if  the  current  had  not  been  ewelled  with  blood. 

Vol.  I.— 2  Y  25 


the  emperor  of  the  east  immediately  attacked  the  for- 
tifications of  his  rivals,  assigned  the  post  of  honoura- 
ble danger  to  the  Goths,  and  cherished  a  secret  wish, 
that  the  bloody  conflict  might  diminish  the  pride  and 
numbers  of  the  conquerors.  Ten  thousand  of  those 
auxiliaries,  and  Bacurius,  general  of  the  Iberians,  died 
bravely  on  the  field  of  battle.  But  the  victory  was 
not  purchased  by  their  blood  :  the  Gauls  maintained 
their  advantage  ;  and  the  approach  of  night  protected 
the  disorderly  flight,  or  retreat,  of  the  troops  of  Theo- 
dosius. The  emperor  retired  to  the  adjacent  hills  ; 
where  he  passed  a  disconsolate  night,  without  sleep, 
without  provisions,  and  without  hopes  ;d  except  that 
strong  assurance,  which,  under  the  most  desperate  cir- 
cumstances, the  independent  mind  may  derive  from  the 
contempt  of  fortune  and  of  life.  The  triumph  of 
Eugenius  was  celebrated  by  the  insolent  and  dissolute 
joy  of  his  camp  ;  whilst  the  active  and  vigilant  Arbo- 
gastes secretly  detached  a  considerable  body  of  troops 
to  occupy  the  passes  of  the  mountains,  and  to  encom- 
pass the  rear  of  the  eastern  army.  The  dawn  of  day 
discovered  to  the  eyes  of  Theodosius  the  extent  and 
the  extremity  of  his  danger :  but  his  apprehensions 
were  soon  dispelled,  by  a  friendly  message  from  the 
leaders  of  those  troops,  who  expressed  their  inclina- 
tion to  desert  the  standard  of  the  tyrant.  The  honour- 
able and  lucrative  rewards,  which  they  stipulated  as 
the  price  of  their  perfidy,  were  granted  without  hesita- 
tion ;  and  as  ink  and  paper  could  not  easily  be  procur- 
ed, the  emperor  subscribed,  on  his  own  tablets,  the 
ratification  of  the  treaty.  The  spirit  of  his  soldiers 
was  revived  by  this  seasonable  reinforcement ;  and 
they  again  marched,  with  confidence,  to  surprise  the 
camp  of  a  tyrant,  whose  principal  officers  appeared  to 
distrust  either  the  justice,  or  the  success,  of  his  arms. 
In  the  heat  of  the  battle,  a  violent  tempest,e  such  as  is 
often  felt  among  the  Alps,  suddenly  arose  from  the 
east.  The  army  of  Theodosius  was  sheltered  by  their 
position  from  the  impetuosity  of  the  wind,  which  blew 
a  cloud  of  dust  in  the  faces  of  the  enemy,  disordered 
their  ranks,  wrested  their  weapons  from  their  hands, 
and  diverted,  or  repelled,  their  ineffectual  javelins. 
This  accidental  advantage  was  skilfully  improved;  the 
violence  of  the  storm  was  magnified  by  the  supersti- 
tious terrors  of  the  Gauls ;  and  they  yielded  without 
shame  to  the  invisible  powers  of  heaven,  who  seemed 
to  militate  on  the  side  of  the  pious  emperor.  His  vic- 
tory was  decisive ;  and  the  deaths  of  his  two  rivals 
were  distinguished  only  by  the  difference  of  their  cha- 
racters. The  rhetorician  Eugenius,  who  had  almost 
acquired  the  dominion  of  the  world,  was  reduced  to 
implore  the  mercy  of  the  conqueror  ;  and  the  unrelent- 
ing soldiers  separated  his  head  from  his  body,  as  he  lay 
prostrate  at  the  feet  of  Theodosius.  Arbogastes,  after 
the  loss  of  a  battle,  in  which  he  had  discharged  the 
duties  of  a  soldier  and  a  general,  wandered  several 
days  among  the  mountains.  But  when  he  was  con- 
vinced that  his  cause  was  desperate,  and  his  escape 
impracticable,  the  intrepid  barbarian  imitated  the  ex- 
ample of  the  ancient  Romans,  and  turned  his  sword 
against  his  own  breast.  The  fate  of  the  empire  was 
determined  in  a  narrow  corner  of  Italy  ;  and  the  le- 
gitimate successor  of  the  house  of  Valentinian  embraced 
the  archbishop  of  Milan,  and  graciously  received  the 
submission  of  the  provinces  of  the  west.  Those  pro- 
vinces were  involved  in  the  guilt  of  rebellion;  while 

d  Theodoret  affirms,  that  St.  John  and  St.  Philip,  appeared  to  the 
waking,  or  sleeping  emperor,  on  horseback,  &c.  This  is  the  first  in- 
stance of  apostolic  chivalry,  which  afterwards  became  so  popular  in 
Spain,  and  in  the  Crusades. 

e  Te  propter,  gelidis  Aquilo  de  monte  procellis 
Obruit  adversas  acies ;  revolutaque  tela 
Vert.it  in  auctores,  el  turbine  reppulit  hastas. 
O  nimium  dilecte  Deo,  cui  fundit,  ab  antris 
iEolus  armatas  hyemes :  cui  militat  ./Ether, 
Et  conjurati  veniunt  ad  classic.a  venti. 
These  famous  lines  of  Claudian,  'in  iii.  Cons.  Honor.  93,  &c.  A.  D. 
396.)  are  alleged  by  his  contemporaries,  Augustin  and  Orosius ;  who 
suppress  the  pagan  deity  of  iEolus;  and  add  some  circumstances 
from  the  information  of  eye-witnesses.   Within  four  months  after  the 
victory,  it  was  compared  bv  Ambrose  to  the  miraculous  victories  of 
Moses  and  Joshua. 
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the  inflexible  courage  of  Ambrose  alone  had  resisted 
the  claims  of  successful  usurpation.  With  a  manly 
freedom,  which  might  have  been  fatal  to  any  other  sub- 
ject, the  archbishop  rejected  the  gifts  of  Eugenius, 
declined  his  correspondence,  and  withdrew  himself 
from  Milan,  to  avoid  the  odious  presence  of  a  tyrant; 
whose  downfall  he  predicted  in  discreet  and  ambigu- 
ous language.  The  merit  of  Ambrose  was  applauded 
by  the  conqueror,  who  secured  the  attachment  of  the 
people  by  his  alliance  with  the  church  :  and  the  clem- 
ency of  Theodosius  is  ascribed  to  the  humane  inter- 
cession of  the  archbishop  of  Milan.' 
n  .u    .--ri        After    the  defeat  of  Eugenius,  the 

Death  ol  Theo-        .  ,  .  .' "  - 

dosiue,  merit,  as  well  as  the  authority,  01  I  heo- 
A.  D.  395.  dosius  was  cheerfully  acknowledged  by 
Jnn.  w.  ajj  t^e  jn]iat,itants  0f  the  Roman  world. 
The  experience  of  his  past  conduct  encouraged  the 
most  pleasing  expectations  of  his  future  reign  ;  and 
the  age  of  the  emperor,  which  did  not  exceed  fifty 
years,  seemed  to  extend  the  prospect  of  the  public  fe- 
licity. His  death,  only  four  months  after  his  victory, 
was  considered  by  the  people  as  an  unforeseen  and 
fatal  event,  which  destroyed,  in  a  moment,  the  hopes 
of  the  rising  generation.  But  the  indulgence  of  ease 
and  luxury  had  secretly  nourished  the  principles  ofdis- 
ease.s  The  strength  of  Theodosius  was  unable  to  sup- 
port the  sudden  and  violent  transition  from  the  palace 
to  the  camp;  and  the  increasing  symptoms  of  a  dropsy 
announced  the  speedy  dissolution  of  the  emperor. 
The  opinion,  and  perhaps  the  interest,  of  the  public 
had  confirmed  the  division  of  the  eastern  and  western 
empires ;  and  the  two  royal  youth,  Arcadius  and 
Honorius,  who  had  already  obtained,  from  the  tender- 
ness of  their  father,  the  title  of  Augustus,  were  destin- 
ed to  fill  the  thrones  of  Constantinople  and  of  Rome. 
Those  princes  were  not  permitted  to  share  the  danger 
and  glory  of  the  civil  war;h  but  as  soon  as  Theodosius 
had  triumphed  over  his  unworthy  rivals,  he  called  his 
younger  son,  Honorius,  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  the  victo- 
ry, and  to  receive  the  sceptre  of  the  west,  from  the 
hands  of  his  dying  father.  The  arrival  of  Honorius 
at  Milan  was  welcomed  by  a  splendid  exhibition  of 
the  games  of  the  circus ;  and  the  emperor,  though 
he  was  oppressed  by  the  weight  of  his  disorder,  con- 
tributed by  his  presence  to  the  public  joy.  But  the 
remains  of  his  strength  were  exhausted  by  the  painful 
effort,  which  he  made  to  assist  at  the  spectacles  of  the 
morning.  Honorius  supplied,  during  the  rest  of  the 
day,  the  place  of  his  father ;  and  the  great  Theodosius 
expired  in  the  ensuing  night.  Notwithstanding  the 
recent  animosities  of  a  civil  war,  his  death  was  uni- 
versally lamented.  The  barbarians,  whom  he  had 
vanquished,  and  the  churchmen,  by  whom  he  had  been 
subdued,  celebrated,  with  loud  and  sincere  applause, 
the  qualities  nf  the  deceased  emperor,  which  appeared 
the  most  valuable  in  their  eyes.  The  Romans  were 
terrified  by  the  impending  dangers  of  a  feeble  and  di- 
vided administration  ;  and  every  disgraceful  moment 
of  the  unfortunate  reigns  of  Arcadius  and  Honorius 
revived  the  memory  of  their  irreparable  loss. 
Corruption  of  In  the  faithful  picture  of  the  virtues 
the  times.  0f  Theodosius,  his  imperfections  have 
not  been  dissembled  ;  the  act  of  cruelty,  and  the  ha- 
bits of  indolence,  which  tarnished  the  glory  of  one  of 
the  greatest  of  the  Roman  princes.     An  historian, 


f  The  events  of  this  civil  war  are  zathered  from  Ambrose,  (torn.  ii. 
Epist.  lxii.  p.  1022.  ;  Paulinus,  (in  Vil.  Arnbros.  c.  26—34.)  Augustin, 
(de  Civitat.  Dei.  v.  2G.)  Orosius,  (1.  vii.  c.  35.  Sozomen,  (1.  vii.  c.  24.) 
Theodoret,  ft.  v.  c.  24.)  Zosimus,  '1.  iv.  p.  2S1.  332. )  Claudian,  (in  iii. 
Cons.  Hon.  63—105.  in  iv.  Cons.  Hun.  70—117.)  and  the  Chronicles 
published  by  Scaliger. 

e  This  disease,  ascribed  by  Socrates  (1.  v.  c.  26.)  to  the  faliaues  of 
war,  is  represented  by  Philostorgius  (1  xi.  c.  2.)  as  the  effect  of  sloth 
and  intemperance;  for  which  Photius  calls  him  an  impudent  liar. 
(Godefroy,  Dissert,  p.  438.) 

b  Zosimus  supposes,  that  the  boy  Honorius  accompanied  his  father, 
(1.  iv.  p.  230  )  Yet  the  quanto  flagrabant  pectora  voto,  is  all  that  flat- 
very  would  allow  to  a  contemporary  poet ;  who  clearly  describes  the 
emperor's  refusal,  and  the  journey  of  Honorius,  after  the  victory. 
iClaudian  in  iii.  Cons.  73—125.) 


perpetually  adverse  to  the  fame  of  Theodosius,  has 
exaggerated  his  vices,  and  their  pernicious  effects; 
he  boldly  asserts,  that  every  rank  of  subjects  imitated 
the  effeminate  manners  of  their  sovereign  ;  that  every 
species  of  corruption  polluted  the  course  of  public  and 
private  life  ;  and  that  the  feeble  restraints  of  order  and 
decency  were  insufficient  to  resist  the  progress  of  that 
degenerate  spirit,  wThich  sacrifices,  without  a  blush, 
the  consideration  of  duty  and  interest  to  the  base  in- 
dulgence of  sloth  and  appetite.'  The  complaints  of 
contemporary  writers  who  deplore  the  increase  of  lux- 
ury, and  depravation  of  manners,  are  commonly  ex- 
pressive of  their  peculiar  temper  and  situation.  There 
are  few  observers,  who  possess  a  clear  and  comprehen- 
sive view  of  the  revolutions  of  society  ;  and  who  are  ca- 
pable of  discovering  the  nice  and  secret  springs  of  ac- 
tions, which  impel,  in  the  same  uniform  direction,  the 
blind  and  capricious  passions  of  a  multitude  of  individ- 
uals. If  it  can  be  affirmed,  with  any  degree  of  truth,  that 
the  luxury  of  the  Romans  was  more  shameless  and 
dissolute  in  the  reign  of  Theodosius  than  in  the  age 
of  Constantine,  perhaps,  or  of  Augustus,  the  alteration 
cannot  be  ascribed  to  any  beneficial  improvements, 
which  had  gradually  increased  the  stock  ofhational 
riches.  A  long  period  of  calamity  or  decay  must  have 
cheeked  the  industry,  and  diminished  the  wealth,  of 
the  people;  and  their  profuse  luxury  must  have  been 
the  result  of  that  indolent  despair,  which  enjoys  the 
present  hour,  and  declines  the  thoughts  of  futurity. 
The  uncertain  condition  of  their  property  discouraged 
the  subjects  of  Theodosius  from  engaging  in  those 
useful  and  laborious  undertakings  which  require  an 
immediate  expense,  and  promise  a  slow  and  distant 
advantage.  The  frequent  examples  of  ruin  and  de- 
solation tempted  them  not  te  spare  the.  remains  of  a 
patrimony,  which  might,  every  hour,  become  the  prey 
of  the  rapacious  Goth.  And  the  mad  prodigality, 
which  prevails  in  the  confusion  of  a  shipwreck  or  a 
siege,  may  serve  to  explain  the  progress  of  luxury 
amidst  the  misfortunes  and  terrors  of  a  sinking  nation. 

The  effeminate  luxury,  which  infected  The  jnfanlrv  )ay 
the  manners  of  courts  and  cities,  had  aside  their  ar- 
instilled  a  secret  and  destructive  poison  moUT- 
into  the  camps  of  the  legions;  and  their  degeneracy 
has  been  marked  by  the  pen  of  a  military  writer,  who 
had  accurately  studied  the  genuine  and  ancient  prin- 
ciples of  Roman  discipline.  It  is  the  just  and  impor- 
tant observation  of  Vegetius,  that  the  infantry  was 
invariably  covered  with  defensive  armour,  from  the 
foundation  of  the  city,  to  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
Gratian.  The  relaxation  of  discipline,  and  the  disuse 
of  exercise,  rendered  the  soldiers  less  able,  and  less 
willing,  to  support  the  fatigues  of  the  service;  they 
complained  of  the  weight  of  the  armour,  which  they 
seldom  wore ;  and  they  successively  obtained  the  per- 
mission of  laying  aside  both  their  cuirasses  and  their 
helmets.  The  heavy  weapons  of  their  ancestors,  the 
short  sword,  and  the  formidable  pilum,  which  had 
subdued  the  world,  insensibly  dropped  from  their 
feeble  hands.  As  the  use  of  the  shield  is  incompatible 
with  that  of  the  bow,  they  reluctantly  marched  into  the 
field  ;  condemned  to  suffer,  either  the  pain  of  wonnds, 
or  the  ignominy  of  flight,  and  always  disposed  to  pre- 
fer the  more  shameful  alternative.  The  cavalry  of  the 
Goths,  the  Huns,  and  the  Alani,  had  felt  the  benefits, 
and  adopted  the  use,  of  defensive  armour;  and,  as 
they  excelled  in  the  management  of  missile  weapons, 
they  easily  overwhelmed  the  naked  and  trembling 
legions,  whose  heads  and  breasts  were  exposed,  with- 
out defence,  to  the  arrows  of  the  barbarians.  The  loss 
of  armies,  the  destruction  of  cities,  and  the  dishonour 
of  the  Roman  name,  ineffectually  solicited  the  succes- 
sors of  Gratian  to  restore  the  helmets  and  cuirasses  of 
the  infantry.  The  enervated  soldiers  abandoned  their 
own,  and  the  public,  defence  ;  and  their  pusillanimous 


i  Zosimus,  1.  iv.  p.  244. 
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indolence  may  be  considered  as  the  immediate  cause 
of  the  downfall  of  the  empire.* 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

Final  destruction,  of  Paganism, — Introduction  of  the  wor- 
ship of  saints,  and  relics,  among  the  christians. 

The  destruction  The  r.uin  of  paganism,  in  the  age  of 
of  the  pagan  re-  Theodosius,  is  perhaps  the  only  example 
A? D " °78— 30r.  °^  tnc  t0  extirpation  of  any  ancient 
.  \  and  popular  superstition  ;  and  may  t  here- 
fore deserve  to  be  considered,  as  a  singular  event  in 
the  history  of  the  human  mind.  The  christians,  more 
especially  the  clergy,  had  impatiently  supported  the 
prudent  delays  of  Constantine,  and  the  equal  toleration 
of  the  elder  Valentinian  ;  nor  could  they  deem  their 
conquest  perfect  or  secure,  as  long  as  their  adversaries 
were  permitted  to  exist.  The  influence,  which  Am- 
brose and  his  brethren  had  acquired  over  the  youth  of 
Gratian,  and  the  piety  of  Theodosius,  was  employed 
to  infuse  the  maxims  of  persecution  into  the  breasts  of 
their  imperial  proselytes.  Two  specious  principles 
of  religious  jurisprudence  were  established,  from 
whence  they  deduced  a  direct  and  rigorous  conclusion 
against  the  subjects  of  the  empire,  who  still  adhered 
to  the  ceremonies  of  their  ancestors  :  that  the  magis- 
trate is,  in  some  measure,  guilty  of  the  crimes  which 
he  neglects  to  prohibit,  or  to  punish  ;  and,  that  the 
idolatrous  worship  of  fabulous  deities,  and  real  dae- 
mons, is  the.  most  abominable  crime  against  the  su- 
preme majesty  of  the  Creator.  The  laws  of  Moses, 
and  the  examples  of  Jewish  history,"  were  hastily, 
perhaps  erroneously,  applied  by  the  clergy  to  the 
mild  and  universal  reign  of  Christianity.1"  The  zeal 
of  the  emperors  was  excited  to  vindicate  their  own 
honour,  and  that  of  the  Deity  :  and  the  temples  of  the 
Roman  world  were  subverted  about  sixty  years  after 
the  conversion  of  Constantine. 

State  of  pagan"-  From  the  age  of  Numa,  to  the  reign 
ism  at  Eoiiih.  0f  Gratian,  the  Romans  preserved  the 
regular  succession  of  the  several  colleges  of  the  sacer- 
dotal order.c  Fifteen  Pontiffs  exercised  their  su- 
preme jurisdiction  over  all  things,  and  persons,  that 
were  consecrated  to  the  service  of  the  gods  ;  and  the 
various  questions  which  perpetually  arose  in  a  loose 
and  traditionary  system,  were  submitted  to  the  judg- 
ment of  their  holy  tribunal.  Fifteen  grave  and  learn- 
ed Augurs  observed  the  face  of  the  heavens,  and  pre- 
served the  actions  of  heroes,  according  to  the  flight 
of  birds.  Fifteen  keepers  of  the  Sibylline  books  (their 
name  of  Quinoecemvirs  was  derived  from  their  num- 
ber) occasionally  consulted  the  history  of  future,  anri, 
as  it  should  seem,  of  contingent,  events.  Six  Vestals 
devoted  their  virginity  to  the  guard  of  the  sacred  fire, 
and  of  the  unknown  pledges  of  the  duration  of  Rome; 
which  no  mortal  had  been  suffered  to  behold  with  im- 
punity.'1 Seven  Kpulos  prepared  the  table  of  the  gods, 

k  Vegetius,  de  Re  Militari,  1.  i.  c.  in.  The  series  of  calamities, 
which  he  marks,  compel  us  to  believe,  that  the  Hero,  to  whom  he 
dedicates  his  book,  is  the  last  and  most  inglorious  of  the  Valentinians. 

a  St.  Ambrose  (torn.  ii.  de  Obit.  Thcodos.  p.  1*208)  expressly  praises 
and  recommends  the  zeal  of  Josiah  in  the  destruction  of  idolatry. 
The  language  of  Julius  Firmicus  Maternus  on  the  same  subject  (de 
Errore  Profan.  Relig.  p.  4fi7.  edit.  Gronov.)  is  piously  inhuman.  Nec 
filio  jubet  (the  Mosaic  Law)  parci,  nec  fratri,  et  per  amatam  conju- 
gein  gladium  vindicem  ducit,  &c. 

ti  Bayle  (torn.  ii.  p.  40S.  in  his  Commentaire  Philosophique)  justi- 
fies and  limits  these  intolerant  laws  by  the  temporal  reign  of  Jeho- 
vah over  the  Jews.   The  attempt  is  laudable. 

c  See  the  outlines  of  the  Roman  hierarchy  in  Cicero,  (de  Legibus, 
ii.  7,  8>  Livy,  (i.  20.)  Dionysius  Halicarnassensis,  I),  ii.  p.  119—129. 
edit.  Hudson,)  Beaufort,  (Republique  Romaine,  torn.  i.  p.  1 — 90.)  and 
Moyle,  vol.  i.  p.  10—55.)  The  last  is  the  work  of  an  English  whig, 
as  well  as  of  a  Roman  antiquary. 

d  These  mystic,  and  perhaps  imaginary  symbols,  have  given  birth 
to  various  fables  and  conjectures.  It  seems  probable,  that  the  Palla- 
dium was  a  small  statue  '  three  cubits  and  a  half  high)  of  Minerva, 
with  a  lance  and  distaff;  that  it  was  usually  enclosed  in  a  seria,  or 
barrel ;  and  that  a  similar  barrel  was  placed  by  its  side,  to  discon- 
cert curiosity  or  sacrilege)  See  Mezeriac,  (Comment,  sur  les  Epi- 
tres  tl'Ovide,  torn.  i.  p.  GO—  GG.i  and  Lipsius,  torn.  iii.  p.  610.  de  Vest;', 
&c.  c.  10.) 


conducted  the  solemn  procession,  and  regulated  the 
ceremonies  of  the  annual  festival.  The  three  Flamens 
of  Jupiter,  of  Mars,  and  of  Quirinus,  were  considered 
as  the  peculiar  ministers  of  the  three  most  power- 
ful deities,  who  watched  over  the  fate  of  Rome  and  of 
the  universe.  The  King  of  the  S  acrifices,  represent- 
ed the  person  of  Nuina,  and  of  his  successors,  in  the 
religious  functions,  which  could  be  performed  only  by 
royal  hands.  The  confraternities  of  the  Salians,  the 
Lupercals,  &c,  practised  such  rites,  as  might  extort 
a  smile  of  contempt  from  every  reasonable  man,  with 
a  lively  confidence  of  recommending  themselves  to 
the  favour  of  the  immortal  gods.  The  authority,  which 
the  Roman  priests  had  formerly  obtained  in  the  coun- 
sels of  the  republic  was  gradually  abolished  by  the 
establishment  of  monarchy,  and  the  removal  of  the 
seat  of  empire.  But  the  dignity  of  their  sacred 
character  was  still  protected  by  the  laws  and  manners 
of  their  country;  and  they  still  continued,  more  espe- 
cially the.  college  of  pontiffs,  to  exercise  in  the  capital, 
and  sometimes  in  the  provinces,  the  rights  of  their 
ecclesiastical  and  civil  jurisdiction.  Their  robes  of 
purple,  chariots  of  stite,  and  sumptuous  entertain- 
ments, attracted  the  admiration  of  the  people;  and 
they  rec:  ived,  from  the  consecrated  lands,  and  the 
public  revenue,  an  ample  stipend,  which  liberally  sup- 
ported the  splendour  of  the  priesthood,  and  all  the  ex- 
penses of  the  rc-iigious  worship  of  the  state.  As  the 
service  of  the  altar  was  not  incompatible  with  the 
command  of  armies,  the  Romans,  after  their  consul- 
ships and  triumphs,  aspired  to  the  place  of  pontiff,  or  of 
augur;  the  seats  of  Cicero*  and  Pompey  were  filled, 
in  the  fourth  century,  by  the  most  illustrious  members 
of  the  senate;  and  the  dignity  of  their  birth  reflected 
additional  splendour  on  their  sacerdotal  character. 
The  fifteen  priests,  who  composed  the  college  of  pon- 
tiffs, et)jo3^ed  a  more  distinguished  rank  as  the  com- 
panions of  their  sovereign ;  and  the  christian  emper- 
ors condescended  to  accept  the  robe  and  ensigns, 
which  were  appropriated  to  the  office  of  supreme 
pontifT.  But  when  Gratian  ascended  the  throne,  more 
scrupulous,  or  more  enlightened,  he  sternly  rejected 
those  pTofane  symbols; f  applied  to  the  service  of  the 
state,  or  of  the  church,  the  revenues  of  the  priests  and 
vestals;  abolished  their  honours  and  immunities;  and 
dissolved  the  ancient  fabric  of  Roman  superstition, 
which  was  supported  by  the  opinions,  and  habits,  of 
eleven  hundred  years.  Paganism  was  still  the  con- 
stitutional religion  of  the  senate.  The  hall,  or  temple, 
in  which  they  assembled,  was  adorned  by  the  statue 
and  altar  of  Victory  :  s  a  majestic  female  standing  on 
a  globe,  with  flowing  garments,  expanded  wings,  and 
a  crown  of  laurel  in  her  outstretched  hand.11  The 
senators  were  sworn  on  the  altar  of  the  goddess,  to  ob- 
serve the  laws  of  the  emperor  and  of  the  empire  ;  and 
a  solemn  offering  of  wine  and  incense  was  the  ordinary 
prelude  of  their  public  deliberations.'  The  removal 
of  this  ancient  monument  was  the  only  injury  which 
Constantius  had  offered  to  the  superstition  of  the  Ro- 
mans. The  altar  of  Victory  was  again  restored  by 
Julian,  tolerated  by  Valentinian,  and  once  more  ban- 
ished from  the  senate  by  the  zeal  of  Gratian.k  But  the 
emperor  yet  spared  the  statues  of  the  gods  which  were 
exposed  to  the  public  veneration  :  four  hundred  and 
twenty-four  temples,  or  chapels,  still  remained  to  sat- 
isfy the  devotion  of  the  people :  and  in  every  quarter 

e  Cicero  frankly,  (ad  Atlicum,  1.  ii.  Epist.  5.)  or  indirectly,  (ad  Fa- 
miliar. 1.  xv.  Epist.  4.)  confesses  that  the  Augurale  is  the  supreme 
object  of  his  wishes.  Pliny  is  proud  to  tread  in  the  footsteps  of  Ci- 
cero, (1.  iv.  epist.  8.)  and  the  chain  of  tradition  might  be  continued 
from  history,  and  marbles. 

f  Zosimus,  1.  iv.  p.  249,  250.  I  have  suppressed  the  foolish  pun 
about  Pimtifcx  and  Maximus. 

z  This  statue  was  transported  from  Tarentum  to  Rome,  placed  in 
the  Curia  Julia  by  Caesar,  and  decorated  by  Augustus  with  the 
spoils  of  Egypt. 

h  Prudeutius  (l.ii.  in  initio)  has  drown  a  very  awkward  portrait  of 
Victory;  but  the  curious  reader  will  obtain  more  satisfaction  from 
Montfaucon's  Antiquities,  (torn.  i.  p.  341.) 

i  S°o  Suetonius,  t  in  Aug. c.  35.  -  ami  the  exordium  of  Tliny'sPanegyr. 

k  These  facts  are  mutually  allowed  by  the  two  advocates,  Symma- 
chus  and  Ambrose. 
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of  Rome  the  delicacy  of  the  christians  was  offended 

by  the  fumes  of  idolatrous  sacrifice.1 

_  .        ...        But  the  christians  formed  the  least 

Petition  ol  the  .      .  c  n  _ 

opiate  for  the  numerous  party  in  the  senate  ot  Kome;m 
a'fcar  of  Victory,  and  it  was  only  by  their  absence,  that 
A.  D.  384.  pQyjj  eXpress  their  dissent  from  the 

legal,  though  profane,  acts  of  a  pagan  majority.  In 
that  assembly,  the  dying  embers  of  freedom  were,  for 
a  moment,  revived  and  inflamed  by  the  breath  of  fanat- 
icism. Four  respectable  deputations  were  success- 
ively voted  to  the  imperial  court,"  to  represent  the 
grievances  of  the  priesthood  and  the  senate;  and  to 
solicit  the  restoration  of  the  altar  of  Victory.  The 
conduct  of  this  important  business  was  intrusted  to 
the  eloquent  Symmachus,"  a  wealthy  and  noble  sena- 
tor, who  united  the  sacred  characters  of  pontiff  and 
augur,  with  the  civil  dignities  of  proconsul  of  Africa, 
and  praefect  of  the  city.  The  breast  of  Symmachus 
was  animated  by  the  warmest  zeal  for  the  cause  of  ex- 
piring paganism  ;  and  his  religious  antagonists  lamen- 
ted the  abuse  of  his  genius,  and  the  inefficacy  of  his 
moral  virtues.?  The  orator,  whose  petition  is  extant 
to  the  emperor  Valentinian,  was  conscious  of  the  diffi- 
culty and  danger  of  the  office  which  he  had  assumed. 
He  cautiously  avoids  every  topic  which  might  appear 
to  reflect  on  the  religion  of  his  sovereign;  humbly  de- 
clares, that  prayers  and  intrcaties  are  his  only  arms  ; 
and  artfully  draws  his  arguments  from  the  schools  of 
rhetoric,  rather  than  from  those  of  philosophy.  Sym- 
machus endeavours  to  seduce  the  imaginaiion  of  a 
young  prince,  by  displaying  the  attributes  of  the  god- 
dess of  Victory ;  he  insinuates,  that  the  confiscation 
of  the  revenues,  which  were  consecrated  to  the  service 
of  the  Gods,  was  a  measure  unworthy  of  his  lib- 
eral and  disinterested  character;  and  he  maintains, 
that  the  Roman  sacrifices  would  be  deprived  of  their 
force  and  energy,  if  they  were  no  longer  celebrated  at 
the  expense,  as  well  as  in  the  name,  of  the  republic. 
Even  scepticism  is  made  to  supply  an  apology  for  su- 
perstition. The  great  and  incomprehensible  secret  of 
the  universe  eludes  the  inquiry  of  man.  Where  reason 
cannot  instruct,  custom  may  be  permitted  to  guide  ;  and 
every  nation  seems  to  consult  the  dictates  of  prudence, 
by  a  faithful  attachment  to  those  rites,  and  opinions, 
which  have  received  the  sanction  of  ages.  If  those 
ages  have  been  crowned  with  glory  and  prosperity,  if 
the  devout  people  have  frequently  obtained  the  bless- 
ings which  they  have  solicited  at  the  altars  of  the 
gods,  it  must  appear  still  more  advisable  to  persist  in 
the  same  salutary  practice ;  and  not  to  risk  the  un- 
known perils  that  may  attend  any  rash  innovations. 
The  test  of  antiquity  and  success  was  applied  with 
singular  advantage  to  the  religion  of  Numa  ;  and 
Rome  herself,  the  celestial  genius  that  presided  over 
the  fates  of  the  city,  is  introduced  by  the  orator  to 
plead  her  own  cause  before  the  tribunal  of  the  empe- 
rors. "Most  excellent  princes,"  says  the  venerable 
matron,  "  fathers  of  your  country  !  pity  and  respect 
my  age,  which  has  hitherto  flowed  in  an  uninterrupted 
course  of  piety.  Since  I  do  not  repent,  permit  me  to 
continue  in  the  practice  of  my  ancient  rites.  Since  I 
am  born  free,  allow  me  to  enjoy  my  domestic  institu- 
tions.   This  religion  has  reduced  the  world  under  my 

1  The  Notitia  Urbis,  more  recent  than  Constantine,  does  not  find 
one  christian  church  worthy  to  be  named  among  the  edifices  of  the 
city.  Ambrose  (torn.  ii.  epist.  xvii.  p.  325.)  deplores  the  public  scan- 
dals of  Rome,  which  continually  offended  the  eyes,  the  ears,  and  the 
nostrils,  of  the  faithful. 

m  Ambrose  repeatedly  affirms,  in  contradiction  to  common  sense, 
(Moyle's  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  147.)  that  the  christians  had  a  majority  in 
the  senate. 

n  The  first  (A.  D.  382.)  to  Gratian,  who  refused  them  audience. 
The  second  (A.  D.  384.)  to  Valentinian,  when  the  field  was  disputed 
by  Symmachus  and  Ambrose.  The  third  (A.  D.  388.)  to  Theodosius ; 
and  the  fourth  (A.  D  392.)  to  Valentinian.  Lardner  (Heathen  Tes- 
timonies, vol.  iv.  p.  372 — 399.)  fairly  represents  the  whole  transaction. 

o  Symmachus,  who  was  invested  with  all  the  civil  and  sacerdotal 
honours,  represented  the  emperor  under  the  two  characters  of  Pon- 
tifex  Maximus,  and  Princeps  Senatus.  See  the  proud  inscription 
at  the  head  of  his  works. 

P  As  if  any  one,  says  Prudentius,  (in  Symmach.  i.  639.)  should  dig 
in  the  mud  with  an  instrument  of  gold  and  ivory.  Even  saints,  and 
polemic  saints,  treat  this  adversary  with  respect  and  civility. 


laws.  These  rites  have  repelled  Hannibal  from  the 
city,  and  the  Gauls  from  the  capitol.  Were  my  gray 
hairs  reserved  for  such  intolerable  disgrace  1  I  am 
ignorant  of  the  new  system,  that  I  am  required  to 
adopt ;  but  I  am  well  assured,  that  the  correction  of 
old  age  is  always  an  ungrateful  and  ignominious 
office. "i  The  fears  of  the  people  supplied  what  the 
discretion  of  the  orator  had  suppressed ;  and  the 
calamities,  which  afflicted,  or  threatened,  the  declining 
empire,  were  unanimously  imputed,  by  the  pagans,  to 
the  new  religion  of  Christ  and  of  Constantine. 

But  the  hopes  of  Symmachus  Were  Conversion  of 
repeatedly  baffled  by  the  firm  and  dexte-      ^om^„  . 

u         r  u'     A.  X).  388,  &c. 

rous  opposition  of  the  archbishop  ot  Mi- 
lan ;  who  fortified  the  emperor  against  the  fallacious 
eloquence  of  the  advocate  of  Rome.  In  this  contro- 
versy, Ambrose  condescends  to  speak  the  language  of 
a  philosopher,  and  to  ask,  with  some  contempt,  why  it 
should  be  thought  necessary  to  introduce  an  imaginary 
and  invisible  power,  as  the  cause  of  those  victories, 
which  were  sufficiently  explained  by  the  valour  and 
discipline  of  the  legions.  He  justly  derides  the  ab- 
surd reverence  for  antiquity,  which  could  only  tend  to 
discourage  the  improvements  of  art,  and  to  replunge 
the  human  race  into  their  original  barbarism.  From 
thence  gradually  rising  to  a  more  lofty  and  theological 
tone,  he  pronounces,  that  Christianity  alone  is  the  doc- 
trine of  truth  and  salvation;  and  that  every  mode  of 
polytheism  conducts  its  deluded  votaries,  through  the 
paths  of  error,  to  the  abyss  of  eternal  perdition.'  Ar- 
guments like  these,  when  they  were  suggested  by  a 
favourite  bishop,  had  power  to  prevent  the  restoration 
of  the  altar  of  Victory  ;  but  the  same  arguments  fell, 
with  much  more  energy  and  effect,  from  the  mouth  of 
a  conqueror  ;  and  the  gods  of  antiquity  were  dragged 
in  triumph  at  the  chariot-wheels  of  Theodosius.'  In  a 
full  meeting  of  the  senate,  the  emperor  proposed,  ac- 
cording to  the  forms  of  the  republic,  the  important 
question,  Whether  the  worship  of  Jupiter,  or  that  of 
Christ,  should  be  the  religion  of  the  Romans  1  The 
liberty  of  suffrages,  which  he  affected  to  allow,  was 
destroyed  by  the  hopes  and  fears  that  his  presence  in- 
spired ;  and  the  arbitrary  exile  of  Symmachus  was  a 
Tecent  admonition,  that  it  might  be  dangerous  to  oppose 
the  wishes  of  the  monarch.  On  a  regular  division  of 
the  senate,  Jupiter  was  condemned  and  degraded  by 
the  sense  of  a  very  large  majority ;  and  it  is  rather 
surprising,  that  any  members  should  be  found  bold 
enough  to  declare,  by  their  speeches  and  votes,  that 
they  were  still  attached  to  the  interest  of  an  abdicated 
deity.1  The  hasty  conversion  of  the  senate  must  be 
attributed  either  to  supernatural  or  to  sordid  motives; 
and  many  of  these  reluctant  proselytes  betrayed,  on 
every  favourable  occasion,  their  secret  disposition  to 
throw  aside  the  mask  of  odious  dissimulation.  But 


q  See  the  fifty-fourth  Epistle  of  the  tenth  book  of  Symmachus.  In 
the  form  and  disposition  of  his  ten  books  of  Epistles,  he  imitated  the 
younger  Pliny ;  whose  rich  and  florid  style  he  was  supposed,  by  his 
friends,  to  equal  or  excel.  (Macrob.  Saturnal.  1.  v.  c.  1.)  But  the 
luxuriancy  of  Symmachus  consists  of  barren  leaves,  without  fruits, 
and  even  without  flowers.  Few  facts,  and  few  sentiments,  can  be 
extracted  from  his  verbose  correspondence. 

r  See  Ambrose,  (torn.  ii.  Epist.  xvii.  xviii.  p.  825 — 833.)  The  for- 
mer of  these  epistles  is  a  short  caution  ;  the  latter  is  a  formal  reply  to 
the  petition  or  libel  of  Symmachus.  The  same  ideas  are  more  co- 
piously expressed  in  the  poetry,  if  it  may  deserve  that  name,  of  Pru- 
dentius, who  composed  his  two  books  against  Symmachus  (A.  D.  404.) 
while  that  senator  was  still  alive.  It  is  whimsical  enough,  that 
Montesquieu  (Considerations,  &c.  c.  xix.  torn.  iii.  p.  487.)  should 
overlook  the  two  professed  antagonists  of  Symmachus  ;  and  amuse 
himself  with  descanting  on  the  more  remote  and  indirect  confutations 
of  Orosius,  St.  Aueustin  and  Salvian. 

a  See  Prudentius,  (in  Symmach.  1.  545,  &c.)  The  christian 
agrees  with  the  pagan  Zosimus,  (1.  iv.  p.  283.)  in  placing  this  visit 
of  Theodosius  after  the  second  civil  war,  gemini  bis  victor  csede  Ty- 
ranni.  (1.  i.  410.)  But  the  time  and  circumstances  are  better  suited 
to  his  first  triumph. 

t  Prudentius,  after  proving  that  the  sense  of  the  senate  is  declared 
by  a  legal  majority,  proceeds  to  say,  (609,  Sec.) 

Adspice  quam  pleno  subsellia  nostra  Senatu 

Decernant  infame  Jovis  pulvinar,  et  omne 

Idolium  longe  purgata  ab  urbe  fugandum. 

Qua  vocat  egregii  sententia  Principis,  illuc  ■ 

Libera,  cum  pfcdibus,  turn  corde,  frequcntia  transit. 
Zosimus  ascribes  u>  the  conscript  fathers  a  healueiiish  courage, 
which  few  of  them  are  found  to  possess. 
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they  were  gradually  fixed  in  the  new  religion,  as  the 
cause  of  the  ancient  became  more  hopeless ;  they 
yielded  to  the  authority  of  the  emperor,  to  the  fashion 
of  the  times,  and  to  the  intrenties  of  their  wives  and 
children,"  who  were  instigated  and  governed  by  the 
clergy  of  Rome  and  the  monks  of  the  east.  The  edify- 
ing example  of  the  Anician  family  was  soon  imitated 
by  the  rest  of  the  nobility:  the  Bassi,  the  Paulini,the 
Gracchi,  embraced  the  christian  religion  ;  and  "  the 
luminaries  of  the  world,  the  venerable  assembly  of 
Catos,  (such  are  the  high-flown  expressions  of  Pru- 
dentins,)  were  impatient  to  strip  themselves  of  their 
pontifical  garment ;  to  cast  the  skin  of  the  old  ser- 
pent ;  to  assume  the  snowy  robes  of  baptismal  inno- 
cence; and  to  humble  the  pride  of  the  consular  fasces 
before  the  tombs  of  the  martyrs."1  The  citizens,  who 
subsisted  by  their  own  industry,  and  the  populace, 
who  were  supported  by  the  public  liberality,  filled  the 
churches  of  the  Lateran,  and  Vatican,  with  an  inces- 
sant throng  of  devout  proselytes.  The  decrees  of  the 
senate,  which  proscribed  the  worship  of  idols,  were 
ratified  by  the  general  consent  of  the  Romans  :  »  the 
splendour  of  the  capitol  was  defaced,  and  the  solitary 
temples  were  abandoned  to  ruin  and  contempt.2  Rome 
submitted  to  the  yoke  of  the  gospel ;  and  the  van- 
quished provinces  had  not  yet  lost  their  reverence  for 
the  name  and  authority  of  Rome. 
Destruction  of  Tne  filial  P^ty  of  the  emperors  them- 
the  temples  in  selves  engaged  thpm  to  proceed,  with 
the^provmces^  some  caution  and  tenderness,  in  the  re- 
formation of  the  eternal  city.  Those  ab- 
solute monarchs  acted  with  less  regard  to  the  preju- 
dices of  the  provincials.  The  pious  labour  whieh 
had  been  suspended  near  twenty  years  since  the  death 
of  Constantius,1  were  vigorously  resumed,  and  finally 
accomplished,  by  the  zeal  of  Theodosius.  Whilst  that 
warlike  prince  yet  struggled  with  the  Goths,  not  for  the 
glory  but  for  the  safety  of  the  republic,  he  ventured  to 
offend  a  considerable  party  of  his  subjects,  by  some 
acts  which  might  perhaps  secure  the  protection  of 
heaven,  but  which  must  seem  rash  and  unseasonable 
in  the  eye  of  human  prudence.  The  success  of  his  first 
experiments  against  the  pagans,  encouraged  the  pious 
emperor  to  reiterate  and  enforce  his  edicts  of  proscrip- 
tion :  the  same  laws  which  had  been  originally  pub- 
lished in  the  provinces  of  the  east,  were  applied,  after 
the  defeat  of  Maximus,  to  the  whole  extent  of  the 
western  empire;  and  every  victory  of  the  orthodox 
Theodosius  contributed  to  the  triumph  of  the  christian 
and  catholic  faith.b  He  attacked  superstition  in  her 
most  vital  part,  by  prohibiting  the  use  of  sacrifices, 
which  he  declared  to  be  criminal  as  well  as  infamous  ; 
and  if  the  terms  of  his  edicts  more  strictly  condemned 
the  impious  curiosity  which  examined  the  entrails  of  the 
victims,0  every  subsequent  explanation  tended  to  in- 
volve, in  the  same  guilt,  the  general  practice  of  immo- 
lation, which  essentially  constituted  the  religion  of 
the  pagans.    As  the  temples  had  been  erected  for  the 


u  Jerom  specifies  the  pontiff  Albinos,  who  was  surrounded  with 
such  a  believing  family  of  children  and  grand-children  as.  would  have 
been  sufficient  to  convert,  even  Jupiter  himself;  an  extraordinary 
proselyte!  (torn.  i.  ad  Lactam,  p.  54.) 

x  Exultare  Patres  videas,  pulcherrima  mundi 
Lumina;  Conciliumque  soniim  gestire  Catonum 
Candidiore  toga  niveum  pietatis  amictum 
Sumere  ;  et  exuvias  deponere  pontificates. 
The  fancy  of  Prudentius  is  warmed  and  elevated  by  victory. 

y  Prudentius,  after  he  has  described  the  conversion  of  the  senate 
and  people,  asks,  with  some  truth  and  confidence, 

El  dubitamus  adhuc  Romam,  tibi,  Chri.sle,  dicatam 
In  leges  transisse  tuas  ? 
i  Jerom  exults  in  the  desolation  of  the  capitol,  and  the  other  tem- 
ples of  Rome.  (torn.  i.  p.  51.  torn.  ii.  p.  95.) 

a  Libanius  (Orat.  pro  Tempi  is,  p.  10.  Genev.  1634.  published  by 
James  Godefroy,  and  now  extremely  scarce)  accuses  Valentinian  and 
Valens,  of  prohibiting  sacrifices.  Some  partial  order  may  have  been 
"issued  by  the  eastern  emperor ;  but  the  idea  of  any  general  law  is 
contradicted  by  the  silence  of  the  code,  and  the  evidence  of  ecclesi- 
astical history 

b  See  his  laws  in  the  Theodosian  code,  1.  xvi.  tit.  x.  leg.  7 — II. 

c  Homer's  Sacrifices  are  not  accompanied  with  any  inquisition  of 
entrails,  (see  Eeithius,  Antiquitat.  Homer.  1.  i.  c.  10.  16.)  The  Tus- 
cans, who  produced  the  first  Haruspircs,  subdued  both  the  Greeks 
and  the  Romans.  (Uicero  de  Divinatioue,  ii.  23.) 


purpose  of  sacrifice,  it  was  the  duty  of  a  benevolent 
prince  to  remove  from  his  subjects  the  dangerous 
temptation,  of  offending  against  the  laws  which  he 
had  enacted.  A  special  commission  was  granted  to 
Cynegius,  the  praetorian  praefect  of  the  east,  and  after- 
wards to  the  counts  Jovius  and  Gaudentius,  two  offi- 
cers of  distinguished  rank  in  the  west;  by  which 
they  were  directed  to  shut  the  temples,  to  seize  or 
destroy  the  instruments  of  idolatry,  to  abolish  the 
privileges  of  the  priests,  and  to  confiscate  the  conse- 
crated property  for  the  benefit  of  the  emperor,  of  the 
church,  or  of  the  army.'1  Here  the  desolation  might 
have  stopped;  and  the  naked  edifices,  which  were  no 
longer  employed  in  the  services  of  idolatry,  might 
have  been  protected  from  the  destructive  rage  of  fanat- 
icism. Many  of  those  temples  were  the  most  splen- 
did and  beautiful  monuments  of  Grecian  architecture  ; 
and  the  emperor  himself  was  interested  not  to  deface 
the  splendour  of  his  own  cities,  or  to  diminish  the 
value  of  his  own  possessions.  Those  stately  edifices 
might  be  suffered  to  remain,  as  so  many  lasting  tro- 
phies of  the  victory  of  Christ.  In  the  decline  of  the 
•.;rts,  they  might  be  usefully  converted  into  magazines, 
manufactures,  or  places  of  public  assembly;  and  per- 
haps, when  the  walls  of  the  temple  had  been  suffi- 
ciently purified  by  holy  rites,  the  worship  of  the  true 
deity  might  be  allowed  to  expiate  the.  ancient  guilt  of 
idolatry.  But  as  long  as  they  subsisted,  the  pagans 
fondly  cherished  the  secret  hope,  that  an  auspicious 
revolution,  a  second  Julian,  might  again  restore  the 
altars  of  the  gods;  and  the  earnestness  with  which 
they  addressed  their  unavailing  prayers  to  the  throne,0 
increased  the  zeal  of  the  christian  reformers  to  extir- 
pate, without  mercy,  the  root  of  superstition.  The 
laws  of  the  emperors  exhibit  some  symptoms  of  a 
milder  disposition  ;'  but  their  cold  and  languid  efforts 
were  insufficient  to  stem  the  torrent  of  enthusiasm  and 
rapine,  which  was  conducted,  or  rather  impelled,  by 
the  spiritual  rulers  of  the  church.  In  Gaul,  the  holy 
Martin,  bishop  of  Tours,s  marched  at  the  head  of  his 
faithful  monks  to  destroy  the  idols,  the  temples,  and 
the  consecrated  trees  of  his  extensive  diocese;  and,  in 
the  execution  of  this  arduous  task,  the  prudent  reader 
will  judo-e  whether  Martin  was  supported  by  the  aid 
of  miraculous  pow  ers,  or  of  carnal  weapons.  In  Syria, 
the  divine  and  excellent  Marcellus,h  as  he  is  styled  by 
Theodoret,  a  bishop  animated  with  apostolic  fervour, 
resolved  to  level  with  the  ground  the  stately  temples 
within  the  diocese  of  Apamra.  His  attack  was  resis- 
ted, by  the  skill  and  solidity  with  which  the  temple 
of  Jupiter  had  been  constructed.  The  building  was 
seated  on  an  eminence  :  on  each  of  the  four  sides,  the 
lofty  roof  was  supported  by  fifteen  massy  columns, 
sixteen  feet  in  circumference;  and  the  large  stones, 
of  which  they  were  composed,  were  firmly  cemented 
with  lead  and  iron.  The  force  of  the  strongest  and 
sharpest  tools  had  been  tried  without  effect.  It  was 
found  necessary  to  undermine  the  foundations  of  the 
columns,  which  fell  down  as  soon  as  the  temporary 
wooden  props  had  been  consumed  with  fire ;  and  the 
difficulties  of  the  enterprise  are  described  under  the 
allegory  of  a  black  daemon,  who  retarded,  though  he 
could  not  defeat,  the  operations  of  the  christian  engin- 
eers.   Elated  with  victory,  Marcellus  took  the  field  in 


d  Zosimus,  1.  iv.  p.  245  .  249.  Theodoret,  1.  v.  c.  21.  Idatius  in 
Chron.  Prosper.  At|uitan.  1.  iii.  c.  3S.  aptid  Baroniom,  Anna].  Eccles. 
A.  I).  389.  No.  52.  Libanius  (pro  Templis,  p.  10.)  labours  to  prove, 
that  the  commands  of  Theodosius  were  not  direct  and  positive. 

e  Cod.  Theodos.  1.  xvi.  tit.  x.  leg.  8.  18.  There  is  room  to  believe, 
that  this  temple  of  Edossa  which  Theodosius  wished  to  save  for  civil 
uses,  was  soon  afterwards  a  heap  of  ruins.  (Libanius  pro  Templis,  p. 
2G,  27.  and  Godefroy's  notes,  p.  59.) 

f  See  this  curious  oration  of  Libanius  pro  Templis,  pronounced,  or 
rather  Composed,  about  the  year  390.  I  have  consulted,  with  advan- 
tage, Dr.  Lardner's  version  and  remarks.  (Heathen  Testimonies,  vol. 
iv.  p.  135— 163.) 

e  See  the  Life  of  Martin,  by  Sulpicius  Severus,  c.  9—14.  The 
saint  once  mistook  (as  Don  Quixote  might  have  done)  a  harmless 
funeral  for  an  idolatrous  procession,  and  imprudently  commited  a 
miracle. 

h  Comoare  Sozomen  (1.  vii.  c.  15.)  with  Theodoret,  (1.  v.  c.  21.) 
Between  them,  they  relate  the  ciut>ade  and  death  of  Marcellus. 
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person  against  the  powers  of  darkness  ;  a  numerous 
troop  of  soldiers  and  gladiators  marched  under  the 
episcopal  banner,  and  he  successively  attacked  the 
villages  and  country  temples  of  the  diocese  of  Apa- 
mea.  Whenever  any  resistance  or  danger  was  appre- 
hended, the  champion  of  the  faith,  whose  lameness 
would  not  allow  him  either  to  fight  or  fly,  placed 
himself  at  a  convenient  distance,  beyond  the  reacli  of 
darts.  But  this  prudence  was  the  occasion  of  his 
death  :  he  was  surprised  and  slain  by  a  body  of  ex- 
asperated rustics ;  and  the  synod  of  the  province 
pronounced  without  hesitation,  that  the  holy  Marcellus 
had  sacrificed  his  life  in  the  cause  of  God.  In  the  sup- 
port of  this  cause,  the  monks,  who  rushed,  with  tumul- 
tuous fury,  from  the  desert,  distinguished  themselves  by 
their  zeal  and  diligence.  They  deserved  the  enmity  of  the 
pagans  ;  and  some  of  them  might  deserve  the  reproach- 
es of  avarice  and  intemperance ;  of  avarice,  which 
they  gratified  with  holy  plunder,  and  of  intemperance, 
which  they  indulged  at.  the  expense  of  the  people, 
who  foolishly  admired  their  tattered  garments,  loud 
psalmody,  and  artificial  paleness.'  A  small  number 
of  temples  were  protected  by  the  fears,  the  venality, 
the  taste,  or  the  prudence,  of  the  civil  and  ecclesiasti- 
cal governors.  The  temple  of  the  celestial  Venus  at 
Carthage,  whose  sacred  precincts  formed  a  circumfe- 
rence of  two  miles,  was  judiciously  converted  into  a 
christian  church  :k  and  a  similar  consecration  has 
preserved  inviolate  the  majestic  dome  of  the  Pantheon 
at  Rome.1  But  in  almost  every  province  of  the  Roman 
world  an  army  of  fanatics,  without  authority,  and 
without  discipline,  invaded  the  peaceful  inhabitants  ; 
and  the  ruin  of  the  fairest  structures  of  antiquity  still 
displays  the  ravages  of  Ihuse  barbarians,  who  alone 
had  time  and  inclination  to  execute  such  laborious 
_  destruction. 

The  icnipie  of  I"  'h'8  wide  and  various  prospect  of 
Serapisat Alex-  devastation,  the  spectator  may  distin- 
aniina.  gviish  the  ruins  of  the  temple  of  Serapis, 

at  Alexandria.1"  Serapis  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
one  of  the  native  gods,  or  monsters,  who  sprung  from 
the  fruitful  soil  of  superstitious  Egypt."  The  first  of 
the  Ptolemies  had  been  commanded,  by  a  dream,  to 
import  the  mysterious  stranger  from  the  coast  of  Pon- 
tus,  where  he  had  been  long  adored  by  the  inhabitants 
ofSinope;  but  his  attributes  and  his  reign  were  so 
imperfectly  understood,  that  it  became  a  subjectof  dis- 
pute, whether  he  represented  the  bright  orb  of  day,  or 
the  gloomy  monarch  of  the  subterraneous  regions." 
The  Egyptians,  who  were  obstinately  devoted  to  the 
religion  of  their  fathers,  refused  to  admit  this  foreign 
deity  within  the  walls  of  their  cities. P  But  the  obse- 
quious priests,  who  were  seduced  by  the  liberality  of 
the  Ptolemies,  submitted,  without  resistance,  to  the 
power  of  the  god  of  Pontus :  an  honourable  and  do- 
mestic genealogy  was  provided  :  and  this  fortunate 
usurper  was  introduced  into  the  throne  and  bed  of 
Osiris,''  the  husband  of  Isis,  and  the  celestial  monarch 


i  Eibanius,  pm  Templis,  p.  10 — 13.  He  rails  at  these  black-garbed 
men.  the  christian  monks,  who  eat  more  than  elephants.  Poor  ele- 
phants !  they  are  temperate  animals. 

k  Prosper  Aquilan.  1.  iii.  c.  38.  apnd  Baronium ;  Annal.  Eccles. 
A.  D.  3S9,  No.  53,  &c.  The  temple  had  been  shut  sometime,  and  the 
access  to  it  was  overgrown  with  brambles. 

1  Donatus,  Roma  Antiqua  et  Nova,  1.  iv.  c.  4.  D.  468.  This  conse- 
cration was  performed  by  pope  Boniface  IT.  X  am  ienirant  of  the 
favourable  circumstances  which  had  preserved  the  Pantheon  above 
two  hundred  years  after  the  reign  of  Theodosius. 

in  Sophronius  composed  a  recent  and  separate  history.  (Jerom,  in 
Script  Eccles.  torn.  i.  p.  303.)  which  has  furnished  materials  to  Soc- 
rates, (1  v.  c.  16.)  Theodorel  (1.  v.  c.  22.)  and  Rufinus.  (1.  ii.  c.  22.) 
Yet  the  last,  who  had  been  at  Alexandria  before  and  after  the  event, 
may  deserve  the  credit  of  an  original  witness. 

n' Gerard  Ybssius  (Opera,  torn.  v.  p.  80.  and  do  Idololatria,  1.  i.  c. 
211.)  strives  to  support  the  strange  notion  of  the  fathers ;  that  the  pa- 
triarch Joseph  was  3dored  in  Egypt,  as  the  bull  Apis,  and  the  god 
Serapis. 

o  Ori?oDei  nondum  nostris  cclebrafcr.  JEgyptiorum  amistites  sic 
memoraiit,  .V.C  Tacit.  Hist.  iv.  83.  Tho  Greeks,  who  had  travelled 
into  Esypt,  were  alike  iinorant  of  this  new  Deity. 

p  Macrobius,  Saturnal.  L  i.  c.  7.  Such  a  living  fact  decisively 
proves  his  foreign  extraction. 

<!  At  Home,  Isis  and  Serapis  were  unilpd  in  the  same  temple.  The 
{ireccMteney  which  the  quetn  assumed,  may  seem  to  betray  her  un- 


of  Egypt.  Alexandria,  which  claimed  his  peculiar 
protection,  gloried  in  the  name  of  the  city  of  Serapis. 
His  temple, '  which  rivalled  the  pride  and  magnificence 
of  the  capitol,  was  erected  on  the  spacious  summit  of 
an  artificial  mount,  raised  one  hundred  steps  above  the 
level  of  the  adjacent  parts  of  the  city  ;  and  the  interior 
cavity  was  strongly  supported  by  arches,  and  dis- 
tributed into  vaults  and  subterraneous  apartments. 
The  consecrated  buildings  were  surrounded  by  a 
quadrangular  portico  ;  the  stately  halls,  and  exquisite 
statues,  displayed  the  triumph  of  the  arts ;  and  the 
treasures  of  ancient  learning  were  preserved  in  the 
famous  Alexandrian  library,  which  had  arisen  with 
new  splendour  from  its  ashes.'  After  the  edicts  of 
Theodosius  had  severely  prohibited  the  sacrifices  of 
the  pagans,  the}'  were  still  tolerated  in  the  city  and 
temple  of  Serapis  ;  and  this  singular  indulgence  was 
imprudently  ascribed  to  the  superstitious  terrors  of 
the  christians  themselves  :  as  if  they  had  feared  to 
abolish  those  ancient  rites,  which  could  alone  secure 
the  inundations  of  the  Nile,  the  harvests  of  Egypt, 
and  the  subsistence  of  Constantinople.'  . 

At  that  time"  the  archiepiscopal  Ila fina,  destruc. 
throne  of  Alexandria  was  filled  by  The-  tkm, 
ophilus,1  the  perpetual  enemy  of  peace  A.  D.  389. 
and  virtue  ;  a  bold,  bad  man.  whose  hands  were  alter- 
nately polluted  with  gold,  and  with  blood.  His  pious 
indignation  was  excited  by  the  honours  of  Serapis  ; 
arid  the  insults  which  he  offered  to  an  ancient  chapel 
of  Bacchus,  convinced  the  pagans  that  he  meditated  a 
more  important  and  dangerous  enterprise.  In  the 
tumultuous  capital  of  Egypt,  the  slightest  provoca- 
tion was  sufficient  to  inflame  a  civil  war.  The  vota- 
ries of  Serapis,  whose  strength  and  numbers  were 
much  inferior  to  those  of  their  antagonists,  rose  in  arms 
at  the  instigation  of  the  philosopher  Olympius,*  who 
exhorted  them  to  die  in  the  defence  of  the  altars  of  the 
gods.  The  pagan  fanatics  fortified  themselves  in  the 
temple,  or  rather  fortress,  of  Serapis  ;  repelled  the  be- 
siegers by  daring  sallies,  and  a  resolute  defence ;  and, 
by  the  inhuman  cruelties  which  they  exercised  on 
their  christian  prisoners,  obtained  the  last  consolation 
of  despair.  The  efforts  of  the  prudent  magistrate  were 
usefully  exerted  for  the  establishment  of  a  truce,  till 
the  answer  of  Theodosius  should  determine  the  fate 
of  Serapis.  The  two  parties  assembled,  without  arms, 
in  the  principal  square;  and  the  imperial  rescript  was 
publicly  read.  But  when  a  sentence  of  destruction 
against  the  idols  of  Alexandria  was  pronounced,  the 
christians  set  up  a  shout  of  joy  and  exultation,  whilst 
the  unfortunate  pagans,  whose  fury  had  given  way  to 
consternation,  retired  with  hasty  and  silent  steps,  and 
eluded,  by  their  flight  or  obscurity,  the  resentment  of 
their  enemies.  Theodosius  proceeded  to  demolish  the 
temple  of  Serapis,  without  any  other  difficulties,  than 
those  which  he  found  in  the  weight  and  solidity  of 
the  materials  ;  but  these  obstacles  proved  so  insuper- 
able, that  he  was  obliged  to  leave  the  foundations ; 


equal  alliance  with  the  stranger  of  Pontus.  But  the  superiority  of 
the  female  sex  was  established  in  Egypt  as  a  civil  and  religious  in- 
stitution, (Diodor.  Sicul.  torn.  i.  1. 1.  p.  31.  edit.  Wesseling.)  and  the 
same  order  is  observed  in  Plutarch's  Treatise  of  Isis  and  Osiris; 
whom  he  identifies  with  Serapis. 

r  Ammianus.  (xxii.  16.)  The  Expositio  totius  Mundi,  (p.  8.  in  Hud- 
son's Geograph.  Minor,  torn,  iii.)  and  Rufinus,  (1.  ii.  c.  22  )  celebrate 
the  Serapeum  as  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  worid. 

s  See  Memoires  de  l'Acad.  des  Inscriptions,  torn.  ix.  p.  397 — 416. 
The  old  library  of  the  Ptolemies  was  totally  consumed  in  Caesar"s 
Alexandrian  war.  Marc  Antony  gave  the  whole  collection  of  Per- 
samus  (200,000  volumes)  to  Cleopatra,  as  the  foundation  of  the  neto 
library  of  Alexandria. 

t  Libanius  (proTemplis.  p.21.)  indiscreetly  provokes  his  christian 
masters  by  this  insulting  remark. 

U  We  may  choose  between  the  date  of  Marcellinus.  (A.  D.  3S9.)  or 
that  of  Prosper.  (A.  P.  391.)  Tillemont,  (Hist,  des  Emp.  torn.  v.  p. 
310.  756.)  prefers  the  forfnex,  and  Paci  the  latter. 

x  Tillemont,  Mem.  Eccles.  torn.  xi.  p.  441—500.  The  ambiguous 
situation  of  Theophilus,  (a  saint  as  the  friend  of  Jerom,  a  devil  as  tho 
enemy  of  Chryscstom.)  produces  a  sort  of  impartiality  ;  yet,  upon  tho 
whole,  the  balance  is  justly  inclined  against  him. 

y  Lardner  (Heathen  Testimonies,  vol.  iv.  p.  411.)  has  alleged  a 
beautiful  passage  from  Suidas,  or  rather  from  Damascus,  which  shows 
the  devout  and  virtuous  Olympius,  not  in  the  light  of  a  warrior,  but 
of  a  prophet. 
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and  to  content  himself  witli  reducing  the  edifice  itself 
to  a  heap  of  rubbish,  a  part  of  which  was  soon  after- 
wards cleared  away,  to  make  room  for  a  church,  erect- 
ed in  honour  of  the  christian  martyrs.  The  valuable 
library  of  Alexandria  was  pillaged  or  destroyed;  and 
near  twenty  years  afterwards,  the  appearance  of  the 
empty  shelves  excited  the  regret  and  indignation  of 
every  spectator  whose  mind  was  not  totally  darkened 
by  religious  prejudice.2  The  compositions  of  ancient 
genius,  so  many  of  which  have  irretrievably  perished, 
might  surely  have  been  excepted  from  the  wreck  of 
idolatry,  for  the  amusement  and  instruction  of  suc- 
ceeding ages  :  and  either  the  zeal  or  the  avarice  of 
the  archbishop1  might  have  been  satiated  with  the 
rich  spoils,  which  were  the  reward  of  his  victory. 
While  the  images  and  vases  of  gold  and  silver  were 
carefully  melted,  and  those  of  a  less  valuable  metal 
were  contemptuously  broken  and  cast  into  the  streets, 
Theophilus  laboured  to  expose  the  frauds  and  vices 
of  the  ministers  of  the  idols  :  their  dexterity  in  the 
management  of  the  loadstone  ;  their  secret  methods 
of  introducing  a  human  actor  into  a  hollow  statue  ; 
and  their  scandalous  abuse  of  the  confidence  of  devout 
husbands,  and  unsuspecting  females. b  Charges  like 
these  may  seem  to  deserve  some  degree  of  credit,  as 
they  are  not  repugnant  to  the  crafty  and  interested 
spirit  of  superstition.  But  the  same  spirit  is  equally 
prone  to  the  base  practice  of  insulting  and  calumniat- 
ing a  fallen  enemy  ;  and  our  belief  is  naturally  check- 
ed by  the  reflection,  that  it  is  much  less  difficult  to  in- 
vent a  fictitious  story,  than  to  support  a  practical 
fraud.  The  colossal  statue  of  Serapis  c  was  involved 
in  the  ruin  of  his  temple  and  religion.  A  great  num- 
ber of  plates  of  dilferent  metals,  artificially  joined  to- 
gether, composed  the  majestic  figure  of  the  deity,  who 
touched  on  either  side  the  walls  of  the  sanctuary. 
The  aspect  of  Serapis,  his  sitting  posture,  and  the 
sceptre  which  he  bore  in  his  left  hand,  were  extremely 
similar  to  the  ordinary  representations  of  Jupiter.  He 
was  distinguished  from  Jupiter  by  the.  basket,  or 
bushel,  which  was  placed  on  his  head  ;  and  by  the 
emblematic  monster,  which  he  held  in  his  right  hand  : 
the  head  and  body  of  a  serpent  branching  into  three 
tails,  which  were  again  terminated  by  the^triple  heads 
of  a  dog,  a  lion,  and  a  wolf.  It  was  confidently  affirm- 
ed, that  if  any  impious  hand  should  dare  to  violate  the 
majesty  of  the  god,  the  heavens  and  the  earth  would 
instantly  return  to  their  original  chaos.  An  intrepid 
soldier,  animated  by  zeal,  and  armed  with  a  weighty 
battle  axe,  ascended  the  ladder ;  and  even  the  chris- 
tian multitude  expected,  with  some  anxiety,  the  event 
of  the  combat.d  He  aimed  a  vigorous  stroke  against 
the  cheek  of  Serapis;  the  cheek  fell  to  the  ground; 
the  thunder  was  still  silent,  and  both  the  heavens  and 
the  earth  continued  to  preserve  their  accustomed  order 
and  tranquillity.  The  victorious  soldier  repeated  his 
blows  :  the  huge  idol  was  overthrown,  and  broken  in 


7.  Nos  vidimus  armaria  librorum,  quibus  direptis,  exinanita  ea  a 
nostns  hominibus,  nostris  temporibus  memorant.  Orosius.  1.  vi.  c  15 
p.  421.  edit.  HavereamrJ.  Though  a  bigot,  and  a  controversial  writer' 
Orosius  seems  to  blush. 

a  Eunapius,  in  the  Lives  of  Antoninus  and  jEdesius,  execrates  the 
Sacrilegious  rapine  of  Theophilus.  Tillemont  (.Mem.  Eccles.  torn, 
nil.  p.  4".3.)  quotes  an  epistle  of  Isidore  of  Pelusium,  which  reproaches 
the  primate  with  the  idolutrous  worship  of  gold,  the  auri  sacra  fames 

li  Rurinus  names  the  Driest,  of  Saturn,  who,  in  the  character  of  the 
god,  familiarly  conversed  with  many  pious  ladies  of  quality  :  till  he 
betrayed  himself,  in  a  moment  of  transport,  when  he  could  not  dis- 
guise the  tone  of  his  voice.  The  authentic  and  impartial  narrative 
of  iEschines,  (see  Bayle,  Dictionnaire  Critique,  Scamisure  )  and 
the  adventure  of  Muudus,  (Joseph.  Amiquitat.  Judaic.  1.  xviii.  c.  3. 
p. 877.  edit.  Havercamp.)  may  prove  that  such  amorous  frauds  have 
been  practised  with  success. 

c  See  iho  images  of  Serapis,  in  Montfaucon  :  (torn.  ii.  p.  2S7  )  but 
the  description  of  Macrobiusy  (Satumal.  1.  i.  c.  20.)  is  much  more  pic- 
turesque and  satisfactory.  v 
A  Sod  fortes  tremuere  mantis,  motique  verenda 
Majestatc  loci,  si  robora  sacra  ferirent 
In  sua  credebaut  redilur.is  membra  secures. 
(Lucan.  ni.429.)   "Is  it  true  (said  Augustus  to  a  veteran  of  Italy 
at  whose  house  he  supped,)  that  the  man,  who  gave  the  first  blow  to 
the  golden  statue  of  Anaitis,  was  instantly  deprived  of  his  eves  ai  d 
of  Ms  life  V'—«I  was  that  man,  (replied  the  clear-sighted  v'.-teV  m  1 
and  you  now  sup  on  one  of  the  legs  of  the  goddess."   (PI in  Hist 
Natur.  xxxiii.  24.)  ** 


pieces;  and  the  limbs  of  Serapis  were  ignominiously 
dragged  through  the  streets  of  Alexandria.  His 
mangled  carcass  was  burnt  in  the  amphitheatre,  amidst 
the  shouts  of  the  populace  ;  and  many  persons  attri- 
buted their  conversion  to  this  discovery  of  the  impo- 
tence of  their  tutelar  deity.  The  popular  modes  of 
religion,  that  propose  any  visible  and  material  objects 
of  worship,  have  the  advantage  of  adapting  anil  fa- 
miliarizing themselves  to  the  senses  of  mankind  :  but 
this  advantage  is  counterbalanced  by  the  various  and 
inevitable  accidents  to  which  the  faith  of  the  idolater 
is  exposed.  It  is  scarcely  possible,  that,  in  every 
disposition  of  mind,  he  should  preserve  his  implicit 
reverence  for  the  idols,  or  the  relics,  which  the  naked 
eye,  and  the  profane  hand,  are  unable  to  distinguish 
from  the  most  common  productions  of  art,  or  nature; 
and  if,  in  the  hour  of  danger,  their  secret  and  miracu- 
lous virtue  does  not  operate  for  their  own  preservation, 
he  scorns  the  vain  apologies  of  his  priests,  and  justly 
derides  the  object,  and  the  folly,  of  his  superstitious 
attachment.6  After  the  fall  of  Serapis,  some  hopes 
were  still  entertained  by  the  pagans,  that  the  Nile 
would  refuse  his  annual  supply  to  the  impious  masters 
of  Egypt;  and  the  extraordinary  delay  of  the  inunda- 
tion seemed  to  announce  the  displeasure  of  the  river- 
god.  But  this  delay  was  soon  compensated  by  the 
rapid  swell  of  the  waters.  They  suddenly  rose  to  such 
an  unusual  height,  as  to  comfurtthe  discontented  party 
with  the  pleasing  expectation  of  a  deluge  ;  till  the 
peaceful  river  again  subsided  to  the  well-known  and 
fertilizing  level  of  sixteen  cubits,  or  about  thirty 
English  fcet.f 

The  temples  of  the  Roman  empire  The  pagan  reli- 
were  deserted,  or  destroyed  ;  but  the  in-  giun  is  prohibit- 
genious  superstition  of  the  pagans  still  Cli'  A-D>3W); 
attempted  to  elude  the  laws  of  Theodo^ius,  by  which 
all  sacrifices  had  been  severely  prohibited.  The  in- 
habitants of  the  country,  whose  conduct  was  less  ex- 
posed to  the  eye  of  malicious  curiosity,  disguised  their 
religious,  under  the  appearance  of  convivial,  meetings 
On  the  days  of  solemn  festivals,  they  assembled  in 
great  numbers  under  the  spreading  shade  of  some  con- 
secrated trees  ;  sheep  and  oxen  were  slaughtered  and 
roasted  ;  and  this  rural  entertainment  was  sanctified 
by  the  use  of  incense,  and  by  the  hymns,  which  were 
sung  in  honour  of  the  gods.  Bat  it  was  alleged, 
that,  as  no  part  of  the  animal  was  made  a  burnt-of- 
fering, as  no  altar  was  provided  to  receive  the  blood, 
and  as  the  previous  oblation  of  salt  cakes,  and  the  con- 
cluding ceremony  of  libations,  were  carefully  omitted, 
these  festal  meetings  did  not  involve  the  guests  in  the 
guilt,  or  penalty,  of  an  illegal  sacrifice."  Whatever 
might  be  the  truth  of  the  facts,  or  the  merit  of  the  distinc- 
tion,11 these  vain  pretences  were  swept  away  by  the  last 
edict  of  Theodosius  ;  which  inflicted  a  deadly  wound 
on  the  superstition  of  the  pagans.'  This  prohibitory 
law  is  expressed  in  the  most  absolute  and  compre- 
hensive terms.  "  It  is  our  will  and  pleasure,"  says 
the  emperor,  "that  none  of  our  subjects,  whether 
magistrates  or  private  citizens,  however  exalted  or 
however  humble  may  be  their  rank  and  condition, 
shall  presume,  in  any  city,  or  in  any  place,  to  worship 
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from  superstition  to 


affords  frequent  examples  of  the 


standard,  ot  the  inundal 
formly  subsisted  since  t 
Mem.del'Academiedes 
Miscellaneous  Worlis,  v 
twenty-two  inches  of  th< 
g  Libanius  (pro  Temj 
gentle  and  insinuating: 
had  enlivened  the  count 
had  produced  the  theatn 
and  Codex  Theodos.  torn.  vi.  p.  2S4. 

h  Honortua  tolerated  these  rustic  festivals,  (A.  D.  399.)  "Absque 
ullo  sacriacio,  atque  ulla  superstitione  damnabili."  But  nine  years 
afterwards  he  found  it  necessary  to  reiierat  ■  and  enforce  the  same 
proviso.  %  (Codex  Theodos.  1.  xvi.  tit.  x.  leg.  17.  19.) 

i  Cod.  Theodos.  1.  xvi.  lit.  x.  leg.  12.  Jortin  (Remarks  on  Eccles. 
History,  vol.  iv.  p.  131.)  censures,  with  becoming  asperity,  iho  style 
and  sentiments  of  this  intolerant  law. 


ntempt. 

iplied'  the  measure.  The  same 
equently  of  the.  cubit,  has  uni- 
Serodotus.  See  Freret.  in  the 
:om.  xvi.  p.  344 — 353.  Greaves's 
The  Egyptian  cubit  is  about 
isure. 

,  17.)  pleads  their  cause,  with 
>m  the  earliest  age,  such  feasts 
[>  of  Bacchus  (Georgic.  ii.  3S0.) 
See  Godefroy,  ad  loc.  Liban. 
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an  inanimate  idol,  by  the  sacrifice  of  a  guiltless  vic- 
tim." The  art  of  sacrificing,  and  the  practice  of  di- 
vination by  the  entrails  of  the  victim,  arc  declared 
(without  any  regard  to  the  object  of  the  inquiry)  a 
crime  of  high  treason  against  the  state  ;  which  can 
be  expiated  only  by  the  death  of  the  guilty.  The 
rites  of  pagan  superstitiou,  which  might  seem  less 
bloody  and  atrocious,  are  abolished,  as  highly  inju- 
rious to  the  truth  and  honour  of  religion  ;  luminaries, 
garlands,  frankincense,  and  libations  of  wine,  are 
specially  enumerated  and  condemned;  and  the  harm- 
less claims  of  the  domestic  genius,  of  the  household 
gods,  are  included  in  this  rigorous  proscription.  The 
use  of  any  of  these  profane  and  illegal  ceremonies, 
subjects  the  offender  to  the  forfeiture  of  the  house,  or 
estate,  where  they  have  been  performed ;  and  if  he 
has  artfully  chosen  the  property  of  another  for  the 
scene  of  his  impiety,  he  is  compelled  to  discharge, 
without  delay,  a  heavy  fine  of  twenty-five  pounds  of 
gold,  or  more  than  one  thousand  pounds  sterling.  A 
fine,  not  less  considerable,  is  imposed  on  the  conni- 
vance of  the  secret  enemies  of  religion,  who  shall 
neglect  the  duty  of  their  respective  stations,  either  to 
reveal,  or  to  punish,  the  guilt  of  idolatry.  Such  was 
the  persecuting  spirit  of  the  laws  of  Theodosius, 
which  were  repeatedly  enforced  by  his  sons  and 
grandsons,  with  the  loud  and  unanimous  applause  of 
the  christian  world  .k 

.         In  the  cruel  reif/ns  of  Decius  and 

oppressed,       _..     ,  ..    .  ». 

Diocletian,  Christianity  had  been  pro- 
scribed, as  a  revolt  from  the  ancient  and  hereditary 
religion  of  the  empire;  and  the  unjust  suspicions 
which  were  entertained  of  a  dark  and  dangerous  fac- 
tion, were,  in  some  measure,  countenanced  by  the  in- 
separable union,  and  rapid  conquests,  of  the  catholic 
church.  But  the  same  excuses  of  fear  and  ignorance 
cannot  be  applied  to  the  christian  emperors,  who  vio- 
lated the  precepts  of  humanity  and  of  the  gospel. 
The  experience  of  ages  had  betrayed  the  weakness,  as 
well  as  folly,  of  paganism  ;  the  light  of  reason  and  of 
faith  had  already  exposed,  to  the  greatest  part  of  man- 
kind, the  vanity  of  idols ;  and  the  declining  sect, 
which  still  adhered  to  their  worship,  might  have  been 
permitted  to  enjoy,  in  peace  and  obscurity,  the  religious 
customs  of  their  ancestors.  Had  the  pagans  been  ani- 
mated by  the  undaunted  zeal,  which  possessed  the 
minds  of  the  primitive  believers,  the  triumph  of  the 
church  must  have  been  stained  with  blood ;  and  the 
martyrs  of  Jupiter  and  Apollo  might  have  embraced 
the  glorious  opportunity  of  devoting  their  lives  and 
fortunes  at  the  foot  of  their  altars.  But  such  obstinale 
zeal  was  not  congenial  to  the  loose  and  careless  tem- 
per of  polytheism.  The  violent  and  repeated  strokes 
of  the  orthodox  princes,  were  broken  by  the  soft  and 
yielding  substance  against  which  they  were  directed  : 
and  the  ready  obedience  of  the  pagans  protected  them 
from  the  pains  and  penalties  of  the  Theodosian  code.' 
Instead  of  asserting,  that  the  authority  of  the  gods 
was  superior  to  that  of  the  emperor,  they  desisted, 
with  a  plaintive  murmur,  from  the  use  of  those  sacred 
rites  which  their  sovereign  had  condemned.  If  they 
were  sometimes  tempted,  by  a  sally  of  passion,  or  by 
the  hopes  of  concealment,  to  indulge  their  favourite 
superstition ;  their  humble  repentance  disarmed  the 
severity  of  the  christian  magistrate,  and  they  seldom 
refused  to  atone  for  their  rashness,  by  submitting, 
with  some  secret  reluctance,  to  the  yoke  of  the  gos- 
pel.   The  churches  were  filled  with  the  increasing 


k  Such  a  charge  should  not  be  lightly  made ;  but  it  may  surely  be 
justified  by  the  authority  of  St.  Augustin,  who  thus  addresses  the 
Donatists.  "Quis  uostrum,  quis  veslrum  non  laudat  leges  ab  impe- 
ratoribus  dalas  adversus  sacrificia  paganorum  1  Et  certe  longe  ibi 
po?na  severior  constituta  est;  illiusquippe  impietatis  capitalc  6up- 
plicium  est."  Epist.  xciii.  No.  10.  quoted  by  Le  Clerc,  (Bibliolheque 
Choisie,  torn.  viii.  p.  277.)  who  adds  some  judicious  reflections  on  the 
intolerance  of  the  victorious  christians. 

1  Orosius,  1.  vii.  c.  2$.  p.  537.  Augustin  (Enarrat.  in  Ejalin  cxl. 

•ud  Lardner,  Heathen  Testimonies,  vol.  iv.  p.  458.)  insults  their 
lnlice.  "Quis  eorum  comprehensus  est  in  sacrificio  (cum  his 
'is  ista  prohiberenlur)  el  nou  negavil  1" 


multitude  of  these  unworthy  proselytes,  who  had  con- 
formed, from  temporal  motives,  to  the  reigning  reli- 
gion ;  and  whilst  they  devoutly  imitated  the  postures, 
and  recited  the  prayers,  of  the  faithful,  they  satisfied 
their  conscience  by  the  silent  and  sincere  invocation  of 
the  gods  of  antiquity."1  If  the  pagans  wanted  patience 
to  suffer,  they  wanted  spirit  to  resist ;  and  the  scatter- 
ed myriads,  who  deplored  the  ruin  of  the  temples, 
yielded,  without  a  contest,  to  the  fortune  of  their  ad- 
versaries. The  disorderly  opposition"  of  the  peasants 
of  Syria,  and  the  populace  of  Alexandria,  to  the  rage 
of  private  fanaticism,  was  silenced  by  the  name  and 
authority  of  the  emperor.  The  pagans  of  the  west, 
without  contributing  to  the  elevation  of  Eugenius,  dis- 
graced, by  their  partial  attachment,  the  cause  and 
character  of  the  usurper.  The  clergy  vehemently  ex- 
claimed, that  he  aggravated  the  crime  of  rebellion  by 
the  guilt  of  apostasy ;  that,  by  his  permission,  the 
altar  of  Victory  was  again  restored  ;  and  that  the  idol- 
atrous symbols  of  Jupiter  and  Hercules  were  displayed 
in  the  field,  against  the  invincible  standard  of  the  cross. 
But  the  vain  hopes  of  the  pagans  were  soon  annihilated 
by  the  defeat  of  Eugenius  ;  and  they  were  left  exposed 
to  the  resentment  of  the  conqueror,  who  laboured  to  de- 
serve the  favour  of  heaven  by  the  extirpation  of  idolatry.0 
A  nation  of  slaves  is  always  prepared      ,  „  „ 

/  .  r    r  and  finally  ex- 

to  applaud  the  clemency  of  their  master,  tinguished, 
who,  in  the  abuse  of  absolute  power,  A-D&^y0 — 
does  not  proceed  to  the  last  extremes  of 
injustice  and  oppression.  Theodosius  might  undoubt- 
edly have  proposed  to  his  pagan  subjects  the  alterna- 
tive of  baptism  or  of  death;  and  the  eloquent  Libanius 
has  praised  the  moderation  of  a  prince,  who  never  en- 
acted, by  any  positive  law,  that  all  his  subjects  should 
immediately  embrace  and  practise  the  religion  of  their 
sovereign. p  The  profession  of  Christianity  was  nut 
made  an  essential  qualification  for  the  enjoyment  of 
the  civil  rights  of  society,  nor  were  any  peculiar  hard- 
ships imposed  on  the  sectaries,  who  credulously  re- 
ceived the  fables  of  Ovid,  and  obstinately  rejected  the 
miracles  of  the  gospel.  The  palace,  the  schools,  the 
army,  and  the  senate,  were  filled  with  declared  and 
devout  pagans  ;  they  obtained,  without  distinction,  the 
civil  and  military  honours  of  the  empire.  Theodosius 
distinguished  his  liberal  regard  for  virtue  and  genius, 
by  the  consular  dignity,  which  he  bestowed  on  Sym- 
niachus  ;q  and  by  the  personal  friendship  which  he  ex- 
pressed to  Libanius  ;r  and  the  two  eloquent  apologists 
of  paganism  were  never  required  either  to  change,  or  to 
dissemble,  their  religious  opinions.  The  pagans  were 
indulged  in  the  most  licentious  freedom  of  speech  and 
writing;  the  historical  and  philosophical  remains  of 
Eunapius,  Zosimus,*  and  the  fanatic  teachers  of  the 
school  of  Plato,  betray  the  most  furious  animosity, 
and  contain  the  sharpest  invectives,  against  the  senti- 
ments and  conduct  of  their  victorious  adversaries.  If 
these  audacious  libels  were  publicly  known,  we  must 


m  Libanius  (pro  Templis,  p.  17, 18.)  mentions,  without  censure,  the 
occasional  conformity,  and  as  it  were,  theatrical  play,  of  these  hypo- 
crites. 

n  Libanius  concludes  his  apology,  (p.  32  )  by  declaring  to  the  em- 
peror, that  unless  he  expressly  warrants  the  destruction  of  the  tem- 
ples, IvQt  reus  nut   stypvv  y.C7roT«;f  x«i   xvTO.ff,  kx(  Tjt  /SoifSljo-ol'- 

t»,-,  the  proprietors  will  defend  themselves  and  the  laws. 

o  Paulinus,  in  Vit.  Ambros.  c.  2G.  Augustin  de  Civitat.  Dei,  1.  v.  c. 
26.   Theodoret,  1.  v.  c.24. 

I>  Libanius  suggests  the  form  of  a  persecuting  edict,  which  Theo- 
dosius might  enact :  (pro  Templis,  p.  32.)  a  rash  joke,  and  a  danger- 
ous experiment.   Some  princes  would  have  taken  his  advice, 
q  Denique  pro  mentis  terrestribus  aeque  rependens. 
Munera,  sacricolis  summos"  impenit  honores. 

Ipse  magistratum  tibi  consulis,  ipse  tribunal 
Coutui'u 

Prudent,  in  Symmach.  i.  G17,  4c. 
r  Libanius  (pro  Templis,  p.  32.)  is  proud  that  Theodosius  should 
thus  distinguish  a  man,  who  even  in  nis  presence  would  swear  by 
Jupiter.   Yet  this  presence  seems  to  be  no  more  than  a  figure  of 

rhetoric. 

s  Zosimus,  who  styles  himself  Count  and  Ex-advocate  of  the  Trea- 
sury, reviles,  with  partial  and  indecent  bigotry,  the  christian  prin 
ces,  and  even  the  father  of  his  sovereign.  His  work  must  have  been 
privately  circulated,  since  it  escaped'the  invectives  of  the  ecclesi 
astical  historians  prior  to  Evazrius,  (1.  iii.  c.  40— 42.)  who  lived  to 
wards  the  end  of  the  sixth  century. 
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applaud  the  good  sense  of  the  christian  princes,  who 
viewed,  with  a  smile  of  contempt,  tiie  last  struggles 
of  superstition  and  despair.'  But  the  imperial  laws, 
which  prohibited  the  sacrifices  and  ceremonies  of  pa- 
ganism, were  rigidly  executed  ;  and  every  hour  con- 
tributed to  destroy  the  influence  of  a  religion,  which 
was  supported  by  custom,  rather  than  by  argument. 
The  devotion  of  the  poet,  or  the  philosopher,  may  be 
secretly  nourished  by  prayer,  meditation,  and  study; 
but  the  exercise  of  public  worship  appears  to  be  the 
only  solid  foundation  of  the  religious  sentiments  of  the 
people,  which  derive  their  force  from  imitation  and 
habit.  The  interruption  of  that  public  exercise  may 
consummate,  in  the  period  of  a  few  years,  the  impor- 
tant work  of  a  national  revolution.  The  memory  of 
theological  opinions  cannot  long  be  preserved,  without 
the  artificial  helps  of  priests,  of  temples,  and  of  books." 
The  ignorant  vulgar,  whose  minds  are  still  agitated  by 
the  blind  hopes  and  terrors'  of  superstition,  will  be 
soon  persuaded  by  their  superiors,  to  direct  their  vows 
to  the  reigning  deities  of  the  age;  and  will  insensibly 
imbibe  an  ardent  zeal  for  the  support-and  propagation 
of  the  new  doctrine,  which  spiritual  hunger  at.  first 
compelled  them  to  accept.  The  generation  that  arose 
in  the  world  after  the  promulgation  of  the  imperial 
laws,  was  attracted  within  the  pale  of.  the  catholic 
church  :  and  so  rapid,  yet  so  gentle,  was  the  fall  of 
paganism,  that  only  twenty-eight  years  afier  the  death 
of  Theodosius,  the  faint  and  minute  vestiges  were  no 
longer  visible  to  the  eye  of  the  legislator.* 
The  worship  of  Tne  ri;ln  °f  the  pagan  religion  is  de- 
tho  riiristian  scribed  by  the  sophists,  as  a  dreadful  and 
martyrs.  amazing  prodigy,   which   covered  the 

earth  with  darkness,  and  restored  the  ancient  dominion 
of  chaos  and  of  night.  They  relate,  in  solemn  and 
pathetic  strains,  that  the  temples  were  converted  into 
sepulchres,  and  that  the  holy  places,  which  had  been 
adorned  by  the  statues  of  the  gods,  were  basely  pol- 
luted by  the  relics  of  christian  martyrs.  "  The  monks" 
(a  race  of  filthy  animals,  to  whom  Eunapius  is  tempted 
to  refuse  the  name  of  men)  "  are  the  authors  of  the 
new  worship,  which,  in  the  place  of  those  deities  who 
are  conceived  by  the  understanding,  has  substituted 
the  meanest  and  most  contemptible  slaves.  The  heads, 
salted  and  pickled,  of  those  infamous  malefactors,  who 
for  the  multitude  of  their  crimes  have  suffered  a  just 
and  ignominious  death  ;  their  bodies,  still  marked  by 
the  impression  of  the  lash,  and  the  scars  of  those  tor- 
tures which  were  inflicted  by  the  sentence  of  the  ma- 
gistrate ;  such  "  (continues  Eunapius)  "  are  the  gods 
which  the  earth  produces  in  our  days;  such  are  the 
martyrs,  the  supreme  arbitrators  of  our  prayers  and 
petitions  to  the  Deity,  whose  tombs  are  now  consecra- 
ted as  the  objects  of  the  veneration  of  the  people."? 
Without  approving  the  malice,  it  is  natural  enough  to 
share  the  surprise,  of  the  sophist,  the  spectator  of  a 
revolution,  which  raised  those  obscure  victims  of  the 
laws  of  Rome,  to  the  rank  of  celestial  and  invincible 
protectors  of  the  Roman  empire.  The  grateful  respect 
of  the  christians  for  the  martyrs  of  the  faith,  was  ex- 
alted, by  time  and  victory,  into  religious  adoration  ; 
and  the  most  illustrious  of  the  saints  and  prophets 
were  deservedly  associated  to  the  honours  of  the  mar- 
tyrs. One  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  the  glorious 
deaths  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  the  Vatican  and  the 
Ostian  road  were  distinguished  by  the  tombs,  or  rather 


t  Yet  the  pagans  of  Africa  complained,  that  the  times  would  not 
allow  them  to  answer  with  freedom  the  city  of  God  ;  nor  does  St. 
Augustin  (v  26.)  deny  the  charge. 

□  The  Moors  of  Spain,  who  secretly  preserved  the  Mahometan  re- 
ligion, above  a  century,  under  the  tyranny  of  the  Inquisition,  pes- 
Bessed  the  Koran,  with  the  peculiar  use  of  the  Arabic  tongue.  See 
the  curious  and  honest  story  of  their  expulsion  in  Geddes."  (Miscel- 
lanies, vol.  i.  p.  1—198.) 

i  Paganos  qui  supersunt  quamquam  jam  millos  esse  credamus,  Sec. 
Cod.  Theodos.  1.  xvi.  lit.  x.  leg.  22.  A.  D.  423.  The  younger  Theodo- 
sius was  afterwards  satisfied,  that  his  judgment  had  been  somewhat 
premature. 

y  See  Eunapius,  in  his  Life  of  the  Sophist  (Edesius ;  in  that  of 
Eustathius,  he  foretells  the  ruin  of  paganism  «="  n  ^ujioi!,-,  xx> 

Vol.  I  2  Z 


by  the  trophies,  of  those  spiritual  heroes.2  In  the  age 
which  followed  the  conversion  of  Gonstantine,  the 
emperors,  the  consuls,  and  the  generals  of  armies,  de- 
voutly visited  the  sepulchres  of  a  tentmaker  and  a 
fisherman;1  and  their  venerable  bones  were  deposited 
under  the  altars  of  Christ,  on  which  the  bishops  of 
the  royal  city  continually  offered  the  unbloody  sac- 
rifice.b  The  new  capital  of  the  eastern  world,  unable 
to  produce  any  ancient  and  domestic  trophies,  was 
enriched  by  the  spoils  of  dependent  provinces.  The 
bodies  of  St.  Andrew,  St.  Luke,  and  St.  Timothy,  had 
reposed,  near  three  hundred  years,  in  the  obscure 
graves,  from  whence  they  were  transported,  in  solemn 
pomp,  to  the  church  of  the  apostles,  which  the  mag- 
nificence of  Constantine  had  founded  on  the  banks  of 
the  Thracian  Bosphorus.0  About  fifty  years  after- 
wards, the  same  banks  were  honoured  by  the  presence 
of  Samuel,  the  judge  and  prophet  of  the  people  of 
Israel.  His  ashes,  deposited  in  a  golden  vase,  and 
covered  with  a  silken  veil,  were  delivered  by  the  bish- 
ops into  each  other's  hands.  The  relics  of  Samuel 
were  received  by  the  people,  with  the  same  joy  and 
reverence  which  they  would  have  shown  to  the  living 
prophet ;  the  highways,  from  Palestine  to  the  gates  of 
Constantinople,  were  filled  with  an  uninterrupted  pro- 
cession; and  the  emperor  Arcadius  himself,  at  the 
head  of  the  most  illustrious  members  of  the  clergy 
and  senate,  advanced  to  meet  his  extraordinary  guest, 
who  had  always  deserved  and  claimed  the  homage  of 
kings.'1  The  example  of  Rome  and  Constantinople 
confirmed  the  faith  and  discipline  of  the  catholic  world. 
The  honours  of  the  saints  and  martyrs,  after  a  feeble 
and  ineffectual  murmur  of  profane  reason,'  were  uni- 
versally established  ;  and  in  the  age  of  Ambrose  and 
Jerom,  something  was  still  deemed  wanting  to  the 
sanctity  of  a  christian  church,  till  it  had  been  conse- 
crated by  some  portion  of  holy  relics,  which  fixed  and 
inflamed  the  devotion  of  the  faithful. 

In  the  long  period  of  twelve  hundred  General  reflec- 
years,  which  elapsed  between  the  reign  tions- 
of  Constantine  and  the  reformation  of  Luther,  the 
worship  of  saints  and  relics  corrupted  the  pure  and 
perfect  simplicity  of  the  christian  model;  and  some 
symptoms  of  degeneracy  may  be  observed  even  in  the 
first  generations  which  adopted  and  cherished  this  per- 
nicious innovation. 

I.  The  satisfactory  experience,  that  i.Fabulous  mar- 
the  relics  of  saints  were  more  valuable  'y5  and  relics, 
than  gold  or  precious  stones,'  stimulated  the  clergy  to 
multiply  the  treasures  of  the  church.  Without  much 
regard  for  truth  or  probability,  they  invented  names 
for  skeletons,  and  actions  for  names.  The  fame  of 
the  apostles,  and  of  the  holy  men  who  had  imitated 
their  virtues,  was  darkened  by  religious  fiction.  To 
the  invincible  band  of  genuine  and  primitive  martyrs, 

z  Caius,  (apud  Euseb.  Hist.  Eccles.  1.  ii.  c.  25.)  a  Roman  presbyter, 
who  lived  in  the  time  of  Zephyrinus,  (A.  D.  202 — 219.)  is  an  early 
witness  of  this  superstitious  practice. 

»  Chrysostom.  Quod  Christus  sit  Ileus.  Tom.  i.  nov.  edit.  No.  9.  I 
am  indebted  for  this  quotation  to  Benedict  the  XlVlh's  pastoral  let- 
ter on  the  Jubilee  of  the  year  1750.  See  the  curious  and  entertaining 
letters  of  M.  Chais,  torn.  iii. 

b  Male  facit  ergo  Romamis  episcopus  1  qui,  super  mortuorum  ho- 
minum,  Petri  et  Fauli,  secundum  nos,  ossa  venerenda  ....  ollert 
Domino  sacrificia,  et  tumulus  eorum,  Christi  arbitralur  altaria.  Je- 
rom. torn.  ii.  advers.  Vigilant,  p.  153. 

c  Jerom  (torn.  ii.  p.  122.)  bears  witness  to  these  translations,  which 
are  neglected  by  the  ecclesiastical  historians.  The  passion  of  St 
Andrew  at  Patrso,  is  described  in  an  epistle  from  the  cler?y  of  Achaia, 
which  Baronius  (Annal.  Eccles.  A.  D.  GO.  No.  3-1.)  wishes  to  believe, 
and  Tillemont  is  forced  to  reject.  St.  Andrew  was  adopted  as  the 
spiritual  founder  of  Constantinople.  (Mem.  Eccles.  toin.  i.  p.  317 — 
323.  588—594.) 

d  Jerom  (torn  ii.  p.  122)  pompously  describes  the  translation  of 
Samuel,  which  is  noticed  in  all  the  chronicles  of  the  times. 

e  The  presbyter  Vigilantius,  the  protestanl  of  his  age,  firmly, 
though  ineffectually,  withstood  the  superstition  of  monks,  relics, 
saints,  fasts,  3cc.  for  which  Jerom  compares  him  to  the  Hydra,  Cer- 
berus, the  Centaurs,  &c.  and  considers  him  only  as  the  organ  of  the 
daemon,  (torn,  ii  p.  120 — 126.)  Whoever  will  peruse  the  controversy 
of  St.  Jerom.  and  Vigilantius,  and  St.  Augustin's  account  of  the  mi 
racles  of  St.  Stephen,  may  speedily  gain  some  idea  of  the  spirit  of 
the  fathers. 

f  M.  de  Be.atisobre  (Hist,  du  Manicheisme,  torn.  ii.  p.  648.)  has  ap- 
plied a  worldly  sense  to  the  pious  observation  of  the  clergy  of  Smyr- 
na, who  carefully  preserved  the  relics  of  St.  Polycarp  the  martyr. 
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they  added  myriads  of  imaginary  heroes,  who  had 
never  existed,  except  in  the  fancy  of  crafty  or  credu- 
lous legendaries  ;  and  there  is  reason  to  suspect,  that 
Tours  might  not  be  the  only  diocese  in  which  ihe  bones 
of  a  malefactor  were  adored  instead  of  those  of  a 
saint.8  A  superstitious  practice,  which  tended  to  in- 
crease the  temptations  of  fraud,  and  credulity,  insen- 
sibly extinguished  the  light  of  history,  and  of  reason, 
in  the  christian  world. 

II.  But  the  progress  of  superstition 
iraces.  wou],j  jjave  ijeen  much  ]es9  rapid  and 

victorious,  if  the  faith  of  the  people  had  not  been  as- 
sisted by  the  seasonable  aid  of  visions  and  miracles, 
to  ascertain  the  authenticity  and  virtue  of  the  most 
suspicious  relics.  In  the  reign  of  the  younger  Theo- 
dosius,  Lucian,h  a  presbyter  of  Jerusalem,  and  the 
ecclesiastical  minister  of  the  village  of  Caphargamala, 
about  twenty  miles  from  the  city,  related  a  very  sin- 
gular dream,  which,  to  remove  his  doubts,  had  been 
repeated  on  three  successive  Saturdays.  A  venerable 
figure  stood  before  him  in  the  silence  of  the  night, 
with  a  long  beard,  a  white  robe,  and  a  gold  rod;  an- 
nounced himself  by  the  name  of  Gamaliel,  and  reveal- 
ed to  the  astonished  presbyter,  that  his  own  corpse, 
with  the  bodies  of  his  son  Ablbas,  his  friend  Nicode- 
mus,  and  the  illustrious  Stephen,  the  first  martyr  of 
the  christian  faith,  were  secretly  buried  in  the  adjacent 
field.  He  added,  with  some  impatience,  that  it  was 
time  to  release  himself,  and  his  companions,  from 
their  obscure  prison  ;  that  their  appearance  would  be 
salutary  to  a  distressed  world  ;  and  that  they  had 
made  choice  of  Lutian  to  inform  the  bishop  of  Jeru- 
salem of  their  situation  and  their  wishes.  The  doubts 
and  difficulties  which  still  retarded  this  important  dis- 
covery, were  successively  removed  by  new  visions  ; 
and  the  ground  was  opened  by  the  bishop,  in  the 
presence  of  an  innumerable  multitude.  The  coffins 
of  Gamaliel,  of  his  son,  and  of  his  friend,  were  found 
in  regular  order  ;  but  when  the  fourth  coffin,  which 
contained  the  remains  of  Stephen,  was  shown  to  the 
light,  the  earth  trembled,  and  an  odour,  such  as  that 
of  paradise,  was  smelt,  which  instantly  cured  the 
various  diseases  of  seventy-three  of  the  assistants. 
The  companions  of  Stephen  were  left  in  their  peaceful 
residence  of  Caphargamala  :  but  the  relics  of  the.  first 
martyr  were  transported,  in  solemn  procession,  to  a 
church  constructed  in  their  honour  on  mount  Sion  ; 
and  the  minute  particles  of  those  relics,  a  drop  of 
blood,1  or  the  scrapings  of  a  bone,  were  acknowledged, 
in  almost  every  province  of  the  Roman  world,  to  pos- 
sess a  divine  and  miraculous  virtue.  The  grave  and 
learned  Augustin,k  whose  understanding  scarcely  ad- 
mits the  excuse  of  credulity,  has  attested  the  innumer- 
able prodigies  which  were  performed  in  Africa  by  the 
relics  of  St.  Stephen  ;  and  this  marvellous  narrative  is 
inserted  in  the  elaborate  work  of  the  City'of  God,  which 
the  bishop  of  Hippo  designed  as  a  solid  and  immortal 
proof  of  the  truth  of  Christianity.  Augustin  solemnly 
declares,  that  he  had  selected  those  miracles  only 
which  were  publicly  certified  by  the  persons  who  were 
either  the  objects,  or  the  spectators,  of  the  power  of 
the  martyr.  Many  prodigies  were  omitted,  or  forgot- 
ten ;  and  Hippo  had  been  less  favourably  treated  than 

g  Martin  of  Tours,  (see  his  Life,  c.  8.  by  Sulpicius  Sevcrus)  extort- 
ed this  confession  from  the  mouth  of  the  dead  man.  The  error  is 
allowed  to  be  natural ;  the  discovery  is  supposed  to  be  miraculous. 
Which  of  the  two  was  likely  to  happen  most  frequently  ? 

h  Lucian  composed  in  Greek  his  original  narrative,  which  has  been 
translated  by  Avitus,  and  published  by  Baronius.  (Annal.  Eccles. 
A.  D.  415.  No.  7— 1G.)  The  Benedictine  editors  of  St.  Augustin  have 
given  (at  the  end  of  the  work  Do  Civilate  Dei)  two  several  copies, 
with  many  various  readings.  It  is  the  character  of  falsehood  to  be 
loose  and  inconsistent.  The  most  incredible  parts  of  the  legend  are 
smoothed  and  softened  by  Tillemont.  (Mem.  Eccles.  turn,  ii.  p.  9,  &c.) 

i  A  phial  of  St.  Stephen's  blood  was  annually  liquefied  at  Naples, 
till  he  was  superseded  by  St.  Jauuarius.  (Uuinart.  Hist.  Persecut. 
Vandal,  p.  329.) 

k  Aujustin  composed  the  two-and-twenty  books  De  Civitale  Dei  in 
the  space  of  thirteen  years.  A.  D.  413 — 426.  (Tillemont,  Mem.  Ec- 
cles. torn.  xiv.  p.  60S,  &c.)  His  learning  is  too  often  borrowed,  and 
his  arguments  are  too  often  his  own  ;  but  the  whole  work  claims  the 
merit  of  a  magnificent  design,  vigorously,  and  not  unskilfully,  exe- 
cuted. 


the  other  cities  of  the  province.  And  yet  the  bishop 
enumerates  above  seventy  miracles,  of  which  three 
were  resurrections  from  the  dead,  in  the  space  of  two 
years,  and  within  the  limits  of  his- own  diocese.1  If 
we  enlarge  our  view  to  all  the  dioceses,  and  all  the 
saints,  of  the  christian  world,  it  will  not  be  easy  to 
calculate  the  fables,  and  the  errors,  which  issued  from 
this  inexhaustible  source.  But  we  may  surely  be  al- 
lowed to  observe,  that  a  miracle,  in  that  age  of  super- 
stition and  credulity,  lost  its  name  and  its  merit,  since 
it  could  scarcely  be  considered  as  a  deviation  from  the 
ordinary,  and  established,  laws  of  nature. 

III.  The  innumerable  miracles,  of  m.  RetHalof 
which  the  tombs  of  the  martyrs  were  the  polytheism, 
perpetual  theatre,  revealed  to  the  pious  believer  the 
actual  state  and  constitution  of  the  invisible  world  ; 
and  his  religious  speculations  appeared  to  be  founded 
on  the  firm  basis  of  fact  and  experience.  Whatever 
might  be  the  condition  of  vulgar  souls,  in  the  long 
interval  between  the  dissolution  and  the  resurrection 
of  their  bodies,  it  was  evident  that  the  superior  spirits 
of  the  saints  and  martyrs  did  not  consume  that  por- 
tion of  their  existence  in  silent  and  inglorious  sleep.™ 
It  was  evident  (without  presuming  to  determine  the 
place  of  their  habitation,  or  the  nature  of  their  felicity) 
that  they  enjoyed  the  lively  and  active  consciousness 
of  their  happiness,  their  virtue,  and  their  powers  ;  and 
that  they  had  already  secured  the  possession  of  their 
eternal  reward.  The  enlargement  of  their  intellectual 
faculties  surpassed  the  measure  of  the  human  imagina- 
tion ;  since  it  was  proved  by  experience,  that  they  were 
capable  of  hearing  and  understanding  the  various 
petitions  of  their  numerous  votaries ;  who,  in  the 
same  moment  of  time,  but  in  the  most  distant  parts  of 
the  world,  invoked  the  name  and  assistance  of  Stephen 
or  of  Martin."  The  confidence  of  their  petitioners 
was  founded  on  the  persuasion  that  the  saints,  who 
reigned  with  Christ,  cast  an  eye  of  pity  upon  earth  ; 
that  they  were  warmly  interested  in  the  prosperity  of 
the  catholic  church  ;  and  that  the  individuals,  who 
imitated  the  example  of  their  faith  and  piety,  were  the 
peculiar  and  favourite  objects  of  their  most  tender  re- 
gard. Sometimes,  indeed,  their  friendship  might  be 
influenced  by  considerations  of  a  less  exalted  kind  : 
they  viewed,  with  partial  affection,  the  places  which 
had  been  consecrated  by  their  birth,  their  residence, 
their  death,  their  burial,  or  the  possession  of  their  relics 
The  meaner  passions  of  pride,  avarice,  and  revenge, 
may  be  deemed  unworthy  of  a  celestial  breast ;  yet  the 
saints  themselves  condescended  to  testify  their  grate- 
ful approbation  of  the  liberality  of  their  votaries  :  and 
the  sharpest  bolts  of  punishment  were  hurled  against 
those  impious  wretches,  who  violated  their  magnificent 
shrines,  or  disbelieved  their  supernatural  power.0 
Atrocious,  indeed,  must  have  been  the  guilt,  and 
strange  would  have  been  the  scepticism,  of  those  men, 
if  they  had  obstinately  resisted  the  proofs  of  a  divine 
agency,  which  the  elements,  the  whole  range  of  the 
animal  creation,  and  even  the  subtle  and  invisible 
operations  of  the  human  mind,  were  compelled  to 
obey.f     The  immediate,  and  almost  instantaneous, 


1  See  Augustin  de  Civitat.  Dei,  1.  xxii.  c.  22.  and  the  Appendix, 
which  contains  two  books  of  St.  Stephen's  miracles,  by  Evodius, 
bishop  of  Uzalis.  Freculphus  (apud  Basnage,  Hist,  des  Juifs,  torn, 
vi ii.  p.  249.)  has  preserved  a  Gallic  or  Spanish  proverb,  "  Whoever 
pretends  to  have  read  all  the  miracles  of  St.  Stephen,  he  lies." 

m  Burnet  (de  Statu  Mortuorum,  p.  56 — 84.)  collects  the  opinions 
of  the  fathers,  as  far  as  they  assert  the  sleep,  or  repose,  of  human 
souls  till  the  day  of  judgment.  He  afterwards  exposes  (p.  91.,  &c.) 
the  inconveniences  which  must  arise,  if  they  possessed  a  more  active 
and  sensible  existence. 

n  Vigilantius  placed  the  souls  of  the  prophets  and  martyrs,  either 
in  the  bosom  of  Abraham,  (in  loco  refrigerii,)  or  else  under  the  altar 
of  God.  Nec  posse  suis  lumulis  et  ubi  voluerunt  adesse  prsesentes. 
But  Jerom  (torn.  ii.  p.  122.)  sternly  refutes  this  blasphemy.  Tu  Deo 
leges  pones  1  Tu  apostolis  vincula  injicies,  ut  usque  ad  diem  judicii 
toneanlur  cuslodia,  nec  sint  cum  Domino  suo;  de  quibus  scriptum 
est  Sequuntur  Agnum  quocunque  vadit.  Si  Agnus  ubique,  ergo,  et 
hi,  qui  cum  Agno  sum,  ubique  esse  credendi  sunt.  Et  cum  diabolus 
et  daemones  uito  vagentur  in  orbe,  &c. 

o  Fleury,  Discours  sur  l'Hist.  Ecclesiastique,  iii.  p.  80. 

p  At  Minorca,  the  relics  of  St.  Stephen  converted  in  eight  days, 
540  Jews  ;  with  the  help,  indeed,  of  some  wholesome  severities,  such 
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effects,  that  were  supposed  to  follow  the  prayer,  or 
the  offence,  satisfied  the  christians  of  the  ample  mea- 
sure of  favour  and  authority  which  the  saints  enjoyed 
in  the  presence  of  the  Supreme  God  ;  and  it  seemed 
almost,  superfluous  to  inquire,  whether  they  were  con- 
tinually obliged  to  intercede  before  the  throne  of 
grace  ;  or  whether  they  might  not  be  permitted  to 
exercise,  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  benevolence 
and  justice,  the  delegated  powers  of  their  subordinate 
ministry.  The  imagination,  which  had  been  raised 
by  a  painful  effort  to  the  contemplation  and  worship 
of  ihe  Universal  Cause,  eagerly  embraced  such  in- 
ferior objects  of  adoration  as  were  more  proportioned 
to  its  gross  conceptions  and  imperfect  faculties.  The 
sublime  and  simple  theology  of  the  primitive  chris- 
tians was  gradually  corrupted  ;  and  the  monarchv 
of  heaven,  already  clouded  by  metaphysical  subtilties, 
was  degraded  by  the  introduction  of  a  popular  my- 
thology which  tended  to  restore  the  reign  of  poly- 
theism."1 

IV.  introduc-      IV •  As  tne  objects  of  religion  were 

ti  f  pagan    gradually  reduced  to  the  standard  of  the 

eerehtonien.  imagination,  the  rites  and  ceremonies 
were  introduced  that  seemed  most  powerfully  to  affect 
the  senses  of  the  vulgar.  If,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
fifth  century,'  Tertullian,  or  Lactantius,"  had  been 
suddenly  raised  from  the  dead,  to  assist  at  the  festival 
of  some,  popular  saint,  or  martyr,'  they  would  have 
gazed  with  astonishment,  and  indignation,  on  the  pro- 
fane spectacle,  which  had  succeeded  to  the  pure  and 
spiritual  w  orship  of  a  christian  congregation.  As  soon 
as  the  doors  of  the  church  were  thrown  open,  the}' 
must  have  been  offended  by  the  smoke  of  incense,  the 
perfume  of  flowers,  and  the  glare  of  lamps  and  tapers, 
which  diffused,  at  noon-day,  a  gawdy,  superfluous, 
and,  in  their  opinion,  a  sacrilegious  light.  If  they 
approached  the  balustrade  of  the  altar,  they  made  their 
way  tbrongh  the  prostrate  crowd,  consisting  for  the 
most  part  of  strangers  and  pilgrims,  who  resorted  to 
the  city  on  the  vigil  of  the  feast,  and  who  already  felt 
the  strong  intoxication  of  fanaticism,  and,  perhaps,  of 
wine.  Their  devout  kisses  were  imprinted  on  the 
walls  and  pavement  of  the  sacred  edifice;  and  their 
fervent  prayers  were  directed,  whatever  might  be  the 
language  of  their  church,  to  the  bones,  the  blood,  or 
the  ashes,  of  the  saint,  which  were  usually  concealed, 
by  a  linen  or  silken  veil,  from  the  eyes  of  the  vulvar. 
The  christians  frequented  the  tombs  of  the  martyrs, 
in  the  hope  of  obtaining,  from  their  powerful  interces- 
sion, every  sort  of  spiritual,  but  more  especially  of 
temporal,  blessings.  They  implored  the  preservation 
of  their  health,  or  the  cure  of  their  infirmities  ;  the 
fruitfulness  of  their  barren  wives,  or  the  safety  and 
happiness  of  their  children.  Whenever  they  under- 
took any  distant  or  dangerous  journey,  they  requested, 
that  the  holy  martyrs  would  be  their  guides  and  pro- 
tectors on  the  roads  ;  and  if  they  returned  without 
having  experienced  any  misfortune,  they  again  hasten- 
ed to  the  tombs  of  the  martyrs,  to  celebrate,  with 
grateful  thanksgivings,  their  obligations  to  the  me- 
mory* and  relics  of  those  heavenly  patrons.  The  walls 
were  hung  round  with  symbols  of  the  favours  which 

as  burning  the  synagogue,  driving  the  obstinate  infidels  to  starve 
among  the  rocks,  &c.  See  the  original  letter  of  Severus,  bishop  of 
Minorca,  (a<l  calcem  St.  Augustin.  de  Civ.  Dei,)  and  the  judicious 
reninrlc  of  Basna<re,  (torn.  viii.  p.  245—251.) 

q  Mr.  Hume  (Essays,  vol.  ii.  p.  434.)  observes,  like  a  philosopher, 
the  natural  flux  and  reflux  of  polytheism  and  theism. 

r  D'Aubigne  (see  his  own  Memoirs,  p.  15G—1  GO.)  frankly  offered, 
with  the  consent  of  the  Huguenot  ministers,  to  allow  the  first  400 
years  as  the  rule  of  faith.  The  Cardinal  du  Perron  haggled  for  forty 
years  more,  which  were  indiscreetly  given.  Yet  neither  party  would 
have  found  their  account  in  this  foolish  bargain. 

■  The  worship  practised  and  inculcated  by  Tertullian,  Lactantius, 
Arnobius,  Sec:  is  so  extremely  pure  and  spiritual,  that  their  decla- 
mations against  the  pagan  sometimes  glance  against  the  Jewish  cere- 
monies. 

t  Faustus  the  Manichaean  accuses  the  catholics  of  idolatry.  Ver- 
titis  idola  in  martyres  .  .  .  quos  volis  similibus  colitis.  M.  de  Beau- 
Sobre  (Hist.  Critique  du  Manicheisme,  torn.  ii.  p.  G2'J— 700.)  a  protes- 
tant,  but  a  philosopher,  has  represented  with  candour  and  learning, 
the  introduction  of  clirislian  idolatry  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  cen- 
turies. 


they  had  received.;  eyes,  and  hands,  and  feet,  of  gold 
and  silver:  and  edifying  pictures,  which  could  not 
lone;  escape  the  abuse  of  indiscreet  or  idolatrous  de- 
votion, represented  the  image,  the  attributes,  and  the 
miracles  of  the  tutelar  saint.  The  same  uniform 
original  spirit  of  superstition  might  suggest,  in  the 
most  distant  ages  and  countries,  the  same  method  of 
deceiving  the  credulity,  and  of  affecting  the  senses,  of 
mankind  : 'J  but  it  must  ingenuously  be  confessed,  that 
the  ministers  of  the  catholic  church  imitated  the  pro- 
fane model,  which  they  were  impatient  to  destroy. 
The  most  respectable  bishops  had  persuaded  them- 
selves, that  the  ignorant  rustics  would  more  cheerfully 
renounce  the  superstition  of  paganism,  if  they  found 
some  resemblance,  some  compensation,  in  the  bosom 
of  Christianity.  The  religion  of  Constantino  achieved, 
in  less  than  a  century,  the  final  conquest  of  the  Ro- 
man empire  :  but  the  victors  themselves  were  insen- 
sibly subdued  by  the  arts  of  their  vanquished  rivals." 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

Final  division  of  the  Roman  empire  between  the  sons  of 
Tftafdosius, — Reign  of  Areadius  and  Hnnorius. — Admin- 
istration of  Rujinus  and  Stilie/to. — Revolt  and  defeat  of 
Gildo  in  A f  ricn. 

The  genius  of  Rome  expired  with  The-  Division  of  the 
odosius ;  the  last  of  the  successors  of  ^"radius  auT" 
Augustus  and  Constantine,  who  appear-  honoring, 
ed  in  the  field  at  the  head  of  their  armies,  A.  n. 
and  whose  authority  was  universally  ac- 
knowledged throughout  the  whole  entent  of  the  em- 
pire. The  memory  of  his  virtues  still  continued, 
liowever,  to  protect  the  feeble  and  inexperienced  youth 
of  his  two  sons.  After  the  death  of  their  father,  Ar- 
eadius and  Honorius  were  saluted,  by  the  unanimous 
consent  of  mankind,  as  the  lawful  emperors  of  the 
east,  and  of  the  west;  and  the  oath  of  fidelity  was 
eagerly  taken  by  every  order  of  the  state  ;  the  senates 
of  old  and  new  Rome,  the  clergy,  the  magistrates,  the 
soldiers,  and  the  people.  Areadius,  who  then  was 
about  eighteen  years  of  age,  was  born  in  Spain,  in  the 
humble  habitation  of  a  private  family.  But  he  re- 
ceived a  princely  education  in  the  palace  of  Constan- 
tinople; and  his  inglorious  life  was  spent  in  that 
peaceful  and  splendid  seat  of  royalty,  from  whence  he 
appeared  to  reign  over  the  provinces  of  Thrace,  Asia 
Minor,  Syria,  and  Egypt,  from  the  lower  Danube  to 
the  confines  of  Persia  and  ^Ethiopia.  His  younger 
brother,  Honorius,  assumed,  in  the  eleventh  year  of 
his  age,  the  nominal  government  of  Italy,  Africa,  Gaul, 
Spain,  and  Britain ;  and  the  troops,  which  guarded 
the  frontiers  of  his  kingdom,  were  opposed,  on  one 
side,  to  the  Caledonians,  and  on  the  other,  to  the  Moors. 
The  great  and  martial  prefecture  of  Illyricum  was  di- 
vided between  the  two  princes;  the  defence  and  pos- 
session of  the  provinces  of  Noricum,  Pannonia,  and 
Dalmatia,  still  belonged  to  the  western  empire ;  but 
the  two  large  dioceses  of  Dacia  and  Macedonia,  which 
Cratian  had  intrusted  to  the  valour  of  Theodosius, 
were  for  ever  united  to  the  empire  of  the  east.  The 
boundary  in  Europe  was  not  very  different  from  the 
line  which  now  separates  the  Germans  and  the  Turks; 
and  the  respective  advantages  of  territory,  riches,  pop- 
ulousness,  and  military  strength,  were  fairly  balanced 
and  compensated,  in  this  final  and  permanent  division 
of  the  Roman  empire.  The  hereditary  sceptre  of  the 
sons  of  Theodosius  appeared  to  be  the  gift  of  nature, 
and  of  their  father  ;  the  generals  and  ministers  had 


u  The  resemblance  of  superstition,  which  could  not  be  imitated, 
might  be  traced  from  Japan  to  Mexico.  Warbunon  has  seized  this 
idea,  which  he  distorts,  by  rendering  it  too  general  ami  absolute.  (Di- 
vine Legation,  vol.  iv.  p.  12G,  &c.) 

x  The  imitation  of  paganism  is  the  subject  of  Dr.  Middleton's 
agreeable  letter  from  Rome.  Warburton's  animadversions  obliged 
him  to  connect  (vol.  iii.  p.  120—132.)  the  history  of  the  two  religions  ; 
and  to  prove  the  antiquity  of  the  christian  copy. 
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been  accustomed  to  adore  the  majesty  of  the  royal  in-  j 
fants ;  and  the  army  and  people  were  not  admonished 
of  their  rights,  and  of  their  power,  by  the  dangerous  j 
example  of  a  recent  election.    The  gradual  discovery 
of  the  weakness  of  Arcadius  and  Honorius,  and  the 
repeated  calamities  of  their  reign,  were  not  sufficient 
to  obliterate  the  deep  and  early  impressions  of  loyalty. 
The  subjects  of  Rome,  who  still  reverenced  the  per- 
sons, or  rather  the  names,  of  their  sovereigns,  beheld  j 
with  equal  abhorrence,  the  rebels  who  opposed,  and 
the  ministers  who  abused,  the  authority  of  the  throne. 
Character  and      Theodosius  had  tarnished  the  glory  of 
his  reign  by  the  elevation  of  Rufinus  ;  an 
odious  favourite,  who,  in  an  age  of  civil 
and  religious  faction,  has  deserved,  from  1 
the  imputation  of  every  crime.  The 
strong  impulse  of  ambition  and  avarice1  had  urged  1 
Rufinus  to  abandon  his  native  country,  an  obscure 
corner  of  Gaul,'  to  advance  his  fortune  in  the  capital  | 
of  the  east:  the  talent  of  bold  and  ready  elocution0 
qualified  him  to  succeed  in  the  lucrative  profession  of  j 
the  law  ;  and  his  success  in  that  profession  was  a  reg-  j 
ular  step  to  the  most  honourable  and  important  employ- 
merits  of  the  state.    He  was  raised,  by  just  degrees, 
to  the  station  of  master  of  the  offices.    In  the  exercise  i 
of  his  various  functions,  so  essentially  connected  with 
the  whole  system  of  civil  government,  he  acquired  the 
confidence  of  a  monarch,  who  soon  discovered  his  dil- 
igence and  capacity  in  business,  and  who  loner  re- 1 
mained  ignorant  of  the  pride,  the  malice,  and  the 
covetousness  of  his  disposition.    These  vices  were 
concealed  beneath  the  in;:sk  of  profound  dissimulation  ;d 
his  passions  were  subservient  only  to  the  passions  of  ! 
his  master;  yet,  in  the  horrid  massacre  of  Thessalo-  i 
nica,  the  cruel  Rufinus  inflamed  the  fury,  without  imi- ! 
tating  the  repentance,  of  Theodosius.    The  minister, 
who  viewed  with  proud  indifference  the  rest  of  man- 
kind,  never  forgave  the  appearance  of  an  injury ;  and 
his  personal  enemies  had  forfeited,  in  his  opinion,  the 
merit  of  all  public  services.    Promotus,  the  master- ' 
general  of  the  infantry,  had  saved  the  empire  from  the 
invasion  of  the  Ostrogoths  ;  but  he  indignantly  sup- 
ported  the  pre-eminence  of  a  rival,  whose  character  j 
and  profession  he  despised;  and,  in  the  midst  of  a< 
public  council,  the  impatient  soldier  was  provoked  to  | 
chastise  with  a  blow  the  indecent  pride  of  the  favour-  j 
ite.    This  act  of  violence  was  represented  to  the  em-  [ 
peror  as  an  insult,  which  it  was  incumbent  on  his  dig-! 
nity  to  resent.    The  disgrace  and  exile  of  Promotus 
were  signified  by  a  peremptory  order,  to  repair,  with- 
out delay,  to  a  military  station  on  the  banks  of  the  j 
Danube;  and  the  death  of  that  general  (though  he 
was  slain  in  a  skirmish  with  the  barbarians)  was  im-  | 
puted  to  the  perfidious  arts  of  Rufinus.e    The  sacrifice 
of  a  hero  gratified  his  revenge ;  the  honours  of  the  | 
consulship  elated  his  vanity  ;  but  his  power  was  still 
imperfect  and  precarious,  as  long  as  the  important  posts 
of  praefect  of  the  east,  and  of  praefect  of  Constantino- 
ple, were  filled  by  Tatian/  and  his  son  Proculus ;  I 
whose  united  authority  balanced,  for  some  time,  the  I 
ambition  and  favour  of  the  offices.    The  two  praefects 
were  accused  of  rapine  and  corruption  in  the  adrninis- 


i  Alecto,  envious  of  the  public  felicity,  convenes  an  infernal  sy- 
nod; Megaera  recommends  her  pupil  Rufinus,  and  excites  him  to 
deeds  of  mischief,  Sec.  But  there  is  as  much  difference  between 
Claudian's  fury  and  that  of  Virgil,  as  between  the  characters  of  Tur- 
nus  and  Ruhnus. 

b  It  is  evident.  (Tillemont,  Hist,  des  Emp.  torn.  v.  p.  770.)  though  ! 
de  Marca  is  ashamed  of  his  countryman,  that  Rufinus  was  born  at  ] 
Elusa,  the  metropolis  of  Novempopulania,  now  a  small  village  of 
Gascony.    (D'Anville,  Notice  de  l'Ancienne  Gaule,  p.  239.) 

c  Philostorgius,  1.  xi.  c.  3.  with  Godefroy's  Dissert,  p.  440. 

A  A  passage  of  Suidas  is  expressive  of  his  profound  dissimulation : 

e  Zosimus,  1.  iv.  p!  272,  273. 

f  Zosimus,  who  describes  the  fall  of  Tatian  and  his  son,  (1.  iv.  p. ; 
273,  271.)  asserts  thoir  innocence;  and  even  his  testimony  may  out- ' 
weigh  the  charges  of  their  enemies,  (Cod.  Theod.  torn.  iv.  p.  450)  who 
BCCU2KS  them  of  oppressing  the  Curia.  The  connexion  of  Tatian  ; 
with  the  Arians,  while  he  was  praefect  of  Egypt,  (A.  D.  373.)  inclines 
Tillemont  to  believe  that  he  was  guilty  of  every  crime.  (Hist,  des 
Emp.  loin.  v.  p.  360    Mem.  Eccles.  torn.  vi.  p.  589.) 


tration  of  the  laws  and  finances.  For  the  trial  of 
these  illustrious  offenders,  the  emperor  constituted  a 
special  commission  :  several  judges  were  named  to 
share  the  guilt  and  reproach  of  injustice  ;  but  the  right 
of  pronouncing  sentence  was  reserved  to  the  president 
alone,  and  that  president  was  Rufinus  himself.  The 
father,  stripped  of  the  prefecture  of  the  east,  was 
thrown  into  a  dungeon ;  but  the  son,  conscious  that 
few  ministers  can  be  found  innocent,  where  an  enemy 
is  their  judge,  had  secretly  escaped  ;  and  Rufinus  must 
have  been  satisfied  with  the  least  obnoxious  victim,  if 
despotism  had  not  condescended  to  employ  the  basest 
and  most  ungenerous  artifice.  The  prosecution  was 
conducted  with  an  appearance  of  equity  and  modera- 
tion, which  flattered  Tatian  with  the  hope  of  a  favour- 
able event :  his  confidence  was  fortified  by  the  solemn 
assurances  and  perfidious  oaths  of  the  president,  who 
presumed  to  interpose  the  sacred  name  of  Theodosius 
himself ;  and  the  unhappy  father  was  at  last  persuaded 
to  recall,  by  a  private  letter,  the  fugitive  Proculus. 
He  was  instantly  seized,  examined,  condemned,  and 
beheaded,  in  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Constantinople, 
with  a  precipitation  which  disappointed  the  clemency 
of  the  emperor.  Without  respecting  the  misfortunes 
of  a  consular  senator,  the  cruel  judges  of  Tatian  com- 
pelled him  to  behold  the  execution  of  his  son :  the  fa- 
tal cord  was  fastened  round  his  own  neck;  but  in  the 
moment  when  he  expected,  and  perhaps  desired,  the 
relief  of  a  speedy  death,  he  was  permitted  to  consume 
the  miserable  remnant  of  his  old  age  in  poverty  and 
exile.*  The  punishment  of  the  two  praefects  might, 
perhaps,  be  excused  by  the  exceptionable  parts  of  their 
own  conduct;  the  enmity  of  Rufinus  might  be  pallia- 
ted by  the  jealous  and  unsociable  nature  of  ambition : 
but  he  indulged  a  spirit  of  revenge,  equally  repugnant 
to  prudence  and  to  justice,  when  he  degraded  their  na- 
tive country  of  Lycia  from  the  rank  of  Roman  pro- 
vinces ;  stigmatized  a  guiltless  people  with  a  mark  of 
ignominy  ;  and  declared,  that  the  countrymen  of  Ta- 
tian and  Proculus  should  forever  remain  incapable  of 
holding  any  employment  of  honour  or  advantage,  un- 
der the  imperial  government.11  The  new  praefect  of 
the  east  (for  Rufinus  instantly  succeeded  to  the  vacant 
honours  of  his  adversary)  was  not  diverted,  however, 
by  the  most  criminal  pursuits,  from  the  performance 
of  the  religious  duties,  which  in  that  age  were  consid- 
ered as  the  most  essential  to  salvation.  In  the  suburb 
of  Chalcedon,  surnamed  the  Oak,  he  had  built  a  mag- 
nificent villa ;  to  which  he  devoutly  added  a  stately 
church,  consecrated  to  the  apostles  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul,  and  continually  sanctified  by  the  prayers  and 
penance  of  a  regular  society  of  monks.  A  numerous, 
and  almost  general,  synod  of  the  bishops  of  the  east- 
ern empire  was  summoned  to  celebrate,  at  the  same 
time,  the  dedication  of  the  church,  and  the  baptism  of 
the.  founder.  This  double  ceremony  was  performed 
with  extraordinary  pomp  ;  and  when  Rufinus  was  pu- 
rified, in  the  holy  font,  from  all  the  sins  that  he  had 
hitherto  committed,  a  venerable  hermit  of  Egypt  rash- 
ly proposed  himself  as  the  sponsor  of  a  proud  and  am- 
bitious statesman.' 


g   •  Juvenum  rorantia  colla 

Ante  patrum  vultus  stricta  cecidere  securi. 
Ibat  crandaevus  nato  moriente  superstes 
Post  trabeas.exsul.  In  Rufin.  i.  248. 

The  facts  of  Zosimus  explain  the  allusions  of  Claudian  ;  but  his 
classic  interpreters  were  ignorant  of  the  fourth  century.  The  fatal 
cord  I  found,  with  the  help  of  Tillemont,  in  a  sermon  of  St.  Asterius, 
of  Amasea. 

h  This  odious  law  is  recited,  and  repealed,  by  Arcadius,  (A.  D.  396.) 
in  the  Theodosian  Code,  1.  ix.  tit.  xxxviii.  lee.  9.  The  sense,  as  it  is 
explained  by  Claudian  (in  Rufin.  i.  234.)  and  Godefroy,  (torn.  iii.  p. 
279.)  is  perfectly  clear. 

—  Exscindere  cives 

Funditus ;  et  nomen  gentis  delere  laborat. 
The  scruples  of  Pagi  and  Tillemont  can  arise  only  from  their  zeal 
for  the  alory  of  Theodosius. 

i  Ammonius  .  .  .  Rufinum  propriis  manibus  suscepit  sticro  fonts 
mundatum.  See  Rosweyde's  Vitae  Patrum,  p.  947  Snzomen  (1.  viii. 
c.  17.)  mentions  the  church  and  monastery  ;  and  Tillemont  (Mem. 
Eccles.  torn.  ix.  p.  933.)  records  this  synod,  in  which  St.  Gregory  of 
Nyssa  performed  a  conspicuous  part. 
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Ho  oppresses  The  character  of  Theodosius  imposed 
ilieeast.  on  his  minister  the  task  of  hypocrisy, 
A.  D.  395.  wnjcn  disguist  d,  and  sometimes  restrain- 
ed, the  abuse  of  power;  and  Rufinus  was  apprehen- 
sive of  disturbing  the  indolent  slumber  of  a  prince, 
still  capable  of  exerting  the  abilities,  and  the  virtue, 
which  had  raised  him  to  the  throne.k  But  the  absence, 
and,  soon  afterwards,  the  death,  of  the  emperor,  con- 
firmed the  absolute  authority  of  Rufinus  over  the  per- 
son and  dominions  of  Arcadius  ;  a  feeble  youth,  whom 
the  imperious  proefect  considered  as  his  pupil,  rather 
than  his  sovereign.  Regardless  of  the  public  opinion, 
he  indulged  his  passions  without  remorse,  and  without 
resistance;  and  his  malignant  and  rapacious  spirit  re- 
jected every  passion  that  might  have  contributed  to  his 
own  glory,  or  the  happiness  of  the  people.  His  ava- 
rice,1 which  seems  to  have  prevailed,  in  his  corrupt 
mind,  over  every  other  sentiment,  attracted  the  wealth 
of  the  east,  by  the  various  arts  of  partial,  and  general, 
extortion;  oppressive  taxes,  scandalous  bribery,  im- 
moderate fines,  unjust  confiscations,  forced  or  fictitious 
testaments,  by  which  the  tyrant  despoiled  of  their 
lawful  inheritance  the  children  of  strangers,  or  ene- 
mies;  and  the  public  sale  of  justice,  as  well  as  of  fa- 
vour, which  he  instituted  in  the  palace  of  Constanti- 
nople. The  ambitious  candidate  eagerly  solicited,  at 
the  expense  of  the  fairest  part  of  his  patrimony,  the 
honours  and  emoluments  of  some  provincial  govern- 
ment :  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  the  unhappy  people 
were  abandoned  to  the  most  liberal  purchaser ;  and  the 
public  discontent  was  sometimes  appeased  by  the 
sacrifice  of  a«  unpopular  criminal,  whose  punishment 
was  profitable  only  to  the  prefect  of  the  east,  his  ac- 
complice and  his  judge.  If  avarice  were  not  the 
blindest  of  the  human  passions,  the  motives  of  Rufi- 
nus might  excite  our  curiosity ;  and  we  might,  be 
tempted  to  inquire,  with  what  view  he  violated  every 
principle  of  humanity  and  justice,  to  accumulate  those 
immense  treasures,  which  he  could  not  spend  without 
folly,  nor  possess  without  danger.  Perhaps  he  vainly 
imagined,  that  he  laboured  for  the  interest  of  an  only 
daughter,  on  whom  he  intended  to  bestow  bis  royal 
pupil,  and  the  august  rank  of  empress  of  the  east. 
Perhaps  he  deceived  himself  by  the  opinion,  that  his 
avarice  was  the  instrument  of  his  ambition.  He  as- 
pired to  place  his  fortune  on  a  secure  and  independent 
basis,  which  should  no  longer  depend  on  the  caprice 
of  the  young  emperor  :  yet  he  neglected  to  conciliate 
the  hearts  of  the  soldiers  and  people,  by  the  liberal 
distribution  of  those  riches,  which  he  had  acquired 
with  so  much  toil,  and  with  so  much  guilt.  The  ex- 
treme parsimony  of  Rufinus  left  him  only  the  reproach, 
and  envy,  of  ill-gotten  wealth;  his  dependents  served 
him  without  attachment  ;  the  universal  hatred  of  man- 
kind was  repressed  only  by  the  influence  of  servile 
fear.  The  fate  of  Lucian  proclaimed  to  the  east,  that 
the  prefect,  whose  industry  was  much  abated  in  the 
despatch  of  ordinary  business,  was  active  and  inde- 
fatigable in  the  pursuit  of  revenue.  Lucian,  the  son 
of  the  prajfect  Florentius,  the  oppressor  of  Gaul,  and 
the  enemy  of  Julian,  had  employed  a  considerable  part 
of  his  inheritance,  the  fruit  of  rapine  and  corruption, 
to  purchase  the  friendship  of  Rufinus,  and  the  high 
office  of  count  of  the  east.  But  the  new  magistrate 
imprudently  departed  from  the  maxims  of  the  court, 


k  Montesquieu  (Esprit  des  Loix,  1.  xii.  c.  12.)  praises  one  of  the 
laws  of  Theodosius,  addressed  to  the  prasfect  Rufinus,  (1.  ix.  tit.  iv. 
leg.  unic.)  to  discourage  the  prosecution  of  treasonable,  or  sacrile- 
gious, words.  A  tyrannical  statute  always  proves  the  existence  of 
tyranny  ;  hut  a  laudable  edict  may  only  contain  the  specious  profes- 
sions, or  ineffectual  wishes,  of  ihe  prince,  or  his  ministers.  This,  I 
am  afraid,  is  a  just,  though  mortifying,  canon  of  criticism. 

I   fluciibus  auri 

Expleri  ille  calor  nequit  — 


Consesta?  cumulantur  opes  ;  orbisque  rapinas 

Accipit  una  domus.  

This  character  (Claudiau.  in  Rutin,  i.  1*1— 220.)  is  confirmed  by  Je- 
rom,  a  disinterested  witness,  (dedecus  insatiabilis  avaritiae,  torn.  i.  ad 
Heliodor.  p.  26.)  by  Zosimus,  (1.  v.  p.  286.)  and  by  Smdas,  who  cooied 
the  history  of  Eunapius. 


and  of  the  times ;  disgraced  his  benefactor,  by  the 
contrast  of  a  virtuous  and  temperate  administration; 
and  presumed  to  refuse  an  act  of  injustice,  which  might 
have  tended  to  the  profit  of  the  emperor's  uncle.  Ar- 
cadius was  easily  persuaded  to  resent  the  supposed  in- 
sult; and  the  praifect  of  the  east  resolved  to  execute 
in  person  the  cruel  vengeance,  which  he  meditated 
against  this  ungrateful  delegate  of  his  power.  He 
performed  with  incessant  speed  the  journey  of  seven 
or  eight  hundred  miles,  from  Constantinople  to  Anti- 
och,  entered  the  capital  of  Syria  at  the  dead  of  night, 
and  spread  universal  consternation  anions  a  people  ig- 
norant of  his  design,  but  not  ignorant  of  his  character. 
The  count  of  the  fifteen  provinces  of  the  east  was 
dragged,  like  the  vilest  malefactor,  before  the  arbitra- 
ry tribunal  of  Rufinus.  Notwithstanding  the  clearest 
evidence  of  his  integrity,  which  was  not  impeached 
even  by  the  voice  of  an  accuser,  Lucian  was  con- 
demned, almost  without  a  trial,  to  suffer  a  cruel  and 
ignominious  punishment.  The  ministers  of  the  ty- 
rant, by  the  order,  and  in  the  presence,  of  their  master, 
beat  him  on  the  neck  with  leather  thongs,  armed  at  the 
extremities  with  lead  ;  and  when  he  fainted  under  the 
violence  of  the  pain,  he  was  removed  in  a  close  litter, 
to  conceal  his  dying  agonies  from  the  eyes  of  the  in- 
dignant city.  No  sooner  had  Rufinus  perpetrated  this 
inhuman  act,  the  sole  object  of  his  expedition,  than  he 
returned,  amidst  the  deep  and  silent  curses  of  a  trem- 
bling people,  from  Antioch  to  Constantinople;  and  his 
diligence  was  accelerated  by  the  hope  of  accomplish- 
ing, without  delay,  the  nuptials  of  his  daughter  with 
the  emperor  of  the  east.m 

Bui  Rufinus  soon  experienced,  that  a  He  is  disappoint- 
prudent  minister  should  constantly  se-      ''-v  'i,e  m,nr" 

1  ,  .  .  ,        .         ,r  riageor  Arcadius, 

cure  his  royal  captive  by  the  strong.  a.D.  395. 
though  invisible,  chain  of  habit;  and  April 27. 
that  the  merit,  and  much  more  easily  the  favour,  of  the 
absent,  are  obliterated  in  a  short  time  from  the  mind 
of  a  weak  and  capricious  sovereign.  While  the  prae- 
fect satiated  his  revenge  at  Antioch,  a  secret  conspi- 
racy of  the  favourite  eunuchs,  directed  by  the  great 
chamberlain  Eutropius,  undermined  his  power  in  the 
palace  of  Constantinople.  They  discovered  that  Ar- 
cadius was  not  inclined  to  love  the  daughter  of  Rufi- 
nus, who  had  been  chosen,  without  his  consent,  for 
his  bride ;  and  they  contrived  to  substitute  in  her 
place  the  fair  Eudoxia,  the  daughter  of  Bauto ;"  a 
general  of  the  Franks  in  the  service  of  Rome;  and 
who  was  educated,  since  the  death  of  her  father,  in 
the  family  of  the  sons  of  Promotus.  The  young  em- 
peror, whose  chastity  had  been  strictly  guarded  by  the 
pious  care  of  his  tutor  Arsenius,0  eagerly  listened  to 
the  artful  and  flattering  descriptions  of  the  charms  of 
Eudoxia  ;  he  gazed  with  impatient  ardour  on  her  pic- 
ture, and  he  understood  the  necessity  of  concealing 
his  amorous  designs  from  the  knowledge  of  a  minis- 
ter, who  was  so  deeply  interested  to  oppose  the  con- 
summation of  his  happiness.  Soon  after  the  return  of 
Rufinus,  the  approaching  ceremony  of  the  royal  nup- 
tials was  announced  to  the  people  of  Constantinople, 
who  prepared  to  celebrate,  with  false  and  hollow  ac- 
clamations, the  fortune  of  his  daughter.  A  splendid 
train  of  eunuchs  and  officers,  issued,  in  hymeneal 
pomp,  from  the  (rates  of  the  palace  ;  bearing  aloft  the 
diadem,  the  robes,  and  the  inestimable  ornaments,  of 
the  future  empress.  The  solemn  procession  passed 
through  the  streets  of  the  city;  which  were  adorned 
with  garlands,  and  filled  with  spectators  ;  but,  when 

bi   Csetera  segnis ; 

Ad  facinus  velox  ;  penitus  regione  remolas 
Impiger  ire  vias. 

This  allusion  of  Ctaudian  (in  Ruftn.  i.  211.)  is  again  explained  by 
the  Circumstantial  narrative  of  Zosimus,  (1.  v.  p.  288,  289.) 

n  Zosimus,  (I.  iv.  p.  213.)  praises  the  valour,  prudence,  and  integ- 
rity of  Bauio  the  Frank.  See  Tillemont,  Hist,  des  Empereurs,  torn, 
v.  p.  7n. 

o  Arsenius  escaped  from  the  palace  of  Constantinople,  and  passed 
fifty-five  years  in  rigid  penance  in  the  monasteries  of  Egypt.  See 
Tillemont,  Mem.  Eccles.  torn.  xiv.  p.  676— 702;  and  Fle'ury,  Hist. 
Eccles.  torn.  v.  p.  1,  Ice.  but  the  latter,  for  the  want  of  authentic  ma- 
terials, has  given  loo  much  credit  to  the  legend  of  Metaphrastes. 
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it  reached  the  house  of  the  sons  of  Promotus,  the 
principal  eunuch  respectfully  entered  the  mansion,  in- 
vested the  fair  Eudosia  with  the  imperial  robes,  and 
conducted  Iter  in  triumph  to  the  palace  and  bed  of  Ar- 
cadius.i1  The  secrecy,  and  success,  with  which  this 
conspiracy  against  Rufinus  bad  been  conducted,  im- 
printed a  mark  of  indelible  ridicule  on  the  character  of 
a  minister,  who  had  suffered  himself  to  be  deceived, 
in  a  post,  where  the  arts  of  deceit  and  dissimulation 
constituted  the  most  distinguishing  merit.  He  consid- 
ered, with  a  mixture  of  indignation  and  fear,  the  vic- 
tory of  an  aspiring  eunuch,  who  had  so  secretly  cap- 
tivated the  favour  of  his  sovereign  ;  and  the  disgrace 
of  his  daughter,  whose  interest  was  inseparably  con- 
nected with  his  own,  wounded  the  tenderness,  or  at 
least  the  pride,  of  Rufinus.  At  the  moment  when  he 
flattered  himself  that  he  should  become  the  father  of  a 
line  of  kings,  a  foreign  maid,  who  had  been  educated 
in  the  house  of  his  implacable  enemies,  was  introdu- 
ced into  the  imperial  bed  ;  and  Eudoxia  soon  display- 
ed a  superiority  of  sense  and  spirit,  to  improve  the  as- 
cendant which  her  beauty  must  acquire  over  the  mind 
of  a  fond  and  youthful  husband.  The  emperor  would 
soon  be  instructed  to  hate,  to  fear,  and  to  destroy,  the 
powerful  subject,  whom  he  had  injured  ;  and  the  con- 
sciousness of  guilt  deprived  Rufinus  of  every  hope, 
either  of  safety  or  comfort,  in  the  retirement  of  a  pri- 
vate life.  But  he  still  possessed  the  most  effectual 
means  of  defending  his  dignity,  and  perhaps  of  op- 
pressing his  enemies.  The  prsefect  still  exercised  an 
uncontrolled  authority  over  the  civil  and  military  gov- 
ernment of  the  east:  and  his  treasures,  if  he  could  re- 
solve to  use. them,  might  be  employed  to  procure  pro- 
per instruments,  for  the  execution  of  the  blackest  de- 
signs, that  pride,  ambition,  and  Tevenge,  could  sug- 
gest to  a  desperate  statesman.  The  character  of  Rufi- 
nus seemed  to  justify  the  accusations,  that  he  conspir- 
ed against  the  person  of  his  sovereign,  to  seat  him- 
self on  the  vacant  throne  ;  and  that  he  had  secretly  in- 
vited the  Huns  and  the  Goths  to  invade  the  provinces 
of  the  empire,  and  to  increase  the  public  confusion. 
The  subtle  prasfect,  whose  life  had  been  spent  in  the 
intrigues  of  the  palace,  opposed,  with  equal  arms,  the 
artful  measures  of  the  eunuch  Eutropius;  but  the 
timid  soul  of  Rufinus  was  astonished  by  the  hostile 
approach.of  a  more  formidable  rival,  of  the  great  Stil- 
icho,  the  general,  or  rather  the  master,  of  the  empire 
of  the  west.i 

Character  of  m  .Th,e  celestial  gift  which  Achilles  oh- 
licho,  the  minis-  tamed,  and  Alexander  envied,  of  a  poet 
tor,  and  general,  worthy  to  celebrate  the  actions  of  heroes, 

of   the   western  u      u  j  i_     c.  i-  u  i, 

empire.  nas  been  enjoyed  by  btiliclio,  m  a  much 

higher  degree  than  might  have  been  ex- 
pected from  the  declining  state  of  genius,  and  of  art. 
The  muse  of  Claudian,r  devoted  to  his  service,  was 
always  prepared  to  stigmatize  his  adversaries,  Rufi- 
nus, or  Eutropius,  with  eternal  infamy;  or  to  paint  in 
the  most  splendid  colours,  the  victories,  and  virtues, 
of  a  powerful  benefactor.  In  the  review  of  a  period 
indifferently  supplied  with  authentic  materials,  we 
cannot  Tefuse  to  illustrate  the  annals  of  Honorins, 
from  the  invectives,  or  the  panegyrics,  of  a  contempo- 
rary writer;  but  as  Claudian  appears  to  have  indul- 
ged the  most  ample  privilege  of  a  poet  and  a  courtier, 
some  criticism  will  be  requisite  to  translate  the  lan- 
guage of  fiction,  or  exaggeration,  into  the  truth  and 
simplicity  of  historic  prose.  His  silence  concerning 
the  family  of  Stilicho  may  be  admitted  as  a  proof, 
that  his  patron  was  neither  able,  nor  desirous,  to  boast 


P  This  story  (Zosimus,  1.  v.  p.  290.)  proves  that  the  hymeneal  rites 
of  antiquity  were  still  practised,  without  idolatry,  by  the  christians 
of  the  east ;  and  the  bride  was  forcibly  conducted  from  the  house  of 
her  parents  to  that  of  her  husband.  Our  form  of  marriage  requires, 
with  less  delicacy,  the  express  and  public  consent  of  a  virgin. 

q  Zosimus,  (1.  v.  p.  290.)  Orosius,  (1.  vii.  c.  37.)  and  the  Chronicle 
of  Marcellinus.  Claudian  (in  Rutin,  ii.  7 — 100,)  paints  in  lively  co- 
lours the  distress  and  sruilt  of  the  praefect. 

r  Stilicho,  directly  or  indirectly,  is  the  perpetual  theme  of  Clau- 
dian. The  youth  and  private  life  of  the  hero  are  vaguely  expressed 
in'the  poem  on  his  first  consulship,  35 — 140. 


of  a  long  series  of  illustrious  progenitors;  and  the 
slight  mention  of  his  father,  an  officer  of  barbarian 
cavalry,  in  the  service  of  Valens.  seems  to  counten- 
ance the  assertion,  that  the  general,  who  so  long 
commanded  the  armies  of  Rome,  was  descended  from 
the  savage  and  perfidious  race  of  the  Vandals.*  If 
Stilicho  had  not  possessed  the  external  advantages  of 
strength  and  stature,  the  most  flattering  bard,  in  the 
presence  of  so  many  thousand  spectators,  would  have 
hesitated  to  affirm,  that  he  surpassed  the  measure  of 
the  demi-gods  of  antiquity  ;  and  that  whenever  he 
moved,  with  lofty  steps,  through  the  streets  of  the 
capital,  the  astonished  crowd  made  room  for  the  stran- 
ger, who  displayed,  in  a  private  condition,  the  awful 
majesty  of  a  hero.  From  his  earliest  youth  he  embra- 
ced the  profession  of  arms;  his  prudence  and  valour 
were  soon  distinguished  in  the  field  ;  the  horsemen 
and  archers  of  the  east  admired  his  superior  dexterity  ; 
and  in  each  degree  of  his  military  promotions,  the 
public  judgment  always  prevented  and  approved  the 
choice  of  the  sovereign.  He  was  named  by  Tlieodo- 
sius,  to  ratify  a  solemn  treaty  with  the  moum-ch  of 
Persia  :  he  supported,  during  that  important  embassy, 
the  dignity  of  the  Roman  name  ;  and  after  his  return 
to  Constantinople,  his  merit  was  rewarded  by  an  inti- 
mate and  honourable  alliance  with  the  imperial  fami- 
ly. Theodosius  had  been  prompted,  by  a  pious  mo- 
tive of  fraternal  affection,  to  adopt,  for  his  own,  the 
daughter  of  his  brother  Honorins  :  the  beauty  and  ac- 
complishments of  Serena 1  were  universally  admired 
by  the  obsequious  court;  and  Stilicho  obtained  the 
preference  over  a  crowd  of  rivals,  who-  ambitiously 
disputed  the  hand  of  the  princess,  and  the  favour  of 
her  adoptive  father."  The  assurance  that  the  husband 
of  Serena  would  be  faithful  to  the  throne,  which  he  was 
permitted  to  approach,  engaged  the  emperor  to  exalt 
the  fortunes,  and  to  employ  the  abilities,  of  the  sagacious 
and  intrepid  Stilicho.  He  rose  through  the  Hij  mnitary 
successive  steps  of  master  of  the  horse,  command, 
and  count  of  the  domestics,  to  the  su-  A-  D-  3P5~408- 
preme  rank  of  master-general  of  all  the  cavalry  and 
infantry  of  the  Roman,  or  at  least  of  the  western,  em- 
pire;1 and  his  enemies  confessed,  that  he  invariably 
disdained  to  barter  for  gold  the  rewards  of  merit,  or  to 
defraud  the  soldiers  of  the  pay  and  gratifications, 
which  they  deserved,  or  claimed,  from  the  liberality 
of  the  state. ?  The  valour  and  conduct  which  he  after- 
wards displayed,  in  the  defence  of  Italy,  against  the 
arms  of  Alaric  and  Radagaisus,  may  justify  the  fame 
of  his  early  achievements ;  and  in  an  age  less  atten- 
tive to  the  laws  of  honour,  or  of  pride,  the  Roman 
generals  might  yield  the  pre-eminence  of  rank,  to  the 
ascendant  of  superior  genius.2  He  lamented  and  re- 
venged the  murder  of  Promotus,  his  rival  and  his 
friend  ;  and  the  massacre  of  many  thousands  of  the 
flying  Bastarnae  is  represented  by  the  poet,  as  a 
bloody  sacrifice,  which  the  Roman  Achilles  offered  to 

s  Vandaloram,  imbellis,  avarae,  perfida?  et  dolosae,  gentis,  genera 
editus.  Orosius,  1.  vii.  c.  38.  Jerom  (torn.  i.  ad  Gerontiam,  p.  93.) calls 
him  a  semi-barbarian. 

t  Claudian,  in  an  imperfect  poem,  has  drawn  a  fair,  perhaps  a  flat- 
tering, portrait  of  Serena.  That  favourite  niece  of  Theodosius  was 
born,  as  well  as  her  sister  Thermantia,  in  Spain ;  from  whence,  in 
their  earliest  youth,  they  were  honourably  conducted  to  the  palace 
of  Constantinople. 

u  Some  doubt  may  be  entertained,  whether  this  adoption  was  legal, 
or  only  metaphorical,  (see  Ducange,  Fam.  Byzant.  p.  75.)  An  old 
inscription  gives  Stilicho  the  singular  title  of  Pro-gener  Divi  TJieo- 
dosii. 

i  Claudian  (Laus  Serenae,  190.  193.)  expresses,  in  poetic  language, 
the  "  dilectus  equorum,"  and  the  "gerainomox  idem  culmiue  duxit 
agmina."  The  inscription  adds,  "  count  of  the  domestics,"  an  im- 
portant command,  which  Stilicho,  in  the  height  of  his  grandeur, 
might  prudently  retain. 

v  The  beautiful  lines  of  Claudian  (in  i.  Cons.  Stilich.  ii.  113.)  dis- 
play his  genius :  but  the  integrity  of  Stilicho  (in  the  military  admin- 
istration) is  much  more  firmly  established  by  the  unwilling  evidence 
of  Zosimus,  (1.  v.  p.  345.) 

z  Si  bellica  moles 

Infrrueret,  quamvis  annis  et  jure  minori, 

Cedere  grandaevos  equitum  pediturauue  magistros 

Adspiceres.  

Claudian,  Laus  Seren.  p.  196,  ice. 
A  modern  general  would  deem  their  submission,  either  heroic  patri- 
otism, or  abject  servility. 
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the  manes  of  another  Patroclus.  The  virtues  and  vic- 
tories of  Sttlicho  deserved  the  hatred  ofRufinus:  and  the 
arts  of  calumny  might  have  been  successful,  if  the  ten- 
der and  vigilant  Serena  had  not  protected  her  husband 
against  his  domestic  foes,  whilst  he  vanquished  in  the 
field  the  enemies  of  the  empire/  Theodosius  contin- 
ued to  support  an  unworthy  minister,  to  whose  dili- 
gence he  delegated  the  government  of  the  palace,  and 
of  the  east;  but  when  he  marched  against  the  tyrant 
Eugenius,  he  associated  his  faithful  general  to  the  la- 
bours and  glories  of  the  civil  war;  and,  in  the  last 
moments  of  his  life,  the  dying  monarch  recommended 
to  Stilicho  the  care  of  his  sons,  and  of  the  republic.11 
The  ambition  and  the  abilities  of  Stilicho  were  not 
unequal  to  the  important  trust;  and  he  claimed  the 
guardianship  of  the  two  empires  during  the  minority 
of  Arcadius  and  Honorius.c  The  first  measure  of  his 
administration,  or  rather  of  his  reign,  displayed  to  the 
nations  the  vigour  and  activity  of  a  spirit  worthy  to 
command.  He  passed  the  Alps  in  the  depth  of  win- 
ter; descended  the  stream  of  the  Rhine,  from  the  for- 
tress of  Basil  to  the  marches  of  Batavia  ;  reviewed 
the  state  of  the  garrisons;  repressed  the  enterprises 
of  the  Germans ;  and,  after  establishing  along  the 
banks  a  firm  and  honourable  peace,  returned  with  in- 
credible speed  to  the  palace  at  Milan.d  The  person 
and  court  of  Honorius  were  subject  to  the  master-gen- 
eral of  the  west  ;  and  the  armies  and  provinces  of  Eu- 
rope obeyed,  without  hesitation,  a  regular  authority, 
which  was  exercised  in  the  name  of  their  young  sov- 
ereign. Two  rivals  only  remained  to  dispute  the 
claims,  and  to  provoke  the  vengeance,  of  Stilicho. 
Within  the  limits  of  Africa,  Gildo,  the  Moor,  main- 
tained a  proud  and  dangerous  independence  ;  and  the 
minister  of  Constantinople  asserted  his  equal  reign 
over  the  emperor,  and  the  empire,  of  the  east. 
„,,   r  ,.  The  impartiality  which  Stilicho  affect- 

1  ho  fall  and       .  r  J  ,.         r    ,  , 

death  of  Rufiims,  ed,  as  the  common  guardian  of  the  royal 
A.  D.  395.  brothers,  engaged  him  to  regulate  the 
Nov'  2''  equal  division  of  the  arms,  the  jewels,  and 
the  magnificent  wardrobe  and  furniture,  of  the  deceased 
emperor.e  But  Uie  most  important  object  of  the  in- 
heritance consisted  of  the  numerous  legions,  cohorts, 
and  squadrons,  of  Romans,  or  barbarians,  whom  the 
event  of  the  civil  war  had  united  under  the  standard 
of  Theodosius.  The  various  multitudes  of  Europe 
and  Asia,  exasperated  by  recent  animosities,  were 
overawed  by  the  authority  of  a  single  man;  and  the 
risjid  discipline  of  Stilicho  protected  the  lands  of  the 
citizens  from  the  rapine  of  the  licentious  soldier.' 
Anxious,  however,  and  impatient,  to  relieve  Italy 
from  the  presence  of  this  formidable  host,  which 
could  be  useful  only  on  the  frontiers  of  the  empire, 
he  listened  to  the  just  requisition  of  the  minister  of 
Arcadius,  declared  his  intention  of  re-conducting  in 
person  the  troops  of  the  east ;  and  dexterously  em- 


a  Compare  the  poem  on  the  first  consulship  (i.  So— 115.)  with  the 
Laus  Serena,  (227— 237.  where  it  unfortunately  breaks  off.)  We 
may  perceive  the  deep  inveterate  malice  of  Rufinus. 

h   Quern fratribus  ipse 

Discedens  clypeumque  defensoremque  dedisti. 
Yet  the  nomination  (iv.  Cons.  Hon.  432.)  was  private,  (iii.  Cons.  Hon. 
142.)  cunctos  discedere  .  . .  jubet;  and  mav  therefore  be  suspected. 
Zosimus,  and  Suidas,  apply  to  Stilicho,  and'Rufinus,  the  same  equal 
title  of  Entrpox-ot,  guardians,  or  procurators. 

c  The  Roman  law  distinguishes  two  sorts  of  minority,  which  ex- 
pired at  the  age  of  fourteen,  and  of  t  wenty-five.  The  one  was  sub- 
ject to  the  tutor,  or  guardian,  of  lite" person ;  the  other  to  the  curator, 
or  trustee,  of  the  estate.  (Heineccius,.Antiquital.  Horn,  ad  Jurispru- 
dent, pertinent.  1.  i.  tit.  xxii.  xxiii.  p.  218—232.)  But  these  leeal 
ideas  were  never  accurately  transferred  into  the  constitution  of'an 
elective  monarchy. 

d  See  Claudian  (i.  Cons.  Stilich.  i.  183—242.)  but  he  must  allow 
more  than  fifteen  days  for  the  journey  and  return  between  Milan  and 
Leyden. 

e  I  Cons.  Stilich.  ii.  83—94.  Not  only  the  robes  and  diadems  of  the 
deceased  emperor,  but  even  the  helmets,  sword-hilts,  belts,  cuirasses, 
&c.  were  enriched  with  pearls,  emeralds,  and  diamonds. 

f   Tanloque  reinoto 

Principe,  mutatas  orbis-  non  sensit  habenas. 
This  high  commendation  (i.  Cons.  Slit.  i.  149.)  may  be  justified  by 
the  fears  of  the  dying  emperor,  (de  Bell.  Uildon.  292—301.)  and  the 
eaco  and  good  order  which  were  enjoyed  afier  his  death,  (i.  Cons, 
til-  i.  510-lfo.) 


ployed  the  run  aur  of  a  Gothic  tumult,  to  conceal  his 
private  designs)  of  ambition  and  revenge.^  The  guilty 
soul  of  Rufinus  was  alarmed  by  the  approach  of  a 
warrior  and  a  rival,  whose  enmity  he  deserved  ;  he 
computed,  with  increasing  terror,  the  narrow  space  of 
his  life  and  greatness  ;  and,  as  the  last  hope  of  safety, 
he  interposed  the  authority  of  the  emperor  Arcadius. 
Stilicho,  who  appears  to  have  directed  his  march 
along  the  sea-coast  of  the  Hadriatic,  which  was  not 
far  distant  from  the  city  of  Thessalonica,  when  he  re- 
ceived a  peremptory  message,  to  recall  the  troops  of 
the  east,  and  to  declare,  that  Ms  nearer  approach 
would  be  considered,  by  the  Byzantine  court,  as  an 
act  of  hostility.  The  prompt  and  unexpected  obedi- 
ence of  the  general  of  the  west,  convinced  the  vul- 
gar of  his  loyalty  and  moderation  ;  and,  as  he  had 
already  engaged  the  affection  of  the  eastern  troops,  he 
recommended  to  their  zeal  the  execution  of  his  bloody 
design,  which  might  be  accomplished  in  his  absence, 
with  less  danger  perhaps,  and  with  less  reproach. 
Stilicho  left  the  command  of  the  troops  of  the  east  to 
Gainas,  the  Goth,  on  whose  fidelity  he  firmly  relied  ; 
with  an  assurance,  at  least,  that  the  hardy  barbarian 
would  never  be  diverted  from  his  purpose  by  any  con- 
sideration of  fear  or  remorse.  The  soldiers  were 
easily  persuaded  to  punish  the  enemy  of  Stilicho,  and 
of  Rome ;  and  such  was  the  general  hatred  which 
Rufinus  had  excited,  that  the  fatal  secret,  communica- 
ted to  thousands,  was  faithfully  preserved  during  the 
long  march  from  Thessalonica  to  the- gates  of  Con- 
stantinople. As  soon  as  they  had  resolved  his  death, 
they  condescended  to  flatter  his  pride;  the  ambitious 
pra?fect  was  seduced  to  believe,  that  those  powerful 
auxiliaries  might  be  tempted  to  place  the  diadem  on 
his  head;  and  the  treasures  which  he  distributed, 
with  a  tardy  and  reluctant  hand,  were  accepted  by  the 
indignant  multitude,  as  an  insult,  rather  than  as  a 
gift.  At  the  distance  of  a  mile  from  the  capital,  in 
the  field  of  Mars,  before  the  palace  of  Hebdomon,  the 
troops  halted  :  and  the  emperor,  as  well  as  his  minis- 
ter, advanced,  according  to  ancient  custom,  respectful- 
ly to  salute  the  power  which  supported  their  throne. 
As  Rufinus  passed  along  the  ranks,  and  disguised, 
with  studied  courtesy,  his  innate  haughtiness,  the 
wings  insensibly  wheeled  from  the  right  and  left,  and 
enclosed  the  devoted  victim  within  the  circle  of  their 
arms.  Before  he  could  reflect  on  the  danger  of  his 
situation,  Cahias  gave  the  signal  of  death;  a  daring 
and  forward  soldier  plunged  his  sword  into  the  breast 
of  the  guilty  praffect,  and  Rufinus  fell,  groaned,  and 
expired,  at  the  feet  of  the  affrighted  emperor.  If  the 
agonies  of  a  moment  could  expiate  the  crimes  of  a 
whole  life,  or  if  the  outrages  inflicted  on  a  breathless 
corpse  could  be  the  object  of  pity,  our  humanity 
might  perhaps  be  affected  by  the  horrid  circumstances 
which  accompanied  the  murder  of  Rufinus.  His 
mangled  body  was  abandoned  to  the  brutal  fury  of  the 
populace  of  either  sex,  who  hastened  in  crowds,  from 
every  quarter  of  the  city,  to  trample  on  the  remains 
of  the  haughty  minister,  at  whose  frown  they  had  so 
lately  trembled.  His  right  hand  was  cut  off,  and  car- 
ried through  the  streets  of  Constantinople,  in  cruel 
mockery,  to  extort  contributions  fur  the  avaricious  ty- 
rant, whose  head  was  publiely  exposed,  borne  aloft  on 
the  point  of  a  long  lance.h  According  to  the  savage 
maxims  of  the  Greek  republics,  his  innocent  family 
would  have  shared  the  punishment  of  his  crimes.  The 
wife  and  daughter  of  Rufinus  were  indebted  for  their 
safety  to  the  influence  of  religion.  Her  sanctuary 
protected  them  from  the  rasing  madness  of  the  peo- 
ple;  and  they  were  permitted  to  spend  the  remainder 


e  Stilicho's  march,  and  the  death  of  Rufinus,  are  described  by  Clau- 
dian, (in  Rufin.  1.  ii.  101—4.33.)  Zosimus,  (1.  v.  p.  296,  297.)  Sozomen, 
(1.  viii.  c.  i.)  Socrates,  (1.  vi.  c.  i.)  philostorgitts:  (1.  xi.  c.  3.)  with 
Godefroy,  p.  441.)  and  the  Chronicle  of  Marcrllinus. 

h  The  dissection  of  Rufinus,  which  Claudian  performs  witli  the 
savaee  coolness  of  an  anatomist,  (in  Rufin.  ii.  405 — 415.)  is  likewise 
specified  by  Zosimus  and  Jerom,  (torn.  i.  p.  25.) 
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of  their  lives  in  the  exercises  of  christian  devotion,  in 
the  peaceful  retirement  of  Jerusalem.' 
Discord  of  the  The  servile  poet  of  Stilicho  applauds, 
two  empire*,  with  ferocious  joy,  this  horrid  deed, 
A.  D.  39C,  &c.  which,  in  the  execution,  perhaps,  of  jus- 
tice, violated  every  law  of  nature  and  of  society,  pro- 
faned the  majesty  of  the  prince,  and  renewed  the  dan- 
gerous examples  of  military  licence.  The  contempla- 
tion of  the  universal  order  and  harmony  had  satisfied 
Claudian  of  the  existence  of  the  Deity  ;  but  the  pros- 
perous impunity  of  vice  appeared  to  contradict  his 
moral  attributes  ;  and  the  fate  of  Rufinus  was  the 
only  event  which  could  dispel  the  religious  doubts  of 
the  poet.'  Such  an  act  might  vindicate  the  honour  of 
Providence  ;  but  it  did  not  much  contribute  to  the 
happiness  of  the  people.  In  less  than  three  months 
they  were  informed  of  the  maxims  of  the  new  admin- 
istration, by  a  singular  edict,  which  established  the 
exclusive  right  of  the  treasury  over  the  spoils  of  Rufi- 
nus ;  and  silenced,  under  heavy  penalties,  the  pre- 
sumptuous claims  of  the  subjects  of  the  eastern  em- 
pire, who  had  been  injured  by  his  rapacious  tyranny.1 
Even  Stilicho  did  not  derive  from  the  murder  of  his 
rival  the  fruit  which  he  had  proposed  ;  and  though  he 
gratified  his  revenge,  his  ambition  was  disappointed. 
Under  the  name  of  a  favourite,  the  weakness  of-Arca- 
dius  required  a  master,  but  he  naturally  preferred  the 
obsequious  arts  of  the  eunuch  Eutropius,  who  had  ob- 
tained his  domestic  confidence  ;  and  the  emperor  con- 
templated, with  terror  and  aversion,  the  stern  genius 
of  a  foreign  warrior.  Till  they  were  divided  by  the 
jealousy  of  power,  the  sword  of  Gainas,  and  the 
charms  of  Eudoxia,  supported  the  favour  of  the 
great  chamberlain  of  the  palace  :  the  perfidious  Goth, 
who  was  appointed  master-general  of  the  east,  betray- 
ed, without  scruple;  the  interest  of  his  benefactor,  and 
the  same  troops,  who  had  so  lately  massacred  the 
enemy  of  Stilicho,  were  engaged  to  support,  against 
him,  the  independence  of  the  throne  of  Constantino- 
ple. The  favourites  of  Arcadius  fomented  a  secret 
and  irreconcilable  war  against  a  formidable  hero,  who 
aspired  to  govern,  and  to  defend,  the  two  empires  of 
Rome,  and  the  two  sons  of  Theodosius.  They  inces- 
santly laboured,  by  dark  and  treacherous  machinations, 
to  deprive  him  of  the  esteem  of  the  prince,  the  respect 
of  the  people,  and  the  friendship  of  the  barbarians. 
The  life  of  Stilicho  was  repeatedly  attempted  by  the 
dagger  of  hired  assassins ;  and  a  decree  was-  obtained, 
from  the  senate  of  Constantinople,  to  declare  him  an 
enemy  of  the  republic,  and  to  confiscate  his  ample 
possessions  in  the  provinces  of  the  east.  At  a  time 
when  the  only  hope  of  delaying  the  ruin  of  the  Roman 
name  depended  on  the  firm  union,  and  reciprocal  aid, 
of  all  the  nations  to  whom  it  had  been  gradually  com- 
municated, the  subjects  of  Arcadius  and  Honorius 
were  instructed,  byr  their  respective  masters,  to  view 
each  other  in  a  foreign,  and  even  hostile,  light;  to  re- 
joice in  their  mutual  calamities,  and  to  embrace,  as 
their  faithful  allies,  the  barbarians,  whom  they  excited 
to  invade  the  territories  of  their  countrymen.1"  The 
natives  of  Italy,  affected  to  despise  the  servile  and 
effeminate  Greeks  of  Byzantium,  who  presumed  to  imi- 
tate the  dress,  and  to  usurp  the  dignity,  of  Roman 
senators      and  the  Greeks  had  not  yet  forgot  the  sen- 


i  The  pagrm  Zosimus  mentions  their  sanctuary  and  pilgrimage. 
The  sister  of  Rufinus,  Sylvania,  who  passed  her  life  in  Jerusalem,  is 
famous  in  monastic  history.  1.  The  studious  virgin  had  diligently, 
and  even  repeatedly,  perused  the  commentators  on  the  Bible,  Ori- 
gen,  Gregory,  Basil,  &c.  to  the  amount  of  five  millions  of  lines.  2. 
At  the  age  of  threescore,  she  could  boast,  that  she  had  never  washed 
her  hands,  face,  or  any  part  of  her  whole  body,  except  the  tips  of  her 
fingers,  to  receive  the  communion.  See  the  Vita?  Patrum,  p.  779.  977. 

k  See  the  beautiful  exordium  of  his  invective  against  Rufinus, 
which  is  curiously  discussed  by  the  sceptic  Bayle,  Dictionnaire  Cri- 
tique, Kr/FiN.  Not.  E. 

1  See  the  Theodosian  Code,  1.  ix.  tit.  xlii.  leg.  14, 15.  The  new 
ministers  attempted,  with  inconsistent  avarice,  to  seise  the  spoils  of 
their  predecessor,  and  to  provide  for  their  own  future  securitv. 

m  See  Claudian,  (i.  Cons.  Slitich.  1.  i.  275.  202.  29G.  1.  ii.  630  and 
ZosimJs,  (1.  v.  p.  302.) 

»  Claudian  turns  the  consulship  of  the  eunuch  Eutropius  into  a 
national  reflection,  (I.  ii.  131.) 


timents  of  hatred  and  contempt,  which  their  polished 
ancestors  had  so  long  entertained  for  the  rude  inhabi- 
tants of  the  west.  The  distinction  of  two  govern- 
ments, which  soon  produced  the  separation  of  two  na- 
tions, will  justify  my  design  of  suspending  the  series 
of  the  Byzantine  history,  to  prosecute,  without  inter- 
ruption, the  disgraceful,  but  memorable,  reign  of  Ho- 
norius. 

The  prudent  Stilicho,  instead  of  per-  RevoIt  of  Gildo> 
sisting  to  force  the  inclinations  of  a  in  Africa, 
prince,  and  people,  who  rejected  his  A.  D.  38ti  398. 
government,  wisely  abandoned  Arcadius  to  his  un- 
worthy favourites  :  and  his  reluctance  to  involve  the 
two  empires  in  a  civil  war  displayed  the  moderation 
of  a  minister,  who  had  so  often  signalized  his  military 
spirit  and  abilities.  But  if  Stilicho  had  any  longer 
endured  the  revolt  of  Africa,  he  would  have  betrayed 
the  security  of  the  capital,  and  the  majesty  of  the 
western  emperor,  to  the  capricious  insolence  of  a 
Moorish  rebel.  Gildo,0  the  brother  of  the  tyrant  Fir- 
mus,  had  preserved  and  obtained,  as  the  reward  of  his 
apparent  fidelity,  the  immense  patrimony  which  was 
forfeited  by  treason ;  long  and  meritorious  service,  in 
the  armies  of  Rome,  raised  him  to  the  dignity  of  a 
military  count;  the  narrow  policy  of  the  court  of  The- 
odosius had  adopted  the  mischievous  expedient,  of 
supporting  a  legal  government  by  the  interest  of  a 
powerful  family;  and  the  brother  of  Firmus  was  in- 
vested with  the  command  of  Africa.  His  ambition 
soon  usurped  the  administration  of  justice,  and  of  the 
finances,  without  account,  and  without  control ;  and 
he  maintained,  during  a  reign  of  twelve  years,  the 
possession  of  an  office,  from  which  it  was  impossible 
to  remove  hiin,  without  the  danger  of  a  civil  war. 
During  those  twelve  years,  the  provinces  of  Africa 
groaned  under  the  dominion  of  a  tyrant,  who  seemed 
to  unite  the  unfeeling  temper  of  a  stranger,  with  the 
partial  resentments  of  domestic  faction.  The  forms 
of  law  were  often  superseded  by  the  use  of  poison; 
and  if  the  trembling  guests,  who  were  invited  to  the 
table  of  Gildo,  presumed  to  express  their  fears,  the  in- 
solent suspicion  served  only  to  excite  his  fury,  and  he 
loudly  summoned  the  ministers  of  death.  Gildo  al- 
ternately indulged  the  passions  of  avarice  and  ldst;P 
and  if  his  days  were,  terrible  to  the  rich,  his  nights 
were  not  less  dreadful  to  husbands  and  parents.  The 
fairest  of  their  wives  and  daughters  w_ere  prostituted 
to  the  embraces  of  the  tyrant ;  and  afterwards  aban- 
doned to  a  ferocious  troop  of  barbarians  and  assassins, 
the  black  or  swarthy  natives  of  the  desert;  whom 
Gildo  considered  as  the  only  guardians  of  his  throne. 
In  the  civil  war  between  Theodosius  and  Eugenius, 
the  count,  or  rather  the  sovereign,  of  Africa,  maintained 
a  haughty  and  suspicious  neutrality  ;  refused  to  assist 
either  of  the  contending  parties  with  troops  or  vessels, 
expected  the  declaration  of  fortune,  and  reserved  for 
the  conqueror  the  vain  professions  of  his  allegiance. 
Such  professions  would  not  have  satisfied  the  master 
of  the  Roman  world  :  but  the  death  of  Theodosius, 
and  the  weakness  and  discord  of  his  sons,  confirmed 
the  power  of  the  Moor;  who  condescended,  as  a  proof 
of  his  moderation,  to  abstain  from  the  use  of  the  dia- 


 Plaudentem  cerne  senatum 

Et  Byzantinos  proceres,  Graiosque  quirites : 
O  patribus  plebes,  O  digni  consulc  patres. 
It  is  curious  to  observe  the  first  symptoms  of  jealousy  and  schism,  be- 
tween old  and  new  Rome,  between  the  Greeks  and  Latins. 

o  Claudian  may  have  exaggerated  the  vices  of  Gildo;  but  his 
Moorish  extraction,  his  notorious  actions,  and  the  complaints  of  St. 
Augustin,  may  justify  the  poet's  invectives.  Baronius  (Annal.  Eccles. 
A.  t).  398.  No.  35—56.)  has  treated  the  African  rebellion  with  skill 
and  learning. 

P  Instat  tprribilis  vivis,  morientibus  hseres, 
Vin'inibus  raptor,  thalamis  obsccenus  adulter. 
Nulla  quies  :  oritur  praeda  cessante  libido, 
Pivitibusque  dies,  et  nox  metuenda  maritis. 

■  Mauris  clarissima  quseque 

Fastidita  datur.  

Baronius  condemns,  still  more  severely,  the  licentiousness  of  Gildo ; 
as  ln»  wife,  his  daughter,  and  his  sister,  were  examples  of  perfect 
chastity.  The  adulteries  of  the  African  soldiers  are  checked  by  one 
of  the  imperial  laws. 
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dem,  and  to  supply  Rome  with  the  customary  trihute, 
or  rather  subsidy,  of  corn.  In  every  division  of  the 
empire,  the  five  provinces  of  Africa  were  invariably 
assigned  to  the  west ;  and  Gildo  had  consented  to 
govern  that  extensive  country  in  the  name  of  Hono- 
rius ;  but  his  knowledge  of  the  character  and  designs 
of  Stilicho,  soon  engaged  him  to  address  his  homage 
to  a  more  distant  and  feeble  sovereign.  The  minis- 
ters of  Arcadius  embraced  the  cause  of  a  perfidious 
rebel  ;  and  the  delusive  hope  of  adding  the  numerous 
cities  of  Africa  to  the  empire  of  the  east,  tempted 
them  to  assert  a  claim,  which  they  were  incapable  of 
supporting,  either  by  reason  or  by  arms.i 
„  .  When  Stilicho  had  given  a  firm  and 

He  is  condemn-     ...  .1  *  c 

ed  by  the  Ro-  decisive  answer  to  the  pretensions  ot  the 
man  senate,  Byzantine  court,  he  solemnly  accused 
A.  D.  397.  the  tyrant  of  Africa  before  the  tribunal, 
which  had  formerly  judged  the  kings  and  nations  of 
the  earth  ;  and  the  image  of  the  republic  was  revived, 
after  a  long  interval,  under  the  reign  of  Honorius. 
The  emperor  transmitted  an  accurate  and  ample  de- 
tail of  the  complaints  of  the  provincials,  and  the 
crimes  of  Gildo,  to  the  Roman  senate  ;  and  the  mem- 
bers of  that  venerable  assembly  were  required  to  pro- 
nounce the  condemnation  of  the  rebel.  Their  unani- 
mous suffrage  declared  him  the  enemy  of  the  republic  ; 
and  the  decree  of  the  senate  added  a  sacred  and  legi- 
timate sanction  to  the  Roman  arms/  A  people,  who 
still  remembered,  that  their  ancestors  had  been  the 
masters  of  the  world,  would  have  applauded,  with 
conscious  pride,  the  representation  of  ancient  freedom  ; 
if  they  had  not  long  since  been  accustomed  to  prefer 
the  solid  assurance  of  bread,  to  the  unsubstantial 
visions  of  liberty  and  greatness.  The  subsistence  of 
Rome  depended  on  the  harvests  of  Africa  ;  and  it  was 
evident,  that  a  declaration  of  war  would  be  the  signal 
of  famine.  The  praefect  Symmachus,  who  presided 
in  the  deliberations  of  the  senate,  admonished  the 
minister  of  his  just  apprehension,  that  as  soon  as  the 
revengeful  Moor  should  prohibit  the  exportation  of 
corn,  the  tranquillity,  and  perhaps  the  safety,  of  the 
capital,  would  be  threatened  by  the.  hungry  rage  of  a 
turbulent  multitude.5  The  prudence  of  Stilicho  con- 
ceived, and  executed,  without  delay,  the  most  effec- 
tual measure  for  the  relief  of  the  Roman  people.  A 
large  and  seasonable  supply  of  corn,  collected  in  the 
inland  provinces  of  Gaul,  was  embarked  on  the  rapid 
stream  of  the  Rhone,  and  transported,  by  an  easy 
navigation,  from  the  Rhone  to  the  Tyber.  During  the 
whole  term  of  the  African  war,  the  granaries  of  Rome 
were  continually  filled,  her  dignity  was  vindicated 
from  the  humiliating  dependence,  and  the  minds  of 
an  immense  people  were  quieted  by  the  calm  confi- 
dence of  peace  and  plenty.' 

The  cause  of  Rome,  and  the  conduct 
TVrD.Ca3i)8ar'  of  the  African  war,  were  intrusted  by 
Stilicho  to  a  general,  active  and  ardent 
to  avenge  his  private  injuries  on  the  head  of  the  tyrant. 
The  spirit  of  discord,  which  prevailed  in  the  house  of 
Nabal,  had  excited  a  deadly  quarrel  between  two  of 
his  sons,  Gildo  and  Mascezel."  The  usurper  pursued, 
with  implacable  rage,  the  life  of  his  younger  brother, 
whose  courage  and  abilities  he  feared  ;  and  Mascezel, 
oppressed  by  superior  power,  took  refuge  in  the  court 


q  Inque  tuam  sortem  numerosas  transtulit  urbes. 
Claudian  (de  Bell.  Gildonico,  230—324.)  has  touched,  with  political 
delicacy,  the  intrigues  of  the  Byzantine  court,  which  are  likewise 
mentioned  by  Zosimus,  (l.  v.  p.  302.) 

r  Symmachus  (1.  iv.  epist.  4.)  expresses  the  judicial  forms  of  the 
senate  ;  and  Claudian  (i.  Cons.  Stilich.  1.  i.  325,  &c.)  seems  to  feel  the 
spirit  of  a  Roman. 

s  Claudian  finely  displays  these  complaints  of  Symmachus,  in  a 
speech  of  the  goddess  of  Rome,  before  the  throne  of  Jupiter,  (de  Bell. 
Gildon.  28—128.) 

t  See  Claudian,  (in  Eutrop.  1.  i.  401,  &c.  i  Cons.  Stil.  1.  i.  30G,  &x. 
ii.  Cons.  Stilich.  91.,  &c.) 

u  He  was  of  a  mat  ure  age  ;  since  he  had  formerly  (A.  D.  373)  served 
against  his  brother  Firmus.  (Ammian.  xxix.  5.)  Claudian,  who  un- 
derstood the  court  of  Milan,  dwells  on  the  injuries,  rather  than  the 
merits,  of  Mascezel,  (de  Bell.  Gild.  389— 414.)  The  Moorish  war  was 
not  worthy  of  Honorius,  or  Stilicho,  &c. 
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of  Milan:  where  he  soon  received  the  cruel  intelli- 
gence1 that  his  two  innocent  and  helpless  children  had 
been  murdered  by  their  inhuman  uncle.  Tbe  affliction 
of  the  father,  was  suspended  Drily  by  the  desire  of  re- 
venge. The  vigilant  Stilicho  already  prepared  to  col- 
lect the  naval  and  military  forces  of  the  western 
empire;  and  he  had  resolved,  if  the  tyrant  should  be 
able  to  wage  an  equal  and  doubtful  war,  to  march 
against  him  in  person.  But  as  Italy  required  his  pre- 
sence, and  as  it  might  be  dangerous  to  weaken  the  de- 
fence of  the  frontier,  he  judged  it  more  advisable,  that 
Mascezel  should  attempt  this  arduous  adventure,  at 
the  head  of  a  chosen  body  of  Gallic  veterans,  who 
had  lately  served  under  the  standard  of  Eugenius. 
These  troops,  who  were  exhorted  to  convince  the  world 
that  they  could  subvert,  as  well  as  defend,  the  throne 
of  a  usurper,  consisted  of  the  Jovian,  the  Hercu/iaiu 
and  the  Augustan,  legions  ;  of  the  Nervian  auxilia- 
ries ;  of  the  soldiers,  who  displayed  in  their  banners 
the  symbol  of  a  /eon, and  of  the  troops  which  were  dis- 
tinguished bv  the  auspicious  names  of  Fortunate,  and 
Invincible.  Yet  such  was  the  smallness  of  their  es- 
tablishments, or  the  difficulty  of  recruiting,  that  these 
seven  bands,1  of  high  dignity  and  reputation  in  the  ser- 
vice of  Rome,  amounted  to  no  more  than  five  thou- 
sand effective  men.?  The  fleet  of  galleys  and  trans- 
ports sailed  in  tempestuous  weather  from  the  port  of 
Pisa,  in  Tuscany,  and  steered  their  course  to  the  little 
island  of  Capraria  :  which  had  borrowed  that  name 
from  the  wild  goats,  its  original  inhabitants,  whose 
place  was  now  occupied  by  a  new  colony  of  a  strange 
and  savage  appearance.  "The  whole  island  (says  an 
ingenious  traveller  of  those  times)  is  filled,  or  nther 
defiled,  by  men,  who  fly  from  the  light.  They  call 
themselves  Monks,  or  solitaries,  because  they  choose 
to  live  alone,  without  any  witnesses  of  their  actions. 
They  fear  the  gifts  of  fortune,  from  the  apprehension 
of  losing  them  ;  and,  lest  they  should  be  miserable, 
they  embrace  a  life  of  voluntary  wretchedness.  How 
absurd  is  their  choice  !  how  perverse  their  understand- 
ing! to  dread  the  evils,  without  being  able  to  sup- 
port the  blessings,  of  the  human  condition.  Either 
this  melancholy  madness,  is  the  effect  of  disease,  or 
else  the  consciousness  of  guilt  urges  these  unhappy 
men  to  exercise  on  their  own  bodies  the  tortures  which 
are  inflicted  on  fugitive  slaves  by  the  hand  of  jus- 
tice."2 Such  was  the  contempt  of  a  profane  magis- 
trate for  the  monks  of  Capraria,  who  were  revered,  by 
the  pious  Mascezel,  as  the  chosen  servants  of  God.1 
Some  of  them  were  persuaded,  by  his  entreaties,  to 
embark  on  board  the  fleet;  and  it  is  observed,  to  the 
praise  of  the  Roman  general,  that  his  days  and  nights 
were  employed  in  prayer,  fasting,  and  the  occupation 
of  singing  psalms.  The  devout  leader,  who,  with 
such  a  reinforcement,  appeared  confident  of  victory, 
avoided  the  dangerous  rocks  of  Corsica,  coasted  along 
the  eastern  side  of  Sardinia  ind  secured  his  ships 
against  the  violence  of  the  S'/ntb  jv'md,  by  casting  an- 
chor in  the  safe  and  capa  sio'ia  harbour  of  Cagliari, 
at  the  distance  of  one  i  iih\'hA  -ind  firty  miles  from 
the  African  shores.b 


i  Claudian,  Bell.  Gild.  U5  423  1'he  i.iiangf  of  discipline  3' 
lowed  him  to  use  indifferently  the  names  of  /.egio,  ( .vhors  Mnnip  t- 
lus.   See  the  Sot  ilia  ImpcritJS  38.40. 

y  Orosius  (1.  vii.  c.  36.  p.  565.)  ijual Mies  tins  account  Alt',  a',  ex- 
pression of  doubt ;  (utaiunt)  and  i:  se.Hrr.ely  coincides  with  d>< 
/u<,5  *£f*{  of  Zosimus,  (I.  v.  p.  303.)  Vet  Claudian,  af'er  soin<  decla- 
mation about  Cadinus's  soldiers,  fianlcly  i.wus,  that  Stvjclrj  sent  a 
small  army;  lest  the  rebel  should  lly,  lie  timear  l>me>  (i  Cons. 
Stilich.  1.  i.  314,  tc-  ) 

i  Claud.  Ruti  NiimatiajL  tlinerar  439 — 4^b.  H  afterwards 
(515 — 526.)  mentions  a  p-Iigi  mis  madman  on  the  list  of 'jorgona.  For 
such  profane  remarkj  Kntilios  md  his  accomplices  at';  styled,  by  his 
commentator  Barthius,  .aniorti  .anes  liaboli.  Tilieiuont  (Mem.  Ec- 
cles.  torn.  xii.  p.  471.)  more  almly  ibserve?  that  the  unbelieving 
poet  praises  where  he  means  u.  eii-jure. 

i  Orosius,  1.  vii.  c.  36.  p.  564.  /.uguslin  uomn  ends  two  of  these 
savage  saints  of  the  Isle  of  Goats,  (episi  b  .  xi  apod  Tillemont.  Mem. 
Eccles.  torn.  xiii.  p.  317.  and  Baroniuc  A  ,0a1.  Eccles.  A.  D.  398 
No.  51.) 

b  Here  the  first  book  of  the  Gildonic  war  is  terminated.  The  rest 
of  Claudian's  poem  has  been  lost ;  and  we  are  ignorant  how,  or 
tchcre,  the  army  made  good  their  landing  in  Africa. 
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THE  DECLINE  AND  EALL 


OrTAP.  XXIX. 


Defeat  and  deaih  Gi!uo  was  prepared  to  resist  the  in- 
of  Gildo,  vasion  with  .ill  the  forces  of  Afric  a.  By 
A.  D.  398.  the  liberality  of  his  gifts  and  promises, 
he  endeavoured  to  secure  the  doubtful  allegiance  of 
the  Roman  soldiers,  whilst  he  attracted  to  his  standard 
the  distant  tribes  of  Gcetulia  and  ^Ethiopia.  He 
proudly  reviewed  an  army  of  seventy  thousand  men, 
and  boasted,  with  the  rash  presumption  which  is  the 
forerunner  of  disgrace,  that  his  numerous  cavalry 
would  trample  under  their  horses'  feet  the  troops  of 
Mascezel,  and  involve,  in  a  cloud  of  burning  sand, 
theliatives  of  the  cold  regions  of  Gaul  and  Germany.1 
But  the  Moor,  who  commanded  the  legions  of  Hono- 
rius,  was  too  well  acquainted  with  the  maimers  of  his 
countrymen,  to  entertain  any  serious  apprehension  of  a 
naked  and  disorderly  host  of  barbarians;  whose  left 
arm,  instead  of  a  shield,  was  protected  only  by  a  man- 
tle; who  were  totally  disarmed  as  soon  as  they  had 
darted  their  javelin  from  their  right  hand  ;  and  whose 
horses  bad  never  been  taught  to  bear  the  control,  or  to 
obey  the  guidance,  of  the  bridle.  He  fixed  his  camp 
of  five  thousand  veterans  in  the  face  of  a  superior  en- 
emy, and,  after  the  delay  of  three  days,  crave  the  sig- 
nal of  a  general  pn<ragement.d  As  Mascezel  advanced 
before  the  front  with  fair  offers  of  peace  and  pardon, 
he  encountered  one  of  the  foremost  standard-bearers 
of  the  Africans,  and,  on  his  refusal  to  yield,  struck 
him  on  the  arm  with  his  sword.  The  arm,  and  the 
standard,  sunk  under  the  weight  of  the  blow;  and  the 
imaginary  act  of  submission  was  hastily  repeated  by 
all  the  standards  of  the  line.  At  this  signal  the  dis- 
affected cohorts  proclaimed  the  name  of  their  lawful 
sovereign  ;  the  barbarians,  astonished  by  the  defection 
of  their  Roman  allies,  dispersed,  according  to  their 
custom,  in  tumultuary  flight;  and  Mascezel  obtained 
the  honours  of  an  easy,  and  almost  bloodless,  victory.* 
The  tyrant  escaped  from  the  field  of  battle  to  the  sea- 
shore; and  threw  himself  into  a  small  vessel,  with 
the  hope  of  reaching  in  safety  some  friendly  port  of 
the  empire  of  the  east;  but  the  obstinacy  of  the  wind 
drove  him  back  into  the  harbour  of  Tabraca,'  which 
had  acknowledged,  with  the  rest  of  the  province,  the 
dominion  of  Honorius,  and  the  authority  of  his  lieu- 
tenant. The  inhabitants,  as  a  proof  of  their  repentance 
and  loyalty,  seized  and  confined  the  person  of  Gildo 
in  a  dungeon ;  and  his  own  despair  saved  him  from 
the  intolerable  torture  of  supporting  the  presence  of 
an  injured  and  victorious  brother.^  The  captives,  and 
the  spoils,  of  Africa,  were  laid  at  the  feet  of  the  em- 
peror; but  Stilicho,  whose  moderation  appeared  more 
conspicuous  and  more  sincere  in  the  midst  of  prosper- 
ity, still  affected  to  consult  the  laws  of  the  republic ; 
and  referred  to  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome  the 
judgment  of  the  most  illustrious  criminals. h  Their 
trial  was  public  and  solemn  ;  but  the  judges,  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  this  obsolete  and  precarious  jurisdiction, 
were  impatient  to  punish  the  African  magistrates,  who 
had  intercepted  the  subsistence  of  the  Roman  people. 
The  rich  and  guilty  province  was  oppressed  by  the 
imperial  ministers,  who  had  a  visible  interest  to  mul- 
tiply the  number  of  the  accomplices  of  Gildo;  and  if 

c  Orosius  must  be  responsible  for  the  account.  The  presumption 
of  Gildo  and  his  various  train  of  barbarians  is  celebrated  by  Clau- 
dian.(i  Cons.  Stil.  1.  i.  345—355.) 

d  St.  Ambrose,  who  had  been  dead  about  a  year,  revealed,  in  a  vi- 
sion, the  lime  and  place  of  the  victory.  Mascezel  afterwards  related 
his  dream  to  Paulinus,  the  original  biographer  of  the  saint,  from 
whom  it  might  easily  pass  to  Orosius. 

e  Zosimus  (1.  v.  p.  303.)  supposes  an  obstinate  combat ;  but  the 
narrative  of  Orosius  appears  to  conceal  a  real  fact,  under  the  dis- 
guise of  a  miracle. 

f  Tabraca  lay  between  the  two  Hippos.  (Cellarius,  torn.  ii.  p.  ii. 
p.  112.  DAnville,  torn.  iii.  p.  S4.)  Orosius  has  distinctly  named  the 
field  of  battle,  but  our  ignorance  cannot  define  the  precise  situation. 

?  The  death  of  Gildo  is  expressed  by  Claudian,  (i  Cons.  Stil.  1. 
357.)  and  his  best  interpreters,  Zosimus  and  Orosius. 

h  Claudian  (ii  Cons.  Stilich.  99—119.)  describes  their  trial,  (tre- 
muit  quos  Africa  nuper,  cernunt  rostra  reos.)  and  applauds  the  resto- 
ration of  the  ancient  constitution.  It  is  here  that  Be  introduces  the 
famous  sentence,  so  familiar  to  the  friends  of  despotism : 

 Nunquani  libertas  gratior  exstal 

Quam  sub  rege  pio.  

But  the  freedom,  which  depends  ou  royal  piety,  scarcely  deserves 
that  appellation. 


an  edict  of  Honorius  seems  to  check  the  malicious 
industry  of  informers,  a  subsequent  edict,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  ten  years,  continues  and  renews  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  offences  which  had  been  committed  in  the 
time  of  the  general  rebellion.'  The  adherents  of  the 
tyrant  who  escaped  the  first  fury  of  the  soldiers  and 
the  judges,  might  derive  some  consolation  from  the 
tragic  fate  of  his  brother,  who  could  never  obtain  his 
pardon  for  the  extraordinary  services  which  he  had 
performed.  After  he  had  finished  an  important  war 
in  the  space  of  a  single  winter,  Mascezel  was  received 
at  the  court  of  Milan  with  loud  applause,  affected 
gratitude,  and  secret  jealousy  ;k  and  his  death,  w  hich, 
perhaps,  was  the  effect  of  accident,  has  been  consid- 
ered as  the  crime  of  Stilicho.  In  the  passage  of  a 
bridge,  the  Moorish  prince,  who  accompanied  the  mas- 
ter-general of  the  west,  was  suddenly  thrown  from  his 
horse  into  the  river;  the  officious  haste  of  the  attend- 
ants was  restrained  by  a  cruel  and  perfidious  smile, 
which  they  observed  on  the  countenance  of  Stilicho; 
and  while  they  delayed  the  necessary  assistance,  the 
unfortunate  Mascezel  wTas  irrecoverably  drowned.1 

The  joy  of  the  African  triumph  was  Murria„e and 
happily  connected  with  the  nuptials  of  charm  Tor  of  Ho- 
the  emperor  Honorius,  and  of  his  cousin  nor^uD  a.jo 
Maria,  the  daughter  of  Stilicho:  and 
this  equal  and  honourable  alliance  seemed  to  invest 
the  powerful  minister  with  the  authority  of  a  parent 
over  his  submissive  pupil.    The  muse  of  Claudian 
was  not  silent  on  this  propitious  day  ;m  he  sun<r.  in 
various  and  lively  strains,  the  happiness  of  the  royal 
pair;  and  the  glory  of  the  hero,  who  confirmed  their 

(  union,  and  supported  their  throne.  The  ancient  fables 
of  Greece,  which  had  almost  ceased  to  be  the  object 

j  of  religious  faith,  were  saved  from  oblivion  by  the 
genius  of  poetry.  The  picture  of  the  Cyprian  grove, 
the  seat  of  harmony  and  love ;  the  triumphant  pro- 

'  gress  of  Venus  over  her  native  seas,  and  the  mild  in- 
fluence which  her  presence  diffused  in  the  palace  of 
Milan,  express  to  every  age  the  natural  sentiments  of 

i  the  heart,  in  the  just  and  pleasing  language  of  allego- 
rical fiction.  But  the  amorous  impatience,  which 
Claudian  attributes  to  the  young  prince,"  must  excite 
the  smiles  of  the  court  ;  and  his  beauteous  spouse  (if 
she  deserved  the  praise  of  beauty)  had  not  much  to 
fear  or  to  hope  from  the  passions  of  her  lover.  Hono- 
rius was  only  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  his  age  ;  Se- 
rena, the  mother  of  his  bride,  deferred,  by  art  or  per- 
suasion, the  consummation  of  the  royal  nuptials; 
Maria  died  a  virgin,  after  she  had  been  ten  years  a 

j  wife  ;  and  the  chastity  of  the  emperor  was  secured  by 
the  coldness,  or,  perhaps,  the  debility,  of  his  constitu- 

!  tion.°    His  subjects,  who  attentively  studied  the  char- 

:  acter  of  their  young  sovereign,  discovered  that  Hono- 
rius was  without  passions,  and  consequently  without 
talents;  and  that  his  feeble  and  languid  disposition 
was  alike  incapahle  of  discharging  the  duties  of  his 
rank,  or  of  enjoying  the  pleasures  of  his  age.    In  his 

■  early  youth  he  made  some  progress  in  the  exercises  of 

;  riding  and  drawing  the  bow  :  but  he  soon  relinquished 
these  fatiguing;  occupations,  and  the  amusement  of 


i  See  the  Theodosian  Code,  1.  ix.  tit.  xxxix.  lee.  3.  tit.  xl.  lee.  19. 

k  Stilicho.  who  claimed  an  equal  share  in  all  the  victories  of  Theo- 
dosius  and  his  son,  particularly  asserts,  that  Africa  was  recovered 
by  the  wisdom  of  his  counsels.   (See  an  inscription  produced  by 

Baronius.) 

1  I  have  softened  the  narrative  of  Zosimus.  which,  in  its  crude  sim- 
plicity, is  almost  incredible,  (1.  v.  p.  303.)  Orosius  damns  the  victo- 
rious eeneral,  (d.  538.)  for  violating  the  right  of  sanctuary. 

m  Claudian,  as  the  poet  laureat,  composed  a  serious  and  elaborate 
epiihalamium  of  340  lines;  besides  some  gay  Fescennines,  which 
were  sung,  in  a  more  licentious  tone,  on  the  wedding-night. 

n  ~   Calet  obvius  ire 

Jam  princeps,  tardumque  cupit  discedere  solem. 
Nobilis  haud  aliter  sonipfs. 
(de  Nuptiis  Honor,  et  Maris,  287.)  and  more  freely  in  the  Fescen- 
nints  (112—126.) 

Dices,  O  quoties,  hoc  mihi  dulcius 
Quam  fiavos  decies  vincere  Sarmatas 

Turn  victor  madido  prosilias  toro 
Nocturni  referens  vulnera  prtelii. 
o  See  Zosimus,  1.  v.  p.  333. 
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feeding  poultry  became  the  serious  and  daily  care  of 
the  monarch  of  the  west,P  who  resigned  the  reins  of 
empire  to  the  firm  and  skilful  hand  of  his  guardian 
Stilicho.  The  experience  of  history  will  countenance 
the  suspicion,  that  a  prince  who  was  born  in  the  pur- 
ple, received  a  worse  education  than  the  meanest  peas- 
ant of  his  dominions ;  and  that  the  ambitious  minister 
suffered  him  to  attain  the  age  of  manhood,  without  at- 
tempting to  excite  his  courage,  or  to  enlighten  his  un- 
derstanding.'! The  predecessors  of  Honorius  were 
accustomed  to  animate,  by  their  example,  or  at  least 
by  their  presence,  the  valour  of  the  legions  ;  and  the 
dates  of  their  laws  attest  the  perpetual  activity  of  their 
motions  through  the  provinces  of  the  Roman  world. 
Rut  the  son  of  Theodosius  passed  the  slumber  of  his 
life,  a  captive  in  his  palace,  a  stranger  in  his  country, 
and  the  patient,  almost  the  indifferent,  spectator  of  the 
ruin  of  the  western  empire,  which  was  repeatedly  at- 
tacked, and  finally  subverted,  by  the  arms  of  the  bar- 
barians. In  the  eventful  history  of  a  reign  of  twenty- 
ricrht  years,  it  will  seldom  be  necessary  to  mention 
the  name  of  the  emperor  Honorius. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

Revolt  of  the  Gotlis. — They  plunder  Greece. — Tien  great  in- 
vasions of  Italy  by  Alaric  and  Radaguisus. — They  are  re- 
pulsed In/  Stilicho. —  The  Germans  overrun  GuuL — TJsicr- 
vation  of  Consiantine  in  the  west. — Disgrace  and  death 
of  Stilicho. 

Rnvoit  of  the  If  the  subjects  of  Rome  could  beigno- 
GoiK  rant  of  their  obligations  to  the  great 
A,  .395.  Theodosius,  they  were  too  soon  convinc- 
ed, how  painfully  the  spirit  and  abilities  of  their  de- 
ceased emperor  had  supported  the  frail  and  mouldering 
edifice  of  the  republic.  He  died  in  the  month  of  Jan- 
uary ;  and  before  the  end  of  the  winter  of  the  same 
year,  the  Gothic  nation  was  in  arms."  The  barbarian 
auxiliaries  erected  their  independent  standard  ;  and 
boldly  avowed  the  hostile  designs  which  they  had  lono- 
cherished  in  their  ferocious  minds.  Their  country- 
men, who  had  been  condemned,  by  the  conditions  of 
the  last  treaty,  to  a  life  of  tranquillity  and  labour,  de- 
serted their  farms  at  the  first  sound  of  the  trumpet ; 
and  eagerly  resumed  the  weapons  which  they  had  re- 
luctantly laid  down.  The  barriers  of  the  Danube 
were  thrown  open;  the  savage  warriors  of  Scythia  is- 
sued from  their  forests  ;  and  the  uncommon  severity  of 
the  winter  allowed  the  poet  to  remark,  "  that  they  rol- 
led their  ponderous  waggons  over  the  broad  and  icy 
back  of  the  indignant  river. "b  The  unhappy  natives 
of  the  provinces  to  the  south  of  the  Danube  submitted 
to  the  calamities,  which,  in  the  course  of  twenty  years, 
were  almost  grown  familiar  to  their  imagination  ;  and 
the  various  troops  of  barbarians,  who  gloried  in  the 
Gothic  name,  were  irregularly  spread  from  the  woody 
shores  of  Dalmatia,  to  the  walls  of  Constantinople.0 
The  interruption,  or  at  least  the  diminution,  of  the 
subsidy,  which  the  Goths  had  received  from  the  pru- 
dent liberality  of  Theodosius,  was  the  specious  pre- 


P  Procopiusde  Bell.  Gothico,  1.  i.  c.  2.  I  have  borrowed  the  gene- 
rai  practice  of  Honorius,  without  adopting  the  singular,  and  indeed 
improbable,  tale,  which  is  related  by  the  Greek  historian. 

q  The  lessons  of  Theodosius,  or  rather  Claudian,  (iv.  Cons.  Honor 
214 — 418.)  might  compose,  a  fine  institution  for  the  future  prince  of  a 
great  and  free  nation.  It  was  far  above  Honorius,  and  his  degenerate 
subjects. 

i  The  revolt  of  the  Goths,  and  the  bl  ickade  of  Constantinople,  are 
distinctly  mentioned  by  Claudian,  (in  Rufin.  1.  ii.  7—100.)  Zosimus, 
(1.  v.  p.  202.)  and  Jnrnandes,  (de  Rebus  Gelicis,  c.  29.) 

b   Alii  per  terga  ferocis 

Danubii  solidata  ruunt ;  expertaque  remis 
Frangunt  stagna  rotis. 
Claudian  and  Ovid  often  amuse  their  fancy  by  interchanging  the 
metaphors  and  properties  of  liquid  water,  and  solid  ice.    Much  false 
wit  has  been  expended  in  th.s  easy  exercise. 

c  Jerom,  torn.  i.  p.  2G.  He  endeavours  to  comfort  his  friend  Helio- 
dorus,  bishop  of  AUinum,  for  the  loss  of  his  nephew  Nepolian,  by  a 
•Uirioiis  recapitulation  of  all  the.  public  and  private  misfortunes  of 
the  limes.   S;e  Tillemunt,  Mem.  Ecclcs.  torn.  xii.  p.  200,  &c. 


tence  of  their  revolt:  the  affront  was  imbittered  by 
their  contempt  for  the  unwarlike  sons  of  Theodosius; 
and  their  resentment  was  inflamed  by  the  weakness, 
or  treachery,  of  the  minister  of  Arcadius.  The  fre- 
quent visits  of  Rufinus  to  the  camp  of  the  barbarians, 
w  hose  arms  and  apparel  he  affected  to  imitate,  were 
considered  as  a  sufficient  evidence  of  his  guilty  cor- 
respondence :  and  the  public  enemy,  from  a  motive 
either  of  gratitude  or  of  policy,  was  attentive,  amidst 
the  general  devastation,  to  sp;ire  the  private  estates  of 
the  unpopular  prelect.  The  Goths,  instead  of  being 
impelled  by  the  blind  and  headstrong  passions  of  their 
chiefs,  were  now  directed  by  the  hold  and  artful  genius 
of  Alaric.  That  renowned  leader  was  descended  from 
the  noble  race  of  the  Balti  ;d  which  yielded  only  to 
the  royal  dignity  of  the  Amali  :  he  had  solicited  the 
command  of  the  Roman  armies;  and  the  imperial 
court  provoked  him  to  demonstrate  the,  folly  of  their 
refusal,  and  the  importance  of  their  loss.  Whatever 
hopes  might  be  entertained  of  the  conquest  of  Con- 
staniinople,  the  judicious  general  soon  abandoned  an 
impracticable  enterprise.  In  the  midst  of  a  divided 
court,  and  a  discontented  people,  the  emperor  Arcadius 
was  terrified  by  the  aspect  of  the  Gothic  arms  ;  but 
the  want  <>f  wisdom  and  valour  was  supplied  by  the 
strength  of  the  city  ;  and  the  fortifications,  both  of  the 
sea  and  land,  might  securely  brave  the  impotent  and 
random  darts  of  the  barbarians.  Alaric  disdained  to 
trample  any  longer  on  the  prostrate  and  ruined  coun- 
tries of  Thrace  and  Dacia,  and  he  resolved  to  seek  a 
plentiful  harvest  of  fame  and  riches  in  a  province 
which  had  hitherto  escaped  the  ravages  of  war.e 

The  character  of  the  civil  and  milita-  Alaric  marches 
ry  officers,  on  whom  Rufinus  had  devol-  '^'"rj'^gg06' 
ved  the  government  of  Greece,  confirm- 
ed the  public  suspicion,  that  he  had  betrayed  the  an- 
cient seat  of  freedom  and  learning  to  the  Gothic  inva- 
der. The  proconsul  Antiochus  was  the  unworthy  son 
of  a  respectable  father;  and  Gerontius,  who  comman- 
ded the  provincial  troops,  was  much  better  qualified 
to  execute  the  oppressive  orders  of  a  tyrant,  than  to 
defend,  with  courage  and  ability,  a  country  most  re- 
markably fortified  by  the  hand  of  nature.  Alaric  had 
traversed,  without  resistance,  the  plains  of  Macedo- 
nia and  Thessaly,  as  fir  as  the  foot,  of  Mount  Oeta,  a 
steep  and  woody  range  of  hills,  almost  impervious  to 
his  cavalry.  They  stretched  from  east  to  west,  to 
the  edge  of  the  sea-shore;  and  left,  between  the  pre- 
cipice and  the  Malian  gulph,  an  interval  of  three  hun- 
dred feet,  which,  in  some  places,  was  contracted  to  a 
road  capable  of  admitting  only  a  single  carriage.'  In 
this  narrow  pass  of  Thermopylffi,  where  Leonidas  and 
the  three  hundred  Spartans  had  gloriously  devoted 
their  lives,  the  Goths  might  have  been  stopped  or  des- 
troyed, by  a  skilful  general ;  and  perhaps  the  view  of 
that  sacred  spot  might  have  kindled  some  sparks  of 
military  ardour  in  the  breasts  of  the  degenerate 
Greeks.  The  troops  which  had  been  posted  to  de- 
fend the  straits  of  Thermopylae,  retired,  as  they  were 
directed,  without  attempting  to  disturb  the  secure  and 
rapid  passage  of  Alaric;*  and  the  fertile  fields  of 
Phocis,  and  Baeotia,  were  instantly  covered  by  a  del- 
uge of  barbarians ;  who  massacred  the  males  of 
an  age  to  bear  arms,  and  drove  away  the  beautiful 


d  Baltha,  or  bold  ;  origo  mirifica,  says  Jornandes,  (c.  29. >  This 
illustrious  race  long  continued  to  flourish  in  France,  in  the  Gothic 
province  of  Septimania,  or  Languedoc. :  under  the  corrupted  appel- 
lation of  Baux  ;  and  a  branch  of  that  family  afterwards  settled  in 
the  kincdom  of  Naples.  (Grotius  in  Frolegom.  ad  Hist.  Gothic,  p. 
53.)  The  lords  of  Baux,  near  Aries,  and  of  seventy-nine  subordinate 
places,  were  independent  of  the  counts  of  Provence.  (Longuerue, 
Description  de  la  France,  torn.  i.  p.  337.) 

e  Zosimus  (1.  v.  p.  293— 295  )  is  our  best  guide  for  the  conquest  of 
Greece ;  but  the  hints  and  allusions  of  Claudian  are  so  many  rays  of 
historic  light. 

f  Compare  Herodotus,  (1.  vii.  c.  17f>.)  and  Livy.  (xxxvi.  15.)  The 
narrow  entrance  of  Greece  was  probably  enlarged  by  each  successive 
ravisher. 

g  He  passed,  says  Eunapius,  (in  Tit.  Philosoph.  p.  93.  edit.  Com- 
melin,  1596.)  through  the  straits,  ^'x  t<*»  *v>  .»»  (of  Thermopylae) 
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females,  with  the  spoil,  and  cattle,  of  the  flaming 
villages.  The  travellers,  who  visited  Greece  several 
years  afterwards,  could  easily  discover  the  deep  and 
bloody  traces  of  the  march  of  the  Goths  ;  and  Thehes 
was  less  indebted  for  her  preservation  to  the  strength 
of  her  seven  gates,  than  to  the  eager  haste  of  Alaric, 
who  advanced  to  occupy  the  city  of  Athens,  and  the 
important  harbour  of  the  Piraeeus.  The  same  impa- 
tience urged  him  to  prevent  the  delay  and  danger  of  a 
siege  by  the  offer  of  a  capitulation  ;  and  as  soon  as  the 
Athenians  heard  the  voice  of  the  Gothic  herald, 
they  were  easily  persuaded  to  deliver  the  greatest  part 
of  their  wealth,  as  the  ransom  of  the  city  of  Minerva, 
and  its  inhabitants.  The  treaty  was  ratified  by 
solemn  oaths,  and  observed  with  mutual  fidelity. 
The  Gothic  prince,  with  a  small  and  select  train,  was 
admitted  within  the  walls  ;  lie  indulged  himself  in  the 
refreshment  of  the  hath,  accepted  a  splendid  banquet 
which  was  provided  by  the  magistrate,  and  affected  to 
show  that  he  was  not  ignorant  of  the  manners  of  civi- 
lized nations.''  But  the  whole  territory  of  Attica, 
from  the  promontory  of  Sunium  to  the  town  of  Mega- 
ra,  was  blasted  by  his  baleful  presence  ;  and,  if  we 
may  use  the  comparison  of  a  contemporary  philoso- 
pher, Athens  itself  resembled  the  bleeding  and  empty 
skin  of  a  slaughtered  victim.  The  distance  between  Me- 
gara  and  Corinth  could  not  much  exceed  thirty  miles; 
but  the  bad  road,  an  expressive  name,  which  it  still 
bears  among  the  Greeks,  was,  or  might  easily  have 
been  made,  impassable  for  the  march  of  an  enemy. 
The  thick  and  gloomy  woods  of  mount  Cithaeron  cov- 
ered the  inland  country  ;  the  Scironian  rocks  approach- 
ed the  water's  edge,  and  hung  over  the  narrow  and 
winding  path,  which  was  confined  above  six  miles 
along  the  sea-shore.'  The  passage  of  those  rocks,  so 
infamous  in  every  age,  was  terminated  by  the  isthmus 
of  Corinth  ;  and  a  small  body  of  firm  and  intrepid 
soldiers  might  have  successfully  defended  a  temporary 
intrenchment  of  five  or  six  miles  from  the  Ionian  to 
the  jEgean  sea.  The  confidence  of  the  cities  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus in  their  natural  rampart,  had  tempted  them 
to  neglect  the  care  of  their  antique  walls;  and  the 
avarice  of  the  Roman  governors  had  exhausted  and 
betrayed  the  unhappy  province. k  Corinth,  Argos, 
Sparta  yielded  without  resistance  to  the  arms  of  the 
Goths  ;  and  the  most  fortunate  of  the  inhabitants  were 
saved,  by  death,  from  beholding  the  slavery  of  their 
families,  and  the  conflagration  of  their  cities.1  The 
vases  and  statues  were  distributed  among  the  barba- 
rians, with  more  regard  to  the  value  of  the  materials, 
than  to  the  elegance  of  the  workmanship  ;  the  fe- 
male captives  submitted  to  the  laws  of  war;  the 
enjoyment  of  beauty  was  the  reward  of  valour;  and 
the  Greeks  could  not  reasonably  complain  of  an 
abuse,  which  was  justified  by  the  example  of  the 
heroic  times.™  The  descendants  of  that  extraordi- 
nary people,  who  had  considered  valour  and  discipline 

h  In  obedience  to  Jerom,  and  Claudian,  (in  Rutin.  ).  ii.  191.)  I 
have  mixed  some  darker  colours  in  the  mild  representation  of  Zosi- 
mus,  who  wished  to  soften  the  calamities  of  Athens. 

Nec  fera  Cecropias  traxissent  vincula  matres. 
Synesius  (Epist.  clvi.  p.  272.  edit.  Petav.)  observes,  that  Athens, 
whose  sufferings  he  imputes  to  the  proconsul's  avarice,  was  at  that 
time  less  famous  for  her  schools  of  philosophy  than  for  her  trade  of 
honey. 

i   Vallata  mari  Scironia  nipes 

Et  duo  continuo  connectens  sequora  muro 

Isttimos  

«  Claudian  de  Bell.  Getico,  1S8. 

The  Scironian  rocks  are  described  by  Pausanias,  (1.  i.  c.  44.  p.  107. 
edit.  Kuhn,)  and  our  modern  travellers,  Wheeler,  (p.  436.)  and 
Chandler,  (p.  298.)  Hadrian  made  the  road  passable  for  two  carriases. 

k  Claudian  (in  Rufin.  1.  ii.  186.  and  de  Bello  Getico,  611,  Jcc.) 
vaguely,  though  forcibly,  delineates  the  scene  of  rapine  and  de- 
struction. 

1  T?>t  mx.xft;  A*v*>.  «*•  TiTf««>5j  Sec.  These  generous  lines  of 
Homer  (Odyss.  1.  v.  306.)  were  transcribed  by  one  of  the  captive 
youths  of  Corinth :  and  the  tears  of  Mummius  may  prove  that  the 
rude  conqueror,  though  he  was  ignorant  of  the  value  of  an  original 
picture,  possessed  the  purest  source  of  good  taste,  a  benevolent  heart. 
(Plutarch.  Symposiac.  1.  ix.  torn.  ii.  p.  737.  edit.  Wechel.) 

m  Homer  perpetually  describes  the  exemplary  patience  of  those 
female  captives,  who  gave  their  charms,  and  even  their  hearts,  to 
the  murderers  of  their  fathers,  brothers,  4c.  Such  a  passion  (of  Eri- 
phile  for  Achilles)  is  touched  with  admirable  delicacy  by  Racine. 


as  the  walls  of  Sparta,  no  longer  remembered  the 
generous  reply  of  their  ancestors  to  an  invader  more 
formidable  than  Alaric.  "  If  thou  art  a  god,  thou 
wilt  not  hurt  those  who  have  never  injured  thee;  if 
thou  art  a  man,  advance — and  thou  wilt  find  men 
equal  to  thyself.""  From  Thermopylae  to  Sparta,  the 
leader  of  the  Goths  pursued  his  victorious  march, 
without  encountering  any  mortal  antagonists ;  but 
one  of  the  advocates  of  expiring  paganism  has  confi- 
dently asserted,  that  the  walls  of  Athens  were  guard- 
ed by  the  goddess  Minerva,  with  her  formidable 
TEgis,  and  by  the  angry  phantom  of  Achilles  ;°  and  that 
the  conqueror  was  dismayed  by  the  presence  of  the 
hostile  deities  of  Greece.  In  an  age  of  miracles,  it 
would  perhaps  be  unjust  to  dispute  the  claim  of  the 
historian  Zosirnus  to  the  common  benefit;  yet  it  can- 
not be  dissembled,  that  the  mind  of  Alaric  was  ill 
prepared  to  receive,  either  in  sleeping  or  waking  vis- 
ions, the  impressions  of  Greek  superstition.  The 
songs  of  Homer,  and  the  fame  of  Achilles,  had  proba- 
bly never  reached  the  ear  of  the  illiterate  barbarian  ; 
and  the  christian  faith,  which  he  had  devoutly  era- 
braced,  taught  him  to  despise  the  imaginary  deities 
of  Rome  and  Athens.  The  invasion  of  the  Goths, 
instead  of  vindicating  the  honour,  contributed,  at 
least  accidentally,  to  extirpate  the  last  remains  of 
paganism  ;  and  the  mysteries  of  Ceres,  which  had 
subsisted  eighteen  hundred  years,  did  not  survive 
the  destruction  of  Eleusis,  and  the  calamities  of 
Greece.i> 

The  last  hope  of  a  people  who  could  ne  is  attacked 
no  longer  depend  on  their  arms,  their     nv  Siilirho, 
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gods,  or  their  sovereigns,  was  placed  in 
the  powerful  assistance  of  the  general  of  the  west ; 
and  Stilicho,  who  had  not  been  permitted  to  repulse, 
advanced  to  chastise,  the  invaders  of  Greece."1  A 
numerous  fleet  was  equipped  in  the  ports  of  Italy  ; 
and  the  troops,  after  a  short  and  prosperous  naviga- 
tion over  the  Ionian  sea,  were  safely  disembarked  on 
the  isthmus,  near  the  ruins  of  Corinth.  The  woody 
and  mountainous  country  of  Arcadia,  the  fabulous  res- 
idence of  Pan  and  the  Dryads,  became  the  scene  of  a 
long  and  doubtful  conflict  between  two  generals  not 
unworthy  of  each  other.  The  skill  and  perseverance 
of  the  Roman  at  length  prevailed  ;  and  the  Goths, 
after  sustaining  a  considerable  loss  from  disease  and 
desertion,  gradually  retreated  to  the  lofty  mountain  of 
Pholoe,  near  the  sources  of  the  Peneus,  and  on  the 
frontiers  of  Elis;  a  sacred  country,  which  had  for- 
merly been  exempted  from  the  calamities  of  war.' 
The  camp  of  the  barbarians  was  immediately  besieg- 
ed ;  the  waters  of  the  river'  were  diverted  into  another 
channel ;  and  while  they  laboured  under  the  intolera- 
ble pressure  of  thirst  and  hunger,  a  strong  line  of  cir- 
cumvallation  was  formed  to  prevent  their  escape. 
After  these  precautions,  Stilicho,  too  confident  of  vic- 
tory, retired  to  enjoy  his  triumph,  in  the  theatrical 
games,  and  lascivious  dances,  of  the  Greeks ;  his 


n  Plutarch  (in  Pyrrho,  torn.  ii.  p.  471.  edit.  Brian)  gives  the  genu- 
ine answer  in  the  Laconic  dialect.  Pyrrhus  attacked  Sparta  with 
25,000  foot,  2,000  horse,  and  24  elephants  ;  and  the  defence  of  that 
open  town  is  a  fine  comment  on  the  laws  of  Lycurgus,  even  in  the 
last  stage  of  decay. 

o  Such,  perhaps,  as  Homer  (Iliad,  xx.  64.)  had  so  nobly  painted  him. 

p  Eunapius  (in  Vit.  Philosoph.  p.  90 — 93.)  intimates  that  a  troop  of 
monks  betrayed  Greece,  and  followed  the  Gothic  camp. 

q  For  Stilicho's  Greek  war,  compare  the  honest  narrative  of  Zosi- 
rnus, (1.  v.  p.  295.  296.)  with  the  curious  circumstantial  flattery  of 
Claudian  (i  Cons.  Stilich.  1. 172—186.  iv.  Cons.  Hon.  459—487.)  As 
the  event  was  not  glorious,  it  is  artfully  thrown  into  the  shade. 

r  The  troops  who  marched  through  Elis  delivered  up  their  arms. 
This  security  enriched  the  Eleans.  who  were  lovers  of  a  rural  life. 
Riches  begat  pride :  they  disdained  their  privilege,  and  they  suffered. 
Polybius  advises  them  to  retire  once  more  within  their  magic  circle. 
See  a  learned  and  judicious  discourse  on  the  Olympic  games,  which 
Mr.  West  has  prefixed  to  his  translation  of  Pindar. 

s  Claudian  (in  iv.  Cons.  Hon.  430.)  alludes  to  the  fact  without  nam- 
ing the  river:  perhaps  the  Alpheus,  (i  Cons.  Slil. 1.  i.  185.) 

 Et  Alpheus  Gelicis  augustus  acervis 

Tardior  adSiculos  etiamnum  pen:  it  amores. 
Yet  I  should  prefer  the  Peneus,  a  shallow  stream  in  a  wide  and  deep 
bed.  which  runs  through  Elis,  and  falls  into  the  sea  below  Cylenne. 
It  had  been  joined  with  the  Alpheus,  to  cleanse  the  Augean  stable. 
(Cellarius,  torn.  i.  p.  760.   Chandlers  Travels,  p.  286.) 
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soldiers,  deserting  their  standards,  spread  themselves 
over  the  country  of  their  allies,  which  they  stripped 
of  all  that  had  been  saved  from  the  rapacious  hands 
of  the  enemy.  Alaric  appears  to  have  seized  the 
favourable  moment  to  execute  one  of  those  hardy  en- 
terprises, in  which  the  abilities  of  a  general  are  dis- 
played with  more  genuine  lustre,  than  in  the  tumult  of 
a  day  of  battle.  To  extricate  himself  from  the  prison 
of  Peloponnesus,  it  was  necessary  that  he  should 
pierce  the  intrenchments  which  surrounded  his  camp  ; 
that  he  should  perform  a  difficult  and  dangerous  march 
of  thirty  miles,  as  far  as  the  gulf  of  Corinth;  and 
that  he  should  transport  his  troops,  his  captives,  and 
his  spoil,  over  an  arm  of  the  sea,  which  in  the  narrow 
interval  between  Rhium  and  the  opposite  shore,  is  at 
least  half  a  mile  in  breadth.'  The  operations  of  Alaric 
must  have  been  secret,  prudent,  and 
Escapesjo  E,,i-  .  gjjjCg  the  Roman  general  was 

confounded  by  the  intelligence,  that  the 
Goths,  who  had  eluded  his  efforts,  were  in  full  pos- 
session of  the  important  province  of  Epirus.  This 
unfortunate  delay  allowed  Alaric  sufficient  time  to 
conclude  the  treaty,  which  he  secretly  negociated, 
with  the  ministers  of  Constantinople.  The  apprehen- 
sion of  a  civil  war  compelled  Stilicho  to  retire,  at  the 
haughty  mandate  of  his  rivals,  from  the  dominions  of 
Arcadius ;  and  he  respected,  in  the  enemy  of  Rome, 
the  honourable  character  of  the  ally  and  servant  of  the 
emperor  of  the  east. 

Alaric  is  declared  A  Grecian  philosopher,11  who  visited 
™/e"stf™er,ii'  °r  Constantinople  soon  after  the  death  of 
ri'cum,  "  y  Theodosius,  published  his  liberal  opin- 
A.  0.  398.  ions  concerning  the  duties  of  kings,  and 
the  state  of  the  Roman  republic.  Synesius  observes, 
and  deplores,  the  fatal  abuse,  which  the  imprudent 
bounty  of  the  late  emperor  had  introduced  into  the 
military  service.  The  citizens,  and  subjects,  had 
purchased  an  exemption  from  the  indispensable  duty 
of  defending  their  country ;  which  was  supported  by 
the  arms  of  barbarian  mercenaries.  The  fugitives  of 
Scythia  were  permitted  to  disgrace  the  illustrious  dig- 
nities of  the  empire  ;  their  ferocious  youth,  who  dis- 
dained the  salutary  restraint  of  laws,  were  more  anx- 
ious to  acquire  the  riches,  than  to  imitate  the  arts,  of  a 
people,  the  object  of  their  contempt  and  hatred;  and 
the  power  of  the  Goths  was  the  stone  of  Tantalus, 
perpetually  suspended  over  the  peace  and  safety  of 
the  devoted  state.  The  measures  which  Synesius  re- 
commends, are  the  dictates  of  a  bold  and  generous 
patriot.  He  exhorts  the  emperor  to  revive  the  courage 
of  his  subjects,  by  the  example  of  manly  virtue;  to 
banish  luxury  from  the  court,  and  from  the  camp  :  to 
substitute,  in  the  place  of  the  barbarian  mercenaries, 
an  army  of  men,  interested  in  the  defence  of  (hi  ir 
laws  and  of  their  property ;  to  force,  in  such  a  mu- 
ment  of  public  danger,  the  mechanic  from  his  shop, 
and  the  philosopher  from  his  school ;  to  rouse  the  in- 
dolent citizen  from  his  dream  of  pleasure,  and  to  arm, 
for  the  protection  of  agriculture,  the  hands  of  the  la- 
borious husbandman.  At  the  head  of  such  troops, 
who  might  deserve  the  name,  and  would  display  the 
spirit,  of  Romans,  he  animates  the  son  of  Theodosius 
to  encounter  a  race  of  barbarians,  who  were  destitute 
of  any  real  courage;  and  never  to  lay  down  his  arms, 
till  he  had  chased  them  far  away  into  the  solitudes  of 
Scythia;  or  had  reduced  them  to  the  state  of  ignomin- 
ious servitude,  which  the  Laceda>monians  formerly 
imposed  on  the  captive  Helots.1  The  court  of  Arca- 
dius indulged  the  zeal,  applauded  the  eloquence,  and 
neglected  the  advice,  of  Synesius.    Perhaps  the  phi- 

i  Strabo,  1.  viii.  p.  517.  Plin.  Hist.  Nattir.  iv.  3.  Wheeler,  p. 303. 
Chandler,  p.  274.  They  measured,  from  different  points,  the  dis- 
tance between  the  two  lands. 

u  Synesius  passed  three  years  (A.  D.  397—400.)  at  Constantinople, 
as  deputy  from  Cyrene  to  the  emperor  Arcadius.  He  presented  him 
with  a  crown  of  gold,  and  pronounced  before  him  the  instructive  ora- 
tion de  Regno,  (p.  1—32.  edit.  Petav.  Paris,  1612.)  The  philosopher 
was  made  bishop  of  Piolemais,  A.  D.  110.  and  .lied  about  430.  See 
1  lUernoiit.  Mem.  Eccles.  torn,  xii.p.  109.  534.  683—  685 

1  Synesius  de  Regno,  p.  21 — 26. 


!  losopher,  who  addresses  the  emperor  of  the  east  in  the 
language  of  reason  and  virtue,  which  he  might  have 
used  to  a  Spartan  king,  had  not  condescended  to  form 
a  practicable  scheme,  consistent  with  the  temper,  and 
circumstances,  of  a  degenerate  age.  Perhaps  the 
pride  of  the  ministers,  whose  business  was  seldom  in- 
terrupted by  reflection,  might  reject,  as  wild  and  vis- 
ionary, every  proposal,  which  exceeded  the  measure 
of  their  capacity,  and  deviated  from  the  forms  and 
precedents  of  office.  While  the  oration  of  Synesius, 
and  the  downfall  of  the  barbarians,  were  the  topics 
of  popular  conversation,  an  edict  was  published  at 
Constantinople,  which  declared  the  promotion  of  Ala- 
ric to  the  rank  of  master-general  of  the  eastern  Illyri- 
cum.  The  Roman  provincials,  and  the  allies,  who 
had  respected  the  faith  of  treaties,  w  ere  justly  indig- 
nant, that  the  ruin  of  Greece  and  Epirus  should  be  so 
liberally  rewarded.  The  Gothic  conqueror  was  re- 
ceived as  a  lawful  magistrate,  in  the  cities  which  he 
had  so  lately  besieged.  The  fathers,  whose  sons  he 
had  massacred  ;  the  husbands,  whose  wives  he  had 
violated,  were  subject  to  his  authority  :  and  the  suc- 
cess of  his  rebellion  encouraged  the  ambition  of  every 
leader  of  the  foreign  mercenaries.  The  use  to  which 
Alaric  applied  his  new  command,  distinguishes  the. 
firm  and  judicious  character  of  his  policy.  He  issued 
his  orders  to  the  four  magazines  and  manufactures  of 
offensive  and  defensive  arms,  Margus,  Ratiuria,  Nais- 
sus,  and  Thessalonica,  to  provide  his  troops  with  an 
extraordinary  supply  of  shields,  helmets,  swords,  and 
spears;  the  unhappy  provincials  were  compelled  to 
forge  the  instruments  of  their  own  destruction  ;  and 
the  barbarians  removed  the  only  defect  which  had 
sometimes  disappointed  the  efforts  of  their  courage.'' 
The  birth  of  Alaric,  the  glory  of  his  past  exploits,  and 
the  confidence  in  his  future  designs,  insensibly  united 
the  body  of  the  nation  under  his  victorious  standard  ; 
and,  with  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  barbarian 
chieftains,  the  master-general  of  Illyricum  was  eleva- 
ted, according  to  ancient  custom,  on  a  shield,  and  sol- 
emnly proclaimed  king  of  the  Visigoths.'  and  kin»  ot'lhe 
Armed  with  this  double  power,  sealed  on  Visigoths, 
the  verge  of  the  two  empires,  he  alternately  sold  his 
deceitful  promises  to  the  courts  of  Arcadius  and  Ho- 
norius  ;■  till  he  declared  and  executed  his  resolution 
of  invading  the  dominions  of  the  west.  The  provin- 
ces of  Europe  which  brlonged  to  the  eastern  emperor, 
were  already  exhausted  ;  those  of  Asia  were  inacces- 
sible ;  and  the  strength  of  Constantinople  had  resisted 
his  attack.  But  he  was  tempted  by  the  fame,  the 
beauty,  the  wealth  of  Italy,  which  he  had  twice  visit- 
ed ;  and  he  secretly  aspired  to  plant  the  Gothic  stand- 
ard on  the  walls  of  Rome,  and  to  enrich  his  army  with 
the  accumulated  spoils  of  three  hundred  triumphs. b 

The  scarcity  of  facts,c  and  the  uncer-  ne  invades  Italy, 
tainty  of  dates,d  oppose  our  attempts  to  A-  D-  400—403. 


y   qui  fa=dera  rumpit 

Dilatur :  qui  servat,  eget :  vastator  Achivae 
Centis.et  Epirum  nupor  populatus  inultam 
Pra?sidel  Illyrico:  jam,  quos  obsedit,  amicos 
Ingreditur  muros  ;  illis  responsa  daturus, 
Quorum  conjugibus  potitur,  natosque  peremit. 
Claudian  in  Eutrop.  1.  ii.  212.    Alaric  applauds  his  own  policy  (do 
Bell.  Getic.  533 — 543.)  in  the  use  which  he  had  made  of  this  Illyrian 
jurisdiction. 

1  Jornandes.  c.  29.  p.  G51.  The  Gothic  historian  adds,  with  un- 
usual spirit.  Cum  suis  deliberans  suasit  suo  labore  quaerere  regna, 
quam  alienis  per  otium  subjacere. 

1   Discors  odiisque  anceps  civilibus  Orbis 

Non  sua  vis  uitala  diu,  dum  feeders  fallax 
Ludil,  et  aHernsB  perjuria  venditat  aula?. 

Claudian  de  Bell.  Get.  5G5. 
b  Alpibus  Italia?  ruptis  penetrabis  ad  Urbcm. 
This  authentic  prediction  was  announced  by  Alaric,  or  at  least  by 
Claudian,  (de  Bell  Getico,  547.)  seven  years  before  the  event.  But 
as  it  was  not  accomplished  within  the  term  which  has  been  rashly 
tixed,  the  interpreters  escaped  through  an  ambiguous  meaning. 

c  Our  best  materials  are  971)  verses  of  Claudian,  in  the  poem  on  the 
Getic  war.  and  the  beginning  of  that  which  celebrates  the  sixth  con- 
sulship of  Honorius.  Zosimus  is  totally  silent ;  and  we  are  reduced 
to  such  scraps,  or  rather  crumbs,  as  we  can  pick  from  Orosius  and 
the  Chronicles. 

d  Notwithstanding  the  gross  errors  of  Jornandes,  who  confounds 
the  Italian  wars  of  Alaric.  (c.29.1  his  date  of  the  consulship  of  Stili- 
cho and  Aurelian  (A.  V.  400.)  is  firm  and  respectable.    It  is  certain. 
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describe  the  circumstances  of  the  first  invasion  of 
Italy  by  the  arms  of  Alaric.  His  march,  perhaps  from 
Thessalonica,  through  the  warlike  and  hostile  country 
of  Paunonia,  as  far  as  the  foot  -jf  the  Julian  Alps; 
his  passage  of  those  mountains,  which  were  strongly 
guarded  by  troops  and  intrenchnients ;  the  siege  of 
Aquileia,  and  the  conquest  of  the  provinces  of  Istria 
and  Venetia,  appear  to  have  employed  a  considerable 
time.  Unless  his  operations  were  extremely  cautious 
and  slow,  the  length  of  the  interval  would  suggest  a 
probable  suspicion,  that  the  Gothic  king  retreated  to- 
wards the  banks  of  the  Danube,  and  reinforced  his 
army  with  fresh  swarms  cf  barbarians,  before  he  again 
attempted  to  penetrate  into  the  heart  of  Italy.  Since 
the  public  and  important  events  escape  the  diligence 
of  the  historian,  he  may  amuse  himself  with  contem- 
plating, for  a  moment,  the  influence,  of  the  arms  of 
Alaric  on  the  fortunes  of  two  obscure  individuals,  a 
presbyter  of  Aquileia,  and  a  husbandman  of  Verona. 
The  learned  Rufinus,  who  was  summoned  by  his  ene- 
mies to  appear  before  a  Roman  synod,'  wisely  prefer- 
red the  dangers  of  a  besieged  city  ;  and  the  barbarians, 
who  furiously  shook  the  wails  of  Aquileia,  might  save 
him  from  the  cruel  sentence  of  another  heretic,  who, 
at  the  request  of  the  same  bishops,  was  severely  whip- 
ped, and  condemned  to  perpetual  exile  on  a  desert 
island/  The  old  vian^  who  had  passed  his  simple 
and  innocent  life  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Verona,  was 
a granger  to  ihe  quarrels  both  of  kings  and  of  bishops; 
his  pleasures,  his  desires,  his  knowledge,  were  confin- 
ed within  the  little  circle  of  his  paternal  farm;  and  a 
staff  supported  his  aged  steps,  on  the  same  ground 
where  he  had  sported  in  his  infancy.  Yet  even  this 
humble  a-id  rustic  felicity  (which  Claudian  describes 
with  so  much  truth  and  feeling)  was  still  exposed  to 
the  undistinguishing  rage  of  war.  His  trees,  his  old 
contemporary  trees,h  must  blaze  in  the  conflagration  of 
the  whole  country ;  a  detachment  cf  Gothic  cavalry 
might  sweep  away  his  cottage  and  his  family ;  and 
the  power  of  Alaric  could  destroy  this  happiness, 
which  he  was  not  able  either  to  taste,  or  to  bestow. 
"  Fame,"  says  the  poet,  "  encircling  with  terror  her 
gloomy  wings,  proclaimed  the  march  of  the  barbarian 
army,  and  filled  Italy  with  consternation  :"  the  appre- 
hensions of  each  individual  were  increased  in  just 
proportion  to  the  measure  of  his  fortune  :  and  the 
most  timid,  who  had  already  embarked  their  valuable 
effects,  meditated  their  escape  to  the  island  of  Sicily, 
or  the  African  coast.  The  public  distress  was  aggra- 
vated by  the  fears  and  reproaches  of  superstition.' 
Every  hour  produced  some  horrid  tale  of  strange  and 
portentous  accidents  :  the  pagans  deplored  the  neglect 
of  omens,  and  the  interruption  of  sacrifices  ;  but  the 
christians  still  derived  some  comfort  from  the  power- 
ful intercession  of  the  saints  and  martyrs.k 
Honorius  flics  '^'ie  emperor  Honorius  was  distin- 
frum  Milan,  gnished,  above  his  subjects,  by  the  pre- 
eminence of  fear,  as  well  as  of  rank. 


A.  D.  403. 


from  Claudian,  (Tillemont,  Hist,  des  Emp.  torn.  v.  p.  804.)  that  the 
battle  of  Pollentia  was  fought,  A.  D.  403 ;  but  we  cannot  easily  fill  the 
interval . 

e  Tantum  Romanse  urbis  judicium  fugis,  ut  magis  obsidionem  bar- 
baricam,  quam  pacata.  urbis  judicium  velis  susiinere.  Jerom,  torn, 
ii.  p.  239.  Rufinus  understood  his  own  danger ;  the  peaceful  city 
was  inflamed  by  the  beldam  Marcella,  and  the  rest  of  Jerom's  faction. 

f  Jovinian,  the  enemy  of  fasts  and  of  celibacy,  who  was  persecuted 
and  insulted  by  the  furious  Jerom.  (Jortin's  Remarks,  vol.  iv.  p.  104, 
&c.)  See  the  orieinal  edict  of  banishment  in  the  Theodosian  Code, 
1.  xvi.  lit.  v.  leg.  43. 

5  This  epigram  (de  Sene  Veronensi  qui  suburbium  nusqnam  egres- 
sus  est)  is  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  pleasing  compositions  of 
Claudian.  Cowley's  imitation  (Hurd's  edition,  vol.  ii.  p.  241.)  has 
some  natural  and  happy  strokes  :  but  it  is  much  inferior  to  the  origi- 
nal portrait,  which  is  evidently  drawn  from  the  life. 

h  Ingentem  meminil  parvo  qui  germine  quercuui 
M  juaevumque  videt  consenuisse  nemus.  ~ 
A  neighbouring  wood  born  with  "himself  he  sees, 
And  loves  his  old  contemporary  trees. 
In  this  passage,  Cowley  is  perhaps  superior  to  his  original ;  and  t'  e 
English  poet,  who  was  a  good  botanist,  has  concealed  the  oaks,  under 
;t  more  general  expression. 

i  Claudian  de  Bell.  Gel.  192—256.  He  may  seem  prolix :  but  fear 
and  superstition  occupied  as  larf  easpace  in  the  minds  of  the  Italians. 

-  From  the  passages  of  Paulinus,  which  Baronius  has  produced, 


The  pride  and  luxury  in  which  he  was  educated,  had 
not  allowed  him  to  suspect,  that  there  existed  on  the 
earth  any  power  presumptuous  enough  to  invade  ihe 
repose  of  the  successor  of  Augustus.  The  arts  of 
flattery  concealed  the  impending  danger,  till  Alaric 
approached  the  palace  of  Milan.  But  when  the  sound 
of  war  had  awakened  the  young  emperor,  instead  of 
flying  to  arms  with  the  spirit]  or  even  the  rashness,  of 
his  age,  he  eagerly  listened  to  those  timid  counsellors, 
who  proposed  to  convey  his  sacred  person,  and  his 
faithful  attendants,  to  some  secure  and  distant  station 
in  the  provinces  of  Gaul.  Stilicho  alone  1  had  courage 
and  authority  to  resist  this  disgraceful  measure,  which 
would  have  abandoned  Rome  and  Italy  to  the  barba- 
rians; but  as  the  troops  of  the  palace  had  been  lately 
detached  to  the  Rhaetian  frontier,  and  as  the  resource 
of  new  levies  was  slow  and  precarious,  the  general  of 
the  west  could  only  promise,  that,  if  the  court  of  Mi- 
lan would  maintain  their  sjround  during  his  absence, 
he  would  soon  return  with  an  army  equal  to  the  en- 
counter of  the  Gothic  king.  Without  losing  a  mo- 
ment, (while  each  moment  was  so  important  to  the 
public  safety.)  Stilicho  hastily  embarked  on  the  Lari- 
an  lake,  ascended  the  mountains  of  ice  and  snow, 
amidst  the  severity  of  an  Alpine  winter,  and  suddenly 
repressed,  by  his  unexpected  presence,  the.  enemy, 
who  had  disturbed  the  tranquillity  of  Rhretia."  The 
barbarians,  perhaps  some  tribes  of  the  Alemanni,  re- 
spected the  firmness  of  a  chief,  who  still  assumed  the 
language  of  command  ;  and  the  choice  which  he  con- 
descended to  make,  of  a  select  number  of  their  bravest 
youth,  was  considered  as  a  mark  of  his  esteem  and  fa- 
vour. The  cohorts,  who  were  delivered  from  the 
neighbouring  foe,  diligently  repaired  to  the  imperial 
standard  ;  and  Stilicho  issued  his  orders  to  the  most 
remote  troops  of  the  west,  to  advance,  by  rapid 
marches,  lo  the  defence  of  Honorius  and  of  Italy. 
The  fortresses  of  the  Rhine  were  abandoned  ;  and  the 
safety  of  Gaul  was  protected  only  by  the  faith  of  the 
Germans,  and  the  ancient  terror  of  the  Roman  name. 
Even  the  legion,  which  had  been  stationed  to  jruard 
the  wall  of  Britain  against  the  Caledonians  of  the 
north,  was  hastily  recalled;"  and  a  numerous  body  of 
the  cavalry  of  the  Alani  was  persuaded  to  engage  in 
the- service  of  the  emperor,  who  anxiously  expected 
the  return  of  his  general.  The  prudence  and  vigour 
of  Stilicho  were  conspicuous  on  this  occasion,  which 
revealed,  at  the  same  time,  the  weakness  of  the  falling 
empire.  The  legions  of  Rome,  which  had  long  since 
languished  in  the  gradual  decay  of  discipline  and  cour- 
age, were  exterminated  by  the  Gothic  and  civil  wars  ; 
and  it  was  found  impossible,  without  exhausting  and 
exposing  the  provinces,  to  assemble  an  army  for  the 
defence  of  Italy. 

When  Stilicho  seemed  to  abandon  his  ne  ja  p0rguc,i 
sovereio-n  in  the  uno-uarded  palace  of  and  besieged  by 
Milan,  "he  had  probably  calculated  the  the  G"ths- 
term  of  his  absence,  the  distance  of  the  enemy,  and 
the  obstacles  that  might  retard  their  march.  He  prin- 
cipally depended  on  the  rivers  of  Italy,  the  Adige,  the 
Mincius,  the  Oglio,  and  the  Addua;  which,  in  the 
winter  or  spring,  by  the  fall  of  rains,  or  by  the  melt- 
ing of  the  snows,  are  commonly  swelled  into  broad 
and  impetuous  torrents.0    But  the  season  happened  to 

(Annal.  Eccles.  A.  D.  403.  No.  51.)  it  is  manifest,  that  the  general 
alarm  had  pervaded  all  Italy,  as  far  as  Nola  in  Campania,  where  that 
famous  penitent  had  fixed  his  abode. 

1  Solus  erat  Stilicho,  &c.  is  the  exclusive  commendation  which. 
Claudian  bestows,  (de  Bell.  Get.  267.)  without  condescending  to  ex- 
cept the  emperor.  How  insignificant  must  Honorius  have  appeared 
in  bis  own  court !  v 

m  The  face  of  the  country,  and  the  hardiness  of  Stilicho,  are  finely 
described,  (de  Bell.  Get.  340—363.) 

a  Tenit  el  extremis  legio  prseienia  Britannis 
Quae  Scolo  dat  frena  truci. 

De  Bell.  Get.  416. 
Yet  the  most  rapid  march  from  Edinburgh,  or  Newcastle,  to  Milan, 
must  have  required  a  longer  space  of  time  than  Claudian  seems  wil- 
ling lo  allow  f  ir  the  duration  of  the  Gothic  war. 

o  Every  traveller  must  recollect  ihe  face  of  Lorobardy,  (see  Font©- 
nelle,  lorn.  v.  p.  279.)  which  is  often  tormented  by  the  capricious  and 
irregular  abundance  of  waters.   The  Austrians,  before  Genoa,  were 
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be  remarkably  dry;  and  llie  Goths  could  traverse, 
without  impediment,  the  wide  and  stony  beds,  whose 
centre  was  faintly  marked  by  the  course  of  a  shallow 
stream.  The  bridge  and  passage  of  the  Addua  were 
secured  by  a  strong  detachment  of  the  Gothic  army  ; 
and  as  Alaric  approached  the  walls,  or  rather  the  sub- 
urbs, of  Milan,  he  enjoyed  the  proud  satisfaction  of 
seeing  the  emperor  of  the  Romans  fly  before  him. 
Honorius,  accompanied  by  a  feeble  train  of  statesmen 
and  eunuchs,  hastily  retreated  towards  the  Alps,  with 
a  design  of  securing  his  person  in  the  city  of  Aries, 
which  had  often  been  the  royal  residence  of  his  prede- 
cessors. But  Honorius  p  had  scarcely  passed  the  Po, 
before  he  was  overtaken  by  the  speed  of  the  Gothic 
cavalry  ;i  since  the  urgency  of  the  danger  compelled 
him  to  seek  a  temporary  shelter  within  the  fortification 
of  Asta,  a  town  of  Liguria  or  Piedmont,  situate  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tanarus.r  The  siege  of  an  obscure 
place,  which  contained  so  rich  a  prize,  and  seemed  in- 
capable of  a  long  resistance,  was  instantly  formed,  and 
indefatigably  pressed,  by  the  king  of  the  Goths  ;  and 
the  bold  declaration,  which  the  emperor  might  after- 
wards make,  that  his  breast  had  never  been  susceptible 
of  fear,  did  not  probably  obtain  much  credit,  even  in 
bis  own  court."  In  the  last  and  almost  hopeless  ex- 
tremity, after  the  barbarians  had  already  proposed  the 
indignity  of  a  capitulation,  the  imperial  captive  was 
suddenly  relieved  by  the  fame,  the  approach,  and  at 
length  the  presence,  of  the  hero,  whom  he  had  so  long 
expected.  At  the  head  of  a  chosen  and  intrepid  van- 
guard, Stilicho  swam  the  stream  of  the  Addua,  to  gain 
the  time  which  he  must  have  lost  in  tiie  attack  of  the 
bridoe  ;  the  passage  of  the  Po  was  an  enterprise  of 
much  less  hazard  and  difficulty;  and  the  successful 
action,  in  which  he  cut  his  way  through  the  Gothic 
camp  under  the  walls  of  Asta,  revived  the  hopes,  and 
vindicated  the  honour,  of  Rome.  Instead  of  grasping 
the  fruit  of  his  victory,  the  barbarian  was  gradually 
invested,  on  every  side,  by  the  troops  of  the  west,  who 
successively  issued  through  all  the  passes  of  the 
Alps  ;  his  quarters  were  straitened  ;  his  convoys  wete 
intercepted ;  and  the  vigilance  of  the  Romans  pre- 
pared to  form  a  chain  of  fortifications,  and  to  besiege 
the  lines  of  the  besiegers.  A  military  council  wras 
assembled  of  the  long-haired  chiefs  of  the  Gothic  na- 
tion; of  aged  warriors,  whose  bodies  were  wrapped  in 
furs,  and  whose  stern  countenances  were  marked  with 
honourable  wounds.  They  weighed  the  glory  of  per- 
sisting in  their  attempt  against  the  advantage  of  secur- 
ing their  plunder;  and  they  recommended  the  prudent 
measure  of  a  seasonable  retreat.  In  this  important 
debate,  Alaric  displayed  the  spirit  of  the  conqueror 
of  Rome  ;  and  after  he  had  reminded  his  countrymen 
of  their  achievements  and  of  their  designs,  he  con- 
cluded his  animating  speech,  by  the  solemn  and  posi- 
tive assurance,  that  he  was  resolved  to  find,  in  Italy, 
either  a  kingdom  or  a  grave.' 

The  loose  discipline  of  the  barbarians 
always  exposed  them  to  the  danger  of  a 
surprise;  but,  instead  of  choosing  the 
dissolute  hours  of  riot  and  intemperance, 

encamped  in  the  dry  bed  of  the  Polcevera.  "  Ne  sarebbe,"  (says 
Muratori)  "  mai  passato  per  mente  a  que  buoni  Alemanni,  che  quel 
picciolo  torrente  potesse,  percosi  dire  in  un  instantp  caneiarsi  in  mi 
terribil  gigante."  (Annal.  d'Ualia,  loin.  xvi.  p.  443.  Milan.  1753, 
8vo.  edit.) 

p  Claudian  does  not  clearly  answer  our  question,  'Where  was  Ho- 
.  norius  himself?  Yet  tin-  (light  is  marked  by  the  pursuit ;  and  my 
■  idea  of  the  Gothic  war  is  justified  by  the  Italian  critics,  Sigonius 

(loin,  i.  P.  ii.  p.  369,  de  Imp.  Occident.  1.  x.)  and  Muratori.  (Annali 

d'Ualia,  loin.  iv.  p.  45.) 

.    q  One  of  the  roads  may  be  traced  in  the  Itineraries,  (p.  98.288.  294. 
-With  tVesseling'S  Notes.)   Asta  lay  some  miles  on  the  right  hand. 
I   r  Asta,  or  Asti,  a  Roman  colony,'  is  now  the  capital  of  a  pleasant 

country,  which,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  devolved  tc  the  dukes  of 

Savoy,  (Leandro  Afberti  Descrizzione  d'italia,  p.  3S2.) 
I  >  Nec  me  timor  impulil  ullus.    He  might  hold  this  proud  language 

the  next  year  ul  Rome,  five  hundred  miles  from  the  scene  of  da:i"er. 

(vi.  Cons.  Hon.  449.) 

t  Hanc  ego  vel  victor  regno,  vel  morte  tenebo 
Victus,  humum  

The  speeches  (de  Bell.  Get.  479—549.)  of  the  Gothic  Nestor,  and 

Achilb  s,  are  stromr,  characteristic,  adapted  to  the  circumstances, 

and  possibly  not  less  genuine  than  those  of  Livy. 


Stilicho  resolved  to  attack  the  christian  Goths,  whilst 
they  were  devoutly  employed  in  celebrating  the  festi- 
val of  Easter."  The  execution  of  the  stratagem,  or, 
as  it  was  termed  by  the  clergy,  of  the  sacrilege,  was 
intrusted  to  Saul,  a  barbarian  and  a  pagan,  who  had 
served,  however,  with  distinguished  reputation  among 
the  veteran  generals  of  Theodosiusr  The  camp  of  the 
Goths,  which  Alaric  had  pitched  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Pollentia,1  was  thrown  into  confusion  by  the  sudden 
and  impetuous  charge  of  the  imperial  cavairy  ;  but,  in 
a  few  moments,  the  undaunted  genius  of  their  leader 
gave  them  an  order,  and  a  field,  of  battle;  and,  as 
soon  as  they  had  recovered  from  their  astonishment, 
the  pious  confidence,  that  the  God  of  the  Christians 
would  assert  their  cause,  added  new  strength  to  their 
native  valour.  In  this  engagement,  which  was  long 
maintained  with  equal  courage  and  success,  the  chief 
of  the  Alani,  whose  diminutive  and  savage  form  con- 
cealed a  magnanimous  soul,  approved  his  suspected 
loyalty,  by  the  zeal  with  which  he  fought,  and  fell,  in 
the  service  of  the  republic  ;  and  the  fame  of  this  gallant 
barbarian  has  been  imperfectly  preserved  in  the  verses 
of  Claudian,  since  the  poet,  who  celebrates  his  virtue, 
has  omitted  the  mention  of  his  name.  His  death  was 
followed  by  the  flight  and  dismay  of  the  squadrons 
which  he  commanded  ;  and  the  defeat  of  the  wing  of 
cavahy  might  have  decided  the  victory  of  Alaric,  if 
Stilicho  had  not  immediately  led  the  Roman  and  bar- 
barian infantry  to  the  attack.  The  skill  of  the  general, 
arid  the  bravery  of  the  soldiers,  surmounted  every  ob- 
stacle. In  the  evening  of  the  bloody  day,  the  Goths 
retreated  from  the  field  of  battle;  the  entrenchments 
of  their  camp  were  forced,  and  the  scene  of  rapine 
and  slaughter  made  some  atonement  for  the  calamities 
which  they  had  inflicted  on  the  subjects  of  the  em- 
pire.5' The  magnificent  spoils  of  Corinth  and  Argos 
enriched  the  veterans  of  the  west;  the  captive  wife 
of  Alaric,  who  had  impatiently  claimed  his  promise 
of  Roman  jewels  and  patrician  handmaids,1  was  re- 
duced to  implore  the  mercy  of  the  insulting  foe;  and 
many  thousand  prisoners,  released  from  the  Gothic 
chains,  dispersed  through  the  provinces  of  Italy  the 
praises  of  their  heroic  deliverer.  The  triumph  of 
Stilicho"  was  compared  by  the  poet,  and  perhaps  by 
the  public,  to  that  of  Marius  ;  who,  in  the  same  part 
of  Italy,  had  encountered  and  destroyed  another  army 
of  northern  barbarians.  The  huge  bones,  and  the 
empty  helmets,  of  the  Cimbri  and  of  the  Goths, 
would  easily  be  confounded  by  succeeding  genera- 
tions ;  and  posterity  might  erect  a  common  trophy  to 
the  memory  of  the  two  most  illustrious  generals,  who 

I  had  vanquished,  on  the  same  memorable  ground,  the 
two  most  formidable  enemies  of  Rome.b 

The  eloquence  of  Claudianc  has  cele-  Boldness  and  re- 

|  brated,  with  lavish  applause,  the  victory  treat  of  Alaric. 

vi  Orosius  (1.  vii.  c.  37.)  is  shockqd  at  the  impiety  of  the  Romans, 


Battle  of  Pollen- 

ei"  titt, 
A.  D.  403. 
March  21). 


who  attacked,  on  Ea 
same  time,  public  prav 
of  Edessa,  fur  the  Seat] 
(Hist,  des  Emp.  torn.  \ 
been  erroneously  ascril 
x  The  vestiges  of  Po 
of  Turin,  fos.intlio 


•«•■ 


l~SU  C) 


I  h  pious  christians.  Yet,  at  the 
red  at  the  shrine  of  St.  Thomas, 
Arian  robber.  See  Tillemont, 
j  quotes  an  homily,  which  has 

enty-five  miles  to  the  south-east 
uurhood,  was  a  royal  chace  of  the 


kings  of  Lombardy,  and  a  small  river,  which  excused  the.prediction, 
"  penetrabis  ad  urbero."   (Cluver.  Ital.  Antiq.  torn.  i.  p.  82 — 85.) 

y  Orcsius  wishes,  in  doubtful  words,  to  insinuate  the  defeat  of  the 
Romans.  "Pugnantes  vicimus,  victores  vicli  suinus."  Prosper  (in 
Chron.)  m  ikes  it  an  equal  and  bloody  battle  ;  but  the  Gothic  writers, 
Cassiodorius  (in  Chron.)  and  JornauaYs,  (de  Reb.  Get.  c.  29.)  claim  a 
decisive  victory. 

z  Demens  Ausonedum  gemmata  monilia  matrum, 
Roinanasque  alta  famulas  cervice  petebat. 

De  Bell.  Get.  627. 
a  Claudian  (De  Bell.  Get.  580 — 647.)  and  Prudentius  (in  Symmach. 


1.  ii.  694- 
Pollentia 
due  to  th 
notoriety 


■719.)  celebrate,  without  ambiguity,  the  Roman  victory  of 
They  are  poetical  and  parly  writers  ;  yet  some  credit  is 
;  most  suspicious  witnesses,  who  are  checked  by  the  recent 


I" 


ration  is  strong  and  elegant ;  but  the  identity  of 
rothjc  fields,  must  be  understood  (like  Virgil's 
Philippi,  Georgic  i.  490.)  according  to  the  loose  geography  of  a  poet. 
Vercella;  and  Pollentia  are  sixty  miles  from  each  other;  and  the 
latitude  is  still  greater,  if  the  Cimbri  were  defeated  in  the  wide  and 
barren  plain  of  Verona.    (Maflfei,  Verona  IIIustrata,P.  i.  p.  54—62.) 

c  Claudian  and  Prudentius  must  be  strictly  examined,  to  reduco 
the  figures,  and  extort  the  historic  sense,  of  those  poets. 
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of  Pollentia,  one  of  the  most  glorious  days  in  the  life 
of  his  patron;  but  his  reluctant  and  partial  muse  be- 
stows more  genuine  praise  on  the  character  of  the 
Gothic  king.  His  name  is,  indeed,  branded  with  the 
reproachful  epithets  of  pirate  and  robber,  to  which  the 
conquerors  of  every  age  are  so  justly  entitled  ;  but  the 
poet  of  Stilicho  is  compelled  to  acknowledge,  that 
Alaric  possessed  the  invincible  temper  of  mind,  which 
rises  superior  to  every  misfortune,  and  derives  new  re- 
sources from  adversity.  After  the  total  defeat  of  his 
infantry,  he  escaped,  or  rather  withdrew,  from  the 
field  of  battle,  with  the  greatest  part  of  his  cavalry 
entire  and  unbroken.  Without  wasting  a  moment  to 
lament  the  irreparable  loss  of  so  many  brave  com- 
panions, he  left  his  victorious  enemy  to  bind  in  chains 
the  captive  images  of  a  Gothic  king;d  and  boldly  re- 
solved to  break  through  the  unouarded  passes  of  the 
Apennine,  to  spread  desolation  over  the  fruitful  face 
of  Tuscany,  and  to  conquer  or  die  before  the  gates  of 
Rome.  The  capital  was  saved  by  the  active  and  in- 
cessant diligence  of  Stilicho;  but  he  respected  the 
despair  of  his  enemy ;  and,  instead  of  committing  the 
fate  of  the  republic  to  the  chance  of  another  battle,  he 
proposed  to  purchase  the  absence  of  the  barbarians. 
The  spirit  of  Alaric  would  have  rejected  such  terms, 
the  permission  of  a  retreat,  and  the  offer  of  a  pension, 
with  contempt  and  indignation;  but  he  exercised  a 
limited  and  precarious  authority  over  the  independent 
chieftains,  who  had  raised  him,  for  thtir  service,  above 
the  rank  of  his  equals;  they  were  still  less  disposed 
to  follow  an  unsuccessful  general,  and  many  of  them 
were  tempted  to  consult  their  interest  by  a  private  ne- 
gociation  with  the  minister  of  Honorius.  The  king 
submitted  to  the  voice  of  his  people,  ratified  the 
treaty  with  the  empire  of  the  west,  and  repassed  the 
Po,  with  the  remains  of  the  flourishing  army  which 
he  had  led  into  Italy.  A  considerable  part  of  the 
Roman  forces  still  continued  to  attend  his  motions  ; 
and  Stilicho,  who  maintained  a  secret  correspondence 
with  some  of  the  barbarian  chiefs,  was  punctually  ap- 
prized of  the  designs  that  were  formed  in  the  camp 
and  council  of  Alaric.  The  kin?,-  of  the  Goths,  am- 
bitious to  signalize  his  retreat  by  some  splendid 
achievement,  had  resolved  to  occupy  the  important  city 
of  Verona,  which  commands  the  principal  passage  of 
the  Rha?tian  Alps;  and,  directing  his  march  through 
the  territories  of  those  German  tribes,  whose  alliance 
would  restore  his  exhausted  strength,  to  invade,  on  the 
side  of  the  Rhine,  the  wealthy  and  unsuspecting  pro- 
vinces of  Gaul.  Ignorant  of  the  treason,  which  had 
already  betrayed  his  bold  and  judicious  enterprise,  he 
advanced  towards  the  passes  of  the  mountains,  already 
possessed  by  the  imperial  troops ;  where  he  was  ex- 
posed, almost  at  the  same  instant,  to  a  general  attack 
in  the  front,  on  his  flanks,  and  in  the  rear.  In  this 
bloody  action,  at  a  small  distance  from  the  walls  of 
Verona,  the  loss  of  the  Goths  was  not  less  heavy  than 
that  which  they  had  sustained  in  the  defeat  of  Pollen- 
tia ;  and  their  valiant  king,  who  escaped  by  the  swift- 
ness of  his  horse,  must  either  have  been  slain  or  made 
prisoner,  if  the  hasty  rashness  of  the  Alani  had  not 
disappointed  the  measures  of  the  Roman  general. 
Alaric  secured  the  remains  of  his  army  on  the  adjacent 
rocks ;  and  prepared  himself,  with  undaunted  resolu- 
tion, to  maintain  a  siege  against  the  superior  numbers 
of  the  enemy,  who  invested  him  on  all  sides.  But  he 
could  not  oppose  the  destructive  progress  of  hunger 
and  disease ;  nor  was  it  possible  for  him  to  check  the 
continual  desertion  of  his  impatient  and  capricious 
barbarians.  In  this  extremity  he  still  found  resources 
in  his  own  courage,  or  in  the  moderation  of  his  adver- 
sary;  and  the  retreat  of  the  Gothic  king  was  con- 


,  The  triumph  of 
and  Honorius  at 


j  sidered  as  the  deliverance  of  Italy. e    Yet  the  people, 
and  even  the  clergy,  incapable  of  forming  any  rational 
judgment  of  the  business  of  peace  and  war,  presumed 
j  to  arraign  the  policy  of  Stilicho,  who  so  often  van- 
quished, so  often  surrounded,  and  so  often  dismissed, 
I  the  implacable  enemy  of  the  republic.    The  first  mo- 
j  ment  of  the  public  safety  is  devoted  to  gratitude  and 
!  joy  ;  but  the  second  is  diligently  occupied  by  envy  and 
calumny.' 

The  citizens  of  Rome  had  been  aston- 
ished by  the  approach  of  Alaric 
the  diligence  with  which  they  laboured  Rome, 
to  restore  the  walls  of  the  capital,  con-  '  *  40*° 
fessed  their  own  fears,  and  the  decline  of  the  empire. 
After  the  retreat  of  the  barbarians,  Honorius  was  di- 
rected to  accept  the  dutiful  invitation  of  the  senate, 
and  to  celebrate  in  the  imperial  city  the  auspicious 
a;ra  of  the  Gothic  victory,  and  of  his  sixth  consul- 
ships The  suburbs  and  the  streets,  from  the  Milvian 
bridge  to  the  Palatine  mount,  were  filled  by  the  Ro- 
man people,  who,  in  the  space  of  an  hundred  years, 
had  only  thrice  been  honoured  with  the  presence  of 
their  sovereigns.  While  their  eyes  were  fixed  on  the 
chariot  where  Stilicho  was  deservedly  seated  by  the 
side  of  his  royal  pupil,  they  applauded  the  pomp  of  a 
triumph,  which  was  not  stained,  like  that  of  Constan- 
tine,  or  of  Theodosius,  with  civil  blood.  The  proces- 
sion passed  under  a  lofty  arch,  which  had  been  pur- 
posely erected :  but  in  less  than  seven  years,  the 
Gothic  conquerors  of  Rome  might  read,  if  they  were 
able  to  read,  the  superb  inscription  of  that  monument, 
which  attested  the  total  defeat  and  destruction  of  their 
!  nation.*  The  emperor  resided  several  months  in  the 
capital,  and  every  part  of  his  behaviour  was  regulated 
with  care  to  conciliate  the  affection  of  the  clergy,  the 
senate,  and  the  people  of  Rome.  The  clergy  was  edi- 
fied by  his  frequent  visits,  and  liberal  gifts,  to  the 
shrines  of  the  apostles.  The  senate,  who,  in  the  tri- 
umphal procession,  had  been  excused  from  the  humil- 
iating ceremony  of  preceding  on  foot  the  imperial 
chariot,  was  treated  with  the  decent  reverence  which 
Stilicho  always  affected  for  that  assembly.  The  peo- 
ple were  repeatedly  gratified  by  the  attention  and 
courtesy  of  Honorius  in  the  public  games,  which  were 
celebrated  on  that  occasion  with  a  magnificence  not 
unworthy  of  the  spectator.  As  soon  as  the  appointed 
number  of  chariot-races  was  concluded,  the  decoration 
of  the  circus  was  suddenly  changed  ;  the  hunting  of 
wild  beasts  afforded  a  various  and  splendid  entertain- 
ment; and  the  chase  was  succeeded  by  a  military 
dance,  which  seems,  in  the  lively  description  of  Clau- 
dian,  to  present  the  image  of  a  modern  tournament. 
In  these  p-ames  of  Honorius,  the  in-    „,    ,  ,. 

i_  L»  \      it  ,i  j       The  gladia  tors 

human  combats  of  gladiators'  polluted,  abolished, 
for  the  last  time,  the  amphitheatre  of 
Rome.  The  first  christian  emperor  may  claim  the 
honour  of  the  first  edict,  which  condemned  the  art  and 
amusement  of  shedding  human  blood,*  but  this  bene- 
volent law  expressed  the  wishes  of  the  prince,  with- 
out reforming  an  inveterate  abuse,  which  degraded  a 
civilized  nation  below  the  condition  of  savage  canni- 
bals. Several  hundred,  perhaps  several  thousand, 
victims,  were  annually  slaughtered  in  the  great  cities 
of  the  empire ;  and  the  month  of  December,  more 


d  Et  gravant  en  airain  sea  freles  avantages 
De  mes  etatsconquis  enchainer  les  images. 
The  practice  of  exposing  in  triumph,  the  images  of  kinns  and  pro- 
vinces, was  familiar  to  the  Romans.   The  bust  of  Mithrfdates  him- 
self was  twelve  feet  high,  of  massy  gold.   Frienshem.  Supplement. 
Livian.  ciii.  47 ) 


e  The  Getic  war  and  the  sixth  consulship  of  Honorius  obscurely 
connect  the  events  of  Alaric's  retreat  and  losses. 

f  Taceo  de  Alarico  . .  .  ssepe  vicio,  saepe  concluso,  semperque  di- 
misso.  Orosius,  1.  vii.  c.  37.  p.  5G7.  Claudian  (vi.  Cons.  Hon.  320.) 
drops  the  curtain  with  a  fine  image. 

6  The  remainder  of  Claudian's  poem  on  the  sixth  consulship  of 
Honorius,  describes  the  journey,  the  triumph,  and  the  games,  (330 — 
660.) 

h  Seethe  inscription  in  Mascou's  History  of  the  Ancient  Germans, 
viii.  12.  The  words  are  positive  and  indiscreet,  Gelarum  nationeui 
in  omne  aevum  domitam,icc. 

i  On  the  curious,  though  horrid,  subject  of  the  gladiators,  consult 
the  two  books  of  the  Saturnalia,  of  Lipsius,  who,  as  an  antiquarian, 
is  inclined  to  excuse  the  practice  of  antiquity,  (torn.  iii.  p.  483—545.) 

k  Cod.  Theodos.  1.  xv.  lit.  xii.  leg.  1.  The  Commentary  of  Gode- 
froy  affords  large  materials  (torn.  v.  p.  396.)  for  the  history  of  gladi- 
ators. 
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oeculiarly  devoted  to  the  combats  of  Gladiators,  still 
exhibited  to  the  eyes  of  the  Roman  people  a  grateful 
Spectacle  of  blood  and  cruelty.  Amidst  the  general 
joy  of  the  victory  of  Pollentia,  a  christian  poet  exhort- 
ed the  emperor  to  extirpate,  by  his  authority,  tiie  hor- 
rid custom  which  had  so  long  resisted  the  voice  of  hu- 
manity and  religion.1  The  pathetic  representations  of 
Prudentius  were  less  effectual  than  the  generous  bold- 
ness of  Telemachus,  an  Asiatic  monk,  whose  death 
was  more  useful  to  mankind  than  his  life.*  The 
Romans  were  provoked  by  the  interruption  of  their 
pleasures;  and  the  rash  monk,  who  had  descended  in- 
to the  arena,  to  separate  the  gladiators,  was  over- 
whelmed under  a  shower  of  stones.  But  the  madness 
of  the  people  soon  subsided;  they  respected  the  memory 
of  Telemachus,  who  had  deserved  the.  honours  of  mar- 
tyrdom :  and  they  submitted,  without  a  murmur,  to  the 
laws  of  Honorius,  which  abolished  for  ever  the  human 
sacrifices  of  the  amphitheatre.  The  citizens,  who  adher- 
ed to  the  manners  of  their  ancestors,  might  perhaps  in- 
sinuate, that  the  last  remains  of  a  martial  spirit  were  pre- 
served in  this  school  of  fortitude,  which  accustomed  the 
Romans  to  the  sight  of  blood,  and  to  the  contempt  of 
death  :  a  vainand  cruel  prejudice,  so  nobly  confuted  by 
the  valour  of  ancient  Greece,  and  of  modern  Europe." 
u  The  recent  danger,  to  which  the  per- 

Hononu?  nxes  ,     ,  ,  i  ■ 

his  residence  at  son  ot  the  emperor  had  been  exposed  in 
Ravenna.  the  defenceless  palace  of  Milan,  urged 

A.  D.  404.       ,  ■  ,  /     .    •  b  ■ 

him  to  seek  a  retreat  in  some  inaccessi- 
ble fortress  of  Italy,  where  he  might  securely  remain, 
while  the  open  country  was  covered  by  a  deluge  of 
barbarians.  On  the  coast  of  the  Hadriatic,  about  ten 
or  twelve  miles  from  the  most  southern  of  the  seven 
mouths  of  the  Po,  the  Thessalians  had  founded  the 
ancient  colony  of  Ravenna,0  which  they  afterwards 
resigned  to  the  natives  of  Umbria.  Augustus,  who 
had  observed  the  opportunity  of  the  place,  prepared, 
at  the  distance  of  three  miles  from  the  old  town,  a  ca- 
pacious harbour,  lor  the  reception  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  ships  of  war.  This  naval  establishment,  which 
included  the  arsenals  and  magazines,  the  barracks  of 
ihe  troops,  and  the  houses  of  the  artificers,  derived 
its  origin  and  name,  from  the  permanent  station  of  the 
Roman  fleet;  the  intermediate  space  was  soon  filled 
with  buildings  and  inhabitants,  and  the  three  exten- 
sive and  populous  quarters  of  Ravenna  gradually  con- 
tributed to  form  one  of  the  most  important  cities  of 
Italy.  The  principal  canal  of  Augustus  poured  a  co- 
pious stream  of  the  waters  of  tbe  Po  through  the 
midst  of  the  city,  to  the  entrance  of  the  harbour;  the 
same  waters  were  introduced  into  the  profound  ditches 
that  encompassed  the  walls;  they  were  distributed, 
by  a  thousand  subordinate  canals,  into  ever)'  part  of 
the  city,  which  they  divided  into  a  variety  of  small 
islands;  the  communication  was  maintained  only  hy 
the  use  of  boats  and  bridges ;  and  the  houses  of  Ra- 
venna, whose  appearance  may  be  compared  to  that  of 
Venice,  were  raised  on  the  foundation  of  wooden 
piles.  The  adjacent  country,  to  the  distance  of  many 
miles,  was  a  deep  and  impassable  marsh  ;  and  the 
artificial  causeway,  which  connected  Ravenna  with 
the  continent,  might  be  easily  guarded,  or  destroy- 


1  See  the  peroration  of  Prudentius.  (in  Symmar.h.  1.  ii.  1121— 1131.) 
who  had  doubtless  read  the  elegant  invective  of  Lactantius.  (Divin. 
Institut.  1.  vi.  c.  20.)  The  christian  apologists  have  not  spared  these 
bloody  games,  which  were  introduced  in  the  religious  festivals  of 
paganism. 

m  Theodoret,  1.  v.  c.  26.  I  wish  to  believe  the  story  of  St.  Tele- 
machus. Yet  no  church  has  been  dedicated,  no  altar  has  been  erect- 
ed, to  Ihe  only  monk  who  died  a  martyr  in  the  cause  of  humanity. 

d  Crudele  gladiatorum  spectarulum  et  inhunianum  7ioimnllis  vi- 
deri  solet,  et  hand  scio  an  ila  sit,  ut  nunc  fit.  Cicero  Tusculan.  ii. 
17.  He  faintly  censures  the  abuse,  and  warmly  defends  the  use,  of 
these  sports  ;  oculis  nulla  poterat  esse  fortior  contra  dolorem  et  mor- 
tem disi'iplina.  Seneca  (epist.  vii.)  shows  the  feelings  of  a  man. 

o  This  account  of  Ravenna  is  drawn  from  Slrabo,  (1.  v.  p.  327.) 
Pliny,  (iii.  20.)  Stephen  of  Byzantium,  (sub  voce  P»inv>,  p.  651 .  edit. 
Berkl.)  Claadian,  (in  vi  Cons.  Honor.  494,  &c.)  Sidoriius  Apollinaris, 
1.  i.  epist.  5.  8  )   Jornandes,  (de  Reb.  Get.  c.  29.)   Procopius.  (de 
tell.  Gothic.  1.  i.  c.  1.  p.  309.  edit.  Louvre,)  and  Cluverius,  (Ital. 
Antiq.  lorn.  i.  p.  301—307.)   Yot  I  still  want  a  local  antiquarian,  and 
good  topographical  map. 
Vol.  I.—3  B 


ed,  on  the  approacli  of  an  hostile  army.  These' mo- 
rasses were  interspersed,  however,  with  vineyards  ; 
and  though  the  soil  was  exhausted  by  four  or  five 
crops,  the  town  enjoyed  a  more  plentiful  supply  of 
wine  than  of  fresh  water.''  The  air,  instead  of  receiv- 
ing the  sickly,  and  almost  pestilential,  exhalations  of 
low  and  marshy  grounds,  was  distinguished,  like  the 
neighbourhood  of  Alexandria,  as  uncommonly  pure 
and  salubrious  ;  and  this  singular  advantage  was  as- 
cribed to  the  regular  tides  of  the  Hadriatic,  which 
swept  the  canals,  interrupted  the  unwholesome  stag- 
nation of  the  waters,  and  floated,  every  day,  the  ves- 
sels of  the  adjacent  country  into  the  heart  of  Ravenna. 
The  gradual  retreat  of  the  sea,  has  left  the  modern 
city  at  the  distance  of  four  miles  from  the  Hadriatic  ; 
and  as  early  as  the  fifth  or  sixth  century  of  the  chris- 
tian sera,  the  port  of  Augustus  was  converted  into 
pleasant  orchards  ;  and  a  lonely  grove  of  pines  cover- 
ed the  ground  where  the  Roman  fleet  once  rode  at  an- 
crmr.''  Even  this  alteration  contributed  to  increase 
natural  strength  of  the  place  ;  and  the  shallowness  of 
the  water  was  a  sufficient  barrier  against  the  large 
ships  of  the  enemy.  This  advantageous  situation 
was  fortified  by  art  and  labour  ;  and  in  the  twentieth 
year  of  his  age,  the  emperor  of  the  west,  anxious  only 
for  his  personal  safety,  retired  to  the  perpetual  confine- 
ment of  the  walls  and  morasses  of  Ravenna.  The 
example  of  Honorius  was  imitated  by  his  feeble  succes- 
sors the  Gothic  kings,  and  afterwards  the  exarchs,  who 
occupied  the  throne  and  palace  of  the  emperors  ;  and, 
till  themiddleof  theeighth  century,  Ravenna  wasconsi- 
dered  as  the  seat  of  government,  and  the  capital  of  Paly. r 
The  fears  of  Honorius  were  not  with-  The  revolutions 
out  foundation,  nor  were  his  precautions  'a  ^^m' 
without  effect.  While  Italy  rejoiced  in 
her  deliverance  from  the  Goths,  a  furious  tempest 
was  excited  among  the  nations  of  Germany,  who  yield- 
ed to  the  irresistible  impulse  that  appears  to  have  been 
gradually  communicated  from  the  eastern  extremity  of 
the  continent  of  Asia.  The  Chinese  annals,  as  they 
have  been  interpreted  by  the  learned  industry  of  the 
present  age,  may  be  usefully  applied  to  reveal  the 
secret  and  remote  causes  of  the  fall  of  the  Roman 
empire.  The  extensive  territory  to  the  north  of  the 
great  wall  was  possessed,  after  the  flight  of  the  Huns, 
by  the  victorious  Sienpi :  who  were  sometimes  broken 
into  independent  tribes,  and  sometimes  rc-uniied  under 
a  supreme  chief;  till  at  length  styling  themselves 
Topa,  or  masters  of  the  earth,  they  acquired  a  more 
solid  consistence,  and  a  more  formidable  power.  The 
Topa  soon  compelled  the  pastoral  nations  of  the 
eastern  desert  to  acknowledge  the  superiority  of  their 
arms  ;  they  invaded  China  in  a  period  of  weakness  and 
and  intestine  discord;  and  the  fortunate  Tartars, adopting 
the  laws  and  manners  of  the  vanquished  people,  founded 
an  imperial  dynasty,  which  reigned  near  one  hundred 
and  sixty  years  over  the  northern  provinces  of  the 
monarchy.  Some  generations  before  they  ascended 
the  throne  of  China,  one  of  the  Topa  princes  had 
enlisted  in  his  cavalry  a  slave  of  the  name  of  Moko, 
renowned  for  his  valour;  but  who  was  tempted,  by 
the  fear  of  punishment  to  desert  his  standard,  and 
to  range  the  desert  at  the  head  of  a  hundred  followers. 
This  gang  of  robbers  and  outlaws  swelled  into  a 
camp,  a  tribe,  a  numerous  people,  distinguished  by 
the  appellation  of  Geougen  ,■  and  their  hereditary 
chieftains,  the  posterity  of  Moko  the  slave,  assumed 

p  Martial  (epieram  iii.  56,  57.)  plays  on  the  trick  of  the  knave,  who 
had  sold  him  wine  instead  of  water  :  but  he  seriously  declares,  that 
a  cistern  at  Ravenna  is  more  valuable  than  a  vineyard.  Sidonius 
complains  that  the  town  is  destitute  of  fountains  and  aqueducts;  and 
ranks  the  want  of  fresh  water  among  the  local  evils,  such  as  the 
croaking  of  fro?s,  the  stinging  of  gnats,  &c. 

q  The  fable  of  Theodore  ami  Honoria,  which  Dryden  has  so  admi- 
rably transplanted  from  Boccaccio,  (Giornata,  iii.  novell.  viii.)  was 
acted  in  the  wood  of  Chiassi,  a  corrupt  word  from  Classis,  the  naval 
station,  which,  with  the  intermediate  road,  or  suburb,  the  Via  Ca- 
saris,  constituted  the  triple  city  of  Ravenna. 

t  From  the  year  40-1,  the  dates  of  the  Theodoeian  Code,  become  se- 
dentary at  Constantinople  and  Ravenna.  See  Godefroy '8  Chronology 
of  the  Laws,  torn.  i.  p.  cxlviii,&c. 
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their  rank  among  the  Scythian  mcmarchs.  The  youth 
of  Toulun,  the  greatest  of  his  descendants,  was  exer- 
cised by  those  misfortunes  which  are  the  school  of 
heroes.  He  bravely  struggled  with  adversity,  broke 
the  imperious  yoke  of  the  Topa,  and  became  the  legis- 
lator of  his  nation,  and  the  conqueror  of  Tartary. 
His  troops  were  distributed  into  regular  bands  of  a 
hundred  and  of  a  thousand  men;  cowards  were  stoned 
to  death  ;  the  most  splendid  honours  were  proposed 
as  the  reward  of  valour;  and  Toulun,  who  had  know- 
ledge enough  to  despise  the  learning  of  China,  adop- 
ted only  such  arts  and  institutions  as  were  favourable 
to  the  military  spirit  of  his  government.  His  tents, 
which  he  removed  in  the  winter  season  to  a  more 
southern  latitude,  were  pitched,  during  the  summer, 
on  the  fruitful  banks  of  the  Selinga.  His  conquests 
stretched  from  Corea  far  beyond  the  river  Irtish.  He 
vanquished,  in  the  country  to  the  north  of  the  Caspian 
sea,  the  nation  of  the  Huns  ;  and  the  new  title  of  Khan, 
or  Cagan,  expressed  the  fame  and  power  which  he  de- 
rived from  this  memorable  victory.' 
w_.  „,       ,.       The  chain  of  events  is  interrupted, 

Emigration    o!  .  .        r  ' 

the    northern     or   rather  is  concealed,   as    it  passes 
Germany       from  t|ie  V0]cra  t0  the  Vistula,  through. 

A.  u.  40o.  ,        ii*,       i  •  i 

the  dark  interval  which  separates  the 
extreme  limits  of  the  Chinese,  and  of  the  Roman, 
geography.  Yet  the  temper  of  the  barbarians,  and 
the  experience  of  successive  emigrations,  sufficiently 
declare,  that  the  Huns,  who  were  oppressed  by  the 
arms  of  the  Geougen,  soon  withdrew  from  the  pre- 
sence of  an  insulting  victor.  The  countries  towards 
the  Euxine  were  already  occupied  by  their  kindred 
tribes  ;  and  their  hasty  flight,  which  they  soon  con- 
verted into  a  bold  attack,  would  more  naturally  be 
directed  towards  the  rich  and  level  plains,  through 
which  the  Vistula  gently  flows  into  the  Baltic  sea. 
The  north  must  again  have  been  alarmed  and  agitated 
by  the  invasion  of  the  Huns;  and  the  nations  who 
retreated  before  them  must  have  pressed  with  incum- 
bent weight  on  the  confines  of  Germany.'  The  inhab- 
itants of  those  regions,  which  the  ancients  have 
assigned  to  the  Suevi,  the  Vandals,  and  the  Burgun- 
dians,  might  embrace  the  resolution  of  abandoning  to 
the  fugitives  of  Sarmatia  their  woods  and  morasses  ; 
or  at  least  of  discharging  their  superfluous  numbers 
on  the  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire."  About  four 
years  after  the  victorious  Toulun  had  assumed  the 
title  of  Khan  of  the  Geougen,  another  barbarian,  the 
haughty  Rhodogast,  or  Radagaisus,1  marched  from 
the  northern  extremities  of  Germany  almost  to  the 
gates  of  Rome,  and  left  the  remains  of  his  army  to 
achieve  the  destruction  of  the  west.  The  Vandals, 
the  Suevi,  and  the  Burgundians,  formed  the  strength 
of  this  mighty  host ;  but  the  Alani,  who  had  found 
an  hospitable  reception  in  their  new  seats,  added 
their  active  cavalry  to  the  heavy  infantry  of  the  Ger- 
mans ;  and  the  Gothic  adventurers  crowded  so  eagerly 
to  the  standard  of  Radagaisus,  that,  by  some  histo- 
rians, he  has  been  styled  the  King  of  the  Goths. 
Twelve  thousand  warriors,  distinguished  above  the 
vulvar  by  their  noble  birth,  or  their  valiant  deeds, 
glittered  in  the*  van  ;?  and  the  whole  multitude,  which 


-  s  See  M.  de  Guicrnes,  Hist,  ties  Huns.  torn.  i.  p.  179—189.  torn.  ii.  p. 
293.  334—338. 

t  Procopius  (de  Bell.  Vandal.  1.  i.  c.  iii.  p.  182.)  has  observed  an 
emigration  from  the  Palus  Mreotis  to  the  north  of  Germany,  which 
he  ascribes  to  famine.  But  his  views  of  ancient  history  are  strangely 
darkened  by  ignorance  and  error. 

u  Zosimus  (I.  v.  p.  331.)  uses  the  general  description  of  the  nations 
beyond  the  Danube  and  the  Rhine.  Their  situation,  and  conse- 
quently their  names,  are  manifestly  shown,  even  in  the  various  epi- 
thets which  each  ancient  writer  may  have  casually  added. 

x  The  name  of  Rhadagasl  was  that  of  a  local  deity  of  the  Obotrites, 
(in  Mecklenburgh.)  A  hero  might  naturally  assume  the  appellation 
of  his  tutelar  god  ;  but  it  is  not  probable  that  the  barbarians  should 
worship  an  unsuccessful  hero.  See  Mascou,  Hist,  of  the  Germans, 
viii.  14. 

y  Olympiodorus  (apud  Fhotium,  p.  180.)  uses  the  Greek  word, 
OTT(/(xr:  i  ;  which  does  not  convey  any  precise  idea.  I  suspect  that 
they  were  the  princes  and  nobles,  with  their  faithful  companions  ; 
the  knights  with  their  squires,  as  they  would  have  been  styled  some 
centuries  afterwards. 


was  not  less  than  two  hundred  thousand  fighting  men, 
might  be  increased,  by  the  accession  of  women,  of 
children,  and  of  slaves,  to  the  amount  of  lour  hun- 
dred thousand  persons.  This  formidable  emigration 
issued  from  the  same  coast  of  the  Baltic,  which  had 
poured  forth  the  myriads  of  the  Cimbri  and  Teutones, 
to  assault  Rome  and  Italy  in  the  vigour  of  the  repub- 
lic. After  the  departure  of  those  barbarians,  their  na- 
tive country,  which  was  marked  by  the  vestiges  of 
their  greatness,  long  ramparts,  and  gigantic  moles,1 
remained,  duringsome  ages,  a  vastand  dreary  solitude; 
till  the  human  species  was  renewed  by  the  powers  of 
generation,  and  the  vacancy  was  filled  by  the  influx  of 
new  inhabitants.  The  nations  who  now  usurp  an 
extent  of  land,  which  they  are  unable  to  cultivate, 
would  soon  he  assisted  by  the  industrious  poverty  of 
their  neighbours,  if  the  government  of  Europe  did  not 
protect  the  claims  of  dominion  and  property. 

The  correspondence  of  nations  was,  Radagaisus  in- 
in  that  age,  so  imperfect  and  precarious,  vades  Italy, 
that  the  revolutions  of  the  north  might  A-  D-  400, 
escape  the  knowledge  of  the  court  of  Ravenna;  till 
the  dark  cloud,  which  was  collected  along  the  coast 
of  the  Baltic,  burst  in  thunder  upon  the  banks  of  tho 
Upper  Danube.  The  emperor  of  the  west,  if  his 
ministers  disturbed  his  amusements  by  the  news  of 
the  impending  danger,  was  satisfied  with  being  the  oc- 
casion, and  the  spectator,  of  the  war.1  The  safety  of 
Rome  was  intrusted  to  the  counsels,  and  the  sword,  of 
Stilicho;  but  such  was  the  feeble  and  exhausted 
state  of  the  empire,  that  it  was  impossible  to  restore 
the  fortifications  of  the  Danube,  or  to  prevent,  by  a 
vigorous  effort,  the  invasion  of  the  Germans.b  The 
hopes  of  the  vigilant  minister  of  Honorius  were  con- 
fined to  the  defence  of  Italy.  He  once  more  abandon- 
ed the  provinces,  recalled  the  troops,  pressed  the  new 
levies,  which  were  rigorously  exacted,  and  pusillani- 
mously  eluded  ;  employed  the  most  efficacious  means 
to  arrest,  or  allure,  the  deserters  ;  and  offered  the  oit't 
of  freedom,  and  of  two  pieces  of  gold,  to  all  the 
slaves  who  would  enlist.'  By  these  efforts  he  pain- 
fully collected,  from  the  subjects  of  a  great  empire,  an 
army  of  thirty  or  forty  thousand  men,  which,  in  the 
days  of  Scipio  or  Camillus,  would  have  been  instant- 
ly furnished  by  the  fiee  citizens  of  the  territory  of 
Rome.d  The  thirty  legions  of  Stilicho  were  rein- 
forced by  a  large  body  of  barbarian  auxiliaries ;  the 
faithful  Alani  were  personally  attached  to  his  service  ; 
and  the  troops  of  Huns  and  of  Goths,  who  marched 
under  the  banners  of  their  native  princes,  Huldin 
and  Sarus,  were  animated  by  interest  and  resentment 
to  oppose  the  ambition  of  Radagaisus.  The  king  of 
the  confederate  Germans  passed,  without  resistance, 
the  Alps,  the  Po,  and  the  Apennine;  leaving  on  one 
hand  the  inaccessible  palace  of  Honorius,  securely 
buried  among  the  marshes  of  Ravenna ;  and,  on  the 
other,  the  camp  of  Stilicho,  who  had  fixed  his  head- 
quarters at  Ticinurn,  or  Pavia,  but  who  seems  to  have 
avoided  a  decisive  battle,  till  he  had  assembled  his 
distant  forces.  Many  cities  of  Italy  Besieges  Flo- 
were  pillaged,  or  destroyed  ;  and  the  rence, 


z  Tacit,  de  Moribus  Germanorum,  c.  37. 

a   Cujusagendi 

Spectator  vel  causa  fui. 

Claudian,  vi.  Cons.  Hon.  439. 
is  the  modest  language  of  Honorius,  in  speaking  of  the  Gothic  war, 
which  he  had  seen  somewhat  nearer. 

b  Zosimui  (1.  v.  p.  331.)  transports  the  war,  and  the  victory  of 
Stilicho,  beyond  the  Danube.  A  strange  error,  which  is  awkwardly 
and  imperfectly  cured,  by  reading  Apy*»  for  ii*rp»/!i  (Tillemont,  Hist, 
des  Emp.  torn.  v.  p.  807.)  In  good  policy,  we  must  use  the  service  of 
Zosimus,  without  esteeming  or  trusting  him. 

c  Codex  Theodos.  1.  vii.  tit.  xiii.  leg.  IS.  The  date  of  this  law  (A. 
D.  406.  May  13.)  satisfies  me,  as  it  had  done  Godefroy,  (torn.  ii.  p. 
3S7.)  of  the  true  year  of  the  invasion  of  Radagaisus.  Tillemont,  Pagi, 
and  Muratori,  prefer  the  preceding  year;  but  they  are  bound  by  cer- 
tain obligations  of  civility  and  respect,  to  St.  Paulinus  of  Nola. 

d  Soon  after  Rome  had  been  taken  by  the  Gauls,  the  senate,  on  a 
sudden  emercency,  armed  ten  legions,  3,000  horse,  and  42,000  foot ; 
a  force  which  the  city  could  not  have  sent  forth  under  Augustus. 
(Livy,  vii.  25.)  This  declaration  may  puzzle  an  antiquary,  but  it  is 
clearly  explained  by  Montesquieu. 
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siege  of  Florence/  by  Radagaisus,  is  one  of  the  ear- 
iest  events  in  the  history  of  that  celebrated  republic ; 
whose  firmness  checked  and  delayed  the  unskilful  fu- 
ry of  the  barbarians.  The  senate  and  people  trembled 
at  their  approach  within  a  hundred  and  eighty  miles  of 
Rome ;  and  anxiously  compared  the  danger  which 
they  had  escaped,  with  the  new  perils  to  which  tiiey 
were  exposed.  Alaric  was  a  christian  and  a  soldier, 
the  leader  of  a  disciplined  army ;  who  understood  the 
laws  of  war,  who  respected  the  sanctity  of  treaties, 
and  who  had  familiarly  conversed  with  the  subjects 
of  the  empire  in  the  same  camps,  and  the  same  chur- 
ches. The  savage  Radagaisus  was  a  stranger  to  the 
manners,  the  religion,  and  even  the  language,  of  the 
civilized  nations  of  the  south.  The  fierceness  of  his 
temper  was  exasperated  by  cruel  superstition  ;  and  it 
was  universally  believed,  that  he  had  bound  himself, 
ami  threatens  by  a  solemn  vow,  to  reduce  the  city  into 
i!o:nu.  a  heap  of  stones  and  ashes,  and  to  sac- 
rifice the  most  illustrious  of  the  Roman  senators,  on 
the  altars  of  those  gods,  who  were  appeased  by 
human  blood.  The  public  danger,  which  should  have 
reconciled  all  domestic  animosities,  displayed  the  in- 
curable madness  of  religious  faction.  The  oppressed 
votaries  of  Jupiter  and  Mercury  respected,  in  the  im- 
placable enemy  of  Rome,  the  character  of  a  devout 
pagan  ;  loudly  declared,  that  they  were  more  appre- 
hensive of  the  sacrifices,  than  of  the  arms,  of  Rada- 
gaisus ;  and  secretly  rejoiced  in  the  calamities  of 
their  country,  which  condemned  the  faith  of  their 
christian  adversaries/ 

r,  r  .  ,  ,  Florence  was  reduced  to  the  last  ex- 
Defeat  and  ries-  .  . 
iruciionof  hisar-  tremity  ;  and  the  fainting  courage  of  the 
my  by  Stilicho,  citizens  was  supported  only  by  the  au- 
a.  .  «u.  thority  of  St.  Ambrose,  who  had  com- 
municated, in  a  dream,  the  promise  of  a  speedy  deliv- 
erance.s  On  a  sudden,  they  beheld,  from  their  walls, 
the  banners  of  Stilicho,  who  advanced,  with  his  uni- 
ted force,  to  the  relief  of  the  faithful  city  ;  and  who 
soon  marked  that  fatal  spot  for  the  grave  of  the  bar- 
barian host.  The  apparent  contradictions  of  those 
writers  who  variously  relate  the  defeat  of  Radagaisus, 
may  be  reconciled,  without  offering  much  violence  to 
their  respective  testimonies.  Orosius  and  Augustin, 
who  were  intimately  connected  by  friendship  and  re- 
ligion, ascribe  this  miraculous  victory  to  the  provi- 
dence of  God,  rather  than  to  the  valour  of  man.11  They 
strictly  exclude  every  idea  of  chance,  or  even  of 
bloodshed;  and  positively  affirm,  that  the  Romans, 
whose  camp  was  the  scene  of  plenty  and  idleness,  en- 
joyed the  distress  of  the  barbarians,  slowly  expiring 
on  the  sharp  and  barren  ridge  of  the  hills  of  Fsesulas, 
which  rise  above  the  city  of  Florence.  Their  extra- 
vagant assertion,  that  not  a  single  soldier  of  the  chris- 
tian army  was  killed,  or  even  wounded,  may  be  dis- 
missed witli  silent  contempt;  but  the  rest  of  the  nar- 
rative of  Augustin  and  Orosius  is  consistent  with  the 
state  of  the  war,  and  the  character  of  Stilicho.  Con- 
scious that  he  commanded  the  last  army  of  the  repub- 
lic, his  prudence  would  not  expose  it,  in  the  open 
field,  to  the  headstrong  fury  of  the  Germans.  The 


c  Machiavel  has  explained,  at  least  as  a  philosopher,  the  origin  of 
Florence,  which  insensibly  descended,  for  the  benefit  of  trade,  from 
the  rock  of  Faesulae  to  the  banks  of  the  Arno.  (Istoria  Florentin. 
torn.  i.  1.  ii.  p.  36.  Londra,  1747.)  The  triumvirs  sent  a  colony  to 
Florence,  which,  under  Tiberius,  (Tacit.  Annal.  i.  79.)  deserved  the 
reputation  and  name  of  a  flourishing  city.  See  Cluver.  Ital.  Antiq. 
torn.  i.  p.  507,  &c. 

f  Yet  the  Jupiter  of  Radagaisus.  who  worshipped  Thor  and  Woden, 
was  very  different  from  the  Olympic  or  Capitoline  Jove.  The  ac- 
commodating temper  of  polytheism  might  unite  those  various  and 
remote  deities;  but  the  genuine  Romans  abhorred  the  human  sacri- 
fices of  Gaul  and  Germany. 

s  Paulinus  (in  Vit.  Ambros  e.  50.)  relates  this  story,  which  he 
received  from  the  mouth  of  Pansophia  herself,  a  religious  matron  of 
Florence.  Yet  the  archbishop  soon  ceased  to  take  an  active  part  in 
the  business  of  the  world,  and  never  became  a  popular  saint. 

h  Augustin  de  Civilat.  Dei,  v.  v.  23.  Orosius,  1.  vii.  c.  37.  p.  3G7 — 
571.  The  two  friends  wrote  in  Africa,  ten  or  twelve  years  after  the 
victory  ;  and  their  authority  is  implicitly  followed  by  Isidore  of  Se- 
ville, (in  Chron.  p.  713.  edit.  Gnu.)  How  many  interesting  facts 
might  Orosius  have  inserted  in  the  vacant  space  which  is  devoted  to 
pious  nonsense ! 


method  of  surrounding  the  enemy  with  a  strong  line 
of  cireumvallations,  which  he  had  twice  employed 
against  the  Gothic  king,  was  repeated  on  a  larger 
scale,  and  with  more  considerable  effect.  The  ex- 
amples of  Caesar  must  have  been  familiar  to  the  most 
illiterate  of  the  Roman  warriors;  and  the  fortifica- 
tions of  Dyrraehium,  which  connected  twenty-four 
castles,  by  a  perpetual  ditch  and  rampart  of  fifteen 
miles,  afforded  the  model  of  an  intrenchment  which 
might  confine,  and  starve,  the  most  numerous  host  of 
barbarians.'  The  Roman  troops  had  no  less  degenerated 
from  the  industry,  than  from  the  valour,  of  their  ances- 
tors ;  and  if  the  servile  and  laborious  work  offended 
the  pride  of  the  soldiers,  Tuscany  could  supply  many 
thousand  peasants,  who  would  labour,  though,  per- 
haps, not  fight,  for  the  salvation  of  their  native  coun- 
try. The  imprisoned  multitude  of  horses  and  menk 
was  gradually  destroyed  by  famine,  rather  than  by  the 
sword  ;  but  the  Remans  were  exposed,  during  the  pro- 
gress of  such  an  extensive  work,'  to  the  frequent  at- 
tacks of  an  impatient  enemy.  The  despair  of  the 
hungry  barbarians  would  precipitate  them  against  the 
fortifications  of  Stilicho ;  the  general  miixlit  some- 
times indulge  the  ardour  of  his  brave  auxiliaries,  who 
eagerly  pressed  to  assault  the  camp  of  the  Germans  ; 
and  these  various  incidents  might  produce  the  sharp 
and  bloody  conflicts  which  dignify  the  narrative  of 
Zosimus,  and  the  Chronicles  of  Prosper  and  Mareelli- 
nus.1  A  seasonable  supply  of  men  and  provisions 
had  been  introduced  into  the  walls  of  Florence,  and 
the  famished  host  of  Radagaisus  was  in  its  turn  be- 
sieged. The  proud  monarch  of  so  many  warlike  na- 
tions, after  the  loss  of  his  bravest  warriors,  was  redu- 
ced to  confide  either  in  the  faith  of  a  capitulation,  or 
in  the  clemency  of  Stilicho.™  Rut  the  death  of  the 
royal  captive,  who  was  ignominiously  beheaded,  dis- 
graced the  triumph  of  Rome  and  of  Christianity ;  and 
the  short  delay  of  his  execution  was  sufficient  to 
brand  the  conqueror  with  the  guilt  of  cool  and  delib- 
erate cruelty."  The  famished  Germans,  who  escaped 
the  fury  of  the  auxiliaries,  were  sold  as  slaves,  at  the 
contemptible  price  of  as  many  single  pieces  of  gold  ; 
but  the  difference  of  food  and  climate  swept  away 
great  numbers  of  those  unhappy  strangers ;  and  it 
was  observed,  that  the  inhuman  purchasers,  instead  of 
reaping  the  fruits  of  their  labour,  were  soon  obliged 
to  provide  the  expense  of  their  interment.  Stilicho 
informed  the  emperor  and  the  senate  of  his  success ; 
and  deserved,  a  second  time,  the  glorious  title  of  De- 
liverer of  Italy." 

The  fame  of  the  victory,  and  more  The  remainder 
especially  of  the  miracle,  has  encour-  ?e  ,h,e  Germans 

j  .  .i.  j        ,    i      invade  Gaul, 

aged  a  vain  persuasion,  that  the  whole      a.  d.  40fi. 
army,  or  rather  nation,  of  Germans,  who       Dec.  31. 
migrated  from  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  miserably  per- 
ished under  the  walls  of  Florence.    Such  indeed  was 
the  fate  of  Radagaisus  himself,  of  his  brave  and  faith- 
ful companions,  and  of  more  than  one  third  of  the 

i  Franguntur  montes,  planumque  per  ardua  Caesar 
J)ucit  opus  :  pandit  fossas,  turritaque  summis 
Dispendit  caslella  jugis,  magnoque  recessu 
Amplexus  fines  ;  saltus  nemorosaque  tesqua 
Et  silvas,  vastaque  feras  indasine  claudit. 
Yet  the  simplicity  of  truth  (Caesar,  de  Bell.  Civ.  iii.  44.)  is  far  greater 
than  the  amplifications  of  Lucan.   (Phnrsal.  1.  vi.  29 — 63.) 

k  The  rhetorical  expressions  of  Orosius,  "  In  arido  et  aspero  mon- 
tis  jugo;"  11  in  unum  ac  parvum  verticem;"  are  not  very  suitable  to 
the  encampment  of  a  ereat  army.  But  Faesulae,  only  three  miles 
from  Florence,  might  afford  space  for  the  head-quarters  of  Radagaisus, 
and  would  be  comprehended  within  the  circuit  of  the  Roman  lines. 

1  See  Zosimus,  1.  v.  p.  331.  and  the  Chronicles  of  Prosper  and 
Marcellinus. 

m  Olympiodorus  (apud  Fhotium,  p.  ISO.)  uses  an  expression  f^f.T. 
>iT«ipi(rir:)  which  would  denote  a  strict  and  friendly  alliance,  and 
render  Stilicho  still  more  criminal.  The  paulisper  delentus,  deinde 
interfectus,  of  Orosius,  is  sufficiently  odious. 

n  Orosius.  piously  inhuman,  sacrifices  the  king  and  people,  Agag 
and  the  Amalekites,  without  a  symptom  of  compassion.  The  bloody 
actor  is  less  detestable  than  the  cool  unfeeling  historian. 

o  And  Claudian's  muse,  was  she  asleep "?  had  she  been  ill  paid? 
Methinks  ihe  seventh  consulship  of  Honorius  (A  D.  407.)  would 
have  furnished  the  subject  of  a  noble  poem.  Before  it  was  discovered 
that  the  state  could  no  longer  be  saved,  Stilicho  (after  Romulus,  Ca- 
millus,  and  Marius)  might  have  been  worthily  surnamed  the  fourth 
I  founder  of  Rome. 
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various  multitude  of  Sueve9  and  Vandals,  of  Alani 
and  Burgundians,  who  adhered  to  the  standard  of  their 
general. p  The  union  of  such  an  army  might  excite 
our  surprise,  but  the  causes  of  separation  are  obvious 
and  forcible;  the  pride  of  birth,  the  insolence  of 
valour,  the  jealousy  of  command,  the  impatience  of 
subordination,  and  the  obstinate  conflict  of  opinions, 
of  interests,  and  of  passions,  among  so  many  kings 
and  warriors,  who  were  untaught  to  yield,  or  to  obey. 
After  the  defeat  of  Radagaisus,  two  parts  of  the  Ger- 
man host,  which  must  have  exceeded  the  number  of 
one  hundred  thousand  men,  still  remained  in  arms,  be- 
tween the  Apennine  and  the  Alps,  or  between  the  Alps 
and  the  Danube.  It  is  uncertain  whether  they  at- 
tempted to  revenge  the  death  of  their  general ;  but 
their  irregular  fury  was  soon  diverted  by  the  prudence 
and  firmness  of  Stilicho,  who  opposed  their  march, 
and  facilitated  their  retreat;  who  considered  the  safety 
of  Rome  and  Italy  as  the  great  object  of  his  care,  and 
who  sacrificed,  with  too  much  indifference,  the  wealth 
and  tranquillity  of  the  distant  provinces.4  The  bar- 
barians acquired,  from  the  junction  of  some  Pannonian 
deserters,  the  knowledge  of  the  country,  and  of  the 
roads ;  and  the  invasion  of  Gaul,  which  Alaric  had 
designed,  was  executed  by  the  remains  of  the  great 
army  of  Radagaisus.r 

Yet  if  they  expected  to  derive  any  assistance  from 
the  tribes  of  Germany,  who  inhabited  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine,  their  hopes  were  disappointed.  The  Alemanni 
preserved  a  state  of  inactive  neutrality ;  and  the 
Franks  distinguished  their  zeal  and- courage  in  the  de- 
fence of  the  empire.  In  the  rapid  progress  down  the 
Rhine,  which  was  the  first  act  of  the  administration 
of  Stilicho,  he  had  applied  himself,  with  peculiar  at- 
tention, to  secure  the  alliance  of  the  warlike  Franks, 
and  to  remove  the  irreconcilable  enemies  of  peace  and 
of  the  republic.  Marcomir,  one  of  their  kings,  was 
publicly  convicted,  before  the  tribunal  of  the  Roman 
magistrate,  of  violating  the  faith  of  treaties.  He  was 
sentenced  to  a  mild,  but  distant,  exile,  in  the  province 
of  Tuscany;  and  this  degradation  of  the  regal  dignity 
was  so  far  from  exciting  the  resentment  of  his  sub- 
jects, that  they  punished  with  death  the  turbulent 
Sunno,  who  attempted  to  revenge  his  brother;  'and 
maintained  a  dutiful  allegiance  to  the  princes,  who 
were  established  on  the  throne  by  the  choice  of  Stil- 
icho.' When  the  limits  of  Gaul  and  Germany  were 
shaken  by  the  northern  emigration,  the  Franks  bravely 
encountered  the  single  force  of  the  Vandals;  who, 
regardless  of  the  lessons  of  adversity,  had  again  sep- 
arated their  troops  from  the  standard  of  their  barbarian 
allies.  They  paid  the  penalty  of  their  rashness;  and 
twenty  thousand  Vandals,  with  their  king  Godigisclus, 
were  slain  in  the  field  of  battle.  The  whole  people 
must  have  been  extirpated,  if  the  squadrons  of  the 
Alani,  advancing  to  their  relief,  had  not  trampled 
down  the  infantry  of  the  Franks  ;  who,  after  an  hon- 
ourable resistance,  were  compelled  to  relinquish  the 
unequal  contest.  The  victorious  confederates  pursued 
their  march,  and  on  the  last  day  of  the  year,  in  a 


p  A  luminous  passage  of  Prosper's  Chronicle,  "  In  Ires  partes,  per 
diversos  principes,  divisu-s  exercitus,"  reduces  the  miracle  of  rlo- 
rencp,  and  connects  the  history  of  Italy,  Gaul,  and  Germany. 

q  Orosius  and  Jerom  positively  charge  him  with  instigating  the  in- 
vasion. "  Excitatoe  a  Stilichone  gentes,"  &c.  They  must  mean  in- 
directly.  He  saved  Italy  at  the  expense  of  Gaul. 

r  The  count  de  Buat  is  satisfied,  that  the  Germans  who  invaded 
Gaul  were  the  two-thirds  that  yet  remained  of  the  army  of  Radagai- 
sus. See  the  Histoire  Ancienne  des  Peuples  de  l'Europe;  (torn.  vii. 
p.  87— 121.  Paris,  1772.)  an  elaborate  work,  which  I  had  not  the  ad- 
vantage of  perusing  till  the  year  1777.  As  early  as  1771, 1  find  the 
same  idea  expressed  in  a  rough  draught  of  the  present  History.  I 
have  since  observed  a  similar  intimation  in  Mascou,  (viii.  15.)  Such 
agreement,  without  mutual  communication,  may  add  some  weight 
to  our  common  sentiment. 

s   Provincia  missos 

Expellet  citius  fasces,  quam  Francia  reges 
Quos  dederia. 

Claudian  (i  Cons.  Stil.  1.  i.235,  &c.)  is  clear  and  satisfactory.  These 
kings  of  France  are  unknown  to  Gregory  of  Tours ;  but  the  author  of 
the  GeslaFrancorum  mentions  both  Sunno  and  Marcomir,  and  names 
the  latter  as  the  father  of  Pharamond,  (in  torn.  ii.  p.  543.)  He  seems 
to  write  from  good  materials,  which  he  did  not  understand. 


season  when  the  waters  of  the  Rhine  weTe  most  pro- 
bably frozen,  they  entered,  without  opposition,  the  de- 
fenceless provinces  of  Gaul.  This  memorable  pas- 
sage of  the  Suevi,  the  Vandals,  the  Alani,  and  the 
Burgundians,  who  never  afterwards  retreated,  may  be 
considered  as  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire  in  the 
countries  beyond  the  Alps ;  and  the  barriers,  which 
had  so  long  separated  the  savage  and  the  civilized  na- 
tions of  the  earth,  were  from  that  fatal  moment  levelled 
with  the  ground.' 

While  the  peace  of  Germany  was  se-  Deflation  of 
cured  by  the  attachment  of  the  Franks,  Gaui,_ 
and  the  neutrality  of  the  Alemanni,  the  A.  D.  407,  &.c. 
subjects  of  Rome,  unconscious  of  their  approaching 
calamities,  enjoyed  the  state  of  quiet  and  prosperity, 
which  had  seldom  blessed  the  frontiers  of  Gaul. 
Their  flocks  and  herds  were  permitted  to  graze  in  the 
pastures  of  the  barbarians  ;  their  huntsmen  penetrated, 

j  without  fear  or  danger,  into  the  darkest  recesses  of  the 
Hercynian  wood.0  The  banks  of  the  Rhine  were 
crowned,  like  those  of  the  Tiber,  with  elesrant  houses, 
and  well-cultivated  farms;   and  if  a  poet  descended 

I  the  river,  he  might  express  his  doubt,  on  which  side 
was  situated  the  territory  of  the  Romans.1  This 
scene  of  peace  and  plenty  was  suddenly  changed  into 
a  desert,  and  the  prospect  of  the  smoking  ruins  could 
alone  distinguish  the  solitude  of  nature  from  the  deso- 
lation of  man.  The  flourishing  city  of  Mentz  was 
surprised  and  destroyed  ;  and  many  thousand  chris- 
tians were  inhumanly  massacred  in  the  church. 
Worms  perished  after  a  long  and  obstinate  siege; 
Strasburg,  Spires,  Rheims,  Tournay,  Arras,  Amiens, 
experienced  the  cruel  oppression  of  the  German  yoke ; 
and  the  consuming  flames  of  war  spread  from  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine  over  the  greatest  Part  °f  tne  sev- 
enteen provinces  of  Gaul.  That  rich  and  extensive 
country,  as  far  as  the  ocean,  the  Alps,  and  the  Pyre- 
nees, was  delivered  to  the  barbarians,  who  drove  be- 
fore them,  in  a  promiscuous  crowd,  the  bishop,  the 
senator,  and  the  virgin,  laden  with  the  spoils  of  their 
houses  and  altars.*  The  ecclesiastics,  to  whom  we 
are  indebted  for  this  vague  description  of  the  public 
calamities,  embraced  the  opportunity  of  exhorting  the 
christians  to  repent  of  the  sins  which  had  provoked 
the  Divine  Justice,  and  to  renounce  the  perishable 
goods  of  a  wretched  and  deceitful  world.  But  as  the 
Pelagian  controversy,1  which  attempts  to  sound  the 
abyss  of  grace  and  predestination,  soon  became  the 
serious  employment  of  the  Latin  clergy  ;  the  Provi- 
dence which  had  decreed,  or  foreseen,  or  permitted, 
such  a  train  of  moral  and  natural  evils,  was  rashly 
weighed  in  the  imperfect  and  fallacious  balance  of 
reason.  The  crimes,  and  the  misfortunes,  of  the  suf- 
fering people,  were  presumptuously  compared  with 
those  of  their  ancestors ;  and  they  arraigned  the  Di- 
vine Justice,  which  did  not  exempt  from  the  common 
destruction  the  fpeble,  the  guiltless,  the  infant  portion 
of  the  human  species.  These  idle  disputants  over- 
looked the  invariable  laws  of  nature,  which  have  con- 
nected peace  with  innocence,  plenty  with  industry, 

t  See  Zosimus,  (1.  vi.  p.  373  )  Orosius,  (1.  vii.  c.  40.  p.  576.)  and  the 
Chronicles.  Gregory  of  Tours  (1.  ii.  c.  9.  p.  165.  in  the  second  volume 
of  the  Historians  of  France)  has  preserved  a  valuable  fragment  of 
Renatus  Profuturus  Frigeridus,  whose  three  names  denote  a  christian, 
Roman  subject,  and  a  semi-barbarian. 

u  Claudian  (i.  Cons.  Stil.  1.  i-  221,  &c.  1.  ii.  156.)  describes  the 
peace  and  prosperity  of  the  Gallic  frontier.  The  Abbe  Dubois  (Hist. 
Critique,  ice.  torn.  i.  p.  174.)  would  read  Alba  (a  nameless  rivulet  of 
the  Ardennes)  instead  of  Albis ;  and  expatiates  on  the  danger  of  the 
Gallic  cattle  grazing  beyond  the  Elbe.  Foolish  enough!  In  poeti- 
cal geography,"the  Elbe,  and  the  Hercynian,  sienify  any  river,  or  any 
wood,  in  Germany.  Claudian  is  not  prepared  for  the  strict  examina- 
tion of  our  antiquaries. 

x   Geminasque  viator 

Cum  videat  ripas,  quae  sit  Romana  requirat. 

y  Jerom.  torn.  i.  p.  93.  See  in  the  first  vol.  of  the  Historians  of 
France,  p.  777.  782.  the  proper  extracts  from  the  Carmen  de  Provi- 
dentia  Divina,  and  Salvian.  The  anonymous  poet  was  himself  a 
captive,  with  his  bishop  and  fellow-citizens. 

i  The  Pelasian  doctrine,  which  was  first  agitated  A.  D.  405.  was 
condemned,  in  the  space  of  ten  years,  at  Rome  and  Carthage.  St. 
Augustin  fought  and  conquered :  but  the  Greek  church  was  favour- 
able to  his  adversaries ;  and  (what  is  singular  enough)  the  people  did 
not  take  any  part  in  a  dispute  which  they  could  not  understand. 
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and  safety  with  valour.  The  timid  and  selfish  policy 
of  the  court  of  Ravenna  might  recall  the  palatine  le- 
gions for  the  protection  of  Italy ;  the  remains  of  the 
stationary  troops  might  be  unequal  to  the  arduous 
task ;  and  the  barbarian  auxiliaries  might  prefer  the 
unbounded  license  of  spoil  to  the  benefits  of  a  moder- 
ate and  regular  stipend.  But  the  provinces  of  Gaul 
were  filled  with  a  numerous  race  of  hardy  and  robust 
youth,  who,  in  the  defence  of  their  houses,  their  fami- 
lies, and  their  altars,  if  they  had  dared  to  die,  would 
have  deserved  to  vanquish.  The  knowledge  of  iheir 
native  country  would  have  enabled  them  to  oppose 
continual  and  insuperable  obstacles  to  the  progress 
of  an  invader;  and  the  deficiency  of  the  barbarians, 
in  arms  as  well  as  in  discipline,  removed  the  only  pre- 
tence which  excuses  the  submission  of  a  populous 
country  to  the  inferior  numbers  of  a  veteran  army. 
When  France  was  invaded  by  Charles  the  fifth,  he  in- 
quired of  a  prisoner,  How  many  days  Paris  might  be 
distant  from  the  frontier'?  "  Perhaps  twelve,  but  they 
will  be  days  of  battle."1  Such  was  the  gallant  an- 
swer which  checked  the  arrogance  of  that  ambitious 
prince.  The  subjects  of  Honorius,  and  those  of  Fran- 
cis I.  were  animated  by  a  very  different  spirit;  and  in 
less  than  two  years,  the  divided  troops  of  the  savages 
of  the  Baltic,  whose  numbers,  were  they  fairly  stated, 
would  appear  contemptible,  advanced,  without  a  com- 
bat, to  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenaean  mountains. 
Revolt  of  the  Bri-  ^n  tne  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Hono- 
tish  army,  rius,  the  vigilance  of  Stilicho  had  suc- 
A.  D.  407.  cessfnlly  guarded  the  remote  island  of 
Britain  from  her  incessant  enemies  of  the  ocean,  the 
mountains,  and  the  Irish  coast.b  But  those  restless 
barbarians  could  not  neglect  the  fair  opportunity  of 
the  Gothic  war,  when  the  walls  and  stations  of  the 
province  were  stripped  of  the  Roman  troops.  If  any 
of  the  legionaries  were  permitted  to  return  from  the 
Italian  expedition,  their  faithful  report  of  the  court 
and  character  of  Honorius  must  have  tended  to  dis- 
solve the  bonds  of  allegiance,  and  to  exasperate  the 
seditious  temper  of  the  British  army.  The  spirit  of 
revolt,  which  had  formerly  disturbed  the  age  of  Gal- 
lienus,  was  revived  by  the  capricious  violence  of  the 
soldiers;  and  the  unfortunate,  perhaps  the  ambitious, 
candidates,  who  were  the  objects  of  their  choice,  were 
the  instruments,  and  at  length  the  victims,  of  their 
passion.0  Marcus  was  the  first  whom  they  placed  on 
the  throne,  as  the  lawful  emperor  of  Britain  and  of  the 
west.  They  violated,  by  the  hasty  murder  of  Marcus, 
the  oath  of  fidelity,  which  they  had  imposed  on  them- 
selves; and  their  disapprobation  of  his  manners  may 
seem  to  inscribe  an  honourable  epitaph  on  his  tomb. 
Gratian  was  the  next  whom  they  adorned  with  the  dia- 
dem and  the  purple;  and,  at  the  end  of  four  months, 
Gratian  experienced  the  fate  of  his  predecessor.  The 
memory  of  the  great  Constantine,  whom  the  British 
legions  had  given  to  the  church  and  to  the  empire, 
suggested  the  singular  motive  of  their  third  choice. 
Constantine  is  ac-  '^J  '^covered  in  the  ranks  a  private 
knowiedgid  in  soldier  of  the  name  of  Constantine,  and 
.  A.nDn407anl' tlielr  imPetU0US levity  had  already  seated 
him  on  the  throne,  before  they  perceiv- 
ed his  incapacity  to  sustain  the  weight  of  that  glori- 


a  See  the  Memoires  de  Guillaume  du  Bellay,  1.  vi.  In  the  French, 
the  original  reproof  is  less  obvious,  and  more  pointed,  from  the 
double  sense  of  the  word  journee,  which  alike  signifies,  a  day's  tra- 
vel, or  a  battle. 

b  Claudian.  (i.  Cons.  Stil.  I.  ii.  230.)  It  is  supposed,  that  the  Scots 
of  Ireland  invaded,  by  sea,  the  whole  western  coast  of  Britain:  and 
some  slight  credit  may  be  civen  even  to  Nenuius  and  the  Irish  tra- 
ditions. (Carte's  Hist,  of  England,  vol.  i.  p.  1G9.  Whitalier's  Genu- 
ine History  of  the  Britons,  p.  190.)  The  sixty-si:,-  lives  of  St  Patrick, 
which  were  extant  in  the  ninth  century,  must  have  contained  as 
many  thousand  lies;  yet  we  may  believe,  that,  in  one  of  these  Irish 
inroads,  the  future  apostle  was  led  away  captive.  (Usher.  Antiqutl. 
Eccles.  Britann.  p.  431.  and  Tillemont.  Mem.  Eccles.  loin.  xvi.  p. 456. 
7S2,  &c.)  r 

c  The  British  usurpers  are  taken  from  Zosimus,  (1.  vi.  p.  371 — 37.r>.) 
Orosius,  (1.  vii.  c.  40.  p.576,  577.)  Olympiodorns,  (abud  Photium,  p. 
180,  181.)  the  ecclesiastical  historians,  and  the  Chronicles.  The 
Latins  are  ignorant  of  Marcus. 


ous  appellation."1  Yet  the  authority  of  Constantine 
was  less  precarious,  and  his  government  was  more 
successful,  than  the  transient  reigns  of  Marcus  and  of 
Gratian.  The  danger  of  leaving  his  inactive  troops  in 
those  camps,  which  had  been  twice  polluted  with 
blood  and  sedition,  urged  him  to  attempt  the  reduction 
of  the  western  provinces.  He  landed  at  Boulogne 
with  an  inconsiderable  force ;  and  after  he  had  repos- 
ed himself  some  days,  he  summoned  the  cities  of 
Gaul,  which  had  escaped  the  yoke  of  the  barbarians, 
to  acknowledge  their  lawful  sovereign.  They  obeyed 
the  summons  without  reluctance.  The  neglect  of  the 
court  of  Ravenna  had  absolved  a  deserted  people  from 
the  duty  of  allegiance;  their  actual  distress  encourag- 
ed them  to  accept  any  circumstances  of  change,  with- 
out apprehension,  and,  perhaps,  some  degree  of  hope; 
and  they  might  flatter  themselves,  that  the  troops,  the 
authority,  and  even  the  name  of  a  Roman  emperor, 
who  fixed  his  residence  in  Gaul,  would  protect  the  un- 
happy country  from  the  rage  of  the  barbarians.  The 
first  successes  of  Constantine  against  the  detached 
parties  of  the  Germans,  were  magnified  by  the  voice 
of  adulation  into  splendid  and  decisive  victories; 
which  the  reunion  and  insolence  of  the  enemy  soon 
reduced  to  their  just  value.  His  negociations  procur- 
ed a  short  and  precarious  truce;  and  if  some  tribes  of 
the  barbarians  were  engaged,  by  the  liberality  of  his 
gifts  and  promises,  to  undertake  the  defence  of  the 
Rhine,  these  expensive  and  uncertain  treaties,  instead 
of  restoring  '.he  pristine  vigour  of  the  Gallic  frontier, 
served  only  to  disgrace  the  majesty  of  the  prince,  and 
to  exhaust  what  yet  remained  of  the  treasures  of  the 
republic.  Elated  however  with  this  imaginary  tri- 
umph, the  vain  deliverer  of  Gaul  advanced  into  the 
provinces  of  the  south,  to  encounter  a  more  pressing 
and  personal  danger.  Sarus  the  Goth  was  ordered  to 
lay  the  head  of  the  rebel  at  the  feet  of  the  emperor 
Honorius  ;  and  the  forces  of  Britain  and  Italy  were 
unworthily  consumed  in  this  domestic  quarrel.  After 
the  loss  of  his  two  bravest  generals,  Justinian  and 
Nevigastes,  the  former  of  whom  was  slain  in  the  field 
of  battle,  the  latter  in  a  peaceful  but  treacherous  inter- 
view, Constantine  fortified  himself  within  the  walls 
of  Vienna.  The  place  was  ineffectually  attacked 
seven  days  ;  and  the  imperial  army  supported,  in  a 
precipitate  retreat,  the  ignominy  of  purchasing  a  se- 
cure passage  from  the  freebooters  and  outlaws  of  the 
Alps.e  Those  mottfltains  now  separated  the  dominions 
of  two  rival  monarchs  :  and  the  fortifications  of  the 
double  frontier  were  guarded  by  the  troops  of  the  em- 
pire, whose  arms  would  have  been  more  usefully  em- 
ployed to  maintain  the  Roman  limits  against  the  bar- 
barians of  Germany  and  Scythia. 

On  the  side  of  the  Pyrenees,  the  am- He  reduces  Spain, 
bition  of  Constantino  micjht  be  justified  A.  D.  4(w. 
by  the  proximity  of  danger;  but  his  throne  was  soon 
established  by  the  conquest,  or  rather  submission,  of 
Spain  ;  which  yielded  to  the  influence  of  regular  and 
habitual  subordination,  and  received  .the  laws  and  ma- 
gistrates of  the  Gallic  prefecture.  The  only  opposi- 
tion which  was  made  to  the  authority  of  Constantine 
proceeded  not  so  much  from  the  powers  of  govern- 
ment, or  the  spirit  of  the  people,  as  from  the  private 
zeal  and  interest  of  the  family  of  Theodoeius.  Four 
brothers f  had  obtained  by  the  favour  of  their  kinsman, 
the  deceased  emperor,  an  honourable  rank,  and  ample 
possessions,  in  their  native  country  :  and  the  grateful 
youths  resolved  to  risk  those  advantages  in  the  service 

d  Cum  in  Constantino  inconslantium  .  .  .  execrarentur.  (Sidonius 
Apolliu-iris,  1.  v.  episi.9.  p.  139.  edit,  secund.  Sirmond.)  Vet  Sido- 
nius mh:lit  be  tempted,  by  so  fair  a  pun,  lo  stigmatize  a  prince,  who 
had  disgraced  his  e rand  father. 

e  Bcrfaudte  is  the  name  which  Zosimus  applies  to  them  ;  perhaps 
they  deserved  a  less  odious  character.  (See  Dubois.  Hist.  Critique, 
torn.  i.  p.  203.  and  this  History,  vol.  ii.  p.  12k)  We  shall  hear  of 
them  again. 

t  Verinianus,  Pidymus,  Theodosius.  and  Lagodius,  who  in  modern 
courts,  would  be  styled  princes  of  the  blood,  were  not  distinguished 
by  any  rank  or  privileges  above  tho  rest  of  their  fellow-subjects. 
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of  his  son.  After  an  unsuccessful  effort  to  maintain 
their  ground  at  the  head  of  the  stationary  troops  of 
Lusitania,  they  retired  to  their  estates  ;  where  they 
armed  and  levied,  at  their  own  expense,  a  considerable 
body  of  slaves  and  dependents,  and  boldly  marched  to 
occupy  the  strong-  posts  of  the  Pyrensean  mountains. 
This  domestic  insurrection  alarmed  and  perplexed  the 
sovereign  of  Gaul  and  Britain  ;  and  he  was  compelled 
to  negociate  with  some  troops  of  barbarian  auxiliaries, 
for  the  service  of  the  Spanish  war.  They  were  dis- 
tinguished by  the  title  of  Ihnorians  a  name  which 
might  have  reminded  them  of  their  fidelity  to  their 
lawful  sovereign  ;  and  if  it  should  candidly  be  allow- 
ed that  the  Scots  were  influenced  by  any  partial  affec- 
tion for  a  British  prince,  the  Moors  and  the  Marcomanni ' 
could  be  tempted  only  by  the  profuse  liberality  of  the 
usurper,  who  distributed  among  the  barbarians  the 
military,  and  even  the  civil,  honours  of  Spain.  The 
nine  bands  of  Honorians,  which  may  be  easily  traced 
on  the  establishment  of  the  western  empire,  could  not 
exceed  the  number  of  five  thousand  men  ;  yet  this  in- 
considerable force  was  sufficient  to  terminate  a  war, 
which  had  threatened  the  power  and  safety  of  Con- 
stantine.  The  rustic  army  of  the  Theodosian  family 
was  surrounded  and  destroyed  in  the  Pyrenees ;  two 
of  the  brothers  had  the  good  fortune  to  escape  by  sea 
to  Italy,  or  the  east;  the  other  two,  after  an  interval 
of  suspense,  were  executed  at  Aries  ;  and  if  Honorius 
could  remain  insensible  of  the  public  disgrace,  he 
might  perhaps  be  affected  by  the  personal  misfortuiips 
of  his  generous  kinsmen.  Such  were  the  feeble  arms 
which  decided  the  possession  of  the  western  provinces- 
of  Europe,  from  the  walls  of  Antoninus  to  the  col- 
umns of  Hercules.  The  events  of  peace  and  war 
have  undoubtedly  been  diminished  by  the  narrow  and 
imperfect  view  of  the  historians  of  the  times,  who 
were  equally  ignorant  of  the  causes,  and  of  the  effects, 
of  the  most  important  revolutions.  But  the  total  de- 
cay of  the  national  strength  had  annihilated  even  the 
last  resource  of  a  despotic  government;  and  the  reve- 
nue of  exhausted  provinces  could  no  longer  purchase 
the  military  service  of  a  discontented  and  pusillani- 
mous people. 

Ncociaiion  .>f  ne  Poet>  whose  flattery  has  ascribed 
Alaric  and  Siiii-  to  the  Roman  eagle  the  victories  of  Pol- 
c.hok        .no   lentia  and  Verona,  pursues  the  hasty  re- 

A.  D.  404—408.  ,.     .  ,     .      V         :,  c  c 

treat  ot  Alanc,  from  the  confines  of 
Italy,  with  a  horrid  train  of  imaginary  spectres,  such 
as  might  hover  over  an  army  of  barbarians,  which 
was  almost  exterminated  by  war,  famine,  and  disease.11 
In  the  course  of  this  unfortunate  expedition,  the  king 
of  the  Goths  must  indeed  have  sustained  a  considera- 
ble loss;  and  his  harassed  forces  required  an  interval 
of  repose  to  recruit  their  numbers,  and  revive  their 
confidence.  Adversity  had  exercised  and  displa3red 
the  genius  of  Alaric;  and  the  fame  of  his  valour  in- 
vited to  the  Gothic  standard  the  bravest  of  the  barba- 
rian warriors;  who,  from  the  Euxine  to  the  Rhine, 
were  agitated  byr  the  desire  of  rapine  and  conquest. 
He  had  deserved  the  esteem,  and  he  soon  accepted  the 
friendship,  of  Stilicho  himself.  Renouncing  the  ser- 
vice of  the  emperor  of  the  east,  Alaric  concluded,  with 
the  court  of  Ravenna,  a  treaty  of  peace  and  alliance, 
by  which  he  was  declared  master-general  of  the  Ro- 
man armies  throughout  the  preefecture  of  Illyricum  ; 
and  it  was  claimed,  according  to  the  true  and  ancient 
limits,  by  the  minister  of  Honorius.'  The  execution 
of  the  ambitious  design,  which  was  either  stipulated, 
or  implied,  in  the  articles  of  the  treaty,'  appears  to 


g  These  Honoritmi,  or  Honoriaci,  consisted  of  two  bands  of  Scots, 
or  Altacotti,  two  of  Moors,  two  of  Marcomanni,  the  Victores,  the 
Ascarii,and  the  Gallicani.  (Nolitia  Imperii,  sect,  xxxviii.  edit.  Lab.) 
They  were  part  of  the  sixty-five  Auxilia  Palatina,  and  are  properly 
styled,  !»  11  »vM  ^-';='-,  by  Zosimus,  (1. \i.  374.) 

h  -  Comitatur  euntem 

Pallor,  et  atra  fames ;  et  saucia  lividus  ora 
Lucius ;  et  inferni  stridentes  agmiae  morbi. 

Claudian  in  vi  Cons.  Hon.  221,  &c. 
i  Those  dark  transactions  are  investigated  by  the  count  de  Boat, 


have  been  suspended  by  the  formidable  irruption  of 
Radagaisus ;  and  the  neutrality  of  the  Gothic  king 
mayr  perhaps  be  compared  to  the  indifference  of  Cajsar, 
who  in  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline,  refused  either  to 
assist,  or  to  oppose,  the  enemy  of  the  republic.  After 
the  defeat  of  the  Vandals,  Stilicho  resumed  his  pre- 
tensions to  the  provinces  of  the  cast;  appointed  civil 
magistrates  for  the  administration  of  justice,  and  of 
the  finances  ;  and  declared  his  impatience  to  lead,  to 
the  gates  of  Constantinople,  the  united  armies  of  the 
Romans  and  of  the  Goths.  The  prudence,  however, 
of  Stilicho,  his  aversion  to  civil  war,  and  his  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  weakness  of  the  state,  may  counte- 
nance the  suspicion,  that  domestic  peace,  rather  than 
foreign  conquest,  was  the  object  of  his  policy  ;  and, 
that  his  principal  care  was  to  employ  the  forces  of 
Alaric  at  a  distance  from  Italy.  This  design  could 
not  long  escape  the  penetration  of  the  Gothic  king, 
who  continued  to  hold  a  doubtful,  and  perhaps  a 
treacherous,  correspondence  with  the  rival  courts ; 
who  protracted,  like  a  dissatisfied  mercenary,  his  lan- 
guid operations  in  Thessaly  and  Epirus,  and  who  soon 
returned  to  claim  the  extravagant  reward  of  his  inef- 
fectual services.  Prom  his  camp  near  jEmona,*  on 
the  confines  of  Italy,  he  transmitted  to  the  emperor  of 
the  west  a  long  account  of  promises,  of  expenses,  and 
of  demands;  called  for  immediate  satisfaction,  and 
clearly  intimated  the  consequences  of  a  refusal.  Yet 
if  his  conduct  was  hostile,  his  language  was  decent 
and  dutiful.  He  humbly  professed  himself  the  friend 
of  Stilicho,  and  the  soldier  of  Honorius  ;  offered  his 
person  and  his  troops  to  march,  without  delay,  against 
the  usurper  of  Gaul  ;  and  solicited,  as  a  permanent 
retreat  for  the  Gothic  nation,  the  possession  of  some 
vacant  province  of  the  western  empire. 

The  political  and  secret  transactions  of  Debates  of  the 
two  statesmen,  who  laboured  to  deceive  Romansenate. 
each  other  and  the  world,  must  for  ever 
have  been  concealed  in  the  impenetrable  darkness  of  the 
cabinet,  if  the  debates  of  a  popular  assembly  had  not 
thrown  some  rays  of  light  on  the  correspondence  of  Ala- 
ric and  Stilicho.  The  necessity  of  finding  some  artificial 
support  for  a  government,  which,  from  a  principle, 
not  of  moderation,  but  of  weakness,  was  reduced  to 
negociate  with  its  own  subjects,  had  insensibly  reviv- 
ed the  authority  of  the  Roman  senate  :  and  the  minis- 
ter of  Honorius  respectfully  consulted  the  legislative 
council  of  the  republic.  Stilicho  assembled  the  sen- 
ate in  the  palace  of  the  Caesars :  represented,  in  a 
studied  oration,  the  actual  state  of  affairs  ;  proposed 
the  demands  of  the  Gothic  king,  and  submitted  to 
their  consideration  the  choice  of  peace  or  war.  The 
senators,  as  if  they  had  been  suddenly  awakened  from 
a  dream  of  four  hundred  years,  appeared  on  this  im- 
portant occasion  to  be  inspired  by  the  courage,  rather 
than  the  wisdom,  of  their  predecessors.  They  loud- 
ly declared,  in  regular  speeches,  or  in  tumultuary  ac- 
clamations, that  it  was  unworthy  of  the  majesty  of 
Rome  to  purchase  a  precarious  and  disgraceful  truce 
from  a  barbarian  king  ;  and  that,  in  the  judgment  of  a 
magnanimous  people,  the  chance  of  ruin  was  always 
preferable  to  the  certainty  of  dishonour.  The  minis- 
ter, whose  pacific  intentions  were  seconded  onl)r  by 
the  voices  of  a  few  servile  and  venal  followers,  at- 
tempted to  allay  the  general  ferment,  by  an  apology 
for  his  own  conduct,  and  even  for  the  demands  of  the 
Gothic  prince.  "  The  payment  of  a  subsidy,  which 
had  excited  the  indignation  of  the  Romans,  ought  not 
(such  was  the  language  of  Stilicho)  to  be  considered 
in  the  odious  light,  either  of  a  tribute,  or  of  a  ransom, 
extorted  by  the  menaces  of  a  barbarian  enemy.  Ala- 
ric had  faithfully  asserted  the  just  pretensions  of  the 

(Hist,  des  Peuples  de  l'Europe,  torn.  vii.  c.  iii.— viii.  p.  69—206.) 
whose  laborious  accuracy  may  sometimes  fatigue  a  superficial  readers 
t  See  Zosiimis,  1.  v.  p.  334,  33.">.  He  interrupts  his  scanty  narra. 
tive,  to  relate  the  fable  of  Winona,  and  of  the  ship  Argo  :  which  wa- 
drawn  overland  from  that  place  to  Hie  Hadrialic.  Sozomen  (1.  viii. 
c.  25. 1.  ix.  c.  4.)  and  Socrates.  (1.  viii.  c.  10.)  cast  a  pale  and  doubt, 
ful  lif-'ht ;  and  Orosius  (1.  vii.  c.  38.  p.  571.)  is  abominably  partial. 
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republic  to  die  provinces  which  were  usurped  by  the 
Greeks  of  Constantinople  ;  he  modestly  required  tbe 
fair  and  stipulated  recompence  of  his  services  ;  and  if 
he  had  desisted  from  the  prosecution  of  his  enterprise, 
he  had  obeyed,  in  his  retreat,  the  peremptory,  though 
private,  letters  of  ,the  emperor  himself.  These  con- 
contradictory  oid'ers  (he  would  not  dissemble  the 
errors  of  his  own  family)  had  been  procured  by  the 
intercession  of  Serena.  Tbe  tender  piety  of  his  wife 
had  been  too  deeply  affected  by  the  discord  of  the 
royal  brothers,  the  sons  of  her  adopted  father;  and  the 
sentiments  of  nature  had  too  easily  prevailed  over  the 
stern  dictates  of  the  public  welfare."  These  ostensi- 
ble reasons,  which  faintly  disguise  the  obscure  in- 
trigues of  the  palace  of  Ravenna,  were  supported  by 
the  authority  of  Stilicho  ;  and  obtained,  afteT  a  warm 
debate,  the  reluctant  approbation  of  the  senate.  The 
tumult  of  virtue  and  of  freedom  subsided;  and  the 
sum  of  four  thousand  pounds  of  gold  was  granted, 
under  the  name  of  a  subsidy,  to  secure  the  peace  of 
Italy,  and  to  conciliate  the  friendship  of  the  kins  of 
the  Goths.  Lampadius  alone,  one  of  the  most  illus- 
trious members  of  the  assembly,  still  persisted  in  his 
dissent;  exclaimed  with  a  loud  voice,  "This  is  not  a 
treaty  of  peace,  but  of  servitude;"1  and  escaped  the 
danger  of  such  bold  opposition  by  immediately  retir- 
ing to  the  sanctuary  of  a  christian  church. 
iuirisi.es  of  the  But  the  reign  of  Sttlicho  drew  to- 
palace.  wards  its  end  ;  and  the  proud  minister 
A.  D.  -ios.  May-  might  perceive  the  symptoms  of  his 
approaching  disgrace.  The  general  boldness  of  Lam- 
padius had  been  applauded  ;  and  the  senate,  so  patient- 
ly resigned  to  a  long  servitude,  rejected  with  dis- 
dain the  offer  of  invidious  and  imaginary  freedom. 
The  troops,  who  still  assumed  the  name  and  preroga- 
tives of  Roman  legions,  were  exasperated  by  the  par- 
tial affection  of  Stilicho  for  the  barbarians;  and  the 
people  imputed  to  the  mischievous  policy  of  the  min- 
ister the  public  misfortunes,  which  were  the  natural  con- 
seepjence  of  their  own  degeneracy.  Yet  Stilicho  might 
have  continued  to  brave  tbe  clamours  of  the  people,  and 
even  the  soldiers,  if  he  could  have  maintained  his  do- 
minion over  the  feeble  mind  of  his  pupil.  But  the  re- 
spectful attachment  of  Honorius  was  converted  into  fear, 
suspicion,  and  hatred.  The  crafty  Olympius,™1  who  con- 
cealed his  vices  under  the  mask  of  christian  piety,  had 
secretly  undermined  the  benefactor,  by  whose  favour 
he  was  promoted  to  the  honourable  offices  of  the  im- 
perial palace.  Olympius  revealed  to  the  unsuspecting 
emperor,  who  had  attained  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  his 
age,  that  he  was  without  weight,  or  authority,  in  his 
own  government ;  and  artfully  alarmed  his  timid  and 
indolent  disposition  by  a  lively  picture  of  the  designs 
of  Stilicho,  who  already  meditated  the  death  of  his 
sovereign,  with  the  ambitious  hopes  of  placing  the 
diadem  onthe  head  of  his  son  Eucharius.  The  empe- 
ror was  instigated,  by  his  new  favourite,  to  assume 
the  tone  of  independent  dignity  ;  and  the  minister 
was  astonished  to  find,  that  secret  resolutions  were 
formed  in  the  court  and  council,  which  were  repug- 
nant to  his  interest,  or  to  his  intentions.  Instead  of 
residing  in  the  palace  of  Rome,  Honorius  declared, 
that  it  was  his  pleasure  to  return  to  the  secure  fortress 
of  Ravenna.  On  the  first  intelligence  of  the  death  of 
his  brother  Arcadius,  he  prepared  to  visit  Constantino- 
ple, and  to  regulate,  with  the  authority  of  a  guardian, 
the  provinces  of  the  infant  Theodosius."    The  repre- 


Dis«Tacc  and 
death  of  Stil- 
r-ho, 

A.  D.  408. 
August  23. 


1  Zosimus,  1.  v.  p.  338,  339.  He  repeats  the  words  of  Lampadius 
as  they  were  spoke  in  Latin.  "Non  est  ista  pax.  sed  paclio  servitu- 
tis,"  and  then  translates  them  into  Greek  for  the  benefit  of  his  re&dere- 

m  He  came  from  the  coast  of  the  fiu.xi.ue,  and  exercised  a  splendid 
office,  k*u*p*(  5s  n (xtux;  tv  t:i;  i*Ti/.ioi>-  (5.»<»,v{;.  His  actions 
justify  his  character,  which  Zosimus  (1.  v.  p.  340.)  exposes  with  visi- 
ble satisfaction.  Auguslin  revered  the  piety  of  Olympius,  whom  he 
styles  a  true  son  of  the  church.  (Baronius,  Annal.  Eccles.  A.  D.  408. 
No.  19,  &c.  Tillemont,  Mem.  Eccles.  torn.  xiii.  p.  487,  4G8.)  But 
these  praises,  which  the  African  saint  so  unworthily  bestows,  might 
proceed,  as  well  from  ignorance,  as  from  adulation. 

n  Zosimus,  I.  v.  p.  338,  339.  Sozomen,  1.  ix  c.  4.  Stilicho  offered 
to  underlako  the  journey  to  Constantinople,  that  he  might  divert  Ho- 


sentation  of  the  difficulty  and  expense  of  such  a  distant 
expedition,  checked  this  strange  and  sudden  sally  of 
active  diligence  ;  but  the  dangerous  project  of  showing 
the  emperor  to  the  camp  of  Pavia,  which  was  com- 
posed of  the  Roman  troops,  the  enemies  of  Stilicho, 
his  barbarian  auxiliaries,  remained  fixed  and  unaltera- 
ble. The  minister  was  pressed,  by  the  advice  of  his 
confidant  Justinian,  a  Roman  advocate,  of  a  lively  and 
penetrating  genius,  to  oppose  a  journey  so  prejudicial 
to  his  reputation  and  safety.  His  strenuous,  but  inef- 
fectual, efforts  confirmed  the  triumph  of  Olympius  ; 
and  the  prudent  lawyer  withdrew  himself  from  the  im- 
pending ruin  of  his  patron. 

In  the  passage  of  the  emperor  through 
Bologna,  a  mutiny  of  the  guards  was 
excited  and  appeased  by  the  secret  poli- 
cy of  Stilicho  ;  who  announced  his  in- 
structions to  decimate  the  guilty,  and  ascribed  to  his 
own  intercession,  the  merit  of  their  pardon.  'After 
this  tumult,  Honorius  embraced,  for  the  last  time,  the 
minister,  whom  he  now  considered  as  a  tyrant,  and 
proceeded  on  his  way  to  the  camp  of  Pavia  ;  where 
he  was  received  by  the  loyal  acclamations  of  the 
troops  who  were  assembled  for  the  service  of  the 
Gallic  war.  On  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day,  he 
pronounced,  as  he  had  been  taught,  a  military  oration 
in  tbe  presence  of  the  soldiers,  whom  the  charitable 
visits,  and  artful  discourses,  of  Olympius  had  prepar- 
ed to  execute  a  dark  and  bloody  conspiracy.  At  the 
first  signal  they  massacred  the  friends  of  Stilicho,  the 
most  illustrious  officers  of  tbe  empire,  two  prastorian 
prefects,  of  Gaul,  and  of  Italy  ;  two  masters-general 
of' the  cavalry  and  infantry;  the  master  of  the  offices, 
the  quaestor,  the  treasurer,  and  the  count  of  the  do- 
mestics. Many  lives  were  lost ;  many  houses  were 
plundered;  the  furious  sedkion  continued  to  rage  till 
the  close  of  the  evening  ;  and  the  trembling  emperor, 
who  was  seen  in  the  streets  of  Pavia,  without  his 
robes  or  diadem,  yielded  to  the  persuasions  of  his  fa- 
vourite; condemned  the  memory  of  the  slain  ;  and 
solemnly  approved  the  innocence  and  fidelity  of  their 
assassins.  The  intelligence  of  the  massacre  of  Pavia 
filled  the  mind  of  Stilicho  with  just  and  gloomy  ap- 
prehensions ;  and  he  instantly  summoned,  in  the  camp 
of  Bologna,  a  council  of  the  confederate  leaders,  who 
were  attached  to  his  service,  and  would  be  involved 
in  his  ruin.  The  impetuous  voice  of  the  assembly 
called  aloud  for  arms,  and  for  revenge  ;  to  march,  with- 
out a  moment's  delay,  under  the  banners  of  a  hero, 
whom  they  had  so  often  followed  to  victory;  to  sur- 
prise, to  oppress,  to  extirpate  the  guilty  Olympius, 
and  his  degenerate  Romans  ;  and  perhaps  to  fix  the 
diadem  on  the  head  of  their  injured  general.  Instead 
of  executing  a  resolution,  which  might  have  been 
justified  by  success,  Stilicho  hesitated  till  he  was 
irrecoverably  lost.  He  was  still  ignorant  of  the  fate 
of  the  emperor;  he  distrusted  the  fidelity  of  his  own 
party  ;  and  he  viewed  with  horror  the  fatal  conse- 
quences of  arming  a  crowd  of  licentious  barbarians, 
against  the  soldiers  and  people  of  Italy.  Tbe  confed- 
erates, impatient  of  his  timorous  and  doubtful  delay, 
hastily  retired,  with  fear  and  indignation.  At  the  hour 
of  midnight,  Saras,  a  Gothic  warrior,  renowned  among 
the  barbarians  themselves  for  his  strength  and  valour, 
suddenly  invaded  the  camp  of  his  benefactor,  plunder- 
ed the  baggage,  cut  in  pieces  the  faithful  Huns, 
who  guarded  his  person,  and  penetrated  to  the  tent, 
where  the  minister,  pensive  and  sleepless,  meditated 
on  the  dangers  of  his  situation.  Stilicho  escaped 
with  difficulty  from  the  sword  of  the  Goths:  and,  af- 
ter issuing  a  last  and  generous  admonition  to  the  cities 
of  Italy,  to  shut  their  gates  against  the  barbarians, 
his  confidence,  or  his  despair,  urged  him  to  throw 
himself  into  Ravenna,  which  was  already  in  the  ab- 
solute possession  of  his  enemies.    Olympius,  who  had 


norius  from  the  vain  attempt.  'The  eastern  empire  would  not  have 
obeyed,  and  could  not  have  been  conquered. 
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assumed  the  dominion  of  Honorius,  was  speedily  in- 
formed, that  his  rival  had  embraced,  as  a  suppliant, 
the  altar  of  the  christian  church.  The  base  and  cruel 
disposition  of  the  hypocrite  was  incapable  of  pity  or 
remorse  ;  but  he  piously  affected  to  elude,  rather  than 
to  violate,  the  privilege  of  the  sanctuary.  Count 
Heraclian,  with  a  troop  of  soldiers,  appeared,  at  the 
dawn  of  day,  before  the  gates  of  the  church  at  Raven- 
na. The  bishop  was  satisfied  by  a  solemn  oath,  that 
the  imperial  mandate  only  directed  them  to  secure  the 
person  of  Stilicho  :  but,  as  soon  as  the  unfortunate 
minister  had  been  tempted  beyond  the  holy  threshold, 
he  produced  the  warrant  for  his  instant  execution. 
Stilicho  supported,  with  calm  resignation,  the  inju- 
rious names  of  traitor  and  parricide  ;  repressed  the  un- 
seasonable zeal  of  his  followers,  who  were  ready  to 
attempt  an  ineffectual  rescue  ;  and,  with  a  firmness 
not  unworthy  of  the  last  of  the  Roman  generals,  sub- 
mitted his  neck  to  the  sword  of  Heraclian." 
His  memory  per-  The  servile  crowd  of  the  palace,  who 
seemed.  so  10„qt  adored  the  fortune  of  Stili- 

cho, affected  to  insult  his  fall ;  and  the  most  distant 
connexion  with  the  master-general  of  the  west,  which 
had  so  lately  been  a  title  to  wealth  and  honours,  was 
studiously  denied,  and  rigorously  punished.  His 
family,  united  by  a  triple  alliance  with  the  family  cf 
Theodosius,  might  envy  the  condition  of  the  meanest 
peasant.  The  flight  of  his  son  Eucherius  was  inter- 
cepted ;  and  the  death  of  that  innocent  youth  soon 
followed  tiie  divorce  of  Thermantia,  who  filled  the 
place  of  her  sister  Maria ;  and  who,  like  Maria,  had 
remained  a  virgin  in  the  imperial  bcd.P  The  friends 
of  Stilicho,  who  had  escaped  the  massacre  of  Pavia, 
were  persecuted  by  the  implacable  revenge  of  Olym- 
pius :  and  the  most  exuuisite  cruelty  was  employed  to 
extort  the  confession  of  a  treasonable  and  sacrilegious 
conspiracy.  They  died  in  silence;  their  firmness 
justified  the  choice,*"  and  perhaps  absolved  the  inno- 
cence, of  their  patron  ;  and  the  despotic  power,  which 
could  take  his  life  without  a  trial,  and  stigmatize  his 
memory  without  a  proof,  has  no  jurisdiction  over  the 
impartial  suffrage  of  posterity.1.  The  services  of 
Stilicho  are  great  and  manifest ;  his  crimes,  as  the)' are 
vaguely  stated  in  the  language  of  flattery  and  hatred, 
are  obscure,  at  least,  and  improbable.  About  four 
months  after  his  death,  an  edict  was  published,  in  the 
name  of  Honorius,  to  restore  the  free  communication 
of  the  two  empires,  which  had  been  so  long  interrupt- 
ed by  the  public  enemy.*  The  minister,  whose  fame 
and  fortune  depended  on  the  prosperity  of  the  state, 
was  accused  of  betraying  Italy  to  the  barbarians ; 
whom  he  repeatedly  vanquished  at  Pollentia,  at  Vero- 
na, and  before  the  walls  of  Florence.  His  pretended 
design  of  placing  the  diadem  on  the  head  of  his  son 
Eucherius,  could  not  have  been  conducted  without 
preparations  or  accomplices  ;  and  the  ambitious  father 
would  not  surely  have  left  the  future  emperor,  till  the 
twentieth  year  of  his  age,  in  the  humble  station  of 
tribune  of  the  notaries.  Even  the  religion  of  Stilicho 
was  arraigned  by  the  malice  of  his  rival.  The  sea- 
sonable, find  almost  miraculous,  deliverance  was  de- 
voutly celebrated  byT  the  applause  of  the  clerg5r ;  who 


0  Zosimus  (1.  v.  p.  336—315.)  has  copiously,  thouch  not  clearly,  re- 
lated the  disgrace  and  death  of  Stilicho.  Olympiodorus,  (apud  Phot, 
p.  177.)  Oroshis,  (I  vii.  c.  38.  p.  571,  572  )  Sozomen,  (1.  ix.  c.  4.)  and 
Fhilostorgius,  (1.  xi,  c.  3. 1.  xii.  c.  2.)  afford  supplemental  hints. 

1  Zosimus,  1.  v.  p.  333.  The  marriage  of  a  christian  with  two  sis- 
ters, scandalizes  Tillemont,  (Hist,  dps  Empereurs,  torn.  v.  p.  557.) 
who  expects,  in  vain,  that  Pope  Innocent  I.  should  have  done  some- 
thing in  the  way  either  of  censure  or  of  dispensation. 

q  Two  of  his  friends  are  honourably  ineiuionnd.  (Zosimus,  1.  v.  p. 
348.)  Peter,  chief  of  the  school  of  notaries,  and  the  g reat  chamber- 
lain Peuterius.  Stilicho  had  secured  the  bed-chamber;  and  it  is 
surprising,  that  under  a  feeble  prince,  the  bed-chamber  was  notable 
to  secure  nim. 

r  Orosius  (I.  vii.  c.  38.  p.  571,  572.)  seems  to  copy  the  false  and  fu- 
rious manifestos,  which  were  dispersed  through  the  provinces  by  the 
new  administration. 

■  Seethe  Tlieodosian  Cods,  1. vii.  tit.  xvi.  leg.  1. 1.  ix.  tit.  xlii.  leg. 
22.  Stilicho  is  branded  with  the  name  of  prtulo publicus,  who  em- 
ployed his  wealth,  ad  o:r.nem  ditandam,  iii'juiclund-anique  bu,rba- 
lie  hi. 


asserted  that  the  restoration  of  idols,  and  the  persecu- 
tion of  the  church,  would  have  been  the  first  measure 
of  the  reign  of  Eucherius.  The  son  of  Stilicho,  how- 
ever, was  educated  in  the  bosom  of  Christianity,  which 
his  father  had  uniformly  professed,  and  zealously  sup- 
ported.' Serena  had  borrowed  her  magnificent  neck- 
lace from  the  statue  of  Vesta ;"  and  the  pagans  exe- 
crated the  memory  of  the  sacriligious  minister,  by 
whose  order  the  Sibylline  books,  the  oracles  of  Rome, 
had  been  committed  to  the  flames.1  The  pride  and 
power  of  Stilicho  constituted  his  real  guilt.  An  hon- 
ourable reluctance  to  shed  the  blood  of  his  country- 
men, appears  to  have  contributed  to  the  success  of  his 
unworthy  rival :  and  it  is  the  last  humiliation  of  the 
character  of  Honorius,  that  posterity  has  not  conde- 
scended to  reproach  him  with  his  base  ingratitude  to 
the  guardian  of  his  youth,  and  the  support  of  his 
empire. 

Among  the  train  of  dependents,  whose  The  poet  Clau- 
wealth  and  dignity  attracted  the  notice  <"»"• 
of  their  own  times,  our  curiosity  is  excited  by  the  cel- 
ebrated name  of  the  poet  Claudian,  who  enjoyed  the 
favour  of  Stilicho,  and  was  overwhelmed  in  the  ruin 
of  his  patron.  The  titular  offices  of  tribune  and  no- 
tary fixed  his  rank  in  the  imperial  court;  he  was  in- 
debted to  the  powerful  intercession  of  Serena  for  his 
marriage  with  a  very  rich  heiress  of  the  province  of 
Africa  ;>'  and  the  statue  of  Claudian,  erected  in  the 
forum  of  Trajan,  was  a  monument  of  the  taste  and 
liberality  of  the  Roman  senate.8  After  the  praises  of 
Stilicho  became  offensive  and  criminal,  Claudian  was 
exposed  to  the  enmit)'  of  a  powerful  and  unforgiving 
courtier,  whom  he  had  provoked  by  the  insolence  of 
wit.  He  had  compared,  in  a  lively  epigram,  the  op- 
posite characters  of  two  praetorian  praffects  of  Italy; 
he  contrasts  the  innocent  repose  of  a  philosopher,  who 
sometimes  resigned  the  hours  of  business  to  slumber, 
perhaps  to  study,  with  the  interested  diligence  of  a  ra- 
pacious minister,  indefatigable  in  the  pursuit  of  unjust 
or  sacrilegious  gain.  "  How  happy,"  continues  Clau- 
dian, "  how  happy  might  it  be  for  the  people  of  Italy, 
if  Mallius  could  be  constantly  awake,  and  if  Hadrian 
would  always  sleep  !"*  The  repose  of  Mallius  was 
not  disturbed  by  this  friendly  and  gentle  admonition  ; 
but  the  cruel  vigilance  of  Hadrian  watched  the  oppor- 
tunity of  revenge,  and  easily  obtained,  from  the  ene- 
mies of  Stilicho,  the  trifling  sacrifice  of  an  obnoxious 
poet.  The  poet  concealed  himself,  however,  during 
the  tumult  of  the  revolution  ;  and,  consulting  the  dic- 
tates of  prudence  rather  than  of  honour,  he  addressed, 
in  the  form  of  an  epistle,  a  suppliant  and  humble  re- 
cantation to  the  offended  praefect.    He  deplores,  in 


t  Augustin  himself  is  satisfied  with  the  effectual  laws  which  Stili- 
cho had  enacted  against  heretics  and  idolaters ;  and  which  are  still 
extant  in  the  Code"  He  only  applies  to  Olympius  for  their  confirma- 
tion.   (Baronius.  Annal.  Eccles.  A.  D.  408.  No.  10.) 

u  Zosimus,  1.  v.  p.  351.  We  may  observe  the  bad  taste  of  the  age, 
in  dressing  their  statues  with  such  awkward  finery. 

i  See  Rutilius  Numatianus,  (Itinerar.  1.  ii.  41—60.)  to  whom  reli- 
gious enthusiasm  has  dictated  some  elegant  and  forcible  lines.  Stili- 
cho likewise  stripped  the  gold  plates  from  the  doors  of  the  capitol, 
and  read  a  prophetic  sentence,  which  was  engraven  under  them, 
(Zosimus,  1.  v.  p.  352.)  These  are  foolish  stories ;  yet  the  charge  of 
impiety  adds  weight  and  credit  to  the  praise,  which  Zosimus  reluc- 
tantly bestows,  of  his  virtues. 

y  At  the  nuptials  of  Orpheus  (a  modest  comparison !)  all  the  parts 
of  animated  nature  contributed  their  various  gifts ;  and  the  gods 
themselves  enriched  their  favourite.  Claudian  had  neither  flocks 
nor  herds,  nor  vines,  nor  olives.  His  wealthy  bride  was  heiress  to 
them  all.  But  he  carried  to  Africa  a  recommendatory  letter  from 
Serena,  his  Juno,  and  was  made  happy.    (Epist.  ii.  ad  Serenam.) 

z  Claudian  feels  the  honour  like  a  man  who  deserved  it,  (in  prsefat. 
Bell.  Get.)  The  original  inscription,  on  marble,  was  found  at  Rome, 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  in  the  house  of  Pomponius  Laelus.  The  sta- 
tue of  a  poet,  far  superior  to  Claudian.  should  have  been  erected, 
during  his  life-time,  by  the  men  of  letters,  his  countrymen,  and  con- 
temporaries.  It  was  a  noble  design. 

a  See  epigram  xxx. 

Mallius  indulget  somno  noctesque  diesque: 

Insomnis  Pharivs  sacra,  profana,  rapit. 
Omnibus,  hoc,  Italae  eentes,  exposcite  votis; 
Mallius  ut  vigilet,  dormiat  ut  Pharius. 
Hadrian  wasaPharian  ("of  Alexandria.)   See  his  public  life  in  Gode- 
froy,  Cod.  Theodos  lorn.  vi.  p.  364.    Mallius  did  not  always  sleep. 
He  composed  some  elegant  dialogues  on  the  Greek  systems  of  natu- 
ral philosophy,  (Claud,  in  Mall.  Theodor.  Gout.  61—112.) 
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mournful  strains,  the  fatal  indiscretion  into  which  he 
had  hppn  hurried  hy  passion  and  folly;  submits  to  the 
imitation  of  his  adversary,  the  generous  examples  of 
the  clemency  of  gods,  of  heroes,  and  of  lions  ;  and 
expresses  his  hope,  that  the  magnanimity  of  Hadrian 
will  not  trample  on  a  defenceless  and  contemptible 
foe,  already  humbled  by  disgrace  and  poverty  ;  and 
deeply  wounded  by  the  exile,  the  tortures,  and  the 
death  of  his  dearest  friends.*  Whatever  might  be 
the  success  of  his  prayer,  or  the  accidents  of  his  future 
life,  the  period  of  a  few  years  levelled  in  the  grave  the 
minister  and  the  poet;  but  the  name  of  Hadrian  is  al- 
most sunk  in  oblivion,  while  Claudian  is  read  with 
pleasure  in  every  country  which  has  retained,  or  ac- 
quired, the  knowledge  of  the  Latin  language.  If  we 
fairly  balance  his  merits  and  his  defects,  we  shall  ac- 
knowledge, that  Claudian  does  not  either  satisfy,  or 
silence,  our  reason.  It  would  not  be  easy  to  produce 
a  passage  that  deserves  the  epithet  of  sublime  or  pa- 
thetic ;  to  select  a  verse,  that  melts  the  heart,  or  en- 
larges the  imagination.  We  should  vainly  seek,  in 
the  poems  of  Claudian,  the  happy  invention,  and  arti- 
ficial conduct,  of  an  interesting  fable,  or  the  just  and 
lively  representation  of  the  characters  and  situations 
of  real  life.  For  the  service  of  his  patron,  he  publish- 
ed occasional  panegyrics  and  invectives;  and  the  de- 
sign of  these  slavish  compositions  encouraged  his 
propensity  to  exceed  the  limits  of  truth  and  nature. 
These  imperfections,  however,  are  compensated  in 
some  degree  by  the  poetical  virtues  of  Claudian.  He 
was  endowed  with  the  rare  and  precious  talpnt  of  rais- 
ing the  meanest,  of  adorning  the  most  barren,  and  of 
diversifying  the  most  similar,  topics;  his  colouring, 
more  especially  in  descriptive  poetry,  is  soft  and  splen- 
did ;  and  he  seldom  fails  to  display,  and  even  to  abuse, 
the  advantages  of  a  cultivated  understanding,  a  copi- 
ous fancy,  an  easy,  and  sometimes  forcible,  expres- 
sion, and  a  perpetual  flow  of  harmonious  versifi- 
cation. To  these  commendations,  independent  of  any 
accidents  of  time  and  place,  we  must  add  the  peculiar 
merit  which  Claudian  derived  from  the  unfavourable 
circumstances  of  his  birth.  In  the  decline  of  arts  and 
of  empire,  a  native  of  Egypt,'  who  had  received  the 
education  of  a  Greek,  assumed,  in  a  mature  age,  the 
familiar  use  and  absolute  command  of  the  Latin  lan- 
guage ;*  soared  above  the  heads  of  his  feeble  contem- 
poraries ;  and  placed  himself,  after  an  interval  of  three 
hundred  years,  among  the  poets  of  ancient  Rome.e 
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Weakness  of  the     The  incapacity  of  a  weak  and  dis- 
coun  of  Ravenna,  tracted  government  may  often  assume 
A.  D.  408.      the  appearance,  and  produce  the  effects, 

September.         r      1  '  .  .  ,  . 

ot  a  treasonable  correspondence  with 
the  public  enemy.  If  Alaric  himself  had  been  intro- 
duced into  the  council  of  Ravenna,  he  would  probably 

b  See  Claudian's  first  epistle.  Yet,  in  some  places,  an  air  of  irony 
and  indignation,  betrays  his  secret  reluctance. 

c  National  vanity  has  made  him  a  Florentine,  or  a  Spaniard.  But 
the  first  epistle  of  Claudian  proves  him  a  native  of  Alexandria. 
(Fabricius.  Bibliot.  Latin,  torn.,  iii.  p.  191—202.  edit.  Ernest.) 

A  His  first  Latin  verses  were  composed  during  the  consulship  of 
Probinus,  A.  D.  395. 

Romanes  bibimus  primum,  te  console,  fontea, 
Et  Laliae  cessil  Graia  Thalia  togae. 
Beside  sump  Greek  epigrams,  which  are  still  extant,  the  Latin  poet 
had  composed,  in  Greek,  the  Antiquities  of  Tarsus,  Anazarbus,  Bery- 
tus,  Nice,  &c.    It  is  more  easy  to  supply  the  loss  of  good  poetry,  than 
of  authentic  history. 

e  Stiada  (Prulusion  vi.)  allows  him  to  contend  with  the  five  heroic 
poets,  Lucretius,  Virgil,  Ovid,  Lucan,  and  Statius.  His  patron  is 
the  accomplished  courtier,  Balthazar  Castiglione,  His  admirers  are 
numerous  and  passionate.  Yet  the  rigid  critics  reproach  the  exotic 
weeds,  or  flowers,  which  spring  too  luxuriantly  in  his  Latin  soil. 

Vol.  I.— 3  C  27 


have  advised  the  same  measures  which  were  actually 
pursued  by  the  ministers  of  Honorius.1  The  king  of 
the  Goths  would  have  conspired,  perhaps  with  seme 
reluctance,  to  destroy  the  formidable  adversary,  by 
whose  arms,  in  Italy  as  well  as  in  Greece,  he  had  been 
twice  overthrown.  Their  active  and  interested  hatred 
laboriously  accomplished  the  disgrace  and  ruin  of  the 
great  Stilicho.  The  valour  of  Sarus,  his  fame  in  arms, 
and  his  personal  or  hereditary  influence  over  the  con- 
federate barbarians,  could  recommend  him  only  to  the 
friends  of  their  country,  who  despised,  or  detested, 
the  worthless  characters  of  Turpilio,  Varanes,  and 
Vigilantius.  By  the  pressing  instances  of  the  new 
favourites,  these  generals,  unworthy  as  they  had 
shown  themselves  of  the  name  of  soldiers,b  were  pro- 
moted to  the  command  of  the  cavalry,  of  the  infantry, 
and  of  the  domestic  troops.  The  Gothic  prince  would 
have- subscribed  with  pleasure  the  edict  which  the 
fanaticism  of  Olympius  dictated  to  the  simple  and  de- 
vout emperor.  Honorius  excluded  all  persons,  who 
were  adverse  to  the  catholic  church,  from  holding  any 
office  in  the  state  ;  obstinately  rejected  the  service  of 
all  those  who  dissented  from  his  religion  ;  and  rashly 
disqualified  many  of  his  bravest  and  most  skilful  offi- 
cers, who  adhered  to  the  pagan  worship,  or  who  had 
imbibed  the  opinions  of  Arianism.0  These  measures, 
so  advantageous  to  an  enemy,  Alaric  would  have  ap- 
proved, and  might  perhaps  have  suggested  ;  but  it 
may  seem  doubtful,  whether  the  barbarian  would  have 
promoted  his  interest  at  the  expense  of  the  inhuman 
and  absurd  cruelty,  which  was  perpetrated  by  the  di- 
rection, or  at  least  with  the  connivance,  of  the  imperial 
ministers.  The  foreign  auxiliaries,  who  had  been  at- 
tached to  the  person  of  Stilicho,  lamented  his  death  ; 
but  the  desire  of  revenge  was  checked  by  a  natural 
apprehension  for  the  safety  of  their  wives  and  children; 
who  were  detained  as  hostages  in  the  strong  cities  of 
Italy,  where  they  had  likewise  deposited  their  most 
valuable  effects.  At  the  same  hour,  and  as  if  by  a 
common  signal,  the  cities  of  Italy  were  polluted  by 
the  same  horrid  scenes  of  universal  massacre  and  pil- 
lage, which  involved,  in  promiscuous  destruction,  the 
families  and  fortunes  of  the  barbariars.  Exasperated 
by  such  an  injury,  which  might  have  awakened  the 
tamest  and  most  servile  spirit,  they  cast  a  look  of  in- 
dignation and  hope  towards  the  camp  of  Alaric,  and 
unanimously  swore  to  pursue,  with  just  and  implaca- 
ble war,  the  perfidious  nation,  that  so  basely  violated 
the  laws  of  hospitality.  By  the  imprudent  conduct  of 
the  ministers  of  Honorius,  the  republic  lost  the  assis- 
tance, and  deserved  the  enmity,  of  thirty  thousand  of 
her  bravest  soldiers  ;  and  the  weight  of  that  formida- 
ble army,  which  alone  might  have  determined  the 
event  of  the  war,  was  transferred  from  the  seal*  of  the 
Romans  into  that  of  the  Goths. 

In  the  arts  of  negotiation,  as  well  as  Alaric  marches  to 
in  those  of  war,  the  Gothic  king  main-  Rome, 
tained  his  superior  ascendant  over  an  oct>&c8 
enemy,  whose  seeming  changes  proceed- 
ed from  the  total  want  of  counsel  and  design.  From 
his  camp,  on  the  confines  of  Italy,  Alaric  attentively 
observed  the  revolutions  of  the  palace,  watched  the 
progress  of  faction  and  discontent,  disguised  the  hos- 
tile aspect  of  a  barbarian  invader,  and  assumed  the 
more  popular  appearance  of  the  friend  and  ally  of  the 
great  Stilicho ;  to  whose  virtues,  when  they  were  no 
longer  formidable,  he  could  pay  a  just  tribute  of  sin- 
cere praise  and  regret.    The  pressing  invitation  of  the 
malcontents,  who  urged  the  king  of  the  Goths  to  in- 
vade Italy,  was  enforced  by  a  lively  sense  of  his  per- 


a  The  series  of  events,  from  the  death  of  Stilicho,  to  the  arrival  of 
Alaric  before  Rome,  can  only  be  found  in  Zosimus,  I.  v.  p.  347—350. 

b  The  expression  of  Zosimus  is  strong  and  lively,  nt«;(i>(«-,» 
","'"r»l  T»'i  TroKi^icif  «f<«>T«[,  sufficient  to  excite  the  contempt 
of  the  enemy. 

c  Eos  qui  catholicae  sectoe  sunt  inimici,  intra  palatium  militare 
prohibemus.  Nullus  nobis  sit  aliqua  ratione  conjunctus,  qui  a  nobis 
fide  et  religione  discordat.  Cod.  Theodos.  1.  xvi.  tit.  v.  leg.  42.  and 
Godefroy's  Commentary,  torn.  vi.  p.  164.  This  law  was  applied  iu 
the  utmost  latitude,  and  rigorously  executed.  Zosimus,  1.  v.  p.  364. 
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sonal  injuries;  and  he  might  speciously  complain, 
that  the  imperial  ministers  still  delayed  and  eluded  the 
payment  of  the  four  thousand  pounds  of  gold  ;  which 
had  been  granted  by  the  Roman  senate,  either  to  re- 
ward his  services,  or  to  appease  his  fury.  His  decent 
firmness  was  supported  by  an  artful  moderation,  which 
contributed  to  ihe  success  of  his  designs.  Fie  re- 
quired a  fair  and  reasonable  satisfaction  :  but  he  gave 
the  strongest  assurances,  that,  as  soon  as  lie  had  ob- 
tained it,  he  would  immediately  retire.  He  refused 
to  trust  the  faith  of  the  Romans,  unless  jEtius  and 
Jason,  the  sons  of  two  great  officers  of  state,  were 
sent  as  hostages  to  his  camp  :  but  he  offered  to  deliv- 
er, in  exchange,  several  of  the  noblest  youths  of  the 
Gothic  nation.  The  modesty  of  Alaric  was  interpre- 
ted, by  the  ministers  of  Ravenna,  as  a  sure  evidence 
of  his  weakness  and  fear.  They  disdained  either  to 
negociate  a  treaty,  or  to  assemble  an  army  ;  and  with 
a  rash  confidence,  derived  only  from  their  ignorance  of 
the  extreme  danger,  irretrievably  wasted  the  decisive 
moments  of  peace  and  war.  While  they  expected,  in 
sullen  silence,  that  the  barbarians  should  evacuate  the 
confines  of  Italy,  Alaric,  with  bold  and  rapid  marches, 
passed  the  Alps  and  the  Po ;  iiastily  pillaged  the 
cities  of  Aquileia,  Ahinum,  Concordia,  and  Cremona, 
which  yielded  to  his  arms ;  increased  his  forces  by 
the  accession  of  thirty  thousand  auxiliaries;  and, 
without  meeting  a  single  enemy  in  the  field,  advanced 
as  far  as  the  edge  of  the  morass  which  protected  the 
impregnable  residence  of  the  emperor  of  the  west. 
Instead  of  attempting  the  hopeless  siege  of  Ravenna, 
the  prudent  leader  of  the  Goths  proceeded  to  Rimini, 
stretched  his  ravages  along  the  sea-coast  of  the  Ha- 
driatic,  and  meditated  the  conquest  of  the  ancient 
mistress  of  the  world.  An  Italian  hermit,  whose 
zeal  and  sanctity  were  respected  by  the  barbarians 
themselves,  encountered  the  victorious  monarch,  and 
boldly  denounced  the  indignation  of  Heaven  against 
the  oppressors  of  the  earth  :  but  the  saint  himself  was 
confounded  by  the  solemn  asseveration  of  Alaric,  that 
he  felt  a  secret  and  preternatural  impulse,  which  di- 
rected, and  even  compelled,  his  march  to  the  gates  of 
Rome.  He  felt,  that  his  genius  and  his  fortune  were 
equal  to  the  most  arduous  enterprises  ;  and  the  enthu- 
siasm which  he  communicated  to  the  Goths,  insensibly 
removed  the  popular,  and  almost  superstitious,  rever- 
ence of  the  nations  for  the  majesty  of  the  Roman 
name.  His  troops,  animated  by  the  hopes  of  spoil, 
followed  the  course  of  the  Flaminian  way,  occupied 
the  unguarded  passes  of  the  Apennine,'1  descended 
into  the  rich  plains  of  Umbria;  and,  as  they  lay  en- 
camped on  the  banks  of  the  Clitumnus,  might  wan- 
tonly slaughter  and  devour  the  milk-white  oxen,  which 
had  been  so  long  reserved  for  the  use  of  Roman  tri- 
umphs.6 A  lofty  situation,  and  a  seasonable  tempest 
of  thunder  and  lightning,  preserved  the  little  city  of 
Narni ;  but  the  king  of  the  Goths,  despising  the  igno- 
ble prey,  still  advanced  with  unabated  vigour  ;  and 
after  he  had  passed  through  the  stately  arches  adorned 
with  the  spoils  of  barbaric  victories,  he  pitched  his 
camp  under  the  walls  of  Rome/ 

Hannibal  at  the  During  a  period  of  six  hundred  and 
gates  of  Rome.  nineteen  years,  the  seat  of  empire  had 
never  been  violated  by  the  presence  of  a  foreign  ene- 


d  Addison  (see  his  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  54.  edit.  Baskerville)  has 
given  a  very  picturesque  description  of  the  road  through  the  Apen- 
nine. The  Goths  were  not  al  leisure  to  observe  the  beauties  of  the 
prospect ;  but  they  were  pleased  to  find  that  the  Saxa  Intercisa,  a 
narrow  passage,  which  V espasian  had  cut  through  the  rock,  (Cluver. 
Italia  AnlKi.  torn.  i.  p.  618.)  was  totally  neglected. 

e  Hinc  albi  Clilumni  gre»es,  et  maxima  Taurus 
Victima ;  saepe  tuo  perfusi  ilumine  sacro 
Komanos  ad  teinpla  Deum  duxere  Triumphos. 
Besides  Virgil,  most  of  the  Latin  poets,  Propertius,  Lucan,  Silius 
Ilalicus,  Claudian,  Sec.  whose  passages  may  be  found  inCluverius 
and  Addison,  have  celebrated  the  triumphal  victims  of  the  Clitum- 
nus. 

r  Some  ideas  of  the  march  of  Alaric  are  borrowed  from  the  journey 
of  Honorius  over  the  same  ground.  (See  Claudian  in  vi.  Cons.  Hon. 
494 — 522:)  The  measured  distance  between  Ravenna  and  Rome, 
was  254  Roman  miles.   Itinerar.  Wesseling.  p.  126. 


my.  The  unsuccessful  expedition  of  Hannibal,*  serv- 
ed only  to  display  the  character  of  the  senate  and  peo- 
ple:  of  a  senate  degraded,  rather  than  ennobled,  by 
the  comparison  of  an  assembly  of  kings ;  and  of  a 
people,  to  whom  the  ambassador  of  Pyrrhus  ascribed 
the  inexhaustible  resources  of  the  hydra.h  Each  of  the 
senators,  in  the  time  of  the  Punic  war,  had  accomplish- 
ed his  term  of  military  service,  either  in  a  subordinate  or 
a  superior  station  ;  and  the  decree,  which  invested  with 
temporary  command  all  those  who  had  been  consuls, 
or  censors,  or  dictators,  gave  ihe  republic  the  immedi- 
ate assistance  of  many  brave  and  experienced  generals. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  war,  the  Roman  people  con- 
sisted of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  citizens  of  an 
age  to  bear  arms.'  Fifty  thousand  had  already  died  in 
the  defence  of  their  country  ;  and  the  twenty-thrpe 
legions  which  were  employed •  in  the  different  camps 
of  Italy,  Greece,  Sardinia,  Sicily,  and  Spain,  required 
about  one  hundred  thousand  men.  But  there  still  re- 
mained an  equal  number  in  Rome,  and  the  adjacent 
territory,  who  were  animated  by  the  same  intrepid 
courage  ;  and  every  citizen  was  trained,  from  his  earli- 
est youth,  in  the  discipline  and  exercises  of  a  soldier. 
Hannibal  was  astonished  by  the  constancy  of  the  sen- 
ate, who,  without  raising  the  siege  of  Capua,  or  re- 
calling their  scattered  forces,  expected  his  approach. 
He  encamped  on  the  banks  of  the  Anio,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  three  miles  from  the  city  ;  and  he  was  soon 
informed,  that  the  ground  on  which  he  had  pitched  his 
tent,  wras  sold  for  an  adequate  price  at  a  public  auc- 
tion ;  and  that  a  body  of  troops  was  dismissed  by  an 
opposite  road,  to  reinforce  the  legions  of  Spain.*  He 
led  his  Africans  to  the  gates  of  Rome,  where  he  found 
three  armies  in  order  of  battle,  prepared  to  receive 
him ;  but  Hannibal  dreaded  the  event  of  a  combat, 
from  which  he  could  not  hope  to  escape,  unless  he 
destroyed  the  last  of  his  enemies  ;  and  his  speedy  re- 
treat confessed  the  invincible  courage  of  the  Romans. 

From  the  time  of  the  Punic  war,  Genealogy  ofthe 
the  uninterrupted  succession  of  senators  *>nators. 
had  preserved  the  name  and  image  of  the  republic  ; 
and  the  degenerate  subjects  of  Honorius  ambitiously 
derived  their  descent  from  the  heroes  who  had  repuJs- 
|  ed  the  amis  of  Hannibal,  and  subdtted  the  nations  of 
the  earth.  The  temporal  honours,  which  the  devout 
!  Paula1  inherited  and  despised,  are  carefully  recapitu- 
j  lated  by  Jerom,  the  guide  of  her  conscience,  and  the 
historian  of  her  life.  The  genealogy  of  her  father, 
Rogatus,  which  ascended  as  high  as  Agamemnon, 
might  seem  to  betray  a  Grecian  origin  ;  but  her  mother, 
Bleesilla,  numbered  the  Scipios,  yEmilius  Paulus,  and 
the  Gracchi,  in  the  list  of  her  ancestors ;  and  Toxotius, 
the  husband  of  Paula,  deduced  his  royal  lineage  from 
./Eneas,  the  father  of  the  Julian  line.  The  vanity  of 
the  rich,  who  desired  to  be  noble,  was  gratified  by 

g  Th^  march  and  retreat  of  Hannibal  are  described  by  Livy,  1. 
xxvi.  c.  7,  8,  9, 10, 11 ;  and  the  reader  is  made  a  spectator  of  the  inte- 
resting scene. 

h  These  comparisons  were  used  by  Cyneas,  the  counsellor  of  Pyr- 
rhus, after  his  return  from  his  embassy,  in  which  he  had  diligently 
studied  the  discipline  and  manners  of  Rome.  See  Plutarch  in  Pyr- 
rho,  toui.  ii.  p.  459. 

i  In  the  three  census  which  were  made  of  the  Roman  people, 
about  the  time  of  the  Punic  war,  the  numbers  stand  as  follows,  (see 
Livy,  Epitom.  1.  xx.  Hist.  1.  xxvii.  36.  xxix.  37.)  270,213,  137,108, 
i  214,000.  The  fall  of  the  second,  and  the  rise  of  the  third,  appears  so 
enormous,  that  several  critics,  notwithstanding  the  unanimity  of  the 
MSS.,  have  suspected  some  corruption  of  the  text  of  Livy.  (See 
Drakenborch  ad  xxvii.  36.  and  Beaufort,  Republique  Romaine,  torn, 
i.  p.  325.)  They  did  not  consider  that  the  second  census  was  taken 
only  at  Rome,  and  that  the  numbers  were  diminished,  not  only  by 
the  death,  but  likewise  by  the  absence,  of  many  soldiers.  In  the 
third  census,  Livy  expressly  affirms,  that  the  legions  were  mustered 
by  the  care  of  particular  commissaries.  From  the  numbers  on  the 
list,  we  must  always  deduct  one-twelfth  above  threescore,  and  inca- 
pable of  bearing  arms.    See  Population  de  la  France,  p.  72. 

k  Livy  considers  these  two  incidents  as  the  effects  only  of  chance 
and  courage.  I  suspect  that  they  were  both  managed  by  the  admi- 
rable policy  of  the  senate. 

1  See  Jerom,  torn.  i.  p.  169,  170.  ad  Eustochium;  he  bestows  on 
Paula  the  splendid  titles  of  Gracchoruin  stirps.  soboles  Scipionum, 
Pauli  haeres,  cujus  vocabulum  trah.il,  Mania;  Papyriae  MatrisAfri- 
cani  vera  et  germana  progago.  This  particular  description  supposes 
a  more  solid  title  than  the  surname  of  Julius,  which  Toxotius  shared 
with  a  thousand  families  of  the  western  provinces.  See  the  Index 
of  Tacitus,  of  Gruter's  Inscriptions.  Sec. 
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these  lofty  pretensions.  Encouraged  by  the  applause 
of  their  parasites,  they  easily  imposed  on  the  credulity 
of  the  vulgar  ;  and  were  countenanced,  in  some  mea- 
sure, by  the  custom  of  adopting  the  name  of  their  pa- 
tron, which  had  always  prevailed  among  the  freed  men 
and  clients  of  illustrious  families.  Most  of  those 
families,  however,  attacked  by  so  many  causes  of  ex- 
ternal violence  or  internal  decay,  were  gradually  extir- 
pated :  and  it  would  be  more  reasonable  to  seek  for  a 
lineal  descent  of  twenty  generations,  among  the  moun- 
tains of  the  Alps,  or  in  the  peaceful  solitude  of  Apulia, 
than  on  the  theatre  of  Rome,  the  seat  of  fortune,  of 
danger,  and  of  perpetual  revolutions.  Under  each 
successive  reign,  and  from  every  province  of  the  em- 
pire, a  crowd  of  hardy  adventurers,  rising  to  eminence 
by  their  talents  or  their  vices,  usurped  the  wealth,  the 
honours,  and  the  palaces  of  Rome;  and  oppressed,  or 
protected,  the  poor  and  humble  remains  of  consular 
families;  who  were  ignorant,  perhaps,  of  the  glory  of 
llieir  ancestors."1 

The  Anician  In  the  time  of  Jerom  and  Claudian, 
family.  the  senators  unanimously  yielded  the 
pre-eminence  to  the  Anician  line;  and  a  slight  view 
of  their  history  will  serve  to  appreciate  the  rank  and 
antiquity  of  the  noble  families,  which  contended  only 
for  the  second  place."  During  the  five  first  ages  of 
the  city,  the  name  of  the  Anicians  was  unknown; 
they  appear  to  have  derived  their  origin  from  Prte- 
nestc ;  and  the  ambition  of  those  new  citizens  was 
long  satisfied  with  the  plebeian  honours  of  tribunes 
of  the  people.0  One  hundred  and  sixty-eight  years 
before  the  christian  era,  the  family  was  ennobled 
by  the  praUorship  of  Anicius,  who  gloriously  termi- 
nated the  lllyrian  war  by  the  conquest  of  the  nation, 
and  the  captivity  of  their  king.P  From  the  triumph 
of  that  general,  three  consulships,  in  distant  periods, 
mark  the  succession  of  the  Anician  name.'  From  the 
reign  of  Diocletian  to  the  final  extinction  of  the  west- 
ern empire,  that  name  shone  with  a  lustre  which  was 
not  eclipsed,  in  the  public  estimation,  by  the  majesty 
of  the  imperial  purple/  The  several  branches,  to 
whom  it  was  communicated,  united,  by  marriage  or 
inheritance,  the  wealth  and  titles  of  the  Annian,  the 
Petronian,  and  the  Olybrian  houses  ;  and  in  each  gen- 
eration the  number  of  consulships  was  multiplied  by 
an  hereditary  claim."  The  Anician  family  excelled  in 
faith  and  in  riches  :  they  were  the  first  of  the  Roman 
senate  who  embraced  Christianity;  and  it  is  probable 
that  Anicius  Julian,  who  was  afterwards  consul  and 
prfefect  of  the  city,  atoned  for  his  attachment  to  the 


m  Tacitus  (Annal.  iii.  55.)  affirms,  that  between  the  battle  of  Ac- 
tium  and  the  reign  of  Vespasian,  the  senate  was  sradually  filled  with 
new  families  from  the  Municipia  and  colonies  of  Italy. 

n  Nec  quisquam  Procerum  If-ntet  (licet  aere  vetusto 
Floreat,  et  claro  cingatur  Roma  senatu) 
Se  jactare  parem ;  sed  prima  sede  relicta 
Aucheniis,  de  jure  licet  certare  secundo. 

Claud,  in  Prob.  et  Olybrii  Coss.  18. 
Such  a  compliment  paid  to  the  obscure  name  of  the  Auchenii,  has 
amazed  the  critics ;  but  they  all  agree,  that  whatever  may  be  the 
true  reading,  the  sense  of  Claudian  can  be  applied  only  to  the  Ani- 
cian family. 

o  The  earliest  date  in  the  annals  of  Piehius,  is  that  of  M.  Anicius 
Gallus,  Trib.  PI.  A.  U.  C.  506.  Another  Tribune,  Q.  Anicius,  A.  U. 
C.  508.  is  distinguished  by  the  epithet  of  Praenestinus.  Livy  (xlv. 
43.)  places  the  Anicii  below  the  great  families  of  Rome. 

P  Livy,  xliv.  30,  31.  xlv.  3.  26.  43.  He  fairly  appreciates  the  merit 
of  Anicius,  and  justly  observes,  that  his  fame  was  clouded  by  the  su- 
perior lustre  of  the  Macedonian,  which  preceded  the  Illyrian  tri- 
umph. 

q  The  dates  of  the  three  consulships  are,  A.  U.  C.  593.  818.  967.  the 
two  last  under  the  reigns  of  Nero  and  Caracalla.  The  second  of 
these  consuls  distinguished  himself  only  by  his  infamous  flattery  ; 
(Tacit.  Annal.  xv.  74.)  but  even  the  evidence  of  crimes,  if  they  bear 
the  stamp  of  greatness  and  antiquity,  is  admitted,  without  reluctance, 
to  prove  the  genealogy  of  a  noble  house. 

r  In  the  sixth  century,  the  nobility  of  the  Anician  name  is  men- 
tioned (Cassibdor.  Variar.  1.  x.  Ep.  10.  12.)  with  singular  respect  by 
the  minister  of  a  Gothic  king  of  Italy. 

s   Fixus  in  omnes 

Cognatos  procedit  bonus ;  quemcumquo  requiras 
Hac  de  stirpe  virum,  certum  est  deconsule  nasci. 
Per  fasces  numeranlur  avi,  semperque  renata 
Nobilitale  virent,  et  prolem  fata  sequuntur. 
(Claudian  in  Prob.  el  Olyb.  Consulat.  12,  &c.)   The  Annii,  whose 
Dame  seems  to  have  merged  in  the  Anician,  mark  the  Fasti  with 
many  consulships,  from  the  lime  of  Vespasian  to  the  fourth  century. 


i  party  of  Maxentius,  by  the  readiness  with  which  he 
accepted  the  religion  of  Constantine.'  Their  ample 
patrimony  was  increased  by  the  industry  of  Prohus, 
the  chief  of  the  Anician  family;  who  shared  with 
Gratien  the  honours  of  the  consulship,  and  exercised, 
four  times,  the  high  office  of  prastorian  prefect."  His 
immense  estates  were  scattered  over  the  wide  extent 
of  the  Roman  world  ;  and  though  the  public  might 
suspect,  or  disapprove,  the  methods  by  which  they 
had  been  acquired,  the  generosity  and  magnificence  of 
that  fortunate  statesman  deserved  the  gratitude  of  his 
clients,  and  the  admiration  of  strangers."  Such  was 
the  respect  entertained  for  his  memory,  that  the  two 
sons  of  Probus,  in  their  earliest  youth,  and  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  senate,  were  associated  in  the  consular 
dignity  :  a  memorable  distinction,  without  example, 
in  the  annals  of  Rome.5' 

"  The  marbles  of  the  Anician  palace,'"  Wealth  of  the 
were  used  as  a  proverbial  expression  of  Roman  nobles, 
opulence  and  splendour  ;T  but  the  nobles  and  senators 
of  Rome  aspired,  in  due  gradation,  to  imitate  that  il- 
lustrious family.  The  accurate  description  of  the  city, 
which  was  composed  in  the  Theodosian  age,  enumer- 
ates one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty  houses, 
the  residence  of  wealthy  and  honourable  citizens.* 
Many  of  these  stately  mansions  might  almost  excuse 
the  exaggeration  of  the  poet,  That  Rome  contained  a 
multitude  of  palaces,  and  that  each  palace  was  equal 
to  a  city:  since  it  included  within  its  own  precincts, 
every  thing  which  could  be  subservient  either  to  use 
or  luxury  ;  markets,  hippodromes,  temples,  fountains, 
baths,  porticoes,  shady  groves,  and  artificial  aviaries.b 
The  historian  Olympiodorus,  who  represents  the  state 
of  Rome  when  it  w'as  besieged  by  the  (j!oths,c  con- 
tinues to  observe,  that  several  of  the  richest  senators 
received  from  their  estates  an  annual  income  of  four 
thousand  pounds  of  gold,  above  one  hundred  and  sixty 
thousand  pounds  sterling;  without  computing  the 
stated  provision  of  corn  and  wine,  which,  had  they 
been  sold,  might  have  equalled  in  value  one-third  of 
the  money.  Compared  to  this  immoderate  wealth,  an 
ordinary  revenue  of  a  thousand  or  fifteen  hundred 
pounds  of  gold  might  be  considered  as  no  more  than 
adequate  to  the  dignity  of  the  senatorian  rank,  which 
required  many  expenses  of  a  public  and  ostentatious 
kind.  Several  examples  are  recorded,  in  the  age  of 
Honorius,  of  vain  and  popular  nobles,  who  celebrated 
the  year  of  their  praetorship,  by  a  festival,  which  last- 
ed seven  days,  and  cost  above  one  hundred  thousand 
pounds  sterling.''    The,  estates  of  the  Roman  senators, 

t  The  title  of  first  christian  senator  may  be  justified  by  the  autho- 
rity of  Prudentius,  (in  Symmach.  i.  553.)  and  the  dislike  of  the  pa- 
gans to  the  Anician  family.  See  Tillemont,  Hist,  des  Empereurs, 
torn.  iv.  p.  183.  v.  p.  44.  Baron.  Annal.  A.  D.  312.  No.  78.  A.  D.  322. 
No.  2. 

u  Probus  .  .  .  claritudine  generis  et  potentia  et  opum  majnitu- 
dine,  cognilus  Orbi  Romano,  per  quern  nniversum  pome  patrimonia 
sparsa  possedil,  juste  an  secus  non  judicioli  est  nostri.  Ammian. 
Marcellin.  xxvii.  II.  His  children  and  widow  erected  for  him  a 
magnificent  tomb  in  the  Vatican,  which  was  demolished  in  the  time 
of  pope  Nicholas  V.  to  make  room  for  the  new  church  of  St.  Peter. 
Baronius,  who  laments  the  ruin  of  this  christian  monument,  has  dili- 
gently preserved  the  inscriptions  and  basso-relievos.  See  Annal. 
Eccles.  A.  D.  395.  No.  5—17. 

x  Two  Persian  satraps  travelled  lo  Milan  and  Rome,  to  hear  St. 
Ambrose,  and  to  see  Probus.  (Paulin.  in  Vit.  Ambros.)  Claudian  (in 
Cons.  Probin.  et  Olybr.  30 — 60.)  seems  at  a  loss  how  to  express  the 
glory  of  Probus. 

y  See  the  poem  which  Claudian  addressed  to  the  two  noble  youths. 
z  Secundinus,  the  Manichsean,  ap  Baron.  Annal.  Eccles.  A.  D.390. 
No.  34. 

»  See  Nardini,  Roma  Antica,  p.  89.  498.  500. 
b  Quid  loquar  inclusas  inter  laquearia  sylvas; 
Vernula  quae  vario  carmine  ludit  avis. 

Claud.  Rutil.  Numitian.  Itinerar.  ver.  111. 
The  pool  lived  at  the  time  of  the  Gothic  invasion.    A  moderate  pal- 
ace would  have  covered  Cincinnatus's  farm  of  four  acres.  (Val.Max. 
iv.  4.)   In  laxitatem  ruris  excurrunt,  says  Seneca,  Epist.  114.   See  a 
judicious  note  of  Mr.  Hume.  Essays,  vol.  i.  p.  562.  hist  8vo.  edition. 

c  This  curious  account  of  Rome,  in  the  reign  of  Honorius,  is  found 
in  a  fragment  of  the  historian  Olympiodorus,  ap.  Photium,  p.  197. 

i  The  sons  of  Alypius,  of  Symmachus,  and  of  Maximus,  spent, 
during  their  respective  prastorships,  twelve,  or  twenty,  or  forty,  cente- 
naries, (or  hundred  weight  of  gold.)  See  Ol  vmpiodor.  ap.  Phot.  p. 
197.  This  popular  estimation  allows  some  latitude ;  but  it  is  difficult 
to  explain  a  law  in  the  Theodosian  Code,  (1  vi.  leg.  5.)  which  fixes 
the  expense  ijf  the  first  praetor  at  25.000,  of  the  second,  at  20.000,  and 
of  the  third  at  lj,000,folle$.   The  name  vffollii  (see  Mem.  de  l'Aca 
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which  so  far  exceeded  the  proportion  of  modem 
wealth,  were  not  confined  to  the  limits  of  Italy.  Their 
possessions  extended  far  beyond  the  Ionian  and  JEgean 
seas,  to  the  most  distant  provinces  :  the  city  of  Nico- 
polis,  which  Augustus  had  founded  as  an  eternal  mon- 
ument of  the  Actian  victory,  was  the  property  of  the 
devout  Paula  ;e  and  it  is  observed  by  Seneca,  that  the 
livers,  which  had  divided  hostile  nations,  now  flowed 
through  the  lands  of  private  citizens.'  According  to 
their  temper  and  circumstances,  the  estates  of  the  Ro- 
mans were  either  cultivated  by  the  labour  of  their 
slaves,  or  granted,  for  a  certain  and  stipulated  rent,  to 
the  industrious  farmer.  The  economical  writers  of 
antiquity  strenuously  recommend  the  former  method, 
wherever  it  may  be  practicable ;  but  if  the  object  J 
should  be  removed,  by  its  distance  or  magnitude,  from 
the  immediate  eye  of  the  master,  they  prefer  the  ac- 
tive care  of  an  old  hereditary  tenant,  attached  to  the  , 
soil,  and  interested  in  the  produce,  to  the  mercenary! 
administration  of  a  negligent,  perhaps  an  unfaithful, ! 
steward.6 

The  opulent  nobles  of  an  immense 
capital,  who  were  never  excited  by  the 
pursuit  of  military  glory,  and  seldom  engaged  in  the 
occupations  of  civil  government,  naturally  resigned 
their  leisure  to  the  business  and  amusements  of  private 
life.  At  Rome,  commerce  was  always  held  in  con- 
tempt; but  the  senators,  from  the  first  a;re  of  the  re- 
public, increased  their  patrimony,  and  multiplied  their 
clients,  by  the  lucrative  practice  of  usury  ;  and  the 
obsolete  laws  were  eluded,  or  violated,  by  the  mutual 
inclinations  and  interest  of  both  parties.11  A  consider- 
able mass  of  treasure  must  always  have  existed  at 
Rome,  either  in  the  current  coin  of  the  empire,  or  in 
the  form  of  gold  and  silver  plate ;  and  there  were 
many  sideboards  in  the  time  of  Pliny,  which  contain- 
ed more  solid  silver,  than  had  been  transported  by 
Scipio  from  vanquished  Carthage.'  The  greater  part 
of  the  nobles,  who  dissipated  tlieir  fortunes  in  profuse 
luxury,  found  themselves  poor  in  the  midst  of  wealth  : 
and  idle  in  a  constant  round  of  dissipation.  Their  de- 
sires were  continually  gratified  by  the  labour  of  a 
thousand  hands;  of  the  numerous  train  of  their  do- 
mestic slaves,  who  were  actuated  by  the  fear  of  pun- 
ishment :  and  of  the  various  professions  of  artificers 
and  merchants,  who  were  more  powerfully  impelled 
by  the  hopes  of  gain.  The  ancients  were  destitute  of 
many  of  the  conveniences  of  life,  which  have  been  in- 
vented or  improved  by  the  progress  of  industry;  and 
the  plenty  of  glass  and  linen  has  diffused  more  real 


demie  des  Inscriptions,  torn,  xxvii.  p.  727.)  was  equally  applied  to  a 
purse  of  1*25  pieces  of  silver,  and  to  a  small  copper  coin  of  the  value  of 
■ojt;--  part  of  thai  purse.  In  the  former  sense,  the  25,000  folles 
would  be  equal  to  150,000i. :  in  the  latter,  to  five  or  six  pounds  sterl- 
ing. The  one  appears  extravagant,  the  other  is  ridiculous.  There 
must  have  existed  some  third,  and  middle  value,  which  is  here  un- 
derstood ;  but  ambiguity  is  an  inexcusable  fault  in  the  language  of 
laws. 

t  Nicopolis  ....  in  Actiaco  littore  sita  possessions  vpstroe  nunc 
pars  vel  maxima  est.  Jerum.  in  praefal.  Comment,  ad  Epistol.  ad 
Tilum,  torn,  ix.p.243.  M.  de  Tillemont  supposes,  strangely  enough, 
that  it  was  part  of  Agamemnon's  inheritance.  Mem.  Eccles.  torn, 
xii.  p.  85. 

f  Seneca,  Episl.  lxxxix.  His  language  is  of  the  declamatory  kind  : 
but  declamation  could  scarcely  exasgerate  the  avarice  and  luxury  of 
the  Romans.  The  philosopher  himself  deserved  some  share  of  the 
reproach  ;  if  it  be  true  that  his  rigorous  exaction  of  Quudring-enlies, 
above  three  hundred  thousand  pounds,  which  he  had  lent  at  high  in- 
terest, provoked  a  rebellion  in  Britain.  (Dion  Cassius,  1.  lxii.  p. 
1003.)  According  to  the  conjecture  of  Gale,  (Antoninus's  Itinerary 
in  Britain,  p.  92.)  the  same  Faustinus  possessed  an  estate  near  Bury, 
in  Suffolk,  and  another  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 

g  Volusius,  a  wealthy  senator,  (Tacit.  Ann  1 1  iii.  30.)  always  pre- 
ferred tenants  born  on  the  estate.  Columella,  who  received  this 
maxim  from  him,  argues  very  judiciously  on  the  subject.  De  Re 
Rustica,  1.  i.  c.  7.  p.  40S.  edit.  Gesner.  Leipsig.  1735. 

h  Valesius  (ad  Ammian.  xiv.  6.)  has  proved,  from  Chrysustum,  and 
Auguslin,  thai  the  senators  were  not  allowed  to  lend  money  at  usury. 
Yet  it  appears  from  the  Theodosian  Code,  (see  Godefroy,  ad  1.  ii.  lit. 
xxxiii.  torn.  i.  p.  230 — 2890  that  they  were  permitted  to  take  six  per 
cent,  or  one  half  of  the  legal  interest;  and,  what  is  more  singular, 
this  permission  was  granted  to  the  young  senators. 

i  Plin  Hist.  Nalur.  xxxiii.50.  He  slates  the  silver  at  only  43S0 
pounds,  which  is  increased  by  Livy  (xxx.  45.)  to  100,023  :  the  former 
seems  too  little  for  an  opulent  city,  the  latter  too  much  for  any  pri- 
vate sideboard. 


comforts  among  the  modern  nations  of  Europe,  than 
the  senators  of  Rome  could  derive  from  all  the  refine- 
ments of  pompous  or  sensual  luxury.k  Their  luxury, 
and  their  manners,  have  been  the  subject  of  minute 
and  laborious  disquisition:  but  as  such  inquiries 
would  divert  me  too  long  from  the  design  of  the  pres- 
ent work,  I  shall  produce  an  authentic  state  of  Rome 
and  its  inhabitants,  which  is  more  peculiarly  applica- 
ble to  the  period  of  the  Gothic  invasion.  Ammianus 
Marcellinus,  who  prudently  chose  the  capital  of  the 
empire  as  the  residence  the  best  adapted  to  the  histo- 
rian of  his  own  times,  has  mixed  with  the  narrative  of 
public  events,  a  lively  representation  of  the  scenes 
with  which  he  was  familiarly  conversant.  The  judi- 
cious reader  will  not  always  approve  the  asperity  of 
censure,  the  choice  of  circumstances,  or  the  style  of 
expression  :  he  will  perhaps  detect  the  latent  preju- 
dices', and  personal  resentments,  which  soured  the 
temper  of  Ammianus  himself;  but  he  will  surely  ob- 
serve, with  philosophic  curiosity,  the  interesting  and 
original  picture  of  the  manners  of  Rome.1 

"  The  greatness  of  Rome  (such  is  the  nhaT(lcterof  th(> 
language  of  the  historian)  was  founded  on  Roman  nobles, 
the  rare,  and  almost  incredible,  alliance  Ammianus 

r     .  ,     -  r  „,       .  Marcellinus. 

ol  virtue  and  or  lortune.  1  he  long  pe- 
riod of  her  infancy  was  employed  in  a  laborious  strug- 
gle against  the  tribes  of  Italy,  the  neighbours  and  ene- 
mies of  the  rising  city.  In  the  strength  and  ardour 
of  youth,  she  sustained  the  storms  of  war;  carried 
her  victorious  arms  beyond  the  seas  and  the  mountains; 
and  brought  home  triumphant  laurels  from  every  coun- 
try of  the  globe.  At  length,  verging  towards  old  age, 
and  sometimes  conquering  by  the  terror  only  of  her 
name,  she  sought  the  blessings  of  ease  and  tranquilli- 
ty. The  venerable  city,  which  had  trampled  on 
the  necks  of  the  fiercest  nations,  and  established  a 
systeiv  of  laws,  the  perpetual  guardians  of  justice  and 
freedom,  was  content,  like  a  wise  and  wealthy  parent, 
to  devolve  on  the  Caesars,  her  favourite  sons,  the  care 
of  governing  her  ample  patrimony.1*1  A  secure  and 
profound  peace,  such  as  had  been  once  enjoyed  in  the 
reign  of  Numa,  succeeded  to  the  tumults  of  a  repub- 
lic :  while  Rome  was  still  adored  as  the  queen  of  the 
earth  ;  and  the  subject  nations  still  reverenced  the 
name  of  the  people,  and  the  majesty  of  the  senate. 
But  this  native  splendour  (continues  Ammianus)  is 
degraded,  and  sullied,  by  the  conduct  of  some  nobles; 
who,  unmindful  of  their  own  dignity,  and  of  that  of 
their  country,  assume  an  unbounded  licence  of  vice 
and  folly.  They  contend  with  each  other  in  the  emp- 
ty vanity  of  titles  and  surnames  ;  and  curiously  select, 
or  invent,  the  most  lofty  and  sonorous  appellations, 
Reburrus,  or  Fabunius,  Pagonius,  or  Tarrasius,n  which 
may  impress  the  ears  of  the  vulgar  with  astonishment 
and  respect.  From  a  vain  ambition  of  perpetuating 
their  memory,  they  affect  to  multiply  their  likeness,  in 
statues  of  bronze  and  marble ;  nor  are  they  satisfied, 


k  The  learned  Arbuthnot  (Tables  of  Ancient  Coins,  kc.  p.  153.)  has 
observed  with  humour,  and  I  believe  with  truth,  that  Augustus  had 
neither  glass  to  his  windows,  nor  a  shirt  to  his  back.  Under  the 
lower  empire,  the  use  of  linen  and  glass  became  somewhat  more 

common. 

1  It  is  incumbent  on  me  to  explain  the  liberties  which  I  have  taken 
with  the  text  of  Ammianus.  1.  I  have  melted  down  into  one  piece 
the  sixth  chapter  of  the  fourteenth,  and  the  fourth  of  the  twenty- 
eighth  book.  2.  I  have  given  order  and  connexion  to  the  confused 
mass  of  materials.  3.  Thave  softened  some  extravagant  hyperboles, 
and  pared  away  some  superfluities  of  the  original.  4.  I  have  devel- 
oped some  observations  wnich  were  insinuated,  rather  than  expressed. 
With  these  allowances,  my  version  will  be  found,  not  literal  indeed, 
but  faithful  and  exact. 

m  Claudian,  who  seems  to  have  read  the  history  of  Ammianus, 
speaks  of  this  <rreat  revolution  in  a  much  less  courtly  style  : 
Postquam  jura  ferox  in  se  communia  Caesar 
Transtulit ;  et  lapsi  mores  ;  desuetaque  priscis 
Artibus,  in  gremium  pacis  servile  recessi. 

De  Bell.  Gildonico,  p.  49. 
n  The  minute  diligence  of  antiquarians,  has  not  been  able  to  verify 
these  extraordinary  names.  Iam  of  opinion  that  they  were  invented 
by  the  historian  himself,  who  was  afraid  of  any  personal  satire,  or  ap- 
plication. It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  simple  denominations  of 
the  Romans  were  gradually  lengthened  to  the  number  of  four,  five, 
or  even  seven,  pompous  surnames;  as  for  instance,  Marcus  Msecius 
Msamuuua  Furius  Balburius  Caecilianus  Placidus.  See  Noris  Ceno- 
taph. Pisan  Dissert,  iv.  p.  433. 
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unless  those  statues  are  covered  with  plates  of  gold  :  1  ] 
an  honourable  distinction,  first  granted  to  Acilius  the  1 1 
consul,  after  he  had  subdued,  by  his  arms  and  coun-  ' 
sels,  the  power  of  king  Antiochus.  The  ostentation 
of  displaying,  of  magnifying,  perhaps,  the  rent-roll  of 
the  estates  which  they  possess  in  all  the  provinces, 
from  the  rising  to  the  setting  sun,  provokes  the  just 
resentment  of  every  man,  who  recollects,  that  their 
poor  and  invincible  ancestors  were  not  distinguished 
from  the  meanest  of  the  soldiers,  by  the  delicacy  of 
their  food,  or  the  splendour  of  their  apparel.  But  the 
modern  nobles  measure  their  rank  and  consequence 
according  to  the  loftiness  of  their  chariots,"  and  the 
weighty  magnificence  of  their  dress.  Their  long 
robes  of  silk  and  purple  float  in  the  wind  ;  and  as  they 
are  agitated,  by  art  or  accident,  they  occasionally  dis- 
cover the  under  garments,  the  rich  tunics,  embroidered 
with  the  figures  of  various  animals. f  Followed  by  a 
train  of  fifty  servants,  and  tearing  up  the  pavement, 
they  move  along  the.  streets  with  the  same  impetuous 
speed  as  if  they  travelled  with  post-horses  ;  and  the 
example  of  the  senators  is  boldly  imitated  by  the  ma- 
trons and  ladies,  whose  covered  carriages  are  continu- 
ally driving  round  the  immense  space  of  the  city  and 
suburbs.  Whenever  these  persons  of  high  distinction 
condescend  to  visit  the  public  baths,  they  assume,  on 
their  entrance,  a  tone  of  loud  and  insolent  command, 
and  appropriate  to  their  own  use  the  conveniences 
which  were  designed  for  the  Roman  people.  If,  in 
these  places  of  mixed  and  general  resort,  they  meet 
any  of  the  infamous  ministers  of  their  pleasures,  they 
express  their  affection  by  a  tender  embrace  ;  while 
they  proudly  decline  the  salutations  of  their  fellow- 
citizens,  who  are  not  permitted  to  aspire  above  the 
honour  of  kissing  their  hands,  or  their  knees.  As 
soon  as  they  have  indulged  themselves  in  the  refresh- 
ment of  the  bath,  they  resume  their  rings,  and  the 
other  ensigns  of  their  dignity;  select  from  tin  sir  pri- 
vate wardrobe  of  the  finest  linen,  such  as  might  suffice 
for  a  dozen  persons,  the  garments  the  most  agreeable  to 
their  fancy,  and  maintain  till  their  departure  the  same 
haughty  demeanour;  which  perhaps  might  have  been 
excused  in  the  great  Marcellus,  after  the  conquest  of 
Syracuse.  Sometimes,  indeed,  these  heroes  undertake 
more  arduous  achievements ;  they  visit  their  estates 
in  Italy,  and  procure  themselves,  by  the  toil  of  servile 
hands,  the  amusements  of  the  chase.i  If  at  any  time, 
but  more  especially  on  a  hot  day,  they  have  courage 
to  sail,  in  their  painted  galleys,  from  the  Lucrine  laker 
to  their  elegant  villas  on  the  sea-coast  of  Puteoli  and 
Cayeta,"  they  compare  their  own  expeditions  to  the 
marches  of  Caesar  and  Alexander.    Yet  should  a  fly 

o  The  rarrurce,  or  coaches  of  the  Romans,  were  often  of  solid  silver, 
curiously  carved  and  engraved  ;  and  the  trappings  of  the  mules,  or 
horses,  were  embossed  with  cold.  This  magnificence  continued 
from  the  reign  of  Nero  to. that  of  Honorius :  and  the  Appian  way  was 
covered  with  the  splendid  equipages  of  the  nobles,  who  came  out  to 
meet  St.  Melania,  when  she  returned  to  Romp,  six  years  before  the 
Gothic  siege.  (Seneca,  epist.  lxxxvii.  Plin.  Hist.  Natur.  xxxiii.  49. 
Paulin.  Nolan,  apud  Baron.  Annal.  Eccles.  A.  D.  397.  No.  5.)  Yet 
pomp  is  well  exchanged  for  convenience ;  and  a  plain  modern  coach, 
that  is  hung  upon  springs,  is  much  preferable  to  the  silver  or  sold 
carls  of  antiquity,  which  rolled  on  the  axle-tree,  and  were  exposed, 
for  the  most  part,  to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather. 

p  In  a  homily  of  Asterius,  bishop  of  Ainasia,  M.  de  Valois  has  dis- 
covered (ad  Ammi.in.  xiv.  6.)  that  tins  was  a  new  fashion  '  that 
bears,  wolves,  lions,  and  tigers,  woods,  hunting  matches,  &c.  were 
represented  in  embroidery  ;  and  that  the  more  pious  coxcombs  sub- 
stituted the  figure  or  legend  of  some  favourite  saint. 

q  See  Pliny's  Epistles,  i.  ti.  Three  large  wild  hoars  were  allured 
and  taken  in  the  toils  without  interrupting  the  studies  of  the  philo- 
sophic sportsman. 

r  The  change  from  the  inauspicious  word  Jlrcrnus,  which  stands 
in  I  he  text,  is  immaterial.  The  two  lakes.  A  vermis  and  Lucriniis, 
communicated  with  each  other,  and  were  fashioned  by  the  stupen- 
dous moles  of  Agrippa  into  the  Julian  port,  which  opened,  through 
a  e.arrow  entrance,  into  the  gulf  of  Puteoli.  Virgil,  who  resided  on 
the  spot,  has  described  (fJcorgic  ii.  1610  this  work  at  the  moment  of 
its  execution;  and  his  commentators',  especially  Catron,  have  de- 
rived much  light  from  Str.-tbo,  Suetonius,  and  Dion.  Earthquakes 
.  and  volcanos  have  changed  the  face  of  the  country,  and  turned  the 
Lucrine  lake,  since  the  year  15:18,  into  the  Monte  Nuovo.  See  C.i- 
millo  Pellftgrino  Discorsi  della  Campania  Felice,  p.  2VJ.  244,  &c.  An- 
tonii  Sanfelirii  Campania,  p.  13.88. 

•  The  re^na  Cumana  et  Puleolana;  loca  rieleroqni  valde  espeten- 
da,  interpellantium  autem  multitudiue  ptene  fugienda.  Cicero  ad 
Attic,  xvi.  17. 


presume  to  settle  on  the  silken  folds  of  their  gilded 
umbrellas;  should  a  sun-beam  penetrate  through  some 
unguarded  and  imperceptible  chink,  they  deplore  their 
intolerable  hardships,  and  lament,  in  affected  language, 
that  they  were  not  born  in  the  land  of  the  Cimmerians,' 
the  regions  of  eternal  darkness.     In  these  journeys 
into  the  country,"  the  whole  body  of  the  household 
marches  with  their  master.    In  the  same  manner  as 
the  cavalry  and  infantry,  the  heavy  and  the  light  arm- 
ed troops,  the  advanced  guard  and  the  rear,  are  mar- 
shalled by  the  skill  of  their  military  leaders ;  so  the 
domestic  officers,  who  bear  a  rod,  as  an  ensign  of 
authority,  distribute  and  arrange  the  numerous  train 
of  slaves  and  attendants.    The  baggage  and  wardrobe 
move  in  the  front;  and  are  immediately  followed  by 
a  multitude  of  cooks,  and  inferior  ministers,  employed 
in  the  service  of  the  kitchens,  and  of  the  table.  The 
main  body  is  composed  of  a  promiscuous  crowd  of 
slaves,  increased  by  the  accidental  concourse  of  idle 
or  dependent  plebeians.    The  rear  is  closed  by  the  fa- 
vourite band  of  eunuchs,  distributed  from  age  to  youth, 
according  to  the  order  of  seniority.    Their  numbers, 
and  their  deformity,  excite  the  horror  of  the  indignant 
spectators,  who  are  ready  to  execrate  the  memory  of 
Semiramis,  for  the  cruel  art  which  she  invented,  of 
frustrating  the  purposes  of  nature,  and  of  blasting  in 
the  bud  the  hopes  of  future  generations.    In  the  exer- 
cise of  domestic  jurisdiction,  the  nobles  of  Rome  ex- 
press an  exquisite  sensibility  for  any  personal  injury, 
and  a  contemptuous  indifference  for  the  rest  of  the  hu- 
man species.    When  they  have  called  for  warm  water, 
if  a  slave  has  been  tardy  in  his  obedience,  he  is  in- 
stantly   chastised  with   three  hundred  lashes:  but 
should  the  same  slave  commit  a  wilful  murder,  the 
master  will  mildly  observe,  that  he  is  a  worthless  fel- 
low ;  but  that,  if  he  repeats  the  offence,  he  shall  not 
escape  punishment.    Hospitality  was  formerly  the 
virtue  of  the  Romans ;  and  every  stranger,  who  could 
plead  either  merit  or  misfortune,  was  relieved,  or  re- 
warded, by  their  generosity.  At  present,  if  a  foreigner, 
perhaps  of  no  contemptible  rank,  is  introduced  to  one 
of  the  proud  and  wealthy  senators,  he  is  welcomed 
indeed  in  the  first  audience,  with  such  warm  profes- 
sions, and  such  kind  inquiries,  that  he  retires,  enchant- 
ed with  the  atfability  of  his  illustrious  friend,  and  full 
of  regret  that  he  had  so  long  delayed  his  journey  to 
Rome,  the.  native  seat  of  manners,  as  well  as  of  em- 
pire.   Secure  of  a  favourable  reception,  he  repeats  his 
visit  the  ensuing  day,  and  is  mortified  by  the  discove- 
ry, that  his  person,  his  name,  and  his  country,  are 
already  forgotten.    If  he  still  has  resolution  to  perse- 
vere, he  is  gradually  numbered  in  the  train  of  depen- 
dents, and  obtains  the  permission  to  pay  his  assiduous 
and  unprofitable  court  to  a  haughty  patron,  incapable 
of  gratitude  or  friendship  ;    who  scarcely  deigns  to 
remark  his  presence,  his  departure,  or  his  return. 
Whenever  the  rich  prepare  a  solemn  and  popular  en- 
tertainment ;*  whenever  they  celebrate,  with  profuse 


t  The  proverbial  expression  of  Cnnitirrian  darkness  was  origi- 
nally borrowed  from  the  description  of  Homer,  (in  the  eleventh 
look  of  the  Odyssey.)  which  he  applies  to  a  remote  and  fabulous 
country  on  the  shores  of  the  oeeiui.  See  Erasmi  Adagia,  in  his 
works,  torn.  ii.  p.  593.  the  Leyden  edition. 

u  We  may  learn  from  Seneca,  epist.  csxiii.  three  curious  circum- 
stances relative  to  the  journeys  of  the  Romans.  1.  They  were  pre- 
ceded by  a  troop  of  Nutnidian  light-horse,  who  announced,  by  a 
cloud  of  dust,  the  approach  of  a  great  man.  2.  Their  baggage-mules 
transported  not  only  the  precious  vases,  hut  even  the  fragile  ves- 
sels of  chrystal  and  vittrri.  which  last  is  almost  proved,  by  the 
learned  French  translator  of  Soneca,  (torn.  iii.  p.  402 — 422.)  to  mean 
the  porcelain  of  China  and  Japan.  3.  The  beautiful  faces  of  the 
young  slaves  were  covered  with  a  medicated  crust,  or  ointment, 
which  secured  ihetn  atrainst  the  elferts  of  the  sun  and  frost. 

x  Distrihutio  KoJemnium  sportularum.  The  sportuJa;,  or  sportel- 
[•s,  were  small  baskets,  supposed  to  contain  a  quantity  of  hot  provi- 
sions, of  the  value  of  100  quadrantes  or  twelve-pence  halfpenny, 
which  were  ranged  in  order  in  the  hall,  ami  ostentatiously  distribu- 
ted to  the  hungry  or  servile  crowd,  who  waited  at  the  door.  This 
indelicate  custom  is  very  frequently  mentioned  in  the  epigrams  of 
Martial,  and  the  satires  of  Juvenal.  See  likewise  Suetonius,  in 
Claud,  c.  21.  in  Ncron.  c.  16.  in  Doniitian.  c.  4.  7.  These  baskets  of 
provisions  were  afterwards  converted  into  large  pieces  of  gold  and 
silver  coin,  or  plate,  which  were  mutually  given  and  accepted,  even 
by  the  persons  of  the  highest  rank,  (See  Symiuath.  epist.  iv.  55.  ix. 
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and  pernicious  luxury,  their  private  banquets;  the 
choice  of  the  guests  is  the  subject  of  anxious  deliber- 
ation.   The  modest,  the  sober,  and  the  learned,  are 
seldom  preferred  ;  and  the  nomenclators,  who  are  com- 
monly swayed  by  interested  motives,  have  the  address 
to  insert,  in  the  list  of  invitations,  the  obscure  names 
of  the  most  worthless  of  mankind.    But  the  frequent 
aud  familiar  companions  of  the  great,  are  those  para- 
sites, who  practise  the  most  useful  of  all  arts,  the  art  i 
of  flattery  ;  who  eagerly  applaud  each  word,  and  every 
action,  of  their  immortal  patron  ;  gaze  with  rapture  on 
his  marble  columns,  and  variegated  pavements ;  and 
strenuously  praise  the  pomp  and  elegance,  which  he 
is  taught  to  consider  as  a  part  of  his  personal  merit. 
At  the  Roman  tables,  the  birds,  the  squirrels,*  or  the  j 
fish,  which  appear  of  an  uncommon  size,  are  contem- 
plated with  curious  attention  ;  a  pair  of  scales  is  ac-  i 
curately  applied,  to  ascertain  their  real  weight ;  and,  I 
while  the  more  rational  guests  are  disgusted  by  the  1 
vain  and  tedious  repetition,  notaries  are  summoned  to  : 
attest,  by  an  authentic  record,  the  truth  of  such  a  mar-  ' 
vellous  event.    Another  method  of  introduction  into  I 
the  houses  and  society  of  the  great,  is  derived  from  \ 
the  profession  of  gaming,  or,  as  it  is  more  politely  : 
styled,  of  play.    The  confederates  are  united  by  a 
strict  and  indissoluble  bond  of  friendship,  or  rather  of  I 
conspiracy:  a  superior  degree  of  skill  in  the  Tessera-  j 
rian  art  (which  may  be  interpreted  the  game  of  dice 
and  tables')  is  a  sure  road  to  wealth  and  reputation.  I 
A  master  of  that  sublime  science,  who  in  a  supper,  or  I 
assembly,  is  placed  belnw  a  magistrate,  displays  in  his  ; 
countenance  the  surprise  and  indignation,  which  Cato 
might  be  supposed  to  feel,  when  he  was  refused  the  j 
praetorship  by  the  votes  of  a  capricious  people.  The 
acquisition  of  knowledge  seldom  engages  the  curiosi-  j 
ly  of  the  nobles,  who  abhor  the  fatigue,  and  disdain  1 
the  advantages,  of  study  ;  and  the  only  books  which 
they  peruse  are  the  Satires  of  Juvenal,  and  the  ver- 
bose and  fabulous  histories  of  Marius  Maximus.1  The 
libraries,  which  they  have  inherited  from  their  fathers, 
are  secluded,  like  dreary  sepulchres,  from  the  light  of 
day.b    But  the  costly  instruments  of  the  theatre,  flutes, 
and  enormous  lyres,  and  hydraulic  organs,  are  con-; 
structed  for  their  use;  and  the  harmony  of  vocal  and  i 
instrumental  music  is  incessantly  repeated  in  the  pal- 
aces of  Rome.    In  those  palaces,  sound  is  preferred  | 
to  sense,  and  the  care  of  the  body  to  that  of  the  mind. ! 
It  is  allowed  as  a  salutary  maxim,  that  the  light  and 
frivolous  suspicion  of  a  contagious  malady,  is  of  suffi- 
cient weight  to  excuse  the  visits  of  the  most  intimate 
friends  ;  and  even  the  servants,  who  are  despatched  to 


124.  and  Miscell.  p.  256-)  on  solemn  occasions,  of  consulships,  mar- 
riages, &c. 

j  The  want  of  an  English  name  obliges  me  to  refer  to  the  common 
genus  of  squirrels,  the  Latin  glis,  the  French  loir;  a  little  animal, 
who  inhabits  the  woods,  and  remains  torpid  in  cold  weather.  £S*?e 
Piln.  Hist.  Nalur.  viii.  S.  Button.  Hist.  Natureile.  torn.  viii.  p.  158. 
Pennant's  Synopsis  of  Quadrupeds,  p.  289.)  The  art  of  rearins  and 
fattening  ereat  numbers  of  glrres  was  practised  in  Roman  villas,  as 
a  profitable  article  of  rural  economy.  (Varro.  de  Re  Rustica.  iii.  15  ) 
The  excessive  demand  of  them  for  luxurious  taMes.  was  increased 
by  the  foolish  prohibitions  of  the  Censors  ;  and  it  is  reported,  that 
they  are  still  esteemed  in  modern  Rome,  and  are  frequently  sent  as 
presents  by  the  Co'onna  princes.  (See  Broticr.  the  last  editor  of 
Pliny,  torn.  ii.  p.  458.  apud  Barbou,  1779.) 

x  This  game,  which  nii»h!  be  translated  by  the  more  familiar 
names  of  trictrac,  or  backgammon,  was  a  favourite  amusement  of 
the  gravest  Romans  ;  and  old  Mucins  Scjpvola.  the  lawyer,  had  the 
reputation  of  a  very  skilful  player.  It  was  called  ludus  duodceim 
scriptorum,  from  the  twelve  scripta,  or  lines,  which  equally  divided 
the  alveolus  or  table.  On  these,  the  two  armies,  the  while  and  the 
black,  each  consisting  of  fifteen  men,  or  calculi,  were  regularly 
placed,  and  alternately  moved,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  game  ; 
and  the  chances  of  the  tessera,  or  dice.  Dr.  Hyde,  who  diligently 
traces  the  history  and  varieties  of  the  uerdilndium  (a  name  of  Persic 
etymology)  from  Ireland  to  Japan,  pours  forth,  on  this  trifling  sub- 
ject, a  copions  torrent  of  classic  and  oriental  learning.  See  Syntag- 
ma Dissertat.  torn.  ii.  p.  217 — !05. 

i  Marius  Maximus,  homo  omnium  vsrbosissimns,  qui  et  mythis- 
toricis  se  voluminibus  implicavii.  Vopiscus,  in  Hist.  August,  p.  242. 
He  wrote  the  lives  of  the  emperors,  from  Trajan  to  Alexander  Seve- 
rus.  See  Gerard  Vossius  de  Historicis  Latin.  I.  ii.  c.  3.  in  his  works, 
vol.  iv.  p.  57. 

b  This  satire  is  probably  exaggerated.  The  Saturnalia  of  Macro- 
bios,  and  ihe  epistles  of  Jertun.  atford  satisfactory  proofs,  that  chris- 
tian theology,  and  classic  literature,  were  studiously  cultivated  by 
several  Romans,  of  both  sexes,  and  of  tne  highest  rank. 


make  the  decent  inquiries,  are  not  suffered  to  return 
home,  till  they  have  undergone  the  ceremony  of  a 
previous  ablution.  Yet  this  selfish  and  unmanly  del- 
icacy occasionally  yields  to  the  more  imperious  pas- 
sion of  avarice.  The  prospect  of  gain  will  urge  a  rich 
and  gouty  senator  as  far  as  Spoleto;  every  sentiment 
of  arrogance  and  dignity  is  subdued  by  the  hopes  of 
an  inheritance,  or  even  of  a  legacy;  and  a  wealthy, 
childless  citizen  is  the  most  powerful  of  the  Romans. 
The  art  of  obtaining  the  signature  of  a  favourable  tes- 
tament, and  sometimes  of  hastening  the  moment  of  its 
execution,  is  perfectly  understood  ;  and  it  has  happen- 
ed, that  in  the  same  house,  though  in  different  apart- 
ments, a  husband  and  a  wife,  with  the  laudable  design 
of  over-reaching  each  other,  have  summoned  their  re- 
spective lawyers,  to  declare,  at  the  same  time,  their 
mutual,  but  contradictory,  intentions.  The  distress 
which  follows  and  chastises  extravagant  luxury,  often 
reduces  the  great  to  the  use  of  the  most  humiliating 
expedients.  When  they  desire  to  borrow,  they  em- 
ploy the  base  and  supplicating  style  of  the  slave  in 
the  comedy ;  but  when  they  are  called  upon  to  pay, 
they  assume  the  royal  and  tragic  declamation  of  the 
grandsons  of  Hercules.  If  the  demand  is  repeated, 
they  readily  procure  some  trusty  sycophant,  instructed 
to  maintain  a  charge  of  poison,  or  magic,  against  the 
insolent  creditor;  who  is  seldom  released  from  prison, 
till  he  has  signed  a  discharge  of  the  whole  debt. 
These  vices,  which  degrade  the  moral  character  of  the 
Romans,  are  mixed  with  a  puerile  superstition,  that 
disgraces  their  understanding.  They  listen  with  con- 
fidence to  the  predictions  of  haruspices,  who  pretend 
to  read,  in  the  entrails  of  victims,  the  signs  of  future 
greatness  and  prosperity  ;  and  there  are  many  who  do 
not  presume  either  to  bathe,  or  to  dine,  or  to  appear  in 
public,  till  they  have  diligently  consulted,  according 
to  the  rules  of  astrology,  the  situation  of  Mercury, 
and  the  aspect  of  the  moon.c  It  is  singular  enough, 
that  this  vain  credulity  may  often  be  discovered  among 
the  profane  sceptics,  who  impiously  doubt,  or  deny, 
the  existence  of  a  celestial  power." 

In  populous  cities,  which  are  the  seat  gtate  and  rha- 
of  commerce  and  manufactures,  the  mid-  racter  of  the 
die  ranks  of  inhabitants,  who  derive  Peo',,e  of  Rome- 
their  subsistence  from  the  dexterity,  or  labour,  of  their 
hands,  are  commonly  the  most  prolific,  the  most  use- 
ful, and,  in  that  sense,  the  most  respectable,  part  of 
the  community.  But  the  plebeians  of  Rome,  who 
disdained  such  sedentary  and  servile  arts,  had  been 
oppressed,  from  the  earliest  times,  by  the  weight  of 
debt  and  usnry ;  and  the  husbandman,  during  the  term 
of  his  military  service,  was  obliged  to  abandon  the 
cultivation  of  his  farm.'5  The  lands  of  Italy,  which 
had  been  originally  divided  among  the  families  of  free 
and  indigent  proprietors,  were  insensibly  purchased,  or 
usurped,  by  the  avarice  of  the  nobles ;  and  in  the  age 
which  preceded  the  fall  of  the  republic,  it  was  com- 
puted, that  only  two  thousand  citizens  were  possessed 
of  any  independent  substance^  Yet  as  long  as  the 
people  bestowed,  by  their  suffrages,  the  honours  of 
the  state,  the  command  of  the  legions,  and  the  admin- 
istration of  wealthy  provinces,  their  conscious  pride 
alleviated,  in  some  measure,  the  hardships  of  poverty; 
and  their  wants  were  seasonably  supplied  by  the  am- 
bitious liberality  of  the  candidates,  who  aspired  to  se- 
cure a  venal  majority  in  the  thirty-five  tribes,  or  the 


e  Macrohius.  the  friend  of  these  Roman  nobles,  considered  the 
stars  as  the  cause,  or  at  least  the  signs,  of  future  events,  (de  Soran. 
Scipion.  1.  i.  c  19.  p.  68.) 

4  The  histories  of  Livy  (see  particularly  vi.  36.)  are  full  of  the  ex- 
tortions of  the  rich,  and  the  suflerinis  of  the  poor  debtors.  The 
melancholy  story  of  a  brave  old  soldier,  (Dionys.  Hal.  I.  vi.  c.  26.  p. 
347.  edit.  Hudson,  and  Livy.  ii.  23.)  must  have  been  frequently  re- 
peated in  those  primitive  times,  which  have  been  so  undeservedly 
praised. 

e  Son  esse  in  civitate  duo  millia  hominum  qui  rem  baherent.  Ci- 
cero. Offic.  ii.  21.  and  comment.  Paul.  Manut.  ip  edit.  Grxv.  This 
vague  compu'ation  was  made  A.  C.  C.  649.  in  a  speech  of  the  tri- 
bune Philippus,  and  it  was  his  object,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Gracchi, 
(see  Plutarch.)  to  deplore,  and  perhaps  to  exaggerate,  the  misery  of 
the  common  people. 
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hundred  and  ninety-three  centuries,  of  Rome.  But 
when  the  prodigal  commons  had  imprudently  aliena- 
ted not  only  the  use,  but  the  inheritance,  of  power,  they 
sunk,  under  the  reign  of  the  Ctesars,  into  a  vile  and 
wretched  populace,  which  must,  in  a  few  generations, 
have  been  totally  extinguished,  if  it  had  not  been  con- 
tinually recruited  by  the  manumission  of  slaves,  and 
the  influx  of  strangers.  As  early  as  the  time  of  Ha- 
drian, it  was  the  just  complaint  of  the  ingenuous  natives, 
that  the  capital  had  attracted  the  vices  of  the  universe, 
and  the  manners  of  the  most  opposite  nations.  The 
intemperance  of  the  Gauls,  the  cunning  and  levity  of 
the  Greeks,  the  savage  obstinacy  of  the  Egyptians 
and  Jews,  the  servile  temper  of  the  Asiatics,  and  the 
dissolute,  effeminate  prostitution  of  the  Syrians,  were 
mingled  in  the  various  multitude  ;  which,  under  the 
proud  and  false  denomination  of  Romans,  presumed 
to  despise  their  fellow-subjects,  and  even  their  sove- 
reigns, who  dwelt  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  eter- 
nal ciTr.f 

public  diStrii,u-    Yet  the  name, of  that  city  w;as  sti11 

tiun  of  bread,  pronounced  with  respect  ;  the  frequent 
bacon,  oil,  wine,  a,ici  capric  ious  tumults  of  its  inhabitants 
were  indulged  with  impunity  ;  and  the 
successors  of  Constantiue,  instead  of  crushing  the 
last  remains  of  the  democracy,  by  the  strong  arm  of 
military  power,  embraci  d  the  mild  policy  of  Augustus, 
and  studied  to  relieve  the  poverty,  and  to  amuse  the 
idleness,  of  an  innumerable  people.?  I.  For  the  con- 
venience of  the  lazy  plebeians,  the  monthly  distribu- 
tions of  corn  were  converted  into  a  daily  allowance  of 
bread  ;  a  great  number  of  ovens  was  constructed  and 
maintained  at  the  public  expense;  and  at  the  appoint- 
ed hour,  each  citizen,  who  was  furnished  with  a  ticket, 
ascended  the  flight  of  steps,  which  had  been  assigned 
to  his  peculiar  quarter  or  division,  and  received,  either 
as  a  gift,  or  at  a  very  low  price,  a  loaf  of  bread  of  the 
weight  of  three  pounds  for  the  use  of  his  family. 
II.  The  forest  of  Lucania,  whose  acorns  fattened  large 
droves  of  wild  hogs,h  afforded,  as  a  species  of  tribute, 
a  plentiful  supply  of  cheap  and  wholpsome  meat. 
During  five  months  of  the  year,  a  regular  allowance 
of  bacon  was  distributed  to  the  poorer  citizens ;  and 
the  annual  consumption  of  the  capital,  at  a  time  when 
it  was  much  declined  from  its  former  lustre,  was  as- 
certained, by  an  edict  of  Valentinian  the  Third,  at 
three  millions  six  hundred  and  twenty-eight  thousand 
pounds.'  III.  In  the  manners  of  antiquity,  the  use  of 
oil  was  indispensable  for  the  lamp,  as  well  as  for  the 
bath ;  and  the  annual  tax,  which  was  imposed  on 
Africa  for  the  benefit  of  Rome,  amounted  to  the  weight 
of  three  millions  of  pounds,  to  the  measure,  perhaps, 
of  three  hundred  thousand  English  gallons.  IV.  The 
anxiety  of  Augustus  to  provide  the  metropolis  with 
sufficient  plenty  of  corn,  was  not  extended  beyond  that 
necessary  article  of  human  subsistence  ;  and  when  the 


f  See  the  third  Satire  (60—125.)  of  Juvenal,  who  indignantly  com- 
plains, 

 duamvis  quota  portio  frrcis  Achrei ! 

Jampridem  Syrus  in  Tiber (m  detiuxit  Orontes; 

Et  linguam  et  mores,  &c. 
Seneca,  when  he  proposes  to  comfort  his  mother  (Consolat.  ad  Helv. 
c.6  )  hy  the  reflection,  that  a  great  part  of  mankind  were  in  a  state 
of  exile,  reminds  her  how  few  of  the  inhabitants  of  Rome  were  born 
in  the  city. 

s  Almost  all  that  is  said  of  the  bread,  bacon,  oil.  wine.  fee.  may  be 
found  in  the  fourteenth  book  of  the  Theodosian  Code  :  which  ex- 
pressly treats  of  the  police  of  the  great  cities.  See  particularly  the 
titles  iii.  iv.  xv.  xvi.  xvii.  xxiv.  The  collateral  testimonies  are  pro- 
duced in  Godefroy's  Commentary,  and  it  is  needless  to  transcribe 
them.  According  to  a  law  of  Theodosius.  which  appreciates  in 
money  the  military  allowance,  a  piece  of  gold  (eleven  shillings)  was 
equivalent  to  eighty  pounds  of  bacon,  or  to  eighty  pounds  of  oil.  or  to 
twelve  modii  (or  pecks)  of  salt.  (Cod.  Theod.  I.  viii.  lit.  iv.  leg.  17.) 
This  equation,  compared  with  another  of  seventy  pounds  of  bacon 
for  an  amphora,  (Cod.  Theod.  1.  xiv.  tit.  iv.  leg.  4.)  fixes  the  price  of 
wine  at  about  six  teen  .pence  the  gallon. 

h  The  anonymous  author  of  the  Description  of  the  World  (p.  14. 
in  torn.  iii.  Ideograph.  Minor.  Hudson)  observes  of  I.ucania  in  liis 
barbarous  Latin.  Regio  optima,  et  ipsa  omnibus  hahundans.  et  lar- 
dum  nuiltuni  foras  emittit.  Propter  quod  est  in  montihus,  cujus res- 
cam  animalium  variant,  &c. 

■  See  Novell,  ad  calcem  Cod.  Theod.  D.  Valent.  1.  i.  tit.  xv.  This 
law  was  published  at  Rome,  June  the  291b,  A.  D.  452. 


popular  clamour  accused  the  dearness  and  scarcity  of 
wine,  a  proclamation  was  issued,  by  the  grave  refor- 
mer, to  remind  his  subjects,  that  no  man  could  reason- 
ably complain  of  thirst,  since  the  aqueducts  of  Agrippa 
had  introduced  into  the  city  so  many  copious  streams 
of  pure  and  salubrious  water.''  This  rigid  sobriety 
was  insensibly  relaxed;  and,  although  the  generous 
design  of  Aurelian1  does  not  appear  to  have  been  ex- 
ecuted in  its  full  extent,  the  use  of  wine  was  allowed 
on  very  easy  and  liberal  terms.  The  administration 
of  the  public  cellars  was  delegated  to  a  magistrate  of 
honourable  rank  ;  and  a  considerable  part  of  the  vin- 
tage of  Campania  was  reserved  for  the  fortunate  in- 
habitants of  Rome. 

The  stupendous  aqueducts,  so  justly  u»e  of  the  pub- 
celebrated  by  the  praises  of  Augustus  lic  baths, 
himself,  replenished  the  Thermae,  or  baths,  which  had 
been  constructed,  in  every  part  of  the  city,  with  impe- 
rial magnificence.  The  baths  of  Antoninus  Caracalla, 
which  were  open,  at  stated  hours,  for  the  indiscrimin- 
ate service  of  the  senators  and  the  people,  contained 
above  sixteen  hundred  seats  of  marble  ;  and  more  than 
three  thousand  were  reckoned  in  the  baths  of  Diocle- 
tian."1 The  walls  of  tin;  lofty  apartments  were  cover- 
ed with  curious  mosaics,  that  imitated  the  art  of  the 
pencil  in  the  elegance  of  design,  and  the  variety  of 
colours.  The  Egyptian  granite  was  beautifully  in- 
crusted  with  the  precious  green  marble  of  Numidia; 
the  perpetual  stream  of  hot  water  was  poured  into  the 
capacious  basons,  through  so  many  wide  mouths  of 
bright  and  massy  silver;  and  the  meanest  Roman 
could  purchase,  with  a  small  copper  coin,  the  daily 
enjoyment  of  a  scene  of  pomp  and  luxury,  which 
might  excite  the  envy  of  the  kings  of  Asia."  From 
these  stately  palaces  issued  a  swarm  of  dirty  and 
ragged  plebeians,  without  shoes  and  without  a  mantle ; 
who  loitered  away  whole  days  in  the  street  or  Forum, 
to  hear  news,  and  to  hold  disputes;  who  dissipated,  in 
extravagant  gaming,  the  miserable  pittance  of  their 
wives  and  children  ;  and  spent  the  hours  of  the  night 
in  obscure  taverns,  ami  brothels,  in  the  indulgence  of 
gross  and  vulgar  sensuality.0 

But  the  most  lively-  and  splendid 

Games  and  spec- 

amusement  of  the  idle  multitude,  de-  tacles. 
pended  on  the  frequent  exhibition  of  public  games  and 
spectacles.  The  piety  of  christian  princes  had  sup- 
pressed the  inhuman  combats  of  gladiators;  but  the 
Roman  people  still  considered  the  circus  as  their  home, 
their  temple,  and  the  seat  of  the  republic.  The  impa- 
tient crowd  rushed  at  the  dawn  of  day  to  secure  their 
places,  and  there  were  many  who  passed  a  sleepless 
and  anxious  night  in  the  adjacent  porticoes.  From 
the  morning  to  the  evening,  careless  of  the  sun,  or  of 
the  rain,  the  spectators,  who  sometimes  amounted  to 
the  number  of  four  hundred  thousand,  remained  in 
eager  attention  ;  their  eyes  fixed  on  the  horses  and 
charioteers,  their  minds  agitated  with  hope  and  fear, 
for  the  success  of  the  colours  which  they  espoused  : 
and  the  happiness  of  Rome  appeared  to  hang  on  the 
event  of  a  race.P    The  same  immoderate  ardour  in- 


k  Suelon.  in  August,  c.  42.  The  utmost  debauch  of  the  emperor 
himself,  in  his  favourite  wine  of  Kba-tia.  never  exceeded  a  sextarius, 
(an  English  pint.)  Id.  c.  77.  Torrenlius  ad  loc.  and  Arbuthnot's 
Tahlos,  p.  PC. 

1  His  design  was  to  plant  vineyards  along  the  sea-coast  of  Helru- 
ria ;  (Vopiscus,  in  Hist.  August,  p.  225.)  the  dreary,  unwholesome, 
uncultivated  Marenune  of  modern  Tuscany. 

m  Olympiodor.  aptnl  Phot.  p.  197. 

n  Seneca  (epistol.  Ixxxvi.)  compares  the  baths  ofScipio  Africanus, 
at  his  villa  of  I.iternum,  with  the  magnificence  (which  was  contin- 
ually increasing)  of  the  public  baths  of  Rome,  long  before  the  stately 
Therma'  of  Antoninus  and  Diocletian  were  erected.  The  quadrans 
paid  for  admission  was  the  quarter  of  the  as,  about  one-eighth  of  an 
English  penny. 

o  Atnmianus,  (I.  xiv.  c.  G.  and  I.  xxviii.  c.  4.)  after  describing  the 
luxury  and  pride  of  the  nobles  of  Rome,  exposes,  with  equal  indigna- 
tion, the  vices  and  follies  of  the  common  people. 

P  Juvenal.  Satir.  xi.  191,  &c.  The  expressions  of  the  historian 
Animianns,  are  not  less  strong  and  animated  than  those  of  the  sati- 
rists; and  both  the  one  and  the  other  painted  from  the  life.  The 
numbers  which  the  great  circus  was  capable  of  receiving,  are  taken 
from  the  original  A"o'itia>  of  the  city.  The  differences  letween 
them  prove  that  they  did  not  transcribe  each  other ;  but  the  sum  may 
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spired  their  clamours,  and  their  applause,  as  often  as 
they  were  entertained  with  the  hunting-  of  wild  beasts, 
and  the  various  modes  of  theatrical  representation. 
These  representations  in  modern  capitals  may  deserve 
to  be  considered  as  a  pure  and  elegant  school  of  taste, 
and  perhaps  of  virtue.  But  the  Tragic  and  Comic 
Muse  of  the  Romans,  who  seldom  aspired  beyond  the 
imitation  of  Attic  genius,i  had  been  almost  totally  si- 
lent since  the  fall  of  the  republic  ;r  and  their  place 
was  unworthily  occupied  by  licentious  farce,  effemin- 
ate music,  and  splendid  pageantry.  The  pantomimes,5 
who  maintained  their  reputation  from  the  age  of  Au- 
gustus to  the  sixth  century,  expressed,  without  the  use 
of  words,  the  various  fables  of  the  gods  and  heroes  of 
antiquity;  and  the  perfection  of  their  art,  which  some- 
times disarmed  the  gravity  of  the  philosopher,  always 
excited  the  applause  and  wonder  of  the  people.  The 
vast  and  magnificent  theatres  of  Rome  were  filled  hy 
three  thousand  female  dancers,  and  by  three  thousand 
singers,  with  the  masters  of  their  respective  choruses. 
Such  was  the  popular  favour  which  they  enjoyed,  that, 
in  a  time  of  scarcity,  when  all  strangers  were  banished 
from  the  city,  the  merit  of  contributing  to  the  public 
pleasures  exempted  Ihem  from  a  law,  which  was  strict- 
ly executed  against  the  professors  of  the  liberal  arts.' 
Popuiousness  of  It  is  said,  that  the  foolish  curiosity  of 
Rome.  Elagabalus  attempted  to  discover,  from 
the  quantity  of  spiders'  webs,  the  number  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Rome.  A  more  rational  method  of  in- 
quiry might  not  have  been  undeserving  of  the  attention 
of  the  wisest  princes,  who  could  easily  have  resolved 
a  question  so  important  for  the  Roman  government, 
and  so  interesting  to  succeeding  ages.  The  births 
and  deaths  of  the  citizens  were  duly  registered  ;  and 
if  any  writer  of  antiquity  had  condescended  to  men- 
tion the  annual  amount,  or  the  common  average,  we 
might  now  produce  some  satisfactory  calculation, 
which  would  destroy  the  extravagant  assertions  of 
critics,  and  perhaps  confirm  the  modest  and  probable 
conjectures  of  philosophers."  The  most  diligent  re- 
searches have  collected  only  the  following  circumstan- 
ces ;  which,  slight  and  imperfect  as  they  are,  may 
tend  in  some  degree  to  illustrate  the  question  of  the 
popuiousness  of  ancient  Rome.  I.  When  the  capital 
of  the  empire  was  besieged  by  the  Goths,  the  circuit 
of  the  walls  was  accurately  measured  by  Ammonius, 
the  mathematician,  who  found  it  equal  to  twenty-one 
miles.*  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  form  of 
the  city  was  almost  that  of  a  circle  ;  the  geometrical 
figure  which  is  known  to  contain  the  largest  space 
within  any  given  circumference.  II.  The  architect 
Vitruvius,  who  flourished  in  the  Augustan  age,  and 
whose  evidence,  on  this  occasion,  has  peculiar  weight 


and  authority,  observes,  that  the  innumerable  habita- 
tions of  the  Roman  people  would  have  spread  them- 
selves far  beyond  the  narrow  limits  of  the  city  ;  and 
that  the  want  of  ground,  which  was  probably  con- 
tracted on  every  side  by  gardens  and  villas,  suggested 
the  common,  though  inconvenient,  practice  of  raising 
the  houses  to  a  considerable  height  in  the  air.?  But 
the  loftiness  of  these  buildings,  which  often  consisted 
of  hasty  work  and  insufficient  materials,  was  the  cause 
of  frequent  and  fatal  accidents  ;  and  it  was  repeatedly 
enacted  by  Augustus,  as  well  as  by  Nero,  that  the 
height  of  private  edifices  within  the  walls  of  Rome 
should  not  exceed  the  measure  of  seventy  feet  from 
the_ground.z  III.  Juvenal1  laments,  as  it  should  seem 
from  his  own  experience,  the  hardships  of  the  poorer 
citizens,  to  whom  he  addresses  the  salutary  advice  of 
emigrating,  without  delay,  from  the  smoke  of  Rome, 
since  they  might  purchase,  in  the  little  towns  of  Italy, 
a  cheerful  commodious  dwelling,  at  the  same  price 
which  they  annually  paid  for  a  dark  and  miserable 
lodging.  House-rent  was  therefore  immoderately 
dear;  the  rich  acquired,  at  an  enormous  expense,  the 
ground,  which  they  covered  with  palaces  and  gardens; 
but  the  body  of  the  Roman  people  was  crowded  into 
|  a  narrow  space;  and  the  different  floors,  and  apart- 
ments, of  the  same  house  were  divided,  as  it  is  still 
the  custom  of  Paris,  and  other  cities,  among  several 
families  of  plebeians.  IV.  The  total  number  of 
houses  in  the  fourteen  regions  of  the  city,  is  accurate- 
ly stated  in  the  description  of  Rome,  composed  under 
the  reign  of  Theodosius,  and  they  amount  to  forty- 
eight  thousand  three  hundred  and  eighty-two. b  The 
two  classes  of  domus  and  of  insulx,  into  which  they 
are  divided,  include  all  the  habitations  of  the  capital, 
of  every  rank  and  condition,  from  the  marble  palace 
of  the  Anicii,  with  a  numerous  establishment  of  freed- 
men  and  slaves,  to  the  lofty  and  narrow  lodging-house, 
where  the  poet  Codrus,  and  his  wife,  were  permitted 
to  hire  a  wretched  garret  immediately  under  the  tiles. 
If  we  adopt  the  same  average,  which,  under  similar 
circumstances,  has  been  found  applicable  to  Paris,' 
and  indifferently  allow  about  twenty-five  persons  for 
(ach  house,  of  every  degree,  we  may  fairly  estimate 
the  inhabitants  of  Rome  at  twelve  hundred  thousand  : 
a  number  which  cannot  be  thought  excessive  for  the 
]  capital  of  a  mighty  empire,  though  it  exceeds  the  pop- 
!  ulousness  of  the  greatest  cities  of  modern  Europe.'1 

Such  was  the  state  of  Rome  under  the 
-  reign  of  Honorius ;  at  the  time  when 
!  the  Gothic  army  formed  the  siege,  or  Goths,  *  " 
rather  the  blockade,  of  the  city.e    By  a    A.  b.  408. 


appear  incredible,  though  the  country  on  these  occasions  flocked  to 
the  city. 

q  Sometimes  indeed  they  composed  original  pieces. 

 Vestigia  Gra?ca 

Ausi  deserere  etcelebrare  doinestica  facta. 
Horat.  Epistol.  ad  Pisoncs.285.  and  the  learned,  though  perplexed, 
note  of  Dacicr.  who  might  have  allowed  the  name  of  tragedies  to  the 
Brutus  and  the  Decius  of  Pacuvius,  or  to  the  Cato  of  Maiernus. 
The  Octuvia,  ascribed  to  one  of  the  Senecas,  still  remains  a  very  un- 
favourable specimen  of  Roman  tragedy. 

r  In  the  time  of  Quintilian  and  Pliny,  a  tragic  poet  was  reduced 
to  the  imperfect  method  Of  hiring  a  great  room,  and  reading  his  play 
to  the  company,  whom  be  invited  for  that  purpose.  (See  Dialog,  de 
Oratoribus,  c.  9.  I).  and  Plin.  Epistol.  vii.  IT.) 

i  See  the  Dialogue  of  Lucian.  entitled  de  Saltatione,  lorn.  ii.  p.  265 
— '.117.  edit.  Reitz.  The  pantomimes  obtained  the  honourable  name 
of  zff^^'C"  ;  and  it  was  required,  that  they  should  lie  conversant 
with  almost  every  art  and  science.  Burette  (in  the  Memoires  de 
PAcaaemie  des  Inscriptions,  torn.  i.  p.  127,  tec.)  has  given  a  short 
history  of  the  art  of  pantomimes. 

t  Ammianus,  1.  xiv.  c.  6.  He  complains,  with  decent  indignation, 
that  the  streets  of  Rome  were  filled  with  crowds  of  females,  who 
might  have  given  children  to  the  state,  but  whose  only  occupation 
was  to  curl  and  dress  their  hair,  and  jactari  volubilibus  gyris,  dum 
exprininiil  innuniera  simulacra,  qu*e  finxere  fabula?  theatrales. 

u  Lipsius.  (tom.  iii-  p.  453.  de  Magnilud.  Romana.  1.  [ii.  c.  3.)  and 
Isaac  Vossius,  (Observat.  Var.  p.  2G — 34.)  have  indulged  stranec 
dreams  of  four,  or  eight,  or  fourteen  millions  in  Rome.  Mr.  Hume, 
(Essays,  vol.  i.  p.  450 — (571)  with  admirable  good  sense  and  scepti- 
cism, betrays  some  secret  disposition  to  extenuate  the  popuiousness 
of  ancient  rimes. 

x  Olvmniodor.  ap.  Phot.  p.  137.  See  Fabricius,  Bibl.  Grcec.  tom. 
ix.  p.  400.' 


y  In  ea  autem  majestate  urbis,  et  civium  infinita  frequentia  innu- 
merabiles  habitationes  opus  ftiit  explicare.  Ergo  cum  recipere  non 
posset  area  plana  tautam  multitudinem  in  urbe,  ad  auxilium  altitu- 
dinis  a?dificiorum  res  ipse,  coegit  rievenire.  Vitruv.  ii.  8.  This  pas- 
sage, which  I  owe  to  Vossius,  is  clear,  strong,  and  comprehensive. 

z  The  successive  testimonies  of  Pliny,  Aristides,  Claudian,  Ruti- 
lius,  &c.  prove  the  insufficiency  of  these  restrictive  edicts.  See  Lip- 
sius, de  Magnitud.  Romana.  I.  iii.  c.  4. 

 Tabulata  tibi  jam  tenia  fumant: 

Tu  nescis;  nam  si  gradibus  trepidatur  ab  inns 
Ullitnus  ardebit,  quetn  tegula  sola  tuetur 
A  pluvia.  Juvenal.  Satir.  iii.  199. 

I  *  Read  the  whole  third  satire,  hut  particularly  160.  223,  &c.  The 
description  of  a  crowded  insula,  or  lodging-house,  in  Petronius,  (c. 
|  95.  97.)  perfectly  tallies  with  the  complaints  of  Juvenal;  and  we 
learn  from  legal  authority,  that  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  (Heinec- 
cius.  Hist.  Juris  Roman,  c.  iv.  p.  181.)  the  ordinary  rent  of  the  seve- 
ral c&nacula.  or  apartments  of  an  insula,  annually  produced  forty 
thousand  sesterces,  between  three  and  four  hundred  pounds  sterling, 
(Pandect.  1.  xix.  lit.  ii.  No.  30  )  a  sum  which  proves  at  once  the  large 
extent,  and  high  value,  of  those  common  buildings. 

b  This  sum  total  is  composed  of  1780  domus.  or  great  houses,  of 
46,602  insula;,  or  plebeian  habitations;  (see  Nardini,  Roma  Antica.  I. 
iii.  p.  88.)  and  these  numbers  are  ascertained  hy  the  agreement  of 
the  texts  of  the  different  .Yotitia:    Nardini,  I.  viii.  p.  498.  500. 

c  See  that  accurate  writer,  M.  de  Messancc.  Recherches  sur  la 
Population,  p.  175 — 187.  From  probable  or  certain  grounds,  he  as- 
signs to  Paris  23,565  houses,  71,114  families,  and  57G.630  inhabitants. 

a  Tiiis  computation  is  not  very  different  from  that  which  M.  Bro- 
tier.  the  last  editor  of  Tacitus,  (loin  ii.  p.  380.)  has  assumed  from 
similar  principles  ;  though  he  seems  to  aim  at  a  degree  of  precision, 
which  it  is  neither  possible  nor  important  to  obtain. 

e  For  the  events  of  the  first  siege  of  Rome,  which  are  often  con- 
founded with  those  of  the  second  and  third,  see  Zosimus,  I.  v.  p. 
350—354.  Sozomen,  1.  ix.  c.  6.  Olympiodorus.  ap.  Phot.  p.  180. 
Philoslorgius,  I.  xii.  c.  3.  and  Godefroy,  Disscrtat.  p.  407 — 475. 
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skilful  disposition  of  his  numerous  forces,  who  impa- 
tiently watched  the  moment  of  an  assault,  Alaric  en- 
compassed the  walls,  commanded  the  twelve  principal 
gates,  intercepted  all  communication  with  the  adjacent 
country,  and  vigilantly  guarded  the  navigation  of  the 
Tiber,  from  which  the  Romans  derived  the  surest  and 
most  plentiful  supply  of  provisions.  The  first  emo- 
tions of  the  nobles,  and  of  the  people,  were  those  of 
surprise  and  indignation,  that  a  vile  barbarian  should 
dare  to  insult  the  capital  of  the  world ;  but  their  arro- 
gance was  soon  humbled  by  misfortune  ;  and  their  un- 
manly rage,  instead  of  being  directed  against  an  ene- 
my in  arms,  was  meanly  exercised  on  a  defenceless 
and  innocent  victim.  Perhaps  in  the  person  of  Sere- 
na, the  Romans  might  have  respected  the  niece  of 
Theodosius,  the  aunt,  nay,  even  the  adopted  mother, 
of  the  reigning  emperor  ;  but  they  abhorred  the  widow 
of  Stilicho ;  and  they  listened  with  credulous  passion 
to  the  tale  of  calumny,  which  accused  her  of  main- 
taining a  secret  and  criminal  correspondence  with  the 
Gothic  invader.  Actuated,  or  overawed,  by  the  same 
popular  phrensy,  the  senate,  without  requiring  any  ev- 
idence of  her  guilt,  pronounced  the  sentence  of  her 
death.  Serena  was  ignominiously  strangled  ;  and  the 
infatuated  multitude  were  astonished  to  find,  that  this 
cruel  act  of  injustice  did  not  immediately  produce  the 
retreat  of  the  barbarians,  and  the  deliverance  of  the 
Famine  city'  That  unfortunate  city  gradually 
experienced  the  distress  of  scarcity,  and 
at  length  the  horrid  calamities  of  famine.  The  daily 
allowance  of  three  pounds  of  bread  was  reduced  to 
one-half,  to  one-third,  to  nothing;  and  the  price  of 
corn  still  continued  to  rise  in  a  rapid  and  extravagant 
proportion.  The  poorer  citizens,  who  were  unable  to 
purchase  the  necessaries  of  life,  solicited  the  precari- 
ous charity  of  the  rich  ;  and  for  a  while  the  public 
misery  was  alleviated  by  the  humanity  of  Lajta,  the 
widow  of  the  emperor  Gratian,  who  had  fixed  her  res- 
idence at  Rome,  and  consecrated,  to  the  use  of  the  in- 
digent, the  princely  revenue,  which  she  annually  re- 
ceived from  the  grateful  successors  of  her  husband/ 
But  these  private  and  temporary  donatives  were  in- 
sufficient to  appease  the  hunger  of  a  numerous  people  ; 
and  the  progress  of  famine  invaded  the  marble  palaces 
of  the  senators  themselves.  The  persons  of  both 
sexes,  who  had  been  educated  in  the  enjoyment  of 
ease  and  luxury,  discovered  how  little  is  requisite  to 
supply  the  demands  of  nature;  and  lavished  their 
unavailing  treasures  of  gold  and  silver,  to  obtain  the 
coarse  and  scanty  sustenance  which  they  would  for- 
merly have  rejected  with  disdain.  The  food  the  most 
repugnant  to  sense  or  imagination,  the  aliments  the 
most  unwholesome  and  pernicious  to  the  constitution, 
were  eagerly  devoured,  and  fiercely  disputed,  by  the 
rage  of  hunger.  A  dark  suspicion  was  entertained, 
that  some  desperate  wretches  fed  on  the  bodies  of  their 
fellow-creatures,  whom  they  had  secretly  murdered ; 
and  even  mothers,  (such  was  the  horrid  conflict  of  the 
two  most  powerful  instincts  implanted  by  nature  in 
the  human  breast,)  even  mothers  are  said  to  have  tast- 
ed the  flesh  of  their  slaughtered  infants  !e  Many 
thousands  of  the  inhabitants  of  Rome  expired  in  their 
houses,  or  in  the  streets,  for  want  of  sustenance  ;  and 
as  the  public  sepulchres  without  the  walls  were  in  the 
power  of  the  enemy,  the  stench,  which  arose  from  so 
ue  many  putrid  and  unburied  carcasses,  in- 
asue'  fected  the  air;  and  the  miseries  of  fam- 
ine were  succeeded  and  aggravated  by  the  contagion  of 
a  pestilential  disease.    The  assurances  of  speedy  and 


f  The  mother  of  I.a;ta  was  named  Pissumena.  Her  father,  family, 
anil  country,  are  unknown.    Durange,  Fam.  Byzanlin.  p.  59. 

g  Ad  nefandos  cibos  erupit  esurietHium  rabies,  et  sua  invic«m 
membra  laniarunt,  dum  mater  non  parcit  lactenli  infantia;  ;  et  rcci- 
pit  utero,  quem  pnullo  ante  etftiderat.  Jerom  ad  Principiam.  torn.  i. 
p.  121.  The  same  horrid  circumstance  is  likewise  told  of  the  sieves 
of  Jerusalem  and  Paris.  For  the  latter,  compare  the  tenth  book  "of 
the  llenriade,  and  the  Journal  de  Henri  IV.  torn.  iv.  p.  47—83;  and 
observe  that  a  plain  narrative  of  facts  is  much  more  pathetic,  than 
the  most  laboured  descriptions  of  epic  poetry. 

Voi,.  I  — 3  D 


effectual  relief,  which  were  repeatedly  transmitted 
from  the  court  of  Ravenna,  supported,  for  some  time, 
the  fainting  resolution  of  the  Romans,  till  at  length 
the  despair  of  any  human  aid  tempted  them  to  accept 
the  offers  of  a  preternatural  deliverance.  Pompeianus, 
praefect  of  the  city,  had  been  persuaded,  superstition, 
by  the  art  or  fanaticism  of  some  Tuscan 
diviners,  that,  by  the  mysterious  force  of  spells  and 
sacrifices,  they  could  extract  the  lightning  from  the 
clouds,  and  point  those  celestial  fires  against  the  camp 
of  the  barbarians.11  The  important  secret  was  com- 
municated to  Innocent,  the  bishop  of  Rome ;  and  the 
successor  of  St.  Peter  is  accused,  perhaps  without 
foundation,  of  preferring  the  safety  of  the  republic  to 
the  rigid  severity  of  the  christian  worship.  But  when 
the  question  was  agitated  in  the  senate,  when  it  was 
proposed  as  an  essential  condition,  that  those  sacrifices 
should  be  performed  in  the  capitol,  by  the  authority, 
and  in  the  presence,  of  the  magistrates  ;  the  majority 
of  that  respectable  assembly,  apprehensive  either  of 
the  Divine  or  of  the  imperial  displeasure,  refused  to 
join  in  an  act,  which  appeared  almost  equivalent  to 
the  public  restoration  of  paganism.' 

The  last  resource  of  the  Romans  was  Alaric  accepts  a 
.»       ,  .  i      .  •  ransom. and  raises 

in  the  clemency,  or  at  least  in  the  mo- lhe  sie^c. 

deration,  of  the  king  of  the  Goths.  The  A.  D.  409. 
senate,  who  in  this  emergency  assumed  the  supreme 
powers  of  government,  appointed  two  ambassadors  to 
negociate  with  the  enemy.  This  important  trust  was 
delegated  to  Basilius,  a  senator,  of  Spanish  extraction, 
and  already  conspicuous  in  the  administration  of  prov- 
inces ;  and  to  John,  the  first  tribune  of  the  notaries, 
who  was  peculiarly  qualified,  by  his  dexterity  in  bus- 
iness, as  well  as  by  his  former  intimacy  with  the  Gothic 
prince.  When  they  were  introduced  into  his  presence, 
they  declared,  perhaps  in  a  more  lofty  style  than  be- 
came their  abject  condition,  that  the  Romans  were 
resolved  to  maintain  their  dignity,  either  in  peace  or 
war;  and  that,  if  Alaric  refused  them  a  fair  and  hon- 
ourable capitulation,  he  might  sound  his  trumpets,  and 
prepare  to  give  battle  to  an  innumerable  people,  exer- 
cised in  arms,  and  animated  by  despair.  "The  thicker 
the  hay,  the  easier  it  is  mowed,"  was  the  concise  reply 
of  the  barbarian  ;  and  this  rustic  metaphor  was  accom- 
panied by  a  loud  and  insulting  laugh,  expressive  of 
his  contempt  for  the  menaces  of  an  un  warlike  populace, 
enervated  by  luxury  before  they  were  emaciated  by 
famine.  He  then  condescended  to  fix  the  ransom, 
which  he  would  accept  as  the  price  of  his  retreat  from 
the  walls  of  Rome:  all  the  gold  and  silver  in  the  city, 
whether  it  were  the  property  of  the  state,  or  of  indivi- 
duals; all  the  rich  and  precious  movables  ;  and  all  the 
slaves  who  could  prove  their  title  to  the  name  of  barba- 
rians. The  ministers  of  the  senate,  presumed  to  ask 
in  a  modest  and  suppliant  tone,  "  If  such,  O  king  !  are 
your  demands,  what  do  yon  intend  to  leave  us?" 
"  Your  lives,'''1  replied  the  haughty  conqueror.  They 
trembled,  and  retired.  Yet  before  they  retired,  a  short 
suspension  of  arms  was  granted,  which  allowed  some 
time  for  a  more  temperate  negociation.  The  stern  fea- 
tures of  Alaric  were  insensibly  relaxed  ;  he  abated 
much  of  the  rigour  of  his  terms ;  and  at  length  con- 


h  Zosimus  (1.  v.  p.  355,  356.)  speaks  of  these  ceremonies,  like  a 
Greek  unacquainted  with  the  national  superstition  of  Rome  and 
Tuscany.  I  suspect,  that  they  consisted  of  two  parts,  the  secret,  and 
the  public;  the  former  were  probably  an  imitation  of  the  arts  and 
spells,  by  which  Numa  had  drawn  down  Jupiter  and  his  thunder  on 
Mount  Avenline. 

 Quid  agant  laqueis,  qua-  carmina  dicant, 

Uuaque  trahant  superis  sedibus  arte  Jovem 
Scire  nefas  homini. 
The  ancilia,  or  shields  of  Mars,  the  pignora  Imperii,  which  were 
buried  in  solemn  procession  on  the  calends  of  March,  derived  their 
origin  from  this  mysterious  event.  (Ovid.  Fast.  Hi.  259 — 308.)  It  was 
probably  designed  to  revive  this  ancient  festival,  which  had  been 
suppressed  by  Theodosius.  In  that  case,  we  recover  a  chronological 
date  (March  the  1st,  A,  D.  409.)  which  has  not  hitherto  been  ob- 
served. 

i  Sozomen  (I.  ix.  (5.)  insinuates,  that  the  experiment  was  actually, 
though  unsuccessfully,  made  ;  but  he  does  not  mention  the  name  of 
Innocent ;  and  Tiltemont  (Mem.  Kccles.  torn.  I.  045.)  is  determined 
not  to  believe,  that  a  pope  could  be  guilty  of  such  impious  conde- 
scension. 
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sented  to  raise  the  siege,  on  the  immediate  payment  of 
five  thousand  pounds  of  gold,  of  thirty  thousand  pounds 
of  silver,  of  four  thousand  robes  of  silk,  of  three  thou- 
sand pieces  of  fine  scarlet  cloth,  and  of  three  thousand 
pounds  weight  of  pepper.k  But  the  public  treasury  was 
exhausted  ;  the  annual  rents  of  the  great  estates  in 
Italy  and  the  provinces,  were  intercepted  by  the  calam- 
ities of  war;  the  gold  and  gems  had  been  exchanged 
during  the  famine,  for  the  vilest  sustenance;  the 
hoards  of  secret  wealth  were  still  concealed  by  the  ob- 
stinacy of  avarice;  and  some  remains  of  consecrated 
spoils  afforded  the  only  resource  that  could  avert  the 
impending  ruin  of  the  city.  As  soon  as  the  Romans 
had  satisfied  the  rapacious  demands  of  Alaric,  they 
were  restored,  in  some  measure,  to  the  enjoyment  of 
peace  and  plenty.  Several  of  the  gates  were  cautiously 
opened  ;  the  importation  of  provisions  from  the  river, 
and  the  adjacent  country,  was  no  longer  obstructed  by 
the  Goths  ;  the  citizens  resorted  in  crowds  to  the  free 
market,  which  was  held  during  three  days  in  the  sub- 
urbs ;  and  while  the  merchants,  who  undertook  this 
gainful  trade,  made  a  considerable  profit,  the  future 
subsistence  of  the  city  was  secured  by  the  ample 
magazines  which  were  deposited  in  the  public  and  pri- 
vate granaries.  A  more  regular  discipline,  than  could 
have  been  expected  was  maintained  in  the  camp  of 
Alaric  ;  and  the  wise  barbarian  justified  his  regard  for 
the  faith  of  treaties,  by  the  just  severity  with  which  he 
chastised  a  party  of  licentious  Goths,  who  had  insulted 
some  Roman  citizens  on  the  road  to  Ostia.  His  army, 
enriched  by  the  contributions  of  the  capital,  slowly 
advanced  into  the  fair  and  fruitful  province  of  Tuscany, 
where  he  proposed  to  establish  his  winter  quarters  : 
and  the  Gothic  standard  became  the  refuge  of  forty 
thousand  barbarian  slaves,  who  had  broke  their  chains, 
and  aspired,  under  the  command  of  their  great  deliv- 
erer, to  revenge  the  injuries  and  the  disgrace  of  their 
cruel  servitude.  About  the  same  time,  he  received  a- 
more  honourable  reinforcement  of  Goths  and  Huns, 
whom  Adolphus,1  the  brother  of  his  wife,  had  conduct- 
ed, at  his  pressing  invitation,  from  the  banks  of  the 
Danube  to  those  of  the  Tiber,  and  who  had  cut  their 
way,  with  some  difficulty  and  loss,  through  the  superior 
numbers  of  the  imperial  troops.  A  victorious  leader,  who 
united  the  daring  spirit  of  a  barbarian  with  the  art  and 
discipline  of  a  Roman  general,  was  at  the  head  of  a  hun- 
dred thousand  fighting  men ;  and  Italy  pronounced  with 
terror  and  respect,  the  formidable  name  of  Alaric.™ 
Fruitless  no-ocia-  -r^t  tne  distance  of  fourteen  centuries, 
tions  for  peace,  we  may  be  satisfied  with  relating  the 
A.  D.  409.  military  exploits  of  the  conquerors  of 
Rome,  without  presuming  to  investigate  the  motives 
of  their  political  conduct.  In  the  midst  of  his  ap- 
parent prosperity,  Alaric  was  conscious,  perhaps,  of 
some  secret  weakness,  some  internal  defect ;  or  perhaps 
the  moderation  which  he  displayed,  was  intended  only 
to  deceive  and  disarm  the  easy  credulity  of  the  minis- 
ters of  Honorius.  The  king  of  the  Goths  repeatedly 
declared,  that  it  was  his  desire  to  be  considered  as  the 
friend  of  peace,  and  of  the  Romans.  Three  senators, 
at  his  earnest  request,  were  sent  ambassadors  to  the 
court  of  Ravenna,  to  solicit  the  exchange  of  hostages, 
and  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty;  and  the  proposals, 
which  he  more  clearly  expressed  during  the  course  of 
the  negociations,  could  only  inspire  a  doubt  of  his  sin- 
cerity, as  they  might  seem  inadequate  to  the  state  of 


k  Pepper  was  a  favourite  ingredient  of  the  most  expensive  Roman 
cookery,  and  the  best  sort  commonly  sold  for  fifteen  denarii,  or  ten 
shillings,  the  pound.  See  Pliny,  Hist.  Natur.  xij.  14.  It  was  brought 
from  India;  and  the  same  country,  the  coast  of  Malabar,  still  affords 
the  greatest  plenty :  but  the  improvement  of  trade  and  navigation 
has  multiplied  the  quantity,  and  reduced  the  price.  See  HisLoire 
Politique  el  Philosophique,  &c.  torn,  i.  p.  457. 

i  This  Gothic  chieftain  is  called,  by  Jornandes  and  Isidore,  Athanl- 
phus;  by  Zosimus  and  Orosius,  Alardphus;  and  by  Olympiodorus, 
Adaoulphus.  I  have  used  the  celebrated  name  of  Adolphus,  which 
seems  to  be  authorized  by  the  practice  of  the  Swedes,  the  sons,  or 
brothers,  of  the  ancient  Goths. 

m  The  treaty  between  Alaric  and  the  Romans,  ice.  is  taken  from 
Zosimus,  1.  v.  p.  354,  355.  358,  359.  3S2,  363.  The  additional  circum- 
stances are  too  few  and  trifling  to  require  any  other  quotation. 


his  fortune.  The  barbarian  still  aspired  to  the  rank  of 
master-general  of  the  armies  of  the  west;  he  stipu- 
lated an  annual  subsidy  of  corn  and  money;  and  he 
chose  the  provinces  of  Dalmatia,  Noricum,  and  Vene- 
tia,  for  the  seat  of  his  new  kingdom,  which  would  have 
commanded  the  important  communication  between 
Italy  and  the  Danube.  If  these  modest  terms  should 
be  rejected,  Alaric  showed  a  disposition  to  relinquish 
his  pecuniary  demands,  and  even  to  content  himself 
with  the  possession  of  Noricum,  an  exhausted  and 
impoverished  country,  perpetually  exposed  to  the  in- 
roads of  the  barbarians  of  Germany.11  But  the  hopes 
of  peace  were  disappointed  by  the  weak  obstinacy  or 
interested  views,  of  the  minister  Olympius.  Without 
listening  to  the  salutary  remonstrances  of  the  senate, 
he  dismissed  their  ambassadors  under  the  conduct  of  a 
military  escort  too  numerous  for  a  retinue  of  honour,  and 
too  feeble  for  an  army  of  defence.  Six  thousand  Dal- 
matians, the  flower  of  the  imperial  legions,  were  order- 
ed to  march  from  Ravenna  to  Rome,  through  an  open 
country,  which  was  occupied  by  the  formidable  myri- 
ads of  the  barbarians.  These  brave  legionaries,  encom- 
passed and  betrayed,  fell  a  sacrifice  to  ministerial  folly ; 
their  general,  Valens,  with  an  hundred  soldiers,  escaped 
from  the  field  of  battle  ;  and  one  of  the  ambassadors, 
who  could  no  longer  claim  the  protection  of  the  law  of 
nations,  was  obliged  to  purchase  his  freedom  with  a 
ransom  of  thirty  thousand  pieces  of  gold.  Yet  Alaric, 
instead  of  resenting  this  act  of  impotent  hostility, 
immediately  renewed  his  proposals  of  peace  ;  and  the 
second  embassy  of  the  Roman  senate,  which  derived 
weight  and  dignity  from  the  presence  of  Innocent, 
bishop  of  the  city,  was  guarded  from  the  dangers  of  the 
road  by  a  detachment  of  Gothic  soldiers.0 

Olympius  p  might  have  continued  to  in-  change  and  6uc. 
suit  the  just  resentment  of  a  people, who  cession  of  minis- 
loudly  accused  him  as  the  author  of  the  tors 
public  calamities  ;  but  his  power  was  undermined  by 
the  secret  intrigues  of  the  palace.  The  favourite  eu- 
nuchs transferred  the  government  of  Honorius,  and  the 
empire,  to  Jovius,  the  prajtorian  prajfect ;  an  unworthy 
servant,  who  did  not  atone,  by  the  merit  of  personal 
attachment,  for  the  errors  and  misfortunes  of  his  ad- 
ministration. .The  exile,  or  escape  of  the  guilty  Olym- 
pius, reserved  him  for  more  vicissitudes  of  fortune  :  he 
experienced  the  adventures  of  an  obscure  and  wander- 
ing life;  he  again  rose  to  power;  he  fell  a  second  time 
into  disgrace;  his  ears  were  cut  off;  he  expired  under 
the  lash  ;  and  his  ignominious  death  afforded  a  grateful 
spectacle  to  the  friends  of  Slilicho.  After  the  removal 
of  Olympius,  whose  character  was  deeply  tainted  with 
religious  fanaticism,  the  pagans  and  heretics  were  de- 
livered from  the  impolitic  proscription  which  excluded 
them  from  the  dignities  of  the  state.  The  brave  Gen- 
nerid,i  a  soldier  of  barbarian  origin,  who  still  adhered 
to  the  worship  of  his  ancestors,  had  been  obliged  to  lay 
aside  the  military  belt :  and  though  he  was  repeatedly 
assured  by  the  emperor  himself,  that  laws  were  not 
made  for  persons  of  his  rank  or  merit,  he  refused  to 
accept  any  partial  dispensation,  and  persevered  in  hon- 
ourable disgrace,  till  he  had  extorted  a  general  act  of 
justice  from  the  distress  of  the  Roman  Government. 
The  conduct  of  Gennerid,  in  the  important  station  to 
which  he  was  promoted  or  restored,  of  master-general 
of  Dalmatia,  Pannonia,  Noricum  and  Rhaetia,  seemed 
to  revive  the  discipline  and  spirit  of  the  republic.  From 
a  life  of  idleness  and  want,  his  troops  were  soon  habitu- 


d  Zosimus,  1.  v.  p.  367—369. 

o  Zosimus,  1.  v.  p.  360—362.  The  bishop,  by  remaining  at  Ravenna, 
escaped  the  impending  calamities  of  the  city.   Orosius,  1.  vii.  c.  39. 

p.  573. 

P  For  the  adventures  of  Olvmpiiis.  and  his  successors  in  the  min- 
istry, see  Zosimus,  1.  v.  p.  363.  365,  366.  and  Olympiodor.  ap.  Phot.  p. 
180, 181. 

q  Zosimus,  (1.  v.  p.  3G4 .)  relates  this  circumstance  with  visible 
complacency,  and  celebrates  the  character  of  Gennerid  as  the  last 
glory  of  expiring  paaanism.  Very  different  were  the  sentiments  of 
the  council  of  Carthage,  who  deputed  four  bishops  to  the  court  of  Ra- 
venna, to  complain  of  the  law,  which  had  been  just  enacted,  that  all 
conversions  to  Christianity  should  be  free  and  voluntary.  See  Baro- 
nius,  Annal.  Eceles.  A.  D.  109.  No.  12.  A.  D.  -110.  No.  47,  48. 
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ated  to  severe  exercise,  and  plentiful  subsistence ;  and 
his  private  generosity  often  supplied  the  rewards,  which 
were  denied  by  the  avarice,  or  poverty,  of  the  court  of 
Ravenna.  The  valour  of  Gennerid,  formidable  to  the 
adjacent  barbarians,  was  the  firmest  bulwark  of  the 
Ulyrian  frontier;  and  his  vigilant  care  assisted  the 
empire  with  a  reinforcement  of  ten  thousand  Huns, 
who  arrived  on  the  confines  of  Italy,  attended  by  such 
a  convoy  of  provisions,  and  such  a  numerous  train  of 
sheep  and  oxen,  as  might  have  been  sufficient,  not 
only  for  the  march  of  an  army,  but  for  the  settlement 
of  a  colony.  But  the  court  and  councils  of  Honorius 
still  remained  a  scene  of  weakness  and  distraction,  of 
corrupaon  and  anarchy.  Instigated  by  the  prefect 
Jovius,  the  guards  rose  in  furious  mutiny  and  demand- 
ed the  heads  of  two  generals,  and  of  the  two  princi- 
pal eunuchs.  The  generals,  under  a  perfidious  promise 
of  safety,  were  sent  on  ship-board,  and  privately  exe- 
cuted ;  while  the  favour  of  the  eunuchs  procured  them 
a  mild  and  secure  exile  at  Milan  and  Constantinople. 
Eusebius  the  eunuch,  and  the  barbarian  Allobich,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  command  of  the  bedchamber  and  of  the  I 
guards  ;  and  the  mutual  jealousy  of  these  subordi-  j 
natc  ministers  was  the  cause  of  their  mutual  destruc- 
tion. By  the  insolent  order  of  the  count  of  the  domes-  ! 
tics,  the  great  chamberlain  was  shamefully  beaten  to 
death  with  sticks,  before  the  eyes  of  the  astonished 
emperor :  and  the  subsequent  assassination  of  Allo- 
bicli,  in  the  midst  of  a  public  procession,  is  the  only 
circumstance  of  bis  life  in  which  Honorius  discovered 
the  faintest  symptom  of  courage  or  resentment.  Yet 
before  they  fell,  Eusebius  and  Allobich  had  contributed 
their  part  to  the  ruin  of  the  empire,  by  opposing  the 
conclusion  of  a  treaty  which  Jovius,  from  a  selfish  and 
perhaps  a  criminal  motive,  had  negociated  with  Alaric, 
in  a  personal  interview  under  the  walls  of  Rimini. 
During  the  absence  of  Jovius,  the  emperor  was  per- 
suaded to  assume  a  lofty  tone  of  inflexible  dignity, 
such  as  neither  his  situation,  nor  his  character,  could 
enable  him  to  support;  and  a  letter,  signed  with  the 
name  of  Honorius,  was  immediately  despatched  to  the 
praetorian  prefect,  granting  him  a  free  permission  to 
dispose  of  the  public  money,  but  sternly  refusing  to 
prostitute  the  military  honours  of  Rome  to  the  proud 
demands  of  a  barbarian.  This  letter  was  imprudently 
communicated  to  Alaric  himself,  and  the  Goth,  who  in 
the  whole  transaction  had  behaved  with  temper  and 
decency,  expressed,  in  the  most  outrageous  language, 
his  lively  sense  of  the  insult  so  wantonly  offered  to  his 
person,  and  to  his  nation.  The  conference  of  Rimini 
was  hastily  interrupted  ;  and  the  prefect  Jovius,  on 
his  return  to  Ravenna,  was  compelled  to  adopt,  and 
even  to  encourage,  the  fashionable  opinions  of  the  court. 
By  his  advice  and  example,  the  principal  officers  of  the 
state,  and  army  were  obliged  to  swear,  that,  without 
listening,  in  any  circumstances,  to  any  conditions  of 
peace,  they  would  still  persevere  in  perpetual  and  im- 
placable war  against  the  enemy  of  the  republic.  This 
rash  engagement  opposed  an  insuperable  bar  to  all 
future  negociation.  The  ministers  of  Honorius  were 
heard  to  declare,  that,  if  they  had  only  invoked  the 
name  of  the  Deity,  they  would  consult  the  public 
safety,  and  trust  their  souls  to  the  mercy  of  heaven  : 
but  they  had  sworn,  by  the  sacred  head  of  the  emperor 
himself;  they  had  touched,  in  solemn  ceremony,  that 
august  seat  of  majesty  and  wisdom  ;  and  the  violation 
of  their  oath  would  expose  them  to  the  temporal  penal- 
ties of  sacrilege  and  rebellion.1. 

While  the  emperor  and  his  court  en- 
rfTomo' ify       j°yed'  Wfth  sullen  pride,  the  security  of 
rtieGuths,         the  marshes  and  fortifications  of  Ravenna, 
A.D.  400.        they  abandoned  Rome,  almost  without 


defence,  to  the  resentment  of  Alaric.  Yet  such  was 
the  moderation  which  he  still  preserved,  or  affected, 
that,  as  he  moved  with  his  army  along  the  Flaminian 
way,  he  successively  despatched  the  bishops  of  the 
towns  of  Italy  to  reiterate  his  offers  of  peace,  and  to 
conjure  the  emperor,  that  he  would  save  the  city  and 
its  inhabitants  from  hostile  fire,  and  the  sword  of  the 
barbarians.5  These  impending  calamities  were  how- 
ever averted,  not  indeed  by  the  wisdom  of  Honorius, 
but  by  the  prudence  nr  humanity  of  the  Gothic  king; 
who  employed  a  milder,  though  not  less  effectual, 
method  of  conquest.  Instead  of  assaulting  the  capital, 
he  successively  directed  his  efforts  against  the  1'orl  of 
Ostia,  one  of  the  boldest  and  most  stupendous  works 
of  Roman  magnificence.'  The  accidents  to  which  the 
precarious  subsistence  of  the  city  was  continually  ex- 
posed in  a  winter  navigation,  and  an  open  road,  had 
suggested  to  the  genius  of  the  first  Caesar  the  useful 
design,  which  was  executed  under  the  reign  of  Clau- 
dius. The  artificial  moles,  which  formed  the  narrow 
entrance,  advanced  far  into  the  sea,  and  firmly  repelled 
the  fury  of  the  waves,  while  the  largest  vessels  secure- 
ly rode  at  anchor  within  three  deep  and  capacious  ba- 
sons, which  received  the  northern  branch  of  the  Tiber, 
about  two  miles  from  the  ancient  colony  of  Ostia." 
The  Roman  Port  insensibly  swelled  to  the  size  of  an 
episcopal  city,"  where  the  corn  of  Africa  was  deposit- 
ed in  spacious  granaries  for  the  use  of  the  capital.  As 
soon  as  Alaric  was  in  possession  of  that  important 
place,  he  summoned  the  city  to  surrender  at  discretion  ; 
and  his  demands  were  enforced  by  the  positive  decla- 
ration, that  a  refusal,  or  even  a  delay,  should  be  in- 
stantly followed  by  the  destruction  of  the  magazines, 
on  which  the  life  of  the  Roman  people  depended.  The 
clamours  of  that  people,  and  the  terror  of  famine,  sub- 
dued the  pride  of  the  senate  :  they  listened,  without 
reluctance,  to  the  proposal  of  placing  a  new  emperor 
on  the  throne  of  the  unworthy  Honorius;  and  the  suf- 
frage of  the  Gothic  conqueror  bestowed  the  purple  on 
Attains,  prefect  of  the  city.  The  grateful  monarch 
immediately  acknowledged  his  protector  as  master- 
general  of  the  armies  of  the  west ;  Adolphus,  with 
the  rank  of  count  of  the  domestics,  obtained  the  cus- 
tody of  the  person  of  Attalus  ;  and  the  two  hostile 
nations  seemed  to  be  united  in  the  closest  bands  of 
friendship  and  alliance.? 


r  Zosimus,  1.  v.  p.  367 — 3G9.  This  custom  of  swearing  by  the  head, 
or  life,  or  safety,  or  genius,  of  the  sovereign,  was  of  the  highest  anti- 
quity, both  in  Egypt  (Genesis,  xlii.  15.)  anJ  Scythia.  It  was  soon 
transferred,  by  flattery,  to  the  Caesars  ;  and  Tertullian  complains, 
that  it  was  the  only  oath  which  the  Romans  of  his  time  affected  to 
reverence.   See  au  elegant  Dissertation  of  the  AbbtS  Massieu  on  the 


Oaths  of  the  Ancients,  in  the  Mem.  de  l'Academie  des  Inscriptions, 
torn.  i.  p.  203,209. 

«  Zosimus,  1.  v.  p.  3G8,  309.  I  have  softened  the  expressions  of  Ala- 
ric, who  expatiates,  in  ton  florid  a  manner,  on  the  history  of  Rome. 

t  See  Sueton.  in  Claud,  c.  20.  Dion  Cassius,  1.  lx.  p.  949.  edit. 
Reimar,  and  the  lively  description  of  Juvenal,  Satir.  xii.  73,  &c.  In 
the  sixteenth  century,  when  the  remains  of  this  Augustan  port  were 
still  visible,  the  antiquarians  sketched  the  plan,  (see  D'Anville, 
Mem.  de  l'Academie  des  Inscriptions,  torn.  xxx.  p.  198.)  and  declared, 
with  enthusiasm,  that  all  the  monarchs  of  Europe  would  be  unable 
to  execute  so  great  a  work.  (Bergier,  Hist,  des  Grands  Chemins  des 
Romains,  torn.  ii.  p.  356.) 

n  The  Ostia  Tybcrina,  (see  Cluver.  Italia  Antiq.l.  iii.  p.  870—879.) 
in  the  plural  number,  the  two  mouths  of  the  Tiber,  were  separated  by 
the  Holy  Island,  an  equilateral  triangle,  whose  sides  were  each  of 
them  computed  at  about  two  miles.  The  colony  of  Ostia  was  founded 
immediately  beyond  the  left,  or  southern,  and  the  Port  immediately 
beyond  the  right,  or  northern,  branch  of  the  river;  and  the  distance 
between  their  remains  measures  something  more  than  two  miles  on 
Cingolani's  map.  In  the  time  of  Strabo,  the  sand  and  mud  deposited 
by  the  Tiber,  had  choked  the  harbour  of  Ostia  ;  the  progress  of  the 
same  cause  had  added  much  to  the  size  of  the  Holy  Island,  and  gra- 
dually left  both  Ostia  and  the  port  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
the  shore.  The  dry  channels,  (fiumi  morti,)  and  the  large  estuaries 
(stagno  di  Ponente,  de  Levante,)  mark  the  changes  of  the  river,  and 
the  efforts  of  the  sea.  Consult,  for  the  present  state  of  this  dreary 
and  desolate  tract,  the  excellent  map  of  the  ecclesiastical  state  by 
the  mathematicians  of  Benedict  XIV. ;  an  actual  survey  of  the  Agro 
Romano,  in  six  sheets,  by  Cingolani,  which  contains  113,819  rubbia 
(about  570,000  acres ;)  and  the  large  topographical  map  of  Ameli,  in 
eight  sheets. 

x  As  early  as  the  third,  (I.ardner's  Credibility  of  the  Gospel,  part 
ii.  vol.  iii.  p.  89—92.)  or  at  least  the  fourth,  century,  (Carol,  a  Sancto 
Paulo,  Notit.  Eccles.  p.  47.)  the  port  of  Rome  was  an  episcopal  city, 
which  was  demolished,  as  it  should  seem,  in  the  ninth  century,  by 
Pope  Gregory  IV.  during  the  incursions  of  the  Arabs.  It  is  now  re- 
duced to  au  inn,  a  church,  and  the  house,  or  palace,  of  the  bishop  ; 
who  ranks  as  one  of  six  cardinal  bishops  of  the  Roman  church.  See 
Eschinard,  Descriziono  di  Roma  e  del'  Agro  Romano,  p.  328. 

y  For  the  elevation  of  Attalus,  consult  Zosimus,  I.  vi.  p.  377 — 380. 
Sozomen,  1.  ix.  c.  8,  9.  Olympiodor.  ap.  Phot.  p.  180,  181.  Philo- 
storg.  1.  xii.  c.  3.  and  Godefroy,  Disserlat.  p.  470. 
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THE  DECLINE  AND  FALL 


Chap.  XXXI. 


Attaius  ia  created  The  gates  of  the  city  were  thrown 
emperor  by  the  open,  and  the  new  emperor  of  the  Ro- 
mans* a"d  R°  mans'  encompassed  on  every  side  by 
the  Gothic  arms,  was  conducted,  in  tu- 
multuous procession,  to  the  palaee  of  Augustus  and 
Trajan.  After  he  had  distributed  the  civil  and  milita- 
ry dignities  among  his  favourites  and  followers,  Atta- 
ius convened  an  assembly  of  the  senate  ;  before  whom, 
in  a  formal  and  florid  speech,  he  asserted  his  resolu- 
tion of  restoring  the  majesty  of  the  republic,  and  of 
uniting  to  the  empire  the  provinces  of  Egypt  and  the 
east,  which  had  once  acknowledged  the  sovereignty 
ot  Rome.  Such  extravagant  promises  inspired  every 
reasonable  citizen  with  a  just  contempt  for  the  charac- 
ter of  an  unwarlike  usurper;  whose  elevation  was  the 
deepest  and  most  ignominious  wound  which  the  re- 
public had  yet  sustained  from  the  insolence  of  the 
barbarians.  But  the  populace,  with  their  usual  levity, 
applauded  the  change  of  masters.  The  public  discon- 
tent was  favourable  to  the  rival  of  Honorius ;  and  the 
sectaries,  oppressed  by  his  persecuting  edicts,  expect- 
ed some  degree  of  countenance,  or  at  least  of  tolera- 
tion, from  a  prince,  who,  in  his  native  country  of  Ionia, 
had  been  educated  in  tbe  pagan  superstition,  and  who 
had  since  received  the  sacrament  of  baptism  from  the 
hands  of  an  Arian  bishop.1  The  first  days  of  the 
reign  of  Attaius  were  fair  and  prosperous.  An  officer 
of  confidence  was  sent  with  an  inconsiderable  body  of 
troops  to  secure  the  obedience  of  Africa:  the  greatest 
part  of  Italy  submitted  to  the  terror  of  the  Gothic 
powers  ;  and  though  the  city  of  Bologna  made  a  vig- 
orous and  effectual  resistance,  the  people  of  Milan, 
dissatisfied  perhaps  with  the  absence  of  Honorius, 
accepted,  with  loud  acclamations,  the  choice  of  the 
Roman  senate.  At  the  head  of  a  formidable  army, 
Alaric  conducted  his  royal  captive  almost  to  the  gates 
of  Ravenna;  and  a  solemn  embassy  of  the  principal 
ministers,  of  Jovius,  the  pra-torian  prajfect,  of  Valens, 
master  of  the  cavalry  and  infantry,  of  the  quaestor 
Potamius,  and  of  Julian,  the  first  of  the  notaries,  was 
introduced,  with  martial  pomp,  into  the  Gothic  camp. 
In  the  name  of  their  sovereign,  they  consented  to  ac- 
knowledge the  lawful  election  of  his  competitor,  and 
to  divide  the  provinces  of  Italy  and  the  west  between 
the  two  emperors.  Their  proposals  were  rejected  with 
disdain  ;  and  the  refusal  was  aggravated  by  the  in- 
sulting clemency  of  Attaius,  who  condescended  to 
promise,  that,  if  Honorius  would  instantly  resign  the 
purple,  he  should  be  permitted  to  pass  the  remainder 
of  his  life  in  the  peaceful  exile  of  some  remote  island.* 
So  desperate  indeed  did  the  situation  of  the  son  of 
Theodosius  appear,  to  those  who  were  the  best  ac- 
quainted with  his  strength  and  resources,  that  Jovius 
and  Valens,  his  minister  and  his  general,  betrayed  their 
trust,  infamously  deserted  the  sinking  cause  of  their 
benefactor,  and  devoted  their  treacherous  allegiance 
to  the  service  of  his  more  fortunate  rival.  Astonished 
by  such  examples  of  domestic  treason,  Honorius  trem- 
bled at  the  approach  of  every  servant,  at  the  arrival 
of  every  messenger.  He  dreaded  the  secret  enemies, 
who  might  lurk  in  his  capital,  his  palace,  his  bed- 
chamber ;  and  some  ships  lay  ready  in  the  harbour  of 
Ravenna,  to  transport  the  abdicated  monarch  to  the 
dominions  of  his  infant  nephew,  the  emperor  of  the 
east. 

He  is  de-taded  But  there  is  a  Providence  (such  at. 
By  Alaric,  least  was  the  opinion  of  the  historian 
A.  D.  410.      Procopiusb)  that  watches  over  innocence 


z  We  may  admit  the  evidence  of  Sozomen  for  the  Arian  baptism, 
and  that  of  Philostorgius  for  the  pagan  education,  of  Attaius.  The 
visible  joy  of  Zosimus,  and  the  discontent  which  he  imputes  to  the 
Anician  family,  are  very  unfavourable  to  the  Christianity  of  the  new 
emperor. 

a  He  carried  his  insolence  so  far,  as  to  declare  that  he  should  mu- 
tilate Honorius  before  he  sent  him  Into  exile.  But  this  assertion  of 
Zosimus  is  destroyed  by  the  more  impartial  testimony  of  Olympiodo- 
rus,  who  attributes  the  ungenerous  proposal  (which  was  absolutely 
rejected  by  Attaius)  to  the  baseness,  and  perhaps  the  treachery  of 
Jovius. 

b  Procop.  de  Bell.  Vandal.  1.  i.  c.  2. 


and  folly  ;  and  the  pretensions  of  Honorius  to  its  pe- 
culiar care  cannot  reasonably  be  disputed.  At  the 
moment  when  his  despair,  incapable  of  any  wise  or 
manly  resolution,  meditated  a  shameful  flight,  a  sea- 
sonable reinforcement  of  four  thousand  veterans  unex- 
pectedly landed  in  the  port  of  Ravenna.  To  these 
valiant  strangers,  whose  fidelity  had  not  been  corrupt- 
ed by  the  factions  of  the  court,  he  committed  the  walls 
and  gates  of  the  city;  and  the  slumbers  of  the  emperor 
were  no  longer  disturbed  by  the  apprehension  of  im- 
minent and  internal  danger.  The  favourable  intelli- 
gence which  was  received  from  Africa  suddenly 
changed  the  opinions  of  men,  and  the  state  of  public 
affairs.  The  troops  and  officers,  whom  Attaius  had 
sent  into  that  province,  were  defeated  and  slain  ;  and 
the  active  zeal  of  Heraclian  maintained  his  own  alle- 
giance, and  that  of  his  people.  The  faithful  count  of 
Africa  transmitted  a  large  sum  of  money,  which  fixed 
the  attachment  of  the  impertal  guards;  and  his  vigi- 
lance, in  preventing  the  exportation  of  corn  and  oil, 
introduced  famine,  tumult,  and  discontent,  into  the 
walls  of  Rome.  The  failure  of  the  African  expedition, 
was  the  source  of  mutual  complaint  and  recrimination 
in  the  party  of  Attaius;  and  the  mind  of  his  protector 
was  insensibly  alienated  from  the  interest  of  a  prince, 
who  wanted  a  spirit  to  command,  or  docility  to  obey. 
The  most  imprudent  measures  were  adopted,  without 
the  knowledge,  or  against  the  advice,  of  Alaric;  and 
the  obstinate  refusal  of  the  senate  to  allow,  in  the  em- 
barkation, the  mixture  even  of  five  hundred  Goths, 
betrayed  a  suspicious  and  distrustful  temper,  which, 
in  their  situation,  was  neither  generous  nor  prudent. 
The  resentment  of  the  Gothic  king  was  exasperated 
by  the  malicious  arts  of  Jovius,  who  had  been  raised 
to  the  rank  of  patrician,  and  who  afterwards  excused 
his  double  perfidy,  by  declaring,  without  a  blush,  that 
he  had  only  seemed  to  abandon  the  service  of  Honorius, 
more  effectually  to  ruin  the  cause  of  the  usurper.  In 
a  large  plain  near  Rimini,  and  in  the  presence  of  an 
innumerable  multitude  of  Romans  and  barbarians,  the 
wretched  Attaius  was  publicly  despoiled  of  the  dia- 
dem and  purple ;  and  those  ensigns  of  royalty  were 
sent  by  Alaric,  as  the  pledge  of  peace  and  friendship,  to 
the  son  of  Theodosius.1  The  officers  who  returned  to 
their  duty  were  reinstated  in  their  employments,  and 
even  the  merit  of  a  tardy  repentance  was  graciously 
allowed  ;  but  the  degraded  emperor  of  the  Romans, 
desirous  of  life,  and  insensible  of  disgrace,  implored 
the  permission  of  following  the  Gothic  camp,  in  the 
train  of  a  haughty  and  capricious  barbarian.d 

The  degradation  of  Attaius  removed  Third  siege  and 
the  only  real  obstacle  to  the  conclusion  of  'j^o^,*,0™6  by 
the  peace  ;  and  Alaric  advanced  within  a.D.  410. 
three  miles  of  Ravenna,  to  press  the  ir-  Aug.  24. 
resolution  of  the  imperial  ministers,  whose  insolence 
soon  returned  with  the  return  of  fortune.  His  indigna- 
tion was  kindled  by  the  report,  that  a  rival  chieftain, 
that  Sarus,  the  personal  enemy  of  Adolphus,  and  the 
hereditary  foe  of  the  house  of  Balti,  had  been  received 
into  the  palace.  At  the  head  of  three  hundred  follow- 
ers, that  fearless  barbarian  immediately  sallied  from 
the  gates  of  Ravenna  ;  surprised,  and  cut  in  pieces,  a 
considerable  body  of  Goths  ;  re-entered  the  city  in 
triumph  ;  and  was  permitted  to  insult  his  adversary, 
by  the  voice  of  a  herald,  who  publicly  declared  that  the 
guilt  of  Alaric  had  for  ever  excluded  him  from  the 
friendship  and  alliance  of  the  emperor.e  The  crime  and 


c  See  the  cause  and  circumstances  of  the  fall  of  Attains  in  Zosimus, 
Is  vi.  p.  380—383.  Sozomen,  1.  ix.  c.  8.  Philostorg.  1.  xii.  c.  3.  The 
two  acts  of  indemnity  in  the  Theodosian  Code,  1.  ix.  tit.  xxxviii.  leg. 
11,  22.  which  were  published  the  12th  of  February,  and  the  8th  of 
August,  A.  D.  410,  evidently  relate  to  this  usurper. 

A  In  hoc,  Alaricus,  imperature  facto  infecto,  refecto,  ac  defecto 
.  .  .  Mimum  risit,  et  ludum  spectavil  imperii.  Orosius,  1.  vii.  c.  42. 
p.  582. 

e  Zosimus.  1.  vi.  p.  384.  Sozomen.  1.  ix.  c.  9.  Philostorgius,  1.  xii 
c.  3.  In  this  place  the  text  of  Zosimus  is  mutilated,  and  we  have  lost 
the  remainder  of  his  sixth  and  last  book,  which  ended  with  the  sack 
of  Rome.  Credulous  and  partial  as  he  is,  we  must  lake  our  leave  of 
that  historian  with  some  regret. 
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folly  of  the  court  of  Ravenna  was  expiated,  a  third  time, 
by  the  calamities  of  Rome.  The  king'  of  the  Goths, 
who  no  longer  dissembled  his  appetite  for  plunder 
and  revenge,  appeared  in  arms  under  the  walls  of 
the  capital ;  and  the  trembling  senate,  without  any 
hopes  of  relief,  prepared,  by  a  desperate  resistance,  to 
delay  the  ruin  of  their  country.  But  they  were  unable 
to  guard  against  the  secret  conspiracy  of  their  slaves 
and  domestics  ;  who,  either  from  birth  or  interest,  were 
attached  to  the  cause  of  the  enemy.  At  the  hour  of 
midnight,  the  Salarian  gate  was  silently  opened,  and 
the  inhabitants  were  awakened  by  the  tremendous 
sound  of  the  Gothic  trumpet.  Eleven  hundred  and 
sixty-three  years  after  the  foundation  of  Rome,  the 
imperial  city,  which  had  subdued-and  civilized  socon- 
siderable  a  part  of  mankind,  was  delivered  to  the  licen- 
tious fury  of  the  tribes  of  Germany  and  Scythia.' 
Respect  of  the  The  proclamation  of  Alaric,  when  he 
Goths  for  the  forced  his  entrance  into  a  vanquished 
christian  religion.  cjty^  discovered,  however,  some  regard 
for  the  laws  of  humanity  and  religion.  He  encouraged 
his  troops  boldly  to  seize  the  rewards  of  valour,  and 
to  enrich  themselves  with  the  spoils  of  a  wealthy  and 
effeminate  people:  but  he  exhorted  them,  at  the  same 
time,  to  spare  the  lives  of  the  unresisting  citizens,  and 
to  respect  the  churches  of  the  apostles,  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Paul,  as  holy  and  inviolable  sanctuaries.  Amidst 
the  horrors  of  a  nocturnal  tumult,  several  of  the  chris- 
tian Goths  displayed  the  fervour  of  a  recent  conver- 
sion ;  and  some  instances  of  their  uncommon  piety  and 
moderation  are  related,  and  perhaps  adorned,  by  the  zeal 
of  ecclesiastical  writers.8  While  the  barbarians  roamed 
through  the  city  in  quest  of  prey,  the  humble  dwelling 
of  an  aged  virgin,  who  had  devoted  her  life  to  the  ser- 
vice of  the  altar,  was  forced  open  by  one  of  the  pow- 
erful Goths.  He  immediately  demanded,  though  in 
civil  language,  all  the  gold  and  silver  in  her  posses- 
sion; and  was  astonished  at  the  readiness  with  which 
she  conducted  him  to  a  splendid  hoard  of  massy  plate, 
of  the  richest  materials,  and  the  most  curious  work- 
manship. The  barbarian  viewed  with  wonder  and 
delight  this  valuable  acquisition,  till  he  was  interrupted 
by  a  serious  admonition,  addressed  to  him  in  the  fol- 
lowing words  :  "These,"  said  she,  "are  the  conse- 
crated vessels  belonging  to  St.  Peter:  if  you  presume 
to  touch  them,  the  sacrilegious  deed  will  remain  on 
your  conscience.  For  my  part,  I  dare  not  keep  what 
I  am  unable  to  defend."  The  Gothic  captain,  struck 
with  reverential  awe,  despatched  a  messengertoinform 
the  king  of  the  treasure  which  he  had  discovered  ;  and 
received  a  peremptory  order  from  Alaric,  that  all  the 
consecrated  plate  and  ornaments  should  be  transported, 
without  damage  or  delay,  to  the  church  of  the  apostle. 
From  the  extremity,  perhaps,  of  the  Quirinal  hill,  to 
the  distant  quarter  of  the  Vatican,  a  numerous  detach- 
ment of  Goths,  marching  in  order  of  battle  through  the 
principal  streets,  protected,  with  glittering  arms,  the 
long  train  of  their  devout  companions,  who  bore  aloft, 
on  their  heads,  the  sacred  vessels  of  gold  and  silver; 
and  the  martial  shouts  of  the  barbarians  were  mingled 
with  the  sound  of  religious  psalmody.  From  all  the 
adjacent  houses,  a  crowd  of  christians  hastened  to  join 
this  edifying  procession  ;  and  a  multitude  of  fugitives, 


f  Adest  Alaricus,  trepidant  Romam  obsidet,  lurbat,  irrumpit.  Oro- 
sius,  1.  vii.  c.  39,  p.  573.  He  despatches  this  great  event  in  seven 
words;  but  he  employs  whole  pages  in  celebrating  the  devotion  of 
the  Goths.  I  have  extracted,  from  an  improbable  story  of  Procopius, 
the  circumstances  which  had  an  air  of  probability.  Procop.  de  Bell. 
Vandal.  1.  i.  c.  2.  He  supposes,  that  the  city  was  surprised  while  the 
senators  slept  in  the  afernoon  ;  but  Jerom,  with  more  authority  and 
more  reason,  affirms,  that  it  was  in  the  night,  nocte  Moab  capta  est ; 
node  cecidit  murus  ejus,  torn.  i.  p.  121.  ad  Principiani. 

g  Orosius,  (I.  vii.  c.  3'J.  p.  573 — 57G.)  applatods  the  piety  of  the  chris- 
tian Goths,  without  seeming  to  perceive  that  the  greatest  part  of 
them  were  Arian  heretics.  Jornandes  (c.  30.  p.  053.)  and  Isidore  of 
Seville,  (Chron,  p.  714.  edit.  Grot.)  who  were  both  attached  to  the 
Gothic  cause,  have  repeated  and  embellished  these  edifying  tales. 
According  to  Isidore,  Alaric  himself  was  heard  to  say,  that  he 
waged  war  with  the  Romans,  and  not  with  the  apostles.  Such  was 
the  style  of  the  seventh  century  ;  two  hundred  years  before,  the  fame 
and  merit  had  been  ascribed,  not  to  the  apostles,  but  to  Christ. 


without  distinction  of  age,  or  rank,  or  even  of  sect, 
had  the  good  fortune  to  escape  to  the  secure  and 
hospitable  sanctuary  of  the  Vatican.  The  learned 
work,  concerning  the  Cily  of  God,  was  professedly 
composed  by  St.  Augustin,  to  justify  the  ways  of 
Providence  in  the  destruction  of  the  Roman  greatness. 
He  celebrates,  with  peculiar  satisfaction,  this  memora- 
ble triumph  of  Christ;  and  insults  his  adversaries,  by 
challenging  them  to  produce  some  similar  example  of 
a  town  taken  by  storm,  in  which  the  fabulous  gods  of 
antiquity  had  been  able  to  protect  either  themselves  or 
their  deluded  votaries.'1 

In  the  sack  of  Rome,  some  Tare  and  p;nage  nm|  nro 
extraordinary  examples  of  barbarian  vir-  of  Rome, 
tue  had  been  deservedly  applauded.  But  the  holy  pre- 
cincts of  the  Vatican,  and  the  apostolic  churches  could 
receive  but  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  Roman  peo- 
ple :  many  thousand  warriors,  more  especially  of  the 
Huns,  who  served  under  the  standard  of  Alaric,  were 
strangers  to  the  name,  or  at  least  to  the  faith,  of  Christ ; 
and  we  may  suspect,  without  any  breach  of  charity  or 
candour,  that,  in  the  hour  of  savage  licence,  when  every 
passion  was  inflamed,  and  every  restraint  was  removed, 
the  precepts  of  the  gospel  seldom  influenced  the  behav- 
iour of  the  Gothic  christians.  The  writers,  the  best  dis- 
posed to  exaggerate  their  clemency,  have  freely  con- 
fessed, that  a  cruel  slaughter  was  made  of  the  Ro- 
mans ;'  and  that  the  streets  of  the  city  were  filled  with 
dead  bodies,  which  remained  without  burial  during  the 
general  consternation.  The  despair  of  the  citizens  was 
sometimes  converted  into  fury;  and  whenever  the 
barbarians  were  provoked  by  opposition,  they  extended 
the  promiscuous  massacre  to  the  feeble,  the  innocent, 
and  the  helpless.  The  private  revenge  of  forty  thousand 
slaves  was  exercised  without  pity  or  remorse;  and 
the  ignominious  lashes  which  they  had  formerly  receiv- 
ed, were  washed  away  in  the  blood  of  the  guilty,  or 
obnoxious,  families.  The  matrons  and  virgins  of  Rome 
were  exposed  to  injuries  more  dreadful,  in  the  appre- 
hension of  chastity,  than  death  itself;  and  the  ecclesi- 
astical historian  has  selected  an  example  of  female  vir- 
tue, for  the  admiration  of  future  ages.*  A  Roman  lady, 
of  singular  beauty  and  orthodox  faith,  had  excited  the 
impatient  desires  of  a  young  Goth,  who  according  to 
the  sagacious  rcinnrk  of  Sozorncu,  was  attached  to  the 
Arian  heresy.  Exasperated  by  her  obstinate  resistance, 
he  drew  his  sword,  and  with  the  anger  of  a  lover, 
slightly  wounded  her  neck.  The  bleeding  heroine  still 
continued  to  brave  bis  resentment,  and  repel  his  love, 
till  the  ravisher  desisted  from  his  unavailing  efforts, 
respectfully  conducted  her  to  the  sanctuary  of  the  Vat- 
ican, and  gave  six  pieces  of  gold  to  the  guards  of  the 
church,  on  condition  that  they  should  restore  her  invi- 
olate to  the  arms  of  her  husband.  Such  instances  of 
courage  and  generosity  were  not  extremely  common. 
The  brutal  soldiers  satisfied  their  sensual  appetites 
without  consulting  either  the  inclination,  or  the  duties, 
of  their  female  captives  :  and  a  nice  question  of  casu- 
istry was  seriously  agitated,  Whether  those  tender  vic- 
tims, who  had  inflexibly  refused  their  consent  to  the 
violation  which  they  sustained,  had  lost,  by  their  mis- 

h  Pee  Augustin,  de  Civitat.  Dei,  I.  i.  c.  1 — 6.  He  particularly  ap- 
peals to  the  examples  of  Troy,  Syracuse,  and  Tarentum. 

i  Jerom  (toui.  i.  p.  121.  nd  Prin'cipiahT)  has  applied  to  the  sack  of 
Rome  all  the  strong  expressions  of  Virgil  : 

Quis  cladeni  illius  noctis,  quis  funera  fando, 
F.xplicet.  &c. 

Procopius  (I.  i.  c.  2.)  positively  affirms,  that  creat  numbers  were 
slain  by  the  Goths.  Augustin  (de  Civ.  Dei.,  I.  i.  c.  12,  13.)  offers 
christian  comfort  for  the  death  of  those  whose  hodies  (multa  corpora) 
had  remained  (in  tanta  atr'ag't)  nnburied.  llaronins.  from  the  dif- 
ferent writings  of  the  fathers,  has  thrown  some  light  on  the  sack  of 
Rome.  Annal.  Eccles.  A.  D.  410.  No.  10.— 44. 

k  Pozomen,  I.  ix.  c.  10.  Augustin  (de  Civitat.  Dei,  1.  i.  c.  17.)  inti- 
mates, thai  some  virgins  or  matrons  actually  killed  themselves  to  es- 
cape violation  ;  and  though  he  admires  their  spirit,  he  is  obliged,  by 
his  theology,  to  condemn  their  rash  presumption.  Perhaps  the  good 
bishop  of  Hippo  was  too  easy  in  the  belief*  as  well  as  too  rigid  in  the 
censure,  of  this  act  of  female  heroism.  The  twenty  maidens  (if 
they  ever  existed)  who  threw  themselves  into  the  Elbe,  when  Mag- 
deburg was  taken  by  storm,  have  t.een  multiplied  to  the  number  of 
twelve  hundred.  See  Harle's  History  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  vol.  i. 
p.  308. 
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fortune,  the  glorious  crown  of  virginity.1  There  were 
other  Josses  indeed  of  a  more  substantial  kind,  and 
more  general  concern.  It  cannot  be  presumed,  that 
all  the  barbarians  were  at  all  times  capable  of  perpe- 
trating such  amorous  outrages;  and  the  want  of  youth, 
or  beauty,  or  chastity,  protected  the  greatest  part  of  the 
Roman  women  from  the  danger  of  a  rape.  But  avarice 
is  an  insatiate  and  universal  passion  ;  since  the  enjoy- 
ment of  almost  every  object  that  can  afford  pleasure 
to  the  different  tastes  and  tempers  of  mankind  may  be 
procured  by  the  possession  of  wealth.  In  the  pillage 
of  Rome,  a  just  preference  was  given  to  gold  and  jew- 
els, which  contain  the  greatest  value  in  the  smallest 
compass  and  weight;  hut  after  these  portable  riches 
had  been  removed  by  the  more  diligent  robbers,  the 
palaces  of- Rome  were  rudely  stripped  of  their  splendid 
and  costly  furniture.  The  sideboards  of  massy  plate, 
and  the  variegated  wardrobes  of  silk  and  purpie,  were 
irregularly  piled  in  the  waggons,  that  always  followed 
the  march  of  a  Gothic  army.  The  most  exquisite 
works  of  art  were  roughly  handled,  or  wantonly  des- 
troyed :  many  a  statue  was  melted  for  the  sake  of  the 
precious  materials  ;  and  many  a  vase,  in  the  division 
of  the  spoil,  was  shivered  into  fragments  by  the  stroke 
of  a  battle-axe.  The  acquisition  of  riches  served  only 
to  stimulate  the  avarice  of  the  rapacious  barbarians, 
who  proceeded,  by  threats,  by  blows,  and  by  tortures, 
to  force  from  their  prisoners  the  confession  of  hidden 
treasure."1  Visible  splendour  and  expense  were  alleged 
as  a  proof  of  a  plentiful  fortune:  the  appearance  of 
poverty  was  imputed  to  a  parsimonious  disposition ; 
and  the  obstinacy  of  some  misers,  who  endured  the 
most  cruel  torments  before  they  would  discover  the 
secret  object  of  their  affection,  was  fatal  to  many  un- 
happy wretches,  who  expired  under  the  lash,  for  re- 
fusing to  reveal  their  imaginary  treasures.  The  edi- 
fices of  Rome,  though  tlie  damage  has  been  much 
exaggerated,  received  some  injury  from  the  violence  cf 
the  Goths.  At  their  entrance  through  the  Salarian 
gate,  they  fired  the  adjacent  houses  to  guide  their 
march,  and  to  distract  the  attention  of  the  citizens  : 
the  flames,  which  encountered  no  obstacle  in  the 
disorder  of  the  night,  consumed  many  private  and 
public  buildings;  and  the  ruins  of  the  palace  of 
Sallust"  remained,  in  the  age  of  Justinian,  a  stately 
monument  of  the  Gothic  conflagration.0  Yet  a  con- 
temporary historian  has  observed,  that  fire  could 
scarcely  consume  the  enormous  beams  of  solid  brass, 
and  that  the  strength  of  man  was  insufficient  to  subvert 
the  foundations  of  ancient  structures.  Some  truth  may 
possibly  be  concealed  in  his  devout  assertion,  that  the 
wrath  of  heaven  supplied  the  imperfections  of  hostile 
rage;  and  that  the  proud  forurn  of  Rome,  decorated 
with  the  statues  of  so  many  gods  and  heroes,  was 
levelled  in  the  dust  by  the  stroke  of  lightning.p 

1  See  Augustin,  de  Civiiar.  Dei,  1.  i.  c.  16.  18.  He  (real?  the  sub- 
ject with  remarkable  accuracy  ;  anil  after  admitting  that  there  can- 
not be  any  crime,  where  there  is  no  consent,  he.  adds,  Sed  quia  non 
solum  quod  ad  dolorem,  verum  etinm  quod  ad  libidinem,  pertinet,  in 
corpore  alieno  perpe'.rari  potest ;  quirquid  tale  factum  fuerit,  etsi  re 
tentatn  constnntissimo  aniino  pudicithim  non  excutit.  pudoretn  ta- 
uten inculit,  ne  credatur  factum  cum  mentis  etiam  voluntate,  quod 
fieri  fortasse  sine  carnis  aliqua  voluptate  non  potuit.  In  c.  18.  he 
makes  some  curious  distinctions  between  moral  and  physical  vir- 
ginity. 

m  Marcella,  a  Roman  lady,  equally  respectable  for  her  rank,  her 
age,  and  her  piety,  was  thrown  on  tiie  ground,  and  beaten  and  cru- 
elly whipped,  caesam  fustihus  fiagellisque.  itc.  Jerom,  lorn.  i.  p.  121. 
ad  Principiam.  Sec  Augustin,  rie  Civ.  Dei,  I.  i.  c.  10.  The  modern 
Sacro  rii  Roma.  p.  208.  gives  an  idea  of  the  various  methods  of  tor- 
turing prisoners  for  gold. 

n  The  historian  Sallust,  who  usefully  practised  the  vices  which  he 
lias  so  eloquently  censured,  employed  the  plunder  of  Numidia  to 
adorn  his  palace  and  gardens  on  the  Cluirinai  hill.  The  spot  where 
the  house  stood  is  now  marked  hy  the  church  of  St.  Susanna,  sepa- 
rated only  hy  a  street  from  the  baths  of  Diocletian,  and  not  far  dis- 
tant front  the  Salarian  gate.  See  Nardioi,  Roma  Arnica,  p.  192,  193. 
and  the  great  Plrtn  of  Modern  Ron-.e.  by  Nolli. 

o  The  expressions  of  Procopius  are  distinct  and  moderate,  (de 
Bell.  Vandal.  1.  i.  c.  2-)  The  Chronicle  of  Marcellinus  speaks  too 
strongly,  partem  urbis  Ronne  cremavil ;  and  the  words  of  Philostor 
gius  (f  ifiisrioi;  Ss  t*;  rr;Ki*i  ehp«"K,  1.  xii.  c.  3.)  convey  a  false 
and  exaggerated  idea.  Bargains  has  composed  a  particular  disserta- 
tion (see' torn.  iv.  Ant.quit.  Rom.  Gricv.)  to  prove  that  the  edifices  of 
Rome  were  not  subverted  by  the  Goths  and  Vandals. 

P  Orosius,  1.  ti.  c.  !9.  p.  143.   He  speaks  as  if  he  disapproved  all 


Whatever  might  be  the  numbers,  of  Captives  and  fu- 
equestrian  or  plebeian  rank,  who  perish-  gitives 
ed  in  the  massacre  of  Rome,  it  is  confidently  affirmed, 
that  only  one  senator  lost  his  life  by  the  sword  of  the 
enemy.q  But  it  was  not  easy  to  compute  the  multi- 
tudes, who  from  an  honourable  station,  and  a  pros- 
perous fortune,  were  suddenly  reduced  to  the  miserable 
condition  of  captives  and  exiles.  As  the  barbarians 
had  more  occasion  for  money  than  for  slaves,  they 
fixed,  at  a  moderate  price,  the  redemption  of  their  indig- 
nant prisoners ;  and  the  ransom  was  often  paid  by  the 
benevolence  of  their  friends,  or  the  charity  of  stran- 
gers/ The  captives,  who  were  regularly  sold,  either 
in  open  market,  or  by  private  contract,  would  have 
legally  regained  their  native  freedom,  which  it  was 
impossible  for  a  citizen  to  lose,  or  to  alienate."  But 
as  it  was  soon  discovered,  that  the  vindication  of  their 
liberty  would  endanger  their  lives ;  and  that  the 
Goihs,  unless  they  were  tempted  to  sell,  might  be  pro- 
voked to  murder,  their  useless  prisoners;  the  civil  ju- 
risprudence had  been  already  qualified  by  a  wise 
regulation,  that  they  should  be  obliged  to  serve  the 
moderate  term  of  five  years,  till  they  had  discharged 
by  their  labour  the  price  of  their  redemption.'  The 
nations  who  invaded  the  Roman  empire,  had  driven 
down  before  them,  into  Italy,  whole  troops  of  hungry, 
and  affrighted  provincials,  less  apprehensive  of  servi- 
tude than  of  famine.  The  calamities  of  Rome  and 
Italy  dispersed  the  inhabitants  to  the  most  lonely,  the 
most  secure,  the  most  distant  places  of  refuge.  While 
the  Gothic  cavalry  spread  terror  and  desolation  along 
the  sea-coast  of  Campania  and  Tuscany,  the  little  is- 
land of  Igilium,  separated  by  a  narrow  channel  from 
the  Argentarian  promontory,  repulsed,  or  eluded,  their 
hostile  attempts;  at  so  small  a  distance  from  Rome, 
great  numbers  of  citizens  were  securely  concealed  in 
the  thick  woods  of  that  sequestered  spot."  The  ample 
patrimonies,  which  many  senatorial!  families  possessed 
in  Africa,  invited  them,  if  they  had  time  and  prudence 
to  escape  from  the  ruin  of  their  country,  to  embrace 
the  shelter  of  that  hospitable  province.  The  most  il- 
lustrious of  these  fugitives  was  the  noble  and  pious 
Proba,r  the  widow  of  the  praefect  Petronius.  After 


statues:  ve!  Deum  vel  honiinem  mentiuntur.  They  consisted  of  the 
kings  of  Alba  and  Rome  from  iEnens,  the  Romans,  illustrious  either 
in  arms  or  arts,  and  the  deified  Ca?sars.  The  expression  which  he 
uses  of  Forum  is  somewhat  amWguous,  since  there  existed  five 
principal  Fora;  but  as  they  were  all  contiguous  and  adjacent,  in  the 
plain  which  is  surrounded*  by  the  Capitoline,  the  Quiriunl.  the  Es- 
quiline.  and  the  Palatine  hills,  they  might  fairly  he  considered  as 
one.  See  tiie  Roma  Antiqua  of  Donatus,  p.  162 — 201.  and  the  Ro- 
ma Antica  of  Nardini,  p.  212 — 273.  The  former  is  more  useful  for 
the  ancient  descriptions,  the  latter  for  the  actual  topography. 

q  Orosius  (I.  ii.  c.  19.  p.  142.)  compares  the  cruelty  of  the  Gauls 
and  the  clemency  of  the  Goths,  lhi  vix  quemquarn  invemum  sena- 
toreni,  qui  vel  abseus  evaserit ;  hie  vix  quemquarn  requiri,  qui  forte 
ut  latens  perierit.  But  there  is  an  air  of  rhetoric,  and  perhaps  of 
falsehood,  in  this  antithesis;  and  Socrates  (I.  vii.  c.  10.)  affirms,  per- 
haps by  an  opposite  exaggeration,  that  many  senators  were  put  to 
death  with  various  and  exquisite  tortures. 

r  Multi  .  .  .  christiani  in  captivitatem  ducti  sunt.  Augustin,  de 
Civ.  Dei,  I.  i.  c.  14.  and  the  christians  experienced  no  peculiar  hard- 
ships. 

s  Sec  Heineccius,  Antiquitat.  Juris  Roman,  torn.  i.  p.  90. 
t  Appendix  Cod.  Theodos.  xvi.  in  Sirmond.  Opera,  torn.  i.  p.  735. 
This  edict  was  published  on  the  13th  of  December,  A.  D.  408.  and  is 
more  reasonable  than  properly  belonged  to  the  ministers  of  Houorius. 
u  Eminus  Igilii  sylvosa  cacumina  miror'; 

Quern  fraudare  nefas  laudis  honore  suae. 
Haec  proprios  nuper  tutata  est  insula  saltus ; 

Sivo  loci  ingenio,  seu  Domini  genio. 
Gurgite  cum  modico  victricibus  obstitit  armis, 

Tanquam  longinquo  dissociata  mari, 
Haec  multos  lacera  suscepit  ab  urbe  fugatos, 

Hie  fessis  posito  certa  timore  salus. 
Plurima  terreno  populaverat  aequora  bello, 
Contra  naturam  classe  timendus  eques : 
Unum,  mira  fides,  vario  discrimine  portum ! 
Tarn  prope  Romanis,  tarn  procul  esse  Getis. 

Kutilius,  in  Itinerar.  1.  i.  325. 
Theisland  is  now  called  Gizlio.  SeeCluver.  Ilal.  Antiq.  l.ii.p.502. 
x  As  the  adventures  of  Probaand  her  family  are  connected  with  the 
life  of  St.  Augustin,  they  are  diligently  illustrated  by  Tillemont, 
M"m.  F.ccles.  tom.  xiii.  p.  620—635.  Sometime  after  their  arrival  in 
Africa,  Demetrius  took  the  veil,  and  made  a  vow  of  virginity;  an 
event  which  was  considered  as  of  the  highest  importance  to  Rome 
and  to  the  world.  All  the  Saints  wrote  congratulatory  letters  to  her ; 
that  of  Jerom  is  still  extant,  (torn.  i.  p.  62 — 73.  ad  Demetriad.  de  ser- 
vanda Virjinitat.)  and  contains  a  mixture  of  absurd  reasoning,  spirit- 
ed declamation,  and  curious  facts,  some  of  which  relate  to  the  siege 
and  sack  of  Rome. 
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the  death  of  her  husband,  the  most  powerful  subject 
of  Rome,  she.  had  remained  at  the  head  of  the  Anician 
family,  and  successively  supplied,  from  her  private 
fortune,  the  expense  of  the  consulships  of  her  three 
sons.    When  the  city  was  besieged  and  taken  by  the 
Goths,  ProlTa,  supported,  with  christian  resignation, 
the  loss  of  immense  riches,  embarked  in  a  smalf  ves- 
sel, from  whence  she  beheld,  at  sea,  the  flames  of  her 
burning  palace,  and  fled  with  her  daughter  Lata,  and 
her  grand-daughter,  the  celebrated  virgin  Demetrias, 
to  the  coast  of  Africa.    The  benevolent  profusion  with 
which  the  matron  distributed  the  fruits,  or  the  price, 
of  her  estates,  contributed  to  alleviate  the  misfortunes 
of  exile  and  captivity.     But  even  the  family  of  Proba 
herself  was  not  exempt  from  the  rapacious  oppression 
of  count  Heraclian,  who  basely  sold,  in  matrimonial 
prostitution,  the  noblest  maidens  of  Rome,  to  the  lust 
or  avarice  of  the  Syrian  merchants.    The  Italian  fugi- 
tives were  dispersed  through  the  provinces,  along  the] 
coast  of  Egypt  and  Asia,  as  far  as  Constantinople  and  j 
Jerusalem  ;  and  the  village  of  Bcthlem,  the  solitary 
residence  of  St.  Jerom  and  his  female  converts,  was 
crowded  with  illustrious  beggars  of  either  sex,  and  | 
every  age,  who  excited  the  public  compassion  by  the  j 
remembrance  of  their  past  fortune. >'    This  awful  catas-  j 
trophe  of  Rome  filled  {he  astonished  empire  with  grief 
and  terror.    Sc  interesting  a  contrast  of  greatness  and 
ruin,  disposed  the  fond  credulity  of  the  people  to  de-  | 
plore,  and  even  to  exaggerate  the  afflictions  of  the. 
queen  of  cities.    The  clergy,  who  applied  to  recent  I 
events  the  lofty  metaphors  of  oriental  prophecy,  were 
sometimes  tempted  to  confound  the  destruction  of  the 
capital,  and  the  dissolution  of  the  globe. 
'  oklt    .•  p  ~o      There  exists  in  human  nature  a  strong 

Sank  or    itome  .  •         i  i 

by  the  troops  of  propensity  to  depreciate  the  advantages, 
Charles  V.  and  j0  magnify  the  evils,  of  the  present 
times.  Yet  when  the  first  emotions  had  subsided,  and 
a  fair  estimate  was  made  of  the  real  damage,  the  more 
learned  and  judicious  contemporaries  were  forced  to 
confess,  that  infant  Rome  had  formerly  received  more 
essential  injury  from  the  Gauls  than  she  had  now  sus- 
tained from  the  Goths  in  her  declining;  age.z  The 
experience  of  eleven  centuries  had  enabled  posterity 
to  produce  a  much  more  singular  parallel  ;  and  to 
affirm  with  confidence,  that  the  ravages  of  the  barba- 
rians, whom  Alaric  had  led  from  the  banks  of  the 
Danube,  were  less  destructive,  than  the  hostilities 
exercised  by  the  troops  of  Charles  the  fifth,  a  catholic 
prince,  who  styled  himself  emperor  of  the  Romans." 
The  Goths  evacuated  the  city  at  the  end  of  six  days, 
but  Rome  remained  above  nine  months  in  possession 
of  the  imperialists;  and  every  hour  was  stained  by 
some  atrocious  act  of  cruelty,  lust,  and  rapine.  The 
authority  of  Alaric  preserved  some  order  and  moder- 
ation among  the  ferocious  multitude,  which  acknow- 
ledged him  for  their  leader  and  king;  but  the  consta- 
ble of  Bourbon  had  gloriously  fallen  in  the  attack  of 
the  walls  ;  and  the  death  of  the  general  removed  every 
restraint  of  discipline,  from  an  army  which  consisted 
of  three  independent  nations,  the  Italians,  the  Span- 
iards, and  the  Germans.  In  the  beginning  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  the  manners  of  Italy  exhibited  a  re- 
markable scene  of  the  depravity  of  mankind.  They 
united  the  sanguinary  crimes  that  prevail  in  an  unset- 

y  See  the  pathetic  complaint  of  "Jerom  (lorn.  v.  p.  400.)  in  his  pre- 
face to  the  second  book  of  his  Commentaries  on  ihe  prophet  Ezekiel. 


tied  state  of  society,  wit*  the  polished  vices  that 
spring  from  the  abuse  of  art  and  luxury ;  and  the 
loose  adventurers,  who  had  violated  every  prejudice  of 
patriotism  and  superstition  to  assault  the  palace  of  the 
Roman  pontiff,  must  deserve  to  be  considered  as  the 
most  profligate  of  the  Italians.  At  ihe  same  a;ra,  the 
Spaniards  were  the  terror  both  of  the  old  and  of  the 
new  world  :  but  their  high-spirited  valour  was  dis- 
graced by  gloomy  pride,  rapacious  avarice,  and  unre- 
lenting cruelty.  Indefatigable  in  the  pursuit  of  fame 
and  riches,  they  had  improved,  by  repeated  practice, 
the  most  exquisite  and  effectual  method  of  torturing 
their  prisoners  :  many  of  the  Castilians,  who  pillaged 
Rome,  were  familiars  of  the  holy  inquisition ;  and 
some  volunteers,  perhaps,  were  lately  returned  from 
the  conquest  of  Mexico.  The  Germans  were  less  cor- 
rupt than  the  Italians,  less  cruel  than  the  Spaniards; 
and  the  rustic,  or  even,  savage,  aspect  of  those  Tra- 
montane warriors,  often  disguised  a  simple  and  mer- 
ciful disposition.  But  they  had  imbibed,  in  the  first 
fervour  of  the  reformation,  the  spirit,  as  well  as  the 
principles,  of  Luther.  It.  was  their  favourite  amuse- 
ment to  insult,  or  destroy,  the  consecrated  objects  of 
catholic  superstition  ;  they  indulged,  without  pity  or 
remorse,  a  devout  hatred  against  the  clergy  of  every 
denomination  and  degree,  who  form  so  considerable 
a  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  modern  Rome;  and  their 
fanatic  zeal  might  aspire  to  subvert  the  throne  of  anti- 
christ, to  purify,  with  blood  and  fire,  the  abominations 
of  the  spiritual  Babylon.1" 

The  retreat  of  the  victorious  Goths,  Alaric  evar  atea 
who  evacuated  Rome  on  the  sixth  day,c  uome)  ami  i-av- 
might  he  the  result  of  prudence;  but  it    ages  Italy, 
was  not  surely  the  effect  of  fear.d   At  the  *£J ■ 

head  of  an  army,  encumbered  with  rich 
and  weighty  spoils,    their  intrepid  leader  advanced 
along  the  Appian  way  into  the  southern  provinces  of 
Italy,  destroying  whatever  dared  to  oppose  his  pas- 
sage, and  contenting  himself  with  the  plunder  of  the 
unresisting  country.  The  fate  of  Capua,  the  proud  and 
luxurious  metropolis  of  Campania,  and  which  was  re- 
spected, even  in  its  decay,  as  the  eighth  city  of  the 
empire,*  is  buried  in  oblivion;  whilst  the  adjacent 
|  town  of  Nolaf  has  been  illustrated  on  this  occasion,  by 
]  the  sanctity  of  Paulinus,s  who  was  successively  a 
!  consul,  a  monk,  and  a  bishop.    At  the  age  of  forty,  he 
|  renounced  the  enjoyment  of  wealth  and  honour,  of  so- 
|  ciety  and  literature,  to  embrace  a  life  of  solitude  and 
penance;    and  the  loud  applause  of  the  clergy  encou- 
raged him  to  despise  the  reproaches  of  his  worldly 
friends,  w-ho  ascribed  this  desperate  act  to  some  dis- 
I  order  of  the  mind  orbody.h     An  early  and  passionate 
'attachment  determined  him  to  fix  his  humble  dwelling 
|  in  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Nola,  near  the  miraculous 
tomb  of  St.  Felix,  which  the  public  devotion  had 
■  already  surrounded  with  five    large  and  populous 
j  churches.    The  remains  of  his  fortune  and  of  his  un- 

[  b  The  furious  spirit  of  Luther,  the  effect  of  temper  and  enthusiasm, 
:  has  been  forcibly  attacked,  (Bossuet,  Hist,  des  Variations  des  Eglises 
j  Protestantes,  livre  i.  p.  20—36.)  and  feebly  defended.  (Seckendorf, 
,  Comment,  de  Lutheranismo,  especially  1.  i.  No.  78.  p.  120.  and  1.  iii. 
No.  122.  p.  556.) 

c  Marcellinus,  in  Chron.  Oroshis,  (1.  vii.  c.  39.  p.  5*5.)  asserts,  that 
he  left  Rome  on  the  third  day ;  but  this  difference  is  easily  reconciled 
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The  reader  who  wishes  to  inform  himself  of  the  circumstan 
of  tliis  famous  event,  may  peruse  an  admirable  narrative  in  Dr. 
berlson's  History  of  Charles  V.  vol.  ii.  p.  283.  or  consult  the  Anr 
d'ltaliaof  the  learned  Muratori,  torn,  xiv  p.  230—244.  octavo  edili 
If  he  is  desirous  of  examining  the  originals,  he.  may  have  recourse  to 
eighteenth  book  of  the  great,  but  unfinished,  history  of  Guiccard 
But  the  account  which  most  truly  deserves  the  name  of  authei 
and  original,  is  a  little  book,  entitled,  Sacco  di  Roma,  compos 
within  less  than  a  month  after  the  assault  of  the  city,  by  the  brot 
of  the  historian  Guicciardini,  who  appears  to  have  been  an  able  i 
gistrate,  and  a  dispaitiunale  writor. 


cessive  motions  of  great  bodies  of  troops, 
es  (1.  vii.  c.  10.)  pretends,  without  any  colour  of  truth  or 
it  Alaric  fled  on  the  report,  that  the  armies  of  the  eastern 
re  in  full  march  to  attack  him. 

edit.  Toll.  The  luxury  of 
baris  itself.  See  Athenoaus 
>h. 

n  of  Rome,  (about  800  before 
the  christian  era.)  the  Tuscans  built  Capua  and  Nola,  at  the  distance 
of  twenty-three  miles  from  each  other ;  but  the  latter  of  the  two  cities 

g  Tillcmont  (M^m.  Eccles.  torn.  xiv.  p  1 — 146.)  has  compiled, 
with  iiis  usual  diligence,  all  that  relates  to  the  life  and  writings  of 
Paulinus,  whose  retreat  is  celebrated  by  his  own  pen,  and  by  the 
praises  of  St.  Ambrose,  St.  Jerom,  St.  Augustan,  Sulpicius  Scverus, 

1  S  See  the  affectionate  letters  jf  Ausonius  (cpist.  xix.— xxv.  p.  650 — 
69S.  edit.  Toll.)  to  his  colleague,  Ids  friend,  and  his  disciple,  Pauli- 

1  nus.  The  religion  of  Ausonius  is  still  a  problem,  (see  Mem.  de  l'Aca- 
demie  des  Inscriptions,  toin.  xv.  p.  123—138.)    I  believe  that  it  was 

|  such  in  his  own  lime,  and,  consequently,  that  iu  Ins  heart  he  was 

1  a  pagan. 
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derstanding  were  dedicated  to  the  service  of  the  glo- 
rious martyr;  whose  praise,  on  the  day  of  his  festival, 
Paulinus  never  failed  to  celebrate  by  a  solemn  hymn  ; 
and  in  whose  name  he  erected  a  sixth  church,  of  superior 
elegance  and  beauty,  which  was  decorated  with  many 
curious  pictures,  from  the  history  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament.  Such  assiduous  zeal  secured  the  favour  of 
the  saint,1  or  at  least  of  the  people;  and,  after  fifteen 
years1  retirement,  (he  Roman  consul  was  compelled  to 
accept  the  bishopric  of  Xola,  a  few  months  before  the 
city  was  invested  by  the  Goths.  During  the  siege,  I 
some  religious  persons  were  satisfied  that  ihey  had 
seen,  either  in  dreams  or  visions,  the  divine  form  of 
their  tutelar  patron  ;  yet  it  soon  appeared  by  the  event, 
that  Faelix  wanted  power,  or  inclination,  to  preserve  the 
flock,  of  which  he  had  formerly  been  the  shepherd. 
Nola  was  not  saved  from  the  general  devastation  ;k  and 
the  captive  bishop  was  protected  only  by  the  general 
opinion  of  his  innocence  and  poverty.  Above  four 
years  elapsed  from  the  successful  invasion  of  Italy  by 
the  arms  of  Alaric,  to  the  voluntary  retreat  of  the 
Goths  under  the  conduct  of  his  successor  Adolphus  ; 

,  and,  durino-  the  whole  time,  they  reigned 

losscssion  01       .  .  °      .  ■       iv.  i  . 

Italy  by  the  without  control  over  a  country,  winch,  in 
Goths.  :  the  opinion  of  the  ancients,  had  united 
A.  D.  403  11-  ajj  tjie  varjous  excellences  of  nature  and 
art.  The  prosperity,  indeed,  which  Italy  had  attained 
in  the  auspicious  age  of  the  Antonines,  had  gradually 
declined  with  the  decline  of  the  empire.  The  fruits  of  a 
lung  peace  perished  under  the  rude  grasp  of  the  barbari- 
ans ;  and  they  themselves  were  incapable  of  tasting  the 
more  elegant  refinements  of  luxury,  which  had  been 
prepared  for  the  use  of  the  soft  and  polished  Italians. 
Each  soldier,  however,  claimed  an  ample  portion  of 
the  substantial  plenty,  the  corn  and  cattle,  oil  and 
wine,  that  was  daily  collected  and  consumed,  in  the 
Gothic  camp  ;  and  the  principal  warriors  insulted  the 
villas  and  gardens,  once  inhabited  byLucullus  and  Cice- 
to,  along  the  beauteous  coast  of  Campania.  Their  trem- 
bling captives,  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Roman  senators, 
presented,  in  goblets  of  gold  and  gems,  large  draughts  of 
Falernian  wine,  to  the  haughty  victors  who  stretched 
their  huge  limbs  under  the  shade  of  plane  trees,1  artifici- 
ally disposed  to  exclude  the  scorching  rays,  and  to  admit 
the  genial  warmth,  of  the  sun.  These  delights  were 
enhanced  by  the  memory  of  past  hardships  :  the  com- 
parison of  their  native  soil,  the  bleak  and  barren  hills  of 
Scy thia,  and  the  frozen  banks  of  the  E  Ibe  and  Danube, 
added  new  charms  to  the  felicity  of  the  Italian  climate."1 
Death  of  Alaric,  Whether  fame,  or  conquest,  or  riches, 
A.  D.  410.  were  the  object  of  Alaric,  he  pursued 
that  object  with  an  indefatigable  ardour,  which  could 
neither  be  quelled  by  adversity,  nor  satiated  by  suc- 
cess. No  sooner  had  he  reached  the  extreme  land  of 
Italy,  than  he  was  attracted  by  the  neighbouring  pros- 
pect of  a  fertile  and  peaceful  island.  Yet  even  the 
possession  of  Sicily  he  considered  only  as  an  interme- 
diate step  to  the  important  expedition,  which  he  al- 
ready meditated  against  the  continent  of  Africa.  The 
straits  of  Rhegium  and  Messina"  are  twelve  miles  in 

i  The  humble  Paulinus  once  presumed  to  say,  that  he  believed  Si. 
Faelix  did  love  him ;  at  least,  as  a  master  loves  his  little  dog. 

k  See  jornandes.  de  Reb.  Get.  c.  30.  p.  653.  Philostorgius.l.  xii.  c. 
3.  Augusiin.  de  Civ.  Dei.  1.  i.  c.  10.  Barouius,  Annal.  Eccles.  A.  D. 
410.    So.  45,  46. 

1  The  plalanus,  or  plane-tree,  was  a  favourite  of  the  ancients,  by 
■whom  it  was  propagated,  for  the  sake  of  shade,  from  the  east  to 
Gaul.  Pliny,  Hist.  Natur.  xii.  3,  4,  5.  He  mentions  several  of  an 
enormous  size  :  one  in  the  imperial  villa,  at  Velitra,  which  Caligula 
called  his  nest,  as  the  branches  were  capable  of  holding  a  large  table, 
the  proper  attendants,  and  the  emperorhimself,  whom  Pliny  quaintly 
styles  pars  umbra ;  an  expression  which  might,  with  equal  reason, 
be  applied  to  Alaric. 

m  The  prostrate  south  to  the  destroyer  yields 

Her  boasted  titles,  and  her  golden  fields ; 

With  grim  delight  the  brood  of  winter  view 

A  briehter  day,  and  sties  of  azure  hue ; 

Scent  the  new  frusrance  of  the  opening  rose, 

And  quafflhe  pendant  vintage  as"  it  grows. 
See  Gray's  poems,  published  by  Mr.  Mason,  p.  197.    Instead  of  com- 
piling tables  of  chronology  and  natural  history,  why  did  not  Mr.  Gray 
apply  the  poweis  of  his  genius  to  finish  the  philosophic  poem,  of 
which  he  has  left  such  an  exquisite  specimen  1 
u  For  the  perfect  description  of  the  straits  of  Messina,  Scylla,  Cha- 
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length,  and,  in  the  narrowest  passage,  about  one  mile 
and  a  half  broad  ;  and  the  fabulous  monsters  of  the 
deep,  the  rocks  of  Scylla,  and  the  whirlpool  of  Cha- 
rybdis,  could  terrify  none  but  the  most  timid  and  un- 
skilful mariners.  Yet  as  soon  as  the  first  division  of 
the  Goths  had  embarked,  a  sudden  tempest  arose, 
which  sunk,  or  scattered,  many  of  the  transports; 
their  courage  was  daunted  by  the  terrors  of  a  new  ele- 
ment ;  and  the  whole  design  was  defeated  by  the  pre- 
mature death  of  Alaric,  which  fixed,  after  a  short  ill- 
ness, the  fatal  term  of  his  conquests.  The  ferocious 
character  of  the  barbarians  was  displayed,  in  the  fu- 
neral of  a  hero,  whose  valour,  and  fortune,  they  cele- 
brated with  mournful  applause.  By  the  labour  of  a 
captive  multitude,  they  forcibly  diverted  the  course  of 
the  Busentinus,  a  small  river  that  washes  the  walls  of 
Consentia.  The  royal  sepulchre,  adorned  with  the 
splendid  spoils,  and  trophies,  of  Rome,  was  construct- 
ed in  the  vacant  bed  ;  the  waters  were  then  restored 
to  their  natural  channel ;  and  the  secret  spot,  where 
the  remains  of  Alaric  had  been  deposited,  was  for 
ever  concealed  by  the  inhuman  massacre  of  the  pris- 
oners, who  had  been  employed  to  execute  the  work." 

The  personal  animosities,  and  heredi-  Adu,phuskingof 
tary  feuds,  of  the  barbarians,  were  sus-  the  Goths  coo- 
nended  by  the  strono-  necessity  of  their  clul'es  a  ve*c«. 

a-  ■  ,    , ,      ,  g         ,  i  i   i  with  the  empire, 

affairs;  and  the  brave  Adolphus,  the  and  marches  into 
brother-in-law  of  the  deceased  monarch,  Gaui,^ 
was  unanimously  elected  to  succeed  to 
his  throne.  The  character  and  political  system  of  the 
new  king  of  the  Goths,  may  be  best  understood  from 
his  own  conversation  with  an  illustrious  citizen  of 
Narbonne;  who  afterwards,  in  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
Holy  Land,  related  it  to  St.  Jerom,  in  the  presence 
of  the  historian  Orosius.  "  In  the  full  confidence  of 
valour  and  victory,  I  once  aspired  (said  Adolphus)  to 
change  the  face  of  the  universe ;  to  obliterate  the 
name  of  Rome ;  to  erect  on  its  ruins  the  dominion  of 
the  Goths ;  and  to  acquire,  like  Augustus,  the  immor- 
tal fame  of  the  founder  of  a  new  empire.  By  repeated 
experiments,  I  was  gradually  convinced,  that  laws  are 
essentially  necessary  to  maintain  and  regulate  a  well- 
constituted  state;  and  that  the  fierce  untractable  hu- 
monr  of  the  Goths  was  incapable  of  bearing  the  salu- 
tary yoke  of  laws,  and  civil  government.  From  that 
moment  I  proposed  to  myself  a  different  object  of  glo- 
ry and  ambition  ;  and  it  is  now  my  sincere  wish,  that 
the  gratitude  of  future  ages  should  acknowledge  the 
merit  of  a  stranger,  who  employed  the  sword  of  the 
Goths,  not  to  subvert,  but  to  restore  and  maintain,  the 
prosperity  of  the  Roman  empire. "p  With  these  pa- 
cific views,  the  successor  of  Alaric  suspended  the 
operations  of  war;  and  seriously  negociated  with  the 
imperial  court  a  treaty  of  friendship  and  alliance.  It 
was  the  interest  of  the  ministers  of  Honorius,  who 
were  now  released  from  the  obligation  of  their  extrav- 
agant oath,  to  deliver  Italy  from  the  intolerable  weight 
of  the  Gothic  powers;  and  they  readily  accepted  their 
service  against  the  tyrants  and  barbarians  who  infested 
the  provinces  beyond  the  Alps.i  Adolphus,  assuming 
the  character  of  a  Roman  general,  directed  his  march 
from  the  extremity  of  Campania  to  the  southern  pro- 
vinces of  Gaul.  His  troops,  either  by  force  or  agree- 
ment, immediately  occupied  the  cities  of  Narbonne, 
Thoulouse,  and  Bourdeaux ;  and  though  they  were 
repulsed  by  count  Boniface  from  the  walls  of  Mar- 
seilles, they  soon  extended  their  quarters  from  the 
Mediterranean  to  the  ocean.    The  oppressed  provin- 

rybdis,  4c.  see  Cluverius,  (ltd.  Antiq.  1.  iv.  p.  1293.  and  Sicilia  An- 
tiq.  1.  i.  p.  60—76.)  who  had  diligently  studied  the  ancients,  and  sur- 
veyed with  a  curious  eye  the  actual  face  of  the  country, 
o  Jornandes,  de  Reb.  Get.  c.  30.  p.  654. 

p  Orosius,  1.  vii.  c.  43.  p.  534,  5S5.  He  was  sent  by  St.  Augustin, 
in  the  year  415,  from  Africa  to  Palestine,  to  visit  St.  Jerom,  and  Vo 
consult  with  him  on  the  subject  of  the  Pelagian  controversy. 

q  Jornandes  supposes,  without  much  probability,  that  Adolphus 
visited  and  plundered  Rome,  a  second  lime,  (more  locustarum  erasiu) 
Yet  he  agrees  with  Orosius  in  supposing,  that  a  treaty  of  peace  was 
concluded  between  the  Gothic  prince  and  Honorius.  See  Oros.  1 
vii.  c.  43.  p.  5*1,  585.   Jornandes,  de  Reb.  Geucis,  c.  31.  p.  654,  655. 
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cials  might  exclaim,  that  the  miserable  remnant  which 
the  enemy  had  spared,  was  cruelly  ravished  by  their 
pretended  allies ;  yet  some  specious  colours  were  not 
wanting  to  palliate,  or  justify  the  violence  of  the  Goths. 
The  cities  of  Gaul,  which  they  attacked,  might  perhaps 
be  considered  as  in  a  state  of  rebellion  against  the  gov- 
ernment of  Honorius  :  the  articles  of  the  treaty,  or  the  se- 
cret instructions  of  the  court,  might  sometimes  be  al- 
leged in  favour  of  the  seeming  usurpations  of  Adolphus; 
and  the  guilt  of  any  irregular,  unsuccessful  act  of  hos- 
tility, might  always  be  imputed,  with  au  appearance  of 
truth,  to  the  ungovernable  spirit  of  a  barbarian  host,  impa- 
tient of  peace  or  discipline.  The  luxury  of  Italy  bad  been 
less  effectual  to  soften  the  temper  than  to  relax  the  courage 
of  the  Goths,  and  they  had  imbibed  the  vices,  without 
imitating  the  arts  and  institutions,  of  civilized  society/ 
His  marriage  The  professions  of  Adolphus  were 
with  Piacidia,  probably  sincere,  and  his  attachment  to 
A.  D.  414.  tne  cause  of. the  republic  was  secured  by 
the  ascendant  which  a  Roman  princess  had  acquired 
over  the  heart  and  understanding  of  the  barbarian  king. 
Placidia,s  the  daughter  of  the  great  Theodosins,  and  of 
Galla,  his  second  wife,  had  received  a  royal  education  in 
the  palace  of  Constantinople;  but  the  eventful  story 
of  her  life  is  connnected  with  the  revolutions  which  agi- 
tated the  western  empire  under  the  reign  of  her  brother 
Honorius.  When  Rome  was  first  invested  by  the  arms 
of  Alaric,  Piacidia,  who  was  then  about  twenty  years 
of  age,  resided  in  the  city  ;  and  her  ready  consent  to  the 
death  of  hercousin  Serena  has  a  cruel  and  ungrateful  ap- 
pearance, which,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
action,  may  be  aggravated  or  excused,  by  the  consider- 
tion  of  her  tender  age.'  The  victorious  barbarians  de- 
tained, either  as  a  hostage  or  a  captive,"  the  sister  of 
Honorius;  but,  while  she  was  exposed  to  the  disgrace 
of  following  round  Italy  the  motions  of  a  Gothic  camp, 
she  experienced,  however,  decent  and  respectful  treat- 
ment. The  authority  of  Jornandes,  who  praises  the  beau- 
ty of  Piacidia,  may  perhaps  be  counterbalanced  by  the 
silence,  the  expressive  silence  of  her  flatterers  :  yet  the 
spendour  of  her  birth,  the  bloom  of  youth,  the  elegance 
of  manners,  and  the  dexterous  insinuation  which  she 
condescended  to  employ,  made  a  deep  impression  on  the 
mind  of  Adolphus  ;  and  the  Gothic  king;  aspired  to  call 
himself  the  brother  of  the  emperor.  The  ministers  of 
Honorius  rejected  with  disdain  the  proposal  of  an  alli- 
ance so  injurious  to  every  sentiment  of  Roman  pride; 
and  repeatedly  urged  the  restitution  of  Piacidia,  as  an 
indispensable  condition  of  the  treaty  of  peace.  But  the 
daughter  of  Theodosius  submitted,  without  reluctance, 
to  the  desires  of  the  conqueror,  a  young  and  valiant 
prince,  who  yielded  to  Alaric  in  loftiness  of  stature,  but 
who  excelled  in  the  more  attractive  qualities  of  grace 
and  beauty.  The  marriage  of  Adolphus  and  Piacidia" 
was  consummated  before  the  Goths  retired  from  Italy, 
and  the  solemn,  perhaps  the  anniversary,  day  of  their 
nuptials  was  afterwards  celebrated  in  the  house  of  In- 
genuus,  one  of  the  most  illustrious  citizens  of  Narbonne 
in  Gaul.  The  bride,  attired  and  adorned  like  a  Roman 
empress,  was  placed  on  a  throne  of  state;  and  the  king 
of  the  Goths,  who  assumed,  on  this  occasion,  the  Ro- 
man habit,  contented  himself  with  a  less  honourable 

r  The  retreat  of  the  Goths  from  Italy,  and  their  first  transactions 
in  Gaul,  are  dark  and  doubtful.  I  have  derived  much  assistance 
from  Mascou,  (Hist,  of  the  Ancient  Germans,  1.  viii.  c.  29.  35,  36,  37.) 
who  has  illustrated  and  connected  the  broken  chronicles  and  frag- 
ments of  the  times. 

s  See  an  account  of  Piacidia  in  Ducange,  Fam.  Byzant.  p.  72,  and 
Tillemom,  Hist,  des  Empereurs,  torn.  i.  p.  2G0.  386.  torn.  vi.  p.  240. 

t  Z  >simus,  1.  v.  p.  350. 

u  Zosimus,  1.  vi.  p.  333.  Orosius,  (1.  vii.  c.  40.  p.  576.)  and  the 
Chronicles  of  Marcellinus  and  Idatius,  seem  to  suppose,  that  the 
Goths  did  not  carry  away  Piacidia,  till  after  the  last  siege  of  Rome. 

x  See  the  pictures  of  Adolphus  and  Piacidia,  and  the  account  of 
their  marriage,  in  Jornandes,  de  Reb.  Geticis,  c.  31.  p.  654,  655.  With 
regard  to  the  place  where  the  nuptials  were  stipulated,  or  consum- 
mated, or  celebrated,  the  MSS.  of  Jornandes  vary  between  two  neigh- 
bouring cities,  Forli  and  Imola,  (Forum  Li  vii  and  Forum  Cornelii.) 
It  is  fair  and  easy  to  reconcile  the  Gothic  historian  with  Olympiodo- 
rus,  (see  Mascou,  1.  viii.  c.  46.)  but  Tillemont  grows  peevish,  and 
Bwe*rs,  that  it  is  not  worth  while  to  try  to  conciliate  Jornandes  with 
any  good  authors. 
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seat  by  her  side.  The  nuptial  gift,  which,  according  to 
the  custom  of  his  nation,?  was  offered  to  Piacidia,  con- 
sisted of  the  rare  and  magnificent  spoils  of  her  country. 
Fifty  beautiful  youths,  in  silken  robes,  carried  a  basin 
in  each  band  ;  and  one  of  these  basins  was  filled  with 
pieces  of  gold,  the  other  with  precious  stones  of  an  ines- 
timable value.  Attalus,  so  long  the  sport  of  fortune, 
and  of  the  Goths,  was  appointed  to  lead  the  chorus  of 
the  hymenajal  song;  and  the  degraded  emperor  might 
aspire  to  the  praise  of  a  skilful  musician.  The  barba- 
rians enjoyed  the  insolence  of  their  triumph  ;  and  the 
provincials  rejoiced  in  this  alliance,  which  tempered, 
by  the  mild  influence  of  love  and  reason,  the  fierce 
spirit  of  their  Gothic  lord.1 

The  hundred  basins  of  gold  and  gems,  The  Gothic 
presented  to  Piacidia  at  her  nuptial  reassures, 
feast,  formed  an  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  Gothic 
treasures;  of  which  some  extraordinary  specimens 
may  be  selected  from  the  history  of  the  successors  of 
Adolphus.  Many  curious  and  costly  ornaments  of 
pure  gold,  enriched  with  jewels,  were  found  in  their 
palace  of  Narbonne,  when  it  was  pillaged,  in  the  sixth 
century,  by  the  Franks:  sixty  cups,  or  chalices;  fif- 
teen pa/ens,  or  plates,  for  the  use  of  the  communion; 
twenty  boxes,  or  cases,  to  hold  the  books  of  the  gos- 
pels :  this  consecrated  wealth1  was  distributed  by  the 
son  of  Clovis  among  the  churches  of  his  dominions, 
and  his  pious  liberality  seems  to  upbraid  some  former 
sacrilege  of  the  Goths.  They  possessed,  with  more 
security  of  conscience,  the  famous  missorium,  or  great 
dish  for  the  service  of  the  table,  of  massy  gold,  of  the 
weight  of  five  hundred  pounds,  and  of  far  superior 
value,  from  the  precious  stones,  the  exquisite  work- 
manship, and  the  tradition  that  it  had  been  presented, 
by  vEtius  the  patrician,  to  Torismond,  king  of  the 
Goths.  One  of  the  successors  of  Torismond  pur- 
chased the  aid  of  the  French  monarch  by  the  promise 
of  this  magnificent  gift.  When  he  was  seated  on  the 
throne  of  Spain,  he  delivered  it  with  reluctance  to  the 
ambassadors  of  Dagobert;  despoiled  them  on  the 
road  ;  stipulated,  after  a  long  negociation,  the  inade- 
quate ransom  of  two  hundred  thousand  pieces  of  gold  ; 
and  preserved  the  missorium,  as  the  pride  of  the  Gothic 
treasury.6  When  that  treasury,  after  the  conquest  of 
Spain,  was  plundered  by  the  Arabs,  they  admired,  and 
they  have  celebrated,  another  object  still  more  remark- 
able: a  table  of  considerable  size,  of  one  single  piece 
of  solid  emerald, c  encircled  with  three  rows  of  fine 
pearls,  supported  by  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  feet 
of  gems  and  massy  gold,  and  estimated  at  the  price  of 
five  hundred  thousand  pieces  of  gold.d    Some  portion 

j  The  Visigoths  (the  subjects  of  Adolphus)  restrained,  by  subse- 
quent laws,  the  prodigality  of  conjugal  love;  it  was  illegal  for  a  hus- 
band to  make  any  gift  or  settlement  for  the  benefit  of  his  wife  during 
the  first  year  of  their  marriage  ;  and  his  liberality  could  not  at  any 
time,  exceed  the  tenth  part  of  his  property.  The  Lombards  were 
somewhat  more  indulgent:  they  allowed  the  morgingcap  immediately 
after  the  wedding  night;  and  this  famous  gift,  the  reward  of  virginity, 
might  equal  the  fourth  part  of  the  husband  s  substance.  Some  cau- 
tious maidens,  indeed,  were  wise  enough  to  stipulate  beforehand  a 
present,  which  they  were  too  sure  of  not  deserving.  See  Montesquieu, 
Esprit  des  Loix,  1.  xix.  c.  25.  Muratori,  dell'  Antichitii  Italiane, 
lorn.  i.  Dissertazion  xx.  p.  243. 

z  We  owe  the  curious  detail  of  this  nuptial  feast  to  the  historian 
Olympiodorus,  ap.  Photium,  p.  185.  188. 

a  See  in  the  great  collection  of  the  historians  of  France  by  Dom. 
Bouquet,  torn.  li.  Greg.  Turonens.  1.  iii.  c.  10.  p.  191.  Gesta  Regum 
Francorum,  c.  23.  p.  557.  The  anonymous  writer,  with  an  ignorance 
worthy  of  his  times,  supposes  that  these  instruments  of  christian  wor- 
ship had  belonged  to  the  temple  of  Solomon.  If  he  has  any  meaning, 
it  must  be,  that  they  were  found  in  the  sack  of  Rome. 

b  Consult  the  following  original  testimonies  in  the  historians  of 
France,  torn.  ii.  Fredegarii  Scholastic!,  Chron.  c.73.  p.  441.  Frede- 
gar.  Fragment,  iii.  p.  463.  Gesta  Regis  Dagobert.  c.  29.  p.  587.  The 
accession  of  Sisenand  to  the  throne  of  Spain  happened  A.  D.  631. 
The  200,000  pieces  of  gold  were  appropriated  by  Dagobert  to  the 
foundation  of  the  church  of  St  Denys. 

c  The  president  Goguet  (Origine  des  Loix,  Jcc.  lorn.  ii.  p.  239.)  is 
of  opinion,  that  the  stupendous  pieces  of  emerald,  the  statues  and  col- 
umns, which  antiquity  has  placed  in  Egypt,  at  Gades,  at  Constanti- 
nople, were  in  reality  artificial  compositions  of  colored  glass.  The 
famous  emerald  dish,  which  is  shown  at  Genoa,  is  supposed  to  coun- 
tenance the  suspicion. 

d  Elmacin.  Hist.  Saracenica,  1.  i.  n.  85.  Roderic.  Tolet.  Hist.  Arab, 
c.  9.  Cardonne,  Hist,  de  rAfrique,*et  de  l'Espagne  sous  les  Arabes, 
torn.  i.  p.  83.   It  was  called  the  Table  of  Solomon,  according  to  the 
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of  the  Colhic  treasures  rniglitbe  the  gift  of  friendship, 
or  the  tribute  of  obedience;  but  the  far  greater  part 
had  been  the  fruits  of  w  ar  and  rapine,  the  spoils  of  the 
empire,  and  perhaps  of  Rome. 

Laws  f.»r  the  re-  After  the.  deliverance  of  Italy  from 
lief  of  Italy  and  the  oppression  ot  the  Goths,  some  secret 
A°De4iO— 417  counsellor  was  permitted,  amidst  the 
factions  of  the  palace,  to  heal  the 
wounds  of  that  afflicted  country.'  By  a  wise  and  hu- 
mane regulation,  the  eight  provinces  which  had  been 
the  most  deeply  injured,  Campania,  Tuscany,  Pice- 
num,  Samnium,  Apulia,  Calabria,  Bruttium,  and  Lu- 
cania,  obtained  an  indulgence  of  five  years  :  the  ordi- 
nary tribute  was  reduced  to  one-fifth,  and  even  that 
fifth  was  destined  to  restore,  and  support,  the  useful 
institution  of  the  public  posts.  By  another  law,  the 
lands,  which  had  been  left  without  inhabitants  or  cul- 
tivation, were  granted,  with  some  diminution  of  taxes, 
to  the  neighbours  who  should  occupy,  or  the  strangers 
who  should  solicit,  them ;  and  the  new  possessors 
were  secured  against  the  future  claims  of  the  fugitive 
proprietors.  About  the  same  time  a  general  amnesty 
was  published  in  the  name  of  Honorius,  to  abolish 
the  guilt  and  memory  of  all  the  involuntary  offences, 
which  had  been  commited  by  his  unhappy  subjects, 
during  the  term  of  the  public  disorder  and  calamity. 
A  decent  and  respectful  attention  was  paid  to  the  re- 
storation of  the  capital ;  the  citizens  were  encouraged 
to  rebuild  the  edifices  which  had  been  destroyed  or 
damaged  by  hostile  fire;  and  extraordinary  supplies 
of  corn  were  imported  from  the  coast  of  Africa.  The 
crowds  that  so  lately  fled  before  the  sword  of  the  bar- 
barians, were  soon  recalled  by  the  hopes  of  plenty  and 
pleasure  ;  and  Albinus,  praefect  of  Rome,  informed  the 
court,  with  some  anxiety  and  surprise,  that,  in  a  single 
day,  he  had  taken  an  account  of  the  arrival  of  fourteen 
thousand  strangers.'  In  less  than  seven  years,  the 
vestiges  of  the  Gothic  invasion  were  almost  oblitera- 
ted ;  and  the  city  appeared  to  resume  its  former  splen- 
dour and  tranquillity.  The  venerable  matron  replaced 
her  crown  of  laurel,  which  had  been  ruffled  by  the 
storms  of  war;  and  was  still  amused,  in  the  last  mo- 
ment of  her  decay,  with  the  prophecies  of  revenge, 
of  victory,  and  of  eternal  dominion.* 
Revolt  and  de-  This  apparent  tranquillity  was  soon 
feat  ot  H^ra-      disturbed  by  the  approach  of  an  hostile 

clian,  count  of  rJ        .     rr  .  .  .      ™  , 

Africa.  armament  trom  the  country  which  arrord- 

a.  D.  413.  ed  the  daily  subsistence  of  the  Roman 
people.  Heraclian,  count  of  Africa,  who,  under  the 
most  difficult  and  distressful  circumstances,  had  sup- 
ported with  active  loyalty  the  cause  of  Honorius,  was 
tempted,  in  the  year  of  his  consulship,  to  assume  the 
character  of  a  rebel,  and  the  title  of  emperor.  The 
ports  of  Africa  were  immediately  filled  with  the  naval 
forces,  at  the  head  of  which  he  prepared  to  invade 
Italy  :  and  his  fleet,  when  it  cast  anchor  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Tyber,  indeed  surpassed  the  fleets  of  Xerxes 
and  Alexander,  if  all  the  vessels,  including  the  royal 
galley,  and  the  smallest  boat,  did  actually  amount  to 
the  incredible  number  of  three  thousand  two  hundred.11 


custom  of  the  Orientals,  who  asrribe  to  that  prince  every  ancient 
work  of  knowledge  or  magnificence. 

e  His  three  laws  are  inserted  in  the  Theodosian  Code,  I.  xi.  tit. 
zzviii.  leg.  7.  L.  xiii.  tit.  xi.  leg.  13.  L.  xv.  tit.  xiv.  leg.  14.  The 
expressions  of  the  last  are  very  remarkable;  since  they  contain  not 
only  a  pardon,  hut  an  apology. 

f  Olympiodorus  ap.  Phot.  p.  188.  Philostorgius  (I.  xii.  c.  5.)  ob- 
serves, tDat  when  Honorius  made  his  triumphal  entry,  he  encouraged 
the  Romans,  with  his  hand  and  voice  fat>p'  x*>  j-).»tt<,)  to  rebuild 
their  city  ;  and  the  Chronicle  of  Prosper  commends  Heraclian  qui  in 
Romans  urbis  reparationem  strenuum  exhibuerat  ministerium. 

%  The  date  of  the  voyage  of  Claudius  Rutilius  Numalianus,  is 
clogged  with  some  difficulties;  but  Scaliger  has  deduced  from  astro- 
nomical characters,  that  he  left  Koine  the  24th  of  September,  and 
embarked  at  Porto  the  9th  of  October.  A.  D.  416.  See  Tillemont, 
Hist,  des  Empereurs.  torn.  v.  p.  820.  In  this  poetical  Itinerary,  Ru- 
tilius (I.  i.  115,  &.C.)  addresses  Rome  in  a  high  strain  of  congratula 
tion  : 

Erige  crinales  lauros,  seniumque  sacrati 
Verticis  in  virides  Roma  recinge  comas,  &c. 
h  Orosius  composed  his  history  in  Africa,  only  two  years  after  the 
events  ;  yet  his  authority  seems  to  be  overbalanced  by  the  improha- 
bili:y  of  the  fact.   The  Chronicle  of  Marcellinus  gives  Heraclian  700 


Yet  with  such  an  armament,  which  might  have  sub- 
verted, or  restored,  the  greatest  empires  of  the  earth, 
the  African  usurper  made  a  very  faint  and  feeble  im- 
pression on  the  provinces  of  his  rival.  As  he  inarched 
from  the  port,  along  the  road  which  leads  to  the  gates 
of  Rome,  he  was  encountered,  terrified,  and  routed,  by 
one  of  the  imperial  captains ;  and  the  lord  of  this 
mighty  host,  deserting  his  fortune  and  his  friends,  ig- 
nominiously  fled  with  a  single  ship.'  When  Heraclian 
landed  in  the  harbour  of  Carthage,  he  found  that  the 
whole  province,  disdaining  such  an  unworthy  ruler, 
had  returned  to  their  allegiance.  The  rebel  was  be- 
headed in  the  ancient  temple  of  Memory;  his  consul- 
ship was  abolished  ;k  and  the  remains  of  his  private 
fortune,  not  exceeding  the  moderate  sum  of  four  thou- 
sand pounds  of  gold,  were  granted  to  the  brave  Con- 
stantius,  who  had  already  defended  the  throne,  which 
he  afterwards  shared  with  his  feeble  sovereign.  Ho- 
norius viewed  with  supine  indifference  the  calamities 
of  Rome  and  Italy;'  but  the  rebellious  attempts  of 
Attalus  and  Heraclian  against  his  personal  safety, 
awakened,  for  a  moment,  the  torpid  instinct  of  his  na- 
ture. He  was  probably  ignorant  of  the  causes  and 
events  which  preserved  him  from  these  impending 
dangers,  and  as  Italy  was  no  longer  invaded  by  any 
foreign  or  domestic  enemies,  he  peaceably  existed  in 
the  palace  of  Ravenna,  while  the  tyrants  beyond  the 
Alps  were  repeatedly  vanquished  in  the  name,  and  by 
the  lieutenants,  of  the  son  of  Theodosius.n  In  the 
course  of  a  busy  and  interesting  narrative,  I  might 
possibly  forget  to  mention  the  death  of  such  a  prince : 
and  I  shall  therefore  take  the  precaution  of  observing, 
in  this  place,  that  he  survived  the  last  siege  of  Rome 
about  thirteen  years. 

The  usurpation  of  Constaniine,  who  ReVoiations of 
received  the  purple  from  the  legions  of  Gaul  and  Spain, 
Britain,  had  been  successful ;  and  seem-  A-  D-40'j,  413- 
ed  to  be  secure.  His  title  was  acknowledged,  from 
the  wall  of  Antoninus  to  the  columns  of  Hercules ; 
and,  in  the  midst  of  the  public  disorder,  hs  shared  the 
dominion,  and  the  plunder,  of  Gaul  and  Spain,  with 
the  tribes  of  barbarians,  whose  destructive  progress 
was  no  longer  checked  by  the  Rhine  or  Pyrenees. 
Stained  with  the  blood  of  the  kinsmen  of  Honorius, 
he  extorted,  from  the  court  of  Ravenna,  with  which 
he  secretly  corresponded,  the  ratification  of  his  rebel- 
lious claims.  Constantine  engaged  himself,  by  a  sol- 
emn promise,  to  deliver  Italy  from  the  Goths:  ad- 
vanced as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  Po ;  and  after  alarm- 
ing, rather  than  assisting,  his  pusillanimous  ally, 
hastily  returned  to  the  palace  of  Aries,  to  eelebrate, 
with  intemperate  luxury,  his  vain  and  ostentatious 
triumph.  But  this  transient  prosperity  was  soon  in- 
terrupted and  destroyed  by  the  revolt  of  count  Geron- 
tius,  the  bravest  of  his  generals;  who,  during  the 
absence  of  his  son  Constaus,  a  prince  already  invested 
with  the  imperial  purple,  had  been  left  to  command  in 
the  provinces  of  Spain.  For  some  reason,  of  which 
we  are  ignorant,  Gerontius,  instead  of  assuming  the 
diadem,  placed  it  on  the  head  of  his  friend  Maximus, 
who  fixed  his  residence  at  Tarragona,  while  the  active 


ships,  and  3000  men  ;  the  latter  of  these  numbers  is  ridiculously  cor« 
rupt ;  but  the  former  would  please  me  very  much. 

i  The  Chronicle  of  Idatius  affirms,  without  the  least  appearance 
of  truth,  that  he  advanced  as  far  as  Otriculum,  in  Uml.ria.  where  he 
was  overthrown  in  a  great  battle,  with  the  loss  of  fifty  thousand  men. 

t  See  Cod.  Theod.  1.  xv.  tit.  xiv.  leg.  13.  The  legal  acts  performed 
in  bis  name,  even  the  manumission  of  slaves,  were  declared  invalid, 
till  they  had  been  formally  repealed. 

1  I  have  disdained  to  mention  a  very  foolish,  and  probably  a  false, 
report,  (Procop.de  Bell.  Vandal.  L  i.e.  2.)  that  Honorius  was  alarmed 
by  the  loss  of  Rome,  till  he  understood  that  it  was  not  a  favourite 
chicken  of  that  name,  hut  only  the  capital  of  the  world,  which  had 
been  lost.  Yet  even  this  story  is  some  evidence  of  the  public  opinion. 

m  The  materials  for  the  lives  of  all  these  tyrants  are  taken  from 
six  contemporary  historians,  two  Latins  and  four  Greeks:  Orosius, 
I.  vii.  c.  42.  p.  581,  582,  583.  Renatus  Profuturus  Frigeridus,  apu.l 
Gregor.  Turon.  L  ii.  c.  9.  in  the  historians  of  France,  torn,  ii.  p  165, 
166.  Zosimus,  vi.  p.  370,  371.  Olympiodorus.  apud  Phot.  p.  ISO, 
181.184,  185.  Sozomen,  l.  ix.  c.  12,  13,  14,  15.  and  Philostorgius,  I. 
xi.  c.  5.  6.  with  Godefroy's  Dissertations,  p.  447 — 481.  besides  the 
four  Chronicles  of  Prosper  Tyro,  Prosper  of  Aquitain,  Idatius,  and 
Marcellinus. 
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count  pressed  forwards,  through  the  Pyrenees,  to  sur- 
prise the  two  emperors,  Constantine  and  Constans,  be- 
fore they  could  prepare  for  their  defence.  The  son 
was  made  prisoner  at  Vienna,  and  immediately  put  to 
death  :  and  the  unfortunate  youth  had  scarcely  leisure 
to  deplore  the  elevation  of  his  family ;  which  had 
tempted  or  compelled  him  sacrilegiously  to  desert  the 
peaceful  obscurity  of  the  monastic  life.  The  father 
maintained  a  siege  within  the  walls  of  Aries ;  but 
those  walls  must  have  yielded'to  the  assailants,  had 
not  the  city  been  unexpectedly  relieved  by  the  approach 
of  an  Italian  army.  The  name  of  Honorius,  the  pro- 
clamation of  a  lawful  emperor,  astonished  the  con- 
tending parties  of  the  rebels.  Gerontius,  abandoned 
by  his  own  troops,  escaped  to  the  confines  of  Spain  ; 
and  rescued  bis  name  from  oblivion,  by  the  Roman 
courage  which  appeared  to  animate  the  last  moments 
of  his  life.  In  the  middle  of  the  night,  a  great  body 
of  his  perfidious  soldiers  surrounded  and  attacked  his 
bouse,  which  he  had  strongly  barricaded.  His  wife, 
a  valiant  friend  of  the  nation  of  the  Alani,  and  some 
faithful  slaves,  were  still  attached  to  his  person ;  and 
he  used,  with  so  much  skill  and  resolution,  a  large 
magazine  of  darts  and  arrows,  that  above  three  hun- 
dred of  the  assailants  lost  their  lives  in  the  attempt. 
His  slaves,  when  all  the  missile  weapons  were  spent, 
fled  at  the  dawn  of  day  ;  and  Gerontius,  if  he  had  not 
been  restrained  by  conjugal  tenderness,  might  have 
imitated  their  example ;  till  the  soldiers,  provoked  by 
such  obstinate  resistance,  applied  fire  on  all  sides  to 
the  house.  In  this  fatal  extremity,  he  complied  with 
the  request  of  his  barbarian  friend,  and  cut  off  his 
head.  The  wife  of  Gerontius,  who  conjured  him  not 
to  abandon  her  to  a  life  of  misery  and  disgrace,  eager- 
ly presented  her  neck  to  his  sword;  and  the  tragic 
scene  was  terminated  by  the  death  of  the  count  him- 
self, who,  after  three  ineffectual  strokes,  drew  a  short 
dagger,  and  sheathed  it  in  his  heart."  The  unprotected 
Maximus,  whom  he  had  invested  with  the  purple,  was 
indebted  for  his  life  to  the  contempt  that  was  enter- 
tained for  his  power  and  abilities.  The  caprice  of  the 
barbarians  who  ravaged  Spain,  once  more  seated  this 
imperial  phantom  on  the  throne  :  but  they  soon  resign- 
ed him  to  the  justice,  of  Honorius;  and  the  tyrant 
Maximus,  after  he  had  been  shown  to  the  people  of 
Ravenna  and  of  Rome,  was  publicly  executed. 
Character  and  The  general,  Constantius  was  his 
victories' of  the  name,  who  raised  by  his  approach  the 
general Constan-  s,eo-e  0f  Aries,  and  dissipated  the  troops 
of  Gerontius,  was  born  a  Roman  ;  and 
this  remarkable  distinction  is  strongly  expressive  of 
the  decay  of  military  spirit  among  the  subjects  of  the 
empire.  The  strength  and  majesty  that  were  conspi- 
cuous in  the  person  of  that  general,0  marked  hirri,  in 
the  popular  opinion,  as  a  candidate  worthy  of  the 
throne,  which  he  afterwards  ascended.  In  the  familiar 
intercourse  of  private  life,  his  manners  were  cheerful 
and  engaging  :  nor  would  he  sometimes  disdain,  in 
the  licence  of  convivial  mirth,  to  vie  with  the  panto- 
mimes themselves,  in  the  exercises  of  their  ridiculous 
profession.  But  when  the  trumpet  summoned  him  to 
arms ;  when  he  mounted  his  horse,  and,  bending 
down  (for  such  was  his  singular  practice)  almost  upon 
the  neck,  fiercely  rolled  his  large  animated  eyes  round 
the  field,  Constantius  then  struck  terror  into  his  foes, 
and  inspired  his  soldiers  with  the  assurance  of  victory. 
He  had  received  from  the  court  of  Ravenna  the  impor- 
tant commission  of  extirpating  rebellion  in  the  pro- 
vinces of  the  west;  and  the  pretended  emperor  Con- 


n  The  praises  which  Sozomen  has  bestowed  on  this  act  of  despair, 
appear  strange  and  scandalous  in  the  mouth  of  an  ecclesiastical  his- 
torian. He  observes  (p.  379.)  that  the  wife  of  Gerontius  was  a  chris- 
tian; and  that  her  death  was  worthy  of  her  religion,  and  of  immortal 
fame. 

o  E.V»5  <:n>  Tvpu'viJic,  is  the  expression  of  Olympiodorus,  which 
he  seems  to  have  borrowed  from  jEolus,  a  tragedy  of  Euripides,  of 
which  some  fragments  only  are  now  extant.  (Euripid.  Barnes,  torn, 
ii.  p.  443.  ver.  38.)  This  allusion  may  prove,  that  the  ancient  tragic 
poets  were  still  familiar  to  the  Greeks  of  the  fifth  century. 


stantine,  after  enjoying  a  short  and  anxious  respite, 
was  again  besieged  in  his  capital  by  the  arms  of  a 
more  formidable  enemy.  Yet  this  interval  allowed 
time  for  a  successful  negociation  with  the  Franks  and 
Alemanni ;  and  his  ambassador,  Edobic,  soon  re- 
turned, at  the  head  of  an  army,  to  disturb  the  opera- 
tions of  the  siege  of  Aries.  The  Roman  general,  in- 
stead of  expecting  the  attack  in  his  lines,  boldly,  and 
perhaps  wisely,  resolved  to  pass  the  Rhone,  and  to 
meet  the  barbarians.  His  measures  were  conducted 
with  so  much  skill  and  secrecy,  that,  while  they  en- 
gaged the  infantry  of  Constantius  in  the  front,  they 
were  suddenly  attacked,  surrounded,  and  destroyed  by 
the  cavalry  of  his  lieutenant  Ulphilas,  who  had 
silently  gained  an  advantageous  post  in  the  Tear. 
The  remains  of  the  army  of  Edobic  were  preserved 
by  flight  or  submission,  and  their  leader  escaped 
from  the  field  of  battle  to  the  house  of  a  faithless 
friend  ;  who  too  clearly  understood,  that  the  head 
of  his  obnoxious  guest  would  be  an  acceptable  and 
lucrative  present  for  the  imperial  general.  On  this 
occasion  Constantius  behaved  with  the  magnanimity 
of  a  genuine  Roman.  Subduing,  or  suppressing,  every 
sentiment  of  jealousy,  he  publicly  acknowledged  the 
merit  and  services  of  Ulphilas  :  but  he  turned  with 
horror  from  the  assassin  of  Edobic ;  and  sternly 
intimated  his  commands,  that  the  camp  should  no 
longer  be  polluted  by  the  presence  of  an  ungrateful 
wretch,  who  had  violated  the  laws  of  friendship  and 
hospitality.  The  usurper,  who  beheld,  from  the  walls 
of  Aries,  the  ruin  of  his  last  hopes,  was  tempted  to 
place  some  confidence  in  so  generous  a  conqveror. 
He  required  a  solemn  promise  for  his  security ;  and 
after  receiving,  by  the  imposition  of  hands,  the  sacred 
character  of  a  christian  presbyter,  he  ventured  to  open 
the  gates  of  the  city.  Rut  he  socn  experienced,  that 
the  principles  of  honour  and  integrity,  which  might 
regulate  the  ordinary  conduct  of  Constantius,  were 
superseded  by  the  loose  doctrines  of  political  morality. 
The  Roman  general,  indeed,  refused  to  Death  of  the 
sully  his  laurels  with  the  blood  of  Con-  «s«n»-rCon. 

,        ,       ii*         i  i  slantine, 

stantine  ;  but  the  abdicated  emperor,  and      a.  D.  411. 
his  son  Julian,  were  sent  under  a  strong      Nov. 28. 
guard  into  Italy  ;  and  before  they  reached  the  palace 
of  Ravenna,  they  met  the  ministers  of  death. 

At  a  time  when  it  was  universally  Fall  of  the  usur- 
confessed,  that  almost  every  man  in  the  Pers>  Jovinus, 

J      i  Sebastian,  and 

empire  was  superior  in  personal  merit  to  Aitaius, 
the  princes  whom  the  accident  of  their  A.  D. 411—416. 
birth  had  seated  on  the  throne,  a  rapid  succession  of 
usurpers,  regardless  of  the  fate  of  their  predecessors, 
still  continued  to  arise.  This  mischief  was  peculiarly 
felt  in  the  provinces  of  Spain  and  Gaul,  where  the 
principles  of  order  and  obedience  had  been  extinguish- 
ed by  war  and  rebellion.  Before  Constantine  resigned 
the  purple,  and  in  the  fourth  month  of  the  siege  of 
Aries,  intelligence  was  received  in  the  imperial  camp, 
that  Jovinus  had  assumed  the  diadem  at  Mentz,  in  the 
Upper  Germany,  at  the  instigation  of  Goar,  king  of 
the  Alani,  and  of  Guntiarius,  king  of  the  Burgundiaus; 
and  that  the  candidate,  on  whom  they  had  bestowed 
the  empire,  advanced  with  a  formidable  host  o'f  bar- 
barians, from  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  to  those  of  the 
Rhone.  Every  circumstance  is  dark  and  extraordinary 
in  the  short  history  of  the  reign  of  Jovinus.  It  was 
natural  to  expect,  that  a  brave  and  skilful  general,  at 
the  head  of  a  victorious  army,  would  have  asserted, 
in  afield  of  battle,  the  justice  of  the  cause  of  Honorius. 
The  hasty  retreat  of  Constantius  might  be  justified 
by  weighty  reasons ;  but  he  resigned,  without  a 
struggle,  the  possession  of  Gaul :  and  Dardanus,  the 
praetorian  praefect,  is  recorded  as  the  only  magistrate 
who  refused  to  yield  obedience   to   the  usurper.^ 


P  Sidonius  Apollinaris  (1.  v.  epist.  9.  p.  139.  and  Not.  Sirmond.  p. 
58.)  after  stigmatizing  the  inconstancy  of  Constantine,  the  fucility 
of  Jovinus,  the  perfidy  of  Gerontius,  continues  to  observe,  that  all  the 
vices  of  th"se  tyrants  were  united  in  the  person  of  Dardanus.  Yet 
the  pra?fect  supported  a  respectable  character  in  the  world,  and  even 
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When  the  Goths,  two  years  after  the  siege  of  Rome, 
established  their  quarters  in  Gaul,  it  was  natural  to 
suppose  that  their  inclinations  could  be  divided  only 
between  the  emperor  Honorius,  with  whom  they  had 
formed  a  recent  alliance,  and  the  degraded  Attalus, 
whom  they  reserved  in  their  camp  for  the  occasional 
purpose  of  acting  the  part  of  a  musician  or  a  monarch. 
Yet  in  a  moment  of  disgust,  (for  it  is  not  easy  to  as- 
sign a  cause,  or  a  date,)  Adolphus  connected  himself 
with  the  usurper  of  Gaul ;  and  imposed  on  Attalus  the 
ignominious  task  of  negociating  the  treaty,  which 
ratified  his  own  disgrace.  We  are  again  surprised  to 
read,  that,  instead  of  considering  the  Gothic  alliance 
as  the  firmest  support  of  his  throne,  Jovinns  upbraid- 
ed, in  dark  and  ambiguous  language,  the  officious  im- 
portunity of  Attalus  ;  that,  scorning  the  advice  of  his 
great  ally,  he  invested  with  the  purple  his  brother 
Sebastian ;  and  that  he  most  imprudently  accepted 
the  service  of  Sarus,  when  that  gallant  chief,  the 
soldier  of  Honorius,  was  provoked  to  desert  the  court 
of  a  prince,  who  knew  not  how  to  reward  or  punish. 
Adolphus,  educated  among  a  race  of  warriors,  who 
esteemed  the  duty  of  revenge  as  the  most  precious 
and  sacred  portion  of  their  inheritance,  advanced  with 
a  body  often  thousand  Goths  to  encounter  the  heredi- 
tary enemy  of  the  house  of  Balti.  He  attacked  Sarus 
at  an  unguarded  moment,  when  he  was  accompanied 
only  by  eighteen  or  twenty  of  his  valiant  followers. 
United  by  friendship,  animated  by  despair,  but  at 
length  oppressed  by  multitudes,  this  band  of  heroes 
deserved  the  esteem,  without  exciting  the  compassion, 
of  their  enemies  ;  and  the  lion  was  no  sooner  taken  in 
the  toils,''  than  he  was  instantly  despatched.  The 
death  of  Sarus  dissolved  the  loose  alliance  which 
Adolphus  still  maintained  with  the  usurpers  of  Gaul. 
He  again  listened  to  the  dictates  of  love  and  prudence  ; 
and  soon  satisfied  the  brother  of  Placidia,  by  the  as- 
surance that  he  would  immediately  transmit  to  the 
palace  of  Ravenna  the  heads  of  the  two  tyrants,  Jo- 
vinus  and  Sebastian.  The  king  of  the  Goths  executed 
his  promise  without  difficulty  or  delay  :  the  helpless 
brothers,  unsupported  by  any  personal  merit,  were 
abandoned  by  their  barbarian  auxiliaries  ;  and  the 
short  opposition  of  Valentia  was  expiated  by  the  ruin 
of  one  of  the  noblest  cities  of  Gaul.  The  emperor, 
chosen  by  the  Roman  senate,  who  had  been  promoted, 
degraded,  insulted,  restored,  again  degraded,  and 
again  insulted,  was  finally  abandoned  to  his  fate;  but 
when  the  Gothic  king  withdrew  his  protection,  he 
was  restrained,  by  pity  or  contempt,  from  offering  any 
violence  to  the  person  of  Attalus.  The  unfortunate 
Attalus,  who  was  left  without  subjects  or  allies,  em- 
barked in  one  of  the  ports  of  Spain,  in  search  of  some 
secure  and  solitary  retreat :  but  he  was  intercepted  at 
sea,  conducted  to  the  presence,  of  Honorius,  led  in 
triumph  through  the  streets  of  Rome  or  Ravenna,  and 
publicly  exposed  to  the  gazing  multitude,  on  the 
second  step  of  the  throne  of  his  invincible  conqueror. 
The  same  measure  of  punishment,  with  which  in  the 
days  of  his  prosperity,  he  was  accused  of  menacing 
his  rival,  was  inflicted  on  Attalus  himself ;  he  was 
condemned,  after  the  amputation  of  two  fingers,  to  a 
perpetual  exile  in  the  isle  of  Lipari,  where  he  was 
supplied  with  the  decent  necessaries  of  life.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  reign  of  Honorius  was  undisturbed  by 
rebellion  ;  and  it  may  be  observed,  that,  in  the  space 
of  five  years,  seven  usurpers  had  yielded  to  the  fortune 
of  a  prince,  who  was  himself  incapable  either  of 
counsel  or  of  action. 


in  the  church;  held  a  devout  correspondence  with  St.  Augustin  and 
St.  Jerom;  and  was  complimented  by  the  latter  (tom.iii.p~.  66.)  with 
the  epithets  of  Christianorum  Nobilissime,  and  Nobilium  Christiau- 
issime. 

q  The  expression  may  be  understood  almost  literally  :  Olynipio- 
dorus  says,  /u«-',-  t*«xois  >^ye 2*<*o 5  (or  o-»*os)  may  signify 
a  sack,  or  a  loose  garment ;  and  this  method  of  entangling  and  catch- 
ing an  enemy,  laciniis  contortis,  was  much  practised  by  the  Huns. 
(Ammian.  xxi.  2.)  II  fut  pris  vif  nvec  dea  filets,  is  tbe  translation  of 
Tillemont,  Hist.des  Empereurs,  torn.  v.  p.  608. 


The  situation  of  Spain,  separated  on  invasion  of  Spain 
all  sides  from  the  enemies  of  Rome,  by  by  the  Suevi  Van- 

,  ,      . ,  .  .  ,  ,.     .  '    J  dais,  Alani,  &c. 

the  sea,  by  the  mountains,  and  by  inter-  a.  D.  40t). 
mediate  provinces,  had  secured  the  long  Oct.  13. 
tranquillity  of  that  remote  and  sequestered  country ; 
and  we  may  observe,  as  a  sure  symptom  of  domestic 
happiness,  that,  in  a  period  of  four  hundred  years, 
Spain  furnished  very  few  materials  to  the  history  of 
the  Roman  empire.  The  footsteps  of  the  barbarians, 
who,  in  the  reign  of  Gallienus,  had  penetrated  beyond 
the  Pyrenees,  were  soon  obliterated  by  the  return  of 
peace;  and  in  the  fourth  century  of  the  christian  aera, 
the  cities  of  Emerita,  or  Merida,  of  Corduba,  Seville, 
Bracara,  and  Tarragona,  were  numbered  with  the 
most  illustrious  of  the  Roman  world.  The  various 
plenty  of  the  animal,  the  vegetable,  and  the  mineral 
kingdoms,  was  improved  and  manufactured  by  the 
skill  of  an  industrious  people ;  and  the  peculiar  ad- 
vantages of  naval  stores  contributed  to  support  an  ex- 
tensive and  profitable  trade."  The  arts  and  sciences 
flourished  under  the  protection  of  the  emperors ;  and 
if  the  character  of  the  Spaniards  was  enfeebled  by 
peace  and  servitude,  the  hostile  approach  of  the  Ger- 
mans, who  had  spread  terror  and  desolation  from  the 
Rhine  to  the  Pyrenees,  seemed  to  rekindle  some  sparks 
of  military  ardour.  As  long  as  the  defence  of  the 
mountains  was  intrusted  to  the  hardy  and  faithful 
militia  of  the  country,  they  successfully  repelled  the 
frequent  attempts  of  the  barbarians.  But  no  sooner 
had  the  national  troops  been  compelled  to  resign  their 
post  to  the  Honorian  bands,  in  the  service  of  Constan- 
tine,  than  the  gates  of  Spain  were  treacherously  be- 
trayed to  the  public  enemy,  about  ten  months  before 
the  sack  of  Rome  by  the  Goths."  The  consciousness 
of  guilt,  and  the  thirst  of  rapine,  prompted  the  mer- 
cenary guards  of  the  Pyrenees  to  desert  their  station  ; 
to  invite  the  arms  of  the  Suevi,  the  Vandals,  and  the 
Alani ;  and  to  swell  the  torrent  which  was  poured 
with  irresistible  violence  from  the  frontiers  of  Gaul  to 
the  sea  of  Africa.  The  misfortunes  of  Spain  may  be 
described  in  the  language  of  its  most  eloquent  histo- 
rian, who  has  concisely  expressed  the  passionate,  and 
perhaps  exaggerated,  declamations  of  contemporary 
writers.'  "  The  irruption  of  these  nations  was  follow- 
ed by  the  most  dreadful  calamities  :  as  the  barbarians 
exercised  their  indiscriminate  cruelty  on  the  fortunes 
of  the  Romans  and  the  Spaniards ;  and  ravaged  with 
equal  fury  the  cities  and  the  open  country.  The  pro- 
gress of  famine  reduced  the  miserable  inhabitants  to 
feed  on  the  flesh  of  their  fellow-creatures ;  and  even 
the  wild  beasts,  who  multiplied,  without  control,  in 
the  desert,  were  exasperated,  by  the  taste  of  blood,  and 
the  impatience  of  hunger,  boldly  to  attack  and  de- 
vour their  human  prey.  Pestilence  soon  appeared,  the 
inseparable  companion  of  famine ;  a  large  proportion 
of  the  people  was  swept  away  ;  and  the  groans  of  the 
dying  excited  only  the  envy  of  their  surviving  friends. 
At  length  the  barbarians,  satiated  with  carnage  and 
rapine,  and  afflicted  by  the  contagious  evils  which 
they  themselves  had  introduced,  fixed  their  permanent 
seats  in  the  depopulated  country.  The  ancient  Galli- 
cia,  whose  limits  included  the  kingdom  of  old  Castille, 
was  divided  between  the  Suevi  and  the  Vandals  ;  the 
Alani  were  scattered  over  the  provinces  of  Cartha- 
gena  and  Lusitania,  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  At- 
lantic ocean  ;  and  the  fruitful  territory  of  Bcetica  was 


r  Without  recurring  to  the  more  ancient  writers,  I  shall  quote 
three  respectable  testimonies  which  belong  to  the  fourth  and  seventh 
centuries  ;  the  Expositio  totius  Mundi.  (p.  16.  in  Hie  third  volume  of 
Hudson's  Minor  Geographers,)  Ausonius,  (de  Claris  Urhihus,  p.  242. 
edit.  Toll.)  and  Isidore  of  Seville.  (Prrefat.  ad  Chron.  ap.  Grotium, 
Hist.  Goth.  p.  707.)  Many  particulars  relative  to  the  fertility  and 
trade  of  Spain,  may  be  found  in  Nonnius,  Hispania  Illustrata,  and 
in  Huet,  Hist,  du  Commerce  des  Anciens,  c,  40.  p.  228 — 234. 

»  The  date  is  accurately  fixed  in  the  Fasti,  and  the  Chronicle  of 
Idatius.  Orosius  (I.  vii.  c.  40.  p.  578.)  imputes  the  loss  of  Spain  to 
the  ireachery  of  the  Honorians;  while  Sozomen  (I.  ix.  c.  12.)  accu- 
ses only  their  negligence. 

t  Idatius  wishes  to  a  pply  the  prophecies  of  Daniel  to  these  national 
calamities ;  and  is  therefore  obliged  to  accommodate  the  circumstan- 
ce* of  the  event  to  the  terms  of  the  prediction. 
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allotted  to  the  Silingi,  another  branch  of  the  Vandalic 
nation.  After  regulating  this  partition,  the  conquer- 
ors contracted  with  their  new  subjects  some  recipro- 
cal engagements  of  protection  and  obedience  :  the 
lands  were  again  cultivated  ;  and  the  towns  and  vil- 
lages were  again  occupied  by  a  captive  people.  The 
greatest  part  of  the  Spaniards  was  even  disposed  to 
prefer  this  new  condition  of  poverty  and  barbarism,  to 
the  severe  oppressions  of  the  Roman  government;  yet 
there  were  many  who  still  asserted  their  native  free- 
dom, and  who  refused,  more  especially  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Gallicia,  to  submit  to  the  barbarian  yoke."  u 
Adoiphos,  king  The  important  present  of  the  heads  of 
ma'rr^Mhi'to  ^ov'nus  a"d  Sebastian,  had  approved 
Spain,  the  friendship  of  Adolphus,  and  restored 

A.  D.  414.  Gaul  to  the  obedience  of  his  brother 
Honorius.  Peace  was  incompatible  with  the  situation 
and  temper  of  the  king  of  the  Goths.  He  readily  ac- 
cepted the  proposal  of  turning  Kis  victorious  arms 
against  the  barbarians  of  Spain;  the  troops  of  Con- 
stantius  intercepted  his  communication  with  the  sea- 
ports of  Gaul,  and  gently  pressed  his  march  towards 
the  Pyrenees: 1  he  passed  the  mountains,  and  surprised, 
in  the  name  of  the  emperor,  the  city  of  Barcelona.  The 
fondness  of  Adolphus  for  his  Roman  bride  was  not 
abated  by  time  or  possession  ;  and  the  birth  of  a  son, 
surnamed,  from  his  illustrious  grandsire,  Theodosius, 
appeared  to  fix  him  for  ever  in  the  interest  of  the  re- 
public. The  loss  of  that  infant,  whose  remains  were 
deposited  in  a  silver  coffin  in  one  of  the  churches  near 
Barcelona,  afflicted  his  parents  ;  but  the  grief  of  the 
Gothic  king  was  suspended  by  the  labours  of  the 
field  ;  and  the  course  of  his  victories  was  soon  inter- 
rupted by  domestic  treason.  He  had  imprudently  re- 
ceived into  his  service  one  of  the  followers  of  Sarus,  a 
barbarian  of  a  daring  spirit,  but  of  a  diminutive  sta- 
ture ;  whose  secret  desire  of  revenging  the  death  of 
his  beloved  patron,  was  continually  irritated  by  the 
sarcasms  of  his  insolent  master. 

Adolphus  was  assassinated  in  the 
palace  of  Barcelona ;  the  laws  of  the 
succession  were  violated  by  a  tumultu- 
'  and  a  stranger  to  the  royal  race,  Sin- 
geric,  the  brother  of  Sarus  himself,  was  seated  on  the 
Gothic  throne.  The  first  act  of  his  reign  was  the  in- 
human murder  of  the  six  children  of  Adolphus,  the 
issue  of  a  former  marriage,  whom  he  tore,  without 
pity,  from  the  feeble  arms  of  a  venerable  bishop.2 
The  unfortunate  Placidia,  instead  of  the  respectful 
compassion,  which  she  might  have  excited  in  the  most 
savage  breasts,  was  treated  with  cruel  and  wanton  in- 
sult. The  daughter  of  the  emperor  Theodosius,  con- 
founded among  a  crowd  of  vulgar  captives,  was  com- 
pelled to  march  on  foot  above  twelve  miles,  before  the 
horse  of  a  barbarian,  the' assassin  of  a  husband  whom 
Placidia  loved  and  lamented.1 

But  Placidia  soon  obtained  the  plea- 
sure of  revenge ;  and  the  view  of  her 
ignominious  sufferings  might  rouse  an 
indignant  people  against  the  tyrant,  who 
was  assassinated  on  the  seventh  day  of  his  usurpa- 
tion. After  the  death  of  Singeric,  the  free  choice  of 
the  nation  bestowed  the  Gothic  sceptre  on  Wall ia; 


u  Marianade  Rehtis  Hispanicis,  I,  v.  c.  I.  torn.  i.  p.  148.  Hag.  Coinit. 
1733.  He  had  read,  in  Orosius  (1.  vii.  c.  41,  p.  579.)  lhat  the  barba- 
rians had  turned  their  swords  into  ploughshares  :  and  that  many  of 
the  provincials  preferred  inter  barharos  pauperem  libertatem  quam 
inter  Romanos  tributariam  solicitudinem  sustinere. 

x  This  mixture  of  force  and  persuasion  may  be  fairly  inferred 
from  comparing  Orosius  and  Jornandes,  the  Roman  and  the  Gothic 
historian. 

y  According  to  the  system  of  Jornnmies  (c.  33.  p.  G59.)  the  true 
hereditary  rights  to  the  Gothic  sceptre  was  vested  in  the  Amali;  but 
those  princes,  who  were  the  vassals  of  the  Huns,  commanded  the 
trihes  of  the  Ostrogoths  in  some  distant  parts  of  Germany  or  Scythin. 

z  The  murder  is  related  hy  Olympiodorus  ;  but  the  number  of  the 
children  is  taken  from  an  epitaph  of  suspected  authority. 

a  The  death  of  Adolphus  was  celebrated  at  Constantinople  with 
illuminations  and  Circensian  games.  (See  Chron.  Alexandria)  It 
may  seem  doubtful,  whether  the  Greeks  were  actuated,  on  this  oc- 
casion, by  their  hatred  of  the  barbarians,  or  of  the  Latins. 


His  death, 
A.  D.  415, 
August. 

ous  faction ; 


The  Goths  con- 
quer and  restore 
Spain, 

A.  D.  415—418. 


whose  warlike  and  ambitious  temper  appeared,  in  the 
beginning  of  his  reign,  extremely  hostile  to  the  re- 
'public.  He  marched  in  arms,  from  Barcelona  to  the 
shores  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  which  the  ancients  re- 
vered and  dreaded  as  the  boundary  of  the  world.  But 
when  he  reached  the  southern  promontory  of  Spain,b 
and,  from  the  rock  now  covered  by  the  fortress  of  Gib- 
raltar, contemplated  the  neighbourinrr  and  fertile  coast 
of  Africa,  Wallia  resumed  the  designs  of  conquest, 
which  had  been  interrupted  by  the  death  of  Alaric. 
The  winds  and  waves  again  disappointed  the  enter- 
prise of  the  Goths  ;  and  the  minds  of  a  superstitious 
people  were  deeply  affected  by  the  repeated  disasters 
of  storms  and  shipwrecks.  In  this  disposition,  the 
successor  of  Adolphus  no  longer  refused  to  listen  to  a 
Roman  ambassador,  whose  proposals  were  enforced  by 
the  real,  or  supposed,  approach  of  a  numerous  army, 
under  the  conduct  of  the  brave  Constantius.  A  solemn 
treaty  was  stipulated  and  observed  :  Placidia  was 
honourably  restored  to  her  brother;  six  hundred  thou- 
sand measures  of  wheat  were  delivered  to  the  hungry 
Goths;0  and  Wallia  engaged  to  draw  his  sword  in 
the  service  of  the  empire.  A  bloody  war  was  instant- 
ly excited  among  the  barbarians  of  Spain  ;  and  the 
contending  princes  are  said  to  have  addressed  their 
letters,  their  ambassadors,  and  their  hostages,  to  the 
throne  of  the  western  emperor,  exhorting  him  to  re- 
main a  tranquil  spectator  of  their  contest;  the  events 
of  which  must  be  favourable  to  the  Romans,  by  the 
mutual  slaughter  of  their  common  enemies/  The 
Spanish  war  was  obstinately  supported,  during  three 
campaigns;  with  desperate  valour,  and  various  suc- 
cess ;  and  the  martial  achievements  of  Wallia  diffused 
through  the  empire  the  superior  renown  of  the  Gothic 
hero.  He  exterminated  the  Silingi,  who  had  irretriev- 
ably ruined  the  elegant  plenty  of  the  province  of 
Bcetica.  He  slew,  in  battle,  the  king  of  the  Alani ; 
and  the  remains  of  those  Scythian  wanderers,  who 
escaped  from  the  field,  instead  of  choosing  a  new 
leader,  humbly  sought  a  refuge  under  the  standard  of 
the  Vandals,  with  whom  the)'  were  ever  afterwards 
confounded.  The  Vandals  themselves,  and  the  Suevi, 
yielded  to  the  efforts  of  the  invincible  Goths.  The 
promiscuous  multitude  of  barbarians,  whose  retreat 
had  been  intercepted,  were  driven  into  the  mountains 
of  Gallicia;  where  they  still  continued,  in  a  narrow 
compass,  and  on  a  barren  soil,  to  exercise  their  do- 
mestic and  implacable  hostilities.  In  the  pride  of  vic- 
tory, Wallia  was  faithful  to  his  engagements  :  he  re- 
stored his  Spanish  conquests  to  the  obedience  of  Hon- 
orius :  and  the  tyranny  of  the  imperial  officers  soon 
reduced  an  oppressed  people  to  regret  the  time  of 
their  barbarian  servitude.  While  the  event  of  the  war 
was  still  doubtful,  the  first  advantages  obtained  by 
the  arms  of  Wallia  had  encouraged  the  court  of  Ra- 
venna to  decree  the  honours  of  a  triumph  to  their 
feeble  sovereign.  He  entered  Rome  like  the  ancient 
conquerors  of  nations  ;  and  if  the  monuments  of  ser- 
vile corruption  had  not  long  since  met  with  the  fate 
which  they  deserved,  we  should  probably  find  that  a 
crowd  of  poets,  and  orators,  of  maeristrates,  and  bish- 
ops, applauded  the  fortune,  the  wisdom,  and  the  in- 
vincible courage,  of  the  emperor  Honorius.e 


b  Quod  Tartessxacis  avus  hujus  Vallire  terris 
Vandalicas  turrnns,  et  juncti  Martis  Alanos 
Stravit,  et  occidunm  texiire  radavera  Calpen 

Sidon.  Apollinar.  in  Fanegyr.  Anthem.  363. 
p.  3b0.  edit.  Sirtnond. 
c  This  supply  was  very  acceptable:  the  Goths  were  insulted  by 
the  Vandals  of  Spain  with  the  epithet  of  Truli,  because,  in  their  ex- 
treme distress,  they  had  given  a  piece  of  cold  for  a  tru/a,  or  about 
half  a  pound  of  flour.    Olyinpiod,  apud  Pliot.  p.  189. 

d  Orosius  inserls  a  copy  of  these  pretended  letters.  Til  rum  om- 
nibus pacein  babe,  omniiimque  ol.sides  accipe  :  nos  nobis contligitnus. 
nobis  perilous,  tibi  viucimus ;  immortalis  vero  qu.-rstus  erit  ret  pub" 
lira- tine,  si  utrique  pereamus.  The  idea  is  just ;  but  I  cannot  per. 
suade  myself  that  it  wag  entertained,  or  expressed,  by  the  barbarians 
e  Romam  triumphans  ingreditnr,  is  the  formal  expression  of  Pros- 
per's  Chronicle.  The  lucls  whi<  b  relate  to  the  death  of  Adolphus, 
and  the  exploitsof  Wallia,  are  related  from  Olympiodorus,  (ap.  Phot, 
p.  188.)  Orosius,  (I.  vii.  c.  43.  p.  584—587.)  Jornandes,  de  Rebus  Ge- 
ticis,  c.  31,  32.)  and  the  Chronicles  of  Idatius  and  Isidore. 
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Tlreir  establish-      Such  a  triumph  might  have  been  just- 1 
ment  ii  Aqoi-         claimed  by  the  ally  of  Rome,  if  Wal- 
triji       (        lia,  before  he  repassed  the  Pyrenees,  | 
'  had  extirpated  the  seeds  of  the  Spanish  j 

war.  His  victorious  Goths,  forty-three  years  after 
they  had  passed  the  Danube,  were  established,  ac- 
cording1 to  the  faith  of  treaties,  in  the  possession  of 
the  second  Aquitain  ;  a  maritime  province  between 
the  Garonne  and  the  Loire,  under  the  civil  and  eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction  of  Bourdeaux.  That  metropolis, 
advantageously  situated  for  the  trade  of  the  ocean, 
was  built  in  a  regular  and  elegant  form ;  and  its 
numerous  inhabitants  were  distinguished  among  the 
Gauls  by  their  wealth,  their  learning,  and  the  polite- 
ness of  their  manners.  The  adjacent  province,  which 
has  been  fondly  compared  to  the  garden  of  Eden,  is 
blessed  with  a  fruitful  soil,  and  a  temperate  climate  : 
the  face  of  the  country  displayed  the  arts  and  the  re- 
wards of  industry  ;  and  the  Goths,  after  their  martial 
toils,  luxuriously  exhausted  the  rich  vineyards  of 
Aquitain.'  The  Gothic  limits  were  enlarged,  by  the 
additional  gift  of  some  neighbouring  dioceses;  and 
the  successors  of  Alaric  fixed  their  royal  residence  at 
Thoulouse,  which  included  five  populous  quarters,  or 
cities,  within  the  spacious  circuit  of  its  walls.  About 
the  same  time,  in  the  last  years  of  the  reign  of  Hono- 
Tho  Burcun-  rius,  the  Goths,  the  Burgundians,  and 
dians.  the  Franks,  obtained  a  permanent,  seat 
and  dominion  in  the  provinces  of  Gaul.  The  liberal 
grant  of  the  usurper  Jovinus  to  his  Burgundian  allies, 
was  confirmed  by  the  lawful  emperor ;  the  lands  of 
the  First,  or  Upper,  Germany,  were  ceded  to  those 
formidable  barbarians;  and  they  gradually  occupied, 
either  by  conquest  or  treaty,  the  two  provinces  which 
still  retain,  with  the  titles  of  Duchy  and  of  County, 
the  national  appellation  of  Burrrundy.s  The  Franks, 
the  valiant  and  faithful  allies  of  the  Roman  republic, 
were  soon  tempted  to  imitate  the  invaders,  whom  they 
had  so  bravely  resisted.  Treves,  the  capital  of  Gaul, 
was  pillaged  by  their  lawless  hands  ;  and  the  humble 
colony,  which  they  so  long  maintained  in  the  district 
of  Toxandria,  in  Brabant,  insensibly  multiplied  along 
the  banks  of  the  Meuse  and  Scheld,  till  their  indepen- 
dent power  filled  the  whole  extent  of  the  Second,  or 
Lower,  Germany.  These  facts  may  be  sufficiently 
justified  by  historic  evidence  :  but  the  foundation  of 
the  French  monarchy  by  Pharamond,  the  conquests, 
the  laws,  and  even  the  existence,  of  that  hero,  have 
been  justly  arraigned  by  the  impartial  severity  of 
modern  criticism.11 

State  of  the  bar-  The  ™in  of  ,the  °P»lellt  provinces  of 
barians  in  Gaul.  Gaul  maybe  dated  lrom  the  establish- 
A.  D.  420  &c.  ment  of  these  barbarians,  whose  alliance 
was  dangerous  and  oppressive,  and  who  were  capri- 
ciously impelled,  by  interest  or  passion,  to  violate  the 
public  peace.  A  heavy  and  partial  ransom  was  im- 
posed on  the  surviving  provincials,  who  had  escaped 
the  calamities  of  war ;  the  fairest  and  most  fertile 
lands  were  assigned  to  the  rapacious  strangers,  for  the 
use  of  their  families,  their  slaves,  and  their  cattle; 
and  the  trembling  natives  relinquished  with  a  sigh  the 
inheritance  of  their  fathers.  Yet  these  domestic  mis- 
fortunes, which  are  seldom  the  lot  of  a  vanquished 
people,  had  been  felt  and  inflicted  by  the  Romans 
themselves,  not  only  in  the  insolence  of  foreign  con- 


quest, but  in  the  madness  of  civil  discord.  The  tri- 
umvirs proscribed  eighteen  of  the  most  flourishing 
colonies  of  Italy ;  and  distributed  their  lands  and 
houses  to  the  veterans  who  revenged  the  death  of 
Ca;sar,  and  oppressed  the  liberty  of  their  country.  Two 
poets,  of  unequal  fame,  have  deplored,  in  similar  cir- 
cumstances, the  loss  of  their  patrimony  ;  but  the  le- 
gionaries of  Augustus  appear  to  have  surpassed,  in 
violence  and  injustice,  the  barbarians  who  invaded 
Gaul  under  the  reign  of  Honorius.  It  was  not  with- 
out the  utmost  difficulty  that  Virgil  escaped  from  the 
sword  of  the  centurion,  who  had  usurped  his  farm  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Mantua;'  but  Paulinus  of  Bour- 
deaux received  a  sum  of  money  from  his  Gothic  pur- 
chaser, which  he  accepted  with  pleasure  and  surprise; 
and,  though  it  was  much  inferior  to  the  real  value  of 
his  estate,  this  act  of  rapine  was  disguised  by  some 
colours  of  moderation  and  equity .k  The  odious  name 
of  conquerors  was  softened  into  the  mild  and  friendly 
appellation  of  the  guests  of  the  Romans;  and  the  bar- 
barians of  Gaul,  more  especially  the  Goths,  repeated- 
ly declared,  that  they  were  bound  to  the  people  by  the 
ties  of  hospitality,  and  to  the  emperor  by  the  duty  of 
allegiance  and  military  service.  The  title  of  Honorius 
and  his  successors,  their  laws,  and  their  civil  magis- 
trates, were  still  respected  in  the  provinces  of  Gaul, 
of  which  they  had  resigned  the  possession  to  the  bar- 
barian allies;  and  the  kings,  who  exercised  a  supreme 
and  independent  authority  over  their  native  subjects, 
ambitiously  solicited  the  more  honourable  rank  of  mas- 
ter-generals of  the  imperial  armies.1  Such  was  the 
involuntary  reverence  which  the  Roman  name  still  im- 
pressed on  the  minds  of  those  warriors,  who  had  borne 
away  in  triumph  the  spoils  of  the  capitol. 

Whilst  Italy  was  ravaged  by  the  8evoIt  of Britain 
Goths,  and  a  succession  of  feeble  tyrants  and  Armorica, 
oppressed  the  provinces  beyond  the  A.  D.  409. 
Alps,  the  British  island  separated  itself  from  the  body 
of  the  Roman  empire.  The  regular  forces,  which 
guarded  that  remote  province,  had  been  gradually  with- 
drawn ;  and  Britain  was  abandoned,  without  defence, 
to  the  Saxon  pirates,  and  the  savages  of  Ireland  and 
Caledonia.  The  Britons,  reduced  to  this  extremity, 
no  longer  relied  on  the  tardy  and  doubtful  aid  of  a  de- 
clining monarchy.  They  assembled  in  arms,  repelled 
the  invaders,  and  rejoiced  in  the  important  discovery 
of  their  own  strength."1  Afflicted  by  similar  calami- 
ties, and  actuated  by  the  same  spirit,  the  Armorican 
provinces  (a  name  which  comprehended  the  maritime 
countries  of  Gaul  between  the  Seine  and  the  Loire") 
resolved  to  imitate  the  example  of  the  neighbouring 
island.  They  expelled  the  Roman  magistrates,  who 
acted  under  the  authority  cf  the  usurper  Constantine; 
and  a  free  government  was  established  amono  a  peo- 
ple who  had  so  long  been  subject  to  the  arbitrary  will 
of  a  master.  The  independence  of  Britain  and  Ar- 
morica was  soon  confirmed  by  Honorius  himself,  the 
lawful  emperor  of  the  west ;  and  the  letters,  by  which 
he  committed  to  the  new  states  the  care  of  their  own 


f  Ausonius  (de  Claris  Urhihus,  p.  257— 262.)  celebrates  Bourdeanx 
with  the  partial  nrTcclion  of  a  native.  See  in  Salvian  (de  Gubern. 
Dei,  p.  228.  Paris,  160  s.)  a  fiorid  description  of  the  provincesof  Aqui- 
tain and  Novempopulania. 

g  Orosius  (1.  vii.  c.  :i2.  p.  550.)  commends  the  mildness  and  mod- 
esty of  these  Burgundians,  who  treated  their  subjects  of  Gaul  as 
their  christian  brethren.  Mascot!  has  illustrated  the  origin  of  their 
kingdom  in  the  four  first  annotations  at  the  end  of  his  laborious  His- 
tory of  the  Ancient  Germans,  vol.  ii.  p.  555 — 572.  of  the  English 
translation.  .  ... 

h  See  Mascou,  I.  viii.  c.  4X44,  4j.  Except  in  a  short  and  suspicious 
line  of  the  Chronicle  of  Prosper,  (in  loin.  i.  p.  636.)  the  name  of 
Pharamond  is  never  mentioned  before  the  seventh  century.  The 
author  of  the  fiesta  Francorum  (in  loin.  ii.  p.  513.)  suggests,  proba- 
bly enpugbi  that  the  choice  of  Pharainond.  or  at  least  of  a  king,  was 
recommended  to  the  Franks  by  bis  father  Marcomir,  who  was  an 
exile  in  Tuscany. 


i  O  Lycida,  vivi  pervenimus :   advena  nostri 
(Quod  nunquam  veriti  siimus)  ut  possessor  agelli 
Diceret:  Hrcc  measunt  ;  veteres  migrate  coloni. 
Nunc  victi  tristes,  &c. 
Pee  the  whole  of  the  ninth  eclogue,  with  the  useful  Commentary  of 
Servius.    Fifteen  miles  of  the  Mantnan  territory  were  assigned  to 
the  veterans,  with  a  reservation,  in  favour  of  the  inhabitants,  of 
three  miles  round  the  city.    Even  in  this  favour  they  were  cheated 
by  Alfenus  Varus:  a  famous  lawyer,  and  one  of  ibe  commissioners, 
who  measured  eight  hundred  paces  of  water  and  morass. 

k  See  the  remarkahle  passage  of  the  Eucbaristicon  of  Paulinus, 
575.  apud  Masrou,  1.  viii.  c.  42. 

I  This  important  truth  is  established  by  the  accuracy  of  Tillcmont, 
(Hist,  des  Emp.  torn.  v.  p.  641.)  and  by  the  ingenuity  of  the  Abbe 
Diibos.  (Hist,  de  1'Estahlisseinent  de  la  Monarchic  Francoise  dans 
les  Gaules,  torn.  i.  p.  259.) 

in  Koslmus  (1.  vi.  p.  376.  383.)  relates  in  a  few  words  the  revolt 
of  Britain  and  Armorica.  Our  antiquarians,  even  the  great  Camden 
himself,  have  teen  betrayed  into  many  gross  errors,  by  their  imper- 
fect knowledge  of  1  he  history  of  the  continent. 

n  The  limits  of  Armorica  rue  defined  by  two  nalional  geographers. 
Messieurs  de  Valois  and  d'Anville,  in  their  JVotitias  of  Ancient 
Gaul.  The  word  had  been  used  in  a  more  extensive,  and  was  after- 
wards contracted  to  a  much  narrower,  signification. 
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safety,  might  be  interpreted  as  an  "absolute  and  perpet- 
ual abdication  of  the  exercise  and  rights  of  sovereign- 
ty. This  interpretation  was,  in  some  measure,  justi- 
fied by  the  event.  After  the  usurpers  of  Gaul  had 
successively  fallen,  the  maritime  provinces  were  re- 
stored to  the  empire.  Yet  their  obedience  was  imper- 
fect and  precarious  :  the  vain,  inconstant,  rebellious 
disposition  of  the  people,  was  incompatible  either  with 
freedom  or  servitude  ;°  and  Armorica,  though  it  could 
not  long  maintain  the  form  of  a  republic,?  was  agitated 
by  frequent  and  destructive  revolts.  Britain  was  irre- 
coverably lost.''  But  as  the  emperors  wisely  acqui- 
esced in  the  independence  of  a  remote  province,  the 
separation  was  not  imbittered  by  the  reproach  of  ty- 
ranny or  rebellion  ;  and  the  claims  of  allegiance  and 
protection  were  succeeded  by  the  mutual  and  volunta- 
ry ollices  of  national  friendship. r 

Stale  uf Britain,  This  revolution  dissolved  the  artificial 
A.  D.  401) — 441).  fabric  of  civil  and  military  government; 
and  the  independent  country,  during  a  period  of  forty 
years,  till  the  descent  of  the  Saxons,  was  ruled  by  the 
authority  of  the  clergy,  the  nobles,  and  the  municipal 
towns."  I.  Zosimns,  who  alone  has  preserved  the 
memory  of  this  singular  transaction,  very  accurately 
observes,  that  the  letters  of  Honorius  were  addressed 
to  the  cities  of  Britain.'  Under  the  protection  of  the 
Romans,  ninety-two  considerable  towns  had  arisen  in 
the  several  parts  of  that  great  province ;  and,  among 
these,  thirty-three  cities  were  distinguished  above  the 
rest  by  their  superior  privileges  and  importance." 
Each  of  these  cities,  as  in  all  the  other  provinces  of 
the  empire,  formed  a  legal  Corporation,  for  the  purpose 
of  regulating  their  domestic  policy  ;  and  the  powers 
of  municipal  government  were  distributed  among  an- 
nual magistrates,  a  select  senate,  and  the  assembly  of 
the  people,  according  to  the  original  model  of  the  Ro- 
man constitution.1  The  management  of  a  common 
revenue,  the  exercise  of  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction, 
and  the  habits  of  public  counsel  and  command,  were 
inherent  to  these  petty  republics  ;  and  when  they  as- 
serted their  independence,  the  youth  of  the  city,  and 
of  the  adjacent  districts,  would  naturally  range  them- 
selves under  the  standard  of  the  magistrate.  But  the 
desire  of  obtaining  the  advantages,  and  of  escaping 
the  burthens,  of  political  society,  is  a  perpetual  and 
inexhaustible  source  of  discord  ;  nor  can  it  reasonably 
be  presumed,  that  the  restoration  of  British  freedojn 
was  exempt  from  tumult  and  faction.  The  pre-emin- 
ence of  birth  and  fortune  must  have  been  frequently 


o  Gens  inter  geminos  notissima  clauditur  amnes, 

Armoricana  prius  veteri  cngnomine  dicta. 

Torva,  ferox,  ventosa,  procax,  incauta,  rebelli«  ; 

Inconstans,  disparque  sibi  novitatis  amore ; 

Proditra  verborum,  sed  non  el  prodiga  facti. 
Erricus,  Mouach.  in  Vit.  St.  Germani,  1.  v.  apud  Vales.  Notit.  Gallia- 
rum,  p.  43.  Valesius  alleges  several  testimonies  to  confirm  this 
character;  to  which  I  shall  add  the  evidence  of  the  presftyter  Con- 
stantine,  (A.  D.  4S3.)  who,  in  the  life  of  St.  Germain,  calls  the 
Armorican  rebels  mobilem  .  el  indisciplinatum  populum.  See  the 
historians  of  France,  torn.  i.  p.  643. 

P  I  thought  it  necessary  to  enter  my  protest  against  this  part  of  the 
system  of  ihe  Abbe  Dubos,  which  Montesquieu  has  so  vigorously  op- 
posed.  See  Esprit  des  Loix,  1.  xxx.  c.  24. 

q  Bprrorrwiatf          r,i  Praam  inTjjT»T;ii  vksti  £%5v,  are  the  WOrds 

of  Procopius.  (de  Bell.  Vandal.  1.  i.  c.  2.  p.  181.  Louvre  edition.)  in  a 
very  important  passage,  which  has  been  too  much  neglected.  Even 
Bede  (Hist.  Gent.  Anglican.  1.  i.  c.  12.  p.  50.  edit.  Smith)  acknowl- 
edges that  the  Romans  finally  left  Britain  in  the  reign  of  Honorius. 
Yet  our  modern  historians  and  antiquaries  extend  the  term  of  their 
dominion  ;  and  there  are  some  who  allow  only  the  interval  of  a  few 
months  between  their  departure  and  the  arrival  of  the  Saxons. 

r  Bede  has  not  forgotten  the  occasional  aid  of  the  legions  against 
the  Scots  and  Picts ;  and  more  authentic  proof  will  hereafter  be 
produced,  that  the  independent  Britons  raised  12,000  men  for  the 
service  of  the  emperor  Anthemius,  in  Gaul. 

s  I  owe  it  to  myself,  and  to  historic  truth,  to  declan 
cumslunces  in  this  paragraph  are  founded  only  or 
analogy.    The  stubbornness  of  our  language  has  s> 


that 


Ine  to  deviate  from  the  coitdili 


Luli. 


a  Two  cities  of  Britain  were  mum 
jure  donala,  twelve  stipendiariie  ol 
taken  from  Richard  of  Cirencester,  t 
though  it  may  not  seem  probable,  th; 

Roman  general,  he  shows  a  genuine  knowledge  of  antiquity,  very 
extraordinary  for  a  monkof  the  fourteenth  century. 
»  See  Mallei  Verona  lllustrala,  part  i.  1.  v.  p.  S3— 103. 


Situ  Britanniae, 
i  wrote  from  the  MSS.  of 


violated  by  bold  and  popular  citizens  ;  and  the  haugh- 
ty nobles,  who  complained  that  they  were  become  the 
subjects  of  their  own  servants/  would  sometimes  re- 
gret the  reign  of  an  arbitrary  monarch.  II.  The  ju- 
risdiction of  each  city  over  the  adjacent  country,  was 
supported  by  the  patrimonial  influence  of  the  principal 
senators;  and  the  smaller  towns,  the  villages,  and  the 
proprietors  of  land,  consulted  their  own  safety  by  ad- 
hering to  the  shelter  of  these  rising  republics.  The 
sphere  of  their  attraction  was  proportioned  to  the  re- 
spective degrees  of  their  wealth  and  populousness  ; 
but  the  hereditary  lords  of  ample  possessions,  who 
were  not  oppressed  by  the  neighbourhood  of  any  pow- 
erful city,  aspired  to  the  rank  of  independent  princes, 
and  boldly  exercised  the  rights  of  peace  and  war. 
The  gardens  and  villas,  which  exhibited  some  faint 
imitation  of  Italian  elegance,  would  soon  be  converted 
into  strong  castles,  the  refuge,  in  time  of  danger,  of 
the  adjacent  country  :z  the  produce  of  the  land  was 
applied  to  purchase  arms  and  horses;  to  maintain  a 
military  force  of  slaves,  of  peasants,  and  of  licentious 
followers  ;  and  the  chieftain  might  assume,  within  his 
own  domain,  the  powers  of  a  civil  magistrate.  Sev- 
eral of  these  Eritish  chiefs  might  be  the  genuine  pos- 
terity of  ancient  kings;  and  many  more  would  be 
tempted  to  adopt  this  honourable  genealogy,  and  to 
vindicate  their  hereditary  claims,  which  had  been  sus- 
pended by  the  usurpation  of  the  Cwsars."  Their  sit- 
uation, and  their  hopes,  would  dispose  them  to  affect 
the  dress,  the  language,  and  the  customs  of  their  an- 
cestors. If  the  princes  of  Britain  relapsed  into  bar- 
barism, while  the  cities  studiously  preserved  the  laws 
and  manners  of  Rome,  the  whole  island  must  have 
been  gradually  divided  by  the  distinction  of  two  na- 
tional parties  ;  again  broken  into  a  thousand  subdivi- 
sions of  war  and  faction,  by  the  various  provocations 
of  interest  arid  resentment.  The  public  strength,  in- 
stead of  being  united  against  a  foreign  enemy,  was 
consumed  in  obscure  and  intestine  quarrels  ;  and  the 
personal  merit  which  had  placed  a  successful  leader 
at  the  head  of  his  equals,  might  enable  him  to  subdue 
the  freedom  of  some  neighbouring  cities  ;  and  to  claim 
a  rank  amono  the  tyrants,1'  who  infested  Britain  after 
the  dissolution  of  the  Roman  government.  III.  The 
British  church  might  be  composed  of  thirty  or  forty 
bishops,0  with  an  adequate  proportion  of  the  inferior 
clergy  ;  and  the  want  of  riches  (for  they  seem  to  have 
been  pooT)d  would  compel  them  to  deserve  the  public 
esteem,  by  a  decent  and  exemplary  behaviour.  The 
interest,  as  well  as  the  temper,  of  the  clergy,  was  fa- 
vourable to  the  peace  and  union  of  their  distracted 
country  :  those  salutary  lessons  might  be  frequently 
inculcated  in  their  popular  discourses  ;  and  the  episco- 
pal synods-  were  the  only  councils  that  could  pretend 
to  the  weight  and  authority  of  ft  national  assembly. 
In  such  councils,  where  the  princes  and  magistrates 
sat  promiscuously  with  the  bishops,  the  important  af- 
fairs of  the  state,  as  well  as  of  the  church,  might  be 
freely  debated  ;  differences  reconciled,  alliances  form- 


y  Leges  restituit,  libertatemque  reducit, 
Et  servos  famulis  non  sink  esse  suis. 

Ilinerar.  Rutil.  1.  i.  215. 

r  An  inscription  (apud  Sirmond,  Not.  ad  Sidnn.  Apollinar.  p.  59.) 
describes  a  castle,  cum  muris  et  portis,  tuitioni  omnium,  erected  by 
Dardanus  on  his  own  estate,  near  Sisteron,  in  the  second  Narbon- 
nese,  and  named  by  him  Theopolis. 

a  The  establishment  of  their  power  would  have  been  easy  indeed, 
if  we  could  adopt  the  impracticable  scheme  of  a  lively  anil  learned 
antiquarian ;  who  supposes,  that  the  British  monarchs  of  the  several 
tribes  continued  to  reign,  thoush  with  subordinate  jurisdiction,  from 
the  time  of  Claudius  to  that  of  Honorius.  Sec  WhitaUers  History 
of  Manchester,  vol.  i.  p.  247 — 257. 

b  Au'  in  »»(«i.„,-.jt'  *vt«  >««h.  Procopius,  de  Bell .  Van- 
dal. 1 .  i .  c.  2.  p.  131 .  Britannia  fertilis  provincia  tyrannorum,  was 
the  expression  of  Jerom,  in  the  year  415.  (turn.  ii.  p.  255.  ad  Ctesi- 
phont.)  By  the  pilgrims,  who  resorted  every  vear  to  the  Holy  Laud, 
the  monk  of  Belhlem  received  the  earliest  and  most  accurate  intel- 
ligence. 

i  It  is  reported  of  ilirec  British  bishops  who  assisted  at  the  council 
of  Rimini,  A.  D  359.  t.tm  pauperes  fuisse  lit  nihil  haberent.  Sulpi- 
cius  Severns,  His;.  Sacra,  1.  ii.  p.  420.  Some  of  their  brethren,  how- 
ever, were  in  belter  cucumsunocs. 
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ed,  contributions  imposed,  wise  resolutions  often  con- 
certed, and  sometimes  executed  ;  and  there  is  reason 
to  believe,  that,  in  moments  of  extreme  danger,  a 
Fendragon,  or  Dictator,  was  elected  by  the  general 
consent  of  the  Britons.  These  pastoral  cares,  so 
worthy  of  the  episcopal  character,  were  interrupted, 
however,  by  zeal  and  superstition ;  and  the  British 
clergy  incessantly  laboured  to  eradicate  the  Pelagian 
heresy,'  which  they  abhorred,  as  the  peculiar  disgrace 
of  their  native  country. e 

»      ,,    r,.a      It  is  somewhat  remarkable,  or  rather 

.Assembly  01  the    .  ,11  1  r 

seven  provinces    it  is  extremely  natural,  that  the  revolt  or 

°fA  Ud'  418  Britain  and  Armorica  should  have  intro- 
duced an  appearance  of  liberty  into  the 
obedient  provinces  of  Gaul.  In  a  solemn  edict/ filled 
with  the  strongest  assurances  of  that  paternal  affection 
which  princes  so  ofteti  express,  and  so  seldom  feel,  the 
emperor  Honorius  promulgated  his  intention  of  con- 
vening an  annual  assembly  of  the  seven  provinces  :  a 
name  peculiarly  appropriated  to  Aquitain  and  the  an- 
cient Narbonnese,  which  had  long  since  exchanged 
their  Celtic  rudeness  for  the  useful  and  elegant  arts  of 
Italy.s  Aries,  the  seat  of  government  and  commerce, 
was  appointed  for  the  place  of  the  assembly  ;  which 
regularly  continued  twenty-eight  days,  from  the  fif- 
teenth of  August  to  the  thirteenth  of  September,  of  every 
year.  It  consisted  of  the  praetorian  prefect  of  the 
Gauls  ;  of  seven  provincial  governors,  one  consular, 
and  six  presidents ;  of  the  magistrates,  and  perhaps 
the  bishops,  of  about  sixty  cities;  and  of  a  competent, 
though  indefinite,  number  of  the  most  honourable  and 
opulent  possessors  of  land,  who  might  justly  be  consid- 
ered as  the  representatives  of  their  country.  They 
were  empowered  to  interpret  and  communicate  the 
laws  of  their  sovereign  ;  to  expose  the  grievances  and 
wishes  of  their  constituents ;  to  moderate  the  exces- 
sive or  unequal  weight  of  taxes ;  and  to  deliberate  on 
every  subject  of  local  or  national  importance,  that 
could  tend  to  the  restoration  of  the  peace  and  prosper- 
ity of  the  seven  provinces.  If  such  an  institution, 
which  gave  the  people  an  interest  in  their  own  govern- 
ment, had  been  universally  established  by  Trajan  or 
the  Antonines,  the  seeds  of  public  wisdom  and  virtue 
might  have  been  cherished  and  propagated  in  the  em- 
pire of  Rome.  The  privileges  of  the  subject  would 
have  secured  the  throne  of  the  monarch  ;  the  abuses  of 
an  arbitrary  administration  might  have  been  prevented, 
in  some  degree,  or  corrected,  by  the  interposition  of 
these  representative  assemblies ;  and  the  country 
would  have  been  defended  against  a  foreign  enemy 
by  the  arms  of  natives  and  freemen.  Under  the  mild 
and  generous  influence  of  liberty,  the  Roman  empire 
might  have 'remained  invincible  and  immortal  ;  or  if 
its  excessive  magnitude,  and  the  instability  of  human 
affairs,  had  opposed  such  perpetual  continuance,  its 
vital  and  constituent  members  might  have  separately 
preserved  their  vigour  and  independence.  But  in  the  de- 
cline of  the  empire-,  when  every  principle  of  health  and 
life  had  been  exhausted,  the  tardy  application  of  this  par- 
tial remedy  was  incapable  of  prod  ucing  any  important  or 
salutary  effects.  The  emperor  Honoriue  expresses 
his  surprise,  that  he  must  compel  the  reluctant  prov- 
inces to  accept  a  privilege  which  they  should  ardently 
have  solicited.  A  fine  of  three,  or  even  five,  pounds 
of  gold  was  imposed  on  the  absent  representatives  ; 
who  seemed  to  have  declined  this  imaginary  gift  of  a 
free  constitution,  as  the  last  and  most  cruel  insult  of 
their  oppressors. 

e  Consult  Usher,  de  Antiq.  Eccles.  Britannicar.  c.  8—12. 

f  See  the  correct  text  of  this  edict,  as  published  by  Sirmond. 
(Not.  ad  Sidon.  Apollin.  p.  147.)  Hincmar,  of  Rheims,  who  assigns 
a  place  to  the  bishops,  had  probably  seen  (in  the  ninth  century)  a 
more  perfect  copy.  Dubos,  Hist.  Critique  de  la  Monarchie  Francoise, 
torn.  i.  p.  241 — 255. 

E  It  is  evident  from  the  Ifotitia,  that  the  seven  provinces  were  the 
Vieunensis,  the  maritime  Alps,  the  first  and  second  Narbonnese, 
Novempopulania,  and  the  first  and  second  Aquitain.  In  the  room 
of  the  first  Aquitain,  the  Abbe  Pubos,  on  the  authority  of  Hincmar, 
desires  to  introduce  the  first  Lngdunensis,  ur  Lyonnese. 
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Arcadius  emperor,  of  the  east. — Administration  and  dis- 
grace of  Eutropius. — Revolt  of  Gainas. — Persecution  of 
St.  John  Chrysostom. — Theodosius  II.  emperor  of  the  east. 
J  lis  sister  Pulcheria. — His  wife  Eudocia. —  The  Persian  war, 
and  division  of  Armenia. 

The  division  of  the  Roman  world  be- The  empire  of  the 
tween  the  sons  of  Theodosius,  marks  the  A  Dhe-|>5— 1453 
final  establishment  of  the  empire  of  the  Reign  of  Arcadius! 
east,  which,  from  the  reign  of  Arcadius  A-  D-  395—408. 
to  the  taking  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks,  subsisted 
one  thousand  and  fifty-eight  years  in  a  state  of  pre- 
mature and  perpetual  decay.  The  sovereign  of  that 
empire  assumed,  and  obstinately  retained,  the  vain, 
and  at  length  fictitious  title  of  the  Emperor  of  the 
Romans  ;  and  the  hereditary  appellation  of  Cesar  and 
Augustus  continued  to  declare,  that  he  was  the  legiti- 
mate successor  of  the  first  of  men  who  had  reigned 
over  the  first  of  nations.  The  palace  of  Constantinople 
rivalled,  and  perhaps  excelled  the  magnificence  of 
Persia,  and  the  eloquent  sermons  of  St.  Chrysostom  a 
celebrate,  while  they  condemn,  the  pompous  luxury  of 
the  reign  of  Arcadius.  "  The  emperor,"  says  he, 
"  wears  on  his  head  either  a  diadem,  or  a  crown  of  gold, 
decorated  with  precious  stones  of  inestimable  value. 
These  ornaments,  and  his  purple  garments,  are  reserv- 
ed for  his  sacred  person  alone  ;  and  his  robes  of  silk 
are  embroidered  with  figures  of  golden  dragons.  His 
throne  is  of  massy  gold.  Whenever  he  appears  in 
public,  he  is  surrounded  by  his  courtiers,  his  guards 
and  his  attendants.  Their  spears,  their  shields,  their 
cuirasses,  the  bridles  and  trappings  of  their  horses, 
have  either  the  substance,  or  the  appearance,  of  gold  ; 
and  the  large  splendid  boss  in  the  midst  of  their  shield, 
is  encircled  with  smaller  bosses,  which  represent  the 
shape  of  the  human  eye.  The  two  mules  that  draw 
the  chariot  of  the  monarch,  are  perfectly  white,  and 
shining  all  over  with  gold.  The  chariot  itself,  of  pure 
and  solid  gold,  attracts  the  admiration  of  the  spectators, 
who  contemplate  the  purple  curtains,  the  snowy  carpet, 
the  size  of  the  precious  stones,  and  the  resplendent 
plates  of  gold,  that  glitter  as  they  are  agitated  by  the 
motion  of  the  carriage.  The  imperial  pictures  are 
white,  on  a  blue  ground  :  the  emperor  appears  seated 
on  his  throne,  with  his  arms,  his  horses,  and  his 
guards  beside  him,  and  his  vanquished  enemies  in 
cliains  at  his  feet."  The  successors  of  Constantino 
established  their  perpetual  residence  in  the  royal  city, 
which  he  had  erected  on  the  verge  of  Europe  and 
Asia.  Inaccessible  to  the  menaces  of  their  enemies, 
and  perhaps  to  the  complaints  of  their  people,  they 
received,  with  each  wind,  the  tributary  productions  of 
every  climate  :  while  the  impregnable  strength  of 
their  capital  continued  for  ages  to  defy  the  hostile  at- 
tempts of  the  barbarians.  Their  dominions  were 
bounded  by  the  Hadriatic  and  the  Tigris  ;  and  the 
whole  interval  of  twenty-five  days'  navigation,  which 
separated  the  extreme  cold  of*  Scythia  from  the  torrid 
zone  of  Ethiopia/  was  comprehended  within  the  limits 
of  the  empire  of  the  east.  The  populous  countries  of 
that  empire  were  the  seat  of  art  and  learning,  of  luxu- 
ry and  wealth  ;  and  the  inhabitants,  who  had  assumed 


a  Father  Montfaucon,  who,  by  the  command  of  his  Benedictine 
superiors,  was  compelled  (see  Longueruana,  torn.  i.  p.  205.)  to  execute 
the  laborious  edition  of  Si.  Chrysostom,  in  thirteen  volumes  in  folio, 
(Paris,  1738 )  amused  himself  with  extracting  from  that  immense  col- 
lection of  morals  some  curious  antiquities,  which  illustrate  the  man- 
ners of  the  Theodosian  age.  (See  Chrysostom.  Opera,  torn.  xiii.  p. 
192—196.  and  his  French  Dissertation,  in  the  Memoires  de  l'Acad. 
des  Inscriptions,  torn.  xiii.  p.  474 — 490.) 

t>  According  to  the  loose  reckoning,  that  a  ship  could  sail,  with  a 
fair  wind,  1000  stadia,  or  125  miles,  in  the  revolution  of  a  day  and 
night,  Diodorus  Siculus  computes  ten  days  from  the  Palus  Moeotis  to 
Rhodes,  and  four  days  from  Rhodes  to  Alexandria.  The  navigation 
of  the  Nile,  from  Alexandria  to  Syene,  under  the  tropic  of  Cancer, 
required,  as  it  was  against  the  stream,  ten  days  more.  Diodor.  Sicul. 
torn.  i.  1.  iii.  p.  200.  edit.  Wesseling.  He  might,  without  much  im- 
propriety, measure  the  extreme  heat  from  ilie'verge  of  the  torrid 
zone;  but  he  speaks  of  the  Moeotis  in  the  47th  degree  of  northern 
latitude,  as  if  it  lay  within  the  polar  circle. 
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the  language  and  manners  of  Greeks,  styled  them- 
selves, with  some  appearance  of  truth,  the  mostren- 
lightened  and  civilized  portion  of  the  human  species. 
The  form  of  government  was  a  pure  and  simple  mon- 
archy ;  the  name  of  the  Roman  Republic,  which  so 
long  preserved  a  faint  tradition  of  freedom,  was  con- 
fined to  the  Latin  provinces  ;  and  the  princes  of  Con- 
stantinople measured  their  greatness  by  the  servile 
obedience  of  their  people.  They  were  ignorant  how 
much  this  passive  disposition  enervates  and  degrades 
every  faculty  of  the  mind.  The  subjects,  who  had 
resigned  their  will  to  the  absolute  commands  of  a  mas-_ 
ter,  were  equally  incapable  of  guarding  their  lives  and' 
fortunes  against  the  assaults  of  the  barbarians,  or  of 
defending  their  reason  from  the  terrors  of  superstition. 
Administration  The  first  events  of  the  reign  of  Arca- 
and  character  of  j:^  and  Honorius  are  so  intimately  con- 
A.  D.  3'.)5— W.  nected,  that  the  rebellion  of  the  Goths, 
and  the  fall  of  Rufinus,  have  already  claimed  a  place 
in  the  history  of  the  west.  It  has  already  been  observed, 
that  Eutropius,c  one  of  the  principal  eunuchs  of  the 
palace  of  Constantinople,  succeeded  the  haughty  min- 
ister whose  ruin  he  had  accomplished,  and  whose 
vices  he  soon  imitated.  Every  order  of  the  state 
bowed  to  the  new  favourite  ;  and  their  tame  and  obse- 
quious submission  encouraged  him  to  insult  the  laws, 
and  what  is  still  more  difficult  and  dangerous,  the 
manners,  of  his  country.  Under  the  weakest  of  the 
predecessors  of  Ascadius,  the  reign  of  the  eunuchs  had 
been  secret  and  almost  invisible.  They  insinuated 
themselves  into  the  confidence  of  the  prince  ;  but  their 
ostensible  functions  were  confined  to  the  menial 
service  of  the  wardrobe  and  imperial  bedchamber. 
They  might  direct,  in  a  whisper,  the  public  counsels, 
and  blast,  by  their  malicious  suggestions,  the  fame 
and  fortunes  of  the  most  illustrious  citizens  ;  but  they 
never  presumed  to  stand  forward  in  the  front  of  em- 
pire,d  or  to  profane  the  public  honours  of  the  state. 
Eutropius  was  the  first  of  his  artificial  sex,  who 
dared  to  assume  the  character  of  a  Roman  magistrate 
and  general.'  Sometimes  in  the  presence  of  the 
blushing  senate,  he  ascended  the  tribunal,  to  pronounce 
judgment,  or  to  repeat  elaborate  harangues  ;  and  some- 
times appeared  on  horseback,  at  the  head  of  his  troops, 
in  the  dress  and  armour  of  a  hero.  The  disregard  of 
custom  and  decency  always  betrays  a  weak  and  ill- 
regulated  mind;  nor  does  Eutropius  seem  to  have 
compensated  for  the  folly  of  the  design  by  any  supe- 
rior merit  or  ability  in  the  execution.  His  former 
habits  of  life  had  not  introduced  him  to  the  study  of 
the  laws,  or  the  exercises  of  the  field  ;  his  awkward 
and  unsuccessful  attempts  provoked  the  secret  con- 
tempt of  the  spectators  ;  the  Goths  expressed  their 
wish  that  such  a  general  might  always  command  the 
armies  of  Rome  ;  and  the  name  of  the  minister  was 
branded  with  ridicule,  more  pernicious  perhaps  than 
hatred,  to  a  public  character.  The  subjects  of  Arca- 
dius  were  exasperated  by  the  recollection,  that  this  de- 
formed and  decrepit  eunuch/ who  so  perversely  mim- 


c  Barthius,  who  adored  his  author  with  the  blind  superstition  of  a 
commentator,  gives  the  preference  to  the  two  books  whicli  Claudian 
composed  against  Eutropius,  above  all  his  other  productions.  (Bail- 
let,  Jugeinens  des  Savans,  torn.  iv.  p.  227.)  They  are  indeed  a  very 
elegant  and  spirited  satire;  and  would  be  more  valuable  in  an  histo- 
rical light,  if  the  invective  were  less  vague,  and  more  temperate. 

A  After  lamenting  the  progress  of  the  eunuchs  in  the  Roman  pal- 
ace, and  defining  their  proper  functions,  Claudian  adds, 

 A  fronle  recedant 

Imperii.  In  Eutrop.  i.  122. 

Yet  it  does  nut  appear  that  the  eunuch  had  assumed  any  of  the  effi- 
cient offices  of  the  empire,  and  he  is  styled  only  praepositus  sacri  cu- 
biculi,  in  the  edict  of  his  banishment.  See  Cod.  Theod.  1.  ix.  lit.xl 
leg.  17. 

e  Jamque  oblita  sui,  nec  sobria  divitiis  mens 
In  miseras  leges  hominurnque  negolia  ludit ; 

Judicat  eunuchus  

Anna  etiam  violare  parat  .  . 
Claudian,  (i.  229 — 270.)  with  that  mixture  of  indignation  and  humour, 
which  always  pleases  in  a  satiric  poet,  describes  the  insolent  folly 
of  the  eunuch,  the  disgrace  of  the  empire,  and  the  joy  of  the  Goths. 

 — Gaudet,  cum  viderit  hostis, 

Et  senlit  jam  deesse  virus, 
f  The  poet's  lively  description  of  his  deformity  (i.  110 — 125.)  is 
confirmed  by  the  authentic  testimony  of  Chrysoetoni;  (torn.  iii.  p. 
Vol.  I.— 3  F 


icked  the  actions  of  a  man,  was  born  in  the  most  abject 
condition  of  servitude;  that  before  he  entered  the  im- 
perial palace,  lie  had  been  successively  sold,  and  pur- 
chased, by  an  hundred  masters,  who  had  exhausted 
his  youthful  strength  in  every  mean  and  infamous 
office,  and  at  length  dismissed  him  in  his  old  age  to 
freedom  and  poverty .s  While  these  disgraceful  stories 
were  circulated,  and  perhaps  exaggerated,  in  private 
conversations,  the  vanity  of  the  favourite  was  flattered 
with  the  most  extraordinary  honours.  In  the  senate, 
in  the  capita],  in  the  provinces,  the  statues  of  Eutro- 
pius were  erected,  in  brass,  or  marble,  decorated  with 
the  symbols  of  his  civil  and  military  virtues,  and  in- 
scribed with  the  pompous  title  of  the  third  founder  of 
Constantinople.  He  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
patrician,  which  began  to  signify,  in  a  popular,  and 
even  a  legal  acceptation,  the  father  of  the  ernperor  ;  and 
the  last  year  of  the  fourth  century  was  polluted  by  the 
consulship  of  a  eunuch  and  a  slave.  This  strange  and 
inexpiable  prodigy h  awakened,  however,  the  preju- 
dices of  the  Romans.  The  effeminate  consul  was  re- 
jected by  the  west,  as  an  indelible  stain  to  the  annals 
of  the  republic  :  and,  without  invoking  the  shades  of 
Brutus  and  Camillus,  the  colleague  of  Eutropius,  a 
learned  and  respectable  magistrate,'  sufficiently  repre- 
sented the  different  maxims  of  the  two  administrations. 

The  bold  and  vigorous  mind  of  Ru-  ins  venality  and 
finus  seems  to  have  been  actuated  by  a  injustice, 
more  sanguinary  and  revengeful  spirit;  but  the 
avarice  of  the  eunuch  was  not  less  insatiate  than  that 
of  the  praefect.k  As  long  as  he  despoiled  the  oppres- 
sors, who  had  enriched  themselves  with  the  plunder 
of  the  people,  Eutropius  might  gratify  his  covetous 
disposition  without  much  envy  or  injustice:  but  the 
progress  of  his  rapine  soon  invaded  the  wealth  which 
had  been  acquired  by  lawful  inheritance,  or  laudable 
industry.  The  usual  methods  of  extortion  were  prac- 
tised and  improved  ;  and  Claudian  has  sketched  a 
lively  and  original  picture  of  the  public  auction  of"the 
state.  "  The  impotence  of  the  eunuch"  (says  that 
agreeable  satirist)  "  has  served  only  to  stimulate  his 
avarice  :  the  same  hand  which,  in  his  servile  condi- 
tion, was  exercised  in  petty  thefts,  to  unlock  the  cof- 
fers of  his  master,  now  grasps  the  riches  of  the  world  ; 
and  this  infamous  broker  of  the  empire  appreciates 
and  divides  the  Roman  provinces,  from  mount  Haemus 
to  the  Tigris.  One  man  at  the  expense  of  his  villa, 
is  made  proconsul  of  Asia;  a  second  purchases  Syria 
with  his  wife's  jewels  ;  and  a  third  laments,  that  he 
has  exchanged  his  paternal  estate  for  the  government 
of  Bithynia.  In  the  antichamber  of  Eutropius,  a  large 
tablet  is  exposed  to  public  view,  which  marks  the  re- 
spective prices  of  the  provinces.  The  different  value 
of  Pontus,  of  Galatia,  of  Lydia,  is  accurately  distin- 
guished. Lycia  may  be  obtained  for  so  many  thou- 
sand pieces  of  gold  ;  but  the  opulence  of  Phrygia  will 


38t.  edit.  Montfaucon ;)  who  observes,  that  when  the  paint  was 
washed  away,  the  face  of  Eutropius  appeared  more  ugly  and  wrin- 
kled than  that  of  an  old  woman.  Claudian  remarks,  (iT469  )  and  the 
remark  must  have  been  founded  on  experience,  that  there  was 
scarcely  any  interval  between  the  youth  and  the  decrepit  age  of  a 
eunuch. 

s  Eutropius  appears  to  have  been  a  native  of  Armenia  or  Assyria. 
His  three  services,  which  Claudian  more  particularly  describes,  were 
these  :  1.  He  spent  many  years  as  the  catamite  of  Ptolemy,  a  groom 
or  soldier  of  the  imperial  stables.  2.  Ptolemy  gave  him  to  the  old 
general  Arintheus,  for  whom  he  very  skilfully  exercised  the  profes- 
sion of  a  pimp.  3.  He  was  given,  on  her  marriage,  to  the  daughter 
of  Arintheus ;  and  the  future  consul  was  employed  to  comb  her  hair, 
to  present  the  silver  ewer,  to  wash,  and  to  fan  his  mistress  in  hot 
weather.    See  1.  i.  31—137. 

h  Claudian,  (1.  i.  in  Eutrop.  1—22.)  after  enumerating  the  various 
prodigies  of  monstrous  births,  speaking  animals,  showers  of  blood  or 
stones,  double  suns,  Sec.  adds,  with  some  exaggeration, 

Omnia  cesserunt  eunucho  consule  mouslra. 
The  first  book  concludes  with  a  noble  speech  of  the  goddess  of  Rome 
to  her  favourite  Honorius,  deprecating  the  new  ignominy  to  whicli 
she  was  exposed. 

i  Fl.  Mallius  Theodorus,  whose  civil  honours  and  philosophical 
works,  have  been  celebrated  by  Claudian  in  a  very  elegant  panegyric. 

k  M.  iu^v  Si  r«  rtd.,  drunk  with  riches,  is  the  forcible  expres- 
sion of  Zosimus  ;  (1.  v.  p.  301.)  and  the  avarice  of  Eutropius  is  equally 
execrated  in  the  Lexicon  of  Suidas,  and  the  Chronicle  of  Marcelli- 
nus.  Chrysostom  had  often  admonished  the  favourite,  of  the  vanity 
and  danger  of  immoderate  wealth,  torn.  iii.  p.  381. 
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require  a  more  considerable  sum.  The  eunuch  wishes 
to  obliterate,  by  the  general  disgrace,  bis  personal 
ignominy ;  and  as  he  has  been  sold  himself,  he  is 
desirous  of  selling  the  reat  of  mankind.  In  the  eager 
contention,  the  balance,  which  contains  the  fate  and 
fortunes  of  the  province,  often  trembles  on  the  beam  ;. 
and  till  one  of  the  scales  is  inclined,  by  a  superior 
weight,  the  mind  of  the  impartial  judge  remains  in 
anxious  suspense.'  Such  "  (continues  the  indignant 
poet)  "  are  the  fruits  of  Roman  valour,  of  the  defeat 
of  Antiochus,  and  of  the  triumph  of  Pompey."  This 
venal  prostitution  of  public  honours  secured  the  im- 
punity of  future  crimes;  but  the  riches,  which  Eutro- 
pius  derived  from  confiscation,  were  already  stained 
with  injustice ;  since  it  was  decant  to  accuse,  and  to 
condemn,  the  proprietors  of  wealth  which  be  was  im- 
patient to  confiscate.  Some  noble  blood  was  shed  by 
the  hand  of  the  executioner  ;  and  the  most  inhospitable 
extremities  of  the  empire  were  filled  with  innocent 
Ruin  of  Abun-  and  illustrious  exiles.  Among  the  gen- 
iianiius,  erals  and  consuls  of  the  east,  Abundan- 
tiusm  had  reason  to  dread  the  first  effects  of  the  resent- 
ment of  Eutropius.  He  had  been  guilty  of  the  un- 
pardonable crime  of  introducing  that  abject  slave  to 
the  palace  of  Constantinople  :  and  some  degree  of 
praise  must  be  allowed  to  a  powerful  and  ungrateful 
favourite,  who  was  satisfied  with  the  disgrace  of  his 
benefactor.  Abundantius  was  stripped  of  his  ample 
fortunes  by  an  imperial  rescript,  and  banished  to  Pit- 
yus,  on  the  Euxine,  the  last  frontier  of  the  Roman 
world  ;  where  he  subsisted  by  the  precarious  mercy 
of  the  barbarians,  till  he  could  obtain,  after  the  fall  of 
Eutropius,  a  milder  exile  at  Sidon  in  Phoenicia.  The 
c  destruction  of  Timasius  °    required  a 

of  Timnxius.  .  .  .  \ 

more  serious  and  regular  mode  ol  at- 
tack. That  great  officer,  the  master-general  of  the 
armies  of  Theodosius,  had  signalized  his  valour  by  a 
decisive  victory,  which  he  obtained  over  the  Goths  of 
Thessaly  ;  but  he  was  too  prone,  after  the  example 
of  his  sovereign,  to  enjoy  the  luxury  of  peace,  and  to 
abandon  his  confidence  to  wicked  and  designing  flat- 
terers. Timasius  had  despised  the  public  clamour, 
by  promoting  an  infamous  dependent  to  the  command 
of  a  cohort;  and  he  dt sprved  to  feel  the  ingratitude 
of  Bargus,  who  w,as  secretly  instigated  by  the  favour- 
ite to  accuse  his  patron  of  a  treasonable  conspiracy. 
The  general  was  arraigned  before  the  tribunal  of  Ar- 
cadius  himself;  and  the  principal  eunuch  stood  by  the 
side  of  the  throne  to  suggest  the  questions  and  answers 
of  his  sovereign.  But  as  this  form  of  trial  might  be 
deemed  partial  and  arbitrary,  the  further  inquiry  into 
the  crimes  of  Timasius  was  delegated  to  Saturninus 
and  Procnpius  ;  the  former  of  consular  rank,  the  latter 
still  respected  as  the  father-in-law  of  the  emperor 
Valens.  The  appearances  of  a  fair  and  legal  proceed- 
ing were  maintained  by  the  blunt  honesty  of  Proco- 
pius  ;  and  he  yielded  with  reluctance  to  the  obse- 
quious dexterity  of  his  colleague,  who  pronounced 
a  sentence  of  condemnation  against  the  unfortunate 
Timasius.  His  immense  riches  were  confiscated,  in 
the  name  of  the  emperor,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the 
favourite  ;  and  he  was  doomed  to  perpetual  exile  at 
Oasis,  a  solitary  spot  in  the  midst  of  the  sandy  deserts 


■  certantum  seepe  duorum 


Diversion  suspendit  onus  :  cum  pundere  judex 
Vergit,  et  in  ueminas  nutat  provincia  lances. 
Claudian  (i.  192 — 200)  so  curiously  distinguishes  the  circumstances 
of  the  sale,  that  they  all  seem  to  allude  to  particular  anecdotes. 

m  Claudian  (i.  1*0.)  mentions  the  guilt  and  exile  of  Abun- 
dantius, nor  could  he  fail  to  cpjole  the  example  of  the  artist,  who 
made  the  first  trial  of  the  brazen  bull,  which  he  presented  to  Fhala- 
ris.  See  Zosimus,  1.  v.  p.  302.  Jerom,  torn.  i.  p.  26.  The  difference 
of  place  is  easily  reconciled  ;  but  the  decisive  authority  of  Asterius 
of  Amasia,  (Oral,  (v.  p.  7G.  apud  Tillemont,  Hist,  des  Empereurs,  torn, 
v.  p.  435.)  must  turn  the  scale  in  favour  of  Pilyus. 

d  Suidas  (most  probably  from  the  history  of  Eunapius)  has  given  a 
very  unfavourable  picture  of  Timasius.  The  account  of  his  accuser, 
the  judges,  trial,  &c.  is  perfectly  agreeable  to  the  practice  of  ancient 
and  modern  courts.  (See.  Zosimus,  1.  v.  p.  298—300.)  I  am  almost 
tempted  to  quote  the  romance  of  a  great  master,  (Fielding's  Works, 
vol.  iv.  p.  19,  Sic  Svo.  edit.)  which  may  be  considered  as  the  history 
of  human  nature. 


of  Libya."  Secluded  from  all  human  converse,  the  mas- 
ter-general of  the  Roman  armies  was  lost  for  ever  to 
the  world  ;  but  the  circumstances  of  his  fate  have  been 
related  in  a  various  and  contradictory  manner.  It  is 
insinuated,  that  Eutropius  despatched  a  private  order 
for  his  secret  execution. p  It  was  reported,  that,  in 
attempting  to  escape  from  Oasis,  he  perished  in  the 
desert,  of  thirst  and  hunger;  and  that  his  dead  body 
was  found  on  the  sands  of  Libyan  It  has  been  as- 
serted, with  more  confidence,  that  his  son  Syagrius, 
after  successfully  eluding  the  pursuit  of  the  agents 
and  emissaries  of  the  court,  collected  a  band  of  Afri- 
can robbers ;  that  he  rescued  Timasius  from  the  place 
of  his  exile;  and  that  both  the  father  and  the  son  dis- 
appeared from  the  knowledge  of  mankind/  But  the 
ungrateful  Bargus,  instead  of  being  suffered  to  pos- 
sess the  reward  of  guilt,  was  soon  afterwards  circum- 
vented and  destroyed,  by  the  more  powerful  villany  of 
the  minister  himself;  who  retained  sense  and  spirit 
enough  to  abhor  the  instrument  of  his  own  crimes. 

Tbe  public  hatred,  and  the  despair  of  a  cruel  and  un- 
individuals,  continually  threatened,  or  just  law  of  trea- 
seemed  to  threaten,  the  personal  safety  a.D.  397. 
of  Eutropius  ;  as  well  as  of  the  numerous  Sept.  4. 
adherents,  who  were  attached  to  his  fortune,  and  had 
been  promoted  by  his  venal  favour.  For  their  mutual 
defence,  he  contrived  the  safeguard  of  a  law,  which 
violated  every  principle  of  humanity  and  justice.8  I. 
It  is  enacted,  in  the  name,  and  by  the  authority,  of 
Arcadius,  that  all  those  who  shall  conspire,  either 
with  subjects,  or  with  strangers,  against  the  lives  of 
any  of  the  persons  whom  the  emperor  considers  as  the 
members  of  his  own  body,  shall  be  punished  with 
death  and  confiscation.  This  species  of  fictitious  and 
metaphorical  treason  is  extended  to  protect,  not  only 
the  illustrious  officers  of  the  state  and  army,  who  are 
admitted  into  the  sacred  consistory,  but  likewise  tbe 
principal  domestics  of  the  palace,  the  senators  of  Con- 
stantinople, the  military  commanders,  and  the  civil 
magistrates  of  the  provinces  :  a  vague  and  indefinite 
list,  which,  under  the  successors  of  Constantine,  in- 
cluded an  obscure  and  numerous  train  of  subordinate 
ministers.  II.  This  extreme  severity  might  perhaps 
be  justified,  had  it  been  only  directed  to  secure  the 
representatives  of  the  sovereign  from  any  actual  vio- 
lence in  the  execution  of  their  office.  But  the  whole 
body  of  imperial  dependents  claimed  a  privilege,  or 
rather  impunity,  which  screened  them,  in  the  loosest 
moments  of  their  lives,  from  the  hasty,  perhaps  the 
justifiable,  resentment  of  their  fellow-citizens:  and, 
by  a  strange  perversion  of  the  laws,  the  same  degree 
of  guilt  and  punishment  was  applied  to  a  private 
quarrel,  and  to  a  deliberate  conspiracy  against  the 
emperor  and  the  empire.  Tbe  edict  of  Arcadius  most 
positively  and  most  absurdly  declares,  that  in  such 
cases  of  treason,  thoughts  and  actions  ought  to  be  pun- 
ished with  equal  severity;  that  the  knowledge  of  a 
mischievous  intention,  unless  it  be  instantly  revealed, 
becomes  equally  criminal  with  the  intention  itself;' 


o  The  great  Oasis  was  one  of  the  spots  in  the  sands  of  Libya,  wa- 
tered with  springs,  and  capable  of  producing  wheat,  barley,  and  palm, 
trees.  It  was  about  three  days'  journey  front  north  to  south,  about 
half  a  day  in  breadth,  and  at  the  distance  of  about  five  days'  march 
to  the  west  of  Abydus,  on  the  Nile.  See  D'Anville,  Description  de 
l'Egypte,  p.  1S5 — 188.  The  barren  desert  which  encompasses  Oasis 
(Zosimus,  1.  v.  p.  300.)  has  suggested  the  idea  of  comparative  fertility, 
and  even  the  epithet  of  the  happy  ishiml.   (Herodot.  iii.  26.) 

p  The  line  of  Claudian,  in  Eutrop.  I.  i.  180. 

Marmaricus  Claris  violatur  csedibus  Hammon, 
evidently  alludes  to  his  persuasion  of  the  death  of  Timasius. 

q  Sozomen,  1.  viii.  c.  7.    He  speaks  from  report,  "i«  t.«(  i^ujo^iv 

r  Zosimus,  1.  v.  p.  300.  Yet  he  seems  to  suspect  that  this  rumour 
was  spread  by  the  friends  of  Eutropius. 

>  See  the  Theodosian  Code,  1.  ix.  tit.  14.  ad  legem  Corneliam  do 
Sicariis,  leg.  3.  and  the  Code  of  Justinian,  1.  ix.  tit.  viii.  ad  legem 
Juliam  de  Majeslale,  leg.  5.  The  alteration  of  the  title,  from  murder 
to  treason,  was  an  improvement  of  the  subtle  Tribonian.  Godefrov, 
in  a  formal  dissertation,  which  he  has  insi  rted  in  his  Commentary, 
illustrates  this  law  of  Arcadius,  and  explains  all  the  difficult  passa- 
ges which  had  been  perverted  by  the  jurisconsults  of  the  darker  ages. 
See  torn.  iii.  p.  88 — 111. 

t  Bartolus  understands  a  simple  and  naked  consciousness,  without 
any  sign  of  approbation  or  concurrence.  For  this  opinion,  says  Bal- 
dus,  he  is  now  roasting  iu  hell.   Fur  my  own  pan,  continues  the 
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and  that  those  rash  men,  who  shall  presume  to  solicit 
the  panlon  of  traitors,  shall  themselves  be  branded 
with  public  and  perpetual  infamy.  III.  "  With  re- 
gard to  the  sons  of  traitors,"  (continues  the  emperor,) 
"  although  they  ought  to  share  the  punishment,  since 
they  will  probably  imitate  the  guilt,  of  their  parents; 
yet,  by  the  special  effect  of  our  imperial  lenity,  we 
grant  them  their  lives :  but,  at  the  same  time,  we  de- 
clare them  incapable  of  inheriting  cither  on  the  father's 
or  on  the  mother's  side,  or  of  receiving  any  gift  or 
legacy,  from  the  testament  either  of  kinsmen  or  of 
strangers.  Stigmatized  with  hereditary  infamy,  ex- 
cluded from  the  hopes  of  honours  or  fortune,  let  them 
endure  the  pangs  of  poverty  and  contempt,  till  they 
shall  consider  life  as  a  calamity,  and  death  as  a  com- 
fort and  relief."  In  such  words,  so  well  adapted  to 
insult  the  feelings  of  mankind,  did  the  emperor,  or 
rather  his  favourite  eunuch,  applaud  the  moderation 
of  a  law,  which  transferred  the  same  unjust  and  in- 
human penalties  to  the  children  of  all  those  who  had 
seconded,  or  who  had  nut  disclosed,  these  fictitious 
conspiracies.  Some  of  the  noblest  regulations  of  Ro- 
man jurisprudence  have  been  suffered  to  expire;  but 
this  edict,  a  convenient  and  forcible  engine  of  minis- 
terial tyranny,  was  carefully  inserted  in  the  codes  of 
Theodosius  and  Justinian ;  and  the  same  maxims 
have  been  revived  in  modern  ages,  to  protect  the  elec- 
tors of  Germany,  and  the  cardinals  of  the  church  of 
Rome." 

Rebellion  of  Yet  these  sanguinary  laws,  which 
Tribigild,  spread  terror  among  a  disarmed  and 
A.  D.  .11)9.  dispirited  people,  were  of  too  weak  a 
texture  to  restrain  the  hold  enterprise  of  Tribigild  1  the 
Ostrogoth.  The  colony  of  that  warlike  nation,  which 
had  been  planted  by  Theodosius  in  one  of  the  most 
fertile  districts  of  Phrygian  impatiently  compared  the 
slow  returns  of  laborious  husbandry  with  the  success- 
ful rapine  and  liberal  rewards  of  Alaric :  and  their 
leader  resented,  as  a  personal  affront,  his  own  ungra- 
cious reception  in  the  palace  of  Constantinople.  A  soft 
and  wealthy  province,  in  the  heart  of  the  empire,  was 
astonished  by  the  sound  of  war;  and  the  faithful  vassal, 
who  had  been  disregarded  or  oppressed,  was  again 
respected,  as  soon  as  he  resumed  the  hostile  character 
of  a  barbarian.  The  vineyards  and  fruitful  fields,  be- 
tween the  rapid  Marsyas  and  the  winding  Maeander,* 
were  consumed  with  fire  ;  the  decayed  walls  of  the 
city  crumbled  into  dust,  at  the  first  stroke  of  an  enemy; 
the  trembling  inhabitants  escaped  from  a  bloody  mas- 
sacre to  the  shores  of  the  Hellespont ;  and  a  consid- 
erable part  of  Asia  Minor  was  desolated  by  the  rebel- 
lion of  Tribigild.  His  rapid  progress  was  checked 
by  the  resistance  of  the  peasants  of  Pamphylia ;  and 
the  Ostrogoths,  attacked  in  a  narrow  pass,  between  the 
city  of  Selgse,1  a  deep  morass,  and  the  craggy  cliffs  of 
mount  Taurus,  were  defeated  with  the  loss  of  their 
bravest  troops.    But  the  spirit  of  their  chief  was  not 

discreet  Heineccius  (Element.  Jur.  Civil.  1.  iv.  p.  411.)  I  must  ap- 
prove the  theory  of  Bartolus  ;  but  in  practice  I  should  incline  to  the 
sentiment  of  Baldus.  Yet  Bartolus  was  gravely  quoted  by  the  law- 
yers of  Cardinal  Richelieu  :  and  Eutropius  was  indirectly  guilty  of 
the  murder  of  the  virtuous  de  Thou. 

u  Godefroy,  lorn.  iii.  p.  89.  It  is,  however,  suspected,  that,  this  law, 
so  repugnant  in  the  maxims  of  Germanic  freedom,  has  been  surrep- 
titiously added  to  the  golden  bull. 

x  A  copious  and  circumstantial  narrative  (which  he  might  have 
reserved  for  more  important  events)  is  bestowed  by  Zosimus  (1.  v.  p. 
304—312.)  on  the  revolt  of  Tribigild  and  Gainas.  See  likewise  Soc- 
rates, 1.  vi.  c.  C.  and  Sozomen,  l.viii.  c.  4.  The  second  book  of  Clau- 
diali  against  Eutropius,  is  a  fine,  though  imperfect  piece  of  history. 

y  Claudian  (in  Eulrop.  1.  ii.  237 — 230.)  very  accurately  observes, 
that  the  ancient  name  and  nation  of  the  Phrygians  extended  very 
far  on  every  side,  till  their  limits  were  contracted  by  the  colonies  of 
the  Bilhynians  of  Thrace,  of  the  Greeks,  and  at  last  of  the  Gauls. 
His  description  (ii.  257 — 272.)  of  the  fertility  of  Phrygia,  and  of  the 
four  rivers  that  produced  gold,  is  jus!  and  picturesque. 

?  Xenophon.  Anabasis,  1.  i.  p.  11,  12.  edit.  Hutchinson.  Strabo,  1. 
xii.  p.  803.  edit.  Amstel.  Q.  Curt.  1.  iii.  c.  1.  Claudian  compares 
the, junction  of  the  Marsyas  and  Maeandcr  to  that  of  the  Saone  and 
the  Rhone :  with  this  difference,  however,  that  the  smaller  of  the 
Phrygian  rivers  is  not  accelerated,  but  retarded,  by  the  larger. 

a  Selgce,  a  colony  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  had  formerly  numbered 
twenty  thousand  citizens;  but  in  the  age  of  Zosimus  it  was  reduced 
to  a  »-oA.izv<,or  small  town.  See  Cellarius,  Geogfaph.  Antiq.  torn.  ii. 
p.  117. 


daunted  by  misfortune  ;  and  his  army  was  continually 
recruited  by  swarms  pf  barbarians  and  outlaws,  who 
were  desirous  of  exercising  the  profession  of  robbery, 
under  the  more  honourable  names  of  war  and  conquest. 
The  rumours  of  the  success  of  Tribigild  might  for 
some  time  be  suppressed  by  fear,  or  disguised  by  flat- 
tery ;  yet  they  gradually  alarmed  both  the  court  and 
the  capital.  Every  misfortune  was  exaggerated  in  dark 
and  doubtful  bints ;  and  the  future  designs  of  the 
rebels  became  the  subject  of  anxious  conjecture. 
Whenever  Tribigild  advanced  into  the  inland  country, 
the  Romans  were  inclined  to  suppose  that  he  meditat- 
ed the  passage  of  mount  Taurus,  and  the  invasion  of 
Syria.  If  he  descended  towards  the  sea,  they  imputed, 
and  perhaps  suggested,  to  the  Gothic  chief,  the  more 
dangerous  project,  of  arming  a  fleet  in  the  harbours  of 
Ionia,  and  of  extending  his  depredations  along  the 
maritime  coast,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Nile  to  the  port 
of  Constantinople.  The  approach  of  danger,  and  the 
obstinacy  of  Tribigild,  who  refused  all  terms  of  ac- 
commodation, cnmpelled  Eutropius  to  summon  a  coun- 
cil of  war.11  After  claiming  for  himself  the  privilege 
of  a  veteran  soldier,  the  eunuch  intrusted  the  guard  of 
Thrace  and  the  Hellespont  to  Gainas  the  Goth  ;  and 
the  command  of  the  Asiatic  army  to  his  favourite  Leo; 
two  generals,  who  differently,  but  effectually,  promoted 
the  cause  of  the  rebels.  Leo,c  who,  from  the  bulk  of 
his  body,  and  the  dulness  of  his  mind,  was  surnamed 
the  Ajax  of  the  east,  had  deserted  his  original  trade 
of  a  wool-comber,  to  exercise,  with  much  less  skill 
and  success,  the  military  profession  ;  and  his  uncertain 
operations  were  capriciously  framed  and  executed, 
with  an  ignorance  of  real  difficulties,  and  a  timorous 
neglect  of  every  favourable  opportunity.  The  rash- 
ness of  the  Ostrogoths  had  drawn  them  into  a  disad- 
vantageous position  between  the  rivers  Melas  and 
Eurymedon,  where  they  were  almost  besieged  by  the 
peasants  of  Pamphylia;  hut  the  arrival  of  an  imperial 
army,  instead  of  completing  their  destruction,  afforded 
the  means  of  safety  and  victory.  Tribigild  surprised 
the  unguarded  camp  of  the  Romans,  in  the  darkness 
of  the  night;  seduced  the  faith  of  the  greater  part  of 
the  barbarian  auxiliaries,  and  dissipated,  without  much 
effort,  the  troops,  which  had  been  corrupted  by  the  re- 
laxation of  discipline,  and  the  luxury  of  the  capital. 
The  discontent  of  Gainas,  who  had  so  boldly  contrived 
and  executed  the  death  of  Rufinus,  was  irritated  by 
the  fortune  of  his  unworthy  successor;  he  accused  his 
own  dishonourable  patience  under  the  servile  reign  of 
a  eunuch  ;  and  the  ambitious  Goth  was  convicted,  at 
least  in  the  public  opinion,  of  secretly  fomenting  the 
revolt  of  Tribigild,  with  whom  he  was  connected  by  a 
domestic,  as  well  as  by  a  national,  alliance.'1  When 
Gainas  passed  the  Hellespont,  to  unite  under  his  stan- 
dard the  remains  of  the  Asiatic  troops,  he  skilfully 
adapted  his  motions  to  the  wishes  of  the  Ostrogoths  ; 
abandoning,  by  his  retreat,  the  country  which  they  de- 
sired to  invade;  or  facilitating,  by  his  approach,  the 
desertion  of  the  barbarian  auxiliaries.  To  the  impe- 
rial court  he  repeatedly  magnified  the  valour,  the  gen- 
ius, the  inexhaustible  resources,  of  Tribigild;  con- 
fessed his  own  inability  to  prosecute  the  war;  and 
extorted  the  permission  of  negociating  with  his  invin- 
cible adversary.  The  conditions  of  peace  were  dicta- 
ted by  the  haughty  rebel  ;  and  the  peremptory  demand 
of  the  head  of  Eutropius,  revealed  the  author  and  the 
design  of  this  hostile  conspiracy. 


b  The  council  of  Eutropius,  in  Claudian,  may  be  compared  to  that 
of  Domitian  in  the  fourth  satire  of  Juvenal.  The  principal  members 
of  the  former  were  juvenes  protervi  lascivique  senes  ;  one  of  them 
had  been  a  cook,  a  second  a  wool-comber.  The  language  of  their 
original  profession  exposes  their  assumed  dignity ;  and  their  trifling 
conversation  about  tragedies,  dances,  &c.  is  made  still  more  ridicu- 
lous by  the  importance  of  the  debate. 

c  Claudian  (1-  ii.  376—401.)  has  branded  him  with  infamy;  and 
Zosimus,  in  more  temperate  lamruaire,  confirms  his  reproaches.  L.  v. 
p.  303. 

d  The  conspiracy  of  Gainas  and  Tribigild,  which  isattested  by  the 
Greek  historian,  had  not  reached  the  ears  of  Claudian,  who  attributes 
the  revolt  of  the  Ostrogoth  to  his  own  martial  spirit,  and  the  advice 
of  his  wife. 
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Fall  or  Eutro-  The  bold  satirist,  who  has  indulged 
A  'dto  *''S  discontent  by  tne  partial  and  passion- 
ate censure  of  the  christian  emperors, 
violates  the  dignity,  rather  than  the  truth,  of  history, 
by  comparing  the  son  of  Theodosius  to  one  of  those 
harmless  and  simple  animals,  who  scarcely  feel  that 
they  are  the  property  of  their  shepherd.  Two  pas- 
sions, however,  fear  and  conjugal  affection,  awakened 
the  languid  soul  of  Arcadius;  he  was  terrified  by  the 
threats  of  a  victorious  barbarian  :  and  he  yielded  to 
the  tender  eloquence  of  his  wife  Eudoxia,  who,  with  a 
flood  of  artificial  tears,  presenting  her  infant  children 
to  their  father,  implored  his  justice  for  some  real  or 
imaginary  insult,  which  she  imputed  to  the  audacious 
eunuch.e  The  emperor's  hand  was  directed  to  sign 
the  condemnation  of  Eutropius ;  the  ma^ic  spell,  which 
during  four  years  had  bound  the  prince  and  the  people, 
was  instantly  dissolved  ;  and  the  acclamations,  that  so 
lately  hailed  the  merit  and  fortune  of  the  favourite, 
were  converted  into  the  clamours  of  the  soldiers  and 
people,  who  reproached  his  crimes,  and  pressed  his 
immediate  execution.  In  this  hour  of  distress  and 
despair,  his  only  refuge  was  in  the  sanctuary  of  the 
church,  whose  privileges  he  had  wisely,  or  profanely, 
attempted  to  circumscribe  ;  and  the  most  eloquent  of 
the  saints,  John  Chrysostom,  enjoyed  the  triumph  of 
protecting  a  prostrate  minister,  whose  choice  had  rais- 
ed him  to  the  ecclesiastical  throne  of  Constantinople. 
The  archbishop,  ascending  the  pulpit  of  the  cathedral, 
that  he  might  be  distinctly  seen  and  heard  by  an  innu- 
merable crowd  of  either  sex  and  of  every  age,  pro- 
nounced a  seasonable  and  pathetic  discourse  on  the 
forgiveness  of  injuries,  and  the  instability  of  human 
greatness.  The  agonies  of  the  pale  and  affrighted 
wretch,  who  lay  grovelling  under  the  table  of  the  al- 
tar, exhibited  a  solemn  and  instructive  spectacle;  and 
the  orator  who  was  afterwards  accused  of  insulting 
the  misfortunes  of  Eutropius,  laboured  to  excite  the 
contempt,  that  he  might  assuage  the  fury,  of  the  peo- 
ple.' The  powers  of  humanity,  of  superstition,  and 
of  eloquence,  prevailed.  The  empress  Eudoxia  was 
restrained,  by  her  own  prejudices,  or  by  those  of  her 
subjects,  from  violating  the  sanctuary  of  the  church  ; 
and  Eutropius  was  tempted  to  capitulate,  by  the  milder 
arts  of  persuasion,  and  by  an  oath,  that  his  life  should 
be  spared. «  Careless  of  the  dignity  of  their  sovereign, 
the  new  ministers  of  the  palace  immediately  published 
an  edict,  to  declare  that  his  late  favourite  had  dis- 
graced the  names  of  consul  and  patrician,  to  abolish 
his  statues,  to  confiscate  his  wealth,  and  to  inflict  a 
perpetual  exile  in  the  island  of  Cyprus.*1  A  despica- 
ble and  decrepit  eunuch  could  no  longer  alarm  the  fears 
of  his  enemies ;  nor  was  he  capable  of  enjoying  what 
yet  remained,  the  comforts  of  peace,  of  solitude,  and 
of  a  happy  climate.  But  their  implacable  revenge 
still  envied  him  the  last  moments  of  a  miserable  life, 
and  Eutropius  had  no  sooner  touched  the  shores  of 
Cyprus,  than  he  was  hastily  recalled.  The  vain  hope 
of  eluding,  by  a  change  of  place,  the  obligation  of  an 


e  This  anecdote,  which  Phfloatorgius  alone  has  preserved,  (1.  xi.  c. 
6.  and  Golhofred.  Dissertat.  p.  451—456.)  is  curious  and  important; 
since  it  connects  the  revolts  of  the  Goths  with  the  secret  intrigues  of 
the  palace. 

f  See  the  homily  of  Chrysostom,  torn.  iii.  p.  3S1— 386.  of  which  the 
exordium  is  particularly  beautiful.  Socrates,  1.  vi.  c.  5.  Sozomen, 
1.  viii.  c.7.  Montfaucon  (in  his  life  of  Chrysostom,  torn.  xiii.  p.  135.)  too 
hastily  supposes  that  Tribigild  was  actually  in  Constantinople  ;  and 
that  he  commanded  the  soldiers  who  were  ordered  to  seize  Eutropius. 
Even  Claudian,  a  pagan  poet,  (Prafat.  ad.  1.  ii.  in  Eutrop.  27.)  has 
mentioned  the  flight  of  the  eunuch  to  the  sanctuary. 

Suppliciterque  pias  humilis  prostratus  ad  aras 
Mitigat  iratas  voce  tremente  nurus. 

t  Chrysostom,  in  another  Homily,  (lorn.  iii.  p.  336.)  affects  to  de- 
clare, that  Eutropius  would  not  have  been  taken,  had  he  not  deserted 
the  church.  Zosimus,  (1.  v.  p.  313.)  on  the  contrary  pretends,  lhat 
his  enemies  forced  him  *f-**rz*T,f  »»nv)  from  the  sanctuary. 
Yet  the  promise  is  an  evidence  of  some  treaty ;  and  the  strong  assu- 
rance of  Claudian,  (prjefat.  ad.  1.  ii.  46.) 

Sed  tamen  exemplo  non  feriere  tuo, 
may  be  considered  as  an  evidence  of  some  promise. 

b  Cod.  Theod.  1.  ix.  lit.  xi.  leg.  14.  The  date  of  that  law  (Jan.  17, 
A.  D.  399.)  is  erroneous  and  corrupt;  since  the  fall  of  Eutropius  could 
not  happen  till  the  autumn  of  the  same  year.  See  Tillemonl,  Hist. 
Jes  Empereurs,  torn.  v.  p.  780. 


oath,  engaged  the  empress  to  transfer  the  scene  of  his 
trial  and  execution  from  Constantinople  to  the  adjacent 
suburb  of  Chalcedon.  The  consul  Aurelian  pronounced 
the  sentence  ;  and  the  motives  of  that  sentence  expose 
the  jurisprudence  of  a  despotic  government.  The 
crimes  which  Eutropius  had  committed  against  the  peo- 
ple, misht  have  justified  his  death  ;  but  he  was  found 
guilty  of  harnessing  to  his  chariot  the  sacred  animals, 
who,  from  their  breed,  or  colour,  were  reserved  for  the 
use  of  the  emperor  alone.' 

While  this  domestic  revolution  was  conspiracy  and 
transacted,  Gainask  openly  revolted  from  fall  ofGainas, 
his  allegiance:  united  his  forces,  at  A.  D. 400. 
Thyatira  in  Lydia,  with  those  of  Tribigild  ;  and  still 
maintained  his  superior  ascendant  over  the  rebellious 
leader  of  the  Ostrogoths.  The  confederate  armies  ad- 
vanced, without  resistance,  to  the  straits  of  the  Hel- 
lespont, and  the  Bosphorus  ;  and  Arcadius  was  in- 
structed to  prevent  the  loss  of  his  Asiatic  dominions, 
by  resigning  his  authority  and  his  person  to  the  faith 
of  the  barbarians.  The  church  of  the  holy  martyr 
Euphemia,  situate  on  a  lofty  eminence  near  Chalce- 
don,1 was  chosen  for  the  place  of  the  interview. 
Gainas  bowed,  with  reverence,  at  the  feet  of  the  em- 
peror, whilst  he  required  the  sacrifice  of  Aurelian  and 
Saturninus,  two  ministers  of  consular  rank;  and  their 
naked  necks  were  exposed,  by  the  haughty  rebel,  to 
the  edge  of  the  sword,  till  he  condescended  to  grant 
them  a  precarious  and  disgraceful  respite.  The 
Goths,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  agreement,  were 
immediately  transported  from  Asia  into  Europe  ;  and 
their  victorious  chief,  who  accepted  the  title  of  master- 
general  of  the  Roman  armies,  soon  filled  Constanti- 
nople with  his  troops,  and  distributed  among  his  de- 
pendents the  honours  and  rewards  of  the  empire.  In 
his  early  youth,  Gainas  had  passed  the  Danube  as  a 
suppliant,  and  a  fugitive  :  his  elevation  had  been  the 
work  of  valour  and  fortune;  and  his  indiscreet  or  per- 
fidious conduct,  was  the  cause  of  his  rapid  downfall. 
Notwithstanding  the  vigorous  opposition  of  the  arch- 
bishop, he  importunately  claimed,  for  his  Arian  sec- 
taries, the  possession  of  a  peculiar  church  ;  and  the 
pride  of  the  catholics  was  offended  by  the  public  tol- 
eration of  heresy.01  Every  quarter  of  Constantinople 
was  filled  with  tumult  and  disorder;  and  the  barba- 
rians gazed  with  such  ardour  on  the  rich  shops  of  the 
jewellers,  and  the  tables  of  the  bankers,  which  were 
covered  with  gold  and  silver,  that  it  was  judged  pru- 
dent to  remove  those  dangerous  temptations  from  their 
sight.  They  resented  the  injurious  precaution ;  and 
some  alarming  attempts  were  made,  during  the  night, 
to  attack  and  destroy  with  fire  the  imperial  palace."  In 
this  state  of  mutual  and  suspicious  hos-  Ju|  „ 
tility,  the  guards,  and  the  people  of  Con- 
stantinople, shut  the  gates,  and  rose  in  arms  to  prevent, 
or  to  punish,  the  conspiracy  of  the  Goths.  During 
the  absence  of  Gainas,  his  troops  were  surprised  and 
oppressed ;  seven  thousand  barbarians  perished  in 
this  bloody  massacre.  In  the  fury  of  the  pursuit,  the 
catholics  uncovered  the  roof,  and  continued  to  throw 
down  flaming  logs  of  w7ood,  till  they  overwhelmed 
their  adversaries,  who  had  retreated  to  the  church  or 
conventicle  of  the  Arians.  Gainas  was  either  inno- 
cent of  the  design,  or  too  confident  of  success  :  he  was 


i  Zosimus.  1.  v.  p.  313.   Philostorgius,  1.  xi.  c.6. 

k  Zosimus,  (1.  v.  p.  313—323.)  Socrates,  (1.  vi.  c  4.)  Sozomen,  (1. 
viii.  c.  4.)  and  Theodoret,  (1.  v.  c  .32,  33.)  represent,  though  with  some 
various  circumstances,  the  conspiracy,  defeat,  and  death  of  Gainas. 

1  Oo-ik;  EycifAcf*;  ^aprupi s*,  is  the  expression  of  Zosimus  himself, 
(1.  v.  p.  314.)  who  inadvertently  uses  the  fashionable  language  of  the 
christians.  Evagrius  describes  (1.  ii.  c.3.)  the  situation,  architecture, 
relics,  and  miracles  of  that  celebrated  church,  in  which  the  general 
council  of  Chalcedon  was  afterwards  held. 

ra  The  pious  remonstrances  of  Chrysoetom,  which  do  not  appear  in 
his  own  writings,  are  strongly  urged  by  Theodoret;  but  his  insinu- 
ation that  they  were  successful,  is  disproved  by  facts.  Tillemonl 
(Hist,  des  Empereurs,  torn.  v.  383.)  has  discovered,  that  the  emperor, 
to  satisfy  the  rapacious  demands  of  Gainas,  was  obliged  to  melt  the 
plate  of  the  church  of  the  apostles. 

n  The  ecclesiastical  historians,  who  sometimes  guide  and  some- 
times follow,  the  public  opinion,  most  confidently  assert,  that  the 
palace  of  Constantinople  was  guarded  by  legions  of  angels. 
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astonished  by  the  intelligence,  that  the  flower  of  his 
army  had  been  ingloriously  destroyed ;  that  he  him- 
self was  declared  a  public  enemy ;  and  that  his 
countryman,  Fravitta,  a  brave  and  loyal  confederate, 
had  assumed  the  management  of  the  war  by  sea  and 
land.  The  enterprises  of  the  rebel,  against  the  cities  of 
Thrace,  were  encountered  by  a  firm  and  well-ordered 
defence  :  his  hungry  soldiers  were  soon  reduced  to  the 
grass  that  grew  on  the  margin  of  the  fortifications; 
and  Gainas,  who  vainly  regretted  the  wealth  and 
luxury  of  Asia,  embraced  a  desperate  resolution  of 
forcing  the  passage  of  the  Hellespont.  He  was  des- 
titute of  vessels  ;  but  the  woods  of  the  Chersonesus 
afforded  materials  for  rafts,  and  his  intrepid  barba- 
rians did  not  refuse  to  trust  themselves 
Dec.  23.  to  the  waves.  But  Fravitta  attentively 
watched  the  progress  of  their  undertaking.  As  soon 
as  they  had  gained  the  middle  of  the  stream, .the  Ro- 
man galleys,"  impelled  by  the  full  force  of  oars,  of  the 
current,  and  of  a  favourable  wind,  rushed  forwards  in 
compact  order,  and  with  irresistible  weight ;  and  the 
Hellespont  was  covered  with  the  fragments  of  the 
Gothic  shipwreck.  After  the  destruction  of  his  hopes, 
and  the  loss  of  many  thousands  of  his  bravest  soldiers, 
Gainas,  who  could  no  longer  aspire  to  govern,  or  to 
subdue,  the  Romans,  determined  to  resume  the  inde- 
pendence of  a  savage  life.  A  light  and  active  body 
of  barbarian  horse,  disengaged  from  their  infantry  and 
baggage,  might  perform,  in  eight  or  ten  days,  a  march 
of  three  hundred  miles  from  the  Hellespont  to  the 
Danube  ;  p  the  garrisons  of  that  important  frontier  had 
been  gradually  annihilated  ;  the  river,  in  the  month 
of  December,  would  be  deeply  frozen  ;  and  the  un- 
bounded prospect  of  Scythia  was  opened  to  the  am- 
bition of  Gainas.  This  design  was  secretly  commu- 
nicated to  the  national  troops,  who  devoted  themselves 
to  the  fortunes  of  their  leader  ;  and  before  the  signal 
of  departure  was  given,  a  great  number  of  provincial 
auxiliaries,  whom  he  suspected  of  an  attachment  to 
their  native  country,  were  perfidiously  massacred. 
The  Goths  advanced,  by  rapid  marches,  through  the 
plains  of  Thrace;  and  they  were  soon  delivered  from 
the  fear  of  a  pursuit,  by  the  vanity  of  Fravitta,  who, 
instead  of  extinguishing  the  war,  hastened  to  enjoy 
the  popular  applause,  and  to  assume  the  peaceful  hon- 
ours of  the  consulship.  But  a  formidable  ally  appear- 
ed in  arms  to  vindicate  the  majesty  of  the  empire,  and 
to  guard  the  peace  and  liberty  of  Scythia.'  The  su- 
perior forces  of  Uldin,  king  of  the  Huns,  opposed  the 
progress  of  Gainas ;  an  hostile  and  ruined  country 
prohibited  his  retreat;  he  disdained  to  capitulate; 
and  after  repeatedly  attempting  to  cut  his  way  through 
the  ranks  of  the  enemy,  he  was  slain,  with  his  despe- 

A.  D.  401.     rate  followers,  in  the  field  of  battle. 

January  3.  Eleven  days  after  the  naval  victory  of 
the  Hellespont,  the  head  of  Gainas,  the  inestimable 
gift  of  the  conqueror,  was  received  at  Constantinople 
with  the  most  liberal  expressions  of  gratitude;  and 
the  public  deliverance  was  celebrated  by  festivals  and 
illuminations.  The  triumphs  of  Arcadius  became  the 
subject  of  epic  poems ; '  and  the  monarch,  no  longer 

o  Zosimus  (t.  v.  p.  319.)  mentions  these  galleys  by  the  name  of  Li- 
burnians,  anil  observes,  that  they  were  as  swift  (without  explaining 
the  difference  between  them)  as  the  vessels  with  fifty  oars  ;  but  that 
they  were  far  inferior  in  speed  to  the  triremes,  which  had  been  lorn? 
disused.  Yet  he  reasonably  concludes,  from  the  testimony  of  Poly- 
bius,  that  galleys  of  a  still  larger  size  had  been  constructed  in  the 
Punic  wars.  Since  the  establishment  of  the  Roman  empire  over  the 
Mediterranean,  the  useless  art  of  building  large  ships  of  war  had  pro- 
bably been  neglected,  and  at  length  forgotten. 

P  Chishull  (Travels,  p.  G1—G3.  72-  70!)  proceeded  from  Gallipoli, 
through  Hadrianople,  to  the  Danube,  in  about  fifteen  days.  He  was 
in  the  train  of  an  English  ambassador,  whose  baggage  consisted  of 
seventy-one  waggons.  That  learned  traveller  has  the  merit  of  tra- 
cing a  curious  and  unfrequented  route. 

q  The  narrative  of  Zosimus,  who  actually  leads  Gainas  beyond  the 
Danube,  must  be  corrected  by  the  testimony  of  Sjcratos,  and  Sozo. 
men,  that  he  was  killed  in  Thrace;  and  by  the  precise  and  authentic 
dates  of  the  Alexandrian,  or  Paschal,  Chronicle,  p.  307.  The  naval 
victory  of  the  Hellespont  is  fixed  to  the  month  Apellaeus,  the  tenth 
of  the  calends  of  January,  (December  23.)  the  head  of  Gainas  was 
brought  to  Constantinople  the  third  of  the  nones  of  January,  (Janu- 
ary 3,)  in  the  month  Audynaeus. 

r  Eusebius  Scholasticus  acquired  much  fame  by  his  poem  on  the 


oppressed  by  any  hostile  terrors,  resigned  himself  to 
the  mild  and  absolute  dominion  of  his  wife,  the  fair 
and  artful  Eudoxia;  who  has  sullied  her  fame  by  the 
persecution  of  St.  John  Chrysostom. 

After  the  death  of  the  indolent  Necta-  Election  and 
rius,  the  successor  of  Gregory  Nazian-  meriu>fOhry. 
zen,  the  church  of  Constantinople  was  a.  D.  398. 
distracted  by  the  ambition  of  rival  can-  Feb.  20. 
didates,  who  were  not  ashamed  to  solicit,  with  gold 
or  flattery,  the  suffrage  of  the  people,  or  of  the  favour- 
ite. On  this  occasion,  Eutropius  seems  to  have  de- 
viated from  his  ordinary  maxims  ;  and  his  uncorrupt- 
ed  judgment  was  determined  only  by  the  superior 
merit  of  a  stranger.  In  a  late  journey  into  the  east, 
he  had  admired  the  sermons  of  John,  a  native  and 
presbyter  of  Antiocli,  whose  name  had  been  distin- 
guished by  the  epithet  of  Chrysostom,  or  the  Golden 
Mouth.'  A  private  order  was  despatched  to  the  gov- 
ernor of  Syria;  and  as  the  people  might  be  unwilling 
to  resign  their  favourite  preacher,  he  was  transported, 
with  speed  and  secrecy  in  a  post-chariot,  from  An- 
tioch  to  Constantinople.  The  unanimous  and  un- 
solicited consent  of  the  court,  the  clergy,  and  the 
people,  ratified  the  choice  of  the  minister;  and,  both 
as  a  saint,  and  an  oratol^  the  new  archbishop  surpas- 
sed the  sanguine  expectations  of  the  public.  Bom  of 
a  noble  and  opulent  family,  in  the  capital  of  Syria, 
Chrysostom  had  been  educated,  by  the  care  of  a  tender 
mother,  under  the  tuition  of  the  most  skilful  masters. 
He  studied  the  art  of  rhetoric  in  the  school  of  Liha- 
nius  ;  and  that  celebrated  sophist,  who  soon  discovered 
the  talents  of  his  disciple,  ingenuously  confessed, 
that  John  would  have  deserved  to  succeed  him,  had 
he  not  been  stolen  away  by  the  christians.  His  piety 
soon  disposed  him  to  receive  the  sacrament  of  bap- 
tism ;  to  renounce  the  lucrative  and  honourable  pro- 
fession of  the  law  ;  and  to  bury  himself  in  the  adja- 
cent desert,  where  he  subdued  the  lusts  of  the  flesh 
by  an  austere  penance  of  six  years.  His  infirmities 
compelled  him  to  return  to  the  society  of  mankind  ; 
and  the  authority  of  Meletius  devoted  his  talents  to 
the  service  of  the  church:  but  in  the  midst  of  his 
family,  and  afterwards  on  the  archiepiscopal  throne, 
Chrysostom  still  persevered  in  the  practice  of  the 
monastic  virtues.  The  ample  revenues,  which  his 
predecessors  had  consumed  in  pomp  and  luxury,  he 
diligently  applied  to  the  establishment  of  hospitals; 
and  the  multitudes,  who  were  supported  by  his  char- 
ity, preferred  the  eloquent  and  edifying  discourses  of 
their  archbishop,  to  the  amusements  of  the  theatre  or 
the  circus.  The  monuments  of  that  eloquence,  which 
was  admired  near  twenty  years  at  Antioch  and  Con- 
stantinople, have  been  carefully  preserved  ;  and  the 
possession  of  near  one  thousand  sermons,  or  homilies, 
has  authorized  the  critics  '  of  succeeding  times  to  ap- 
preciate the  genuine  merit  of  Chrysostom.  They 


Gothic  war,  in  which  he  had  served.  Near  forty  years  afterwards, 
Animonius  recited  another  poem  on  the  same  subject,  in  the  presence 
of  the  emperor  Theodosius.    See  Socrates,  1.  vi.  c.  6. 

s  The  sixth  book  of  Socrates,  the  eighth  of  Sozomen,  and  the  fifth 
of  Theodoret,  afford  curious  and  authentic  materials  for  the  life  of 
John  Chrysostom.  Besides  those  general  historians,  I  have  taken  for 
my  guides  the  four  principal  biographers  of  the  saint.  U  The  author 
of  a  partial  and  passionate  Vindication  of  the  Archbishop  of  Constan- 
tinople, composed,  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  and  under  the  name  of 
his  zealous  partizan,  Palladius,  bishop  of  Helenopolis.  (Tillemont, 
Mem.  Eccles.  torn.  xi.  p.  500  -533.  It  is  inserted  anione  the  works 
of  Chrysostom.  torn.  xiii.  p.  1—90.  edit.  Montfaucon.  2.  The  mode- 
rate Erasmus,  (torn.  ii.  epist.  mcl.  p.  1331—1347.  edit.  Lugd.  Bat.) 
His  vivacity  and  good  sense  were  his  own  ;  his  errors,  in  the  unculti- 
vated state  of  ecclesiastical  antiquity,  were  almost  inevitable.  3. 
The  learned  Tillemont,  (Mem.  Eccl'esinstiques,  torn.  xi.  p.  1—405. 
547— 62G,  fee.  &c.)  who  compiles  the  lives  of  the  saints  wiih  incredi- 
ble patience,  and  religious  accuracy.  He  hits  minutely  searched  the 
voluminous: works  of  Chrysostom  himself.  4.  Father  Montfaucon; 
who  has  perused  these  works  with  the  curious  diligence  of  an  editor, 
discovered  several  new  homilies,  and  asain  reviewed  and  composed 
the  Life  of  Chrysostom.    (Opera  Chrysostom,  torn.  xiii.  p.  91—177.) 

t  As  I  am  almost  a  stranger  to  the  voluminous  sermons  of  Chrysos- 
tom, I  have  given  my  confidence  to  the  two  most  judicious  and  mode- 
rate of  the  ecclesiastical  critics,  Erasmus  (torn  iii.  p.  1311.)  and  Du- 
pin  ;  (Kibliotheque  Ecclesiastique,  torn.  iii.  p.  38.)  yet  the  good  taste 
of  Ihe  Cornier  is  sometime?  vitiated  by  an  excessive  love  of  antiquity  ; 
and  the  good  sense  of  tho  latter  is  always  restrained  by  prudential 
considerations. 
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unanimously  attribute  to  the  christian  orator,  the  free 
command  of  an  elegant  and  copious  language  ;  the 
judgment  to  conceal  the  advantages  which  he  derived 
from  the  knowledge  of  rhetoric  and  philosophy  ;  an 
inexhaustible  fund  of  metaphors  and  similitudes,  of 
ideas  and  images,  to  vary  and  illustrate  the  most  fa- 
miliar topics  ;  the  happy  art  of  engaging  the  passions 
in  the  service  of  virtue  ;  and  of  exposing  the  folly,  as 
well  as  the  turpitude,  of  vice,  almost  with  the  truth 
and  spirit  of  a  dramatic  representation. 
His  aiimi.iistra-  The  pastoral  labours  of  the  archbishop 
tie?  and defects,  of  Constantinople  provoked,  and  gradu- 
A.  D.  398,  403.  nnjted  against  him,  two  sorts  of 

enemies;  the  aspiring  clergy,  who  envied  his  success, 
and  the  obstinate  sinners,  who  were  offended  by  his 
reproofs.  When  Chrysostom  thundered,  from  tin; 
pulpit  of  St.  Sophia,  against  the  degeneracy  of  the 
christians,  his  shafts  were  spent  among  the  crowd, 
without  wounding,  or  even  marking,  the  character  of 
any  individual.  When  he  declaimed  against  the  pe- 
culiar vices  of  the  rich,  poverty  might  obtain  a  tran- 
sient consolation  from  his  invectives  ;  but  the  guilty 
were  still  sheltered  by  their  numbers  ;  and  the  reproach 
itself  was  dignified  by  some  ideas  of  superiority  and 
enjoyment.  But  as  the  pyramid  rose  towards  the 
summit,  it  insensibly  diminished  to  a  point;  and  the 
magistrates,  the  ministers,  the  favourite  eunuchs,  the 
ladies  of  the  court,"  the  empress  Eudoxia  herself,  had 
a  much  larger  share  of  guilt,  to  divide  among  a  smal- 
ler proportion  of  criminals.  The  personal  applications 
of  the  audience  were  anticipated,  or  confirmed,  by  the 
testimony  of  their  own  conscience ;  and  the  intrepid 
preacher  assumed  the  dangerous  right  of  exposing 
both  the  offence  and  the  offender  to  the  public  abhor- 
rence. The  secret  resentment  of  the  court  encouraged 
the  discontent  of  the  clergy  and  monks  of  Constanti- 
nople, who  were  too  hastily  reformed  by  the  fervent 
zeal  of  their  archbishop.  He  had  condemned,  from 
the  pulpit,  the  domestic  females  of  the  clergy  of  Con- 
stantinople, who,  under  the  name  of  servants,  or  sis- 
ters, afforded  a  perpetual  occasion  either  of  sin  or  of 
scandal.  The  silent  and  solitary  ascetics,  who  had 
secluded  themselves  from  the  world,  were  entitled  to 
the  warmest  approbation  of  Chrysostom;  but  he  de- 
spised and  stigmatized,  as  the  disgrace  of  their  holy 
profession,  the  crowd  of  degenerate  monks,  who,  from 
some  unworthy  motives  of  pleasure  or  profit,  so  fre- 
quently infested  the  streets  of  the  capital.  To  the 
voice  of  persuasion,  the  archbishop  was  obliged  to  add 
the  terrors  of  authority  ;  and  his  ardour,  in  the  exer- 
cise of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  was  not  always  ex- 
empt from  passion  :  nor  was  it  always  guided  by  pru- 
dence. Chrysostom  was  naturally  of  a  choleric  dis- 
position.1 Although  he  struggled,  according  to  the 
precepts  of  the  gospel,  to  love  his  private  enemies,  he 
indulged  himself  in  the  privilege  of  hating  the  ene- 
mies of  God  and  of  the  church  ;  and  his  sentiments 
were  sometimes  delivered  with  too  much  energy  of 
countenance  and  expression.  He  still  maintained, 
from  some  considerations  of  health,  or  abstinence,  his 
former  habits  of  taking  his  repasts  alone  ;  and  this  in- 
hospitable custom/  which  his  enemies  imputed  to 

u  The.  females  of  Constantinople  distinguished  themselves  by  their 
enmity  or  their  attachment  to  Chrysostom.  Three  nobleand  opulent 
widows,  Marsa,  Castricia,  and  Eugraphia,  were  the  leaders  of  the 
persecution.  (Pallad.  Dialog,  torn.  xiii.  p.  14.)  It  was  impossible  that 
they  should  forgive  a  preacher,  who  reproached  their  affectation  to 
conceal,  by  the  ornaments  of  dress,  theirage  and  ugliness,  (Pallad.  p. 
27.)  Olympias,  by  equal  zeal,  displayed  in  a  more  pious  cause,  has  ob- 
tained the  title  of  Saint.  See  Tillemonl,  HI  em.  Eccl.  torn.  xi.41G—  1 10. 

x  Sozomen,  and  more  especially  Socrates,  have  defined  the  real 
character  of  Chrysostom  with  a  temperate  and  impartial  freedom, 
very  offensive  to  his  blind  admirers.  Those  historians  lived  in  the 
next  generation,  when  party  violence  was  abated,  and  had  conversed 
with  many  persons  intimately  acquainted  with  the  virtues  and  im- 
perfections of  the  saint. 

y  Pa'.ladius  (torn.  xiii.  p.  40,  &c.)  very  seriously  defends  the  arch- 
bishop. 1.  He  never  lasted  wine.  2,  Tile  weakness  of  his  stomach 
required  a  peculiar  diet.  3.  Business,  or  study,  or  devotion,  often 
kept  him  lasfi&g  till  sun-set.  4.  He  detesLed  the  noise  and  levity  of 
great  dinners.  5.  He  saved  the  expense  for  the  use  of  the  poor.  6. 
lie  was  apprehensive,  in  a  capital  like  Constantinople,  of  the  envy 
anil  reproach  of  partial  invitations! 


pride,  contributed,  at  least,  to  nourish  the  infirmity  of 
a  morose  and  unsocial  humour.  Separated  from  that 
familiar  intercourse,  which  facilitates  the  knowledge 
and  the  despatch  of  business,  he  reposed  an  unsus- 
pecting confidence  in  his  deacon  Serapion  ;  and  seldom 
applied  his  speculative  knowledge  of  human  nature  to 
the  particular  characters,  either  of  his  dependents,  or 
of  his  equals.  Conscious  of  the  purity  of  his  inten- 
tions, and  perhaps  of  the  superiority  of  his  genius, 
the  archbishop  of  Constantinople  extended  the  juris- 
diction of  the  imperial  city,  that  he  might  enlarge  the 
sphere  of  his  pastoral  labours  ;  and  the  conduct  which 
the  profane  imputed  to  an  ambitious  motive,  appeared 
to  Chrysostom  himself  in  the  light  of  a  sacred  and 
indispensable  duty.  In  his  visitation  through  the 
Asiatic  provinces,  he  deposed  thirteen  bishops  of  Ly- 
dia  and  Phrygia ;  and  indiscreetly  declared,  that  a 
deep  corruption  of  simony  and  licentiousness  had  in- 
fected the  whole  episcopal  order.2  If  those  bishops 
were  innocent,  such  a  rash  and  unjust  condemnation 
must  excite  a  well  grounded  discontent.  If  they  were 
guilty,  the  numerous  associates  of  their  guilt  would 
soon  discover,  that  their  own  safety  depended  on  the 
ruin  of  the  archbishop  ;  whom  they  studied  to  repre- 
sent as  the  tyrant  of  the  eastern  church. 

This  ecclesiastical  conspiracy  was  chrysostom  is 
managed  by  Theophilus,3  archbishop  of  petsecatedby  the 
Alexandria.,  an  active  and  ambitious  cmPrf^Emio.\ia, 
prelate,  who  displayed  the  fruits  of  ra- 
pine in  monuments  of  ostentation.  His  national  dis- 
like to  the  rising  greatness  of  a  city,  which  degraded 
him  from  the  second,  to  the  third,  rank,  in  the  chris- 
tian world,  was  exasperated  by  some  personal  disputes 
with  Chrysostom  himself.1'  By  the  private  invitation 
of  the  empress,  Theophilus  landed  at  Constantinople, 
with  a  stout  body  of  Egyptian  mariners,  to  encounter 
the  populace ;  and  a  train  of  dependent  bishops,  to  se- 
cure, by  their  voices,  the  majority  of  a  synod.  The 
synod c  was  convened  in  the  suburb  of  Chalcedon, 
surnamed  the  Oak,  where  Rufinus  had  erected  a  state- 
ly church  and  monastery ;  and  their  proceedings  were 
continued  during  fourteen  days,  or  sessions.  A  bishop 
and  a  deacon  accused  the  archbishop  of  Constantino- 
ple ;  but  the  frivolous  or  improbable  nature  of  the 
forty-seven  articles  which  they  presented  against  him, 
may  justly  be  considered  as  a  fair  and  unexceptionable 
panegyric.  Four  successive  summons  were  signified 
to  Chrysostom;  hut  he  still  refused  to  trust  either  his 
person,  or  his  reputation,  in  the  hands  of  his  implaca- 
ble enemies,  who  prudently  declining  the  examination 
of  any  particular  charges,  condemned  his  contuma- 
cious disobedience,  and  hastily  pronounced  a  sentence 
of  deposition.  The  synod  of  the  Oak  immediately 
addressed  the  emperor  to  ratify  and  execute  their  judg- 
ment, and  charitably  insinuated,  that  the  penalties  of 
treason  might  be  inflicted  on  the  audacious  preacher, 
who  had  reviled,  under  the  name  of  Jezebel,  the  em- 
press Eudoxia  herself.  The  archbishop  was  rudely 
arrested,  and  conducted  through  the  city,  by  one  of 
the  imperial  messengers,  who  landed  him,  after  a  short 
navigation,  near  the  entrance  of  the  Euxine;  from 
whence,  before  the  expiration  of  two  days,  he  was 
gloriously  recalled. 

The  first  astonishment  of  his  faithful  popu]ar  tumults 
people  had  been  mute  and  passive  :  they  at  Constantino- 
suddenly  rose  with  unanimous  and  irre-  ',le- 


z  Chrysostom  declares  his  free  opinion,  (torn.  ix.  horn.  iii.  in  Act. 
Apostol."  p.  29.)  that  the  number  of  bishops  who  might  be  saved,  bore 
a  very  small  proportion  to  those  who  would  be  damned. 

a  See  Tillemont,  Mem.  Eccles.  torn.  xi.  p.  441 — 500. 

b  I  have  purposely  omitted  the  controversy  which  arose  among  the 
monks  of  Egypt  concerning  Origenism  and  Anthropomorphism:  tho 
dissimulation  and  violence  of  Theophilus  ;  his  artful  management  of 
the  simplicity  of  Epiphanius;  the  persecution  and  flight  of  the  long 
or  tall,  brothers ;  the  ambiguous  support  which  they  received  at  Con- 
stantinople from  Chrysostom,  &c.  jcc. 

c  Photius  (p.  53  -liO)  has  preserved  the  original  acts  of  the  synod 
of  the  Oak,  which  destroy  the  false  assertion,  that  Chrysostom  was 
condemned  by  no  more  than  thirty  six  bishops,  of  whom  twenty-nine 
were  Egyptians.  Forty-five  bishops  subscribed  his  sentence.  See 
Tillemont,  Mem.  Eccles.  lorn.  xi.  p.  505. 
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sistible  fury.  Theophilus  escaped ;  but  the  promiscu- 
ous crowd  of  monks  and  Egyptian  mariners  were 
slaughtered  without  pity  in  the  streets  of  Constanti- 
nople.11 A  seasonable  earthquake  justified  the  inter- 
position of  Heaven ;  the  torrent  of  sedition  rolled  for- 
wards to  the  gates  of  the  palace ;  and  the  empress, 
agitated  by  fear  or  remorse,  threw  herself  at  the  feet 
of  Arcadius,  and  confessed,  that  the  public  safety 
could  be  purchased  only  by  the  restoration  of  Chrysos- 
tom.  The  Bosphorus  was  covered  with  innumerable 
vessels  ;  the  shores  of  Europe  and  Asia  were  profuse- 
ly illuminated  ;  and  the  acclamations  of  a  victorious 
people  accompanied,  from  the  port  to  the  cathedral, 
the  triumph  of  the  archbishop  ;  who  too  easily  con- 
sented to  resume  the  exercise  of  his  functions,  before 
his  sentence  had  been  legally  reversed  by  the  authori- 
ty of  an  ecclesiastical  synod.  Ignorant,  or  careless, 
of  the  impending  danger,  Chrysostom  indulged  his 
zeal,  or  perhaps  his  resentment;  declaimed  with  pe- 
culiar asperity  against  female  vices ;  and  condemned 
the  profane  honours  which  were  addressed,  almost  in 
the  precincts  of  St.  Sophia,  to  the  statue  of  the  em- 
press. His  imprudence  tempted  his  enemies  to  in- 
flame the  haughty  spirit  of  Eudoxia,  by  reporting,  or 
perhaps  inventing,  the  famous  exordium  of  a  sermon, 
"  Herodias  is  again  furious  ;  Herodias  again  dances  ; 
she  once  more  requires  the  head  of  John  :"  an  inso- 
lent allusion,  which,  as  a  woman  and  a  sovereign,  it 
was  impossible  for  her  to  forgive.0  The  short  interval 
of  a  perfidious  truce  was  employed  to  concert  more 
effectual  measures  for  the  disgrace  and  ruin  of  the 
archbishop.  A  numerous  council  of  the  easternjjre- 
lates,  who  were  guided  from  a  distance  by  the  advice 
of  Theophilus,  confirmed  the  validity,  without  exam- 
ining the  justice,  of  the  former  sentence  ;  and  a  de- 
tachment of  barbarian  troops  was  introduced  into  the 
city,  to  suppress  the  emotions  of  the  people.  On  the 
vigil  of  Easter,  the  solemn  administration  of  baptism 
was  rudely  interrupted  by  the  soldiers,  who  alarmed  the 
modesty  of  the  naked  catechumens,  and  violated  by 
their  presence  the  awful  mysteries  of  the  christian 
worship.  Arsacius  occupied  the  church  of  St.  Sophia, 
and  the  archiepiscopal  throne.  The  catholics  retreat- 
ed to  the  baths  of  Constantine,  and  afterwards  to  the 
fields  :  where  they  were  still  pursued  and  insulted  by 
the  guards,  the  bishops,  and  the  magistrates.  The 
fatal  day  of  the  second  and  final  exile  of  Chrysostom 
was  marked  by  the  conflagration  of  the  cathedral,  of 
the  senate-house,  and  of  the  adjacent  buildings ;  and 
this  calamity  was  imputed,  without  proof,  but  not 
without  probability,  to  the  despair  of  a  persecuted 
faction/ 

Exiioof  chr  Cicero  might  claim  some  merit,  if  his 

XKu.<unn,  ry  voluntary  banishment  preserved  the  peace 
A.  D.  -104.  of  the  republic  ;S  but  the  submission  of 
Jane  20.  Chrysostom  was  the  indispensable  duty 
of  a  christian  and  a  subject.  Instead  of  listening  to 
his  humble  prayer,  that  he  might  be  permitted  to  reside 
at  Cyzicus,  or  Nieomedia,  the  inflexible  empress  as- 
signed for  his  exile  the  remote  and  desolate  town  of 
Cucusus,  among  the  ridges  of  mount  Taurus,  in  the 
Lesser  Armenia.  A  secret  hope  was  entertained,  that 
the  archbishop  might  perish  in  a  difficult  and  danger- 
ous march  of  seventy  days  in  the  heat  of  summer, 


i  Palladius  owns,  (p.  30.)  that  if  the  people  of  Constantinople  had 
found  Theophilus,  they  would  certainly  have  thrown  him  into  the 
sea.  Socrates  mentions  (1.  vi.  c.  17.)  a  battle  between  the  mob  and 
the  sailors  of  Alexandria,  in  which  many  wounds  were  given,  and 
some  lives  were  lost.  The  massacre  of  the  monks  is  observed  only 
by  the  pagan  Zosimus,  (1.  v.  p.  324.)  who  acknowledges  that  Chrysos- 
tom had  a  singular  talent  to  lead  the  illiterate  multitude,  >iv  -y*p  i 

«  See  Socrates,  1.  vi.  c.  18.  Sbzpmen,  I.  viii.  c.  20.  Zosimus  (1.  v. 
p.  324.  327.)  mentions,  in  general  terms,  his  invectives  against  Eu- 
doxia. The  homily,  which  begins  with  those  famous  words,  is  reject- 
ed as  spurious.  Momfaucon,  torn,  xiii.p.  131.  Tillemont,  Mem.  Ee- 
cles.  torn.  xi.  p.  603. 

f  "We  might  naturally  expect  such  a  charcre  from  Zosimus  ;  (1.  v.  p. 
327.)  but  it  is  remarkable  enough,  that  it  shuuld  be  confirmed  by  So- 
crates, 1.  vi.  c.  18.  and  the  Paschal  Chronicle,  p.  307. 

g  He  displays  those  specious  motives,  (Post  Iiedilum,  c.  13,  14.)  in 
the  1  j.u  ■  uagc  ■  of  an  orator  and  a  politician. 


through  the  provinces  of  Asia  Minor,  where  he  was 
continually  threatened  by  the  hostile  attacks  of  the 
Isaurians,  and  the  more  implacable  fury  of  the  monks. 
Yet  Chrysostom  arrived  in  safety  at  the  place  of  his 
confinement;  and  the  three  years,  which  he  spent  at 
Cucusus,  and  the  neighbouring  town  of  Arabissus, 
were  the  last  and  most  glorious  of  his  life.  His  cha- 
racter was  consecrated  by  absence  and  persecution  ; 
the  faults  of  his  administration  were  not  long  remem- 
bered ;  but  every  tongue  repeated  the  praises  of  his 
genius  and  virtue ;  and  the  respectful  attention  of  the 
christian  world  was  fixed  on  a  desert  spot  among  the 
mountains  of  Taurus.  From  that  solitude  the  arch- 
bishop, whose  active  mind  was  invigorated  by  misfor- 
tunes, maintained  a  strict,  and  frequent  correspondence11 
with  the  most  distant  provinces ;  exhorted  the  separ- 
ate *ongregation  of  his  faithful  adherents  to  persevere 
in  their  allegiance;  urged  the  destruction  of  the  tem- 
ples of  Phoenicia,  and  the  extirpation  of  heresy  in  the 
isle  of  Cyprus;  extended  his  pastoral  care  to  the  mis- 
sions of  Persia  and  Scythia ;  negociated,  by  his  am- 
bassadors, with  the  Roman  pontiff,  and  the  emperor 
Honorius;  and  boldly  appealed,  from  a  partial  synod, 
to  the  supreme  tribunal  of  a  free  and  generous  council. 
The  mind  of  the  illustrious  exile  was  still  independent; 
but  his  captive  body  was  exposed  to  the  revenge  of 
the  oppressors,  who  continued  to  abuse  the  name  and 
authority  of  Arcadius.'  An  order  was  despatched  for 
the  instant  removal  of  Chrysostom  to  the  extreme, 
desert  of  Pityus  :  and  his  guards  so  faithfully  obeyed 
their  cruel  instructions,  that,  before  he  Hi<  death, 
reached  the  sea-coast  of  the  Euxine,  he  A.  D.  207. 
expired  at  Comana,  in  Pontus,  in  the  Sept<  14- 
sixtieth  year  of  his  age.  The  succeeding  generation 
acknowledged  his  innocence  and  merit.  The  arch- 
bishops of  the  east,  who  might  blush  that  their  pre- 
decessors had  been  the  enemies  of  Chrysostom,  were 
gradually  disposed,  by  the  firmness  of  the  Roman 
pontiff,  to  restore  the  honours  of  that  Hig  reIics  trans 
venerable  name.11  At  the  pious  solieita-  ported  to  Con- 
tion  of  the  clergy  and  people  of  Con-  stantinnpio, 
stantinople,  his  relics,  thirty  years  after  A-D-43a  Ja"-27- 
his  death,  were  transported  from  their  obscure  sepul- 
chre to  the  royal  city.1  The  emperor  Theodosius  ad- 
vanced to  receive  them  as  far  as  Chalcedon  ;  and,  fall- 
ing prostrate  on  the  coffin,  implored,  in  the  name  of 
his  guilty  parents,  Arcadius  and  Eudoxia,  the  forgive- 
ness of  the  injured  saints."1 

Yet  a  reasonable  doubt  may  be  enter-  The  death  of 
tained,  whether  any  stain  of  hereditary  Arcadius. 
guilt  could  be  derived  from  Arcadius  toA-  D-40a  M"y  *■ 
his  successor.  Eudoxia  was  a  young  and  beautiful 
woman,  who  indulged  her  passions,  and  despised  her 
husband  :   count  John  enjoyed,  at  least,  the  familiar 


a  Two  hundred  and  forty-two  of  the  epistles  of  Chrysostom  are  still 
extant.  (Opera,  torn.  iii.  p.  528—736.)  They  arc  addressed  toa  great 
variety  of  persons,  and  show  a  firmness  of  mind,  much  superior  to 
that  of  Cicero  in  his  exile.  The  fourteenth  epistle  contains  a  curious 
narrative  of  the  dangers  of  his  journey. 

1  After  the  exile  of  Chrysostom,  Theophilus  published  an  enor- 
mous and  horrible  volume  against  him.  in  which  he  perpetually  re- 
peals the  polite  expressions  of  hostem  humanitatis,  sacrilegot  urn 
principem,  immundum  duinionein  ;  he  affirms,  that  John  Chrysos- 
tom had  delivered  his  soul  to  he  adulterated  by  the  devil ;  and 
wishes  that  some  further  punishment,  adequate  (if  possible)  to  the 
magnitude  of  his  crimes,  may  he  indicted  on  him.  St.  Jerom,  at 
the  request  of  his  friend  Theophilus.  translated  this  edifying  per- 
formance from  Greek  into  Latin.  See  Facundus  Ilermian.  Defens. 
pro  iii  Capitul.  I.  vi.  c.  5.  published  by  Sirmou.  Opera,  torn.  ii.  u. 
595,  596,  597. 

k  His  name  was  inserted  by  his  successor  Aniens  in  the  Dyptics 
of  the  church  of  Constantinople,  A.  D.  41H.  Ten  years  afterwards 
he  was  revered  as  a  saint.  Cyril,  who  inherited  the  place,  and  the  pas- 
sions, of  his  uncle  Theoplnlus,  yielded  with  much  reluctance.  See 
Facund.  Hermian.  1.  4.  c.  1.  Tillemont,  Mem.  Eccles.  torn.  xiv.  p. 
277—283. 

I  Socrates,  I.  vii.  c.  45.  Theodoret.  I.  v.  c.  36.  This  event  recon- 
ciled the  Joannites,  who  had  hitherto  refused  to  acknowledge  his 
successors.  During  his  lifetime,  the  Joannites  were  respected  by 
the  catholics,  as  the  true  and  orthodox  communion  of  Constantino- 
ple. Their  obstinacy  gradually  drove  them  to  the  brink  of  schism. 

Di  According  to  some  accounts,  (Baror.ius,  Annal.  Eccles.  A.  D. 
438.  No.  9,  10.)  the  emperor  was  forced  to  send  a  letter  of  invitation 
and  excuse?,  before  the  body  of  the  ceremonious  saint  could  be  re- 
moved from  Comana. 
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confidence  of  the  empress;  and  the  public  named  him 
as  the  real  father  of  Theodosius  the  younger.11  The 
birth  of  a  son  was  accepted,  however,  by  the  pious 
husband,  as  an  event  the  most  fortunate  and  honourable 
to  himself,  to  his  family,  and  to  the  eastern  world : 
and  the  royal  infant,  by  an  unprecedented  favour,  was 
invested  with  the  titles  of  Ca;sar  and  Augustus.  In 
less  than  four  years  afterwards,  Eudoxia,  in  the  bloom 
of  youth,  was  destroyed  by  the  consequences  of  a  mis- 
carriage ;  and  this  untimely  death  confounded  the 
prophecy  of  a  holy  bishop,0  who,  amidst  the  universal 
joy,  had  ventured  to  foretell,  that  she  should  behold 
the  long  and  auspicious  reign  of  her  glorious  son. 
The  catholics  applauded  the  justice  of  Heaven,  whieh 
avenged  the  persecution  of  St.  Chrysostom  ;  and  per- 
haps the  emperor  was  the  only  person  who  sincerely 
bewailed  the  loss  of  the  haughty  and  rapacious  Eu- 
doxia. Such  a  domestic  misfortune  afflicted  him  more 
deeply  than  the  public  calamities  of  the  east;f  the 
licentious  excursions  from  Pontus  to  Palestine,  of  the 
Isaurian  robbers,  whose  impunity  accused  the  weak- 
ness of  the  government ;  and  the  earthquakes,  the  con- 
flagrations, the  famine,  and  the  flights  of  locusts,'' 
which  the  popular  discontent  was  equally  disposed  to 
attribute  to  the  incapacity  of  the  monarch.  At  length, 
in  the  thirty-first  year  of  his  age,  after  a  reign  (if  we 
may  abuse  that  word)  of  thirteen  years,  three  months, 
and  fifteen  days,  Arcadius  expired  in  the  palace  of 
Constantinople.  It  is  impossible  to  delineate  his  cha- 
racter; since  in  a  period  very  copiously  furnished 
with  historical  materials,  it  has  not  been  possible  to 
remark  one  action  that  properly  belongs  to  the  son 
of  the  great  Theodosius. 

His  supposed  The  historian  Procopius  r  has  indeed 
testament,  illuminated  the  mind  of  the  dying  em- 
peror with  a  ray  of  human  prudence,  or  celestial  wis- 
dom. Arcadius  considered,  with  anxious  foresight, 
the  helpless  condition  of  his  son  Theodosius,  who  was 
no  more  than  seven  years  of  age,  the  dangerous  fac- 
tions of  a  minority,  and  the  aspiring  spirit  cf  Jezde- 
gerd,  the  Persian  monarch.  Instead  of  tempting;  the 
allegiance  of  an  ambitious  subject,  by  the  participation 
of  supreme  power,  he  boldly  appealed  to  the  magnanim- 
ity of  a  king;  and  placed,  by  solemn  testament,  the 
sceptre  of  the  east  in  the  hands  of  Jezdegerd  himself. 
The  royal  guardian  accepted  and  discharged  this  hon- 
ourable trust  with  unexampled  fidelity ;  and  the  in- 
fancy of  Theodosius  was  protected  by  the  arms  and 
councils  of  Persia.  Such  i9  the  singular  narrative  of 
Procopius  ;  and  his  veracity  is  not  disputed  by  Aga- 
thias,'  while  he  presumes  to  dissent  from  his  judgment, 
and  to  arraign  the  wisdom  of  a  christian  emperor,  who, 
so  rashly,  though  so  fortunately,  committed  his  son 
and  his  dominions  to  the  unknown  faith  of  a  stranger, 
a  rival,  and  a  heathen.  At  the  distance  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years,  this  political  question  might  be 
debated  in  the  court  of  Justinian  ;  but  a  prudent  his- 
torian will  refuse  to  examine  the  propriety,  till  he  has 
ascertained  the  truth  of  the  testament  of  Arcadius.  As 


n  Zosimus,  I.  v.  p.  315.  The  chastity  of  an  empress  should  not 
he  impeached  without  producing  a  witness;  hut  it  is  astonishing, 
that  the  witness  should  writp  and  live  under  a  prince,  whose  legiti- 
macy he  dared  to  attack.  We  must  suppose  that  his  history  was  a 
party  libel,  privately  read  and  circulated  by  the  pagans.  Tillemont 
(Hist,  des  Empereurs,  torn.  v.  p.  782.)  is  not  averse  to  brand  the  re- 
putation of  Eudoxia. 

o  Porphyry  of  Gaza.  His  zeal  was  transported  by  the  order 
which  he  had  obtained  for  the  destruction  of  eight  pagan  temples  of 
that  city.  See  the  curious  details  of  his  life,  (Baronius,  A.  D.  401. 
No.  17 — 51.)  originally  written  in  Greek,  or  perhaps  in  Syriac,  by  a 
monk,  one  of  his  favourite  deacons. 

p  Philostorg.  1.  xi.  c.  8.  and  Godefroy,  Dissertat.  p.  457. 

q  Jerom.  (torn.  vi.  p.  73.  76.)  describes,  in  lively  colours,  the  re- 
gular and  destructive  march  of  the  locusts,  which  spread  a  dark 
cloud,  between  heaven  and  earth,  over  the  land  of  Palestine.  Sea- 
sonable winds  scattered  them,  partly  into  the  Dead  sea,  and  partly 
into  the  Mediterranean. 

r  Procopius,  de  Bell.  Persic.  1.  i.  c.  2.  p.  8.  edit.  Louvre. 

s  Agathias,  I.  iv.  p.  136,  137.  Although  he  confesses  the  preva- 
lence of  the  tradition,  he  asserts  that  Procopius  was  the  first  who  had 
committed  it  to  writing,  Tillemont  (Hist,  des  Empereurs.  torn.  vi. 
p.  597.)  argues  very  sensibly  on  the  merits  of  this  fable.  His  criti- 
cism was  not  warped  by  any  ecclesiastical  nuthority  :  Both  Proco- 
pius and  Agathias  are  half  pagans. 


it  stands  without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
we  may  justly  require  that  it  should  be  attested  by  the 
positive  and  unanimous  evidence  of  contemporaries. 
The  strange  novelty  of  the  event,  which  excites  our 
distrust,  must  have  attracted  their  notice ;  and  their 
universal  silence  annihilates  the  vain  tradition  of  the 
succeeding  age. 

The  maxims  of  Roman  jurisprudence,  Administration 
if  they  could  fairly  be  transferred  from  of  Anthemius. 
private  property  to  public  dominion,  A.  D. 408— 115. 
would  have  adjudged  to  the  emperor  Honorius  the 
guardianship  of  his  nephew,  till  he  had  attained,  at 
least,  the  fourteenth  year  of  his  age.  But  the  weak- 
ness of  Honorius,  and  the  calamities  of  his  reign,  dis- 
qualified him  from  prosecuting  this  natural  claim;  and. 
such  was  the  absolute  separation  of  the  two  mon- 
archies, both  in  interest  and  affection,  that  Constanti- 
nople would  have  obeyed,  with  less  reluctance,  the  or- 
ders of  the  Persian,  than  those  of  the  Italian,  court. 
Under  a  prince,  whose  weakness  is  disguised  by  the 
external  signs  of  manhood  and  discretion,  the  most 
worthless  favourites  may  secretly  dispute  the  empire 
of  the  palace;  and  dictate  to  submissive  provinces  the 
commands  of  a  master,  whom  they  direct  and  de- 
spise. But  the  ministers  of  a  child,  who  is  incapable 
of  arming  them  w  ith  the  sanction  of  the  royal  name, 
must  acquire  and  exercise  an  independent  authority. 
The  great  officers  of  the  state  and  army,  who  had  been 
appointed  before  the  death  of  Arcadius,  formed  an  aris- 
tocracy, which  might  have  inspired  them  with  an  idea 
of  a  free  republic  ;  and  the  government  of  the  eastern 
empire  was  fortunately  assumed  by  the  praefect  An- 
themius,'  who  obtained,  by  his  superior  abilities,  a 
lasting  ascendant  over  the  minds  of  his  equals.  The 
safety  of  the  young  emperor  proved  the  merit  and  in- 
tegrity of  Anthemius;  and  his  prudent  firmness  sus- 
tained the  force  and  reputation  of  an  infant  reign. 
Uldin,  with  a  formidable  host  of  barbarians,  was  en- 
camped in  the  heart  of  Thrace :  he  proudly  rejected 
all  terms  of  accommodation  ;  and  pointing  to  the 
rising  sun,  declared  to  the  Roman  ambassadors,  that 
the  course  of  that  planet  should  alone  terminate  the 
conquests  of  the  Huns.  But  the  desertion  of  his  con- 
federates, who  were  privately  convinced  of  the  justice 
and  liberality  of  the  imperial  ministers,  obliged  Uldin 
to  repass  the  Danube  :  the  tribe  of  the  Scjrri,  which 
composed  his  rear-guard,  was  almost  extirpated ; 
and  many  thousand  captives  were  dispersed,  to  culti- 
vate, with  servile  labour,  the  fields  of  Asia."  In  the 
midst  of  the  public  triumph,  Constantinople  was  pro- 
tected by  a  strong  enclosure  of  new  and  more  exten- 
sive walls  ;  the  same  vigilant  care  was  applied  to  re- 
store the  fortifications  of  the  Illyrian  cities  ;  and  a  plan 
was  judiciously  conceived,which,  in  the  space  of  seven 
years,  would  have  secured  the  command  of  the  Dan- 
ube, by  establishing  on  that  river  a  perpetual  fleet  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty  armed  vessels.1 

But  the  Romans  had  so  long  been  ac-  Character  and 
customed  to  the  authority  of  a  monarch,  Administration 

J  ,      _       .         \  of  Pulcheria. 

that  the  first,  even  among  the  females,  of  a.D.  414 — 153. 
the  imperial  family,  who  displayed  any  courage  or 
capacity,  was  permitted  to  ascend  the  vacant  throne  of 
Theodosius.  His  sister  Pulcheria,>  w  ho  was  only  two- 
years  older  than  himself,  received  at  the  ageof  sixteen, 
the  title  of  Augusta ;  and  though  her  favour  might 
sometimes  be  clouded  by  caprice  or  intrigue,  she  con- 


t  Socrates.  1.  vii.  c.  1.  Anthemius  who  was  the  grandson  of  Phil- 
ip, one  of  the  ministers  of  Constantius,  and  the  grandfather  of  the 
emperor  Anthemius.  After  his  return  from  the  Persian  embassy, 
he  was  appointed  consul  and  praetorian  pra?fect  of  the  east,  in  the 
year  405  ;  and  held  the  prefecture  about  ten  years.  See  his  hon- 
ours and  praises  in  Godefroy,  Cod.  Theod.  torn.  vi.  p.  359.  Tille- 
mont. Hist,  des  Einp.  torn.  vi.  p.  1,  &c. 

u  Sozcmen,  1.  ix.  c.  5.  He  saw  some  Scyrri  at  work  near  mount 
Olympus  in  Bithynia,  and  cherished  the  vain  hope  that  those  cap- 
tives were  the  last  of  the  nation. 

i  Cod.  Theod.  I.  vii.  tit.  xvii.  I.  xv.  tit.  i.  leg.  49. 

y  Sozomen  has  filled  three  chapters  with  a  magnificent  panegyric 
of  Pulcheria,  (I.  ix.  c.  1  2.  3)  and  Tillemont  (Memoires  Eccles.  torn, 
xv.  p.  171 — 184)  has  dedicated  a  separate  article  to  Hie  honour  of 
St.  Pulcheria,  virgin,  and  empress. 
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tinued  to  govern  the  eastern  empire  near  forty  years  ; 
during  the  long  minority  of  her  brother,  and,  after  his 
death,  in  her  own  name,  and  in  the  name  of  Marcian, 
her  nominal  husband.  From  a  motive,  either  of  pru- 
dence, or  religion,  she  embraced  a  life  of  celibacy  ;  and 
notwithstanding  some  aspersions  on  the  chastity  of 
Pulcheria,2  this  resolution  which  she  communicated  to 
her  sisters  Arcadia  and  Marina,  was  celebrated  by  the 
christian  world,  as  the  sublime  effort  of  heroic  piety. 
In  the  presence  of  the  clergy  and  people,  the  three 
daughters  of  Arcadius*  dedicated  their  virginity  to 
God;  and  the  obligation  of  their  solomn  vow  was  in- 
scribed on  a  tablet  of  gold  and  gems ;  which  they 
publicly  offered  in  the  great  church  of  Constantinople. 
Their  palace  was  converted  into  a  monastery  ;  and  all 
males,  except  the  guides  of  their  conscience,  the  saints 
who  had  forgotten  the  distinction  of  sexes,  were  scru- 
pulously excluded  from  the  holy  threshold.  Pulcheria, 
her  two  sisters,  and  a  chosen  train  of  favourite  dam- 
sels, formed  a  religious  community:  they  renounced 
the  vanity  of  dress  ;  interrupted,  by  frequent  fasts,  their 
simple  and  frugal  diet;  allotted  a  portion  of  their  time 
to  works  of  embroidery ;  and  devoted  several  hours  of 
the  day  aud  night  to  the  exercises  of  prayer  and  psal- 
mody. The  piety  of  a  christian  virgin  was  adorned 
by  the  zeal  and  liberality  of  an  empress.  Ecclesias- 
tical history  describes  the  splendid  churches,  which 
were  built  at  the  expense  of  Pulcheria,  in  all  the 
provinces  of  the  east;  her  charitable  foundations  for 
the  benefit  of  strangers  and  the  poor;  the  ample  dona- 
tions which  she  assigned  for  the  perpetual  mainte- 
nance of  monastic  societies ;  and  the  active  severity 
with  which  she  laboured  to  suppress  the  opposite  here- 
sies of  Nestorius  and  Eutyches.  Such  virtues  were 
supposed  to  deserve  the  peculiar  favour  of  the  Deity  ; 
and  the  relics  of  martyrs,  as  well  as  the  knowledge  of 
future  events,  were  communicated  in  visions  and  reve- 
lations to  the  imperial  saint.  b  Yet  the  devotion  of 
Pulcheria  never  diverted  her  indefatigable  attention 
from  temporal  affairs  :  and  she  alone,  among  all  the 
descendants  of  the  great  Theodosius,  appears  to  have 
inherited  any  share  of  his  manly  spirit  and  abilities. 
The  elegant  and  familiar  use  which  she  had  acquired, 
both  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  was  readily 
applied  to  the  various  occasions  of  speaking  or  writing 
on  public  business  ;  her  deliberations  were  maturely 
weighed  ;  her  actions  were  prompt  and  decisive  ;  and 
while  she  moved  without  noise  or  ostentation  the 
wheel  of  government,  she  discreetly  attributed  to  the 

f enius  of  the  emperor,  the  long  tranquillity  of  his  reign, 
n  the  last  years  of  his  peaceful  life,  Europe  was  In- 
deed afflicted  with  the  arms  of  Attila  ;  but  the  more 
extensive  provinces  of  Asia  still  continued  to  enjoy  a 
profound  and  permanent  repose.  Theodosius  the 
younger  was  never  reduced  to  the  disgraceful  necessity 
of  encountering  and  punishing  a  rebellious  subject: 
and  since  we  cannot  applaud  the  vigour,  some  praise 
may  be  due  to  the  mildness  and  prosperity,  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  Pulcheria. 

Education  and  The  Roman  world  was  deeply  in- 
character  of  terested  in  the  education  of  its  master. 
Theodosius  the  A  regular  course  of  study  and  exercise 
was  judiciously  instituted  ;  of  the  mili- 
tary exercises  of  riding,  and  shooting  with  the  bow ; 


z  Suidas  (Excerpta,  p.  63.  in  Script.  Byzant.)  pretends,  on  the 
credit  of  the  Nestorians,  that  Pulcheria  was  exasperated  against 
their  founder,  hecause  he  censured  her  conneciion  Willi  the  beautiful 
Paulinus,  and  her  incest  with  her  brother  Theodosius. 

i  Sec  Ducange,  Famil.  Byzantin.  p.  70.  Flaccilla,  the  eldest 
daughter,  either  died  before  Arcadius,  or.  if  skc  lived  till  the  year 
431.  (Marcellin.  Chron.)  some  defect  of  mind  or  body  must  have 
excluded  her  from  the  honours  of  her  rank. 

b  She  was  admonished,  by  repeated  dreams,  of  the  place  where 
the  relics  of  the  forty  martyrs  had  been  buried.  The  ground  had 
successively  belonged  to  the  house  and  rarden  of  a  woman  of  Con- 
stantinople, to  a  monastery  of  Macedonian  Monks,  and  to  a  church 
of  St.  Thyrsus,  erected  by  Coesarius,  who  was  consul  A.  D.  397  ; 
and  the  memory  of  the  relics  was  almost  obliterated.  Notwithstan- 
ding I  tip  charitable  wishes  of  Dr.  Jortitt,  (Remarks,  torn.  iv.  p.  234.) 
it  is  not  easy  to  acquit  Pulcheria  of  some  share  in  the  pious  fraud  ; 
which  uiust  have  been  transacted  when  Blie  was  more  than  five  and 
thirty  years  of  age. 
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of  the  liberal  studies  of  grammar,  rhetoric,  and  philo- 
sophy :  the  most  skilful  master  of  the  east  ambitious- 
ly solicited  the  attention  of  their  royal  pupil;  and 
several  noble  youths  were  introduced  into  the  palace, 
to  animate  his  diligence  by  the  emulation  of  friend- 
ship. Pulcheria  alone  discharged  the  important  task 
of  instructing  her  brother  in  the  arts  of  government; 
but  her  precepts  may  countenance  some  suspicion  of 
the  extent  of  her  capacity,  or  of  the  purity  of  her  in- 
tentions. She  taught  him  to  maintain  a  grave  and 
majestic  deportment ;  to  walk,  to  hold  his  robes,  to 
seat  himself  on  his  throne,  in  a  manner  worthy  of  a 
great  prince;  to  abstain  from  laughter ;  to  listen  with 
condescension  ;  to  return  suitable  answers  ;  to  assume, 
by  turns,'  a  serious  or  a  placid  countenance  ;  in  a 
word,  to  represent  with  grace  and  dignity  the  external 
figure  of  a  Roman  emperor.  But  Theodosius' was 
never  excited  to  support  the  weight  and  glory  of  an 
illustrious  name  ;  and,  instead  of  aspiring  to  imitate 
his  ancestors,  he  degenerated  (if  we  may  presume  to 
measure  the  degrees  of  incapacity)  below  the  weak- 
ness of  his  father  and  his  uncle.  Arcadius  and  Ho- 
norius  had  been  assisted  by  the  guardian  care  of  a 
parent,  whose  lessons  were  enforced  by  his  authority 
and  example.  But  the  unfortunate  prince,  who  is 
born  in  the  purple,  must  remain  a  stranger  to  the  voice 
of  truth  ;  and  the  son  of  Arcadius  was  condemned  to 
pass  his  perpetual  infancy,  encompassed  only  by  a 
servile  train  of  women  and  eunuchs.  The  ample 
leisure,  which  he  acquired  by  neglecting  the  essential 
duties  of  his  high  office,  was  filled  by  idle  amuse- 
ments, and  unprofitable  studies.  Hunting  was  the 
only  active  pursuit  that  could  tempt  him  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  palace  ;  but  he  most  assiduously  labour- 
ed, sometimes  by  the  light  of  a  midnight  lamp,  in  the 
mechanic  occupations  of  painting  and  carving;  and 
the  elegance  with  which  he  transcribed  religious 
books,  entitled  the  Roman  emperor  to  the  singular 
epithet  of  Calligraphes,  or  a  fair  writer.  Separated 
from  the  world  by  an  impenetrable  veil,  Theodosius 
trusted  the  persons  whom  he  loved  ;  he  loved  those 
who  were  accustomed  to  amuse  and  flatter  his  indo- 
lence ;  and  as  he  never  perused  the  papers  that  were 
presented  for  his  royal  signature,  the  acts  of  injustice 
the  most  repugnant  to  his  character,  were  frequently 
perpetrated  in  his  name.  The  emperor  himself  was 
chaste,  temperate,  liberal,  and  merciful  ;  but  these 
qualities,  which  can  only  deserve  the  name  of  virtues, 
when  they  are  supported  by  courage,  and  regulated 
by  discretion,  were  seldom  beneficial,  and  they  some- 
times proved  mischievous,  to  mankind.  His  mind, 
enervated  by  a  royal  education,  was  oppressed  and 
degraded  by  abject  superstition  :  he  fasted,  he  sung 
psalms,  he  blindly  accepted  the  miracles  and  doctrines 
with  which  his  faith  was  continually  nourished.  The- 
odosius devoutly  worshipped  the  dead  and  living 
saints  of  the  catholic  church;  and  he  once  refused  lo 
eat,  till  an  insolent  monk,  who  had  cast  an  excom- 
munication on  his  sovereign,  condescended  to  heal 
the  spiritual  wound  which  he  had  inflicted.4 

The  story  of  a  fair  and  virtuous  mai-  Character  and 
den,  exalted  from  a  private  condition  to  adventures  of 
the  imperial  throne,  might  be  deemed  Kudocm,"*8 
an  incredible  romance,  if  such  a  ro-  A.  d.  421 — 460. 
mance  had  not  been  verified  in  the  marriage  of  Theo- 
dosius.   The  celebrated  Athenais"  was  educated  by 

c  There  is  a  remarkable  difference  between  the  two  ecclesiastical 
historians,  who  in  general  hear  so  close  a  resemblance.  Sozomen  (I. 
is.  c.  1  )  ascribes  to  Pulcheria  the  government  of  the  empire,  and  the 
education  of  her  brother  J  whom  he  scarcely  condescends  to  praise. 
Socrates,  though  he  affectedly  disclaims  all  hopes  of  favour  or 
fame,  composes  an  elaborate  panegyric  on  the  emperor,  and  cau- 
tiously suppresses  the  merits  of  his  sister,  (I.  vii.  c.  22.  42.)  Philo- 
storgius  (I.  xii.  c.  7.)  expressses  the  influence  of  Pulcheria  in  gentle 
and  courtly  language,  ti;  &x>rt\t*u.s  a-^iwfre.s  va-jipiTKjuti'ij  x««  Sttv. 
{uv»«-«i.  Suidas,  (Excerpt,  p.  53.)  gives  a  true  character  of  Theodo- 
sius ;  and  I  have  followed  the  example  of  Tillemont.  (torn.  iv.  p.  25.) 
in  horrowing  some  strokes  from  the  modern  Greeks. 

&  Tbeodoret,  I.  v.  c.  37.  The  bishop  of  Cyrrhus  one  of  the  first 
men  of  his  age  for  his  learning  and  piety,  applauds  the  obedience  of 
Theodosius  to  the  divine  laws. 

e  Socrates  (I.  vii.  c.  21.)  mentions  her  name,  (Atbenais,  the  dough.- 
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her  father  Leontius  in  fhe  religion  and  sciences  of  the 
Greeks;  and  so  advantageous  was  the  opinion  which 
the  Athenian  philosopher  entertained  of  his  contem- 
poraries, that  he  divided  his  patrimony  between  his 
two  sons,  bequeathing  to  his  daughter  a  small  legacy 
of  one  hundred  pieces  of  gold,  in  the  lively  confi- 
dence that  her  beauty  and  merit  would  be  a  sufficient 
portion.  The  jealousy  and  avarice  of  her  brothers 
soon  compelled  Athenais  to  seek  a  refuge  at  Constan- 
tinople ;  and  with  some  hopes,  eitber  of  justice  or 
favour,  to  throw  herself  at  the  feet  of  Pulcheria.  That 
sagacious  princess  listened  to  her  eloquent  complaint ; 
and  secretly  destined  the  daughter  of  the  philosopher 
Leontius  for  the  future  wife  of  the  emperor  of  the 
east,  who  had  now  attained  the  twentieth  year  of  his 
age.  She  easily  excited  the  curiosity  of  her  brother, 
by -an  interesting  picture  of  the  charms  of  Athenais; 
large  eyes,  a  well-proportioned  nose,  a  fair  com- 
plexion, golden  locks,  a  slender  person,  a  graceful  de- 
meanour, an  understanding  improved  by  study,  and  a 
virtue  tried  by  distress.  Theodosius,  concealed  be- 
hind a  curtain  in  the  apartment  of  his  sister,  was  per- 
mitted to  behold  the  Athenian  virgin :  the  modest 
youth  immediately  declared  his  pure  and  honourable 
love  ;  and  the  royal  nuptials  were  celebrated  amidst 
the  acclamations  of  the  capital  and  the  provinces. 
Athenais,  who  was  easily  persuaded  to  renounce  the 
errors  of  paganism,  received  at  her  baptism  the  chris- 
tian name  of  Eudocia:  but  the  cautious  Pulcheria 
withheld  the  title  of  Augusta,  till  the  wife  of  Theo- 
dosius had  approved  her  i'ruitfulncss  by  the  birth  of  a 
daughter,  who  espoused,  fifteen  years  afterwards,  the 
emperor  of  the  west.  The  brothers  of  Eudocia  obey- 
ed, with  some  anxiety,  her  imperial  summons  ;  but  as 
she  could  easily  forgive  their  fortunate  unkindness, 
she  indulged  the  tenderness,  or  perhaps  the  vanity,  of 
a  sister,  by  promoting  them  to  the  rank  of  consuls 
and  pra?fects.  In  the  luxury  of  the  palace,  she  still 
cultivated  those  ingenuous  arts,  which  had  contributed 
to  her  greatness ;  and  wisely  dedicated  her  talents  to 
the  honour  of  religion  and  of  her  husband.  Eudocia 
composed  a  poetical  paraphrase  of  the  first  eight  books 
of  the  Old  Testament,  and  of  the  prophecies  of  Daniel 
and  Zechariah  ;  a  cento  of  the  verses  of  Homer,  ap- 
plied to  the  life  and  miracles  of  Christ,  the  legend  of 
St.  Cyprian,  and  a  panegyric  on  the  Persian  victories 
of  Theodosius  :  and  her  writings,  which  were  applaud- 
ed by  a  servile  and  superstitious  age,  have  not  been 
disdained  by  the  candour  of  impartial  criticism.'  The 
fondness  of  the  emperor  was  not  abated  by  time  and 
possession;  and  Eudocia,  after  the  marriage  of  her 
daughter,  was  permitted  to  discharge  her  grateful 
vows  by  a  solemn  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem.  Her 
ostentatious  progress  through  the  east  may  seem  in- 
consistent with  the  spirit  of  christian  humility  :  she 
pronounced,  from  a  throne  of  gold  and  gems,  an  elo- 
quent oration  to  the  senate  of  Antioch,  declared  her 
royal  intention  of  enlarging  the  walls  of  the  city,  be- 
stowed a  donative  of  two  hundred  pounds  of  gold  to 
restore  the  public  baths,  and  accepted  the  statues 
which  were  decreed  by  the  gratitude  of  Antioch.  In 
the  Holy  Land,  her  alms  and  pious  foundations  ex- 
ceeded the  munificence  of  the  great  Helena  ;  and 
though  the  public  treasure  might  be  impoverished  by 
this  excessive  liberality,  she  enjoyed  the  conscious  sat- 

ter  of  Leontius,  an  Athenian  sophist,)  tier  baptism,  marriage,  and 
poetical  genius.  The  most  ancient  account  of  her  history  is  in  John 
Malata,  (part  ii.  p.  20.  21.  edit.  Venet.  1733.)  and  in  the  Paschal 
Chronicle,  (p.  31 1,  312.)  Those  authors  had  prohably  seen  original 
pictures  of  the  empress  Eudocia.  The  modern  Greeks,  Zonaras, 
Cedrenus,  &c.  have  displayed  the  love,  rather  than  the  talent,  of 
fiction.  From  Nicephorus.  indeed,  I  have  ventured  to  assume  her 
age.  The  writer  of  a  romance  would  not  have  imagined,  that  Athe- 
nais was  near  twenty-eight  years  old  when  she  inflamed  the  heart 
of  a  young  emperor. 

f  Socrates,  I.  vii.  c.  21.  Photius,  p.  413—420.  The  Homeric  cento 
is  still  extant,  and  has  been  repeatedly  printed;  but  the  claims  of 
Eudocia  to  that  insipid  performance  is  disputed  by  the  critics.  See 
Fabricius,  Biblioth.  Grac.  torn.  i.  p.  337.  The  Ionia,  a  miscella- 
neous dictionary  of  history  and  fable,  was  compiled  by  another  em- 
press by  the  name  of  Eudocia,  who  lived  in  the  eleventh  century  ; 
and  the  work  is  still  extant  in  manuscript. 


isfactionof  returning  to  Constantinople  with  the  chains 
of  St.  Peter,  the  right  arm  of  St.  Stephen,  and  an  un- 
doubted picture  of  the  Virgin,  painted  by  St.  Luke.s 
Put  this  pilgrimage  was  the  fatal  term  of  the  glories 
of  Eudocia.  Satiated  with  empty  pomp,  and  unmind- 
ful, perhaps,  of  her  obligations  to  Pulcheria,  she  am- 
bitiously aspired  to  the  government  of  the«astern  em- 
pire :  the  palace  was  distracted  by  female  discord; 
but  the  victory  was  at  last  decided,  by  the  superior 
ascendant  of  the  sister  of  Theodosius.  The  execution 
of  Paulinus,  master  of  the  offices,  and  the  disgrace  of 
Cyrus,  praetorian  praefect  of  the  east,  convinced  the 
public,  that  the  favour  of  Eudocia  was  insufficient  to 
protect  her  most  faithful  friends;  and  the  uncommon 
beauty  of  Paulinus  encouraged  the  secret  rumour,  tha 
his  guilt  was  that  of  a  successful  lover.11  As  soon  as 
the  empress  perceived  that  the  affection  of  Theodosius 
was  irretrievably  lost,  she  requested  the  permission 
of  retiring  to  the  distant  solitude  of  Jerusalem.  She 
obtained  her  request;  but  the  jealousy  of  Theodosius, 
or  the  vindictive  spirit  of  Pulcheria,  pursued  her  in 
her  last  retreat ;  and  Saturninus,  count  of  the  domes- 
tics, was  directed  to  punish  with  death  two  ecclesi- 
astics, her  most  favoured  servants.  Eudocia  instant- 
ly revenged  them  by  the  assassination  of  the  count  : 
the  furious  passions,  which  she  indulged  on  this  sus- 
picious occasion-,  seemed  to  justify  the  severity  of 
Theodosius ;  and  the  empress,  ignominiously  stript 
of  the  honours  of  her  rank,'  was  disgraced,  perhaps 
unjustly,  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  The  remainder  of 
the  life  of  Eudocia,  about  sixteen  years,  was  spent  in 
exile  and  devotion  ;  and  the  approach  of  age,  the 
death  of  Theodosius,  the  misfortunes  of  her  only 
daughter,  who  was  led  a  captive  from  Rome  to  Car- 
thage, and  the  society  of  the  holy  monks  of  Palestine, 
insensibly  confirmed  the  religious  temper  of  her  mind. 
After  a  full  experience  of  the  vicissitudes  of  human 
life,  the  daughter  of  the  philosopher  Leontius  expired, 
at  Jerusalem,  in  the  sixty-seventh  year  of  her  age ; 
protesting  with  her  dying  breath,  that  she  had  never 
transgressed  the  bounds  of  innocence  and  friendship.* 
The  gentle  mind  of  Theodosius  was  The  Persian  war, 
never  inflamed  by  the  ambition  of  con-  A-  D- 422 
quest,  or  military  renown  ;  and  the  slight  alarm  of  a 
Persian  war  scarcely  interrupted  the  tranquillity  of  the 
east.  The  motives  of  this  war  were  just  and  honour- 
able. In  the  last  year  of  the  reign  of  Jezdegerd,  the 
supposed  guardian  of  Theodosius,  a  bishop,  who  as- 
pired to  the  crown  of  martyrdom,  destroyed  one  of  the 
fire-temples  of  Susa.1  His  zeal  and  obstinacy  were 
revenged  on  his  brethren  :  the  Magi  excited  a  cruel 
persecution ;  and  the  intolerant  zeal  of  Jezdegerd  was 
imitated  by  his  son  Varanes,  or  Bahram,  who  soon  af- 
terwards ascended  the  throne.  Some  christian  fugi- 
tives, who  escaped  to  the  Roman  frontier,  were  stern- 
ly demanded,  and  generously  refused  ;  and  the  refusal, 
aggravated  by  commercial  disputes,  soon  kindled  a 
war  between  the  rival  monarchies.    The  mountains 


g  Baronius  (Annal.  Eccles.  A.  D.  438.  439.)  is  copious  and  florid  ; 
but  he  is  accused  of  placing  the  lives  of  different  ages  on  the  same 
level  of  authenticity. 

h  In  this  short  view  of  the  disgrace  of  Eudocia,  I  have  imitated 
the  caution  of  Evagrius,  (I.  i.  c.  21.)  and  count  Marcellinus,  (in 
Chron.  A.  D.  440.  and  444.)  The  two  authentic  dates  assigned  by 
the  latter,  overturn  a  great  part  of  the  Greek  fictions ;  and  the  cele- 
brated story  of  the  apple,  &c.  is  fit  only  for  the  Arabian  Nights, 
where  something  not  very  unlike  it  may  be  found. 

i  Priscus,  (in  Excerpt.  Legat.  p.  69.)  a  contemporary,  and  a  cour- 
tier, drily  mentions  her  pagan  and  christian  names,  wilhout  adding 
any  title  of  honour  or  respect. 

h  For  the  Iwo  pilgrimages  of  Eudocia,  and  her  long  residence  at 
Jerusalem,  her  devotion,  alms,  <fcc.  see  Socrates,  (I.  vii.  c.  47,)  and 
Evagrius,  (I.  1.  c.  20,  21,  22.)  The  Paschal  Chronicle  may  some- 
times deserve  regard:  and,  in  the  domestic  history  of  Antioch, 
John  Malala  becomes  a  writer  of  good  authority.  The  Abbe 
Guenee,  in  a  memoir  on  the  fertility  of  Palestine,  of  which  I  have 
only  seen  an  extract,  calculates  the  gifts  of  Eudocia  at  20,488 
pounds  of  gold,  above  800,000  pounds  sterling. 

1  Theodoret,  1.  v.  c.  39.  Tillemont.  Mem.  Ecclcs.  torn.  lii.  p.  336 
—364.  Assemanni,  Bibliot.  Oriental,  torn.  iii.  p.  396.  torn.  iv.  p.  61. 
Theodoret  blames  the  rashness  of  Abdas,  but  extols  the  constancy  of 
his  martyrdom.  Yet  I  do  not  clearly  understand  the  casuistry  which 
prohibits  our  repairing  the  damage  which  wc  have  unlawfully  com- 
mitted. 
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of  Armenia,  and  the  plains  of  Mesopotamia,  were 
filled  with  hostile  armies  ;  but  the  operations  of  two 
successive  campaigns  were  not  productive  of  any  de- 
cisive or  memorable  events.  Some  engagements  were 
fought,  some  towns  were  besieged,  with  various  and 
doubtful  success;  and  if  the  Romans  failed  in  their 
attempt  to  recover  the  long-lost  possessions  of  Nisibis, 
the  Persians  were  repulsed  from  the  walls  of  a  Meso- 
potamian  city,  by  the  valour  of  a  martial  bishop,  who 
pointed  his  thundering  engine  in  the  name  of  St. 
Thomas  the  apostle.  Yet  the  splendid  victories, 
which  the  incredible  speed  of  the  messenger  Palladius 
repeatedly  announced  to  the  palace  of  Constantinople, 
were  celebrated  with  festivals  and  panegyrics.  From 
these  panegyrics  the  m  historians  of  the  age  might  bor- 
row their  extraordinary,  and  perhaps  fabulous,  tales  ; 
of  the  proud  challenge  of  a  Persian  hero,  who  was 
entangled  by  the  net,  and  despatched  by  the  sword, 
of  Areobindus  the  Goth  ;  of  the  ten  thousand  Immor- 
tals, who  were  slain  in  the  attack  of  the  Roman  camp  ; 
and  of  the  hundred  thousand  Arabs,  or  Saracens,  who 
were  impelled  by  a  panic  terror  to  throw  themselves 
headlong  into  theEuphrat.es.  Such  events  may  be 
disbelieved  or  disregarded  ;  but  the  charity  of  a  bish- 
op, Acacius  of  Amida,  whose  name  might  have  digni- 
fied the  saintly  calendar,  shall  not  be  lost  in  oblivion. 
Boldly  declaring,  that  vessels  of  gold  and  silver  are 
useless  to  a  god  who  neither  eats  nor  drinks,  the  gen- 
erous prelate  sold  the  plate  of  the  church  of  Amida  ; 
employed  the  price  in  the  redemption  of  seven  thou- 
sand Persian  captives ;  supplied  their  wants  with 
affectionate  liberality ;  and  dismissed  them  to  their 
native  country,  to  inform  their  king  of  the  true  spirit 
of  the  religion  whicli  he  persecuted.  The  practice  of 
benevolence  in  the  midst  of  war  must  always  tend  to 
assuage  the  animosity  of  contending  nations;  and  I 
wish  to  persuade  myself,  that  Acacius  contributed  to 
the  restoration  of  peace.  In  the  conference  which 
was  held  on  the  limits  of  the  two  empires,  the  Ro- 
man ambassadors  degraded  the  personal  character  of 
their  sovereign,  by  a  vain  attempt  to  magnify  the 
extent  of  his  power;  when  they  seriously  advised  the 
Persians  to  prevent,  by  a  timely  accommodation,  the 
wrath  of  a  monarch,  who  was  yet  ignorant  of  this  dis- 
tant war.  A  truce  of  one  hundred  years  was  solemn- 
ly ratified  ;  and  although  the  revolutions  of  Armenia 
might  threaten  the  public  tranquillity,  the  essential 
conditions  of  this  treaty  were  respected  near  four- 
score years  by  the  successors  of  Constantine  and  Ar- 
taxerxes. 

Since  the  Roman  and  Parthian  stand- 
ards first  encountered  on  the  banks  of 
the  Euphrates,  the  kingdom  of  Armenia11 
was  alternately  oppressed  by  its  formi- 
dable protectors  ;  and  in  the  course  of  this  history, 
several  events,  which  inclined  the  balance  of  peace 
and  war,  have  been  already  related.  A  disgraceful 
A.  D.  431—140.  treaty  na(l  resigned  Armenia  to  the  am- 
'  bition  of  Sapor ;  and  the  scale  of  Persia 
appeared  to  preponderate.  But  the  royal  race  of  Ar- 
saces  impatiently  submitted  to  the  house  of  Sassan  ; 
the  turbulent  nobles  asserted,  or  betrayed  their  heredi- 
tary independence  ;  and  the  nation  was  still  attached 
to  the  christian  princes  of  Constantinople.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fifth  century,  Armenia  was  divided  by 
the  progress  of  war  and  faction ;  °  and  the  unnatural 


m  Socrates  (I.  vii.  c.  18,  19,  20,  21,)  is  Hie  best  author  for  the  Per- 
sian war.  VVe  may  likewise  consult  the  three  Chronicles,  the  Pas- 
chal, and  those,of  Marcellinus  and  Malala. 

n  This  account  of  the  ruin  and  division  of  the  kingdom  of  Arme- 
nia is  taken  from  the  third  hook  of  the  Armenian  history  of  Moses 
of  Chorene.  Deficient  as  he  is  in  every  qualification  of  a  good  his- 
torian, his  local  information,  his  passions,  and  his  prejudices,  are 
strongly  expressive  of  a  native  and  contemporary.  Procopius  (de 
Edlficiis,  I.  iii.  c.  i.  5.)  relates  the  same  facts  in  a  very  different  man- 
ner ;  hut  I  have  extracted  the  circumstances  the  most  probable  in 
themselves,  and  the  least  inconsi>tent  with  Moses  of  Chorene. 

o  The  western  Armenians  used  the  Greek  language  and  charac- 
ters in  their  religious  offices;  hm  the  use  of  that  hostile  tongue  was 
prohibited  by  the  Persians  in  the  eastern  provinces,  which  were 


Armenia  divid- 
ed between  the 
Persians  and  the 
Romans. 


division  precipitated  the  downfall  of  that  ancient 
monarchy.  Chosroes,  the  Persian  vassal,  reigned 
over  the  eastern  and  most  extensive  portion  of  the 
country  ;  while  the  western  province  acknowledged 
the  jurisdiction  of  Arsaces,  and  the  supremacy  of  the 
emperor  Arcadius.  After  the  death  of  Arsaces,  the 
Romans  suppressed  the  regal  government,  and  im- 
posed on  their  allies  the  condition  of  subjects.  The 
military  command  was  delegated  to  the  count  of  the 
Armenian  frontier;  the  city  of  Theodosiopolis  p  was 
built  and  fortified  in  a  strong  situation,  on  a  fertile 
and  lofty  ground,  near  the  sources  of  the  Euphrates  ; 
and  the  dependent  territories  were  ruled  by  five  sa- 
traps, whose  dignity  was  marked  by  a  peculiar  habit 
of  gold  and  purple.  The  less  fortunate  nobles,  who 
lamented  the  ross  of  their  king,  and  envied  the  hon- 
ours of  their  equals,  were  provoked  to  negociate  their 
peace  and  pardon  at  the  Persian  court ;  and  returning, 
with  their  followers,  to  the  palace  of  Artaxata,  ac- 
knowledged Chosroes  for  their  lawful  sovereign. 
About  thirty  years  afterwards,  Artasires,  the  nephew 
and  successor  of  Chosroes,  fell  under  the  displeasure 
of  the  haughty  and  capricious  nobles  of  Armenia;  and 
they  unanimously  desired  a  Persian  governor  in  the 
room  of  an  unworthy  king.  The  answer  of  the  arch- 
bishop Isaac,  whose  sanction  they  earnestly  solicited, 
is  expressive  of  the  character  of  a  superstitious  people. 
He  deplored  the  manifest  and  inexcusable  vices  of 
Artasires ;  and  declared,  that  he  should  not  hesitate 
to  accuse  him  before  the  tribunal  of  a  christian  emper- 
or, who  would  punish,  without  destroying,  the  sinner. 
"  Our  king,"  continued  Isaac,  "is  too  much  addicted 
to  licentious  pleasures,  but  he  has  been  purified  in  the 
holy  waters  of  baptism.  He  is  a  lover  of  women, 
but  he  does  not  adore  the  fire  or  the  elements.  He 
may  deserve  the  reproach  of  lewdness,  but  he  is  an 
undoubted  catholic;  and  his  faith  is  pure,  though  his 
manners  are  flagitious.  I  will  never  consent  to  aban- 
don my  sheep  to  the  rage  of  devouring  wolves ;  and 
you  would  soon  repent  your  rash  exchange  of  the  in- 
firmities of  a  believer,  for  the  specious  virtues  of  a 
heathen. "1  Exasperated  by  the  firmness  of  Isaac,  the 
factious  nobles  accused  both  the  king  and  the  arch- 
bishop as  the  secret  adherents  of  the  emperor ;  and 
absurdly  rejoiced  in  the  sentence  of  condemnation, 
which,  after  a  partial  hearing,  was  solemnly  pro- 
nounced by  Bahram  himself.  The  descendants  of 
Arsaces  were  degraded  from  the  royal  dignity,'  which 
they  had  possessed  above  five  hundred  and  sixty 
years;5  and  the  dominions  of  the  unfortunate  Arta- 
sires, under  the  new  and  significant  appellation  of 
Persarmenia,  were  reduced  into  the  form  of  a  province. 
This  usurpation  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  Roman 
government ;  but  the  rising  disputes  were  soon  ter- 
minated by  an  amicable,  though  unequal,  partition  of 
the  ancient  kingdom  of  Armenia;  and  a  territorial 
acquisition,  which  Augustus  might  have  despised, 


obliged  to  use  the  Syriac,  till  tlie  invention  of  Armenian  letters  by 
Mesrobes,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  and  the  subsequent 
version  of  the  Bible  into  the  Armenian  language  ;  an  event  whicli 
relaxed  the  connexion  of  the  church  and  nation  with  Constantino- 
ple. 

p  Moses  Choren.  h  iii.  c.  59.  p.  309,  and  p.  358.  Procopius,  de 
Edificiis,  I.  iii.  c.  5.  Theodosiopolis  stands,  or  rather  stood,  about 
thirty-five  miles  to  the  east  of  Arzeroum,  the  modern  capital  of 
Turkish  Armenia.  See  D'Anville,  Geograpbie  Ancienne,  torn.  ii.  p. 
99,  100. 

q  Moses  Choren.  I.  iii.  c.  63.  p.  316.  According  to  the  institution 
of  St.  Gregory  the  apostle  of  Armenia,  the  archbishop  was  always 
of  the  royal  family  ;  a  circumstance  which,  in  some  degree,  correct- 
ed the  influence  of  the  sacerdotal  character,  and  united  the  mitre 
with  the  crown. 

r  A  branch  of  the  Royal  house  of  Arsaces  still  subsisted  with  the 
rank  and  possessions  (as  it  should  seem)  of  Armenian  satraps.  See 
Moses  Choren.  I.  iii.  c.  65.  p.  321. 

a  Valarsaces  was  appointed  king  of  Armenia  by  his  brother  the 
Parthian  monarch,  immediately  after  the  defeat  of  Antiochus  Side- 
tes,  (Moses  Choren.  I.  ii.  c.  2.  p.  85.)  one  hundred  and  thirty  years 
before  Christ.  Without  depending  on  the  various  and  contradictory 
periods  of  the  reigns  of  the  last  kings,  we  may  be  assured,  that  the 
ruin  of  the  Armenian  kingdom  happened  after  the  council  of  Chal- 
cedon.  A.  D.  431 ;  (I.  iii.  c.  61.  p.  312.)  and  under  Veramus,  or  Bah- 
ram. king  of  Persia,  (I.  iii.  c.  64.  p.  31?,)  who  reigned  from  A.  D. 
4211  to  440.    See  Assemanni,  Bibliot.  Oriental,  torn.  iii.  p.  390. 
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reflected  some  lustre  on  the  declining  empire  of  the 

younger  Theodosius. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

Death  of  Honorius. —  Valentinian  III.  emperor  of  the  west. — 
Administration  of  his  mother  Placidia. — JEtius  and  Bon- 
iface.—  Conquest  of  Africa  bij  the  Vandals. 

Last  years  and  During  a  long  and  disgraceful  reign 
death  of  Hono-  of  twenty-eight  years,  Honorius,  emper- 
riDS  A.  D.  423.  or  °f  tne  west,  was  separated  from  the 
Aug.  27.  friendship  of  his  brother,  and  afterwards 
of  his  nephew,  who  reigned  over  the  east:  and  Con- 
stantinople beheld,  with  apparent  indifference  and 
secret  joy,  the  calamities  of  Rome.  The  strange  ad- 
venture of  Placidia"  gradually  renewed,  and  cement- 
ed, the  alliance  of  the  two  empires.  The  daughter 
of  the  great  Theodosius  had  been  the  captive  and  the 
queen  of  the  Goths  ;  she  lost  an  affectionate  husband  ; 
she  was  dragged  in  chains  by  his  insulting  assassin  ; 
she  tasted  the  pleasure  of  revenge,  and  was  exchanged, 
in  the  treaty  of  peace,  for  six  hundred  thousand  mea- 
sures of  wheat.  After  her  return  from  Spain  to  Italy, 
Placidia  experienced  a  new  persecution  in  the  bosom  of 
her  family.  She  was  averse  to  a  marriage,  which  had 
been  stipulated  without  her  consent;  and  the  brave 
Constantius,  as  a  noble  reward  for  the  tyrants  whom 
he  had  vanquished,  received,  from  the  hand  of  Hono- 
rius himself,  the  struggling  and  reluctant  hand  of  the 
widow  of  Adolphus.  But  her  resistance  ended  with 
the  ceremony  of  the  nuptials;  nor  did  Placidia  refuse 
to  become  the  mother  of  Honoria  and  Valentinian  the 
third,  or  to  assume  and  exercise  an  absolute  dominion 
over  the  mind  of  her  grateful  husband.  The  generous 
soldier,  whose  time  had  hitherto  been  divided  between 
social  pleasure  and  military  service,  was  taught  new 
lessons  of  avarice  and  ambition  :  he  extorted  the  title 
of  Augustus  ;  and  the  servant  of  Honorius  was  as- 
sociated to  the  empire  of  the  west.  The  death  of 
Constantius,  in  the  seventh  month  of  his  reign,  in- 
stead of  diminishing,  seemed  to  increase,  the  power 
of  Placidia;  and  the  indecent  familiarity b  of  her 
brother,  which  might  be  no  more  than  the  symptoms 
of  a  childish  affection,  were  universally  attributed  to 
incestuous  love.  On  a  sudden,  by  some  base  intrigues 
of  a  steward  and  a  nurse,  this  excessive  fondness  was 
converted  into  an  irreconcilable  quarrel  :  the  debates 
of  the  emperor  and  his  sister  were  not  long  confined 
within  the  walls  of  the  palace ;  and  as  the  Gothic 
soldiers  adhered  to  their  queen,  the  city  of  Ravenna 
was  agitated  with  bloody  and  dangerous  tumults, 
which  could  only  be  appeased  by  the  forced  or  volun- 
tary retreat  of  Placidia  and  her  children.  The  royal 
exiles  landed  at  Constantinople,  soon  after  the  mar- 
riage of  Theodosius,  during  the  festival  of  the  Per- 
sian victories.  They  were  treated  with  kindness  and 
magnificence  ;  but  as  the  statues  of  the  emperor  Con- 
stantius had  been  rejected  by  the  eastern  court,  the 
title  of  Augusta  could  not  decently  be  allowed  to  his 
widow.  Within  a  few  months  after  the  arrival  of 
Placidia,  a  swift  messenger  announced  the  death  of 
Honorius,  the  consequence  of  a  dropsy;  but  the  im- 
portant secret  was  not  divulged,  till  the  necessary 
orders  had  been  despatched  for  the  march  of  a  large 
body  of  troops  to  the  sea-coast  of  Dalmatia.  The 
shops  and  the  gates  of  Constantinople  remained  shut 
during  seven  days;  and  the  loss  of  a  foreign  prince, 
who  could  neither  be  esteemed  nor  regretted,  was 


»  See  paces  433—437. 

b  Tx  cuvix*  fro/is  ii*.^xTM,  is  the  expression  of  Olympiodo- 
rps,  (apud  Photinm,  p  197.)  who  means,  perhaps,  to  describe  the 
tame  caresses  which  Mahomet  bestowed  on  his  daughter  Phaiemah. 
Quando.  (says  the  prophet  himself. )  quando  subit  mihi  desiderium 
Paradisi,  osculor  earn,  et  ingero  linguam  meam  in  os  ejus.  But  this 
sensual  indulgence  was  justified  by  miracle  and  mystery;  and  the 
anecdote  has  been  communicated  to  the  public  by  the  reverend  father 
Maracci,  in  his  Version  and  Confutation  of  the  Koran,  torn.  i.  p. 
12. 


celebrated  with  loud  and  affected  demonstrations  of  the 
public  grief. 

While  the  ministers  of  Constantinople  „.     .  , 

,  ...  ,    ,  .  ,  -IT        I        Elevation  and 

deliberated,  the  vacant  throne  ot  Honorius  faliofthe  usurp- 
was  usurped  by  the  ambition  of  a  stran-  erJohn. 
ger.  The  name  of  the  rebel  was  John  :  he  A  a  4'23-  425- 
filled  the  confidential  office  of  Primicerius,  or  principal 
secretary  ;  and  history  has  attributed  to  his  character 
more  virtues  than  can  easily  be  reconciled  with  the  vio- 
lation of  the  most  sacred  duty.  Elated  by  the  submis- 
sion of  Italy,  and  the  hope  of  an  alliance  with  the  Huns, 
John  presumed  to  insult,  by  an  embassy,  the  majesty 
of  the  eastern  emperor;  but  when  he  understood  that 
his  agents  had  been  banished,  imprisoned,  and  at 
length  chased  away  with  deserved  ignominy,  John 
prepared  to  assert,  by  arms,  the  injustice  of  his  claims. 
In  such  a  cause,  the  grandson  of  the  great  Theodosiu9 
should  have  marched  in  person  ;  but  the  young  em- 
peror was  easily  diverted,  by  his  physicians,  from  so 
rash  and  hazardous  a  design  ;  and  the  conduct  of  the 
Italian  expedition  was  prudently  intrusted  to  Ardabu- 
rius,  and  his  son  Aspar,  who  had  already  signalized 
their  valour  against  the  Persians.  It  was  resolved, 
that  Ardaburius  should  embark  with  the  infantry ; 
while  Aspar,  at  the  head  of  the  cavalry,  conducted 
Placidia,  and  her  son  Valentinian,  along  the  sea-coast 
of  the  Hadriatic.  The  march  of  the  cavalry  was  per- 
formed with  such  active  diligence,  that  they  surprised, 
without  resistance,  the  important  city  of  Aquileia ; 
when  the  hopes  of  Aspar  were  unexpectedly  confound- 
ed by  the  intelligence,  that  a  storm  had  dispersed  the 
imperial  fleet;  and  that  his  father,  with  only  two 
galleys,  was  taken  and  carried  a  prisoner  into  the  port 
of  Ravenna.  Yet  this  incident,  unfortunate  as  it 
might  seem,  facilitated  the  conquest  of  Italy.  Arda- 
burius employed,  or  abused,  the  courteous  freedom 
which  he  was  permitted  to  enjoy,  to  revive  among  the 
troops  a  sense  of  loyalty  and  gratitude;  and,  as  soon 
as  the  conspiracy  was  ripe  for  execution,  he  invited, 
by  private  messages,  and  pressed  the  approach  of 
Aspar.  A  shepherd,  whom  the  popular  credulity  trans- 
formed into  an  angel,  guided  the  eastern  cavalry,  by  a 
secret,  and,  it  was  thought,  an  impassable,  road,  through 
the  morasses  of  the  Po;  the  gates  of  Ravenna,  after  a 
short  struggle,  were  thrown  open  ;  and  the  defenceless 
tyrant  was  delivered  to  the  mercy,  or  rather,  to  the 
cruelty,  of  the  conquerors.  His  right  hand  was  first 
cut  off;  and  after  he  had  been  exposed,  mounted  on  an 
ass,  to  the  public  derision,  John  was  beheaded  in  the 
circus  of  Aquileia.  The  emperor  Theodosius,  when 
he  received  the  news  of  the  victory,  interrupted  the 
horse-races,  and  singing,  as  he  marched  through  the 
streets,  a  suitable  psalm,  conducted  his  people  from 
the  hippodrome  to  the  church,  where  he  spent  the  re- 
mainder of  the  day  in  grateful  devotion.' 

In  a  monarchy,  which,  according  to  Valentinian  III. 
various  precedents,  might  be  considered  emperor  of  the 
as  elective,  or  hereditary,  or  patrimonial,  we-^  425_4ss 
it  was  impossible  that  the  intricate  claims 
of  female  and  collateral  succession  should  be  clearly  de- 
fined ;J  and  Theodosius,  by  the  right  of  consanguinity 
or  conquest,  might  have  reigned  the  sole  legitimate  em- 
peror of  the  Romans.  For  a  moment,  perhaps,  his  eyes 
were  dazzled  by  the  prospect  of  unbounded  sway  ;  but 
his  indolent  temper  gradually  acquiesced  in  the  dic- 
tates of  sound  policy.  He  contented  himself  with  the 
possession  of  the  east ;  and  wisely  relinquished  the 
laborious  task  of  waging  a  distant  and  doubtful  war 
against  the  barbarians  beyond  the  Alps  ;  or  of  securing 
the  obedience  of  the  Italians  and  Africans,  whose 
minds  were  alienated  by  the  irreconcilable  difference 

c  For  these  revolutions  of  the  western  empire,  consult  Olvmplo- 
dor.  apttd  Phot.  p.  192,  193.  196.  197.  200.  Sozomen.  I.  ix.  e.  16.  So- 
crates, I.  vii.  23,  24.  Philostorgins,  I.  xii.  c.  10.  11.  and  Godcfroy, 
Dissertat.  p.  486.  Procopius.  de  Bell.  Vandal.  I.  i.  r.  3.  p.  182,  183. 
Theophanes.  in  Chronograph,  p.  72.  73,  and  the  Chronicles. 

d  See  Grotius  de  Jure  Belli  et  Pacis.  I.  ii.  c.  7.  He  has  laboriously, 
but  vainly,  attempted  to  form  a  reasonable  system  of  jurisprudence, 
from  the  various  and  discordant  modes  of  royal  succession,  which 
hav»  been  Introduced  by  fraud  or  force,  by  time  or  accidant. 
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of  language  and  interest.  Instead  of  listening  to 
the  voice  of  ambition,  Theodosius  resolved  to  imi- 
tate the  moderation  of  his  grandfather,  and  seat 
his  cousin  V alentinian  on  the  throne  of  the  west. 
The  royal  infant  was  distinguished  at  Constantinople 
by  the  title  of  Nobilissimus  i  he  was  promoted,  before 
his  departure  to  Tliessalonica,  to  the  rank  and  dignity 
of  Cassar  ,■  and,  after  the  conquest  of  Italy,  the  patri- 
cian Helion,  by  the  authority  of  Theodosius,  and  in 
the  presence  of  the  senate,  saluted  Valentinian  the 
third  by  the  name  of  Augustus,  and  solemnly  invested 
him  with  the  diadem,  and  the  imperial  purple.6  By 
the  agreement  of  the  three  females  who  governed  the 
Roman  world,  the  son  of  Placidia  was  betrothed  to 
Eudoxia,  the  daughter  of  Theodosius  and  Athenais; 
and,  as  soon  as  the  lover  and  his  bride  had  attained  the 
age  of  puberty,  this  honourable  alliance  was  faithfully 
accomplished.  At  the  same  time,  as  a  compensation, 
perhaps,  for  the  expenses  of  the  war,  the  western  Illy- 
Ticum  was  detached  from  the  Italian  dominions,  and 
yielded  to  the  throne  of  Constantinople/  The  emper- 
or of  the  east  acquired  the  useful  dominion  of  the  rich 
and  maritime  province  of  Dalmatia,  and  the  dangerous 
sovereignty  of  Pannoniaand  Noricum,  which  had  been 
filled  and  ravaged  above  twenty  years  by  a  promiscu- 
ous crowd  of  Huns,  Ostrogoths,  Vandals,  and  Bava- 
rians. Theodosius  and  Valentinian  continued  to  respect 
the  obligations  of  their  public  and  domestic  alliance: 
but  the  unity  of  the  Roman  government  was  finally 
dissolved.  By  a  positive  declaration,  the  validity  of 
all  future  laws  was  limited  to  the  dominions  of  their 
peculiar  author  ;  unless  he  should  think  proper  to  com- 
municate them,  subscribed  with  his  own  hand,  for  the 
approbation  of  his  independent  colleague.* 

Valentinian,  when  he  received  the  title 

Administration       c  . 

of  his  mother  °i  Augustus,  was  no  more  than  six  years 
Placidia.  of  age;   and  his  long  minority  was  in- 

A.  D.  425—450.  trusted  to  the  guardian  care  of  a  mother, 
who  might  assert  a  female  claim  to  the  succession  of  the 
western  empire.  Placidia  envied,  but  she  could  not 
equal,  the  reputation  and  virtues  of  the  wife  and  sister  of 
Theodosius;  the  elegant  genius  of  Eudocia,  the  wise 
and  successful  policy  of  Pulcheria.  The  mother  of  Val- 
entinian was  jealous  of  the  power  which  she  was  inca- 
pable of  exercising  :h  she  reigned  twenty-five  years,  in 
the  name  of  her  son;  and  the  character  of  that  unwor- 
thy emperor  gradually  countenanced  the  suspicion,  that 
Placidia  had  enervated  his  youth  by  a  dissolute  edu- 
cation, and  studiously  diverted  his  attention  from  every 
manly  and  honourable  pursuit.  Amidst  the  decay  of 
Hertwogener-  milltary  spirit,  her  armies  were  com- 
ais,  Miiua  and  manded  by  two  generals,  yEtius 'and 
Boniface.  Boniface,k  who  may  be  deservedly  named 

e  The  original  writers  are  not  agreed  (see  Muratori,  Annali  d'lta- 
lia,  torn.  iv.  p.  139.)  whether  Valentinian  received  the  imperial  dia- 
dem at  Rome  or  Ravenna.  In  this  uncertainty,  1  am  willing  to  be- 
lieve, that  some  respect  was  shown  To  the  senate. 

f  The  count  de  Buat  (Hist.des  Peuples  de  TEurope,  torn.  vii.  p. 
292 — 300.)  has  established  the  reality,  explained  the  motives,  and 
traced  the  consequences,  of  this  remarkable  cession. 

g  See  the  first  jVovel  of  Theodosius.  by  which  he  ratifies  and 
communicates  (A.  D.  438.)  the  Theodosian  Code.  About  forty 
years  before  that  time,  the  unity  of  legislation  had  been  proved  by 
an  exception.  The  Jews,  who  were  numerous  in  the  cities  of  Apu- 
lia and  Calabria,  produced  a  law  of  the  east  to  justify  their  exemp- 
tion from  municipal  offices  ;  (Cod.  Theod.  1.  xvi.  tit.  viii.  leg.  IS.)  and 
the  western  emperor  was  obliged  to  invalidate,  by  a  special  edict, 
the  law,  quam  constat  meis  partibus  esse  damnosam.  Cod.  Theod. 
I.  xi.  tit.  i.  leg.  158. 

h  Cassiodorius  (Varior.  1.  xi.  Epist.  i,  p.  238.)  has  compared  the 
regencies  of  Placidia  and  Amalasuntha.  He  arraigns  the  weakness 
of  the  mother  of  Valentinian,  and  praises  the  virtues  of  his  royal 
mistress.  On  this  occasion,  flattery  seems  to  have  spoken  the  lan- 
guage of  truth. 

i  Philostorgins,  I.  xii.  c.  12.  and  Godefroy's  Dissertat.  p.  493,  &c. : 
and  Renattis  Frigeridns,  apud  Gregor.  Turon.  1.  ii.  c.  8.  in  torn.  it.  p. 
163.  The  father  of  A?,tius  was  Gaudentius,  an  illustrious  citizen  of 
the  province  of  Scythia.  and  master-general  of  the  cavalry  :  his 
mother  was  a  rich  and  noble  Italian.  From  his  earliest  youth, 
yEtius,  as  a  soldier  and  a  hostage,  had  conversed  with  the  barba- 
ria  is. 

k  For  the  character  of  Boniface,  see  Olympiodorus,  apud  Phot, 
p.  1911 ;  and  St.  Augustin,  apud  Tillemont,  Memoires  Eccles.  t.  xiii. 
p.  712—715,  88G.  The  bishop  of  Hippo  at  length  deplored  the  fall  of 
his  ftlend,  who  after  a  solemn  vow  of  chastity,  had  married  a  sec- 
ond wife  of  the  Arian  sect,  and  who  was  suspected  of  keeping  sev- 
eral concubines  in  his  house. 


as  the  last  of  the  Romans.     Their  union  might  have 
supported  a  sinking  empire;   their  discord  was  the 
fatal  and  immediate  cause  of  the  loss  of  Africa.  The 
invasion  and  defeat  of  Attila,  have  immortalized  the 
fame  of  yEtius  ;  and  though  time  has  thrown  a  shade 
over  the  exploits  of  his  rival,  the  defence  of  Marseilles, 
and  the  deliverance  of  Africa,  attest  the  military 
talents  of  count  Boniface.     In  the  field  of  battle,  in 
partial  encounters,  in  single  combats,  he  was  still  the 
terror  of  the  barbarians  :  the  clergy,  and  particularly 
his  friend  Augustin,  were  edified  by  the  christian  piety 
which  had  once  tempted  him  to  retire  from  the  world  : 
the  people  applauded  his  spotless  integrity  :  the  army 
dreaded  his  equal  and  inexorable  justice,  which  may 
be  displayed  in  a  very  singular  example  :    A  peasant, 
who  complained  of  the  criminal  intimacy  between  his 
wife  and  a  Gothic  soldier,  was  directed  to  attend  his 
tribunal  the  following  day;  in  the  evening  the  count, 
who  had  diligently  informed  himself  of  the  time  and 
place  of  the  assignation,  mounted  his  horse,  rode  ten 
miles  into  the  country,  surprised  the  guilty  couple, 
punished  the  soldier  with  instant  death,  and  silenced 
the  complaints  of  the  husband,  by  presenting  him,  the 
next  morning,  with  the  head  of  the  adulterer.  The 
abilities  of  yEtius  and  Boniface  might  have  been  use- 
fully employed  against  the  public  enemies,  in  separate 
and  important  commands;   but  the  experience  of  their 
past  conduct  should  have  decided  the  real  favour  and 
confidence  of  the  empress  Placidia.     In  the  melan- 
choly season  of  her  exile  and  distress,  Boniface  alone 
had  maintained  her  cause  with  unshaken  fidelity  ;  and 
the  troops  and  treasures  of  Africa  had  essentially  con- 
tributed to  extinguish  the  rebellion.    The  same  rebel- 
lion had   been  supported  by  the  zeal  and  activity 
of  yEtius,  who  brought  an  army  of  sixty  thousand 
Huns  from  the  Danube  to  the  confines  of  Italy,  for  the 
service  of  the  Usurper.    The  untimely  death  of  John 
compelled  him  to  accept  an  advantageous  treaty  ;  but 
he  still  continued,  the  subject  and  the  soldier  of  Val- 
entinian, to  entertain  a  secret,  perhaps  a  treasonable 
correspondence  with  his  barbarian  allies,  whose  re- 
treat had  been  purchased  by  liberal  gifts,  and  more 
libera]  promises.    But  yEtius  possessed  an  advantage 
of  singular  moment  in  a  female  reign  :  ho  was  present : 
he  besieged,  with  artful  and  assiduous  flattery,  the 
palace  of  Ravenna ;  disguised  his  dark  designs  with  the 
mask  of  loyalty  and  friendship  ;  and  at  length  deceived 
both  his  mistress  and  his  absent  rival,  by  a  subtle  conspi- 
racy, which  a  weak  woman,  and  a  brave  man  could  not 
easily  suspect.    He  secretly  persuaded,' 
Placidia  to  recall  Boniface  from  the  gov- 
ernment of  Africa;  he  secretly  advised 
Boniface  to  disobey  the  imperial  sum- 
mons :  to  the  one,  he  represented  the  order  as  a  sen- 
tence of  death  ;  to  the  other  he  stated  the  refusal  as  a 
signal  of  revolt;  and  when  the  credulous  and  unsus- 
pectful  count  had  armed  the  province  in  his  defence, 
yEtius  applauded  his  sagacity  in  foreseeing  the  rebel- 
lion, which  his  own  perfidy  had  excited.    A  temperate 
inquiry  into  the  real  motives  of  Boniface,  would  have 
restored  a  faithful  servant  to  his  duty,  and  to  the  re- 
public; but  the  arts  of  yEtius  still  continued  to  betray 
and  to  inflame,  and  the  count  was  urged,  by  persecu- 
tion, to  embrace  the  most  desperate  counsels.  The 
success  with  which  he  eluded  or  repelled  the  first 
attacks,  could  not  inspire  a  vain  confidence,  that,  at  the 
head  of  some  loose,  disorderly  Africans,  he  should  be 
able  to  withstand  the  regular  forces  of  the  west,  com- 
manded by  a  rival,  whose  military  character  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  despise.    After  some  hesitation, 
the  last  struggles  of  prudence  and  loyalty,  Boniface 
despatched  a  trusty  friend  to  the  court,  or  rather  to  the 


Error  and  revolt 
of  Boniface  in 
Africa. 

A.  D.  427. 


1  Procopius  (de  Bell.  Vandal.  1.  i.  c.  3,  4.  p.  182—186.)  relates  the 
fraud  of  TElius,  the  revolt  of  Bouiface,  and  the  loss  of  Africa.  This 
anecdote,  which  is  supported  by  some  collateral  testimony,  (seeRui- 
nart  Hist.  Persecut.  Vandal,  p.  420,  421.)  seems  agreeable  to  the  prac- 
tice of  ancient  and  modern  courts,  antl  would  he  naturally  revealed 
by  the  repentance  of  Bonif.ice. 
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camp,  of  Gonderic,  king-  of  the  Vandals,  with  the  pro- 
posal of  a  strict  alliance,  and  the  offer  of  an  advantage- 
ous and  perpetual  settlement. 
He  invites  the  After  tne  retreat  of  the  Goths,  the 
Vandals.  authority  of  Honorius  had  obtained  a 
A.  D.  438;  precarious  establishment  in  Spain;  ex- 
cept only  in  the  province  of  Gallicia,  where  the  Suevi 
and  the  Vandals  had  fortified  their  camps,  in  mutual 
discord,  and  hostile  independence.  The  Vandals  pre- 
vailed ;  and  their  adversaries  were  besieged  in  the 
Nervasian  hills,  between  Leon  and  Oviedo,  till  the 
approach  of  count  Asterius  compelled,  or  rather  pro- 
voked, the  victorious  barbarians  to  remove  the  scene 
of  the  war  to  the  plains  of  Bretiea.  The  rapid  pro- 
gress of  the  Vandals  soon  required  a  more  effectual 
opposition ;  and  the  master-general  Castinus  marched 
against  them  with  a  numerous  army  of  Romans  and 
Goths.  Vanquished  in  battle  by  an  inferior  enemy, 
Castinus  fled  with  dishonour  to  Tarragona;  and  this 
memorable  defeat,  which  has  been  represented  as  the 
punishment,  was  most  probably  the  effect,  of  his  rash 
presumption."1  Seville  and  Carthagena  became  the 
reward,  or  rather  the  prey,  of  the  ferocious  conquer- 
ors ;  and  the  vessels  which  they  found  in  the  harbour 
of  Carthagena,  might  easily  transport  them  to  the  iles 
of  Majorca  and  Minorca,  where  the  Spanish  fugitives, 
as  in  a  secure  recess,  had  vainly  concealed  their  fa- 
milies and  their  fortunes.  The  experience  of  navi- 
gation, and  perhaps  the  prospect  of  Africa,  encourag- 
ed the  Vandals  to  accept  the  invitation  which  they  re- 
ceived from  count  Boniface  :  and  the  death  of  Gonde- 
ric served  only  to  forward  and  animate  the  bold 
enterprise.  In  the  room  of  a  prince  not  conspicuous 
for  any  superior  powers  of  the  mind  or  body,  they 
Genserin,  kin?  acquired  his  bastard  brother,  the  terrible 
of  the  Vandals.  Genseric  ;  n  a  name,  which,  in  the  de- 
struction of  the  Roman  empire,  has  deserved  an  equal 
rank  with  the  names  of  Alaric  and  Attila.  The  king 
of  the  Vandals  is  described  to  have  been  of  a  middle 
stature,  with  a  lameness  in  one  leg,  which  he  had 
contracted  by  an  accidental  fall  from  his  horse.  His 
slow  and  cautious  speech  seldom  declared  the  deep 
purposes  of  his  soul  :  he  disdained  to  imitate  the  lux- 
ury of  the  vanquished  ;  but  he  indulged  the  sterner 
passions  of  anger  and  revenge.  The  ambition  of 
Genseric  was  without  bounds,  and  without  scruples  ; 
and  the  warrior  could  dexterously  employ  the  dark 
engines  of  policy  to  solicit  the  allies  who  might  be 
useful  to  his  success,  or  to  scatter  among  his  enemies 
the  seeds  of  hatred  and  contention.  Almost  in  the 
moment  of  his  departure  he  was  informed,  that  Her- 
manric,  king  of  the  Suevi,  had  presumed  to  ravage 
the  Spanish  territories,  which  he  was  resolved  to 
abandon.  Impatient  of  the  insult,  Genseric  pursued 
the  hasty  retreat  of  the  Suevi  as  far  as  Merida ;  pre- 
cipitated the  king  and  his  army  into  the  river  Anas, 
and  calmly  returned  to  the  sea-shore,  to  embark  his 
„  ,    ,  .     victorious  troops.    The  vessels  which 

He  lands  in  ,   .    *LT      ,  ,  ■ 

Africa,       transported  the  Vandals  over  the  modern 
A.  D.  429,     Straits  of  Gibraltar,  a   channel  only 
twelve  miles  in  breadth,  were  furnished 
hy  the  Spaniards,  who  anxiously  wished  their  de- 
parture ;  and  by  the  African  general,  who  had  implor- 
ed their  formidable  assistance." 


m  See  the  Chronicles  of  Prosper  and  Idatius.  Salvian  (de  Guber- 
nat.  Dei,  I.  vii.  p.  246.  Paris,  1608.)  ascribes  the  Victory  of  the  Vandals 
to  their  superior  piety.  They  fasted,  they  prayed,  they  carried  a 
Bible  in  the  front  of  the  host,  with  the  design,  perhaps,  of  reproach- 
ing the  perfidy  and  sacrilege  of  their  enemies. 

n  Gizericus  (his  name  is  variously  expressed)  statura  mediocris  et 
equi  casu  claudicans,  animo  profundus,  sermone  rarus,  luxuris  con- 
temptor,  ira  turbidus,  habenui  cupidus,  ad  solicitandas  gentes  provi- 
dentissimus,  semina  contentionum  jacere,  odia  miscere  paratus.  Jor- 
nandes,  de  Rebus  Geticis,  c.  33.  p.  637.  This  portrait,  which  is 
drawn  with  some  skill  and  a  strong  likeness,  must  have  been  copied 
from  the  Gothic  history  of  Cassiodorius. 

o  See  the  Ohronicle  of  Idatius.  That  bishop,  a  Spaniard  and  a 
contemporary,  places  the  passage  of  the  Vandals  in  the  month  of 
May,  of  the  year  of  Abraham  (which  commences  in  October)  2444. 
This  dale,  which  coincides  with  A.  D.  429,  is  confirmed  by  Isidore, 
another  Spanish  bishop,  and  is  justly  preferred  to  the  opinion  of  those 


Our    fancy,    SO    long  accustomed  to  reviews  hi*  army. 

exaggerate  and  multiply  the  martial  A.  D.  429. 
swarms  of  barbarians  that  seemed  to  issue  from 
the  north,  will  perhaps  be  surprised  by  the  account 
of  the  army  which  Genseric  mustered  on  the  coast  of 
Mauritania.  The  Vandals,  who  in  twenty  years  had 
penetrated  from  the  Elbe  to  mount  Atlas,  were  united 
under  the  command  of  their  warlike  king  ;  and  he 
reigned  with  equal  authority  over  the  Alani,  who  had 
passed,  within  the  term  of  human  life,  from  the  cold 
of  Scythia  to  the  excessive  heat  of  an  African  climate. 
The  hopes  of  the  bold  enterprise  had  excited  many 
brave  adventurers  of  the  Gothic  nation  ;  and  many 
desperate  provincials  were  tempted  to  repair  their 
fortunes  by  the  same  means  which  had  occasioned 
their  ruin.  Yet  this  various  multitude  amounted  only 
to  fifty  thousand  effective  men  ;  and  though  Genseric 
artfully  magnified  his  apparent  strength,  by  appoint- 
ing eighty  chiliarchs,  or  commanders  of  thousands, 
the  fallacious  increase  of  old  men,  of  children,  and  of 
slaves,  would  scarcely  have  swelled  his  army  to  the 
number  of  fourscore  thousand  persons.?  But  his  own 
dexterity,  and  the  discontents  of  Africa,  soon  fortified 
the  Vandal  powers,  hy  the  accession  of  numerous  and 
active  allies.    The  parts  of  Mauritania,  „„ 

,  .  ,     .      ,  ,r  .    ,  {The  Moors. 

which  border  rm  the  great  desert,  and 
the  Atlantic  ocean,  were  filled  with  a  fierce  and  un- 
tractable  race  of  men,  whose  savage  temper  had  been 
exasperated,  rather  than  reclaimed,  by  their  dread  of 
the  Roman  arms.  The  wandering  Moors,i  as  they 
gradually  ventured  to  approach  the  sea-shore,  and  the 
camp  of  the  Vandals,  must  have  viewed  with  terror 
and  astonishment  the  dress,  the  armour,  the  martial 
pride  and  discipline  of  the  unknown  strangers  who 
had  landed  on  their  coast ;  and  the  fair  complexions 
of  the  blue-eyed  warriors  of  Germany  formed  a  very 
singular  contrast  with  the  swarthy  or  olive  hue,  which 
is  derived  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  torrid  zone. 
After  the  first  difficulties  had  in  some  measure  been 
removed,  which  arose  from  the  mutual  ignorance  of 
their  respective  language,  the  Moors,  regardless  of 
any  future  consequence,  embraced  the  alliance  of  the 
enemies  of  Rome  ;  and  a  crowd  of  naked  savages 
rushed  from  the  woods  and  valleys  of  mount  Atlas, 
to  satiate  their  revenge  on  the  polished  tyrants,  who 
had  injuriously  expelled  them  from  the  native  sove- 
reignty of  the  land. 

The  persecution  of  the  Donatists  '  The 
was  an  event  not  less  favourable  to  the 
designs  of  Genseric.  Seventeen  years  before  he 
landed  in  Africa,  a  public  conference  was  held  at 
Carthage,  by  the  order  of  the  magistrate.  The  ca- 
tholics were  satisfied,  that,  after  the  invincible  reasons 
which  they  had  alleged,  the  obstinacy  of  the  schis- 
matics must  be  inexcusable  and  voluntary;  and  the 
emperor  Honorius  was  persuaded  to  inflict  the  most 
rigorous  penalties  on  a  faction,  which  had  so  long 
abused  his  patience  and  clemency.  Three  hundred 
bishops,8  with  many  thousands  of  the  inferior  clergy, 
were  torn  from  their  churches,  stripped  of  their  eccle- 


writers,  who  have  marked  for  that  event,  one  of  the  two  preceding 
years.   See  Pagi  Critica,  torn.  ii.  p.  205,  &c. 

P  Compare  Procopius  (de  Bell.  Vandal.  1.  i.  c.  5.  p.  190.)  and  Vic- 
tor Vetensis,  (de  Persecutione  Vandal.  1.  i.  c.  1.  p.  3.  edit.  Ruinart.) 
We  are  assured  by  Idatius,  that  Genseric  evacuated  Spain,  cum  Van- 
dalis  omnibus  eorumque  familiis  ;  and  Possidius  (in  Vit.  Aueustin.  c. 
23.  apud  Ruinart,  p.  427.)  describes  his  army  as  manus  ingens  imma- 
ntum  gentium  Vandalorum  et  Alanorum,  commixtam  secum  habens 
Gothorum  gentem,  aliarumque  diversarum  personas. 

q  For  the  manners  of  the  Moors,  see  Procopius  (de  Bell.  Vandal  1. 
ii.  c.  6.  p.  249.)  for  their  figure  and  complexion,  M.  de  Bufifon.  (Hist. 
Naturelle,  lorn.  iii.  p.  430.)  Procopius  says  in  general,  that  the 
Moors  had  joined  the  Vandals  before  the  death  of  Valentinian,  (de 
Bell.  Vandal.  1.  i.  c.  5.  p.  190  )  and  it  is  probable,  that  the  independ- 
ent tribes  did  not  embrace  any  uniform  system  of  policy. 

r  See  Tillemont,  Memoires  Eccles.  torn.  xiii.  p.  516 — 55S.  and  the 
whole  series  of  the  persecution,  in  the  original  monuments,  publish- 
ed by  Dupin  at  the  end  of  Optatus,  p.  323  —515. 

s  The  Donatist  bishops,  at  the  conference  of  Carthage,  amounted  to 
279;  and  they  asserted,  that  their  whole  number  was  not  less  than 
400.  The  Catholics  had  286  present,  120  absent,  besides  sixty-four 
vacant  bishoprics. 
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siastical  possessions,  banished  to  the  islands,  and 
proscribed  by  the  laws,  if  they  presumed  to  conceal 
themselves  in  the  provinces  of  Africa.  Their  nu- 
merous congregations,  both  in  cities  and  in  the  coun- 
try, were  deprived  of  the  rights  of  the  citizens,  and 
of  the  exercise  of  religious  worship.  A  regular  scale 
of  fines,  from  ten  to  two  hundred  pounds  of  silver, 
was  curiously  ascertained,  according  to  the  distinc- 
tions of  rank  and  fortune,  to  punish  the  crime  of  as- 
sisting at  a  schismatic  conventicle ;  and  if  the  fine 
had  been  levied  five  times,  without  subduing  the  ob- 
stinacy of  the  offender,  his  future  punishment  was 
referred  to  the  discretion  of  the  imperial  court.'  By 
these  severities,  which  obtained  the  warmest  appro- 
bation of  St.  Augustin,11  great  numbers  of  Donatists 
were  reconciled  to  the  catholic  church  :  but  the  fana- 
tics, who  still  persevered  in  their  opposition,  were 
provoked  to  madness  and  despair ;  the  distracted 
country  was  filled  with  tumult  and  bloodshed;  the 
armed  troops  of  Circumcellions  alternately  pointed 
their  rage  against  themselves,  or  against  their  adver- 
saries ;  and  the  calendar  of  martyrs  received  on  both 
sides  a  considerable  augmentation.1  Under  these 
circumstances,  Genseric,  a  christian,  but  an  enemy  of 
the  orthodox  communion,  showed  himself  to  the  Don- 
atists as  a  powerful  deliverer,  from  whom  they  might 
reasonably  expect  the  repeal  of  the  odious  and  oppres- 
sive edicts  of  the  Roman  emperors.?  The  conquest  of 
Africa  was  facilitated  by  the  active  zeal,  or  the  secret 
favour,  of  A  domestic  faction  ;  the  wanton  outrages 
against  the  churches  and  the  clergy,  of  which  the  Van- 
dals are  accused,  may  be  fairly  imputed  to  the  fan- 
aticism of  their  allies;  and  the  intolerant  spirit,  which 
disgraced  the  triumph  of  Christianity,  contributed  to 
the  loss  of  the  most  important  province  of  the  west.1 
Tardy  repent-  ^ne  court  apd  tne  people  were  aston- 
a  nee  of  Boniface,  ished  by  the  strange  intelligence,  that  a 
A.  D.  430.  virtuous  hero,  after  so  many  favours,  and 
so  many  services,  had  renounced  his  allegiance,  and 
invited  the  barbarians  to  destroy  the  province  intrusted 
to  his  command.  The  friends  of  Boniface,  who  still 
believed  that  his  criminal  behaviour  might  be  excused 
by  some  honourable  motive,  solicited,  during  the  ab- 
sence of  iEtius,  a  free  conference  with  the  count  of 
Africa;  and  Darius,  an  officer  of  high  distinction,  was 
named  for  the  important  embassy.1  In  their  first  in- 
terview at  Carthaue,  the  imaginary  provocations  were 
mutually  explained ;  the  opposite  letters  t>f  jEtius 
were  produced  and  compared;  and  the  fraud  was  easi- 
ly detected.  Placidia  and  Boniface  lamented  their 
fatal  error;  and  the  count  had  sufficient  magnanimity  to 
confide  in  the  forgiveness  of  his  sovereign,  or  to  expose 


t  The  fifth  title  of  the  sixteenth  book  of  the  Theodosian  Code,  ex- 
hibits a  series  of  the  imperial  laws  against  the  Donatists,  from  the 
year  40(1  to  the  year  428.  Of  these  the  51th  law,  promulgated  by  Ho- 
norius,  A.  D.  414,  is  the  most  severe  and  effectual. 

u  St.  Augustin  altered  his  opinion  with  regard  to  the  proper  treat- 
ment of  heretics.  His  pathetic  declaration  of  pity  and  indulgence 
for  the  Manichaeans,  has  been  inserted  by  Mr.  Locke,  (vol.  iii.  p.  469.) 
among  the  choice  of  specimens  of  his  common-place  book.  Another 
philosopher,  the  celebrated  Bayle,  (torn.  ii.  p.  445—436.)  has  refuted, 
with  superfluous  diligence  and  ingenuity,  the  arguments,  by  which 
the  bishop  of  Hippo  justified,  in  his  old  age,  the  persecution  of  the 
Donatists. 

i  See  Tillemont,  Mem.  Eccles.  torn.  xiii.  p.  536— 592.  806.  The 
Donatists  boasted  of  thousands  of  these  voluntary  martyrs.  Augus- 
tin asserts,  and  probably  with  truth,  that  these  numbers  were  much 
exaggerated  ;  but  he  sternly  maintains,  that  it  was  better  that  some 
should  burn  themselves  in  this  world,  than  that  all  should  burn  in 
hell  flames. 

y  According  to  St.  Augustin  and  Theodoret,  the  Donatists  were  in- 
clined to  the  principles,  or  at  least  to  the  party,  of  the  Arians,  which 
Genseric  supported.    Tillemont,  Mem.  Eccles.  torn.  vi.  p.  68. 

z  See  Baronius,  Annal.  Eccles.  A.  1).  428.  No.  7.  A.  D.  439.  No.  35. 
The  cardinal,  though  more  inclined  to  seek  the  cause  of  great  events 
in  heaven  than  on  the  earth,  has  observed  the  apparent  connexion 
of  the  Vandals  and  the  Donatists.  Under  the  reign  of  the  barbarians, 
the  schismatics  of  Africa  enjoyed  an  obscure  peace  of  one  hundred 
years;  at  the  end  of  which,  we  may  again  trace  them  by  the  licht  of  the 
imperial  persecutions.  See  Tillemont,  Mem.  Eccl.  toin.  vi.  p.  192,  kc. 

a  In  a  confidential  letter  to  count  Boniface,  St.  Augustin,  without 
examining  tiie  grounds  of  the  quarrel,  piously  exhorts  him  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  a  christian  and  a  subject ;  to  extricate  himself 
without  delay  from  his  dangerous  and  guilty  situation ;  and  even,  if 
he  could  obtain  tho  consent  of  his  wife,  to  embrace  a  life  of  celibacy 
and  penance:  (Tillemont,  Mem.Ecc.t.  xiii.  p.890.)  The  bishop  mis 
intimately  connected  with  Darius,  the  minister  of  peace.  (ld.p.'J28.) 


his  head  to  her  future  resentment.  His  repentance 
was  fervent  and  sincere;  but  he  soon  discovered,  that 
it  was  no  longer  in  his  power  to  restore  the  edifice 
which  be  had  shaken  to  its  foundations.  Carthage, 
and  the  Roman  garrisons,  returned  with  their  general 
to  the  allegiance  of  Valentinian  ;  but  the  rest  of  Africa 
was  still  distracted  with  war  and  faction;  and  the  in- 
exorable kinsr  of  the  Vandals,  disdaining  all  terms  of 
accommodation,  sternly  refused  to  relinquish  the  pos- 
session of  his  prey.  The  band  of  veterans,  who 
marched"  under  the  standard  of  Boniface,  and  his  hasty 
levies  of  provincial  troops,  were  defeated  with  consid- 
erable loss :  the  victorious  barbarians  insulted  the 
open  country  ;  and  Carthage,  Cirta,  and  Hippo  Regius, 
were  the  only  cities  that  appeared  to  rise  above  the 
general  inundation. 

The  long  and  narrow  track  of  the  Afri-  Desolation  of 
can  coast  was  filled  with  frequent  monu-  Africa, 
ments  of  Roman  art  and  magnificence;  and  the  re- 
spective degrees  of  improvement  might  be  accurately 
measured  by  the  distance  from  Carthage  and  the  Med- 
iterranean. A  simple  reflection  will  impress  every 
thinking  mind  with  the  clearest  idea  of  fertility  and 
cultivation  :  the  country  was  extremely  populous  ;  the 
inhabitants  reserved  a  liberal  subsistence  for  their  own 
use  ;  and  the  annual  exportation,  particularly  of  wheat, 
was  so  regular  and  plentiful,  that  Africa  deserved  the 
name  of  the  common  granary  of  Rome  and  of  mankind. 
On  a  sudden,  the  seven  fruitful  provinces,  from  Tan- 
gier to  Tripoli,  were  overwhelmed  by  the  invasion  of 
the  Vandals  :  whose  destructive  rage  has  perhaps  been 
exaggerated  by  popular  animosity,  religious  zeal,  and 
extravagant  declamation.  War,  in  its  fairest  form  im- 
plies a  perpetual  violation  of  humanity  and  justice  ; 
and  the  hostilities  of  barbarians  are  inflamed  by  the 
fierce  and  lawless  spirit  which  incessantly  disturbs 
their  peaceful  and  domestic  society.  The  Vandals, 
where  they  found  resistance,  seldom  gave  quarter; 
and  the  deaths  of  their  valiant  countrymen  were  expi- 
ated by  the  ruin  of  the  cities  under  whose  walls  they  had 
fallen.  Careless  of  the  distinctions  of  age,  or  sex,  or 
rank,  they  employed  every  species  of  indignity  and 
torture,  to  force  from  the  captives  a  discovery  of  their 
hidden  wealth.  The  stern  policy  of  Genseric  justified 
his  frequent  examples  of  military  execution  :  he  was 
not  always  the  master  of  his  own  passions,  or  of  those 
of  his  followers  ;  and  the  calamities  of  war  were  aggra- 
vated by  the  licentiousness  of  the  Moors,  and  the 
fanaticism  of  the  Donatists.  Yet  I  shall  not  easily  be 
persuaded  that  it  was  the  common  practice  of  the  Van- 
dals to  extirpate  the  olives,  and  other  fruit-trees,  of  a 
country  where  they  intended  to  settle  :  nor  can  I  be- 
lieve that  it  was  a  usual  stratagem  to  slaughter  great 
numbers  of  their  prisoners  before  the  walls  of  a  be- 
sieged city,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  infecting  the  air, 
and  producing  a  pestilence,  of  which  they  themselves 
must  have  been  the  first  victims.h 

The  generous  mind  of  count  Boniface  siege  of  Hippo, 
was  tortured  by  the  exquisite  distress  A.  D.  430,  May. 
of  beholding  the  ruin  which  he  had  occasioned,  and 
whose  rapid  progress  he  was  unable  to  check.  After 
the  loss  of  a  battle,  he  retired  into  Hippo  Regius; 
where  he  was  immediately  besieged  by  an  enemy, 
who  considered  him  as  the  real  bulwark  of  Africa. 
The  maritime  colony  of  Hippo,"  about  two  hundred 


b  Theoriffinal  complaints  of  the  desolation  of  Africa,  are  contained, 
I.  In  a  letter  from  Capreolus,  bishop  of  Carthage,  to  excuse  his  ab- 
sence from  the  council  of  Ephesus,  (ap.  Kuiuart,  p.  429.)  2.  In  the 
life  of  St.  Augustin,  by  his  friend  and  colleague  Possidius,  (ap.  Rui- 
nart,  p.  427.)  3.  In  the  history  of  the  Vandalic  Persecution,  by  Vic 
lor  Vilensis.  (I.  i.  c.  1,  2,  3.  pdit.  Kuiuart.)  The  last  picture,  which 
was  drawn  sixty  years  after  the  event,  is  more  expressive  of  the  au 
thor's  passions  than  of  the  truth  of  facts. 

c  See  Cellarius,  Geograph.  Antiq.  lorn.  ii.  part  ii.  p.  112.  Leo  Afrl 
can.  in  Ramusio,  torn,  i-  R>I.  70.  L'Afrique  de  Marmot,  torn.  ii.  p. 
434.  437.  Shaw's  Travels,  p.  46,  47.  The  old  Hippo  Regius  was 
finally  destroyed  by  the  Arabs  in  the  seventh  century;  but  a  new 
town  at  the  distance  of  two  mib  s,  was  built  with  the  materials  ;  and 
it  contained,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  about  three  hundred  families 
of  industrious  but  turbulent  manufacturers.  The  adjacent  territory 
is  renowned  for  a  pure  air,  a  fertile  soil,  and  plenty  ul  exquisite  fruits. 
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miles  westward  of  Carthage,  had  formerly  acquired  the 
distinguishing  epithet  of  Regius,  from  the  residence  of 
Numidian  kings  ;  and  some  remains  of  trade  and  popu- 
lousness  still  adhere  to  the  modern  city,  which  is  known 
in  Europe  by  the  corrupted  name  of  Bona.  The  military 
labours  and  anxious  reflections,  of  count  Boniface,  were 
alleviated  by  the  edifying-  conversation  of  his  friend 
St.  Augustin  :d  till  that  bishop,  the  light  and  pillar  of 
Death  of  St  Au-  catno'ic  church,  was  gently  released, 
gustin,  in  the  third  month  of  the  siege,  and  in  the 
a'u"'  28°'  seventy-sixth  year  of  his  age,  from  the 
•  '  actual  and  the  impending  calamities  of  his 
country.  The  youth  of  Augustin  had  been  stained,  by 
the  vices  and  errors,  which  he  so  ingenuously  confes- 
ses ;  but  from  the  moment  of  his  conversion  to  that  of 
his  death  the  manners  of  the  bishop  of  Hippo  were  pure 
and  austere  ;  and  the  most  conspicuous  of  his  virtues 
was  an  ardent  zeal  against  heretics  of  every  denomina- 
tion; the  Manichacans,  the  Donatists,  and  the  Pelagi- 
ans, against  whom  he  waged  a  perpetual  controversy. 
When  the  city,  some  months  after  his  death,  was 
burnt  by  the  Vandals,  the  library  was  fortunately 
saved,  which  contained  his  Voluminous  writings;  two 
hundred  and  thirty-two  separate  books  or  treatises  on 
theological  subjects,  besides  a  complete  exposition  of 
the  psalter  and  the  gospel,  and  a  copious  magazine 
of  epistles  and  homilies.15  According  to  the  judgment 
of  the  most  impartial  critics,  the  superficial  learning  of 
Augustin  was  confined  to  the  Latin  language  ; t  and 
his  style,  though  sometimes  animated  by  the  eloquence 
of  passion,  is  usually  clouded  by  false  and  affected 
rhetoric.  But  he  possessed  a  strong,  capacious,  argu- 
mentative mind  ;  he  boldly  sounded  the.  dark  abyss 
of  grace,  predestination,  free-will,  and  original  sin: 
and  the  rigid  system  of  Christianity,  which  he  framed 
or  restored,?  has  been  entertained,  with  public  applause, 
and  secret  reluctance,  by  the  Latin  church.h 
Defeat  ami  re  By  the  skill  of  Boniface,  and  perhaps 
treat  of  Boni-  by  the  ignorance  of  the  Vandals,  the 
face  siege  of  Hippo  was  protracted  above  four- 

A.  D.  4.ti.    teen  ranntns  .    tjjC  sea  was  continually 

open;  and  when  the  adjacent  country  had  been  exhaust- 
ed by  irregular  rapine,  the  besiegers  themselves  were 
compelled  by  famine  to  relinquish  their  enterprise.  The 
importance  and  danger  of  Africa  were  deeply  felt  by  the 
regent  of  the  west.  Placidia  implored  the  assistance  of 
her  eastern  ally  ;  and  the  Italian  fleet  and  army  were  re- 
inforced by  Aspar,  who  sailed  from  Constantinople  with 
a  powerful  armament.  As  soon  as  the  force  of  the  two 
empires  was  united  under  the  command  of  Boniface, 
he  boldly  marched  against  the  Vandals  ;  and  the  loss 
of  a  second  battle  irretrievably  decided  the  fate  of 
Africa.    He  embarked  with  the  precipitation  of  de- 


il  The  life  of  St.  Augustin,  by  Tillemont,  fills  a  quarto  volume 
(Mem.  Eccles.  torn,  xiii.)  of  more  than  one  thousand  pages  ;  and  the 
diligence  of  that  learned  Jansenist  was  excited,  on  this  occasion,  by 
factious  and  devoul  zeal  for  the  founder  of  his  sect. 

c  Such,  at  least,  is  the  account  of  Victor  Vitensis ;  (de  Persecut. 
Vandal.  1.  i.e.  3.)  though  Gennadius  seems  to  doubt  whether  any 
person,  had  read,  or  even  collected  all  the  works  of  St.  Augustin.  (see 
Hieronym.  Opera,  lom.  i.  p.  319.  in  Catalog.  Scriptor.  Eccles.)  They 
have  been  repeatedly  printed  ;  and  Dupin  (Bibliotheque  Eccies.  torn, 
iii.  p.  153— 257.)  has  eiven  a  large  and  satisfactory  abstract  of  them 
as  uiey  stand  in  the  last  edition  of  the  Benedictines.  Mv  personal 
acquaintance  with  the  bishop  of  Hippo  does  not  extend  beyond  the 
Confessions,  and  the  City  of  God. 

f  In  his  early  youth  (Confess,  i.  14.)  St.  Augustin  disliked  and  neg- 
lected the  study  of  Greek  ;  and  he  frankly  owns  that  he  read  thePla- 
tonists  in  a  Latin  version.  (Confess,  vii.  9.)  Some  modern  critics 
have  thought,  thai  his  ignorance  of  Greek  disqualified  him  from  ex- 
poundinzlhe  Scriptures;  and  Cicero  or  Quintilian  would  have  re- 
quired the  knowledge  of  that  language  in  a  professor  of  rhetoric. 

g"  These  questions  were  seldom  agitated,  from  the  lime  of  St.  Paul 
to  that  of  St.  Augustin.  1  am  informed  that  the  Greek  fathers  main- 
tain the  natural  sentiments  of  the  Semi-Pelagians  ;  and  that  the  or- 
thodoxy of  Si.  Augustin  was  derived  from  the  Manichaean  school. 

h  The  church  of  Koine  has  canonized  Augustin,  and  reprobated 
Calvin.  Yet  as  the  real  difference  between  them  is  invisible  even 
to  a  theological  microscope,  the  Molinisls  are  oppressed  by  the 
authority  of  the  saint,  and  the  Jansenists  are  disgraced  by  their 
resemblance  to  the  heretic.  In  the  mean  while  the  protestant  Ar- 
minians  stand  aloof,  and  deride  the  mutual  perplexity  of  the  dispu- 
tants. (See  a  curious  Review  of  the  Controversy,  by  Le  Clerc, 
Bibliotheque  Universelle,  torn.  xiv.  p.  144—398.)  Per  aps  a  reasoner 
still  more  independent,  may  smile  in  his  turn,  when  he  peruses  an 
Arimmau  Commentary  ou  the  Epistle  to  the  Koreans. 


spair;  and  the  people  of  Hippo  were  permitted,  with 
their  families  and  effects,  to  occupy  the  vacant  place  of 
the  soldiers,  the  greatest  part  of  whom  were  either 
slain  or  made  prisoners  by  the  Vandals.  The  count, 
whose  fatal  credulity  had  wounded  the  vitals  of  the 
republic,  might  enter  the  palace  of  Ravenna  with  some 
anxiety,  which  was  soon  removed  by  the  smiles  of 
Placidia.  Boniface  accepted  with  gratitude  the  rank 
of  patrician,  and  the  dignity  of  master-general  of  the 
Roman  armies  ;  but  he  must  have  blushed  at  the  sight 
of  those  medals,  in  which  he  was  represented  with  the 
name  and  attributes  of  victory.'  The  discovery  of  his 
fraud,  the  displeasure  of  the  empress,  and  the  distin- 
guished favour  of  his  rival  exasperated  the  haughty 
and  perfidious  soul  of  jEtius.  He  hastily  returned 
from  Gaul  to  Italy,  with  a  retinue,  or  rather  with  an 
army,  of  barbarian  followers  ;  and  such  was  the  weak- 
ness of  the  government,  that  the  two  generals  decided 
their  private  quarrel  in  a  bloody  battle.  His  death, 
Boniface  was  successful ;  but  he  received  A-  D-  432. 
in  the  conflict  a  mortal  wound  from  the  spear  of  his 
adversary,  of  which  he  expired  within  a  few  days,  in 
such  christian  and  charitable  sentiments,  that  he  ex- 
horted his  wife,  a  rich  heiress  of  Spain,  to  accept 
jEtins  for  her  second  husband.  But  Otitis  could  not 
derive  any  immediate  advantage  from  the  generosity  of 
his  dying  enemy  :  he  was  proclaimed  a  rebel  by  the 
justice  of  Placidia;  and  though  he  attempted  to 
defend  some  strong  fortresses  erected  on  his  patrimo- 
nial estate,  the  imperial  power  soon  compelled  him  to 
retire  into  Pannonia,  to  the  tents  of  his  faithful  Huns. 
The  republic  was  deprived,  by  their  mutual  discord,  of 
the  service  of  her  two  most  illustrious  champions.* 

It  might  naturally  be  expected,  after  pro  rej,eoflh 
the  retreat  of  Boniface,  that  the  Vandals  vandai/in  * 
would  achieve,  without  resistance  or  de-  Africa, 
lay,  the  conquest  of  Africa.  Eight  years  A.  D.  431— 139. 
however  elapsed,  from  the  evacuation  of  Hippo  to  the 
reduction  of  Carthage.  In  the  midst  of  that  interval,  the 
ambitious  Genseric,  in  the  full  tide  of  apparent  prosper- 
ity, negociated  a  treaty  of  peace,  by  which  he  gave  his 
son  Hunneric  for  a  hostage  ;  and  consented  to  leave 
the  western  emperor  in  the  undisturbed  possession  of 
the  three  Mauritanias.1  This  moderation,  which  can- 
not be  imputed  to  the  justice,  must  be  ascribed  to  the 
policy,  of  the  conqueror.  His  throne  was  encompassed 
with  domestic  enemies ;  who  accused  the  baseness  of 
his  birth",  and  asserted  the  legitimate  claims  of  his 
nephews,  the  sons  of  Gonderic.  Those  nephews,  in- 
deed, he  sacrificed  to  his  safety;  and  their  mother,  the 
widow  of  the  deceased  king,  was  precipitated,  by  bis 
order,  into  the  river  Ampsaga.  But  the  public  dis- 
content burst  forth  in  dangerous  and  frequent  conspira- 
cies ;  and  the  warlike  tyrant  is  supposed  to  have  shed 
more  Vandal  blood  by  the  hand  of  the  executioner, 
than  in  the  field  of  battle."1  The  convulsions  of  Africa, 
which  had  favoured  his  attack,  opposed  the  firm  estab- 
lishment of  his  power;  and  the  various  seditions  of 
the  Moors  and  Germans,  the  Donatists  and  catholics, 
continually  disturbed,  or  threatened,  the  unsettled 
reign  of  the  conqueror.    As  he  advanced  towards  Car- 

i  Ducange,  Fam.  Byzant.  p.  G7.  On  one  side,  the  head  of  Valen- 
tiniau ;  on  the  reverse,  Boniface,  with  a  scourge  in  one  hand,  and  a 
palm  in  the  other,  standing  in  a  triumphal  car,  which  is  drawn  by 
four  horses,  or,  in  another  medal,  by  four  stags ;  an  unlucky  emblem ! 
I  should  doubt  whether  another  example  can  be  found  of  the  head  of 
a  subject  on  the  reverse  of  an  imperial  medal.  See  Science  des  Me- 
dailles,  by  the  Pere  Jobert,  torn.  i.  p.  132—150.  edit,  of  1739,  by  the 
baron  de  la  Baslie. 

k  Procopius  (de  Bell.  Vandal.  1.  i.  c.  3.  p.  1S5.)  continues  the  his- 
tory of  Boniface  no  further  than  his  return  to  Italy.  His  death  is 
mentioned  by  Prosper  and  Marcellinus ;  the  expression  of  the  latter 
that  ^3tius,  the  day  before  had  provided  himself  with  a  longer  spear, 
implies  something  like  a  regular  duel. 

1  See  Procopius,  de  Bell.  Vandal.  1.  i.  c.  4.  p.  186.  Valentinian 
published  several  humane  laws,  to  relieve  the  distress  of  his  Numi- 
dian and  Mauritanian  subjects  ;  he  discharged  them,  in  a  great  mea. 
sure,  from  the  payment  of  their  debts,  reduced  their  tribute  to  one 
eizhth,  and  gave  them  a  right  of  appeal  from  the  provincial  magis- 
trates to  the  prefect  of  Home.  Cod.  Theod.  torn.  vi.  Novell,  p.  11, 12. 

m  Victor  Viieiisis,  de  Persecut.  Vandal.  I.  ii,  c.  5.  p.  2ti.  '1' lie  cru- 
elties of  Genseric  towards  his  Subjects,  are  strongly  expressed  in 
Prospcr's  Chronicle,  A.  D.  442. 
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thage,  he  was  forced  to  withdraw  his  troops  from  the 
western  provinces  ;  the  sea-coast  was  exposed  to  the 
naval  enterprises  of  the  Romans  of  Spain  and  Italy; 
and  in  the  heart  of  Numidia,  the  strong  inland  city  of 
Corta  still  persisted  in  obstinate  independence."  These 
difficulties  were  gradually  subdued  by  the  spirit,  the 
perseverance,  and  the  cruelty  of  Genseric ;  who  alter- 
nately applied  the  arts  of  peace  and  war  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  his  African  kingdom.  He  subscribed  a 
solemn  treaty,  with  the  hope  of  deriving  some  advan- 
tage from  the  term  of  its  continuance,  and  tbe  moment 
of  its  violation.  The  vigilance  of  his  enemies  was  re- 
laxed by  the  protestations  of  friendship,  which  con- 
cealed his  hostile  approach  ;  and  Carthage  was  at 
length  surprised  by  the  Vandals,  five  hundred  and 
eighty-five  years  after  the  destruction  of  the  city  and 
republic  by  the  younger  Scipio.0 

A  new  city  had  arisen  from  its  ruins, 
Canlmso!  °  with  tne  ^e  o(  a  colony  ;  and  though 
A.  D  43!i.  Carthage  might  yield  to  the  royal  pre- 
O.tober9.  rogatives  of  Constantinople,  and  perhaps 
to  the  trade  of  Alexandria,  or  the  splendour  of  An- 
tioch,  she  still  maintained  the  second  rank  in  the 
west;  as  the  Hume  (if  we  may  use  the  style  of  con- 
temporaries) of  the  African  world.  That  wealthy  and 
opulent  metropolis p  displayed  in  a  dependent  condi- 
tion, the  image  of  a  flourishing  republic.  Carlhaoe 
contained  the  manufactures,  the  arms,  and  the  trea- 
sures of  the  six  provinces.  A  regular  subordination 
of  civil  honours  gradually  ascended  from  the  procu- 
rators of  the  streets  and  quarters  of  the  city,  to  the 
tribunal  of  the  supreme  magistrate,  who,  with  the  title 
of  proconsul,  represented  the  state  and  dignity  of  a 
consul  of  ancient  Rome.  Schools  and  gymnasia  were 
instituted  for  the  education  of  the  African  youth;  and 
the  liberal  arts  and  manners,  grammar,  rhetoric,  and 
philosophy,  were  publicly  taught  in  the  Greek  and 
Latin  languages.  The  buildings  of  Carthage  were 
uniform  and  magnificent  :  a  shady  grove  was  planted 
in  the  midst  of  the  capital  ;  the  new  port,  a  secure  and 
capacious  harbour,  was  subservient  to  the  commercial 
industry  of  citizens  and  strangers;  and  the  splendid 
games  of  the  circus  and  theatre  were  exhibited  almost 
in  the  presence  of  the  barbarians.  The  reputation  of 
the  Carthaginians  was  not  equal  to  that  of  their  coun- 
try, and  the  reproach  of  Punic  faith  still  adhered  to 
their  subtle  and  faithless  character.''  The  habits  of 
trade,  and  the  abuse  of  luxury,  had  corrupted  their 
manners;  but  their  impious  contempt  of  monks,  and 
the  shameful  practice  of  unnatural  lusts,  are  the  two 
abominations  which  excite  the  pious  vehemence  of 
Salvian,  the  preacher  of  the  age.'  The  king  of  the 
Vandals  severely  reformed  the  vices  of  a  voluptuous 
people  ;  and  the  ancient,  noble,  ingenuous  freedom 
of  Carthage  (these  expressions  of  Victor  are  not  with- 
out energy)  was  reduced  by  Genseric  into  a  state  of 
ignominious  servitude.  After  he  had  permitted  his 
licentious  troops  to  satiate  their  rage  and  avarice,  he 
instituted  a  more  regular  system  of  rapine  and  oppres- 

n  Possidius,  in  vii..  Augttstin.  c,  28.  npud  Rinnan,  p.  428. 

o  See  the  Chronicles  of  lilntius,  Isidore,  Prosper,  and  Marcellinus. 
They  mark  the  same  year,  but  different  days,  for  the  surprisal  of 
Carthage. 

p  The  picture  of  Carthage  as  it  flourished  in  the  fourth  and  fifth 
centuries,  is  taken  from  the  expositio  totius  Muudi,  p.  17,  I?.  in  the 
third  volume  of  Hudson's  Minor  Geographers,  from  Ausonius  de 
Claris  Urhibus,  p.  228,  220 ;  and  principally  from  Salvian,  deGubcr- 
DBtione  Dei,  I.  vii.  p.  257,  258.  I  am  surprised  that  the  Notitia 
should  not  place  either  a  mint,  or  an  arsenal,  at  Carthage  ;  but  only 
a  gy nera-um,  or  female  manufacture. 

q  The  anonymous  author  ofthe  Expositio  totius  Mundi,  compares, 
in  his  barbarous  T-atin,  the  country  and  the  inhabitants;  and.  after 
sCtgirmttzing  their  want  of  faith,  be  coolly  concludes.  Difficile  autem 
inter  eos  invenilur  bonus,  tauten  in  multis  pauci  boni  esse  possunt. 
P.  18. 

r  He  declares,  that  the  peculiar  vices  of  each  country  were  col- 
lected in  the  sink  of  Carthage,  (1.  vii.  p.  257.)  In  the  indulgence  of 
vice,  tbe  Africans  applauded  their  manly  virtue.  Et  illi  se  magis 
virilis  fortitudinis  esse  crederent,  qui  maxime  viros  fa-minei  usus 
probrositate  frcgissent,  (p.  268.)  Tbe  streets  of  Carthage  were  pollu- 
ted by  effeminate  wretches,  who  publicly  assumed  the  countenance, 
the  dress,  and  the  character,  of  women,  (p.  261.)  If  a  monk  ap- 
peared in  the  city,  the  holy  man  was  pursued  with  impious  scorn 
and  ridicule;  detestaritibua  ridciilium  cachinnis, (p.  289.) 
Vot.  I—*  H 


sion.  An  edict  was  promulgated,  which  enjoined  all 
persons,  without  fraud  or  delay,  to  deliver  their  cold, 
silver,  jewels,  and  valuable  furniture  or  apparel,  to 
the  royal  officers  ;  and  the  attempt  to  secrete  any  part 
of  their  patrimony,  was  inexorably  punished  with 
death  and  torture,  as  an  act  of  treason  against  the 
state.  The  lands  of  the  proconsular  province,  which 
formed  the  immediate  district  of  Carthage,  were  ac- 
curately measured,  and  divided  among  the  barbarians; 
and  the  conqueror  reserved  for  his  peculiar  domain  the 
fertile  territory  of  Byzancium,  and  the  adjacent  parts 
of  Numidia  and  Getulia.s 

It  was  natural  enough  that  Genseric  African  exiles 
should  hate  those  whom  he  had  injured  :  ""d  captives, 
the  nobility  and  senators  of  Carthage  were  exposed 
to  his  jealousy  and  resentment;  and  all  those  who  re- 
fused ihe  ignominious  terms,  which  their  honour  and 
religion  forbade  them  to  accept,  were  compelled  by 
the  Arian  tyrant  to  embrace  the  condition  of  perpetual 
banishment.  Rome,  Italy,  and  the  provinces  of  the 
east,  were  filled  with  a  crowd  of  exiles,  of  fugitives, 
and  of  ingenuous  captives,  who  solicited  the  public 
compassion  ;  and  the  benevolent  epistles  of  Theodoret 
still  preserve  the  names  and  misfortunes  of  Cadestian 
and  Maria.'  The  Syrian  bishop  deplores  the  misfor- 
tunes of  Cadestian,  who,  from  the  state  of  a  noble  and 
opulent  senator  of  Carthage,  was  reduced,  with  his 
wife  and  family,  and  servants,  to  beg  his  bread  in  a 
foreign  country  ;  but  he  applauds  the  resignation  of 
the  christian  exile,  and  the  philosophic  temper,  which, 
under  the  pressure  of  such  calamities,  could  enjoy 
more  real  happiness  than  was  the  ordinary  lot  of 
wealth  and  prosperity.  The  story  of  Maria,  the 
daughter  of  the  magnificent  Eudaemon,  is  singular 
and  interesting.  In  the  sack  of  Carthage,  she  was 
purchased  from  the  Vandals  by  some  merchants  of 
Syria,  who  afterwards  sold  her  as  a  slave  in  their  na- 
tive country.  A  female  attendant,  transported  in  the 
same  ship,  and  sold  in  the  same  family,  still  continu- 
ed to  respect  a  mistress  whom  fortune  had  reduced 
to  the  common  level  of  servitude ;  and  the  daughter 
ol  Eudaemon  received  from  her  grateful  affection  the 
domestic  services  which  she  had  once  required  from 
her  obedience.  This  remarkable  behaviour  divulged 
the  real  condition  of  Maria,  who,  in  the  absence  of  the 
bishop  of  Cyrrhus,  was  redeemed  from  slavery  by  the 
generosity  of  some  soldiers  of  tbe  garrison.  The 
liberality  of  Theodoret  provided  for  her  decent  main- 
tenance ;  and  she  passed  ten  months  among  the  dea- 
conesses of  the  church  ;  till  she  was  unexpectedly  in- 
formed, that  hpr  falher,  who  had  escaped  from  the 
ruin  of  Carthage,  exercised  an  honourable  office  in 
one  of  the  western  provinces.  Her  filial  impatipnee 
was  seconded  by  the  pious  bishop:  Theodoret,  in  a 
letter  still  extant,  recommends  Maria  to  the  bishop 
of  vEgas,  a  maritime  city  of  Cilicia,  which  was  fre- 
quented during  the  annual  fair  by  the  vessels  of  the 
west ;  most  earnestly  requesting,  that  his  colleague 
would  use  the  maiden  with  a  tenderness  suitable  to 
her  birth  ;  that  he  would  intrust  her  to  the  care  of 
such  faithful  merchants,' as  would  esteem  it  a  suffi- 
cient gain,  if  they  restored  a  (laughter,  lost  beyond  all 
human  hope,  to  the  arms  of  her  afflicted  parent. 

Among  the  insipid  legends  of  eccle-  Fable  of  the 
siastical  history,  I  am  tempted  to  distin-  Seven  Sleepers, 
guish  tbe  memorable  fable  of  the  Seven  Sleepers;* 
whose  imaginary  date  corresponds  with  the  reign  of 
the  younger  Theodosius,  and  the  conquest  of  Africa 


s  Compare  Procopius,  de  Bell.  Vandal.  I.  i.  c.  5.  p.  189,  190.  and 
Victor  Vitensis,  de  Persecut.  Vandal.  I.  i.  c.  4. 

t  Ituinart  (p.  444 — 457.)  has  collected  from  Theodoret,  and  other 
authors,  the  misfortunes,  real  and  fabulous,  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Carthage. 

u  The  choice  of  fabulous  circumstances  is  of  small  importance; 
yet  I  have  confined  myself  to  the  narrative  which  was  translated 
from  the  Syriac  by  the  care  of  Gregory  of  Tours,  (de  Gloria  Martyr- 
utn,  1.  i.  c.  95.  in  Max.  Bihliotheca  Patrum,  torn.  .vi.  p.  856.)  to  the 
Greek  acts  of  their  martyrdom,  (apud  Photium,  p.  1400,  1401.)  and 
to  the  Annals  of  the  patriarch  Eutychius,  (torn.  i.  p.  391.  531,  532. 
535.  Vers.  Pocock.1 
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THE  DECLINE  AND  FALL 


Chap.  XXXI V. 


by  the  Vandals.*  When  ihe  emperor  Decius  perse- 
cuted the  christians,  seven  noble  youths  of  Ephesus 
concealed  themselves  in  a  spacious  cavern  in  the  side 
of  an  adjacent  mountain ;  where  they  were  doomed 
to  perish  by  the  tyrant,  who  gave  orders  that  the  en- 
trance should  be  firmly  secured  with  a  pile  of  huge 
stones.  They  immediately  fell  into  a  deep  slumber, 
which  was  miraculously  prolonged,  without  injuring 
the  powers  of  life,  during  a  period  of  one  hundred  and 
eighty-seven  years.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  the 
slaves  of  Adolius,  to  whom  the  inheritance  of  the 
mountain  had  descended,  removed  ihe  stones,  to  sup- 
ply materials  for  some  rustic  edifice:  the  light  of  the 
sun  darted  into  the  cavern,  and  the  Seven  Sleepers 
were  permitted  to  awake.  After  a  slumber,  as  they 
thought  of  a  few  hours,  they  were  pressed  by  the 
calls  of  hunger ;  and  resolved  that  Jamblichus,  one 
of  their  number,  should  secretly  return  to  the  city,  to 
purchase  bread  for  the  use  of  his  companions.  The 
youth  (if  we  may  still  employ  that  appellation)  could 
no  longer  recognize  the  once  familiar  aspect  of  his 
native  country ;  and  his  surprise  was  increased  by 
the  appearance  of  a  large  cross,  triumphantly  erected 
over  the  principal  gate  of  Ephesus.  His  singular 
dress,  and  obsolete  language,  confounded  the  baker, 
to  whom  he  offered  an  ancient  medal  of  Decius  as  the 
current  coin  of  the  empire;  and  Jamblichus,  on  the 
suspicion  of  a  secret  treasure,  was  dragged  before 
the  judge.  Their  mutual  inquiries  produced  the 
amazing  discovery,  that  two  centuries  were  almost 
elapsed  since  Jamblichus  and  his  friends  had  escaped 
from  the  rage  of  a  pagan  tyrant.  The  bishop  of  Ephe- 
sus, the  clergy,  the  magistrates,  the  people,  and,  as  it 
is  said,  the  emperor  Theodosius  himself,  hastened  to 
visit  the  cavern  of  the  Seven  Sleepers ;  who  bestow- 
ed their  benediction,  related  their  story,  and  at  the 
same  instant  peaceably  expired.  The  origin  of  this 
marvellous  fable  cannot  be  ascribed  to  the  pious  fraud 
and  credulity  of  the  modern  Greeks,  since  the  authen- 
tic tradition  may  be  traced  within  half  a  century  of 
the  sopposed  miracle.  James  of  Sarug,  a  Syrian 
bishop,  who  was  born  only  two  years  after  the  death 
of  the  younger  Theodosius,  has  devoted  one  of  his 
two  hundred  and  thirty  homilies  to  the  praise  of  the 
young  men  of  Ephesus. 1  Their  leijend,  before  the 
end  of  the  sixth  century,  was  translated  from  the 
Syriac  into  the  Latin  language,  by  the  care  of  Gre- 
gory of  Tours.  The  hostile  communions  of  the  east 
preserve  their  memory  with  equal  reverence ;  and 
their  names  are  honourably  inscribed  in  the  Roman, 
the  Habyssinian,  and  the  Russian  calendar.1  Nor  has 
their  reputation  been  confined  to  the  christian  world. 
This  popular  tale,  which  Mahomet  might  learn  when 
he  drove  his  camels  to  the  fairs  of  Syria,  is  introduced, 
as  a  divine  revelation,  into  the  Koran.*    The  story  of 


the  Seven  Sleepers  has  been  adopted,  and  adorned,  by 
the  nations,  from  Bengal  to  Africa,  who  profess  the 
Mahometan  religion  ;b  and  some  vestiges  of  a  similar 
tradition  have  been  discovered  in  the  remote  extrem- 
ities of  Scandinavia.1  This  easy  and  universal  belief, 
so  expressive  of  the  sense  of  mankind,  may  be  ascrib- 
ed to  the  genuine  merit  of  the  fable  itself.  We  im- 
perceptibly advance  from  youth  to  age,  without  ob- 
serving the  gradual,  but  incessant,  change  of  human 
affairs  ;  and  even  in  our  larger  experience  of  history, 
the  imagination  is  accustomed,  by  a  perpetual  series 
of  causes  and  effects,  to  unite  the  most  distant  revolu- 
tions. But  if  the  interval  between  two  memorable 
«ras  could  be  instantly  annihilated  :  if  it  were  pos- 
sible, after  a  momentary  slumber  of  two  hundred 
years,  to  display  the  new  world  to  the  eyes  of  a  spec- 
tator, who  still  retained  a  lively  and  recent  impression 
of  the  old,  his  surprise  and  his  reflections  would  fur- 
nish the  pleasing  subject  of  a  philosophical  romance. 
The  scene  could  not  be  more  advantageously  placed, 
than  in  the  two  centuries  which  elapsed  between  the 
reigns  of  Decius  and  of  Theodosius  the  younger. 
During  this  period,  the  seat  of  government  had  been 
transported  from  Rome  to  a  new  city  on  the  banks  of 
the  Thracian  Bosphorus  ;  and  the  abuse  of  military 
spirit  had  been  suppressed  by  an  artificial  system  of 
tame  and  ceremonious  servitude.  The  throne  of  the 
persecuting  Decius  was  filled  by  a  succession  of 
christian  and  orthodox  princes,  who  had  extirpated 
the  fabulous  gods  of  antiquity  :  and  the  public  devo- 
tion of  the  age  was  impatient  to  exalt  the  saints  and 
martyrs  of  the  catholic  church,  on  the  altars  of  Diana 
and  Hercules.  The  union  of  the  Roman  empire  was 
dissolved;  its  genius  was  humbled  in  the  dust;  and 
armies  of  unknown  barbarians,  issuing  from  the  frozen 
regions  of  the  north,  had  established  their  victorious 
reign  over  the  fairest  provinces  of  Europe  and  Africa. 


i  Two  Syriac  writers,  as  they  are  quoted  hy  Assemanni,  (Bibliot. 
Oricntla.  torn.  i.  p.  336.  338.)  place  the  resurrection  of  the  Seven 
Sleepers  in  the  year  7:!6,  (A.  D.  485.)  or  748,  (A.  T).  437.)  of  the  a-ra 
of  the  Seleucides.  Their  Greek  acts,  which  Phoiius  had  read,  as- 
sign the  date  of  the  thirty  eighth  year  of  the  reign  of  Theodosius, 
which  may  coincide  either  with  A.  D.  439,  or  446.,Tlic  period  which 
had  elapsed  sinc«  the  persecution  of  Decius  is  easily  ascertained  ; 
and  nothing  less  than  the  ignorance  of  Mahomet,  or  the  legenda- 
ries, could  suppose  an  interval  of  three  or  four  hundred  years. 

y  James,  one  of  the  orthodox  fathers  of  the  Syrian  church,  was 
born  A.  D.  452  ;  he  began  to  compose  his  sermons  A.  D.  474  :  he  was 
made  bishop  of  BattrSe;  in  the  district  of  Sarug,  and  province  of  Me- 
sopotamia, A.  D.  519.  and  died  A.  D.  521.  (Assemanni,  torn.  i.  p. 
5288,  269.)  For  the  homily  de  Pueris  Ephesinis,  see  p.  335—339  : 
though  [  could  wish  that  Assemanni  had  translated  the  text  of 
Jame9  of  Sarug,  instead  of  answering  the  objections  of  Baronius. 

z  See  the  Acta.  Sanctorum  of  the  Rollandists.  (Mensis  Julii,  torn, 
vi.  p.  375—597.)  This  immense  calendar  of  saints,  in  one  hundred 
and  twenty  six  years,  (1644 — 1770.)  and  in  fifty  volumes  in  folio, 
has  advanced  no  further  than  the  7th  day  of  October.  The  sup- 
pression of  the  Jesuits  has  most  probably  checked  an  undertaking, 
which,  through  the  medium  of  fable  and  superstition,  communicates 
much  historical  and  philosophical  instruction.^ 

a  See  Maracci  Alcoran,  Sura  xviii.  torn.  i.  p.  420 — 427.  and  torn.  i. 
part  iv.  p.  103.  With  such  an  ample  privilege,  Mahomet  has  not 
shown  much  taste  or  ingenuity.  Fie  has  invented  the  dog  (Al  Ra- 
kim)  of  the  Seven  Sleepers  ;  the  respect  of  the  sun,  who  altered  his 
course  twice  a  day,  that  he  might  shine  into  the  cavern :  and  the 
care  of  God  himself,  who  preserved  their  bodies  from  putrefaction, 
by  turning  them  to  the  right  and  left. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

The  character,  cant/ucsts,  and  court  of  Attila,  king  of  the 
Hum: — Death  of  Theodosius  t/ie  younger. — Elevation  of 
Marcian  to  the  empire  of  tlie  eust. 

The  western  world  was  oppressed  by  The  Huns, 
the  Goths  and  Vandals,  who  fled  before  A-  D  376-433. 
the  Huns  ;  but  the  achievements  of  the  Huns  them- 
selves were  not  adequate  to  their  power  and  prosper- 
ity. Their  victorious  hordes  had  spread  from  the 
Volga  to  the  Danube  ;  but  the  public  force  was  ex- 
hausted by  the  discord  of  independent  chieftains  ;  their 
valour  was  idly  consumed  in  obscure  and  predatory 
excursions ;  and  they  often  degraded  their  national 
dignity,  by  condescending,  for  the  hopes  of  spoil,  to 
enlist  under  the  banners  of  their  fugitive  enemies.  In 
the  reign  of  Attila,"  the  Huns  again  became  the  ter- 
ror of  the  world;  and  I  shall  now  describe  the  char- 
acter and  actions  of  that  formidable  barbarian  ;  who 
alternately  insulted  and  invaded  the  east  and  the  west, 
and  urged  the  rapid  downfall  of  the  Roman  empire. 


b  See  D'Herhelot,  Bibliotheque  Orientale,  p.  139;  and  Renaudot 
Hist.  Patriarch.  Alexandrin.  p.  39.  40. 

c  Paul,  the  deacon  of  Aquileia,  (de  Feslis  Langohardorum,  I.  i.  c. 
4.  p.  745,  746.  edit.  Grot.)  who  lived  towards  the  end  of  the  eighth 
century,  has  placed  in  a  cavern,  under  a  rock,  on  the  shore  of  the 
ocean,  the  Seven  Sleepers  of  Ihe  north,  whose  long  repose  was  re- 
spected by  the  barbarians.  Their  dress  declared  them  to  be  Ro- 
mans, and  the  deacon  conjectures,  that  they  were  reserved  by  Pro- 
vidence as  the  future  apostles  of  those  unbelieving  countries. 

a  The  authentic  materials  for  the  history  of  Attila  may  be  found 
in  Joroandes,  (de  Rebus  Geticis,  c.  34—50,  p.  660 — 688.  edit.  Grot.) 
and  Priscus.  (Excerpta  de  Legationihus.  p.  33 — 76.  Paris,  1648.)  I 
have  not  seen  the  Lives  of  Attila,  composed  by  Juvencus  Crclius  Ca- 
lanus  Dalmatinus,  in  the  twelfth  century,  or  hy  Nicholas  Olahus, 
archbishop  of  Gran,  in  the  sixteenth.  See  Mascou's  History  of  the 
Germans,  ix.  23.  and  Maffei  Osservazioni  Lilterarie,  tom.  i.  p.  88. 
89.  Whatever  the  modern  Hungarians  have  added  must  be  fabu- 
lous ;  and  they  do  not  seem  to  have  excelled  in  the  art  of  Action. 
They  suppose,  that  when  Attila  invaded  Gaul  and  Italy,  married 
innumerable  wives,  Slc.  he  was  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  of 
age.   Thwrocz  Chron.  p,i-  c.  22.  in  Script.  Hungar.  loin.  i.  p.  76. 


Chap.  XXXIV. 


OF  THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE. 
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Their  establish-  ^n  trie  t'('e  °f  emigration,  which  im- 
ment  in  modern  petuously  rolled  from  the  confines  of 
Hungary.  China  to  those  of  Germany,  the  most 

powerful  and  populous  tribes  may  commonly  be 
found  on  the  verge  of  the  Roman  provinces.  The  ac- 
cumulated weight  was  sustained  for  a  while  by  arti- 
ficial barriers ;  and  the  easy  condescension  of  the 
emperors  invited,  without  satisfying,  the  insolent  de- 
mands of  the  barbarians,  who  had  acquired  an  eager 
appetite  for  the  luxuries  of  civilized  life.  The  Hun- 
garians, who  ambitiously  insert  the  name  of  Attila 
among  their  native  kings,  may  affirm  with  truth,  that 
the  hordes,  which  were  subject  to  his  uncle  Roas,  or 
Rugilas,  had  formed  their  encampments  within  the 
limits  of  modern  Hungary,bin  a  fertile  country,  which 
liberally  supplied  the  wants  of  a  nation  of  hunters  and 
shepherds.  In  this  advantageous  situation,  Rugilas, 
and  his  valiant  brothers,  who  continually  added  to 
their  power  and  reputation,  commanded  the  alternative 
of  peace  or  war  with  the  two  empires.  His  alliance 
with  the  Romans  of  the  west  was  cemented  by  his 
personal  friendship  for  the  great  ./Etius;  who  was  al- 
ways secure  of  finding,  in  the  barbarian  camp,  a  hos- 
pitable reception,  and  a  powerful  support.  At  his 
solicitation,  and  in  the  name  of  John  the  usurper,  sixty 
thousand  Huns  advanced  to  the  confines  of  Italy  ; 
their  march  and  their  retreat  were  alike  expensive  to 
the  state;  and  the  graceful  policy  of  jEtius  abandoned 
the  possession  of  Pannonia  to  his  faithful  confeder- 
ates. The  Romans  of  the  east  were  not  less  appre- 
hensive of  the  arms  of  Rugilas,  which  threatened  the 
provinces,  or  even  the  capital.  Some  ecclesiastical 
historians  have  destroyed  the  barbarians  with  light- 
ning and  pestilence  ; c  but  Theodosius  was  reduced  to 
the  more  bumble  expedient  of  stipulating  an  annual 
payment  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  gold, 
and  of  disguising  this  dishonourable  tribute  by  the 
title  of  general,  which  the  king  of  the  Huns  conde- 
scended to  accept.  The  public  tranquillity  wTas  fre- 
quently interrupted  by  the  fierce  impatience  of  the 
barbarians,  and  the  perfidious  intrigues  of  the  Byzan- 
tine court.  Four  dependent  nations,  among  whom 
we  may  distinguish  the  Bavarians,  disclaimed  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Huns ;  and  their  revolt  was  en- 
couraged and  protected  by  a  Roman  alliance  ;  till  the 
just  claims,  and  formidable  power,  of  Rugilas,  were 
effectually  urged  by  the  voice  of  Eslaw  his  ambassa- 
dor. Peace  was  the  unanimous  wish  of  the  senate  : 
their  decree  was  ratified  by  the  emperor;  and  two 
ambassadors  were  named,  Plinthas,  a  general  of 
Scythian  extraction,  but  of  consular  rank  ;  and  the 
queestor  Epigenes,  a  wise  and  experienced  statesman, 
who  was  recommended  to  that  office  by  his  ambitious 
colleague. 

Reign  or  Atiiia,  The  death  of  Rugilas  suspended  the 
A.  D.  433—453.  progress  of  the  treaty.  His  two  nephews, 
Attila  and  Bleda,  who  succeeded  to  the  throne  of 
their  uncle,  consented  to  a  personal  interview  with 
the  ambassadors  of  Constantinople ;  but  as  they 
proudly  refused  to  dismount,  the  business  was  trans- 
acted on  horseback,  in  a  spacious  plain  near  the  city 
of  Margus,  in  the  Upper  Massia.  The  kings  of  the 
Huns  assumed  the  solid  benefits,  as  well  as  the  vain 
honours,  of  the  negociation.  They  dictated  the  con- 
ditions of  peace,  and  each  condition  was  an  insult  on 
the  majesty  of  the  empire.  Besides  the  freedom  of  a 
safe  and  plentiful  market  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube, 


b  Hungary  has  been  successively  occupied  hy  three  Scythian  colo 
nies.  1.  The  Huns  of  Atula  ;  2.  The  A  bares,  in  the  sixth  century; 
and,  3.  The  Turks  or  Magiars,  A.  D.  889  ;  the  immediate  and  genu- 
ine ancestors  of  the  modern  Hungarians,  whose  connection  with  the 
two  former  is  extremely  faint  and  remote.  The  Prodromvs  and 
JVotitia  of  Matthew  Belius  appear  to  contain  a  rich  fund  of  infor- 
mation concerning  ancient  and  modern  Hungary.  I  have  seen  the 
extracts  in  Kihliotheque  Ancicnne  et  Moderne,  torn.  xxii.  p.  1 — 51. 
and  Uihliotheque  Raisonnec.  torn.  xvi.  p.  127 — 175. 

c  Socrates,  t.  vii.  c.  43.  Thendoret.  I.  v.  c.  36.  Tillemont,  who 
always  depends  on  the  faith  of  his  ecclesiastical  authors,  strenuous- 
ly contends,  (Hist.  des.  Emp.  torn.  vi.  p.  136.  607.)  that  the  wars  and 
personages  were  not  the  same. 


they  required  that  the  annual  contribution  should  be 
augmented  from  three  hundred  and  fifty  to  seven 
hundred  pounds  of  gold  ;  that  a  fine,  or  ransom,  of 
eight  pieces  of  gold,  should  be  paid  for  every  Roman 
captive,  who  had  escaped  from  his  barbarian  master; 
that  the  emperor  should  renounce  all  treaties  and  en- 
gagements with  the  enemies  of  the  Huns;  and  that 
all  the  fugitives,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  court,  or 
provinces,  of  Theodosius,  should  be  delivered  to  the 
justice  of  their  offended  sovereign.  This  justice  was 
rigorously  inflicted  on  some  unfortunate  youths  of  a 
ro3ral  race.  They  were  crucified  on  the  territories  of 
the  empire,  by  the  command  of  Attila  :  and  as  soon  as 
the  king  of  the  Huns  had  impressed  the  Romans  with 
the  terror  of  his  name,  he  indulged  them  in  a  short 
and  arbitrary  respite,  whilst  he  subdued  the  rebellious 
or  independent  nations  of  Seythia  and  Gerrnany.d 

Attila,  the  son  of  Mnndzuk,  deduced  His  figure  and 
his  noble,  perhaps  his  regal,  descent0  character, 
from  the  ancient  Huns,  who  had  formerly  contended 
with  the  monarchs  of  China.  His  features,  according 
to  the  observation  of  a  Gothic  historian,  bore  the 
stamp  of  his  national  origin  ;  and  the  portrait  of  Attila 
exhibits  the  genuine  deformity  of  a  modern  Calmuck;f 
a  large  head,  a  swarthy  complexion,  small  deep-seat- 
ed eyes,  a  flat  nose,  a  few  hairs  in  the  place  of  a  beard, 
broad  shoulders,  and  a  short  square  body,  of  nervous 
strength,  though  of  a  dispropottioued  form.  The 
haughty  step  and  demeanour  of  the  king  of  the  Huns 
expressed  the  consciousness  of  his  superiority  above 
the  rest  of  mankind  ;  and  be  had  a  custom  of  fiercely 
rolling  his  eyes,  as  if  he  wished  to  enjoy  the  terror 
which  he  inspired.  Yet  this  savage  hero  was  not  in- 
accessible to  pity  ;  his  suppliant  enemies  might  con- 
fide in  the  assurance  of  peace  or  pardon  ;  and  Attila 
was  considered  by  his  subjects  as  a  just  and  indulgent 
master.  He  delighted  in  war ;  but,  after  he  had  as- 
cended the  throne  in  a  mature  age,  his  head,  rather 
than  his  hand,  achieved  the  conquest  of  the  north  ;  and 
the  fame  of  an  adventurous  soldier  was  usefully  ex- 
changed for  that  of  a  prudent  and  successful  general. 
The  effects  of  personal  valour  are  so  inconsiderable, 
except  in  poetry  or  romance,  that  victory,  even  among 
harbarians,  must  depend  on  the  degree  of  skill,  with 
which  the  passions  of  the  multitude  are  combined  and 
guided  for  the  service  of  a  single  man.  The  Scythian 
conquerors,  Attila  and  Zingis,  surpassed  their  Tude 
countrymen  in  art,  rather  than  in  courage;  and  it  may 
be  observed,  that  the  monarchies,  both  of  the  Huns 
and  of  the  Moguls,  were  erected  by  their  founders  on 
the  basis  of  popular  superstition.  The  miraculous 
conception,  which  fraud  and  credulity  ascribed  to  the 
virgin-mother  of  Zingis,  raised  him  above  the  level  of 
human  nature  ;  and  the  naked  prophet,  who,  in  the 
name  of  the  Deity,  invested  him  with  the  empire  of 
the  earth,  pointed  the  valour  of  the  Moguls  with  irre- 
sistible enthusiasm.^  The  Teligious  arts  of  Attila 
were  not  less  skilfully  adapted  to  the  character  of  his 
age  and  country.  It  was  natural  enough,  that  the 
Scythians  should  adore,  with  peculiar  devotion,  the 
god  of  war  ;  but  as  they  were  incapable  of  forming 
either  an  abstract  idea,  or  a  corporeal  representation, 
they  worshipped  their  tutelar  deity  under  the  sym- 
bol of  an  iron  cimeter.h     One  of  the  shepherds  of 

A  See  Priscus,  p.  47.  48.  and  Hist,  des  Peuples  de  l'Europe,  torn.  vii. 
c  xii.  xiii.  xv. 

e  Priscus,  p.  39.  The  modern  Hungarians  have  deduced  his  genea- 
logy, which  ascends,  in  the  thirty-fifth  degree,  to  Ham  the  son  of 
Noah  :  yet  they  are  ignorant  of  his  father's  real  name.  (De  Guignes. 
Hist,  des  Huns,  torn.  ii.  p.  297.) 

f  Compare  Jornandes  (c.  35.  p.  661.)  with  Bufifon,  Hist.  N'aturelle, 
torn.  iii.  p.  380.  The  former  had  a  right  to  observe,  origlrrisflUffi  sig- 
na  reslituens.  The  character  and  portrait  of  Attila  are  probably 
transcribed  from  Cassiodor ius. 

g  Ahulphrag.  Dynast,  vers.  Pocock,  p.  281.  Genealogical  History 
of  the  Tartars,  by  Abulgbazi  Bahader  Khan,  part.  iii.  c.  15.  part  iv. 
c.  3.  Vie  de  Gengiscan,  par  Petit  de  la  Croix,  I.  i.  c.  1.  6.  The  rela- 
tions of  the  missionaries,  who  visited  Tartaryin  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, (see  the  seventh  volume  of  the  Histoire  des  Voyages)  express 
the  popular  language  and  opinions  :  Zingis  is  styled  the  son  of  God, 

tuB.  &C. 

h  Nec  tetnplum  apud  eos  visitur,  ant  dulubrum,  ne  tugurium  qui 
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He  discovers  ihe  the  Huns  perceived,  that  a  heifer,  who 
sword  of  Mara.  was  grazing,  had  wounded  herself  in 
the  foot,  and  curiously  followed  the  track  of  the 
blood,  till  he  discovered,  among  the  long  grass, 
the  point  of  an  ancient  sword,  which  he  dug  out  of 
the  ground,  and  presented  to  Attila.  That  magnani- 
mous, or  rather  that  artful,  prince  accepted,  with  pious 
gratitude,  this  celestial  favour  ;  and,  as  the  rightful 
possessor  of  the  sword  of  Mars,  asserted  his  divine 
and  indefeasible  claim  to  the  dominion  of  the  earth.' 
If  the  rites  of  Scvthia  were  practised  on  this  solemn 
occasion,  a  lofty  altar,  or  rather  pile  of  faggots,  three 
hundred  yards  in  length  and  in  breadth,  was  raised 
in  a  spacious  plain ;  and  the  sword  of  Mars  was 
placed  erect  on  the  summit  of  this  rustic  altar,  which 
was  annually  consecrated  by  the  blood  of  sheep, 
horses,  and  of  the  hundredth  captive.*  Whether  hu- 
man sacrifices  fjrmed  any  part  of  the  worship  of  At- 
tila, or  whether  lie  propitiated  the  god  of  war  with  the 
victims  which  he  continually  offered  in  the  field  of 
battle,  the  favourite  of  Mars  soon  acquired  a  sacred 
character,  which  rendered  his  conquests  more  easy 
and  more  permanent;  and  the  barbarian  princes  con- 
fessed, in  the  language  of  devotion  or  flattery,  that 
they  could  not  presume  to  gaze,  with  a  steady  eye,  on 
the  divine  majesty  of  the  king  of  the  Huns.1  His 
brother  Bleda,  who  reigned  over  a  considerable  part 
of  the  nation,  was  compelled  to  resign  his  sceptre,  and 
his  life.  Yet  even  this  cruel  act  was  attributed  to  a 
supernatural  impulse;  and  the  vigour  with  which 
Attila  wielded  the  sword  of  Mars,  convinced  the 
world,  that  it  had  been  reserved  alone  for  his  invin- 
cible arm.m  But  the  extent  of  his  empire  affords  the 
only  remaining  evidence  of  the  number,  and  impor- 
tance, of  his  victories ;  and  the  Scythian  monarch, 
however  ignorant  of  the  value  of  science  and  philo- 
sophy, might,  perhaps,  lament,  that  his  illiterate  sub- 
jects were  destitute  of  the  art  which  could  perpetuate 
the  memory  of  his  exploits. 

and  acquires  the  If  a  line  of  separation  were  drawn  be- 
empireot  scy-  tween  the  civilized  and  the  savage  cli- 
many.  mates  of  the  globe  ;  between  the  inhabi- 

tants of  cities,  who  cultivated  the  earth,  and  the  hun- 
ters and  shepherds,  who  dwelt  in  tents;  Attila  might 
aspire  to  the  title  of  supreme  and  sole  monarch  of  the 
barbarians."  He  alone,  among  the  conquerors  of  an- 
cient and  modern  times,  united  the  two  mighty  king- 
doms of  Germany  and  Scythia  ;  and  those  vague  ap- 
pellations, when  they  are  applied  to  his  reign,  may  be 
understood  with  an  ample  latitude.  Thuringia,  which 
stretched  beyond  its  actual  limits  as  far  as  the  Danube, 
was  in  the  number  of  his  provinces :  he  interposed, 
with  the  weight  of  a  powerful  neighbour,  in  the  do- 
mestic affairs  of  the  Franks ;  and  one  of  his  lieuten- 
ants chastised,  and  almost  extirminated,  the  Burgun- 
dians  of  the  Rhine.  He  subdued  the  islands  of  the 
ocean,  the  kingdoms  of  Scandinavia,  encompassed  and 
divided  by  the  waters  of  the  Baltic  ;    and  the  Huns 


dem  culmo  tectum  ccrni  usquain  potest;  sed  gladius  Barbarico  ritu 
humi  fitritur  nudus.  eumque  ut  Marten  regionem  quas  circumcircant 
pra^sulem  vericundius  rolunt.  A  natulan.  Marcellin.  xxxi.  2.  and  the 
learned  Notes  of  Linaenborginiand  Valesius. 

i  Priscus  relates  this  remarkable  story,  both  in  his  own  text.  'p.  65.) 
and  in  the  quotation  made  by  Jornandes.  (c.  35.  p.  662.)  He  might 
have  explained  the  tradition,  or  fable,  which  characterized  this  fa. 
inous  sword,  and  the  name,  as  well  as  attributes,  of  the  Scythian  deity, 
whom  he  has  translated  into  the  Mars  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 

k  Herodot.  I.  iv.  c.  62.  For  the  sake  of  economy.  I  have  calcula- 
ted by  the  smallest  stadium.  Tn  the  human  sacrifices,  they  cut  orF 
the  shoulder  and  arm  of  the  victim,  which  they  threw  up  into  the 
air,  and  drew  omens  and  presages  from  the  manner  of  their  falling 
on  the  pile. 

1  Priscus,  p.  55.  A  more  civilized  hero,  Auiustus  himself,  was 
pleased,  if  the  person  on  whom  he  fixed  his  eyes  seemed  unable  to 
support  their  divine  lustre.    Sueton.  in  August,  c.  79. 

m  The  count  de  Buat  (Hist,  des  Peuplea  de  I'Europe,  torn.  vii.  p. 
428,  429.)  attempts  to  clear  Attila  from  the  murder  of  his  brother ; 
and  is  almost  inclined  to  reject  the  concurrent  testimony  of  Jornan- 
des. and  the  contemporary  Chronicles. 

□  Fortissimarum  gentium  dominus,  qui  inaudita  ante  se  potentia, 
solus  Scylhica  et  Germanica  regna  possedit.  Jornandes,  c.  49.  p. 
684.  Priscus,  p.  64.  65.  M.  de  Guignes.  by  his  knowledge  of  the 
Chinese,  has  acquired  (torn.  ii.  p.  295—301.)  an  adequate  idea  of  the 
empire  of  Attila. 


might  derive  a  tribute  of  furs  from  that  northern  re- 
gion, which  has  been  protected  from  all  other  conquer- 
rors  by  the  severity  of  the  climate  and  the  courage  of 
the  natives.  Towards  the  east,  it  is  difficult  to  cir- 
cumscribe the  dominions  of  Attila  over  the  Scythian 
deserts  ;  yet  we  may  be  assured  that  he  reigned  on  the 
banks  of  the  Volga ;  that  the  king  of  the  Huns  was 
dreaded  not  only  as  a  warrior,  but  as  a  magician;0 
that  he  insulted  and  vanquished  the  Khan  of  "the  for- 
midable Geougen  ;  and  that  he  sent  ambassadors  to 
negociate  an  equal  alliance  with  the  empire  of  China. 
In  the  proud  review  of  the  nations  who  acknowledg- 
ed the  sovereignty  of  Attila,  and  who  never  entertained, 
during  his  life-time,  the  thought  of  a  revolt,  the  Gep- 
|  id»  and  the  Ostrogoths  were  distinguished  by  their 
i  numbers,  their  bravery,  and  the  personal  merit  of  their 
chiefs.  The  renowned  Ardaric,  king  of  the  Gepidse, 
was  the  faithful  and  sagacious  counsellor  of  the  mon- 
arch, who  esteemed  his  intrepid  genius,  whilst  he 
i  loved  the  mild  and  discreet  virtues  of  the  noble  Wala- 
!  mir,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths.  The  crowd  of  vulgar 
!  kings,  the  leaders  of  so  many  martial  tribes,  who  serr- 
j  ed  under  the  standard  of  Attila,  were  ranged  in  the 
submissive  order  of  guards  and  domestics,  round  the 
person  of  their  master.  They  watched  his  nod  ;  they 
trembled  at  his  frown  ;  and  at  the  first  signal  of  his 
will,  they  executed,  without  murmur  or  hesitation, 
his  stern  and  absolute  commands.  In  time  of  peace, 
the  dependent  princes,  with  their  national  troops,  at- 
tended the  royal  camp  in  regular  succession;  but 
when  Attila  collected  his  military  force,  he  was  able 
to  bring  into  the  field  an  army  of  five,  or,  according  to 
another  account,  of  seven,  hundred  thousand  barba- 
rians.'1 

The  ambassadors  of  the  Huns  mio-ht  ™.  u 

i         l  r-  mi       i     •        i        J  "e  Huns  in- 

awaken  the  attention  ot  1  heonosius,  by  vade  Persia, 
reminding  him,  that  they  were  his  neigh-  A- °-  43u — ii0- 
bours  both  in  Europe  and  Asia;  since  they  touched 
the  Danube  on  one  hand,  and  reached,  with  the  other, 
as  far  as  the  Tanais.  In  the  reign  of  his  father  Arca- 
dius,  a  band  of  adventurous  Huns  had  ravaged  the 
provinces  of  the  east;  from  whence  they  brought  away 
rich  spoils  and  innumerable  captives.i  They  advan- 
ced by  a  secret  path  along  the  shores  of  the  Caspian 
sea ;  traversed  the  snowy  mountains  of  Armenia  ;  pass- 
ed the  Tigris,  the  Euphrates,  and  the  Halys  ;  recruited 
their  weary  cavalry  with  the  generous  breed  of  Cappa- 
docian  horses  ;  occupied  the  hilly  country  of  Cilicia, 
and  disturbed  the  festal  songs,  and  dances,  of  the  citi- 
zens of  Antioch.  Egypt  trembled  at  their  approach  ; 
and  the  monks  and  pilgrims  of  the  Holy  Land  pre- 
pared to  escape  their  fury  by  a  speedy  embarkation. 
The  memory  of  this  invasion  was  still  recent  in  the 
minds  of  the  Orientals.  The  subjects  of  Attila  might 
execute,  with  superior  forces,  the  design  which  these 
adventurers  had  so  boldly  attempted  ;  and  it  soon  be- 
came the  subject  of  anxious  conjecture,  whether  the 


o  See  Hist,  des  Huns,  torn.  ii.  p.  296.  The  Geouseii  believed,  that 
the  Huns  could  excite,  at  pleasure,  storms  of  wind  and  rain.  This 
phenomenon  was  produced  by  the  stone  Gezi:  to  whose  magic  pow- 
er the  loss  of  a  battle  was  ascribed  by  the  Mahometan  Tartars  of 
the  fourteenth  century.  See  Cherefeddin  Ali,  Hist,  de  Timur  Bee. 
torn.  i.  p.  82.  83. 

p  Jornandes.  c.  35.  p.  661.  c.  37.  p.  6C7.  See  Tillemont,  Hist,  des 
Euipereurs.  torn.  vi.  p.  129.  138.  Corneille  has  represented  the  pride 
of  Attila  to  his  subject  kings  ;  and  his  tragedy  opens  with  these  two 
ridiculous  lines. 

lis  ne  -nut  pas  venus,  nog  deux  rois  !  qu'on  leur  die 
Qu'ils  se  font  trop  attendre.  et  qu'Attila  s'ennuie. 
The  two  kings  of  the  Gepida?  and  the  Ostrogoths  are  profound  poli- 
ticians and  sentimental  lovers  ;  and  the  whole  piece  exhibits  the  de- 
fects,  without  the  genius,  of  the  poet. 

q  alii  per  Caspia  claustra 

Armeniasqne  nives.  inopino  tramile  dncti 
Invadunt  Orientes  opes  r  jam  pascua  fumant 
Cappadocum.  volucrumque  parens  Arga»us  equorum 
Jam  rui'et  alius  Halys.  nee  se  defendit  iniqno 
Monte  Cilix  ;  Syrie  trnctus  vastantur  ama-ni  ; 
Assuetumque  choris  et  la>ta  pletie  canorum 
Proterit  iuibellem  sonipes  hostilis  Orontem. 

Claudian.  in  Rutin.  I.  ii.  08 — 35. 
See  likewise,  in  Eutrop.  I.  i.  243 — 251.  and  the  strong  description  of 
Jerom,  who  wrote  from  his  feelings,  lom.  i.  p.  26.  ad  tleliodor.  p. 
220.  ad  Ocean.    Philostorgius,  (1.  ii".  c.  8.)  mentions  this  irruption. 
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tempest  would  fall  on  the  dominions  of  Rome  or  of 
Persia.  Some  of  the  great  vassals  of  the  king  of  the 
Huns,  who  were  themselves  in  the  rank  of  powerful 
princes,  had  been  sent  to  ratify  an  alliance  and  society 
of  arms  with  the  emperor,  or  rather  with  the  general, 
of  the  west.  They  related,  during  their  residence  at 
Rome,  the  circumstances  of  an  expedition,  which  they 
had  lately  made  into  the  east.  After  passing  a  desert 
and  a  morass,  supposed  by  the  Romans  to  be  the  lake 
Mceotis,  they  penetrated  through  the  mountains,  and 
arrived,  at  the  end  of  fifteen  days'  march,  on  the  con- 
fines of  Media  ;  where  they  advanced  as  far  as  the  un- 
known cities  of  Basic  and  Cursic.  They  encountered 
the  Persian  army  in  the  plains  of  Media;  and  the  air, 
according  to  their  own  expression,  was  darkened  by  a 
cloud  of  arrows.  But  the  Huns  were  obliged  to  retire 
before  the  numbers  of  the  enemy.  Their  laborious  re- 
treat was  effected  by  a  different  road  ;  they  lost  the 
greatest  part  of  their  booty  ;  and  at  length  returned  to 
the  royal  camp,  with  some  knowledge  of  the  country, 
and  an  impatient  desire  of  revenge.  In  the  free  con- 
versation of  the  imperial  ambassadors,  who  discussed, 
at  the  court  of  Attila,  the  character  and  designs  of  their 
formidable  enemy,  the  ministers  of  Constantinople  ex- 
pressed their  hope,  that  his  strength  might  be  diverted 
and  employed  in  a  long  and  doubtful  contest  with  the 
princes  of  the  house  of  Sassan.  The  more  sagacious 
Italians  admonished  their  eastern  brethren  of  the  folly 
and  danger  of  such  a  hope  ;  and  convinced  them,  that 
the  Medes  and  Persians  were  incapable  of  resisting  the 
arms  of  the  Huns;  and,  that  the  easy  and  important 
acquisition  would  exalt  the  pride,  as  well  as  power, 
of  the  conqueror.  Instead  of  contenting  himself  with 
a  moderate  contribution,  and  a  military  title,  which 
equalled  him  only  to  the  generals  of  Theodosins,  Attila 
would  proceed  to  impose  a  disgracefal  and  intolerable 
yoke  on  the  necks  of  the  prostrate  and  captive  Romans, 
who  would  then  be  encompassed,  on  all  sides,  by  the 
empire  of  the  Huns.r 

They  attack  the  While  the  powers  of  Europe  and  Asia 
eastern  empire,  were  solicitous  to  avert  the  impending 
A.D.  441,  &c.  danger,  the  alliance  of  Attila  maintained 
the  Vandals  in  the  possession  of  Africa.  An  enter- 
prise had  been  concerted  between  the  courts  of  Raven- 
na and  Constantinople,  for  the  recovery  of  that  valua- 
ble province ;  and  the  ports  of  Sicily  were  already 
filled  with  the  military  and  naval  forces  of  Theodosius. 
But  the  subtle  Genseric,  who  spread  his  negociations 
round  the  world,  prevented  their  designs,  by  exciting  the 
king  of  the  Huns  to  invade  the  eastern  empire  ;  and  a 
trifling  incident  soon  became  the  motive,  or  pretence, 
of  a  destructive  war."  Under  the  faith  of  a  treaty  of 
Margus,  a  free  market  was  held  on  the  northern  side 
of  the  Danube,  which  was  protected  by  a  Roman  for- 
tress, surnamt  d  Constantia.  A  troop  of  barbarians 
violated  the  commercial  security  ;  killed,  or  dispersed 
the  unsuspecting  traders  ;  and  levelled  the  fortress  with 
the  ground.  The  Huns  justified  this  outrage  as  an  act  of 
reprisal  ;  alleged,  that  the  bishop  of  Margus  had  en- 
tered their  territories,  to  discover  and  steal  a  secret 
treasure  of  their  kings  ;  and  sternly  demanded  the 
guilty  prelate,  the  sacrilegious  spoil,  and  the  fugitive 
subjects,  who  had  escaped  from  the  justice  of  Attila. 
The  refusal  of  the  Byzantine  court  was  the  signal  of 
war  ;  and  the  Ma;sians  at  first  applauded  the  generous 
firmness  of  their  sovereign.  But  they  were  snon  intim- 
idated by  the  destruction  of  Viminiacirm  and  the  ad- 
jacent towns  ;  and  the  people  were  persuaded  to  adopt 
the  convenient  maxim,  that  a  private  citizen,  however 


r  See  the  original  conversation  of  Priscus,  p.  fi4,  65. 

»  Priscus,  p.  ".t:tl.  His  tiistory  contained  a  copiousand  elegant  ac- 
count ot'tlie  war ;  (Evagrius,  1.  i.  c.  17.)  but  the  extracts  which  re- 
late to  the  emhassics  are  the  only  parts  thai  have  readied  our  times. 
The  original  work  was  accessible,  however,  to  the  writers,  from 
whom  we  borrow  our  imperfect  knowledge,  Jornnndes,  Theopha- 
nee,  count  Marcellinus,  Prosper-Tyro,  and  the  author  of  the  Alex- 
andrian, or  Paschal,  Chronicle.  M.  de  Huat  (Hist,  des  Peoples  de 
PEurope,  torn.  vii.  c.  xv.)  has  examined  the  cause,  the  circumstan- 
ces, and  the  duration,  of  this  war ;  and  will  not  allow  it  to  extend 
beyond  the  year  four  hundred  and  forty-four. 


innocent  or  respectable,  may  he  justly  sacrificed  to  the 
safety  of  his  country.  The  bishop  of  Margus,  who 
did  not  possess  the  spirit  of  a  martyr,  resolved  to  pre- 
vent the  designs  which  he  suspected.  He  boldly 
treated  with  the  princes  of  the  Huns  ;  secured,  by  sol- 
emn oaths,  his  pardon  and  reward  ;  posted  a  numerous 
detachment  of  barbarians,  in  silent  ambush,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Danube  ;  and,  at  the  appointed  hour, 
opened,  with  his  own  hand,  the  gates  of  his  episcopal 
city.  This  advantage,  which  had  been  obtained  by 
treachery,  served  as  a  prelude  to  more  honourable  and 
decisive  victories.  The  Illyrian  frontier  was  covered 
by  a  line  of  castles  and  fortresses  ;  and  though  the  great- 
est part  of  them  consisted  only  of  a  single  tower,  with  a 
small  garrison,  they  were  commonly  sufficient  to  repel, 
or  to  intercept,  the  inroads  of  an  enemy,  who  was  igno- 
rant of  the  ai  t,  and  impatient  of  the  delay,  of  a  regular 
siege.  But  these  slight  obstacles  were  instantly  swept 
away  by  the  inundation  of  the  Huns.1  They  destroyed, 
with  fire  and  sword,  the  populous  cities  of  Sirtnium 
and  Singidinum,  of  Ratiaria  and  Marcianapolis,  of 
Naissus  and  Sardica;  win  re  every  circumstance  in 
the  discipline  of  the  people,  and  the  construction  of 
the  buildings,  had  been  gradually  adapted  to  the  sole 
purpose  of  defence.  The  whole  breadth  and  rava„c  Eu. 
of  Europe,  as  it  extends  above  five  rope,  ai  far  as 
hundred  miles  from  the  Euxine  to  the  Constantinople. 
Hadriatic,  was  at  once  invaded,  and  occupied,  and  des- 
olated, by  the  myriads  of  barbarians  whom  Attila  led 
into  the  field.  The  public  danger  and  distress  could 
not,  however,  provoke  Theodosius  to  interrupt  his 
amusements  and  devotion,  or  to  appear  in  person  at 
the  head  of  the  Roman  legions.  tiut  the  troops,  which 
had  been  sent  against  Genseric,  were  hastily  recalled 
from  Sicily;  the  garrisons,  on  the  side  of  Persia,  were 
exhausted  ;  and  a  military  force  was  collected  in  Eu- 
rope, formidable  by  their  arms  and  numbers,  if  the  gen- 
erals had  understood  the  science  of  command,  and  their 
soldiers  the  duty  of  obedience.  The  armies  of  the 
eastern  empire  were  vanquished  in  three  successive 
engagements ;  and  the  progress  of  Attila  may  be 
traced  by  the  fields  of  battle.  The  two  former,  on  the 
banks  of  the  l.'tus,  and  under  the  walls  of  Marcianap- 
olis, were  fought,  in  the  extensive  plains  between  the 
Danube  and  mount  Hamius.  As  the  Romans  were 
pressed  by  a  victorious  enemy,  they  gradually  and  un- 
skilfully retired  towards  the  Chersonesus  of  Thrace ; 
and  that  narrow  peninsula,  the  last  extremity  of  the 
land,  was  mnrkpd  by  their  third  and  irreparable  defeat. 
By  the  destruction  of  this  army,  Attila  acquired  the 
indisputable  possession  of  the  field.  From  the  Helles- 
pont to  Thermopylae,  and  the  suburbs  of  Constanti- 
nople, he  ravaged,  without  resistance,  and  without 
mercy,  the  provinces  of  Thrace  and  Macedonia.  He- 
raclea  and  Hadrianople  might  perhaps  escape  this 
dreadful  irruption  of  the  Huns  ;  but  the  words,  the 
most  expressive  of  total  extirpation  and  erasure,  are 
applied  to  the  calamities  which  they  inflicted  on  sev- 
enty cities  of  the  eastern  empire."  Theodosius,  his 
court,  and  the  un warlike  people,  were  protected  by  the 
walls  of  Constantinople;  but  those  walls  had  been 
shaken  by  a  recent  earthquake,  and  the  fall  of  fifty- 
eight  towers  had  opened  a  large  and  tremendous 
breach.  The  damage  indeed  was  speedily  repaired  ; 
but  this  accident  was  aggravated  by  a  superstitious 
fear,  that  Heaven  itself  had  delivered  the  imperial  city 
to  the  shepherds  of  Scythia,  w  ho  were  strangers  to  the 
laws,  the  ianguage,  and  the  religion,  of  the  Romans.1 

t  Procopius,  de  Editiciis.  I.  iv.  c.  5.  These  fortresses  were  after- 
wards restored,  strengthened,  and  enlarged,  by  the  emperor  Justi- 
nian ;  but  they  were  soon  destroyed  by  the  Abarcs,  who  succeeded 
to  the  power  and  possessions  of  the  Huns. 

u  Se.ptuagi.iitR  civitates  (says.  Prosper-Tyro,)  deprredalione  vasta- 
Ire-  The  language  of  count  Marcellinus  is  still  more  forcible.  Pcne 
totam  Europaro,  invasis  acisisque  civttalihus  atque  cnateUis,  con- 
rasit. 

x  Tilletnont  (Hist,  des  Empefcurs,  torn.  vi.  p.  106.  107.)  has  paid 
great  attention  to  this  memorable  earthquake  ;  which  was  felt  as  far 
from  Constantinople  as  Antioch  and  Alexandria,  and  is  celebrated 
by  all  the  ecclesiastical  writers.  In  the  hands  of  a  popular  preach- 
er, an  earthquake  is  an  engine  of  admirable  eil'en 
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The Scythian or  In  all  their  invasions  of  the  civilized 
Tartar  wars,  empires  of  the  south,  the.  Scythian  shep- 
herds have  been  uniform]}'  actuated  by  a  savage  and 
destructive  spirit.  The  laws  of  war,  that  restrain  the 
exercise  of  national  rapine  and  murder,  are  founded  on 
two  principles  of  substantial  interest :  the  knowledge 
of  the  permanent  benefits  which  may  be  obtainedby  a 
moderate  use  of  conquest;  and  a  just  apprehension, 
lest  the  desolation  which  we  inflict  on  the  enemy's 
country,  may  be  retaliated  on  our  own.  But  these  con- 
siderations of  hope  and  fear  are  almost  unknown  in 
the  pastoral  state  of  nations.  The  Huns  of  Attila 
may,  without  injustice,  be  compared  to  the  Moguls 
and  Tartars,  before  their  primitive  manners  were 
changed  by  religion  and  luxury  :  and  the  evidence  of 
oriental  history  may  reflect  some  light  on  the  dark  and 
imperfect  annals  of  Rome.  After  the  Moguls  had  sub- 
dued the  northern  provinces  of  China,  it  was  seriously 
proposed,  not  in  the  hour  of  victory  and  passion,  but  in 
calm  deliberate  council,  to  exterminate  all  the  inhabi- 
tants of  that  populous  country,  that  the  vacant  land 
might  be  converted  to  the  pasture  of  cattle.  The  firm- 
ness of  a  Chinese  mandarin,7  who  insinuated  some 
principles  of  rational  policy  into  the  mind  of  Zingis, 
diverted  him  from  the  execution  of  this  horrid  de- 
sign. But  in  the  cities  of  Asia,  which  yielded  to  the 
Moguls,  the  inhuman  abuse  of  the  rights  of  war  was 
exercised,  with  a  regular  form  of  discipline,  which 
may,  with  equal  reason,  though  not  with  equal  author- 
ity, be  imputed  to  the  victorious  Huns.  The  inhabi- 
tants, who  had  submitted  to  their  discretion,  were  or- 
dered to  evacuate  their  houses,  and  to  assemble  in 
some  place  adjacent  to  the  city  ;  where  a  division  was 
made  of  the  vanquished  into  three  parts.  The  first 
class  consisted  of  the  soldiers  of  the  garrison,  and  of 
the  young  men  capable  of  bearing  arms  ;  and  their  fate 
was  instantly  decided :  they  were  either  enlisted 
among  the  Moguls,  or  they  were  massacred  on  the  spot 
by  the  troops,  who,  with  pointed  spears,  and  bended 
bows,  had  formed  a  circle  round  the  captive  multitude. 
The  second  class,  composed  of  the  young  and  beauti- 
ful women,  of  the  artificers  of  every  rank  and  profes- 
sion, and  of  the  more  wealthy  or  honourable  citizens, 
from  whom  a  private  ransom  might  be  expected,  was 
distributed  in  equal  or  proportionable  lots.  The  re- 
mainder, whose  life  or  death  was  alike  useless  to  the 
conquerors,  were  permitted  to  return  to  the  city  ;  which, 
in  the  meanwhile,  had  been  stripped  of  its  valuable 
furniture;  and  a  tax  was  imposed  on  those  wretched 
inhabitants  for  the  indulgence  of  breathing  their  native 
air.  Such  was  the  behaviour  of  the  Moguls,  when 
they  were  not  conscious  of  any  extraordinary  rigour.1 
But  the  most  casual  provocation,  the  slightest  motive, 
of  caprice  or  convenience,  often  provoked  them  to  in- 
volve a  whole  people  in  an  indiscriminate  massacre : 
and  the  ruin  of  some  flourishing  cities  was  executed 
with  such  unrelenting  perseverance,  that,  according  to 
their  own  expression,  horses  migjjt  run,  without  stum- 
bling, over  the  ground  where  they  had  once  stood. 
The  three  great  capitals  of  Khorasan,  Maru,  Neisa- 
bour,  and  Herat,  were  destroyed  by  the  armies  of  Zin- 
gis ;  and  the  exact  account,  whic  h  was  taken  of  the 
slain,  amounted  to  four  millions  three  hundred  and 
forty-seven  thousand  persons.1  Timur,  or  Tamerlane, 
was  educated  in  a  less  barbarous  age,  and  in  the  pro- 


y  He  represented  to  the  emperor  of  the  Moguls,  that  ttie  four  pro- 
vinces (PetclieU,  Chanrpng,  Chansi,  and  Leaotong)  which  lie  already 
possessed,  might  anntiallv  produce,  under  a  mild  administration, 
500,000  ounces  of  silver,  400.000  measures  of  rice,  and  800,000  pie- 
ces of  silk.  Ganhil.  Hist,  de  la  Dynastie  des  Monsous,  p.  58,  59. 
Yelutcliousay  (such  was  the  name  of  the  mandarin)  was  a  wise  and 
virtuous  minister,  who  saved  his  country,  and  civilized  the  conque- 
rors.   See  p.  102,  103. 

z  Particular  instances  would  he  endless;  hut  the  curious  reader 
may  consult  the  life  of  Gengiscan,  by  Petit  tie  la  Croix,  the  Histoire 
des  Mongous,  and  the  fifteenth  hook  of  the  History  of  the  Huns. 

a  At  Ntaru,  1,300,000;  at  Herat,  1,600.000;  at  Neisabour,  1,737,- 
000.  D'Herhelot.  Bihliotheque  Orientate,  p.  380,  381.  I  use  the 
orthography  of  D'Anville's  maps.  It  must  however  be  allowed, 
that  the  Persians  were  disposed  to  exaggerate  their  losses,  and  the 
Moguls  to  magnify  their  exploits. 


fession  of  the  Mahometan  religion  :  yet,  if  Attila 
equalled  the  hostile  ravages  of  Tamerlane,b  either  the 
Tartar  or  the  Hun  might  deserve  the  epithet  of  the 
Scourge  of  God.c 

It  may  be  affirmed,  with  bolder  assu-  Stateofthe 
ranee,  that  the  Huns  depopulated  the  captives, 
provinces  of  the  empire,  by  the  number  of  Roman  sub- 
jects whom  they  led  away  into  captivity.  In  the 
hands  of  a  wise  legislator,  such  an  industrious  colony 
might  have  contributed  to  diffuse,  though  the  deserts 
of  Scythia,  the  rudiments  of  the  useful  and  ornamental 
arts  ;  but  these  captives,  who  had  been  taken  in  war, 
w  ere  accidentally  distributed  among  the  hordes  that 
obeyed  the  empire  of  Attila.  The  estimate  of  their 
respective  value  was  formed  by  the  simple  judgment 
of  unenlightened,  and  unprejudiced,  barbarians.  Per- 
haps they  might  not  understand  the  merit  of  a  theolo- 
gian, profoundly  skilled  in  the  controversies  of  the 
Trinity  and  the  Incarnation ;  yet  they  respected  the 
ministers  of  every  religion;  and  the  active  zeal  of  the 
christian  missionaries,  w  ithout  approaching  the  person, 
or  the  palace,  of  the  monarch,  successfully  laboured 
in  the  propagation  of  the  gospel. d  The  pastoral  tribes, 
who  were  ignorant  of  the  distinction  of  landed  proper- 
ty, must  have  disregarded  the  use,  as  well  as  the 
abuse,  of  civil  jurisprudence  ;  and  the  skill  of  an  elo- 
quent lawyer  could  excile  only  their  contempt,  or  their 
alihorrence.e  The  perpetual  intercourse  of  the  Huns 
and  the  Goths  had  communicated  the  familiar  know- 
ledge of  the  two  national  dialects  ;  and  the  barbarians 
were  ambitious  -cf  conversing  in  Lalin,  the  military 
idiom,  even  of  the  eastern  empire.'  But  they  disdained 
the  language,  and  the  sciences,  of  the  Greeks  ;  and  the 
vain  sophist,  or  grave  philosopher,  who  had  enjoyed 
the  flattering  applause  of  the  schools,  was  mortified  to 
find,  that  his  robust  servant  was  a  captive  of  more  value 
and  importance  than  himself.  The  mechanic  arts  were 
encouraged  and  esteemed,  as  they  tended  to  satisfy  the 
w  ants  of  the  Huns.  An  architect,  in  the  service  of  One- 
gesius,  one  of  the  favourites  of  Attila,  was  employed  to 
construct  a  bath  :  but  this  work  was  a  rare  example  of 
private  luxury ;  and  the  trades  of  the  smith,  the  car- 
penter, the  armourer,  were  much  more  adapted  to  sup- 
ply a  wandering  people  with  the  useful  instruments  of 
peace  and  war.  But  the  merit  of  the  physician  was 
received  with  universal  favour  and  respect;  the  bar- 
barians who  despised  death,  might  be  apprehensive  of 
disease;  and  the  haughty  conqueror  trembled  in  the 
presence  of  a  captive,  to  whom  he  ascribed,  perhaps, 
an  imaginary  power,  of  prolonging,  or  preserving  his 
life.*  The  Huns  might  be  provoked  to  insult  the  mis- 
ery of  their  slaves,  over  whom  they  exercised  a  de- 


b  Chercfeddin  Ali,  his  servile  panegyrist,  would  afTord  us  many 
horrid  examples.  In  his  camp  before  Delhi.  Timur  massacred 
100.000  Indian  prisoners,  who  had  smiled  when  the  army  of  their 
countrymen  appeared  in  sight.  (Hist,  de  Timur  Bee,  torn.  iii.  p.  90.) 
The  people  of  Ispahan  supplied '0,000  human  sculls  for  the  struc- 
ture of  several  lofty  towers.  (Id.  loin.  i.  p.  434.)  A  similar  tax 
was  levied  on  the  revolt  of  Bagdad  ;  (torn.  iii.  p.  370.)  and  the  exact 
account,  which  Cherefeddin  was  not  able  to  procure  from  the  pro- 
per officers,  is  stated  by  another  historian  (Ahmed  Arabsiada,  torn, 
ii.  p.  175.  vers.  Manger)  at  90,000  heads. 

e  The  ancients.  Jornandes.  Priscus.  &c.  are  ignorant  of  this  epi- 
thet. The  modern  Hungarians  have  imagined  that  it  was  applied 
by  a  hermit  of  Gaul,  to  Attila,  who  was  pleased  to  insert  it  among 
the  titles  of  bis  royal  dignity.  Mascou,  ix.  23.  and  Tillemont.  Hist, 
des  Empereurs,  torn.  vi.  p.  143. 

d  The  missionaries  of  St.  Chrysostom  had  converted  great  num- 
bers of  the  Scythians,  who  dwell  fevond  the  Panuhe,  in  tents  and 
waggons.  Theodoret,  I.  v.  c.  31.  Photiits.  p.  1517.  The  Mahome- 
tans, the  Nestorians,  and  the  Latin  christians,  thought  themselves, 
secure  of  gaining  the  sons  and  grandsons  of  Zingis,  who  treated 
the  rival  missionaries  with  impartial  favour. 

e  The  Germans,  who  exterminated  Varus  and  his  lesions,  had 
been  particularly  offended  with  the  Roman  laws  and  lawyers.  One 
of  the  barbarians,  after  the  effectual  precautions  of  cutting  out  the 
tongue  of  an  advocate,  and  sewing  up  his  mouth,  observed  Willi 
much  satisfaction,  that  the  viper  rould  no  longer  hiss.  Florus.  iv. 
12. 

f  Priscus,  p.  59.  It  should  seem  that  the  Huns  preferred  the  Goth- 
ic and  Latin  languages  to  their  own;  which  was  probably  a  harsh 
and  barren  idiom. 

g  Philip  de  Comines.  in  his  admirable  picture  of  ti  e  last  moments 
of  Lewis  XI.  (Memoires  I.  vi.  c.  I2J  represents  the  insolence  of  his 
physician,  who,  in  five  months,  extorted  54,000  crowns,  and  a  rich 
bishopric,  from  the  stem  avaricious  tyrant. 
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spotic  command  ;h  but  their  manners  were  not  suscep- 
tible of  a  refined  system  of  oppression;  and  the  efforts 
of  courage  and  diligence  were  often  recompensed  by 
the  gift  of  freedom.  The  historian  Priscus,  whose  em- 
bassy is  a  source  of  curious  instruction,  was  accosted 
in  the  camp  of  Attila,  by  a  stranger,  who  saluted  him 
in  the  Greek  language,  but  whose  dress  and  figure 
displayed  the  appearance  of  a  wealthy  Scythian.  In 
the  siege  of  Viminiacum  he  had  lost,  according  to  his 
own  account,  his  fortune  and  liberty  :  he  became  the 
slave  of  Onegesius  :  but  his  faithful  services,  against 
the  Romans  and  the  Acatzires,  had  gradually  raised 
him  to  the  rank  of  the  native  Huns  ;  to  whom  he  was 
attached  by  the  domestic  pledges  of  a  new  wife  and 
several  children.  The  spoils  of  war  had  restored  and  im- 
proved his  private  property  ;  he  was  admitted  to  the 
table  of  his  former  lord  ;  and  the  apostate  Greek  blessed 
the  hour  of  his  captivity,  since  it  had  been  the  introduc- 
tion to  an  independent  and  happy  state,  which  he  held  by 
the  honourable  tenure  of  military  service.  This  re- 
flection naturally  produced  a  dispute  on  the  advantages 
and  defects  of  the  Roman  government,  which  was  se- 
verely arraigned  by  the  apostate,  and  defended  by 
Priscus  in  a  prolix  and  feeble  declamation.  The  freed- 
man  of  Onegesius  exposed,  in  true  and  lively  colours, 
the  vices  of  a  declining  empire,  of  which  he  had  so 
long  been  the  victim;  the  cruel  absurdity  of  the  Ro- 
man princes,  unable  to  protect  their  subjects  against 
the  public  enemy,  unwilling  to  trust  them  with  arms 
for  their  own  defence;  the  intolerable  weight  of  taxes, 
rendered  still  more  oppressive  by  the  intricate  or  arbi- 
trary modes  of  collection  ;  the  obscurity  of  numerous 
and  contradictory  laws ;  the  tedious  and  expensive 
forms  of  judicial  proceedings;  the  partial  administra- 
tion of  justice;  and  the  universal  corruption,  which 
increased  the  influence  of  the  rich,  and  aggravated  the 
misfortunes  of  the  poor.  A  sentiment  of  patriotic  sym- 
pathy was  at  length  revived  in  the  breast  of  the  fortu- 
nate exile  ;  and  he  lamented,  with  a  flood  of  tears, 
the  guilt  or  weakness  of  those  magistrates,  who  had 
perverted  the  wisest  and  most  salutary  institutions.' 
Tmaty  of  peace  The  timid,  or  selfish,  policy  of  the 
western  Romans  had  abandoned  the 
eastern  empire  to  the  Huns.k  The  loss 
of  armies,  and  the  want  of  discipline,  or 
virtue,  were  not  supplied  by  the  personal  character  of 
the  monarch.  Theodosius  might  still  affect  the  style, 
as  well  as  the  title,  of  Invincible  Augustus ,-  but  he  was 
reduced  to  solicit  the  clemency  of  Attila,  who  impe- 
riously dictated  these  harsh  and  humiliating  condi- 
tions of  peace.  I.  The  emperor  of  the  east  resigned, 
by  an  express  or  tacit  convention,  an  extensive  and 
important  territory,  which  stretched  along  the  south- 
ern banks  of  the  Danube,  from  Singidunum  or  Bel- 
grade, as  far  as  Novae,  in  the  diocese  of  Thrace.  The 
breadth  was  defined  by  the  vague  computation  of 
fifteen  days'  journey  ;  but,  from  the  proposal  of  At- 
tila, to  remove  the  situation  of  the  national  market,  it 
soon  appeared,  that  he  comprehended  the  ruined  city 
of  Naissus  within  the  limits  of  his  dominions.  II. 
The  king  of  the  Huns  required  and  obtained,  that  his 
tribute  or  subsidy  should  be  augmented  from  seven 
hundred  pounds  of  gold  to  the  annual  sum  of  two 
thousand  one  hundred  ;  and  he  stipulated  the  imme- 
diate payment  of  six  thousand  pounds  of  gold  to  de- 
fray the  expenses,  or  to  expiate  the  guilt,  of  the  war. 
One  might  imagine,  that  such  a  demand,  which 
scarcely  equalled  the  measure  of  private  wealth, 
would  have  been  readily  discharged  by  the  opulent 

h  Priscus  (p.  CI.)  extols  the  equity  of  the  Roman  laws,  which  pro- 
tected the  life  of  a  slave.  Occiderc  sulent  (says  Tacitus  of  the  Ger- 
mans) non  disciplina  et  severitatc,  sed  impetu  et  ira,  ut  iniinicuni, 
nisi  quod  im pit ne.  De  Moribus  Germ.  c.  25;  The  Heruli,  who 
were  the  subjects  of  Attila,  .claimed,  and  exercised,  the  power  of 
life  and  death  over  their  slaves,  See  a  remarkable  instance  in  the 
second  hook  of  Acathias. 

i  See  the  whole  conversation  in  Priscus,  p.  59 — 62. 

k  Nova  iterum  Orienti  assurgit  ruina  ....  quum  nulla  ab  Occi- 
dentalibus  ferrentur  auxilia.  Prosper-Tyro  composed  li is  Chronicle 
in  the  west ;  and  his  observation  implies  a  censure. 


between  Attila 
and  the  eastern 
empire, 
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empire  of  the  east ;  and  the  public  distress  affords  a 
remarkable  proof  of  the  impoverished,  or  at  least  of 
the  disorderly,  state  of  the  finances.  A  large  propor- 
tion of  the  taxes,  extorted  from  the  people,  was  de- 
tained and  intercepted  in  their  passage,  through  the 
foulest  channels,  to  the  treasury  of  Constantinople. 
The  revenue  was  dissipated  by  Theodosius,  and  his 
favourites,  in  wasteful  and  profuse  luxury ;  which 
was  disguised  by  the  names  of  imperial  magnificence, 
or  christian  charity.  The  immediate  supplies  had 
been  exhausted  by  the  unforeseen  necessity  of  military 
preparations.  A  personal  contribution,  rigorously, 
but  capriciously,  imposed  on  the  members  of  the  sen- 
atorian  order,  was  the  only  expedient  that  could  dis- 
arm, without  less  of  time,  the  impatient  avarice  of 
Attila ;  and  the  poverty  of  the  nobles  compelled  them 
to  adopt  the  scandalous  resource  of  exposing  to  pub- 
lic auction  the  jewels  of  their  wives,  and  the  heredi- 
tary ornaments  of  their  palaces.1  III.  The  king  of  the 
Huns  appears  to  have  established,  as  a  principle  of 
national  jurisprudence,  that  he  could  never  lose  the 
property,  which  he  had  once  acquired,  in  the  persons 
who  had  yielded  either  a  voluntary,  or  reluctant,  sub- 
mission to  his  authority.  From  this  principle  he 
concluded,  and  the  conclusions  of  Attila  were  irrevo- 
cable laws,  that  the  Huns,  who  had  been  taken  pris- 
oners in  war,  should  be  released  without  delay,  and 
without  ransom  ;  that  every  Roman  captive,  who  had 
presumed  to  escape,  should  purchase  his  right  to 
freedom  at  the  price  of  twelve  pieces  of  gold  ;  and 
that  all  the  barbarians,  who  had  deserted  the  standard 
of  Attila,  should  be  restored,  without  any  promise,  or 
stipulation,  of  pardon.  In  the  execution  of  this  cruel 
and  ignominious  treaty,  the  imperial  officers  were 
forced  to  massacre  several  loyal  and  noble  deserters, 
who  refused  to  devote  themselves  to  certain  death  ; 
and  the  Romans  forfeited  all  reasonable  claims  to  the 
friendship  of  any  Scythian  people,  by  this  public  con- 
fession, that  they  were  destitute  either  of  faith,  or 
power,  to  protect  the  suppliants,  who  had  embraced 
the  throne  of  Thpodosius.m 

The  firmness  of  a  single  town,  so  ob-  Spirit  of  the 
scure,  that,  except  on  this  occasion,  it  Azimuntines. 
has  never  been  mentioned  by  any  historian  or  geogra- 
pher, exposed  the  disgrace  of  the  emperor  and  empire. 
Azimus,  or  Azimuntium,  a  small  city  of  Thrace  on 
the  Illyrian  borders,"  had  been  distinguished  by  the 
martial  spirit  of  its  youth,  the  skill  and  reputation  of 
the  leaders  whom  they  had  chosen,  and  their  daring- 
exploits  against  the  innumerable  host  of  the  barba- 
rians. Instead  of  tamely  expecting  their  approach, 
the  Azimuntines  attacked,  in  frequent  and  successful 
sallies,  the  troops  of  the  Huns,  who  gradually  de- 
clined the  dangerous  neighbourhood ;  rescued  from 
their  hands  the  spoil  and  the  captives,  and  recruited 
their  domestic  force  by  the  voluntary  association  of 
fugitives  and  deserters.  After  the  conclusion  of  the 
treaty,  Attila  still  menaced  the  empire  with  implac- 
able war,  unless  the  Azimuntines  were  persuaded,  or 
compelled,  to  comply  with  the  conditions  which  their 
sovereign  had  accepted.  The  ministers  of  Theodo- 
sius confessed  with  shame,  and  with  truth,  that  they 
no  longer  possessed  any  authority  over  a  society  of 


1  According  to  the  description,  or  rather  invective,  of  Chrysostom 
an  auction  of  Byzantine  luxury  must  have  been  very  productive. 
Every  wealthy  house  possessed  a  semicircular  table  of  massy  silver! 
such  as  two  men  could  scarcely  lift,  a  vase  of  solid  gold  of  the  weight 
of  forty  pounds,  cups,  dishes  of  the  same  metal,  &c. 

m  The  articles  of  the  treaty,  expressed  without  much  order  or  pre- 
cision, may  be  found  in  Priscus.  (p.  34— 37. 53, &c.)  Count  Marcelli- 
nus  dispenses  some  comfort,  by  observing,  1st.  Tliat  Attila  himself 
solicited  the  peace  and  presents,  which  he  had  formerly  refused  ;  and, 
2dly.  That  about  the  same  time,  the  ambassadors  of  India  presented 
a  fine  large  tame  tieer  to  the  emperor  Theodosius. 

n  Priscus,  p.  35,  36.  Amonir  the  hundred  and  eighty-two  forts,  or 
castles,  of  Thrace,  enumerated  by  Procopius,  (de  Edificiis,  1.  iv.  c.  xi. 
torn.  ii.  p.  92.  edit.  Paris,)  there  is  one  of  the  name  of  Esimuatou, 
whose  position  is  doubtfully  marked,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  An- 
chialusand  the  Euxine  sea.  The  name  and  walls  of  Aziinumiuin 
might  subsist  till  the  reign  of  Justinian;  but  the  race  of  its  brave 
defenders  had  been  carefully  extirpated  by  the  jealousy  of  the  Roman 
princes. 
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men,  who  so  bravely  asserted  their  natural  indepen- 
dence;  and  the  king  of  the  Huns  condescended  to 
negociate  an  equal  exchange  with  the  citizens  of  Azi- 
mus.  They  demanded  the  restitution  of  some  shep- 
herds, who,  with  their  cattle,  had  been  accidentally 
surprised.  A  strict,  though  fruitless,  inquiry  was  al- 
lowed :  but  the  Huns  were  obliged  to  swear,  that 
they  did  not  detain  any  prisoners  belonging  to  the 
city,  before  they  could  recover  two  surviving  country- 
men, whom  the  Azimuntines  had  reserved  as  pledges 
for  the  safety  of  their  lost  companions.  Attila,  on  his 
side,  was  satisfied,  and  deceived,  by  their  solemn  as- 
severation, that  the  rest  of  the  captives  had  been  put 
to  the  sword  ;  and  that  it  was  their  constant  practice, 
immediately  to  dismiss  the  Romans  and  the  deserters, 
who  had  obtained  the  security  of  the  public  faith.  This 
prudent  and  officious  dissimulation  may  be  condemned, 
or  excused,  by  the  casuists,  as  they  incline  to  the 
rigid  decree  of  St.  Augustin,  or  to  the  milder  senti- 
ment of  St.  Jerom  and  St.  Chrysostom  :  but  every 
soldier,  every  statesman,  must  acknowledge,  that  if 
the  race  of  the  Azimuntines  had  been  encouraged  and 
multiplied,  the  barbarians  would  have  ceased  to 
trample  on  the  majesty  of  the  empire.0 
Embassies  from  It  would  have  been  strange,  indeed, 
Attila  to  Con-  if  Theodosius  had  purchased,  by  the 
Btaminopie.  joss  of  honour,  a  secure  and  solid  tran- 
quillity ;  or  if  his  tameness  had  not  invited  the  repe- 
tition of  injuries.  The  Byzantine  court  was  insulted 
by  five  or  six  successive  embassies  jp  and  the  minis- 
ters of  Attila  were  uniformly  instructed  to  press  the 
tardy  or  imperfect  execution  of  the  last  treaty  ;  to  pro- 
duce the  names  of  fugitives  and  deserters,  who  were 
still  protected  by  the  empire;  and  to  declare,  with 
seeming  moderation,  that  unless  their  sovereign  ob- 
tained complete  and  immediate  satisfaction,  it  would 
be  impossible  for  him,  were  it  even  his  wish,  to 
check  the  resentment  of  his  warlike  tribes.  Besides 
the  motives  of  pride  and  interest,  which  might  prompt 
the  king  of  the  Huns  to  continue  this  train  of  nego- 
ciation,  he  was  influenced  by  the  less  honourable 
view  of  enriching  his  favourites  at  the  expense  of  his 
enemies.  The  imperial  treasury  was  exhausted,  to 
procure  the  friendly  offices  of  the  ambassadors,  and 
their  principal  attendants,  whose  favourable  report 
might  conduce  to  the  maintenance  of  peace.  The 
barbarian  monarch  was  flattered  by  the  liberal  recep- 
tion of  his  ministers  ;  he  computed  with  pleasure  the 
value  and  splendour  of  their  gifts,  rigorously  exacted 
the  performance  of  every  promise,  which  would  con- 
tribute to  their  private  emolument,  and  treated  as  an 
important  business  of  state,  the  marriage  of  his  secre- 
tary Constant'ius.0-  That  Gallic  adventurer,  who  was 
recommended  by  ^Etius  to  the  king  of  the  Huns,  had 
engaged  his  service  to  the  ministers  of  Constanti- 
nople, for  the  stipulated  reward  of  a  wealthy  and 
noble  wife  ;  and  the  daughter  of  count  Saturninus  was 
chosen  to  discharge  the  obligations  of  her  country. 
The  reluctance  of  the.  victim,  some  domestic  troubles, 
and  the  unjust  confiscation  of  her  fortune,  cooled  the 
ardour  of  her  interested  lover;  but  he  still  demanded, 
in  the  name  of  Attila,  an  equivalent  alliance;  and 
after  many  ambiguous  delays  and  excuses,  the  Byzan- 
tine court  was  compelled  to  sacrifice  to  this  insolent 
stranger  the  widow  of  Armatius,  whose  birth,  opa- 


o  The  peevish  dispute  of  St.  Jerom  and  St.  Augustin,  who  laboured, 
by  different  expedients,  to  Teconcile  the  seeming  quarrel  of  the  two 
apostles  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  depends  on  the  solution  of  an  impor- 
tant question,  (Midilleton's  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  5 — 10.)  which  has  been 
frequently  agitated  by  catholic  and  protestant  divines,  and  even  by 
lawyers  and  philosophers  of  every  age. 

P  Montesquieu  (Considerations  sur  la  Grandeur,  Ice.  c.  xix.)  has 
delineated,  with  a  bold  and  easy  pencil,  some  of  the  most  striking 
circumstances  of  the  pride  of  Attila,  and  the  disgrace  of  the  Romans. 
He  deserves  the  praise  of  having  read  the  Fragments  of  Priscus, 
which  have  been  too  much  disregarded. 

q  See  Priscus,  p.  69. xl,  72,  Sec.  I  would  fain  believe,  that  this  ad- 
venturer was  afterwards  crucrfied  by  the  order  of  Attila,  on  a  suspi- 
cion of  treasonable  practices ;  but  Priscus  (p.  5/ .)  has  too  plainly  dis- 
tinguished two  persons  of  the  name  of  Conslantius.  who,  from  the 
Similar  events  of  their  lives,  might  have  been  easily  confounded. 


lence,  and  beauty,  placed  her  in  the  most  illustrious 
rank  of  the  Roman  matrons.  For  these  importunate 
and  oppressive  embassies,  Attila  claimed  a  suitable 
return ;  he  weighed,  with  suspicious  pride,  the  char- 
acter and  station  of  the  imperial  envoys  ;  but  he  con- 
descended to  promise,  that  he  would  advance  as  far 
as  Sardica,  to  receive  any  ministers  who  had  been  in- 
vested with  the  consular  dignity.  The  council  of 
Theodosius  eluded  this  proposal,  by  representing  the 
desolate  and  ruined  condition  of  Sardica;  and  even 
ventured  to  insinuate,  that  every  officer  of  the  army  or 
household  was  qualified  to  treat  with  the  most  power- 
ful princes  of  Scythia.  Maximin/  a  respectable 
courtier,  whose  abilities  had  been  long  exercised  in 
civil  and  military  employments,  accepted  with  reluc- 
tance the  troublesome,  and  perhaps  dangerous,  com- 
mission, of  reconciling  the  angry  spirit  of  the  king  of 
the  Huns.  His  friend,  the  historian  Priscus,*  em- 
braced the  opportunity  of  observing  the  barbarian  hero 
in  the  peaceful  and  domestic  scenes  of  life ;  but  the 
secret  of  the  embassy,  a  fatal  and  guilty  secret,  was 
intrusted  only  to  the  interpreter  Vigilius.  The  two 
last  ambassadors  of  the  Huns,  Orestes,  a  noble  sub- 

|  ject  of  the  Pannonian  province,  and  Edecon,  a  valiant 
chieftain  of  the  tribe  of  the  Scyrri,  returned  at  the 

:  same  time  from  Constantinople  to  the  royal  camp. 

I  Their  obscure  names  were  afterwards  illustrated  by 
the  extraordinary  fortune  and  the  contrast  of  their 
sons;  the  two  servants  of  Attila  became  the  fathers 
of  the  last  Roman  emperor  of  the  west,  and  of  the  first 
barbarian  king  of  Italy. 

The  ambassadors,  who  were  followed  ,  _ 

.  .  *    _  ,    .  1  he  embassy  of 

by  a  numerous  train  ot  men  and  horses,  Maximin  to 
made  their  first  halt  at  Sardica,  at  the  At^,BJj  4is 
distance  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  miles, 
or  thirteen  days'  journey,  from  Constantinople.  As 
the  Temains  of  Sardica  were  still  included  within  the 
limits  of  the  empire,  it  was  incumbent  on  the  Romans 
to  exercise  the  duties  of  hospitality.  They  provided, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  provincials,  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  sheep  and  oxen  ;  and  invited  the  Huns  to  a  splen- 
did, or,  at  least,  a  plentiful,  supper.  But  the  harmony  of 
the  entertainment  was  soon  disturbed  by  mutual  preju- 
dice and  indiscretion.  The  greatness  of  the  emperor 
and  the  empire  was  warmly  maintained  by  their  min- 
isters ;  the  Huns,  with  equal  ardour,  asserted  the  supe- 
riority of  their  victorious  monarch:  the  dispute  was 
inflamed  by  the  rash  and  unseasonable  flattery  of  Vi- 
gilfas,  who  passionately  rejected  the  comparison  of  a 
mere  mortal  with  the  divine  Theodosius  ;  and  it  was 
with  extreme  difficulty  that  Maximin  and  Priscus  were 
able  to  divert  the  conversation,  or  to  soothe  the  angry 
minds,  of  the  barbarians.  When  they  arose  from  table, 
the  imperial  ambassador  presented  Edecon  and  Orestes 
with  rich  gifts  of  silk  robes  and  Indian  pearls,  which 
they  thankfully  accepted.  Yet  Orestes  could  not  for- 
bear insinuating,  that  he  had  not  always  been  treated 
with  such  respect  and  liberality  :  and  the  offensive 
distinction,  which  was  implied,  between  his  civil  office 
and  the  hereditary  rank  of  his  colleague,  seems  to  have 
made  Edecon  a  doubtful  friend,  and  Orestes  an  irrec- 
oncilable enemy.  After  this  entertainment,  they  trav- 
elled about  one  hundred  miles  from  Sardica  to  Nais- 
sus.  That  flourishing  city,  which  had  given  birth  to 
the  groat  Constantine,  was  levelled  with  the  ground  ; 
the  inhabitants  were  destroyed  or  dispersed  ;  and  the 
appearance  of  some  sick  persons,  who  were  still  per- 

r  In  the  Persian  treaty  concluded  in  the  year  422,  the  wise  and 
eloquent  Maximin  had  been  the  assessor  of  Ardaburius.  (Socrates,  L 
vii.  c.  20.)  When  Marcian  ascended  the  throne,  the  office  of  Great' 
Chamberiain  was  bestowed  on  Maximin,  who  is  ranked,  in  a  public 
edict,  among  the  four  principal  ministers  of  state.  (Novell,  ad  Calc. 
Cod.  Theod.  p.  31.)  He  executed  a  civil  and  military  commission  in 
the  eastern  provinces  ;  and  his  death  was  lamented  by  the  savages  of 
Ethiopia,  whose  incursions  he  had  repressed.  See  Priscus,  p.  40, 41. 

«  Priscus  was  a  native  of  Panium  in  Thrace,  and  deserved,  by  his 
eloquence,  an  honourable  place  among  the  sophists  of  the  age.  His 
Byzantine  history,  which  related  to  his  own  limes,  was  comprised  in 
seven  books.  See  Fabricius,  Bibliol.  Graec.  torn.  vi.  p.  23.),  236. 
Notwithstanding  the  charitable  judgment-  of  the  critics,  I  suspect 
that  Priscus  was  a  pagan. 
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mitted  to  exist  among  the  ruins  of  the  churches,  served 
only  to  increase  the  honor  of  the  prospect.  The  sur- 
face of  the  country  was  covered  with  the  bones  of  the 
slain  ;  and  the  ambassadors,  who  directed  their  course 
to  the  north-west,  were  obliged  to  pass  the  hills  of 
modern  Servia,  before  they  descended  into  the  flat  and 
marshy  grounds,  which  are  terminated  by  the  Danube. 
The  Huns  were  masters  of  the  great  river  ;  their  navi- 
gation was  performed  in  large  canoes,  hollowed  out  of 
the  trunk  of  a  single  tree  :  the  ministers  of  Theodosius 
were  safely  landed  on  the  opposite  bank  ;  and  their  bar- 
barian associates  immediately  hastened  to  the  camp  of 
Attila,  which  was  equally  prepared  for  the  amusements 
of  hunting,  or  of  war.  No  sooner  had  Maximin  advan- 
ced about  two  miles  from  the  Danube,  than  he  began  to 
experience  the  fastidious  insolence  of  the  conqueror. 
He  was  sternly  forbid  to  pitch  his  tents  in  a  pleasant 
valley,  lest  he  should  infringe  the  distant  awe  that  was 
due  to  the  royal  mansion.  The  ministers  of  Attila 
pressed  him  to  communicate  the  business,  and  the  in- 
structions, which  he  reserved  for  the  ear  of  their  sov- 
ereign. When  Maximin  temperately  urged  the  con- 
trary practice  of  nations,  he  was  still  more  confounded  I 
to  find,  that  the  resolutions  of  the  Sacred  Consistory, 
those  secrets  (says  Priscus)  which  should  not  be  re- 
vealed to  the  gods  themselves,  had  been  treacherously 
disclosed  to  the  public  enemy.  On  his  refusal  to 
comply  with  such  ignominious  terms,  the  imperial 
envoy  was  commanded  instantly  to  depart ;  the  order 
was  recalled;  it  was  again  repeated  ;  and  the  Huns 
renewed  their  ineffectual  attempts  to  subdue  the  pa- 
tient firmness  of  Maximin.  At  length,  by  the  inter-  j 
cession  of  Seotla,  the  brother  of  Onegesius,  whose 
friendship  had  been  purchased  by  a  liberal  gift,  he  1 
was  admitted  to  the  royal  presence,  hut,  instead  of 
obtaining  a  decisive  answer,  he  was  compelled  to  un-  i 
dertake  a  remote  journey  toward  the  north,  that  Attila 
might  enjoy  the  proud  satisfaction  of  receiving,  in  the  I 
same  camp,  the  ambassadors  of  the  eastern  and  west- 
ern empires.  His  journey  was  regulated  by  the 
guides,  who  obliged  him  to  halt,  to  hasten  his  march, 
or  to  deviate  from  the  common  road,  as  it  best  suited 
the  convenience  of  the  king.  The  Romans  who  trav-  i 
ersed  the  plains  of  Hungary,  suppose  that  they  passed 
several  navigable  rivers,  either  in  canoes  or  portable  j 
boats  ;  but  there  is  reason  to  suspect  that  the  winding 
stream  of  the  Teyss,  or  Tihiscus,  might  present  itself 
in  different  places  under  different  names.  From  the  con- 
tiguous villages  they  received  a  plentiful  and  regular 
supply  of  provisions;  mead  instead  of  wine,  millet  in 
the  place  of  bread,  and  a  certain  liquor  named  camus,  j 
which,  according  to  the  report  of  Priscus,  was  dis- I 
tilled  from  barley.'  Such  fare  might  appear  coarse  and 
indelicate  to  men  who  had  tasted  the  luxury  of  Con- 
stantinople: but  in  their  accidental  distress,  they  j 
were  relieved  by  the  gentleness  and  hospitality  of  the 
same  barbarians,  so  terrible  and  so  merciless  in  war.  | 
The  ambassadors  had  encamped  on  the  edge  of  a  large  j 
morass.  A  violent  tempest  of  wind  and  rain,  of  thun- 
der and  lightning,  overturned  their  tents,  immersed 
their  baggage  and  furniture  in  the  water,  and  scattered 
their  retinue,  who  wandered  in  the  darkness  of  the 
night,  uncertain  of  their  road,  and  apprehensive  of 
some  unknown  danger,  till  they  awakened  by  their 
cries  the  inhabitants  of  a  neighbouring  village,  the 
property  of  the  widow  of  Bleda.  A  bright  illumina- 
tion, and  in  a  few  moments,  a  comfortable  fire  of  reeds, 
was  kindled  by  their  officious  benevolence  :  the  wants, 
and  even  the  desires,  of  the  Romans  were  liberally 
satisfied  ;  and  they  seem  to  have  been  embarrassed  by 
the  singular  politeness  of  Bleda's  widow,  who  added 


t  The  Huns  themselves  still  continued  to  despise  the  labours  of 
agriculture:  they  abused  the  privilege  of  a  victorious  nation ;  and 
the  Goths,  their  industrious  subjects  who  cultivated  the  earth,  dread- 
ed their  neighbourhood,  like  that  of  so  many  ravenous  wolves.  (Pris- 
cus, p.  45  )  In  the  same  manner  the  Saris  and  Tadgics  provide  for 
their  own  subsistence,  aud  for  that  of  the  Usbec  Tartars,  their  lazy 
and  rapacious  sovereigns.  See  Genealogical  History  of  the  Tartars, 
p.  423.  455.  Jcc. 
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to  her  other  favours,  the  gift,  or  at  least  the  loan,  of  a 
sufficient  number  of  beautiful  and  obsequious  damsels. 
The  sunshine  of  the  succeeding  day  was  dedicated  to 
repose  ;  to  collect  and  dry  the  baggage,  and  to  the  re- 
freshment of  the  men  and  horses  ;  but,  in  the  evening, 
before  they  pursued  their  journey,  the  ambassadors 
expressed  their  gratitude  to  the  bounteous  lady  of  the 
village,  by  a  very  acceptable  present  of  silver  cups, 
red  fleeces,  dried  fruits,  and  Indian  pepper.  Soon  after 
this  adventure,  they  rejoined  the  march  of  Attila,  from 
whom  they  had  been  separated  about  six  days  ;  and 
slowly  proceeded  to  the  capital  of  an  empire,  which 
did  not  contain,  in  the  space  of  several  thousand  miles, 
a  single  city. 

As  far  as  we  may  ascertain  the  vague  The  royal  village 
and  obscure  geography  of  Priscus,  this  an(1  palace, 
capital  appears  to  have  been  seated  between  the 
Danube,  the  Teyss,  and  the  Carpathian  hills,  in  the 
plains  of  Upper  Hungary,  and  most  probably  in  the 
neighbourhood  ofJazberin,  Agria,  or  Tokay."  In  its  ori- 
gin, it  could  be  nothing  more  than  an  accidental  camp, 
which,  by  the  long  ami  frequent  residence  of  Attila, 
had  insensibly  swelled  into  a  huge  village,  for  the  re- 
ception of  his  court,  of  the  troops,  who  followed  his 
person,  and  of  the  various  multitude  of  idle  or  indus- 
trious slaves  and  retainers.1  The  baths,  constructed 
by  Onegesius,  were  the  only  edifice  of  stone  ;  the  ma- 
terials had  been  transported  from  Pannonia  ;  and  since 
the  adjacent  country  was  destitute  even  of  large  tim- 
ber, it  may  be  presumed  that  the  meaner  habitations  of 
the  royal  village  consisted  of  straw,  of  mud,  or  of  can- 
vass. The  wooden  houses  of  the  more  illustrious 
Huns,  were  built  and  adorned  with  rude  magnificence, 
according  to  the  rank,  the  fortune,  or  the  taste  of  the 
proprietors.  They  seem  to  have  been  distributed  with 
some  degree  of  order  and  symmetry  ;  and  each  spot 
became  more  honourable  as  it  approached  the  person  of 
the  sovereign.  The  palace  of  Attila,  which  surpassed 
all  other  houses  in  his  dominions,  was  built  entirely  of 
wood,  and  covered  an  ample  space  of  ground.  The 
outward  enclosure  was  a  lofty  wail,  or  palisade,  of 
smooth  square  timber,  intersected  with  high  towers, 
but  intended  rather  for  ornament  than  defence.  This 
wall,  which  seems  to  have  encircled  the  declivity  of  a 
hill,  comprehended  a  great  variety  of  wooden  edifices, 
adapted  to  the  uses  of  royalty.  A  separate  house  was  as- 
signed to  each  of  the  numeous  wives  of  Attila  ;  and,  in- 
stead of  the  rigid  and  illiberal  confinement  imposed  by 
Asiatic  jealousy,  they  politely  admitted  the  Roman  am- 
bassadors to  their  presence,  their  table,  and  even  to  the 
freedom  of  an  innocent  embrace.  When  Maximin  of- 
fered his  presents  to  Cerca,  the  principal  queen,  he 
admired  the  singular  architecture  of  her  mansion,  the 
height  of  the  round  columns,  the  size  and  beauty  of  the 
wood,  which  was  curiously  shaped,  or  turned,  or  pol- 
ished, or  carved  ;  and  his  attentive  eye  was  able  to 
discover  some  taste  in  the  ornaments,  and  some  regu- 
larity in  the  proportions.  After  passing  through  the 
guards,  who  watched  before  the  gate,  the  ambassa- 
dors were  introduced  into  the  private  apartment  of 
Cerca.  The  wife  of  Attila  received  their  visit  sitting, 
or  rather  lying,  on  a  soft  couch  ;  the  floor  was  covered 
with  a  carpet ;  the  domestics  formed  a  circle  round  the 
queen  ;  and  her  damsels,  seated  on  the  ground,  were 
employed  in  working  the  variegated  embroidery  which 
adorned  the  dress  of  the  barbaric  warriors.  The  Huns 


u  It  is  evident,  that  Priscus  passed  the  Danube  and  the  Teyss,  and 
that  he  did  not  reach  the  foot  of  the  Carpathian  hills.  Agria,Tokay, 
and  Jazberin,  are  situated  in  the  plains  circumscribed  by  this  defini- 
tion. M.  de  Buat  (Histoire  des  Peuples,  &c.  torn.  vii.  p.  461.)  has 
chosen  Tokay  ;  Otrokosci,  (p.  ISO.  apud  Mascou,  ix.  23.)  a  learned 
Hungarian,  has  preferred  Jazberin,  a  place  about  thirty-six  miles 
westward  of  Buda  and  the  Danube. 

x  The  royal  village  of  Attila  may  be  compared  to  the  city  of  Kara- 
corum,  the  residence  of  the  successors  of  Zingis  ;  which,  though  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  more  stable  habitation,  did  not  equal  the  size  or 
splendour  of  the  town  and  abbey  of  St.  Denys,  in  the  13th  century. 
(See  Kubruquis,  in  the  Histoire  Generale  des  Voyages,  torn.  vii.  p. 
286.)  The  camp  of  Aurengzebe,  as  it  is  so  agreeably  described  by 
Bernier,  (torn.  ii.p.  217 — 235.)  blended  the  manners  of  Scythia  with 
the  magnificence  and  luxury  of  Hindustan. 
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were  ambitious  of  displaying  those  riches  which  were 
the  fruit  and  evidence  of  their  victories  :  the  trappings 
of  their  horses,  their  swords,  and  even  their  shoes, 
were  studded  with  gold  and  precious  stones  ;  and  their 
tables  were  profusely  spread  with  plates,  and  goblets, 
and  vases  of  gold  and  silver,  which  had  been  fashioned 
by  the  labour  of  Grecian  artists.  The  monarch  alone 
assumed  the  superior  pride  of  adhering  to  the  simpli- 
city of  his  Scythian  ancestors.'  The  dress  of  Attila, 
his  arras,  and  the  furniture  of  his  horse,  were  plain, 
without  ornament,  and  of  a  single  colour.  The  royal 
table  was  served  in  wooden  cups  and  platters ;  flesh 
was  his  only  food  ;  and  the  conqueror  of  the  north 
never  tasted  the  luxury  of  bread. 

The  hehaviour  When  Attila  first  gave  audience  to  the 
of  Attila  to  the  Roman  ambassadors  on  the  banks  of  the 
sadors"  ?,n?b.a*'  Danube,  his  tent  was  encompassed  with 
a  formidable  guard.  The  monarch  him- 
self was  seated  in  a  wooden  chair.  His  stern  counte- 
nance, angry  gestures,  and  impatient  tone,  astonished 
the  firmness  of  Maximin  ;  but  Virgilius  had  more  rea- 
son to  tremble,  since  he  distinctly  understood  the 
menace,  that  if  Attila  did  not  respect  the  law  of  na- 
tions, he  would  nail  the  deceitful  interpreter  to  a  cross, 
and  leave  his  body  to  the  vultures.  The  barbarian 
condescended,  by  producing  an  accurate  list,  to  expose 
the  bold  falsehood  of  Vigilius,  who  had  affirmed  that 
no  more  than  seventeen  deserters  could  be  found.  But 
he  arrogantly  declared,  that  he  apprehended  only  the 
disgrace  of  contending  with  his  fugitive  slaves  ;  since 
he  despised  their  impotent  efforts  to  defend  the  prov- 
inces which  Theodosius  had  entrusted  to  their  arms  ; 
"  For  what  fortress,"  (added  Attila.)  "  what  city,  in 
the  wide  extent  of  the  Roman  empire,  can  hope  to 
exist,  secure  and  impregnable,  if  it  is  our  pleasure  that 
it  should  be  erased  from  the  earth  V  He  dismissed, 
however,  the  interpreter,  who  returned  to  Constanti- 
nople with  his  peremptory  demand  of  more  complete 
restitution,  and  a  more  splendid  embassy.  His  anger 
gradually  subsided,  and  his  domestic  satisfaction,  in  a 
marriage  which  he  celebrated  on  the  road  with  the 
daughter  of  Eslam,  might  perhaps  contribute  to  mol- 
lify the  native  fierceness  of  his  temper.  The  entrance 
of  Attila  into  the  royal  village,  was  marked  by  a  very 
singular  ceremony.  A  numerous  troop  of  women  came 
out  to  meet  their  hero  and  their  king.  They  marched 
before  him,  distributed  into  long  and  regular  files  :  the 
intervals  between  the  files  were  filled  by  white  veils 
of  thin  linen,  which  the  women  on  either  side  bore 
aloft  in  their  hands,  and  which  formed  a  canopy  for  a 
chorus  of  young  virgins,  who  chanted  hymns  and  songs 
in  the  Scythian  language.  The  wife  of  his  favourite 
Onegesius,  with  a  train  of  female  attendants,  saluted 
Attila  at  the  door  of  her  own  house,  on  his  way  to 
the  palace ;  and  offered,  according  to  the  custom  of 
the  country,  her  respectful  homage,  by  entreating  him 
to  taste  the  wine  and  meat,  which  she  had  prepared 
for  his  reception.  As  soon  as  the  monarch  had  gra- 
ciously accepted  her  hospitable  gift,  his  domestics 
lifted  a  small  silver  table  to  a  convenient  height,  as  he 
sat  on  horseback ;  and  Attila,  when  he  had  touched 
the  goblet  with  his  lips,  again  saluted  the  wife  of 
Onegesius,  ahd  continued  his  march.  During  his 
residence  at  the  seat  of  empire,  his  hours  were  not 
wasted  in  the  recluse  idleness  of  a  seraglio;  and  the 
king  of  the  Huns  could  maintain  his  superior  dignity, 
without  concealing  his  person  from  the  public  view. 
He  frequently  assembled  his  council,  and  gave  audi- 
ence to  the  ambassadors  of  the  nations  ;  and  his  peo- 
ple might  appeal  to  the  supreme  tribunal,  which  he 
held  at  stated  times,  and,  according  to  the  eastern  cus- 
tom, before  the  principal  gate  of  his  wooden  palace. 
The  Romans,  both  of  the  east,  and  of  the  west,  were 


y  When  the  Iffogula  displayed  the  spoils  of  Asia,  in  the  diet  of  Ton- 
cal,  the  throne  of  Zingis  was  still  covered  with  the  original  black 
felt  carpet,  on  which  he  had  been  seated,  when  he  was  raised  to  the 
command  of  his  warlike  countrymen.   See  Vie  de  Geneiscan,  1.  iv. 


twice  invited  to  the  banquets,  where  Attila  feasted 
with  the  princes  and  nobles  ofScythia.  „. 

, ,     .    .    r     ,  .  .  J  The  royal  feast. 

Maximin  and  his  colleagues  were  stop- 
ped on  the  threshold,  till  they  had  made  a  devout  liba- 
tion to  the  health  and  prosperity  of  the  king  of  the  Huns; 
and  were  conducted,  after  this  ceremony,  to  their  respec- 
tive seats  in  a  spacious  hall.  The  royal  table  and  couch, 
covered  with  carpets  and  fine  linen,  was  raised  by  sev- 
eral steps  in  the  midst  of  the  hall ;  and  a  son,  an  uncle, 
or  perhaps  a  favourite  king,  were  admitted  to  share  the 
simple  and  homely  repast  of  Attila.  Two  lines  of 
small  tables,  each  of  which  contained  three  or  four 
guests,  were  ranged  in  order  on  either  hand  ;  the  right 
was  esteemed  the  most  honourable,  but  the  Romans  in- 
genuously confess,  that  they  were  placed  on  the  left; 
and  that  Beric,  an  unknown  chieftain,  most  probably 
of  the  Gothic  race,  preceded  the  representatives  of 
Theodosius  and  Valentinian.  The  barbarian  monarch 
received  from  his  cup-bearer,  a  goblet  filled  with  wine, 
and  courteously  drank  to  the  health  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished guest ;  who  rose  from  his  seat,  and  ex- 
pressed, in  the  same  manner,  hi3  loyal  and  respectful 
vows.  This  ceremony  was  successively  performed  for 
all,  or  at  least  for  the  illustrious  persons  of  the  assem- 
bly; and  a  considerable  time  must  have  been  con- 
sumed, since  it  was  thrice  repeated,  as  each  course  or 
service  was  placed  on  the  table.  But  the  wine  still 
remained  after  the  meat  had  been  removed  ;  and  the 
Huns  continued  to  indulge  their  intemperance  long 
after  the  sober  and  decent  ambassadors  of  the  two  em- 
pires had  withdrawn  themselves  from  the  nocturnal 
banquet.  Yet  before  they  retired,  they  enjoyed  a  sin- 
gular opportunity  of  observing  the  manners  of  the  na- 
tion in  their  convivial  amusements.  Two  Scythians 
stood  before  the  couch  of  Attila,  and  recited  the  verses 
which  they  had  composed,  to  celebrate  his  valour  and 
his  victories.  A  profound  silence  prevailed  in  the 
hall ;  and  the  attention  of  the  guests  was  captivated 
by  the  vocal  harmony,  which  revived  and  perpetuated 
the  memory  of  their  own  exploits :  a  martial  ardour 
dashed  from  the  eyes  of  the  warriors,  who  were  impa- 
tient for  battle ;  and  the  tears  of  the  old  men  expres- 
sed their  generous  despair,  that  they  could  no  longer 
partake  the  danger  and  glory  of  the  field.2  This  en- 
tertainment, which  might  be  considered  as  a  school  of 
military  virtue,  was  succeeded  by  a  farce,  that  debased 
the  dignity  of  human  nature.  A  Moorish  and  a  Scy- 
thian buffoon  successively  excited  the  mirth  of  the 
rude  spectators,  by  their  deformed  figure,  ridiculous 
dress,  antic  gestures,  absurd  speeches,  and  the  strange 
unintelligible  confusion  of  the  Latin,  the  Gothic,  and 
the  Hunnic  languages;  and  the  hall  resounded  with 
loud  and  licentious  peals  of  laughter.  In  the  midst  of 
this  intemperate  riot,  Attila  alone,  without  a  change  of 
countenance,  maintained  his  stedfast  and  inflexible 
gravity;  which  was  never  relaxed,  except  on  the  en- 
trance of  Irnac,  the  youngest  of  his  sons  :  he  embraced 
the  boy  with  a  smile  of  paternal  tenderness,  gently 
pinched  him  by  the  cheek,  and  betrayed  a  partial  af- 
fection, which  was  justified  by  the  assurance  of  his 
prophets,  that  Irnac  would  be  the  future  support  of  his 
family  and  empire.  Two  days  afterwards,  the  ambas- 
sadors received  a  second  invitation ;  and  they  had  rea- 
son to  praise  the  politeness,  as  well  as  the  hospitality, 
of  Attila.  The  king  of  the  Huns  held  a  long  and 
familiar  conversation  with  Maximin;  but  his  civility 
was  interrupted  by  rude  expressions,  and  haughty  re- 
proaches;  and  he  was  provoked,  by  a  motive  of  inter- 
est, to  support,  with  unbecoming  zeal,  the  private 
claims  of  his  secretary  Constantius.  "  The  emperor" 
(said  Attila)  "has  long  promised  him  a  rich  wife; 
Constantius  must  not  be  disappointed  ;  nor  should  a 
Roman  emperor  deserve  the  name  of  a  liar."  On  the 
third  day,  the  ambassadors  were  dismissed  ;  the  free- 

z  If  we  may  believe  Plutarch,  (in  Demetrio,  torn.  v.  p.  24.)  it  was  the 
custom  of  the  Scythians,  when  they  indulged  in  the  pleasures  of  the 
table,  to  awaken  their  languid  courage  by  the  martial  harmony  of 
twanging  their  bow-strings. 
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dom  of  several  captives  was  granted,  for  a  moderate 
ransom,  to  their  pressing  entreaties ;  and,  besides  the 
royal  presents,  they  were  permitted  to  accept  from  each 
of  the  Scythian  nobles,  the  honourable  and  useful  gift 
of  a  horse.  Maximin  returned,  by  the  same  road,  to 
Constantinople ;  and  though  he  was  involved  in  an 
accidental  dispute  with  Beric,  the  new  ambassador  of 
Attila,  he  flattered  himself  that  lie  had  contributed,  by 
the  laborious  journey,  to  confirm  the  peace  and  alli- 
ance of  the  two  nations.* 

Conspiracy  of  ^ut  tnfi  K°man  ambassador  was  igno- 
the  Romans  rant  of  the  treacherous  design,  which 
afaufi'la''C '  had  been  concealed  under  the  mask  of 
the  public  faith.  The  surprise  and  satis- 
faction of  Edecon,  when  he  contemplated  the  splen- 
dour of  Constantinople,  had  encourageh  the  interpre- 
ter Vigilius  to  procure  for  him  a  secret  interview  with 
the  eunuch  Chrysaphius,b  who  governed  the  emperor 
and  the  empire.  After  some  previous  conversation, 
and  a  mutual  oath  of  secrecy,  the  eunuch,  who  had 
not,  from  his  own  feelings  or  experience,  imbibed  any 
exalted  notions  of  ministerial  virtue,  ventured  to  pro- 
pose the  death  of  Attila,  as  an  important  service,  by 
which  Edecon  might  deserve  a  liberal  share  of  the 
wealth  and  luxury  which  he  admired.  The  ambas- 
sador of  the  Huns  listened  to  the  tempting  offer  ;  and 
professed,  with  apparent  zeal,  his  ability,  as  well  as 
readiness,  to  execute  the  bloody  deed  ;  the  design  was 
communicated  to  the  master  of  the  offices,  and  the 
devout  Theodosius  consented  to  the  assassination  of 
his  invincible  enemy.  But  this  perfidious  conspi- 
racy was  defeated  by  the  dissimulation,  or  the  repen- 
tance, of  Edecon;  and,  though  he  might  exaggerate 
his  inward  abhorrence  for  the  treason,  which  he  seem- 
ed to  approve,  he  dexterously  assumed  the  merit  of 
an  early  and  voluntary  confession.  If  we  now  review 
-the  embassy  of  Maximin,  and  the  behaviour  of  Attila. 
We  must  applaud  the  barbarian,  who  respected  the 
laws  of  hospitality,  and  generously  entertained  and 
dismissed  the  minister  of  a  prince  who  had  conspired 
against  his  life.  But  the  rashness  of  Vigilius  will  ap- 
pear still  more  extraordinary,  since  he  returned,  con- 
scious of  his  guilt  and  danger,  to  the  royal  camp  ;  ac- 
companied by  his  son,  and  carrying  with  him  a 
weighty  purse  of  gold,  which  the  favourite  eunuch 
had  furnished,  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  Edecon,  and 
to  corrupt  the  fidelity  of  the  guards.  The  interpreter 
was  instantly  seized,  and  dragged  before  the  tribunal 
of  Attila,  where  he  asserted  his  innocence  with  spe- 
cious firmness  till  the  threat  of  inflicting  instant  death 
on  his  son,  extorted  from  him  a  sincere  discovery  of 
the  criminal  transaction.  Under  the  name  of  ransom, 
or  confiscation,  the  king  of  the  Huns  accepted  two 
hundred  pounds  of  gold  for  the  life  of  a  traitor,  whom 
he  disdained  to  punish.  He  pointed  his  just  indigna- 
He  reprimands  tlon  against  a  nobler  object.  His  am- 
and  forgives  the  bassadors  Eslaw  and  Orestes  were  im- 
emperor.  mediately  despatched  to  Constantinople, 

with  a  peremptory  instruction,  which  it  was  much 
safer  for  them  to  execute  than  to  disobey.  They  boldly 
entered  the  imperial  presence,  with  the  fatal  purse 
hanging  down  from  the  neck  of  Orestes;  who  inter- 
rogated the  eunuch  Chrysaphius,  as  he  stood  beside 
the  throne,  whether  he  recognised  the  evidence  of  his 
guilt.  But  the  office  of  reproof  was  reserved  for  the 
superior  dignity  of  his  colleague  Eslaw,  who  gravely 
addressed  the  emperor  of  the  east  in  the  following 


words  :  "  Theodosius  is  the  son  of  an  illustrious  and 
respectable  parent;  Attila  likewise  is  descended  from 
a  noble  race;  and  he  has  supported,  by  his  actions, 
the  dignity  which  he  inherited  from  his  father  Mund- 
zuk.  But  Theodosius  has  forfeited  his  paternal  hon- 
ours, and,  by  consenting  to  pay  tribute,  has  degraded 
himself  to  the  condition  of  a  slave.  It  is  therefore 
just,  that  he  should  reverence  the  man  whom  fortune 
and  merit  have  placed  above  him ;  instead  of  attemp- 
ting, like  a  wicked  slave,  clandestinely  to  conspire, 
against  his  master.'"  The  son  of  Arcadius,  who  was 
accustomed  only  to  the  voice  of  flattery,  heard  with 
astonishment  the  severe  language  of  truth:  he  blush- 
ed and  trembled  ;  nor  did  he  presume  directly  to  re- 
fuse the  head  of  Chrysaphius,  which  Eslaw  and 
Orestes  were  instructed  to  demand.  A  solemn  em- 
bassy, armed  with  f  ill  powers  and  magnificent  gifts, 
was  hastily  sent  to  deprecate  the  wrath  of  Attila  ; 
and  his  pride  was  gratified  by  the  choice  of  Nomius 
and  Anatolius,  two  ministers  of  consular  or  patrician 
rank,  of  whom  the  one  was  great  treasurer,  and  the 
other  was  master-general  of  the  armies  of  the  east. 
He  condescended  to  meet  these  ambassadors  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Drenco  ;  and  though  he  at  first  af- 
fected a  stern  and  haughty  demeanour,  his  anger  was 
insensibly  mollified  by  their  eloquence  and  liberality. 
He  condescended  to  pardon  the  emperor,  the  eunuch, 
and  the  interpreter;  bound  himself  by  an  oath  to  ob- 
serve the  conditions  of  peace ;  released  a  great  num- 
ber of  captives  ;  abandoned  the  fugitives  and  deser- 
ters to  their  fate  ;  and  resigned  a  large  territory,  to  the 
south  of  the  Danube,  which  he  had  already  exhausted 
of  its  wealth  and  inhabitants.  But  this  treaty  was 
purchased  at  an  expense  which  might  have  supported 
a  vigorous  and  successful  war ;  and  the  subjects  of 
Theodosius  were,  compelled  to  redeem  the  safety  of  a 
worthless  favourite  by  oppressive  taxes,  which  they 
would  more  cheerfully  have  paid  for  his  destruction.0 
The  emperor  Theodosius  did  not  long         ,  .  1 

'  .  .         o    Theodosius  the 

survive  the  most  humiliating  circum-  Younger  dies, 
stance  of  an  inglorious  life.  As  he  was  *  ^og™' 
riding,  or  hunting,  in  the  neighbourhood  u  y 
of  Constantinople,  he  was  thrown  from  his  horse  into 
the  river  Lycus  :  the  spine  of  the  back  was  injured 
by  the  fall  ;  and  he  expired  some  days  afterwards,  in 
the  fiftieth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  forty-third  of  his 
reign.d  His  sister  Pulcheria,  whose  authority  had 
been  controlled  both  in  civil  and  ecclesiastical  affairs 
by  the  pernicious  influence  of  the  eunuchs,  was 
unanimously  proclaimed  empress  of  the  east;  and  the 
Romans,  for  the  first  time,  submitted  to  a  female  reign. 
No  sooner  had  Pulcheria  ascended  the  throne,  than 
she  indulged  her  own  and  the  public  resentment,  by 
an  act  of  popular  justice.  Without  any  legal  trial, 
the  eunuch  Chrysaphius  was  executed  before  the  gates 
of  the  city  ;  and  the  immense  riches  which  had  been 
accumulated  by  the  rapacious  favourite,  served  only 
to  hasten  and  to  justify  his  punishment.'  Amidst  the 
general  acclamations  of  the  clergy  and  people,  the 
empress  did  not  forget  the  prejudice  and  disadvantage 
to  which  her  sex  was  exposed  ;  and  she  wisely  re- 
solved to  prevent  their  murmurs  by  the  choice  of  a 
colleague,  who  would  always  respect  the  superior 
rank  and  virgin  chastity  of  his  wife.  She  and  is  succoeded 
gave  her  hand  to  Marcian,  a  senator,  by  Marcian, 
about  sixty  years  of  age  ;  and  the  no-  Aug.  25. 
minal  husband  of  Pulcheria  was  solemnly  invested 


»  The  curious  narrative  of  this  embassy,  which  required  few  obser- 
Tations,  and  was  not  susceptible  of  any  collateral  evidence,  may  be 
found  in  Priscus,  p.  49 — 70.  But  I  have  not  confined  myself  to  the 
same  order;  and  I  had  previously  extracted  the  historical  circum- 
stances, which  were  less  intimately  connected  with  the  journey, and 
business,  of  the  Koman  ambassadors. 

b  M.de  Tillemont  has  very  properly  given  the  succession  of  cham- 
berlains, who  reigned  in  the  name  of  Theodosius.  Chrysaphius  was 
the  last,  and,  according  to  the  unanimous  evidence  of  history,  the 
worst,  ofthese  favourites.  (See  Hist,  des  Einpereurs,  torn.  vi.  p.  117 
—119.  Mem.  Eccles.tom.  xv.  p.  438.)  His  partiality  for  his  godfather, 
the  heresiarch  Eutychee,  engaged  him  to  persecute  the  orthodox 
party. 


c  This  secret  conspiracy,  and  its  important  consequences,  may  be 
traced  in  the  fragments  of  Priscus,  p.  37,  38,  39.  54.  70,  71,  72.  The 
chronology  of  that  historian  is  not  fixed  to  any  precise  date  ;  but  the 
series  of  negotiations  between  Attila  and  the  eastern  empire.must  be 
included  between  the  three  or  four  years  which  are  terminated,  A.  D. 
450,  by  tho  death  of  Theodosius. 

d  Theodoras  the  Reader,  (see  Vales.  Hist.  Eccles.  torn.  iii.  p.  5G3.) 
and  the  Paschal  Chronicle,  mention  the  fall  without  specifying  the 
injury  :  but  the  consequence  was  so  likely  to  happen,  and  so  unlikely 
to  be  invented,  that  we  may  safely  give  credit  to  Nicephorus  Callis- 
tus,  a  Greek  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

e  Pulcheriae  natu  (says  count  IMareellinus)  sua  cum  avaritia  inter- 
emptvis  est.  She  abandoned  the  eunuch  to  the  pious  revenge  of  a 
son,  whose  father  had  suffered  at  his  instigation. 
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with  the  imperial  purple.  The  zeal  which  he  display- 
ed for  the  orthodox  creed,  as  it  was  established  by  the 
council  ot'  Chalcedon,  would  alone  have  inspired  the 
grateful  eloquence  of  the  catholics.  But  the  beha- 
viour of  Marcian  in  a  private  life,  and  afterwards  on 
the  throne,  may  support  a  more  rational  belief,  that 
he  was  qualified  to  restore  and  invigorate  an  empire, 
which  had  been  almost  dissolved  by  the  successive 
weakness  of  two  hereditary  monarchs.  He  was  born 
in  Thrace,  and  educated  to  the  profession  of  arms; 
but  Mareian's  youth  had  been  severely  exercised  by 
poverty  and  misfortune,  since  his  only  resource,  when 
he  first  arrived  at  Constantinople,  consisted  in  two 
hundred  pieces  of  gold,  which  he  had  borrowed  of  a 
friend.  He  passed  nineteen  years  in  the  domestic  and 
military  service  of  Aspar,  and  his  son  Ardaburius  ; 
followed  those  powerful  generals  to  the  Persian  and 
African  wars  ;  and  obtained,  by  their  influence,  the 
honourable  rank  of  tribune  and  senator.  His  mild 
disposition,  and  useful  talents,  without  alarming  the 
jealousy,  recommended  Marcian  to  the  esteem  and 
favour,  of  his  patrons ;  he  had  seen,  perhaps  he  had 
felt,  the  abuses  of  a  venal  and  oppressive  administra- 
tion ;  and  his  own  example  gave  weight  and  energy 
to  the  laws,  which  he  promulgated  for  the  reformation 
of  manners/ 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

Invasion  of  Gaul  by  Attila. — He  is  repulsed  by  JEtius  and 
the  Visigoths. — Attila  invades  and  evacuates  Italy. — The 
deaths  of  Attila,  JEtius,  and  Valentinian  III. 

Attila  threatens  It  was  the  opinion  of  Marcian,  that 
both  empires.     war  s]lou],]  De  avoided,  as  long-  as  it  is 

and  prepares  to  ..  T  -  i 

invade  Gaul,  possible  to  preserve  a  secure  and  hon- 
A.  D. 400.  ourable  peace;  but  it  was  likewise  his 
opinion,  that  peace  cannot  be  honourable  or  secure,  if 
the  sovereign  betrays  a  pusillanimous  aversion  to  war. 
This  temperate  courage  dictated  his  reply  to  the 
demands  of  Attila,  who  insolently  pressed  the  pay- 
ment of  the  annual  tribute.  The  emperor  signified  to 
the  barbarians,  that  they  must  no  longer  insult  the 
majesty  of  Rome  by  the  mention  of  a  tribute;  that  he 
was  disposed  to  reward,  with  becoming  liberality, 
the  faithful  friendship  of  his  allies;  but  that,  if  they 
presumed  to  violate  the  public  peace,  they  shouM  feel 
that  he  possessed  troops,  and  arms,  and  resolution,  to  re- 
pel their  attacks.  The  same  language,  even  in  the  camp 
of  the  Huns,  was  used  by  his  ambassador  Apollonius, 
whose  bold  refusal  to  deliver  the  presents,  till  he  had 
been  admitted  to  a  personal  interview,  displayed  a 
sense  of  dignity,  and  a  contempt  of  danger,  wrhich  At- 
tila was  not  prepared  to  expect  from  the  degenerate 
Romans.1  He  threatened  to  chastise  the  rash  suc- 
cessor of  Theodosius ;  but  he  hesitated,  whether  he 
should  first  direct  his  invincible  arms  against  the 
eastern  or  the  western  empire.  While  mankind  await- 
ed his  decision  with  awful  suspense,  he  sent  an  equal 
defiance  to  the  courts  of  Ravenna  and  Constantinople  ; 
and  his  ministers  saluted  the  two  emperors  with  the 
same  haughty  declaration.  "  Attila,  my  lord,  and  thy 
lord,  commands  thee  to  provide  a  palace  for  his  imme- 
diate reception."  b  But  as  the  barbarian  despised,  or 
afTected  to  despise,  the  Romans  of  the  east,  whom  he 
had  so  often  vanquished,  he  soon  declared  his  resolu- 
tion of  suspending  the  easy  conquest,  till  he  had 
achieved  a  more  glorious  and  important  enterprise. 
In  the  memorable  invasions  of  Gaul  and  Italy,  the 

f  Procopiu9.  de  Bell.  Vandal.  I.  i.  c.  4.  Evagrius,  I.  ii,  c.  i.  Theo 
phanes,  p.  90,  91.  Novell,  ad  Calcem  Cod.  Theod.  torn.  vi.  p.  30. 
The  praises  which  St.  Leo  and  the  ratholica  have  bestowed  on  Mar- 
cian, are  diligently  transcribed  by  Huron  i  us,  as  an  encouragement  for 
future  princes. 

a  See  Priscus,  p.  39.  72. 

b  The  Alexandrian  or  Paschal  Chronicle,  which  introduces  this 
haughty  message  during  the  lifetime  of  Theodosius,  may  have  an- 
ticipated the  date  ;  hut  the  dull  annalist  was  incapable  of  inventing 
the  original  and  genuine  style  of  Attila. 


Huns  were  naturally  attracted  by  the  wealth  and  fer- 
tility of  those  provinces ;  but  the  particular  motives 
and  provocations  of  Attila,  can  only  be  explained  by 
the  state  of  the  western  empire  under  the  reign  of  Val- 
entinian, or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  under  the  ad- 
ministration of  jEtius.c 

After  the  death  of  his  rival  Boniface, 
Mtms  had  prudently  retired  to  the  tents  ^"^ttk'ion 
of  the  Huns ;  and  he  was  indebted  to  of  ^tius. 
their  alliance  for  his  safety  and  his  re-  A.D.  433— 454: 
storation.  Instead  of  the  suppliant  language  of  a 
guilty  exile,  he  solicited  his  pardon  at  the  head  of 
sixty  thousand  barbarians  ;  and  the  empress  Placidia 
confessed,  by  a  feeble  resistance,  that  the  condescen- 
sion, which  might  have  been  ascribed  to  clemency, 
was  the  effect  of  weakness  or  fear.  She  delivered 
herself,  her  son  Valentinian,  and  the  western  empire, 
into  the  hands  of  an  insolent  subject ;  nor  could  Pla- 
cidia protect  the  son-in-law  of  Boniface,  the  virtuous 
and  faithful  Sebastian,11  from  the  implacable  persecu- 
tion, which  urged  him  from  one  kingdom  to  another, 
till  he  miserably  perished  in  the  service  of  the  Van- 
dals. The  fortunate  ^Etius,  who  was  immediately 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  patrician,  and  thrice  invested 
with  the  honours  of  the  consulship,  assumed,  with 
the  title  of  master  of  the  cavalry  and  infantry,  the 
whole  military  power  of  the  state;  and  he  is  some- 
times styled,  by  contemporary  writers,  the  duke,  or 
general,  of  the  Romans  of  the  west.  His  prudence, 
rather  than  his  virtue,  engaged  him  to  leave  the  grand- 
son of  Theodosius  in  the  possession  of  the  purple; 
and  Valentinian  was  permitted  to  enjoy  the  peace  and 
luxury  of  Italy,  while  the  patrician  appeared  in  the 
glorious  light  of  a  hero  and  a  patriot,  who  supported 
near  twenty  years  the  ruins  of  the  western  empire. 
The  Gothic  historian  ingenuously  confesses,  that 
jEtius  was  born  for  the  salvation  of  the  Roman  repub- 
lic ; e  and  the  following  portrait,  though  it  is  drawn  in 
the  fairest  colours,  must  be  allowed  to  contain  a 
much  larger  proportion  of  truth  than  of  flattery.  "  His 
mother  was  a  wealthy  and  noble  Italian,  and  his 
father  Gaudentius,  who  held  a  distinguished  rank  in 
the  province  of  Scythia,  gradually  rose  from  the  sta- 
tion of  a  military  domestic,  to  the  dignity  of  master 
of  the  cavalry.  Their  son,  who  was  enrolled  almost 
in  his  infancy  in  the  guards,  was  given  as  a  hostage, 
first  to  Alaric,  and  afterwards  to  the  Huns ;  and  he 
successively  obtained  the  civil  and  military  honours 
of  the  palace,  for  which  he  was  equally  qualified  by 
superior  merit.  The  graceful  figure  of  jEtius  was  not 
above  the  middle  stature ;  but  his  manly  limbs  were 
admirably  formed  for  strength,  beauty,  and  agility  ; 
and  he  excelled  in  the  martial  exercises  of  managing 
a  horse,  drawing  the  bow,  and  darting  the  javelin. 
He  could  patiently  endure  the  want  of  food  or  of 
sleep;  and  his  mind  and  body  were  alike  capable  of 
the  most  laborious  efforts.  He  possessed  the  genuine 
courage,  that  can  despise  not  only  dangers  but  inju- 
ries ;  and  it  was  impossible  either  to  corrupt,  or  de- 
ceive, or  intimidate,  the  firm  integrity  of  his  soul."' 


c  The  second  hook  of  the  Histoire  Critique  de  I'Etablissement  de 
la  Monarchic  Francoise,  torn.  i.  p.  189—424.  throws  great  light  on 
the  state  of  Gaul,  when  it  was  invaded  by  Attila;  but  the  ingen- 
ious author,  the  Abbe  Dubos,  too  often  bewilders  himself  in  system 
and  conjecture. 

d  Victor  Vitensis  (de  Persecul.  Vandal.  1.  i.  c  6  p.  8.  edit.  Rui- 
nart)  calls  him,  acer  consilio  et  strenuus  in  hello  :  but  his  courage, 
when  he  became  unfortunate,  was  censured  as  desperate  rashness  ; 
and  Sebastian  deserved,  or  obtained,  the  epithet  of  pr&ceps.  (Sidon. 
Apollinar.  Carmen,  ix.  181.)  His  adventures  at  Constantinople,  in 
Sicily,  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Africa,  are  faintly  marked  in  the  Chroni- 
cles of  Marcellinus  and  Idatius.  In  his  distress,  he  was  always  fol- 
lowed by  a  numerous  train;  since  he  could  ravage  the  Hellespont, 
and  Propontis,  and  seize  the  city  of  Barcelona. 

e  Reipuhlira:  Romanae  singulariter  natus,  qui  superbiam  Snevo- 
rum,  Franrorumque  barbariem  immensiscardibusservire  imperio  Ro 
mano  coegisset.    Jornandes  de  Rebus  Geticis,  c.  34,  p.  GGO. 

f  This  portrait  is  drawn  by  Renatus  Profuturus  Frigeridus,  a  con- 
temporary historian,  known  only  by  some  extracts,  which  are  pre- 
served by  Gregory  of  Tours,  (I.  ii.  c.  8.  in  torn.  2.-p.- 163.)  It  was 
probably  the  duty,  or  at  least  the  interest,  of  Renatus,  to  magnify 
the  virtues  of  JEtius  ;  but  he  would  have  shown  more  deiterity,  if 
ha  had  not  insisted  on  his  patient,  forgiving  disposition. 
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The  barbarians,  who  had  seated  themselves  in  the 
western  provinces,  were  insensibly  taught  to  respect 
the  faith  and  valour  of  the  patrician  jEtius.  He 
soothed  their  passions,  consulted  their  prejudices,  ba- 
lanced their  interests,  and  checked  their  ambition. 
A  seasonable  treaty,  which  he  concluded  with  Gen- 
seric,  protected  Italy  from  the  depredations  of  the 
Vandals;  the  independent  Britons  implored  and  ac- 
knowledged his  salutary  aid  ;  the  imperial  authority 
was  restored  and  maintained  in  Gaul  and  Spain ;  and 
he  compelled  the  Franks  and  the  Suevi,  whom  he 
had  vanquished  in  the  field,  to  become  the  useful  con- 
federates of  the  republic. 
„.„  „  •        From  a  principle  of  interest,  as  well 

His  connexion  ■  ,         1        ,  • 

with  the  Huns  as  gratitude,  Atius  assiduously  cultiva- 
and  Alani.  te(J  (he  all  iance  of  the  Huns.  While  he 
resided  in  their  tents  as  a  hostage,  or  an  exile,  he  had 
familiarly  conversed  with  Attila  himself,  the  nephewT 
of  his  benefactor  ;  and  the  two  famous  antagonists  ap- 
pear to  have  been  connected  by  a  personal  and  mili- 
tary friendship,  which  they  afterwards  confirmed  by 
mutual  gifts,  frequent  embassies,  and  the  education 
of  Carpilio,  the  son  of  /Etius,  in  the  camp  of  Attila. 
By  the  specious  professions  of  gratitude  and  voluntary 
attachment,  the  patrician  might  disguise  his  appre- 
hensions of  the  Scythian  conqueror,  who  pressed  the 
two  empires  with  his  innumerable  armies.  His  de- 
mands were  oheyed  or  eluded.  When  he  claimed  the 
spoils  of  a  vanquished  city,  some  vases  of  gold, 
which  had  been  fraudulently  embezzled,  the  civil  and 
military  governors  of  Noricum  were  immediately  de- 
spatched to  satisfy  his  complaints  ;  s  and  it  is  evident, 
from  their  conversation  with  Maximin  and  Priscus,  in 
the  royal  village,  that  the  valour  and  prudence  of 
jEtius  had  not  saved  the  western  Romans  from  the 
common  ignominy  of  tribute.  Yet  his  dexterous 
policy  prolonged  the  advantages  of  a  salutary  peace  ; 
and  a  numerous  army  of  Huns  and  Alani,  whom  he 
had  attached  to  his  person,  was  employed  in  the  de- 
fence of  Gaul.  Two  colonies  of  these  barbarians  were 
judiciously  fixed  in  the  territories  of  Valens  and  Or- 
leans ;h  and  their  active  cavalry  securpd  the  impor- 
tant passages  of  the  Rhone  and  of  the  Loire.  These 
savage  allies  were  not  indeed  less  formidable  to  the 
subjects  than  to  the  enemies  of  Rome.  Their  original 
settlement  was  enforced  with  the  licentious  violence 
of  conquest;  and  the  province  through  which  they 
marched  was  exposed  to  all  the  calamities  of  a  hostile 
invasion.'  Strangers  to  the  emperor  or  the  republic, 
the  Alani  of  Gaul  were  devoted  to  the  ambition  of 
jEtius ;  and  though  he  might  suspect,  that,  in  a  con- 
test with  Attila  himself,  they  would  revolt  to  the 
standard  of  their  national  king,  the  patrician  laboured 
to  restrain,  rather  than  to  excite,  their  zeal  and  resent- 
ment against  the  Goths,  the  Burgundians,  and  the 
Franks. 

The  Visigoths      The  kingdom  established  by  the  Visi- 
in  Gaul  under  goths  in  the  southern  provinces  of  Gaul, 
Theodoric?      na(^  gradually  acquired    strength  and 
A.  D.        maturity  ;  and  the  conduct  of  those  am- 
419—451.     bitious  barbarians,  either  in  peace  or 

%  The  embassy  consisted  of  count  Romulus  ;  of  Promotus,  presi- 
dent of  Noricum  ;  anil  of  Roma  mis.  the  military  duke.  They  were 
accompanied  by  Tatullus,  an  illustrious  citizen  of  Petovio.  in  ihe 
same  province,  and  father  of  Orestes,  who  had  married  the  daugh- 
ter of  count  Romulus.  See  Priscus,  p.  57.  65.  Cassioriorius  (Variar. 
i.  4.)  mentions  another  embassy,  which  was  executed  by  his  father 
and  Carpilio,  the  son  of  /Etius;  and,  as  Attila  was  no  more,  he 
could  safely  boast  of  their  manly  intrepid  behaviour  in  his  pre 
sence. 

h  Deserta  Valentinae  urbis  rura  Alanis  partienda  traduntur.  Pros- 
per Tyronis  Chron.  in  Historiens  de  France,  torn.  p.  639.  A  few 
lines  afterwards.  Prosper  observes  that  lands  in  the  ulterior  Gaul 
were  assigned  to  the  Alani.  Without  admitting  the  correction  of 
Dubos,  (torn.  i.  p.  300.)  the  reasonable  supposition  of  two  colonies  or 
garrisons  of  Alani,  will  confirm  his  arguments,  and  remove  his  ob- 
jections. 

i  See  Prosper.  Tyro,  p.  639.   Sidonius  (Panegyr.  Avit.  246.)  com- 
plains, in  the  name  of  Auvergne,  his  native  country, 
Litorius  Scythicos  eqnites  tunc  forte  suhacto 
Celsus  Aremorico,  Geticum  rapiebat  in  agmen 
Per  terras,  Arverne,  tuas,  qui  proiima  quaque 
Pisco reu,  flammii,  ferro,  ferilate,  rapinis. 


war,  engaged  the  perpetual  vigilance  of  iEtius.  Af- 
ter the  death  ofWallia,  the  Gothic  sceptre  devolved 
to  Theodoric,  the  son  of  the  great  Alaric  ;  k  and  his 
prosperous  reign,  of  more  than  thirty  years,  over  a 
turbulent  people,  may  he  allowed  to  prove,  that  his 
prudence  was  supported  by  uncommon  vigour,  both 
of  mind  and  body.    Impatient  of  his  narrow  limits. 
Theodoric  aspired  to  the  possession  of  Aries,  the 
wealthy  seat  of  government  and  commerce  ;  but  the 
city  was  saved  by  the  timely  approach  of  jEtius  ;  and 
the  Gothic  king,  who  had  raised  the  siege  with  some 
loss  and  disgrace,  was  persuaded,  for  an  adequate  sub- 
sidy, to  divert  the  martial  valour  of  his  subjects  in  a 
Spanish  war.     Yet  Theodoric  still  watched,  and 
eagerly  seized,  the  favourable  moment  of  renewing 
his  hostile  attempts.    The  Goths  be- 
sieged Narbonne,  while  the  Belgic  pro-  A-  a  435~ 439, 
vinces  were  invaded  by  the  Burgundians  ;  and  the 
public  safety  was  threatened  on  every  side  by  the 
apparent  union  of  the  enemies  of  Rome.    On  every 
side,  the  activity  of  jEtius,  and  his  Scythian  cavalry, 
opposed  a  firm  and  successful  resistance.  Twenty 
thousand  Burgundians  were  slain  in  battle;  and  the 
remains  of  the  nation  humbly  accepted  a  dependent  seat 
in  the  mountains  of  Savoy.1    The  walls  of  Narbonne 
had  been  shaken  by  the  battering  engines,  and  the  in- 
habitants had  endured  the  last  extremities  of  famine, 
when  count  Litorius,  approaching  in  silence,  and  di- 
recting each  horseman  to  carry  behind  him  two  sacks 
of  flour,  cut  his  way  through  the  intrenchments  of  the 
besiegers.    The  siege  was  immediately  raised;  and 
the  more  decisive  victory,  which  is  ascribed  to  the 
personal  conduct  of  ^Etius  himself,  was  marked  with 
the  blood  of  eight  thousand  Goths.    But  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  patrician,  who  was  hastily  summoned  to 
Italy  by  some  public  or  private  interest,  count  Lito- 
rius succeeded  to  the  command  ;  and  his  presumption 
soon  discovered,  that  far  different  talents  are  required 
to  lead  a  wing  of  cavalry,  or  to  direct  the  operations 
of  an  important  war.  At  the  head  of  an  army  of  Huns, 
he  rashly  advanced  to  the  gates  of  Thoulouse,  full  of 
careless  contempt  for  an  enemy,  whom  his  misfortunes 
had  rendered  prudent,  and  his  situation  made  des- 
perate.   The  predictions  of  the  augurs  had  inspired 
Litorius  with  the  profane  confidence  that  he  should 
enter  the  Gothic  capital  in  triumph  ;  and  the  trust 
which  he  reposed  in  his  pagan  allies,  encouraged  him 
to  reject  the  fair  conditions  of  peace,  which  were  re- 
peatedly proposed  by  the  bishops  in  the  name  of  The- 
odoric.   The  king  of  the  Goths  exhibited  in  his  dis- 
tress the  edifying  contrast  of  christian  piety  and  mo- 
deration ;  nor  did  he  lay  aside  his  sackcloth  and  ashes 
till  he  was  prepared  to  arm  for  the  combat.  His 
soldiers,  animated  with  martial  and  religious  enthusi- 
asm, assaulted  the  camp  of  Litorius.    The  conflict 
was  obstinate ;  the  slaughter  was  mutual.    The  Ro- 
man general,  after  a  total  defeat,  which  could  be  im- 
puted only  to  his  unskilful  rashness,  was  actually  led 
through  the  streets  of  Thoulouse,  not  in  his  own,  but 
in  a  hostile,  triumph;  and  the  misery  which  he  ex- 
perienced, in  a  long  and  ignominious  captivity,  ex- 
cited the  compassion  of  the  barbarians  themselves.™ 


Delebant ;  pacis  fallentes  nomen  inane. 
Another  poet,  Paulinus  of  Perigord,  confirms  the  complaint : 
Nam  sociam  vix  ferre  queas,  qui  durior  hoste. 

See  Dubos,  torn.  i.  p.  330. 
k  Theodoric  II.  the  son  of  Theodoric  I.  declares  to  Avitus  his  re- 
solution of  repairing,  or  expiating,  the  faults  which  his  grandfather 
had  committed. 

Q.ua>  voster  peccavit  avus,  quern  fuscat  id  unum, 
Quod  te,  Roma,  capil  — 

Sidon.  Panegyric.  Avit.  505. 
This  character,  applicable  only  to  the  great  Alaric,  establishes  the 
geneaology  of  the  Gothic  kines,  which  has  hitherto  been  unnoticed. 

1  'Ihe  name  of  Sapaudia,  the  origin  of  Savoy,  is  first  mentioned 
by  Ammiatius  Marcellinus  ;  and  two  military  posts  are  established, 
by  the  Notitia,  within  the  limits  of  that  province  :  a  cohort  was  sta- 
tioned at  Grenoble  in  Dauphine;  and  Ebrcdunum,  or  Iverdun,  shel- 
tered a  fleet  of  small  vessels,  which  commanded  the  lake  of  Neuf. 
chatel.  See  Valesius,  Notit.  Galliarum,  p.  503.  D'Anville,  Notice 
de  1'  Ancienne  Gaule,  p.  284.  579. 

m  Salvian  has  attempted  to  explain  the  moral  government  of  the 
Deity  ;  a  task  which  may  be  readily  performed  by  supposing,  that  tha 
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Such  a  loss,  in  a  country  whose  spirit  and  finances 
were  long  since  exhausted,  could  not  easily  be  repair- 
ed ;  and  the  Goths,  assuming,  in  their  turn,  the  senti- 
ments of  ambition  and  revenge,  would  have  planted 
their  victorious  standards  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhone, 
if  the  presence  of  ^Etius  had  not  restored  strength  and 
discipline  to  the  Romans."  The  two  armies  expected 
the  signal  of  a  decisive  action ;  but  the  generals,  whn 
were  conscious  of  eacli  others  force,  and  doubtful  of 
their  own  superiority,  prudently  sheathed  their  swords 
in  the  field  of  battle  ;  and  their  reconciliation  was  per- 
manent and  sincere.  Theodoric,  king  of  the  Visigoths, 
appears  to  have  deserved  the  love  of  his  subjects,  the 
confidence  of  his  allies,  and  the  esteem  of  mankind. 
His  throne  was  surrounded  by  six  valiant  sons,  who 
were  educated  with  equal  care  in  the  exercises  of  the 
barbarian  camp,  and  in  those  of  the  Gallic  schools  : 
from  the  study  of  the  Roman  jurisprudence,  they  ac- 
quired the  theory,  at  least,  of  law  and  justice  ;  and  the 
harmonious  sense  of  Virgil  contributed  to  soften  the 
asperity  of  their  native  manners.0  The  two  daughters 
of  the  Gothic  king  were  given  in  marriage  to  the  eldest 
sons  of  the  kings  of  the  Suevi  and  of  the  Vandals, 
who  reigned  in  Spain  and  Africa ;  but  these  illustri- 
ous alliances  were  pregnant  with  guilt  and  discord. 
The  queen  of  the  Suevi  bewailed  the  death  of  a  hus- 
band, inhumanly  massacred  by  her  brother.  The 
princess  of  the  Vandals  was  the  victim  of  a  jealous 
tyrant,  whom  she  called  her  father.  The  cruel  Gen- 
seric  suspected,  that  his  son's  wife  had  conspired  to 
poison  him;  the  supposed  crime  was  punished  by  the 
amputation  of  her  nose  and  ears:  and  the  unhappy 
daughter  of  Theodoric  was  ignominiously  returned  to 
the  court  of  Thoulouse  in  that  deformed  and  mutilated 
condition.  This  horrid  act,  which  must  seem  incre- 
dible to  a  civilized  age,  drew  tears  from  every  spec- 
tator ;  but  Theodoric  was  urged,  by  the  feelings  of  a 
parent  and  a  king,  to  revenge  such  irreparable  in- 
juries. The  imperial  ministers,  who  always  cherish- 
ed the  discord  of  the  barbarians,  would  have  supplied 
the  Goths  with  arms,  and  ships,  and  treasures,  for  the 
African  war;  and  the  cruelty  of  Genseric  might  have 
been  fatal  to  himself,  if  the  artful  Vandal  had  not 
armed,  in  his  cause,  the  formidable  power  of  the  Huns. 
His  rich  gifts  and  pressing  solicitations  inflamed  the 
ambition  of  Attila;  and  the  designs  of  ^Etius  and 
Theodoric  were  prevented  by  the  invasion  of  Gaul.p 
Th  Franks  in  ^ ran'is'  wnose  monarchy  was 

Gaul,  under  the  st'H  confined  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Merovingian  the  Lower  Rhine,  had  wisely  established 
klngs-  the  right  of  hereditary  succession  in  the 

noble  family  of  the  Merovingians. i    These  princes 


calamities  of  the  wicked  are  judgments,  and  those  of  the  righteous, 
trial*. 

n  Capto  terrarum  damna  patebant 

Litorio,  in  Rhodanum  proprios  producere  fines, 
Themloridae  fixum  ;  nec  erat  pugnare  necesse, 
Sed  Migrare  Getis;  rahidam  trux  asperat  iram 
Victor;  quod  sensit  Scythicum  sub  incpnihus  hostem 
Imputat,  et  nihil  est  grayius.  si  forsitan  unquam 
Vincere  contingat,  trepiilo.  

Panegyr.  Avit.  300,  &c. 
Sidonius  then  proceeds,  according  to  the  duty  of  a  panegyrist,  to 
transfer  the  whole  merit  from  ^tius  to  his  minister  Avitus. 

o  Theodoric  II.  revered,  in  the  person  of  Avitus,  the  character  of 
his  preceptor. 

 Mihi  Romula  dudum 

Per  te  jura  placent ;  parvumque  ediscere  jussit 
Ad  lua  verba  pater,  docili  quo  prisca  Maronis 
Carmine  molliret  Scythicos  mihi  pagina  mores. 

Sidon.  Panegyr.  Avit.  495,  &c. 
p  Our  authorities  for  the  reign  of  Theodoric  i.  are,  Jornandes  de 
Rebus  Geticis.  c.  34.  36.  and  the  Chronicles  of  Idalius,  and  the  two 
Prospers,  inserted  in  the  Historians  of  France,  torn.  i.  p.  612 — 640. 
To  these  we  may  add  Salvian  de  Gubernatione  Dei,  I.  vii.  p.  243 — 
245.  and  the  panegyric  of  Avitus.  by  Sidonius. 

q  Reges  Crinitos  se  creavisse  de  prima,  et  ut  ita  dicam  nobiliori 
Buorum  familia.  (Greg.  Turon.  I.  ii.  c.  9.  p.  1G6.  of  the  second  vol- 
ume of  the  Historians  of  France.)  Gregory  himself  does  not  men- 
tion the  Merovingian  name,  which  may  be  traced,  however,  to  the 
beginning  of  the  seventh  century,  as  the  distinctive  appellation  of 
the  royal  family,  and  even  of  the  French  monarchy.  An  ingen- 
ious critic  has  deduced  the  Merovingians  from  the  great  Maroboduus. 
and  he  has  clearly  proved  that  the  prince,  who  gave  his  name  to 
the  first  race,  was  more  ancient  than  the  father  of  Childeric.  See 
the  Memoires  de  l'Academie  dcs  Inscriptions,  torn.  xx.  p.  52 — 90. 
torn.  xxx.  557 — 587. 


were  elevated  on  a  buckler,  the  symbol  of  military 
command  ;r  and  the  royal  fashion  of  long  hair  was  the 
ensign  of  their  birth  and  dignity.  Their  flaxen  locks, 
which  they  combed  and  dressed  with  singular  care, 
hung  down  in  flowing  ringlets  on  their  back -and 
shoulders  ;  while  the  rest  of  their  nation  were  obliged, 
either  by  law  or  custom,  to  shave  the  hinder  part  of 
their  head  ;  to  comb  their  hair  over  the  forehead,  and 
to  content  themselves  with  the  ornament  of  two  small 
whiskers.'  The  lofty  stature  of  the  Franks,  and  their 
blue  eyes,  donoted  a  Germanic  origin  ;  their  close 
apparel  accurately  expressed  the  figure  of  their  limbs  ; 
a  weighty  sword  was  suspended  from  a  broad  belt ; 
their  bodies  were  protected  by  a  large  shield  :  and 
these  warlike  barbarians  were  trained  from  their  earli- 
est youth,  to  run,  to  leap,  to  swim  ;  to  dart  the  jave- 
lin, or  battle-axe,  with  unerring  aim ;  to  advance, 
without  hesitation,  against  a  superior  enemy  ;  and  to 
maintain,  either  in  life  or  death,  the  invincible  reputa- 
tion of  their  ancestors.1  Clodion,  the  first  of  their 
long-haired  kings,  whose  name  and  actions  are  men- 
tioned in  authentic  history,  held  his  residence  at  Dis- 
pargurn,11  a  village,  or  fortress,  whose  place  may  be 
assigned  between  Louvain  and  Brussels.  From  the 
report  of  his  spies,  the  king  of  the  Franks  was  inform- 
ed, that  the  defenceless  state  of  the  second  Belgic 
must  yield,  on  the  slightest  attack,  to  the  valour  of 
his  subjects.  He  boldly  penetrated  through  the 
thickets  and  morasses  of  the  Carbonarian  forest;1 
occupied  Tournay  and  Cambray,  the  only  cities  which 
existed  in  thefifih  century,  and  extended  his  conquests 
as  far  as  the  river  Somme,  over  a  desolate  country, 
whose  cultivation  and  populousness  are  the  effects 
of  more  recent  industry  J  While  Clodion  lay  encamp- 
ed in  the  plains  of  Artois,*  and  celebrated,  with  vain 
and  ostentatious  security,  the  marriage,  perhaps,  of  his 
son,  the  nuptial  feast  was  interrupted  by  the  unexpect- 
ed and  unwelcome  presence  of  ^Etius,  who  had  pass- 
ed the  Somme  at  the  head  of  his  light  cavalry.  The 
tables,  which  had  been  spread  under  the  shelter  of  a 
hill,  along  the  banks  of  a  pleasant  stream,  weie 
rudely  overturned  ;  the  Franks  were  oppressed  before 
they  could  Tecover  their  arms,  or  their  ranks ;  and 
their  unavailing  valour  was  fatal  only  to  themselves. 
The  loaded  waggons,  which  had  followed  their  march, 
afforded  a  rich  booty ;  and  the  virgin  bride,  with  her 
female  attendants,  submitted  to  the  new  lovers,  who 
were  imposed  on  them  by  the  chance  of  war.  This 
advantage,  which  had  been  obtained  by  the  skill  and 
activity  of  yEtius,  might  reflect  some  disgrace  on  the 
military  prudence  of  Clodion  ;  but  the  king  of  the 
Franks  soon  regained  his  strength  and  reputation,  and 


r  This  German  custom,  which  may  be  traced  from  Tacitus  to  Gre- 
gory of  Tours,  was  at  length  adopted  by  the  emperors  of  Constantino- 
ple. From  a  MS.  of  the  tenth  century,  Montfaucon  has  delineated 
the  representation  of  a  similar  ceremony,  which  the  ignorance  of 
the  age  has  applied  to  king  David.  See  Monumcns  de  la  Monarchie 
Fr.iiicoi?e,  torn.  i.  Discours  Preliminaire. 

s  Casaries  proli.ta  .  .  .  crinium  flagellis  per  terga  dimissis,  &c. 
See  the  Preface  to  the  third  volume  of  the  Historians  of  France, 
and  the  Abbe  Le  Ropuf,  (Disserlat.  torn.  iii.  p.  47 — 79.)  This  pecu- 
liar fashion  of  the  Merovingians  has  been  remarked  by  natives  and 
strangers;  by  Priscus,  (torn.  i.  p.  608.)  by  Agalhias,  (torn.  ii.  p.  49.) 
and  by  Gregory  of  Tours,  I.  iii.  18.  vi.  24.  viii.  10.  torn.  ii.  p.  196. 
278.  316. 

t  See  an  original  picture  of  the  figure,  dress,  arms,  and  temper  of 
the  ancient  Franks,  in  Sidonius  Apollinaris;  (Panegyr.  Majorian. 
238 — 254.)  and  such  pictures,  though  coarseiy  drawn,  have  a  real 
and  intrinsic  value.  Father  Daniel  (Hist,  de  la  Milice  Francoise, 
torn.  i.  p.  2 — 7.)  has  illustrated  the  description. 

u  Dubos,  Hist.  Critique,  &.c.  torn.  i.  p.  271,  272.  Some  geographers 
have  placed  Dispargum  on  the  German  side  of  the  Rhine.  See  a 
note  of  the  Benedictine  Editors  to  the  Historians  of  France,  torn.  ii. 
p.  166. 

1  The  Carbonarian  wood,  was  that  part  of  the  great  forest  of  the 
Ardennes,  which  lay  between  the  Escaut,  or  Scheldt,  and  the  Meuse. 
Vales.  Notit.  Gall.  p.  12C. 

y  Gregor.  Turon.  I.  ii.  c.  9.  in  torn.  ii.  p.  16G.  167.  Fredciar. 
Epitom.  c.  9.  p.  395.  Gesta  Reg.  Francor.  c.  5.  in  torn.  ii.  p.  544.  Vit. 
St.  Reniig.  ad  Ilincniar,  in  torn.  iii.  p.  373. 

2   Francus  qua  Cloio  patcntes 

Atrebatum  terras  pcrvaserat. 

Panegyr.  Majorian.  212. 
The  precise  spot  was  a  town,  or  village,  called  Vicus  Helena  ;  and 
both  the  name  and  the  place  are  discovered  by  modern  geographers 
at  Lens.   See  Vales.  Notit.  Gall.  p.  246.    Longuerue,  Description  de 
la  France,  torn.  ii.  p.  88. 
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still  maintained  the  possession  of  his  Gallic  kingdom 
from  the  Rhine  to  the  Somme.1  Under  his  reign,  and 
most  probably  from  the  enterprising  spirit  of  his  sub- 
jects,  the  three  capitals,  Mentz,  Treves,  and  Cologne, 
experienced  the  effects  of  hostile  cruelty  and  avarice. 
The  distress  of  Cologne  was  prolonged  by  the  perpe- 
tual dominion  of  the  same  barbarians,  who  evacuated 
the  ruins  of  Treves}  and  Treves,  which,  in  the  space 
of  forty  years,  had  been  four  times  besieged  and  pil- 
laged, was  disposed  to  lose  the  memory  of  her  afflic- 
tions in  the  vain  amusements  of  the  Circus.b  The 
death  of  Clodion,  after  a  reign  of  twenty  years,  ex- 
posed his  kingdom  to  the  discord  and  ambition  of  his 
two  sons.  Meroveus,  the  younger,c  was  persuaded 
to  implore  the  protection  of  Rome  :  he  was  received 
at  the  imperial  court,  as  the  ally  of  Valentinian,  and 
the  adopted  son  of  the  patrician  jEtius  ;  and  dismiss- 
ed, to  his  native  country,  with  splendid  gifts,  and  the 
strongest  assurances  of  friendship  and  support.  Dur- 
ing his  absence,  his  elder  brother  had  solicited,  with 
equal  ardour,  the  formidable  aid  of  Attila;  and  the 
king  of  the  Huns  embraced  an  alliance,  which  facili- 
tated the  passage  of  the  Rhine,  and  justified,  by  a 
specious  and  honourable  pretence,  the  invasion  of 
Gaul.4 

The  adventures  When  Attila  declared  his  resolution 
of  the  princess  of  supporting  the  cause  of  his  allies,  the 
Honoris.  Vandals  and  the  Franks,  at  the  same 

time,  and  almost  in  the  spirit  of  romantic  chivalry,  the 
savage  monarch  professed  himself  the  lover  and  the 
champion  of  the  princess  Honoria.  The  sister  of  Val- 
entinian was  educated  in  the  palace  of  Ravenna  ;  and 
as  her  marriage  might  be  productive  of  some  danger  to 
the  state,  she  was  raised,  by  the  title  of  Augustaf 
above  the  hopes  of  the  most  presumptuous  subject. 
But  the  fair  Honoria  had  no  sooner  attained  the  six- 
teenth year  of  her  age,  than  she  detested  the  importu- 
nate greatness  which  must  for  ever  exclude  her  from 
the  comforts  of  honourable  love  :  in  the  midst  of  vain 
and  unsatisfactory  pomp,  Honoria  sighed,  yielded  to 
the  impulse  of  nature,  and  threw  herself  into  the  arms 
of  her  chamberlain  Eugenius.  Her  guilt  and  shame 
(such  is  the  absurd  language  of  imperious  man)  were 
soon  betrayed  by  the  appearances  of  pregnane)' ;  but 
the  disgrace  of  the  royal  family  was  published  to  the 
world  by  the  imprudence  of  the  empress  Placidia,  who 
dismissed  her  daughter,  after  a  strict  and  shameful 
confinement,  to  a  remote  exile  at  Constantinople.  The 
unhappy  princess  passed  twelve  or  fourteen  years  in 
the  irksome  society  of  the  sisters  of  Theodosius,  and 
their  chosen  virgins  ;  to  whose  cruwn  Honoria  could 
no  longer  aspire,  and  whose  monastic  assiduity  of 
prayer,  fasting,  and  vigils,  she  reluctantly  imitated. 
Her  impatience  of  long  and  hopeless  celibacy,  urged 
her  to  embrace  a  strange  and  desperate  resolution. 
The  name  of  Attila  was  familiar  and  formidable  at 
Constantinople;   and  his  frequent  embassies  enter- 


»  See  a  vague  account  of  the  action  in  Sidonius.  Panegyr.  Majo- 
rian. 212  -2.50.  The  French  critics,  impatient  to  establish  their  mon- 
archy in  Gaul,  have  drawn  a  strong  argument  from  the  silence  of  Si- 
donius, who  dares  not  insinuate,  that  the  vanquished  Franks  were 
compelled  to  repass  the  Rhine    Dubos,  torn.  i.  p.  WSt. 

b  Salvian  (de  Gubernat.  Dei.  1.  vi.)  has  expressed,  in  vague  and 
declamatory  language,  the  misfortunes  of  these  three  cities,  which 
arte  distinctly  ascertained  by  the  learned  Mascou,  Hist,  of  the  An- 
cient Germans,  ix.  21. 

c  Priscus,  in  relating  the  contest,  does  not  name  the  two  brothers ; 
the  second  of  whom  he  had  seen  at  Rome,  a  beardless  youth,  with 
lone;  (lowing  hair.  (Historians  of  France,  torn.  i.  p.  607,  60S.)  The 
Benedictine  Editors  are  inclined  tj  believe,  that  they  were  the  sons 
of  some  unknown  king  of  the  Franks,  who  reigned  on  the  banks  of 
the  Necker;  but  the  arguments  of  M.  de  Foncemagne  (Mem.  de 
f'Academie,  torn.  viii.  p.  464.)  seem  to  prove,  that  the  succession  of 
Clodion  was  disputed  by  his  two  sons,  and  that  the  younger  was  Me- 
roveus, the  father  ofChilderic. 

<1  Under  the  Merovingian  race,  the  throne  was  hereditary ;  but  all 
the  sons  of  the  deceased  monarch  were  equally  entitled  to  their  share 
of  his  treasures  and  territories.  See  the  Dissertations  of  M.  de  Fon- 
cemagne, in  the  sixth  and  eighth  volumes  of  the  Meinoires  de  PAca- 
demie. 

e  A  medal  is  still  extant,  which  exhibits  the  pleasing  countenance 
of  Honoria,  witii  the  title  of  Augusta ;  anil  on  the  reverse,  the  impro- 

Ser  legend  of  Salus  KeipubliciK  round  the  monogram  of  Christ.  See 
ucange,  Famil.  Byztnuin.  p.  67.  73. 


tained  a  perpetual  intercourse  between  his  camp  and 
the  imperial  palace.  In  the  pursuit  of  love,  or  rather 
of  revenge,  the  daughter  of  Placidia  sacrificed  every 
duty  and  every  prejudice  ;  and  offered  to  deliver  her 
person  into  the  arms  of  a  barbarian,  of  whose  language 
she  was  ignorant,  whose  figure  was  scarcely  human, 
and  whose  religion  and  manners  she  abhorred.  By 
the  ministry  of  a  faithful  eunuch,  she  transmitted  to 
Attila  a  ring,  the  pledge  of  her  affection  ;  and  earnestly 
conjured  him  to  claim  her  as  a  lawful  spouse,  to  whom 
he  had  been  secretly  betrothed.  These  indecent  ad- 
vances were  received,  however,  with  coldness  and  dis- 
dain ;  and  the  king  of  the  Huns  continued  to  multiply 
the  number  of  his  wives,  till  his  love  was  awakened 
by  the  more  forcible  passions  of  ambition  and  avarice. 
The  invasion  of  Gaul  wa3  preceded,  and  justified,  by  a 
formal  demand  of  the  princess  Honoria,  with  a  just 
and  equal  share  of  the  imperial  patrimony.  His  pre- 
decessors, the  ancient  Tanjotis,  had  often  addressed,  in 
the  same  hostile  and  peremptory  manner,  the  daugh- 
ters of  China;  and  the  pretensions  of  Attila  were  not 
less  offensive  to  the  majesty  of  Rome.  A  firm  but  tem- 
perate refusal  was  communicated  to  his  ambassadors. 
The  right  of  female  succession,  though  it  might  derive 
a  specious  argument  from  the  recent  examples  of  Pla- 
cidia and  Pulcheria,  was  strenuously  denied  ;  and  the 
indissoluble  engagements  of  Honoria  were  opposed  to 
the  claims  of  her  Scythian  lover. f  On  the  discovery 
of  her  connexion  with  the  king  of  the  Huns,  the  guilty 
princess  had  been  sent  away,  as  an  object  of  horror, 
from  Constantinople  to  Italy:  her  life  was  spared; 
but  the  ceremony  of  her  marriage  was  performed  with 
some  obscure  and  nominal  husband,  before  she  was 
immured  in  a  perpetual  prison,  to  bewail  those  crimes 
and  misfortunes,  which  Honoria  might  have  escaped, 
had  she  not  been  born  the  daughter  of  an  emperor.^ 
A  native  of  Gaul,  and  a  contemporary,    A  .,  . 

,  ,       i     ,  .    c,.,      •  v;      Attda  invades 

the  learned  and  eloquent  iMdonius,  who  Gaul,  and  be- 
was  afterwards  bishop  of  Clermont,  had  sieges  Orleans, 
made  a  promise  to  one  of  his  friends,  A.  D.  451. 
that  he  would  compose  a  regular  history  of  the  war  of 
Attila.  If  the  modesty  of  Sidonius  had  not  discouraged 
him  from  the  prosecution  of  this  interesting  work,h 
the  historian  would  have  related,  with  the  simplicity 
of  truth,  those  memorable  events,  to  which  the  poet,  in 
vague  and  doubtful  metaphors,  has  concisely  alluded.' 
The  kings  and  nations  of  Germany  and  Scythia,  from 
the  Volga  perhaps  to  the  Danube,  obeyed  the  warlike 
summons  of  Attila.  From  the  royal  village,  in  the 
plains  of  Hungary,  his  standard  moved  towards  the 
west;  and,  after  a  march  of  seven  or  eight  hundred 
miles,  he  reached  the  conflux  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Neck- 
er; where  he  was  joined  by  the  Franks,  who  adhered  to 
his  ally,  the  elder  of  the  sons  of  Clodion.  A  troop  of 
light  barbarians,  who  roamed  in  quest  of  plunder, 
might  choose  the  winter  for  the  convenience  of  passing 
the  river  on  the  ice  :  but  the  innumerable  cavalry  of 
the  Huns  required  such  plenty  of  forage  and  provi- 
sions, as  could  be  procured  only  in  a  milder  season; 
the  Hercynean  forest  supplied  materials  for  a  bridge  of 


f  See  Priscus,  p.  39,  40.  It  might  be  fairly  alleged,  that  if  females 
could  succeed  to  the  throne,  Valentinian  himself  who  had  married  the 
daughter  and  heiress  of  the  younger  Theodosius,  would  have  asserted 
her  right  to  the  eastern  empire. 

g  The  adventures  of  Honoria  are  imperfectly  related  by  Jornandes, 
de  Successione  Regn.  c.  97.  and  de  Reb.  Get.  c.  42.  p.  674;  and  in 
the  Chronicles  of  Prosper  and  Marcellinus ;  but  they  cannot  be  mads 
consistent,  or  probable,  unless  we  separate,  by  an  interval  of  time 
and  place,  her  intrigue  with  Eugenius,  and  her  invitation  of  Attila. 
h  Exegeias  mihi,  ut  promitterem  tibi,  Altilae  bellum  stylo  me  pos- 

teris  intimaturum  cceperam  scribere,  sed  operis  arrepti  fasce 

perspecto,  laeduit  inchoasse.   Sidon  Apoll.  viii.  epist.  15.  p.  2-16. 

i   Subito  cum  rupta  tumultu 

Barbaries  lotas  in  le  transfuderat  Arctos, 
Gallia.   Pugnacem  Regum  comiiante  Gelono 
Gepidatrux  sequilur:  Scyruin  Burgundio  cogit : 
Chunus,  Hellonotus,  Neui'us,  Basierna,  Toringus 
Bructems,  tiVvosa  vel  quern  Nicer  abluit  unda 
Prorumpit  l'rancus.    Cecidit  cito  secta  bipenni 
Hercynia  in  lintres,  rt  Rhenum  texuit  aluo. 
El  jam  territicis  diffudcrat  Attila  turmis 

In  campos  se  Belga  tuos.  

Panegyr.  Avit.  319,  &c. 
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boats  ;  and  the  hostile  myriads  were  poured,  with  re- 
sistless violence,  into  the  Belgic  provinces.*1  The  con- 
sternation of  Gaul  was  universal ;  and  the  various  for- 
tunes of  its  cities  have  been  adorned  by  tradition  with 
martyrdoms  and  miracles.1  Troyes  was  saved  by  the 
merits  of  St.  Lupus ;  St.  Servatius  was  removed  from 
the  world,  that  he  might  not  behold  the  ruin  of  Ton- 
gres ;  and  the  prayers  of  St.  Genevieve  diverted  the 
march  of  Attila  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris.  But 
as  the  greater  part  of  the  Gallic  cities  were  alike  des- 
titute of  saints  and  soldiers,  they  were  besieged  and 
stormed  by  the  Huns;  who  practised,  in  the  example 
of  Metz,m  their  customary  maxims  of  war.  They  in- 
volved, in  a  promiscuous  massacre,  the  priests,  who 
served  at  the  altar,  and  the  infants,  who,  in  the  hour  of 
danger,  had  been  providently  baptized  by  the  bishop; 
the  flourishing  city  was  delivered  to  the  flames,  and  a 
solitary  chapel  of  St.  Stephen  marked  the  place  where 
it  formerly  stood.  From  the  Rhine  and  the  Moselle, 
Attila  marched  into  the  heart  of  Gaul;  crossed  the 
Seine  at  Auxerre ;  and,  after  a  long  and  laborious 
march,  fixed  his  camp  under  the  walls  of  Orleans. 
He  was  desirous  of  securing  his  conquests  by  the  pos- 
session of  an  advantageous  post,  which  commanded 
the  passage  of  the  Loire  ;  and  he  depended  on  the  se- 
cret invitation  of  Sangihan,  king  of  the  Alani,  who 
had  promised  to  betray  the  city,  and  to  revolt  from 
the  service  of  the  empire.  But  this  treacherous  con- 
spiracy was  detected  and  disappointed  :  Orleans  had 
been  strengthened  with  recent  fortifications  ;  and  the 
assaults  of  the  Huns  were  vigorously  repelled  by  the 
faithful  valour  of  the  soldiers,  or  citizens,  who  defend- 
ed the  place.  The  pastoral  diligence  of  Anianus,  a 
bishop  of  primitive  sanctity  and  consummate  prudence, 
exhausted  every  art  of  religious  policy  to  support  their 
courage,  till  the  arrival  of  the  expected  succours. 
After  an  obstinate  siege,  the  walls  were  shaken  by  the 
battering-rams ;  the  Huns  had  already  occupied  the 
suburbs ;  and  the  people,  who  were  incapable  of  bearing 
arms,  lay  prostrate  in  prayer.  Anianus,  who  anxiously 
counted  the  days  and  hours,  despatched  a  trusty  mes- 
senger to  observe,  from  the  rampart,  the  face  of  the 
distant  country.  He  returned  twice,  without  any  in- 
telligence that  could  inspire  hope  or  comfort;  but,  in 
his  third  report,  he  mentioned  a  small  cloud,  which  he 
had  faintly  descried  at  the  extremity  of  the  horizon. 
"  It  is  the  aid  of  God  !"  exclaimed  the  bishop,  in 
a  tone  of  pious  confidence  ;  and  the  whole  multi- 
titude  repeated  after  him,  "  It  is  the  aid  of  God." 
The  remote  object,  on  which  every  eye  was  fixed,  be- 
came each  moment  larger  and  more  distinct;  the 
Roman  and  Gothic  banners  were  gradually  perceived  ; 
and  a  favourable  wind  blowing  aside  the  dust,  discov- 
ered, in  deep  array,  the  impatient  squadrons  of  jEtius 
and  Theodoric,  who  pressed  forwards  to  the  relief  of 
Orleans. 


k  The  most  authentic  and  circumstantial  account  of  this  war,  is 
contained  in  Jornandes,  (de  Keb.  Geticis,  c.  36 — 41.  p  662 — 672.)  who 
has  sometimes  abridged,  and  sometimes  transcribed,  the  larger  his- 
tory of  Cassiodorius.  "Jornandes,  a  quotation  which  it  would  be  super- 
fluous to  repeat,  may  be  corrected  and  illustrated  by  Gregory  of 
Tours,  1.  2.  c.  5,  6,  7.  and  the  Chronicles  of  Idatius,  Isidore,  and  the 
two  Prospers.  All  the  ancient  testimonies  are  collected  and  inserted 
in  the  Historians  of  France:  but  the  reader  should  be  cautioned 
against  a  supposed  extract  from  the  Chronicle  of  Idatius,  (among  the 
fragments  of  Fredegarius.tom.  ii.  p.  462.)  which  often  contradicts  the 
genuine  text  of  the  Gallician  bishop. 

1  The  ancient  legendaries  deserve  some  regard,  as  they  are  obliged 
to  connect  their  fables  with  the  real  history  of  their  own  times.  See 
the  lives  of  St.  Lupus,  St.  Anianus,  the  bishop  of  Metz,  Ste.  Gene- 
vieve, &c.  in  the  Historians  of  France,  torn.  i.  p.  644,  645,  649.  torn, 
iii.  p.  369. 

m  The  scepticism  of  the  count  de  Buat(Hist.  desPeuples,  tom.vn. 
p.  539,  540.)  cannot  be  reconciled  with  any  principles  of  reason  or 
criticism.  Is  not  Gresory  of  Tours  precise  and  positive  in  his  ac- 
count of  the  destruction  of  Metz  ?  At  the  distance  of  no  more  than  a 
hundred  years,  could  he  be  ignorant,  could  the  people  be  ignorant,  of 
the  fate  of  a  city,  the  actual  residence  of  his  sovereigns,  the  kings  of 
Austrasia  ?  The  learned  count,  who  seems  to  have  undertaken  the 
apology  of  Attila,  and  the  barbarians,  appeals  to  the  false  Idatius, 
parcens  civitatibus  Germania?  et  Galliae,  and  forgets,  that  the  true 
Idatius  had  explicitly  affirmed  pluriins  civitales  effracitt,  among 
which  he  enumerates  .Metz 


The  facility  with  which  Attila  had  AIB>n08  of  the 
penetrated  into  the  heart  of  Gaul,  may  be  Romans  and  Vi- 
ascribed  to  his  insidious  policy,  as  well  sl3otlls- 
as  to  the  terror  of  his  arms.  His  public  declarations 
were  skilfully  mitigated  by  his  private  assurances; 
he  alternately  soothed  and  threatened  the  Romans  and 
the  Goths  ;  and  the  courts  of  Ravenna  and  Thoulouse, 
mutually  suspicious  of  each  other's  intentions,  beheld, 
with  supine  indifference,  the  approach  of  their  common 
enemy.  ./Etius  wTas  the  sole  guardian  of  the  public 
safety ;  but  his  wisest  measures  were  embarrassed  by 
a  faction,  which,  since  the  death  of  Placidia,  infested 
the  imperial  palace  :  the  youth  of  Italy„trembled  at 
the  sound  of  the  trumpet ;  and  the  barbarians,  who, 
from  fear  or  affection,  were  inclined  to  the  cause  of 
Attila,  awaited,  with  doubtful  and  venal  faith,  the 
event  of  the  war.  The  patrician  passed  the  Alps  at 
the  head  of  some  troops,  whose  strength  and  numbers 
scarcely  deserved  the  name  of  an  army."  But  on  his 
arrival  at  Aries,  or  Lyons,  he  was  confounded  by  the 
intelligence,  that  the  Visigoths,  refusing  to  embrace 
the  defence  of  Gaul,  had  determined  to  expect,  within 
their  own  territories,  the  formidable  invader,  whom 
they  professed  to  despise.  The  senator  Avitus,  who, 
after  the  honourable  exercise  of  the  prsetorian  prefec- 
ture, had  retired  to  his  estate  in  Auvergne,  was  per- 
suaded to  accept  the  important  embassy,  which  he 
executed  with  ability  and  success.  He  represented 
to  Theodoric,  that  an  ambitious  conqueror,  who  aspir- 
ed to  the  dominion  of  the  earth,  could  be  resisted  only 
by  the  firm  and  unanimous  alliance  of  the  powers 
whom  he  laboured  to  oppress.  The  lively  eloquence 
of  Avitus  inflamed  the  Gothic  warriors,  by  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  injuries  which  their  ancestors  had  suffered 
from  the  Huns;  whose  implacable  fury  still  pursued 
them  from  the  Danube  to  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees. 
He  strenuously  urged,  that  it  was  the  duty  of  every 
christian  to  save,  from  sacrilegious  violation,  the 
churches  of  God,  and  the  relics  of  the  saints  :  that  it 
was  the  interest  of,  every  barbarian  who  had  acquired 
a  settlement  in  Gaul,  to  defend  the  fields  and  vine- 
yards, which  were  cultivated  for  his  use,  against  the 
desolation  of  the  Scythian  shepherds.  Theodoric 
yielded  to  the  evidence  of  truth  ;  adopted  the  measure 
at  once  the  most  prudent  and  the  most  honourable  ; 
and  declared,  that,  as  the  faithful  ally  of  ./Etius  and 
the  Romans,  he  was  ready  to  expose  his  life  and  king- 
dom for  the  common  safety  of  Gaul.°  The  Visigoths, 
who,  at  that  time,  were  in  the  mature  vigour  of  their 
fame  and  power,  obeyed  with  alacrity  the  signal  of  war  ; 
prepared  their  arms  and  horses,  and  assembled  under 
the  standard'of  their  aged  king,  who  was  resolved,  with 
his  two  eldest  sons,  Torismond  and  Theodoric,  to  com- 
mand in  person  his  numerous  and  valiant  people.  The 
example  of  the  Goths  determined  several  tribes  or 
nations,  that  seemed  to  fluctuate  between  the  Huns 
and  the  Romans.  The  indefatigable  diligence  of  the 
patrician  gradually  collected  the  troops  of  Gaul  and 
Germany,  who  had  formerly  acknowledged  themselves 
the  subjects,  or  soldiers,  of  the  republic,  but  who  now 
claimed  the  rewards  of  voluntary  service,  and  the  rank 
of  independent  allies;  the  Laeti,  the  Armoricans,  the 
Breones,  the  Saxons,  the  Burgundians,  the  Sarma- 
tians,  or  Alani,  the  Ripuarians,  and  the  Franks  who 
followed  Meroveus  as  their  lawful  prince.  Such  was 
the  various  army,  which,  under  the  conduct  of  ^Etius 
and  Theodoric,  advanced,  by  rapid  marches,  to  relieve 


n   Vix  liquerat  Alpes 

Jstius,  tenue,  et  rarum  sine  milite  ducens 
Robur,  in  auxiliis  Geiicum  male  credulus  agmen 
Incassum  propriis  praesumens  adfore  castris. 

Panegyr.  Avil.  328,  ic. 
o  The  policy  of  Attila,  of  iEtius,  and  of  the  Visigoths,  is  imperfectly 
described  in  the  Panegyric  of  Avitus,  and  the  thirty-sixth  chapter  of 
Jornandes.  The  poet  and  the  historian  were  both  biassed  by  personal 
or  national  prejudices.  The  former  Pxalts  the  merit  and  importance 
of  Avitus;  orbis,  Avite,  salus,  Jcc  !  The  latter  is  anxious  to  show  the 
Goths  in  the  most  favourable  light.  Yet  their  agreement,  when  they 
are  fairly  interpreted,  is  a  proof  of  their  veracity. 
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Orleans,  and  to  give  battle  to  the  innumerable  host  of 
Attila.P 

,.     ,        On  their  approach,  the  kino-  of  the 

Attna  retires  to    T,  .  . 

the  plains  of  Huns  immediately  raised  in?  siege,  and 
Champagne.  sounded  a  retreat  to  recall  the  foremost 
of  his  troops  from  the  pillage  of  a  city  which  they 
had  already  entered.1'  The  valour  of  Attila  was  al- 
ways guided  by  his  prudence  :  and  as  he  foresaw  the 
fatal  consequences  of  a  defeat  in  the  heart  of  Gaul,  he 
repassed  the  Seine,  and  expected  the  enemy  in  the 
plains  of  Chalons,  whose  smooth  and  level  surface 
was  adapted  to  the  operations  of  his  Scythian  cavalry. 
But  in  this  tumultuary  retreat,  the  vanguard  of  the 
Romans  and  their  allies  continually  pressed,  and 
sometimes  engaged,  the  troops  whom  Attila  had 
posted  in  the  rear;  the  hostile  columns,  in  the  dark- 
ness of  the  night,  and  the  perplexity  of  the  roads, 
might  encounter  each  other  without  design  ;  and  the 
bloody  conflict  of  the  Franks  and  Gepidas,  in  which 
fifteen  thousand  r  barbarians  were  slain,  was  a  pre- 
lude to  a  more  general  and  decisive  action.  The  Cata- 
launian  fields'  spread  themselves  round  Chalons,  and 
extend,  according  to  the  vague  measurement  of  Jor- 
nandes,  to  the  length  of  one  hundred  and  fifty,  and  the 
breadth  of  one  hundred,  miles,  over  the  whole  pro- 
vince, which  is  entitled  to  the  appellation  of  a  cham- 
paign country.'  This  spacious  plain  was  distin- 
guished, however,  by  some  inequalities  of  ground  ; 
and  the  importance  of  a  height,  which  commanded 
the  camp  of  Attila,  was  understood,  and  disputed,  by 
the  two  generals.  The  young  and  valiant  Torismond 
first  occupied  the  summit ;  the  Goths  rushed  with 
irresistible  weight  on  the  Huns,  who  laboured  to  as- 
cend from  the  opposite  side  ;  and  the  possession  of 
this  advantageous  post  inspired  both  the  troops  and 
their  leaders  with  a  fair  assurance  of  victory.  The 
anxiety  of  Attila  prompted  him  to  consult  his  priests 
and  haruspices.  It  was  reported,  that,  after  scruti- 
nizing the  entrails  of  victims,  and  scraping  their 
bones,  they  revealed,  in  mysterious  language,  his  own 
defeat,  with  the  death  of  his  principal  adversary;  and 
that  the  barbarian,  by  accepting  the  equivalent,  ex- 
pressed his  involuntary  esteem  for  the  superior  merit 
of  jEtius.  But  the  unusual  despondency,  which 
seemed  to  prevail  among  the  Huns,  engaged  Attila  to 
use  the  expedient,  so  familiar  to  the  generals  of  anti- 
quity, of  animating  his  troops  by  a- military  oration  ; 
and  his  language  was  that  of  a  king,  who  had  often 
fought  and  conquered  at  their  head."  He  pressed 
them  to  consider  their  past  glory,  their  actual  danger, 
and  their  future  hopes.  The  same  fortune,  which 
opened  the  deserts  and  morasses  of  Scythia  to  their 
unarmed  valour,  which  had  laid  so  many  warlike  na- 
tions prostrate  at  their  feet,  had  reserved  the  joys  of 
this  memorable  field  for  the  consummation  of  their 


p  The  rpview  of  the  army  of  jEtius  is  made  by  Jornandeg,  c.  36.  p. 
664.  edit.  Grot,  torn,  ii.  p.  23.  of  the  Historians  of  France,  with  the 
notes  of  the  Benedictine  editor.  The  L*eli  were  a  promiscuous  race 
of  barbarians,  born  or  naturalized  in  Gaul;  and  theRiparii,  or  Iiipu- 
arii,  derived  their  name  from  their  posts  on  the  three  rivers,  the 
Khine,  the  Meuse.  and  the  Moselle;  the  Armoricans  possessed  the 
independent  cities  between  the  Seine  and  the  Loire.  A  colony  of 
Saxons  had  been  planted  in  the  diocese  of  Bayeux  ;  the  Burgun- 
diana  were  settled  in  Savoy  ;  and  the  Breones  were  a  warlike  tribe 
of  Rhaetians,  to  the  east  of  the  lake  of  Constance. 

q  Aurelianensis  urbis  otsidio,  oppugnatio,  irruptio,  nec  direptio, 
1.  v.  Sidon.  Apollin.  1.  viii.  Epist.  13.  p.  246.  The  preservation  of 
Orleans  might  be  easily  turned  into  a  miracle,  obtained,  and  foretold, 
by  the  holy  bishop. 

r  The  common  editions  read  xcm;  but  there  is  some  authority  of 
manuscripts  (and  almost  any  authority  is  sufficient)  for  the  more  rea- 
sonable number  of  xvm. 

i  Chalons,  or  Duro-Catalaunum,  afterwards  Catalauni,  had  former- 
ly made  a  part  of  the  territory  of  Rheims,  from  whence  it  is  distant 
only  twenty-seven  miles.  See  Vales.  Notit.  Gall.  p.  136.  D'Anville, 
Notice  de  I'Aucienne  Gaule,  p.  212.  279. 

t  The  name  of  Campania,  or  Champagne,  is  frequently  mentioned 
by  Gregory  of  Tours ;  and  that  great  province,  of  which  Rheims  was 
the  capital,  obeyed  the  command  of  a  duke.  Vales.  Notit.  p.  120 — 123. 

u  I  am  sensible  that  these  military  orations  are  usually  composed 
by  the  historian  ;  yet  the  old  Ostrogoths,  who  had  served  under  At- 
tila, might  repeat  his  discourse  to  Cassiodorius  :  the  ideas,  and  even 
the  expressions,  have  an  original  Scythian  cast ;  and  I  doubt,  whether 
an  Italian  of  the  sixth  century  would  have  thought  of  the  hujus  certa- 
minis  gatidia. 

Voc.  L— 3  K 


victories.  The  cautious  steps  of  their  enemies,  their 
strict  alliance,  and  their  advantageous  posts,  he  art- 
fully represented  as  the  effects,  not  of  prudence,  but 
of  fear.  The  Visigoths  alone  were  the  strength  and 
nerves  of  the  opposite  army;  and  the  Huns  might 
securely  trample  on  the  degenerate  Romans,  whose 
close  and  compact  order  betrayed  their  apprehensions, 
and  who  were  equally  incapable  of  supporting  the 
dangers,  or  the  fatigues,  of  a  day  of  battle.  The  doc- 
trine of  predestination,  so  favourable  to  martial  virtue, 
was  carefully  inculcated  by  the  king  of  the  Huns; 
who  assured  his  subjects,  that  the  warriors,  protected 
I  by  heaven,  were  safe  and  invulnerable  amidst  the 
darts  of  the  enemy  ;  but  that  the  unerring  Fates  would 
strike  their  victims  in  the  bosom  of  inglorious  peace. 
"  I  myself,"  continued  Attila,  "  will  throw  the  first 
I  javelin,  and  the  wretch  who  refuses  to  imitate  the 
I  example  of  his  sovereign,  is  devoted  to  inevitable 
I  death."  The  spirit  of  the  barbarians  was  rekindled 
|  by  the  presence,  the  voice,  and  the  example,  of  their 
intrepid  leader;  and  Attila,  yielding  to  their  impa- 
tience, immediately  formed  his  order  of  battle.  At 
the  head  of  his  brave  and  faithful  Huns,  he  occupied 
in  person  the  centre  of  the  line.  The  nations  subject 
to  his  empire,  the  Rugians,  the  Heruli,  the  Thurin- 
[  gians,  the  Franks,  the  Burgundians,  were  extended, 
|  on  either  hand,  over  the  ample  space  of  the  Cata- 
launian  fields ;  the  right  wing  was  commanded  by 
Ardaric,  king  of  the  Gepidae ;  and  the  three  valiant 
brothers,  who  reigned  over  the  Ostrogoths,  were  post- 
ed on  the  left  to  oppose  the  kindred  tribes  of  the  Visi- 
goths. The  disposition  of  the  allies  was  regulated 
by  a  different  principle.  Sangiban,  the  faithless  king 
of  the  Alani,  was  placed  in  the  centre  :  where  his  mo- 
tions might  be  strictly  watched,  and  his  treachery 
might  be  instantly  punished.  iEtius  assumed  the 
command  of  the  left,  and  Theodoric  of  the  right, 
wing;  while  Torismond  still  continued  to  occupy  the 
heights  which  appear  to  have  stretched  on  the  flank, 
and  perhaps  the  rear,  of  the  Scythian  army.  The  na- 
tions from  the  Volga  to  the  Atlantic  were  assembled 
on  the  plain  of  Chalons;  but  many  of  these  nations 
had  been  divided  by  faction,  or  conquest,  or  emigra- 
tion ;  and  the  appearance  of  similar  arms  and  ensigns, 
which  threatened  each  other,  presented  the  image  of 
a  civil  war. 

The   discipline   and    tactics  of  the  n  ...  . 

,  _^  .  .       LSameo!  Lnalons. 

Greeks  and  Komans  form  an  interesting 
part  of  their  national  manners.  The  attentive  study 
of  the  military  operations  of  Xenophon,  or  Caesar,  or 
Frederic,  when  they  are  described  by  the  same  genius 
which  conceived  and  executed  them,  may  tend  to  im- 
prove (if  such  improvement  can  be  wished)  the  art  of 
destroying  the  human  species.  But  the  battle  of 
Chalons  can  only  excite  our  curiosity  by  the  magni- 
tude of  the  object;  since  it  was  decided  by  the  blind 
impetuosity  of  barbarians,  and  has  been  related  by 
partial  writers,  whose  civil  or  ecclesiastical  profession 
secluded  them  from  the  knowledge  of  military  affairs. 
Cassiodorius,  however,  had  familiarly  conversed  with 
many  Gothic  warriors,  who  served  in  that  memorable 
engagement ;  "  a  conflict,"  as  they  informed  him, 
"  fierce,  various,  obstinate,  and  bloody  ;  such  as  could 
not  be  paralleled,  either  in  the  present,  or  in  past 
ages."  The  number  of  the  slain  amounted  to  one 
hundred  and  sixty-two  thousand,  or,  according  to 
another  account,  three  hundred  thousand  persons;1 
and  these  incredible  exaggerations  suppose  a  real  and 
effective  loss,  sufficient  to  justify  the  historian's  re- 
mark, that  whole  generations  may  be  swept  away,  by 


x  The  expressions  of  Jornandes,  or  rather  of  Cassiodorius,  are  ex- 
tremely  strong.  Bellum  atrox,  multiplex,  immane,  pertinax,  cui 
simili  nulla  usquam  narrat  antiquilas:  ubi  talia  gesta  referuntur,  ut 
nihil  esset  quod  in  vita  sua  conspicere  poluisset  egregius,  qui  hujus 
miraculi  privaretur  aspectu.  Dubos  (Hist.  Critique,  torn.  i.  p.  392, 
393.)  attempts  to  reconcile  the  162,000  of  Jornandes  with  the  300,000 
of  Idatius  and  Isidore  ;  by  supposing,  that  the  larger  number  included 
the  total  destruction  of  the  war,  the  effects  of  disease,  the  slaughter 
of  the  unarmed  people,  &c. 
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the  madness  of  kings,  in  the  space  of  a  single  hour. 
After  the  mutual  and  repeated  discharge  of  missile 
■weapons,  in  which  the  archers  of  Scythia  might  sig- 
nalize their  superior  dexterity,  the  cavalry  and  infan- 
try of  the  two  armies  were  furiously  mingled  in  closer 
combat.  Tire  Huns,  who  fought  under  the  eyes  of 
their  king,  pierced  through  the  feeble  and  doubtful 
centre  of  the  allies,  separated  their  wings  from  each 
other,  and  wheeling,  with  a  rapid  effort,  to  the  left, 
directed  their  whole  force  against  the  Visigoths.  As 
Theodoric  rode  along  the  ranks  to  animate  his  troops, 
he  received  a  mortal  stroke  from  the  javelin  of  Anda- 
ges,  a  noble  Ostrogoth,  and  immediately  fell  from  his 
horse.  The  wounded  king  was  oppressed  in  the  gen- 
eral disorder,  and  trampled  under  the  feet  of  his  own 
cavalry  ;  and  this  important  death  served  to  explain 
the  ambiguous  prophecy  of  the  haruspices.  Attila 
already  exulted  in  the  confidence  of  victory,  when  the 
valiant  Torismond  descended  from  the  hills,  and  veri- 
fied the  remainder  of  the  prediction.  The  Visigoths, 
who  had  been  thrown  into  confusion  by  the  flight,  or 
defection,  of  the  Alani,  gradually  restored  their  order 
of  battle;  and  the  Huns  were  undoubtedly  vanquish- 
ed, since  Attila  was  compelled  to  retreat.  He  had  ex- 
posed his  person  with  the  rashness  of  a  private  soldier ; 
but  the  intrepid  troops  of  the  centre  had  pushed  for- 
wards beyond  the  rest  of  the  line  ;  their  attack  was 
faintly  supported ;  their  flanks  were  unguarded;  and 
the  conquerors  of  Scythia  and  Germany  were  saved 
by  the  approach  of  the  night  from  a  total  defeat.  They 
retired  within  the  circle  of  waggons  that  fortified  their 
camp;  and  the  dismounted  squadrons  prepared  them- 
selves for  a  defence,  to  which  neither  their  arms,  nor 
their  temper,  were  adapted.  The  event  was  doubtful : 
but  Attila  had  secured  a  last  and  honourable  resource. 
The  saddles  and  rich  furniture  of  the  cavalry  were 
collected,  by  his  order,  into  a  funeral  pile  ;  and  the 
magnanimous  barbarian  had  resolved,  if  his  intrench- 
ments  should  be  forced,  to  rush  headlong  into  the 
flames,  and  to  deprive  his  enemies  of  the  glory  which 
they  might  have  acquired,  by  the  death  or  captivity 
of  Attila.? 

But  his  enemies  had  passed  the  night 
Retreat  of  Attila.  jn  disorder  and  anxiety      The  jfl. 

considerate  courage  of  Torismond  was  tempted  to  urge 
the  pursuit,  till  he  unexpectedly  found  himself,  with  a 
few  followers,  in  the  midst  of  the  Scythian  waggons. 
In  the  confusion  of  a  nocturnal  combat,  he  was  thrown 
from  his  horse;  and  the  Gothic  prince  must  have  per- 
ished like  his  father,  if  his  youthful  strength,  and  the 
intrepid  zeal  of  his  companions,  had  not  rescued  him 
from  this  dangerous  situation.  In  the  same  manner, 
but  on  the  left  of  the  line,  ^Etius  himself,  separated 
from  his  allies,  ignorant  of  their  victory,  and  anxious 
for  their  fate,  encountered  and  escaped  the  hostile 
troops,  that  were  scattered  over  the  plains  of  Chalons; 
and  at  length  reached  the  carnp  of  the  Goths,  which 
he  could  only  fortify  with  a  slight  rampart  of  shields, 
till  the  dawn  of  day.  The  imperial  general  was  soon 
satisfied  Of  the  defeat  of  Attila,  who  still  remained  in- 
active within  his  intrenchments  :  and  when  he  contem- 
plated the  bloody  scene,  he  observed,  with  secret  satis- 
faction, that  the  loss  had  principally  fallen  on  the 
barbarians.  The  body  of  Theodoric,  pierced  with 
honourable  wounds,  was  discovered  under  a  heap  of 
the  slain  :  his  subjects  bewailed  the  death  of  their 
king  and  father;  but  their  tears  were  mingled  with 
songs  and  acclamations,  and  his  funeral  rites  were 
performed  in  the  face  of  a  vanquished  enemy.  The 
Goths,  clashing  their  arms,  elevated  on  a  buckler  his 
eldest  son  Torismond,  to  whom  they  justty  ascribed 
the  glory  of  their  success;  and  the  new  king  accepted 
the  obligation  of.^fevenge,  as  a  sacred  portion  of  his 


T  The  count  de  Buat,  (Hist,  des  Peoples,  &c.  lorn.  vii.  p.  554—573.) 
still  depending  on  the  false,  and  again  rejecting  the  true,  Idatius, 
has  divided  the  defeat  of  Attila  into  two  great  battles;  the  former 
near  Orleans,  the  latter  in  Champagne :  in  the  one  Theodoric  was 
I  lain  ;  in  the  other  he  was  revenged. 


paternal  inheritance.  Yet  the  Goths  themselves  were 
astonished  by  the  fierce  and  undaunted  aspect  of  their 
formidable  antagonist;  and  their  historian  has  com- 
pared Attila  to  a  lion  encompassed  in  his  den,  and 
threatening  his  hunters  with  redoubled  fury.  The 
kings  and  nations,  who  might  have  deserted  his  stan- 
dard in  the  hour  of  distress,  were  made  sensible,  that 
the  displeasure  of  their  monarch  was  the  most  immi- 
nent and  inevitable  danger.  All  his  instruments  of 
martial  music  incessantly  sounded  a  loud  and  animat- 
ing strain  of  defiance;  and  the  foremost  troops  who 
advanced  to  the  assault,  were  checked,  or  destroyed, 
by  showers  of  arrows  from  every  side  of  the  intrench- 
ments. It  was  determined,  in  a  general  council  of 
war,  to  besiege  the  king  of  the  Huns  in  his  camp,  to 
intercept  his  provisions,  and  to  reduce  him  to  the  alter- 
native of  a  disgraceful  treaty,  or  an  unequal  combat. 
But  the  impatience  of  the  barbarians  soon  disdained 
these  cautious  and  dilatory  measures :  and  the  mature 
policy  of-'Etius  was  apprehensive,  that,  after  the  ex- 
tirpation of  the  Huns,  the  republic  would  be  oppressed 
by  the  pride  and  power  of  the  Gothic  nation.  The 
patrician  exerted  the  superior  ascendant  of  authority 
and  reason,  to  calm  the  passions,  which  the  son  of 
Theodoric  considered  as  a  duty;  represented,  with 
seeming  affection  and  real  truth,  the  dangers  of  ab- 
sence and  delay ;  and  persuaded  Torismond  to  disap- 
point, by  his  speedy  return,  the  ambitious  designs  of 
his  brothers,  who  might  occupy  the  throne  and  treas- 
ures of  Thoulouse.*  After  the  departure  of  the  Goths, 
and  the  separation  of  the  allied  army,  Attila  was  sur- 
prised at  the  vast  silence  that  reigned  over  the  plains 
of  Chalons  :  the  suspicion  of  some  hostile  stratagem 
detained  Him  several  days  within  the  circle  of  his 
waggons;  and  his  retreat  beyond  the  Rhine  confessed 
the  last  victory  which  was  achieved  in  the  name  of  the 
western  empire.  Meroveus  and  his  Franks,  observing 
a  prudent  distance,  and  magnifying  the  opinion  of  their 
strength,  by  the  numerous  fires  which  they  kindled 
every  night,  continued  to  follow  the  rear  of  the  Huns, 
till  they  reached  the  confines  of  Thuringia.  The  Thu- 
ringians  served  in  the  army  of  Attila:  they  traversed, 
both  in  their  march  and  in  their  return,  the  territories 
of  the  Franks ;  and  it  was  perhaps  in  this  war  that  they 
exercised  the  cruelties,  which,  about  fourscore  years 
afterwards,  were  revenged  by  the  son  of  Clovis.  They 
massacred  their  hostages,  as  well  as  their  captives : 
two  hundred  young  maidens  were  tortured  with  exqui- 
site and  unrelenting  rage;  their  bodies  were  torn  asun- 
der by  wild  horses,  or  their  bones  were  crushed  under 
the  weight  of  rolling  waggons;  and  their  unburied 
limbs  were  abandoned  on  the  public  roads,  as  a  prey 
to  dogs  and  vultures.  Such  were  those  savage  ances- 
tors, whose  imaginary  virtues  have  sometimes  excited 
the  praise  and  envy  of  civilized  ages  !* 

Neither  the  spirit,  nor  the  forces,- nor  invasion  of  Italy 
the  reputation,  of  Attila,  were  impaired  by  Attila, 
by  the  failure  of  the  Gallic  expedition.  A-  a  45"2- 
In  the  ensuing  spring,  he  repeated  his  demand  of  the 
princess^  Honoria,  and  her  patrimonial  treasures.  The 
demand  was  again  rejected,  or  eluded  ;  and  the  indig- 
nant lover  immediately  took  the  field,  passed  the  Alps, 
invaded  Italy,  and  besieged  Aquileia  with  an  innumer- 
able host  of  barbarians.  Those  barbarians  were  un- 
skilled in  the  methods  of  conducting  a  regular  siege, 


2  Jornandes  de  Rebus  Geticis,  c.  41.  p.  G71.  The  policy  of  Otitis 
and  the  behaviour  of  Torismond,  are  extremely  natural ;  and  the  pa- 
trician, according  to  Gregory  of  Tours,  (1.  ii.  c.  7.  p.  163.)  dismissed 
the  prince  of  the  Franks,  by  suggesting  to  him  a  similar  apprehen- 
sion. The  false  Idatius  ridiculously  pretends,  that  jEtius  paid  a  clan- 
destine nocturnal  visit  to  the  kings  of  the  Ilunsand  of  the  Visigoths; 
from  each  of  whom  he  obtained  a  bribe  of  ten  thousand  pieces  of 
gold,  as  the  price  of  an  undisturbed  retreat. 

i  These  cruelties,  which  are  passionately  deplored  by  Theodoric, 
the  son  of  Clovis,  (Gregory  of  Tours,  l.iii.  c.  10.  p.  190.)  suit  the  lime 
and  circumstances  of  the  invasion  of  Attila.  His  residence  in  Thu- 
ringia was  long  attested  by  popular  tradition:  and  he  is  supposed  to 
have  assembled  a  couroultai,  or  diet,  in  the  territory  of  Eisenach 
See  ilascou,  ix.  30.  -who  settles,  with  nice  accuracy,  the  extent  of 
ancient  Thuringia,  and  derives  its  name  from  the  Gothic  tribe  of  the 
Thervingi. 
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which,  even  among  the  ancients,  required  some  know- 
ledge, or  at  least  some  practice,  of  the  mechanic  arts. 
But  the  labour  of  many  thousand  provincials  and  cap- 
tives, whose  lives  were  sacrificed  without  pity,  might 
execute  the  most  painful  and  dangerous  work.  The 
skill  of  the  Roman  artists  might  be  corrupted  to  the 
destruction  of  their  country.  The  walls  of  Aqnileia 
were  assaulted  by  a  formidable  train  of  battoring-rams, 
movable  turrets,  and  engines  that  threw  stones,  darts', 
and  fire  ;  b  and  the  monarch  of  the  Huns  employed  the 
forcible  impulse  of  hope,  fear,  emulation,  and  interest, 
to  subvert  the  only  barrier  which  delayed  the  conquest 
of  Italy.  Aquileia  was  at  that  period  one  of  the  rich- 
est, the  most  populous,  and  the  strongest  of  the  mari- 
time cities  of  the  Hadriatic  coast.  The  Gothic  auxilia- 
ries, who  appear  to  have  served  under  their  native 
princes  Alaric  and  Antala,  communicated  their  intre- 
pid spirit ;  and  the  citizens  still  remembered  the  glo- 
rious and  successful  resistance,  which  their  ancestors 
had  opposed  to  a  fierce,  inexorable  barbarian,  who  dis- 
graced the  majesty  of  the  Roman  purple.  Three 
months  were  consumed  without  effect  in  the  siege  of 
Aqnileia;  till  the  want  of  provisions,  and  the  clamours 
of  his  army,  compelled  Altila  to  relinquish  the  enter- 
prise; and  reluctantly  to  issue  his  orders,  that  the 
troops  should  strike  their  tents  the  next  morning,  and 
begin  their  retreat.  But  as  he  rode  ronnd  the  walls, 
pensive,  angry,  and  disappointed,  he  observed  a  stork, 
preparing  to  leave  her  nest,  in  one  of  the  towers,  and 
to  fly  with  her  infant  family  towards  the  country.  He 
seized,  with  the  ready  penetratiou  of  a  statesman,  this 
trilling  incident,  which  chance  had  offered  to  supersti- 
tion ;  and  exclaimed,  in  a  loud  and  cheerful  tone,  that 
such  a  domestic  bird,  so  constantly  attached  to  human 
society,  would  never  have  abandoned  her  ancient  seats, 
unless  those  towers  had  been  devoted  to  impending 
ruin  and  solitude.0  The  favourable  omen  inspired  an 
assurance  of  victory  ;  the  siege  was  renewed,  and  pro- 
secuted with  fresh  vigour;  a  large  breach  was  made 
in  the  part  of  the  wall  from  whence  the  stork  had  taken 
her  flight;  the  Huns  mounted  to  the  assault  with  irre- 
sistible fury,  and  the  succeeding  generation  could 
scarcely  discover  the  ruins  of  Aquileia/1  After  this 
dreadful  chastisement,  Attila  pursued  his  march  ;  and  as 
he  passed,  the  cities  of  Altinum,  Corcordia,  and  Padua, 
were  reduced  into  heaps  of  stones  and  ashes.  The  in- 
land towns,  Vicenza,  Verona,  and  Bergamo,  were  ex- 
posed to  the  rapacious  cruelty  of  the  Huns.  Milan 
and  Pavia  submitted,  without  resistance,  to  the  loss  of 
their  wealth  ;  and  applauded  the  unusual  clemency, 
which  preserved  from  the  flames  the  public,  as  w-ell  as 
private,  buildings;  and  spared  the  lives  of  the  captive 
multitude.  The  popular  traditions  of  Comum,  Turin, 
or  Modena,  may  justly  be  suspected  ;  yet  they  concur 
with  more  authentic  evidence  to  prove,  that  Attila 
spread  his  ravages  over  the  rich  plains  of  modern 
Lombardv  ;  which  are  divided  by  the  Po,  and  bounded 
by  the  Alps  and  Apennine.6  When  he  took  possession 
of  the  royal  palace  of  Milan,  he  was  surprised,  and 


I)  Machmis  constructis,  omnibusque  tormentorum  generibus  adhi- 
bitis.  Jornancles,  c.  42.  p.  673.  In  the  thirteenth  century,  the  Mo- 
guls battered  the  cities  of  China  with  large  engines,  constructed  by 
the  Mahometans  or  christians  in  their  service,  which  threw  stones 
from  150  lo  300  pounds'  weight.  In  the  defence  of  their  country,  the 
Chinese  used  gunpowder,  and  even  bombs,  above  a  hundred  years 
before  they  were  known  in  Europe ;  yet  even  those  celestial,  or  infer- 
nal, arms  were  insufficient  to  protect  a  pusillanimous  nation.  See 
Gaubil.  Hist,  des  Mongous,  p.  70,  71.  135.  157,  &c. 

c  The  same  story  is  told  bv  Jornandes,  and  by  Procopius,  (de  Bell. 
Vandal.  1.  i.  c.  4.  p.  137,  Is?.)  nor  is  it  easy  to  decide  which  is  the 
original.  But  the  Greek  historian  is  guilty  of  an  inexcusable  mis- 
take, in  placing  the  siege  of  Aquileia  after  the  death  of  jEtius. 

•1  Jornandes,  about  a  hundred  years  afterwards,  affirms,  that  Aqni- 
leia was  so  completely  ruined,  iia  ut  vix  ejus  vestigia,  ut  appareant, 
rehquermt.  See  Jornandes  de  lleb.  Geticis,  c.  42.  p.  673.  Paul.  Dia- 
con.  1.  li.  c.  14.  p.  785.  Liutprand.  Hist.  1.  iii.  c.  2.  The  name  of 
Aquileia  was  sometimes  applied  to  Forum  Julii,  (Cividad  del  Friuli.) 
the  more  recent  capital  of  the  Venetian  province. 

e  In  describing  this  war  of  Auila,  a  war  so  famous,  but  so  imper- 
fectly known,  I  have  taken  for  my  guides,  two  learned  Italians,  who 
considered  the  subject  with  some  peculiar  advantages;  Sigonius,  de 
Imperiu  Occidentali,  1.  xiii.  in  his  works,  torn.  i.  p.  495—502.  and 
Muralori,  Annah  d'ltalia,  loin.  iv.  p.  229—236.  Svo  edition. 


offended,  at  the  sight  of  a  picture,  which  represented 
the  Caesars  seated  on  their  throne,  and  the  princes  of 
Scythia  prostrate  at  their  feet.  The  revenge  which 
Attila  inflicted  on  this  monument  of  Roman  vanity, 
was  harmless  and  ingenious.  He  commanded  a  pain- 
ter to  reverse  the  figures,  and  the  attitudes  ;  and  the 
emperors  were  delineated  on  the  same  canvass,  ap- 
proaching in  a  suppliant  posture  to  empty  their  bags 
of  tributary  gold  before  the  throne  of  the  Scythian 
monarch.'  The  spectators  must  have  confessed  the 
truth  and  propriety  of  the  alteration  :  and  were  per- 
haps tempted  to  apply,  on  this  singular  occasion,  the 
well-know  n  fable  of  the  dispute  between  the  lion  and 
the  man.* 

It  is  a  saying  worthy  of  the  ferocious  Foundation  of 
pride  of  Attila  that  the  grass  never  grew  'he  republic  of 
on  the  spot  where  his  horse  had  trod.  Vcnlce- 
Yet  the  savage  destroyer  undesignedly  laid  the  foun- 
dations of  a  republic,  which  revived,  m  the  feudal  state 
of  Europe,  the  art  and  spirit  of  commercial  industry. 
The  celebrated  name  of  Venice,  or  Venetia,1'  was  for- 
merly diffused  over  a  large  and  fertile  province  of 
Italy,  from  the  confines  of  Pannonia  to  the  river  Ad- 
dua,  and  from  the  Po  to  the  Rhaitian'and  Julian  Alps. 
Before  the  irruption  of  the  barbarians,  fifty  Venetian 
cities  flourished  in  peace  and  prosperity  :  Aquileia  was 
placed  in  the  most  conspicuous  station  :  but  the  an- 
cient dignity  of  Padua  was  supported  by  agriculture 
and  manufactures;  and  the  property  of  five  hundred 
citizens,  who  were  entitled  to  the  equestrian  rank, 
must  have  amounted,  at  the  strictest  computation,  to 
one  million  seven  hundred  thousand  pounds.  Many 
families  of  Aquileia,  Padua,  and  the  adjacent,  towns, 
who  fled  from  the  sword  of  the  Huns,  found  a  safe, 
though  obscure,  refuge  in  the  neighbouring  islands.'  At 
the  extremity  of  the  gulf,  where  the  Hadriatic  feebly 
imitates  the  tides  of  the  ocean,  near  a  hundred  small 
islands  are  separated  by  shallow  water  from  the  conti- 
nent, and  protected  from  the  waves  by  several  long 
slips  of  land,  which  admit  the  entrance  of  vessels 
through  some  secret  and  narrow  channels.k  Till  the 
middle  of  the  fifth  century,  these  remote  and  seques- 
tered spots  remained  without  cultivation,  with  few  in- 
habitants, and  almost  without  a  name.1    But  the  man- 


f  This  anecdote  may  bp  found  under  two  different  articles  (,«s  J ic\x- 
»•»  and  Mpinttt)  of  the  miscellaneous  compilation  of  Suidas. 
g  Leo  respondit,  humana  hoc  pictuin  manti ; 
Videres  hominem  dejectum,si  pingere 
Leones  scirent. 

Appendix  ad  Phaedruni,  Fab.  xxv. 
The  lion  in  Phsedrus  very  foolishly  appeals  from  pictures  to  the  am- 
phitheatre :  and  I  am  glad  to  observe,  that  the  native  taste  of  La 
Fontaine  (1.  iii.  fable  x.)  has  omitted  this  most  lame  and  impotent 
conclusion. 

h  Paul  the  Deacon  (de  Gestis  Lancobard.  1.  ii.  c.  14.  p.  784.)  de- 
scribes the  provinces  of  Italy  about  the  end  of  the  eighth  century. 
Venetia  non  solum  in  paucis  insulis  quas  nunc  Venelias  dicimua, 
constat ;  sed  ejus  terminus  a  Pannoniae  finibus  usque  Adduam  flu- 
vium  protelatur.  The  history  of  that  province  till  the  age  of  Charle- 
magne forms  the  first  and  fhost  interesting  part  of  the  X'erona  Illus- 
trata,  (p.  1— 388.)  in  which  the  marquis'Scipio  Mallei  has  shown 
himself  equally  capable  of  enlarged  views  and  minute  disquisitions. 

■  This  emigration  is  not  attested  by  any  contemporary  evidence; 
but  the  fact  is  proved  by  the  event,  and  the  circumstances  might  be 
preserved  by  tradition.  The  citizens  of  Aquileia  retired  to  the  Isle 
of  Gradus,  those  of  Padua  to  Rivus  Altus,  orRialto,  where  the  city  of 
Venice  was  afterwards  built,  &c. 

k  The  topography  and  antiquities  of  the  Venetian  islands,  from 
Gradus  to  Clodia,  or  Chioesria,  are  accurately  stated  in  the  Dissertatio 
Chorographica  de  Italia  Medii  vEvi,  p.  151— 155. 

1  [The  learned  Count  Figliari  in  his  Memoirs  of  the  Venetians, 
(Memorie  de  Veneti  primi  e'secondidel  Come  Figliari,  vol.  vi.  Vene- 
zia,  1796.)  has  proved  that  from  the  earliest  times  the  nation  which 
occupied  the  country  which  has  since  been  named  the  Continental 
Venetian  Slates,  also  inhabited  the  islands  upon  its  coast,  and  hence 
arose  the  names  of  Venetia  Prima  and  Secunda,  the  first  of  which 
was  given  to  the  territory  upon  the  continent,  the  second  to  the 
islands  and  laeunes.  In  the  time  of  the  Pelassi  and  Etrusci.the  first 
Venetians  inhabited  a  fertile  and  delightful  country,  and  were  devo- 
ted to  agriculture;  the  second  being  situated  in  the  midst  of  canals, 
at  the  entrance  of  several  rivers,  and  within  reach  of  the  islands  of 
Greece  as  well  as  of  the  fruitful  lands  of  Italy,  applied  themselves  to 
navigation  and  commerce.  B  oth  were  subdued  bv  lb?  Romans  a 
little  before  the  spcond  Punic  war.  It  was  not,  however,  until  after 
the  victory  gained  by  Minus  over  the  Cimbri,  that  their  country  be- 
came a  Roman  province.  Under  the  reign  of  the  emperors  the  first 
Venetia  more  than  once  merited,  on  account  of  its  misfortunes,  a 
place  in  history.  But  the  maritime  province  was  engaged  in  fisher- 
|  ies,  in  the  manufacture  of  salt,  and  in  commerce.  The  Romans  re- 
|  garded  the  people  who  inhabited  it  as  beneath  the  dignity  of  history, 
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ners  of  the  Venetian  fugitives,  their  arts  and  their 
government,  were  gradually  formed  by  their  new  situ- 
ation ;  and  one  of  the  epistles  of  Cassiodorius,"1  which 
describes  their  condition  about  seventy  years  after- 
wards, may  be  considered  as  the  primitive  monument 
of  the  republic.  The  minister  of  Theodoric  compares 
them,  in  his  quaint  declamatory  style,  to  water-fowl, 
who  had  fixed  their  nests  on  the  bosom  of  the  waves  ; 
and  though  he  allows,  that  the  Venetian  provinces  had 
formerly  contained  many  nohle  families,  he  insinuates, 
that  they  were  now  reduced  by  misfortune  to  the  same 
level  of  humble  poverty.  Fish  was  the  common,  and 
almost  the  universal,  food  of  every  rank  :  their  only 
treasure  consisted  in  the  plenty  of  salt,  which  they  ex- 
tracted from  the  sea  :  and  the  exchange  of  that  com- 
modity, so  essentia!  to  human  life,  was  substituted  in 
the  neighbouring  markets  to  the  currency  of  gold  and 
silver.  A  people,  whose  habitations  might  be  doubt- 
fully assigned  to  the  earth  or  water,  soon  became  alike 
familiar  with  the  two  elements  ;  and  the  demands  of 
avarice  succeeded  to  those  of  necessity.  The  island- 
ers, who,  from  Grado  to  Chiozza,  were  intimately  con- 
nected with  each  other,  penetrated  into  the  heart  of 
Italy,  by  the  secure,  though  laborious,  navigation  of 
the  rivers  and  inland  canals.  Their  vessels,  which 
were  continually  increasing  in  size  and  number,  visit- 
ed all  the  harbours  of  the  gulf ;  and  the  marriage, 
which  Venice  annually  celebrates  with  the  Hadriatic, 
was  contracted  in  her  early  infancy.  The  epistle  of 
Cassiodorius,  the  prtetorian  praefect,  is  addressed  to  the 
maritime  tribunes :  and  he  exhorts  them,  in  a  mild  tone 
of  authority,  to  animate  the  zeal  of  their  countrymen 
for  the  public  service,  which  required  their  assistance 
to  transport  the  magazines  of  wine  and  oil  from  the 
province  of  Istria  to  the  royal  city  of  Ravenna.  The 
ambiguous  office  of  these  magistrates  is  explained  by 
the  tradition,  that,  in  the  twelve  principal  islands, 
twelve  tribunes,  or  judges,  were  created  by  an  annual 
and  popular  election.  The  existence  of  the  Venetian 
republic  under  the  Gothic  kingdom  of  Italy,  is  attest- 
ed by  the  same  authentic  record,  which  annihilates 
their  lofty  claim  of  original  and  perpetual  indepen- 
dence." 

Attila  gives  peace  The  Italians,  who  had  long  since  re- 
to  the  Ramans,  nounced  the  exercise  of  arms,  were  sur- 
prised, after  forty  years'  peace,  by  the  approach  of  a 
formidable  barbarian,  whom  they  abhorred,  as  the  ene- 
my of  their  religion,  as  well  as  of  their  republic. 
Amidst  the  general  consternation,  iEtius  alone  was  in- 
capable of  fear;  but  it  was  impossible  that  he  should 
achieve,  alone  and  unassisted,  any  military  exploits 
worthy  of  his  former  renown.  The  barbarians,  who 
had  defended  Gaul,  refused  to  march  to  the  relief  of 
Italy ;  and  the  succours  promised  by  the  eastern  em- 
peror were  distant  and  doubtful.  Since  y£tius,  at  the 
head  of  his  domestic  troops,  still  maintained  the  field, 
and  harassed  or  retarded  the  march  of  Attila,  he  never 
showed  himself  more  truly  great,  than  at  the  time 
when  his  conduct  was  blamed  by  an  ignorant  and  un- 
grateful people.0   If  the  mind  of  Valentinian  had  been 

and  have  left  ihem  in  obscurity."  They  remained  thereuntil  the 
time  when  their  islands  afforded  a  refuge  to  their  ruined  and  flying 
counlrvmen.  (Hist,  dps  Kepubliques  ilal.du  Moyen  age,  by  Simonde- 
Sismondi,  vol.  i.  p.  313.) — G.] 

m  Cassiodor.  Variar.  1.  xii.  epist.  2-1.  Maffei  (Verona  Illiistrata, 
part  i.  p.  240 — 254.)  has  translated  and  explained  this  curious  letter, 
in  the  spirit  of  a  learned  antiquarian  and  a  faithful  subject,  who  con- 
sidered Venice  as  the  only  legitimate  offspring  of  the  Roman  republic. 
He  fixes  the  date  of  the  epistle,  and  consequently  the  prefecture,  of 
Cassiodorius,  A.  D.  523. ;  and  the  marquis's  authority  has  the  more 
weight,  as  he  had  prepared  an  edition  of  his  works,  and  actually  pub- 
lished a  dissertation  on  the  true  orthography  of  his  name.  See  Os- 
servazioni  Letterarie,  torn.  ii.  p.  290—339. 

n  See,  in  the  second  volume  of  Amelot  de  la  Houssaie  Histoire  du 
Gouvernernent  de  Venise,  a  translation  of  the  famous  Squittinio. 
This  book,  which  has  been  exalted  far  above  its  merits,  is  stained,  in 
every  line,  with  the  disingenuous  malevolence  of  party:  but  the 
principal  evidence,  genuine  and  apocryphal,  is  brought  together,  and 
the  reader  will  easily  choose  the  fair  medium. 

o  Sirmond  (Not.  ad  Sidon.  Apollin.  p.  19.)  has  published  a  curious 
passage  from  the  Chronicle  of  Prosper.  Attila  redintegratis  viribus, 
quas  ill  Gallia  amiserat,  Italiam  ingredi  per  Pannonias  intendit ;  ni- 
hil duce  nostro  jEtio  secundum  priorifl  belli  opera  prospiciente,  &c. 


susceptible  of  any  generous  sentiments,  he  would  have 
chosen  such  a  general  for  his  example  and  his  guide. 
But  the  timid  grandson  of  Theodosius,  instead  of 
sharing  the  dangers,  escaped  from  the  sound,  of  war; 
and  his  hasty  retreat  from  Ravenna  to  Rome,  from  an 
impregnable  fortress  to  an  open  capital,  betrayed  his 
secret  intention  of  abandoning  Italy,  as  soon  as  the 
danger  should  approach  his  imperial  person.  This 
shameful  abdication  was  suspended,  however,  by  the 
spirit  of  doubt  and  delay,  which  commonly  adheres  to 
pusillanimous  counsels,  and  sometimes  corrects  their 
pernicious  tendency.  The  western  emperor,  with  the 
senate  and  people  of  Rome,  embraced  the  more  salu- 
tary resolution  of  deprecating,  by  a  solemn  and  sup- 
pliant embassy,  the  wrath  of  Attila.  This  important 
commission  was  accepted  by  Avienus,  who,  from  his 
birth  and  riches,  his  consular  dignity,  the  numerous 
train  of  his  clients,  and  his  personal  abilities,  held  the 
first  rank  in  the  Roman  senate.  The  specious  and 
artful  character  of  Avienus,?  was  admirably  qualified 
to  conduct  a  negociation  either  of  public  or  private  in- 
terest :  his  colleague  Trigetius  had  exercised  the  prae- 
torian prefecture  of  Italy  ;  and  Leo,  bishop  of  Rome, 
consented  to  expose  his  life  for  the  safety  of  his  flock. 
The  genius  of  Leo1'  was  exercised  and  displayed  in 
the  public  misfortunes  ;  and  he  has  deserved  the  ap- 
pellation of  Great,  by  the  successful  zeal  with  which 
he  laboured  to  establish  his  opinions  and  his  authority, 
under  the  venerable  names  of  orthodox  faith  and  eccle- 
siastical discipline.  The  Roman  ambassadors  were 
introduced  to  the  tent  of  Attila,  as  he  lay  encamped 
at  the  place  where  the  slow-winding  Mincius  is  lost  in 
the  foaming  waves  of  the  lake  Benacus,r  and  trampled, 
with  his  Scythian  cavalry,  the  farms  of  Catullus  and 
Virgil.*  The  barbarian  monarch  listened  with  favour- 
able, and  even  respectful  attention ;  and  the  deliver- 
ance of  Italy  was  purchased  by  the  immense  ransom, 
or  dowry,  of  the  princess  Honoria.  The  state  of  his 
army  might  facilitate  the  treaty,  and  hasten  his  retreat. 
Their  martial  spirit  was  relaxed  by  the  wealth  and  in- 
dolence of  a  warm  climate.  The  shepherds  of  the  north, 
whose  ordinary  food  consisted  of  milk  and  raw  flesh,  in- 
dulged themselves  too  freely  in  the  use  of  bread,  of  wine, 
wine,  and  of  meat,  prepared  and  seasoned  by  the  arts  of 
cookery;  and  the  progress  of  disease  revenged  in  some 
measure  the  injuries  of  the  Italians.'  When  Attila  de- 
clared his  resolution  of  carrying  his  victorious  arms  to 
the  gates  of  Rome,  he  was  admonished  by  his  friends, 
as  well  as  by  his  enemies,  that  Alaric  had  not  long 
survived  the  conquest  of  the  eternal  city.  His  mind, 
superior  to  real  danger,  was  assaulted  by  imaginary 
terrors ;  nor  could  he  escape  the  influence  of  supersti- 
tion, which  had  so  often  been  subservient  to  his  de- 


He  reproaches  JEtius  with  neglecting  to  guard  the  Alps,  and  with  a 
design  to  abandon  Italy  :  but  this  rash  censure  may  at  least  be  coun- 
terbalanced by  the  favourable  testimonies  of  Idatius  and  Isidore. 

p  See  the  original  portraits  of  Avienus,  and  his  rival  Basilius,  de- 
lineated and  contrasted  in  the  epistles  (i.  9.  p.  22.)  of  Sidonius.  He 
had  studied  the  characters  of  the  two  chiefs  of  the  senate;  but  he 
attached  himself  to  Basilius,  as  the  more  solid  and  disinterested 
friend. 

q  The  character  and  principles  of  Leo  may  be  traced  in  one  hund- 
red and  forty-one  original  epistles,  which  illustrate  the  ecclesiastical 
history  of  his  long  and  busy  pontificate,  from  A.  D.  440 — 461.  See 
Dupin,  Bibliotheque  Ecclesiastique,  torn.  iii.  part  ii.  p.  120—165. 

r   tardis  ingens  ubi  flexibus  errat 

Mincius,  et  tenera  pralexil  arundine  ripas 


Anne  lacus  tantos,  te  Lari  maxime,  teque  . 

Fluctibus,  81  fremiti!  assurgens  Benace  marino. 
s  The  Marquis  Maffei  (Verona  Illustrata,  part  i.  95.  129.  221.  part 
ii.  p.  2. 6.)  has  illustrated  with  taste  and  learning  this  interesling  topo- 
graphy. He  places  the  interview  of  Attila  and  St.  Leo  near  Anolica, 
or  Ardelica,  now  Peschiera,  at  the  conflux  of  the  lake  and  river ;  as- 
certains the  villa  of  Catullus,  in  the  deliffhtful  peninsula  of  Sarmio, 
and  discovers  the  Andes  of  Virgil,  in  the  village  of  Bandes,  precisely 
situate  qua  Be  subducere  colles  incipiunt,  where  the  Veronese  hills 
imperceptibly  slope  down  into  the  plain  of  Mantua. 

i  Si  statlminfestoagmine  urbem  petiissent,  grandediscrimen  esset: 
sed  in  Venetiaquo  fere  tractu  Italia  mollissima  est,  ipsa  soli  ca?lique 
dementia  robur  elanguit.  Ad  hoc  panis  usu  cariiisqife  cocta,  et  dul- 
cedine  vini  mitigatos,  &c.  This  passage  of  Florus  (iii.  3.)  is  still 
more  applicable  to  the  Huns  than  to  the  Cimbri,  and  it  may  serve  as 
a  commentary  on  the  celestial  plague,  with  which  Idatius  and  Isi- 
dore havo  afflicted  the  troops  of  Attila, 
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signs."  The  pressing  eloquence  of  Leo,  his  majestic 
aspect,  and  sacerdotal  robes,  excited  the  veneration  of 
Attila  for  the  spiritual  father  of  the  christians.  The 
apparition  of  the  two  apostles,  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul, 
who  menaced  the  barbarian  with  instant  death,  if  he 
rejected  the  prayer  of  their  successor,  is  one  of  the 
noblest  legends  of  ecclesiastical  tradition.  The  safety 
of  Rome  might  deserve  the  interposition  of  celestial 
beings ;  and  some  indulgence  is  due  to  a  fable,  which 
has  been  represented  by  the  pencil  of  Raphael,  and  the 
chisel  of  Algardi." 
The  death  of  Before  the  king  of  the  Huns  evacuated 
Attila,  Italy,  he  threatened  to  return  more  dread- 
A.  D.  453.  fu] ^  a[)(j  more  implacable,  if  his  bride,  the 
princess  Honoria,  were  not  delivered  to  his  ambassa- 
dors within  the  time  stipulated  by  the  treaty.  Yet,  in 
the  meanwhile,  Attila  relieved  his  tender  anxiety,  by 
adding  a  beautiful  maid,  whose  name  was  Ildico,  to 
the  list  of  his  innumerable  wives.1  Their  marriage 
was  celebrated  with  barbaric  pomp  and  festivity,  at 
his  wooden  palace  beyond  the  Danube ;  and  the  mon- 
arch, oppressed  with  wine  and  sleep,  retired,  at  a  late 
hour,  from  the  banquet  to  the  nuptial  bed.  His  atten- 
dants continued  to  respect  his  pleasures,  or  his  repose, 
the  greatest  part  of  the  ensuing  day,  till  the  unusual 
silence  alarmed  their  fears  and  suspicions  ;  and,  after 
attempting  to  awaken  Attila  by  loud  and  repeated  cries, 
they  at  length  broke  into  the  royal  apartment.  They 
found  the  trembling  bride  sitting  by  the  bedside,  hiding 
her  face  with  her  veil,  and  lamenting  her  own  danger, 
as  well  as  the  death  of  the  king,  who  had  expired 
during  the  night. ?  An  artery  suddenly  burst;  and  as 
Attila  lay  in  a  supine  posture,  he  was  suffocated  by  a 
torrent  of  blood,  which,  instead  of  finding  a  passage 
through  the  nostrils,  regurgitated  into  the"  lungs  and 
stomach.  His  body  was  solemnly  exposed  in  the 
midst  of  the  plain,  under  a  silken  pavilion;  and  the 
chosen  squadrons  of  the  Huns,  wheeling  round  in 
measured  evolutions,  chanted  a  funeral  song  to  the 
memory  of  a  hero,  glorious  in  his  life,  invincible  in 
his  death,  the  father  of  his  people,  the  scourge  of  his 
enemies,  and  the  terror  of  the  world.  According  to 
their  national  custom,  the  barbarians  cut  off  a  part  of 
their  hair,  gashed  their  faces  with  unseemly  wounds, 
and  bewailed  their  valiant  leader  as  he  deserved,  not 
with  tears  of  women,  but  with  the  blood  of  warriors. 
The  remains  of  Attila  were  inclosed  within  three  cof- 
fins, of  gold,  of  silver,  and  of  iron,  and  privately  buried 
in  the  night:  the  spoils  of  nations  were  thrown  into 
his  grave;  the  captives  who  had  opened  the  ground 
were  inhumanly  massacred  ;  and  the  same  Huns,  who 
had  indulged  such  excessive  grief,  feasted,  with  dis- 
solute and  intemperate  mirth,  about  the  recent  sepul- 
chre of  their  king.  It  was  reported  at  Constantinople, 
that  on  the  fortunate  night  in  which  he  expired,  Mar- 
cian  beheld  in  a  dream  the  bow  of  Attila  broken  asun- 
der :  and  the  report  may  be  allowed  to  prove,  how  sel- 


u  The  historian  Priscus  had  positively  mentioned  the  effect  which 
this  example  produced  on  the  mind  of  Attila.  Jornandes,  c.42.  p.  673. 

v  The  picture  of  Raphael  is  in  the  Vatican  ;  the  basso  (or  perhaps 
the  alto)  relievo  of  Algardi,  on  one  of  the  altars  of  St.  Peter.  (SeeDu- 
bos,  Reflexions  sur  la  Poesie  el  sur  la  Peinture,  lorn.  i.  p.  519,  520. 
Baronius  (Annal.  Eccles.  A.  D.  452.  No.  57,  58.)  bravely  sustains  the 
truth  of  the  apparition;  which  is  rejected,  however,  by  the  most 
learned  and  pious  catholics. 

i  Attila,  ut  Priscus  historicus  refert,  extinctionis  suae  tempore, 
puellam  Ildico  nomine,  decorain  valde,  sibi  matrimonium  post  innu- 
merabiles  uxores  .  .  .  socians.  Jornandes,  c.  49.  p.  633,  684.  He 
afterwards  adds  (c.  50.  p  686.)  Filii  Allilae,  quorum  per  licentiam 
libidinis  poene  populus  fuit.  Polygamy  has  been  established  anion:.' 
the  Tartars  of  every  age.  The  rank  of  plebeian  wives  is  regulated 
only  by  their  personal  charms;  and  the  faded  matron  prepares, 
without  a  murmur,  the  bed  which  is  destined  for  her  blooming  rival. 
But  in  royal  families  the  daughtersof  Khans  communicate  to  their  sons 
a  prior  right  of  inheritance.   See  Genealogical  History,  p.  406—408. 

y  The  report  of  her  guilt  reached  Constantinople,  where  it  obtain- 
ed a  very  different  name ;  and  Marcellinus  observes,  that  the  tyrant 
of  Europe  was  slain  in  the  night  by  the  hand,  and  the  knife,  of  a  wo- 
man. Corneille,  who  has  adapted  the  genuine  account  to  his  tragedy, 
describee  the  irruption  of  blood  in  forty  bombast  lines,  and  Attila  ex- 
claims with  ridiculous  fury, 

■ —  S'il  ne  veut  s'arreter  (ftis  blood) 

CDil-il)  on  me  payera  ce  qui  m'en  va  couter. 


dom  the  image  of  that  formidable  barbarian  was  absent 
from  the  mind  of  a  Roman  emperor.1 

The  revolution  which  subverted  the  Destruction  of 
empire  of  the  Huns,  established  the  »is  empire, 
fame  of  Attila,  whose  genius  alone  had  sustained  the 
huge  and  disjointed  fabric.  After  his  death,  the  bold- 
est chieftains  aspired  to  the  rank  of  kings;  and  the 
most  powerful  kings  refused  to  acknowledge  a  supe- 
rior; and  the  numerous  sons,  whom  so  many  various 
mothers  bore  to  the  deceased  monarch,  divided  and 
disputed,  lik#  a  private  inheritance,  the  sovereign 
command  of  the  nations  of  Germany  and  Scythia. 
The  bold  Ardaric  felt  and  represented  the  disgrace  of 
this  servile  partition  ;  and  his  subjects,  the  warlike 
Gepida;,  with  the  Ostrogoths,  under  the  conduct  of 
three  valiant  brothers,  encouraged  their  allies  to  vin- 
dicate the  rights  of  freedom  and  royalty.  In  a  bloody 
and  decisive  conflict  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Netad, 
in  Pannonia,  the  lance  of  the  Gepidaa,  the  sword  of 
the  Goths,  the  arrows  of  the  Huns,  the  Suevic  in- 
fantry, the  light  arms  of  the  Heruli,  and  the  heavy 
weapons  of  the  Alani,  encountered  or  supported  each 
other ;  and  the  victory  of  Ardaric  was  accompanied 
with  the  slaughter  of  thirty  thousand  of  his  enemies. 
Ellac,  the  eldest  son  of  Attila,  lost  his  life  and  crown 
in  the  memorable  battle  of  Netad  :  his  early  valour 
had  raised  him  to  the  throne  of  the  Acatzires,  a  Scy- 
thian people,  whom  he  subdued  ;  and  his  father,  who 
loved  the  superior  merit,  would  have  envied  the  death, 
of  Ellac."  His  brother  Dengisieh,  with  an  army  of 
Huns,  still  formidable  in  their  flight  and  ruin,  main- 
tained his  ground  above  fifteen  years  on  the  banks  of 
the  Danube.  The  palace  of  Attila,  with  the  old  coun- 
try of  Dacia,  from  the  Carpathian  hills  to  the  Euxine, 
became  the  seat  of  a  new  power,  which  was  erected 
by  Ardaric,  king  of  the  Gepida;.  The  Pannonian  con- 
quests, from  Vienna  to  Sirmium,  were  occupied  by  ' 
the  Ostrogoths  ;  and  the  settlements  of  the  tribes, 
who  had  so  bravely  asserted  their  native  freedom, 
were  irregularly  distributed,  according  to  the  measure 
of  their  respective  strength.  Surrounded  and  oppress- 
ed by  the  multitude  of  his  father's  slaves,  the  king- 
dom of  Dengisieh  was  confined  to  the  circle  of  his 
waggons;  his  desperate  courage  urged  him  to  invade 
the  eastern  empire  ;  he  fell  in  battle ;  and  his  head, 
ignominiously  exposed  in  the  Hippodrome,  exhibited 
a  grateful  spectacle  to  the  people  of  Constantinople. 
Attila  had  fondly  or  superstitiously  believed,  that  Ir- 
nac,  the  youngest  of  his  sons,  was  destined  to  perpe- 
tuate the  glories  of  his  race.  The  character  of  that 
prince,  who  attempted  to  moderate  the  rashness  of  his 
brother  Dengisieh,  was  more  suitable  to  the  declining 
condition  of  the  Huns  ;  and  Irnac,  with  his  subject 
hordes,  retired  into  the  heart  of  the  Lesser  Scythia. 
They  were  soon  overwhelmed  by  a  torrent  of  new  bar- 
barians, who  followed  the  same  road  which  their  own 
ancestors  had  formerly  discovered.  The  Geougen,  or 
Avares,  whose  residence  is  assigned  by  the  Greek 
writers  to  the  shores  of  the  ocean,  impelled  the  adja- 
cent tribes  ;  till  at  length  the  Igours  of  the  North, 
issuing  from  the  cold  Siberian  regions,  which  produce 
the  most  valuable  furs,  spread  themselves  over  the 
desert,  as  far  as  the  Boristhenes  and  the  Caspian 
gates ;  and  finally  extinguished  the  empire  of  the 
Huns.b 


z  The  curious  circumstances  of  the  death  and  funeral  of  Attila,  are 
related  by  Jornandes,  (c.  49.  p.  683—685.)  and  were  probably  trans- 
cribed from  Priscus. 

i  See  Jornandes,  de  Rebus  Geticis,  c.  50.  p.  CS5 — 6S8.  His  dis- 
tinction of  the  national  arms  is  curious  and  important.  Nam  ibi  ad- 
mirandum  reor  fuisse  spectaculurn,  ubi  cernere  erat  cunctis,  pug- 
nantem  Golhum  ense  furentem.  Gepidam  in  vulnere  suorum  cuncta 
tela  frangenlein,  Suevum  pede,  Hunnum  sagitta  prresumere,  Alanum 
gravi,  Herulum  levi  armatura  aciem  inslruere.  I  am  not  precisely 
informed  of  the  situation  of  the  river  Netad. 

b  Two  modern  historians  have  thrown  much  new  lisrht  on  the  ruin 
and  division  of  the  empire  of  Attila.  M.deBuatby  his  laborious  and 
minute  diligence  (torn.  viii.  p.  3— 31.  68— 94.) ;  and  M.  de  Guignes,  by 
his  extraordinary  knowledge  of  the  Chinese  language  and  writers. 
See  Hist,  des  Huns,  torn.  ii.  p.  315—319. 
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,T  ,    .  .  Such  an  event  might  contribute  to  the  ! 

Valentinian  mur-      r  .       c    ,  °  .  ,  . 

dersthe patrician  safety  ot  the  eastern  empire,  under  the 
^Etius.  reign  of  a  prince  who  conciliated  the  ! 

A.  d.  454;    friendship,  without  forfeiting  the  esteem, 
of  the  barbarians.    But  the  emperor  of  the  west,  the 
feehle  and  dissolute  Valentinian,  who  had  reached  his; 
thirty-fifth  year  without  attaining  the  age  of  reason  or 
courage,  abused  this  apparent  security,  to  undermine 
the  foundations  of  his  own  throne,  by  the  murder  of 
the  patrician  iEtius.    From  the  instinct  of  a  base  and 
jealous  mind,  he  hated  the  man  who  was  universally 
celebrated  as  the  terror  of  the  barbarTans,  and  the 
support  of  the  republic  ;  and  his  new  favourite,  the 
eunuch  Heraclius,  awakened  the  emperor  from  the 
supine  lethargy,  which  might  be  disguised,  during  the 
life  of  Placidia,'  by  the  excuse  of  filial  piety.  The 
fame  of  iEtius,  his  wealth  and  dignity,  the  numerous 
and  martial  train  of  barbarian  followers,  his  powerful 
dependents,  who  filled  the  civil  offices  of  the  state, 
and  the  hopes  of  his  son  Gaudetitius,  who  was  already 
contracted  to  Eudoxia,  the  emperor's  daughter,  had 
raised  him  above  the-rank  of  a   subject.    The  ambi- 
tious designs,  of  which  he  was  secretly  accused,  ex- 
cited the  fears,  as  well  as  the  resentment,  of  Valen- 
tinian.   jEtius  himself,  supported  by  the  conscious- 
ness of  his  merit,  his  services,  and  perhaps  his  inno- 
cence, seems  to  have  maintained  a  haughty  and  indis- 
creet behaviour.   The  patrician  offended  his  sovereign 
by  a  hostile  declaration  ;  he  aggravated  the  offence,  by 
compelling  him  to  ratify,  with  a  solemn  oath,  a  treaty 
of  reconciliation  and  alliance  ;  he  proclaimed  his  sus- 
picions, he  neglected  his  safety  :  and  from  a  vain  con- 
fidence that  the  enemy,  whom  he  despised,  was  in- 
capable even  of  a  manly  crime,  he  rashly  ventured  his 
person  in  the  palace  of  Rome.    Whilst  he  urged,  per- 
haps with  intemperate  vehemence,  the  marriage  of  his 
son,  Valentinian,  drawing  Ids  sword,  the  first  sword 
he  had  ever  drawn,  plunged  it  in  the  breast  of  a  gen- 
eral who  had  saved  his  empire :  his  courtiers  and 
eunuchs  ambitiously  struggled  to  imitate  their  mas- 
ter; and  jEtius,  pierced  with  a  hundred  wounds,  fell 
dead  in  the  royal  presence.    Boethius,  the  praetorian 
praefect,  was  killed  at  the  same  moment;  and  before 
the  event  could  be  divulged,  the  principal  friends  of 
the  patrician  were  summoned  to  the  palace,  and  se- 
parately murdered.   The  horrid  deed,  palliated  by  the 
specious  names  of  justice  and  necessity,  was  imme- 
diately communicated  by  the  emperor  to  his  soldiers, 
his  subjects,  and  his  allies.    The  nations,  who  were 
strangers  or  enemies  to  jEtius,  generously  deplored 
the  unworthy  fate  of  a  hero  :  the  barbarians,  who  had 
been  attached  to  his  service,  dissembled  their  grief 
and  resentment:  and  the  public  contempt,  which  had 
been  so  long  entertained  for  Valentinian,  was  at  once 
converted  into  deep  and  universal  abhorrence.  Such 
sentiments  seldom  pervade  the  walls  of  a  palace ;  yet 
the  emperor  was  confounded  by  the  honest  reply  of  a 
Roman,  whose  approbation  he  had  not  disdained  to 
solicit  :  "  I  am  ignorant,  Sir,  of  your  motives  and  pro- 
vocations ;  I  only  know,  that  yon  have  acted  like  a 
man  who  cuts  off  his  right  hand  with  his  left."'' 
and  ravishes  the     The  luxury  of  Rome  seems  to  have 
wife  of  Maximus.  attracted  the  long  and  frequent  visits  of 
Valentinian  ;  who  was  consequently  more  despised 
at  Rome  than  in  any  other  part  of  his  dominions.  A 
republican  spirit  was  insensibly  revived  in  the  senate, 
as  their  authority,  and  even  their  supplies,  became 
necessary  for  the  support  of  his  feeble  government. 


The  stately  demeanour  of  an  hereditary  monarch  of- 
fended their  pride  ;  and  the  pleasures  of  Valentinian 
were  injurious  to  the  peace  and  honour  of  noble  fa- 
milies. The  birth  of  the  empress  Eudoxia  was  equal 
to  his  own,  and  her  charms  and  tender  affection  de- 
served those  testimonies  of  love,  which  her  inconstant 
husband  dissipated  in  vague  and  unlawful  amours. 
Petronius  Maximus,  a  wealthy  senator  of  the  Anician 
family,  who  had  been  twice  consul,  was  possessed  of 
a  chaste  and  beautiful  wife  :  her  obstinate  resistance 
served  only  to  irritate  the  desires  of  Valentinian  :  and 
he  resolved  to  accomplish  them,  either  by  stratagem 
or  force.  Deep  gaming  was  one  of  the  vices  of  the 
court :  the  emperor,  who,  by  chance  or  contrivance, 
had  gained  from  Maxirnus  a  considerable  sum,  un- 
courteously  exacted  his  ring  as  a  security  for  the 
debt ;  and  sent  it  by  a  trusty  messenger  to  his  wife, 
with  an  order,  in  her  husband's  name,  that  she  should 
immediately  attend  the  empress  Eudoxia.  The  un- 
suspecting wife  of  Maximus  was  conveyed  in  her  lit- 
ter to  the  imperial  palace  ;  the  emissaries  of  her  im- 
patient lover  conducted  her  to  a  remote  and  silent  bed- 
chamber ;  and  Valentinian  violated,  without  remorse, 
the  laws  of  hospitality.  Her  tears,  when  she  returned 
home  ;  her  deep  affliction  ;  and  her  bitter  reproaches 
against  a  husband,  whom  she  considered  as  the  ac- 
complice of  his  own  shame,  excited  Maximus  to  a 
just  revenge  ;  the  desire  of  revenge  was  stimulated 
by  ambition  ;  and  he  might  reasonably  aspire,  by  the 
free  suffrage  of  the  Roman  senate,  to  the  throne  of  a 
detested  and  despicable  rival.  Valentinian,  who  sup- 
posed that  every  human  breast  was  devoid,  like  his 
own,  of  friendship  and  gratitude,  had  imprudently 
admitted  among  his  guards  several  domestics  and  fol- 
lowers of  jEtius.  Two  of  these,  of  barbarian  race, 
were  persuaded  to  execute  a  sacred  and  honourable 
duty,  by  punishing  with  death  the  assassin  of  their 
patron  ;  and  their  intrepid  courage  did  not  long  expect 
a  favourable  moment.  Whilst  Valentinian  amused 
himself  in  the  field  of  Mars,  with  the  spectacle  of 
some  military  sports,  they  suddenly  rushed  upon  him 
with  drawn  weapons,  despatched  the  guilty  Heraclius, 
and  stabbed  the  emperor  to  the  heart,  _ 

...      .  ,  1        ..•        e         i-      Death  of  V  ulen- 

without  the  least  opposition  from  his  tinian, 
numerous  train,  who  seemed  to  rejoice      A.D.  455. 
in  the  tyrant's  death.  Such  was  the  fate      March  16* 
of  Valentinian  the  third,e  the  last  Roman  emperor  of 
the  family  of  Theodosius.    He  faithfully  imitated  the 
hereditary  weakness  of  his  cousin  and  his  two  uncles, 
without  inheriting  the  gentleness,  the  purity,  the  in- 
nocence, which  allieviate,  in  their  characters,  the  want 
of  spirit  and  ability.    Valentinian  was  less  excusable, 
sine;1  he  had  passions,  without  virtues ;  even  his  re- 
ligion was  questionable  ;  and  though  he  never  deviat- 
ed into  the  paths  of  heresy,  he  scandalized  the  pious 
christians  by  his  attachment  to  the  profane  arts  of 
magic  and  divination. 

As  early  as  the  time  of  Cicero  and  Symptoms  of 
Varro,  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  Roman  decay  and  ruin, 
augurs,  that  the  twelve  vultures,  which  Romulus  had 
seen,  represented  the  tiuelve  centuries,  assigned  for  the 
fatal  period  of  his  city/  This  prophecy,  disregarded 
perhaps  in  the  season  of  health  and  prosperity,  in- 
spired the  people  with  gloomy  apprehensions,  when 
the  twelfth  century,  clouded  with  disgrace  and  mis- 
fortune, was  almost  elapsed;  6  and  even  posterity 


c  Placidia  died  at  Rome,  November  27,  A.  D.  450.  She  was  buried 
at  Ravenna,  where  her  sepulchre,  and  even  her  corpse,  seated  in  a 
chair  of  cypress  wood,  were  preserved  for  ages.  The  empress  re- 
ceived many  compliments  from  the  orthodox  clergy ;  and  St  Peter 
Chrysologus  assured  her,  that  her  zeal  for  the  Trinity  had  been  re- 
compensed by  an  august  Trinity  of  children.  See  Tillemont,  Hist, 
des  Empereurs,  loin.  vi.  p.  240. 

d  J2tium  Placidus  mactavit  spmivit  amens,  is  the  expression  of  Si- 
donius.  (Panegyr.  Avit.  359.)  The  poet  knew  the  world,  and  was 
not  inclined  to  flatter  a  minister  who  had  injured  or  disgraced  Avilus 
and  Majorian,  the  successive  heroes  of  his  song. 


e  With  regard  to  the  cause  and  circ 
and  Valentinian,  our  information  is 
(de  Bell.  Vandal.  1.  i.  c.  4.  p.  186— 
events  which  precede  his  own  men: 
fore  be  supplied  and  correct 


istances  of  the  deaths  of  jEtius 
rkand  imperfect.  Procopius 
.)  is  a  fabulous  writer  for  the 
7.  His  narrative  must  there- 
or  six  Chronicles,  none  of 


which  were  composed  in  Rome  or  Italy  ;  and  which  can  only  express, 
in  broken  sentences,  the  popular  rumours,  as  they  were  conveyed  to 
Gaul,  Spain,  Africa,  Constantinople,  or  Alexandria. 

r  This  interpretation  of  Vettius,  a  celebrated  augur,  was  quoted  by 
Varro,  in  the  xviiith  book  of  his  antiquities.  Censorinus,  de  Die  Na- 
tali,  c.  17.  p.  90,  91.  edit.  Havercamp. 

g  According  to  Varro,  the  twelfth  century  would  expire,  A.  D.  447. 
but  the  uncertainly  of  the  true  sra  of  Rome  might  allow  some  lati- 
tude of  anticipation  or  delay.   The  poets  of  the  age,  Claudian  (de 
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must  acknowledge  with  some  surprise,  that  the  arbi- 
trary interpretation  of  an  accidental  or  fabulous  cir- 
cumstance, has  been  seriously  verified  in  the  downfall 
of  the  western  empire.  But  its  fall  was  announced  by 
a  clearer  omen  than  the  flight  of  vultures  :  the  Roman 
government  appeared  every  day  less  formidable  to  its 
enemies,  more  odious  and  oppressive  to  its  subjects.11 
The  taxes  were  multiplied  with  the  public  distress ; 
economy  was  neglected  in  proportion  as  it -became 
necessary ;  and  the  injustice  of  the  rich  shifted  the 
unequal  burthen  from  themselves  to  the  people,  whom 
they  defrauded  of  the  indulgences  that  might  some- 
times have  alleviated  their  misery.  The  severe  in- 
quisition, which  confiscated  their  goods,  and  tortured 
their  persons,  compelled  the  subjects  of  Valentinian 
to  prefer  the  more  simple  tyranny  of  the  barbarians, 
to  fly  to  the  woods  and  mountains,  or  to  embrace  the 
vile  and  abject  condition  of  mercenary  servants.  They 
abjured  and  abhorred  the  name  of  Roman  citizens, 
which  had  formerly  excited  the  ambition  of  mankind. 
The  Armorican  provinces  of  Gaul,  and  the  greatest 
part  of  Spain,  were  thrown  into  a  state  of  disorderly 
independence,  by  the  confederations  of  the  Baguadas; 
and  the  imperial  ministers  pursued  with  prescriptive 
laws,  and  ineffectual  arms,  the  rebels  whom  they  had 
made.'  If  all  the  barbarian  conquerors  had  been  an- 
nihilated in  the  same  hour,  their  total  destruction 
would  not  have  restored  the  empire  of  the  west :  and 
if  Rome  still  survived,  she  survived  the  loss  of  free- 
dom, of  virtue,  and  of  honour. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

Sack  of  Rome  by  Genseric,  king  of  the  Vandals. — His  naval 
depredations. — Succession  of  the  last  emperors  of  the  west, 
Maximus,  Avitus,  Majorian,Severvs,  Atkcmius,  Olijhrius, 
Glycerius,  Nepos,  Augustulus. — Total  extinction  of  the 
western  empire. — Reign  of  Odoacer,  the  first  barbarian 
king  of  Italy. 

Naval  power  of  The  loss  or  desolation  of  the  provin- 
ce Vandals,  ces,  from  the  ocean  to  the  Alps,  nnpair- 
A.  D.  439  445.  e(j  tjle  g]ory  arKl  greatness  of  Rome: 
her  internal  prosperity  was  irretrievably  destroyed  by 
the  separation  of  Africa.  The  rapacious  Vandals 
confiscated  the  patrimonial  estates  of  the  emperors, 
and  intercepted  the  regular  subsidies,  which  relieved 
the  poverty,  and  encouraged  the  idleness,  of  the  ple- 
beians. The  distress  of  the  Romans  was  soon  aggra- 
vated by  an  unexpected  attack  ;  and  the  province,  so 
long  cultivated  for  their  use  by  industrious  and  obe- 
dient subjects,  was  armed  against  them  by  an  ambi- 
tious barbarian.  The  Vandals  and  Alani,  who  follow- 
ed the  successful  standard  of  Genseric,  had  acquired 
a  rich  and  fertile  territory,  which  stretched  along  the 
coast  above  ninety  days'  journey  from  Tangier  to 
Tripoli  ;  but  their  narrow  limits  were  pressed  and 
confined,  on  either  side,  by  the  sandy  desert  and  the 


Bell.  Getico,  265.)  and  Sidonius,  (in  Panegyr.  Avit.  may  be  admitted 
as  fair  witnesses  of  the  popular  opinion. 

Jam  reputant  annos,  interceptoque  volatu 

Vulluris,  incidunt  properatis  stecula  metis. 

Jam  prope  fata  tui  bissenas  Vulturis  alas 
Implebant ;  scis  namque  tuos,  scis,  Roma,  labores. 

See  Dubos,  Hist.  Critique,  torn.  i.  p.  340 — 346. 
h  The  fifth  hook  of  Salvian  is  filled  with  pathetic  lamentations, 
and  vehement  invectives.  His  immoderate  freedom  serves  to  prove 
the  weakness,  as  well  as  the  corruption,  of  the  Roman  government. 
His  book  was  published  after  the  loss  of  Africa,  (A.  D.  439.)  and 
after  Attala's  war,  (A.  I).  451.) 

i  The  Bagauda;  of  Spain,  who  fought  pitched  battles  with  the  Ro- 
man troops,  are  repeatedly  mentioned  in  the  Chronicle  of  Iriatius. 
Salvian  has  described  their  distress  and  rebellion  in  very  forcible 
language.  Itaque  noiuen  civiuin  Romanorum  ....  nunc  ultro  re- 
pudiatur  ac  fncitur,  nee  viie  tamen  sed  etiam  abominabile  pa*ne  ha- 
betur  ....  Et  bine  est  ut  etiam  hi  qui  ad  barbarosnoh  confugiunt, 
barhari  tamen  esse  coguntur ;  scilicet  ut  est  pars  magna  Hispano- 

rum,et  non  minima  Gallorum  De  Ragaudis  nunc  mihi  ser- 

mo  est,  qui  per  malos  judiees  et  cruentes  spoliati,  afflicti,  necati,  post- 
quam  jus  Romans  libertatis  nmiserant,  etiam  honorem  Romani 
nominis  perdiderunt  ....  Vocamus  rebelles.  vocamus  perditos 
cjuosessecompulimuscriminosos.  De  Gubei  nat.Dei  1.  v.  p.  158,  150 


Mediterranean.  The  discovery  and  conquest  of  the 
black  nations,  that  might  dwell  beneath  the  torrid 
zone,  could  not  tempt  the  rational  ambition  of  Gense- 
ric ;  but  he  cast  his  eyes  towards  the  sea ;  he  resolved 
to  create  a  naval  power,  and  his  bold  resolution  was 
executed  with  steady  and  active  perseverance.  The 
woods  of  mount  Atlas  afforded  an  inexhaustible  nur- 
sery of  timber  ;  his  new  subjects  were  skilled  in  the 
arts  of  navigation  and  ship-building;  he  animated  his 
daring  Vandals  to  embrace  a  mode  of  warfare  which 
would  render  every  maritime  country  accessible  to 
their  arms;  the  Moots  and  Africans  were  allured  by 
the  hopes  of  plunder;  and,  after  an  interval  of  six 
centuries,  the  fleets  that  issued  from  the  port  of  Car- 
thage again  claimed  the  empire  of  the  Mediterranean. 
The  success  of  the  Vandals,  the  conquest  of  Sicily, 
the  sack  of  Palermo,  and  the  frequent  descents  on  the 
coast  of  Lucania,  awakened  and  alarmed  the  mother 
of  Valentinian,  and  the  sister  of  Theodosius.  Alli- 
ances were  formed  ;  and  armaments,  expensive  and  in- 
effectual, were  prepared,  for  the  destruction  of  the 
common  enemy  ;  who  reserved  his  courage  to  encoun- 
ter those  dangers  which  his  policy  could  not  prevent 
or  elude.  The  designs  of  the  Roman  government 
were  repeatedly  baffled  by  his  artful  delays,  ambigu- 
ous promises,  and  apparent  concessions  ;  and  the  in- 
terposition of  his  formidable  confederate  the  king  of 
the  Huns,  recalled  the  emperors  from  the  conquest  of 
Africa  to  the  care  of  their  domestic  safety.  The  revo- 
lutions of  the  palace,  which  left  the  western  empire 
without  a  defender,  and  without  a  lawful  prince,  dis- 
pelled the  apprehensions,  and  stimulated  the  avarice, 
of  Genseric.  He  immediately  equipped  a  numerous 
fleet  of  Vandals  and  Moors,  and  cast  anchor  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Tiber,  about  three  months  after  the  death 
of  Valentinian,  and  the  elevation  of  Maximus  to  the 
imperial  throne. 

The  private  life  of  the  senator  Petro-  ™,  , 

„.r    .  .  _  The  character 

nius  Maximus1  was  often  alleged  as  a  and  reign  of  the 
rare  example  of  human  felicity.  His  emperor  Maxi- 
birth  was  noble  and  illustrious,  since  he  d.455, 
descended  from  the  Anician  family  ;  his  March  17. 
dignity  was  supported  by  an  adequate  patrimony  in 
land  and  money;  and  these  advantages  of  fortune 
were  accompanied  with  liberal  arts  and  decent  man- 
ners which  adorn  or  imitate  the  inestimable  gifts  of 
genius  and  virtue.  The  luxury  of  his  palace  and  ta- 
ble was  hospitable  and  elegant.  Whenever  Maximus 
appeared  in  public,  he  was  surrounded  by  a  train  of 
grateful  and  obsequious  clients  ;b  and  it  is  possible  that 
among  these  clients,  he  might  deserve  and  possess 
some  real  friends.  His  merit  was  rewarded  by  the  fa- 
vour of  the  prince  and  senate :  he  thrice  exercised 
the  office  of  prtetorian  praefect  of  Italy ;  he  was  twice 
invested  with  the  consulship,  and  he  obtained  the  rank 
of  patrician.  These  civil  honours  were  not  incompati- 
ble with  the  enjoyment  of  leisure  and  tranquillity;  his 
hours,  according  to  the  demands  of  pleasure  or  reason, 
weTe  accurately  distributed  by  a  water-clock  ;  and 
this  avarice  of  time  may  be  allowed  to  prove  the 
sense  which  Maximus  entertained  of  his  own  happi- 
ness. The  injury  which  he  received  from  the  empe- 
ror Valentinian,  appears  to  excuse  the  most  bloody  re- 
venge. Yet  a  philosopher  might  have  reflected,  that 
if  the  resistance  of  his  wife  had  been  sincere,  her 
chastity  was  still  inviolate,  and  that  it  could  never  be 
restored  if  she  had  consented  to  the  will  of  the  adul- 
terer. A  patriot  would  have  hesitated,  before  he  plun- 
ged himself  and  his  country  into  those  inevitable  ca- 
lamities, which  must  follow  the  extinction  of  the  roy- 


a  Sidonius  Apollinaris  composed  the  thirteenth  epistle  of  the  se- 
cond book,  to  refute  the  paradox  of  his  friend  Serranus,  who  enter- 
tained a  singular,  though  generous,  enthusiasm  for  the  deceased  em- 
peror. This  epistle,  with  some  indulgence,  may  claim  the  praise  of 
an  elegant  composition  ;  and  it  throws  much  light  on  the  character 
of  Maximus. 

b  Clientam  previa,  pedisequa,  circumfusa  populositas,  Is  the  train 
which  Sidonius  himself  (I.  I.  epist.  9.)  assigns  to  another  senator  of 
consular  rank. 
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al  house  of  Theodosius.  The  imprudent  Maximus 
disregarded  these  salutary  considerations  :  he  gratified 
his  resentment  and  ambition;  he  saw  the  bleeding 
corpse  of  Valentinian  at  his  feet ;  and  he  heard  him- 
self saluted  emperor  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the 
senate  and  people.  But  the  day  of  his  inauguration 
was  the  last  day  of  his  happiness.  He  was  imprison- 
ed (such  is  the  lively  expression  of  Sidonius)  in  the 
palace  ;  and  after  passing  a  sleepless  night,  he  sighed 
that  he  had  attained  the  summit  of  his  wishes,  and 
aspired  only  to  descend  from  the  dangerous  elevation. 
Oppressed  by  the  weight  of  the  diadem,  he  communi- 
cated his  anxious  thoughts  to  his  friend  and  quastor 
Fulgentius  ;  and  when  he  looked  back  with  unavail- 
ing regret  on  the  secure  pleasures  of  his  former  life, 
the  emperor  exclaimed,  "  0  fortunate  Damocles,'  thy 
reign  began  and  ended  with  the  same  dinner  :"  a  well 
known  allusion,  which  Fulgentius  afterwards  repeated 
as  an  instructive  lesson  for  princes  and  subjects. 

His  death  The  reign  of  Maximus  continued  about 
A.  i>.  455.  three  months.  His  hours,  of  which  he 
June  12.  had  lost  the  command,  were  disturbed 
by  remorse,  or  guilt,  or  terror,  and  his  throne  was  sha- 
ken by  the  seditions  of  the  soldiers,  the  people,  and 
the  confederate  barbarians.  The  marriage  of  his  son 
Palladius  with  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  emperor, 
might  tend  to  establish  the  hereditary  succession  of 
his  family  ;  but  the  violence  which  he  offered  to  the 
empress  Eudoxia,  could  proceed  only  from  the  blind 
impulse  of  lust  or  revenge.  His  own  wife,  the  cause 
of  these  tragic  events,  had  been  seasonably  removed 
by  death  ;  and  the  widow  of  Valentinian  was  compel- 
led to  violate  her  decent  mourning,  perhaps  her  real 
grief,  and  to  submit  to  the  embraces  of  a  presump- 
tuous usurper,  whom  she  suspected  as  the  assassin  of 
her  deceased  husband.  These  suspicions  were  soon 
justified  by  the  indiscreet  confession  of  Maximus 
himself;  and  he  wantonly  provoked  the  hatred  of  his 
reluctant  bride,  who  was  still  conscious  that  she  de- 
scended from  a  line  of  emperors.  From  the  east, 
however,  Eudoxia  could  not  hope  to  obtain  any  effec- 
tual assistance;  her  father  and  her  aunt  Pulcheria 
were  dead ;  her  mother  languished  at  Jerusalem  in  dis- 
grace and  exile  ;  and  the  sceptre  of  Constantinople 
was  in  the  hands  of  a  stranger.  She  directed  her 
eyes  towards  Carthage ;  secretly  implored  the  aid  of 
the  king  of  the  Vandals  ;  and  persuaded  Genseric  to 
improve  the  fair  opportunity  of  disguising  his  rapacious 
designs  by  the  specious  names  of  honour,  justice,  and 
compassion.  d  Whatever  abilities  Maximus  might 
have  shown  in  a  subordinate  station,  he  was  found 
incapable  of  administering  an  empire  ;  and  though  he 
might  easily  have  been  informed  nf  the  naval  prepara- 
tions which  were  made  on  the  opposite  shores  of  Africa, 
he  expected  with  supine  indifference  the  approach 
of  the  enemy,  without  adopting  any  measures  of  de- 
fence, of  negociation,  or  of  a  timely  retreat.  When 
the  Vandals  disembarked  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  the 
emperor  was  suddenly  roused  from  his  lethargy  by  the 
clamours  of  a  trembling  and  exasperated  multitude. 
The  only  hope  which  presented  itself  to  his  astonish- 
ed mind  was  that  of  a  precipitate  flight,  and  he  ex- 
horted the  senators  to  imitate  the  example  of  their 
prince.  But  no  sooner  did  Maximus  appear  in  the 
streets,  than  he  was  assaulted  by  a  shower  of  stones  : 
a  Roman,  or  a  Burgundian,  soldier,  claimed  the  hon- 


c       Di8trir.!us  ensis  cui  super  impia 

Cervice  pendet,  non  Siculte  dopes 

Dulcem  claliorabunt  saporem  : 

Non  avium  cifhara*que  cantus. 

Somnum  reducent.  Horat.  Carm.  iii.  1. 

Sidonius  concludes  his  letter  with  the  story  of  riamocles,  which  Ci- 
cero (Tusculan.  v.  20,  21.)  had  so  inimitably  told. 

d  Notwithstanding  the  evidence  of  Procopius.  Evagrius,  Idatius, 
Marccllinus,  &c.  the  learned  Muratori  ( Annali  d'Halia,  torn.  iv.  p. 
2-19.)  doubts  the  reality  of  this  invitation,  and  observes,  with  great 
truth,  "  Non  si  puo  dir  quanto  sia  facile  il  popolo  a  sognare  e  spac- 
ciar  voci  false."  But  his  argument,  from  the  interval  of  time  and 
epace,  is  extremely  feeble.  The  figs  which  grew  near  Carthage 
were  produced  to  the  senate  of  Home  on  the  third  day. 


our  of  the  first  wound ;  his  mangled  body  was  igno- 
miniously  cast  into  the  Tiber;  the  Roman  people  re- 
joiced in  the  punishment  which  they  had  inflicted  on  the 
author  of  >he  public  calamities  ;  and  the  domestics  of 
Eudoxia  signalized  their  zeal  in  the  service  of  their 
mistress.' 

On  the  third  day  after  the  tumult,  Sack  of  Rome 
Genseric  boldly  advanced  from  the  port  by  the  Vandals, 
of  Ostia  to  the  gates  of  the  defenceless  ^%i55'  JoDe 
city.  Instead  of  a  sally  of  the  Roman 
youth,  there  issued  from  the  gates  an  unarmed  and  ven- 
erable procession  of  the  bishop  at  the  head  of  his  cler- 
gy.' The  fearless  spirit  of  Leo,  his  authority  and  elo- 
quence, again  mitigated  the  fierceness  of  a  barbarian 
conqueror:  the  king  of  the  Vandals  promised  to  spare  the 
unresisting  multitude,  to  protect  the  buildings  from  fire, 
and  to  exempt  the  captives  from  torture  ;  and  although 
such  orders  were  neither  seriously  given  nor  strictly 
obeyed,  the  mediation  of  Leo  was  glorious  to  himself, 
and  in  some  degree  beneficial  to  his  country.  But  Rome 
and  its  inhabitants  were  delivered  to  the  licentiousness 
of  the  Vandals  and  Moors,  whose  blind  passions  reven- 
ged the  injuries  of  Carthage.  The  pillage  lasted  four- 
teen days  and  nights  ;  and  all  that  yet  remained  of  pub- 
lic or  private  wealth,  of  sacred  or  profane  treasure, 
was  diligently  transported  to  the  vessels  of  Genseric. 
Among  the  spoils,  the  splendid  relics  of  two  temples, 
or  rather  of  two  religions,  exhibited  a  memorable  ex- 
ample of  the  vicissitude  of  human  and  divine  things. 
Since  the  abolition  of  paganism,  the  capitol  had  been 
violated  and  abandoned  ;  yet  the  statues  of  the  gods 
and  heroes  were  still  respected,  and  the  curious  roof 
of  gilt  bronze  was  reserved  for  the  rapacious  hands  of 
Genseric.*  The  hoJy  instruments  of  the  Jewish  wor- 
ship,11 the  gold  table,  and  the  gold  candlestick  with  se- 
ven branches,  originally  framed  according  to  the  partic- 
ular instructions  of  God  himself,  and  which  were  plac- 
ed in  the  sanctuary  of  his  temple,  had  been  ostenta- 
tiously displayed  to  the  Roman  people  in  the  triumph  of 
Titus.  They  were  afterwards  deposited  in  the  temple 
of  Peace  ;  and  at  the  end  of  four  hundred  years,  the 
spoils  of  Jerusalem  were  transferred  from  Rome  to 
Carthage  by  a  barbarian  who  derived  his  origin  from 
the  shores  of  the  Baltic.  These  ancient  monuments 
might  attract  the  notice  of  curiosity,  as  well  as  of  ava- 
rice. But  the  christian  churches,  enriched  and  adorn- 
ed by  the  prevailing  superstition  of  the  times,  afford- 
ed more  plentiful  materials  for  sacrilege  ;  and  the  pi- 
ous liberality  of  Pope  Leo,  who  melted  six  silver  vas- 
es, the  gift  of  Constantine,  each  of  a  hundred  pounds' 
weight,  is  an  evidence  of  the  damage  which  he  at- 
tempted to  repair.  In  the  forty-five  years,  that  had 
elapsed  since  the  Gothic  invasion,  the  pomp  and  luxu- 
ry of  Rome  were  in  some  measure  restored  ;  and  it 
was  difficult  either  to  escape,  or  to  satisfy,  the  avarice 
of  a  conqueror,  who  possessed  leisure  to  collect,  and 
ships  to  transport,  the  wealth  of  the  capital.  The 
imperial  ornaments  of  the  palace,  the  magnificent  fur- 
niture and  wardrobe,  the  sideboards  of  massy  plate, 
were  accumulated  with  disorderly  rapine  :  the  gold 


e         ...    Infidoque  tibi  Burgundio  ductu 

Extorquet  trepidas  mactandi  principis  iras. 

Sidon.  in  Tanegyr.  Avit.  442. 
A  remarkable  line,  which  insinuates  that  Rome  and  Maximus  were 
betrayed  by  their  Burgundian  mercenaries. 

f  The  apparent  success  of  Pope  Leo  may  be  justified  by  Prosper, 
and  the  Historia  Misetllan.;  but  the  improbable  notion  of  Baro- 
nius,  (A.  D.  455.  No.  13.)  that  Genseric  spared  the  three  apostolical 
churches,  is  not  countenanced  even  by  the  doubtful  testimony  of  the 
Liber  Pontijiculis. 

g  The  profusion  of  Catullus,  the  first  who  gilt  the  roof  of  the  ca- 
pitol, was  not  universally  approved,  (Plin.  Hist.  Natur.  ixxiii.  18.) 
but  it  was  far  exceeded  bv  the  emperors,  and  the  external  gilding  of 
the  temple  cost  Domitian  12,000  talents  (2,400,000/.)  The  expressions 
of  Claudius  and  Rutilius  (lucemetalli  irmula  . .  .  fast igia  astris,  and 
eonfunrtuntque  vagos  delubra  micantia  visus)  manifestly  prove, 
that  this  splendid  covering  was  not  removed  eilher  by  the  christians 
or  the  Goths.  (See  Donatus,  Roma  Antiqua.  I.  ii.  e.  6.  p.  125.)  It 
Bhould  seem  that  the  roof  of  the  capital  was  decorated  with  gilt 
statues,  and  chariois  drawn  by  four  horses. 

h  The  curious  reader  mav  consult  the  learned  and  accurate  trea- 
tise of  Hadrian  Reland.  de  Spoliis  Templi  Hierosulymilani  in  ArcU 
Titiano  Romtt  conBpicuis,  in  12mo.   Trsjecti  ad  Ruenujn,  1716. 
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and  silver  amounted  to  several  thousand  talents  ;  yet 
even  the  brsss  and  conper  were  laboriously  removed. 
Eudoxia  herself,  who  advanced  to  meet  her  friend  and 
deliverer,  soon  bewaiied  the  imprudence  of  hnr  own 
conduct.  She  was  rudely  stripped  of  her  jewels  ;  and 
the  unfortunate  empress,  with  her  two  daughters,  the 
only  surviving  remains  of  the  great  Theodosius,  was 
compelled,  as  a  captive,  to  follow  the  haughty  Van- 
dal ;  who  immediately  hoisted  sail,  and  returned  with 
a  prosperous  navigation  to  the  port  of  Carthage.' 
Many  thousand  Romans,  of  both  sexes,  chosen  for 
some  useful  or  agreeable  qualifications,  reluctantly 
embarked  on  board  the  fleet  of  Genseric ;  and  their 
distress  was  aggravated  by  the  unfeeling  barbarians, 
who,  in  the  division  of  the  booty,  separated  the  wives 
from  their  husbands,  and  the  children  from  their  pa- 
rents. The  charity  of  Deogratias,  bishop  of  Car- 
thage,* was  their  only  consolation  and  support.  He 
generously  sold  the  gold  and  silver  plate  of  the  church 
to  purchase  the  freedom  of  some,  to  alleviate  the 
slavery  of  others,,  and  to  assist  the  wants  and  infir- 
mities of  a  captive  multitude,  whose  health  was 
impaired  by  the  hardships  which  they  had  suffered 
in  their  passage  from  Italy  to  Africa.  By  his  order, 
two  spacious  churches  were  converted  into  hospitals  : 
the  sick  were  distributed  in  convenient  beds,  and 
liberally  supplied  with  food  and  medicines ;  and  the 
aged  prelate  repealed  his  visits  both  in  the  day  and 
night,  with  an  assiduity  that  surpassed  his  strength, 
and  a  tender  sympathy  which  enhanced  the  value  of 
his  services.  Compare  this  scene  with  the  field  of 
Cannae  ;  and  judge  between  Hannibal  and  the  succes- 
sor of  St.  Cyprian.1 

The  em  eror        ^e  deaths  °^  -^ilus  and  Valentinian 

Avitus,,  had  relaxed  the  ties  which  held  the  bar- 
A.  D.  455.  barians  of  Gaul  in  peace  and  subordina- 
tion. The  sea-coast  was  infested  by  the 
Saxons  ;  the  Alemanni  and  the  Franks  advanced  from 
the  Rhine  to  the  Seine;  and  the  ambition  of  the  Goths 
seemed  to  meditate  more  extensive  and  permanent 
conquests.  The  emperor  Maximus  relieved  himself, 
by  a  judicious  choice,  from  the  weight  of  these  dis- 
tant cares  ;  he  silenced  the  solicitations  of  his  friends, 
listened  to  the  voice  of  fame,  and  promoted  a  stranger 
to  the  general  command  of  the  forces  in  Gaul.  Avitus,™ 
the  stranger,  whose  merit  was  so  nobly  rewarded,  de- 
scended from  a  wealthy  and  honourable  family  in  the 
diocese  of  Auvergne.  The  convulsions  of  the  times 
urged  him  to  embrace,  with  the  same  ardour,  the  civil 
and  military  professions  ;  and  the  indefatigable  youth 
blended  the  studies  of  literature  and  jurisprudence 
with  the  exercise  of  arms  and  hunting.  Thirty  years 
of  his  life  were  laudably  spent  in  the  public  service ; 
he  alternately  displayed  his  talents  in  war  and  nego- 
ciation  ;  and  the  soldier  of  YEtius,  after  executing  the 
most  important  embassies,  was  raised  to  the  station 
of  praetorian  praefect  of  Gaul.  Either  the  merit  of 
Avitus  excited  envy,  or  his  moderation  was  desirous 
of  repose,  since  he  calmly  retired  to  an  estate,  which 
he  possessed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Clermont.  A 
copious  stream,  issuing  from  the  mountain,  and  falling 
headlong  in  many  a  loud  and  foaming  cascade,  dis- 
charged its  waters  into  a  lake  about  two  miles  in 
length,  and  the  villa  was  pleasantly  seated  on  the  mar- 
gin of  the  lake.   The  baths,  the  porticoes,  the  summer 

i  The  vessel  which  transported  the  relics  of  the  capitol,  was  the 
only  one  of  the  whole  fleet  that  suffered  shipwreck.  If  a  bigoted 
sophist,  a  pagan  bigot,  had  mentioned  the  accident,  he  might  have 
rejoiced,  that  this  cargo  of  sacrilege  was  lost  in  the  sea. 

fc  See  Victor  Vilensis,  de  Perserut.  Vandal.  I.  i.e.  8.  p.  11.  12. 
edit.  Ruinart.  Deogratias  governed  the  church  of  Carthage  only 
three  years.  If  he  had  not  been  privately  buried,  his  corpse  would 
have  been  torn  piecemeal  by  the  mad  devoiion  of  the  people, 

I  The  general  evidence  for  the  dentil  of  Maximus,  and  the  sack 
of  Rome  by  the  Vandals,  is  comprised  in  Sidonius,  (Panegvr.  Avit. 
441—450.)  Procopius,  de  Bell.  Vandal.  I.  i.  c.  4,  5,  p.  188,  189.  and  I. 
ii.  c.  9.  p  255  )  Uvagrius.  (I.  ii.  c.  7.)  Jornandes.  (de  Reb.  Geticis,  c. 
43.  p.  677.)  and  the  Chronicles  of  ldatius,  Prosper,  Marcellinus,  and 
Theophanes,  under  the  proper  year. 

m  The  private  life  and  elevation  of  Avitus  must  be  deduced,  with 
becoming  suspicion,  from  the  panegyric  pronounced  by  Sidonius 
Apollinarls,  his  subject,  and  his  son-in-law. 
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and  winter  apartments,  were  adapted  to  the  purposes 
of  luxury  and  use;  and  the  adjacent  country  afforded 
the  various  prospects  of  woods,  pastures,  and  mead- 
ows." In  this  retreat,  where  Avitus  amused  his  leisure 
with  hooks,  rural  sports,  the  practice  of  husbandry, 
and  the  society  of  his  friends,0  he  received  the  imperial 
diploma,  which  constituted  him  master-general  of  the 
cavalry  and  infantry  of  Gaul.  He  assumed  the  mili- 
tary command  ;  the  barbarians  suspended  their  fury  ; 
and  whatever  means  he  might  employ,  whatever  con- 
cessions he  might  be  forced  to  make,  the  people  en- 
joyed the  benefits  of  actual  tranquillity.  But  the  fate 
of  Gaul  depended  on  the  Visigoths  ;  and  the  Roman 
general,  less  attentive  to  his  dignity  than  to  the  public 
interest,  did  not  disdain  to  visit  Thoulouse  in  the  cha- 
racter of  an  ambassador.  He  was  received  with  cour- 
teous hospitality  by  Theodoric,  the  king  of  the  Goths  ; 
but  while  Avitus  laid  the  foundations  of  a  solid  alli- 
ance with  that  powerful  nation,  he  was  astonished  by 
the  intelligence,  that  the  emperor  Maximus  was  slain, 
and  that  Rome  had  been  pillaged  by  the  Vandals.  A 
vacant  throne,  which  he  might  ascend  without  guilt  or 
danger,  tempted  his  ambition  ;p  and  the  Visigoths  were 
easily  persuaded  to  support  his  claim  by  their  irresist- 
ible suffrage.  They  loved  the  person  of  Avitus;  they 
respected  his  virtues  ;  and  they  were  not  a.  D.455. 
insensible  of  the  advantage,  as  well  as  August  15. 
honour,  of  giving  an  emperor  to  the  west.  The  sea- 
son was  now  approaching  in  which  the  annual  assem- 
bly of  the  seven  provinces  was  held  at  Aries ;  their 
deliberations  might  perhaps  be  influenced  by  the  pre- 
sence of  Theodoric,  and  his  martial  brothers;  but  their 
choice  would  naturally  incline  to  the  most  illustrious 
of  their  countrymen.  Avitus,  after  a  decent  resistance, 
accepted  the  imperial  diadem  from  the  representatives 
of  Gaul  ;  and  his  election  was  ratified  by  the  acclama- 
tions of  the  barbarians  and  provincials.  The  formal 
consent  of  Marcian,  emperor  of  the  east,  was  solicited 
and  obtained  :  but  the  senate,  Rome,  and  Italy,  though 
humbled  by  their  recent  calamities,  submitted  with  a 
secret  murmur  to  the  presumption  of  the  Gallic  usurper. 

Theodoric,  to  whom  Avitus  was  in-  character  of  The- 
debted  for  the  purple,  had  acquired  the  odoric.kingof  the 
Gothic  sceptre  by  the  murder  of  his  ^s'^tl^3__4™ 
elder  brother  Torismond  ;  and  he  justi- 
fied this  atrocious  deed  by  the  design  which  his  pre- 
decessor had  formed  of  violating  his  alliance  with  the 
empire.0-  Such  a  crime  might  not  be  incompatible 
with  the  virtues  of  a  barbarian  ;  but  the  manners  of 
Theodoric  were  gentle  and  humane  ;  and  posterity  may 
contemplate  without  terror  the  original  picture  of  a 
Gothic  king,  whom  Sidonius  had  intimately  observed, 
in  the  hours  of  peace  and  of  social  intercourse.  In  an 
epistle,  dated  from  the  court  of  Thoulouse,  the  orator 
satisfies  the  curiosity  of  one  of  his  friends,  in  the  fol- 
lowing description  : r  "  By  the  majesty  of  his  appear- 
ance, Theodoric  would  command  the  respect  of  those 


a  After  the  example  of  the  younger  Pliny,  Sidonius,  (I.  ii.  c.  2.) 
has  laboured  the  florid,  prolix,  and  obscure  description  of  his  villa, 
which  bore  the  name  (Aoitacum,)  and  had  been  the  property  of 
Avitus.  The  precise  situation  is  not  ascertained.  Consult  however 
the  notes  of  Savaron  and  Sirmond. 

o  Sidonius,  (I.  ii.  epist.  9.)  has  described  the  country  life  of  the 
Gallic  nobles,  in  a  visit  which  he  made  to  his  friends,  whose  estates 
were  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Nismes.  The  morning-hours  were 
spent  in  the  sphmristerium,  or  tennis-court ;  or  in  the  library,  which 
was  furnished  with  Latin  authors,  profane  and  religious:  the  for- 
mer for  the  men,  the  latter  for  the  ladies.  The  (able  was  twice  ser- 
ved, at  dinner,  and  supper,  with  hot  meat  (boiled  and  roast)  and 
wine.  During  the  intermediate  lime,  the  company  slept,  look  the 
air  on  horseback,  and  used  the  warm  bath. 

p  Seventy  lines  of  panegyric,  (505— 575.)  which  descrihes  the  im- 
portunity of  Theodoric  and  of  Gaul,  struggling  to  overcome  the 
modest  reluctance  of  Avitus,  are  blown  away  by  three  words  of  an 
honest  historian.  Romanum  ambissel  imperium.  (Greg.  Turon.  1.  ii. 
c.  11.  in  torn.  ii.  p.  168.) 

q  Isidore,  archbishop  of  Seville,  who  was  himself  of  the  hlood- 
royal  of  the  Goths,  acknowledges,  and  almost  justifies,  (Hist.  Goth, 
p.  718.)  the  crime  which  the'r  slave  Jornandes  had  basely  dissembled, 
(c.  43.  p.  673.) 

r  This  elaborate  description  (I.  i.  ep.  ii.  p.  2 — 7.)  was  dictated  by 
some  political  motive.  It  was  designed  for  the  public  eye,  and  had 
been  shown  by  the  friends  of  Sidonius,  before  it  was  inserted  in  the 
collection  of  his  epistles.  The  first  book  was  published  separately 
See  Tillemont,  Memoires  Eccles.  torn.  xvi.  p.  264. 
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who  are  ignorant  of  his  merit;  and  although  he  is 
born  a  prince,  his  merit  would  dignify  a  private  sta- 
tion. He  is  of  a  middle  stature,  his  body  appears 
rather  plump  than  fat,  and  in  his  well-proportioned 
limbs  agility  is  united  with  muscular  strength.5  If 
you  examine  his  countenance,  you  will  distinguish  a 
high  forehead,  large  shaggy  eyebrows,  an  aquiline 
nose,  thin  lips,  a  regular  set  of  white  teeth,  and  a  fair 
complexion,  that  blushes  more  frequently  from  modesty 
than  from  anger.  The  ordinary  distribution  of  his  time, 
as  far  as  it  is  exposed  to  the  public  view,  may  be  con- 
cisely represented.  Before  day-break,  he  repairs,  with 
a  small  train,  to  his  domestic  chapel,  where  the  ser- 
vice is  performed  by  the  Arian  clergy  ;  but  those  who 
presume  to  interpret  his  secret  sentiments,  consider 
this  assiduous  devotion  as  the  effect  of  habit  and  poli- 
cy. The  rest  of  the  morning  is  employed  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  his  kingdom.  His  chair  is  surrounded 
by  some  military  officers  of  decent  aspect  and  behav- 
iour :  the  noisy  crowd  of  his  barbarian  guards  occupies 
the  hall  of  audience;  but  they  are  not  permitted  to 
stand  within  the  veils  or  curtains,  that  conceal  the 
council-chamber  from  vulgar  eyes.  The  ambassadors 
of  the  nations  are  successively  introduced  :  Theodoric 
listens  with  attention,  answers  them  with  discreet 
brevity,  and  either  announces  or  delays,  according  to 
the  nature  of  their  business,  his  final  resolution.  About 
eight  (the  second  hour)  he  rises  from  his  throne,  and 
visits  either  his  treasury  or  his  stables.  If  he  chooses 
to  hunt,  or  at  least  to  exercise  himself  on  horseback, 
his  bow  is  carried  by  a  favourite  youth  ;  but  when  the 
game  is  marked,  he  bends  it  with  his  own  hand,  and 
seldom  misses  the  object  of  his  aim  :  as  a  king,  he 
disdains  to  bear  arms  in  such  ignoble  warfare  ;  but  as 
a  soldier,  he  would  blush  to  accept  any  military  ser- 
vice which  he  could  perform  himself.  On  common 
days,  his  dinner  is  not  different  from  the  repast  of  a 
private  citizen  ;  but  every  Saturday,  many  honourable 
guests  are  invited  to  the  royal  table,  which,  on  these 
occasions,  is  served  with  the  elegance  of  Greece,  the 
plenty  of  Gaul,  and  the  order  and  diligence  of  Italy.' 
The  gold  or  silver  plate  is  less  remarkable  for  its 
weight,  than  for  the  brightness  and  curious  workman- 
ship :  the  taste  is  gratified  without  the  help  of  foreign 
and  costly  luxury  ;  the  size  and  number  of  the  cups  of 
wine  are  regulated  with  a  strict  regard  to  the  laws  of  I 
temperance;  and  the  respectful  silence  that  prevails  is 
interrupted  only  by  grave  and  instructive  conversation. 
After  dinner,  Theodoric  sometimes  indulges  himself  in 
a  short  slumber;  and  as  soon  as  he  wakes,  he  calls 
for  the  dice  and  tables,  encourages  his  friends  to  for- 
get the  royal  majesty,  and  is  delighted  when  they  | 
freely  express  the  passions  which  are  excited  by  the 
incidents  of  play.  At  this  game,  which  he  loves  as 
the  image  of  war,  he  alternately  displays  his  eager- 
ness, his  skill,  his  patience,  and  his  cheerful  temper. 
If  he  loses,  he  laughs  :  he  is  modest  and  silent  if  he 
wins.  Yet,  notwithstanding  this  seeming  indifference, 
his  courtiers  choose  to  solicit  any  favour  in  the  mo- 
ments of  victory;  and  I  myself,  in  my  applications  to 
the  king,  have  derived  some  benefit  from  my  losses." 
About  the  ninth  hour  (three  o'clock)  the  tide  of  busi- 
ness again  returns,  and  flows  incessantly  till  after  sun- 
set, when  the  signal  of  the  royal  supper  dismisses  the 
weary  crowd  of  applicants  and  pleaders.  At  the  sup- 
per, a  more  familiar  repast,  buffoons  and  pantomimes 
are  sometimes  introduced,  to  divert,  not  to  offend,  the 
company,  by  their  ridiculous  wit:  but  female  singers, 


»  I  have  suppressed,  in  this  portrait  of  Theodoric,  several  minute 
circumstances,  and  technical  phrases,  which  could  he  lolerahle, 
or  indeed  inttdiigjbie,  to  those  only  who,  like  the  ronremporaries  of 
Shlonius,  had  frequented  the  markets  where  naked  slaves  were  ex- 
posed to  sale.    (Duhos.  Hist.  Critique,  torn.  i.  p.  404. 

t  Videas  sihi  elegantiam  Grscam,  ahundantiam  Gallicanatn,  celer- 
iiatetn  ltaluin  ;  puhlicam  pompam,  privatam  diligentiam,  regiam  dis- 
ciplinary 

u  Tunc  etiam  ego  aliquid  obsecrattirtis  feliciter  vincor,  ct  mihi  ta- 
bula peril  ut  causa  salvetur.  Sidonius  of  Auvergne  was  not  a  sub- 
ject of  Theodoric  ;  but  he  might  he  compelled  to  solicit  either  jus- 
tice or  favour  at  the  court  of  Thou  louse 


and  the  soft  effeminate  modes  of  music,  are  severely 
banished,  and  such  martial  tunes  as  animate  the  soul 
to  deeds  of  valour  are  alone  grateful  to  the  ear  of  The- 
odoric. He  retires  from  the  table ;  and  the  nocturnal 
guards  are  immediately  posted  at  the  entrance  of  the 
treasury,  the  palace,  and  the  private  apartments." 

When  the  king  of  the  Visigoths  en-  m»  expedition 
couraged  Avitus  to  assume  the  purple,  into  Spain, 
he  offered  his  person  and  his  forces,  as  A.  .  4  . 
a  faithful  soldier  of  the  republic.1  The  exploits  of 
Theodoric  soon  convinced  the  world,  that  he  had  not 
degenerated  from  the  warlike  virtues  of  his  ancestors. 
After  the  establishment  of  the  Goths  in  Aquitain,  and 
the  passage  of  the  Vandals  into  Africa,  the  Suevi,  who 
had  fixed  their  kingdom  in  Gallieia,  aspired  to  the 
conquest  of  Spain,  and  threatened  to  extinguish  the 
feeble  remains  of  the  Roman  dominion.  The  provin- 
cials of  Carthagena  and  Tarragona,  afflicted  by  a  hos- 
tile invasion,  represented  their  injuries  and  their  ap- 
prehensions. Count  Fronto  was  despatched,  in  the 
name  of  the  emperor  Avitus,  with  advantageous  offers 
of  peace  and  alliance;  and  Theodoric  interposed  his 
weighty  mediation,  to  declare,  that  unless  his  brother- 
in-law,  the  king  of  the  Suevi,  immediately  retired,  he 
should  be  obliged  to  arm  in  the  cause  of  justice  and 
of  Rome.  "  Tell  him,"  replied  the  haughty  Rechia- 
rius,  "  that  I  despise  his  friendship  and  his  arms  ;  but 
that  I  shall  soon  try,  whether  he  will  dare  to  expect 
my  arrival  under  the  walls  of  Thoulouse."  Such  a 
challenge  urged  Theodoric  to  prevent  the  bold  designs 
of  his  enemy  :  he  passed  the  Pyrenees  at  the  head  of 
the  Visigoths  :  the  Franks  and  Burgundians  served 
under  his  standard  ;  and  though  he  professed  himself 
the  dutiful  servant  of  Avitus,  he  privately  stipulated, 
for  himself  and  his  successors,  the  absolute  possession 
of  the  Spanish  conquests.  The  two  armies,  or  rather 
the  two  nations,  encountered  each  other  on  the  hanks 
of  the  river  Urbicus,  about  twelve  miles  from  Astorga  ; 
and  the  decisive  victory  of  the  Goths  appeared  for  a 
while  to  have  extirpated  the  name  and  kingdom  of  the 
Suevi.  From  the  field  of  battle  Theodoric  advanced 
to  Braga,  their  metropolis,  which  still  retained  the 
splendid  vestiges  of  its  ancient  commerce  and  dignity.* 
His  entrance  was  not  polluted  with  blood  ;  and  the 
Goths  respected  the  chastity  of  their  female  captives, 
I  more  especially  of  the  consecrated  virgins;  but  the 
greatest  part  of  the  clergy  and  people  were  made 
slaves,  and  even  the  churches  and  altars  were  con- 
founded in  the  universal  pillage.  The  unfortunate 
king  of  the  Suevi  had  escaped  to  one  of  the  ports  of 
the  ocean ;  but  the  obstinacy  of  the  winds  opposed 
his  flight;  be  was  delivered  to  his  implacable  rival ; 
and  Rechiarius,  who  neither  desired  nor  expected 
mercy,  received,  with  manly  constancy,  the  death 
which  he  would  probably  have  inflicted.  After  this 
bloody  sacrifice  to  policy  or  resentment,  Theodoric 
carried  his  victorious  arms  as  far  as  Merida,  the  prin- 
cipal town  of  Lusitania,  without  meeting  any  resis- 
tance, except  from  the  miraculous  powers  of  St.  Eula- 
lia  ;  but  he  was  stopped  in  the  full  career  of  success, 
and  recalled  from  Spain,  before  he  could  provide  for 
the  security  of  his  conquests.  In  his  retreat  towards 
the  Pyrenees,  he  revenged  his  disappointment  on  the 
country  through  which  he  passed  ;  and,  in  the  sack 
of  Polleutia  and  Astorga,  he  showed  himself  a  faith- 
less ally,  as  well  as  a  cruel  enemy.  Whilst  the  king 
of  the  Visigoths  fought  and  vanquished  in  the  name 
of  Avitus,  the  reign  of  Avitus  had  expired  ;  and  both 
the  honour  and  the  interest  of  Theodoric  were  deeply 


x  Theodoric  himself  had  given  a  solemn  and  voluntary  promise 
of  fidelity,  which  was  understood  both  in  Gaul  and  Spain. 

 Roma-  sum,  te  duce,  Amicus, 

Principe  te.  Miles. 

Sidon.  Panegyr.  Avit.  511. 
y  Qutcquesinu  pelagi  jactat  se  Rracara  dives. 

Alison,  de  Claris  Ufbibaf,  p.  245. 
From  the  design  of  the  king  of  the  Suevi,  it  is  evident  that  the  na- 
vigation from  the  ports  of  Gallieia  to  the  Mediterranean  was  known 
and  practised.    The  ships  of  Brarara,  or  Braga,  cautiously  steered 
along  the  coast,  without  daring  to  lose  themselves  in  the  Atlantic. 
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wounded  by  the  disgrace  of  a  friend,  whom  he  had 
seated  on  the  throne  of  the  western  empire.1 
Avitus  is deposed,  The  pressing  solicitations  of  the  sen- 
A.  D.  456.  ate  and  people,  persuaded  the  emperor 
Oct.  i«.  Avitus  to  fix  his  residence  at  Rome, 
and  to  accept  the  consulship  for  the  ensuing  year. 
On  the  first  day  of  January  his  son-in-law,  Sidonius 
Apollinaris,  celebrated  his  praises  in  a  panegyric  of 
six  hundred  verses;  but  this  composition,  though  it 
was  rewarded  with  a  brass  statue,1  seems  to  contain  a 
very  moderate  proportion  either  of  genius  or  of  truth. 
The  poet,  if  we  may  degrade  that  sacred  name,  exag- 
gerates the  merit  of  a  sovereign  and  a  father  ;  and  his 
prophecy  of  a  long  and  glorious  reign  was  soon  con- 
tradicted by  the  event.  Avitus,  at  a  time  when  the 
imperial  dignity  was  reduced  to  a  pre-eminence  of  toil 
and  danger,  indulged  himsglf  in  the  pleasures  of 
Italian  luxury:  age  had  not  extinguished  his  amorous 
inclinations;  and  he  is  accused  of  insulting,  with  in- 
discreet and  ungenerous  raillery,  the  husbands  whose 
wives  he  had  seduced  or  violated.b  But  the  Romans 
were  not  inclined,  either  to  excuse  his  faults,  or  to 
acknowledge  his  virtues.  The  several  parts  of  the 
empire  became  every  day  more  alienated  from  each 
other ;  and  the  stranger  of  Gaul  was  the  object  of  po- 
pular hatred  and  contempt.  The  senate  asserted  their 
legitimate  claim  in  the  election  of  an  emperor;  and 
their  authority,  which  had  been  originally  derived 
from  the  old  constitution,  was  again  fortified  by  the 
actual  weakness  of  a  declining  monarchy.  Yet  even 
such  a  monarchy  might  have  resisted  the  votes  of  an 
unarmed  senate,  if  their  discontent  had  not  been  sup- 
ported, or  perhaps  inflamed,  by  the  count  Ricimer, 
one  of  the  principal  commanders  of  the  barbarian 
troops,  who  formed  the  military  defence  of  Italy.  The 
daughter  of  Wallia,  king  of  the  Visigoths,  was  the 
mother  of  Ricimer ;  but  he  was  descended,  on  the 
father's  side,  from  the  nation  of  the  Suevi  :c  his  pride, 
or  patriotism,  might  be  exasperated  by  the  misfortunes 
of  his  countrymen  ;  and  he  obeyed,  with  reluctance, 
an  emperor  in  whose  elevation  he  had  not  been  con- 
sulted. His  faithful  and  important  services  against 
the  common  enemy  rendered  him  still  more  formi- 
dable; i  and  after  destroying,  on  the  coast  of  Corsica, 
a  fleet  of  Vandals,  which  consisted  of  sixty  galleys, 
Ricimer  returned  in  triumph  with  the  appellation  of 
the  Deliverer  of  Italy.  He  chose  that  moment  to 
signify  to  Avitus,  that  his  reign  was  at  an  end  ;  and 
the  feeble  emperor,  at  a  distance  from  his  Gothic 
allies,  was  compelled,  after  a  short  and  unavailing 
struggle,  to  abdicate  the  purple.  By  the  clemency, 
however,  or  the  contempt,  of  Ricimer,*5  he  was  per- 
mitted to  descend  from  the  throne,  to  the  more  desir- 
able station  of  bishop  of  Placentia;  but  the  resent- 
ment of  the  senate  was  still  unsatisfied  ;  and  their  in- 
flexible severity  pronounced  the  sentence  of  his  death. 
He  fled  towards  the  Alps,  with  the  humble  hope,  not 
of  arming  the  Visigoths  in  his  cause,  but  of  securing 
his  person  and  treasures  in  the  sanctuary  of  Julian, 
one  of  the  tutelar  saints  of  Auvergne.'  Disease  or  the 


z  This  Suevic  war  is  the  most  authentic  part  of  the  Chronicle  of 
Idatins,  who.  as  bishop  of  Iria  Flavia,  was  himself  a  spectator  and 
a  sufferer.  Jornandes  (c.  44.  p.  675,  67G,  677.)  has  expiated,  with 
pleasure,  on  the  Gothic  victory. 

a  In  one  of  the  porticoes  or  galleries  belonging;  to  Trajan's  library, 
among  the  statues  of  famous  writers  and  orators.  Sidon.  Apoll.  I. 
ix.  epist.  16.  p.  284,   Carm.  viii.  p.  350. 

b  Luxuriose  agere  volens  a  senatoribus  projectus  est.  is  the  con- 
cise expression  oTGregory  of  Tours,  (I.  ii.  c.  xi.  in  torn.  ii.  p.  168.) 
An  old  Chronicle  (in  loin.  ii.  p.  649.)  mentions  an  indecent  jest  of 
Avitus,  which  seems  more  applicable  to  Rome  than  to  Treves. 

c  Sidonius  (Panegyr.  Anthem.  302,  &c.)  praises  the  royal  birth 
of  Ricimer,  the  lawful  heir,  as  he  chooses  to  insinuate,  both  of  the 
Gothic  and  Sucvic  kingdoms. 

d  See  the  Chronicle  of  Idatius.  Jornandes  (c.  xliv.  p.  676.)  styles 
him,  with  some  truth,  virum  egregium,  et  pene  tunc  in  Italia  ad  ex- 
ercitum  singularem. 

e  Parcens  innocentia?  Aviti,  is  the  compassionate,  but  contemptu- 
ous, language  of  Victor  Tunnunensis,  (in  Chron.  apud  Scaliger. 
Euseb.)  [n  another  place,  he  calls  him,  vir  tolius  simplicitatis.  This 
commendation  is  more  humble,  but  it  is  more  solid  and  sincere,  than 
the  praises  of  Sidonius. 

f  He  suffered,  as  it  is  supposed,  in  the  persecution  of  Diocletian. 


hand  of  the  executioner,  arrested  him  on  the  road  ;  yet 
his  remains  were  deeently  transported  to  Brivas,  or 
Brioude,  in  his  native  province,  and  he  reposed  at  the 
feet  of  his  holy  patron.*  Avitus  left  only  one  daughter, 
the  wife  of  Sidonius  Apollinaris,  who  inherited  the 
patrimony  of  his  father-in-law;  lamenting,  at  the 
same  time,  the  disappointment  of  his  public  and  pri- 
vate expectations.  His  resentment  prompted  him  to 
join,  or  at  least  to  countenance,  the  measures  of  a 
rebellious  faction  in  Gaul  ;  and  the  poet  had  contract- 
ed some  guilt,  which  it  was  incumbent  on  him  to  ex- 
piate, by  a  new  tribute  of  flattery  to  the  succeeding 
emperor.h 

The  successor  of  Avitus  presents  the  Character  and 
welcome  discovery  of  a  great  and  heroic  elevation  of 
character,  such  as  sometimes  arise  in  a  M^°1|,a^j- 
degenerate  age,  to  vindicate  the  honour  '  '  '' 
of  the  human  species.  The  emperor  Majorian  has 
deserved  the  praises  of  his  contemporaries,  and  of 
posterity  ;  and  these  praises  may  be  strongly  express- 
ed in  the  words  of  a  judicious  and  disinterested  his- 
torian :  "That  he  was  gentle  to  his  subjects  ;  that  he 
was  terrible  to  his  enemies;  and  that  he  excelled  in 
every  virtue,  all  his  predecessors  who  had  reigned 
over  the  Romans."'  Such  a  testimony  may  justify 
at  least  the  panegyric  of  Sidonius  ;  and  we  may  ac- 
quiesce in  the  assurance,  that,  although  the  obsequious 
orator  would  have  flattered,  with  equal  zeal,  the  most 
worthless  of  princes,  the  extraordinary  merit  of  his 
object  confined  him,  on  this  occasion,  within  the 
bounds  of  truth.k  Majorian  derived  his  name  from 
his  maternal  grandfather,  who,  in  the  reign  of  the 
great  Theodosius,  had  commanded  the  troops  of  the 
Illyrian  frontier.  He  gave  his  daughter  in  marriage 
to  the  father  of  Majorian,  a  respectable  officer,  who 
administered  the  revenues  of  Gaul  with  skill  and  in- 
tegrity; and  generously  preferred  the  friendship  of 
jEtius,  to  the  tempting  offers  of  an  insidious  court. 
His  son,  the  future  emperor,  who  was  educated  in  the 
profession  of  arms,  displayed,  from  his  early  youth, 
intrepid  courage,  premature  wisdom,  and  unbounded 
liberality  in  a  scanty  fortune.  He  followed  the  stand- 
ard of  iEtius,  contributed  to  his  success,  shared,  and 
sometimes  eclipsed,  his  glory,  and  at  last  excited  the 
jealousy  of  the  patrician,  or  rather  of  his  wife,  who 
forced  him  to  retire  from  the  service.1  Majorian,  af- 
ter the  death  of  jEtius,  was  recalled,  and  promoted; 
and  his  intimate  connexion  with  count  Ricimer  was 
the  immediate  step  by  which  he  ascended  the  throne 
of  the  western  empire.  During  the  vacancy  that  suc- 
ceeded the  abdication  of  Avitus,  the  ambitious  bar- 


(Tillemont,  Mem.  Eccles.  torn.  v.  p.  279.  696  )  Gregory  of  Tours,  his 
peculiar  votary,  has  dedicated  to  the  glory  of  Julian  the  Martyr,  an 
entire  book,  (de  Gloria  Martyruiu,  1.  it.  in  Max.  Bibliot.  Patrum,  torn, 
xi.  p.  861 — 871.)  in  which  he  relates  about  fifty  foolish  miracles  per- 
formed by  his  relics. 

g  Gregory  of  Tours  (I.  ii.  c.  xi.  p.  168.)  is  concise,  but  correct,  in 
the  reign  of  his  countryman.  The  words  of  Idatius,  u  caret  imperio, 
caret  et  vita,"  seem  to  imply,  that  the  death  of  Avitus  was  violent  ; 
tiut  it  must  have  been  secret,  since  Evagrius(l.  ii.  c.  7.)  could  sup- 
pose, that  he  died  of  the  plague. 

h  After  a  modest  appeal  to  the  examples  of  his  brethren,  Virgil 
and  Horace,  Sidonius  honestly  confesses  tiie  debt, and  promises  pay- 
ment. 

Sic  mini  diverso  nuper  sub  Marte  cadenti 
Jussisti  placido  Victor  ut  essem  animo. 
Serviat  ergo  tibi  servali  lingua  poeta?, 
Atque  mea?  vita1  laus  tua  sit  pretium. 

Sidon.  Apoll.  Carm.  iv.  p.  308. 
See  Dubos,  Hist.  Critique,  torn.  i.  p.  448,  &c. 
i  The  words  of  Procopius  deserve  to  he  transcribed  ;  ovts;  yxe  i 

p*>v  «/>£t>i  was-*  ;  and  afterwards,  tt\ne  T*  w  **s  T«5  ur^nou?  f*ne »o$ 
ytynvmi.^a&t^i  Si  t*  i;  t»s  jroXiftiov,^  (de  Bell.  Vandal.  I.  i.  c.  7.  p. 
194.)  a  concise  but  comprehensive  definition  of  royal  virtue. 

k  The  panesryric  was  pronounced  at  Lyons  before  the  end  of  the 
year  458,  while  the  emperor  was  still  consul.  It  has  more  art  than 
genius,  and  more  labour  than  art.  The  ornaments  are  false  or  triv- 
ial;  the  expression  is  feeble  and  prolix:  and  Sidonius  wants  the 
skill  to  exhibit  the  principal  figure  in  a  strong  and  distinct  light. 
The  private  life  of  Majorian  occupies  about  two  hundred  lines,  107 
—305. 

1  She  pressed  his  immediate  death,  and  was  scarcely  satisfied  with 
his  disgrace.  It  should  seem  that  ^Etins,  like  Relisarius  and  Marl- 
borough, was  governed  by  bis  wife ;  whose  fervent  piety,  though  it 
might  work  miracles,  (Grcgor.  Turon.  I.  ii.  c.  7.  p.  162)  was  not  in- 
compatible with  base  and  sanguinary  counsels. 
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barian,  whose  birth  excluded  him  from  the  imperial 
dignity,  governed  Italy,  with  the  title  of  Patrician  ; 
resigned,  to  his  friend,  the  conspicuous  station  of 
master-general  of  the  cavalry  and  infantry  ;  and,  after 
an  interval  of  some  months,  consented  to  the  unani- 
mous wish  of  the  Romans,  whose  favour  Majorian  had 
solicited  by  a  recent  victory  over  the  Alemanni.™  He 
was  invested  with  the  purple  at  Ravenna;  and  the 
epistle  which  he  addressed  to  the  senate  will  best  de- 
scribe his  situation  and  his  sentiments.  "  Your  elec- 
tion, Conscript  Fathers !  and  the  ordinance  of  the 
most  valiant  army,  have  made  me  your  emperor." 
May  the  propitious  Deity  direct,  and  prosper  the  coun- 
sels and  events  of  my  administration,  to  your  advan- 
tage, and  to  the  public  welfare  !  For  my  own  part,  I 
did  not  aspire,  I  have  submitted,  to  reign  ;  nor  should 
I  have  discharged  the  obligations  of  a  citizen,  if  I  had 
refused,  with  base  and  selfish  ingratitude,  to  support 
the  weight  of  those  labours,  which  were  imposed  by 
the  republic.  Assist,  therefore,  the  prince  whom  you 
have  made;  partake  the  duties  which  you  have  en- 
joined ;  and  may  our  common  endeavours  promote 
the  happiness  of  an  empire,  which  I  have  accepted 
from  your  hands.  Be  assured,  that,  in  our  times,  jus- 
tice shall  resume  her  ancient  vigour,  and  that  virtue 
shall  become  not  only  innocent  but  meritorious.  Let 
none,  except  the  authors  themselves,  be  apprehensive 
of  delations,0  which,  as  a  subject,  I  have  condemned, 
and,  as  a  prince,  will  severely  punish.  Our  own  vigi- 
lance, and  that  of  our  father,  the  patrician  Ricimer, 
shall  regulate  all  military  affairs,  and  provide  for  the 
safety  of  the  Roman  world,  which  we  have  saved 
from  foreign  and  domestic  enemies.?  You  now  un- 
derstand the  maxims  of  my  government:  you  may 
confide  in  the  faithful  love  and  sincere  assurances  of  a 
prince,  who  has  formerly  been  the  companion  of  your 
life  and  dangers;  who  still  glories  in  the  name  of 
senator;  and  who  is  anxious,  that  you  should  never 
repent  of  the  judgment  which  you  have  pronounced  in 
his  favour."  The  emperor,  who,  amidst  the  ruins  of 
the  Roman  world,  revived  the  ancient  language  of 
law  and  liberty,  which  Trajan  would  not  have  dis- 
claimed, must  have  derived  those  generous  sentiments 
from  his  own  heart ;  since  they  were  not  suggested 
to  his  imitation  by  the  customs  of  his  age,  or  the  ex- 
ample of  his  predecessors. i 

His  salutary  ^ne  Private  and  public  actions  of  Ma- 
laws  jorian  are  very  imperfectly  known  :  but 
A.  D.  457—461.  njs  iawSi  remarkable  for  an  original  cast 
of  thought  and  expression,  faithfully  represent  the 
character  of  a  sovereign,  who  loved  his  people,  who 
sympathized  ir.  their  distress,  who  had  studied  the 
causes  of  the  decline  of  the  empire,  and  who  was  ca- 
pable of  applying  (as  far  as  such  reformation  was 
practicable)  judicious  and  effectual  remedies  to  the 
public  disorders/     His  regulations  concerning  the 


m  The  Alemanni  had  passed  the  Rha?tian  Alps,  and  were  defeat- 
ed in  the  Cumpi  Cunmi,  or  Valley  of  Belliuzone,  through  which  the 
Tesin  flows,  in  its  descent  from  Mount  Adula,  to  the  Lago  Maggiore. 
(Cluver.  Italia  Antiq.tom.  i.  p.  ltiO,  101.)  This  boasted  victory  over 
nine  hundred  barharians  (Panegyr.  Majorian.  373,  &c.)  betrays  the 
extreme  weakness  of  Italy. 

n  Imperatorem  nte  factum,  P.  C.  electionis  vestrir  arbitrio,  et  for- 
tissimi  exercttus  ordinatione  agnpscite.  (Novell.  Majorian.  tit.  iii.  p. 
34.  nd  calcem  Cod.  Theodos.)  Sidonius  proclaims  the  unanimous 
voice  of  the  empire  : 

 Postquarn  online  vobig 

Ordo  omnis  regnum  dederat ;  plcbs,  curia,  miles, 

Et  collega  simul.   386. 

This  language  is  ancient  and  constitutional ;  and  we  may  observe, 
that  the  clergy  were  not  yet  considered  as  a  distinct  order  of  the 
state. 

o  Either  dvlationes,  or  delationes,  would  afford  a  tolerable  reading  ; 
but  there  is  much  more  sense  and  spirit  in  the  latter,  to  which  I 
have  therefore  given  the  preference. 

p  Ab  externo  hoste  et  a  domestica  clade  liberavimus- :  by  the  latter, 
Majorian  must  understand  the  tyranny  of  Avitus  ;  whose  death  he 
consequently  vowed  as  a  meritorious  act.  On  this  occasion,  Sidonius 
is  fearful  and  obscure  ;  he  describesthetwelveCa'sars,  the  nations  of 
Africa,  &.C  that  he  may  escape  the  dangerous  name  of  Avitus,  (305 
—369) 

q  See  the  whole  edict  or  epistle  of  Majorian  to  the  senate.  (No- 
vell. 1^.  4.  p  34.)  Vet  the  expression,  regnvmnontrvm.  bears  some 
taint  oi  the  age,  and  docs  not  mix  kinuiy  wiiu  the  wuiu  reepikliea, 
which  he  frequently  repeals. 

r  See  the  laws  of  Majorian  (they  are  only  niue  in  number,  but 


finances  manifestly  tended  to  remove,  or  at  least  to 
mitigate,  the  most  intolerable  grievances.  I.  From 
the  first  hour  of  his  reign,  he  was  solicitous  (I  trans- 
late his  own  words)  to  relieve  the  weary  fortunes  of 
the  provincials,  oppressed  by  the  accumulated  weight 
of  indictions  and  superindictions.'  With  this  view, 
he  granted  an  universal  amnesty,  a  final  and  absolute 
discharge  of  all  arrears  of  tribute,  of  all  debts,  which, 
under  any  pretence,  the  fiscal  officers  might  demand 
from  the  people.  This  wise  dereliction  of  obsolete, 
vexatious,  and  unprofitable  claims,  improved  and  puri- 
fied the  sources  of  the  public  revenue  ;  and  the  subject 
who  could  now  look  back  without  despair,  might 
labour  with  hope  and  gratitude  for  himself  and  for  his 
country.  II,  In  the  assessment  and  collection  of  taxes, 
Majorian  restored  the  ordinary  jurisdiction  of  the  pro- 
vincial magistrates;  and  suppressed -the  extraordinary 
commissions  which  had  been  introduced,  in  the  name 
of  the  emperor  himself,  or  of  the  praetorian  praefects. 
The  favourite  servants,  who  obtained  such  irregular 
powers,  were  insolent  in  their  behaviour,  and  arbitrary 
in  their  demands :  they  affected  to  despise  the  subordi- 
nate tribunals,  and  they  were  discontented,  if  their 
fees  and  profits  did  not  twice  exceed  the  sum  which 
they  condescended  to  pay  into  the  treasury.  One  in- 
stance of  their  extortion  would  appear  incredible,  were 
it  not  authenticated  by  the  legislator  himself.  They 
exacted  the  whole  payment  in  gold  :  but  they  refused 
the  current  coin  of  the  empire,  and  would  accept  only 
such  ancient  pieces  as  were  stamped  with  the  names 
of  Faustina  or  the  Antonines.  The  subject,  who  was 
unprovided  with  these  curious  medals,  had  recourse  to 
the  expedient  of  compounding  with  their  Tapacious 
demands ;  or,  if  he  succeeded  in  the  research,  his 
imposition  was  doubled,  according  to  the  weight  and 
value  of  the  money  of  former  times.'  III.  "  The  mu- 
nicipal corporations,  (says  the  emperor,)  the  lesser 
senators,  (so  antiquity  has  justly  styled  them,)  deserve 
to  be  considered  as  the  heart  of  the  cities,  and  the 
sinews  of  the  republic.  And  yet  so  low  are  they  now 
reduced,  by  the  injustice  of  magistrates,  and  the  ve- 
nality of  collectors,  that  many  of  their  members,  re- 
nouncing their  dignity  and  their  country,  have  taken 
refuge  in  distant  and  obscure  exile."  He  urges,  and 
even  compels,  their  return  to  their  respective  cities; 
but  he  removes  the  grievance  which  had  forced  them 
to  desert  the  exercise  of  their  municipal  functions. 
They  are  directed,  under  the  authority  of  the  provin- 
cial magistrates,  to  resume  their  office  of  levying  the 
tribute;  but,  instead  of  being  made  responsible  for  the 
whole  sum  assessed  on  their  district,  they  are  only  re- 
quired to  produce  a  regular  account  of  the  payments 
which  they  have  actually  received,  and  of  the  default- 
ers who  are  still  indebted  to  the  public.  IV.  But 
Majorian  was  not  ignorant,  that  these  corporate  bodies 
were  too  much  inclined  to  retaliate  the  injustice  and 
oppression  which  they  had  suffered  ;  and  he  there- 
fore revives  the  useful  office  of  the  defenders  of  cities. 
He  exhorts  the  people  to  elect,  in  a  full  and  free  as- 
sembly, some  man  of  discretion  and  integrity,  who 
would  dare  to  assert  their  privileges,  to  represent  their 
grievances,  to  protect  the  poor  from  the  tyranny  of  the 
rich,  and  to  inform  the  emperor  of  the  abuses  that 
were  committed  under  the  sanction  of  his  name  and 
authority. 

The  spectator  who  casts  a  mournful  The  edifices  of 
view  over  the  ruins  of  ancient  Rome,  Rome, 
is  tempted  to  accuse  the  memory  of  the  Goths  and 

very  long  and  various)  at  the  end  of  the  Theodosian  Code,  Novell. 
I.  iv.  p.  32 — 37.  Godefroy  has  not  given  any  commentary  on  these 
additional  pieces. 

a  Fessas  provincialinm  varia  atque  mtiltiplici  tributornm  exartio* 
ne  fortunas,  et  extraordinariis  tisealium  solutionum  oneribus  attritas. 
Sec.  Novell.  Majorian.  tit.  iv.  p  34. 

t  The  learned  Creaves  (vol.  i.  p.  329  ,  330,  331.)  has  found,  by  a 
diligent  inquiry,  that  aurei  of  the  Antonines  weighed  one  hundred 
and  eighteen,  and  those  of  the  fifth  century  only  sixty  eight,  English 
grains.  Majorian  gives  currency  10  all  gold  coin,  excepting  only 
the  Oallic  salidus,  from  its  dcticiency,  not  in  the  weight,  but  in  the 
standard. 
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Vandals,  for  the  mischief  which  they  had  neither  - 
leisure,  nor  power,  nor  perhaps  inclination,  to  perpe- 
trate.  The  tempest  of  war  might  strike  some  lofty 
turrets  to  the  ground  ;  but  the  destruction  which  under- 
mined the  foundations  of  those  massy  fabrics,  was 
prosecuted,  slowly  and  silently,  during  a  period  of  ten 
centuries  ;  and  the  motives  of  interest,  that  afterwards 
operated  without  shame  or  control,  were  severely 
checked  by  the  taste  and  spirit  of  the  emperor  Majo- 
rian.    The  decay  of  the  city  had  gradually  impaired 
the  value  of  the  public  works.    The  circus  and  thea- 
tres might  still  excite,  but  they  seldom  gratilied,  the 
desires  of  the  people:  the  temples,  which  had  escaped 
the  zeal  of  the  christians,  were  no  longer  inhabited 
either  by  gods  or  men  ;  the  diminished  crowds  of  the 
Romans  were  lost  in  the  immense  space  of  their  baths 
and  porticoes ;  and  the  stately  libraries  and  halls  of 
justice  became  useless  to  an  indolent  generation,  whose 
repose  was  seldom  disturbed,  either  by  study  or  busi- 
ness.   The  monuments  of  consular,  or  imperial,  great- 
ness were  no  longer  revered,  as  the  immortal  glory  of 
the  capital :  they  were  only  esteemed  as  an  inexhaus- 
tible mine  of  materials,  cheaper,  and  more  convenient, 
than  the  distant  quarry.    Specious  petitions  were  con- 
tinually addressed  to  the  easy  magistrates  of  Rome, 
which  stated  the  want  of  stones  or  bricks  for  some 
necessary  service :  the  fairest  forms  of  architecture 
were  rudely  defaced  for  the  sake  of  some  paltry,  or  pre- 
tended, repairs;  and  the  degenerate  Romans,  who  con- 
verted the  spoil  to  their  own  emolument,  demolished, 
with  sacrilegious  hands,  the  labours  of  their  ancestors. 
Majorian,  who  had  often  sighed  over  the  desolation  of 
the  city,  applied  a  severe  remedy  to  the  growing  evil." 
He  reserved  to  the  prince  and  senate  the  sole  cognizance 
of  the  extreme  cases  which  might  justify  the  destruction 
of  an  ancient  edifice;  imposed  a  fine  of  fifty  pounds  of 
gold  (two  thousand  pounds  sterling,)  on  every  magis- 
trate who  should  presume  to  grant  such  illegal  and 
scandalous  licence;  and  threatened  to  chastise  the 
criminal  obedience  of  their  subordinate  officers,  by  a 
severe  whipping,  and  the  amputation  of  both  their 
hands.    In  the  last  instance,  the  legislator  might  seem 
to  forget  the  proportion  of  guilt  and  punishment ;  but 
his  zeal  arose  from  a  generous  principle,  and  Majorian 
was  anxious  to  protect  the  monuments  of  those  ages, 
in  which  he  would  have  desired  and  deserved  to  live. 
The  emperor  conceived,  that  it  was  his  interest  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  his  subjects;  that  it  wrashis  duty 
to  guard  the  purity  of  the  marriage-bed  :  but  the  means 
which  he  employed  to  accomplish  these  salutary  pur- 
poses, are  of  an  ambiguous,  and  perhaps  exceptiona- 
ble, kind.    The  pious  maids,  who  consecrated  their 
virginity  to  Christ,  were  restrained  from  taking  the 
veil,  till  they  had  reached  their  fortieth  year.  Wid- 
ows under  that  age  were  compelled  to  form  a  second 
alliance  within  the  term  of  five  years,  by  the  forfeiture 
of  half  their  wealth  to  their  nearest  relations,  or  to  the 
state.     Unequal  marriages  were  condemned  or  annul- 
led.   The  punishment  of  confiscation  and  exile  was 
deemed  so  inadequate  to  the  guilt  of  adultery,  that,  if 
the  criminal  returned  to  Italy,  he  might,  by  the  ex- 
press declaration  of  Majorian,  be  slain  with  impunity.11 
Majorian  pre-        While  the  emperor  Majorian  assidu- 
pares  u>  invade  ously  laboured  to  restore  the  happiness 
AfA™D  45"       anC*  virtue  °f  the  Romans,  he  encoun- 
J''      tered  the  arms  of  Genseric,  from  his 


u  The  whole  edict  (Novell.  Majorian.  tit.  vi.  p.  35.)  ia  curious. 
14  Antiquarum  a?dium  dissipatur  speciosa  constructio;  et  ul  nliquid 
reparetur,  magna  dirniintur.  Hiuc  jam  occasio  nascitur,  ut  etiam 
unnsquisque  privatum  a?diticium  construens,  per  gratiam  judicuin.  .  . 
prtr-sumere  de  publicis  locis  necessarin,  et  tlansi'erre  non  dubitet." 
&c.  With  equal  zeal  hut.  with  less  power,  Petrarch,  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  repeated  the  same  complaints,  (Vie  de  Petrnrque.  torn,  i. 
p.  326,  29.7.)  If  I  prosecute  this  history,  1  shall  not  he  unmindful  of 
the  decline  and  fall  of  the  city  of  Home  ;  on  interesting  objecjE,  to 
which  my  plan  was  originally  confined, 

x  The  emperor  chides  the  ieni'y  of  Rogatiaji,  consular  of  Tusca- 
ny, in  a  style  of  acrimonious  reproof,  which  sounds  'I'mos'  Pke  per- 
son?!  resentment.  (Novell.  In.  ix.  p.  -i~.)  The  iaw  ot  M.ijoiian 
whicii  punished  ohstinate  widows,  was  soon  afterwards  repealed  by 
his  successor  Severus.  (Novel.  Sever,  tit.  i.  p.  37.) 


character  and  situation,  their  most  formidable  enemy. 
A  fleet  of  Vandals  and  Moors  landed  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Liris,  or  Garigliano;  but  the  imperial  troops  sur- 
prised and  attacked  the  disorderly  barbarians,  who 
were  encumbered  with  the  spoils  of  Campania;  they 
were  chased  with  slaughter  to  their  ships,  and  their 
leader,  the  king's  brother-in-law,  was  found  in  the 
number  of  the  slain.?    Such  vigilance  might  announce 
the  character  of  the  new  reign  ;  but  the  strictest  vigi- 
lance, and  the  most  numerous  forces,  were  insufficient 
to  protect  the  long-extended  coast  of  Italy  from  the 
depredations  of  a  naval  war.    The  public  opinion  had 
imposed  a  nobler  and  more  arduous  task  on  the  genius 
of  Majorian.    Rome  expected  from  him  alone  the  res- 
titution of  Africa;  and  the  design,  which  he  formed, 
of  attacking  the  Vandals  in  their  new  settlements,  was 
the  result  of  bold  and  judicious  policy.    If  the  intrepid 
emperor  could  have  infused  his  own  spirit  into  the 
youth  of  Italy  ;  if  he  could  have  revived,  in  the  field  of 
Mars,  the  manly  exercises  in  which  he  had  always 
surpassed  his  equals;  he  might  have  marched  against 
Genseric  at  the  head  of  a  Roman  army.    Such  a  refor- 
mation of  national  manners  might  be  embraced  by  the 
rising  generation;  but  it  is  the  misfortune  of  those 
princes  who  laboriously  sustain  a  declining  monarchy, 
that,  to  obtain  some  immediate  advantage,  or  to  avert 
some  impending  danger,  they  are  forced  to  counte- 
nance, and  even  to  multiply,  the  most  pernicious 
abuses.    Majorian,  like  the  weakest  of  his  predeces- 
sors, was  reduced  to  the  disgraceful  expedient  of  sub- 
stituting barbarian  auxiliaries  in  the  place  of  his  un- 
warlike  subjects  :  and  his  superior  abilities  could  only 
be  displayed  in  the  vigour  and  dexterity  with  which 
he  wielded  a  dangerous  instrument,  so  apt  to  recoil  on 
the  hand  that  used  it.    Besides  the  confederates,  who 
were  already  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  empire,  the 
fame  of  his  liberality  and  valour  attracted  the  nations 
of  the  Danube,  the  Borysthenes,  and  perhaps  of  the 
Tanais.    Many  thousands  of  the  bravest  subjects  of 
Attila,  the  Gepidse,  the  Ostrogoths,  the  Rugians,  the 
Burgundians,  the  Suevi,  the  Alani,  assembled  in  the 
plains  of  Liguria ;  and  their  formidable  strength  was 
Ijalanced  by  their  mutual  animosities.2    They  passed 
the  Alps  in  a  severe  winter.    The  emperor  led  the 
way,  on  foot,  and  in  complete  armour;  sounding,  with 
his  long  long  staff,  the  depth  of  the  ice,  or  snow,  and 
encouraging  the  Scythians,  who  complained  of  the  ex- 
treme cold,  by  the  cheerful  assurance,  that  they  should 
be  satisfied  with  the  heat  of  Africa.     The  citizens  of 
Lyons  had  presumed  to  shut  their  gates  :  they  soon 
implored,  and  experienced,  the  clemency  of  Majorian. 
He  vanquished  Theodoric  in  the  field  ;  and  admitted  to 
his  friendship  and  alliance,  a  king  whom  he  had  found 
not  unworthy  of  his  arms.     The  beneficial,  though 
precarious,  reunion  of  the  greatest  part  of  Gaul  and 
Spain,  was  the  effect  of  persuasion,  as  well  as  of 
force ;a  and  the  independent  Bagaudse,  who  had  es- 
caped, or  resisted,  the  oppression  of  former  reigns, 
were  disposed  to  confide  in  the  virtues  of  Majorian. 
His  camp  was  filled  with  barbarian  allies  ;  his  throne 
was  supported  by  the. zeal  of  an  affectionate  people; 
but  the  emperor  had  foreseen,  that  it  was  impossible, 
without  a  maritime  power,  to  achieve  the  conquest  of 
Africa.    In  the  first  Punic  war,  the  republic  had  ex- 
erted such  incredible  diligence,  that,  within  sixty 
days  after  the  first  stroke  of  the  axe  had  been  given  in 
the  forest,  a  fleet  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  galleys 
proudly  rode  at  anchor  in  the  sea.b    Under  circum- 


y  Sirion.  Pnnegyr.  Majorian.  385—440. 

z  The  review  of  the  army,  and  passage  of  the  Alps,  contain  the 
most  tolerable  passages  of  the  Panegyric.  (470—552.)  M.  de  Buat 
(Hist,  des  Peupies,  £tr.  torn.  viii.  p.  49 — 55.)  is  a  more  satisfactory 
commentator  than  either  Savaron  or  Sirmond. 

a  T.&  ftiv  i7r/.oif,  t*  \&y  oi^,  is  the  just  and  forcible  distinction 
of  Prisms,  (Escerp.  Legal,  p.  42.)  in  a  short  fragment,  which  throws 
much  lighten  the  history  of  Majorian.  Jornandes  has  suppressed 
the  defeat  and  alliance  of  the  Visigoths,  which  were  solemnly  pro- 
claimed in  Gallic  ia  ;  and  are  marked  in  the  Chronicle  of  IdatiuS. 

b  Florus,  I.  ii.  c.  2.  He  amuses  himself  with  the  poetical  fancy, 
that  the  trees  had  been  transformed  into  ships :  and  indeed  tbe 
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stances  much  less  favourable,  Majorian  equalled  the 
spirit  and  perseverance  of  the  ancient  Romans.  The 
woods  of  the  Apennine  were  felled ;  the  arsenals  and 
manufactures  of  Ravenna  and  Misenum  were  restored  ; 
Italy  and  Gaul  vied  with  each  other  in  liberal  contri- 
butions to  the  public  service ;  and  the  imperial  navy 
of  three  hundred  large  galleys,  with  an  adequate  pro- 
portion of  transports  and  smaller  vessels,  was  collect- 
ed in  the  secure  and  capacious  harbour  of  Carthagena 
in  Spain.0  The  intrepid  countenance  of  Majorian  ani- 
mated his  troops  with  a  confidence  of  victory ;  and  if 
we  might  credit  the  historian  Procopius,  his  courage 
sometimes  hurried  him  beyond  the  bounds  of  pru- 
dence. Anxious  to  explore,  with  his  own  eyes,  the 
state  of  the  Vandals,  he  ventured,  after  disguising  the 
colour  of  his  hair,  to  visit  Carthage,  in  the  character 
of  his  own  ambassador  :  and  Genseric  was  afterwards 
mortified  by  the  discovery,  that  he  had  entertained  and 
dismissed  the  emperor  of  the  Romans.  Snob  an  anec- 
dote may  be  rejected  as  an  improbable  fiction  ;  but  it 
is  a  fiction  which  would  not  have  been  imagined,  un- 
less in  the  life  of  a  hero.4 

The  loss  of  his  Without  the  help  of  a  personal  inter- 
fleet,  view,  Genseric  was  sufficiently  acquaint- 
ed with  the  genius  and  designs  of  his  adversary.  He 
practised  his  customary  arts  of  fraud  and  delay,  but  he 
practised  them  without  success.  His  applications  for 
peace  became  each  hour  more  submissive,  and  perhaps 
more  sincere;  but  the  inflexible  Majorian  had  adopted 
the  ancient  maxim,  that  Rome  could  not  be  safe,  as 
long  as  Carthage  existed  in  a  hostile  state.  The  king 
of  the  Vandals  distrusted  the  valour  of  his  native  sub- 
jects, who  were  enervated  by  the  luxury  of  the  south  ;e 
he  suspected  the  fidelity  of  the  vanquished  people, 
who  abhorred  him  as  an  Arian  tyrant;  and  the  despe- 
rate measure  which  he  executed,  of  reducing  Maurita- 
nia into  a  desert,'  could  not  defeat  the  operations  of  the 
Roman  emperor,  who  was  at  liberty  to  land  his  troops 
on  any  part  of  the  African  coast.  But  Genseric  was 
saved  from  impending  and  inevitable  ruin  by  the 
treachery  of  some  powerful  subjects  ;  envious,  or  ap- 
prehensive, of  their  master's  success.  Guided  by 
their  secret  intelligence,  he  surprised  the  unguarded 
fleet  in  the  bay  of  Carthagena  :  many  of  the  ships 
were  sunk,  or  taken,  or  burnt;  and  the  preparations  of 
three  years  were  destroyed  in  a  single  day.s  After 
this  event,  the  behaviour  of  the  two  antagonists  show- 
ed them  superior  to  their  fortune.  The  Vandal,  in- 
stead of  being  elated  by  this  accidental  victory,  imme- 
diately renewed  his  solicitations  for  peace.  The  em- 
peror of  the  west,  who  was  capable  of  forming  great 
designs,  and  of  supporting  heavy  disappointments, 
consented  to  a  treats,  or  rather  to  a  suspension,  of 
arms ;  in  the  full  assurance  that,  before  he  could  re- 
store his  navy,  he  should  be  supplied  with  provoca- 
tions to  justify  a  second  war.  Majorian  returned  to 
Italy,  to  prosecute  his  labours  for  the  public  happi- 

whole  transaction,  as  it  is  related  in  the  first  book  of  Pulybius,  devi- 
ates too  much  from  the  probable  course  of  human  events, 
c  Interea  duplici  lexis  dum  liltore  classem 

Inferno  superoque  mari,  cedit  omnis  in  oequor 

Sylva  tibi,  &c.  

Sidon.  Panegyr.  Majorian.  441 — 4G1. 
The  number  of  ships,  which  Priscus  fixed  at  300,  is  magnified,  by  an 
indefinite  comparison  with  the  fleets  of  Agamemnon,  Xerxes,  and 
Augustus. 

•jsde  Bell.  Vandal.  1.  i. 
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He  afterwards  applies  to  Genseric,  unjustly, 
vices  of  his  subjects. 

(  He  burnt  the  villages,  and  poisoned  the  s 
Dubos,  (Hist.  Critique,  lorn.  i.  p.  475.)  ohserv 
which  the  Moors  buried  in  the  earth,  might 
search.  Two  or  three  hundred  pits  are  somi 
place  ;  and  each  pit  contains  at  least  four  hundred  bushels  of  corn. 
Shaw's  Travels,  p.  139. 

s  Idalius,  who  was  safe  in  Gallicia,  from  the  power  of  Ricimer, 
boldly  and  honestly  declares,  Vandali  per  proditores  admoniti,  &c. 
he  dissembles,  however,  the  name  of  the  traitor. 
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ness ;  and  as  he  was  conscious  of  his  own  integrity, 
be  might  long  remain  ignorant  of  the  dark  conspiracy 
which  threatened  his  throne  and  his  life.  The  recent 
misfortune  of  Carthagena  sullied  the  glory  which  had 
dazzled  the  eyes  of  the  multitude:  almost  every  des- 
cription of  civil  and  military  officers  were  exasperated 
against  the  reformer,  since  they  all  derived  some  ad- 
vantage from  the  abuses  which  he  endeavoured  to  sup- 
press ;  and  the  patrician  Ricimer  impelled  the  incon- 
stant passions  of  the  barbarians  against  a  prince  whom 
he  esteemed  and  hated.  The  virtues  of  Majorian  could 
not  protect  him  from  the  impetuous  sedition,  which 
broke  out  in  the  camp  near  Tortona,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Alps.  He  was  compelled  to  abdicate  the  imperial 
purple  :  five  days  after  his  abdication,  it  was  reported 
that  he  died  of  a  dysentery  ;h  and  the  Hi»  death, 
humble  tomb,  which  covered  his  re-  A.  D.  461, 
mains,  was  consecrated  by  the  respect  August  7. 
and  gratitude  of  succeeding  generations.1  The  private 
character  of  Majorian  inspired  love  and  respect.  Ma- 
licious calumny  and  satire  excited  his  indignation,  or, 
if  he  himself  were  the  object,  his  contempt;  but  he 
protected  the  freedom  of  wit,  and,  in  the  hours  which 
the  emperor  gave  to  the  familiar  society  of  his  friends, 
he  could  indulge  his  taste  for  pleasantry,  without  de- 
grading the  majesty  of  his  rank.k 

It  was  not  perhaps  without  some  re-  . 
gret,  that  Ricimer  sacrificed  his  friend  ^a'er  the  iftma 
to  the  interest  of  his  ambition  :  but  he  of  Severu*, 
resolved,  in  a  second  choice,  to  avoid 
the  imprudent  preference-of  superior  vir- 
tue and  merit.  At  his  command,  the  obsequious  sen- 
ate of  Rome  bestowed  the  imperial  title  on  Libius  Se- 
verus,  who  ascended  the  throne  of  the  west  without 
emerging  from  the  obscurity  of  a  private  condition. 
History  has  scarcely  deigned  to  notice  his  birth,  his 
elevation,  his  character,  or  his  death.  Severus  ex- 
pired, as  soon  as  his  life  became  inconvenient  to  his 
patron ;'  and  it  would  be  useless  to  discriminate  his 
nominal  reign  in  the  vacant  interval  of  six  years,  be- 
tween the  death  of  Majorian,  and  the  elevation  of  An- 
themius.  During  that  period,  the  government  was  in 
the  hands  of  Ricimer  alone;  and  although  the  modest 
barbarian  disclaimed  the  name  of  king,  he  accumulated 
treasures,  formed  a  separate  anny,  negociated  private 
alliances,  and  ruled  Italy  with  the  same  independent 
and  despotic  authority,  which  was  afterwards  exer- 
cised by  Odoacer  and  Theodoric-  But  his  dominions 
were  bounded  by  the  Alps ;  and  two  Roman  generals, 
Marcellinus  and"  jEgidius,  maintained  their  allegiance 
to  the  republic,  by  rejecting,  with  disdain,  the  phan- 
tom which  he  styled  an  emperor.  Mar-  R(,voit  0f  Mar- 
cellinus still  adhered  to  the  old  religion  ;  ceiiinus  in  Dal 
and  the  devout  pagans,  who  secretly  dis-  ,natla- 
obeyed  the  laws  of  the  church  and  state,  applauded  his 
profound  skill  in  the  science  of  divination.  But  he 
possessed  the  more  valuable  qualifications  of  learning, 
virtue,  and  courage  ;m  the  study  of  the  Latin  literature 


A.  D. 

461—407, 


h  Procop.  de  Bell.  Vandal.  1.  i.  c.  8.  p.  194.  The  testimony  of  Ida- 
tius  is  fair  and  impartial;  "Majorianum  de  Galliis  Romam  redeun- 
tem,  et  Romano  imperio  vel  jiomini  res  necessarias  ordinantem  ; 
Richimer  livore  percitus,  et  inxidorum  consilio  fultus,  fraude  inter- 
ficit  circumventum."  Some  read  Suevorum,  and  I  am  unwilling  to 
efface  either  of  the  words,  as  they  express  the  different  accomplices 
who  united  in  the  conspiracy  aeainst  Majorian. 

i  See  the  Epigrams  of  Eunodius,  No.  exxxv.  inter  Sinnond  Opera, 
torn.  i.  p.  1903.  It  is  flat  and  obscure ;  but  Eunodius  was  made  bishop 
of  Pavia  fifty  years  after  the  death  of  Majorian,  and  his  praise  deserves 
credit  and  regard. 

k  Sidonius  gives  a  tedious  account  (1.  i.  epist.  xi.  p.  25 — 31.)  of  a 
supper  at  Aries,  to  which  he  was  invited  by  Majorian,  a  short  time 
before  his  death.  He  had  no  intention  of  praising  a  deceased  empe- 
ror' but  a  casual  disinterested  remark,  "  Subrisit  Augustus  ;  ut  erat 
auctoritate  servata,  cum  se  communioni  dedisset,  joci  plenus,"  out- 
weighs the  six  hundred  lines  of  his  venal  panegyric. 

1  Sidonius  (Panegyr.  Anthem. 317.)  dismisses  him  to  heaven  : 
Auxerat  Augustus  naturae  lege  Severus 

Dtvorum  numenim.  

And  an  old  list  of  the  emperors,  composed  about  the  lime  of  Justinian, 
praises  his  piety,  and  fixes  his  residence  at  Rome.  (Sirmond  Not. 
ad  Sidon.  p.  Ill,  112  )  . 

m  Tillemont,  who  is  always  scandalized  by  the  virtues  of  infidels, 
attributes  this  advantageous  portrait  of  Marcellinus  (which  Suidas 
has  preserved)  to  the  partial  zeal  of  some  Pagan  historian.  (Hist,  des 
Emperours,  lorn.  vi.  p.  330  ) 
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had  improved  his  taste;  and  his  military  talents  had 
recommended  him  to  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  the 
great  jEtius,  in  whose  ruin  he  was  involved.  By  a 
timely  flight,  Marcellinus  escaped  the  rage  of  Valen- 
tinian,  and  boldly  asserted  his  liberty  amidst  the  con- 
vulsions of  the  western  empire.  His  voluntary,  or  re- 
luctant, submission  to  the  authority  of  Majorian,  was 
rewarded  by  the  government  of  Sicily,  and  the  com- 
mand of  an  army,  stationed  in  that  island  to  oppose,  or 
to  attack,  the  Vandals  ;  but  his  barbarian  mercenaries, 
after  the  emperor's  death,  were  tempted  to  revolt  by 
the  artful  liberality  of  Ricimer.  At  the  head  of  a  band 
of  faithful  followers,  the  intrepid  Marcellinus  occupied 
the  province  of  Dalmatia,  assumed  the  title  of  patri- 
cian of  the  west,  secured  the  love  of  his  subjects  by  a 
mild  and  equitable  reign,  built  a  fleet,  which  claimed 
the  dominion  of  the  Hadriatic,  and  alternately  alarmed 
the  coasts  of  Italy  and  of  Africa."  JEg\- 
and  of  vEgidius  dius   the  master-creneral  of  Gaul,  who 

HI  Gaul.  n     t-  i  a  ,        •      •  11 

equalled,  or  at  least  who  imitated,  the 
heroes  of  ancient  Rome,0  proclaimed  his  immortal  re- 
sentment against  the  assassins  of  his  beloved  master. 
A  brave  and  numerous  army  was  attached  to  his  stand- 
ard ;  and,  though  he  was  prevented  by  the  arts  of  Rici- 
mer, and  the  arms  of  the  Visigoths,  from  marching  to 
the  gates  of  Rome,  he  maintained  his  independent 
sovereignty  beyond  the  Alps,  and  rendered  the  name 
of  jEgidius  respectable  both  in  peace  and  war.  The 
Franks,  who  had  punished  with  exile  the  youthful  fol- 
lies of  Childeric,  elected  the  Roman  general  for  their 
king;  his  vanity,  rather  than  his  ambition,  was  grati- 
fied by  that  singular  honour;  and  when  the  nation,  at 
the  end  of  four  years,  repented  of  the  injury  which 
they  had  offered  to  the  Merovingian  family,  he  pa- 
tiently acquiesced  in  the  restoration  of  the  lawful 
prince.  The  authority  of  jEgidius  ended  only  with 
his  life;  and  the  suspicions  of  poison  and  secret  vio- 
lence, which  derived  some  countenance  from  the  char- 
acter of  Ricimer,  were  eagerly  entertained  by  the  pas- 
sionate credulity  of  the  Gauls." 

Naval  war  of  The  kingdom  of  Italy,  a  name  to 
which  the  western  empire  was  gradu- 
ally reduced,  was  afflicted,  under  the 
reign  of  Ricimer,  by  the  incessant  depredations  of  the 
Vandal  pirates. i  In  the  spring  of  each  year  they 
equipped  a  formidable  navy  in  the  port  of  Carthage; 
and  Genseric  himself,  though  in  a  very  advanced  age, 
still  commanded  in  person  the  most  important  expedi- 
tions. His  designs  were  concealed  with  impenetra- 
ble secrecy,  till  the  moment  that  he  hoisted  sail. 
When  he  was  asked  by  his  pilot,  what  course  he 
should  steer;  "  Leave  the  determination  to  the  winds 
(replied  the  barbarian,  with  pious  arrogance ;)  they 
will  transport  us  to  the  guilty  coast  whose  inhabitants 


the  Vandals, 
A.  D.  461-4ti? 


n  Procopius  de  Bell.  Vandal.  1.  i.  c.  6.  p.  191.  In  various  circum- 
stances of  the  life  of  Marcellinus,  it  is  not  easy  to  reconcile  the  Greek 
historian  with  the  Latin  Chronicles  of  the  limes. 

o  I  must  apply  to  iEgidius  the  praises  which  Sidonius  (Panegyr. 
Majorian.  533.)  bestows"  on  a  nameless  master-general,  who  comman- 
ded the  rear-guard  of  Majorian.  Idatius,  from  public  report,  com- 
mends his  christian  piety ;  and  Priscus  mentions  (p.  42.)  his  military 
virtues. 

P  Greg.  Turon.  1.  ii.  c.  12.  in  torn.  ii.  p.  168.  The  Pere  Daniel, 
whose  ideas  were  superficial  and  modern,  has  started  some  objections 
against  the  story  of  Childeric,  (Hist.de  France,  torn.  i.  Preface  Histo- 
rique,  p.  lxxviii.  &c.)  ;  but  they  have  been  fairly  satisfied  by  Dubos, 
(Hist.  Critique,  torn.  i.  p.  460—510.)  and  by  Iwo  authors  who  disputed 
the  prize  of  the  Academy  of  Soissons,  (p.  131—177.-310—399.)  With 
regard  to  the  term  of  Childeric's  exile,  it  is  necessary  either  to  pro- 
long the  life  of  JEgidius  beyond  the  date  assigned  by  the  Chronicle 
of  Idatius,  or  to  correct  the  text  of  Gregory,  by" reading  quarto  anno, 
instead  of  octavo. 

q  The  naval  war  of  Genseric  is  described  by  Priscus,  (Excerpta 
Legation,  p.  42.)  Procopius,  (de  Bell.  Vandal.  1.  i.e.  5.  p.  189,190.  and 
c.  22.  p.  228.)  Victor  Vitensis,  (de  Persecut.  Vandal.  1.  i.  c.  17.  and 
Ruinart,  p.  467 — 481.)  and  in  the  thre«~panegyrics  of  Sidonius,  whose 
chronological  order  is  absurdly  transposed  in  the  editions  both  of  Sa- 
varon  and  Sirmond.  (Avit.  Carm.  vii.  441—451.  Majoria:..  Carm.  v. 
327—350.385 — J40.)  Anthem.  Carm.  ii.  348— 386.)  In  one  passage 
the  poet  seems  inspired  by  his  subject,  and  expresses  a  strong  idea, 
by  a  lively  image  : 

 Hinp  Vandalus  hostis 

Urget;  et  in  nostrum  numerosa  classe  quotannis 
Militat  excidium  ;  conversoque  ordine  Fati 
Torrida  Caucaseos  infert  mihi  Byrsa  furores. 


have  provoked  the  divine  justice:"  but  if  Genseric 
himself  deigned  to  issue  more  precise  orders,  he  judg- 
ed the  most  wealthy  to  be  the  most  criminal.  The 
Vandals  repeatedly  visited  the  coasts  of  Spain,  Ligu- 
ria,  Tuscany,  Campania,  Lucania,  Bruttium,  Apulia, 
Calabria,  Venetia,  Dalmatia,  Epirus,  Greece,  and  Sic- 
ily: they  were  tempted  to  subdue  the  island  of  Sar- 
dinia, so  advantageously  placed  in  the  centre  of  the 
Mediterranean ;  and  their  arms  spread  desolation  or 
terror,  from  the  columns  of  Hercules  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Nile.  As  they  were  more  ambitious  of  spoil  than 
of  glory,  they  seldom  attacked  any  fortified  cities,  or 
engaged  any  regular  troops  in  the  open  field.  But  the 
celerity  of  their  motions  enabled  them,  almost  at  the 
same  time,  to  threaten  and  to  attack  the  most  distant 
objects,  which  attracted  their  desires ;  and  as  they  al- 
ways embarked  a  sufficient  number  of  horses,  they  had 
no  sooner  landed,  than  they  swept  the  dismayed  coun- 
try with  a  body  of  light  cavalry.  Yet,  notwithstand- 
ing the  example  of  their  king,  the  native  Vandals  and 
Alani  insensibly  declined  this  toilsome  and  perilous 
warfare;  the  hardy  generation  of  the  first  conquerors 
was  almost  extinguished,  and  their  sons,  who  were 
born  in  Africa,  enjoyed  the  delicious  baths  and  gar- 
dens which  had  been  acquired  by  the  valour  of  their 
fathers.  Their  place  was  readily  supplied  by  a  vari- 
ous multitude  of  Moors  and  Romans,  of  captives  and 
outlaws;  and  those  desperate  wretches,  who  had  al- 
ready violated  the  laws  of  their  country,  were  the  most 
eager  to  promote  the  atrocious  acts  which  disgrace  the 
victories  of  Genseric.  In  the  treatment  of  his  unhappy 
prisoners,  he  sometimes  consulted  his  avarice,  and 
sometimes  indulged  his  cruelty;  and  the  massacre  of 
five  hundred  noble  citizens  of  Zant  or  Zacynthus, 
whose  mangled  bodies  he  cast  into  the  Ionian  sea,  was 
imputed,  by  the  public  indignation,  to  his  latest  pos- 
terity. 

Such  crimes  could  not  be  excused  by  NfigOCjatjons 
any  provocations;  but  the  war,  which  with  the  eastern 
the  kino-  of  the   Vandals    prosecuted  e,r"P."'e,,.->  . 

*  Tl    t»  r  a  j    A.  D.  402,  &c. 

against  the  Koman  empire,  was  justified 
by  a  specious  and  reasonable  motive.  The  widow  of 
Valentinian,  Eudoxia,  whom  he  had  led  captive  from 
Rome  to  Carthage,  was  the  sole  heiress  of  the  Theo- 
dosian  house;  her  elder  daughter,  Eudocia,  became 
the  reluctant  wife  of  Hunneric,  his  eldest  son  ;  and  the 
stern  father,  asserting  a  legal  claim,  which  could  not 
easily  be  refuted  or  satisfied,  demanded  a  just  propor- 
tion of  the  imperial  patrimony.  An  adequate,  or  at 
least  a  valuable,  compensation,  was  offered  by  the 
eastern  emperor,  to  purchase  a  necessary  peace.  Eu- 
doxia and  her  younger  daughter,  Placidia,  were  hon- 
ourably restored,  and  the  fury  of  the  Vandals  was  con- 
fined to  the  limits  of  the  western  empire.  The  Ital- 
ians, destitute  of  a  naval  force,  which  alone  was  capa- 
ble of  protecting  their  coasts,  implored  the  aid  of  the 
more  fortunate  nations  of  the  east;  who  had  formerly 
acknowledged,  in  peace  and  war,  the  supremacy  of 
Rome.  But  the  perpetual  division  of  the  two  empires 
had  alienated  their  interest  and  their  inclinations  ;  the 
faith  of  a  recent  treaty  was  alleged  ;  and  the  western 
Romans,  instead  of  arms  and  ships,  could  only  obtain 
the  assistance  of  a  cold  and  ineffectual  mediation. 
The  haughty  Ricimer,  who  had  long  struggled  with 
the  difficulties  of  his  situation,  was  at  length  reduced 
to  address  the  throne  of  Constantinople,  in  the  humble 
language  of  a  subject;  and  Italy  submitted,  as  the 
price  and  security  of  the  alliance,  to  accept  a  master 
from  the  choice  of  the  emperor  of  the  east.r    It  is  not 


r  The  poet  himself  is  compelled  to  acknowledge  the  distress  of 
Ricimer: 

Pra?terea  invictus  Ricimer,  quern  publica  fata 
Respiciunt,  proprio  solus  vix  Marie  repellit 

Piratam  per  rura  vagum  

Italy  addresses  her  complaint  to  the  Tiber,  and  Rome,  at  the  solicita- 
tion of  the  river-god,  transports  herself  to  Constantinople,  renounces 
her  ancient  claims,  and  implores  the  friendship  of  Aurora,  the  god- 
dess of  the  east.  This  fabulous  machinery,  which  the  genius  of  Clau- 
dian  had  used  and  abused,  is  the  constant  and  miserable  resource  of 
the  muse  of  Sidonius. 
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the  purpose  of  the  pTesent  chapter,  or  even  of  the  pre- 
sent volume,  to  continue  the  distinct  series  of  the  By- 
zantine history  ;  but  a  concise  view  of  the  reign  and 
character  of  the  emperor  Leo,  may  explain  the  last  ef- 
forts that  were  attempted  to  save  the  falling-  empire  of 
the  west." 

Leo,  emperor  of      Since  the  death  of  the  younger  Theo- 
the  east,       dosius,  the  domestic  repose  of  Constan- 

A.  D.  451—474.   t;       i     uj  £.         •  *  j  t. 

tinople  had  never  been  interrupted  by 
war  or  faction.  Pulcheria  had  bestowed  her  hand, 
and  the'  sceptre  of  ihe  east,  on  the  modest  virtue  of 
Marcian  :  he  gratefully  reverenced  her  august  rank  and 
virgin  chastity ;  and,  after  her  death,  he  gave  his  peo- 
ple the  example  of  the  religious  worship,  that  was  due 
to  the  memory  of  the  imperial  saint.'  Attentive  to  the 
prosperity  of  his  own  dominions,  Marcian  seemed  to 
behold  with  indifference  the  misfortunes  of  Rome  ;  and 
the  obstinate  refusal  of  a  brave  and  active  prince,  to 
draw  his  sword  against  the  Vandals,  was  ascribed  to  a 
secret  promise,  which  had  formerly  been  exacted  from 
him  when  he  was  a  captive  in  the  power  of  Genseric.'1 
The  death  of  Marcian,  after  a  reign  of  seven  years, 
would  have  exposed  the  east  Jo  the  danger  of  a  popu- 
lar election,  if  the  superior  weight  of  a  single  family 
had  not  been  able  to  incline  the  balance  in  favour  of 
the  candidate  whose  interest  they  supported.  The 
patrician  Aspar  might  have  placed  the  diadem  on  his 
own  head,  if  he  would  have  subscribed  the  Nicene 
creed.1  During  three  generations,  the  armies  of  the 
east  were  successively  commanded  by  his  father,  by 
himself,  and  by  his  son  Ardaburius  :  his  barbarian 
guards  formed  a  military  force  that  overawed  the  pal- 
ace and  the  capital ;  and  the  liberal  distribution  of  his 
immense  treasures,  rendered  Aspar  as  popular  as  he 
was  powerful.  He  recommended  the  obscure  name 
of  Leo  of  Thrace,  a  military  tribune,  and  the  principal 
steward  of  his  household.  His  nomination  was  unan- 
imously ratified  by  the  senate  ;  and  the  servant  of  As- 
par received  the  imperial  crown  from  the  hands  of  the 
patriarch  or  bishop,  who  was  permitted  to  express,  by 
this  unusual  ceremony,  the  suffrage  of  the  Deity. » 
This  emperor,  the  first  of  the  name  of  Leo,  has  been 
distinguished  by  the  title  of  the  Great;  from  a  succes- 
sion of  princes,  who  gradually  fixed  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Greeks  a  very  humble  standard  of  heroic,  or  at 
least  of  royal,  perfection.  Yet  the  temperate  firmness 
with  which  Leo  resisted  the  oppression  of  his  bene- 
factor, showed  that  he  was  conscious  of  his  duty  and 
of  his  prerogative.  Aspar  was  astonished  to  find  that 
his  influence  could  no  longer  appoint  a  praefectof  Con- 
stantinople :  he  presumed  to  reproach  his  sovereign 
with  a  breach  of  promise,  and  insolently  shaking  his 
purple,  "  It  is  not  proper  (said  he)  that  the  man  who 
is  invested  with  this  garment,  should  be  guilty  of  ly- 
ing." "  Nor  is  it  proper  (replied  Leo)  that  a  prince 
should  be  compelled  to  resign  his  own  judgment,  and 
the  public  interest,  to  the  will  of  a  subject."1  After 
this  extraordinary  scene,  it  was  impossible  that  the  re- 
conciliation of  the  emperor  and  the  patrician  could  be 
sincere ;  or,  at  least,  that  it  could  be  solid  and  perma- 
nent.   An  army  of  Isatirians 1  was  secretly  levied,  and 


s  The  original  authors  of  the  reigns  of  Marcian,  Leo,  and  Zeno,are 
reduced  tosome  imperfect  fragments,  whose  deficiencies  must  be 
supplied  from  the  more  recent  compilations  of  Theophanes,  Zonaras, 
and  Cedrenus. 

t  St.  Pulcheria  died  A.  D.  453,  four  years  before  her  nominal  hus- 
band ;  and  her  festival  is  celebrated  on  the  10th  of  September,  by  the 
modern  Greeks :  she  bequeathed  an  immense  patrimony  to  pious,  oral 
least  to  ecclesiastical,  uses.  See  Tillemont,  Memoires  Eccles.  torn, 
xv.  p.  181—184. 

u  See  Procopius  de  Bell.  Vandal.  1.  t.  c.  4.  p.  185. 

x  From  this  disability  of  Aspar  to  ascend  the  throne,  it  may  be  in- 
ferred that  the  slain  of  heresy  was  perpetual  and  indelible,  while 
that  ('(barbarism  disappeared  in  the  second  generation. 

y  Theophanes,  p.  95.  This  appears  to  be  ihe  first  origin  of  a  cere- 
mony, which  all  the  christian  princes  of  the  world  have  since  adop- 
ted ;  and  from  which  the  clergy  have  deduced  the  most  formidable 
consequences. 

i  Cedrenus  (p.  345,  34G  )  who  was  conversant  wilh  ihe  writers  of 
better  days,  has  preserved  the  remarkable  words  of  Aspar,  B»rai« 

a  The  power  of  the  Isaurians  agitated  the  eastern  empire  in  the  two 
succeeding  reigns  of  Zeno  and  Auaslalius;  but  it  ended  in  the  de- 


introduced  into  Constantinople;  and  while  Leo  under- 
mined the  authority,  and  prepared  the  disgrace,  of  the 
family  of  Aspar,  his  mild  and  cautious  behaviour  re- 
strained them  from  any  rash  and  desperate  attempts, 
which  might  have  been  fatal  to  themselves,  or  their 
enemies.  The  measures  of  peace  and  war  were  af- 
fected by  this  internal  revolution.  As  long  as  Aspar 
degraded  the  majesty  of  the  throne,  the  secret  corres- 
pondence of  religion  and  interest  engaged  him  to  fa- 
vour the  cause  of  Genseric.  When  Leo  had  delivered 
himself  from  that  ignominious  servitude,  he  listened  to 
the  complaints  of  the  Italians;  resolved  to  extirpate 
the  tyranny  of  the  Vandals ;  and  declared  his  alliance, 
with  his  colleague,  Anthemius,  whom  he  solemnly  in- 
vested with  the  diadem  and  purple  of  the  west. 

The  virtues  of  Anthemius  have  per-  Anthemius  em- 
haps  been  magnified,  since  the  imperial  peror  of  the  west, 
descent,  which  he  could  only  deduce  A- D"  467— *'2- 
from  the  usurper  Procopius,  has  been  swelled  into  a 
line  of  emperors.b  But  the  merit  of  his  immediate 
parents,  their  honours,  and  their  riches,  rendered  An- 
themius one  of  the  most  illustrious  subjects  of  the 
east.  His  father,  Procopius,  obtained,  after  his  Per- 
sian embassy,  the  rank  of  general  and  patrician  ;  and 
the  name  of  Anthemius  was  derived  from  his  maternal 
grandfather,  the  celebrated  praefect,  who  protected, 
with  so  much  ability  and  success,  the  infant  reign  of 
Theodosius.  The  grandson  of  the  prasfect  was  raised 
above  the  condition  of  a  private  subject,  by  his  marriage 
with  Euphemia,  the  daughter  of  the  emperor  Marcian. 
This  splendid  alliance,  which  might  supersede  the  ne- 
cessity of  merit,  hastened  the  promotion  of  Anthemius 
to  the  successive  dignities  of  count,  of  master  general, 
of  consul,  and  of  patrician ;  and  his  merit  or  fortune 
claimed  the  honours  of  a  victory,  which  was  obtained 
on  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  over  the  Huns.  With- 
out indulging  an  extravagant  ambition,  the  son-in-law 
of  Marcian  might  hope  to  be  his  successor ;  but  An- 
themius supported  the  disappointment  with  courage 
and  patience  ;  and  his  subsequent  elevation  was  uni- 
versally approved  by  the  public,  who  esteemed  him 
worth}'  to  reign,  till  he  ascended  the  throne.0  The 
emperor  of  the  west  marched  from  Constantinople,  at- 
tended by  several  counts  of  high  distinction,  and  a 
body  of  guards  almost  equal  to  the  strength  and  num- 
bers of  a  regular  army ;  he  entered  A  D_  4g7) 
Rome  in  triumph,  and  the  choice  of  April  12. 
Leo  was  confirmed  by  the  senate,  the  people,  and  the 
barbarian  confederates  of  Italy.d  The  solemn  inaugu- 
ration of  Anthemius  was  followed  by  the  nuptials  of 
his  daughter  and  the  patrician  Ricimer;  a  fortunate 
event,  which  was  considered  as  the  firmest  security  of 
the  union  and  happiness  of  the  state.  The  wealth  of 
two  empires  was  ostentatiously  displayed  ;  and  many 
senators  completed  their  ruin,  by  an  expensive  effort 
to  disguise  their  poverty.  All  serious  business  was 
suspended  during  this  festival ;  the  courts  of  justice 
were  shut;  the  streets  of  Rome,  the  theatres,  the 
places  of  public  and  private  resort,  resounded  with 
hymenaeal  songs  and  dances;  and  the  royal  bride, 
clothed  in  silken  robes,  with  a  crown  on  her  head,  was 
conducted  to  the  palace  of  Ricimer,  who  had  changed 
his  military  dress  for  the  habit  of  a  consul  and  a  sena- 
tor. On  this  memorable  occasion,  Sidonius,  whose 
early  ambition  had  been  so  fatally  blasted,  appeared  as 
the  orator  of  Auvergne,  among  the  provincial  depu- 


struction  of  those  barbarians,  who  maintained  their  fierce  independ- 
ence about  two  hundred  and  thirty  years. 

b   Tali  lu  civis  ab  urbe 

Procopio  genitore  micas;  cui  prisca  propago 
Augustis  venil  Aproaxis. 
The  poet  (Sidon.  Paneevr.  Anthem.  67—306.)  then  proceeds  lo  relate 
the  private  life  and  fortunes  of  the  future  emperor,  with  which  he 
must  have  been  very  imperfectly  acquainted. 

c  Sidonius  discovers,  with  tolerable  ingenuity,  that  this  disappoint- 
ment added  new  lustre  to  the  virtues  of  Anthemius,  (210.  &c.)  who 
declined  one  sceptre,  and  reluctantly  accepted  another,  (22,  &c.) 

d  The  poet  again  celebrates  the  unanimity  of  all  orders  of  the 
stale:  (15— 22.)  and  the  Chronicle  of  ldatius  mentions  the  forces 
which  attended  his  march 
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A,  D.  468.  ties  w'ho  addressed  the  throne  with  con- 
January  h  gratulations  or  complaints."5  The  cal- 
ends of  January  were  now  approaching-,  and  the  venal 
poet,  who  tiad  loved  Avitus,  and  esteemed  Majorian, 
was  persuaded  by  his  friends,  to  celebrate,  in  heroic 
verse,  the  merit,  the  felicity,  the  second  consulship, 
and  the  future  triumphs,  of  the  emperor  Anthemius. 
Sidonius  pronounced,  with  assurance  and  success,  a 
panegyric  which  is  still  extant ;  and  whatever  might 
be  the  imperfections,  either  of  the  subject  or  of  the 
composition,  the  welcome  flatterer  was  immediately  re- 
warded with  the  prefecture  of  Rome ;  a  dignity 
which  placed  him  among  the  most  illustrious  person- 
ages of  the  empire,  till  he  wisely  preferred  the  more 
respectable,  character  of  a  bishop  and  a  saint.' 
The  festival  of  The  Greeks  ambitiously  commend 
the  Lupercalia.  tne  pjety  and  catholic  faith  of  the  em- 
peror whom  they  gave  to  the  west;  nor  do  they  forget 
to  observe,  that  when  he  left  Constantinople,  he  con- 
verted his  palace  into  the  pious  foundation  of  a  public 
bath,  a  church,  and  an  hospital  for  old  men.s  Yet 
some  suspicious  appearances  are  found  to  sully  the 
theological  fame  of  Anthemius.  From  the  conversa- 
tion of  Philotheus,  a  Macedonian  sectary,  he  had  im- 
bibed the  spirit  of  religious  toleration  ;  and  the  heretics 
of  Rome  would  have  assembled  with  impunity,  if  the 
bold  and  vehement  censure  which  pope  Hilary  pro- I 
nouncrd  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  had  not  obliged  j 
him  to  abjure  the  unpopular  indulgence.1'  Even  the 
pagans,  a  feeble  and  obscure  remnant,  conceived  some 
vain  hopes  from  the  indifference,  or  partiality,  of  An- 
themius ;  and  his  singular  friendship  for  the  philoso- 
pher Severus,  whom  he  promoted  to  the  consulship, 
was  ascribed  to  a  secret  project  of  reviving  the  ancient 
worship  of  the  gods.'  These  idols  were  crumbled  into 
dust ;  and  the  mythology  which  had  once  been  the  creed 
of  nations,  was  so  universally  disbelieved,  that  itmight 
be  employed  without  scandal,  or  at  least  without  sus- 
picion, by  christian  poets.k  Yet  the  vestiges  of  su- 
perstition were  not  absolutely  obliterated,  and  the  fes- 
tival of  the  Lupercalia,  whose  origin  had  preceded  the 
foundation  of  Rome,  was  still  celebrated  under  the 
reign  of  Anthemius.  The  savage  and  simple  rites 
were  expressive  of  an  early  state  of  society  before  the 
invention  of  arts  and  agriculture.  The  rustic  deities 
who  presided  over  the  toils  and  pleasures  of  the  pas- 
toral life,  Pan,  Faunus,  and  their  train  of  satyrs,  were 
such  as  the  fancy  of  shepherds  might  create,  sportive, 
petulant,  and  lascivious;  whose  »power  was  limited, 
and  whose  malice  was  inoffensive.  A  goat  was  the 
offering  the  best  adapted  to  their  character  and  attri- 
butes ;  the  flesh  of  the  victim  was  roasted  on  willow 
spits;  and  the  riotous  youths,  who  crowded  to  the 
feast,  ran  naked  about  the  fields,  with  leather  thongs 
in  their  hands,  communicating,  as  it  was  supposed, 
the  blessings  of  fecundity  to  the  women  whom  they 


e  Intervcni  autem  nuptiis  patricii  Ricimeris,  cui  filia  perennis  Au- 
gusti  in  sppm  publicae  securiiatis  copulabatur.  The  journey  of  Sido- 
nius from  Lyons,  and  the  festival  of  Rome,  are  described  with  some 
spirit.    L.  i.  epist.  5.  p.  9— 13.   Epist.  9.  p.  21. 

f  Sidonius  (1.  i.  epist.  9.  p.  23,  24.)  very  fairly  slates  his  motive,  his 
labour,  and  his  reward.  u  Hie  ipse  panegyricus,  si  non  judicium, 
"  certe  eventum,  boni  operis,  accepit."  He  was  made  bishop  of  Cler- 
mont. A.  It.  471.    Tillemont,  Mem.  Eccles.  torn.  xvi.  p.  750. 

g  The  palace  of  Anthemius  stood  on  the  banks  of  the  Prdpontis.  In 
the  ninth  century,  Alexius,  the  son-in-law  of  the  emperor  Theophi- 
lus,  obtained  permission  to  purchase  the  ground  ;  and  ended  his  days 
in  a  monastery,  which  he  founded  on  that  delightful  spot.  Ducange, 
Constantinopolis  Christiana,  p.  117.  152. 

h  Papa  Hilarus  .  . .  apud  beatum  Petrum  Apostolum,  palam  ne  id 
fieret  clara  voce  constrinxit,  in  lantum  at  non  eafacienda  cum  inter- 
positione  juramenli  idem  prominent  imperator.  Gelasius  Epistol.  ad 
Andronicum,  apud  Baron.  A.  1).  4G7.  No.  3.  The  cardinal  observes, 
with  some  complacency,  that  it  was  much  easier  to  plant  heresies  at 
Constantinople  than  at  Rome. 

i  Damascius,  in  the  life  of  the  philosopher  Isidore,  apud  Phot ium,  p. 
1049.  Damascius,  who  lived  under  Justinian,  composed  another  work, 
consisting  of  570  preternatural  stories  of  souls,  daemons,  apparitions, 
the  dotage  of  Platonic  paganism. 

k  In  the  poetical  works  of  Sidonius,  which  he  afterwards  con- 
demned, (1.  ix.  epjst.  16.  p.  265.)  the  fabulous  deities  are  the  princi- 
pal actors.  If  Jerom  was  Bcoufged  hy  the  angels  for  only  reading 
Virgil ;  the  bishop  of  Clermont,  for  such  a  vile  imitation,  deserved  an 
additional  whipping  from  the  Muses. 

Vol.  i.—:?  m 


touched.'  The  altar  of  Pan  was  erected,  perhaps  by 
Evander  the  Arcadian,  in  a  dark  recess  in  the  side  of 
the  Palat  tie  hill,  watered  by  a  perpetual  fountain,  and 
shaded  by  a  hanging  grove.  A  tradition,  that,  in  the 
same  place,  Romulus  and  Remus  were  suckled  by  the 
wolf,  rendered  it  still  more  sacred  and  venerable  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Romans  ;  and  this  sylvan  spot  was  grad- 
ually surrounded  by  the  stately  edifices  of  the  Fo- 
rum.m  After  the  conversion  of  the  imperial  city,  the 
christians  still  continued,  in  the  month  of  February, 
the  annual  celebration  of  the  Lupercalia  ;  to  which 
they  ascribed  a  secret  and  mysterious  influence  on  the 
genial  powers  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  world. 
The  bishops  of  Rome  were  solicitous  to  abolish  a  pro- 
fane custom,  so  repugnant  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity  ; 
but  their  zeal  wis  not  supported  by  the  authority  of 
the  civil  magistrate :  the  inveterate  abuse  subsisted 
till  the  end  of  the  fifth  century,  and  pope  Gelasius, 
who  purified  the  capital  from  the  last  stain  of  idolatry, 
appeased,  by  a  formal  apology,  the  murmurs  of  the 
senate  and  people.11 

In  all  his  public  declarations,  the  em-  prP11!lraljimK 
peror  Leo  assumes  the  authority,  and  pro-  against  the  Van- 
fesses  the  affection,  of  a  father,  for  his  di^0J,A'^'- 
son  Anthemius,  with  whom  he  had  divi- 
ded the  administration  of  the  universe.0  The  situation, 
and  perhaps  the  character,  of  Leo,  dissuaded  him  from 
exposing  his  person  to  the  toils  and  dangers  of  an  Afri- 
can war.  But  the  powers  of  the  eastern  empire  were 
strenuously  exerted  to  deliver  Italy  and  the  Mediterra- 
nean from  the  Vandals  ;  and  Genseric,  who  had  so 
long  oppressed  both  the  land  and  sea,  was  threatened 
from  every  side  with  a  formidable  invasion.  The 
campaign  was  opened  by  a  hold  and  successful  enter- 
prise of  the  prefect  Heraclius.P  The  troops  of  Egypt, 
Thebais,  and  Libya,  were  embarked  under  his  com- 
mand :  and  the  Arabs,  with  a  train  of  horses  and  cam- 
els, opened  the  roads  of  the  desert.  Heraclius  landed 
on  the  coast  of  Tripoli,  surprised  and  subdued  the  cities 
of  that  province,  and  prepared,  by  a  laborious  march, 
which  Cato  had  formerly  executed ,i  to  join  the  impe- 
rial army  under  the  walls  of  Carthage.  The  intelli- 
gence of  this  loss  extorted  from  Genseric  some  insidi- 
ous and  ineffectual  propositions  of  peace  :  but  he  was 
much  more  seriously  alarmed  by  the  reconciliation  of 
Mareellinus  with  the  two  empires.  The  independent 
patrician  had  been  persuaded  to  acknowledge  the  legit- 
imate title  of  Anthemius,  whom  he  accompanied  in 
his  journey  to  Rome  ;  the  Dalmatian  fleet  was  received 
into  the  harbours  of  Italy  ;  the  active  valour  of  Mar- 
eellinus expelled  the  Vandals  from  the  island  of  Sar- 
dinia; and  the  languid  efforts  of  the  west  added  some 
weight  to  the  immense  preparations  of  the  eastern 

1  Ovid.  (Fast.  1.  ii.  267 — 452  )  has  given  an  amusing  description  oi 
the  follies  of  antiquity,  which  still  inspired  so  much  respect,  that  a 
grave  magistrate,  running  naked  through  the  streets,  was  not  an  ob- 
ject of  astonishment  or  laughter. 

m  See  Dionys.  Halicarn.  1.  i.  p.  25.  65.  edit.  Hudson.  The  Roman 
antiquaries,  Donalus  (I.  ii.  c.  18.  p.  173, 174.)  and  Nardini  (p.  386, 387.) 
have  laboured  to  ascertain  the  true  situation  of  the  Lupercal. 

n  Baronius  published,  from  the  MSS.  of  the  Vatican,  this  epistle  of 
pope  Gelasius,  (A.  D.  496.  No.  28—45.)  which  is  entitled  Adversus 
Andromachum  senatorem,  caeterosque  Romanos,  qui  Lupercalia  se- 
cundum morem  pristinum  colenda  constituebant.  Gelasius  always 
supposes  that  his  adversaries  are  nominal  christians,  and  that  he  may 
not  yield  to  them  in  absurd  prejudice,  he  imputes  to  this  harmless 
festival  all  the  calamines  of  the  age. 

o  Itaque  nos  quibus  totius  mundi  regimen  commisit  superna  provi- 
sio  ....  Pius  et  triumphator  semper  Augustus  fiiius  rioster  Anthe- 
mius, licet  Divina  Majeslas  et  nostra  creatio  pietati  ejus  plenam  im- 
perii commiserit  potestatem,  &c  Such  is  the  dignified  style  of 

Leo,  whom  Anthemius  respectfully  names,  Dominus  et  Pater  meus 
Princeps  sacratissimus  Leo.  See  Novell.  Anthem,  til.  ii.  ili.  p.  38.  ad 
calcem  Cod  Theod. 

P  The  expedition  of  Heraclius  is  clouded  with  difficulties,  (Tille- 
mont, Hist,  ties  Empereurs,  lorn.  vi.  p. 649.)  and  it  requires  some  dex- 
terity to  use  the  circumstances  afforded  by  Theophanes,  without  in- 
jury to  the  more  respectable  evidence  of  Procopius. 

q  The  march  of  Cato  from  Berenice,  in  the  province  of  Cyrene,  was 
much  longer  than  that  of  Heraclius  from  Tripoli.  He  passed  the 
deep  sandy  desert  in  thirty  days,  and  it  was  found  necessary  to  pro- 
vide, besides  the  ordinary  supplies,  a  great  number  of  skins  filled 
with  water,  and  several  Psylli,  who  were  supposed  to  possess  the  art 
of  sucking  the  wounds  which  had  been  made  by  the  serpents  of  their 
native  country.  See  Plutarch  in  Caton.  Uticens.  toin.  iv.  p.  275. 
Strabon.  Geograph.  1.  xvii.  p.  1193. 
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Romans.  The  expense  of  the  naval  armament, 
which  Leo  sent  against  the  Vandals,  has  been  dis- 
tinctly ascertained  ;  and  the  curious  and  instructive 
account  displays  the  wealth  of  the  declining  empire. 
The  royal  demesnes,  or  private  patrimony  of  the 
prince,  supplied  seventeen  thousand  pounds  of  gold  ; 
forty-seven  thousand  pounds  of  gold,  and  seven  hun- 
dred thousand  of  silver,  were  levied  and  paid  into  the 
treasury  by  the  praetorian  prefects.  But  the  cities 
were  reduced  to  extreme  poverty;  and  the  diligent 
calculation  of  fines  and  forfeitures,  as  a  valuable  ob- 
ject of  the  revenue,  does  not  suggest  the  idea  of  a  just 
or  merciful  administration.  The  whole  expense,  by 
whatsoever  means  it  was  defrayed,  of  the  African 
campaign,  amounted  to  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty  thousand  pounds  of  gold,  about  five  millions 
two  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling,  at  a  time  when 
the  value  of  money  appears,  from  the  comparative 
price  of  corn,  to  have  been  somewhat  higher  than  in 
the  present  age.r  The  fleet  that  sailed  from  Constan- 
tinople to  Carthage,  consisted  of  eleven  hundred  and 
thirteen  ships,  and  the  number  of  soldiers  and  mari- 
ners exceeded  one  hundred  thousand  men.  Basiliscus, 
the  brother  of  the  empress  Vorina,  was  intrusted  with 
this  important  command.  His  sister,  the  wife  of  Leo, 
had  exaggerated  the  merit  of  his  former  exploits  against 
the  Scythians.  But  the  discovery  of  his  guilt,  or  in- 
capacity, was  reserved  for  the  African  war;  and  his 
friends  could  only  save  his  military  reputation,  by  as- 
serting, that  he  had  conspired  with  Aspar  to  spare  Gen- 
seric,  and  to  betray  the  last  hope  of  the  western  empire. 
Failure  of  the  Experience  has  shown,  that  the  suc- 
cipcdiiion.  cess  0f  an  invader  most  commonly  de- 
pends on  the  vigour  and  celerity  of  his  operations. 
The  strength  and  sharpness  of  the  first  impression  are 
blunted  by  delay  ;  the  health  and  spirit  of  the  troops 
insensibly  languish  in  a  distant  climate  ;  the  naval  and 
military  force,  a  mighty  effort  which  perhaps  can 
never  be  repeated,  is  silently  consumed  ;  and  every 
hour  that  is  wasted  in  negociation,  accustoms  the 
enemy  to  contemplate  and  examine  those  hostile  ter- 
rors, which  on  their  first  appearance  he  deemed  irre- 
sistible. The  formidable  navy  of  Basiliscus  pursued 
its  prosperous  navigation  from  the  Thracian  Bospho- 
rus  to  the  coast  of  Africa.  He  landed  his  troops  at 
Cape  Bona,  or  the  promontory  of  Mercury,  about 
furty  miles  from  Carthage.5  The  army  of  Heraelius, 
and  the  fleet  of  Marcellinus,  either  joined  or  seconded 
the  imperial  lieutenant ;  and  the  Vandals  who  op- 
posed his  progress  by  sea  or  land,  were  successively 
vanquished.'  If  Basiliscus  had  seized  the  moment 
of  consternation,  and  boldly  advanced  to  the  capital, 
Carthage  must  have  surrendered,  and  the  kingdom  of 
the  Vandals  was  extinguished.  Genseric  beheld  the 
danger  with  firmness,  and  eluded  it  with  his  veteran 
dexterity.  He  protested,  in  the  most  respectful  lan- 
guage, that  he  was  ready  to  submit  his  person,  and 
his  dominions,  to  the  will  of  the  emperor;  but  he  re- 
quested a  truce  of  five  days  to  regulate  the  terms  of 
his  submission  ;  and  it  was  universally  believed,  that 
his  secret  liberality  contributed  to  the  success  of  this 
public  negociation.  Instead  of  obstinately  refusing 
whatever  indulgence  his  enemy  so  earnestly  solicited, 
the  guilty,  or  the  credulous,  Basiliscus  consented  to 
the  fatal  truce ;  and  his  imprudent  security  seemed  to 


r  The  [principal  sum  is  clearly  expressed  by  Procopius  ;  file  Bell. 
Vandal.  I.  i.  c.  6.  p.  191.)  the  smaller  constituent  parts,  which  Tille- 
mout  (Hist,  des  Empereurs,  torn.  vi.  p.  396.)  has  laboriously  collected 
from  the  Byzantine  writers,  are  less  certain  and  less  important. 
The  historian  Malchus  laments  the  public  misery  ;  (Excerpt,  ex  Sui- 
da  in  Corp.  Itist.  Byzant.  p.  58.)  but  he  is  surely  unjust  when  he 
charges  Leo  with  hoarding  the  treasures  which  he  extorted  from  the 
people. 

>  This  promontory  is  forty  miles  from  Carthage,  (Procop.  1.  i.  c.  6. 
p.  192.)  and  twenty  leagues  from  Sicily.  (Shaw's  Travels,  p.  89.' 
Scipio  landed  farther  in  the  bay,  at  the  fair  promontory  ;  see  the 
animated  description  of  f.ivy,  xxix.  26,  27. 

t  Thcophanes  (p.  100.)  affirms  that  many  ships  of  the  Vandals 
were  sunk.  The  assertion  of  Jornamles,  (rte  Succcssione  Regn.) 
that  Basiliscus  attacked  Carthage,  must  be  understood  in  a  very 
qualified  sense. 


proclaim,  that  he  already  considered  himself  as  the 
conqueror  of  Africa.  During  this  short  interval,  the 
wind  became  favourable  to  the  designs  of  Genseric. 
He  manned  his  largest  ships  of  war  with  the  bravest 
of  the  Moors  and  Vandals;  and  they  towed  after  them 
many  large  barks,  filled  with  combustible  materials. 
In  the  obscurity  of  the  night,  these  destructive  vessels 
were  impelled  against  the  unguarded  and  unsuspect- 
ing fleet  of  the  Romans,  who  were  awakened  by  the 
sense  of  their  instant  danger.  Their  close  and  crowd- 
ed order  assisted  the  progress  of  the  fire,  which  was 
communicated  with  rapid  and  irresistible  violence  ; 
and  the  noise  of  the  wind,  the  crackling  of  the  flames, 
the  dissonant  cries  of  the  soldiers  and  mariners,  who 
could  neither  command,  nor  obey,  increased  the  hor- 
ror of  the  nocturnal  tumult.  Whilst  they  laboured  to 
extricate  themselves  from  the  fire-ships,  and  to  save 
at  least  a  part  of  the  navy,  the  galleys  of  Genseric 
assaulted  them  with  temperate  and  disciplined  valour; 
and  many  of  the  Romans,  who  escaped  the  fury  of  the 
flames,  were  destroyed  or  taken  by  the  victorious 
Vandals.  Among  the  events  of  that  disastrous  night, 
the  heroic,  or  rather  desperate,  courage  of  John,  one 
of  the  principal  officers  of  Basiliscus,  has  rescued  his 
name  from  oblivion.  When  the  ship,  which  he  had 
bravely  defended  was  almost  consumed,  he  threw 
himself  in  his  armour  into  the  sea,  disdainfully  reject- 
ed the  esteem  and  pity  of  Genso,  the  son  of  Genseric, 
who  pressed  him  to  accept  honourable  quarter,  and 
sunk  under  the  waves  ;  exclaiming,  with  his  last 
breath,  that  he  would  never  fall  alive  into  the  hands 
of  those  impious  dogs.  Actuated  by  a  far  different 
spirit,  Basiliscus,  whose  station  was  the  most  remote 
from  danger,  disgracefully  fled  in  the  beginning  of  the 
engagement,  returned  to  Constantinople  with  the  loss 
of  more  than  half  of  his  fleet  and  army,  and  sheltered 
his  guilty  head  in  the  sanctuary  of  St.  Sophia,  till  his 
sister,  by  her  tears  and  entreaties,  could  obtain  his 
pardon  from  the  indignant  emperor.  Heraelius  ef- 
fected his  retreat  through  the  desert;  Marcellinus  re- 
tired to  Sicily,  where  he  was  assassinated,  perhaps  at 
the  instigation  of  Ricimer,  by  one  of  his  own  cap- 
tains ;  and  the  king  of  the  Vandals  expressed  his 
surprise  and  satisfaction,  that  the  Romans  themselves 
should  remove  from  the  world  his  most  formidable 
antagonists."  After  the  failure  of  this  great  expedi- 
tion, Genseric  again  became  the  tyrant  of  the  sea  ;  the 
coasts  of  Italy,  Greece,  and  Asia,  were  again  exposed 
to  his  revenge  and»  avarice;  Tripoli  and  Sardinia  re- 
turned to  his  obedience  ;  he  added  Sicily  to  the  num- 
ber of  his  provinces;  and,  before  he  u 
died,  in  the  fulness  of  years  and  of 
glory,  he  beheld  the  final  extinction  of  the  empire  of 
the  west.1 

Durino-  his  long  and  active  reign,  the  „  ... 

...         =  iii         •■       i         i  •  Conquests  of  the 

African  monarch  had  studiously  culti  vat-  Visigoths  in 
ed  the  friendship  of  the  barbarians  of  Spam  and  Gaul, 

c  u  u         •   u.  l        A.  D.  462— 472. 

Europe,  whose  arms  he  might  employ 
in  a  seasonable  and  effectual  diversion  against  the 
two  empires.  After  the  death  of  Attila,  he  renewed 
his  alliance  with  the  Visigoths  of  Gaul ;  and  the  sons 
of  the  elder  Theodoric,  who  successively  reigned  over 
that  warlike  nation,  were  easily  persuaded,  by  the 
sense  of  interest,  to  forget  the  cruel  affront  which 
Genseric  had  inflicted  on  their  sister.5'  The  death  of 
the  emperor  Majorian  delivered  Theodoric  the  second 
from  the  restraint  of  fear,  and  perhaps  of  honour;  he 

u  Damascius  in  Vit.  Isidor.  apud  Phot.  p.  1648.  It  will  appear,  by 
comparing  the  three  short  chronicles  of  the  times,  that  Marcellinus 
had  fought  near  Carthage,  and  was  killed  in  Sicily. 

x  For  the  African  war,  see  Procopius.  (de  Bell.  Vandal.  I.  t.  c.  6. 
p.  191,  192.  193.)  Theophanes,  (p.  99.  100,  101.)  Cedrenus,  (p.  349, 
350.)  and  Zonaras,  (torn.  ii.  I.  xiv.  p.  50,  51.)  Montesquieu,  (Consid- 
erations sur  la  Grandeur,  &c.  c.  xx.  torn,  iii-  p.  497.)  has  made  a  ju- 
dicious observation  on  the  failure  of  these  great  naval  armaments. 

f  Jornandes  is  our  best  guide  through  the  reigns  of  Theodoric  If. 
and  Euric,  ;de  Rebus  Geticis,  c.  44,  45,  1G,  47.  p.  675—081.)  Idatius 
ends  too  soon,  and  Isidore  is  loo  sparing  of  the  information  which 
he  might  have  given  on  the  affairs  of  Spain.  The  events  that  re- 
late to  Gaul  are  laboriously  illustrated  in  the  third  book  of  the  Ab- 
be Diibos,  Hist.  Critique,  torn.  i.  p.  424—620. 
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violated  his  recent  treaty  with  the  Romans  ;  and  the 
ample  territory  of  Narbonne,  which  he  firmly  united 
to  his  dominions,  became  the  immediate  reward  of  his 
perfidy.  The  selfish  policy  of  Ricimer  encouraged 
him  to  invade  the  provinces  which  were  in  the  pos- 
session of  jEgidius,  his  rival;  but  the  active  count, 
by  the  defence  of  Aries,  and  the  victory  of  Orleans, 
saved  Gaul,  and  checked  during  his  lifetime  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Visigoths.  Their  ambition  was  soon  re- 
kindled ;  and  the  design  of  extinguishing  the  Roman 
empire  in  Spain  and  Gaul,  was  conceived,  and  almost 
completed,  in  the  reign  of  E uric,  who  assassinated  his 
brother  Theodoric,  and  displayed,  with  a  more  savage 
temper,  superior  abilities  both  in  peace  and  war.  He 
passed  the  Pyrenees  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army, 
subdued  the  cities  of  Saragossa  and  Pampeluna,  van- 
quished in  battle  the  martial  nobles  of  the  Tarragonese 
province,  carried  his  victorious  arms  into  the  heart  of 
Lusitania,  and  permitted  the  Suevi  to  hold  the  kingdom 
of  Gallicia  under  the  Gothic  monarchy  of  Spain.1  The 
efforts  of  Euric  were  not  less  vigorous,  or  less  success- 
ful in  Gaul  ;  and  throughout  the  country  that  extends 
from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  Rhone  and  the  Loire,  Berry 
and  Auvergne  were  the  only  cities,  or  dioceses,  which 
refused  to  acknowledge  him  as  their  master.1  In  lite 
defence  of  Clermont,  their  principal  town,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Auvergne  sustained,  with  inflexible  resolu- 
tion, the  miseries  of  war,  pestilence,  and  famine;  and 
the  Visigoths,  relinquishing  the  fruitless  siege,  sus- 
pended the  hopes  of  that  important  conquest.  The 
youth  of  the  province  were  animated  by  the  heroic 
and  almost  incredible  valour  of  Ecdicius,  the  son  of 
the  emperor  Avitus,b  who  made  a  desperate  sally  with 
only  eighteen  horsemen,  boldly  attacked  the  Gothic 
army,  and,  after  maintaining  a  flying  skirmish,  retired 
safe  and  victorious  within  the  walls  of  Clermont. 
His  charity  was  equal  to  his  courage  :  in  a  time  of 
extreme  scarcity,  four  thousand  poor  were  fed  at  his 
expense;  and  his  private  influence  levied  an  army  of 
Burgundians  for  the  deliverance  of  Auvergne.  From 
his  virtues  alone  the  faithful  citizens  of  Gaul  derived 
any  hopes  of  safety  or  freedom  ;  and  even  such  virtues 
were  insufficient  to  avert  the  impending  ruin  of  their 
country,  since  they  were  anxious  to  learn  from  his 
authority  and  example,  whether  they  should  prefer 
the  alternative  of  exile  or  servitude.1  The  public  con- 
fidence was  lost ;  the  resources  of  the  state  were  ex- 
hausted ;  and  the  Gauls  had  too  much  reason  to  be- 
lieve, that  Anthemius,  who  reigned  in  Italy,  was  in- 
capable of  protecting  his  distressed  subjects  beyond 
the  Alps.  The  feeble  emperor  could  only  procure  for 
their  defence  the  service  of  twelve  thousand  British 
auxiliaries.  Riothamus,  one  of  the  independent  kings, 
or  chieftains,  of  the  island,  was  persuaded  to  transport 
his  troops  to  the  continent  of  Gaul ;  he  sailed  up  the 
Loire,  and  established  his  quarters  in  Berry,  where 
the  people  complained  of  these  oppressive  allies,  till 
they  were  destroyed,  or  dispersed,  by  the  arms  of  the 
Visigoths."1 

Trial  of  Arvan-       One  of  the  last  acts  of  jurisdiction, 
<ius.  which  the  Roman  senate  exercised  over 

A.  D  468.  tnejr  sui,jects  0f  Gaul,  was  the  trial  and 
condemnation  of  Arvandus  the    prajtorian  prajfect. 


z  See  Mariana.  Hist.  Hispan.  toin.  i.  1,  v.  c.  5.  p.  162. 

x  An  imperfect,  hut  original,  picture  of  Gaul,  more  especially  of 
Auvergne,  is  shown  by  Sidonius ;  who,  as  a  senator,  and  after- 
Wards  as  a  bishop,  was  deeply  interested  in  the  fate  of  his  country. 
See  I.  v.  epist.  1.  5.  0.  &c. 

b  Sidonius,  I.  iii.  epist.  3.  p.  63— 68.  Greg.  Turon.  I.  ii.  c.  24.  in 
torn.  ii.  p.  174.  Jornandes,  c.  45.  p  675.  Perhaps  Ecdicius  was 
only  the  son-in-law  of  Avitus,  his  wife's  son  by  another  husband. 

c  Si  nullfe  a  rppublica  vires,  nulla  pra1sidia,  si  nulla1,  quantum 
rumor  est,  Antheinii  principis  opes,  slatuit,  te  auctore.  nohihtas  seu 
patriam  dimiitere  seu  capillos.  (Sidon.  1.  ii.  epist.  1.  p.  33.)  The 
last  words  (Sirmond.  Not.  p.  23.)  may  likewise  denote  the  clerical 
tonsure,  which  was  indeed  the  choice  of  Sidonius  himself. 

i  The  history  of  these  Britons  may  he  traced  in  Jornandes,  (c..45. 
p. 668.)  Sidonius,  (I.  iii.  epistol.  9.  p. 73,  74.)  and  Grejory  of  Tours, 
(I.  ii.  c.  18.  in  torn.  ii.  p.  170.)  Sidonius,  (who  styles  these  mercena- 
ry troops  argutos,  atmatos,  tumultuosos,  virtute,  numero.  contuher- 
nio,  contumaces,)  addresses  their  general  in  a  tone  of  friendship  and 
familiarity. 


Sidonius,  who  rejoices  that  he  lived  under  a  reign  in 
which  he  might  pity  and  assist  a  state-criminal,  has 
expressed,  with  tenderness  and  freedom,  the  faults  of 
his  indiscreet  and  unfortunate  friend. c  From  the 
perils  which  be  had  escaped,  Arvandus  imbibed  con- 
fidence rather  than  wisdom  ;  and  such  was  the  various, 
though  uniform,  imprudence  of  his  behaviour,  that  his 
prosperity  must  appear  much  more  surprising  than 
his  downfall.  The  second  prefecture,  which  ho  ob- 
tained within  the  term  of  five  years,  abolished  the 
merit  and  popularity  of  his  preceding  administration. 
His  easy  temper  was  corrupted  by  flattery,  and  ex- 
asperated by  opposition  ;  he  was  forced  to  satisfy  his 
importunate  creditors  with  the  spoils  of  the  province; 
his  capricious  insolence  offended  the  nobles  of  Gaul, 
and  he  sunk  under  the  weight  of  the  public  hatred. 
The  mandate  cf  his  disgrace  summoned  him  to  justify 
his  conduct  before  the  senate  ;  and  he  passed  the  sea 
of  Tuscany  with  a  favourable  wind,  the  presage,  as 
he  vainly  imagined,  of  his  future  fortunes.  A  decent 
respect  was  still  observed  for  the  pr:efcc(«rian  rank; 
and  on  his  arrival  at  Rome,  Arvandus  was  committed 
to  the  hospitality,  rather  than  to  the  custody,  of  Fla- 
vius  Aseilus,  the  count  of  the  sacred  largesses,  who 
resided  in  the  capitol.'  He  was  eagerly  pursued  by 
his  accusers,  the  four  deputies  of  Gaul,  who  were  all 
distinguished  by  their  birth,  their  dignities,  or  their 
eloquence.  In  the  name  of  a  great  province,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  forms  of  Roman  jurisprudence,  they  in- 
stituted a  civil  and  criminal  action,  requiring  such  a 
restitution  as  might  compensate  the  losses  of  indivi- 
duals, and  such  punishment  as  might  satisfy  the 
justice  of  the  state.  Their  charges  of  corrupt  oppres- 
sion were  numerous  and  weighty;  but  they  placed 
their  secret  dependence  on  a  letter,  which  they  had 
intercepted,  and  which  they  could  prove,  by  the  evi- 
dence of  his  secretary,  to  have  been  dictated  by  Arvan- 
dus himself.  The  author  of  this  letter  seemed  to  dis- 
suade the  king  of  the  Goths  from  a  peace  with  the 
Greek  emperor  :  he  suggested  the  attack  of  the  Britons 
on  the  Loire  ;  and  he  recommended  a  division  of  Gaul, 
according  to  the  law  of  nations,  between  the  Visigoths 
and  the  Burgundians.s  These  pernicious  schemes, 
which  a  friend  could  only  palliate  by  the  reproaches 
of  vanity  and  indiscretion,  were  susceptible  of  a  trea- 
sonable interpretation  ;  and  the  deputies  had  artfully 
resolved  not  to  produce  their  most  formidable  weapons 
till  the  decisive  moment  of  the  contest.  But  their  in- 
tentions were  discovered  by  the  zeal  of  Sidonius.  He 
immediately  apprised  the  unsuspecting  criminal  of  his 
danger;  and  sincerely  lamented,  without  any  mixture 
of  anger,  the  haughty  presumption  of  Arvandus,  who 
rejected,  and  even  resented,  the  salutary  advice  of  his 
friends.  Ignorant  of  his  real  situation,  Arvandus 
showed  himself  in  the  capitol  in  the  white  robe  of  a 
candidate,  accepted  indiscriminate  salutations  and  of- 
fers of  service,  examined  the  shops  of  the  merchants, 
the  silks  and  gems,  sometimes  with  the  indifference 
of  a  spectator,  and  sometimes  with  the  attention  of  a 
purchaser;  and  complained  of  the  times,  of  the  senate, 
of  the  prince,  and  of  the  delays  of  justice.  His  com- 
plaints were  soon  removed.  An  early  day  was  fixed 
for  his  trial ;  and  Arvandus  appeared,  with  his  accus- 
ers, before  a  numerous  assembly  of  the  Roman  senate. 
The  mournful  garb,  which  they  affected,  excited  the 
compassion  of  the  judges,  who  were  scandalized  by 
the  gay  and  splendid  dress  of  their  adversary:  and 
when  the  prajfect  Arvandns,  with  the  first  of  the  Gal- 

e  See  Sidonius,  I.  i.  epist.  7.  p.  15 — 20.  with  Sirmond's  notes.  This 
letter  does  honour  to  his  heart,  as  well  as  to  his  understanding.  The 
prose  of  Sidonius,  however  vitiated  by  a  false  and  atiected  taste,  is 
much  superior  to  his  insipid  verses. 

f  When  the  capitol  ceased  to  be  a  temple,  it  was  appropriated  to 
the  use  of  the  civil  magistrate;  and  it  is  still  the  residence  of  the 
Roman  senator.  The  jewellers,  &c.  might  be  allowed  to  expose  their 
precious  wares  in  the  porticoes. 

K  Ha'C  ad  regem  Gothorum,  charta  videbntur  cmitti,  paceni  cum 
Graico  imperatore  dissuadens,  Britannos super  Ligerim  sitos  impugna- 
ri  oportere  demonstrans,  cum  Burgundionibus  jure  gentium  Gallias 
dividi  debere  confirmans. 
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lie  deputies,  were  directed  to  take  their  places  on  the 
senatorial  benches,  the  same  contrast  of  pride  and 
modesty  was  observed  in  their  behaviour.  In  this 
memorable  judgment,  which  presented  a  lively  image 
of  the  old  republic,  the  Gauls  exposed,  with  force  and 
freedom,  the  grievances  of  the  province  ;  and  as  soon 
as  the  minds  of  the  audience  were  sufficiently  inflamed, 
they  recited  the  falal  epistle.  The  obstinacy  of  Arvan- 
dus  was  founded  on  the  strange  supposition,  that  a 
subject  could  not  be  convicted  of  treason,  unless  he 
had  actually  conspired  to  assume  the  purple.  As  the 
paper  was  read,  he  repeatedly,  and  with  a  loud  voice, 
acknowledged  it  for  his  genuine  composition  ;  and  his 
astonishment  was  equal  to  his  dismay,  when  the 
unanimous  voice  of  the  senate  declared  him  guilty  of 
a  capital  offence.  By  their  decree,  he  was  degraded 
from  the  rank  of  a  praefect  to  the  obscure  condition  of 
a  plebeian,  and  ignotniniously  dragged  by  servile 
hands  to  the  public  prison.  After  a  fortnight's  ad- 
journment, the  senate  was  again  convened  to  pro- 
nounce the  sentence  of  his  death  :  but  while  he  ex- 
pected, in  the  island  of  yEsculapius,  the  expiration  of 
the  thirty  days  allowed  by  an  ancient  law  to  the 
vilest  malefactors,11  his  friends  interposed,  the  emper- 
or Anthemius  relented,  and  the  praefect  of  Gaul  ob- 
tained the  milder  punishment  of  exile  and  confisca- 
tion. The  faults  of  Arvandus  might  deserve  compas- 
sion ;  hut  the  impunity  of  Seronatus  accused  the  jus- 
tice of  the  republic,  till  he  was  condemned,  and  exe- 
cuted, on  the  complaint  of  the  people  of  Auvergne. 
That  flagitious  minister,  the  Catiline  of  his  age  and 
country,  held  a  secret  correspondence  with  the  Visi- 
goths, to  betray  the  province  which  he  oppressed  : 
his  industry  was  continually  exercised  in  the  discov- 
ery of  new  taxes  and  obsolete  offences  ;  and  his  ex- 
travagant vices  would  have  inspired  contempt,  if  they 
had  not  excited  fear  and  abhorrence.' 
Discord  of  An-  Such  criminals  were  not  beyond  the 
themius  and       reach  of  justice;  but  whatever  might 

R|C'a"d  -ri  ^e  S11''1  °^  Ric'mer>  tnat  powerful 
barbarian  was  able  to  contend  or  to  ne- 
gociate  with  the  prince,  whose  alliance  he  had  con- 
descended to  accept.  The  peaceful  and  prosperous 
reign  which  Anthemius  had  promised  to  the  west, 
was  soon  clouded  by  misfortune  and  discord.  Rici- 
mer,  apprehensive,  or  impatient,  of  a  superior,  retired 
from  Rome  and  fixed  his  residence  at  Milan;  an  ad- 
vantageous situation,  either  to  invite,  or  to  repel,  the 
warlike  tribes  that  were  seated  between  the  Alps  and 
the  Danube.k  Italy  was  gradually  divided  into  two 
independent  and  hostile  kingdoms  :  and  the  nobles  of 
Liguria,  who  trembled  at  the  near  approach  of  a  civil 
war,  fell  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  the  patrician,  and  con- 
jured him  to  spare  their  unhappy  country.  "  For  my 
own  part,"  replied  Ricimer,  in  a  tone  of  insolent  mod- 
eration, "  I  am  still  inclined  to  embrace  the  friendship 
of  the  Galatian  ;'  but  who  will  undertake  to  appease 
his  anger,  or  to  mitigate  the  pride  which  always  rises 
in  proportion  to  our  submission  V  They  informed 
him,  that  Epiphanius,  bishop  of  Pavia,m  united  the 

h  Senatu.seonsulfum  7 iberianum  ;  (Sirmond,  Not.  p.  17.)  hut  that 
law  allowed  only  ten  days  between  the  sentence  and  execution  ;  the 
remaining  twenty  were  added  in  the  reign  of  Theodosius. 

i  Catilina  'seruli  nostri.  Sidonius.  1.  li.  epist.  1.  p.  33.;  1.  v.  epist. 
13.  p.  143.:  I.  vii.  epist.  7,  p.  185.  He  execrates  the  crimes,  and  ap- 
plauds the  punishment,  of  Seronatus.  perhaps  with  the  indignation 
of  a  virtuous  citizen,  perhaps  with  the  resentment  of  a  personal 
enemy. 

k  Ricimer,  under  the  reign  of  Anthemius,  defeated  and  slew  in  bat- 
tle Beorgor,  kins  of  the  Alani.  (Jornandes.  c.  45.  p.  678.)  His  sis- 
ter had  married  the  king  of  the  Burgundians,  and  he  maintained  an 
intimate  connexion  with  the  Suevic  colony  established  in  Pannonia 
and  Noricum. 

1  Galatam  concitntum.  Sirmond  (in  his  notes  to  Ennodius)  applies 
this  appellation  to  Anthemius  himself.  The  emperor  was  probably 
bnrn  in  the  province  of  Galatia,  whose  inhabitants,  the  Galto-Gre- 
cians,  were  supposed  to  unite  the  vices  of  a  savage  and  a  corrupted 
people. 

m  Epiphanius  was  thirty  years  hishop  of  Pavia.  (A.  D.  467 — 
497  ;  see  Tillemont,  Mem.  E<"c!es.  torn.  xvi.  p.  7(^.1  His  name  and 
actions  would  have  been  unknown  ;o  nosierily.  if  Ennodius,  one  of 
his  successors,  had  not  written  his  life;  (Sirmond.  Opera,  torn.  i.  p. 
1647 — 169i.)  in  which  he  represents  him  as  one  of  the  greatest  cha- 
racters of  the  age. 


wisdom  of  the  serpent  with  the  innocence  of  the 
dove  ;  and  appeared  confident,  that  the  eloquence  of 
such  an  ambassador  must  prevail  against  the  strong- 
est opposition,  either  of  interest  or  passion.  Their 
recommendation  was  approved  ;  and  Epiphanius,  as- 
suming the  benevolent  office  of  mediation,  proceeded 
without  delay  to  Rome,  where  he  was  received  with 
the  honours  due  to  his  merit  and  reputation.  The  ora- 
tion of  a  bishop  in  favour  of  peace,  may  be  easily 
supposed  :  he  argued,  that,  in  all  possible  circumstan- 
ces, the  forgiveness  of  injuries  must  be  an  act  of  mer- 
cy, or  magnanimity,  or  prudence  ;  and  he  seriously 
admonished  the  emperor  to  avoid  a  contest  with  a  fierce 
barbarian,  which  might  be  fatal  to  himself,  and  must 
be  ruinous  to  his  dominions.  Anthemius  acknowledged 
the  truth  of  his  maxims ;  but  he  deeply  felt,  with 
grief  and  indignation,  the  behaviour  of  Ricimer  ;  and 
his  passion  gave  eloquence  and  energy  to  his  dis- 
course. "What  favours,"  he  warmly  exclaimed, 
"  have  we  refused  to  this  ungrateful  man  ?  What  pro- 
vocations have  we  not  endured  1  Regardless  of  the 
majesty  of  the  purple,  I  nave  my  daughter  to  a  Goth ; 
I  sacrificed  my  own  blood  to  the  safety  of  the  repub- 
lic. The  liberality  which  ought  to  have  secured  the 
eternal  attachment  of  Ricimer  has  exasperated  him 
against  his  benefactor.  What  wars  has  he  not  excit- 
ed against  the  empire!  How  often  has  he  instigated, 
and  assisted,  the  fury  of  hostile  nations !  Shall  I  now 
accept  his  perfidious  friendship?  Can  I  hope  that  fie 
will  respect  the  engagements  of  a  treat}',  who  has  al- 
ready violated  the  duties  of  a  son?"  But  the  anger 
of  Anthemius  evaporated  in  these  passionate  exclam- 
ations :  he  insensibly  yielded  to  the  proposals  of 
Epiphanius;  and  the  bishop  returned  to  his  diocese 
with  the  satisfaction  of  restoring  the  peace  of  Italy, 
by  a  reconciliation,"  of  which  the  sincerity  and  con- 
tinuance might  be  reasonably  suspected.  The  clem- 
ency of  the  emperor  was  extorted  from  his  weakness  ; 
and  Ricimer  suspended  his  ambitious  designs,  till  he 
had  secretly  prepared  the  engines  with  which  he  re- 
solved to  subvert  the  throne  of  Anthemius.  The 
mask  of  peace  and  moderation  was  then  thrown  aside. 
The  army  of  Ricimer  was  fortified  by  a  numerous 
reinforcement  of  Burgundians  and  oriental  Suevi :  he 
disclaimed  all  allegiance  to  the  Greek  emperor,  march- 
ed from  Milan  to  the  gates  of  Rome,  and  fixing  his  camp 
on  the  banks  of  the  Anio,  impatiently  expected  the  arri- 
val of  Olybrius,  his  imperial  candidate. 

The  senator  Olybrius,  of  the  Anician  oiybrius,  empe- 
family,  might  esteem  himself  the  law-  rorofthe  west, 
ful  heir  of  the  western  empire.  He  had  March4"3 
married  Placidia,  the  younger  daughter 
of  Valentinian,  after  she  was  restored  by  Genseric ; 
who  still  detained  her  sister  Eudoxia,  as  the  wife,  or 
rather  as  the  captive,  of  his  son.  The  king  of  the 
Vandals  supported,  by  threats  and  solicitations,  the 
fair  pretensions  of  his  Roman  ally  ;  and  assigned,  as 
one  of  the  motives  of  the  war,  the  refusal  of  the  sen- 
ate and  people  to  acknowledge  their  lawful  prince,  and 
the  unworthy  preference  which  they  had  given  to  a 
stranger.0  The  friendship  of  the  public  enemy  might 
render  Olybrius  still  more  unpopular  to  the  Italians  ; 
but  when  Ricimer  meditated  the  ruin  of  the  emperor 
Anthemius,  he  tempted,  with  the  offer  of  a  diadem, 
the  candidate  who  could  justify  his  rebellion  by  an  il- 
lustrious name,  and  a  royal  alliance.  The  husband  of 
Placentia,  who,  like  most  of  his  ancestors,  had  been 
invested  with  the  consular  dignity,  might  have  contin- 
ued to  enjoy  a  secure  and  splendid  fortune  in  the 
peaceful  residence  of  Constantinople;  nor  does  he  ap- 
pear to  have  been  tormented  by  such  a  genius,  as  can- 
not be  amused  or  occupied,  unless  by  the  administra- 

n  Ennodius  (p.  1659—1664.)  has  related  this  embassy  of  Epipha 
nius,  and  his  narrative,  verbose  and  turgid  as  it  must  appear,  illus- 
trates some  curious  passages  in  the  fall  of  the  western  empire. 

o  Priscus  Excprpi.  Legation,  p.  74.  Proronius  de  Bell.  Vandal.  I.  i. 
e.  6.  p.  19*.  Eudoxia  and  her  daughter  were  restored  after  the 
death  of  Majorian.  Perhaps  the  consulship  of  Olybrius  (A.  D.  464.) 
was  bestowed  as  a  nuptial  present 
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tion  of  an  empire.  Yet  Olybrius  yielded  to  the  impor- 
tunities of  his  friends,  perhaps  of  his  wife;  rashly 
plunged  into  the  dangers  and  calamities  of  a  civil 
war;  and,  with  the  secret  connivance  of  the  emperor 
Leo,  accepted  the  Italian  purple,  which  was  bestowed, 
and  resumed,  at  the  capricious  will  of  a  barbarian. 
He  had  landed  without  obstacle  (for  Genseric  was 
master  of  the  sea)  either  at  Ravenna  or  the  port  of 
Ostia,  and  immediately  proceeded  to  the  camp  of  Ri- 
cimer,  where  he  was  received  as  the  sovereign  of  the 
western  world.1" 

The  patrician  who  had  extended  his 

Sack  of  Rome,  t     f    m    the    Anio    to    the  Milviail 

and  death  ot  r 

Anthemius,  bridge,  already  possessed  two  quarters 
a.  I), 472.  0f  Rome,  the  Vatican  and  the  Janiculum, 
which  are  separated  by  the  Tiber  from 
the  rest  of  the  city  ;i  and  it  may  be  conjectured,  that 
an  assembly  of  seceding  senators  imitated,  in  the 
choice  of  Olybrius,  the  forms  of  a  legal  election.  But 
the  body  of  the  senate  and  people  firmly  adhered 
to  the  cause  of  Anthemius  ;  and  the  more  effectual 
support  of  a  fiothic  army  enabled  him  to  prolong  his 
reign,  and  the  public  distress,  by  a  resistance  of  three 
months,  which  produced  the  concomitant  evils  of  fam- 
ine and  pestilence.  At  length,  Ricimer  made  a  fu- 
rious assault  on  the  bridge  of  Hadrian,  or  St.  Angelo; 
and  the  narrow  pass  was  defended  with  equal  valour 
by  the  Goths,  till  the  death  of  Gilimer  their  leader. 
The  victorious  iroops,  breaking  down  every  barrier, 
rushed  with  irresistible  violence  into  the  heart  of  the 
city,  and  Rome  (if  we  may  use  the  language  of  a  con- 
temporary pope)  was  subverted  by  the  civil  fury  of 
Anthemius  and  Ricimer/  The  unfortunate  Anthe- 
mius was  dragged  from  his  concealment,  and  inhuman- 
ly massacred  by  the  command  of  his  son-in-law  ;  who 
thus  added  a  third,  or  perhaps  a  fourth,  emperor  to 
the  number  of  bis  victims.  The  soldiers,  who  united 
the  rage  of  factious  citizens  wiih  the  savage  manners 
of  barbarians,  were  indulged,  without  control,  in  the 
licence  of  rapine  and  murder:  the  crowd  of  slaves 
and  plebeians,  who  were  unconcerned  in  the  event, 
could  only  gain  by  the  indiscriminate  pillage ;  and  the 
face  of  the  city  exhibited  the  strange  contrast  of 
Death  of  Rici-  stern  cruelty  and  dissolute  intempe- 
mer,  ranee.5  Forty  days  after  this  calami- 
Aug.  20.  tous  gygj,^  the  subject,  not  of  glory,  but 
of  guilt,  Italy  was  delivered,  by  a  painful  disease, 
from  the  tyrant  Ricimer,  who  bequeathed  the  com- 
mand of  his  army  to  his  nephew  Gundobald,  one  of 
the  princes  of  the  Burgundians.  In  the  same  year, 
all  the  principal  actors  in  this  great  revolution  were 
removed  from  the  stage  ;  and  the 
a"  no<n.';>inUS'  whole  reign  of  Olybrius,  whose  death 
does  not  betray  any  symptoms  of  vio- 
lence, is  included  within  the  term  of  seven  months. 
He  left  one  daughter,  the  offspring  of  his  marriage 
with  Placidia ;  and  the  family  of  the  great  Theodo- 


p  The  hostile  appearance  of  Olybrius  is  fixed  (notwithstanding 
the  opinion  of  Pagi)  by  the  duration  of  his  reign.  The  secret  con- 
nivance of  l.eo  is  acknowledged  hy  Theophanes,  and  the  Paschal 
Chronicle.  We  are  ignorant  of  his  motives  :  hut,  in  this  obscure 
period,  our  ignorance  extends  to  the  most  public  and  important 
facts. 

q  Of  the  fourteen  regions,  or  quarters,  into  which  Rome  was  divi- 
ded hy  Augustus,  only  one.  the  Janiculum,  lav  on  the  Tuscan  side 
of  the  Tiber.  Rut,  in  the  fifth  century,  the  Vatican  suburb  formed 
a  considerable  city  ;  and  in  the  ecclesiastical  distribution,  which 
had  been  recently  made  by  Simplicius,  the  reigning  pope,  two  of  the 
seven  regions,  or  parishes,  of  Rome,  depended  on  the  church  of  St. 
Peter.  See  Nardini  Roma  Antica,  p.  07.  It  would  require  a  te- 
dious dissertation  to  mark  the  circumstances,  in  which  I  am  inclin- 
ed to  depart  from  the  topography  of  that  learned  Roman. 

r  Xuper  Anthemii  et  Ricimeris  civili  furore  subversa  est.  Gela- 
sius  in  Epi-t.  ad  Audromach.  apud  Raron.  A.  I).  49fl.  No.52.  Sigo- 
nius  'torn.  i.  1.  xiv.  de  Occidental  Tmpcrio.  p.  542,  S43.)  and  Mura- 
tori,  (Ann-ili  d'ltalia,  torn.  iv.  p.  1108,  ?,QS).)  with  the  aid  of  a  le*s  im- 
perfect MS.  of  the  Historia  Miscella,  have  illustrated  this  dark  and 
idoody  transaction. 

s  Such  had  been  the  sieva  ac  deformis  urbe  tota  facies,  when  Rome 
was  assaulted  and  stormed  by  the  troops  of  Vespasian  ;  (see  Tacit. 
Hist.  iii.  £2,  83.)  and  every  cause  of  mischief  had  since  acquired 
much  additional  energy.  The  revolution  of  anes  may  bring  round 
the  same  calamities:  but  ages  may  revolve,  without  producing  a 
Tacitus  to  describe  them. 


sius,  transplanted  from  Spain  to  Constantinople,  was 
propagated  in  the  female  line  as  far  as  the  eighth  gen- 
eration.' 

Whilst  the  vacant  throne  of  Italy  was  Julius  Nepos 
abandoned  to  lawless  barbarians,"  the  ^p™^-"8 
election  of  a  new  colleague  was  serious-  the'  west, 
ly  agitated  in  the  council  of  Leo.  The  A-  D.  472—475. 
empress  Verina,  studious  to  promote  the  greatness  of 
her  own  family,  had  married  one  of  her  nieces  to  Juli- 
us Nepos,  who  succeeded  his  uncle  Marcellinus  in  the 
sovereignty  of  Dalmatia,  a  more  solid  possession  than 
the  title  which  he  was  persuaded  to  accept,  of  empe- 
ror of  the  west.  But  the  measures  of  the  Byzantine 
court  were  so  languid  and  irresolute,  that  many  months 
elapsed  after  the  death  of  Anthemius,  and  even  of  Olyb- 
rius, before  their  destined  successor  could  show  him- 
self, with  a  respectable  force,  to  his  Italian  subjects. 
During  that,  interval,  Glycerius,  an  obscure  soldier,  was 
invested  with  the  purple  by  his  patron  Gundobald  ; 
but  the  Burgundian  prince  was  unable,  or  unwilling, 
to  support  his  nomination  by  a  civil  war:  the  pursuits 
of  domestic  ambition  recalled  him  beyond  the  Alps,1 
and  his  client  was  permitted  to  exchange  the  Roman 
sceptre  for  the  bishopric  of  Salona.  After  extinguish- 
ing such  a  competitor,  the  emperor  Nepos  was  ac- 
knowledged by  the  senate,  by  the  Italians,  and  hy  the 
provincials  of  Gaul  :  his  moral  virtues,  and  military 
talents,  were  loudly  celebrated  ;  and  those  who  derived 
any  private  benefit  from  his  government,  announced,  in 
prophetic  strains,  the  restoration  of  the  public  felicity.* 
The  hopes  (if  such  hopes  had  been  entertained)  were 
confounded  within  the  term  of  a  single  year  ;  and  the 
treaty  of  peace,  which  ceded  Auvergne  to  the  Visi- 
goths, is  the  only  event  of  his  short  and  inglorious 
reign.  The  most  faithful  subjects  of  Gaul  were  sacri- 
ficed by  the  Italian  emperor,  to  the  hope  of  domestic 
security  ;*  but  his  repose  w  as  soon  invaded  by  a  furi- 
ous sedition  of  the  barbarian  confederates,  who,  under 
the  command  of  Orestes,  their  general,  were  in  full 
march  from  Rome  to  Ravenna.  Nepos  trembled  at 
their  approach  ;  and,  instead  of  placing  a  just  confidence 
in  the  strength  of  Ravenna,  he  hastily  escaped  to  his 
ships,  and  retired  to  his  Dalmatian  principality,  on  the 
opposite  coast  of  the  Hadriatic.  By  this  shameful  ab- 
dication, lie  protracted  his  life  about  five  years,  in  a 
very  ambiguous  state,  between  an  emperor  and  an  ex- 
ile, till  he  was  assassinated  at  Salona  by  the  ungrateful 
Glycerius,  who  was  translated,  perhaps  as  the  reward 
of  his  crime,  to  the  archbishopric  of  Milan!' 

The  nations,  who  had  asserted  their  in-  The  patrician 
dependence  after  the  death  of  Attila,  were  Orestes^ 
established,  by  the  right  of  possession  or    A'   '    • ' 
conquest,  in  the  boundless  countries  to  the  north  of  the 
Danube;  or  in  the  Roman  provinces  between  the  river 
and  the  Alps.    But  the  bravest  of  their  youth  enlisted 
in  the  army  of  confederates,  who  formed  the  defence 
and  the  terror  of  Ital3-;b  and  in  this  promiscuous  mul- 


t  See  Daeange.  Famibe  Ryzantin.  p.  74,  7.5.  Areobindus.  who  ap- 
pears to  have  married  the  niece  of  the  emperor  Justinian,  was  tho 
eighth  descendant  of  the  elder  Theodosins. 

u  The  last  revolutions  of  the  western  empire  are  faintly  in"arkcd 
in  Theophanes.  (p.  102  )  Jornandes,  (e.  45,  p.  079.)  the  Chronicle  of 
Marcellinus.  and  llie  I'ramnents  of  an  anonymous  writer,  published 
by  Vatesius  at  the  end  of  Auimianus,  (p.  71*0,  717.)  If  Photius  bad 
not  been  so  wretchedly  concise,  we  should  derive  much  information 
from  the  contemporary  histories  of  Malchits  anil  Candidus.  See 
his  Extracts,  p.  172 — 1/9. 

x  See  Grctr.  Turon.  1.  ii.  c.  28.  in  totn.  ii.  p.  175.  Duhos  Hist.  Cri- 
tique, torn.  i.  p.  013.  ISy  the  murder  or  death  of  his  two  brothers, 
Gundobald  acquired  the  sole  possession  of  the  kingdom  of  Burgun- 
dy, whose  ruin  was  hastened  by  their  discord. 

y  Julius  Nepos  armis  pariter  summus  Augustus  ac  moribus.  Sido- 
nius,  1.  v.  ep.  16.  p.  140.  Nepos  had  given  to  Ecdicius  the  title  of 
patrician,  which  Anthemius  had  promised,  deccssorts  Anthemii  n- 
dein  absolvit.    See  I.  viii  ep.  7.  p.  224. 

z  Epiphanius  was  sent  ambassador  front  Nepos  to  the  Visigoths, 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  fines  Imperii  Itolici.  Ennodius 
in  Sirmorid.  torn.  i.  p.  1665—1009.)  His  pathetic  discourse  conceal- 
ed the  disgraceful  secret,  which  soon  excited  the  just  and  biller 
complaints  of  the  bishop  of  Clermont. 

a  Mnlchns,  npud  Phot.  p.  172.  Ennnd.  Epigram.  I.  xxxii.  in  Sir- 
mond  0;'er.  torn.  i.  p.  1879.     Some  doubt  may  however  be  raisr  d  on 

b  Our  knowledge  of  these'  mercenaries,  who  subverted  the  west  - 
tern  empire,  is  derived  from  Procopius,  (de  Bell.  Gothico,  I.  i.  c.  i.  p. 
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titude,  the  names  of  the  Heruli,  the  Scyrri,  the  Alani, 
the  Turcilingi,  and  the  Rugians,  appear  to  have  predo- 
minated. The  example  of  these  warriors  was  imi- 
tated by  Orestes,1  the  son  of  Tatullus,  and  the  father 
of  the  last  Roman  emperor  of  the  west.  Orestes,  who 
has  been  alreadjr  mentioned  in  this  history,  had  never 
deserted  his  country.  His  birth  and  fortunes  rendered 
him  one  of  the  most  illustrious  subjects  of  Panno- 
nia.  When  that  province  was  ceded  to  the  Huns,  he 
entered  into  the  service  of  Attila.  his  lawful  sovereign, 
obtained  the  office  of  his  secretary,  and  was  repeatedly 
sent  ambassador  to  Constantinople,  to  represent  the 
person,  and  signify  the  commands,  of  the  imperious 
monarch.  The  death  of  that  conqueror  restored  him 
to  his  freedom  ;  and  Orestes  might  honourably  refuse 
either  to  follow  the  sons  of  Attila  into  the  Scythian 
desert,  or  to  obey  the  Ostrogoths,  who  had  usurped 
the  dominion  of  Pannonia.  He  preferred  the  service 
of  the  Italian  princes,  the  successors  of  Valentinian  ; 
and,  as  he  possessed  the  qualifications  of  courage,  in- 
dustry, and  experience,  he  advanced  with  rapid  steps 
in  the  military  profession,  till  he  was  elevated,  by  the 
favour  of  Nepos  himself,  to  the  dignities  of  patrician, 
and  master-general  of  the  troops.  These  troops  had 
been  long  accustomed  to  reverence  the  character  and 
authority  of  Orestes,  who  affected  their  manners,  con- 
versed with  them  in  their  own  language,  and  was  inti- 
mately connected  with  their  national  chieftains,  by 
long  habits  of  familiarity  and  friendship.  At  his  soli- 
citation theyr  rose  in  arms  against  the  obscure  Greek, 
who  presumed  to  claim  their  obedience ;  and  when 
Orestes,  from  some  secret  motive,  declined  the  purple, 
His  son  Augus-  they  consented  with  the  same  facility,  to 
tnlus,  the  last  acknowledge  his  son  Augustulus,  as  the 
emperor  of  the  emperor  ofthe  west.  By  the  abdication 
A.  D.  476.  of  Nepos,  Orestes  had  now  attained  the 
summit  of  his  ambitious  hopes ;  but  he  soon  discover- 
ed, before  the  end  of  the  first  year,  that  the  lessons  of 
perjury  and  ingratitude,  which  a  rebel  must  inculcate, 
will  be  retorted  against  himself;  and  that  the  precari- 
ous sovereign  of  Italy  was  only  permitted  to  choose, 
whether  he  would  be  the  slave,  or  the  victim,  of  his 
barbarian  mercenaries.  The  dangerous  alliance  of 
these  strangers  had  oppressed  and  insulted  the  last  re- 
mains of  Roman  freedom  and  dignity.  At  each  revo- 
lution, their  pay  and  privileges  were  augmented  ;  but 
their  insolence  increased  in  a  still  more  extravagant 
degree ;  they  envied  the  fortune  of  their  brethren  in 
Gaul,  Spain,  and  Africa,  whose  victorious  arms  had 
acquired  an  independent  and  perpetual  inheritance; 
and  they  insisted  on  their  peremptory  demand,  that 
a  third  part  of  the  lands  of  Italy  should  be  imme- 
diately divided  among  them.  Orestes,  with  a  spirit 
which,  in  another  situation,  might  be  entitled  to  our 
esteem,  chose  rather  to  encounter  the  rage  of  an 
armed  multitude,  than  to  subscribe  the  ruin  of  an  in- 
nocent people.  He  rejected  the  audacious  demand  ; 
and  his  refusal  was  favourable  to  the  ambition  of  Odo- 
acer ;  a  bold  barbarian,  who  assured  his  fellow-soldiers, 
that,  if  they  dared  to  associate  under  his  command,  they 
might  soon  extort  the  justice  which  had  been  denied 
to  their  dutiful  petitions.  From  all  the  camps  and 
garrisons  of  Italy,  the  confederates,  actuated  by  the 
same  resentment  and  the  same  hopes,  impatiently 
flocked  to  the  standard  of  this  popular  leader;  and  the 
Tinfortunate  patrician,  overwhelmed  by  the  torrent, 
hastily  retreated  to  the  strong  city  of  Pavia,  the  epis- 
copal seat  of  the  holy  Epiphanites.  Pavia  was  im- 
mediately besieged,  the  fortifications  were  stormed,  the 
town  was  pillaged  ;  and  although  the  bishop  might 
labour,  with  much  zeal  and  some  success,  to  save  the 
property  of  the  church,  and  the  chastity  of  female  cap- 

308.)  The  popular  opinion,  and  the  recent  historians,  represent 
Odoacer  in  the  false,  light  of  a  stranger,  and  a  king,  who  invaded 
Italy  with  an  army  of  foreigners,  his  native  subjects. 

c  Orestes,  qui  eo  tempore  qinudo  Attila  ad  Itatinm  venit,  se  illi 
junxit,  et  ejus  notarins  factus  fuerat.  Anonym.  Vales,  p.  716.  He 
is  mistaken  in  the  date  :  but  we  may  credit  his  assertion,  thai  the 
secretary  of  Attila  wad  the  father  of  Augustulus. 


tives,  the  tumult  could  only  be  appeased  by  the  execu- 
tion of  Orestes.4  His  brother  Paul 'was  slain  in  an 
action  near  Ravenna;  and  the  helpless  Augustulus, 
who  could  no  longer  command  the  respect,  was  re- 
duced to  implore  the  clemency,  of  Odoacer. 

That  successful  barbarian  was  the  son  odoacer  king  of 
of  Edecon;  who,  in  some  remarkable  Italy, 
transactions,  particularly  described  in  a  A  D-  4"e~ "*90- 
preceding  chapter,  had  been  the  colleague  of  Orestes 
himself.  The  honour  of  an  ambassador  should  be 
exempt  from  suspicion;  and  Edecon  had  listened  to  a 
conspiracy  against  the  life  of  his  sovereign.  But  this 
apparent  guilt  was  expiated  by  his  merit  or  repent- 
ance :  his  rank  was  eminent  and  conspicuous  ;  he  en- 
joyed the  favour  of  Attila  ;  and  the  troops  under  his 
command,  who  guarded  in  their  turn  the  royal  village, 
consisted  in  a  tribe  of  Scyrri,  his  immediate  and  here- 
ditary subjects.  In  the  revolt  of  the  nations,  they  still 
adhered  to  the  Huns;  and,  more  than  twelve  years 
afterwards,  the  name  of  Edecon  is  honourably  men- 
tioned, in  their  unequal  contest  with  the  Ostrogoths; 
which  was  terminated,  ofter  two  bloody  battles,  by  the 
defeat  and  dispersion  of  the  Scyrri.e  Their  gallant 
leader,  who  did  not  survive  this  national  calamity,  left 
two  sons,  Onulf  and  Odoacer,  to  struggle  with  adver- 
sity, and  to  maintain  as  they  might,  by  rapine  or  ser- 
vice, the  faithful  followers  of  their  exile.  Onulf  di- 
rected his  steps  towards  Constantinople,  w:here  he 
sullied,  by  the  assassination  of  a  generous  benefactor, 
the  fame  which  he  had  acquired  in  arms.  His  brother 
Odoacer  led  a  wandering  life  among  the  barbarians  of 
Noricum,  with  a  mind  and  a  fortune  suited  to  the  most 
desperate  adventures;  and  when  he  had  fixed  his 
choice,  he  piously  visited  the  cell  of  Severinus,  the 
popular  saint  of  the  country,  to  solicit  his  approbation 
and  blessing.  The  lowness  of  the  door  would  not 
admit  the  lofty  stature  of  Odoacer:  he  was  obliged  to 
stoop  ;  but  in  that  humble  attitude  the  saint  could  dis- 
cern the  symptoms  of  his  future  greatness;  and  ad- 
dressing him  in  a  prophetic  tone,  "  Pursue*'  (said  he) 
"your  design;  proceed  to  Italy;  you  will  soon  cast 
away  this  coarse  garment  of  skins ;  and  your  wealth 
will  be  adequate  to  the  liberality  of  your  mind."f  The 
barbarian,  whose  daring  spirit  accepted  and  ratified 
the  prediction,  was  admitted  into  the  service  of  the 
western  empire,  and  soon  obtained  an  honourable  rank 
in  the  guards.  His  manners  were  gradually  polished, 
his  military  skill  was  improved,  and  the  confederates 
of  Italy  would  not  have  elected  him  for  their  general, 
unless  the  exploits  of  Odoacer  had  established  a  high 
opinion  of  his  courage  and  capacity.?  Their  military 
acclamations  saluted  him  with  the  title  of  king;  but 
he  abstained,  during  his  whole  reign,  from  the  use  of 
the  purple  and  diadem,h  lest  he  should  offend  those 
princes,  whose  subjects,  by  their  accidental  mixture, 
had  formed  the  victorious  army,  which  time  and  policy 
might  insensibly  unite  into  a  great  nation. 

Royalty  was  familiar  to  the  barbari-  Extinctionof  the 
ans,  and  the  submissive  people  of  Ita-  'vc^tepn  e4™lPue' 
ly  was  prepared  to  obey,  without  a  or  ' 

murmur,  the  authority  which  he  should     A.  D.  479. 


d  See  Ennodius,  (in  Vit.  Epiphan.  Sirmond,  torn.  i.  p.  1669,  1670  ) 
He  adds  weight  to  the  narrative  of  Procopius,  though  we  may  doubt 
whether  the  devil  actually  contrived  the  siege  of  Pavia,  to  distress 
the  bishop  and  his  flock. 

e  Jornandes,  c.  5X  54.  p.  C92— 695.  11.  de  Buat  (Hist,  des  Peuples 
de  1'Europe,  torn.  viii.  p.  221—226.)  has  clearly  explained  the  origin 
and  adventures  of  Odoacer.  I  am  almost  inclined  to  believe  that  lie 
was  the  same  who  pill.igett  Angers,  and  commanded  a  fleet  of  Sax- 
on pirates  on  the  ocean.    Greg.  Turon.  I.  ii.  c.  18.  in  torn.  ii.  p.  170. 

f  Vade  ad  Italiam.  vade  vilissimis  nunc  pellilws  roopertus:  serl 
mullis  cito  plurima  largilurus.  Anonym.  Vales,  p.  717.  He  quotes 
the  life  of  St.  Severinus.  which  is  extant,  and  contains  much  un- 
known and  valuable  history:  it  was  composed  by  his  disciple  Eu- 
gippius.  (A.  D.  511.)  tliirtv  years  after  his  death.  See  Tillcniont. 
Mem.  Eccles.  torn  xvi.  p.  168—181. 

g  Theophancs,  who  calls  him  a  Goth,  affirms,  that  be  was  educa- 
ted, nursed,  (if»:i»i)f.)  in  Italy  ;  (p.  102.)  and  as  this  strong  expres- 
sion will  not  bear  a  literal  interpretation,  it  must  be  explained  by  a 
Ion"  servire  in  the  imperial  guards. 

h  Nomen  regis  Odoacer  assumpsit,  cum  tauten  name  purpura  ner 
rci-aliiiu*  uterctur  insignibus.    Cassiodor.  in  Cliron.  A.  D  476.  lie 
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condescend  to  exercise  as  the  vicegerent  of  the  empe- 
ror of  ihe  west.  But  Odoacer  had  resolved  to  abolish 
that  useless  and  expensive  office ;  and  such  is  the 
weight  of  antique  prejudice,  that  it  required  some  bold- 
ness and  penetration  to  discover  the  extreme  facility  of 
the  enterprise.  The  unfortunate  Augustulus  was 
made  the  instrument  of  his  own  disgrace ;  he  signifi- 
ed his  resignation  to  the  senate  ;  and  that  assembly,  in 
their  last  act  of  obedience  to  a  Roman  prince,  still  af- 
fected the  spirit  of  freedom  and  the  forms  of  the  con- 
stitution. An  epistle  was  addressed,  by  their  unani- 
mous decree,  to  the  emperor  Zeno,  the  son-in-law  and 
successor  of  Leo;  who  had  lately  been  restored,  after 
a  short  rebellion,  to  the  Byzantine  throne.  They  so- 
lemnly "  disclaim  the  necessity,  or  even  the  wish,  of 
continuing  any  longer  the  imperial  succession  in  Italy; 
since,  in  their  opinion,  the  majesty  of  a  sole  monarch 
is  sufficient  to  pervade  and  protect,  at  the  same  time, 
both  the  east  and  the  west.  In  their  own  name,  and  in 
the  name  of  the  people,  they  consent  that  the  seat  of 
universal  empire  shall  be  transferred  from  Rome  to  Con- 
stantinople; and  they  basely  renounce  the  right  of 
choosing  their  master,  the  only  vestige  that  yet  re- 
mained of  the  authority  which  had  given  laws  to  the 
world.  The  republic  (they  repeat  that  name  without 
a  blush)  might  safely  confide  in  the  civil  and  military 
virtues  of  Odoacer;  and  they  humbly  request,  that,  the 
emperor  would  invest  him  with  the  title  of  patrician, 
and  the  administration  of  the  diocese  of  Italy."  The 
deputies  of  the  senate  were  received  at  Constantinople 
with  some  marks  of  displeasure  and  indignation  ;  and 
when  they  were  admitted  to  the  audience  of  Zeno,  he 
sternly  reproached  them  with  their  treatment  of  the 
two  emperors,  Antheinius  and  Nepos,  whom  the  east 
had  successively  granted  to  the  prayers  of  Italy.  "  The 
first"  (continued  he)  "  you  have  murdered;  the  second 
you  have  expelled  ;  but  the  second  is  still  alive,  and 
whilst  he  lives  he  is  your  lawful  sovereign."  But  the 
prudent  Zeno  soon  deserted  the  hopeless  cause  of  his 
abdicated  colleague.  His  vanity  was  gratified  by  the 
title  of  sole  emperor,  and  by  the  statues  erected  to  his 
honour  in  the  several  quarters  of  Rome  ;  he  entertain- 
ed a  friendly,  though  ambiguous,  correspondence  with 
the  patrician  Odoacer ;  and  lie  gratefully  accepted  the 
imperial  ensigns,  the  sacred  ornaments  of  the  throne 
and  palace,  which  the  barbarian  was  not  unwilling  to 
remove  from  the  sight  of  the  people.' 
Augustus  is  ba-  1°  the  space  of  twenty  years  since 
rushed  to  the  the  death  of  Valentinian,  nine  empe- 
Lucuiiau  vMia.  rorg  had  successjve]y  disappeared  ;  and 
the  son  of  Orestes,  a  youth  recommended  only  by 
his  beauty,  would  be  the  least  entitled  to  the  notice  of 
posterity,  if  his  reign,  which  was  marked  by  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  Roman  empire  in  the  west,  did  not 
leave  a  memorable  eera  in  the  history  of  mankind.* 
The  patrician  Orestes  had  married  the  daughter  of 
count  Romulus,  of  Petovio  in  Noricum  :  the  name  of 
Augustus,  notwithstanding  the  jealousy  of  power,  was 
known  at  Aquileia  as  a  familiar  surname  :  and  the  ap- 
pellations of  the  two  great  founders,  of  the  city,  and 
of  the  monarchy,  were  thus  strangely  united  in  the  last 
of  their  successors.1  The  son  of  Orestes  assumed  and 
disgraced  the  names  of  Romulus  Augustus;  but  the 


seems  to  have  assumed  the  abstract  title  of  a  king,  without  applyin" 
it  to  any  particular  nation  or  country. 

i  Malchus,  whose  loss  excites  our  regret,  has  preserved,  (in  Ex. 
cerpt.  Legat.  p.  93.)  this  extraordinary  embassy  from  the  senate  to 
Zeno.  The  anonymous  fragment,  (p.  717.)  and  the  extract  from 
Candidus,  (apnd  Phot.  p.  176.)  are  likewise  of  some  use. 

k  The  precise  year  in  which  the  western  empire  was  extinguished 
is  not  positively  ascertained.  The  vulvar  sra  of  A.  D.  476.  appears 
to  have  the  sanction  of  authentic  chronicles.  But  the  two  dales  as- 
signed by  Jornandes,  (c.  46.  p.  680.)  would  delay  that  great  event  to 
the  year  479:  and  althoush  M.  de  Buat  has  overlooked  Ms  evi- 
dence, he  produces  (lorn.  viii.  p.  261—288.)  many  collateral  circum- 
stances in  support  of  the  same  opinion. 

i  See  his  medals  in  Ducange,  (Fani.  Bvzaniin.  p.  81.)  Priscus.  Ex- 
cerpt. Legat.  p.  56.  Maft'ei,  (Osservazioni  Letterarie,  torn.  li.  p.  'Mi.) 
We  may  allege  a  famous  and  similar  case.  The  meanest  subjects  of 
the  Roman  empire  assumed  the  illustrious  name  of  Patricias, which, 
by  the  conversion  of  Ireland,  lias  been  communicated  to  a  whole 
nation. 


first  was  corrupted  into  Momyllus,  by  the  Greeks,  and 
the  second  has  been  changed  by  the  Latins  into  the 
contemptible  diminutive  Augustulus.  The  life  of  this 
inoffensive  youth  was  spared  by  the  generous  clemen- 
cy of  Odoacer;  who  dismissed  him,  with  his  whole 
family,  from  the  imperial  palace,  fixed  his  annual  al- 
lowance at  six  thousand  pieces  of  gold,  and  assigned 
the  castle  of  Lncullus,  in  Campania,  for  the  place  of 
his  exile  or  retirement.111  As  soon  as  the  Romans 
breathed  from  the  toils  of  the  Punic  war,  they  were  at- 
tracted by  the  beauties  and  the  pleasures  of  Campa- 
iiia ;  and  the  country-house  of  the  elder  Scipio  at  Li- 
ternum  exhibited  a  lasting  model  of  their  rustic  sim- 
plicity.11 The  delicious  shores  of  the  bay  of  Naples 
were  crowded  with  villas ;  and  Sylla  applauded  the 
masterly  skill  of  his  rival,  who  had  seated  himself  on 
the  lofty  promontory  of  Misenum,  that  commands,  on 
every  side,  the  sea  and  land,  as  far  as  the  boundaries  of 
the  horizon.0  The  villa  of  Marias  was  purchased, 
within  a  few  years,  by  Lucullus,  and  the  price  had  in- 
creased from  two  thousand  five  hundred,  to  more  than 
four  score  thousand,  pounds  sterling. p  It  was  adorned 
by  the  new  proprietor  with  Grecian  arts,  and  Asiatic 
treasures;  and  the  houses  and  gardens  of  Lucullus 
obtained  a  distinguished  rank  in  the  list  of  imperial 
palaces."!  When  the  Vandals  became  formidable  to 
the  sea-coast,  the  Lucullan  villa,  on  the  promontory  of 
Misenum,  gradually  assumed  the  strength  and  appel- 
lation of  a  strong  castle,  the  obscure  retreat  of  the  last 
emperor  of  the.  west.  About  twenty  years  after  that 
great  revolution,  it  was  converted  into  a  church  and 
monastery  to  receive  the  bones  of  St.  Severinus.  They 
securely  reposed  amidst  the  broken  trophies  of  Cim- 
bric  and  Armenian  victories,  till  the  beginning  of  the 
tenth  century ;  when  the  fortifications,  which  might 
afford  a  dangerous  shelter  to  the  Saracens,  were  de- 
molished by  the  people  of  Naples/ 

Odoacer  was  the  first  barbarian  who  Decay  of  the 
reigned  in  Italy,  over  a  people  who  Roma'n  spirit, 
had  once  asserted  their  just  superiority  above  the  rest 
of  mankind.  The  disgrace  of  the  Romans  still  ex- 
cites our  respectful  compassion,  and  we  fondly  sym- 
pathise with  the  imaginary  grief  and  indignation  of 
their  degenerate  posterity.  But  the  calamities  of  Italy 
had  gradually  subdued  the  proud  consciousness  of 
freedom  and  glory.  In  the  age  of  Roman  virtue,  the 
provinces  were  subject  to  the  arms,  and  the  citizens 
to  the  laws,  of  the  republic;  till  those  laws  were 
subverted  by  civil  discord,  and  both  the  city  and  the 
provinces  became  the  servile  property  of  a  tyrant. 
The  forms  of  the  constitution,  which  alleviated  or  dis- 
guised their  abject  slavery,  were  abolished  by  time 

m  Ingrediens  autem  Ravennam  deposuil  Augustulum  de  regno, 
cujus  infantiam  misertus  concessit  ei  sanguinem;  et  quia  pulcher 
ertil,  tamen  donavit  ei  reditum  sex  millia  solidos,  et  misit  eum  intra 
Campaniam  cum  parentibus  suis  libere  vivere.  Anonym.  Vales,  p. 
716.  Jornandes  says,  (c.  46.  p.  6b0.)  in  Lucullano  Campania;  castel- 
lo  exilii  pcena  damnavit. 

n  See  the  eloquent  Declamation  of  Seneca,  (Epist.  Ixxxvi.)  The 
philosopher  might  have  recollected,  that  all  luxury  is  relative  ;  and 
that  the  elder  Scipio,  whose  manners  were  polished  by  study  and 
conversation,  was  himself  accused  of  that  vice  by  his  ruder  contem- 
poraries.   (Livy  xxix.  29.) 

o  Sylla,  in  the  language  of  a  soldier,  praised  his  pcritia  castrame- 
tavdi.  (Kin.  Hist.  Natur.  xviii.  7.)  Plnrdrus,  who  makes  its  shady 
walks  (lata  viridia)  the  scene  of  an  insipid  fable,  (ii.  5.)  has  thus  de- 
scribed the  situation  : 

Ciesar  Tiberius  quam  petens  Neapolim, 
In  Mesenensem  villam  venisset  suam  ; 
dust  montesuinmo  posiia  Luculli  mariu 
Prospectat  Siculum  et  prospicit  Tusr-uin  mare. 

P  From  seven  myriads  and  a  half  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  myr- 
iads of  drachma'.  Yet  even  in  the  possession  of  Marius,  it  was  a 
luxurious  retirement.  The  Romans  derided  his  indolence:  they 
soon  bewailed  his  activity.    See  Plutarch,  in  Mario,  torn.  ii.  p.  524. 

q  Lucullus  had  other  villas  of  equal,  though  various,  magnificence, 
at  Baia?,  Naples,  Tusculum,  &c.  He  boasted  that  he  changed  his 
climate  with  the  storks  and  cranes.  Plutarch,  in  Lucull.  torn.  iii.  p. 
193. 

r  Severinus  died  in  Noricum,  A.  D.  482.  Six  years  afierwards,  bis 
body,  which  scattered  miracles  as  it  passed,  was  transported  by  his 
disciples  into  Italy.  The  devotion  of  a  Neopolilan  lady  invited  the. 
saint  to  the  Lucullan  villa,  in  the  place  cf  Augustulus,  who  was 
probably  no  more.  See  Baronius  (Annal.  Eccles.  A.  D.  486.  No  50, 
51.)  and  Tillemont,  (Mem.  Eccles.  torn.  xvi.  p.  178— 181.)  from  the 
original  life  by  Eugippius.  The  narrative  of  the  last  migration  of 
Severinus  to  Naples,  is  likewise  an  authentic  piece. 
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and  violence  ;  the  Italians  alternately  lamented  the  pre- 
sence or  the  absence  of  the  sovereigns,  whom  they  de- 
tested or  despised  ;  and  the  succession  of  five  centu- 
ries inflicted  the  various  evils  of  military  licence,  ca- 
pricious despotism,  and  elaborate  oppression.  Du- 
ring the  same  period,  the  barbarians  had  emerged  from 
obscurity  and  contempt,  and  the  warriors  of  Germany 
and  Scythia  were  introduced  into  the  provinces,  as  the 
servants,  the  allies,  and  at  length  the  masters,  of  the 
Romans,  whom  they  insulted  or  protected.  The  ha- 
"tred  of  the  people  was  suppressed  by  fear ;  they  re- 
spected the  spirit  and  splendour  of  the  martial  chiefs 
who  were  invested  with  the  honours  of  the  empire; 
and  the  fate  of  R"me  had  long  depended  on  the  sword 
of  those  formidable  strangers.  The  stern  Ricimcr, 
who  trampled  on  the  ruins  of  Italy,  had  exercised  the 
power,  without  assuming  the  title,  of  a  king;  and  the 
patient  Romans  were  insensibly  prepared  to  acknowl- 
edge the  royalty  of  Odoacer  and  his  barbaric  succes- 
sors. 

Character  and  The  king  of  Italy  was  not  unworthy 
reign  of  Odoacer,  of  the  high  station  to  which  his  valour 
A.  D.  4iG— i'.'O.  an(j  fortune  had  exalted  him:  his  sa- 
vage manners  were  polished  by  the  habits  of  conversa- 
tion ;  and  he  respected,  though  a  conqueror  and  a  bar- 
barian, the  institutions,  and  even  the  prejudices,  of  his 
subjects.  After  an  interval  of  seven  years,  Odoacer 
restored  the  consulship  of  the  west.  For  himself,  he 
modestly,  or  proudly,  declined  an  honour  which  was 
still  accepted  by  the  emperors  of  the  east;  but  the  cu- 
rule  chair  was  successively  filled  by  eleven  of  the 
most  illustrious  senators;'  and  the  list  is  adorned  by 
the  respectable  name  of  Basilius,  whose  virtues  claim- 
ed the  friendship  and  grateful  applause  of  Sidonius, 
his  client.'  The  laws  of  the  emperors  were  strictly 
enforced,  and  the  civil  administration  of  Italy  was  still 
exercised  by  the  praetorian  prefect,  and  his  subordin- 
ate officers.  Odoacer  devolved  on  the  Roman  magis- 
trates the  odious  and  oppressive  task  of  collecting  the 
public  revenue  ;  but  he  reserved  for  himself  the  merit 
of  seasonable  and  popular  indulgence."  Like  the  rest 
of  the  barbarians,  he  bad  been  instructed  in  the  Arian 
heresy;  but  he  revered  the  monastic  and  episcopal 
characters  ;  and  the  silence  of  the  catholics  attests  the 
toleration  which  they  enjoyed.  The  peace  of  the  city 
required  the  interposition  of  his  prefect  Basilius  in 
the  choice  of  a  Roman  pontiff:  the  decree  which  re- 
strained the  clergy  from  alienating  their  lands,  was 
ultimately  designed  for  the  benefit  of  the  people,  whose 
devotions  would  have  been  taxed  to  repair  the  dilapi- 
dations of  the  church.1  Italy  was  protected  by  the 
arms  of  its  conqueror;  and  its  frontiers  were  respected 
by  the  barbarians  of  Gaul  and  Germany,  who  had  so 
lone  insulted  the  feeble  race  of  Theodosius.  Odoacer 
passed  the  Hadriatic,  to  chastise  the  assassins  of  the 
emperor  Nepos.  and  to  acquire  the  maritime  province 
of  Dalmatia.  He  passed  the  Alps,  to  rescue  the  re- 
mains of  Noricum  from  Fava,  or  Feleiheus,  king  of  the 
Rucrians,  who  held  his  residence  beyond  the  Danube. 
The  king  was  vanquished  in  battle,  and  led  away  pris- 
oner; a  numerous  colony  of  captives  and  subjects  was 
transplanted  into  Italy  :  and  Rome,  after  a  long  period 
of  defeat  and  disgrace,  might  claim  the  triumph  of  her 
barbarian  master.? 


i  The  consular  Fasti  may  he  found  in  Pagi  or  Muratori.  The  con- 
suls named  by  Odoacer,  or  perhaps  hy  the  Roman  senate,  appear 
to  have  been  acknowledced  in  the  eastern  empire. 

t  Sidonius  Apollinaris  (1.  i.  epist.  9.  p.  22.  edit.  Sirmond.)has  compar- 
ed the  two  leading  senators  of  his  time. (A.  D.  46^.)  Gennadius  Avi- 
enusand  Ciccimt  Basilius.  To  the  former  he  assigns  the  specious,  to 
t lie  latter  the  solid,  virtues  of  public  and  private  life.  A  Basilius, 
junior,  possibly  his  son.  was  consul  in  the  year  -180. 

u  Epipl.aniiis  interceded  for  the  people  of  Pavia  ;  and  the  king 
first  "ranted  an  indulgence  of  five  years,  and  afterwards  relieved 
them  from  the  oppression  of  Pelagins,  the  praetorian  prefect.  (Enno- 
dius,  in  V7it.  St.  Epiphan.  in  Sirinond,  Oper.  torn.  i.  p.  10T0.  1.672.) 

x  See  Ttaronius,  Annal.  Eccles.  A.  D.  483.  No.  10— 15.  Sixteen 
years  afterwards,  the  irregular  proceedings  of  Basilius  were  con- 
demned bv  pope  Symmachus  in  a  Roman  synod. 

y  The  ivars  of  Odoacer  are  concisely  mentioned  by  Paul  the  Dea- 


Notwithstanding  the  prudence  and  suc- 
cess of  Odoacer,  his  kingdom  exhibited  MisJaIVae1>!.tate 
the  sad  prospect  of  misery  and  desolation. 
Since  the  age  of  Tiberius,  the  decay  of  agriculture  had 
been  felt  in  Italy;  and  it  was  a  just  subject  of  com- 
plaint, that  the  life  of  the  Roman  people  depended  on 
the  accidents  of  the  winds  and  waves.2  In  the  divi- 
sion and  decline  of  the  empire,  the  tributary, harvests 
of  Egypt  and  Africa  were  withdrawn ;  the  numbers  of 
the  inhabitants  continually  diminished  with  the  means 
of  subsistence ;  and  the  country  was  exhausted  by  the 
irretrievable  losses  of  war,  famine,1  and  pestilence. 
St.  Ambrose  has  deplored  the  ruin  of  a  populous  dis- 
trict, which  had  been  once  adorned  with  the  flourish- 
ing cities  of  Bologna,  Modena,  Regium,  and  Placen- 
tia.b  Pope  Gelasius  was  a  subject  of  Odoacer;  and 
he  affirms,  with  strong  exaggeration,  that  in  ./Emilia, 
Tuscany,  and  the  adjacent  provinces,  the  human  spe- 
cies was  almost  extirpated.0  The  plebeians  of  Rome, 
who  were  fed  by  the  hand  of  their  master,  perished  or 
disappeared,  as  soon  as  his  liberality  was  suppressed  ; 
the  decline  of  the  arts  reduced  the  industrious  me- 
chanic to  idleness  and  want;  and  the  senators,  who 
might  support  with  patience  the  ruin  of  their  country, 
bewailed  their  private  loss  of  wealth  and  luxury.  One 
third  of  those  ample  estates,  to  which  the  ruin  of  Italy 
is  originally  imputed,4  was  extorted  for  the  use  of  the 
conquerors.  Injuries  were  aggravated  by  insults  ;  the 
sense  of  actual  sufferings  was  imbittered  by  the  fear 
of  more  dreadful  evils ;  and  as  new  lands  were  allotted 
to  new  swarms  of  barbarians,  each  senator  was  appre- 
hensive lest  the  arbitrary  surveyors  should  approach 
his  favourite  villa,  or  his  most  profitable  farm.  The 
least  unfortunate  were  those  who  submitted  without  a 
murmur  to  the  power  which  it,  was  impossible  to  re- 
sist. Since  they  desired  to  live,  they  owed  some  grat- 
itude to  the  tyrant  who  had  spared  their  lives ;  and 
since  he  was  the  absolute  master  of  their  fortunes,  the 
portion  which  he  left  must  be  accepted  as  his  pure 
and  voluntary  gift.*  The  distress  of  Italy  was  mitiga- 
ted by  the  prudence  and  humanity  of  Odoacer,  who 
bad  bound  himself,  as  the  price  of  his  elevation,  to  sat- 
isfy the  demands  of  a  licentious  and  turbulent  multi- 
tude. The  kings  of  the  barbarians  were  frequently  re- 
sisted, deposed,  or  murdered,  by  their  native  subjects; 
and  the  various  bands  of  Italian  mercenaries,  who  as- 
sociated under  the  standard  of  an  elective  general, 
claimed  a  larger  privilege  of  freedom  and  rapine.  A 
monarchy  destitute  of  national  union,  and  hereditary 
right,  hastened  to  its  dissolution.  After  a  reign  of 
fourteen  years,  Odoacer  was  oppressed  by  the  superior 
genius  of  Theodoric,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths,  a  hero 
alike  excellent  in  the  arts  of  war  and  of  government, 
who  restored  an  age  of  peace  and  prosperity,  and 
whose  name  still  excites  and  deserves  the  attention  of 
mankind. 


con,  (de  Gest.  Langobard.  I.  i.  c.  19.  p.  757.  edit.  Grot.)  and  in  the 
two  Chronicles  of  Cassiodorius  and  Cuspinian.  The  life  of  St.  Se- 
veritms.  by  Eugippius,  which  the  count  de  Buat,  (Hist,  des  Peuples, 
&c.  torn.  viii.  c.  1.  4.  8,  9.)  has  diligently  studied,  illustrates  the  ruin 
of  Noricum  and  the  Bavarian  antiquities. 

z  Tacit.  Annal.  iii.  53.  The  Recherches  stir  1' Administration  des 
Terres  chez  les  Roniains.  (p.  351 — 301.)  clearly  state  the  progress  of 
internal  decay. 

a  A  famine,  which  afflicted  Italy  at  the  time  of  the  irruption  of 
Odoacer,  king  of  the  Heruli,  is  eloquently  described  in  prose  and 
verse,  By  a  French  Poet.  (Les  Mois,  torn.  ii.  p.  174.  20U.  edit,  in 
12uio.)  I  am  iunorant  fromjvhence  he  derives  his  information  ;  but  I 
am  well  assured,  that  he  relates  some  facts  incompatible  with  the 
truth  of  history. 

b  See  the  thirty. ninth  epistle  of  St.  Ambrose,  as  it  is  quoted  by 
Muratori.  sopra  le  Antichita  Italiane,  torn.  i.  Dissert,  xxi.  p.  354. 

t  ^Emilia.  Tuscia.  cetera-que  provincial  in  quibus  hominum  propc 
nullus  exsislit.  Gelasius,  Epist.  ad  Andromachuin,  ap.  BaroniiiDi, 
Annal.  Eccles.  A.  D.  469.  No.  36. 

d  Verumque  ronfidentil.us,  lalifundia  perdidere  Italiam.  Plin. 
Hist.  Nalur.  xviii.  8. 

e  Such  arc  the  topics  of  consolation,  or  rather  of  patience,  which 
Cicero  (ad  Familiarcs,  lib.  if.  Epist.  17.)  suggests  to  his  friend  Pa- 
pirius  i'aUus,  under  the  military  despotism  of  Cresar.  The  areu- 
ment,  however,  of  "  vivere  pulcherrimum  duxi,"  is  more  forcibiy 
addressed  to  a  Roman  philosopher,  who  possessed  the  free  alterna- 
tive of  life  or  death. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

Origin,  progress,  and  effects  of  the  monastic  life. — Conver- 
sion of  t/ie  barbarians  to  Christianity  and  Arianism. — Per- 
secution of  the  Vandals  in  Africa. — Extinction  of  Arian- 
ism.  among  the  barbarians. 

The  indissoluble  connexion  of  civil  and  ecclesiasti- 
cal affairs,  has  compelled,  and  encouraged,  me  to  re- 
late the  progress,  the  persecutions,  the  establishment, 
the  divisions,  the  final  triumph,  and  the  gradual  cor- 
ruption, of  Christianity.  I  have  purposely  delayed  the 
consideration  of  two  religious  events,  interesting  in  the 
study  of  human  nature,  and  important  in  the  decline 
and  fall  of  the  Roman  empire.  I.  The  institution  of 
the  monastic  life;*  and,  II.  The  conversion  of  the 
northern  barbarians. 

I.  Prosperity  and  peace  introduced  the 
i'.JwL M°fv T  distinction  of  the  vulgar  and  the  ascetic 
gin  of  the  monks,  christians}'  The  loose  and  imperfect 
practice  of  religion  satisfied  the  con- 
science of  the  multitude.  The  prince  or  magistrate, 
the  soldier  or  merchant,  reconciled  their  fervent  zeal, 
and  implicit  faith,  with  the  exercise  of  their  profes- 
sion, the  pursuit  of  their  interest,  and  the  indulgence 
of  their  passions ;  but  the  ascetics,  who  obeyed  and 
abused  the  rigid  precepts  of  the  gospel,  were  inspired 
by  the  savage  enthusiasm,  which  represents  man  as  a 
criminal,  and  God  as  a  tyrant.  They  seriously  re- 
nounced the  business,  and  the  pleasures,  of  the  age; 
abjured  the  use  of  wine,  of  flesh,  and  of  marriage ; 
chastised  their  body,  mortified  their  affections,  and  em- 
braced a  life  of  misery,  as  the  price  of  eternal  happi- 
ness. In  the  reign  of  Constantine,  the  ascetics  fled 
from  a  profane  and  degenerate  world,  to  perpetual  sol- 
itude, or  religious  society.  Like  the  first  christians 
of  Jerusalem,0  they  resigned  the  use,  or  the  property, 
of  their  temporal  possessions  ;  established  regular  com- 
munities of  the  same  sex,  and  a  similar  disposition  ; 
and  assumed  the  names  of  Hermits,  Monks,  and  Jlnaeho- 
rets,  expressive  of  their  lonely  retreat  in  a  natural  or 
artificial  desert.  They  soon  acquired  the  respect  of 
the  world,  which  they  despised;  and  the  loudest  ap- 
plause was  bestowed  on  this  Divine  Philosophy,'1 
which  surpassed,  without  the  aid  of  science  or  reason, 
the  laborious  virtues  of  the  Grecian  schools.  The 
monks  might  indeed  contend  with  the  stoics,  in  the 
contempt  of  fortune,  of  pain,  and  of  death  :  the  Pytha- 
gorean silence  and  submission  were  revived  in  their 
servile  discipline  ;  and  they  disdained,  as  firmly  as  the 
cynics  themselves,  all  the  forms  and  decencies  of  civil 
society.  But  the  votaries  of  this  divine  philosophy 
aspired  to  imitate  a  purer  and  more  perfect  model. 
They  trod  in  the  footsteps  of  the  prophets,  who  had  re- 
tired to  the  desert ;°  and  they  restored  the  devout  and 

i  The  origin  of  the  monastic  institution  has  been  laboriously  dis- 
cussed by  Thomasin  (Discipline  de  l'Eglise,  torn.  i.  p.  1419 — 1426.) 
and  Helyut,  (Hisi.  des  Onlres  Monastiques,  torn.  i.  p.  1 — 66.)  These 
authors  are  very  learned  and  tolerably  honest,  and  their  difference  of 
opinion  shows  the  subject  in  its  full  extent.  Yet  the  cautious  protes- 
tant,  who  distrusts  any  popish  guides,  may  consult  the  seventh  book 
of  Bingham's  Christian  Antiquities. 

b  See  Euseb.  Demonstrat.  Evangel.  (1.  i.  p.  20,21.  edit.  Graec.  Rob. 
Stephani,  Paris,  1545.)  In  his  Ecclesiastical  History,  published 
twelve  years  after  the  Demonstration,  Eusebius,  (1.  ii.  c.  17.)  asserts 
the  Christianity  of  the  Theraputas ;  but  he  appears  ignorant,  that  a 
similar  institution  was  revived  in  Egypt. 

c  Cassian  (Collal.  xviii.  5.)  claims  this  origin  for  the  institution  of 
the  Ccznobites,  which  gradually  decayed  till  it  was  restored  by  An- 
thony and  his  disciples. 

d  ilttKtfijiTttiov  -yep  T*  Xp"i.u%  "5  «v  5  pun- Hi  ixflur*  jrupx  ©ft*  y,  toi- 

«ut>i  t.-.oT'.ii*.  These  are  the  expressive  words  of  Sozomen,  who 
copiously  and  agreeably  describes  (1.  i.  c.  12, 13, 14.)  the  origin  and 
progress  of  this  monkish  philosophy.  (See  Suicer.  Thesaur.  Eccles. 
torn.  ii.  p.  1441.)  Some  modern  writers,  Lipsius  (torn.  iv.  p.  448. 
Manuduct.  ad  Philosoph.  Stoic,  iii.  13.)  and  la  Mothe  le  Vayer  (torn. 
ix.de  la  Vertu  der  Payens,  p.  228 — 262.)  have  compared  the  Carmel- 
ites to  the  Pythagoreans,  and  the  Cynics  to  the  Capuchins. 

e  The  Carmelites  derive  their  pedigree,  in  regular  succession,  from 
the  prophet  Elijah.  (See  the  Theses  of  Beziers,  A.  D.  1682.  in  Bayle's 
Nouvelles  de  la  Republique  des  Lettres,  CEuvres,  lorn.  i.  p.  82,  Jcc. 
and  the  prolix  irony  of  the  Ordres  Monastiques,  an  anonymous  work, 
torn.  i.p.  1 — 433.  Berlin,  1751.)  Home,  and  the  inquisition  of  Spain, 
silenced  the  profane  criticism  of  the  Jesuits  of  Klanders,  (Helyot, 
Hist,  des  Ordres  Monastiques,  torn.  i.  p.  282— 300.)  and  the  statue  of 
Elijah,  the  Carmelite,  has  been  erected  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter. 
(Voyages  du  P.  Labat,  torn.  iii.  p.  87.) 
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contemplative  life,  which  had  been  instituted  by  the 
Essenians,  in  Palestine  and  Egypt.  The  philosophic 
eye  of  Pliny  had  surveyed  with  astonishment  a  soli- 
tary people,  who  dwelt  among  the  palm-trees  near  the 
Dead  sea ;  who  subsisted  without  money,  who  were 
propagated  without  women,  and  who  derived  from  the 
disgust  and  repentance  of  mankind,  a  perpetual  supply 
of  voluntary  associates.' 

Egypt,  the  fruitful  parent  of  supersti-  Antony  and  the 
tion,  afforded  the  first  example  of  the  monks  of  Egypt, 
monastic  life.  Antonys  an  illiterate1"  A.  D.  305. 
youth  of  the  lower  parts  of  Thebais,  distributed  his 
patrimony,'1  deserted  his  family  and  native  home,  and 
executed  his  monastic  penance  with  original  and"  in- 
trepid fanaticism.  After  a  long  and  painful  noviciate, 
among  the  tombs,  and  in  a  ruined  tower,  he  boldly  ad- 
vanced into  the  desert  three  days'  journey  to  the  east- 
ward of  the  Nile  ;  discovered  a  lonely  spot,  which  pos- 
sessed the  advantages  of  shade  and  water,  and  fixed 
his  last  residence  on  mount  Colzim,  near  the  Red  sea; 
where  an  ancient  monastery  still  preserves  the  name 
and  memory  of  the  sainU  The  curious  devotion  of 
the  christians  pursued  him  to  the  desert  ;k  and  when 
he  was  obliged  to  appear  at  Alexandria,  in  the  face  of 
mankind,  he  supported  his  fame  with  discretion  and 
dignity.  He  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Athanasius, 
whose  doctrine  he  approved  ;  and  the  Egyptian  peas- 
ant respectively  declined  a  respectful  invitation  from 
the  emperor  Constantine.  The  venera-  251—356 
ble  patriarch  (for  Antony  attained  the 
age  of  one  hundred  and  five  years)  beheld  the  numer- 
ous progeny  which  had  been  formed  by  his  example 
and  his  lessons.  The  prolific  colonies  of  monks  mul- 
tiplied with  rapid  increase  on  the  sands  of  Libya,  upon 
the  rocks  of  Thebais,  and  in  the  cities  of  the  Nile.  To 
the  south  of  Alexandria,  the  mountain,  and  adjacent 
desert,  of  Nitria,  were  peopled  by  five  thousand  ana- 
chorets;  and  the  traveller  may  still  investigate  the 
ruins  of  fifty  monasteries,  which  were  planted  in  that 
barren  soil  by  the  disciples  of  Antony.1  In  the  Upper 
Thebais,  the  vacant  island  of  Tabt-nne  m  was  occupied 
by  Pachomius  and  fourteen  hundred  of  his  brethren. 
That  holy  abbot  successively  founded  nine  monaste- 
ries of  men,  and  one  of  women  ;  and  the  festival  of 


f  Plin.  Hist.  Natur.  v.  15.  Gens  sola,  et  in  toto  orbe  prater  ceteras 
mira,  sine  ulla  femina,  omni  vonere  abdicata,  sine  pecunia,  socia 
palmarum.  Ita  per  seculorum  mill  in  (incredible  dictu)  gens  aeterna 
est  in  qua  nemo  nascilur.  Tarn  fitcunda  illis  aliorumvitae  pceniten- 
tia  est.  He  places  them  just  beyond  the  noxious  influence  of  the 
lake,  and  names  Engaddi  and  Masada  as  the  nearest  towns.  The 
Laura,  and  monastery  of  St.  Sabas,  could  not  be  far  distant  from  this 
place.  See  Reland.  Palestin.  torn.  i.  p.  295.  torn.  ii.  p.  763.  874.  880. 
890 

c'See  Athanas.  Op.  torn.  ii.  p.  450-505.  and  the  Vit.  Patrum,  p.  26 
— 74.  with  Rosweyde's  Annotations.  The  former  is  the  Greek  origi- 
nal ;  the  latter  a  very  ancient  Latin  version  by  Evagrius,  the  friend 
of  St.  Jerom. 

h  rp»,u<uxT«  niv  palfty  sx  n.viorVfT«.  Athanas.  torn.  ii.  in  Vit.  St. 
Anton,  p.  452.  and  the  assertion  of  his  total  ignorance  has  been  re- 
ceived by  many  of  the  ancients  and  moderns.  But  TillemonKMem. 
Eccles.  torn.  vii.  p.  666.)  shows,  by  some  probable  arguments,  that 
Antony  could  read  and  write  in  the  Coptic,  his  native  tongue ;  and 
that  he  was  only  a  stranger  to  the  Greek  letters.  The  philosopher 
Synesius(p.51.)  acknowledges,  that  the  natural  geniusof  Antony  did 
not  require  the  aid  of  learning. 

i  Arura  autem  erant  ei  tr'ecentae  uberes,  et  valde  optima?.  (Vit. 
Patr.  1.  i.  p.  36.)  If  the  Arura  be  a  square  measure  of  an  hundred 
Egyptian  cubits,  (Rosweyde,  Onomasticon  ad  Vit.  Patrum,  p.  1014, 
1015.)  and  the  Egyptian  cubit  of  all  ages  be  equal  to  twenty-two  Eng- 
lish inches,  (Graves,  vol.  i  p.  233.)  the  arura  will  consist  of  about 
three  quarters  of  an  English  acre. 

i  The  description  of  the  monastery  is  given  by  Jerom,  (torn.  i.  p. 
248,249.  in  Vit.  Hilarion.)  and  the  P.  Sicard,  (Missions  du  Levant, 
torn.  v.  p.  122—200.)  Their  accounts  cannot  always  be  reconciled  : 
the  father  painted  from  his  fancy,  and  the  Jesuit  from  his  experience. 

k  [The  persecutions  of  Diocletian  were  one  cause  of  peopling  the 
desert  with  christians  who  chose  to  lead  the  life  of  the  anchorite  ra- 
ther than  remain  candidates  for  the  crown  of  martyrdom.  (Planck. 
Hist,  de  la  Constit.  de  l'Eglise  Chretien,  vol.  i.  chap.  14.  §  3.>—  G.J 

1  Jerom  torn.  i.j).  146.  ad  Eustochium.  Hist.  Lausiac.  c.  7.  in  Vit. 
Patrum,  p.  712.  The  P.  Sicard  (Missions  du  Levant,  torn.  ii.  p.  29— 
79.)  visited,  and  has  described,  this  desert,  which  now  contains  four 
monasteries,  and  twenty  or  thirty  monks.  See  D'Anville,  Descrip- 
tion de  l'Egypte,  p.  74. 

di  Tabenne  is  a  small  island  in  the  Nile,  in  the  diocese  of  Tentyra 
orDendera,  between  the  modern  town  of  Girge,  and  the  ruins  of  an- 
cient Thebes.  (D'Anville,  p.  194.)  M.  de  Tillemont  doubts  whether 
it  was  an  isle ;  but  I  may  conclude,  from  his  own  facts,  that  the  pri- 
mitive name  was  afterwards  transferred  to  the  great  monastery  of 
Bau  or  Pabau.   (Mem.  Eccles.  torn.  vii.  p.  678.  688.) 
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Easter  sometimes  collected  fifty  thousand  religious 
persons,  who  followed  his  angelic  rule  of  discipline." 
'  The  stately  and  populous  city  of  Oxyrinehus,  the  seat 
of  christian  orthodoxy,  had  devoted  the  temples,  the 
public  edifices,  and  even  the  ramparts,  to  pious  and 
charitable  uses ;  and  the  bishop,  who  might  preach  in 
twelve  churches,  computed  ten  thousand  females  and 
twenty  thousand  males  of  the  monastic  profession.0 
The  Egyptians,  who  gloried  in  this  marvellous  revo- 
lution, were  disposed  to  hope,  and  to  believe,  that  the 
number  of  monks  was  equal  to  the  remainder  of  the 
people  ;p  and  posterity  might  repeat  the  saying,  which 
had  formerly  been  applied  to  the  sacred  animals  of  the 
same  country,  that,  in  Egypt,  it  was  less  difficult  to 
find  a  god,  than  a  man. 

Propagation  of  Athanasius  introduced  into  Rome  the 
the  monastic  life  knowledge  and  practice  of  the  monastic 
at  Rome, ^       life  ;  and  a  school  of  this  new  philosophy 

.  '  "  was  opened  by  the  disciples  of  Antony, 
wTho  had  accompanied  their  primate  to  the  holy  thresh- 
old of  the  Vatican.  The  strange  and  savage  appearance 
of  these  Egyptians  excited,  at  first,  horror  and  con- 
tempt, and, -at  length,  applause  and  zealous  imitation. 
The  senators,  and  more  especially  the  matrons,  trans- 
formed their  palaces  and  villas  into  religious  houses; 
and  the  narrow  institution  of  six  vestals,  was  eclipsed 
by  the  frequent  monasteries,  which  were  seated  on  the 
ruins  of  ancient  temples,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  Ro- 
nton forum.9  Inflamed  by  the  example  of  Antony,  a 
Hilarinn  in  Pa-  Syrian  youth,  whose  name  was  Hila- 
lestine,        rion,'  fixed  his  dreary  abode  on  a  sandy 

A.  D.  m  beach,  between  the  sea  and  a  moTass, 
about  seven  miles  from  Gaza.  The  austere  penance 
in  which  he  persisted  forty-eight  years,  diffused  a 
similar  enthusiasm  ;  and  the  holy  man  was  followed 
by  a  train  of  two  or  three  thousand  anachorets,  when- 
ever he  visited  the  innumerable  monasteries  in  Pales- 
Basil  in  Pontus,  tine.  The  fame  of  Basil 3  is  immortal  in 

a.  D.  3C0.  the  monastic  history  of  the  east.  With 
a  mind,  that  had  tasted  the  learning  and  eloquence  of 
Athens  ;  with  an  ambition,  scarcely  to  be  satisfied 
by  the  archbishopric  of  Csesarea,  Basil  retired  to  a 
savage  solitude  in  Pontus ;  and  deigned,  for  a  while, 
to  give  laws  to  the  spiritual  colonies  which  he  pro- 
fusely scattered  along  the  coast  of  the  Black  sea.  In 
Martin  in  Gaul,  the  west,  Martin  of  Tours,*  a  soldier,  a 

A.  D. 370.  hermit,  a  bishop,  and  a  saint,  establish- 
ed the  monasteries  of  Gaul ;  two  thousand  of  his  dis- 
ciples followed  him  to  the  grave ;  and  his  eloquent 
historian  challenges  the  deserts  of  Thebais,  to  pro- 
duce, in  a  more  favourable  climate,  a  champion  of  equal 
virtue.  The  progress  of  the  monks  was  not  less 
rapid,  or  universal,  than  that  of  Christianity  itself. 
Every  province,  and,  at  last,  every  city,  of  the  em- 
pire, was  filled  with  their  increasing  multitudes  ;  and 
the  bleak  and  barren  isles,  from  Lerins  to  Lipari,  that 
arise  out  of  the  Tuscan  sea,  were  chosen  by  the  ana- 

n  See  in  the  Codex  Regularum  (published  by  Lucas  Holstenius, 
Rome,  1661.)  a  preface  of  St.  Jeroni  to  his  Latin  version  of  the  Rule 
of  Pachomius,  torn.  i.  p.  61. 

o  Rutin,  c.  5.  in  Vit.  Patrum.  p.  459.  He  calls  it  civitas  ampla 
valde  et  populosa,  and  reckons  twelve  churches.  Sirabo  (1.  xvii.  p. 
1166.)  and  Arnmianus  (xxii.  16.)  have  made  honourable  mention  of 
Oxyrinehus,  whose  inhabitants  adored  a  small  fish  in  a  magnificent 
temple. 

P  Quanti  populi  habentur  in  urbibus,  tanta  paena  habentur  in  de- 
sertis  mulliuulines  raonachorum.  Rufin.  c.  7.  in  Vit.  Patrum,  p.  461. 
He  congratulates  the  fortunate  change. 

q  The  introduction  of  the  monastic  life  into  Rome  and  Italy,  is  oc- 
casionally mentioned  by  Jerom,  (torn.  i.  p  119,  120.199.) 

r  See  the  Life  of  Hilarion,  by  St'.  Jerom,  (torn.  i.  p.  241.  252.)  The 
stories  of  Paul,  Hilarion,  and  Malchus,  by  the  same  author,  are  admi- 
rably told  ;  and  the  only  defect  of  these  pleasing  compositions  is  the 
want  of  truth  and  common  sense. 

»  His  original  retreat  was  in  a  small  village  on  the  banks  of  the 
Iris,  not  far  from  Neo-Csesarea.  The  ten  or  twelve  years  of  his  mon- 
astic life  were  disturbed  by  long  and  frequent  avocations.  Some 
critics  have  disputed  the  authenticity  of  his  ascetic  rules ;  but  the 
external  evidence  is  weighty,  and  they  can  only  prove  that  it  is  the 
work  of  a  real  or  alfecteJSenthusiast.  See  Tillemont,  Mem.  Eccles. 
torn.  ix.  p.  636 — 644.  Helyot,Hist.  des  Ordres  Jlcnasiiques,  tom.i.p. 
175—181.  H     ,  e 

t  See  his  Life,  and  the  Three  Dialogues  by  Sulpicius  Severus,  who 
asserts  (Dialog,  i  16.)  that  the  bookstellers  of  Rome  were  delighted 
with  the  quick  and  ready  sale  of  his  popular  work. 


chorets,  for  the  place  of  their  voluntary  exile.  An 
easy  and  perpetual  intercourse  by  sea  and  land  con- 
nected the  provinces  of  the  Roman  world  ;  and  the 
life  of  Hilarion  displays  the  facility  with  which  an 
indigent  hermit  of  Palestine  might  traverse  Egypt, 
embark  for  Sicily,  escape  to  E pirns,  and  finally  settle 
in  the  island  of  Cyprus.'-1  The  Latin  christians  em- 
braced the  religious  institutions  of  Rome.  The  pil- 
grims, who  visited  Jerusalem,  eagerly  copied,  in  the 
most  distant  climates  of  the  earth,  the  faithful  model 
of  the  monastic  life.  The  disciples  of  Antony  spread 
themselves  beyond  the  tropic,  over  the  christian  em- 
pire of  ^Ethiopia.*  The  monastery  of  Banchor,*  in 
Flintshire,  which  contained  above  two  thousand 
brethren,  dispersed  a  numerous  colony  among  the  bar- 
barians of  Ireland  : 1  and  Iona,  one  of  the  Hebrides, 
which  was  planted  by  the  Irish  monks,  diffused  over 
the  northern  regions  a  doubtful  ray  of  science  and 
superstition.-1 

These  unhappy  exiles  from  social  life  Causes  of  its 
were  impelled  by  the  dark  and  impla-  roP'd  progress, 
cable  genius  of  superstition.  Their  mutual  resolution 
was  supported  by  the  example  of  millions,  of  either 
sex,  of  every  age,  and  of  every  rank  ;  and  each  pro- 
selyte, who  entered  the  gates  of  a  monastery,  was 
persuaded,  that  he  trod  the  steep  and  thorny  path  of 
eternal  happiness. b  But  the  operation  of  these  reli- 
gious motives  was  variously  determined  by  the  tem- 
per and  situation  of  mankind.  Reason  might  subdue, 
or  passion  might  suspend,  their  influence  :  but  they 
acted  most  forcibly  on  the  infirm  minds  of  children 
and  females ;  they  were  strengthened  by  secret  re- 
morse, or  accidental  misfortune ;  and  they  might  de- 
rive some  aid  from  the  temporal  considerations  of 
vanity  or  interest.  It  was  naturally  supposed,  that 
the  pious  and  humble  monks,  who  had  renounced  the 
world,  to  accomplish  the  work  of  their  salvation,  were 
the  best  qualified  for  the  spiritual  government  of  the 
christians.  The  reluctant  hermit  was  torn  from  his 
cell,  and  seated,  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  people, 
on  the  episcopal  throne:  the  monasteries  of  Egypt, 
of  Gaul,  and  of  the  east,  supplied  a  regular  succes- 
sion of  saints  and  bishops  ;  and  ambition  soon  dis- 
covered the  secret  road  which  led  to  the  possession 
of  wealth  and  honours.'  The  popular  monks,  whose 
reputation  was  connected  with  the  fame  and  success 
of  the  order,  assiduously  laboured  to  multiply  the 
number  of  their  fellow-captives.  They  insinuated 
themselves  into  noble  and  opulent  families;  and  the 
specious  arts  of  flattery  and  seduction  were  employed 
to  secure  those  proselytes,  who  might  bestow  wealth 


n  When  Hilarion  sailed  from  Paraetonium  to  Cape  Pachynus,  he 
offered  to  pay  his  passage  with  a  book  of  the  Gospels.  Posthumian,  a 
Gallic  monk  who  had  visited  Egypt,  found  a  merchant-ship  bound 
from  Alexandria  to  Marseilles,  and  performed  the  voyage  in  thirty 
days.  (Sulp.  Sever.  Dialog,  i.  1.)  Athanasius,  who  addressed  his  life 
of  St.  Antony  to  the  foreign  monks,  was  obliged  to  hasten  the  compo- 
sition, that  it  mizht  be  ready  for  the  sailing  "of  the  fleets,  (torn.  ii.  p. 
451.) 

x  See  Jerom,  (torn.  i.  p.  126.)  Assemanni.  (Bibliot.  Orient,  torn.  iv. 
p.  92.  p.  857.  S19.)  and  Geddes,  (Church  History  of  Ethiopia,  p.  29— 
31.)  The  Abyssinian  monks  adhere  very  strictly  to  the  primitive  in- 
stitution. 

7  Camden's  Britannia,  vol.  i.  p.  666,  667. 

z  All  that  learning  can  extract  from  the  rubbish  of  the  dark  ages  is 
copiously  stated  by  archbishop  Usher,  in  his  Britannicarum  Ecclesi- 
arum  Antiquitates,  cap.  xvi.  p.  425 — 503. 

a  This  small,  though  not  barren,  spot,  Iona,  Hy,  or  Columbkill, 
only  two  miles  in  length,  and  one  miie  in  breadth,  has  been  distin- 
guished, 1.  by  the  monastery  of  St.  Columba,  founded  A.  D.  566 ; 
whose  abbot  exercised  an  extraordinary  jurisdiction  over  the  bishops 
of  Caledonia;  2.  by  a  classic  library,  which  afforded  some  hopes  of 
an  entire  Livy ;  and,  3.  By  the  tombs  of  sixty  kings.  Scots,  Irish,  and 
Norwegians;  who  reposed  in  holy  ground.  See  Usher,  (p.  311.  360 
— 370.)  and  Buchanan.  (Rer.  Scot.  1.  ii.  p.  15. edit.  Ruddiman.) 

b  Chrysostom  (in  the  first  tome  of  the  Benedictine  edition)  has 
consecrated  three  books  to  the  praise  and  defence  of  the  monastic  life. 
He  is  encouraged,  by  the  example  of  the  ark,  to  presume,  that  none 
but  the  elect  (the  monks)  can  possibly  be  saved,  (I.  i.  p.  55,  56.) 
Elsewhere,  indeed,  he  becomes  more  merciful,  (1.  iii.  p.  83,  84.)  and 
allows  different  degrees  of  glory,  like  the  sun,  rnoon,  and  stars.  In 
his  lively  comparison  of  a  king  and  a  monk,  (1.  iii.  p.  116—121.)  ho 
supposes  (what  is  hardly  fair)  that  the  king  will  be  more  sparingly 
rewarded,  and  more  rigorously  punished. 

c  Thomassin  (Discipline  de  l'Eslise,  torn.  i.  p.  1426. 1469.)  and  Ma- 
billon.  (CEuvres  Posthumes,  >om.  ii.  p.  1(5 — 158.)  The  monks  were 
gradually  adopted  as  pari  of  the  ecclesiastical  hierarchy. 
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or  dio-nitv  on  the  monastic  profession.    The  indignant!  by  reason  or  passion,  were  at  liberty  to  resume  the 


father  bewailed  the  loss,  perhaps,  of  an  only  son  ;  * 
the  credulous  maid  was  betrayed  by  vanity  to  violate 
the  laws  of  nature ;  and  the  matron  aspired  to  ima- 
ginary perfection,  by  renouncing  the  virtues  of  domes- 
tic life.e  Paula  yielded  to  the  persuasive  eloquence 
of  Jerom  ;  '  and  the  profane  title  of  mother-in-law  of 
God/  tempted  that  illustrious  widow  to  consecrate  the 
virginity  of  her  daughter  Eustochium.  By  the  ad- 
vice, and  in  the  company,  of  her  spiritual  guide, 
Paula  abandoned  Rome  and  her  infant  son;  retired 
to  the  holy  village  of  Bethlem;  founded  an  hospital 
and  four  monasteries  ;  and  acquired,  by  her  alms  and 
penance,  an  eminent  and  conspicuous  station  in  the 
catholic  church.  Such  rare  and  illustrious  penitents 
were  celebrated  as  the  glory  and  example  of  their 
age ;  but  the  monasteries  were  filled  by  a  crowd  of 
obscure  and  abject  plebeians, h  who  gained  in  the  clois- 
ter much  more  than  they  had  sacrificed  in  the  world. 
Peasants,  slaves,  and  mechanics,  might  escape  from 
poverty  and  contempt,  to  a  safe  and  honourable  pro- 
fession ;  whose  apparent  hardships  were  mitigated 
by  custom,  by  popular  applause,  and  by  the  secret  re- 
laxation of  discipline.'  The  subjects  of  Rome,  whose 
persons  and  fortunes  were  made  responsible  for  un- 
equal and  exorbitant  tributes,  retired  from  the  oppres- 
sion of  the  imperial  government ;  and  the  pusillani- 
mous youth  preferred  the  penance  of  a  monastic,  to 
the  dangers  of  a  military,  life.  The  affrighted  pro- 
vincials of  every  rank,  who  fled  before  the  barbarians, 
found  shelter  and  subsistence;  whole  legions  were 
buried  in  these  religious  sanctuaries;  and  the  same 
cause,  which  relieved  the  distress  of  individuals,  im- 
paired the  strength  and  fortitude  of  the  empire? 
Obedience  of  tbe  The  monastic  profession  of  the  an- 
monks.  cients k  was  an  act  of  voluntary  devo- 
tion. The  inconstant  fanatic  was  threatened  with  the 
eternal  vengeance  of  the  God  whom  he  deserted  ;  but 
the  doors  of  the  monastery  were  still  open  for  repen- 
tance.   Those  monks,  whose  conscience  was  fortified 


<l  Dr.  Middleton  (vol.  j.  p.  110.)  liberally  censures  the  conduct  and 
writings  of  Chrysostom,  one  of  the  most  eloquent  and  successful  ad- 
vocates for  the  monastic  life. 

c  [The  first  statutes  relative  to  the  organization  of  monasteries 
forbad  these  ahuses.  The  wife  could  not  devote  herself  to  the  clnis 
ter  without  the  consent  of  her  husband,  nor  the  husband  without 
the  consent  of  the  wife,  (St.  Basil,  reg.  maj.  qu.  xii.):  a  child  who 
was  a  minor  without  the  consent  of  the  parents,  {lb.  qu.  xv.  cone. 
Oangr.  ch.  16.):  a  slave  atrainst  the  will  of  his  master. (cone.  Chalced. 
ch.  4.)  But  the  emperor  Justinian  removed  these  prohibitions  and 
permitted  slaves,  children  and  wives  to  enter  the  cloister  without 
the  consent  of  their  masters,  their  parents  or  their  husbands,  (JVo- 
veil.  v.  ch.  2.  cod.  Just.  I.  i.  vol.  3.  lest.  53— 55.)—  CM 

f  Jerom's  devout  ladies  form  a  very  considerable  portion  of  his 
works  ;  the  particular  treatise,  which  he  styles  the  epitaph  of  Paula, 
(torn  .  i.  p.  169 — 192.)  is  an  elaborate  and  extravagant  panegyric. 
The  exordium  is  ridiculously  lurgid.  "  If  all  the  members  of  my  bo- 
dy were  changed  into  tongues,  and  if  all  my  limbs  resounded  with  a 
human  voice,  yet  should  1  he  incapable,"  &c. 

r  Socrus  Dei  esse  ccepisti.  (Jerom,  torn.  i.  p.  HO.  ad  Eustochium.) 
Rutinus  (in  Hieronym.  Op.  torn.  iv.  p.  223.)  who  was  justly  scan- 
dalized, nsks  his  adversary.  From  what  pagan  poet  lie  had  stolen  an 
expression  so  impious  and  absurd  ? 

b  Nunc  autem  veniunt  plerumsjne  ad  banc  professionem  scrvitutis 
Dei.'et  ex  conditione  servili,  vel  etiain  liberati,  vel  propter  hoc  a  Do- 
minis  liberati  sive  liherandi ;  et  ex  vita  rusticana,  et  ex  opificum  ex- 
crcitatione,  et  plebcio  la  bore.  Augustin.  dc  Oper.  Monach.  c.  22. 
ap.  Thomasin.  Discipline  de  l'Eglise,  torn.  iii.  p.  1094.  The  Egyptian, 
who  blamed  Arsenius,  owned  that  he  led  a  more  comfortable  life  as 
a  monk,  than  as  a  shepherd.  See  Tillemont.  Mem.  Ecclcs.  torn.  xiv. 
p.  679. 

i  A  Dominican  friar,  (Voyages  du  P.  Labat,  torn.  i.  p.  10.)  who 
lodged  at  Cadiz  in  a  convent  of  his  brethren,  soon  understood  that 
their  repose  was  never  interrupted  by  nocturnal  devotion  ;  "  quoiqu' 
on  ne  laisse  pas  de  sonner  pour  1'edificalion  du  peuplc." 

j  See  a  very  sensible  preface  of  Lucas  Ilolstenius  to  the  Codex  Re- 
gularum.  The  emperors  attempted  to  support  the  obligation  of 
public  and  private  duties,*  but  tiic  feeble  dykes  were  swept  away 
by  tbe  torrent  of  superstition;  and  Justinian  surpassed  the  most 
sanguine  wishes  of  the  monks.  (Thomasin,  torn.  i.  p.  1782 — 1799.  and 
Bimrham,  I.  vii.  c.  3.  p  253.) 

k  The  monastic  institutions,  particularly  those  of  Egypt,  about  the 
year  400,  arc  described  by  four  curious  and  devout  travellers;  Rufi 
nus,  (Vit.  Patrum.  I.  ii.  iii.  p.  424—536.)  Posthumian,  (Sulp.  Sever. 
Dialog,  i.)  Palladius.  (Hist.  Lausiac.  in  Vit.  Patrum,  p.  709 — 863.) 
and  Cassian,  (see  in  torn.  vii.  Bibliothec.  Max.  Patrum,  his  first 
hooks  of  Institutes,  and  the  twenty-four  Collations  or  Conferen 
ces.   

*  [Tlie  emperor  Valeria  jn  pirlicut^r  enacted,  a  hw  :  Contra  iermir?  ouORdam  sectatorw  qui 
deserlis.Civilahjrn  DHUiiTilus  cAijt-iii' Ntb'.u;i,,«i  ac  secret*  et  s|»-cte  rcligioaig  cum  oxtiLus 
ttiouacburum  cyugregantur.  (Cod.  TUeod.  1.  lib.  tit.  1,  leg.  o3.) — (».) 


character  of  men  and  citizens  ;  and  even  the  spouses 
of  Christ  might  accept  the  legal  embraces  of  an  earth- 
ly lover.'  The  examples  of  scandal,  and  the  progress 
of  superstition,  suggested  the  propriety  of  more  for- 
cible restraints.  After  a  sufficient  trial,  the  fidelity  of 
the  novice  was  secured  by  a  solemn  and  perpetual 
vow  ;  and  his  irrevocable  engagement  was  ratified  by 
the  laws  of  the  church  and  state.  A  guilty  fugitive 
was  pursued,  arrested,  and  restored  to  his  perpetual 
prison  ;  and  the  interposition  of  the  magistrate  op- 
pressed the  freedom  and  merit,  which  had  alleviated, 
in  some  degree,  the  abject  slavery  of  the  monastic 
discipline.™  The  actions  of  a  monk,  his  words,  and 
even  his  thoughts,  were  determined  by  an  inflexible 
rule,"  or  a  capricious  superior:  the  slightest  offences 
were  corrected  by  di  grace  or  confinement,  extraordi- 
nary fasts  or  bloody  flagellation;  and  disobedience, 
murmur,  or  delay,  were  ranked  in  the  catalogue  of 
the  most  heinous  sins.0  A  "blind  submission  to  the 
commands  of  the  abbot,  however  absurd,  or  even 
criminal,  they  might  seem,  was  the  ruling  principle, 
the  first  virtue,  of  the  Egyptian  monks;  and  their 
patience  was  frequently  exercised  by  the  most  extra- 
vagant trials.  They  were  directed  to  remove  an  enor- 
mous rock  ;  assiduously  to  water  a  barren  staff,  that 
was  planted  in  the  ground,  till,  at  the  end  of  three 
years,  it  should  vegetate  and  blossom  like  a  tree  ;  to 
walk  into  a  fiery  furnace  ;  or  to  cast  their  infant  into 
a  deep  pond  :  and  several  saints,  or  madmen,  have 
been  immortalized  in  monastic  story,  by  their  thought- 
less and  fearless  obedience.p  The  freedom  of  the 
mind,  the  source  of  every  generous  and  rational  senti- 
ment, was  destroyed  by  the  habits  of  credulity  and 
submission;  and  the  monk,  contracting  the  vices  of  a 
slave,  devoutly  followed  the  faith  and  passions  of  his 
ecclesiastical  tyrant.  The  peace  of  the  eastern  church 
was  invaded  by  a  swarm  of  fanatics,  incapable  of 
fear,  or  reason,  or  humanity;  and  the  imperial  troops 
acknowledged,  without  shame,  that  they  were  much 
less  apprehensive  of  an  encounter  with  the  fiercest 
barbarians.i 

Superstition  has  often  framed  and  Their  dress  and 
consecrated  the  fantastic  garments  of  habitations, 
the  monks  :r  but  their  apparent  singularity  sometimes 
proceeds  from  their  uniform  attachment  to  a  simple 
and  primitive  model,  which  the  revolutions  of  fashion 
have  made  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  mankind.  The 
father  of  the  Benedictines  expressly  disclaims  all  idea 
of  choice  or  merit;  and  soberly  exhorts  his  disciples  to 


1  The  example  of  Malchus,  (Jerom,  torn,  i.  p.  256.)  and  the  design 
of  Cassian  and  his  friend,  (Collation  xxiv.  1.)  are  incontestable  proofs 
of  their  freedom  ;  which  is  elegantly  described  by  Erasmus  in  his  Life 
of  St.  Jerom.  See  Chardon.  Hist,  des  Sacremens,  torn.  vi.  p.  279 — 300. 

m  Seethe  laws  of  Justinian,  (Novel,  exxiii.  No.  42.)  and  of  Lewis 
the  Pious,  (in  tbe  Historians  of  France,  torn.  vi.  p.  427.)  and  tlie  ac- 
tual jurisprudence  of  France,  in  Denissart.  Decisions,  &c.  torn.  iv.  p. 
855,  &c. 

n  Tbe  ancient  Codex  Regularum  collected  by  Benedict  Anianinus, 
the  reformer  of  the  monks  in  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century, 
and  published  in  the  seventeenth,  by  Lucas  Holsfenius,  contains 
thirty  different  rules  for  men  and  women.  Of  these  seven  were 
composed  in  Egypt,  one  in  the  east,  one  in  Cappndocia,  one  in  Italy, 
one  in  Africa,  four  in  Spain,  eight  in  Gaul,  or  France,  and  one  in 
England. 

o  The  rules  of  Columbanus,  so  prevalent  in  the  west,  inflicts  one 
hundred  lashes  for  very  slight  offences.  (Cod.  Reg.  part  ii.  p.  }74.) 
Before  tbe  time  of  Charlemagne,  the  abbots  indulged  themselves  in 
mutilating  their  monks,  or  putting  out  their  eyes  ;  a  punishment 
much  less  cruel,  than  the  tremendous  vade  in  pace,  (the  subterra- 
neous dungeon,  or  sepulchre.)  which  was  afterwards  invented.  See 
an  admirable  discourse  of  tbe  learned  Mnbillon,  (CEuvres  Posthu- 
mes,  torn.  ii.  p.  321 — 3"6.)  who,  on  this  occasion,  seems  to  be  in- 
spired by  the  centos  of  humanity.  For  such  an  effort,  I  can  forgive 
his  defence  of  the  holy  tear  of  Vendome,  (p.  361 — 399.) 

P  Sulp.  Sever.  Dialog,  i.  12.  13.  p.  532,  Ate.  Cassian.  Instilut.  1.  iv. 
c.  26,  27.  '•  Pru  cipua  ibi  vii  ins  et  prima  est  obedientia."  Among 
the  Verba  seniorum  (in  Vit.  Patrum,  I.  v.  p.  617.)  the  fourteenth  li- 
bel or  discourse  is  on  the  subject  of  obedience ;  and  tbe  Jesuit  Ros- 
weyde,  who  published  that  huge  volume  for  the  use  of  convents,  has 
collected  all  the  scattered  passages  in  his  two  copious  indexes. 

q  Dr.  Jortin  (Remarks  on  Ecclesiastical  History,  vol.  iv.  p.  161.) 
has  observed  the  scandalous  valour  of  the  Cappadocian  monks, 
which  was  exemplified  in  the  banishment  of  Chrysostom. 

r  Cassian  has  simply,  though  copiously,  described  the  monastic 
habit  of  F.gypi,  (Institut.  1.  i.)  to  which  Sozomen  (I.  iii.  v.  14.)  attri- 
butes such  allegorical  meaning  and  virtue. 
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adopt  the  coarse  and  convenient  dress  of  the  countries 
which  they  may  inhabit.*  The  monastic  habits  of  the 
ancients  varied  with  the  climate,  and  their  mode  of 
life ;  and  they  assumed,  with  the  same  indifference, 
the  sheep-skin  of  the  Egyptian  peasants,  or  the  cloak 
of  the  Grecian  philosophers.  They  allowed  them- 
selves the  use  of  linen  in  Egypt,  where  it  was  a  cheap 
and  domestic  manufacture;  but  in  the  west,  they  re- 
jected such  an  expensive  article  of  foreign  luxury.' 
It  was  the  practice  of  the  monks  either  to  cut  or  shave 
their  hair;  they  wrapped  their  heads  in  a  cowl,  to  es- 
cape the  sight  of  profane  objects ;  their  legs  and  feet 
were  naked,  except  in  the  extreme  cold  of  winter;  and 
their  slow  and  feeble  steps  were  supported  by  a  long 
starT.  The  aspect  of  a  genuine  anachoret  was  horrid 
and  disgusting:  every  sensation  that  is  offensive  to 
man,  was  thought  acceptable  to  God  ;  and  the  angelic 
rule  of  Tabenne  condemned  the  salutary  custom  of 
bathing  the  limbs  in  water,  and  of  anointing  them  with 
oil."  The  austere  monks  slept  on  the  ground,  on  a 
hard  mat,  or  a  rough  blanket;  and  the  same  bundle  of 
palm-leaves  served  them  as  a  seat  in  the  day,  and  a 
pillow  in  the  night.  Their  original  cells  were  low- 
narrow  huts,  built  of  the  slightest  materials ;  which 
formed,  by  the  regular  distribution  of  the  streets,  a 
large  and  populous  village,  enclosing,  within  the  com- 
mon wall,  a  church,  an  hospital,  perhaps  a  library, 
some  necessary  offices,  a  garden,  and  a  fountain  or  re- 
servoir of  fresh  water.  Thirty  or  forty  brethren  com- 
posed a  family  of  separate  discipline  and  diet;  and  the 
great  monasteries  of  Egypt  consisted  of  thirty  or  forty 
families. 

Their  diet  Pleasure  and  guilt  are  synonymous 
terms  in  the  language  of  the  monks ; 
and  they  had  discovered,  by  experience,  that  rigid 
fasts  and  abstemious  diet,  are  the  most  effectual  pre- 
servatives against  the  impure  desires  of  the  flesh.1 
The  rules  of  abstinence,  which  they  imposed,  or  prac- 
tised, were  not  uniform  or  perpetual  :  the  cheerful  fes- 
tival of  the  Pentecost  was  balanced  by  the  extraordi- 
nary mortification  of  Lent ;  the  fervour  of  new  monas- 
teries was  insensibly  relaxed  ;  and  the  voracious  appe- 
tite of  the  Gauls  could  not  imitate  the  patient  aud  tem- 
perate virtue  of  the  Egyptians.?  The  disciples  of  An- 
tony and  Pachomius  were  satisfied  with  their  daily 
pittance,1  of  twelve  ounces  of  bread,  or  rather  biscuit,1 
which  they  divided  into  two  frugal  repasts,  of  the  af- 
ternoon, and  of  the  evening.  It  was  esteemed  a  merit, 
and  almost  a  duty,  to  abstain  from  the  boiled  vegeta- 
bles which  were  provided  for  the  refectory  ;  but  the  ex- 
traordinary bounty  of  the  abbot  sometimes  indulged 
them  with  the  luxury  of  cheese,  fruit,  sallad,  and  the 
small  dried  fish  of  the  Nile.b    A  more  ample  latitude 

s  Regul.  Benedict.  No.  55.  part.  ii.  p.  51. 

t  See  the  Rule  ofFerreolus,  hishop  of  TJfez.  (No.  31.  in  Cod.  Reeul. 
part  ii.  p.  136.)  and  of  Isidore,  bishop  of  Seville,  (No.  13.  Ibid.  p.  214.) 

a  Some  partial  indulgences  were  granted  for  the  hands  and  feet. 
"  Totum  autem  corpus  nemo  unguet  nisi  causa  infirmitatis,  nec  lava- 
bitur  aqua  nudo  corpore,  nisi  languor  perspicuus  sit."  (Regul.  Pa- 
ction!, xcii.  part  i.  p.  78.) 

x  St.  Jerom,  in  strong  but  indiscreet  language,  expresses  the  most 
important  use  of  fasting  and  abstinence  :  "  Non  quod  Deus  universi- 
tatis  Creator  et  Dominus,  intestinorum  nostrorum  rugitu,  et  inanita- 
te  ventris,  pulmonisque  ardore  delectetur,  sed  quod  aliter  pudicitia 
tuta  esse  non  possit."'  (Op.  torn.  i.  p.  137.  ad  Eustochium.)  See  the 
twelfth  and  twenty-second  Collations  of  Cassian,  de  Castitate,  and 
de  Illusionibus  Noctumis. 

y  Edacitas  in  Graecis  gula  est,  in  Gallis  natura.  (Dialog,  i.  c.  4.  p. 
421.)  Cassian  fairly  owns,  that  the  perfect  model  of  abstinence  can- 
not be  imitated  in  Gaul,  on  account  of  the  aerem  temperies,  and  the 
qualitas  nostra?  fragilitatis.  (Institut.  iv.  11.).  Among  the  western 
rules,  that  of  Colunibanus  is  the  most  austere;  he  had  been  educated 
amidst  the  poverty  of  Ireland,  as  rigid  perhaps,  and  inflexible,  as 
the  abstemious  virtue  of  Egypt.  The  rule  of  Isidore  of  Seville  is 
the  mildest ;  on  holydays  he  allows  the  use  of  flesh. 

i  "Those  who  drink  only  water,  and  have  no  nutritious  liquor, 
ought  at  least  to  have  a  pound  and  a  half  (twenty-four  ounces)  of 
bread  every  day."   State  of  Prisons,  p.  40.  by  Mr.  Howard. 

a  See  Cassian.  Collat.  I.  ii.  19,  20,  21.  Ths  small  loaves,  or  biscuit, 
of  six  ounces  each,  had  ohtaioed  the  name  of  Pazimaeia.  (Rosweyde. 
Onomasticon,  p.  1045.)  Pachomius,  however,  allowed  his  monks 
some  latitude  in_the  quantity  of  their  food  :  but  he  made  them  work 
fn  proportion  as  fhev  ate.  (Pallad.  in  Hist.  Lausiac.  c.  38.  39.  in 
ViL  Pa'trum.  I.  viii.  p.  736.  737.) 

b  See  the  banquet  to  which  Cassian  (Collation,  viii.  1.)  was  invit- 
ed by  Serenus,  an  Egyptian  abbot. 


of  sea  and  river  fish  was  gradually  allowed  or  as- 
sumed ;  hut  the  use  of  flesh  was  long  confined  to  the 
sick  or  travellers ;  and  when  it  gradually  prevailed  in 
the  less  rigid  monasteries  of  Europe,  a  singular  dis- 
tinction was  introduced ;  as  if  birds,  whether  w:ild  or 
domestic,  had  been  less  profane  than  the  grosser  ani- 
mals of  the  field.  Water  was  the  pure  and  innocent 
beverage  of'  the  primitive  monks  ;  and  the  founder  of 
the  Benedictines  regrets  the  daily  portion  of  half  a 
pint  of  wine,  which  had  been  extorted  from  him  by 
the  intemperance  of  the  age.c  Such  an  allowance 
might  be  easily  supplied  by  the  vineyards  of  Italy; 
and  his  victorious  disciples,  who  passed  the  Alps,  the 
Rhine,  and  the  Baltic,  required,  in  the  place  of  wine, 
an  adequate  compensation  of  strong  beer  or  cyder. 

The  candidate  who  aspired  to  the  vir-  Their  manual 
tue  of  evangelical  poverty,  abjured,  at  labour, 
his  first  entrance  into  a  regular  community,  the  idea, 
and  even  the  name,  of  all  separate  or  exclusive  pos- 
session.* The  brethren  were  supported  by  their  man- 
ual labour ;  and  the  duty  of  labour  was  strenuously 
recommended  as  a  penance,  as  an  exercise,  and  as  the 
most  laudable  means  of  securing  their  daily  subsist- 
ence.' The  garden,  and  fields,  which  the  industry  of 
the  monks  had  often  rescued  from  the  forest  or  the  mo- 
rass, were  diligently  cultivated  by  their  hands.  They 
performed,  without  reluctance,  the  menial  offices  of 
slaves  and  domestics  ;  and  the  several  trades  that  were 
necessary  to  provide  their  habits,  their  utensils,  and 
their  lodging,  were  exercised  within  the  precincts  of 
the  great  monasteries.  The  monastic  studies  have 
tended,  for  the  most  part,  to  darken,  rather  than  to  dis- 
pel, the  cloud  of  superstition.  Yet  the  curiosity  or 
zeal  of  some  learned  solitaries  has  cultivated  the  eccle- 
siastical, and  even  the  profane,  sciences  :  and  posterity 
must  gratefully  acknowledge,  that  the  monuments  of 
Greek  and  Roman  literature  have  been  preserved  and 
multiplied  by  their  indefatigable  pens.'  But  the  more 
humble  industry  of  the  monks,  especially  in  Egypt, 
was  contented  with  the  silent,  sedentary  occupation, 
of  making  wooden  sandals,  or  of  twisting  the  leaves 
of  the  palm-tree  into  mats  and  baskets.  The  superflu- 
ous stock,  which  was  not  consumed  in  domestic  use, 
supplied,  by  trade,  the  wants  of  the  community :  the 
boats  of  Tabenne,  and  the  other  monasteries  of  The- 
bais.  descended  the  Nile  as  far  as  Alexandria ;  and,  in 
a  christian  market,  the  sanctity  of  the  workmen  might 
enhance  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  work. 

But  the  necessity  of  manual  labour  Theij  riches 
was  insensibly  superseded.  The  novice 
was  tempted  to  bestow  his  fortune  on  the  saints,  in 
whose  society  he  was  resolved  to  spend  the  remainder 
of  his  life;  and  the  pernicious  indulgence  of  the  laws 
permitted  him  to  receive,  for  their  use,  any  future  ac- 
cessions of  legacy  or  inheritance.^  Melania  contribu- 
ted her  plate,  three  hundred  pounds'  weight  of  silver; 


c  See  the  Rule  of  St.  Benedict,  No.  39,  40.  (in  Cod.  Reg.  part  ii.  p. 
41,  42.)  Licet  legamus  vinum  omnino  monachorum  non  esse  :  sed 
quia  nostris  temporibus  id  monachis  persuader!  non  potest  ;  he  al- 
lows them  a  Roman  hemina,  a  measure  which  may  be  ascertained 
from  Arbuthnofs  Tables. 

i  Such  expressions  as  my  book,  my  cloak,  my  shoes,  (Cassian.  In- 
stiiut.  1.  i.  v.  c.  13.)  were  not  less  severely  prohibited  among  the 
western  monks ;  (Cod.  Regul.  part.  ii.  p.  174.235. 288.)  and  the  Rule  of 
Columbanus  punished  them  with  six  lashes.  The  ironical  author  of 
the  Ordren  Monastiques,  who  laughs  at  the  foolish  nicety  of  mo- 
dern convents,  seems  ignorant  that  the  ancients  were  equally  absurd. 

e  Two  great  masters  of  Ecclesiastical  science,  the  P.  Thomasin, 
(Discipline  de  I'Eglise,  torn.  hi.  p.  1090—1139.)  and  the  P.  Mabilloir. 
(Etudes  Monastiques,  torn.  i.  p.  116—155.)  have  seriously  examined 
the  manual  labour  of  the  monks,  which  the  former  considers  as  a 
merit,  and  the  latter  as  a  duty. 

r  Mabillon  (Etudes  Monastiques,  torn.  i.  p.  47— 55 )  has  collected 
many  curious  facts  to  justify  the  literary  labours  of  his  predeces- 
sors, both  in  the  east  and  west.  Books  were  copied  in  the  ancient 
monasieries  of  Egypt,  Cassian.  Institut.  I.  iv.  c.  12.  and  by  the  dis- 
ciples of  St.  Martin.  Sulp.  Sever,  in  Vit.  Martin,  c.  7.  p.  473.  Cassi- 
odorus  has  allowed  an  ample  scope  for  the  studies  of  the  monks ; 
and  we  shall  not  be  scandalized  if  their  pen  sometimes  wandered 
from  Chrysostom  and  Augustin,  to  Homer  and  Virgil. 

5  Thomassin  (Discipline  de  I'Eglise,  torn.  ili.  p.  118.  145,  14fi.  171  — 
179.)  has  examined  the  revolution  of  the  civil,  canon,  and  common 
law.  Modern  France  confirms  the  death  which  the  monks  have  in- 
flicted on  themselves,  and  justly  deprives  them  of  all  right  of  inheri- 
tance. 
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and  Paula  contracted  an  immense  debt,  for  the  relief 
of  their  favourite  monks ;  who  kindly  imparted  the 
merits  of  their  prayers  and  penance  to  a  rich  and  libe- 
ral sinner.b  Time  continually  increased,  and  accidents 
could  seldom  diminish,  the  estates  of  the  popular  mon- 
asteries, which  spread  over  the  adjacent  country  and 
cities  :  and,  in  the  first  century  of  their  institution,  the 
infidel  Zosimus  has  maliciously  observed,  that,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  poor,  the  christian  monks  had  reduced  a 
great  part  of  mankind  to  a  state  of  beggary.'  As  long 
as  they  maintained  their  original  fervour,  they  approv- 
ed themselves,  however,  the  faithful  and  benevolent 
stewards  of  the  charity  which  was  intrusted  to  their 
care.  But  their  discipline  was  corrupted  by  prosper- 
ity :  they  gradually  assumed  the  pride  of  wealth,  and 
at  last  indulged  the  luxury  of  expense.  Their  public 
luxury  might  be  excused  by  the  magnificence  of  reli- 
gious worship,  and  the  decent  motive  of  erecting  dura- 
ble habitations  for  an  immortal  society.  But  every 
age  of  the  church  has  accused  the  licentiousness  of 
the  degenerate  monks ;  who  no  longer  remembered  the 
object  of  their  institution,  embraced  the  vain  and  sen- 
sual pleasures  of  the  world,  which  they  had  renoun- 
ced,11 and  scandalously  abused  the  riches  which  had 
been  acquired  by  the  austere  virtues  of  their  founders.' 
Their  natural  descent,  from  such  painful  and  danger- 
ous virtue,  to  the  common  vices  of  humanity,  will  not, 
perhaps,  excite  much  grief  or  indignation  in  the  mind 
of  a  philosopher. 
_,  .    ,. '  The  lives  of  the  primitive  monks  were 

Their  solitude.  ,  .  r  ,       ...  , 

consumed  in  penance  and  solitude;  un- 
disturbed by  the  various  occupations  which  fill  the 
time,  and  exercise  the  faculties,  of  reasonable,  active, 
and  social  beings.  Whenever  they  were  permitted  to 
step  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  monastery,  two  jeal- 
ous companions  were  the  mutual  guards  and  spies  of 
each  other's  actions;  and,  after  their  return,  they  were 
condemned  to  forget,  or,  at  least,  to  suppress,  whatever 
they  had  seen  or  heard  in  the  world.  Strangers,  who 
professed  the  orthodox  faith,  were  hospitably  enter- 
tained in  a  separate  apartment ;  but  their  dangerous 
conversation  was  restricted  to  some  chosen  elders  of 
approved  discretion  and  fidelity.  Except  in  their  pre- 
sence, the  monastic  slave  might  not  receive  the  visits 
of  his  friends  or  kindred  ;  and  it  was  deemed  highly 
meritorious,  if  he  afflicted  a  tender  sister,  or  an  aged 
parent,  by  the  obstinate  refusal  of  a  word  or  look.m 
The  monks  themselves  passed  their  lives,  without  per- 
sonal attachments,  among  a  crowd,  which  had  been 
formed  by  accident,  and  was  detained,  in  the  same  pri- 
son, by  force  or  prejudice.  Recluse  fanatics  have  few 
ideas  or  sentiments  to  communicate;  a  special  licence 
of  the  abbot  regulated  the  time  and  juration  of  their 
familiar  visits ;  and,  at  their  silent  meals,  they  were 
enveloped  in  their  cowls,  inaccessible,  and  almost  in- 
visible, to  each  other."    Study  is  the  resource  of  soli- 


h  See  Jerom,  (lorn.  i.  p.  17G.  183.)  The  monk  Pambo  made  a  sub. 
lime  answer  to  Melania,  who  wished  to  specify  the  value  of  her  gift. 
"Do  you  offer  it  to  me,  or  to  God?  If  to  God,  he  who  suspends  the 
mountains  in  a  balance,  need  not  he  informed  of  the  weight  of  your 
plate."  (Pallad  Hist.  Lausiac.  c.  10.  in  the  Vit.  Patrum,  I.  vii'i.  n 
715.)  ' ' 

i    TO  WC\M  fllJO?  T»{  y,r  »XII10T*WTO,  vptQctTll  TH  ,UI  T  «  J,  Jo  *  X  I  JTCtVTK 

irt.Xii;»»«T«,'(<5  nam)  TT.%«t  «»T«iT(ir«»i(j.  Zosim.  1.  v  p 
325.  Yet  the  wealth  of  the  eastern  monks  was  far  surpassed  by  the 
princely  greatness  of  the  Benedictines. 

k  The  sixth  general  council  (the  (iuinisext,  in  Trullo.  Canon  xlvii. 
in  Beveridge,  torn.  i.  p.  213.)  restrains  women  from  passing  the  nicht 
in  a  male,  or  men  in  a  female,  monastery.  The  seventh  general 
council  (the  second  Niceue,  Canon  xx.  in  Beveridge,  torn.  i.  p.  325.) 
prohibits  the  erection  of  double  or  promiscuous  monasteries  of  both 
eexes  :  but  it  appears  from  Balsamon,  that  the  prohibition  was  not 
effectual.  On  the  irregular  pleasures  and  expenses  of  the  clergy  and 
monks,  see  Thomasin,  torn.  iii.  p.  1334— 13G8. 

1  I  have  somewhere  heard  or  read  the  frank  confession  of  a  Bene- 
dictine abbot  :  "  My  vow  of  poverty  has  given  me  a  hundred  thou- 
sand crowns  a  year;  my  vow  of  obedience  has  raised  me  to  Ihe 
rank  of  a  sovereign  prince."— I  forget  the  consequences  of  his  vow 
of  chastity. 

m  Pior,  an  Eeyptian  monk,  allowed  his  sister  to  see  him;  but  he 
shut  his  eyes  during  the  whole  visit.  See  Vit.  Patrum,  1.  iii.  p.  501. 
Many  such  examples  might  he  added. 

n  The  7lh,  8th,  29th,  311th,  31st,  34th,  57th,  00th,  86th  and  95th, 
articles  of  the  Rule  of  Pachomius,  impose  most  intolerable  laws  of 
silence  and  mortification. 


tude :  but  education  had  not  prepared  and  qualified  for 
any  liberal  studies  the  mechanics  and  peasants,  who 
filled  the  monastic  communities.  They  might  work  : 
but  the  vanity  of  spiritual  perfection  was  tempted  to 
disdain  the  exercise  of  manual  labour;  and  the  indus- 
try must  be  faint  and  languid,  which  is  not  excited  by 
the  sense  of  personal  interest. 

According  to  their  faith  and  zeal,  they  Their  devotion 
might  employ  the  day,  which  they  passed  and  visi<"1R- 
in  their  cells,  either  in  vocal  or  mental  prayer  :  they 
assembled  in  the  evening,  and  they  were  awakened  in 
the  night,  for  the  public  worship  of  the  monastery. 
The  precise  moment  was  determined  by  the  stars, 
which  are  seldom  clouded  in  the  serene  sky  of  Egypt; 
and  a  rustic  hnrn,  or  trumpet,  the  signal  of  devotion, 
twice  interrupted  the  vast  silence  of  the  desert.0  Even 
sleep,  the  last  refuge  of  the  unhappy,  was  rigorously 
measured  :  the  vacant  hours  of  the  monk  heavily  rolled 
along,  without  business  or  pleasure;  and,  before  the 
close  of  each  day,  he  had  repeatedly  accused  the  tedi- 
ous progress  of  the  sun.P  In  this  comfortless  state, 
superstition  still  pursued  and  tormented  her  wretched 
votaries. i  The  repose  which  they  had  sought  in  the 
cloister  was  disturbed  by  tardy  repentance,  profane 
doubts,  and  guilty  desires  ;  and  while  they  considered 
each  natural  impulse  as  an  unpardonable  sin,  they  per- 
petually trembled  on  the  edge  of  a  flaming  and  bottom- 
less abyss.  From  the  painful  struggles  of  disease  and 
despair,  these  unhappy  victims  were  sometimes  re- 
lieved by  madness  or  death  ;  and  in  the  sixth  century, 
an  hospital  was  founded  at  Jerusalem  "for  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  austere  penitents,  who  were  deprived  of 
their  senses.1.  Their  visions,  before  they  attained  this 
extreme  and  acknowledged  term  of  frenzy,  have  afford- 
ed ample  materials  of  supernatural  history.  It  was 
their  firm  persuasion,  that  the  air,  which  they  breathed, 
was  peopled  with  invisible  enemies;  with  innumera- 
ble daemons,  who  watched  every  occasion,  and  assum- 
ed every  form,  to  terrify,  and  above  all  to  tempt,  their 
unguarded  virtue.  The  imagination,  and  even  the 
senses,  were  deceived  by  the  illusions  of  distempered 
fanaticism  ;  and  the  hermit,  whose  midnight  prayer 
was  oppressed  by  involuntary  slumber,  might  easily 
confound  the  phantoms  of  horror  or  delight,  which  had 
occupied  his  sleeping  and  his  waking  dreams.' 

The  monks  were  divided  into  two  clas-  The  Coenobites 
ses :  the  Ccenobites,  who  lived  under  a  an<1  Anachorets. 
common  and  regular  discipline;  and  the  Anachorels, 
who  indulged  their  unsocial,  independent  fanaticism.' 
The  most  devout,  or  the  most  ambitious,  of  the  spirit- 
ual brethren,  renounced  the  convent,  as  they  had  re- 
nounced the  world.  The  fervent  monasteries  of  Egypt, 
Palestine,  and  Syria,  were  surrounded  by  a  Laura,"  a 


o  The  diurnal  and  nocturnal  prayers  of  the  monks  are  copiously 
discussed  by  Cassian,  in  the  third  and  fourth  hooks  of  his  Institu- 
tions ;  and  he  constantly  prefers  the  liturgy,  which  an  angel  had  dic- 
tated lo  the  monasteries  of  Tabenne. 

p  Cassian,  from  his  own  experience,  describes  the  acedia,  or  list- 
lessness  of  mind  and  horiy.  to  which  a  monk  was  exposed,  when  he 
sighed  to  find  himself  alone.  Sa>piusn,uc  egreditur  et  ingreditur  cel- 
lain,  et  solem  velut  ad  ocrasum  tardiits  properantem  crebrius  inlue- 
tur.    (fnstitul.  x.  1.) 

q  The  temptations  and  sufferings  of  Stagirius  were  communicated 
by  that  unfortunate  youth  lo  his  friend  St.  Chrysostom.  See  Middle- 
ton's  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  1U7 — 110.  'Something  similar  introduces  the 
life  of  every  saint ;  and  the  famous  1 11120,  or  Ignatius,  the  founder 
of  the  Jesuits,  (Vide  d'Inigo  de  Guiposcoa,  toui.  i.  p.  29— 38.)  may 
serve  as  a  memorable  example. 

r  Fleury,  Hisi.  Erolesiastique.  torn.  vii.  p.  46.  I  have  read  some- 
where, in  ihe  Vila'  Patrum.  hut  I  cannot  recover  the  place,  that  sev- 
eral, I  believe  many,  of  the  monks,  who  did  not  reveal  their  tempta- 
tions to  the  abbot,  became  ruilty  of  suicide. 

a  See  the  seventh  and  eighth  Co  bilious  of  Cassian,  who  gravely  ex- 
amines, why  the  d.rmons  were  grown  less  active  and  numerous 
since  the  time  of  St.  Anlony.  Rosweyde's  copious  index  10  the  Vi- 
ta- Patrum  will  point  out  a  variety  of  infernal  scenes.  The  devils 
were  most  formidable  in  a  female  shape. 

t  For  the  distinction  of  the  Cwoliitcs  and  the  Hermits,  especially 
in  Egypt,  see  Jeroin,  (torn.  i.  p.  45.  ad  Ruslictim.)  ihe  first  Dialonue 
of  Sulpirius  Scverns,  Rullnus,  (c.  22.  in  Vit.  Patrum.  I.  ii.  p.  478.) 
Palladius,  (c.  7.69.  in  Vit.  P.itrnm.  1.  viii.  p.  712.  758.)  and  above 
all,  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  Collations  of  Cassian.  These  wri- 
ters, who  compare  the  common,  and  solitary,  life,  reveal  the  abuse 
and  danger  of  ihe  hitler. 

u  Suicer.  Thesaur.  Ecclesiast.  torn.  ii.  p.  205.  218.  ThonYaasin 
(Discipline  de  I'Eglise,  torn.  i.  p.  1501,  1502.)  gives  a  good  account  of 
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distant  circle  of  solitary  cells;  and  the  extravagant 
penance  of  the  hermits  was  stimulated  by  applause 
and  emulation.1  They  sunk  under  the  painful  weight 
of  crosses  and  chains;  and  their  emaciated  limbs 
were  confined  by  collars,  bracelets,  gauntlets,  and 
greaves,  of  massy  and  rigid  iron.  All  superfluous  en- 
cumbrance of  dress  they  contemptuously  cast  away; 
and  some  savage  saints  of  both  sexes  have  been  ad- 
mired, whose  naked  bodies  were  only  covered  by  their 
long  hair.  They  aspired  to  reduce  themselves  to  the 
rude  and  miserable  state  in  which  the  human  brute 
is  scarcely  distinguished  above  his  kindred  animals: 
and  a  numerous  sect  of  anachorets  derived  their  name 
from  their  humble  practice  of  grazing  in  the  fields  of 
Mesopotamia  with  the  common  herd.y  They  often 
usurped  the  den  of  some  wild  beast  whom  they  affect- 
ed to  resemble;  they  buried  themselves  in  some  gloo- 
my cavern,  which  art  or  nature  had  scooped  out  of  the 
rock;  and  the  marble  quarries  6/ Thebaic  are  still  in- 
scribed with  the  monuments  of  their  penance.2  The 
most  perfect  hermits  are  supposed  to  have  passed  many 
days  without  food,  many  nights  without  sleep,  and 
many  years  without  speaking;  and  glorious  was  the 
ntftn  (I  abuse  that  name)  who  contrived  any  cell,  or 
seat,  of  a  peculiar  construction,  which  might  expose 
him,  in  the,  most  inconvenient  posture,  to  the  inclem- 
ency of  the  seasons. 

Simeon  Sty!ites,  Among  these  heroes  of  the  monastic 
A.  D.  305—451.  ]ifp5  the  name  and  genius  of  Simeon 
Stylites1  have  been  immortalized  by  the  singular  in- 
vention of  an  aerial  penance.  At  the  age  of  thirteen,  the 
young  Syrian  deserted  the  profession  of  a  shepherd, 
and  threw  himself  into  an  austere  monastery.  After 
a  long  and  painful  noviciate,  in  which  Simeon  was  re- 
peatedly saved  from  pious  suicide,  he  established  his 
residence  on  a  mountain,  about  thirty  or  forty  miles  to 
the  east  of  Antioch.  Within  the  space  of  a  manclara, 
or  circle  of  stones,  to  which  he  had  attached  himself 
by  a  ponderous  chain,  he  ascended  a  column,  which 
was  successively  raised  from  the  height  of  nine,  to 
that  of  sixty,  feet  from  the  ground.1'  In  this  last,  and 
lofty,  station,  the  Syrian  anachoret  resisted  the  heat 
of  thirty  summers,  and  the  cold  of  as  many  winters. 
Habit  and  exercise  instructed  him  to  maintain  his 
dangerous  situation  without  fear  or  giddiness,  and  suc- 
cessively to  assume  the  different  postures  of  devotion. 
He  sometimes  prayed  in  an  erect  attitude,  with  his 
out-stietched  arms,  in  the  figure  of  a  cross;  but  his 
most  familiar  practice  was  that  of  bending  his  meagre 
skeleton  from  the  forehead  to  the  feet;  and  a  curious 
spectator,  after  numbering  twelve  hundred  and  forty- 
four  repetitions,  at  length  desisted  from  the  endless 
account.  The  progress  of  an  ulcer  in  his  thigh  c  might 
shorten,  but  it  could  not  disturb,  this  celestial  life  ;  and 
the  patient  hermit  expired,  without  descending  from 
his  column.  A  prince,  who  should  capriciously  inflict 
such  tortures,  would  be  deemed  a  tyrant;  but  it  would 
surpass  the  power  of  a  tyrant,  to  impose  a  long  and 


these  cells.  When  Gerasimus  founded  his  monastery  in  the  wilder- 
ness of  Jordan,  it  was  accompanied  by  a  Laura  of  seventy  cells. 

x  Theodoret,  in  a  laree  volume,  (the  Philotheus  in  Vit.  Patrum,  1. 
ix.  p.  793— 853.)  has  collected  the  lives  and  miracles  of  thirty  Ana- 
chorets. Evasirius  (1.  i.  c.  12.)  more  briefly  celebrates  the  monks  and 
hermits  of  Palestine. 

y  Sozomen,  I.  vi.  c.  33.  The  great  St.  Ephrem  composed  a  pane- 
gyric on  these  S--c-xc>,  or  grazing  monks.  (Tillemont,  Mem.  Eccles. 
lorn.  viii.  p.  202.) 

z  The  P.  Sicard  (Missions  du  Levant,  torn.  ii.  p.  217—233.)  exam- 
ined the  caverns  of  th"  Lower  Thebais  with  wonder  and  devotion. 
The  inscriptions  are  in  the  old  Syriac  character,  which  was  used  by 
the  christians  of  Habyssinia. 

i  See  Theodoret,  (in  Vit.  Pat  mm,  I.  ix.  p.  513—834.)  Antony,  (in 
Vit.  Patrum,  1.  i.  p.  170—177.)  Ccsuias,  (in  Asseman.  Bibliot.  Orien- 
tal, torn.  i.  p.  239—253.)  Evagiius,  (1.  i.  c.  13, 14.)  and  Tillemont. 
Mom.  Eccles.  torn.  xv.  p.  347— 392  ) 

b  The  narrow  circumference  of  two  cubits,  of  three  feet,  which 
Evagrius  assigns  fjr  the  summit  of  the  column,  is  inconsistent  with 
reason,  with  facts,  and  with  the  rub's  of  architecture.  The  people 
who  saw  ft  from  below  might  be  easily  deceived 

c  I  must  not  conceal  a  piece  of  a»&>i-ni  scanoal  OBcerning  the  ori- 
gin of  this  ulcer.  It  lias  been  retried,  that  the  devil,  assuming  an 
augetic  form,  invited  him  to  ascend,  like  Elijah,  into  a  her^  chariot. 
The  s-iinl  too  hastily  raised  his  fool,  and  Satan  seized  the  inumefil  of 
inflicting  this  ebastisemenl  on  his  vanity. 


miserable  existence  on  the  reluctant  victims  of  his  cru- 
elty. This  voluntary  martyrdom  must  have  gradually 
destroyed  the  sensibility  both  of  the  mind  and  the 
body ;  nor  can  it  be  presumed  that  the  fanatics,  who 
torment  themselves,  are  susceptible  of  any  lively  affec- 
tion for  the  rest  of  mankind.  A  cruel  unfeeling  tem- 
per has  distinguished  the  monks  of  every  age  and 
country:  their  stern  indifference,  which  is  seldom  mol- 
lified by  personal  friendship,  is  inflamed  by  religions 
hatred  ;  and  their  merciless  zeal  has  strenuously  ad- 
ministered the  holy  office  of  the  Inquisition. 

The  monastic  saints,  who  excite  only  Miracles  and 
the  contempt  and  pity  of  a  philosopher,  worship  of  the 
were  respected,  and  almost  adored,  by  monks- 
the  prince  and  people.  Successive  crowds  of  pilgrims 
from  Gaul  and  India  saluted  the  divine  pillar  of  Si- 
meon :  the  tribes  of  Saracens  disputed  in  arms  the 
honour  of  his  benediction  ;  the  queens  of  Arabia  and 
Persia  gratefully  confessed  his  supernatural  virtue; 
and  the  angelic  hermit  was  consulted  by  the  younger 
Theodosius,  in  thje  most  important  concerns  of  church 
and  state.  His  remains  were  transported  from  the 
mountain  of  Telenissa,  by  a  solemn  procession  of  the 
patriarch,  the  master-general  of  the  east,  six  bishops, 
twenty-one  counts  or  tribunes,  and  six  thousand  sol- 
diers; and  Antioch  revered  his  bones,  as  her  glorious 
ornament  and  impregnable  defencp.  The  fame  of  the 
apostles  and  martyrs  was  gradually  eclipsed  by  these 
recent  and  popular  anachorets  ;  the  christian  world  fell 
prostrate  before  their  shrines ;  and  the  miracles  as- 
cribed to  their  relics,  exceeded,  at  least  in  number  and 
duration,  the  spiritual  exploits  of  their  lives.  But  the 
golden  legend  of  their  lives'1  was  embellished  by  the 
artful  credulity  of  their  interested  brethren;  and  a  be- 
lieving age  was  easily  persuaded,  that  the  slightest 
caprice  of  an  Egyptian  or  a  Syrian  monk,  had  been 
sufficient  to  interrupt  the  eternal  laws  of  the  universe. 
The  favourites  of  heaven  were  accustomed  to  cure  in- 
veterate diseases  with  a  touch,  or  a  word,  or  a  distant 
message;  and  to  expel  the  most  obstinate  demons 
from  the  souls  or  bodies  which  they  possessed.  They 
familiarly  accosted,  or  imperiously  commanded,  the 
lions  and  serpents  of  the  desert ;  infused  vegetation 
into  a  sapless  trunk ;  suspended  iron  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  water  ;  passed  the  Nile  on  the  back  of  a 
crocodile,  and  refreshed  themselves  in  a  fiery  furnace. 
These  extravagant  tales,  which  displa}'  the  fiction, 
without  the  genius,  of  poetry,  have  seriously  affected 
the  reason,  the  faith,  and  the  morals,  of  the  christians. 
Their  credulity  debased  and  vitiated  the  Superstition  of 
faculties  of  the  mind  ;  they  corrupted  ,hL'  »ge- 
the  evidence  of  history ;  and  superstition  gradually 
extinguished  the  hostile  light  of  philosophy  and  sci- 
ence. Every  mode  of  religious  worship  which  had 
been  practised  by  the  saints,  every  mysterious  doctrine 
which  they  believed,  was  fortified  by  the  sanction  of 
divine  revelation,  and  all  the  manly  virtues  were  op- 
pressed by  the  servile  and  pusillanimous  reign  of  the 
monks.  If  it  be  possible  to  measure  the  interval 
between  the  philosophic  writings  of  Cicero  and  the 
sacred  legend  of  Theodoret,  between  the  character  of 
Cato  and  that  of  Simeon,  we  may  appreciate  the  me- 
morable revolution  which  was  accomplished  in  the 
Roman  empire  within  a  period  of  five  hundred  years. 

II.  The  progress  of  Christianity  has  If  CoNVERSION 
been  marked  by  two  glorious  and  deci-  of  the  barba- 
sive  victories  :  over  the  learned  and  lux-  bians. 
urious  citizens  of  the  Roman  empire;  and  over  the 
warlike  barbarians  of  Scythia  and  Germany,  who  sub- 
verted the  empire,  and  embraced  the  religion,  of  the 
Romans.  The  Goths  were  the  foremost  of  these  sav- 
age proselytes ;  and  the  nation  was  indebted  for  its 

d  I  know  not  how  to  select  or  specify  the  miracles  contained  in  the 
Vita  Patrum  of  Rosweyde.  as  the  number  very  much  exceeds  the 
thousand  pastes  of  that  voluminous  work.  An  elegant  specimen  may 
be  found  in  the  Dialogues  of  Sulpicius  Severos,  and  his  tire  of  St. 
Martin.  He  reveres  the  monks  of  Egypt;  yet  he  insults  them  with 
the  remark,  that  they  never  raised  the  dead  ;  whereas  the  bishop  of 
Tours  haJ  restored  three  dead  men  to  life. 
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conversion  to  a  countryman,  or  at  least  to  a  subject, 
worthy  to  be  ranked  among  the  inventors  of  useful 
arts,  who  have  deserved  the  remembrance  and  grati- 
tude of  posterity.  A  great  number  of  Roman  provin- 
cials had  been  led  away  into  captivity  by  the  Gothic 
bands,  who  ravaged  Asia  in  the  time  of  Gallienus : 
and  of  these  captives,  many  were  christians,  and  sev- 
eral belonged  to  the  ecclesiastical  order.  Those  invol- 
untary missionaries,  dispersed  as  slaves  in  the  vil- 
lages of  Dacia,  successively  laboured  for  the  salvation 
of  their  masters.  The  seeds,  which  they  planted,  of 
the  evangelic  doctrine,  were  gradually  propagated  ; 
and  before  the  end  of  a  century,  the  pious  work  was 
achieved  by  the  labours  of  Ulphilas,  whose  ancestors 
had  been  transported  beyond  the  Danube  from  a  small 
town  of  Cappadocia. 

Ulphilas.  apos-  Ulpliilas,  the  bishop  and  apostle  of  the 
tie  ofiheGoihs,  Goths,e  acquired  their  love  and  rever- 
A.D.3C0.&C.  enceby  his  blameless  life  and  indefati- 
gable zeal ;  and  they  received,  with  implicit  confi- 
dence, the  doctrines  of  truth  and  virtue  which  he 
preached  and  practised.  He  executed  the  arduous 
task  of  translating  the  Scriptures  into  their  native 
tongue,  a  dialect  of  the  German,  or  Teutonic,  lan- 
guage; but  he  prudently  suppressed  the  fciur  books  of 
Kings,  as  they  might  tend  to  irritate  the  fierce  and 
sanguinary  spirit  of  the  barbarians.  The  rude,  imper- 
fect idiom  of  soldiers  and  shepherds,  so  ill  qualified  to 
communicate  any  spiritual  ideas,  was  improved  and 
modulated  by  his  genius;  and  Ulphilas,  before  he 
could  frame  his  version,  was  obliged  to  compose  a 
new  alphabet  of  twenty-four  letters;  four  of  which  he 
invented,  to  express  the  peculiar  sounds  that  were  un- 
known to  the  Greek  and  Latin  pronunciation/  But 
the  prosperous  state  of  the  Gothic  church  was  soon 
afflicted  by  war  and  intestine  discord,  and  the  chief- 
tains were  divided  by  religion  as  well  as  by  interest. 
Fritigern,  the  friend  of  the  Romans,  became  the  pros- 
elyte of  Ulphilas;  while  the  haughty  soul  of  Athana- 
ric  disdained  the  yoke  of  the  empire,  and  of  the  gospel. 
The  faith  of  the  new  converts  was  tried  by  the  perse- 
cution which  he  excited.  A  waggon,  bearing  aloft  the 
shapeless  image  of  Thor,  perhaps,  or  of  Woden,  was 
conducted  in  solemn  procession  through  the  streets  of 
the  camp  ;  and  the  rebels,  who  refused  to  worship  the 
god  of  their  fathers,  were  immediately  burnt,  with 
their  tents  and  families.  The  character  of  Ulpfiilas 
recommended  him  to  the  esteem  of  the  eastern  court, 
where  he  tw"ice  appeared  as  the  minister  of  peace  ;  he 
pleaded  the  cause  of  the  distressed  Goths,  who  im- 
plored the  protection  of  Valens ;  and  the  name,  of 
Moses  was  applied  to  this  spiritual  guide,  who  con- 
ducted his  people  through  the  deep  waters  of  the  Dan* 
ube,  to  the  Land  of  Promise.?  The  devout  shepherds, 
who  were  attached  to  his  person,  and  tractable  to  his 
voice,  acquiesced  in  their  settlement,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Mffisian  mountains,  in  a  country  of  woodlands  and  pas- 
tures, which  supported  their  flocks  and  herds,  and  en- 
abled them  to  purchase  the  corn  and  wine  of  the  more 
plentiful  provinces.  These  harmless  barbarians  mul- 
tiplied in  obscure  peace,  and  the  profession  of  Christi- 
anity.11 


e  On  the  subject  of  Ulphilas,  and  the  conversion  of  the  Goths,  see 
Sozomen,  1.  vi.  c.  37.  Socrates,  1.  iv.  c.  33.  Theoiloret,  1.  iv.  c.  37. 
Philostorg.  1.  ii.  c.  5.  The  heresy  of  Philostorgius  appears  to  have 
gi"»n  him  superior  means  of  information. 

f  A  mutilated  copy  of  the  four  gospels,  in  the  Gothic  version,  was 
published  A.  D.  ICS,  and  is  esteemed  the  most  ancient  monument  of 
the  Teutonic  language,  though  Wetstein  attempts,  by  some  frivolous 
conjectures,  to  deprive  Ulphilas  of  the  honour  of  the  work.  Two  of 
the  four  additional  letters  express  the  11',  and  qur  own  Th.  See 
■  Simon,  Hist.  Critique  du  Nouveau  Testament,  torn.  ii.  p.  219—223. 
Will.  Prolegom.  p.  151.  edit.  Kusier.  W< istcin,Prolegoin.  toin.  i.  p.  11-1. 

g  Philostorgius  erroneously  places  this  passage  under  tlie  reign  of 
Constant! tie;  but  I  am  much  inclined  to  believe  that  it  preceded  the 
great  emigration. 

h  We  are  obliged  to  Jornandos  (de  Reb.  Get.  c.  51.  p.  G88.)  for  a 
short  and  lively  picture  of  thes'*  lesser  Goths.  Gothi  rninores,  popu- 
lus  immensus,  cum  suo  pontifice .  ipsoque  primate  Wulfila.  The 
last  words,  if  they  are  not  mere  tautology,  imply  some  temporal  ju- 
risdiction. 


Their  fiercer  brethren,  the  formidable  TheGollls  Van. 
Visigoths,  universally  adopted  the  reli-  lia|Si  Borgundi- 
gion  of  the  Romans,  with  whom  they  ans,&c.  embrace 
maintained  a  perpetual  intercourse,  of  ^'"u.'Iiijo/ie. 
war,  of  friendship,  or  of  conquest.  In 
their  long  and  victorious  march  from  the  Danube  to 
the  Atlantic  ocean,  they  converted  their  allies ;  they 
educated  the  rising  generation;  and  the  devotion 
which  reigned  in  the  camp  of  Alaric,  or  the  court  of 
Thoulouse,  might  edify,  or  disgrace,  the  palaces  of 
Rome  and  Constantinople.'  During  the  same  period, 
Christianity  was  embraced  by  almost  all  the  barba- 
rians, who  established  their  kingdoms  on  the  ruins  of 
the  western  empire;  the  Burgundians  in  Gaul,  the 
Suevi  in  Spain,  the  Vandals  in  Africa,  the  Ostrogoths 
in  Pannonia,  and  the  various  bands  of  mercenaries, 
that  raised  Odoacer  to  the  throne  of  Italy.  The 
Franks  and  the  Saxons  still  persevered  in  the  errors 
of  paganism ;  but  the  Franks  obtained  the  monarchy 
of  Gaul  by  their  submission  to  the  example  of  Clovis; 
and  the  Saxon  conquerors  of  Britain  were  reclaimed 
from  their  savage  superstition  by  the  missionaries  of 
Rome.  These  barbarian  proselytes  displayed  an  ar- 
dent and  successful  zeal  in  the  propagation  of  the 
faith.  The  Merovingian  kings,  and  their  successors, 
Charlemagne  and  the  Othos,  extended,  by  their  laws 
and  victories,  the  dominion  of  the  cross.  England 
produced  the  apostle  of  Germany  ;  and  the  evangelic 
light  was  gradually  diffused  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Rhine,  to  the  nations  of  the  Elbe,  the  Vistula, 
and  the  Baltic.k 

The  different  motives  which  influ-  Motives  of  their 
enced  the  reason,  or  the  passions,  of  fa'th- 
the  barbarian  converts,  cannot  easily  be  ascertained. 
They  were  often  capricious  and  accidental ;  a  dream, 
an  omen,  the  report  of  a  miracle,  the  example  of  some 
prirst  or  hero,  the  charms  of  a  believing  wife,  and, 
above  all,  the  fortunate  event  of  a  prayer,  or  vow, 
which,  in  a  moment  of  danger,  they  had  addressed  to 
the  God  of  the  christians.1  The  early  prejudices  of 
education  were  insensibly  erased  by  the  habits  of  fre- 
quent and  familiar  society ;  the  moral  precepts  of  the 
gospel  were  protected  by  the  extravagant  virtues  of 
the  monks ;  and  a  spiritual  theology  was  supported  by 
the  visible  power  of  relics,  and  the  pomp  of  religious 
worship.  But  the  rational  and  ingenious  mode  of  per- 
suasion, which  a  Saxon  bishop"1  suggested  to  a  popu- 
lar saint,  might  sometimes  be  employed  by  the  mis- 
sionaries, who  laboured  for  the  conversion  of  infidels. 
"Admit,"  says  the  sagacious  disputant,  "whatever 
they  are  pleased  to  assert  of  the  fabulous  and  carnal 
genealogy  of  their  gods  and  goddesses,  who  are  prop- 
agated from  each  other.  From  this  principle  deduce 
their  imperfect  nature,  and  human  infirmities,  the  as- 
surance they  were  born,  and  the  probability  that  they 
will  die.  At  what  time,  by  what  means,  from  what 
cause,  were  the  eldest  of  the  gods  or  goddesses  pro- 
duced 1  Do  they  still  conlinue,  or  have  they  ceased 
to  propagate  1  If  they  have  ceased,  summon  your  an- 
tagonists to  declare  the  reason  of  this  strange  altera- 
tion. If  they  still  continue,  the  number  of  the  gods 
must  become  infinite;  and  shall  we  not  risk,  by  the 
indiscreet  worship  of  some  impotent  deity,  to  excite 
the  resentment  of  his  jealous  superior  1  The  visible 
heavens  and  earth,  the  whole  system  of  the  universe, 


i  At  non  ita  Gothi  non  ita  Vandali ;  malis  licet  doctoribus  ins'ituti, 
meliores  tamen  etiam  in  hac  parte  quam  nostri.  Salvian  de  Gubern. 
Dei,  1.  vii.  p.  243. 

k  Mosheim  has  sliehtly  sketched  the  progress  of  Christianity  in 
the  north,  from  the  fourth  to  the  fourteenth  century.  The  subject 
would  afford  materials  for  an  ecclesiastical,  and  even  philosophical, 
history. 

1  To  such  a  cause  has  Socrates  (1.  vii.  c.  30.)  ascribed  the  conver- 
sion of  the  Burgundians,  whose  christian  piety  is  celebrated  by  Oro- 
sius,  I.  vii.  c.  19. 

m  See  an  original  and  curious  epi3tie  from  Daniel,  the  first  bishop 
of  Winchester.  (Beda,  Hist.  Eccles.  Anglorum,  1.  v.  c.  13.  p.  203.  edit. 
Smith,)  to  St.  B .iniface,  who  preached  the  gospel  among  the  savages 
of  Hesse  and  Thuringia.  Epistol.  Bonifacii,  lxvii.  in" the  Maxinia 
Bibliotheca  P.urum.  torn.  xiii.  p.  03. 
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which  may  be  conceived  by  the  mind,  is  it  created  or 
eternal  ?  If  created,  how,  or  where,  could  the  gods 
themselves  exist  before  the  creation  ?  If  eternal,  how 
could  they  assume  the  empire  of  an  independent  and 
pre-existing  world]  Urge  these  arguments  with  tem- 
per and  moderation,  insinuate,  at  seasonable  intervals, 
the  truth  and  beauty  of  the  christian  revelation;  and 
endeavour  to  make  the  unbelievers  ashamed,  without 
making  them  angry."  This  metaphysical  reasoning, 
too  refined  perhaps  for  the  barbarians  of  Germany,  was 
fortified  by  the  grosser  weight  of  authority  and  popu- 
lar consent.  The  advantage  of  temporal  prosperity 
had  deserted  the  pagan  cause,  and  passed  over  to  the 
service  of  Christianity.  The  Romans  themselves,  the 
most  powerful  and  enlightened  nation  of  the  globe, 
had  renounced  their  ancient  superstition  ;  and,  if  the 
ruin  of  their  empire  seemed  to  accuse  the  efficacy  of 
the  new  faith,  the  disgrace  was  already  retrieved  by 
the  conversion  of  the  victorious  Goths.  The  valiant 
and  fortunate  barbarians,  who  subdued  the  provinces 
of  the  west,  successively  received,  and  reflected,  the 
same  edifying  example.  Before  the  age  of  Charle- 
magne, the  christian  nations  of  Europe  might  exult  in 
the  exclusive  possession  of  the  temperate  climates,  of 
the  fertile  lands,  which  produced  corn,  wine,  and  oil ; 
while  the  savage  idolaters,  and  their  helpless  idols, 
were  confined  to  the  extremities  of  the  earth,  the  dark 
and  frozen  regions  of  the  north." 

Effects  of  their  Christianity,  which  opened  the  gates 
conversion.  0f  heaven  to  the  barbarians,  introduced 
an  important  change  in  their  moral  and  political  condi- 
tion. They  received,  at  the  same  time,  the  use  of  let- 
ters, so  essential  to  a  religion  whose  doctrines  are  con- 
tained in  a  sacred  book,  and  while  they  studied  the  di- 
vine truth,  their  minds  were  insensibly  enlarged  by 
the  distant  view  of  history,  of  nature,  of  the  arts,  and 
of  society.  The  version  of  the  Scriptures  into  their 
native  tongue,  which  had  facilitated  their  conversion, 
must  excite,  among  their  clergy,  some  curiosity  to 
read  the  original  text,  to  understand  the  sacred  liturgy 
of  the  church,  and  to  examine,  in  the  writings  of  the 
fathers,  the  chain  of  ecclesiastical  tradition.  These 
spiritual  gifts  were  preserved  in  the  Greek  and  Latin 
languages,  which  concealed  the  inestimable  monu- 
ments of  ancient  learning.  The  immortal  productions 
of  Virgil,  Cicero,  and  Livy,  which  were  accessible  to 
the  christian  barbarians,  maintained  a  silent  inter- 
course between  the  reign  of  Augustus,  and  the  times 
of  Clovis  and  Charlemagne.  The  emulation  of  man- 
kind was  encouraged  by  the  remembrance  of  a  more 
erfect  state ;  and  the  flame  of  science  was  secretly 
ept  alive,  to  warm  and  enlighten  the  mature  age  of 
the  western  world.  In  the  most  corrupt  state  of  Chris- 
tianity, the  barbarians  might  learn  justice  from  the 
law,  and  mercy  from  the  gospel:  and  if  the  knowledge 
of  their  duty  was  insufficient  to  guide  their  actions,  or 
to  regulate  their  passions,  they  were  sometimes  re- 
strained by  conscience,  and  frequently  punished  by  re- 
morse. But  the  direct  authority  of  religion  was  less 
effectual,  than  the  holy  communion  which  united  them 
with  their  christian  brethren  in  spiritual  friendship. 
The  influence  of  these  sentiments  contributed  to  secure 
their  fidelity  in  the  service  or  the  alliance  of  the  Ro- 
mans, to  alleviate  the  horrors  of  war,  to  moderate  the 
insolence  of  conquest,  and  to  preserve,  in  the  downfall 
of  the  empire,  a  permanent  respect  for  the  name  and 
institutions  of  Rome.  In  the  days  of  paganism,  the 
priests  of  Gaul  and  Germany  reigned  over  the  people, 
and  controlled  the  jurisdiction  of  the  magistrates  ;  and 
the  zealous  proselytes  transferred  an  equal,  or  more 
ample,  measure  of  devout  obedience,  to  the  pontiffs  of 
the  christian  faith.  The  sacred  character  of  the  bish- 
ops was  supported  by  their  temporal  possessions  ;  they 
obtained  an  honourable  seat  in  the  legislative  assem- 


n  The  sword  of  Charlemagne  added  weisht  to  the  areument ;  but 
when  Daniel  wrote  this  epistle.  (A.  D.  723.)  the  Mahometans,  who 
reigned  from  India  to  Spain,  augtHi  have  retorted  it  against  the  chris- 
tians. 


blies  of  soldiers  and  freemen  ;  and  it  was  their  interest, 
"as  well  as  their  duty,  to  mollify,  by  peaceful  counsels, 
the  fierce  spirit  of  the  barbarians.  The  perpetual  cor- 
respondence of  the  Latin  clergy,  the  frequent  pilgrim- 
ages to  Rome  and  Jerusalem,  and  the  growing  author- 
it)'  of  the  popes,  cemented  the  union  of  the  christian 
republic;  and  gradually  produced  the  similar  manners, 
and  common  jurisprudence,  which  have  distinguished, 
from  the  rest  of  mankind,  the  independent,  and  even 
hostile,  nations  of  modern  Europe. 

But  the  operation  of  these  causes  was  They  arc  invoiv- 
checked  and  retarded  by  the  unfortunate  ed  in  the  Arian 
accident,  which  infused  a  deadly  poison  heresy- 
into  the  cup  of  salvation.  Whatever  might  be  the 
early  sentiments  of  Ulphilas,  his  connections  with  the 
empire  and  the  church  were  formed  during  the  reign  of 
Arianism.  The  apostle  of  the  Goths  subscribed  the 
creed  of  Rimini ;  professed  with  freedom,  and  perhaps 
with  sincerity,  that  the  Son  was  not  equal,  or  consub- 
stantial,to  the  Father;0  communicated  these  errors 
to  the  clergy  and  people ;  and  infected  the  barbaric 
world  with  a  heresy,''  which  the  great  Theodosius 
proscribed  and  extinguished  among  the  Romans.  The 
temper  and  understanding  of  the  proselytes  were  not 
adapted  to  metaphysical  subtilties  ;  but  they  strenu- 
ously maintained  what  they  had  piously  received,  as 
the  pure  and  genuine  doctrines  of  Christianity.  The 
advantage  of  preaching  and  expounding  the  Scrip- 
tures in  the  Teutonic  language,  promoted  the  aposto- 
lic labours  of  Ulphilas  and  his  successors;  and  they 
ordained  a  competent  number  of  bishops  and  presby- 
ters for  the  instruction  of  the  kindred  tribes.  The 
Ostrogoths,  the  Burgundians,  the  Suevi,  and  the  Van- 
dals, who  had  listened  to  the  eloquence  of  the  Latin 
clergy preferred  the  more  intelligible  lessons  of  their 
domestic  teachers  ;  and  Arianism  was  adopted  as  the 
national  faith  of  the  warlike  converts,  who  were  seat- 
ed on  the  ruins  of  the  western  empire.  This  irrecon- 
cilable difference  of  religion  was  a  perpetual  source  of 
jealousy  and  hatred  ;  and  the  reproach  of  barbarian 
was  imbittered  by  the  more  odious  epithet  of  heretic. 
The  heroes  of  the  north,  who  had  submitted,  with 
some  reluctance,  to  believe  that  all  their  ancestors 
were  in  hell,r  were  astonished  and  exasperated  to 
learn,  that  they  themselves  had  only  changed  the 
mode  of  their  eternal  condemnation.  Instead  of  the 
smooth  applause,  which  christian  kings  are  accustom- 
ed to  expect  from  their  loyal  prelates,  the  orthodox 
bishops  and  their  clergy  were  in  a  state  of  opposition 
to  the  Arian  courts  ;  and  their  indiscreet  opposition 
frequently  became  criminal,  and  might  sometimes  be 
dangerous."  The  pulpit,  that  safe  and  sacred  organ 
of  sedition,  resounded  with  the  names  of  Pharaoh  and 
Holofernes ; 1  the  public  discontent  was  inflamed  by 
the  hope  or  promise  of  a  glorious  deliverance  :  and  the 
seditious  saints  were  tempted  to  promote  the  accom- 
plishment of  their  own  predictions.  Notwithstand- 


0  The  opinions  of  Ulphilas  and  the  Goths  inclined  to  Semi-Arian- 
ism,  since  they  would  not  say  that  the  Son  was  a  creature,  though 
they  held  communion  with  those  who  maintained  that  heresy.  Their 
apostle  represented  the  whole  controversy  as  a  question  of  trifling 
moment,  which  had  been  raised  by  the  passions  of  the  clergy.  Theo- 
doret,  1.  iv.  c.  37. 

p  The  Arianism  of  the  Goths  has  been  imputed  to  the  emperor  Va- 
lens;  "Itaque  justoDei  judicio  ipsi  eum  vivum  incenderunt,  qui 
propter  eum  etiaru  monui,  vitio  erroris  arsuri  sunt."   Orosius,  1.  vii.  i 
c.  33.  p. 554.   This  cruel  sentence  is  confirmed  by  Tillemont,  (Mem. . 
Eccles.  torn.  vi.  p.  604—610.)  who  coolly  observes,  "  un  seul  homme  j 
enlraina  dans  l'enfer  un  nombre  infini  de  Septentrionaux,  &c."  j 
Salvian  (de  Gubern.  Dei,  L  v.  p.  150,  151.)  pities  and  excuses  their 
involuntary  error. 

q  Orosius  affirms,  in  the  year  416,  (I.  vii.  c.  41.  p.  580.)  that  the 
churches  of  Christ  (of  the  catholics)  were  filled  with  Huns,  Suevi,, 
Vandals,  Burgundians.  . 

r  Radbod,  king  of  the  Frisons,  was  so  much  scandalized  by  thu 
rash  declaration  of  a  missionary,  that  he  drew  back  his  foot  after  he 
had  entered  the  baptismal  font.  See  Fleury,  Hist.  Eccles.  torn.  ix. 
p.  167.  .    -  J 

1  The  Epistles  of  Sidonius,  bishop  of  Clermont,  under  the  Visij 
goths,  and  of  Avitus,  bishop  of  Vienna,  under  the  Burgundians,  ex-i 
plain,  sometimes  in  dark  hints,  the  general  dispositions  of  the  catho- 
lics. The  history  of  Clovis  and  Theodoric  will  suggest  some  partial 
lar  facts.  ,  .  ..... 

t  Genseric  confessed  the  resemblance,  by  the  severity  with  whicl 
he  punished  such  indiscreet  allusions.   Victor  Vlieoeis,  1.  7.  p.  10. 
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General  toiora-  ing  these  provocations,  the  catholics  of 
ation.  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Italy,  enjoyed  under 
the  reign  of  the  Arians,  the  free  and  peaceful  exercise 
of  their  religion.  Their  haughty  masters  respected 
the  zeal  of  a  numerous  people,  resolved  to  die  at  the 
foot  of  their  altars  ;  and  the  example  of  their  devout 
constancy  was  admired  and  imitated  by  the  barbarians 
themselves.  The  conquerors  evaded,  however,  the 
disgraceful  reproach,  or  confession,  of  fear,  by  attri- 
buting their  toleration  to  the  liberal  motives  of  reason 
and  humanity  ;  and  while  they  affected  the  language, 
they  imperceptibly  imbibed  the  spirit,  of  genuine  Chris- 
tianity. 

Arian  persecution  The  peace  of  the  church  was  some- 
of  ihu  Vandals,  times  interrupted.  The  catholics  were 
indiscreet,  the  barbarians  were  impatient;  and  the 
partial  acts  of  severity  or  injustice  which  had  been  re- 
commended by  the  Arian  clergy,  were  exaggerated  by 
the  orthodox  writers.  The  guilt  of  persecution  may 
be  imputed  to  Euric,  king  of  the  Visigoths  :  who  sus- 
pended the  exercise  of  ecclesiastical,  or  at  least  of 
episcopal,  functions;  and  punished  the  popular  bish- 
ops of  Aquitain  with  imprisonment,  exile,  and  con- 
fiscation.11 But  the  cruel  and  absurd  enterprise  of 
subduing  the  minds  of  a  whole  people,  was  under- 

Genseric,  taken  by  the  Vandals  alone.  Genseric 
A.  D. 429— 477  himself,  in  his  early  youth,  had  re- 
nounced the  orthodox  communion  ;  and  the  apostate 
could  neither  grant,  nor  expect,  a  sincere  forgiveness. 
He  was  exasperated  to  find,  that  the  Africans,  who 
had  fled  before  him  in  the  field,  still  presumed  to  dis- 
pute his  will  in  synods  and  churches  ;  and  his  fero- 
cious mind  was  incapable  of  fear  or  of  compassion. 
His  catholic  subjects  were  oppressed  by  intolerant 
laws  and  arbitrary  punishments.  The  language  of 
Genseric  was  furious  and  formidable  ;  the  knowledge 
of  his  intentions  might  justify  the  most  unfavourable 
interpretation  of  his  actions  ;  and  the  Arians  were  re- 
proached with  the  frequent  executions,  which  stained 
the  palace  and  the  dominions  of  the  tyrant.  Arms 
and  ambition  were,  however,  the  ruling  passions  of 

Hunneric,     the  monarch  of  the  sea.    But  Hunneric, 

A.  D.  477.  his  inglorious  son,  who  seemed  to  in- 
herit only  his  vices,  tormented  the  catholics  with  the 
same  unrelenting  fury  which  had  been  fatal  to  his 
brother,  his  nephews,  and  the  friends  and  favourites 
of  his  father ;  and  even  to  the  Arian  patriarch,  who 
was  inhumanly  burnt  alive  in  the  midst  of  Carthage. 
The  religious  war  was  preceded  and  prepared  by  an 
insidious  truce ;  persecution  was  made  the  serious  and 
important  business  of  the  Vandal  court;  and  the 
loathsome  disease,  which  hastened  the  death  of  Hun- 
neric, revenged  the  injuries,  without  contributing  to 
the  deliverance,  of  the  church.  The  throne  of  Africa 
was  successively  filled  by  the  two  nephews  of  Hun- 
Guntiamund,    neric ;    by   Gundamund,  who  reigned 

A.  D.  484.  about  twelve,  and  by  Thrasimund,  "who 
governed  the  nation  above  twenty-seven,  years.  Their 
administration  was  hostile  and  oppressive  to  the  or- 
thodox party.  Gundamund  appeared  to  emulate,  or 
even  to  surpass,'  the  cruelty  of  his  uncle  ;  and,  if  at 
length  he  relented,  if  he  recalled  the  bishops,  and  re- 
stored the  freedom  of  Athanasian  worship,  a  prema- 
ture death  intercepted  the  benefits  of  his  tardy  clem- 
Tbtasimund,    ency.     His  brother,  Thrasimund,  was 

A.  D.  49c.  the  greatest  and  most  accomplished  of 
the  Vandal  kings,  whom  he  excelled  in  beauty,  pru- 
dence, and  magnanimity  of  soul.  But  this  magna- 
nimous character  was  degraded  by  his  intolerant  zeal 
and  deceitful  clemency.  Instead  of  threats  and  tor- 
tures, he  employed  the  gentle  but  efficacious  powers 
of  seduction.  Wealth,  dignity,  and  the  royal  favour, 
were  the  liberal  rewards  of  apostasy  ;  the  catholics, 


u  Such  are  the  contemporary  complaints  of  Sidonius,  bishop  of 
Clermont.  (1.  vii.  c.  9.  p.  182.  &c.  edit.  Sirmond.)  Gregory  of  Tours, 
who  quotes  this  Epistle,  (1.  ii.  c.  25.  in  torn.  ii.  p.  174.)  extorts  an  un- 
warrantable assertion,  that  of  the  nine  vacancies  in  Aquitain,  some 
had  been  produced  by  episcopal  martyrdoms. 

Vol.  I.— 3  O 


who  had  violated  the  laws,  might  purchase  their  par- 
don by  the  renunciation  of  their  faith  ;  and  whenever 
Thrasimund    meditated    any   rigorous   measure,  he 
patiently  waited  till  the  indiscretion  of  his  adver- 
saries furnished  him  with  a  specious  opportunity. 
Bigotry  was  his  last  sentiment  in  the  hour  of  death  ; 
and  he  exacted  from  his  successor  a  solemn  oath  that 
he  would  never  tolerate  the  sectaries  of  Athanasius. 
But  his  successor,  Hilderic,  the  gentle  Hilderic, 
son  of  the  savage  Hunneric,  preferred     A.  D.  523. 
the  duties  of  humanity  and  justice,  to  the  vain  obliga- 
tion of  an  impious  oath ;  and  his  accession  was  glo- 
riously marked  by  the  restoration  of  peace  and  uni- 
versal freedom.    The  throne  of  that  virtuous,  though 
feeble  monarch,  was   usurped  by  his  Gelimer, 
cousin  Gelimer,  a  zealous  Arian:  but     A.  D.  530. 
the  Vandal  kingdom,  before  he  could  enjoy  or  abuse 
his  power,  was  subverted  by  the  arms  of  Belisarius  ; 
and  the  orthodox  party  retaliated  the  injuries  which 
they  had  endured.1 

The  passionate  declamations  of  the  a  <,oneral  view 
catholics,  the  sole  historians  of  this  per-  of  the  persecu- 
secution,  cannot  afford  any  distinct  series  """ 1,1  Afhca- 
of  causes  and  events,  any  impartial  view  of  characters 
or  counsels;  but  the  most  remarkable  circumstances, 
that  deserve  either  credit  or  notice,  may  be  referred  to 
the  following  heads  :  I.  In  the  original  law,  which  is 
still  extant,?  Hunneric  expressly  declares,  and  the 
declaration  appears  to  be  correct,  that  he  had  faithfully 
transcribed  the  regulations  and  penalties  of  the  im- 
perial edicts,  against  the  heretical  congregations,  the 
clergy,  and  the  people,  who  dissented  from  the  estab- 
lished religion.  If  the  rights  of  conscience  had  been 
understood,  the  catholics  must  have  condemned  their 
past  conduct,  or  acquiesced  in  their  actual  sufferings. 
But  they  still  persisted  to  refuse  the  indulgence 
which  they  claimed.  While  they  trembled  under  the 
lash  of  persecution,  they  praised  the  laudable  severity 
of  Hunneric  himself,  who  burnt  or  banished  great 
numbers  of  Manichaeans ; 1  and  they  rejected,  with 
horror,  the  ignominious  compromise,  that  the  dis- 
ciples of  Arius,  and  of  Athanasius,  should  enjoy  a  re- 
ciprocal and  similar  toleration  in  the  territories  of  the 
Romans  and  in  those  of  the  Vandals.1  II.  The  prac- 
tice of  a  conference,  which  the  catholics  had  so  fre- 
quently used  to  insult  and  punish  their  obstinate  anta- 
gonists, was  retorted  against  themselves.b  At  the 
command  of  Hunneric,  four  hundred  and  sixty-six 
orthodox  bishops  assembled  at  Carthage;  but  when 
they  were  admitted  into  the  hall  of  audience,  they 
had  the  mortification  of  beholding  the  Arian  Cirila 
exalted  on  the  patriarchal  throne.  The  disputants 
were  separated,  after  the  mutual  and  ordinary  re- 
proaches of  noise  and  silence,  of  delay  and  precipita- 
tion, of  military  force  and  of  popular  clamour.  One 
martyr  and  one  confessor  were  selected  among  the 
catholic  bishops  ;  twenty-eight  escaped  by  flight,  and 
eighty-eight  by  conformity ;  forty-six  were  sent  into 
Corsica  to  cut  timber  for  the  royal  navy ;  and  three 
hundred  and  two  were  banished  to  the  different  parts 


i  The  original  monuments  of  the  Vandal  persecution  are  preserved 
in  the  five  books  of  the  Hisiory  of  Victor  Vitensis,  (de  Persecutione 
Vandalica,)  a  bishop  who  was  exiled  by  Hunneric  ;  in  the  Life  of  St. 
Fuluentius,  who  was  distinguished  inthe  persecution  of  Thrasimund, 
(in  Biblioth.  Max.  Patrum,  torn.  ix.  p.  4 — 16.)  and  in  the  first  book  of 
the  Vandalic  War,  by  the  impartial  Procopius,  (c.  7,  8.  p.  191*,,  197, 
19R,  199.)  Dom.  Kuinart,  the  last  editor  of  Victor,  has  illustrated  the 
whole  subject  with  a  copious  and  learned  apparatus  of  notes  and  sup- 
plement.   (Paris.  1094.) 

y  Victor,  iv.  2.  p.  65.  Hunneric  refuses  the  name  of  catholics  to 
the  Ilomooi'siuns.  He  describes,  as  the  veri  PiviiiEe  Majestatis  cul- 
tores,  his  own  party,  who  professed  the  faith,  confirmed  by  more  than 
a  thousand  bishops,  in  the  synods  of  Rimini  and  Seleucia. 

z  Victor,  ii.  1.  p.  21,  22.  Laudabilior  .  .  videbatur.  In  the  MSS. 
which  omit  this  word,  the  passage  is  unintelligible.  See  Kuinart, 
Not  p.  164. 

a  Victor,  ii.  2.  p.  22,  23.  The  clergy  of  Carthage  called  these  con- 
ditions periculoste ;  and  they  seem,  indeed,  to  have  been  proposed  as 
a  snare  to  entrap  the  catholic  bishops. 

b  See  the  narrative  of  this  conference  and  the  treatment  of  the 
bishops,  in  Victor,  ii.  13—16.  p.  35 — 12.  and  the  whole  fourth  book,  p. 
63—171.  The  third  book,  p.  42—62.  is  entirely  rilled  by  their  apolo- 
gy or  confession  of  faith. 
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of  Africa,  exposed  to  the  insults  of  their  enemies,  and 
carefully  deprived  of  all  the  temporal  and  spiritual 
comforts  of  life.c    The  hardships  of  ten  years'  exile 
must  have  reduced  their  numbers  ;  and  if  they  had 
complied  with  the  law  of  Thrasimund,  which  pro- 
hibited  any  episcopal   consecrations,  the  orthodox 
church  of  Africa  must  have  expired  with  the  lives  of 
its  actual  members.    They  disobeyed  ;  and  their  dis- 
obedience was  punished  by  a  second  exile  of  two 
hundred  and  twenty  bishops  into  Sardinia  ;  where  they 
languished  fifteen  years,  till  the  accession  of  the 
gracious  Hilderic.d    The  two  islands  were  judiciously 
chosen  by  the  malice  of  their  Arian  tyrants.  Seneca 
from  his  own  experience  has  deplored  and  exaggerat- 
ed the  miserable  state  of  Corsica,e  and  the  plenty  of 
Sardinia  was  overbalanced  by  the  unwholesome  qual-  J 
ity  of  the  air.f    III.  The  zeal  of  Genseric,  and  his 
successors,  for  the  conversion  of  the  catholics,  must 
have  rendered  them  still  more  jealous  to  guard  the 
purity  of  the  Vandal  faith.    Before  the  churches  were  i 
finally  shut,  it  was  a  crime  to  appear  in  a  barbarian 
dress  ;  and  those  who  presumed  to  neglect  the  royal 
mandate,  were  rudely  dragged  baekwarks  by  their  I 
long  hair.5    The  palatine  officers,  who  refused  to  pro- 
fess the  religion  of  their  prince,  were  ignominiously 
stripped  of  their  honours  and  employments ;  banished 
to  Sardinia  and  Sicily  ;  or  condemned  to  the  servile  j 
labours  of  slaves  and  peasants  in  the  fields  of  Utica.  I 
In  the  districts  which  had  been  peculiarly  allotted  to  [ 
the  Vandals,  the  exercise  of  the  catholic  worship  was  | 
more  strictly  prohibited  ;  and  severe  penalties  were  j 
denounced  against  the  guilt  both  of  the  missionary  , 
and  the  proselyte.    By  these  arts,  the  faith  of  the  bar- 
barians was  preserved,  and  their  zeal  was  inflamed  ; 
they  discharged,  with  devout  fury,  the  office  of  spies, 
informers,  or  executioners  ;  and  whenever  their  caval- 
ry took  the  field  it  was  the  favourite  amusement  of  the 
march,  to  defile  the  churches,  and  to  insult  the  clergy 
of  the  adverse  faction. h    IV.  The  citizens  who  had 
been  educated  in  the  luxury  of  the  Roman  province, 
were  delivered,  with  exquisite  cruelty,  to  the  Moors 
of  the  desert.    A  venerable  train  of  bishops,  presby- 
ters, and  deacons,  with  a  faithful  crowd  of  four  thou- 
sand and  ninety-six  persons,  whose  guilt  is  not  pre- 
cisely ascertained,  were  torn  from  their  native  homes, 
by  the  command  of  Hunneric.    During  the  night  they 
were  confined,  like  a  herd  of  cattle,  amidst  their  own 
ordure:  during  the  day  they  pursued  their  march  over 
the  burning  sands  ;  and  if  they  fainted  under  the  heat 
and  fatigue,  they  were  goaded  or  dragged  along;,  till 
they  expired  in  the  hands  of  their  tormentors.'  These 
unhappy  exiles,  when  they  reached  the  Moorish  huts, 
might  excite  the  compassion  of  a  people,  whose  na-  J 
tive  humanity  was  neither  improved  by  reason,  nor  I 
corrupted  by  fanaticism  :  but  if  they  escaped  the  dan-  j 
t;ers,  they  were  condemned  to  share  the  distress,  of  a ; 
savage  life.    V.  It  is  incumbent  on  the  authors  of  | 

c  See  the  list  of  the  African  bishops,  in  Victor,  p.  117 — 1-10.  and  ! 
Ruinart's  notes,  p.  215 — 397.    Tlie  schismatic  name  of  Donntus  fre- 
quently occurs,  and  they  appear  to  have  adopted  (like  our  fanatics 
of  the  last  age)  the  piotis  appellation  of  Deodatus,   Dcogratias,  I 
QuidvuUdeus,  Ilabetdenm,  S^c. 

d  Fulgent.  Vk.  c.  16—29.  Thrnsimiind  affected  the  praise  of  mo-  ' 
deration  and  learning;  and  Fulgentius  addressed  three  hooks  of 
controversy  to  the  Arian  tyrant,  whom  he  styles  piixsime  Rei.  Bih- 
lioth.  Maxim.  Patrnm.  torn.  ix.  p.  41.  Only  sixty-three  hishops  are 
mentioned  as  exiles  in  the  life  of  Fulgenthis  :  and  they  are  increas-  | 
cd  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  hy  Victor  Tunnunensis,  and  Isidore  ; 
but  the  nuinlier  of  two  hundred  and  twenty  is  specified  in  the  Hislo- 
via  Miscetla,  and  a  short  authentic  chronicle  of  the  times.  See  Rui- 
cart,  p.  570,  574. 

e  See  the  hase  and  insipid  epigrams  of  the  Stoic,  who  could  not 
support  exile  witli  more  fortitude  than  Ovid.  Corsica  might  not 
produce  corn,  wine,  or  oil ;  hut  it  could  not  he  destitute  of  grass, 
water,  and  even  fire. 

f  Si  ob  gravitatein  codi  interisscnt  vile  damnum.  Tacit.  Annal.  ii. 
85.  In  litis  application.  Thrasimund  would  have  adopted  the  read- 
ing of  some  critics,  ui.ilc  damnum. 

g  See  these  preludes  of  a  aeneral  persecution,  in  Victor,  ii.  3,  4.  7. 
and  the  two  edicts  of  Hunneric,  I.  ii.  p.  35.  I.  iv.  p.  C4. 

t  See  Procopius  de  Bell.  Vandal.  I.  i.  c.  7.  p.  197,  198.  A  Moorish 
prince  endeavored  to  propitiate  the  gods  of  the  christians  by  his 
diligence  to  erase  the  marks  of  the  Vandal  sacrilege. 

i  See  this  story  in  Victor,  ii.  8—12.  p.  30—34.  Victor  describes 
toe  distress  of  these  confessors  as  an  cyc-witnesa. 


persecution  previously  to  reflect,  whether  they  are  de- 
termined to  support  it  in  the  last  extreme.  They  excite 
the  flame  which  they  strive  to  extinguish  ;  and  it  soon 
becomes  necessary  to  chastise  the  contumacy,  as  well 
as  the  crime,  of  the  offender.  The  fine,  which  he  is 
unable  or  unwilling  to  discharge,  exposes  his  person 
to  the  severity  of  the  law  ;  and  his  contempt  of  light- 
er penalties  suggests  the  use  and  propriety  of  capital 
punishment.  Through  the  veil  of  fiction  and  decla- 
mation, we  may  clearly  perceive,  that  the  catholics, 
more  especially  under  the  reign  of  Hunneric,  endured 
the.most  cruel  and  ignominious  treatment.*  Respec- 
table citizens,  noble  matrons,  and  consecrated  virgins, 
were  stripped  naked,  and  raised  in  the  air  by  pulleys, 
with  a  weight  suspended  at  their  feet.  In  this  pain- 
ful attitude  their  naked  bodies  were  torn  with  scourges, 
or  burnt  in  the  most  tender  parts  with  red-hot  plates 
of  iron.  The  amputation  of  the  ears,  the  nose,  the 
tongue,  and  the  right  hand,  was  inflicted  by  the 
Arians  ;  and  although  the  precise  number  cannot  be 
defined,  it  is  evident  that  many  persons,  among  whom 
a  bishop  1  and  a  procousul  a  may  be  named,  were  en- 
titled to  the  crown  of  martyrdom.  The  same  honour 
has  been  ascribed  to  the  memory  of  count  Sebastian, 
who  professed  the  Nicene  creed  with  unshaken  con- 
stancy ;  and  Genseric  might  detest,  as  an  heretic,  the 
brave  and  ambitious  fugitive  whom  he  dreaded  as  a 
rival."  VI.  A  new  mode  of  conversion,  which  might 
subdue  the  feeble,  and  alarm  the  timorous,  was  em- 
ployed by  the  Arian  ministers.  They  imposed,  by 
fraud  or  violence,  the  rites  of  baptism;  and  punish- 
ed the  apostasy  of  the  catholics,  if  they  disclaimed 
this  odious  and  profane  ceremony,  which  scandalous- 
ly violated  the  freedom  of  the  will,  and  the  unity  of 
the  sacrament.0  The  hostile  sects  had  formerly  al- 
lowed the  validity  of  each  other's  baptism  ;  and  the 
innovation,  so  fiercely  maintained  by  the  Vandals,  can 
be  imputed  only  to  the  example  and  advice  of  the 
Donatists.  VII.  The  Arian  clergy  surpassed,  in  re- 
ligious cruelty,  the  king  and  his  Vandals  ;  but  they 
were  incapable  of  cultivating  the  spiritual  vineyard, 
which  they  were  so  desirous  to  possess.  A  patri- 
arch p  might  seat  himself  on  the  throne  of  Carthage  ; 
some  bishops,  in  the  principal  cities,  might  usurp  the 
place  of  their  rivals  ;  but  the  smallness  of  their  num- 
bers, and  their  ignorance  of  the  Latin  language,"!  dis- 
qualified the  barbarians  for  the  ecclesiastical  ministry 
of  a  great  church  ;  and  the  Africans,  after  the  loss  of 
their  orthodox  pastors,  were  deprived  of  the  public 
exercise  of  Christianity.  VIII.  The  emperors  were 
the  natural  protectors  of  the  Homoousian  doctrine  :  and 
the  faithful  people  of  Africa,  both  as  Romans  and  as 
catholics,  preferred  their  lawful  sovereignty  to  the 
usurpation  of  the  barbarous  heretics.  During  an  in- 
terval of  peace  and  friendship,  Hunneric  restored  the 
cathedral  of  Carthage;  at  the  intercession  of  Zeno, 
who  reigned  in  the  oast,  and  of  Placidia,  the  daughter 
and  relic  of  emperors,  and  the  sister  of  the  queen  of 
the  Vandals. r  But  this  decent  regard  was  but  of 
short  duration  ;  and  the  haughty  tyrant  displayed  his 


k  See  the  fifth  hook  of  Victor.  His  passionate  complaints  are 
confirmed  hy  the  soher  testimony  of  Procopius.  and  the  public  decla- 
ration of  the  emperor  Justinian.  (Cod.  I.  i.  tit.  xxvii.) 

1  Victor,  ii.  18.  p.  41. 

m  Victor,  v.  4.  p.  74,  75.  His  name  was  Victorianus,  and  he  was 
a  wealthy  citizen  of  Adrumetum,  who  enjoyed  the  confidence  of 
the  king  ;  by  whose  favour  he  had  obtained  the  office,  or  at  least  the 
title,  of  proconsul  of  Africa. 

n  Victor,  i.  6.  p.  8,  9.  Af>cr  relating  the  firm  resistance  and  dex- 
terous reply  of  count  Sebastian,  he  adds,  quare  alio  generis  argu- 
niento  postea  bellicosuin  virum  occidit. 

o  Victor,  v.  12,  13.    Tillemont.  Mem.  Ecclcs.  torn.  vi.  p.  609. 

p  Primate  was  more  properly  the  title  of  the  bishop  of  Carthage  ; 
but  the  name  of  patriarch  was  given  by  the  sects  and  nations  to  their 
principal  ecclesiastic.  See  Thumasin,  Discipline  de  l'Eglise,  torn.  i. 
p.  155.  158. 

q  The  patriarch  Cvrila  himself  publirly  declared,  that  he  d:d  not 
understand  Latin,  (Victor,  ii.  18.  p.  42.)  Ncscio  Laline  ;  and  he 
might  converse  witli  tolerable  ease,  without  being  capable  of  dispu- 
ting or  preaching  in  that  language.  His  Vandal  clergy  were  still 
more  ignorant :  and  small  confidence  could  be  placed  in  the  Afri 
cans  who  had  conformed. 

r  Victor,  ii.  I,  2.  p.  22. 
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contempt  for  the  religion  of  the  empire,  by  studiously 
arranging  the  bloody  images  of  persecution,  in  all  the 
principal  streets  through  which  the  Roman  ambassa- 
dor must  pass,  in  his  way  to  the  palace.'  An  oath 
was  requested  from  the  bishops,  who  were  assemhled 
at  Carthage,  that  they  should  support  the  succession 
of  his  son  Hilderic,  and  that  they  would  renounce  all 
foreign  or  transmarine  correspondence.  This  engage- 
ment, consistent,  as  it  would  seem,  with  their  moral 
and  religious  duties,  was  refused  by  the  more  saga- 
cious members'  of  the  assembly.  Their  refusal, 
faintly'coloured  by  the  pretence  that,  it  is  unlawful  for 
a  christian  to  swear,  must  provoke  the  suspicions  of 
a  jealous  tyrant. 

The  catholics,  oppressed  bv  royal  and 

,  Catholic  fraud,,    miHtary  werp  far  sllpe,:jor  to  their 

adversaries  in  numbers  and  learning.  With  the  same 
weapons  which  the  Greek0  and  Latin  fathers  had  al- 
ready provided  for  the  Arian  controversy,  they  repeat- 
edly silenced,  or  vanquished,  the  lierce  and  illiterate 
successors  of  Ulphihis.  The  consciousness  of  their 
own  superiority  might  have  raised  them  above  the  arts 
and  passions  of  religious  warfare.  Yet,  instead  of 
assuming  such  honourable  pride,  the  orthodox  theolo- 
gians were  tempted,  by  the  assurance  of  impunity,  to 
compose  fictions,  which  must  be  stigmatised  with  the 
epithets  of  fraud  and  forgery.  They  ascribed  their 
own  polemical  works  to  the  most  venerable  names  of 
christian  antiquity ;  the  characters  of  Athanasins  and 
Augustin  were  awkwardly  personated  by  Vigilius  and 
his  disciples  ; 1  and  the  famous  creed,  which  so  clearly 
expounds  the  mysteries  of  the  Trinity  and  the  Incar- 
nation, is  deduced,  wTith  strong  probability,  from  this 
African  school. *  Even  the  Scriptures  themselves 
were  profaned  by  their  rash  and  sacrilegious  hands. 
The  memorable  text,  which  asserts  the  unity  of  the 
Three  who  bear  witness  in  heaven,'  is  condemned  by 
the  universal  silence  of  the  orthodox  fathers,  ancient 
versions,  and  authentic  manuscripts.1  It  was  first  al- 
leged by  the  catholic  bishops  whom  Hunneric  sum- 
moned to  the  conference  of  Carthage ,b  An  allegorical 
interpretation,  in  the  form,  perhaps,  of  a  marginal  note, 
invaded  the  text  of  the  Latin  Bibles,  which  were  re- 


s  Victor,  v.  7.  p.  77.  He  appeals  to  the  ambassador  himself,  whose 
name  was  Uranius. 

t  Astutiores,  Victor,  iv.  4.  p.  70.  He  plainly  intimates  that  their 
quotation  of  the  gospel  "  Non  jurabitis  in  toto,"  was  only  meant  to 
elude  the  obligation  of  an  inconvenient  oath.  The  forty-six  bishops 
who  refused,  were  banished  to  Corsica;  the  three  hundred  and  two 
who  swore,  were  distributed  through  the  provinces  of  Africa. 

u  Fulgemius,  bishop  of  Ruspae,  in  the  Byzacene  province,  was  of 
a  senatorial  family,  and  bad  received  a  liberal  education.  He  could 
repeat  all  Homer  and  Menander  before  he  was  allowed  to  study 
Latin,  his  native  tongue.  (Vit.  Fulgent,  c.  1.)  Many  African  bishops 
might  understand  Greek,  and  many  Greek  theologians  were  trans- 
lated into  Latin. 

i  Compare  the  two  prefaces  to  the  Dialogue  of  Vigilius  of  Thapsus. 
(p.  US,  119.  edit.  Chiflet.)  He  might  amuse  his  learned  reader  with 
an  innocent  fiction  ;  but  the  subject  was  too  grave,  and  the  Africans 
were  too  ignorant. 

y  The  P.  Qucsnel  started  this  opinion,  which  has  been  favourably 
received.  But  the  three  following  truths,  however  surprising  they 
may  seem,  are  nair  universally  acknowledged,  (Gerard  Vossius,  torn, 
vi.  p.  31G— 322.  Tillemont,  Mem.  Eccles.  torn.  viii.  p.  G67— G7I.)  1. 
St.  Athanasins  is  not  the  author  of  the  creed  which  is  so  frequently 
read  in  our  churches.  2.  It  dots  not  appear  toihave  existed  within  a 
century  after  his  death.  3.  It  was  originally  composed  ill  the  Latin 
tongue,  and,  consequently,  in  the  western  provinces.  Gennadius, 
patriarch  of  Constantinople,  was  so  much  amazed  by  this  extraordi- 
nary composition,  thai  he  frankly  pronounced  it  to  be  the  work  of  a 
drunken  man.   Petav.Dogmat.  Theologica,  torn.  ii.  1.  vii.  c.  8.  p.  68. 

z  1  John  v.  7.  See  Simon,  Hist.  Critique  du  Nouveau  Testament, 
part.  i.  c.  xviii.  p.  203—218 ;  and  part.  ii.  c.  ix.  p.  99—121 ;  and  the 
elaborate  Prolegomena  and  Annotations  of  Dr.  Mill  and  Wetstein  to 
their  editions  of  the  Greek  Testament.  In  1689,  the  papist  Simon 
strove  to  be  free ;  in  1707,  the  protestant  Mill  wished  to  be  a  slave ; 
in  1751,  the  Anninian  Wetstein  used  the  liberty  of  his  times,  and  of 
his  sect. 

a  Of  all  the  MSS  now  extant,  above  fourscore  in  number,  some  of 
which  are  more  than  1200  yer;rs  old,  (Wetstein  ad  loc.)  the  orthodox 
copies  of  the  Vatican,  of  the  Complutensian  editors  of  Robert  Ste- 
phens, are  become  invisible ;  and  the  two  MtiS.  of  Dublin  and  Berlin 
are  unworthy  to  form  an  exception.  See  Emlyn's  Works,  vol.  ii.  p. 
227 — 255.  269—299  ;  and  M.  de  Missy's  four  ingenious  letters,  in  torn, 
viii.  and  ix.  of  the  Journal  Biilannique. 

b  Or,  more  properly,  by  the  /our  bishops  who  composed  and  pub- 
lished the  profession  of  faith  in  the  name  of  their  brethren.  They 
style  this  text,  luce  clarins.  (Victor  Vitensis  de  Persecut.  Vandal.  1. 
iii.  c.  11,  p.  5-1.)  It  is  quoted  soon  afterwards  by  the  African  pole- 
mics, Vigilius  and  Fulgeniius. 


newed  and  corrected  in  a  dark  period  often  centuries."1 
After  the  invention  of  printing,11  the  editors  of  the 
Greek  Testament  yielded  to  their  own  prejudices,  or  to 
those  of  the  times;8  and  the  pious  fraud,  which  was 
embraced  with  equal  zeal  at  Rome  and  Geneva,  has 
been  infinitely  multiplied  in  every  country  and  every 
language  of  modern  Europe. 

The  example  of  fraud  must  excite  sus-  and  mira(,Ic3. 
picion ;  and  the  specious  miracles  by 
which  the  African  catholics  have  defended  the  truth 
and  justice  of  their  cause,  may  be  ascribed,  with  morn 
reason,  to  their  own  industry,  than  to  the  visible  pro- 
tection of  heaven.  Yet  the  historian,  who  views  this 
religious  conflict  with  an  impartial  eye,  may  conde- 
scend to  mention  one  preternatural  event,  which  will 
edify  the  devout,  and  surprise  the  incredulous.  Tipa- 
sa,f  a  maritime  colony  of  Mauritania,  sixteen  miles  to 
the  east  of  Ca;sarea,  had  been  distinguished,  in  every 
age,  by  the.  orthodox  zeal  of  its"  inhabitants.  They 
had  braved  the  fury  of  the  Donatists;8  they  resisted, 
or  eluded,  the  tyranny  of  the  Arians.  The  town  was 
deserted  on  the  approach  of  an  heretical  bishop  :  most 
of  ths  inhabitants  who  could  procure  ships  passed 
over  to  the  coast  of  Spain;  and  the  unhappy  remnant, 
refusing  all  communion  with  the  usurper,  still  pre- 
sumed to  hold  their  pious,  but  illegal,  assemblies. 
Their  disobedience  exasperated  the  cruelty  of  Hunne- 
ric. A  military  count  was  despatched  from  Carthage 
to  Tipasa  :  he  collected  the  catholics  in  the  forum, 
and  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  province,  deprived 
the  guilty  of  their  right  hands  and  their  tongues. 
But  the  holy  confessors  continued  to  speak  without 
tongues :  and  this  miracle  is  attested  by  Victor,  an 
African  bishop,  who  published  a  history  of  the  perse- 
cution within  two  years  after  the  event.h  "If  any 
one,"  says  Victor,  "should  doubt  of  the  truth,  let  him 
Tepair  to  Constantinople,  and  listen  to  the  clear  and 
perfect  language  of  Resti tutus,  the  subdeacon,  one  of 
these  glorious  sufferers,  who  is  now  lodged  in  the  pal- 
ace of  the  emperor  Zeno,  and  is  respected  by  the  de- 
vout empress."  At  Constantinople  we  are  astonished 
to  find  a  cool,  a  learned,  and  unexceptionable  witness, 
without  interest,  and  without  passion.  ..Eneas  of 
Gaza,  a  Platonic  philosopher,  has  accurately  described 
his  own  observations  on  these  African  sufferers.  "I 
saw  them  myself:  I  heard  them  speak:  I  diligently 
inquired  by  what  means  such  an  articulate  voice  could 
be  formed  without  any  organ  of  speech:  I  used  my 
eyes  to  examine  the  report  of  my  ears  :  I  opened  their 
mouth,  and  saw  that  the  whole  tongue  had  been  com- 
pletely torn  away  by  the  roots  ;  an  operation  which  the 
physicians  generally  suppose  to  be  mortal." '  The 
testimony  of  ./Eneas  of  Gaza  might  be  confirmed  by 
the  superfluous  evidence  of  the  emperor  Justinian,  in 
a  perpetual  edict;  of  count  Marcellinus,  in  his  Chroni- 


c  In  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  the  Bibles  were  corrected 
by  Lanfranc,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  by  Nicolas,  cardinal 
and  librarian  of  the  Roman  church,  secundum  orthodoxam  fidem. 
(Wetstein,  Prolouom.  p.  84,  S5.)  Notwithstanding  these  corrections, 
the  passage  is  still  wanting  in  twenty-five  Latin  MSS.  (Wetstein.  ad 
loc.)  the  oldest  and  the  fairest;  two  qualities  seldom  united,  except 
in  manuscripts. 

d  The  art  which  the  Germans  had  invented  was  applied  in  Italy  to 
tHe  profane  writers  of  Rome  and  Greece.  The  original  Greek  of  the 
New  Testament  was  published  about  the  same  time.  (A.  D.  1514. 
1516.  1520.)  by  the  industry  of  Erasmus,  and  the  munificence  of  Car- 
dinal Ximen'es.  The  Co'mplutensian  Polyglot  cost  the  cardinal 
50.000  ducats.  See  Mattaire  Annal.  Typograph.  torn.  ii.  p.  2 — 8. 125 
—  133;  and  Wetstein,  Prolegomena,  p.  116—127. 

e  The  three  witnesses  have  been  established  in  our  Greek  Testa- 
ments by  the  prudence  of  Erasmus ;  the  honest  bigotry  of  the  Com- 
plutensian  editors ;  the  typographical  fraud,  or  error,  of  Robert  Ste- 
phens in  the  placing  a  crotchet;  and  the  deliberate  falsehood,  or 
Btrahge  misapprehension,  of  Theodore  Beza. 

f  Plin.  Hist.  Natural,  v.  1.  Itinerar.  Wesseling,  p.  15.  Cellarius, 
Geograph.  Antiq.  torn.  ii.  part  ii.  p.  127.  This  Tipasa  (which  must 
not  be  confounded  with  another  in  Numidia)  was  a  town  of  some 
note,  since  Vespasian  endowed  it  with  the  right  of  Latium. 

g  Optatus  Milevitanus  de  Schism.  Donatist.  1.  ii.  p.  38. 

h  Victor  Vitensis,  v.  5.  p.  76.    Ruinarl,  p.  483— 4S7. 

i  ./Eneas  Gazoeus  in  Theophrasto,  in  Bibliuth.  Patrum.  torn.  viii.  p. 
664,  665.  He  was  a  christian,  and  composed  this  dialogue  (the  Theo- 
phr.\s'us)  on  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  the  resurrection  of  the 
body ;  besides  twenty-five  epistles  still  extant.  See  Cave,  (Hist. 
Litteraria,  p.  297.)  and  Fabricius.  (Kiblioth.  Graec.  torn.  i.  p.  422.) 
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cle  of  the  times  ;  and  of  pope  Gregory  the  first,  who 
had  resided  at  Constantinople,  as  the  minister  of  the 
Roman  pontitT.k  They  all  lived  within  the  compass 
of  a  century ;  and  they  all  appeal  to  their  personal 
knowledge,  or  the  public  notoriety,  for  the  truth  of  a 
miracle,  which  was  repeated  in  several  instances,  dis- 
played on  the  greatest  theatre  of  the  world,  and  sub- 
mitted, during  a  series  of  years,  to  the  calm  examina- 
tion of  the  senses.  This  supernatural  gift  of  the  Afri- 
can confessors,  who  spoke  without  tongues,  will  com- 
mand the  assent  of  those,  and  of  those  only,  who 
already  believe,  that  their  language  was  pure  and 
orthodox.  But  the  stubborn  mind  of  an  infidel  is 
guarded  by  secret,  incurable  suspicion  ;  and  the  Arian, 
or  Socinian,  who  has  seriously  rejected  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity,  will  not  be  shaken  by  the  most  plausible 
evidence  of  an  Athanasian  miracle. 

.  ,  .       The  Vandals  and  the  Ostrogoths  per- 

Thc  ruin  of  An-  ,    .  »     .  V 

nnism  among  the  severed  in  the  profession  of  Arianism 

torDr'!ool--oo  ^na'  rU'n  °^       k>n?doms  which 

they  had  founded  in  Africa  and  Italy. 
The  barbarians  of  Gaul  submitted  to  the  orthodox  do- 
minion of  the  Franks ;  and  Spain  was  restored  to  the 
catholic  chwrch  by  the  voluntary  conversion  of  the 
Visigoths. 

This  salutary  revolution1  was  hasten- 

Revolt  and  mar-      .  ,  1       r  i 

tyrdom  of  Her-  e(>  "Y  l'ie  example  ot  a  royal  martyr, 
menegild  in  whom  our  calmer  reason  may  style  an 
a^d'stt— 584  ungrateful  rebel.  Leovigild,  the  Gothic 
monarch  of  Spain,  deserved  the  respect 
of  his  enemies,  and  the  love  of  his  subjects  :  the  catho- 
lics enjoyed  a  free  toleration,  and  his  Arian  synods  at- 
tempted, without  much  success,  to  reconcile  their 
scruples  by  abolishing  the  unpopular  rite  of  a.  second 
baptism.  His  eldest  son  Hermenegild,  who  was  in- 
vested by  his  father  with  the  royal  diadem,  and  the 
fair  principality  ot"  Bcetica,  contracted  an  honourable 
and  orthodox  alliance  with  a  Merovingian  princess, 
the  daughter  of  Sigibert,  king  of  Austrasia,  and  of  the 
famous  Brunechild.  The  beauteous  Ingundis,  who 
was  no  more  than  thirteen  years  of  age,  was  received, 
beloved,  and  persecuted,  in  the  Arian  court  of  Toledo; 
and  her  religious  constancy  was  alternately  assaulted 
with  blandishments  and  violence  by  Goisvintha,  the 
Gothic  queen,  who  abused  the  double  claim  of  mater- 
nal authority."1  Incensed  by  her  resistance,  Goisvintha 
seized  the  catholic  princess  by  her  long  hair,  inhuman- 
ly dashed  her  against  the  ground,  kicked  her  till  she 
was  covered  with  blood,  and  at  last  gave  orders  that 
she  should  be  stripped,  and  thrown  into  a  bason,  or 
fish-pond."  Love  and  honour  might  excite  Hermene- 
gild to  resent  this  injurious  treatment  of  his  bride ;  and 
he  was  gradually  persuaded  that  Ingundis  suffered  for 
the  cause  of  divine  truth.  Her  tender  complaints,  and 
the  weighty  arguments  of  Leander,  archbishop  of  Se- 
ville, accomplished  his  conversion  ;  and  the  heir  of 
the  Gothic  monarchy  was  initiated  in  the  Nicene  faith 
by  the  solemn  rites  of  confirmation.0  The  rash  youth, 
inflamed  by  zeal,  and  perhaps  by  ambition,  was  tensi- 


le Justinian.  Codex,  1.  i.  tit.  jnrvii.  Marcellin.  in  Chron.  p.  45.  in 
Thesaur.  Temporum  Scatter.  Procopius,  de  Bell.  Vandal.  1.  i.  c.  7.  p. 
19G.  Gregor.  Magnus,  Dialog,  iii.  32.  None  of  these  witnesses  have 
specified  the  number  of  the  confessors,  which  is  fixed  at  sixty  in  an 
old  menology,  (apud  Ruinart,  p.  436.)  Two  of  them  lost  their  speech 
by  fornication :  but  the  miracle  is  enhanced  by  the  sineular  instance 
of  a  boy  who  had  nerer  spoken  before  his  toneue  was  cut  out. 

1  See  the  two  general  historians  of  Spain,  Mariana,  (Hist,  de  Rebus 
Hispaniae,  torn.  i.  1.  v.  c.  12—15.  p.  152—194.)  and  Ferreras,  (French 
translation,  torn.  ii.  p.  206—247.)  Mariana  almost  forgets  that  he  is 
a  Jesuit,  to  assume  the  style  and  spirit  of  a  Roman  classic.  Ferreras, 
an  industrious  compiler,  reviews  his  facts,  and  rectifies  his  chro- 
nology. 

m  Goisvintha  successively  married  two  kings  of  the  Visigoths: 
Athanigild,  to  whom  she  bore  Brunechild,  the  mother  of  Ineundis; 
and  Leovigild,  whose  two  sons,  Hermenegild  and  Recared,  were  the 
issue  of  a  former  marriage. 

n  Iracundiae  furore  succensa, adprehensam  per  comam capitis  puel- 
lam  in  terram  conlidit,  et  diu  calcibus  verberatam,  ac  sanguine  cru- 
entatam,  jussit  exspoliari,  et  piscinae  immergi.  Greg.  Turon.  1.  v.  c. 
39.  in  torn.  ii.  p.  255.  Gregory  is  one  of  our  best  originals  for  this  por- 
tion of  history. 

o  The  catholics  who  admitted  the  baptism  of  heretics,  repeated 
the  rite,  or,  as  it  was  afterwards  styled,  the  sacrament,  of  confirmation, 
to  which  they  ascribed  many  mystic  and  marvellous  prerogatives, 


ed  to  violate  the  duties  of  a  son,  and  a  subject ;  and 
the  catholics  of  Spain,  although  they  could  not  com- 
plain of  persecution,  applauded  his  pious  rebellion 
against  an  heretical  father.  The  civil  war  was  pro- 
tracted by  the  long  and  obstinate  sieges  of  Merida, 
Cordova,  and  Seville,  which  had  strenuously  espoused 
the  party  of  Hermenegild.  He  invited  the  orthodox 
barbarians,  the  Suevi,  and  the  Franks,  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  his  native  land  :  he  solicited  the  dangerous  aid 
of  the  Romans,  who  possessed  Africa,  and  a  part  of 
the  Spanish  coast;  and  his  holy  ambassador,  the  arch- 
bishop Leander,  effectually  negociated  in  person  with 
the  Byzantine  court.  But  the  hopes  of  the  catholics 
were  crushed  by  the  active  diligence  of  a  monarch 
who  commanded  the  troops  and  treasures  of  Spain ; 
and  the  guilty  Hermenegild,  after  his  vain  attempts  to 
resist  or  to  escape,  was  compelled  to  surrender  himself 
into  the  hands  of  an  incensed  father.  Leovigild  was 
still  mindful  of  that  sacred  character;  and  the  rebel, 
despoiled  of  his  regal  ornaments,  was  still  permitted, 
in  a  decent  exile,  to  profess  the  catholic  religion.  His 
repeated  and  unsuccessful  treasons  at  length  provoked 
the  indignation  of  the  Gothic  king;  and  the  sentence 
of  death,  which  he  pronounced  with  apparent  reluc- 
tance, was  privately  executed  in  the  tower  of  Seville. 
The  inflexible  constancy  with  which  he  refused  to  ac- 
cept the  Arian  communion,  as  the  price  of  his  safety, 
may  excuse  the  honours  that  have  been  paid  to  the 
memory  of  St.  Hermenegild.  His  wife  and  infant  son 
were  detained  by  the  Romans  in  ignominious  captivity  : 
and  this  domestic  misfortune  tarnished  the  glories  of 
Leovigild,  and  imbittered  the  last  moments  of  his  life. 

His  son  and  successor,  Recared,  the  Conversion  of 
first  catholic  king  of  Spain,  had  imbibed  J^y8^,,*^ 
the  faith  of  his  unfortunate  brother,  which  nf  Spai^ 
he  supported  with  more  prudence  and  A.D.  586—589. 
success.  Instead  of  revolting  against  his  father,  Re- 
cared patiently  expected  the  hour  of  his  death.  Instead 
of  condemning  his  memory,  he  piously  supposed,  that 
the  dying  monarch  had  abjured  the  errors  of  Arianism, 
and  recommended  to  his  son  the  conversion  of  the 
Gothic  nation.  To  accomplish  that  salutary  end,  Re- 
cared convened  an  assembly  of  the  Arian  clergy  and 
nobles,  declared  himself  a  catholic,  and  exhorted  them 
to  imitate  the  example  of  their  prince.  The  laborious 
interpretation  of  doubtful  texts,  or  the  curious  pursuit 
of  metaphysical  arguments,  would  have  excited  an 
endless  controversy ;  and  the  monarch  discreetly  pro- 
posed to  his  illiterate  audience  two  substantial  and 
visible  arguments,  the  testimony  of  earth  and  of  hea- 
ven. The  earth  had  submitted  to  the  Nicene  synod  : 
the  Romans,  the  barbarians,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
Spain,  unanimously  professed  the  same  orthodox 
creed ;  and  the  Visigoths  resisted,  almost  alone,  the 
consent  of  the  christian  world.  A  superstitious  age 
was  prepared  to  reverence,  as  the  testimony  of  heaven, 
the  preternatural  cures,  which  were  performed  by  the 
skill  or  virtue  of  the  catholic  clergy;  the  baptismal 
fonts  of  Osset  in  Bcetica,P  which  were  spontaneously 
replenished  each  year,  on  the  vigil  of  Easter  ;  •  and 
the  miraculous  shrine  of  St.  Martin  of  Tours,  which 
had  already  converted  the  Suevic  prince  and  people  of 
Gallicia.r  The  catholic  king  encountered  some  diffi- 
culties on  this  important  change  of  the  national  reli- 
gion. A  conspiracy,  secretly  fomented  by  the  queen- 
dowager,  was  formed  against  his  life ;  and  two  counts 


both  visible  and  invisible.   See  Chardon,  Hist,  des  Sacremens,  torn. 

i.  p.  405—552. 

P  Osset,  or  Julia  Constanlia,  was  opposite  to  Seville, "on  the  nor- 
thern side  of  the  Boats  :  (Plin.  Hist.  Natur.  iii.  3.)  and  the  authentic 
reference  of  Gregory  of  Tours,  (Hist.  Francor.  1.  vi.  c.  43.  p.  288 )  de- 
serves more  credit  than  the  name  of  Lusitania,  (de  Gloria  Martyr,  c. 
24.)  which  has  been  eagerly  embraced  by  the  vain  and  superstitious 
Portusuese.   (Ferreras,  Hist.  d'Espagne,  torn.  ii.  p.  166.) 

q  This  miracle  was  skilfully  performed.  An  Arian  king  sealed  the 
doors,  and  dug  a  deep  trench  round  the  church,  without  being  able 
to  intercept  the  Easter  supply  of  baptismal  water. 

r  Ferreras  (torn.  ii.  p.  168—175.  A.  I>.  550.)  has  illustrated  the  dif- 
ficulties which  regard  the  time  and  circumstances  of  the  conversion 
of  the  Suevi.  They  had  been  recently  united  by  Leovigild  to  the 
Gothic  monarchy  of  Spain. 
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excited  a  dangerous  revolt  in  the  Narbonnese  Gaul,  j 
But  Recared  disarmed  the  conspirators,  defeated  the 
Tebels,  and  executed  severe  justice  ;  which  the  Arians,  I 
in  their  turn,  might  brand  with  the  reproach  of  perse- 
cution.   Eight  bishops,  whose  names  betray  their  bar- 
baric origin,  abjured  their  errors ;  and  all  the  books  of  i 
Arian  theology  were  reduced  to  ashes,  with  the  house 
in  which  they  had  been  purposely  collected.    The  , 
whole  body  of  the  Visigoths  and  Suevi  were  allured 
or  driven  into  the  pale  of  the  catholic  communion  ;  the 
faith,  at  least  of  the  rising  generation,  was  fervent  and  I 
sincere ;  and  the  devout  liberality  of  the  barbarians  \ 
enriched  the  churches  and  monasteries  of  Spain.  Sev- 
enty bishops,  assembled  in  the  council  of  Toledo,  re- 
ceived the  submission  of  their  conquerors ;  and  the 
zeal  of  the  Spaniards  improved  the  Nicene  creed,  by 
declaring  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  from  the 
Son,  as  well  as  from  the  Father;  a  weighty  point  of 
doctrine,  which  produced,  long  afterwards,  the  schism 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches.5    The  royal  prose- 
lyte immediately  saluted  and  consulted  pope  Gregory, 
surnamed  the  Great,  a  learned  and  holy  prelate,  whose 
reign  was  distinguished  by  the  conversion  of  heretics 
and  infidels.    The  ambassadors  of  Kecared  respect- 
fully offered  on  the  threshold  of  the  Vatican  his  rich 
presents  of  gold  and  gems  :  they  accepted,  as  a  lucra- 
tive exchange,  the  hairs  of  St.  John  the  Baptist;  a 
cross,  which  enclosed  a  small  piece  of  ihe  true  wood  ; 
and  a  key,  that  contained  some  particles  of  iron  which 
had  been  scraped  from  the  chains  of  St.  Peter.' 
„        .      ,      The  same  Gregory,  the  spiritual  conque- 

Conversion  ot  r-T>  j  II       •  tni 

the  Lombards  ror  ot  ISntain,  encouraged  the  pious  1  heo- 
of  Italy,  delinda,  queen  of  the  Lombards,  to  propa- 

A.  D.  600,  &.c.  gate  tjie  ]\;icene  faith  among  the  victorious 
savages,  whose  recent  Christianity  was  polluted  by  the 
Arian  heresy.  Her  devout  labours  still  left  room  for 
the  industry  and  success  of  future  missionaries  ;  and 
many  cities  of  Italy  were  still  disputed  by  hostile 
bishops.  But  the  cause  of  Arianism  was  gradually 
suppressed  by  the  weight  of  truth,  of  interest,  and 
of  example;  and  the  controversy,  which  Egypt  had 
derived  from  the  Platonic  school,  was  terminated,  alter 
a  war  of  three  hundred  years,  by  the  final  conver- 
sion of  the  Lombards  of  Italy." 

Persecution  of       The  nrst  missionaries  who  preached  the 
the  Jews  iu      gospel  to  the  barbarians,  appealed  to  the 
evidence  of  reason,  and  claimed  the  bene- 


Spain, 
A.  D.  612 
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fit  of  toleration.1  But  no  sooner  had  they 
established  their  spiritual  dominion,  than  they  ex- 
horted the  christian  kings  to  extirpate,  without  mercy, 
the  remains  of  Roman  or  barbaric  superstition.  The 
successors  of  Clovis  inflicted  one  hundred  lashes  on  the 
peasants  who  refused  to  destroy  their  idols  ;  the  crime 
of  sacrificing  to  the  daemons  was  punished  by  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  laws,  with  the  heavier  penalties  of  imprison- 
meTit  and  confiscation;  and  even  the  wise  Alfred 
adopted,  as  an  indispensable  duty,  the  extreme  rigour 
of  the  Mosaic  institutions."  But  the  punishment  and 
the  crime  were  gradually  abolished  among  a  chris- 
tian people  :  the  theological  disputes  of  the  schools 
were  suspended  by  propitious  ignorance  ;  and  the  in- 
tolerant spirit,  which  could  find  neither  idolaters  nor 
heretics,  was  reduced  to  the  persecution  of  the  Jews. 

«  This  addition  to  the  Nicene,  or  rather  Constantinopolitan,  creed, 
was  first  made  in  the  eighth  council  of  Toledo,  A.  D.  G55;  but  it  was 
expressive  of  the  popular  doctrine.  (Gerard  Vossius,  torn.  vi.  p.  527. 
de  tribus  Symbolis.) 

t  See  Gregor.  Main.  1.  vii.  epist.  12G.  apud  Baronium,  Annal. 
Eccles.  A.  P.  599.  No.  25,  2G. 

u  Paul  Warnefrid  (de  Gestis  Langobard.  1.  iv.  c.  44.  p.  853.  edit. 
Grot.)  allows  that  Arianism  still  prevailed  under  the  reign  of  Kotha- 
ris,  (A.  D.  636—652.)  The  pious  deacon  does  not  attempt  to  mark  the 
precise  eera  of  the  national  conversion,  which  was  accomplished,  how- 
ever, before  the  end  of  the  seventh  century. 

x  Quorum  fidei  el  Conversion!  ita  congratulatua  esse  rex  perhibe- 
tur,  ut  nullum  lumen  cogerel  ad  christianisuiuin.  . . .  Didiceral  enim 
a  doctoribus  aucloribusiiue  sua  salmis,  servitium  Christi  volunta- 
rium  Don  coactitium  esse  debere.  Beda?  Hist.  Ecclesiastic.  1.  i.  c.  26. 
p. 62.  edit.  Smith. 

y  See  the  Historians  of  France,  torn.  iv.  p.  11 1 ;  and  Wilkins,  Leges 
Anglo-Saxonicae,  p.  11.  31.  Suuiis  sacrificium  iinmolaverit,  pfeeter 
deo  soli,  morte  moriatur 


The  exiled  nation  had  founded  some  synagogues  in  the 
cities  of  Gaul ;  but  Spain,  since  the  time  of  Hadrian, 
was  filled  with  their  numerous  colonies.1  The  wealth 
which  they  accumulated  by  trade,  and  the  manage- 
ment of  the  finances,  invited  the  pious  avarice  of 
their  masters ;  and  they  might  be  oppressed  without 
danger,  as  they  had  lost  the  use;  and  even  the  re- 
membrance of  arms.  Sisebut,  a  Gothic  king,  who 
reigned  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century,  pro- 
ceeded at  once  to  the  last  extremes  of  persecution.* 
Ninety  thousand  Jews  were  compelled  to  receive  the 
sacrament  of  baptism  ;  the  fortunes  of  the  obstinate 
infidels  were  confiscated,  their  bodies  were  tortured; 
and  it  seems  doubtful  whether  they  were  permitted 
to  abandon  their  native  country.  The  excessive  zeal 
of  the  catholic  king  was  moderated,  even  by  the 
clergy  of  Spain,  who  solemnly  pronounced  an  incon- 
sistent sentence  :  that  the  sacrament  should  not  be 
forcibly  imposed  ;  but  that  the  Jews  who  had  been 
baptized  should  be  constrained,  for  the  honour  of  the 
church,  to  persevere  in  the  external  practice  of  a  religion 
which  they  disbelieved  and  detested.  Their  frequent 
relapses  provoked  one  of  the  successors  of  Sisebut  to 
banish  the  whole  nation  from  his  dominions;  and  a 
council  of  Toledo  published  a  decree,  that  every  Goth- 
ic king  should  swear  to  maintain  this  salutary  edict. 
But  the  tyrants  were  unwilling  to  dismiss  the  victims, 
whom  they  delighted  to  torture,  or  to  deprive  them- 
selves of  the  industrious  slaves,  over  whom  they  might 
exercise  a  lucrative  oppression.  The  Jews  still  con- 
tinued in  Spain,  under  the  weight  of  the  civil  and  ec- 
clesiastical laws,  which  in  the  same  country  have  been 
faithfully  transcribed  in  the  code  of  the  inquisition. 
The  Gothic  kinrrs  and  bishops  at  length  discovered, 
that  injuries  will  produce  hatred,  and  that  hatred  will 
find  the  opportunity  of  revenge.  A  nation,  the  secret 
or  professed  enemies  of  Christianity,  still  multiplied  in 
servitude  and  distress;  and  the  intrigues  of  the  Jews 
promoted  the  rapid  success  of  the  Arabian  conquerors.b 
As  soon  as  the  barbarians  withdrew    „    ,  . 

:      '    *  t  ,,  ,  Conclusion. 

their  powerful  support,  the  unpopular 
heresy  of  Alius  sunk  into  contempt  and  oblivion.  But 
the  Greeks  still  retained  their  subtle  and  loquacious  dis- 
position :  the  establishment  of  an  ohseure  doctrine  sug- 
gested new  questions,  and  new  disputes  ;  and  it  was 
always  in  the  power  of  an  ambitious  prelate,  or  a  fanatic 
monk,  to  violate  the  peace  of  the  church,  and,  perhaps, 
of  the  empire.  The  historian  of  the  empire  may  overlook 
those  disputes  which  were  confined  to  the  obscurity  of 
schools  and  synods.  The  Manicha?ans,  who  laboured 
to  reconcile  the  religions  of  Christ  and  of  Zoroaster,  had 
secretly  introduced  themselves  into  the  provinces  :  but 
these  foreign  sectaries  were  involved  in  the  common 
disgrace  of  the  Gnostics,  and  the  imperial  laws  were 
executed  by  the  public  hatred.  The  rational  opinions 
of  the  Pelagians  were  propagated  from  Britain  to 
Rome,  Africa,  and  Palestine,  and  silently  expired  in  a 
superstitious  age.  But  the  east  was  distracted  by  the 
Nestorian  and  Eutychian  controversies;  which  at- 
tempted to  explain  the  mystery  of  the  incarnation,  and 
hastened  the  ruin  of  Christianity  in  her  native  land. 
These  controversies  were  first  agitated  under  the  reign 
of  the  younger  Theodosius  ;  but  their  important  conse- 
quences extend  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  present 
volume.  The  metaphysical  chain  of  argument,  the 
contest  of  ecclesiastical  ambition,  and  their  political 
influence  on  the  decline  of  the  Byzantine  empire,  may 


z  The  Jews  pretend  that  they  were  introduced  into  Spain  bv  the 
fleets  of  Solomon,  and  the  arms  of  Nebuchadnezzar;  that  Hadrian 
transported  forty  thousand  families  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  ten 
thousand  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  &c.  Basnage,  Hist,  des  Juifs,  torn, 
vii.  c.9.  p.  240—256. 

a  Isidore,  at  that  time  archbishop  of  Seville,  mentions,  disapproves, 
and  congratulates,  the  zeal  of  Sisebut,  (Chron.  Goth.  p.  728.)  Baro- 
nius,  (A.  D.  614.  No.  41  )  assisns  the  number  on  the  evidence  of 
Aimoin :  (I.  iv.  c.  22.)  but  the  evidence  is  weak,  and  I  have  not  been 
able  to  verify  the  quotation.    (Historians  of  France,  torn.  iii.  p.  127.) 

b  Basnage  (torn.  viii.  c.  13.  p.  3SS— 400.)  faithfully  represents  the 
state  of  the  Jews  :  but  he  might  have  added  from  the  canons  of  the 
Spanish  councils,  and  the  laws  of  the  Visigoths,  many  curious  cir- 
cumstances, essential  to  his  subject,  though  they  are  foreign  to  mine. 
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afford  an  interesting-  and  instructive  series  of  history, 
from  the  general  councils  of  Ephesus  and  Chalcedon, 
to  the  conquest  of  the  east  by  the  successors  of  Ma- 
homet. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

Reign  and  conversion  of  Clovis. — His  victories  over  the 
Alemanni,  Burgundiang,  and  Visigoths. — Establishment 
of  the.  French  monarchy  in  Gaul. — Laws  of  the  burbari- 
uns. — State  of  the  Romans. — The  Visigoths  of  Spain. — 
Conquest  of  Britain  by  the  Saxons. 

The  revolution  The  Gauls,1  who  impatiently  support- 
of  Gaul.  ed  Roman  yoke,  received  a  memora- 
ble lesson  from  one  of  the  lieutenants  of  Vespasian, 
whose  weighty  sense  has  been  refined  and  expressed 
by  the  genius  of  Tacitus.b  "The  protection  of  the 
republic  has  delivered  Gaul  from  internal  discord  and 
foreign  invasions.  By  the  loss  of  national  indepen- 
dence, you  have  acquired  the  name  and  privileges  of 
Roman  citizens.  You  enjoy,  in  common  with  our- 
selves, the  permanent  benefits  of  civil  government; 
and  your  remote  situation  is  less  exposed  to  the  acci- 
dental mischiefs  of  tyranny.  Instead  of  exercising 
the  rights  of  conquest,  we  have  been  contented  to  im- 
pose such  tributes  as  are  requisite  for  your  own  pre- 
servationr  Peace  cannot  be  secured  without  armies; 
and  armies  must  be  supported  at  the  expense  of  the 
people.  It  is  for  your  sake,  not  for  our  own,  that  we 
guard  the  barrier  of  the  Rhine  against  the  ferocious 
Germans,  who  have  so  often  attempted,  and  who  will 
always  desire,  to  exchange  the  solitude  of  their  woods 
and  morasses  for  the  wealth  and  fertility  of  Gaul.  The 
fall  of  Rome  would  be  fatal  to  the  provinces  ;  and  yrou 
would  be  buried  in  the  ruins  of  that  mighty  fabric, 
which  has  been  raised  by  the  valour  and  wisdom  of 
eight  hundred  years.  Your  imaginary  freedom  would 
be  insulted  and  oppressed  by  a  savage  master ;  and 
the  expulsion  of  the  Romans  would  be  succeeded  by 
the  eternal  hostilities  of  the  barbarian  conquerors." e 
This  salutary  advice  was  accepted,  and  this  strange 
prediction  was  accomplished.  In  the  space  of  four 
hundred  years,  the  hardy  Gauls,  who  had  encountered 
the  arms  of  Cresar,  were  imperceptibly  melted  into  the 
general  mass  of  citizens  and  subjects  :  the  western  em- 
pire was  dissolved  ;  and  the  Germans,  who  had  passed 
the  Rhine,  fiercely  contended  for  the  possession  of 
Gaul,  and  excited  the  contempt,  or  abhorrence,  of  its 
peaceful  and  polished  inhabitants.  With  that  consci- 
ous pride  which  the  pre-eminence  of  knowledge  and 
luxury  seldom  fails  to  inspire,  they  derided  the  hairy 
and  gigantic  savages  of  the  north ;  their  rustic  man- 
ners, dissonant  joy,  voracious  appetite,  and  their  hor- 
rid appearance,  equally  disgusting  to  the  sight  and  to 
the  smell.  The  liberal  studies  were  still  cultivated 
in  the  schools  of  Autun  and  Bordeaux;  and  the  lan- 
guage of  Cicero  and  Virgil  was  familiar  to  the  Gallic 
youth.  Their  ears  were  astonished  by  the  harsh  and 
unknown  sounds  of  the  Germanic  dialect,  and  they 
ingeniously  lamented  that  the  trembling  muses  fled 
from  the  harmony  of  a  Burgundian  lyre.  The  Gauls 
were  endowed  with  all  the  advantages  of  art  and  na- 
ture; but  as  they  wanted  courage  to  defend  them,  they 
were  justly  condemned  to  obey,  and  even  to  flatter,  the 

a  In  this  chapter  I  shall  draw  my  quotations  from  the  Recueil  des 
Historiens  des  Gaules  et  de  la  France,  Paris,  1738 — 1767,  in  eleven 
volumes  in  folio.  By  the  labour  of  Dom.  Bouquet,  and  the  other  Be- 
nedictines, all  the  original  testimonies,  as  far  as  A.  D.  1060,  are  dis- 
posed in  chronological  order,  and  illustrated  with  learned  notes. 
Such  a  national  work,  which  will  be  continued  to  the  year  1500, 
might  provoke  our  emulation. 

b  Tacit.  Hist.  iv.  73,  74.  in  torn.  i.  p.  445.  To  abridge  Tacitus 
would,  indeed,  be  presumptuous :  but  I  may  select  the  general  ideas 
which  he  applies  to  the  present  state  and  future  revolutions  of  Gaul. 

c  Eadem  semper  causa  Germanis  transcendendi  in  Gallias  libido 
atque  avaritiae  et  mutandae  sedis  amor ;  ut  relictis  paludibus  et  soli- 
ludinibus  suis,  fecundissimum  hoc  solum  vosque  ipscs  possiderent 
.  .  .  Nam  pulsis  Romanis  quid  aliud  quam  bella  omnium  inter  se 
gentium  exsistenl? 


victorious  barbarians,  by  whose  clemency  they  held 
their  precarious  fortunes  and  their  lives/ 

As  soon  as  Odoacer  had  extinguished  Euric,  king  of 
the  western  empire,  lie  sought  the  friend-  the  Visigoths! 
ship  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  baTbari-  A-  D-  470— 485, 
ans.  The  new  sovereign  of  Italy  resigned  to  Euric, 
king  of  the  Visigoths,  all  the  Roman  conquests  beyond 
the  Alps,  as  far  as  the  Rhine  and  the  ocean  : e  and  the 
senate  might  confirm  this  liberal  gift  with  some  osten- 
tation of  power,  and  without  any  real  loss  of  revenue 
or  dominion.  The  lawful  pretensions  of  Euric  were 
justified  by  ambition  and  success  ;  and  the  Gothic  na- 
tion might  aspire,  under  his  command,  to  the  monarchy 
of  Spain  and  Gaul.  Aries  and  Marseilles  surrendered 
to  his  arms;  he  oppressed  the  freedom  of  Auvergne ; 
and  the  bishop  condescended  to  purchase  his  recall 
from  exile  by  a  tribute  of  just,  but  reluctant,  praise. 
Sidonius  waited  before  the  gates  of  the  palace  among 
a  crowd  of  ambassadors  and  suppliants ;  and  their  va- 
rious business  at  the  court  of  Bordeaux  attested  the 
power,  and  the  renown,  of  the  king  of  the  Visigoths. 
The  Heruli  of  the  distant  ocean,  who  painted  their 
naked  bodies  with  its  cacrulean  colour,  implored  his 
protection;  and  the  Saxons  respected  the  maritime 
provinces  of  a  prince,  who  was  destitute  of  any  naval 
force.  The  tall  Bnrgnndians  submitted  to  his  author- 
ity; nor  did  he  restore  the  captive  Franks,  till  he  had 
imposed  on  that  fierce  nation  the  terms  of  an  unequal 
peace.  The  Vandals  of  Africa  cultivated  his  useful 
friendship  ;  and  the  Ostrogoths  of  Pannonia  were  sup- 
ported by  his  powerful  aid  against  the  oppression  of 
the  neighbouring  Huns.  The  north  (such  are  the  lofty 
slrains  of  the  poet)  was  aoitated,  or  appeased,  by  the 
nod  of  Euric;  the  great  king  of  Persia  consulted  the 
oracle  of  the  west;  and  the  aged  god  of  the  Tiber  was 
protected  by  the  swelling  genius  of  the  Garonne.'  The 
fortune  of  nations  has  often  depended  on  accidents; 
and  France  may  ascribe  her  greatness  to  the  premature 
death  of  the  Gothic  king,  at  a  time  when  his  son  Ala- 
ric  was  a  helpless  infant,  and  his  adversary  Clovis  *  an 
ambitious  and  valiant  youth. 

While  Childeric,  the  father  of  Clo-  clovis  kin»  of 
vis,  lived  in  exile  in  Germany,  he  was  the  Franks, 
hospitably  entertained  by  the  queen,  as  A-  D-  481— 5n- 
well  as  by  the  king,  of  the  Thuringians.  After  his 
restoration,  Basina  escaped  from  her  husband's  bed  to 
the  arms  of  her  lover;  freely  declaring,  that  if  she 
had  known  a  man  wiser,  stronger,  or  more  beautiful, 
than  Childeric,  that  man  should  have  been  the  object 
of  her  preference.11  Clovis  was  the  offspring  of  this 
voluntary  union ;  and  when  he  was  no  more  than  fif- 
teen years  of  age,  he  succeeded,  by  his  father's  death, 
to  the  command  of  the  Salian  tribe.  The  narrow  lim- 
its of  his  kingdom'  wrere  confined  to  the  island  of  the 
Batavians,  with  the  ancient  dioceses  of  Tournay  and 
Arras ; k  and  at  the  baptism  of  Clovis,  the  number  of 
his  warriors  could  not  exceed  five  thousand.  The  kin- 
dred tribes  of  the  Franks,  who  had  seated  themselves 
along  the  Belgic  rivers,  the  Scheld,  the  Meuse,  the 


d  Sidonius  Apollinaris  ridicules,  with  affected  wit  and  pleasantry, 
the  hardships  of  his  situation.   (Carm.  xii.  in  torn.  i.  p.  811.) 

e  See  Procopius  de  Bell.  Gothico,  1.  i.  c.  12.  in  torn.  ii.  p.  31.  The 
character  of  Grotius  inclines  me  to  believe,  that  he  has  riot  substitu- 
ted the  Rhine  for  the  Rhone.  (Hist.  Gothorum,  p.  175.)  without  the 
authority  of  some  MS. 

f  Sidonius,  1.  viii.  epist.  3. 9.  in  torn.  i.  p.  S00.  Jornandes  (de  Rebus 
Geticis,  c.  47.  p.  030.)  justifies,  in  some  measure,  this  portrait  of  the 
Gothic  hero. 

%  I  use  the  familiar  appellation  of  Claris,  from  the  Latin  Chlodo- 
Techits,  or  Chlodovtcus.  But  the  Ch  expresses  only  the  German 
aspiration;  and  the  true  name  is  not  different  from  Luduin,  or 
Lewis.   (Mem.  de  l'Academie.  des  Inscriptions,  torn.  xx.  p.  68.) 

h  Greg.  Turon.  1.  ii.  c.  12.  in  torn.  i.  p.  168.  Basina  speaks"  the 
language  of  nature  :  the  Franks,  who  had  seen  her  in  their  youih, 
might  converse  with  Gregory  in  their  old  age :  and  the  bishop  of 
Tours  could  not  wish  to  defame  the  mother  of  the  first  christian  king. 

i  The  Abbe  Dubos  (Hist.  Critique  de  l'Etablissement  de  la  Monar- 
chic Francoise  dans  les  Gaules,  torn.  i.  p.  636—650.)  has  the  merit  of 
defining  the  primitive  kingdom  of  Clovis,  and  of  ascertaining  the 
genuine  number  of  his  subjects. 

k  Ecclesiam  incultam  ac  negligentia  civium  paganorum  prjeter- 
missam,  veprium  densitate  oppletam,  &c.  Vit.  St.  Vedasli,  in  torn 
iii.  p.  372.  This  description  supposes  that  Arras  was  possessed  by  the 
paeans,  many  years  before  the  baptism  of  Clovis". 
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OF  THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE. 
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Moselle,  and  the  Rhine,  were  governed  by  their  inde- 
pendent kings,  of  the  Merovingian  race  ;  the  equals, 
the  allies,  and  sometimes  the  enemies,  of  the  Salic 
prince.  But  the  Germans,  who  obeyed  in  peace  the 
hereditary  jurisdiction  of  their  chiefs,  were  free  to  fol- 
low the  standard  of  a  popular  and  victorious  general ; 
and  the  superior  merit  of  Clovis  attracted  the  respect 
and  allegiance  of  the  national  confederacy.  When 
he  first  took  the  field  ;  he  had  neither  gold  and  silver 
in  his  coffers,  nor  wine  and  corn  in  his  magazines  : 1 
but  he  imitated  the  example  of  Caesar,  who,  in  the 
same  country,  had  acquired  wealth  by  the  sword,  and 
purchased  soldiers  with  the  fruits  of  conquest.  After 
each  successful  battle  or  expedition,  the  spoils  were 
accumulated  in  one  common  mass ;  every  warrior  re- 
ceived his  proportionable  share  ;  and  the  royal  preroga- 
tive submitted  to  the  equal  regulations  of  military  law. 
The  untamed  spirit  of  the  barbarians  was  taught  to 
acknowledge  the  advantages  of  regular  discipline.™ 
At  the  annual  review  of  the  month  of  March,  their 
arms  were  diligently  inspected  ;  and  when  they  trav- 
ersed a  peaceful  territory,  they  were  prohibited  from 
touching  a  blade  of  grass.  The  justice  of  Clovis  was 
inexorable ;  and  his  careless  or  disobedient  soldiers 
were  punished  with  instant  death.  It  would  be  super- 
fluous to  praise  the  valour  of  a  Frank;. but  the  valour 
of  Clovis  was  directed  by  cool  and  consummate  pru- 
dence.11 In  all  his  transactions  with  mankind,  he  cal- 
culated the  weight  of  interest,  of  passion,  and  of  opin- 
ion ;  and  his  measures  were  sometimes  adapted  to  the 
sanguinary  manners  of  the  Germans,  and  sometimes 
moderated  by  the  milder  genius  of  Rome,  and  Chris- 
tianity. He  was  intercepted  in  the  career  of  victory, 
since  he  died  in  the  forty-fifth  year  of  his  age  :  but  he 
had  already  accomplished,  in  a  reign  of  thirty  years, 
the  establishment  of  the  French  monarchy  in  Gaul. 

His  victory  over  nrst   exploit  of  Clovis  Was  the 

Sya-rius,      defeat  of  Syagrius,  the  son  of  jEgidius  ; 

A.  D.  486.  an(j  tne  public  quarrel  might,  on  this 
occasion,  be  inflamed  by  private  resentment.  The 
glory  of  the  father  still  insulted  the  Merovingian  race; 
the  power  of  the  son  might  excite  the  jealous  ambition 
of  the  king  of  the  Franks.  Syagrius  inherited,  as  a 
patrimonial  estate,  the  city  and  diocese  of  Soissons  : 
the  desolate  remnant  of  the  second  Belgic,  Rheims 
and  Troyes,  Beauvais  and  Amiens,  would  naturally 
submit  to  the  count  or  patrician;0  and  after  the  dis- 
solution of  the  western  empire,  he  might  reign  with 
the  title,  or  at  least  with  the  authority,  of  king  of  the 
Romans,  p  As  a  Roman,  he  had  been  educated  in  the 
liberal  studies  of  rhetoric  and  jurisprudence;  but  he 
was  engaged  by  accident  and  policy  in  the  familiar  use 
of  the  Germanic  idiom.  The  independent  barbarians 
resorted  to  the  tribunal  of  a  stranger,  who  possessed 
the  singular  talent  of  explaining,  in  their  native  tongue, 
the  dictates  of  reason  and  equity.  The  diligenee'and 
affability  of  their  judge  rendered  hiin  popular,  the  im- 
partial wisdom  of  his  decrees  obtained  their  voluntary 
obedience,  and  the  reign  of  Syagrius  over  the  Franks 
and  Burgundians,  seemed  to  revive  the  original  insti- 
tution of  civil  society.i    In  the  midst  of  these  peace- 


1  Gregory  of  Tours  (1.  v.  c.  1.  in  tom.  ii.  p.  232.)  contrasts  the  pov- 
erty of  Clovis  with  the  wealth  of  his  irraudsons.  Yet  Remigius,  (in 
tom.  iv.  p.  52.)  mentions  his  pafernas  opes,  as  sufficient  for  the  re- 
demption of  captives. 

m  Ses  Gregory,  (I.  ii.  c.  27.37.  in  tom.  ii.  p.  173. 181,  1S2.)  The 
famous  story  of  the  vase  of  Soissons  explains  both  the  power  ami  the 
character  of  Clovis.  As  a  point  of  controversy,  it  has  been  strangely 
tortured  by  Boulainvilliers,  Dubos,  and  the  other  political  autinua- 
nans. 

n  The  duke  of  Nivernois,  a  noble  statesman,  who  has  manaced 
weighty  and  delicate  negociatious,  ingeniously  illustrates  (Mem.  de 
1  Acad,  des  Inscriptions,  loin.  xx.p.  147— 1S1.)  tWe  political  system  of 
Clovis. 

o  M.  Biet  (in  a  Dissertation  wliich  deserved  the  prize  ot  the  Aca- 
demy of  Soissons,  p.  178-22C;)  has  accurately  defined  the  nature  and 


ful  occupations,  Syagrius  received,  and  boldly  accept- 
ed, the  hostile  defiance  of  Clovis  ;  who  challenged  his 
rival,  in  the  spirit,  and  almost  in  the  language,  of 
chivalry,  to  appoint  the  day,  and  the  field,1"  of  battle. 
In  the  time  of  Caesar,  Soissons  would  have  poured 
forth  a  body  of  fifty  thousand  horse;  and  such  an  ar- 
my might  have  been  plentifully  supplied  with  shields, 
cuirasses,  and  military  engines,  from  the  three  arse- 
nals, or  manufactures,  of  the  city.3  But  the  courage 
and  numbers  of  the  Gallic  youth  were  long  since  ex- 
hausted ;  and  the  loose  bands  of  volunteers,  or  mer- 
cenaries, who  marched  under  the  standard  of  Syagri- 
us, were  incapable  of  contending  with  the  national 
valour  of  the  Franks.  It  would  be  ungenerous,  with- 
out some  more  accurate  knowledge  of  his  strength  and 
resources,  to  condemn  the  rapid  flight  of  Syagrius, 
who  escaped,  after  the  loss  of  a  battle,  to  the  distant 
court  of  Thoulouse.  The  feeble  minority  of  Alaric 
could  not  assist,  or  protect,  an  unfortunate  fugitive; 
thepusillaniinous'  Goths  were  intimidated  by  the  men- 
aces of  Clovis  ;  and  the  Roman  king,  after  a  short 
confinement,  was  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  exe- 
cutioner. The  Belgic  cities  surrendered  to  the  king 
of  the  Franks ;  and  his  dominions  were  enlarged  to- 
wards the  east  by  the  ample  diocese  of  Tongres,"  which 
Clovis  subdued  in  the  tenth  year  of  his  reign. 

The  name  of  Alemanni  has  been  ab-  „  „       ,  , 

n      ,     ■      ,  f  ,    ■  .  Defeat  and  sub 

surdly  derived  from  their  imaginary  set-v..  mission  of  tho 
tlernent  on  the  banks  of  the  Lcman  lake."  Alemanni, 
That  fortunate  district,  from  the  lake  to  A"  °- 406- 
Avenche,  and  mount  Jura,  was  occupied  by  the  Bur- 
gundians. 7  The  northern  parts  of  Helvetia  had  in- 
deed been  subdued  by  the  ferocious  Alemanni,  who 
destroyed  with  their  own  hands  the  fruits  of  their  con- 
quest. A  province,  improved  and  adorned  by  the  arts 
of  Rome,  was  again  reduced  to  a  savage  wilderness  ; 
and  some  vestige  of  the  stately  Vindonissa  may  still 
be  discovered  in  the  fertile  and  populous  valley  of  tb°. 
Aar.1  From  the  source  of  the  Rhine,  to  its  eiKflvw 
with  the  Mien  and  the  Moselle,  the  formidable  swarms 
of  the  Alemanni  commanded  either  side  of  the  river, 
by  the  right  of  ancient  possession  or  recent  victory. 
They  had  spread  themselves  into  Gaul,  over  the  mod- 
ern provinces  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine  ;  and  their  bold  in- 
vasion of  the  kingdom  of  Cologne  summoned  the  Sal- 
ic prince  to  the  defence  of  his  Ripuarian  allies.  Clovis 
encountered  the  invaders  of  Gaul  in  the  plain  of  Tol- 
biac,  about  twenty-four  miles  from  Cologne  ;  and  tho 

Ion,  the  Amphion  of  the  barbarians,  addresses  this  imaginary  king  in 

the  tone  of  friendship  and  equality.    From  such  officesof  arbitration, 

the  crafty  Dejoces  had  raised  himself  to  the  throne  of  the  Medes. 

(Herodot.  1.  i.  c.  96—100.) 
r  Campum  sibi  prseparari  jussit.   M.  Biet  (p.  226— 251.)  has  dili- 
|  gently  ascertained  this  field  of  battle,  at  Nogem,  a  benedictine  abbey, 

about  ten  miles  to  the  north  of  Soissons.  The  ground  was  marked 
!  by  a  circle  of  pagan  sepulchres;  and  Clovis  bestowed  the  adjacent 
j  lands  of  Leuilly  and  Coucy  on  the  church  of  Rheims. 

b  See  Caesar.  Comment,  de  Bell.  Gallic,  ii.  4.  in  torn.  i.  p.  220.  and 
1  the  Notitite,  lorn.  i.  p.  126.    The  three  Fabrics  of  Soissons  were, 

Scularia,  Balistui  ia,  and  Clinabaria.  The  last  supplied  the  com- 
j  plele  armour  of  the  heavy  cuirassiers. 

t  The  epithet  must  be  confined  to  the  circumstances ;  and  history 
i  cannot  justify  the  French  prejudice  of  Gregory,  (1.  ii.  c.  27.  in  tom.  ii. 

p.  175.)  ut  Gothorum  pavere  vios  est. 
u  Dubos  has  satisfied  me  (tom.  i.  p.  277— 28G.)  that  Gregory  of  Tours, 
j  his  transcribers  or  his  readers,  have  repeatedly  confounded  the  Ger- 
j  man  kingdom  of  Thuringia.  beyond  the  Rhine,  and  the  Gallic  city 

of  Tongria,  on  the  Meuse,  whic  h  was  more  anciently  the  country  of 
;  the  Eburones,  and  more  recently  the  diocese  of  Liege, 
j     i  Populi  habiiantes  juxta  Lemanmtm  lacuni,  Alemanni  dicuntur. 
:  Servius,  ad  Virgil.  Georgic.  iv.  273.   Dom.  Bouquet  (torn.  i.  p.  817.) 

has  only  alleged  the  more  recent  and  corrupt  text  of  Isidore  of 

Seville. 

I  r  Gregory  of  Tours  sends  St.  Lupiciuus  inter  ilia  Jurensis  deserti 
|  secrelu  quee,  inter  Burgundiain  Aleuiannianiqiie  sita,  AventiclE  ad- 
jacent civitali,  in  tom.  i.  p.  0-18.  3 1,  de  Walteville  (Hist,  de  la  Con- 
federation Helvetique,  tom.  i.  p.  9,  10.)  has  accurately  defined  thu 
Hclvetian  limits  of  the  duchy  of  Alemannia,  and  the  Tranjurane 
ourgundy.  They  were  commensurate  with  the  dioceses  of  Constance, 
and  Avenche,  or  Lausanne,  and  are  still  discriminated,  in  modern 


„.  .  „,    ,  .     Switzerland,  by  the  use  of  the  German,  or  French,  language. 

extent  ot  the  kingdom  of  Syflcrtas,  and  his  father:  but  he  too  readily  1    z  See  GuiUimaii.  de  Rebus  Helv  ticis.  I.  i  t.  3  p.  11,  12 
allows  the  slight  evidence  of  Dubos  (torn.  ii.  p.  51—57.)  to  deprive  the  ancient  walls  of  Vindoniss:.,  the  castle  of  HabsburHi,  t! 
nun  oi  Beauvais  ami  Amiens. 

p  I  may  observe  thai  Fredegarius,  in  his  EJpitome  of  Gregory  of 
iours,  (lorn.  ii.  p.  398.)  has  prudently  substituted  the  name  ot  Ptttri- 
Cms  for  the  incredible  title  of  Rex  llontatiorum. 
1  Sidonius  (1.  v.  Epiot.  5.  in  lorn.  i.  p.  791.)  who  styles  him  the  So- 


"Witbiii 
,  ...e  abbey 

ot  konigsiield,  and  die  town  of  Brack,  have  successively  arisen. 
The  philosophic  traveller  may  compare  the  monuments  of  Roman 
conquest,  of  feudal  or  Austrian  tyranny,  of  monkish  superstition,  and 
of  industrious  freedom.  If  hp  be  truly'a  philosopher,  he  will  applaud 
the  mem  and  happiness  ul  his  own  luiie6. 
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THE  DECLINE  AND  FALL 


Chap.  XXXVIII. 


two  fiercest  nations  of  Germany  were  mutually  ani- 
mated by  the  memory  of  past  exploits,  and  the  pros- 
pect of  future  greatness.  The  Franks,  after  an  obsti- 
nate struggle,  gave  way;  and  the  Alemanni,  raising  a 
shout  of  victory,  impetuously  pressed  their  retreat. 
But  the  battle  was  restored  by  the  valour,  the  conduct, 
and  perhaps  by  the  piety,  of  Clovis  ;  and  the  event  of 
the  bloody  day  decided  for  ever  the  alternative  of  em- 
pire or  servitude.  The  last  king  of  the  Alemanni  was 
slain  in  the  field,  and  his  people  were  slaughtered  and 
pursued,  till  they  threw  down  their  arms,  and  yielded 
to  the  mercy  of  the  conqueror.  Without  discipline  it 
was  impossible  for  them  to  rally  :  they  had  contempt- 
uously demolished  the  walls  and  fortifications  which 
might  have  protected  their  distress;  and  they  were 
followed  into  the  heart  of  their  forests,  by  an  enemy 
not  less  active,  or  intrepid,  than  themselves.  The 
great  Theodoric  congratulated  the  victory  of  Clovis, 
whose  sister  Aiborleda  the  king  of  Italyhad  lately 
married  ;  but  he  mildly  interceded  with  his  brother  in 
favour  of  the  suppliants  and  fugitives,  who  had  im- 
plored his  protection.  The  Gallic  territories,  which 
were  possessed  by  the  Alemanni,  became  the  prize  of 
their  conqueror ;  and  the  haughty  nation,  invincible, 
or  rebellious,  to  the  arms  of  Rome,  acknowledged  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Merovingian  kings,  who  graciously 
permitted  them  to  enjoy  their  peculiar  manners  and  in- 
stitutions, under  the  government  of  official,  and  at 
length  of  hereditary,  dukes.  After  the  conquest  of 
the  western  provinces,  the  Franks  alone  maintained 
their  ancient  habitations  beyond  the  Rhine.  They 
gradually  subdued,  and  civilized,  the  exhausted  coun- 
tries, as  far  as  the  Elbe,  and  the  mountains  of  Bohe- 
mia; and  the  peace  of  Europe  was  secured  by  the 
obedience  of  Germany.1 

Conversion  of  Till  the  thirteenth  year  of  his  age, 
Clovis,  Clovis  continued  to  worship  the  gods  of 
A.  D.  496,  njg  ancestors.1"  His  disbelief,  or  rather 
disregard,  of  Christianity,  might  encourage  him  to  pil- 
lage with  less  remorse  the  churches  of  a  hostile  terri- 
tory :  but  his  subjects  of  Gaul  enjoyed  the  free  exer- 
cise of  religious  worship;  and  the  bishops  entertained 
a  more  favourable  hope  of  the  idolater,  than  of  the  her- 
etics. The  Merovingian  prince  had  contracted  a  for- 
tunate alliance  with  the  fair  Clotilda,  the  niece  of  the 
king  of  Burgundy,  who,  in  the  midst  ofanArian  court, 
was  educated  in  the  profession  of  the  catholic  faith. 
It  was  her  interest,  as  well  as  her  duty,  to  achieve  the 
conversion1  of  a  pagan  husband ;  and  Clovis  insensi- 
bly listened  to  the  voice  of  love  and  religion.  He  con- 
sented (perhaps  such  terms  had  been  previously  stipu- 
lated) to  the  baptism  of  his  eldest  son;  and  though 
the  sudden  death  of  the  infant  excited  some  supersti- 
tious fears,  he  was  persuaded,  a  second  time,  to  repeat 
the  dangerous  experiment.  In  the  distress  of  the  bat- 
tle of  Tolbiac,  Clovis  loudly  invoked  the  God  of  Clo- 
tilda and  the  christians ;  and  victory  disposed  him  to 
hear,  with  respectful  gratitude,  the  eloquent d  Remi- 

a  Gregory  of  Tours,  (I.  ii.  30.  37.  in  torn.  ri.  p.  17G,  177.  182.)  the 
Gesta  Francorum,  (in  toin.  ii.  p.  551.)  and  the  epistle  of  Theodoric, 
(Cassiodor.  Variar.  I.  ii.  c.  41.  in  toin.  iv.  p.  4.)  represent  the  defeat 
of  the  Alemanni.  Some  of  their  tribes  settled  in  Rlia-tia.  under  the 
protection  of  Theodoric ;  whose  successors  ceded  the  colony  and  their 
country  to  the  grandson  of  Clovis.  The  stale  of  the  Alemanni  un- 
der the  Merovingian  kings,  may  be  seen  in  Mascou,  (Hist,  of  the 
Ancient  Germans,  xi.  8,  &c.  Annotation  xxxvi .)  and  Guilliman,  (de 
Reh.  Helvel.  I.  ii.  c.  10—12.  p.  72—80.) 

b  Clotilda,  or  rather  Gregory,  supposes  that  Clovis  worshipped  the 
gods  of  Greece  and  Rome.'  The  fact  is  incredible,  and  the  mistake 
only  shows  how  completely,  in  less  than  a  century,  the  national  reli- 
gion of  the  Franks  had  been  abolished,  and  even  forgotten. 

c  Gregory  of  Tours  relates  the  marriage  and  conversion  of  Clovis, 
(I.  ii.  c.  28— 31.  in  torn.  ii.  p.  175 — 178.  Even  Fredegarius,  or  the 
nameless  Epitomizcr,  in  torn.  ii.  p.  398 — 400.)  the  author  of  the  Gcsta 
Francorum,  (in  torn  ii.  p.  518 — 552.)  and  Aimoin  himsclf,(  I.  i.  «.  13. 
in  torn.  iii.  p.  37 — 40.  may  be  heard  without  disdain.  Tradition 
might  long  preserve  some  curious  circumstances  of  these  important 
circumstances. 

<1  A  traveller  who  relumed  from  Rheims  to  Auvcrgne,  had  stolen 
a  copy  of  bis  Declamations  from  the  secretary  or  bookseller  of  the 
modest  archbishop,  (Sidonius  Apollinar.  1.  iv.  epist.  7.)  Four  epis. 
lies  of  Remigius,  which  are  still  extant,  (in  toin.  iv.  p.  51—53.)  do  not 
correspond  with  the  splendid  praise  of  Sidonius. 


gius,e  bishop  of  Rheims,  who  forcibly  displayed  the 
temporal  and  spiritual  advantages  of  his  conversion. 
The  king  declared  himself  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  the 
catholic  faith;  and  the  political  reasons  which  might 
have  suspended  his  public  profession,  were  removed 
by  the  devout  or  loyal  acclamations  of  the  Franks, 
who  showed  themselves  alike  prepared  to  follow  their 
heroic  leader,  to  the  field  of  battle,  or  to  the  baptismal 
font.  The  important  ceremony  was  performed  in  the 
cathedral  of  Rheims,  with  every  circumstance  of  mag- 
nificence and  solemnity,  that  could  impress  an  awful 
sense  of  religion  on  the  minds  of  its  rude  proselytes.' 
The  new  Constantine  was  immediately  baptized,  with 
three  thousand  of  his  warlike  subjects  ;  and  their  ex- 
ample was  imitated  by  the  remainder  of  the  gentle  bar- 
barians, who,  in  obedience  to  the  victorious  prelate, 
adored  the  cross  which  they  had  burnt,  and  burnt  the 
idols  which  they  had  formerly  adored.s  The  mind  of 
Clovis  was  susceptible  of  transient  fervour :  he  was 
exasperated  by  the  pathetic  tale  of  the  passion  and 
death  of  Christ;  and,  instead  of  weighing  the  salutary 
consequences  of  that  mysterious  sacrifice,  he  exclaim- 
ed, with  indiscreet  fury,  "  Had  I  been  present  at  the 
head  of  my  valiant  Franks,  I  would  have  revenged  his 
injuries."11  But  the  savage  conqueror  of  Gaul  was  in- 
capable of  examining  the  proofs  of  a  religion,  which 
depends  on  the  laborious  investigation  of  historic  evi- 
dence, and  speculative  theology.  He  was  still  more 
incapable  of  feeling  the  mild  influence  of  the  gospel, 
which  persuades  and  purifies  the  heart  of  a  genuine 
convert.  His  ambitious  reign  was  a  perpetual  viola- 
tion of  moral  and  christian  duties ;  his  hands  were 
stained  with  blood,  in  peace  as  well  as  in  war;  and, 
as  soon  as  Clovis  had  dismissed  a  synod  of  the  Galil- 
ean church,  he  calmly  assassinated  all  the  princes  of 
the  Merovingian  race.'  Yet  the  king  of  the  Franks 
might  sincerely  worship  the  christian  God,  as  a  being 
more  excellent  and  powerful  than  his  national  deities  ; 
and  the  signal  deliverance  and  victory  of  Tolbiac  en- 
couraged Clovis  to  confide  in  the  future  protection  of 
the  Lord  of  hosts.  Martin,  the  most  popular  of  the 
saints,  had  filled  the  western  world  with  the  fame  of 
those  miracles  which  were  incessantly  performed  at 
his  holy  sepulchre  of  Tours.  His  visible  or  invisible 
aid  promoted  the  cause  of  a  liberal  and  orthodox 
prince;  and  the  profane  remark  of  Clovis  himself,  that 
St.  Martin  was  an  expensive  friend,k  need  not  be  inter- 
preted as  the  symptom  of  any  permanent  or  rational 
scepticism.  But  earth,  as  well  as  heaven,  rejoiced  in 
the  conversion  of  the  Franks.  On  the  memorable  day, 
when  Clovis  ascended  from  the  baptismal  font,  he 

e  Hincmar,  one  of  the  successors  of  Romigius,  (A.  D.  845—882.) 
has  composed  his  life,  (in  torn.  iii.  p.  373—380.)  The  authority  of 
ancient  MSS.  of  the  church  of  Rheims  might  inspire  some  confi- 
dence, which  is  destroyed,  however,  by  the  selfish  and  audacious  fic- 
tions of  Hincmar.  It  is  remarkable  enough,  that  Remigius,  who 
was  consecrated  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  (A.  D.  457.)  filled  the 
episcopal  chair  seventy-four  years,  (Pagi  Critica,  in  Baron,  torn.  ii. 
p.  384.  572.) 

f  A  phial  (the  Saintc  Ampoulle)  of  holy,  or  rather  celestial,  oil, 
was  brought  down  by  a  white  dove,  for  the  baptism  of  Clovis  ;  and 
it  is  still  used,  and  renewed,  in  the  coronation  of  the  kings  of  France. 
Hincmar  (he  aspired  to  the  primacy  of  Gaul)  is  the  first  author  of 
this  fable,  (in  torn.  iii.  p.  377.)  whose  slighl  foundations  the  Abbe  de 
Vertot  (Memoires  de  PAcademie  des  Inscriptions,  lom.  ii.  p.  619— '■ 
033.)  has  undermined,  with  profound  respect  and  consummate  dex- 
terity. 

g  Mitis  depone  colla,  Sicambcr ;  adora  quod  incendisti,  incende 
quod  adorasti.   Greg.  Turon.  I.  ii.  c.  31.  in  lom.  ii.  p.  127. 

h  Si  ego  ibidem  cum  Francis  meis  fuissem,  injurias  ejus  vindicas- 
sem.  This  rash  expression,  which  Gregory  has  prudently  conceal- 
ed, is  celebrated  by  Fredegarius.  (Epitoin.  c.  21.  in  torn.  ii.  p.  400.) 
Almoin,  (1.  i.  c.  16.  in.  torn.  iii.  p.  40.)  and  the  Chroniques  de  St. 
Denya,  (I.  i.  c.20.  in  torn.  iii.  p.  171.)  as  an  admirable  effusion  of  chris- 
tian zeal. 

i  Gregory,  (I.  ii-  e,  40—43.  in  torn.  ii.  p.  183—185.)  after  coolly  re- 
lating the  repeated  crimes,  and' affected  remorse,  of  Clovis,  con- 
cludes, perhaps  undesignedly,  with  a  lesson,  which  ambition  will 
never  hear  ;  "  His  ita  Irausactis  .  .  .  obiit. 

k  After  the  Gothic  victory,  Clovis  made  rich  offerings  to  St.  Mar- 
tin of  Tours.  He  wished  to  redeem  his  war-horse  by  the  gift  of 
one  hundred  pieces  of  gold,  but  the  enchanted  steed  could  not  move 
from  the  stable  till  the  price  of  his  redemption  had  been  doubled. 
This  miracle  provoked  the  king  to  exclaim,  Vere  B.  Martinus  est 
bonus  in  auxilia,  sed  carus  in  negotio.  (Gesta  Francorum,  in  torn.  ii. 
p.  554, 555.) 


Chap.  XXXVIII. 


OF  THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE. 
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alone,  in  the  christian  world,  deserved  the  name  and 
prerogatives  of  a  catholic  king.  The  emperor  Anasta- 
sius  entertained  some  dangerous  errors  concerning  the 
nature  of  the  divine  incarnation;  and  the  barbarians  of 
Italy,  Africa,  Spain,  and  Gaul,  were  involved  in  the 
Arian  heresy.  The  eldest,  or  rather  the  only,  son  of 
the  church,  was  acknowledged  by  the  clergy  as  their 
lawful  sovereign,  or  glorious  deliverer;  and  the  arms 
of  Clovis  were  strenuously  supported  by  the  zeal  and 
favour  of  the  catholic  faction.' 

Under  the  Roman  empire,  the  weatlh 
Sfffli  and  jurisdiction  of  the  bishops,  their  sa- 
and  the  Roman  cred  character,  and  perpetual  office,  their 
A0<DS49~  &c  numerous  dependents,  popular  eloquence, 
■  "  and  provincial  assemblies,  had  rendered 
them  always  respectable,  and  sometimes  dangerous. 
Their  influence  was  augmented  with  the  progress  of 
superstition,  and  the  establishment  of  the  French  mon- 
archy may,  in  some  degree,  be  ascribed  to  the  firm  al- 
liance of  a  hundred  prelates,  who  reigned  in  the  dis- 
contented, or  independent,  cities  of  Gaul.  The  slight 
foundations  of  the  Jbmorican  republic  had  been  repeat- 
edly shaken,  or  overthrown  ;  but  the  same  people  still 
guarded  their  domestic  freedom  ;  asserted  the  dignity 
of  the  Roman  name ;  and  bravely  resisted  the  preda- 
tory inroads,  and  regular  attacks,  of  Clovis,  who  la- 
boured to  extend  his  conquests  from  the  Seine,  to  the 
Loire.  Their  successful  opposition  introduced  an 
equal  and  honourable  union.  The  Franks  esteemed 
the  valour  of  the  Armoricans,m  and  the  Armoricans 
were  reconciled  by  the  religion  of  the  Franks.  The 
military  force,  which  had  been  stationed  for  the  de- 
fence of  Gaul,  consisted  of  one  hundred  different  bands 
of  cavalry  or  infantry  ;  and  these  troops,  while  they 
assumed  the  title  and  privileges  of  Roman  soldiers, 
were  renewed  by  an  incessant  supply  of  the  barbarian 
youth.  The  extreme  fortifications,  and  scattered  frag- 
ments, of  the  empire,  were  still  defended  by  their 
hopeless  courage.  But  their  retreat  was  intercepted, 
and  their  communication  was  impracticable:  they 
Were  abandoned  by  the  Greek  princes  of  Constanti- 
nople, and  they  piously  disclaimed  all  connexion  with 
the  Arian  usurpers  of  Gaul.  They  accepted,  without 
shame  or  reluctance,  the  generous  capitulation,  which 
was  proposed  by  a  catholic  hero;  and  this  spurious,  or 
legitimate,  progeny  of  the  Roman  legions,  was  distin- 
guished in  the  succeeding  age  by  their  arms,  their  en- 
signs, and  their  peculiar  dress  and  institutions.  But 
the  national  strength  was  increased  by  these  powerful 
and  voluntary  accessions  ;  and  the  neighbouring  king- 
doms dreaded  the  numbers,  as  well  as  the  spirit,  of  the 
Franks.  The  reduction  of  the  northern  provinces  of 
Gaul,  instead  of  being  decided  by  the  chance  of  a  sin- 
gle battle,  appears  to  have  been  slowly  effected  by  the 
gradual  operation  of  war  and  treaty ;  and  Clovis  ac- 
quired each  object  of  his  ambition,  by  such  efforts,  or 
sueh  concessions,  as  were  adequate  to  its  real  value. 
His  savage  character,  and  the  virtues  of  Henry  IV. 
suggest  the  most  opposite  ideas  of  human  nature;  yet 
some  resemblance  maybe  found  in  the  situation  of  two 
princes,  who  conquered  France  by  their  valour,  their 
policy,  and  the  merits  of  a  seasonable  conversion." 
The  Bur^undian  The  kingdom  of  the  Burgundians, 
which  was  defined  by  the  course  of  two 
Gallic  rivers,  the  Saone  and  the  Rhone, 


war. 
A.  D.  499. 


1  See  the  epistle  from  pope  Anastasius  to  the  royal  convert,  (in 
torn.  iv.  p.  50,  51.)  Avitus,  bishop  of  Vienna,  addressed  Clovis  on 
the  same  subject,  (p.  49.)  and  many  of  the  Latin  bishops  would  as- 
sure him  of  their  joy  and  att  achment. 

m  Instead  of  the  AptSopu^o*,  an  unknown  people,  who  nowappear 
in  the  text  of  Procopius,  Hadrian  de  Valois  has  restored  the  proper 
name  of  the  Ap/*opux0(  ;  and  this  easy  correction  has  been  almost 
universally  approved.  Yet  an  unprejudiced  reader  would  naturally 
suppose,  that  Procopius  means  to  describe  a  tribe  of  Germans  in  the 
alliance  of  Rome ;  and  not  a  confederacy  of  Gallic  cities,  which  had 
revolted  from  the  empire. 

n  This  important  digression  of  Procopius  (de  Bell.  Gothic.  I.  i.  c. 
12.  in  torn.  ii.  p.  29 — 36.)  illustrates  the  origin  of  the  French  monar- 
chy. Vet  I  must  observe,  1.  That  the  Greek  historian  betrays  an 
inexcusable  ignorance  of  the  geography  of  the  west.  2.  That 
these  treaties  and  privileges,  which  should  leave  some  lasting  traces, 
are  totally  invisible  in  Gregory  of  Tours,  the  Salic  laws,  &.c. 
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extended  from  the  forest  of  Vosges  to  the  Alps  and  the 
sea  of  Marseilles.0  The  sceptre  was  in  the  hands  of 
Gundohald.  That  valiant  and  ambitious  prince  had 
reduced  the  number  of  royal  candidates  by  the  death 
of  two  brothers,  one  of  whom  was  the  father  of  Clo- 
tilda ;p  but  his  imperfect  prudence  still  permitted  God- 
egesil,  the  youngest  of  his  brothers,  to  possess  the  de- 
pendent principality  of  Geneva.  The  Arian  monarch 
was  justly  alarmed  by  the  satisfaction,  and  the  hopes, 
which  seemed  to  animate  his  clergy  and  people,  after 
the  conversion  of  Clovis;  and  Gundobald  convened  at 
Lyons  an  assembly  of  his  bishops,  to  reconcile,  if  it 
were  possible,  their  religious  and  political  discontents. 
A  vain  conference  was  agitated  between  the  two  fac- 
tions. The  Arians  upbraided  the  catholics  with  the 
worship  of  three  gods:  the  catholics  defended  their 
cause  by  theological  distinctions ;  and  the  usual  argu- 
ments, objections,  and  replies  were  reverberated  with 
obstinate  clamour;  till  the  king  revealed  his  secret  ap- 
prehensions, by  an  abrupt  but  decisive,  question,  which 
he  addressed  to  the  orthodox  bishops.  "  If  you  truly 
profess  the  christian  religion,  why  do  you  not  restrain 
the  king  of  the  Franks  1  He  has  declared  war  against 
me,  and  forms  alliances  with  my  enemies  for  my  des- 
truction. A  sanguinary  and  covetous  mind  is  not  the 
symptom  of  a  sincere  conversion:  let  him  show  his 
faith  by  his  works."  The  answer  of  Avitus,  bishop 
of  Vienna,  who  spoke  in  the  name  of  his  brethren, 
was  delivered  with  the  voice  and  countenance  of  an 
angel.  "  We  are  ignorant  of  the  motives  and  inten- 
tions of  the  king  of  the  Franks  :  but  we  are  taught  by 
Scripture,  that  the  kingdoms  which  abandon  the  di- 
vine law,  are  frequently  subverted  ;  and  that  enemies 
will  arise  on  every  side  against  those  who  have  made 
God  their  enemy.  Return,  with  thy  people,  to  the 
law  of  God,  and  he  will  give  peace  and  security  to  thy 
dominions."  The  king  of  Burgundy,  who  was  not 
prepared  to  accept  the  condition,  which  the  catholics 
considered  as  essential  to  the  treaty,  delayed  and  dis- 
missed the  ecclesiastical  conference;  after  reproaching 
his  bishops,  that  Clovis,  their  friend  and  proselyte, 
had  privately  tempted  the  allegiance  of  his  brother.0- 

The  allegiance  of  his  brother  was  Victorv  of  Clovis, 
already  seduced;  and  the  obedience  of  A.D.500. 
Godegesil,  who  joined  the  royal  standard  with  the 
troops  of  Geneva,  more  effectually  promoted  the  suc- 
cess of  the  conspiracy.  While  the  Franks  and  Bur- 
gundians contended  with  equal  valour,  his  seasonable 
desertion  decided  the  event  of  the  battle;  and  as 
Gundobald  was  faintly  supported  by  the  disaffected 
Gauls,  he  yielded  to  the  arms  of  Clovis,  and  hastily 
retreated  from  the  field,  which  appears  to  have  been 
situate  between  Langres  and  Dijon.  He  distrusted 
the  strength  of  Dijon,  a  quadrangular  fortress,  encom- 
passed by  two  rivers,  and  byr  a  wall  thirty  feet  high, 
and  fifteen  thick,  with  four  gates,  and  thirty-three 
towers  :r  he  abandoned  to  the  pursuit  of  Clovis  the 
important  cities  of  Lyons  and  Vienna;  and  Gundo- 
bald still  fled  with  precipitation,  till  he  had  reached 


o  Regnuin  circa  Rhodanum  ant  Aparim  cum  provincia  Massilien- 
si  retinehant.  Greg.  Turon.  I.  ii.  c.  32.  in  torn.  ii.  p.  178.  The  pro- 
vince of  Marseilles,  as  far  as  the  Durance,  was  afterwards  ceded  to 
the  Ostrogoths;  and  the.  signatures  of  twenty-five  bishops  are  sup- 
posed to  represent  the  kingdom  of- Burgundy,  A .  D.  519.  (Conc.il. 
Epaon.  in  torn.  iv.  p.  104,  105.)  Yet  I  would  except  Vindonissa. 
The  bishop,  who  lived  under  the  pagan  Ab-manni.  would  naturally 
resort  to  the  synods  of  the  next  christian  kingdom.  Mascou  (in  his  four 
first  annotations.)  has  explained  many  circumstances  relative  to  the 
Burgundian  monarchy. 

p  Mascou,  (Hist,  of  the  Germans,  xi.  10.)  who  very  reasonably 
distrusts  the  testimony  of  Gregory  of  Tours,  has  produced  a  passage 
from  Avitus,  (cpist.  v.)  to  prove  that  Gundobald  affected  to  deplore 
the  tragic  event,  which  his  subjects  affected  to  applaud. 

q  See  the  original  conference,  (in  torn.  iv.  p.  99 — 102.)  Avitus  the 
principal  actor,  and  probably  the  secretary  of  the.  meeting,  was  bish- 
op of  Vienna.  A  short,  account  of  his  person  and  works  maybe 
found  in  Dupin.  (Bibliotheque  Ecclesiastique,  torn,  v  p.  5 — 10.) 

r  Gregory  of  Tours  (I.  iii.  c.  19.  in  toni.  ii.  p.  197.)  indulges  Ins  ge- 
nius, or  rather  transcribes  some  more  eloquent  writer,  in  the  de- 
scription of  Dijon  ;  a  castle,  which  already  deserved  the  title  of  a 
city.  It  depended  on  the  bishops  of  Longres  till  the  twelfth  centu- 
ry, and  afterwards  became  the  capital  of  the  dukes  of  Burgundy, 
Longuerue,  Description  de  la  France,  part  i.  p.  380. 
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Avignon,  at  the  distance  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  from  the  field  of  battle.  A  long  siege,  and  an 
artful  negoeiation,  admonished  the  king  of  the  Franks 
of  the  danger  and  difficulty  of  his  enterprise.  He  im- 
posed a  tribute  on  the  Burgundian  prince,  compelled 
him  to  pardon  and  reward  his  brother's  treachery, 
and  proudly  returned  to  his  own  dominions,  with  the 
spoils  and  captives  of  the  southern  provinces.  This 
splendid  triumph  was  soon  clouded  by  the  intelli- 
gence, that  Gundobald  had  violated  his  recent  obliga- 
tions, and  that  the  unfortunate  Godegesil,  who  was 
left  at  Vienna  with  a  garrison  of  five  thousand  Franks,s 
had  been  besieged,  surprised,  and  massacred  by  his 
inhuman  brother.  Such  an  outrage  might  have  ex- 
asperated the  patience  of  the  most  peaceful  sovereign  ; 
yet  the  conqueror  of  Gaul  dissembled  the  injury,  re- 
leased the  tribute,  and  accepted  the  alliance,  and 
military  service,  of  the  king  of  Burgundy.  Clovis  no 
longer  possessed  those  advantages  which  had  assured 
the  success  of  the  preceding  war;  and  his  rival,  in- 
structed by  adversity,  had  found  new  resources  in  the 
affections  of  his  people.  The>  Gauls  or  Romans  ap- 
plauded the  mild  and  impartial  laws  of  Gundobald, 
which  almost  raised  them  to  the  same  level  with  their 
conquerors.  The  bishops  were  reconciled,  and  flat- 
tered, by  the  hopes,  which  he  artful ly  suggested,  cf 
his  approaching  conversion  ;  and  though  he  eluded 
their  accomplishment  to  the  last  moment  of  his  life, 
his  moderation  secured  the  peace,  and  suspended  the 
ruin,  of  the  kingdom  of  Burgundy.' 
„.  ,  .1  am  impatient  to  pursue  the  final 

Final  conquest         .       -         \  .  I:  . 

of  Burgundy  by  ruin  oi  that  kingdom,  which  was  aecom- 
the  Fninks.        plished  under  the  reign  of  Sigismond, 
'  °  the  son  of  Gundobald.    The  catholic 

Sigismond  has  acquired  the  honours  of  a  saint  and 
martyr  ;  u  but  the  hands  of  the  royal  saint  were  stain- 
ed with  the  blood  of  his  innocent  son,  whom  he  in- 
humanly sacrificed  to  the  pride  and  resentment  of  a 
stepmother.  He  soon  discovered  his  error,  and  be- 
wailed the  irreparable  loss.  While  .Sigismond  em- 
braced the  corpse  of  the  unfortunate  youth,  he  receiv- 
ed a  severe  admonition  from  one  of  his  attendants  : 
"It  is  not  his  situation,  O  king!  it  is  thine,  which 
deserves  pity  and  lamentation."  The  reproaches  of 
a  guilty  conscience  were  alleviated,  however,  by  his 
liberal  donations  to  the  monastery  of  Agaunum,  or  St. 
Maurice,  in  Vallais  :  which  he  himself  had  founded 
in  honour  of  the  imaginary  martyrs  of  the  Thebaean 
legion."  A  full  chorus  of  perpetual  psalmody  was  in- 
stituted by  the  pious  king ;  he  assiduously  practised  the 
austere  devotion  of  the  monks  ;  and  it  was  his  humble 
prayer,  that  Heaven  would  inflict  in  this  world  the 
punishment  of  his  sins.  His  prayer  was  heard  :  the 
avengers  were  at  hand  ;  and  the  provinces  of  Bur- 
gundy were  overwhelmed  by  an  army  of  victorious 
Franks.  After  the  event  of  an  unsuccessful  battle, 
Sigismond,  who  wished  to  protract  his  life  that  he 
might  prolong  his  penance,  concealed  himself  in  the 
desert  in  a  religious  habit,  tiil  he  was  discovered  and 
betrayed  by  his  subjects,  who  solicited  the  favour  of 
their  new  masters.    The  captive  monarch,  with  his 


-  The  Epitomizer  Gregory  of  Toms  (in  torn.  ii.  p.  401.)  has  sup- 
plied the  number  of  Franks;  but  lie  rashly  supposes  that  they  were 
cut  in  pieces  by  Gundobald.  The  prudent  liurgundian  spared  the 
Foldiers  of  Clovis,  and  sent  these  captives  to  the  king  of  the  Visi- 
goths, who  settled  them  in  the  territory  of  Thoulouse. 

•  In  this  Burzuudian  war  I  have  followed  Gregory  of  Tours,  (I.  i. 
c.  32.  33.  in  torn.  ii.  p.  178,  170.)  whose  narrative  appears  so  incom- 
patible with  that  of  Procopius,  (do  Bell.  Goth.  I.  i.  c.  12.  in  torn.  ii. 
p.  31,  32.'!  that  some  critics  have  supposed  two  different  wars.  The 
Abbe  Dubos  (Hist.  Critique,  &c.  torn,  ii.  p.  120—162.)  has  distinctly 
represented  the  causes  and  the  events. 

uSee  his  life  or  legend,  (jn  torn.  hi.  p.  402.)  A  martyr!  how  strange- 
ly has  that  word  been  distorted  from  its  original  sense  of  a  com- 
mon witness.    St.  Sigismond  was  remarkable  for  the  cure  of  fevers. 

x  Before  the  end  of  the  fifth  century,  the  chnrch  of  St.  Maurice, 
and  his  Thebtean  legidn',  had  rendered  Agaunum  a  place  of  devout 
pilgrimage.  A  promiscuous  community  of  both  sexes  had  introdu- 
ced some  deeds  of  darkness,  which  were  abolished,  (A.  D.  515.)  by 
the  regular  monastery  of  Sigismond.  Within  fifty  years,  his  angels 
of  light  made  a  nocturnal  sally  lo  murder  their  bishop,  and  his  cler- 
gy. See  in  the  Bibliotheque  Raisonnee,  (torn,  xxxvi.  p.  435  — 438.) 
the  curious  remark  of  a  learned  librarian  of  Geneva. 


wife  and  two  children,  were  transported  to  Orleans, 
and  buried  alive  in  a  deep  well,  by  the  stern  com- 
mand of  the  sons  of  Clovis  :  whose  cruelty  might  de- 
rive some  excuse  from  the  maxims,  and  examples,  of 
their  barbarous  age.  Their  ambition,  which  urged 
them  to  achieve  the  conquest  of  Burgundy,  was  in- 
flamed, or  disguised,  by  filial  piety:  and  Clotilda, 
whose  sanctity  did  not  consist  in  the  forgiveness  of 
injuries,  pressed  them  to  revenge  her  father's  death 
on  the  family  of  his  assassin.  The  rebellious  Bur- 
gundians,  for  they  attempted  to  break  their  chains, 
were  still  permitted  to  enjoy  their  national  laws  under 
the  obligation  of  tribute  and  military  service;  and  the 
Merovingian  princes  peaceably  reigned  over  a  king- 
dom, whose  glory  and  greatness  had  been  first  over- 
thrown by  the  arms  of  Clovis.* 

The  first  victory  of  Clovis  had  in-  The  Gothic  war, 
suited  the  honour  of  the  Goths.  They  A.  D.  507. 
viewed  his  rapid  progress  with  jealousy  and  terror  ; 
and  the  youthful  fame  of  Alaric  was  oppressed  by  the 
more  potent  genius  of  his  rival.  Some  disputes  in- 
evitably arose  on  the  edge  of  their  contiguous  do- 
minions; and  after  the  delays  of  fruitless  negociation, 
a  personal  interview  of  the  two  kintrs  was  proposed 
and  accepted.  This  conference  of  Clovis  and  Alaric 
was  held  in  a  small  island  of  the  Loire,  near  Amboise. 
They  embraced,  familiarly  conversed,  and  feasted  to- 
gether; and  separated  with  the  warmest  professions 
of  peace  and  brotherly  love.  But  their  apparent  con- 
fidence concealed  a  dark  suspicion  of  hostile  and 
treacherous  designs;  and  their  mutual  complaints 
solicited,  eluded,  and  disclaimed,  a  final  arbitration. 
At  Paris,  which  he  already  considered  as  his  royal 
seat,  Clovis  declared  to  an  assembly  of  the  princes 
and  warriors,  the  pretence,  and  the  motive,  of  a  Gothic 
war.  "  It  grieves  me  to  see  that  the  Arians  still  pos- 
sess the  fairest  portion  of  Gaul.  Let  us  march  against 
them  with  the  aid  of  God  ;  and  having  vanquished 
the  heretics,  we  will  possess,  and  divide,  their  fertile 
provinces." z  The  Franks,  who  were  inspired  by 
hereditary  valour  and  recent  zeal,  applauded  the  gene- 
rous design  of  their  monarch  ;  expressed  their  reso- 
lution to  conquer  or  die,  since  death  and  conquest 
would  be  equally  profitable ;  and  solemnly  protested 
that  they  would  never  shave  their  beards,  till  vie  ory 
should  absolve  them  from  that  inconvenient  vow.  The 
enterprise  was  promoted  by  the  public  or  private  ex- 
hortations of  Clotilda.  She  reminded  her  husband, 
how  effectually  some  pious  foundation  would  propi- 
tiate the  Deity,  and  his  servants  :  and  the  christian 
hero,  darting  his  battle-axe  with  a  skilful  and  nervous 
hand,  "  There,  (said  he,)  on  that  spot  where  my  Fra?}- 
cisca*  shall  fall,  will  I  erect  a  church  in  honour  of  the 
holy  apostles."  This  ostentatious  piety  confirmed 
and  justified  the  attachment  of  the  catholics,  with 
whom  he  secretly  corresponded  ;  and  their  devout 
wishes  were  gradually  ripened  into  a  formidable  con- 
spiracy. The  people  of  Aquiiain  were  alarmed  by 
the  indiscreet  reproaches  of  their  Gothic  tyrants,  who 
justly  accused  them  of  preferring  the  dominion  of  the 
Franks;  and  their  zealous  adherent  Quintianus,  bish- 
op of  Rodez,b  preached  more  forcibly  in  his  exile 


y  Marius,  bishop  of  Avcnche,  (Chron.  in  torn.  ii.  p.  15.^  has  mar- 
ked  the  authentic  dates,  and  Gregory  of  Tours  (I.  iii.  c.  5.  6.  in  torn, 
ti.  p.  188,  189.)  has  expressed  the  principal  facts,  of  the  life  of  Sigis- 
mond. and  the  conquest  of  Burgundy.  Procopius  (in  torn.  ii.  p.  34.) 
and  Agathias  (in  torn.  ii.  p.  49.)  show  their  remote  and  imperfect 
knowledge. 

i  Gregory  of  Tours  (1.  ii.  c.  37.  in  torn.  ii.  p.  181.)  inserts  the  short 
but  persuasive  speech  of  Clovis.  Valde  molestc  fero,  quod  hi  Art- 
ani  partem  tcneant  Galliarum,  (Ihc  author  of  the  Gesta  Franrorum, 
in  torn.  ii.  p.  553.  adds  the  precious  epithet  of  optiniam.)  eamus  cum 
Dei  adjutorio,  el,  superatis  eis,  Kedigamus  terrain  in  ditiouem  nos- 
trarn. 

a  Tunc  rex  projecit  a  sc  in  directum  Pipentiem  sunm  quod  est 
Francisea,  tic.  (Gesta  Franc,  in  torn.  ii.  p.  554.)  The  form  and  use 
of  this  weapon,  arc  clearly  described  by  Procopius,  (in  torn.  ii.  p.  37.) 
Examples  of  its  national  appellation  in  Latin  and  French,  may  be 
found-in  the  Glossary  of  Ducange,  and  the  large  Dictionnaire  de  Tre- 
voux, 

ti  It  is  singular  enough  that  some  important  and  authentic  facts 
should  be  found  in  a  Life  of  Quintianus,  composed  in  rhyme  in 
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than  in  his  diocese.  To  resist  these  foreign  and  do- 
mestic enemies,  who  were  fortified  by  the  alliance  of 
the  Burgundians,  Alaric  collected  his  troops,  far  more 
numerous  than  the  military  powers  of  Clovis.  The 
Visigoths  resumed  the  exercise  of  arms,  which  they 
had  neglected  in  a  long  and  luxurious  peace  : 0  a  se- 
lect hand  of  valiant  and  robust  sjaves  attended  their 
masters  to  the  field ; J  and  the  cities  of  Gaul  were 
compelled  to  furnish  their  doubtful  and  reluctant  aid. 
Theodoric,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths,  who  reigned  in 
Italy,  had  laboured  to  maintain  the  tranquillity  of 
Gaul ;  and  he  assumed,  or  affected  for  that  purpose, 
the  impartial  character  of  a  mediator.  But  the  saga- 
cious monarch  dreaded  the  rising  empire  of  Clovis, 
•and  he  was  firmly  engaged  to  support  the  national  and 
religious  cause  of  the  Goths. 

Victory  of  Clovis,  The  accidental,  or  artificial,  prodigies, 
A.  D.5D7.  which  adorned  the  expedition  of  Clovis, 
were  accepted,  by  a  superstitious  age,  as  the  manifest 
declaration  of  the  divine  favour.  He  marched  from  Pa- 
ris ;  and  as  he  proceeded  with  decent  reverence  through 
the  holy  diocese  of  Tours,  his  anxiety  tempted  him 
to  consult  the  shrine  of  St.  Martin,  the  sanctuary,  and 
the  oracle  of  Gaul.  His  messengers  were  instructed 
to  remark  the  words  of  the  Psalm,  which  should  hap- 
pen to  be  chanted  at  the  precise  moment  when  they 
entered  the  church.  Those  words  most  fortunately 
expressed  the  valour  and  victory  of  the  champions  of 
heaven,  and  the  application  was  easily  transferred  to 
the  new  Joshua,  the  new  Gideon,  who  went  forth  to 
battle  against  the  enemies  of  the  Lord.'  Orleans  se- 
cured to  the  Franks  a  bridge  on  the  Loire ;  but,  at  the 
distance  of  forty  miles  from  Poitiers,  their  progress 
was  intercepted  by  an  extraordinary  swell  of  the 
river  Vigenna,  orVienne;  and  the  opposite  hanks 
were  covered  by  the  encampment  of  the  Visigoths. 
Delay  must  be  always  dangerous  to  barbarians,  who 
consume  the  country  through  which  they  inarch;  and 
had  Clovis  possessed  leisure  and  materials,  it  might 
have  been  impracticable  to  construct  a  bridge,  or  to 
force  a  passage,  in  the  face  of  a  superior  enemy.  But 
the  affectionate  peasants,  who  were  impatient  to  wel- 
come their  deliverer,  could  easily  betray  some  un- 
known, or  unguarded,  ford  :  the  merit  of  the  discovery 
was  enhanced  by  the  useful  interposition  of  fraud  or 
fiction  ;  and  a  white  lv.rrt  of  singular  size  and  beauty, 
appeared  to  guide  and  animate  the  march  of  the  ca- 
tholic army.  The  counsels  of  the  Visigoths  were 
irresolute  and  distracted.  A  crowd  of  impatient  war- 
riors, presumptuous  in  their  strength,  and  disdaining 
to  fly  before  the  robbers  of  Germany,  excited  Alaric  to 
assert  in  arms  the  name  and  blood  of  the  conqueror 
of  Rome.  The  advice  of  the  graver  chieftains  pressed 
him  to  elude  the  first  ardour  of  the  Franks ;  and  to 
expect  in  the  southern  provinces  of  Gaul,  ihe  veteran 
and  victorious  Ostrogoths,  whom  the  king  of  Italy 
had  already  sent  to  his  assistance.  The  decisive  mo- 
ments were  wasted  in  idle  deliberation  ;  the  Goths  too 
hastily  abandoned,  perhaps,  an  advantageous  post ; 
and  the  opportunity  of  a  secure  retreat  was  lost  by 
their  slow  and  disorderly  motions.    After  Clovis  had 

the  old  Patois  of  Roucrgue,  (Duhos,  Kist.  Critique.  &c.  torn,  ii  p 
J79.) 

c  Cluamvis  foi.'itudini  vestry  confidentinm  tribuat  parcntum  ves- 
trorum  innumerahiiis  multitudo;  quamvis  Attilam potentem  remi- 
niscamini  Visigotharum  viribus  inrlinatum ;  tameti  quia  populorum 
ferocia  corrta  longa  pace  mojlescuiit;  cavete  suliito  in  aream  mittere, 
quos  constat  tantis  temporihus  exercitia  non  liabere.  Such  was  the 
salutary,  hut  fruitless,  advice  of  peace,  of  reason,  and  of  Theodoric. 
(Cassiodor.  I.  iii.  ep.  2.) 

d  Montesquieu  (Esprit dealaoir,  |.  xv.  c.  14.)  meniions  and  approves 
the  law  of  Ihe  Visigoths,  (I.  ix.  tit.  2.  in  torn.  iv.  p.  424.)  which  obli- 
ged all  masters  to  arm,  and  send  or  lead  into  the  field,  a  tenth  of 
their  slaves. 

e  This  mode  of  divination,  hy  accepting  as  an  omen  the  first  sa- 
cred words,  which  in  particular  circumstances  should  he  presented 
to  the  eye  or  ear,  was  derived  from  the  pagans,  and  the  Psalter, 
or  Bible,  was  substituted  to  the  poems  of  Homer,  and  Virgil.  From 
the  fourth  to  the  fourteenth  century,  these  sorter  sayrctorum,  as  thev 
arc  styled,  *ere  repeatedly  condemned  hy  the  decrees  of  councils, 
and  repeatedly  practised  hy  Icings,  bishops,  and  saints.  See  a  cu- 
rious dissertation  of  ihe  Ahhe  du  Kesnel,  in  the  Memoircs  de  I'Acad- 
emie,  torn.  xix.  p.  -S7— 31U 
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passed  the  ford,  as  it  is  still  named,  of  the  Hart,  he 
advanced  with  bold  and  hasty  steps  to  prevent  the 
escape  of  the  enern)'.  His  nocturnal  march  was  di- 
rected by  a  flaming  meteor,  suspended  in  the  air 
above  the  cathedral  of  Poitiers  ;  and  this  signal, 
which  might  be  previously  concerted  with  the  ortho- 
dox successor  of  St.  Hilary,  was  compared  to  the 
column  of  fire  that  guided  the  Israelites  in  the  desert. 
At  the  third  hour  of  the  day,  about  ten  miles  beyond 
Poitiers,  Clovis  overtook,  and  instantly  attacked,  the 
Gothic  army  ;  whose  defeat  was  already  prepared  by 
terror  and  confusion.  Yet  they  rallied  in  their  ex- 
treme distress,  and  the  martial  youths,  who  had 
clamorously  demanded  the  battle,  refused  to  survive 
the  ignominy  of  flight.  The  two  kings  encountered 
each  other  in  single  combat.  Alaric  fell  by  the  hand 
of  his  rival ;  and  the  victorious  Frank  was  saved  by 
the  goodness  of  his  cuirass,  and  the  vigour  of  his 
horse,  from  the  spears  of  two  desperate  Goths,  who 
furiously  rode  against  him,  to  revenge  the  death  of 
their  sovereign.  The  vague  expression  of  a  moun- 
tain of  the  slain,  serves  to  indicate  a  cruel,  though  in- 
definite, slaughter  ;  but  Gregory  has  carefully  observ- 
ed, that  his  valiant  countryman  Apollinaris,  the  son 
of  Sidonius,  lost  his  lile  at  the  head  of  the  nobles  of 
Auvergne.  Perhaps  these  suspected  catholics  had 
been  maliciously  exposed  to  the  blind  assault  of  the 
enemy  :  and  perhaps  the  influence  of  religion  was 
superseded  by  personal  attachment,  or  military  hon- 
our.' 

Such  is  the  empire  of  Fortune,  (if  we 
may  still  disguise  our  ignorance  under 
that  popular  name,)  that  it  is  almost 
equally  difficult  to  foresee  the  events  of 
war,  or  to  explain  their  various  consequences.  A 
bloody  and  complete  victory  has  sometimes  yielded  no 
more  than  the  possession  of  the  field  ;  and  the  loss  of 
ten  thousand  men  has  sometimes  been  sufficient  to  de- 
stroy, in  a  single  day,  the  work  of  ages.  The  deci- 
sive battle  of  Poitiers  was  followed  by  the  conquest  of 
Aquitain.  Alaric  had  left  behind  him  an  infant  son,  a 
bastard  competitor,  factious  nobles,  and  a  disloyal  peo- 
ple; and  the  remaining  forces  of  the  Goths  were  op- 
pressed by  the  general  consternation,  or  opposed  to 
each  other  in  civil  discord.  The  victorious  king  of 
the  Franks  proceeded  without  delay  to  the  siege  of 
Angouleme.  At  the  sound  of  his  trumpets  the  walls 
of  the  city  imitated  the  example  of  Jericho,  and  in- 
stantly fell  to  the  ground;  a  splendid  miracle,  which 
may  be  reduced  to  the  supposition,  that  some  clerical 
engineers  had  secretly  undermined  the  foundations  of 
the  rampart.*  At  Bordeaux,  which  had  submitted 
without  resistance,  Clovis  established  his  winter-quar- 
ters; and  his  prudent  economy  transported  fromThou- 
louse  the  royal  treasures,  which  were  deposited  in  the 
capital  of  the  monarchy.  The  conqueror  penetrated  as 
far  as  the  confines  of  Spain  ;h  restored  the  honours  of 
the  catholic  church;  fixed  in  Aquitain  a  colony  of 
Franks  ;'  and  delegated  to  his  lieutenants  the  easy  task 

f  After  correcting  the  text  or  excusing  the  mistake,  of  Procupius, 
who  places  the  defeat  of  Alaric  near  Carcassone,  we  may  conclude, 
from  the  evidence  of  Gregory,  Fortunatns,  and  the  author  of  the 
Gesta  Francorum,  that  the  battle  was  fought  in  campo  Vocladensi, 
on  the  hanks  of  the  Clhirr,  about  ten  miles  lo  the  south  of  Poitiers. 
Clovis  overtook  and  attacked  the  Visigoths  near  Vivonne.  and  the 
victory  wasdecided  near  a  village  still  named  Champagne  St.  Ililnire. 
See  the  Dissertations  of  the  Abbe  le  Bcouf,  lorn.  i.  p.  ?04— 331. 

g  Angouleme  is  in  the  road  from  Poitiers  to  Bordeaux,  anil  although 
Gregory  delays  the  siege,  I  can  more  readily  believe  that  he  con- 
founded the  order  of  history,  than  that  Clovis  neglected  the  rules  of 
war. 

h  PyrenEOs  monies  usque  Perpininnum  suhjecit ;  is  the  expression 
of  Rorico,  which  betrays  his  recent  date,  since  Perpignan  did  not 
exist  before  the  tenth  century,  (Marca  Hispanica,  p.  45S.)  This 
florid  and  fabulous  writer,  (perhaps  a  monk  of  Amiens,  see  the  Ah- 
I  e  le  Bitnf,  Mem.  de  ('Academic,  torn.  xvii.  p.  228—245.)  relates,  in 
the  allegorical  character  of  a  shepherd,  the  general  history  of  his 
countrymen  the  Franks;  but  his  narrative  ends  with  the  death  of 
Clovis. 

i  The  author  of  the  Gesta  Francorum  positively  affirms,  that  Clo- 
vis fixed  a  tody  of  Franks  in  the  Sain  tonge  and  Bourdelois:  and  he 
is  not  injudiciously  followed  hy  Rorico,  electos  mililes,  atqne  fortissi- 
mos,  cum  parvulis  atque  mulieribtis.  Vet  it  should  seem  that  they 
were  .soon  mingled  with  the  Romans  oi  Aquitain,  till  Charlemagne 
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of  subduing,  or  extirpating,  the  nation  of  the  Visi- 
goths. But  the  Visigoths  were  protected  by  the  wise 
and  powerful  monarch  of  Italy.  While  the  balance 
was  still  equal,  Theodoric  had  perhaps  delayed  the 
march  of  the  Ostrogoths;  but  their  strenuous  efforts 
successfully  resisted  the  ambition  of  Clovis ;  and  the 
army  of  the  Franks,  and  their  Burgundian  allies,  was 
compelled  to  raise  the  siege  of  Aries,  with  the  loss,  as 
it  is  said,  of  thirty  thousand  men.  These  vicissitudes 
inclined  the  fierce  spirit  of  Clovis  to  acquiesce  in  an 
advantageous  treaty  of  peace.  The  Visigoths  were 
suffered  to  retain  the  possession  of  Septimania,  a  nar- 
row tract  of  sea-coast,  from  the  Rhone  to  the  Pyre- 
nees ;  but  the  ample  province  of  Aquitain,  from  those 
mountains  to  the  Loire,  was  indissolubly  united  to  the 
kingdom  of  France.k 

Consulship  of  After  the  success  of  the  Gothic  war, 
Clovis,  Clovis  accepted  the  honours  of  the  Ro- 
A.  D.  jio.  man  consu]ship.  The  emperor  Anasta- 
sius  ambitiously  bestowed  on  the  most  powerful  rival 
of  Theodoric,  the  title  and  ensigns  of  that  eminent 
dignity  ;  yet,  from  some  unknown  cause,  the  name  of 
Clovis  has  not  been  inscribed  in  the  Fasti  either  of  the 
east  or  west.'  On  the  solemn  day,  the  monarch  of 
Gaul,  placing  a  diadem  on  his  head,  was  invested,  in 
the  church  of  St.  Martin,  with  a  purple  tunic  and 
mantle.  From  thence  he  proceeded  on  horseback  to 
the  cathedral  of  Tours  ;  and,  as  he  passed  through 
the  streets,  profusely  scattered,  with  his  own  hand,  a 
donative  of  gold  and  silver  to  the  joyful  multitude, 
who  incessantly  repeated  their  acclamations  of  Consul 
and  Augustus.  The  actual  or  legal  authority  of  Clovis 
could  not  receive  any  new  accessions  from  the  consu- 
lar dignity.  It  was  a  name,  a  shadow,  an  empty  pa- 
geant ;  and  if  the  conqueror  had  been  instructed  to 
claim  the  ancient  prerogatives  of  that  high  office,  they 
must  have  expired  with  the  period  of  its  annual  dura- 
tion. But  the  Romans  were  disposed  to  revere  in  the 
person  of  their  master,  that  antique  title  which  the 
emperors  condescended  to  assume  :  the  barbarian  him- 
self seemed  to  contract  a  sacred  obligation  to  respect 
the  majesty  of  the  republic ;  and  the  successors  of 
Theodosius,  by  soliciting  his  friendship,  tacitly  for- 
gave, and  almost  ratified,  the  usurpation  of  Gaul. 
Final  establish-  Twenty-five  years  after  the  death  of 
ment  of  the        Clovis,  this  important  concession  was 

French   mon-  I         n      ,     i       ,    .  , 

archy  in  Gaul.  more  formally  declared,  in  a  treaty  be- 
A,  D.  536.  tween  his  sons  and  the  Emperor  Justini- 
an. The  Ostrogoths  of  Italy,  unable  to  defend  their 
distant  acquisitions,  had  resigned  to  the  Franks  the 
cities  of  Aries  and  Marseilles  :  of  Aries,  still  adorned 
with  the  seat  of  a  praetorian  prajfect,  and  of  Marseilles, 
enriched  by  the  advantages  of  trade  and  navigation.1" 
This  transaction  was  confirmed  by  the  imperial  au- 
thority ;  and  Justinian,  generously  yielding  to  the 
Franks  the  sovereignty  of  the  countries  beyond  the 
Alps,  which  they  already  possessed,  absolved  the  pro- 
vincials from  their  allegiance  ;  and  established  on  a 

introduced  a  more  numerous  and  powerful  colony.  (Dubos,  Hist. 
Critique,  torn,  ii.  p. 215.) 

k  In  the  composition  of  the  Gothic  war,  I  have  used  the  follow- 
ing materials,  with  due  regard  to  their  unequal  value.  Four  epis- 
tles from  Theodoric  kins  of  Italy,  (Cassiodor.  1.  iii.  epist.  1 — 4.  in 
torn.  iv.  p.  3 — 5.)  Procopius,  (de  Bell.  Goth.  (.  i.  c.  12.  in  torn.  ii.  p. 
32,  33.)  Gregory  of  Tours,  (I.  ii.  c.  35—37.  in  torn.  ii.  p.  181— lr3.) 
Jornandes.  (dc  Reb.  Geticis,  c.  58.  in  torn.  ii.  p.  28.)  Fortuuatus,  (in 
Vit.  St.  flilarii,  in  torn.  ii.  p.  380.)  Isidore,  (in  Chron.  Goth,  in  torn. 

ii.  p.  702.)  the  epitome  of  Gregory  of  Tours,  (in  torn.  ii.  p.  401.;  the 
author  of  the  Gesta  Franrorum,  (in  torn.  ii.  p.  553 — 555.)  the  Frag- 
ments of  Fredegarius,  (in  torn.  ii.  p.  463.)  Almoin. (I.  i.  c.  20,  in  torn 

iii.  p.  41,  42.)  and  Rorico,  (I.  iv.  in  torn.  iii.  p.  14 — 19.) 

1  The  Fasti  of  Italy  would  naturally  reject  a  consul,  the  enemy 
of  their  sovereign  ;  but  any  ingenious  hypothesis  that  might  explain 
the  silence  of  Constantinople  and  Egypt,  (the  Chronicles  of  Marrel- 
linus,  and  the  Paschal,)  is  overturned  by  the  similar  silence  of  Ma- 
rius,  bishop  of  Avenche,  who  composed  his  Fasti  in  the  kingdom  of 
Burgundy.  If  the  evidence  of  Gregory  of  Tours  were  less  weighty 
and  positive,  (I.  ii.  c.  38.  in  lorn.  ii.  p.  183.)  I  could  believe  that  Clo- 
vis, like  Odoacer,  received  the  lasting  title  and  honours  of  Patrician. 
(Pagi  Critica,  loin.  ii.  p.  474.  492.) 

in  Under  the  Merovingian  kings,  Marseilles  still  imported  from 
the  east,  paper,  wine,  oil,  linen,  silk,  precious  stones,  spices.  &c. 
The  Gauls,  or  Franks,  traded  to  Syria,  and  the  Syrians  were  estab- 
lished in  Gaul.  See  M.  de  Guignes,  Metn.de  i'Acadcmic,  torn.  xxxvii. 
p.  471 — 475 


more  lawful,  though  not  more  solid,  foundation,  the 
throne  of  the  Merovingians."  From  that  a;ra  they  en- 
joyed the  right  of  celebrating  at  Aries  the  games  of 
the  circus  ;  and  by  a  singular  privilege,  which  was 
denied  even  to  the  Persian  monarch,  the  gold  coin  im- 
pressed with  their  name  and  image,  obtained  a  legal 
currency  in  the  empire."  A  Greek  historian  of  that 
age  has  praised  the  private  and  public  virtues  of  the 
Franks,  with  a  partial  enthusiasm,  which  cannot  be 
sufficiently  justified  by  their  domestic  annals.f  He 
celebrates  their  politeness  and  urbanity,  their  regular 
government,  and  orthodox  religion  ;  and  boldly  asserts, 
that  these  barbarians  could  be  distinguished  only  by 
their  dress  and  language  from  the  subjects  of  Rome. 
Perhaps  the  Franks  already  displayed  the  social  dis- 
position and  lively  graces,  which  in  every  age  have, 
disguised  their  vices,  and  sometimes  concealed  their 
intrinsic  merit.  Perhaps  Agathias,  and  the  Greeks, 
were  dazzled  by  the  rapid  progress  of  their  arms,  and 
the  splendour  of  their  empire.  Since  the  conquest  of 
Burgundy^Gaul,  except  the  Gothic  province  of  Sep- 
timania, was  subject,  in  its  whole  extent,  to  the  sons 
of  Clovis.  They  had  extinguished  the  German  king- 
dom of  Thuringia,  and  their  vague  dominion  penetrated 
beyond  the  Rhine,  into  the  heart  of  their  native  forests. 
The  Alemanni,  and  Bavarians,  who  had  occupied  the 
Roman  provinces  of  Rha'tia  and  Noricum,  to  the  south 
of  the  Danube,  confessed  themselves  the  humble  vas- 
sals of  the  Franks  ;  and  the  feeble  harrier  of  the  Alps 
was  incapable  of  resisting  their  ambition.  When  the 
last  survivor  of  the  sons  of  Clovis  united  the  inheri- 
tance and  conquests  of  the  Merovingians,  his  kingdom 
extended  far  beyond  the  limits  of  modern  France. 
Yet  modern  France,  such  has  been  the  progress  of  arts 
and  policy,  far  surpasses  in  wealth,  populousness,  and 
power,  the  spacious  but  savage  realms  of  Clotaire  or 
Dagobert.'' 

The  Franks,  or  French,  are  the  only  Political  contro- 
people  of  Europe  who  can  deduce  a  versy. 
perpetual  succession  from  the  couquerors  of  the  west- 
ern empire.  But  their  conquest  of  Gaul  was  followed 
by  ten  centuries  of  anarchy  and  ignorance.  On  the  re- 
vival of  learning,  the  students  who  had  been  formed  in 
the  schools  of  Athens  and  Rome,  disdained  their  bar- 
barian ancestors  ;  and  a  long  period  elapsed  before  pa- 
tient labour  could  provide  the  requisite  materials  to 
satisfy,  or  rather  to  excite,  the  curiosity  of  more  en- 
lightened times.'  At  length  the  eye  of  criticism  and 
philosophy  was  directed  to  the  antiquities  of  France: 
but  even  philosophers  have  been  tainted  by  the  con- 
tagion of  prejudice  and  passion.  The  most  extreme 
and  exclusive  systems,  of  the  personal  servitude  of  the 
Gauls,  or  of  their  voluntary  and  equal  alliance  with 
the  Franks,  have  been  rashly  conceived,  and  obsti- 
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declaration  of  Procopius  (de  Bell.  Gothic.  I.  iii.  cap.  33.  in  torn.  ii.  p. 
41.)  would  almost  suffice  to  justify  the  Abbe  Dubos. 

o  The  Franks,  who  probably  used  the  mints  of  Treves.  Lyons,  and 
Aries,  imitated  the  coinage  of  the  Roman  emperors  of  seveniy  two 
solidi,  or  pieces,  to  the  pound  of  gold.  But  as  the  Franks  establish- 
ed only  a  decuple  proportion  of  gold  and  silver,  ten  shillings  will  be 
a  sufficient  valuation  of  their  solidus  of  gold.  It  was  the  common 
standard  of  the  barbaric  fines,  and  contained  forty  denarii,  or  silver 
three  pences.  Twelve  of  these  denarii  made  a  solidus,  or  shilling, 
the  twentieth  part  of  the  pnnderal  and  numeral  livre,  or  pound  of 
silver,  which  has  been  so  strangely  reduced  in  modern  France. 
See  Le  Blanc  Traite  Histonque  des  Monnoyes  de  France,  p.  37 — 
43,  &c. 

p  Agathias,  in  torn.  ii.  p.  47.  Gregory  of  Tours  exhibits  a  very 
diti'erent  picture.  Perhaps  it  would  not  be  easy,  within  the  same 
historical  space,  to  find  more  vice  and  less  virtue.  We  are  continu- 
ally shocked  by  the  union  of  savage  and  corrupt  manners. 

q  M.  de  Foncemagne  has  traced,  in  a  correct  and  elegant  disserta- 
tion, (Mem.  de  I'Acadeniie,  torn.  viii.  p.  505— 528.)  the  extent  and 
limits  of  the  French  monarchy. 

r  The  Abbe  Dubos  (Histoire  Critique,  torn.  i.  p.  23—36.)  has  truly 
and  agreeably  represented  the  slow  progress  of  these  studies  ;  and  he 
observes,  that  Gregory  of  Tours  was  only  once  printed  before  the 
year  1560.  According  to  the  complaint  of  Hcinecrius,  (Opera,  torn. 
Ii).  Sylloge  iii.  p.  248,  &c.)  Germany  received  with  indifference  and 
contempt  the  codes  of  barbaric  laws,  whicb  were  published  by  He- 
roldus.  Linden1  irogiua.  <•.  At  present  those  laws,  (as  far  as  they 
relate  to  Gaul,)  the  history  of  Gregory  of  Tours,  and  atr  the  monu- 
ments of  the  Merovingian  race,  appear  in  a  pure  and  perfect  state, 
in  the  first  four  volumes  of  the  Historians  of  France. 
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nately  defended  :  and  the  intemperate  disputants  have 
accused  each  other  of  conspiring  against  the  preroga- 
tive of  the  crown,  the  dignity  of  the  nobles,  or  the 
freedom  of  the  people.  Yet  the  sharp  conflict  has 
usefully  exercised  the  adverse  powers  of  learning  and 
genius;  and  each  antagonist,  alternately  vanquished 
and  victorious,  has  extirpated  some  ancient  errors,  and 
established  some  interesting  truths.  An  impartial 
stranger,  instructed  by  their  discoveries,  their  disputes, 
and  even  their  faults,  may  describe,  from  the  same 
original  materials,  the  state  of  the  Roman  provincials, 
after  Gaul  had  submitted  to  the  arms  and  laws  of  the 
Merovingian  kings.5 

Lawsoi  the  bar-  The  rudest,  or  the  most  servile,  condi- 
bariana.  tion  of  human  society,  is  regulated  how- 
ever by  some  fixed  and  general  rules.  When  Tacitus 
surveyed  the  primitive  simplicity  of  the  Germans,  he 
discovered  some  permanent  maxims,  or  customs,  of 
public  and  private  life,  which  were  preserved  by  faith- 
ful tradition,  till  the  introduction  of  the  art  of  writing, 
and  of  the  Latin  tongue.'  Before  the  election  of  the 
Merovingian  kings,  the  most  powerful  tribe,  or  nation, 
of  the  Franks,  appointed  four  venerable  chieftains  to 
compose  the  Salic  laws  ;u  and  their  labours  wpre  exam- 
ined and  approved  in  three  successive  assemblies  of 
the  people.  After  the  baptism  of  Clovis,  he  reformed 
several  articles  that  appeared  incompatible  with  Chris- 
tianity :  the  Salic  law  was  again  amended  by  his  sons; 
and  at  length,  under  the  reign  of  Dagobert,  the  code 
was  revised  and  promulgated  in  its  actual  form,  one 
hundred  years  after  the  establishment  of  the  French 
monarchy.  Within  the  same  period,  the  customs  of 
the  Ripuarians  were  transcribed  and  published  ;  and 
Charlemagne  himself,  the  legislator  of  his  age  and 
country,  had  accurately  studied  the  two  national  laws, 
which  still  prevailed  among  the  Franks.1  The  same 
care  was  extended  to  their  vassals;  and  the  rude  insti- 
tutions of  the  jlkmanni  and  Bavarians  were  diligently 
compiled,  and  ratified  by  J.he  supreme  authority  of  the 
Merovingian  kings.  The  Visigoths  and  Burgundians, 
whose  conquests  in  Gaul  preceded  those  of  the  Franks, 
showed  less  impatience  to  attain  one  of  the'principal 
benefits  of  civilized  society.  .  Euric  was  the  first  of 
the  Gothic  princes  who  expressed  in  writing  the  man- 
ners and  customs  of  his  people;  and  the  composition 
of  the  Burgundian  laws  was  a  measure  of  policy  rather 
than  of  justice;  to  alleviate  the  yoke,  and  regain  the 
affections,  of  their  Gallic  subjects.5'  Thus,  by  a  sin- 
gular coincidence,  the  Germans  framed  their  artless  in- 
stitutions, at  a  time  when  the  elaborate  system  of  Ro- 
man jurisprudence  was  finally  consummated.  In  the 
Salic  laws,  and  the  Pandects  of  Justinian,  we  may 
compare  the  first  rudiments,  and  the  full  maturity,  of 
civil  wisdom;  and  whatever  prejudices  may  be  sug- 
gested in  favour  of  barbarism,  our  calmer  reflections 

s  In  the  space  of  thirty  years,  (1723—1765.)  this  interestim.'  subject 
has  been  agitated  by  the  free  spirit  of  the  count  de  Boulainvitliers; 
CMemoires  Historicities  sur  l'Etat  de  la  France,  particularly  turn.  i.  p. 
15 — 49.)  the  learned  ingenuity  of  the  Abbe  Dubos ;  (Histoire  Critique 
de  l'Etablissement  de  la  Monarchic  Francoise  dans  les  Gaules,  2 
vols,  in  4to.)  the  comprehensive  genius  of  the  president  de  Montes- 
iiute'i  (Esprit  is  L.  ix,  paitiiufcrt}  1  xxviii  xxx  xxxi  )  and  lite 
good  sense  and  diligence  of  the  Abbe  de  Mably.  (Observations  sur 
['Histoire  de  France,  2  vols.  12mo.) 

t  I  have  derived  much  instruction  from  two  learned  works  of  Hei- 
neccius, the  History,  and  the  Elements,  of  the  Germanic  law.  In 
a  judicious  preface  to  the  Elements,  he  considers,  and  tries  to  excuse, 
the  defects  of  that  barbarous  jurisprudence. 

u  Latin  appears  to  have  been  the  original  language  of  the  Salic  law. 
It  was  probably  composed  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  be- 
fore the  sera  (A.  D.  421.)  of  the  real  or  fabulous  Pharamond.  The 
preface  mentions  the  four  cantons  which  produced  ihe  four  legislators ; 
and  many  provinces,  Franconia,  Saxony,  Hanover,  Brabant,  &c. 
have  claimed  them  as  their  own.  See  an  excellent  Dissertation  of 
Heineccius,  de  Lege  Salica,  torn.  iii.  Sylloge  iii.  p.  247— 267. 

x  Eginhard,  in  Vit.  Caroli  Magni,  c.  29.  in  torn.  v.  p.  100.  By  the  se 
two  laws,  most  critics  understand  the  Salic  and  the  Ripuarian.  The 
former  extended  from  the  Carbonarian  forest  to  the  Loire,  (torn.  iv.  p. 
151.)  and  the  latter  might  be  obeyed  from  the  same  forest  to  the  Khine, 
(torn.  iv.  p.  222.) 

y  Consult  tin- ancient  and  modern  prefaces  of  the  several  Codes,  in 
the  fourth  volume  of  the  Historians  of  France.  The  original  pro- 
logue of  the  Salic  law  expresses  (though  in  a  foreign  dialect)  the  ge- 
nuine spirit  of  the  Franks  more  forcibly  than  the  ten  books  of  Gre- 
gory of  Tours. 


will  ascribe  to  the  Romans  the  superior  advantages, 
not  only  of  science  and  reason,  but  of  humanity  and 
justice.  Yet  the  laws  of  the  barbarians  were  adapted 
to  their  wants  and  desires,  their  occupations  and  their 
capacity;  and  they  all  contributed  to  preserve  the 
peace,  and  promote  the  improvements,  of  the  society 
for  whose  use  they  were  originally  established.  The 
Merovingians,  instead  of  imposing  an  uniform  rule  of 
conduct  on  their  various  subjects,  permitted  each  peo- 
ple, and  each  family,  of  their  empire,  freely  to  enjoy 
their  domestic  institutions  ;z  nor  were  the  Romans  ex- 
cluded from  the  common  benefits  of  this  legal  tolera- 
tion." The  children  embraced  the  law  of  their  parents, 
the  wife  that  of  her  husband,  the  freedman  that  of  his 
patron  ;  and,  in  all  cases  where  the  parties  were  of  dif- 
ferent nations,  the  plaintiff,  or  accuser,  was  obliged  to 
follow  the  tribunal  of  the  defendant,  who  may  always 
plead  a  judicial  presumption  of  right,  or  innocence.  A 
more  ample  latitude  was  allowed,  if  every  citizen,  in 
the  presence  of  the  judge,  might  declare  the  law  under 
which  he  desired  to  live,  and  the  national  society  to 
which  he  chose  to  belong.  Such  an  indulgence  would 
abolish  the  partial  distinctions  of  victory;  and  the  Ro- 
man provincials  might  patiently  acquiesce  in  the  hard- 
ships of  their  condition  ;  since  it  depended  on  them- 
selves to  assume  the  privilege,  if  they  dared  to  assert 
the  character,  of  free  and  warlike  barbarians.b 

When  justice  inexorably  requires  the  Pecuniary  fines 
death  of  a  murderer,  each  private  citizen  for  homicide, 
is  fortified  by  the  assurance,  that  the  laws,  the  magis- 
trate, and  the  whole  community,  are  the  guardians  of 
his  personal  safety.  But  in  the  loose  society  of  the 
Germans,  revenge  was  always  honourable,  and  often 
meritorious;  the  independent  warrior  chastised,  or  vin- 
dicated, with  his  own  hand,  the  injuries  which  he  had 
offered,  or  received ;  and  he  had  only  to  dread  the  re- 
sentment of  the  sons,  and  kinsmen,  of  the  enemy, 
whom  he  had  sacrificed  to  bis  selfish  or  angry  pas- 
sions. The  magistrate,  conscious  of  his  weakness,  in- 
terposed, not  to  punish,  but  to  reconcile  ;  and  he  was 
satisfied  if  he  could  persuade,  or  compel,  the  contend- 
ing parties  to  pay,  and  to  accept,  the  moderate  fine 
which  had  been  ascertained  as  the  price  of  blood.c 
The  fierce  spirit  of  the  Franks  would  have  opposed  a 
more  rigorous  sentence  ;  the,  same  fierceness  despised 
these  ineffectual  restraints;  and,  when  their  simple 
manners  had  been  corrupted  by  the  wealth  of  Gaul, 
the  public  peace  was  continually  violated  by  acts  of 
hasty  or  deliberate  guilt.  In  every  just  government 
the  same  penalty  is  inflicted,  or  at  least  is  imposed, 
for  the  murder  of  a  peasant,  or  a  prince.  But  the  na- 
tional inequality  established  by  the  Franks,  in  their 
criminal  proceedings,  was  the  last  insult  and  abuse  of 


z  The  Ripuarian  law  declares,  and  defines,  this  indulgence  in  fa- 
vour of  the  plaintiff ;  (tit.  xxxi.  in  torn.  iv.  p.  240.)  and  the  same  tole- 
ration is  understood,  or  expressed,  in  all  the  eodes,  except  thatof  the 
Visigoths,  of  Spain.  Tanta  diversitas  legum  (says  Agobard  in  the 
ninth  century)  quanta  non  solum  in  regionibus,  aut  civitatibus,  sed 
etiam  in  inullis  domibus  habetur.  Nam  plerunique  contingit  ut 
simul  eant  aut  sedeant  quinque  homines,  et  nullus  eorum  coinmu- 
nem  legem  cum  altero  ha  beat,  (in  torn.  vi.  p.  356.)  He  foolishly  pro- 
poses to  introduce  a  uniformity  of  law,  as  well  as  of  faith. 

a  Inter  Romanos  negotia  causamm  Uomanis  le'cibus  praecipimus 
terminari.  Such  are  the  words  of  a  general  constitution  promulgated 
by  Clotair,  the  son  of  Clovis,  and  sole  monarch  of  the  Franks,  (in 
loin.  iv.  p.  116.)  about  the  year  560. 

I)  This  liberty  of  choice  has  been  aptly  deduced  (Esprit  des  Loix-, 
1.  xxviii.  2.)  from  a  constitution  of  Lothaire  I.  (Leg.  Langobard.  1.  ii. 
lit.  lvii.  in  Codex  Lindeborg.  p.  664.)  though  the  example  is  too  re- 
cent and  partial.  From  a  various  reading  in  the  Salic  Law,  (tit. 
xliv.  not.  xlv.)  the  Abbe  do  Wably  (torn.  i.  p.  290—293.)  has  conjec- 
tured, that,  at  first,  a  barbarian  only,  and  afterwards  any  man,  (con- 
sequently a  Roman,)  might  live  according  to  the  law  of  the  Franks. 
I  am  sorry  to  offend  this  ingenious  conjecture  by  observing,  that  the 
stricter  sense  (btfrbarwm)  is  expressed  in  tho  reformed  copy  of  Charle- 
magne; which  is  confirmed  by  the  royal  and  Wolfenbuttle  MSS. 
The  looser  interpretation  (hominem)  is  authorized  only  by  the  MS. 
of  Fulda,  from  whence  Heroldus  published  his  edition.  See  the  foul- 
original  texts  of  the  Salic  law,  in  torn.  iv.  p.  147.  173. 196.  220. 

c  In  the  heroic  limes  of  Greece,  the  guilt  of  murder  was  expiated 
by  a  pecuniary  satisfaction  to  the  family  of  the  deceased.  (Feithius 
Ahtiquilat.  Homeric.  1.  ii.  c.  8  )  Heineccius,  in  his  preface  to  the 
Elements  of  the  Germanic  Law.  favourably  suggests,  that  at  Rome 
and  Athens  homicide  was  only  punished  with  exile.  It  is  true :  but 
exile  was  a  capital  punishment  for  a  citizen  of  Rome  or  Athens. 
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conquest."1  In  the  calm  moments  of  legislation  they 
solemnly  pronounced,  that  the  life  of  a  Roman  was  of 
smaller  value  than  that  of  a  barbarian.  The  Antrus- 
tion,*  a  name  expressive  of  the  most  illustrious  birth  or 
dignity,  among  the  Franks,  was  appreciated  at  the 
sum  of  six  hundred  pieces  of  gold;  while  the  noble 
provincial,  who  was  admitted  to  the  king's  table, 
might  be  legally  murdered  at  the  expense  of  three 
hundred  pieces.  Two  hundred  were  deemed  sufficient 
for  a  Frank  of  ordinary  condition  ;  but  the  meaner  Ro- 
mans were  exposed  to  disgrace  and  danger  by  a  trifling 
compensation  of  one  hundred,  or  even  fifty,  pieces  of 
gold.  Had  these  laws  been  regulated  by  any  princi- 
ple of  equity  or  reason,  the  public  protection  should 
have  supplied  in  just  proportion  the  want  of  personal 
strength.  But  the  legislator  had  weighed  in  the  scale, 
not  of  justice,  but  of  policy,  the  loss  of  a  soldier 
against  that  of  a  slave  ;  the  head  of  an  insolent  and  ra- 
pacious barbarian  was  guarded  by  a  heavy  fine ;  and 
the  slightest  aid  was  afforded  to  the  most  defenceless 
subjects.  Time  insensibly  abated  the  pride  of  the  con- 
querors, and  the  patience  of  the  vanquished  ;  and  the 
boldest  citizen  was  taught  by  experience,  that  he  might 
suffer  more  injuries  than  he  could  inflict.  As  the  man- 
ners of  the  Franks  became  less  ferocious,  their  laws 
were  rendered  more  severe;  and  the  Merovingian 
kings  attempted  to  imitate  the  impartial  rigour  of  the 
Visigoths  and  Burgundians.f  Under  the  empire  of 
Charlemagne  murder  was  universally  punished  with 
death  ;  and  the  use  of  capital  punishments  has  been 
liberally  multiplied  in  the  jurisprudence  of  modern 
Europe.? 

Judgments  of  The  civil  and  military  professions, 
God.  which  had  been  separated  by  Constan- 
tine,  were  again  united  by  the  barbarians.  The  harsh 
sound  of  the  Teutonic  appellations  was  mollified  into 
the  Latin  titles  of  duke,  of  count,  or  of  praffect;  and  the 
same  officer  assumed,  within  his  district,  the  command 
of  the  troops,  and  the  administration  of  justice. h  But 
the  fierce  and  illiterate  chieftain  was  seldom  qualified 
to  discharge  the  duties  of  a  judge,  which  require  all 
the  faculties  of  a  philosophic  mind,  laboriously  culti- 
vated by  experience  and  study;  and  his  rude  ignorance 
was  compelled  to  embrace  some  simple,  and  visible, 
methods  of  ascertaining  the  cause  of  justice.  In  every 
religion,  the  Deity  has  been  invoked  to  confirm  the 
truth,  or  to  punish  the  falsehood,  of  human  testimony; 
but  this  powerful  instrument  was  misapplied  and  abu- 
sed, by  the  simplicity  of  the  German  legislators.  The 
party  accused  might  justify  his  innocence,  by  produ- 
cing before  their  tribunal  a  number  of  friendly  wit- 
nesses, who  solemnly  declared  their  belief,  or  assu- 
rance, that  he  was  not  guilty.  According  to  the 
weight  of  the  charge,  this  legal  number  of  compurga- 
tors was  multiplied  ;  seventy-two  voices  were  required 


d  This  proportion  is  fixed  by  the  Salic  (tit.  xliv.  in  torn.  iv.  p.  147.) 
and  the  Ripuarian  (tit.  vii.  xi.  xxxvi.  in  torn.  iv.  p.  237.  241.)  laws ; 
but  the  latter  does  not  distinguish  any  difference  of  Romans.  Yet 
the  orders  of  the  clergy  are  placed  above  the  Franks  themselves,  and 
the  Burgundians  anil  Alemanni  between  the  Franks  and  the  Ro- 
mans. 

e  The  Antrustioues,  qui  in  truste  Dominica  sunt,  leudi,  Jidclcs, 
undoubtedly  represent  the  first  order  of  Franks :  but  it  is  a  question 
whether  their  rank  was  personal  or  heredilary.  The  Abbe  de  Mably 
(torn.  i.  p.  334 — 317.1  is  not  displeased  to  mortify  the  pride  of  birth 
(Esprit.  1.  xxx.  c.  25.)  by  dating  the  origin  of  french  nobility  from 
the  reign  of  Clotaire  II.  (A.  D.  615.) 

f  See  the  Burgundian  laws,  (tit.  ii.  in  torn.  iv.  p.  257.)  the  Code  of 
the  Visigoths,  (1.  vi.  til.  v.  in  torn.  iv.  p.  3S4.>  and  the  constitution  of 
C/iildebert,  not  of  Paris,  but  most  evidently  of  Auslrasia,  (in  torn.  iv. 
p.  112.)  Their  premature  severity  was  sometimes  rash,  and  exces- 
sive. Chili'.ebert  condemned  not  only  murderers  but  robbers  :  quo- 
modo  sine  lege  involavit, sine  lege  moriatur;  and  even  the  negligent 
judge  was  involved  in  the  same  sentence.  The  Visigoths  abandoned 
an  unsuccessful  surgeon  to  the  family  of  his  deceased  patient,  utquod 
de  eo  facere  volueriul  habeaut  poteslateni,  (1.  xi.  tit.  i.  in  torn.  iv.  p. 
435.)  '  .  •-' 

g  See  in  the  sixth  volume  of  the  works  of  Hemeccius.the  Elemen- 
ta  Juris  Germanici,  1.  ii.  p.  ii.  No.  261,  262.  230— 2S3.  Yet  some  ves- 
tiges of  these  pecuniary  compositions  for  murder  have  been  traced  in 
Germany,  as  late  as  the  sixteenth  century. 

h  The  whole  subject  of  the  Germanic  judges,  and  their  jurisdic- 
tion, is  copiously  treated  by  Heiueccius.  (Element.  Jur.  Germ.  1.  iii. 
No.  f— 72.)  I  cannot  find  any  proof,  that,  under  the  Merovingian 
race,  the  scabini,  or  assessors,  were  chosen  by  the  people. 


to  absolve  an  incendiary,  or  assassin;  and  when  the 
chastity  of  a  queen  of  France  was  suspected,  three 
hundred  gallant  nobles  swore,  without  hesitation,  that 
the  infant  prince  had  been  actually  begotten  by  her 
deceased  husband.'  The  sin  and  scandal  of  manifest 
and  frequent  perjuries  engaged  the  magistrates  to  re- 
move these  dangerous  temptations;  and  to  supply  the* 
defects  of  human  testimony,  by  the  famous  experi- 
ments of  fire  and  water.  These  extraordinary  trials  . 
were  so  capriciously  contrived,  that  in  some  cases 
guilt,  and  innocence  in  others,  could  not  be  proved 
without  the  interposition  of  a  miracle.  Such  miracles 
were  readily  provided  by  fraud  and  credulity  ;  the  most 
intricate  causes  were  determined  by  this  easy  and  in- 
fallible method;  and-the  turbulent  barbarians,  *who 
might  have  disdained  the  sentence  of  the  magistrate, 
submissively  acquiesced  in  the  judgment  of  God.k 
But  the  trials  by  single  combat  gra-  ,  ..  .  ,      .  . 

,     fl       .     .      .       J     .  o  s»        Judicial  combats. 

dually  obtained  superior  credit  and  au- 
thority, among  a  warlike  people,  who  could  not  be- 
lieve, that  a  brave  man  deserved  to  suffer,  or  that  a 
coward  deserved  to  live.'  Both  in  civil  and  criminal 
proceedings,  the  plaintiff,  or  accuser,  the  defendant,  or 
even  the  witness,  were  exposed  to  mortal  challenge 
from  the  antagonist  who  was  destilttte  of  legal  proofs  ; 
and  it  was  incumbent  on  them  either  to  desert  their 
cause,  or  publicly  to  maintain  their  honour,  in  the  lists 
of  battle.  They  fought  either  on  foot  or  on  horseback, 
according  to  the  custom  of  their  nation  ;  m  and  the  de- 
cision of  the  sword,  or  lance,  was  ratified  by  the  sanc- 
tion of  Heaven,  of  the  judge,  and  of  the  people.  This 
sanguinary  law  was  introduced  into  Gaul  by  the  Bur- 
gundians ;  and  their  legislator  Gundobald  °  conde- 
scended to  answer  the  complaints  and  objections  of  his 
subject  Avitus.  "  Is  it  not  true,"  said  the  king  of 
Burgundy  to  the  bishop,  "  that  the  event  of  national 
wars,  and  private  combats,  is  directed  by  the  judgment 
of  God,  and  that  his  providence  awards  the  victory  to 
the  juster  cause  ?"  By  such  prevailing  arguments,  the 
absurd  and  cruel  practice  of  judicial  duels,  which  had 
been  peculiar  to  some  tribes  of  Germany,  was  propa- 
gated and  established  in  all  the  monarchies  of  Europe, 
from  Sicily  to  the  Baltic.  At  the  end  of  ten  centuries, 
the  reign  of  legal  violence  was  not  totally  extinguished; 
and  the  ineffectual  censures  of  saints,  of  popes,  and  of 
synods,  may  seem  to  prove,  that  the  influence  of  super- 
stition is  weakened  by  its  unnatural  alliance  with  rea- 
son and  humanity.  The  tribunals  were  stained  with 
the  blood,  perhaps  of  innocent  and  respectable  citizens ; 
the  law,  which  now  favours  the  rich,  then  yielded  to 
the  strong;  and  the  old,  the  feeble,  and  the  infirm, 
were  condemned  to  renounce  either  their  fairest  claims 
and  possessions,  to  sustain  the  dangers  of  an  unequal 
conflict,"  or  to  trust  the  doubtful  aid  of  a  mercenary 


i  Greeor.  Turon.  1.  viii.  c.  9.  in  lorn.  ii.  p.  316.  Montesquieu  ob- 
serves, (Esprit  des  Loix,  1.  xxviii.  c.  13.)  that  the  Salic  law  did 
not  admit  these  negative  proofs  so  universally  established  in  the 
barbaric  codes.  Yet  this  obscure  concubine,  (Fredegundis)  who  be- 
came the  wife  of  the  grandson  of  Clovis,  must  have  followed  the  Salic 
law.  L 

k  Muratori,  in  the  antiquities  of  Italy,  has  given  two  Dissertations 
(xxxviii.  xxxix.)  on  the  judgments  of  God.  It  was  expected,  that 
fire  would  not  burn  the  innocent ;  and  that  the  pure  element  of  wa- 
ter would  not  allow  the  guilty  to  sink  into  its  bosom. 

1  Montesquieu  (Esprit  des  Loix,  1.  xxviii.  c.  17.)  has  condescended 
to  explain  and  excuse  "  la  maniere  de  penser  de  nos  peres,"  on  the 
subject  of  judicial  combats.  He  follows  this  strange  institution  from 
the  age  of  Gundobald  to  that  of  St.  Lewis;  and  the  philosopher  is 
sometimes  lost  in  the  legal  antiquarian. 

m  In  a  memorable  duel  at  Aix-la-Chapellfi,  (A.  D.  P20.)  before  thn 
emperor  Lewis  the  Pious,  his  biographer  observes,  secundum  legem 
propriam,  utpote  quia  uterqtie  Gollius  eral,  equestri  pugna  congressus 
est.  (Vit.  Lud.  Pii,  c.  33.  in  torn.  vi.  p.  103.)  Ermoldus  Nigeldus,  (1. 
iii.  543—628.  in  torn.  vi.  p.  43—50.)  who  describes  the  duel,  admires 
the  ars  nova  of  fighting  on  horseback,  which  was  unknown  to  the 
Franks. 

n  In  his  original  edict,  published  at  Lyons  (A.  D.  501.)  Gundobald 
establishes  and  justifies  the  use  of  judicial  combat.  (Leg.  Burgund. 
tit.  xlv.  in  torn.  ii.  p.  267,  26S.)  Three  hundred  years  afterwards, 
Agobard,  bishop  of  Lyons,  solicited  Lewis  the  Pious  to  abolish  the 
law  of  an  Arian  tyrant,  (in  torn.  vi.  p.  356—358.)  He  relates  the  con- 
versation of  Gundobald  and  Avitus. 

o  "Accidit,  (savs  Agobanl)  nt  non  solum  valentes  virions,  sed 
etiam  infirm!  et  scnes  lacessantur  ad  pugnam,  etiam  pro  vilissimis 
rebus.   Quibus  foralibus  cerlamiiiibus  conlingunl  homicidia  injusui  ; 
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champion.  This  oppressive  jurisprudence  was  im- 
posed on  the  provincials  of  Gaul,  who  complained  of 
any  injuries  in  their  persons  and  property.  Whatever 
might  be  the  strength,  or  courage,  of  individuals,  the 
victorious  barbarians  excelled  in  the  love  and  exercise 
of  arms;  and  the  vanquished  Roman  was  unjustly  sum- 
moned to  repeat,  in  his  own  person,  the  bloody  contest, 

•  which  had  been  already  decided  against  his  country.1' 
Division  of  hinds  A  devouring  host  of  one  hundred  and 
by  the  barbarians,  twenty  thousand  Germans  had  formerly 
passed  the  Rhine  under  the  command  of  Ariovistus. 
One  third  part  of  the  fertile  lands  of  the  Sequani  was 
appropriated  to  their  use;  and  the  conqueror  soon  re- 
peated his  oppressive  demand  of  another  third,  fur  the 
accommodation  of  a  new  colony  of  twenty-four  thou- 
sand barbarians,  whom  he  had  invited  to  share  the  rich 
harvest  of  Gaul.*'  At  the  distance  of  five  hundred 
years,  the  Visigoths  and  Burgundians,  who  revenged 
the  defeat  of  Ariovistus,  usurped  ihe  same  unequal 
proportion  of  two  thirds  of  the  subject  lands.  But  this 
distribution,  instead  of  spreading  over  the  province, 
may  be  reasonably  confined  to  the  peculiar  districts 
where  the  victorious  people  had  been  planted  by  tin  ir 
own  choice,  or  by  the  policy  of  their  leader.  In  these 
districts,  each  barbarian  was  connected  by  the  ties  of 
hospitality  with  some  Roman  provincial.  To  this  un- 
welcome guest,  the  proprietor  was  compelled  to  aban- 
don two  thirds  of  his  patrimony;  but  the  German,  a 
shepherd,  and  a  hunter,  might  sometimes  content  him- 
self with  a  spacious  range  of  wood  and  pasture,  and 
resign  the  smallest,  though  most  valuable,  portion, 
to  the  toil  of  the  industrious  husbandman. r  The  si- 
lence of  ancient  and  authentic  testimony  has  encour- 
aged an  opinion,  that  the  rapine  of  the  Franks  was  not 
moderated,  or  disguised,  by  the  forms  of  a  legal  divi- 
sion ;  that  they  dispersed  themselves  over  the  provin- 
ces of  Gaul,  without  order  or  control ;  and  that  each 
victorious  robber,  according  to  his  wants,  his  avarice, 
and  his  strength,  measured  with  his  sword  the  extent 
of  his  new  inheritance.  At  a  distance  from  their  sov- 
ereign, the  barbarians  might  indeed  be  tempted  to  ex- 
ercise such  arbitrary  depredation  ;  but  the  firm  and 
artful  policy  of  Clovis  must  curb  a  licentious  spirit, 
which  would  aggravate  the  misery  of  the  vanquished, 

*  whilst  it  corrupted  the  union  and  discipline  of  the  con- 
querors. The  memorable  vase  of  SoLssons  is  a  monu- 
ment, and  a  pledge,  of  the  regular  distribution  of  the 
Gallic  spoils.  It  was  the  duty,  and  the  interest,  of 
Clovis,  to  provide  rewards  for  a  successful  army,  and 
settlements  for  a  numerous  people;  without  inflicting 
any  wanton  or  superfluous  injuries  on  tlie  loyal  catho- 
lics of  Gaul.  The  ample  fund,  which  he  might  law- 
fully acquire,  of  the  imperial  patrimony,  vacant  lands, 
and  Gothic  usurpations,  would  diminish  the  cruel  ne- 
cessity of  seizure  and  confiscation ;  and  the  humble 
provincials  would  more  patiently  acquiesce  in  the  equal 
and  regular  distribution  of  their  loss." 


et  crudeles  ac  perversi  eventus  judiciorum."  Likp  a  prudent  rheto- 
torician,  he  supposes  the  legal  privilege  of  hiring  champions. 

p  Montesquieu,  (Esprit  des  Loix,  xxviii.  c.  14.)  who  understands 
why  the  judicial  combat  was  admitted  by  tlie  Burgundians,  Kipua- 
riaus,  Alemanni.  Bavarians,  Lombards.  Thuringians,  Frisons,  and 
Saxons,  is  satisfied,  (and  Agobard  seems  to  countenance  the'asser- 
tion.)  that  it  was  not  allowed  by  the  .Salic  law.  Yet  the  same  cus- 
tom, at  least  in  cases  of  treason,'  is  mentioned  by  Ermoldus  Nigellug, 
(1.  iii.  543.  in  torn.  vi.  p.  48.)  and  the  anonymous  biographer  of  Lewis 
the  Pious,  (c.  4G.  in  torn.  vi.  p.  112.)  as  the  "  mos  anliquus  Franco- 
rum,  more  Francis  solito,"  ice.  expressions  too  general  to  exclude  the 
noblest  of  their  tribes. 

q  Ctesar  de  Bell.  Gall.  1.  i.  c.  31.  in  toni.  i.  p.  213. 

r  The  obscure  hints  of  a  division  of  lauds  occasionally  scattered  in 
the  laws  of  the  Burgundians,  (tit.  liv.  No.  1,  2.  in  torn.  iv.  p.  271.272.) 
and  Visigoths,  (1.  x.  tit.  i.  No.  8,  9,  16.  in  torn.  iv.  p.  428—430.)  are 
skilfully  explained  by  the  president  Montesquieu  (Esprit  des 
Loix,  1.  xxx.  c.  7—9.)  I  shall  only  add,  that,  among  lb*  Goths,  the 
division  seems  to  have  been  ascertai  "~ 
neighbourhood;  that  the  barbarians  fr 
log  llilrd;  and,  that  the  Romans  mig 
they  wore  barred  by  a  prescription  of  f 

j  It  is  singular  enough,  that  the  presi 
des  Loix,  I.  xxx.  c.  7.)  and  the  Abl 

torn.  i.  p.  21,22.)  agree  in  this  strange  supposition'  of ' arbitrary  and 
private  rapine.  The  count  de  Boulainvilliers  (Etat  de  la  Fiance 
torn.  i.  p.  22,  23.)  shows  a  strong  understanding,  through  a  cloud  of 
ignorauco  and  prejudice. 


he  judgment  of  the 
usurped  the  remain- 
tr  th/jr  riftit,  unkss 

Montesquieu,  (Esprit 
Mably,  (Observations, 


The  wealth  of  the  Merovingian  prin-  Domainand  ben. 
ces  consisted  in  their  extensive  domain,  cfices  of  the  Me- 
After  the  conquest  of  Gaul,  they  still  rovingians. 
delighted  in  the  rustic  simplicity  of  their  ancestors; 
the  cities  were  abandoned  to  solitude  and  decay;  and 
their  coins,  their  charters,  and  their  synods,  are  still 
inscribed  with  the  names  of  the  villas,  or  rural  palaces, 
in  which  they  successively  resided.  One  hundred  and 
sixty  of  these  palaces,  a  title  which  need  not  excite  any 
unseasonable  ideas  of  art  or  luxury,  were  scattered 
through  the  provinces  of  their  kingdom ;  and  if  some 
might  claim  the  honours  of  a  fortress,  the  far  greater 
part  could  he  esteemed  only  in  the  light  of  profitable 
farms.  The  mansion  of  the  long-haired  kings  was 
surrounded  with  convenient  yards,  and  stables,  for 
the  cattle  and  the  poultry;  the  garden  was  planted 
with  useful  vegetables  ;  the  various  trades,  the  labours 
of  agriculture,  and  even  the  arts  of  hunting  and  fish- 
ing, were  exercised  by  servile  hands  for  the  emolument 
of  the  sovereign  ;  his  magazines  were  filled  with  corn 
and  wine,  either  for  sale  or  consumption;  and  the 
whole  administration  was  conducted  by  the  strictest 
maxims  of  private  economy.'  This  ample  patrimony 
was  appropriated  to  supply  the  hospitable  plenty  of 
Clovis,  and  his  successors ;  and  to  reward  the  fidelity 
of  their  brave  companions,  who,  both  in  peace  and 
war,  were  devoted  to  their  personal  service.  Instead 
of  a  horse,  or  a  suit  of  armour,  each  companion,  ac- 
cording to  bis  rank,  or  merit,  or  favour,  was  invested 
with  a  benefice,  the  primitive  name,  and  most  simple 
form,  of  the  feudal  possessions.  These  gifts  might 
be  resumed  at  the  pleasure  of  the  sovereign ;  and  his 
feeble  prerogative  derived  some  support  from  the  in- 
fluence of  his  liberality.  But  this  dependent  tenure 
was  gradually  abolished"  by  the  independent  and  ra- 
pacious nobles  of  France,  who  established  the  perpe- 
tual property,  and  hereditary  succession,  of  their  bene- 
fices; a  revolution  salutary  to  the  earth,  which  hel 
been  injured,  or  neglected,  by  its  precarious  ni,i>;,-rs.' 
Besides  these  royal  and  beneficiary  estates,  a  large 
proportion  had  been  assigned,  in  the  division  of  Gaul, 
of  allodial  and  Salic  lands :  they  were  exempt  from 
tribute,  and  the  Salic  lands  were  equally  shared  among 
the  male  descendants  of  the  Franks. y 

In  the  bloody  discord  and  silent  decay  Private  usurpa- 
of  the  Merovingian  line,  a  new  order  of  tion«- 
tyrants  arose  in  the  provinces,  who,  under  the  appella- 
tion of  Seniors,  or  Lords,  usurped  a  right  to  govern,  and 
a  licence  to  oppress,  the  subjects  of  their  peculiar  terri- 
tory. Their  ambition  might  be  checked  by  the  hostile 
resistance  of  an  equal;  but  the  laws  were  extinguished ; 
and  the  sacrilegious  barbarians,  who  dared  to  provoke 
the  vengeance  of  a  saint  or  bishop,7  would  seldom 
respect  the  landmarks  of  a  profane  and  defenceless 
neighbour.  The  common,  or  public,  rights  of  nature, 
such  as  they  had  always  been  deemed  by  the  Roman 
jurisprudence^were  severely  restrained  by  the  German 
conquerors,  whose  amusement,  or  rather  passion,  was 
the  exercise  of  hunting.    The  vague  dominion,  which 

t  See  the  rustic  edict,  or  rather  code,  of  Charlemagne,  which  con- 
ulations  of  that  great  monarch, 
an  account  of  the  horns  and 
be  sold,  and  carefully  directs, 
ill  maintain  one  hundred  hens 
[MansiondTts)  fifty  hens  and 
lomalica)  has  investigated  the 
of  the  Merovingian  villas, 
n  law  (tit.  i.  No.  4.  in  torn.  iv. 
son  might  expect  to  hold  tho 


tains  seventy  distinct  and  mini 
(in  torn.  v.  p.  652— G57.)  He  requi 
skins  of  the  goats,  allows  his  fish 
that  the  larger  villas  (Capilanctt') 
and  thirty  geese;  and  the  small 
twelve  geese.  Mabillon  (de  Re  1 
names,  the  number,  and  the  situati* 

n  From  a  passage  of  the  Burgun 
p.  257.)  it  is  evident,  that  a  deserv...,, 
lands  which  his  father  had  received  from  the  royal  bomity"o 
bald.    The  Burgundians  would  firmly  maintain  their  privilege,  and 
their  example  might  encourage  the  beneficiaries  of  !■  ranee. 
.  *  The  revolutions  of  the  benefices  and  fiefs  are  clearly  fixed  by  the 
Abbe  de  Mably.    His  accurate  distinction  of  times  gives  him  a  merit 
to  which  even  Montesquieu  is  a  stranger. 

y  See  the  Salic  law,  (tit.  lxii.  in  torn.  iv.  p.  156.)  The  origin  and 
nature  of  these  Salic  lands,  which  in  times  of  ignorance  were  per- 
fectly understood,  now  perplex  our  most  learned  and  sagacious  critics 

2  Many  of  tho  i» rj  hundred  and  six  miracles  of  St/Martin  (Gre" 
Turon.  m  Maxima  Bibliotiir.cn  Pairum,  torn.  xi.  p.  896—332.)  were 
repeatedly  performed  to  punish  sacrilege.  Audile  ha;c  omnes,  (ex- 
claims the  bishop  of  Tours,)  potestatem  habentes,  after  relating,  how 
some  horses  run  mad,  that  had  been  turned  into  a  Bacred  meadow 

a  HemecEleni.-iit.  Jur.  German.  1.  ii.  p.  1.  No.  8. 
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man  has  assumed  over  the  wild  inhabitants  of  the 
earth,  the  air,  and  the  waters,  was  confined  to  some 
fortunate  individuals  of  the  human  species.  Gaul  was 
again  overspread  with  woods ;  and  the  animals,  who 
were  reserved  for  the  use,  or  pleasure,  of  the  lord, 
might  ravage,  with  impunity,  the  fields  of  his  indus- 
trious vassals.  The  chase  was  the  sacred  privilege 
of  the  nobles  and  their  domestic  servants.  Plebeian 
transgressors  were  legally  chastised  with  stripes  and 
imprisonment ;  b  but  in  an  age  which  admitted  a  slight 
composition  for  the  life  of  a  citizen,  it  was  a  capital  | 
crime  to  destroy  a  stag  or  a  wild  bull  within  the  pre- 
cincts  of  the  royal  forests.0 
Personal servi-  According  to  the  maxims  of  ancient' 
tnde.  war,  the  conqueror  became  the  lawful 
master  of  the  enemy  whom  he  had  subdued  and  spar-  J 
ed  :  d  and  the  fruitful  cause  of  personal  slavery,  which 
had  been  almost  suppressed  by  the  peaceful  sovereign- 
ty of  Rome,  was  again  revived  and  multiplied  by  the 
perpetual  hostilities  of  the  independent  barbarians. 
The  Goth,  the  Burgundian,  or  the  Frank,  who  return- 
ed  from  a  successful  expedition,  dragged  after  hima> 
long  train  of  sheep,  of  oxen,  and  of  human  captives, 
whom  he  treated  with  the  same  brutal  contempt.  The 
youths  of  an  elegant  form  and  ingenuoijs  aspect,  were 
set  apart  for  the  domestic  service ;  a  doubtful  situation, 
which  alternately  exposed  them  to  the  favourable,  or 
cruel,  impulse  of  passion.  The  useful  mechanics 
and  servants  (smiths,  carpenters,  tailors,  shoemakers, 
cooks,  gardeners,  dyers,  and  workmen  in  golcLand  sil- 
ver, &c.)  employed  their  skill  for  the  use,  or  profit,  of 
their  master.  But  the  Roman  captives  who  were  des- 
titute of  art,  but  capable  of  labour,  were  condemned, 
without  regard  to  their  former  rank,  to  tend  the  cattle 
and  cultivate  the  lands  of  the  barbarians.  The  num- 
ber of  the  hereditary  bondsmen,  who  were  attached  to 
the  Gallic  estates,  was  continually  increased  by  new 
supplies  ;  and  the  servile  people,  according  to  the  situ- 
ation and  temper  of  their  lords,  were  sometimes  raised 
by  precarious  indulgence,  and  more  frequently  de- 
pressed by  capricious  despotism."1  An  absolute  power 
of  life  and  death  was  exercised  by  these  lords;  and 
when  they  married  their  daughters,  a  train  of  useful 
servants,  chained  on  the  waggons  to  prevent  their  es- 
cape, was  sent  as  a  nuptial  present  into  a  distant  coun- 
try.' The  majesty  of  the  Roman  laws  protected  the 
liberty  of  each  citizen,  against  the  rash  effects  of  his 
own  distress,  or  despair.  But  the  subjects  of  the  Me- 
rovingian kings  might  alienate  their  persona!  freedom; 
and  this  act  of  legal  suicide,  which  was  familiarly 
practised,  is  expressed  in  terms  most  disgraceful  and 
afflicting  to  the  dignity  of  human  nature.*    The  exam- 


b  Jonas,  bishop  of  Orleans,  (A.  D.  821—  826.  Cave,  Hist.  Litteraria, 
(p.  443.)  censures  the  legal  tyranny  of  the  nobles.  Pro  feris,  quas 
cura  hominuin  non  aluiij  sed  Deus  in  commune  morlalibus  ad  uten- 
dum  concessit,  pauperes  a  poteniioribus  spoliantur,  flagellanlur,  er- 
gaslulis  detruduntur,  et  multa  alia  patiuntur.  Hoc  enim  qui  faciunt, 
lege  mundi  se  facere  jusie  posse  contendant.  De  Insiilutioue  Laico- 
rum,  1.  ii.  c.  23.  apud  Thomasin,  Discipline  de  l'Eglise,  torn.  iii.  p. 
1343. 

c  On  a  mere  suspicion,  Chundo,  a  chamberlain  of  Gontran,  king  of 
Bureundy,  was  stoned  to  death.  (Greg.  Turon.  1.  x.  c.  10.  in  torn.  ii. 
p.  369.)  John  of  Salisbury  (Policrat.  1.  i.  c.  4.)  asserts  the  rights  of 
nature,  and  exposes  the  cruel  practice  of  the  twelfth  century.  See 
Heineccius,  Elem.  Jur.  Germ.  i.  ii.  p.  1.  No.  51 — 57. 

d  The  custom  of  enslaving  prisoners  of  war  was  totally  extin- 
guished in  the  thirteenth  century,  by  the  prevailing  influence  of 
Christianity ;  but  it  might  be  proved,  from  frequent  passages  of  Gre- 
eriry  of  Tours,  &c.  that  it  was  practised,  without  censure,  under  the 
Merovingian  race ;  and  even  Grotius  himself,  (de  Jure  Belli  et  Pacis, 
1.  iii.  c.  7.)  as  well  as  his  commentator  Barbeyrac,  have  laboured  to 
reconcile  it  with  the  laws  of  nature  and  reason. 

e  The  slate,  professions,  &.c.  of  the  German,  Italian,  and  Gallic 
slaves,  during  the  middle  ages,  are  explained  by  Heineccius,  (Ele- 
ment. Jur.  Germ.  1.  i.  No.  25 — 17.)  Muratori.  (Dissertat.  xiv.  xv.)  Du- 
can^e.  (Gloss,  sub  voce  Servi,')  and  the  Abbe  de  Mably,  (Observa- 
tions, torn.  ii.  p.  3,  ice.  p.  237,  tc.) 

f  Gregory  of  Tours  (I.  vi.  c.  45.  in  torn.  ii.  p.  289.)  relates  a  memo- 
rable example,  in  which  Chilperic  only  abused  the  private  rights  of 
a  master.  Many  families,  which  belonged  to  his  domus  Jiscales  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  were  forcibly  sent  away  into  Spain. 

E  Licentiam  habeatis  mihi  qualenicunque  volueritis  disciplinam 
ponere ;  vel  venumdare,  aut  quod  vobis  placuerit  de  me  facere.  Mar- 
culf.  Formul.  1.  ii.  28.  in  lorn.  iv.  p.  497.  The  formula  of  Linden 
brogius  (p.  559.)  and  that  of  Anjou  (p.  565.)  are  to  the  same  effect 
Gregory  of  Tours  (1.  vii.  c.  45.  in  torn.  ii.  p.  311.)  speaks  of  many  per- 
sons, who  sold  themselves  for  bread,  in  a  great  famine. 


pie  of  the  poor,  who  purchased  life  by  the  sacrifice  of 
all  that  can  render  life  desirable,  was  gradually  imi- 
tated by  the  feeble  and  the  devout,  who,  in  times  of 
public  disorder,  pusillanimt>usly  crowded  to  shelter 
themselves  under  the  battlements  of  a  powerful  chief, 
and  around  the  shrine  of  a  popular  saint.  Their  sub- 
mission was  accepted  by  these  temporal,  or  spiritual, 
patrons;  and  the  hasty  transaction  irrecoverably  fixed 
their  own  condition,  and  that  of  their  latest  posterity. 
From  the  reign  of  Clovis,  during  five  successive  cen- 
turies, the  laws  and  manners  of  Gaul  uniformly  tended 
to  promote  the  increase,  and  to  confirm  the  duration,  of 
personal  servitude.  Time  and  violence  almost  oblit- 
erated the  intermediate  ranks  of  society  ;  and  left  an 
obscure  and  narrow  interval  between  the  noble  and  the 
slave.  This  arbitrary  and  recent  division  has  been 
transformed  by  pride  and  prejudice  into  a  national  dis- 
tinction, universally  established  by  the  arms  and  the 
laws  of  the  Merovingians.  The  nobles,  who  claimed 
their  genuine,  or  fabulous,  descent  from  the  indepen- 
dent and  victorious  Franks,  have  asserted,  and  abused, 
the  indefeasible  right  of  conquest,  over  a  prostrate 
crowd  of  slaves  and  plebeians,  to  whom  they  imputed 
the  imaginary  disgrace  of  a  Gallic,  or  Roman,  extrac- 
tion. 

The  general  state  and  revolutions  of  Example  of  Au- 
France,  a  name  which  was  imposed  by  vergnc. 
the  conquerors,  may  be  illustrated  by  the  particular 
example  of  a  province,  a  diocese,  or  a  senatorial  fa- 
mily. Auvergne  had  formerly  maintained  a  just  pre- 
eminence among  the  independent  states  and  cities  of 
Gaul.  The  brave  and  numerous  inhabitants  displayed 
a  singular  trophy  ;  the  sword  of  C«esar  himself,  which 
he  had  lost  when  he  was  repulsed  before  the  walls  of 
Gergovia.h  As  the  common  offspring  of  Troy,  they 
claimed  a  fraternal  alliance  with  the  Romans ; '  and 
if  each  province  had  imitated  the  courage  and  loyalty 
of  Auvergne,  the  fall  of  the  western  empire  might 
have  been  prevented  or  delayed.  They  firmly  main- 
tained the  fidelity  which  they  had  reluctantly  sworn 
to  the  Visigoths  ;  but  when  their  bravest  nobles  had 
fallen  in  the  battle  of  Poitiers,  they  accepted,  without 
resistance,  a  victorious  and  catholic  sovereign.  This 
easy  and  valuable  conquest  was  achieved,  and  pos- 
sessed, by  Theodoric,  the  eldest  son  of  Clovis  :  but 
the  remote  province  was  separated  from  his  Austra- 
sian  dominions,  by  the  intermediate  kingdoms  of  Sois- 
sons,  Paris,  and  Orleans,  which  formed,  after  their 
father's  death,  the  inheritance  of  his  three  brothers. 
The  king  of  Paris,  Childebert,  was  tempted  by  the 
neighbourhood  and  beauty  of  Auvergne.k  The  upper 
country,  which  rises  towards  the  south  into  the 
mountains  of  the  Cevennes,  presented  a  rich  and  vari- 
ous prospect  of  woods  and  pastures;  the  sides  of  the 
hills  were  clothed  with  vines  ;  and  each  eminence 
was  crowned  with  a  villa  or  castle.  In  the  Lower 
Auvergne,  the  river  Allier  flows  through  the  fair  and 
spacious  plain  of  Limagne ;  and  the  inexhaustible 
fertility  of  the  soil  supplied,  and  still  supplies,  with- 
out any  interval  of  repose,  the  constant  repetition  of 
the  same  harvests.1  On  the  false  report,  that  their 
lawful  sovereign  had  been  slain  in  Germany,  the  city 


h  When  Caesar  saw  it,  he  laughed :  (Plutarch,  in  Caesar,  in  torn.  i. 
p.  409.)  yet  he  relates  his  unsuccessful  sieee  of  Gergovia,  with  les? 
frankness  than  we  might  expect  from  a  great  man  to  whom  victory 
was  familiar.  He  acknowledges,  however,  that  in  one  attack  he  lost 
forty-six  centurions,  and  seven  hundred  men, (de  Bell.Gallico,  1.  vi. 
c.  44—53.  in  lorn.  i.  p.  270—272.) 

i  Audebant  se  quondam  fratres  Latio  dicere,  et  sanguine  ab  Iliaco 
populos  computare.  (Sidon.  Apollinar.  1.  vii.epist.  7.  in  torn.  i.  p.  799.) 
I  am  not  informed  of  the  degrees  and  circumstances  of  this  fabulous 
pedigree. 

k  Either  the  first,  or  second,  partition  among  the  sons  of  Clovis, 
had  given  Berry  to  Childebert.  (Greg.  Turon.  1.  iii.  c.  12.  in  torn.  ii. 
p.  192.)  Velim  (said  he)  Arvernam  Lemanem,  quae  tanta  jocundita- 
lis  gratia  refulgere  dicilur  oculis  cernere,  (1.  iii.  c.  9.  p.  191.)  The 
face  of  the  country  was  concealed  by  a  thick  fog,  when  the  king  of 
Paris  made  his  entry  into  Clermont. 

I  For  the  description  of  Auvergne,  see  Sidonius,  (I.  iv.  episu  21.  in 
torn.  i.  p.  793.)  with  the  notes  of  .Savamn  and  Sirmond.  (p.  279  and 
51.  of  their  respective  editions.)  Boulainvilliers,  (Etat  de  la  France, 
lorn.  ii.  p.  242—268.)  and  the  Abbe  de  la  Longuerue  (Description  de 
la  France,  part  i.  132—139.) 
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and  diocese  of  Auvergne  were  betrayed  by  the  grand- 
son of  Sidonius  Apollinaris.  Childebert  enjoyed  this 
clandestine  victory  ;  and  the  free  subjects  of  Theodo- 
ric  threatened  to  desert  his  standard,  if  he  indulged 
his  private  resentment,  while  the  nation  was  engaged 
in  the  Burgundian  war.  But  the  Franks  of  Austiasia 
soon  yielded  to  the  persuasive  eloquence  of  their  king. 
"Follow  me,"  said  Theodoric,  "into  Auvergne  :  I 
will  lead  you  into  a  province,  where  you  may  acquire 
gold,  silver,  slaves,  cattle,  and  precious  apparel,  to 
the  full  extent  of  your  wishes.  I  repeat  my  promise  ; 
I  give  you  the  people,  and  their  wealth,  as  your  prey ; 
and  you  may  transport  them  at  pleasure  into  your 
own  country."  By  the  execution  of  this  promise, 
Theodoric  justly  forfeited  the  allegiance  of  a  people, 
whom  he  devoted  to  destruction.  His  troops,  rein- 
forced by  the  fiercest  barbarians  of  Germany ,m  spre"ad 
desolation  over  the  fruitful  face  of  Auvergne  ;  and  two 
places  only,  a  strong  castle,  and  a  holy  shrine,  were 
saved,  or  redeemed,  from  their  licentious  fury.  The 
castle  of  Meroliac"  was  seated  on  a  lofty  rock,  which 
rose  a  hundred  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  plain; 
and  a  large  reservoir  of  fresh  water  was  enclosed, 
with  some  arable  lands,  within  the  circle  of  its  forti- 
fications. The  Franks  beheld  with  envy  and  despair 
this  impregnable  fortress  :  but  they  surprised  a  party 
of  fifty  stragglers  ;  and,  as  they  were  oppressed  by  the 
number  of  their  captives,  they  fixed,  at  a  trifling  ran- 
som, the  alternative  of  life  or  death  for  these  wretched 
victims,  whom -the  cruel  barbarians  were  prepared  to 
massacre  on  the  refusal  of  the  garrison.  Another  de- 
tachment penetrated  as  far  as  Brivas,  or  Brioude, 
where  the  inhabitants,  with  their  valuable  effects,  had 
taken  refuge  in  the  sanctuary  of  St.  Julian.  The 
doors  of  the  church  resisted  the  assault;  but  a  daring 
soldier  entered  through  a  window  of  the  choir,  and 
opened  a  passage  to  his  companions.  The  clergy  and 
people,  the  sacred  and  the  profane  spoils,  were  rudely 
torn  from  the  altar  ;  and  the  sacrilegious  division  was 
made  at  a  small  distance  from  the  town  of  Brioude. 
But  this  act  of  impiety  was  severely  chastised  by  the 
devout  son  of  Clovis.  He  punished  with  death  the 
most  atrocious  offenders  ;  left  their  secret  accomplices 
to  the  vengeance  of  St.  Julian  ;  released  the  captives; 
restored  the  plunder;  and  extended  the  rights  of  sanc- 
tuary five  miles  round  the  sepulchre  of  the  holy 
martyr.0 

„.      ,      .         Before  the  Austrasian  army  retreated 

Story  of  Attalus.  r         .  mi       i     ■  i 

trom  Auvergne,  I  heodonc  exacted  some 
pledges  of  the  future  loyalty  of  a  people,  whose  just 
hatred  could  be  restrained  only  by  their  fear.  A 
select  band  of  noble  youths,  the  sons  of  the  principal 
senators,  was  delivered  to  the  conqueror,  as  the  hos- 
tages of  the  faith  of  Childebert,  and  of  their  country- 
men. On  the  first  rumour  of  war,  or  conspiracy,  these 
guiltless  youths  were  reduced  to  a  state  of  servitude  ; 
and  one  of  them,  Attalus,"  whose  adventures  are  more 
particularly  related,  kept  his  master's  horses  in  the 
diocese  of  Treves.  After  a  painful  search  he  was 
discovered,  in  this  unworthy  occupation,  by  the  emis- 
saries of  his  grandfather,  Gregory  bishop  of  Langres  ; 
but  his  offers  of  ransom  were  sternly  rejected  by  the 


m  Furorem  gentium,  quae  de  ultcrioreRheni  amnis  parte  venerant, 
superare  non  poterat,  (Gre?.  Turon.  1.  iv.  c.  50.  in  torn.  ii.  229.)  was 
the  excuse  of  another  king  of  Austrasia.  (A.  D.  574.)  for  the  ravages 
which  his  troops  committed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris. 

n  Fimiii  the  name  and  situation,  the  Benedictine  editors  of  Gregory 
of  Tours  (in  torn,  ii.  p.  192.)  have  fixed  this  fortress  at  a  place  named 
Caslel  Merliuc,  two  miles  from  Mauriac,  in  the  Upper  Auvergne. 
In  this  description,  I  translate  infra  as  if  I  read  intra;  the  two  pre- 
positions are  perpetually  confounded  by  Gregory,  or  his  transcribers  ; 
and  the  sense  must  always  decide. 

o  See  these  revolutions,  and  wars,  of  Auvercne  in  Gregory  of  Tours, 
(1.  ii.  c.  37.  in  torn.  ii.  p.  k3.  and  1.  iii.  c.  9. 12, 13.  p.  191,  192.  de  Mi- 
raculis  St.  Julian,  c.  13.  in  torn.  ii.  p.  4GG.)  He  frequently  betrays 
li is  extraordinary  attention  to  his  native  country. 

p  The  story  of  Attains  is  related  by  Gregory  of  Tours.  (1.  iii.  c.  1C. 
in  torn.  ii.  p.  193 — 195.)  His  editor,  the  P.  Kuinart,  confounds  this 
Attalus,  who  was  a  youth  (piter)  in  the  year  532  with  a  friend  of  Sido- 
nius of  the  same  name,  who  was  count  of  Autun,  fifty  or  sixty  years 
before.  Such  an  error,  which  cannot  be  imputed  to  ignorance,  is 
excusod,  in  some  degree,  by  its  own  magnitude. 
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avarice  of  the  barbarian,  who  required  an  exorbitant 
sum  often  pounds  of  gold  for  the  freedom  of  his  noble 
captive.  His  deliverance  was  effected  by  the  hardy 
stratagem  of  Leo,  a  slave  belonging  to  the  kitchens 
of  the  bishop  of  Langres.i  An  unknown  agent  easily 
introduced  him  into  the  same  family.  The  barbarian 
purchased  Leo  for  the  price  of  twelve  pieces  of  gold  ; 
and  was  pleased  to  learn,  that  he  was  deeply  skilled 
in  the  luxury  of  an  episcopal  table.  "Next  Sunday," 
said  the  Frank,  "  I  shall  invite  my  neighbours  and 
kinsmen.  Exert  thy  art,  and  force  them  to  confess, 
that  they  have  never  seen,  or  tasted,  such  an  enter- 
tainment, even  in  the  king's  house."  Leo  assured  him, 
that,  if  he  would  provide  a  sufficient  quantity  of  poul- 
try, his  wishes  should  be  satisfied.  The  master,  who 
already  aspired  to  the  merit  of  elegant  hospitality,  as- 
sumed, as  his  own,  the  praise  which  the  voracious 
guests  unanimously  bestowed  on  his  cook;  and  the 
dexterous  Leo  insensibly  acquired  the  trust  and 
management  of  his  household.  After  the  patient  ex- 
pectation of  a  whole  year,  he' cautiously  whispered  his 
design  to  Attalus,  and  exhorted  him  to  prepare  for 
flight  in  the  ensuing  night.  At  the  hour  of  midnight, 
the  intemperate  guests  retired  from  table  ;  and  the 
Frank's  son-in-law,  whom  Leo  attended  to  his  apart- 
ment with  a  nocturnal  potation,  condescended  to  jest 
on  the  facility  with  which  he  might  betray  his  trust. 
The  intrepid  slave,  after  sustaining  this  dangerous 
raillery,  entered  his  master's  bed-chamber;  removed 
his  spear  and  shield;  siiently  drew  the  fleetest  horses 
from  the  stable  ;  unbarred  the  ponderous  gates ;  and 
excited  Attalus  to  save  his  life  and  liberty  by  inces- 
sant dilifrence.  Their  apprehensions  urged  them  to 
leave  their  horses  on  the  banks  of  the  Meuse  ; r  they 
swam  the  river,  wandered  three  days  in  the  adjacent 
forest,  and  subsisted  only  by  the  accidental  discovery 
of  a  wild  plum-tree.  As  they  lay  concealed  in  a  dark 
thicket,  they  heard  the  noise  of  horses ;  they  were 
terrified  by  the  angry  countenance  of  their  master,  and 
they  anxiously  listened  to  his  declaration,  that,  if  he 
could  seize  the  guilty  fugitives,  one  of  them  he  would 
cut  in  pieces  with  his  sword,  and  would  expose  the 
other  on  a  gibbet.  At  length,  Attains,  and  his  faith- 
ful Leo,  reached  the  friendly  habitation  of  a  presbyter 
of  Rheims,  who  recruited  their  fainting  strength  with 
bread  and  wine,  concealed  them  from  the  search  of 
their  enemy,  and  safely  conducted  them,  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  Austrasian  kingdom,  to  the  episcopal 
palace  of  Langres.  Gregory  embraced  his  grandson 
with  tears  of  joy,  gratefully  delivered  Leo,  with  his 
whole  family,  from  the  yoke  of  servitude,  and  be- 
stowed on  him  the  property  of  a  farm,  where  he  might 
end  his  days  in  happiness  and  freedom.  Perhaps  this 
singular  adventure,  which  is  marked  with  so  many 
circumstances  of  truth  and  nature,  was  related  by  At- 
talus himself,  to  his  cousin,  or  nephew,  the  first  his- 
torian of  the  Franks.  Gregory  of  Tours*  was  born 
about  sixty  years  after  the  death  of  Sidonius  Apolli- 
naris ;  and  their  situation  was  almost  similar,  since 
each  of  them  was  a  native  of  Auvergne,  a  senator,  and 
a  bishop.  The  difference  of  their  style  and  sentiments 
may,  therefore,  express  the  decay  of  Gaul  ;  and  clear- 


q  This  Gregory,  the  great  grandfather  of  Gregory  of  Tours,  (in  torn, 
ii.  p.  197.  490.)  lived  ninety-two  years  ;  of  which  he  passed  forty  as 
count  of  Autun,  and  thirty-two  as  bishop  of  Langres.  According  to 
the  poet  Fortunatus,  he  displayed  nqual  merit  in  these  different  sta- 
tions. 

Nobilis  antiqua  decurrens  prole  parentum, 
Nobilior  gestis,  nunc  super  aslra  manet. 
Arbiter  ante  ferox,  dein  pius  ipse  sacerdos, 
Quos  domuit  judex,  fovet  amore  patris. 
r  As       de  Valois,  and  the  P.  Ruinart,  are  determined  to  change 
the  Mosella  of  the  text  into  Mosa,  it  becomes  meto  acquiesce  in  the 
alteration.   Yet,  after  some  examination  of  the  topography,  I  could 
defend  the  common  reading. 

s  The  parents  of  Gregory  (Gregorius  Florentius  Georgius)  were  of 
noble  extraction,  (natalibus  . .  .  illustres,)  and  they  possessed  large 
estates  (latifundiu)  both  in  Auvergne  and  Burgundy.  He  was  born 
in  the  year  539,  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Tours  in  573,  and  died  in 
593,  or  595,  soon  after  he  had  terminated  his  history.  See  his  Life, 
by  Odo,  abbot  of  CUigny,  (in  torn.  ii.  p.  129—135.)  and  a  new  Life  in 
the  Memoires  de  l'Academie,  &c.  torn.  xxvi.  p.  59S— C37. 
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ly  ascertain  how  much,  in  so  short  a  space,  the  human 
mind  had  lost  of  its  energy  and  refinement.' 
Privileges  of  the  We  are  now  qualified  to  despise  the 
Romans  of  Gaul,  opposite,  and,  perhaps,  artful,  misrepre- 
sentations, which  have  softened,  or  exaggerated,  the 
oppression  of  ihe  Romans  of  Gaul  under  the  reign  of 
the  Merovingians.  The  conquerors  never  pronml sat- 
ed any  universal  edict  of  servitude,  or  confiscation  : 
hut  a  degenerate  people,  who  excused  their  weakness 
by  the  specious  names  of  politeness  and  peace,  was 
exposed  to  the  arms  and  laws  of  the  ferocious  barba- 
rians, who  contemptuously  insulted  their  possessions, 
their  freedom,  and  their  safety.  Their  personal  in-  j 
juries  were  partial  and  irregular ;  but  the  great  body  j 
of  the  Romans  survived  the  revolution,  and  still  pre- 
served the  property,  and  privileges,  of  citizens.  A  1 
large  portion  of  their  lands  was  exacted  for  the  use 
of  the  Franks;  but  they  enjoyed  the  remainder,  ex- ' 
empt  from  tribute;  ■  and  the  same  irresistible  violence 
which  swept  away  the  arts  and  manufactures  of  Gaul, 
destroyed  the  elaborate  and  expensive  system  of  im- 
perial despotism.  The  provincials  must  frequently 
deplore  the  savage  jurisprudence  of  the  Salic  or  Ri- 
puarian  laws  ;  but  their  private  life,  in  the  important 
concerns  of  marriage,  testaments,  or  inheritance,  was  i 
still  regulated  by  the  Theodosian  Code ;  and  a  dis- 
contented Roman  might  freely  aspire,  or  descend,  to 
the  title  and  character  of  a  barbarian.  The  honours 
of  the  state  were  accessible,  to  his  ambition  ;  the  edu- 
cation and  temper  of  the  Romans  more  peculiarly 
qualified  them  for  the  offices  of  civil  government ;  and, 
as  soon  as  emulation  had  rekindled  their  military  ar- 
dour, they  were  permitted  to  march  in  the  ranks,  or 
even  at  the  head,  of  the  victorious  Germans.  I  shall 
not  attempt  to  enumerate  the  generals  and  magistrates, 
whose  names 1  attest  the  liberal  policy  of  the  Mero- 
vingians. The  supreme  command  of  Burgundy,  with 
the  title  of  Patrician,  was  successively  intrusted  to  the 
three  Romans ;  and  the  last,  and  most  powerful, 
Mummolus,T  who  alternately  saved  and  disturbed  the 
monarchy,  had  supplanted  Jiis  father  in  the  station  of 
count  of  Autun,  and  left  a  treasure  of  thirty  talents  of 
gold',  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  talents  of  silver. 
The  fierce  and  illiterate  barbarians  were  excluded, 
during  several  generations,  from  the  dignities,  and 
even  from  the  orders,  of  the  church.1  The  clergy  of 
Gaul  consisted  almost  entirely  of  native  provincials  ;  ; 
the  haughty  Franks  fell  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  their 
subjects,  who  were  dignified  with  the  episcopal 
character  ;  and  the  power  and  riches  which  had  been 
lost  in  war,  were  insensibly  recovered  by  superstition.1 
In  all  temporal  affairs,  the  Theodosian  Code  was  the 
universal  law  of  the  clergy ;  but  the  barbaric  juris- 
prudence had  liberally  provided  for  their  personal 
safety  :  a  sub-deacon  was  equivalent  to  two  Franks  ; 
the  anirustion,  and  priest,  were  held  in  similar  esti- 

t  Decedenie  alque  immo  potius  pereunte  ab  urbibus  Gallicanis  : 
liberalium  culture  irterarum,  &x.  On  prafat.  in  torn.  ii.  p.  137.)  is  the  i 
complaint  of  Greeory  himsplf,  which  he  fully  verifies  by  his  own  ' 
work.  His  style  is  equally  devoid  of  elegance  and  simplicity.  In  a 
conspicuous  station  he  still  remained  a  stranger  to  his  own  age  and  ! 
country ;  and  in  a  prolix  work  (the  five  last  books  contain  ten  years)  I 
he  has  omitted  almost  every  thing  that  posterity  desires  to  learn.  I 
have  tediously  acquired,  by"  a  painful  perusal,  the  right  of  pronounc-  j 
ing  this  unfavourable  sentence. 

a  The  Abbe  de  Mably  (torn.  i.  p.  247—267.)  has  diligently  con- 
firmed this  opinion  of  the  president  de  Montesquieu.  (Esprit  des 
Loii.  1.  XJ3.  c.  13.) 

i  See  Dubos,  Hist.  Critique  de  la  Monarchic  Francoise,  torn.  ii.  1. 
vi.  c.  9, 10.  The  French  antiquarians  establish  as  a  principle,  that 
the  Romans  and  barbarians  may  be  distinguished  by  their  names. 
Their  names  undoubtedly  form  a  reasonable  presumption ;  yet  in 
reading  Gregory  of  Tours,  I  have  observed  Gondulphus.  of  senalorian, 
or  Roman, extraction;  (1.  v:.  c.  11.  in  torn.  ii.  p.  273.)  and  Claudius,  a 
barbarian!  O-  lit  c.  29.  p.  303.) 

y  Eunius  Mumrnolus  is  repeatedly  mentioned  by  Gregory  of  Tours, 
from  the  ibunh  (r.  42.  p.  234.)  to  ihe  seventh  (c.  40.  p.  310.)  book. 
The  computation  by  talents  is  singular  enough ;  but  if  Gregory  at- 
tached an  v  meaning  to  thai  obsolete  word,  the  treasures  of  Mumniolus 
must  have  exceeded  lOO^OOi.  sterling. 

i  See  Fleury,  Siscours  iii-  sur  VHistoire  Ecclesiastique. 

a  The  bishop  of  Tours  himself  has  recorded  the  complaint  of  Chil- 
peric,  the  grandson  of  Cloris.  Ecce  pauper  remausit  r  iscus  noster ; 
ecce  divitfs  nostra  ad  ecclesias  sunt  translate :  nulli  penitu9  nisi 
eoli  EpUcopi  regnant,  (L  vi.  c.  46.  in  torn.  ii.  p.  291.) 


|  mation ;  and  the  life  of  a  bishop  was  appreciated  far 
above  the  common  standard,  at  the  price  of  nine  hun- 
i  dred  pieces  of  gold.b    The  Romans  communicated  to 
j  their  conquerors  the  use  of  the  christian  religion  and 
j  Latin  language : c  but  their  language  and  their  reli- 
gion had  alike  degenerated  from  the  simple  purity  of 
j  the  Augustan,  and  apostolic,  age.    The  progress  of 
i  superstition  and  barbarism  was  rapid  and  universal : 
the  worship  of  the  saints  concealed  from  vulgar  eyes 
the  God  of  the  christians  ;  and  the  rustic  dialect  of 
I  peasants  and  soldiers  was  corrupted  by  a  Teutonic 
idiom  and  pronunciation.    Yet  such  intercourse  of 
sacred  and  social  communion  eradicated  the  distinc- 
I  tions  of  birth  and  victory  ;  and  the  nations  of  Gaul 
were  gradually  confounded  under  the  name  and  gov- 
ernment of  the  Franks. 

The  Franks,  after  they  mingled  with  Anarchy  of  the 
their  Gallic  subjects,  might  have  im-  F.-anks. 
parted  the  most  valuable  of  human  gifts,  a  spirit,  and 
system,  of  constitutional  liberty.  Under  a  king,  he- 
reditary but  limited,  the  chiefs  and  counsellors  might 
have  debated,  at  Paris,  in  the  palace  of  the  Caesars: 
the  adjacent  field,  where  the  emperors  reviewed  their 
mercenary  legions,  would  have  admitted  the  legisla- 
tive assembly  of  freemen  and  warriors ;  and  the  rude 
model,  which  had  been  sketched  in  the  woods  of 
Germany,4  might  have  been  polished  and  improved 
by  the  civil  wisdom-  of  the  Romans.  But  the  care- 
less barbarians,  secure  of  their  personal  independ- 
ence, disdained  the  labour  of  government;  the  annual 
assemblies  of  the  month  of  March  were  silently 
abolished;  and  the  nation  was  separated,  and  almost 
.  dissolved,  by  the  conquest  of  Gaul.e  The  monarchy 
was  left  without  any  regular  establishment  of  jus- 
tice, of  arms,  or  of  revenue.  The  successors  of  Clo- 
vis  wanted  resolution  to  assume,  or  strength  to  ex- 
ercise, the  legislative  and  executive  powers,  which 
the  people  had  abdicated  :  the  royal  prerogative  was 
distinguished  only  by  a  more  ample  privilege  of 
rapine  and  murder ;  and  the  love  of  freedom,  so  of- 
ten invigorated  and  disgraced  by  private  ambition, 
was  reduced,  among  the  licentious  Franks,  to  the 
contempt  of  order,  and  the  desire  of  impunity.  Sev- 
enty-five years  after  the  death  of  Clovis,  his  grand- 
son, Gontran,  king  of  Burgundy,  sent  an  army  to  in- 
vade the  Gothic  possessions  of  Septimania,  or  Lan- 
guedoc.  The  troops  of  Burgundy,  Berry,  Auvergne, 
and  the  adjacent  territories,  were  excited  by  the  hopes 
of  spoil.  They  marched,  without  discipline,  under 
the  banners  of  German,  or  Gallic,  counts ;  their  at- 
tack was  feeble  and  unsuccessful ;  but  the  friendly 
and  the  hostile  provinces  were  desolated  with  indis- 
criminate rage.  The  cornfields,  the  villages,  the 
churches  themselves,  were  consumed  by  fire  ;  the  in- 
habitants were  massacred,  or  dragged  into  captivity ; 
and,  in  the  disorderly  retreat,  five  thousand  of  these 
inhuman  savages  were  destroyed  by  hunger  or  intes- 
tine discord.  When  the  pious  Gontran  reproached 
the  guilt,  or  neglect,  of  their  leaders ;  and  threatened 
to  inflict,  not  a  legal  sentence,  but  instant  and  arbi- 
trarv  execution  ;  they  accused  the  universal  and  in- 
curable corruption  of  the  people.  "  No  one,"  they 
said, "  any  longer  fears  or  respects  his  king,  his  duke, 

t>  See  the  Ripuarian  Code.  (tit.  xxxvi.  in  torn.  iv.  p.  241.)  The 
Salic  law  does  not  provide  for  the  safely  of  the  clergy ;  and  we  might 
supoose,  on  the  behalf  of  the  more  civilized  tribe,  that  they  had  not 
foreseen  such  an  impious  act  as  the  murder  of  a  priest.  Yet  Prsetex- 
tatus,  archbishop  of  Rouen,  was  assassinated  by  the  order  of  queen 
FredeeuoJis  before  the  altar.   (Greg.  Turon.  1.  viii.  c.  31.  in  torn.  ii. 

P-  3260  "  .'»_: 

c  St.  E'namy  (Mem.  de  l'Academie  des  Inscriptions,  torn.  xxiv.  p. 
532 — 670.)  has  ascertained  the  Lingua  Romana  Ruttica,  which, 
throush  ihe  medium  of  the  Romance,  has  gradually  been  polished 
into  the  actual  fjrtn  of  the  French  language.  Under  the  Carlovin- 
gian  race,  the  kings  and  nobles  oCF ranee  still  understood  the  dialect 
of  their  German  ancestors. 

d  Ce  beau  systeme  a  tlu  trouve  dans  les  bois.  Montesquieu,  Esprit 
des  Loix,  1.  xi.  c.  6.  _  -* 

e  See  the  Abbe  de  Mably.  Observations,  Ssx..  torn.  l.  p.  34—36.  It 
should  seem  that  the  institution  of  national  assemblies,  which  are 
coeval  with  the  French  nation,  have  never  been  congenial  to  iu 
temper. 
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or  his  count.  Every  man  loves  to  do  evil,  and  free- 
ly indulges  his  criminal  inclinations.  The  most  gentle 
correction  provokes  an  immediate  tumult,  and  the 
rash  magistrate,  who  presumes  to  censure  or  restrain 
his  seditious  subjects,  seldom  escapes  alive  from  their 
revenge.'"  It  has  been  reserved  for  the  same  nation  to 
expose,  by  their  intemperate  vices,  the  most  odious 
abuse  of  freedom  ;  and  to  supply  its  loss  by  the  spirt 
of  honour  and  humanity,  which  now  alleviates  and  dig- 
nifies their  obedience  to  an  absolute  sovereign. 
The  Visigoths  The  Visigoths  had  resigned  to  Clo- 
of  Spain.  vis  the  greatest  part  of  their  Gallic 
possessions;  but  their  loss  was  amply  compensa- 
ted by  the  easy  conquest,  and  secure  enjoyment,  of 
the  provinces  of  Spain.  From  the  monarchy  of 
the  Goths,  which  soon  involved  the  Suevic  king- 
dom of  Gallicia,  the  modern  Spaniards  still  derive 
some  national  vanity  :  but  the  historian  of  the  Roman 
empire  is  neither  invited  nor  compelled  to  pursue  the 
obscure  and  barren  series  of  their  annals.*  The  Goths 
of  Spain  were  separated  from  the  rest  of  mankind,  by 
the  lofty  ridge  of  the  Pyrensean  mountains :  their 
manners  and  institutions,  as  far  as  they  were  common 
to  the  Germanic  tribes,  have  been  already  explained. 
I  have  anticipated,  in  the  preceding  chapter,  the  most 
important  of  their  ecclesiastical  events,  the  fall  of  Ari- 
anism,  and  the  persecution  of  the  Jews  :  and  it  only 
remains  to  observe  some  interesting  circumstances, 
which  relate  to  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  constitu- 
tion of  the  Spanish  kingdom. 

Legislative  as-  After  their  conversion  from  idolatry, 
sembiics  of  Spain.  0r  heresy,  the  Franks  and  the  Visigoths 
were  disposed  to  Embrace,  with  equal  submission,  the  in- 
herent evils,  and  the  accidental  benefits,  of  superstition. 
But  the  prelates  of  France,  long  before  the  extinction 
of  the  Merovingian  race,  had  degenerated  into  fighting 
and  hunting  barbarians.  They  disdained  the  use  of 
synods  ;  forgot  the  laws  of  temperance  and  chastity  ; 
and  preferred  the  indulgence  of  private  ambition  and 
luxury,  to  the  general  interest  of  the  sacerdotal  pro- 
fession.11 The  bishops  of  Spain  respected  themselves, 
and  were  respected  by  the  public:  their  indissoluble 
union  disguised  their  vices,  and  confirmed  their  autho- 
rity :  and  the  regular  discipline  of  the  church  intro- 
duced peace,  order,  and  stability,  into  the  govern- 
ment of  the  state.  From  the  reign  of  Recared,  the 
first  catholic  king,  to  that  of  Witiza,  the  immediate 
predecessor  of  the  unfortunate  Roderic,  sixteen  na- 
tional councils  were  successively  convened.  The  six 
metropolitans,  Toledo,  Seville,  Meiida,  Braga,  Tarra- 
gona, and  Narbonne,  presided  according  to  their  re- 
spective seniority  ;  the  assembly  was  composed  of 
their  suffragan  bishops,  who  appeared  in  person,  or  by 
their  proxies;  and  a  place  was  assigned  to  the  most 
holy  or  opulent  of  the  Spanish  abbots.  During  the 
first  three  days  of  the  convocation,  as  long  as  they 
agitated  the  ecclesiastical  questions  of  doctrine  and 
discipline,  the  profane  laity  was  excluded  from  their 
debates  ;  which  were  conducted  however  with  decent 
solemnity.  But  on  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day,  the 
doors  were  thrown  open  for  the  entrance  of  the  great 
officers  of  the  palace,  the  dukes  and  counts  of  the  pro- 
vinces, the  judges  of  the  cities,  and  the  Gothic  nobles  : 
and  the  decrees  of  heaven  were  ratified  by  the  consent 
of  the  people.    The  same  rules  were  observed  in  the 


f  Gregory  of  Tours  (I.  viii.  c.  30.  in  torn.  ii.  p.  325,  326.)  relates, 
with  much  indifference,  the  crimes,  the  reproof,  and  the  apology, 
Nullus  regem  inetuit,  nnllus  ducem,  nullus  comitcm  reveretur ;  et 
si  fortassis  nlirui  ista  displicent,  et  ea,  pro  longsrvitatc  vita1  vestnp, 
emendare  ronatur,statim  seditio  in  populo,  stalim  tumultus  exoritur, 
et  in  tantum  unusquisqufl  contra  seniorem.srcva  intentione  grassatur, 
ut  vix  so  credat  evadere,  si  tandem  silere  nequiverit. 

?  Spain,  in  these  d:»rk  ages,  has  been  peculiarly  unfortunate.  The 
Franks  had  a  Gregory  of  Tours  ;  the  Saxons,  or  Angles,  a  Bede  :  the 
Lombards,  a  Paul  Wnrnefrid,  &c.  But  the  history  of  the  Visigoths 
is  contained  in  the  short  and  imperfect  Chronicles  of  Isidore  of  Se- 
ville, and  John  of  Biclar. 

h  Such  are  the  complaints  of  St.  Boniface,  the  apostle  ofGermany, 
and  the  reformer  of  Gaul,  (in  torn.  iv.  p.  94.)  The  fourscore  years, 
which  he  deplores,  of  licence  and  corruption,  would  seem  to  insinuate, 
that  the  barbarians  were  admitted  into  the  clergy  about  the  year  060. 


provincial  assemblies,  the  annual  synods  which  wer9 
empowered  to  hear  complaints  and  to  redress  grievan- 
ces ;  and  a  legal  government  was  supported  by  the 
prevailing  influence  of  the  Spanish  clergy.  The 
bishops,  who,  in  each  revolution,  were  prepared  to 
flatter  the  victorious,  and  to  insult  the  prostrate,  la- 
boured, with  diligence  and  success,  to  kindle  the 
flames  of  persecution,  and  to  exalt  the  mitre  above  the 
crown.  Yet  the  national  councils  of  Toledo,  in 
which  the  free  spirit  of  the  barbarians  was  temper- 
ed and  guided  by  episcopal  policy,  have  established 
some  prudent  laws  for  the  common  benefit  of  the  king 
and  people.  The  vacancy  of  the  throne  was  supplied 
by  the  choice  of  the  bishops  and  palatines;  and,  after 
the  failure  of  the  line  of  Alaric,  the  regal  dignity  was 
still  limited  to  the  pure  and  noble  blood  of  the  Goths. 
The  clergy,  who  anointed  their  lawful  prince,  always 
recommended,  and  sometimes  practised,  the  duty  of 
allegiance;  and  the  spiritual  censures  were  denounced 
on  the  heads  of  the  impious  subjects,  who  should  re- 
sist his  authority,  conspire  against  his  life,  or  violate, 
by  an  indecent  union,  the  chastity  even  of  his  widow. 
But  the  monarch  himself,  when  he  ascended  the 
throne,  was  bound  by  a  reciprocal  oath  to  God  and  his 
people,  that  he  would  faithfully  execute  his  important 
trust.  The  real  or  imaginary  faults  of  his  adminis- 
tration were  subject,  to  the  control  of  a  powerful  aris- 
tocracy ;  and  the  bishops  and  palatines  were  guarded 
by  a  fundamental  privilege,  that  they  should  not  be 
degraded,  imprisoned,  tortured,  nor  punished  with 
death,  exile,  or  confiscation,  unless  by  the  free  and 
public  judgment  of  their  peers.' 

One  of  the  legislative  councils  of  Codeoftho Visi- 
Toledo  examined  and  ratified  the  code  goths. 
of  laws  which  had  been  compiled  by  a  succession  of 
Gothic  kings,  from  the  fierce  Euric  to  the  devout  Egica. 
As  long  as  the  Visigoths  themselves  were  satisfied 
with  the  rude  customs  of  their  ancestors,  they  indulged 
their  subjects  of  Aquitain  and  Spain  in  the  enjoyment 
of  the  Roman  law.  Their  gradual  improvement  in 
arts,  in  policy,  and  at  length  in  religion,  encouraged 
them  to  imitate,  and  to  supersede,  these  foreign  insti- 
tutions ;  and  to  compose  a  code  of  civil  and  criminal 
jurisprudence,  for  the  use  of  a  great  and  united  peo- 
ple. The  same  obligations,  and  the  same  privileges, 
were  communicated  to  the  nations  of  the  Spanish  mon- 
archy ;  and  the  conquerors,  insensibly  renouncing  the 
Teutonic  idiom,  submitted  to  the  restraints  of  equity, 
and  exalted  the  Romans  to  the  participation  of  free- 
dom. The  merit  of  this  impartial  policy  was  en- 
hanced by  the  situation  of  Spain,  under  the  reign  of 
the  Visigoths.  The  provincials  were  long  separated 
from  their  Arian  masters  by  the  irreconcilable  differ- 
ence of  religion.  After  the  conversion  of  Recared 
had  removed  the  prejudices  of  the  catholics,  the  coasts, 
both  of  the  ocean  and  Mediterranean,  were  still  pos- 
sessed by  the  eastern  emperors  ;  who  secretly  excited 
a  discontented  people  to  reject  the  yoke  of  the  barbari- 
ans, and  to  assert  the  name  and  dignity  of  Roman  citi- 
zens. The  allegiance  of  doubtful  subjects  is  indeed 
most  effectually  secured  by  their  own  persuasion,  that 
they  hazard  more  in  a  revolt,  than  they  can  hope  to  ob- 
tain by  a  revolution^  hut  it  has  appeared  so  natural  to 
oppress  those  whom  we  hate  and  fear,  that  the  contrary 
system  well  deserves  the  praise  of  wisdom  and  mode- 
ration.11 


i  The  arts  of  the  councils  of  Toledo  are  still  the  most  authentic 
records  of  the  church  and  constitution  of  Spain.  The  following  pas- 
sages are  particularly  important,  (iii.  17,  18.  iv.  75.  v.  2 — 5.  S.  vi.  II 
— 14.  17,  1H.  vii.  1.  xiii.  2,  3.  C.)  I  have  found  Mascou  (Hist,  of  the 
ancient  Germans,  xv.  2!).  and  Annotations,  xxvi  and  xxxiii.)  and 
Ferreras  (Hist.  Generate  do  I'Espagne,  torn,  ii.)  very  useful  and  ac- 
curate guides. 

k  The  Code  of  the  Visigoths,  regularly  divided  into  twelve  books 
has  been  correctly  published  by  Dom  Bouquet,  (in  torn.  iv.  p.  273 — 
460.)  It  has  been  treated  by  the  president  De  Montesquieu  (I'Esprit 
des  Loix,  xxviii.  c.  I.)  with  excessive  severity.  I  dislike  the  style ; 
I  detest  the  superstition  :  but  I  shall  presume  to  think,  that  the  civil 
jurisprudence  displays  a  more  civilized  and  enlightened  state  of  so- 
|  ciety,  than  that  of  the  Ilurgundiuus,  or  even  of  the  Lombards. 
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Revolution  of  While  the  kingdoms  of  the  Franks 
Britain.  anc]  Visigoths  were  established  in  Gaul 
and  Spain,  the  Saxons  achieved  the  conquest  of  Britain, 
the  third  great  diocese  of  the  prefecture  of  the  west. 
Since  Britain  was  already  separated  from  the  Roman 
empire,  I  might,  without  reproach,  decline  a  story,  fa- 
miliar to  the  most  illiterate,  and  obscure  to  the  most 
learned,  of  my  readers.  The  Saxons,  who  excelled  in 
the  use  of  the  oar  or  the  battle-axe,  were  ignorant  of  the 
art  which  could  alone  perpetuate  the  fame  of  their  ex- 
ploits; the  provincials,  relapsing  into  barbarism,  neg- 
lected to  describe  the  ruin  of  their  country ;  and  the 
doubtful  tradition  was  almost  extinguished,  before  the 
missionaries  of  Rome  restored  the  light  of  science  and 
Christianity.  The  declamations  of  Gildas,  the  frag- 
ments, or  fables,  of  Nennius,  the  obscure  hints  of  the 
Saxon  laws  and  chronicles,  and  the  ecclesiastical  tales 
of  the  venerable  Bede,1  have  been  illustrated  by  the 
diligence,  and  sometimes  embellished  by  the  fancy,  of 
succeeding  writers,  whose  works  I  am  not  ambitious 
either  to  censure  or  to  transcribe."1  Yet  the  historian 
of  the  empire  may  be  tempted  to  pursue  the  revolutions 
of  a  Roman  province,  till  it  vanishes  from  his  sight; 
and  an  Englishman  may  curiously  trace  the  establish- 
ment of  the  barbarians,  from  whom  he  derives  his 
name,  his  laws,  and  perhaps  his  origin. 
Descent  of  the  About  forty  years  after  the  dissolution 
Saxons.  0f  jne  Roman  government,  Vortio-ern  ap- 
A  D  449  11  i 

'  '  "  pears  to  have  obtained  the  supreme, 
though  precarious,  command  of  the  princes  and  cities 
of  Britain.  That  unfortunate  monarch  has  been  almost 
unanimously  condemned  for  the  weak  and  mischiev- 
ous policy  of  inviting"  a  formidable  stranger,  to  repel 
the  vexatious  inroads  of  a  domestic  foe.  His  ambassa- 
dors are  despatched,  by  the  gravest  historians,  to  the 
coast  of  Germany  ;  they  address  a  pathetic  oration  to 
the  general  assembly  of  the  Saxons,  and  those  war- 
like barbarians  resolve  to  assist  with  a  fleet  and  army 
the  suppliants  of  a  distant  and  unknown  island.  If 
Britain  had  indeed  been  unknown  to  the  Saxons,  the 
measure  of  its  calamities  would  have  been  less  com- 
plete. But  the  strength  of  the  Roman  government 
could  not  always  guard  the  maritime  province  against 
the  pirates  of  Germany;  the  independent  and  divided 
states  were  exposed  to  their  attacks ;  and  the  Saxons 
might  sometimes  join  the  Scots  and  the  Picts,  in  a 
tacit,  or  express,  confederacy  of  rapine  and  destruction. 
Vortigern  could  only  balance  the  various  perils,  which 
assaulted  on  every  side  his  throne  and  his  people  ;  and 
his  policy  may  deserve  either  praise  or  excuse,  if  he 
preferred  the  alliance  of  those  barbarians,  whose  naval 
power  rendered  them  the  most  dangerous  enemies,  and 
the  most  serviceable  allies.  Hengist  and  Horsa,  as 
they  ranged  along  the  eastern  coast  with  three  ships, 
were  engaged,  by  the  promise  of  an  ample  stipend,  to 
embrace  the  defence  of  Britain ;  and  their  intrepid 
valour  soon  delivered  the  country  from  the  Caledonian 
invaders.  The  isle  of  Thanet,  a  secure  and  fertile 
district,  was  allotted  for  the  residence  of  these  Ger- 
man auxiliaries,  and  they  were  supplied,  according  to 
the  treaty,  with  a  plentiful  allowance  of  clothing  and 
provisions.  This  favourable  reception  encouraged  five 
thousand  warriors  to  embark  with  their  families  in  sev- 


1  See  Gildas  de  Exeidio  Britannia:,  c.  1 1 — 55.  p.  4 — 0.  edit.  Gale. 
Nennius  Hist.  Briionum.  c.  28.  35 — 65.  p.  105 — 1 15.  edit.  Gale.  Bede 
Hist.  Ecclesiast.  Genii*  Anglorum,  I.  i.  c.  12—16.  p.  49—53.  c.  22.  p. 
58.  edit.  Smith.  Chron.  Saxonicum,  p.  11—23,  &c.  edit  Gibson.  The 
Anglo  Saxon  laws  were  published  by  Wilkins,  London,  1731,  in  fo- 
lio ;  and  the  Leges  Wallicai,  by  Wotton  and  Clarke,  London,  1730, 
in  folio. 

m  The  laborious  Mr.  Carte,  and  the  ingenious  Mr.  Whitaker,  are 
the  two  modern  writers  to  whom  1  am  principally  indebted.  The 
particular  historian  of  Manchester  embraces,  under  that  obscure  ti- 
tle, a  subject  almost  as  extensive  as  the  general  history  of  England. 

n  This  invitation,  which  may  derive  some  countenance  from  the 
loose  expressions  of  Gildas  and  Bede,  is  framed  into  a  regular  story 
by  Witikind,  a  Saxon  monk  of  the  tenth  century.  (See  Cousin, 
Hist,  de  l'Kmpire  d'Occident,  torn.  ii.  p.  356.)  Rapin,  and  even 
Hume,  have  loo  freely  used  this  suspicious  evidence,  without  regard- 
ing the  precise  and  probable  testimony  of  Nennius  :  Interea  vene- 
runt  Ires  Chiulx  a  Germania  in  eiilio  pulsa  in  quibus  erant  Hors  et 
Htugist. 


enteen  vessels,  and  the  infant  power  of  Hengist  was 
fortified  by  this  strong  and  seasonable  reinforcement. 
The  crafty  barbarian  suggested  to  Vortigern  the  obvi- 
ous advantage  of  fixing,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Picts,  a  colony  of  faithful  allies  :  a  third  fleet  of  forty 
ships,  under  the  command  of  his  son  and  nephew, 
sailed  from  Germany,  ravaged  the  Orkneys,  and  dis- 
embarked a  new  army  on  the  coast  of  Northumberland, 
or  Lothian,  at  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  devoted 
land.  It  was  easy  to  foresee,  but  it  was  impossible  to 
prevent,  the  impending  evils.  The  two  nations  were 
soon  divided  and  exasperated  by  mutual  jealousies. 
The  Saxons  magnified  all  that  they  had  done  and  suf- 
fered in  the  cause  of  an  ungrateful  people;  while  the 
Britons  regretted  the  liberal  rewards  which  could  not 
satisfy  the  avarice  of  those  haughty  mercenaries.  The 
causes  of  fear  and  hatred  were  inflamed  into  an  irre- 
concilable quarrel.  The  Saxons  flew  to  arms  ;  and,  if 
they  perpetrated  a  treacherous  massacre  during  the  se- 
curity of  a  feast,  they  destroyed  the  reciprocal  confi- 
dence which  sustains  the  intercourse  of  peace  and 
war.0 

Hengist,  who  boldly  aspired  to  the  Establishment 
conquest  of  Britain,  exhorted  his  country-  hepta^ch""0 
men  to  embrace  the  glorious  opportunity  :  A.  D.  455—582. 
he  painted  in  lively  colours  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  the 
wealth  of  the  cities,  the  pusillanimous  temper  of  the 
natives,  and  the  convenient  situation  of  a  spacious  soli- 
tary island,  accessible  on  all  sides  to  the  Saxon  fleets. 
The  successive  colonies  which  issued,  in  the  period  of 
a  century,  from  the  mouths  of  the  Elbe,  the  Weser, 
and  the  Rhine,  were  principally  composed  of  three 
valiant  tribes  or  nations  of  Germany;  the  Jutes,  the 
old  Saxons,  and  the  .ingles.  The  Jutes,  who  fought 
under  the  peculiar  banner  of  Hengist,  assumed  the 
merit  of  leading  their  countrymen  in  the  paths  of  glo- 
ry, and  of  erecting,  in  Kent,  the  first  independent 
kingdom.  The  fame  of  the  enterprise  was  attributed 
to  the  primitive  Saxons;  and  the  common  laws  and 
language  of  the  conquerors  are  described  by  the  na- 
tional appellation  of  a  people,  which,  at  the  end  of 
four  hundred  years,  produced  the  first  monarehs  of 
South  Britain.  The  Angles  were  distinguished  by 
their  numbers  and  their  success  ;  and  they  claimed  the 
honour  of  fixing  a  perpetual  name  on  the  country,  of 
which  they  occupied  the  most  ample  portion.  The 
barbarians,  who  followed  the  hopes  of  rapine  either 
on  the  land  or  sea,  were  insensibly  blended  with  this 
triple  confederacy ;  the  Frisians,  who  had  been  tempted 
by  their  vicinity  to  the  British  shores,  might  balance, 
during  a  short  space,  the  strength  and  reputation  of 
the  native  Saxons;  the  Danes,  the  Prussians,  the  Bu- 
gians  are  faintly  described  ;  and  some  adventurous 
Huns,  who  had  wandered  as  far  as  the  Baltic,  might 
embark  on  board  the  German  vessels,  for  the  conquest 
of  a  new  world."    But  this  arduous  achievement  was 

1  not  prepared  or  executed  by  the  union  of  national  pow- 
ers. Each  intrepid  chieftain,  according-  to  the  meas- 
ure of  his  fame  and  fortunes,  assembled  his  followers  ; 
equipped  a  fleet  of  three,  or  perhaps  of  sixty,  vessels; 

i  chose  the  place  of  the  attack ;  and  conducted  his  sub- 

i  sequent  operations  according  to  the  events  of  the  war, 
and  the  dictates  of  his  private  interest.    In  the  inva- 

|  sion  of  Britain  many  heroes  vanquished  and  fell ;  but 
only  seven  victorious  leaders  assumed,  or  at  least  main- 
tained, the  title  of  kings.  Seven  independent  thrones, 
the  Saxon  Heptarchy,  were  founded  by  the  conquerors, 
and  seven  families,  one  of  which  has  been  continued, 
by  female  succession,  to  our  present  sovereign,  de- 

o  Nennius  imputes  to  the  Saxons  the  murder  of  three  hundred  Bri- 
:  tish  chiefs  ;  a  crime  not  unsuitable  to  their  savage  manners.  But  we 
are  noi  obliged  to  believe  (see  Jeffrey  of  Monmouth,  1.  viii.  c.  9 — 12.) 
that  Stonehenge  is  their  monument,  which  the  giants  had  formerly 
transported  from  Africa  to  Ireland,  and  which  was  removed  to  Bri- 
tain by  the  order  of  Amhrosius,  and  the  art  of  Merlin. 

p  AU  these  tribes  are  expressly  enumerated  by  Rede.  (I.  ».  c.  15.  p. 
55.  I.  v.  c.  9.  p.  190.1  and  though  I  have  considered  Mr.  Wbitaker'l 
remarks,  (Hist,  of  Manchester,  vol.  ii.  p.  538 — 543.)  I  do  not  perceive 
the  absurdity  of  supposing  that  the  Frisians,  &c.  were  mingled  witb 
t  the  Anglo-Saxorus. 
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rived  their  equal  and  sacred  lineage  from  Woden,  the 
god  of  war.  It  has  been  pretended,  that  this  republic 
of  kings  was  moderated  by  a  general  council  and  a  su- 
preme magistrate.  But  such  an  artificial  scheme  of 
policy  is  repugnant  to  the  rude  and  turbulent  spirit  of 
the  Saxons  :  their  laws  are  silent;  and  their  imperfect 
annals  afford  only  a  dark  and  bloody  prospect  of  intes- 
tine discord.* 

State  of  the  A  monk,  who,  in  the  profound  igno- 
Britons,  ranee  of  human  life,  has  presumed  to 
exercise  the  office  of  historian,  strangely  disfigures  the 
State  of  Britain,  at  the  time  of  its  separation  from  the 
western  empire.  Gildasr  describes  in  florid  language 
the  improvements  of  agriculture,  the  foreign  trade 
which  flowed  with  every  tide  into  the  Thames  and  the 
Severn,  the  solid  and  lofty  consiruction  of  public  and 
private  edifices  :  he  accuses  the  sinful  luxury  of  the 
British  people  ;  of  a  people,  according  to  the  same  wri- 
ter, ignorant  of  the  most  simple  arts,  and  incapable, 
without  the  aid  of  the  Romans,  of  providing  walls  of 
stone,  or  weapons  of  iron,  for  the  defence  of  their  na- 
tive land.5  Under  the  long  dominion  of  the  emperors, 
Britain  had  been  insensibly  moulded  into  the  elegant 
and  servile  form  of  a  Roman  province,  whose  safety 
was  intrusted  to  a  foreign  power.  The  subjects  of 
Honorius  contemplated  their  new  freedom  with  sur- 
prise and  terror;  they  were  left  destitute  of  any  civil 
or  military  constitution;  and  their  uncertain  rulers 
wanted  either  skill,  or  courage,  or  authority,  to  direct 
the  public  force  against  the  common  enemy.  The  in- 
troduction of  the  Saxons  betrayed  their  internal  weak- 
ness, and  degraded  the  character  both  of  the  prince  and 
people.  Their  consternation  magnified  the  danger; 
the  want  of  union  diminished  their  resources  ;  and  the 
madness  of  civil  factions  was  more  solicitous  to  ac- 
cuse, than  to  remedy,  the  evils,  which  they  imputed  to 
the  misconduct  of  their  adversaries.  Yet  the  Britons 
were  not  ignorant,  they  could  not  be  ignorant,  of  the 
manufacture  or  the  use  of  arms  :  the  successive  and 
disorderly  attacks  of  the  Saxons  allowed  them  to  re- 
cover from  their  amazement,  and  the  prosperous  or  ad- 
verse events  of  the  war  added  discipline  and  experi- 
ence to  their  native  valour. 

Their  resistance,  While  the  continent  of  Europe  and 
Africa  yielded,  without  resistance,  to 
the  barbarians,  the  British  island,  alone  and  unaided, 
maintained  a  long,  a  vigorous,  though  an  unsuccess- 
ful, struggle,  against  the  formidable  pirates,  who,  al- 
most at  the  same  instant,  assaulted  the  northern,  the 
eastern,  and  the  southern  coasts.  The  cities  which 
had  been  fortified  with  skill,  were  defended  with  reso- 
lution;  the  advantages  of  ground,  hills,  forests,  and 
morasses,  were  diligently  improved  by  the  inhabi- 
tants; the  conquest  of  each  district  was  purchased 
with  blood  ;  and  the  defeats  of  the  Saxons  are  strongly 
attested  by  the  discreet  silence  of  their  annalist.  Hen- 
gist  might  hope  to  achieve  the  conquest  of  Britain  ; 
but  his  ambition,  in  an  active  reign  of  thirty-five  years, 
was  confined  to  the  possession  of  Kent;  and  the  nu- 
merous colony  which  he  had  planted  in  the  north,  was 
extirpated  by  the  sword  of  the  Britons.  The  mon- 
archy of  the  West  Saxons  was  laboriously  founded  by 
the  persevering  efforts  of  three  martial  generations. 
The  life  of  Cerdic,  one  of  the  bravest  of  the  children 
of  Woden,  was  consumed  in  the  conquest  of  Hamp- 
shire and  the  Isle  of  Wight;  and  the  loss  which  he 
sustained  in  the  battle  of  Mount  Badon,  reduced  him 
to  a  state  of  inglorious  repose.  Kenric,  his  valiant 
son,  advanced  into  Wiltshire ;  besieged  Salisbury,  at 

q  Bedc  has  enumerated  seven  kings,  two  Saxons,  a  Jute,  and  four 
Angles,  who  successively  acquired  in  the  heptarchy  an  indefinite 
supremacy  of  power  anil  renown.  But  their  reign  was  the.  effect, 
not  of  law,  hui  of  conquest :  anil  he  ohserves  in  similar  terms,  that  one 
of  them  subdued  the  Isles  of  Man  and  Anglesey;  and  that  another 
imposed  a  tribute  on  the  Scots  and  Picis.  (Hist.  Eccles.  I.  ii.  c.3.  p.  8IS.) 

i  See  Gildas  dc  Excidfo  Britannia;,  c.  i.  p.  1.  edit.  Gale. 

•  Mr.  Whitaker  (History  of  Manchester,  vol.  ii.  p.  563.  516.)  has 
smartly  exposed  this  glaring  ahsurJity,  which  had  passed  unnoticed 
hy  the  general  historians,  as  they  were  hastening  to  more  interest- 
ing and  important  events. 


that  time  seated  on  a  commanding  eminence  ;  and  van- 
quished an  army  which  advanced  to  the  relief  of  the 
city.  In  the  subsequent  battle  of  Marlborough,'  his 
British  enemies  displayed  their  military  science.  Their 
troops  were  formed  in  three  lines;  each  line  consisted 
of  three  distinct  bodies,  and  the  cavalry,  the  archers, 
and  the  pikemen,  were  distributed  according  to  the 
principles  of  Roman  tactics.  The  Saxons  charged  in 
one  weighty  column,  boldly  encountered  with  their 
short  swords  the  long  lances  of  the  Britons,  and  main- 
tained an  equal  conflict  till  the  approach  of  night. 
Two  decisive  victories,  the  death  of  three  British 
kings,  and  the  reduclion  of  Cirencester,  Bath,  and 
Gloucester,  established  the  fame  and  power  of  Ceau- 
lin,  the  grandson  of  Cerdic,  who  carried  his  victorious 
arms  to  the  banks  of  the  Severn. 

After  a  war  of  a  hundred  years,  the  am]  fli„ht 
independent  Britons  still  occupied  the 
whole  extent  of  the  western  coast,  from  the  wall  of 
Antoninus  to  the  extreme  promontory  of  Cornwall ; 
and  the  principal  cities  of  the  inland  country  still  op- 
posed the  arms  of  the  barbarians.  Resistance  became 
more  languid,  as  the  number  and  boldness  of  the  as- 
sailants continually  increased.  Winning  their  way  by 
slow  and  painful  efforts,  the  Saxons,  the  Angles,  and 
their  various  confederates,  advanced  from  the  north, 
from  the  east,  and  from  the  south,  till  their  victorious 
banners  were  united  in  the  centre  of  the  island.  Be- 
yond the  Severn  the  Britons  still  asserted  their  national 
freedom,  which  survived  the  heptarchy,  and  even  the 
monarchy,  of  the  Saxons.  The  bravest  warriors,  who 
preferred  exile  to  slavery,  found  a  secure  refuge  in  the 
mountains  of  Wales:  the  reluctant  submission  of 
Cornwall  was  delayed  for  some  ages  ;"  and  a  band  of 
fugitives  acquired  a  settlement  in  Gaul,  by  their  own 
valour,  or  the  liberality  of  the  Merovingian  kings.1 
The  western  angle  of  Armorica  acquired  the  new  ap- 
pellations of  Cornwall,  and  the  Lessen  Britain;  and  the 
vacant  lands  of  the  Osismii  were  filled  by  a  strange 
people,  who,  under  the  authority  of  their  counts  and 
bishops,  preserved  the  laws  and  language  of  their  an- 
cestors. To  the  feeble  descendants  of  Clovis  and 
Charlemagne,  the  Britons  of  Armorica  refused  the  cus- 
tomary tribute,  subdued  the  neighbouring  dioceses  of 
Vannes,  Rennes,  and  Nantes,  and  formed  a  powerful 
though  vassal  state,  which  has  been  united  to  the 
crown  of  France.' 

In  a  century  of  perpetual,  or  at  least    The  fame  of 
implacable,  war,  much  courage,  and  Arthur, 
some  skill,  must  have  been  exerted  for  the  defence  of 
Britain.    Yet  if  the  memory  of  its  champions  is  al- 
most buried  in  oblivion,  we  need  not  repine  ;  since  ev- 
ery age,  however  destitute  of  science  or  virtue,  suffi- 


t  At  Beran-hirig,  or  Barbury-castle,  near  Marlborough.  The  Sax- 
on chronicle  assigns  the  name  and  date.  Camden  (Britannia,  vol.  i. 
p.  12S.)  ascertains  the  place  ;  and  Henry  of  Huntingdon  (Scriptores 
post  Bedam,  p.  314.)  relates  the  f  ircutnstances  of  this  battle.  They 
are  prohablc  and  characteristic  ;  and  the  historians  of  the  twelfth 
century  might  consult  some  materials  that  no  longer  exist. 

u  Cornwall  was  finally  subdued  by  Athelst.m,  (A.  D.  027 — 941.) 
who  planted  an  English  colony  at  Exeter,  and  confined  the  Brilons 
beyond  the  river  Tamar.  See  William  of  Malmshury,  1.  ii.  in  the 
Scriptores  post  Bedam,  p.  50.  The  spirit  of  the  Cornish  knights 
was  degraded  hy  servitude  ;  and  it  should  seem,  from  the  romance 
of  Sir  Tristram,  that  their  cowardice  was  almost  proverbial. 

x  The  establishment  of  tin;  Britons  in  Gaul  is  proved  in  the  sixth 
century,  hy  Procopius,  Gregory  of  Tours,  the  second  council  of 
Tours,  (A.  D.  567.)  and  the  least  suspicious  of  their  chronicles  and 
lives  of  saints.  The  subscription  of  a  bishop  of  the.  Britons  to  the 
first  council  of  Tours,  (A.  D.  461.  or  rather  481.)  the  army  of  Riotha- 
tnus,  and  the  loose  declamation  of  Gildas,  (alii  transinarinas  pete- 
bant  regiones,  c.  25.  p.  8.)  may  countenance  an  emigration  as  early 
as  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century.  Bevond  that  .Trn,  the  Britons  of 
Armorica  can  be  found  only  in  romance ;  and  I  am  surprised  that  Mr. 
Whitaker  (Genuine  History  of  the  Britons,  p.  214 — 221.)  should  so 
faithfully  transcribe  the  gross  ignorance  of  Carte,  whose  venial  er- 
rors he  has  so  rigorously  chastised. 

y  The  antiquities  of  Eretagne,  which  have  been  the  subject 
even  of  political  controversy,  are  illustrated  by  Hadrian  Valesius, 
(Notitia  Galtiarum,  sub  voce  Briiaijnih  Cismarina,  p.  98 — 106.)  M. 
d' A  nville,  (Notice  de  Ancienne  Gaule,  Corisnpiti.  Curiosolites,  Osis- 
mii, Vargunium,  p.  248.  258.568.  720.  and  Etats  de  I'Europe,  p.  76 — 
80.)  Longuerue,  (Description  de  la  France,  torn.  i.  p.  84— )  and 
the  Abbe  de  Vertot  (Hist.  Critique  de  1'Etablissement  des  Bretons 
dans  les  Gaules,  2  vol.  in  12mo.  Paris,  172U.)  I  may  assume  the  me 
rit  of  examining  the  original  evidence  which  they  have  produced. 
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ciently  abounds  with  acts  of  blood  and  military  re- 
nown. The  tomb  of  Vortimer,  the  son  of  Vortigern, 
was  erected  on  the  margin  of  the  sea-shore,  as  a  land- 
mark formidable  to  the  Saxons,  whom  he  had  thrice 
vanquished  in  the  fields  of  Kent.  Ambrosius  Aure- 
lian  was  descended  from  a  noble  family  of  Romans  ;z 
his  modesty  was  equal  to  his  valour,  and  his  valour, 
till  the  last  fatal  action,1  was  crowned  with  splendid 
success.  But  every  British  name  is  effaced  by  the 
illustrious  name  of  Arthur,1"  the  hereditary  prince  of 
the  Silures,  in  South  Wales,  and  the  elective  king  or 
general  of  the  nation.  According  to  the  most  rational 
account,  he  defeated,  in  twelve  successive  battles,  the 
Angles  of  the  north,  and  the  Saxons  of  the  west;  but 
the  declining  age  of  the  hero  was  imbittered  by  popu- 
lar ingratitude,  and  domestic  misfortunes.  The  events 
of  his  life  are  less  interesting  than  the  singular  revolu- 
tions of  his  fame.  During  a  period  of  five  hundred 
years  the  tradition  of  his  exploits  was  preserved,  and 
rudely  embellished,  by  the  obscure  bards  of  Wales 
and  Armorica,  who  were  odious  to  the  Saxons,  and  un- 
known to  the  rest  of  mankind.  The  pride  and  curios- 
ity of  the  Norman  conquerors,  prompted  them  to  in- 
quire into  the  ancient  history  of  Britain  :  they  listened 
with  fond  credulity  to  the  tale  of  Arthur,  and  eagerly 
applauded  the  merit  of  a  prince,  who  had  triumphed 
over  the  Saxons,  their  common  enemies.  His  ro- 
mance, transcribed  in  the  Latin  of  Jeffrey  of  Mon- 
mouth, and  afterwards  translated  into  the  fashionable 
idiom  of  the  times,  was  enriched  with  the  various, 
though  incoherent,  ornaments,  which  were  familiar  to 
the  experience,  the  learning,  or  the  fancy,  of  the 
twelfth  century.  The  progress  of  a  Phrygian  colony, 
from  the  Tiber  to  the  Thames,  was  easily  ingrafted  on 
the  fable  of  the  jEneid  ;  and  the  royal  ancestors  of  Ar- 
thur derived  their  origin  from  Troy,  and  claimed  their 
alliance  with  the  Caesars.  His  trophies  were  decora- 
ted with  captive  provinces,  and  imperial  titles;  and  his 
Danish  victories  avenged  the  recent  injuries  of  his 
country.  The  gallantry  and  superstition  of  the  Brit- 
ish hero,  his  feasts  and  tournaments,  and  the  memora- 
ble institution  of  his  Knights  of  the  Round  Table,  were 
faithfully  copied  from  the  reigning  manners  of  chiv- 
alry ;  and  the  fabulous  exploits  of  Uther's  son,  appear 
less  incredible,  than  the  adventures  which  were  achiev- 
ed by  the  enterprising  valour  of  the  Normans.  Pil- 
grimage, and  the  holy  wars,  introduced  into  Europe 
the  specious  miracles  of  Arabian  magic.  Fairies  and 
giants,  flying  dragons  and  enchanted  palaces,  were 
blended  with  the  more  simple  fictions  of  the  west;  and 
the  fate  of  Britain  depended  on  the  art,  or  the  predic- 
tions, of  Merlin.  Every  nation  embraced  and  adorned 
the  popular  romance  of  Arthur,  and  the  Knights  of  the 
Round  Table:  their  names  were  celebrated  in  Greece 
and  Italy  ;  and  the  voluminous  tales  of  Sir  Lancelot 
and  Sir  Tristram  were  devoutly  studied  by  the  princes 
and  nobles,  who  disregarded  the  genuine  heroes  and 
historians  of  antiquity.  At  length  the  light  of  science 
and  reason  was  rekindled  ;  the  talisman  was  broken  ; 
the  visionary  fabric  melted  into  air;  and  by  a  natural, 
though  unjust,  reverse  of  the  public  opinion,  the  sever- 
ity of  the  present  age  is  inclined  to  question  the  exist- 
ence of  Arthur.1 


z  Bede.  who  in  liis  chronicle  (p.  28.)  places  Ambrosius  under  the 
reign  of  Zeno,  (A.  D.  474 — 491.)  observes,  that  his  parents  had  heen 
" purpura  induti :"  which  lie  explains,  in  his  ecclesiastical  history, 
by  "  regium  nonien  et  insigne  ferentibus.-' (I.  i  c.  16  p.  53.)  The  ex- 
pression of  Nennius,  (c.  4 1.  p.  1 10,  edit.  Gale.)  is  still  more  singular, 
*'  Unus  de  consulibus  gentis  Romanics  est  pater  metis." 

a  By  the  unanimous,  though  doubtful,  conjecture  of  our  antiqua- 
rians, Ambrosius  is  confounded  with  Natanluod,  who  (A.  D.  508.) 
lost  his  own  life,  and  five  thousand  of  his  subjects,  in  a  battle  against 
Cerdic,  the  West  Saxon.  (Chron.  Saxon,  p.  17.  18.) 

b  As  I  am  a  stranger  to  the  Welsh  bards,  Myrdhin.  Llomarch, 
and  Taliessin.  my  faith  in  the  existence  and  exploits  of  Arthur, 
principally  rests  on  the  simple  and  circumstantial  testimony  of  Nen- 
nius. (Hist.  Brit.  c.  62,  63.  p.  114.)  Mr.  Whitaker  (Hist,  of  Manches- 
ter, vol.  ii.  p.  31—71.)  has  framed  an  interesting,  and  even  probable, 
narrative  of  the  wars  of  Arthur;  though  it  is  impossible  to  allow 
the  realitv  of  the  round  table. 

c  The  progress  of  romance,  and  the  state  of  learning,  in  the  mid- 
dle ages,  arc  illustrated  by  Mr.  Thomas  Warton,  with  the  taste  of  a 
poet,  and  the  minute  diligence  of  an  antiquarian.    I  have  derived 


Resistance,  if  it  cannot  avert,  must  in-  Desolation  of 
crease,  the  miseries  of  conquest;  and  Britain, 
conquest  has  never  appeared  more  dreadful  and  des- 
tructive than  in  the  hands  of  the  Saxons;  who  hated 
the  valour  of  their  enemies,  disdained  the  faith  of 
treaties,  and  violated,  without  remorse,  the  most  sa- 
cred objects  of  the  christian  worship.  The  fields  of 
battle  might  be  traced,  almost  in  every  district,  by 
monuments  of  bones  ;  the  fragments  of  falling  towers 
were  stained  with  blood  ;  the  last  of  the  Britons,  with- 
out distinction  of  age  or  sex,  was  massacred,"1  in  the 
ruins  of  Anderida  ;e  and  the  repetition  of  such  calami- 
ties was  frequent  and  familiar  under  the  Saxon  hep- 
tarchy. The  arts  and  religion,  the  laws  and  language, 
which  the  Romans  had  so  carefully  planted  in  Britain, 
were  extirpated  by  their  barbarous  successors.  After 
the  destruction  of  the  principal  churches,  the  bishops, 
who  had  declined  the  crown  of  martyrdom,  retired 
with  the  holy  relics  into  Wales  and  Armorica  ;  the  re- 
mains of  their  flocks  were  left  destitute  of  any  spiritual 
food  ;  the  practice,  and  even  the  remembrance,  of  Chris- 
tianity were  abolished  ;  and  the  British  clergy  might 
obtain  some  comfort  from  the  damnation  of  the  idola- 
trous strangers.  The  kings  of  France  maintained  the 
privileges  of  their  Roman  subjects;  but  the  ferocious 
Saxons  trampled  on  lhe  laws  of  Rome,  and  of  the  em- 
perors. The  proceedings  of  civil  and  criminal  juris- 
diction, the  titles  of  honour,  the  forms  of  office,  the 
ranks  of  society,  and  even  the  domestic  rights  of  mar- 
riage, testament,  and  inheritance,  were  finally  sup- 
pressed;  and  the  indiscriminate  crowd  of  noble  and 
plebeian  slaves  was  governed  by  the  traditionary  cus- 
toms, which  had  been  coarsely  framed  for  the  shep- 
herds and  pirates  of  Germany.  The  language  of  sci- 
ence, of  business,  and  of  conversation,  which  had  been 
introduced  by  the  Romans,  was  lost  in  the  general  des- 
olation. A  sufficient  number  of  Latin  or  Celtic  words 
might  be  assumed  by  the  Germans,  to  express  their 
new  wants  and  ideas  ;f  but  those  illiterate  pagans  pre- 
served and  established  the  use  of  their  national  dia- 
lect.* Almost  every  name,  conspicuous  either  in  the 
church  or  state,  reveals  its  Teutonic  origin  ;h  and  the 
geography  of  England  was  universally  inscribed  with 
foreign  characters  and  appellations.  The  example  of 
a  revolution,  so  rapid  and  so  complete,  may  not  easily 
be  found  ;  but  it  will  excite  a  probable  suspicion,  that 
the  arts  of  Rome  were  less  deeply  rooted  in  Britain 
than  in  Gaul  or  Spain  ;  and  that  the  native  rudeness  of 
the  country  and  its  inhabitants,  was  covered  by  a  thin 
varnish  of  Italian  manners. 

This  strange  alteration  has  persuaded  Servitu(ic 
historians,  and  even  philosophers,  that  ervl  °  e' 
the  provincials  of  Britain  were  totally  exterminated ; 
and  that  the  vacant  land  was  again  peopled  by  the 
perpetual  influx  and  Tapid  increase  of  the  German 
colonies.  Three  hundred  thousand  Saxons  are  said 
to  have  obeyed  the  summons  of  Hengist ;'  the  entire 
emigration  of  the  Angles  was  attested,  in  the  age  of 


much  instruction  from  the  two  learned  dissertations  prefixed  to  the 
first  volume  of  his  History  of  English  Poetry. 

d  Hoc  anno  (490.)  /Elia  et  Cissa  ohsederunt  Andredes  Ceaster ;  et 
interfecerunt  omnes  qui  id  incoluerunt ;  adeo  lit  ne  unus  Crito  ibi 
supcrstes  fnerit.  (Chron.  Saxon,  p.  15.)  an  expression  more  dreadful 
in  its  simplicity,  than  all  the  vague  and  tedious  lamentations  of  the 
British  Jeremiah. 

c  Andredes-Ceaster,  or  Anderida, is  placed  by  C.imden  (Britannia, 
vol.  i.  p.  258.)  at  Nevvenden,  in  the  marshy  grounds  of  Kent,  which 
■night  be  formerly  covered  by  the  sea.  and  on  the  edge  of  the  great 
forest  (Anderida)  which  overspread  so  large  a  portion  of  Hampshire 
and  Sussex.  .  . 

f  Dr.  Johnson  affirms  that  few  English  words  are  of  British  ex- 
traction. Mr.  Whitaker,  who  understands  the  British  language,  has 
discovered  more  than  three  thousand,  and  actually  produces  a  long 
and  various  catalogue,  (vol.  ii.  p.  235—329.)  Tt  is  possible,  indeed, 
that  many  of  these  words  may  have  heen  imported  from  the  Latin 
or  Saxon  into  the  native  idiom  of  Britain. 

g  In  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century,  the  Franks  and  the 
Anglo-Saxons  mutually  understood  each  other's  lancuace,  which 
was  derived  from  the  same  Teutonic  root.  'Bede,  I.  i.  c.  25.  p.  60.) 

h  After  the  first  generation  of  Italian,  or  Scottish,  missionaries. the 
dignities  of  the  church  were  filled  with  Saxon  proselytes. 

i  Carte's  History  of  England,  vol.  i.  p.  195.  He  quotes  the  British 
historians  ;  hut  I  much  fear,  that  Jeffrey  or  Monmouth  (I.  vi.  c.  15.) 
is  his  only  witness.  * 
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Bede,  by  the  solitude  of  their  native  country ;  6  and 
our  experience  has  shown  the  free  propagation  of 
the  human  race,  if  they  are  cast  on  a  fruitful  wilder- 
ness, where  their  steps  are  unconfined,  and  their  sub- 
sistence is  plentiful.  The  Saxon  kingdoms  displayed 
the  face  of  recent  discovery  and  cultivation :  the 
towns  were  small,  the  villages  were  distant;  the 
husbandry  was  languid  and  unskilful;  four  sheep 
were  equivalent  to  an  acre  of  the  best  land  an  ample 
space  of  wood  and  morass  was  resigned  to  the  vague 
dominion  of  nature;  and  the  modern  bishopric  of 
Durham,  the  whole  territory  from  the  Tyne  to  the  Tees, 
had  returned  to  its  primitive  state  of  a  savage  and  so- 
litary forest.m  Such  imperfect  population  might  have 
been  supplied,  in  some  generations,  by  the  English 
colonies:  but  neither  reason  nor  facts  can  justify  the 
unnatural  supposition,  that  the  Saxons  of  Britain  re- 
mained alone  in  the  desert  which  they  had  subdued, 
After  the  sanguinary  barbarians  had  secured  their 
dominion,  and  gratified  their  revenge,  it  was  their  in- 
terest to  preserve  the  peasants,  as  well  as  the  cattle, 
of  the  unresisting  country.  In  each  successive  re- 
volution, the  patient  herd  becomes  the  property  of  its 
new  masters;  and  the  salutary  compact  of  food  and 
labour  is  silently  ratified  by  their  mutual  necessities. 
Wilfrid,  the  apostle  of  Sussex,"  accepted  from  his  royal 
convert  the  gift  of  the  peninsula  of  Selsey,  near 
Chichester,  with  the  persons  and  property  of  its  in- 
habitants, who  then  amounted  to  eighty-seven  families. 
He  released  them  at  once  from  spiritual  and  temporal 
bondage  :  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  slaves  of  both 
sexes  were  baptized  by  their  indulgent  master.  The 
kingdom  of  Sussex,  which  spread  from  the  sea  to  the 
Thames,  contained  seven  thousand  families  :  twelve 
hundred  were  ascribed  to  the  Isle  of  Wight;  and,  if 
we  multiply  this  vague  computation,  it  may  seem 
probable  that  England  was  cultivated  by  a  million  of 
servants,  or  villains,  who  were  attached  to  the  estates 
of  their  arbitrary  landlords.  The  indigent  barbarians 
were  often  tempted  to  sell  their  children  or  themselves 
into  perpetual,  and  even  foreign,  bondage;0  yet  the 
special  exemptions,  which  were  granted  to  nation- 
al slaves,^  sufffeiently  declare  that  they  were  much 
less  numerous  than  the  strangers  and  captives,  who 
had  lost  their  liberty,  or  changed  their  masters,  by 
the  accidents  of  war.  When  time  and  religion  had 
mitigated  the  fierce  spirit  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  the 
laws  encouraged  the  frequent  practice  of  manumission  ; 
and  their  subjects,  of  Welch  or  Cambrian  extraction, 
assume  the  respectable  station  of  inferior  freemen, 
possessed  of  lands,  and  entitled  to  the  rights  of  civil 
society.?  Such  gentle  treatment  might  secure  the  al- 
legiance of  a  fierce  people,  who  had  been  recently 
subdued  on  the  confines  of  Wales  and  Cornwall. 
The  sage  Ina,  the  legislator  of  Wessex,  united  the 
two  nations  in  the  bands  of  domestic  alliance;  and 


k  Bede,  Hist.  Ecclesiast.  1.  i.  c.  15.  p.  52.  The  fact  is  probable  and 
well  attested :  yet  such  was  the.  loose  intermixture  of  the  German 
tribes,  that  we  find,  iu  a  subsequent  period,  the  law  of  the  Ansrii  and 
Warini  of  Germany.  (Lindenbrog.  Condex,  p.  479— 486.) 

I  See  Dr.  Henry's  useful  and  laborious  History  of  Great  Britain,  vol. 
ji.  p.  3SS. 

m  Quicquid  (says  John  of  Tinemoulh)  inter  Tynam  et  Tesam  flu- 
vios  extitit  sola  eremi  vastitudo  tunc  temporis  fuit,  et  idcirco  nullius 
ditioni  servivit,  eo  quod  sola  indoimtorum  et  sylvestrium  animaliuin 
spelunca  et  habitatio  fuit,  (apud  Carte,  vol.  i.  p.  195.)  From  bishop 
Nicholson  (English  Historical  Library,  p.  65.  98.)  I  understand, that 
fair  copies  of  Johnof  Tinemouth's  ample  collections  are  preserved  in 
the  libraries  of  Oxford,  Lambeth,  &c. 

n  See  the  mission  of  Wilfrid,  &.c.  in  Bede,  Hist.  Eccles.  1.  iv.  c.  13. 
1C.  p.  155, 156. 159. 

o  From  the  concurrent  testimony  of  Bede,  (1.  ii.  c.  1.  p.  78.)  and 
"William  of  Malmsbury,  (1.  iii.  p.  10-.)  it  appears  that  the*  Anglo-Sax- 
ons,  from  the  first,  to  the  last,  age,  persisted  in  this  unnatural  practice. 
Their  youths  were  publicly  sold  in  the  market  of  Rome. 

p  According  to  the  laws  of  Ina,  they  could  not  be  lawfully  sold  be- 
yond the  seas. 

q  The  life  of  a  Wiillus,  or  Cunibricus.  homo,  who  possessed  a  hyde 
of  land,  is  fixed  at  120  shillings,  by  the  same  laws,  (of  Ina,  lit.  xxxii. 
■In  Leg.  Anglo-Saxon,  p.  20.)  which  allowed  200  shillings  fir  a  free. 
Saxon,  1200  for  a  Thane,  (see  likewise  Leg.  Anglo-Saxon^p.  71.)  AVe 
may  observe,  that  these  legislators,  the  West-Saxons  and  Mercians, 
Continued  their  British  conquests  after  they  became  christians.  The  j 
laws  of  the  four  kings  of  Kent  do  not  condescend  to  notice  the  exist- 
ence of  any  subject  Britons. 


four  British  lords  of  Somersetshire  may  be  honourably 
distinguished  in  the  court  of  a  Saxon  monarch. r 

The  independent  Britons  appear  to  Manners  of  the 
have  relapsed  into  the  state  of  original  Britons, 
barbarism,  from  whence  they  had  been  imperfectly 
reclaimed.  Separated  by  their  enemies  from  the  rest 
of  mankind,  they  soon  became  an  object  of  scandal 
and  abhorrence  to  the  catholic  world.8  Christian- 
ity was  still  professed  in  the  mountains  of  Wales; 
but  the  rude  schismatics  in  the  form  of  the  cleri- 
cal tonsure,  and  in  the  day  of  the  celebration  of 
Easter,  obstinately  resisted  the  imperious  mandates  of 
the  Roman  pontiffs.  The  use  of  the  Latin  language 
was  insensibly  abolished,  and  the  Britons  were  de- 
prived of  the  arts  and  learning  which  Italy  communi- 
cated to  her  Saxon  proselytes.  In  Wales  and  Armor- 
ica,  the  Celtic  tongue,  the  native  idiom  of  the  west, 
was  preserved  and  propagated ;  and  the  Hards,  who 
had  been  the  companions  of  the  Druids,  were  still 
protected,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  by  the  laws  of 
Elizabeth.  Their  chief,  a  respectable  officer  of  the 
courts  of  Pengwern,  or  Aberfraw,  or  Caermarthaen, 
accompanied  the  king's  servants  to  war ;  the  mo- 
narchy of  the  Britains,  which  he  sung  in  the  front 
of  battle,  excited  their  courage,  and  justified  their  de- 
predations ;  and  the  songster  claimed  for  his  legiti- 
mate prize  the  fairest  heifer  of  the  spoil.  His  subor- 
dinate ministers,  the  masters  and  disciples  of  vocal 
and  instrumental  music,  visited,  in  their  respective 
circuits,  the  royal,  the  noble,  and  the  plebeian 
houses  ;  and  the  public  poverty,  almost  exhausted  by 
the  clergy,  was  oppressed  by  the  importunate  demands 
of  the  bards.  Their  rank  and  merit  were  ascertained 
by  solemn  trials,  and  the  strong  belief  of  supernatural 
inspiration  exalted  the  fancy  of  the  poet,  and  of  his 
audience.'  The  last  retreats  of  Celtic  freedom,  the 
extreme  territories  of  Gaul  and  Britain,  were  less 
adapted  to  agriculture  than  to  pasturage  :  the  wealth  of 
the  Britons  consisted  in  their  flocks  and  herds;  milk 
and  flesh  were  their  ordinary  food  ;  and  bread  u  as 
sometimes  esteemed,  or  rejected,  as  a  foreign  luxury. 
Liberty  had  peopled  the  mountains  of  Wales  and  the 
morasses  of  Armorica;  but  their  populousness  has 
been  maliciously  ascribed  to  the  loose  practice  of 
polygamy  ;  and  the  houses  of  these  licentious  barbari- 
ans have  been  supposed  to  contain  ten  wives,  and  per- 
haps fifty  children."  Their  disposition  was  rash  and 
choleric  :  they  were  bold  in  action  and  in  speech  ;*  and 
as  they  were  ignorant  of  the  arts  of  peace,  they  alter- 
nately indulged  their  passions  in  foreign  and  domestic 
war.  The  cavalry  of  Armorica,  the  spearmen  of 
Gwent,  and  the  archers  of  Merioneth,  were  equally  for- 
midable ;  but  their  poverty  could  seldom  procure  ei- 
ther shields  or  helmets;  and  the  inconvenient  weight 
would  have  retarded  the  speed  and  agility  of  their 
desultory  operations.  One  of  the  greatest  of  the  Eng- 
lish monarchs  was  requested  to  satisfy  the  curiosity 
of  a  Greek  emperor  concerning  the  state  of  Britain  ; 
and  Henry  II.  could  assert,  from  his  personal  experi- 
ence, that  Wales  was  inhabited  by  a  race  of  naked  war- 
riors, who  encountered,  without  fear,  the  defensive  ar- 
mour of  their  enemies.* 

r  See  Carte's  Hist,  of  England,  vol.  i.  p.  278. 

s  At  the  conclusion  of  his  history,  (A.  D.  731.)  Bede  describes  the 
ecclesiastical  state  of  the  island,  anil  censures  the  implacable,  though 
impotent,  hatred  of  the  Britons  against  the  English  nation,  and  the 
catholic  church,  (1.  v.  c.  23.  p.  219.) 

t  Mr.  Pennant's  Tour  in  Wales,  (p.  426—449.)  has  furnished  me 
with  a  curious  and  interesting  account  of  the  AVelch  bards.  In  the 
year  15GS,  :i  session  was  held  at  Caerwys  by  the  especial  command  of 
queen  Elizabeth,  and  regular  degrees  in  vocal  and  instrumental  mu- 
sic were  conferred  on  fifty  -five  minstrels.  The  prize  (a  silver  harp) 
was  adjudged  by  the  Mostyu  Family. 

u  Kegio  longe  lateque  diffusa,  mi'lite,  matris  quam  credibile  sit,  re- 
ferta.  Parlibus  equidem  in  illis  miles  unus  quinquaginta  general, 
fortitus  more  barbaro  denas  aut  ainplius  uxores.  Ttus  reproach  of 
William  of  Poiiiers  (in  the  Historians  of  France,  torn.  xi.  p.  88.)  is 
disclaimed  by  the  Benedtdine  editors. 

*  Giraldus  Cambrensis  confines  this  eifl  of  bold  and  ready  elo- 
quence to  the  Romans,  the  French,  and  the  Britons.  The  malicious 
Welchman  insinuates,  lhalihe  English  taciturnity  might  possibly  be 
the  effect  of  iheir  servitude  under  the  Normans. 

y  The  picture  of  Welch  and  Armorican  manners  is  drawn  from  Gi- 
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By  the  revolution  of  Britain,  the  lim-  oiwcurcorfabn- 
its  of  science,  as  well  as  of  empire,  lous  state  of  BH- 
were  contracted.  The  dark  cloud,  ta"'" 
which  had  heen  cleared  by  the  Phoenician  discoveries, 
and  finally  dispelled  by  the  arms  of  Csesar,  again  set- 
tled on  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  and  a  Roman  prov- 
ince was  again  lost  among  the  fabulous  islands  of  the 
ocean.  One  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  the  reign 
of  Honorius,  the  gravest  historian  of  the  times  z  de- 
scribes the  wonders  of  a  remote  isle,  whose  eastern 
and  western  parts  are  divided  by  an  antique  wall, 
the  boundary  of  life  and  death,  or  moTe  properly  of 
truth  and  fiction.  The  east  is  a  fair  country,  inhab- 
ited by  a  civilized  people  :  the  air  is  healthy,  the  wa- 
ters are  pure  and  plentiful,  and  the  earth  yields  her 
regular  and  fruitful  increase.  In  the  west,  beyond  the 
wall,  the  air  is  infectious  and  mortal ;  the  ground  is 
covered  with  serpents ;  and  this  dreary  solitude  is  the 
region  of  departed  spirits,  who  are  transported  from 
the  opposite  shores  in  substantial  boats,  and  by  living 
rowers.  Some  families  of  fishermen,  the  subjects  of 
the  Franks,  are  excused  from  tribute,  in  consideration 
of  the  mysterious  office  which  is  performed  by  these 
Charons  of  the  ocean.  Each  in  his  turn  is  sum- 
moned, at  the  hour  of  midnight,  to  hear  the  voices, 
and  even  the  names,  of  the  ghosts ;  he  is  sensible  of 
their  weight,  and  he  feels  himself  impelled  by  an  un- 
known, but  an  irresistible,  power.  After  this  dream 
of  fancy,  we  read  with  astonishment,  that  the  name 
of  this  island  is  Brittia;  that  it  lies  in  the  ocean, 
against  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine,  and  less  than  thirty 
miles  from  the  continent ;  and  that  it  is  possessed  by 
three  nations,  the  Frisians,  the  Angles,  and  the  Brit- 
ons ;  and  that  some  Angles  had  appeared  at  Constan- 
tinople, in  the  train  of  the  French  ambassadors. 
From  these  ambassadors  Procopius  might  be  infor- 
med of  a  singular,  though  not  an  improbable,  adven- 
ture, which  announces  the  spirit,  rather  than  the  deli- 
cacy, of  an  English  heroine.  She  had  been  betrothed 
to  Radiger  king  of  the  Varni,  a  tribe  of  Germans  who 
touched  the  ocean  and  the  Rhine ;  but  the  perfidious 
lover  was  tempted,  by  motives  of  policy,  to  prefer  his 
father's  widow,  the  sister  of  Theodobert  king  of  the 
Franks.1  The  forsaken  princess  of  the  Angles,  in- 
stead of  bewailing,  revenged  her  disgrace.  Her  war- 
like subjects  are  said  to  have  been  ignorant  of  the  use, 
and  even  of  the  form,  of  a  horse :  but  she  boldly 
sailed  from  Britain  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine,  with  a 
fleet  of  four  hundred  ships  and  an  army  of  one  hun- 
dred thousand  men.  After  the  loss  of  a  battle,  the 
captive  Radiger  implored  the  mercy  of  his  victorious 
bride,  who  generously  pardoned  his  offence,  dismissed 
her  rival,  and  compelled  the  king  of  the  Varni  to  dis- 
charge with  honour  and  fidelity  the  duties  of  a  hus- 
band.1' This  gallant  exploit  appears  to  be  the  last  na- 
val enterprise  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.  The  arts  of  nav- 
igation by  which  they  had  acquired  the  empire  of  Brit- 
ain and  of  the  sea.  were  soon  neglected  by  the  indolent 
barbarians,  who  supinely  renounced  all  the  commer- 
cial advantages  of  their  insular  situation.    Seven  in- 


raldus,  (Descript.  Cambria?,  c.  G — 13.  inter  Script.  Camden,  p.  886 — 
— 891.)  and  the  authors  quoted  by  the  Abbe  de  Venot.  (Hist.  Cri- 
tique, loin.  ii.  p.  259— 2CG.) 

x  See  Procopius  de  Bell.  Gothic,  l.'iv.  c.  20.  p.  620—625.  The 
Greek  historian  is  himself  so  confounded  by  the  wonders  which  lie 
relates,  that  he  weakly  attempts  to  distinguish  the  islands  of  Brittia 
and  Britain,  which  he  has  identified  by  so  many  inseparable  circum- 
stances. 

»  Thcodebert.  grandson  of  Clovis.  and  kine  of  Austrasia,  was  the 
most  powerful  and  warlike  prince  of  the  age  :  and  this  remarkable 
adventure  maybe  placed  between  the  years  534  and  517,  the  extreme 
terms  of  his  reign.  His  sister  Theudechildis  retired  to  Sens,  where 
she  founded  monasteries,  and  distributed  alms,  (see  the  notes  of  the 
Benedictine  editors,  in  torn.  ii.  p|216.)  If  we  may  credit  the  praises 
of  Fovtunalus,  (1.  vi.  carm.  5.  in  lorn.  ii.  p.  507.)  Radiger  was  deprived 
of  a  most  valuable  wife. 

b  Perhaps  she  was  the  sister  of  one  of  the  princes  or  chiefs  of  the 
Angles,  who  landed  in  527„and  the  following  years,  between  the 
Humber  and  the  Thames,  and  gradually  founded  the  kingdoms  of 
East  Anglia  and  Mercia.  The  English  writers  are  ignorant  of  her 
name  and  existence  :  but  Procopius  may  have  suggeste'd  to  Mr.  Rowe 
the  character  and  situation  of  Rodogune  in  the  tragedy  of  the  Royal 
Convert. 


dependent  kingdoms  were  agitated  by  perpetual  dis- 
cord ;  and  the  British  world  was  seldom  connected, 
either  in  peace  or  war,  with  the  nations  of  the  conti- 
nent.0 

I  have  now  accomplished  the  labori-  Fal]  of  thc  Ro. 
ous  narrative  of  the  decline  and  fall  of  man  empire  in 
the  Roman  empire,  from  the  fortunate  t,,e  west' 
age  of  Trajan  and  the  Antonines,  to  its  total  extinction 
in  the  west,  about  five  centuries  after  the  christian 
a;ra.  At  that  unhappy  period,  the  Saxons  fiercely 
struggled  with  the  natives  for  the  possession  of  Brit- 
ain :  Gaul  and  Spain  were  divided  between  the  pow- 
erful monarchies  of  the  Franks  and  Visigoths,  and  the 
dependent  kingdoms  of  the  Suevi  and  Burgundians: 
Africa  was  exposed  to  the  cruel  persecution  of  the 
Vandals,  and  the  savage  insults  of  the  Moors  :  Rome 
and  Italy,  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  were  af- 
flicted by  an  army  of  barbarian  mercenaries,  whose 
lawless  tyranny  was  succeeded  by  the  reign  of  Thec- 
doric  the  Ostrogoth.  All  the  subjects  of  the  empire, 
who,  by  the  use  of  the  Latin  language,  more  particu- 
larly deserved  the  name  and  privileges  of  Romans, 
were  oppressed  by  the  disgrace  and  calamities  of  for- 
eign conquest ;  and  the  victorious  nations  of  Germany 
established  a  new  system  of  manners  and  government 
in  the  western  countries  of  Europe.  The  majesty  of 
Rome  was  faintly  represented  by  the  princes  of  Con- 
stantinople, the  feeble  and  imaginary  successors  of  Au- 
gustus. Yet  they  continued  to  reign  over  the  east, 
from  the  Danube  to  the  Nile  and  Tigris ;  the  Gothic 
and  Vandal  kingdoms  of  Italy  and  Africa  were  sub- 
verted by  the  arms  of  Justinian  ;  and  the  history  of  the 
Greek  emperors  may  still  afford  a  long  series  of  in- 
structive lessons,  and  interesting  revolutions. 


General  Observations  on  the  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  in 
the  West. 

The  Greeks,  after  their  country  had  been  Teduced 
into  a  province,  imputed  the  triumphs  of  Rome,  not  to 
the  merit,  but  to  the  fortune,  of  the  republic.  The 
inconstant  goddess,  who  so  blindly  distributes  and  re- 
sumes her  favours,  had  now  consented  (such  was  the 
language  of  envious  flattery)  to  resign  her  wings,  to 
descend  from  her  globe,  and  to  fix  her  firm  and  immu- 
table throne  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber.1  A  wiser 
Greek,  who  has  composed,  with  a  philosophic  spirit, 
the  memorable  history  of  his  own  times,  deprived  his 
countrymen  of  this  vain  and  delusive  comfort,  by  open- 
ing to  their  view  the  deep  foundations  of  the  greatness 
of  Rome.b  The  fidelity  of  the  citizens  to  each  other, 
and  to  the  state,  was  confirmed  by  the  habits  of  educa- 
tion, and  the  prejudices  of  religion.  Honour,  as  well 
as  virtue,  was  the  principle  of  the  republic  :  the  ambi- 
tious citizens  laboured  to  deserve  the  solemn  glories 
of  a  triumph  ;  and  the  ardour  of  the  Roman  youth  was 
kindled  into  active  emulation,  as  often  as  they  beheld 
the  domestic  images  of  their  ancestors.'  The  temper- 
ate struggles  of  the  patricians  and  plebeians  had  finally 
established  the  firm  and  equal  balance  of  the  constitu- 
tion ;  which  united  the  freedom  of  popular  assemblies, 

c  In  the  copious  history  of  Gregory  of  Tours,  we  cannot  find  any 
traces  of  hostile  or  friendly  intercourse  between  France  and  Eng- 
land, except  in  the  marriage  of  the  daughter  of  Caribert,  king  of 
Paris,  quam  re»is  cujustlam  in  Cantia  filius  matrimonio copulavit,  (I. 
ix.  c.  2G.  in  torn.  ii.  p.  34S.)  The  bishop  of  Tours  ended  his  history 
and  his  life  almost  immediately  before  the  conversion  of  Kent. 

a  Such  are  the  figurative  expressions  of  Plutarch,  (Opera,  torn.  ii. 
p.  318.  edit.  Wechel,)  to  whom,  on  the  faith  of  his  son  Lamprias,  (Fab- 
ricius,  Bibliot.  Grxc.tom.  iii.  p.  341.)  I  shall  boldly  impute  the  ma- 
licious declamation,  tr.tpi  r»i  P^»i«»  f«z»,'.  The  same  opinions  had 
prevailed  among  thc  Greeks  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  before  Plu- 
tarch ;  and  to  confute  them  is  the  professed  intention  of  Polybius, 
(Hist.  1.  i.  p.  90.  edit.  Gronov.  Amslel.  1670.) 

I)  See  the  inestimable  remains  of  thc  sixth  book  of  Polybius,  and 
many  other  parts  of  his  general  history,  particularly  a  digression  in 
the  seventeenth  book,  in  which  he  compares  the  phalanx  and  the  le- 
gion. 

c  Sallust,  deBell.  Jugurthin.  c.  4.  Such  were  the  generous  profes- 
sions of  P.  Scipio  and  Q.  IVX&ximus.  The  Latin  historian  had  read,  and 
I  most  probably  transcripts,  Polybius,  their  contemporary  and  friend. 
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with  the  authority  and  wisdom  of  a  senate,  and  the  ex- 
ecutive powers  of  a  regal  magistrate.  When  the  con- 
sul displayed  the  standard  of  the  republic,  each  citizen 
bound  himself,  by  the  obligation  of  an  oath,  to  draw 
his  sword  in  the  cause  of  his  country,  till  he  had  dis- 
charged the  sacred  duty  by  a  military  service  of  ten 
years.  This  wise  institution  continually  poured  into 
the  field  the  rising  generations  of  freemen  and  soldiers  ; 
and  their  numbers  were  reinforced  by  the  warlike  and 
populous  states  of  Italy,  who,  after  a  brave  resistance 


Theodosius.  Extreme  distress,  which  unites  the  vir- 
tue of  a  free  people,  imbitters  the  factions  of  a  decli- 
ning monarchy.  The  hostile  favourites  of  Arcadius 
and  Honorius  betrayed  the  republic  to  its  common  ene- 
mies ;  and  the  Byzantine  court  beheld  with  indiffer- 
ence, perhaps  with  pleasure,  the  disgrace  of  Rome,  the 
misfortunes  of  Italy,  and  the  loss  of  the  west.  Under 
the  succeeding  reigns,  the  alliance  of  the  two  empires 
was  restored  ;  but  the  aid  of  the  oriental  Romans  was 


tardy,  doubtful,  and  ineffectual;  and  the  national 
had  yielded  to  the  valour,  and  embraced  the  alliance,  j  schism  of  the  Greeks  and  Latins  was  enlarged  bythe 
of  the  Romans.  The  sage  historian,  who  excited  the  i  perpetual  difference  of  language  and  manners,  of  in- 
virtue  of  the  younger  Scipio,  and  beheld  the  ruin  of  ]  terest,  and  even  of  religion.    Yet  the  salutary  event 


Carthage,'1  has  accurately  described  their  military  sys- 
tem; their  levies,  arms,  exercises,  subordination, 
marches,  encampments ;  and  the  invincible  legion, 
superior  in  active  strength  to  the  Macedonian  phalanx 
of  Philip  and  Alexander.  From  these  institutions  of 
peace  and  war,  Polybius  has  dpduced  the  spirit  and 
success  of  a  people,  incapable  of  fear,  and  impatient 


approved  in  some  measure  the  judgment  of  Constan- 
tine.  During  a  long  period  of  decay,  his  impregnable 
city  repelled  the  victorious  armies  of  barbarians,  pro- 
tected the  wealth  of  Asia,  and  commanded,  both  in 
peace  and  war,  the  important  straits  which  connect 
the  Euxinc  and  Mediterranean  seas.  The  foundation 
of  Constantinople  more  essentially  contributed  to  the 


of  repose.  The  ambitious  design  of  conquest,  which  I  preservation  of  the  east,  than  to  the  ruin  of  the  west, 
might  have  been  defeated  by  the  seasonable  conspiracy  I  As  the  happiness  of  a  future  life  is  the  great  object 
of  mankind,  was  attempted  and  achieved  ;  and  the  per-  i  of  religion,  we  may  hear  without  surprise  or  scandal, 
petnal  violation  of  justice  was  maintained  by  the  polit-  |  that  the  introduction,  or  at  least  the  abuse,  of  christi- 
ical  virtues  of  prudence  and  courage.    The  arms  of  the  j  anity,  had  some  influence  on  the  decline  and  fall  of  the 


republic,  sometimes  vanquished  in  battle,  always  vic- 
torious in  war,  advanced  with  rapid  steps  to  the  Eu- 
phrates, the  Danube,  the  Rhine,  and  the  Ocean;  and 


Roman  empire.  The  clergy  successfully  preached  the 
doctrines  of  patience  and  pusillanimity  ;  the  active  vir- 
tues of  society  were  discouraged  ;  and  the  last  remains 


the  images  of  gold,  or  silver,  or  brass,  that  might  serve  j  of  military  spirit  were  buried  in  the  cloister  :  a  large 


to  represent  the  nations  and  their  kings,  were  succes 
sively  broken  by  the  iron  monarchy  of  Romo.e 

The,  rise  of  a  city,  which  swelled  into  an  empire, 
may  desnrve,  as  a  singular  prodigy,  the  reflection  of  a 
philosophic  mind.  But  the  decline  of  Rome  was  the 
natural  and  inevitable  effect  of  immoderate  greatness. 
Prosperity  ripened  the  principle  of  decay;  the  causes 
of  destruction  multiplied  with  the  extent  of  conquest; 
and  as  soon  as  time  or  accident  had  removed  the  artifi- 
cial supports,  the  stupendous  fabric  yielded  to  the 
pressure  of  its  own  weight.  The  story  of  its  ruin  is 
simple  and  obvious;  and  instead  of  inquiring  why  the 
Roman  empire  was  destroyed,  we  should  rather  be  sur- 
prised that  it  had  subsisted  so  long.  The  victorious 
legions,  who,  in  distant  wars,  acquired  the  vices  of 
strangers  and  mercenaries,  first  oppressed  the  freedom 
of  the  republic,  and  afterwards  violated  the  mnjesty  of 
the  purple.  The  emperors,  anxious  for  their  personal 
safety  and  the  public  peace,  were  reduced  to  the  base 
expedient  of  corrupting  the  discipline  which  rendered 
them  alike  formidable  to  their  sovereign  and  to  the 
enemy  ;  the  vigour  of  the  military  government  was  re- 
laxed, and  finally  dissolved,  by  the  partial  institutions 
of  Constantine  ;  and  the  Roman  world  was  overwhelm- 
ed by  a  deluge  of  barbarians.  ' 

The  decay  of  Rome  has  been  frequently  ascribed  to 
the  translation  of  the  seat  of  empire;  but  this  history 
has  already  shown,  that  the  powers  of  government 
were  divided,  rather  than  removed.  The  throne  of 
Constantinople  was  erected  in  the  east;  while  the 
west  was  still  possessed  by  a  series  of  emperors  who 
held  their  residence  in  Italy,  and  claimed  their  equal 
inheritance  of  the  legions  and  provinces.  This  dan- 
gerous novelty  impaired  the  strength,  and  fomented 
the  vices,  of  a  double  reign  :  the  instruments  of  an  op- 
pressive and  arbitrary  system  were  multiplied  ;  and  a 
vain  emulation  of  luxury,  not  of  merit,  was  introduced 
and  supported  between  the  degenerate  successors  of 

d  While  Carthage  was  in  flames,  Scipio  repeated  two  lines  of  the- 
lliad,  which  express  the  destruction  of  Troy,  and  acknowledged  to 
IVlybius,  his  friend  and  preceptor,  (Polyb.  in  Excerpt,  de  Virtut.  et 
Tit.  torn.  ii.  p.  14.33 — 14G3.)  that  while  he  recollected  the  vicissitudes 
of  human  affairs,  he  inwardly  applied  them  to  the  future  calamities 
of  Home.    (Appian.  in  Libycis,  p.  13G  edit.  Toll.) 

e  See  Daniel  ii.  31 — 10.  "  And  the  fourth  kingdom  shall  be  strong 
as  iron  ;  furasmuch  as  iron  breaketh  in  pieces,  and  subdueth  all 
things."  The  remainder  of  the  prophecy  (the  mixture  of  iron  and 
clay)  was  accomplished,  according  to  St.  Jerom,  in  his  own  time. 
Sicut  eniru  in  principio  nihil  Romano  imperii  fortius  et  durius,  ita 
in  fine  rerum  nihil  imbecillius :  quam  el  in  bellis  civilibus  et  adver- 
8us  diversas  nation es  aliarum  gentium  borbararum  auxilio  indige- 
inus.   (Opera,  torn.  v.  p.  572.) 
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portion  of  public  and  private  wealth  was  consecrated 
to  the  specious  demands  of  charity  and  devotion;  and 
the  soldiers'  pay  was  lavished  on  the  useless  multi- 
tudes of  both  sexes,  who  could  only  plead  the  merits 
of  abstinence  and  chastity.  Faith,  zeal,  curiosity,  and 
the  more  earthly  passions  of  malice  and  ambition,  kin- 
dled the  flame  of  theological  discord  ;  the  church,  and 
even  the  state,  were  distracted  by  religious  factions, 
whose  conflicts  were  sometimes  bloody,  and  always 
implacable;  the  attention  of  the  emperors  was  divert- 
ed from  camps  to  synods;  the  Roman  world  was  op- 
pressed by  a  new  species  of  tyranny  ;  and  the  persecu- 
ted sects  became  the  secret  enemies  of  their  country. 
Yet  party-spirit,  however  pernicious  or  absurd,  is  a 
principle  of  union  as  well  as  of  dissension.  The  bish- 
ops, from  eighteen  hundred  pulpits,  inculcated  the 
duty  of  passive  obedience  to  a  lawful  and  orthodox 
sovereign;  their  frequent  assemblies,  and  perpetual 
correspondence,  maintained  the  communion  of  distant 
churches  ;  and  the  benevolent  temper  of  the  gospel 
was  strengthened,  though  confined,  by  the  spiritual  al- 
liance of  the  catholics.  The  sacred  indolence  of  the 
monks  was  devoutly  embraced  by  a  servile  and  effem- 
inate age;  but  if  superstition  had  not  afforded  a  decent 
retreat,  the  same  vices  would  have  tempted  the  un- 
worthy Romans  to  desert,  from  baser  motives,  the 
standard  of  the  republic.  Religious  precepts  are  easily 
obeyed,  which  indulge  and  sanctify  the  natural  incli- 
nations of  their  votaries;  but  the  pure  and  genuine  in- 
fluence of  Christianity  may  be  traced  in  its  beneficial, 
though  imperfect,  effects  on  the  barbarian  proselytes 
of  the  north.  If  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire  was 
hastened  by  the  conversion  of  Constantine,  his  victo- 
rious religion  broke  the  violence  of  the  fall,  and  molli- 
fied the  ferocious  temper  of  the  conquerors. 

The  awful  revolution  maybe  usefully  applied  to  the 
instruction  of  the  present  age.  It  is  the  duty  of  a  pa- 
triot to  prefer  and  promote  the  exclusive  interest  and 
glory  of  his  native  country  ;  but  a  philosopher  may 
be  permitted  to  enlarge  his  views,  and  to  consider  Eu- 
rope as  one  great  republic,  whose  various  inhabitants 
have  attained  almost  the  same  level  of  politeness  and 
cultivation.  The  balance  of  power  will  continue  to 
fluctuate,  and  the  prosperity  of  our  own,  or  the  neigh- 
bouring kingdoms,  may  be  alternately  exalted  or  de- 
pressed ;  but  these  partial  events  cannot  essentially 
injure  our  general  state  of  happiness,  the  system  of 
arts,  and  laws,  and  manners,  which  so  advantageously 
distinguish,  above  the  rest  of  mankind,  the  Europeans 
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and  their  colonies.  The  savage  nations  of  the  glohe 
are  the  common  enemies  of  civilized  society  ;  and  we 
may  inquire  with  anxious  curiosity  whether  Europe 
is  still  threatened  with  a  repetition  of  those  calamities, 
which  formerly  oppressed  the  arms  and  institutions  of 
Rome.  Perhaps  the  same  reflections  will  illustrate 
the  fall  of  that  mighty  empire,  and  explain  the  proba- 
ble causes  of  our  actual  security. 

I.  The  Romans  were  ignorant  of  the  extent  of  their 
danger,  and  the  number  of  their  enemies.  Beyond 
the  Rhine  and  Danube,  the  northern  countries  of  Eu- 
rope and  Asia  were  filled  with  innumerable  tribes  of 
hunters  and  shepherds,  poor,  voracious,  and  turbulent ; 
bold  in  arms,  and  impatient  to  ravish  the  fruits  of  in- 
dustry. The  barbarian  world  was  agitated  by  the 
rapid  impulse  of  war;  and  the  peace  of  Gaul  or  Italy 
was  shaken  by  the  distant  revolutions  of  China.  The 
Huns,  who  fled  before  a  victorious  enemy,  directed 
their  march  towards  the  west ;  and  the  torrent  was 
swelled  by  the  gradual  accession  of  captives  and  al- 
lies. The  flying  tribes  who  yielded  to  the  Huns,  as- 
sumed in  their  turn  the  spirit  of  conquest;  the  endless 
column  of  barbarians  pressed  on  the  Roman  empire 
with  accumulated  weight ;  and  if  the  foremost  were 
destroyed,  the  vacant  space  was  instantly  replenished 
by  new  assailants.  Such  formidable  emigrations  can 
no  longer  issue  from  the  north  ;  and  the  long  repose, 
which  has  been  imputed  to  the  decrease  of  population, 
is  the  happy  consequence  of  the  progress  of  arts  and 
agriculture.  Instead  of  some  rude  villages,  thinly 
scattered  among  its  woods  and  morasses,  Germany 
now  produces  a  list  of  two  thousand  three  hundred 
walled  towns  :  the  christian  kingdoms  of  Denmark, 
Sweden,  and  Poland,  have  been  successively  estab- 
lished ;  and  the  Hanse  merchants,  with  the  Teutonic 
knights,  have  extended  their  colonies  along  the  coast 
of  the  Baltic,  as  far  as  the  Gulf  of  Finland.  From 
the  Gulf  of  Finland  to  the  eastern  ocean,  Russia  now 
assumes  the  form  of  a  powerful  and  civilized  empire. 
The  plough,  the  loom,  and  the  forge,  are  introduced  on 
the  banks  of  the  Volga,  the  Oby,  and  the  Lena;  and 
the  fiercest  of  the  Tartar  hordes  have  been  taught  to 
tremble  and  obey.  The  reign  of  independent  barba- 
rism is  now  contracted  to  a  narrow  span;  and  the  rem- 
nant of  Cal mucks  or  Uzbecks,  whose  forces  may  be 
almost  numbered,  cannot  seriously  excite  the  appre- 
hensions of  the  great  republic  of  Europe.'  Yet  this 
apparent  security  should  not  tempt  us  to  forget  that 
new  enemies,  and  unknown  dangers,  may  possibly  arise 
from  some  obscure  people,  scarcely  visible  in  the  map 
of  the  world.  The  Arabs  or  Saracens,  who  spread 
their  conquests  from  India  to  Spain,  had  languished  in 
poverty  and  contempt,  till  Mahomet  breathed  into 
those  savage  bodies  the  soul  of  enthusiasm. 

II.  The  empire  of  Rome  was  firmly  established  by 
the  singular  and  perfect  coalition  of  its  members.  The 
subject  nations,  resigning  the  hope,  and  even  the  wish, 
of  independence,  embraced  the  character  of  Roman 
citizens;  and  the  provinces  of  the  west  were  reluct- 
antly torn  by  the  barbarians  from  the  bosom  of  their 
mother  country.^  But  this  union  was  purchased  by  the 
loss  of  national  freedom  and  military  spirit;  and  the 
servile  provinces,  destitute  of  life  and  motion,  ex- 
pected their  safety  from  the  mercenary  troops  and  gov- 
ernors, who  were  directed  by  the  orders  of  a  distant 
court.  The  happiness  of  a  hundred  millions  depended 
on  the  personal  merit  of  one  or  two  men,  perhaps  chil- 


f  The  French  and  English  editors  of  the  Genealogical  History  of 
the  Tartars  have  subjoined  a  curious,  though  imperfect,  description  of 
their  present  state.  We  might  question  the  independence  of  the  Cal- 
inucks,  or  Eluths,  since  they  have  been  receutly  vanquished  by  the 
Chinese,  who,  in  the  year  1759,  subdued  the  lesser  Bucharia,  and  ad- 
vanced into  the  country  of  Badakshan,  near  the  sources  of  the  Oxus. 
(Memoires  sur  les  Chinois,  torn.  i.  p.  325 — 400.)  But  these  conquests 
are  precarious,  nor  will  I  venture  to  insure  the  safely  of  the  Chinese 
empire. 

g  The  prudent  reader  will  determine  how  far  this  eeneral  pro- 
position isweakened  by  the  revolt  of  thelsaurians,  the  independence 
of  Britain  and  Armorica.  the  Moorish  tribes,  or  the  Bagaudas  of  Gaul 
«nd  Spain,  p.  112. 141,  142,  52?,  528. 


dren,  whose  minds  were  corrupted  by  education,  luxury, 
and  despotic  power.  The  deepest  wounds  were  inflicted 
on  the  empire  during  the  minorities  to  the  sons  and 
grandsons  of  Theodosius  ;  and,  after  those  incapable 
princes  seemed  to  attain  the  age  of  manhood,  they  aban- 
doned the  church  to  the  bishops,  the  state  to  the  eu- 
nuchs, and  the  provinces  to  the  barbarians.  Europe 
is  now  divided  into  twelve  powerful,  though  une- 
qual, kingdoms,  three  respectable  commonwealths, 
and  a  variety  of  smaller,  though  independent,  states  : 
the  chances  of  royal  and  ministerial  talents  are  multi- 
plied, at  least,  with  the  number  of  its  rulers;  and  a 
Julian,  or  Semiramis,  may  reign  in  the  north,  while 
Arcadius  and  Honorius  again  slumber  on  the  thrones 
of  the  south.  The  abuses  of  tyranny  are  restrained 
by  the  mutual  influence  of  fear  and  shame ;  republics 
have  acquired  order  and  stability;  monarchies  have 
imbibed  the  principles  of  freedom,  or,  at  least,  of  mode- 
ration ;  and  some  sense  of  honour  and  justice  is  intro- 
duced into  the  most  defective  constitutions  by  the  gen- 
eral manners  of  the  times.  In  peace,  the  progress  of 
knowledge  and  industry  is  accelerated  by  the  emula- 
tion of  so  many  active  rivals  :  in  war,  the  European 
forces  are  exercised  by  temperate  and  indecisive  con- 
tests. If  a  savage  conqueror  should  issue  from  the 
deserts  of  Tartary,  he  must  repeatedly  vanquish  the 
robust  peasants  of  Russia,  the  numerous  armies  of 
Germany,  the  gallant  nobles  of  France,  and  the  intre- 
pid freemen  of  Britain  ;  who,  perhaps,  might  confede- 
rate for  their  common  defence.  Should  the  victorious 
barbarians,  carry  slavery  and  desolation  as  far  as  the 
Atlantic  ocean,  ten  thousand  vessels  would  transport 
beyond  their  pursuit  the  remains  of  civilized  society ; 
and  Europe  would  revive  and  flourish  in  the  Ameri- 
can world,  which  is  already  filled  with  her  colonies 
and  institutions.11 

III.  Cold,  poverty,  and  a  life  of  danger  and  fatigue, 
fortify  the  strength  and  courage  of  barbarians.  In 
every  age  they  have  oppressed  the  polite  and  peaceful 
nations  of  China,  India,  and  Persia,  who  neglected, 
and  still  neglect  to  counterbalance  these  natural  pow- 
ers by  the  resources  of  military  art.  The  warlike 
states  of  antiquity,  Greece,  Macedonia,  and  Rome, 
educated  a  race  of  soldiers  ;  exercised  their  bodies,  dis- 
ciplined their  courage,  multiplied  their  forces  by  regu- 
lar evolutions,  and  converted  the  iron,  which  they 
possessed,  into  strong  and  serviceable  weapons.  But 
this  superiority  insensibly  declined  with  their  laws  aud 
manners  ;  and  the  feeble  policy  of  Constantine  and  his 
successors  armed  and  instructed,  for  the  ruin  of  the  em- 
pire, the  rude  valour  of  the  barbarian  mercenaries.  The 
military  art  has  been  changed  by  the  invention  of  gun- 
powder ;  which  enables  men  to  command  the  two  most 
powerful  agents  of  nature,  air  and  fire.  Mathematics, 
chemistry,  mechanics,  architecture,  have  been  applied 
to  the  service  of  war;  and  the  adverse  parties  oppose 
to  each  other  the  most  elaborate  modes  of  attack  and 
of  defence.  Historians  may  indignantly  observe,  that 
the  preparations  of  a  siege  would  found  and  maintain 
a  flourishing  colony;'  yet  we  cannot  be  displeased, 
that  the  subversion  of  a  city  should  be  a  work  of  cost 
and  difficulty  ;  or  that  an  industrious  people  should  be 
protected  by  those  arts,  which  survive  and  supply  the 
decay  of  military  virtue.  Cannon  and  fortifications 
now  form  an  impregnable  barrier  against  the  Tartar 

h  America  now  contains  about  six  millions  of  European  blood  and 
descent;  and  their  numbers,  at  least  in  the  north,  are  continually 
increasing.  Whatever  may  be  the  changes  of  their  political  situa- 
tion, they  must  preserve  the  manners  of  Europe  ;  and  we  may  reflect 
with  some  pleasure,  that  the  English  language  will  probably  be  dif- 
fused over  an  immense  and  populous  oentinent. 

i  On  avoit  fait  venir  (for  the  siege  of  Turin)  140  pieces  de  canon  ; 
et  il  est  a  remarquer  que  chaque  gros  canon  roonte  rovienta  environ 
2000  ecus  :  il  y  avoit  110,000  boulets ;  10S.0O0  cartouches  d'une  facou, 
et  300,000  d'une  autre;  21,000  bombes;  27,700  -rrenades,  15,000  sacs 
a  terre,  30,000  instrumens  pour  le  pionnage;  1,200,000  livres  de  pou- 
dre.  Ajoutez  it  ces  munitions,  le  plomb,  le  fer,  et  le  fer-blanc,  les 
cordages,  tout  ce  qui  sert  aux  mineurs,  le  souphre,  le  salpiltre,  les 
outils  de  toute  espece.  II  est  certain  que  les  frais  de  tons  ces  prepa- 
ratifs  de  destruction  suffiroient  pourfjnder  et  pour  faire  fleurir  la  plus 
nombreuse  colonie.  Voltaire,  Siecle  de  Louis  XIV.  c.  XX.  in  his 
Works,  torn.  xi.  p.  391. 
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horse  ;  and  Europe  is  secure  from  any  future  irruption 
of  barbarians ;  since,  before  they  can  conquer,  they 
must  cease  to  be  barbarous.  Their  gradual  advances 
in  the  science  of  war  would  always  be  accompanied, 
as  we  may  learn  from  the  example  of  Russia,  with  a 
proportionable  improvement  in  the  arts  of  peace  and 
civil  policy  ;  and  they  themselves  must  deserve  a  place 
among  the  polished  nations  whom  they  subdue. 

Should  these  speculations  be  found  doubtful  or  fal- 
lacious, there  still  remains  a  more  humble  source  of 
comfort  and  hope.  The  discoveries  of  ancient  and 
modern  navigators,  and  the  domestic  history,  or  tradi- 
tion, of  the  most  enlightened  nations,  represent  the 
human  savage,  naked  both  in  mind  and  body,  and  des- 
titute of  laws,  of  arts,  of  ideas,  and  almost  of  lan- 
guage.* From  this  abject  condition,  perhaps  the 
primitive  and  universal  state  of  man.  he  has  gradually 
arisen  to  command  the  animals,  to  fertilize  the  earth, 
to  traverse  the  ocean,  and  to  measure  the  heavens. 
His  progress  in  the  improvement  and  exercise  of  his 
mental  and  corporeal  faculties  1  has  been  irregular  and 
various  ;  infinitely  slow  in  the  beginning,  and  increas- 
ing by  degrees  with  redoubled  velocity  :  agjes  of  labo- 
rious ascent  have  been  followed  by  a  moment  of  rapid 
downfall  ;  and  the  several  climates  of  the  globe  have 
felt  the  vicissitudes  of  light  and  darkness.  Yet  the 
experience  of  four  thousand  years  should  enlarge  our 
hopes,  and  diminish  our  apprehensions :  we  cannot 
determine  to  what  height  the  human  species  may  as- 
pire in  their  advances  towards  perfection  ;  but  it  may 
safely  be  presumed,  that  no  people,  unless  the  face  of 
nature  is  changed,  will  relapse  into  their  original  bar- 
barism. The  improvements  of  society  may  be  viewed 
under  a  threefold  aspect.  1.  The  poet  or  philosopher 
illustrates  his  age  and  country  by  the  efforts  of  a  sin- 
gle mind  ;  but  these  superior  powers  of  reason  or  fancy 
are  rare  and  spontaneous  productions  ;  and  the  genius 
of  Homer,  or  Cicero,  or  Newton,  would  excite  less 
admiration,  if  they  could  be  created  by  the  will  of  a 
prince,  or  the  lessons  of  a  preceptor.  2.  The  bene- 
fits of  law  and  policy,  of  trade  and  manufactures,  of 
arts  and  sciences,  are  more  solid  and  permanent;  and 
many  individuals  may  be  qualified,  by  education  and 
discipline,  to  promote,  in  their  respective  stations,  the 
interest  of  the  community.  But  this  general  order  is 
the  effect  of  skill  and  labour;  and  the  complex  ma- 
chinery may  be  decayed  by  time,  or  injured  by  vio- 
lence. 3.  Fortunately  for  mankind,  the  more  useful, 
or,  at  least,  more  necessary,  arts,  can  be  performed 
without  superior  talents,  or  national  subordination ; 
without  the  powers  of  one,  or  the  union  of  many. 
Each  village,  each  family,  each  individual,  must  al- 
ways possess  both  ability  and  inclination,  to  perpetu- 
ate the  use  of  fire m  and  of  metals ;  the  propagation 
and  service  of  domestic  animals ;  the  methods  of 
hunting  and  fishing;  the  rudiments  of  navigation; 
the  imperfect  cultivation'  of  corn,  or  other  nutritive 
grain  ;  and  the  simple  practice  of  the  mechanic  trades. 
Private  genius  and  public  industry  may  be  extirpated  ; 
but  these  hardy  plants  survive  the  tempest,  and  strike 
an  everlasting  root  into  the  most  unfavourable  soil. 
The  splendid  days  of  Augustus  and  Trajan  were 
eclipsed  by  a  cloud  of  ignorance ;  and  the  barbarians 

k  It  would  be  an  easy,  though  tedious,  task,  to  produce  the  authori- 
ties of  poets,  philosophers,  and  historians.  I  shall  therefore  content 
myself  with  appealing  to  the  decisive  and  authentic  testimony  of 
Diodorus  Sictilus,  (torn.  i.  1.  i.  p.  11.  12;  1.  iii.  p.  184,  &c.  edit.Wesse- 
ling.)  The  Icthyophagi,  who  in  his  time  wandered  along  the  shores 
of  the  Red  sea,  can  only  be  compared  to  the  natives  of  New  Holland. 
(Dampier's  Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  464 — 4G9.)  Fancy,  or  perhaps  reason, 
may  still  suppose  au  extreme  and  absolute  state  of  nature  far  below 
the  level  of  these  savages,  who  had  acquired  some  arts  and  instru- 
ments. 

1  See  the  learned  and  rational  work  of  the  president  Goguet,  de 
l'Origine  des  Loix,  des  Arts,  et  des  Sciences.  He  traces  from  facts, 
or  conjectures,  (torn.  i.  p.  147— 337. edit.  12mo.)  the  first  and  most  dif- 
ficult, steps  of  human  invention. 

m  It  is  certain,  however  strange,  that  many  nations  have  been  igno- 
rant of  the  use  of  fire.  Even  the  ingenious  natives  of  Otaheite,  who 
are  destitute  of  metals,  have  not  invented  any  earthen  vessels  capable 
of  sustaining  the  action  of  fire,  and  of  communicating  the  heat  to  the 
liquids  which  they  contain. 


subverted  the  laws  and  palaces  of  Rome.  But  the 
scythe,  the  invention  or  emblem  of  Saturn,11  still  con- 
tinued annually  to  mow  the  harvests  of  Italy;  and  the 
human  feasts  of  the  Laestrigons,0  have  never  been  re- 
newed on  the  coast  of  Campania. 

Since  the  first  discovery  of  the  arts,  war,  commerce, 
and  religious  zeal,  have  diffused,  among  the  savages 
of  the  old  and  new  world,  these  inestimable  gifts  : 
they  have  been  successively  propagated;  they  can 
never  be  lost.  We  may  therefore  acquiesce  in  the 
pleasing  conclusion,  that  every  age  of  the  world  has 
increased,  and  still  increases,  the  real  wealth,  the  hap- 
piness, the  knowledge,  and  perhaps  the  virtue,  of  the 
human  race.p 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

Zeno  and  Anasta&his,  emperors  of  t/ic  east. — Birth,  eduat- 
Won,  and  first  exploits  of  Theodoric  i/ie  Ostrogoth. — His 
invasion  and  conquest  of  Italy. —  The  Gothic  kingdom  of 
Italy. — S/ate  of  the  west. — Military  and  civil  government. 
— The  senator  Boethius. — Last  acts  and  death  of  Theo- 
doric. 

After  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire  A  D  476_507 
in  the  west,  an  interval  of  fifty  years,  till 
the  memorable  reign  of  Justinian,  is  faintly  marked  by 
the  obscure  names  and  imperfect  annals  of  Zeno,  An- 
astasius,  and  Justin,  who  suscessively  ascended  the 
throne  of  Constantinople.  During  the  same  period, 
Italy  revived  and  flourished  under  the  government  of 
a  Gothic  king,  who  might  have  deserved  a  statue 
among  the  best  and  bravest  of  the  ancient  Romans. 

Theod  oric  the  Ostrogoth,  the  four-  j^-lT^,  anlt  P,iu_ 
tcenth  in  lineal  descent  of  the  royal  line  cation  of  The- 
of  the  Amali,a  was  born  in  the  neigh-  ^p'^^-g 
bourhood  of  Vienna,b  two  years  after  the 
death  of  Attila.  A  recent  victory  had  restored  the  in- 
dependence of  the  Ostrogoths  ;  and  the  three  brothers, 
Walamir,  Theodemir,  and  Widimir,  who  ruled  that 
warlike  nation  with  united  counsels,  had  separately 
pitched  their  habitations  in  the  fertile  though  desolate 
province  of  Pannonia.  The  Huns  still  threatened 
their  revolted  subjects,  but  their  hasty  attack  was  re- 
pelled by  the  single  forces  of  Walamir,  and  the  news 
of  his  victory  reached  the  distant  camp  of  his  brother 
in  the  same  auspicious  moment  that  the  favourite  con- 
cubine of  Theodemir  was  delivered  of  a  son  and  heir. 
In  the  eighth  year  of  his  age,  Theodoric  was  reluc- 
tantly yielded  by  his  father  to  the  public  interest,  as 
the  pledge  of  an  alliance  which  Leo,  emperor  of  the 
east,  had  consented  to  purchase  by  an  annual  subsidy 
of  three  hundred  pounds  of  gold.  The  royal  hostage 
was  educated  at  Constantinople  with  care  and  tender- 
ness. His  body  was  formed  to  all  the  exercises  of 
war,  his  mind  was  expanded  by  the  habits  of  liberal 

n  Plutarch.  Quaest.  Rom.  in  torn.  ii.  p.  275.  Macrob.  Saltirnal.  \.  i. 
c.  8.  p.  152.  edit.  London.  The  arrival  of  Saturn  (of  his  religious  wor- 
ship) in  a  ship,  may  indicate,  that  the  savage  coast  of  Latium  wag 
first  discovered  and  civilized  by  the  Phoenicians. 

o  In  the  ninth  and  tenth  books  of  the  Odyssey,  Homer  has  embel- 
lished the  tales  of  fearful  and  credulous  sailors,  who  transformed  the 
cannibals  of  Italy  and  Sicily  into  monstrous  giants. 

p  The  merit  of  discovery  has  too  often  been-stained  with  avarice, 
cruelty,  and  fanaticism  ;  and  the  intercourse  of  nations  has  produced 
the  communication  of  disease  and  prejudice.  A  singular  exception 
is  due  to  the  virtue  of  our  own  times  and  country.  The  five  great 
voyages,  successively  undertaken  by  the  command  of  his  present 
majesty,  were  inspired  by  the  pure  and  generous  love  of  science  and 
of  mankind.  The  same  prince,  adapting  his  benefactions  to  the  dif- 
ferent stages  of  society,  has  founded  a  school  of  painting  in  his  capi- 
tal ;  and  has  introduced  into  the  islands  of  the  South  Sea,  the  vegb- 
tables  and  animals  most  useful  to  human  life. 

a  Jornandes  (de  Rebus  Gelicis,  c.  13,  14.  p.  G29,  G30.  edit.  Grot.) 
has  drawn  the  pedigree  of  Theodoric  from  Gapt,  one  of  the  Atises,  or 
demi-gods,  who  lived  about  the  time  of  Domitian.  Cassiodorius,  the 
first  who  celebrates  the  royal  race  of  the  Amali,  ( Variar.  viii.5.  ix.  25. 
x.  2.  xi.  1.)  reckons  the  grandson  of  Theodoric  as  the  seventeenth  in 
descent.  Peringsciold  (the  Swedish  commentator  of  Cochlceus,  Vit. 
Theodoric,  p.  271,  &c.  Stockholm,  1G99.)  labours  to  connect  this  ge- 
nealogy with  the  legends  or  traditions  of  his  native  country. 

b  More  correctly  on  the  banks  of  the  lake  Pelso  (Nieusiedler-see) 
near  Carnuntuin,  almost  on  the  same  spot  where  Marcus  Antoninus 
composed  his  meditations.  (Jornandes,  c.  52.  p.  659.  Severin.  Panno- 
nia Illustrata,  p.  22.  Cellarius,  Geograph.  torn.  i.  p.  350.) 
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conversation  ;  he  frequented  the  schools  of  the  most 
skilful  masters  ;  but  he  disdained  or  neglected  the  arts 
of  Greece,  and  so  ignorant  did  he  always  remain  of 
the  first  elements  of  science,  that  a  rude  mark  was 
contrived  to  represent  the  signature  of  the  illiterate 
king  of  Italy. c  As  soon  as  he  had  attained  the  age  of 
eighteen,  he  was  restored  to  the  wishes  of  the  Ostro- 
goths, whom  the  emperor  aspired  to  gain  by  liberality 
and  confidence.  Walamir  had  fallen  in  battle ;  the 
youngest,  of  the  brothers,  Widimir.  had  led  away  into 
Italy  and  Gaul  an  army  of  barbarians,  and  the  whole 
nation  acknowledged  for  their  king  the  father  of  Theo- 
doric.  His  ferocious  subjects  admired  the  strength 
and  stature  of  their  young  prince  ;d  and  he  soon  con- 
vinced tliem  that  be  had  not  degenerated  from  the 
valour  of  his  ancestors.  At  the  head  of  six  thousand 
volunteers,  he  secretly  left  the  camp  in  quest  of  adven- 
tures, descended  the  Danube  as  far  as  Singidunum  or 
Belgrade,  and  soon  returned  to  his  father  with  the 
spoils  of  a  Sarmntian  king  whom  he  had  vanquished 
and  slain.  Such  triumphs,  however,  were  produc- 
tive only  of  fame,  and  the  invincible  Ostrogoths  were 
reduced  to  extreme  distress  by  the  want  of  cloth- 
ing and  food.  They  unanimously  resolved  to  desert 
their  Patinonian  encampments,  and  boldly  to  advance 
into  the  warm  and  wealthy  neighbourhood  of  the  By- 
zantine court,  which  already  maintained  in  pride  and 
luxury  so  many  bands  of  confederate  Goths.  After 
proving  by  some  acts  of  hostility  that  they  could  be 
dangerous,  or  at  least  troublesome,  enemies,  the  Ostro- 
goths sold  at  a  high  price  their  reconciliation  and 
fidelity,  accepted  a  donative  of  lands  and  money,  and 
were  intrusted  with  the  defence  of  the  lower  Danube, 
under  the  command  of  Theodoric,  who  succeeded  after 
his  father's  death  to  the  hereditary  throne  of  the  Amali.* 
rr.,  r      A  hero,  descended  from  a  race  of 

I  he  reign  ol  '    ,  ,       •     ,   ,  , 

Zeno,       kings,  must  have  despised  the  base  Isau- 

AF^br4A,— T'an         Was  *nves,PQ'  with  the  Roman 
e  r.  pr. ..    pUrp]e?  without  any  endowments  of  mind 

or  body,  without  any  advantages  of  royal  birth,  or 
superior  qualifications.  After  trie  failure  of  the  Theo- 
dosian  line,  the  choice  of  Pulcheria  and  of  the  senate 
might  he  justified  in  some  measure  by  the  characters 
of  Martian  and  Leo,  but  the  latter  of  these  princes 
confirmed  and  dishonoured  his  reign  by  the  perfidious 
murder  of  Aspar  and  his  sons,  who  too  rigorously  ex- 
acted the  debt  of  gratitude  and  obpdience.  The  inhe- 
ritance of  Leo  and  of  the  east  was  peaceably  devolved 
on  his  infant  grandson,  the  son  of  his  daughter  Ariad- 
ne :  and  her  Isaurian  husband,  the  fortunate  Trascalis 
seus,  exchanged  that  barbarous  sound  for  the  Grecian 
appellation  of  Zeno.  After  the  decease  of  the  elder 
Leo,  he  approached  with  unnatural  respect  the  throne 
of  his  son,  humbly  received,  as  a  gift,  the  second  rank 
in  the  empire,  and  soon  excited  the  public  suspicion 
on  the  sudden  and  premature  death  of  his  young  col- 
league, whose  life  could  no  longer  promote  the  success 
of  his  ambition.  But  the  palace  of  Constantinople  was 
ruled  by  female  influence,  and  agitated  by  female  pas- 
sions :  and  Verina,  the  widow  of  Leo,  claiming  his 
empire  as  her  own,  pronounced  a  sentence  of  deposi- 
tion against  the  worthless  and  ungrateful  servant  on 
whom  she  alone  had  bestowed  the  sceptre  of  the  east/ 


e  The  four  first  letters  of  his  name  (fe EC! A)  were  inscribed  on  a 
gold  plate,  and  when  it  was  fixed  on  the  paper,  the  king  drew  his 
pen  through  the  intervals.  (Anonym.  Valesian.  ad  calcem  Amm. 
Marcellin.  p.  722  )  This  authentic  fact,  with  the  testimony  of  Pro- 
copius,  or  at  least  of  the  contemporary  Goths,  (Gothic.  1.  i.  c.  2.  p. 
311.)  far  outweighs  the  vague  praises  of  Ennodius.  (Sirmond.  Opera, 
torn.  i.  p.  1596.)  and  Theophanes  (Chronograph,  p.  112.) 

d  Stalura  est  quae  resignet  proceritale  regnantem.  (Ennodius,  p. 
1014.)  The  bishop  of  Pavia  (I  mean  the  ecclesiastic  who  wished  to 
be  a  bishop)  then  proceeds  to  celebrate  the  complexion,  eyes,  hands, 
*c.  of  his  sovereign. 

e  The  state  of  the  Ostrogoths,  and  the  first  years  of  Theodoric,  are 
founded  in  Jornandes  (c.  52 — 56.  p. 689 — G96.)  and  Malchus,  (Excerpt. 
Legat.  p.  78 — SO.)  who  erroneously  styles  him  the  son  of  Walamir. 

i  Theophanes  (p.  111.)  inserts  a  copy  of  her  sacred  letters  to  the 

provinces:  *cti  &r»  £»T*\!tov  Ji^Tfpov  tvrt   .  .  .  x»*  an  wpaxupviir*. 

ptd*  Zxtrthf  ■•*  Tpxj-xxK\nrxnvy  &c.  Such  female  pretensions  would 
have  astonished  the  slaves  of  the  first  Caesars. 


As  soon  as  she  sounded  a  revolt  in  the  ears  of  Zeno, 
he  fled  with  precipitation  into  the  mountains  of  Isauria, 
and  her  brother  Basiliscus,  already  infamous  by  his 
African  expedition,^  was  unanimously  proclaimed  by 
the  servile  senate.  But  the  reign  of  the  usurper  was 
short  and  turbulent.  Basiliscus  presumed  to  assassi- 
nate the  lover  of  his  sister ;  he  dared  to  offend  the 
lover  of  his  wife,  the  vain  and  insolent  Harmatius, 
who,  in  the  midst  of  Asiatic  luxury,  affected  the  dress, 
the  demeanour,  and  the  surname  of  Achilles."1  By  the 
conspiracy  of  the  malcontents,  Zeno  was  recalled  from 
exile;  the  armies,  the  capital,  the  person  of  Basilis- 
cus, were  betrayed;  and  his  whole  family  was  con- 
demned to  the  long  agony  of  cold  and  hunger  by  the 
inhuman  conqueror,  who  wanted  courage  to  encounter 
or  to  forgive  his  enemies.  The  haughty  spirit  of  Ve- 
rina was  still  incapable  of  submission  or  repose.  She 
provoked  the  enmity  of  a  favourite  general,  embraced 
his  cause  as  soon  as  he  was  disgraced,  created  a  new 
emperor  in  Syria  and  Egypt,  raised  an  army  of  seventy 
thousand  men,  and  persisted  to  the  last  moment  of  her 
life  in  a  fruitless  rebellion,  which,  according  to  the 
fashion  of  the  age,  had  been  predicted  by  christian 
hermits  and  pagan  magicians.  While  the  east  was 
afflicted  by  the  passions  of  Verina,  her  daughter  Ari- 
adne was  distinguished  by  the  female  virtues  of  mild- 
ness and  fidelity;  she  followed  her  husband  in  his 
exile,  and  after  his  restoration  she  implored  his  clem- 
ency in  favour  of  her  mother.  On  the  of  Anastasius, 
decease  of  Zeno,  Ariadne,  the  daughter,  A. D.  491 — 518. 
the  mother,  and  the  widow  of  an  empe-  Apniii.  July  8. 
ror,  gave  her  hand  and  the  imperial  title  to  Anastasius, 
an  aged  domestic  of  the  palace,  who  survived  his  ele- 
vation above  twenty-seven  years,  and  whose  character 
is  attested  by  the  acclamation  of  the  people,  "  Reign 
as  you  have  lived  !"  ' 

Whatever  fear  or  affection  could  be-  service  nn(j  re. 
stow,  was  profusely  lavished  by  Zeno  volt  of  Theodo- 

on  the  king  of  the  Ostrogoths  ;  the  rank  'Jf'ry  475  48a 

of  patrician  and  consul,  the  command  of 
the  Palatine  troops,  an  equestrian  statue,  a  treasure 
in  gold  and  silver  of  many  thousand  pounds,  the  name 
of  son,  and  the  promise  of  a  rich  and  honourable  wife. 
As  long  as  Theodoric  condescended  to  serve,  he  sup- 
ported with  courage  and  fidelity  the  cause  of  his 
benefactor :  his  rapid  march  contributed  to  the  resto- 
ration of  Zeno  ;  and  in  the  second  revolt,  the  TTala- 
mirs,  as  they  were  called,  pursued  and  pressed  the 
Asiatic  rebels,  till  they  left  an  easy  victory  to  the 
imperial  troops.*  But  the  faithful  servant  was  sud- 
denly converted  into  a  formidable  enemy,  who  spread 
the  flames  of  war  from  Constantinople  to  the  Adriatic ; 
many  flourishing  cities  were  reduced  to  ashes,  and  the 
agriculture  of  Thrace  was  almost  extirpated  by  the 
wanton  cruelty  of  the  Goths,  who  deprived  their  cap- 
tive peasants  of  the  right  hand  that  guided  the  plough.1 
On  such  occasions,  Theodoric  sustained  the  loud  and 
specious  reproach  of  disloyalty,  of  ingratitude,  and  of 
insatiate  avarice,  which  could  be  only  excused  by  the 
hard  necessity  of  his  situation.  He  reigned,  not  as 
the  monarch,  but  as  the  minister,  of  a  ferocious  people, 


g  See  p.  593. 

h  Suidas,  torn.  i.  p.  332,  333.  edit.  Kuster. 

i  The  contemporary  histories  of  Malchus  and  Candidus  are  lost ; 
but  some  extracts  or  fragments  have  been  saved  by  Photius,  (Ixxviii. 
lxxix.  p.  100 — 102.)  Constamine  Porphyrogenitus,  (Excerpt.  Lee.  p. 
73—97.)  and  in  various  articles  of  the  Lexicon  of  Suidas.  The  Chro- 
nicle of  Marcellinus  (Imago  Historiae)  are  originals  for  the  reigns  of 
Zeno  and  Anastasius ;  and  1  must  acknowledge,  almost  for  the  last 
time,  my  obligations  to  the  large  and  accurate  collections  of  Tille- 
monl.  (Hist,  des  Emp.  torn.  vi.  p.  472— 652  ) 

k  In  ipsis  congressionis  tuae  foribus  cessit  invasor,  cum  profitgo 
pertesceptra  redderentur  de  salute  dubitanti.  Ennodius  then  pro- 
ceeds (p.  1596,  1597.  torn.  i.  Sirmond.)  to  transport  his  hem  (on  a 
flying  dragon)  into  Ethiopia,  beyond  the  tropic  of  Cancer.  The 
evidence  of  the  Valesian  Fragment,  (p.  717.)  Liberatus,  (Brev.  Eu- 
tych.  c.  25.  p.  118.)  and  Theophanes  (p.  12.)  is  more  sober  and  rational. 

1  This  cruel  practice  is  specially  imputed  to  the  Triarian  Goths, 
less  barbarous,  as  it  should  seem,  than  the  Watarnirs;  but  the  son  of 
Theodemir  is  charged  with  the  ruin  of  many  Roman  cities.  (Malchus, 
Excerpt.  Leg.  p.  95.) 
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whose  spirit  was  unbroken  by  slavery,  and  impatient 
of  real  or  imaginary  insults.  Their  poverty  was  incur- 
able ;  since  the  most  liberal  donatives  were  soon  dis- 
sipated in  wasteful  luxury,  and  the  most  fertile  estates 
became  barren  in  their  hands ;  they  despised,  but  they 
envied,  the  laborious  provincials  ;  and  when  their  sub- 
sistence had  failed,  the  Ostrogoths  embraced  the  fa- 
miliar resources  of  war  and  rapine.  It  had  been  the 
wish  of  Theodoric,  (such  at  least  was  his  declaration,) 
to  lead  a  peaceable,  obscure,  obedient  life,  on  the  con- 
fines of  Scythia,  till  the  Byzantine  court,  by  splendid 
and  fallacious  promises,  seduced  him  to  attack  a  con- 
federate tribe  of  Goths,  who  had  been  engaged  in  the 
party  of  Basiliscus.  He  marched  from  his  station  in 
Massia,  on  the  solemn  assurance  that  before  he  reached 
Adrianople,  he  should  meet  a  plentiful  convoy  of 
provisions,  and  a  reinforcement  of  eight  thousand 
horse  and  thirty  thousand  foot,  while  the  legions  of 
Asia  were  encamped  at  Heraclea  to  second  his  opera- 
tions. These  measures  were  disappointed  by  mutual 
jealousy.  As  he  advanced  into  Thrace,  the  son  of 
Theodemir  found  an  inhospitable  solitude,  and  his 
Gothic  followers,  with  a  heavy  train  of  horses,  of 
mules,  and  of  waggons,  were  betrayed  by  their  guides 
among  the  rocks  and  precipices  of  Mount  Sondis, 
where  he  was  assaulted  by  the  arms  and  invectives  of 
Theodoric  the  sou  of  Triarius.  From  a  neighbouring 
height,  his  artful  rival  harangued  the  camp  of  the 
Walamirs,  and  branded  their  leader  with  the  oppro- 
brious names  of  child,  of  madman,  of  perjured  traitor, 
the  enemy  of  his  blood  and  nation.  "Are  you  igno- 
rant," exclaimed  the  son  of  Triarius,  "  that  it  is  the 
constant  policy  of  the  Romans  to  destroy  the  Goths 
by  each  other's  swords  1  Are  you  insensible  that  the 
victor  in  this  unnatural  conquest  will  be  exposed,  and 
justly  exposed,  to  their  implacable  revenge  1  Where 
are  those  warriors,  my  kinsmen  and  thy  own,  whose 
widows  now  lament  that  their  lives  were  sacrificed  to 
thy  rash  ambition  1  Where  is  the  wealth  which  thy 
soldiers  possessed  when  they  were  first  allured  from 
their  native  homes  to  enlist  under  thy  standard  1  Each 
of  them  was  then  master  of  three  or  four  horses  ;  they 
now  follow  thee  on  foot  like  slaves,  through  the  de- 
serts of  Thrace  ;  those  men  who  were  tempted  by  the 
hope  of  measuring  gold  with  a  bushel,  those  brave 
men  who  are  as  free  and  as  noble  as  thyself."  A 
language  so  well  suited  to  the  temper  of  the  Goths, 
excited  clamour  and  discontent;  and  the  son  of  Theo- 
demir, apprehensive  of  being  left  alone,  was  compel- 
led to  embrace  his  brethren,  and  to  imitate  the  example 
of  Roman  perfidy.™ 

He  undertakes      '    lli  eVeTJ  S„fate  °f  h'S  ^rUme,  the  pru- 

the  conquest  of  dence  and  firmness  of  Theodoric  were 
It3A'D  480  equally  conspicuous  ;  whether  he  threat- 
ened Constantinople  at  the  head  of  the 
confederate  Goths,  or  retreated  with  a  faithful  band 
to  the  mountains  and  sea-coast  of  Epirus.  At  length 
the  accidental  death  of  the  son  of  Triarius"  destroyed 
the  balance  which  the  Romans  had  been  so  anxious 
to  preserve,  the  whole  nation  acknowledged  the  su- 
premacy of  the  Amali,  and  the  Byzantine  court  sub- 
scribed an  ignominious  and  oppressive  treaty.0  The 
senate  had  already  declared,  that  it  was  necessary  to 
choose  a  party  among  the  Goths,  since  the  public  was 
unequal  to  the  support  of  their  united  forces;  a  sub- 
sidy of  two  thousand  pounds  of  gold,  with  the  ample 
pay  of  thirteen  thousand  men,  were  required  for  the 


m  Jornandes  (c.  56,  57.  p.  C9G.)  displays  the  services  of  Theodoric, 
confesses  his  rewards,  but  dissembles  Hist  revolt,  of  which  such  cu- 
rious details  have  been  preserved  by  Malchus.  (Excerpt.  Legat.  p. 
78 — 97.)  Marcellinus,  a  domestic  of  Justiniau,  under  whoso  fourth 
consulship,  (A.D.  534.)  he  composed  his  Chronicle,  (Scaliger,  Thesau- 
rus Temporum,  P.  ii.  p.  34 — 57.)  betrays  his  prejudice  and  passion  : 
in  Graeciam  debacchantem  .  .  .  Zenonis  munincentia  pene  pacatus 
•  .  .  beneficiis  nunrjuam  salialus,  &c. 

d  Ashe  was  riding;  in  his  own  camp,  an  unruly  horse  threw  him 
against  the  point  of  a  spear  which  hung  before  a  tent,  or  was  fixed  on 
a  waggon.  (Marcellin.  in  Chron.  Evagrius,  1.  iii.  c.  25.) 

o  See  Malchus  (p.  91.)  anil  Evagrius,  (1.  iii.  c.  35.) 


least  considerable  of  their  armies  ;  p  and  the  Isaurians, 
who  guarded  not  the  empire  but  the  emperor,  enjoyed, 
besides  the  privilege  of  rapine,  an  annual  pension  of 
five  thousand  pounds.  The  sagacious  mind  of  Theo- 
doric soon  perceived  that  he  was  odious  to  the  Ro- 
mans, and  suspected  by  the  barbarians;  he  under- 
stood the  popular  murmur,  that  his  subjects  were  ex- 
posed in  their  frozen  huts  to  intolerable  hardships, 
while  their  king  was  dissolved  in  the  luxury  of 
Greece,  and  he  prevented  the  painful  alternative  of 
encountering  the  Goths,  as  the  champion,  or  of  lead- 
ing them  to  the  field  as  the  enemy,  of  Zeno.  Embrac- 
ing an  enterprise  worthy  of  his  courage  and  ambition, 
Theodoric  addressed  the  emperor  in  the  following 
words:  "Although  your  servant  is  maintained  in  af- 
fluence by  your  liberality,  graciously  listen  to  the 
wishes  of  my  heart !  Italy,  the  inheritance  of  your 
predecessors,  and  Rome  itself,  the  head  and  mistress 
of  the  world,  now  fluctuate  under  the  violence  and  op- 
pression of  Odoacer  the  mercenary.  Direct  me,  with 
my  national  troops,  to  march  against  the  tyrant.  If  I 
fall,  you  will  be  relieved  from  an  expensive  and 
troublesome  friend  :  if,  with  the  divine  permission,  I 
succeed,  I  shall  govern  in  your  name,  and  to  your 
gloTy,  the  Roman  senate,  and  the  part  of  the  republic 
delivered  from  slavery  by  my  victorious  arms."  The 
proposal  of  Theodoric  was  accepted,  and  perhaps  had 
been  suggested,  by  the  Byzantine  court.  But  the 
forms  of  the  commission  or  grant,  appear  to  have  been 
expressed  with  a  prudent  ambiguity,  which  might  be 
explained  by  the  event;  and  it  was  left  doubtful, 
whether  the  conqueror  of  Italy  should  reign  as  the 
lieutenant,  the  vassal,  or  the  ally  of  the  emperor  of 
the  east.0- 

The  reputation  both  of  the  leader  and  Ujsm  r \ 
of  the  war  diffused  a  universal  ardour;  18  •" 
the  Walamirs  were  multiplied  by  the  Gothic  swarms 
already  engaged  in  the  service,  or  seated  in  the  pro- 
vinces, of  the  empire ;  and  each  bold  barbarian,  who 
had  heard  of  the  wealth  and  beauty  of  Italy,  was  im- 
patient to  seek,  through  the  most  perilous  adventures, 
the  possession  of  such  enchanting  objects.  The  march 
of  Theodoric  must  be  considered  as  the  emigration  of 
an  entire  people  :  the  wives  and  children  of  the  Goths, 
their  aged  parents,  and  most  precious  effects,  were 
carefully  transported ;  and  some  idea  may  be  formed 
of  the  heavy  baggage  that  now  followed  the  camp, 
by  the  loss  of  two  thousand  waggons,  which  had  been 
sustained  in  a  single  action  in  the  war  of  Epirus. 
For  their  subsistence,  the  Goths  depended  on  the 
magazines  of  corn,  which  was  ground  in  portable  mill9 
by  the  hands  of  their  women  ;  on  the  milk  and  flesh 
of  their  flocks  and  herds  ;  on  the  casual  produce  of  the 
chace  ;  and  upon  the  contributions  which  they  might 
impose  on  all  who  should  presume  to  dispute  the  pas- 
sage, or  to  refuse  their  friendly  assistance.  Notwith- 
standing these  precautions,  they  were  exposed  to  the 
danger,  and  almost  to  the  distress,  of  famine,  in  a 
march  of  seven  hundred  miles,  which  had  been  under- 
taken in  the  depth  of  a  rigorous  winter.  Since  the  fall 
of  the  Roman  power,  Dacia  and  Pannonia  no  longer 
exhibited  the  rich  prospect  of  populous  cities,  well 
cultivated  fields,  and  convenient  highways:  the  reign 
of  barbarism  and  desolation  was  restored,  and  the 
tribes  of  Bulgarians,  Gepida;,  and  Sarmatians,  who 
had  occupied  the  vacant  province,  were  prompted  by 
their  native  fierceness,  or  the  solicitations  of  Odoacer, 
to  resist  the  progress  of  his  enemy.  In  many  obscure 
though  bloody  battles  Theodoric  fought  and  vanquish- 
ed ;  till  at  length,  surmounting  every  obstacle  by  skil- 
ful conduct  and  persevering  courage,  he  descended 


I>  Malchus,  p.  85.  In  a  sinele  action,  which  was  derided  by  the. 
skill  and  discipline  of  Sabiniaji,  Theodoric  could  lose  5000  men. 

q  Jornandes  (c.  57.  p.  69fi,  C97.)  has  abridged  the  great  history  of 
Cassiodorius.  See,  compare,  and  reconcile",  Procopius,  (Gothic,  1. 1. 
c.  i.)  the  Valesian  Frasmeut,  (p.  718.)  Theophanes,  (p.  113.)  and 
Marcellinus,  (in  Chron.) 
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from  the  Julian  Alps,  and  displayed  his  invincible 
banners  on  the  confines  of  Italy/ 

The  three  de-      Odoacer,  a  rival  not  unworthy  of  his 
feats  of  Odoacer,  arms,  had  already  occupied  the  advanta- 
A.  D.  489.      creous  and  well-known  post  of  the  river 

Aug.  28.        S,  .,  •      r  <•    »      -i  • 

Sept?27;  Sontius  near  the  ruins  of.  Aquileia,  at 
A.  D.  490.  the  head  of  a  powerful  host,  whose  in- 
August,  dependent  kings'  or  leaders  disdained 
the  duties  of  subordination  and  the  prudence  of  delays. 
No  sooner  had  Theodoric  granted  a  short  repose  and 
refreshment  to  his  wearied  cavalry,  than  he  boldly 
attacked  the  fortifications  of  the  enemy  ;  the  Ostrogoths 
showed  more  ardour  to  acquire,  than  the  mercenaries 
to  defend,  the  lands  of  Italy  ;  and  the  reward  of  the 
first  victory  was  the  possession  of  the  Venetian  prov- 
ince as  far  as  the  walls  of  Verona.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood of  that  city,  on  the  steep  banks  of  the  rapid 
Adige,  he  was  opposed  by  a  new  army,  reinforced  in 
its  numbers,  and  not  impaired  in  its  courage:  the  con- 
test was  more  obstinate,  but  the  event  was  still  more 
decisive;  Odoacer  fled  to  Ravenna,  Theodoric  advan- 
ced to  Milan,  and  the  vanquished  troops  saluted  their 
conqueror  with  loud  acclamations  of  respect  and  fidel- 
ity. But  their  want  either  of  constancy7  or  of  faith, 
soon  exposed  him  to  the  most  imminent  danger;  his 
vanguard,  with  several  Gothic  counts,  which  had  been 
rashly  entrusted  to  a  deserter,  was  betrayed  and,  des- 
troyed near  Faenza  by  his  double  treachery;  Odoacer 
again  appeared  master  of  the  field,  and  the  invader, 
strongly  intrenched  in  his  camp  of  Pavia,  was  Teduced 
to  solicit  the  aid  of  a  kindred  nation,  the  Visigoths  of 
Gaul.  In  the  course  of  this  history,  the  most  voraci- 
ous appetite  for  war  will  be  abundantly  satiated  ;  nor 
can  I  much  lament  that  our  dark  and  imperfect  materi- 
als do  not  afford  a  more  ample  narrative  of  the  distress 
of  Italy,  and  of  the  fierce  conflict,  which  was  finally 
decided  by  the  abilities,  experience,  and  valour  of  the 
Gothic  king.  Immediately  before  the  battle  of 
Verona,  he  visited  the  tent  of  his  mother'  and  sister, 
and  requested,  that  on  a  day  the  most  illustrious  festi- 
val of  his  life,  they  would  adorn  him  with  the  rich 
garments  which  they  had  worked  with  their  own 
hands.  "  Our  glory,"  said  he,  "  is  mutual  and  in- 
separable. You  are  known  to  the  world  as  the  mother 
of  Theodoric  ;  and  it  becomes  rne  to  prove,  that  I  am 
the  genuine  offspring  of  those  heroes  from  whom  I 
claim  my  descent."  The  wife  or  concubine  of  Theod- 
cmir  was  inspired  with  the  spirit  of  German  matrons, 
who  esteem  their  sons'  honour  far  above  their  safety  ; 
and  it  is  reported,  that  in  a  desperate  action,  when 
Theodoric  himself  was  hurried  along  by  the  torrent 
of  a  flying  crowd,  she  boldly  met  them  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  camp,  and,  by  her  generous  reproaches, 
drove  them  back  on  the  swords  of  the  enemy." 
...      .  ,  ,.         From  the  Alps  to  the  extremity  of  Ca- 

His  capitulation    ...  .  r.         .        ,   ,        i       .   ,  , 

and  death,      labrta,  I  heodoric  reigned  by  the  right 
A.  p.  403.      0f  conquest:  the  Vandal  ambassadors 
arc  surrendered  the  island  of  Sicily,  as  a 

lawful  appendage  of  his  kingdom;  and  he  was  accept- 
ed as  the  deliverer  of  Rome  by  the  senate  and  people, 
who  had  shut  their  gates  against  the  flying  usurper.1 
Ravenna  alone,  secure  in  the  fortifications  of  art  and 
nature,  still  sustained  a  siege  of  almost  three  years; 
and  the  daring  sallies  of  Odoacer  carried  slaughter  and 

r  Theodoric's  march  is  supplied  and  illustrated  by  Ennodius,  (p. 
1598 — 1602.)  when  the  bumbast  of  the  oration  is  translated  into  the 
language  of  common  sense. 

«  Tot  reges,&c.  (Ennodius,  p.  1602.)  We  must  recollecthow  much 
the  royal  title  was  multiplied  and  degraded,  and  that  the  mercena- 
ries of  Italy  were  the  fragments  of  many  tribes  and  nations. 

t  See  Ennodius,  p.  1603,  1604.  Since  the  orator,  in  the  king's  pre- 
sence, could  mention  and  praise,  his  mother,  we  may  conclude  that 
the  magnanimity  of  Theodoric  was  not  hurt  by  the  vulgar  reproaches 
of  concubine  and  bastard. 

u  This  anecdote  is  related  on  the  modern  but  resDectable  authority 
of  Sigonius :  (Op.  torn.  i.  p.  580.  De  Occident.  Imp.  I.  xv.)  his  words 
are  curious — "  Would  you  return  !"  ccc.  She  presented,  and  almost 
displayed,  the  original  recess. 

i  Hist.  Miscelf.  1.  xv.  a  Roman  history  from  Janus  to  the  ninth 
century,  an  Epitome  of  Eutropius,  Paulus  Diaconus,  and  Theophanes, 
which  Muratori  has  published  from  a  MS.  in  the  Ambrosian  library. 
(Script.  Rerum  llalicaruin,  lorn.  i.p.  100.) 


dismay  into  the  Gothic  camp.  At  length,  destitute  of 
provisions,  and  hopeless  of  relief,  that  unfortunate 
monarch  yielded  to  the  groans  of  his  subjects  and  the 
clamours  of  his  soldiers.  A  treaty  of  peace  was  ne- 
gociated  by  the  bishop  of  Ravenna;  the  Ostrogoths 
were  admitted  into  the  city,  and  the  hostile  kings  con- 
sented, under  the  sanction  of  an  oath,  to  rule  with 
equal  and  undivided  authority  the  provinces  of  Italy. 
The  event  of  such  an  agreement  may  be  easily  fore- 
seen. After  some  days  had  been  devoted  to  the  sem- 
blance of  joy  and  friendship,  Odoacer,  in  the  midst  of 
a  solemn  banquet,  was  stabbed  by  the  hand,  or  at  least 
by  the  command,  of  his  rival.  Secret  and  effectual 
orders  had  been  previously  despatched  ;  the  faithless 
and  rapacious  mercenaries,  at  the  same  moment,  and 
without  resistance,  were  universally  massacred  ;  and 
the  royalty  of  Theodoric  was  proclaimed  by  the  Goths, 
with  the  tardy,  reluctant,  ambiguous  consent  of  the 
emperor  of  the  east.  The  design  of  a  conspiracy  was 
imputed,  according  to  the  usual  forms,  to  the  prostrate 
tyrant ;  but  his  innocence,  and  the  guilt  of  his  con- 
queror,^  are  sufficiently  proved  by  the  advantageous 
treaty  which  force  would  not  sincerely  have  granted, 
nor  weakness  have  rashly  infringed.  The  jealousy  of 
power,  and  the  mischiefs  of  discord,  may  suggest  a 
more  decent  apology,  and  a  sentence  less  rigorous  may 
be  pronounced  against  a  crime  which  was  necessary  to 
introduce  into  Italy  a  generation  of  public  felicity. 
The  livino-  author  of  this  felicity  was  an-  D  •      ,  ™, 

,  ,  a  .    .     ,  .  J  Keign  of  1  neo- 

daciously  praised  m  his  own  presence  done  king  of 
by  sacred  ami  profane  orators  ;2  but  his-  Ita^-  D 
tory  (in  his  time  she  was  mute  and  in-       March  5. 
glorious)  has  not  left  any  just  represen-      A.  It.  520. 
tation  of  the  events  which  displayed,  or      August 30. 
of  the  defects  which  clouded,  the  virtues  of  Theodo- 
ric.1   One  record  of  his  fame,  the  volume  of  public 
epistles  composed  by  Cassiodorius  in  the  royal  name, 
is  still  extant,  and  has  obtained  more  implicit  credit 
than  it  seems  to  deserve.b    They  exhibit  the  forms, 
rather  than  the  substance,  of  his  government;  and  we 
should  vainly  search  for  the  pure  and  spontaneous  sen- 
timents of  the  barbarian  amidst  the  declamation  and 
learning  of  a  sophist,  the  wishes  of  a  Roman  senator, 
the  precedents  of  office,  and  the  vague  professions, 
which,  in  every  court  and  on  every  occasion,  compose 
the  language  of  discreet  ministers.    The  reputation 
of  Theodoric  may  repose  with  more  confidence  on  the 
visible  peace  and  prosperity  of  a  reign  of  thirty-three 
years;  the  unanimous  esteem  of  his  own  times;  and 
the  memory  of  his  wisdom  and  courage,  his  justice 
and  humanity,  which  was  deeply  impressed  on  the 
minds  of  the  Goths  and  Italians. 

The  partition  of  the  lands  of  Italy,  of  Partition  of 
which  Theodoric  assigned  the  third  part  lands, 
to  his  soldiers,  is  honourably  arraigned  as  the  sole  in- 
justice of  his  life.  And  even  this  act  may  be  fairly 
justified  by  the  example  of  Odoacer,  the  rights  of  con- 
quest, the  true  interest  of  the  Italians,  and  the  sacred 
duty  of  subsisting  a  whole  people,  who,  on  the  faith 


y  Procopius  (Gothic,  1.  i.  c.  i.)  approves  himself  an  impartial  scep- 
tic; <?*■»■<  .  .  .  .  JoXip»  Tpo-a)  i*Tsiv.=  .  Cassiodorius  (in  Chron.)  and 
Ennodius  (p.  1604.)  are  loyal  and  credulous,  and  the  testimony  of  the 
Valesian  fragment  (p.  718.)  may  justify  their  belief.  Marcellinus 
spits  the  venom  of  a  Greek  subject — perjuriis  illectua,  interfectusque 
est,  (in  Chron.) 

z  The  sonorous  and  servile  oration  of  Ennodius  was  pronounced  at 
Milan  or  Ravenna  in  the  years  507  or  508.  (Sirmond,  torn.  i.  p.  1615.) 
Two  or  three  years  afterwards,  the  orator  was  rewarded  with  the 
bishoprick  of  Pavia,  which  he  held,  till  his  death,  in  the  year  521. 
(Dupin.  Bibliot.  Eccies.  torn.  v.  p.  11—14.  See  Saxii  Onomaslicon, 
torn.  ii.  p.  12.) 

a  Our  best  materials  are  occasional  hints  from  Procopius  and  the 
Valesian  Fragments,  which  was  discovered  by  Sirmond,  and  is  pub- 
lished at  the  end  of  Ammianus  Marcellinus.  The  author's  name  is 
unknown,  and  his  style  is  barbarous  ;  but  in  his  various  facts  he  ex- 
hibits the  knowledge,  without  the  passions,  of  a  contemporary.  The 
president  Montesquieu  had  formed  the  plan  of  a  history  of  Theodoric, 
which  at  a  distance  might  appear  a  rich  and  interesting  subject. 

!>  The  best  edition  of  Variorum  Libri  xii.  is  that  of  Joh.  Uarretius; 
(Rotomagi,  1679.  in  Opp.  Cassiodor.  2  vol.  in  fol.)  but  they  deserved 
and  required  such  an  editor  as  the  marquis  Scipio  Maffei,  who 
thought  of  publishing  them  at  Verona.  The  Barbara  Eleganta  (as 
it  is  ingeniously  named  by  Tiraboschi)  is  never  simple,  and  seldom 
perspicuous. 
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of  his  promises,  had  transported  themselves  into  a  dis- 
tant iaiid.f     Under  the  reign  of  Theodoric,  and  in  the 
happy  climate  of  Italy,  the  Goths  soon  multiplied  to  a 
formidable  host  of  two  hundred  thousand  men,d  and  the 
whole  amount  of  their  families  may  be  computed  by 
the  ordinary  addition  of  women  and  children.  Their 
invasion  of  property,  a  part  of  which  must  have  been 
already  vacant,  was  disguised  by  the  generous  but.  im- 
proper name  of  hospitality  ;  these  unwelcome  guests 
were  irregularly  dispersed  over  the  face  of  Italy,  and 
the  lot  of  each  barbarian  was  adequate  to  his  birth  and 
office,  the  number  of  his  followers,  and  the  rustic 
wealth  which  he  possessed  in  slaves  and  cattle.  The 
distinctions  of  noble  and  plebeian  were  acknowledged  ;e 
but  the  lands  of  every  freeman  were  exempt  from  taxes, 
and  he  enjoyed  the  inestimable  privilege  of  being  sub- 
ject only  to  the  laws  of  his  country.'    Fashion,  and 
even  convenience,  soon  persuaded  the  conquerors  to 
assume  the  more  elegant  dress  of  the  natives,  but  they 
still  persisted  in  the  use  of  their  mother-tongue;  and 
their  contempt  for  the  Latin  schools  was  applauded  by 
Theodoric  himself,  who  gratified  their  prejudices,  or 
his  own,  by  declaring,  that  the  child  who  had  trem- 
bled at  a  rod,  would  never  dare  to  look  upon  a  sword.? 
Distress  might  sometimes  provoke  the  indigent  Roman 
to  assume  the  ferocious  manners  which  were  insensi- 
bly relinquished  by  the  rich  and  luxurious  barbarian  :h 
but  these  mutual  conversions  were  not  encouraged  by 
the  policy  of  a  monarch  who  perpetuated  the  separa- 
tion of  the  Italians  and  Goths  ;  reserving 
the  former  for  the  arts  of  peace,  and  the 
latter  for  the  service  of  war.    To  accom- 
plish this  design,  he  studied  to  protect  his  industrious 
subjects,  and  to  moderate  the  violence  without  enerva- 
ting the  valour  of  his  soldiers,  who  were  maintained 
for  the  public  defence.    They  held  their  lands  and 
benefices  as  a  military  stipend;  at  the  sound  of  the 
trumpet,  they  were  prepared  to  march  under  the  con- 
duct of  their  provincial  officers ;  and  the  whole  extent 
of  Italy  was  distributed  into  the  several  quarters  of  a 
well-regulated  camp.    The  service  of  the  palace  and 
of  the  frontiers  was  performed  by  choice  or  by  rota- 
tion ;  and  each  extraordinary  fatigue  was  recompensed 
by  an  increase  of  pay  and  occasional  donatives.  Theo- 
doric had  convinced  his  brave  companions,  that  empire 
must  be  acquired  and  defended  by  the  same  arts.  Af- 
ter his  example,  they  strove  to  excel  in  the  use,  not 
only  of  the  lance  and  sword,  the  instruments  of  their 
victories,  but  of  the  missile  weapons,  which  they  were 
too  much  inclined  to  neglect;  and  the  lively  image  of 
war  was  displayed  in  the  daily  exercise  and  annual  re- 
views of  the  Gothic  cavalry.    A  firm  though  gentle 
discipline  imposed  the  habits  of  modesty,  obedience, 
and  temperance ;  and  the  Goths  were  instructed  to 
spare  the  people,  to  reverence  the  laws,  to  understand 
the  duties  of  civil  society,  and  to  disclaim  the  barbar- 
ous licence  of  judicial  combat  and  private  revenge.' 
Foreign  policy      Among  the  barbarians  of  the  west,  the 
pf  Theodoric.    victory  of  Theodoric  had  spread  a  gene- 
ral alarm.    But  as  soon  as  it  appeared  that  he  was  sat- 

c  Procopius,  Gothic.  1.  i.  c.  i.  Variarum,  ii.  Maffei  (Verona  Illus- 
trata, P.  i.  p.  228.)  exaggerates  the  injustice  of  the  Goths,  whom  he 
hated  as  an  Italian  noble.  The  plebeian  Muratori  crouches  under 
their  oppression. 

d  Procopius,  Goth.  1.  iii.  c.  4.  21.  Ennodius  describes  (p.  1612, 
1613.)  the  military  arts  and  increasing  numbers  of  the  Goths. 

e  When  Theodoric  gave  his  sister  to  the  king  of  the  Vandals,  she 
Bailed  for  Africa  with  a  2uard  of  10OU  noble  Goths,  each  of  whom  was 
attended  by  live  armed  followers.  (Procop.  Vandal.  1.  i.  c.  8.)  The 
Gothic  nobility  must  have  been  as  numerous  as  brave. 

f  See  the  acknowledgment  of  Gothic  liberty,  Var.  v.  30. 

g  Procopius, Goth.  1.  j.  c.  2.  The  Roman  boys  learnt  the  language 
(Var.  viii.  21.)  of  the  Goths.  Their  eeneral  ignorance  is  not  des- 
troyed by  the  exceptions  of  Amalasunlha,  a  female,  who  might  study 
Without  shame,  or  of  Theodalus,  whose  learning  provoked  the  indig- 
nation and  contempt  of  his  countrymen. 

h  A  saying  of  Theodoric  was  founded  on  experience:  "  Roinanus 
miser  imitatur  Gothum  ;  et  utilis((2rres)Gulhus  imitaturRomanum." 
(See  the  Fragment  and  Notes  of  Valesius,  p.  719.) 

i  The  view  of  the  military  establishment  of  the  Goths  in  Italy,  is 
Collected  from  the  Epistles  of  Cassiodorius.  (Var.  i.  2-1.  40.  iii.  3.  24. 
48.  iv.  13,  14.  v.  26,  27.  viii.  3,  4.  25.)  Tliey  are  illustrated  by  tho 
learned  Mascou.  (Hist,  of  the  Germans,  1.  ii.  40—11.  Annotation  xiv.) 


isfied  with  conquest  and  desirous  of  peace,  terror  was 
changed  into  respect,  and  they  submitted  to  a  power- 
ful mediation,  which  was  uniformly  employed  for  the 
best  purposes  of  reconciling  their  quarrels  and  civili- 
zing their  manners.k  The  ambassadors  who  resorted 
to  Ravenna  from  the  most  distant  countries  of  Europe, 
admired  his  wisdom,  magnificence,1  and  courtesy;  and 
if  he  sometimes  accepted  either  slaves  or  arms,  white 
horses  or  strange  animals,  the  gift  of  a  sun-dial,  a  wa- 
ter-clock, or  a  musician,  admonished  even  the  prince 
of  Gaul,  of  the  superior  art  and  industry  of  his  Italian 
subjects.  His  domestic  alliances,™  a  wife,  two  daugh- 
ters, a  sister,  and  a  niece,  united  the  family  of  Theo- 
doric with  the  kings  of  the  Franks,  the  Burgundians, 
the  Visigoths,  the  Vandals,  and  the  Thuringians,  and 
contributed  to  maintain  the  harmony,  or  at  least  the 
balance,  of  the  great  republic  of  the  west."  It  is  diffi- 
cult in  the  dark  forests  of  Germany  and  Poland  to  pur- 
sue the  emigrations  of  the  Heruli,  a  fierce  people,  who 
disdained  the  use  of  armour,  and  who  condemned  their 
widows  and  aged  parents  not  to  survive  the  loss  of 
their  husbands,  or  the  decay  of  their  strength."  The 
king  of  these  savage  warriors  solicited  the  friendship 
of  Theodoric,  and  was  elevated  to' the  rank  of  his  son, 
according  to  the  barbaric  rites  of  a  military  adoption.? 
From  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  the  jEstians,  or  Livoni- 
ans,  laid  their  offerings  of  native  amber"1  at  the  feet  of 
a  prince,  whose  fame  had  excited  them  to  undertake 
an  unknown  and  dangerous  journey  of  fifteen  hundred 
miles.  With  the  country  r  from  whence  the  Gothic  na- 
tion derived  their  origin,  he  maintained  a  frequent  and 
friendly  correspondence;  the  Italians  were  clothed  in 
the  rich  sables5  of  Sweden  ;  and  one  of  its  sovereigns, 
after  a  voluntary  or  reluctant  abdication,  found  a  hos- 
pitable retreat  in  the  palace  of  Ravenna.  He  had 
reigned  over  one  of  the  thirteen  populous  tribes  who 
cultivated  a  small  portion  of  the  great  island  or  penin- 
sula of  Scandinavia,  to  which  the  vague  appellation  of 
Thule  has  been  sometimes  applied.  That  northern  re- 
gion was  peopled,  or  had  been  explored,  as  high  as  th>; 
sixty-eighth  degree  of  latitude,  where  the  natives  of 
the  polar  circle  enjoy  and  lose  the  presence  of  the  sun 
at  each  summer  and  winter  solstice  durintr  an  equal 
period  of  forty  days.'    The  long  night  of  his  absence 


1  Even  of  h 
lion  of  Strang 
these  vain  ex 
whom  those  i 

m  See  the 


k  See  the  clearness  and  vigour  of  his  negociations  in  Ennodius,  (p. 
1607.)  and  Cassiodorius,  (Var.  iii.  1—4.  iv.  13.  v.  43,  44.)  who  gives  the 
"—  of  friendship,  counsel,  expostulation,  &c. 

table  (Var.  vi.  9.)  and  palace,  (vii.  5.)  Th  e  admira- 
s  is  represented  as  the  most  rational  motive  to  justify 
2nses,  and  to  stimulate  the  diligence  of  the  officers  to 
>vinces  were  intrusted. 
.  ublic  and  private  alliances  of  the  Gothic  monarch, 
with  the  Burgundians,  (Var.  i.  45,  46.)  with  the  Franks,  (ii.  40.)  with 
the  Thuringians.  (iv.  i.)  and  with  the  Vandals,  (v.  i.)  Each  of  these 
epistles  affords  some  curious  knowledge  of  the  policy  and  manners 
of  the  barbarians. 

n  His  political  system  may  be  observed  in  Cassiodorius,  (Var.  iv.  U 
ix.  1.)  Jornamles,  (c.  58.  p.  698,  699.)  and  the  Valesian  Fragment,  (p. 
720,  721.)  Peace,  honourable  peace,  was  the  constant  aim  of  Theo- 
doric. 

o  The  curious  reader  may  contemplate  the  Heruli  of  Procopius, 
(Goth.  1.  ii.  c.  14.)  and  the  patient  reader  may  plunee  into  the  dark 
and  minute  researches  of  M.  de  Buat.  (Hist,  des  Peuples  Anciens, 
torn.  ix.  p. 348 — 396.) 

P  Variarum,  iv.  2.  The  spirit  and  forms  of  this  martial  institution 
are  noticed  by  Cassiodorius ;  but  he  seems  to  have  only  translated 
the  sentiments  of  the  Gothic  kins  into  the  language  of  Roman  elo- 
quence. 

q  Cassiodorius,  who  quotes  Tacitus  to  the  JEslians,  the  unlettered 
savages  of  the  Baltic,  (Var.  v. 2.)  describes  the  amber  for  which  their 
shores  have  been  famous,  as  the  gum  of  a  tree,  hardened  by  the  sun, 
and  purified  and  wafted  by  the  waves.  When  that  singular  sub- 
stance is  analyzed  by  the  chemists,  it  yields  a  vegetable'oil  and  a 
mineral  acid. 
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Thule,  is  described  by  Jornandes,  (c.  3.  p.  610—613.) 
(Goth.  1.  ii.  c.  15.)  Neither  the  Goth  nor  the  Greek 
:oumry  :  both  had  conversed  with  the  natives  in  their 


aple 


s  baplicriuas  pelles.  In  the  time  of  Jornandes,  they  inhabited 
Suelhans,  the  proper  Sweden  ;  but  that  beautiful  race  of  animals  has 
gradually  been  driven  into  the  eastern  parts  of  Siberia.  See  Button, 
(Hist.  Nat.  torn;  xni.  p.  309—  313.  quarto  edition,)  Pennant,  (System 
ot  Quadrupeds,  vol.  i.  p.  322—328.)  Umelin,  (Hist.  Gen.  des  Voyages 
torn.  xvin.  p. 257, 253.)  and  Levesque,  (Hist.de  Russie,tom.  v.p-.  165', 
166.  514,  515.) 

t  In  the  system  or  romance  of  M.  Baillv,  (Lettres  sur  les  Sciences 
et  sur  l'Ailantide,  torn;  i.  p.  2-13—256.  torn.  ii.  p.  114—139.)  the  pho;- 
nix  of  the  Edda,  and  the  annual  death  and  revival  of  Adonis  and 
Osiris,  are  the  allegorical  symbols  of  the  absence  and  return  of  the 
sun  in  tlio  Arctic  regions.   The  ingenious  writer  isa  worthy  disciple 
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or  death  was  the  mournful  season  of  distress  and  anx- 
iety, till  the  messengers  who  had  been  sent  to  the 
mountain  tops,  descried  the  first  rays  of  returning 
light,  and  proclaimed  to  the  plain  below  the  festival 
of  his  resurrection." 

Hi«  defensive  The  life  of  Theodoric  represents  the 
wari-  rare  and  meritorious  example  of  a  bar- 
barian, who  sheathed  his  sword  in  the  pride  of  vic- 
tory and  the  vigour  of  his  age.  A  reign  of  three 
and  thirty  years  was  consecrated  to  the  duties  of  civil 
government,  and  the  hostilities  in  which  he  was  some- 
times involved,  were  speedily  terminated  by  the  con- 
duct of  his  lieutenants,  the  discipline  of  his  troops,  the 
arms  of  his  allies,  and  even  by  the  terror  of  his  name. 
He  reduced,  under  a  strong  and  regular  government, 
the  unprofitable  countries  of  RhaHia,  Noricum,  Dal- 
matia,  and  Pannonia,  from  the  source  of  the  Danube 
and  the  territory  of  the  Bavarians,1  to  the  petty  king- 
dom erected  by  the  Gepidas  on  the  ruins  of  Sirmium. 
His  prudence  could  not  safely  intrust  the  bulwark  of 
Italy  to  such  feeble  and  turbulent  neighbours;  and  his 
justice  might  claim  the  lands  which  they  oppressed, 
either  as  a  part  of  his  kingdom,  or  as  the  inheritance 
of  his  father.  The  greatness  of  a  servant,  who  was 
named  perfidious  because  he  was  successful,  awaken- 
ed the  jealousy  of  the  emperor  Anastasius  ;  and  a  war 
was  kindled  on  the  Dacian  frontier,  by  the  protection 
which  the  Gothic  king,  in  the  vicissitude  of  human 
affairs,  had  granted  to  one  of  the  descendants  of  At- 
tila.  Sabinian,  a  general  illustrious  by  his  own  and 
father's  merit,  advanced  at  the  head  of  ten  thousand 
Romans  ;  and  the  provisions  and  arms,  which  filled  a 
long  train  of  waggons,  were  distributed  to  the  fiercest 
of  the  Bulgarian  tribes.  But,  in  the  fields  of  Margus, 
the  eastern  powers  were  defeated  by  the  inferior  forces 
of  the  Goths  and  Huns  ;  the  flower  and  even  the  hope 
of  the  Roman  armies  was  irretrievably  destroyed  :  and 
such  was  the  temperance  with  which  Theodoric  had 
inspired  his  victorious  troops,  that  as  their  leader  had 
not  given  the  signal  of  pillage,  the  rich  spoils  of  the 
His  ..aval  anna-  enemy  lay  untouched  at  their  feet.*  Ex- 
ment,        asperated  by  this  disgrace,  the  Byzan- 

A.  D.  509.  tjne  court  despatched  two  hundred  ships 
and  eight  thousand  men  to  plunder  the  sea-coast  of 
Calabria  and  Apulia;  they  assaulted  the  ancient  city 
of  Tarentum,  interrupted  the  trade  and  agriculture  of  a 
happy  country,  and  sailed  back  to  the  Hellespont, 
proud  of  their  piratical  victory  over  a  people  whom 
they  still  presumed  to  consider  as  their  Roman  breth- 
ren.1 Their  retreat  was  possibly  hastened  by  the  ac- 
tivity of  Theodoiic  ;  Italy  was  covered  by  a  fleet  of  a 
thousand  light  vessels,1  which  he  constructed  with  in- 
credible despatch  ;  and  his  firm  moderation  was  soon 
rewarded  by  a  solid  and  honourable  peace.  He  main- 
tained with  a  powerful  hand  the  balance  of  the  west, 
till  it  was  at  length  overthrown  by  the  ambition  of 

of  the  great  Buflbn :  nor  is  it  easy  fur  the  coldest  reason  to  withstand 
the  magic  of  their  philosophy. 

11  Auti;  Tl  B»lini;   A  fLtyfTY.  tj,v  llpTvv  io-ti,  says  PrOCOpiuS.  At 

present  a  rude  IManicheism  (generous  enough)  prevails  among  the 
Samoyedes,  in  Greenland  and  in  Lapland  ;  ("Hist,  des  Voyages,  torn, 
xviii.  p.  508,  509.  torn.  xix.  p.  105,  108.  527,  528.)  yet,  according  to 
Grotius,  Samnjutae  coelum  atque  astra  adoranl,  numina  haud  aliis  ini- 
quiora;  (de  Rebus  Belgicis,  1.  iv.  p.  338.  folio  edition ;)  a  sentence 
which  Tacitus  would  not  have  disowned. 

i  See  the  Hist. des  Peuples  Anciens.  Sec.  torn.  ix.  p. 255— 273. 396— 
501.  The  count  de  Buat  was  French  minister  at  the  court  of  Bava- 
ria :  a  liberal  curiosity  prompted  his  inquiries  into  the  antiquities  of 
the  country,  and  that  curiosity  was  the  germ  of  twelve  respectable 
volumes.  ... 

y  See  the  Gothic  transactions  on  the  Danube,  and  in  Illyricum,  in 
Jornandes  (c.  56.  p.  G99.)  Ennodius,  (p.  1607— 1 010.)  Marcellinus,  (in 
Chron.  p.  44.  47,  48.)  and  Cassiodorius,  (in  Chron.  and  Var.  iii.  23.  50. 
iv.  13.  vii.  4.  24.  viii.  9, 10.  11.  21.  ix.  6,  9.) 

z  I  cannot  forbear  transcribing  the  liberal  and  classic  style  of 
Count  Marcellinus :  Komanus  comes  domesticorum,  et  Kusticus 
comes  scholariorum  cum  centum  armatis  uavibus,  lotidemque  dro- 
monibus,  octo  inillia  militum  armalorum  secum  ferentibus, ad  devas- 
tanda  Italia?  littora  processerunl,  et  usque  ad  Tarentum  antiquissi- 
mam  civitatem  aggri-ssisunt;  remensoque  inari  inhonestam  victoriam 
quam  piralico  ausu  Komani  ex  Romanis  rapuerunt,  Anastasio  Caesari 
leportarunl,  (in  Chron.  p.  48.    Sea  Variar.  i.  16.  ii.GS  ) 

a  See  the  royal  orders  and  instructions.  (Var.  iv.  15.  v.  16 — 20.) 
These  armed  boats  should  be  still  smaller  than  the  thousand  vessels 
of  A:aiueninou  at  the  siege  of  Troy. 


Clovis;  and  although  unable  to  assist  his  rash  and 
unfortunate  kinsman,  the  king  of  the  Visigoths,  he 
saved  the  remains  of  his  family  and  people,  and  check- 
ed the  Franks  in  the  midst  of  their  victorious  career. 
I  am  not  desirous  to  prolong  or  repeat b  this  narrative 
of  military  events,  the  least  interesting  of  the  reign 
of  Theodoric;  and  shall  be  content  to  add,  that  the 
Alemanni  were  protected,'  that  an  inroad  of  the  Bur- 
gundians  was  severely  chastised,  and  that  the  conquest 
of  Aries  and  Marseilles  opened  a  free  communication 
with  the  Visigoths,  who  revered  him  both  as  a  national 
protector,  and  as  the  guardian  of  his  grand-child,  the 
infant  son  of  Alaric.  Under  this  respectable  character, 
the  king  of  Italy  restored  the  prastorian  prefecture  of 
the  Gauls,  reformed  some  abuses  in  the  civil  govern- 
ment of  Spain,  and  accepted  the  annual  tribute  and 
apparent  submission  of  its  military  governor,  who 
wisely  refused  to  trust  his  person  in  the  palace  of  Ra- 
venna.d  The  Gothic  sovereignty  was  established  from 
Sicily  to  the  Danube,  from  Sirmium  or  Belgrade  to 
the  Atlantic  ccean ;  and  the  Greeks  themselves  have 
acknowledged  that  Theodoric  reigned  over  the  fairest 
portion  of  the  western  empire.e 

The  union  of  the  Goths  and  Romans  „.  ., 

•   ,  .  ,  *      ,  n  .         Civil  government 

might  have  fixed  for  ages  the  transient  0f  Italy  according 
happiness  of  Italy ;  and  the  first  of  na-  '»  t'«  -  Roman 
tions,  a  new  people  of  free  subjects  and  law"' 
enlightened  soldiers,  might  have  gradually  arisen  from 
the  mutual  emulation  of  their  respective  virtues.  But 
the  sublime  merit  of  guiding  or  seconding  such  a  re- 
volution, was  not  reserved  for  the  reign  of  Theodoric: 
he  wanted  either  the  genius  or  the  opportunities  of  a 
legislator ; f  and  while  he  indulged  the  Goths  in  the 
enjoyment  of  mde  liberty,  he  servilely  copied  the  in- 
stitutions, and  even  the  abuses,  of  the  political  system 
which  had  been  framed  by  Constantine  and  his  suc- 
cessors. From  a  tender  regard  to  the  expiring  pre- 
judices of  Rome,  the  barbarian  declined  the  name,  the 
purple,  and  the  diadem  of  the  emperors ;  but  he  as- 
sumed, under  the  hereditary  title  of  king,  the  whole 
substance  and  plenitude  of  imperial  prerogative.*  His 
addresses  to  the  eastern  throne  were  respectful  and 
ambiguous ;  he  celebrated  in  pompous  style  the  har- 
mony of  the  two  republics,  applauded  his  own  govern- 
ment as  the  perfect  similitude  of  a  sole  and  undivided 
empire,  and  claimed  above  the  kings  of  the  earth  the 
same  pre-eminence  which  he  modestly  allowed  to  the 
person  or  rank  of  Anastasius.  The  alliance  of  the 
east  and  west  was  annually  declared  by  the  unanimous 
choice  of  two  consuls ;  but  it  should  seem,  that  the 
Italian  candidate  who  was  named  by  Theodoric,  ac- 
cepted a  formal  confirmation  from  the  sovereign  of 
Constantinople.11  The  Gothic  palace  of  Ravenna  re- 
flected the  image  of  the  court  of  Theodosius  or  Valen- 
tinian.  The  praetorian  praefect,  the  prsefeet  of  Rome, 
the  quaistor,  the  master  of  the  offices,  with  the  public 
and  patrimonial  treasurers,  whose  functions  are  painted 
in  gaudy  colours  by  the  rhetoric  of  Cassiodorius,  still 
continued  to  act  as  the  ministers  of  state.    And  the 


b  Supra,  p.  624,  G25. 

c  Ennodius  (p.  1610.)  and  Cassiodorius,  in  the  royal  name,  (Var.  ii. 
41.)  record  his  salutary  protection  of  the  Alemanni. 

A  The  Gothic  transactions  in  Gaul  and  Spain  are  represented  with 
some  perplexity  in  Cassiodorus,  (Var.  iii.  32.  38.  41.  43,  44.  v.  39.) 
Jornandes,  (c.  58.  p.  698,  699.)  and  Procopius,  (Goth.  1.  i.  c.  12.)  1 
will  neither  hear  nor  reconcile  the  long  and  contradictory  arguments 
of  the  Abbe  Dubos  and  the  Count  de  Buat,  about  the  wars  of  Bur- 
gundy. 

e  Theophanes.  p.  113. 

I  Procopius  affirms,  that  no  laws  whatsoever  were  promulgated  by 
Theodoric  and  the  succeeding  kings  of  Italy.  (Goth.  1.  ii.  c.  6.)  He 
must  mean  in  the  Gothic  language.  A  Latin  edict  of  Theodoric  is 
still  extant,  in  one  hundred  and  fifty-four  articles. 

g  The  image  of  Theodoric  is  engraved  on  his  coins;  his  modest 
successors  were  satisfied  with  adding  their  own  name  to  the  head  of 
the  reigning  emperor.  (Muratori  Autiquitat.  Italiae  Medii  yEvi,  torn. 

ii.  dissert,  xxvii.  p.  577 — 579.  Giannone  Istoria  Civile  di  Napoli, 
torn.  i.  p.  166.) 

h  The  alliance  of  the  emperor  and  the  king  of  Italy  are  represented 
by  Cassiodorius  (Var.  i.  1.  ii.2, 3.  vi.l.)and  Procopius,  (Goth.  1.  ii.c.G.  1. 

iii.  c.21.)  who  celebrate  the  friendship  of  Anastasius  and  Theodoric: 
but  the  figurative  style  of  compliment  was  interpreted  in  a  very  dif- 
ferent sense  at  Constantinople  and  Ravenna. 
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subordinate  care  of  justice  and  the  revenue  was  dele- 
gated to  seven  consulars,  three  correctors,  and  five  pre- 
sidents, who  governed  the  fifteen  regions  of  Italy,  ac- 
cording to  the  principles  and  even  the  forms  of  Roman 
jurisprudence.'  The  violence  of  the  conquerors  was 
abated  or  eluded  by  the  slow  artifice  of  judicial  pro- 
ceedings; the  civil  administration,  with  its  honours 
and  emoluments,  was  confined  to  the  Italians  ;  and  the 
people  still  preserved  their  dress  and  language,  their 
laws  and  customs,  their  personal  freedom,  and  two 
thirds  of  their  landed  property.  It  had  been  the  object 
of  Augustus  to  conceal  the  introduction  of  monarchy  ; 
it  was  the  policy  of  Theodoric  to  disguise  the  reign  of 
a  barbarian.k  If  his  subjects  were  sometimes  awaken- 
ed from  this  pleasing  vision  of  a  Roman  government, 
they  derived  more  substantial  comfort  from  the  charac- 
ter of  a  Gothic  prince,  who  had  penetration  to  discern, 
and  firmness  to  pursue,  his  own  and  the  public  inter- 
est. Theodoric  loved  the  virtues  which  he  possessed, 
and  the  talents  of  which  he  was  destitute.  Liberius 
was  promoted  to  the  office  of  prastorian  prasfect  for  his 
unshaken  fidelity  to  the  unfortunate  cause  of  Odoacer. 
The  ministers  of  Theodoric,  Cassiodorius and  Boe- 
thius,  have  reflected  on  his  reign  the  lustre  of  their 
genius  and  learning.  More  prudent  or  more  fortunate 
than  his  colleague,  Cassiodorius  preserved  his  own 
esteem  without  forfeiting  the  royal  favour;  and  after 
passing  thirty  years  in  the  honours  of  the  world,  he 
was  blessed  with  an  equal  term  of  repose  in  the  devout 
and  studious  solitude  of  Squillace. 

Prosperity  of  As  the  patron  of  the  republic,  it  was 
Rume.  the  interest  and  duty  of  the  Gothic  king 
to  cultivate  the  affections  of  the  senate ^  and  people. 
The  nobles  of  Rome  were  flattered  by  sonorous  epi- 
thets and  formal  professions  of  respect,  which  had 
been  more  justly  applied  to  the  merit  and  authority  of 
their  ancestors.  The  people  enjoyed,  without  fear  or 
danger,  the  three  blessings  of  a  capital,  order,  plenty, 
and  public  amusements.  A  visible  diminution  of  their 
mimhers  may  be  found  even  in  the  measure  of  liberal- 
ity;"  yet.  Apulia,  Calabria,  and  Sicily,  poured  their 
tribute  of  corn  into  the  granaries  of  Rome  ;  an  allow- 
ance of  bread  and  meat  was  distributed  to  the  indigent 
citizens ;  and  every  office  was  deemed  honourable 
which  was  consecrated  to  the  care  of  their  health  and 
happiness.  The  public  games,  such  as  a  Greek  ambas- 
sador might  politely  applaud,  exhibited  a  faint  and 
feeble  copy  of  the  magnificence  of  the  Caesars  :  yet 
the  musical,  the  gymnastic,  and  the  pantomime  arts, 
had  not  totally  sunk  in  oblivion;  the  wild  beasts  of 
Africa  still  exercised  in  the  amphitheatre  the  courage 
and  dexterity  of  the  hunters  ;  and  the  indulgent  Goth 
either  patiently  tolerated  or  gently  restrained  the  blue 
and  green  factions,  whose  contests  so  often  filled  the 
circus  with  clamour  and  even  with  blood."    In  the 

i  To  the  seventeen  provinces  of  the  Notitia,  Paul  Warnefrid  the  dea- 
con (ile  Reb.  Longbbard.  1.  ii.  c.  14— 22.) has  subjoined  an  eighteenth, 
the  Apennine.  (Muratori  Script.  Rerum  Italicarum,  torn.  i.  p.  431— 
433.)  But  of  these  Sardinia  and  Corsica  were  possessed  by  the  Van- 
dals, and  the  two  Rhaetias,  as  well  as  the  Cottian  Alps,  seem  to  have 
been  abandoned  to  a  military  government.  The  state  of  the  four 
provinces  that  now  form  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  is  laboured  by  Gi- 
aanone  (torn.  i.  p.  172.  ITS.)  with  patriotic  diligence. 

k  See  the  Gothic  history  of  Procopius,  (I.  i.  c.  1.  1.  ii.  c.  6.)  the 
Epistles  of  Cassiodorius,  (passim,  but  especially  the  fifth  and  sixth 
books,  which  contain  the  formula,  or  patents  of  Offices,)  and  the 
Civil  History  of  Giannone,  (torn.  i.  1.  ii.  iii.)  The  Gothic  counts, 
which  he  places  in  every  Italian  city,  are  annihilated,  however,  by 
Maflei,  (Verona  Illustraia,  P.  i.  1.  viii.  p.  227.)  for  those  of  Syracuse 
and  Naples  (Var.  vi.  22,23.)  were  special  and  temporarv  commissions. 

1  TWO  Italians  of  the -name  of  Cassiodorius,  the  father  (Var.  i.  24. 
40.)  ami  the  son,  (ix.  24,  25.)  were  successively  employed  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  Theodoric.  The  son  was  born  in  the"year  479:  his 
various  epistles  as  quaestor,  master  of  the  offices,  and  praetorian  prae- 
fect,  extend  from  509— 539,  and  he  lived  as  a  monk  about  thirty  years. 
(Tiraboschi  Storia  della  I.etteratura  Italians,  torn.  iii.  p.  7— 24.  Fab- 
ricius,  Bibliut.  Let.  Med.  JE\%  torn.  i.  p.  357,  S58.  edit.  Mansi.) 

m  See  his  regard  for  the  senate  in  Cochlaeus.  (Vil.  Theod.  viii.  p. 
72—80.) 

n  No  imire  than  120,000  modii,  or  four  thousand  quarters.  (Anonym. 
Valesiau.  p.  721.  and  Var.  i.  35.  vi.  IS.  xi.  5.  39.) 

o  See  his  rc.'ard  and  indulgence  for  the  spectacles  of  the  circus, 
the  amphitheatre,  and  the  theatre,  in  the  Chronicle  and  Epistles  of 
EaSiiodoriusyCVar.  i.  '.0  .27.30,31,32.  iii.  51.  iV.51.  illustrated  bv  the 
fourteenth  Annotation  of  Mascou's  History,)  who  has  c. nit  rived  to 
sprinkle  the  subject  with  ostentatious  though  agreeable  learning  I 
Vol    1     "3  S 


seventh  year  of  his  peaceful  reign,  The-  Vi.;i  nf  Theo. 
odoric  visited  the  old  capital  of  the  doxic, 
world  ;  the  senate  and  people  advanced  A-  u^  500- 
in  solemn  procession  to  salute  a  second  Trajan,  a 
new  Valentinian  ;  and  he  nobly  supported  that  cha- 
racter by  the  asurance  of  a  just  and  legal  government,? 
in  a  discourse  which  he  was  not  afraid  to  pronounce  in 
public,  and  to  inscribe  on  a  tablet  of  brass.  Rome,  in 
this  august  ceremony,  shot  a  last  ray  of  declining 
glory ;  and  a  saint,  the  spectator  of  this  pompous 
scene,  could  only  hope  in  his  pious  fancy,  that  it  was 
excelled  by  the  celestial  splendour  of  the  New  Jeru- 
salem.11 During  a  residence  of  six  months,  the  fame, 
the  person,  and  the  courteous  demeanour  of  the  Gothic 
king,  excited  the  admiration  of  the  Romans,  and  he 
contemplated,  with  equal  curiosity  and  surprise,  the 
monuments  that  remained  of  their  ancient  greatness. 
He  imprinted  the  footsteps  of  a  conqueror  on  the 
Capitoline  hill,  and  frankly  confessed  that  each  day 
he  viewed  with  fresh  wonder  the  forum  of  Trajan  and 
his  lofty  column.  The  theatre  of  Pompey  appeared, 
even  in  its  decay,  as  a  huge  mountain  artificially  hol- 
lowed and  polished,  and  adorned  by  human  industry  ; 
and  he  vaguely  computed,  that  a  river  of  gold  must 
have  been  drained  to  erect  the  colossal  amphitheatre 
of  Titus.r  From  the  mouths  of  fourteen  aqueducts,  a 
pure  and  copious  stream  was  diffused  into  every  part 
of  the  city  ;  among  these  the  Claudian  water,  which 
arose  at  the  distance  of  thirty-eight  miles  in  the  Sa- 
bine mountains,  was  convened  along  a  gentle  though 
constant  declivity  of  solid  arches,  till  it  descended  on 
the  summit  of  the  Aventine  hill.  The  long  and  spa- 
cious vaults  which  had  been  constructed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  common  sewers,  subsisted,  after  twelve  centu- 
ries, in  their  pristine  strength  ;  and  these  subterraneous 
channels  have  been  preferred  to  all  the  visible  wonders 
of  Rome."  The  Gothic  kings,  so  injuriously  accused 
of  the  ruin  of  antiquity,  were  anxious  to  preserve  the 
monuments  of  the  nation  whom  they  had  subdued.'  The 
royal  edicts  were  framed  to  prevent  the  abuses,  the 
neglect,  or  the  depredations  of  the  citizens  themselves; 
and  a  professed  architect,  the  annual  sum  of  two  hun- 
dred pounds  of  gold,  twenty-five  thousand  tiles,  and 
the  receipt  of  customs  from  the  Lucrine  port,  were  as- 
signed for  the  ordinary  repairs  of  the  walls  and  public 
edifices.  A  similar  care  was  extended  to  the  statues 
of  metal  or  marble  of  men  or  animals.  The  spirit  of 
the  horses,  which  have  given  a  modern  name  to  the 
Quirinal.  was  applauded  by  the  barbarians;11  the  bra- 
zen elephants  of  the  Via  sacra  were  diligently  re- 
stored ;*  the  famous  heifer  of  Myron  deceived  the 
cattle,  as  they  were  driven  through  the  forum  of 
peace ;?  and  an  officer  was  created  to  protect  those 
works  of  art,  which  Theodoric  considered  as  the  no- 
blest ornament  of  his  kingdom. 


r  Anonym.  Vales,  p.  721.  Marius  Aventicensis  in  Chron.  In  the 
scale  of  public  and  personal  merit,  the  Gothic  conqueror  is  as  least 
as  much  above  Valentinian,  as  he  may  seem  inferior  to  Trajan. 

q  Vit.  Fulgentii  in  Baron.  Annal.  Eccles.  A.I).  500.  No.  10. 

r  Cassiodorius  describes  in  his  pompous  style  the  forum  of  Trajan, 
(Var.  vii.  G  )  the  theatre  of  Marceilus,  (iv.  51.)  and  the  amphitheatre 
of  Titus,  (v.  42  )  and  his  descriptions  are  not  unworthy  of  the  read- 
er's perusal.  According  to  the  modern  prices,  the  Abbe  Barthelemy 
computes  that  the  brick  work  and  masonry  of  the  Coliseum  would 
now  cost  twenty  millions  of  French  livres.  {Mem.  de  lAcademie 
des  Inscriptions,  torn,  xxviii.  p.  535,  5SG.)  How  small  a  part  of  that 
stupendous  fabric ! 

s  For  the  aqueducts  and  cloacae,  see  Strabo,  (1.  v.  p.  360.)  Pliny, 
(Hist.  Nat.  xxxvi.  3!.)  Cassiodorius,  (Var.  iii.  30,  31.  vi.  G.)  Proco- 
pius, (Goth.  1.  i.  c.  19.)  and  Nardini,  (Roma  Antica,  p.  514—  552.) 
How  such  works  could  be  executed  bya  king  of  Rome,  is  yet  a  problem. 

t  For  the  Gothic  care  of  the  buildings  and  statues,  see  Cassiodorius, 
(Var.  i.  21.  25.  ii.  24.  iv.  30.  vii.  6.  13/15.)  and  the  Valesiau  Frag- 
ment, (p.  721.) 

u  Var.  vii.  15.  These  horses  of  Monte  Cavallo  had  been  trans- 
ported from  Alexandria  to  the  baths  of  Constantino.  (Nardini,  p. 
IS?.)  Their  sculpture  is  disdained  by  the  Abbe  Dubos,  (Reflexions 
stir  la  Poesie  et  sur  la  Peinture,  torn.  i.  section  39.)  and  admired  by 
Winkleman.  (Hist,  de  l'Art,  torn.  ii.  p.  159.) 

x  Var.  x.  10.  They  were  probably  a  fragment  of  some  triumphal 
car.   (Cuper  de  Elephantis,  ii.  10.) 

y  Procopius  (Goth.  f.  iv.  c.  21.)  relates  a  foolish  story  of  Myron's 
cow,  which  is  celebrated  by  the  false  wit  of  thirty-six  Greek  epi 
grams.  (Antholog.  1.  iv  p  302 - -306.  edit  Hen.  Steph  Auson  Epi 
gram  lviii    1  x viii  > 
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Flourishing  After  the  example  of  the  last  empe- 

st.ite  of  Italy.  rorg,  Theodoric  preferred  the  residence 
of  Ravenna,  where  he  cultivated  an  orchard  with  his 
own  hands.2  As  often  as  the  peace  of  his  kingdom 
was  threatened  (for  it  was  never  invaded)  by  the  bar- 
barians, he  removed  his  court  to  Verona,1  on  the  north- 
ern frontier,  and  the  image  of  his  palace,  still  extant, 
on  a  coin,  represents  the  oldest  and  most  authentic 
model  of  Gothic  architecture.  These  two  capitals,  as 
well  as  Pavia,  Spoleto,  Naples,  and  the  rest  of  the 
Italian  cities,  acquired  under  his  reign  the  useful  or 
splendid  decorations  of  churches,  aqueducts,  baths, 
porticoes,  and  palaces.*  But  the  happiness  of  the 
subject  was  more  truly  conspicuous  in  the  busy  scene 
of  labour  and  luxury,  in  the  rapid  increase  and  bold 
enjoyment  of  national  wealth.  From  the  shades  of 
Tibur  and  Prteneste,  the  Roman  senators  still  retired 
in  the  winter  season  to  the  warm  sun,  and  salubrious 
springs,  of  Baiae  ;  and  their  villas,  which  advanced  on 
solid  moles  into  the  bay  of  Naples,  commanded  the 
various  prospect  of  the  sky,  the  earth,  and  the  water. 
On  the  eastern  side  of  the  Hadriatic,  a  new  Campa- 
nia was  formed  in  the  fair  and  fruitful  province  of  Is- 
tria,  which  communicated  with  the  palace  of  Raven- 
na by  an  easy  navigation  of  one  hundred  miles.  The 
rich  productions  of  Lucania  and  the  adjacent  provinces 
were  exchanged  at  the  Marcilian  fountain,  in  a  popu- 
lous fair  annually  dedicated  to  trade,  intemperance, 
and  superstition.  In  the  solitude  of  Comum,  which 
had  once  been  animated  by  the  mild  genius  of  Pliny, 
a  transparent  bason  above  sixty  miles  in  length  still 
reflected  the  rural  seats  which  encompassed  the  mar- 
gin of  the  Larian  lake;  and  the  gradual  ascent  of  the 
hills  was  covered  by  a  triple  plantation  of  olives,  of 
vines,  and  of  chesnut  trees.1  Agriculture  revived  un- 
der the  shadow  of  peace,  and  the  number  of  husband- 
men was  multiplied  by  the  redemption  of  captives.d 
The  iron  mines  of  Dalmatia,  a  gold  mine  in  Bruttium, 
were  carefully  explored,  and  the  Pomptine  marshes, 
as  well  as  those  of  Spoleto,  were  drained  and  culti- 
vated by  private  undertakers,  whose  distant  reward 
must  depend  on  the  continuance  of  the  public  pros- 
perity.6 Whenever  the  seasons  were  less  propitious, 
the  doubtful  precautions  of  forming  magazines  of  corn, 
fixing  the  price,  and  prohibiting  the  exportation,  at- 
tested at  least  the  benevolence  of  the  state;  but  such 
was  the  extraordinary  plenty  which  an  industrious 
people  produced  from  a  grateful  soil,  that  a  gallon  of 
wine  was  sometimes  sold  in  Italy  for  less  than  three 
farthings,  and  a  quarter  of  wheat  at  about  five  shil- 
lings and  sixpence.'  A  country  possessed  of  so  many 
valuable  objects  of  exchange  soon  attracted  the  mer- 
chants of  the  world,  whose  beneficial  traffic  was  en- 
couraged and  protected  by  the  liberal  spirit  of  Theo- 
doric. The  free  intercourse  of  the  provinces  by  land 
and  water  was  restored  and  extended  ;  the  city  gates 


i  See  an  epigram  of  Ennodius  (ii.  3.  p.  1393, 1S94.)  on  this  garden 
and  the  royal  gardener. 

a  His  affection  for  that  city  is  proved  by  the  epithet  of  11  Verona 
tua,"  and  the  legend  of  the  hero;  under  the  barbarous  name  of  Die- 
trich of  Bern  (Peringsciold  ad  Cochlseuin,  p.  240.)  Maffei  traces  him 
with  knowledge  and  pleasure  in  his  native  country,  (1.  ix.  p.  230 — 236.) 

b  See  Maffei,  (Verona  Illustrata,  part  i.  p.  231,  232.  308,  &c.)  He 
imputes  Gothic  architecture,  like  the  corruption  of  language,  writing, 
&c.  not  to  the  barbarians,  but  to  the  Italians  themselves.  Compare 
his  sentiments  with  those  of  Tiraboschi  (torn.  iii.  p.  61.) 

c  The  villas,  climate,  and  landskip  of  Baiae,  (Var.ix.  3.  See  dri- 
ver. Italia  Antiq.  1.  iv.  c.  2.  p.  1119,  &c.)  Islria,  (Var.  xii.  22. 26.)  and 
Comum,  (Var.  xi.  14.  compare  with  Pliny's  two  villas,  ix.  7.)  are 
agreeably  painted  in  the  Epistles  of  Cassiodorius. 

d  In  Liguria  numerosa  agricolarum  progenies.  (Ennodius,  p.  1673, 
1679,1630.)  St.  Epiphanius  of  Pavia  redeemed  by  prayer  or  ransom 
6000  captives  from  the  Burgurtdians  of  Lyons  and  Savoy.  Such  deeds 
are  the  best  of  miracles. 

•  The  political  economy  of  Theodoric  (see  Anonym.  Vales,  p.  721. 
and  Cassiodorius,  in  Chron.)  may  be  distinctly  traced  under  the  fol- 
lowing heads :  iron  mine,  (Var.  iii.  23.)  gold  mine,  (ix.  3.)  Pomptine 
marshes,  (ii.  32,  33.)  Spoleto,  (ii.  21.)  corn.  (i.  34.  x.  27,28.  xi.  11, 12.) 
trade,  (vi.  7.  9.  23.)  fair  of  Leucothoe  or  St.  Cyprian  in  Lucania,  (viii. 
33.)  plenty,  (xii.  4.)  the  cursus,  or  public  post,  (i.29.ii.  31.  iv.47.  v. 5. 
vi.  6.  vif.  33.)  the  Flaminian  way,  (xii.  18.) 

f  LX  modii  tritici  in  solidum  ipsius  tempore  fuerunt,  et  vinum  xxx 
amphoras  in  solidum.  (Fragment.  Vales.)  Corn  was  distributed  from 
the  granaries  at  fifteen  or  twenty-five  modii  for  a  piece  of  gold,  and 
the  price  was  still  moderate 


were  never  shut  either  by  day  or  by  night;  and  the 
common  saying,  that  a  purse  of  gold  might  be  safely 
left  in  the  fields,  was  expressive  of  the  conscious  se- 
curity of  the  inhabitants.6 

A  difference  of  religion  is  always  per-  Theodoric  an 
nicious  and  often  fatal  to  the  harmony  Arian. 
of  the  prince  and  people  ;  the  Gothic  conqueror  had 
been  educated  in  the  profession  of  Arianism,  and  Italy 
was  devoutly  attached  to  the  Nicene  faith.  But  the 
persuasion  of  Theodoric  was  not  infected  by  zeal ;  and 
he  piously  adhered  to  the  heresy  of  his  fathers,  with- 
out condescending  to  balance  the  subtle  arguments  of 
theological  metaphysics.  Satisfied  with  the  private 
toleration  of  his  Arian  sectaries,  he  justly  conceived 
himself  to  be  the  guardian  of  the  public  worship,  and 
his  external  reverence  for  a  superstition  which  he  des- 
pised may  have  nourished  in  his  mind  Hh  toleration  of 
the  salutary  indifference  of  a  statesman  'he  catholics, 
or  philosopher.  The  catholics  of  his  dominions  ac- 
knowledged, perhaps  with  reluctance,  the  peace  of  the 
church  ;  their  clergy,  according  to  the  degrees  of  rank 
or  merit,  were  honourably  entertained  in  the  palace  of 
Theodoric  ;  he  esteemed  the  living  sanctity  of  C.nesa- 
riush  and  Epiphanius,'  the  orthodox  bishops  of  Aries 
and  Pavia  ;  and  presented  a  decent  offering  on  the 
tomb  of  St.  Peter,  without  any  scrupulous  inquiry  into 
the  creed  of  the  apostle.k  His  favourite  Goths,  and 
even  his  mother,  were  permitted  to  retain  or  embrace 
the  Athanasian  faith,  and  his  long  reign  could  not  af- 
ford the  example  of  an  Italian  catholic,  who,  either 
from  choice  or  compulsion,  had  deviated  into  the  reli- 
gion of  the  conqueror.1  The  people,  and  the  barbarians 
themselves,  were  edified  by  the  pomp  and  order  of  re- 
ligious worship  ;  the  magistrates  were  instructed  to 
defend  the  just  immunities  of  ecclesiastical  persons 
and  possessions;  the  bishops  held  their  synods,  the 
metropolitans  exercised  their  jurisdiction,  and  the  pri- 
vileges of  sanctuary  were  maintained  or  moderated 
according  to  the  spirit  of  the  Roman  jurisprudence. 
With  the  protection,  Theodoric  assumed  the  legal  su- 
premacy, of  the  church  ;  and  his  firm  administration 
restored  or  extended  some  useful  prerogatives  which 
had  been  neglected  by  the  feeble  emperors  of  the  west. 
He  was  not  ignorant  of  the  dignity  and  importance  of 
the  Roman  pontiff,  to  whom  the  venerable  name  of 
Pope  was  now  appropriated.  The  peace  or  the  revolt 
of  Italy  might  depend  on  the  character  of  a  wealthy 
and  popular  bishop,  who  claimed  such  ample  dominion 
both  in  heaven  and  earth  ;  who  had  been  declared  in  a 
numerous  synod  to  be  pure  from  all  sin,  and  exempt 
from  all  judgment.1"  When  the  chair  of  St.  Peter  was 
disputed  by  Symmachus  and  Laurence,  they  appeared 
at  his  summons  before  the  tribunal  of  an  Arian  mon- 
arch, and  he  confirmed  the  election  of  the  most  worthy 
or  the  most  obsequious  candidate.  At  the  end  of  his 
life,  in  a  moment  of  jealousy  and  resentment,  he  pre- 
vented the  choice  of  the  Romans,  by  nominating  a  pope 
in  the  palace  of  Ravenna.  The  danger  and  furious 
contests  of  a  schism  were  mildly  restrained,  and  the 
last  decree  of  the  setiate  was  enacted  to  extinguish,  if 


.  s  See  the  life  of  St.  Caesarius  in  Baronius.  (A.  D.508.  No.  12. 13,14.) 
The  king  presented  him  with  300  gold  solidi,  and  a  discus  of  silver 
of  the  weight  of  sixty  pounds. 

h  Ennodius  in  Vit.  St.  Epiphanii,  in  Sirmond  Op.  torn.  i.  p.  1672 — 
1690.  Theodoric  bestowed  some  important  favours  on  this  bishop, 
whom  he  used  as  a  counsellor  in  peace  and  war. 

i  Devotissimus  ac  si  catholicus;  (Anonym.  Vales,  p.  720.)  yet  his 
offering  was  no  more  than  two  silver  candlesticks  (cerostrata)  of  the 
weight  of  seventv  pounds,  far  inferior  to  the  gold  and  gems  of  Con- 
stantinople and  France.  (Anastasrus  in  Vit.  Pont,  in  Horrnisda,  p. 34. 
edit.  Paris.) 

k  The  tolerating  system  of  his  reign  (Ennodius,  p.  1612.  Anonym. 
Vales,  p.  719.  Procop.  Goth.  1.  i.  c.  1. 1.  ii.  c.  6.)  may  be  studied  in  the 
'  Epistles  of  Cassiodorius,  under  the  following  heads:  bishops,  (Var.  i. 
9.  viii.  15.  24.  xi.  23.)  immunities,  (i.26.  ii.  29,30.)  church  lands,  (iv. 
17.  20.)  sanctuaries,  (ii.  11.  iii.  47.)  church  plate,  (xii  20.)  discipline, 
(iv.  44.)  which  prove  at  the  same  time  that  he  was  the  head  of  the 
church  as  well  as  of  the  state. 

1  We  may  reject  a  foolish  tale  of  his  beheading  a  catholic  deacon 
who  turned  Arian.  (Theodor.  Lector.  No.  17.)    Why  is  Theodoric 
surnamed  Afer?    From  Vaferl  (Vales,  ad  loc.)   A  light  conjecture 
m  Ennodius,  p.  1621,  1622. 163C.  1638.    His  libel  was  approved  anu 
registered  (synodalilor)  by  a  Roman  council.   (Baronius,  A.  D.  503 
I  No.  6.  Franciscus  Pagi  in  Breviar.  Pont.  Rom.  torn.  i.  p.  242.) 
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it  were  possible,  the  scandalous  venality  of  the  papal 
elections." 

Vices  of  hiB  I  have  descanted  with  pleasure  on  the 
government,  fortunate  condition  of  Italy ;  but  our 
fancy  must  not  hastily  conceive  that  the  golden  age  of 
the  poets,  a  race  of  men  without  vice  or  misery,  was 
realized  under  the  Gothic  conquest.  The  fair  pros- 
pect was  sometimes  overcast  with  clouds ;  the  wisdom 
of  Theodoric  might  be  deceived,  his  power  might  be 
resisted,  and  the  declining  age  of  the  monarch  was  sul- 
lied with  popular  hatred  and  patrician  blood.  In  the 
first  insolence  of  victory,  he  had  been  tempted  to  de- 
prive the  whole  party  of  Odoacer  of  the  civil  and  even 
the  natural  rights  of  society;0  a  tax  unseasonably  im- 
posed after  the  calamities  of  war,  would  have  crushed 
the  rising  agriculture  of  Liguria  ;  a  rigid  pre-emption 
of  corn,  which  was  intended  for  the  public  relief,  must 
have  aggravated  the  distress  of  Campania.  These 
dangerous  projects  were  defeated  by  the  virtue  and  elo- 
quence of  Epiphauius  and  Boethius,  who,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Theodoric  himself,  successfully  pleaded  the 
cause  of  the  people  :P  but  if  the  royal  ear  was"open  to 
the  voice  of  truth,  a  saint  and  a  philosopher  are  not  al- 
ways to  be  found  at  the  ear  of  kings.  The  privileges 
of  rank,  or  office,  or  favour,  were  too  frequently  abused 
by  Italian  fraud  and  Gothic  violence,  and  the  avarice 
of  the  king's  nephew  was  publicly  exposed,  at  first  by 
the  usurpation,  and  afterwards  by  the  restitution,  of  the 
estates  which  he  had  unjustly  extorted  from  his  Tus- 
can neighbours.  Two  hundred  thousand  barbarians, 
formidable  even  to  their  master,  were  seated  in  the 
heart  of  Italy  ;  they  indignantly  supported  the  restraints 
of  peace  and  discipline  ;  the  disorders  of  their  march 
were  always  felt  and  sometimes  compensated  ;  and 
where  it  was  dangerous  to  punish,  it  might  be  prudent 
to  dissemble,  the  sallies  of  their  native  fierceness. 
When  the  indulgence  of  Theodoric  had  remitted  two- 
thirds  of  the  Ligurian  tribute,  he  condescended  to  ex- 
plain the  difficulties  of  his  situation,  and  to  lament  the 
heavy  though  inevitable  burthens  which  he  imposed 
on  his  subjects  for  their  own  defence.'  These  ungrate- 
ful subjects  could  never  be  cordially  reconciled  to  the 
origin,  the  religion,  or  even  the  virtues,  of  the  Gothic 
conqueror;  past  calamities  were  forgotten,  and  the 
sense  or  suspicion  of  injuries  was  rendered  still  more 
exquisite  by  the  present  felicity  of  the  times. 
He  is  provoked  Even  the  religious  toleration  which 
to  persecute  the  Theodoric  had  the  glory  of  introducing 
catholics.  j,|t0  tne  cnrisiian  world,  was  painful  and 

offensive  to  the  orthodox  zeal  of  the  Italians.  They 
respected  the  armed  heresy  cf  the  Goths;  but  their 
pious  rage  was  safely  pointed  against  the  rich  and  de- 
fenceless Jews,  who  had  formed  their  establishments 
at  Naples,  Rome,  Ravenna,  Milan,  and  Genoa,  for  the 
benefit  of  trade,  and  under  the  sanction  of  the  laws/ 
Their  persons  were  insulted,  their  effects  were  pil- 
laged, and  their  synagogues  were  burnt,  by  the  mad 
populace  of  Ravenna  and  Rome,  inflamed,  as  it  should 
seem,  by  the  most  frivolous  or  extravagant  pretences. 
The  government  which  could  neglect  would  have  de- 
served such  an  outrage.  A  legal  inquiry  was  instant- 
ly directed  ;  and  as  the  authors  of  the  tumult  had  es- 
caped in  the  crowd,  the  whole  community  was  con- 
demned to  repair  the  damage  ;  and  the  obstinate  bigots 

n  See  Cassiodorius.  (Var.  viii.  15.  ix.  15,  16.)  Anastasius,  (in  Syrn- 
macho,  p.  31.)  and  the  eighteenth  Annotation  of  Mascou.  Baronius, 
Pagi,  and  most  of  the  catholic  doctors,  confess,  with  an  angry  growl, 
this  Gothic  usurpation. 

o  He  disabled  them— a  licentia  testandi ;  and  all  Italv  mourned  — 
lamenlabili  justitio.  I  wish  to  believe,  that  these  penalties  were  en- 
acted against  the  rebels  who  had  violated  their  oath  of  allegiance  : 
but  the  testimony  of  Ennodius  (p.  1675— 1678.)  is  the  more  weightyj 
as  he  lived  and  died  under  the  reign  of  Theodoric. 

P  Ennodius,  in  Vit.  Epiphan.  p.  1689, 1090  Boethius  de  Consola- 
tione  Philosophic,  1.  1.  pros.  iv.  p.  45— 47.  Respect  but  weigh  the 
passions  of  the  saint  and  the  senior;  and  fortify  or  alleviate"  their 
Complaints  by  the  various  hints  of  Cassiodorius,  (ii.  8.  iv.  36.  viii  5.) 

q  Immanium  expensarum  pondus  . . .  pro  ipsorum  saluLe,  etc. ;  yet 
these  are  no  inure  than  words. 

r  The  Jews  were  settled  at  Naples,  (Proropius,  Goth.  1.  i.  c.  8.)  at 
Genoa,  (Var.  ii.  38.  iv.  33.)  Miian,  (v.  37.)  Rome,  (iv.  43  )  See  like- 
wise. Basnage,  Hist,  des  Juifs,  torn  viii.  c.  7.  p.  204. 


who  refused  their  contributions,  were  whipped  through 
the  streets  by  the  hand  of  the  executioner.  This  sim- 
ple act  of  justice  exasperated  the  discontent  of  the 
catholics,  who  applauded  the  merit  and  patience  of 
these  holy  confessors  ;  three  hundred  pulpits  deplored 
the  persecution  of  the  church,  and  if  the  chapel  of  St. 
Stephen  at  Verona  was  demolished  by  the  command 
of  Theodoric,  it  is  probable  that  some  miracle  hostile 
to  his  name  and  dignity  had  been  performed  on  that 
sacred  theatre.  At  the  close  of  a  glorious  life,  the 
king  of  Italy  discovered  that  he  had  excited  the  hatred 
of  a  people  whose  happiness  he  had  so  assiduously 
laboured  to  promote  ;  and  his  mind  was  soured  by  in- 
dignation, jealousy,  and  the  bitterness  of  unrequited 
love.  The  Gothic  conqueror  condescended  to  disarm 
the  unwarlike  natives  of  Italy,  interdicting  all  weapons 
of  offence,  and  excepting  only  a  small  knife  for  do- 
mestic use.  The  deliverer  of  Rome  was  accused  of 
conspiring  with  the  vilest  informers  against  the  lives 
of  senators  whom  he  suspected  of  a  secret  and  treason- 
able correspondence  with  the  Byzantine  court.1  After 
the  death  of  Anastasius,  the  diadem  had  been  placed 
on  the  head  of  a  feeble  old  man  ;  but  the  powers  of 
government  were  assumed  by  his  nephew  Justinian, 
who  already  meditated  the  extirpation  of  heresy,  and 
the  conquest  of  Italy  and  Africa.  A  rigorous  law 
which  was  published  at  Constantinople,  to  reduce  the 
Arians  by  the  dread  of  punishment  within  the  pale  of 
the  church,  awakened  the  just  resentment  of  Theodoric, 
who  claimed  for  his  distressed  brethren  of  the  east,  the 
same  indulgence  which  he  had  so  long  granted  to  the 
catholics  of  his  dominions.  At  his  stern  command, 
the  R"rnan  pontiff,  with  four  illustrious  senators,  em- 
barked on  an  embassy,  of  which  he  must  have  alike 
dreaded  the  failure  or  the  success.  The  singular  ven- 
eration shown  to  the  first  pope  who  had  visited  Con- 
stantinople was  punished  as  a  crime  by  his  jealous 
monarch;  the  artful  or  peremptory  refusal  of  the  By- 
zantine court  might  excuse  an  equal,  and  would  pro- 
voke a  larger,  measure  of  retaliation  ;  and  a  mandate 
was  prepared  in  Italy,  to  prohibit,  after  a  stated  day, 
the  exercise  of  the  catholic  worship.  By  the  bigotry 
of  his  subjects  and  enemies,  the  most  tolerant  of  princes 
was  driven  to  the  brink  of  persecution;  and  the  life 
of  Theodoric  was  too  lon<r,  since  he  lived  to  condemn 
the  virtue  of  Boethius  and  Symmachus.' 

The  senator  Boethius"  is  the  last  of  the  character,  stu- 
Romans  whom  Cato  or  Tully  could  have  dies,  and  honours 
acknowledged  for  their  countryman.  As  "f  Boethlus- 
a  wealthy  orphan,  he  inherited  the  patrimony  and  hon- 
ours of  the  Anician  family,  a  name  ambitiously  as- 
sumed hy  the  kings  and  emperors  of  the  age;  and  the 
appellation  of  Manlius  asserted  his  genuine  or  fabulous 
descent  from  a  race  of  consuls  and  dictators,  who  had 
repulsed  the  Gauls  from  the  Capitol,  and  sacrificed 
their  sons  to  the  discipline  of  the  republic.  In  the 
youth  of  Boethius,  the  studies  of  Rome  were  not  to- 
tally abandoned  ;  a  Virgil 1  is  now  extant,  corrected  by 
the  hand  of  a  consul;  and  the  professors  of  grammar, 
rhetoric,  and  jurisprudence,  were  maintained  in  their 
privileges  and  pensions  by  the  liberality  of  the  Goths. 
But  the  erudition  of  the  Latin  language  was  insuffi- 
cient to  satiate  his  ardent  curiosity  ;  and  Boethius  is 

s  Rex  avidus  communis  exitii,  Jcc.  (Boethius,  1.  i.  p.5D.)  rex  dohim 
Romanis  tendebal.  (Anonym.  Vales,  p.  723.)  These  are  hard  words: 
they  speak  the  passions  of  the  Italians,  and  those  (I  fear)  of  Theodo- 
ric himself. 

t  I  have  laboured  to  extract  a  rational  narrative  from  the  dark, 
concise, and  various  hints  of  the  Valesian  Fragment,  (p.  722,  723.724.) 
Theophanes,  (p.  145.)  Anastasius,  (in  Johanne,  p.  350  ami  the  Hist. 
Miscella,  p.  103.  edit.  Muralori.)  A  gentle  pressure  anil  paraphrase 
of  their  words  is  no  violence.  Consult  likewise  Muratori,  (Annali 
d'llalia,  torn.  iv.  p.  471— 478  )  with  the  Annals  and  Breviary  (torn.  i. 
259—263.)  of  the  two  Paris,  the  uncle  and  the  nephew. 

u  Le  Clerc  has  composed  a  critical  and  philosophical  life  of  Ani- 
cius  Manlius  Severities  Boethius;  (Bibliot.  Choisie,  torn:  xvi.  p.  168 
—275.)  and  both  Tiraboschi  (torn,  iii.)  and  Fabricius  (Bibliot.  Latin.) 
may  be  usefully  consulted.  The  date  of  his  birth  may  be  placed 
about  the  vear  170,  and  his  death  in  524,  in  a  premature  old  age.  (Con- 
sol.  Phil.  Metrica,  i.  p.  5.) 

i  Fortheage  and  value  of  this  MS.  now  in  theMedicean  library,  at 
Florence,  see  Uie  Cenotaphia  1'isana  ()>.  430—417.)  of  Cardinal  Noris. 
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said  to  have  employed  eighteen  laborious  years  in  the 
schools  of  Athens/  which  were  supported  by  the  zeal, 
the  learning,  and  the  diligence,  of  Proclus  and  his  dis- 
ciples. The  reason  and  piety  of  their  Roman  pupil 
wrere  fortunately  saved  from  the  contagion  of  mystery 
and  magic,  which  polluted  the  groves  of  the  academy  ; 
hut  he  imbibed  the  spirit,  and  imitated  the  method,  of 
his  dead  and  living  masters,  who  attempted  to  recon- 
cile the  strong  and  subtle  sense  of  Aristotle  with  the 
devout  contemplation  and  sublime  fancy  of  Plato.  Af- 
ter his  return  to  Rome,  and  his  marriage  with  the 
daughter  of  his  friend,  the  patrician  Symmachus,  Boe- 
thius  still  continued,  in  a  palace  of  ivory  and  marble, 
to  prosecute  the  same  studies.1  The  church  was  edi- 
fied by  his  profound  defence  of  the  orthodox  creed 
against  the  Arian,  the  Eutychian,  and  the  Nestorian 
heresies ;  and  the  catholic  unity  was  explained  or  ex- 
posed in  a  formal  treatise  by  the  indifference  of  three 
distinct  though  consubstantial  persons.  For  the  bene- 
fit of  his  Latin  readers,  his  genius  submitted  to  teach 
the  first  elements  of  the  arts  and  sciences  of  Greece. 
The  geometry  of  Euclid,  the  music  of  Pythagoras, 
the  arithmetic  of  Nicomachus,  the  mechanics  of  Ar- 
chimedes, the  astronomy  of  Ptolemy,  the  theology 
of  Plato,  and  the  logic  of  Aristotle,  with  the  commen- 
tary of 'Porphyry,  were  translated  and  illustrated  by 
the  indefatigable  pen  of  the  Roman  senator.  And  he 
alone  was  esteemed  capable  of  describing  the  wonders 
of  art,  a  sun-dial,  a  water-clock,  or  a  sphere  which 
represented  the  motions  of  the  planets.  From  these 
abstruse  speculations,  Boethius  stooped,  or,  to  speak 
more  truly,  he  rose,  to  the  social  duties  of  public  and 
private  life:  the  indigent  were  relieved  by  his  liber- 
ality; and  his  eloquence,  which  flattery  might  com- 
pare to  the  voice  of  Demosthenes  or  Cicero,  was  uni- 
formly exerted  in  the  cause  of  innocence  and  human- 
ity. Such  conspicuous  merit  was  felt  and  rewarded 
by  a  discerning  prince  ;  the  dignity  of  Boethius  was 
adorned  by  the  titles  of  consul  and  patrician,  and  his 
talents  were  usefully  emploved  in  the  important  station 
of  master  of  the  offices.  Notwithstanding  the  equal 
claims  of  the  east  and  west,  his  two  sons  were  created, 
in  their  tender  youth,  the  consuls  of  the  same  year.1 
On  the  memorable  day  of  their  inauguration,  they 
proceeded  in  solemn  pomp  from  their  palace  to  the 
forum,  amidst  the  applause  of  the  senate  and  people; 
and  their  joyful  father,  the  true  consul  of  Rome,  after 
pronouncing  an  oration  in  the  praise  of  his  royal  bene- 
factor, distributed  a  triumphal  largess  in  the  games 
of  the  circus.  Prosperous  in  his  fame  and  fortunes, 
in  his  public  honours  and  private  alliances,  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  science  and  the  consciousness  of  virtue, 
Boethius  might  have  been  styled  happy,  if  that  preca- 
rious epithet  could  be  safely  applied  before  the  last 
term  of  the  life  of  man. 

„.     ...  A  philosopher,  liberal  of  his  wealth  and 

His  patriotism.  \        .    r      - ,  .  .... 

parsimonious  of  his  time,  might  be  insen- 
sible to  the  common  allurements  of  ambition,  the  thirst 
of  gold  and  employment.  And  some  credit  may  be  due 
to  the  asseveration  of  Boethius,  that  he  had  reluctantly 
obeyed  the  divine  Plato,  who  enjoins  every  virtuous 
citizen  to  rescue  the  state  from  the  usurpation  of  vice 
and  ignorance.    For  the  integrity  of  his  public  con- 

y  The  Athenian  studies  of  Boethius  are  doubtful  (Baronius,  A.  D. 
510.  No.  3.  from  a  spurious  tract,  De  Disciplina  Scholarum,)  and  the 
term  of  eighteen  years  is  doubtless  too  long:  but  the  simple  fact  of  a 
visit  to  Athens  is  justified  by  much  internal  evidence,  (Brucker,  Hist. 
Grit,  Philosoph.  torn.  iii.  p.  524— 527.)  and  by  an  expression  (though 
vague  and  ambiguous)  of  his  friend  Cassiodorius,  (Var.  i.  45.)  "  looge 
positas  Athenas  introisli." 

z  Bibliolheca  complos  ebore  ac  vitro  parietes,  &c.  (Consol.  Phil. 
1.  i.  pros.  v.  p.  74.)  The  Epistles  of  Ennodius  (vi.  G.  vii.  13.  viii.  I. 
31.  37.  40  )  and  Cassiodorius  (Var.  i.  39.  iv.  6.  ix.  21.)  afford  many 
proofe  of  the  high  reputation  which  he  enjoyed  in  his  own  times.  H 
is  true,  that  the  bishop  of  Pavia  wanted  to  purchase  of  him  an  old 
house  at  Milan,  and  praise  might,  be  tendered  and  accepted  in  part  of 
pavment- 

i  Pagi,  Muralori,  Sec.  are  agreed  thai  Boethius  himself  was  consul 
In  the  year  510,  his  two  sons  in'522,  and  in  4S7,  perhaps,  his  father. 
A  desire  of  ascribing  the  last  of  these  consulships  to  tiie  philosopher, 
had  perplexed  the  chronology  of  his  life.  In  his  honours,  alliances, 
children,  he  celebrates  his  own  felicity-  his  past  felicity,  (p.  109, 110.) 


duct  he  appeals  to  the  memory  of  his  country.  His 
authority  had  restrained  the  pride  and  oppression  of  the 
royal  officers,  and  his  eloquence  had  delivered  Paulia- 
nus  from  the  dogs  of  the  palace.  He  had  always 
pitied,  and  often  relieved,  the  distress  of  the  provin- 
cials, whose  fortunes  were  exhausted  by  public  and 
private  rapine ;  and  Boethius  alone  had  courage  to  op- 
pose the  tyranny  of  the  barbarians,  elated  by  conquest, 
excited  by  avarice,  and,  as  he  complains,  encouraged 
by  impunity.  In  these  honourable  contests,  his  spirit 
soared  above  the  consideration  of  danger,  and  perhaps 
of  prudence;  and  we  may  learn  from  the  example  of 
Cato,  that  a  character  of  pure  and  inflexible  virtue  is 
the  most  apt  to  be  misled  by  prejudice,  to  be  heated 
by  enthusiasm,  and  to  confound  private  enmities  with 
public  justice.  The  disciple  of  Plato  might  exagger- 
ate the  infirmities  of  nature,  and  the  imperfections  of 
society ;  and  the  mildest  form  of  a  Gothic  kingdom, 
even  the  weight  of  allegiance  and  gratitude,  must  be 
insupportable  to  the  free  spirit  of  a  Roman  patriot. 
But  the  favour  and  fidelity  of  Boethius  declined  in 
just  proportion  with  the  public  happiness;  and  an  un- 
worthy colleague  was  imposed,  to  divide  and  control 
the  power  of  the  master  of  the  offices.  In  the  last 
gloomy  season  of  Theodoric,  he  indignantly  felt  that 
he  was  a  slave;  but  as  his  master  had  only  power 
over  his  life,  he  stood  without  arms  and  without  fear 
against  the  face  of  an  angry  barbarian,  who  had  been 
provoked  to  believe  that  the  safety  of  the  senate  was 
incompatible  with  his  own.  The  sena-  He  isaccusedof 
tor  Albinus  was  accused  and  already  treason, 
convicted  on  the  presumption  of  hirpinii,  as  it  was  said, 
the  liberty  of  Rome.  "  If  Albinus  be  criminal,"  ex- 
claimed the  orator,  "  the  senate  and  myself  are  all  guil- 
ty of  the  same  crime.  If  we  are  innocent,  Albinus  is 
equally  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  laws."  These 
laws  might  not  have  punished  the  simple  and  barren 
wish  of  an  unattainable  blessing ;  but  they  would 
have  shown  less  indulgence  to  the  rash  confession  of 
Boethius,  that  had  he  known  of  a  conspiracy,  the  ty- 
rant never  should. b  The  advocate  of  Albinus  was 
soon  involved  in  the  danger  and  perhaps  the  guilt  of 
his  client;  their  signature  (which  they  denied  as  a 
forgery)  was  affixed  to  the  original  address,  inviting 
the  emperor  to  deliver  Italy  from  the  Goths;  and  three 
witnesses  of  honourable  rank,  perhaps  of  infamous 
reputation,  attested  the  treasonable  designs  of  the  Ro- 
man patrician.0  Yet  his  innocence  must  be  presumed, 
since  he  was  deprived  by  Theodoric  of  the  means  of 
justification,  and  rigorously  confined  in  the  tower  of 
Pavia,  while  the  senate,  at  the  distance  of  five  hun- 
dred miles,  pronounced  a  sentence  of  confiscation  and 
death  against  the  most  illustrious  of  its  members. 
At  the  command  of  the  barbarians,  the  occult  science 
of  a  philosopher  was  stigmatized  with  the  names  of 
sacrilege  and  magic.d  A  devout  and  dutiful  attach- 
ment to  the  senate  was  condemned  as  criminal  by 
the  trembling  voices  of  the  senators  themselves  ;  and 
their  ingratitude  deserved  the  wish  or  prediction  of 
Boethius,  that,  after  him,  none  should  be  found  guilty 
of  the  same  offence.6 

While  Boethius,  oppressed  with  fet-  Hi9  imprison- 
ters,  expected  each  moment  the  sentence  ment  and  death, 
or  the  stroke  of  death,  he  composed  in      A.  D.  524. 
the  tower  of  Pavia  the  Consolation  of  Philosophy  ;  a 


b  Si  ezo  scissem  tu  nescisses.  Boethius  adopts  this  answer  (1.  i. 
pros.  4.  p.  53.)  of  Julius  Canus,  whose  philosophic  death  is  described 

by  Seneca.  (De  Tranquillitate  Animi,  c.  14.) 

it  c  The  characters  of  his  two  delators,  Basilius(Var.  ii.  10, 11.  iv.  22.) 
and  Opilio,  (v.  41.  viii.  16.)  are  illustrated,  not  much  lo  their  honour, 
in  the  Epistles  of  Cassiodorius,  which  likewise  mention  Decoratus,  (v. 
31.)  the  worthless  colleague  of  Boethius,Xl.  iii.  pros.  4.  p.  193.) 

d  A  severe  inquiry  was  instituted  into  the  crime  of  magic  :  (Var.  iv. 
22,  23.  ix.  IS.)  and  it  was  believed  that  many  necromancers  had  es- 
caped by  makinz  their  gaolers  mad  :  for  mad.  I  should  read  drunk. 

e  Boethius  had  composed  his  ow  n  Apology,  (p.  53.)  perhaps  more 
interesting  than  his  Consolation.  We  must  be  content  with  the  ge- 
neral view'  of  his  honours,  principles,  persecution,  &c.  (1.  i.  pros.  iv. 
p.  42—62.)  which  may  be  compared  with  the  short  and  woiehly  words 
of  the  V.ik-sian  Fragment,  (p.  723.)  An  anonymous  writer  (Sinner. 
Catalog.  MSS.  Bibliot.  Bern.  loin.  i.  p.  2i7.)  charges  him  home  with 
honourable  and  patriotic  treason. 
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golden  volume,  not  unworthy  of  the  leisure  of  Plato 
or  Tully,  but  which  claims  incomparable  merit  from 
the  barbarism  of  the  times  and  the  situation  of  the  au- 
thor. The  celestial  guide,  whom  he  had  so  long  in- 
voked at  Rome  and  Athens,  now  condescended  to 
illumine  his  dungeon,  to  revive  his  courage,  and  to 
pour  into  his  wounds  her  salutary  balm.  She  taught 
him  to  compare  his  long  prosperity  and  his  recent 
distress,  and  to  conceive  new  hopes  from  the  incon- 
stancy of  fortune.  Reason  had  informed  him  of  the 
precarious  condition  of  her  gifts  ;  experience  had 
satisfied  him  of  their  real  value;  he  had  enjoyed 
them  without  guilt;  he  might  resign  them  without  a 
sigh,  and  calmly  disdain  the  impotent  malice  of  his 
jenemies,  who  had  left  him  happiness,  since  they  had 
left  him  virtue.  From  the  earth,  Boethius  ascended 
to  heaven  in  search  of  the  supreme  good  ;  explored 
the  metaphysical  labyrinth  of  chance  and  destiny,  of 
prescience  and  free-will,  of  time  and  eternity  ;  and 
generously  attempted  to  reconcile  the  perfect  attributes 
of  the  Deity  with  the  apparent  disorders  of  his  moral 
and  physical  government.  Such  topics  of  consola- 
tion, so  obvious,  so  vague,  or  so  abstruse,  are  ineffec- 
tual to  subdue  the  feelings  of  human  nature.  Yet  the 
sense  of  misfortune  may  be  diverted  by  the  labour  of 
thought;  and  the  sage  who  could  artfully  combine  in 
the  same  work  the  various  riches  of  philosophy, 
poetry,  and  eloquence,  must  already  have  possessed 
the  intrepid  calmness  which  he  affected  to  seek.  Sus- 
pense, the  worst  of  evils,  was  at  length  determined  by 
the  ministers  of  death,  who  executed,  and  perhaps  ex- 
ceeded, the  inhuman  mandate  of  Theodoric.  A  strong 
cord  was  fastened  round  the  head  of  Boethius,  and 
forcibly  tightened,  till  his  eyes  almost  started  from 
therr  sockets;  and  some  mercy  may  be  discovered  in 
the  milder  torture  of  beating  him  with  clubs  till  he 
expired.1  But  his  genius  survived  to  diffuse  a  ray  of 
knowledge  over  the  darkest  ages  of  the  Latin  world  ; 
the  writings  of  the  philosopher  were  translated  by 
the  most  glorious  of  the  English  kings,s  and  the  third 
emperor  of  the  name  of  Otho  removed  to  a  mere  hon- 
ourable tomb  the  bones  of  a  catholic  saint,  who, 
from  his  Arian  persecutors,  had  acquired  the  honours 
of  martyrdom,  and  the  fame  of  miracles.11  In  the 
last  hours  of  Boethius,  he  derived  some  comfort 
from  the  safety  of  his  two  sons,  of  his  wife,  and  of 
his  father-in-law  the  venerable  Symmachus.  But  the 
grief  of  Symmaohus  was  indiscreet  and  perhaps  disre- 
specful  :  he  had  presumed  to  lament,  he  might  dare 
both  of  s  m-  t0  rcvengei  the  death  of  an  injured  friend, 
machos.  He  was  dragged  in  chains  from  Rome 
A.  1).  5Jj.  to  the  palace  of  Ravenna;  and  the  sus- 
picions of  Theodoric  could  only  be  appeased  by  the 
blood  of  an  innocent  and  aged  senator.' 

Humanity  will  be  disposed  to  encou- 
rage any  report  which  testifies  the  ju- 
risdiction of  conscience  and  the  remorse 
of  kings  ;  and  philosophy  is  not  igno- 
rant that  the  most  horrid  spectres  are 

t  He  was  executed  in  Agro  Calventiano,  (Calvenzano,  between 
Marignano  and  Pavia,)  Anonym.  Vales,  p.  723.  by  order  of  Eusebius, 
count  of  Ticinum  or  Pavia.  The  place  of  his  confinement  is  styled 
the  btiplisltry,  an  edifice  anil  name  peculiar  to  cathedrals.  It  is 
Claimed  by  the  perpetual  tradition  of  the  church  of  Pavia.  The 
tower  of  Boethius  subsisted  till  the  year  13S4,  and  the  draught  is  yet 
preserved.   (Tiraboschi,  loin.  iii.  p.  47,  4S.) 

I  s  See  the  Biographies  Britar.nica,  Alfred,  torn.  i.  p.  80.  2d  edit. 
The  work  is  still  more  honourable  if  performed  tinder  the  learned 
eye  of  Alfred  by  his  foreign  and  domestic  doctors.   For  the  reputa- 
tion of  15  letniusin  the  middle  ages,  consult  Brucker.  (Hisl.Crit.Phi- 
losoph.  torn.  iii.  p.  565,  566.) 
h  The  inscription  on  his  new  tomb  was  composed  by  the  preceptor 
;of  Otho  the  third,  the  learned  Pope  Silvester  II.  who,  like  Boethius 
.himself,  was  styled  a  magician  by  the  ignorance  of  the  times.  The 
catholic  martyr  had  carried  his  head  in  his  hands  a  considerable  way; 
HBaroniuS,  A.  D.  326.  No.  17,  IS.)  yet,  on  a  similar  tale,  a  lady  of  my 
'  acquaintance  once  observed,  "  La  distance  n'y  fail  rien  ;  il  n'y  a  que. 

■  le  premier  pas  qui  coute."* 

i  Boethius  applauds  the  virtues  of  his  father-in-law,  (1.  i.  pros.  4.  p. 

■  59.  1.  ii.  pros. 4.  p.  11S.)  Procopius,  (Goth.  1.  i.  c.  i.)  the  Valesian 
Fragment,  (p.  724.)  and  the  Historia  Miscella,  (1.  xv.  p.  103.)  agree  in 

»  [Midame  du  Deffmd.   It  was  upou  the  occasion  of  the  minde  of  SL  Denis.— C] 
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sometimes  created  by  the  powers  of  a  disordered 
fancy,  and  the  weakness  of  a  distempered  body. 
After  a  life  of  virtue  and  glory,  Theodoric  was  now 
descending  with  shame  and  guilt  into  the  grave: 
his  mind  was  humbled  by  the  contrast  of  the  past, 
and  justly  alarmed  by  the  invisible  terrors  of  futu- 
rity. One  evening,  as  it  is  related,  when  the  head  of  a 
large  fish  was  served  on  the  royal  table,k  he  suddenly 
exclaimed  that  he  beheld  the  angry  countenance  of  Sym- 
maohus, his  eyes  glaring  fury  and  revenge,  and  his 
mouth  armed  with  long  sharp  teeth,  which  threatened 
to  devour  him.  The  monarch  instantly  retired  to  his 
chamber,  and  as  he  lay,  trembling  with  aguish  cold, 
under  a  weight  of  bed-clothes,  he  expressed  in  bro- 
ken murmurs  to  his  physician  Elpidius,  his  deep 
repentance  for  the  murders  of  Boethius  and  Symma- 
chus.1  His  malady  increased,  and  after  a  dysen- 
tery which  continued  three  days,  he  expired  in  the 
palace  of  Ravenna,  in  the  thirty-third  or,  if  we  com- 
pute from  the  invasion  of  Italy,  in  the  thirty-seventh 
year  of  his  reign.  Conscious  of  his  approaching 
end,  he  divided  his  treasures  and  provinces  between 
his  two  grandsons,  and  fixed  the  Rhone  as  their 
common  boundary."1  Amalaric  was  restored  to  the 
throne  of  Spain.  Italy,  witli  all  the  conquests  of 
the  Ostrogoths,  was  bequeathed  to  Athalaric;  whose 
age  did  not  exceed  ten  years,  but  who  was  cher- 
ished as  the  last  male  offspring  of  the  line  of  Amali, 
by  the  short-lived  marriage  of  his  mother  Amala- 
suntha  with  a  royal  fugitive  of  the  same  blood."  In 
the  presence  of  the  dying  monarch,  the  Gothic  chiefs 
and  Italian  magistrates  mutually  engaged  their  faith 
and  loyalty  to  the  young  prince,  and  to  his  guardian 
mother;  and  received,  in  the  same  awful  moment,  his 
last  salutary  advice,  to  maintain  the  laws,  to  love  the 
senate  and  people  of  Rome,  and  to  cultivate  with  de- 
cent reverence  the  friendship  of  the.  emperor.0  The 
monument  of  Theodoric  was  erected  by  his  daughter 
Amalasuntha,  in  a  conspicuous  situation,  which  com- 
manded the  city  cf  Ravenna,  the  harbour,  and  the  ad- 
jacent coast.  A  chapel  of  a  circular  form,  thirty  feet 
in  diameter,  is  crowned  by  a  dome  of  cne  entire  piece 
of  granite  :  from  the  centre  of  the  dome,  four  columns 
arose,  which  supported,  in  a  vase  of  porphyry,  the  re- 
!  mains  of  the  Gothic  king,  surrounded  by  the  brazen 
I  statues  of  the  twelve  apostles.r  His  spirit,  after  some 
I  previous  expiation,  might  have  been  permitted  to  min- 
gle with  the  benefactors  of  mankind,  if  an  Italian  her- 
|  mit  had  not  been  witness  in  a  vision  to  the  damnation 
of  Theodoric,''  whose  soul  was  plunged,  by  the  minis- 
ters of  divine  vengeance,  into  the  volcano  of  Lipari, 
one  of  the  flaming  mouths  of  the  infernal  world.' 

praising  the  superior  innocence  or  sanctity  of  Symraachus;  and  in 
the  estimation  of  the  legend,  the  guilt  of  his  murder  is  etiual  to  the 
imprisonment  of  a  pope. 

k  In  the  fanciful  eloquence  of  Cassiodoritts,  the  variety  of  sea  and 
river  fish  are  an  evidence  of  extensive  dominion;  and  those  of  the 
Rhine,  of  Sicily,  and  of  the  Danube,  were  served  on  the  table  of  Theo- 
doric. (Var.  xii.  14.)  The  monstrous  turbot  of  Djmitian  (Juvenal. 
Satir.  iii.  39.)  had  been  caught  on  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic. 

I  Procopius,  Goth.l.  i.  c.  I.  But  he  might  have  informed  us  whe- 
ther he  bad  received  this  curious  anecdote  from  common  report,  or 
from  the  mouth  of  the  royal  physician. 

m  Procopius,  Goth.  1.  i.  c.  1,  2. 12,  13.  This  partition  had  been  di 
reeled  by  Theodoric,  though  it  was  not  executed  till  after  his  death 
Regni  hered'natem  superstes  reliquit.  (Isidor.  Chron.  p.  721.  ed.  Grot.) 

n  Berimund,  the  third  in  descent  from  Hermanric,  king  of  the  Oa 
trogoths,  had  retired  into  Spain,  where  he  lived  antl  died  in  obscurity, 
(Jornandes,  c.  33.  p.  202.  edit.  Muratori.)  See  the  discovery,  nup- 
tials, and  death  of  his  grandson  Eulharic,  (c.  58.  p.  220.)  His  Roman 
games  might  render  him  popular,  (Cassiodor.  in  Chron.)  but  Eulharic 
was  asper  in  religione.  (Anonym.  Vales,  p.  722,  723.) 

o  See  the  counsels  of  Theodoric,  and  the  professions  of  his  succes- 
sor, in  Procopius,  (Goth.  1.  i.  c.  1,  2.)  Jornandes,  (c.  *  p.  220,  221.) 
and  Cassiodorius.  (Var.  viii.  1—7.)  These  epistles  are  the  triumph 
of  his  ministerial  eloquence. 

p  Anonym.  Vales,  p.  742.  Agnelhis  de  Vilis.  ToM.  Raven,  in  Mu- 
ratori Script.  Kerum  Ilal.  torn.  ii.  P.  i.  p.  67.  Alberli  Descritione 
d'ltalia,  p.  311. 

q  This  legend  is  related  by  Gregory  I.  (Dialog,  iv.  36.)  and  approved 
by  Baronius  ;  (A.  D.  526.  No.  28.)  and  both  the" pope  and  cardinal  are 
grave  doctors,  sufficient  to  establish  a  probable  opinion. 

r  Theodoric  himself,  or  rather  Cassiodorius,  had  described  in  tragic 
strains  the  volcanoes  of  Lipari,  (Cluver.  Sicilia,  p.  406—410.)  and 
Vesuvius,  (iv.  50.) 
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Elevation  of  Justin  the  elder. — Reign  nf  Justinian. — I. 
The  empress  Tkeodora. — II.  Factions  of  the  rircus,  and 
sedition  of  Constantinople. — III.  Trade  and  manufac- 
ture of  silk. — IV.  Finances  and  taxes. — V.  Edifices  of 
Justinian. —  Church  of  .S7.  Sophia. — Fortifications  and 
frontiers  of  the  eastern  empire. — Abolition  of  the  (c/iools  of 
Athens,  and  the  consulship  t  f  Rome. 
Binii  of  the  cm-       The  emperor  Justinian  was  born1 
|r£.J^inMay  near  the  ruins  of  Sardica,  (the  mod.™ 
5. or  A.  D.  m.  Sophia.)  of  an  obscure  raceb  of  barba- 
May  l.  rians,c  ihe  inhabitants  of  a  wild  and  des- 

olate country,  to  which  the  names  of  Dardania,  of 
Dacia,  and  of  Bulgaria,  have  been  successively  ap- 
plied. His  elevation  was  prepared  by  the  adventur- 
ous spirit  of  his  uncle  Justin,  who,  with  two  other 
peasants  of  the  same  village,  deserted,  for  the  profes- 
sion of  arms,  the  more  useful  employment  of  hus- 
bandmen or  shepherds.d  On  foot,  with  a  scanty 
provision  of  biscuit  in  their  knapsacks,  the  three 
youths  followed  the  high  road  of  Constantinople,  and 
were  soon  enrolled,  for  their  strength  and  stature, 
among  the  guards  of  the  emperor  Leo.  Under  the  two 
succeeding  reigns,  the  fortunate  peasant  emerged  to 
wealth  and  honours  ;  and  his  escape  from  some  dan- 
gers which  threatened  his  life,  was  afterwards  ascrib- 
ed to  the  guardian  angel  who  watchps  over  the  fate  of 
kings.  His  long  and  laudable  service  in  the  Isaurian 
and  Persian  wars  would  not  have  preserved  from 
oblivion  the  name  of  Justin  ;  yet  they  might  warrant 
the  military  promotion,  which  in  the  course  of  fifty 
years  he  gradually  obtained  ;  the  rank  of  tribune, 
of  count,  and  of  general,  the  dignity  of  senator,  and 
the  command  of  the  guards,  who  obeyed  him  as  their 
chief,  at  the  important  crisis  when  the  emperor  Anas- 
tasius  was  removed  from  the  world.  The  powerful 
kinsmen  whom  he  had  raised  and  enriched  were 
excluded  from  the  throne  ;  and  the  eunuch  Amantins, 
who  reigned  in  the  palace,  had  secretly  resolved  to 
fix  the  diadem  on  the  head  of  the  most  obsequious  of 


a  Thpre  is  sonic  difficulty  in  the  da'e  of  his  birth  :  (Ludewig  in  Vit. 
Jjstiniani,  p.  125.)  none  in  the  place— Ihfi  district  Beileriana— the 
village  Tauresium,  which  hp  afterwards  decorated  with  his  name 
anil  splendour.  (D'Anville.  Hist,  do  l'Acad.  &c.  torn.  xxxi.  p.  287— 
292.)    ,  / 

b  Thp  names  of  thpse  Dardanian  peasants  are  Gothic,  and  almost 
English  :  Justinian  is  a  translati  >n  of  uprauda  upright) ;  his  father 
iSebulius.  (in  Graeco-barbaroua  language  stipes.)  was  stylpd  in  his 
\;illage  Istock  (Stock);  his  mother  Bi?leniza  was  softened  into  Visi- 
lanlia. 

c  Ludewig  (p.  127—133.)  attempts  to  justify  the  Anician  name  of 
Justinian  and  Theodora,  and  to  connect  them  with  a  family  from 
which  the  house  of  Austria  has  been  derived. 

<l  See  the  Anecdotes  of  Procopins,  (c.  C.)  with  the  notes  of  N.  Ale- 
mannus.  The  satirist  would  Dot  have  sunk,  in  the  vague  and  decent 
appellation  of  j  .  •  f;      the  and  -vrcpo;.-  of  Zonaras.  Yet 

why  are  those  names  dissiracefull— and  what  German  baron  would 
not  be  proud  to  descend  from  the  EumtEUf  of  the  Odyssey  ! 


his  creatures.  A  liberal  donative,  to  conciliate'the 
suffrage  of  the  guards,  was  intrusted  for  that  purpose 
in  the  hands  of  their  commander.  But  these  weighty 
arguments  were  treacherously  employed  by  Justin  in 
his  own  favour;  and  as  no  competitor  ' 

,  .  .i      t\  .    Elevation  and 

presumed  to  appear,  the  Dactan  peasant  reignofliii  un- 
was  invested  with  the  purple,  by  the  Justin  I. 
unanimous  consent  of  the  soldiers,  who  jni  fo?' 
knew  him  to  be  brave  and  gentle,  of  the  a.D  527. 
clergy  and  people,  who  believed  him  to  April  J.  or  Aug. 
be  orthodox,  and  of  the  provincials, 
who  yielded  a  blind  and  implicit  submission  to  the 
will  of  the  capital.  The  elder  Justin,  as  he  is  distin- 
guished from  another  emperor  of  the  same  family  and 
name,  ascended  the  Byzantine  throne  at  the  age  of 
sixty-eight  years  :  and,  had  he  been  left  to  his  own 
guidance,  every  moment  of  a  nine  years'  reign  must 
have  exposed  to  his  subjects  the  impropriety  of  their 
choice.  His  ignorance  was  similar  to  that  of  Theodo- 
ric  ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  in  an  age  not  destitute 
of  learning,  two  contemporary  monarchs  had  never 
been  instructed  in  the  knowledge  of  the  alphabet. 
But  the  genius  of  Justin  was  far  inferior  to  that  of  the 
Gothic  king:  the  experience  of  a  soldier  had  not 
qualified  him  lor  the  government  of  an  empire;  and, 
though  personally  brave,  the  consciousness  of  his  own 
weakness  was  naturally  attended  with  doubt,  distrust, 
and  political  apprehension.  But  the  official  business 
of  the  state  was  diligently  and  faithfully  transacted 
by  the  qutestor  Proclus  ; e  and  the  aged  pmperor  adop- 
ted the  talents  and  ambition  of  his  nephew  Justinian, 
an  aspiring  youth,  whom  his  uncle  had  drawn  from 
the  rustic  solitude  of  Dacia,  and  educated  at  Constan- 
tinople, as  the  hpir  of  his  private  fortune,  and  at 
length  of  the  eastern  empire. 

Since  the  eunuch  Amantins  bad  been  Adoption  and 
defrauded  of  his  money,  it  became  neces-  jus(f"an°  °f 
sary  to  deprive  him  of  his  life.  The  task  A.  D.  520—527. 
was  easily  accomplished  by  the  charge  of  a  real  or  ficti- 
tious conspiracy  ;  and  the  judges  were  informed,  as 
an  accumulation  of  guilt,  that  he  was  secretly  addicted 
to  the  Manicha;an  heresy.'  Amantins  lost  his  head; 
three  of  his  companions,  the  first  domestics  of  the 
palace,  were  punished  either  with  death  or  exile; 
and  their  unfortunate  candidate  for  the  purple  was  cast 
into  a  deep  dungeon,  overwhelmed  with  stones,  and 
ignoniiniously  thrown,  without  burial,  into  the  sea. 
The  ruin  of  Vitalian  was  a  work  of  more  difficulty 
and  danger.    That  Gothic  chief  had  rendered  himself 


c  His  virtues  are  praised  by  Procopius.  (Persic.  I.  i.  c.  11.)  The 
quaestor  Proclus  was  the  friend  of  Justinian,  and  the  enemy  of  every 
other  adoption. 

(  Manichaean  signifies  Eulychian.  Hear  the  furious  acclamations 
of  Constantinople  and  Tyre,  the  former  no  more  than  six  days  after 
the  decease  of  Anastasius.  lliey  praduc  d.the  latter  applauded,  the 
eunuch's  death.  (Baronius,  A.  D."  518.  P.  ii.  No.  15.  Fleury.  Hist.  Ec 
cles.  torn.  \  ii.  p.  20(1.  205.  from  the  Councils,  torn.  v.  p.  182.  207.) 
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popular  by  the  civil  war  which  he  boldly  waged 
against  Anasiasius  tor  the  defence  of  the  orthodox 
faith,  and  after  the  conclusion  of  an  advantageous 
treaty,  he  still  remained  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Con- 
stantinople at  the  head  of  a  formidable  and  victorious 
army  of  barbarians.  By  the  frail  security  of  oaths, 
he  was  tempted  to  relinquish  this  advantageous  situa- 
tion, and  to  trust  his  person  within  the  walls  of  a  city, 
whose  inhabitants,  particularly  the  blue  faction,  were 
artfully  incensed  against  him  by  the  remembrance  even 
of  his  pious  hostilities.  The  emperor  and  his  nephew 
embraced  him  as  the  faithful  and  worthy  champion  of 
the  church  and  state  ;  and  gratefully  adorned  their 
favourite  with  the  titles  of  consul  and  general  :  but  in 
the  seventh  month  of  his  consulship,  Vitalian  was 
stabbed  with  seventeen  wounds  at  the  royal  banquet ;  * 
and  Justinian,  who  inherited  the  spoil,  was  accused  as 
the  assassin  of  a  spiritual  brother,  to  whom  he  bad 
recently  pledged  his  faith  in  thp  participation  of  the 
christian  mysteries.h  After  the  fall  of  his  rival,  he 
was  promoted,  without  any  claim  of  military  service, 
to  the  office  of  master-general  of  the  eastern  armies, 
whom  it  was  his  duty  to  lead  into  the  field  against  the 
public  enemy.  But,  in  the  pursuit  of  fame,  Justinian 
might  have  lost  his  present  dominion  over  the  age  and 
weakness  of  his  uncle;  and,  instead  of  acquiring  by 
Scythian  or  Persian  trophies  the  applause  of  his  coun- 
trymen,'the  prudent  warrior  solicited  their  favour  in 
the  churches,  the  circus,  and  the  senate,  of  Constanti- 
nople. The  catholics  were  attached  to  the  nephew 
of  Justin,  who,  between  the  Nestorian  and  Eutychian 
heresies,  trod  the  narrow  path  of  inflexible  and  intol- 
erant orthodoxy.*  In  the  first. days  of  the  new  reign, 
he  prompted  and  gratified  the  popular  enthusiasm 
against  the  memory  of  the  deceased  emperor.  After 
a  schism  of  thirty-four  years,  he  reconciled  the  proud 
and  angry  spirit  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  and  spread 
among  the  Latins  a  favourable  report  of  his  pious 
respect  for  the  apostolic  see.  The  thrones  of  the  east 
were  filled  with  catholic  bishops  devoted  to  his  inter- 
est, the  clergy  and  the  monks  were  gained  by  his 
liberality,  and  the  people  were  taught  to  pray  for  their 
future  sovereign,  the  hope  and  pillar  of  the  true 
i  ligion.  Thp  magnficence  of  Justinian  was  display- 
ed in  the  superior  pomp  of  his  pub'ic  spectacles,  an 
object  not  less  sacred  and  important  in  the  eyes  of  the 
multitude  than  the  creed  of  Nice  or  Chalcedon:  the 
expense  of  his  consulship  was  esteemed  at  two  hun- 
dred and  eighty-eight  thousand  pieces  of  gold  ;  twen- 
ty lions,  and  thirty  leopards,  were  produced  at  the 
same  time  in  the  amphitheatre,  and  a  numerous  train 
of  horses,  with  their  rich  trappings,  was  bestowed  as 
an  extraordinary  gift  on  the  victorious  charioteers  of 
the  circus.  While  he  indulged  the  people  of  Constan- 
tinople, and  received  the  addresses  of  foreign  kings, 
the  nephew  of  Justin  assiduously  cultivated  the  friend- 
ship "f  the  senate.  That  venerable  name  seemed  to 
qualify  its  members  to  declare  the  sense  of  the  nation, 
and  to  regulate  the  succession  of  the  imperial  throne  : 
the  feeble  Anasiasius  had  permitted  the  vigcur  of 
government  to  degenerate  into  the  form  or  substance 
of  an  aristocracy  ;  and  the  military  officers  who  had 
obtained  the  senatorial  rank,  were  followed  by  their 
domestic  guards,  a  band  of  veterans,  whose  arms  or 


g  His  power,  character,  and  intentions, are  perfectly  explained  by 
'.he  Count  de  Btiar,  (torn.  ix.  p.  54 — SI.)  Ke  was  creat-grandson  of 
Aspar,  hereditary  prince  in  the  Lesser  Scylhia,  and  count  of  the  Go- 
thic faderati  of  Thrace.  The  Bessi,  whom  he  could  influence,  are 
the  minor  Goths  of  Jornandes.  (c.  51.) 

h  Jusliniani  patricii  factione  dicitur  interfectus  fuisse.  (Victor 
Tunnuiiensis.  Chron.  in  Thes.iur.  Temp.  Scaliirer,  P.  ii.  p.  7.)  Pro- 
copius (Anecdo!.  c.  7.)  styles  him  a  tyrant,  but  acknowledges  the 
t       which  is  well  explained  by  Alemannus. 

i  In  his  earliest  youth  (plane  adolescens)  he  had  passed  some  time 
as  a  hostage  with  Thoodoric.  For  this  curious  fact,  Alemannus  (ad 
Prncop.  Anecdot.  c.  9.  p.  34.  of  the  first  edition)  quotes  a  MS.  history 
of  Justinian,  by  his  preceptor  Thenp  ilus.  Ludewig  (p.  143.)  wishes 
to  make  him  a  soldier. 

k  The  ecclesiastical  history  of  Justinian  will  be  shown  hereafter. 
See  Baronies  A.  D.  513—521.  and  the  copious  article  Justinianus  in 
the  index  to  the  seventh  volume  of  his  Annals. 


acclamations  might  fix  in  a  tumultuous  moment  the 
diadem  of  the  east.  The  treasures  of  the  state  were 
lavished  to  procure  the  voices  of  the  senators,  and 
their  unanimous  wish,  that  he  would  be  pleased  to 
adopt  Justinian  for  his  colleague,  was  communicated 
to  the  emperor.  But  this  request,  which  too  clearly 
admonished  him  of  his  approaching  end,  was  unwel- 
come to  the  jealous  temper  of  an  aged  monarch,  desir- 
'  ous  to  retain  the  power  which  he  was  incapable  of 
exercising;  and  Justin,  holding  his  purple  with  both 
his  hands,  advised  them  to  prefer,  since  an  election 
was  so  profitable,  some  older  candidate.  Notwith- 
standing this  reproach,  the  senate  proceeded  to  deco- 
rate Justinian  with  the  royal  epithet  of  nobilissimus ; 
and  their  decree  was  ratified  by  the  affection  or  the  fears 
of  his  uncle.  After  some  time  the  languor  cf  mind 
and  body,  to  which  he  was  reduced  by  an  incurable 
wound  in  his  thigh,  indispensably  required  the  aid 
of  a  guardian.  He  summoned  the  pairiarch  and  sen- 
ators ;  and  in  their  presence  solemnly  placed  the  dia- 
dem on  the  head  of  his  nephew,  who  was  conducted 
from  the  palace  to  the  circus,  and  saluted  by  the  loud 
and  joyful  applause  of  the  people.  The  life  of  Justin 
was  prolonged  about  four  months,  but  from  the  instant 
of  this  ceremony,  he  was  considered  as  dead  to  the 
empire,  which  acknowledged  Justinian,  in  the  forty- 
fifth  year  of  his  age,  for  the  lawful  sovereign  of  the 
east.1 

From  his  elevation  to  his  death,  Jus- 
tinian governed  the  Roman  empire  thir-     jSstiirilS  ° 
ty-pight  years,  seven  months  and  thir-     a.  D.  527. 
teen  days.    The  events  of  his  reign,  A^  14* 
which  excite  our  curious  attention  by 
their  number,  variety,  and  importance,  are  diligent- 
ly related  by  the  secretary  Belisarius,  a  rhetorician, 
whom  ebquenee  had  promoted  to  the  rank  of  senator 
and  praefect  of  Constantinople.    According   to  the 
vicissitudes  of  courage  or   servitude,  of  favour  or 
disgrace,  Procopius  m  successively  com- 
posed the  history,  the  panegyric,  and  the  Character  and 
r  ,.       r  ,  •        a    .■     J       Vriu     ■      ■       c  histories  of  Pro- 

sa'tre  of  his  own  times.  1  he  books  of  copjus. 
the  Persian,  Vandal ic,  and  Gothic  wars," 
which  are  continued  in  the  five  books  of  Agathias. 
deserve  our  esteem  as  a  laborious  and  successful  imi- 
tation of  the  Attic,  or  at  least  of  the  Asiatic,  writers 
of  ancient  Greece.  His  facts  are  collected  from 
the  personal  experience  and  free  conversation  of  a 
soldier,  a  statesman,  and  a  traveller;  his  style  con- 
tinually aspires,  and  often  attains,  to  the  merit  of 
strength  and  elegance ;  his  reflections,  more  espe- 
cially in  the  speeches,  which  he  too  frequently  inserts, 
contain  a  Tich  fund  of  political  knowledge  ;  and  the 
historian,  excited  by  the  generous  ambition  of  pleasing 
and  instructing  posterity,  appears  to  disdain  the  pre- 
judices of  the  people  and  the  flattery  of  courts.  The 
writings  of  Procopius 0  were  read  and  applauded  by 


I  The  reign  of  the  elder  Justin  may  be  found  in  the  three  Chroni- 
cles of  Marcellinus,  Victor,  and  John  Malala,  (torn.  ii.  p.  130—150.) 
the  last  of  whom  (in  spile  of  Hody,  Prolegom.  Nc.  14.  39.  edit.Oxon.) 
lived  soon  after  Justinian  :  (Jortin's  Remarks,  &c.  vol.  iv.  p.  3S3.)  in 
Ihe  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Evagrius.  (1.  iv.  c.  1,  2,  3.  9.)  and  tho 
Excerpta  of  Theodonis  Lector,  (No.  37.)  and  in  Cedrenus  (p.  362— 
360.)  and  Zonaras.  (1.  xi v.  p.  5S — 61.)  who  may  pass  for  an  original. 

m    Seethe  characters  of  Procopius  and  Asalhias  in  La  IVIolhe  le 
Vayer,  (torn.  viii.  p.  144—174.)  Vossius,  (de  Hisloncis  Gracis.  1.  ii.  c 
22.)  and  Fabricius.  (Bibliot.  Grac.  1.  v.  c.  5.  torn.  vi.  p.  243—278.) 
Their  religion,  an  honourable  problem,  betrays  occasional  conformi-  i 
ty,  with  a  secret  attachment  to  paganism  and  philosophy. 

n  In  the  seven  first  books,  two  Persic,  two  Vandalic.  and  three  Go- 
thic, Procopius  has  borrowed  from  Appian  the  division  of  provincea 
and  wars:  the  eighth  book,  though  it  bears  the  name  of  Gothic,  is  a 
miscellaneous  and  general  supplement  down  to  the  spring  of  the  year 
553.  from  whence  it  is  continued  by  Asathias  till  559.  (Pagi,  Crilica,  j 
A.  D.  579.  No.  5.) 

o  The  literary  fate  of  Procopius  has  bepn  somewhat  unlucky.  1.  j 
His  books  de  Brllo  Golhico  were  stolen  by  Leonard  Arelin,  and  pub-  I 
lished  (Fulginii,  1470.  Venel  1471.  apud  Janson  ;  Matlaire,  Annal.  I 
Typograph.  torn.  i.  edit,  posterior,  p.  290.  304.  279.  299.)  in  his  own) 
name.  (See  Vossius  de  Hist.  Lai.  I.  iii.  c.  5.  and  the  feeble  defence  of  | 
the  Venice  Giornale  de  I.eiteraii,  torn.  xix.  p.  207.)  2.  His  works! 
were  mutilated  by  the  first  Latin  translators,  Christopher  Personal 
(Giornale,  lorn.  xix.  p.  340 — 343.)  and  Raphael  de  Volaterra,  (Huel.fi 
de  Claris  Jnierpretibus,  p.  166.)  who  did  not'even  consult  the  MS.  of  ' 
the  Vatican  library,  of  which  they  were  proefecls.  (Aleman.  in  Prxfat. 
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his  contemporaries;''  but,  although  he  respectfully- 
laid  them  at  the  foot  of  the  throne,  the  pride  of  Justi- 
nian must  have  been  wounded  by  the  praise  of  a  hero, 
who  perpetually  eclipses  the  glory  of  his  inactive 
sovereign.  The  conscious  dignity  of  independence 
was  subdued  by  the  hopes  and  fears  of  a  slave  ;  and 
the  secretary  of  Belisarius  laboured  for  pardon  and 
reward  in  the  six  books  of  the  imperial  edifices.  He 
had  dexterously  chosen  a  subject  of  apparent  splen- 
dour, in  which  he  could  loudly  celebrate  the  genius, 
the  magnificence,  and  the  piety  of  a  prince,  who,  both 
as  a  conqueror  and  a  legislator,  had  surpassed  the 
puerile  virtues  of  Themistocles  and  Cyrus.''  Disap- 
pointment might  urge  the  flatterer  to  secret  revenge; 
and  the  first  glance  of  favour  might  again  tempt  him 
to  suspend  and  suppress  a  libel/  in  which  the  Roman 
Cyrus  is  degraded  into  an  odious  and  contemptible 
tyrant,  in  which  both  the  emperor  and  his  consort 
Theodora  are  seriously  represented  as  two  daemons, 
who  had  assumed  a  human  form  for  the  destruction  of 
mankind."  Such  base  inconsistency  must  doubtless 
sully  the  reputation,  and  detract  from  the  credit,  of 
Procopius  :  yet,  after  the  venom  of  his  malignity  had 
been  suffered  to  exhale,  the  residue  of  the  anecdotes, 
even  the  most  disgraceful  facts,  some  of  which  had 
been  tenderly  hinted  in  his  public  history,  are  estab- 
lished by  their  internal  evidence,  or  the  authentic 
monuments  of  the  times.'  From  these  various  ma- 
terials, I  shall  now  proceed  to  describe  the  reign 
of  Justinian,  which  will  deserve  and  occupy  an 
ample  space  The  present  chapter  will  explain  the 
Division  of  the  elevation  and  character  of  Theodora,  the 
reign  of  Justi-  factions  of  the  circus,  and  the  peace- 
nmn-  ful  administration  of  the  sovereign  of 

the  east.  In  the  three  succeeding  chapters,  I  shall 
relate  the  wars  of  Justinian  which  achieved  the 
conquest  of  Africa  and  Italy;  and  I  shall  follow 
the  victories  of  Belisarius  and  Narses,  without  dis- 
guising the  vanity  of  their  triumphs,  or  the  hostile 
virtue  of  the  Persian  and  Gothic  heroes.  The  series 
of  this  and  the  following  volume  will  embrace,  the 
jurisprudence  and  theology  of  the  emperor;  the  con- 
troversies and  sects  which  still  divide  the  oriental 
church;  the  reformation  of  the  Roman  law,  which 
is  obeyed  or  respected  by  the  nations  of  modern  Eu- 
rope. 

I.  In  the  exercise  of  supreme  power, 

of' the'em'rc"    tfle  fil"St  HCt  °f  Justi"ian  WaS  to  d'vide 

Thro<Lrampref°  it  with  the  woman  whom  he  loved,  the 
famous  Theodora,11  whose  strange  eleva- 


Anecdot.)  3.  The  Greek  text  was  not  printed  till  1607,by  Hoesche- 
lius  of  Augsbure.  (Piciionnaire  de  Bayle,  torn.  ii.  p.  782.)  4.  The  Pa- 
ris edi  ion  was  imperfpctly  executed  by  Claude  Maltret,  a  Jesuit  of 
Thoulouse,  (in  1663.)  far  distant  from  the  Louvre  press  and  the  Vati- 
can MS.  from  which,  however,  he  obtained  some  supplements.  His 
promised  commentaries,  &c.  have  never  appeared.  The  Agathias  of 
Leyden  (1504)  has  been  wisely  reprinted  by  the  Paris  editor,  with  the 
Latin  version  of  Bonavcntura  Vulcanius,  a  learned  interpreter. (Hue  t. 
p.  176.) 

p  Agathias  in  Praefat.  p.  7.  S.  1  iv.  p.  137.  Evagrius,  1.  iv.  c.  12.  See 
likewise  Photius,  cod.  Ixiii.  p.  65. 

q  Kups  7rx>i:.x  (says  he,  Praefat.  ad.  1.  de  Edificiis,  irtfi  «Tir(ut») 
is  no  more  than  Kupi  sr*ii.» — a  pun !  In  these  five  books,  Procopius 
affects  a  christian  as  well  as  a  courtly  style. 

r  Procopius  discloses  himself,  (Praefat.  ad  Anecdot.  c.  1,2.5.)  and 
the  anecdotes  are  reckoned  as  the  ninth  book  by  Suidas.  torn.  iii.  p. 
186.  edit.  Kuster.)  The  silence  of  Evagrius  is  a  poor  objection.  Ba- 
ronius  (A.  D.  543,  No.  24.)  regrets  the  loss  of  'his  secret  history :  it  was 
then  in  the  Vatican  library,  in  his  own  custody,  and  was  first  publish- 
ed sixteen  years  after  his  death,  with  the  learned,  but  partial,  notes 
of  Nicholas  Alemannus. -(Lusrd.  1623.) 

s  Justinian  an  ass — the  perfect  likeness  of  Domitian — Anecdot.  c.  8. 
—Theodora's  lovers  driven  from  her  bed  by  rival  daemons— her  mar- 
riage foretold  with  a  great  daemon — a  monk  saw  the  prince  of  the 
daemons,  instead  of  Justinian,  on  the  throne — the  servants  who  watch- 
ed beheld  a  face  without  features,  a  body  walking  without  a  head, 
&c.  ice.  Procopius  declares  his  own  and  his  friends'  belief  in  these 
diabolical  stories,  (c.  12.) 

t  Montesquieu  (Considerations  surla  Grandeur  el  la  Decadence  des 
Romains,  c.  xx.)  gives  credit  to  these  anecdotes,  as  connected,  1. 
with  the  weakness  of  the  empire,  and,  2.  with  the  instability  of  Jus- 
tinian's laws. 

u  For  the  life  and  manners  of  the  empress  Theodora,  see  the 
Anecdotes  ;  more  especially  c.  1 — 5.  9,  10—15.  16,  17.  with  the 
learned  notes  of  Alemannus— a  reference  to  which  is  always  im- 
plied. 


tion  cannot  be  appl-vded  as  the  triumph  of  female 
virtue.  Under  the  leign  of  Anastasius,  the  care  of 
the  wild  beasts  maintained  by  the  green  faction  of 
Constantinople,  was  intrusted  to  Acacius,  a  native  of 
the  isle  of  Cyprus,  who,  from  his  employment,  was 
surnamed  the  master  of  the  bears.  This  honourable 
office  was  given  afler  his  death  to  another  candidate, 
notwithstanding  the  diligence  of  his  widow,  who  had 
already  provided  a  husband  and  a  successor.  Acacius 
had  left  three  daughters,  Comito,*  Theodora,  and  Ana- 
stasia,  the  eldest  of  whom  did  not  then  exceed  the  age 
of  seven  years.  On  a  solemn  festival,  these  helpless 
orphans  were  sent  by  their  distressed  and  indignant 
mother,  in  the  garb  of  suppliants,  into  the  midst  of 
the  theatre  :  the  green  faction  received  them  w  ith  con- 
tempt, the  blues  with  compassion  ;  and  this  differ- 
ence, which  sunk  deep  into  the  mind  of  Theodora, 
was  felt  long  afterwards  in  the  administration  of 
the  empire.  As  they  improved  in  age  and  beauty, 
the  three  sisters  were  successively  devoted  to  the 
public  and  private  pleasures  of  the  By7,antine  people  : 
and  Theodora,  after  following  Comito  on  the  stage,  in 
the  dress  of  a  slave,  with  a  stool  on  her  head,  was  at 
length  permitted  to  exercise  her  independent  talents. 
She  neither  danced,  nor  sung,  nor  played  on  the  flute  ; 
her  skill  was  confined  to  the  pantomime  arts;  she 
excelled  in  buffoon  characters,  and  as  often  as  the 
comedian  swelled  her  cheeks,  and  complained  with  a 
ridiculous  tone  and  gesture  of  the  blows  that  were 
inflicted,  the  whole  theatre  of  Constantinople  resoun- 
ded with  laughter  and  applause.  The  beauty  of  The- 
odora i  was  the  subject  of  more  flattering  praise, 
and  the  source  of  more  exquisite  delight.  Her  fea- 
tures were  delicate  and  regular ;  her  complexion, 
though  somewhat  pale,  was  tinged  with  a  natural 
colour;  every  sensation  was  instantly  expressed  by 
the  vivacity  of  her  eyes;  her  easy  motions  displayed 
the  graces  of  a  small  but  elegant  figure;  and  either 
love  or  adulation  might  proclaim,  that  painting  and 
poetry  were  incapable  of  delineating  the  matchless 
excellence  of  her  form.  But  this  form  was  degra- 
ded by  the  facility  with  which  it  was  exposed  to 
the  public  eye,  and  prostituted  to  licentious  desire. 
Her  venal  charms  were  abandoned  to  a  promiscuous 
crowd  of  citizens  and  strangers,  of  every  rank,  and 
of  every  profession  :  the  fortunate  lover  who  had  been 
promised  a  night  of  enjoyment,  was  often  driven  from 
Iter  bed  by  a  stronger  or  more  wealthy  favourite  ;  and 
when  she  passed  through  the  streets,  her  presence  was 
avoided  by  all  who  wished  to  escape  either  the  scan- 
dal or  the  temptation.  The  satirical  historian  has  not 
blushed2  to  describe  the  naked  scenes  which  Theodo- 
ra was  not  ashamed  to  exhibit  in  the  theatre.1  After 
exhausting  the  arts  of  sensual  p!easnre,b  she  most 
ungratefully   murmured    against  the    parsimony  of 


i  Ccmito  was  afterwards  married  to  Sitlas  duke  of  Armenia,  the 
father,  perhaps,  at,  least  she  might  be  the  mother,  of  the  empress  So- 
phia. Two  nephews  of  Theodora  may  be  the  sons  of  Anastasia.  (Ale- 
man,  p.  30,  31.) 

y  Her  statue  was  raised  at  Constantinople,  on  a  porphyry  column. 
See  Procopius,  (de  Edif.  1.  i.  c.  11.)  who  gives  her  portrait  in 
the  Anecdotes,  (c.  Id.)  Alenian.  (p.  47.)  produces  one  from  a  Mo- 
saic at  Ravenna,  loaded  with  pearls  and  jewels,  and  yet  hand- 
some. 

i  A  fragment  of  the  Anecdotes,  (c.  9.)  somewhat  too  naked,  was 
1  suppressed  bv  Alemannus,  though  extant  in  the  Vatican  MS.  nor  has 
the  defect  been  supplied  in  the' Paris  or  Venice  editions.  La  Mothe 
le  Vayer  (torn.  viii.  p.  155.)  gave  the  first  hint  of  this  curious  and  gen- 
uine passage,  (Jortin's  Remarks,  vol.  iv.  p.  366.)  which  he  had  re- 
ceived from  Rome,  and  it  has  been  since  published  in  the  Menagia- 
na.  (torn.  iii.  p.  254—259.)  with  a  Latin  version. 

a  After  the  mention  of  a  narrow  girdle,  (as  none  could  appearstark 
naked  in  the  theatre,)  Procopius  thus  proceeds:  ts  ,v 

tu,  fox?ii  us-Ti*  unit.  Otrtf  «'  *»«»  ....  y-fSx;  ■»->,  ttripSli/ 
TJ.-V  spi«rT»v,i;  f-'  »«  SCIMf ■  0'  «!  tuto  ^xpurzivxrutvii,  11- 

ryyjgfltvov  tc(5  o-Tc^Mff-ii'  svfivSi  r a  fttfiv  ttvf Xops io i  5nr:isr.  I  have 
heard  that  a  learned  prelate,  now  deceased,  was  fond  of  quoting  this 
passage  in  conversation. 

b  Theodora  surpassed  the  Crispa  of  Ausonius. (Epigram  lxxi.)  who 
imitated  the  capitalis  luxus  of  the  females  of  Nola.  See  Quintiliau 
Institut.  viii.  6.  and  Torenlius  aillorat.  Sermon.  1.  i.  sal.  2.  v.  101. — 
At  a  memorable  supper,  thirty  BTaves  waited  round  the  table;  ten 
young  men  feasted  w  ith  Theodora.  Her  charity  was  univeisal. 
El  lassata  viris,  ner.dum  saliata,  rccessil. 
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nature  :c  but  her  murmurs/her  pleasures,  and  her  arts, 
must  be  veiled  in  the  obscurity  of  a  learned  language. 
Aft^r  reigning  for  some  time  the  delight  and  contempt' 
of  the  capital,  she  condescended  to  accompany  Ece- 
bolus,  a  native  of  Tyre,  who  had  obtained  the  govern- 
ment of  the  African  Pentapolis.  But  this  union  was 
frail  and  transient :  Ecebolus  soon  rejected  an  expen- 
sive or  faithless  concubine;  she  was  reduced  at  Alex- 
andria to  extreme  distress;  and  in  her  laborious  re- 
turn to  Constantinople,  every  city  of  the  east  admired 
and  enjoyed  the  fair  Cyprian,  whose  merit  appeared 
to  justify  her  descent  from  the  peculiar  island  of 
Venus.  The  vague  commerce  of  Theodora,  and  the 
detestable  precautions,  preserved  her  from  the  danger 
which  she  feared  ;  yet  once,  and  once  only,  she  be- 
came a  mother.  The  infant  was  saved  and  educated 
in  Arabia,  by  his  father,  who  imparted  to  him  on  his 
death-bed,  that  he  was  the  son  of  an  empress.  Filled 
with  ambitious  hopes,  the  unsuspecting  youth  imme- 
diately hastened  to  the  palace  of  Constantinople,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  presence  of  liis  mother.  As  he 
was  never  more  seen,  even  after  the  decease  of 
Theodora,  she  deserves  the  foul  imputation  of  extin- 
guishing with  his  life  a  secret  so  offensive  to  her  im- 
perial virtue. 

In  the  most  abject  state  of  her  for- 
witb'jusUniaiK  tnne  a"d  reputation,  some  vision,  ei- 
ther of  sleep  or  of  fancy,  had  whis- 
pered to  Theodora  the  pleasing  assurance  that  she 
was  destined  to  become  the  spouse  of  a  potent  mon- 
arch. Conscious  of  her  approaching  greatness,  she 
returned  from  Paphlagonia  to  Constantinople ;  assum- 
ed, like  a  skilful  actress,  a  more  decent  character; 
relieved  her  poverty  by  the  laudable  industry  of  spin- 
ning wool ;  and  affected  a  life  of  chastity  and  soli- 
tude iu  a  small  house,  which  she  afterwards  changed 
into  a  magnificent  temple.'1  Her  beauty,  assisted  by 
art  or  accident,  soon  attracted,  captivated,  and  fixed 
the  patrician  Justinian,  who  already  reigned  with  ab- 
solute swaj'  under  the  name  of  his  uncle.  Perhaps 
she  contrived  to  enhance  the  value  of  a  gift  which  she 
h::d  so  often  lavished  on  the  meanest  of  mankind  : 
perhaps  she  inflamed,  at  first  by  modest  delays,  and 
at  last  by  sensual  allurements,  the  desires  of  a  lover, 
who  from  nature  or  de  votion  was  addicted  to  long 
vigils  and  abstemious  diet.  When  his  first  trans- 
ports had  subsided,  she  still  maintained  the  same  as- 
cendant over  his  mind,  by  the  more  solid  merit  of 
temper  and  understanding.  Justinian  delighted  to 
ennoble  and  enrich  the  object  of  his  affection ;  the 
treasures  of  the  east  were  poured  at  her  feet,  and  the 
nephew  of  Justin  was  determined,  perhaps  by  reli- 
gions scruples,  to  bestow  on  his  concubine  the  sacred 
and  legal  character  of  a  wife.  But  the  laws  of  Rome 
expressly  prohibited  the  marriage  of  a  senator  with 
any  female  who  had  b"en  dishonoured  by  a  servile 
origin  or  theatrical  profession:  the  empress  Lupicina, 
or  Euphemia,  a  barbarian  of  rustic  manners,  but  of 
irreproachable  virtue,  refused  to  accept  a  prostitute 
for  her  niece  ;  and  even  Vigilantia,  the  superstitious 
mother  of  Justinian,  though  she  acknowledged  the 
wit  and  beauty  of  Theodora,  was  seriously  apprehen- 
sive, lest  the  levity  and  arrogance  of  that  artful  para- 
mour might  corrupt  the  piety  and  happiness  of  her 
son.  These  obstacles  were  removed  by  the  inflexible 
constancy  of  Justinian.  He  patiently  expected  the 
deaih  of  the  empress ;  he  despised  the  tears  of  his 
mother,  who  sunk  under  the  weight  of  her  affliction  ; 
and  a  law  was  promulgated  in  the  name  of- the  empe- 
ror Justin  which  abolished  the  rigid  jurisprudence  of 
antiquity.    A  glorious  repentance  (the  words  of  the 

c  H?s  x*V    pi»»  -f»7,iiiT».  fpy»co/itv»  i.iirt:,,,  tfuo-,1  Ju^jsp.- 

KSVX  ST1  St  /£»  X*l  TITT«[  IUTX  (vp    T|f-.r  «  >'««  t  IPI  ipvs,!.,  0=-*5  JufXTX 

i>»  x*.  <f7-r6riii.    She  wish»d  fir  a  fourth  altar,  on  which 

she  miehl  pour  libations  to  ihe  rod  oflove. 

d  Anonym,  de  Antiquitat.  C.  P.  1  iii.  132.  in  Banduri  Imperium 
Orient,  torn.  i.  p.  4?.  LudewigXp.  154  )  argues  sensibly  that  Theo- 
dora would  not  have  immortalized  a  brothel ;  but  I  apply  this  fact  to 
her  second  and  chaster  rosid?nce  at  Constantinople. 


edict)  was  left  open  for  the  unhappy  females  who  had 
prostituted  their  persons  on  the  theatre,  and  they 
were  permitted  to  contract  a  legal  union  with  the  most 
illustrious  of  the  Romans/  This  indulgence  was 
speedily  followed  by  the  solemn  nuptials  of  Justinian 
and  Theodora;  her  dignity  was  gradually  exalted  with 
that  of  her  lover;  and,  as  soon  as  Justin  had  invested 
his  nephew  with  the  purple,  the  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople placed  the  diadem  on  the  heads  of  the 
emperor  and  empress  of  the  east.  But  the  usual  hon- 
ours which  the  severity  of  Roman  manners  had 
allowed  to  the  wives  of  princes,  could  not  satisfy 
either  the  ambition  of  Theodora  or  the  fondness  of 
Justinian.  He  seated  her  on  the  throne  as  an  equal 
and  independent  colleague  in  the  sovereignty  of  the 
empire,  and  an  oath  of  allegiance  was  imposed  on 
the  governors  of  the  provinces  in  the  joint  names  of 
Justinian  and  Theodora.'  The  eastern  world  fell  pros- 
trate before  the  genius  and  fortune  of  the  daughter  of 
Acacius.  The  prostitute  who,  in  the  presence  of  in- 
numerable spectators,  had  polluted  the  theatre  of  Con- 
stantinople, was  adored  as  a  queen  in  the  same  city, 
by  grave  magistrates,  orthodox  bishops,  victorious 
generals,  and  captive  monarchist 

Those  who  believe  that  the  female  mind  is  totally 
depraved  by  the  loss  of  chastity,  will  eagerly  listen  to 
all  the  invectives  of  private  envy  or  popular  resent- 
ment, which  have  dissembled  the  virtues  of  Theodo- 
ra, exaggerated  her  vices,  and  condemned  with  rigour 
the  venal  or  voluntary  sins  of  the  youthful  harlot. 
From  a  motive  of  shame,  or  contempt,  she  ofien  de- 
clined the  servile  homage  of  the  multitude,  escaped 
from  the  odious  light  of  the  capital,  and  passed  the 
greatest  part  of  the  year  in  the  palaces  and  gardens 
which  were  pleasantiv  seated  on  the  sea-coast  of  the 
Propontis  and  the  Bosphorus.  Her  private  hours 
were  devoted  to  the  prudent  as  well  as  grateful  care 
of  her  beauty,  the  luxury  of  the  bath  and  table,  and 
the  long  slumber  of  the  evening  and  the  morning.  Her 
secret  apartments  were  occupied  by  the  favourite 
women  and  eunuchs,  whose  interests  and  passions  she 
indulged  at  the  expense  of  justice;  the  most  illus- 
trious personages  of  the  state  were  crowded  into  a 
dark  and  sultry  antichamber,  and  when  at  last,  after  a 
tedious  attendance,  they  were  admitted  to  kiss  the 
feet  of  Theodora,  they  experienced,  as  her  humour 
might  suggest,  the  silent  arrogance  of  an  empress,  or 
the  capricious  levity  of  a  comedian.  Her  rapacious 
avarice  to  accumulate  an  immense  treasury,  may  be 
excused  by  the  apprehension  of  her  husband's  death, 
which  could  leave  no  alternative  between  ruin  and  the 
throne;  and  fear  as  well  as  ambition  might  exasper- 
ate Theodora  against  two  generals,  who,  during  a 
malady  of  the  emperor,  had  rashly  declared  that  they 
were  not  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  trj£  choice  of  the 
capital.  But  the  reproach  of  cruelty,  so  repugnant  even 
to  her  softest  vices,  has  left  an  indelible  stain  on  the 
memory  of  Theodora.  Her  numerous  spies  observed, 
and  zealously  reported,  everj'  action,  or  word,  or  look, 
injurious  to  their  royal  mistress.  Whomsoever  they 
accused  were  cast  into  her  peculiar  prisons,11  inaccessi- 
ble to  the  inquiries  of  justice;  and  it  was  rumoured, 
that  the  torture  of  the  rack,  or  scourge,  had  been 

e  See  the  old  law  in  Justinian's  Code,  (1.  v.  tit.  v.  leg.  7.  tit.  xxvii. 
lee.  1.)  under  the  year8  33G  and  454.  The  new  edici  (about  the  year 
521  or  522.  Aleman.  p.  3S.  9G.)  very  awkwardly  repeals  no  more  than 
the  clause  of  mulieres  scenica,  libertinae,  labernarise.  See  the  nov- 
els 89  and  117.  and  a  Greek  rescript  from  Justinian  to  the  bishops. 
(Aleman.  p.  41.) 

r  I  swear  by  the  Father.  Arc.  by  the  Virgin  Mary,  by  the  four  Gns- 
ppls,  quae  in  manibusteneo,  and  by  the  holy  archangels,  Michael  and 
Gabriel,  puram  conscienliam  germanumqup  servitium  me  srrvatu- 
rum,  sacratissimis  DPNTff.  Justiniano  el  Theodora  conjusi  ejus.  (No- 
vell. viii.iit.3)  Would  the  oath  have  been  binding  in  fivourofthe 
widow  t   Communes  liluli  et  triumphi,  tec.  (Aleman.  p.  47.  43.) 

g  "Let  greatness  own  her,  and  she's  mean  no  more,"  4cc. 
Without  Warburton's  critical  telescope,  I  should  never  have  seen, 
in  the  general  picture  of  triumphant  vice,  any  personal  allusion  to 
Theodora. 

h  Her  prisons,  a  labyrinth,  a  Tartarus,  (Anecdot.  c.  4  )  were  under 
the  palace.  Darkness  is  propitious  to  cruelty,  but  it  is  likewise  fa- 
vourable to  calumny  and  fiction. 
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OF  THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE. 


inflicted  in  (he  presence  of  a  female  tyrant,  insensible 
to  the  voice  of  prayer  or  of  pity.'  Some  of  these 
unhappy  victims  perished  in  deep  unwholesome  dun- 
geons, while  others  were  permitted,  after  the  loss  of 
their  limbs,  their  reason,  or  their  fortune,  to  appear  to 
the  world  the  living-  monuments  of  her  vengeance, 
which  was  commonly  extended  to  the  children  of 
those  whom  she  had  suspected  or  injured.  The  sen- 
ator or  bishop,  whose  death  or  exile  Theodora  had 
pronounced,  was  delivered  to  a  trusty  messenger, 
and  his  diligence  was  quickened  by  a  menace  from 
her  own  mouth.  "If  you  fail  in  the  execution  of  my 
commands,  I  swear  by  him  who  liveth  forever,  that 
your  skin  shall  be  flayed  from  your  body."k 

If  the  creed  of  Theodora  had  not 

Her  virtues,       ,         ,  •   .    ,      ...   ,  .  , 

been  tainted  with  heresy,  her  exemplary 
devotion  might  have  atoned,  in  the  opinion  of  her  con- 
temporaries, for  pride,  avarice,  and  cruelty.  But.  if 
she  employed  her  influence  to  assuage  the  intolerant 
fury  of  the  emperor,  the  present  age  will  allow  some 
merit  to  her  religion,  and  much  indulgence  to  her  specu- 
lative errors.1  The  name  of  Theodora  was  introduced, 
with  equal  honour,  in  all  the  pious  and  charitable 
foundations  of  Justinian;  and  the  most  benevolent 
institutions  of  his  reign  may  be  ascribed  to  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  empress  for  her  less  fortunate  sisters, 
who  had  been  seduced  or  compelled  to  embrace  the 
trade  of  prostitution.  A  palace,  on  the  Asiatic  side 
of  the  Bosphorus,  was  converted  into  a  stately  and 
spacious  monastery,  and  a  liberal  maintenance  was 
assigned  to  five  hundred  women,  who  had  been  col- 
lected from  the  streets  and  brothels  of  Constantinople. 
In  this  safe  and  holy  retreat,they  were  devoted  to  perpet- 
ual confinement;  and  the  despair  of  some,  who  threw 
themselves  headlong  into  the  sea,  was  lost  in  the  gra- 
titude of  the  penitents  who  had  been  delivered  from 
sin  and  misery  by  their  generous  benefactress."1  The 
prudence  of  Theodora  is  celebrated  by  Justinian  him- 
self; and  his  laws  are  attributed  to  the  sage  counsels 
of  his  most  revered  wife,  whom  he  had  received  as 
the  gift  of  the  deity."  Her  courage  was  displayed 
amidst  the  tumult  of  the  people  and  the  terrors  of  the 
court.  Her  chastity,  from  the  moment  of  her  union 
with  Justinian,  is  founded  on  the  silence  of  her  impla- 
cable enemies  ;  and,  although  the  daughter  of  Aca- 
cius  might  be  satiated  with  love,  yet  some  applause 
is  due  to  the  firmness  of  a  mind  which  could  sacrifice 
pleasure  and  habit  to  the  stronger  sense  either  of  duty 
or  of  interest.  The  wishes  and  prayers  of  Theodora 
could  never  obtain  the  blessing  of  a  lawful  son,  and 
she  buried  an  infant  daughter,  the  sole  offspring  of 
her  marriage.0  Notwithstanding  this  disappointment, 
her  dominion  was  permanent  and  absolute;  she  pre- 
served, by  art  or  merit,  the  affections  of  Justinian  ;  and 
their  seeming  dissensions  were  always  fatal  to  the 
courtiers  who  believed  them  to  be  sincere.  Perhaps 
her  health  had  been  impaired  by  the  licentiousness  of 
her  youth  ;  but  it  was  always  delicate,  and  she  was 
directed  by  her  physicians  to  use  the  Pythian  warm 
baths.  In  this  journey,  the  empress  was  followed  by 
the  Praetorian  praefect,  the  great  treasurer,  several 
counts  and  patricians,  and  a  splendid  train  of  four 
thousand  attendants;  the  highways  were  repaired  at 
her  approach  ;  a  palace  was  erected  for  her  reception; 


i  A  mnre  jocular  whipping  was  inflicted  on  Saturninns,  for  presum- 
ing to  say  that  his  wife,  a  favourite  of  the  empress,  had  not  been 
found     p>!ts..  (Anecdot.  c.  17.) 

k  Per  viventem  in  saecula  excoriari  te  faciam.  Anastasius de  Vitis 
Pont.  Roman,  in  Vigilio,  p.  40. 

1  Ludewisr,  p.  161 — 16G.  I  give  him  credit  for  the  charitable  at- 
tempt, although  he  hath  not  much  charity. in  his  temper. 

m  Compare  the  Anecdotes  (c.  17.)  with  the  Edifices.  (1.  i.  c.  9.)  How 
differently  may  the  same  fact  be  stated  !  John  Malala  (torn.  ii.  p.  174, 
175.)  observes,  thai  on  this  or  a  similar  occasion,  she  released  and 
clothed  the  girls  whom  she  had  purchased  from  the  stews  at  five  au- 
rei  a-piece. 

□  Novel,  viii.  1.  An  allusion  to  Theodora.  Her  enemies  read  the 
name  Daemonodora.  (Aleman.  p.  66.) 

o  St.  Sabas  refused  to  pray  for  a  eon  of  Theodora,  lest  he  should 
prove  an  heretic  worse  than  Anastasius  himself.  (Cyril  in  Vit.  St.  Sa- 
bst.  apud  Aleinan.  p.  70.  109.) 


and  as  she  passed  through  Bithynia,  she  distributed 
liberal  alms  to  the  churches,  the  monasteries,  and  the 
hospitals,  that  they  might  implore  heaven  for  the  res- 
toration of  her  health.''  At  length,  in  the  twenty- 
fourth  year  of  her  marriage,  and  the       ,    ,  , 

J  ,      r    ,  .y  '  *!  and  death, 

twenty-second  ot   her  reign,  she  was    a.  D.  54H. 
consumed  by  a  cancer  ;t  and  the  irrepa-      June  11. 
rable  loss  was  deplored  by  her  husband,  who,  in  the 
room  of  a  theatrical  prostitute,  might  have  selected 
the  purest  and  most  noble  virgin  of  the  east.r 

II.  A  material  difference  may  be 
observed  in  the  games  of  antiquity  :  the  J^Jtcu°"S  °f 
most  eminent  of  the  Greeks  were  actors, 
the  Romans  were  merely  spectators.  The  Olympic 
stadium  was  open  to  wealth,  mprit,  and  ambition ; 
and  if  the  candidates  could  depend  on  their  personal 
skill  and  activity,  they  might  pursue  the  footsteps  of 
Diomede  and  Menelaus,  and  conduct  their  own  hor- 
ses in  the  rapid  career.8  Ten,  twenty,  forty  chariots, 
were  allowed  to  start  at  the  same  instant;  a  crown  of 
leaves  was  the  reward  of  the  victor;  and  his  fame, 
with  that  of  his  family  and  country,  was  chanted  in 
lyric  strains  more  durable  than  monuments  of  brass 
and  marble.  But  a  senator,  or  even  a  citizen,  con- 
scious of  his  dignity,  would  have  blushed  to  expose 
his  person  or  his  horses  in  the  circus  of  Rome.  The 
games  were  exhibited  at  the  expense  of  the  republic, 
the  magistrates,  or  the  emperors  :  but  the  reins  were 
abandoned  to  servile  hands  ;  and  if  the  profits  of  a  fa- 
vourite, charioteer  sometimes  exceeded  those  of  an 
advocate,  they  must  be  considered  as  the  effects  of 
popular  extravagance,  and  the  high  wages  of  a  dis- 
graceful profession.  The  race,  in  its  first  institution, 
was  a  simple  contest  of  two  chariots,  whose  drivers 
were  distinguished  by  ivkite  and  red  liveries;  two  ad- 
ditional colours,  a  light  green,  and  acserulean  blue,  were 
afterwards  introduced  ;  and,  as  the  races  were  repeated 
twenty-five  times,  one  hundred  chariots  contributed  in 
the  same  day  to  the  pomp  of  the  circus.  The  four  fac- 
tions soon  acquired  a  legal  establishment,  and  a  mysteri- 
ous origin,  and  their  fanciful  colours  were  derived  from 
the  various  appearances  of  nature  in  the  four  seasons 
of  the  year  ;  the  red  dog-star  of  summer,  the  snows  of 
winter,  the  deep  shades  of  autumn,  and  the  cheerful 
verdure  of  the  spring.'  Another  interpretation  prefer- 
red the  elements  to  the  seasons,  and  the  struggle  of 
the  green  and  blue  was  supposed  to  represent  the  con- 
flict of  the  earth  and  sea.  Their  respective  victories 
announced  either  a  plentiful  harvest  or  a  prosperous 
navigation,  and  the  hostility  of  the  husbandmen  and 
mariners  was  somewhat  less  absurd  than  the  blind 
ardour  of  the  Roman  people,  who  devoted  their 
lives  and  fortunes  to  the  colour  which  they  had  es- 
poused. Such  folly  was  disdained  and  indulged  by 
the  wisest  princes  ;  but  the  names  of  Caligula,  Nero, 
Vitellius,  Verus,  Commodus,  Caracilla,  and  Elaga- 
balus,  were  enrolled  in  the  blue  or  a,  r  me 
green  factions  of  the  circus :  they  fre- 


p  See  John  Malala,  torn.  ii.  p.  174.  Theophanes,  p.  15S.  Procopi- 
us  de  Edific.  1.  v.  c.  3. 

q  Theodora  Chalcedonensis  synodi  inimica  canceris  plaea  toto  cor- 
pore  perfusa  viiam  prodigiose  finivit. (Victor Tunnunensis  in  Chron.) 
On  such  occasions,  an  orthodox  mind  is  steeled  against  pity.  Ale- 
mannus  (p.  12,  13.)  understands  the  ivmk*s  litipntn  of  Theophanes 
as  civil  language,  which  does  not  imply  either  piety  or  repentance  ; 
yet  two  years  after  her  death,  St.  Theodora  is  celebrated  by  Paul  Si- 
lentiarius,  (in  Proem,  v.  58 — 6--'.) 

r  As  she  persecuted  the  popes,  and  rejected  a  council,  Baroniug 
exhausts  the  names  of  Eve,  Dalila,  Herodias,  &c:  after  which  he  has 
recourse  to  his  infernal  dictionary :  civis  inferni— alumna  daemonum 
— satanico  agitata  spirilii — astro  percita  diabolico,&c.  &c.  (A.  D.  543, 
No.  24.) 

s  Read  and  feel  the  23d  book  of  the  Iliad,  a  living  picture  of  man- 
ners, passions,  and  the  whole  form  and  spirit  of  the  chariot-race.— 
West's  Dissertation  on  the  Olympic  games,  (sect.  xii. — xvii.)  affords 
much  curious  and  authentic  information. 

t  The  four  colours,  albati,  russa'i,  prasini,  reneti,  represent  the 
four  seasons,  according  to  Cassi  idorius,  (Var.  iii.  51.)  who  lavishes 
much  wit  and  eloquence  on  this  theatrical  mystery.  Of  these  colours, 
the  three  first  may  be  fairly  translated  white,  red,  and  green.  Vene- 
tus  is  explained  by  cccruleus,  a  word  various  and  vague :  it  is  property 
the  sky  reflected  in  the  sea ;  but  custom  and  convenience  may  allow 
blue  as  an  equivalent.  (Robert.  Stephan.  sub  voce.  Spence's  Poly- 
metis,  p.  22J3  ) 
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quented  their  stables,  applauded  their  favourites,  chas- 
tised their  antagonists,  and  deserved  the  esteem  of  the 
populace,  by  the  natural  or  affected  imitation  of  their 
manners.  The  bloody  and  tumultuous  contest  contin- 
ued to  disturb  the  public  festivity,  till  the  last  age  of 
the  spectacles  of  Rome  ;  and  Theodoric,  from  a  mo- 
tive of  justice  or  affection,  interposed  his  authority  to 
protect  the  greens  against  the  violence  of  a  consul 
and  a  patrician,  who  were  passionately  addicted  to  the 
blue  faction  of  the  circus." 

Constantinople  adopted  the  follies, 
They  distract     though  not  the  virtues,  of  ancient  Rome; 

Constantinople  <•  i_  i_uj 

and  the  east.  and  the  same  factions  which  had  agita- 
ted the  circus,  raged  with  redoubled  fury 
in  the  hippodrome.  Under  the  reign  of  Anastasius, 
this  popular  frenzy  was  inflamed  by  religious  zeal  ; 
and  the  greens,  who  had  treacherously  concealed 
stones  and  daggers  under  baskets  of  fruit,  massacred, 
at  a  solemn  festival,  three  thousand  of  their  blue  ad- 
versaries.1 From  the  capital,  this  pestilence  was  dif- 
fused into  the  provinces  and  cities  of  the  east,  and 
the  sportive  distinction  of  two  colours  produced  two 
strong  and  irreconcilable  factions,  which  shook  the 
foundations  of  a  feeble  governments  The  popular 
dissensions,  founded  on  the  most  serious  interest,  or 
h'dy  pretence,  have  scarcely  equalled  the  obstinacy 
of  this  wanton  discord,  which  invaded  the  peace  of 
families,  divided  friends  and  brothers,  and  tempted 
the  female  sex,  though  seldom  seen  in  the  circus,  to 
espouse  the  inclinations  of  their  lovers,  or  to  contra- 
dict the  wishes  of  their  husbands.  Every  law,  either 
human  or  divine,  was  trampled  under  foot,  and  as 
long  as  the  party  was  successful,  its  deluded  followers 
appeared  careless  of  private  distress  or  public  calami- 
ty. The  license,  without  the  freedom,  of  democracy, 
was  revived  at  Antioch  and  Constantinople,  and  the 
support  of  a  faction  became  necessary  to  every  candi- 
date for  civil  or  ecclesiastical  honours.  A  secret  attach- 
ment to  the  family  or  sect  of  Anastasius  was  imputed 
to  the  greens;  the  blues  were  zealously  devoted  to 
the  cause  of  orthodoxy  and  Justinian,2 
the  b"ac?.faVOarB  and  their  grateful  patron  protected,  above 
five  years,  the  disorders  of  a  faction, 
whose  seasonable  tumults  overawed  the  palace,  the 
senate,  and  the  capitals  of  the  east.  Insolent  with 
royal  favour,  the  blues  affected  to  strike  terror  by  a 
peculiar  and  barbaric  dress,  the  long  hair  of  the 
Huns,  their  loose  sleeves  and  ample  garments,  a  lofty 
step,  and  a  sonorous  voice.  In  the  day  they  con- 
cealed their  two-edged  poniards,  but  in  the  night  they 
boldly  assembled  in  arms,  and  in  numerous  bands, 
prepared  for  every  act  of  violence  and  rapine.  Their 
adversaries  of  the  green  faction,  or  even  inoffensive 
citizens,  were  stripped  and  often  murdered  by  these 
nocturnal  robbers,  and  it  became  dangerous  to  wear 
any  gold  buttons  or  girdles,  or  to  appear  at  a  late 
hour  in  the  streets  of  a  peaceful  capital.  A  daring 
spirit,  rising  with  impunity,  proceeded  to  violate  the 
safeguard  of  private  houses ;  and  fire  was  employed 
to  facilitate  the  attack,  or  to  conceal  the  crimes,  of 
these  factious  rioters.  No  place  was  safe  or  sacred 
from  their  depredations  ;  to  gratify  either  avarice  or 
revenge,  they  profusely  spilt  the  blood  of  the  inno- 
cent; churches  and  altars  wpre  polluted  by  atrocious 
murders  ;  and  it  was  the  boast  of  the  assassins,  that 

n  See  Onuphrius  Panvinius  de  Ludis Circensibus,  1.  i.e.  10, II  •  the 
seventeenth  Annotation  on  Mascou's.  History  of  the  Germans  •  'and 
Aleman.  ad  c.  vii. 

i  Marcellin.in  Chron.p.47.  Instead  of  the  vulgar  word  xentla  he 
uses  the  more  exquisite  terms  of  carulea  and  catreulis.  Baronius 
(A.  D.  501,  No. 4,  5.  6.)  is  satisfied  that  the  blues  were  orthodox;  but 
Tillemom  is  angry  at  the  supposition,  and  will  not  allow  any  mar- 
tyrs in  a  play-house.  (Hist,  des  Emp.  torn.  vi.  554.) 

j  See  Procopius,  Persic.  1.  i.  c.  24.  In  describing  the  vices  of  the 
factions  and  of  the  government,  Republic  is  not  more  favourable  than 
the  secret  historian.  Aleman.  (p.  26.)  has  quoted  a  fine  passage  from 
Gregory  Nazianzen,  which  proves  the  inveteracy  of  the  evil. 

i  The  partiality  of  Justinian  for  the  blues  (Anecdot.  c.  7  )  is  attes- 
its  bJL EvaSrius'  <Hist-  Eccles.  1.  iv.  c.  3-2.)  John  Malala,  (torn.  ii.  p. 
J3S,  139.)  especially  for  Antioch  ;  and  Theophanes.  (p.  142  ) 


their  dexterity  could  always  inflict  a  mortal  wound 
with  a  single  stroke  of  their  dagger.  The  dissolute 
youth  of  Constantinople  adopted  the  blue  livery  of 
disorder;  the  laws  were  silent,  and  the  bonds  of  so- 
ciety were  relaxed  ;  creditors  were  compelled  to  re- 
sign their  obligations;  judges  to  reverse  their  sen- 
tence ;  masters  to  enfranchise  their  slaves ;  fathers 
to  supply  the  extravagance  of  their  children;  noble 
matrons  were  prostituted  to  the  lust  of  their  servants; 
beautiful  boys  wrere  torn  from  the  arms  of  their  pa- 
rents ;  and  wives,  unless  they  preferred  a  voluntary 
death,  were  ravished  in  the  presence  of  their  husbands. 
The  despair  of  the  greens,  who  were  persecuted  by 
their  enemies,  and  deserted  by  the  magistrate,  assum- 
ed the  privilege  of  defence,  perhaps  of  retaliation  ; 
but  those  who  survived  the  combat  were  dragged  to 
execution,  and  the  unhappy  fugitives,  escaping  to 
woods  and  caverns,  preyed  without  mercy  on  the 
society  from  whence  they  were  expelled.  Those  min- 
isters of  justice,  who  had  courage  to  punish  the 
crimes,  and  to  brave  the  resentment,  of  the  blues, 
became  the  victims  of  their  indiscreet  zeal  :  a  pre- 
fect of  Constantinople  fled  for  refuge  to  the  holy  sep- 
ulchre, a  count  of  the  east  was  ignominiously  whip- 
ped, and  a  governor  of  Cilicia  was  hanged,  by  the 
order  of  Theodora,  on  the  tomb  of  two  assassins  whom 
he  had  condemned  for  the  murder  of  his  groom',  and  a 
daring  attack  upon  his  own  life.b  An  aspiring  candid- 
ate may  be  tempted  to  build  his  greatness  on  the  public 
confusion,  but  it  is  the  interest  as  well  as  duty  of  a 
sovereign  to  maintain  the  authority  of  the  laws.  The 
first  edict  of  Justinian,  which  was  often  repeated,  and 
sometimes  executed,  announced  his  firm  resolution  to 
support  the  innocent,  and  to  chastise  the  guilty,  of 
every  denomination  and  colour.  Yet  the  balance  of 
justice  was  still  inclined  in  favour  of  the  blue  faction, 
by  the  secret  affection,  the  habits,  and  the  fears  of  the 
emperor;  his  equity,  after  an  apparent  struggle,  sub- 
mitted, without  reluctance,  to  the  implacable  pas- 
sions of  Theodora,  and  the  empress  never  forgot,  or 
forgave,  the  injuries  of  the  comedian.  At  the  acces- 
sion of  the  younger  Justin,  the  proclamation  of  equal 
and  rigorous  justice  indirectly  condemned  the  partiality 
of  the  former  reigns.  "  Ye  bines,  Justinian  is  no 
more  !  ye  greens,  he  is  still  alive  !"c 

A  sedition,  which  almost  laid  Con-  Sedition  of  Con- 
stantinople in  ashes,  was  excited  by  the  S^mto*0* 
mutual  hatred  and  momentary  reconcilia-  a.  d.  522.' 
tion  of  the  two  factions.  In  the  fifth  J*"™*!- 
year  of  his  reign,  Justinian  celebrated  the  festival  of  the 
ides  of  January  :  the  games  were  incessantly  disturbed 
by  the  clamorous  discontent  of  the  greens  :  till  the  twen- 
ty-second race,  the  emperor  maintained  his  silent 
gravity;  at  length,  yielding  to  his  impatience,  he 
condescended  to  hold,  in  abrupt  sentences,  and  by 
the  voice  of  a  crier,  the  most  singular  dialogue  d  that 
ever  passed  between  a  prince  and  his  subjects.  Their 
first  complaints  were  respectful  and  modest ;  they 
accused  the  subordinate  ministers  of  oppression,  and 
proclaimed  their  wishes  for  the  long  life  and  victory 
of  the  emperor.  "  Be  patient  and  attentive,  ye  inso-1 
lent  railers  !"  exclaimed  Justinian ;  "  be  mute,  ye 
Jews,  Samaritans,  and  Manichaeans !"  The  greens 
still  attempted  to  awaken  his  compassion.     "  We 

»  A  wife  (says  Procopius)  who  was  seized  and  almost  ravished  by 
a  blue-coat,  threw  herself  into  the  Bosphorus.  The  bishops  of  the  se- 
cond Syria  (Aleman.  p.  26.)  deplore  a  similar  suicide,  the  guilt  or 
glory  of  female  chastity,  and  name  the  heroine. 

b  The  doubtful  credit  of  Procopius  (Anecdot.  c.  17.)  is  supported  bv 
the  less  partial  Evagrius,  who  confirms  the  fact,  and  specifies  the 
names.  The  tragic  fate  of  the  praefect  of  Constantinople  is  related 
by  John  Malala,  (torn.  ii.  p.  139.) 

c  See  John  Malala,  (torn.  ii.  p.  147.)  yet  he  owns  that  Justinian  was 
attached  to  the  blues.  The  seeminsdiscord  of  the  emperor  and  The- 
odora, is  perhaps  viewed  with  too  much  jealousy  and  refinement  by 
Procopius.  (Anecdot.  c.  10.)   See  Aleman.  Prafat.  p.  6. 

1  Tins  dialogue,  which  Theophanes  has  preserved,  exhibits  the 
popular  language,  as  well  as  the  manners,  of  Constantinople  in  the- 
seventh  century.  Their  Greek  is  mingled  with  many  stranse  and 
barbarous  words,  fjr  which  Ducange  cannot  always  find  a  mcanin? 
or  etymology.  .  ' 
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are  poor,  we  are  innocent,  we  are  injured,  we  dare 
not  pass  through  the  streets  :  a  general  persecution 
is  exercised  against  our  name  and  colour.  Let  us 
die,  O  emperor !  but  let  us  die  by  your  command, 
and  for  your  service!"  But  the  repetition  of  partial 
and  passionate  invectives  degraded,  in  their  eyes, 
the  majesty  of  the  purple  ;  they  renounced  allegiance 
to  the  prince  who  refused  justice  to  his  people; 
lamented  that  the  father  of  Justinian  had  been  born  : 
and  branded  his  son  with  the  opprobrious  names  of 
a  homicide,  an  ass,  and  a  perjured  tyrant.  "  Do  you 
despise  your  lives  1"  cried  the  indignant  monarch; 
the  blues  rose  with  fury  from  their  seats  ;  their  hos- 
tile clamours  thundered  in  the  hippodrome;  and  their 
adversaries,  deserting  the  unequal  contest,  spread 
terror  and  despair  through  the  streets  of  Constantino- 
ple. At  this  dangerous  moment,  seven  notorious  as- 
sassins of  both  factions,  who  had  been  condemned  by 
the  pra?fect,  were  carried  round  the  city,  and  afterwards 
transported  to  the  place  of  execution  in  the  suburb  of 
Pera.  Four  were  immediately  beheaded  ;  a  fifth  was 
hanged:  but  when  the  same  punishment  was  inflicted 
on  the  remaining  two,  the  rope  broke,  they  fell  alive  to 
the  ground,  the  populace  applauded  their  escape,  and 
the  monks  of  St.  Conon,  issuing  from  the  neighbour- 
ing convent,  conveyed  them  in  a  boat  to  the  sanctuary 
of  the  church.'  As  one  of  these  criminals  was  of  the 
blue  and  the  other  of  the  green  livery,  the  two  factions 
were  equally  provoked  by  the  cruelty  of  their  oppres- 
sor, or  the  ingratitude  of  their  patron  ;  and  a  short  truce 
was  concluded  till  they  had  delivered  their  prisoners, 
and  satisfied  their  revenge.  The  palace  of  the  prefect, 
who  withstood  the  seditious  torrent,  was  instantly 
burnt,  his  officers  and  guards  were  massacred,  the  pris- 
ons were  forced  open,  and  freedom  was  restored  to 
those  who  could  only  use  it  for  the  public  destruction. 
A  military  force,  which  had  been  despatched  to  the  aid 
of  the  civil  magistrate,  was  fiercely  encountered  by  an 
armed  multitude,  whose  numbers  and  boldness  continu- 
ally increased;  and  the  Herujt,  the  wildest  barbarians 
in  the  service  of  the  empire,  overturned  the  priests  and 
their  relics,  which,  from  a  pious  motive,  had  been  rash- 
ly interposed  to  separate  the  bloody  conflict.  The  tu- 
mult was  exasperated  by  this  sacrilege,  the  people 
fought  with  enthusiasm  in  the  cause  of  God  ;  the  wo- 
men, from  the  roofs  and  windows,  showered  stones 
on  the  heads  of  the  soldiers,  who  darted  fire-brands 
against  the  houses  ;  and  the  various  flames,  which  had 
been  kindled  by  the  hands  of  citizens  and  strangers, 
spread  without  control  over  the  face  of  the  city.  The 
conflagration  involved  the  cathedral  of  St.  Sophia,  the 
baths  of  Zeuxippus,  a  part  of  the  palace,  from  the  first 
entrance  to  the  altar  of  Mars,  and  the  long  portico  from 
the  palace  to  the  forum  of  Constantine:  a  large  hos- 
pital, with  the  sick  patients,  was  consumed  ;  many 
churches  and  stately  edifices  were  destroyed,  and  an 
immense  treasure  of  gold  and  silver  was  either  melted 
or  lost.  From  sucli  scenes  of  horror  and  distress,  the 
wise  and  wealthy  citizens  escaped  over  the  Bosphorus 
to  the  Asiatic  side;  and  during  five  days  Constantino- 
ple was  abandoned  to  the  factions,  whose  watch-word, 
Nik  A,  vanquish  .'  has  given  a  name  to  this  memorable 
sedition.' 

The  distress  of  As  long  as  the  factions  were  divided, 
Justinian.  the  triumphant  blues,  and  desponding 
greens,  appeared  to  behold  with  the  same  indifference 
the  disorders  of  the  state.  They  agreed  to  censure 
the  corrupt  management  of  justice  and  the  finance  ;  and 
the  two  responsible  ministers,  the  artful  Trihonian,  and 
the  rapacious  John  of  Cappadocia  were  loudly  arraign- 
ed as  the  authors  of  the  public  misery.  The  peaceful 
murmurs  of  tlie  people  would  have  been  disregarded  : 

t  S"p  this  church  and  monastery  in  Duxange,  C.  P.  Christiana,  1. 
iv.  p.  1S2. 

(  The  history  of  the  Nt'ka  sedition  is  extracted  from  iUarcellinus, 
(in  Chron.)  Pr  oconius.  (Persic.  1  i.  c.  26.)  Joint  Malala,  (torn.  ii.  p. 
213— 21S.)  Chron.  Paschal,  (p.  &36— 3*1  )  Theophaiica,  (Chronograph, 
p.  151— 153  land  Zonaxas.  (1.  xiv.  p.  61 — 63.) 
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they  were  heard  with  respect  when  the  city  was  in 
flames;  the  quaestor,  and  the  praefect,  were  instantly 
removed,  and  their  offices  were  filled  by  two  senators 
of  blameless  integrity.  After  this  popular  concession, 
Justinian  proceeded  to  the  hippodrome  to  confess  his 
own  errors,  and  to  accept  the  repentance  of  his  grate- 
ful subjects  ;  but  they  distrusted  his  assurances,  though 
solemnly  pronounced  in  the  presence  of  the  holy  gos- 
pels ;  and  the  emperor,  alarmed  by  their  distrust,  re- 
treated with  precipitation  to  the  strong  fortress  of  the 
palace.  The  obstinacy  of  the  tumult  was  now  imputed 
to  a  secret  and  ambitious  conspiracy,  and  a  suspicion 
was  entertained  that  the  insurgents,  more  esptcially 
the  green  faction,  had  been  supplied  with  arms  and 
money  by  Hypatius  and  Pompey,  two  patricians,  who 
could  neither  forget  with  honour,  nor  remember  with 
safety,  that  they  were  the  nephews  of  the  emperor 
Anastasius.  Capriciously  trusted,  disgraced,  and  par- 
doned, by  the  jealous  levity  of  the  monarch,  they  had 
appeared  as  loyal  servants  before  the  throne;  and,  du- 
ring five  days  of  the  tumult,  they  were  detained  as  im- 
portant hostages;  till  at  length,  the  fears  of  Justinian 
prevailing  over  bis  prudence,  he  viewed  the  two  broth- 
ers in  the  light  of  spies,  perhaps  of  assassins,  and 
sternly  commanded  them  to  depart  from  the  palace. 
After  a  fruitless  represenation,  that  obedience  might 
lead  to  involuntary  treason,  they  retired  to  their  houses, 
and  in  the  morning  of  the  sixth  day  Hypatius  was  sur- 
rounded and  seized  by  the  people,  who,  regardless  of 
his  virtuous  resistance,  and  the  tears  of  his  wife, 
transported  their  favourite  to  the  forum  of  Constantine, 
and  instead  of  a  diadem,  placed  a  rich  collar  on  his 
head.  If  the  usurper,  who  afterwards  pleaded  the  merit 
of  his  delay,  had  complied  with  the  advice  of  the  sen- 
ate, and  urged  the  fury  of  the  multitude,  their  first  ir- 
resistible effort  might  have  oppressed  or  expelled  his 
trembling  competitor.  The  Byzantine  palace  enjoyed 
a  free  communication  with  the  sea;  vessels  lay  ready 
at  the  garden  stairs ;  and  a  secret  resolution  was  al- 
ready formed,  to  convey  the  emperor  with  his  family 
and  treasures  to  a  safe  retreat,  at  some  distance  from 
the  capital. 

Justinian  was  lost,  if  the  prostitute  Firmness  of 
whom  he  raised  from  the  theatre  had  not  Theodora, 
renounced  the  timidity,  as  well  as  the  virtues,  of  her 
sex.  In  the  midst  of  a  council  where  Belisarius  was 
present,  Theodora  alone  displayed  the  spirit  of  a  hero; 
and  she  alone,  without  apprehending  his  future  hatred, 
could  save  the  emperor  from  the  imminent  danger,  and 
his  unworthy  fears.  "  If  flight,"  said  the  consort  of 
Justinian,  "  were  the  only  means  of  safely,  yet  I  should 
disdain  to  fly.  Death  is  the  condition  of  our  birth  ;  but 
they  who  have  reigned  should  never  survive  the  loss 
of  dignity  and  dominion.  I  implore  Heaven,  that  I 
may  never  be  seen,  not  a  day,  without  my  diadem  and 
purple;  that  I  may  no  longer  behold  the  light,  when 
I  cease  to  be  saluted  with  the  name  of  queen.  If  you 
resolve,  0  Caesar!  to  fly,  you  have  treasures;  behold 
the  sea,  you  have  ships  ;  but  tremble  lest  the  desire  of 
life  should  expose  you  lo  wretched  exile  and  ignomin- 
ious death.  For  my  own  part,  I  adhere  to  the  rr.axi.7i 
of  antiquity,  that  the  throne  is  a  glorious  sepulchre." 
The  firmness  of  a  woman  restored  the  courage  to  delib- 
erate and  act,  and  courage  soon  discovers  the  resources 
of  the  most  desperate  situation.  It  was  an  easy  and 
decisive  measure  to  revive  the  animosity  of  the  fac- 
tions; the  blues  were  astonished  at  their  own  guilt 
and  f  lly,  that  a  trifling  injury  should  provoke  them  to 
conspire  with  their  implacable  enemies  against  a  gra- 
cious and  liberal  benefactor;  they  again  Tho  sedition  is 
proclaimed  the  majesty  of  Justinian,  and  suppressed, 
the  greens  with  their  upstart  emperor,  were  left  alone 
in  the  hippodrome.  The  fidelity  of  the  guards  was 
doubtful  ;  but  the  military  force  of  Justinian  consisted 
in  ihrte  thousand  veterans,  who  had  been  trained  to 
valour  and  discipline  in  the  Persian  and  Illyrian  wars. 
Under  the  command  of  Belisarius  and  Mundus,  they 
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silently  marched  in  two  divisions  from  the  palace,  for- 
ced their  obscure  way  through  narrow  passages,  expi- 
ring flames,  and  falling  edifices,  and  burst  open  at  the 
same  moment  the  two  opposite  gates  of  the  hippo- 
drome. In  this  narrow  space,  the  disorderly  and  af- 
frighted crowd  was  incapable  of  resisting  on  either 
side  a  firm  and  regular  attack;  the  blues  signalized 
the  fury  of  their  repentance;  and  it  is  computed,  that 
above  thirty  thousand  persons  were  slain  in  the  merci- 
less and  promiscuous  carnage  of  the  day.  Hypatius  was 
dragged  from  his  throne,  and  conducted  with  his  brother 
Pompey  to  the  feet  of  the  emperor;  they  implored  his  cle- 
mency ;  but  their  crime  was  manifest,  their  innocence  un- 
certain, and  Justinian  had  beer,  too  much  terrified  to  for- 
give. The  next  morning  the  two  nephews  of  Anastasius, 
will)  eighteen  illustrious  accomplices,  of  patrician  or 
consular  rank,  were  privately  executed  by  the  soldiers  ; 
their  bodies  were  thrown  into  the  sea,  their  palaces  ra- 
zed, and  their  fortunes  confiscated.  The  hippodrome 
itself  was  condemned,  during  several  years,  to  a 
mournful  silence  ;  with  the  restoration  of  the  [fames, 
the  same  disorders  revived  ;  and  the  blue  and  green 
factions  continued  to  afflict  the  reign  of  Justinian,  and 
to  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  the  eastern  empire. • 
....        .       HI.  That  empire,  after  Rome  was  b?.r- 

Agrjculture  and  .,.       \      *   ,    ,  .  , 

manufactures  of  barous,  still  embraced  the  nations  whom 
the  eastern  em-  sne  had  conquered  beyond  the  Hadriatic, 
p,re'  and  as  far  as  the  frontiers  of  /Ethiopia  and. 

Persia.  Justinian  reigned  over  sixty-four  provinces, 
and  nine  hundred  and  thirty-five  cities  ;h  his  dominions 
were  blessed  by  nature  with  the  advantages  of  soil, 
situation,  and  climate ;  and  the  improvements  of  hu- 
man art  had  been  perpetually  diffused  along  the  coast 
of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  from 
ancient  Troy  to  the  Egyptian  Thebes.  Abraham,'  had 
been  relieved  by  the  well  known  plenty  of  Egypt;  the 
same  country,  a  small  and  populous  tract,  was  still  ca- 
pable of  exporting,  each  year,  two  hundred  and  sixty 
thousand  quarters  of  wheat  for  the  use  of  Constantino- 
ple;1 and  the  capital  of  Justinian  was  suppled  with 
the  manufactures  of  Sidon,  fifteen  centuries  after  they 
had  been  celebrated  in  the  poems  of  Homer.1  The  an- 
nual powers  of  vegetation,  instead  of  being  exhausted 
by  two  thousand  harvests,  were  renewed  and  invigo- 
rated by  skilful  husbandry,  rich  manure,  and  seasona- 
ble repose.  The  breed  of  domestic  animals  was  infi- 
nitely multiplied.  Plantations,  buildings,  and  the  in- 
struments of  labour  and  luxury,  which  are  more  dura- 
ble than  the  term  of  human  life,  were  accumulated  by 
the  care  of  successive  generations.  Tradition  preserv- 
ed, and  experience  simplified,  the  humble  practice  of 
the  arts  :  society  was  enriched  by  the  divison  of  la- 
bour and  the  facility  of  exchange;  and  every  Roman 
was  lodged,  clothed,  and  subsisted,  by  the  industry  of 
a  thousand  hands.  The  invention  of  the  loom  and  dis- 
taff has  been  piously  ascribed  to  the  gods.  In  every 
age  a  variety  of  animal  and  vegetable  productions,  hair, 
skins,  wool,  flax,  cotton,  and  at  length  silk,  have  been 
skilfully  manufactured  to  hide  or  adorn  the  human  bo- 
dy ;  they  were  stained  with  an  infusion  of  permanent 
colours;  and  the  pencil  was  successfully  employed  to 

%  Marcellinussays  in  eeneral  terms,  innumeris  populis  in  circo  tru- 
cidatis.  Procopius  numbers  30,000  victims:  and  the  35,000  of  Theo- 
phanes  are  swelled  to  40,000  by  the  more  recent  Zotiaras.  Such  is 
the  usual  progress  of  exaggeration. 

h  Hierocles,  a  contemporary  of  Justinian,  composed  bis  EwJiz^Of, 
(Itineraria,  p.  631.)  or  review  of  the  eastern  provinces  and  cities,  be- 
fore the  year  536.  (Wesseling.  in  Prsrfat.  and  Sol.  ad.  p.  623,  &x.) 

i  See  the  Book  of  Genesis  (xii.  10.)  and  the  administration  of  Jo- 
seph.   The  annals  of  the  Greeks  and  Hebrews  agree  in  the  early 
arts  and  plenty  of  Egypt :  but  this  antiquity  supposes  a  Ions  series  | 
of  improvements:  and  Warburto.n,  who  is  almost  stifled  by  the  He-  : 
brew,  calls  aljud  for  the  Samaritan  chronology.  (Divine  Legation,  ! 
vol.  iii.  p.  29,  Ac.) 

k  Eight  millions  of  Roman  modii,  besides  a  contribution  of  80,000  I 
aurei  for  the  expenses  of  water-carriage,  from  which  the  subject  was 
graciously  excused.  See  the  thirteenth  Edictof  Justinian :  the  num-  I 
bers  are  checked  and  verified  by  the  agreement  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  texts. 

1  Homer's  Iliad,  vi.  289.    These  veils, 

- •  tab i  rraujrctxtKc i,  were 
the  work  of  the  Sidonian  women.  But  this  passage  is  more  honour- 
able to  the  manufactures  than  to  the  navigation  of  Phtenicia,  from 
whence  they  had  been  imported  to  Troy  in  Phrygian  bottoms. 


improve  the  labours  of  the  loom.  In  the  choice  of 
those  colours01  which  imitate  the  beauties  of  nature, 
the  freedom  of  taste  and  fashion  was  indulged  ;  but  the 
deep  purple  ■  which  the  Phcenicians  extracted  from  a 
shell-fish,  was  restrained  to  the  sacred  person  and  pal- 
ace of  the  emperor  ;  and  the  penalties  of  treason  were 
denounced  against  the  ambitious  subjects,  who  dared 
to  usurp  the  prerogative  of  the  throne." 

I  need  not  explain  that  silk?  is  originally  spun  from 
the  bowels  of  a  caterpillar,  and  that  it  The  use  of  silk 
composes  the  golden  tomb  from  whence  hy  lhe  Romans, 
a  worm  emerges  in  the  form  of  a  butterfly.  Till  the  reign 
of  Justinian,  the  silk-worms  who  feed  on  the  leaves  of 
the  white  mulberry-tree,  were  confined  to  China  ;  those 
of  the  pine,  the  oak,  and  the  ash,  were  common  in  the 
forests  both  of  Asia  and  Europe  ;  but  as  their  educa- 
tion is  more  difficult,  and  their  produce  more  uncertain, 
they  were  generally  neglected,  except  in  the  little 
island  of  Ceos,  near  the  coast  of  Attica.  A  thin  gauze 
was  procured  from  their  webs,  and  this  Cean  manufac- 
ture, the  invention  of  a  woman,  for  female  use,  was 
long  admired  both  in  the  cast  and  at  Rome.  What- 
ever suspicions  may  be  raised  by  the  garments  of  the 
Medes  and  Assyrians,  Virgil  is  the  most  ancient  wri- 
ter, who  expressly  mentions  the  soft  wool  which  was 
combed  from  the  trees  of  the  Seres  or  Chinese  and 
this  natural  error-,  less  marvellous  than  the  truth,  was 
slowly  corrected  by  the  knowledge  of  a  valuable  insect, 
the  first  artificer  of  the  luxury  of  nations.  That  rare 
and  elegant  luxury  was  censured,  in  the  reign  of  Tibe- 
rius by  the  gravest  of  the  Romans;  and  Pliny  in  af- 
fected though  forcible  language,  has  condemned  the 
thirst  of  gain,  which  explored  the  last  confines  of  the 
earth,  for  the  pernicious  purpose  of  exposing  to  the 
public  eye  naked  draperies  and  transparent  matrons.' 
A  dress  which  showed  the  turn  of  the  limbs,  and  col- 
our of  the  skin,  might  gratify  vanity,  or  provoke  desire; 
the  silks  which  had  been  closely  woven  in  China,  were 
sometimes  unravelled  by  the  Phoenician  women,  and 
the  precious  materials  were  multiplied  by  a  looser  tex- 
ture, and  the  intermixture  of  linen  threads.'  Two 
hundred  years  after  the  age  of  Pliny,  the  use  of  pure 
or  even  of  mixed  silks  was  confined  to  the  female  sex, 
till  the  opulent  citizens  of  Rome  and  the  provinces 
were  insensibly  familiarized  with  the  example  of  Ela- 
gabalus,  the  first  who,  by  this  effeminate  habit,  had 
sullied  the  dignity  of  an  emperor  and  a  man.  Aureli- 
an  complained,  that  a  pound  of  silk  was  sold  a'.  Rome 

m  See  in  Ovid  (de  Arte  Amandi,  iii.  269,  tc.)  a  poetical  list  of 
twelve  colours  borrowed  from  flowers,  the  elements,  &c.  But  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  discriminate  by  words  all  the  nice  and  various 
shades  both  of  art  and  nature. 

n  By  the  discovery  of  cochineal,  &c.  we  far  surpass  the  colours  of 
antiquity.  Their  royal  purple  had  a  strong  smell,  and  a  dark  cast  as 
deep  asbull's  blood.— Obscuritas  mbens,  (says  Cassiod  tus,  Var.  1.2.) 
nigredo  sanguinea.  The  president  Goguet  (Origine  drs  Loix  et  des 
Arts,  part  1.  ii.  c.  2.  p.  184— 215  )  wit!  amuse  and  satisfy  the  reader. 
I  doubt  whether  this  book,  especially  in  England,  is  as  well  known 
as  it  deserves  to  be. 

o  Historical  proofs  of  this  jealousy  have  been  occasionally  intro- 
duced, and  many  more  might  have  been  added  :  but  the  arbitrary  acts 
of  despotism  were  justified  by  the  sober  and  gpneral  declarations 
of  law.  (Codex  Theod.isian.  1.  x.  tit.  21.  leg.  3.  Codex  Justinian,  1.  xi. 
tit.  8.  leg.  5.)  An  inglorious  permission,  and  necessary  restriction, 
was  applied  to  the  mima,  the  female  dancers.  (Cod.  Theodos.  l.xv. 
lit.  7.  leg. 11  ) 

p  In  the  history  of  insec;s,  (fir  more  wonderful  than  Ovid's  Meta- 
morphoses.) the  silk- worm  holds  a  conspicuous  place.  The  bombyx 
of  the  isle  of  Ceos,  as  described  by  Pliny.  (Hist.Natur.  xi.26,27,  with 
the  notes  of  the  two  learned  Jfsuils,  Harduuin  and  Brolier,)  may  be 
illustrated  by  a  similar  species  in  China:  (Memoiressur  les  Chinois, 
torn.  ii.  p.  575—598.)  but  our  silk-worm,  as  well  as  the  white  mulber- 
ry-tree, were  unknown  to  Theophraslus  aud  Pliny. 

q  Georgic.  ii.  121.  Serica  quando  venerint  in  usuin  plau'ssime  non 
scio:  suspicor  tainen  in  Julii  Cavsaris  aevo,  nam  ante  non  invenio, 
says  Justus  Lipsius.  (Excursus  i.  ad  Tacit.  Annal.  ii.  32.)  See  Dion 
Cassius,  (1.  xliii.  p.  358.  edit.  Keimar,)  and  Pausanias,  (I.  vi.  p.  519.) 
the  first  who  describes,  however  strangely,  the  Seric  insect. 

r  Tarn  longinquo  orbe  peiitur.  ut  in  publico  ma'.rona  transluccat 
.  .  .  .  ft  denudet  feminas  vestis.  (Plin.  vi.  20.  xi.  21.)  Varro  and 
Publius  Syrus  had  already  played  on  the  Toga  ventrea,  ventus  toxi- 
lis,  am!  nebula  linea.  (Horat.  Sirinon.  i.  2. 101.  with  the  notes  of  Tor- 
renlius  and  Dacier.) 

•  On  the  texture,  colours,  names,  and  use  of  the  silk,  half  silk,  auo 
linen  garments  of  antiquity,  see  the  profound,  diffuse,  and  obscure 
researches  of  the  great  Salmashs,  (in  Hist.  August,  p.  127.  309,  310. 
333.  341,  342.  341.  383-391.  395.  f.13.)  who  was  ignorant  of  the  most 
common  trades  of  Dijon  or  Leydeu. 
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for  twelve  ounces  of  gold  :  but  the  supply  increased 
■with  the  demand,  and  the  price  diminished  with  the 
supply.  If  accident  or  monopoly  sometirrres  raised 
the  value  even  above  the  standard  of  Aurelian,  the 
manufacturers  of  Tyre  and  Berytus  were  sometimes 
compelled,  by  the  operation  of  the  same  causes,  to 
content  themselves  with  a  ninth  part  of  that  extrava- 
gant rate.'  A  law  was  thought  necessary  to  discrimi- 
nate the  dress  of  comedians  from  that  of  senators  ; 
and  of  the  silk  exported  from  its  native  country  the  far 
greater  part  was  consumed  by  the  subjects  of  Justinian. 
They  were  still  more  intimately  acquainted  with  a  shell- 
fish of  the  Mediterranean,  surnamed  the  silk-worm  of 
the  sea:  the  fine  wool  or  hair  by  which  the  mother- 
of-pearl  affixes  itself  to  the  rock,  is  now  manufactured 
for  curiosity  rather  than  use  ;  and  a  robe  obtained  from 
the  same  singular  materials,  was  the  gift  of  the  Roman 
emperor  to  the  satraps  of  Armenia.0 

Importation  -^  valuable  merchandise  of  small  bulk 
from  China  by  is  capable  of  defraying  the  expence  of 
laud  and  sea.  land-carriage;  and  the  caravans  travers- 
ed the  whole  latitude  of  Asia  in  two  hundred  and  forty- 
three  days  from  the  Chinese  ocean  to  the  sea  coast  of 
Syria.  Silk  was  immediately  delivered  to  the  Romans 
by  the  Persian  merchants,1  who  frequented  the  fairs  of 
.  Armenia  and  Nisibis:  but  this  trade,  which  in  the  in- 
tervals of  truce  was  oppressed  by  avarice  and  jealousy, 
was  totally  interrupted  by  the  long  wars  of  the  rival 
monarchies.  The  great  king  might  proudly  number 
Sogdiana,  and  even  Serica,  among  the  provinces  of 
his  empire  ;  but  his  real  dominion  was  bounded  by  the 
Oxus,  and  his  useful  intercourse  with  the  Sogdoites, 
beyond  the  river,  depended  on  the  pleasure  of  their 
conquerors,  the  white  Huns  and  the  Turks,  who  suc- 
cessively reigned  over  that  industrious  people.  Yet 
the  most  savage  dominion  has  not  extirpated  the  seeds 
of  agriculture  and  commerce,  in  a  region  which  is  cel- 
ebrated as  one  of  the  four  gardens  of  Asia;  the  cities 
of  Samarcand  and  Bochara  are  advantageously  seated 
ior  the  exchange  of  its  various  productions;  and  their 
merchants  purchased  from  the  Chinese'  the  raw  or 
manufactured  silk  which  they  transported  into  Persia 
for  the  use  of  the  Roman  empire.  In  the  vain  capital 
of  China,  the  Sogdian  caravans  were  entertained  as 
the  suppliant  embassies  of  tributary  kingdoms,  and  if 
they  returned  in  safety  the  bold  adventure  was  reward- 
ed with  exorbitant  gain.  But  the  difficult  and  perilous 
march  from  Samarcand  to  the  first  town  of  Shensi, 
could  not  be  performed  in  less  than  sixty,  eighty,  or  one 
hundred  days  :  as  soon  as  they  had  passed  the  .lazartes 
they  entered  the  desert;  and  the  wandering  hordes,  un- 
less they  nre  restrained  by  armies  and  garrisons,  have  al- 
ways considered  the  citizen  and  the  traveller  as  the  ob- 
jects of  lawful  rapine.  To  escape  the  Tartar  robbers, 
and  the  tyrants  of  Persia,  the  silk  caravans  explored  a 
more  southern  road  ;  they  traversed  the  mountains  of 
Thibet,  descended  the  streams  of  the  Ganges  or  the 
Indus,  and  patiently  expected  in  the  port  of  Guzerat 
and  Malabar,  the  annual  fleets  of  the  west.1    But  the 


t  Flavius  Vopiscus  in  Aurelian.  c.  45.  in  Hist.  August',  p.  224.  See 
Salmasius  ad  Hist  Aug.  p.  392. and  Plinian.  Exercitat.  in  Solinum, 
p.  G94,  695.  The  Aneci!  >tes  of  Procopius  (c.  25.)  slate, a  partial  and 
imperfect  rate  of  the  price  of  silk  in  the  time  of  Justinian. 

u  Procopius  de  Edif.  1.  iii.  c.  1.  These  pinne?  de  mer  are  found 
near  Smyrna,  Sicily,  Corsica,  and  Minorca;  and  a  pair  of  gloves  of 
their  silk  was  presented  to  pope  Benedict  XIV. 

i  Procopius,  Persic.  1.  i.  c.  20. 1.  ii.  c.  23.  Gothic.  1.  iv.  c.  17.  Me- 
nander  in  Excerpt.  Legat.  p.  107.  Of  the  Parthian  or  Persian  empire, 
Isidore  of  Charax  (in  Statbmis  Parthicis,  y.  7,  8.  in  Hudson,  Geo. 
graph.  Minor,  torn,  ii.)  has  marked  the  roans,  and  Ammianus  ?,Tar- 
ccllinus  CI.  xxiii.  c.  G.  p.  400.)  has  enumerated  the  provinces. 

j  The  blind  admiration  of  the  Jesuists  confounds  111"  different  pe- 
riods of  the  Chinese  history.  They  are  more  critically  distinguished 
by  M.  de  Guignes,  (Hist,  des  Huns,  torn.  i.  part  i.in  the  Tables,  part 
ii.  xxxii.  xxxvi.  xlii.  xliii.)  who  discovers  the  gradual  progress  of  the 
truth  of  the  annals  and  the  extent  of  the  monarchy,  till  the  christian 
sera.  He  has  searched,  with  a  curious  eye,  the  connexions  of  the 
Chinese  with  the  nations  of  the  west:  but  these  connexions  are 
slight,  casual  and  obscure  ;  nor  did  t  he  Romans  entertain  a  suspicion 
that  the  Seres  or  Sinae  possessed  an  empire  not  inferior  to  their  own. 

i  The  roads  from  China  to  Persia  and  Hindustan  may  be  investi- 
gated in  the  relations  of  Hackluytand  Thevenoi,  (the  ambassadors 
of  Sharokh.)  Anthony  Jenkinson,  the  Pere  Greuber,  &c.    See  like- 


dangers  of  the  desert  were  found  less  intolerable  than 
toil,  hunger,  and  the  loss  of  time  ;  the  attempt  was  sel- 
dom renewed,  and  the  only  European  who  has  passed 
that  unfrequented  way,  applauds  his  own  diligence, 
that,  in  nine  months  after  his  departure  from  Pekin,  he 
reached  the  mouth  of  the  Indus.  The  ocean,  however, 
was  open  to  the  free  communication  of  mankind.  From 
the  great  river  to  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  the  provinces  of 
China  were  subdued  and  civilized  by  the  emperors  of 
the  north  ;  they  were  filled  about  the  time  of  the  chris- 
tian oera  with  cities  and  men,  mulberry  trees  and  their 
precious  inhabitants;  and  if  the  Chinese,  with  the 
knowledge  of  the  compass,  had  possessed  the  genius  of 
the  Greeks  or  Phoenicians,  they  might  have  spread  their 
discoveries  over  the  southern  hemisphere.  I  am  not 
qualified  to  examine,  and  I  am  not  disposed  to  believe, 
their  distant  voyages  to  the  Persian  gulf,  or  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope :  but  their  ancestors  might  equal  the 
labours  and  success  of  the  present  Tace,  and  the  sphere 
of  their  navigation  might  extend  from  the  isles  of  Ja- 
pan to  the  straits  of  Malacca,  the  pillars,  if  we  may 
apply  that  name,  of  an  Oriental  Hercules.1  Without 
losing  sight  of  land,  they  might  sail  along  the  coast  to 
the  extreme  promontory  of  Achin,  which  is  annually 
visited  by  ten  or  twelve  ships  laden  with  the  produc- 
tions, the  manufactures,  and  even  the  artificers,  of  Chi- 
na; the  island  of  Sumatra  and  the  opposite  peninsula, 
are  faintly  delineated b  as  the  regions  of  gold  and  sil- 
ver; and  the  trading  cities  named  in  the  geography 
of  Ptolemy,  may  indicate,  that  this  wealth  was  not 
solely  derived  from  the  mines.  The  direct  interval 
between  Sumatra  and  Ceylon  is  about  three  hundred 
leagues;  the  Chinese  and  Indian  navigators  were  con- 
ducted by  the  flight  of  birds  and  periodical  winds,  and 
the  ocean  might  be  securely  traversed  in  square  built 
ships,  which,  instead  of  iron,  were  sewed  together 
with  the  strong  thread  of  the  cocoa-nut.  Ceylon,  Se- 
rendib,  or  Taprobana,  was  divided  between  kwo  hos- 
tile princes ;  one  of  whom  possessed  the  mountains, 
the  elephants,  and  the  luminous  carbuncle,  and  the 
other  enjoyed  the  more  solid  riches  of  domestic  indus- 
try, foreign  trade  and  the  capacious  harbour  of  Trin- 
quernale,  which  received  and  dismissed  the  fleets  of  the 
east  and  west.  In  this  hospitable  isle,  at  an  equal 
distance  (as  it  was  computed)  from  their  respective 
countries,  the  silk  merchants  of  China,  who  had  col- 
lected in  their  voyages  aloes,  cloves,  nutmeg,  and  san- 
dal wood,  maintained  a  free  and  beneficial  commerce 
with  the  inhabitants  of  the  Persian  gulf.  The  subjects 
of  the  great  lung  exalted,  without  a  rival,  his  power 
and  magnificence;  and  the  Roman,  who  confounded 
their  vanity  by  comparing  his  paltry  coin  with  a  gold 
medal  of  the  emperor  Anastasius,  had  sailed  to  Cey- 
lon, in  an  ^Ethiopian  ship,  as  a  simple  passenger.1 

As  silk  became  of  indispensable  use,  imrodUction  of 
the  emperor  Justinian  saw,  with  concern,  silk  worms  into 
that  the  Persians  had  occupied  by  land  Greece' 
and  sea  the  monopoly  of  this  important  supply,  and 
that  the  wealth  of  his  subjects  was  continually  drained 
by  a  nation  of  enemies  and  idolaters.    An  active  gov- 


wise  Hanway's  Travels,  (vol.  i.  p.  343—357.)  A  communication 
through  Thibet  has  been  lately  explored  by  the  English  sovereigns 
of  Bengal.  - 

»  Fit  lite  Chinese  navigation  to  Malacca  and  Achin,  perhaps  to 
Ceylon,  see  Kenaudot.  (on  the  two  Mahometan  Travellers,  p.  8 — 11. 
13^17.  141  —  157.)  Dampier,  (vol.  ii.  p.  136.)  the  Hist.  Philosophique 
des  deux  Indes,  (torn.  i.  p.  98.)  and  the  Hist.  Generales  des  Voyages, 
(torn.  \i.  p.  201.) 

ti  The  knowledge,  or  rather  ignorance,  of  Strabo,  Pliny,  Ptolemy, 
Arrian,  Marcian,  ifce.  of  the  countries  eastward  of  Cape  Comorin,  is 
finely  illustrated  by  D'Anville.  (Antiquite  Geographique  de  l'Inde, 
especially  p.  161  —  198.)  Our  geography  of  India  is  improved  by  com- 
merce and  conquest,  and  has  been  illustrated  by  the  excellent  maps 
and  memoirs  of  Major  Rennel.  If  lie  extends  the  sphere  of  his  in- 
quiries with  the  same  critical  knowledge  and  sagacity,  he  will  suc- 
ceed, and  may  surpass,  the  first  of  modern  neosraphers. 

c  The  Taprobane  of  Pliny,  (vi.  24.)  Solinus,  (c.  53.)  and  Salmas, 
Plinianae  Exercitat.  (p.  781,'782.)and  most  of  the  ancients,  who  often 
confound  the  islands  of  Ceylon  and  Sumatra,  is  more  clearly  describ- 
ed by  Cosmns  Imlicopleustes ;  yet  even  the  christian  topographer  has 
exaggerated  its  dimensions.  His  information  on  the  Indian  and  Chi- 
nese trade  is  rare  an'1  curious.  (1.  ii.  p.  138.  1.  xi.  p.  337,  338.  edit. 
Montfaunon,) 
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ernment  would  have  restored  the  trade  of  Egypt  and 
the  navigation  of  the  Red  sea,  which  had  decayed 
with  the  prosperity  of  the  empire;  and  the  Roman  ves- 
sels might  have  sailed,  for  the  purchase  of  silk,  to  the 
ports  of  Ceylon,  of  Malacca,  or  even  of  China.  Jus- 
tinian embraced  a  more  humble  expedient,  and  solicit- 
ed the  aid  of  his  christian  allies,  the  ^Ethiopians  of 
Abyssinia,  who  had  recently  acquired  the  arts  of  navi- 
gation, the  spirit  of  trade,  and  the  sea-port  of  Adulis,d 
still  decorated  with  the  trophies  of  a  Grecian  conquer- 
or. Along  the  African  coast,  they  penetrated  to  the 
equator  in  search  of  gold,  emeralds,  and  aromatics ; 
but  they  wisely  declined  an  unequal  competition,  in 
which  they  must  be  always  prevented  by  the  vicinity 
of  the  Persians  to  the  markets  of  India;  and  the  em- 
peror submitted  to  the  disappointment,  till  his  wishes 
were  gratified  by  an  unexpected  event.  The  Gospel 
had  been  preached  to  the  Indians:  a  bishop  already- 
governed  the  christians  of  St.  Thomas  on  the  pepper 
coast  of -Malabar  ;  a  church  was  planted  in  Ceylon, 
and  the  missionaries  pursued  the  footsteps  of  com- 
merce to  the  extremities  of  Asia.'  Two  Persian  monks 
had  long  resided  in  China,  perhaps  in  the  royal  city  of 
Nankin,  the  seat  of  a  monarch  addicted  to  foreign  su- 
perstitions, and  who  actually  received  an  embassy 
from  the  isle  of  Ceylon.  Amidst  their  pious  occupa- 
tions, they  viewed  with  a  curious  eye  the  common  dress 
of  the  Chinese,  the  manufactures  of  silk,  and  the  my- 
riads of  silk-worms,  whose  education  (either  on  trees 
or  in  houses)  had  once  been  considered  as  the  labour 
of  queens.'  They  soon  discovered  that  it  was  imprac- 
ticable to  transport  the  short-lived  insect,  but  that  in 
the  esrgs  a  numerous  progeny  might  be  preserved  and 
multiplied  in  a  distant  climate.  Religion  or  interest 
had  more  power  over  the  Persian  monks  than  the  love 
of  their  country  :  after  a  long  journey,  they  arrived  at 
Constantinople,  imparted  their  project  to  the  emperor, 
and  were  liberally  encouraged  by  the  gifts  and  promis- 
es of  Justinian.  To  the  historians  of  that  prince,  a 
campaign  at  the  foot  of  mount  Caucasus  has  seemed 
more  deserving  of  a  minute  relation  than  the  labours 
of  these  missionaries  of  commerce,  who  again  entered 
China,  deceived  a  jealous  people  by  concealing  the 
eggs  of  the  silk-worm  in  a  hollow-  cane,  and  returned 
in  triumph  with  the  spoils  of  the  east.  Under  their 
direction,  the  eggs  were  hatched  at  the  proper  season 
by  the  artificial  heat  of  dung;  the  worms  were  fed 
with  mulberry  leaves;  they  lived  and  laboured  in  a 
foreign  climate;  a  sufficient  number  of  butterflies  was 
saved  to  propagate  the  race,  and  trees  were  planted  to 
supply  the  nourishment  of  the  rising  generations.  Ex- 
perience and  ri  flection  corrected  the  errors  of  a  new 
attempt,  and  the  Sogdoite  ambnssadors  acknowledged, 
in  the  succeeding  reign,  that  the  Romans  were  not  in- 
ferior to  the  natives  of  China  in  the  education  of  the 
insects,  and  the  manufactures  of  silk,*  in  which  both 
China  and  Constantinople  have  been  surpassed  by  the 
industry  of  modern  Europe,  I  am  not  insensible  of  the 
benefits  of  elegant  luxury  ;  yet  I  reflect  w  ith  some  pain, 
that  if  the  importers  of  silk  had  introduced  the  art  of 
printing,  already  practised  bv  the  Chinese,  the  come- 
dies of  Menander  and  the  entire  decads  of  Livy  would 
have  been  perpetuated  in  the  editions  of  the  sixth  cen- 


d  See  Procopius,  Persic,  (l.ii.  c. 20.)  Cosmas  affords  some  interest- 
ing knowledge  of  Ihe  port  and  inscription  of  Adulis,  (Topograph. 
Christ.  1.  ii.  p.  138.  140—143.)  and  of  the  trade  of  the  Axumite<  along 
the  African  coast  of  Barbaria  or  Zingi,  (p.  133,  139.)  and  as  far  asTa"- 
probane,  (1.  xi.  p.  339.) 

e  See  the  christian  missions  in  India,  in  Cosmas,  (!.  iii.  p.  173.  179. 
1.  xi.  p.  337.)  and  consult  Asseman.  Bibliot.  Orient,  (torn.  iv.  p.  413 — 
548.) 

f  The  invention,  manufacture,  and  general  use  of  silk  in  China, 
may  be  seen  in  Duhalde.  (Description  Generale  de  la  Chine,  torn, 
ii.  p.  1C5.  205 — 223.)  The  province  of  Chekian  is  the  most  renowned 
both  for  quantity  and  quality. 

s  Procopitis,  1.  vi ii .  Gothic,  iv.  c.  17.  Theophanes  Byzant.  apud 
Phot.  Cod.  lxxxiv.  p.  38.  Zonaras,  torn.  ii.  1.  xiv.  p.  69.  Pagi,  (lorn, 
li.  602,)  assigns  to  the  year  552  this  memorable  importation.  Menan- 
der (in  Excerpt.  Legal,  p.  107.)  mentions  the  admiration  of  the  Sog- 
doites;  and  Theophylact  Simocatta,  (1.  \  ii.  c.  9.)  darkly  represents 
*    »>»o  mtl  kingdom!  a  (CA&*3  (i»  e»"«»*»»  "f  silk. 


tury.  A  larger  view  of  the  globe  might  at  least  have 
promoted  the  improvement  of  speculative  science,  but 
the  christian  geography  was  forcibly  extracted  from 
texts  of  Scripture,  and  the  study  of  nature  was  the 
surest  symptom  of  an  unbelieving  mind.  The  ortho- 
dox faith  confined  the  habitable  world  to  one  temperate 
zone,  and  represented  the  earth  as  an  oblong  surface, 
four  hundred  days'  journey  in  length,  two  hundred  in 
breadth,  encompassed  by  the  ocean,  and  covered  by  the 
solid  crystal  of  the  firmament.* 

IV.  The  subjects  of  Justinian  were  State  of  the 
dissatisfied  with  the  times,  and  with  the  revenue, 
government.  Europe  was  over-run  by  the  barbarians, 
and  Asia  by  the  monks  :  the  poverty  of  the  west  dis- 
couraged the  trade  and  manufactures  of  the  east:  the 
produce  of  labour  was  consumed  by  the  unprofitable 
servants  of  the  church,  the  state  and  the  army  ;  and  a 
rapid  decrease  was  felt  in  the  fixed  and  circulating  cap- 
itals which  constitute  the  national  wealth.  The  pub- 
lic distress  had  been  alleviated  by  the  economy  of  An- 
astasius,  and  that  prudent  emperor  accumulated  an 
immense  treasure,  while  he  delivered  his  people  from 
the  most  odious  or  oppressive  taxes.  Their  gratitude 
universally  applauded  the  abolition  of  the  gold  of  afflic- 
tion, a  personal  tribute  on  the  industry  of  the  poor,' 
hut  more  tolerable,  as  it  shruld  seem,  in  the  form  than 
in  the  substance,  since  the  flourishing  city  of  Edessa 
paid  only  one  hundred  and  forty  pounds  of  gold,  which 
was  collected  in  four  years  from  ten  thousand  artifi- 
cers.* Yet  such  was  the  parsimony  which  supported 
this  liberal  disposition,  that,  in  a  reign  of  twenty-seven 
years.  Anastasius  saved,  from  his  annual  revenue,  the 
enormous  sum  of  thirteen  millions  sterling,  or  three 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  pounds  of  gold.'  His 
example  was  neglected,  and  his  treasure  was  abused, 
by  the  nephew  of  Justin.  The  riches  of  Justinian 
were  speedily  exhausted  by  alms  and  buildings,  by 
ambitious  wars,  and  ignominious  treaties.  His  reve- 
nues were  found  inadequate  to  his  expenses.  Every 
art  was  tried  to  extort  from  the  people  .„-„..  

i  ii        i-i  i  ■  i    ,  ■    Avarice  and  pro- 

the  gold  and  silver  which  he  scattered  fusion  of  Jubu- 
with  a  lavish  hand  from  Persia  to  nian- 
France  : a  his  reign  was  marked  by  the  vicissitudes, 
or  rather  by  the  combat,  of  rapacioustiess  and  avarice, 
of  splendour  and  poverty' ;  he  lived  with  the  reputa- 
tion of  hidden  treasures,"  and  bequeathed  to  his  suc- 
cessor the  payment  of  his  debts."    Such  a  character 

h  Cosmas,  surnamed  Indicopleus'es,  or  the  Indian  navigator,  per- 
formed his  voyage  about  the  year  522,  and  composed  at  Alexandria, 
between  535  and  547,  Christian  Topography,  (Montfaueun.  Praefat. 
c.  i.)  in  which  he  refutes  the  impious  opinion,  that  the  earth  is  a 
globe  ;  and  Photius  had  read  this  work.  (Cod.  xxxvi.  p.  9,  10.)  which 
displays  the  prejudices  of  a  monk,  with  the  knowledge  of  a  merchant : 
the  most  valuable  part  has  been  given  in  French  and  in  Greek  by 
Melchisedec  Thevenot,  (Relations  Curienses,  part  i.)  and  the  whole 
is  since  published  in  a  splendid  edition  by  the  Pere  Montfaueon. 
(Nova  Colleclio  Patrum,  Paris,  17(17,  2  vols,  in  fol.  torn.  ii.  p.  113 — 
346.)  But  the  editor,  a  theologian,  might  blush  at  not  discovering  the 
Nestorian  heresy  of  Cosmas,  which  has  been  detected  by  La  Croze, 
Christianisme  des  Indes,  torn.  i.  p.  40—56. 

i  Evagrius  (1.  iii.  c.  39,  40.)  is  minute  and  grateful,  but  angry  w-ith 
Zosimus  for  calumniating  the  great  Constantine.  In  collecting  all 
the  bonds  and  records  of  the  tax,  the  humanity  of  Anastasius  was  di- 
ligent and  artful :  fathers  were  sometimes  compelled  to  prostitute 
their  daughters.  (Zosim.  Hist.  1.  ii.  c.  38.  p.  165,  166.  Lipsiae,  1784.) 
Tiniolheus  of  Gaza  chose  such  an  event  for  the  subject  of  a  tragedy, 
(Suidas,  torn.  iii.  p.  475  )  which  contributed  to  the  abolition  of  the  tax, 
(Cedrenus,  p.  35.)— a  happy  instance  (if  it  be  true)  of  the  use  of  Ihe 
theatre. 

k  See  Josua  Stylites,  in  the  Bibliotheca  Orientalis  of  Asseman, 
(torn.  i.  p.  268.)  This  capitation  tax  is  slightly  mentioned  in  the 
Chronicle  of  Edessa. 

1  Po.copius  (Anecdot.  c.  19.)  fixes  this  sum  from  the  report  of  the 
treasurers  themselves.  Tiberius  had  rides  ter  milles  ;  but  far  dif- 
ferent was  his  empire  from  that  of  Anastasius. 

m  Evagrius  (1.  iv.  c.  30.)  in  the  next  generation,  was  moderate  and 
well  informed ;  and  Zonaras,  (1.  xiv.  c.  61.)  in  the  twelfth  century, 
had  read  with  care,  and  thought  without  prejudice:  yet  their  colours 
are  almost  as  black  as  those  of  the  Anecdotes. 

n  Procopius  (Anecdot.  c.  30.)  relates  the  idle  conjectures  of  the 
times.  The  death  of  Justinian,  says  the  secret  historian,  will  expose 
his  wealth  or  poverty. 

o  See  Corippus  de  Laudibus  Justini  Aug.  1.  ii.  260,  &c.  384,  kc. 
"  Piurima  sunt  vivo  nimium  neglecta  parenti, 
"  Unde  tot  exhaust  us  contraxil  debila  fiscus." 
Centenaries  of  gold  were  brought  by  strong  arms  into  the  hippo- 
drome : 

"  Pebita  genitoris  peraolvit,  cauta  recepit.-' 
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has  been  .justly  accused  by  the  voice  of  the  ppople  and 
of  posterity  :  but  public  discontent  is  credulous;  pri- 
vate malice  is  bold;  and  a  lover  of  truth  will  peruse 
with  a  suspicious  eye  the  instructive  anecdotes  of  Pro- 
copius.  The  secret  historian  represents  only  the  vices 
of  Justinian,  and  those  vices  are  darkened  by  his  ma- 
levolent pencil.  Ambiguous  actions  are  imputed  to 
the  worst  motives  :  error  is  confounded  with  guilt,  ac- 
cident with  design,  and  laws  with  abuses  :  the  partial 
injustice  of  a  moment  is  dexterously  applied  as  the 
general  maxim  of  a  rei^n  of  thirty-two  years  :  the  em- 
peror alone  is  made  responsihle  fur  the  faults  of  his  of- 
ficers, the  disorders  of  the  times,  and  the  corruption  of 
his  suhjects  ;  and  even  the  calamities  of  nature,  plag  ues, 
earthquakes  and  inundations,  are  imputed  to  the  prince 
of  the  daemons,  who  had  mischievously  assumed  the 
form  of  Justinian. p 

After  this  precaution,  I  shall  briefly  relate  the  anec- 
dotes of  avarice  and  rapine,  under  the  following  heads. 

Pernicious      — I-    Justinian  was  so  profuse  that  he 

savings.  could  not  be  liberal.  The  civil  and  mil- 
itary officers,  when  they  were  admitted  into  the  service 
of  the  palace,  obtained  an  bumble  station  and  a  mode- 
rate stipend  ;  they  ascended  by  seniority  to  a  station 
of  affluence  and  repose;  the  annual  pensions,  of  which 
the  most  honourable  class  was  abolished  by  Justinian, 
amounted  to  four  hundred  thousand  pounds:  and  this 
domestic  economy  was  deplored  by  the  venal  or  indi- 
gent courtiers  as  the  last  outrage  on  the  majesty  of  the 
empire.  The  posts,  the  salaries  of  physicians,  and 
the  nocturnal  illuminations,  were  objects  of  more  gen- 
eral concern  ;  and  the  cities  might  justly  complain, 
that  he  usurped  the  municipal  revenues  which  had 
been  appropriated  to  these  useful  institutions.  Even 
the  soldiers  were  injured  ;  and  such  was  the  decay  of 
military  spirit,  that  they  were  injured  with  impunity. 
The  emperor  refused,  at  the  return  of  each  fifth  year, 
the  customary  donative  of  five  pieces  of  gold,  reduced 
his  veterans  to  beg  their  bread,  and  suffered  unpaid  ar- 
mies to  melt  away  in  the  wars  of  Italy  and  Persia. 

„    ■..  II.  The  humanity  of  his  predecessors 

Remittances.  .  .  -'  ■  #  _ 

had  always  remitted,  in  some  auspicious 
circumstance  of  their  reign,  the  arrears  of  the  public 
tribute  ;  and  they  dexterously  assumed  the  merit  of  re- 
signing those  claims  which  it  was  impracticable  to 
enforce.  "  Justinian,  in  the  space  of  thirty-two  years, 
has  never  granted  a  similar  indulgence;  and  many  of 
his  subjects  have  renounced  the  possession  of  those 
lands  whose  value  is  insufficient  to  satisfy  the  demands 
of  the  treasury.  To  the  cities  which  bad  suffered  by 
hostile  inroads,  Aimstasius  promised  a  general  exemp- 
tion of  seven  years  :  the  provinces  of  Justinian  have 
been  ravaged  by  the  Persians  and  Arabs,  the  Huns 
and  Sclavonians;  but  his  vain  and  ridiculous  dispen- 
sation of  a  single  year  has  been  confined  to  those  pla- 
ces which  were  actually  taken  by  the  enemy."  Such 
is  the  language  of  the  secret  historian,  who  expressly 
denies  that  any  indulgence  was  granted  to  Palestine 
after  the  revolt  of  the  Samaritans;  a  false  and  odious 
charge,  confuted  by  the  authentic  record,  which  attests 
a  relief  of  thirteen  centenaries  of  geld  (fifty-two  thou- 
sand pounds)  obtained  for  that  desolate  province  by  the 
intercession  of  St.  Sahas.fl  III.  Prooopius  has  not 
condescended  to  explain  the  system  of  taxa'ion,  which 
fell  like  a  hail-storm  upon  the  land,  like  a  devouring 
pestilence  on  its  inhabit  ints  :  but  we  should  become 
the  accomplices  of  his  malignity,  if  we  imputed  to 
Justinian  alone  the  ancient  though  rigorous  principle, 
that  a  whole  district  should  be  condemned  to  sustain 
the  partial  loss  of  the  persons  or  property  -if  individu- 

Taxes       a's*     '  'lf>  ^n,mat  or  supply  of  corn  for 
the  use  of  the  army  and  capital,  was  a 

P  The  Anecdotes  (c.  11—14.  13.  20—30.)  supply  many  facts  and 
more  complaints. 

q  One  lo  Scythopolis,  capital  of  the  second  Palestine,  and  twelve 
fir  the  rest  nf  the  province.  Aleman.  (p.  3?.)  honestly  produces  litis 
fact  from  a  MS  life  of  St.  Sabas,  by  his  disciple  Cyril,  in  the  Vatican 
library,  and  since  published  by  Cotelerius. 


grievous  and  arbitrary  exaction,  which  exceeded,  per- 
haps in  a  tenfold  proportion,  the  ability  of  the  farmer  ; 
and  his  distress  was  aggravated  by  the  partial  injus- 
tice of  weights  and  measures,  and  the  expense  and 
labour  of  distant  carriage.  In  a  time  of  scarcity,  an 
extraordinary  requisition  was  made  to  the  adjacent 
provinces  of  Thrace,  Bithynia,  and  Phrygia;  but  the 
proprietors,  after  a  wearisome  journey  and  a  perilous 
navigation,  received  so  inadequate  a  compensation,  that 
they  would  have  chosen  the  alternative  of  delivering 
both  the  corn  and  price  at  the  doors  of  their  granaries. 
These  precautions  might  indicate  a  tender  solicitude  for 
the  welfare  of  the  capital ;  yet  Constantinople  did  not 
escape  the  rapacious  despotism  of  Justinian.  Till  his 
reign,  the  straits  of  the  Bosphorus  and  Hellespont  were 
open  to  the  freedom  of  trade,  and  nothing  was  pro- 
hibited except  the  exportation  of  arms  for  the  service 
of  the  barbarians.  At  each  of  these  gates  of  the  city, 
a  prastor  was  stationed,  the  minister  of  imperial  avaricp; 
heavy  customs  were  imposed  on  the  vessels  and  iheir 
merchandise;  the  oppression  was  retaliated  on  the 
helpless  consumer;  the  poor  were  afflicted  by  the  arti- 
I  ficial  scarcity,  and  exorbitant  price,  of  the  market; 
I  and  a  people  accustomed  to  depend  on  the  liberality 
of  their  prince,  might  sometimes  complain  of  the  de- 
ficiency of  water  and  bread/  TIip  atrial  tribute,  with- 
out a  name,  a  law,  or  a  definite  object,  was  an  annual 
gift  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  pounds,  which 
the  emperor  accepted  from  bis  praetorian  praefeet;  and 
the  means  of  payment  were  abandoned  to  the  discretion 
of  that  powerful  magistrate.  IV.  Even  „  .. 
I  such  a  tax  was  less  intolerable  than  the  °n  '  * 
privilege  of  monopolies,  which  checked  the  fair  com- 
petition of  industry,  and,  for  the  sake  of  a  small  and 
dishonest  gain,  imposed  an  arbitrary  burthen  on  the 
wants  and  luxury  of  the  subjec  t.  "  As  soon  (I  tran- 
scribe the  anpodotes)  as  the  exclusive  sale  of  silk  was 
usurped  by  the  imperial  treasurer,  a  whole  people,  the 
manufacturers  of  Tyre  and  Berytus,  was  reduced  to 
i  extreme  misery,  and  either  perished  with  hunger,  or 
fled  to  the  hostile  dominions  of  Persia."  A  province 
might  suffer  by  the  decay  of  its  manufactures,  but  in 
this  example  of  silk,  Procopius  has  partially  over- 
looked the  inestimable  and  lasting  benefit  which  the 
empire  received  from  the  curiosity  of  Justinian.  His 
addition  of  one  seventh  to  the  ordinary  price  of  copper- 
money  maybe  interpreted  with  the  same  candour;  and 
the  alteration,  which  mioht  be  wise,  appears  to  have 
been  innocent;  since  be  neither  alloyed  the  purity,  nor 
enhanced  the  value,  r  f  the  gold  coin,"  the  legal  measure 
of  public  and  private  payments.  V.  The 
amplejurisdiction  required  by  the  farmers 
of  the  revenue  to  accomplish  their  engagements,  might 
be  placed  in  an  odious  iioht,  as  if  they  had  purchased 
from  the  emperor  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  their  fellow- 
citizens.  And  a  more  direct  sale  of  honours  and  offi- 
ces was  transacted  in  the  palace,  with  the  permission, 
or  at  least  with  the  connivance  of  Justinian  and  Theo- 
dora. The  claims  of  merit,  even  those  of  favour,  were 
disregarded,  and  it  was  almost  reasonable  to  expect, 
that  the  bold  adventurer,  who  had  undertaken  the  trade 
of  a  magistrate,  should  find  a  rich  compensation  for 
infamy,  labour,  dangpr,  the  debts  which  be  bad  con- 
tracted, and  the  heavy  interest  wh:cb  he  paid.  A 
sense  of  the  disgrace  and  mischief  i  f  thi-i  venal  prac- 
tice, at  length  awakened  the  slumbering  virtue  of 
Justinian;  and  he  attempted,  by  the  sanction  of  oaths' 


r  John  Malala  (torn.  ii.  n.  23&i  mentions  the  want  of  bread,  and 
Zonara*  (1.  xiv,  p.  G3.)  the  leaden  pipes,  which  Justinian,  or  his  ser- 
vants, stole  from  the  aqueducts, 

•  For  an  aureus,  one  sixth  of  an  ounce  of  sold,  instead  of  210,  he 
gave  no  more  than  ISO  f  lies,  or  ounces  of  copper.  A  disproportion 
fif  the  mint,  below  the  market  price,  most  have  soon  produced  a  senr- 
eityof  small  money.  In  England,  tieelre  pence  in  CopperwouUI  sell 
f;r  no  more  than  seven  pence.  (Smith's  Inquiry  into  the  wealth  of 
Nations,  vol.  i.  p.  49.)  For  Justinian's  sold  coin,' see  Evagrius,  (I.  iv. 
c.  30  ) 

t  The  oath  is  conceived  in  the  most  formidable  words.  (Novell, 
viii.  lit.  3.)   The  defaulters  imprecate  on  themselves,  quicquid,  ha- 
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and  penalties,  to  guard  the  integrity  of  his  government : 
but  at  the  end  of  a  year  of  perjury,  his  rigorous  edict 
was  suspended,  and  corruption  licentiously  abused  her 
„  triumph  over  the  impotence  of  the  laws. 

Testaments.     -«-T    mi  .     r  r*   1  i- 

VI.  1  he  testament  ot  Lulanus,  count 
of  the  domestics,  declared  the  emperor  his  sole  heir, 
on  condition,  however,  that  he  should  discharge  his 
debts  and  legacies,  allow  to  his  three  daughters  a  de- 
cent maintenance,  and  bestow  each  of  them  in  marriage, 
with  a  portion  of  ten  pounds  of  gold.  But  the  splendid 
fortune  of  Eulalius  had  been  consumed  by  fire  ;  and 
the  inventory  of  his  goods  did  not  exceed  the  trifling 
sum  of  five  hundred  and  sixty-four  pieces  of  gold.  A 
similar  instance,  in  Grecian  history,  admonished  the 
emperor  of  the  honourable  part  prescribed  for  his 
imitation.  He  checked  the  selfish  murmurs  of  the 
treasury,  applauded  the  confidence  of  his  friend,  dis- 
charged the  legacies  and  debts,  educated  the  three 
virgins  under  the  eye  of  the  empress  Theodora,  and 
doubled  the  marriage  portion  which  had  satisfied  the 
tenderness  of  their  father."  The  humanity  of  a  prince 
(for  princes  cannot  be  generous)  is  entitled  to  some 
praise  ;  yet  even  in  this  act  of  virtue  we  may  discover 
the  inveterate  custom  of  supplanting  the  legal  or  natu- 
ral heirs,  which  Procopius  imputes  to  the  reign  of  Jus- 
tinian. His  charge  is  supported  by  eminent  names 
and  scandalous  examples;  neither  widows  nor  orphans 
were  spared  ;  and  the  art  of  soliciting,  or  extorting,  or 
supposing,  testaments,  was  beneficially  practised  by 
the  agents  of  the  palace.  This  base  and  mischievous 
tyranny  invades  the  security  of  private  life;  and  the 
monarch  who  has  indulged  an  appetite  for  gain  will 
soon  be  teinptpd  to  anticipate  the  moment  of  succession, 
to  interpret  wealth  an  evidence  of  guilt,  and  to  proceed, 
from  the  claim  of  inheritance,  to  the  power  of  confisca- 
tion. VII.  Among  the  forms  of  rapine,  a  philosopher 
may  be  permitted  to  name  the  conversion  of  pagan  or 
heretical  riches  to  the  use  of  the  faithful  ;  but  in  the 
time  of  Jus  inian  this  holy  plunder  was  condemned  by 
the  sectaries  alone,  who  became  the  victims  of  his  or- 
thodox avarice.1 

The  ministers  of  Dishonour  might  be  ultimately  reflec- 
Ju6tinian.  ted  on  the  character  of  Justinian  ;  but 
much  of  the  guilt,  and  still  more  of  the  profit,  was  in- 
tercepted by  the  ministers,  who  were  seldom  promoted 
for  their  virtues,  and  not  always  selected  for  their 
talents.7  The  merits  of  Trihonian  the  qutestor  will 
hereafter  be  weighed  in  the  reformation  of  the  Roman 
law;  but  the  economy  of  the  east  was  subordinate  to 
the  praetorian  praefect,  and  Procopius  has  justified  his 
anecdotes  by  the  portrait  which  he  exposes  i:>  his  pub- 
lic history,  of  the  notorious  vices  of  John  of  Cappado- 
John  of  Cappa-  cia.'  His  knowledge  was  not  borrowed 
docia.  from  the  s. -hoots.1  and  his  style  was 
scarcely  legible;  hut  he  excelled  in  the  powers  of  na- 
tive genius,  to  suggest  the  wisest  counsels,  and  to  find 
expedient  in  the  most  desperate  situations.  The  cor- 
ruption of  his  heart  was  equal  to  the  vigour  of  his  un- 
derstanding. Although  he  was  suspected  of  magic 
and  pagan  superstition,  he  appeared  insensible  to  the 
fear  of  God  or  the  reproaches  of  man  ;  and  his  aspiring 
fortune  was  raised  on  the  death  of  thousands,  the 
poverty  of  millions,  the  ruin  of  cities,  and  the  desola- 


bent  telorum  armamentaria  cost i :  the  pari  of  Judas,  the  leprosy  of 
Giezi.  the  tremor  of  Cain,  &c.  besides  all  temporal  pains. 

u  A  similar  or  in  ire  generous  act  of  friendship  is  Mated  by  Lucian 
of  Eudamidas  of  Corinth.  (i:i  Toxare,  c.  22.  23.  torn.  ii.  p.  330.)  and 
the  story  has  produced  a:i  ingenious,  though  feeble,  comedy  of  Fon- 
tenelle. 

i  J  >hn  Malala,  torn.  ii.  p.  101-103. 

t  One  of  these,  Anat  'liu.i,  perished  in  an  earthquake— doubtless  a 
judgment!  The  complaints  ami  clamours  of  the  re  >ple  in  Agalhias 
(1.  v  p.  116,  1 17.)  are  almost  an  echo  of  the  anecdote.  The  aliena 
pecunia  reddenda  of  Corippus  (1.  ii.  331,  &c.)  is  not  very  honourable 
to  Justinian's  ntomory. 

i  Sec  the  history  and  character  of  John  of  Cappad.icia  in  Procopi- 
us. (Persic.  1.  i  c.  24,  23.  1.  ii.  e.  3J.  Vandal.  1.  i.  c.  13.  Anecdot. 
c.  2  17.  22.)  The  asre  mem  of  the  history  aud  anecdotes  is  a  mortal 
wound  to  the  reputation  of  the  prefect. 

u»t»,  k«<  t»t.         «»»«<  >fty«i— j  forcible  expression. 


tion  of  provinces.  From  the  dawn  of  light  to  the  mo- 
ment of  dinner,  he  assiduously  laboured  to  enrich  his 
master  and  himself  at  the  expense  of  the  Roman  world  ; 
the  remainder  of  the  day  was  spent  in  sensual  and  ob- 
scene pleasures,  and  the  silent  hours  of  the  night  were 
interrupted  by  the  perpetual  dread  of  the  justice  of  an 
assassin.  His  abilities,  perhaps  his  vices,  recommen- 
ded him  to  the  lasting  friendship  of  Justinian  :  the 
emperor  yielded  with  reluctance  to  the  fury  of  the 
people;  his  victory  was  displayed  by  the  immediate 
restoration  of  their  enemy ;  and  they  felt  above  ten 
years,  under  his  oppressive  administration,  that  lie  was 
stimulated  by  revenge,  rather  than  instructed  by  mis- 
fortune. Their  murmurs  served  only  to  fortify  the 
resolution  of  Justinian  ;  but  the  praefect,  in  the  inso- 
lence of  favour,  provoked  the  resentment  of  Theodora, 
disdained  a  power  before  which  every  knee  was  bent, 
and  attempted  to  sow  the  seeds  of  discord  between  the 
emperor  and  his  beloved  consort.  Even  Theodora 
herself  was  constrained  to  dissemble,  to  wait  a  favour- 
able moment,  and  by  an  artful  conspiracy  to  render 
John  of  Cappadocia  the  accomplice  of  his  own  destruc- 
tion. At  a  time  when  Belisarius,  unless  he  had  been 
a  hero,  must  have  shown  himself  a  rebel,  his  wife 
Antonina,  who  enjoyed  the  secret  confidence  of  the 
empress,  communicated  his  feigned  discontent  to 
Euphemia,  the  daughter  of  the  prefect  ;  the  credulous 
virgin  imparted  to  her  father  the  dangerous  project, 
and  John,  who  might  have  known  the  value  of  oaths 
and  promises,  was  tempted  to  accept  a  nocturnal,  and 
almost  treasonable,  interview  with  the  wife  of  Belisa- 
rius. An  ambuscade  of  guards  and  eunuchs  had  been 
posted  by  the  command  of  Theodora;  they  rushed  with 
drawn  swords  to  seize  or  punish  the  guilty  minister: 
he  was  saved  by  the.  fidelity  of  his  attendants;  but  in- 
stead of  appealing  to  a  gracious  sovereign,  who  had 
privately  warned  him  of  his  danger,  he  pusillaniniously 
fled  to  the  sanctuary  of  the  church.  The  favourite  of 
Justinian  was  sacrificed  to  conjugal  tenderness  or  do- 
mestic tranquillity:  the  conversion  of  a  praefect  into  a 
priest  extinguished  his  ambitious  hopes,  but  the 
friendship  of  the  -emperor  alleviated  his  disgrace,  and 
he  retained  in  the  mild  exile  of  Cyzicus  an  ample  por- 
tion of  his  riches.  Such  imperfect  revenge  could  not 
satisfy  the  unrelenting  hatred  of  Theodora ;  the  murder 
of  his  old  enemy,  the  bishop  of  Cyzicus,  afforded  a 
decent  pretence;  and  John  of  Cappadocia,  whose  ac- 
tions had  deserved  a  thousand  deaths,  was  at  last  con- 
demned for  a  crime  of  which  he  was  innocent.  A 
great  minister,  who  had  been  invested  with  the  hon- 
ours of  consul  and  patrician,  was  ignominionsly 
scourged  like  the  vilest  of  malefactors ;  a  tattered 
cloak  was  the  sole  remnant  of  his  fortunes  ;  he  was 
transported  in  a  bark  to  the  place  of  his  banishment  at 
Antinopolis  in  Upper  Egypt,  and  the  praefect  of  the 
east  begged  his  bread  through  the  cities  \\  hich  had 
trembled  at  his  name.  During  an  exile  of  seven  years, 
his  life  was  protracted  and  threatened  by  the  ingenious 
cruelty  of  Theodora;  and  when  her  death  permitted 
the  emperor  to  recall  a  servant  whom  he  had  aban- 
doned with  regret,  the  ambition  of  John  of  Cappado- 
cia was  reduced  to  the  humble  duties  of  the  sacerdotal 
profession.  His  successors  convinced  the  subjects  of 
Justinian,  that  thp  arts  of  oppression  might  still  be 
improved  by  experience  and  industry  ;  the.  fluids  of 
a  Syrian  banker  were  introduced  into  the  administra- 
tion of  the  finances;  and  the  example  of  the  praefect 
was  diligently  copied  by  the  qua'stor,  the  public  and 
private  treasurer,  the  governors  of  provinces,  and  the 
principal  magistrates  of  the  eastern  empire.b 

V.  The  edifices  of  Jnstinian  were  ce-  hi*  edifices  and 
mented  with  the  blood  and  treasure  of  architects. 


b  The  chronology  <f  Procopius  is  loose  and  obscure;  but  with  the 
aid  of  Pagi  I  can  d>  arn  that  John  was  appointed  praetorian  praefect 
of  the  east  in  the  rusi  a'O;  that  he.  was  removed  in  January  532— re- 
stored before  June  533 — banished  in  541— and  recalled  b-tw"en  June 
543  and  April  1,  549.  Aleman.  (p.  9R,  97.)  cives  the  list  of  his  ten 
success  >rs— a  rapid  series  in  a  part  of  a  sinjle  roi;n. 
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his  people  ;  but  those  stately  structures  appeared  to 
announce  the  prosperity  of  the  empire,  and  actually 
displayed  the  skill  of  their  architects.  Both  the  theory 
and  practice  of  the  arts  which  depend  on  mathematical 
science  and  mechanical  power  were  cultivated  under 
the  patronage  of  the  emperors;  the  fame  of  Archimedes 
was  rivalled  by  Proclus  and  Anthemius;  and  if  their 
miracles  had  been  related  by  intelligent  spectators,  they 
might  now  enlarge  the  speculations,  instead  of  exciting 
the  distrust  of  philosophers.  A  tradition  has  prevailed, 
that  the  Roman  fleet  was  reduced  to  ashes  in  the  port 
of  Syracuse  by  the  burning-glasses  of  Archimedes  ; c 
and  it  is  asserted  that  a  similar  expedient  was  em- 
ployed by  Proclus  to  destroy  the  Gothic  vessels  in  the 
harbour  of  Constantinople,  and  to  protect  his  benefac- 
tor Anastasius  against  the  bold  enterprise  of  Vitalian.d 
A  machine  was  fixed  on  the  walls  of  the  city,  consist- 
ing of  an  hexagon  mirror  of  polished  brass,  with  many 
smaller  and  movable  polygons  to  receive  and  reflect 
the  rays  of  the  meridian  sun;  and  a  consuming  flame 
was  darted,  to  the  distance,  perhaps,  of  two  hundred 
feet."  The  truth  of  these  two  extraordinary  facts  is 
invalidated  by  the  silence  of  the  most  authentic  histo- 
rians ;  and  the  use  of  burning-glasses  was  never  adopted 
in  the  attack  or  defence  of  places.'  Yet.  the  admirable 
experiments  of  a  French  philosophers  have  demon- 
strated the  possibility  of  such  a  mirror;  and,  since  it  is 
possible,  I  am  more  disposed  to  attribute  the  art  to  the 
greatest  mathematicians  of  antiquity,  than  to  give  the 
merit  of  the  fiction  to  the  idle  fancy  of  a  monk  or  a 
sophist.  According  to  another  story,  Proclus  applied 
sulphur  to  the  destruction  of  the  Gothic  fleet;1'  in  a 
modern  imagination,  the  name  of  sulphur  is  instantly 
connected  with  the  suspicion  of  gunpowder,  and  that 
suspicion  is  propagated  by  the  secret  arts  of  his  disci- 
ple Anthemius.1  A  citizen  of  Trallas  in  Asia  had  five 
sons,  who  were  all  distinguished  in  their  respective 
professions  by  merit  and  success.  Olympius  excelled 
in  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  the  Roman  jurispru- 
dence. Dioscorus  and  Alexander  became  learned 
physicians;  but  the  skill  of  the  former  was  exercised 
for  the  benefit  of  his  fellow-citizens,  while  his  more 
ambitious  brother  acquired  wealth  and  reputation  at 
Rome.  The  fame  of  Metrodorus  the  grammarian,  and 
of  Anthemius  the  mathematician  and  architect,  reached 
the  ears  of  the  emperor  Justinian,  who  invited  them  to 
Constantinople;  and  while  the  one  instructed  the  rising 
generation  in  the  schools  of  eloquence,  the  other  filled 
the  capital  and  provinces  with  inure  lasting  monuments 
of  his  art.  In  a  trilling  dispute  relative  to  the  walls 
or  windows  of  their  contiguous  houses,  he  had  been 
vanquished  by  the  eloquence  of  his  neighbour  Zeno  ; 
but  the  orator  was  defeated  in  his  turn  by  the  mas- 
ter of  mechanics,  whose  malicious,  though  harmless 


c  This  conflagration  is  hinted  by  Lucian  (in  Hippia,  c.  2.)  anil  Galen 
(1.  iii.  de  Temperamemis,  torn.  i.  p.  £1.  edit.  Basil.)  in  the  second 
century.  A  thousand  years  afterwards,  ii  is  positively  affirmed  by 
Zonaras  (I.  ix.  p.  424.)  on  the  faith  of  Dion  Cassius,  by  Tzptzes,  (Chi- 
liad ii.  119,  4c.)  Eustathius,  (ail  Iliad.  E.  333.)  and  the  scholiast  of 
Lucian.  See  Fabricius,  (Bibliot.  Grrec.  1.  iii.  c.  22.  mm.  ii.  p.  351, 
652.)  lo  whom  I  am  more  or  less  indebted  for  several  of  these  quota- 
tions. 

a  Zonaras  (1.  xiv.  p.  65.)  affirms  the  fact,  without  quoting  any 
evidence. 

e  Tzetzos  describes  the  artifice  of  these  burning-glasses,  which  he 
had  read,  perhaps  with  no  learned  eyes,  in  a  mathematical  treatise 
of  Anthemius.  That  treatise,  a-apxA'sgrci'  p*i%*fit!paTv. ,  has  been 
lately  published,  translated,  and  illustrated,  by  AT.  Dupuys,  a  scholar 
and  a  mathematician.  (Menioires  de  l'Academie  des  Inscriptions, 
torn.  Jtlii.  p.  392—451.) 

f  In  the  siege  of  Syracuse,  by  the  silence  of  Polybius,  Plutarch, 
Livy  ;  in  the  siege  of  Constantinople,  by  that  of  Marcellinus  and  all 
the  contemporaries  of  ihe  sixth  century. 

K  Without  any  previous  knowledge  of  Tzelzes  nr  Anthemius,  the 
Immortal  Button  imagined  and  executed  a  set  of  burning-glasses,  with 
which  he  could  inflame  planks  at  the  distance  of  200  feet.  (Supple- 
ment :i  l'Hist.  Naturelle,  torn.  i.  p.  399—483.  quarto  edition.)  \V  hat 
miracles  would  not  his  genius  have  performed  for  the  public  ser- 
vice, with  royal  expense,  and  in  the  strong  sun  of  Constantinople  or 
Syracuse  1 

h  John  Malala  (torn.  ii.  p.  120—121.)  relates  the  fact ;  but  he  seems 
to  confound  the  names  or  persons  of  Proclus  and  Mariuus. 

i  Agalhtas,  1.  v.  p.  149—152.  The  merit  of  Anthemius  as  an  archi- 
tect is  loudly  praised  by  Prucopius  (de  Edif.  1.  i.  c.  1.)  and  Paulus 
Silentiarius*  (part  i.  134,  Jcc  ) 


stratagems  are  darkly  represented  by  the  ignorance  of 
Agathias.  In  a  lower  room,  Anthemius  arranged 
several  vessels  or  caldrons  of  water,  each  of  them  co- 
vered by  the  wide  bottom  of  a  leathern  tube,  which 
rose  to  a  narrow  top,  and  was  artificially  conveyed 
among  the  joists  and  rafters  of  the  adjacent  building. 
A  fire  was  kindled  beneath  the  caldron  ;  the  steam  of 
the  boiling  water  ascended  through  the  tubes;  the 
house  was  shaken  by  the  efforts  of  imprisoned  air,  and 
its  trembling  inhabitants  might  wonder  that  the  city 
was  unconscious  of  the  earthquake  which  they  had 
felt.  At  another  time,  the  friends  of  Zeno,  as  they  sat 
at  table,  were  dazzled  by  the  intolerable  light  which 
flashed  in  their  eyes  from  the  reflecting  mirrors  of  An- 
themius ;  they  were  astonished  by  the  noise  which  he 
produced  from  a  collision  of  certain  minute  and  sono- 
rous particles;  and  the  orator  declared  in  tragic  style 
to  the  senate,  that  a  mere  mortal  must  yield  to  the 
power  of  an  antagonist,  who  shook  the  earth  with  the 
trident  of  Neptune,  and  imitated  the  thunder  and 
lightning  of  Jove  himself.  The  genius  of  Anthemius 
and  his  colleague  Isidore  the  Milesian,  was  excited 
and  employed  by  a  prince,  whose  taste  for  architecture 
had  degenerated  into  a  mischievous  and  costly  passion. 
His  favourite  architects  submitted  their  designs  and 
difficulties  to  Justinian,  and  discreetly  confessed  how 
much  their  laborious  meditations  were  surpassed  by 
the  intuitive  knowledge  or  celestial  inspiration  of  an 
emperor,  whose  views  were  always  directed  to  the 
benefit  of  his  people,  the  glory  of  his  reign,  and  tho 
salvation  of  his  soul.* 

The  principal  church,  which  %vas  Foundation  of 
dedicated  by  tho  founder  of  Constan-  the  church  of 
tinople  to  Saint  Sophia,  or  the  eternal  S'-Suphia 
wisdom,  had  been  twice  destroyed  by  fire;  after  the 
exile  of  John  Chrysostom,  and  during  the  Nika  of  tho 
blue  and  green  factions.  No  sooner  did  the  tumult 
subside,  than  the  christian  populace  deplored  their 
sacrilegious  rashness  ;  but  they  might  have  rejoiced  in 
the  calamity,  had  they  foreseen  the  glory  of  the  new 
temple,  which  at  the  end  of  forty  days  was  strenuously 
undertaken  by  the  piety  of  Justinian.1  The  ruins  were 
cleared  away,  a  more  spacious  plan  was  described,  and 
as  it  required  the  consent  of  some  proprietorsof  ground, 
they  obtained  the  most  exorbitant  terms  from  the 
eager  desires  and  timorous  conscience  of  the  monarch. 
Anthemius  formed  the  design,  and  his  genius  directed 
the  hands,  of  ten  thousand  workmen,  whose  payment 
in  pieces  of  fine  silver  was  never  delayed  beyond  the 
evening.  The  emperor  himself,  clad  in  a  linen  tunic, 
surveyed  each  day  their  rapid  progress,  and  encouraged 
their  diligence  by  his  familiarity,  his  zeal,  and  his  re- 
wards. The  new  cathedral  of  St.  Sophia  was  conse- 
crated by  the  patriarch,  five  years,  eleven  months,  and 
ten  days  from  the  first  foundation  ;  and  in  the  midst  of 
the  solemn  festival,  Justinian  exclaimed  with  devout 
vanity,  "  Glory  be  to  God,  who  hath  thought  me  wor- 
thy to  accomplish  so  gieat  a  work;  I  have  vanquished 
thee,  O  Solomon!""'    Hut  the  pride  of  tin;  Roman 


k  See  Procnpius,  (de  Edifjciis,  1.  i.  c.  1,  2.  1.  ii.  e.  3.)  He  relates  a 
coincidence  of  dreams  which  supposes  some  fraud  in  Justinian  or  his 
architect.  They  both  saw,  in  a  vision,  the  same  plan  for  slopping  an 
inundation  at  Dara.  A  stone-quarry  near  Jerusalem  was  n  vested  to 
the  emperor:  (I  v.  c.  6.)  an  angel  was  tricked  into  the  perpetual 
custody  of  St.  Sophia.  (Anonym,  de  Anliq.  C.  P.  1.  Iv.  p.  70.) 

I  Among  iho  crowd  of  ancients  and  modems  who  have  celebrated 
the  edifice  of  St.  Sophia,  I  shall  distinguish  and  follow,  1.  Four  origi- 
nal spectators  and  historians  :  Procopius,  (de  Edific.  1.  i  c.  1  )  Aga- 
thias, (1.  v.  p.  152,  153  )  Paul  Silentiarius,  (in  a  poem  of  1026  hexame- 
ters, ad  calcem  Anna?  Comnem,  Alexiad.)  and  Kvagrius  (1.  iv.  c.31.) 
2.  Two  legendary  Greeks  of  a  lat<  r  period  :  George  Codinus,  (de  Ori 
gin.  C.  P.  p.  64  —  74.)  and  the  an  illymous  writer  of  Banduri.  (Imp. 
Orient,  lorn.  i.  1.  iv.  p.  C5—  80  )  3.  The  great  Byzantine  antiquarian, 
Ducange.  (Comment, ad  Paul  Silentfar.  p.  5-5 — 598.  andC.P.  Christ. 
1.  iii.  p.  5-78.)  4.  Two  French  travellers — the  one  Peter  Gy  11  itis,  (de 
Topograph.  C.  P.  I.  ii.  c.  3.  4.)  in  the  sixteenth  ;  the  other,  Grelot  : 
(Voyage  de  C.  P.  p.  95—164.  Paris,  1C80.  in  4to.)  he  has  given  plans, 
prospects,  and  inside-viewsof  St.  Sophia;  and  his  plans,  though  on  a 
smaller  scale,  appear  more  cornet  than  those  of  Ducange.  I  have 
adopted  and  reduced  the  measures  of  Gn  lot :  but  as  no  christian  can 
now  ascend  the  dome,  the  height  is  borrow  ed  from  Evagrius,  compared 
with  Gyllius,  Greaves,  and  the  oriental  Geographer. 

ni  Solomon's  temple  was  surrounded  with  courts,  portiews,  ice. ;  bn' 
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Solomon,  before  twenty  years  had  elapsed,  was  hum- 
bled by  an  earthquake,  which  overthrew  the  eastern 
part  of  the  dome.  Its  splendour  was  again  restored  by 
the  perseverance  of  the  same  prince  ;  and  in  the  thirty- 
sixth  year  of  his  reign,  Justinian  cehbrated  the  second 
dedication  of  a  temple,  which  remains,  after  twelve 
centuries,  a  stately  monument  of  his  fame.  The  archi- 
tecture of  St.  Sophia,  which  is  now  converted  into  the 
principal  mosch,  has  been  imitated  by  the  Turkish 
eultans,  and  that  venerable  pile  continues  to  excite  the 
fond  admiration  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  more  rational 
p.  .  .  curiosity  of  European  Travellers.  The 
eye  of  the  spectator  is  disappointed  by 
an  irregular  prospect  of  half-domes,  and  shelving  roofs  : 
the  western  front,  the  principal  approach,  is  destitute 
of  simplicity  and  magnificence  ;  and  the  scale  of  di- 
mensions has  been  much  surpassed  by  several  of  the 
Laiin  cathedrals.  But  the  architect  who  first  erected 
an  aerial  cupola,  is  entitled  to  the  praise  of  bold  design 
and  skilful  execution.  The  dome  of  St.  Sophia,  illu- 
minated by  four  and  twenty  windows,  is  formed  with 
so  small  a  curve,  that  the  depth  is  equal  only  to  one- 
sixth  of  its  diameter;  the  measure  of  that  diameter  is 
one  hundred  and  fifteen  feet,  and  the  lofty  centre,  where 
a  crescent  has  supplanted  the  cross,  rises  to  the  per- 
pendicular height  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet  above 
the  pavement.  The  circle  which  encompasses  the 
dome  lightly  reposes  on  four  strong  arches,  and  their 
weight  is  firmly  supported  by  four  massy  piles,  whose 
strength  is  assisted  on  the  northern  and  southern  sides 
by  four  columns  of  Egyptian  granite.  A  Greek  cross, 
inscribed  in  a  quadrangle,  represents  the  form  of  the 
edifice;  the  exact  breadth  is  two  hundred  and  forty- 
three  feet,  and  two  hundred  and  sixty-nine  may  be  as- 
signed for  the  extreme  length  from  the  sanctuary  in 
the  east  to  the  nine  western  doors,  which  open  into  the 
vestibule,  and  from  thence  into  the  narlhex  or  exterior 
portico.  That  portico  was  the  humble  station  of  the 
penitents.  The  nave  or  body  of  the  church  was  filled 
by  the  congregation  of  the  faithful;  but  the  two  sexes 
were  prudently  distinguished,  and  the  upper  and  lower 
galleries  were  allotted  for  the  more  private  devotion  of 
the  women.  Beyond  the  northern  and  southern  piles, 
a  balustrade,  terminated  on  either  side  by  the  thrones 
of  the  emperor  and  the  patriarch,  divided  the  nave  from 
the  choir:  and  the  space,  as  far  as  the  steps  of  the 
altar,  was  occupied  by  the  clergy  and  singers.  The 
altar  itself,  a  name  which  insensibly  became  familiar  to 
christian  ears,  was  placed  in  the  eastern  recess,  arti- 
ficially built  in  the  form  of  a  demi-cylinder ;  and  this 
sanctuary  communicated  by  several  doors  with  the 
sacristy,  the  vestry,  the  bahtistery,  and  the  contiguous 
buildings,  subservient  either  to  the  pomp  of  wur  hip, 
or  the  private  use  of  the  ecclesiastical  ministers.  The 
memory  of  past  calamities  inspired  Justinian  with  a 
wise  resolution,  that  no  wood,  except  for  the  doors, 
should  be  admitted  into  the  new  edifice;  and  the 
choice  of  the  materials  was  applied  to  the  strength, 
the  lightness,  or  the  splendour  of  the  respective  parts. 
The  solid  piles  which  sustained  the  cupola  were  com- 
posed of  huge  blocks  of  freestone,  hewn  into  squares 
and  triangles,  fortified  by  circles  of  iron,  and  firmly 
cemented  by  the  infusion  of  lead  and  quicklime:  but 
the  weight  of  the  cupola  was  diminished  by  the  levity 
of  its  substance,  which  consists  either  of  pumice-stone 
that  floats  in  the  water,  or  of  bricks  from  the  isle  of 
Rhodes,  five  times  less  ponderous  than  the  ordinary 
sort.  The  whole  frame  of  the  edifice  was  constructed 
of  brick  ;  but  those  base  materials  were  concealed  by  a 
crust  of  marble;  and  the  inside  of  St.  Sophia,  the  cu- 
pola, the  two  larger  and  the  six  smaller  semi-domes, 
the  walls,  the  hundred  columns,  and  the  pavement, 
delight  even  the  eyes  of  barbarians,  with  a  rich  and 
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variegated  picture.  A  poet,"  who  beheld 
the  primitive  lustre  of  St.  Sophia,  enu- 
merates the  colours,  the  shades,  and  the  spots  of  ten 
or  twelve  marbles,  jaspers,  and  porphyries,  which  na- 
ture had  profusely  diversified,  and  which  were  blended 
and  contrasted  as  it  were  by  a  skilful  painter.  The 
triumph  of  Christ  was  adorned  with  the  last  spoils  of 
paganism,  but  the  greater  part  of  these  costly  stones 
was  extracted  from  the  quarries  of  Asia  Minor,  the 
I  isles  and  continent  of  Greece,  Egypt,  Africa,  and  Gaul. 
Eight  columns  of  porphyry,  which  Aurelian  had  placed 
in  the  temple  of  the  sun,  were  offered  by  the  piety  of 
a  Roman  matron  ;  eight  others  of  green  marble  were 
!  presented  by  the  ambitious  zeal  of  the  magistrates  of 
Ephesus  :  both  are  admirable  by  their  size  and  beauty, 
but  every  order  of  architecture  disclaims  their  fantastic 
capitals.  A  variety  of  ornaments  and  figures  was  cu- 
riously expressed  in  mosaic  ;  and  the  images  of  Christ, 
of  the  Virgin,  of  saints,  and  of  angels,  which  have 
j  been  defaced  by  Turkish  fanaticism,  were  dangerously 
'  exposed  to  the  superstition  of  the  Greeks.  According 
to  the  sanctity  of  each  object,  the  precious  metals  were 
distributed  in  thin  leaves  or  in  solid  masses.  The 
balustrade  of  the  choir,  the  capitals  of  the  pillars,  the 
ornaments  of  the  doors  and  galleries  were  of  gilt 
bronze ;  the  spectator  was  dazzled  by  the  glittering 
aspect  of  the  cupola ;  the  sanctuary  contained  forty 
j  thousand  pound  weight  of  silver ;  and  the  holy  vases 
j  and  vestments  of  the  altar  were  of  the  purest  gold,  en- 
;  riched  with  inestimable  gems.  Before  the  structure 
I  of  the  church  had  risen  two  cubits  above 
the  ground,  forty-five  thousand  two  hun-  1C  e8' 
dred  pounds  were  already  consumed  :  and  the  whole 
expense  amountid  to  three  hundred  and  twenty  thou- 
sand :  each  reader,  according  to  the  measure  of  his 
belief,  may  estimate  their  value  either  in  gold  or  silver ; 
but  the  sum  of  one  million  sterling  is  the  result  of  the 
lowest  computation.  A  magnificent  temple  is  a 
laudable  monument  of  national  taste  and  religion,  and 
the  enthusiast  who  entered  the  dome  of  St.  Sophia, 
might  be  tempted  to  suppose  that  it  was  the  residence, 
or  even  the  workmanship,  of  the  Deity.  Yet  how  dull 
is  the  artifice,  how  insignificant  is  the  labour,  if  it  be 
compared  with  the  formation  cf  the  vilest  insect  that 
crawls  upon  the  surface  of  the  temple  ! 

So  minute  a  description  of  an  edifice  churches  and 
which  time  has  respected,  may  attest  palaces, 
the  truth,  and  excuse  the  relation,  of  the  innumerable 
works,  both  in  the  capital  and  provinces,  which  Justi- 
nian constructed  on  a  smaller  scale  and  less  durable 
foundations.0  In  Constantinople  alone,  and  the  adja- 
cent suburbs,  he  dedicated  twenty-five  churches  to  the 
honour  of  Christ,  the  Virgin,  and  the  saints  :  most  of 
these  churches  were  decorated  with  marble  and  gold  ; 
and  their  various  situation  was  skilfully  chosen  in  a 
populous  square,  or  a  pleasant  grove;  on  the  margin 
of  the  sea-shore,  or  on  some  lofty  eminence  which 
overlooked  the  continents  of  Europe  and  Asia.  The 
church  of  the  holy  apostles  at  Constantinople,  and  that 
of  St.  John  at  Kphpsus,  appear  to  have  been  framed 
on  the  same  modpl  :  their  domes  aspired  to  imitate  tr.e 
cupolas  of  St.  Sophia;  but  the  altar  was  more  judi- 
ciously placed  under  the  centre  of  the  dome,  at  the 


the  proper  structure  of  the  house  of  God  was  no  more  (if  we  lake  the 
Egyptian  or  Hebrew  cubit  at  22  inches)  than  53  feet  in  heisht,  36} 
in  breadth,  and  110  in  length— a  small  parish  church,  says  Prideaux  ; 
(Connexion,  vol.  i.  p.  141.  folio;)  but  few  sanctuaries  could  be  valued 
at  four  or  five  millions  sterling. 


n  Paul  Silentiarius,  in  dark  and  poetic  language,  describes  the  va- 
rious stones  and  marbles  that  were  employed  in  the  edifice  of  St. 
Sophia:  (P.  ii.  p  129.  133,  &c.  Jcc.)  1.  The  Carystian— pale,  with 
iron  veins.  2.  The  Phrygian — of  two  sorts,  b;»th  of  a  rosy  hue;  the 
one  with  a  while  shade,  the  other  purple,  with  silver  flowers.  3.  The 
Porphyry  of  Egypt — with  small  stars.  4.  The  green  marble  of  La- 
conia.  Z.  The  Curian — from  Mount  Iassis,  with  oblique  veins,  white 
and  red.  S.  Tho  Lydian — pale,  with  a  red  flower.  7.  The  African 
or  Maurilanian — ol  a  gold  or  saffron  hue.  8.  The  Celtic — black, with 
while  veins.  9.  The  Bosphoric — while,  with  black  edges.  Beside* 
the  Proconncsian,  which  firmed  the  pavement ;  the  Thessalian, 
Molossian,  Jcc.  which  are  less  disiincily  painted. 

o  The  six  books  of  the  edifices  of  Procopius  are  thus  distributed: 
theirs;  is  confined  to  Constantinople  :  the  second  includes  Mesopo- 
tamia and  Syria  ;  the  third,  Armenia  and  the  Euxine;  the  fourth, 
Europe  ;  the  fifth,  Asia  Minor  and  Palestine ;  the  sixth,  Egypt  and 
Africa.  Italy  is  forgot  by  the  emperor  or  the.  historian,  who  published 
this  work  of  adulation  before  the  dale  (A.  D.  555.)  of  iu  final  con- 
quest. 
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junction  of  four  stately  porticoes,  which  more  accu- 
rately expressed  the  figure  of  the  Greek  cross.  The 
Virgin  of  Jerusalem  might  exult  in  the  temple  erecti  d 
by  her  imperial  votary  on  a  most  ungrateful  spot, 
which  afforded  neither  ground  nor  materials  to  the  ar- 
chitect. A  level  was  formed,  by  raising  part  of  a  deep 
valley  to  the  height  of  the  mountain.  The  stnr.es  of  a 
neighbouring  quarry  were  hewn  into  regular  forms; 
each  block  was  fixed  on  a  peculiar  carriage  drawn  by 
forty  of  the  strongest  oxen,  and  the  roads  were 
widened  for  the  passage  of  such  enormous  weights. 
Lebanon  furnished  her  loftiest  cedars  for  the  timbers 
of  the  church;  and  the  seasonable  discovery  of  a  v<  in 
of  red  marble,  supplied  its  beautiful  columns,  two  of 
which,  the  supporters  of  the  exterior  portico,  were  es- 
teemed the  largest  in  the  world.  The  pious  munifi- 
cence of  the  emperor  was  diffused  over  the  Holy  Land  ; 
and  if  reason  should  condemn  the  monasteries  of  both 
sexes  which  were  built  or  restored  by  Justinian,  yet 
charity  must  applaud  the  wells  which  he  sunk,  and 
the  hospitals  which  he  founded,  for  the  relief  of  the 
weary  pilgrims.  The  schismatics  1  temper  of  Egypt 
was  ill  entitled  to  the  royal  bounty;  hut  in  Syria  and 
Africa  some  remedies  were  applied  to  the  disasters  of 
wars  and  earthquakes,  and  both  Carthage  and  Antioch, 
emerging  from  their  ruins,  might  revere  the  name  of 
their  gracious  benefactor.'  Almost  every  saint  in  the 
calendar  acquired  the  honours  of  a  temple;  almost 
every  city  of  the  empire  obtained  the  solid  advantages 
of  bridges,  hospitals,  and  aqueducts;  but  the  severe 
liberality  of  the  monarch  disdained  to  indulge  his 
subjects  in  the  popular  luxury  of  baths  ai  d  theatres. 
While  Justinian  laboured  for  the  public  service,  he 
was  not  unmindful  of  his  own  dignity  and  ease.  The 
Byzantine  palace,  which  had  been  damaged  by  the 
conflagration,  was  restored  with  new  magnificence; 
and  some  notion  may  be  conceived  of  the  whole  edi- 
fice, by  the  vestibule  or  hall,  which,  from  the  doors 
perhaps,  or  the  roof,  was  surnamed  choice,  or  the  brazen. 
The  dome  of  a  spacious  quadrangle  was  supported  by 
massy  pillars  ;  the  pavement  and  walls  were  incrusted 
with  many-coloured  marbles — the  emerald  green  of  La- 
conia,  the  fiery  red,  and  the  white  Phrygian  stone  in- 
tersected with  veins  of  a  sea  green  hue  :  the  mosaic 
paintings  of  the  dome  and  sides  represented  the  glories 
of  the  African  and  Italian  triumphs.  On  the  Asiatic 
shore  of  the  Propontis,  at  a  small  distance  to  the  east 
of  Chalcedon,  the  costly  palace  and  gardens  of  He- 
raeum"!  were  prepared  for  the  summer  residence  of  Jus- 
tinian, and  more  especially  of  Theodora.  The  poets 
of  the  age  have  celebrated  the  rare  alliance  of  nature 
and  art,  the  harmony  of  the  nymphs  of  the  groves,  the 
fountains,  and  the  waves;  yet  the  crowd  of  attendants 
who  followed  the  court  complained  of  their  inconve- 
nient lodgings/  and  the  nymphs  were  too  often  alarmed 
by  the  famous  Porphyrio,  a  whale  of  ten  cubits  in 
breadth,  and  thirty  in  length,  who  was  stranded  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Sangaris,  after  he  had  infested  more 
than  half  a  century  the  seas  of  Constantinople.8 
Fortifications  of  The  fortifications  of  Europe  and  Asia 
Europe.  were  multiplied  by  Justinian  ;  but  the 
repetition  of  those  timid  and  fruitless  precautions  ex- 
poses to  a  philosophic  eye  the  debility  of  the  empire.1 


P  Justinian  once  gave  forty-five  centenaries  of  sold  (ISO.OOOZ.)  for 
the  repairs  of  Antioch  after  the  earthquake.  (John  Malala,  loin.  ii. 
p.  146-149.) 

q  For  the  Heraeum,  the  palace  of  Theodora,  see  Gyllius,  (de  Bos- 
phoro  Thracio,  1.  iii.  c.  xi.)  Aleman.  (Not.  ad.  Anec.  p.  83,  81.  who 
quotes  several  epigrams  of  the  Anthology,)  and  Ducange.  (C.  P.  Christ, 
i.  iv.  c.  13.  p.  175;  176.) 

r  Compare,  in  the  Edifices,  (1.  i.  c.  11.)  and  in  theAnecdoles,(c.8. 
15.)  the  different  styles  of  adulation  and  malevolence  :  stripl  of  the 
paint,  or  cleansed  from  the  dirt,  the  object  appears  to  be  the  same. 

s  Procopius.  I.  viii.  29.  most  probably  a  stranger  and  wanderer,  as 
the  Mediterranean  does  not  breed  whales.  Balaense  quoque  in  nostra 
maria  penetrant.  (Plin.  Hist.  Natur.  ix.  2.)  Between  the  polar  circle 
and  the  tropic,  the  cetaceous  animals  of  the  ocean  grow  to  the  length 
of  50,  80,  or  100  feet.  (Hist,  des  Voyages,  lorn.  xv.  p.  289.  Pennant's 
British  Zoology,  vol.  iii.  p.  35  ) 

t  Montesquie  observes  (torn.  iii.  p.  503.  Considerations  sur  la  Gran- 
deur et  la  Decadence  des  Romains,  c.  xi  )  that  Justinian's  empire 

Vol.  II.— C  2 


From  Belgrade  to  the  Euxiue,  from  the  conflux  of  the 
Save  to  the  mouth  of  the  Danube,  a  chain  of  above 
fi  urscore  fortified  places  was  extendi  d  along-  the  banks 
of  the  great,  river.  Single  u  atch-towers  were  changed 
into  spacious  citadels  ;  vacant  walls,  which  the  engi- 
neers contracted  or  enlarged  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  ground,  were  filled  with  colonies  or  garrisons; 
a  strong  fortress  defended  the  ruins  of  Trajan's  bridge," 
and  several  military  stations  affected  to  spread  beyond 
the  Danube  the  pride  of  the  Roman  name.  But  that 
name  was  divested  of  its  terrors  ;  the  barbarians,  in 
their  annual  inroads,  passed,  and  contemptuously  re- 
passed, before  these  useless  bulwarks  ;  and  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  frontier,  instead  of  reposing  under  the 
shadow  of  the  general  defence,  were  compelled  to 
guard,  with  incessant  vigilance,  their  separate  habita- 
tions. The  solitude  of  ancient  cities  was  replenished  ; 
the  in  w  foundations  of  Justinian  acquired,  perhaps  too 
hastily,  the  epithi  ts  of  impregnable  and  populous  ;  and 
the  auspicious  place  of  his  own  nativity  attracted  the 
grateful  reverence  of  the  vainest  of  princes.  Under 
the  name  cf  Jusiiniana  prima,  the  obscure  village  of 
Tauresium  became  the  seat  i  f  an  archbishop  and  a 
prasfect,  whose  jurisdiction  extended  over  seven  war- 
like provinces  of  Ulyricuin  ; 1  and  the  corrupt  appella- 
tion of  Guistendil  still  indicates,  about  twenty  miles 
to  the  south  of  Sophia,  the  residence  of  a  Turkish  san- 
jak.>'  For  the  usi  of  the  emperor's  countrymen,  a 
cathedra],  a  palace,  and  an  aqueduct,  were  speedily 
constructed  ;  the  public  and  private  edifices  were 
adapted  to  the  greatm  ss  if  a  royal  city;  and  the 
strength  (  f  the  walls  resisted,  during  the  life-time  of 
Justinian,  the  unskilful  assaults  of  the  Huns  and  Sela- 
vonians.  Their  progress  was  sometimes  retarded,  and 
their  hopes  of  rapine  were  disappointed,  by  the  innu- 
merable castles,  which  in  the  provinces  of  Dacia, 
Epirus,  Thessaly,  Macedonia,  and  Thrace,  appeared 
to  cover  the  whole  face  of  the  country.  Six  hundred 
of  these  forts  were  built  or  repaired  by  the  emperor; 
hut  it  seems  reasonable  to  believe,  that  the  far  greater 
part  consisted  only  of  a  stone  or  brick  tower,  in  the 
midst  of  a  square  or  circular  area,  which  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  wall  and  ditch,  and  afforded  in  a  moment 
of  danger  some  protection  to  the  peasants  and  cattle  of 
the  neighbouring  villages.2  Yet  these  military  works, 
which  exhausted  the  public  treasure,  could  not  remove 
the  just  apprehensions  of  Justinian  and  his  European 
subjects.  The  warm  baths  of  Anchialus  in  Thrace 
were  rendered  as  safe  as  they  were  salutary;  but  the 
rich  pastures  of  Thessalonica  were  foraged  by  the 
Scythian  cavalry;  the  delicious  vale  of  Tempo,  three 
hundred  miles  from  the  Danube,  was  continually 
alarmed  by  the  sound  of  war;a  and  no  unfortified  spot, 
however  distant  or  solitary,  could  securely  enjoy  the 
blessings  of  peace.  The  straits  of  Thermopylae,  which 
seemed  to  protect,  but  which  had  so  often  betrayed, 
the  safety  of  Greece,  were  diligently  strengthened  by 
the  labours  of  Justinian.  From  the  edge  of  the  sea- 
was  like  France  in  the  time  of  the  Norman  inroads— never  so  weak 
as  when  every  villase  was  fortified. 

u  Procopius  affirms  (1.  iv.  c.  G.)  lhat  the  Danube  was  stopped  by 
the  ruins  of  the  bridge.  Had  ApoUodorus,  the  architect,  left  a  de- 
scription of  his  own  work,  the  fabulous  wonders  of  Dion  Cassius  (I. 
lxviii.  p.  1129.)  would  have  been  corrected  by  the  genuine  picture. 
Trajan's  bridge  consisted  of  twenty  or  twenty-two  stone  piles  with 
wooden  arches  ;  the  river  is  shallow,  the  current  gentle,  and  the  whole 
interval  no  more  than  443  (Reimar  ad  Dion,  from  Marsigli)  or  515 
loises  (D'Anville,  Geographie  Ancienne,  torn.  i.  p.  305.) 

x  Of  the  two  Dacias,  Metliterranea  and  flipejisis,  Dardania,  Prae- 
valttaha,  the  second  Maesia,  and  the  second  Macedonia.  See  Justi- 
nian, (Novell,  xi.)  who  speaks  of  his  castles  beyond  the  Danube,  and 
of  homines  semper  bellicis  sudoribus  inhxrentes. 

y  See  D'Anville,  (Memoires  de  l'Academie,  ifcc.  torn.  xxxi.  p.  2S9, 
290.)  Rycaut,  (Present  slate  of  the  Turkish  empire,  p.  97.  316.)  Mar- 
sigli. (Stalo  Militare  del  Imperio  Ollomano,  p.  130.)  The  sanjak  of 
Guistendil  is  one  of  the  twenty  under  the  beelerbeg  of  Rumelia,  and 
his  district  maintains  48  zainis  and  583  timariots. 

z  These  fortifications  may  be  compared  to  the  castles  in  Mingrelia 
(Chardin,  Voyages  en  Perse,  torn.  i.  p.  60.  131.)— a  natural  picture. 

a  The  valley  of  Tempe  is  situate  along  the  river  Peneus,  between 
the  hills  of  Ossa  and  Olympus  :  it  is  only  five  miles  long,  and  in  some 
places  no  more  than  120  feet  in  breadth.  Its  verdant  beauties  are 
elegantly  described  by  Pliny,  (Hist,  Natur.  1.  iv.  15.)  and  more  dif- 
fusely by  JElian.  (Hist.  Var.  1.  iii.  c.  i.) 
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shore,  through  the  forests  and  valleys,  and  as  far  as 
the  summit  of  the  Thessalian  mountains,  a  strong  wall 
was  continued,  which  occupied  every  practicable  en- 
trance. Instead  of  a  hasty  crowd  of  peasants,  a  gar- 
rison of  two  thousand  soldiers  was  stationed  along  the 
rampart;  granaries  of  corn,  and  reservoirs  of  water, 
were  provided  for  their  use;  and  by  a  precaution  that 
inspired  the  cowardice  which  it  foresaw,  convenient 
fortresses  were  erected  for  their  retreat.  The  walls  of 
Corinth,  overthrown  by  an  earthquake,  and  the  moul- 
dering bulwarks  of  Athens  and  Plataea,  were  carefully 
restored;  the  barbarians  were  discouraged  by  the  pros- 
pect of  successive  and  painful  sieges;  and  the  naked 
cities  of  Peloponnesus  were  covered  by  the  fortifica- 
tions of  the  isthmus  of  Corinth.  At  the  extremity  of 
Europe,  another  peninsula,  the  Thracian  Chersonesus, 
runs  three  days'  journey  into  the  sea,  to  form,  with  the 
adjacent  shores  of  Asia,  the  straits  of  the  Hellespont. 
The  intervals  between  eleven  populous  towns  were 
filled  by  lofty  woods,  fair  pastures,  and  arrable  lands  ; 
and  the  isthmus,  of  thirty-seven  stadia  or  furlongs,  had 
been  fortified  by  a  Spartan  general  nine  hundred  years 
before  the  reign  of  Justinian.*  In  an  age  of  freedom 
and  valour,  the  slightest  rampart  may  prevent  a  sur- 
prise ;  and  Procopius  appears  insensible  of  the  superi- 
ority of  ancient  times,  while  he  praises  the  solid  con- 
struction and  double  parapet  of  a  wall,  whose  long 
arms  stretched  on  either  side  into  the  sea;  but  whose 
strength  was  deemed  insufficient  to  guard  the  Cherso- 
nesus, if  each  city,  and  particularly  Gallipoli  and 
Sestus,  had  not  been  secured  by  their  peculiar  f  .rtifi- 
cations.  The  Urns  wall,  as  it  was  emphatically  styled, 
was  a  work  as  disgraceful  in  the  object,  as  it  was 
respectable  in  the  execution.  The  riches  of  a  capital 
diffuse  themselves  over  the  neighbouring  country,  and 
the  territory  of  Constantinople,  a  paradise  of  nature, 
was  adorned  with  the  luxurious  gardens  and  villas  of 
the  senators  and  opulent  citizens.  But  their  wealth 
served  oidy  to  attract  the  bold  and  rapacious  barbarians  ; 
the  noblest  of  the  Romans,  in  the  bosom  of  peaceful 
indolence,  were  led  away  into  Scythian  captivity,  and 
their  sovereign  might  view,  from  his  palace,  the  hostile 
flames  which  were  insolently  spread  to  the  sates  of  the 
imperial  city.  At  the  distance  only  of  forty  miles, 
Anastasius  was  constrained  to  establish  a  last  frontier; 
his  long  wall,  of  sixty  miles  from  the  Propontis  to  the 
Euxine,  proclaimed  the  impotence  of  his  arms;  and 
as  the  danger  became  more  imminent,  new  fortifi- 
cations were  added  by  the  indefatigable  prudence  of 
Justinian.' 

Security  of  Asia  Asia  Minor,  after  the  submission  of 
after  the  conquest  the  Isaurians,11  remained  without  ene- 
oflsauna.  mies  and  without  fortifications.  Those 
bold  savages,  who  had  disdained  to  be  the  subjects  of 
Gallienus,  persisted  two  hundred  and  thirty  years  in  a 
life  of  independence  and  rapine.  The  most  successful 
princes  respected  the  strength  of  the  mountains  and 
the  despair  of  the  natives  ;  their  fierce  spirit  was  some- 
times soothed  with  gifts,  and  sometimes  restrained  by 
terror ;  and  a  military  count,  with  three  legions,  fixed 
his  permanent  and  ignominious  station  in  the  heart  of 
the  Roman  provinces.'  But  no  sooner  was  the  vigi- 
lance of  power  relaxed  or  diverted,  than  the  light-armed 
squadrons  descended  from  the  hills,  and  invaded  the 
peaceful  plenty  of  Asia.  Although  the  Isaurians  were 
not  remarkable  for  stature  or  bravery,  want  rendered 
them  bold,  and  experience  made  them  skilful  in  the 


b  Xenophon  Hellenic.  1.  iii.  c.  2.  After  a  Ion?  and  tedious  conver- 
sation with  the  Byzantine  declaimers,  how  refreshing  is  the  truth, 
the  simplicity,  the  elegance  of  an  Attic  writfr! 

c  See  the  long  wall  in  Evagrius,  (1.  iv  c.  38.)  This  whole  article 
is  drawn  from  the  fourth  book  of  the  Edifices,  except  Anchialus,  (1. 
iii.  c.  7.) 

d  Turn  back  to  vol  i.  p.  10S.  In  the  course  of  this  history,  I  have 
sometimes  mentioned,  and  much  oftener  slighted,  the  hasty  inroads 
of  the  Isaurians,  which  were  not  attended  with  any  consequences. 

t  Trebellius  Pollio  in  Hist.  Aueusl.  p.  107.  who  lived  under  Diocle- 
tian, or  Constantine.  See  likewise  Pancirolus  ad  Notit.  Imp.  Orient. 
c.  115.  141.  See  Cod.  Theodos.  1.  ix.  tit.  35.  leg.  37.  with  a  copious 
collective  Annotation  of  Godefroy,  torn.  iii.  p.  256,  257. 


exercise  of  predatory  war.  They  advanced  with  se- 
crecy and  speed  to  the  attack  of  villages  and  defence- 
less towns  ;  their  flying  parties  have  sometimes  touched 
the  Hellespont,  the  Euxine,  and  the  gates  of  Tarsus, 
Antioch,  or  Damascus  ; f  and  the  spoil  was  lodged  in 
their  inaccessible  mountains,  before  the  Roman  troops 
had  received  iheir  orders,  or  the  distant  province  had 
computed  its  loss.  The  guilt  of  rebellion  and  robbery 
excluded  them  from  the  rights  of  national  enemies  ;  and 
the  magistrates  were  instructed  by  an  edict,  that  the 
trial  or  punishment  of  an  Isaurian,  even  on  the  festival 
of  Easter,  was  a  meritorious  act  of  justice  and  piety .s 
If  the  captives  were  condemned  to  domestic  slavery, 
they  maintained  with  their  sword  or  dagger,  the  private 
quarrel  of  their  masters ;  and- it  was  found  expedient 
for  the  public  tranquillity,  to  prohibit  the  service  of 
such  dangerous  retainers.  When  their  countryman 
Tarcalissaius  or  Zeno  ascended  the  throne,  he  invited 
a  faithful  and  formidable  band  of  Isaurians,  who  in- 
sulted the  court  and  city,  and  were  rewarded  by  an 
annual  tribute  of  five  thousand  pounds  of  gold.  But 
the  hopes  of  fortune  depopulated  the  mountains,  luxury 
enervated  the  hardiness  of  their  minds  and  bodies,  and 
in  proportion  as  they  mixed  with  mankind,  they  became 
less  qualified  for  the  enjoyment  of  poor  and  solitary 
freedom.  After  the  death  of  Zeno,  bis  successor  Anas- 
tasius suppressed  their  pensions, exposed  their  persons 
to  the  revenge  of  the  people,  banished  them  from  Con- 
stantinople, and  prepared  to  sustain  a  war,  which  left 
only  the  alternative  of  victory  or  servitude.  A  brother 
of  the  last  emperor  usurped  the  title  of  Augustus,  his 
cause  was  powerfully  supported  by  the  arms,  the 
treasures,  and  the  magazines,  collected  by  Zeno;  and 
the  native  Isaurians  must  have  formed  the  smallest 
portion  of  the  hundred  and  fifly  thousand  barbarians 
under  his  standard,  which  was  sanctified,  for  the  first 
time,  by  the  presence  of  a  fighting  bishop.  Their 
disorderly  numbers  were  vanquished  in  the  plains  of 
Phrygia  by  the  valour  and  discipline  of  the  Goths; 
but  a  war  of  six  years  almost  exhausted  the  courage 
of  the  emperor. b  The  Isaurians  retired  A  D  ^  ^99 
to  their  mountains  ;  their  fortresses  were 
successively  besieged  and  ruined  ;  their  communica- 
tion with  the  sea  was  intercepted  ;  the  bravest  of  their 
leaders  died  in  arms  ;  the  surviving  chiefs,  before  their 
execution  were  dragged  in  chains  through  the  hippo- 
drome; a  colony  of  their  youth  was  transplanted  into 
Thrace,  and  the  remnant  of  the  people  submitted  to 
the  Roman  government.  Yet  some  generations  elapsed 
before  their  minds  were  reduced  to  the  level  of  slavery. 
The  populous  villages  of  Mount  Taurus  were  filled 
with  horsemen  and  archers;  they  resisted  the  impo- 
sition of  tributes,  but  they  recruited  the  armies  of  Jus- 
tinian ;  and  his  civil  magistrates,  the  proconsul  of 
Cappadocia,  the  count  of  Isauria,  and  the  praetors  of 
Lycaonia  and  Pisidia,  were  invested  with  military 
power  to  restrain  the  licentious  practice  of  rapes  and 
assassinations.' 

If  we  extend  our  view  from  the  tropic  Fortifications  of 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Tanais,  we  may  ob-  {LTDe™™ 
serve,  on  one  hand,  the  precautions  of  thePersian fron- 
Justinian  to  curb  the  savages  of  jEthio-  "er- 
pia,*  and  on  the  other,  the  long  walls  which  he  con- 


f  See  the  full  and  wide  extent  of  their  inroads  in  Philostonrius, 
(Hist.  Eccles.  1.  xi.  c.  8.)  with  Godefroy's  learned  Dissertations. 

g  Cod.  Justinian.  1.  ix.  lit.  12.  leg.  10.  The  punishments  are  severe 
— a  fine  of  a  hundred  pounds  of  i/old,  degradation,  and  even  death. 
The  public  peace  miaht  afford  a  pretence,  but  Zeno  was  desirous  of 
monopolizing  the  valour  and  service  of  the  Isaurians. 

h  The  Isaurian  war  and  the  triumph  of  Anastasius  are  briefly  and 
darkly  represented  by  John  Malala,  (torn.  ii.  p.  10G,  107.)  EvaVrius, 
(1.  iii.  c.  35.)  Theophanes,  (p.  IIS— 120.)  and  the  Chronicle  of  Marcel- 
linus. 

i  Fortes  ea  regio  (says  Justinian)  virus  habet,  ncc  in  ullo  differt  ab 
Isauria,  though  Procopius  (Persic.  I.  i.  c.  13)  marks  an  essential  dif- 
ference between  their  military  character ;  yet  in  former  times  the 
I.ycaonians  and  Pisidians  had  defended  their  liberty  against  the  great 
king.  (Xenophon.  Anabasis,  1.  iii.  c.  2.)  Justinian  introduces  some 
false  and  ridiculous  erudition  of  the  ancient  empire  of  the  Pisidians, 
and  of  Lycaon,  who,  after  visiting  Rome,  (long  before  .Eneas,)  gave 
a  name  and  people  to  Lycaonia.  (Novell.  24,  25.  27.  30.) 

k  See  Procopius,  Persic.  I.  i.  c.  19    The  altar  of  national  concord, 
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structed  in  Crimcea  for  tne  protection  of  the  friendly 
Goths,  a  colony  of  three  thousand  shepherds  and  war- 
riors.1 From  that  peninsula  to  Trebizond,  the  eastern 
curve  of  the  Euxine  was  secured  by  forts,  by  alliance, 
or  by  religion  :  and  the  possession  of  Laztca,  the  Col- 
chos  of  ancient,  the  Mingrelia,  of  modern  geography, 
soon  became  the  object  of  an  important  war.  Trebi- 
zonH,  in  after-times  the  seat  of  a  romantic  empire,  was 
indebted  to  the  liberality  of  Justinian  for  a  church,  an 
aqueduct,  and  a  castle,  whose  ditches  are  hewn  in  the 
solid  rock.  From  that  maritime  city,  a  frontier-line 
of  five  hundred  miles  may  be  drawn  to  the  fortress  of 
Circesium,  the  last  Roman  station  on  the  Euphrates.111 
Above  Trebizond  immediately,  and  five  days' journey 
to  the  south,  the  country  rises  into  dark  forests  and 
craggy  mountains,  as  savane  though  not  so  lofty  as 
the  Alps  and  the  Pyrenees.  In  this  rigorous  climate," 
whefe  the  snows  seldom  melt,  the  fruits  are  tardy  and 
tasteless,  even  honey  is  poisonous;  the  most  industri- 
ous tillage  would  be  confined  to  some  pleasant  valleys ; 
and  the  pastoral  tribes  obtained  a  scanty  sustenance 
from  the  flesh  and  milk  of  their  cattle.  The  Chalybi- 
ans"  derived  their  name  and  temper  from  the  iron 
quality  of  the  soil ;  and,  since  the  days  of  Cyrus,  they 
might  produce,  under  the  various  appellations  of  Chal- 
daeans  and  Zanians,  an  uninterrupted  prescription  of 
war  and  rapine.  Under  the  reign  of  Justinian,  they 
acknowledged  the  God  and  the  emperor  of  the  Romans, 
and  seven  fortresses  were  built  in  the  most  accessible 
passes,  to  exclude  the  ambition  of  the  Persian  mon- 
arch.'' The  principal  source  of  the  Euphrates  descends 
from  the  Chalybian  mountains,  and  seems  to  flow 
towards  the  west  and  the  Euxine  ;  bending  to  the 
south-west,  the  river  passes  under  the  walls  of  Satala 
and  Melitene,  (which  were  restored  by  Justinian  as 
the  bulwarks  of  the  lesser  Armenia,)  and  gradually 
approaches  the  Mediterranean  sea  ;  till  at  length,  re- 
pelled by  mount  Taurus,i  the  Euphrates  inclines  his 
long  and  flexible  course  to  the  south-east  and  the  gulf 
of  Persia.  Among  the  Roman  cities  beyond  the  Eu- 
phrates, we  distinguish  two  recent  foundations,  which 
were  named  from  Theodosius,  and  the  relics  of  the 
martyrs  ;  and  two  capitals,  Amida  and  Edessa,  which 
are  celebrated  in  the  history  of  every  age.  Their 
strength  was  proportioned  by  Justinian  to  the  danger 
of  their  situation.  A  ditch  and  palisade  might  be  suf- 
ficient to  resist  the  artless  force  of  the  cavalry  of  Scy- 
thia;  but  more  elaborate  works  were  required  to  sustain 
a  regular  siege  against  the  arms  and  treasures  of  the 


of  annual  sacrifice  and  oaths,  which  Diocletian  had  erected  in  the 
Isle  of  Elaphantine,  was  demolished  by  Justinian  with  less  policy 
than  zeal. 

1  Procopius  de  Edificiis,  1.  iii.  c.  7.  Hist.  1.  viii.  c.  3,  4.  These  un- 
ambitious Goths  had  refused  In  follow  the  standard  of  Thebdorie.  As 
late  as  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  century,  the  name  and  nation  might 
be  discovered  between  Caffa  and  the  Straits  of  Azoph.  (D'Anville, 
Memoires  de  I'Academie,  torn.  xxx.  p.  240.)  They  well  deserved  the 
curiosity  of  Busbequitis,  (p.  321— 325.)  but  seem  to  have  vanished  in 
the  more  recent  account  of  the  Missions  du  Levant,  (torn,  i.)  Tott, 
Peyss  met,  &c. 

m  For  the  geography  and  architecture  of  this  Armenian  border, 
see  the  Persian  Wars  and  Edifices  (4.  ii.  c.  4 — 7. 1.  iii.  c.  2—7.)  of  Pro- 
copius. 

n  The  country  is  described  by  Tournefort.  (Voyage  au  Levant,  torn. 

iii.  lettre  xvii.  xviii.)  That  skilful  botanist  soon  discovered  the  plant 
that  infects  the  honey,  (Plin.  xxi.  44,  45.)  he  observes,  that  the  soldiers 
of  Lucullus  might  indeed  be  astonished  at 'the  cold,  since,  even  in  the 
plain  of  Erzenim,  snow  sometimes  falls  in  June,  and  .the  harvest  is 
seldom  finished  before  September.  The  hflls  of  Armenia  are  below 
the  fortieth  degree  of  latitude ;  but  in  the  mountainous  country  which 
I  inhabit,  it  is  well  known  that  an  ascent  of  some  hours  carries 
the  traveller  from  the  climate  of  Languedoc  to  that  of  Norway  ;  and 
a  general  theory  has  been  introduced,  that  under  the  line,  an  ele- 
vation of  2400  toises  is  equivalent  to  the  cold  of  the  polar  circle. 
(Romond,  Observations  sur  les  Voyages  de  Coke  dans  la  Suisse,  torn, 
ii.  p.  104.) 

o  The  identity  or  proximity  of  the  Chalybians,  or  Chaldeans,  may 
be  investigated  in  Strabo,  (1.  xii.  p.  825,  825.)  Cellariu*,  (Geograph. 
Antiq.  torn.  ii.  p.  202  —204.)  and  Freret.  (Mem.  de  I'Academie,  torn. 

iv.  p.  554.)  Xenophon  supposes,  in  his  romance,  (Cyrbpsed.  1.  iii.)  the 
same  barbarians  against  whom  lie  had  fjught  in  his  retreat.  (Anaba- 
sis, 1.  iv.) 

P  Procopius,  Persic.  1.  i.  c.  15.  De  Edific.  1.  iii.  c.  G. 

q  Ni  Taurus  obstet  in  nostra  maria  venturus.  (Pomponius  Mela, 
in.  8.)  Pliny,  a  p.ipt  as  wpII  as  a  naturalist,  (v  20.)  personifies  the 
river  and  mountain,  and  describes  their  combat.  See  the  course  of 
the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  in  the  excellent  treatise  of  D'A.n  iile. 


great  king.  His  skilful  engineers  understood  the 
methods  of  conducting  deep  mines,  and  of  raising  plat- 
forms tn  the  level  of  the  rampart;  he  shook  the  strong- 
est battlements  with  his  military  engines,  and  some- 
times advanced  to  the  assault  with  a  line  of  moveable 
turrets  on  the  backs  of  elephants.  In  the  great  cities 
of  the  east,  the  disadvantage  of  space,  perhaps  of  po- 
sition, was  compensated  by  the  zeal  of  the  people,  who 
seconded  the  garrison  in  the  defence  of  their  country 
and  religion  ;  and  the  fabulous  promise  of  the  Son  of 
God,  that  Edessa  should  never  be  taken,  filled  the 
citizens  with  valiant  confidence,  and  chilled  the  be- 
siegers with  doubt  and  dismay.1"  The  subordinate 
towns  of  Armenia  and  Messopotamia  were  diligently 
strengthened,  and  the  posts  which  appeared  to  have 
any  command  of  ground  or  water,  were  occupied  by 
numerous  forts,  substantially  built  of  stone,  or  more 
hastily  erected  with  ihe  obvious  materials  of  earth  and 
brick.  The  eye  of  Justinian  investigated  every  spot; 
and  his  cruel  precautions  might  attract  the  war  into 
some  lonely  vale,  whose  peaceful  natives,  connected 
by  trade  and  marriage,  were  ignorant  of  national  dis- 
cord and  the  quarrels  of  princes.  Westward  of  the 
Euphrates,  a  sandy  desert  extends  above  six  hundred 
miles  to  the  Red  sea.  Nature  had  interposed  a  vacant 
solitude  between  the  ambition  of  two  rival  empires: 
the  Arabians,  till  Mahomet  arose,  were  formidable  only 
as  robbers  :  and  in  the  proud  .security  of  peace,  the 
fortifications  of  Syria  were  neglected  on  the  most  vul- 
nerable side. 

But  the  national  enmity,  at  least  the  _    ,    ,  _ 
a-    *  ij  l  Death  of  Pero- 

enects  of  that  enmity,  had  been  suspen-  zes,  kingofPer- 
ded  by  a  truce  which  continued  above  sia> 
fourscore  years.  An  ambassador  from  A.  D.  488. 
the  emperor  Zeno  accompanied  the  rash  and  unfortu- 
nate Perozcs,  in  his  expedition  against  the  Nepthalites 
or  White  Huns,  whose  conquests  had  been  stretched 
from  the  Caspian  to  the  heart  of  India,  whose  throne 
was  enriched  with  emeralds,5  and  whose  cavalry  was 
supported  by  a  line  of  two  thousand  elephants.'  The 
Persians  were  twice  circumvented,  in  a  situation  which 
made  valour  useless  and  flight  impossible;  and  the 
double  victory  of  the  Huns,  was  achieved  by  military 
stratagem.  They  dismissed  their  royal  captive  after 
he  had  submitted  to  adore  the  majesty  of  a  barbarian; 
and  the  humiliation  was  poorly  evaded  by  the  casuis- 
tical subtilty  of  the  Magi,  who  instructed  Perezes  to 
direct  his  attention  to  the.  rising  sun.  The  indignant 
successor  of  Cyrus  forgot  his  danger  and  his  gratitude  ; 
he  renewed  the  attack  with  head-strong  fury,  and  lost 
both  his  army  and  his  life."  The  death  of  Perozes 
abandoned  Persia  to  her  foreign  and  domestic  enemies; 
and  twelve  years  of  confusion  elapsed  before  his  son 
Cabades  or  Kobad  could  embrace  any  designs  of  am- 
bition or  revenge.  The  unkind  parsi-  The  Persian  war, 
mony  of  Anastasius  was  the  motive  or  A.  D.  502 — 505. 


r  Procopius  (Persic.  1.  ii.  c.  12.)  tells  the  story  with  the  tone,  half 
sceptical,  half  superstitious,  of  Herodotus.  The  promise  was  not  in 
the  primitive  lieof  Eusebius,but  datesat  least  from  the  year 400;  and 
a  third  lie,  the  Veronica,  was  soon  raised  on  the  two  former.  (Evagri 
us,  1.  iv.  c.  27.)  As  Edessa  has  been  taken,  Tillemont  must  disclaim 
the  promise.  (Mem.  Eccles.  torn.  i.  p.  362.  383.  617.) 

s  They  were  purchased  from  the  merchants  of  Adulis  who  traded  to 
India,  (Cosmas,  Topograph.  Christ.  1.  xi.  p.  339.)  yet,  in  the  estimate 
of  precious  stones,  the  Scythian  emerald  was  the  first,  the  Bactrian 
the  second,  the  JEthiopian  only  the  third.  (Hill's  Theophrastus,  p. 
■61,  &c.  92.)  Th'e  production,  mines,  &c.  of  emeralds,  are  involved 
in  darkness ;  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  we  possess  any  of  the  twelve 
sorts  known  to  the  ancients.  (Goguet,  Origine  des  Loix,  &c.  part.  ii. 
ii  ii.  c.  2.  art.  3.)  In  this  war  the  Huns  got,  or  at  least  Perozes  lost, 
the  finest  pearl  in  the  world,  of  which  Procopius  relates  a  ridiculous 
fable. 

t  The  Indo-Scythoe  continued  to  reign  from  the  time  of  Augustus 
(Dionys.  Perieget.  108-3.  with  the  commentary  of  Eustathius,  in  Hud- 
son, Geograph.  Minor,  torn,  iv.)  to  that  of  the  elder  Justin.  (Cosmas, 
Topograph.  Christ.  1.  xi.  p.  338,  339.)  On  their  origin  and  conquests, 
see  D'Anville,  (sur  l'lnde,  p.  IS.  45.  &c.  69.85. 89.)  In  the  second  cen- 
tury they  were  masters  of  Lance  or  Guzerat. 

u  See  die  file  of  Phirouz  or  Perozes,  and  its  consequences,  in  Pro- 
copius, (Persic.  1.  i.  c.  3-6.)  who  may  be  compared  with  the  fragments 
of  oriental  history.  (D'Herbelot,  Bibliot.  Orient,  p.  351.  and  Texeira, 
History  of  Persia,  translated  or  abridged  by  Stephens,  1.  i.  c.  3?..  p. 
132—138.)  'Ihe  chronology  is  ably  ascertained  by  Asseman.  (Bibliot. 
Orient,  tom.  iii.  p.  306—427. 
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pretence  of  a  Roman  war;1  the  Huns  and  Arabs 
niari-hed  under  t!ie  Persian  standard,  and  the  fortifica- 
tions of  Armenia  and  Messopi  tainia  were,  at  that  time, 
In  a  ruinous  or  imperfect  condition.  The  emperor  re- 
turned his  thanks  to  the  governor  and  people  of  Mar- 
tyr ■  pr>li ■=,  for  the  prompt  surrender  of  a  city  which 
could  not  be  successfully  defended,  and  the  conthigra- 
tion  cf  Theodosiop<  lis  might  justify  the  conduct  of 
their  prudent  neighbours.  Ainida  sustained  a  long 
and  destructive  siege:  at  the  end  of  thr^e  months  the 
loss  of  fifty  thousand  of  the  soldiers  of  Cabades  was 
not  balanced  by  any  prospect  of  success,  and  it  was  in 
vain  that  the  Magi  deduced  a  flattering  predict!  n  from 
the  indecency  of  the  women  0:1  the  ramparts,  who  had 
revealed  their  most  secret  charms  to  the  eyes  of  the 
assailants.  At  length,  in  a  silent  night,  they  ascended 
the  most  accessible  tower,  which  was  guarded  only  by 
some  monk'!,  oppressed,  after  the  duties  <  f  a  festival, 
with  sleep  and  wine.  Scaling  ladders  were  applied 
at  the  dawn  of  day  ;  the  prtsenceof  Cabades,  his  stem 
command,  and  his  drawn  sword,  compelled  thn  Per- 
sians to  vanquish  ;  and  before  it  was  sheathed,  four- 
score thousand  of  the  inhabitants  had  expiated  the 
blood  of  their  companions.  After  the  siege  of  Amida, 
the  war  continued  three  years,  and  the  unhappy  fron- 
tier tasted  the  full  measure  of  its  calamities.  The 
gold  of  Anastasius  was  offered  tot;  late,  the  number  of 
his  troops  was  defeated  by  the  number  of  their  gene- 
Tals;  the  country  was  stripped  cf  its  inhabitants,  anil 
both  the  living  and  the  dead  u  ere  abandoned  to  the 
wild  beasts  of  the  desert.  The  resistance  of  Edessa, 
and  the  deficiency  of  spoil,  inclined  the  mind  of  Caba- 
des to  peace;  he  sold  his  conquests  fir  an  exorbitant 
price  :  and  the  same  line,  though  marked  with  slaugh- 
ter and  devastation,  still  separated  the  two  empires. 
To  avert  the  repetition  of  the  same  evils,  Anastasius 
resolved  to  found  a  new  colony,  so  strong,  that  it 
should  defy  the  power  of  the  Persian,  so  far  advanced 
towards  Assyria,  that  its  stationary  troops  might  de- 
fend the  province  by  the  menace  or  operation  of  offen- 
Fortifications  of  sive  war.  For  this  purpose,  the  town  of 
Dara.  Dara,'  fourteen  miles  from  Nisibis,  and 
four  days'  journey  from  the  Tigris,  was  peopled  and 
adorned  ;  the  hasty  works  of  Anastasius  were  improved 
by  the  perseverance  of  Justinian  ;  and  without  insisting 
on  places  less  important,  the  fortifications  of  Dara  may 
represent  the  military  architecture  of  the  age.  The 
city  was  surrounded  with  two  walls,  and  the  interval 
between  them,  of  fifty  paces,  afforded  a  retreat  to  the 
cattle  of  the  besieged.  The  inner  wall  was  a  monu- 
ment of  strength  and  beauty ;  it  measured  sixty  feet 
from  the  ground,  and  the  height  of  the  towers  was  one 
hundred  feet;  the  loop-holes,  from  whence  an  enemy 
might  be  annoyed  with  missile  weapons,  were  small, 
but  numerous  :  the  soldiers  were  planted  along  the 
rampart,  under  the  shelter  of  double  galleries,  and  a 
third  platform,  spacious  and  secure,  was  raised  on  the 
summit  of  the  towers.  The  exterior  wall  appears  to 
have  been  less  lofty  but  more  solid  ;  and  each  tower 
was  protected  by  a  quadrangular  bulwark.  A  hard 
rocky  soil  resisted  the  tools  of  the  miners,  and  on  the 
south-east,  where  the  ground  was  more  tractable,  their 
approach  was  retarded  by  a  new  work,  which  advanced 
in  the  shape  of  a  half-moon.  The  double  and  treble 
ditches  were  filled  with  a  stream  of  water;  and  in  the 
management  of  the  river,  the  most  skilful  labour  was 
employed  to  supply  the  inhabitants,  to  distress  the 
besiegers,  anc]  t0  prevent  the  mischiefs  of  a  natural  or 
artificial  inundation.  Dara  continued  more  than  sixty- 
years  to  fulfil  the  wishes  of  its  founders,  and  to  provoke 

x  The  Persian  war,  under  the  reigns  of  Anastasius  and  Justin,  may 
be  collected  from  Ptocopfus.  (Persic.  1.  i.  c.  7,  8.  9.)  The<:phanes, 
(in  Chronograph,  p.  121—127.)  Evagrius,  (I.  iii.  c.  37.)  .Warcelli- 
nus,  (in  Chron.  p.  47.)  and  Josue  Stylites.  (apud  Asseman.  torn.  i.  p. 
272— 2S1.) 

y  The  description  of  Para  is  amply  and  correctly  given  by  Proco- 
pius.  (Persic.  1.  i.  c.  10.  1.  ii.  c.  13.  f)e  Edific.  1.  ii.  c.  I,  2,  3.  1.  iii.  c. 
51.)  See  the  situation  in  P'Anville,  (I'Euphrate  et  le  T  gre,  p.  53,54. 
55  )  though  he  stems  lodouble  the  interval  between  Para  and  Nisibis. 


'  the  jealousy  of  the  Persians,  who  incessantly  com 
plained,  that  this  impregnable  fortress  had  bei  n  con- 
structed In  manifest  violation  of  the  treaty  of  peaes 
between  the  two  empires. 

Between  the  Euxineand  the  Caspian,  The  Caspian  o* 
|  the  countries  of  Colchos,  Iberia,  and  Al-    l^rian  gates. 
■  hauia,  are  intersected  in  every  direction  by  the  branch- 
es of  mount  Caucasus;  and  the  two  principal  gales,  at 
.  passes,  from  north  to  south,  have  been  frequently  con 
founded  in  the  geography  both  of  the  ancients  and 
moderns.    The  name  of  Caspian  or  Albanian  gates  i* 
'  properly  applied  to  Derbend,1  which  occupies  a  short 
declivity  between  the  mountains  and  the  sea  :  the  city, 
if  we  give  credit  to  local  tradition,  had  been  founded 
by  the  Greeks  ;  and  this  dangerous  entrance  was  for- 
tified by  the  kings  of  Persia,  with  a  mole,  double  walls, 
and  doors  of  iron.    The  Iberian  gates*  are  formed  by 
a  narrow  passage  of  six  miles  in  mount  Caucasus, 
which  opens  from  the  northern  side  of  Iberia  or  Gcor- 
!  gia,  into  the  plain  that  reaches  to  the  Tanais  and  the 
\  Volga.    A  fortress,  designed  by  Alexander  perhaps, 
;  or  one  of  his  successors,  to  command  that  important 
I  pass,  had  descended  by  right  of  conquest  or  inheritance 
:  to  a  prit.ce  <  f  the  Huns,  wh  >  offered  it  for  a  moderate 
price  to  the  emperor:  but  while  Anastasius  paused, 
while  he  timorously  computed  the  cost  and  the  dis- 
tance, a  more  vigilant  rival  interposed,  and  Cabades 
forcibly  ocenpied  the  straits  of  Caucasus.    The  Alba- 
nian and  Iberian  gates  excluded  the  horsemen  of  Scy- 
thia  from  the  shortest  and  most  practicable  roads,  and 
the  whole  front  of  the  mountains  was  covered  by  the 
rampart  of  Gog  and  Magog,  the  long  wall  which  has 
excited  the  curiosity  of  an  Arabian  caliph  band  a  Rus- 
sian conqueror.'    According  to  a  recent  description, 
huge  stones  seven  feet  thick,  twenty-one  feet  in  length 
or  height,  are  artificially  joined  without  iron  or  cement, 
to  compose  a  wall,  which  runs  above  three  hundred 
miles  from  the  shores  of  Derbend,  over  the  hills  and 
through  the  valleys  of  Daghestan  and  Georgia.  With- 
out a  vision,  such  a  work  might  be  undertaken  by  the 
policy  of  Cabades;  without  a  miracle,  it  might  be 
accomplished  by  his  son,  so  formidable  to  the.  Romans 
under  the  name  of  Chosroes  :  so  dear  to  the  orientals, 
under  the  appellation  of  Nushirwan.    The  Persian 
monarch  held  in  his  hand  the  keys  both  of  peace  and 
war;  but  he  stipulated,  in  every  treaty,  that  Justinian 
should  contribute  to  the  expense  of  a  common  barrier, 
which  equally  protected  the  two  empires  from  the  in- 
roads of  the  Scythians/ 

VII.  Justinian  suppressed  the  schools  of  Athens  and 
the  consulship  of  Rome,  which  had  given  so  many 
sages  and  heroes  to  mankind.  Both  these  institutions 
had  long  since  degenerated  from  their  primitive  glory; 
yet  some  reproach  may  be  justly  inflicted  on  the  ava- 
rice and  jealousy  of  a  prince,  by  whose  hand  such 
venerable  ruins  were  destroyed. 

Athens,  after  her  Persian  triumphs,  The  schools  of 
adopted  the  philosophy  of  Ionia  and  the  Athens, 
rhetoric  of  Sicily  ;  and  these  studies  became  the  pa- 
timony  of  a  city,  whose  inhabitants,  about  thirty  thou- 
sand males,  condensed,  within  the  period  of  a  single 


z  For  the  citv  and  pass  of  Perbend,  see  R'Herbelot,  (Bibliot.  Orient, 
p.  157.  291.  807.)  Petit  de  la  Croix,  (Hist,  de  Gengiscan,  1.  iv.  c.  9.) 
Histoire  Genealoginue  des  Talars,  (torn.  i.  p.  120.)  Olearius,  (Voyage 
en  Perse,  p.  1039— 1041.)  and  Corneille  le  Brune.  (Voyages,  torn.  i.  p. 
146,  147.)  his  view  may  be  compared  with  the  plan  of  Olearius,  who 
judges  the  wall  to  be  of  shells  and  gravel  hardened  by  time. 

a  Prucopius,  thcugh  with  some  confusion,  always  denominates  them 
Caspian.  (Persic  1.  i.  c.  10.)  The  pass  is  now  styled  Tatartopa,  the 
Tartar-sates.  (P'Anville,  Geographie  Ancienne,  torn.  ii.  p.  119,  120.) 

Ij  The  imaginary  rampart  of  Gog  and  Magog,  which  was  seriously 
explored  and  believed  by  the  caliph  of  the  ninth  century,  appears  to 
be  derived  from  the  gates  of  Mount  Caucasus,  and  a  vague  report  of 
the  wall  of  China.  (Geograph.  Nnbiensis,  p.  267 — 270.  Memoirea 
de  l'Academie,  torn.  xxxi.  p.  210—219.) 

c  See  a  learned  dissertation  t»f  Baier,  de  muro  Caucaseo,  in  Com- 
ment. Acad.  Petropol.  ann.  1726.  torn.  i.  p.  425  —  463:  but  it  is  desti- 
tute of  a  map  or  plan.  When  the  czar  Peter  I.  became  master  of 
Perbend  in  the  year  1722,  the  measure  of  the  watt  was  found  to  be 
3285  Russian  argyga,  or  fathom,  each  of  seven  feet  English  ;  in  the 
whole  somewhat  more  than  four  miles  in  length. 

i  See  the  fortifications  and  treaties  of  Chosroes  or  Nushirwan,  in 
Procopius,  (Persic.  1.  i.e.  1G.  22. 1.  ii.)  and  P'Herbelot.  (p.  6S2.) 
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life,  the  genius  0f  ages  and  millions.  Our  sense  of 
the  dignity  of  human  nature  is  exalted  by  the  simple 
recollection,  that  Isocrates"  was  the  companion  of  Pla- 
to and  Xenophon;  that  he  assisted,  perhaps  wiih  the 
historian  Thueydides,  at  the  first  representations  of 
the  (Edipus  of  Sophocles  and  tlie  Iphigenia  of  Eurip- 
ides; and  that  his  pupils  /Esehines  and  Demosthenes 
contended  for  ihe  crow  n  of  patriotism  in  the  presence 
of  Arisiotle,  the  master  of  Theophrastus,  who  taught 
at  Athens  with  ti  e  founders  of  the  Stoic  and  Epicure- 
an seels. '  The  ingenious  youth  of  Atiica  enjoyed  the 
benefits  of  tlieir  domestic  education,  which  was  eom- 
munieatid  v\  ill.out  envy  to  the  rival  cities.  Two 
thousand  disciples  heard  the  lessons  of  Theophras- 
tus;* the  schools  of  rhetoric  must  have  been  still  more 
populous  than  those  of  philosophy  ;  and  a  rapid  suc- 
cession of  students  diffused  tlie  fame  of  their  teachers 
as  far  as  the  utmost  limits  of  the  Grecian  language 
and  name.  These  limits  were  enlarged  by  the  vict  - 
ries  of  Alexander;  the  arts  of  Athens  survived  h"r 
freedom  and  dominion  ;  and  the  (ireek  colonies  which 
the  Macedonians  planted  in  Egypt,  and  scattered  over 
Asia,  undertook  long  and  frequent  pilgrimages  to  wor- 
ship the  Muses  in  their  favourite  temple  on  the  hanks 
of  the  Ilissus.  The  Latin  conquerors  respectfully 
listened  to  the  instructions  of  their  subjects  and  cap- 
tives; the  names  of  Cicero  and  Horace  were  enrolled 
in  the  schools  of  Athens  ;  and  after  the  perfect  settle- 
ment of  the  Roman  empire,  the  natives  of  Italy,  of 
Africa,  and  of  Britain,  conversed  in  the  groves  of  the 
academy  with  their  fellow-students  of  the  easi.  Tlie 
studies  of  philosophy  and  eloquence  are  congenial  to  a 
popular  state,  which  encourages  tlie  freedom  of  inqui- 
ry, and  submits  only  to  the  force  of  persuasion.  In 
the  republics  of  Greece  and  Home,  the  art  of  speaking 
was  the  powerful  engine  of  patriotism  or  ambition  ; 
and  the  schools  of  rhetoric  poured  forth  a  colony  of 
statesmen  and  legislators.  When  the  liberty  of  pub- 
lic debate  was  suppressed,  the  orator  in  the  honoura- 
ble profession  of  an  advocate,  might  plead  the  cause 
of  innocence  and  justice  ;  he  might  abuse  his  talents 
in  the  more  profitable  trade  of  panegyric;  and  the 
same  precepts  continued  to  dictate  the  fanciful  decla- 
mations of  the  sophist,  and  the  chaster  beauties  of  his- 
torical composition.  The  systems  which  professed  to 
unfold  the  nature  of  God,  of  man,  and  of  the  universe, 
entertained  the  curiosity  of  the  philosophic  student; 
and  according  to  the  temper  of  his  mind,  he  might 
doubt  with  the  sceptics,  or  decide  with  the  stoics,  sub- 
limely speculate  with  Plato,  or  severely  argue  with 
Aristotle.  The  pride  of  the  adverse  sects  had  fixed 
an  unattainable  term  of  moral  happiness  and  perfec- 
tion; but  the  race  was  ndorious  and  salutary  ;  the  dis- 
ciples of  Zeno,  and  even  those  of  E picurus,  -were 
taught  both  to  act  and  to  suffer  ;  and  the  death  of  Pe- 
tronius  was  not  less  effectual  than  that  of  Seneca,  to 
humble  a  tyrant  by  the  discovery  of  his  impotence. 
The  light  of  science  could  not  indeed  be  confined 
within  the  walls  of  Athens.  Her  incomparable  wri- 
ters address  themselves  to  the  human  race  ;  the  living 
masters  emigrated  to  Italy  and  Asia;  Berytus  in  later 
times,  was  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  law  ;  astronomy 
fend  physic  were  cultivated  in  the  musrenm  of  Alexan- 
dria ;  but  the  Attic  schools  of  rhetoric  and  philosophy 
maintained  tlieir  superior  reputation  from  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war  to  the  reisrn  of  Justinian.  Athens,  though 
situate  in  a  barren  soil,  possessed  a  pure  air,  a  free; 
navigation,  and  the  monuments  of  ancient  art.  That 
sacred  retirement  was  seldom  disturbed  by  the  busi- 


ness of  trade  or  government;  and  tlie  last  of  the  Athe- 
nians were  distinguished  by  their  lively  wit,  the  puri- 
ty of  their  taste  and  language,  their  social  manners, 
and  some  traces,  at  least  in  discourse,  of  tlie  magna- 
nimity of  their  fatln  rs.  In  the  suburbs  of  the  city, 
the  academy  of  the  Platonists,  the  lycxum  of  the  Peri- 
patetics, the  portico  of  the  Stoics,  and  the  garden  of 
the  Epicureans,  were  planted  with  tr.  es  and  deeorati  u 
with  statues  :  and  the  philosophers,  instead  of  being 
immured  in  a  cloister,  delivered  their  instructions  in 
spacious  and  pleasant  walks,  w  hich,  at  different  hours, 
were  consecrated  to  the  exercises  of  the  mind  and 
body.  The  genius  of  the  founders  still  lived  in  those 
venerable  seats  ;  the  ambition  of  succeeding  to  the  mas- 
ters of  human  reason,  excited  a  generous  emulation; 
and  the  merit  of  the  candidates  was  determined,  on 
«  ach  vacancy,  by  the  free  voices  of  an  eulight  ned  peo- 
ple. The  Athenian  prof  ssors  were  paid  by  their  dis- 
ciples :  accoidiu"  to  their  mutual  wants  and  abilities, 
the  price  appears  to  have  varied  fiom  a  minae  to  a  tal- 
ent; and  Isoerates  himself,  who  deiides  the  avarice  of 
the  sophists,  required,  in  his  school  i  f  rhetoric,  about 
thirty  pounds  from  each  of  Ins  hundred  pupils.  The 
wages  of  industry  aro  just  and  honourable,  yet  the 
same  Isocrales  shed  tears  at  the  first  receipt  of  a  sti- 
pend ;  the  Stoic  might  blush  when  he  was  hired  to 
preach  the  contempt  of  money  :  and  I  should  he  sorry 
to  discover,  that  Aristo'.le  or  Plato  so  far  degenerated 
from  the  example  of  Socrates,  as  to  exchange  knowl- 
edge for  gold.  But  some  property'  of  lands  and  houses 
was  settled  by  the  permission  of  the  laws,  and  the 
legacies  of  deceased  friends,  on  the  philosophic  chairs 
of  Athens.  Epicurus  bequeathed  to  his  disciples  the 
gardens  which  he  had  purchased  for  eighty  minae  or 
two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  with  a  fund  sufficient 
for  their  frugal  subsistence  and  monthly  festivals  ;h 
and  the  patrimony  of  Plato  afforded  an  annual  rent, 
wiiich,  in  eight  centuries,  was  gradually  increased 
from  three  to  one  thousand  pieces  of  gold.'  Tho 
schools  of  Athens  were  protected  by  the  wisest  and 
most  virtuous  of  the  Roman  princes.  The  library 
which  Hadrian  founded  was  placed  in  a  portico  adorn- 
ed with  pictures,  statues,  and  a  roof  of  alabaster,  and 
supported  by  one  hundred  columns  of  Phrygian  mar- 
ble. The  public  salaries  were  assigned  by  the  gene- 
rous spirit  of  the  Antonines  ;  and  each  professor,  of 
politics,  of  rhetoric,  of  the  Platonic,  the  Peripatetic, 
the  Stoic,  and  the  Epicurean  philosophy,  received  an 
annual  stipend  often  thousand  drachma;,  or  more  than 
three  hundred  pounds  sterling.11  After  the  death  of 
Marcus,  these  libera!  donations,  and  the  privileges 
attached  to  the  thrones  of  science,  were  abolished  and 
revived,  diminished  and  enlarged  :  but  some  vestige 
of  royal  bounty  may  be  found  under  the  successors  of 
Oonstantine ;  and  their  arbitrary" choice  of  an  unwor- 
thy candidate  might  tempt  the  philosophers  of  Athens 
to  regret  the  days  of  independence  and  poverty.'  It  is 
remarkable,  that  the  impartial  favour  of  the  Antonines 
was  bestowed  on  the  four  adverse  sects  of  philosophy, 
which  they  considered  as  equally  useful,  or  at  least 
as  equally  innocent.  Socrates  had  formerly  been  the 
glory  and  the  reproach  of  his  country;  and  the  first 
lessons  of  Epicurus  so  Strang)  ly  scandalized  the  pious 
ears  (if  the  Athenians,  that  by  Ins  exile  and  that  of  his 
antagonists,  they  silenced  all  vain  disputes  concerning 
the  nature  of  the  gods.  But  in  the  ensuing  year  they  re- 


e  Tho  life  of  Isocrales  extends  from  Olvmp.  Ixxxvi.  I.  to  ex.  3. 
(anie  Christ.  435— 438.)  See  Dionys.  Halicarn.  lorn.  ii.  p.  149, 150 
eilit.  Hudson  ;  Plutarch  (sivo  anonymous)  in  Vu.  X.  Oiatorum,  p. 
1533-1543.  edit.  H.  St»ph.;  Phot.  cod.  eclix.  p.  1433. 

f  The  schools  of  Athens  are  copiously  though  concisely  represented 
in  the  Fortuna  Attica  of  Meursius,  (c.  viii.  p.  50—73.  in  torn.  i.  Opp.) 
For  the  slate  and  arts  of  the  City,  see  the  first  book  of  Pausanias,  and 
a  small  tract  of  Diesearchus,  (in  the  second  volume  of  Hudson's 
Geographers,)  who  wrote  about  Olvmp.  cxvii.  Dodwell's  Dissertat. 
feet.  4.) 

6  Diogen.  Laert.  ile  Vit.  Thilosiph.  1.  v.  Begin.  37.  p.  239. 


h  See  the  Testament  of  Epicurus  in  Diogen.  Laert.  1.  x.  segm.  16 
— 20.  p.  611,  61-.  A  sinsrle  epistle  (ad  Familiares,  xiii.  1.)  displays 
the  injustice  of  the  Areopagus,  the  fidelity  of  the  Epicureans,  the  dex- 
terous pditeness  of  Cicero,  and  the  mixture  of  contempt  and  esteem 
with  which  the  Roman  senators  considered  the  philosophy  and  phi- 
losophers of  Greece. 

i  Damascius,  in  Vit.  Isidor.  apud  Photium,  coil,  ccxlii.  p.  1051. 

k  See  Lucian,  (in  Eunech.  lorn.  ii.  p.  350 — 339.  edit.  Reitz.)  Phi- 
lostralus,  (in  Vit.  Sopliist.  1.  ii.  c.  2.)  and  Pion  Cassius,  or  Xiphilin, 
1.  lxxi.  p.  1195.)  with  their  editors  Du  Soul,  Olearius,  and  Reimar, 
and.  above  all,  Salmasius,  (ad  Hist.  August,  p.  7i  )  A  judicio"s  phi- 
losopher (Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations,  vol.  ii.  p.  340—374.)  prefers  the 
free  contributions  of  the  students  toa  fixed  stipend  for  the  professor 

I  Bruck»r,  Hist.  Crit.  Philos  >ph.  torn,  ii.  p.  310.  Jcc. 
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THE  DECLINE  AND  FALL 


Chap.  I. 


Proclus. 


called  the  hasty  decree,  restored  the  liberty  of  the 
schools,  and  were  convinced,  by  the  experience  of 
ages,  that  the  moral  character  of  philosophers  is  not 
affected  by  the  diversity  of  their  theological  specu- 
lations.m 

They  arc  sup-  The  Gothic  arms  were  less  fatal  to 
preyed  by  Jus-  the  schools  of  Athens  than  the  establish- 
tln,Bn-  ment  of  a  new  religion,  whose  ministers 

superseded  the  exercise  of  reason,  resolved  every  ques- 
tion by  an  article  of  faith,  and  condemned  the  infidel 
or  sceptic  to  eternal  flames.  In  many  a  volume  of  la- 
borious controversy,  they  exposed  the  weakness  of  the 
understanding  and  the  corruption  of  the  heart,  insnlied 
human  nature  in  the  sages  of  antiquity,  and  proscribed 
the  spirit  of  philosophical  inquiry,  so  repugnant  to 
the  doctrine,  or  at  least  to  the  temper,  of  an  humble 
believer.  The  surviving  sect  of-the  Platonists,  whom 
Plato  would  have  blushed  to  acknowledge,  extrava- 
gantly mingled  a  sublime  theory  with  the  practice  of 
superstition  and  magic  ;  and  as  they  remained  alone 
in  the  midst  of  a  christian  world,  they  indulged  a  se- 
cret rancour  against  the  government  of  the  church  and 
state,  whose  severity  was  still  suspended  over  their 
heads.  About  a  century  after  the  reign  of  Julian," 
Proclus0  was  permitted  to  teach  in  the 
philosophic  chair  of  the  academy  ;  and 
such  was  his  industry,  that  he  frequently,  in  the 
same  day,  pronounced  five  lessons  and  composed  sev- 
en hundred  lines.  His  sagacious  mind  explored  the 
deepest  questions  of  morals  and  metaphysics,  and  he 
ventured  to  urge  eighteen  arguments  against  the  chris- 
tian doctrine  of  the  creation  of  the  world.  But  in  the 
intervals  of  study,  he  personally  conversed  with  Pan, 
vEsculapius,  and  Minerva,  in  whose  mysteries  he  was 
secretly  initiated,  and  whose  prostrate  statues  he  ador- 
ed, in  the  devout  persuasion  that  the  philosopher,  who 
is  a  citizen  of  the  universe,  should  be  the  priest  of  its 
various  deities.  An  eclipse  of  the  sun  announced  his 
approaehing  end  ;  and  his  life,  with  that  of  his  schol- 
ar Isidore,?  compiled  by  two  of  their  most  learned 
disciples,  exhibits  a  deplorable  picture  of  the  second 
His  successors,  childhood  of  human  reason.  Yet  the 
A.  D.  465 — 529.  golden  chain,  as  it  was  fondly  styled, 
of  the  Platonic  succession,  continued  forty-four  years 
from  the  death  of  Proclus  to  the  edict  ol  Justinian,*! 
which  imposed  a  perpetual  silence  on  the  schools  of 
Athens,  and  excited  the  grief  and  indignation  of  the 
few  remaining  votaries  of  Grecian  science  and  super- 
stition. Seven  friends  and  philosophers,  Diogenes 
and  Hermias,  Eulalius  and  Priscian,  Damascius,  Isi- 
dore and  Simplicius,  who  dissented  from  the  relig- 
ion of  their  sovereign,  embraced  the  resolution  of  seek- 
ing in  a  foreign  land  the  freedom  which  was  denied  in 
their  native  country.  They  had  heard,  and  they  cred- 
ulously believed,  that  the  republic  of  PLato  was  real- 
ized in  the  despotic  government  of  Persia,  and  that  a 
patriot  king  reigned  over  the  happiest  and  most  vir- 
tuous of  nations.  They  were  soon  astonished  by  the 
natural  discover}',  that  Persia  resembled  the  other 
countries  of  the  globe;  that  Chosroes,  who  affected 
the  name  of  a  philosopher,  was  vain,  cruel,  and  ambi- 

m  The  birth  of  Epicurus  is  fixed  to  the  year.  3-12  before  Christ, 
(Bavle,)  Olympiad  cix  3.  anil  he  opened  his  school  at  Athens,  Olyni|). 
cxviii.  c.  306  years  bef  ire  the  same  sera.  This  intolerant  law  (Athe- 
n<eus,  1.  xiii.  p.  CIO.  Dio?en.  Laerlius,  I.  v.  s.  38.  p. '290.  Julius  Pol- 
lux, ix.  5.)  was  enacted  in  the  same  or  the  succeeding  year.  (Sigoni- 
us,  Oj)[>.  torn.  y.  p.  62.  MenasiuS,  ad  Di  izen.  Laeri.  p.  204.  Corsini 
Fasti  Alibi,  toni.  iv.  d.  67,  63.)  Theophrastns,  chref  of  the  Peripa- 
tetics, and  disciple  of  Aristotle,  was  involved  in  the  same  exile. 

u  This  is  no  fanciful  sera  ;  the  paeans  reckoned  their  calamities 
from  the  reizn  of  their  hero.  Proclus,  whose  nativity  is  marked  by  his 
horoscope,  (A.  1).  412,  February  S,  at  C.  P  )  died  121  years  buiki- 
«»«»  A.  U.  485.  (Marin,  in  Vila  Prodi,  c.  36.! 

o  The  life  of  Proclus,- by  Marinus,  was  published  by '  Faoricius. 
(Hamburgh,  1700  et  ail  calcem  Bibliot.  Latin.  Lond:  1703.)  See  Sui- 
ilas.  (torn  iii.  p.  185,  13')  Fabriclus,  (Bibliot.  Grace.  1.  v.  c.  26.  p.  449 
—  552.)  ami  Brucker.  (His!.  Cril.  Philos  >ph.  torn.  ii.  p.  319—326.)  ' 

p  The  life  of  Is i ft  ire  was  composed  by  Damascius,  ( i[iud  Pholjum, 
cod.  ccxlii.  p.  1028— 1076  )  See  the  last  age  of  the  pagan  philosophers 
in  Brucker.  lom.ii.  p.  311—351.) 

q  The  suppression  of  the  schools  of  Athens  is  recorded  by  John 
Malala,  (torn.  ii.  p.  137.  sur  Decio  Cos.  Sol.)  and  an  anonymous 
Chronicle  in  the  Vatican  library,  (apud  Aleman.  p.  106.) 


tious;  that  bigotry,  and  a  spirit  of  intolerance,  prevail- 
ed among  the  Magi;  that  the  nobles  were  haughty, 
the  courtiers  servile,  and  the  magistrates  unjust;  that 
the  guilty  sometimes  escaped,  and  that  the  innocent 
were  often  oppressed.  The  disappointment  of  the 
philosophers  provoked  them  to  overlook  the  real  vir- 
tues of  the  Persians  :  and  they  were  scandalized,  more 
deeply  perhaps  than  became  their  profession,  with  the 
plurality  of  w  ives  and  concubines,  the  incestuous  mar- 
riages, and  the.  custom  of  exposing  dead  bodies  to  the 
dogs  and  vultures,  instead  of  hiding  them  in  the  earth, 
or  consuming  them  with  fire.  Their  repentance  was 
expressed  by  a  precipitate  return,  and  they  loudly  de- 
clared that  they  had  rather  die  on  the  borders  of  the 
empire  than  enjoy  the  wealth  and  favour  of  the  barba- 
rian. From  this  journey,  how  ever,  they  derived  a  ben- 
efit which  reflects  the  purest  lustre  on  the  character  of 
Chosroes.  He  required  that  the  seven  sages  who  had 
visited  the  court  of  Persia,  should  be  exempted  from 
the  penal  laws  which  Justinian  enacted  against  his 
pagan  subjects  ;  and  this  privilege,  expressly  stipula- 
ted in  a  treaty  of  peace,  was  guarded  by  the  vigilance 
of  a  powerful  mediator/  Simplicius  and  The  last  c,f  the 
his  companions  ended  their  lives  in  philosophers, 
peace  and  obscurity  ;  and  as  they  left  no  disciples, 
they  terminate  the  long  list  of  Grecian  philosophers, 
who  may  he  justly  praised,  notwithstanding  their  de- 
fects, as  the  wisest  and  most  virtuous  of  their  contem- 
poraries. The  writings  of  Simplicius  are  now  extant. 
His  physical  and  metaphysical  commentaries  on  Aris- 
totle have  passed  away  with  the  fashion  of  the  times; 
but  his  moral  interpretation  of  Epictetus  is  preserved 
in  the  library  of  nations,  as  a  classic  book,  most  ex- 
cellently adapted  to  direct  the  will,  to  purify  the  heart, 
and  to  confirm  the  understanding,  by  a  just  confidence 
in  the  nature  both  of  God  and  man. 

About  the  same  time  that  Pythagoras  The  Roman 
first  invented  the  appellation  of  philoso-  JJJJ^jJjJjjP S*" 
pher,  liberty  and  the  consulship  were  jusii^um!  * 
founded  at  Rome  by  the  elder  Brutus.  A.  D.  541. 
The  revolutions  of  the  consular  office,  which  may  he 
viewed  in  the  successive  lights  of  a  substance,  a  shad- 
ow, and  a  name,  have  been  occasionally  mentioned  in 
the  present  history.  The  first  magistrates  of  the  re- 
public had  been  chosen  by  the  people,  to  exercise,  in 
the  senate  and  in  the  cainp,  the  powers  of  peace  and 
war,  which  were  afterwards  translated  to  the  empe- 
rors. But  the  tradition  of  ancient  dignity  was  long 
revered  by  the  Romans  and  barbarians.  A  Gothic 
historian  applauds  the  consulship  of  Theodoric  as  the 
height  of  all  temporal  glory  and  greatness  ;'  the  king 
of  Italy  himself  congratulates  those  annual  favourites 
of  fortune,  who,  without  the  cares,  enjoyed  the  splen- 
dour, of  the  throne;  and  at  the  end  of  a  thousand 
years,  two  consuls  were  created  by  the  sovereigns  of 
Rome  and  Constantinople,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  giv- 
ing a  date  to  the  year,  and  a  festival  to  the  people. 
But  the  expenses  of  this  festival,  in  w  hich  the  weal- 
thy and  the  vain  aspired  to  surpass  their  predecessors, 
insensibly  arose  to  the  enormous  sum  of  fourscore 
thousand  pounds  ;  the  wisest  senators  declined  a  use- 
less honour,  which  involved  the  certain  ruin  of  their 
families:  and  to  this  reluctance  I  should  impute  the 
frequent  charms  in  the  last  age-of  the  consnlar  Fasti. 
The  predecessors  of  Justinian  had  assisted  from  tha 
public  treasures  the  dignity  of  the  less  opulent  candi- 
dates ;  the  avarice  of  that  prince  preferred  the  cheap- 
er and  moxi  convenient  method  of  advice  and  regula- 
tion.' Seven  processions  or  spectacles  were  the  number 
to  w  hich  his  edict  confined  the  horse  and  chariot  races, 


r  Agathius  (1.  ii.  p.  69—71.)  relates  this  curious  story.  Chosroes  as- 
.cended  the  throne  in  the  year  531,  and  made  his  first  peace  with  the 
Romans  in  the  beginning  of  533,  a  date  most  compatible  with  his 
young  fame  and  the  old  age  of  Isidore.  (Asscman.  Bibliot.  Orient,  torn, 
iii.  p.  404.  Pagi.  torn.  ii.  p.  543.  550.) 

s  Cassiodor.  Variarum  Epist.  vi.  1.  Jornandes,  c.  57.  p,  696.  ed*t. 
Grot.    Quod  summum  bonum  primumque  in  mundo  decus  edicitur. 

t  See  the  regulations  of  Justinian,  (Novell,  cv.)  dated  at  Constan- 
tinople, July  5,  and  addressed  to  Strategius,  treasurer  of  the  empire. 
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the  athletic  sports,  the  music,  and  pantomimes  of  the 
theatre,  and  the  hunting  of  wild  beasts  ;  and  small 
pieces  of  silver  were  discreetly  substituted  to  the  gold 
medals,  which  had  always  excited  tumult  and  drunk- 
enness, when  they  were  scattered  with  a  profuse  band 
among  the  populace.  Notwithstanding  these  precau- 
tions, and  his  own  example,  the  succession  of  consuls 
finally  ceased  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  Justinian,  whose 
despotic  temper  might  be  gratified  by  the  silent  ex- 
tinction of  a  title  which  admonished  the  Romans  of 
their  ancient  freedom.11  Yet  the  annual  consulship 
still  lived  in  the  minds  of  the  people:  they  fondly  ex- 
pected its  speedy  restoration  ;  they  applauded  the  gra- 
cious condescension  of  successive  princes,  by  whom 
it  was  assumed  in  the  first  year  of  their  reign  :  and  j 
three  centuries  elapsed,  after  the  death  of  Justinian, 
before  that  obsolete  dignity,  which  had  been  sup- 
pressed by  custom,  could  be  abolished  by  law.*  The,' 
imperfect  mode  of  distinguishing  each  year  by  the 
name  of  a  magistrate,  was  usually  supplied  by  thj} 
date  of  a  permanent  aera:  the  creation  of  the  world, 
according  to  the  septuagint  version,  was  adopted  by 
the  Greeks  ;?  and  the  Latins,  since  the  age  of  Charle- 
magne, have  computed  their  time  from  the  birth  of 
Christ.1 


CHAPTER  II. 

Conquests  of  Justinian  in  the  west. — Character  and  first 
campaigiis  of  Belisarius. — He  invades  and  subdues  the 
Vandal  kingdom  of  Africa. — His  triumph. —  The  Gothic 
war. — He  recovers  Sicily,  Naples,  and  Rome. — Siege  of 
Rome  by  the  Goths. —  Their  retreat  and  losses. — Surrender 
of  Ravenna. —  Glory  of  Belisarius. — His  domestic  shame 
and  misfortunes. 

Justinian  re  When  Justinian  ascended  the  throne, 
solves  to  invade  about  fifty  years  after  the  fall  of  the  vves- 
Africa.  A. D.  533.  tern  empire,  the  kingdoms  of  the  Goths 
and  Vandals  had  obtained  a  solid,  and,  as  it  might 
seem,  a  legal  establishment  both  in  Europe  and  Africa. 
The  titles  which  Roman  victory  had  inscribed,  were 
erased  with  equal  justice  by  the  sword  of  the  barbari- 
ans;  and  their  successful  rapine  derived  a  more  vene- 
rable sanction  from  time,  from  treaties,  and  from  the 
oaths  of  fidelity,  already  repeated  by  a  second  or 
third  generation  of  obedient  subjects.  Experience  and 
Christianity  had  refuted  the  superstitious  hope,  that 
Rome  was  founded  by  the  gods  to  reign  for  ever  over 
the  nations  of  the  earth.  But  the  proud  claim  of  per- 
petual and  indefeasible  dominion,  which  her  soldiers 
could  no  longer  maintain,  was  firmly  asserted  by  her 
statesmen  and  lawyers,  whose  opinions  have  been 
sometimes  revived  and   propagated  in  the  modern 


u  Procopius,  in  Anecdot.  c.26.  Aleman.  p.  108.  In  the  eighteenth 
year  after  the  consulship  of  Basilius,  according  to  the  reckoning  of 
Marcellinus,  Victor,  Marios,  &c.  the  secret,  history  was  composed, 
and,  in  the  eves  of  Procopius,  the  consulship  was  finally  abolished. 

i  By  Leo,  the  philosopher,  (Novell,  xciv.  A.  D.  88G— 911.)See  Pasi 
(Dissertat.  Hypatica,  p.  323— 3B2.)  and  Ducange.  (Gloss.  Graec.  p.  1635, 

1636.)   Even  the  title  was  vilified  :  consnlatus  codicili  vilescunt, 

says  the  emperor  himself. 

y  According  to  Julius  Africanus,  &c.  the  world  was  created  the  first 
of  September,  5508  years,  three  months,  and  twenty. five  days  before 
the  birth  of  Christ ;  (see  Pezron,  Antiquite  des  Terns  defendue,  p.  20 
— 28.)  and  this  aera  has  been  used  by  the  Greeks,  the  Oriental  chris- 
tians, and  even  by  the  Russians,  till  the  reign  of  Peter  t.  The  peri- 
od, however  arbitrary,  is  clear  and  convenient.  Of  the  7296  years 
which  are  supposed  to  elapse  since  the  creation,  we  shall  find  3000  of 
ignorance  and  darkness ;  2000  either  fabulous  or  doubtful ;  1000  of  an- 
cient history,  commencing  with  the  Persian  empire,  and  the  repub- 
lics of  Rome  and  Athens  ;  1000  from  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire  in 
the  west  to  the  discovery  of  America  ;  and  the  remaining  296  will 
almost  complete*  three  centuries  of  the  modern  state  of  Europe  and 
mankind.  I  regret  this  chronology,  so  far  preferable  to  our  double 
and  perplexed  method  of  counting  backwards  and  forwards  the  years 
before  and  after  the  christian  aera. 

r  The  aera  of  the  world  has  prevailed  in  the  east  since  the  sixth 
general  council.  (A.  D.  681.)  In  the  west  the  christian  aera  was  first 
,  invented  in  the  sixth  century  :  it  was  propagated  in  the  eighth  by 
the  authority  and  writings  of  venerable  Bede  ;  but  it  was  not  till  the 
tenth  that  the  use  became  legal  and  popular.  See  l'Art  de  verifier 
les  Dates,  Dissert.  Preliminare,  p.  iii.  xii.  Dictionnaire  Diplomat  que, 
lorn.  i.  p.  329  —337.  the  works  of  a  laborious  society  of  Benedictine 
monks 


schools  of  jurisprudence.  After  Rome  herself  had 
been  stripped  of  the  imperial  purple,  the  princes  of 
Constantinople  assumed  the  sole  and  sacred  sceptre  of 
the  monarchy;  demanded,  as  their  rightful  inheritance, 
the  provinces  which  had  been  subdued  by  theconsuls, 
or  possessed  by  the  Caesars  ;  and  feebly  aspired  to  de- 
liver their  faithful  subjects  of  the  west  from  the  usur- 
pation of  heretics  and  barbarians.  The  execution  of 
this  splendid  design  was  in  some  degree  reserved  for 
Justinian.  During  the  five  first  yearn  of  his  reign,  he 
reluctantly  waged  a  costly  and  unprofitable  war  against 
the  Persians  j  till  his  pride  submitted  to  bis  ambition, 
and  he  purchased,  at  the  price  of  four  hundred  and  for- 
ty thousand  pounds  sterling,  the  benefit  of  a  precari- 
ous truce,  which,  in  the  language  of  both  nations,  was 
dignified  with  the  appellation  of  the  endless  peace. 
The  safety  of  the  east  enabled  the  emperor  to  employ 
his  forces  against  the  Vandals;  and  the  internal  slate 
of  Africa  afforded  an  honourable  motive,  and  promised 
a  powerful  support  to  the  Roman  arms.a 

According  to  the  testament  of  the  form-  stateof  the  Van- 
der,  the  African  kingdom  had  lineally  rials.  Hilderic, 
descended  to  Hilderic  the  eldest  of  the  A.  D.  523  530. 
Vandal  princes.  A  mild  disposition  inclined  the  son 
of  a  tyrant,  the  grandson  of  a  conqueror,  to  prefer  the 
councils  of  clemency  and  peace;  and  his  accession 
was  marked  by  the  salutary  edict,  which  restored  two 
hundred  bishops  to  their  churches,  and  allowed  the 
free  profession  of  the  Athanasian  creed.b  But  the  ca- 
tholics accepted  with  cold  and  transient  gratitude,  a 
favour  so  inadequate  to  their  pretensions,  and  the  vir- 
tues of  Hilderic  offended  the  prejudices  of  his  coun- 
trymen. The  Arian  clergy  presumed  to  insinuate  that 
he  had  renounced  the  faith,  and  the  soldiers  more 
loudly  complained  that  he  had  degenerated  from  the 
courage,  of  his  ancestors.  His  ambassadors  were 
suspected  of  a  secret  and  disgraceful  negociation  in 
the  Byzaniine  court;  and  his  general,  the  Achilles," 
as  he  was  named,  of  the  Vandals,  lost  a  batile  against 
the  naked  and  disorderly  Moors.  The  public  discon- 
tent was  exasperated  hy  Gelimer,  whose'  Gelimer, 
age,  descent,  and  military  fame,  gave  A.  D.  530— 534. 
him  an  apparent  title  to  the  succession  :  he  assumed, 
with  the  consent  of  the  nation,  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment;  and  his  unfortunate  sovereign  sunk  without  a 
struggle  from  the  throne  to  a  dungeon,  where  he  was 
strictly  guarded  with  a  faithful  counsellor,  and  his  un- 
popular nephew  the  Achilles  of  the  Vandals.  But  the 
indulgence  which  Hilderic  had  shown  to  his  catholic 
subjects  had  powerfully  recommended  him  to  the  fa- 
vour of  Justinian,  who,  for  the  benefit  of  his  own  sect, 
could  acknowledge  the  use  and  justice  of  religious  tol- 
eration :  their  alliance,  while  the  nephew  of  Justin  re- 
mained in  a  private  station,  was  cemented  by  the  mu- 
tual exchange  of  gifts  and  letters  :  and  the  emperor 
Justinian  asserted  the  cause  of  royalty  and  friendship. 
In  two  successive  embassies,  he  admonished  the  usur- 
per to  repent  of  his  treason,  or  to  abstain,  at  least, 
from  any  further  violence,  which  might  provoke  the 
displeasure  of  God  and  the  Romans  :  to  reverence  the 
laws  of  kindred  and  succession,  and  to  suffer  an  infirm 
old  man  peaceably  to  end  his  days,  eiiher  on  the 


a  The  complete  series  of  the  Vandal  war  is  related  by  Procopius  in 
a  regular  and  elegant  narrative,  (I.  i.  r.  9—25.  1.  ii.  c.  1—13.)  and  hap- 
py would  be  my  lot,  could  I  always  tread  in  the  footstej  s  of  such  a 
guide.  From  the  entire  and  diligent  perusal  of  the  Greek  text,  I 
have  a  rieht  to  pronounce  that  the  Latin  and  French  versions  of  Gro- 
tius  and  Cousin  may  not  be  implicitly  trusted  :  yet  the  president  Cou- 
sin has  been  often  praised  ;  and  Hugo  Grotius  was  the  first  scholar  of 
a  learned  age. 

b  See  Ruinart,  Hist.  Persecut.  Vandal,  c.  xii.  p.  5S9.  His  best  evi- 
dence is  drawn  from  the  life  of  St. Fulgenlius,  composed  by  one  of 
his  disciples,  transcribed  in  a  great  measure  in  the  annals  of  Baroni- 
usj  and  printed  in  several  sreat  collections.  (Catalog.  Bibliot.  Buna- 
viance,  lorn.  i.  vol.  ii.  p.  125S.) 

c  For  what  quality  of  the  mind  or  body  ?  For  speed,  or  beauty,  or 
valour?— In  what  language  did  the  Vandals  read  Homer  J— Did  he 
speak  German  ? — The  Latins  had  four  versions.  (Fabric,  torn.  i.  1.  ii.e. 
3.  p.  297.)  yet  in  spile  of  the  praises  of  Seneca,  (Consol.  c.  26.)  they 
appear  to  have  been  more  successful  in  imitating  than  in  translating 
the  Greek  poets.  But  the  name  of  Achilles  might  be  famous  and 
popular  even  among  the  illiterate  barbarians. 
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tli rone  of  Carthage,  or  in  the  palace  cf  Constantinople 
The  passions  or  oven  the  prudence  cf  Gel  inter  c<  m- 
pellod  him  to  reject  these  requests,  which  were  urged 
in  the  haughty  tone  of  menace  and  command;  and  he 
justified  his  ambition  in  a  language  rarely  spoken  in 
the  Byzantine  court,  by  alleging  the  right  of  a  free 
people  to  remove  or  punish  their  chief  magistrate,  who 
had  failed  in  the  execution  of  the  kingly  office.  After 
this  fruitless  expostulation,  the  captive  riv  narch  was 
more  rigorously  treated,  his  nephew  was  deprived  of 
his  eyes,  and  the  cruel  Vandal,  confident  in  his  strength 
and  distance,  derided  the  vain  il  reats  and  slow  prepa- 
rations of  the  emperor  of  the  east.  Justinian  resolved 
t  >  deliver  or  revenue  his  fiend;  Gelimer  to  maintain 
his  usurpation  ;  and  the  war  was  precded,  accrding 
to  the  practice  of  civilized  nations,  by  the  most  solemn 
protestations,  that  each  party  was  sincerely  desirous 
of  peace. 

Debates  on  the  The  report  of  an  African  wa>-  was 
African  war.  grateful  only  to  the  vain  and  idle  popu- 
lace, of  Constantinople,  whose  poverty  exempted  them 
from  tribute,  and  whose  cowardice  was  seldom  exposed 
to  military  service.  But  the  wiser  ciiizens,  who  judged 
of  the  future  by  the  past,  revolved  in  their  memory 
the  immense  loss,  both  of  men  and  money,  which  lhe 
empire  had  sustained  in  the  rxpedition  of  Basiliscus. 
The  troops,  which  after  five  laborious  campaigns,  had 
been  recalled  from  the  Persian  frontier,  dreaded  the 
sea,  the  climate,  and  the  arms  of  an  unknown  enemy. 
The  ministers  of  the  finances  computed,  as  far  as  they 
might  compute,  the  demands  <f  an  African  war;  the 
taxes  which  must  be  f  und  and  levied  to  supply  those 
insatiate  demands  ;  and  the  danger  h-st  their  own  lives, 
or  at  least  their  lucrative  employments,  should  he  made 
responsible  for  the  deficiency  of  the  supply.  Inspired 
by  such  selfish  motives,  (for  we  may  not  susp<  ct  him 
of  any  zeal  for  the  public  good,)  John  of  Cappadocia 
ventured  to  oppose  in  full  council  the  inclinations  of" 
his  master.  He  confessed  that  a  victory  of  such  im- 
portance could  not  be  too  dearly  purchased  ;  but  he 
represented  in  a  grave  discourse  the  certain  difficulties 
am!  the  uncertain  event.  "  You  undertake,"  said  the 
proefect,  "to  besiege  Carthage  by  laud,  the  distance  is 
not  less  than  one  hundred  and  fnrty  days'  journey  ;  on 
the  sea,  a  whole  year  J  must  elapse  before  von  can  re- 
ceive any  intelligence  from  yourfleet.  If  Africa  should 
be  reduced,  it  cannot  be  preserved  without  the  addi- 
tional conquest  of  Sicily  and  Italy.  Success  will  im- 
pose the  obligation  of  new  labours  ;  a  single  misfortune 
will  attract  the  barbarians  into  the  heart  of  your  ex- 
hausted empire."  Justinian  felt  the  weight  of  this 
salutary  advice ;  he  was  confounded  by  the  unwonted 
freedom  of  an  obsequious  servant;  and  the  design  of 
the  war  would  perhaps  have  been  relinquished,  if  his 
courage  had  not  been  revived  by  a  voice  which  silenced 
the  doubts  of  profane  reason.  "  I  have  seen  a  vision," 
cried  an  artful  or  fanatic  bishop  of  the  east.  "  It  is 
the  will  of  heaven,  O  emperor!  that  you  should  not 
abandon  your  holy  enterprise  for  the  deliverance  of  the 
African  church.  The  God  of  battles  will  march  before 
your  standard,  and  disperse  your  enemies,  who  are  the 
enemies  of  his  Son."  The  emperor  might  be  tempted, 
and  his  counsellors  were  constrained,  to  give  credit  to 
this  seasonable  revelation  :  but  they  derived  more  ra- 
tional hope  from  the  revolt,  which  the  adherents  of 
Hilderic  or  Athanasius  had  already  excited  cn  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Vandal  monarchy-  Pudeniius,  an  African 
subject,  had  privately  signified  his  loyal  intentions, 
and  a  small  military  aid  restored  the  province  of  Tri- 
poli to  the  obedience  of  the  Romans.  The  government 
of  Sardinia  had  been  intrusted  to  Godas,  a  valiant  bar- 
barian :  he  suspended  the  payment  of  tribute,  disclaimed 


d  A  year — absurd  exaggeration  I  The  conquest  of  Africa  maybe 
dated  A.  D.  533.  September  14.  Il  is  celebrated  by  Justinian  in  the 
preface  to  his  Institutes,  which  were  pnblishe  1  November  21.  of  the 
same  year.  Including  the  voyage  and  return,  such  a  coniDutalion 
might  he  truly  applied  to  our  Indian  empire. 
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his  allegiance  to  the  usurper,  and  gave  audience  to  the 
emissaries  of  Justinian,  who  f  und  him  master  of  thai 
fruitful  island,  at  the  head  of  his  guards,  and  proudly 
invested  with  lhe  ensigns  of  royaltv.  The  forces  of 
the  Vandals  were  diminished  by  discord  and  suspicion  ; 
the  Roman  armies  were  animated  by  the  spirit  of  Be- 
lisarius; one  of  those  heroic  names  w  hich  are  familiar 
to  every  age  and  to  ever}'  nation. 

The  Africanus  of  new  Rome  was  born,  Character  and 
and  perhaps  educated,  among  the  Thra-  choice  of  Bcii- 
ciau  peasants"  without  any  of  those  ad-  Sdrius- 
vantagt  s  which  had  formed  the  virtues  of  the  elder  and 
the  younger  Scipio  :  a  noble  origin,  liberal  studies,  and 
the  emulation  of  a  fn  e  state.  The  silence  of  a  loquacious 
secretary  may  be  admitted,  to  prove  that  the  youth  of 
Belisarius  could  not  afford  any  subject  of  praise:  he 
served,  most  assuredly  with  valour  and  reputation, 
among  the  private  guards  of  Justinian;  and  when  his 
patron  became  emperor,  the  domestic  was  promoted  to 
military  command.  After  a  bold  inroad  into  Persar- 
menia,  in  which  his  glory  was  shared  by  a  colleague, 
and  his  progress  was  chocked  by  an  t  nemy,  Belisarius 
ri  paired  to  the  important  station  of  Dara,  where  he  first 
accepted  the  service  of  Procepius,  the  faithful  com- 
panion, and  diligent  historian,  of  his  exploits.'  The 
M  irranes  of  Persia  advanced,  with  forty  His  SPrvicos  j„ 
thousand  of  her  best  troops,  to  raze  the  the  Persian  war, 
fortifications  of  Dara  ;  and  signified  the  A'  D-  529— 532- 
day  and  the  hour  on  which  the  citizens  should  prepare 
a  bath  for  his  refreshment  after  the  toils  of  victory.  He 
encountered  an  adversary  equal  to  himself,  by  the  new 
title  of  (jerieral  of  lhe  east;  his  superior  in  the  science 
( f  war,  but  much  inferior  in  the  number  and  quality  of 
his  iroops,  which  amounted  only  to  twenty-five  thou- 
sand Romans  and  strangers,  relaxed  in  their  discipline, 
and  humbled  by  recent  disasters.  As  the  level  plain 
of  Dara  refused  all  shelter  to  stratagem  and  ambush, 
Belisarius  protected  his  front  with  a  deep  trench,  which 
was  prolonged  at  first  in  perpendicular,  and  afterwards 
in  parallel  lines,  to  cover  the  wings  of  cavalry  advan- 
tageously posted  to  command  the  flanks  and  rear  of  the 
enemy.  When  the  Roman  centre  was  shaken,  their 
well-timed  and  rapid  charge  decided  the  conflict;  the 
standard  of  Persia  fell ;  the  immortals  fled  ;  the  infantry 
threw  away  their  bucklers,  and  eight  thousand  of  the 
vanquished  were  left  on  the  field  of  battle.  In  the 
next  campaign,  Syria  was  invaded  on  the  side  of  the 
desert;  and  Belisarius,  with  twenty  thousand  men, 
hastened  from  Para  to  the  relief  of  the  province. 
During  the  whole  summer,  the  designs  of  the  enemy 
were  baffled  by  his  skilful  dispositions;  he  pressed 
their  retreat,  occupied  each  night  their  camp  of  the 
preceding  day,  and  would  have  secured  a  bloodless 
victory,  if  he  could  have  resisted  the  impatience  of 
his  own  troops.  Their  valiant  promise  was  faintly 
supported  in  the  hour  of  battle ;  the  right  wing  was 
exposed  by  the  treacherous  or  cowardly  desertion  of 
the  christian  Arabs  ;  the  Huns,  a  veteran  band  of  eight 
hundred  warriors,  were  oppressed  by  superior  num- 
bers; the  flight  of  the  Isaurians  was  intercepted  ;  but 
the  Roman  infantry  stood  firm  on  the  left ;  for  Belisa- 
rius himself,  dismounting  from  his  horse,  showed  them 
that  intrepid  despair  was  their  only  safety.  They 
turned  their  backs  to  the  Euphrates,  and  their  faces  to 
the  enemy;  innumerable  arrows  "lanced  without  effect 
from  the  compact  and  shelving  order  of  their  bucklers; 
an  impenetrable  line  of  pikes  was  opposed  to  the  re- 
peated assaults  of  the  Persian  cavalry  ;  and  after  a  re- 
sistance of  many  hours,  the  remaining  troops  were 
skilfully  embarked  under  the  shadow  of  the  night. 


C  *£'p-.-.--    J;  a  BfX.,tr*0t3c  fx  r*0.U3tt.*r,   *r   letpxunvr  t  xxl  IWupiwy 

ix.r  xi.T*..(Pr;.cop.  Vandal.  1.  i.  c.  II.)  Aleman,  (Not.  ad  Anecdot. 
p.  5.)  an  Italian,  could  easily  reject  the  German  vanity  of  Giphaniu9 
and  Velserus,  who  wished  to  claim  the  hero;  but  his  Germania,  a 
metropolis  of  Thrace,  I  cannot  find  ill  any  civil  or  ecclesiastical  lists 
of  thp  provinces  and  cities. 

f  The  two  first  Persian  campaigns  of  Belisarius  are  fairly  and  co- 
piously related  by  hie  secretary.  (Persic.  1.  i.  r.  12 — 18.) 
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OF  THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE. 
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The  Persian  commander  retired  with  disorder  and  dis- 
grace, to  answer  a  strict  account  of  the  lives  of  so 
many  soldiers  which  he  had  consumed  in  a  barr.  n 
victory.  But  the  fame  of  B<  lisarius  was  not  sullied 
by  a  defeat,  in  which  he  alone  had  saved  his  army 
from  the  consequences  of  their  own  rashness;  the  ap- 
proach of  peace  relieved  him  from  the  guard  of  the 
eastern  frontier,  and  his  conduct  in  the  sedition  of 
Constantinople  amply  discharged  his  obligations  to 
the  emperor.  When  the  African  war  became  the  topic 
of  popular  discourse  and  secret  deliberation,  each  of 
the  Roman  generals  was  apprebensi  ve,  rather  than  am- 
bitious, of  the  dangerous  honour;  but  as  soon  as  Jus- 
tinian had  declared  his  preference  of  superior  merit, 
their  envy  was  rekindled  by  the  unanimous  applause 
which  was  given  to  the  choice  of  Belisarius.  The 
temper  of  the  Byzantine  court  may  encourage  a  suspi- 
cion, that  the  hero  was  darkly  assisted  by  the  intrigues 
of  his  wife,  the  fair  and  subtle  Antonina,  who  alter- 
nately enjoyed  the  confidence,  and  incurred  the  hatred, 
of  the  empress  Theodora.  The  birth  of  Antonina  was 
ignoble,  she  descended  from  a  family  of  eharioleers ;  and 
her  chastity  has  been  stained  with  the  foulest  reproach. 
Yet  she  reigned  with  long  and  absolute  power  over 
the  mind  of  her  illustrious  husband  ;  and  if  Antonina 
disdained  the  merit  of  conjugal  fidelity,  she  expressed 
a  manly  friendship  to  Belisarius,  whom  she  accom- 
panied with  undaunted  resolution  in  all  the  hardships 
and  dangers  of  a  military  life.5 

Preparations  for  Tlie  preparations  for  the  African  war 
the  African  war,  were  not  unworthy  of  the  last  contest 
A.  D.  533.  between  Rome  and  Carthage.  The  pride 
and  flower  of  the  army  consisted  of  the  guards  of  Be- 
lisarius, who,  according  to  the.  pernicious  indulgence 
of  the  times,  devoted  themselves  by  a  particular  oath 
of  fidelity  to  the  service  of  their  patron.  Their  strength 
and  stature,  for  which  they  had  been  curiously  selec- 
ted, the  goodness  of  their  horses  and  armour,  and  the 
assiduous  practice  of  all  the  exercises  of  war,  enabled 
them  to  act  whatever  their  courage  might  prompt;  and 
their  courage  was  exalted  by  the  social  honour  of  their 
rank,  and  the  personal  ambition  of  favour  and  fortune. 
Four  hundred  of  the  bravest  of  the  Heruli  marched 
under  the  banner  of  the  faithful  and  active  Pharas  ; 
their  untraceable  valour  was  more  highly  prized  than 
the  tame  submission  of  the  Greeks  and  Syrians;  and 
of  such  importance  was  it  deemed  to  procure  a  rein- 
forcement of  six  hundred  Massagetae,  or  Huns,  that 
they  wee  allured  by  fraud  and  deceit  to  engage  in  a 
naval  expedition.  Five  thousand  horse  and  ten  thou- 
sand foot  were  embarked  at  Constantinople  for  the  con- 
quest of  Africa,  but  the  infantry,  for  the  most  part 
levied  in  Thrace  and  Isauria,  yielded  to  the  more  pre- 
vailing use  and  reputation  of  the  cavalry;  and  the 
Scythian  bow  was  the  weapon  on  which  the  armies  of 
Rome  were  now  reduced  to  place  their  principal  de- 
pendence. From  a  laudable  desire  to  assert  the  dignity 
of  his  theme,  Proci  pius  defends  the  soldiers  of  his 
own  time  against  the  morose  critics,  who  confined  that 
respectable  name  to  the  heavy-armed  warriors  of  an- 
tiquity, and  maliciously  observed,  that  the  word  archer 
is  introduced  by  Homer"1  as  a  term  of  contempt.  "  Such 
contempt  might  perhaps  be  due  to  the  naked  youths 
who  appeared  on  foot  in  the  fields  of  Troy,  and,  lurk- 
ing behind  a  tomb-stone,  or  the  shield  of  a  friend,  drew 
the  bow-string  to  their  breast,'  and  dismissed  a  feeble 
and  lifeless  arrow.    But  our  archers  (pursues  the  his- 


E  S»e  the  birth  and  character  of  Antonina,  in  the  Anecdotes,  c.  1. 
and  the  notes  of  Aleinannus,  p.  3. 

h  See  the  preface  of  Procopius.  The  enemies  of  archery  might 
quote  the  roproarhes  of  Diomedo,  (Iliad,  A.  335,  kc  )  and  the  permit- 
tee vuluera  venlis  of  Lncan  ;  (viii.  334.)  yet  the  Romans  could  not 
dpspisn  the  arrows  of  the  Panhians;  and  in  the  aiegeof  Troy,  Panda- 
rus,  Ptris,  and  Teucer,  pierced  those  haughty  warriors  who  insulted 
them  as  women  or  children. 

•  i  X.v,,.  «,.».(.Tn,r,,  -*s».  it  r-tr.riv,  (Iliad  A  1-13.)  How  con- 
cise—how  just— -how  beautiful  is  the  whole  piciure  !  I  see  the  alti- 
tudes of  the  archer— I  hear  the  twanging  of  the  bow  : 

Vol..  II.—D 


torian)  are  mounted  on  horses,  which  they  manage  with 
admirable  skill ;  their  head  and  shoulders  are  protected 
by  a  c<isk  or  buckler;  ih  y  wear  greaves  of  iron  on 
their  legs,  and  their  bodies  are  guarded  by  a  coat  of 
mail.  On  their  right  side  hangs  a  quiver,  a  sword  on 
their  left,  and  their  hand  is  accustomed  to  wield  a  lance 
or  javelin  in  closer  combat.  Their  bows  are  strong 
and  weighty  ;  they  shoot  in  every  possible  direction, 
advancing,  retreating,  to  the  front,  to  the  rear,  or  to 
either  flank  ;  and  as  they  are  taught  to  draw  the  how- 
string  not  to  the  breast,  but  to  the  right  ear,  firm  in- 
deed must  be  the  arm<  ur  that  can  resist  the  rapid  vio- 
lence of  their  shaft."  Five  hundred  transports,  naviga- 
ted by  twenty  thousand  mariners  of  Egypt,  Cilicia,  and 
Ionia,  w  ere  collected  in  the  harbour  of  Constantinople. 
The  smallest  of  these  vessels  may  be  computed  at 
thirty,  the  largest  at  five  hundred,  tons;  and  the  fair 
average  will  supply  an  allowance,  liberal,  but  not  pro- 
fuse, of  about  one  hundred  thousand  tons,'  for  the  re- 
ception of  thirty-five  thousand  soldiers  and  sailors,  of 
five  thousand  horses,'  of  arms,  engines,  and  military 
stores,  and  of  a  sufficient  stock  of  water  and  provisions 
for  a  voyage,  perhaps  of  three  months.  The  proud 
galleys,  which  in  former  ages  swept  the  Mediterranean 
with  so  many  hundred  oars,  had  long  since  disappeared ; 
and  the  fleet  of  Justinian  was  escorted  only  by  ninety- 
two  light  brigantines,  covered  from  tlie  missile  weapons 
of  the  enemy,  and  rowed  by  two  thousand  of  the  brave 
and  robust  youth  of  Constantinople.  Twenty-two 
generals  are  named,  most  of  whom  were  afterwards 
distinguished  in  the  wars  of  Africa  and  Italy  :  but  the 
supreme  command,  both  by  land  and  sea,  was  delega- 
ted to  Belisarius  alone,  with  a  boundless  power  of 
acting  according  to  his  discretion,  as  if  the  emperor 
himself  were  present.  The  separation  of  the  naval 
and  military  professions  is  at  once  the  effect  and  the 
cause  of  modern  improvements  in  the  science  of  navi- 
gation and  maritime  war. 

In  the  seventh  year  of  the  reign  of  Jus-  Departure  of  the 
tinian,  and  about  the  time  of  the  summer  flee'> 
solstice,  the  whole  fleet  of  six  hundred  A  D-533-  June- 
ships  was  ranged  in  martial  pomp  before  the  gardens 
of  the  palace.  The  patriarch  pronounced  his  benedic- 
tion, the  emperor  signified  his  last  commands,  the 
general's  trumpet  gave  the  signal  of  departure,  and 
every  heart,  according  to  its  fears  or  wishes,  explored 
with  anxious  curiosity  the  omens  of  misfortune  and 
success.  The  first  halt  was  made  at  Perinthus  or 
Heraclea,  where  Belisarius  waited  five  days  to  receive 
some  Thracian  horses,  a  military  gift  of  his  sovereign. 
From  thence  the  fleet  pursued  their  course  through  the 
midst  of  the  Proponlis  ;  but  as  they  struggled  to  pass 
the  straits  of  the  Hellespont,  an  unfavourable  wind 
detained  them  four  days  at  Abydus,  where  the  general 
exhibited  a  memorable  lesson  of  firmness  and  severity. 
Two  of  the  Huns,  who  in  a  drunken  quarrel  had  slain 
one  of  their  fellow-soldiers,  were  instantly  shown  to 
the  army  suspended  on  a  lofty  gibbet.  The  national 
indignity  was  resented  by  their  countrymen,  who  dis- 
claimed the  servile  laws  of  the  empire,  and  asserted 
the  free  privilege  of  Scythia,  where  a  small  fine  was 
allowed  to  expiate  the  hasty  sallies  of  intemperance 
and  anger.  Their  complaints  were  specious,  their 
clamours  were  loud,  and  the  Romans  were  not  averse 
to  the  example  of  disorder  and  impunity.  But  the 
rising  sedition  was  appeased  by  the  authority  and 
eloquence  of  the  general :  and  he  represented  to  the 
assembled  troops  the  obligation  of  justice,  the  impor- 


k  The  text  appears  to  allow  for  the  largest  vessels  50,000  medimni, 
or  3000  tons,  (since  the  me'Kmnus  weighed  160  Roman,  or  120  avoir- 
dupois, pounds.)  I  have,  given  a  inore  rational  interpretation,  by  sup- 
posine  that  the  Attic  stylo  of  Procopius  conceals  the  leral  and  popular 
modiits,  a  sixth  part  of  the  medhnnus.  (Hooper's  ancient  measures, 
p.  152,  kcj  A  contrary  and  indeed  a  stranger  mistake  has  crept  into 
an  oration  of  Dinarchus,  (contra  Demoslhenem,  in  Reiske  Orator. 
Groec.  torn.  iv.  P.  ii.  p.  34.)  By  reducing  the  number  of  ships  from 
500  to  50,  and  translating  fuStftvoi  by  mines,  or  pounds,  Cousin  has 
generously  allowed  500  tons  for  the  w  hole  of  the  imperial  fleet ! — Did 
he  never  think  i 
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tance  of  discipline,  the  rewards  of  piety  and  virtue, 
and  the  unpardonable  guilt  of  murder,  which,  in  his 
apprehension,  was  aggravated  rather  than  excused  by 
the  vice  of  intoxication.1  In  the  navigation  from  the 
Hellespont  to  Peloponnesus,  which  the  Greeks,  after 
the  siege  of  Troy,  had  performed  in  four  days,1"  the 
fleet  of  Belisarius  was  guided  in  their  course  by  his 
master-galley,  conspicuous  in  the  day  by  the  n-dness 
of  the  sails,  and  in  the  night  by  the  torches  blazing 
from  the  mast-bead.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  pilots,  as 
they  steered  between  the  islands,  and  turned  the  capes 
of  Malea  and  Taenarium,  to  preserve  the  just  order  and 
regular  intervals  of  such  a  multitude  of  ships  ;  as  the 
wind  was  fair  and  moderate  their  labours  were  not  un- 
successful, and  the  troops  were  safely  disembarked  at 
Methone  on  the  Messpnian  coast,  to  repose  themselves 
for  a  while  after  the  fatigues  of  the  sea.  In  this  place 
they  experienced  how  avarice,  invested  w  ith  authority, 
may  sport  with  the  lives  of  thousands  which  are 
bravely  exposed  for  the  public  service.  According  to 
military  practice,  the  bread  or  biscuit  of  the  Romans 
was  twice  prepared  in  the  oven,  and  a  diminution  of 
one-fourth  was  cheerfully  allowed  forthe  loss  of  weight. 
To  gain  this  miserable  profit,  and  to  save  the  expense 
of  wood,  the  praefect  John  of  Cnppadocia  had  given 
orders  that  the  flour  should  be  slightly  baked  by  the 
same  fire  which  warmed  the  baths  of  Constantinople  ; 
and  when  the  sacks  were  opened,  a  soft  and  mouldy 
paste  was  distributed  to  the  army.  Such  unwholesome 
food,  assisted  by  the  heat  of  the  climate  and  spason, 
soon  produced  an  epidemical  disease,  which  swept 
away  five  hundred  soldiers.  Their  health  was  restored 
by  the  diligence  of  Belisarius,  who  provided  fresh 
bread  at  Methone,  and  boldly  expressed  bis  just  and 
humane  indignation:  the  emperor  heard  his  complaint; 
the  general  was  praised  ;  but  the  minister  was  not  pun- 
ished. From  the  port  of  Methone,  the  pilots  steered 
along  the  western  coast  of  Peloponnesus,  as  far  as  the 
isle  of  Zacynthus,  or  Zant,  before  they  undertook  the 
voyage  (in  their  eyes  a  most  arduous  voyage)  of  one 
hundred  leagues  over  the  Ionian  sea.  As  the  fleet  was 
surprised  by  a  calm,  sixteen  days  were  consumed  in 
the  slow  navigation ;  and  even  the  general  would  have 
suffered  the  intolerable  hardship  of  thirst,  if  the  ingen- 
uity of  Antonina  had  not  preserved  the  water  in  glass 
bottles,  which  she  buried  deep  in  the  sand  in  a  part  of 
the  ship  impervious  to  the  rays  of  the  sun.  At  length 
the  harbour  of  Cancana,"  on  the  southern  side  of  Sicily, 
afforded  a  secure  and  hospitable  shelter.  The  Gothic 
officers  who  governed  the  island  in  the  name  of  the 
daughter  and  grandson  of  Theodoric  obeyed  their  im- 
prudent orders,  to  receive  the  troops  of  Justinian  like 
friends  and  allies:  provisions  were  liberally  supplied, 
the  cavalry  was  remountpd,0  and  Procopius  soon  re- 
turned from  Syracuse  with  correct  information  of  the 
state  and  designs  of  the  Vandals.  His  intelligence 
determined  Belisarius  to  hasten  his  operations,  and  bis 
wise  impatience  was  seconded  by  the  winds.  The  fleet 
lost  sight  of  Sicily,  passed  before  the  isle  of  Malta,  dis- 
covered the  capes  of  Africa,  ran  along  the  coast  with 
a  strong  gale  from  the  north-past,  and  finally  cast  an- 
chor at  the  promontory  of  Caput  Vada,  about  five  days' 
journey  to  the  south  of  Carthage.1" 


1  I  have  read  of  a  Greek  legislator,  who  inflicted  a  double  penalty 
'on  the  crimes  committed  in  a  state  of  intoxication;  but  it  seems 
agreed  that  this  was  rather  a  political  than  a  moral  law. 

m  Or  even  in  three  days,  since  they  anchored  the  first  evening  in 
the  neighbouring  isle  of  Tenedos;  the  second  day  they  sailed  to  Les- 
bos, the  third  to  the  promoutory  of  Eubcca,  and  on  the  fourth  they 
reached  Argos.  (Homer,  Odyss.  r.  130—183.  W  ind's  Essay  on  Homer, 
p.  40^-46.)  A  pirate  sailed  from  the  Hellespont  to  the  seaport  of  Sparta 
in  three  days.  (Xenophon,  Hellen.  1.  ii.  c.  1.) 

n  Caucana,  near  Camarina,  is  at  least  50  miles  (350  or  400  stadia) 
from  Syracuse.  (Cluver.  Sicilia  Anliqua.  p.  191.) 

o  Procopius.  Gothic.  1.  i.  c.  3.  Tibi  tollit  hinnitum  apta  quadrfcis 
equa,  in  the  Sicilian  pastures  of  Grosphus.  (Horat.  Carm.  ii.  16.) 

Acragas  magnanimum  quondam  generator  equorum.  (Virg. 

.32neid.  iii.  704.)  Thero's  horses,  whose  victories  are  immortalized 
by  Pindar,  were  bred  in  this  country. 

pThe  Caput  Vada  of  Procopius  (where  Justinian  afterwards  founded 
a  city  de  Edific.  1.  vi.  c.  6.)  is  the  promontory  of  Ammou  in  Stra- 


If  Gelimer  bad  been  informed  of  the  „  ,     .    ,  . 

.      ..    ,  .  .  Belisarius  lands 

approach  ol  the  enemy,  he  must  have  on  the  coast  of 
delayed  the  conquest  of  Sardinia,  for  the  Africa-— 
immediate  defence  of  his  person  and  ePtem  er- 
kingdom.  A  detachment  of  five  thousand  soldiers,  and 
one  hundred  and  twenty  galleys,  would  have  joined 
the  remaining  forces  of  the  Vandals;  and  the  descend- 
ant of  Genseric  might  have  surprised  and  oppressed  a 
fleet  of  deep-laden  transports  incapable  of  action,  and 
of  light  brigantines  that  seemed  only  qualified  for 
flight.  Belisarius  had  secretly  trembled  w  hen  he  over- 
heard his  soldiers,  in  the  passage,  imboldening  each 
other  to  confess  their  apprehensions;  if  they  were  once 
on  shore,  they  hoped  to  maintain  the  honour  of  their 
arms;  but  if  they  should  be  attacked  at  sea,  they  did 
not  blush  to  acknowledge  that  they  wanted  courage  to 
contend  at  the  same  time  with  the  wind*,  the  waves, 
and  the  barbarians. i  The  knowledge  of  their  senti- 
ments decided  Belisarius  to  seize  the  first  opportunity 
of  landing  them  on  the  coast  of  Africa;  and  he  pru- 
dently rejected,  in  a  council  of  war,  the  proposal  of 
sailing  with  the  fleet  and  army  into  the  port  of  Car- 
thage. Three  months  after  their  departure  from  Con- 
stantinople, the  men  and  horses,  the  arms  and  military 
stores,  wpre  safely  disembarked,  and  five  soldiers  were 
left  as  a  guard  on  board  each  of  the  ships,  which  were 
disposed  in  the  form  of  a  semicircle.  The  remainder 
of  the  troops  occupied  a  camp  on  the  sea-shore,  which 
they  fortified,  according  to  ancient  discipline,  with  a 
ditch  and  rampart;  and  the  discovery  of  a  source  of 
fresh  water,  while  it  allayed  the  thirst,  excited  the 
superstitious  confidence,  of  the  Romans.  The  next 
morning,  some  of  the  neighbouring  gardens  were  pil- 
laged; and  Belisarius,  after  chastising  the  offenders, 
embraced  the  slight  occasion,  but  the  decisive  moment, 
of  inculcating  the  maxims  of  justice,  moderation,  and 
genuine  policy.  "  When  I  first  accepted  the  commis- 
sion of  subduing  Africa,  I  depended  much  less,"  said 
the  general,  "  on  the  numbers,  or  even  the  bravery,  of 
my  troops,  than  upon  the  friendly  disposition  of  the 
natives,  and  their  immortal  hatred  to  the  Vandals. 
You  alone  can  deprive  me  of  this  hope  ;  if  you  continue 
to  extort  by  rapine  w  hat  might  be  purchased  for  a  little 
money,  such  acts  of  violence  will  reconcile  these  im- 
placable enemies,  and  unite  them  in  a  just  and  holy 
league  against  the  invaders  of  their  country."  These 
exhortations  were  enforced  by  a  rigid  discipline,  of 
which  the  soldiers  themselves  soon  felt  and  praised 
the  salutary  effects.  The  inhabitants,  instead  of  de- 
serting their  houses,  or  hiding  their  corn,  supplied  the 
Romans  with  a  fair  and  liberal  market :  the  civil  officers 
of  the  province  continued  to  exercise  their  functions  in 
the  name  of  Justinian  ;  and  the  clergy,  from  motives 
of  conscience  and  interest,  assiduously  laboured  to 
promote  the  cause  of  a  catholic  emperor.  The  small 
town  of  Sullecte/  one  day's  journey  from  the  camp, 
had  the  honour  of  being  foremost  to  open  her  gates, 
and  to  resume  her  ancient  allegiance  :  the  larger  cities 
of  Leptis  and  Adrnmetum  imitated  the  example  of 
loyalty  as  soon  as  Belisarius  appeared  ;  and  he  ad- 
vanced without  opposition  as  far  as  Grasse,  a  palace 
of  the  Vandal  kings,  at  the  distance  of  fifty  miles  from 
Carthage.  The  wearv  Romans  indulged  themselves 
in  the  refreshment  of  shady  groves,  cool  fountains,  and 
delicious  fruits ;  and  the  preference  which  Procopius 
allows  to  these  gardens  over  any  that  he  had  seen, 
either  in  the  east  or  west,  may  be  ascribed  either  to  the 
taste  or  the  fatigue  of  the  historian.  In  three  genera- 
tions, prosperity  and  a  warm  climate  had  dissolved  the 


bo,  the  Brachodes  of  Ptolemy,  the  Capaudia  of  the  moderns,  a  long 
narrow  slip  that  runs  into  the  sea.  (Shaw's  Travels,  p.  Ill  ) 

q  A  centurion  of  Mark  Antony  expressed,  though  in  a  more  manly 
strain,  the  same  dislike  to  the  sea  and  to  naval  combats.  (Plutarch  iu 
Antonio,  p.  1730.  edit.  Hen.  Steph.) 

r  Sullecte  is  perhaps  the  Turris  Hannibalis,  an  old  btiildine,  now 
as  large  as  the  lower  of  London.  The  march  of  Belisarius  to  Leptis, 
Adrnmetum,  ice.  is  illustrated  by  the  campaign  of  Csesar.  (Hirtius, 
de  Bello  Africano,  with  the  Analyse  of  Guichardl.)  and  Shaw's  Trav- 
els, (p.  105 — 113.)  in  the  saioe  country. 
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hardy  virtue  of  the  Vandals,  who  insensibly  became 
the  most  luxurious  of  mankind.  In  their  villas  and 
gardens,  which  might  deserve  the  Persian  name  of 
paradise,'  they  enjoyed  a  cool  and  elegant  repose;  and 
after  the  daily  use  of  the  bath,  the  barbarians  were 
seated  at  a  table  profusely  spread  with  the  delicacies 
of  the  land  and  sea.  Their  silken  robes,  loosely  flow- 
ing after  the  fashion  of  the  Medes,  were  embroidered 
with  gold  ;  love  and  hunting  were  the  labours  of  their 
life,  and  their  vacant  hours  were  amused  by  panto- 
mimes, chariot-races,  and  the  music  and  dances  of  the 
theatre. 

Defeats  the  In  a  march  of  ten  or  twelve  days,  the 
Vandals  in  a  vigilance  of  Belisarius  was  constantly 
first  battle.  aWake  and  active  against  his  unseen 
enemips,  by  whom  in  every  place,  and  at  every  hour, 
he  might  be  suddenly  attacked.  An  officer  of  confi- 
dence and  merit,  John  the  Armenian,  led  the  vanguard 
of  three  hundred  horse;  six  hundred  Massagetae  co- 
vered at  a  certain  distance  the  left  flank  ;  and  the  whole  j 
fleet,  steering  along  the  coast,  seldom  lost  sight  of  the  J 
army,  which  moved  each  day  about  twelve  miles,  and 
lodged  in  the  evening  in  strong  camps,  or  in  friendly 
towns.  The  near  approach  of  the  Romans  to  Carthage 
fil'led  the  mind  of  Gelimer  with  anxiety  and  terror.  He 
prudently  wished  to  protract  the  war  till  his  brother, 
with  his  veteran  troops,  should  return  from  the  con- 
quest of  Sardinia  ;  and  he  now  lamented  the  rash  policy 
of  his  ancestors,  who  by  destroying  the  fortifications 
of  Africa,  had  left  him  only  the  dangerous  resource  of 
risking  a  battle  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  capital. 
The  Vandal  conquerors,  from  their  original  number  of 
fifty  thousand,  were  multiplied,  without  including 
their  women  and  children,  to  one  hundred  and  sixty 
thousand  fighting  men  ;  and  such  forces,  animated 
with  valour  and  union,  might  have  crushed,  at  their 
first  landing,  the  frelile  and  exhausted  bands  of  the 
Roman  general.  But  the  friends  of  the  captive  king 
were  more  inclined  to  accept  the  invitations,  than  to 
resist  the  progress,  of  Belisarius;  and  many  a  proud 
barbarian  disguis<  d  his  aversion  to  war  under  the  more 
specious  name  of  his  hatred  to  the  usurper.  Yet  the 
authority  and  promisps  of  Gelimer  collected  a  formi- 
dable army,  and  his  plans  were  concerted  with  some 
degree  of  military  skill.  An  order  was  despatched  to 
his  brother  Atnmatas,  to  collect  all  the  forces  of  Car- 
thage, and  to  encounter  the  van  of  the  Roman  army  at 
the  distance  of  ten  miles  from  the  city  ;  his  nephew 
Gibamund,  with  two  thousand  horse,  was  desiined  to  I 
attack  their  left,  when  the  monarch  himself,  who  si- 
lently followed-,  should  charge  their  rear,  in  a  situation 
which  excluded  ihem  from  the  aid  or  even  the  view  of  | 
their  fleet.  But  the  rashness  of  Ammalas  was  fatal  to  I 
himself  and  his  country.  He  anticipated  the  hour  of 
attack,  outstripped  his  tardy  followers,  and  was  pierced 
with  a  mortal  wound,  after  he  had  slain  with  his  own 
hand  twelve  of  his  boldest  antagonists.  His  Vandals 
fled  to  Carthage  ;  ihe  highway,  almost  ten  miles,  was 
strewed  with  dpad  bodies ;  and  it  seemed  incredible  | 
that  such  multitudes  could  be  slaughtered  by  the 
swords  of  three  hundred  Romans.  The  nephew  of 
Gelimer  was  defeated  after  a  slight  combat  by  the  six 
hundred  Massagetae;  they  did  not  equal  the  third  part 
of  his  numbers  ;  but  each  Scythian  was  fired  by  the 
example  of  his  chief,  who  gloriously  exercised  the 
privilege  of  his  family,  by  riding  foremost  and  alone  to 
shoot  the  first  arrow  against  the  enemy.  In  the  mean 
while,  Gelimer  himself,  ignorant  of  the  event,  and 
misguided  by  the  windings  of  the  hills,  inadvertently 
passed  the  Roman  army,  and  reached  the  scene  of 
action  where  Ammatas  had  fallen.  He  wept  the  fate 
of  his  brother  and  of  Carthage,  charged  with  irresisti- 

■  ll*f:eS!i<r3;  x:«x>.i;-o$  xwkvTtev  £v  v.un;  ttrptv.  The  paradises,  a 
name  and  fashion  adapted  from  Persia,  may  be  represented  by  the 
roya!  garden  uf  Ispahan.  (Voyage  d'Olearius,  p.  774.)  See,  in  the 
Greek  romances,  their  most  perfect  model.  (Longus,  Pastoral.  1.  iv. 
p.  99—101.    Achilles  Tatius,  1.  i.  p.  22,  23.) 
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ble  fury  the  advancing  squadrons,  and  might  have  pun- 
sued,  and  perhaps  decided  the  victory,  if  he  had  not 
wasted  those  inestimable  moments  in  the  discharge  of 
a  vain,  though  pious,  duty  to  the  dead.  While  his 
spirit  was  broken  by  this  mournful  office,  he  heard  the 
trumpet  of  Belisarius,  who,  leaving  Antonina  and  his 
infantry  in  the  camp,  pressed  forwards  with  his  guards 
and  the  remainder  of  the  cavalry  to  rally  his  flying 
troops,  and  to  restore  the  fortune  of  the  day.  Much 
room  could  not  be  found  in  this  disorderly  battle  for 
the  talents  of  a  general  ;  but  the  king  fled  before  the 
hero ;  and  the  Vandals,  accustomed  only  to  a  Moorish 
enemy,  were  incapable  of  withstanding  the  arms  and 
discipline  of  the  Romans.  Gelimer  retired  with  has- 
ty steps  towards  the  desert  of  Numidia;  but  he  had 
soon  the  consolation  of  learning  that  his  private  orders 
for  the  execution  of  Hilderic  and  his  captive  friends 
had  been  faithfully  obeyed.  The  tyrant's  revenge  was 
useful  only  to  his  enemies.  The  death  of  a  lawful 
prince  excited  the. compassion  of  his  people;  his  life 
might  have  perplexed  the  victorious  Romans;  and  the 
lieutenant  of  Justinian,  by  a  crime  of  which  he  was  in- 
nocent, was  relieved  from  the  painful  alternative  of 
forfeiting  his  honour  or  relinquishing  his  conquests. 

As  soon  as  the  tumult  had  subsided,  Reduction  of 
the  several  parts  of  the  army  informed  Carthage, 
each  other  of  the  accidents  of  the  day; 
and  Belisarius  pitched  his  camp  on  the 
field  of  victory,  to  which  the  tenth  mile-stone  from 
Carthage  had  applied  the  Latin  appellation  of  decimus. 
From  a  wise  suspicion  of  the  stratagems  and  resources 
of  the  Vandals,  he  marched  the  next  day  in  order  of 
battle,  halted  in  the  evening  before  the  gales  of  Car- 
thage, and  allowed  a  night  of  repose,  that  he  might 
not,  in  darkness  and  disorder,  expose  the  city  to  the  li- 
cence of  the  soldiers,  or  the  soldiers  themselves  to  the 
secret  ambush  of  the  city.  But  as  the  fears  of  Beli- 
sarius were  the  result  of  calm  and  intrepid  reason,  he 
was  soon  satisfied  that  he  might  confide,  without  dan- 
ger, in  the  peaceful  and  friendly  aspect  of  the  capital. 
Carthage  blazed  with  innumerable  torches,  the  signals 
of  the  public  joy  ;  the  chain  was  removed  that  guarded 
the  entrance  of  the  port ;  the  gates  were  thrown  open, 
and  the  people,  w  ith  acclamations  of  gratitude,  hailed 
and  invited  their  Roman  deliverers.  The  defeat  of 
ihe  Vandals,  and  the  freedom  of  Africa,  were  announ- 
ced to  the  city  on  the  eve  of  St.  Cyprian,  when  the 
churches  were  already  adorned  and  illuminated  for  the 
festival  of  the  martyr,  whom  three  centuries  of  super- 
stition had  almost  raised  to  a  local  deity.  The  Arians, 
conscious  that  their  reign  had  expired,  resigned  the 
temple  to  the  Catholics,  who  rescued  their  saint  from 
profane  hands,  performed  the  holy  rites,  and  loudly 
proclaimed  the  creed  of  Athanasius  and  Justinian. 
One  awful  hour  reversed  the  fortunes  of  the  contending 
parties.  The  suppliant  Vandals,  who  had  so  lately 
indulged  the  vices  of  conquerors,  sought  an  humble 
refuge  in  the  sanctuary  of  the  church  ;  while  the  mer- 
chants of  the  east  were  delivered  from  the  deepest 
dungeon  of  the  palace  by  their  affrighted  keeper, 
who  implored  the  protection  of  his  captives,  and  show- 
ed them,  through  an  aperture  in  the  wall,  the  sails  of 
the  Roman  fleet.  After  their  separation  from  the  army, 
the  naval  commanders  had  proceeded  with  slow  caution 
along  the  coast,  till  they  reached  the  Herma?an  prom- 
ontory, and  obtained  the  first  intelligence  of  the  victo- 
ry of  Belisarius.  Failhfnl  to  his  instructions,  they 
would  have  cast  anchor  about  twenty  miles  from  Car- 
thage, if  the  more  skilful  seamen  had  not  represented 
the  perils  of  the  shore,  and  the  signs  of  an  impending 
tempest.  Still  ignorant  of  the  revolution,  they  de- 
clined, however,  the  rash  attempt  of  forcing  the  chain 
of  the  port;,  and  the  adjacent  harbour  and  suburb  of 
Mandraeium  were  insulted  only  by  the  rapine  of  a  pri- 
vate officer  who  disobeyed  and  deserted  his  leaders. 
But  the  imperial  fleet,  advancing  with  a  fair  wind, 
steered  through  the  narrow  entrance  of  the  Golctta,  and 
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occupied  in  the  deep  and  capacious  lake  of  Tunis  a  se- 
cure station  about  five  miles  from  the  capital.'  No 
sooner  was  Belisarius  informed  of  their  arrival,  than 
lie  despatched  orders  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  mar- 
iners shonld  be  immediately  landed  to  join  the  'riumpb, 
and  to  swell  the  apparent  numbers,  of  the  Romans. 
Before  lie  allow  ed  them  to  enter  the  gates  of  Carthage, 
he  exhorted  them,  in  a  discourse  worthy  of  himself 
and  the  occasion,  not  to  disgrace  the  glory  of  their 
arms;  ami  to  remember  that  the  Vandals  had  been  the 
tyrants,  but  that  ihey  were  the  deliverers,  of  the  Afri- 
cans, who  must  now  be  respected  as  the  voluntary  and 
affectionate  subjects  of  their  common  sovereign.  The 
Romans  marched  through  the  streets  in  close  ranks, 
prepared  for  battle  if  an  enemy  had  appeared ;  the 
strict  order  maintained  bv  the  general  imprinted  on 
their  minds  the  duty  of  obedience ;  and  in  an  age  in 
which  custom  and  impunity  almost  sanctified  the  abuse 
of  conquest,  the  genius  of  one  man  repressed  the  pas- 
sions of  a  victorious  army.  The  voice  of  menace  and 
complaint  was  silent;  the  trade  of  Carthage  was  not 
interrupted;  while  Africa  changed  her  master  and  her 
government,  the  shops  continued  open  and  busy;  and 
the  soldiers,  after  sufficient  guards  had  been  posted, 
modestly  departed  to  the  houses  which  were  allotted 
for  their  reception.  Belisarius  fixed  his  residence  in 
the  palace  ;  seated  himself  on  the  throne  of  Genseric  ; 
accepted  and  distributed  the  barbaric  spoil  ;  granted 
their  lives  to  the  suppliant  Vandals ;  and  laboured  to 
repair  the  damage  which  the  suburb  of  Mandracium 
had  sustained  in  the  preceding  night.  At  supper  he 
entertained  his  principal  officers  with  the  form  and 
magnificence  of  a  royal  banquet."  The  victor  was  res- 
pectfully served  by  the  captive  officers  of  the  house- 
hold ;  and  in  the  moments  of  festivity,  when  the  im- 
partial spectators  applanded  the  fortune  and  merit  of 
Belisarius,  his  envious  flatterers  secretly  shed  their 
yenom  on  every  word  and  gesture  which  might  alarm 
the  suspicions  of  a  jealous  monarch.  One  day  was 
given  to  these  pompous  scenes,  which  may  not  be  des- 
pised as  useless,  if  they  attracted  the  popular  venera- 
tion; but  the  active  mind  of  Belisarius,  which  in  the 
pride  of  victory  could  suppose  a  defeat,  had  already 
resolved,  that  the  Roman  empire  in  Africa  should  not 
depend  on  the  chance  of  arms,  or  the  favour  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  fortifications  of  Carthage  had  alone  been 
exempted  from  the  general  proscription;  but  in  the 
Teign  of  ninety-five  years  they  were  suffered  to  decay 
by  the  thoughtless  and  indolent  Vandals.  A  wiser 
conqueror  restored  with  incredible  despatch  the  walls 
and  ditches  of  the  city.  His  liberality  encouraged  the 
workmen  ;  the  soldiers,  the  mariners,  and  the  citizens 
vied  with  each  other  in  the  salutary  labour;  and  Gel- 
imer,  who  had  feared  to  trust  his  person  in  an  open 
town,  beheld  with  astonishment  and  despair  the  rising 
strength  of  an  impregnable  fortress, 
p.  \aJ['  f  That  unfortunate  monarch,  after  the 
Gelimerand  the  'oss  0I"  his  capital,  applied  himself  to 
Vandals,  _  collect  the  remains  of  an  army  scattered, 
November  rather  than  destroyed,  by  the  preceding 
battle  ;  and  the  hopes  of  pillage  attracted 
some  Moorish  bands  to  the  standard  of  Gelimer.  He 
encamped  in  the  fields  of  Bulla,  four  days'  journey 
from  Carthage  ;  insulted  the  capital,  which  he  de- 
prived of  the  use  of  an  aqueduct;  proposed  a  high  re- 
ward for  the  head  of  every  Roman  ;  affected  to  spare 
the  persons  and  property  of  his  African  subjects,  and 


t  The  neighbourhood  of  Carthage,  the  sea.  the  land,  and  the  rivers? 
are  changed  almost  as  much  as  ihe  works  of  man.  The  isthmus,  or 
neck,  of  the  city  is  now  confounded  with  the  continent;  the  harbour 
is  a  ilry  plain  :  and  the  lake,  or  sta;rnum,  no  more  than  a  morass,  with 
six  or  seven  feel  water  in  the  mid-channel.  See  D'Anville,  (Geo- 
graphie  Ancienne,  torn.  Hi.  p.  82.)  Shaw,  (Travels,  p.  77—34.)  Mannol. 
(Description  de  l'Afrique,  torn.  ii.  p.  465.)  and  Thuanus,  (lviii.  12. 
loin.  iii.  p.  334.) 

o  From  Delphi,  the  name  of  Delphicum  was  given,  both  in  Greek 
and  Latin,  to  a  tripod  ;  and,  by  an  easy  analogy,  the  same  appellation 
was  extended  at  Rome,  Constantinople,  and "Carthaee,  lo  the  royal 
banquetine-room.  (Procopius,  Vandal.  I.  i.  c  21.  fiucange,  Gloss. 
Grace  p.  277.    £iJG?i»r,ad  Alexiad,  p  112.) 


secretly  negociated  with  the  Arian  sectaries  and  the 
confederate  Huns.  Under  these  circumstances,  the 
conquest  of  Sardinia  served  only  to  aggravate  his  dis- 
tress ;  he  reflected  with  the  deepest  anguish,  that  he 
had  wasted,  in  that  useless  enterprise,  five  thousand 
of  his  bravest  troops  ;  and  he  read,  with  grief  and 
shame,  the  victorious  letters  of  his  brother  Zano,  who 
expressed  a  sanguine  confidence  that  the  king-,  after 
the  example  of  their  ancestors,  had  already  chastised 
the  rashness  of  the  Roman  invader.  "Alas!  my 
brother,"  replied  Gelimer,  "  Heaven  has  declared 
against  our  unhappy  nation.  While  you  have  subdued 
Sardinia,  we'  have  lost  Africa.  No  sooner  did  Beli- 
sarius appear  with  a  handful  of  soldiers,  than  courage 
and  prosperity  deserted  the  cause  of  the  Vandals. 
Your  nephew  Gibamund,  your  brother  Ammatas,  have 
been  betrayed  to  death  by  the  cowardice  of  their  fol- 
lowers. Our  horses,  our  ships,  Carthage  itself,  and 
all  Africa,  are  in  the  power  of  the  enemy.  Yet  the 
Vandals  still  prefer  an  ignominious  repose,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  their  wives  and  children,  their  wealih  and  lib- 
erty. Nothing  now  remains,  except  the  field  of  Bulla, 
and  the  hope  of  your  valour.  Abandon  Sardinia;  fly 
to  our  relief ;  restore  our  empire,  or  perish  by  our  side." 
On  the  receipt  of  this  epistle.  Zano  imparted  his  grief 

I  to  the  principal  Vandals ;  but  the  intelligence  was 
prudently  concealed  from  the  natives  of  the  island. 
The  troops  embarked  in  one  hundred  and  twenty  gal- 

!  leys  at  the  port  of  Cagliari,  cast  anchor  the  third  day 

j  on  the  confines  of  Mauritania,  and  hastily  pursued  their 
march  to  join  the  royal  standard  in  the  camp  of  Bulla. 
.Mournful  was  the  interview;  the  two  brothers  embra- 
ced ;  they  wept  in  silence :  no  questions  were  asked 
of  the  Sardinian  victory;  no  inquiries  were  made  of 
the  African  misfortunes  :  they  saw  before  their  eyes 
the  whole  extent  of  their  calamities  ;  and  the  absence 
of  their  wives  and  children  afforded  a  melancholy  proof, 
that  either  death  or  captivity  had  been  their  lot.  The 
languid  spirit  of  the  Vandals  was  at  length  awakened 

I  and  united  by  the  entreaties  of  their  king,  the  example 
of  Zano,  and  the  instant  danger  which  threatened  their 
monarchy  and  religion.  The  military  strength  of  the 
nation  advanced  to  battle;  and  such  was  the  rapid  in- 
crease, that,  before  their  army  reached  Trieameron, 
about  twenty  miles  from  Carthage,  they  might  boast, 
perhaps  with  some  exaggeration,  that  they  surpassed, 
in  a  tenfold  proportion,  the  diminutive  powers  of  the 
Romans.  But  these  powers  were  under  the  command 
of  Belisarius  ;  and,  as  he  was  conscious  of  their  supe- 
rior merit,  he  permitted  the  barbarians  to  surprise  him 
at  an  unseasonable  hour.  The  Romans  were  instant- 
ly under  arms  :  a  rivulet  covered  their  front;  the  cav- 
alry formed  the  first  line,  which  Belisarius  supported 
in  the  centre,  at  the  head  of  five  hundred  guards  ;  the 
infantry,  at  some  distance,  was  posted  in  the  second 
line;  and  the  vioilance  of  the  general  watched  the 
separate  station  and  ambiguous  faith  of  the  Massagetae, 
who  secretly  reserved  their  aid  for  the  conquerors. 
The  historian  has  inserted,  and  the  reader  may  easily 
supply,  the  speeches  1  of  the  commanders,  who,  by  ar- 
guments the  most  opposite  to  their  situation,  inculca- 
ted the  importance  of  victory,  and  the  contempt  of  life. 
Zano,  with  the  troops  which  had  followed  him  to  the 
conquest  of  Sardinia,  was  placed  in  the  centre;  and 
the  throne  of  Genseric  might  have  stood,  if  the  multi- 
tude of  Vandals  had  imitated  their  intrepid  resolution. 
Casting  away  their  lances  and  missile  weapons,  they 
drew  their  swords,  and  expected  the  charge:  the  Ro- 
man cavalry  tiirice  passed  the  rivulet ;  they  were  thrice 
repulsed  ;  and  the  conflict  was  firmly  maintained,  till 
Zano  fell,  and  the  standard  of  Belisarius  was  displayed. 
Gelimer  retreated  to  his  camp  ;  the  Huns  joined  the 
pursuit  ;  and  the  victors  despoiled  the  bodies  of  the 
slain.    Yet  no  more  than  fifty  Romans,  and  eight  hun- 

x  These  orations  always  express  the  sense  of  the  limes,  and  some- 
times of  the  actors.    I  have  condensed  that  sense,  and  thrown  awsy 

declamation. 
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dred  Vandals,  were  found  on  the  field  of  battle;  so  in-  1 
c  >n-iderable  was  the  carnage  of  a  day,  which  extin- 
guished a  nation,  and  transferred  the  empire  of  Africa. 
In  the  evening,  Belisarius  led  his  infantry  to  the  attack] 
of  the  camp  ;  and  the  pusillanimous  flight  of  Gelimer 
exposed  the  vanity  of  his  recent  declinations,  that,  to 
the  vanquished,  death  was  a  relief,  life  a  burthen,  and 
infamy  the  only  object  of  terror.  His  departure  was 
secret;  but  as  soon  as  the  Vandals  discovered  that 
their  king  had  deserted  them,  they  hastily  dispersed, 
anxious  only  for  their  personal  safety,  and  careless  of 
every  object  that  is  dear  or  valuable  to  mankind.  The 
Romans  entered  the  camp  without  resistance;  and  the 
wildest  scenes  of  disorder  were  veiled  in  the  darkness 
and  confusion  of  the  night.  Every  barbarian  who  met| 
their  swords  was  inhumanly  massacred  ;  their  widows 
and  daughters,  as  rich  heirs,  or  beautiful  concubines, 
were  embraced  by  the  licentious  soldiers;  and  avarice 
itself  was  almost  satiated  with  the  treasures  of  gold 
and  silver,  the  accumulated  fruits  of  conquest  or  econ- 
omy in  a  long  period  of  prosperity  and  pi-ace.  In  this 
frantic  search,  the  troops  even  of  Belisarius  forgot 
their  caution  and  respect.  Intoxicated  with  lust  and 
rapine,  they  explored  in  small  parties,  or  alone,  the  ad- 
jacent fields,  the  woods,  the  rocks,  and  the  caverns, 
that  might  possibly  conceal  any  desirable  prize  :  laden 
with  booty,  they  deserted  their  ranks,  and  wandered 
without  a  guide,  on  the  high  road  to  Carthage  ;  and  if 
the  flying  enemies  had  dared  to  return,  vi  ry  few  of 
the  conquerors  would  have  escaped.  Deeply  sensible 
of  the  disgrace  and  danger,  Belisarius  passed  an  ap- 
prehensive night  in  the  field  of  victory  ;  at  the  dawn 
of  day,  he  planted  his  standard  on  a  hill,  recalled  his 
guards  and  veterans,  and  gradually  restored  the  modes- 
ty and  obedience  of  the  camp.  It  was  equally  the 
concern  of  the  Roman  general  to  subdue  the  hostile, 
and  to  save  the  prostrate,  barbarians  :  and  the  suppli- 
ant Vandals,  who  could  be  found  only  in  churches, 
were  protected  by  his  authority,  disarmed,  and  sepa- 
rately confined,  that  they  might  neither  disturb  the 
public  peace,  nor  become  the  victims  of  popular  re- 
venge. After  despatching  a  light  detachment  to  tread 
the  footsteps  of  Gelimer,  he  advanced  with  his  whole 
army,  about  ten  days'  march,  as  far  as  Hippo  Regius, 
which  no  longer  possessed  the  relics  of  St.  Augnstin.5' 
The  season,  and  the  certain  intelligence  that  the  Van- 
dal had  fled  to  the  inaccessible  country  of  the  Moors, 
determined  Belisarius  to  relinquish  the  vain  pursuit, 
and  to  fix  his  winter-quartprs  at  Carthage.  From 
thenep  he  despatched  his  principal  lieutenant,  to  inform 
the  emperor,  that  in  the  space  of  three  months,  he  had 
achieved  the  conquest  of  Africa. 

tonqupstof  Afri-  Belisarius  spoke  the  language  of 
baby  Belisarius,  truth.  The  surviving  Vandals  yielded, 
A.  D.  534.  -without  resistance,  their  arms  and  their 
freedom:  the  neighbourhood  of  Carthage  submitted 
lo  his  presence;  and  the  more  distant  provinces  were 
successively  subdued  by  the  report  of  his  victory. 
Tripoli  was  confirmed  in  her  voluntary  allegiance; 
Sardinia  and  Corsica  surrendered  to  an  officer,  who  car- 
ried, instead  of  a  sword,  the  head  of  the  valiant  Za- 
no  ;  and  the  isles  of  Majorca,  Minorca,  and  Yvica, 
consented  to  remain  an  humble  appendage  of  the  Af- 
rican kingdom.  Cajsarea,  a  royal  city,  which  in  looser 
geography  may  be  confounded  with  the  modern  Al- 
piers,  was  situate  thirty  days'  march  to  the  westward 
of  Carthage  :  by  land,  the  road  was  infested  by  the 


y  The  relics  of  Si.  Auiuslin  were  carried  by  the  African  bishops 
to  their  Sardinian  exile ;  (A.  D.  500.)  and  it  was  believed  in  the  eighth 
century,  that  Liutprand,  kins  of  the  Lombards,  transported  them 
(A.  D.  721.)  from  Sardinia  to  Pa  via.  In  the  year  1655,  the  Ausrustin 
friars  of  that  city  found  a  brick  arch,  marble  coffin,  silver  case,  silk 
■wrapper,  bones,  blood.  &c,  and  perhaps  an  inscrij  lion  of  Ajgostinoin 
Gothic  letters.  But  this  esefiil  discovery  has  been  disputed  by  rea- 
son and  jealousy.  (Baronius,  Annal.  A.  D.  725.  No.  2— 0.  Tille- 
mont,  Mem.  Ec'cles.  torn.  xiii.  p.  944.  Montfaugon,  Diarium  Ital. 
p.  26—30.  Muratori,  Antiq.  Ital.  Medii  JEvi.  torn.  v.  dissert,  lviii.  p.S-. 
who  had  composed  a  separate  treatise  before  the  decree  of  the  bishop 
Of  Pavii.  and  pope  Benedict  XIII. ■> 


Moors  ;  but  the  sea  was  open,  and  the  Romans  were 
now  masters  of  the  sea.  An  active  and  discreet  tri- 
bune sailed  as  far  as  the  Straits,  w  here  he  occupied 
Septem  or  Ceuta,1  which  rises  opposite  to  Gibraltar  on 
I  the  African  coast:  that  remote  place  was  afterwards 
adorned  and  fortified  by  Justinian  ;  and  he  seems  to 
have  indulged  the  vain  ambition  of  extending  his  em- 
pire to  the  columns  of  Hercules.  He  received  the 
messengers  of  victory  at  the  time  when  he  was  pre- 
paring to  publish  the  pandects  if  the  Roman  law; 
and  the  devout  or  jealous  emperor  ceb  brated  the  di- 
vine goodness,  and  confessed,  in  sile;  ce,  the  merit  of 
his  successful  general.1  Impatient  to  abolish  the 
temporal  and  spiritual  tyranny  of  the  Vandals,  he  pro- 
ceeded, without  delay,  to  the  full  establishment  of  the 
catholic  church.  Her  jurisdiction,  wealth,  and  immu- 
nities, perhaps  the  most  essential  part  of  episcopal  re- 
ligion, were  restored  and  amplified  with  a  Mberal 
hand  ;  the  Arian  worship  was  suppressed  ;  the  Dona- 
tist  meetings  were  proscribed  ;b  and  the  synod  of  Car- 
thage, by  the  voice  of  two  hundred  and  seventeen 
bishops,1  applauded  the  just  mea>ure  of  pious  retalia- 
tion. On  such  an  occasion,  it  may  not  be  presumed 
that  many  orthodox  prelates  were  absent ;  but  the 
comparative  smallness  of  their  number,  which  in  an- 
cient councils  had  been  twice  or  even  thrice  multiplied, 
most  clearly  indicates  the  decay  both  of  the  church 
and  state.  While  Justinian  approved  himself  the  de- 
fender of  the  faith,  he  entertained  an  ambitious  hope, 
that  his  victorious  lieutenant  would  speedily  enlarge 
the  narrow  limits  of  his  dominion  to  the  space  which 
they  occupied  before  the  invasion  of  the  Moors  and 
Vandals  ;  and  Belisarius  was  instructed  to  establish 
five  dukes  or  commanders  in  the  convenient  stations  of 
Tripoli,  Leptis,  Cirta,  Ca^sarea,  and  Sardinia,  and  to 
compute  the  military  force  of  pulnlines  or  borderers 
that  might  be  sufficient  for  the  defence  of  Africa.  The 
kingdom  i  f  the  Vandals  was  not  unworthy  of"the  pres- 
ence of  a  praetorian  pra>fect ;  and  four  consulars,  three 
presidents,  were  appointed  to  administer  the  seven 
provinces  under  his  civil  jurisdiction.  The  number 
of  their  subordinate  officers,  clerks,  messengers,  or  as- 
sistants, was  minutely  expressed  ;  three  hundred  and 
ninety-six  for  the  praefect  himself,  fifty  for  each  of  his 
vicegerents;  and  the  rigid  definition  of  their  fees  and 
salaries  was  more  effectual  to  confirm  the  right  than 
to  prevent  the  abuse.  These  magistrates  might  be  op- 
pressive, but  they  were  not  idle  ;  and  the  subtle  ques- 
tions of  justice  and  revenue  w  ere  infinitely  propagated 
under  the  new  government,  which  professed  to  revive 
the  freedom  and  equity  of  the  Roman  repuhlie.  The 
conqueror  was  solicitous  to  exact  a  prompt  and  plentiful 
supply  from  his  African  subjects;  and  he  allowed  them 
to  claim,  even  in  the  third  degree,  and  from  the  collat- 
eral line,  the  houses  and  lands  of  which  their  families 
had  been  unjustly  despoiled  by  the  Vandals.  After 
the  departure  of  Belisarius,  w  ho  acted  by  a  high  and 
special  commission,  no  ordinary  provision  was  made 
for  a  master-general  of  the  frees;  but  the  office  of 
praetorian  prajfect  was  intrusted  to  a  s'  lriier;  the  civil 
and  military  powers  were  united,  recording  to  the 
practice  of  Justinian,  in  the  chief  governor;  and  the 
representative  of  the  emperor  in  Afiica,  as  well  as  in 


r  Tx  t>j;  itsxiti^c  «*fo«jjGr(«,  is  the  expression  of  Procnpius.  (do 
Edific.  1.  vi.  c.  7.)  Ceuta,  which  has  been  def.u  ed  by  the  Portuguese, 
flourished  in  nobles  and  palaces,  in  agriculture  and  manufactures, 
under  the  more  prosperous  reisn  of  the  Arabs.  (l'Afrique  de  Marmol. 
tom.ii.  p.  236.) 

a  Sep  the  second  and  third  preambles  to  the  Pigrst,  or  Pandects, 
promulgated  A.  D.  533,  December  16.  To  the  titbs  cf  Va.iululir.ut 
and  Africanus.  Justinian,  or  rather  Belisarius,  had  acquired  a  just 
claim  :  Golhivus  was  premature,  and  Franciacua  false,  and  offensive) 
to  a  trreat  nation. 

b  Seethe  oriirinal  acts  in  Baronius.  (A.  D.  535,  No.  21—54  )  Th» 
emperor  applauds  his  own  clemency  to  the  heretics, cum  sufflciat  pis 
vivere. 

c  Dupin  (Geograph.  Sacra  Afiicana,  p.  lix.  ad  Optat.  Milev.)  ob- 
serves and  bewails  this  episcopal  decay.  In  the  more  prospercus  ago 
of  the  church,  he  had  noticed  690  bishoprics  ;  but  however  minute, 
were  the  dioceses,  it  is  not  probable  that  they  all  existed  at  the  same 
time. 
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THE  DECLINE  AND  FALL 


Chap.  11. 


Italy,  was  soon  distinguished  by  the  appellation  of 
Exarch.11 

Distress  and  cap-  ,  Yet  the  conquest  of  Africa  was  imper- 
tiviiyofGt'iinier,  feet,  till  her  formersovereign  was  deli ver- 
tile's  rin'"'  e'''  e'tner  a'ive  or  dead,  into  the  hands 
e  spring.  o^  ^e  Romans.  Doubtful  of  the  event, 
Gelimer  had  given  secret  orders  that  a  part  of  his  trea- 
sure should  he  transported  to  Spain,  where  lie  hoped  to 
find  a  secure  refuge  at  the  court  of  the  king  of  the  Visi- 
goths. But  these  intentions  were  disappointed  by  ac- 
cident, treachery,  and  the  indefatigable  pursuit  of  his 
enemies,  who  intercepted  his  flight  from  the  sea-shore, 
and  chased  the  unfortunate  monarch,  with  some  faith- 
ful followers,  to  the  inaccessible  mountain  of  Papua,'  in 
the  inland  country  of  Numidia.  He  was  immediately 
besieged  by  Pharas,  an  officer  whose  truth  and  sobriety 
were  the  more  applauded,  as  such  qualities  could  sel- 
dom be  found  among  the  Heruli,  the  most  corrupt  of 
the  barbarian  ti-ibes.  To  his  vigilance  Belisarius  had 
intrusted  this  important  charge;  and,  after  a  bold  at- 
tempt to  scale  the  mountain,  in  which  he  lost  a  hun- 
dred and  ten  soldiers,  Pharas  expected,  during  a  win- 
ter siege,  the  operation  of  distress  and  famine  on  the 
mind  of  the  Vandal  king.  From  the  softest  habits  of 
pleasure,  from  the  unbounded  command  of  industry  and 
wealth,  he  was  reduced  to  share  the  poverty  of  the 
Moors/  supportable  only  to  themselves  by  their  igno- 
rance of  a  happier  condition.  In  their  rude  hovels,  of 
mud  and  hurdles,  which  confined  the  smoke  and  exclu- 
ded the  light,  they  promiscuously  slept  on  the  ground, 
perhaps  on  a  sheep-skin,  with  their  wives,  their  chil- 
dren, and  their  cattle.  Sordid  and  scanty  were  their 
garments;  the  use  of  bread  and  wine  was  unknown; 
and  their  oaten  or  barley  cakes,  imperfectly  baked  in 
the  ashes,  were  devoured  almost  in  a  crude  state  by  the 
hungry  savages.  The  health  of  Gelimer  must  have 
sunk  under  these  strange  and  unwonted  hardships,  from 
whatsoever  cause  they  had  been  endured  ;  but  his  ac- 
tual misery  was  imbittered  by  the  recollection  of  past 
greatness,  the  daily  insolence  of  his  protectors,  and  the 
just  apprehension,  that  the  light  and  venal  Moors  might 
be  tempted  to  betray  the  rights  of  hospitality.  The 
knowledge  of  his  situation  dictated  the  humane  and 
friendly  epistle  of  Pharas.  "  Like  yourself,"  said  the 
chief  of  the  Heruli,  "  I  am  an  illiterate  barbarian,  but 
I  speak  the  language  of  plain  sense  and  an  honest 
heart.  Why  will  you  persist  in  hopeless  obstinacy? 
Why  will  you  ruin  yourself,  your  family,  and  na- 
tion ?  The  love  of  freedom  and  abhorrence  of  slavery  ? 
Alas!  my  dearest  Gelimer,  are  you  not  already  the 
worst  of  slaves,  the  slave  of  the  vilfi  nation  of  the 
Moors  1  Would  it  not  he  preferable  to  sustain  at  Con- 
stantinople a  life  of  poveity  and  servitude,  rather  than 
to  reign  the  undoubted  monarch  of  the  mountain  of 
Papua]  Do  you  think  it  a  disgrace  to  be  the  subject 
of  Justinian]  Belisarius  is  his  subject;  and  we  our- 
selves, whose  birth  is  not  inferior  to  your  own,  are  not 
ashamed  of  our  obedience  to  the  Roman  emperor.  That 
generous  prince  will  grant  you  a  rich  inheritence  of 
lands,  a  place  in  the  senate,  and  the  dignity  of  pa- 
trician :  such  are  his  gracious  intentions,  and  you  may 
depend  with  full  assurance  on  the  word  of  Belisarius. 
So  long  as  Heaven  has  condemned  us  to  suffer,  pa- 
tience is  a  virtue;  but  if  we  reject  the  proffered  deliv- 
erance, it  degenerates  into  blind  and  stupid  despair." 
"  I  am  not  insensible."  replied  the  king  of  the  Vandals, 
"  how  kind  and  rational  is  your  advice.    But  I  cannot 


(I  The  African  laws  of  Justinian  are  illustrated  bv  his  German  bio- 
grapher. (Cod.  1.  i.  lit.  27.  Novell.  3G,  37. 131.  Vit.  Justinian,  p.  »tt- 
377  ) 

e  Mount  Papua  is  placed  by  D'Anville  (torn.  iii.  p.  92.  and  Tabul. 
Imp.  Rom.  Occident)  near  Hippo  Regius  and  the  sea  ;  yet  this  situa- 
tion ill  airrees  with  the  long  pursuit  beyond  Hippo,  and  the  words  of 
Procopius,  (1.  ii.  c.  4.)  ■■•  i  «•■,  N-  ■'•       i-y  « re... 

f  Shaw  (Travels,  p.  220.)  most  accurately  represents  the  manners  of 
the  Bedovveer.s  and  Kabyles,  thr-  last  of  whom,  by  their  language,  are 
th<>  remnant  of  the  Woirs  :  yet  how  changed— bow  civilized  are  these 
modern  savages!-  provisions  are  plenty  among  them,  and  bread  is 
common. 


persuade  myself  to  become  the  slave  of  an  unjust  ene- 
my, who  has  deserved  my  implacable  hatred.  Him  I 
had  never  injured  either  by  word  or  deed  :  yet  he  has 
sent  against  me,  I  know  not  from  whence,  a  certain 
Belisarius,  who  has  cast  me  headlong  from  the  throne 
into  this  abyss  of  misery.  Justinian  is  a  man  ;  he  is 
a  prince;  does  he  not  dread  for  himself  a  similar  re- 
verse of  fortune  !  I  can  write  no  more  :  my  grief  op- 
presses me.  Send  me,  I  beseech  you,  my  dear  Pharas, 
send  me  a  lyre,«  a  spunge,  and  a  loaf  of  bread."  From 
the  Vandal  messenger,  Pharas  was  informed  of  the  mo- 
tives of  this  singular  request.  It  was  long  since  the 
king  of  Africa  had  tasted  bread  ;  a  deduction  had  fal- 
len on  his  eyes,  the  effect  of  fatigue  or  incessant  weep- 
ing; and  he  wished  to  solace  the  melancholy  hours, 
by  singing  to  the  lyre  the  sad  story  of  his  own  misfor- 
tunes. Thehumanity  of  Pnaras  was  moved  ;  he  sent  the 
three  extraordinary  gifts  ;  but  even  his  humanity  promp- 
ted him  to  redouble  the  vigilance  of  his  guard,  that  be 
might  sooner  compel  his  prisoner  to  embrace  a  resolu- 
tion advantageous  to  the  Romans,  but  salutary  to  him- 
S  If.  The  obstinacy  of  Gelimer  at  lenglh  yielded  to 
reason  and  necessity  ;  the  solemn  assurances  of  saf'ty 
and  honourable  treatment  were  ratified  in  the  emperor's 
name,  by  the  embassador  of  Belisarius;  and  the  king 
of  the  Vandals  descended  from  the  mountain.  The 
first  public  interview  «  as  in  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Car- 
thage ;  and  when  the  royal  captive  accosted  his  conquer- 
or, he  burst  into  a  fit  of  laughter.  The  crowd  might 
naturally  believe,  that  extreme  grief  had  deprived  Gel- 
imer of  his  senses;  but  in  this  mournful  state,  unsea- 
sonable mirth  insinuated  to  more  intelligent  observers, 
that  the  vain  and  transitory  scenes  of  human  greatness 
are  unworthy  of  a  serious  thought.11 

Their  contempt  was  soon  justified  by  Return  and  tri- 
a  new  example  of  a  vulgar  truth;  that  umph  of  Belisa- 
flattery  adheres  to  power,  and  envy  to  su-  a,'  n.  534. 
perior  merit.  The  chiefs  of  the  Roman  autumn, 
army  presumed  to  think  themselves  the  rivals  of  a  he- 
ro. Their  private  despatches  maliciously  affirmed, 
that  the  conqueror  of  Africa,  strong  in  his  reputation 
and  the  public  love,  conspired  to  seat  himself  on  the 
throne  of  the  Vandals.  Justinian  listened  with  too  pa- 
tient an  ear;  and  his  silence  was  the  result  of  jealousy 
rather  than  of  confidence.  An  honourable  alternative, 
of  remaining  in  the  province,  or  of  returning  to  the 
capital,  was  indeed  submitted  to  the  discretion  of  Bel- 
isarius; but  he  wisely  concluded,  from  intercepted  let- 
ters, and  the  knowledge  of  his  sovereign's  temper, 
that  he  must  either  resign  his  head,  erect  his  standard, 
or  confound  bis  enemies  by  his  presence  and  submis- 
sion. Innocence  and  courage  decided  bis  choice;  his 
guards,  captives,  and  treasures  were  diligently  em- 
barked ;  and  so  prosperous  was  the  navigation,  that 
his  arrival  at  Constantinople  preceded  any  certain 
account  of  his  departure  from  the  port  of  Carthage. 
Such  unsuspecting  loyalty  removed  the  apprehen- 
sions of  Justinian  ;  envy  was  silenced  and  inflamed  by 
the  public  gratitude;  and  the  third  Africanus  obtained 
the  honours  of  a  triumph,  a  ceremony  which  the  city 
of  Constantinople  had  never  seen,  and  which  ancient 
Rome,  since  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  had  reserved  for 
the  auspicious  arms  of  the  Cassars.'  From  the  palace 
of  Belisarius,  the  procession  was  conducted  through 
the  principal  streets  to  the  hippodrome;  and  this  mem- 
orable day  seemed  to  avenge  the  injuries  of  Genseric, 


s  By  Procopius  it  is  styled  a  lyre  ;  perhaps  harp  would  have  been 
more  national.  The  instruments  of  music  are  thus  distinguished  by 
Venantius  Fortunatus  : 

Romauusque  ij/ritibi  plaudat,  Barbarus  harpii. 

h  Herodotus  elegantly  describes  the  strange  effects  of  erief  in  ano- 
ther royal  captive,  Psammetichus  of  Egypt,  who  wept  at  the  lesser 
and  was  silent  at  the  greatest  of  his  calamities,  (1.  iii.  c.  11.)  In  the 
interview  of  Paulus  jEmilius  and  Perses,  Belisarius  might  study  his 
part:  but  it  is  probable  that  he  never  read  either  I, ivy  or  Plutarch, 
and  it  is  cerlain  that  his  generosity  did  not  need  a  tutor. 

i  After  the  title  of  imperalor  had  lost  the  old  military  sense,  and 
the  Roman  auspices  were  abolished  by  Christianity, (see La  Bleierie, 
Mem.  de  l'Acadnmie,lom  xxi  p. 302—332.)  a  triumph  might  be  given 
with  less  inconsistency  to  a  private  general. 


Chap.  II. 


OF  THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE. 
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and  to  expiate  the  shame  of  the  Romans.  The  wealth 
of  nations  was  displayed,  the  trophies  of  martial  or  ef- 
feminate luxury;  rich  armour,  golden  thrones,  and  the 
chariots  of  state  which  had  heen  used  hy  the  Vandal 
queen:  the  massy  furniture  of  the  royal  banquet,  the 
splendour  of  precious  stones,  the  elegant  forms  of  sta- 
tues and  vases,  the  inure  substantial  treasure  of  gold, 
and  the  holy  vessels  of  the  Jewish  temple,  which  after 
their  long  peregrination  were  respectfully  deposited  in 
the  christian  church  of  Jerusalem.  A  long  train  of  the 
noblest  Vandals  reluctantly  exposed  their  lofty  stature 
arid  manly  countenance.  Gelimer  slowly  advanced  ; 
he  was  clad  in  a  purple  r^be,  and  still  maintained  the 
majesty  of  a  king.  Not  a  tear  escaped  from  his  eyes, 
not  a  sigh  was  heard  ;  but  his  pride  or  piety  derived 
some  secret  consolation  from  the  words  of  Solomon,11 
which  he  repeatedly  pronounced,  vanity  !  vanity!  all 
is  vanity!  Instead  of  ascending  a  triumphal  car 
drawn  by  tour  horses  or  elephants,  the  modest  conquer- 
or inarched  on  foot  at  the  head  of  his  brave  compan- 
ions; his  prudence  might  decline  an  honour  too  con- 
spicuous for  a  subject;  and  his  magnanimity  might 
justly  disdain  what  had  been  so  often  sullied  by  the  vi- 
lest of  tyrants.  The  glorious  procession  entered  the 
gate  of  the  hippodrome  ;  was  saluted  by  the  acclama- 
tions of  the  senate  and  people;  and  halted  before  the 
throne  where  Justinian  and  Theodora  were  seated  to  re- 
ceive the  homage  ot  the  captive  monarch  and  the  vic- 
torious hero.  They  both  performed  the  customary  ad- 
oration ;  and  falling  prostrate  on  the  ground,  respect- 
fully touched  the  footstool  of  a  prince  who  had  not  un- 
sheathed his  sword,  and  of  a  prostitute  who  had  dan- 
ced on  the  theatre:  some  gentle  violence  was  used  to 
bend  the  stubborn  spirit  of  the  grandson  of  Genseric ; 
and  however  trained  to  servitude,  the  genius  of  Belisa- 
rius  must  have  secretly  rebelled.    He  was  immediate- 

Hissole  consul-       declared  c01'su!  for  the  ensuing  year, 
ship,        and  the  day  of  his  inauguration  resem- 
J  nu'a53f'     bled  l'ie  PomV  °^  a  seC0l|d  triumph;  his 
anuary  .     euTU]p  chair  was  borne  aloft  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  captive  Van  dals ;  and  the  spoils  of  war,  gold 
cups  and  rich  girdles,  were  profusely  scattered  among 
the  populace. 

End  of  Gelimer  But  the  purest  reward  of  Belisarius 
and  the  Vandals.  was  in  ihe  faithful  execution  of  a  treaty 
for  which  his  honour  had  been  pledged  to  the  king  of 
the  Vandals.  The  religious  scruples  of  Gelimer,  who 
adhered  to  the  Arian  heresy,  were  incompatible  with 
the  dignity  of  senator  or  patrician  :  but  he  received 
from  the  emperor  an  ample  estate  in  the  province  of 
Galatia,  where  the  abdicated  monarch  retired  w  ith  his 
family  and  friends,  to  a  life  of  peace,  of  affluence, 
and  perhaps  of  content.1  The  daughters  of  Hilderic 
were  entertained  with  the  respectful  tenderness  due  to 
their  age  and  misfortune;  and  Justinian  and  Theodora 
accepted  the  honour  of  educating  and  enriching  the  fe- 
male descendants  of  the  great  Theodosius.  The 
bravest  of  the  Vandal  youth  were  distributed  into  five 
squadrons  of  cavalry,  which  adopted  the  name  of  their 
benefactor,  and  supported  in  the  Persian  wars,  the  glory 
of  their  ancestors.  But  these  rare  exceptions,  the  re- 
ward of  birth  or  valour,  are  insufficient  to  explain  the 
fate  of  a  nation,  whose  numbers,  before  a  short  and 
bloodless  war,  amounted  to  more  than  six  hundred 
thousand  persons.  After  the  exile  of  their  king  and 
nobles,  the  servile  crowd  might  purchase  their  safety, 
by  abjuring  th  ir  character,  religion,  and  language; 
and  their  degenerate  posterity  would  be  insensibly 

*  If  the  Ecclesiastes  be  truly  a  work  of  Solomon,  and  not,  like 
Prior's  poein,  a  pious  and  mural  composition  of  more  recent  times,  in 
his  name,  and  on  the  subject  of  his  repentance.  The  latter  is  the 
Opinion  of  the  learned  and  free-spirited  Groiius;  (Op.  Theolog.  torn, 
i.  p.  25S.)  and  indeed  the  Ecclesiastes  and  Proverbs  display  a"larger 
compas3  of  thought  and  experience  than  seem  to  belong  either  to  a 
Jew  or  a  king. 

t  In  the  Belisaire  of  Marmontel,  the  kins  and  the  conqueror  of 
Africa  meet,  sup,  and  converse,  without  recollecting  each  other.  It  is 
surely  a  fault  of  that  romance,  that  not  only  the  hero",  but  all  to  whom 
he  had  been  so  conspicuously  known,  appear  to  havo  lost  their  eyes 
or  their  memory. 


mingled  with  the  common  herd  of  African  subjects. 
Yet  even  in  the  present  age,  and  in  the  heart  of  the 
Moorish  tribes,  a  curious  traveller  has  discovered  the 
white  complexion  and  long  flaxen  hair  of  a  northern 
race;™  and  it  was  formerly  believed,  that  the  boldest 
of  the  Vandals  fled  beyond  the  power,  or  even  the 
know  ledge,  of  the  Romans,  to  enjoy  their  solitary  fiee- 
dom  on  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  ocean."  Africa  had 
been  their  empire,  it  became  their  prison;  nor  could 
they  entertain  a  hope,  or  even  a  wish,  of  returning  to 
the  banks  of  the  Elbe,  where  their  brethren,  of  a  spirit 
less  adventurous,  still  wandered  in  their  native  forests. 
It  was  impossible  for  cowards  to  surmount  the  barriers 
of  unknown  seas  and  hostile  barbarians  :  it  w  as  im- 
possible for  brave  men  to  expose  their  nakedness  and 
defeat  before  the  eyes  of  their  countrymen,  to  describe 
the  kingdoms  which  they  had  lost,  and  to  claim  a 
share  of  the  humble  inheritance,  which,  in  a  happier 
hour,  they  bad  almost  unanimously  renounced.0  In 
the  country  between  the  Elbe  and  the  Oder,  several 
populous  villages  of  Lusatia  are  inhabited  by  the  Van- 
dals ;  they  still  preserve  their  language,  their  customs, 
and  the  purity  of  their  blood  ;  support,  with  some  im- 
patience, the  Saxon  or  Prussian  yoke;  and  serve, 
with  secret  and  voluntary  allegiance,  the  descendant 
of  ill e i r  ancient  kings,  who  in  his  garb  and  present 
fortune  is  confounded  with  the  meanest  of  his  vassals. p 
The  name  and  situation  of  this  unhappy  people  might 
indicate  their  descent  from  one  common  stock  with 
the  conquerors  of  Africa.  But  the  use  of  a  Sclavonian 
dialect  more  clearly  represents  them  as  the  last  rem- 
nant of  the  new  colonies,  who  succeeded  to  the  genu- 
ine Vandals,  already  scattered  or  destroyed  in  the  age 
of  Procopius. i 

If  Belisarius  had  been  tempted  to  he-  Manners  and  de- 
sitate  in  his  allegiance,  he  might  have  feat  of  the  Moors, 
urged,  even  against  the  emperor  himself,  A*  D-  a35- 
the  indispensable  duty  of  saving  Africa  from  an  enemy 
more  barbarous  than  the  Vandals.  The  origin  of  the 
Moors  is  involved  in  darkness:  they  were  ignorant  of 
the  use  of  letters.1  Their  limits  cannot  be  precisely 
defined  :  a  boundless  continent  was  open  to  the  Libyan 
shepherds;  the  change  of  seasons  and  pastures  regula- 
ted their  motions;  and  their  rude  huts  and  slender  fur- 
niture were  transported  with  the  same  ease  as  their 
arms,  their  families,  and  their  cattle,  which  consisted 
of  sheep,  oxen,  and  camels.'  During  the  vigour  of  the 
Roman  power,  they  observed  a  respectful  distance  from 
Carthage  and  the  sea-shore;  under  the  feeble  reign  of 
the  Vandals,  they  invaded  the  cities  of  Numidia,  oc- 
cupied the  sea-coast  from  Tangier  to  Ca?sarea,  and 
pitched  their  camps,  with  impunity,  in  the  fertile  prov- 
ince of  Byzacium.  The  formidable  strength  and  artful 
conductof  Belisarius  secured  the  neutrality  of  the  Moor- 


m  Shaw,  p.  51.  Yet  since  Procopius  (1.  ii.  c.  13.)  speaks  of  a  people 
of  mount  Alias,  as  alrpady  distinguished  by  white  bodies  and  yellow- 
hair,  the  phenomenon  (which  is  likewise  visible  in  ihe  Andes  of 
Peru,  Buffon,  torn.  iii.  p.  504.)  may  naturally  be  ascribed  to  the  ele- 
vation of  the  ground  and  the  temperature  uf  the  air. 

n  The  geographer  of  Ravenna  (I.  iii.  c.  xi.  p.  129,  130,  131.  Paris, 
168S.)  describes  the  Mauritania  Gaditana,  (opposite  to  Cadiz,)  ubi 
gens  Vandalorum,  a  Belisano  devicia  in  Africa,  fugit  et  nunquam 
comparuil. 

o  A  single  voice  had  protested,  and  Genseric  dismissed,  without  a 
formal  answer,  the  Vandals  of  Germany:  bul  those  of  Africa  derided 
his  prudence,  and  affected  to  despise  the  poverty  of  their  forests. 
(Procopius,  Vandal.  1.  i  c.  22.) 

P  From  the  mouth  of  Ihe  ereat  elector  (in  1687)  Tolluts  describes 
the  secret  royalty  and  rebellious  spirit  of  the  Vandals  of  Branden- 
burgh,  who  could  muster  five  or  six  thousand  soldiers  who  had  pro- 
cured some  cannon,  &c.  (Itinerar.  Hungar.  p.  42.  apud  Dubos,  Hist, 
de  la  Monarchic  Franchise,  lom.  i.  p  132,  1S3.)  The  veracity,  not  of 
the  elector,  but  of  Tollitis  himself,  may  justly  be  suspected. 

q  Procopius  (1.  i.  c.  22  )  was  in  total  darkness — --uii  M>'.fi  t.c  ouJj 
'.vu*  i.-  tm  o- ,o=, Under  the  reign  of  Dagobert,  (A.  D.  630.)  the 
Sclavonian  tribes  of  the  Sorbi  and  Venedi  already  bordered  on  Thu- 
ringia.  (iVIascou,  Hist,  of  the  Germans,  xv.  3,  4,  5.) 

r  Sallusl  represents  the  Moors  as  a  remnant  of  the  army  of  Heracles, 
(de  Bell.  Jugurlh.  c.  21.)  and  Procopius  (Vandal.  1.  ii.  c.  10.)  as  the 
posterity  of  the  Cananaeans  who  tied  from  the  robber  Joshua, 
He  quotes  two  columns,  with  a  Phoenician  inscription.    I  believe  in 
the  columns— I  doubt  the  inscription— and  I  reject  the  pedigree. 

s  Virgil  (Georgic.  iii.  333.)  and  Pomponius  Mela  (i.  S.)  describe  the 
wandering  life  of  the  African  shepherds,  similar  to  that  of  the  Arabs 
and  Tartars;  and  Shaw  (p.  222.)  is  the  best  commentator  on  the  poet 
and  the  geographet . 
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ish  princes,  whose  vanity  aspired  to  Teceive,  in  the  em- 
peror's iiame,  the  ensigns  of  their  regal  dignity.'  They 
were  astonished  by  the  rapid  event,  and  tr.  mbled  in 
the  presence  of  their  conqueror.  But  his  approaching 
departuie  soon  relieved  the  apprehensions  of  a  savage 
and  superstiiious  people  ;  the  number  of  their  wives  al- 
lowed them  to  disregard  the  safety  of  their  infant  hos- 
tages ;  and  when  the  Roman  general  hoisted  sail  in  the 
port  of  Carthage,  he  heard  the  cries,  and  almost  bi  held 
the  flames,  of  the  desolated  province.  Yet  he  persis- 
ted in  his  resolution;  and  leaving  only  a  part  of  his 
guards  to  reinforce  the  feeble  garrisons,  he  intrusted 
the  command  of  Africa  to  the  eunuch  Solomon,"  who 
proved  himself  not  unworthy  to  he  the  successor  of 
Belisarius.  In  the  first  invasion,  some  detachments, 
with  two  officers  of  merit,  were  surprised  and  intercep- 
ted;  but  Solomon  speedily  assembled  bis  troops, 
marched  from  Carthage  into  the  heart  of  the  country, 
and  in  two  great  battles  destroyed  sixty. thousand  of 
the  barbarians.  The  Moors  depended  on  their  multi- 
tude, their  swiftness,  and  their  inaccessible  mountains; 
and  the  aspect  and  smell  of  their  camels  are  said  to 
have  produced  some  confusion  in  the  Roman  cavalry.1 
But  as  soon  as  they  were  commanded  to  dismount,  they 
derided  this  contemptible  obstacle;  as  soon  as  the  co- 
lumns ascended  the  hills,  the  naked  and  disorderly 
crowd  was  dazzled  by  glittering  arms  and  regular  ev- 
olutions ;  and  the  menace  of  their  female  prophets  was 
repeatedly  fulfilled,  that  the  Moors  should  be  discom- 
fited by  a  benrdUa  antagonist.  The  victorious  eunuch 
advanced  thirteen  day s'  journey  from  Carthage,  to  be- 
siege mount  Aurasius,?  the  citadel  and  at  the  same  time 
the  garden  of  Nuniidia.  That  range  of  hills,  a  branch 
of  the  great  Atlas,  contains,  within  a  circumference  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty  miles,  a  rare  variety  of  soil 
and  climate;  the  intermediate  valleys  and  elevated 
plains  abound  with  rich  pastures,  perpetual  streams, 
and  fruits  of  a  delicious  taste  and  uncommon  magni- 
tude. This  fair  solitude  is  decorated  with  the  ruins  of 
Lambesa,  a  Roman  city,  once  the  seat  of  a  legion,  and 
the  residence  of  forty  thousand  inhabitants.  The  Ionic 
temple  of  vEsculapius  is  encompassed  with  Moorish 
huts;  and  the  cattle  now  graze  in  the  midst  of  an  am- 
phitheatre, under  the  shade  of  Corinthian  columns.  A 
sharp  perpendicular  r<  ck  rises  above  the  level  of 
the  mountain,  .*vhere  the  African  princes  deposited 
their  wives  and  treasure;  and  a  proverb  is  familiar  to 
the  Arabs,  that  the  man  may  eat  fire,  who  dares  to  at- 
tack the  craggy  cliffs  and  inhospitable  natives  of  mount 
Aurasius.  This  hardy  enterprise  was  twice  attempted 
by  the  eunuch  Solomon:  from  the  first,  he  retreated 
with  some  disgrace;  and  in  the  second,  his  patience 
and  provisions  were  almost  exhausted  ;  and  he  must 
again  have  retired,  if  he  had  not  yielded  to  the  impet- 
uous courage  of  his  troops,  who  audaciously  scaled,  to 
the  astonishment  of  the  Moors,  the  mountain,  the  hos- 
tile camp,  and  the  summit  of  the  Geminian  rock.  A 
citadel  was  erected  to  secure  this  important  conquest, 
and  to  remind  the  barbarians  of  their  defeat:  and  as 
Solomon  pursued  his  march  to  the  west,  the  long-lost 
province  of  Mauritanian  Sitifi  was  again  annexed  to  the 
Roman  empire.    The  Moorish  war  continued  several 


t  The  customary  sifts  were  a  sceptre,  a  crown  or  cap,  a  white  cloak, 
a  figured  tunic  and  shoes,  all  adorned  with  gold  and  silver,  nor  were 
thes»  precious  metals  less  acceptable  in  the  shape  of  coin.  (Procop. 
Vandal.  1.  i.  c.  23.) 

u  See  the  African  government  and  warfare  of  Solomon,  in  Proco- 
pius.  (Vandal.  1.  ii.  c.  10,  11,  12,  13.  19,  20.)  He  was  recalled,  and 
again  restored  ;  and  his  last  victory  dates  in  the  thirteenth  year  of 
Justinian.  (A.  I).  533.)  An  accident  in  his  childhood  had  rendered 
him  a  eunuch :  (1.  i.  c.  11  )  the  other  Roman  generals  were  amply  fur- 
nished with  beards,    ■;  ■■<  •-.  ««;.  :..  (1.  ii.  c.  8.) 

i  This  natural  antipathy  of  the  horse  for  the  camel,  is  affirmed  by 
the  ancients;  (Xenophon.  Cyropjed.  1.  vi.  p.  438. 1.  vii.  p.  483.  492. 
edit.  Hutchinson.  P.dyten.  Stratagem,  vii.  6.  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  viii.  26. 
j$Uian  de  Nalur.  Animal.  1.  iii.  c.  7.)  but  it  is  disproved  by  daily  ex- 
perience, and  doi  ided  by  the  best  judges,  the  orientals.  (Voyage 
d'Olearius,  p.  553.) 

y  Procopius  is  the  first  who  describes  mount  Aurasius.  (Vandal.  1.  ii. 
c.  13.  De  Edific.  1.  vi.  c.  7.)  He  may  be  compared  with  Leo  Africa- 
nus,  (dell  Africa,  parte  v.  in  Rainusio.  torn.  1.161.  77  recto,)  Marmol. 
(torn  ii.  p.  430.)  and  Shaw.  (p.  56—53.) 


years  after  the  departure  of  Belisarius ;  but  the  laurels 
which  he  reMgned  to  a  faithful  lieutenant,  may  be  justly 
ascribed  to  his  own  triumph. 

The  experience  of  past  faults,  which  Neutrality  of 
may  sometimes  correct  the  mature  aire  the  Visigoths, 
of  an  individual,  is  seldom  profitable  to  the  successive 
generations  of  mankind.  The  nations  of  antiquity, 
careless  of  each  other's  safety,  were  separately  van- 
quished and  enslaved  by  the  Romans.  This  awful  les- 
son might  have  instructed  the  barbarians  of  the  west  to 
oppose,  with  timely  counsels  and  confederate  arms, 
the  unbounded  ambition  of  Justinian.  Yet  the  same 
error  was  repeated,  the  same  consequences  were  felt, 
and  the  Goths,  both  of  Italy  and  Spain,  insensible  of 
their  approaching  danger,  beheld  with  indifference,  and 
even  with  joy,  the  rapid  downfall  of  the  Vandals.  After 
the  failure  of  the  royal  line,  Theudes,  a  valiant  and 
powerful  chief,  ascended  the  throne  of  Spain,  which 
he  had  formerly  administered  in  the  name  of  Theodo- 
ric  and  his  infant  grandson.  Under  his  command,  the 
Visigoths  besieged  the  fortress  of  Ceuta  on  the  African 
coast:  but,  while  they  spent  the  sahbath-day  in  peace 
and  devotion,  the  pious  security  of  their  camp  was  in- 
vaded by  a  sally  from  the  town  ;  and  the  king  himself, 
with  some  difficulty  and  danger,  escaped  from  the 
hands  of  a  sacrilegious  enemy.1  It  was  not  long  be- 
fore his  pride  and  resentment  were  gratified  by  a  sup- 
pliant embassy  from  the  unfortunate  Gelimer,  who  im- 
plored, in  his  distress,  the  aid  of  the  Spanish  monarch. 
But  instead  of  sacrificing  these  unworthy  passions  to 
the  dictates  of  generosity  and  prudence,  Theudes 
amused  the  ambassadors,  till  he  was  secretly  informed 
of  the  loss  of  Carthage,  and  then  dismissed  them  with 
obscure  and  contemptuous  advice,  to  seek  in  their  native 
country  a  true  knowledge  of  the  state  of  the  Vandals.1 
The  long  continuance  of  the  Italian  war  Conquest  of  the 
delayed  the  punishment  of  the  Visigoths;  Romans  inSpain, 
and  the  eyes  of  Theudes  were  closed  be-  A-  D'  5o0—  620, 
fore  they  tasted  the  fruits  of  his  mistaken  policy.  After 
his  death,  the  sceptre  of  Spain  was  disputed  by  a  civil 
war.  The  weaker  candidate  solicited  the  protection 
of  Justinian,  and  ambitiously  subscribed  a  treaty  of  al- 
liance, which  deeply  wounded  the  independence  and 
happiness  of  his  country.  Several  cities,  both  on  the 
ocean  and  the  Mediterranean,  were  ceded  to  the  Roman 
troops,  who  afterwards  refused  to  evacuate  those  pled- 
ges, as  it  should  seem,  either  of  safety  or  payment ;  and 
as  they  were  fortified  by  perpetual  supplies  from  Afri- 
ca, they  maintained  their  impregnable  stations,  for  the 
mischievous  purpose  of  inflaming  the  civil  and  reli- 
gious factions  of  the  barbarians.  Seventy  years  elapsed 
before  this  painful  thorn  could  be  extirpated  from  the 
bosom  of  the  monarchy  ;  and  as  long  as  the  emperors  re- 
tained any  share  of  these  remote  and  useless  posses- 
sions, their  vanity  might  number  Spain  in  the  list  of 
their  provinces,  and  the  successors  of  Alaric  in  the 
rank  of  their  vassals.b 

The  error  of  the  Goths  whoreigfned  in  „  ,. 

hi  ■  i  .      -  Belisarius  threa- 

aly  was  Jess  excusable  than  that  ot  lens  tne  Ostro- 

their  Spanish  brethren",  and  their  punish-  goths  of  Italy, 
riient  was  still  more  immediate  and  ter-  A'  D'  534' 
rible.  From  a  motive  of  private  revenge,  they  enabled 
their  most  dangerous  enemy  to  destroy  their  most  val- 
uable ally.  A  sister  of  the  great  Theodoric  had  been 
given  in  marriage  to  Thrasimond  the  African  king:' 
on  this  occasion,  the  fortress  of  Lilyba»umrt  in  Sicily 


z  Isid>r.  Chron.  p.  722.  edit.  Grot.  Mariana,  Hist.  Hispan.  I.  v.  c. 
8.  p.  173.  Yet  accordina  to  Isidore,  the  siege  of  Ceuta,  and  the  death 
of  Theudes,  happened  A.  -35.  H.  586:  A.  D.  548;  and  the  place  was 
defended,  not  by  the  Vandals,  but  by  the  Romans. 

a  Procopius.  Vandal.  1.  i.  c.  24. 

b  See  the  original  Chronicle  of  Isidore,  and  the  fifth  and  sixth  books 
of  the  History  of  Spain  by  Mariana.  The  Romans  were  finally  ex- 
pelled by  Suiidila  king  of  the  Visigoths.  (A.  D.  621—626.)  aftertheir 
reunion  to  the  catholic  church. 

c  See  In  •  marriage  and  fate  of  Anialafrida  in  Procopius.  (Vandal. 
1.  i.  c.  8,  9.)  and  in  Cassiodorius,  (Var.  ix.  I.)the  expostulation  of  her 
royal  brother.  Compare  likewise  the  Chronicle  of  Victor  Tunnunensis. 

<i  Lilybxum  was  built  by  the  Carthaginians,  Olymp.  xcv.  4.  and  in 
the  first  Punic  war ;  a  strong  situation,  and  excellent  harbour,  render- 
ed that  place  an  important  object  to  both  nations. 
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was  resigned  to  the  Vandals :  and  the  princess  Ama- 
lafriHa  was  attended  by  a  martial  train  of  one  thousand 
nobles,  and  five  thousand  G  thic  soldiers,  who  signa- 
lized their  valour  in  the  Moorish  wars.  Their  merit 
was  over-rated  hy  themselves,  and  perhaps  neglected 
by  the  Vandals  ;  they  viewed  the  country  with  envy, 
and  the  conquerors  with  disdain  ;  but  their  real  or  fic- 
titious conspiracy  was  prevented  hy  a  massacre;  the 
Goths  were  oppressed,  and  the  captivity  of  Amalafrida 
was  soon  followed  by  her  secret  and  suspicious  death. 
The  eloquent  pen  of  Cassiodorius  was  employed  to  re- 
proach the  Vandal  court  with  the  cruel  violation  of 
every  social  and  public  duty  ;  but  the  vengeance  which 
he  threatened  in  the  name  of  his  sovereign,  might  he  de- 
rided with  impunity,  as  long  as  Africa  was  protected 
by  the  sea,  and  the  Goths  were  destitute  of  a  navy. 
In  the  blind  impotence  of  grief  and  indignation,  they 
joyfully  saluted  the  approach  of  the  Romans,  enter- 
tained the  fleet  of  Belisarius  in  the  ports  of  Sicily,  and 
were  speedily  delighted  or  alarmed  by  the  surprising 
intelligence,  that  their  revenge  was  executed  beyond 
the  measure  of  their  hopes,  or  perhaps  of  their  wishes. 
To  their  friendship  the  emperor  was  indebted  for  the 
kingdom  of  Africa,  and  the  Goths  might  reasonahly 
think,  that  they  were  entitled  to  resume  the  posses- 
sion of  a  barren  rock,  so  recently  separated  as  a  nuptial 
gift  from  the  island  of  Sicily.  They  were  soon  unde- 
ceived by  the  haughty  mandate  of  Belisarius,  which 
excited  their  tardy  and  unavailing  repentance.  "The 
city  and  promontory  of  Lilybaenm,"  said  the  Roman 
general,  "belonged  to  the  Vandals,  and  I  claim  them 
by  the  right  of  conquest.  Your  submission  may  de- 
serve the  favour  of  the  emperor;  your  obstinacy  will 
provoke  his  displeasure,  and  must  kindle  a  war,  that 
can  terminate  only  in  your  utter  ruin.  If  you  compel 
us  to  take  up  arms,  we  shall  contend,  not  to  regain  the 
possession  of  a  single  city,  but  to  deprive  you  of  all  the 
provinces  which  you  unjustly  withhold  from  their 
lawful  sovereign,"  A  nation  of  two  hundred  thousand 
soldiers  might  have  smiled  at  the  vain  menace  of  Jus- 
tinian and  his  lieutenant :  but  a  spirit  of  discord  and  dis- 
affection prevailed  in  Italy,  and  the  Goths  supported, 
with  reluctance,  the  indignity  of  a  female  reign. e 

The  birth  of  Amalasontha,  the  regent 
de"hno?eAn,na.nad  ™*  V^u  of  Italy  /  united  the  two  most 
sontha,  queen  of  illustrious  families  of  the  barbarians. 
'a'd  5-22—534  ^er  m"tneri  the  sister  of  Clovis,  was 
descended  from  the  long-haired  kings  of 
the  Merovingian  race  ;s  and  the  regal  succession  of  the 
Amali  was  illustrated  in  the  eleventh  generation,  by 
her  father,  the  great  Thodoric,  whose  merit  might  have 
ennobled  a  plebeian  origin.  The  sex  of  his  daughter 
excluded  her  from  the  Gothic  throne  ;  but  his  vigilant 
tenderness  for  his  family  and  his  people  discovered 
the  last  heir  of  the  royal  line,  who^e  ancestors  had  ta- 
ken refuge  in  Spain;  and  the  fortunate  Eutharic  was 
suddenly  exalted  to  the  rank  of  a  consul  and  a  prince. 
He  enjoyed  only  a  short  time  the  charms  of  Amala- 
sontha, and  the  hopes  of  the  succession  ;  and  his  wid- 
ow, after  the  death  of  her  husband  and  father,  was  left 
the  guardian  of  her  son  Athalaric,  and  the  kingdom  of 
Italy.  At  the  age  of  about  twenty-eight  years,  the  en- 
dowments of  her  mind  and  person  had  attained  their 
perfect  maturity.  Her  beauty,  which,  in  the  apprehen- 
sion of  Theodora  herself,  might  have  disputed  the  con- 
quest of  an  emperor,  was  animated  by  manly  sense, 
activity,  and  resolution.  Education  and  experience 
had  cultivated  her  talents;  her  philosophic  studies 

e  Compare  the  different  passages  of  Procopius.  (Vandal.  1.  ii.  c.  5. 
Gothic,  l.i.  c.  3.) 

f  For  the  rei»n  and  character  of  Amalasontha,  see  Procopius, 
(Gothic.  1.  i.  c.  2 — 4.  and  Anecdot.  c.  16.  with  the  notes  of  Alemannus.) 
Cassiodorius,  (Var.  viii.  ix.  x.  and  xi.  1.)  and  Jornandes,  (de  Rebus 
Geticis  c.  59.  and  De  Successione  Regnorum,  in  Muratori.  torn.  i. 
p.  241.) 

E  The  marriage  of  Theodoric  with  Audefleda,  the  sister  of  Clovis, 
may  be  placed  in  the  year  495.  soon  after  the  conquest  of  Italy.  (De 
Buat,  Hist,  des  Peuples,  loin.  ix.  p.  213.)  The  nuptials  of  Eutharic 
and  Amalasontha  were  celebrated  in  515.  tCassiudor.  in  Chron.  p. 
453.) 
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were  exempt  from  vanity ;  and,  though  she  expressed 
herself  with  equal  elegance  and  ease  in  the  Greek,  the 
Latin,  and  the  Gothic  tongue,  the  daughter  of  Theodo- 
ric maintained  in  her  counsels  a  discreet  and  impene- 
trable silence.  By  a  faithful  imitation  of  the  virtues, 
she  revived  the  prosperity  of  his  reign  :  while  she 
strove  with  pious  care  to  expiate  the  faults,  and  to  ob- 
literate the  darker  memory,  of  his  declining, age.  The 
children  of  Boethius  and  Symmachus  were  restored 
to  their  paternal  inheritance:  her  extreme  lenity  never 
consented  to  inflict  any  corporal  or  pecuniary  penal* 
lies  on  her  Roman  subjects  ;  and  she  generously  des- 
pised the  clamours  of  the  Goths,  who,  at  the  end 
of  forty  years,  still  considered  the  people  of  Italy 
as  their  slaves  or  their  enemies.  Her  salutary  mea- 
sures were  directed  by  the  wisdom,  and  celebrated 
by  the  eloquence  of  Cassiodorius  ;  she  solicited  and  de- 
served the  friendship  of  the  emperor  ;  and  the  kingdoms 
of  Europe  respected,  both  in  peace  and  war,  the  majesty 
of  the  Gothic  throne.  But  the  future  happiness  of  the 
queen  and  of  Italy  depended  on  the  education  of  her 
son,  who  was  destined,  by  his  birth,  to  support  the 
different  and  almost  incompatible  characters  of  the 
chief  of  a  barbarian  camp,  and  the  first  magistrate  of  a 
civilized  nation.  From  the  age  of  ten  years,h  Athal- 
aric was  diligently  instructed  in  the  arts  and  sciences, 
either  useful  or  ornamental  for  a  Roman  prince  :  and 
three  venerable  Goths  were  chosen  to  instil  the  prin- 
ciples of  honour  and  virtue  into  the  mind  of  their  young 
king.  But  the  pupil  who  is  insensible  of  the  benefits, 
must  abhor  the  restraints,  of  education  ;  and  the  solici- 
tude of  the  queen,  which  affection  rendered  anxious 
and  severe,  offended  the  untractable  nature  of  her  son 
and  his  subjects.  On  a  solemn  festival,  when  the 
Goths  were  assembled  in  the  palace  of  Kavenna, 
the  royal  youth  escaped  from  his  mother's  apart- 
ment, and,  with  tears  of  pride  and  anger,  complained 
of  a  blow  which  bis  stubborn  disobedience  had  pro- 
voked her  to  inflict.  The  barbarians  resented  the  in- 
dignity which  had  been  offered  to  their  king;  accused 
the  Tegent  of  conspiring  against  his  life  and  crown; 
and  imperiously  demanded,  that  the  grandson  of  The- 
odoric should  be  rescued  from  the  dastardly  discipline 
of  women  and  pedants,  and  educated,  like  a  valiant 
Goth,  in  the  society  of  his  equals,  and  the  glorious  ig- 
norance of  his  ancestors.  To  this  rude  clamour,  im- 
portunately urged  as  the  voice  of  the  nation,  Amalason- 
tha was  compelled  to  yield  her  reason  and  the  dearest 
wishes  of  her  heart.  The  king  of  Italy  was  abandoned 
to  wine,  to  women,  and  to  rustic  sports  :  and  the  indis- 
creet contempt  of  the  ungrateful  youth,  betrayed  the 
mischievous  designs  of  his  favourites  and  her  enemies. 
Encompassed  with  domestic  foes,  she  entered  into  a 
secret  negociation  with  the  emperor  Justinian;  ob- 
tained the  assurance  of  a  friendly  reception,  and  had 
actually  deposited  at  Dyrrachium  in  Epirus,  a  treasure 
of  forty  thousand  pounds  of  gold.  Happy  would  it 
have  been  for  her  fame  and  safety,  if  she  had  calmly 
retired  from  barbarous  faction,  to  the  peace  and  splen- 
dour of  Constantinople.  But  the  mind  of  Amalasontha 
was  inflamed  by  ambition  and  revenge ;  and  while 
her  ships  lay  at  anchor  in  the  port,  she  waited  for  the 
success  of  a  crime  which  her  passions  excused  or  ap- 
plauded as  an  act  of  justice.  Three  of  the  most  dan- 
gerous malcontents  had  been  separately  removed,  un- 
der the  pretence  of  trust  and  command,  to  the  frontiers 
of  Italy  :  they  were  assassinated  by  her  private  emis- 
saries ;  and  the  blood  of  these  noble  Goths  rendered 
the  queen-mother  absolute  in  the  court  of  Ravenna, 
and  justly  odious  to  a  free  people.  But  if  she  had  la- 
mented the  disorders  of  her  son,  she  soon  wept  his  ir- 
reparable loss;  and  the  death  of  Athalaric,  who,  at  the 
age  of  sixteen,  was  consumed  by  premature  intemper- 


h  At  the  death  of  Theodoric,  his  grandson  Athalaric  is  described  by 
Procopius  as  a  boy  about  eisht  years  old, — okt*  y  t ywos  it*.  Cassiodo- 
rius, with  authority  and  reason,  adds  two  years  to  bis  age.— Infantu- 
lum  adhuc  vix  decennem. 
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ance,  left  her  destitute  of  any  firm  support  or  legal  au- 
thority. Instead  of  submitting  to  the  laws  of  her 
country,  which  held  as  a  fundamental  maxim,  that  the 
succession  could  never  pass  from  the  lance  to  the  dis- 
taff, the  daughter  of  Tlieodoric  conceived  the  imprac- 
ticable design  of  sharing,  with  one  of  her  cousins,  the 
regal  title,  and  of  reserving  in  her  own  hands  the  sub- 
stance of  supreme  power.  He  received  the  proposal 
with  profound  respect  and  affected  gratitude;  and  the 
eloquent  Cassiodorius  announced  to  the  senate  and  the 
emperor,  that  Amalasontha  and  Theodatus  had  ascend- 
ed the  throne  of  Italy.  His  birth  (for  his  mother  was 
the  sister  of  Theodoric)  might  be  considered  as  an 
imperfect  title;  and  the  choice  of  Amalasontha  was 
more  strongly  directed  by  her  contempt  of  his  avarice 
and  pusillanimity,  which  had  deprived  him  of  the 
love  of  the  Italians,  and  the  esteem  of  the  barbarian*. 
But  Theodatus  was  exasperated  by  the  contempt  which 
he  deserved  :  her  justice  bad  repressed  and  reproached 
the  oppression  which  he  exercised  against  his  Tuscan 
neighbours  ;  and  the  principal  Goths,  united  by  com- 
mon guilt  and  resentment,  conspired  to  instigate  his 

„  .,  ,  slow  and  timid  disposition.  The  letters 
Her  exile  and      .  .  r 

death,  oi  congratulation  were  scarcely  despatch- 
A.  D.  533.  e^  before  the  queen  of  Italy  was  impris- 
pn  '  oned  in  a  small  island  of  the  lake  of  Bol- 
sena,'  where,  after  a  short  confinement,  she  was  stran- 
gled in  the  hath,  by  the  order,  or  with  the  connivance, 
of  the  new  king,  who  instructed  his  turbulent  subjects 
to  shed  the  blood  of  their  sovereigns. 
Belisarius  in-  Justinian  beheld  with  joy  the  dissen- 
vadesandsub-  sions  of  the  Goths;  and  the  media- 
dlA?  1x525'  t,on  °f  an  a"y  concealed  and  promoted 
Dec.  31.  the  ambitious  views  of  the  conqueror. 
His  ambassadors,  in  their  public  audience,  demanded 
the  fortress  of  Lilybeeum,  ten  barbarian  fugitives,  and 
a  just  compensation  for  the  pillage  of  a  small  town 
on  the  Illyrian  borders  ;  but  they  secretly  negociated 
with  Theodatus  to  betray  the  province  of  Tuscany, 
and  tempted  Amalasontha  to  extricate  herself  from 
danger  and  perplexity,  by  a  free  surrender  of  the  king- 
dom of  Italy.  A  false  and  servile  epistle  was  sub- 
scribed by  the  reluctant  hand  of  the  captive  queen: 
but  the  confession  of  the  Roman  senators,  who  were 
sent  to  Constantinople,  revealed  the  truth  of  her  de- 
plorable situation;  and  Justinian,  by  the  voice  of  a 
new  ambassador,  most  powerfully  interceded  for  her 
life  and  liberty.  Yet  the  secret  instructions  of  the  same 
minister  were  adapted  to  serve  the  cruel  jealousy  of 
Theodora,  who  dreaded  the'  presence  and  superior 
charms  of  a  rival  ;k  he  prompted,  with  artful  and  am- 
biguous hints,  the  execution  of  a  crime  so  useful  to 
the  Romans;1  received  the  intelligence  of  her  death 
with  grief  and  indignation,  and  denounced,  in  his  mas- 
ter's name,  immortal  war  against  the  perfidious  assas- 
sin. In  Italy,  as  well  as  in  Africa,  the  guilt  of  a 
usurper  appeared  to  justify  the  arms  of  Justinian  ;  but 
the  forces  which  he  prepared  were  insufficient  for  the 
subversion  of  a  mighty  kingdom,  if  their  feeble  num- 
bers had  not  been  multiplied  by  the  name,  the  spirit, 

l  The  lake,  from  the  neighbouring  towns  of  Etruria,  was  styled 
either  Vulsiniensis  (now  of  Bolsena)orTarquiniensis.  Il  is  surround- 
ed with  while  rocks,  and  stored  with  fish  and  wild-fowl.  The  youn- 
ger Pliny  (Epist.  ii.  96.)  celebrates  two  woody  islands  that  floated  on 
its  waters  :  if  a  fable,  how  credulous  the  ancients  ! — if  a  fact,  how  care- 
less the  moderns  !  Yet.  since  Pliny,  the  island  may  have  been  fixed 
by  new  and  gradual  successions. 

[k  Amalasontha  was  dead  before  this  new  ambassador,  Peter  of 
Thessalonica,  arrived  in  Italy.  He  could  not  then  have  secretly  pro- 
cured her  death.  "  But,"  says  M.  de  St.  Croix,  "  it  is  not  improbable 
but  that  Theodora  might  have  been  engaged  in  some  criminal 
intrigue  with  Gudeline,~for  thiswifeof  Theodatus  had  written  to  her 
imploring  her  protection,  asserting  the  entire  confidence  which  her- 
self and  her  husband  had  always  placed  in  her  firmer  promises." 
(Cassiod.  Variar.  book  x.  ch.  20,  21.)  See  an  excellent  dissertation 
upon  Amalasontha  and  the  cause  of  her  death,  by  M.  de  St.  Croix,  in 
the  Archives  Liueraires,  revised  by  M.  Vanderbourff,  No.  50.  vol. 
xvii.  p.  216. — G.] 

1  Yet  Procopius  discredits  his  own  evidence,  (Anecdot.  c.  16.)  by 
confessing  that  in  his  public  history  he  had  not  spoken  the  truth. 
See  the  epistles  from  queen  Gundelina  to  the  empress  Theodora. 
(Yar.  x.  20,  21.  23.  and  observe  a  suspicious  wonl,  de  illapersoua,&c.) 
with  the  elaborate  Commentary  of  Buat,  (torn.  x.  p.  177 — 185.) 


and  the  conduct  of  an  hero.  A  chosen  troop  of  guards, 
who  served  on  horseback,  and  were  armed  with  lances 
and  bucklers,  attended  the  person  of  Belisarius ;  bis 
cavalry  was  composed  of  two  hundred  Huns,  three 
hunderd  Moors,  and  four  thousand  confederates,  and  the 
infantry  consisted  only  of  three  thousand  Isaurians. 
Steering  the  same  course  as  in  his  former  expedition, 
the  Roman  consul  cast  anchor  before  Catana  in  Sicily, 
to  survey  the  strength  of  the  island,  and  to  dtcide 
whether  he  should  attempt  the  conquest,  or  peaceably 
pursue  his  voyage  for  the  African  coast.  He  found 
a  fruitful  land  and  a  friendly  people.  Notwithstanding 
the  decay  of  agriculture,  Sicily  still  supplied  the  gran- 
aries of  Rome:  the  farmers  were  graciously  exempted 
from  the  oppression  of  military  quarters ;  and  the 
Goths,  who  trusted  the  defence  of  the  island  to  the  in- 
habitants, hud  some  reason  to  complain,  that  their  con- 
fidence was  ungratefully  betrayed.  Instead  of  solicit- 
ing and  expecting  the  aid  ol  the  king  of  Italy,  they 
yii  Ui id  to  the  first  summons  a  cheerful  obedience  :  and 
this  province,  the  first-fruits  of  the  Punic  wars,  was 
againr  after  a  long  separation,  united  to  the  Roman 
empire. m  The  Gothic  garrison  of  Palermo,  which 
alone  attempted  to  resist,  was  reduced,  after  a  short 
siege,  by  a  singular  stratagem.  Belisarius  introduced 
bis  ships  into  the  deepest  recess  of  the  harbour;  their 
boats  were  laboriously  hoisted  with  ropes  and  pulleys 
to  the  top-mast  head,  and  be  filled  them  with  archers, 
who,  from  that  superior  station,  commanded  the  ram- 
parts of  the  city.  After  this  easy,  though  successful 
campaign,  the  conqueror  entered  Syracuse  in  triumph, 
at  the  head  of  his  victorious  bands,  distributing  gold 
medals  to  the  people,  on  the  day  which  so  gloriously 
terminated  the  year  of  the  consulship.  He  passed  the 
winter  season  in  the  palace  of  ancient  kings,  amidst  the 
ruins  of  a  Grecian  colony,  which  once  extended  to  a  cir- 
cumference of  two  and  twenty  miles  but  in  the  spring, 
about  the  festival  of  Easter,  the  prosecution  of  his 
designs  was  interrupted  by  a  dangerous  revolt  of  the 
African  forces.  Carthage  was  saved  by  the  presence 
of  Belisarius,  who  suddenly  landed  with  a  thousand 
guards.  Two  thousand  soldiers  of  doubtful  faith  re- 
turned to  the  standard  of  their  old  commander;  and  he 
marched,  without  hesitation,  above  fifty  miles,  to  seek 
an  enemy  whom  he  affected  to  pity  and  despise.  Eight 
thousand  rebels  trembled  at  his  approach  :  they  were 
routed  at  the  first  onset,  by  the  dexterity  of  their  mas- 
ter; and  this  ignoble  victory  would  have  restored  the 
peace  of  Africa,  if  the  conqueror  had  not  been  hastily 
recalled  to  Sicily,  to  appease  a  sedition  which  was 
kindled  during  his  absence  in  his  own  camp.0  Disor- 
der and  disobedience  were  the  common  malady  of  the 
times  :  the  genius  to  command,  and  the  virtue  to  obey, 
resided  only  in  the  mind  of  Belisarius. 

Although  Theodatus  descended  from  Keignand  weak- 
a  race  of  heroes,  he  was  ignorant  of  the  tnLf9S9  °hPTctoiruc 
art,  and  averse  to  the  dangers,  of  war.  king  of  Italy, 
Although  he  find  studied  the  writings  octni'.f^ 
of  Plato  and  Tolly,  philosophy  was  in-     j\.  11.530. 
capable  of  purifying  his  mind  from  the  August, 
basest  passions,  avarice  and  fear.    He  had  purchased 
a  sceptre  by  ingratitude  and  murder:  at  the  first  men- 
ace of  an  enemy,  he  degraded  his  own  majesty,  and 
that  of  a  nation,  which  already  disdained  their  unwor- 
thy sovereign.    Astonished  by  the  recent  example  of 
Gelirner,  he  saw  himself  dragged  in  chains  through 
the  streets  of  Constantinople:  the  terrors  which  Ueli- 
sarius  inspired,  were  heightened  by  the  eloquence  of 

m  For  the  conquest  of  Sicily,  compare  the  narrative  of  Procopius 
with  the  complaints  of  Totila.  (Gothic.  1.  i.  c.  5.  I.iii.  c.  16.1  The 
Gothic  queen  had  lately  relieved  that  thankless  island.  (Var.  ix. 
10,  11.) 

n  The  ancient  magnitude  and  splendour  of  the  five  quarters  of  Sy- 
racuse, are  delineated  by  Cicero,  (in  Verrem,  actio  ii.  1.  iv.  c.  52,  53.) 
Strabo,  (1.  vi.  p.  415.)  and  D'Orvflle  Sicula,(tom.  ii.  p.  174—202.)  The 
new  city,  restored  by  Augustus,  shrunk  towards  the  island. 

o  Procopius  (Yandal.  1.  ii.  c.  14,  15.)  so  clearly  relates  the  return  of 
Belisarius  into  Sicily.  (  p.  146.  edit.  Hoeschelii,)  that  I  am  astonished 
at  the  strange  misapprehension  and  reproaches  of  a  learned  critic 
(CF.uvres  d?  la  Mothe  le  Vayer.  10m.  viii.  p.  162,  163  ) 


Chap.  II. 


OF  THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE. 


Peter,  the  Byzantine  ambassador :  and  that  bold  and 
subtle  advocate  persuaded  him  to  sign  a  treaty,  too  ig- 
nominious to  become  the  foundation  of  a  lasting-  peace. 
It  was  stipulated,  that  in  the  acclamations  of  the  Ro- 
man people,  the  name  of  the  emperor  should  be  always 
proclaimed  before  that  of  the  Gothic  king;  and  that  as 
often  as  the  statue  of  Theodatus  was  erected  in  brass 
or  marble,  the  divine  image  of  Justinian  should  be 
placed  on  its  right  hand.  Instead  of  conferring,  the 
king  of  Italy  was  reduced  to  solicit,  the  honours  of 
the  senate  ;  and  the  consent  of  the  emperor  was  made 
indispensable  before  he  could  execute,  against  a  priest 
or  senator,  the  sentence  either  of  death  or  confiscation. 
The  feeble  monarch  resigned  the  possession  of  Sicily  ; 
offered,  as  the  annual  mark  of  his  dependence,  a  crown 
of  gold,  of  the  weight  of  three  hundred  pounds  ;  and 
promised  to  supply,  at  the  requisition  of  his  sovereign, 
three  thousand  Gothic  auxiliaries  for  the  service  of  the 
empire.  Satisfied  with  these  extraordinary  conces- 
sions, the  successful  agent  of  Justinian  hastened  his 
journey  to  Constantinople  :  but  no  sooner  had  he  reach- 
ed the  Alban  villa,'1  than  he  was  recalled  by  the  anx- 
iety of  Theodatus;  and  the  dialogue  which  passed  be- 
tween the  king  and  the  ambassador  deserves  to  be  rep- 
resented in  its  original  simplicity.  "Are  you  of  opin- 
ion that  the  emperor  will  ratify  this  treaty  1  Perhaps. 
If  he  refuses,  what  consequence  will  ensue  1  War. 
Will  such  a  war  be  just  or  reasonable  ?  Most  assuredly  .- 
every  one  should  act  according  to  his  character.  What 
is  your  meaning  1  You  are  a  philosopher — Justinian  is 
emperor  of  the  Romans :  it  would  ill  become  the  disciple 
of  Plato  to  shed  the  blood  of  thousands  in  his  private 
quarrel:  the  successor  of  Jlugustus  should  vindicate  his 
rights,  and  recover  by  arms  the  ancient  provinces  of  his 
empire.''''  This  reasoning  might  not  convince,  but  it 
was  sufficient  to  alarm  and  subdue,  the  weakness  of 
Theodatus;  and  he  soon  descended  to  his  last  offer, 
that  for  the  poor  equivalent  of  a  pension  of  forty-pight 
thousand  pounds  sterling,  he  would  resign  the  king- 
dom of  the  Goths  and  Italians,  and  spend  the  remain- 
der of  his  days  in  the  innocent  pleasures  of  philosophy 
and  agriculture.  Both  treaties  were  intrusted  to  the 
hands  of  the  ambassador,  on  the  frail  security  of  an. 
oath  not  to  produce  the  second  till  the  first  had  been 
positively  rejected.  The  event  may  be  easily  foreseen  : 
Justinian  required  and  accepted  the  abdication  of  the 
Gothic  king.  His  indefatigable  agent  returned  from 
Constantinople  to  Ravenna,  with  ample  instructions; 
and  a  fair  epistle,  which  praised  the  wisdom  and  gene- 
rosity of  the  royal  philosopher,  granted  his  pension, 
with  the  assurance  of  such  honours,  as  a  subject  and  a 
catholic  might  enjoy  ;  and  wisely  referred  the  final 
execution  of  the  treaty,  to  the  presence  and  authority 
of  Belisarius.  But  in  the  interval  of  suspense,  two 
Roman  generals,  who  had  entered  the  province  of  Dal- 
matia,  were  defeated  and  slain  by  the  Gothic  troops. 
From  blind  and  abject  despair,  Theodatus  capriciously 
rose  to  groundless  and  fatal  presumption,")  and  dared 
to  receive,  with  menace  and  contempt,  the  amhassador 
of  Justinian;  who  claimed  his  promise,  solicited  the 
allegiance  of  his  subjects,  and  boldly  asserted  thf 
inviolable  privilege  of  his  own  character.  The  march 
of  Bnlisarius  dispelled  this  visionary  pride;  and  as  the 
first  campaign  r  was  employed  in  the  reduction  of  Sici- 


p  The  ancient  Alba  was  ruined  in  the  first  age  of  Rome.  On  the 
same  snot,  orat  leasi  in  the  neighbourhood^  successively  arose,  1,  The 
villa  of  Pompey,  &c.  2.  A  camp  of  the  praetorian  cohorts.  3.  The 
modern  episcopal  city  of  Albanum  or  Albano.  (Procop.  Goth.  1.  ii.  c. 
4.  Cluver.  Ttal.  Anliq.  torn.  ii.  p.  914.) 

.  q  A  Sibylline  oracle  was  r^ady  to  pronounce—Africa  capta mundus 
cum  nato  peribit ;  a  sentence  of  portentous  ambiguity,  (Gothic.  1.  i. 
c.  7.)  which  has  been  published  in  unknown  characters  by  Opsopae- 
sus,  an  editor  of  the  oracles.  The  Pere  Mattrel  has  promised  a  com- 
mentary ;  but  all  his  promises  have  been  vain  and  fruitless. 

r  In  his  chronology,  imitated  in  some  degree  from  Thucydides,  Pro- 
copius beeins  each  spring  the  years  of  Justinian  and  of  the  Gothic 
war  ;  and  his  first  a?ra  coincides  with  the  first  of  April  535.  and  not 
63o,  according  to  the  Annals  of  Baronius.  (Pagi.  Crit.  lorn.  ii.  p.  555. 
who  is  followed  by  Muratori  and  the  editors  of  Sigohius.)  Yet  in 
some  passages  we  are  al  a  loss  to  reconcile  the  dates  ef  Procopius  with 
himself,  and  with  the  Chronicle  of  Marcelltnus. 


ly,  the  invasion  of  Italy  is  applied  by  Procopius  to  the 
second  year  of  the  Gothic  war.5 

After  Belisarius  had  left  sufficient  gar-  Belisarius  in. 
risons  in  Palermo  and  Syracuse,  he  em-  vades  Italy,  and 
barked  his  troops  at  Messina,  and  landed  reduces  Naples, 
them,  without  resistance,  on  the  oppo- 
site shores  of  Rhegium.  A  Gothic  prince,  who  had 
married  the  daughter  of  Theodatus,  was  stationed 
with  an  army  to  guard  the  entrance  of  Italy ;  but  he 
imitated,  without  scruple,  the  example  of  a  sovereign, 
faithless  to  his  public  and  private  duties.  The  perfi- 
dious Ebermor  deserted  with  his  followers  to  the  Ro- 
man camp,  and  was  dismissed  to  enjoy  the  servile 
honours  of  the  Byzantine  court.'  From  Riiegium  to 
Naples,  the  fleet  and  army  of  Belisarius,  almost 
always  in  view  of  each  other,  advanced  near  three 
hundred  miles  along  the  sea-coast.  The  people  of 
Bruttium,  Lncania,  and  Campania,  who  abhorred  the 
name  and  religion  of  the  Goths,  embraced  the  specious 
excuse,  that  their  ruined  walls  were  incapable  of  de- 
fence ;  the  soldiers  paid  a  just  equivalent  for  a  plentiful 
market ;  and  curiosity  alone  interrupted  the  peaceful 
occupations  of  the  husbandman  or  artificer.  Naples, 
which  has  swelled  to  a  great  and  populous  capital, 
long  cherished  the  language  and  manners  of  a  Grecian 
colony  ;u  and  the  choice  of  Virgil  had  ennobled  this 
elegant  retreat,  w  hich  attracted  the  lovers  of  repose 
and  study,  from  the  noise,  the  smoke,  and  the  laborious 
opulence  of  Rome.'  As  soon  as  the  place  was  inves- 
ted by  sea  and  land,  Belisarius  gave  audience  to  the 
deputies  of  the  people,  who  exhorted  him  to  disregard 
a  conquest  unworthy  of  his  arms,  to  seek  the  Gothic 
king  in  a  field  of  battle,  and,  after  his  victory,  to  claim, 
as  the  sovereign  of  Rome,  the  allegiance  of  the  depen- 
dent cities.  "When  I  treat,  with  my  enemies, replied 
the  Roman  chief,  with  a  haughty  smile,  "I  am  more 
accustomed  to  give  than  to  receive  counsel :  but  I  hold 
in  one  hand  inevitable  ruin,  and  in  the  other,  peace  and 
freedom,  such  as  Sicily  now  enjoys."  The  impatience 
of  delay  urged  him  to  grant  the  most  liberal  terms;  his 
honour  secured  their  performance :  but  Naples  was 
divided  into  two  factions;  and  the  Greek  democracy 
was  inflamed  by  their  orators,  who,  with  much  spirit 
and  some  truth,  represented  to  the  multitude,  that  the 
Goths  would  punish  their  defection,  and  that  Belisari- 
us himself  mustesteem  their  loyalty  and  valour.  Their 
deliberations,  however,  were  not  perfectly  free:  the  city 
was  commanded  by  eight  hundred  barbarians,  whose 
wives  and  children  were  detained  at  Ravenna,  as  the 
pledge  of  "their  fidelity  ;  and  even  the  Jews,  who  were 
rich  and  numerous,  resisted,  with  desperate  enthusi- 
asm, the  intolerant  laws  of  Justinian.  In  a  much 
later  period,  the  circumference  of  Naples 1  measured 
only  two  thousand  three  hundred  and  sixty-three 
paces  the  fortifications  were  defended  by  precipices 
or  the  sea;  when  the  acqueducts  were  intercepted,  a 
supply  of  water  might  be  drawn  from  wells  and  foun- 


s  The  series  of  the  first  Gothic  war  is  represented  by  Procopius  (1. 
i.  c.  5—29. 1.  ii.  c.  1—30. 1.  iii.  c.  1.)  till  the  captivity  of  Viliges.  With 
the  ai  1  of  Sigonius  (Opp.  torn.  i.  de.  Imp.  Occident.  1.  xvii.  xviii.)  and 
Muratori.  (Annali  d'ltalia,  torn,  v.)  I  have  gleaned  some  few  addition- 
al facts. 

t  Jornandes.  de  Rebus  Geticis,  c.  CO.  p.  702.  edit.  Grcl.  and  torn.  i. 
p.  221.  Muratori,  de  Success.  Regn.  p.  241. 

u  Nero  (says  Tacitus,  Annal.  xv.  3.5.)  Neapolim  quasi  Grsecam 
urbem  detigit.  One  hundred  and  fifty  years  afterwards,  in  the  lime 
of  Septimius  Severus,  the  Hellenism  of  the  Neapolitans  is  praised  by 

PhiloStratUS  :   T'fvo;  'Ew.iii;;    xxi  y;u«oi  cb.v  >*•  Tag  fl-iTGuiaS  i«v  A.I. 

yjt  'Emi..,«ii  inc..   (Icon.  1.  i.  p.  7G3.  edit.Olear.) 

v  The  otium  of  Naples  is  praised  by  the  Roman  poets,  by  Virgil, 
Horace,  Silius  Ilalicus,  and  Statins.  (Cluver.  Ital.  Ant.  1.  iv.  p. 
1149,  1150.)  In  an  elegant  epistle,  (Sylv.  1.  iii.  5.  p. '  4— 98.  edit. 
Markland.)  Statins  undertakes  the  difficult  task  of  drawing  his  wife 
from  the  pleasures  of  Rome  to  that  calm  retreat. 

x  This  measure  was  taken  by  Roger  I.  after  the  conquest  of  Na- 
ples, (A.  D.  1139.)  which  he  made  the  capital  ofhis  new  kingdom. 
(Giannone,  Istoria  Civile,  torn.  ii.  p.  109.)  That  city,  the  third  in 
christian  Europe,  is  now  at  least  twelve  miles  in  circumference, (Jul. 
Caesar.  Capaccii.  Hist.  Neapol.  1.  i.  p.  47.)  and  contains  more  inhabi- 
tants (350,000)  in  a  given  space,  than  any  other  spot  in  the  known 
world. 

y  Not  geometrical,  but  common,  paces  or  steps,  of  22  French 
inches  :  (D'Anville,  Mesures  Itineraries,  p.  7,  8.)  the  23C3  do  not 
make  an  English  mile. 


THE  DECLINE  AND  FALL 


Chap.  II. 


tains  ;  and  the  stock  of  provisions  was  sufficient  to  con- 
sume the  patience  of  the  besiegers.  At  the  end  of 
twenty  days,  that  of  Belisarius  was  almost  exhausted, 
and  he  had  reconciled  himself  to  the  disgrace  of  aban- 
doning the  siege,  that  he  might  march,  before  the  win- 
ter season,  against  Rome  and  the  Gothic  king.  But 
his  anxiety  was  relieved  by  the  bold  curiosity  of  an 
Isaurian,  who  explored  the  dry  channel  of  an  aqueduct, 
and  secretlv  reported,  that  a  passage  might  be  perfora- 
ted to  introduce  a  file  of  armed  soldiers  into  the  heart  of 
the  city.  When  the  work  had  been  silently  executed,  the 
humane  general  risked  the  discovery  of  his  secret,  by  a 
last  and  fruitless  admonition  of  the  impending  danger. 
In  the  darkness  of  the  night,  four  hundred  Romans  en- 
tered the  aqueduct,  raised  themselves  by  a  rope,  which 
they  fastened  to  an  olive  tree,  into  the  house  or  garden 
of  a  solitary  matron,  sounded  their  trumpets,  surprised 
the  sentinels,  and  gave  admittance  to  their  companions, 
who  on  all  sides  scaled  the  walls,  and  burst  open  the 
gates  of  the  city.  Every  crime  which  is  punched  by- 
social  justice,  was  practised  as  the  rights  of  war;  the 
Huns  were  distinguished  by  cruelty  and  sacrilege,  and 
Belisarius  alone  appeared  in  the  streets  and  churches  of 
Naples  to  moderate  the  calamities  which  he  predicted. 
"The  gold  and  silver,"  he  repeatedly  exclaimed,  "are 
the  just  rewards  of  your  valour  .But  spare  the  inhabi- 
tants, they  are  christians,  they  are  suppliants,  they  are 
now  your  fellow-subjects.  Restore  the  children  to 
their  parents,  the  wives  to  their  husbands;  and  show 
them  by  your  generosity,  of  what  friends  they  have 
obstinately  deprived  themselves."  The  city  was  saved 
by  the  virtue  and  authority  of  its  conqueror;2  and  when 
the  Neapolitans  returned  to  their  houses,  they  found 
some  consolation  in  the  secret  enjoyment  of  their  hid- 
den treasures.  The  barbarian  garrison  enlisted  in  the 
service  of  the  emperor;  Apulia  and  Calabria,  deliver- 
ed from  the  odious  presence  of  the  Goths,  acknow- 
ledged his  dominion;  and  the  tusks  of  the  Calydonian 
boar,  which  were  still  shown  at  Beneventnm,  are  cu- 
riously described  by  the  historian  of  Belisarius.1 
.  The  faithful  soldiers  and  citizens  of 

Italy1,"5 °f  Naples  had  expected  their  deliverance 
A.  D.  536.  from  a  prince,  who  remained  the  inactive 
August—  an(j  a|most  indifferent  spectator  of  their 
A.  D.  o40.  .  ,  .     i  ■ 

ruin.     Iheodatus    secured    his  person 

within  the  walls  of  Rome,  while  his  cavalry  advanced 
forty  miles  on  the  Appian  way,  and  encamped  in  the 
Pomptine  marshes;  which,  by  a  canal  of  nineteen 
miles  in  length,  had  been  recently  drained,  and  con- 
verted into  excellent  pastures.b  But  the  principal 
forces  of  the  Goths  were  dispersed  in  Dalmatia,  Ve- 
netia  and  Gaul;  and  the  feeble  mind  of  their  king 
was  confounded  by  the  unsuccessful  event  of  a  divi- 
nation, which  seemed  to  presage  the  downfall  of  his 
empire.c  The  most  abject  slaves  have  arraigned  the 
guilt  or  weakness  of  an  unfortunate  master.  The 
character  of  Theodatus  was  rigorously  scrutinized  by 
a  free  and  idle  camp  of  barbarians,  conscions  of  their 
privilege  and  power:  he  was  declared  unworthy  of  his 
race,  his  nation  and  his  throne  ;  and  their  general  Vi- 
tiges,  whose  valour  had  been  signalized  in  the  Illyrian 


i  Belisarius  was  reproved  by  pope  Silverius  for  the  massacre.  He 
repeopled  Naples,  and  imported  colonies  of  African  captives  into  Sici- 
ly, Calabria,  and  Apulia.  (Hist.  Miscell.  1.  xvi.  in  Muratori,  torn.  i. 
p.  106, 107.) 

a  Beneventum  was  built  by  Diomede,  the  nephew  of  Jleleaeer, 
(Cluver.  lorn.  ii.  p.  1195,  1196.)  The  Calydonian  hunt  is  a  picture  of 
savase  life.  (Ovid,  Melamoruh.  1.  viii.)  Thirty  or  forty  heroes  were 
leagued  against  a  hog  :  the  brutes  (not  the  hog)  quarreled  with  a 
lady  for  the  head. 

b  The  Decennoxium  is  strangely  confounded  by  Cluverius  (torn.  ii. 
p.  1007.)  with  the  river  Ufens.  It  was  in  truth  a  canal  of  nineteen 
miles,  from  Forum  Appii  to  Terracina.  on  which  Horace  embarked  in 
the  niehl.  The  Decpnnovium  which  is  mentioned  by  Lucan.  Dion 
Cassius,  and  Cassiodorius,  has  bpen  sufficiently  ruined,  restored,  and 
obliterated.  (D'Anville,  Analyse  de  l'ltalie,  p.  133,  &c.) 

c  A  Jew  gratified  his  contempt  and  hatred  for  all  the  christians,  by 
enclosing  three  bands,  each  of  ten  hogs,  and  discriminated  by  the 
names  of  Goths,  Greeks,  and  Romans.  Of  the  first,  almost  all  were 
found  dead — almost  all  the  second  were  alive — of  the  third,  half 
died,  and  the  rest  lost  their  bristles.  No  unsuitable  emblem  of  the 
event. 


war,  was  raised  with  unanimous  applause,  on  the  buck- 
lers of  his  companions.  On  the  first  rumour,  the  abdi- 
cated monarch  tied  from  the  justice  of  his  country  ;  but 
he  was  pursued  by  private  revenge.  A  Goth  whom 
he  had  injured  in  his  lo>-e,  overtook  Theodatus  on  the 
Flaminian  way,  and,  regardless  of  his  unmanly  cries, 
slaughtered  him,  as  he  lay  prostrate  on  the  ground, 
like  a  victim  (says  the  historian)  at  the  foot  of  the  al- 
tar. The  choice  of  the  people  is  the  best  and  purest 
title  to  reign  over  them;  yet  such  is  the  prejudice  of 
every  age,  that  Vitiges  impatiently  wished  to  return 
to  Ravenna,  where  he  might  seize,  with  the  reluctant 
hand  of  the  daughter  of  Amalasontha,  some  faint  shad- 
ow of  hereditary  right.  A  national  council  was  im- 
mediately held,  and  the  new  monarch  reconciled  the 
impatient  spirit  of  the  barbarians  to  a  measure  of  dis- 
grace, which  the  misconduct  of  his  predecessor  ren- 
dered wise  and  indispensable.  The  Goths  consented 
to  retreat  in  the  presence  of  a  victorious  enemy  ;  to  de- 
lay till  the  next  spring  the  operations  of  offensive  war; 
to  summon  their  scattered  forces;  to  relinquish  their 
distant  possessions,  and  to  trust  even  Rome  itself  to 
the  faith  of  its  inhabitants.  Leuderis,  an  aged  war- 
rior, was  left  in  the  capital,  w  ith  four  thousand  sol- 
diers; a  feeble  garrison,  which  might  have  seconded 
the  zeal,  though  it  was  incapable  of  opposing  the 
wishes,  of  the  Romans.  But  a  momentary  enthu- 
siasm of  religion  and  patriotism  was  kindled  in  their 
minds.  They  furiously  exclaimed,  that  the  apostolic 
throne  should  no  longer  be  profaned  by  the  triumph  or 
toleration  of  Arianism  ;  that  the  tombs  of  the  Caesars 
should  no  longer  be  trampled  by  the  savages  of  the 
north  ;  and,  without  reflecting,  that  Italy  must  sink  in- 
to a  province  of  Constantinople,  they  fondly  hailed  the 
restoration  of  a  Roman  emperor  as  a  new  era  of  free- 
dom and  prosperity.  The  deputies  of  the  pope  and 
clergy,  of  the  senate  and  people,  invited  the  lieutenant 
of  Justinian  to  accept  their  voluntary  allegiance,  and 
to  enter  the  city,  whose  gates  would  be  thrown  open 
for  his  reception.  As  soon  as  Belisarius  had  fortified 
his  new  conquests,  Naples  and  Cumae,  he  advanced 
about  twenty  miles  to  the  banks  of  the  Vulturnus,  con- 
templated the  decayed  grandeur  of  Capua,  and  halted  at 
the  separation  of  the  Latin  and  Appian  ways.  The 
work  of  the  censor,  after  the  incessant  use  of  nine  cen- 
turies, still  preserved  its  primaeval  beauty,  and  not  a 
flaw  could  be  discovered  in  the  large  polished  stones, 
of  which  that  solid  though  narrow  road  was  so  firmly 
compacted.11  Belisarius,  however,  preferred  the  Latin 
way,  which,  at  a  distance  from  the  sea  and  the  marshes, 
skirted  in  a  space  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  along 
the  foot  of  the  mountains.  His  enemies 
had  disappeared  :  when  he  made  his  en-  ^''Se,6"6™ 
trance  through  the  Asinarian  gate,  the  A.  D. 536. 
garrison  departed  without  molestation  Dec"  10, 
along  the  Flaminian  way  ;  and  the  city,  after  sixty 
years'  servitude,  was  delivered  from  the  yoke  of  the 
barbarians.  Leuderis  alone,  from  a  motive  of  pride  or 
discontent,  refused  to  accompany  the  fugitives  ;  and 
the  Gothic  chief,  himself  a  trophy  of  victory,  was  sent 
with  the  keys  of  Rome  to  the  throne  of  the  emperor 
Justinian.' 

The  first  davs.  which  coincided  with  „.  ,„ 

,       .  ,  „  ,  .  SieseofRome 

the  old  saturnalia,  were  devoted  to  mu-  by  the  Gothj, 
tual  congratulation  and  the  public  j<~>y;  ^P'3^' 
and  the  catholics  prepared  to  celebrate,       1  arc  ' 
without  a  rival,  the  approaching  festival  of  the  nativi- 
ty of  Christ.    In  the  familiar  conversation  of  a  hero, 
the  Romans  acquired  some  notion  of  the  virtues  which 


d  Bergier  (Hist,  des  Grands  Cheniins  des  Romains,  torn.  l.p.  221  — 
228.  440^-444.)  examines  the  structure  and  materials,  while  D'Anville 
(Analyse  d'ltalie,  p.  200—213.)  defines  the  geographical  line. 

e  Of  the  first  recovery  of  Rome,  the  year  (536)  is  certain,  from  the 
series  of  events,  rather  than  from  the  corrupt  or  interpolated  text  of 
Procopius  :  the  month  (December)  is  ascertained  by  tvagrius ;  (1.  it 
c.  19.)  and  the  day  (the  tenth)  may  be  admitted  on  the  alight  evidence 
of  Nicephorus  Callistus,  (1.  xvii.c.  13.)  For  this  accurate  chronology 
we  are  indebted  to  the  diligence  and  judgment  of  Pagi,  (torn,  ii  p. 
559,  560.) 
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history  ascribed  to  their  ancestors  ;  they  were  edified 
by  the  apparent  respect  of  Belisarius  for  the  successor 
of  St.  Peter,  and  his  rigid  discipline  secured  in  the 
midst  of  war,  the  blessings  of  tranquillity  and  justice. 
They  applauded  the  rapid  success  of  his  arms,  which 
overran  the  adjacent  country  as  far  as  Narni,  Ferusia, 
and  Spoleto;  but  they  trembled,  the  senate,  the  clergy, 
and  the  unwarlike  people,  as  soon  as  they  understood 
that  he  had  resolved,  and  would  speedily  be  reduced, 
to  sustain  a  siege  against  the  powers  of  the  Gothic 
monarchy.  The  designs  of  Vitiges  were  executed,  du- 
ring the  winter  season,  with  diligence  and  effect. 
From  their  rustic  habitations,  from  their  distant  gar- 
risons, the  Goths  assembled  at  Ravenna  for  the  de- 
fence of  their  country ;  and  such  were  their  numbers, 
that  after  an  army  had  been  detatched  for  tin1  relief  of 
Dalmatia,  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  fighting  men 
marched  under  the  royal  standard.  According  to  the 
degrees  of  rank  or  merit,  the  Gothic,  king  distributed 
arms  and  horses,  rich  gifts  and  liberal  promises  :  he 
moved  abmg  the  Flaminian  way,  declined  the  useless 
sieges  of  Perusia  and  Spoleto,  respected  the  impreg- 
nable rock  of  Narni,  and  arrived  within  two  miles  of 
Rome  at  the  foot  of  the  Milvian  bridge.  The  narrow 
passage  was  fortified  with  a  tower,  and  Belisarius  had 
computed  the  value  of  the  twenty  days  which  must 
he  lost  in  the  construction  of  another  bridge.  But  the 
consternation  of  the  soldiers  of  the  tower,  who  either 
fled  or  deserted,  disappointed  his  hopes,  and  betrayed 
his  person  into  the  most  imminent  danger.  At  the 
head  of  one  thousand  horse,  the  Roman  general  sallied 
from  the  Flaminian  gate  to  mark  the  ground  of  an  ad- 
vantageous position,  and  to  survey  the  camp  of  the 
barbarians  ;  but  while  he  still  believed  them  on  the  other 
side,  of  the  Tiber,  he  was  suddenly  encompassed  and 
assaulted  by  their  innumerable  squadrons.  The  fate  of 
Italy  depended  on  his  life:  and  the  des  rters  pointed  to 
the  conspicuous  horse,  a  bay' with  a  white  face,  which 
he  rodp  on  that  memorable  day.  "Aim  at  the  hay  horse," 
was  the  universal  cry.  livery  bow  was  bent,  every 
javelin  was  directed,  against  that  fatal  object,  and  the 
command  was  repeated  and  obeyed  by  thousands  who 
were  ignorant  of  its  real  motive.  The  bolder  barba- 
rians advanced  to  the  more  honourable  combat  of  swords 
and  spears;  and  the  praise  of  an  enemy  has  graced 
the  fall  of  Visandus,  the  standard-bearer,?  who  main- 
tained his  foremost  station,  till  he  was  pierced  with 
thirteen  wounds,  perhaps  by  the  hand  of  Belisarius 
himself.  The  Roman  general  was  strong,  active,  and 
dexterous  :  on  every  side  he  discharged  his  weighty 
and  mortal  strokes  :  his  faithful  guards  imitated  his 
valour  and  defended  his  person  ;  and  the  Goths,  after 
the  loss  of  a  thousand  men,  fled  before  the  arms  of  a 
hero.  They  were  rashly  pursued  to  their  camp;  and 
the  Romans,  oppressed  by  multitudes,  made  a  gradual 
and  at  length  a  precipitate  retreat  to  the  gates  of  the 
city:  the  gates  were  shut  against  the  fugitives ;  and 
the  public  terror  was  increased  by  the  report,  that  Beli- 
sarius was  slain.  His  countenance  was  indeed  disfig- 
ured by  sweat,  dust,  and  blood  ;  his  voice  was  hoarse, 
his  strength  was  almost  exhausted  ;  but  his, unconquer- 
able spirit  still  remained  :  he  imparted  that  spirit  to  his 
desponding  companions,  and  their  last  desperate  charge 
was  felt  by  the  flyincr  barbarians,  as  if  a  new  army, 
vigorous  and  entire,  had  been  poured  from  the  city.  The 
Flaminian  gate  was  thrown  open  to  a  real 
triumph  ;  but  it  was  not  hef  re  Beliarins 
had  visited  every  post,  and  provided  for 
the  public  safety,  that  he  could  be  persuaded  by  his  wife 

f  A  horse  of  a  bay  or  red  colour  was  styled  fums  by  the  Greeks, 
balam  by  the  barbarians,  and  spadix  by  the  Romans.  Honesti  spa- 
dices,  says  Virgil.  (Georgic.  1.  Hi.  72.  with  the  Observations  of  Mar- 
tin and  Heyne.)  or  ,  s'gnifies  a  branch  of  the  palm- 
tree,  whose  name,  re.*.;,  is  synonymous  to  red.  (Aulus  Gellius.  ii. 
26.) 

g  I  interpret  Zx<  J »x.*?<oc.  not  as  a  proper  name,  but  an  office,  stand- 
ard-bearer, ffom  bandum,  (vexil'um.)  a  barbaric  word  adopted  by  the 
Greeks  and  Romans.  (Paul  Diacon.  1.  i.  r..  20.  p.  760.  Grot.  Nomina 
Gothica.  p.  57-3.    Ducange,  Gloss.  Latin,  torn.  i.  p.  539,  110.) 


Valour  of 
Belisarius. 


and  friends,  to  taste  the  needful  refreshments  of  food 
and  sleep.  In  the  more  improved  state  of  the  art 
of  war,  a  general  is  seldom  required  or  even  permitted 
to  display  the  personal  prowess  of  a  soldier  ;  and  the 
example  of  Belisarius  may  be  added  to  the  rare  ex- 
amples of  Henry  IV.  of  Pyrrhus,  and  of  Alexander. 

After  this  first  and  unsuccessful  trial 
of  their  enemies,  the  whole  army  of  the  H^  Horn"06 
Goths  passed  the  Tiber,  and  formed  the 
siege  of  the  city,  which  continued  above  a  year,  till 
their  final  departure.  Whatever  fancy  may  conceive, 
the  severe  compass  of  the  geographer  defines  the  cir- 
cumference of  Koine  within  a  line  of  twelve  miles  and 
three  hundred  and  forty-five  paces  :  and  that  circum- 
ference, except  in  the  Vatican  has  invariably  been  the 
same  from  the  triumph  of  Aurelian  to  the  peaceful  but 
obscure  reign  of  the  modern  popes. h  But  in  the  day  of 
her  greatness,  the  space  within  her  walls  was  crowded 
with  habitations  and  inhabitants;  and  the  populous 
suburbs,  that  stretched  along  the  public  roads,  were 
darted  like  so  many  rays  from  one  common  centre. 
Adversity  swept  away  these  extraneous  ornaments, 
and  left  naked  and  desolate  a  considerable  part  even  of 
the  seven  hills.  Yet  Pome  in  its  present  state  could 
send  into  the  field  above  thirty  thousand  males  of  a 
military  age  ;'  and,  notwithstanding  the  want  of  dis- 
cipline and  exercise,  the  far  greater  part,  inured  to  the 
hardships  of  poverty,  might  be  capable  of  bearing 
arms  for  the  defence  of  their  country  and  religion. 
The  prudence  of  Belisarius  did  not  neglect  this  impor- 
tant resource.  His  soldiers  were  relieved  by  the  zeal 
and  diligence  of  the  people,  who  watched  while  they 
slept,  and  laboured  while  liny  reposed  :  he  accepted 
the  voluntary  service  of  the  bravest  and  most  indigent 
of  the  Roman  youth  ;  and  the  companies  of  townsmen 
sometimes  represented,  in  a  vacant  post,  the  presence 
of  the  troops  which  had  been  drawn  away  to  more  es- 
sential duties.  But  his  just  confidence  was  placed  in 
the  veterans  who  had  fought  under  his  banner  in  the 
Persian  and  African  wars;  and  although  that  gallant 
hand  was  reduced  to  five  thousand  men,  he  undertook, 
with  such  contemptible  numbers,  to  defend  a  circle  of 
twelve  miles,  against  an  army  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  barbarians.  In  the  walls  of  Rome,  which 
Belisarius  constructed  or  restored,  the  materials  of  an- 
cient architecture  may  be  discerned  ;k  and  the  whole 
fortification  w  as  completed,  except  in  a  chasm  still  ex- 
tant between  the  Pincian  and  Flaminian  gates,  which 
the  prejudices  of  the  Goths  and  Romans  left  under  the 
effectual  guard  of  St.  Peter  the  apostle.'  The  battle- 
ments or  bastions  were  shaped  in  sharp  angles :  a  ditch, 
broad  and  deep,  protected  the  foot  of  the  rampart ;  and 
the  archers  on  the  rampart  were  assisted  by  military  en- 
gines; the  balista,  a  powerful  cross-bow,  which  darted 
short  but  massy  arrows;  the  onagri,  or  wild  asses, 
which,  on  the  principle  of  a  sling,  threw  stones  and  bul- 
lets of  an  enormous  size. 01  A  chain  was  drawn  across 
the  Tiber;  ihe  arches  of  the  acqueducts  were  made  im- 
pervious, and  the  mole  or  sepulchre  of  Hadrian0  was 

h  M.  D'Anville  has  given,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  for  tho 
year  1756,  (torn.  xxx.  p.  198-236.)  a  plan  of  Rome  on  a  smaller  scale, 
but  far  more  accurate  than  lhat  v.hich  he  had  delineated  in  1733  for 
Rollin's  History.  Experience  had  improved  his  knowledge  ;  and 
instead  of  Rossi's  topography,  he  used  the  new  and  excellent  map 
of  Nolli.  Pliny's  old  measure  of  thirteen  must  be  reduced  to  eight 
miles.    It  is  easier  to  alter  a  text,  than  to  remove  hillsor buildings. 

i  In  the  year  1709,  Labai  (Voyages en  Italie,  torn,  iii.p.  218.)  teck- 
oned  138,  6.8  christian  souls,  besides  Sor  10,000  Jews— without  souls  1 
—  in  ihe  year  1763,  the  numbers  exceeded  160,000. 

k  The  accurate  eye  of  Nardini  (Roma  Arnica,  1.  i.  c.  viii.  p.  31.) 
could  distinguish  the  tumultuarie  opera  di  Balisario. 

I  The  fissure  and  leaning  in  the  upper  pan  of  the  wall.  Which  Pro- 
enpina  observed,  (Goth.  1.  i.  c.  13.)  is  visible  to  the  present  hour. 
(Donat.  Roma  Velus,  1.  i.  c.  17.  p.  .13,  51  ) 

m  Lipsivs  (Opp.  torn.  iii.  Poliorcet.  i.  iii.)  was  ignorant  of  this 
clear  and  conspicuous  passage  of  Procopius.  (Goth.  1.  i.  c.  2'.)  Tho 
engine  was  named  -..  ->  ihe  wild  ass,  a  cakitrando.  (Hen.  Steph. 
Thesaur.  Lingua?  Graec.  lorn.  ii.  p.  1340,  13-11.  torn.  iii.  p.  677.)  I 
have  seen  an  ingenious  model,  contrived  and  executed  by  general 
Melville,  which  imitates  or  surpasses  the  art  of  antiquity. 

n  The  description  of  this  mausoleum,  or  mole  in  Procopius,  (1.  i.  c. 
25  )  is  the  first  and  best.  The  height  above  the  walls  <--  >.,-.. k 

••*.«■ .    On  Nolli's  great  plan,  the  sides  measure  260  English  feet. 
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converted,  for  the  first  time,  to  the  uses  of  a  citadel. 
That  venerable  structure,  which  contained  the  ashes  of 
the  Antonines,  was  a  circular  turret  rising  from  a 
quadrangular  basis:  it  was  covered  with  the  white 
marble  of  Pams,  and  decorated  by  the  statues  of  gods 
and  heroes  ;  and  the  lover  of  the  arts  must  read  with  a 
sigh,  that  the  works  of  Praxiteles  or  Lysippus  were 
torn  from  their  lofty  pedestals,  and  hurled  into  the 
ditch  on  the  heads  of  the  besiegers."  To  each  of  his 
lieutenants,  Belisarius  assigned  the  defence  of  a  gate, 
with  the  wise  and  peremptory  instruction,  that,  whatev- 
er might  be  the  alarm,  they  should  steadily  adhere  to 
their  respective  posts,  and  trust  their  general  for  the 
safety  of  Koine.  The  formidable  host  of  the  Goths 
was  insufficient  to  embrace  the  ample  measure  of  the 
city  :  of  the  fourteen  gates,  seven  only  were  invested 
from  the  Pr<enestiue  to  the  Flaminian  way;  and  Viii- 
ges  divided  his  troops  into  six  camps,  each  of  which 
was  fortified  with  a  ditch  and  rampart.  On  the  Tus- 
can side  of  the  river,  a  seventh  encampment  was 
formed  in  the  field  or  circus  of  the  Vatican,  for  the  im- 
portant purpose  of  commanding  the  Milvian  bridge 
and  the  course  of  the  Tiber;  but  they  approached  with 
devotion  the  adjacent  church  of  St.  Peter ;  and  the 
threshold  of  the  holy  apostles  was  respected  during 
the  siege  by  a  christian  enemy.  In  the  ages  of  victo- 
ry, as  often  as  the  senate  decreed  some  distant  con- 
quest, the  consul  denounced  hostilities,  by  unbarring, 
in  solemn  pomp,  the  gates  of  the  temple  of  Janus.' 
Domestic  war  now  rendered  the  admonition  superflu- 
ous, and  the  ceremony  was  superseded  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  new  religion.  But  the  brazen  temple  of 
Janus  was  left  standing  in  the  forum  ;  of  a  size  suffi- 
cient only  to  contain  the  statue  of  the  god,  five  cubits 
in  height,  of  a  human  form,  but  with  two  faces,  direc- 
ted to  the  east  and  west.  The  double  gates  were  like- 
wise of  brass;  and  a  fruitless  effort  to  turn  them  on 
their  rusty  hinges,  revealed  the  scandalous  secret,  that 
some  Romans  were  still  attached  to  the  superstition  of 
their  ancestors. 

Repulses  a  gene-  Eighteen  days  were  employed  by  the 
ral  assault  of  the  besiegers,  to  provide  all  the  instruments 
Golhs-  of  attack  which  antiquity  had  invented. 

Fascines  were  prepared  to  fill  the  ditches,  scaling-lad- 
ders to  ascend  the  walls.  The  largest  trees  of  the 
forest  supplied  the  timbers  of  four  battering-raure ; 
their  heads  were  arrned  with  iron;  they  were  suspen- 
ded by  ropes,  and  each  of  them  was  worked  by  the 
labour  of  fifty  men.  The  lofty  wooden  turrets  moved 
on  wheels  or  rollers,  and  formed  a  spacious  platform  of 
the  level  of  the  rampart.  On  the  morning  of  the  nine- 
teenth day,  a  general  attack  was  made  from  the 
Praenestine  gate  to  the  Vatican  :  seven  Gothic  columns, 
with  their  military  engines,  advanced  to  the  assault; 
and  the  Romans  who  lined  the  ramparts,  listened  with 
doubt  and  anxiety  to  the  cheerful  assurances  of  their 
commander.  As  soon  as  the  enemy  approached  the 
ditch,  Belisarius  himself  drew  the  first  arrow;  ami 
such  was  his  strength  and  dexterity,  that  he  transfixed 
the  foremost  of"  the  barbarian  leaders.  A  shout  of  ap- 
plause and  victory  was  re-echoed  along  the  wall.  He 
drew  a  second  arrow,  and  the  stroke  was  followed  with 
the  same  success  and  the  same  acclamation.  The  Ro- 
man general  then  gave  the  word,  that  the  archers 
should  aim  at  the  teams  of  oxen;  they  were  instantly- 
covered  with  mortal  wounds;  the  towers  which  they 
drew  remained  useless  and  immovable,  and  a  single 
moment  disconcerted  the  laborious  projects  of  the  king 


o  Praxiteles  excelled  in  Fauns,  and  thai  of  Athens  was  his  own 
masterpiece.  Rome  now  conlans  above  thirty  of  the  same  character. 
When  the  ditch  of  Si.  Angelo  was  cleansed  under  Urban  VIII.  the 
workmen  f  und  the  sleeping  Faun  of  the  Barberini  palace ;  but  a  \es, 
II  thigh,  and  the  right  arm,  had  been  broken  from  that  beautiful  statue. 
(Winkelman,  Hist,  de  l'Art,  torn.  ii.  p.      53.  torn.  iii.  p.  205  ) 

p  Pr-icopius  has  given  the  best  description  of  ihe  temple  of  Janus,  a 
Datio  al  deity  of  Latium.  (Hcyne.  Excurs.  v.  ad  1.  vii.  JEneid.)  It 
was  once  a  gate  in  the  primitive  city  of  Romulus  and  N'unia.  (Nardini, 
p.  13.  236.  329.)  Virgil  has  described  the  ancient  rite,  like  a  poet  and 
aa  antiquarian. 


of  the  Goths.  After  this  disappointment,  Vitiges  still 
continued,  or  feigned  to  continue,  the  assault  of  the 
Salarian  gate,  that  he  might  divert  the  attention  of  his 
adversary,  while  his  principal  forces  more  strenuously 
attacked  the  Prasnestine  gate  and  the  sepulchre  of 
Hadrian,  at  the  distance  of  three  miles  from  each  other. 
Near  the  former,  the  double  walls  of  the  Vivarium  ' 
were  low  or  broken;  the  fortifications  of  the  latter  were 
feebly  guarded  :  the  vigour  of  the  Goths  was  excited 
by  the  hope  of  victory  and  spoil  :  and  if  a  single  post 
had  given  way,  the  Romans,  and  Rome  itself,  were  ir- 
recoverably lost.  This  perilous  day  was  the  most  glo- 
rious in  the  life  of  Belisarius.  Amidst  tumult  and  dis- 
may, the  whole  plan  of  the  attack  and  defence  was 
distinctly  present  to  his  mind;  he  observed  the  changes 
of  each  instant,  weighed  every  possible  advantage, 
transported  his  person  to  the  scenes  of  danger,  and 
communicated  his  spirit  in  calm  and  decisive  orders. 
The  contest  was  fiercely  maintained  from  the  morning 
to  the  evening;  the  Goths  were  repulsed  on  all  sides, 
and  each  Roman  might  boast,  that  he  had  vanqui>hed 
thirty  barbarians,  if  the  strange  disproportion  of  num- 
bers were  not  counterbalanced  by  the  merit  of  one 
man.  Thirty  tin  usand  Goths,  according  to  the  con- 
fession of  their  own  chiefs,  perished  in  this  bloody  ac- 
tion ;  and  the  muliitude  of  the  wounded  was  equal  to 
that  of  the  slain.  When  they  advanced  to  the  assault, 
their  close  disorder  suffered  not  a  javelin  to  fall  with- 
out effect;  and  as  they  retired,  the  populace  of  the 
city  joined  the  pursuit,  and  slaughtered,  w  ith  impu- 
nity, the  backs  of  their  flying  enemies.  Hjs  sallies 
Belisarius  instantly  sallied  from  the 
gates;  and  while  the  soldiers  chanted  his  name  and 
victory,  the  hostile  engines  of  war  were  reduced  to 
ashes.  Such  was  the  loss  and  consternation  of  the 
Goths,  that,  from  this  day,  the  siege  of  Rome  degene- 
rated into  a  tedious  and  indolent  blockade;  and  they 
were  incessantly  harassed  by  the  Roman  general,  who, 
in  frequent  skirmishes,  destroyed  above  five  thousand 
of  their  bravest  troops.  Their  cavalry  was  unpractised 
in  the  use  of  the  bow;  their  archers  served  on  foot; 
and  this  divided  force  was  incapable  of  contending 
with  their  adversaries,  whose  lances  and  arrows,  at  a 
distance,  or  at  hand,  were  alike  formidable.  The  con- 
summate skill  of  Belisarius  embraced  the  favourable 
opportunities  :  and  as  he  chose  the  ground  and  the 
moment,  as  he  pressed  the  charge  or  sounded  the  re- 
treat/ the  squadrons  which  he  detached  were  seldom 
unsuccessful.  These  partial  advantages  diffused  an 
impatient  ardour  among  the  soldiers  and  people,  who 
hegan  to  feel  the  hardships  of  a  siege,  and  to  disregard 
the  dangers  of  a  general  engagement.  Each  plebeian 
conceived  himself  to  be  a  hero,  and  the  infantry,  who, 
since  the  decay  of  discipline,  were  rejected  from  the 
line  of  battle,  aspired  to  the  ancient  honours  of  the 
Roman  legion.  Belisarius  praised  the  spirit  of  his 
troops,  condemned  their  presumption,  yielded  to  their 
clamours,  and  prepared  the  remedies  of  a  defeat,  the 
possibility  of  which  he  alone  had  courage  to  suspect, 
in  the  quarter  of  the  Vatican,  the  Romans  prevailed  ; 
and  if  the  irreparable  moments  had  not  been  wasted  in 
the  pillage  of  the  camp,  they  might  have  occupied  the 
Milvian  bridge,  and  charged  in  the  rear  of  the  Gothic 
host.  On  the  other  side  of  the  Tiber,  Belisarius  ad- 
vanced from  the  Pinc.ian  and  Salarian  gates.  But  his 
army,  four  thousand  soldiers  perhaps,  was  lost  in  a  spa- 
cious plain;  they  were  encompassed  and  oppressed  by 
fresh  multitudes,  who  continually  relieved  the  broken 
ranks  of  the  barbarians.  The  valiant  leaders  of  the  in- 
fantry were  unskilled  to  conquer;  they  died  :  the  rc- 


q  Vivariumvms  an  angle  in  the  new  wall  enclosed  for  wild  beasls. 
(Procopius,  Goth.  I.  i.  c.  23.)  The  spot  is  still  visible  in  Nardini,  (1. 
iv.  c.  5.  p.  150  160.)  and  Nolli"s  great  plan  of  Rome. 

r  For  the  Roman  trumpet  and  its  various  notes,  consult  Lipsius,  de 
Militia  Romana.  (Opp.  loin,  iii.l.iv.  Dialog,  x.  p.  125— 129.)  A  mode 
of  distinguishing  the  charge  by  the  horse-trumpet  of  solid  brass,  and 
the  retreat  by  the  foot-trumpet  of  leather  and  light  wood,  was  recom- 
mended by  Procopius,  and  adopted  by  Belisarius.  (Go  h.  I  ii.c.  23.) 
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treat  (a  hasty  retreat)  was  covered  by  the  prudence  of 
the  general,  and  the  victors  started  buck  with  affright 
from  the  formidable  aspect  of  an  armed  rampart.  The 
reputation  of  Belisarius  was  unsullied  by  a  defeat;  and 
the  vain  confidence  of  the  Goths  was  not  less  service- 
able to  his  designs,  than  the  repentance  and  modesty 
of  the  Roman  troops. 

From  the  moment  that  Belisarius  had 
Diswessof  the  determined  to  sustain  a  siege,  his  assid- 
uous care  provided  Rome  against  the 
danger  of  famine,  more  dreadful  than  the  Gothic  arms. 
An  extraordinary  supply  of  corn  was  imported  from 
Sicily  ;  the  harvests  of  Campania  and  Tuscany  were 
forcibly  swept  for  the  use  of  the  city;  and  the  rights 
of  private  property  were  infringed  by  the  strong  plea 
of  the  public  safety.  It  might  easily  be  foreseen 
that  the  enemy  would  intercept  the  acqueducts ;  and 
the  cessation  of  the  water-mills  was  the  first  incon- 
venience, which  was  speedily  removed  by  mooring 
large  vessels,  and  fixing  mill-stones  in  the  current  of 
the  river.  The  stream  was  soon  embarrassed  by  the 
trunks  of  trees,  and  polluted  with  dead  bodies  :  yet  so 
effectual  were  the  precautions  of  the  Roman  general, 
that  the  waters  of  the  Tiber  still  continued  to  give 
motion  to  the  mills  and  drink  to  the  inhabitants:  the 
more  distant  quarters  were  supplied  from  domestic 
wells;  and  a  besieged  city  might  support,  without  im- 
patience, the  privation  of  her  public  baths.  A  large 
portion  of  Rome,  from  the  Praenestine  gale  to  the 
church  of  St.  Paul,  was  never  invested  by  the  Goths; 
their  excursions  were  restrained  by  the  activity  of  the 
Moorish  troops  :  the  navigation  of  the  Tiher,  and  the 
Latin,  Appian,  and  Ostian  ways,  were  left  free  and 
unmolested  for  the  introduction  of  corn  and  cattle,  or 
the  retreat  of  the  inhabitants,  who  sought  a  refuge  in 
Campania  or  Sicily.  Anxious  to  relieve  himself  from 
a  useless  and  devouring  multitude,  Belisarius  issued 
his  peremptory  orders  for  the  instant  departure  of  the 
women,  the  children,  and  slaves;  required  his  soldiers 
to  dismiss  their  male  and  female  attendants,  and  regu- 
lated their  allowance,  that  one  moiety  should  be  given 
in  provisions,  and  the  other  in  money.  His  foresight 
was  justified  by  the  increase  of  the  public  distress,  as 
soon  as  the  Goths  bad  occupied  two  important  posts  in 
the- neighbourhood  of  Rome.  By  the  loss  of  the  port, 
or,  as  it  is  now  called,  the  city  of  Porio,  he  was  de- 
prived of  the  country  on  the  right  of  the  Tiber,  and  the 
best  communication  with  the  sea:  and  he  reflected 
with  grief  and  anger,  that  three  hundred  men,  could  he 
have  spared  such  a  feeble  band,  might  have  defended 
its  impregnable  works.  Seven  miles  from  the  capi- 
tal, between  the  Appian  and  the  Latin  ways,  two 
principal  acqueducts  crossing,  and  again  crossing 
each  other,  enclosed  within  their  solid  and  lofty 
arches  a  fortified  space,'  where  Vitiges  established  a 
camp  of  seven  thousand  Goths  to  intercept  the  convoys 
of  Sicily  and  Campania.  The  granaries  of  Rome  were 
insensibly  exhausted,  the  adjacent  country  had  been 
wasted  with  fire  and  sword  ;  such  scanty  supplies  as 
might  yet  be  obtained  by  hasty  excursions,  were  the 
reward  of  valour,  and  the  purchase  of  wealth  :  the  for- 
age of  the  horses,  and  the  bread  of  the  soldiers,  never 
failed  ;  but  in  the  last  months  of  the  siege,  the  people 
were  exposed  to  the  miseries  of  scarcity,  unwholesome 
food,'  and  contagions  disorders.  Beiisarius  saw  and 
pitied  their  sufferings;  but  he  had  foreseen,  ami  he 
watched,  the  decay  of  their  loyalty,  and  the  progress 
of  their  discontent.    Adversity  had  awakened  the  Ro- 


i  Procopius  (Goth.  1.  ii.  c.  3.)  has  forgot  to  name  these  acmieducls  : 
nor  can  such  a  double  intersection,  at  such  a  dislance  from  Rome,  be 
Clearly  ascertained  from  the  writings  of  Frontinus  Fabretti  and  Eschi- 
nard,  de  Aquisand  de  Agro  Romano,  or  from  the  local  maps  of  Lameti 
and  Cingolani.  Seven  or  eight  miles  from  the  city, (50 stadia,)  on  the 
road  to  Albano,  between  the  Latin  and  Appian  ways,  1  discern  the 
remains  of  an  acqueduct,  (probably  the  Seplimian)  a  series  (630  paces) 
of  arches  twenty-five  feet  high,  (vyii*  f*?x  .) 

t  They  made  sausages,  •mt«,  of  mule's  flesh  :  unwholesome,  if 
the  animals  had  died  of  the  plague.  Otherwise  the  famous  Bologna 
sausages  are  said  to  be  made  of  ass  flesh.  (Voyages  de  Labat,  torn.  ii. 


mans  from  the,  dreams  of  grandeur  and  freedom,  and 
taught  them  the  humiliating  lesson,  that  it  was  of  small 
moment  to  their  real  happiness,  whether  the  name  of 
their  master  was  derived  from  the  Gothic  or  the  Latin 
language.  The  lieutenant  of  .Justinian  listened  to  their 
just  complaints,  but  he  rejected  with  disdain  the  idea  of 
flight  oi  capitulation;  repressed  their  clamorous  impa- 
tience for  battle  ;  amused  them  with  the  prospect  of  sure 
and  speedy  relief ;  and  secured  himself  and  the  city  from 
the  effects  of  their  despair  or  treachery.  Twice  in  each 
month  he  changed  the  station  of  the  officers  to  whom 
the  custody  of  the  gates  was  committed  :  the  various 
precautions,  of  patroles,  watch-words,  lights,  and  mu- 
sic, were  repeatedly  employed  to  discover  whatever 
passed  on  the  ramparts  ;  outguards  were  posted  beyond 
the  ditch,  and  the  trusty  vigilance  of  dogs  supplied  the 
more  doubtful  fidelity  of  mankind.  A  letter  was  inter- 
cepted, which  assured  the  king  of  the  Goths,  that  the 
Asinarian  gate,  adjoining  to  ihe  Lateran  church,  should 
be  secretly  opened  to  his  troops.  On  the  ExileofpopeSyi- 
proof  orsuspicion  of  treason,  several  sen-  verius,  A.D.537. 
ators  were  banished,  and  the  pope  Syl-  Nov  ir- 
verius  was  summoned  to  attend  the  representative  of 
his  sovereign,  at  his  head-quarters  in  the  Pincian  pal- 
ace.u  The  ecclesiastics  w  ho  followed  their  bishop,  were 
detained  in  the  first  or  second  apartment,11  and  he  alone 
was  admitted  to  the  presence  of  Belisarius.  The  con- 
queror of  Rome  and  Carthage  was  modestly  seated  at 
the  feet  of  Antonina,  who  reclined  on  a  stately  couch  : 
the  general  was  silent,  but  the  voice  of  reproach  and 
menace  issued  from  the  mouth  of  his  imperious  wife. 
Accused  by  credible  witnesses,  and  the  evidence  of  his 
own  subscription,  the  successor  of  St.  Peter  was  des- 
poiled of  his  pontifical  ornaments,  clad  in  the  mean 
habit  of  a  monk,  and  embarked,  without  delay,  for  a 
distant  exile  in  the  east.  At  the  emperor's  command, 
the  clergy  of  Rome  proceeded  to  the  choice  of  a  new 
bishop  ;  and  after  a  solemn  invocation  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  elected  the  deacon  Vigilius,  who  had  purchased 
the  papal  throne  by  a  bribe  of  two  hundred  pounds  rf 
gold.  The  profit,  and  consequently  ihe  guilt,  of  this 
simony,  was  imputed  to  Belisarius  :  but  the  hero  obey- 
ed the  orders  of  his  wife  ;  Antonina  served  the  passions 
of  the  empress;  and  Tin  odora  lavished  her  treasures, 
in  the  vain  hope  of  obtaining  a  pontiff  hostile  or  in- 
different to  the  council  of  Chaleedon.5 

The  epistle  of  Belisarius  to  the  emper-  Deliverance  of 
or  announced  his  victory,  his  danger,  and  Ule  t,ty" 
his  resolution.  ''According  to  your  commands,  we 
have  entered  the  dominions  of  the  Goihs.  and  reduced 
to  your  obedience,  Sicily,  Campania,  and  the  city  of 
Rome;  but  loss  of  these  conquests  will  be  more  dis- 
graceful than  their  acquisition  was  glorious.  Hitherto 
we  have  successfully  fought  against  the  multitudes  of 
the  barbarians,  but  their  multitudes  may  finally  prevail. 
Victory  is  the  gift  of  Providence,  but  the  reputation  of 
kingsand  generals  depends  on  the  success  or  the  failure 
of  their  designs.  Permit  me  to  speak  with  freedom  : 
if  you  wish  that  we  should  live,  send  us  subsistence; 
if  you  desire  that  we  should  conquer,  send  us  arms, 
horses,  and  men.  The  Romans  have  received  us  as 
friends  and  deliverers  ;  but  in  our  present  distress,  they 
will  be  either  betrayed  by  their  confidence,  or  we  shall 
be  oppressed  by  their  treachery  and  hatred.  For  my- 
self, my  life  is  consecrated  to  your  service:  it  is  yours 
to  reflect,  whether  my  death  in  this  situation  will  con- 


u  The  name  of  the  place,  the  hill,  and  the  adjoining  gate,  were  all 
derived  from  the  senator  Pincius.  Some  recent  vestiges  of  temples 
and  churches  are  now  smoothed  in  the  garden  of  the  IWinims  of  the 
Frinita  del  Monte.  (Nardini,  1.  iv.  c.  7.  p.  19G.  Eschinard,  p.  209,210. 
the  old  plan  of  BuBalinq, and  the  ?reat  plan  of  Nolli.)  Belisarius  had 
fixed  his  station  between  the  Pi. ician  and  Salarian  gales.  (Procop. 
Goth.  1.  i.  c.  15.) 

x  From  the  mention  of  the  primum  et  secundum  velum,  it  should 
seem  that  Belisarius,  even  in  a  siege,  represented  the  emperor,  and 
maintained  the  proud  ceremonial  >  f  the  Byzantine  palace. 

1  Of  this  act  of  sacrilege,  Procopius  ^Goth.  1.  i.  c.  25.)  is  a  dry  and 
reluctant  witness.  The  narralives  of  Liberatus  (Breviarium.  c.  22.) 
and  Anastasius  (do  Vit.  Pont.  p.  3H.)  are  characteristic,  but  passionate. 
Hear  the  execrations  of  cardinal  Baronius  :  (A.  1).  53G.  No.  123.  A.  I). 
539.  No.  4 — 20.)  portentum,  facinus  omni  execratiune  dignum. 
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tribute  to  the  glory  and  prosperity  of  your  reign." 
Perhaps  that  reign  would  have  been  equally  prosper- 
ous, if  the  peaceful  master  of  the  east  had  abstained 
from  the  conquest  of  Africa  and  Italy;  but  as  Justin- 
ian was  ambitious  of  fame,  he  made  some  efforts,  they 
were  feeble  and  languid,  to  support  and  rescue  his  vic- 
torious general.  A  reinforcement  of  sixteen  hundred 
Sclavoiuans  and  Huns  was  led  by  Martin  and  Valeri- 
an ;  and  as  they  bad  reposed  during  the  winter  season 
in  the  harbours  of  Greece,  the  strength  of  the  men  and 
horses  was  not  impaired  by  the  fatigues  of  a  sea-voy- 
age;  and  they  distinguished  their  valour  in  the  first 
sally  against  the  besiegers.  About  the  time  of  the 
summer  solstice,  Euthalius  landed  at  Terracina  with 
large  sums  of  money  for  the  payment  of  the  troops :  he 
cautiously  proceeded  along  the  Appian  way,  and  this 
convoy  entered  Rome  through  the  gate  Capena,1  w  hile 
Belisarius,  on  the  other  side,  diverted  the  attention 
of  the  Goths  by  a  vigorous  and  successful  skirmish. 
These  seasonable  aids,  the  use  and  reputation  of  which 
were  dexterously  managed  by  the  Roman  general,  re- 
vived the  courage,  or  at  least  the  hopes,  of  the  soldiers 
and  people.  The  historian  Procopius  was  despatched 
with  an  important  commission,  to  collect  the  troops 
and  provisions  which  Campania  could  furnish,  or  Con- 
stantinople had  sent;  and  the  secretary  of  Belisarius 
was  soon  followed  by  Antonina  herself,1  who  boldly 
traversed  the  posts  of  the  enemy,  and  returned  with  the. 
oriental  succours  to  the  relief  of  her  husband  and  the 
besieged  city.  A  fleet  of  three  thousand  Isaurians 
cast  anchor  in  the  bay  of  Naples,  and  afterwards  at 
Ostia.  Above  two  thousand  horse,  of  whom  a  part 
were  Thracians,  landed  at  Tarentum;  and,  after  the 
junction  of  five  hundred  soldiers  of  Campania,  and  a 
train  of  waggons  laden  with  wine  and  flour,  they  di- 
rected their  march  on  the  Appian  way  from  Capua  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  Rome.  The  forces  that  arrived 
by  land  and  sea,  were  united  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber. 
Antonina  convened  a  council  of  war  :  it  was  resolved 
to  surmount  with  sails  and  oars  the  adverse  stream  of 
the  river;  and  the  Goths  were  apprehensive  of  disturb- 
ing, by  any  rash  hostilities,  the  negociation  to  w  hich 
Belisarius  had  craftily  listened.  They  credulously 
believed  that  they  saw  no  more  than  the  vanguard  of  a 
fleet  and  army,  which  already  covered  the  Ionian  sea 
and  the  plains  of  Campania  ;  and  the  illusion  was  sup- 
ported by  the  haughty  language  of  the  Roman  general, 
when  he  gave  audience  to  the  ambassadors  of  Vitiges. 
After  a  specious  discourse  to  vindicate  the  justice  of 
his  cause,  they  declared,  that,  for  the  sake  of  peace, 
they  were  disposed  to  renounce  the  possession  of  Sicily. 
"The  emperor  is  not  less  generous,"  replied  his  lieu- 
tenant, with  a  disdainful  smile,  "  in  return  for  a  gift 
which  you  no  longer  possess,  he  presents  you  with  an 
ancient  province  of  the  empire;  he  resigns  to  the 
Goths  the  sovereignty  of  the  British  Island."  Brlisa- 
rius  rejected  with  equal  firmness  and  contempt  the  offer 
of  a  tribute;  but  he  allowed  the  Gothic  ambassadors  to 
seek  their  fate  from  the  mouth  of  Justinian  himself; 
and  consented,  with  seeming  reluctance,  to  a  truce  of 
three  months,  from  the  winter  solstice  to  the  equinox 
of  spring.  Prudence  might  not  safely  trust  either  the 
oaths  or  hostages  of  the  barbarians,  but  the  conscious 
superiority  of  the  Roman  chief  was  expressed  in  the 
Belisarius  re-  distribution  of  his  troops.  As  soon  as 
covers  many  fear  or  hunger  compelled  the  Goths  to 
ciaesof  Italy.  PVacuate  Alba,  Porto,  and  Centumcellae. 
their  place  was  instantly  supplied  ;  the  garrisons  of 
Narni,  Spoleto,  and  Perusia,  were  reinforced,  and  the 
seven  camps  of  the  besiegers  were  gradually  encom- 
passed with  the  calamities  of  a  siege.    The  prayers 


i  The  old  Capena  was  removed  by  Aurplian  to,  or  near,  the  modern 
gate  of  St  Sebastian,  (spp  Nolli's  plan.)  That  memorable  spot  has 
D  en  consecrated  by  the  Egerian  grove,  the  memory  of  Numa,  trium- 
phal arches,  the  sepulchres  of  the  Scipios,  Meiplli,  &c. 

a  The  expression  of  Procopius  ha?  an  invidious  cast — io^>v  ix  tcw 
•  rc».D»;  TI.C-.  rv/i&wut***  » *f *  5c », . (Goth.  1.  ii.  c.  4.)  Yet 
he  is  speaking  of  a  wuman. 


The  Goths  raise 
the  siege  of 
Rome, 
A.  1).  538. 
March ; 


and  pilgrimage  of  Datius,  bishop  of  Milan,  were  not 
without  effect;  and  he  obtained  one  thousand  Thraci- 
ans and  Isaurians,  to  assist  the  revolt  of  I  iguria  against 
her  Arian  tyrant.  At  the  same  time,  John  the  Sangui- 
nary,11 the  nephew  of  Vitalian,  was  detached  with  two 
thousand  chosen  horse,  first  to  Alba  on  the  Facine 
lake,  and  afterwards  to  the  frontiers  of  Pieenum  on  the 
Hadriatic  sea.  "In  that  province,"  said  Belisarius, 
"  the  Goths  have  deposited  their  families  and  treas- 
ures, without  a  guard  or  the  suspicion  of  danger. 
Doubtless  they  will  violate  the  truce;  let  them  feel 
your  presence,  before  they  hear  of  your  motions.  Spare 
the  Italians;  suffer  not  any  fortified  places  to  remain 
hostile  in  your  rear  ;  and  faithfully  reserve  the  spoil  of 
an  equal  and  common  partition.  It  would  not  be  rea- 
sonable," lie  added  with  a  laugh,  "  that  whilst  we  are 
toiling  to  the  destruction  of  the  drones,  our  more  fortu- 
nate brethren  should  rifle  and  enjoy  the  honey." 

The  whole  nation  of  the  Ostrogoths 
had  been  assembled  for  the  attack,  and 
was  almost  entirely  consumed  in  the 
siege  of  Rome.  If  any  credit  be  due  to 
an  intelligent  spectator,  one-third  at  least 
of  their  enormous  host  was  destroyed,  in  frequent  and 
bloody  combats  under  the  walls  of  the  city.  The  bad 
fame  and  pernicious  qualities  of  the  summer  air,  might 
already  be  imputed  to  the  decay  of  agriculture  and 
population;  and  the  evils  of  famine  and  pestilence 
were  aggravated  by  their  own  licentiousness,  and  the 
unfriendly  disposition  of  the  country.  While  Vitiges 
struggled  with  his  fortune,  while  he  hesitated  between 
shame  and  ruin,  bis  retreat  was  hastened  by  domestic 
alarms.  The  king  of  the  Goths  was  informed  by 
trembling  messengers,  that  John  the  Sanguinary  spread 
the  devastations  of  war  from  the  Apennine  to  the  Ha- 
driatic ;  that  the  rich  spoils  and  innumerable  captives 
of  Pieenum  were  lodged  in  the  fortifications  of  Rimini ; 
and  that  this  formidable  chief  had  defeated  his  uncle, 
insulted  his  capital,  and  seduced,  by  secret  correspon- 
dence, the  fidelity  of  his  wife,  the  imperious  daughter 
of  Amalasontha.  Yet,  before  he  retired,  Vitiges  made 
a  last  effort,  either  to  storm  or  to  surprise  the  city.  A 
secret  passage  was  discovered  in  one  of  the  acqueducts  ; 
two  citizens  of  the  Vatican  were  tempted  by  bribes  to 
intoxicate  the  guards  of  the  Aurelian  gate;  an  attack 
was  meditated  on  the  walls  beyond  the  Tiber,  in  a 
place  which  was  not  fortified  with  towers;  and  the  bar- 
barians advanced,  with  torches  and  scaling-ladders,  to 
the  assault  of  the  Pincian  gate.  But  every  attempt 
was  defeated  by  the  intrepid  vigilance  of  Belisarius 
and  his  band  of  veterans,  who,  in  the  most  perilous 
moments,  did  not  regret  the  absence  of  their  compan- 
ions ;  and  the  Goths,  alike  destitute  of  hope  and  sub- 
sistence, clamorously  urged  their  departure,  before 
the  truce  should  expire,  and  the  Reman  cavalry  should 
again  be  united.  One  year  and  nine  days  after  the 
commencement  of  the  siege,  an  army,  so  lately  strong 
and  triumphant,  burnt  their  tents  and  tumultuously  re- 
passed the  Milvian  bridge.  They  repassed  not  with 
impunity:  their  thronging  multitudes,  oppressed  in  a 
narrow  passage,  were  driven  headlong  into  the  Tiber, 
by  their  own  fears  and  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy;  and 
the  Roman  general,  sallying  from  the  Pincian  gale,  in- 
flicted a  severe  and  disgraceful  wound  on  their  retreat. 
The  slow  length  of  a  sickly  and  desponding  host 
was  heavily  dragged  along  the  Flaminian  way;  from 
whence  the  barbarians  were  sometimes  compelled  to 
deviate,  lest  they  should  encounter  the  hostile  garrisons 
that  guarded  the  high  road  to  Rimini  and  Ravenna. 
Yet  so  powerful  was  this  flying  army,  that  Vitiges 
spared  ten  thousand  men  for  the  defence  of  the  cities 
which  he  was  most  solicitous  to  preserve,  and  detached 
his  nephew  Uraias,  with  an  adequate  force,  for  the 
chastisement  of  rebellious  Milan.  At  the  head  of  his 
principal  army,  he  besieged  Rimini,  only  thirty-three 


b  Anastasius  (p.  40.)  has  preserved  this  epithet  of  Sanguinariut, 
which  might  do  honour  to  a  tiger. 
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miles  distant  from  the  Gothic  capital.  A  feeble  ram- 
part, and  a  shallow  ditch  were  maintained  by  the  skill 
and  valour  of  John  the  Sanguinary,  who  shared  the 
danger  and  fatigue  of  the  meanest  soldier,  and  emula- 
ted, on  a  theatre  less  illustrious,  the  military  virtues 
lose  Rimini-  °^  n's  Teat  commander.  The  towers 
'  and  battering  engines  of  the  barbarians 
were  rendered  useless;  their  attacks  were  repulsed; 
and  the  tedious  blockade,  which  reduced  the  garrison 
to  the  last  extremity  of  hunger,  afforded  time  for  the 
union  and  march  of  the  Roman  forces.  A  fleet  which 
had  surprised  Ancona,  sailed  along  the  coast  of  the  Ha- 
driatic  to  the  relief  of  the  besieged  city.  The  eunuch 
Narses  landed  in  Picenuin  with  two  thousand  Hernli 
and  five  thousand  of  the  bravest  troops  of  the  east.  The 
rock  of  the  Apennine  was  forced  ;  ten  thousand  veterans 
moved  round  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Belisarius  himself;  and  a  new  army,  whose 
encampment  blazed  with  innumerable  lights,  appeared 
to  advance  along  the  Flaminian  way.  Overwhelmed 
with  astonishment  and  despair,  the  Goths  abandoned 
the  siege  of  Rimini,  their  tents,  their  standards,  and 

their  leaders;  and  Vitiges,  who  gave  or 
relir6tnaRaVen"   Allowed  ^  example  of  flight,  never 

halted  till  he  found  a  shelter  within 
the  walls  and  morasses  of  Ravenna. 
Jealousy  of  the  To  these  walls,  and  to  some  fortresses 
Roman  generals,  destitue  of  any  mutual  support,,  the  Goth- 
A. D. 53S.  jc  monarchy  was  now  reduced.  The 
provinces  of  Italy  had  embrace]  the  party  of  the  em- 
peror; and  his  army,  gradually  recruited  to  the  number 
of  twenty  thousand  men,  must  have  achieved  an  easy 
and  rapid  conquest,  if  their  invincible  powers  had  not 
been  weakened  by  the  discord  of  the  Roman  chiefs. 
Before  the  end  of  the  siege,  an  act  of  blood,  ambigu- 
ous and  indiscreet,  sullied  the  fair  fame  of  Belisarius. 
Presidius,  a  loyal  Italian,  as  he  fled  from  Ravenna  to 
Rome,  was  rudely  stopped  by  Constantine,  the  military 
governor  of  Spoleto,  and  despoiled,  even  in  a  church, 
of  two  daggers  richly  inlaid  with  gold  and  precious 
stones.  As  soon  as  the  public  danger  had  subsided, 
Presidius  complained  of  the  loss  and  injury  :  his  com- 
plaint was  heard,  but  the  order  of  restitution  was  diso- 
beyed by  the  pride  and  avarice  of  the  offender.  Exas- 
perated by  the  delay,  Presidius  boldly  arrested  the 
general's  horse  as  he  passed  through  the  forum ;  and 
with  the  spirit  of  a  citizen,  demanded  the  common 
benefit  of  the  Roman  laws.  The  honour  of  Belisarius 
was  engaged  ;  he  summoned  a  council;  claimed  the 
obedience  of  his  subordinate  officer;  and  was  provoked, 
by  an  insolent  reply,  to  call  hastily  for  the  presence 
of  his  guards.  Constantine,  viewing  their  entrance 
as  the  signal  of  death,  drew  his  sword,  and  rushed 
on  the  general,  who  nimbly  eluded  the  stroke,  and  was 
protected  by  his  friends;  while  the  desperate  assassin 
was  disarmed,  dragged  into  a  neighbouring  chamber, 
and  executed,  or  rather  murdered,  by  the  guards,  at 

the  arbitrary  command  of  Belisarius.' 
Deatshtamine°n"  In  lhis  hasty  act  of  violence,  the  guilt  of 

Constantine  was  no  longer  remembered  ; 
the  despair  and  death  of  that  valiant  officer  were  se- 
cretly imputed  to  the  revenge  of  Antonina ;  and  each 
of  his  colleagues,  conscious  of  the  same  rapine,  was 
apprehensive  of  the  same  fate.  The  fear  of  a  common 
enemy  suspended  the  effects  of  their  en\y  and  discon- 
tent; but  in  the  confidence  of  approaching  victory, 
they  instigated  a  powerful  rival  to  oppose  the  con- 
queror of  Rome  and  Africa.  From  the  domestic  ser- 
vice of  the  palace,  and  the  administration  of  the  pri- 
The  eunuch  va,e  revenue,  Narses  the  eunuch  was 
Narses.      suddenly  exalted  to  the  head  of  an  ar- 


c  This  transaction  is  related  in  the  public  history  (Goth.  1.  ii.  c.  8.) 
with  candour  or  caution ;  in  the  Anecdotes  (o.  7.)  with  malevolence  or 
freedom  ;  hut  Marcellinus,  or  rather  his  continuator,  (in  Chron.)  casts 
a  shade  of  premeditated  assassination  over  the  death  of  Constantine. 
He  had  performed  good  service  to  Rome  and  Spoleto,  (Procop.  Goth. 
I.  i.  c.  7.  14.)  but  Alemannus  confounds  him  with  a  Constantianus 
comes  stabuli. 
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my;  and  the  spirit  of  a  hero,  who  afterwards  equalled 
the  merit  and  glory  of  Belisarius,  served  only  to  per- 
plex the  operations  of  the  Gothic  war.  To  his  prudent 
counsels,  the  relief  of  Rimini  was  ascribed  by  the 
leaders  of  the  discontented  faction,  who  exhorted  Nar- 
ses to  assume  an  independent  and  separate  command. 
The  epistle  of  Justinian  had  indeed  enjoined  his  obe- 
dience to  the  general ;  but  the  dangerous  exception, 
"as  far  as  may  be  advantageous  to  the  public  service," 
reserved  some  freedom  of  judgment  to  the  discreet  fa- 
vourite, who  had  so  lately  departed  from  the  sacred 
and  familiar  conversation  of  his  sovereign.  In  the  ex- 
ercise of  this  doubtful  right,  the  eunuch  perpetually 
dissented  from  the  opinions  of  Belisarius;  and,  after 
yielding  with  reluctance  to  the  siege  of  Urbino,  he  de- 
serted his  colleague  in  the  night,  and  marched  away 
to  the  conquest  of  the  ^Emiliao  province.  The  fierce 
and  formidable  bands  of  the  Heruli  were  attached  to 
the  person  of  Narses  ;d  ten  thousand  Romans  and  con- 
federates were  persuaded  to  march  under  his  banners  ; 
every  malcontent  embraced  the  fair  opportunity  of  re- 
venging his  private  or  imaginary  wrongs;  and  the 
remaining  troops  of  Belisarius  were  divided  and  dis- 
persed from  the  garrisons  of  Sicily  to  the  shores  of  the 
Iladriatic.  His  skill  and  perseverance  Firmness  and 
overcame  every  obstacle:  Urbino  was  authority  of 
taken,  the  sieges  of  Fajsula?,  Orvieto,  Belisarius. 
and  Auximum  were  undertaken  and  vigorously  prose- 
cuted ;  and  the  eunuch  Narses  was  at  length  recalled 
to  the  domestic  cares  of  the  palace.  All  dissensions 
were  healed,  and  all  opposition  was  subdued,  by  the 
temperate  authority  of  the  Roman  general,  to  whom 
his  enemies  could  not  refuse  their  esteem  ;  and  Beli- 
sarius inculcated  the  salutary  lesson,  that  the  forces  of 
the  state  should  compose  one  body,  and  be  animated 
by  one  soul.  But  in  the  interval  of  discoid,  the  Goths 
were  permitted  to  breathe ;  an  important  season  was 
lost,  Milan  was  destroyed,  and  the  northern  provinces 
of  Italy  were  afflicted  by  an  inundation  of  the  Franks. 

When  Justinian  first  meditated  the  invasion  of  Italy 
conquest  of  Italy,  he  sent  ambassadors  b.v  n^K&KJ^8' 
to  the  kings  of  the  Franks,  and  adjured  ' 
them,  by  the  common  ties  of  alliance  and  religion,  to 
join  in  the  holy  enterprise  against  the  Arians.  The 
Goths,  as  their  wants  were  more  urgent,  employed  a 
more  effectual  mode  of  persuasion,  and  vainly  strove, 
by  the  gift  of  lands  and  money,  to  purchase  the  friend- 
ship, or  at  least  the  neutrality,  of  a  light  and  perfidi- 
ous nation.0  But  the  arms  of  Belisarius,  and  the  re- 
volt of  the  Italians,  had  no  sooner  shaken  the  Gothic 
monarchy,  than  Theodebert  of  Austrasia,  the  most  pow- 
erful and  warlike  of  the  Merovingian  kings,  was  per- 
suaded to  succour  their  distress  by  an  indirect  and 
seasonable  aid.  Without  expecting  the  consent  of 
their  sovereign,  ten  thousand  Burgundians,  his  recent 
subjects,  descended  from  the  Alps,  and  joined  the 
troops  which  Vitiges  had  sent  to  chastise  the  revolt 
of  Milan.  After  an  obstinate  siege,  the  capital  of  Li- 
guria  was  reduced  by  famine,  but  no  capitulation 
could  be  obtained,  except  for  the  safe  retreat  of  the 
Roman  garrison.  Datius,  the  orthodox  bishop,  who 
had  seduced  his  countrymen  to  rebellion  1  and  ruin,  es- 
caped to  the  luxury  and  honours  of  the  Byzantine 
court  ;e  but  the  clergy,  perhaps  the  Arian  clergy,  were 
slaughtered  at  the  foot  of  their  own  altars  by  the  de- 
ft They  refused  to  serv  after  his  departure  ;  sold  their  captives  and 
cattle  to 'he  Goths ;  andswore  neverto  fight  against  them.  Procopius 
introduces  a  curious  digression  on  the  manners  and  adventures  of  thai 
wandering  nation,  a  part  of  whom  finally  emigrated  to  Thule  or 
Scandinavia.  (Goth.l.  ii.  c.  14,  13.) 

e  This  national  reproaGh  of  perfidy  (Prncop.  Goth.  1.  it.  c.  25.)  of- 
fends the  ear  of  La  Mothe  ie  Vayer,  (torn.  viii.  p.  163 — 105.)  who  cri- 
ticises, as  if  he  hau  not  read,  ihe  Greek  historian. 

r  Baronius  applauds  his  treason,  and  justifies  the  catholic  bishops  — 
qui  ne  sub  heretico  principe  degant  omnem  lapidem  movent — a  useful 
caution.  The  more  rational  Muratori  (Aunali  d'ltalia,  t.  v.  p.  54.) 
hints  at  the  guilt  of  perjury,  and  blames  at  least  the  imprudence  of 
Datius. 

%  St.  Datius  was  more  successful  against  devils  than  against  barba- 
rians. He  travelled  with  a  numerous  retinue,  and  occupied  at  Corinth 
a  large  house.  (Baronius,  A  D.  538.  No.  89.  A.  D.  53'J.  No.  20.) 
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fenders  of  the  catholc  faith.    Three  hundred  thousand 
males  were  reported  to  be  slain;11  the  female  sex,  and 
the  more  precious  spoil,  was  resigned  to  the  Burgnn- 
dians;  and  the  houses,  or  at  least  the 

D6StM|Clann  °f  wa"s'  °f  M'lan'  were  levelled  with  the 
ground.  The  Goths,  in  their  last  mo- 
ments, were  revenged  by  the  destruction  of  a  city, 
second  only  to  Home  in  size  and  opulence,  in  the  splen- 
dour of  its  buildings,  or  the  number  of  its  inhabitants  ; 
and  Belisarius  sympathized  alone  in  the  fate  of  his 
deserted  and  devoted  friends.  Encouraged  by  this 
successful  inroad,  Tbeodebert  himself,  in  the  ensuing 
spring,  invaded  the  plains  of  Italy  with  an  army  of 
one  hundred  thousand  barbarians.1  The  king,  and 
some  chosen  followers,  'were  mounted  on  horseback, 
and  armed  with  lances;  the  infantry,  without  hows  or 
spears,  were  satisfied  with  a  shield,  a  sword,  and  a 
double-edged  battle-axe,  which,  in  their  hands,  be- 
came a  deadly  and  unerring  weapon.  Italy  trembled 
at  the  march  of  the  Franks  ;  and  both  the  Gothic  prince 
and  the  Roman  general,  alike  ignorant  of  their  de- 
signs, solicited,  with  hope  and  terror,  the  friendship 
of  these  dangerous  allies.  Till  he  had  secured  the 
passage  of  the  Po  on  the  bridge  of  Pavia,  the  grandson 
of  Clovis  dissembled  his  intentions,  which  he  at  length 
declared  by  assaulting,  almost  at  the  same  instant,  the 
hostile  camps  of  the  Romans  and  Goths.  Instead  of 
Uniting  their  arms,  they  fled  with  equal  precipitation; 
and  the  fertile,  though  desolate,  provinces  of  Liguria 
and  jEmilia  were  abandoned  to  a  licentious  host  of 
barbarians,  whose  rage  was  not  mitigated  by  any 
thoughts  of  settlement  or  conquest.  Among  the  cities 
which  they  ruined,  Genoa,  not  yet  constructed  of  mar- 
ble, is  particularly  enumerated  ;  and  the  deaths  of  thou- 
sands, according  to  the  regular  practice  of  war,  appear 
to  have  excited  less  horror  than  some  idolatrous  sacri- 
fices of  women  and  children,  which  were  performed 
with  impunity  in  the  camp  of  the  most  christian  king. 
If  it  were  not  a  melancholy  truth,  that  the  first  and 
most  cruel  sufferings  must  be  the  lot  of  the  innocent 
and  helpless,  history  might  exult  in  the  misery  of  the 
conquerors,  who,  in  the  midst  of  riches,  were  left  des- 
titute of  bread  or  wine,  reduced  to  drink  the  waters 
of  the  Po,  and  to  feed  on  the  flesh  of  distempered  cat- 
tle. The  dysentery  swept  away  one-third  of  their  ar- 
my :  and  the  clamours  of  his  subjects,  who  were  im- 
patient to  pass  the  Alps,  disposed  Tbeodebert  to  listen 
with  respect  to  the  mild  exhortations  of  Belisarius. 
The  memory  of  this  inglorious  and  destructive  warfare 
was  perpetuated  on  the  medals  of  Gaul ;  and  Justini- 
an, without  unsheathing  his  sword,  assumed  the  title 
of  conqueror  of  the  Franks.  The  Merovingian  prince 
was  offended  by  the  vanity  of  the  emperor;  he  affected 
to  pity  the  fallen  fortunes  of  the  Goths;  and  his  insi- 
dious offer  of  a  fcederal  union  was  fortified  by  the 
promise  or  menace  of  descending  from  the  Alps  at  the 
head  of  five  hundred  thousand  men.  His  plans  of 
conquest  were  boundless  and  perhaps  chimerical. 
The  king  of  Austrasia  threatened  to  chastise  Justini- 
an, and  to  march  to  the  gates  of  Constantinople;11  he 
was  overthrown  and  slain'  by  a  wild  bull"1  as  be  hun- 
ted in  the  Belgic  or  German  forests. 


h  MvpiaSis  Tpi**5vT*,  (compare  Prncopius,  Golh.  I.  ii.  c.  7.  21.) 
Yet  such  population  is  incredible  ;  and  the  spcond  or  third  city  of 
Italy  need  not  repine  if  we  only  decimate  the  numbers  of  the  present 
text.  Both  Milan  and  Genoa  revived  in  less  than  thirty  years. (Paul 
Diacon.  de  Gestis  Langobard.  1.  ii.  c.  38.) 

i  Besides  Procopius,  perhaps  too  Koman,  see  the  Chronicles  of 
Mariusand  Marceilinus.  Jornandes,  (in  Success.  Regn.  in  Muratori, 
torn.  i.  p.  241.)  and  Gregory  of  Tours,  (1.  iii.  c.  32.  in  lorn.  ii.  of  the 
Historians  of  France.)  Gregory  supposes  a  defeat  of  Belisarius.  who, 
in  Aimoin,  (de  Gestis  Frauc.  I.  ii.  c.  23.  in  torn.  iii.  p.  59.)  is  slain  by 
the  Franks. 

k  Agathias,  1.  i.  p.  14,  13.  Could  he  have  seduced  or  subdued  the 
Gepidse  or  Lombards  of  Pannonia,  the  Greek  historian  is  confident 
that  he  must  have  been  destroyed  in  Thrace. 

I  The  king  pointed  his  spear— the  bull  overturned  a  tree  on  his 
head— he  expired  the  same  day.  Such  is  the  story  of  Agathias:  but 
the  original  historians  of  France  (lorn.  ii.  p.  202. 403.  558.  667.)  impute 
his  death  to  a  fever. 

m  Without  losing  myself  in  a  labyrinth  of  species  and  names— the 
aurochs,  urus,  bisons,  babulas,  bonusus,  buffalo,  Jcc.  (Burton.  Hist.  Nat. 


As  soon  as  Belisarius  was  delivered  Belisarius  be- 
from  his  foreign  and  domestic  enemies,  sieges  Raven- 
he  seriously  applied  his  forces  to  the  Da' 
final  reduction  of  Italy.  In  the  siege  of  Osimo,  the 
general  was  nearly  transpierced  with  an  arrow,  if  the 
mortal  stroke  had  not  been  intercepted  by  one  of  his 
ouards,  who  lost,  in  that  pious  office,  the  use  of  his 
hand.  The  Goths  of  Osimo,  four  thousand  warriors, 
with  those  of  Fiesulae  and  the  Cottian  Alps,  were 
among  the  last  who  maintained  their  independence; 
and  their  gallant  resistance,  which  almost  tired  the 
patience,  deserved  the  esteem,  of  the  conqueror.  His 
prudence  refused  to  subscribe  the  safe  conduct  which 
they  asked,  to  join  their  brethren  of  Ravenna;  but 
they  saved,  by  an  honourable  capitulation,  one  moiety 
at  least  of  their  wealth,  with  the  free  alternative  of  re- 
tiring peaceably  to  their  estates,  or  enlisting  to  serve 
the  emperor  in  his  Persian  wars.  The  multitudes 
which  yet  adhered  to  the  standard  of  Vitiges,  far  sur- 
passed the  number  of  the  Roman  troops;  but  neither 
prayers,  nor  defiance,  nor  the  extreme  danger  of  his 
most  faithful  subjects,  could  tempt  the  Gothic  king 
beyond  the  fortifications  of  Ravenna.  These  fortifica- 
tions were,  indeed,  impregnable  to  the  assaults  of  art 
or  violence  ;  and  when  Belisarius  invested  the  capital, 
be  w'as  soon  convinced  that  famine  only  could  tame 
the  stubborn  spirit  of  the  barbarians.  The  sea,  the 
land,  and  the  channels  of  the  Po,  were  guarded  by  the 
vigilance  of  the  Roman  general;  and  his  morality  ex- 
tended the  rights  of  war  to  the  practice  of  poisoning 
the  waters,"  and  secretly  firing  the  granaries,"  of  a  be- 
sieged city.r  While  be  pressed  the  blockade  of  Ra- 
venna, he  was  surprised  by  the  arrival  of  two  ambas- 
sadors from  Constantinople,  with  a  treaty  of  peace, 
which  Justinian  had  imprudently  signed,  without 
deigning  to  consult  the  author  of  his  victory.  By  this 
disgraceful  and  precarious  agreement,  Italy  and  the 
Gotiiic  treasure  were  divided,  and  the  provinces  be- 
yond the  Po  were  left  with  the  reoal  title  to  the  suc- 
cessor of  Theodoric.  The  ambassadors  were  caj/er 
to  accomplish  their  salutary  commission  ;  the  captive 
Vitiges  accepted,  with  transport,  the  unexpected  offer 
of  a  crown;  honour  was  less  prevalent  among  the 
Goths,  than  the  want  and  appetite  of  food  ;  and  the 
Roman  chiefs,  who  murmured  at  the  continuance  of 
the  war,  professed  implicit  submission  to  the  com- 
mands of  the  emperor.  If  Belisarius  had  possessed 
only  the  courage  of  a  soldier,  the  laurel  would  have 
been  snatched  from  his  hand  by  timrd  and  envious 
counsels;  but  in  this  decisive  moment,  he  resolved, 
with  the  magnanimity  of  a  statesman,  to  sustain  alone 
the  danger  and  merit  of  generous  disobedience.  Each 
of  his  officers  gave  a  written  opinion,  that  the  siege  of 
Ravenna  was  impracticable  and  hopeless:  the  sreneral 
then  rejected  the  treaty  of  partition,  and  declared  his 
own  resolution  i  f  leading  Viticres  in  chains  to  the  feet 
of  Justinian.  The  Goths  retired  with  doubt  and  dis- 
may :  this  peremptory  refusal  deprived  them  of  the 
only  signature  which  they  could  trust,  and  filled  their 
minds  with  the  just  apprehension,  that  a  sagacious 


torn.  xi.  and  Supplement,  torn.  iii.  vi.)  it  is  certain,  that  in  the 
sixth  century  a  large  wilil  sppcies  of  horned  cattle  was  hunted  in  the 
great  forests  of  the  Vosjts  in  Lorraine,  and  the  Ardennes.  (Greg. 
Turon.  torn.  ii.  1.  x.  c.  10.  p.  369.) 

n  In  the  siege  of  Auximum,  he  first  laboured  to  demolish  an  old 
acqueduct,  and  then  cast  into  the  stream,  1.  dead  bodies;  2.  mis- 
chievous herbs;  3. quick  lime,  which  is  named  (says  Procopius,  1.  ii. 
c.  29.)  tiuhj  by  the  ancients;  by  the  moderns  **&nn.  Yet  both 
words  are  used  as  synonymous  in  Galen,  Dioscorides,  and  I.ucian. 
(Hen.  Steph.  Thesaur.  I.ing.  Grsec.  lorn.  iii.  p.  748.) 

o  The  Goths  suspected  Mathasuinlha  as  an  accomplice  in  the  mis- 
chief, which  perhaps  was  occasioned  by  accidental  lightning. 

p  In  strict  philosophy,  a  limitation  of  the  rights  of  war  seems  to  im- 
ply nonsense  and  contradiction.  Grot i  us  himself  is  lost  in  an  idle  dis- 
tinction between  the  jus  naturae  and  the  jus  gentium,  between  poison 
and  infection.  He  balances  in  one  scale  the  passages  of  Homer,  (Odyss. 
A.  259,  &c.)  and  Florus  ;  (I.  ii.  c.  20.  No.  7.  ult.)  and  in  the  other,  the 
examples  of  Solon,  (Pausanias,  1.  x.  c.  37.)  and  Belisarius.  See  his 
great  work  De  Jure  Belli  et  Pacis,  (I.  iii.  c.  4.  s.  15.  16,  IT. and  in  Bar- 
beyrac's  version,  lorn.  ii.  p.  257,  jtc.)  Yel  I  can  understand  the  bene- 
fit and  validity  of  an  agreement,  tacit  or  express,  mutually  to  abstain 
from  certain  modes  of  hostility.  See  ihe  Amphiclyonic  oath  in  Es- 
chinPS,  de  Falsa  Legation©. 
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enemy  had  discovered  the  full  extent  of  their  deplora- 
ble state.  They  compared  the  fame  and  fortune  of 
Belisarius  with  the  weakness  of  their  ill-fated  kiny ; 
and  the  comparison  suggested  an  extraordinary  pro- 
ject, to  which  Vitiges,  with  apparent  resignation,  was 
compelled  to  acquiesce.  Partition  would  ruin  the 
strength,  exile  would  disgrace  the  honour,  of  the  nation  ; 
but  they  offered  their  arms,  their  treasures,  and  the 
fortifications  of  Ravenna,  if  Belisarius  would  disclaim 
the  authority  of  a  master,  accppt  the  choice  of  the 
Goths,  and  assume,  as  he  had  deserved,  the  kingdom 
of  Italy.  If  the  false  lustre  of  a  diadem  could  have 
tempted  the  loyalty  of  a  faithful  subject,  his  prudence 
must  have  foreseen  the  inconstancy  of  I  he  barbarians, 
and  his  rational  ambition  would  prefer  the  safe  and  hon- 
ourable station  of  a  Roman  general.  E  ven  the  patience 
and  seeming  satisfaction  with  which  he  entertained 
a  proposal  of  treason,  might  be  susceptible  of  a  malig- 
nant interpretation.  But  the  lieutenant  of  Justinian 
was  conscious  of  his  own  rectitude  ;  he  entered  into  a 
dark  and  crooked  path,  as  it  might  lead  to  the  volunta- 
ry submission  of  the  Goths:  and  his  dexterous  policy 
persuaded  them  that  he  w  as  disposed  to  comply  with 
their  wishes,  without  engaging  an  oath  or  a  promise 
for  the  performance  of  a  treaty  which  he  secretly  ab- 
horred. The  day  of  the  surrender  of  Ravenna  was 
stipulated  by  the  Gothic  ambassadors :  a  fleet,  laden 
with  provisions,  sailed  as  a  welcome  guest  into  the 
deepest  recess  of  the  harbour;  the  gates 
ItekWgdomS  were  opened  to  the  fancied  king  of  Italy  ; 
Iialy,  and  Belisarius,  without  meeting  an  cnc- 

A.D.539.      my,  triumphantly  marched  through  the 

IJfcC  till  DOT  «  ■ 

streets  of  an  impregnable  city .q  The 
Romans  were  astonished  by  their  success;  the  multi- 
tude of  tall  and  robust  barbarians  were  confounded 
by  the  image  of  their  own  patience;  and  the  mascu- 
line females,  spitting  in  the  faces  of  their  sons  and 
husbands,  most  bitterly  reproached  them  for  betraying 
their  dominion  and  freedom  to  these  pygmies  of  the 
south,  contemptible  in  their  numbers,  diminutive  in 
their  stature.  Before  the  Goths  could  recover  from 
the  first  surprise,  and  claim  the  accomplishment  of 
their  doubtful  hopes,  the  victor  established  his  power 
in  Ravenna,  beyond  tlie  danger  of  repentance  and  re- 
volt. Vitiges,  who  perhaps  had  attemp- 
Ca^itige0.°f  ted  t0  escaPe'  was  honourably  guarded 
in  his  palace;1  the  flower  of  the  Gothic 
youth  was  selected  for  the  service  of  the  emperor;  the 
remainder  of  the  people  was  dismissed  to  their  peace- 
ful habitations  in  the  southern  provinces;  and  a  colo- 
ny of  Italians  was  invited  to  replenish  the  depopulated 
city.  The  submission  of  the  capital  was  imitated  in 
the  towns  and  villages  of  Italy,  which  had  not  been 
subdued,  or  even  visited,  by  the  Romans  ;  and  the  in- 
dependent Goths,  who  remained  in  arms  at  Pavia  and 
Verona,  were  ambitious  only  to  become  the  subjects 
of  Belisarius.  But  his  inflexible  loyalty  rejected,  ex- 
cept as  the  substitute  of  Justinian,  their  oaths  of  alle- 
giance :  and  he  was  not  offended  by  the  reproach  of 
their  deputies,  that  he  rather  chose  to  be  a  slave  than 
a  king. 

Return  and  elo-  After  the  second  victory  of  Belisarius, 
ry  of  Beiisa-  envy  again  whispered,  Justinian  listen- 
rius-  ed,  and  the  hero  was  recalled.  "The 

remnant  of  the  Gothic  war  was  no  longer  worthy  of 
his  presence:  a  gracious  sovereign  was  impatient  to 
reward  his  services,  and  to  consult. his  wisdom  ;  and 

q  Ravenna  was  taken,  not  in  the  year  540,  bul  in  the  latter  end  of 
539  ;  and  Pasi  (torn.  ii.  p.  569.)  is  rectified  by  Muratori,  (Annali  d'lta- 
lia,  torn.  v.  p.  62.)  who  proves  from  an  original  act  on  papyrus,  (Anti- 
quit.  Italiae  Medii  JEvi.tom.  ii.  dissert,  xxxii.  p.  999—10117.  Maffei, 
Istoria  Diplomat,  p.  15-j — 16(1.)  that  before  the  third  of  January  540, 
peace  and  free  correspondence  were  restored  between  Ravenna  and 
Faenza. 

r  He  was  seized  by  J.'hn  the  Sanguinary,  but  an  oath  or  sacrament 
was  pledged  forhis  safely  in  the  Basilica  julii.  (Hist.  Miecell.  I.  xvii. 
in  iviuratori,  torn.  i.  p.  107.)  Anaslasius  (in  Vil.  Pont.  p.  40  )  gives,  a 
dark  bin  probable  account.  Monlfaueon  is  quoted  by  Mascou  (Hisl. 
of  the  Germans,  xii.  21.)  for  a  votive  shield  representing  the  captivity 
of  Vil  iges,  and  now  in  the  collection  of  Signor  I.andi  at  Kome. 


he  alone  was  capable  of  defending  the  east  against 
the  innumerable  armies  of  Persia."  Belisarius  un- 
derstood the  suspicion,  accepted  the  excuse,  embarked 
at  Ravenna  his  spoils  and  trophies  ;  and  proved,  by 
his  ready  obedience,  that  such  an  abrupt  removal  from 
the  government  of  Italy  was  not  less  unjust  than  it 
might  have  been  indiscreet.  The  emppror  received 
with  honourable  courtesy  both  Vitiges  and  his  more  no- 
ble consort  :'and  as  the  king  of  the  Goths  conformed  to 
the  Athanasian  faith,  he  obtained,  with  a  rich  inheritance 
of  lands  in  Asia,  the  rank  of  senator  and  patrician." 
Every  spectator  admired,  without  peril,  the  strength  and 
stature  of  the  young  barbarians:  they  adored  the  ma- 
jesty of  the  throne,  and  promised  to  shed  their  blood 
in  the  service  of  their  benefactor.  Justinian  deposited 
in  the  Byzantine  palace  the  treasures  of  the  Gothic 
monarchy.  A  flattering  senate  was  sometimes  admit- 
ted to  gaze  on  the  magnificent  spectacle;  but  it  was 
enviously  secluded  from  the  public  view;  and  the 
conqueror  of  Italy  renounced,  without  a  murmur,  per- 
haps without  a  sigh,  the  well-earned  honours  of  a 
second  triumph.  His  glory  was  indeed  exalted  above 
all  external  pomp;  and  the  faint  and  hollow  praises 
of  the  court  were  supplied,  even  in  a  servile  age,  by 
the  respect  and  admiration  of  his  country.  Whenever 
he  appeared  in  the  streets  and  public  places  of  Con- 
stantinople, Belisarius  attracted  and  satisfied  the  eyes 
of  the  people.  His  lofty  stature  and  majestic  counte- 
nance fulfilled  their  expectations  of  a  hero;  the  mean- 
est of  his  fellow-citizens  wpre  imboldeued  by  his 
gentle  and  gracious  demeanour;  and  the  martial  train 
which  attended  his  footsteps,  left  his  person  more  ac- 
cessible than  in  a  day  of  battle.  Seven  thousand 
horsemen,  matchless  for  beauty  and  valour,  were  main- 
tained in  the  service,  and  at  the  private  expense,  of 
the  general.'  Their  prowess  was  always  conspicuous 
in  single  combats,  or  in  the  foremost  ranks  ;  and  both 
parties  confessed,  that  in  the  siege  of  Rome,  the  guards 
of  Belisarius  had  alone  vanquished  the  barbarian  host. 
Their  numbers  were  continually  augmented  by  the 
bravest  and  most  faithful  of  the  enemy  ;  and  his  fortu- 
nate captives,  the.  Vandals,  the  Moors,  and  the  Goths, 
emulated  the  attachment  of  his  domestic  followers. 
By  the  union  of  liherality  and  justice,  he  acquired  the 
love  of  the  soldiers,  without  alienating  the  affections 
of  the  people.  The  sick  and  wounded  were  relieved 
with  medicines  and  money;  and  still  more  efficacious- 
ly, by  the  healing  visits  and  smiles  of  their  comman- 
der. The  loss  of  a  weapon  or  a  horse  was  instantly 
repaired,  and  each  deed  of  valour  was  rewarded  by  the 
rich  and  honourable  gifts  of  a  bracelet  or  a  collar, 
which  were  rendered  more  precious  by  the  judgment 
of  Belisarius.  He  was  endeared  to  the  husbandmen, 
by  the  peace  and  plenty  which  they  enjoyed  under  the 
shadow  of  his  standard.  Instead  of  being  injured,  the 
country  was  enriched,  by  the  march  of  the  Roman 
armies;  and  such  was  the  rigid  discipline  of  their 
camp,  that  not  an  apple  was  gathered  from  the  tree, 
not  a  path  could  be  traced  in  the  fields  of  corn.  Beli- 
sarius was  chaste  and  sober.  In  the  licence  of  a  mili- 
tary life,  none  could  boast  that  they  had  seen  him  in- 
toxicated with  wine:  the  most  beautiful  captives  of 
Gothic  or  Vandal  race  were  offered  to  his  embraces; 
but  he  turned  aside  from  their  charms,  and  the  husband 
of  Antonina  was  never  suspected  of  violating  the  laws 
of  conjugal  fidelity-  The  spectator  and  historian  of 
his  exploits  has  observed,  that  amidst  the  perils  of 
war,  he  was  daring  without  rashness,  prudent  without 
fear,  slow  or  rapid  according  to  the  exigencies  of  the 

s  Yitises  lived  two  years  at  Constantinople,  and  imperatoris  in  af- 
fectii  conrictus  (or  conjunctus)  rebus  excessit  humanis.  His  widow, 
Mathasventa,  the  wife  and  mother  of  the  patricians,  the  elder  and 
younger  Germanus,  united  the  streams  of  Anician  and  Amali  blood. 
(Jornaudes,  c.  60.  p.  221.  in  Mura  ori,  toni.i.) 

t  Procopius,  Go  h.  1.  iii.  c.  1.  Almoin,  a  French  monk  of  ihe  ele- 
venth century,  who  had  obtained,  and  has  disfigured  some  authentic 
information  of  Belisarius,  mentions,  in  his  uaine,  12,000  pneri  or 
slaves— quos  propriis  alimus  stipendiis— besides  18.000  soldiers.  (His- 
torians of  France,  torn.  iii.  Pe  Gemis  Franc.  1.  ii.  r.  6.  p.  48.) 
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.noment;  lhat  in  the  deepest  distress,  he  was  animated 
by  real  or  apparent  hope,  but  that  he  was  modest  and 
hnmble  in  the  most  prosperous  fortune.  By  these 
virtues,  he  equalled  or  excelled  the  ancient  masters  of 
the  military  art.  Victory,  by  sea  and  land,  attended 
his  arms.  He  subdued  Africa,  Italy,  and  the  adjacent 
islands,  led  away  captives  tbe  successors  of  Genseric 
and  Theodoric;  filled  Constantinople  with  the  spoils 
of  their  palaces,  and  in  the  space  of  six  years  reco- 
vered half  the  provinces  of  the  western  empire.  In 
his  fame  and  merit,  in  wealth  and  power,  he  remained, 
without  a  rival,  the  first  of  the  Roman  subjects :  the 
voice  of  envy  could  only  magnify  his  dangerous  im- 
portance ;  and  the  emperor  might  applaud  his  own  dis- 
cerning spirit,  which  bad  discovered  and  raised  the 
genius  of  Belisarius. 

Secret  history  of  It  was  the  custom  of  the  Roman  tri- 
his  wife  Antoni-  umphs,  that  a  slave  should  be  placed 
behind  the  chariot  to  remind  the  con- 
queror of  the  instability  of  fortune,  and  the  infirmities 
of  human  nature.  Procopius,  in  his  Anecdotes,  has 
assumed  that  servile  and  ungrateful  office.  The  gen- 
erous reader  may  cast  away  the  libel,  but  the  evidence 
of  facts  will  adhere  to  his  memory;  and  he  will  reluc- 
tantly confess,  that  the  fame,  and  even  the  virtue,  of  Be- 
lisarius were  polluted  by  the  lust  and  cruelty  of  his 
wife;  and  that  the  hero  deserved  an  appellation  which 
may  not  drop  from  the  pen  of  the  decent  historian. 
The  mother  of  Antonina"  was  a  theatrical  prostitute, 
and  botli  her  father  and  grandfather  exercised  at  Thes- 
salonica  and  Constantinople,  the  vile,  though  lucrative, 
profession  of  charioteers.  In  the  various  situations  of 
their  fortune,  she  became  the  companion,  the  enemy, 
the  servant,  and  the  favourite  of  the  empress  Theodora  : 
these  loose  and  ambitious  females  had  been  connected 
by  similar  pleasures;  they  were  separated  by  the  jeal- 
ousy of  vice,  and  at  length  reconciled  by  the  partner- 
ship of  guilt.  Before  her  marriage  with  Belisarius, 
Antonina  had  one  husband  and  many  lovers  ;  Photius, 
the  son  of  her  former  nuptials,  was  of  an  age  to  dis- 
tinguish himself  at  the  siege  of  Naples  :  and  it  was  not 
till  the  autumn  of  her  age  and  beauty  *  that  she  indul- 
ged a  scarydalous  attachment  to  a  Thracian  youth. 
Her  lover  Theo-  Theodosius  had  been  educated  in  the 
dosius.  Eumonian  heresy  :  the  African  voyage 
was  consecrated  by  the  baptism  and  auspicious  name 
of  the  first  soldier  who  embarked  ;  and  the  proselyte 
was  adopted  into  the  family  of  his  spiritual  parents,' 
Belisarius  and  Antonina.  Before  they  touched  the 
shores  of  Africa,  this  holy  kindred  degenerated  into 
sensual  love ;  and  as  Antonina  soon  overleaped  the 
bounds  of  modesty  and  caution,  the  Roman  general  was 
alone  ignorant  of  his  own  dishonour.  During  their 
residence  at  Carthage,  he  surprised  the  two  lovers  in  a 
subterraneous  chamber,  solitary,  warm,  and  almost 
naked.  Anger  flashed  from  his  eyes.  "With  the  help 
of  this  young  man,"  said  the  unblushing  Antonina, 
"  I  was  secreting  our  most  precious  effects  from  the 
knowledge  of  Justinian."  The  youth  resumed  his  gar- 
ments, and  the  pious  husband  consented  to  disbelieve 
the  evidence  of  his  own  senses.  From  this  pleasing 
and  perhaps  voluntary  delusion,  Belisarius  was  awa- 
kened at  Syracuse,  by  the  officious  information  of  Ma- 
cedonia; and  that  female  attendant,  after  requiring  an 
oath  for  her  security,  produced  two  chamberlains,  who, 
like  herself,  had  often  beheld  the  adulteries  of  Anto- 
nina.   A  hasty  flight  into  Asia  saved  Theodosius  from 


u  The  diliaence  of  Alemannus  could  add  but  little  to  the  four  first 
and  most  curious  chapters  of  the  Anecdotes.  Of  these  strange  Anec- 
dotes, a  part  may  be  true,  because  probable — and  a  part  true,  because 
improbable.  Procopius  must  have  knotcn  the  former,  and  the  latter 
he  could  scarcely  invent. 

i  Procopius  insinuates  (Anecdot.  c.  4.)  lhat,  when  Belisarius  return- 
ed to  Italy,  (A.  D.  543.)  Antonina  was  sixty  years  of  age.  A  forced, 
but  more  polite  construction,  which  refers  that  dale  to  the  moment 
when  he  was  writing,  (A.  D.  559.)  would  be  compatible  with  the  man- 
hood of  Thotius,  (Gothic.  1.  i.  c.  10.)  in  536. 

j  Compare  the  Vandalic  War  (I.  i.  c.  12.)  with  the  Anecdotes  (c.  i.) 
and  Alemannus  (p.  2,  3.)  This  mode  of  haptisma!  adoption  was  revi- 
ved by  Leo  the  philosopher. 


the  justice  of  an  injured  husband,  who  had  signified  to 
one  of  his  guards  the  order  of  his  death  ;  but  the  tears 
of  Antonina,  and  her  artful  seductions,  assured  the  cre- 
dulous hero  of  her  innocence;  and  he  stooped,  against 
his  faith  and  judgment,  to  abandon  those  imprudent 
friends  who  had  presumed  to  accuse  or  doubt  the  chas- 
tity of  his  wife.  The  revenge  of  a  guilty  woman  is 
implacable  and  bloody;  the  unfortunate  Macedonia,  with 
the  two  witnesses,  were  secretly  arrested  by  the  minis- 
ter of  her  cruelty;  their  tongues  were  cut  out,  their 
bodies  were  hacked  into  small  pieces,  and  their  remains 
were  cast  into  the  sea  of  Syracuse.  A  rash  though 
judicious  saying  of  Constantine,  "I  would  sooner  have 
punished  the  adulteress  than  the  boy,"  was  deeply 
remembered  by  Antonina :  and  two  years  afterwards, 
when  despair  had  armed  that  officer  against  his  general, 
her  sanguinary  advice  decided  and  hastened  his  ex- 
ecution. Even  the  indignation  of  Photius  was  not  for- 
given by  his  mother;  the  exile  of  her  son  prepared  the 
recall  of  her  lover;  at.d  Theodosius  condescended  to 
accept  the  pressing  and  humble  invitation  of  the  con- 
queror of  Italy.  In  the  absolute  direction  of  his  house- 
hold, and  in  the  important  commissions  of  peace  and 
war,2  the  favourite  youth  most  rapidly  acquired  a  fortune 
of  four  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling,  and  after 
their  return  to  Constantinople,  the  passion  of  Antonina, 
at  least,  continued  ardent  and  unabated.  But  fear, 
devotion,  and  lassitude  perhaps,  inspired  Theodosius 
with  more  serious  thoughts.  He  dreaded  the  busy 
scandal  of  the  capital,  and  the  indiscreet  fondness  of  the 
wife  of  Belisarius;  escaped  from  her  embraces,  and  retir- 
ing to  Ephesus,  shaved  his  head,  and  took  refuge  in  the 
sanctuary  of  a  monastic  life.  The  despair  of  the  new 
Ariadne  could  scarcely  have  been  excused  by  the  death 
of  her  husband.  She  wept,  she  tore  her  hair,  she  filled 
the  palace  with  her  cries ;  "  She  had  lost  the  dearest  of 
friends,  a  tender,  a  faithful,  a  laborious  friend  !  "  But 
her  warm  entreaties,  fortified  by  the  prayers  of  Beli- 
sarius, were  insufficient  to  draw  the  holy  monk  from  the 
solitude  of  Ephesus.  It  was  not  till  the  general  moved 
forward  for  the  Persian  war,  that  Theodosius  could  be 
tempted  to  return  to  Constantinople;  and  the  short 
interval  before  the  departure  of  Antonina  herself  was 
boldly  devoted  to  love  and  pleasure. 

A  philosopher  may  pity  and  forgive  the  Re3entment  of 
infirmities  of  female  nature,  from  which  Belisarius  and 
he  receives  no  real  injury  ;  but  contemp-  her  son  Photius. 
tible  is  the  husband  who  feels,  and  yet  endures,  his  own 
infamy  in  that  of  his  wife.  Antonina  pursued  her  son 
with  implacable  hatred  ;  and  the  gallant  Photius"  was 
exposed  to  her  secret  persecutions  in  the  camp  beyond 
the  Tigris.  Enraged  by  his  own  wrongs,  and  by  the 
dishonour  of  his  blood,  be  cast  away  in  his  turn  the 
sentiments  of  nature,  and  revealed  to  Belisarius  the 
turpitude  of  a  woman  who  had  violated  all  the  duties 
of  a  mother  and  a  wife.  From  the  surprise  and  indig- 
nation of  the  Roman  general,  his  former  credulity 
appears  to  have  been  sincere ;  he  embraced  the  knees  of 
the  son  of  Antonina,  adjured  him  to  remember  his  obli- 
gations rather  than  his  birth,  and  confirmed  at  the  altar 
their  holy  vows  of  revenge  and  mutual  defence.  The 
dominion  of  Antonina  was  impaired  by  absence;  and 
when  she  met  her  husband,  on  his  return  from  the  Per- 
sian confines,  Belisarius,  in  his  first  and  transient  emo- 
tions, confined  her  person,  and  threatened  her  life. 
Photius  was  more  resolved  to  punish,  and  less  prompt 
to  pardon  ;  he  flew  to  Ephesus;  extorted  from  a  trusty 
eunuch  of  his  mother  the  full  confession  of  her  guilt; 
arrested  Theodosius  and  his  treasures  in  the  church  of 
St.  John  the  apostle,  and  concealed  his  captives,  whose 
execution  was  only  delayed,  in  a  secure  and  sequestered 


z  In  November  537,  Photius  arrested  the  pope.  (Liberat.  Brev.  c. 
?2.  Pagi,  torn.  ii.  p.  562.)  About  the  end  of  539,  Belisarius  sent  Theo- 
dosius— tcv  t»i  cixia  t?  xutju  *?($«'Tr( — on  an  important  and  lucrative 
commission  to  Ravenna.  (Goth.  1.  ii.  c.  18.) 

a  Theophanes  (Chronograph,  p.  204.)  styles  him  Pho'inus.  the  son- 
in-law  of  Belisarius ;  and  I  ?  is  copied  by  Ihe  Historia  Miscella  aud 
Anastasius. 
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fortress  of  Cilieia.  Such  a  daring;  outrage  against 
public  justice  could  not  pass  with  impunity ;  and  the 
cause  of  Antonina  was  espoused  by  the  empress,  whose 
favour  she  had  deserved  by  the  recent  services  of  the 
disgrace  of  a  prefect,  and  the  exile  and  murder  of  a 
pope.  At  the  end  of  the  campaign,  Belisarius  was 
recalled  ;  he  complied,  as  usual,  with  the  imperial  man- 
date. His  mind  was  not  prepared  for  rebellion:  his 
obedience,  however  adverse  to  the  dictates  of  honour, 
was  consonant  to  the  wishes  of  his  heart ;  and  when  he 
embraced  his  wife,  at  the  command,  and  perhaps  in 
the  presence,  of  the  empress,  the  tender  husband  was 
disposed  to  forgive  or  to  be  forgiven.  The  bounty  of 
Theodora  reserved  for  her  companion  a  more  precious 
favour.  "  I  have  found,"  she  said,  "  my  dearest  patri- 
cian, a  pearl  cf  inestimable  value ;  it  has  not  yet  been 
viewed  by  any  mortal  eye  ;  but  the  sight  and  the  pos- 
session of  this  jewel  are  destined  for  my  friend."  As 
soon  as  the  curiosity  and  impatience  of  Antonina  were 
kindled,  the  door  of  a  bedchamber  was  thrown  open, 
and  she  beheld  her  lover,  whom  the  diligence  of  the 
eunuchs  had  discovered  in  his  secret  prison.  Her 
silent  wonder  burst  into  passionate  exclamations  of 
gratitude  and  joy,  and  she  named  Theodora  her  queen, 
her  benefactress,  and  her  saviour.  The  monk  of  Ephe- 
sus  was  nourished  in  the  palace  with  luxury  and  am- 
bition; but  instead  of  assuming,  as  he  was  promised, 
the  command  of  the  Roman  armies,  Theodosius  expired 
in  the  first  fatigues  of  an  amorous  inter- 

PerSherso°n.  "*  vieW'  Thl'  Sriet'  of  Ant()nilia  C~>M  nnly 
be  assuaged  by  the  suffering's  of  her  son. 
A  youth  of  consular  rank,  and  a  sickly  constitution, 
was  punished,  without  a  trial,  like  a  malefactor  and  a 
slave  :  yet  such  was  the  constancy  of  his  mind,  that 
Photius  sustained  the  tortures  of  the  scourge  and  the 
rack  without  violating  the  faith  which  he  had  sworn  to 
Belisarius.  After  this  fruitless  cruelty,  the  son  of 
Antonina,  while  his  mother  feasted  with  the  empress, 
was  buried  in  her  subterraneous  prisons,  which  admit- 
ted not  the  distinction  of  night  and  day.  He  twice 
escaped  to  the  most  venerable  sanctuaries  of  Constanti- 
nople, the  churches  of  St.  Sophia  and  of  the  Virgin; 
but  his  tyrants  were  insensible  of  religion  as  of  pity; 
and  the  helpless  youth,  amidst  the  clamours  of  the 
clergy  and  people,  was  twice  dragged  from  the  altar  to 
the  dungeon.  His  third  attempt  was  more  successful. 
At  the  end  of  three  years,  the  prophet  Zachariah,  or 
some  mortal  friend,  indicated  the  means  of  an  escape: 
he  eluded  the  spies  and  guards  of  the  empress,  reached 
the  holy  sepulchre  of  Jerusalem,  embraced  the  profes- 
sion of  a  monk:  and  the  abbot  Photius  was  employed, 
after  the  death  of  Justinian,  to  reconcile  and  regulate 
the  churches  of  Egypt.  The  son  of  Antonina  suffered 
all  that  an  enemy  can  inflict;  her  patient  husband  im- 
posed on  himself  the  more  exquisite  misery  of  viola- 
ling  his  promise  and  deserting  his  friend. 
Disgrace  ami  ^n  "le  succeeding  campaign,  Belisari- 
Bubmission of  us  was  again  sent  against  the  Persians: 
Belisarius.  he  saved  the  east,  but  he  olfended  Theo- 
dora, and  perhaps  the  emperor  himself.  The  malady 
of  Justinian  had  countenanced  the  rumour  of  his  death; 
and  the  Roman  general,  on  the  supposition  of  that  pr  li- 
able event,  spoke  the  free  language  of  a  citizen  and  a 
soldier;  his  colleague  Buzes,  who  concurred  in  the 
same  sentiments,  lost  his  rank,  his  liberty,  and  his 
health,  by  the  persecution  of  the  empress  :  but  the  dis- 
grace of  Belisarius  was  alleviated  by  the  dignity  of  his 
own  character,  and  the  influence  of  his  wife,  who  might 
wish  to  humble,  but  could  not  desire  to  ruin,  the  partner 
of  her  fortunes.  Even  his  removal  was  coloured  by 
the  assurance,  that  the  sinking  state  of  Italy  would  be 
retrieved  by  the  single  presence  of  its  conqueror. 
But  no  sooner  bad  hp  returned,  alone  and  defenceless, 
than  a  hostile  commission  was  sent  to  the  east,  to  seize 
his  treasures  and  criminate  his  actions  ;  the  guards  and 
veterans  who  followed  his  private  banner,  were  distri- 
buted among  the  chiefs  of  the  armv,  and  even  the  eu- 


nuchs presumed  to  cast  lots  for  the  partition  of  his 
martial  domestics.  When  he  passed  with  a  small  and 
sordid  retinue  through  the  streets  of  Constantinople, 
his  forlorn  appearance  excited  the  amazement  and  com- 
passion of  the  people.  Justinian  and  Theodora  recei- 
ved him  with  cold  ingratitude;  the  servile  crowd,  with 
insolence  and  contempt;  and  in  the  evening  he  retired 
with  trembling  steps  to  his  deserted  palace.  An  indis- 
position, feigned  or  real,  had  confined  Antonina  to  her 
apartment:  and  she  walked  disdainfully  silent  in  the 
adjacent  portico,  while  Belisarius  threw  himself  on  his 
bed,  and  expected,  in  an  agony  of  grief  and  terror,  the 
death  which  he  had  so  often  braved  under  the  walls  of 
Rome.  Long  after  sunset  a  messenger  was  announced 
from  the  empress;  he  opened,  with  anxious  curiosity, 
the  letter  which  contained  the  sentence  of  his  fate. 
"  You  cannot  be  ignorant  how  much  you  have  deser- 
ved my  displeasure.  I  am  not  insensible  of  the  services 
of  Antonina.  To  her  merits  and  intercession  I  have 
granted  your  life,  and  permit  you  to  retain  a  part  of 
your  treasures,  which  might  be  justly  forfeited  to  the 
state.  Let  your  gratitude,  where  it  is  due,  be  displayed, 
not  in  words,  but  in  your  future  behaviour."  I  know 
not  how  to  believe  or  to  relate  the  transports  with 
which  the  hero  is  s:iid  to  have  received  this  ignominious 
pardon.  He  fell  prostrate  before  his  wife,  he  kissed 
the  feet  of  his  saviour,  and  he  devoutly  promised  to 
live  the  grateful  and  submissive  slave  of  Antonina. 
A  fine  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  pounds 
sterling  was  levied  on  the  fortunes  sf  Bplisarins;  and 
with  the  office  of  count,  or  master  of  the  royal  stables, 
he  accepted  the  conduct  of  the  Italian  war.  At  his  de- 
parture from  Constantinople,  his  frietids,  and  even  the 
public,  were  persuaded,  that  as  soon  as  be  regained 
his  freedom,  he  would  renounce  bis  dissimulation,  and 
that  bis  wile,  Theodora,  and  perhaps  the  emperor  him- 
self, would  he  sacrificed  to  the  just  revenge  of  a  virtu- 
ous rebel.  Their  hopes  were  deceived  :  and  the  uncon- 
querable patience  and  loyalty  of  Belisarius  appear 
either  beloiu  or  above  the  character  of  a  j\iAN.b 


CHAPTER  III. 

State  of  the  barbaric  world. — Establishment  of  the  Lombards 
on  the  Danube. — Tribes  and  inroadi  of  the  Sclavonians. 
—  Origin,  empire,  and  embassies  of  the  Turks. —  The 
flight  of  the  Avars. —  Chosroes  I.  or  Nuxhirvan  king  of 
Persia. — His  prosperous  reign  and  wars  with  the  !{■>- 
7/ians. — The  Cokhian  or  Lazic  war. — The  JElhhpians. 

Our  estimate  of  personal  merit  is  re-  weakness  ofthe 
lative  to  the  common  faculties  of  man-  empire  of  Jus- 
kind.  The  aspiring  efforts  of  genius  or  ^  d'sb^G' 
virtue,  either  in  aclive  or  speculative  life,  '  '°  JJJ° 
are  measured,  not  so  much  by  their  real  elevation,  as  by 
the  height  to  which  they  a=cpnd  above  the  level  of  their 
age  or  country  :  and  the  same  stature,  which  in  a  people 
of  giants  would  pass  unnoticed,  must  appear  conspi- 
cuous in  a  race  of  pigmies.  Leonidas,  and  his  three 
hundred  companions,  devoted  their  lives  at  Thermopy- 
lae; but  the  education  of  the  infant,  the  boy,  and  the 
man,  had  prepared,  and  almost  ensured,  this  memorable 
sacrifice  ;  and  each  Spartan  would  approve,  rather  than 
admire,  an  act  of  duty,  of  which  himself  and  eight  thou- 
sand of  his  fellow-citizens  were  equally  capable."  The 
great  Pompey  might  inscribe  on  his  trophies,  that  he 
had  defeated  in  battle  two  millions  of  enemies,  and  redu 

b  The  conlinuator  of  the  Chronicle  of  Marcellinus  pives,ina  few 
decent  words,  the  substance  ofthe  Anecdotes:  Belisarius  de  Oriente 
evocatus,  in  uffensain  periculumque  inctlrrens  grave,  et  invidiam  sub- 
jacens,  rursus  remittitur  in  Italiam,  (p.  54.) 

a  ft  will  b'o  a  pleasure,  not  a  task,  m  read  Herodotus, (1.  vii.  c.  10-1. 
134.  p.  530.  615  )  The  conversation  of  Xerxes  and  Ppmaratusat  Ther. 
mopylae  is  cine  of  the  must  interesting  and  moral  scenes  in  history. 
It  was  the  torture  of  the  royal  Spartan  to  behold,  with  anguish  and 
remorse,  the  virtue  of  his  country. 
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ced  fifteen  hundred  cities  from  the  lake  Maeotis  to  the 
Red  sea ;  b  but  the  fortune  of  Rome  flew  before  his 
eagles  ;  the  nations  were  oppressed  by  their  own  fears, 
and  the  invincible  legions  which  he  commanded,  had 
been  formed  by  the  habits  of  conquest  and  the  discipline 
of  acres.  In  this  view,  the  character  of  Belisarius  may 
be  deservedly  placed  above  the  heroes  of  the  ancient 
republics.  His  imperfections  flowed  from  the  con- 
tagion of  the  times  ;  his  virtues  were  his  own,  the  free 
gift  of  nature  or  reflection  ;  he  raised  himself  without  a 
master  or  a  rival ;  and  so  inadequate  were  tbe  arms 
committed  to  his  hand,  that  his  sole  advantage  was 
derived  from  the  pride  and  presumption  of  his  adver- 
saries. Under  bis  command,  the  subjects  of  Justinian 
often  deserved  to  be.  called  Romans  :  but  the  unwarlike 
appellation  of  Greeks  was  imposed  as  a  term  of  re- 
proach by  the  haughty  Goths;  who  affected  to  blush, 
that  they  must  dispute  the  kingdom  of  Italy  with  a 
nation  of  tragedians,  pantomimes,  and  pirates.0  The 
climate  of  Asia  has  indeed  been  found  less  congenial 
than  that  of  Europe  to  military  spirit:  those  populous 
countries  were  enervated  by  luxury,  despotism,  ami 
superstition  ;  and  the  monks  were  more  expensive  and 
more  numerous  than  the  soldiers  of  the  east.  The 
regular  force  of  the  empire  had  once  amounted  to  six 
hundred  and  forty-five  thousand  men :  it  was  reduced, 
in  the  time  of  Justinian,  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand ;  and  this  number,  large  as  it  may  seem,  was  thin- 
ly scattered  over  the  sea  and  land  ;  in  Spain  and  Italv, 
in  Africa  and  Egypt,  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  the 
coast  of  the  Euxiue,  and  the  frontiers  of  Persia.  The 
citizen  was  exhausted,  yet  the  soldier  was  unpaid  ;  his 
poverty  wTas  mischievously  soothed  by  the  privilege  of 
rapine  and  indolence  ;  and  the  tardy  payments  were  de- 
tained and  intercepted  by  the  fraud  of  those  agents  who 
usurp,  without  courage  or  danger,  the  emoluments  of 
war.  Public  and  private  distress  recruited  the  armies 
of  the  state  ;  but  in  the.  field,  and  still  more  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  enemy,  their  numbers  were  always  defec- 
tive. The  want  of  national  spirit  was  supplied  by  the 
precarious  faith  and  disorderly  service  of  barbarian  mer- 
cenaries. Even  military  honour,  which  has  often  sur- 
vived the  loss  of  virtue  and  freedom,  was  almost  totally 
extinct.  The  generals,  who  were  multiplied  beyond 
the  example  of  former  times,  laboured  only  to  prevent 
the  success,  or  to  stilly  the  reputation,  of  their  col- 
leagues; and  they  had  been  taught  by  experience,  that 
if  merit  sometimes  provoked  the  jealousy,  error,  or  even 
guilt,  would  obtain  the  indulgence,  of  a  gracious  em- 
peror.'1 In  such  an  age  the  triumphs  of  Belisarius,  and 
afterwards  of  N  irses,  shine  with  incomparable  lustre; 
but  they  are  encompassed  with  the  darkest  shades  of 
disgrace  and  calamity.  W  hile  the  lieutenant  of  Jus- 
tinian subdued  the  kingdoms  of  the  Goths  and  Vandals, 
the  e:nperor,e  timid,  thoug-h  ambitious,  balanced  the 
forces  of  the  barbarians,  fomented  their  divisions  by 
flattery  and  falsehood,  and  invited  by  his  patience  and 
liberality  the  repetition  of  injuries.'  The  keys  of  Car- 
thage, Rome,  and  Ravenna,  were  presented  to  their  con- 
queror, while  Antioch  was  destroyed  by  the  Persians, 
and  Justinian  trembled  for  the  safety  of  Constantinople. 

Even  the  Gothic  victories  of  Belisari- 
State  of  the  bar-        were  prejudicial  to  the  state,  since 
banans.  ,,•".,(■  L    -  •  i- 

they  abolished  the  important  barrier  or 

b  S"p  this  pnuid  inscription  in  Pliny.  (Hist.  Natur.  vii.  27.)  Few 
men  have  more  exquisitely  tastpd  of  glory  and  disgrace;  nor  could 
Juvenal  (Sat i r.  x.)  produce  a  more  striking  example  uf  i he  vicissitudes 
of  fortune,  and  the  vanity  of  human  wishes. 

e  tfinulK  .  * •  r»  srpjr  sp «  :«fi-<  15  Vc%%ts*t  llif  , 

Sc.  *.«  tf«.,»'iK,,»i  riitu  x»«Jur«(.  This  last  epithet  of  Pnco- 
pius  is  too  nobly  translated  by  pirates;  naval  thieves  is  the  proper 
word  :  strippers  of  garments,  either  f -r  injury  or  insult.  (Demosthenes 
Contra  Conon.  in  R^iske  Orator.  Grae"..  torn.  ii.  p.  1254.) 

d  See  the  third  or  foul  til  books  of  the  Gothic  war:  the  writer  cf  the 
Anecdotes  cannot  aggravate  these  abuses. 

e  Asalhtas,  I.  5.  p.  1  j7, 153.  He  confines  this  weakness  of  ihe  em- 
peror and  the  empire  to  the  old  age  of  Justinian  :  but  alas!  he  was 
never  young. 

f  This  mischievous1  polirv.  which  Procopius  (Anecdot  c.  19.)  imputes 
to  the  emperor,  is  revealed  in  his  opis'.le  to  a  Scythian  prince,  who 
was  capable  of  understandintr  it.  Ayav  *f\utiU  «*<  «?  ^.ivou<«to$, 
says  Acaihias,  (1.  v.  p.  170,  171.) 


the  Upper  Danube,  which  had  been  so  faithfully  guard- 
ed by  Theodoric  am1  his  daughter.  For  the  defence  of 
Italy,  the  Goths  evacuated  Pannonia  and  Norieum, 
which  they  left  in  a  peaceful  and  flourishing  condition  : 
the  sovereignty  was  claimed  by  the  emperor  of  the  Ro- 
mans; the  actual  possession  was  abandoned  to  the  bold- 
ness of  the  first  invader.  On  the  opposite  hanks  of  tbe 
Danube,  the  plains  of  Upper  Hungary  and  the  Transyl- 
vanian  hills  were  possessed,  since  the  death  of  Aitila, 
by  the  tribes  of  tbe  Gepidae,  who  respec-  Thg  Ge 
ted  the  Gothic  arms,  and  despised,  not  ep'  " 

indeed  the  gold  of  the  Romans,  but  the  secret  motive  of 
their  annual  subsidies.  The  vacant  fortifications  of  the 
river  were  instantly  occupied  by  these  barbarians  :  their 
standards  were  planted  on  the  walls  of  Sirinium  and 
Belgrade;  and  the  ironical  tone  of  their  apology  aggra- 
vated this  insult  on  the  majesty  of  the  empire.  "So 
extensive,  O  Caesar,  are  your  dominions;  so  numerous 
are  your  cities;  that  you  are  continually  seeking  for 
nations  to  whom,  either  in  peace  or  war,  you  may  re- 
linquish these  useless  possessions.  The  Gepida;  are 
your  brave  and  faithful  allies;  and  if  they  have  antici- 
pated your  gilts,  they  have  shown  a  just  confidence  in 
your  bounty."  Their  presumption  was  excused  by 
the  mode  of  revenge  which  Justinian  embraced.  In- 
stead of  asserting  the  rights  of  a  sovereign  for  the  pro- 
tection of  his  subjects,  the  emperor  invited  a  strange 
people  to  invade  and  possess  the  Roman  provinces  be- 
tween the  Danube  and  theAlps;and  the  ambition  of  the 
Gepidae  was  checked  by  the  rising  power  and  fame  of 
the  Lombards. s  This  corrupt  appella-  The  L  mbards 
tion  has  been  diffused  in  the  thirteenth  0 
century  by  the  merchants  and  bankers,  the  Italian  pos- 
terity of  these  savage  warriors  :  hut  the  original  name 
of  La ngobards  is  expressive  only  of  the  peculiar  length 
and  fashion  of  their  beards.  I  am  not  disposed  either 
to  question  or  to  justify  their  Scandinavian  origin  ;  h  nor 
to  pursue  the  migrations  of  the  Lombards  through  un- 
known regions  and  marvellous  adventures.  About  the 
time  of  Augustus  and  Trajan,  a  ray  of  historic  light 
breaks  on  the  darkness  of  their  antiquities,  and  they 
are  discovered,  for  the  first  time,  between  the  Elbe  and 
the  Oder.  Fierce,  beyond  theexample  of  the  Germans, 
they  delighted  to  propagate  the  tremendous  belief,  that 
their  heads  were  formed  like  the  heads  of  dogs,  and  that 
they  drank  the  blood  of  their  enemies  whom  they  van- 
quished in  battle.  The  smallness  of  their  numbers  was 
recruited  by  the  adoption  of  their  bravest  slaves  ;  and 
alone,  amidst  their  powerful  neighbours,  they  defen- 
ded by  arms  their  high-spirited  independence.  In  the 
tempests  of  the  north,  which  overwhelmed  so  many 
names  and  nations,  this  little  bark  of  the  Lombards  still 
floated  on  the  surface:  they  gradually  descended  towards 
the  south  and  the  Danube;  and  at  the  end  of  four  hun- 
dred years  they  again  appear  with  their  ancient  valour 
and  renown.  Their  manners  were  not  less  ferocious. 
The  assassination  of  a  royal  guest  was  executed  in  the 
presence,  and  hy  the  command,  of  the  king's  daughter, 
who  had  been  provoked  by  some  words  of  insult,  and 
disappointed  by  his  diminutive  stature;  and  a  tribute, 
the  price  of  blood,  was  imposed  on  the  Lombards  by 
his  brother  the  king  of  the  Heruli.  Adversity  revived 
a  sense  of  moderation  and  justice,  and  the  insolence  of 
conquest  was  chastised  by  the  signal  defeat  and  irrepa- 
rable dispersion  of  the  Heruli,  who  were  seated  in  the 


i  Gens  Germana  feritate  ferocor,  says  Velleius  Palerculus  of  the 
Lombards,  (ii.  IAS.)  Langobardos  pauiilas  nobilital.  Plurimis  ac 
valentissimis  nationibus  cincti  non  per  obsequium,  sed  praeliis  et 
periclitando,  tuti  sunt  (Tacit,  de  Mori  bus  German,  c.  40.)  See  like- 
wise Strabo,  (1.  vii.  p.  44>>.)  The  best  geographers  place  them  beyond 
the  Elbe,  in  the  birhopiic  of  Magdebursrh  and  the  middle  march  of 
Brandenburg  ;  and  tiieir  situation  will  agree  with  the  patriotic  re- 
mark of  thecounl  de  H'-rlzburg,  that  most  of  the  barbarian  conque- 
rors issued  from  the  same  countries  which  still  produce  the  armies  of 
Prussia. 

h  The  Scandinavi  in  origin  of  the  Goths  and  Lombards,  is  stated  by 
Paul  Warnefrid,  surnamed  the  deacon,  is  attacked  by  Cluverius, 
(Gcrmania  Anliq.  1.  iii.  c.  20.  p.  102,  &c.)  a  native  of  Prussia,  and  de- 
fended by  Grolius,  (Prolegom.  ad  Hist.  Goth.  p.  28,  kc.)  the  Swedish 
ambassador. 
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southern  provinces  of  Poland.'  The  victories  of  the 
Lomhards  recommended  them  to  the  friendship  of  the 
•mpcrors ;  and  at  the  solicitation  of  Justinian,  they  pass- 
ed the  Dauuhe  to  reduce,  according  to  their  treaty,  the 
cities  of  Noricum  and  the  fortresses  of  Pannonia.  But 
the  spirit  of  rapine  soon  tempted  them  beyond  these 
ample  limits  ;  they  wandered  along  the  coast  of  the  Hn- 
driatic  as  far  as  Dyrrachium,  and  presumed,  with  fami- 
liar rudeness,  to  enter  the  towns  and  houses  of  their 
Roman  allies,  and  to  seize  the  captives  who  had  esca- 
ped from  their  audacious  hands.  These  acts  of  hosti- 
lity, the  sallies,  as  it  might  be  pretended,  of  some  loose 
adventurers,  were  disowned  by  the  nation,  and  excused 
by  the  emperor;  hut  the  arms  of  the  Lombards  were 
more  seriously  engaged  by  a  contest  of  thirty  years, 
which  was  terminated  only  by  the  extirpation  of  the 
Gepidse.  The  hostile  nations  often  pleaded  their  cause 
before  the  throne  of  Constantinople;  and  the  crafty 
Justinian,  to  whom  the  barbarians  were  almost  equally 
odious,  pronounced  a  partial  and  ambiguous  sentence, 
and  dexterously  protracted  the  war  by  slow  and  ineffec- 
tual succours.  Their  strength  was  formidable,  since  the 
Lombards,  who  sent  into  the  fields  several  myriads  of 
soldiers,  still  claimed,  as  the  weaker  side,  the  protection 
of  the  Romans.  Their  spirit  was  intrepid  ;  yet  such  is 
the  uncertainty  of  courage,  that  the  two  armies  were 
suddenly  struck  with  a  panic  ;  they  fled  from  each  other, 
and  the  rival  kings  remained  with  their  guards  in  the 
midst  of  an  empty  plain.  A  shi  rt  truce  was  obtained  ; 
but  their  mutual  resentment  again  kindled  ;  and  the 
remembrance  of  their  shame  rendered  the  next  en- 
counter more  desperate  and  bloody.  Forty  thousand 
of  the  barbarians  perished  in  the  decisive  battle,  which 
broke  the  power  of  the  Gepidae,  transferred  the  fears 
and  wishes  of  Justinian,  and  first  displayed  the  char- 
acter of  Alboin,  the  youthful  prince  of  the  Lombards, 
nnd  the  future  conqueror  of  Italy  J 
The  Sdavoni-  The  wild  people  who  dwelt  or  wan- 
ans.  dered  in  the  plains  of  Russia.  Lithuania, 
nnd  Poland,  might  he  reduced,  in  the  age  of  Justinian, 
tinder  the  two  great  families  of  the  Bulgarians  k  and 
the  Sclavonians.  According  to  the  Greek  writers, 
•-he  former,  who  touched  the  Enxine  and  the  lake 
Maeotis,  derived  from  the  Huns  their  name  or  descent,1 
and  it  is  needless  to  renew  the  simple  and  well-known 
picture  of  Tartar  manners.  They  were  bold  arid  dex- 
terous archers,  who  drank  the  miik,  and  feasted  on  the 
flesh,  of  (heir  fleet  and  indefatigable  horses;  whose 
flocks  and  herds  followed,  or  rather  guided  the  mo- 
tions of  their  roving  camps;  to  whose  inroads  no 
country  was  remote  or  impervious,  and  who  were 
practised  in  flight,  though  incapable  of  fear.  The 

i  Two  facts  inthe  narrativeof  Paul  Diaconus  (1.  i.  c.  20  )are  expres- 
sive of  national  manners  :  I.Dumnd  tabulam  luderet— while  he  play, 
ed  at  draughts.  '2.  Camporum  viridatuia  Una.  The  cultivation  of  flax 
supposes  property,  commerce,  agriculture,  and  manufactures. 

j  1  have  used,  without  undertaking  to  reconcile  the  facts  in  Proco- 
pius,  (Goth.  1.  ii.  c.  14. 1.  iii.  c.  33,  34.  I.  iv.  c.  13.  25.)  Paul  Diacomis, 
(de  Gestis  Langobard.  1.  i.  c.  1-23.  in  Muratori,  Script.  Rerum  Itali- 
cartim.  tom.  i.  p.  403— 41  <i.)  and  Jornandes.  ide  Success.  Regnorum, 
p.  242.)  The  patient  reader  may  draw  some  li<;hl  from  Mascou  (Hist, 
of  the  Germans,  and  Annotal.  xxiii.)and  de  Buat.  (Hist.desPeuples, 
&c.  tom.  ix.  x.  xi.) 

k  I  adopt  the  appellation  of  Bulgarians,  from  Ennodius,  (in  Panegyr. 
Theodorici.  Opp.  Sirmond,  lorn.  i.  p.  1393.  1599.)  Jornandes,  (de  Re- 
bus Grticis,  c.  3.  p.  194.  et.de  Reen.  Successionp,  p. 242  )  Theophanps, 
(p.  185.)  and  the  Chronicles  of  Cassiodorius  and  Marcellinus.  The 
name  of  Huns  is  too  vague  ;  the  tribes  of  the  Cutiurgurians  and  Uttur- 
gurians  are  too  minute  and  loo  harsh. 

I  [The  Bulgarians,  who.  according  to  the  Byzantine  authors  were 
a  branch  of  the  Ougrcs,  (Thunmann,  Histoire  dcs  Pcuples  de  V  est 
de  1'  Europe,  p.  36.)  but  who  bear  a  much  stronger  resemblance  to 
the  Turks,  (Engel,  Hist  Univers.  Alleni.  xlix.  252.  293.)  doubtless 
derived  their  name  from  the  river  upon  which  they  usually  dwell. 
Their  former  country  or  Great  Bulgaria  was  watered  bv  the  V4»a; 
some  remains  of  Iheir  capital  is  still  seen  near  the  Kasan.  They 
afterwards  lived  upon  the  Kuban  and  finally  upon  the  Danube,  where 
Ihey  subdued  about  the  year  500  the  Sclavonic  Servians  who  were 
settled  upon  Ihe  Lower  Danube.  They  were  subdued  in  their  turn 
by  the  Avars,  bul  threw  off  the  yoke  in  G35.  Their  empire  com- 
prised at  that  tine,  the  Culursores,  who  were  the  remnants  of  the 
Huns  settled  near  the  lake  Maeotis.  Bulgaria  upon  the  Danube,  a 
part  of  this  vast  dominion,  was  for  a  long  lime  formidable  to  tho  By- 
zantine Empire.  (.Precis,  de  la  Geogr.  Unirers.)  by  M.  Malte  Brun. 
vol  i.  p.  351. -C?.] 


nation  was  divided  into  two  powerful  and  hostile 
tribes,  who  pursued  each  other  with  fraternal  hatred. 
They  eagerly  disputed  the  friendship,  or  rather  the 
gifts,  of  the  emperor;  and  the  distinction  which  na- 
ture had  fixed  between  the  faithful  dog  and  the  rapa- 
cious wolf,  was  applied  by  an  ambassador  who  re- 
ceived only  verbal  instructions  from  the  mouth  of  his 
illiterate  prince."1  The  Bulgarians,  (if  whatsoever  spe- 
cies, were  equally  attracted  by  Roman  wealth  :  they 
assumed  a  vague  dominion  over  the  Sclavonian  name, 
and  their  rapid  marches  could  only  be  stopped  by  the 
Baltic  sea,  or  the  extreme  cold  and  poverty  of  the 
north.  But  the  same  race  of  Sclavonians  appears  to 
have  maintained,  in  every  age,  the  possession  of  the 
same  Countries.  Their  numerous  tribes,  however  dis- 
tant or  adverse,  used  one  common  language,  (it  was 
harsh  and  irregular.)  and  were  known  by  the  resem- 
blance of  their  f#rm,  which  deviated  from  the  swarthy 
Tartar,  and  approached  without  attaining  the  lofty 
staiure  and  fair  complexion  of  the  German.  Four 
thousand  six  hundred  villages"  were  scattered  over 
the  provinces  of  Russia  and  Poland,  and  their  huts 
were  hastily  built  of  rough  timber,  in  a  country  defi- 
cient both  in  stone  and  iron.  Erected,  or  rather  con- 
cealed, in  the  depth  of  forests,  on  the  hanks  of  rivers, 
or  the  edge  of  morasses,  we  may  not  perhaps  without 
flattery,  compare  them  to  the  architecture  of  the  bea- 
ver; which  they  resembled  in  a  double  issue,  to  the 
land  and  water,  for  the  escape  of  the  savage  inhabi- 
tant, an  animal  less  cleanly,  less  diligent,  and  less 
social,  than  that  marvellous  quadruped.  The  fertility 
of  the  soil  rather  than  the  labour  of  the  natives,  sup- 
plied the  rustic  plenty  of  the  Sclavonians.  Their 
sheep  and  horned  cattle  were  large  and  numerous,  and 
the  fields  which  they  sowed  with  millet  and  panic,0 
afforded,  in  the  place  of  bread,  a  coarse  and  less  nu- 
tritive food.  The  incessant  rapine  of  their  neighbours 
compelled  them  to  bury  this  treasure  in  the  earth  ;  but 
on  the  appearance  of  a  stranger,  it  was  freely  imparted 
by  a  people,  whose  unfavourable  character  is  qualified 
by  the  epithets  of  chaste,  patient,  and  hospitable.  As 
their  supreme  god,  they  adored  an  invisible  master  of 
the  thunder.  The  rivers  and  the  nymphs  obtained 
their  suborriinaie  honours,  and  the  popular  worship 
was  expressed  in  vows  and  sacrifice.  The  Sclavoni- 
ans disdained  to  obey  a  despot,  a  prince,  or  even  a 
magistrate;  but  their  experience  was  too  narrow,  their 
passions  too  headstrong,  to  compose  a  system  of  equal 
law  or  general  defence.  Some  voluntary  respect  was 
yielded  to  age  and  valour;  but  each  tribe  or  village 
existed  as  a  separate  republic,  and  all  must  be  per- 
suaded where  none  could  be  compelled.  They  fought 
on  foot,  almost  naked,  and,  except  an  unwieldy  shield, 
without  any  defensive  armour:  their  weapons  of  of- 
fence were  a  bow,  a  quiver  of  small  poisoned  arrows, 
and  a  long  rope,  which  they  dexterously  threw  from  a 
distance,  and  entangled  their  enemy  in  a  running 
noose.  In  the  field  ihe  Sclavonian  infantry  was  dan- 
gerous by  their  speed,  agility,  nnd  hardiness;  they 
swam,  they  dived,  they  remained  under  water,  drawing 
their  breath  through  a  hollow  cane;  and  a  river  or 
lake  was  often  the  scene  of  their  unsuspected  ambus- 
cade. But  these  were  the  achievements  of  spies  or 
stragglers;  the  military  art  was  unknown  to  the  Scla- 
vonians ;  their  name  was  obscure,  and  their  conquests 
were  inglorious." 


.,i  Prornnius.  (Goth.  1.  iv.  c.  1".)  His  verbal  message  (he  owns  him- 
self an  illiterate  barbarian)  is  delivered  as  an  epistle.  The  style  is 
savage,  figurative,  and  original. 

n  This  sum  is  the  result  of  a  particular  list,  in  a  curious  MS.  fra<-- 
ment  of  the  year  550,  found  in  the  library  of  Milan.  The  obscure 
geography  of  the  times  provokrs  and  exercises  the  patience  of  the 
count  DeBuat. (torn.  xi. p. 69— 189  )  The  French  minister  often  loses 
himself  in  a  wilderness  which  requires  a  Saxon  and  Polish  cuide. 

o  Panicxim,  milium.  See  Columella,  1.  ii.  c.  9.  p.430.edit.Gesner. 
Plin.  Hist.  Nalnr.  xviii.24,  25.  The  Sarmatians  made  a  pap  of  millet, 
mingled  with  mare's  milk  or  blood.  In  the  wealth  of  modern  hus- 
bandry, our  millet  feeds  poultry,  ami  not  heroes.  See  th.e dictionaries 
of  Bomare  and  Miller, 
p  For  the  name  and  nation,  the  situation  and  manners,  of  the  Scla 
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Their  inroads  '  have  marked  the  faint  and  general 
outline  of  the  Sclavonians  and  Bulgari- 
ans, without  attempting  to  define  their  immediate 
boundaries,  which  were  not  accurately  known  or 
respected  by  the  barbarians  themselves.  Their  im- 
portance was  measured  by  their  vicinity  to  the  empire ; 
and  the  level  country  of  Moldavia  and  Walachia  was 
occupied  hy  the  Antes,i  a  Sclavonian  tribe,  which 
swelled  the  titles'  of  Justinian  with  an  epithet  of  con- 
quest.' Against  the  Antes  he  erected  the  fortifications 
of  the  Lower  Danube;  and  laboured  to  secure  the  alli- 
ance of  a  people  seated  in  the  direct  channel  of  northern 
inundation,  an  interval  of  two  hundred  miles  between 
the  mountains  of  Transylvania  and  the  Euxine  sea. 
But  the  Antes  wanted  power  and  inclination  to  stem 
tiie  fury  of  the  torrent:  and  the  light-armed  Sclavoni- 
ans, from  a  hundred  tribes,  pursued  with  almost  equal 
speed  the  footsteps  of  the  Bulgarian  horse.  The  pay- 
ment of  one  piece  of  gold  for  each  soldier  procured  a 
safe  and  easy  retreat  through  the  country  of  the  Gepi- 
dcB,  who  commanded  the  passage  of  the  Upper  Danube.' 
The  hopes  or  fears  of  the  barbarians;  their  intestine 
union  or  discord  ;  the  accident  of  a  frozen  or  shallow 
6tream  ;  the  prospect  of  harvest  or  vintage  ;  the  pros- 
perity or  distress  of  the  Romans;  were  the  causes 
which  produced  the  uniform  repetition  of  annual 
visits,'  tedious  in  the  narrative,  and  destructive  in  the 
event.  The  same  year,  and  possibly  the  same  month, 
in  which  Ravenna  surrendered,  was  marked  by  an  in- 
vasion of  the  Huns  or  Bulgarians,  so  dreadful,  that  it 
almost  effaced  the  memory  of  their  past  inroads.  They 
spread  from  the  suburbs  of  Constantinople  to  the 
Ionian  eulf,  destroyed  thirty-two  cities  or  castles, 
erased  Potidaea,  which  Athens  had  built  and  Philip 
had  besieged,  and  repassed  the  Danube,  dragging  at 
their  horses'  heels  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
of  the  subjects  of  Justinian.  In  a  subsequent  inroad 
they  pierced  the  wall  of  the  Thracian  Chersonesus, 
extirpated  the  habitations  and  the  inhabitants,  boldly 
traversed  the  Hellespont,  and  returned  to  their  com- 
panions, laden  with  the  spoils  of  Asia.  Another  part}', 
which  seemed  a  multitude  in  the  eyes  of  the  Romans, 
penetrated,  without  opposition,  from  the  straits  of 
Thermopylae  to  the  isthmus  of  Corinth;  and  the  last 
ruin  of  Greece  has  appeared  an  object  too  minute  for 
the  attention  of  history.  The  works  which  the  empe- 
ror raised  for  the  protection,  but  at  the  expense,  of  his 
subjects,  served  only  to  disclose  the  weakness  of  some 
neglected  part  ;  and  the  walls,  which  by  flattery  had 
been  deemed  impregnable,  were  either  deserted  by  the 
garrison,  or  scaled  by  the  barbarians.  Three  thousand 
Sclavonians,  who  insolently  divided  themselves  into 
two  band*,  discovered  the  weakness  and  misery  of  a 
triumphant  reirrn.  They  passed  the  Danube  and  the 
Hebrus,  vanquished  the  Roman  generals  who  dared  to 
oppo-:"  their  progress,  and  plundered  with  impunity 
the  cities  of  Illyricum  and  Thrace,  each  of  which  had 
arms  and  numbers  to  overwhelm  their  contemptible 
assailants.  Whatever  praise  the  boldness  of  the  Scla- 
vonians may  deserve,  it  is  sullied  by  the  wanton  and 
deliberate  cruelty  which  they  are  accused  of  exercising 
on  their  prisoners.    Without  distinction  of  rank,  or 


vonians,  see  the  original  evidence  of  ihe  sixth  century,  in  Prncopius, 
(Goth.  1.  ii.  c.  26.  l.Jti.  c.  1 !.)  and  thp  emperor  Mauritius  or  Maurice. 
(Slrala»emat.  I.  ii.  c.  5.  apud  Mascou,  Annolat.  xxxi.)  The  Stratagems 
of  Maurice  have  been  printed  only,  as  I  understand,  at  the  end  of 
Scheffer's  edition  of  Arrian's  Tactics,  at  Upsal,  1G64.  (Fabric.  Bibliot. 
Grac.  1.  iv.  c.  8.  torn  i-i.  p.  27S.)  a  scarce,  and  hitherto,  to  me,  an  in- 
accessible book. 

q  Antes  eorum  fortissiml  ....  Taysis  qui  rapidus  el  vorticcsus  in 
riistri  rlueoiafurensdevolviiur.  (Jornandes,  c.  5.  p.  194.  edit.  Muralor. 
Procopius,  Goth.  1.  iii.  c.  14.  el  de  Edific.  1.  iv.  c  7.)  Yet  the  same 
Procopius  mentions  th»  Goths  and  Huns  as  neighbours,  >i.in»«", 
to  the  Danube,  (de  Edific.  1.  iv.  c.  i.) 

r  The  nati  nal  title  of  Anticus,  in  the  laws  and  inscriptions  of 
Justinian,  was  adopted  by  his  successors,  and  is  justified  by  the  pious 
Ludewig,  (in  Vit.  Justinian,  p.  315.)  It  had  strangely  puzzled  the 
civilians  of  the  middle  age. 

<  Procopius,  Goth.  1.  iv.  c.  25. 

t  An  inroad  of  the  Huns  is  connected,  by  Procopius,  with  a  comet; 
perhaps  thai  of  531.  (Persic.  1.  ii.  r.  4.)  Agalhias  (I.  v.  p.  154,  155.) 
Borrows  from  his  predecessor  some  early  facts. 


age,  or  sex,  the  captives  were  impaled,  or  flayed  alive, 
or  suspended  between  four  posts,  and  beaten  with  clubs 
till  they  expired,  or  enclosed  in  some  spacious  building, 
and  left  to  perish  in  the  flames  with  the  spoil  and  cat- 
tle which  might  impede  the  march  of  these  savage 
victors."  Perhaps  a  more  impartial  narrative  would 
reduce  the  number,  and  qualify  the  nature,  of  these 
horrid  acts  ;  and  they  might  sometimes  be  excused  by 
the  cruel  laws  of  retaliation.  In  the  siege  of  Topirus,1 
whose  obstinate  defence  had  enraged  the  Sclavonians, 
they  massacred  fifteen  thousand  males;  but  they 
spared  the  women  and  children ;  the  most  valuable 
captives  were  always  reserved  for  labour  or  ransom  ;  the 
servitude  was  not  rigorous,  and  the  terms  of  their  de- 
liverance were  speedy  and  moderate.  But  the  subject, 
or  the  historian  of  Justinian,  exhaled  his  just  indigna- 
tion in  the  language  of  complaint  and  reproach;  and 
Procopius  has  confidently  affirmed,  that  in  a  reign  of 
thirty-two  years,  each  annual  inroad  of  the  barbarians 
consumed  two  hundred  thousand  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Roman  empire.  The  entire  population  of  Turkish 
Europe,  which  nearly  corresponds  with  the  provinces 
of  Justinian,  would  perhaps  be  incapable  of  supplying 
six  millions  of  persons,  the  result  of  this  incredible 
estimate.* 

In  the  midst  of  these  obscure  calami-  ^ 
ties,  Europe  felt  the  shock  of  a  revolu-  narchy  of  the 
tion,  which  first  revealed  to  the  world  Turks  in  Asia, 
the  name  and  nation  of  the  Turks.  Like  A.  D.545,  &c. 
Romulus,  the  founder  of  that  martial  people  was  suc- 
kled by  a  she-wolf,  who  afterwards  made  him  the 
father  of  a  numerous  progeny  ;  and  the  representation 
of  that  animal  in  the  banners  of  the  Turks  preserved 
the  memory,  or  rather  suggested  the  idea,  of  a  fable, 
which  was  invented,  without  any  mutual  intercourse, 
by  the  shepherds  of  Latium  and  those  of  Seythia.  At 
the  equal  distance  of  two  thousand  miles  from  the 
Caspian,  the  Icy,  the  Chinese,  and  the  Bengal  seas,  a 
ridge  of  mountains  is  conspicuous,  the  centre,  and  per- 
haps the  summit,  of  Asia;  which,  in  the  language  of 
different  nations,  has  been  styled  Imaus,  and  Caf,zand 
Altai,  and  the  Golden  Mountains,  and  the  Girdle  of 
the  Earth.  The  sides  of  the  hills  were  productive  of 
minerals :  and  the  iron  forges,1  for  the  purpose  of  war, 
were  exprcised  by  the  Turks,  the  most  despised  por- 
tion of  the  slaves  of  the  great  khan  of  the  Geougen. 
But  their  servitude  could  only  last  till  a  leader,  bold 
and  eloquent,  should  arise  to  persuade  his  countrymen 
that  the  same  arms  which  they  forged  fir  their  masters, 
might  become,  in  their  own  hands,  the  instruments  of 
freedom  and  victory.  They  sallied  from  the  mountain  ;b 
a  sceptre  was  the  reward  of  his  advice  ;  and  the  annual 
ceremony,  in  which  a  piece  of  iron  was  heated  in  tho 
fire,  and  a  smith's  hammer  was  successively  handled 


a  The  cruelties  of  the  Sclavonians  are  related  or  magnified  by  Pro- 
copius. (Goth.  1.  iii.  c.  29.  38.)  For  their  mild  and  liberal  behaviour 
lo  their  prisoners,  we  may  appeal  to  the  authority,  somewhat  more 
recent,  of  the  emperor  ?<Iaurice.  Stratagem.  (1.  ii.  c.  5.) 

z  Topirus  was  situate  near  Philippi  in  Thrace,  or  Macedonia,  oppo- 
site to  the  isle  of  Thasos,  twelve  days'  juurney  from  Constantinople. 
(Cellarius,  torn.  i.  p  676.  840.) 

y  According  lo  the  malevolent  testimony  of  the  Anecdotes,  (c.  18.) 
these  inroads  had  reduced  the  provinces  south  of  the  Danube  to  ihe 
state  of  a  Scythian  wilderness. 

i  From  Caf  to  Caf ;  which  a  more  rational  geography  would  inter- 
pret, from  Imaiis.pt  rhaps,  to  mount  Atlas.  According  to  the  religious 
philosophy  of  the  Mahometans,  the  basis  of  mount  Caf  is  an  emerald, 
whose  reflection  produces  the  azure  of  the  sky.  The  mountain  is  en- 
dowed with  a  sensitive  action  in  its  roots  or  nerves;  and  their  vibra- 
tion, at  the  command  of  God,  is  the  cause  of  earthquakes.  (De  Herbe- 
lot,  p.  230,  231.) 

a  The  Siberian  iron  is  the  best  and  most  plentiful  in  the  world  ;  and 
in  the  southern  parts,  above  sixty  mines  are  now  worked  by  the  in- 
dustry of  the  Russians.  (Strahlenberg,  Hist,  of  Siberia,  p.  342.  387. 
Voyage  en  Siberie,  par  l  Abbe  Chappe  d'Auteroche,  p.  603— 608. edit, 
in  i2mo,  Amsterdam,  1770.)  The  Turks  offered  iron  for  sale  ;  yet  the 
Roman  ambassadors,  with  strange  obstinacy,  persisted  in  believing 
that  il  was  all  a  trick,  and  thal  iheir  country  produced  none.  (Me- 
nauder  in  Excerpt.  L°g.  p.  152.) 

b  Of  Irgana-kon.  (AfiulgtUHsi  Khan.  Hist.  Genealoiique  des  Tatars, 
P.  ii.  c.  5.  p.  71.-77.  c.  15."p.  155.)  The  tradition  of  the  Moguls,  of 
the  450  years  which  they  passed  in  the  mountains,  agrees  with  the 
Chinese  periods  of  the  history  of  the  Huns  and  Turks,  (De  Guignes, 
lorn.  i.  part  ii  p.  376.)  and  the  twenty  generations,  from  their  restora- 
tion to  Zingis. 
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by  the  prince  and  his  nobles,  recorded  for  ages  the 
humble  profession  and  rational  pride  of  the  Turkish 
•nation.  Bertezena,  their  first  leader,  signalized  their 
valour  and  his  own  in  successful  combats  against  the 
neighbouring  tribes;  but  when  he  presumed  to  ask  in 
marriage  the  daughter  of  the  great  khan,  the  insolent 
demand  of  a  slave  and  a  mechanic  was  contemptuously 
rejected.  The  disgrace  was  expiated  by  a  more  noble 
alliance  with  a  princess  of  China;  and  the  decisive 
battle  which  almost  extirpated  the  nation  of  the  Geou- 
gen,  established  in  Tartary  the  new  and  more  power- 
ful empire  of  the  Turks.  They  reigned  over  the  north  ; 
but  they  confessed  the  vanity  of  conquest,  by  their 
faithful  attachment  to  the  mountain  of  their  fathers. 
The  royal  encampment  seldom  lost  sight  of  Mount 
Altai,  from  whence  the  river  Irtish  descends  to  water 
the  rich  pastures  of  the  Calmuoks,c  which  nourish  the 
largest  sheep  and  oxen  in  the  world.  The  soil  is  fruit- 
ful, and  the  climate  mild  and  temperate  :  the  happy 
Tegion  was  ignorant  of  earthquake  and  pestilence;  the 
emperor's  throne  was  turned  towards  the  east,  and  a 
golden  wolf  on  the  top  of  a  spear  seemed  to  guard  the 
entrance  of  his  tent.  One  of  the  successors  of  Berte- 
zena was  tempted  by  the  luxury  and  superstition  of 
China;  but  his  design  of  building  cities  and  temples 
was  defeated  by  the  simple  wisdom  of  a  barbarian  coun- 
sellor. "The  Turks,"  he  said,  "  are  not  equal  in  num- 
ber to  one  hundredth  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  China. 
If  we  balance  their  power,  and  elude  their  armies,  it  is 
because  we  wandpr  without  any  fixed  habitations,  in 
the  exercise  of  war  and  hunting.  Are  we  strong?  we 
advance  and  conquer :  are  we  feeble  1  we  retire  and  are 
concealed.  Should  the  Turks  confine  themselves  with- 
in the  walls  of  cities,  the  loss  of  a  battle  would  be  the 
destruction  of  their  empire.  The  Bonzes  preach  only 
patience,  humility,  and  the  renunciation  of  the  world. 
Such,  0  king!  is  not  the  religion  of  heroes."  They 
entertained,  with  less  reluctance,  the  doctrines  of  Zo- 
roaster; but  the  greatest  part  of  the  nation  acquiesced, 
without  inquiry,  in  the  opinions,  or  rather  in  the  prac- 
tice, of  their  ancestors.  The  honours  of  sacrifice  were 
reserved  for  the  supreme  deity  ;  they  acknowledged, 
in  rude  hymns,  their  obligations  to  the  air,  the  fire,  the 
water,  and  the  earth  ;  and  their  priests  derived  some 
profit  from  the  art  of  divination.  Their  unwritten 
laws  were  rigorous  and  impartial ;  theft  was  punished 
by  a  tenfold  restitution  ;  adultery,  treason,  and  murder, 
with  death  ;  and  no  chastisement  could  be  inflicted  too 
severe  for  the  rare  and  inexpiable  guilt  of  cowardice. 
As  the  subject  nations  marched  under  the  standard  of 
the  Turks,  their  cavalry,  both  men  and  horses,  were 
proudly  computed  by  millions;  one  of  their  effective 
armies  consisted  of  f>ur  hundred  thousand  soldiers,  and 
in  less  than  fifty  years  they  were  connected  in  peace 
and  war  with  the  Romans,  the  Persians,  and  the  Chi- 
nese. In  their  northern  limits,  some  vestige  may  be 
discovered  of  the  form  and  situation  of  Kamtchatka, 
of  a  people  of  hunters  and  fishermen,  whose  sledges 
were  drawn  by  dogs,  and  whose  habitations  were  bu- 
ried in  the  earth.  The  Turks  were  ignorant  of  astrono- 
my ;  but  the  observation  taken  by  some  learned  Chi- 
nese, with  a  gnomon  of  eight  feet,  fixes  the  royal  camp 
in  the  latitude  of  forty-nine  degrees,  and  marks  their 
extreme  progress  within  three,  or  at  least  ten,  degrees, 
of  the  polar  circle.d  Among  their  southern  conquests, 
the  most  splendid  was  that  of  the  Nepthalites  or  White 
Huns,  a  polite,  and  warlike  people,  who  possessed  the 
commercial  cities  of  Bochara  and  Samarcand,  who  had 
vanquished  the  Persian  monarch,  and  carried  their  vic- 
torious arms  along  the  banks,  and  perhaps  to  the  month, 
of  the  Indus.  On  the  side  of  the  west,  the  Turkish 
cavalry  advanced  to  the  lake  Masotis.    They  passed 


c  The  country  of  the  Turks,  now  of  the  Cat  mucks,  is  well  described 
in  the  Genealogical  History,  p. . 121—562  The  curious  notes  of  the 
French  translator  are  enlarged  and  digested  in  the  second  volume  of 
Hlft  English  version. 

d  Visdelou,  p.  141. 151.   The  fact,  though  it  strictly  belongs  to  a 
subordinate  and  successive  tribe,  may  be  introduced  here. 
Vol.  II  O  4 


that  lake  on  the  ice.  The  khan  who  dwelt  at  the  foot 
of  mount  Altai,  issued  his  commands  for  the  siege  of 
Bosphorus,e  a  city,  the  voluntary  subject  of  Rome,  and 
whose  princes  had  formerly  been  the  friends  of  Athens.' 
To  the  east,  the  Turks  invaded  China,  as  often  as  ihe 
vigour  of  the  government  was  relaxed  :  and  I  am  taught 
to  read  in  the  history  of  the  times,  that  they  mowed 
down  their  patient  enemies  like  hen.p  or  grass  ;  and 
that  the  mandarins  applauded  the  wisdom  of  an  empe- 
ror who  repulsed  these  barbarians  with  golden  lances. 
This  extent  of  savage  empire  compelled  the  Turkish 
monarch  to  establish  three  subordinate  princes  of  bis 
own  blood,  who  soon  forgot  their  gratitude  and  alle- 
giance. The  conquerors  were  enervated  by  luxury, 
which  is  always  fatal  except  to  an  industrious  people; 
the  policy  of  China  solicited  the  vanquished  nations 
to  resume  iheir  independence  ;  and  the  power  of  the 
Turks  was  limited  to  a  period  of  two  hundred  years. 
The  revival  of  their  name  and  dominion  in  the  south- 
ern countries  of  Asia,  are  the  events  of  a  l^'er  age  ; 
and  the  dynasties,  which  succeeded  to  their  native 
realms,  may  sleep  in  oblivion  ;  since  their  history  bears 
no  relation  to  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Roman  em- 
pires 

In  the  rapid  career  of  conquest,  the  Trle  Avars  fl 
Turks  attacked  and  subdued  the  nation  for(f  the^Turks* 
of  tllP  Ogors  or  Varchonites,  on  the  and  approach  lite 
banks  of  the  river  Til,  which  derived  the  emV"e- 
epithet  of  black  from  its  dark  water  or  gloomy  forests.h 
The  khan  of  the  Ogors  was  slain,  with  three  hundred 
thousand  of  bis  subjects,  and  their  bodies  were  scat- 
tered over  the  space  of  four  days' journey  :  their  sur- 
viving countrymen  acknowledged  the  strength  and 
mercy  of  the  Turks  ;  and  a  small  portion,  about  twenty 
thousand  warriors,  preferred  exile  to  servitude.  They 
followed  the  well-known  road  of  the  Volga,  cherished 
the  error  of  the  nations  who  confounded  them  with  the 
Avars,  and  spread  the  terror  of  that  false  though  fa- 
meuse  appellation,  which  had  not,  however,  saved  its 
lawful  proprietors  from  the  yoke  of  the  Turks.'  After 
a  long  and  victorious  march,  the  new  Avars  arrived  at 
the  foot  of  mount  Caucasus,  in  the  country  of  the  Alani k 
and  Circassians,  where  they  first  beard  of  the  splendour 
and  weakness  of  the  Roman  empire.  They  humbly 
requested  their  confederate,  the  prince  of  the  Alani,  to 
lead  them  to  this  source  of  riches;  and  their  amhassa- 
d'>r,  with  the  permission  of  the  governor  of  Lazica, 
was  transported  by  the  Euxine  sea  to  Constantinople. 
The  whole  city  was  poured  forth  to  behold  with  curi- 
osity and  terror  the  aspect  of  a  strange  people  :  their 
long  hair,  which  hung  in  tresses  down  thpir  backs,  was 
gracefully  bound  with  ribbons,  but  the  rest  of  their 
habit  appeared  to  imitate  the  fashion  of  Their  embassy  to 
the  Huns.  When  they  were  admitted  Constantinople, 
to  the  audience  of  Justinian,  Candish,  A.  D.  558. 
the  first  of  the  ambassadors,  addressed  the  Roman  em- 


e  Procopius,  Persic.  1.  i.  c.  12, 1.  ii.  c.  3.  Peyssonel  (Observations 
stir  les  Peoples  Barbares,  p.  99,  100.)  defines  the  distance  between 
Caffa  and  the  old  Bosphorus  at  sixteen  long  Tartar  leagues. 

f  See,  in  a  IWemoire  of  M.  de  Boze,  (Mem.  de  l'Academie  des  In- 
scriptions, lorn.  vi.  p.  549  —  565.)  the  ancient  kiues  and  medals  of  the 
Cimmerian  Bosphorus ;  and  the  gratitude  of  Alliens,  in  the  Oration  of 
Demosthenes  against  Leptines,  (in  Reiske,  Orator.  Graec.  toin.  i.  p. 
466,  467.) 

E  For  the  origin  and  revolutions  of  the  first  Turkish  empire,  the 
Chinese  details  are  borrowed  from  De  Guignes  (Hist.  des.  Huns,  torn, 
i.  P.  ii  p.  367 — 462.)  and  Visdelou.  (Supplement  a  la  Bibliotheque 
Orient.  d'Herbelot,  p.  82—114.)  The  Greek  or  Roman  hints  are 
gathered  in  Menander  (p.  108 — 164.)  and  Theophylacl  Simocatta,  (1. 
vii.  c.  7.8.) 

h  Ttie  river  Til,  or  Tula,  according  to  the  freography  of  De  Guignes, 
(torn.  i.  part  ii.  p.  Iviii.  and  352.)  is  a  small,  though  grateful,  stream  of 
the  desert,  that  falls  into  the  Orhon,  Selinga,  ice.  See  Bell,  Journey 
from  Petersburg  to  Pekin;  (vol.  ii.  p.  124  )  yet  his  own  description 
of  the  Keat,  down  which  he  sailed  into  the  Oby,  represents  the  name 
and  attributes  of  the  black  river,  (p.  139.) 

i  Theophylact,  1.  vii.  c.  7,  8.  And  yet  ti is  true  Avars  are  invisible 
even  to  the  eyes  of  M.  de  Guignes  :  and  what  can  be  more  illustrious 
than  the  false  }  The  right  of  the  fugitive  Ogors  to  that  national  ap- 
pellation is  confessed  bv"the  Turks  themselves.  (Menander,  p.  108.) 

k  The  Alani  are  still  found  in  the  Genealogical  History  of  the  Tar- 
tars, (p.  617.)  and  in  D'Anville's  maps.  They  opposed  the  maTh  of 
the  generals  of  Z  nsis  round  the  Caspian  sea,  and  were  overthrown 
in  a  great  battle.  (Hist,  de  Gengiscan,  1.  iv.  c.  9.  p.  447.) 
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peror  in  these  terms :  "  You  see  before  you,  O  mighty 
prince,  the  representatives  of  the  strongest  and  most 
populous  of  nations,  the  invincible,  the  irresistible 
Avars.  We  are  willing  to  devote  ourselves  to  your 
service:  we  are  able  to  vanquish  and  destroy  all  the 
enemies  who  now  disturb  your  repose.  But  we  expect, 
as  the  price  of  our  alliance,  as  the  reward  of  our  valour, 
precious  gifts,  annual  subsidies,  and  fruitful  posses- 
sions." At  the  time  of  this  embassy,  Justinian  had 
reigned  above  thirty,  he  had  lived  above  seventy-five 
years:  his  mind  as  well  as  his  body,  was  feeble  and 
languid  ;  and  the  conqueror  of  Africa  and  Italy,  careless 
of  the  permanent  interest  of  his  people,  aspired  only  to 
end  his  days  in  the  bosom  even  of  inglorious  peace. 
In  a  studied  oration,  he  imparted  to  the  senate  his 
resolution  to  dissemble  the  insult,  and  to  purchase  the 
friendship  of  the  Avars;  and  the  whole  senate,  like 
the  mandarins  of  China,  applauded  the  incomparable 
wisdom  and  foresight  of  their  sovereign.  The  instru- 
ments of  luxury  were  immediately  prepared  to  capti- 
vate the  barbarians;  silken  garments,  soft  and  splendid 
beds,  and  chains  and  collars  incrusted  with  gold.  The 
ambassadors,  content  with  such  liberal  reception,  de- 
parted from  Constantinople*  and  Valentin,  one  of  the 
emperor's  guards,  was  sent  with  a  similar  character  to 
their  camp  at  the  foot  of  mount  Caucasus.  As  their 
destruction  or  their  success  must  be  alike  advantageous 
to  the  empire,  he  persuaded  them  to  invade  the  ene- 
mies of  Rome;  and  they  were  easily  tempted,  by  gifts 
and  promises,  to  gratify  their  ruling  inclinations.  These 
fugitives  who  fled  before  the  Turkish  arms,  passed  the 
Tanais  and  Borysthenes,  and  boldly  advanced  into  the 
heart  of  Poland  and  Germany,  violating  the  law  of 
nations,  and  abusing  the  rights  of  victory.  Before  ten 
years  had  elapsed,  their  camps  were  seated  on  the 
Danube  and  the  Elbe,  many  Bulgarian  and  Sclavo- 
nian  names  were  obliterated  from  the  earth,  and  the 
remainder  of  their  tribes  are  found,  as  tributaries 
and  vassals,  under  the  standard  of  the  Avars.  The 
chagan,  the  peculiar  title  of  their  king,  still  affected 
to  cultivate  the  friendship  of  the  emperor;  arid  Justin- 
ian entertained  some  thoughts  of  fixing  them  in  Panr.o- 
nia,  to  balance  the  prevailing  powi-r  of  the  Lombards. 
But  the  virtue  or  treachery  of  an  Avar  betrayed  the  se- 
cret enmity  and  ambitious  designs  of  their  countrymen  ; 
and  they  loudly  complained  of  the  timid  though  jealous 
policy,  of  detaining  their  ambassadors,  and  .denying 
the  arms  which  they  had  been  allowed  to  purchase  in 
the  capital  of  the  empire.1 

Embassies  of  the  Perhaps  the  apparent  change  in  the 
Turks  and  Ro-  dispositions  of  tbp  emperors,  may  be 
A^'i)  569—582  ascr'hed  to  the  embassy  which  was 
received  from  the  conquerors  <  f  the 
Avars.1"  The  immense  distance  which  eluded  their 
arms,  could  not  extinguish  their  resentment:  the  Tur- 
kish ambassadors  pursued  the  footsteps  of  the  van- 
quished to  the  Jaik,  the  Volga,  mount  Caucasus,  the 
Euxine,  and  Constantinople,  and  at  length  appeared 
before  the  successor  of  Constantine,  to  request  that  he 
would  not  espouse  the  cause  of  rebels  and  fugitives. 
Even  commerce  had  some  share  in  this  remarkable 
negociation :  and  the  Sogdoites,  who  were  now  the 
tributaries  of  the  Turks,  embraced  the  fair  occasion 
of  opening,  by  the  north  of  the  Caspian,  a  new  road 
for  the  importation  of  Chinese  silk  inlo  the  Roman 
empire.  The  Persian,  who  preferred  the  navigation 
of  Ceylon,  had  stopped  the  caravans  of  Bochara  and 
Samarcand  :  their  silk  was  contemptuously  burnt: 
some  Turkish  ambassadors  died  in  Persia,  with  a  sus- 
picion of  poison  ;  and  the  great  khan  permitted  his 


1  The  embassies  and  first  conquests  of  the  Avars  may  be  read  in 
Menander.  (Excerpt.  Le<rat.  p.  99,  1(X).  101  154.  155.)  Thei>p]ianes,(p. 
19S.)the  Historia  Miscella,  (1.  xvi.  p.  109.)  and  Gresory  of  Tours,  (1. 
iv.  c.  23.  2*1.  in  the  Historians  of  France,  lorn.  ii.  p.  214.  217.) 

m  Theophanes  (Chron.  p.  204.)  and  the  Hist.  Miscella.  (1.  xvi.  p. 
110.)  as  understood  by  De  Gui?nes,  (lorn.  i.  part  ii.  p.  354.)  appear  to 
speak  of  a  Turkish  embassy  to  Justinian  himself;  but  that  of  Ma- 
niach,  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  successor  Justin,  is  positively  the 
6rst  that  reached  Constantinople.  (Menander,  p.  108  ) 


faithful  vassal  Maniaeh,  the  prince  of  the  Sogdoites, 
to  propr  se,  at  the  Byzantine  court,  a  treaty  of  alliance 
against  their  common  enemies.  Their  splendid  apparel, 
and  rich  piesents,  the  fruit  of  orienial  luxury,  distin- 
guished Mani;:ch  and  his  colleagues  fr<  m  the  rude 
savages  of  the  north  :  their  letters,  in  the  Scythian 
character  and  language,  annonnct  d  a  people  who  had 
attained  the  rudiments  of  science;"  they  enumerated 
the  conquests,  they  offered  the  fiietidship  and  military 
aid  of  the  Turks  :  and  their  sincerity  was  attested  by 
direful  imprecations  (if  they  were  guiliy  rf  falsehood) 
against  their  own  head,  and  the  head  of  Disabul  their 
master.  The  Greek  prince  entertained  with  hospita- 
ble regard  the  ambassadors  of  a  remote  and  powerful 
monarch;  the  sight  rf  silk-worms  and  looms  disap- 
pointed the  hopes  <f  ihe  Sogdoites;  the.  emperor 
renounced,  or  seemed  to  renounce,  the  fugitive  Avars, 
but  he  accepted  the  alliance  of  the  Turks;  and  the 
ratification  of  the  treaty  was  carried  by  a  Roman  min- 
ister to  the  foot  of  mouut  Altai.  Under  the  successors 
of  Justinian,  the  friendship  of  the  two  nations  was 
cultivated  by  frequent  and  cordial  intercourse;  the 
most  favoured  vassals  were  permitted  to  imitate  the 
example  of  the  great  khan,  and  one  hundred  and  six 
Turks,  who,  on  various  cccasicns,  had  visited  Con- 
stantinople, departed  ai  the  same  time  for  their  native 
country.  The  duration  and  length  of  the  je.urney 
from  the  Byzantine  court  to  mount  Altai  are  not  speci- 
fied :  it  might  have  been  difficult  to  mark  a  road 
through  the  nameless  deserts,  the  mountains,  rivers, 
and  morasses  of  Tartary  ;  hut  a  curious  accrunt  has 
been  preserved  of  the  reception  of  ihe  Roman  ambas- 
sadors at  ihe  royal  camp.  After  they  had  hern  purified 
by  fire  and  incense,  accoiding  to  a  rite  still  practised 
under  the  sons  of  Zingis.  they  were  introduced  to  the 
presence  of  Disabul.  In  a  valley  of  the  Golden 
Mountain,  they  found  the  great  khan  in  his  tent, 
seated  in  a  chair  with  whpeis,  to  w  hich  a  horse  might 
be  occasionally  harnessed.  As  soon  as  they  had  de- 
livered their  presents,  which  were  received  by  the 
proper  rfricers,  they  exposed,  in  a  florid  rration,  the 
wishes  of  the  Reman  emporrr,  that  victory  might 
attend  the  arms  of  the  Turks,  that  their  reign  might  be 
long  and  prosperous,  ai  d  that  a  strict  alliance,  without 
envy  or  deceit,  might  for  ever  be  maintained  between 
the  two  mrst  powerful  nations  cf  the  parth.  The 
answer  of  Disabul  corresponded  with  ibrse  friendly 
professions,  and  the  ambassadors  were  seated  by  his 
side,  at  a  banqut  t  which  lasted  the  grer.te-t  part  of  the 
day  :  the  tent  was  surrounded  with  silk  hangings,  and 
a  Tartar  liquor  was  served  on  the  lable.  wliich  pos- 
sessed at  least  the  intoxicating  qualities  <  f  wine.  The 
entertainment  of  ihe  succeeding  day  was  more  sump- 
tuous ;  the  silk  hangings  cf  the  second  tent  were  em- 
broidered in  various  figurrs;  and  the  royal  seat,  the 
cups,  and  the  vases,  were  of  gold.  A  third  pavilion 
was  supported  by  columns  of  gilt  wood  ;  a  bed  of  pure 
and  massy  gold  was  raised  on  four  peacocks  of  the 
same  metal;  and  before  the  entrance  of  the  tent, 
dishps,  basons,  and  statues  of  solid  silver,  and  admi- 
rable art,  were  ostentatiously  piled  in  waggons,  the 
monuments  of  valour  rather  than  of  industry.  When 
Disabul  led  his  armies  against  (lip  frontiers  of  Persia, 
his  Roman  allies  followed  many  days  the  march  of  the 
Turkish  camp,  nor  wete  they  dismissed  till  they  had 
enjoyed  their  precedency  over  the  envoy  of  the  great 
king,  whose  loud  and  intemperate  clamours  interrup- 
ted tbe  silence  of  the  royal  banquet.  The  power  and 
ambition  of  Chosroes,  cemented  the  union  ef  tbe  Turks 
and  Romans,  who  touched  his  dominions  on  either 
side;  but  those  distant  nations,  regardless  of  each 


o  The  Russians  have  found  characters,  rude  hieroglyphics,  on  the 
Irtish  and  Yenisei,  on  medals,  tombs,  idols,  rocks,  obelisks,  &c. 
(Sirahlenbers,  Hist,  of  Siberia,  p.  324.  34G.  40G.  429.)  Dr.  Hyde  (de 
Relicione  Velerum  Persarum,  p.5Cl,  &c.)  has  given  two  alphabetsof 
Thibet  and  of  the  Eygours.  I  have  lonp  harboured  a  suspicion  that 
all  the  Scythian,  and  sovie,  perhaps  much,  of  the  Indian  science,  wal 
derived  from  the  Greeks  of  Bactriana. 
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other,  oonsulted  the  dictates  of  interest  without  recol- 
lecting the  obligations  of  oaths  and  treaties.  While 
the  successor  of  Disabul  celebrated  his  father's  obse- 
quies, he  was  saluted  by  the  ambassadors  of  the  em- 
peror Tiberius,  who  proposed  an  invasion  of  Persia, 
and  sustained,  with  firmness,  the  angry,  and  perhaps 
the  just,  reproaches  of  that  haughty  barbarian.  "  You 
see  my  ten  finders,"  said  the  great  khan,  and  he  ap- 
plied them  to  his  mouth.  "You  Romans  speak  with 
as  many  tongues,  but  they  are  the  tongues  of  deceit 
and  perjury.  To  me  you  hold  one  language,  to  rny 
subjects  another;  and  the  nations  are  successively  de- 
luded by  your  perfidious  eloquence.  You  precipitate 
your  allies  into  war  and  danger,  you  enjoy  their 
labours,  and  you  neglect  your  benefactors.  Hasten 
your  return,  inform  your  master  that  a  Turk  is  incapa- 
ble of  tittering  or  forgiving  falsehood,  and  that  he  shall 
speedily  meet  the  punishment  which  he  deserves. 
While  he  solicits  my  friendship  with  flattering  and 
hollow  words,  he  is  sunk  to  a  confederate  of  tny  fugi- 
tive Varchonites.  If  I  condescend  to  march  against 
those  contemptible  slaves,  they  will  tremble  at  the 
sound  of  our  whips  ;  they  will  be  trampled,  like  a  nest 
of  ants,  under  the  feet  of  my  innumerable  cavalry.  I 
am  not  ignorant  of  the  road  which  they  have  followed 
to  invade  your  empire  ;  nor  can  I  be  deceived  by  the 
vain  pretence,  that  mount  Caucasus  is  the  impregna- 
ble barrier  of  the  Romans.  I  know  the  course  of  the 
Niester,  the  Danube,  and  the  Hebrus;  the  most  war- 
like nations  have  yielded  to  the  arms  of  the  Turks  ; 
and  from  the  rising  to  the  setting  sun,  the  earth  is  my 
inheritance."  Notwithstanding  this  menace,  a  sense 
of  mutual  advantage  soon  renewed  the  alliance  of  the 
Turks  and  Romans  ;  but  the  pride  of  the  great  khan 
survived  his  resentment;  and  when  he  announced  an 
important  conquest  to  his  friend  the  emperor  Maurice, 
he  styled  himself  the  master  of  the  seven  races,  and 
lord  of  the  seven  climates  of  the  world." 

Disputes  have  often  arisen  between 
AmD.°50o-53o!  t,ie  sovereigns  of  Asia,  for  the  title  of 
king  of  the  world  ;  while  the  contest  has 
proved  that  it  could  not  belong  to  either  of  the  com- 
petitors. The  kingdom  of  the  Turks  was  bounded  by 
the  Oxus  or  Gihon  ;  and  Touran  was  separated  by  that 
great  river  from  the  rival  monarchy  of  Iran,  or  Persia, 
which  in  a  smaller  compass  contained  perhaps  a 
larger  measure  of  power  and  population.  The  Per- 
sians, who  alternately  invaded  and  repulsed  the  Turks 
and  the  Romans,  were  still  ruled  by  the  house  of  Sas- 
san,  which  ascended  the  throne  three  hundred  years 
before  the  accession  of  Justinian.  His  contemporary, 
Cabades,  or  Knbad,had  been  successful  in  war  against 
the  emperor  Anastasius  ;  but  the  reign  of  that  prince 
was  distracted  by  civil  and  religious  troubles.  A 
prisoner  in  the  hands  of  his  subjects;  an  exile  among 
the  enemies  of  Porsia  ;  he  recovered  his  liberty  by 
prostituting  the  honour  of  his  wife,  and  regained  his 
kingdom  with  the  dangerous  and  mercenary  aid  of  the 
barbarians,  who  had  slain  his  father.  "His  nobles  were 
suspicious  that  Kobad  never  forgave  the  authors  of  his 
expulsion,  or  even  those  of  his  restoration.  The  peo- 
ple were  deluded  and  inflamed  by  the  fanaticism  of 
Mazdak,f  who  asserted  the  community  of  women,' 
and  the  equality  of  mankind,  whilst  he  appropriated 
the  richest  lands  and  most  beautiful  females  to  the  use 
of  his  sectaries.  The  view  of  these  disorders,  which 
had  been  fomented  by  his  laws  and  example,'  imbit- 

o  All  the  details  of  these  Turkish  and  Roman  embassies,  so  curious 
in  the  history  of  human  manners,  are  drawn  from  the  Extracts  of  Me- 
nander,  (p.  106— 110. 131— 151. 1G1— 1G4.)  in  which  we  often  regret  the 
want  of  order  and  connexion. 

P  See  D'Herbeloi,  (Bibliot. Orient,  p. 5CS. 929.)  Hyde,(de  Fteligione 
Vet.  Persanim,c.21.p.  290,231.)  Pocock,  (Specimen  Hist.  Arab.  p.  70, 
71.)  Eutychius.  (Annal.  lorn.  ii.  p.  17G.)  Texeira. (in  Stevens,  Hist,  of 
Persia,  1.  i.  c. 

q  The  fame  of  the  new  law  for  the  c'<  mmunily  of  w  omen  was  soon 
propagated  in  Syria  (Asseman.  Bibliot.  Orient,  torn.  iii.  p.  402.)  and 
Greece.  (Procop.  Persic.  1.  i.  c.  5.) 

r  He  offered  ins  own  wife  and  sister  to  the  prophet ;  but  the  prayers 
«f  Nushirvan  saved  his  mother,  and  the  indignant  monarch  never 


tered  the  declining  age  of  the  Persian  monarch;  and 
his  fears  Were  increased  by  the  consciousness  of  his 
design  to  reverse  the  natural  and  customary  order  of 
succession,  in  favour  of  his  third  and  most  favoured 
son,  so  famous  under  the  name  of  Chosroes  and  Nu- 
shirvan. To  render  the  youth  more  illustrious  in  the 
eyes  of  the  nations,  Kobad  was  desirous  that  he 
should  be  adopted  by  the  emperor  Justin:  the  hope 
of  peace  inclined  the  Byzantine  court  to  accept  this 
singular  proposal;  and  Chosroes  might  have  acquired 
a  •specious  claim  to  the  inheritance  of  his  Roman 
parent.  But  the  future  mischief  was  diverted  by  the 
advice  of  the  quaestor  Proclus:  a  difficulty  was  star- 
ted, whether  the  adoption  should  be  performed  as  a 
civil  or  military  rite;'  the  treaty  was  abruptly  dis- 
solved; and  the  sense  of  this  indignity  sunk  deep  into 
the  mind  of  Chosroes,  who  had  already  advanced  to 
the  Tigris  on  his  road  to  Constantinople.  His  father 
did  not  long  survive  the  disappointment  of  his  wishes  : 
the  testament  of  their  deceased  sovereign  was  read  in 
the  assembly  of  the  nobles;  and  a  powerful  faction, 
prepared  for  the  event,  and  regardless  of  the  priority 
of  age,  exalted  Chosroes  to  the  throne  of  Persia.  He 
filled  that  throne  during  a  prosperous  period  of  forty- 
eight  years  ;'  and  the  justice  of  Nushirvan  is  celebra- 
ted as  the  theme  of  immortal  praise  by  the  nations  of 
the  east. 

But  the  justice  of  kings  is  understood  Reign  of  N,  shir. 
by  themselves,  and  even  by  .their  sub- van,  or  Chosroes, 
jects,  with  an  ample  indulgence  for'  the  A-  D-  ^31— 579. 
gratification  of  passion  and  interest.  The  virtue  of 
Chosroes  was  that  of  a  conqueror,  who,  in  the  mea- 
sures of  peace  and  war,  is  excited1  by  ambition,  and 
restrained  by  prudence;  who  confounds  the  greatness 
with  the  happiness  of  a  nation,  and  calmly  devotes 
the  lives  of  thousands  to  the  fame,  or  even  the  amuse- 
ment, of  a  single  man.  In  his  domestic  administra- 
tion, the  just  Nushirvan  would  merit  in  our  feelings 
the  appellation  of  a  tyrant.  His  two  elder  brothers 
had  been  deprived  of  their  fair  expectations  of  the  dia- 
dem :  their  future  life,  between  the  supreme  rank  and 
the  condition  of  subjects,  was  anxious  to  themselves 
and  formidable  to  their  master  :  fear  as  well  as  revenge 
might  tempt  them  to  rebel  ;  the  slightest  evidence  of 
a  conspiracy  satisfied  the  author  of  their  wrongs  ;  and 
the  repose  of  Chosroes  was  secured  by  the  death  of 
these  unhappy  princes,  with  their  families  and  adhe- 
rents. One  guiltless  youth  was  saved  and  dismissed 
by  the  compassion  of  a  veteran  general ;  and  this  act 
of  humanity,  which  was  revealed  by  his  son,  overbal- 
anced the  merit  of  reducing  twelve  nations  to  the  obe- 
dience of  Persia.  The  zeal  and  prudence  of  Mebodes 
had  fixed  the  diadem  on  the  head  of  Chosroes  himself ; 
but  he  delayed  to  attend  the  royal  summons,  till  he 
had  performed  the  duties  of  a  military  review:  he  was 
instantly  commanded  to  repair  to  the  iron  tripod,  which 
stood  before  the  gate  of  the  palace,"  where  it  was 
death  to  relieve  or  approach  the  victim  ;  and  Mebodes 
languished  several  days  before  his  sentence  was  pro- 
nounced, by  the  inflexible  pride  and  calm  ingratitude 
of  the  son  of  Kobad.    But  the  people,  more  especially 

forgave  the  humiliation  to  which  his  filial  piety  had  stooped  :  pedes 
tuos  deosculatus,  (said  he  to  Mazdak,)  cujus  fojtur  adhuc  nares  occu- 
pat.  (Pocock,  Specimen  Hist.  Arab.  p.  71.) 

s  Procopius,  Persic.  1.  i.  c.  11.  Was  not  Proclus  over-wise  1  Was  not 
the  danger  imaginary  ?  —The  excuse,  at  least,  was  injurious  to  a  nation 
not  ignorant  of  letters :  cv  •/f31u,u2n!i'i»f6>(!(irsu:-  srctouiT^* 
axV  c7i a.  i'v  <rx;,.r.  Whether  any  mode  of  adoption  was  practised  in 
Persia,  1  rrfuch  doubt. 

t  From  Procopius  and  Agathias,  Pagi  (torn.  ii.  p.  543.  G26.)  has 
proved  that  Chosroes  Nushirvan  ascended  the  throne  in  the  fifth  year 
of  Justinian.  (A.  D.  531,  April  1.— A.  D.  532,  April  1.)  But  the  true 
chronology  which  harmonizes  with  the  Greeks  and  Orientals,  is  as- 
certained by  John  Malala,  (torn.  ii.  211.)  Cabadfs  or  Kobad,  after  a 
reign  of  forty-three  years  and  two  months,  sickened  the  8th,  and  died 
the  13th  of  September,  A.  D.  531,  aged  eighty-two  years.  According  to 
the  annals  of  Eutychius,  Nushirvan  reigned  forty-seven  years  and  six 
months ;  and  his  death  must  consequently  be  placed  in  March,  A.  D. 

u  Procopius,  Persic.  1.  i.  c.  23.  Brisson  de  Regn.  Pers.  p.  494.  The 
gale  of  the  palace  of  Ispahan  is,  or  was,  the  fatal  scene  of  disgrace  or 
death.  (Chardin,  Voyage  en  Perse,  torn.  iv.  p.  312,  313.) 
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in  the  east,  are  disposed  to  forgive,  and  even  to  ap- 
plaud, the  cruelty  which  strikes  at  the  loftiest  heads  ; 
at  the  slaves  of  ambition,  whose  voluntary  choice  has 
exposed  them  to  live  in  the  smiles,  and  to  perish  by 
the  frown,  of  a  capricious  monarcii.  In  the  execution 
of  the  laws  which  he  had  no  temptation  to  violate  ;  in 
the  punishment  of  crimes  which  attacked  his  own 
dignity,  as  well  as  the  happiness  of  individuals;  Nu- 
shirvan, or  Chosroes,  deserved  the  appellation  of  just. 
His  government  was  firm,  rigorous,  and  impartial.  It 
was  the  first  labour  of  his  reign  to  abolish  the  dan- 
gerous theory  of  common  or  equal  possessions  :  the 
lands  and  women  which  the  sectaries  of  Mazdak  had 
usurped,  were  restored  to  their  lawful  owners;  and 
the  temperate  chastisement  of  the  fanatics  or  impos- 
ters  confirmed  the  domestic  rights  of  society.  Instead 
of  listening  with  blind  confidence  to  a  favourjte  minis- 
ter, he  established  four  viziers  over  the  four  great 
provinces  of  his  empire,  Assyria,  Media,  Persia,  and 
Bactriana.  In  the  choice  of  judges,  praefects,  and 
counsellors,  he  strove  to  remove  the  mask  which  is 
always  worn  in-the  presence  of  kings  :  he  wished  to 
substitute  the  natural  order  of  talents  for  the  acciden- 
tal distinctions  of  birth  and  fortune;  he  professed,  in 
6pecions  language,  his  intention  to  prefer  those  men 
who  carried  the  poor  in  their  bosoms,  and  to  banish 
corruption  from  the  seat  of  justice,  as  dogs  were  ex- 
cluded from  the  temples  of  the  Magi.  The  code  of 
laws  of  the  first  Artaxerxes  was  revived  and  published 
as  the  rule  of  the  magistrates;  but  the  assurance  of 
speedv  punishment  was  the  best  security  of  their  vir- 
tue. Th  ir  behaviour  was  inspected  by  a  thousand 
eyes,  their  words  were  overheard  by  a  thousand  ears, 
the  secret  or  public  agents  of  the  throne;  and  the  pro- 
vinces, from  the  Indian  to  the  Arabian  confines,  were 
enlightened  by  the  frequent  visits  of  a  sovereign,  who 
affected  to  emulate  his  celestial  brother  in  his  rapid 
and  salutary  career.  Education  and  agriculture  he 
viewed  as  the  two  objects  most  deserving  of  his  care. 
In  every  city  of  Persia,  orphans,  and  the  children  of 
the  poor,  were  maintained  and  instructed  at  the  public 
expense;  the  daughters  were  given  in  marriage  to  the 
richest  citizens  of  their  own  rank,  and  the  sons,  ac- 
cording to  their  different  talents,  were  employed  in 
mechanic,  trade?,  or  promoted  to  more  honourable 
service.  The  deserted  villages  were  relieved  by  his 
bounty  ;  to  the  peasants  and  farmers  who  were  found 
incapable  of  cultivating  their  lands,  he  distributed  cat- 
tle, seed,  and  the  instruments  of  husbandry  ;  and  the 
rare  and  inestimable  treasure  of  fresh  water  was  par- 
simoniously managed,  and  skilfully  dispersed  over  the 
arid  territory  of  Persia.1  The  prosperity  of  that  king- 
dom was  the  effect  and  the  evidence  of  his  virtues  : 
his  vices  are  those  of  oriental  despotism;  but  in  the 
long  competition  between  Chosroes  and  Justinian,  the 
advantage  both  of  merit  and  fortune  is  almost  always 
on  the  side  of  the  barbarian.?  ■ 

His  love  of  To  the  praise  of  justice  Nushirvan 
learning.  united  the  reputation  of  knowledge  ;  and 
the  seven  Greek  philosophers,  who  visited  his  court, 
were  invited  and  deceived  by  the  strange  assurance, 
that  a  disciple  of  Plato  was  seated  on  the  Pirsian 
throne.  Did  they  expect  that  a  prince,  strenuously 
exercised  in  the  toils  of  war  and  government,  should 
agitate,  with  dexterity  like  their  own,  the  abstruse  and 
profound  questions  which  amused  the  leisure  of  the 


x  In  Persia,  the  prince  of  the  waters  is  an  officer  of  state.  The  num- 
ber of  wet  Is  ami  subterraneous  channels  is  much  diminished,  ami  with 
it  the  fertility  of  the  Soil:  400  wells  have  been  recently  lost  near  Tau- 
ris,  ami  42,0il0  were  once  reckoned  in  the  province  of  Khorasan. 
(Chardin,  torn.  iii.  p.  90,  100.    Tavernier,  torn.  i.  p.  4G6.) 

y  The  character  ami  government  of  Nushirvan  are  represented 
sometimes  in  the  words  of  D'Herbelot,  (Bibliot.  Orient,  p.  68(1,  &c. 
from  Khondemir)  Eutychius,  (Anrial.  torn.  ii.  p.  179,  ISO — very  rich) 
Abulpharazius,  (Dynast  vii.  p.  94, 95— very  poor)  Tarikh  Schikard, 
(p.  144—150.)  Texeira,  (in  Stevens,  1.  i.  c.  35.)  Asseman,  (Bibliot. 
Orient,  loin.  iii.  p.  401 — 410.)  and  the  Abbe  Fourmont,  (Hist.de  l'Acad. 
lies  Inscription",  lorn.  vii.  p.  32.5—334.)  who  has  translated  a  spurious 
or  genuine  testament  of  Nushirvan. 
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schools  of  Athens  ?  Could  they  hope  that  the  pre- 
cepts of  philosophy  should  direct  the  life,  and  control 
the  passions,  of  a  despot,  whose  infancy  had  been 
taught  to  consider  his  absolute  and  fluctuating  will  as 
the  only  rule  of  moral  obligation  ?*  The  studies  of 
Chosroes  were  ostentatious  and  superficial  :  but  his 
example  awakened  the  curiosity  of  an  ingenious  pen- 
pie,  and  the  light  of  science  was  diffused  over  the- 
dominions  of  Persia.1  At  Gondi  Sapor,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  royal  city  of  Susa,  an  academy  of 
physic  was  founded,  which  insensibly  became  a  libe- 
ral school  of  poetry,  philosophy,  and  rhetoric.1'  The 
annals  of  the  monarchy'  were  composed  ;  and  while 
recent  and  authentic  history  might  afford  some  useful 
lessons  both  to  the  prince  and  people,  the  darkness  of 
the  first  ages  was  embellished  by  the  giants,  the  dra- 
gons, and  the  fabulous  heroes  of  oriental  romance.4 
Every  learned  or  confident  stranger  was  enriched  by 
the  bounty,  and  flattered  by  the  conversation,  of  the 
monarch  :  he  nobly  rewarded  a  Greek  physician,1'  by 
the  deliverance  of  three  thousand  captives  :  and  the 
sophists,  who  contended  for  his  favour,  were  exaspe- 
rated by  the  wealth  and  insolence  of  Uranius,  their 
more  successful  rival.  Nushirvan  believed,  or  at  least 
respected,  the  religion  of  the  Magi ;  and  some  traces 
of  persecution  may  be  discovered  in  his  reign.'  Yet^ 
he  allowed  himself  freely  to  compare  the  tenets  of  the 
various  sects  :  and  the  theological  disputes,  in  which 
he  frequently  presided,  diminished  the  authority  of 
the  priest,  and  enlightened  the  minds  of  the  people. 
At  his  command,  the  most  celebrated  writers  of  Greece 
and  India  were  translated  into  the  Persian  language ; 
a  smooth  and  elegant  idiom,  recommended  by  Maho- 
met to  the  uso  of  paradise  :  though  it  is  branded  with 
the  epithets  of  savage  and  unmusical,  by  the  igno- 
rance and  presumption  of  Agathias.s  Yet  the  Greek 
historian  might  reasonably  wonder,  that  it  should  he 
found  possible  to  execute  an  entire  version  of  Plato 
and  Aristotle  in  a  foreign  dialect,  which  had  not  been 
framed  to  express  the  spirit  of  freedom  and  the  subtil- 
lies  of  philosophic  disquisition.  And,  if  the  reason 
of  the  Stagyrite  might  be  equally  dark,  or  equally  in- 
telligible in  every  tongue,  the  dramatic  art  and  verbal 
argumentation  of  the  disciple  of  Socrates, h  appear  to 
he  indissolubly  mingled  with  the  grace  and  perfection 
of  his  Attic  style.  In  the  search  of  universal  know- 
ledge, Nushirvan  was  informed,  that  the  moral  and 
political  fables  of  Pilpay,  an  ancient  Brachman,  were 
preserved  with  jealous  reverence  among  the  treasures 
of  the  kings  of  India.    The  physician  Perozes  was 


i  A  thousand  years  before  his  birth,  the  judges  of  Persia  had  given 
a  solemn  opinion — B^n/.^^T.  Il^n^  xomv  to  %v  £ou- 

M'»i.  (Herodot.  1.  iii.  c.  31.  p.  210.  edit.  Wesseling.)  Nor  had  this 
constitutional  maxim  been  neglected  as  a  useless  and  barren  theory. 

a  On  the  literary  state  of  Persia,  the  Greek  ver-ions,  philosophers, 
sophists,  the  learning  or  ignorance  of  Chosroes,  Agalhias  (1.  ii.  c.  66 — 
71.)  displays  much  information  and  strong  prejudices. 

b  Asseman.  Bibliot.  Orient,  torn.  iv.  p.  dccxlv.  vi.  vii. 

c  The  Shah  Nameh.  or  Book  of  Kings,  is  perhaps  the  original  record 
of  history  which  was  translated  into  Greek  by  the  interpreter  Sergius, 
(Asrathias,  1  v.  p.  141.)  preserved  after  the  Mahometan  conquest,  and 
versified  in  the  year  994,  by  the  national  poet  Ferdoussi.  See  D'An- 
quetil  (Mem.  de  l'Academie,  torn.  xxxi.  p.  379.)  and  Sir  William 
Jones.  (Hist,  of  Nader  Shah,  p.  161.) 

d  In  the  fifth  century,  the  name  of  Restom  or  Rostam,  a  hero  who 
equalled  the  strength  of  twelve  elephants,  was  familiar  to  the  Arme- 
nians. (Mos<*s  Choronensis,  Hist.  Armen.  1.  ii  c.  7.  p  96.  edit.  Whis- 
ton.)  In  the  beginning  of  the  seventh,  the  P  rsian  Romance  of  Ros- 
tam and  Isfendiar  was  applauded  at  Mecca.  (Sale's  Koran,  c.  xxxi.  p. 
333.)  Yet  this  exposition  of  ludicrum  novse  historic,  is  not  given  by 
Maracci.  (Kefotal.  Alcoran,  p.  .r>44 — 543.) 

e  Prncop.  (Goth.  i.  iv.  c.  10.)  Kobad  had  a  favourite  Greek  physi- 
cian, Stephen  of  Edessa.  (Persic.  1.  ii.  c.26.)  The  practice  was  ancient; 
and  Herodotus  relates  the  adventures  of  Democedcs  of  Crotona,  (1.  iii. 
c.  125-137.) 

f  See  Pagi,  torn.  ii.  p.  C26.  In  one  of  the  treaties  an  honourable 
article  was  inserted  for  the  toleration  and  burial  of  the  catholics. 
(Menander,  in  Excerpt.  Legat.  n.  142.)  Nushizad,  a  son  of  Nushir- 
van, was  a  christian,  a  rebel,  and — a  martyr?  (t)'Herbelc4,  p.  6S1.) 

g  On  the  Persian  language,  and  its  three  dialects,  consult  D'Anque- 
til  (p.  339—343.)  and" Jones:  (p.  133— 183. )  <>*.«tiV,  j/.^t,,  .*< 
«f>'"'T.',  is  the  character  which  Agalhias  (I.  ii.  p.  66.)  ascribes  to 
an  idiom  renowned  in  the  east  for  poetical  softness. 

h  Agalhias  specifies  the  Gorgias,  Phsedon,  Parmenides,  and  Timscus. 
Renaudot  (Fabricius,  Bibliot.  Graec.  torn.  xii.  p.  243—261.)  does  n*.. 
mention  this  barbaric  version  of  Aristotle. 
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secrrtly  despatched  to  the  bank9  of  the  Ganges,  with 
instructions  to  procure,  at  any  price,  the  comma  ica- 
tion  of  this  valuable  work.  His  dexterity  obtained 
a  transcript,  his  learned  diligence  accomplished  the 
•translation  ;  and  the  fables  of  Pil pay '  were  read  and 
admired  in  the  assembly  of  Nushirvau  and  his  nobles. 
The  Indian  original,  and  the  Persian  copy,  have  long 
since  disappeared  :  hut  this  venerable  monument  has 
been  saved  by  the  curb  sity  of  the  Arabian  caliphs,  revi- 
ved in  the  modern  Persic,  the  Turkish,  the  Syriac,  the 
Hebrew,  and  the  Greek  idioms,  and  transfused  through 
successive  versions  into  the  modern  languages  of  Eu- 
Tope.  In  their  present  form,  the  peculiar  character, 
the  manners  and  religion,  of  the  Hindoos,  are  com- 
pletely obliterated  ;  and  the  intrinsic  merit  of  the  fa- 
bles of  Pdpay  is  far  inferior  to  the  concise  elegance 
of  Pheedrus,  and  the  native  graces  of  La  Fontaine. 
Fifteen  moral  and  political  sentences  are  illustrated  in 
a  series  of  apologues  :  but  the  composition  is  intricate, 
the  narrative  pr  lix,  and  the  precept  obvious  and  bar- 
ren. Yet  the  Braohman  may  assume  the  merit  of 
inventing  a  pleasant  fiction,  which  adorns  the  naked- 
ness of  truth,  and  alleviates,  perhaps,  to  a  royal  ear, 
the  harshness  of  instruction.  With  a  similar  design, 
to  admonish  kings  that  they  are  strong  only  in  the 
strength  of  their  subjects,  the  same  Indians  invented 
the  ya.ne  of  chess,  which  was  likewise  introduced 
into  Persia  under  the  reign  of  Xushii  van.k 

D         .  The  son  of  Kobad  found  his  kingdom 

Peace  and  war     ....  .  , 

wiih  the  Ro-  involved  in  a  w;ir  with  the  successor  ol 
AaDS"33  r39  Constantino ;  and  the  anxiety  of  his 
.  .o  —  o  .  domestic  situation  inclined  him  to  grant 
the  suspension  of  arms,  which  Justinian  was  impatient 
to  purchase.  Chosroes  saw  the  Roman  ambassadorsat 
his  feet.  He  accepted  eleven  thousand  pounds  of 
gold,  as  the  price  of  an  endless  or  indefinite  peace;1 
some  mutual  exchange  were  regulated;  the  Persian 
assiiiri'  d  the  guard  of  the  gates  of  Caucasus,  and  the 
demolition  of  Dara  was  suspended,  on  condition  that 
it  should  never  be  made  the  residence  of  the  general 
of  the  east.  This  interval  of  repose  had  been  solicited, 
and  was  diligently  improved,  by  the  ambition  of  the 
emperor  :  his  African  conquests  were  the  first  fruits  of 
the  Persian  treaty  ;  and  the  avarice  of  Chosroes  was 
soothed  by  a  large  portion  of  th>'  spoils  of  Carthage, 
which  his  ambassadors  required  in  atone  of  pleasantry, 
and  under  the  colour  of  friendship."1  But  the  trophies 
of  Belisarius  disturbed  the  slumbers  of  the  threat  king; 
and  he  heard  with  astonishment,  envy,  and  fear,  that 
Sicily,  Italy,  and  Rome  itself,  had  been  reduced,  in 
three  rapid  campaigns,  to  the  obedience  of  Justinian. 
Unpractised  in  the  art  of  violating  treaties,  he  secretly 
excited  his  bold  and  subtle  vassal  Almondar.  That 
prince  of  the  Saracens,  who  resided  at  Hira,"  had  not 
been  included  in  the  general  peace,  and  still  waged  an 
obscure  war  against  his  rival  Arethas,  the  chief  of  the 
tribe  of  Gassan,  and  confederate  of  the  empire.  Th° 
subject  of  their  dispute  was  an  extensive  sheep-walk 
in  the  desert  to  the  south  of  Palmyra.    An  imme- 


i  Of  Ihese  fables.  I  havp  seen  three  copies  in  ihrep  different  lan- 
guages: 1.  In  Greek,  translated  by  Simeon  Seth,  (A.  D.  1100  )  from 
the  Arabic,  and  published  by  S'.ar'ck  at  Berlin  in  1G97,  in  12mo.  2.  In 
Latin,  a  version  from  the  Greek,  Sapientia  Indorum,  inserted  by  Pere 
Poussin  at  the  end  of  his  edition  of  Pachymer,  (p.  547— G20.  edil. 
Roman.)  3.  In  frenrh,  from  the  Turkish',  dedicated,  in  1340,  to 
sultan  S  diman.  Conies  el  Fables  Indiennes  de  Ridpai  et  de  Lokinan, 
par  M.  M.  Galland  et  Cardunne,  Paris,  177S.  3  vols,  in  12mn.  Mr. 
Walton  (History  of  English  poetry,  vol.  i.  p.  129—131.)  takes  a  larger 
scope. 

k  See  the  Historia  Shahiludii  of  Dr.  Hyde.  (Syntagm.  Dissertat. 
torn.  ii.  p.  CI— 69.) 

1  The  endless  pence  (Procopius,  Persic.  1.  i.  c.  21.)  was  concluded 
or  ratified  in  the  sixth  year,  and  third  consulship,  of  Justinian, 
(A.  D.  533.)  between  January  1,  and  April  1.  (Pagi,  torn.  ii.  p.  530.) 
Marcelliiuts,  in  his  Chronicle,  uses  the  slyle  of  the  Modes  and  Per- 
sians 

m  Procopius,  Persic.  1.  i.  c.2G, 

n  Almondar,  king  of  Hira,  was  deposed  by  Kobad,  and  restored  by 
Nushirvan.  His  mother,  from  her  beauty,  was  surnamed  Celestial 
Water,  an  appellation  which  became  hereditary,  and  was  extended 
fra  more  noble  cause  (liberality  In  famine)  to  the  Arab  princes  of 
Syria.  (Pqcork.  Specimen  Hist.  Arab.  p.  G9,  70.) 


morial  tribute  for  the  licence  of  pasture,  appeared  to 
attest  the  rights  of  Almondar,  while  the  Gassanite 
appealed  to  the  Latin  name  of  strata,  a  paved  road,  as 
an  unquestionable  evidence  of  the  sovereignty  and 
labours  of  the  Romans.0  The  two  monarchs  supported 
the  cause  of  their  respective  vassals;  and  the  Persian 
Arab,  without  expecting  the  event  of  a  slow  and 
doubtful  arbitration,  enriched  his  flying  camp  with 
ihe  spoil  and  captives  of  Syria.  Instead  of  repelling 
the  arms,  Justinian  attempted  to  seduce  the  fidelity, 
of  Almondar,  while  he  called  from  the  extremities  of 
the  earth  the  nations  of  ^Ethiopia  and  Scythia  to  invade 
the  dominions  of  his  rival.  But  the  aid  of  such  allies 
was  distant  and  precarious,  and  the  discovery  of  this 
hostile  correspondence  justified  the  complaints  of  the 
Goths  and  Armenians,  who  implored,  almost  at  the 
same  time,  the  protection  of  Chosroes.  The  descen- 
dants of  Arsaces,  who  were  still  numerous  in  Armenia, 
had  been  provoked  to  assert  the  last  relics  of  national 
freedom  and  hereditary  rank;  and  the  ambassadors  of 
Vitiges  had  secretly  traversed  the  empire  to  expose 
the  instant,  and  almost  inevitable,  danger  of  the  king- 
dom of  Italy.  Their  representations  were  uniform, 
weighty,  and  effectual.  "We  stand  before  your 
throne,  the  advecat>  s  of  your  interest  as  well  as  of  our 
own.  The  ambitious  and  faithless  Justinian  aspires 
to  be  the  sole  master  of  the  world.  Since  the  endless 
peace,  which  betrayed  the  common  freedom  of  man- 
kind, that  prince,  your  ally  in  Words,  your  enemy  in 
actions,  has  alike  insulted  his  friends  and  foes,  and 
has  filled  the  earth  with  blood  and  confusion.  Has 
he  not  violated  the  privileges  of  Armenia,  the  indepen- 
dence of  Colchos,  and  the  wild  liberty  of  the  Tzanian 
mountains'?  Has  he  not  usurped,  with  equal  avidity, 
the  city  of  Bosphorus  on  the  frozen  Maeotis,  and  the 
vale  of  palm-trees  on  the  shores  of  the  Red  sea?  The 
Moors,  the  Vandals,  the  Goths,  have  been  successively 
oppressed,  and  each  nation  has  calmly  remained  the 
spectator  of  their  neighbour's  ruin.  Embrace,  O 
king !  the  favourable  moment ;  the  east  is  left  without 
defence,  while  the  armies  of  Justinian  and  his  renown- 
ed general  are  detained  in  the  distant  regions  of  the 
west.  If  you  hesitate  and  delay,  Belisarius  and  his 
victorious  troops  will  soon  return  from  the  Tiber  to 
the  Tigris,  and  Persia  may  enjoy  the  wretched  conso- 
lation of  being  the  last  devoured.""  By  sueh  argu- 
ments, Chosroes  was  easily  persuaded  to  imitate  the 
example  which  he  condemned  :  but  the  Persian,  ambi- 
tious of  military  fame,  disdained  the  inactive  warfare 
of  a  rival,  who  issued  his  sanguinary  commands  from 
the  secure  station  of  the  Byzantine  palace. 

Whatever  might  he  the  provocation     He  invades 
of  Chosroes,  he  abused  the  confidence  Syria, 
of  treaties ;  and  the  just  reproaches  of     '  '  '  J  ' 
dissimulation  and  falsehood  could  only  he  concealed 
by  the  lustre  of  his  victories. i    The  Persian  army, 
which  had  been  assembled  in  the  plains  of  Babylon, 
prudently  declined  th<;  strong  cities  of  Mesopotamia, 
and  followed  the  western  hank  of  the  Euphrates,  till 
the  small  though  populous  town  of  Dura  presumed 
to  arrest  the  progress  of  tbe  gn  at  king.    The  gates  of 
Dura,  by  treachery  and  surprise,  were  burst  open  ;  and 
as  soon  as  Chosroes  bad  stained  bis  scymitar  with  the 
blood  of  the  inhabitants,  he  dismissed  the  ambassador 
to  Justinian  to  inform  his  master  in  what  place  he  had 


o  Procopius,  Persic.  I.  ii.  c.  I.  We  are  ieuorant  of  the  or'urin  and 
object  of  ihis  strata,  a  paved  road  of  ten  days'  journey  from  Auranitis 
to  Babylonia.  (See  a  Latin  note  in  Delisle's  Map  Imp.  Orient.) 
Wesseling  and  D'Allvllle  are  silent. 

p  1  have  blended,  in  a  short  speech,  ihe  two  orations  of  the  Arsacides 
of  Armenia  and  the  Gothic  ambassadors.  Procopius,  in  his  public 
hisiory,  feels,  and  makes  us  feel,  that  Justinian  was  ihe  true  author 
ol  the  war.  (Persic.  I.  ii.  c.  2,  3.) 

q  The  invasion  of  Syria,  the  ruin  ofAntioch,  &c.  are  related  in  a  full 
and  regular  series  by  Procopius.  (Pf  rsic.  I.  ii.  c.  5-14.)  Small  colla- 
teral aid  can  be  drawn  from  ihe.orient.als :  yet  nut  they,  but  D'Herbe- 
lot  himself,  (p.  680.)  should  blush,  when  he  blames  them  for  making 
Justinian  and  Nushirvan  contemporaries.  On  the  geography  of  ihe 
seal  of  war,  D'Anville  (l'Euphrate  et  le  Tirre)  is  sufficient  and  satis 
f.tctorv. 
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left  the  enemy  of  the  Romans.  The  conqueror  still 
affected  the  praise  of  humanity  and  justice  ;  and  as  he 
beheld  a  noble  matron  with  her  infant  rudely  dragged 
along  the  ground,  he  sighed,  he  wept,  and  implored  the 
divine  justice  to  punish  the  author  of  these  calamities. 
Yet  the  herd  of  twelve  thousand  captives  was  ransom- 
ed for  two  hundred  pounds  of  gold  ;  the  neighbouring 
bishop  of  Sergiopolis  pledged  his  faith  for  the  pay- 
ment ;  and  in  the  subsequent  year  the  unfeeling  avarice 
of  Chosroes  exacted  the  penalty  of  an  obligation  which 
it  was  generous  to  contract  and  impossible  to  discharge. 
He  advanced  into  the  heart  of  Syria  ;  hut  a  feeble  enemy, 
who  vanished  at  his  approach,  disappointed  him  of  the 
honour  of  victory  ;  and  as  he  could  nut  hope  to  establish 
his  dominion,  the  Persian  king  displayed  in  this  inroad 
the  mean  and  rapacious  vices  of  a  robber.  Hierapolis, 
Berrha-  or  Aleppo,  Apamea  and  Chalcis,  w  ere  succes- 
sively besieged  :  they  redeemed  their  safety  by  a  ran- 
som of  gold  or  silver,  proportioned  to  their  respective 
strength  and  opulence  ;  and  their  new  master  enforced, 
without  observing-,  the  terms  of  capitulation.  Ediica-  j 
ted  in  the  religion  of  the  Magi,  he  exercised,  without 
rfrr.orse,  the  lucrative  trade  of  sacrilege;  and,  after 
stripping  of  its  gold  and  gems  a  piece  of  the  true  cross, 
he  generously  restored  the  linked  relic  to  the  devotion 
of  the  christians  of  Apamea.    No  more  than  fourteen 

years  had  elapsed  since  Antioch  was 
BIUi  r<Io"h  nl'"pd  °y  a"  earthquake;  but  the  queen 

of  the  east,  the  new  Thcopo]:s,  had  been 
raised  from  the  ground  by  the  liberality  of  Justinian  ; 
and  the  increasing  greatness  of  the  buildings  and  the 
people  already  erased  the  memory  of  this  recent  disaster. 
On  one  side,  the  citv  was  defended  by  the  mountain, 
on  the  other  by  the  river  Orontes ;  but  the  most  acces- 
sible part  was  commanded  by  a  superior  eminence  :  the 
proper  remedies  were  rejected,  from  the  despicable  fear 
of  discovering  its  weakness  to  the  enemy;  and  Ger- 
manus,  the  emperor's  nephew,  refused  to  trust  his  person 
and  dignity  within  the  walls  of  a  besieged  city.  The 
people  of  Antioch  had  inherited  the  vain  and  satirical 
genius  of  their  ancestors  :  they  were  elated  by  a  sudden 
reinforcement  of  six  thousand  soldiers;  thev  disdained 
the  offers  of  an  easy  capitulation  ;  and  their  intemperate 
clamours  insulted  from  the  ramparts  the  majesty  of  the 
great  king.  Under  his  eye  the  Per-ian  myriads  mount- 
ed with  scaling-ladders  to  the  assault ;  the  Roman  mer- 
cenaries fled  through  the  opposite  gate  of  Daphne  ;  and 
thf>  generous  assistance  of  the  youth  of  Antioch  served 
only  to  aggravate  the  miseries  of  their  country.  As 
Chosroe<.  attended  by  the  ambassadors  of  Justinian, 
was  descending  from  the  mountain,  he  affected,  in  a 
plaintive  voice,  to  deplore  tbe  obstinacy  and  ruin  of  that 
unhappv  pe  pie;  but  the  slaughter  still  raged  with 
unrelenting  fury  ;  and  the  city,  at  the  command  of  a 
barbarian,  was  delivered  to  the  flames.  The  cathedral 
of  Antioch  was  indeed  preserved  by  the  avarice,  not  tbe 
pietv.  of  the  conqueror  :  a  more  honourable  exemption 
was  granted  to  the  church  of  St.  Julian,  and  the  quarter 
of  the  town  w  here  the  ambassadors  reside  ;  some  distant 
streets  were  savpd  by  the  shifting  of  the  wind,  and  the 
walls  still  subsisted  to  protect,  and  soon  to  betray,  their 
new  inhabitants.  Fanaticism  had  defaced  the  orna- 
ments of  Daphne,  but  Chosroes  breathed  a  purer  air 
amidst  her  groves  and  fountains;  and  some  idolaters  in 
bis  train  might  sacrifice  with  impunity  to  tbe  nymphs 
of  that  e'egant  retreat.  Eighteen  miles  below  Antioch, 
the  river  Orontes  falls  into  the  Mediterranean.  The 
hau»hty  Persian  visited  the  term  of  hi*  conquests  ;  and. 
after  bathing  alone  in  the  sea,  he  offered  a  solemn  sacri- 
fice of  thanksgiving  t •>  the  sun,  or  rather  to  the  Creator 
of  the  sun,  whom  the  Magi  adored.  If  ibis  act  of  "super- 
stition offended  tbe  prejudices  of  I  he  Syrians,  they  were 
pleased  by  the  courteous  and  even  <  ager  attention  with 
which  lie  assisted  at  the  games  of  the  circus;  and  as 
Chosroes  had  heard  that  the  blue  faction  wa-=  espous;  d 
by  the  emperor,  bis  peremptory  command  secured  the 
victory  of  the  green  charioteer.    From  the  discipline  of 


his  camp  the  people  derived  mere  solid  consolation;  and 
they  interceded  in  vain  li  r  the  iife  of  a  soldier  who  had 
too  faithfully  copied  the  rapine  of  the  just  Nushirvan. 
At  length,  fatigued,  though  unsatiated,  with  the  spoil 
of  Syria,  he  slowly  moved  to  the  Euphrates,  formed  a 
temporary  bridge  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Barbalissus, 
and  defined  the  space  of  three  days  for  the  entire  pas- 
sage of  his  numerous  host.  After  his  return,  he  founded, 
at  the  distance  of  one  day's  journey  from  the  palace  of 
Ctesiphon,  a  new  city,  which  perpetuated  the  joint 
names  of  Chosroes  and  of  Antioch.  The  Syrian  cap- 
tives recognised  the  form  and  situation  of  their  native 
abodes ;  baths  and  a  stately  circus  were  costructed  for 
their  use;  and  a  colony  of  musicians  and  charioteers 
revived  in  Assyria  the  pleasures  of  a  Greek  capital. 
By  the  munificence  of  the  royal  founder,  a  liberal  allow- 
ance was  assigned  to  these  fortunate  exiles;  and  they 
enjoyed  the  singular  privilege  of  bestowing  freedom  on 
the  slaves  whom  they  acknowledged  as  their  kinsmen. 
Palestine,  and  the  holy  w  ealth  of  Jerusalem,  were  the 
next  objects  that  attracted  the  ambition,  or  rather  the 
avarice,  of  Chosroes.  Constantim  pie,  and  the  palace 
of  the  Caesars,  no  longer  appeared  impregnable  or 
remote;  and  his  aspiring  fancy  already  covered  Asia 
Minor  with  the  troops,  and  the  Black  sea  with  the 
navies,  of  Persia. 

These  hopes  might  have  been  real-  „  , 

i    :c  .1   r  t.  i     i_  j       .   Defence  of  the 

tzed,  it  tbe  conqueror  of  Italy  had  not  easl  t,v  Belisa- 

b  en  seasonably  recalled  to  the  defence  of  rius, 
the  east. r  While  Chosroes  pursued  his 
ambitious  designs  on  the  coast  of  the  Euxine,  Belisa- 
rius,  at  the  head  of  an  army  without  pay  or  discipline, 
encamped  beyond  the  Euphrates,  within  six  miles  of 
Nisibis.  He  meditated,  by  a  skilful  operation,  to  draw 
the  Persians  from  their  impregnable  citadel,  and  impro- 
ving his  advantage  in  the  field,  either  to  intercept 
their  retreat,  or  perhaps  to  enter  the  gates  with  flying 
barbarians.  He  advanced  one  day's  journey  on  the 
territories  of  Persia,  reduced  the  fortress  of  Sisaurane, 
and  sent  the  governor,  with  eight  hundred  chosen 
horsemen,  to  serve  the  emperor  in  his  Italian  wars. 
He  detached  Arethas  and  his  Arabs,  supported  by 
twelve  hundred  Romans,  to  pass  the  Tigris,  and  to 
ravage  the  harvests  of  Assyria,  a  fruitful  province, 
long  exempt  from  the  calamities  of  war.  But  the 
plans  of  Belisarius  were  disconcerted  by  the  untrac- 
table  spirit  of  Arethas,  who  neither  returned  to  the 
camp,  nor  sent  any  intelligence  of  his  motions.  The 
Roman  general  was  fixed  in  anxious  expectation  to  the 
same  spot;  the  time  of  action  elapsed,  the  ardent  sun 
of  Mesopotamia  inflamed  with  fevers  the  blood  of  his 
European  soldiers;  and  the  stationary  troops  and 
officers  of  Syria  affected  to  tremble  for  the  safety  of 
their  defenceless  cities.  Yet  this  diversion  had  alrea- 
dy succeeded  in  forcing  Chosroes  to  return  with  loss 
and  precipitation  ;  and  if  the  skill  of  Belisarius  had 
been  seconded  bv  discipline  and  valour,  his  success 
might  have  satisfied  the  sanguine  wishes  of  the  public, 
who  required  at  his  haiids  the  conquest  of  Ctpsiphon, 
and  the  deliverance  of  the  captives  of  Antioch.  At 
the  end  of  the  campaign,  he  was  re-  a.  D.  542. 
called  to  Constantinople  by  an  ungrate- 
ful court;  hut  the  dangers  of  the  ensuing  spring  re- 
stored his  confidence  and  command ;  and  the  hero, 
almost  alone,  was  despatched,  with  the  speed  of  post- 
horses,  to  repel,  by  his  name  and  presence,  the  inva- 
sion of  Syria.  He  found  the  Roman  genera's,  among 
whom  was  a  nephew  of  Justinian,  imprisoned  by  their 
fears  in  the  fortifications  of  Hierapolis.  But  instead 
of  listening  to  their  timid  counsels,  Belisarius  com- 
manded them  to  follow  him  to  Europus,  where  he  had 
resolved  to  collect  his  forces,  and  to  execute  whatever 
God  should  inspire  him  to  achieve  against  the  enemy. 

r  In  thP  miblic  history  of  Piucopius;  (Persic.  1.  ii.  c.  15. 13, 19,  20, 
21.  24.  25,  25,  27,  28.)  arid,  with  s Vine  slifrhl  exceptions,  we  may  rea- 
sonably shut  our  ears  agai  nst  the  malevolent  wh  isper  of  the  Anecdotes, 
(c.  2,  3",  with  the  Notes,  as  usual,  of  Alemannus.) 
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His  firm  attitude  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  re- 
strained Chosroes  from  advancing  towards  Palestine; 
and  he  received,  with  art  and  dignity,  the  ambassadors, 
or  rather  spies,  of  the  Persian  monarch.  The  plain 
between  Hierapolis  and  the  river  was  covered  with 
the  squadrons  of  cavalry,  six  thousand  hunters,  tall 
and  robust,  who  pursued  their  game  without  the  ap- 
prehension of  an  enemy.  On  the  opposite  bank  the 
ambassadors  descried  a  thousand  Armenian  horse,  who 
appeared  to  guard  the  passage  of  the  Euphrates.  The 
tent  of  Belisarius  was  of  the  coarsest  linen,  the  simple 
equipage  of  a  warrior  who  disdained  the  luxury  of  the 
east.  Around  his  tent,  the  nations  who  marched  un- 
der his  standard  were  arranged  with  skilful  confusion. 
The  Thracians  and  Illyrians  were  posted  in  the  front, 
the  Heruli  and  Goths  in  the  centre ;  the  prospect  was 
closed  by  the  Moors  and  Vandals,  and  their  loose 
array  seemed  to  multiply  their  numbers.  Their  dress 
was  light  and  active;  one  soldier  carried  a  whip,  an- 
other a  sword,  a  third  a  bow,  a  fourth,  perhaps,  a  bat- 
tle-axe, and  the  whole  picture  exhibited  the  intrepidity 
of  the  troops,  and  the  vigilance  of  the  gpneral.  Ohos- 
roes  was  deluded  by  the  address,  and  awed  by  the 
genius,  of  the  lieutenant  of  Justinian.  Conscious  of 
the  merit,  and  ignorant  of  the  force,  of  his  antagonist, 
he  dreaded  a  decisive  battle  in  a  distant  country,  from 
whence  not  a  Per>ian  might  return  to  tell  the  melan- 
choly tale.  The  great  king  hastened  to  repass  the 
Euphrates;  and  Belisarius  pressed  his  retreat,  by  af- 
fecting to  oppose  a  measure  so  salutary  to  the  empire, 
and  which  could  scarcely  have  been  prevented  by  an 
army  of  a  hundred  thousand  men.  Envy  might  sug- 
gest to  ignorance  and  pride,  that  the  public  enemy 
had  been  suffered  to  escape :  but  the  African  and 
Gothic  triumphs  are  'less  glorious  than  this  safe  and 
bloodless  victory,  in  which  neither  fortune,  nor  the 
valour  of  the  soldiers,  can  subtract  any  part  of  the 
general's  renown.  The  second  removal 
A.  D.  543,  &c.  of  Bp]jsarius  from         Persian  to  the 

Italian  war,  revealed  the  extent  of  his  personal  merit, 
which  had  corrected  or  supplied  the  want  of  discip- 
line and  courage.  Fifteen  generals,  without  concert 
or  skill,  led  through  the  mountains  of  Armenia,  an 
army  of  thirty  thousand  Romans,  inattentive  to  their 
signals,  their  ranks,  and  their  ensigns.  Four  thousand 
Persians,  entrenched  in  the  camp  of  Dubis,  vanquished, 
almost  without  a  combat,  this  disorderly  multitude; 
their  useless  arms  were  scattered  along  the  road,  and 
their  horses  sunk  undpr  the  fatigue  of  their  rapid  flight. 
But  the  Arabs  of  the  Roman  patty  prevailed  over  their 
brethren;  the  Armenians  returned  to  their  allegiance ; 
the  cities  of  Dara  and  Edessa  resisted  a  sudden  assault 
and  a  regular  siege,  and  the  calamities  of  war  were 
suspended  by  those  of  pestilence.  A  tacit  or  formal 
agreement  between  the  two  sovereigns  protected  the 
tranquillity  of  the  eastern  frontier;  and  the  arms'  of 
Chosroes  were  confined  to  the  Colchian  or  Lazic  war, 
which  has  been  too  minutely  described  by  the  histori- 
ans of  the.  times.' 

Description  of  The  extreme  length  of  the  Euxine 
Colchos,  Lazica,  sea,'  from  Constantinople  to  the  mouth 
orMingreiia.  of  the  Phasis,  may  be  computed  as  a 
voyage  of  nine  days,  and  a  measure  of  seven  hundrpd 


s  The  Lazic  war.  the  contest  of  Rome  and  Persia  on  the  Phasis,  is 
tediously  spun  through  many  a  page  of  Procopius,  (Persic.  1.  ii.  c.  15. 
17.  23,  29,  30.  Gothic.4.  iv.  c.  7—16.)  and  Agalhias,  (1.  ii.  iii.  and  iy. 
p.  55—132.  141.) 

t  The  Pcriplus,  or  circumnavigation  of  the  Euxine  *ea,  was  de- 
scribed in  Latin  by  Sallust,  and  in  Greek  by  Arrian  :  1.  The  former 
work,  which  no  longer  exists,  has  been  restored  by  the  singular  dili- 
gence of  M  de  Br  asses,  first  president  of  the  parliament  of  Dij  in, 
(Hist,  de  la  Republique  Romaine,tom.  ii.  1.  iii.  p.  199 — 298.1  who  ven- 
tures to  assume  the  character  of  the  Roman  historian.  His  description 
of  the  Euxine  is  ingeniously  formed  of  all  the  fragments  of  the  origi- 
nal, and  of  all  the  Greeks  and  Latins  whom  Sallust  might  copy,  or  by 
whom  lie  might  be  copied  ;  and  the  merit  of  the  execution  atones  fir 
the  whimsical  design.  2.  The  periplus  of  Arrian  is  addressed  to  the 
emperor  Adrian,  (in  Geograph.  Minor.  Hudson,  ion),  i.)  and  contains 
whatever  the  governor  of  Pontus  hail  seen  from  Trebizond  lo  Dioscu- 
rias;  whatever  he  had  heard  from  Dioscunas  to  the  Danube;  and 
whatever  he  knew  from  the  Danube  lo  Trebizond. 


miles.  From  the  Iberian  Caucasus,  the  most  lofty 
and  craggy  mountains  of  Asia,  that  river  descends 
with  such  oblique  vehemence,  that  in  a  short  space 
it  is  traversed  by  one  hundred  and  twenty  bridges. 
Nor  does  the  stream  become  placid  and  navigable, 
till  it  reaches  the  town  of  Sarapana,  five  days'  journey 
from  the  Cyrus,  which  flows  from  the  same  hills,  but 
in  a  contrary  direction,  to  the  Caspian  lake.  The 
proximity  of  these  rivers  has  suggested  the  practice, 
or  at  least  the  idea,  of  wafting  the  precious  merchan- 
dize of  India  down  the  Oxus,  over  the  Caspian  up  the 
Cyrus,  and  with  the  current  of  the  Phasis  into  the 
Euxine  and  Mediterranean  seas.  As  it  successively 
collects  the  streams  of  the  plain  of  Colchos,  the  Pha- 
sis moves  with  diminished  speed,  though  accumulated 
weight.  At  the  mouth  it  is  sixty  fathoms  deep,  and 
half  a  league  broad,  but  a  small  woody  island  is  inter- 
posed in  the  midst  of  the  channel  :  the  water,  so  soon 
as  it  has  deposited  an  earthly  or  metallic  sediment, 
floats  on  the  surface  of  the  waves,  and  is  no  longer 
susceptible  of  corruption.  In  a  course  of  one  hundred 
miles,  forty  of  which  are  navigable  for  large  vessels, 
the  Phasis  divides  the  celebrated  region  of  CoIchos,u 
or  Mingrelia,*  which,  on  three  sides,  is  fortified  by 
the  Iberian  and  Armenian  mountains,  and  whose  mari- 
time coast  extends  about  two  hundred  miles,  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Trebizond  to  Dioscurias,  and  the 
confines  of  Circassia.  Both  the  soil  and  climate  are 
relaxed  by  excessive  moisture:  twenty-eight  rivers, 
besides  the  Phasis  and  his  dependent  streams,  convey 
their  waters  to  the  sea;  and  the  hollowness  of  the 
ground  appears  to  indicate  the  subterraneous  channels 
between  the  Euxine  and  the  Caspian.  In  the  fields 
where  wheat  or  barley  is  sown,  the  earth  is  too  soft  to 
sustain  the  action  of  the  plough  ;  but  the  gom,  a  small 
gram,  not  unlike  the  millet  or  coriander  seed,  supplies 
the  ordinary  food  of  the  people;  and  the  use  of  bread 
is  confined  lo  thp  prince  and  his  nobles.  Yet  the  vin- 
tage is  more  plentiful  than  the  harvest;  and  the  bulk 
of  the  stems,  as  well  as  the  quality  of  the  wine,  dis- 
play the  unassisted  powers  of  nature.  The  same  pow- 
ers continually  tend  to  overshadow  the  face  of  the 
country  with  thick  forests;  the  timber  of  the  hills,  and 
the  flax  of  the  plains  contribute  to  the  abundance  of 
naval  stores;  the  wild  and  tame  animals,  the  horse, 
the  ox,  and  the  hog,  are  remarkably  prolific,  and  the 
name  of  the  pheasant  is  expressive  of  his  native  habi- 
tation on  the  banks  of  the  Phasis.  The  gold  mines  to 
the  south  of  Trebizond,  which  are  still  worked  with 
sufficient  profit,  were  a  subject  of  national  dispute  be- 
tween Justinian  and  Chosroes;  and  it  is  not  unreason- 
able to  believe,  that  a  vein  of  precious  metal  may  be 
equally  diffused  through  the  circle  of  hills,  although 
these  secret  treasures  are  neglected  by  the  laziness,  or 
concealed  by  the  prudence,  of  the  Mingrelians.  The 
waters,  impregnated  with  particles  of  g' Id,  are  care- 
fully strained  through  sheep-skins  or  fleeces;  but  this 
expedient,  the  ground-work  perhaps  of  a  marvellous 
falde,  affords  a  faint  image  of  the.  wealth  extracted 
from  a  virgin  earth  by  the  power  and  industry  of  an- 
cient kings.  Their  silver  palaces  and  golden  cham- 
bers surpass  our  belief;  but  the  fame  of  their  riches  is 
said  to  have  excited  the  enterprising  avarice  of  the 
Argonauts. *    Tradition  has  affirmed,  with  some  colour 

u  Besides  the  many  occasional  hi  ills  from  the  poets,  historians,  ice.  of 
antiquity,  we  may  consult  the  geographical  descriptions  of  Colchos, 
by  Slraho,  (1.  xi.p.  760—765.)  and  Pliny.  (Hist.  Natur.  vi.  5. 19,  &c.) 

x  I  shall  quote,  and  have  used,  three  modern  descriptions  of  Mi  ngre- 
lia  and  the  adjacent  countries.  1.  Of  ihe  P  're  Archangeli  Lamberti, 
(Relations  de  Thevenot,  part  i.  p  31—52.  with  a  map,)  who  has  all  the 
knowledge  and  prejudices  of  n  missionary  2.  Of  Chardin  ;  <  Voyages 
en  Perse,  torn.  t.  p.  54 — 63— 103.)  his  observations  are  judicious;  and 
his  own  adventures  in  the  country  are  still  more  instructive  than  his 
observations.  3.  Of  Peyssnnej  :  (Observations  sur  les  Peuples  Bar- 
bares,  p.  49—51  58.  C.2.  64,  65.  71,  Sec.  and  a  nvre  recent  treatise,  Sur 
le  Commerce  de  la  Bier  Noire,  torn.  ii.  p.  1—53.)  he  had  long  resided 
at  Caffa;  as  consul  of  Frauce  :  and  his  erudition  is  less  valuable  than 
his  experience. 

y  Pliny.  Hist.  Natur.  1.  xxxiii.  IV  The  gold  and  silver  mines  of 
Colchos  attracted  the  Argonauts.  (Strab.  1.  i.  p.  77.)  The  sagacious 
Chardin  could  find  no  gold  in  mines,  rivers,  or  elsewhere.  Yet  a  Mm- 
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of  reason,  that  Egypt  planted  on  the  Phasis  a  learned 
and  polite  colony,2  which  manufactured  linen,  built 
navies,  and  invented  geographical  maps.  The  inge- 
nuity of  the  moderns  has  peopled,  with  flourishing 
cities  and  nations,  the  isthmus  between  the  Euxine 
and  the  Caspian;3  and  a  lively  writer,  observing  the 
resemblance  of  climate,  and,  in  his  apprehension,  of 
trade,  has  not  hesitated  to  pronounce  Colchos  the  Hol- 
land of  antiquity.6 

Manners  of  the  But  the  riches  of  Colchos  shine  only 
natives.  through  the  darkness  of  conjecture  or 
tradition  ;  and  its  genuine  history  presents  a  uniform 
scene  of  rudeness  and  poverty.  If  one  hundred  and 
thirty  languages  were  spoken  in  the  market  of  Dios- 
curias,c  they  were  the  imperfect  idioms  of  so  many 
savage  tribes  or  families,  sequestered  from  each  other 
in  the  valleys  of  mount,  Caucasus  ;  and  their  separa- 
tion, which  diminished  the  importance,  must  have 
multiplied  the  number,  of  their  ru>tic  capitals.  In  the 
present  state  of  Mingrelia,  a  village  is  an  assemblage 
of  huts  within  a  wooden  fence ;  the  fortresses  are 
seated  in  the  depths  of  forests ;  the  princely  town  of 
Cyta,  or  Cotatis,  consists  of  two  hundred  houses,  and 
a  stone  edifice  appertains  only  to  the  magnificence  of 
kings.  Twelve  ships  from  Constantinople,  and  about 
sixty  barks,  laden  with  the  fruits  of  industry,  annually 
cast  anchor  on  the  coast;  and  the  list  of  Colchian  ex- 
ports is  much  increased,  since  the  natives  had  only 
slaves  and  hides  to  offer  in  exchange  for  the  corn  and 
salt  which  they  purchased  from  the  subjects  of  Jus- 
tinian. Not  a  vestige  can  be  found  of  the  art,  the 
knowledge,  or  the  navigation,  of  the  ancient  Colchi- 
ans  :  few  Greeks  desired  or  dared  to  pursue  the  foot- 
steps of  the  Argonauts  ;  and  even  the  marks  of  an 
Egyptian  colony  are  lost  on  a  nearer  approach.  The 
rite  of  circumcision  is  practised  only  by  the  Mahome- 
tans of  the  Euxine;  and  the  curled  hair  and  swarthy 
complexion  of  Africa  no  longer  disfigure  the  most 
perfect  of  the  human  race.  It  is  in  the  adjacent  cli- 
mates of  Georgia,  Mingrelia,  and  Circassia,  that  nature 
has  placed,  at  least  to  our  eyes,  the  model  of  beauty, 
in  lhe  shape  of  the  limbs,  the  colour  of  the  skin,  the 
symmetry  of  the  features,  and  the  expression  of  the 
countenance.'  According  to  the  destination  of  the 
two  sexes,  the  men  seem  formed  for  action,  the  women 
for  love;  and  the  perpetual  supply  of  females  from 
mount  Caucasus  has  purified  the  blood,  and  improved 
the  breed,  of  the  southern  nations  of  Asia.  The  proper 
district  of  Mingrelia,  a  portion  only  of  the  ancient 
Colchos,  has  long  sustained  an  exportation  of  twelve 
thousand  slaves.  The  number  of  prisoners  or  crimi- 
nals would  be  inadequate  to  the  annual  demand;  but 
the  common  people  are  in  a  state  of  servitude  to  their 
lords;  the  exercise  of  fraud  or  rapine  is  unpunished 
in  a  lawless  community  ;  and  the  market  is  continually 
replenished  by  the  abuse  of  civil  and  paternal  author- 
ity. Such  a  trade,0  which  reduces  the  human  species 
to  the  level  of  cattle,  may  tend  to  encourage  marriage 
and  population,  since  the  multitude  of  children  enriches 

grelian  lost  his  hand  and  foot  for  showing  some  specimens  at  Con- 
stantinople of  native  gold. 

i  Herodot.  1.  ii.  c.  104,  105.  p.  150, 151.  Diodor.  Sicul.  1.  i.  p.  38. 
edit.  Wpssnlinz  ;  Dionys.  Perieget.  689.  and  Eustath.  ad  loc.  Scholiast, 
ad  Apollonium  Argonaut.  1.  iv.  282—291. 

a  Montesqui-u,  Esprit  des  Loix,  1.  xxi.  c.  6.  l.'Isthme  .  .  .  .  couvert 
de  villes  et  nations  qui  op  s  >nt  plus. 

1)  B  aiirainviUe,  Memoires  dp  l'Acadeniie  des  Inscriptions,  torn, 
xxvi.  p.  33.  on  the  African  voyage  of  Hanno  and  the  commerce  of 
antiquity. 

c  A  Greek  historian.  Timosthenps.had  affirmed, in  pam  ccc  nationes 
dissimilibtis  lin<ruis  dpscendere  ;  and  thp  modest  Pliny  is  content  to 
add,  el  a  postea  a  n<-stris  exxx  inlerpreiihus  negolia  ibi  eesla  ;  (vi.5.) 
hut  the  words  nunc  deserta  cover  a  multitude  of  past  fictions. 

d  Buff  >n,  (Hist.  Nat.  torn.  iii.  p.  433—437.)  collects  the  unanimous 
suffrage  of  naturalists  and  travellers.  If.  in  the  time  of  Herodotus, 
they  were  in  truth  ftiKxy  ■/<>*■'-:  and  ;^::t7.'-j  (and  he  had  observpd 
them  with  care,)  this  precious  fact  is  an  example  uf  the  influence  of 
climate  on  a  f>rei»n  colony. 

t  The  Mingrelian  ambassador  arrived  at  Constantinople  with  two 
hitndrpd  persons  ;  but  hp  ate  (sold  Ihein  day  by  day,  'ill  his  retinue 
was  diminished  to  a  secretary  and  two  valets.  (Tavernier,  torn.  i.  p. 
365.)  To  purchase  his  mistress,  a  Mingrelian  gentleman  sold  twelve 
priests  and  his  w  ife  to  the  Turks-  (Chardin,  torn.  i.  p.  66.) 


their  sordid  and  inhuman  parent.  But  this  source  of 
impure  wealth  must  inevitably  poison  the  national 
manners,  obliterate  the  sense  of  honour  and  virtue,  and 
almost  extinguish  the  instincts  of  nature  :  the  christians 
of  Georgia  and  Mingrelia  are  the  most  dissolute  ot 
mankind  ;  ami  their  children,  who,  in  a  tender  age,  are 
sold  into  foreign  slavery,  have  already  learned  to  imi- 
tate the  rapine  of  the  father,  and  the  prostitution  of  the 
mother.  Yet,  amidst  the  rudest  ignorance,  the  un- 
taught natives  discover  a  singular  dexterity  both  of 
mind  and  hand;  and  although  the  want  of  union  and 
discipline  exposes  them  to  their  more  powerful  neigh- 
bours, a  bold  and  intrepid  spirit  has  animated  the 
Colchians  of  every  age.  In  the  host  of  Xerxes  they 
served  on  foot;  and  their  arms  were  a  dagger  or  a 
javelin,  a  wooden  casque,  and  a  buckler  of  raw  hides. 
But  in  their  own  country  the  use  of  cavalry  has  more 
generally  prevailed  :  lhe  meanest  of  the  peasants  dis- 
dain to  walk;  the  martial  nobles  are  possessed,  per- 
haps, of  two  hundred  horses;  and  above  five  thousand 
are  numbered  in  the  train  of  the  prince  of  Mingrelia. 
The  Colchian  government  has  been  always  a  pure  and 
hereditary  kingdom  ;  and  the  authority  of  the  sovereign 
is  only  restrained  by  the  turbulence  of  his  subjicts. 
Whenever  they  were  obedient,  he  could  h  ad  a  nume- 
rous army  into  the  field;  but  some  faith  is  requisite  to 
believe,  that  the  single  tribe  of  the  Suanians  was  com- 
posed of  two  hundred  thousand  soldiers,  or  that  the 
population  of  Mingrelia  now  amounts  to  four  millions 
of  inhabitants.' 

It  was  the  boast  of  the  Colchians,  Revolutions  of 
that  their  ancestors   had  checked  the  Colchos; 
victories  of  Sesostris  ;  and  the  defeat  of  the  Egyptian 
is  less  incredible  than  his  successful  progress  as  far 
as  the  foot  of  mount  Caucasus.    They  sunk,  without 
any  memorable  effort,  under  the  arms  of  underthePer- 
Cyrus;  followed   in  distant  wars  the    sians  before 
standard  of  the  great  king,  and  present-    Cllr'sli  50°. 
ed  him  every  fifth  year  with  one  hundred  boys  and  as 
many  virgins,  the  fairest  pn  duce  of  the  land,*  Yet 
he  accepted  this  gift  like  the  gold  and  ebony  of  India, 
the  frankincenso  of  the  Arabs,  or  the  negroes  and  ivory 
of  .(Ethiopia:  the  Colchian*  were  not  subject  to  the 
dominion  of  a  satrap,  and  they  continued  to  enjoy  the 
name  as  well  as  substance  of  national  independence.11 
After  the  fall  of  the  Persian  empire,  Mithridates,  king 
of  Pontus,  added  Colchos  to  the  wide  circle  of  his 
dominions  on  the  Euxine;  and  when  the  natives  pre- 
sumed to  request  that  his  son  might  reign  over  them, 
he  bound  the  ambitious  youth  in  chains  of  gold,  and 
delegated  a  servant  in  his  place.    In  the  under  the  Ro- 
pursuit  of  Mithridates,  the  Romans  ad-   mans,  before 
vanced  to  the  hanks  of  the  Phasis,  ami     Christ,  60. 
their  galleys  ascended  the  river  till  they  reached  the 
camp  of  Pompev  and  his  legions.'    But  the  senate, 
and  afterwards  the  emperors,  disdained  to  reduce  that 
distant  and  useless  conquest  into  the  form  of  a  province. 
The  family  of  a  Greek  rhetorician  was  permitted  to 
reign  in  Colchos  and  the  adjacent  kingdoms,  from  the 
time  of  Mark  Antony  to  that  of  Nero;  and  after  the 
race  of  Polemok  was  extinct,  the  eastern  Pontus, 


f  Strabo,  1.  xi.  p.  765.  Lamberti,  Relation  de  la  Mingreli.  Yet  we 
must  avoid  the  contrary  extreme  of  Chardin,  who  allows  no  more  than 
211.000  inhabitants  to  supply  an  annual  exportation  of  12,000  slaves  : 
an  absurdity  unworthy  of  that  judicious  traveller. 

e  Herodol.  1.  iii.  c.  97.  See, 'in  1.  vii.  c.  79.  their  arms  and  service 
in  the  expedition  of  Xerxes  against  Greece. 

h  Xenophon,  who  had  encountered  the  Colchians  In  his  retreat, 
(Anabasis,  1.  iv.  p.  320.  343.  348.  edit.  Hutchinson  ;  and  Foster's  Dis- 
sertation, p. 53— 58.  in  Spel  man's  English  version,  vol.  ii.) styles  them 
t.to.-ju  ..  Before  the  conquest  of  Mithridates,  they  are  named  by 
Appian,  5v3.  (de  Bell.  Milhridalico,  c.  15.  torn.  i.  p.  661. 

of  the  last  and  best  edition,  by  Juhn  Schweighseuser,  Lipsiae,  i7S5, 3 
vols,  large  octavo.) 

i  Thp  conquest  of  Colchos  ov  Mithridates  and  Pompey,  is  marked 
by  Appian,  (it*  Belt.  Milhridal.)  and  Plutarch,  (in  Pit.  Pomp.) 

k  We  may  trace  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  family  of  Polemo,  in  Strabo. 
(1.  xi.  p. 755,  1.  xii.  p.  &"i7.)  Dion  Cassius  or  Xiphilin,  (p. 588. 593.  601 
719.  754.  91.1.946. fldit.  Reimar,)  Suetonius, (in  Neron.C.  18.  i n  Vespa- 
sian, c.  8)  Eutropius,  (vii.  14.)  Josephus,  (Antiq.  Judaic.  1.  xx.c.7 
p.  970.  edit.  Havercamp,)  and  Eusebius,  (Chron.  w  ith  Scaliger,  Ani 
madver.  p.  196.) 
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which  preserved  his  name,  extended  no  further  than 
the  neighbourhood  of  Trehiz<>nd.  Beyond  these  limits 
the  f unifications  of  Hyssu=,  of  Apsarus,  of  the  Phasis, 
of  Dioseurias  or  Sevastopol  is,  and  of  Pityus,  were 
guarded  by  sufficient  detachments  of  horse  and  fo'it; 
and  six  princes  of  Colchos  received  their  diadems 
from  the  lieutenants  of  Cajsar.  One  of  these  lieuten- 
ants, the  eloquent  and  philosophic  Arrian,  surveyed, 
Visit  of  Arrian,  and  has  described,  the  Euxine  coast, 
A.  D.  130.  under  the  reign  of  Hadrian.  The  gar- 
rison which  he  reviewed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Phasis, 
consisted  of  four  hundred  chosen  legionaries;  the  brick 
walls  and  towers,  the  double  ditch,  and  the  military 
engines  on  the  rampart,  rendered  this  place  inaccessi- 
ble to  the  barbarians;  but  the  new  suburbs  which  had 
been  built  by  the  merchants  and  veterans,  required,  in 
the  opinion  of  Arrian,  some  external  defence.1  As  the 
strength  of  the  empire  was  gradually  impaired,  the 
Romans  stationed  on  the  Phasis  were  either  with- 
drawn or  expelled  :  and  the  tribe  of  the  Lazi,m  whose 
posterity  speak  a  foreign  dialect,  and  inhabit  the  sea- 
coast  of  Trebizond,  imposed  their  name  and  dominion 
on  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Colchos.  Their  indepen- 
dence was  soon  invaded  by  a  formidable  neighbour, 
who  had  acquired,  by  arms  and  treaties,  the  sove- 
reignty of  Iberia.  The  dependent  king  of  Lazica 
received  his  sceptre  at  the  hands  of  the  Persian  mon- 
arch, and  the  successors  of  Constantine  acquiesced  in 
this  injurious  claim,  which  was  proudly  urged  as  a 
Conversion  of  right  of  immemorial  prescription.  In 
the  Laza,  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century,  their 
A.  D.  528.  influence  was  restored  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  Christianity,  which  the  Mingrelians  still  pro- 
fess with  becoming  zeal,  without  understanding  the 
doctrines,  or  observing  the  precepts,  of  their  religion. 
After  the  decease  of  his  father,  Zathus  was  exalted  to 
the  regal  dignity  by  the  favour  of  the  great  king  ;  but 
the  pious  youth  abhorred  the  ceremonies  of  the  Magi, 
and  sought,  in  the  palace  of  Constantinople  an  ortho- 
dox baptism,  a  noble  wife,  and  the  alliance  of  the 
emperor  Justin.  The  king  of  Lazica  was  solemnly 
invested  with  the  diadem,  and  his  cloak  and  tunic  of 
white  silk,  with  a  gold  border,  displayed,  in  rich  em- 
broidery, the  figure  of  his  new  patron ;  who  soothed 
the  jealousy  of  the  Persian  court,  and  excused  the 
revolt  of  Colchos,  by  the  venerable  names  of  hos- 
pitality and  religion.  The  common  interest  of  both 
empires  imposed  on  the  Colchians  the  duty  of  guarding 
the  passes  of  mount  Caucasus,  where  a  wall  of  sixty 
miles  is  now  defended  by  the  monthly  service  of  the 
musqueteers  of  Mingrelia." 

„    ,      .  But  this  honourable  connexion  was 

Revolt  and  re-  1,1  •  1       1  • 

"pentance  of  the  soon  corrupted  by  the  avarice  and  amhi- 
Cokhians,  tion  of  the  Romans.  Degraded  from  the 
A.  D.  oil— o-  .  rank  of  ^111^  the  Lazi  were  incessantly 
reminded,  by  words  and  actions,  of  their  dependent 
state.  At  the  distance  of  a  day's  journey  beyond  the 
Apsarus,  they  beheld  the  rising  fortress  of  Pelra,0 
which  commanded  the  maritime  country  to  the  south 
of  the  Phasis.  Instead  of  being  protected  by  the 
valour,  Colchos  was  insulted  by  the  licentiousness,  of 
foreign  mercenaries;  the  benefits  of  commerce  were 

t  In  the  time  of  Procopius,  there  were  no  Roman  forts  on  the  Phasis. 
Pityus  and  Sebastopolis  were  evacuated  on  th**  rumour  of  the  Persians, 
(Goth.  1.  iv.  c.  4  )  hut  the  latter  was  afterwards  restored  by  Justinian, 
(de  Erlif.  1.  iv.  c.  7.) 

m  In  the  lime  of  Pliny,  Arrian,  and  Ptolemy,  the  Lazi  were  a  parti- 
cular tribe  on  the  n  rlhern  skirts  of  Colchos.  (Cellarius,  Geograph. 
Ann  1.  torn.  ii.  p.  222.)  In  the  age  of  Justinian,  they  spread, or  at  least 
reigned,  over  the  whole  country  At  present,  they  have  migrated 
along  the  coast  towards  Trebizond.  and  compose  a  rude  seafarins 
people  with  a  peculiar  language  (Chardin,  p.  149.  Pevssonel,  p.  64.) 

n  J.hn  Malala,  Chron.  tomTii.  p.  134—137.  Theophanes,  p.  144. 
Hist  Miscell.  1.  xv.  p.  103.  The  fact  is  authentic,  but  the  dale  seems 
tuo  recent.  In  speaking  of  their  Persian  alliance,  the  Lazi  contempo- 
raries of  Justinian  employ  the  nv»st  obsolete  words— :v  yexj*fi*a-i 
Jt.  y.t,  &c.  Could  they  belong  to  a  connexion  which  had 
not  been  dissolved  above  twenty  years? 

o  The  sole  ves  ige  of  Fetra  subsits  in  the  writings  of  Procopius  and 
Agathias.  Most  of  the  towns  and  castles  of  Lazica  may  be  found  by 
comparing  their  names  and  position  with  the  map  of  Mingrelia,  in 
Lamberti. 
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converted  into  base  and  vexatious  monopoly ;  and 
Gubazes,  the  native  prince,  was  reduced  to  a  pageant 
of  r  yalty,  bv  the  superior  influence  of  the  officers  of 
Justinian.  Disappointed  in  their  expectations  of  chris- 
tian virtue,  the  indignant  Lazi  reposed  some  confidence 
in  the  justice  of  an  unbeliever.  After  a  private  assu- 
rance that  their  ambassadors  should  not  be  delivered  to 
the  Romans,  they  publicly  solicited  the  friendship  and 
aid  of  Chosroes.  The  sagacious  monarch  instantly 
discerned  the  use  and  importance  of  Colchos;  and 
meditated  a  plan  of  conquest,  which  was  renewed  at 
the  end  of  a  thousand  years  by  Shah  Ahbas.  the  wisest 
and  most  powerful  of  his  successors. '  His  ambition 
was  fired  by  the  hope  of  launching  a  Persian  navv 
from  the  Phasis,  of  commanding  the  trade  and  navi- 
gation of  the  Euxine  sea,  of  desolating  the  coast  of 
Pontus  and  Bilhynia,  of  distressing,  perhaps  of  at- 
tacking Constantinople,  and  of  persuading  the  barbari- 
ans of  Europe,  to  second  his  arms  and  counsels  against 
the  common  enemy  of  mankind.  Under  the  pretence 
of  a  Scythian  war,  he  silently  led  his  troops  to  the 
frontiers  of  Iberia  ;  the  Colchian  guides  were  prepared 
to  conduct  them  through  the  woods  and  along  the  pre- 
cipices of  Mount  Caucasus;  and  a  narrow  path  was 
laboriously  formed  into  a  safe  and  spacious  highway, 
for  the  inarch  of  cavalry,  and  even  of  elephants.  Gu- 
bazes laid  his  person  and  diadem  at  the  feet  of  the  king 
of  Persia;  his  Colchians  imitated  the  submission  of 
their  prince  ;  and  after  the  walls  of  Petra  had  been 
shaken,  the  Roman  garrison  prevented  by  a  capitulation 
the  impending  fury  of  the  last  assault.  But  the  Lazi 
soon  discovered,  that  their  impatience  had  urged  them 
to  choose  an  evil  more  intolerable  than  the  calamities 
whicli  they  strove  to  escape.  The  monopoly  of  salt 
and  corn  was  effectually  removed  by  the  loss  of  those 
valuable  commodoties.  The  authority  of  a  Roman 
legislature  was  succeeded  by  the  pride  of  an  oriental 
despot,  who  beheld,  with  equal  disdain,  the  slaves 
whom  he  had  exalted,  and  the  kings  whom  he  had 
humbled  before  the  footstool  of  his  throne,  The  ado- 
ration of  fire  was  introduced  into  Colchos  by  the  zeal 
of  the  Magi :  their  intolerant  spirit  provoked  the  fervour 
of  a  christian  people;  and  the  prejudice  of  nature  or 
education  was  wounded  by  the  impious  practice  of 
exposing  the  dead  bodies  of  their  parents,  on  the  sum- 
mit of  a  lofty  tower,  to  the  crows  and  vultures  of  the 
air.1'  Conscious  of  the  increasino;  hatred,  which  re- 
tarded the  execution  of  his  great  designs,  the  just 
Nushirvan  had  secretly  given  orders  to  assassinate  the. 
king  of  the  Lazi,  to  transplant  the  people  into  some 
distant  land,  and  to  fix  a  faithful  and  warlike  colony 
on  the  banks  of  the  Phasis.  The  watchful  jealousy  of 
the  Colchians  foresaw  and  averted  the  approaching 
ruin.  Their  repentance  was  accepted  at  Constantino- 
ple "by  the  prudence,  rather  than  the  clemency,  of  Jus- 
tinian :  and  he  commanded  Dagisteus,  with  seven 
thousand  Romans,  and  one  thousand  of  the  Zani,  to 
expel  the  Persians  from  the  coast  of  the  Euxine. 

The  siege  of  Petra,  which  the  Roman  Siege  of  Petra, 
general  with  the  aid  of  the  Lazi  imme-  A-  D.  549—551. 
diately  undertook,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  ac- 
tions of  the  age.  The  city  was  seated  on  a  craggy 
rock  which  hung  over  the  sea.  and  communicated  by 
a  steep  and  narrow  path  with  the  land.  Since  the 
approach  was  difficult,  the  attack  might  be  deemed 
impossible  :  the  Persian  conqueror  had  strengthened 
the  fortifications  of  Justinian  ;  and  the  places  least 


p  Seethe  amusing  letters  of  Pietro delta  Valle,  the  Roman  traveller, 
(Viaegi,  torn.  ii.  207.  209.  213.  215.  266.  2S6.  300  torn.  iii.  p.  54.  127.) 
In  the"  years  1613,  1619,  and  1620,  he  conversed  with  Shah  Abbas,  and 
strongly  encouraged  a  design  which  might  have  united  Persia  and 
Europe  against  their  common  enemy  The  Turk. 

q  See  Herodotus,  (1.  i.  c.  140.  p.  69.)  who  speaks  with  diffidence, 
Larcher,  (torn.  i.  p.  399 — 401.  Notes  sur  Herodote,)  Procopius,  (Per- 
sic. 1.  i.  c.  11.)  and  Agathia".  (1.  ii.  p.  61,  62.)  This  practice,  aereeable 
to  the  Zendavesla  (Hyde,  de.  Relig.  Pers.  c.  34.  p.  414—421.)  demon- 
strates that  the  buiial  of  the  Persian  kings,  (Xenophon,  Cyropaed.  1. 
viii.p.658.)  ti  k*?  r«rrov>xxa«i»Ti(ey  tou  tij  yi  /utxosvaf,  is  a  Greek 
.fiction,  and  that  their  tombs  could  be  no  more  than  cenotaphs. 
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inaccessible  were  covered  by  additional  bulwarks.  In 
this  important  fortress,  the  vigilance  of  Chosroes  had 
deposited  a  magazine  of  offensive  and  defensive  arms, 
sufficient  for  five  times  the  number,  not  only  of  the 
garrison,  but  of  the  besiegers  themselves.  The  stock 
of  flour  and  salt  provisions  was  adequate  to  the  con- 
sumption of  five  years;  the  want  of  wine  was  supplied 
by  vinegar,  and  of  grain  from  whence  a  strong  liquor 
was  extracted  ;  and  a  triple  aqueduct  eluded  the  dili- 
gence, and  even  the  suspicions,  of  the  enemy.  But 
the  firmest  defence  of  Petra  was  placed  in  the  valour 
of  fifteen  hundred  Persians,  who  resisted  the  assaults 
of  the  Romans,  whilst,  in  a  softer  vein  of  earth,  a  mine 
was  secretly  perforated.  The  wall,  supported  by  slen- 
der and  temporary  props,  hung  tottering  in  the  air;  but 
Dagisteus  delayed  the  attack  till  he  had  secured  a  spe- 
cific recompenee ;  and  the  town  was  relieved  before  the 
return  of  his  messenger  from  Constantinople.  The 
Persian  garrison  was  reduced  to  four  hundred  men,  of 
whom  no  more  than  fifty  were  exempt  from  sickness 
or  wounds ;  yet  such  had  been  their  inflexible  perse- 
verance, that  they  concealed  their  losses  from  the  ene- 
my, by  enduring,  without  a  murmur,  the  sight,  and 
putrefying  stench  of  the  dead  bodies  of  their  eleven 
hundred  companions.  After  their  deliverance,  the 
breaches  were  hastily  stopped  with  sand-bags ;  the 
mine  was  replenished  with  earth  ;  a  new  wall  was 
erected  on  a  frame  of  substantial  timber;  and  a  fresh 
garrison  of  three  thousand  men  was  stationed  at  Petra 
to  sustain  the  labours  of  a  second  siege.  The  opera- 
tions, both  of  the  attack  and  defence,  were  conducted 
with  skilful  obstinacy;  and  each  party  derived  useful 
lessons  from  the  experience  of  their  past  faults.  A 
battering-ram  was  invented,  of  light  construction  and 
powerful  effect;  it  was  transported  and  worked  by  the 
hands  of  forty  soldiers  ;  and  as  the  stones  were  loosened 
by  its  repeated  strokes,  they  were  torn  with  long  iron 
hooks  from  the  wall.  From  those  walls,  a  shower  of 
darts  was  incessantly  poured  on  the  heads  of  the  as- 
sailants, but  they  were  most  dangerously  annoyed  by 
a  fiery  composition  of  sulphur  and  bitumen,  which  in 
Colchos  might  with  some  propriety  he  named  the  oil 
of  Medea.  Of  six  thousand  Romans  who  mounted  the 
scaling-ladders,  their  general  Bessas  was  the  first,  a 
gallant  veteran  of  seventy  years  of  age  :  the  courage 
of  their  leader,  his  fall,  and  extreme  danger,  animated 
the  irresistible  effort  of  his  troops  ;  and  their  prevailing 
numbers  oppressed  the  strength,  without  subduing  the 
spirit,  of  the  Persian  garrison.  The  fate  of  these  va- 
liant men  deserves  to  be  more  distinctly  noticed.  Seven 
hundred  had  perished  in  the  siege,  two  thousand  three 
hundred  survived  to  defend  the  breach.  One  thousand 
and  seventy  Were  destroyed  with  fire  and  sword  in  the 
last  assault;  and  if  seven  hundred  and  thirty  were 
made  prisoners,  only  eighteen  among  them  were  found 
without  the  marks  of  honourable  wounds.  The  re- 
maining five  hundred  escaped  into  the  citadel,  which 
they  maintained  without  any  hopes  of  relief,  rejecting 
the  fairest  terms  of  capitulation  and  service,  till  they 
were  lost  in  the  flames.  They  died  in  obedience  to 
the  commands  of  their  prince  ;  and  such  examples  of 
loyalty  and  valour  might  excite  their  countrymen  to 
deeds  of  equal  despair  and  more  prosperous  event, 
the  instant  demolition  of  the  works  cf  Petra  confessed 
the  astonishment  and  apprehension  of  the  conqueror. 
The  Coichian  A  Spartan  would  have  praised  and 
or  Lazic  war,  pitied  the  virtue  of  these  heroic  slaves ; 
A.  D.  549—556.  ijUt  the  te(jjous  warfare  an(j  alternate 
success  of  the  Roman  and  Persian  arms  cannot  detain 
the  attention  of  posterity  at  the  foot  of  mount  Cau- 
casus. The  advantages  obtained  by  the  troops  of 
Justinian  were  more  frequent  and  splendid;  but  the 
forces  of  the  great  king  were  continually  supplied,  till 
they  amounted  to  eight  elephants  and  seventy  thou- 
sand men,  including  twelve  thousand  Scythian  allies, 
and  above  three  thousand  Dilemites,  who  descended 
by  their  free,  choice  from  the  hills  of  Hyrcania,  and 


were  equally  formidable  in  close  or  in  distant  combat. 
The  siege  of  Archaeopolis,  a  name  imposed  or  corrupted 
by  the  Greeks,  was  raised  with  some  loss  and  preci- 
pitation ;  but  the  Persians  occupied  the  passes  of 
Iberia  ;  Colchos  was  enslaved  by  their  forts  and  gar- 
risons ;  they  devoured  the  scanty  sustenance  of  the 
people;  and  the  prince  of  the  Lazi  fled  into  the*moun- 
tains.  In  the  Roman  camp,  faith  and  discipline  were 
unknown ;  and  the  independent  leaders,  who  were 
invested  with  equal  power,  disputed  with  each  other 
the  pre-eminence  of  vice  and  corruption.  The  Persians 
followed,  without  a  murmur,  the  commands  of  a  single 
[chief,  who  implicitly  obeyed  the  instructions  of  their 
supreme  lord.  Their  general  was  distinguished  among 
the  heroes  of  the  east,  by  his  wisdom  in  council,  and 
his  valour  in  the  field.  The  advanced  age  of  Merme- 
rose,  and  the  lameness  of  both  his  feet,  could  not  di- 
minish the  activity  of  his  mind,  or  even  of  his  body  ; 
and,  whilst  he  was  carried  in  a  litter  in  the  front  of 
battle,  l.e  inspired  terror  to  the  enemy,  and  a  just  con- 
fidence to  the  troops,  who,  under  his  banners,  were 
always  successful.  After  his  death,  the  command 
devolved  to  Nacoragan,  a  proud  satrap,  who,  in  a  con- 
ference with  the  imperial  chiefs,  had  presumed  to 
declare  that  he  disposed  of  victory  as  absolutely  as  of 
the  ring  on  his  finger.  Such  presumption  was  the 
natural  cause  and  forerunner  of  a  shameful  defeat. 
The  Romans  had  been  gradually  repulsed  to  the  edge 
of  the  se<i-shore;  and  their  last  camp,  on  the  ruins  of 
the  Grecian  colony  of  Phasis,  was  defended  on  all 
sides  by  strong  intrenchments,  the  river,  the  Euxine, 
and  a  fleet  of  galleys.  Despair  united  their  counsels 
and  invigorated  their  arms  :  they  withstood  the  assault 
of  the  Persians  ;  and  the  flight  of  Nacoragan  preceded 
or  followed  the  slaughter  of  ten  thousand  of  his 
bravest  soldiers.  He  escaped  from  the  Romans  to 
fall  into  the  hands  of  an  unforgiving  master,  who 
severely  chastised  the  error  of  his  own  choice :  the 
unfortunate  general  was  flayed  alive,  and  his  skin, 
stuffed  into  the  human  form,  was  exposed  on  a  moun- 
tain; a  dreadful  warning  to  those  who  might  hereafter 
be  intrusted  with  the  fame  and  fortune  of  Persia.'  Yet 
the  prudence  of  Chosroes  insensibly  relinquished  the 
prosecution  of  the  Coichian  war,  in  the  just  persuasion, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  reduce,  or,  at  least,  to  hold  a 
distant  country  against  the  wishes  and  efforts  of  its 
inhabitants.  The  fidelity  of  Gnbazes  sustained  the 
most  rigorous  trials.  He  patiently  endured  the  hard- 
ships of  a  savage  life,  and  rejected,  with  disdain,  the 
specious  temptations  of  the  Persian  ccurt.  The  king 
of  the  Lazi  had  been  educated  in  the  christian  reli- 
gion ;  his  mother  was  the  daughter  of  a  senator  ;  during 
his  youth,  he  had  served  ten  years  a  silentiary  of  the- 
Byzantine  palace,'  and  the  arrears  of  an  unpaid  salary 
were  a  motive  of  attachment  as  well  as  pf  complaint. 
But  the  long  continuance  of  his  sufferings  extorted 
from  him  a  naked  representation  of  the  truth ;  and 
truth  was  an  unpardonable  libel  on  the  lieutenants  of 
Justinian,  who,  amidst  the  delays  of  a  ruinous  war, 
had  spared  his  enemies  and  trampled  on  his  allies. 
Their  malicious  information  persuaded  the  emperor, 
that  his  faithless  vassal  already  meditated  a  second 
defection:  an  order  was  issued  to  send  him  prisoner 
to  Constantinople;  a  treacherous  clause  was  inserted, 
that  he  might  be  lawfully  killed  in  case  of  resistance; 
and  Gubazes,  without  arms,  or  suspicion  of  danger, 
was  stabbed  in  the  security  of  a  friendly  interview. 
In  the  first  moments  of  rage  and  despair  the  Colchians 
would  have  sacrificed  their  country  and  religion  to  the 
gratification  of  revenge.    But  the  authority  and  elo-  I 

r  The  punishment  of  flavins:  alive  could  not  be  introduced  into  1 
Persia  by  Sapor,  (Brisson,  de  Regn.  Pers.  1.  ii.  p.  578.)  nor  could  it  be  I 
copied  from  the  foolish  tale  of  Marsyas  the  Phrygian  piper,  most  I 
foolishly  quoted  as  a  precedent  by  Agalhias,  (I.  iv.  p.  132,  133.) 

s  In  the  palace  of  Constantinople  there  were  thirty  sileuliaries, 
who  are  styled  haslati  ante  fores  cubiculi,  t>rc  «>■•>»(  uifini,  an 
honourable  title,  which  conferred  the  rank,  without  imposing  the 
duties,  of  a  senator.  (Cod.  Theodns.  1.  vi.  lit.  23.'Gothofrcd.  Comment, 
torn.  ii.  p.  12?0 
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quence  of  the  wiser  few,  obtained  a  salutary  pause  :  the 
victory  of  the  Phasis  restored  the  terror  of  the  Roman 
arms,  and  the  emperor  was  solicitous  to  absolve  his 
own  name  from  the  imputation  of  so  foul  a  murder. 
A  judge  of  senatorial  rank  was  commissioned  to  in- 
quire into  the  conduct  and  death  of  the  king  of  the 
Lazi.  He  ascended  a  stately  tribunal,  encompassed 
by  the  ministers  of  justice  and  punishment:  in  the 
presence  of  both  nations,  this  extraordinary  cause  was 
pleaded,  according  to  the  forms  of  civil  jurisprudence, 
and  some  satisfaction  was  granted  to  an  injured  people, 
by  the  sentence  and  execution  of  the  meaner  criminals.' 

In  the  peace,  the  king  of  Persia  eon- 
fn! "trlattobe-  tinually  sought  the  pretences  of  a  rup- 
iween  Justinian  ture;  but  no  sooner  had  he  taken  up 
a'd'mo^ 561  arms'  lnan  he  expressed  his  desire  of  a 
safe  and  honourable  treaty.  During  the 
fiercest  hostilities,  the  two  monarchs  entertained  a 
deceitful  negociation ;  and  such  was  the  superiority  of 
Chosroes,  that  whilst  he  treated  the  Roman  ministers 
with  insolence  and  contempt,  he  obtained  the  most 
unprecedented  honours  for  his  own  ambassadors  at  the 
imperial  court.  The  successor  of  Cyrus  assumed  the 
majesty  of  the  eastern  sun,  and  graciously  permitted 
his  younger  brother  Justinian  to  reign  over  the  west, 
with  the  pale  and  reflected  splendour  of  the  moon. 
This  gigantic  style  was  supported  by  the  pomp  and 
eloquence  of  Isdigune,  one  of  the  royal  chamberlains. 
His  wife  and  daughters,  with  a  train  of  eunuchs  and 
camels,  attended  the  march  of  the  ambassador:  two 
satraps  with  golden  diadems  were  numbered  among 
his  followers  :  he  was  guarded  by  five  hundred  horse, 
the  most  valiant  of  the  Persians;  and  the  Roman 
governor  of  Dara  wisely  refused  to  admit  more  than 
twenty  of  this  martial  and  hostile  caravan.  When 
Isdicrune  had  saluted  the  emperor,  and  delivered  his 
presents,  he  passed  ten  months  at  Constantinople  with- 
out discussing  any  serious  affairs.  Instead  of  being 
confined  to  his  palace,  and  receiving  food  and  water 
from  the  hands  of  his  keepers,  the  Persian  ambassador, 
without  spies  or  guards,  was  allowed  to  visit  the 
capital  ;  and  the  freedom  of  conversation  and  trade 
enjoyed  by  his  domestics,  offended  the  prejudice  of  an 
age  which  rig-orously  practised  the  law  of  nations, 
without  confidence  or  courtesy."  By  an  unexampled 
indulgence,  his  interpreter,  a  servant  below  the  notice 
of  a  Roman  magistrate,  was  seated  at  the  table  of  Jus- 
tinian by  the  side  of  his  master;  and  one  thousand 
pounds  of  gold  might  be  assigned  for  the  expense  of 
his  journey  and  entertainment.  Yet  the  repeated 
labours  of  Isdigune  could  procure  only  a  partial  and 
imperfect  truce,  which  was  always  purchased  with  the 
treasures,  and  renewed  at  the  solicitation,  of  the  Byzan- 
tine court.  Many  years  of  fruitless  desolation  elapsed 
before  Justinian  and  Chosroes  were  compelled,  by 
mutual  lassitude,  to  consult  tbe  repose  of  their  declin- 
ing age.  At  a  conference  held  on  the  frontier,  each 
party,  without  expecting  to  gain  credit,  displayed  the 
power,  the  justice,  and  the  pacific  intentions,  of  their 
respective  sovereigns  :  but  necessity  and  interest  dicta- 
ted the  treaty  of  peace,  which  was  concluded  for  a 
term  of  fifty  years,  diligently  composed  in  the  Greek 
and  Persian  languages,  and  attested  by  the  seals  of 
twelve  interpreters.  The  liberty  of  commerce  and 
religion. was  fixed  and  defined  ;  the  allies  of  the  em- 
peror and  the  great  king  were  included  in  the  same 
benefits  and  obligations ;  and  the  most  scrupulous 
precautions  were  provided  to  prevent  or  determine  the 
accidental  disputes  that  might  arise  on  the  confines  of 
two  hostile  nations.    After  twenty  years  of  destructive 
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t  On  these  judicial  orations,  Asrnthias,  (I. Hi.  p.  81 — S9. !.  iv.  p.  108  — 
ll'1.)  lavishes  eighteen  nr  twenty  pa:res  of  false  and  florid  rhetoric. 
His  ignorance  or  carelessness  overlooks  llie  strongest  argument 
against  the  kine  of  Lazica — his  former  revolt. 

u  Procopius  represents  the  practice  of  the  Gothic  court  of  Ravenna; 
(Goth.  1.  i.  c.  7.) and  foreign  ambassadors  have  been  treated  Willi  the 
same  jealousy  and  rigour  in  Turkey.  (Rusbequiiis,  epist.  iii.  p.  1-19. 
Si%  fcc.)  Russia, (Voyage  IVOlearius.)  and  China,  ('Narrative of  M.  de 
Eange,  in  Bell's  Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  189—311.) 


though  feeble  war,  the  limits  still  remained  without 
alteration  ;  and  (  hosroes  was  persuaded  to  renounce 
his  dangerous  clftim  to  the  possession  or  sovereignty 
of  Colchos  and  its  dependent  states.  Rich  in  the 
accumulated  treasures  of  the  east,  he  extorted  from 
the  Romans  an  annual  payment  of  thirty  thousand 
pieces  of  gold  ;  and  the  smallness  of  the  sum  revealed 
the  disgrace  of  a  tribute  in  its  naked  deformity.  In 
a  previous  debate,  the  chariot  of  Sesostris,  and  the 
wheel  of  fortune,  were  applied  by  one  of  the  ministers 
of  Justinian,  who  observed  that  the  reduction  of  An- 
tioch,  and  some  Syrian  cities,  had  elevated  beyond 
measure  the  vain  and  ambitious  spirit  of  the  barbarian. 
"You  are  mistaken,"  replied  the  modest  Persian: 
"the  king  of  kings,  the  lord  of  mankind,  looks  down 
with  contempt  on  such  petty  acquisitions;  and  of  the 
ten  nations,  vanquished  by  his  invincible  arms,  he 
esteems  the  Romans  as  (he  least  formidable.""  Ac- 
cording to  the  orientals,  the  empire  of  Nushirvan  ex- 
tended from  Ferganah,  in  Transoxiana,  to  Yemen  or 
Arabia  Fa?lix.  He  subdued  the  rebels  of  Hyreania, 
reduced  the  provinces  of  Cabul  and  Zablestan  on  the 
banks  of  the  Indus,  broke  the  power  of  the  Euthalites,' 
terminated  by  an  honourable  treaty  the  Turkish  war, 
and  admitted 'the  daughter  of  the  great  khan  into  the 
number  of  his  lawful  wives.  Victorious  and  respected 
among  the  princes  of  Asia,  he  gave  audience,  in  his 
palace  of  Madain,  or  Ctesiphon,  to  the  ambassadors 
of  the  world.  Their  gifts  or  tributes,  arms,  rich  gar- 
ments, gems,  slaves,  or  aromatics,  were  humbly  pre- 
sented at  the  foot  of  his  throne  ;  and  he  condescended 
to  accept  from  the  king  of  India  ten  quintals  of  the 
wood  of  aloes,  a  maid  seven  cubits  in  height',  and  a 
carpet  softer  than  silk,  the  skin,  as  it  was  reported, 
of  an  extraordinary  serpent.* 

Justinian  had  been  reproached  for  his  oncfuests  of  the 
alliance  with  the  ^Ethiopians,  as  if  he  Abyssinians, 
attempted  to  introduce  a  people  of  savage  A.D.522. 
nenroes  into  the  system  of  civilized  society.  But  (he 
friends  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  Axumites  or  Abys- 
sinians, may  be  always  distinguished  from  tbe  original 
natives  of  Africa.2  The  hand  of  nature  has  flattened 
the  noses  of  the  negroes,  covered  their  heads  with 
shaggy  wool,  and  tinged  their  skin  with  inherent  and 
indelible  blackness.  But  the  olive  complexion  of  the 
Abyssinians,  their  hair,  shape,  and  features,  distinctly 
marl;  them  as  a  colony  of  Arabs  ;  and  this,  descent  is 
confirmed  by  the  resemblance  of  language  and  man- 
ners, the  report  of  an  ancient  emigration,  and  the 
narrow  interval  between  the  shores  of  the  Red  sea. 
Christianity  had  raised  that  nation  above  the  level  of 
African  barbarism  :  "  their  intercourse  with  Egypt,  and 
the  successors  of  Constantine,11  had  communicated 
the  rudiments  of  the  arts  and  sciences  ;  their  vessels 
traded  to  the  isle  of  Ceylon;0  and  seven  kingdoms 
obeyed  the  Negus  or  supreme  prince  of  Abyssinia. 


x  SThe  negotiations  and  treaties  between  Justinian  and  Chosroes  are 
copiously  explained  by  Procopius,  (Persic.  1.  ii.  c.  10. 13.26—  28.  Goth. 
1.  ii.  c.  11. 15.)  Agathias,  (1. iv. p.  141, 142.)  and  Menander,  (in  Excerpt. 
Legal,  p.  132—147.)  Consult  Barbeyrac,  Hist.  des.  Anciens  Traiies, 
loin.  ii.  p.  154.  181  —  1S4.  193—200. 

y  D'Herbelot,  Biblioi.  Orient,  p.  680.  681.  294.  295- 

7.  See  BurTou,  Hist.  Naturelle,  loin.  iii.  p.  449.  This  Arab  cast  of 
features  and  complexion,  which  has  continued  3400  years,  (Ludolph. 
Hist,  et  Comment.  ASlhiopic.  1.  i.  c.  4.)  in  the  colony  of  Abyssinia, 
will  justify  the  suspicion,  tiial  race,  as  well  as  climate,  must  have  con- 
tributed to  torm  the  negroes  of  the  adjacent  and  similar  regions. 

a  The  Portuguese  missionaries,  Alvarez.  (Kamusio,  loin.  i.  fol.  204. 
reel.  2/4  vers.)  Bermudez,  (Purchas's  Pilgrims,  vol.  ii.  1.  v.  c.  7.  p. 
1149-1188)  Lobo,  (Relation,  &c.  par  Bl.le  Grand  with  .xv  Disser- 
tations, Paris.  172S.)  and  Tellez,  (Relations  de  Thevenot,  part  iv.) 
could  only  relate  of  modern  Abyssinia  what  they  had  seen  or  invent- 
ed. The  erudition  of  Ludolphus,  (Hist,  jEihiopica,  Krancofurt.  1661. 
Cbinmeritarius,  1691.  Appendix,  1694.)  in  twenty-five  languages,, 
could  add  little  concerning  its  ancient  history.  Yet  the  fame  of  Caied, 
tfr'Ellisihaeus,  tlin  conqueror  of  Yemen,  is  celebrated  in  national  soncs 
and  legends. 

t>  The  negotiations  of  Justinian  with  the  Axumites,  or  .('Ethiopians, 
are  recorded  by  Procopius  (Persic  1.  i.  c.  19,  20.)  and  John  Malala, 
(loin.  ii.  p.  163  —  165.  193-196.)  The  historian  of  Anlioch  quotes  the 
original  narrative  of  the  ambassador  Nbnnosus,  of  which  Photius 
(Bibliot.  cod.  iii.)  has  preserved  a  curious  extract. 

c  The  trade  of  the  Axiuniles  to  the  coasl  of  India  and  Africa,  and 
the  isle  of  Ceylon,  is  curiously  represented  by  CosinaslndicopieusLes 
(Topograph.  Christian.  1.  ii.  p.  132.  138,  139,  1  11).  1.  xi.  p.  33S,  339. 
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Chap.  IV. 


The  independence  of  the  Homerite9,  who  reigned  in 
the  rich  and  happy  Arabia,  was  first  violated  by  an 
./Ethiopian  conqueror:  he  drew  his  hereditary  claim 
from  the  queen  of  Sheba,d  and  his  ambition  was  sanc- 
tified by  religious  zeal.  The  Jews,  powerful  and 
active  in  exile,  had  seduced  the  mind  of  Dunaan, 
prince  of  the  Homerites.  They  urged  him  to  retaliate 
the  persecution  inflicted  by  the  imperial  laws  on  their 
unfortunate  brethren:  some  Roman  merchants  were 
injuriously  treated;  and  several  christians  of  Negrae 
were  honoured  with  the  crown  of  martyrdom.'  The 
churches  of  Arabia  implored  the  protection  of  the 
Abyssinian  monarch.  The  Negus  passed  the  Red 
sea  with  a  fleet  and  army,  deprived  the  Jewish  prose- 
lyte of  his  kingdom  and  life,  and  extinguished  a  race 
of  princes,  who  had  ruled  above  two  thousand  years 
the  sequestered  region  of  myrrh  and  frankincence. 
The  conqueror  immediately  announced  the  victory  of 
the  gospel,  requested  an  orthodox  patriarch,  and  so 
warmly  professed  his  friendship  to  the  Roman  empire, 
that  Justinian  was  flattered  by  the  hope  of  diverting 
the  silk  trade  through  the  channel  of  Abyssinia,  and 
of  exciting  the  forces  of  Arabia  against  the  Persian 
Their  alliance  king.  Nonnosus,  descended  from  a  fam- 
wiih  Justinian,  ily  of  ambassadors,  was  named  by  the 
A.D.533.  emperor  to  execute  ibis  important  com- 
mission. He  wisely  declined  the  shorter,  but  more 
dangerous,  road  through  the  sandy  deserts  of  Nubia  ; 
ascended  the  Nile,  embarked  on  the  Red  sea,  and 
eafely  landed  at  the  African  port  of  Adulis.  From 
Adulis  to  the  royal  city  of  Axume  is  no  more  than  fifty 
leagues,  in  a  direct  line  ;  but  the  winding  passes  of  the 
mountains  detained  the  ambassador  fifteen  days  :  and 
as  he  traversed  the  forests,  he  saw,  and  vaguely  com- 
puted, about  five  thousand  wild  elephants.  The  capi- 
tal, according  to  his  report,  was  large  and  populous  ; 
and  the  village  of  Axume  is  still  conspicuous  by  the 
Tegal  coronations,  by  the  ruins  of  a  christian  temple, 
and  by  sixteen  or  seventeen  obelisks  inscribed  with 
Grecian  characters.^  But  the  Negus  gave  audience 
in  the  open  field,  seated  on  a  lofty  chariot,  which  was 
drawn  by  four  elephants  superbly  caparisoned,  and 
surrounded  by  his  nobles  and,,  musicians.  He  was 
clad  in  a  linen  garmen'  and  cap,  holding  in  his  hand 
two  javelins  and  a  light  shield  ;  and,  although  his 
nakedness  was  imperfectly  covered,  he  displayed  the 
barbaric  pomp  of  gold  chains,  collars,  and  bracelets, 
richly  adorned  with  pearls  and  precious  stones.  The 
ambassador  of  Justinian  knelt;  the  Negus  raised  him 
from  the  ground,  embraced  Nonnosus,  kissed  the  seal, 
perused  the  letter,  accepted  the  Roman  alliance,  and, 
brandishing  his  weapons,  denounced  implacable  war 
against  the  worshippers  of  fire.  But  the  proposal  of 
the  silk  trade  was  eluded  ;  and  notwithstanding  the 
assurances,  and  perhaps  the  wishes,  of  the  Abyssini- 
ans,  these  hostile  menaces  evaporated  without  effect. 
The  Homerites  were  unwilling  to  abandon  their  aro- 
matic groves,  toexpl>re  a  sandy  desert,  and  to  encounter, 
after  all  their  fatigues,  a  formidable  nation  from  whom 
they  had  never  received  any  personal  injuries.  Instead 
of  enlarging  his  conquests,  the  king  of  ^Ethiopia  was 
incapable  of  defending  his  possessions.  Abrahah,  the 
slave  of  a  Roman  merchant  of  Adulis,  assumed  the 
sceptre  of  the  Homerites;  the  troops  of  Africa  were 

i  Ludolph.  Hist,  et  Comment,  .SJthiop.  I.  ii.  c.  3. 

e  The  city  of  Nesrra,  or  Nag'ran,  in  Yemen,  is  surrounded  with 
palm-trees,  and  stands  in  the  high-road  between  Saana,  the  capital, 
and  Mecca  ;  from  the  firmer  ten.  from  the  latter  twenty,  days' journey 
of  a  caravan  of  camels.  (Abulf"da,  Descript.  Arabia?,  p.  52.) 

f  The  martyrdom  of  St.  Arethag.  prince  of  Neera,  and  his  three 
hundred  and  forty  companions,  is  embellished  in  the  legends  of  Meta- 
phrastesandNicephorusCallis  us,  copied  by  Baronius,  (A.D. 522,  No. 
22 — 66.  A  P  523,  No.  16—29.)  and  refuted,  wii  h  obscure  dilieence,  by 
Basnage,  (Hist,  des  Juifs,  torn,  xii  1.  viii.  c.  ii.  p.  333 — 348.)  who  in- 
vestigates th«  state  of  the  Jews  in  Arabia  and  ./Ethiopia. 

%  Alvarez  (in  Ramusio,  lorn.  i.  fol.  219  vers.  221  vers.)  raw  the 
flourishing  state  of  Axume  in  the  year  1520 — luogo  mollo  buono  e 
grande.  It  was  ruined  in  the  same  century  by  the  Turkish  invasion. 
No  more  than  one  hundred  houses  remain ;  but  the  memory  of  its 
past  greatness  is  preserved  by  the  regal  coronation.  (Ludolph.  Hist. 
«l  Comment.  1.  ii.  c.  II.) 


seduced  by  the  luxury  of  the  climate;  and  Justinian 
solicited  the  friendship  of  the  usurper,  who  honoured 
with  a  slight  tribute,  the  supremacy  of  his  prince. 
Afier  a  long  series  of  prosperity,  the  power  of  Abrahah 
was  overthrown  before  the  gates  of  Mecca;  his  chil- 
dren were  despoiled  by  the  Persian  conqueror;  and 
the  ./Ethiopians  were  finally  expelled  from  the  conti- 
nent of  Asia.  This  narrative  of  obscure  and  remote 
events  is  not  foreign  to  the  decline  and  fall  of  the 
Roman  empire.  If  a  christian  power  had  been  main- 
tained in  Arabia,  Mahomet  must  have  been  crushed  in 
his  cradle,  and  Abyssinia  would  have  prevented  a 
revolution  which  has  changed  the  civil  and  religious 
state  of  the  world.h 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Rebellions  of  Africa. — Restoration  of  the  Gothic  king' 
dom  of  Totila. — J.oss  and  recovery  of  Rome. — Final 
conquest  if  Italy  by  J\i'arses. — Extinction  of  the  Ostro- 
goths.— Defeat  of  the  Franks  and  Alemanni. — Last 
victory,  disgrace  and  death  of  Belisarius. — Death  and 
character  of  Justinian. —  Comet,  earthquakes,  and 
plague. 

The  review  of  the  nations  from  the  Danuhe  to  the 
Nile  has  exposed,  on  every  side,  the  weakness  of  the 
Remans ;  and  our  wonder  is  reasonably  excited  that 
they  should  presume  to  enlarge  an  empire,  whose  an- 
cient limits  they  were  incapable  of  defending.  But 
the  wars,  the  conquests,  and  the  triumphs  of  Justinian, 
are  the  feeble  and  pernicious  efforts  of  old  age,  which 
exhaust  the  remains  of  strength,  and  accelerate  the 
decay  of  the  powers  of  life.  He  exalted  in  the  glori- 
ous act  of  restoring  Africa  and  Italy  to  the  repuhlic; 
but  the  calamities  which  followed  the  departure  of 
Belisarius  betrayed  the  impotence  of  the  conqueror, 
and  accomplished  the  ruin  of  those  unfortunate  coun- 
tries. 

From  his  new  acquisitions,  Justinian  The  troubles  of 
expected  that  his  avarice,  as  well  as  Africa, 
pride,  should  be  richly  gratified.  A  ra-  A-  D'  o35— 545- 
pacious  minister  of  the  finances  closely  pursued  the 
footsteps  of  Belisarius ;  and  as  the  old  registers  of  tri- 
bute had  been  burnt  by  the  Vandals,  he  indulged  his 
fancy  in  a  liberal  calculation  and  arbitrary  assessment 
of  the  wealth  of  Africa.*  The  increase  of  taxes, 
which  were  drawn  away  by  a  distant  sovereign,  and  a 
general  resumption  of  the  patrimony  of  crown  lands, 
soon  dispelled  the  intoxication  of  the  public  joy:  hut 
the  emperor  was  insensible  to  the  modest  complaints 
of  the  people,  till  he  was  awakened  and  alarmed  by 
the  clamours  of  military  discontent.  Many  of  the 
Roman  soldiers  had  married  the  widows  and  daugh- 
ters of  the  Vandals.  As  their  own,  by  the  double 
right  of  conquest  and  inheritance,  they  claimed  the 
estates  which  Genseric  had  assigned  to  his  victorious 
troops.  They  heard  with  disdain  the  cold  and  selfish 
representations  of  their  officers,  that  the  liberality  of 
Justinian  had  raised  them-  from  a  savage  or  servile 
condition;  that  they  were  already  enriched  by  the 


h  The  revolutions  of  Yemen  in  the  sixth  century  must  be  collected 
from  Procopius,  (Persic.  1.  i.  c.  19,  20.)  Theophanes  Byzant.  (apud 
Phot.  cod.  lxiii.  p.  80.)  St.  Theophanes,  (in  Chronoeraph.  p.  144,  145. 
188,  189.206,  207.)  who  is  full  of  stranee  blunders, Pocock. (Specimen 
Hist.  Arab.  p.  62.  G5.)  D'Herbelot,  (Bibliot.  Orientale,  p.  12.  477  )and 
Sale's  Preliminary  Discourse  and  Koran,  (c.  105.)  The  revolt  of 
Abrahah  is  mentioned  by  Procopius  ;  and  his  fall,  though  cK.uded 
with  miracles,  is  an  historical  fact 

a  For  the  troubles  of  Africa,  I  neither  have  nor  desire  another  guide 
than  Procopius,  whose  eye  contemplated  the  image,  and  whose  ear 
collected  the  reports,  of  the  memorable  events  of  his  own  times.  In 
the  second  book  of  the  Vandal  ic  war.  he  relates  the  revolt  of  Stozas, 
(c.  14 — 24.). the  return  of  Belisarius,  (c.  15.)  the  victory  ofGermanus, 
(c.  16,  17,  18.)  the  second  administration  of  Solomon,  (c.  19,  20,  21.) 
the  government  of  Sergius,  (c.  22,  23  )  of  Areobindus,  (c.  21.)  the 
tyranny  and  death  of  Gontharis;  (c.  25,  26,  27,  28.)  nor  can  I 
discern  any  symptoms  of  flattery  or  malevolence  in  his  various  por- 
traits 
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spnils  of  Afi'ica,  the  treasure,  the  slaves,  and  the 
movables,  of  the  vanquished  barbarians;  and  that  the 
ancient  and  lawful  patrimony  of  the  emperors  would 
be  applied  only  to  the  suppnrt  of  that  government  on 
.which  their  own  safety  and  reward  must  ultimately 
depend.  The  mutiny  was  secretly  inflamed  by  a 
thousand  soldiers,  for  the  most  part  Ileruli,  who  had 
imbibed  the  doctrines,  and  were  instigated  by  the 
clergy,  of  the  Arian  sect;  and  the  cause  of  perjury 
and  rebellion  was  sanctified  by  the  dispensing  powers 
of  fanaticism.  The  Arians  deplored  the  ruin  of  their 
church,  triumphant  above  a  century  in  Africa;  and 
they  were  justly  provoked  by  the  laws  of  the  con- 
queror, which  interdicted  the  baptism  of  their  children, 
and  the  exercise  of  all  religious  worship.  Of  the 
Vandals  chosen  by  Belisarius,  the  far  greater  part,  in 
the  honours  of  the  eastern  service,  forgot  their  coun- 
try and  religion.  But  a  generous  band  of  four  hun- 
dred obliged  the  mariners,  when  they  were  in  sight  of 
the  isle  of  Lesbos,  to  alter  their  course:  they  touched 
on  Peloponnesus,  ran  ashore  on  a  desert  coast  of 
Africa,  and  boldly  erected,  on  mount  Aur/isius,  the 
standard  of  independence  and  revolt.  While  the 
troops  of  the  province  disclaimed  the  command  of 
their  superiors,  a  conspiracy  was  formed  at  Carthage 
against  the  life  of  Solomon,  who  filled  with  honour 
the  place  of  Belisarius;  and  the  Arians  had  piously 
resolved  to  sacrifice  the  tyrant  at  the  foot  of  the  altar, 
during  the  awful  mysteries  of  the  festival  of  Easter. 
Fear  or  remorse  restrained  the  daggers  of  the  assas- 
sins, but  the  patience  of  Solomon  imboldened  their 
discontent;  and  at  the  end  of  ten  days,  a  furious  sedi- 
tion was  kindled  in  the  Circus,  which  desolated  Africa 
above,  ten  years.  The  pillage  of  the  city,  and  the 
indiscriminate  slaughter  of  its  inhabitants,  were  sus- 
pended only  by  darkness,  sleep,  and  intoxication  :  the 
governor,  with  seven  companions,  among  whom  was 
the  historian  Procopius,  escaped  to  Sicily  :  two-thirds 
of  the  army  were  involved  in  the  guilt  of  treason; 
and  eight  thousand  insurgents,  assembling  in  thp  field 
of  Bulla,  elected  Stoza  for  their  chief,  a  private  sol- 
dier, who  possessed  in  a  superior  degree  the  virtues  of 
a  rebel.  Under  the  mask  of  freedom,  his  eloquence 
could  lead,  or  at  least  impel,  the  passions  of  his 
equals.  He  raised  himself  to  a  level  with  Belisarius, 
and  the  nephew  of  the  emperor,  by  daring  to  encounter 
them  in  the  field  ;  and  the  victorious  generals  were 
compelled  to  acknowledge,  that  Stoza  deserved  a 
purer  cause,  and  a  more  legitimate  command.  Van- 
quished in  battle,  he  dexterously  employed  the  arts  of 
negooiation ;  a  Roman  army  was  seduced  from  their 
allegiance,  and  the  chiefs  who  had  trusted  to  his  faith- 
less promise  were  murdered  by  his  order  in  a  church 
of  Numidia.  When  every  resource,  either  of  f  rce  or 
perfidy,  was  exhausted,  Stoza,  with  some  desperate 
Vandals,  retired  to  the  wilds  of  Mauritania,  obtained 
the  daughter  of  a  barbarian  prince,  and  eluded  the 
pursuit  of  his  enemies,  by  the  report  <  f  his  death. 
The  personal  weight  of  Belisarius,  the  rank,  the  spirit, 
and  the  temper  of  Germanus,  the  emperor's  nephew, 
and  the  vigour  and  success  of  the  second  administra- 
tion of  the  eunuch  Si  lomon,  restored  the  modesty  of 
the  camp,  and  maintained  for  a  while  the  tranquillity 
of  Africa.  But  the  vices  of  the  Byzantine  court  were 
felt  in  that  distant  province;  the  troops  complained 
that  they  were  neither  paid  nor  relieved,  and  as  soon 
as  the"public  disorders  were  sufficiently  mature,  St<  za 
was  again  alive,  in  arnis,  and  at  the  gates  of  Carthage. 
He  Ml  in  a  single  combat,  but  he  smiled  in  the  ao-o- 
uies  if  death,  when  he  was  informed  that  his  own 
javelin  had  reached  the  heart  if  his  antagonist.  The 
example  of  Stoza,  and  the  assurance  that  a  fortunate 
soldier  had  been  the  first  king,  cue uragod  the  ambi- 
tion of  Gontharis,  and  he  promised,  by  a  private  treaty, 
to  divide  Africa  with  the  Moors,  if,  with  their  danger- 
ous aid,  he  should  ascend  the  throne  of  ( 'artlr.ioe. 
The  feeble  Areobindtis,  unskilled  in  the  affairs  if  peace 


and  war,  was  raispd,  by  bis  marriage  with  the  niece 
of  Justinian,  to  the  office  of  exarch.  He  was  suddenly 
oppressed  by  a  sedition  of  thp  guards,  and  his  abject 
supplications,  which  provoked  the  contempt,  c  uld  not 
move  the  pity,  of  the  inexorable  tyrant.  After  a  reign 
of  thirty  days,  Gontharis  himself  was  stabbed  at  a 
banquet  by  the  hand  of  Artaban ;  and  it  is  singular 
enough,  that  an  Armenian  prince,  of  the  royal  family 
of  Arsaces,  should  re-estahlish  at  Carthage  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Roman  empire.  In  the  conspiracy  which 
unsheathed  the  dagger  of  Brutus  against  the  life  of 
Caesar,  every  circumstance  is  curious  and  important 
to  the  eyes  of  posterity:  but  the  guilt  or  merit  of  these 
loyal  or  rebellious  assassins  could  interest  only  the 
contemporaries  of  Procopius,  who,  by  their  hopes  and 
fears,  their  friendship  or  resentment,  were  personally 
engaged  in  the  revolutions  of  Africa.b 

That  country  was  rapidly  sinking  into  Rebenion  of  the 
the  state  of  barbarism,  from  whence  it  Moore, 
has  been  raised  by  the  Phoenician  colo-  Al  D-  543-558- 
nies  and  Roman  laws  :  and  every  step  of  intestine  dis- 
cord was  marked  by  some  deplorable  victory  of  savage 
man  over  civilized  society.  The  Moors. c  though  igno- 
rant i  f  justice,  were  impatient  of  oppression  ;  their 
vagrant  life  and  boundless  wilderness  disappointed  the 
arms  and  eluded  the  chains  of  a  conqueror;  and  expe- 
rience had  shown,  that  neither  oaths  nor  obligations 
could  secure  the  fidelity  of  their  attachment.  The 
victory  of  mount  Auras  bad  awed  them  into  momen- 
tary submission;  but  if  they  respect' d  the  character 
of  Solomon,  they  hated  and  despised  the  pride  and 
luxury  of  his  two  nephews,  Cyrus  and  Sergius,  on 
v.  horn  their  uncle  had  imprudently  bestowed  the  pro- 
vincial government  of  Tripoli  and  Pentapolis.  A 
Moorish  tribe  encamped  under  the  walls  of  Leptis,  to 
renew  their  alliance,  and  receive  from  the  governor  the 
customary  gifts.  Fourscore  of  their  deputies  wero 
introduced  as  friends  into  the  city  ;  but,  on  the  dark 
suspicion  of  a  conspiracy,  they  Were  massacred  at  the 
table  of  Sergius;  and  the  clamourof  arms  and  revenge 
was  re-echoed  through  the  valleys  cf  mount  Atlas, 
from  both  the  Syrtes  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  A  per- 
sonal injury,  the  unjust  execution  or  murder  of  bis 
brother,  rendered  Antalus  the  enemy  of  the  Romans. 
The  defeat  of  the  Vandals  had  formerly  signalized  his 
valour;  the  rudiments  of  justice  and  prudence  were  still 
more  conspicuous  in  a  Moor;  and  while  he  laid  Adru- 
nietum  in  ashes,  he  calmly  admonished  the  emperor 
that  the  peace  of  Africa  might  be  secured  by  the  recall 
of  Solomon  and  his  unworthy  nephews.  The  exarch  led 
forth  his  troops  from  Catthage:  but,  at  the  distance  of 
six  days'  journey  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tebeste,d 
he  was  astonished  by  the  superior  numbers  and  fierce 
aspect  of  the  barbarians.  He  proposed  a  treaty  ;  so- 
licited reconciliation;  and  offered  to  bind  himself  by 
the  most  solemn  oaths.  "  By  what  oaths  can  he  bind 
himself"?"  interrupted  the  indignant  Moots.  Will  he 
swear  by  the  gospels,  the  divine  book  of  the  christians'? 
It  was  on  those  books  that  the  faith  cf  his  nephew 
Sergius  was  pledged  to  eighty  of  <ur  innocent  and 
unfortunate  brethren-.  Ilefore  we  trust  them  a  second 
time,  let  us  try  their  efficacy  in  the  chastisement  of 
perjury  and  the  vindication  of  their  own  honour." 


i>  Yet  I  must  not  refuse  birr)  thn  merit  of  painlinjr,  i 
the  murder  of  Gontharis.  One  of  the  assassii.s  utl* 
riot  unworthy  of  a  Roman  patriot:  "If  I  fill."  said  A: 
first  strol;p,  kill  me  on  tli9  spot,  lest  thn  rack  siioul 
very  of  my  accomplices." 

c  The  Moorish  wars  are  occasionally  introduced  fr 
of  Procopius:  (Vandal.  I.  ii.  c.  19—23.  2".  >>r.  23.  Got 
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THE  DECLINE  AND  FALL 


Chap.  IV. 


Their  honour  was  vindicated  in  the  field  of  Tebeste,  | 
by  the  death  of  Solomon,  and  the  total  loss  of  his 
army.  The  arrival  of  fresh  troops,  and  more  skilful 
commanders,  soon  checked  the  insolence  of  the  Moors; 
seventeen  of  their  princes  were  slain  in  the  same  bat-' 
tie;  and  the  doubtful  and  transient  submission  of  their 
tribes  was  celebrated  with  lavish  applause  by  the  peo-  j 
pie  of  Constantinople.  Successive  inroads  had  re- 
duced the  province  of  Africa  to  one-third  of  the  mea- i 
sure  of  Italy ;  yet  the  Roman  emperors  continued  to 
reign  above  a  century  over  Carthage,  and  the  fruitful 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean.  But  the  victories  and  the 
losses  of  Justinian  were  alike  pernicious  to  mankind  ; 
and  such  was  the  desolation  of  Africa,  that  in  many  j 
parts  a  stranger  might  wander  whole  days  without) 
meeting  the  face  either  of  a  friend  or  an  enemy.  The 
nation  of  the  Vandals  had  disappeared;  they  once 
amounted  to  an  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  warriors, 
without  including  the  children,  the  women,  or  the 
slaves.  Their  numbers  were  infinitely  surpassed  by 
the  number  of  the  Moorish  families  extirpated  in  a" re- 
lentless war;  and  the  same  destruction  was  retaliated 
on  the  .-Romans  and  their  allies,  who  perished  by  the 
climate,  their  mutual  quarrels,  and  the  rage  of  the  bar- 
barians. When  Procopins  first  landed,  he  admired  the 
populousness  of  the  cities  and  country,  strenuously  ex- 
ercised in  the  labours  of  commerce  and  agriculture.  In 
less  than  twenty  years,  that  busy  scene  was  converted 
into  a  silent  solitude;  the  wealthy  citizens  escaped  to 
Sicily  and  Constantinople;  and  the  secret  historian 
has  confidently  affirmed,  that  five  millions  of  Africans 
were  consumed  by  the  wars  and  government  of  the 
emperor  Justinian.6 
Revolt  of  the  'rhe  jealousy  of  the  Byzantine  court 
Goths,  had  not  permitted  Belisarius  to  achieve 
A.  D.oto.  t|1R  conqUest  0f  Italy:  and  his  abrupt 
departure  revived  the  courage  of  the  Goths,f  who  re- 
spected his  genius,  his  virtue,  and  even  the  laudable 
motive  which  had  urged  the  servant  of  Justinian  to 
deceive  and  reject  them.  They  had  lost  their  king, 
(an  inconsiderable  loss.)  their  capital,  their  treasures, 
the  provinces  from  Sicily  to  the  Alps,  and  the  military 
force  of  tw-o  hundred  thousand  barbarians,  magnifi- 
cently equipped  with  horses  and  arms.  Yet  all  was 
not  lost,  as  long  as  Pavia  was  defended  by  one  thou- 
sand Goths,  inspired  by  a  sense  of  honour,  the.  love 
of  freedom,  and  the  memory  of  their  past  greatness. 
The  supreme  command  was  unanimously  offered  to  the 
brave  Uraias ;  and  it  was  in  his  eyes  alone  that  the 
disgrace  of  his  uncle  Vitiges  could  appear  as  a  reason 
of  exclusion.  His  voice  inclined  the  election  in 
favour  of  Hildibald,  whose  personal  merit  was  recom- 
mended by  the  vain  hope  that  his  kinsman  Theudes. 
the  Spanish  monarch,  would  support  the  common  in- 
terest of  the  Gothic  nation.  The  success  of  his  arms 
in  Liguria  and  Venptia  seemed  to  justify  their  choice; 
but  he  soon  declared  to  the  world,  that  he  was  incapa- 
ble of  forgiving  or  commanding  his  benefactor.  The 
consort  of  Hildeb.ild  was  deeply  wounded  by  the 
beauty,  the  riches,  and  the  pride  of  the  wife  of  Uraias  ; 
and  the  death  of  that  virtuous  patriot  excited  the  in- 
dignation of  a  free  people.  A  bold  as>as*in  executed 
their  Sentence  by  striking  r  ff  the  head  of  Hildibald  in 
the  midst  of  a  banquet:  the  Rngians,  a  foreign  tribe, 
assumed  the  privilege  of  election;  and  Totila,  the 
nephew  of  the  late  king,  was  tempted,  by  revenge,  to 
deliver  hinvelf  and  the  garrison  of  Trevigo  into  the 
hands  of  the  Remans.  But  the  gallant  and  accom- 
plished youth  was   ras;ly  persuaded  to  prefer  the 


Victories  of 
Totila.  king 
of  Italy, 
A.  D.  641—544. 


c  Procopius,  An»cd  >t.  c.  IS.  The  series  of  the  African  history  at- 
tests this  melancholy  null. 

r  In  the  second  (c  30.)  and  third  boo!;s,  <c.  1 — 40.)  Procopius  con- 
tinues the  history  of  ihe  G..lhic  war.fr  m  the  fifth  to  the  fifteenth 
year  of  Justinian.  As  the  events  are  lets  interesting  than  in  thefor- 
m-r  period,  he  allots  only  half  the  space  to  double  the  time.  JornaiiV 
des,  and  the  Chr-nicle  of  Marcellinus,  aif  ml  some  collateral  hints, 
Sieonuis,  Pagl,  Muralori,  Mascou.  and  De  Buat,  are  useful,  and  have 
been  used. 


Gothic  throne  "before  the  service  of  Justinian  ;  and  as 
soon  as  the  palace  of  Pavia  had  been  purified  from  the 
Rugian  usurper,  he  reviewed  the  national  force  of  five 
thousand  soldiers,  and  generously  undertook  the  resto- 
ration of  the  kingdom  of  Italy. 

The  successors  tf  Belisarius,  eleven 
generals  of  equal  rank,  neglected  to 
crush  the  feeble  and  disunited  Goths, 
till  they  were  roused  to  action  by  the 
progress  of  Totila  and  the  reproaches  of  Justinian. 
The  gates  of  Verona  were  secretly  opened  to  Artaba- 
zus,  at  the  head  of  one  hundred  Persians  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  empire.  The  Goths  fled  from  the  city. 
At  the  distance  of  sixty  furlongs  the  Roman  generais 
halted  to  regulate  the  division  of  the  spoil.  While 
they  disputed,  the  enemy  discovered  the  real  number 
of  the  victors :  the  Persians  were  instantly  overpow- 
ered, and  it  was  by  leaping  from  the  wall  that  Artaba- 
zus  preserved  a  life  which  he  lost  in  a  few  days  by 
the  lance  of  a  barbarian,  w  ho  had  defied  him  to  single 
combat-  Twenty  thousand  Romans  encountered  the 
forces  of  Totila,  near  Faenza,  and  on  the  hills  of 
Mugello,  of  the  Florentine  territory.  The  ardour  of 
freedmen,  who  fought  to  regain  their  country,  was  op- 
posed to  the  languid  temper  of  mercenary  troops,  who 
were  even  destitute  of  the  merits  of  strong  and  well- 
disciplined  servitude.  On  the  first  attack  they  aban- 
doned their  ensigns,  threw  dow  n  their  arms,  and  dis- 
persed on  all  sides  with  an  active  speed,  which  abated 
the  loss,  while  it  aggravated  the  shame,  of  their  de- 
feat. The  king  of  the  Goths,  who  blushed  for  the 
baseness  of  his  enemies,  pursued  with  rapid  .steps  the 
path  of  honour  and  victory.  Totila  passed  the  Po, 
traversed  the  Apennine,  suspended  the  important  con- 
quest of  Ravenna,  Florence,  and  Rome,  and  marched 
through  the  heart  of  Italy,  to  form  the  siege,  or  rather 
blockade,  of  Naples.  The  Roman  chiefs,  imprisoned 
in  their  respective  cities,  and  accusing  each  other  of 
the  common  disgrace,  did  not  presume  to  disturb  his 
enterprise.  But  the  emperor,  alarmed  by  the  distress 
and  danger  of  his  Italian  conquests,  despatched  to  the 
relief  of  Naples  a  fleet  of  galleys  and  a  body  of  Thra- 
cian  and  Armenian  soldiers.  They  landed  in  Sicily, 
w  hich  yielded  its  copious  stores  of  provisions  ;  but  the 
delays  of  the  new  commander,  an  unwarlike  magis- 
trate, protracted  the  sufferings  of  the  besieged  ;  and 
the  succours,  which  he  dropt  with  a  timid  and  tardy 
hand,  were  successively  intercepted  by  the  armed  ves- 
sels stationed  by  Totila  in  the  bay  of  Naples.  The 
principal  officer  of  the  Romans  was  dragged,  with  a 
rope  round  his  neck,  to  the  foot  of  the  wall,  from 
whence,  with  a  trembling  voice,  he  exhorted  the  citi- 
zens to  implore,  like  himself,  the  mercy  of  the  con- 
queror. They  requested  a  truce,  with  a  promise  of 
surrendering  the  city,  if  no  effectual  relief  should  ap- 
pear at  the  end  of  thirty  days.  Instead  of  07ie  month, 
the  audacious  commander  granted  them  three,  in  the 
just  confidence  that  famine  would  anticipate  the  term 
of  their  capitulation.  After  the  reduction  of  Naples 
and  Cumoe,  the  provinces  of  Lucania,  Apulia,  and 
Calahria,  submitted  to  the  king  of  the  Goths.  Totila 
led  his  army  to  the  gates  of  Rome,  pitched  his  camp 
at  Tiber,  or  Tivoli,  within  twenty  miles  of  the  capital, 
and  calmly  exhorted  the  senate  and  people  to  compare 
the  tyranny  of  the  Greeks  with  the  blessings  of  the 
Gothic  reign. 

The  rapid  success  of  Totila  may  be  (jontrastof  vice 
partly  ascribed  to  the  revolution  which     and  vinue- 
three  years'  experience  had  produced  in  th»  sentiments 
of  the  Italians.    At  the  command,  or  at  least  in  the 
name,  of  a  catholic  emperor,  ihe  pope,8  their  spiritual 


g  Sylverius,  bishop  of  Rome,  was  first  transported  to  Palara,  in 
Lvcia",  and  at  length  starved  (subeorum  custodia  inedia  confectus)  in 
the  isle  of  Palmaria,  A.  D.  533.  June  20.  (Liberal  in  Breviar.  c.  22 
Anastasius,  in  Svlverio.  Baronius.  A.  D.  340.  No.  2,  3.  Pagi,  in  V  it. 
Pont.  torn.  i.  p.  285, 2S6.)  Procopius, (Anecdot.  c.  1.)  accuses  only 
the  empress  and  Aiuonina. 
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father,  had  been  torn  from  the  Roman  church,  and 
either  starved  or  murdered  on  a  desolale  island.h  The 
virtues  of  Belisarius  were  replaced  by  the  various 
or  uniform  vices  of  eleven  chiefs,  at  Rome,  Ravenna, 
Florence,  Perugia,  Spoleto,  &c.  who  abused  their  au- 
thority fir  the  indulgence  of  lust  or  avarice.  The  im- 
provement of  the  revenue  was  committed  to  Alexander, 
a  subtle  scribe,  long  practised  in  the  fraud  and  oppres- 
sion of  the  Byzantine  schools;  and  whose  name  of 
Psa/lictitm,  the  scissars,'  was  drawn  from  the  dexterous 
O;  artifice -with  which  he  reduced  the  size,  without  defa- 
cing the  figure,  of  the  gold  coin.  Instead  of  expecting 
the  restoration  of  peace  and  industry,  he  imposed 
a  heavy  assessment  on  the  fortunes  of  the  Italians. 
Yet  his  present  or  future  demands  were  less  odious 
than  a  prosecution  of  arbitrary  rigour  against  the 
persons  and  property  of  all  those,  who,  under  the 
Gothic  king,  had  been  concerned  in  the  receipt  and 
expenditure  of  the  public  money.  The  subjects  of 
Justinian,  who  escaped  these  partial  vexations,  were 
oppressed  by  the  irregular  maintenance  of  the  soldiers, 
whom  Alexander  defrauded  and  despised  ;  and  their 
hasty  sallies  in  quest  of  wealth,  or  subsistence,  pro- 
voked the  inhabitants  of  the  country  to  await  or  implore 
their  deliverance  from  the  virtues  of  a  barbarian. 
Totilak  was  chaste  and  temperate;  and  none  were 
deceived,  who  depended  on  his  faith  or  his  clemency. 
To  the  husbandmen  of  Italy  the  Gothic  king  issued  a 
welcome  proclamation,  enjoining  them  to  pursue  their 
important  labours,  and  to  rest  assured,  that,  on  the 
payment  of  the  ordinary  taxes,  they  should  be  defended 
by  his  valour  and  discipline  from  the  injuries  of  war. 
The  strong  towns  he  successively  attacked  :  and  as 
soon  as  they  had  yielded  to  his  arms  he  demolished 
the  fortifications;  to  save  the  people  from  the  calami- 
ties of  a  future  siege,  to  deprive  the  Romans  of  the  arts 
of  defence,  and  to  decide  the  tedious  quarrel  of  the 
two  nations  by  an  equal  and  honourable  conflict  in  the 
field  of  battle.  The  Roman  captives  and  deserters 
were  tempted  to  enlist  in  the  service  of  a  liberal  and 
courteous  adversary  ;  the  slaves  were  attracted  by  the 
firm  and  faithful  promise,  that  they  should  never  be 
delivered  to  their  masters;  and  from  the  thousand 
warriors  of  Pavia,  a  new  people,  under  the  same  appel- 
lation of  Goths,  was  insensibly  formed  in  the  camp 
of  Totila.  He  sincerely  accomplished  the  articles  of 
capitulation,  without  seeking  or  accepting  any  sinister 
advantage  from  ambiguous  expressions  or  unforeseen 
events:  the  garrison  of  Naples  had  stipulated  that  they 
should  be  transported  by  sea;  the  obstinacy  of  the 
winds  prevented  their  voyage,  hut  they  were  gene- 
rously supplied  with  horses,  provisions,  and  a  "safe- 
conduct  to  the  gates  of  Rome.  The  wives  of  the  sena- 
tors, who  had  been  surprised  in  the  villas  of  Campania, 
were  restored,  without  a  ransom,  to  their  husbands; 
the  violation  of  female  chastity  was  inexorably  chas- 
tised with  death;  and  in  the  salutary  regulation  of  the 
diet  of  the  famished  Neapolitans,  the  conqueror  as- 
sumed the  office  of  a  humane  and  attentive  physician. 
The  virtues  of  Totila  are  equally  laudable,  whether 
they  proceeded  from  true  policy,  religious  principle, 
er  the  instinct  of  humanity  :  he  often  harangued  his 
troops;  and  it  was  his  constant  theme,  that  national 
vice  and  ruin  are  inseparably  connected  ;  that  victory 
is  the  fruit  of  moral  as  well  as  military  virtue;  and 
that  the  prince,  and  even  the  people,  are  responsible 
for  the  crimes  which  they  neglect  to  punish. 
Second  com-  The  return  of  Belisarius  to  save  the 
mand  of  Beiisa-  country  which  he  had  subdued  was 
aId '"541-348  Pr.essed  with  equal  vehemence  by  his 
friends  and  enemies;  and  the  Gothic  war 
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h  Palmaria,  a  small  island,  opposite  to  Terracina  and  the  coast  of 
the  Volsci.  (Cluver.  Ital.  Antiq.  1.  jii.  c.  7.  p.  1014.) 

i  As  the  Logolhete  Alexander,  and  most  of  his  civil  and  military 
colleagues,  were  either  disgraced  or  despised,  the  ink  of  the  Anecdote's 
^•A.'t >  13  scarcely  blacker  than  that  of  the  Gothic  History,  (1.  iii. 
c.  1.  3,  4.  9.  20  21,  &c.) 

k  Pncopius  (1.  iii.  c.  2. 8,  &c.)does  ample  and  willing  justice  to  the 


was  imposed  as  a  trust  or  an  exile  on  the  veteran 
commander.  A  hero  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates, 
a  slave  in  the  palace  of  Constantinople,  he  accepted, 
with  reluctance,  the  painful  task  of  supporting  his 
own  reputation,  and  retrieving  the  faults  of  his  succes- 
sors. The  sea  was  open  to  the  Romans;  the  ships 
and  soldiers  were  assembled  at  Salona,  near  the  palace 
of  Diocletian :  he  refreshed  and  reviewed  his  troops 
at  Pola  in  Istria,  coasted  round  the  head  of  the  Hadri- 
atic,  entered  the  port  of  Ravenna,  and  despatched  or- 
ders rather  than  supplies  to  the  subordinate  cities. 
His  first  public  oration  was  addressed  to  the  Goths 
and  Romans,  in  the  name  of  the  emperor,  who  had 
suspended  for  a  while  the  conquest  of  Persia,  and 
listened  to  the  prayers  of  his  Italian  subjects.  He 
gently  touched  on  the  causes  and  the  authors  of  the 
recent  disasters  ;  striving  to  remove  the  fear  of  pun- 
ishment for  the  past,  and  the  hope  of  impunity  for  the 
future,  and  labouring  with  more  zeal  than  success,  to 
unite  all  the  members  of  his  government  in  a  firm 
league  of  affection  and  obedience.  Justinian,  his 
gracious  master,  was  inclined  to  pardon  and  reward; 
and  it  was  their  interest,  as  well  as  duty,  to  reclaim 
their  deluded  brethren,  who  had  been  seduced  by  the 
arts  of  the  usurper.  Not  a  man  was  tempted  to  desert 
the  standard  of  the  Gothic  king.  Belisarius  soon  dis- 
covered that  he  was  sent  to  remain  the  idle  and  impo- 
tent spectator  of  the  glory  of  a  young  barbarian  ;  and 
his  own  epistle  exhibits  a  genuine  and  lively  picture 
of  the  distress  of  a  noble  mind.  "  Most  excellent 
prince,  we  are  arrived  in  Italy,  destitute  of  all  the 
necessary  implements  of  war,  men,  horses,  arms,  and 
money.  In  our  late  circuit  through  the  villages  of 
Thrace  and  Illyricum,  we  have  collected,  with  extreme 
difficulty,  about  four  thousand  recruits,  naked,  and  un- 
skilled in  the  use  of  weapons  and  the  exercises  of  the 
camp.  The  soldiers  already  stationed  in  the  province 
are  discontented,  fearful,  and  dismayed;  at  the  sound 
of  an  enemy,  they  dismiss  their  horses,  and  cast  their 
arms  on  the  ground.  No  taxes  can  be  raised,  since 
Italy  is  in  the  hands  of  the  barbarians  ;  the  failure  of 
payment  has  deprived  ns  of  the  right  of  command,  or 
even  of  admonition.  Be  assured,  dread  sir,  that  the 
greater  part  of  your  troops  have  already  deserted  to  the 
Goths.  If  the  war  could  be  achieved  by  the  presence 
of  Belisarius  alone,  your  wishes  are  satisfied;  Belisa- 
rius is  in  the  midst  of  Italy.  But  if  you  desire  to  con- 
quer, far  other  preparations  are  requisite:  without  a 
military  force,  the  title  of  general  is  an  empty  name. 
It  would  be  expedient  to  restore  to  my  service  my  own 
veterans  and  domestic  guards.  Before  I  can  take  the 
field,  I  must  receive  an  adequate,  supply  of  light  and 
heavy  armed  troops  ;  and  it  is  only  with  ready  money 
that  you  can  procure  the  indispensable  aid  of  a  pow- 
erful body  of  the  cavalry  of  the  Huns."1  An  officer  in 
whom*  Belisarius  confided  was  sent  from  Ravenna  to 
hasten  and  conduct  the  succours;  but  the  message 
was  neglected,  and  the  messenger  was  detained  at 
Constantinople  by  an  advantageous  marriage.  Af- 
ter his  patience  had  been  exhausted  by  delay  and 
disappointment,  the  Roman  general  repassed  the 
Hadriatic,  and  expected  at  Dyrrachium  the  arrival 
of  the  troops  which  were  slowly  assembled  among  the 
subjects  and  allies  of  the  empire.  His  powers  were 
still  inadequate  to  the  deliverance  of  Rome,  which 
was  closely  besieged  by  the  Gothic  king.  The  Ap- 
pian  way,  a  march  of  forty  days,  was  covered  by  the 
barbarians  ;  and  as  the  prudence  of  Belisarius  declined 
a  battle,  he  preferred  the  safe  and  speedy  navigation 
of  five  days  from  the  coast  of  Epirus  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Tiber. 


merit  of  Totila.  The  Roman  historians,  from  Sallust  and  Tacitus, 
were  happy  to  fonret  the  vices  of  their  countrymen  in  the  contempt* 
tion  of  barbaric  virtue. 

1  Procopius;  1.  iii.  c.  12.  The  soul  of  a  hero  is  deeply  impressed 
on  the  leuer;  nor  can  we  confjund  such  eenuine  and  original  acts 
with  the  elaborate  and  often  empty  speeches  of  the  Byzantine  histo- 
rians. 
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Borne  besiesed  Atler  reducing,  by  force  or  treaty,  the 
by  the  Goths,  towns  of  inferior  note  in  the  midland 
A.  D.  ^4G.  May.  pr,lVinces  of  Italy ,  Totila  proceeded,  not 
to  assault,  but  to  encompass  and  starve,  the  ancient 
capital.  Rome  was  afflicted  by  the  avarice,  and 
guarded  by  the  valour,  of  Bessas,  a  veteran  chief  of 
Gothic  extraction,  who  filled,  with  a  garrison  of  three 
thousand  soldiers,  the  spacious  circle  of  her  venerable 
walls.  From  the  distress  of  the  people  he  extracted 
a  profitable  trade,  and  secretly  rejoiced  in  the  continu- 
ance of  the  siege.  It  was  for  his  use  that  the  granaries 
had  been  replenished  :  the  charity  of  pope  Vigiliushad 
purchased  and  embarked  an  ample  supply  of  Sicilian 
corn  ;  but  the  vessels  which  escaped  the  barbarians 
were  seized  by  a  rapacious  governor,  who  imparted  a 
scanty  sustenance  to  the  soldiers,  and  sold  the  remain- 
der to  the  wealthy  Romans.  The  medimnus,  or  fifth 
part  of  the  quarter  of  wheat,  was  exchanged  for  seven 
pieces  of  gold;  fifty  pieces  were  given  for  an  ox,  a 
rare  and  accidental  prize  ;  the  progress  of  famine  en- 
hanced this  exorbitant  value,  and  the  mercenaries  were 
tempted  to  deprive  themselves  of  the  allowance  which 
was  scarcely  sufficient  for  the  support  of  Iif«.  A 
tasteless  and  unwholesome  mixture,  in  which  the  bran 
thrice  exceeded  the  quantity  of  flour,  appeased  the 
hunger  of  the  poor  ;  they  were  gradually  reduced  to 
feed  on  dead  horses,  dogs,  cats,  and  mice,  and  eagerly 
to  snatch  the  grass,  and  even  the  nettles,  which  grew 
among  the  ruins  of  the  city.  A  crowd  of  spectres,  pale 
and  emaciated,  their  bodies  oppressed  with  disease, 
and  their  minds  with  despair,  surrounded  the  palace  of 
the  governor,  urged  with  unavailing  truth,  that  it  was 
the  duty  of  a  master  to  maintain  his  slaves,  and 
humbly  requested,  that  he  would  provide  for  their 
subsistence,  permit  their  flight,  or  command  their  im- 
mediate execution.  Bessas  replied,  with  unfeeling 
tranquillity,  that  it  was  impossible  to  feed,  unsafe  to 
dismiss,  and  unlawful  to  kill,  the  subjects  of  the  em- 
peror. Yet  the  example  of  a  private  citizen  mioht 
have  shown  his  countrymen  that  a  tyrant  cannot  with- 
hold the  privilege  of  death.  Pierced  by  the  cries  of 
five  children,  who  vainly  called  on  their  father  for 
bread,  he  ordered  them  to  follow  his  steps,  advanced 
with  calm  and  sib  nt  despair  to  one  of  the  bridges  of 
the  Tiber,  and,  covering  his  face,  threw  himself  head- 
long into  the  stream,  in  the  presence  of  his  family  and 
the  Roman  people.  To  the  rich  and  pusillanimous, 
Bessasm  sold  the  permission  of  departure;  but  the 
greatest  part  of  the  fugitives  expired  on  the  public 
highways,  or  were  intercepted  by  the  flying  parties  of 
barbarians.  In  the  mean  while,  the  artful  governor 
soothed  the  discontent,  and  revived  the  hopes,  of  the 
Romans,  by  the  vague  reports  of  the  fleets  and  armies 
which  \i  ere  hastening  to  their  relief  from  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  east.  They  derived  more  rational  comfort 
from  the  assurance  that  Belisarius  had  landed  "at  the 
port ;  and,  without  numbering  his  forces,  they  firmly 
Telied  on  the  humanity,  the  courage,  and  the  skill  of 
their  great  deliverer. 
Attempt  of  The  foresight  of  Totila  had  raised 
Belisarius.  obstacles  worthy  of  such  an  aytago- 
nist.  Ninety  furlongs  below  the  city,  in  the  nar- 
rowest part  of  the  river,  he  joined  the  two  banks  by 
strong  and  solid  timbers  in  the  form  <f  a  bridge;  on 
which  he  erected  two  lofty  lowers,  manned  by  the 
bravest  of  his  Goths,  and  profusely  stored  with  mis- 
sile weapons  and  engities  of  offence.  The  approach 
of  the  bridge  and  towers  was  covered  by  a  strong  and 
massy  chain  of  iron;  and  thp  chain,  at  either  end,  on 
the  opposite  sides  of  the  Tiber,  was  defended  by  a 
numerous  and  chosen  detachment  of  archers.    But  the 


m  Thp  avarice  of  Bessns  is  nnt  tlisspmblp<l  by  Procopilis,  (1.  iii.  c.  17. 
20.)  He  pxpiatpd  the  loss  of  Komp  by  thp  glorious  cohoups'  of  Petrea : 
(Goth.  1.  iv.  c.  12.)  but  thp  same  vices  tallowed  him  from  the  Tiber  t<> 
the  Phasis  ;  (c.  13.)  am!  the  historian  is  equally  true  to  the  mprits  and 
defects  of  his  character.  The  chaslispment  which  the  author  of  the 
romance  of  Belisaire  has  inflicted  on  the  oppressors  of  Koine  is  more 
agreeable  to  justice  than  to  history. 


enterprise  of  forcing  these  barriers,  and  relieving  tho 
capital,  displays  a  shining  example  of  the  boldness 
and  conduct  of  Belisarius.  His  cavalry  advanced 
from  the  port  along  the  public  road,  to  awe  the 
motions,  and  distract  the  attention,  of  the  enemy. 
His  infantry  and  provisions  were  distributed  in  two 
hundred  large  boats;  and  each  boat  was  shielded  by  a 
high  rampart  of  thick  planks,  pierced  with  many  small 
holes  for  the  discharge  of  missile  weapons.  In  the 
front,  two  large  vessels  were  linked  together  to  sustain 
a  floating  castle,  which  commanded  the  towers  of  the 
bridge,  and  contained  a  magazine  of  fire,  sulphur,  and 
bitumen.  The  uhole  fleet,  which  lhe  general  led  in 
person,  was  laboriously  moved  against  the  current  of 
the  river.  The  chain  yielded  to  the  weight,  and  the 
enemies  who  guarded  the  banks  were  either  slain  or 
scattered.  As  soon  as  they  touched  the  principal 
barrier,  the  fire-ship  was  instantly  grappled  to  the 
bridge;  one  of  the  towers  with  two  hundred  Goths, 
was  consumed  by  the  flames ;  the  assailants  shouted 
victory;  and  Rome  was  saved,  if  the  wisdom  of  Beli- 
sarius had  not  deen  defeated  by  the  misconduct  of  his 
officers.  He  had  previously  sent  orders  to  Bessas  to 
second  his  Operations  by  a  timely  sally  from  the  town  ; 
and  he  had  fixed  his  lieutenant,  Isaac,  by  a  peremp- 
tory command,  to  ihe  station  of  the  port.  But  avarice 
rendered  Bessas  immovable  ;  while  the  youthful  ardour 
of  Isaac  delivered  him  into  the  hands  of  a  superior 
enemy.  The  exaggerated  rumour  of  his  defeat  was 
hastily  carried  to  the  ears  of  Belisarius:  he  paused; 
betrayed  in  that  single  moment  of  his  life  some  emo- 
tions of  surprise  and  perplexity ;  and  reluctantly 
sounded  a  retreat  to  save  his  wife  Antonina,  his  trea- 
sures, and  the  only  harbour  which  he  possessed  on  the 
Tuscan  coast.  The  vexation  of  his  mind  produced  an 
ardent  and  almost  mortal  fever;  and  Romp  was  left 
without  protection  to  the  mercy  or  indignation  of  Totila. 
The  continuance  of  hostilities  had  imbitterpd  the 
national  hatred;  the  Arian  clergy  were  ignominiously 
driven  from  Rome  ;  Pelagius,  the  archdeacon,  returned 
without  success  from  an  embassy  to  the  Gothic  camp; 
and  a  Sicilian  bishop,  the  envoy  or  nuncio  of  the  pope, 
was  deprived  of  both  his  hands,  for  daring  to  utter 
falsehoods  in  the  service  of  the  church  and  state. 

Famine  had  relaxed  the  strength  and  Kome  taken  jj 
discipline  of  the  garrison  of  Rome.  \heGoth9, 
They  could  derive  no  effectual  service  A^D.  5-16. 
from  a  dying  people  ;  and  the  inhuman 
avarice  of  the  merchant  at  length  absorbed  the  vigi- 
lance of  the  governor.  Fourlsaurian  sentinels,  while 
their  companions  slept,  and  their  officers  were  absent, 
descended  by  a  rope  from  the  w  all,  and  secretly  pro- 
posed to  the  Gothic  king  to  introduce  his  troops  into 
the  city.  The  offer  was  entertained  with  coldness  and 
suspicion  ;  they  returned  in  safety  ;  they  twice  repeated 
their  visit;  the  place  was  twice  examined  ;  the  con- 
spiracy was  known  and  disregarded  ;  and  no  sooner 
had  Totila  consented  to  the  attempt,  than  they  unbar- 
red the  Asinarian  gate,  and  gave  admittance  to  the 
G  ths.  Till  the  dawn  of  day  they  halted  in  order  of 
battle,  apprehensive  of  treachery  or  ambush  ;  but  the 
trO'>ps  of  Bessas,  with  their  leader,  had  already  esca- 
ped ;  and  when  the  king  was  pressed  to  disturb  their 
retreat,  he  prudently  replied,  that  no  sight  could  be 
more  grateful  than  that  of  a  flying  enemy.  The  patri- 
cians, who  were  still  possessed  of  horses,  Decius, 
Basilius,.  &c.  accompanied  the  governor;  their  breth- 
ren, among  whom  Olvbrius,  Orestes,  and  Maximus, 
are  named  by  the  historian,  took  reluge  in  the  church 
of  St.  Peier:  but  the  assertion,  that  only  five  hundred 
persons  remained  in  the  capital,  inspires  some  doubt 
of  the  fidelitv  either  of  his  narrative  or  of  bis  text. 
As  soon  as  day-light  had  displayed  the  entire  victory 
of  the  Goths,  their  monarch  devoutly  visited  the  tomb 
of  the  prince  of  the  apostles;  but  while  he  prayed  at 
the  altar,  twenty-five  soldiers,  and  sixty  citizens,  w  ere 
put  to  the  sword  in  the  vestibule  of  the  temple.  The 
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archdeacon  Pelagius"  stood  before  him  with  the 
gospels  in  his  hand.  "0  Lnrd,  he  merciful  to  your 
servant."  "  Pelagius,"  said  Toiila  with  an  insulting 
smile,  "your  pride  now  condescends  to  become  a  sup- 
pliant." "I  am  a  suppliant,"  replied  the  prudent  arch- 
deacon ;  "God  has  now  made  us  your  subjects,  and  as 
your  subjects  we  are  entitled  to  your  clemency."  At 
his  humble  prayer,  the  lives  of  the  Romans  were 
spared  ;  and  the  chastity  of  the  maids  and  matrons 
was  preserved  inviolate  from  the  passions  of  the 
hungry  soldiers.  But  they  were  rewarded  by  the 
freedom  of  pillage,  after  the  most  precious  spoils  had 
been  reserved  for  the  royal  treasury.  The  houses  of 
the  senators  were  plentifully  stored  with  gold  and 
silver;  and  the  avarice  of  Bessas  had  laboured  with 
so  much  guilt  and  shame  for  the  benefit  of  the  con- 
queror. In  this  revolution,  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
Roman  consuls  tasted  the  misery  which  they  had 
spurned  or  relieved,  wandered  in  tattered  garments 
through  the  streets  of  the  city,  and  begged  their  bread, 
perhaps  without  success,  before  the  gates  of  their 
hereditary  mansions.  The  riches  of  Rusticiana,  the 
daughter  of  Symmachns  and  widow  of  Boethius,  had 
been  generously  devoted  to  alleviate  the  calamities  of 
famine.  But  the  barbarians  were  exasperated  by  the 
report,  that  she  had  prompted  the  people  to  overthrow 
the  statues  of  the  great  Theodoric  :  and  the  life  of  that 
venerable  matron  would  have  been  sacrificed  to  his 
memory,  if  Totila  had  not  respected  her  birth,  her 
virtues,  and  even  the  pious  motive  of  her  revenue. 
The  next  day  he  pronounced  two  orations,  to  congra- 
tulate and  admonish  his  victorious  Goths,  and  to 
reproach  the  senate,  as  the  vilest  "of  slaves,  with  their 
perjury,  folly,  and  ingratitude;  sternly  declaring,  that 
their  estates  and  honours  were  justly  forfeited  to  the 
companions  of  his  arms.  Yet  he  consented  to  forgive 
their  revolt,  and  the  senators  repaid  his  clemency  by 
despatching  circular  letters  to  their  tenants  and  vassals 
in  the  provinces  of  Italy,  strictly  to  enjoin  them  to 
desert  the  standard  of  the  Greeks,  to  cultivate  their 
lands  in  peace,  and  to  learn  from  their  masters  the 
duty  of  obedience  to  a  Gothic  sovereign.  Against 
the  city  which  had  so  long  delayed  the  course  of  his 
victories  he  appeared  inexorable :  one-third  of  the 
Avails,  in  different  parts,  were  demolished  by  his  com- 
mand ;  fire  and  engines  prepared  to  consume  or  sub- 
vert the  most  stately  works  of  antiquity  ;  and  the 
world  was  astonished  by  the  fatal  decree,  that  Rome 
should  be  changed  into  a  pasture  for  cattle.  The  firm 
and  temperate  remonstrance  of  Belisnrius  suspended 
the  execution  ;  he  warned  the  barbarian  not  to  sully 
his  fame  by  the  destruction  of  those  monuments 
which  were  the  "dory  of  the  dead,  and  the  delight  of 
the  livin<r ;  and  Totila  was  persuaded,  by  the  advhe 
of  an  enemy,  to  preserve  Rome  as  the  ornament  of  his 
kingdom,  or  the  fairest  pledge  of  peace  and  reconcilia- 
tion. When  he  had  signified  to  the  ambassadors  of 
' 1  '  Belisarius,  his  intention  of  sparing  the  city,  he  station- 
ed an  army  at  the  distance  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
furlongs,  to  observe  the  motion's  of  the  Roman  general. 
With  the  remainder  of  his  forces,  he  marched  into 
Lucania  and  Apulia,  and  occupied  on  the  summit  of 
mount  Garganus0  one  of  the  camps  of  Hannibal.p 


ami 
amp 
pop* 
utte 
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Willi  n  During  the  long  exile,  anil  aftPr  il\p  death  of  Visit  ius,  the  Roman 
church  was  governed,  at  first  by  Uip  arcluleacon,  anil  ai  length  (A.  I). 
555.)  oy  Hi"  pope  Pi  lairius,  who  was  not  thought  guiltless  of  the  suf- 
ferings nf  his  predecessor.  8pp  tlip  original  lives  of  the  popes  uriilpr 
the  name  of  Anastasius,  (Muralori,  Script.  Iter.  Itulicamm,  torn.  iii. 
P.  i.  p.  130,  131.)  who  relates  several  curious  incidents  of  the  sieves 
of  Romp  ami  the  w  ars  of  Italy. 

o  Mount  Garearius,  now  lYIonle  St.  Anielo,  in  the  kingdom  of  Na- 
ples, runs  three  hundred  s'ailia  into  the  Adriatic  sea,  (Strab.  1.  vi.  p. 
430.)  anil  in  the  darker  ages  was  illustrated  by  the  apparition,  mira- 
cles, ami  c  hurch,  of  St.  Michael  the  archangel.  Horace,  a  native  of 
Apulia  or  Lucania,  hud  seen  the  elms  and  oaks  of  Garganus  labouring 
Bid  bellowing  with  the  north  wind  that  blew  on  that  lofty  coast". 
(Carni.  ii.  9.  Kpisl.  ii.  i.201.) 

|i  1  cannot  ascertain  this  particular  camp  of  Hannibal ;  but  the  Pu- 
nic  quarters  were  Ion?  and  often  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Arpi.  (T. 
liv.  wii.  0.  11.  xxiv.  3,  lie.) 
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The  senators  were  dragged  in  his  train,  and  afterwards 
confined  in  the  fortresses  of  Campania :  the  citizens, 
w  ith  their  wives  and  children,  were  dispersed  in  exile; 
and  during  forty  days  Rome  was  abandoned  to  deso- 
late and  dreary  solitude.'' 

The  loss  of  Rome  was  speedily  retrie-  Kocovercd  by 
ved  by  an  action  to  which,  according  to  Belisarius, 
the  event,  tiie  public  opinion  would  an-  A.D.Mr, 
ply  the  names  of  rashness  or  heroism. 
Alter  the  departure  of  Totila,  the  Roman  general 
sallied  from  the  port  at  the  head  of  a  thousand  horse, 
cut  in  pieces  the  enemy  who  opposed  his  progress, 
and  visited  with  pity  and  reverence  the  vacant  space 
of  the  denial  city.  Resolved  to  maintain  a  station  so 
conspicuous  in  the  eyes  of  mankind,  lie  summoned 
the  greatest  part  of  his  troops  to  the  standard  which 
ho  erected  on  the  capitol  :  the  old  inhabitants  were 
recalled  hy  the  love  of  their  country  and  the  hopes  of 
food  ;  and  the  keys  of  Rome  were  sent  a  second  time  to 
the  emperor  Justinian.  The  walls,  as  far  as  they  had 
been  demolished  by  the  Goths,  were  repaired  with 
rude  and  dissimilar  materials  ;  the  ditch  was  restored  ; 
iron  spikes'  were  profusely  scattered  in  the  highways 
to  annoy  the  feet  of  the  horses;  and  as  new  gates  could 
not  suddenly  be  procured,  the  entrance  was  guarded 
by  a  Spartan  rampart  of  his  bravest  soldiers.  At  the 
expiration  of  twenty-five  days,  Toiila  returned  by 
hasty  marches  from  Apulia,  to  avenge  the  injury  and 
disgrace.  Belisarius  expected  his  approach.  The 
Goths  were  thrice  repulsed  in  three  general  assaults; 
they  lost  the  flower  of  their  troops  ;  the  royal  standard 
had  almost  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  the 
fame  of  Totila  sunk,  as  it  had  risen,  with  the  fortune 
of  his  arms.  Whatever  skill  and  courage  could 
achieve,  had  been  performed  by  the  Roman  general:  it 
remained  only  that  .Justinian  should  terminate,  by  a 
strong;  and  seasonable  effort,  the  war  which  he  had 
ambitiously  undertaken.  The  indolence,  perhaps  the 
impotence,  of  a  prince  who  despised  his  enemies,  and 
envied  his  servants,  protracted  the  calamities  of  Italy. 
After  a  long  silence,  Belisarius  was  commanded  to 
leave  a  sufficient  garrison  at  Rome,  and  to  transport 
himself  into  t'ie  province  of  Lucania,  whose  inhabi- 
tants, inflamed  by  catholic  zeal,  had  cast  away  the 
yoke  of  their  Arian  conquerors.  In  this  ignoble  war- 
fare, the  hero,  invincible  against  the  power  of  the  bar- 
barians, was  basely  vanquished  by  the  delay,  the  dis- 
obedience, and  the  cowardice  of  his  own  officers.  He 
reposed  in  his  winter-quarters  of  Orotona,  in  the  full 
assurance,  that  the  two  passes  of  the  Lucanian  hills 
were  guarded  by  bis  cavalry.  They  were  betrayed 
by  treachery  or  weakness;  and  the  rapid  march  of  the 
(Joths  scarcely  allowed  time  for  the  escape  of  Belisa- 
rius to  the  coast  of  Sicily.  At  length  a  fleet  and  army 
were  assembled  for  the  relief  of  Ruscianum,  or  Ros- 
sano,"  a  fortress  sixty  furlongs  from  the  ruins  of  Sy- 
baris,  where  the  nobles  of  Lucania  had  taken  refuse. 
In  the  first  attempt,  the  Roman  forces  were  dissipated 
by  a  storm.  In  the  second,  they  approached  the  shore; 
hut  they  saw  the  hills  -covered  with  archers,  the 
landing-place  defended  by  a  line  of  spears,  and  the 
king  of  the  Goths  impatient  for  battle.  The  conqueror 
of  Italy  retired  with  a  sigh,  and  continued  to  languish, 
inglorious  and  inactive,  till  Antonina,  who  had  been 


n  Totila  ....  Romam  ingreditur  .  .  .  .  ac  evertit  mums,  domofl 
aliquautas  iani  com  borons,  ac  omn.es  Komanni'tnn  res  in  praeilamacce- 
pit,  hos  ipsns  Komanos  in  Cainpaniam  captivos  abiluxit.  Post  tpiatn 
devasialionem,  xl  ant  amplius  dies,  Koina  fu it  iia  desnlata,  til  nemo 
ibi  h  milium,  nisi  (.nulla  ?)  beslix  morarentur.  (Marcellin.  inChron. 
p.  34.) 

r  The  tribuli  are  small  engines  with  four  spikes,  one  fixed  in  the 
ground,  the  throe  other  erpct  or  adverse.  (Procopius,  Gothic.  1.  iii.  c. 
•2-1.  Just.  Lipsius.  Poliorcel"",  1.  v.  c.  3.)  The  metaphor  was  borrowed 
from  the  tribuli,  (land-ailtrops,)  an  herb  with  a  prickly  fruit,  com- 
mon in  Italy.  (Martin,  ad  Virgil.  Georgic.  i.  153.  vol.  ii.  p.  33.) 

Koscia,  the  miviile  'J'hin  iontm.  was  transferred  to  the  distance 
of  sixty  stadia  to  Ruscianum,  Kossano,  an  archbishopric  without  suf- 
fragans. The  republic  of  Sybaris  is  now  the  estate  of  the  duke  of 
Corigliano.  (Rieilesel,  Travels  into  Magna  Grsecia  and  Sicily,  p.  166 
-171.) 
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sent  to  Constantinople  to  solicit  succours,  obtained, 
after  the  death  of  the  empress,  the  permission  of  his 
return. 

al  rpcall  of  The  five  last  campaigns  of  Belisarius 
Belisarius,  might  abate  the  envy  of  his  competitors, 
A".  D.  519.  whose  eyes  had  been  dazzled  and  woun- 
Sepiember.    ■  ^   by  the  ,))aze  ()f  |)kj   ff)tmer  glofy> 

Instead  of  delivering  Italy  from  the  Goths,  lie  had 
wandered  like  a  fugitive  along  the  coast,  without  daring 
to  march  irtto  the  country,  or  to  accept  ihe  bold  and 
repeated  challenge  of  Totila.  Yel  in  the  judgment  of 
the  few  who  could  discriminate  counsels  from  events, 
and  compare  the  instruments  with  the  execution,  he 
appeared  a  more  consummate  masier  of  the  art  of  war, 
than  in  the  season  of  bis  pruspe  ity,  when  he  presented 
two  captive  kings  before  the  throne  of  Justinian.  The 
valour  of  Belisarius  was  not  chilled  by  age;  his  pru- 
dence was  matured  by  experience,  but  the  moral  virtues 
of  humanity  and  justice  seem  to  have  yielded  to  the 
hard  necessity  of  the  limes.  The  parsimony  or  pov- 
erty of  the  emperor  compelled  him  to  deviate  from  the 
rule  of  conduct  w  hich  had  deserved  the  love  and  con- 
fidence cf  the  Italians.  The  war  was  maintained  by 
the  oppression  of  Ravenna,  .Sicily,  and  all  the  faithful 
subjects  of  the  empire ;  and  the  ri<rorou»  prosecution 
of  Herodian  provoked  that  injured  or  guilty  officer  to 
deliver  Spoleto  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  The 
avarice  of  Antonina,  which  have  been  sometimes  diver- 
ted by  love,  now  reigned  without  a  rival  in  her  breast. 
Belisarius  himself  had  always  understood,  that  riches, 
in  a  corrupt  age,  are  the  support  and  ornament  of  per- 
sonal merit.  And  it  cannot  be  presumed  that  he 
should  stain  his  honour  for  the  public  service,  without 
applying  a  part  of  the  spoil  to  private  emolument. 
The  hem  had  escaped  the  sword  of  the  barbarians,  but 
the  dagger  of  conspiracy'  awaited  bis  return.  In  the 
midst  of  wealth  and  honours,  Artaban.  who  had  chas- 
tised the  African  tyrant,  complained  of  the  ingratitude 
of  courts.  He  aspired  to  Pr;ejecta,  the  emperor's 
niece,  who  wished  to  reward  her  deliverer;  but  the 
impediment  of  his  previous  marriage  was  asserted  by 
the  piety  of  Theodora.  The  pride  of  royal  descent 
was  irritated  by  flattery  ;  ami  the  service  in  which  he 
gloried,  had  proved  him  capable  of  bold  and  sangui- 
nary deeds.  The  death  of  Justinian  was  resolved,  but 
the  conspirators  delayed  the  execution  till  they  could 
surprise  Belisarius  disarmed,  and  naked,  in  the  palace 
of  Constantinople.  Not  a  hope  could  be  entertained 
of  shaking  his  long-tried  fidelity;  and  they  justly 
dreaded  the  revenue,  or  rather  justice,  of  the  veteran 
general,  who  might  speedily  assemble  an  armyr  in 
Thrace  to  punish  the  assassins,  and  perhaps  to  enjoy 
the  fruits  of  their  crime.  Delay  afforded  time  for  rash 
communications  and  honest  confessions  :  Artaban  and 
his  accomplices  were  condemned  by  the  senate,  but 
the  extreme  clemency  of  Justinian  detained  them  in 
the  gentle  confinement  of  the  palace,  till  he  pardoned 
their  flagitious  attempt  against  his  throne  and  life.  If 
the  emperor  forgave  his  enemies,  be  must  cordially 
embrace  a  friend  whose  victories  were  alone  remem- 
bered, and  who  was  endeared  to  his  prince  by  the 
recent  circumstance  of  their  common  danger.  Belisa- 
rius reposed  from  his  toils,  in  the  high  station  of  gen- 
eral of  the  east  and  count  of  the  domestics ;  and  the 
older  consuls  and  patricians  respectfully  yielded  the 
precedency  of  rank  to  the  peerless  merit  of  the  first  of 
the  Romans."  The  first  of  the  Romans  still  submitted 
to  be  the  slave  of  bis  wife ;  hut  the  servitude  of  habit 
and  affection  became  less  disgraceful  when  the  death 
of  Theodora  had  removed  the  baser  influence  of  fear. 


Joannina  their  daughter,  and  the  sole  heiress  of  their 
fortunes,  was  betrothed  to  Anastasius,  the  grandson,  or 
rather  the  nephew,  of  the  empress,1  whose  kind  inter- 
position forwarded  the  consummation  of  their  youthful 
loves.  But  the  power  of  Theodora  expired,  me  pa- 
rents of  Joannina  returned,  and  her  honour,  perhaps  her 
happiness,  were  sacrificed  to  the  revenge  of  an  unfeel- 
ing mother,  who  dissolved  the  imperfect  nuptials  be- 
fore they  had  been  ratified  by  the  ceremonies  of  the 
church. y 

Before  the  departure  of  Belisarius,  Kome  aeain  te 
Perusia  was  besieged,  and  few  cities  ken  by  the 
were  impregnable  to  the  Gothic  arms.  Goths,  A.  D.  540 
Ravenna,  Ai.coua,  and  Crotona,  still  resisted  the  bar- 
barians; and  when  Totila  asked  in  marriage  one  of  the 
daughters  of  France,  be  was  stur.g  by  the  just  reproach 
that  the  king  of  Italy  was  unworthy  of  his  title  till 
it  was  acknowledged  by  the  Reman  people.  Three 
thousand  of  the  bravest  soldiers  had  been  left  to  defend 
the  capital.  On  the  suspicion  of  a  monopoly,  they 
massacred  the  governor,  and  announced  to  Justinian, 
by  a  deputation  of  the  clergy,  that  unless  their  offence 
was  pardoned,  and  their  arrears  were  satisfied,  they 
should  instantly  accept  the  tempting  offers  of  Totila. 
But  the  officer  who  succeeded  to  the  command  (his 
name  was  Diogenes)  deserved  their  esteem  and  confi- 
dence ;  and  the  Goths,  instead  of  finding  an  easy  con- 
quest, encountered  a  vigorous  resistance  from  the  sol- 
diers and  people,  who  patiently  endured  the  loss  of 
the  port,  and  of  all  maritime  supplies.  The  siege  of 
Rome  would  perhaps  have  been  raised,  if  the  liberality 
of  Totila  to  the  Isaurians  had  not  encouraged  some  of 
their  venal  countrymen  to  copy  the  example  of  treason. 
In  a  dark  night,  while  the  Gothic  trumpets  sounded 
on  another  side,  they  silently  opened  the  gate  of  St. 
Paul  :  the  barbarians  rushed  into  the  city  ;  and  the 
flying  garrison  was  intercepted  before  they  could  reach 
the  harbour  of  Centumcella.  A  soldier  trained  in  the 
school  of  Belisarius,  Paul  of  Cilicia,  retired  with  four 
hundred  men  to  the  mole  of  Hadrian.  They  repelled 
the  Goths  ;  but  they  felt  the  approach  of  famine;  and 
their  aversion  to  the  taste  of  horse-flesh  confirmed  their 
resolution  to  risk  the  event  of  a  desperate  a»d  decisive 
saily.  But  their  spirit  insensibly  stoop?d  to  the  offers 
of  capitulation :  they  retrieved  their  arrears  of  pay, 
and  preserved  their  arms  and  horses,  by  enlisting  in 
the  service  cf  Totila;  their  chitfs,  who  pleaded  a  lau- 
dable attachment  to  their  wives  and  children  in  the 
east,  were  dismissed  with  honour ;  ajid  above  four 
hundred  enemies,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  sanctu- 
aries, were  saved  by  the  clemency  of  the  victor.  He 
no  longer  entertained  a  wish  of  destroying  the  edifices 
of  Rome,2  which  he  now  respected  as  the  seat  of  the 
Gothic  kingdom  "  the  senate  and  people  were  restored 
to  their  country  ;  the  means  of  subsistence  were  liber- 
ally provided;  and  Totila,  in  the  robe  of  peace,  exhi- 
bited the  equestrian  games  of  the  circus.  Whilst  he 
amused  the  eyes  of  the  multitude,  four  hundred  vessels 
were  prepared  for  the  embarkation  of  his  troops.  The 
cities  of  Rhegiuin  and  Tarentum  were  reduced  :  he 


t  This  conspiracy  is  related  by  Procopius  (Gothic.  I.  iii.  c.  31,  32.) 
with  such  freedom  and  candour,  that  the  liberty  of  the  Anecdotes  gives 
him  nothing  to  add. 

u  The  honours  of  Belisarius  are  gladlv  commemorated  by  his  secre- 
tary. (Procop.  Goth.  1.  iii.  c.  35.  1.  iv.  C.2I.)  The  title  of  Erfxruyc; 
is  ill  translated,  at  least  in  this  instance,  by  prsefeclus  prae'orio;  ar  d 
lo  a  military  character,  magister  militum  is  more  proper  and  appli- 
cable. (Ducange,  Gloss.  Gric.  p.  1159, 1453.) 


x  AlPmann.  (ad  Hist.  Arcanam,  p.  68.)  Ducange,  (Familiae  Byzant. 
p.  SS.)  Heineccius.  (Hist.  Juris  Civilis'.p.  434)  all  three  represent: 
Anastasius  as  the  son  of  the  daughter  of  Theodora ;  and  their  opinion 
firmly  reposes  on  the  unambiguous  testimony  cf  Procopious.  (Anecdot.' 
c.  4,  5. — riy  *- j>>  5'.,  twice  repealed.)  And  yet  I  will  remark,  1.  That 
in  the  year  547.  Theodora  could  scarcely  have  a  crandson  of  the  age 
of  puberty  ;  2.  That  we  are  totally  ignorant  of  this  daughter  and  her 
husband  ;  and,  3.  That  Theodora  concealed  her  bastards,  and  that  her 
grandson  by  Justinian  would  have  been  heir-apparent  of  the  empire. 

y  The  >M(r»/iir<,  or  sins,  of  the  hero  in  Italy  and  after  his  return, 
are  manifested  K-tf«.v.uTi.c,  and  most  probably  swelled,  by  the 
author  of-lhe  Anecdotes,  (r.  4,  5.)  The  designs  of  Antonina  were  fa- 
voured by  the  fluctuating  jurisprudence  of  Justinian.  On  the  law  of 
marriage  and  divorce,  that  emperor  was  trocho  versalilior.  (Heineccius, 
Element.  Juris  Civil,  ad  Ordinem  Pandect.  P.  iv.  No.  233.)  ' 

z  The  Romans  were  still  attached  to  the  monuments  of  their  ances- 
tors; and  according  to  Procopius,  (Goth.  1.  iv.  c.  22.)  the  galley  of 
./Eneas,  of  a  single  rank  of  oars,  25  feel  in  breadth,  120  in  length,  was 
preserved  entire  in  the  naralia,  near  Monle  Testaceo,  at  the  fool 
of  the  Aventine.  (Nardini,  Koma  Arnica,  1.  vii.  c.  9.  p.  466  Donalus. 
Roma  Anliqua,  1.  iv.  c.  13.  p.  3,'A.)  But  all  antiquity  is  I'm  rant  of 
this  relic. 
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passed  into  Sicily,  the  object  of  his  implacable  resent- 
ment ;  and  the  island  was  stripped  of  its  gold  and  sil- 
ver, of  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  of  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  horses,  sheep,  and  oxen.  Sardinia  and  Corsica 
obeyed  the  fortune  of  Italy  ;  and  the  sea-coast  of  Greece 
Was  visited  by  a  fleet  of  three  hundred  galleys.*  The 
Goths  were  landed  in  Corcyra  and  the  ancient  con- 
tinent of  Epirus  ;  they  advanced  as  far  as  Nicopolis, 
the  trophy  of  Augustus,  arid  Dodona,*  once  famous 
by  the  oracle  of  Jove.  In  every  step  of  his  victories, 
the  wise  barbarian  repeated  to  Justinian  his  desire  of 
peace,  applauded  the  concord  of  their  predecessors,  and 
offered  to  employ  the  Gothic  arms  in  the  service  of  the  j 
empire. 

Justinian  was  deaf  to  the  voice  ofi 
peace;  but  he  neglected  the  prosecution  j 
of  war;  and  the  indolence  of  his  temper 
disappointed,  in  some  degree,  the  ohsti-  < 
nacy  of  his  passions.  From  this  salutary  slumber  the 
emperor  was  awakened  by  the  pope  Vigilius  and  the 
patrician  Cethegus,  who  appeared  before  his  throne, 
and  adjured  him  in  the  name  of  God  and  the  people,  to 
resume  the  conquest  and  deliverance  of  Italy.  In  the 
choice  of  the  generals,  caprice,  as  wTe)l  as  judgment, 
was  shown.  A  fleet  and  army  sailed  for  the  relief  of 
Sicily,  under  the  conduct  of  Liherius;  but  his  youth 
and  want  of  experience  were  afterwards  discovered, 
and  before  he  touched  the  shores  of  the  island  he  was 
overtaken  by  his  successor.  In  the  place  of  Liberius 
the  conspirator  Artaban  was  raised  from  a  prison  to 
military  honours  ;  in  the  pious  presumption,  that  grati- 
tude would  animate  his  valour  and  fortify  his  alle- 
giance. Belisarins  reposed  in  the  shade  of  his  laurels, 
but  the  command  of  the  principal  army  was  reserved 
for  Germanus,c  the  emperor's  nephew,  whose  rank  and 
merit  had  been  long  depressed  by  the  jealousy  of  the 
court.  Theodora  had  injured  him  in  the  rights  of  a 
private  citizen,  the  marriage  of  his  children,  and  the 
testament  of  his  brother;  and  although  his  conduct  was 
pure  and  blameless,  Justinian  was  displeased  that  he 
should  be  thought  worthy  of  the  confidence  of  the  mal- 
contents. The  life  of  Germanus  was  a  lesson  of  im- 
plicit obedience  :  he  nobly  refused  to  prostitute  his 
name  and  character  in  the  factions  of  the  circus  :  the 
gravity  of  his  manners  was  tempered  by  innocent 
cheerfulness  ;  and  his  riches  were  lent  without  interest 
to  indigent  or  deserving;  friends.  His  valour  had  for- 
merly triumphed  over  the  Sclavonians  of  the  Danube 
and  the  rebels  of  Africa  :  the  first  report  of  his  promo- 
tion revived  the  hopes  of  the  Italians  ;  and  he  was  pri- 
vately assured,  that  a  crowd  of  Roman  deserters  would 
abandon,  on  his  approach,  the  standard  of  Toiila. 
His  second  marriage  with  Malasontha,  the  grand- 
daughter of  Theodoric,  endeared  Germanus  to  the  Goths 
themselves  ;  and  they  marched  with  reluctance  against 
the  father  of  a  royal  infant,  the  last  offspring  of  the  line 
of  Amali.*  A  splendid  allowance  was  assigned  by  the 
emperor:  the  general  eontributed  his  private  fortune; 
his  two  sons  were  popular  and  active  ;  and  he  surpas- 
sed, in  the  promptitude  and  success  of  his  levies,  the 
expectation  of  mankind.  He  was  permitted  to  select 
some  squadrons  of  Thracian  cavalry  :  the  veterans,  as 
well  as  the  youth,  of  Constantinople  and  Europe, 


a  In  these  seas,  Procopius  searched  without  success  for  the  isle  of 
Calypso.  Hewas  shown,  at  Phaeacia  or  Corcyra.  the  petrified  shipof 
Ulysses:  (Odyss.  xiii.  1G3.)  but  he  found  it  a  recent  fabric  of  many 
stones,  dedicated  by  a  merchant  to  Jupiter  Cassius.  (1.  iv,  c.  22.)  Eus- 
tathius  had  supposed  it  to  be  the  fanciful  likeness  of  a  rock. 

b  M.  D'Anvi'lle  (.Memoi.-es  de  I'Acad.  torn,  xxxii.  p. 513— 529.)  illus- 
trates the  gulf  of  Ambracia;  but  he  cannot  ascertain  the  situation 
of  Dodona.  A  country  in  sight  of  Italy  is  less  known  than  the  wilds 
of  America. 

e  See  the  acts  of  Germanus  in  the  public  (Vandal.  1.  ii.  c.  16, 17, 13. 
Goth.  1.  iii.  c.  31,  32.)  and  private  history,  (Anecdot.  c.  5.)  and  those 
of  his  son  Justin,  in  Agathias.  (1.  iv.  c.  130, 131.)  Notwithstanding  an 
ambiguous  expression  of  Jornanrles,  fratri  suo,  Alemannus  has  proved 
lhat  lie  was  the  son  of  the.  emperor's  brother. 

dConjunctaAniciorum  gens  cum  Amalaslirpespem  adhuc  utri usque 
generis  promittit.  (Jornandes.  rt.  60.  p.  703.)  Ha  wrote  at  Ravenna  be- 
fore the  death  of  Totila. 


Character  and 
expedition  of 
the  eunuch 
Narses, 
A.  D.552. 


engaged  their  voluntary  service  ;  and  as  far  as  the  heart 
of  Germany,  his  fame  and  liberality  attracted  the  aid 
of  the  barbarians.  The  Romans  advanced  to  Sardica  ; 
an  army  of  Sclavonians  fled  before  their  march  ;  but 
within  two  days  of  their  final  departure,  the  designs  of 
Germanus  we:e  terminated  by  his  malady  and  death. 
Yet  the  impulse  which  he  had  given  to  the  Italian 
war  still  continued  to  act  with  energy  and  effect.  The 
maritime  towns,  Ancona,  Crotona,  Centumcellae,  resis- 
ted the  assaults  of  Totila.  Sicily  was  reduced  by  the 
zeal  of  Artaban,  and  the  Gothic  navy  was  defeated 
near  the  coast  of  the  Hadriatic.  The  two  fleets  were 
almost,  equal,  foriy«even  to  fifty  galleys  :  the  victory 
was  decided  by  the  knowledge  and  dexterity  of  the 
Greeks;  hut  the  ships  were  so  closely  grappled,  that 
only  twelve  of  the  Goths  escaped  from  this  unfortunate 
conflict.  They  affected  to  depreciate  an  element  in 
which  they  were  unskilled,  but  their  own  experience 
confirmed  the  truth  of  a  maxim,  that  the  master  of  the 
sea  will  always  acquire  the  dominion  of  the  land." 

After  the  loss  of  Germanus,  the  nations  were  pro- 
voked to  smile,  by  the  strange  intelligence,  that  the 
command  of  the  armies  was  given  to 
a  eunuch.  But  the  eunuch  Narses '  is 
ranked  among  the  few  who  have  rescued 
that  unhappy  name  from  the  contempt 
and  hatred  of  mankind.  A  feeble  dimi- 
nutive body  concealed  the  soul  of  a  statesman  and  a 
warrior.  His  youth  had  been  employed  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  loom  and  distaff,  in  the  cares  of  the 
household,  and  the  service  of  female  luxury;  but 
while  his  hands  were  busy,  he  secretly  exercised 
the  faculties  of  a  vigorous  and  discerning  mind.  A 
stranger  to  the  schools  and  the  camp,  he  studied  in  the 
palace  to  dissemble,  to  flatter,  and  to  persuade;  and  as 
soon  as  he  approached  the  person  of  the  emperor,  Jus- 
tinian listened  with  surprise  and  pleasure  to  the  manly 
counsels  of  his  chamberlain  and  private  treasurer.* 
The  talents  of  Narses  were  tried  and  improved  in  fre- 
quent embassies  ;  he  led  an  army  into  Italy,  acquired  a 
practical  knowledge  of  the  war  and  the  country,  and  pre- 
sumed to  strive  with  the  g-enius  of  Belisarius.  Twelve 
years  after  his  return,  the  eunuch  was  chosen  to  achieve 
the  conquest,  which  had  been  left  imperfect  by  the  first 
of  the  Roman  generals.  Instead  of  being  dazzled  by 
vanity  or  emulation,  he  seriously  declared,  that  unless 
he  were  armed  with  an  adequate  force,  he  would  never 
consent  to  risk  his  own  glor}',  and  that  of  his  sove- 
reign. Justinian  granted  to  the  favourite,  what  he 
might  have  denied  to  the  hero:  the  Gothic  war  was 
rekindled  from  its  ashes,  and  the  preparations  were  not 
unworthy  of  the  ancient  majtsty  of  the  empire.  The 
key  of  the  public  treasure  was  put  into  his  hand,  to 
collect  magazines,  to  levy  soldiers,  to  purchase  arms 
and  horses,  to  discharge  the  arrears  of  pay,  and  to 
tempt  the  fidelity  of  the  fugitives  and  deserters.  The 
troops  of  Germanus  were  still  in  arms;  they  halted 
at  Salona  in  the  expectation  of  a  new  leader;  and  le- 
gions of  subjects  and  allies  were  created  by  the  well- 
known  liberality  of  the  eunuch  Narses.  Tiie  king  of 
the  Lombards'1  satisfied  or  surpassed  the  obligations 


e  The  third  book  of  Procopius  is  terminated  by  the  death  of  Ger- 
manus. (Add.  1.  iv.  c.  23,  24,  25,  '-G.) 

f  Procopius  relates  the  whole  series  of  this  second  Gothic  war  and 
the  victory  of  Narses,  (1.  iv.  c.  21.  26—3.1.)  a  splendid  scene !  Among 
the  six  subjects  of  epic  poetry  which  Tasso  revolved  in  his  mind,  he 
hesitated  between  the  conquests  of  Italy  by  Belisarius  and  by  Narses. 
(Hayley's  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  70.) 

e  The  country  of  Narses  is  unknown,  since  he  must  not  be  confound- 
ed with  the  Persarmenian.  Procopius  styles  hiin  (Goth.  1.  ii.  c.  13.) 
B«Xi<.vj;.,».r»,  tv««;  Paul  Warnefrid,  (1.  ii.  c.  3.  p.  776.) 
Chartularias  ;  Marcellinus  adds  the  name  of  Cubicularius.  In  an  in- 
scription on  the  Salarian  bridge  he  is  entitled  Ex-consul,  Ex-pra?po- 
situs,  Cubiculi  Pat ric ius.  (Mascou,  Hist,  of  the  Germans,  I.  xiii.  c.  25.) 
The  law  of  Theodosius  against  eunuchs  was  obsolete  or  abolished, 
(Annotation  xx.)  but  the  foolish  prophecy  of  the  Unmans  subsisted  in 
full  vigour.  (Procop-  1.  iv.  c.  21.) 

h  Paul  Warnefrid,  the  Lombard,  records  with  complacency  the  suc- 
cour, service,  and  honourable  dismission  of  his  countrymen — reipub- 
licae  Komanse  adversns  semulos  adjutores  fueraut,  (1.  ii.  c.  i.  p.  774. 
edit.  Grot.)  I  am  surprised  that  Alboin,  their  martial  Icing,  did  not 
lead  his  subjects  in  person. 
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of  a  treaty,  l>y  lending  two  tliousan'l  two  hundred  of  his 
bravest  warriors,  who  were  followed  by  three  thousand 
r»f  their  martial  attendants.  Three  thousand  Heruli 
fought  on  horseback  und'-r  Philemuth,  their  native 
chief;  and  the  no'de  Aratus,  who  adopted  the  manners 
and  discipline  of  Rome,  conducted  a  band  of  veterans  of 
the  same  nation.  Dagistheus  was  released  from  prison 
to  command  the  Huns;  and  Kohad,  the  grandson  and 
nephew  of  the  great  king,  was  conspicuous  by  the  re- 
gal tiara  at  the  head  of  Lis  faithful  Persians,  who  had 
devoted  themselvi  s  to  the  fortunes  of  their  prince.' 
Absolute  in  t he  exercise  of  his  authority,  more  abso- 
lute in  the  affection  of  his  troops^Narses  led  a  nume- 
rous and  gallant  army  from  Philippolis  to  Salonn,  from 
whence  he  coasted  the  eastern  side  of  the  Hadrialic  as 
far  as  the  confines  of  Italv.  His  pr  gres*  was  cheeked. 
The  east  could  not  supply  vessels  capable  of  transport- 
ing such  multitudes  of  men  and  horses.  The  Franks, 
who.  in  the  genera!  confusion,  had  usurped  the  greater 
part  of  the  Venetian  province,  refus-  d  a  free  passage 
to  the  friends  of  the  Lombards.  The  station  of  Verona 
was  occupied  by  Teias,  with  the  flower  of  the  Gothic, 
forces;  and  that  skilful  commander  had  overspread  the 
adjacent  country  with  the  fall  of  woods  and  the  inun- 
dation of  waters.*  In  this  perplexity,  an  officer  of  ex- 
perience proposed  a  measure,  secure  by  the  appearance 
of  rashness;  that  the  Roman  armv  should  cautiously 
advance  along  the  sea-shore,  while  the  fleet  preceded 
their  march,  and  successively  cast  a  bridge  of  hoats  over 
the  mouths  of  the  rivers,  the  Timavus.  the  Brenta,  the 
Adige,  and  the  Po,  that  fill  into  the  Hadriatic  to  the 
north  of  Ravenna.  Nine  davs  he  r<  posed  in  the  city, 
collected  the  fragments  of  the  Italian  army,  and  march- 
ed towards  Rimini  to  mei  t  the  defiance  of  an  insulting 
enemy. 

Defeat  and  death     Thp  prudence  of  Narses  impelled  him 
of  Totila,      to  speedy  and  decisive  action.  His  pow- 
A.  D.  552.  July.  ers  were  lnfi  |nst  effort  ,-f  )ne  state  :  the 

cost  of  each  day  accumulated  the  enormous  account; 
and  the  nations,  untrained  to  discipline  or  fatigue, 
might  be  rashly  provoked  to  turn  their  arms  against 
each  other,  or  against  their  benefactor.  The  same 
considerations  might  have  tempered  the  ardour  ofTo- 
tila. But  he  was  conscious,  that  the  clergy  and  peo- 
ple of  Italy  aspired  to  a  second  revolution  :  he  felt  or 
suspected  the  rapid  progress  of  treason  ;  and  he  re- 
solved to  risk  the  Gothic  kingdom  on  the  chance  of  a 
day,  in  which  the  valiant  would  be  animated  hy  instant 
danger,  and  the  disaffected  might  be  awed  by  mutual 
ignorance.  In  his  march  from  Ravenna,  the  Roman 
general  chastised  the  garrison  of  Rimini,  traversed  in 
a  direct  line  the  hills  of  Urbino,  and  re-entered  the 
Flaminian  way,  r.ine  miles  beyond  the  perforated  rock, 
an  obstacle  of  art  and  nature  which  might  have  stopped 
or  retarded  his  progress.'  The  Goths  were  assembled 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  they  advanced  without 
delay  to  seek  a  superior  enemy,  and  the  two  armies 
approached  each  other  at  the  distance  of  one  hundred 
furlongs,  between  Tagina"1  and  the  sepulchres  of  the 


He  was,  if  not  an  impostor,  the  son  of  the  blind  Zanies,  saved  by 
compassion,  and  educated  in  the  Byzantine  court  by  the  various  mo- 
tives of  policy,  pride,  and  generosity  (Procop.  Persic.  1.  i.  c.  23.) 

fc  In  the  time  of  Augus'us.  and  in  the  middle  a^es.  the  whole  waste 
from  Aquileia  to  Ravenna  was  covered  with  wo.  ds,  lakes,  and  moras- 
ses. Man  lias  subdued  nature,  and  the  land  has  been  cultivated,  since 
thy  waters  are  confined  and  embanked.  See  the  learned  researches 
of  Mnratori.  (Antiqninu.  Italia?  niedii  jEvi,  torn.  i.  dissert,  xxi.  p.  253, 
254.)  from  Vitruvius.  Sirabo,  Herodian,  old  charters,  and  local  know- 
ledre. 

1  The  Flaminian  way.  as  it  is  corrected  from  the  Itineraries,  and  the 
best  modern  maps,  by  D'Ar.vill<>,( Analyse  de  l'ltalie,  p.  147-162  )  may 
be  thus  stated  :  Rome  toNarni,5!  Rnhian  miles;  Terni,57;  Sp.leut, 
75;  Folieno,  88;  Nocera,  103;  Casli.  112:  Intercisa,  157 ;  Fossom- 
brone,  ICO;  Fano,  176;  Pesaro,  1S4;  Rama,  203—  about  189  Enfflish 
miles.  He  takes  no  notice  of  the  death  of  To  ila;  but  Wessehns, 
(Ilinerar.  p.  614.)  exchanges,  fir  the  field  of  Taginas,  the  unknown 
appellation  of  Pianias,  eight  miles  from  Nocera. 

m  Tagina,  or  rath«r  Tadinae,  is  mentioned  by  Pliny:  but  t'  e 
bishopric  of  that  obscure  town,  a  mil"  from  Gualdo,  in  the  plain,  was 
united,  in  the  year  1007,  wilh  that  of  Nocera.  The  signs  of  antiquity 
are  preserved  in  the  local  appellations,  }"\>ssato,  the  camp ;  Capraia, 
Caprpa :  Bastin.  Busla  Gallonim     See  Cluverius,  (Italia  Aniiriua, 


Gauls."  The  haughty  message  of  Narses  was  an  offer, 
not  of  peace,  but  of  pardon.  The  answer  of  the  Gothic 
kinj.  declared  his  resolution,  to  die  or  conquer.  "What 
day,"  said  the  messenger,  •'  will  you  fix  for  the  com- 
bat 1"  "The  eighth  day,"  replied  To  til  a :  hut  early 
the  next  morning  he  attempted  to  surprise  a  foe,  sus- 
picious of  deceit,  and  prepared  for  battle.  Ten  thou- 
sand Heruli  and  Lombards,  of  approved  valour  and 
doubtful  faith,  were  placed  in  the  centre.    Each  of  the 

;  wings  was  composed  of  eight  thousand  Romans;  the 
right  was  guard 'd  by  ihe  cavalry  of  the  Hans,  the  left 

.  was  covered  by  fifteen  hundred  chosen  horse,  destined, 
according  to  the  emergencies  of  action,  to  sustain  the 

;  retreat  of  their  friends,  or  to  encompass  the  flank  of  the 

|  enemy.  From  his  proper  station  at  the  head  of  the 
right  vting,  the  eunuch  rode  along  the  line,  expressing 

;  by  his  voice  and  countenance  the  assurance  of  victory; 
exciting  the  soldiers  of  the  emperor  to  punish  the  guilt 
and  madness  of  a  baud  of  robbers ;  and  exposing  to 
theiT  view  gold  chains,  collars,  and  bracelets,  the  re- 
wards of  military  virtue.  From  the  event  of  a  single 
combat,  they  drew  an  omen  of  success ;  and  they  be- 
held with  pleasure  the  courage  of  fifty  archers,  who 
maintained  a  small  eminence  against  three  successive 
attacks  of  the  Gothic  cavalry.  At  the  distance  only 
of  two  bow-shots,  the  armies  spent  the  morning  in 
dreadful  suspense,  and  the  Romans  tasted  some  neces- 
sary food,  without  unloosing  the  cuirass  from  their 
breast,  or  the  bridle  from  their  horses.  Narses  awaited 
the  charge ;  and  it  was  delayed  by  Totila  till  he  had 
received  his  last  succours  of  two  thousand  Goths. 
While  he  consumed  the  hours  in  fruitless  treaty,  the 
king  exhibited  in  a  narrow  space  the  strength  and  agi- 
lity of  a  warrior.  His  armour  was  enchased  with  gold  ; 
his  purple  banner  floated  with  the  wind  :  he  cast  his 
lance  into  the  air;  caught  it  with  the  right  hand; 
shifted  it  to  the  left;  threw  himself  back  wards  ;  re- 
covered bis  seat;  and  managed  a  fiery  steed  in  all  the 
paces  and  evolutions  of  the  equestrian  school.  As 
soon  as  the  succours  had  arrived,  he  retired  to  his  tent, 
assumed  the  dress  and  arms  of  a  private  soldier,  and 
gave  the  signal  of  battle.  The  first  line  of  cavalry 
advanced  with  more  courage  than  discretion,  and  left 
behind  them  the  infantry  cf  the  second  line.  Tl.ey 
were  soon  engaged  between  the  horns  of  a  crescent, 
into  which  the  adverse  wings  had  been  insensibsy 
curved,  and  were  saluted  on  either  side  by  the  volleys 
of  four  thousand  archers.  Their  ardour,  and  even  thiir 
distress,  drove  them  forwards  to  a  close  and  uneqi. al 
conflict,  in  which  they  could  only  use  their  lances 
against  an  enemy  equally  skilled  in  all  the  instrumet  t3 
of  war.  A  generous  emulation  inspired  the  Romans 
and  their  barbarian  allies;  ami  Narses,  who  calmly 
viewed  and  directed  their  efforts,  doubted  to  whom  he 
should  adjudge  the  prize  of  superior  bravery.  The 
Gothic  cavalry  was  astonished  and  disordered,  pressed 
and  broken;  and  the  line  of  infantry,  instead  of  pre- 
senting their  spears,  or  opening  their  intervals,  were 
trampled  under  the  feet  of  the  flying  horse.  Six  thou- 
sand of  the  Goths  were  slaughtered  without  mercy  in 
the  field  of  Tagina.  Their  prince,  with  five  attendants, 
was  overtaken  by  Ashad,  of  the  race  of  the  Gepidae; 
"Spare  the  king  of  Italy,"  cried  a  loyal  voice,  and 
Asbad  struck  his  lance  through  the  body  of  Totila. 
The  blow  was  instantly  revenged  by  the  faithful  Goths; 
they  transported  their  dying  monarch  seven  miles  be- 
yond the  scene  of  his  disgrace;  and  his  last  moments 
were  not  imbittered  by  the  presence  of  an  enemy. 
Compassion  afforded  him  the  shelter  of  an  obscure 


1.  ii.  c.  6.  p.  615,  61G,  617.)  Lucas  Holsienius,  (Annotat.  ad  Clover,  p. 
85, 86.)  Guazzesi,  (Disserlal.  p.  177 — 217.  a  professed  inquiry.)  and  the 
maps  of  the  ecclesiastical  state  and  the  march  of  Ancuiia,  by  Le  Maire 
and  Magini. 

a  The  battle  was  fought  in  the  year  of  Rome  4>"S;  and  the  consul 
Decius,  by  devotins  his  own  life,  assured  the  triumph  of  his  Country 
and  his  colleague  Fabius.  (T.  Li  v.  x.  25,  29.)  Procopius  ascribes  to 
Camillus  the  victory  of  the  Busta  Gallorum  ;  and  his  error  is  brand- 
ed by  Cluverius  wilh  the  national  reproach  of  Grsecorum  r.ugainenla. 
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tomb  ;  but  the  Romans  were  not  satisfied  of  their  vic- 
tory, till  they  beheld  t he  corpse  of  the  Gothic  king-. 
His  hat,  enriched  with  gems,  and  his  bloody  robe, 
were  presented  to  Justinian  by  the  messengers  of 
triumph.0 

Conquest  of  As  snon  as  Narses  had  paid  his  devo- 
K'iiup  by  th>ns  to  the  Author  of  victory,  and  the 
Narses.  blessed  Virgin,  his  peculiar  patroness,? 
he  praised,  rewarded,  and  dismissed  the  Lombards. 
The  villages  had  been  reduced  to  ashes  by  these  va- 
liant savages ;  they  r  vished  matrons  and  virgins  on 
the  altar;  their  retreat  was  diligently  watched  by  a 
strong  detachment  of  regular  forces,  who  prevented  a 
repetition  of  the  like  disorders.  The  victorious  eunuch 
pursued  his  man-h  through  Tuscany,  accepted  the  sub- 
mission of  the  Goths,  he.ird  the  acclamations,  and  often 
the  complaints,  of  the  Italians,  and  encompassed  the 
walls-of  Rome  with  the  remainder  of  his  formidable 
host.  Rmind  the  wide  circumference,  Narses  assigned 
to  himself,  and  to  each  of  his  lieutenants,  a  real  or  a 
feigned  attack,  while  he  silently  marked  the  place  of 
easy  and  unguarded  entrance.  Neither  the  fortifica- 
tions of  Hadrian's  mole,  nor  <>f  th"  port,  could  long 
delay  the  progress  of  the  conqueror;  and  Justinian 
once  more  received  the  keys  of  Rome,  which,  under 
his  reign,  had  been  Jive  times  taken  and  recovered.'' 
But  the  deliverance  of  Rome  was  the  last  calamity  of 
the  Roman  people.  The  barbarian  allies  of  Narses 
too  frequently  confumded  the  privileges  of  peace  and 
war :  the  despair  of  the  flying  Goths  found  some  conso- 
lation in  sanguinary  revenge :  and  three  hund red  youths 
of  the  noblest  families,  who  hail  been  sent  as  hostages 
beyond  the  Po.  were  inhumanly  slain  by  the  successor 
of  Totila.  The  faie  of  the  senate  suggests  an  awful  les- 
son of  the  vicissitude  of  human  affairs.  Of  the  senators 
whom  Totila  had  banished  from  their  coui.trv,  some 
were  rescued  by  an  officer  nf  Belisarius,  and  trans- 
ported from  Campania  to  Sicily  ;  while  others  were 
too  guilty  to  confide  in  the  clemency  of  Justinian,  or 
too  poor  to  provide  horses  for  their  escape  to  the  sea- 
shore. Their  brethren  languished  five  years  in  a  state 
of  indigence  and  exile:  the  victory  of  Narses  revived 
their  hopes;  but  their  premature  return  to  the  metropo- 
lis was  prevented  by  the  furious  Goths;  and  all  the 
fortresses  of  Campania  were  stained  with  patrician r 
blood.  After  a  period  of  thirteen  centuries,  the  insti- 
tution of  Romulus  expired  ;  and  if  the  m  bl.  s  of  Rome 
still  assumed  the  titles  of  senators,  few  subsequent 
traces  can  be  discovered  of  a  public  council,  or  consti- 
tutional order.  Ascend  six  hundred  years,  and  con- 
template the  kings  of  the  earth  soliciting  an  audience, 
as  the  slaves  or  freedmen  of  the  Roman  senate!' 
Defeat and  death  The  Gothic  war  was  yet  alive-.  The 
"fTeiasaheiast  bravest  of  the  nation  retired  beyond  the 
Po ;  and  Teias  was  unanimously  chosen 


Goths, 

A.  D.  553. 
March. 


to  succeed  and  revenge  their  departed 
hero.  The  new  king  immediately  sent 
ambassadors  to  implore,  or  rather  to  purchase,  the  aid 
of  the  Franks,  and  nobly  lavished,  for  the  public 
safety,  thp  riches  which  had  been  deposited  in  the 
palace  of  Pavia.  The  residue  of  the  royal  treasure 
was  guarded  by  his  brother  Aligern  at  Cuma:  in  Cam- 
pania ;  but  the  strong  cattle  which  Totila  had  fortified 
was  closely  besieged  hy  the  arms  of  Narses.  From 


o  Thenphanes,  Chron.  p.  193.    Hist.  Miscell.  1.  xvi.  p.  103. 

I>  Evarrius,  1.  iv.  c.  24.  The  inspiration  of  the  virgin  revealed  to 
Narses  the  day,  and  the  word,  of  battle.  (Paul  Diacon.  1.  ii.  c.  3.  p. 
776.) 

q  Ex.  T«r:a  3 .«•.>!  e.tof  r«  -f.u-r-ov  :,>.,..  In  the  year  53G  bv 
Belisarius,  in  540  bv  Totila.  in  547 by  Belisarius,  in  519  by  Totila,  anil 
in  552  by  Narses.  Maltretus  had  inadvertently  translated  sextum  ; 
a  mistake  which  he  afterwards  retracts;  but  the  mischief  was  done  ; 
und  Cousin,  with  a  train  of  French  and  Latin  readers,  have  fallen  into 
the  snare. 

r  Compare  two  passages  of  Procopius,  (I.  iii.  c.  2G.  1.  iv.  c.  2J.) 
which,  with  some  collateral  hints  from  Marcellinus  and  Jornaitdes, 
illustrate  i he  state  of  the  exuirin"  senate. 

•  See,  in  the  example  of  Prusias,  as  it  is  delivered  in  the  fragments 
ofPolybius,  (Exc  rpt  Eegat.  xrvii.  p.  927.  828.)  a  curious  picture  of  a 
ioyal  slave. 


the  Alps  to  the  foot  of  mount  Vesuvius,  the  Gothic 
king,  by  rapid  and  secret  marches,  advanced  to  the 
relief  of  his  brother,  eluded  ihe  vigilance  of  the  Re- 
man chiefs,  and  pitched  his  camp  on  the  banks  of  the 
Sarnus  or  Draco,'  which  flows  from  Nuceria  into  the 
bay  of  Naples.  The  river  separated  the  two  armies; 
sixty  days  were  consumed  in  distant  and  fruitless  com- 
bats, and  Teias  maintained  this  important  post,  till  lie 
was  deserted  hy  his  fleet  and  the  hope  of  subsistence. 
With  reluctant  steps  he  ascended  the  Lactarian  mount, 
where  the  physicians  of  Rome,  since  the  time  of 
Calen,  had  sent  their  patients  for  the  benefit  of  the  air 
and  the  milk."  B»t  the  Goths  soon  embraced  a  more 
generous  resolution  :  to  descend  the  hill,  to  dismiss 
their  horses,  and  to  die  in  arms,  and  in  the  possession 
of  freedom.  The  king  marched  at  their  head,  bearing 
in  his  right  hand  a  lance,  and  an  ample  buckler  in  his 
left:  with  the  one  he  struck  dead  the  foremost  of  tie 
assailants;  with  the  other  he  received  the  weapons 
which  every  hand  was  ambitious  to  aim  against  his 
life.  After  a  combat  of  many  hours,  his  left  arm  was 
fatigued  by  the  weight  of  twelve  javelins,  which  hung 
from  his  shield.  Without  moving  from  his  ground, 
or  suspending  bis  blows,  the  hero  called  aloud  on  his 
attendants  for  a  fresh  buckler,  but  in  the  moment, 
while  his  side  was  uncovered,  it  was  pierced  hy  a  mor- 
tal dart.  He  tell  ;  and  his  head,  exalted  on  a  spear, 
proclaimed  to  the  nation  <  that  the  Gothic  kingdom  was 
no  more.  But  the  example  of  his  death  served  only  to 
animate  the  companions  who  had  sworn  to  perish  with 
their  leader.  They  fought  till  darkness  descended  on 
the  earth.  They  reposed  on  their  arms.  The  combat 
was  renewed  with  the  return  of  light,  and  maintained 
with  unabated  vigour  till  the  evening  of  the  second  day. 
The  repose  of  a  second  night,  the  want  of  water,  and 
the  loss  of  their  bravest,  champions,  determined  the 
surviving  Goths  to  accept  the  fair  capitulation  which 
the  prudence  of  Narses  was  inclined  to  propose. 
They  embraced  the  alternative  of  residing  in  Italy,  as 
the  subjects  and  soldiers  of  Justinian,  or  departing 
with  a  portion  of  their  private  wealth,  in  search  of 
some  independent  country.1  Yet  the  oath  of  fidelity 
or  exile  was  alike  rejected  by  nie  thousand  Goths, 
who  broke  away  before  the  treaty  was  signed,  and 
holdly  effected  their  retreat  to  the  walls  of  Pavia. 
The  spirit,  as  well  as  the  situation,  of  Alinem,  promp- 
ted him  to  imitate  rather  tl  an  to  bewail  his  brother: 
a  strong  and  dexterous  archer,  he  transpierced  with  a 
single  arrow  the  armour  and  breast  of  his  antagonist; 
and  his  military  conduct  defended  Cumae?  above  a 
year  against  the  forces  of  the  Romans.  Their  industry 
had  scooped  the  Sibyl's  cave*  into  a  prodigious  mine; 
combustible  materials  were  introduced  to  consume  ihe 
temporary  preps  :  the  wall  and  ihe  gate  cf  Cuma?  sunk 
into  the  cavern,  but  the  ruins  formed  a  deep  and  inac- 
cessible precipice.  On  the  fragment  of  a  rock,  Aligern 
stood  alone  and  unshaken,  till  he  calmly  surveyed  the 


t  The  4«<*»«v  of  Procopius  (Goth.  1.  iv.  c.  35.)  is  evidently  the 
Sarnus.  The  text  is  accused'  or  altered  by  the  rash  violence  of  Cluve- 
rios :  (1.  iv.  c.  3.  p.  1 150  )  but  Camill  >  Pellegrini  of  Naples  (Discorsj 
sapra  la  Campania  Felice,  p.  ,33:1,  331.)  has  proved  from  old  records, 
that  as  early  as  the  year  822  that  river  was  called  the  Dracontio,  or 
Draconcello. 

u  Galen  (de  Method.  Medendi.l.  v.apud  Cluver.  1.  iv.  c.  3.  p.  1 1 50, 
1160. )describos  the  loftysite,  pure  air,  and  rich  milk, of  mount  Lacta- 
rius,  whose  medicinal  benefits  w>re  equally  known  and  sought  in  the 
lime  of  Syinmachus,  (1.  vi.  epist.  18  )  and  Cassindorius.  (Var,  xi.  10.) 
Nothing  is  now  left  except  the  name  of  ihe  tuwn  of  Ltttere. 

x  iiuat  (torn,  xi  p.  2,  &c.)  conveys  to  his  favourite  Bavaria  this  rem- 
nant of  Goths,  who  by  others  are  buried  in  the  mountains  of  TJri,  or 
restored  to  their  native  isle  of  Gothland.  (Mascou,  Annot.  xxi.) 

y  1  leave  Scaliger  (Animadvers.  in  Eusob.  p. 5  :.)and  Salmasius(Ex- 
ercitat.  Plinian  p.  51,  52.)  to  quarrel  about  the  origin  of  Cumae,  the 
oldest  of  the  Greek  colonies  in  Italy,  iSlrab. I.  v.  p. 372.  YeileiusPa- 
4.)  already  vacant  in  Juvenal's  time,  (Satir.  iii.)  and 

i.  c.  21.)  settles  the  Sibyl's  cave  under  the  walls  of 
es  with  Servius ;  (ad  1.  vi.  .rateid  )  nor  can  I  perceivo 
)n  should  be  rejected  by  Heyne,  the  excellent  editorof 
.  p.  G50,  G51.)  In  urbe  media  secreta  religio!  But 
!  lines  (1.  vi.  95,  97.)  would  becomu 


terculus,  I.  i 
now  in  ruins, 
z  Agalhias  (1 


Ct 


ridiculous,  if  /F.noas  were  actually  in  a  Greek  city. 
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hopeless  condition  of  his  country,  and  judged  it  more 
honourable  to  be  the  friend  of  Narses  than  the  slave 
of  the  Franks.  After  the  death  of  Teias,  the  Roman 
general  separated  his  troops  to  reduce  the  cities  of 
Italy;  Lucca  sustained  a  long  and  vigorous  siege;  and 
such  was  the  humanity  or  the  prudence  of  Narses,  that 
the  repeated  perfidy  of  the  inhabitants  could  not  pro- 
voke him  to  exact  the  forfeit  lives  of  their  hostages. 
These  hostages  were  dismissed  in  safety;  and  their 
grateful  zeal  at  length  subdued  the  obstinacy  of  their 
countrymen.1 

Invasion nfltaiy  Before  Lucca  had  surrendered,  Italy 
and  Axeman"!'3  was  ov,'nvbelmed  by  a  new  deluge  of 
A.  D.  503.  '  barbarians.  A  feeble  youth,  the  grand- 
August,  son  of  Clovis,  reigned  over  the  Austra- 
sians  or  oriental  Franks.  The  guardians  of  Theode- 
bald  entertained  with  coldness  and  reluctance  the  mag- 
nificent promises  of  the  Gothic  ambassadors.  But  the 
spirit  of  a  martial  people  outstripped  the  timid  coun- 
sels of  the  court:  two  brothers,  Lothaire  and  Buc- 
celin.b  the  dukes  of  the  Alemanni,  stood  forth  as  the 
leaders  of  the  Italian  war;  and  seventy-five  thousand 
Germans  descended  in  the  autumn  from  the  Rha;tian 
Alps  into  the  plain  of  Milan.  The  vanguard  of  the 
Roman  army  was  stationed  near  the  Po,  under  the 
conduct  of  Fulcaris,  a  bold  Herulian,  who  rashly  con- 
ceived that  personal  bravery  was  the  sole  duty  and 
merit  of  a  commander.  As  lie  marched  without  order 
or  precaution  along  the  .ASmilian  way,  an  ambuscade 
of  Franks  suddenly  arose  from  the  amphitheatre  of 
Parma :  his  troops  were  surprised  and  routed  ;  but 
their  leader  refused  to  fly  ;  declaring,  to  the  last  mo- 
ment, that  death  was  less  terrible  than  the  angry 
countenance  of  Narses.  The  death  of  Fulcaris,  and 
the  retreat  of  the  surviving  chiefs,  decided  the  fluctu- 
ating and  rebellious  temper  of  the  Goths;  they-  flew  to 
the  standard  of  their  deliverers,  and  admitted  them 
into  the  cities  which  still  resisted  the  arms  of  the  Ro- 
man general.  The  conqueror  of  Italy  opened  a  free 
passage  to  the  irresistible  torrent  of  barbarians.  They 
passed  under  the  walls  of  Cesena,  and  answered  by 
ihreats  and  reproaches  the  advice  of  Aligern,  that  the 
Gothic  treasures  could  no  longer  repay  the  labour  of  an 
invasion.  Two  thousand  Franks  were  destroyed  by 
the  skill  and  valour  of  Narses  himself,  who  sallied 
from  Rimini  at  the  head  of  three  hundred  horse,  to 
chastise  the  licentious  rapine  of  their  march.  On  the 
confines  of  Samnium,  the  two  brothers  divided  their 
forces.  With  the  right  wing,  Buccelin  assumed  the 
spoil  of  Campania.  Lucania,  and  Brultium  :  with  the 
left,  Lothaire  accepted  the  plunder  of  Apulia  and 
Calabria.  They  followed  the  coast  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean and  the  H»driatic,  as  far  as  Rhegium  and  Otran- 
to,  and  the  extreme  lands  of  Italy  were  the  term  of 
their  destructive  progress.  The  Franks,  who  were 
christians  and  catholics,  contented  themselves  with 
simple  pillage  and  occasional  murder.  But  the  chur- 
ches which  their  piety  had  spared,  were  stripped  by 
the  sacrilegious  hands  of  the  Alemanni,  w-ho  sacrificed 
horses'  heads  to  their  native  deities  of  the  woods  and 
rivers  : c  they  melted  or  profaned  the  consecrated  ves- 
sels, and  the  ruins  of  shrines  and  alters  were  stained 
with  the  blood  of  the  faithful.  Buccelin  was  actuated 
by  ambition,  and  Lothaire  by  avarice.  The  former 
aspired  to  restore  the  Gothic  kingdom  :  the  latter,  after 


a  There  is  s»me  difficulty  in  connecting  the  thirty-fifth  chapter  of 
the  f'tirth  huok  of  the  Gothic  war  of  Procopius  with  the  first  book  of 
the  history  of  Agalhias.  We  must  now  relinquish  a  statesman  and 
soldier,  to  attend  th»  f  'otsteps  of  a  poet  and  rhetorician,  (1.  i.  p.  11. 1. 
ii.  p.  51-.  edit.  Louvre.) 

b  Anions  tlip  fabulous  exploits  of  Buccelin,  he  discomfited  and  slew 
Belisarius,  subdued  Italy  and  Sicily,  tec.  See,  in  t lie  historians  of 
France,  Gregory  of  Tours,  (Mm.  ii.  1.  iii.  c.  32.  p.  203.)  and  Almoin, 
(torn.  iii.  1.  ii.  de  Gestis  Francorum,  c.  23.  p.  59.) 

c  Asathias  notices  their  superstition  in  a  philosophic  lone.  (1.  i.  p. 
IS.)  At  Zllg,  in  Switzerland,  idolatry  still  prevailed  in  the  year  C13; 
St.  Columban  and  St.  Gall  were  the  apostles  of  that  rude  country; 
and  the  latter  founded  an  hermitage,  which  has  swelled  into  an  eccle- 
siastical principality  and  a  populous  city,  the  seal  of  freedom  and 
commerce. 


a  promise  to  his  brother  of  speedy  succours,  returned 
by  the  same  road  to  deposit  his  treasure  beyond  the 
Alps.  The  strength  of  their  armies  was  already 
wasted  by  the  change  of  climate  and  contagion  of  dis- 
ease: the  Germans  revelled  in  the  vintage  of  Italy; 
and  their  own  intemperance  avenged,  in  some  degree, 
the  miseries  of  a  defenceless  people. 

At  the  entrance  of  the  sprinrr.  the  im-  „  , 

Deficit  of  ln8 

perial  troops,  who  had  guarded  the  cities,  Franks  and  JUc- 
assembled  lo  the  number  of  eighteen  manni  byNarses, 
thousand  men,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  A.  D.5i4. 
Rome.  Their  winter  hours  had  not  been  consumed  in 
idleness.  By  the  command,  and  after  the  example,  of 
Narses,  they  repeated  each  day  their  military  exercise 
on  foot  and  on  horseback,  accustomed  their  ear  to  obey 
the  sound  of  the  trumpet,  and  practised  the  steps  and 
evolutions  of  the  Pyrrhic  dance.  From  the  straits  of 
Sicily,  Buccelin,  with  thirty  thousand  Franks  and  Ale- 
manni, slowly  moved  towards  Capua,  occupied  with  a 
wooden  tower  the  bridge  of  Oasilinum,  covered  his 
right  by  the  stream  of  the  Vulturous,  and  secured  the 
rest  of  his  encampment  by  a  rampart  of  sharp  stakes, 
and  a  circle  of  waggons,  whose  wheels  wrere  buried 
in  the  earih.  He  impatiently  expeeted  the  return  of 
Lothaire  ;  ignorant,  alas  !  that  his  brother  could  never 
return,  and  that  the  chief  and  his  army  had  been 
swept  away  by  a  strange  disease d  on  the  banks  of  the 
hike  Benacns,  between  Trent  and  Verona.  The  ban- 
ners of  Narses  soon  approached  the  Vulturnus,  and 
the  eyes  of  Italy  were  anxiously  fixed  on  the  event  of 
this  final  contest.  Perhaps  the  talents  of  the  Roman 
general  were  most  conspicuous  in  the  Calm  operations 
which  precede  the  tumult  of  a  battle.  His  skilful 
movements  intercepted  the  subsistence  of  the  barbar 
rian,  deprived  him  of  the  advantage  of  the  bridge 
and  river,  and  in  the  choice  of  the  ground  and  moment 
of  action  reduced  him  lo  comply  with  the  inclination 
of  his  enemy.  On  the  morning  of  the  important  day, 
when  the  ranks  were  already  formed,  a  servant,  for 
some  trivial  fault,  was  killed  by  his  master,  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Heruli.  The  justice  or  passion  of  Nar- 
ses was  awakened  ;  he  summoned  the  rifender  to  his 
presence,  and  without  listening  to  bi«exeuses,  gave  the 
signal  to  the  minister  of  death.  If  the  cruel  master 
had  not  infringed  the  laws  of  his  nation,  this  arbitrary 
execution  was  not  less  unjust  than  it  appears  to 
have  been  imprudent.  The  Heruli  felt  the  indignity  ; 
they  halted  :  but  the  Roman  general,  without  sooth- 
ing their  rage,  or  expecting  their  resolution,  called 
aloud,  as  the  trumpets  sounded,  that  unless  they  has- 
tened to  occupy  their  place,  they  would  lose  the  hon- 
our of  the  victory.  His  troops  were  disposed  '  in  a 
long  front,  the  cavalry  on  the  wings  ;  in  the  centre,  the 
heavy-armed  foot;  the  archers  and  slingers  in  the  rear. 
The  Germans  advanced  in  a  sharp  pointed  column, 
of  the  form  of  a  triangle  or  solid  wedge.  They  pierced 
the  feeble  centre  of  Narses,  who  reeeivi  d  them  with 
a  smile  into  the  fatal  snare,  and  directed  his  wings  of 
cavalry  insensibly  to  w  heel  on  their  flanks  and  encom- 
pass their  rear.  The  host  of  the  Franks  and  Ale- 
manni consisted  of  infantry  :  a  sword  and  a  buckler 
hung  by  their  side  ;  and  they  used,  as  their  weapons 
of  offence,  a  weighty  hatchet,  and  a  hooked  javelin, 
which  were  only  formidable  in  close  combat,  or  at  a 
short  distance.  The  flower  of  the  Roman  archers,  on 
horseback,  and  in  complete  armour,  skirmished  with- 
out peril  round  this  immovable  phalanx;  supplied  by 
active  speed  the  deficiency  of  numbers  ;  and  aimed 
their  arrows  against  a  crowd  of  barbarians,  who.  in- 
stead of  a  cuirass  and  a  helmet,  were  covered  by  a 


(t  See  the  dealh  of  Lothaire  in  Agalhias  (1.  ii.  p.  38.)  and  Paul  War 
nefrid,  surnamed  Diaconus,  (I.  ii.  c.  3.  775.)  ,Tlie  Greek  makes  him 
rave  and  tear  his  flesh     He  had  plundered  churches. 

e  P  re  Daniel  (Hist.  de.  la  Milice  Franooise,  loin.  i.  p.  17—21.)  haa 
exhibited  a  fanciful  representation  of  this  bailie,  somewhat  in  the 
manner  of  the  chevalier  Fulanl,  the  once  famous  editor  of  Polybius, 
who  fashioned  lo  his  own  habits  and  opinions  all  the  military  opera- 
lions  of  antmuily. 
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loose  garment  of  fur  and  linen.  They  paused,  they 
trembled,  their  ranks  were  confounded,  and  in  the 
decisive  moment  the  Heruli,  preferring  glory  to  re- 
venue, charged  with  rapid  violence  the  head  of  the 
column.  Their  leader,  Sindbal,  and  Ali«ern,  the 
Gothic  prince,  deserved  the  prize  of  superior  valour; 
and  their  example  incited  the  victorious  troops  to 
achieve  with  swords  and  spears  the  destruction  of  the 
enemy.  Buecelin,  and  the  greatest  part  of  his  army, 
peri-heJ  on  the  field  of  battle,  in  the  waters  of  the 
Vulturnus,  or  by  the  hands  of  the  enraged  peasants  : 
but  it  may  seem  incredible,  that  a  victory/  which 
no  more  than  five  of  the  Alemanni  survived,  could 
be  purchased  with  the  loss  of  fourscore  Romans. 
Seven  thousand  Goths,  the  relies  of  the  war,  defended 
the  fortress  of  Campsa,  till  the  ensuing  spring  :  and 
every  messenger  of  Narses  announced  the  reduction  of 
the  Italian  cities,  whose  names  were  corrupted  by  the 
ignorance  or  vanity  of  the  Greeks.'  After  the  battle 
of  Casilinum,  Narses  entered  the  capital  ;  the  arms 
and  treasures  of  the  Goths,  the  Franks,  and  the  Ale- 
manni, were  displayed  ;  his  soldiers,  with  garlands  in 
their  hands,  chanted  the  praises  of  the  conqueror  ;  and 
Rome,  for  the  last  time,  beheld  the  semblance  of  a 
triumph. 

Seltlementof     ■     Afler  a  rpi£n  of  sixtJT  }'ears'  the  throne 
Italy.  of  the  Gothic  kings  was  filled  by  the 

A.  D.  5o4— 568.  exarchs  0f  Ravenna,  the  representatives 
in  peace  and  war  of  the  emperor  of  the  Romans. 
Their  jurisdiction  was  soon  reduced  to  the  limits  of  a 
narrow  province:  but  Narses  himself,  the  first  and 
most  powerful  of  the  exarchs,  administered  above  fif- 
teen years  the  entire  kingdom  of  Italy.  Like  Belisa- 
rius,  he  had  deserved  the  honours  of  envy,  calumny, 
and  disgrace  :  but  the  favourite  eunuch  still  enjoyed 
the  confidence  of  Justinian,  or  the  leader  of  a  victo- 
rious arrny  awed  and  repressed  the  ingratitude  of  a 
timid  court.  Yet  it  was  not  by  weak  and  mischievous 
indulgence  that  Narses  secured  the  attachment  of  his 
troops.  Forgetful  of  the  past,  and  regardless  of  the 
future,  they  abused  the  present  hour  of  prosperity  and 
peace.  The  cities  of  Italy  resounded  with  the  noise 
of  drinking  and  dancing  :  the  spoils  of  victory  were 
wasted  in  sensual  pleasures ;  and  nothing  (says  Aga- 
thias)  remained,  unless  to  exchange  their  shields  and 
helmets  for  the  soft  lute  and  the  capacious  hogshead. b 
In  a  manly  oration,  not  unworthy  of  a  Roman  censor, 
the  eunuch  reproved  these  disorderly  vices,  which  sul- 
lied their  fame,  and  endangered  their  safety.  The 
soldiers  blushed  and  obeyed  :  discipline  was  confirm- 
ed :  the  fortifications  were  restored  ;  a  duke  was  sta- 
tioned for  the  defence  and  military  command  of  each 
of  the  principal  cities  ;'  and  the  eye  of  Narses  perva- 
ded the  ample  prospect  from  Calabria  to  the  Alps. 
The  remains  of  the  Gothic  nation  evacuated  the  coun- 
try, or  mingled  with  the  people  ;  the  Franks,  instead 
of  revenging  the  death  of  Buecelin,  abandoned,  with- 
out a  struggle,  their  Italian  conquests  :  and  the  rebel- 
lious Sindbal,  chief  of  the  Heruli,  was  subdued,  taken, 
and  hung  on  a  1  o ft v  gallows,  by  the  inflexible  justice 
of  the  exarch. k  The  civil  state  of  Italy,  after  the  agi- 
tation of  a  long  tempest,  was  fixed  by  a  pragmatic 


f  Agathias  (1.  ii.  p.  47.)  has  produced  a  Greek  epigram  of  six  lines 
on  this  victory  of  Narses,  which  is  favourably  compared  to  the  battles 
of  Marathon  and  Platren.  The  chief  difference  is  indeed  inlheircon- 
sequences— so  trivial  in  the  former  inslance--so  permanent  and  glo- 
rious in  the  latter. 

g  The  Beroia  and  Brincasof  ThPophanesor  his  transcriber  (p.  201.) 
must  be  read  or  understood  Verona  and  Brixia.  ^ 

r.t**«  s  ■ ;  -.n  ou  *•«■  3*f3<rou  x-o*otS*i.  (Agathias,  1.  ii.  p.  43.) 

In  the  first  scene  of  Richard  III.  our  English  poet  has  beautifully  en- 
larged on  this  idea,  for  which,  however,  he  was  not  indebted  to  the 
Byzantine  historian. 

i  MafTei  has  proved,  (Verona  Illustrate, P.  i.  1.  x.  p. 257.  2S9.) against 
the  common  opinion,  that  the  duk'>s  of  Italy  were  instituted  before 
the  conquest  of  the  Lombards  by  Narses  himself.  In  the  Pragmatic 
Sanction.  (No.  23.)  Justinian  restrains  the  judices  mililarea, 

k  See  Paulus  Diaconus,  1.  iii.  c.  2.  p.  77G.  Menander  (in  Excerpt. 
Legat.  p.  133.)  mentions  some  risings  in  Italy  by  the  Franks,  and  The- 
ophaues,  (p.  201.)  hints  at  some  Gothic  rebellions. 


sanction,  which  the  emperor  promulgated  at  the  request 
of  the  pope.  Justinian  introduced  his  own  jurispru- 
dence into  the  schools  and  tribunals  of  the  west: 
he  ratified  the  acts  of  Theodoric  and  his  immediate 
successors,  but  every  deed  was  rescinded  and  abolish- 
ed, which  force  had  extorted,  or  fear  had  subscribed, 
under  the  usurpation  of  Totila.  A  moderate  theory 
was  framed  to  reconcile  the  rights  of  property  with 
the  safety  of  prescription,  the.  claims  of  the  state  with 
the  poverty  of  the  people,  and  the  pardon  of  offences 
with  the  interest  of  virtue  and  order  of  society.  Under 
the  exarchs  of  Ravenna,  Rome  was  degraded  to  the 
second  rank.  Yet  thp  senators  were  gratified  by  the 
permission  of  visiting  their  estates  in  Italy,  and  of  ap- 
proaching, without  obstacle,  the  throne  of  Ci  nstantino- 
ple  :  the  regulation  of  weights  and  measures  was  dele- 
gated to  the  pope  and  senate;  and  the  salaries  of  law- 
yers and  physicians,  of  orators  and  grammarians,  were 
destined  to  preserve,  or  rekindle,  the  light  of  science 
in  the  ancient  capital.  Justinian  mioht  dictate  bene- 
volent edicts,1  and  Narses  might  second  his  wishes  by 
the  restoration  of  cities,  and  more  especially  of  chur- 
ches. But  the  power  of  kings  is  most  effectual  to 
destroy  :  and  the  twenty  years  of  the  Gothic  war  had 
consummated  the  distress  and  depopulation  of  Italy. 
As  early  as  the  fourth  campaign,  under  the  discipline 
of  Belistrius  himself,  fifty  thousand  labourers  died  of 
hunger1"  in  the  narrow  region  of  Picenum;0  and  a 
strict  interpretation  of  the  evidence  of  Procopius  would 
swell  the  loss  of  Italy  above  the  total  sum  of  her  pre- 
sent inhabitants.0 

1  desire  to  believe,  but  I  dare  not  Invasiou  of  lha 
affirm,  that  Belisarius  sincerely  rejoiced  Bulgarians, 
in  the  triumph  of  Narses.  Yet  the  con-  a.d.  o59. 
sciousness  of  his  own  exploits  might  teach  him  to 
esteem  without  jealousy  the  merit  of  a  rival;  and  the 
repose  of  the  aged  warricr  was  crowned  by  a  last  vic- 
tory which  saved  the  emperor  and  the  capital.  The 
barbarians,  who  annually  visited  the  provinces  of 
Europe,  were  less  discouraged  by  some  aceidental  de- 
feats, than  they  were  excited  by 'the  double  hope  of 
spoil  and  of  subsidy.  In  the  thirty-second  winter  of 
Justinian's  reign,  the  Danube  was  deeply  frozen : 
Zabergan  led  the  cavalry  of  the  Bulgarians,  and  his 
standard  was  followed  by  a  promiscuous  multitude  of 
Sclavoniaiis.  The  savage  chief  passed,  without  oppo- 
sition, the  river  and  the  mountain,  spread  his  troops 
over  Macedonia  and  Thrace,  and  advanced  with  no 
more  than  seven  thousand  horse  to  the  lon^  wall, 
which  should  have  defended  the  territory  of  Constan- 
tinople. But  the  works  of  man  are  impotent  against 
the  assaults  of  nature  :  a  recent  earthquake  had  shaken 
the  foundations  of  the  wall ;  and  the  forces  of  the  em- 
pire were  employed  on  the  distant  frontiers  of  Italy, 
Africa,  and  Persia.  The  seven  schools?  or  companies 
of  the  guards  or  domestic  troops,  had  been  augmented 
to  the  number  of  five  thousand  five  hundred  men, 
whose  ordinary  station  was  in  the  peaceful  cities  of 
Asia.  But  the  places  of  the  brave  Armenians  were 
insensibly  supplied  by  lazy  citizens,  who  purchased 

1  The  Pragmatic  Sanction  of  Justinian,  which  restores  and  regulates 
the  civil  state  of  Italy,  consists  of  xxvii  articles ;  it  is  dated  August  15, 
A.  D.  5  4;  is  addressed  to  Narses,  V.  J.  Propositus  Sacri  Cubiculi, 
and  to  Antiochus,  Prsefeclus  Prtetorio  Italia; ;  and  has  been  preserved 
by  Julian  Antecessor,  and  in  the  Corpus  Juris  Civilis,  after  the  novels 
and  edicts  of  Justinian.  Justin,  and  Tiberius. 

m  A  still  greater  number  was  consumed  by  famine  in  the  southern 
provinces,  without  (  /.  —  ,)  the  Ionian  Gulf.  Acorns  were  used  in  the 
place  of  bread.  Prucopius  had  seen  a  deserted  orphan  suckled  by  a 
she-goat.  Seventeen  passengers  were  lodged,  murdered,  and  eaten, 
by  two  women,  who  were  detected  and  slain  by  the  eighteenth,  &c. 

n  Quinta  regio  Piceni  est;  quondam  uberrima?  muHltudinis,  ccclx 
millia  Picentium  in  fidem  P.  K.  venere.  (Plin.  Hist.  Natur.  iii.  18.) 
In  the  time  of  Vespasian,  this  ancient  population  was  already  di- 
minished. 

o  Perhaps  fifteen  or  sixteen  millions.  Procopius  (Anecdot.  c.  18.) 
computes  that  Africa  lost  five  millions,  that  Italy  was  thriceas exten- 
sive, and  that  the  depopulation  was  in  a  larger  proportion.  But  his 
reckoning  is  inflamed  by  passion,  ami  clouded  with  uncertainty. 

P  In  the  decay  of  these  military  schools,  the  satire  of  Procopius 
(Anecdot.  c.  24.  Aleman.  p.  102,  103.)  is  confirmed  and  illustrated  by 
Agathias,  (I.  v.  p.  159.)  who  cannot  be  rejected  as  a  hostile  witness. 
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an  exemption  from  the  duties  of  civil  life,  without 
being  exposed  to  the  dangers  of  military  service.  Of 
such  soldiers,  few  could  be  tempted  to  sally  from  the 
gates;  and  none  could  be  persuaded  to  remain  in  the 
field,  unless  they  wanted  strength  and  speed  to  escape 
from  the  Bulgarians.  The  report  of  the  fugitives 
exaggerated  the  numbers  and  fierceness  of  an  enemy, 
who  bad  polluted  holy  virgins,  and  abandoned  new- 
born infants  to  the  digs  and  vultures;  a  crowd  of  rus- 
tics, imploring  food  and  protection,  increased  the  con- 
sternation of  the  city,  and  the  triits  of  Zabergan  were 
pitched  at  the  distance  of  twenty  mile>,q  on  the  banks 
of  a  small  river,  which  encircles  Melanthias,  and  af- 
terwards falls  into  the  Propontis.r  Justinian  trem- 
bled :  and  those  who  had  only  seen  the  emperor  in  his 
old  age,  were  pleased  to  suppose,  that  he  had  lost  the 
alacrity  and  vigour  of  his  youth.  By  his  command, 
the  vessels  of  gold  and  silver  were  removed  from  the 
churches  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  even  the  suburbs, 
of  Constantinople :  the  ramparts  were  lined  with  trem- 
bling spectators:  the  golden  gate  was  crowded  with 
useless  generals  and  tribunes,  and  the  senate  shared 
the  fatigues  and  the  apprehensions  of  the  populace. 

But  the  eyes  of  the  prince  and  people 
^Beiisarius.  °  were  directed  to  a  feeble  veteran,  who 
was  compelled  by  the  public  danger  to 
resume  the  armour  in  which  he  had  entered  Carthage 
and  defended  Rome.  The  horses  of  the  royal  stables, 
of  private  citizens,  and  even  of  the  circus,  were  hastily 
collected;  the  emulation  of  the  old  and  young  was 
routed  by  the  name  of  Belisarius,  and  his  first  encamp- 
ment was  in  the  presence  of  a  victorious  enemy.  His 
prudence,  and  the  labour  of  the  friendly  peasants, 
secured,  with  a  ditch  and  rampart,  the  repose  of  the 
night  :  innumerable  fires,  and  clouds  of  dust,  were  art- 
fully contrived  to  magnify  the  opinion  of  his  strength  : 
his  soldiers  suddenly  passed  from  despondency  to  pre- 
sumption ;  and,  while  ten  thousand  voices  demanded 
the  battle,  Belisarius  dissembled  his  knowledge,  that 
in  the  hour  of  trial  he  must  depend  on  the  firmness  of 
three  hundn  d  Veterans.  The  next  morning  the  Bulga- 
rian cavalry  advanced  to  the  charge.  But  they  heard 
the  shouts  of  multitudes,  they  beheld  the  arms  and 
discipline  of  the  front;  they  were  assaulted  on  the 
flanks  by  two  ambuscades  which  rose  from  the  woods  ; 
their  foremost  warriors  fell  by  the  hand  of  the  aged 
hero  and  his  guards  ;  and  the  swiftness  of  their  evolu- 
tions was  rendered  useless  by  the  close  attack  and 
rapid  pursuit  of  the  Romans.  In  this  action  (so  speedy 
was  their  flight)  the  Bulgarians  lost  only  four  hundred 
horse;  but  Constantinople  was  saved  ;  and  Zahergan, 
who  felt  the  hand  of  a  master,  withdrew  to  a  respect- 
ful distance.  But  his  friends  were  numerous  in  the 
councils  of  the  emperor,  and  Belisarius  obeyed  with 
reluctance  the  commands  of  envy  and  Justinian,  which 
forbade  him  to  achieve  the  deliverance  of  his  country. 
On  his  return  to  the  ci ty,  the  people,  still  conscious 
of  their  danger,  accompanied  bis  triumph  with  accla- 
mations of  joy  and  gratitude,  which  were  imputed  as  a 
crime  to  the  victorious  general.  But  when  he  entered 
the  palace,  the  courtiers  were  silent,  and  the  emperor, 
after  a  cold  and  thankless  embrace,  dismissed  hirn  to 
mingle  with  the  train  of  slaves.  Yet  so  deep  was  the 
impression  of  his  glory  on  the  minds  of  men,  that  Jus- 
tinian, in  the  seventy-seventh  year  of  his  age,  was 
encouraged  to  advance  near  forty  miles  from  the  capital, 
and  to  inspect  in  person  the  restoration  of  the  h  ng  wall. 
The  Bulgarians  wasted  the  summer  in  the  plains  of 


q  The  distance  from  Constant  inople  to  Melantliias,  Villa  Crrsariana. 
(Ammian.  Marcellin.  xx*.  11.)  is  variously  fixpil  at  102  or  140  stadia, 
(Suidas,  torn.  ii.  p.  522,523.  Agathias,  1.  v.  p.  158.)  or  xviii  or  six 
miles,  (itineraria,  p.  133.230.323  332.  and  Wessel i lie's  Observations.) 
The  first  xii  miles,  as  far  as  Khegium,  were  paved  by  Justinian,  who 
built  a  bridge  over  a  morass  or.gullet  between  a  lake  aud  the  sea. 
(Procop.  de  Edif.  1.  iv.  c.  8.) 

r  The  Atyras.  (Pompon.  Mela,  1.  ii.  c.2.  p.  1G9.  edit.  Voss.)  At  the 
river's  mouth,  a  town  or  castle  of  the  same  name  was  fortified  by  Jus- 
iinian.  (Procop.  de  Edif.  1.  iv.  c.  2.  Itinerar.  p.  570.  and  Wesseiing.) 


Thrace ;  but  they  were  inclined  to  peace  by  the  failure 
of  their  rash  attempts  on  Greece  and  the  Chcrsonesus. 
A  menace  of  killing  their  prisoners  quickened  the  pay- 
ment of  heavy  ransoms  ;  and  the  departure  of  Zaheroan 
was  hastened  by  the  report,  that  double  prowed  vessels 
were  built  on  the  Danube  to  intercept  his  passage. 
The  danger  was  soon  forgotten  ;  and  a  vain  question, 
whether  their  sovereign  had  shown  more  wisdom  or 
weakness,  amused  the  idleness  of  the  city." 

About  two  years  after  the  last  victory  nig  f];g„race 
of  Belisarius,  the  emperor  returned  from  and  Death, 
a  Thracian  journey  of  health,  or  business,  A.  D.otl. 
or  devotion.  Justinian  was  afflicted  by  a  pain  in  his 
head  ;  and  his  private  entry  countenanced  the  rumour 
of  his  death.  Before  the  third  hour  of  the  day,  the 
bakers'  shops  were  plundered  of  their  bread,  the  houses 
were  shut,  and  every  citizen,  with  hope  or  terror,  pre- 
pared for  the  impending  tumult.  The  senators  them- 
selves, fearful  and  suspicious,  were  convened  at  the 
ninth  hour;  and  the  prasfect  received  their  commands 
to  visit  every  quarter  of  the  city,  and  proclaim  a  gen- 
eral illumination  for  the  recovery  of  the  emperor's 
health.  The  ferment  subsided;  but  every  accident 
betrayed  the  impotence  of  the  government,  and  the  fac- 
tious temper  of  the  people  :  the  guards  were  disposed 
to  mutiny  as  often  as  tin  ir  quarters  were  changed,  or 
their  pay  was  withheld:  the  frequent  calamities  of 
fires  and  earthquakes  afforded  the  opportunities  of  dis- 
order; the  disputes  of  the  blues  and  greens,  of  the 
orthodox  and  heretics,  degenerated  into  bloody  battles; 
and,  in  the  presence  of  the  Persian  ambassador,  Jus- 
tinian blushed  for  himself  and  for  his  subjects.  Ca- 
pricious pardon  and  arbitrary  punishment  imbittered  the 
irksomeness  and  discontent  of  a  long  reign  :  a  conspi- 
racy was  formed  in  the  palace;  and,  unless  we  are 
deceived  by  the  names  of  Marcellus  and  Sergius,  the 
most  virtuous  and  the  most  profligate  of  the  courtiers 
were  associated  in  the  same  designs.  The}'  had  fixed 
the  time  of  the  execution  ;  their  rank  gave  them  access 
to  the  royal  banquet;  and  their  black  slaves'  were 
stationed  in  the  vestibule  and  porticoes,  to  announce 
the  death  of  the  tyrant,  and  to  excite  a  sedition  in  the 
capital.  But  the  indiscretion  of  an  accomplice  saved 
the  poor  remnant  of  the  days  of  Justinian.  The  con- 
spirators were  detected  and  seized,  with  daggers  hidden 
under  their  garments  :  Marcellus  died  by  his  own  hand, 
and  Sergius  was  dragged  from  the  sanctuary."  Pressed 
by  remorse,  or  tempted  by  the  hopes  of  safety,  he 
accused  two  officers  of  the  household  of  Belisarius ; 
and  torture  forced  them  to  declare  that  thev  had  acted 
according  to  the  secret  instructions  of  their  patron.* 
Posterity  w  ill  not  hastily  believe  that  a  hero  who,  in 
the  vigour  of  life,  had  disdained  the  fairest  offers  of 
ambition  and  revenge,  should  stoop  to  the  murder 
of  his  prince,  whom  he  could  not  long  expect  to 
survive.  His  followers  were  impatient  to  fly  ;  but 
flight  must  have  been  supported  by  rebellion,  and  he 
had  lived  enough  for  nature  and  for 
glory.  Belisarius  appeared  before  the  Abec.543' 
council  with  less  fear  than  indignation  : 
after  forty  years'  service,  the  emperor  had  prejudged 
his  guilt;  and  injustice  was  sanctified  by  the  presence 
and  authority  of  the  patriarch.  The  1  ife  of  Belisarius 
was  graciously  spared  ;  but  bis  fortunes  were  seques- 
tered, and,  from  December  to  July  he  was  guarded  as  a 


>  The  Bulgarian  war,  and  the  last  victory  of  Belisarius.  are  imper- 
fectly represented  in  the  prolix  declamation  of  Aeathias.  (1.  5.  p. 
154^174)  and  the  dry  Chronicle  of  Theophanes,  (p.~197,  19S.) 

t  Ii-^  vc.  They  could  scarcely  be  real  Indians;  and  the  JEthiopi- 
ans,  sometime?  known  by  that  name,  were  never  used  by  the  an- 
cients as  guards  or  f  dlowers:  they  were  the  trifling,  though  costlyt 
objects  of  feihale  royal  luxury.  (Terenl.  Eunuch,  act.  i.  scene  ir. 
Sueton.  in  August,  c.  S3,  with  a  good  note  of  Casaubon.  in  Caligula, 
c.  57.) 

u  The  Sergius  (Vandal.  1.  ii.  c.21,  22.  Anecdot.  c.5.)  and  Marcellus 
(Goth.  1.  iii.  c.  32.)  are  mentioned  by  Procopius.  See  Theophanes, 
p.  197.  201. 

x  Alemannus  (p.  3.)  quotes  an  old  Byzantine  MS.  which  has  been 
printed  in  the  Iinperium  Orientale  of  Banduri. 
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A.  D.  565. 
Nov.  14. 


A.  D.  564.  prisoner  in  his  own  palace.  At  length 
July  19.  his  innocence  was  acknowledged:  his 
freedom  and  honours  were  restored  ;  and  death,  which 
A.  D.  565.  might  be  hastened  by  resentment  and 
March  13.  grief,  removed  him  from  the  world  about 
eight  months  after  his  deliverance.  The  name  of  Beli- 
sarius  can  never  die;  but  instead  of  the  funeral,  the 
monuments,  the  statues,  so  justly  due  to  his  memory, 
I  only  read,  that  his  treasures,  the  spoils  of  the  Goths 
and  Vandals,  were  immediately  confiscated  by  the  em- 
peror. Some  decent  portion  was  reserved,  however, 
for  the  use  of  his  widow  ;  and  as  Anlonina  had  much 
to  repent,  she  devoted  the  last  remains  of  her  life  and 
fortune  to  the  foundation  of  a  convent.  Such  is  the 
simple  and  genuine  narrative  of  the  fall  of  Belisarius  and 
the  ingratitude  of  Justinian. y  That  he  was  deprived 
of  his  eyes,  and  reduced  by  envy  to  beg  his  bread, 
"  Give  a  penny  to  Belisarius  the  general  !"  is  a  fiction 
of  later  times,1  which  ob'ained  credit,  or  rather,  as  a 
strange  example  of  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune.1 
Death  and  char-  If  the  emperor  could  rejoice  in  the 
acterof  Justinian,  death  of  Belisarius,  he  enjoyed  the  base 
satisfaction  only  eight  months,  the  last 
period  of  a  reign  of  thirty-eight,  and  a 
life  of  eighty-three  years.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
trace  the  character  of  a  prince  who  is  not  the  most  con- 
spicuous object  of  his  own  times  :  but  the  confessions 
of  an  enemy  may  be  received  as  the  safest  evidence  of 
his  virtues.  The  resemblance  of  Justinian  to  the  bust  of 
Domiiian,  is  maliciously  urged  ;b  with  the  acknowledg- 
ment, however,  of  a  weli-proporti  ned  figure,  a  ruddy 
complexion,  and  a  pleasing  countenance.  The  em- 
peror was  easy  of  access,  patient  of  hearing,  courteous 
and  affable  in  discourse,  and  a  master  of  the  angry  pas- 
sions, which  rage  with  such  destructive  violence  in 
the  breast  of  a  despot.  Procopius  praises  his  temper 
to  reproach  him  with  calm  and  deliberate  cruelty  :  hut 
in  the  conspiracies  which  attacked  his  authority  and 
person,  a  more  candid  judge  will  approve  the  justice, 
or  admire  the  clemency,  of  Justinian.  He  excelled 
in  the  private  virtues  of  chastity  and  temperance:  but 
the  impartial  love  of  beauty  would  have  been  less 
mischievous  than  his  conjugal  tenderness  for  Theodora ; 
and  his  abstemious  diet  was  regulated,  not  by  the  pru- 
dence of  a  philosopher,  but  the  superstition  of  a  monk. 
His  repasts  were  short  and  frugal :  on  solemn  fasts, 
he  contented  himself  with  water  and  vegetables;  and 
such  was  his  strength,  as  well  as  fervour,  that  he  fre- 
quently passed  two  days,  and  as  many  nights,  without 
tasting  any  food.  The  measure  of  his  sleep  was  not 
less  rigorous  :  after  the  repose  of  a  single  hour,  the 


y  Of  the  disgrace  and  restoration  of  Belisarius,  the  genuine  original 
record  is  preserved  in  the  fragment  of  John  Malala,  (torn,  ii.  p.  234 — 
243.)  and  the  exact  Chronicle  of  Theophanes,  (p.  194—204.)  Cedre- 
nus  (Compend.  p.  387,  388.)  and  Zonaras  (torn.  ii.  1.  xiv.  p  69.)  seem 
to  hesitate  between  the  obsolete  truth  and  the  growing  falsehood. 

z  The  source  of  this  idle  fable  may  be  dprived  from  a  miscellaneous 
work  of  the  twelfth  century,  the  Chiliads  of  John  Tzetze?,  a  monk. 
(Basil.  1546.  ad  calcem  Lycophront.  Colon.  Allobrog.  1614.  in.  Corp. 
Poet.  Grose.)  He  relates  the  blindness  and  beggary  of  Belisarius  in 
ten  vulgar  or  political  vprses.  (Chiliad,  iii.  No."88.  339—348.  in  Corp. 
Poet.  Graec.  torn.  ii.  p.  311. 

This  moral  or  romantic  tale  was  imported  into  Italy  with  the  lan- 
guage and  manuscripts  of  Greece  ;  repeated  before  the  end  of  the  fif- 
teenth cer.tury  by  Crinitus,  Pontanus,  and  Volaterranus ;  attacked  by 
Alciat,  for  the  honour  of  the  law  ;  and  defended  by  Baronius,  (A.  D. 
4.61.  No.  2.  (See.)  for  the  honour  of  the  church.  Yet  Tzetzes  himself 
had  read  in  other  chronicles,  that  Belisarius  did  not  lose  his  sight, 
and  tlia'  lie  recovered  his  fame  and  fortunes. 

a  The  statue  in  the  villa  Borghese  at  Home,  in  a  sitting  posture, 
with  an  open  hand,  which  is  vulgarly  given  to  Belisarius,  may  be 
ascribed  with  more  dignity  to  Augustus  in  the  act  of  propitiating 
Nemesis.  (Winckelinan.  Hist,  de  l'Art,  torn.  iii.  p  266.)  Ex  nocturno 
visu  etiam  stipem,  quotannis,  die  cerlo  emendicabat  a  populo,  cavam 
manum  asses  porrigentibus  prcebens.  (Sueton.  in  August,  c.  91.  with 
an  excellent  note  of  Casaubon.) 

b  The  rubor  of  Domiiian  is  stigmatized,  quaintly  enough,  by  the 
pen  of  Tacitus ;  (i  .  Vit.  Agricol.  c.  45.)  and  has  been  likewise  noticed 
by  the  younger  Pliny  (Panegyr.  c.  48.)  and  Suetonius,  (in  Domiiian, 
c.  18.  and  Casaubon  ad  locum.)  Procopius  (Anecdot.  c.  8.)  foolishly 
believes  that  only  one  bust  of  Domiiian  had  reached  the  sixth  cen- 
tury. 
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body  was  awakened  by  the  soul,  and,  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  his  chamberlain,  Justinian  walked  or  studied 
till  the  morning  light.  Such  restless  application  pro- 
longed his  time  for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge1  and 
the  despatch  of  business;  and  he  might  seriously  de- 
serve the  reproach  of  confounding,  by  minute  and  pre- 
posterous diligence,  the  general  order  of  his  adminis- 
tration. The  emperor  professed  himself  a  musician  and 
architect,  a  poet  and  philosopher,  a  lawyer  and  theolo- 
gian ;  and  if  he  failed  in  the  enterprise  of  reconciling 
the  christian  sects,  the  review  of  the  Roman  jurispru- 
dence is  a  noble  monument  of  his  spirit  and  industry. 
In  the  government  of  the  empire,  he  was  less  wise  or 
less  successful:  the  age  was  unfortunate  ;  the  people 
were  oppressed  and  discontented  ;  Theodora  abused  her 
power;  a  succession  of  bad  ministers  disgraced  his  judg- 
ment; and  Justinian  was  neither  beloved  in  his  life,  nor 
regretted  at  his  death.  The  love  of  fame  was  deeply  im- 
planted in  his  breast,  but  he  condeseended  to  the  poor 
ambition  of  titles,  honours,  and  contemporary  praise; 
and  while  he  laboured  to  fix  the  admiration,  he  forfeit- 
ed the  esteem  and  affection,  of  the  Romans.  The  de- 
sign of  the  African  and  Italian  wars  was  boldly  con- 
ceived and  executed  :  and  his  penetration  discovered 
the  talents  of  Belisarius  in  the  camp,  and  of  Narses  in 
the  palace.  But  the  name  of  the  emperor  is  eclipsed 
by  the  names  of  his  victorious  generals  ;  and  Belisarius 
still  lives,  to  upbraid  the  envy  and  ingratitude  of  his 
sovereign.  The  partial  favour  of  mankind  applauds 
the  genius  of  a  conqueror,  who  leads  and  directs  his 
subjects  in  the  exercise  of  arms.  The  characters  of 
Philip  the  second  and  of  Justinian  are  distinguished  by 
the  cold  ambition  which  delights  in  war,  and  declines 
the  dangers  of  the  field.  Yet  a  colossal  statue  of 
bronze  represented  the  emperor  on  horseback,  prepaiing 
to  march  against  the  Persians  in  the  habit  and  armour 
of  Achilles.  In  the.  great  square  before  the  church  of 
St.  Sophia,  this  monument  was  raised  on  a  brass  column 
and  a  stone  pedestal  of  seven  steps  ;  and  the  pillar  of 
Theodosius,  which  weighed  seven  thousand  f  ur  hun- 
dred pounds  of  silver,  was  removed  from  the  same 
place  by  the,  avarice  and  vanity  of  Justinian.  Future 
princes  were  more  just  or  indulgent  to  his  memory; 
the  elder  Audronicus,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  repaired  and  beautified  his  equestrian  statue: 
since  the  fall  of  the,  empire,  it  has  been  melted  into 
cannon  by  the  victorious  Turks.d 

I  shall  conclude  this  chapter  with  the  comets,  the 
earthquakes,  and  the  plague,  which  astonished  or  afflic- 
ted the  age  of  Justinian. 

I.  In  ihe  fifih  year  of  his  reign,  and  in  Comets, 
the  month  of  September,  a  cornel' was  A.D.c3l— 539. 
seen  during  twenty  days  in  the  western  quarter  of  the 
heavens,  and  which  shot  its  rays  into  the  north.  Eight 
years  afterwards,  while  the  sun  was  in  Capricorn, 
another  appeared  to  follow  in  the  Sagittary  :  the  size 
was  gradually  increasing;  the  head  was  in  the  east, 
the  tail  in  the  west,  and  it  remained  visible  about  forty 
days.  The  nations,  who  gazed  with  astonishment, 
expected  wars  and  calamities  from  their  baleful  influ- 
ence; and  these  expectations  were  abundantly  fulfilled. 
The  astronomers  dissembled  their  ignorance  of  the 
nature  of  these  blazing  stars,  which  they  affected  to 
represent  as  the  floating  meteors  of  the  air;  and  few 
among  them  embraced  the  simple  notion  of  Seneca  and 
the  Chaldeans,  that  they  are  only  planets  of  a  longer 


c  The  studies  and  science  of  Justinian  are  attested  by  the  confes- 
sion, (Anecdot.  c.  8.  13.)  still  more  than  by  the  praises  (Gothic.  1.  iii. 
c.  31.  de  Edific.  1.  i.  Proem,  c.  7  )  of  Procopius.  Consult  the  copious 
index  of  Alemannus,  and  read  the  life  of  Justinian  by  Ludewig,  (p. 
135-142.) 

<l  See  in  the  C.  P.  Christiana  of  Ducange,  (1  i.  c.  24.  No.  1.)  a  chain 
of  original  testimonies,  from  Procopius  in  the  sixth,  to  Gyllius  in  the 
sixteenth,  century. 

e  The  first  comet  is  mentioned  by  John  Malala  (lorn.  ii.  p.  190. 
219.)  and  Theophanes  ;  (p.  154.)  the  second  by  Procopius.  (Persic.  1. 
ii.  c.  4.)  Yet  I  strongly  suspect  their  identity.  The  paleness  of  the 
sun  (Vandal.  1.  ii.  c."l4.)  is  applied  by  Theophanes  (p.  158.)  to  a  dif- 
ferent year. 
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period,  and  more  eccentric  motion.'  Time  and  science  < 
have  justified  the  conjectures  and  predictions  of  the 
Roman  sage ;  the  telescope  has  opened  new  worlds 
to  the  eyes  of  astronomers  ;s  and,  in  the  narrow  space  of 
history  and  fable,  one  and  the  same  comet  is  already 
found  to  have  revisited  the  earth  in  seven  equal  revolu- 
tions of  five  hundred  and  seventy-five  years.  The  first? 
which  ascends  beyond  the  christian  wra  one  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  sixty-seven  years,  is  coeval  with 
Ogyges  the  father  of  Grecian  antiquity.  And  this 
appearance  explains  the  tradition  which  Varro  has 
preserved,  that  under  his  reign,  the  planet  Venus 
changed  her  colour,  size,  figure,  and  course  ;  a  prodigy 
without  example  either  in  past  or  succeeding  ages.' 
The  second  visit,  in  the  year  eleven  hundred  and  ninety- 
three,  is  darkly  implied  in  the  fable  of  Electra  the 
seventh  of  tbe  Pleiads,  who  have  been  reduced  to  six 
since  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war.  That  nymph,  the 
wife  of  Dardanus,  was  unable  to  support  the  ruin  of 
her  country  :  she  abandoned  the  dances  of  Iter  sister 
orbs,  tied  from  the  zodiac  to  the  north  pole,  and  ob- 
tained, from  her  dishevelled  locks,  the  name  of  the 
comet.  The  third  period  expires  in  the  year  six.  hun- 
dred and  eighteen,  a  date  that  exactly  agrees  with  the 
tremendous  comet  of  the  Sibyl,  and  perhaps  of  Pliny, 
which  arose  in  the  west  two  generations  before  the 
reign  of  Cyrus.  The  fourth  apparition,  forty-four 
years  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  is  of  all  others  the 
most  splendid  and  important.  After  the  death  of  Ose- 
sar,  a  long-hairpd  star  was  conspicuous  to  Rome  and 
to  the  nations,  during  the  games  which  were  exhibited 
by  young  Octavian,  in  honour  of  Venus  and  his  uncle. 
The  vulgar  opinion,  that  it  conveyed  to  heaven  the 
divine  soul  of  the  dictator,  was  cherished  and  conse- 
crated by  the  piety  of  a  statesman  :  while  his  secret 
superstition  referred  the  comet  to  the  glory  of  his  own 
times. k  The  fifth  visit  has  been  already  ascribed  to 
the  fifth  year  of  Justinian,  which  coincides  with  the 
five  hundred  and  thirty-first  of  the  christian  sera.  And 
it  may  deserve  notice,  that  in  this,  as  in  the  preceding 
instance,  the  comet  was  followed,  though  at  a  longer 
interval,  by  a  remarkable  paleness  of  the  sun.  The 
sixth  return,  in  the  year  eleven  hundred  and  six,  is  re- 
corded by  the  chronicles  of  Europe  and  China;  and 
in  the  first  fervour  of  the  crusades,  the  christians  and 
the  Mahometans  might  surmise,  with  equal  reason, 
that  it  portended  the  destruction  of  the  infidels.  The 
seventh  phenomenon,  of  one  thousand  six  hundred  and 
eighty,  was  presented  to  the  eyes  of  an  enlightened 
age.1  The  philosophy  of  Bayle  dispelled  a  prejudice 
which  Milton's  muse  had  so  recently  adorned,  that 
the  comet  "from  its  horrid  air  shakes  pestilence  and 
war."m    Its  road  in  the  heavens  was  observed  with 


f  Seneca's  seventh  book  of  Natural  Questions  displays,  in  the  theory 
of  comets,  a  philosophic  mind.  Yet  should  we  not  too  candidly  con- 
found a  vague  prediction,  a  veniet  tenipu«,  icc.with  the  merit  of  real 
discoveries. 

r,  Astronomers  may  study  Newton  and  Halley.  I  draw  my  humble 
science  from  the  article  Comete,  in  the  French  Encyclopedic  by  M. 
d'Alembert. 

b  Whislon,  the  honest,  pious,  visionary  "Whiston,  had  fancied,  for 
the  sera  of  Noah's  flood,  (2242  years  before  Christ,)  a  prior apparil ion 
of  the  same  cornel  which  drowned  the  earth  with  its  tail. 

i  A  Dissertation  of  Freret  (Memoiresde  I'Academie  des  Inscriptions, 
torn.  x.  p.  357 — 377.)  affords  a  happy  union  of  philosophy  and  erudi- 
tion. The  phaenomenon  in  the  time  of  Ogyges  was  preserved  by  Varro, 
(apud  Augustin.  de  Civilate  Dei,  xxi.  8.)  who  quotes  Castor,  Dion  of 
Naples,  and  Adrastusof  Cyzicus— nobiles  malhemutici.  The  two  sub- 
sequent periods  are  preserved  by  the  Greek  mythologistsand  the  spu- 
rious books  of  Sybilline  verses. 

k  Pliny  (Hist  Nat.  ii.  23.)  has  transcribed  the  original  memorial  of 
Augustus.  Mairan,  in  his  most  ingenious  letters  to  the  P.  Parennin, 
missionary  in  China,  removes  the  games  and  the  comet  of  September, 
from  the  year  44  to  the  year -13,  before  the  christian  sera;  but  I  am 
not  totally  subdued  by  the  criticism  of  the  astronomer.  (Opuscules,  p. 
275-351.) 

I  This  last  comet  was  visible  in  the  month  of  December,  1GS0.  Bayle, 
who  began  his  Pensees  sur  la  Comete  in  January  1G81.  ((Euvres,  lorn, 
iii.)  was  forced  to  argue  that  a  supernatural  comet  would  have  con- 
firmed the  ancients  in  their  idolatry.  Bernoulli  (see  his  Eloge,  in 
Fontenelle,  torn.  v.  p.  99.)  was  forced  to  allow  that  the  tail,  though 
not  the  head,  was  a  sign  of  the  wrath  of  God. 

m  Paradise  lost  was  published  in  the  year  1667;  and  the  famous 
lines,  (I.  ii.  708,  &c.)  which  startled  the  licenser,  may  allude  to  the 
receut  comet  of  1664,  observed  by  Cassini  at  Rome  in  the  presence  of 


exquisite  skill  by  Flamstead  and  Cassini;  and  the 
mathematical  science  of  Bernoulli,  Newton,  and  Hal- 
ley,  investigated  the  laws  of  its  revolutions.  At  the 
eighth  period,  in  the  year  two  thousand  two  hundred 
and  fifty-five,  their  calculations  may  perhaps  be  veri- 
fied by  the  astronomers  of  some  future  capital  in  the  1 
Siberian  or  American  wilderness. 

II.  The  near  approach  of  a  comet  may  „  , 

,.,r,        ,   ,  Earthquakes. 

injure  or  destroy  the  globe  which  we 
inhabit;  but  the  changes  on  its  surface  have  been 
hitherto  produced  by  the  action  of  volcanoes  and 
earthquakes."  The  nature  of  the  soil  may  indicate 
the  countries  most  exposed  to  these  formidable  con- 
cussions, since  they  are  caused  by  subterraneous  fires, 
and  such  fires  are  kindled  by  the  union  and  fermenta- 
tion of  iron  and  sulphur.  But  their  times  and  effects 
appear  to  lie  beyond  the  reach  of  human  curiosity,  and 
the  philosopher  will  discreetly  abstain  from  the  pre- 
diction of  earthquakes,  till  he  has  counted  the  drops 
of  water  that  silently  filtrate  on  the  inflammable  mine- 
ral, and  measured  the  caverns  which  increase  by  re- 
sistance the  explosion  of  the  imprisoned  air.  Without 
assigning  the  cause,  history  will  distinguish  the  periods 
in  which  these  calamitous  events  have  been  rare  or 
frequent,  and  will  observe,  that  this  fever  of  the  earth 
raged  with  uncommon  vioienee  during  the  reign  of 
Justinian.0  Each  ypar  is  marked  bv  the  repetition  of 
earthquakes,  of  such  duration,  that  Constantinople  has 
been  shaken  above  forty  days ;  of  such  extent,  that 
the  shock  has  been  communicated  to  the  whole  surface 
of  the  globe,  or  at  least  of  the  Roman  empire.  An 
impulsive  i)T  vibratory  motion  was  felt:  enormous 
chasms  were  opened,  huge  and  heavy  bodies  were 
discharged  into  the  air,  the  sea  alternately  advanced 
and  retreated  beyond  its  ordinary  bounds,  and  a  moun- 
tain was  torn  from  Libanus,P  and  cast  into  the  waves, 
where  it  protected,  as  a  mole,  the  new  harbour  of  Bo- 
trysiin  Phoenicia.  The  stroke  that  agitates  an  ant- 1 
hill,  may  crush  the  insect-myriads  in  the  dust;  yet' 
truth  must  extort  a  confession,  that  man  has  industri- 
ously laboured  for  his  own  destruction.  The  institu- 
tion of  great  cities,  which  include  a  nation  within  the 
limits  of  a  wall,  almost  realizes  the  wish  of  Caligula, 
that  the  Roman  people  had  but  one  neek.  Two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  persons  are  said  A.  D.  526. 
to  have  perished  in  the  earthquake  of  May 20. 
Antioch,  whose  domestic  multitudes  were  swelled  by 
the  conflux  of  strangers  to  the  festival  of  the  Ascension. 
The  loss  of  Berytus*  was  of  smaller  ?.c-  A.b.551. 
count,  but  of  much  greater  value.  That  Jl|ly  9- 
city,  on  the  coast  of  Phoenicia,  was  illustrated  by  the 
study  of  the  civil  law,  which  opened  the  surest  road 
to  wealth  and  dignity  :  the  schools  of  Berytus  were 
filled  with  the  rising  spirits  of  the  age,  and  many  a 
youth  was  lost  in  the  earthquake,  who  might  have 
lived  to  be  the  scourge  or  ihe  guardian  of  his  country. 
In  these  disasters,  the  architect  becomes  the  enemy  of 


queen  Christina.  (Fontenelle,  in  his  Eloge,  torn.  v.  p.  338.)  Had 
Charles  II.  betrayed  any  symptoms  of  curiosity  or  fear? 

n  For  the  cause  of  earthquakes,  see  Bllffon, .(torn.  i.  p.  502 — 536. 
Supplement  a  I'Hist.  Nature  tie,  torn.  v.  p.  382 — 390.  edition  in  4to.) 
Valmont  de  Bomare,  (Dictionnaire  d'Histnire  Nalnrelle,  Tremble- 
mens  cle  Terre,  Pyrites,')  Watson.  (Chemical  Essays,  lorn.  i.  p.  181 — 
209.) 

o  The  earthquakes  that  shook  the  Roman  world  in  the  reign  of  Jus- 
tinian, are  described  or  mentioned  by  Procopius,  (Coth.  1.  iv.  c.  25.  t 
Anecdot.  c.  IS.)  Agathias,  (1.  ii.  v.  52,'53,  54.  I.  v.  p.  145—152.)  John  ! 
Malala,  (Chron.  toil),  ii.p.  1 40— 146.  176,  177.  183.  163.  220.  229.  231. 
233,  234.)  and  Theophanes,  (p.  151.  ia3.  189.  191  —  196.) 

P  An  abrupt  height,  a  perpendicular  cape,  between  Aradus  and  : 
Botrys,  named  by  the  Greeks  is**  *e ocr..* ~>\ ,  and  to-f  t..^,,.  of  { 

f.T ,irr,v  by  the  scrupulous  christians.  (Pnlyb.  1.  v.  p.  411.  Pom- 
pon.  Mela,  1.  i.  c.  12.  p.  87.  cum  Isaac  Voss. Observat.  Maundrell, 
Journey,  p.  32.  33.  Pocock's  Description,  vol.  ii.  p.  99.) 

q  Botrys  was  founded  (ann.  ante  Christ.  935—903)  by  Ilhobal,  king 
of  Tyre.  (Marsham.  Canon  Chron.  p.  387,  388.)    Its  poor  representa-  \ 
live,  the  village  of  Patrone,  is  now  destitute  of  a  harbour. 

r  The  university,  splendour,  and  niin  of  Berytus,  are  celebrated  by  ' 
Heineccius  (p.  351—356.)  as  an  essential  part  of  the  history  of  the 
Roman  law.    It  was  overthrown  in  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  Jus- 
linian,  A.  D.  551,  July  9.  (Theophanes,  p.  192.)  but  Agathias  (1.  ii.  , 
p.  51,  52.)  suspends  the  earthquake  till  lie  has  achieved  the  Italian 
I  war. 
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mankind.  The  hut  of  a  savage,  or  the  tent  of  an  Arab,  I 
may  lie  thrown  down  without  injury  to  the  inhabitant; 
and  the  Peruvians  had  reason  to  deride  the  folly  of 
their  Spanish  conqueror?,  who  with  so  much  cost  and 
labour  erected  their  own  sepulchres.  The  rich  mar- 
bles of  a  patrician  are  dashed  on  his  own  head  :  a 
whole  people  is  buried  under  the  ruins  of  public  and 
private  edifices,  and  the  conflagration  is  kindled  and 
propagated  by  the  innumerable  fires  which  are  neces- 
sary for  the  subsistence  and  manufactures  of  a  great 
city.  Instead  of  the  mutual  sympathy  which  might 
comfort  and  assist  the  distressed,  they  dreadfully  ex- 
perience the  vices  and  passions  which  are  released 
from  the  fear  of  punishment:  the  tottering  houses  are 
pillaged  by  intrepid  avarice ;  revenge  embraces  the 
moment,  and  selects  the  victim;  and  the  earth  often 
swallows  the  assassin,  or  the  ravisher,  in  the  consum- 
mation of  their  crimes.  Superstition  involves  the  pre- 
sent danger  with  invisible  terrors ;  and  if  the  image 
of  death  may  sometimes  be  subservient  to  the  virtue 
or  repentance  of  individuals,  an  affrighted  people  is 
more  forcibly  moved  to  expect  the  end  of  the  world,  or 
to  deprecate  with  servile  homage  the  wrath  of  an  aven- 
ging Deity. 

Plague-its  ori-  I"-  ^Ethiopia  and  Egypt  have  been 
gin  and  nature,  stigmatized  in  every  age,  as  the  original 
A. D. 542.  source  and  seminary  of  the  plague.'  In 
a  damp,  hot,  stagnating  air,  this  African  fever  is  gene- 
rated from  the  putrefaction  of  animal  substances,  and 
especially  from  the  swarm's  of  locusts,  not  less  de- 
structive to  mankind  in  their  death  than  in  their  lives. 
The  fatal  disease  which  depopulated  the  earth  in  the 
time  of  Justinian  and  his  successors,'  first  appeared 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pelusium,  between  the  Ser- 
bonian  bog  and  the  eastern  channel  of  the  Nile.  From 
thence,  tracing  as  it  were  a  double  path,  it  spread  to  the 
east,  over  Syria.  Persia,  and  the  Indies,  and  penetrated 
to  the  west,  along  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  over  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe.  In  the  spring  of  the  second  year,  Con- 
stantinople, during  three  or  four  months,  was  visited 
by  the  pestilence  ;  and  Procopius,  who  observed  its 
progress  and  symptoms  with  the  eyes  of  a  physician," 
has  emulated  the  skill  and  diligence  of  Thucydides  in 
|  the  description  of  the  plague  of  Athens.1  The  infec- 
tion was  sometimes  announced  by  the  visions  of  a  dis- 
tempered fancy,  and  the  victim  despaired  as  soon  as  he 
had  heard  the  menace  and  felt  the  stroke  of  an  invisi- 
ble spectre.  But  the  greater  number,  in  their  beds,  in 
the  streets,  in  their  usual  occupation,  were  surprised 
by  a  slight  fever;  so  slight,  indeed,  that  neither  the 
pulse  nor  the  colour  of  the  patient  gave  any  signs  of 
the  approaching  danger.  The  same,  the  next,  or  the 
succeeding  day,  it  was  declared  by  the  swelling  of  the 
glands,  particularly  those  of  the  groin,  of  the  arm-pits, 
and  under  the  ear;  and  when  these  buboes  or  tumours 
were  opened,  they  were  found  to  contain  a  coal,  or 
black  substance,  of  the  size  of  a  lentil.  If  they  came 
1  to  a  just  swelling;  and  suppuration,  the  patient  was 
saved  by  this  kind  and  natural  discharge  of  the  mor- 
bid humour.  But  if  they  continued  hard  and  dry,  a 
mortification  quickly  ensued,  and  the  fifth  day  was 
somnionly  the  term  of  his  life.    The  fever  was  often 


•  I  have  read  with  pleasure  Mead's  short  but  elegant  treatise  con- 
cerning Pestilential  Disorders,  tlie  eighth  edition-,  London.  172-2. 

t  The  great  plague  which  raged  in  542  and  the  following  years, 
.'Paei,  Critica,  torn.  ii.  p.  518.)  must  be  traced  in  Procopius,  (Persic.  1. 
i.  e.  22,  23.)  Agathias,  (1.  v.  p.  153,  154.)  Evagrius,  CI.  iv.  c.  29.)  Paul 
Diaconus,  (i.  ii.  c.  4.  p.  776,  777.)  Gregory  of  Tours,  (torn.  ii.  1.  iv.  c.  5. 
3.  205.)  who  styles  it  Lues  Iitguiiiaria,  and  the  Chronicles  of  Victor 
funnunensis,  p.  9.  in  Thesaur.  Temporum)  of  Marcellinus,  (p.  54.) 
ind  of  Theophanes,  (p.  153.) 

u  Dr.  Friend  (Hist.  Medicin.  in  Opp.  p.  416— 420.  Lond.  1733.)  is 
latislied  tiiat  Procopius  must  have  studied  physic,  from  his  knowledge 
ind  use  of  the  technical  words.  Yet  many  words  that  are  now  selen- 
itic were  common  and  popular  in  the  Greek  idiom. 

*  See  Thucydides,  1.  ii.  c.  47—54  p.  127—133.  edit.  Duker,and  the 
poetical  description  of  the  same  plague  by  Lucretius.  (1.  vi.  1136—1284.) 
i  was  indebted  to  Dr.  Hunter  for  an  elaborate  commentary  on  this  part 
)f  Thucydides.  a  quarto  of  600  pages, (Venet.  1603,apud  Juntas,)  which 
vas  pronounced  in  St.  Mark's  library,  by  Fabius  Paullinus  Utinensis, 
i  physician  and  philosopher. 


accompanied  with  lethargy  or  delirium ;  the  bodies  of 
the  sick  were  covered  with  black  pustules  or  carbun- 
cles, the  symptoms  of  immediate  death  ;  and  in  the 
constitutions  too  feeble  to  produce  an  eruption,  the 
vomiting  of  blood  was  followed  by  a  mortification  of 
the  bowels.  To  pregnant  women  the  plague  was 
generally  moHal  :  yet  one  infant  was  drawn  alive  from 
liis  dead  mother,  and  three  mothers  survived  the  loss 
of  their  infected  foetus.  Youth  was  the  most  perilous 
season ;  and  the  female  sex  was  less  susceptible  than 
the  male  :  but  every  rank  and  profession  was  attacked 
with  indiscriminate  rage,  and  many  of  those  who 
escaped  were  deprived  of  the  use  of  their  speech, 
without  being  secure  from  a  return  of  the  disorder.'' 
The  physicians  of  Constantinople  were  zealous  and 
skilful  :  but  their  art  was  baffled  by  the  various  symp- 
toms and  pertinacious  vehemence  of  ihe  disease  :  the 
same  remedies  were  productive  of  contrary  effects,  and 
the  event  capriciously  disappointed  their  prognostics 
of  death  or  recovery.  The  order  of  funerals,  and  the 
right  of  sepulchres,  were  confounded  ;  those  who  were 
left  without  friends  or  servants,  lay  unburied  in  the 
streets,  or  in  their  desolate  houses ;  and  a  magistrate 
was  authorized  to  collect  the  promiscuous  heaps  of 
dead  bodies,  to  transport  them  by  land  or  water,  and 
to  inter  them  in  deep  pits  beyond  the  precincts  of  the 
city.  Their  own  danger,  and  the  prospect  of  public 
distress,  awakened  some  remorse  in  the  minds  of  the 
most  vicious  of  mankind  ;  the  confidence  of  health 
again  revived  their  passions  and  habits ;  but  philoso- 
phy must  disdain  the  observation  of  Procopius,  that 
the  lives  of  such  men  were  guarded  by  the  peculiar 
favour  of  fortune  or  providence.  He  forgot,  or  perhaps 
he  secretly  recollected,  that  the  plague  had  touched 
the  person  of  Justinian  himself ;  but  the  abstemious 
dirt  of  the  emperor  may  suggest,  as  in  the  case  of 
Socrates,  a  more  rational  and  honourable  cause  for  his 
recovery.2  During  his  sickness,  the  public  consterna- 
tion was  expressed  in  the  habits  of  the  citizens;  and 
their  idleness  and  despondence  occasioned  a  general 
scarcity  in  the  capital  of  the  east. 

Contagion  is  the  inseparable  symptom  Extent  and  du- 
of  the  plague:  which  by  mutual  respira-  ration, 
tion,  is  transfused  from  the  infected  per-  A-  D-  542—594. 
sons  to  the  lungs  and  stomach  of  those  who  approach 
them.  While  philosophers  believe  and  tremble,  it  is 
singular,  that  the  existence  of  a  real  danger  should 
have  been  denied  by  a  people  most  prone  to  vain 
and  immaginary  terrors.1  Yet  the  fellow-citizens  of 
Prccopius  were  satisfied,  by  some  short  and  partial 
experience,  that  the  infection  could  not  be  gained  by 
the  closest  conversation  ;  b  and  this  persuasion  might 
support  the  assiduity  of  friends  or  physicians  in  the 
care  of  the  sick,  whom  inhuman  prudence  would  have 
condemned  to  solitude  and  despair.  But  the  fatal 
security,  like  the  predestination  of  the  Turks,  must 
have  aided  the  progress  of  the  contagion  ;  and  those 
salutary  precautions  to  which  Europe  is  indebted  for 
her  safety,  were  unknown  to  the  government  of  Justi- 
nian.   No  restraints  were  imposed  on  the  free  and  fre- 


y  Thucydides  (c.  51.)  affirms,  that  the  infection  could  only  be  onca 
taken  ;  but  Evagrius,  who  had  family  experience  of  the  plague,  ob- 
serves, that  s:>me  persons,  w  ho  had  escaped  the  first,  sunk  under  the 
second  attack  ;  and  this  repetition  is  confirmed  by  Fabius  Paullinus, 
(p.  5S8.)  I  observe,  that  on  this  head  physicians  are  divided ;  and  the 
nature  and  operation  of  the  disease  may  not  always  be  similar. 

z  It  was  thus  that  Socrates  had  been  saved  by  his  temperance,  in 
the  plague  of  Athens.  (Aul.  Gellius,  Noct.  Attic,  ii.  1.)  Dr.  Mead  ac- 
counts for  the  peculiar  salubrity  of  religious  houses,  by  the  two  ad  van. 
tages  of  seclusion  and  abstinence,  (p.  IS,  19.) 

a  Mead  proves  that  the  plague  was  contagious,  from  Thucydides, 
Lucretius,  Aristotle,  Galen,  and  common  experience, (p.  10—20.)  and 
he  refutes  (Preface,  p.  it. — xiii.)  the  contrary  opinion  of  the  French 
physicians  who  visited  Marseilles  in  the  year  1720.  Yet  these  were 
the  recent  and  enlightened  spectators  of  a  plague,  which,  in  a  few 
months,  swept  away  50,000  inhabitants  (sur  la  Pesle  de  Marseille, 
Paris,  1786)  of  a  city  that,  in  the  present  hour  of  prosperity  and  trade, 
contains  no  more  than  90,000  souis.  (Necker,  sur  les  Finances,  torn.  i. 
p.  231.) 

b  The  strong  assertionsof  Procopius       ?*f  •»'•'  i*i»tii 

— ere  overthrown  by  the  subsequent  experience  of  Evaprius. 
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quent  intercourse  of  the  Roman  provinces  :  from  Per- 
sia to  France,  the  nations  were  mingled  and  infected 
by  wars  and  emigrations?  and  the  pestilential  odour 
which  lurks  f>r  years  in  a  bale  of  cotton,  w  as  imp  rted, 
by  the  abuse  of  trade,  into  the  most  distant  regions. 
The  mode  of  its  propagation  is  explained  by  the  re- 
mark of  Procopius  himself,  that  it  always  spread  fr^rn 
the  sea-ooast  to  the  inland  country  ;  the  most  seques- 
tered islands  and  mountains  were  successively  visited  ; 
the  places  which  had  escaped  the  fury  of  its  first  pas- 
sage, were  alone  exposed  to  the  contagion  of  the  ensu- 
ing year.  The  winds  might  diffuse  that  subtle  venom  : 
but  unless  the  atmosphere  be  previously  disposed  f"r 
its  reception,  the  plague  would  soon  expire  in  the  cold 
or  temperate  climates  of  the  earth.  Such  was  the 
universal  corruption  of  the  air,  that  the  pestilence 
which  burst  forih  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  Justinian  was 
not  checked  or  alleviated  by  any  difference  of  the 
seasons.  In  time,  its  first  malignity  was  abated  and 
dispersed;  the  disease  alternately  languished  and  re- 
vived ;  but  it  was  not  till  the  end  of  a  calamitous  pe- 
riod of  fifty-two  years,  that  mankind  recovered  their 
health,  or  the  air  resumed  its  pure  and  salubrious 
quality.  No  facts  have  been  preserved  to  sustain  an 
account,  or  even  a  conjecture,  of  the  numbers  that 
perished  in  this  extraordinary  mortality.  I  only  find, 
that  during  three  months,  five,  and  at  length  ten,  thou- 
sand persons  died  each  day  at  Constantinople;  that 
many  cities  of  the  east  were  left  vacant,  and  that  in 
several  districts  of  Italy  the  harvest  and  the  vintage 
withered  on  ihe  ground.  The  triple  scourge  of  war, 
pestilence,  and  famine,  afflicted  the  subjects  of  Justi- 
nian, and  his  reign  is  disgraced  by  a  visihle  decrease 
of  the  human  species,  w  hich  has  never  been  repaired 
in  some  of  the  fairest  countries  of  the  globe.' 


CHAPTER  V. 

Idea  of  Roman  jurisprudence. —  The  la-.cs  o  f  the  Icings. — 
The  tieelve  tribes  of  the  decemvirs. —  The  laws  of  the 
people. — The  decrees  of  the  senate. —  The  edicts  of  the 
magistrates  and  emperors. — Authority  of  the  civilians. 
—  Code,  Pandects,  JVevels,  and  Institutes  of  Justinian  : 
— I.  Rights  of  persons. — II.  Rights  of  things. — III. 
Private  injuries  and  actions. — IV.  Crimes  and  punish- 
ments. 

The  civil  or  Ro-  The  vain  titles  of  the  victories  of 
man  law.  Justinian  are  crumbled  into  dust  :  but 
the  name  of  the  legislator  is  inscribed  on  a  fair  and 
everlasting  monument.  Under  his  reign,  and  by  his 
care,  the  civil  jurisprudence  was  digested  in  the  im- 
mortal works  of  the  Code,  the  Pandects,  and  the 
Institutes:1  the  public  reason  of  the  Romans  has 
been  silently  or  studiously  transfused  into  the  domes- 
tic institutions  of  Europe,b  and  the  laws  of  Justinian 


c  After  some  figures  of  rhetoric,  the  sands  of  the.  sea,  Jtc.  Procopius 
(Anecdot.  c.  IS.)  attempts  a  more  definite  account :  that  waia.  *u 
ftiXvv  pvpni  had  been  exterminated  under  the  reijrn  of  the  imperial 
daemon.  The  expression  is  obscure  in  grammar  and  arithmetic  ;  and 
a  literal  interpretation  would  produce  several  millions  of  millions. 
Alemannus  (p.  SO.)  and  Cousin  (lorn  iii  p.  178.)  translate  this  pas- 
sage, "  two  huiidred  millions  ;"  but  I  am  ignorant  of  their  motives.  If 
we  drop  the  pveiiSa;,  the  remaining  u^etuSw  a  myriad  of 

myriads,  would  furnish  one  hundred  millions,  a  number  not  wholly 
inadmissible. 

a  The  civilians  of  the  darker  ages  have  established  an  absurd  and 
incomprehensible  mode  of  quotation,  which  is  supported  by  authority 
and  custom.  In  their  references  to  the  Code,  the  Pandects,  and  the 
Institutes,  they  mention  the  number,  not  of  the  book,  but  only  of  ttie 
law  ;  and  content  themselves  with  reciting  the  first  words  of  the  title 
to  which  it  belongs;  and  of  these  titles  there  are  more  than  a  thousand. 
Ludewig  f  Vit.  Jusiihiahi,  p.  268.)  wishes  to  shake  off  this  pedantic 
yoke;  and  I  have  dared  to  adopt  the  simple  and  rational  method  of 
numbering  the  book,  the  title,  and  the  law. 

b  Germany,  Bohemia, Hungary,  Poland.'aild  Scotland,  have  received 
them  as  common  law  or  reason ;  in  France,  Italy,  &c.  they  possess  a 
direct  or  indirect  influence;  and  they  were  respected  in  England, 
from  Stephen  to  Edward  I.  our  national  Justinian.  (Duck,  de  Usii  et 
Auctoritate  Juris  Civilis,  1.  ii.  c.  1.  8—15.  Heineccius,  Hist.  Juris  Ger- 
maniri,  c.  3,  4.  No.  55  —  i24.  and  the  legal  historians  of  each  country.) 


still  command  the  respect  or  obedience  of  independent 
nations.  Wise  or  fortunate  is  the  prince  who  connects 
his  own  reputation  with  the  honour  and  interest  of  a 
perpetual  order  of  men.  The  defence  of  their  founder 
is  the  first  cause,  which  in  every  age  has  exercised  the 
zeal  and  industry  of  the  civilians.  They  piously  com- 
memorate his  virtues;  dissemble  or  deny  his  failings; 
and  fiercely  chastise  the  guilt  or  folly  of  the  rebels, 
who  presume  to  sully  the  majesty  of  the  purple.  The 
idolatry  of  love  has  provoked,  as  it  usually  happens, 
the  rancour  of  opposition;  the  character  of  Justinian 
has  been  exposed  to  the  blind  vehemence  of  flattery 
and  invective,  and  the  injustice  of  a  sect  (the  Anti- 
Tribonians)  has  refused  all  praise  and  merit  to  the 
prince,  his  ministers,  and  his  laws.c  Attached  to  no 
part}',  interested  only  for  the  truth  and  candour  rf  his- 
tory, and  directed  by  the  most  temperate  and  skilful 
guides/  I  enter  with  just  diffidence  on  the  subject  of 
civil  law,  which  has  exhausted  so  many  learned  lives, 
and  clothed  the  walls  of  such  spacious  libraries.  In 
a  single,  if  possible  in  a  short,  chapter,  I  shall  trace 
the  Roman  jurisprudence  from  Romulus  to  Jnstininn," 
appreciate  the  labours  of  that  emperor,  and  pause  lo 
contemplate  the  principles  of  a  science  so  important 
to  the  peace  and  happiness  of  society.  The  laws  of  a 
nation  form  the  most  instructive  portion  of  its  history; 
and.  although  I  have  devoted  myself  to  write  the  an- 
nals of  a  declining  monarch}',  I  shall  embrace  the  oc- 
casion to  breathe  the  pure  and  invigorating  air  of  the 
republic. 

The  primitive  government  of  Rome'  Laws  of  the 
was  composed,  with  some  political  skill,  kings  of  Rome, 
of  an  elective  king,  a  council  of  nobles,  and  a  general 
assembly  of  the  people.  War  and  religion  were  ad- 
ministered by  the  supreme  magistrate;  and  he  alone 
proposed  the  laws,  which  were  debated  in  the  senate, 
and  finally  ratified  or  rejected  by  a  majority  of  votes 
in  the  thirty  curiae  or  parishes  of  the  city.  Romulus, 
Numa,  and  Servius  Tullius,  are  celebrated  as  the 
most  ancient  legislators ;  and  each  of  them  claims  his 
peculiar  part  in  the  three-fold  division  of  Jurispru- 
dence.* The  laws  of  marriage,  the  education  of  chil- 
dren, and  the  authority  of  parents,  which  may  seem 
to  draw  their  orioin  from  nature  itself,  are  ascribed  to 
the  untutored  wisdom  of  Romulus.  The  law  of  na- 
tions and  of  religious  worship,  which  Numa  intro- 
duced, was  derived  from  his  nocturnal  converse  with 
the  nymph  Egeria.  The  civil  law  is  attributed  to  the 
experience  of  Servius  :  he  balanced  the  rights  and  for- 
tunes of  the  seven  classes  of  citizens;  and  guarded, 
by  fifty  new  regulations,  the  observance  of  contracts 
and  the  punishment  of  crimes.  The  state,  which  he 
had  inclined  towards  a  democracy,  was  changed  by 
the  last  Tarquin  into  lawless  despotism  ;  and  when 


c  Francis  Hotloman,  a  learned  and  acute  lawyer  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  wished  to  mortify  Cujacius,  and  to  please  the  chancellor 
de  l'Hopital.  His  Ami-Tribonianus  (which  I  have  never  been  able 
to  procure)  was  published  in  French  in  1G09;  and  his  sect  was  pro- 
pagated in  Germany.  (Heineccius,  Opp.  torn.  iii.  sylloge  iii.  p.  171 — 
183.) 

d  At  the  head  of  these  guides  I  shall  respectfully  place  the  learned 
and  perspicuous  Heineccius,  a  German  professor,  who  died  at  Halle 
in  the  year  1741  (See  his  Eloee  in  the  Nouvelle  Ribliolheque  Ger- 
manique,  torn.  ii.  p.  51 — 64.)  His  ample  works  have  been  collected 
in  eight  volumes  in  lio.  Geneva,  1743—1748.  The  treatises  which  I 
have  separately  used  are,  1.  Historia  Juris  Romani  et  Germanici,Lugd. 
Batav.  i740,  in  Svo.  2.  Syntagma  Anliquitatum  Romanam  Jurispru- 
dential! illustramium,  2  vols,  in  8vo.  Traject.  ad  Rhenum.  3.  Ele- 
menta  Ji  ris  Civilis  secundum  Ordinein  Institutionum.  I.ugd.  BaL 
1751,  in  Svo.  4.  Elements  J.  C.  secundum  Ordinem  Fandectarum, 
Traject.  1772,  in  Svo.  2  vols. 

e  Our  original  text  is  a  fragment  de  Origine  Juris  (Pandect.  1.  i.  tiu 
ii.)  of  Pomponius.  a  Roman  lawyer,  who  lived  under  the  Antonines. 
(Heinec.  loin.  iii.  syll.  iii.  p.  66—126.)  It  has  been  abridged,  and  pro- 
bably corrupted,  by  Tribonian,  and  since  restored  by  Bynkershoek. 
(Opp.  torn.  i.  p.  279  -304.) 

f  The  constitutional  history  of  the  kings  of  Rome  may  be  studied  in 
the  first  book  of  Livy,  and  more  copiously  in  Dionysius  Halicarnas- 
sensis,  (1.  ii.  p.  83—96.  119-130.  1.  iv.  p.  198-220.')  who  sometimes 
betrays  the  character  of  a  rhetorician  and  a  Greek. 

?  This  three-fold  division  of  the  law  wasapplied  to  the  three  Roman 
kings  by  Justus  Lipsius  ;  (Opp.  lorn.  iv.  p.  279.)  is  adopted  by  Gra\  ina: 
(Origines  Juris  Civilis,  p.  28.  edit.  Lips.  1737.)  and  is  reluctantly  ad 
mined  by  Mascou,  his  German  editor. 
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the  kingly  office  was  abolished,  the  patricians  en- 
grossed the  bent-fits  of  freedom.  The  royal  laws  be- 
came odious  or  obsolete;  the  mysterious  deposit  was 
silent! v  preserved  by  the  priests  and  nobles;  and  at 
the  end  of  sixty  years,  the  citizens  of  Rome  still  com- 
plained that  they  were  ruled  by  the  arbitrary  sentence 
of  the  magistrates.  Yet  the  positive  institutions  of 
the  kings  had  blended  themselves  with  the  public  and" 
private  manners  of  the  city  ;  some  fragments  of  that 
venerable  jurisprudence11  were  compiled  by  the  dili- 
gence of  antiquarians,'  and  above  twenty  texts  stiil 
speak  the  rudeness  of  the  Pelasgic  idiom  of  the 
Latins.k 

The  twelve  I  shall  not  repeat  the  well-known  story 
tables  <if  the  of  the  Decemvirs,1  who  sullied  bv  their 
Decemvirs.  actions  the  honour  of  inscribing  on  brass, 
or  wood,  or  ivory,  the  twelve  tables  of  the  Roman 
laws.m  They  were  dictated  by  the  rigid  and  jealous 
spirit  of  an  aristocracy,  which  had  yielded  with  reluc- 
tance to  the  just  demands  of  the  people.  But  the 
substance  of  the  twelve  tables  was  adapted  to  the  state 
of  the  city;  and  the  Romans  had  emerged  from  bar- 
barism, since  they  were  capable  of  studying  and  em- 
bracing the  institutions  of  their  more  enlightened 
neighbours.  A  wise  Epbesian  was  driven  by  envy 
from  his  native  country:  before  he  could  reach  the 
shores  of  Latium,  he  had  observed  the  various  forms 
of  human  nature  and  civil  society;  he  imparted  his 
knowledge,  to  the  legislatures  of  Rome,  and  a  statue 
was  erected  in  the  forum  to  the  perpetual  memory  of 
Hermodorus."  The  names  and  divisions  of  the  cop- 
per money,  the  sole  coin  of  the  infant  state,  were  of 
Dorian  origin:0  the  harvests  of  Campania  and  Sicily 
relieved  the  wants  of  a  people  whose  agriculture  was 
often  interrupted  hy  war  and  fiction;  and  since  the 
trade  was  established ,p  the  deputies  who  sailed  from 
the  Tiber,  might  return  from  the  same  harbours  with  a 
more  precious  cargo  of  political  wisdom.  The  colo- 
nies of  Great  Greece  bad  transported  and  improved  the 


h  The  most  ancient  Code  or  Digest  was  styled  Jus  Papirianvm, 
from  the  first  compiler.  I'apirius.  who  flourished  somewhat  before  or 
after  the  Rtgifugiwm.  (Pandect.  1.  i.  tit.  ii  )  The  best  judicial  critics, 
even  Bynkershook  (torn.  i.  p.  284,  IS.').)  and  Heineccius,  (Hist.  J.  C.  R. 
1.  i.  c  IS,  17.  and  Opp.  torn.  iii.  syllose  iv.  p  1 — 8.)  give  credit  to  this 
tale  of  Pomponius,  without  sufficiently  advenine  to  the  value  and 
rarity  of  such  a  monument  of  the  third  century  of  the  illiterate  city. 
I  much  suspect  that  the  Caius  Papirius,  the  Ponlifex  Maximus,  who 
revived  he  laws  of  Nutna,  (Dionys.  Hal.  1.  iii.  p.  171.)  left  only  an 
oral  tradition  ;  and  that  the  Jus  Papirianum  of  Granius  Flaccus  (Pan- 
dect. 1.  l.  lit.  xvi  leg.  144.)  was  not  a  commentary,  but  an  original 
work,  compiled  in  the  time  of  Cffisar.  (Censorin.  de  Die  Natali,  1.  iii. 
p.  13.    Duker  de  Latinitate  J.  C.  p.  157.) 

i  A  pompous,  though  feeble  attempt,  to  restore  the  original,  is  made 
in  the  Histoire  de  la  Jurisprudence  Romaine  of  Terasson,  p.  22 — 72. 
Paris,  1750,  in  folio;  a  work  of  more  promise  than  performance. 

k  In  the  year  1444,  seven  or  eight  tables  of  brass  were  duir  up  be- 
tween Cortona  and  Gubio.  A  part  of  these,  for  the  rest  is  Etruscan, 
represents  the  primitive  stale  of  the  Pelasgic  letters  and  language, 
which  are  ascribed  by  Herodotus  to  that  district  of  Italy;  (1.  i.  c. 
56— 5S.)  though  this  difficult  passage  may  be  explained  of  a  Crestona 
in  Th race.  (Notes  de  Larcher,  torn.  i.  p.  256— 261.)  The  savage  dialect 
of  the  Eugubine  tables  has  exercised,  and  may  still  elude,  the  divina- 
tion of  criticism  ;  but  the  root  is  undoubtedly  Latin,  of  the  same  age 
and  character  as  the  Saliare  Carmen,  which,  in  the  time  of  Horace, 
none  could  understand.  The  Roman  idiom,  by  an  infusion  of  Doric 
and  JEolic  Greek,  was  gradually  ripened  into  the  style  of  the  xii 
tables,  of  the  DuiUian  column,  of  Ennius,  of  Terence,  and  of  Cicero. 
(Gruter.  Inscript.  torn.  i.  p.  cxlii.  Scipiuit  Maffei,  Isinria  Diplomatica, 
p.  241—258.  Biblioth.  Ital.  torn.  iii.  p.  30—41.  174—205.  torn.  xiv.  p. 
1-.-2.) 

1  Compare  Livy  (1.  iii.  c.  31— 59.)  with  Dionysius  Halicarnassensis, 
(1.  x.  p.  644.  xi.  p.  691.)  How  concise  and  animated  is  the  Roman — 
how  prolix  and  lifeless  the  Greek  !  Yet  he  has  admirably  judged  the 
masters,  and  defined  the  rules,  of  historical  composition. 

m  From  the  historians  Heineccius  (Hist.  J.  R.  1.  i.  No.  26.)  main- 
tains that  the  twelve  tables  were  of  brass— areas  :  in  the  text  of  Pom- 
ponius we  read  choreas;  for  which  Scaliger  has  substituted  roboreus. 
(Eynkershoek,  p.  286.)  Wood,  brass,  and  ivory,  might  be  successively 
en. ployed. 

n  His  exile  is  mentioned  by  Cicero,  (Tusculan.  Queestion.  v.  36.) 
hi"  statue  by  Pliny.  (Hist.  Nal.  xxxiv.  1  .)  The  letter,  dream,  and 
prophecy  of  Heraclitus,  are  alike  spurious.  (Kpistola;  Graec.  Divers, 
p.  337.) 

o  This  intricate  subject  of  the  Sicilian  and  Roman  money,  is  ably 
discuss' d  by  Dr.  Bentley,  (Dissertation  on  the  epistles  of  Phalaris,  p. 
427 — 479.)  whose  powers  in  this  controversy  were  called  forth  by 
honour  and  resentment 

p  The  Romans,  or  their  n'lies,  saiirn  as  f  ir  as  the  fair  promontory 
of  Africa.  (Polyb.  1.  iii.  p.  I ',7.  edtt.Casaubon,  in  folio.)  Their  Vovages 
to  Cumse.  &r,  are  noticed  bv  I.ivv  ;  ml  T  ionveius 


!  arts  of  their  mother-country.    Cumae  and  Rhegium, 
Cr  >tona  and  Tarentum,  Agrigentum  and  Syracuse, 
were  in  the  rank  of  the  most  nourishing  cities.  The 
disciples  of  Pythagoras  applied  philosophy  to  the  use 
of  government;  the  unwritten  laws  of  Charomlas  ac- 
cepted the  aid  of  poetry  and  music,'  and  Zaleucus 
framed  the  republic  of  the  Loerians,  which  stood  with- 
out alteration  above  two  hundred  years. r  From  a  simi- 
lar motive  of  national  pride,  both  Livy  and  Dionysius 
'  are  willing  to  believe,  that  the  deputies  of  Rome  visited 
'  Athens  under  the  wise  and  splendid  administration  of 
;  Pericles;  and  the  laws  of  Solon  were  transfused  into 
I  the  twelve  tables.    If  such  an  embassy  had  indeed 
!  been  received  from  the  barbarians  of  Hesperia,  the 
Roman  name  would  have  been  familiar  to  the  Greeks 
I  before  the  reign  of  Alexander ; 1  and  the  faintest  evi- 
dence would  have  been  explored  and  celebrated  by  the 
j  curiosity  of  succeeding  times.    But  the  Athenian  rao- 
i  nutrients  are  silent :  m>r  will  it  seem  credible  that  the 
I  patricians  should  undertake  a  long  and  perilous  navi- 
j  gation  to  copy  the  purest  model  of  a  democracy.  In 
j  the  comparison  of  the  tables  of  Solon  with  those  of 
the  decemvirs,  some  casual  resemblance  may  be  found  : 
|  some  rules  which  nature  and  reason  have  revealed  to 
I  every  society ;  some  proofs  of  a  common  descent  from 
I  Egypt  or  Phoenicia.'    But  in  all  the  great  lines  of 
:  public  and  private  jurisprudence,  the  legislators  of 
|  Rome  and  Athens  appear  to  be  sirangers  or  adverse  to 
each  other. 

Whatever  might  be  the  origin  or  the  Their  character 
merit  of  the  twelve  tables,"  they  obtained  aml  influence, 
among  the  Romans  that  blind  and  partial  reverence 
which  the  lawyers  of  every  country  delight  lo  bestow 
on  their  municipal  institutions.  The  study  is  recom- 
mended by  Cic<<ro!  as  equally  pleasant  and  instructive. 
"  They  amuse  the  mind  by  remembrance  of  old  words 
and  the  portrait  of  ancient  manners ;  they  inculcate 
the  soundest  principles  of  government  and  morals  ; 
and  I  am  not  afraid  to  affirm,  that  the  brief  composi- 
tion of  the  decemvirs  surpasses  in  genuine  value  the 
libraries  of  Grecian  philosophy.  How  admirable," 
says  Tully,  with  honest  or  affected  prejudice,  "is  the 
wisdom  of  our  ancestors!  We  alone  are  the  masters 
of  civil  prudence,  and  our  superiority  is  the  more  con- 
spicuous, if  we  deign  to  cast  our  eyes  on  the  rude  and 
almost  ridiculous  jurisprudence  of  Draco,  of  .Solon, 

q  This  circumstance  would  alone  prove  the  antiquity  of  Charondas, 
the  legislator  of  Rhenium  and  Catana,  who,  hy  a  strange  error  of  Dio- 
dorus  Siculus,  (torn.  i.  1.  xii.  p.  485— 492.)  is  celebrated  long  afterwards 
as  the  author  of  the  policy  of  Thurium. 

r  Zaleucus,  whose  existence  has  been  rashly  attacked,  had  the  merit 
and  glory  of  converting  a  band  of  outlaws  (the  Loerians)  into  the  most 
virtuous  and  orderly  of  the  Greek  republics.  (See  two  Memoires  of  the 
Baron  ,'e  St.  Croix,  stir  la  Legislation  de  la  Grande  Grece  ;  Mem.  do 
l'Academie,  tom.xlii.  p.  276— 333.)  But  the  laws  of  Zaleucus  and  Cha- 
rondas, which  imposed  on  Diodorus  and  Stobaetis,  are  the  spurious 
composition  of  a  I'ythagorean  sophist,  whose  fraud  has  been  detected 
by  the  critical  sagacity  of  Benlley,  p.  335—377. 

s  I  seize  the  opportunity  of  t  racing  the  progress  of  this  national  in 
tercourse:  1.  Herodotus  and  Thucydides,  (A.  U.  C.  330 — 350.)  appear 
ignorant  of  the  name  and  existence  of  Rome.  (Joseph,  contra  Apion. 
torn.  ii.  1.  i.  c.  12.  p.  444.  edit.  Haverramp.)  2.  Theopompus,  (A.  TJ.  C. 
400.  Plin.  iii.  9.)  mentions  the  invasion  of  the  Gauls,  which  is  noticed 
in  looser  terms  by  Heraclides  Ponticus.  (Plutarch  in  Cammillo,  p. 292. 
edit.  H.  Stephan.)  3.  The  real  or  fabulous  embassy  of  the  Romans  to 
Alexander,  (A.  U.  O.  430.)  is  attested  by  Clitarchus,  (Plin.  iii.  9.)  by 
Aristus  and  Asolepiades,  (Arrian,  1.  vii.  p.  2  '4.  295.)  and  by  Hemnon 
of  Heraclea,  (apud  Pholium,  cod.  cexxiv.  p.  725.)  though  tacitly  de- 
nied by  Livy.  4.  Theophrastus  (A.  U.  C.  410.)  primus  externorum 
aliqua  de  Romariis  diligenlius  scripsit.  (Plin.  iii.  9.)  5.  Lvcophron 
(A.  U.  C.  430  —5011.)  scattered  the  first  seed  of  a  Trojan  colony  and 
the  fable  of  the  jEu.  id  :  (Cassandra,  1226  -1280.) 

A  bold  prediction  before  the  end  of  the  first  Punic  war! 

t  The  tenth  table,  de  modo  sepuluirae,  was  borrowed  from  Solon, 
(Cicero  de  Legibus,  ii.  23— 26  )  the  furtum  per  lancem  et  licium  con- 
ceptual, is  derived  by  Heineccius  from  the  manners  of  Athens.  (Anti- 
quitat.  Rom.  torn  ii.  p.  167— 175.)  The  right  of  killing  a  nocturnal 
thief,  was  declared  by  Moses,  Solon,  and  the  decemvirs.  (Exod.  xxii. 
3.  Demosthenes  contra  1  imocrateni,  torn.  i.  p.  736.  edit.  Retake. 
Macrob.  Saturnalia,  1.1.  c.  4.  Collalio  Legum  Mosaicarum  et  Koman- 
arum,  tit.  vii.  No.  I.  p.  218.  edit.  Cannegieter.) 

u  Bf<z,ri  xi.  /=i(.n  *i  is  the  praise  of  Diodorus,  (torn.  i.  1.  xii.  p. 
494.)  which  may  be  fairly  translated  by  the  elegant!  atque  absoluld 
brevitate  verborum  of  Aulus  Gellius.  (Noel.  Attic,  xxi.  1.) 

x  Listen  lo  Cicero  (de  Legibus,  ii.  23.)  and  his  representative  Cras- 
sus,  (de  Qratore,  i.  43.  44.) 
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and  of  Lycurgus."  The  twelve  tables  were  commit- 
ted to  'be  memory  of  the  young  and  the  meditation  of 
the  old  ;  they  were  transcribed  and  illustrated  with 
learned  diligence:  they  had  escaped  the  flames  of  the 
Gauls,  they  subsisted  in  the  age  of  Justinian,  and  their 
subsequent  loss  lias  been  imperfectly  restored  by  the 
labours  of  modern  critics/  But  although  these  vene- 
rable monuments  were  considered  as  the  rule  of  right, 
and  the  fountain  of  justice,1  they  were  overwhelmed 
by  the  weight  and  variety  of  new  laws,  which,  at  the 
end  of  five  centuries,  became  a  grievance  more  intole- 
rable than  the  vices  of  the  city.1  Three  thousand 
brass  plates,  the  acts  of  the  senate  and  people,  were 
deposited  in  the  capitol  :  b  and  some  of  the  acts,  as  the 
Julian  law  against  extortion,  surpassed  the  number  of 
a  hundred  chapters.0  The  decemvirs  had  neglected 
to  import  the  sanction  of  Zaleucus,  which  so  long 
maintained  the  integrity  of  his  republic.  A  Locrian 
who  proposed  any  new  law,  stood  forth  in  the  assem- 
bly of  the  people  with  a  cord  round  his  neck,  and  if 
the  law  was  rejected,  the  innovator  was  instantly 
strangled. 

Laws  of  the  The  decemvirs  had  been  named,  and 
people.  their  tables  were  approved, -by  an  assem- 
bly of  the  centuries,  in  which  riches  preponderated 
against  numbers.  To  the  first  class  of  Komans,  the 
proprietors  of  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  copper,11 
ninety-eight  votes  were  assigned,  and  only  ninety-five 
were  left  for  the  six  inf.  rior  classes,  distributed  ac- 
cording to  their  suhstance  by  the  artful  pel  icy  of  Ser- 
vius.  But  the  tribunes  soon  established  a  more  spe- 
cious and  popular  maxim,  that  every  citizen  has  an 
equal  right  to  enact  the  laws  which  he  is  bound  to 
obey.  Instead  of  the  centuries,  they  convened  the 
tribes;  and  the  patricians,  after  an  impotent  struggle, 
submitted  to  the  decrees  of  an  assembly,  in  which 
their  votes  were  confounded  with  those  of  the  meanest 
plebeians.  Yet  as  long  as  the  tribes  successively 
passed  over  narrow  bridges,'  and  gave  their  voices 
aloud,  the  conduct  of  each  citizen  was  exposed  to  the 
eyes  and  ears  of  his  friends  and  countrymen.  The 
insolvent  debtor  consulted  the  wishes  of  his  creditor; 
the  client  would  have  blushed  to  oppose  the  views  of 
his  patron;  the  general  was  followed  by  his  veterans; 
and  the  aspect  of  a  grave  magistrate  was  a  living  les- 
son to  the  multitude.  A  new  method  of  secret  ballot 
abolished  the  influence  of  fear  and  shame,  of  honour 
and  interest,  and  the  abuse  of  freedom  accelerated  the 
progress  of  anarchy  and  despotism.'    The  Romans 


y  See  Heineccius.  (Hist.  J.  R.  No.  29  -33.)  I  have  followed  the 
restoration  of  the  xii  tables  by  Gravina  (Origines  J.  C.  p.  280 — 307.) 
and  Terasson.  (Hist,  de  la  Jurisprudence  Romaine,  p.  94 — 20  ). ) 

z  Finis  cequi  juris.  (Tacit.  Annal.  iii.  27.)  Fous  oninis  publici  et 
privati  juris.  (T.  Liv.  iii.  34.) 

a  De  principiis  juris,  et  quibus  modis  ad  hanc.  multitudinem  infini- 
tam  ac  varietatem  leeiim  pervenlum  sit  altius  disseram.  (Tacit.  Ann. 
iii.  2.">.)  This  deep  disqu  sition  fills  only  two  paces,  but  they  are  the 
paces  of  Tacitus.  With  equal  s->nse,  but  with  less  energy,  Livy  (iii. 
34.)had  complained,  in  hoc  immensoaliarum  superalias  acervatarum 
legum  cumulo,  Sec. 

b  Suetonius  in  Vespasiano,  c.  8. 

c  Cicero  ad  Faniiliares,  viii.  8. 

d  Dionysius,  with  Arbuthnot,  and  most  of  the  moderns,  (except  Eis- 
enschmidt  dePonderibus,  Sec.  p.  137— ltO.)  represent  the  100,000 asses 
by  10,00!)  Attic  drachma?,  or  somewhat  more  than  300  pounds  sterling. 
But  their  calculation  can  apply  only  to  the  latter  limes,  when  the  as 
was  diminished  to  l-21th  of  its  ancient  weight ;  nor  can  1  believe  that 
in  the  first  age-=,  however  destitute  of  the  precious  metals,  a  sincle 
ounce  of  silver  could  have  been  exchanged  for  seventy  poundaof 
copper  or  brass.  A  more  simple  and  rational  method  is.  to  value  the 
copper  itself  according  to  the  present  rale,  and,  after  comparing  the 
mint  and  the  market  price,  the  Soman  and  avoirdupoise  weight,  the 
primitive  as  or  Roman  pound  of  copper  may  be  appreciated  at  one 
English  slnllinc,  and  the  100,000  asses  of  the  first  class  amounted  to 
5000  pounds  sterling.  It  will  appear  from  the  same  reckoning,  that 
an  ox  was  s  ild  at  Home  f„r  fi  .e  pounds,  a  sheep  for  ten  shillings,  and 
a  qu  Tier  of  wheat  for  one  pound  ten  shillings  :  (Festus.  p.  330.  edit. 
Dacier.  Plin.  Hist  Natur.  xviii.  4.)  nor  do  I  see  any  reason  to  reject 
these  consequences,  which  moderate  our  ideas  of  the  poverty  of  Hie 
first  Romans. 

e  Consult  the  common  writers  on  the  Roman  Comitia,  especially  Si- 
gonius  and  Beaufjrt.  Spanheim,  (de  Praestanlia  et  Usii  Numismalum, 
mm.  ii.  dissert.  X.  p.  1U2,  193.)  shows,  on  a  curious  medal,  the  Cisia, 
Pontes,  Septa,  Diribitor,  Sec. 

f  Cicero  (de  Legibus,  iii.  16.  17,  18.)  debates  this  constitutional 
question,  and  assigns  to  his  brotherQointus  the  most  unpopularside 


had  aspired  to  be  equM  ;  they  were  levelled  by  the 
equality  of  servitude;  u  d  the  dictates  of  Augustus 

:  were  patiently  ratified  by  the  formal  consent  of  the 
tribes  or  centuries.    Once,  and  once  only,  he  experi- 

|  enced  a  sincere  and  strenuous  opposition.  His  sub- 
jects had  resigned  ail  political  liberty  ;  they  defended 
tlje  freedom  of  domestic  life.  A  law  ■w  hich  enforced 
the  obligation,  and  strengthened  the  bonds,  of  mar- 
riage, was  clamorously  rejected  ;  Propertius,  in  the 
arms  of  Delia,  applauded  the  victory  of  licentious 
love;  and  the  project  of  reform  was  suspended  till 

'  a  new  and  more  iractable  generation  had  arisen  in 

j  the  world.8  Such  an  example  was  not  necessary  to 
instruct  a  prudent  usurper  of  the  mischief  of  popular 
assemblies;  and  their  abolition,  which  Augustus  had 
silently  prepared,  was  accomplished  without  resist- 
ance, and  almost  w  ithout  notice,  on  the  accession  of 
his  successor.11  Sixty  thousand  plebeian  legislators, 
whom  numbers  made  formidable,  and  poverty  secure, 
were  supplanted  by  six  hundred  senators,  w  ho  held 
their  honours,  their  fortunes,  and  their  lives,  by  the 
clemency  of  the  emperor.  The  loss  of  Decrees  of  the 
execmive  power  was  alleviated  by  the  senate, 
gift  of  legislative  authority  ;  and  Ulpian  might  assert, 
after  the  practice  of  two  hundred  years,  that  the  de- 
crees of  the  senate  obtained  the  force  and  validity  of 
laws.  In  the  times  of  freedom,  the  resolves  of  the  peo- 
ple had  often  been  dictated  by  the  passion  or  error  of 
the  moment:  the  Cornelian,  Pompeian,  and  Julian 
laws,  were  adapted  by  a  single  hand  to  the  prevailing 
disorders;  but  the  senate,  under  the  reign  of  the  Ca?- 
sars,  was  composed  of  magistrates  and  lawyers,  and 
in  questions  of  private  jurisprudence,  the  integrity  of 
their  judgment  was  seldom  perverted  by  fear  or  in- 
terest.' 

The  silence  or  ambiguity  of  the  laws  Edicts  of  the 
was  supplied  by  the  occasional  edicts  praetors, 
of  those  magistrates  who  were  invested  with  the 
honours  of  the  state.*  This  ancient  pierogative  of  the 
Roman  kings  was  transferred,  in  their  respective  offices, 
to  the  consuls  and  dictators,  the  censors  and  praetors  ; 
and  a  similar  right  was  assumed  by  the  tribunes  of 
the  people,  the  edilt  s,  and  the  proconsuls.  At  Rome, 
and  in  the  provinces,  the  duties  of  the  subject,  and  the 
intentions  of  the  governor,  were  proclaimed  ;  and  the 
civil  jurisprudence  was  reformed  by  the  annual  edicts 
of  the  supreme  judge,  the  praetor  of  the  city.  As  soon 
as  he  ascended  his  tribunal,  he  announced  by  the  voice 
of  the  crier,  and  afterwards  inscribed  on  a  white  wall, 
the  rules  which  he  proposed  to  follow  in  the  decision 
of  doubtful  cases,  and  the  relief  which  his  equity 
would  afford  from  the  precise  rigour  of  ancient  statutes. 
A  principle  of  discretion  more  congenial  to  monachy 
was  introduced  into  ihe  republic  :  the  art  of  respecting 
the  name,  and  eluding  the  efficacy,  of  the  laws,  was 
improved  by  successive  prjptors  ;  subtilties  and  fictions 
were  invented  to  defeat  the  plainest  meaning  of  the 
decemvirs,  and  where  the  end  was  salutary,  the  means 
were  frequently  absurd.  The  secret  or  probable  wish 
of  the  dead  was  suffered  to  prevail  over  the  order  of 
succession  and  the  forms  of  testaments;  and  the  clai- 
mant, who  was  excluded  from  the  character  of  heir, 
accepted  with  equal  pleasure  from  an  indulgent  praetor 
the  possession  of  the  goods  of  his  late  kinsman  or  bene- 
fictor.  In  the  redress  of  private  wrongs,  compensa- 
tions and  fines  were  substituted  to  the  obsolete  rigour 
of  the  twelve  tables;  time  and  space  were  annihilated 


c  Prae  lumultu  recusantium  preferre  non  potui.  (Sueton  in  August, 
c.  34.)  See  Propertius,  I.  ii.  eleg.  6.  Heineccius,  in  a  separale  history, 
has  exhausted  the  whole  subject  of  the  Julian  and  Papian-Poppaean 
laws.  (Opp.  loin.  vii.  P.  i.  p.  1  -479.) 

h  Tacii.  Annal.  i.  15.    Lipsius,  Excursus  E.  in  Taciturn. 

i  Non  ambicitur  senalum  jus  facere  posse,  is  ihe  decision  of  Ulpian, 
(1.  xvi.  ad  Edict,  in  Pandect.  1.  i.  lit.  leg.  9.)  Pomponius  laxes  the 
comilia  of  the  people  as  a  turba  hominum.  (Pandect.  1.  i.  til.  ii.  lee.  9.) 

k  The  jus  honorarium  of  the  praetors  and  other  magistrates  is  strictly 
defined  in  the  Latin  text  of  the  Institutes,  (1.  i.  til.  ii  No.  7.) and  more 
loosely  explained  in  the  Greek  paraphrase  of  Theophilus,  (p.  33  -38. 
edit.  Keiiz)  who  drops  the  important  word  honorarium. 
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by  fanciful  suppositions ;  and  the  plea  of  youth,  or 
fraud,  or  violence,  annulled  the  obligation,  or  excused 
the  performance,  of  an  inconvenient  contract.  A  juris- 
diction thus  vague  and  arbitrary  was  exposed  to  the 
most  dangerous  abuse  :  the  substance  as  well  as  the 
form  of  justice,  were  often  sacrificed  to  the  prejudices 
of  virtue,  the  bias  of  laudable  affection,  and  the  grosser 
seductions  of  interest  or  resentment.  But  the  errors  or 
vices  of  each  praetor  expired  with  his  annual  office; 
such  maxims  alone  as  had  been  approved  by  reason 
and  practice  were  copied  by  succeeding  judges;  the 
rule  of  proceeding  was  defined  by  the  solution  of  new 
cases ;  and  the  temptations  of  injustice  were  removed 
by  the  Cornelian  law,  which  compelled  the  praetor  of 
the  year  to  adhere  to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  his  first 
proclamation.1  It  was  reserved  for  the  curiosity  and 
learning  of  Hadrian,  to  accomplish  the  design  which 
had  been  conceived  by  the  genius  of  Caesar;  and  the 
praetorship  of  Salvius  Julian,  an  eminent  lawyer,  was 
immortalized  by  the  composition  of  the  perpetual 
The  perpetual  edict.  This  well-di jested  code  was 
edict.  ratified  by  the  emperor  and  the  senate ; 
the  long  divorce  of  law  and  equity  was  at  length 
reconciled  ;  and,  instead  of  the  twelve  tables,  the  per- 
petual edict  was  fixed  as  the  invariable  standard  of 
civil  jurisprudence.1" 

Constitutions  of  From  Augustus  to  Trajan,  the  modern 
the  emperors.  Caesars  were  content  to  promulgate  their 
edicts  in  the  various  characters  of  a  Roman  magistrate  ; 
and,  in  the  decrees  of  the  senate,  the  epistles  and 
orations  of  the  prince  were  respectfully  inserted.  Ha- 
drian "  appears  to  have  been  the  first  who  assumed, 
without  disguise,  the  plenitude  of  legislative  power. 
And  this  innovation,  so  agreeable  to  his  active  mind, 
was  countenanced  by  the  patience  of  the  times,  and 
his  long  absence  from  the  seat  of  government.  The 
same  policy  was  embraced  by  succeeding  monarchs, 
and,  according  to  the  harsh  metaphor  of  Tertullian. 
"the  gloomy  and  intricate  forest  of  ancient  laws  was 
cleared  away  by  the  axe  of  royal  mandates  and  Consti- 
tutions.'"0 During  four  centuries,  from  Hadrian  to 
Justinian,  the  public  and  private  jurisprudence  was 
moulded  by  the  will  of  the  sovereign  ;  and  few  institu- 
tions, either  human  or  divine,  were  permitted  to  stand 
on  their  former  basis.  The  origin  of  imperial  legisla- 
tion was  concealed  by  the  darkness  of  ages  and  the 
terrors  of  armed  despotism  ;  and  a  double  fiction  was 
propagated  by  the  servility,  or  perhaps  the  ignorance, 
of  the  civilians,  who  basked  in  the  sunshine  of  the 
Roman  and  Byzantine  courts.  1.  To  the  prayer  of  the 
ancient  Caesars,  the  people  or  the  senate  had  sometimes 
granted  a  personal  exemption  from  the  obligation  and 
penalty  of  particular  statutes;  and  each  indulgence 
was  an  act  of  jurisdiction  exercised  by  the  republic  over 
the  first  of  her  citizens.  His  humble  privilege  was  at 
length  transformed  into  the  prerogative  of  a  tyrant ; 
and  the  Latin  expression  of  "  released  from  the  laws,'"'' 


1  Dion  Cassius  (tom.i.  1.  xxxvi.  p.  100.)  fixes  the  perpetual  edicts  in 
the  year  of  Rome  686.  Their  institution,  however,  is  ascribed  to  the 
year 5S5  in  the  Acta  Diurna,  which  have  been  published  from  the 

fiapers  of  Ludovicus  Vives.  Their  authenticity  is  supported  or  al- 
owed  by  Pighius,  (Annal.  Roman,  lorn.  ii.  p.  377,  37S.)  Graevius,  (ad 
Sueton.  p.  77S.)  Dodwell,  (Prfeleciion.  Cambden,  p.  665.)  and  Heinec- 
cius:  but  a  single  word,  Scutum  Chnbricum,  delects  the  forgery. 
(Movie's  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  303.) 

m  The  history  of  edicts  is  composed,  anil  the  text  of  the  perpetual 
edict  is  restored,  by  the  master-hand  of  Hemeccius,  (Opp.  torn.  vii. 
P.  ii  p.  1—364.)  in  whose  researches  I  miiiht  safely  acquiesce.*  In 
the  Academy  of  Inscriptions,  I\I.  Bouchaud  has  given  a  series  of  me- 
m  iirs  to  this  interesting  subject  of  law  and  literature. 

n  His  laws  are  the  first  in  the  Code.  See  Dodwell,  (Pralect 
Cambden,  p.  319—340.)  who  wanders  from  the  subject  in  confused 
reading  and  feeble  paradox. 

o  Tolain  illatn  veterem  et  squallenlem  sylvan)  legum  novis  prin 
cipaliuin  rescriptorum  et  edictorum  secunbits  ruscatis  et  carditis. 
(Apolotrei.  c.  4.  p.  50.  edit.  Havercamp.)  He  proceeds  to  praise  the 
recent  firmness  of  Severus,  who  repealed  the  useless  or  pernicious 
laws,  without  any  regard  to  their  age  or  authority. 

p  The  constitutional  style  of  Legibus  Solid  us  is  misinterpreted 
by  the  an  or  ignorance  of  Dion  Cassius,  (torn.  i.  1.  liii.  p.  713.)  On 


•  [This  Kttontion  wit  only  li  e  beginning  of  a  v.-ork  fount  amour  the  i.aj-eni  of  Hem- 
eecius.  and  puUiibed  after  hi,  death.  I— G. 


was  supposed  to  exalt  ihe  emperor  above  all  human 
restraints,  and  to  leave  his  conscience  and  reason  as 
the  sacred  measure  of  his  conduct.  2.  A  similar 
dependence  was  implied  in  the  decrees  of  the  senate, 
which,  in  every  reign,  defined  the  titles  and  powers  of 
an  elective  magistrate.  But  it  was  not  before  the 
ideas,  and  even  the  language,  of  the  Romans  had  been 
corrupted,  that  a  royal  law,'  and  an  irrevocable  gift  of 
the  people,  were  created  by  the  fancy  of  Ulpian,  or 
more  probably  of  Tribonian  himself : r  and  the  origin 
of  imperial  power,  though  false  in  fact,  and  slavish  in 
its  consequence,  was  supported  on  a  Their  legislative 
principle  of  freedom  and  justice.  "The  power, 
pleasure  of  the  emperor  has  the  vigour  and  effect  of 
law,  since  the  Roman  people,  by  the  royal  law,  have 
transferred  to  their  prince  the  full  extent  of  their  own 
power  and  sovereignty.""  The  will  of  a  single  man, 
of  a  child  perhaps,  was  allowed  to  prevail  over  the 
wisdom  of  aires  and  the  inclinaiions  of  millions:  and 
the  degener?te  Greeks  were  proud  to  declare,  that  in  his 
hands  alone  the  arbitrary  exercise  of  legislation  could 
be  safety  deposited.  "What  interest  or  passion," 
exclaims  Theophilus  in  the  court  of  Justinian,  "  can 
reach  the  calm  and  sublime  elevation  of  the  monarch  ? 
he  is  already  master  of  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  his 
subjects:  and  those  who  have,  incurred  his  displeasure, 
are  already  numbered  with  the  dead."'  Disdaining 
the  language  of  flattery,  the  historian  may  confess,  that 
in  questions  of  private  jurisprudence,  the  absolute  sove- 
reign of  a  great  empire  can  seldom  be  influenced  by 
any  personal  considerations.  Virtue,  or  even  reason, 
will  suggest  to  his  impartial  mind,  that  he  is  the  guar- 
dian of  peace  and  equity,  and  that  the  interest  of  soci- 
ety is  inseparably  connected  wilh  his  own.  Under 
the  weakest  and  most  vicious  reign,  the  seat  of  justice 
was  filled  by  the  wisdom  and  integrity  of  Papinian 
and  Ulpian  ;  u  and  the  purest  materials  of  the  Code  and 
Pandects  are  inscribed  with  the  names  of  Caracal  la 
and  his  ministers."  The  tyrant  of  Rome  was  some- 
times the  benefactor  of  the  provinces.  A  dagger 
terminated  the  crimes  of  Domitian  ;  but  the  prudence 
ofNerva  confirmed  his  acts,  which,  in  the  joy  of  their 
deliverance,  had  bfjen  rescinded  b}'  an  indignant 
senate.?  Yet  in  the  rescripts'  replies  to  •pnPirl 
the  consultations  of  the  magistrates,  the 
wisest  of  princes  might  be  deceived  by  a  partial 
exposition  of  the  case.  And  this  abuse,  which  placed 
their  hasty  decisions  on  the  same  level  with  mature 
and  deliberate  acts  of  legislation,  was  ineffectually 
condemned  by  the  sense  and  example  of  Trajan.  The 
rescripts  of  the  emperor,  his  grants  and  decrees,  his  edicts 
and  pragmatic  sanctions,  were  subscribed  in  purple 
ink,3  and  transmitted  to  the  provinces  as  general  or 


•  rescripts. 


this  occasion  his  editor,  Reimar,  joins  the  universal  censure  which 
freedom  and  criticism  have  pronounced  against  that  slavish  historian. 

q  The  tcord  (Lex  Kegia)  was  still  more  recent  than  the  thing. 
The  slaves  uf  Com  modus  or  Caracalla  would  have  started  at  the 
name  of  royally. 

r  See  Gravina  (Opp.  p.  SGI — 512.)  and  Beaufort.  (Republique  Ro- 
maine,  torn.  i.  p.  255  —  274.)  He  has  made  a  proper  use  of  two  disser- 
tations by  John  Frederic  Gronovius  and  Noidt,  both  translated,  wilh 
valuable  notes,  by  Barheyrac,  2  vols,  in  12mo.  1731. 

tnslilUt.  1.  i.  lit.  ii.  No.  6.  Pandect.  1.  i.lit.  iv.  leg.  1.  Cod.  Jus- 
tinian. 1.  i.  tit.  xvii.  leg.  1.  No.  7.  In  his  Antiquities  and  Elements, 
Heineccius  has  amply  treated  de  constilutionibus  principum,  which 
are  illustrated  by  GodefroY  (Comment,  ad  Cod.  Theodos.  1.  i.  lit.  i.  ii. 
Ml.)' and  Gravina.  (p.  87—90  ) 

t  Theophilus,  in  Paraphras.  Gnec.  Institut.  p.  33,  34.  edit.  Peitz. 
For  his  person,  time,  writings,  see  ihe  Theophilus  of  J.  H.  Mylius, 
Excurs.  iii.  p.  1034—1073. 

u  There  is  mere  envy  than  reason  in  the  complaint  of  Macrinus: 
(Jul.  Capitol  in.  c.  13.)  Nefas  esse  leges  vid<  ri  Commodi  et  Caracalla 
et  hnminum  impcrit  orutn  v  dun  tat  eg.  Commndus  was  made  a  Divus 
by  Severus  (Dodwell-,  Prajlect.  viii.  p.  324, 325  )  Yet  he  occurs  only 
twice  in  the  Pandects. 

i  Of  Ant  mi-ius  Caracalla  aloim  200  constitutions  are  extant  in  the 
Code,  and  wilh  his  father  160.  These  two  princes  are  quoted  fifty 
times  in  the  Pandects,  and  eight  in  the  Institutes.  (Tr-rasson,  p. 265.) 

y  Plin.  Secund.  Epistol.  x.  66.    Sueton  in  Domitian.  c.  23. 

*  It  was  a  maxim  of  Constantino,  contra  jus  resenpta  non  valeant. 
(Cod.  Theodos.  1.  i.  tit.  ii.  leg.  1.)  The  emperors  reluctantly  allow 
some  scrutiny  into  ihe  law  and  the  fact,  some  delay,  petition,  Jcc; 
but  Ihese  insufficient  remedies  are  too  much  in  the  discretion  and  at 
the  peril  of  the  judge. 

»  A  compound  of  vermilion  and  cinnabar,  which  marks  the  impe. 
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special  laws,  which  the  magistrates  were  bound  to 
execute,  and  the  people  to  obey.  But  as  their  number 
continually  multiplied,  the  rule  of  obedience  became 
each  day  more  doubtful  and  obscure,  till  the  will  of 
the  sovereign  was  fixed  and  ascertained  in  the  Gre- 
gorian, the  Hermogenian,  and  the  Theodosian  codes. 
Tha  two  first,  of  which  some  fragments  have  escaped, 
were  framed  by  two  private  lawyers,  to  preserve  the 
constitutions  of  the  pagan  emperors  from  Hadrian  to 
Constantine.  The  third,  which  is  still  extant,  was 
digested  in  sixteen  books  by  the  order  of  the  younger 
Theodosius,  to  consecrate  the  laws  of  the  christian 
princes  from  Constantine  to  his  own  reign.  But  the 
three  codes  obtained  an  equal  authority  in  the  tri- 
bunals; and  any  act  which  was  not  included  in  the 
sacred  deposit  might  be  disregarded  by  the  judge  as 
spurious  or  obsolete.b 

Forms  of  the  Among  savage  nations,  the  want  of 
Koman  law.  letters  is  imperfectly  supplied  by  the  use 
of  visible  signs,  which  awaken  attention,  and  perpetu- 
ate the  remembrance  of  any  public  or  private  transac- 
tion. The  jurisprudence  of  the  first  Roman1:  exhibited 
the  scenes  of  a  pantomime  ;  the  words  were  adapted 
to  the  gestures,  and  the  slightest  error  or  neglect  in 
the  forms  of  procei  ding  was  sufficient  to  annual  the 
substance  of  the  fairest  claim.  The  communion  of  the 
marriage-life  was  denoted  b}r  the  necessary  elements 
of  fire  and  water;  c  ami  thp  divorced  wife  resigned  the 
bunch  of  keys  by  the  delivery  of  which  she  had  been 
invested  wi;h  the  government  of  the  family.  The 
manumission  of  a  son,  or  a  slave,  was  performed  by 
turning  him  round  with  a  gentle  blow  on  the  cheok  :  a 
work  was  prohibited  by  the  casting  of  a  stone;  pre- 
scription was  interrupted  by  thp  breaking  of  a  branch; 
the  clenched  fist  was  the  symbol  of  a  pledge  or  deposit ; 
the  ri'iht  hand  was  the  grift  of  faith  and  confidence. 
The  indenture  of  covenants  was  a  hroken  straw;  weights 
and  scales  were  introduced  into  every  payment,  and 
the  heir  who  accepted  a  testament,  was  sometimes 
obliged  to  snap  his  fingers,  to  cast  aways  bis  garments, 
and  to  leap  and  dance  with  real  or  affected  transport. d 
If  a  citizen  pursued  any  stolen  goods  into  a  neigh- 
bour's house,  he  concealed  his  nakedness  with  a  linen 
towel,  and  hid  his  face  v  ith  a  masque  or  bason,  lest 
he  should  encounter  the  eyes  of  a  virgin  or  a  matron. ' 
In  a  civil  action,  the  plaintiff  touched  the  ear  of  his 
witness,  seized  his  reluctant  adversary  by  the  neck, 
and  implored,  in  solemn  lamentation,  the  aid  of  his  fel- 
low-citizens. The  two  competitors  grasped  each  oth- 
er's hand  as  if  they  stood  prepared  for  combat  hef  re  the 
tribunal  of  the  praetor  ;  be  commanded  them  to  produce 
the  object  of  the  dispute  ;  they  went,  they  returned 
with  measured  steps,  and  a  clod  of  earth  was  cast  at 
his  feet  to  represent  the  field  for  which  they  contended. 
This  occult  sc'ence  of  the  words  and  actions  of  law 
was  the  inheritance  of  the  pontiffs  and  the  patricians 
Like  the  Chaldean  astrelogers,  ihey  announced  to  their 
clients  the  days  of  business  and  repose  ;  these  impor- 
tant trifles  were  interwoven  with  the  religion  ofNuma  ; 
and,  after  the  publication  of  the  twelve  tables,  the  Ro- 
man people  were  still  enslaved  by  the  ignorance  of 
judicial  proceedings.    The  treachery  of  some  plebeian 


rial  diplomas  from  Leo  T.  (A.  T).  47n.)  to  the  f  ill  of  the  Greek  empire. 
(Bibliothoque  Raisonnce  (le  la  Diplomatique,  torn.  i.  p.  509 — 514. 
Lami,  <1»  Erudiiione  Apostolorum,  torn.  ii.  p.  720— 726.) 

b  SchuKing, Jurisprudenlia  Ante-Jiislinianea,  p  68!— 718.  Cujacius 
assigned  to  Gregory  the  reigns  from  Hadrian  to  Gallienus,  and  the 
continuation  to  his  fell  iw-labourer  Hertn 'genes.  This  general  divi- 
sion may  be  just;  but  they  often  trespassed  on  each  oitv  r's  ground. 

c  Sccevola,  most  probably  Q.  Servidius  Screvola  the  master  of 
Papinian.  considers  this  acceptance  of  fire  atid  water  as  the  essence 
of  marriage.  (Pandect.  1.  xxiv.  tit.  1.  leg.  66.  See  Heineccius,  Hist. 
J.  R.  No.  317.) 

d  Cirero  (de  Officiis.  iii.  19.)  may  state  an  ideal  case,  but  St.  Am- 
brose (de  Officiis,  iij.  2.)  appeals  to  the  practice  of  his  own  times, 
which  he  understood  as  a  I  iwver  and  a  magistrate.  (Schulling  ad 
Ulpian.  Fragment,  lit  xxii.  No.  28.  p.  643,  644.) 

t  Thefunum  lance  licioque  conceptum  was  no  longer  understood 
in  the  lime  of  the  Antonines.  (Aulus  Gellius,  xvi.  HI.)  The  Attic 
derivation  of  Heineccius  (Aiuiquiiat.  Rom.  1.  iv.  lit.  i.  No.  13 — 21.)  is 
supported  by  the  evidence  of  Aristophanes,  li is  scholiast,  and  Pollux. 


officers  at  length  revealed  the  profitable  mystery :  in  a 
more  enlightened  age,  the  legal  actions  were  derided 
and  observed  ;  and  the  same  antiquity  which  sanctified 
the  practice,  obliterated  the  use  and  meaning,  of  thif 
primitive  language.' 

A  more  liberal  art  was  cultivated,  Succession  of  the 
however,  by  the  sages  of  Rome,  who,  c'v''  lawyers, 
in  a  stricter  sense,  may  be  considered  as  the  authors 
of  the  civil  law.  The  alteration  of  the  idiom  and 
manners  of  the  Romans  rendered  the  style  of  the' 
twelve  tables  less  familiar  to  each  rising  generation, 
and  the  doubtful  passages  were  imperfectly  explained 
by  the  study  of  legal  antiquarians.  To  define  the 
ambiguities,  to  circumscribe  the  latitude,  to  apply  the 
principles,  to  extend  the  consequences,  to  reconcile 
the  real  or  apparent  contradictions,  was  a  much  nobler 
and  more  important  task  ;  and  the  province  of  legisla- 
tion was  silently  invaded  by  the  expounders  of  ancient 
statutes.  Thiir  subtle  interpretations  concurred  with 
the  equity  of  the  praetor,  to  reform  the  tyranny  of  the 
darker  ages  :  however  strange  or  intricate  the  means, 
it  was  the  aim  of  artificial  jurisprudence  to  restore  the 
simple  dictates  of  nature  and  reason,  and  the  skill  of 
private  citizens  was  useful)}'  employed  to  undermine 
the  public  institutions  of  their  c<  untry.  The  revolu- 
tion of  almost  one  thousand  years,  from  the  twelve 
tables  to  the  reign  of  Justinian,  may  be  divided  into 
three  ppriods  almost  equal  in  duration,  and  distinguish- 
ed from  each  other  by  the  mode  of  instruction  and  the 
character  of  the  civilians.*  Pride  and  ignorance  con- 
tributed, during-  the  first  period,  to  con-  The  first  period 
fine  w  ithin  narrow  limits  the  science  of  A.  U.  C. 
the  R.  man  law.  On  the  pub'ic  days  of  303—648. 
market  or  assembly,  the  masters  of  the  art  were  seen 
walking  in  the  forum  ready  to  impart  the  needful 
advice  to  the  meanest  of  their  fellow-citizens,  from 
whose  votes,  on  a  future  occasion,  they  might  solicit 
a  grateful  return.  As  their  years  and  honours  increas- 
ed, they  seated  themselves  at  home  on  a  chair  or 
thr  ne,  to  expect  with  patient  gravity  the  visits  of 
their  clients,  who  at  the  dawn  of  day,  from  the  town 
and  country,  began  to  thunder  at  their  door.  The 
duties  of  social  life,  and  the  incidents  of  judicial  pro- 
ceeding, were  the  ordinary  subject  of  these  consulta- 
tions, and  the  verbal  or  written  opinion  of  the  juris- 
consults was  framed  according  to  the  rules  of  prudence 
and  law.  The  yout'  s  of  their  rwn  order  and  family 
were  permitted  to  listen  ;  their  children  enjoyed  the 
benefit  of  more  private  lessons,  and  the  Mucian  race 
was  long1  renowned  for  the  hereditary  knowledge  of 
the  civil  law.  The  second  period,  the  learned  and 
splendid  age  of  jurisprudence,  may  be  second  period, 
extended  from  the  birth  of  Cicero  to  the  A.U.  C. 
reign  of  Sevprus  Alexander.  A  system  648—938. 
was  formed,  schools  were  instituted,  books  were  com- 
posed, and  both  the  living  and  the  dead  became  sub- 
servient to  the  instruction  of  the  student.  The  tripar- 
tite of  yElius  Pajtus,  sumamed  Catus,  or  the  Cunning, 
was  preserved  as  the  eldest  work  of  jurisprudence. 
Cato  the  censor  derived  some  additional  fame  from 
his  legal  studies,  and  those  of  his  son  :  the  kindred 
appellation  of  Mucius  Scaevola  was  illustrated  by 


I  In  his  Oration  for  Mnrena,  (c.  9— 13.)  Cicero  turns  into  ridicule 
the  firms  and  mysteries  of  the  civilians,  which  are  represented  with 
more  candour  by  Aulus  Gellius,  (Noel.  Attic,  xx.  10.)  Gravina,  (Opp. 
p.  265.  266,  2G7.)  and  Heineccius.  (Antiquilat.  1.  iv.  tit.  vi.) 

e  The  series  of  the  civil  lawyers  is  deduced  from  Pomponius,  (de 
Origine  Juris  Pandect  1.  i.  tit.  ii.)  The  moderns  have  discussed,  with 
learning  aDd  criticism,  this  branch  of  literary  history:  and  among 
these  I  have  chiefly  been  guided  by  Gravina,  (p.  41 — 79.)  and  Heinec- 
cius. (Hist.  J.  R.  No.  113— 351.)  Cicero,  more  especially  in  his  books 
dp  Oratore.  de  Claris  Orateribus,  de  Legions,  and  the  Clavis  Cicero- 
niana  of  Ernesli,  (under  the  names  of  Mucius,  &c.)  afT ird  much 
genuine  and  pleasing  information.  Horace  often  alludes  to  the 
morning  labours  of  the  civilians,  (Serin.  I.  i  10.  Epist.  II.  i.  103,  ice.) 

Agricolam  laudat  juris  legumrnie  peritus 
Sub  galli  caiuum,  consultor  ubi  ostia  pulsat. 

Homse  dulce  din  foil  et  sulemne,  reclusa 
Mane  domo  vigilare,  clienli  promere  jura. 
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three  sages  of  the  law  ;  but  the  perfection  of  the 
science  was  ascribed  to  Servius  Sulpieius  their  disci- 
ple, and  the  friend  of  Tully  ;  and  the  long  succession, 
which  shone  with  equal  lustre  under  the  republic  and 
under  the  Caesars,  is  finally  closed  by  the  respectable 
characters  of  Papinian,  of  Paul,  and  of  Ulpian.  Their 
nanus,  and  the  various  titles  of  their  productions, 
have  been  minutely  preserved,  and  the  example  of 
Labeo  may  suggest  some  idea  of  their  diligence  and 
fecundity.  That  eminent  lawyer  of  the  Augustan  age 
divided  the  year  betwpen  the  city  and  country,  between 
business  and  composition  ;  and  four  hundred  books 
are  enumerated  as  the  fruit  of  his  retirement.  Of  the 
collections  of  his  rival  Capito,  the  two  hundred  and 
fifty-ninth  book  is  expressly  quoted;  and  few  teachers 
could  deliver  their  opinions  in  less  than  a  century  of 
Third  period,  volumes.  In  the  third  period,  between 
A.  U.  C.  the  reigns  of  Alexander  and  Justinian, 
988— 1230.  lne  ()rac|es  0f  jurisprudence  were  almost 
mute.  The  measure  of  curiosity  had  been  filled  ;  the 
throne  was  occupied  by  tyrants  and  barbarians ;  the 
active  spirits  were  diverted  by  religious  disputes,  and 
the  professors  of  Rome,  Constantinople,  and  Berytus, 
were  humbly  content  to  repeat  the  lessons  of  their 
more  enlightened  predecessors.  From  the  slow  advan- 
ces and  rapid  decay  of  these  legal  studies,  it  may  be 
inferred,  that  they  require  a  state  of  peace  and  refine- 
ment. From  the  multitude  of  voluminous  civilians 
who  fill  the  intermediate  space,  it  is  evident,  that  such 
studies  may  be  pursued,  and  such  works  may  be 
performed,  with  a  common  share  of  judgment,  expe- 
rience, and  industry.  The  genius  of  Cicero  and  Virgil 
was  more  sensibly  felt,  as  each  revolving  age  had 
been  found  incapable  of  producing  a  similar  or  a  se- 
cond :  but  the  most  eminent  teachers  of  the  law  were 
assured  of  leaving  disciples  equal  or  superior  to  them- 
selves in  merit  and  reputation. 
Their  philo-  •  The  jurisprudence  which  had  been 
sophy.  grossly  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  first 
Romans,  was  polished  and  improved  in  the  seventh 
century  of  the  city,  by  the  alliance  of  Grecian  philo- 
sophy. The  Scaevolas  had  been  taught  by  use  and 
experience  ;  hut  Servius  Sulpieius  was  the  first  civilian 
who  established  bis  art  on  a  certain  and  general  theory.*1 
For  the  discernment  of  truth  and  falsehood  he  applied, 
as  an  infallible  rule,  the  logic  of  Aristotle  and  the 
stoics,  reduced  particular  cases  to  general  principles, 
and  diffused  over  the  shapeless  mass  the  light  of  order 
and  eloquence.  Cicero,  his  contemporary  and  friend, 
declined  the  reputation  of  a  professed  lawyer;  but  the 
jurisprudence  of  his  country  was  adorned  by  his 
incomparable  genius,  which  converts  into  gold  every 
object  that  it  touches.  After  the  example  of  Plato, 
he  composed  a  republic  ;  and,  for  the  use  of  his  repub- 
lic, a  treatise  of  laws  ;  in  which  he  labours  to  deduce, 
from  a  celestial  origin,  the.  wisdom  and  justice  of  the 
Roman  constitution.  The  whole  universe,  according 
to  his  sublime  hypothesis,  forms  one  immense  com- 
monwealth :  gods  and  men,  who  participate  of  the 
same  essence,  are  members  of  the  same  community  ; 
reason  prescribes  the  law  of  nature  and  nations  ;  and 
all  positive  institutions,  however  modified  by  accident 
or  custom,  are  drawn  from  the  rule  of  right,  which 
the  Deity  has  inscribed  on  every  virtuous  mind. 
From  these  philosophical  mysteries,  he  mildly  ex- 
cludes the  sceptics  who  refuse  to  believe,  and  the 
Epicureans  who  are  unwilling  to  act.  The  latter 
disdain  the  care  of  the  republic  ;  he  advises  them  to 
slumber  in  their  shady  gardens.  But  he  humbly 
entreats  that  the  new  academy  would  be  silent,  since 
her  bold  objections  would  too  soon  destroy  the  fair 
and  well-ordered  structure  of  his  lofty  system.'  Plato, 

h  Crassus,  or  rather  Cicero  himself,  proposes  (de  Oralore,  i.  41,  1'2.) 
an  idea  of  the  art  or  science  of  jurisprudence,  which  the  eloquent, 
but  illiterate,  Antonius  (i.  58  )  affects  to  deride.  It  was  partly  exe- 
cuted by  Servius  Sulpieius,  (in  Bruto,  c.  41.)  whose  praises  are  ele- 
gantly varied  in  the  classic  Latinity  of  the  Roman  Gravina,  (p.  GO.) 

i  Perturbatricem  autem  omnium  harum  rerum  academiam,  han 
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Aristotle,  and  Zeno,  he  represents  as  the  only  teachers 
who  arm  and  instruct  a  citizen  for  the  duties  of  social 
life.  Of  these,  the  armour  of  the  stoics k  was  found  to 
be  of  the  firmest  temper;  and  ii  was  chiefly  worn,  both 
for  use  and  ornament,  in  the  schools  of  jurisprudence. 
From  the  poTtico,  the  Roman  civilians  learned  to  live, 
to  reason,  and  to  die  :  but  they  imbibed  in  some  degree 
the  •  prejudices  of  the  sect;  the  love  of  paradox,  the 
pertinacious  habits  of  dispute,  and  a  minute  attach- 
ment to  words  and  verbal  distinctions.  The  superior- 
ity of  form  to  matter  was  introduced  to  ascertain  the 
right  of  property  :  and  the  equality  of  crimes  is  coun- 
tenanced by  an  opinion  of  Trebatius,1  that  he  who 
touches  the  ear,  touches  the  whole  body  ;  and  that  he 
who  ste;ils  from  a  heap  of  corn,  or  a  hogshead  of 
wine,  is  guilty  of  the  entire  theft.01 

Arms,  eloquence,  and  the  study  of  the  . 
civil  law,  promoted  a  citizen  to  the  hon-  rl  y' 

ours  of  the  Roman  state;  and  the  three  professions 
were  sometimes  more  conspicuous  by  their  union  in 
the  same  character.  In  the  composition  of  the  edict, 
a  learned  praetor  gave  a  sanction  and  preference  to  his 
private  sentiments;  the  opinion  of  a  censor,  or  a  con- 
sul, was  entertained  with  respect;  and  a  doubtful 
interpretation  of  the  laws  might  be  supported  by  the 
virtues  or  triumphs  of  the  civilian.  The  patrician 
arts  were  long  protected  by  the  veil  of  mystery  ;  and. 
in  m'  re  enlightened  times,  the  freedom  of  inquiry 
established  the  general  principles  of  jurisprudence. 
Subtle  and  intricate  cases  were  elucidated  by  the  dis- 
putes of  the  forum  :  rules,  axioms,  and  definitions" 
were  admitted  as  the  genuine  dictates  of  reason;  and 
the  consent  of  the  legal  professors  was  interwoven 
into  the  practice  of  the  tribunals.  But  these  interpre- 
ters could  neither  enact  nor  execute  the  laws  of  the 
republic  ;  and  the  judges  might  disregard  the  authority 
of  the  Scaevolas  themselves,  which  was  often  over- 
thrown by  the  eloquence  or  sophistry  of  an  ingenious 
pleader.0  Augustus  and  Tiberius  were  the  first  to 
adopt,  as  a  useful  engine,  the  science  of  the  civilians; 
and  their  servile  labours  accommodated  the  old  system 
to  the  spirit  and  views  of  despotism.  Under  the  fair 
pretence  of  securing  the  dignity  of  the  art,  the  privi- 
lege of  subscribing  legal  and  valid  opinions  was  con- 
fined to  the  sag  s  of  senatorian  or  equestrian  rank, 
who  had  been  previously  approved  by  the  judgment 
of  the  prince;  and  this  monopoly  prevailed,  till  Ha- 
drian restored  the  freedom  of  the  profession  to  every 
citizen  conscious  of  his  abilities  and  knowledge.  The 
discretion  of  the  praetor  was  now  governed  by  the 
lessons  of  bis  teachers;  the  judges  were  enjoined 
to  obey  the  comment  as  well  as  the  text  of  the  law; 
and  the  use  of  codicils  was  a  memorable  innovation, 
which  Augustus  ratified  by  the  advice  of  the  civilians.'' 

The  most  absolute   mandate,  could  sects 
only  require  that  the  judges  should  agree 
with  ihe  civilians,  if  the  civilians  agreed  among  them- 


ab  Arcesila  et  Carneade  recentem,  exoremus  ut  sileat,  nam  ei  inva- 
serit  in  haec,  quae  satis  scite  instructa  el  composita  videantur,  nimia 
edet  ruinas,  quam  quidem  eiro  placare  cupio,  submovere  non  audeo, 
(de  Lecibus,  i.  13.)  From  this  passage  alone,  Bentley  (Remarks  on 
Free-thinking,  p.  230.)  might  have  learned  how  firmiy  Cicero  be- 
lieved in  the  specious  doctrines  which  he  has  adorned 

k  The  stoic  philosophy  was  first  taught  at  Rome  by  Par.aetius,  the 
friend  of  the  younger  Scipio,  (see  his  Life  in  the  Mem.  de  l'Academie 
des  Inscriptions,  torn.  x.  p.  73 — SO.) 

1  As  he  is  quoted  by  Ulpian,  (leg.  40.  ad  Sabinum  in  Pandect.  I. 
xlvii.  tit.  ii.  leg.  21.)  Yet  Trebatius,  after  he  was  a  leading  civilian, 
qui  familiam  duxit,  became  an  epicurean.  (Cicero  ad  Fam.  vii.  5.) 
Perhaps  he  was  not  constant  or  sincere  in  his  new  sect. 

m  See  Gravina  (p.  45 — 51.)  and  Ihe  ineffectual  cavils  of  Mascou. 
Heineccius  (Hist.  J.  R.  N".  125.)  quotes  and  approves  a  dissertation 
of  Everard  Otto,  de  Stoica  Jurisconsullorum  I'hilosophia. 

n  We  have  heard  of  the  Catonian  rule,  the  Aquilian  stipulation, 
and  the  Wanilian  forms,  of  211  maxims,  and  of  247  definitions. 
(Pandect.  1.  L.  tit.  xvi.  xvii.) 

o  Read  Cicero,  1.  i.  de  Oratore,  Topica,  pro  Murena. 

p  See  Pomponius.  (de  Origine  Juris  Pandect.  1.  i.  tit.  ii.  leg.  2.  No. 
47.)  Heineccius,  (ad  [nelitut.  1.  i.  tit.  ii.  No.  8.  1.  ii.  tit.  xxv.  in  Ele- 
ment, et  Antiquiuu.)  and  Gravina,  (p.  41— 45.)  Yet  the  monopoly 
of  Augustus,  a  harsh  measure,  would  appear  with  some  softening  in 
the  contemporary  evidence  ;  and  it  was  probably  veiled  by  a  decree 
of  the  senate. 
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selves.  But  positive  institutions  are  often  the  result  j  have  been  less  voluminous,  had  their  choice  been  more 
of  custom  and  prejudice;  laws  and  language  are  am- j  unanimous.  The  conscience  of  the  judge  was  per- 
biguous  and  arbitrary;  where  reason  is  incapable  of  plexed  by  the  number  and  weight  of  discordant  testi- 
pronouncing,  the  love  of  argument  is  inflamed  by  the  i  monies,  and  every  sentence  that  his  passion  or  interest 
envy  of  rivals,  the  vanity  of  masters,  the  blitid  attach-  |  might  pronounce,  was  justified  by  the  sanction  of  some 
ment  of  their  disciples;  and  the  Roman  jurisprudence]  venerable  name.  An  indulgent  edict  of  the  younger 
was  divided  by  the  once  famous  sects  of  the  Proculi-  ,  Theodosius  excused  him  from  the  labour  c;f  comparing 
ans  and  Sabinians.i  Two  sages  of  the  laws,  Ateius  ,  and  weighing  their  arguments.  Five  civilians,  Caius, 
Capito  and  Antistius  Labeo,'  adorned  the  peace  of  the  j  Papinian,  Paul,  Ulpian,  and  Modestinus,  were  esta- 
Augustan  age  :  the  former  distinguished  by  the  favour  blished  as  the  oracles  of  jurisprudence  :  a  majority  was 
of  his  sovereign,  the  latter  more  illustrious  by  his  decisive ;  but  if  their  (  pinions  were  equally  divided,  a 
contempt  of  that  favour,  and  his  stern  though  harm- ;  casting  vote  was  ascribed  to  the  superior  wisdom  of 
less  opposition  to  the  tyrant  of  Rome.    Their  legal  [  Papinian.1 

studies  were  influenced  by  the  various  colours  of  their  j  \\  hen  Justinian  ascended  the  throne,  Reformation  of 
temper  and  principles.  Labeo  was  attached  to  the  the  reformation  of  the  Roman  jurispru-  the  Roman  law 
form  of  the  old  republic;  his  rival  embraced  the  more  J  dence  was  an  arduous  hut  indispensable  by  J^sl-'.n^a£'c 


profitable  substance  of  the  rising  monarchy.  But  the 
disposition  of  a  courtier  is  tame  and  submissive  ;  and 
Capito  seldom  presumed  to  deviate  from  the  senti- 
ments, or  at  least  from  the  words,  of  his  predecessors  ; 
while  the  bold  republican  pursued  his  independent 
ideas  without  fear  of  paradox  or  innovations.  The 
freedom  of  Labeo  was  enslaved,  however,  by  the 
rigour  of  his  own  conclusions,  and  he  decided,  accor- 
ding to  the  letter  of  the  law,  the  same  questions  which 
his  indulgent  c>mpetitor  resolved  with  a  latitude  of 
equity  morp  suitable  to  the  common  sense  and  feelings 
of  mankind.  If  a  fair  exchange  had  been  substituted 
to  the  payment  of  money,  Capito  still  considered  the 
transaction  as  a  legal  sale;'  and  he  consulted  nature 
for  the  agre  of  puberty,  without  confining  his  definition 
to  the  precise  period  of  twelve  or  fourteen  years.' 
This  opposition  of  sentiments  was  propagated  in  the 
writings  and  lessons  of  the  two  founders  ;  the  schools 
of  Capito  and  Labeo  maintained  their  inveterate  con- 
flict from  the  age  of  Augustus  to  that  of  Hadrian;" 
and  the  two  sects  derived  their  appellations  from  Sabi- 
nus  and  Proculus  their  most  celebrated  teachers.  The 
names  of  Cassiuns  and  Pegasians  were  likewise  applied 
to  the  same  parties ;  but,  by  a  strange  reverse,  the 
popular  cause  was  in  ihe  hands  of  Pegasus,"  a  timid 
slave  of  Domitian,  while  the  favourite  of  the  Caesars 
was  represented  by  Cassius,?  who  gloried  in  his  descent 
from  the  patriot  assassin.  By  the  perpetual  edict,  the 
controversies  of  the  sects  were  in  a  great  measure 
determined.  For  that  important  work,  the  emperor 
Hadrian  preferred  the  chief  of  the  Sabinians:  the 
friends  of  monarchy  prevailed  ;  but  the  moderation  of 
Salvius  Julian  insensibly  reconciled  the  victors  and 
the  vanquished.  Like  the  contemporary  philosophers, 
the  lawyers  of  the  age  of  the  Antonines  disclaimed  the 
authority  of  a  master,  and  adopted  from  every  system 
the  most  probable  doctrines.'  But  their  writings  would 


n  I  have  perused  the  Diatribe  of  Golfridns  iVlascovius,  the  learned 
Mascou,  de  Sectis  Jurisconsultorum,  Lipsiae,  1728,  in  12mo.  p.  276.)  a 
learned  treatise  on  a  narrow  and  barren  ground. 

p  See  the  character  of  Antistius  Labeo  in  Tacitus,  (Anna).  iii.  75.) 
and  in  an  epistle  of  Ateius  Capito,  (Aul.Gellius,  xiii.  12.)  who  accuses 
his  rival  of  libenas  nimia  et  vecors.  Yet  Horace  would  not  have 
lashed  a  virtuous  and  respectable  senator;  and  I  must  adopt  the 
emendation  of  Benllev,  who  reads  Labieno  insanior.  (Semi.  1.  iii. 
82.)   See  Mascou,  de  Sectis,  (c.  1.  p.  1—24.) 

s  Justinian  (lustitul.  1.  iii.  tit.  xxiii.  and  Theophil.  Vers.  Grsec.  p. 
677.  6S0.)  has  commemorated  this  weiszhly  dispute,  and  the  verses  of 
Homer  that  were  alleged  on  either  side  as  legal  authorities.  It  was 
decided  by  Paul,  (leg.  33.  ad  Edict,  in  Pandect.  1.  xviii.  tit.  i.  leg.  I.) 
since,  in  a  simple  exchange,  the  buyer  could  not  be  discriminated  from 
the  seller. 

t  This  controversy  was  likewise  given  fir  the  Proculians,  to  super- 
sede the  indecency  of  a  search,  and  to  comply  with  the  aphorism  of 
Hippocrates,  who  was  attached  to  the  septenary  numberof  two  weeks 
of  years,  or  700  of  days.  (Tnstitut.  1.  i.  tit.  xxii.)  Plutarch  and  the 
stoics  (de  Placit.  Philosoph.  1.  v.  c.  24.)  assien  a  more  natural  reason. 
Fourteen  years  is  the  age — v!f.  v.\  ;  o-aii/onxoc  *..■<**'  '(?■■•.  See 
the  vestigia  of  the  sects  in  Mascou,  c.  ix.  p.  145— 27G. 

u  The  series  and  conclusion  of  the  sects  are  described  by  Mascou, 
(c.  ii— vii.  p.  24— 12).)  and  it  would  be  almost  ridiculous  to  praise  his 
equal  justice  to  these  obsolete  sects. 

i  At  the  first  summons  he  flies  to  the  turbot  council ;  yet  Juvenal 
(Satir.  iv.  75—81.)  styles  the  praefect  or  bailiff  of  Rome,  sanctissimus 
legum  interpres.    From  his  science,  says  the  old  scholiast,  he  was  ig. 
called,  not  a  man,  but  a  book.    He  derived  the  singular  name  of  Pe-|l 
gasus  from  the  galley  which  his  father  commanded" 

1  Tacit.  Annal.  xvii.  7.    Sueton.  in  Nerone.  c.  xxxvii. 

2  Msscou,  de  Sectis,  c.  viii.  p.  120—144.  de  Heriscundis.  a  legal  term 


task.  In  the  space  of  ten  centuries,  the 
infinite  variety  of  laws  and  legal  opinions  had  filled 
many  thousand  volumes,  which  no  f  >rtune  could  pur- 
chase and  no  capacity  could  digest.  Books  could  not 
easily  be  found  ;  and  the  judges,  poor  in  the  midst  of 
riches,  were  reduced  to  the  exercise  of  their  illiterate 
discretion.  The  subjects  of  the  Greek  provinces  were 
ignorant  of  the  language  that  disposed  of  their  lives 
and  properties  ;  and  the  barbarous  dialect  of  the  Latins 
was  imperfectly  studied  in  the  academies  of  Berytus 
and  Constantinople.  As  an  Illyrian  soldier,  that  idiom 
was  familiar  to  the  infancy  of  Justinian  ;  his  youth  had 
been  instructed  by  the  lessons  of  jurisprudence,  and  his 
imperial  choice  selected  the  most  learned  civilians  of 
the  east,  to  labour  with  their  sovereign  in  the  work  of 
reformation.11  The  theory  of  professors  was  assisted 
by  the  practice  of  advocates,  and  the  experiem  e  of 
magistratps  ;  and  the  whole  undertaking  was  animated 
by  ihe  spirit  of  Tribonian.'  This  extra-  Tribonian, 
ordinary  man,  the  object  of  so  much  A.D.527— 546. 
praise  and  censure,  was  a  native  of  Side  in  Pamphylia  ; 
and  his  genius,  like  that  of  Bacon,  embraced,  as  bis 
own,  all  the  business  and  knowledge  of  the  age.  Tri- 
bonian composed,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  on  a  strange 
diversity  of  curious  and  abstruse  subjects  :  d  a  double 
panegyric  of  Justinian  and  the  life  of  the  philosopher 
Theodoius;  the  nature  of  happiness  and  the  duties) 
of  government;  Homer's  catalogue  and  the  four-and- 
twenty  sorts  of  metre ;  the  astronomical  canon  of  Pto- 
lemy ;  the  changes  of  the  months ;  the  houses  of  the 
planets  ;  and  the  harmonic  system  of  the  world.  To 
the  literature  of  Greece  he  added  the  use  of  the  Latin 
longue;  the  Roman  civilians  were  deposited  in  his 
library  and  in  his  mind  ;  and  he  most  assiduously  culti- 
vated those  arts  which  opened  the  road  of  wealth  and 
preferment.  From  the  bar  of  the  praetorian  pra?fects, 
he  raised  himself  to  the  honours  of  qucestor,  of  con- 
sul, and  of  master  of  the  offices:  the  council  of  Justi- 
nian listened  to  his  eloquence  and  wisdom,  and  envy 
was  mitigated  by  the  gentleness  and  affability  of  his 
manners.    The  reproaches  of  impiety  and  avarice  have 


which  was  applied  to  these  eclectic  lawyers  ;  herciscere  is  synony- 
mous to  dividere. 

a  See  the  Theodosian  Code,  1.  i.  tit.  iv.  with  Godefroy's  Com. 
mentary,  torn.  i.  p.  30—35.  This  decree  might  give  occasion  to 
Jesuitical  disputes  like  those  in  the  Lettres  Provinciates,  whether  a 
judge  was  obliged  lo  follow  the  opinion  of  Papinian,  or  of  a  majority, 
against  his  judgment,  against  his  conscience,  &c.  Yel  a  legislator 
might  give  that  opinion,  however  false,  the  validity,  not  of  truth,  but 
of  law. 

b  For  the  legal  labours  of  Justinian,  I  have  studied  the  Preface  to 
the  Institutes;"  the  1st,  2d,  and  3d  Prefaces  to  the  Pandects  ;  the  1st 
and  2d  Preface  to  the  Code;  and  the  Code  itself,  (I.  i. tit.  xvii.  de 
Veleri  Jure  enucleando.)  After  these  original  testimonies,  I  have  con- 
sulted, among  the  moderns,  Heineccius.  (Hist.  J.  R.  No.  383 — 404.) 
Terasson,  (Hist,  de  la  Jurisprudence  Romaine,  p.  295—  356.)  Gravina, 
(Opp.  p.  93—100.)  and  Ludewig,  in  his  life  of  Justinian,  (p.  19—123. 
318—321.  for  the  Code  and  Novels,  p.  209—261  :  for  the  Digest  or 
Pandects,  p  262-  317.) 

c  For  the  character  of  Tribonian.  see  the  testimonies  of  Procopius, 
(Persic.  1.  i.  c.  23,  24.  Anecdoi.  c.  13.  20.)  and  Suidas,  (loin.  iii.  p.  501. 
edit.  Kuster.)  Ludewig  (in  Vii  Justinian,  p.  175— 209.)  works  hard, 
,very  hard,  to  whi  e -wash— the  black-a-moor. 

d  I  appry  the  two  passages  of  Suidas  lo  the  same  man  ;  every  circum- 
stance so  exactly  tallies.  Yet  the  lawyers  appear  ignorant ;  and  Fabri- 
cius  is  inclined  to  separate  the  two  characters.  (Biblbt  Grsec.  torn,  i 
p.  341.  ii.  p.  518.  iii.  p.  413.  xii.  p.  346.  353.  474.) 
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stained  the  virtues  or  the  reputation  of  Tribonian.  In 
a  bigoted  and  persecuting  court,  the  principal  minister 
was  accused  of  a  secret  aversion  to  the  christian  faith, 
and  was  supposed  to  entertain  the  sentiments  of  an 
atheist  and  a  pagan,  which  have  been  imputed,  incon- 
sistently enough,  to  the  last  philosophers  of  Greece. 
His  avarice  was  more  clearly  proved  and  more  sensi- 
bly felt.  If  he  were  swayed  by  gifts  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  the  example  of  Bacon  will  again 
occur;  nor  can  the  merit  of  Tribonian  atone  for  his 
baseness,  if  he  degraded  the  sanctity  of  his  profession; 
and  if  laws  were  every  day  enacted,  modified,  or  re- 
pealed, for  the  base  consideration  of  his  private  emo- 
lument. In  the  sedition  of  Constantinople,  his  remo- 
val was  granted  to  the  clamours,  perhaps  to  the  just 
indignation  of  the  people:  but  the  qua?stor  was  spee- 
dily restored,  and  till  the  hour  of  his  death,  he  pos- 
sessed, above  twenty  years,  the  favour  and  confidence 
of  the  emperor.  His  passive  and  dutiful  submission 
has  been  honoured  with  the  praise  of  Justinian  him- 
self, whose  vanity  was  incapable  of  discerning  how 
often  that  submission  degenerated  into  the  grossest 
adulation.  Tribonian  adored  the  virtues  of  his  gracious 
master:  the  earth  was  unworthy  of  such  a  prince;  and 
he  affected  a  pious  fear,  that  Justinian,  like  Elijah  or 
Romulus,  would  be  snatched  into  the  air,  and  trans- 
lated alive  to  the  mansions  of  celestial  glory.e 
The  code  of  If  Caesar  had  achieved  the  reformation 
Justinian,  of  the  Roman  law,  his  creative  genius, 
AFeb°i?'  enlightened  by  reflection  and  study, 
A.  D. 529.  would  have  given  to  the  world  a  pure 
April  7.  an(j  ori^jna]  system  of  jurisprudence. 
Whatever  flattery  might  suggest,  the  emperor  of  the 
east  was  afraid  to  establish  his  private  judgment  as 
the  standard  of  equity:  in  the  possession  of  legislative 
power,  he  borrowed  the  aid  of  time  and  opinion  ;  and 
his  laborious  compilations  are  guarded  by  the  sages 
and  legislators  of  past  times.  Instead  of  a  statue  cast 
in  a  simple  mould  by  the  hand  of  an  artist,  the  works 
of  Justinian  represent  a  tesselated  pavement  of  antique 
and  costly,  but  too  often  of  incoherent,  fragments.  In 
the  first  year  of  his  reign,  he  directed  the  faithful  Tri- 
bonian, and  nine  learned  associates,  to  revise  the  ordi- 
nances of  his  predecessors,  as  they  were  contained, 
since  the  time  of  Hadrian,  in  the  Gregorian,  Hermo- 
genian,  and  Theodosian  codes  ;  to  purge  the  errors  and 
contradictions,  to  retrench  whatever  was  obsolete  or 
superfluous,  and  to  select  the  wise  and  salutary  laws, 
best  adapted  to  the  practice  of  the  tribunals  and  the 
vise  of  his  subjects.  The  work  was  accomplished  in 
fourteen  months ;  and  the  twelve  books  or  tables, 
which  the  new  decemvirs  produced,  might  be  designed 
to  imitate  the  labours  of  their  Roman  predecessors. 
The  new  Code  of  Justinian  was  honoured  with  his 
name,  and  confirmed  by  his  royal  signature  :  authentic 
transcripts  were  multiplied  by  the  pens  of  notaries  and 
scribes ;  they  were  transmitted  to  the  magistrates  of 
the  European,  the  Asiatic,  and  afterwards  the  African 
provinces  :  and  the  law  of  the  empire  was  proclaimed 
on  solemn  festivals  at  the  doors  of  churches.    A  more 

„,,„..  arduous  operation  was  still  behind:  to 
The  Pandects  or  ,  r 

Digest,  extract  the  spirit  of  jurisprudence  from 
A.p.530.  Dec.  15.  the  decisions  and  conjectures,  the  ques- 
"j33*  ec'  '  tioils  and  disputes  of  the  Roman  civilians. 
Seventeen  lawyers,  with  Tribonian  at  their  head,  were 
appointed  by  the  emperor  to  exercise  an  absolute  ju- 
risdiction over  the  works  of  their  predecessors.  If 
they  had  obeyed  his  commands  in  ten  years,  Justinian 


e  This  story  is  related  by  Hesychius,  (de  Viris  Illustrious,)  Proco- 
pius,  (Anecdot.  c.  13.)  and  Suidas,  (lorn  iii.  p.  501.)  Such  flattery  is 
incredible  ! 

 Nihil  est  quod  credere  de  se 

Non  potest,  cum  laudatur  Diis  sequa  potestas. 
Fontenelle  (torn.  i.  p.  32 — 39.)  has  ridiculpd  the  impudence  of  the 
modest  Virgil.  But  the  name  Fontenelle  places  his  king  above  the 
divine  Augustus ;  and  the  sage  Boileau  has  not  blushed  to  say  "  Le 
deslin  a  ses  yeux  n'oseroit  balancer."  Yet  neither  Augustus  nor 
Louis  XTV,  were  f(»ols. 


would  have  been  satisfied  with  their  diligence;  and 
the  rapid  composition  of  the  Digest  or  Pandects/  in 
three  years,  will  deserve  praise  or  censure,  according 
to  the  merit  of  the  execution.  From  the  library  of 
Tribonian  they  chose  forty,  the  most  eminent  civilians 
of  former  times  :  s  two  thousand  treatises  were  com- 
prised in  an  abridgment  of  fifty  books  ;  and  it  has  been 
carefully  recorded,  that  three  millions  of  lines  or  sen- 
tences'1 were  reduced,  in  this  abstract,  to  the  moderate 
number  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand.  The  edi- 
tion of  this  great  work  was  delayed  a  month  after  that 
of  the  Institutes;  and  it  seemed  reasonable  that  the 
elements  should  precede  the  digest  of  the  Roman  law. 
As  soon  as  the  emperor  had  approved  their  labours,  he 
ratified,  by  his  legislative  power,  the  speculations  of 
these  private  citizens  :  their  commentaries,  on  the 
twelve  tables,  the  perpetual  edict,  the  laws  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  the  decrees  of  the  senate,  succeeded  to  the 
authority  of  the  text;  and  the  text  was  abandoned,  as 
a  useless,  though  venerable,  relict  of  antiquity.  The, 
Code,  the  Pandects,  and  the  Institutes,  were  declared  to 
be  the  legitimate  system  of  civil  jurisprudence;  they 
alone  were  admitted  in  the  tribunals,  and  they  alone 
were  taught  in  the  academies  of  Rome,  Constantino- 
ple, and  Berytus.  Justinian  addressed  to  the  senate 
and  provinces  his  eternal  oracles;  and  his  pride,  under 
the  mask  of  piety,  ascribed  the  consummation  of  this 
great  design  to  the  support  and  inspiration  of  the  Deity. 

Since  the  emperor  declined  the  fame  praiSe  and  cen- 
and  envy  of  original  composition,  we  can  sure  of  the  Code 
only  require  at  his  hands,  method,  choice,  and  Pandecl3- 
and  fidelity,  the  humble,  though  indispensable,  vir- 
tues of  a  compiler.  Among  the  various  combinations 
of  ideas,  it  is  difficult  to  assign  any  reasonable  pre- 
ference ;  but  as  the  ordeT  of  Justinian  is  different  in 
his  three  works,  it  is  possible  that  all  may  be  wrong; 
and  it  is  certain  that  two  cannot  be  right.  In  the 
selection  of  ancient  laws  he  seems  to  have  viewed 
his  predecessors  without  jealousy,  and  with  equal 
regard  :  the  series  could  not  ascend  above  the  reign  of 
Hadrian,  and  the  narrow  distinction  of  paganism  and 
Christianity,  introduced  by  the  superstition  of  Theo- 
dosius,  had  been  abolished  by  the  consent  of  mankind. 
But  the  jurisprudence  of  the  Pandects  is  circumscribed 
within  a  period  of  a  hundred  years,  from  the  perpetual 
edict  to  the  death  of  Severus  Alexander:  the  civilians 
who  lived  under  the  first  Caesars  are  seldom  permitted 
to  speak,  and  only  three  names  can  be  attributed  to 
the  age  of  the  republic.  The  favourite  of  Justinian 
(it  has  been  fiercely  urged)  was  fearful  of  encounter- 
ing the  light  of  freedom  and  the  gravity  of  Roman 
saoes.  Tribonian  condemned  to  oblivion  the  genuine 
and  native  wisdom  of  Cato,  the  Scaevolas,  and  Sulpi- 
cius;  while  he  invoked  spirits  more  congenial  to  his 
own,  the  Syrians,  Greeks,  and  Africans,  who  flocked 
to  the  imperial  court  to  study  Latin  as  a  foreign  tongue, 
and  jurisprudence  as  a  lucrative  profession.  But  the 
ministers  of  Justinian  '  were  instructed  to  labour,  not 
for  the  curiosity  of  antiquarians,  but  for  the  immediate 


f  n*vj!*T*,  (general  receivers)  was  a  common  title  of  the  Greek 
miscellanies.  (PI  in.  Prefat.  ad  Hist.  Natur.)  The  Digesta  of  Scsevola, 
Marcellinus,  Celsus,  were  already  familiar  to  the  civilians :  but  Jus* 
tinian  was  in  the  wrong,  when  he  used  the  two  appellations  as  sy- 
nonymous. Is  the  word  Pa7idects  Greek  or  Latin — masculine  or 
feminine?  Thediligent  Brenckman  will  not  presume  to  decide  these 
momentous  controversies.  (Hist.  Pandect.  Florentin.  p.  300  —304.) 

g  Angelus  Politianus  (1  v.  Epist.  ull.)  reckons  thirty-seven  (p.  192 
— 200.)  civilians  quoted  in  the  Pandects — a  learned,  and  for  his  limes 
an  extraordinary,  list.  The  Greek  index  to  the  Pandects  enumerates 
thirty-nine,  and  forty  are  produced  by  the  indefatigable  Fabricius. 
(Bibliot.  Grsec.  torn,  iii  p  488 — 502)  Antoninus  Augustus  (de 
Nominibus  Propriis  Pandect,  apud  Ludewig,  p,  283.)  is  said  to  have 
added  fifty-four  names ;  but  they  must  be  vague  or  second-hand  refer- 
ences. 

h  The  En%oi  of  the  ancient  MSS.  may  be  strictly  defined  as  sen- 
tences or  periods  of  a  complete  sense,  which,  on  the  breadth  of  the 
parchment  rolls  or  volumes,  composed  as  many  lines  of  unequal  length. 
The  number  of  in  each  book  served  as  a  check  on  the  errors 

of  the  sc  ribes,  (Ludewig,  p.  211—215.  and  his  original  author  Suicer. 
Thesaur.  Ecclesiast.  lorn.  i.  p.  1021—1036.) 

i  An  ingenious  and  learned  oration  of  Schultingius  (Jurisprudentia 
Ante  Justinianea,  p.  8S3— 907.)  justifies  the  choice  of  Tribonian, 
against  the  passionate  charges  of  Francis  Hottomao  and  his  sectaries. 
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benefit  of  his  subjects.  It  was  their  duty  to  select  the 
useful  and  practical  parts  of  the  Roman  law  ;  and  the 
writings  of  the  old  republicans,  however  curious  or 
excellent,  were  nr>  longer  suited  to  the  new  system  of 
manners,  religion,  and  government.  Perhaps,  if  the 
preceptors  and  friends  of  Cicero  were  still  alive,  our 
candour  would  acknowledge,  that,  except  in  purity  nf 
language,*  their  intrinsic  merit  was  excelled  by  the 
school  of  Papinian  and  Ulpian.  The  science  of  the 
laws  is  the  slow  growth  of  time  and  experience,  and 
the  advantage  both  of  method  and  materials,  is  natu- 
rally assumed  by  the  most  recent  authors.  The  civi- 
lians if  the  reign  of  the  Antonines  had  studied  the  works 
of  their  predecessors:  their  philosophic  spirit  had 
mitigated  the  rigour  of  antiquity,  simplified  the  forms 
of  proceeding,  and  emerged  from  the  jealousy  and  pre- 
judice of  the  rival  sects.  The  choice  of  the  authorities 
that  compose  the  Pandects,  depended  on  the  judgment 
of  Tribonian  ;  but  the  power  of  his  sovereign  could 
not  absolve  him  from  the  sacred  ohligations  of  truth 
and  fidelity.  As  the  legislator  of  the  empire,  Jus- 
tinian might  repeal  the  acts  of  the  Antonines,  or  con- 
demn, as  seditious,  the  free  principles,  which  were 
maintained  by  the  last  of  the  Roman  lawyers.1  But 
the  existence  of  past  facts  is  placed  beyond  the  reach 
of  despotism  ;  and  the  emperor  was  guilty  of  fraud 
and  forgery,  when  he  corrupted  the  integrity  of  their 
text,  inscribed  with  their  venerable  names  the  words 
and  ideas  of  his  servile  reign,m  and  suppressed,  by  the 
hand  of  power,  the  pure  and  authentic  copies  of  their 
sentiments.  The  changes  and  interpolations  of  Tribo- 
nian and  his  colleagues,  are  excused  by  the  pretence  of 
uniformity  :  but  their  cares  have  been  insufficient,  and 
the  antinomies,  or  contradictions  of  the  Code  and  Pan- 
derts,  still  exercise  the  patience  and  subtil ty  of  modem 
civilians." 

Loss  of  the  an-  A  rumour  devoid  of  evidence  has  been 
tiem  jurispru-  propagated  by  the  enemies  of  Justinian  : 
dence.  tjjat  ^P  jurisprudence  of  ancient  Rome 

was  reduced  to  ashes  by  the  author  of  the  Pandects, 
from  the  vain  persuasion,  that  it  was  now  either  false 
or  superfluous.  Without  usurping  an  office  so  invi- 
dious, the  emperor  might  safely  commit  to  ignorance 
and  time  the  accomplishment  of  this  destructive  wish. 
Before  the  invention  of  printing  and  paper,  the  labour 
and  the  materials  of  writing  could  be  purchased  only 
hy  the  rich  ;  and  it  may  reasonably  be  computed,  that 
the  price  of  books  was  a  hundred-fold  their  present 
value.0  Copies  were  slowly  multiplied  and  cautiously 
renewed  ;  the  hopes  of  profit  tempted  the  sacrilegious 
scribes  to  erase  the  characters  of  antiquity,  and  So- 
phocles or  Tacitus  were  obliged  to  resign  the  parchment 
to  missals,  homilies,  and  the  golden  legend.P    If  such 


k  Strip  away  the  crust  of  Tribonian,  and  allow  for  the  use  of  tech- 
nical words,  and  the  Lai  in  of  the  Pandects  will  be  found  not  unworthy 
of  the  silver  age.  It  has  been  vehemently  attacked  by  Lanrentius 
Valla,  a  fastidious  erammarian  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  by  his 
apologist  Floridus  Sabinus.  It  has  been  defended  by  Alciat,  and  a 
nameless  advocate,  (most  probably  James  Capellus.)  Their  various 
treatises  are  collected  by  Duker.  (Opuscula  de  Latinitate  veterum 
Jurisconsultorum,  Lugd.  Bat.  1721,  in  12mo.) 

1  Nomina  quidem  veieribus  servavimus,  legum  autem  veritatem 
nostram  fecimus.  Itaquesiquid  erat  in  illis  seditiosum,  multa  autem 
talia  erant  ibi  reposita.  hoc  decisum  est  et  definilum,  et  in  perspicuum 
finem  deducta  est  quaeque  lex.  (Cod.  Justinian.  1.  i.  tit.  xvii.  leg.  3. 
No.  10.)   A  frank  confession  ! 

m  The  nionber  of  these  emblemata  (a  polite  name  for  forgeries)  is 
much  reduced  by  Bynkershoek,  (in  the  four  last  books  of  his  Obser- 
vations,) who  poorly  maintains  the  right  of  Justinian  and  the  duty  of 
Tribonian. 

o  The  antinomies,  or  opposite  laws  of  the  Code  and  Pandects,  are 
eometimesthe  cause,  and  often  the  excuse,  of  the  glorious  uncertainly 
of  the  civil  law,  which  so  often  affords  what  Montaigne  calls  "  Ques- 
tions pour  l'Ami."  See  a  fine  passaee  of  Franciscus  Balduinus  in 
Justinian,  (1.  ii.  p.  209,  fcc.  apud  Ludewig,  p.  306,  306.) 

o  When  Fust  or  Faustus,  sold  at  Paris  his  first  printed  bibles  as 
manuscripts,  the  price  of  a  parchment  copy  was  reduced  from  four  or 
five  hundred  to  sixty,  fifty,  and  forty  crowns.  The  public  was  at 
first  pleased  with  the  cheapness,  and  at  lensth  provoked  by  the  dis- 
covery of  the  fraud.  (Mattaire,  Anna!.  Typograph.  lorn.  i.  p.  12.  first 
edition )  -  r 

P  This  execrable  practice  prevailed  from  the  eishlh.and  more  espe- 
cially from  the  twelfth  century,  when  it  became  almost  universal. 
(Montfaucon,  in  the  Memoires  de  l'Academie,  torn.  vi.  p.  606,  4c 
Bibliotheque  Raisonnee  de  la  Diplomatique,  torn.  i.  p.  176.) 


I  was  the  fate  of  the  most  beautiful  compositions  of 
I  genius,  what  stability  could  be  expected  for  the  dull 
and  barren  works  of  an  obsolete  science?  The  books 
of  jurisprudence  were  interesting  to  few,  and  entertain- 
ing to  none:  their  value  was  connected  with  present 
use,  and  they  sunk  for  ever  as  soon  as  that  use  was 
superseded  by  the  innovations  of  fashion,  superior 
merit,  or  public  authority.  In  the  age  of  peace  and 
learning,  between  Cicero  and  the  last  of  the  Antonines, 
many  losses  had  been  already  sustained,  and  some 
luminarbs  of  the  school,  or  forum,  were  known  only 
to  the  curious  by  tradition  and  report.  Three  hundred 
and  sixty  years  of  disorder  and  decay  accelerated  the 
progress  of  oblivion  :  and  it  may  fairly  be  presumed, 
that  of  the  writings,  which  Justinian  is  accused  of 
neglecting,  many  were  no  longer  to  be  found  in  the 
libraries  of  the  east.i  The  copies  of  Papinian,  or 
Ulpian,  which  the  reformer  had  proscribed,  wpre 
deemed  unworthy  of  future  notice :  the  twelve  tables 
and  praetorian  edicts  insensibly  vanished,  and  the 
monuments  of  ancient  Rome  were  neglected  or  des- 
troyed by  the  envy  and  ignorance  of  the  Greeks. 
Even  the  Pandects  themselves  have  escaped  with  dif- 
ficulty and  danger  from  the  common  shipwreck,  and 
criticism  has  pronounced,  that  all  the  editions  and 
manuscripts  of  the  west  are  derived  from  one  original.' 
It  was  transcribed  at  Constantinople  in  the  beginning 
of  the  seventh  century,'  was  successively  transported 
hy  the  accidents  of  war  and  commerce  to  Amalphi,' 
Pisa,"  and  Florence,1  and  is  now  deposited  as  a  sacred 
relic  ?  in  the  ancient  palace  of  the  republic.1 

It  is  the  first  care  of  a  reformer  to  Legal  incon- 
prevent  any  future  reformation.  To  main-  stancy  of  Jus- 
tain  the  texts  of  the  Pandects,  the  Insti-  linian- 
tutes,  and  the  Code,  the  use  of  cyphers  and  abbrevia- 
tions was  rigorously  proscribed;  and  as  Justinian  had 
recollected,  that  the  perpetual  edict  hnd  been  buried 
under  the  weight  of  commentators,  he  denounced  the 
punishment  of  forgery  against  the  rash  civilians  who 


q  Pomponius  (Pandect.  1.  i.tit.  ii.  leg.  2.)  observes,  thatof  the  three 
fmnders  of  the  civil  law,  Mucius,  Brutus,  and  Maniliua,  extant  volu- 
mina,  scripta  Manilii  monumenta  ;  that  of  some  old  reput  lican  law 
yers.  ha?c  versanlureorum  senpta  inter  manus  hominum.  Eight  of  the 
Augustan  sasres  were  reduced  to  a  compendium  :  of  Cascellius,  scripta 
non  extant  sed  unus  liber,  &c. ;  of  Trebatius,  minus  frequentantur; 
of  Tubero,  libri  parum  srrati  sunt.  Many  quotations  in  the  Pandects 
are  derived  from  books  which  Tribonian  never  saw  ;  and,  in  the  long 
period  from  the  seventh  to  the  thirteenth  century  of  Rome,  the  appa- 
rent reading  of  the  moderns  successively  depends  on  the  knowledge 
and  veracity  of  their  predecessors. 

t  All,  in  several  instances,  repeat  the  errors  of  the  scribe  and  the 
transpositions  of  some  leaves  in  the  Florentine  Pandects.  This  fact,  if 
it  be  true,  is  decisive.  Yet  the  Pandects  are  quoted  by  Ivo  of  Chart  res, 
(who  died  in  1117.)  by  Theobald,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  by 
Vacarius,  our  first  professor,  in  the  year  1140.  (Selden  and  Flelam.  c. 
7.  tern.  ii.  p.  1080—1085.)  Have  our  British  MSS.  of  the  Pandects 
been  collated  ? 

»  See  the  description  nf  this  original  in  Brenckman.  (Hist.  Pandect. 
Florent.  1.  i.  c.  2,  3.  p.  4 — 17. and  1.  ii.)  Politian,  an  enthusiast,  revered 
it  as  the  authentic  standard  of  Justinian  himself,  (p. 407,  408.)  but  this 
paradox  is  refuted  by  the  abbreviations  of  the  Florentine  MS.  (1.  ii.  c. 
3.  p.  117 — 130.)  It  is  composed  of  two  quarto  volumes,  with  large 
margins,  on  a  thin  parchment,  and  the  Latin  characters  betray  the 
hand  of  a  Greek  scribe. 

t  Brenckman,  at  the  end  of  his  history,  has  inserted  two  disserta- 
tions on  the  republic  of  Amalphi,  and  the  Pisan  war  in  the  year  1135, 

&C. 

u  The  discovery  of  the  Pandects  at  Amalphi  (A.  D.  1137.)  is  first 
noticed  (in  1501.)  by  Ludovicus  Boloeninus,  (Brenckman,  1.  i.  c.  11.  p. 
73,  74.  1.  iv.  c.2  p.  417— 425.)  on  the  faith  of  a  Pisan  chronicle,  (p.  409, 
410.)  without  a  name  or  a  date.  The  whole  story,  though  unknown  to 
the  twelfth  century,  embellished  by  ignorant  ages,  and  suspected  by 
rigid  criticism,  is  not,  however,  destitute  of  much  internal  probability, 
(1.  i.  c.  4 — 8.  p.  17 — 50.)  The  Liber  Pandectarum  of  Pisa  was  un- 
doubtedly consulted  in  Ihe  fourteenth  century  by  the  great  Banolus, 
(p.  406,  407.    See  1.  i.  c.  9.  p.  50-62.) 

i  Pisa  was  taken  by  the  Florentines  in  the  year  1406;  and  in  1411 
the  Pandects  were  trausporied  to  the  capital.  These  events  aro 
authentic  and  famous. 

y  They  were  now  bound  in  purple,  deposited  in  a  rich  casket,  and 
shown  to  curious  travellers  by  the  monks  and  magistrates  bare- 
headed, and  with  lighted  tapers.  (Brenckman,  1.  i.  c.  10,  11,  12.  p. 
62—93.) 

z  After  the  collations  of  Politian,  Bologninus,  and  Antoninus  Aueus- 
tinus,a'nd  the  splendid  edition  of  the  Pandects  by  Taurellus.  (in  1551.) 
Henry  Brenckman,  a  Dutchman,  undertook  a  pilgrimage  to  Florence, 
where  he  employed  several  years  in  the  study  of  a  sinele  manuscript. 
His  Historia  Pandectarum  Florentinorum,  (Utrecht,  1722,  in  4to,) 
though  a  monument  of  industry,  is  a  small  porii  m  of  his  original 
design. 
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should  presume  to  interpret  or  pervert  the  will  of  their 
sovereign.  The  scholars  of  Accursius,  of  Bartolus,  of 
'Cujacius,  should  liltisli  for  their  accumulated  guilt, 
unless  they  dare  to  dispute  his  right  of  binding  the 
authority  of  his  successors,  and  the  native  freedom  of 
the  mind.  Bui  the  emperor  was  unable  to  fix  his  own 
inconstancy;  and,  while  he  boasted  of  renewing  the 
exchange  of  Diomede,  of  transmuting  brass  into  gold,3 
he  discovered  the  necessity  of  purifying  bis  gold  from 
the  mixture  of  baser  alloy.  Six  years  bad  not  elapsed 
from  the  publication  of  the  Code,  before  he  condemned 
the  imperfect  attempt,  by  a  new  and  more  accurate 
edition  of  the  same  work  ;  which  he 

Second  edition  .        .      .  .     ,     c  .  . 

of  the  Code,     enriched  with  two  hundred  of  his  own 
A.  D.  534.      laws,  and  fifty  decisions  of  the  darkest 
Nov'1"'       and  most  intricate  points  of  jurispru- 
dence.    Every  year,  or,  according  to  Procopius,  each 
day,-  of  his  long  reign,  was  marked  by  some  legal 
innovation.    Many  of  his  a<-ts  were  rescinded  hy  him- 
j  self ;  many  were  rejected  by  his  successors,  many  have 
j  been  obliterated  by  time;  but  the  number  of  sixteen 
tiip  Novels.    Edicts,  and  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight 
A.  I). 534-  5G5.  Novels,11  has  been  admitted  into  the 
authentic  body  of  the  civil  jurisprudence.     In  the 
opinion  of  a  philosopher  superior  to  the  prejudices  of 
his  profession,  these  incessant,  and,  for  the  most  part, 
trifling,  alterations,  can  be  only  explained  by  the 
venal  spirit  of  a  prince,  who  sold  without  shame  bis 
judgments  and  his  laws.0    The  charge  of  the  secret 
historian  is  indeed  explicit  and  vehement  ;  but  the  sole 
instance,  which  he  produces,  may  be  ascribed  to  the 
devotion  as  well  as  to  the  avarice  of  Justinian.  A 
wealthy  higot  bad  bequeathed  bis  inheritance  to  the 
church  of  Emesa;  and  its  value  was  enhanced  by  the 
dexterity  of  an  artist,  who  subscribed  confessions  of 
debt  and  promises  of  payment  with  the  names  of  the 
richest  Syrians.    They  pleaded  the  established  pre- 
scription of  thirty  or  forty  years  ;  but  their  defence 
was  overruled  by  a  retrospective  edict,  which  extended 
the  claims  i;f  the  church  to  the  term  of  a  century  ;  an 
edict  so  pregnant  with  injustice  and  disorder,  that, 
after  serving  this  occasional  purpose,  it  was  prudently 
abolished  in  ihe  same  reign.'1    If  candour  will  acquit 
the  emperor  himself,  ami  transfer  the  corruption  to  his 
wife  and  favourites,  the  suspicion  of  so  foul  a  vice 
i  must  slill  degrade  the  majesty  of  his  laws:  and  the 
I  advocates  of  Justinian  may  acknowledge,  that  such 
levity,  whatsovfr  he  the  motive,  is  unworthy  of  a 
legislator  and  a  man. 

The  Institutes  Monarehs  seldom  condescend  to  be- 
A.  I).  533.  come  the  preceptors  of  their  subjects; 
Nov.21.  an(|  snme  jiraise  is  due  to  Justinian,  by 
whose  command  an  ample  system  was  reduced  to  a 
short  and  elementary  treatise.  Among  the  various 
institutes  of  the  Roman  law,"  those  of  Caius'  were 
the  most  popular  in  the  east  and  west;  and  their  use 

a  XfuT.j,  y <x<:„.»,  ixxm/eSei  mtx&tw,  apud  Homerum  pat  rein 
ointus  virimis.  (1st  Fractal,  ad  Pandect.)    A  line  of  Milton  or  Tasso 

«  would  surprise  us  in  an  act  of  parliament,  Quce  omnia  uboneresanci- 

!  mus  in  uinne  aevuni.  Of  he  first  Code,  lie  savs.  (2nd  Prafat.)  in  ster- 
num valiturum.    Man  anil  forever! 

b  Novella  is  a  classic  adjective,  but  a  barbarous  substantive.  (Lu- 
dewig,  p.  24i.)   Justinian  never  collected  them  himself;  the  nine 

|  collations,  1 1  if*  legal  standard  of  modern  tribunals,  consists  of  ninety- 
eight  Novels  ;  but  the  number  was  increased  by  the  diligence  of  Ju- 

i  Han,  Haloander.  anil  Contius.  (Ludewig,  p.  249.  258.  Alenian.  Not.  in 
Auei  dot.  p.  9&) 

c  Mon  esipiieu,  Considerations  sur  la  Grandeur  ci  la  Decadence  des 
Koniains,  c.  21).  t  un.  iii.  p.  5111.  in  4lo.  On  this  occasion  he  throws 
aside  tin-  L'oun  ami  cap  of  a  President  a  Mortier. 

d  Procopius.  Anecdot.  c.  2S.  A  similar  privilege  was  granted  lothe 
church  of  Home,  (Novel,  ix.)  For  the  general  "repeal  of  these  mis- 
chievous indulgences,  see  Novel,  cxi.  and  Edict,  v. 

e  Lactam  ins,  in  his  Institutes  of  Christianity,  an  elegant  anil  speci- 
ous work,  proposes  to  imitate  the  title  and  method  of  the  civilians. 
Quidani  priidentes  ei  arbilri  cequitatis  Insiilutiones  Civilis  Juris  com- 
positas  ediderunl.  (Inslitut  Divin.  1.  i.  c.  1.)  Such  as  I'lpian,  Paul, 
Florentiiiiis,  Marcian. 

I  The  emperor  Justinian  calls  him  sutiw.  though  he  died  before  the 
end  of  the  second  century.  His  Institutes  are  quoted  by  Servius, 
Boethius,  Priscian,  &c.  and  the  Epitome  by  Arrian  is  still  extant.  (See 
the  Prolegomena  and  N0103  to  the  edition  of  Schulling,  in  the  Juris- 
Piudemia  Ante-Justinianea,  Lugd.  Bat.  171 7.  Heinercius,  Hist.  J.  K. 
No.  313    Ltidewi".  in  Vit  Just',  p.  199.) 


may  be  considered  as  an  evidence  of  their  merit. 
They  were  selected  by  the  imperial  delegates,  Tiibo- 
nian,  Tbe'ophilus,  and  Dorotheus  :  and  the  freedom  and 
purity  of  the  Antonines  was  incrusted  with  the  coarser 
materials  of  a  degenerate  age.  The  same  volume 
which  introduced  the  youth  of  Rome,  Constantinople, 
and  Berytus,  to  the  gradual  study  of  the  Code  and 
Pandects,  is  still  precious  to  the  historian,  the  philo- 
sopher, and  the  magistrate.  The  Institutes  of  Jus- 
tinian are  divided  into  four  books;  they  proceed,  with 
no  contemptible  method,  from,  I.  JJers<ms,  to,  II. 
Things,  and  from  things  to,  III.  Jettons;  and  the  arti- 
cle IV.  of  Private  Wrungs,  is  terminated  by  the  prin- 
ciples of  Criminal  Law. 

I.  The  distinction  of  ranks  and  persons,  T-  Gf  pehsons. 
is  the  firmest  basis  of  a  mixed  and  lim-  Freemen  and 
ited  government.  In  France,  the  remains  slaves- 
of  liber'y  are  kept  alive  by  the  spirit,  the  honours, 
and  even  the  prejudices,  of  fifty  thousand  nobles.* 
Two  hundred  families  supply,  in  lineal  descent,  the 
second  branch  of  the  English  legislature,  which  main- 
tains between  the  king  and  commons  the  balance 
of  the  constitution.  A  gradation  of  patricians  and 
plebeians,  of  strangers  and  subjects,  has  supported 
the  aristocracy  of  Genoa,  Venice,  and  ancient  Rome. 
The  perfect  equality  of  men  is  the  point  in  which  the 
extremes  of  democracy  and  despotism  are  confounded  ; 
since  the  majesty  of  the  prince  or  people  would  he 
offended,  if  any  heads  were  exalted  above  the  level  of 
their  fellow-slaves  or  fellow-eiiizens.  In  the  decline 
of  the  Roman  empire,  the  proud  distinctions  of  the 
republic  were  gradually  abolished,  and  the  reason  or 
instinct  of  Justinian  completed  the  simple  form  of  an 
absolute  monarchy.  The  emperor  could  not  eradicate 
the  popular  reverence  which  always  waits  on  the 
possession  of  hereditary  wealth,  or  the  memory  of 
famous  ancestors'.  He  delighted  to  honour,  with  titles 
and  emoluments,  bis  generals,  magistrates,  and  sena- 
tors; and  his  precarious  indulgence  communicated 
some  rays  of  their  glory  to  the  persons  of  their  wives 
and  children.  But  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  all  Roman 
citizens  were  equal,  and  all  subjects  of  the  empire 
were  citizens  of  Rome.  That  inestimable  character 
was  degraded  to  an  obsolete  and  empty  name.  The 
voice  of  a  Roman  could  no  longer  enact  his  laws,  or 
create  the  annual  ministers  of  his  power:  his  constitu- 
tional rights  might  have  chicked  the  arbitrary  will  of 
a  master;  and  the  bold  adventurer  from  Germany  or 
Arabia  was  admitted,  with  equal  favour,  to  the  civil 
and  military  command,  which  the  citizen  alone  had 
been  once  entitled  to  assume  over  the  conquests  of  his 
fathers.  The  first  Caesars  had  scrupulously  guarded 
the  distinction  of  ingenuous  and  servile  birth,  which 
was  decided  by  the  condition  of  the  mother;  and  the 
candour  of  the  laws  was  satisfied,  if  her  freedom 
could  be  ascertained,  during  a  single  moment,  between 
the  conception  and  the  delivery.  The  slaves,  who 
were  liberated  by  a  generous  master,  immediately 
entered  into  the  middle  class  of  libertines  or  freedmen  ; 
but  they  could  never  be  enfranchised  from  the  duties 
of  obedience  and  gratitude  :  whatever  were  the  fruits 
of  their  industry,  their  patron  and  his  family  inherited 
the  third  part;  it  even  the  whole  of  their  fortune,  if 
they  died  without  children  and  without  a  testament. 
Justinian  respected  the  rights  of  patrons ;  but  his 
indulgence  removed  the  badge  of  disgrace  from  the 
two  inferior  orders  of  freedmen  :  whoever  ceased  to  be 
a  slave,  obtained,  without  reserve  or  delay,  the  station 
of  a  citizen  ;  and  at  length  the  dignity  of  an  ingenuous 
birth,  which  nature  had  refused,  was  created,  or  sup- 
posed, hy  the  omnipotence  of  the  emperor.  Whatever 


s  See  the  Ani'.ales  Poliliiiues  de  I 'Abbe,  de  St.  Pierre,  lonui.  p.  25 
who  dales  ill  the  year  1735.  The  most  ancient  families  rlaim  the  im- 
memorial possession  of  arms  and  fiefs.  Since  the  crusades,  some,  the 
most  truly  respectable,  have  been  created  by  the  king,  for  merit  and 
services.  The  recent  am)  vulgar  crowd  :s  derived  from  '.he  multitude 
of  ver.al  offices  without  trust  or  dignity,  which  continually  ennoble 
Hie  wealthy  plebeians 
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restraints  of  age,  or  forms,  or  numbers,  had  been  for- 
merly introduced  lo  check  the  abuse  of  manumissions, 
and  the  too  rapid  increase  of  vile  and  indigent  Romans, 
he  finally  abolished  ;  and  the  spirit  of  his  laws  promo- 
ted the  extinction  of  domestic  servitude.  Yet  the 
eastern  provinces  were  filled  in  the  time  of  Justinian 
with  multitudes  of  slaves,  either  born  or  purchased 
for  the  use  of  their  masters  ;  and  the  price,  from  ten 
to  seventy  pieces  of  gold,  was  determined  by  their 
age,  their  strength,  and  their  education.11  But  the 
hardships  of  this  dependent  state  were  continually 
diminished  by  the  influence  of  government  and  reli- 
gion :  and  the  pride  of  a  subject  was  no  longer  elated 
by  his  absolute  dominion  over  the  life  and  happiness 
of  his  bondsman.' 

Fathers  and  The  law  of  nature  instructs  most  ani- 
children.  mals  to  cherish  and  educate  their  infant 
progeny.  The  law  of  reason  inculcates  to  the  human 
species  the  returns  of  filial  piety.  But  the  exclusive, 
absolute,  and  perpetual  dominion  of  the  fattier  over 
his  children,  is  peculiar  to  the  Roman  jurisprudence.1 
and  seems  to  be  coeval  with  the  foundation  of  the 
city.1  The  paternal  power  was  instituted  or  confirmed 
by  Romulus  himself:  and  after  the  practice  of  three 
centuries,  it  was  inscribed  on  the  fourth  table  of  the 
decemvirs.  In  the  forum,  the  senate,  or  the  camp, 
the  adult  son  of  a  Roman  citizen  enjoyed  the  public 
and  private  rights  of  a  person :  in  his  father's  house  he 
was  a  mere  thing;  confounded  by  the  laws  with  the 
movables,  the  cattle,  ami  the  slaves,  whom  the  capri- 
cious master  might  alienate  or  destroy,  without  being 
responsihle  to  any  earthly  tribunal.  The  hand  which 
bestowed  the  daily  sustenance  might  resume  the  vol- 
untary gift,  and  whatever  was  acquired  by  the  labour 
or  fortune  of  the  son  was  immediately  lost  in  the  pro- 
perty of  the  father.  His  stolen  goods  (his  oxen  or 
his  children)  might  he  recovered  by  the  same  action 
of  theft;™  and  if  either  had  been  guilty  of  a  trespass, 
it  was  in  his  own  option  to  compensate  the  damage, 
or  resign  to  the  injured  party  the  obnoxious  animal. 
At  the  call  of  indigence  or  avarice,  the  master  of  a 
family  could  dispose  of  his  children  or  his  slaves. 
But  the  condition  of  the  slave  was  far  more  advanta- 
geous, since  he  regained,  by  the  first  manumission, 
his  alienated  freedom  ;  the  son  was  again  restored  to 
his  unnatural  father;  he  might  be  condemned  to  servi- 
tude a  second  and  a  third  time,  and  it  was  not  till  after 
the  third  sale  and  deliverance,"  that  he  was  enfran- 
chised from  the  domestic  power,  which  had  been  so 
repeatedly  abused.  According  to  his  discretion,  a 
father  might  chastise  the  real  or  imaginary  faults  of 
his  children,  by  stripes,  by  imprisonment,  by  exile, 
by  sending  them  to  the  country  to  work  in  chains 


h  If  the  option  of  a  slave  was  bequeathed  to  several  legatee-,  they 
drew  lots,  and  the  losers  were  entitled  to  their  share  of  his  value:  ten 
pieces  of  gold  for  a  common  servant  or  maid  tinder  ten  years  ;  if  above 
that  age,  twenty ;  if  th°y  knew  a  trade,  thirty  ;  notaries  or  writers, 
fifty  ;  mid  wives  or  physicians,  sixty  ;  eunuchs  under  ten  years,  thirty 
pieces;  above,  fifty  ;  if  tradesmen,  seventy.  (Cod.  1.  vi.  li'..  xliii.  leg. 
3."    These  lecal  prices  are  generally  below  those  of  the  market. 

i  For  the  slate  of  slaves  and  freedmen,  see  Institutes,  1.  i.  til.  iii. — 
viii.  I.  ii.  lit.  ix.  1.  iii.  lit.  viii.  or.  Pandects  or  Digest,  1.  i.  tit.  v.  vi. 
1.  xxxviii.  til.  i.— iv.  and  the  whole  of  the  fortieth  book.  Code,  1.  vi. 
tit.  iv.  v.  1.  vii.tii.  i. — xxiii.  Be  ii  henceforwards understood  that,  with 
the  original  lext  of  the  Institutes  and  Pandects,  the  correspondent 
articles  in  the  Antiquities  and  Elements  of  Heirieccius  are  implicitly 
q.ioted  ;  and  with  the  twenty-seven  first  books  of  ih°  Pandects,  ihe 
learned  and  rational  commentaries  of  Gerard  Noodt.  (Opera,  ton),  ii. 
p.  1  -590.  lh°  end.  Luird.  Bat.  1724.) 

k  Seeth1  patri  poteslas  in  the  Institutes,  (l.i.  tit.  ix.)  the  Pandects, 
(I  1  tit.  vi  7ii  )  a:id  ii-.?  G  ■  le,  (1  viii,  lit.  xlvii.  xlviii  xlix.)  J:;o  co- 
testatis  quod  in  liberos  habemus  proprium  est  civium  Roinanoritin. 
Nulii  eniin  alii  sunt  homines,  qui  laletn  in  liberos  habeanl  poieslatein 
qual"in  nus  habemus. 

I  Dionysius  Hal.l.  ii.p.94,95.  Gravina.  (Opp.  p.  286.)  produces  the 
words  of  the  xii.  tables.  Pacinian  (in  C  illations  Legum  Roman,  et 
Mosaicarum,  lit.  iv.  p.  204.)  styles  his  palria  poteslas,  ex  ret;ia  :  Ulpi- 
an  (ad  Sab  n.  1.  xxvi.  in  Pandect.  1.  i.  lit.  vi.  lee.  6.)  says,  jus  poles- 
talis  moribus  receplum  ;  and  furiosus  filium  in  poteslaie  habebil.  How 
sacred— or  rather  how  absurd  ! 

m  Pandect.  1.  xlvii.  tit.  ii.  leg.  II.  No.  13.  leg.  33.  No.  1.  Sucli  was 
the  decision  of  Ulpian  and  Paul. 

u  The  irina  niancipalio  is  most  clearly  defined  by  Ulpian,  (Frag- 
ment, x.  p.  591,  592.  edit.  Srhulling.)  and  besi  illustrated  in  Ihe  An- 
tiquities of  Heineccius. 


among  the  meanest  of  his  servants.  The  majesty  of 
a  parent  was  armed  with  the  p..wer  of  life  and  death  ;° 
and  the  examples  of  such  bloody  executions,  which 
were  sometimes  praised,  and  never  punished,  may  be 
traced  in  the  annaN  of  Rome,  beyond  the  times  of 
Pompey  and  Augustus.  Neither  age,  nor  rank,  noi 
the  consular  office,  nor  the  honours  of  a  triumph, 
could  exempt  the  most  illustrious  citizen  from  the 
bonds  of  filial  subjection  :  t  bis  own  descendants  were 
included  in  the  family  of  their  common  ancestor;  and 
the  claims  of  adoption  were  not  less  sacred  or  less 
rigorous  than  those  of  nature.  Without  fear,  though 
not  without  danger  of  abuse,  the  Roman  legislators 
had  reposed  an  unbounded  confidence  in  the  sentiments 
f  f  paternal  love  ;  and  the  oppression  was  tempered  by 
the  assurance  that  each  generation  must  succeed  in  its 
turn  to  the  awful  dignity  of  parent  and  master. 

The  first  limitation  of  paternal  power  Limitations  of 
is  ascribed  to  the  justice  and  humanity  the  paternal  au- 
of  Nutna  :  and  the  maid  who,  with  his  liiurtly- 
father's  consent,  had  espoused  a  freeman,  was  protec- 
ted from  the  disgrace  of  becoming  the  wife  of  a  slave. 
In  the  first  ages,  when  the  city  was  pressed,  and  often 
famished,  by  her  Latin  and  Tuscan  neighbours,  the 
sale  of  children  might  be  a  frequent  practice  ;  but  as 
a  Roman  could  not  legally  purchase  the  liberty  of  his 
fellow-citizen,  the  market  must  gradually  fail,  and  the 
trade  would  be  destroyed  by  the  conquests  of  the  re- 
public. An  imperfect  tight  of  property  was  at  length 
communicated  to  sons  ;  and  the  threefold  distinction 
of  priftc'itinus,  advenlitimis,  and  pmfessional,  was  as» 
certained  by  the  jurisprudence  of  the  Code  and  Pan- 
dects, i  Of  all  that  proceeded  from  the  father,  he 
imparted  only  the  use,  and  reserved  the  absolute  do- 
minion ;  yet  if  his  goods  were  sold,  the  filial  portion 
was  excepted,  by  a  favourable  interpretation,  from 
ihe  demands  of  the  creditors.  In  whatever  accrued 
by  marriage,  gift,  or  collateral  succession,  the  pre- 
perty  was  secured  to  the  son  ;  but  the  father,  unless 
he  bad  been  specially  excluded,  enjnyed  the  usufruct 
during  his  life.  As  a  just  and  prudent  reward  of  mil- 
itary virtue,  the  spoils  of  the  enemy  were  acquired, 
possessed,  and  bequeathed  by  the  soldier  alone ;  and 
the  fair  analogy  was  extended  to  the  emoluments  of 
any  liberal  profession,  the  salary  of  public  service, 
and  the  sacred  liberality  of  the  emperor  or  the  em- 
press. The  life  of  a  citizen  was  less  exposed  than 
his  fortune  to  the  abuse  of  paternal  power.  Yet  his 
life  might  be  adverse  to  the  interest  or  passions  of  an 
unworthy  father:  the  same  crimes  that  flowed  from 
the  corruption,  were  more  sensibly  felt  by  the  human- 
ity, of  ihe  Augustan  age  ;  a»d  the  cruel  Erixo,  who 
whipped  his  son  till  he  expired,  was  saved  by  the 
emperor  from  the  just  fury  of  the  multitude/  The 
Roman  father,  from  the  licence  of  servile  dominion, 
was /educed  to  the  gravity  and  moderation  of  a  judge. 
The  pr-  sence  and  opinion  of  Augustus  confirmed  the 
sentence  of  exile  pronounced  against  an  intentional 
parricide  by  the  domestic  tribunal  of  Arius.  Hadrian 
transported  to  an  island  the  jealous  parent,  who,  like 
a  robber,  had  seized  the  opportunity  of  hunting,  to 
assassinate  a  youth,  the  incestuous  lover  of  his  step- 
mother.■    A  private  jurisdiction  is  repugnant  to  the 

o  By  Justinian,  the  old  law,  the  jus  necis  of  the  Roman  father,  (In- 
slitul.  1.  iv.  lit.  ix.  No.  7.)  is  reported  and  reprobated.  Some  legal 
vestiges  are  left  in  the  Pandects,  (1.  xliii.  iii.  xxix.  leg.  3.  No.  4.) 
and  the  Collaiio  Legum  Romanarum  et  Mosaicarum, (til.  ii.  No.  3.  p. 
18i.)  _J 

p  Except  on  public  occasions,  and  in  the  actual  exercise  of  hisoffice. 
In  publicis  loci?  alque  muneribus,  aique  aciionibuspalrum.  jura  cum 
Glioruill  qui  in  matiistra'u  sum  poieslatibus  col  lata  inlerquiesr.ers 
paullulum  et  counivere,  Jcc.  (Aul.  Gellius,  Noctes  Attica?,  ii.  2.)  The 
lessons  of  the  philosopher  Taurus  were  justified  by  the  ..Id  anil  memo- 
rable example  of  Fabius  :  and  we  may  contemplate  ihe  same  story  in 
the  style  of  Livy,  (xxiv.44.)  and  ihe  homely  idiom  of  Claudius  Quad- 
riearius  the  annal  st. 

"q  See  the  gradual  enlargement  and  security  of  the  filial  peculiutn 
in  the  Institutes,  (I.  ii.  til.  ix.)  ihe  Pandecis,  (1.  xv.  lit.  i.  xli.  tiu  ij 
and  Ihe  Code,  (I.  iv.  lit.  xxvi.  xxvii.) 

r  The  examples  of  Erixo  and  Arius  are  related  by  Seneca,  (de  de- 
mentia, i.  14,  15.)  the  f  irmer  wilh  horror,  the  latter  with  applause. 

-  Quod  latronis  magis  qnam  pntris  jure  eum  inlerfecil,  nam  patria 
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spirit  of  monarchy;  the  parent  was  again  reduced 
from  a  judge  to  an  accuser;  and  the  magistrates  were 
enjoined  by  Srverus  Alexander  to  hear  his  complaints 
and  execute  his  sentence.  He  could  no  longer  take 
the  life  of  a  son  without  incurring  the  guilt  and  pun- 
ishment of  murder ;  and  the  pains  of  parricide,  from 
which  he  had  been  exempted  by  the  Pompeian  law, 
were  finally  inflicted  by  the  justice  of  Constantine.' 
The  same  protection  was  due  to  every  period  of  exis- 
tence; and  reason  must  applaud  the  humanity  of  Pau- 
lus,  for  imputing  the  crime  of  murder  to  the  father, 
who  strangles,  or  starves,  or  abandons,  his  new-born 
infant;  or  exposes  him  in  a  public  place  to  find  the 
mercy  which  he  himself  had  denied.  But  the  exposi- 
tion of  children  was  the  prevailing  and  stubborn  vice 
of  antiquity  :  it  was  sometimes  prescribed,  often  per- 
mitted, almost  always  practised  with  impunity,  by 
the  nations  who  never  entertained  the  Roman  ideas 
of  paternal  power  ;  and  the  dramatic  poets,  who  ap- 
peal to  the  human  heart,  represent  with  indifference  a 
popular  custom  which  was  palliated  by  the  motives 
of  economy  and  compassion."  If  the  father  could  sub- 
due his  own  feelings,  he  might  escape,  though  not 
the  censure,  at  least  the  chastisement,  of  the  laws  ; 
and  the  Roman  empire  was  stained  with  the  blood  of 
infants,  till  such  murders  were  included,  by  Valenti- 
nian,  and  his  colleagues,  in  the  letter  and  spirit,  of  the 
Cornelian  law.  The  lessons  of  jurisprudence11  and 
Christianity  had  been  insufficient  to  eradicate  this  in- 
human practice,  till  their  gentle  influence  was  fortified 
by  the  terrors  of  capital  punishment.'' 
Husbands  and  Experience  has  proved,  that  savages 
wives.  are  the  tyrants  of  the  female  sex,  and 
that  the  condition  of  women  is  usually  softened  by 
the  refinements  of  social  life.  In  the  hope  of  a  robust 
progeny,  Lycurgus  had  delayed  the  season  of  mar- 
riage:  it  was  fixed  by  Numa  at  the  tender  age  of 
twelve  years,  that  the  Roman  husband  might  educate 
to  his  will  a  pure  and  obedient  virgin.2  According 
The  religious  tn  custom  of  antiquity,  he  bought 
rites  of  "mar-  his  bride  of  her  parents,  and  she  fulfilled 
rlaSe-  the  coemption,  by  purchasing  with  three 

pieces  of  copper,  a  just  introduction  to  his  house  and 
household  deities.  A  sacrifice  of  fruits  was  offered 
by  the  pontiffs  in  the  presence  of  ten  witnesses;  the 
contracting  parties  were  seated  on  the  same  sheep- 
skin; they  tasted  a  salt  cake  of  far  or  rice;  and  this 
confarreationf  which  denoted  the  ancient  foi  d  of  Italy, 
served  as  an  emblem  of  their  mystic  union  of  mind 
and  body.  But  this  union  on  the  side  of  the  woman 
was  rigorous  and  unequal ;  and  she  renounced  the 
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potestas  in  pielate  debet  non  in  atrocitate  consistere.  (Marcian,  In- 
stitut.  1.  xiv.  in  Pandect.  1.  xlviii.  lit.  ix.  leg.  5.) 

t  The  Pompeian  and  Cornelian  Laws  de  sicariis  and  parricidis,  are 
repealed,  or  rather  abridged,  with  the  last  supplements  of  Alexander 
Severus,  Const  amine,  and  Valentinian,  in  the  Pandects,  (1.  xlvji.  tit. 
viii.  ix.)  and  Code.  (I.  ix.  tit.  xvi.  xvii.)  See  likewise  the  Tlieodosian 
Code,  (1.  ix.  tit.  xiv.  xv.)  with  Godefroy's  Commentary,  (lorn.  iii.  p. 
84— 113.)  who  pours  a  flood  of  ancient  and  modern  learning  over  these 
penal  laws. 

u  When  the  Chromes  of  Terence  reproaches  his  wife  for  not  obeying 
his  orders  and  exposing  their  infant,  he  speaks  like  a  fa'.her  and  a 
master,  and  silences  the  scruples  of  a  foolish  woman.  See  Aptileius. 
(Metnm  >rph.  1.  x.  p.  337.  edit.  Dolphin.) 

x  The  opinion  of  the  lawyers,  and  ihe  discretion  of  the  magistrates, 
lad  'nlroduced  in  the  time  of  Tacilus  some  legal  restraints,  which 
might  support  his  contrast  of  the  boni  mores  of  the  Germans  to  the 
aonse  leg' s  alibi — that  is  to  say,  at  Rome,  (de  Moribus  Germanorum, 
:.  19.)  Tertullian  (ad  Nationes,  1.  i.  c.  15.)  refutes  his  own  charges, 
tnd  those  of  his  brethren,  against  the  heathen  jurisprudence. 
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y  The  wise  and  humane  sentence  of  the  civilian  Paul,  (1.  ii.  Senten- 
iarum  in  Pandect.  1.  xxv.  tit.  iii.  leg.  iv.)  is  represented  as  a  mere 
moral  precept  by  Gerard  Noodl,  (Opp.  torn.  i.  in  Julius  Paulus,  p. 
J67 — 388.  imd  Arnica  Responsio,  p.  591— COG.)  who  maintains  the 
jpinion  of  Justus  Lipsius,  (Opp.  torn.  ii.  p.  409.  ad  Belgas,  cent.  i. 
apist.  85.)  and  as  a  positive  binding  law  by  Bynkershoek.  (de  Jure 
JCcidendi  Liberos,  Opp.  torn.  i.  p.  318—340.  Curse  Secundae,  p.  391  — 
127.)  In  a  learned  but  angry  controversy  the  two  friends  deviated 
uto  the  opposite  extremes.  * 
z  Dionys.  Hal.  1.  ii.  p.  92,  93.  Plutarch,  in  Numa,  p.  140,  141.  Tj 

r*/ix  xxi  io  i|so,-  «Jjif>  »»•  «JiK,cv  iiri  t  10  yx/i-ivxi  y  ...irju. 

a  Among  the  winler/rifmcnra,  the  triticum  ox  bearded  wheat:  the 
•iligOy  or  the  unbearded  ;  Ihe  far,  adorea,  oryza,  whose  description 
>erfectly  tallies  with  the  rice  of  Spain  and  Italy.  I  adopt  this  identity 
m  the  credit  of  M.  Paucton  in  his  useful  and  laborious  Metrologie. 
p.  517  -529.) 


name  and  worship  of  her  father's  house,  to  embrace  a 
new  servitude,  decorated  only  by  the  title  of  adoption. 
A  fiction  of  the  law,  neither  rational  nor  elegant,  be- 
stowed on  the  mother  of  a  family0  (her  proper  appel- 
lation) the  strange  characters  of  sister  to  her  own. 
children,  and  of  daughter  to  her  husband  or  master, 
who  was  invested  with  the  plenitude  of  paternal  pow- 
er. By  his  judgment  or  caprice  her  behaviour  was 
approved,  or  censured,  or  chastised  ;  he  exercised  the 
jurisdiction  of  life  and  death;  and  it  was  allowed, 
that  in  the  cases  of  adultery  or  diunkenness,c  the  sen- 
tence might  be  properly  inflicted.  She  acquired  and 
inherited  for  the  sole  profit  of  her  lord  ;  and  so  clearly 
was  woman  defim  d,  not  as  a  person,  but  as  a  thing, 
that,  if  the  original  title  were  deficient,  she  might  be 
claimed,  like  other  movables,  by  the  use  and  posses- 
sion of  an  entire  year.  The  inclination  of  the  Roman 
husband  discharged  or  withheld  the  conjugal  debt,  so 
scrupulously  exacted  by  the  Athenian  and  Jewish 
laws  : d  but  as  polygamy  was  unknow  n,  he  could  never 
admit  to  his  bed  a  fairer  or  more  favoured  partner. 

After  the  Punic  triumphs,  the  matrons  Freedom  of  the 
of  Rome  aspired  to  the  common  benefits  matrimonial 
of  a  free  and  opulent  republic:  their  contract, 
wishes  were  gratified  by  the  indulgence  of  fathers  and 
lovers,  and  their  ambition  was  unsuccessfully  resisted 
by  the  gravity  of  Cato  the  Censor."  They  declined 
the  solemnities  of  the  old  nuptials,  defeated  the  annual 
prescription  by  an  absence  of  three  days,  and  without 
losing  their  name  or  independence,  subscribed  the  lib- 
eral and  definite  terms  of  a  marriage  contract.  Of 
their  private  fortunes,  they  communicated  the  use,  and 
secured  the  properly  :  the  estates  of  a  wife  could  nei- 
ther be  alienated  nor  mortgaged  by  a  prodigal  hus- 
band ;  their  mutual  gifts  were  prohibited  by  the  jea- 
lousy of  the  laws  ;  and  the  misconduct  of  either  party 
might  afford,  under  another  name,  a  future  subject  for 
an  action  of  theft.  To  this  loose  and  voluntary  com- 
pact, religious  and  civil  rites  were  no  longer  essential ; 
and,  between  persons  of  a  similar  rank,  the  apparent 
community  of  life  was  allowed  as  sufficient  evidence 
of  their  nuptials.  The  dignity  of  marriage  was  resto- 
red by  the  Christians,  who  derived  all  spiritual  grace 
from  the  prayers  of  the  faithful  and  the  benediction  of 
the  priest  or  bishop.  The  origin,  validity,  and  duties 
of  the  holy  institution,  were  regulated  by  the  tradition 
of  the  synagogue,  the  precepts  of  the  gospel,  and  the 
canons  of  general  or  provincial  synods  : f  and  the  con- 
science of  ihe  Christians  was  awed  by  the  decrees  and 
censures  of  their  ecclesiastical  rulers.  Yet  the  magis- 
trates of  Justinian  were  not  subject  to  the  authority 
of  the  church  :  the  emperor  consulted  the  unbelieving 
civilians  of  antiquity,  and  the  choice  of  matrimonial 
laws  in  the  Code  and  Pandects,  is  directed  by  the 
earthly  motives  of  justice,  policy,  and  the  natural 
freedom  of  both  sexes.s 


b  Aulus  Gellius  (Noctefl  Atlicae,  xviii.  6.)  gives  a  ridiculous  de- 
finition of  .i  tins  Melissus,  Malrona,  quo?  semel,  vialeifumilias  qua) 
saepius  peperit,  as  porcetra  and  scropha  in  the  sow  kind.  He  then 
adds  the  genuine  meaning,  quae  in  matrimonium  vel  in  manum  con- 
venerat. 

c  It  was  enough  to  have  tasted  wine,  or  to  have  stolen  the  key  of  the 
cellar,  (Plin.  Hist.  Nar.  xiv.  14.) 

d  Solon  requires  three  payments  per  month.  By  the  Misna,  a  daily 
debt  was  imposed  on  an  idle,  vigorous,  young  husband  ;  twice  a  week 
on  a  citizen;  once  on  a  peasant ;  once  in  thirty  days  on  a  camel-driver; 
once  in  six  months  on  a  seaman.  But  the  student  or  doctor  was  free 
from  tribute  ;  and  no  wife,  if  she  received  a  weekly  sustenance,,  could 
sue  (or  a  divorce  :  for  one  week  a  vow  of  abstinence  was  allowed. 
Polygamy  divided,  without  multiplying,  the  duli  s  of  the  husband. 
(Selden.  Uxor.  Ebraica,  1.  iii.  c.  6.  in  his  works,  vol.  ii.  p.  717—720.) 

e  On  the  Oppian  law  we  may  hear  the  mitigating  speech  of  Valerius 
Flaccus,  and  the  severe  censorial  oration  of  the  elder  Cato.  (Li  v.  xxxiv. 
1—8.)  But  we  sluill  rather  hear  the  polished  historian  of  the  eighth, 
than  the  rough  orators  of  the  sixth,  century  of  Rome.  The  principles, 
and  even  the  style,  of  Cato  are  more  accurately  preserved  by  Aulus 
Gellius,  (x.23.) 

f  For  the  system  of  Jewish  and  Catholic  matrimony,  see  Selden, 
(Uxor.  Ebraica,  Opp.  vol.  ii.  p.  529—860.)  Bingham,  (Chustian  Anti- 
quities, 1.  xxii.)  and  Chardon,  (Hist,  des  Sacraniens,  torn,  vi.) 

g  The  civil  laws  of  marriage  are  exposed  in  the  Institutes,  (1.  i.tit. 
x.)  the  Pandects,  (I.  xxiii.  xxiv.  xxv.)  and  the  Code,  1.  v.)  but  as  the 
title  de  ritu  nupljarum  is  yet  imperfect,  we  are  obliged  to  explore  the 
fragments  of  Uipian,  (lit.  ix.  p.  590,  591.)  and  the  Collatio  Legum 
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Liberty  and 

abuse  of  di- 
vorce. 


Besides  the  agreement  of  the  parties, 
the  essence  of  every  rational  contract, 
the  Roman  marriage  required  the  previ- 
ous approbation  of  the  parents.  A  father  might  be 
forced  by  some  recent  laws  to  supply  the  wants  of  a 
mature  daughter;  but  even  his  insanity  was  not  gene- 
rally allowed  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  his  consent. 
The  causes  of  the  dissolution  of  matrimony  have  va- 
ried among  the  Romans;11  but  the  most  solemn  sacra- 
ment, the  confarreation  itself,  might  always  he  done 
away  by  rites  of  a  contrary  tendency.  In  the  first 
ag>  s,  the  father  of  a  family  might  sell  his  children, 
and  his  wife  was  reckoned  in  the  number  of  his  chil- 
dren: the  domestic  judge  might  pronounce  the  death 
of  the  offender,  or  his  mercy  might  expel  her  from  his 
bed  and  house  ;  hut  the  slavery  of  the  wretched  female 
was  hopeless  and  perpetual,  unless  he  asserted  fur  his 
own  convenience  the  manly  prerogative  of  divorce. 
The  warmest  applause  has  been  lavished  on  the  virtue 
of  the  Romans,  who  abstained  from  the  exercise  of 
this  tempting  privilege  above  five  hundred  years  : '  but 
the  same  fact  evinces  the  unequal  terms  of  a  connex- 
ion, in  which  the  slave  was  unable  to  renounce  her 
tyrant,  and  the  tyrant  was  unwilling  to  relinquish  his 
slave.  When  the  Roman  matrons  became  the  equal 
and  voluntary  companions  of  their  lords,  a  new  juris- 
prudence was  introduced,  that  marriage,  like  other 
partnerships,  might  be  dissolved  by  the  abdication  of 
one  of  the  associates.  In  three  centuries  of  prosperity 
and  corruption,  ihis  principle  was  enlarged  to  frequent, 
practice  and  pernicious  abuse.  Passion,  interest,  or 
caprice,  suggested  daily  motives  for  the  dissolution 
of  marriage;  a  word,  a  sign,  a  message,  a  letter,  the 
mandate  of  a  freedman,  declared  the  separation  ;  the 
most  tender  of  human  connexions  was  degraded  to  a 
transient  society  of  profit  or  pleasure.  According  to 
the  various  conditions  of  life,  both  sexes  alternately 
felt  the  disgrace  and  injury:  an  inconstant  spouse 
transferred  her  wealth  to  a  new  family,  abandoning  a 
numerous,  perhaps  a  spurious,  progeny  to  the  paternal 
authority  and  care  of  her  late  husband  ;  a  beautiful 
virgin  might  be  dismissed  to  the  world,  old,  indigent, 
and  friendless  ;  but  the  reluctance  of  the  Romans, 
when  they  were  pressed  to  marriage  by  Augustus, 
sufficiently  marks,  that  the  prevailing  institutions  were 
least  favourable  to  the  males.  A  specious  theory  is 
confuted  by  this  free  and  perfect  experiment,  which 
demonstrates,  that  the  liberty  of  divorce  does  not  con- 
tribute to  happiness  and  virtue.  The  facility  of  sepa- 
ration would  destroy  all  motnal  confidence,  and  inflame 
every  trifling  dispute  :  the  minute  difference  between 
a  husband  and  a  stranger,  which  might  so  easily  he 
removed,  might  still  more  easily  be  forgotten  ;  and 
the  matron,  who  in  five  years  can  submit  to  the  em- 
braces of  eight  husbands,  must  cease  to  reverence  the 
chastity  of  her  own  person.* 

Limitations  of      Insufficient  remedies   followed  with 
the  liberty  of  distant  and  tardy  steps  the  rapid  pro- 
gress of  the  evil.    The  ancient  worship 


divorce. 


Mosaicarum,  (tit.  xvi.  p.  790,  791.)  with  the  Notes  of  Pithaeus  and 
SchuKing.  They  find  in  the  Commentary  of  Servius  (on  the  first 
Geonic  and  the  fourth  JEneid)  two  curious  passages. 

h  A'-cordins  to  Plutarch,  (p.  57.)  Romulus  allowed  only  three 
grounds  of  a  divorce—  drunkenness,  adultery,  and  false  keys.  Other- 
wise,  the  husband  who  abused  his  supremacy  forfeited  li;»lf  his  coods 
.o  his  wife,  and  half  to  the  sroddess  Ceres,  and  offered  a  sacrifice  (with 
the  remainder?)  to  the  terrestrial  deities.  This  strange  law  was 
either  imaginary  or  transient. 

i  In  the  year  of  Rome  o23,  Spurius  Carvilius  Ruga  repudiated  a 
fair,  a  Rood,  but  a  barren  w  ife.  (Dinnysius  Hal.  1.  ii.  p.  93.  Plutarch, 
in  Numa,  p.  HI.  Valerius  Maximus,  1.  ii.  c.  1.  Aulus  Gellius.  iv.  3.) 
He  was  questioned  by  the  censors,  and  hated  by  the  people;  but  his 
divorce  stood  unimpeached  in  law. 

[Montesquieu  relates  and  explains  this  fact  ill  a  different  manner. 
(Esprit  des  lots,  book  xvi.  ch.  16  ) — 67.] 

k   Sic  fiunt  oclo  marili 

Quinque  per  autumnos.  (Juvenal.  Salir.  vi.  20. 1 

A  rapid  sue  cession,  which  may  yet  he  credible,  as  well  as  the  non  con- 
sulum  numero,  sed  mariturum  annos  suns  computant,  of  S»neca.  (de 
Beneficiis,  iii.  16.)  Jerotn  saw  at  Rome  a  triumphant  husband  bury 
nis  twen'.y-first  wife,  who  had  interred  twenty  two  of  his  less  sturdy 
predecessors.  (Opp.  loin.  i.p.  90.  ad  Gerontiam.)  But  the  ten  husbands 


of  the  Romans  afforded  a  peculiar  goddess  to  hear  and 
reconcile  the  complaints  of  a  married  life;  but  her 
epithet  of  VeriplacaJ  the  appeaser  of  husbands,  too 
clearly  indicates  on  which  side  submission  and  repen- 
tance were  always  expected.  Every  act  of  a  citizen 
was  subject  to  the  judgment  of  the  censors;  the  first 
who  used  the  privilege  of  divorce  assigned,  at  their 
command,  the  motives  of  his  conduct;111  and  a  senator 
was  expelled  fur  dismissing  his  virgin  spouse  without 
the  knowledge  or  advice  of  his  friends.  Whenever  an 
action  was  instituted  for  the  recovery  of  a  marriage- 
portion,  the prseUir,  as  the  guardian  oi  equity,  examin- 
ed the  cause  and  the  characters,  and  gently  inclined 
the  scale  in  favour  of  the  guiltless  and  injured  party. 
Augustus,  who  united  the  powers  of  both  magistrates, 
adopted  their  different  modes  of  repressing  or  chas- 
tising the  licence  of  divorce."  The  presence  of  seven 
Roman  witnesses  was  required  for  the  validity  of  this 
solemn  and  deliberate  act:  if  any  adequate  provoca- 
tion had  been  given  by  the  husband,  instead  of  the 
delay  of  two  years,  he  was  compelled  tn  refund  imme- 
diately, or  in  the  space  of  six  months  :  but  if  he  could 
arraign  the  manners  of  his  wife,  her  guilt  or  levity  was 
expiated  by  the  loss  of  the  sixth  or  eighth  part  of  her 
marriage-portion.  The  christian  princes  were  the  first 
who  specified  the  just  causes  of  a  private  divorce; 
their  institutions,  from  Constantino  to  Justinian,  appear 
to  fluctuate  between  the  custom  of  the  empire  and  the 
wishes  of  the  church,0  and  the  author  of  the  Novels 
too  frequently  reforms  the  jurisprudence  of  the  Code 
and  Pandects.  In  the  most  rigorous  laws,  a  wife  was 
condemned  to  support  a  gamester,  a  drunkard,  or  a 
libertine,  unless  he  were  guilty  of  homicide,  poison,  or 
sacrilege,  in  which  cases  the  marriage,  as  it  should 
seem,  might  have  been  dissolved  by  the  hand  of  the 
executioner.  But  the  sacred  right  of  the  husband  was 
invariably  maintained,  to  deliver  his  name  and  family 
from  the  disgrace  of  adultery  :  the  list  of  mortal  sins, 
either  male  or  female,  was  curtailed  and  enlarged  by 
successive  regulations,  and  the  obstacles  of  incurable 
impotence,  long  absence,  and  monastic  profession,  w  ere 
allowed  to  rescind  the  matrimonial  obligation.  Who- 
ever transgressed  the  permission  of  the  law  was  sub- 
ject to  various  and  heavy  penalties.  The  woman  was 
stript  of  her  wealth  and  ornaments,  without  except- 
ing the  bodkin  of  her  hair :  if  the  man  introduced  a 
new  bride  into  his  bed,  her  fortune  might  be  lawfully 
seized  by  the  vengeance  of  his  exiled  wife.  Forfeiture 
was  sometimes  commuted  to  a  fine  ;  the  fine  was  some- 
times aggravated  hy  transportation  to  an  island,  or  im- 
prisonment in  a  monastery;  the  injured  party  was  re- 
leased from  the  bonds  of  marriage;  hut  the  offender, 
during  life,  or  a  term  of  years,  was  disabled  from  the 
repetition  of  nuptials.  The  successor  of  Justinian 
yielded  to  the  prayers  of  his  unhappy  subjects,  and 
restored  the  liberty  of  divorce  by  mutual  consent:  the 
civilians  were  unanimous,'  the  theologians  were  divi- 
ded,0 and  the  ambiguous  word,  which  contains  the 


in  a  month  of  the  poet  Martial,  is  an  extravagant  hyperbole.  (1.  vi. 

epigram  7.) 

I  Sacellum  Viriplacae,  (Valerius  Maximus,  1.  ii.  c.  1.)  in  the  Pala- 
tine resion,  appears  in  the  time  of  Theodosius,  in  the  description  of 
Rome  by  Publius  Victor. 

m  Valerius  Maximus,  1.  ii.  c.  9.  With  some  propriety  he  judga 
divorce  more  criminal  than  celibacy  :  illo  namnue  conjugalia  sacn 
spreta  latitum,  hoc  etiam  injuriose  t'raclata. 

n  See  the  laws  of  Augustus  and  his  successors,  in  Heineccius  ad  L# 
eenTPapiam-Poppseam';  c.  19.  in  Opp-  torn.  vi.  V.  i.  p.  323—333. 
~  o  Alice  sunt  leges  Caesarum,  alia»  Christi  ;  alitid  Papinianus,  atiut 
Paulus  nosier  prsecipii.  (Jeroin,  torn.  i.  p.  198.  Selden,  Uxor  Ebraica  ' 
1.  iii.  c.  31.  p.  847— 853.) 

p  The  Institutes  are  silent,  but  we  may  consult  the  Codes  of  Theo 
dosius  (1.  iii-  tit.  xvi.  with  Godefmy'a  Commentary,  torn.  i.  p.  310- 
315.)  and  Justinian,  (1.  v.  tit.  xvii.)lhe  Pandects  (1.  xxiv.  tit.  ii.)  am 
the  Novels,  (xxii.  cxvii.  exxvii.  exxxiv.  cxl.)  Justinian  tluciuatet 
to  the  last  between  civil  and  ecclesiastical  law. 

q  In  pure  Greek,  is  not  a  common  word  ;  nor  can  the  prope 

meaning,  fornication,  be  strictly  applied  to  matrimonial  sin.  In  i 
figurative  sense,  how  far,  and  to  what  offences,  may  it  be  extended 
pid  Chnst  speak  Ihe  Uabinical  or  Syriac  tonjue  1  Of  what  .riLina 
word  is  ■■,<••*  the  translation  1  How  variously  is  thai  Greek  won 
translated  in  the  versions  ancient  and  modern!  There  are  two  (Marl 
x  II.  Luke  xvi.  18.)  lo  one  (Matthew  xix.  9.)  lhal  such  ground  of  d: 
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]>reeept  of  Christ,  is  flexible  to  any  interpretation  that 
the  wisdom  of  a  legislator  can  demand. 
Incest  concu-       The  freedom  of  love  and  marriage  was 
bines,  and  bas-    restrained  among  the  Romans  by  natural 
tards>  and  civil  impediments.    An  instinct,  al- 

most innate  and  universal,  appears  to  prohibit  the  in- 
cestuous commerce r  of  parents  and  children  in  the  infi- 
nite series  of  ascending  and  descending  generations. 
Concerning  the  oblique  and  collateral  branches,  nature 
is  indifferent,  reason  mute,  and  custom  various  and  ar- 
bitrary. In  Egypt,  the  marriage  of  brothers  and  sis- 
ters was  admitted  without  scruple  or  exception  :  a 
Spartan  might  espouse  the  daughter  of  his  father,  an 
Athenian,  that  of  his  mother;  and  the  nuptials  of  an 
uncle  with  his  niece  were  applauded  at  Athens  as  a 
happy  union  of  the  dearest  relations.  The  profane 
lawgivers  of  Rome  were  never  tempted  by  interest  or 
superstition  to  multiply  the  forbidden  degrees  ;  but 
they  inflexibly  condemned  the  marriage  of  sisters  and 
brothers,  hesitated  whether  first  cousins  should  be 
touched  by  the  same  interdict;  revered  the  parental 
character  of  aunts  and  uncles,  and  treated  affinity  and 
adoption  as  a  just  imitation  of  the  ties  of  blood.  Ac- 
cording to  the  proud  maxims  of  the  republic,  a  legal 
marriage  could  only  be  contracted  by  free  citizens  ;  an 
honourable,  at  least  an  ingenuous  birth,  was  required 
for  the  spouse  of  a  senator:  but  the  blood  of  kings 
could  never  mingle  in  legitimate  nuptials  with  the 
blood  of  a  Roman  ;  and  the  name  of  Stranger  degraded 
Cleopatra  and  Berenice*  to  live  the  concubines  of  Mark 
Antony  and  Titus."  This  appellation,  indeed,  so  inju- 
rious to  the  majesty,  cannot  without  indulgence  be 
applied  to  the  manners,  of  these  oriental  queens.  A 
concubine,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  civilians,  was  a 
woman  of  servile  or  plebeian  extraction,  the  sole  and 
faithful  companion  of  a  Roman  citizen,  who  continued 
in  a  state  of  celibacy.  Her  modest  station,  below  the 
honours  of  a  wife,  above  the  infamy  of  a  prostitute, 
was  acknowledged  and  approved  by  the  laws:  from 
the  age  of  Augustus  to  the  tenth  century,  the  use  of 
this  secondary  marriage  prevailed  both  in  the  west  and 
east,  and  the  humble  virtues  of  a  concubine  were  often 
preferred  to  the  pomp  and  insolence  of  a  noble  matron. 
In  this  connexion,  the  two  Antonines,  the  best  of  prin- 
ces and  of  men,  enjoyed  the  comforts  of  domestic  love : 
the  example  was  imitated  by  many  citizens  impatient 
of  celibacy,  but  regardful  of  their  families.  If  at  any 
time  they  desired  to  legitimate  their  natural  children, 
the  conversion  was  instantly  performed  by  the  celebra- 
tion of  their  nuptials  with  a  partner  whose  fruitfulness 
and  fidelity  they  had  already  tried."  By  this  epithet 
of  natural,  the  offspring  of  the  concubine  were  distin- 
guished from  the  spurious  brood  of  adultery,  prostitu- 
tion, and  incest,  to  whom  Justinian  reluctantly  grants 
the  necessary  aliments  of  life;  and  these  natural  chil- 
dren alone  were  capable  of  succeeding  to  a  sixth  part 
of  the  inheritance  of  their  reputed  father.  According 
to  the  rigour  of  law,  bastards  were  entitled  only  to  the 
name  and  condition  of  their  mother,  from  whom  they 

vorce  was  not  excepted  by  Jesus.  Some  critics  have  presumed  to 
think,  by  an  evasive  answer,  he  avoided  the  eiving  offence  either  to 
the  school  of  Sammai  or  to  that  of  Hillel.  (Selden,  Uxor  Ebraica,  1. 
•ii.  c.  18  -22.28.  31.) 

r  Tho  principles  of  the  Roman  jurisprudence  are  exposed  by  Justi- 
nian ;  (Instilut.  I.  i.  tit.  x.)  and  the  laws  and  manners  of  the  different 
nations  of  antiquity  concerning  forbidden  decrees,  &c.  are  copiously 
explained  by  Dr.  Taylor  in  his  Elements  of  Civil  Law,  (p.  108.  314— 
339.)  a  work  of  amusing,  though  various,  reading;  but  which  cannot 
be  praised  for  philosophical  precision. 

a  When  her  father  Agrippa  died,  (A.  D.  44.)  Berenice  was  sixteen 
years  of  agfi.  (Joseph,  torn.  i.  Antiquit.  Judaic.  I.  xix.c.9.  p.  952.  edit. 
Havercamp.)  She  was  therefore  above  fifty  years  old  when  Titus 
(A.  D.  79.)  invitus  invitain  invisit.  This  date  would  not  have  adorned 
the  tragedy  or  pastoral  of  the  tender  Racine. 

t  The  jEgi/ptia  conjunx  of  Virgil  (./Eneid,  vi:i.  G88.)  seems  to  be 
numbered  among  the  monsters  who  warred  with  Mark  Antony  against 
Augustus,  the  senate,  and  the  gods  of  Italy. 

u  [The  ordinance  of  Constantine  first  gave  this  right,  for  Augustus 
had  forbidden  the  taking  a  woman  for  a  concubine,  who  could  be  es- 
poused; and  if,  under  the  ordinance  of  Constantine,  the  espousal 
took  place  afterwards,  this  marriage  did  not  affect  the  rights  of  chil- 
dren born  before.  There  then  remained  the  resource  of  adoption, 
properly  called  arrogation. — 67.] 
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might  derive  tbc  character  of  a  slave,  a  stranger,  or  a 
citizen.  The  outcasts  of  every  family  were  adopted 
without  reproach  as  the  children  of  the  state/ 

The  relation  of  a  guardian  and  ward,  Guardians  and 
or  in  Roman  words,  of  tutor  and  pupil,  wards, 
which  covers  so  many  titles  of  the  Institutes  and  Pan- 
dects,1 is  of  a  very  simple  and  uniform  nature.  The 
person  and  property  of  an  orphan  must  always  be 
trusted  to  the  custody  of  some  discreet  friend.  If  the 
deceased  father  had  not  signified  his  choice,  the  ag- 
nais,  or  paternal  kindred  of  ihe  nearest  degree,  were 
compelled  to  act  as  the  natural  guardians:  the  Athe- 
nians were  apprehensive  of  exposing  the  infant  to  the 
power  of  those  most  interested  in  his  death;  but  an 
axiom  of  Roman  jurisprudence  has  pronounced,  that 
the  charge  of  tutelage  should  constantly  attend  the 
emolument  of  succession.  If  the  choice  of  the  father, 
and  the  line  of  consanguinity,  afforded  no  efficient 
guardian,  the  failure  was  supplied  by  the  nomination 
of  the  praitor  of  the  city,  or  the  president  of  the  pro- 
vince. But  the  person  whom  they  named  to  this  pub- 
lic office  might  lie  legally  excused  by  insanity  or  blind- 
ness, by  ignorance  or  inability,  by  previous  enmity  or 
adverse  interest,  by  the  number  of  children  or  guar- 
dianships with  which  he  was  already  burthened,  and 
by  the  immunities  which  were  granted  to  the  useful 
labours  of  magistrates,  lawyers,  physicians,  and  pro- 
fessors. Till  the  infant  could  speak  and  think,  he  was 
represented  by  the  tutor,  whose  authority  was  finally 
determined  by  the  age  of  puberty.  Without,  his  con- 
sent, no  act  of  the  pupil  could  bind  himself  to  his 
own  prejudice,  though  it  might  oblige  others  for  his 
personal  benefit.  It  is  needless  to  observe,  that  the 
tutor  often  gave  security,  and  always  rendered  an  ac- 
count, and  that  the  want  of  diligence  or  integrity  ex- 
posed htm  to  a  civil  and  almost  criminal  action  for  the 
violation  of  his  sacred  trust.  The  age  of  puberty  had 
been  rashly  fixed  by  the  civilians  at  fourteen  ;  but  as 
the  faculties  of  the  mind  ripen  more  slowly  than  those 
of  the  body,  a  curator  was  interposed  to  guard  the  for- 
tunes of  the  Roman  youth  from  his  own  inexperience 
and  headstrong  passions.  Such  a  trustee  had  been 
first  instituted  by  the  prajtor,  to  save  a  family  from  the 
blind  havoc  of  a  prodigal  or  a  madman  :  and  the  minor 
was  compelled,  by  the  laws,  to  solicit  the  same  pro- 
tection, to  give  validity  to  his  acts  till  he  accomplished 
the  full  period  of  twenty-five  years.  Women  were 
condemned  to  the  perpetual  tutelage  of  parents,  hus- 
bands, or  guardians  ;  a  sex  created  to  please  and  obey 
was  never  supposed  to  have  attained  the  age  of  reason 
and  experience.  Such  at  least  was  the  stern  and 
haughty  spirit  of  the  ancient  law,  which  had  been  in- 
sensibly mollified  before  the  time  of  Justinian. 

II.  The  original  right  of  property  can  IT  OF  things. 
only  be  justified  by  the  accident  or  merit  Right  of  proper- 
of  prior  occupancy  ;  and  on  this  founda- 
tion  it  is  wisely  established  by  the  philosophy  of  the 
civilians."  The  savage  who  hollows  a  tree,  inserts  a 
sharp  stone  into  a  wooden  handle,  or  applies  a  string 
to  an  elastic  branch,  becomes  in  a  stale  of  nature  the 
just  proprietor  of  the  canoe,  the  bow,  or  the  hatchet. 
The  materials  were  common  to  all,  the  new  form,  the 
produce  of  his  time  and  simple  industry,  belongs  solely 
to  himself.  His  hungry  brethren  cannot,  without  a 
sense  of  their  own  injustice,  extort  from  the  hunter 
the  game  of  the  forest  overtaken  or  slain  by  his  per- 
sonal strength  and  dexterity.    If  his  provident  care 


v  The  humble  but  legal  rights  of  concubines  and  natural  children, 
are  stated  in  the  Institutes,  (I.  i.  lit.  x.)  the  Pandects,  (1.  i.  til.  vii  ) 
the  Code,  (I.  v.  tit.  xxv.)  and  the  Novels.  (1.  lxxiv.  lxxxix.)  The.  re- 
searches of  Heineccius  and  Giannone  (ad  Legem  Juliam  et  Papiam- 
Poppseam,  c.  i v.  p.  164  —175.  OperePuslhume,  p.  108 — 158.)  illustrate 
this  interesting  and  domestic  subject. 

i  See  the  article  of  guardians  and  wards  in  the  Institutes,  (1.  i.  tit. 
xiii — xxvi.)  the  Pandects,  (1.  xxvi.  xxvii )  and  the  Code,  (1.  v.  tit. 
xxviii — lxx.) 

y  Insiiiut.  1.  ii.  tit.  i.  ii.  Compare  the  pure  and  precise  reasoning  of 
Caius  and  Heineccius  (I.  ii.  tit.  i.  p.  69—91.)  with  the  loose  prolixity 
of  Theophilus,  (p.  207—265.)  The  opinions  of  Ulpian  are  preserved 
in  the  randects,  (1.  i.  tit.  viii.  leg.  41.  No.  1.) 
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preserves  and  multiplies  the  tame  animals,  whose  na- 
ture is  tractable  to  the  arts  of  education,  he  acquires  a 
perpetual  title  to  the  use  and  service  of  their  numerous 
progeny,  which  derives  its  existence  from  him  alone. 
If  he  encloses  and  cultivates  a  field  for  their  suste- 
nance and  his  own,  a  barren  waste  is  converted  into  a 
rertile  soil;  the  seed,  the  manure,  the  labour,  create  a 
new  value,  and  the  rewards  of  harvest  are  painfully 
earned  by  the  fatigues  of  the  revolving  year.  In  the 
successive  states  of  society,  the  hunter,  the  shepherd, 
the  husbandman,  may  defend  their  possessions  by  two 
reasons  which  forcibly  appeal  t<>  the  feelings  of  the 
human  mind  :  that  whatever  they  enjoy  is  the  fruit  of 
their  own  industry  ;  and  that  every  man  who  envies 
their  felicity,  may  purchase  similar  acquisitions  by 
the  exercise  of  similar  diligence.  Such,  in  truth, 
may  be  the  freedom  and  plenty  of  a  small  eolony  cast 
on  a  fruitful  island.  But  the  colony  multiplies,  while 
the  space  still  continues  the  same  :  the  common  rights, 
the  equal  inheritance  of  mankind,  are  engrossed  by 
the  bold  and  crafty  ;  each  field  and  forest  is  circum- 
scribed by  the  land-marks  of  a  jealous  master;  and  it 
is  the  peculiar  praise  of  the  Roman  jurisprudence, 
that  it  asserts  the  claim  of  the  first  oeeupant  to  the 
wild  animals  of  the  earth,  the  air,  and  the  waters. 
In  the  progress  from  primitive  equity  to  final  injustice, 
the  steps  are  silent,  the  shades  are  almost  impercepti- 
ble, and  the  absolute  monopoly  is  guarded  by  positive 
laws  and  artificial  reason.  The  active  insatiate  prin- 
ciple of  self-love  can  alone  supply  the  arts  of  life  and 
the  wages  of  industry  ;  and  as  soon  as  civil  govern- 
ment and  exclusive  property  have  been  introduced, 
they  become  necessary  to  the  existence  of  the  human 
race.  Except  in  the  singular  institutions  of  Sparta, 
the  wisest  legislators  have  disapproved  an  agrarian 
law  as  a  false  and  dangerous  innovation.  Among; 
the  Romans,  the  enormous  disproportion  of  wealth 
surmounted  the  ideal  restraints  of  a  doubtful  tradition 
and  an  obsolete  statute ;  a  tradition  that  the  poorest 
follower  of  Romulus  had  been  endowed  with  the  per- 
petual inheritance  of  two  jugcra  ; 3  a  statute  which 
confined  the  richest  citizen  to  a  measure  of  five  hun- 
dred jugera,  or  three  hundred  and  twelve  acres  of 
land.  The  original  territory  of  Rome  consisted  only 
of  some  miles  of  wood  and  meadow  along  the  banks 
of  the  Tiber;  and  domestic  exchange  could  add  noth- 
ing to  the  national  stock.  But  the  goods  of  an  alien 
or  enemy  were  lawfully  exposed  to  the  first  hostile 
occupier;  the  city  was  enriched  by  the  profitable  trade 
of  war ;  and  the  blood  of  her  sons  was  the  only  price 
that  was  paid  for  the  Volsctan  sheep,  the  slaves  of 
Britain,  or  the  gems  and  gold  of  Asiatic  kingdoms. 
In  the  language  of  ancient  jurisprudence,  which  was 
corrupted  and  forgotten  before  the  a<re  of  Justinian, 
these  spoils  were  distinguished  by  the  name  of  rnan- 
ceps  or  mancipium,  taken  with  the  hand  ;  and  whenever 
they  were  sold  or  emancipated,  the  purchaser  required 
some  assurance  that  they  had  been  the  property  of  an 
enemy,  and  not  of  a  fellow-citizen."  A  citizen  could 
only  forfeit  his  rights  by  apparent  dereliction,  and 
such  dereliction  of  a  valuable  interest  could  not  easily 
be  presumed.  Yet  according  to  the  twelve  tables,  a 
prescription  of  one  year  for  movables,  and  of  two 
years  for  immovables,  abolished  the  claim  of  the  an- 
cient master,  if  the  actual  possessor  had  acquired 
them  by  a  fair  transaction  from  the  person  whom  he 
believed  to  be  the  lawful  proprietor.1*    Such  conscien- 


i  The  heredium  of  the  first  Romans  is  defined  by  Varro,  (de  Re 
Rustics,  1.  i.  c.  ii.  p.  141.  c.  x.  p.  1G0.  161.  edit.  Gesner,)  and  clouded 
by  Pliny's  declamation.  (Hist.  Natur.  xviii.  2.)  A  just  and  learned 
comment  is  given  in  the  Administration  des  Terreschez  les  Romarns, 
(p.  12-66.) 

a  The  res  mancipe  is  explained  from  faint  and  remote  lights  by 
Ulpian  (Fraement.  tit.  xviii.  p.  618,  619.)  and  Bynkershoek.  (Opp. 
torn.  i.  p.  306— 313.)  The  definition  is  somewhat  arbitrary;  and  as 
none  except  myself  have  assigned  a  reason,  I  am  diffident  of  my  own. 

b  From  this  short  prescription,  Hume  (Essays,  vol.  i.  p  423.)  infers, 
that  there  could  not  then  be  more  order  and  settlement  in  Italy  than 
now  amongst  the  Tartars.   By  the  civilian  of  his  adversary  Wallace, 


tious  injustice,  without  any  mixture  of  fraud  or  force, 
could  seldom  injure  the  members  of  a  small  republic  ; 
but  the  various  periods  of  three,  of  ten,  or  of  twenty 
years,  determined  by  Justinian,  are  more  suitable  to  the 
latitude  of  a  great  empire.  It  is  only  in  the  term  of 
prescription  that  the  distinction  of  real  and  personal 
fortane  has  been  remarked  by  the  civilians,  and  their 
general  idea  of  property  is  that  of  simple,  uniform, 
and  absolute  dominion.  The  subordinate  exceptions 
of  use,  of  usvfruci,z  of  servitudes,*  imposed  for  the 
benefit  of  a  neighbour  on  lands  and  houses,  are  abun- 
dantly explained  by  the  professors  of  jurisprudence. 
The  claims  of  property,  as  far  as  they  are  altered  by 
the  mixture,  the  division,  or  the  transformation  of 
substances,  are  investigated  with  metaphysical  smbfil- 
ty  by  the  same  civilians. 

The  personal  title  of  the  first  proprie-  of  inheritance 
tformust  be  determined  by  his  death:  and  succession, 
but  the  possession,  without  any  appearance  of  change, 
is  peaceably  continued  in  his  children,  the  associates 
of  his  toil,  and  the  partners  of  his  wealth.  This  na- 
tural inheritance  has  been  protected  by  t lie  legislators 
of  ever}'  climate  and  age,  and  the  father  is  encouraged 
to  persevere  in  slow  and  distant  improvements,  by  the 
tender  hope,  that  a  long  posterity  will  enjoy  the  fruits 
of  his  labour.  The  principle  of  hereditary  succession 
is  universal,  but  the  order  has  been  variously  establish- 
ed by  convenience  or  caprice,  by  the  spirit  of  national 
institutions,  or  by  some  partial  example  which  wa9 
originally  decided  by  fraud  ct  violence.  The  juris-" 
prudence  of  the  Romans  appears  to  hav?  deviated  from 
the  equality  of  narare,  much  less  than  the  Jewish,' 
the  Athenian/ or  the  English  institutions.5  On  the 
death  of  a  citizen,  all  his  descendants,  unless  they 
were  already  freed  from  his  paternal  power,  were  call- 
ed to  the  inheritance  of  his  possessions.  The  insolent 
prerogative  of  primogeniture  was  unknown  ;  the  two 
sexes  were  placed  on  a  just  level  ;  all  the  sons  and 
daughters  were  entitled  to  an  equal  portion  of  the  pa 
trimonial  estate  ;  and  if  any  of  the  sons  had  been 
intercepted  by  a  premature  death,  his  person  was  rep 
resented,  and  his  share  was  divided,  by  his  surviviajj 
children.  On  the  failure  of  a  direct  line,  the  right  of 
succession  most  diverge  to  the  collateral  civil  degrees  of 
branches.  The  degrees  of  kindred  h  are  kindred, 
numbered  by  the  civilians,  ascending  firm  the  last 
possessor  to  a  common  parent,  and  descending  from 
the  common  parent  to  the  next  heir:  my  father  stands 
in  the  first  degree,  my  hroiher  in  the  second,  his  chil- 
dren in  the  third,  and  the  remainder  of  the  series  may 
be  conceived  by  fancy,  or  pictured  in  a  genealogical 
table.  In  this  computation,  a  distinction  was  made, 
essential  to  the  laws  and  even  the  constitution  of 
Rome;  the  agnats,  or  persons  connected  by  a  line  of 
males,  were  called,  as  they  stood  in  the  nearest  degree, 
to  an  equal  partition;  but  a  female  was  incapable  of 


he  is  reproached,  and  not  without  reason,  for  overlooking  the  condi- 
tions. (Instilut.  1.  ii.  lit.  vi.) 

c  See  the  Institutes,  (1.  i.  tit.  iv.  v.)  and  the  Pandects,  (1.  vi!,)  Noorlt 
has  composed  a  learned  and  distinct  treatife  AeUsu/ructu.  (Opp.  torn. 

i.  p.  387— 478.) 

d  i  hequeslions  de  Serritittibtts  are  discussed  in  the  Institutes,  ()• 

ii.  lit.  iii.)and  Pandects,  (1.  viii.)  Cicero  (pro  Murena,  0.9.)  and  Lac- 
tantius  (Instilut.  Divin.  1.  i.  c.  i.)  affect  to  laugh  at  the  insignificant, 
doctrine,  de  aqua  pluviri  arcenda,  &c.  Yet  ii  might  be  of  frequent 
use  among  litigious  neighbours,  both  in  town  and  country. 

e  Among  the  patriarchs,  the  first-born  enjoyed  a  mystic  and  spiritual 
primogeniture.  (Genesis  xxv.  31.)  In  the  land  of  Canaan  he  was  en- 
titled to  a  double  portion  of  inheritance.  (Deuteronomy  xxi.  17.  with 
Le  Clerc's  judicious  Commentary.) 

f  At  Athens  the  sons  were  equal,  but  the  poor  daughters  were  en- 
dowed at  the  discretion  of  their  brothers.  See  the  nX-nfixoi  pleading! 
of  Isoeus,  (in  the  seventh  volume  of  the  Greek  Orators,)  illustrated  by 
the  version  and  comment  of  Sir  William  Jones,  a  scholar,  a  lawyer, 
and  a  man  of  genius. 

p  In  England,  the  eldest  son  alone  inherits  all  the  land:  a  law, 
says  the  orthodox  Judge  Blackslotie,  (Commentaries  on  the  laws  of 
England,  vot.  ii.  p.213.)unjust  only  in  the  opinion  of  younger  broth- 
ers.   It  may  be  of  some  political  use  in  sharpening  their  industry. 

h  Blackslone's  Tables  (vol.  ii.  p.  202.)  represent  and  compare  the 
degrees  of  the  civil  with  those  of  the  canon  and  common  law.  A 
separate  tract  of  Julius  Paulus,  de  gradibus  el  athnibus,  is  inserted  or 
abridged  in  the  Pandects.  (1.  xxxviii.  tit.  x.)  In  the  seventh  degree* 
he  computes,  (No.  IS.)  1024  persons. 
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transmitting  any  legal  claims  ;  and  the  cognats  of  every 
rank,  without  excepting  the  dear  relation  of  a  mother 
and  a  son,  were  disinherited  by  the  twelve  tables,  as 
strangers  and  aliens.  Among  the  Romans  a  gens  or 
lineage  was  united  by  a  common  name  and  domestic 
rites  ;  the  various  cognomens  or  surnames  of  Seipio,  or 
Marcellus,  distinguished  from  each  other  the  subordi- 
nate branches  or  families  of  the  Cornelian  or  Claudinn 
race:  the  default  of  the  a  gnats,  of  the  same  surname, 
was  supplied  by  the  larger  denomination  of  gentiles; 
and  the  vigilance  of  the  laws  maintained,  in  the  same 
name,  the  perpetual  descent  of  religion  and  property. 
A  similar  principle  dictated  the  Voconian  law,'  which 
abolished  the  right  of  female  inheritance.  As  long  as 
virgins  were  given  or  sold  in  marriage,  the  adoption 
of  the  wife  extinguished  the  hopes  of  the  daughter. 
But  the  equal  succession  of  independent  matrons,  sup- 
ported their  pride  and  luxury,  and  might  transport  into 
a  foreign  house  the  riches  of  their  fathers.  While  the 
maxims  of  Catok  were  revered,  they  tended  to  perpet- 
uate in  each  family  a  just  and  virtuous  mediocrity  :  till 
female  blandishments  insensibly  triumphed  ;  and  every 
salutary  restraint  was  lost  in  the  dissolute  greatness 
of  the  rppublic.  The  rigour  of  the  decemvirs  was 
tempered  by  the  equity  of  the  praetors.  Their  edicts 
restored  emancipated  and  posthumous  children  to  the 
rights  of  nature  ;  and  upon  the  failure  of  the  agnats, 
they  preferred  the  blood  of  the  cognats  to  the  name  of 
the  gentiles,  whose  title  and  character  were  insensibly 
covered  with  oblivion.  The  reciprocal  inheritance  of 
mothers  and  sons  was  established  in  the  Terlullian 
and  Orphitian  decrees  by  the  humanity  of  the  senate. 
A  new  and  more  impartial  order  was  introduced  by 
the  novels  of  Justinian,  who  affected  to  revive  the 
jurisprudence  of  the  twelve  tables.  The  lines  of 
masculine  and  female  kindred  were  confounded  :  the 
descending,  ascending,  and  collateral  series,  was  accu- 
rately defined  ;  and  each  degree,  according  to  the  prox- 
imity of  blood  and  affection,  succeeded  to  the  vacant 
possessions  of  a  Roman  citizen.1 
Introduction  and  The  order  of  succession  is  regulated 
liberty  of  testa-  by  nature,  or  at  least  by  the  general  and 
mems-  permanent  reason  of  the  lawgiver:  but 

this  order  is  frequently  violated  by  the  arbitrary  and 
partial  wills,  which  prolong  the  dominion  of  the  testa- 
tor beyond  the  grave."1  In  the  simple  state  of  society, 
this  last  use  or  abuse  of  the  right  of  property  is  sel- 
dom indulged  :  it  was  introduced  at  Athens  by  the 
laws  of  Solon;  and  the  private  testaments  of  the  fa- 
ther of  a  family  are  authorized  by  the  twelve  tables. 
Before  the  time  of  the  decemvirs,"  a  Roman  citizen 
exposed  his  wishes  and  motives  to  the  assembly  of 
the  thirty  curiae  or  parishes,  and  the  general  law  of 
inheritance  was  suspended  by  an  occasional  act  of  the 
legislature.  After  the  permission  of  the  decemvirs, 
each  private  lawgiver  promulgated  his  verbal  or  writ- 
ten testament  in  the  presence  of  five  citizens,  who 
represented  the  five  classes  of  the  Roman  people ;  a 
sixth  witness  attested  their  concurrence  ;  a  seventh 


i  The  Voconian  law  was  enacted  in  the  year  of  Rome  584.  The 
younger  Scipio,  who  was  then  17  years  of  aere,  (Frenshemius,  Supple- 
ment. Livian.  xlvi.40.)foundan  occasion  of  exercising  his  generosity 
to  his  mother,  sisters,  &c.  (Polybius,  torn.  ii.  1.  xxxf.  p.  1453— 14S4. 
edit.  Gronov.  a  domestic  witness.) 

k  Legem  Voconiam  (Ernesti,  Clavis  Ciceroniana)  magna  voce 
bonis  lateribus  (at  sixty-five  years  of  age)  suasissem,  says  old  Calo. 
(de  Senectute,  c.  5.)  Aulus  Gellius  (vii.  13.  xvii.  G.)  has  saved  some 
passages. 

1  See  the  law  of  succession  in  the  Institutes  of  Cains.  (1.  ii.  tit.  viii. 
p.  130—144.)  and  Justinian,  (1.  iii.  til.  i — vi.  with  the  Greek  version 
of  Theophilus,  p.  515— 575.  5-38—600.)  the  Pandects,  (1.  xxxviii.  lit. 
vi— xvii.)  the  Code,  (1.  vi.  lit.  lv— lx.)  and  the  Novels,  (cxviii.) 

m  That  succession  was  the  rule,  testament  the  exception,  is  proved 
by  Taylor,  (Elements  of  Civil  Law,  p.  .119— 527.)  a  learned,  rambling, 
spirited  writer.  In  the  second  and  third  bonks  the  method  of  the  In- 
stitutes is  doubtless  preposterous;  and  the  chancellor  Duquesseau 
(CEuvres,  torn.  i.  p.  275.)  wishes  his  countryman  Domat  in  the  place 
of  Tribonian.  Yet  covenants  before  successions  is  not  surely  the 
natural  order  of  the  civil  laws. 

ii  Prior  examples  of  testaments  are  perhaps  fabulous.  At  Athens 
a  childless  father  only  could  make  a  will.  (Plutarch,  in  Solon,  torn, 
i.  p.  164.    See  Isanis  anil  Jones.) 


weighed  the  copper  money,  which  was  paid  by  an  ima- 
ginary purchaser;  and  the  estate  was  emancipated  by 
a  fictitious  sale  and  immediate  release.  This  singular 
ceremony,0  which  excited  the  wonder  of  the  Greeks, 
was  still  practised  in  the  age  of  Severus ;  but  the 
praetors  had  ahead  v  approved  a  more  simple  testament, 
for  which  they  required  the  seals  and  signatures  of 
seven  witnesses,  free  from  all  legal  exception,  and 
purposely  summoned  for  the  execution  of  that  impor- 
tant act.  A  domestic  monarch,  who  reigned  over  the. 
lives  and  fortunes  of  his  children,  might  distribute 
their  respective  shares  according  to  the  degrees  of 
their  merit  or  his  affection  :  his  arbitrary  displeasure 
chastised  an  unworthy  son  by  the  loss  of  his  inheri- 
tance, and  the  mortifying  preference  of  a  stranger. 
But  the  experience  of  unnatural  parents  recommended 
some  limitations  of  their  testamentary  powers.  A 
son,  or,  by  the  laws  of  Justinian,  even  a  daughter, 
could  no  longer  be  disinherited  by  their  silence  :  they 
were  compelled  to  name  the  criminal,  and  to  specify 
the  offence  ;  and  the  justice  of  the  emperor  enumerated 
the  sole  causes  that  could  justify  such  a  violation  of 
the  first  principles  of  nature  and  society."  Unless  a 
legitimate  portion,  a  fourth  part,  had  been  reserved  for 
the  children,  they  were  entitled  to  institute  an  action 
or  complaint  of  inofficious  testament ;  to  suppose  that 
their  father's  understanding  was  impaired  by  sickness 
or  age;  and  respectfully  to  appeal  from  his  rigorous 
sentence  to  the  deliberate  wisdom  of  the  magistrate. 
In  the  Roman  jurisprudence,  an  essen- 
tial distinction  was  admitted  between  Legacies, 
the  inheritance  and  the  legacies.  The  heirs  who  suc- 
ceeded to  the  entire  unit)',  or  to  any  of  the  twelve 
fractions  of  the  substance  of  the  testator,  represented 
his  civil  and  religious  character,  asserted  his  rights, 
fulfilled  his  obligations,  and  discharged  the  gilts  of 
friendship  or  liberality,  which  his  last  will  had  be- 
queathed under  the  name  of  legacies.  But  as  the 
imprudence  or  prodigality  of  a  dying  man  might  ex- 
haust the  inheritance,  and  leave  only  risk  and  labour 
to  his  successor,  he  was  empowered  to  retain  the  Fal- 
cidian  portion  ;  to  deduct,  before  the  payment  of  the 
legacies,  a  clear  fourth  for  his  own  emolument.  A 
reasonable  time  was  allowed  to  examine  the  proportion 
between  the  debts  and  the  estate,  to  decide  whether  he 
should  accept  or  refuse  the  testament;  and  if  he  used 
the  benefit  of  an  inventory,  the  demands  of  the  credi- 
tors could  not  exceed  the  valuation  of  the  effects. 
The  last  will  of  a  citizen  might  be  altered  during  his 
life,  or  rescinded  after  his  death  :  the  persons  whom 
he  named  might  die  before  him,  or  reject  the  inheri- 
tance, or  be  exposed  to  some  legal  disqualification. 
In  the  contemplation  of  these  events,  he  was  permitted 
to  substitute  second  and  third  heirs,  to  replace  each 
other  according  to  the  order  of  the  testament;  and  the 
incapacity  of  a  madman  or  an  infant  to  bequeath  his 
property,  might  be  supplied  by  a  similar  substitution.*) 
But  the  power  of  the  testator  expired  with  the  accep- 
tance of  the  testament  :  each  Roman  of  mature  age 
and  discretion  acquired  the  absolute  dominion  of  his 
inheritance,  and  the  simplicity  of  the  civil  law  was 
never  clouded  by  the  long  and  intricate  entails  which 
confine  the  happiness  and  freedom  of  unborn  genera- 
tions. 


o  The  testament  of  Augustus  is  specified  by  Suetonius,  (in  August, 
c.  101.  in  Neron.  c.  4.)  who  may  be  studied  as  a  code  of  Roman 
antiquities.    Plutarch  (Opuscul.  torn.  ii.  p.  976.)  is  surprised  ir*v  I, 

7r*\iv<n  t*;  cufi  *; .  The  language  of  Ulpian  (Fragment,  tit.  xx.  p. 
627.  edit.  Schullins.)  is  almost  too  exclusive — solum  in  usu  est. 

P  Justinian  (Novell,  cxv.  No.  3,  4.)  enumerates  only  the  public 
and  private  crimes,  for  which  a  son  might  likewise  disinherit  his 
father. 

q  The  substitutions  fidei-commissaires  of  the  modern  civil  law  is 
a  feudal  idea  grafted  on  the  Roman  jurisprudence,  and  bears  scarcely 
any  resemblance  to  the  ancient  fidei-commissa.  (Instilutionsdu  Droit 
Francois,  torn.  i.  p  347—  333.)  Denissart,  Decisionsde  Jurisprudence, 
torn.  iv.  p.  577— 604.)  They  were  stretched  to  the  fourth  degree  by 
an  abuse  of  the  hundred  and  fifty-ninth  Novel;  a  partial,  perplexed, 
declamatory  law. 
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Codicils  and  Conquest  and  the  formalities  of  law 
trusts.  established  the  use  of  codicils.  If  a  Ro- 
man was  surprised  by  death  in  a  remote  province  of 
the  empire,  he  addressed  a  short  epistle  to  his  legiti- 
mate or  testamentary  heir;  who  fulfilled  with  honour, 
or  neglected  with  impunity,  this  last  request,  which 
the  judges  before  the  age  of  Augustus  were  not  author- 
ized to  enforce.  A  codicil  might  be  expressed  in  any 
mode  or  in  any  language  ;  but  the  subscription  of  five 
witnesses  must  declare  that  it  was  the  genuine  composi- 
tion of  the  author.  His  intention,  however  laudable, 
was  sometimes  illegal  ;  and  the  invention  of  Jidei-com- 
missa,  or  trusts,  arose  from  the  struggle  between  natu- 
ral justice  and  positive  jurisprudence.  A  stranger  of 
Greece  or  Africa  might  be  the  friend  or  benefactor  of  a 
childless  Roman,  but  none,  except  a  fellow-citizen, 
could  act  as  his  heir.  The  Voconian  law,  which  abol- 
ished female  succession,  restrained  the  legacy  or  inheri- 
tance of  a  woman  to  the  sum  of  one  hundred  thousand 
sesterces  ;r  and  an  only  daughter  was  condemned  almost 
as  an  alien  in  her  father's  house.  The  zeal  of  friend- 
ship, and  parental  affection,  suggested  a  liberal  artifice  ; 
a  qualified  citizen  was  named  in  the  testament,  with  a 
prayer  or  injunction  that  he  would  restore  the  inheritance 
to  the  person  for  whom  it  was  truly  intended.  Various 
was  the  conduct  of  the  trustees  in  this  painful  situation  ; 
they  had  sworn  to  observe  the  laws  of  their  country, 
but  honour  prompted  them  to  violate  their  oath;  and 
if  they  preferred  their  interest  under  the  mask  of  pat- 
riotism, they  forfeited  the  esteem  of  every  virtuous 
mind.  The  declaration  of  Augustus  relieved  their 
doubts,  gave  a  legal  sanction  to  confidential  testaments 
and  codicils,  and  gently  unravelled  the  forms  and  re- 
straints of  the  republican  jurisprudence.3  But  as  the 
new  practice  of  trusts  degenerated  into  some  abuse, 
the  trustee  was  enabled,  by  the  Tribellian  and  Prga- 
sian  decrees,  to  reserve  one-fourth  of  the  estate,  or  to 
transfer  on  the  head  of  the  real  heir  all  the  debts  and 
actions  of  the  succession.  The  interpretation  of  testa- 
ments was  strict  and  literal ;  but  the  language  of  trusts 
and  codicils  was  delivered  from  the  minute  and  tech- 
nical accuracy  of  the  civilians.1 

III.  The  general  duties  of  mankind 
p  AcTI0NS' arc  imposed  by  their  public  and  private 
relations  :  but  their  specific  obligations  to  each  other 
can  only  be  the  effect  of,  1.  a  promise,  2.  a  benefit,  or, 
3.  an  injury:  and  when  these  obligations  are  ratified 
by  law,  the  interested  party  may  compel  the  perform- 
ance by  a  judicial  action.  On  this  principle  the  civi- 
lians of  every  country  have  erected  a  similar  juris- 
prudence, the  fair  conclusion  of  universal  reason  and 
justice." 

1.  The  goddess  of  faith  (of  human 
and  social  faith)  was  worshipped,  not 
only  in  her  temples,  but  in  the  lives  of  the  Romans  ; 
and  if  that  nation  was  deficient  in  the  more  amiable 
qualities  of  benevolence  and  generosity,  they  astonish- 
ed the  Greeks  by  their  sincere  and  simple  performance 
of  the  most  burthensome  engagements. 1  Yet  among 
the  same  people,  according  to  the  rigid  maxims  of  the 
patricians  and  decemvirs,  a  naked  pact,  a  promise,  or 
even  an  oath,  did  not  create  any  civil  obligation, 
unless  it  was  confirmed  by  the  legal  form  of  a  stipula- 
tion.   W  hatever  might  be  the  etymology  of  the  Latin 

r  Dion  Cassius  (torn.  ii.  1.  lvi.  p.  814.  with  Reimar's  Notes)  speci- 
fies in  Greek  money  the  sum  of  25,000  drachms. 

s  The  revolutions  of  the  Roman  laws  of  inheritance  are  finely, 
though  sometimes  fancifully,  deduced  by  Montesquieu.  (Esprit  des 
Loix,  1.  xxvii.) 

t  Of  the  civil  jurisprudence  of  successions,  testaments,  codicils, 
legacies,  and  trusts,  the  principles  are  ascertained  in  the  Institutes 
of  Cains,  (1.  ii  tit.  ii — ix.  p.  91 — 144.)  Justinian,  (1.  ii.  lit.  x — xxv.) 
and  Theophilus;  (p.  328— 514.)  and  the  immense  detail  occupies 
twelve  books  (xxviii — xxxix.)  of  the  Pandects 

u  The  Institutes  of  Caius,  (1.  ii.  tit.  ix.  x.  p.  144  —214.)  of  Justinian, 
(1.  iii.  tit.  xiv— xxx.  1.  iv.  tit.  i.  vi.)  and  of  Theophilus,  (p.  616—837.) 
distinguish  four  sorts  of  obligations — aut  re,  aut  verbis,  cut  Uteris, 
aut  consensu:  but  I  confess  myself  partial  to  my  own  division. 

x  How  much  is  the  cool,  rational  evidence  of  Polybius(l.  vi.  p.  693. 
1.  xxxi.  p.  1459,  1  160  )  superior  to  vague,  indiscriminate  applause — 
omnium  maxime  et  prsecipue  fidcm  coluit.  (A.  Gellius,  xx.  1.) 
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word,  it  conveyed  the  idea  of  a  firm  and  irrevocable 
contract,  which  was  always  expressed  in  the  mode  of 
a  question  and  answer.  Do  you  promise  to  pay  me 
one  hundred  pieces  of  gold  ?  was  the  solemn  interro- 
gation of  Seius.  I  do  promise — was  the  reply  of 
Sempronius.  The  friends  of  Sempronius,  who  an- 
swered for  his  ability  and  inclination,  might  be  sepa- 
rately sued  at  the  option  of  Seius;  and  the  benefit  of 
partition,  or  order  of  reciprocal  actions,  insensibly 
deviated  from  the  strict  theory  of  stipulation.  The 
most  cautious  and  deliberate  consent  was  justly  requi- 
red to  sustain  the  validity  of  a  gratuitous  promise; 
and  the  citizen  who  might  have  obtained  a  legal  secu- 
rity, incurred  the  suspicion  of  fraud,  and  paid  the  for- 
feit of  his  neglect.  But  the  ingenuity  of  the  civilians 
successfully  laboured  to  convert  simple  engagements 
into  the  form  of  solemn  stipulations.  The  praetors,  as 
the  guardians  of  social  faith,  admitted  every  rational 
evidence  of  a  voluntary  and  deliberate  act,  which  in 
their  tribunal  produced  an  equitable  obligation,  and  for 
which  they  gave  an  action  and  a  remedy.'' 

2.  The  obligations  of  the  second  class,  Benefits 
as  they  were  contracted  by  the  delivery 
of  a  thing,  are  marked  by  the  civilians  with  the  epi- 
thet of  real.'  A  grateful  return  is  due  to  the  author  of 
a  benefit ;  and  whoever  is  intrusted  with  the  property 
of  another,  has  bound  himself  to  the  sacred  duly  of 
restitution.  In  the  case  of  a  friendly  loan,  the  merit  of 
generosity  is  on  the  side  of  ihe  lender  only  ;  in  a 
deposit,  on  the  side  of  the  receiver;  but  in  a  pledge, 
and  the  rest  of  the  selfish  commerce  of  ordinary  life, 
the  benefit  is  compensated  by  an  equivalent,  and  the 
obligation  to  restore  is  variously  modified  by  the 
nature  of  the  transaction.  The  Latin  language  very 
happily  expresses  the  fundamental  difference  between 
the  commodatum  and  the  rmiluum,  which  our  poverty 
is  reduced  to  confound  under  the  vague  and  common 
appellation  of  a  loan.  In  the  former,  the  borrower 
was  obliged  to  restore  the  same  individual  thing  with 
which  he  had  been  accommodated  for  the  temporary 
supply  of  his  wants  ;  in  the  latter,  it  was  destined  for 
his  use  and  consumption,  and  he  discharged  this 
mutual  engagement,  substituting  the  same  specific 
value,  according  to  a  just  estimation  of  number,  of 
weight,  and  of  measure.  In  the  contract  of  sale,  the 
absolute  dominion  is  transferred  to  the  purchaser,  and 
he  repays  the  benefit  with  an  adequate  sum  of  gold  or 
silver,  the  price  and  universal  standard  of  all  earthly 
possessions.  The  obligation  of  another  contract,  that 
of  location,  is  of  a  more  complicated  kind.  Lands  or 
houses,  labour  or  talents,  may  be  hired  for  a  definite 
term ;  at  the  expiration  of  the  time,  the  thing  itself 
must  be  restored  to  the  owner  with  an  additional  reward 
for  the  beneficial  occupation  and  employment.  In 
these  lucrative  contracts,  to  which  may  be  added  those 
of  partnership  and  commissions,  the  civilians  some- 
times imagine  the  delivery  of  the  object,  and  sometimes 
presume  the  consent  of  the  parties.  The  substantial 
pledge  has  heon  refined  into  the  invisible  rights  of  a 
mortgage  or  hypotheca ;  and  the  agreement  of  sale,  for 
a  certain  price,  imputes,  from  that  moment,  the  chances 
of  gain  or  loss  to  the  account  of  the  purchaser.  It 
may  be  fairly  supposed,  that  every  man  will  obey  the 
dictates  of  his  interest:  and  if  he  accepts  the  benefit, 
he  is  obliged  to  sustain  the  expense,  of  the  transaction. 
In  this  boundless  subject,  the  historian  will  observe 
the  location  of  land  and  money,  the  rent  of  the  one  and 
the  interest  of  the  other,  as  they  materially  affect  the 
prosperity  of  agriculture  and  commerce.  The  land- 
lord was  often  obliged  to  advance  the  stock  and  instru- 


y  The  Jus  Praetorium  de  Pactis  et  Transactionibus  is  n  separale  and 
satisfactory  treatise  of  Gerard  Noodt  (Opp.  torn.  i.  p.  483 — 564.)  And 
I  will  here  observe  that  the  universities  of  Holland  and  Brandon- 
burgh,  in  the  beginningof  the  present  century,  appearto  have  studied 
the  civil  law  on  the  most  just  and  liberal  principles. 

z  The  nice  and  various  subject  of  contracts  by  consent  is  spread 
over  four  books  (xvii — xx.)  of  the  Pandects,  and  is  one  of  the  parte 
best  deserving  of  the  attention  of  an  English  student. 
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merits  of  husbandry,  and  to  content  himself  with  a 
■  partition  of  the  fiuits.  If  the  feeble  tenant  was  oppre 
sed  by  accident,  contagion,  or  hostile  violence,  he 
claimed  a  proportionable  relief  from  the  equity  of  the 
laws :  five  years  were  the  customary  term,  and  no  solid 
or  costly  improvements  could  be  expected  from  a 
farmer,  who,  at  each  moment,  might  he  ejected  by  the 
Interest  of  sale  of  the  estate.1  Usury ,b  the  invete- 
money.  Tate  grievance  of  the  city,  had  been  dis- 
couraged by  the  twelve  tables,0  and  abolished  by  the 
clamours  of  the  people.  It  was  revived  by  their 
wants  and  idleness,  tolerated  by  the  discretion  of  the 
praetors,  and  finally  determined  by  the  Code  of  Justi- 
nian. Persons  of  illustrious  rank  were  confined  to  the 
moderate  profit  of  four  per  cent.  ;  six  was  pronounced 
to  be  the  ordinary  and  legal  standard  of  interest; 
eight  was  allowed  for  the  convenience  of  manufac- 
turers and  merchants  ;  twelve  was  granted  to  nautical 
insurance,  which  the  wiser  ancients  had  not  attempted 
to  define;  but  except  in  this  perilous  adventure,  the 
practice  of  exorbitant  usury  was  severely  restrained.11 
The  most  simple  interest  was  condemned  hy  the  clergy 
of  the  east  and  west :  e  but  th*>  sense  of  mutual  benefit, 
which  had  triumphed  over  the  laws  of  the  republic, 
have  resisted  with  equal  firmness  the  decrees  of  the 
church,  and  even  the  prejudices  of  mankind/ 

3.  Nature  and  society  impose  the 
strict  obligation  of  repairing  an  injury; 
and  the  sufferer  by  private  injustice,  acquires  a  per- 
sonal right  and  a  legitimate  action.  If  the  property  of 
another  be  intrusted  to  our  care,  the  requisite  degree 
of  care  may  rise  and  fall  according  to  the  benefit  which 
we  derive  from  such  temporary  possession  ;  we  are 
seldom  made  responsible  for  inevitable  accident,  but 
the  consequences  of  a  voluntary  fault  must  always  be 
imputed  to  the  author. *  A  Roman  pursued  and  re- 
covered his  stolen  goods  by  a  civil  action  of  theft; 
they  might  pass  through  a  succession  of  pure  and  in- 
nocent hands,  but  nothing  less  than  a  prescription  of 
thirty  years  could  extinguish  his  original  claim.  They 
were  restored  by  the  sentence  of  the  praetor,  and  the 
injury  was  compensated  by  double  or  three-fold,  or 
even  quadruple,  damages,  as  the  deed  had  been  perpe- 
trated by  secret  fraud  or  open  rapine,  as  the  robber  had 
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n  The  covenants  of  rent  are  defined  in  the  Pandects,  (1.  xix.)  and 
ihe  Code,  (1.  iv.  tit.  Ixv.)  The  quinquennium,  or  term  of  five  years, 
appears  to  have  been  a  custom  rather  than  a  lav:  but  in  France  all 
leases  of  land  were  determined  in  nine  years.  This  limitation  was 
removed  only  in  the  year  177.",,  (Encyclopedia  Methodique,  torn,  i.de 
la  Jurisprudence,  p.  GG3,  GG9.)  and  I  am  sorry  to  observe  that  it  yet 
prevails  in  the  beauteous  and  happy  counli/  where  I  am  permitted 
to  reside. 

b  I  misht  implicitly  acquiesce  in  the  sense  and  learning  of  the 
three  books  of  G.  Noodt,  de  fosnore  et  usuris.  (Opp.  torn.  i.  p.  175— 
268.)  The  interpretation  of  the  asses  or  centesima  usura  at  twelve, 
the  unciaria  at  one  per  cent,  is  maintained  by  the  best  critics  and 
civilians:  Noodt,  (I.  ii.  c.  2.  p.  207.)  Gravina,  (Opp.  p.  203,  &c.  210.) 
Heineccius.  (Anliquitat.  ad  Inslitut.  1.  iii.  til.  xv.)  Montesquieu, 
(Esprit  des  Loix,  1.  xxii.  c.  22.  torn.  ii.  p.  36.  Defense  de  I'Espril 
des  Loix.  torn.  iii.  p.  473,  &c.)  and  above  all  John  Frederic  Grono- 
vius,  (de  Pecunia  Veleri,  1.  iii.  c.  13.  p.  213-272.  and  his  three 
Antexegeses,  p.  433— 6.".3.)  the  founder,  or  at  least  the  champion,  of 
this  probable  opinion;  which  is,  however,  perplexed  with  some  dif- 
ficulties. 

c  Primo  xii  tabulis  smcitum  est  ne  quis  unciarin  fenore  amplius 
cxerceret.  (Tacit.  Annal.  vi.  16.)  Pour  peu  (says  Montesquieu,  Esprit 
des  Loix,  1.  xxii.  c.  22.)  qu'on  sou  vers.1  dans  l'hisloire  de  Kome,  on 
verra  qu'une  pareille  loi  ne  devoit  pas  etre  I'ouvrage  des  decemvirs. 
Was  Tacitus  Ignorant— or  stupid  7  But  the  wiser  and  more  virtuous 
patricians  might  sacrifice  their  avarice  to  their  ambition,  and  miirlu 
attempt  to  check  the  odious  practice  by  such  interest  as  no  lender 
would  accept,  and  such  penalties  as  no  debtor  would  incur. 

d  Justinian  h«s  not  condescended  to  give  usury  a  place  in  his  Insti- 
tutes ;  but  the  necessary  rules  and  restrictions  are  inserted  in  the 
Pandects  (1.  xxii.  tit.  i.  ii.)  and  the  Code,  (1.  iv.  tit.  xxxii.  xxxiii.) 

e  The  fathers  air  unanimous:  (Barbeyrac,  Morale  des  Peres,  p. 
144,  &C.)  Cyprian,  Lactantius,  Basil*  Chrysostom,  (see  his  frivolous 
arguments  in  Noodt,  1.  i.  c.  7.  p.  188.)  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  Ambrose, 
Jerom,  Augustin,  and  a  host  of  councils  and  casuists. 

f  Cato,  Seneca,  Plutarch,  have  loudly  condemned  the  practice  or 
abuse  of  usury.  According  to  the  etymology  of/a;i«s  and  tskoc,  the 
principal  is  supposed  to  generate  the  interest:  a  breed  of  barren 
metal,  exclaims  Shakspeare— and  the  stage  is  the  echo  of  the  public 
voice. 

S  Sir  William  Jones  has  given  an  ingenious  and  rational  Essay  on 
the  Law  of  Bailment.  (London,  1781,  p.  127.  in8vo.)  He  is  perhaps  the 
only  lawyer  equally  conversant  with  the  year-books  of  Westminster, 
the  Commentaries  of  Ulpian,  the  Attic  pleadin?s  of  Isreus,  and  the 
sentences  of  Arabian  and  Persian  cadhis, 


been  surprised  in  the  fact,  or  detected  by  a  subsequent 
research.  The  Aquilian  law  h  defended  the  living  pro- 
perty of  a  citizen,  his  slaves  and  cattle,  from  the  stroke 
of  malice  or  negligence  ;  the  highest  price  was  allowed 
that  could  be  ascribed  to  the  domestic  animal  at  any. 
moment  of  the  year  preceding  his  death;  a  similar 
latitude  of  thirty  days  was  granted  on  the  destruction 
of  any  other  valuable  effects.  A  personal  injury  is 
blunted  or  sharpened  by  the  manners  of  ihe  times  and 
the  sensibility  of  the  individual  :  the  pain  or  the  dis- 
grace of  a  word  or  blow  cannot  rasily  be  appreciated 
by  a  pecuniary  equivalent.  The  rude  jurisprudence 
of  the  decemvirs  had  confounded  all  hasty  insults, 
which  did  not  amount  to  the  fracture  of  a  limb,  by 
condemning  the  aggressor  to  the  common  penalty  of 
twenty-five  asses.  But  the  same  denomination  of  mo- 
ney was  reduced,  in  three  centuries,  from  a  pound  to 
the  weight  of  half  an  ounce;  and  the  insolence  of  a 
wealthy  Roman  indulged  himself  in  the  cheap  amuse- 
ment of  breaking  and  satisfying  the  law  of  the  twelve 
tables.  Veratius  ran  through  the  streets  striking  on 
the  face  the  inoffensive  passengers,  and  his  attendant 
purse-hearer  immediately  silenced  their  clamours  by 
the  legal  tender  of  twenty-five  pieces  of  copper,  about 
the  value  of  one  shilling.'  The  equity  of  the  prsetors 
examined  and  estimated  the  distinct  mtrits  of  each  par- 
ticular complaint.  In  the  adjudication  rf  civil  dam- 
ages, the  magistrate  assumed  a  right  to  consider  the 
various  circumstances  of  time  and  place,  of  age  and 
dignity,  which  may  aggravate  the  shame  and  suffer- 
ings of  the  injured  person  ;  but  if  he  admitted  the  idea 
of  a  fine,  a  punishment,  an  example,  he  invaded  the 
province,  though,  perhaps,  he  supplied  the  defects,  of 
the  criminal  law. 

The  execution  of  the  Alban  dictator,  „    .  , 
i  j-  ,       j  l      'i.i  Punishments, 

who  was  dismembered  by  eight  horses, 

is  represented  by  Livy  as  the  first  and  the  last  instance 
of  Roman  cruelty  in  the  punishment  of  the  most  atro- 
cious crimes. k  Rut  this  act  of  justice,  or  revenge,  was 
inflicted  on  a  foreign  enemy  in  the  heat  of  victory,  and 
at  the  command  of  a  single  man.  The  Severity  of  the 
twelve  tables  afford  a  more  decisive  twelve  tables, 
proof  of  the  national  spirit,  since  they  were  framed  by 
the  wisest  of  the  senate,  and  accepted  by  the  free 
voices  of  the  people  :  yet  these  laws,  like  the  statutes 
of  Draco,1  are  written  in  characters  of  blood.1"  They 
approve  the  inhuman  and  unequal  principle  of  retalia- 
tion ;  and  the  forfeit  of  an  eye  for  an  eye,  a  tooth  for 
a  tooth,  a  limb  for  a  limb,  is  rigorously  exacted,  unless 
the  offender  can  redeem  his  pardon  by  a  fine  of  three 
hundred  pounds  of  copper.  The  decemvirs  distributed 
with  much  liberality  the  slighter  chastisements  of  fla- 
gellation and  servitude;  and  nine  crimes  of  a  very 
different  complexion  are  adjudged  worthy  of  death. 
1.  Any  act  of  treason  against  the  state,  or  of  corres- 
pondence with  the  public  enemy.  The  mode  of  exe- 
cution was  painful  and  ignominious:  ihe  head  of  the 
degenerate  Roman  was  shrouded  in  a  veil,  his  hands 
were  tied  behind  his  back,  and,  after  he  had  been 
scourged  by  the  lictor,  he  was  suspended  in  the  midst 
of  the  forum  en  a  cross,  or  inauspicious  tree.  2.  Noc- 
turnal meetings  in  the  city;  whatever  might  be  the 
pretence,  of  pleasure,  or  religion,  or  the  public  good. 
3.  The  murder  of  a  citizen:  for  which  the  common 

li  Noodt  (Opp.  torn.  i.  p.  137—172.)  has  composed  a  separate  treatise 
ad  Legem  Aquiliam.  (Pandect.  1.  ix.  tit.  ii.) 

i  Aulus  Gellius  (Nuct.  Attic,  xx.  i.)  borrowed  his  story  from  the 
Commentaries  of  Q.  Labeo  on  the  xii  tables. 

k  The  narrative  of  Livy  (i.  23.)  is  weighty  and  solemn.  At  tu 
diclis  Albane  maneres  is  a  harsh  reflection,  unworthy  of  Virgil's  hu- 
manity. (iEneid,  viii.  643.)  Heyne,  with  his  usual  good  taste,  observes 
that  the  subject  was  too  horrid  for  the  shield  of  jEneas,  (tout.  iii.  p. 
229.) 

1  The  age  of  Draco  (Olympiad  xxxix.  I.)  is  fixed  by  Sir  John  Mar- 
sham  (Canon  Chronicus,  p.  593—  5h6.)  and  Corsini.  (Fasti  Attici,  torn, 
iii.  p.  62.)  For  his  laws,  see  the  writers  on  the  government  of  Athens, 
Sigonius,  Meursies,  Potter,  &c. 

m  The  eighth,  de  del ictis,  of  the  xii  tables  is  delineated  by  Gravi- 
na.  (Opp.  p.  292,  293.  with  a  commentary,  p.  214—230.)  Aulus  Gellius, 
(xx.  1.)  and  the  Collatio  Legum  Mosaicarum  et  Romanarum  afford 
much  original  information 
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feelings  of  mankind  demand  the  blood  of  the  mur- 
derer. Poison  is  still  more  odious  than  the  sword  or 
dagger;  and  we  are  surprised  to  discover,  in  two  fla- 
gitious events,  how  early  such  subtle  wickedness  had 
infected  the  simplicity  of  the  republic,  and  the  chaste 
virtues  of  the  Roman  matrons."  The  parricide  who 
violated  the  duties  of  nature  and  gratitude,  was  cast 
into  the  river  or  the  sea,  enclosed  in  a  sack  ;  and  a 
cock,  a  viper,  a  dog,  and  a  monkey,  were  successively 
added  as  the  most  suitable  companions.0  Italy  pro- 
duces no  monkeys  ;  but  the  want  could  never  be  felt, 
till  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century  first  revealed  the 
guilt  of  a  parricide. p  4.  The  malice  of  an  incendiary. 
After  the  previous  ceremony  of  whipping,  he  himself 
was  delivered  to  the  flames  ;  and  in  this  example  alone 
our  reason  is  tempted  to  approve  the  justice  of  retalia- 
tion. 5.  Judicial  perjury.  The  corrupt  or  malicious 
witness  was  thrown  headlong  from  the  Tarpeian  rock 
to  expiate  his  falsehood,  which  was  rendered  still  more 
fatal  by  the  severity  of  the  penal  laws,  and  the  defi- 
ciency of  written  evidence.  6.  The  corruption  of  a 
judge,  who  accepted  bribes,  to  pronounce  an  iniquitous 
sentence.  7.  Libels  and  satires,  whose  rude  strains 
sometimes  disturbed  the  peace  of  an  illiterate  city. 
The  author  was  beaten  with  clubs,  a  worthy  chastise- 
ment, hut  it  was  not  certain  that  he  was  leit  to  expire 
under  the  blows  of  the  executioner.*1  8.  The  nocturnal 
mischief  of  damaging  or  destroying  a  neighbour's 
corn.  The  criminal  was  suspended  as  a  grateful  vic- 
tim to  Ceres.  But  the  sylvan  deities  were  less  impla- 
cable, and  the  extirpation  of  a  more  valuable  tree  was 
compensated  by  the  moderate  fine  of  twenty-five  pounds 
of  copper.  9.  Magical  incantations;  which  had  power, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Latin  shepherds,  to  exhaust  the 
strength  of  an  enemy,  to  extinguish  his  life,  and  re- 
move from  their  seats  his  deep-rooted  plantations. 
The  cruelty  of  the  twelve  tables  against  insolvent 
debtors  still  remains  to  be  told;  and  I  shall  dare  to 
prefer  the  literal  sense  of  antiquity,  to  the  specious 
refinements  of  modern  criticism/  After  the  judicial 
proof  or  confession  of  the  deht,  thirty  days  of  grace 
were  allowed  before  a  Roman  was  delivered  into  the 
power  of  his  fellow-citizen.  In  this  private  prison, 
twelve  ounces  of  rice  was  his  daily  food  ;  he  might  he 
bound  with  a  chain  of  fifteen  pounds'  weight;  and  his 
misery  was  thrice  exposed  in  the  market-place,  to  soli- 
cit the  compassion  of  his  friends  and  countrymen.  At 
the  expiration  of  sixty  days,  the  debt  was  discharged 
by  the  loss  of  liberty  or  life ;  the  insolvent  debtor  was 
either  put  to  death,  or  sold  in  foreign  slavery  beyond 
the  Tiber  :  but  if  several  creditors  were  alike  obstinate 
and  unrelenting,  they  might  legally  dismember  his 
body,  and  satiate  their  revenge  by  this  horrid  partition. 
The  advocates  for  this  savage  law  have  insisted,  that 


b  Livy  mentions  two  remarkable  and  flagitious  oeras,  of  3000  per- 
sons accused,  and  of  190  noble  matrons  convicted,  of  the  crime  of 
poisoning,  (xl.  43.  viii.  IS.)  Mr.  Hume  discriminates  the  ages  of 
private  and  public  virtue.  (Essays,  vol.  i.  p.  22,  23.)  I  would  rather 
■ay  that  such  ebullitions  of  mischief  (as  in  France  in  the  year  1G80,) 
are  accidents  and  prodigies  which  leave  no  marks  on  the  manners 
of  a  nation. 

o  The  xii  Tables  and  Cicero  (pro  Roscio  Amerino,  c.  25, 2G.)  are  con- 
tent with  the  sack  ;  Seneca  (Excerpt.  Controvers.  v.  4.) adorns  it  with 
serpents  ;  Juvenal  pities  the  guiltless  monkey,  (innoxia  simia— Satir. 
xiii.  136.)  Hadrian,  (apud  Doeilheum  Magistrum,  1.  iii.  c.  16.  p.  874 
—876.  with  Schulting's  Note,)  Modestinus,  (Pandect  xlviii.  lit.  ix. 
leg.  9.)  Constantine,  (Cod.  1.  ix.  tit.  xvii.)  and  Jusiinian,  (Instiuit.  1. 
ivltit.  xviii.)  enumerate  all  the  companions  of  the  parricide.  But 
this  fanciful  execution  was  simplified  in  practice.  Hodic  lamen  vivi 
exuruntur  vel  ad  beslias  dantur.  (Paul.  Sentent.  Recept.  1.  v.  tit.  xxiv. 
p.  512.  edit.  Schultinz.) 

P  The  first  parricide  at  Rome  was  L.  Oslius,  afterlhe  second  Punic 
war.  (Plutarch  in  Romulo,  torn.  i.  p.  57.)  During  the  Cimbric,  P. 
Malleolus  was  guilty  of  the  first  matricide.  (Liv.  Epilom.  1.  lxviii.) 

q  Horace  talks  of  the  f ormidine  fustis,  (1.  ii.  epist.  ii.  151.)  but  Cicero 
(de  RepublicaV1.iv.apud  Aiijnistin.de  Civitat.  Dei,  ix.  6.  in  Frag- 
ment. Philosoph.  lorn.  iii.  p.  393.  edit.  Olivet)  affirms  that  the  decem- 
virs made  libels  a  capital  offence;  cum  perpaucas  res  capite  fauxis- 
sent — perpaucas. 

r  Bynkershoek  (Observat.  Juris.  Rnm.  1.  i.  c.  i.  in  Opp.  torn.  i.  p. 
9 — 11.)  labours  to  prove  that  the  creditors  divided  not  the  body,  but 
the  price,  of  the  insolvent  debtor.  Yet  his  interpretation  is  one  per- 
petual harsh  metaphor;  rror  can  he  surmount  the  Roman  authorities 
of  yuintilian,  Coecilius,  Favonius, and  Tcrtullian.  See  Aulus  Gellius, 
Noct.  Attic,  xii. 


it  must  strongly  operate  in  deterring  idleness  and  fraud 
from  contracting  debts  which  they  were  unable  to  dis- 
charge;  but  experience  would  dissipate  this  salutary 
terror,  by  proving,  that  no  creditor  could  be  found  to 
exact  this  unprofitable  penalty  of  life  or  limb.  As  the 
manners  of  Rome  were  insensibly  polished,  the  crimi- 
nal code  of  the  decemvirs  was  abolished  by  the  hu- 
manity of  accusers,  witnesses,  and  judges;  and  im- 
punity became  the  consequence  of  immoderate  rigour. 
The  Porcian  and  Valerian  laws  prohibited  the  magis- 
trates from  inflicting  cn  a  free  citizen  any  capital  or 
even  corporal  punishment;  and  the  obsolete  statutes 
of  blood  were  artfully,  and  perhaps  truly,  ascribed  to 
the  spirit,  not  of  patrician,  but  of  regal,  tyranny. 

In  the  absence  of  penal  laws,  and  the  Abolition  or 
insufficiency  of  civil  actions,  the  peace  oblivion  of 
and  justice  of  the  city  were  imperfectly  penal  laws, 
maintained  by  the  private  jurisdiction  of  the  citizens. 
The  malefactors  who  replenish  our  goals,  are  the  out- 
casts of  society,  and  the  crimes  for  which  they  suffer 
may  be  commonly  ascribed  to  ignorance,  poverty,  and 
brutal  appetite.  For  the  perpetration  of  similar  enor- 
mities, a  vile  plebeian  might  claim  and  abuse  the 
sacred  character  of  a  member  of  the  repuhlic :  but,  on 
the  proof  or  suspicion  of  guilt,  the  slave,  or  the  stran- 
ger, was  nailed  to  a  cross,  and  this  strict  and  summary 
justice  might  he  exercised  without  restraint  over  the 
greatest  part  of  the  populace  of  Rome.  Each  family 
contained  a  domestic  tribunal,  which  was  not  confined, 
like  that  of  the  praetor,  to  the  cognizance  of  external 
actions  :  virtuous  principles  and  hahits  were  inculcated 
by  the  discipline  of  education;  and  the  Roman  father 
was  accountable  to  the  state  for  the  manners  of  his 
children,  since  he  disposed,  without  appeal,  of  their 
life,  their  liberty,  and  their  inheritance.  In  some 
pressing  emergencies,  the  citizen  was  authorized  to 
avenge  his  private  or  public  wrongs.  The  consent  of 
the  Jewish,  the  Athenian,  and  the  Roman  laws,  ap- 
proved the  slaughter  of  the  nocturnal  thief;  though 
in  open  day-light  a  robber  could  not  be  slain  without 
some  previous  evidence  of  danger  and  complaint. 
Whoever  surprised  an  adulterer  in  his  nuptial  bed 
might  freely  exercise  his  revenge;"  the  most  bloody  or 
wanton  outrage  was  excused  by  the  provocation  ;'  nor 
was  it  before  the  reign  of  Augustus  that  the  husband 
was  reduced  to  weigh  the  rank  of  the  offender,  or  that 
the  parent  was  condemned  to  sacrifice  his  daughter 
wiih  her  guilty  seducer.  After  the  expulsion  of  the 
kings,  the  ambitious  Roman  who  should  dare  to  as- 
sume their  title  or  imitate  their  tyranny,  was  devoted 
to  the  infernal  gods:  each  of  his  fellow-citizens  was 
armed  with  a  sword  of  justice;  and  the  act  of  Brutus, 
however  repugnant  to  gratitude  or  prudence,  had  been 
already  sanctified  by  the  judgment  of  his  country." 
The  barbarous  practice  of  w  earing  arms  in  the  midst 
of  peace,1  and  the  bloody  maxims  of  honour,  were 
unknown  to  the  Romans  ;  and,  during  the  two  purest 
ages,  from  the  establishment  of  equal  freedom  to  the 
end  of  the  Punic  wars,  the  city  was  never  disturbed 
by  sedition,  and  rarely  polluted  with  atrocious  crimes. 
The  failure  of  penal  laws  was  more  sensibly  fell  w  hen 
every  vice  was  inflamed  by  faction  at  home  and  domi- 


>  The  first  speech  of  Lysias  (Reiske,  Orator.  Graec.  torn.  v.  p.2 
is  in  defence  of  a  husband  who  had  killed  the  adulterer.    The  rigl 
of  husbands  and  fathers  at  Rome  and  Athens  is  discussed  wi'h  much 
learning  bv  Dr.  Taylor.  (Lectiones  Lysiacae,  c.  xi.  in  Reiske,  torn.  vt. 

p.  301-308.) 

t  See  Casaubon  ad  Athenaeum,  1.  i.  c.  5.  p.  19.  Percurrenl  rapha- 
nioue  musilesque.  (Catull.  p.  41.  42.  edit.  Vossian.)  Hone  nmgilis 
intrat.  (Juvenal.  Satir.  x.  317.)  Hunc  perminxere  calones. (Horal.l. 
i  Satir.  ii.  44.)  Familiae  stuprandum  dedit  .  .  .  fraudi  non  fuit.  (Val. 
Maxim.  1.  vi.  c.  1.  No.  13.) 

u  This  law  is  noticed  bv  Livv  (ii.  8.)  and  Plutarch,  (in  Publicola, 
torn.  i.  p.  197.)  and  it  fully  justifies  the  public  opinion  on  the  death  of 
Caesar,  which  Suetonius  could  publish  under  the  imperial  govern- 
ment. Jure  caesus  existimatur.  (in  Julio,  c.  76.)  Read  the  letters  that 
passed  between  Cicero  and  Marius  a  few  months  after  the  ides  of 
Slarch,  (ad  Fam.  xi.27,  28.)  , 

i  n, .to.  Si  A5nva<ei  ti  ir.J»fow  k»ti5ivto.  Thucydid.  1.  i.  c.o, 
The  historian  who  considers  this  circumstance  as  the  test  of  civiliza 
lion,  would  disdain  the  barbarism  of  a  European  court. 
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nion  abroad.    In  the  time  of  Cicero,  each  private  citi- 
zen enjoyed  the  privilege  of  anarchy  ;  each  minister 
of  the  republic  was  exalted  to  the  temptations  of  regal 
power,  and  their  virtues  are  entitled  to  the  wannest 
praise  as  the  spontaneous  fruits  of  nature  or  philoso- 
phy.   After  a  triennial  indulgence  of  lust,  rapine,  and 
cruelty,  Verres,  the  tyrant  of  Sicily,  could  only  be 
sued  for  the  pecuniary  restitution  of  three  hundred 
thousand  pounds  sterling;  and  such  was  the  temper 
of  the  laws,  the  jndgf-s,  and  perhaps  the  accuser  him- 
self,y  that  on  refunding  the  thirteenth  part  of  his  plun- 
der, Verres  could  retire  to  an  easy  and  luxurious  exile.1 
Revival  of  capi-     The  first  imperfect  attempt  to  restore 
tal  punishments,  the  proportion  of  crimes  and  punish- 
ments, was  made  by  the  dictator  Sylla,  who,  in  the 
midst  of  his  sanguinary  triumph,  aspired  to  restrain 
the  licence,  rather  than  to  oppress  the  liberty,  of  the 
Romans.    He  <rlorieci  in  the  arbitrary  proscription  of 
four  thousand  seven  hundred  citizens.*    But  in  the 
character  of  a  legislator,  he  respected  the  prejudices 
lof  the  times;  and  instead  of  pronouncing  a  sentence 
of  death  against  the  robber  or  assassin,  the  general 
who  betrayed  an  army,  or  the  magistrate  who  ruined  a 
province,  Sylla  was  content  to  aggravate  the  pecuniary 
damages  by  the  penalty  of  exile,  or,  in  more  constitu- 
tional language,  by  the  interdiction  of  fire  and  water. 
The  Cornelian,  and  afterwards  the  Pompeian,  and 
Julian,  laws  introduced  a  new  system  of  criminal 
jurisprudence ; h  and  the  emperors,  from  Augustus  to 
Justinian,  disguised  their  increasing  rigour  under  the 
.  names  of  the  original  authors.    But  the  invention  and 
frequent  use  of  extraordinary  pains,  proceeded  from 
the  desire  to  extend  and  conceal  the  progress  of  des- 
potism.   In  the  condemnation  of  illustrious  Romans, 
the  senate  was  always  prepared  to  confound,  at  the 
will  of  their  masters,  the  judicial  and  legislative 
powers.    It  was  the  duty  of  the  governors  to  maintain 
he  peace  of  their  province,  by  the  arbitrary  and  rigid 
ldministration  of  justice;  the  freedom  of  the  city  eva- 
porated in  the  extent  of  empire,  and  the  Spanish  male- 
actor,  who  claimed  the  privilege  of  a  Roman,  was  ele- 
vated by  the  command  of  Galba  on  a  fairer  and  more 
ofty  cross.0    Occasional  rescripts  issued  from  the 
hrone  to  decide  the  questions  which,  by  their  novelty 
;  >r  importance,  appeared  to  surpass  the  authority  and 
|  liscernmeut  of  a  proconsul.    Transportation  and  be- 
j  leading  were  reserved  for  honourable  persons  ;  meaner 
!  'riminals  were  either  hanged  or  burnt,  or  buried  in  the 
j  nines,  or  exposed  to  the  wild  beasts  of  the  amphithea- 
i  re.    Armed  robbers  were  pursued  and  extirpated  as 
,;  he  enemies  of  society;  the  driving  away  horses  or 
•attle  was  made  a  capital  offence  ;d  but  simple  theft 
yas  uniformly  considered  as  a  mere  civil  and  private 
njury.  The  degrees  of  guilt,  and  the  modes  of  punish- 
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j  He  first  rated  at  millies  (300,0007.')  the  damages  of  Sicily,  (Divi- 
alio  in  Caecilium,  c.  5.)  which  he  afterwards  reduced  lo  quadringen- 
es,  (320,000/.— 1.  Actio  in  Verrem,  c.  19.)  and  was  finally  content 
riwt  trictes,  (24,0002.)  Plutarch  :in  Ciceron,  torn.  iii.  p.  158-1.)  has 
ot  dissembled  the  popular  suspicion  and  report. 

z  Verres  lived  near  thirty  years  after  his  trial,  till  the  second  triuin- 
irate,  when  he  was  proscribed  by  the  taste  of  Mark  Antony,  for  the 
ike  of  his  Corinthian  plate.  (Plin.  Hist.  Natur.  xxxiv.  3.) 

a  Such  is  the  number  assigned  by  Valerius  Maximns.  (1.  ix.  c.  2. 
[o.  1.)  Florus  (iv.  21.)  distinguishes  2000 senators  and  knights.  Ap- 
ian, (de  Bell.  Civil.  1.  i.  c.  95.  torn.  ii.  p.  133.  edit.  Schweigaeuser) 
lore  accurately  computes  40  victims  of  the  senatorian  rank,  and 
100  of  the  equestrian  census  or  order. 

b  For  the  penal  law,  (Leges  Cornelise,  Pompeiae,  Juliae,  of  Sylla, 
ompey,  and  the  Caesars)  see  the  sentences  of  Paulus,  (1.  iv.  tit. 
viii— xxx.  p.  497—528.  edit.  Schulling.)  the  Gregorian  Code,  (Frag, 
lent.  1.  xix.  p.  705,  706.  in  Schulling,)  the  Collalio  Legum  Mosaica- 
rm  et  Komanarum,  (tit.  i.  xv.)  the  Thendosian  Code,  (1.  ix.)  the 
ode  of  Justinian,  (1.  ix.)  the  Pandect.-,  (xlviii.)  the  Institutes,  (1.  iv. 
t.  xviii.)  and  the  Greek  version  of  Theophilus,  (p.  917—926.) 

c  It  was  a  guardian  who  had  poisoned  his  ward.  The  crime  was 
Irocious :  yet  the  punishment  is  reckoned  by  Suetonius,  (c. 9.)  among 
le  acts  in  which  Galba  showed  himself  acer,  vehemens,  et  in  delic- 
s  coercendis  immodicus. 

d  The  abactores  or  abigeatores,  who  drove  one  horse,  or  two  mares 
■  oxen,  or  five  hogs,  or  ten  goats,  were  subject  to  capital  punish- 
ments. (Paul.  Sentenl.  Recept.  1.  iv.  lit.  xviii.  p.  497,  49S.)  Hadrian, 
id.  Concil.  Baslicae,)  most  severe  where  the  offence  was  most  frequent, 
indemns  the  criminals  ad  gladium,  ludi  damnalioneni.  (Ulpian,  de 
tficio  Pr  .cousulis,  1.  viii.  in  Collalione  Legum  Mosaic,  et  Rom.  lit. 
i.p.235) 


Measure  of  guilt. 


ment,  were  too  often  determined  by  the  discretion  of 
the  rulers,  and  the  subject  was  left  in  ignorance  of  the 
legal  danger  which  he  might  incur  by  every  action  of 
his  life. 

A  sin,  a  vice,  a  crime,  are  the  objects 
of  theology,  ethics,  and  jurisprudence. 
Whenever  their  judgments  agree,  they  corroborate 
each  other;  but  as  often  as  they  differ,  a  prudent  legis- 
lator appreciates  the  guilt  and  punishment  according 
to  the  measure  of  social  injury.  On  this  principle, 
the  most  daring  attack  on  the  life  and  property  of  a 
private  citizen  is  judged  less  atrocious  than  the  crime 
of  treason  or  rebellion,  which  invades  the  majesty  of  the 
republic  :  the  obsequious  civilians  unanimously  pro- 
nounced, that  the  republic  is  contained  in  the  person 
of  its  chief:  and  the  edge  of  the  Julian  law  was 
sharpened  by  the  incessant  diligence  of  the  emperors. 
The  licentious  commerce  of  the  sexes  may  be  tolerated 
as  an  impulse  of  nature,  or  forbidden  as  a  source  of 
disorder  and  corruption;  but  the  fame,  the  fortunes, 
the  family  of  the  husband,  are  seriously  injured  by  the 
adultery  of  the  wife.  The  wisdom  of  Augustus,  after 
curbing  the  freedom  of  revenge,  applied  to  this  domes- 
tic offence  the  animadversion  of  the  laws;  and  the 
guilty  parties,  after  the  payment  of  heavy  forfeitures 
and  fines,  were  condemned  to  long  or  pepetual  exile  in 
two  separate  islands/  Religion  pronounces  an  equal 
censure  against  the  infid<  lity  of  the  husband  :  but  as 
it  is  not  accompanied  by  the  same  civil  effects,  the  wife 
was  never  permitted  to  vindicate  her  wrongs;'  and  the 
distinction  of  simple  or  double  adultery,  so  familiar  and 
so  important  in  the  canon  law,  is  unknown  to  the  juris- 
prudence of  the  Cede  and  the  Pandects. 
I  touch  with  reluctance,  and  despatch  Unnatural  vice- 
with  impatience,  a  more  odious  vice,  of  which  modesty 
rejects  the  name,  and  nature  abominates  the  idea.  The 
primitive  Romans  were  infected  by  the  example  of  the 
Etruscans s  and  Greeks  :h  in  the  mad  abuse  of  pros- 
perity and  power,  every  pleasure  that  is  innocent  was 
deemed  insipid;  and  the  Scatinian  law,'  which  had 
been  extorted  by  an  act  of  violence,  was  insensibly 
abolished  by  the  lapse  of  time  and  the  multitude  of 
criminals.  By  this  law,  the  rape,  perhaps  the  seduc- 
tion, of  an  ingenuous  youth,  was  compensated,  as  a 
personal  injury,  by  the  poor  damages  of  ten  thousand 
sesterces,  or  fourscore  pounds;  the  ravisher  might  be 
slain  by  the  resistance  or  revenge  of  chastity;  and  I 
wish  to  believe,  that  at  Rome,  as  in  Athens,  the  volun- 
tary and  effeminate  deserter  of  his  sex  was  degraded 
from  the  honours  and  the  rights  of  a  citizen.k  But  the 
practice  of  vice  was  not  discouraged  by  the  severity 
of  opinion:  the  indelible  stain  of  manhood  was  con- 
founded with  the  more  venial  trangressions  of  fornica- 
tion and  adultery,  nor  was  the  licentious  lover  exposed 
to  the  same  dishonour  which  he  impressed  on  the  male 


e  Till  the  publication  of  the  Julius  Paulus  of  Sehulting  (1.  ii.  lit. 
xxvi.  p.  317—323.)  it  was  affirmed  and  believed  thai  the  Julian  laws 
punished  adultery  with  death  ;  and  Ihe  mistake  arose  from  the  fraud 
or  error  of  Tribonian.  Yet  Lipsius  had  suspected  the  truth  from  the 
narrative  of  Tacitus,  (Annal.  ii.  SO.  iii.  24.  iv.  2.)  and  even  from  the 
practice  of  Augustus,  who  distinguished  the  treasonable  frailties  of 
his  female  kindred. 

f  In  cases  of  adultery,  Severus  confined  to  the  husband  the  ri°ht 
of  public  accusation.  (Cod.  Justinian,  I.  ix.  lit.  ix.  leg.  1.)  Nor  is 
this  privilege  unjust— so  different  are  the  effects  of  male  or  female 
infidelity. 

g  Timon  (1.  i.)  and  Theopomnus  (1.  xliii.  apud  Athenaeum,  1.  xii. 
p.  517.)  describe  the  luxury  and  lusl  of  ihe  Etruscans  :  sofcu  fjtv  T3. 
y>  niMKH  tc4  **■  ten  piifxxoi;.    About  the  same 

period  (A.  U.  C.  4-15.)  the  Roman  youth  studied  in  Etruria.  (Liv.  ix. 
36.) 

h  The  Persians  had  been  corrupted  in  ihe  same  school :  E/.A.K- 
*4»6ovri{  nm  ^ic-^ovr*..  (Herodol.  1.  i.  c.  135.)  A  curious  dis- 
sertation might  be  formed  on  the  introduction  of  paederastv  after  the 
lime  of  Homer,  its  progress  among  the  Greeks  of  Asia  and  Europe,  the 
vehemence  of  their  passions,  and  the  thin  device  of  virtue  and  friend- 
ship which  amused  the  philosophers  of  Athens.  But,  scelera  ostendi 
oportet  dum  puniunlur,  abscondi  flagilia. 

i  The  name,  the  date,  and  the  provisions  of  this  law,  are  equally 
doubtful.  (G  ravina,  Opp.  p.  432,  433.  Heineccius,  Hisl.  Jur.  Rom.  No. 
108.  Ernesti,  Clav.  Ciceron.  in  Indice  Legum.)  Bui  I  w  ill  observe 
that  the  nefanda  Venus  of  the  honest  German  is  styled  arersa  by 
the  more  poli  e  Italian. 

k  See  the  oration  of  jEscbines  against  the  catamite  Tiniarchus,  (in 
Keiske,  Orator.  Graec.  lorn.  Hi.  p.  21—184.) 
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or  female  partner  of  his  guilt.    From  Catullus  to  Ju- 
venal,1 the  poets  accuse  and  celebrate  the  degeneracy 
of  the  times,  and  the  reformation  of  manners  was  fee- 
bly attempted  by  the  reason  and  authority  of  the  civi- 
lians, till  the  most  virtuous  of  the  Cassars  proscribed 
the  sin  against  nature  as  a  crime  against  society."1 
Risour  of  ihe       A  new  sPiril  of  legislation,  respectable 
Christian  em-  even  in  its  error,  arose  in  the  empire  with 
perors.  the  rel igion  of  Constantine."  The  laws  of 

Moses  were  received  as  the  divine  original  of  justice, 
and  the  christian  princes  adapted  their  penal  statutes 
to  the  degrees  of  moral  and  religious  turpitude.  Adul- 
tery was  first  declared  to  be  a  capital  offence :  the 
frailty  of  the  sexes  was  assimilated  to  poison  or  assas- 
sination, to  sorcery  or  parricide;  the  same  penalties 
were  inflicted  on  the  passive  and  active  guilt  of  pede- 
rasty; and  all  criminals  of  free  or  servile  condition 
were  either  drowned  or  beheaded,  or  cast  alive  into  the 
avenging  flames.  The  adulterers  were  spared  by  the 
common  sympathy  of  mankind  ;  but  the  lovers  of  their 
own  sex  were  pursued  by  general  and  pious  indigna- 
tion ;  the  impure  manners  of  Greece  still  prevailed  in 
the  cities  of  Asia,  and  every  vice  was  fomented  by  the 
celibacy  of  the  monks  and  clergy.  Justinian  relaxed 
the  punishment  at  least  of  female  infidelity;  the  guilty 
spouse  was  only  condemned  to  solitude  and  penance, 
and  at  the  end  of  two  years  she  might  be  recalled  to 
the  arms  of  a  forgiving  husband.  But  the  same  em- 
peror declared  himself  the  implacable  enemy  of  un- 
manly lust,  and  the  cruelty  of  his  persecution  can 
scarcely  be  excused  by  the  purity  of  his  motives.0  In 
defiance  of  every  principle  of  justice,  he  stretched  to 
the  past  as  well  as  future  offences  the  operations  of  his 
edicts,  with  the  previous  allowance  of  a  short  respite 
for  confession  and  pardon.  A  painful  death  was  in- 
flicted by  the  amputation  of  the  sinful  instrument,  or 
the  insertion  of  sharp  reeds  into  the  pores  and  tubes 
of  most  exquisite  sensibility;  and  Justinian  defen- 
ded the  propriety  of  the  execution,  since  the  crimi- 
nals would  have  lost  their  hands,  had  they  been  con- 
victed of  sacrilege.  In  this  state  of  disgrace  and 
agony,  two  bishops,  Isaiah  of  Rhodes,  and  Alexander 
of  Diospolis,  were  dragged  through  the  streets  of 
Constantinople,  while  their  brethren  were  admonished 
by  the  voice  of  a  crier,  to  observe  this  awful  lesson, 
and  not  to  pollute  the  sanctity  of  their  character.  Per- 
haps these  prelates  were  innocent.  A  sentence  of  death 
and  infamy  was  often  founded  on  the  slight  and  sus- 
picious evidence  of  a  child  or  a  servant:  the  guilt  of 
the  green  faction,  of  the  Tich,  and  of  the  enemies  of 
Theodora,  was  presumed  by  the  judges,  and  paederasty 
became  the  crime  of  those  to  whom  no  crime  could  be 
imputed.  A  French  philosopher  t  has  dared  to  remark, 
that  whatever  is  secret  must  be  doubtful,  and  that  our 
natural  horror  of  vice  may  be  abused  as  an  engine  of 
tyranny.  But  the  favourable  persuasion  of  the  same 
writer,  that  a  legislator  may  confide  in  the  tastp  and 
reason  of  mankind,  is  impeached  by  the  unwelcome 
discovery  of  the  antiquity  and  extent  of  the  disease."" 


1  A  crowd  of  disgraceful  passages  will  force  themselves  on  the  me- 
mory of  the  classic  reader:  1  will  only  remind  him  of  the  cool  decla- 
ration of  Ovid  : 

Odi  concubitus  qui  non  utmmque  resulvunt. 
Hoc  est  quod  puerum  tannar  amore  mim/s. 
JEVutB  Lampridius,  in  Vit.  Heliogabal.  in  Hist  August,  p.  112 
Aurelius  Victor,  in  Philippo,  Codex  Theodos.  1.  ix.  tit.  vii.  lee.  7.  and 
Godefroy's  Commentary,  torn.  iii.  p.  C3.  Theodnsius  abolished  the 
subterraneous  brothels  of  Rome,  in  which  the  prostitution  of  both 
sexes  was  acted  with  impunity. 

n  See  Ihe  laws  of  Constantine  and  his  successors  against  adultery, 
sodomy,  Ice.  in  the  Theodosian  (1.  ix.  lit.  vii.  leg.  7.  I.  xi.  lit.  xxxvi. 
leg.  1.  4  )  and  Justinian  Codes,  (1.  ix.  tit.  ix.  leg.  30.  31.)  These  prin- 
ces speaK  the  language  of  passion  as  well  as  of  justice,  and  fraudu- 
lently ascribe  their  own  severity  to  the  first  Caesars. 

o  Justinian,  Novel,  lxxvii.  exxxiv.  cxli.  Procopius  in  Anecdot.  c. 
11.  16.  with  the  Notes  of  Alpmannus.  Theophanes,  p.  151.  Cedrenus, 
p.  363.    Zonaras,  1.  xiv.  p.  64. 

P  Montesquieu,  Esprit  des  Loix,  1.  xii.  c.  6.  That  eloquent  philo- 
sopher conciliates  the  rights  of  liberty  and  of  nature,  which  should 
never  be  placed  in  opposition  to  each  other. 

q  For  the  corruption  of  Palestine,  200.1  years  before  the  christian 
aera,  see  the  history  and  laws  of  Moses.  Ancient  Gatd  is  stigmatized 
by  Diouorus  Siculus,  (torn.  i.  1.  v.  p.  356  )  China  by  the  Mahometan 


The  free  citizens  of  Athens  and  Rome  judgments  of  the 
enjoyed  in  all  criminal  cases,  the  inva-  people, 
luable  privilege  of  being  tried  by  their  country.1,  1. 
The  administration  of  justice  is  the  most  ancient  office 
of  a  prince:  it  was  exercised  by  the  Roman  kings, 
and  abused  by  Tarquin  ;  who  alone,  without  law  or 
council,  pronounced  his  arbitrary  judgments.  The 
first  consuls  succeeded  to  this  regal  prerogative ;  but 
the  sacred  right  of  appeal  soon  abolished  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  magistrates,  and  all  public  causes  were  de- 
cided by  the  supreme  tribunal  of  the  people.  But  a 
wild  democracy,  superior  to  the  forms,  too  often  dis- 
dains the  essential  principles,  of  justice:  the  pride  of 
despotism  was  envenomed  by  plebeian  envy,  and  the 
heroes  of  Athens  might  sometimes  applaud  the  happi- 
ness of  the  Persian,  whose  fate  depended  on  the  ca- 
price of  a  single  tyrant.  Some  salutary  restraints, 
imposed  by  the  ppople  on  their  own  passions,  were  at 
once  the  cause  and  effect  of  the  gravity  and  temper- 
ance of  Ihe  Romans.  The  right  of  accusation  was 
confined  to  the  magistrates.  A  vote  of  the  thirty-five 
tribes  could1  inflict  a  fine  ;  but  the  cognizance  of  all 
capital  crimes  was  reserved  by  a  fundamental  law  to 
the  assembly  of  the  centuries,  in  whieh  the  weight  of 
influence  and  property  was  sure  to  preponderate.  Re- 
peated proclamations  and  adjournments  were  interpo- 
sed, to  allow  time  for  prejudice  and  resentment  to  sub- 
side; the  whole  pr<  ceeding  might  be  annulled  by  a 
seasonable  omen,  or  the  opposition  of  a  tribune;  and 
such  popular  trials  were  commonly  less  formidable  to 
innocence  than  they  were  favourable  to  guilt.  But 
this  union  of  the  judicial  and  legislative  powers  left  it 
doubtful  whether  the  accused  party  was  pardoned  or 
acquitted;  and  in  the  defence  of  an  illustrious  client, 
the  orators  of  Rome  and  Athens  address  their  argu- 
ments to  the  policy  and  benevolence,  as  well  as  to  the 
justice,  of  their  sovereign.  2.  The  task  of  convening 
the  citizens  for  the  trial  of  each  offender  became  more 
difficult,  as  the  citizens  and  the  offenders  continually 
multiplied  ;  and  the  ready  expedient  was  adopted  of 
delegating  the  jurisdiction  of  the  people  to  the  ordinary 
magistrates,  or  to  extraordinary  inquisitors.  In  the 
first  ages  these  questions  were  rare  and  occasional. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century  of  Rome  they 
were  made  perpetual :  four  praetors  were  annually  em- 
powered to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  state  offences  of 
treason,  extortion,  peculation,  and  bribery  ;  and  Sylla 
added  new  praetors  and  new  questions  for  those  crimes 
which  more  directly  injure  the  safety  of  individuals. 
By  these  inquisitors  the  trial  was  prepared  and  direc- 
ted ;  but  they  could  only  pronounce  the  sentence  of 
the  majority  of  judges,  who  with  some  truth  and 
more  prejudice,  have  been  compared  to  „  .  :ud„e9 
the  English  juries.'  To  discharge  this  = 
important  though  burthensome  office,  an  annual  list 
of  ancient  and  respectable  cilizens  was  formed  by  the 
praetor.  After  many  constitutional  struggles,  they 
were  chosen  in  equal  numbers  from  the  senate,  the 
equestrian  order,  and  the  people.;  four  hundred  and 
fifty  were  appointed  for  the  single  questions;  and  the 
various  rolls  or  decuries  of  judges  must  have  contained 
the  names  of  some  thousand  Romans,  who  represented 

and  christian  travellers.  (Ancient  Relations  of  India  and  China,  p. 34. 
translated  by  Renaudol,  and  his  bitter  critic  the  Pere  Premare,  Let- 
Ires  Edifiantes,  torn.  xix.  p.  435.)  and  native  America  by  the  Spanish 
historians.  (Garcillasso  de  la  Vega,  1.  iii.  c.  13.  Rycaut's  translation; 
and  Dictionnaire  de  Bayle,  torn  iii.  p.  8S.)  I  believe,  and  hope,  thai 
the  negroes,  in  iheirown  country,  were  exempt  from  this  moral  pes- 
tilence. 

r  The  important  subject  of  the  public  questions  and  judgments  at 
Rome  is  explained  with  much  learning,  and  in  a  classic  style  by 
Charles  Sigonius ;  (1.  iii.  de  Judiciis,  in  Opp.  loin.  iii.  679— S54.)  anil 
a  good  abridgment  may  be  found  in  the  Republique  Romaine  of 
Beaufort,  (torn.  ii.  1.  v.  p.  1—121.)  These  who  wish  f  ir  more  abstruse 
law,  may  study  Noodt,  (de  Jurisdictione  el  Iinperio  Libri  duo,  torn.  i. 
p.  93—134.)  Heineccius,  (ad  Pandect.  1.  i.  et  ii.  ad  [nslitut.  1.  iv.  tit. 
xvii.  Element  ail  Antiquitat.)  and  Gravida.  (Opp.  230—  251.) 

s  The  office,  both  at  Rome  and  in  England,  must  be  considered  as 
an  occasional  du'y,  and  not  a  magistracy  or  profession.  But  ihe  obli- 
gation of  a  unanimous  verdict  is  peculiar  to  our  laws,  which  condemn 
the  jurymen  to  undergo  the  torture  from  whence  they  have  exempted 
the  criminal. 
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the  judicial  authority  of  the  state.  In  each  particular 
cause,  a  sufficient  number  was  drawn  from  the  urn  ; 
their  integrity  was  guarded  by  an  oath  ;  the  mode  of 
ballot  secured  their  independence  ;  the  suspicion  of 
partiality  was  removed  by  the  mutual  challenges  of 
the  accuser  and  defendant;  and  the  judges  of  Milo,  by 
the  retrenchment  of  fifteen  on  each  side,  were  reduced 
to  fifty-one  voices  or  tablets,  of  acquittal,  of  condem- 
nation, or  of  favourable  doubt.1  3.  In  the  civil  juris- 
diction, the  praetor  of  the  city  was  truly  a  judge,  and 
almost  a  legislaior;  but  as  soon  as  he  had  prescribed 
the  action  of  law,  he  often  referred  to  a  delegate  the 
determination  of  the  fact.  With  the  increase  of  legal 
proceedings,  the  tribunal  of  the  centumvirs,  in  which 
he  presided,  acquired  more  weight  and  reputation. 
But  whether  he  acted  alone,  or  with  the  advice  of  his 
council,  the  most  absolute  powers  might  be  trusted  to 
a  magistrate  who  was  annually  chosen  by  the  votes 
of  the  people.  The  rules  and  precautions  of  freedom 
have  required  some  explanation  ;  the  order  of  despo- 
tism is  simple  and  inanimate.  Before  the  age  of  Jus- 
tinian, or  perhaps  of  Diocletian,  the  decuries  of  Roman 
judges  had  sunk  to  an  empty  title;  the  humble  advice 
Assessors  °^  l',e  assessors  flight  be  accepted  or 
despised  ;  and  in  each  tribunal  the  civil 
and  criminal  jurisdiction  was  administered  by  a  single 
magistrate,  who  was  raised  and  disgraced  by  the  will 
of  the  emperor. 

Voluntary  exile  A  Roman  accused  of  any  capital  crime 
and  death.  might  prevent  the  sentence  of  the  law 
by  voluntary  exile,  or  death.  Till  his  guilt  had  been  le- 
gally proved,  his  innocence  was  presumed,  and  his  per- 
son was  free  :  till  the  votes  of  the  last  century  had  been 
counted  and  declared,  he  might  peaceably  secede  to 
any  of  the  allied  cities  of  Italy,  or  Greece,  or  Asia." 
His  fame  and  fortunes  were  preserved,  at  least  to  his 
children,  by  this  civil  death;  and  he  might  still  be 
happy  in  every  rational  and  sensual  enjoyment,  if  a 
mind  accustomed  to  the  ambitious  tumult  of  Rome 
could  support  the  uniformity  and  silence  of  Rhodes  or 
Athens.  A  bolder  effort  was  required  to  escape  from 
the  tyranny  of  the  Ca?sars  ;  but  this  effort  was  render- 
ed familiar  by  the  maxims  of  the  stoics,  the  example 
of  the  bravest  Romans,  and  the  legal  encouragements 
of  suicide.  The  bodies  of  condemned  criminals  were 
exposed  to  public  ignominy,  and  their  children,  a  more 
serious  evil,  were  reduced  to  poverty  by  the  confisca- 
tion of  their  fortunes.  But  if  the  victims  of  Tiberius 
and  Nero  anticipated  the  decree  of  the  prince  or  senate, 
their  courage  and  despatch  were  recompensed  by  the 
applause  of  the  public,  the  decent  honours  of  burial, 
and  the  validity  of  their  testaments.1  The  exquisite 
avarice  and  cruelty  of  Domitian  appear  to  have  depri- 
ved the  unfortunate  of  this  last  consolation,  and  it  was 
still  denied  even  by  the  clemency  of  the  Antonines. 
A  voluntary  death,  which  in  the  case  of  a  capital  of- 
fence, intervened  between  the  accusation  and  the  sen- 
tence, was  admitted  as  a  confession  of  guilt,  and  the 
spoils  of  the  deceased  were  seized  by  the  inhuman 
claims  of  the  treasury.'  Yet  the  civilians  have  always 
respected  the  natural  right  of  a  citizen  to  dispose  of  his 
life;  and  the  posthumous  disgrace  inventtd  by  Tar- 
quinz  to  check  the  despair  of  hrs  subjects,  was  never 
revived  or  imitated  by  succeeding  tyrants.    The  pow- 

t  We  are  indebted  forthis  interesting  fact  to  a  fragment  of  Asconius 
Pedianus,  who  flourished  under  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  The  loss  of  his 
Commentaries  on  the  Orations  of  Cicero  has  deprived  us  of  a  valuable 
fund  of  historical  and  legal  knowledge. 

u  Pulyb.  1.  vi.  p.  6437  The  extension  of  the  empire  and  city  of 
Rome  obliged  the  exile  to  seek  a  more  distant  place  of  retirement. 

x  Qui  de  se  slatuebant,  liiimabantur  corpora,  manebanltestamenta ; 
pretium  festinandi.  Tacit.  Annal.  vi.  25.  with  the  Notes  of  Lipsius. 

y  Julius  Patllus,  (Sentent.  Recept.  1.  v.  tit.  xii.  p.  476.)  the  Pan- 
dects. (1.  xlviii.  tit.  xxi.)  the  Code,  (1.  ix.  tit.  1.)  Bynkershoek,  (torn, 
i.  p.  59.  Observat.  J.  C.  R.  iv.  4.)  and  Montesquieu,  (Esprit  des  Loix, 
I.  xxix.  c.  9.)  define  the  civil  limitations  of  the  1  iberty  and  privileges 
of  suicide.  The  criminal  penalties  are  the  production  of  a  later  and 
darker  age. 

z  Plin.  Hist.  Natur.  xxxvi.  24.  When  he  fatigued  his  subjects  in 
building  the  capitol,  many  of  the  labourers  were  provoked  to  despatch 
themselves;  he  nailed  their  dead  bodies  to  crosses. 
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ers  of  this  world  have  indeed  lost  their  dominion  over 
him  who  is  resolved  on  death  ;  and  his  arm  can  only 
be  restrained  by  the  religious  apprehension  of  a  future 
state.  Suicides  are  enumerated  by  Virgil  among  the 
unfortunate,  rather  than  the  guilty  ;l  and  the  poetical 
fables  of  the  infernal  shades  could  not  seriously  influ- 
ence the  faith  or  practice  of  mankind.  But  the  pre- 
cepts of  the  gospel,  or  the  church,  have  at  length  im- 
posed a  pious  servitude  on  the  minds  of  christians,  and 
condemn  them  to  expect,  without  a  murmur,  the  last 
stroke  of  disease  or  the  executioner. 

The  penal  statutes  form  a  very  small  Abuses  of  civil 
proportion  of  the  sixty-two  hooks  of  the  jurisprudence. 
Code  and  Pandects;  and,  in  all  judicial  proceeding, 
the  life  or  death  of  a  citizen  is  determined  with  less 
caution  and  delay  than  the  most  ordinary  question  of 
covenant  or  inheritance.  This  singular  distinction, 
though  something  may  be  allowed  for  the  urgent  ne- 
cessity of  defending  the  peace  of  society,  is  derived 
from  the  nature  of  criminal  and  civil  jurisprudence. 
Our  duties  to  the  state  are  simple  and  uniform  ;  the 
law  by  which  he  is  condemned  is  inscribed  not  only 
on  brass  or  marble,  but  on  the  conscience  of  the  offen- 
der, and  his  guilt  is  commonly  proved  by  the  testimo- 
ny of  a  single  fact.  But  our  relations  to  each  other 
are  various  and  infinite  :  our  obligations  are  created, 
annulled,  and  modified,  by  injuries,  benefits,  and 
promises  ;  and  the  interpretation  of  voluntary  contracts 
and  testaments,  which  are  often  dictated  by  fraud  or 
ignorance,  affords  a  long  and  laborious  exercise  to  the 
sagacity  of  the  judge.  The  business  of  life  is  multi- 
plied by  the  extent  of  commerce  and  dominion,  and 
the  residence  of  the  parties  in  the  distant  provinces  of 
an  empire,  is  productive  of  doubt,  delay,  and  inevita- 
ble appeals  from  the  local  to  the  supreme  magistrate. 
Justinian,  the  Greek  ernperor  of  Constantinople  and 
the  east,  was  the  legal  successor  of  the  Latin  shepherd 
who  had  planted  a  colony  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber. 
In  a  period  of  thirteen  hundred  years,  the  laws  had 
reluctantly  followed  the  changes  of  government  and 
manners;  and  the  laudable  desire  of  conciliating  an- 
cient names  with  recent  institutions,  destroyed  the 
harmony,  and  swelled  the  magnitude,  of  the  obscure 
and  irregular  system.  The  laws  which  excuse,  on 
any  occasions,  the  ignorance  of  their  subjects,  confess 
their  own  imperfections  ;  the  civil  jurisprudence,  as  it 
was  abridged  by  Justinian,  still  continued  a  mysteri- 
ous science,  and  a  profitable  trade,  and  the  innate  per- 
plexity of  the  study  was  involved  in  tenfold  darkness 
by  the  private  industry  of  the  practitioners.  The  ex- 
pense of  the  pursuit  sometimes  exceeded  the  value  of 
the  prize,  and  the  fairest  rights  were  abandoned  by  the 
poverty  or  prudence  of  the  claimants.  Such  costly 
justice  might  tend  to  abate  the  spirit  of  litigation,  but 
the  unequal  pressure  serves  only  to  increase  the  influ- 
ence of  the  rich,  and  to  aggravate  the  misery  of  the 
poor.  By  these  dilatory  and  expensive  proceedings, 
the  wealthy  pleader  obtains  a  more  certain  advantage 
than  he  could  hope  from  the  accidental  corruption  of 
his  judge.  The  experience  of  an  abuse,  from  which 
our  own  age  and  country  are  not  perfectly  exempt, 
may  sometimes  provoke  a  generous  indignation,  and 
extort  the  hasty  wish  of  exchanging  our  elaborate  ju- 
risprudence for  the  simple  and  summary  decrees  of  a 
Turkish  cadhi.  Our  calmer  reflection  will  suggest, 
that  such  forms  and  delays  are  necessary  to  guard  the 
person  and  property  of  the  citizen  ;  that  the  discretion 
of  the  judge  is  the  first  engine  of  tyranny,  and  that 
the  lawTs  of  a  free  people  should  foresee  and  determine 
every  question  that  may  probably  arise  in  the  exercise 
of  power  and  the  transactions  of  industry.  But  the 
government  of  Justinian  united  the  evils  of  liberty  and 


a  The  sole  resemblance  of  a  violent  and  premature  death  has  en- 
gaged Virgil  (iEneid,  vi.  434 — 439.)  to  confound  suicides  with  infants, 
lovers,  and  persons  unjnstlv  condemned.  Heyne,  the  best  of  his 
editors,  is  at  a  loss  to  deduce  the  idea,  or  ascertain  the  jurisprudence, 
of  the  Roman  poet. 
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servitude;  and  the  Romans  were  oppressed  at  the 
same  time  by  the  multiplicity  of  their  laws  and  the 
arbitrary  will  of  their  master. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Reign  of  the  younger  Justin. — Embassy  of  the  Avars. 

—  Their  settlement  on  the  Danube. —  Conquest  of 
Italy  by  the  Lombards. — Adoption  and  reign  of  Tibe- 
rius.—  Of  .Maurice. — State  of  Italy  under  the  Lom- 
bards and  the  exarchs  of  Ravenna. — Distress  of  Home. 

—  Character  and  pontificate  of  Gregory  thefrst. 

_    ,    ,  .  During  the  last  years  of  Justinian. 

Death  of  Justi-  .       '  ■  ,  ,  . 

nian,         Ills  infirm  mind  was  devoted  to  hea- 

A.  D.  563.  venlv  contemplation,  and  he  neglected 
Nov.  14.  the  business  of  the  lower  world.  His 
subjects  were  impatient  of  the  loner  continuance  of  his 
life  and  reign ;  yet  all  who  were  capable  of  reflection, 
apprehended  the  moment  of  his  death,  which  might 
involve  the  capital  in  tumult,  and  the  empire  in  civil 
war.  Seven  nephews1  of  the  childless  monarch,  the 
sons  or  grandsons  of  his  brother  and  sister,  had  bpen 
educated  in  the  splendour  of  a  princely  fortune ;  they 
had  been  shown  in  high  commands  to  the  provinces 
and  armies  ;  their  characters  were  known,  their  follow- 
ers were  zealous,  and  as  the  jealousv  of  age  postpon- 
ed the  declaration  of  a  successor,  they  might  expect 
with  equal  hopes  the  inheritance  of  tbeir  uncle.  He 
expired  in  his  palace,  after  a  reign  of  thirty-eight 
years  ;  and  the  decisive  opportunity  was  embraced  by 
the  friends  of  Justin,  the  son  of  Vigilantia.b  At  the 
hour  of  midnight,  his  domestics  were  awakened  by  an 
importunate  crowd,  who  thundered  at  his  door,  and 
obtained  admittance  by  revealing  themselves  to  be  the 
principal  members  of  the  senate.  These  welcome  de- 
puties announced  the  recent  and  momentous  secret  of 
the  emperor's  decease:  reported,  or  perhaps  invented, 
his  dying  choice  of  the  best  beloved  and  most  deserv- 
ing of  his  nephews,  and  conjured  Justin  to  prevent 
the  disorders  of  the  muliitude,  if  they  should  perceive, 
with  the  return  of  light,  that  they  were  left  without  a 
master.  After  composing  his  countenance  to  surprise, 
sorrow,  and  decent  modesty,  Justin,  by  the  advice  of 
his  wife  Sophia,  submitted  to  the  authority  of  the  sen- 
ate. He  was  conducted  with  speed  and  silence  to  the 
palace;  the  guards  saluted  their  new  sovereign,  and 
the  martial  and  religious  rites  of  his  coronation  were 
diligently  accomplished.  By  the  hands  of  the  proper 
officers  he  was  invested  with  the  imperial  garments, 
the  red  buskins,  white  tunic,  and  purple  robe.  A  for- 
tunate soldier,  whom  he  instantly  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  tribune,  encircled  his  neck  with  a  military  collar; 
four  robust  youths  exalted  him  on  a  shield  ;  he  stood 
firm  and  erect  to  receive  the  adoration  of  his  subjects; 
and  their  choice  was  sanctified  by  the  benediction  of 
the  patriarch,  who  imposed  xhe  diadem  on  the  head  of 
Reign  of  Justin  an  orthodox  prince.  The  hippodrome 
was  already  filled  with  innumerable 
multitudes  ;  and  no  sooner  did  the  em- 
peror appear  on  his  throne,  than  tlte 
voices  of  the  blue  and  the  green  factions 
were  confounded  in  the  same  loyal  accla- 
mations. In  the  speeches  which  Justin  addressed  to 
the  senate  and  people,  he  promised  to  correct  the  abu- 
ses which  had  disgraced  the  age  of  his  predecessor, 
displayed  the  maxims  of  a  just  and  beneficent  govern- 
ment, and  declared,  that  on  the  approaching  calends 

a  See  the  family  of  Justinand  Justinian  in  the  Familia?  Bvzantina? 
of  Ducange,  p.  89—101.  The  devout  civilians.  Ludewig  (in  Vit.  Jus- 
tinian, p.  131.)  and;  Heineccius,  (Hist.  Juris  Roman,  p.  374.)  have 
since  illustrated  the  genealogy  of  their  favourite  prince. 

b  In  the  story  of  JuBlin's  elevation  I  have  translated  into  simple 
and  concise  prose  the  eight  hundred  verses  of  the  two  first  books  of 
Corippus,  De  Laudibus  Justini,  Appendix  Hist.  Byzanl.  p.  401—110 
Rome,  1777. 


II.  or  the 
Younger. 

A.  D.  5S5. 

Nov.  13. — 

A.  D.  574. 

December. 


of  January,1  he  would  revive  in  his  own  His  consi,,ship 
person  the  name  and  liberality  of  a  Ro-  A.  D.  566. 
man  consul.  The  immediate  discharge  January  I. 
of  his  uncle's  debts  exhibited  a  solid  pledge  of  his 
faith  and  generosity  :  a  train  of  porters  laden  with 
bags  of  gold  advanced  into  the  midst  of  ihe  hippo- 
drome, and  the  hopeless  creditors  of  Justinian  accep- 
ted this  equitable  payment  as  a  voluntary  gift.  Be- 
fore the  end  of  three  years,  bis  example  was  imitated 
and  surpassed  by  the  empress  Sophia,  who  delivered 
many  indigent  citizens  from  the  weight  of  debt  and 
usurv  :  an  act  of  benevolence  the  best  entitled  to  gra- 
titude, since  it  relieves  the  most  intolerable  distress  ; 
but  in  which  the  bounty  of  a  prince  is  the  most  lia- 
ble to  bo  abused  by  the  claims  of  prodigality  and 
fraud.'1 

On  the  seventh  day  of  his  reign,  Jus-  Embassy  of  the 
tin  gave  audience  to  the  ambassadors  of  AApa-^6 
the  Avars,  and  the  scene  was  decorated  '  ' 
to  impress  the  barbarians  with  astonishment,  venera- 
tion, and  terror.  From  the  palace  gate,  ihe  spacious 
courts  and  long  porticoes  were  lined  with  the  lofty 
crests  and  gilt  bucklers  of  the  guards,  who  presented 
their  spears  and  axes  wiih  more  confidence  than  they 
would  have  shown  in  a  field  of  battle.  The  officers 
who  exereised  the  power,  or  attended  the  person,  of 
the  prince,  were  attired  in  their  richest  habits,  and 
arranged  according  to  ihe  military  and  civil  order  of 
the  hierarchy.  When  the  veil  of  the  sanctuary  was 
withdrawn,  the  ambassadors  beheld  the  emperor  of  the 
east  on  his  throne,  beneath  a  canopy,  or  dome,  w  hich 
was  supported  by  four  columns,  and  crowned  w  ith  a 
winged  figure  of  Victor)'.  In  the  first  emotions  of  sur- 
prise, thev  submitted  to  the  servile  adoration  of  the 
Byzantine  court ;  but  as  soon  as  they  arose  from  the 
ground,  Targetius,  the  chief  of  the  embassy,  expressed 
the  freedom  and  pride  of  a  barbarian.  He  extolled, 
by  tfte  tongue  of  his  interpreter,  the  greatness  of  Ihe 
chagan,  by  whose  clemency  the  kingdoms  of  the  south 
were  permitted  to  exist,  whose  victorious  subjects  had 
traversed  the  frozen  rivers  of  Scythia,  and  tvho  now  co- 
vered the  banks  of  the  Danube  with  innumerable  tents. 
The  late  emperor  had  cultivated,  with  annual  and  cost- 
ly gifts,  the  friendship  of  a  gratpful  monarch,  and  the 
enemies  of  Rome  had  respected  the  allies  of  the  Avars. 
The  same  prudence  would  instruct  the  nephew  of  Jus- 
tinian to  imitate  the  liberality  of  his  uncle,  and  to  pur- 
chase the  blessings  of  peace  from  an  invincible  peo- 
ple, who  delighted  and  excelled  in  the  exercise  of  war. 
The  reply  of  the  emperor  was  delivered  in  the  same 
strain  of  haughty  defiance,  and  he  derived  his  confi- 
dence from  the  God  of  the  christians,  the  ancient  glo- 
ry of  Rome,  and  the  recent  triumphs  of  Justinian. 
"  The  empire,"  said  he,  "  abounds  with  men  and  hor- 
ses, and  arms  sufficient  to  defend  our  frontiers,  and  to 
chastise  the  barbarians.  You  offer  aid,  you  threaten 
hostilities  :  we  despise  your  enmity  and  your  aid.  The 
conquerors  of  the  Avars  solicit  onr  alliance;  shall  we 
dread  their  fugitives  and  exiles  ?e  The  bounty  of  our 
uncle  was  granted  to  your  misery,  to  your  humble 
prayers.  From  us  you  shall  receive  a  more  important 
obligation,  the  knowledge  <  f  your  own  weakness.  Re- 
tire from  our  presence;  the  lives  of  r'.mbassadors  are 


c  It  is  surprising  howPagi  (Critica  in  Annal.  Baron,  torn.  ii.  p.  639.) 
could  be  tempted  by  any  chronicles  to  contradict,  ihe  plain  and  deci- 
nive  text  of  Corippus,  (vicina  dona,  I.  ii.  334.  vicina  dies,  I.  iv.i.)  and 
to  postpone,  till  A.  D.  307,  the  consulship  of  Justin. 

Theophan.  Chronograph.  p.2(b3.  WheneverCedrenus  orZonara 
are  mere  transcribers,  it  is  superfluous  10  :illege  their  testimony. 

e  Corippus,  I.  iii.  390.  The  unquestionable  sense  relates  to  the 
Turks,  the  conquerors  of  the  Avars ;  but  the  word  sctiltor  has  no  ap- 
Darent  meaning,  and  the  sole  MS.  of  Corippus,  from  whence  the  first 
edition  (1551,  apud  Planlin)  was  printed,  is  no  longer  visible.  The 
'ast  editor,  Keggini  of  Rome,  has  inserted  the  conjectural  emendation 
of  soldan :  but  the  proofs  of  Ducange  (Joi.iville,  Dissert,  xvi.  p.  238 — 
240.)  for  the  early  use  of  this  title  among  the  Turks  and  Persians,  are 
weak  or  ambiguous.  And  I  must  incline  to  theauihority  of  D'Herbe- 
lot,  (Hibliotheque  Orient,  p.  825.)  who  ascribe*  the  word  to  the  Arabic 
and  Chaldsan  tongues,  and  the  dale  to  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh 
century,  when  it  was  bestowed  by  the  khalif  uf  Bagdad  on  Mahnmd 
prince  of  Gr.zna,  and  conquer  r  of  India. 
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safe;  and  if  you  return  to  implore  our  pardon,  perhaps 
you  will  taste  of  our  benevolence."'  On  the  report  of 
his  ambassadors,  the  chagan  was  awed  by  the  apparent 
firmness  of  a  Roman  emperor,  of  whose  character  and 
resources  he  was  ignorant.  Instead  of  executing  his 
threats  against  the  eastern  empire,  he  marched  into 
the  poor  and  savage  countries  of  Germany,  which 
were  subject  to  the  dominion  of  the  Franks.  After 
two  doubtful  battles  he  consented  to  retire,  and  the 
Austrasian  king  relieved  the  distress  of  his  camp  with 
an  immediate  supply  of  corn  and  cattle.s  Such  re- 
peated disappointments  had  chilled  the  spirit  of  the 
Avars,  and  their  power  would  have  dissolved  away  in 
the  Sarrnatian  desert,  if  the  alliance  of  Alboin,  king 
of  the  Lombards,  had  not  given  a  new  object-  to 
their  arms,  and  a  lasting  settlement  to  their  wearied 
fortunes. 

Alboin  kins  of  While  Alboin  served  under  his  father's 
the  Lombards—  standard,  he  encountered  in  battle,  and 
anVreven"e.Ve'  transpierced  with  his  lance,  the  rival 
prince  of  the  Gepidae.  The  Lombards, 
who  applauded  such  early  prowess,  requested  his  fa- 
ther, with  unanimous  acclamations,  that  the  heroic 
youth,  who  had  shared  the  dangers  of  the  field,  might 
he  admitted  to  the  feast  of  victory.  "  You  are  not  un- 
mindful," replied  the  inflexible  Audoin,  "  of  the  wise 
customs  of  our  ancestors.  Whatever  may  be  his  me- 
rit, a  prince  is  incapable  of  sitting  at  table  with  his 
father  till  he  has  received  his  arms  from  a  foreign  and 
royal  hand."  Alboin  bowed  with  reverence  to  the  in- 
stitutions of  his  country;  selected  forty  companions, 
and  boldly  visited  the  court  of  Turisund,  king  of 
the  Gepidae,  who  embraced  and  entertained,  according 
to  the  laws  of  hospitality,  the  murderer  of  his  son. 
At  the  banquet,  whilst  Alboin  occupied  the  seat  of  the 
youth  whom  he  had  slain,  a  tender  remembrance  arose 
in  the  mind  of  Turisund.  "  How  dear  is  that  place — 
how  hateful  is  that  person — "  were  the  words  that  es- 
caped, with  a  sigh,  from  the  indignant  father.  His 
grief  exasperated  the  national  resentment  of  the  Gepi- 
dse ;  and  Cunimund,  his  surviving  son,  was  provoked 
by  wine,  or  fraternal  affection,  to  the  desire  of  ven- 
geance. "  The  Lombards,"  said  the  rude  barbarian, 
"  resemble,  in  figure  and  in  smell,  the  mares  of  our 
Sarrnatian  plains."  And  this  insult  was  a  coarse  allu- 
sion to  the  white  bands  which  enveloped  their  legs. 
"  Add  another  resemblance,"  replied  an  audacious 
Lombard  ;  "  you  have  felt  how  strongly  they  kick. 
Visit  the  plain  of  Asfield,  and  seek  for  the  bones  of 
thy  brother:  they  are  minglpd  with  those  of  the  vilest 
animals."  The  Gepidae,  a  nation  of  warriors,  started 
from  their  seats,  and  the  fearless  Alboin,  with  his  for- 
ty companions,  laid  their  hands  on  their  swords.  The 
tumult  was  appeased  by  the  venerable  interposition  of 
Turisund.  He  saved  his  own  honour,  and  the  life  of 
his  guest:  and  after  the  solemn  rites  of  investiture,  dis- 
missed the  stranger  in  the  bloody  arms  of  his  son  ; 
the  gift  of  a  weeping  parent.  Alboin  returned  in  tri- 
umph ;  and  the  Lombards,  who  celebrated  his  match- 
less intrepidity,  were  compelled  to  praise  the  virtues 
of  an  enemy .h  In  this  extraordinary  visit  he  had  pro- 
bably seen  the  daughter  of  Cunimund,  who  soon  after 
aseended  the  throne  of  the  Gepidse.  Her  name  was 
Rosamond,  an  appellation  expressive  of  female  beauty, 
and  which  our  own  history  or  romance  has  consecra- 
ted to  amorous  tales.  The  king  of  the  Lombards, 
(the  father  of  Alhoin  no  longer  lived)  was  contracted 
to  the  grand-daughter  of  Clovis  ;  but  the  restraints  of 
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f  For  these  characteristic  speeches,  compare  the  verse  of  Corippus 
(1.  iii.  251-  401.)  with  the  prose  of  Menander.  (Excerpt.  Legation,  p. 
ifJ2,  103.)  Their  diversity  proves  that  Ihey  did  not  copy  each  other; 
their  resemblance,  that  they  drew  from  a  common  original. 

e  Fur  the  Austrasian  war,  see  Menander,  (Excerpt.  Legat.  p.  110.) 
Gregory  of  Tours,  (Hist.  Franc.  1.  iv.  c.  29.)  and  Paul  the  deacon,  (de 
Gest.  Lansobard.  1.  ii.  c.  10.) 

h  Paul  Warnefrid,  the  deacon  of  Print i ,  de  Gest  Langobard.  1.  i.  c. 
23, 24.  His  pictures  of  national  manners,  though  rudely  sketched,  are 
more  lively  and  faithful  than  those  of  Bede,  or  Gregory  of  Tours. 


the  fair  Rosamond,  and  of  insulting  her  family  and  na- 
tion. The  arts  of  persuasion  were  tried  without  suc- 
cess ;  and  the  impatient  lover,  by  force  and  stratagem, 
obtained  the  object  of  his  desires.  War  was  the  con- 
sequence which  he  foresaw  and  solicited  ;  but  the 
Lombards  could  not  long  withstand  the  furious  assault 
of  the  Gepidse,  w  ho  were  sustained  by  a  Roman  army. 
And  as  the  offer  of  marriage  was  rejected  with  contempt, 
Alboin  was  compelled  to  relinquish  his  prey,  and  to 
partake  of  the  disgrace  which  he  had  inflicted  on  the 
house  of  Cunimund.' 

When  a  public  quarrel  is  envenomed  The  Lombards 
by  private  injuries,  a  blow  that  is  not  aml  Avars  de- 
mortal  or  decisive  can  be  productive  an™  idn'r-domof 
only  of  a  short  truce  which  allows  the  the  Gepidae, 
unsuccessful  combatant  to  sharpen  his  A-  n-  565- 
arms  for  a  new  encounter.  The  strength  of  Alboin 
had  been  found  unequal  to  the  gratification  of  his  love, 
ambition,  and  revenge  :  he  condescended  to  implore 
the  formidable  aid  of  the  chagan  ;  and  the  arguments 
that  he  employed  are  expressive  of  the  art  and  policy 
of  the  barbarians.  In  the  attack  of  the  Gepidaa,  he 
had  been  prompted  by  the  just  desire  of  extirpating  a 
people  whom  their  alliance  with  the  Roman  empire 
had  rendered  the  common  enemies  of  the  nations,  and 
the  personal  adversaries  of  the  chagan.  If  the  forces 
of  the  Avars  and  the  Lombards  should  unite  in  this 
glorious  quarrel,  the  victory  was  secure,  and  the 
reward  inestimable  :  the  Danube,  the  Hebrus,  Italy, 
and  Constantinople  would  be  exposed,  without  a  bar- 
rier, to  their  invincible  arms.  But  if  they  hesitated 
or  delayed  to  prevent  the  malice  of  the  Romans,  the 
sam«  spirit  which  had  insulted,  would  pursue  the 
Avars  to  the  extremity  of  the  earth.  These  specious 
reasons  were  heard  by  the  chagan  with  coldness  and 
disdain  :  he  detained  the  Lombard  ambassadors  in  his 
camp,  protracted  the  negotiation,  and  by  turns  alleged 
his  want  of  inclination,  or  his  want  of  ability,  to  under- 
take this  important  enterprisp.  At  length  he  signified 
the  ultimate  price  of  his  alliance,  that  the  Lombards 
should  immediately  present  him  with  the  tithe  of  their 
cattle  :  that  the  spoils  and  captives  should  be  equally 
divided  ;  but  that  the  lands  of  the  Gepidse  should 
become  the  sole  patrimony  of  the  Avars.  Such  hard 
conditions  were  eagerly  accepted  by  the  passions  of 
Alboin  ;  and  as  the  Romans  were  dissatisfied  with  the 
ingratitude  and  perfidy  of  the  Gepidae,  Justin  aban- 
doned that  incorrigible  people  to  their  fate,  and  re- 
mained the.  tranquil  spectator  of  this  unequal  conflict. 
The  despair  of  Cunimund  was  active  and  dangerous. 
He  was  informed  that  the  Avars  hail  entered  his  con- 
fines ;  but  on  the  strong  assurance  that,  after  the  defeat 
of  the  Lombards,  these  foreign  invaders  would  easily 
be  repelled,  he  rushed  forwards  to  encounter  the  im- 
placable enemy  of  his  name  and  family.  But  the 
courage  of  the  Gepidse  could  secure  them  no  more  than 
an  honourable  death.  The  bravest  of  the  nation  fell 
in  the  field  of  battle  ;  the  king  of  the  Lombards  con- 
templated with  delight  the  head  of  Cunimund,  and 
his  skull  w-as  fashioned  into  a  cup  to  satiate  the  hatred 
of  the  conqueror,  or,  perhaps,  to  comply  with  the 
savage  custom  of  bis  country .k  After  this  victory,  no 
further  obstacle  could  impede  the  progress  of  the  con- 
federates, and  they  faithfully  executed  the  terms  of 
their  agreement.1  The  fair  countries  of  Walachia, 
Moldavia,  Transylvania,  and  the  parts  of  Hungary 
beyond  the  Danube,  were  occupied,  without  resistance, 
by  a  new  colony  of  Scythians  ;  and  the  Dacian  empire 


i  The  story  is  told  by  an  impostor;  (Theophylact.  Simocat.  1.  vi.  c. 
10.)  but  he  had  art  enough  to  build  his  fictions  on  public  and  notorious 
facts. 

k  It  appears  from  Strabo,  Pliny,  and  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  that 
the  same  practice  was  common  among  the  Scythian  tribes.  (Muratori, 
Scriptores  Rer.  Italic,  torn.  i.  p.  424.)  The  scalps  of  North  America 
are  likewise  trophies  of  valour.  The  skull  of  Cunimund  was  preserved 
above  two  hundred  years  among  the  Lombards ;  and  Paul  himself  was 
one  of  the  guests  to  whom  duke  Katchis  exhibited  this  cup  on  a  high 
festival,  (1.  ii.  c.  28.) 

1  Paul,  1.  i.  c.  57.  Menander.  in  Excerpt  Legsi-  p.  110,  111. 
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of  the  chagans  subsisted  with  splendour  above  two 
hundred  and  thirty  years.  The  nation  of  the  Gepidse 
was  dissolved  ;  but  in  the  distribution  of  the  captives, 
the  slaves  of  the  Avars  were  less  fortunate  than  the 
companions  of  the  Lombards,  whose  generosity  adop- 
ted a  valiant  foe,  and  whose  freedom  was  incompa- 
tible with  cool  and  deliberate  tyranny.  One  moiety 
of  the  spoil  introduced  into  the  camp  of  Alboin  more 
w  ealth  than  a  barbarian  could  readily  compute.  Tin- 
fair  Rosamond  was  persuaded,  or  compelled,  to  ac- 
knowledge the  rights  of  her  victorious  lover;  and 
the  daughter  ofCunimund  appeared  to  forgive  those 
crimes  which  might  be  imputed  to  her  own  irresisti- 
ble charms. 

Alboin  under-  The  destruction  of  a  mighty  kingdom 
takes  the  con-  established  the  fame  of  Alboin.  In  the 
qTi)'lf367,ly'  days  of  Charlemagne,  the  Ba  varians,  the 
Saxons,  and  the  other  tribes  of  the  Ten- 
tonic  language,  still  repeated  the  songs  which  descri- 
bed the  heroic  virtues,  the  valour,  liberality,  and  for- 
tune of  the  king  of  the  Lombards.10  But  his  ambition 
was  yet  unsatisfied  ;  and  the  conqueror  of  the  Gepida? 
turned  his  eyes  from  the  Danube  to  the  richer  banks 
of  the  Po  and  the  Tiber.  Fifteen  years  had  not  elap- 
sed, since  his  subjects,  the  confederates  of  Narses,  had 
visited  the  pleasant  climate  of  Italy;  the  mountains, 
the  rivers,  the  highways,  were  familiar  to  their  me- 
mory :  the  report  of  their  success,  perhaps  the  view 
of  their  spoils,  had  kindled  in  the  rising  generation  the 
flame  of  emulation  and  enterprise.  Their  hopes  were 
encouraged  by  the  spirit  and  eloquence  of  Alboin  ; 
and  it  is  affirmed,  that  he  spoke  to  their  senses,  by 
producing,  at  the  royal  feast,  the  fairest  and  most 
exquisite  fruits  that  grew  spontaneously  in  the  garden 
of  the  world.  No  sooner  had  he  erected  his  standard, 
than  the  native  strength  of  the  Lombards  was  multi- 
plied by  the  adventurous  youth  of  Germany  and  Scy- 
thia.  The  robust  peasantry  ofNoricum  and  Pannonia 
had  resumed  the  manners  of  barbarians;  and  the 
names  of  the  Gepida3,  Bulgarians,  Snrmatians,  and  Ba- 
varians, may  be  distinctly  traced  in  the  provinces  of 
Italy."  Of  the  Saxons,  the  old  allies  of  the  Lombards, 
twenty  thousand  warriors,  with  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren, accepted  the  invitation  of  Alboin.  Their  bravery 
contributed  to  his  success;  but  the  accession  or  the  ab- 
sence of  their  numbers  was  not  sensibly  felt  in  the  mag- 
nitude of  his  host.  Every  mode  of  religion  was  freely 
practised  by  its  respective  votaries.  The  king  of  the 
Lombards  had  been  educated  in  the  Arian  heresy  ;  but 
the  catholics,  in  their  public  worship,  were  allowed 
to  pray  for  his  conversion  ;  while  the  more  stubborn  bar- 
barians sacrificed  a  she-goat,  or  perhaps  a  captive,  to  the 
gods  of  their  fathers.0  The  Lombards,  and  their  confe- 
derates, were  united  by  their  common  attachment  to  a 
chief,  who  excelled  in  all  the  virtues  and  vices  of  a  sa- 
vage hero  ;  and  the  vigilance  of  Alboin  provided  an  am- 
ple magazine  of  offensive  and  defensive  arms  for  the  use 
of  the  expedition.  The  portable  wealth  of  the  Lom- 
bards attended  the  march  ;  their  lands  they  cheerful ly 
relinquished,  to  the  Avars,  on  the  solemn  promise, 
which  was  made  and  accepted  without  a  smile,  that 
if  they  failed  in  the  conquest  of  Italy,  these  voluntary 
exiles  should  be  reinstated  in  their  former  possessions. 


m  Ut  hactenus  etiam  lam  apud  Bajoariorum  gentem.quam  et  Saxo- 
num,sedet  alios  ejusdem  lincute  homines  ....  in  oorum  carminibus 
celebretur.  Paul.  1.  i.  c.  27.  He  died  A.  I).  709.  (iUuratori,  in  Praefai. 
torn.  i.  p.  397.)  These  German  songs,  some  of  which  might  be  as  old 
as  Tacitus,  die  Moribus  Germ.  c.  0.)  were  compiled  ami  transcribed 
by  Charlemagne  Barbara  el  antiquissima  Carolina,  quibtts  veterum 
regum  acius  et  bella  cauebantur  scripsit  memoriaeque  mandavil. 
(Eginard,  in  Vit.  Carol.  Magn.  c  29.  p.  130, 131.)  The  puems,  which 
Goldast  commends,  (Animadvers.  ad  Eginard,  p.  2(17.)  appear  to  be 
recent  and  contemptible  romances. 

n  The  other  nations  are  rehearsed  by  Paul.  (1.  ii.  c.  G.  26.)  Moratari 
(Antichita  Italiane,  torn.  i.  dissert,  i.  p.  4.)  has  discovered  the  village 
of  the  Bavarians,  three  miles  from  Mndena. 

o  Gregory  the  Roman  (Dialog.  1.  iii.  c.  27,  28.  apnd  Baron.  Annal. 
Eccles.  A.  D.  379.  No.  10.)  supposes  that  Ihey  likewise  adored  this 
she-goal.  I  know  but  of  one  religion  in  which  the  eod  and  the  victim 
are  the  same. 


They  might  have  failed,  if  Narses  Disaffection  and 
had  been  the  antagonist  of  the  Lorn-  death  of  Narses. 
bards  ;  and  the  veteran  warriors,  the  associates  of  his 
Gothic  victory,  would  have  encountered  with  reluc- 
tance an  enemy  whom  they  dreaded  and  esteemed. 
But  the  weakness  of  the  Byzantine  court  was  subser- 
vient to  the  barbarian  cause  ;  and  it  was  for  the  ruin 
of  Italy,  that  the  emperor  once  listened  to  the  com- 
plaints of  his  subjects.  The  virtues  of  Narses  were 
stained  with  avarice ;  and  in  his  provincial  reign  of 
fifteen  years  he  accumulated  a  treasure  of  gold  and 
silver  which  surpassed  the  modesty  of  a  private  for- 
tune. His  government  was  oppressive  or  unpopular, 
and  the  general  discontent  was  expressed  with  free- 
dom by  the  deputies  of  Pome.  Before  the  throne  of 
Justin  they  boldly  declared,  that  their  Gothic  servi- 
tude had  been  more  tolerable  than  the  despotism  of  a 
Greek  eunuch  ;  and  that,  unless  their  tyrant  were  in- 
stantly removed,  they  would  consult  their  own  happi- 
ness in  the  choice  of  a  master.  The  apprehension  of 
a  revolt  was  urged  by  the  voice  of  envy  and  detrac- 
tion, which  had  so  recently  triumphed  over  the  merit 
of  Belisaritis.  A  new  exarch,  Longinns,  was  ap- 
pointed to  supersede  the  conqueror  id'  Italy,  and  the 
base  motives  of  his  recall  were  revealed  in  the  insul- 
ting mandate  of  the  empress  Sophia,  "  that  he  should 
leave  to  mm  the  exercise  of  arms,  and  return  to  his 
proper  station  among  the  maidens  of  the  palace,  where 
a  dislair  should  he  again  placed  in  the  hand  of  the 
eunuch."  "I  will  spin  her  such  a  thread,  as  she  shall 
not  easily  unravel!"  is  said  to  have  been  the  reply 
which  indignation  and  conscious  virtue  extorted  from 
the  hero.  Instead  of  attending,  a  slave  and  a  victim, 
at  the  gate  of  the  Ry/.antine  palace,  he  retired  to 
Naples,  from  whence  (if  any  credit  is  due  to  the  belief 
of  the  times)  Narses  invited  the  Lombards  to  chastise 
the  ingratitude  of  the  prince  and  people.*"  But  the 
passions  of  the  people  are  furious  and  changeable,  and 
the  Romans  soon  recollected  the  merits,  or  dreaded 
the  resentment,  of  their  victorious  general.  By  the 
mediation  of  the  pope,  who  undertook  a  special  pilgri- 
mage to  Naples,  their  repentance  was  accepted  ;  and 
Narses,  assuming  a  milder  aspect  and  a  more  dutiful 
language,  consented  to  fix  his  residence  in  the  capitol. 
His  deHth,i  though  in  the  extreme  period  of  old  age, 
was  unseasonable  and  premature,  since  his  genius 
alone  could  have  repaired  the  last  and  fatal  error  of 
his  life.  The  reality,  or  the  suspicion,  of  a  conspiracy 
disarmed  and  disunited  the  Italians.  The  soldiers 
resented  the  disgrace,  and  bewailed  the  loss,  of  their 
general.  They  were  ignorant  of  their  new  exarch  ; 
and  Longinus  was  himself  ignorant  of  the  state  of  the 
army  and  the  province.  In  the  preceding  years  Italy 
had  been  desolated  by  pestilence  and  famine,  and  a 
disaffected  people  ascribed  the  calamities  of  nature  to 
the  guilt  or  folly  of  their  rulers.' 

Whatever  might  be  the  grounds  of  his  Conquest  of  a 
security,  Alboin  neither  expected  nor  en-  Preal  bJart^?l 
countered  a  Roman  army  in  the  field.  Lombards, 
He  ascended  the  Julian  Alps,  and  looked  A.  1).  568— 570. 
down  with  contempt  and  desire  on  the  fruitful  plains 
to  which  his  victory  communicated  the  perpetual  ap- 
pellation of  Lombardv.    A  faithful  chieftain,  and  a 
select  band,  were  stationed  at  Forum  Julii,  the  modern 


p  The  charge  of  the  deacon  against  Narses  (1.  ii.  c.  5.)  maybe 
groundless';  but  the  weak  apology  of  the  Cardinal  (Baron.  Annal. 
Eccles.  A.  P.  567.  No.  8 — 12.)  is  rejected  by  the  best  critics— Pagi, 
(torn.  ii.  p.  G39,  640.)  Muratori,  (Annal i  d'ltalia,  torn.  v.  p.  1G0— 1G3.) 
and  the  last  editors, Horalius  Blancus, (Script.  Rermn  Italic,  torn. i  p. 
427,  428.)  and  Philip  Arselatus.  (Sigoll.  Opera,  torn,  ii.p  11, 12.)  The 
Narses  who  assisted  al  the  coronation  of  Justin  (Corippus,  1.  iii.  221.) 
is  clearly  understood  to  be  a  differenl  person. 

q  The  death  of  Narses  is  mentione  I  by  Paul,  1.  ii.  c.  II.  Anastas. 
in  Vit.  Johan.  iii.  p.  43.  Agnellus.  Liber  Pontifical.  Kaven.  in  Script. 
Ker.  Italicarum,  torn.  ii.  part  i.  p.  114.  124.  Yet  I  cannot  believe  with 
Asrnellus  that  Narses  was  ninety -five  years  of  age.  Is  it  probable  that 
all  his  exploits  were  performed  at  fourscore  1 

r  The  designs  of  Narses  and  of  the  I-nmbards  fur  the  invasion  of 
Italy  are  exposed  In  the  last  chapter  of  the  first  book,  ana  the  seven 
first  chapters  of  the  second  book,  of  Paid  the  deacuD. 
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Friuli,  to  guard  the  passes  of  the  mountains.  The 
Lombards  respected  the  strength  of  Pavia,  and  listen- 
ed to  the  prayers  of  the  Trevisans  :  their  slow  and 
heavy  multitudes  proceeded  to  occupy  the  palace  and 
city  ot'  Verona;  and  Milan,  now  rising  from  her  ashes, 
was  invested  by  the  powers  of  Alboin  five  months 
after  his  depariure  from  Pannonia.  Terror  preceded 
his  march;  he  found  every  where,  or  he  left,  a  dreary 
solitude;  and  the  pusillanimous  Italians  presumed, 
without  a  trial,  that  the  stranger  was  invincible.  Es- 
caping to  lakes,  or  rocks,  or  morasses,  the  affrighted 
crowds  concealed  some  fragments  of  their  wealth,  and 
delayed  the  moment  of  their  servitude.  Paulinus,  the 
patriarch  of  Aquileia,  removed  bis  treasures,  sacred  and 
profane,  to  the  Isle  of  Grado,8  and  his  successors  were 
adopted  hy  the  infant  republic  of  Venice,  which  was 
continually  enriched  by  the  public  calamities.  Hono- 
ratus,  who  filled  the  chair  of  St.  Ambrose,  had  credu- 
lously accepted  the  faithless  offers  of  a  capitulation; 
and  the  archbishop,  with  the  clergy  and  nobles  of  Mi- 
lan, were  driven  by  the  perfidy  of  Alboin  to  seek  a 
refuge  in  the  less  accessible  ramparts  of  Genoa. 
Along  the  mariiime  coast,  the  courage  of  the  inhabi- 
tants was  supported  by  the  facility  of  supply,  the 
hopes  of  relief,  and  the  power  of  escape ;  but  from 
the  Trentine  hills  to  the  gates  of  Ravenna  and  Rome, 
the  inland  regions  of  Italy  became,  without  a  battle 
or  a  siege,  the  lasting  patrimony  of  the  Lombards. 
The  submission  of  the  people  invited  the  barbarian  to 
assume  the  character  of  a  lawful  sovereign,  and  the 
helpless  exarch  was  confined  to  the  office  of  announ- 
cing to  the  emperor  Justin,  the  rapid  and  irretrievable 
loss  of  his  provinces  and  cities.'  One  city,  which 
had  been  diligently  fortified  by  the  Goths,  resisted  the 
arms  of  a  new  invader;  and  while  Italy  was  subdued 
by  the  flying  detachments  of  the  Lombards,  the  royal 
camp  was  fixed  above  three  years  before  the  western 
gate  of  Ticinnm,  or  Pavia.  The  same  courage  which 
obtains  the  esteem  of  a  civilized  enemy,  provokes  the 
fury  of  a  savage,  and  the  impatient  besieger  had  bound 
himself  by  a  tremendous  oath,  that  age,  and  sex,  and 
dignity,  should  be  confounded  in  a  general  massacre. 
The  aid  of  famine  at  length  enabled  him  to  execute 
his  bloody  vow  ;  hut  as  Alboin  entered  the  gate,  his 
horse  stumbled,  fell,  and  could  not  be  raised  from  the 
ground.  One  of  his  attendants  was  prompted  by  com- 
passion, or  piety,  to  interpret  this  miraculous  sign  of 
the  wrath  of  Heaven  ;  the  conqueror  paused  and  re- 
lented ;  he  sheathed  his  sword,  and,  peacefully  repos- 
ing himself  in  the  palace  of  Theodorie,  proclaimed  to 
the  trembling  multitude,  that  they  should  live  and 
obey.  Delighted  with  the  situation  of  a  city,  which 
was  endeared  to  his  pride  by  the  difficulty  of  the 
purchase,  the  prince  of  the  Lombards  disdained  the 
ancient  glories  of  Milan;  and  Pavia,  during  some 
ages,  was  respected  as  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of 
Italy." 

Alb  'in  is  mur-  The  reign  of  the  founder  was  splendid 
Rosamond 'SW'fe  and  transierlt !  an,J  before  he  could  regu- 
A.  D.  573.  late  his  new  conquests,  Alboin  fell  a 
June2S.  sacrifice  to  domestic  treason  and  female 
revenge.  In  a  palace  near  Verona,  which  had  not 
been  erected  for  the  barbarians,  he  feasted  the  compan- 
ions of  his  arms;  intoxication  was  the  reward  of  va- 


»  Which  from  this  translation  was  called  New  Aquileia.  (Chron. 
Venet.  p.  3.1  The  patriarch  of  Grailo  soon  became  the  first  citizen 
of  the  republic,  (p.  9,  »fcc.)  but  his  seat  was  not  removed  to  Venice 
till  the  year  1430.  He  is  now  decorated  with  titles  and  honours;  but 
the  genius  of  the  church  has  bowed  to  that  of  the  state,  and  the 
government  of  a  catholic  city  is  strictly  presbyterian.  Thomasin, 
Discipline  de  l'Eglise,  torn.  i.  p.  156,  157. 161—  165;  Amelot  de  la 
Houssaye,  Gouvernement  de  Venise,  torn.  i.  p.  236 — 261. 

t  Paul  has  given  a  description  of  Italy,  as  it  was  then  divided,  into 
eighteen  regions.  (1.  ii.  c.  14—24.)  The  DissertatioChorographica  de 
Italia  Medii  .-Kyi,  by  Father  Beretli,  a  Benedictine  monk,  and  regius 
professor  at  Pavia,  has  been  usefully  consulted. 

u  For  the  conn  nest  of  Italy,  see  the  original  materials  of  Paul.  (1.  ii. 
c  7 — 10.  12.  14.  25  —27.)  the  eloquent  narrative  of  Sigonius,  (lorn.  ii. 
de  Regno  Italia?.  1.  i.  p.  13—19.)  and  the  correct  and  critical  review 
of  Muratori.  'Annali  d'ltalia.  torn.  v.  p  164—180.1 


lour,  and  the  king  himself  was  tempted  hy  appetite, 
or  vanity,  to  exceed  the  ordinary  measure  of  his  in- 
temperance. After  draining  many  capacious  bowls 
of  Rha;tian  or  Falernian  wine,  he  called  for  the  skull 
of  Cutiimund,  the  noblest  and  most  precious  ornament 
of  his  sideboard.  The  cup  of  victory  was  accepted 
with  horrid  applause  by  the  circle  of  the  Lombard 
chiefs.  "Fill  it  again  with  wine,"  exclaimed  the 
inhuman  conqueror,  fill  it  to  the  brim;  tarry  this 
goblet  to  the  queen,  and  request  in  my  name  that  she 
would  rejoice  with  her  father."  In  an  agony  of  grief 
and  rage,  Rosamond  had  strength  to  utter,  "  Let  the 
will  of  my  lord  be  obeyed  !"  and  touching  it  with  her 
lips,  pronounced  a  silent  imprecation,  that  the  insult 
should  he  washed  away  in  the  blood  of  Alboin. 
Some  indulgence  might  be  due  to  the  resentment  of  a 
daughter,  if  she  had  not  already  violated  the  duties  of 
a  wife.  Implacable  in  her  enmity,  or  inconstant  in 
her  love,  the  queen  of  Italy  had  stooped  from  the 
throne  to  the  arms  of  a  subject,  and  Helmichis,  the 
king's  armour-bearer,  was  the  secret  minister  of  her 
pleasure  and  revenge.  Against  the  proposal  of  the 
murder,  he  could  no  longer  urge  the  scruples  of  fidi  1- 
ity  or  gratiiude;  but  Helmichis  trembled,  when  hi; 
revolved  the  danger  as  well  as  the  guilt,  when  he  re- 
collected the  matchless  strength  and  intrepidity  cf  a 
warrior,  whom  he  had  so  often  attended  in  the  field 
of  battle.  He  pressed,  and  obtained,  that  one  of  the 
bravest  champions  of  the  Li  inbards  should  be  associ- 
ated to  the  enterprise,  but  no  more  than  a  promise  of 
secrecy  could  be  drawn  from  the  gallant  Peredeus  ; 
and  the  mode  of  seduction  employed  by  Rosamond 
betrays  her  shameless  insensibility  both  to  honour  and 
love.  She  supplied  the  place  of  one  of  her  femalu 
attendants  who  was  beloved  by  Peredeus,  and  contri- 
ved some  excuse  for  darkness  and  silence,  till  she 
could  inform  her  companion  that  he  had  enjoyed  the 
queen  of  the  Lombards,  and  that  his  own  death,  cr 
the  death  of  Alboin,  must  be  the  consequence  of  such 
treasonable  adultery.  In  this  alternative,  he  chose 
rather  to  be  the  accomplice  than  the  victim  of  Rosa- 
mond, *  whose  undaunted  spirit  was  incapable  of  fear 
or  remorse.  She  expected  and  soon  found  a  favoura- 
ble moment,  when  the  king,  oppressed  with  wine,  had 
retired  from  the  table  to  bis  afternoon  slumbers.  His 
faithless  spouse  was  anxious  for  his  health  and  repose; 
the  gates  of  the  palace  were  shut,  the  arms  removed, 
the  attendants  dismissed,  and  Rosamond,  after  lulling 
him  to  rest  by  her  tender  caresses,  unbolted  the  cham- 
ber-door, and  urged  the  reluctant  conspirators  to  the 
instant  execution  of  the  deed.  On  the  first  alarm,  the 
warrior  started  from  his  couch  :  his  sword,  which  lie 
attempted  to  draw,  had  been  fastened  to  the  scabbard 
by  the  hand  of  Rosamond  ;  and  a  small  stool,  his  only 
weapon,  could  not  long  protect  him  from  the  spears  of 
the  assassins.  The  daughter  of  Cunimund  smiled  in 
his  fall ;  his  body  was  buried  under  the  staircase  of 
the  palace,  and  the  grateful  posterity  of  the  Lombards 
revered  the  tomb  and  memory  of  their  victorious 
leader. 

The  ambitious  Rosamond  aspired  to  Her  flight  and 
reign  in  the  name  of  her  lover;  the  city  death, 
and  palace  of  Verona  were  awed  by  her  power,  and  a 
faithful  band  of  her  native  Gepida?  was  prepared  to 
applaud  the  revenge,  and  to  second  the  wishes,  of 
their  sovereign.  But  the  Lombard  chiefs,  who  fled  in- 
the  first  moments  of  consternation  and  disorder,  had 
resumed  their  courage  and  collected  their  powers  ;  and 
the  nation,  instead  of  submitiing  to  her  reign,  demand- 
ed, with  unanimous  cries,  that  justice  should  be  exe- 
cuted on  the  guilty  spouse  and  the  murderers  of  their 


x  The  classical  reader  will  recollect  the  wife  and  murder  of  Can- 
daules,  so  agreeably  told  in  the  first  book  of  Herodotus.  The  choice 
of  Gyges,  **(tfv»i  «urss  n-fgumxi,  may  serve  as  the  excuse  of  Pere- 
deus; and  this  soft  insinuation  of  an  odious  idea  has  been  imitated  by 
the  best  writers  of  antiquity  (Graevius,  ad  Ciceron.  Orat.  pro  Milone. 
c  10.) 
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king-.  She  sought  a  refuge  among'  the  enemies  of  her 
country,  and  a  criminal  who  deserved  the  abhorrence 
of  mankind  was  protected  by  the  selfish  policy  of  the 
exarch.  With  her  daughter,  the  heiress  of  the  Lom- 
bard throne,  her  two  lovers,  her  trusty  Gepidae,  and 
the  spoils  of  the  palace  of  Verona,  Rosamond  descen- 
ded the  Adige  and  the  Po,  and  was  transported  bv  a 
Greek  vessel  to  the  safe  harbour  of  Ravenna.  Lon- 
ginus  beheld  with  delight  the  charms  and  the  treasures 
of  the  widow  of  Alboin  :  her  situation  and  her  past 
conduct  might  justify  the  most  licentious  proposals; 
and  she  readily  listened  to  the  passion  of  a  minister, 
who,  even  in  the  decline  of  the  empire,  was  respected 
as  the  equal  of  kings.  The  death  of  a  jealnus  lover 
was  an  easy  and  grateful  sacrifice,  and  as  Helmichis 
issued  from  the  bath,  he  received  the  deadly  potion 
from  the  hand  of  his  mistress.  The  taste  of  the 
liquor,  iis  speed)'  operation,  and  his  experience  of  the 
character  of  Rosamond,  convinced  him  that  he  was 
poisoned  :  he  pointed  his  dagger  to  her  breast,  compel- 
led her  to  drain  the  remainder  of  the  cup,  and  expired 
in  a  few  minutes,  with  the  consolation  that  she  could 
not  survive  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  her  wickedness. 
The  daughter  of  Alboin  and  Rosamond,  with  the  rich- 
est spoils  of  the  Lombards,  was  embarked  for  Con- 
stantinople; the  surprising  strength  of  Peredeus  amu- 
sed and  terrified  the  imperial  court:  his  blindness  and 
revenue  exhibited  an  imperfect  copy  of  the  adventures 
Clepho,  kin?  of  ol"  Samson.  By  the  free  suffrage  of  the 
the  Lombards,  nation,  in  the  assembly  of  Pavia,  Cle- 
A.  1). .)73.  Aug.  pho,  one  of  their  noblest  chiefs,  was 
elected  as  the  successor  of  Alboin.  Before  the  end 
of  eighteen  months,  the  throne  was  polluted  by  a  se- 
cond murder;  Clepho  was  stabbed  by  the  hand  of  a 
domestic  ;  the  regal  office  was  suspended  above  ten 
years,  during  the  minority  of  his  son  Autharis;  and 
Italy  was  divided  and  oppressed  by  a  ducal  aristocracy 
of  thirty  tyrants.' 

Weakness  of  the  When  the  nephew  of  Justinian  as- 
emperor  Justin,  cended  the  throne,  he  proclaimed  a  new 
sera  of  happiness  and  glory.  The  annals  of  the  se- 
cond Justin2  are  marked  with  disgrace  abroad  and 
misery  at  home.  In  the  west,  the  Roman  empire  was 
afiketed  by  the  loss  of  Italy,  the  desolation  of  Africa, 
and  the  conquests  of  the  Persians.  Injustice  prevailed 
both  in  the  capital  and  the  provinces;  the  rich  trem- 
bled for  their  property,  the  poor  for  their  safety,  the 
ordinary  magistrates  were  ignorant  or  venal,  the  occa- 
sional remedies  appear  to  have  been  arbitrary  and  vio- 
lent, and  the  complaints  of  the  people  could  no  longer 
be  silenced  by  the  splendid  names  of  a  legislator  and 
a  conqueror.  The  opinion  which  imputes  to  the  prince 
all  the  calamities  of  his  times,  may  be  countenanced 
by  the  historian  as  a  serious  truth  or  a  salutary  preju- 
dice. Yet  a  candid  suspicion  w  ill  arise,  that  the  sen- 
timents of  Justin  were  pure  and  benevolent,  and  that 
he  might  have  filled  his  station  without  reproach,  if 
the  faculties  of  his  mind  had  not  been  impaired  by 
disease,  which  deprived  the  emperor  of  the  use  of  his 
feet,  and  confined  him  to  the  palace,  a  stranger  to  the 
complaints  of  the  people  and  the  vices  of  the  govern- 
ment. The  tardy  knowledge  of  his  own  impotence 
determined  him  to  lay  down  the  weight  of  the  diadem; 
and  in  the  choice  of  a  worthy  substitute,  he  showed 
some  symptoms  of  a  discerning  and  even  magnnni- 
•mous  spirit.  The  only  son  of  Justin  and  Sophia  died 
in  his  infancy:  their  daughter  Arabia  was  the  wife  of 
Baduarius,1  superinteudant  of  the  palace,  and  after- 

y  See  the  history  of  Paul,  1.  ft,  c.  23—32.  I  have  borrowed  some 
interesting  circumstances  fiom  ihe  Liber  Eontificalis  of  Asnellus,  in 
Script.  Rer.  Ital.  torn.  ii.  p.  134.  Of  all  chronological  guides,  Muni- 
tori  is  the  safest. 

z  The  uriainal  authors  for  the  reign  of  Justin  the  younger,  are 
Eva?rius.  Hist.  Eccles.  1.  v.  c.  1 — 12.  Theophaues,  in  Chronograph, 
p.  204— 210.  Z  >naras,  torn.  ii.  1.  xiv.  p.  70 — 72.  Cedrenus,  in  Com- 
pend.  p.  3S3-392. 

a  Disposiiorque  novus  sacra?  Baduarius  aula?. 
Successor  soceri  mox  facuis  Cura  palali.  Corippus. 
Baduarius  is  enumerated  among  the  descendants  and  allies  of  the 


wards  commander  of  the  Italian  armies,  who  vainly 
aspired  to  confirm  the  rights  of  marriage  by  those  of 
adoption.  While  the  empire  appeared  an  object  of 
desire,  Justin  was  accustomed  to  behold  with  jealousy 
and  hatred  his  brothers  and  cousins,  the  rivals  of  his 
hopes;  nor  could  he  depend  on  the  gratitude  of  those 
who  would  accept  the  purple  as  a  restitution,  rather 
than  a  gift.  Of  these  competitors,  one  had  been  re- 
moved by  exile,  and  afterwards  by  death;  and  the  em- 
peror himself  had  indicted  such  cruel  insults  on  anoth- 
er, that  he  must  either  dread  his  resentment  or  despise 
his  patience.  This  domestic  animosity  was  refined 
into  a  generous  resolution  of  seeking  a  successor,  not 
in  his  family,  but  in  the  republic;  and  the  artful  So- 
phia recommended  Tiberius,b  his  faithful  AsS0Ciati0n  0f 
captain  of  the  guards,  whose  virtues  and  Tiberius, 
fortune  the  emperor  might  cherish  as  the  A-  D-  574- 
fruit  of  his  judicious  choice.  The  cere-  Bece'nber- 
mony  of  his  elevation  to  the  rank  of  Ctesar,  or  Augus- 
tus, was  performed  in  the  portico  of  the  palace,  in  the 
presence  of  the  patriarch  and  the  senate.  Justin  col- 
lected the  remaining  strength  of  his  mind  and  body, 
but  the  popular  belief  that  his  speech  was  inspired  by 
the  Deity,  betrays  a  very  humble  opinion  both  of  the 
man  and  the  times.c  "  You  behold,"  said  the  empe- 
ror, "  the  ensigns  of  supreme  power.  You  are  aheut 
to  receive  them  not  from  my  hand,  but  from  the  hand 
of  God.  Honour  them,  and  from  them  you  will  de- 
rive honour.  Respect  the  empress  your  mother  ;  you 
are  now  her  son  ;  before,  yon  were  her  servant.  De- 
light not  in  blood,  abstain  from  revenge,  avoid  those 
actions  by  which  I  have  incurred  the  public  hatred, 
and  consult  the  experience,  rather  than  the  example, 
of  your  predecessor.  As  a  man,  I  have  sinned  ;  as  a 
sinner,  even  in  this  life,  I  have  been  severely  punished  : 
but  these  servants,  (and  he  pointed  to  his  minis- 
ters.) who  have  abused  my  confidence,  and  inflamed 
my  passions,  will  appear  with  me  before  the  tribunal 
of  Christ.  I  have  been  dazzled  by  the  splendour 
of  the  diadem  :  be  thou  wise  and  modest ;  remember 
what  you  have  been,  remember  what  you  are.  You 
see  around  us  your  slaves  and  your  children;  with 
the  authority,  assume  the  tenderness,  of  a  parent. 
Love  your  people  like  yourself;  cultivate  the  affec- 
tions, maintain  the  discipline,  of  the  army  ;  protect 
the  fortunes  of  the  rich,  relieve  the  necessities  of 
the  poor.'M  The  assembly,  in  silence  and  in  tears, 
applauded  the  counsels,  and  sympathized  with  the 
repentance,  of  their  prince:  the  patriarch  rehearsed 
the  prayers  of  the  church ;  Tiberius  received  the 
diadem  on  his  knees;  and  Justin,  who  in  his  abdi- 
cation appeared  most  worthy  to  reign,  addressed  the 
new  monarch  in  the  following  words:  "If  you  con- 
sent, I  live  ;  if  you  command,  I  die  :  may  the  God  of 
heaven  and  earth  infuse  into  your  heart  whatever  I 
have  neglected  or  foro-otlen."    The  last  _    .    ,  .  . 

.  j*    i  e  x  Death  of  Justin 

tour  years  ot  the  emperor  Justin  were  n.  * 

passed  in  tranquil  obscurity:  his  con-  A.P.573. 

■  i  .  (ji      i  Octobers, 

science  was  no  longer  tormented  by  the 

remembrance  of  those  dut  es  which  he  was  incapable 
of  discharging;  and  his  choice  was  justified  by  the 
filial  reverence  and  gratitude  of  Tiberius. 


house  of  Justinian.  A  family  of  noble  Venetians  (Casa  Badoero) 
built  churches  and  ?ave  dukes  to  the  republic  as  early  as  the  ninth 
century;  and  if  their  descent  be  admitted,  no  kings  in  Europe  can 
produce  a  pedieree  so  ancient  and  illustrious.  Ducange,  Fam.  By- 
zantin.  p.  99.  Amelot  de  la  Houssaye,  Guuvernement  de  Venise,  tori), 
ii.  p.  555. 

b  The  praise  bestowed  on  princes  before  their  elevation,  is  the  purest 
and  most  weighty.  Corippus  has  celebrated  Tiberius  at  the  lime  of 
the  accession  of  Justin,  (L  i.  212 — 222.)  Yet  even  a  captain  of  the 
guards  might  attract  the  flattery  of  an  African  exile. 

c  Evagrius  (1.  v.  c.  13.)  has  added  the  reproach  to  his  ministers.  He 
applies  this  speech  to  the  ceremony  when  Tiberius  was  invesied  with 
the  rank  of  Cffisar.  The  loose  expression,  rather  than  the  positive 
error,  of  Theophanes,  &c.  has  delayed  it  to  his  Augustan  investiture 
immediately  before  the  death  of  Justin. 

i  Theophylact  Simocatta  (1.  iii.  c.  11.)  declares  that  he  shall  give 
to  posterity  the  speech  of  Justin  as  it  was  pronounced,  without  at- 
tempting to  correct  the  imperfections  of  language  or  rhetoric.  Per- 
haps the  vain  sophist  would  have  been  incapable  of  producing  such 
sentiments. 
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Reign  nf  Tibe- 
rius II. 
A.  D.  578. 
Sept.  26.— 
A.D.  58-2. 
Aue.  14. 


Among  the  virtues  of  Tiberius,'  his 
beauty  (he  was  one  of  the  tallest  and 
most  comely  of  the  Romans)  might  in- 
troduce him  to  the  favour  of  Sophia  ; 
and  the  widow  of  Justin  was  persuaded, 
that  she  should  preserve  her  station  and  influence  under 
the  reign  of  a  second  and  more  youthful  husband. 
But  if  the  ambitious  candidate  had  been  tempted  to 
flatter  and  dissemble,  it  was  no  longer  in  his  power  to 
fulfil  her  expectations,  or  his  own  promise.  The  fac- 
tions of  the  hippodrome  demanded,  with  some  impa- 
tience, the  name  of  their  new  empress;  both  the  peo- 
ple and  Sophia  were  astonished  by  the  proclamation  of 
Anastasia,  the  secret  though  lawful  wife  of  the  empe- 
ror Tiberius.  Whatever  could  alleviate  ihe  disap- 
pointment of  Sophia,  imperial  honours,  a  stately  pal- 
ace, a  numerous  household,  was  liberally  bestowed  by 
the  piety  of  her  adopted  son  ;  on  solemn  occasions  he 
attended  and  consulted  the  widow  of  his  benefaclor  : 
but  her  ambition  disdained  the  vain  semblance  of  roy- 
alty, and  the  respectful  appellation  of  mother  served  to 
exasperate,  rather  than  appease,  the  rage  of  an  injured 
woman.  While  she  accepted,  and  repaid  with  a  courtly 
smile,  the  fair  expressions  of  regard  and  confidence, 
a  secret  alliance  was  concluded  betw  een  the  dowager 
empress  and  her  ancient  enemies;  and  Justinian,  the 
son  of  Germanus,  was  employed  as  the  instrument  of 
her  revenge.  The  pride  of  the  reigning  house  suppor- 
ted, with  reluctance,  the  dominion  of  a  stranger;  the 
youth  was  deservedly  popular;  his  name,  after  the 
death  of  Justin,  had  been  mentioned  by  a  tumultuous 
faction  ;  and  his  own  submissive  offer  of  his  head, 
with  a  treasure  of  sixty  thousand  pounds,  might  he  in- 
terpreted as  an  evidence  of  guilt,  or  at  least  of  fear. 
Justinian  received  a  free  pardon,  and  the  command  of 
the  eastern  army.  The  Persian  monarch  fled  before 
his  arms  ;  and  the  acclamations  which  accompanied 
his  triumph  declared  him  worthy  of  Ihe  purple.  His 
artful  patroness  had  chosen  the  month  of  the  vintage, 
while  the  emperor,  in  a  rural  solitude,  was  permitted 
to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  a  subject.  On  the  first  in- 
telligence of  her  designs  he  returned  to  Constantino- 
ple, and  the  conspiracy  was  suppressed  by  his  pre- 
sence and  firmness.  From  the  pomp  and  honours 
which  she  had  abused,  Sophia  was  reduced  to  a  mo- 
dest allowance:  Tiberius  dismissed  her  train,  inter- 
cepted her  correspondence,  and  committed  to  a  faithful 
guard  the  custody  of  her  person.  But  the  services  of 
Justinian  were  not  considered  by  that  excellent  prince  as 
an  aggravation  of  his  offences  :  after  a  mild  reproof,  his 
treason  and  ingratitude  were  forgiven ;  and  it  was 
commonly  believed,  that  the  emperor  entertained  some 
thoughts  of  contracting  a  double  alliance  with  the 
rival  of  his  throne.  The  voice  of  an  angel  (such  a 
fable  was  propagated)  might  reveal  to  the  emperor, 
that  he  should  always  triumph  over  his  domestic  foes; 
but  Tiberius  derived  a  firmer  assurance  from  the  inno- 
cence and  generosity  of  his  own  mind. 
His  virtues.  With  the  odious  name  of  Tiberius,  he 
assumed  the  more  popular  appellation  of 
Constantine,  and  imitated  the  purer  virtues  of  the  An- 
tonines.  After  recording  the  vice  or  folly  of  so  many 
Roman  princes,  it  is  pleasing  to  repose,  for  a  moment, 
on  a  character  conspicuous  by  the  qualities  of  human- 
ity, justice,  temperance,  and  fortitude  ;  to  contemplate 
a  sovereign  affable  in  his  palace,  pious  in  the  church, 
impartial  on  the  seat  of  judgment,  and  victorious,  at 
least  by  his  generals,  in  the  Persian  war.  The  most 
glorious  trophy  of  his  victory  consisted  in  a  multitude 
of  captives,  whom  Tiberius  entertained,  redeemed, 
and  dismissed  to  their  native  homes  with  the  charita- 
ble spirit  of  a  christian  hero.    The  merit  or  misfor- 


e  For  the  character  and  reign  of  Tiberius,  see  Evagrius,  1.  v.  13. 
Theophylact,  1.  iii.  c.  12,  Ice.  Theophanes,  in  Chron.  p.  210—213 
Zonaras,  lorn.  ii.  1.  xiv.  p.  72.  Cedrenus,  p.  392.  Paul  Warnefrid,  de 
Geslis  Langobard,  1.  iii.  c.  11, 12.  The  deacon  of  Forum  Julii  appears 
to  have  possessed  some  curious  and  authentic  facts. 


tunes  of  his  own  subjects  had  a  dearer  claim  to  his 
beneficence,  and  he  measured  his  bounty  not  so  much  by 
their  expectations  as  by  his  own  dignity.  This  maxim, 
however  dangerous  in  a  trustee  of  the  public  wealth, 
was  balanced  by  a  principle  of  humanity  and  justice, 
which  taught  him  to  abhor,  as  of  the  basest  alloy,  the 
gold  that  was  extracted  from  the  tears  of  the  people. 
For  their  relief,  as  often  as  they  had  suffered  by  natural 
or  hostile  calamities,  he  was  impatient  to  remit  the 
arrears  of  the  past,  or  the  demands  of  future,  taxes ; 
he  sternly  rejected  the  servile  offerings  of  his  minis- 
ters, which  were  compensated  by  tenfold  oppression; 
and  the  \vi;-e  and  equitable  laws  of  Tiberius  excited 
the  praise  anil  regret  of  succeeding  times.  Constanti- 
nople believed  that  the  emperor  had  discovered  a  trea- 
sure:  but  his  genuine  treasure  consisted  in  the  prac- 
tice of  liberal  economy,  and  the  contempt  of  all  vain 
and  superfluous  expense.  The  Romans  of  the  east 
would  have  been  happy,  if  the  best  gift  of  heaven,  a 
patriot  king,  had  been  confirmed  as  a  proper  and  per- 
manent blessing.  But  in  less  than  four  years  after 
the  death  of  Justin,  his  worthy  successor  sunk  into  a 
mortal  disease,  which  left  him  only  sufficient  time  to 
restore  the  diadem,  according  to  the  tenure  by  which 
he  held  it,  to  the  most  deserving  of  his  fellow-citizens. 
He  selected  Maurice  from  the  crowd,  a  judgment  more 
precious  than  the  purple  itself:  the  patriarch  and  sen- 
ate were  summoned  to  the  bed  of  the  dying  prince  ; 
he  bestowed  his  daughter  and  the  empire  ;  and  his  last 
advice  was  solemnly  delivered  by  the  voice  of  the 
quaestor.  Tiberius  expressed  his  hope,  that  the  vir- 
tues of  his  son  and  successor  would  erect  the  noblest 
mausoleum  to  his  memory.  His  memory  was  em- 
balmed by  the  public  affliction  ;  but  the  most  sincere 
grief  evaporates  in  the  tumult  of  a  new  reign,  and  the 
eyes  and  acclamations  of  mankind  were  speedily  di- 
rected to  the  rising  sun. 

The  emperor  Maurice  derived  his  ori-  The  rei»n  of 
gin  from  ancient  Rome;'  but  his  imme- 
diate parents  were  settled  at  Arabissus 
in  Cappadocia,  and  their  singular  felici- 
ty preserved  them  alive  to  behold  and 
partake  of  the  fortune  of  their  august  son.  The  youth 
of  Maurice  was  spent  in  the  profession  of  arms;  Ti- 
berius promoted  him  to  the  command  of  a  new  and  fa- 
vourite legion  of  twelve  thousand  confederates  ;  bis  va- 
lour and  conduct  were  signalized  in  the  Persian  war; 
and  he  returned  to  Constantinople  to  accept,  as  his  just 
rew  ard,  the  inheritance  of  the  empire.  Maurice  ascen- 
ded the  throne  at  the  mature  age  of  forty-three  years  ; 
and  he  reigned  above  twenty  years  over  the  east  and 
over  himself ;  s  expelling  from  his  mind  the  wild  de- 
mocracy of  passion,  and  establishing  (according  to 
the  quaint  expression  of  Evagrius)  a  perfect  aristocra- 
cy of  reason  and  virtue.  Some  suspicion  will  degrade 
the  testimony  of  a  subject,  though  he  protests  that  his 
secret  praise  should  never  reach  the  ears  of  his  sove- 
reign,11 and  some  failings  seem  to  place  the  character 
of  Maurice  below  the  purer  merit  of  his  predecessor. 
His  cold  and  reserved  demeanour  might  he  imputed  to 
arrogance  ;  his  justice  was  not  always  exempt  from 
cruelty,  nor  his  clemency  from  weakness  ;  and  his 
rigid  economy  too  often  exposed  him  to  the  reproach 
of  avarice.  But  the  rational  wishes  of  an  absolute 
monarch  must  tend  to  the  happiness  of  his  people; 


Maurice, 
A.  D.582. 
Aue.  13  — 
A.  D.  602. 
Nov.  27. 


f  It  is  therefore  singular  enough  that  Paul  (I.  iii.  c.  13.)  should  dis- 
tinguish him  as  the  first  Greek  emperor— primus  ex  Gnecorum  genere 
in  imperio  consiliums.  His  immediate  predecessors  had  indeed  been 
born  in  the  Latin  provinces  of  Europe;  and  a  various  reading,  in 
Graecorum  imperio,  would  apply  the  expression  to  the  empire  rather 
than  the  prince. 

£  Consult,  for  the  character  and  reign  of  Maurice,  the  fifth  and 
sixth  books  of  Evasrius,  particularly  1.  vi.  c.  1. ;  the  eight  books  of  his 
prolix  and  florid  history  by  Theophylact  Simocatla;  Theophanes,  p. 
213,  &C   Zonaras,  torn.  ii.  1.  xiv.  p.  73.    Cedrenus,  p.  3  4. 

rr.i  xxiims  I  £;v>j>.:tTt}T»        j;"-"  *e  ucxp  ■«  -  I »  i<  ^  I.  t:i.-  (tuTflu  ii)  iff-. 

n->  c  ui».-»ri,«,n;.  Evagrius  composed  his  history  in  the  twelfth 
year  of  Maurice;  and  he  had  been  so  wisely  indiscreet,  that  the  cm 
peror  knew  and  rewarded  his  favourable  opinion,  (1.  vi.  c.  24.) 
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Maurice  was  endowed  with  sense  and  courage  to  pro- 
mote that  happiness,  and  his  administration  was  direc- 
ted hy  the  principles  and  example  of  Tiberius.  The 
pusillanimity  of  the  Greeks  had  introduced  so  com- 
plete a  separation  between  the  offices  of  king  and  of 
general,  that  a  private  soldier  who  had  deserved  and 
obtained  the  purple,  seldom  or  never  appeared  at  the 
head  of  his  armies.  Yet  the  emperor  Maurice  enjoy- 
ed the  glory  of  restoring  the  Persian  monarch  to  his 
throne;  his  lieutenants  waged  a  doubtful  war  against 
the  Avars  of  the  Danube,  and  he  cast  an  eye  of  pity, 
of  ineffectual  pity,  on  the  abject  and  distressful  state  of 
his  Italian  provinces. 

Distress  of  Italy.  F,rom  Ital-V  *e,  emperors  were  inces- 
santly  tormented  by  tales  of  misery  and 
demands  of  succour,  which  extorted  the  humiliating 
confession  of  their  own  weakness.  The  expiring  dig- 
nity of  Rome  was  only  marked  by  the  freedom  and 
energy  of  her  complaints  :  "  If  you  are  incapable,"  she 
said,  "  of  delivering  us  from  the  sword  of  the  Lom- 
bards, save  us  at  h  ast  from  the  calamity  of  famine." 
Tiberius  forgave  the  reproach,  and  relieved  the  dis- 
tress:  a  supply  of  corn  was  transported  from  Egypt 
to  the  Tiber ;  and  the  Roman  people,  invoking  the 
name,  not  of  Camillus,  but  of  St.  Peter,  repulsed  the 
barbarians  from  their  walls.  But  the  relief  was  acciden- 
tal, the  danger  was  perpetual  and  pressing  :  and  the  cler 
gy  and  senate,  collecting;  the  remains  of  their  ancient 
opulence,  a  sum  of  three  thousand  pounds  of  gold,  des- 
patched the  patrician  Pamphronius  to  lay  their  giftsand 
their  complaints  at  the  foot  of  the  Byzantine  throne. 
The  attention  of  the  court,  and  the  forces  of  the  east, 
were  diverted  by  the  Persian  war;  but  the  justice  of 
Tiberius  applied  the  subsidy  to  the  defence  of  the 
city  :  and  he  dismissed  the  patrician  with  his  best  ad- 
vice, either  to  bribe  the  Lombard  chiefs,  or  to  purchase 
the  aid  of  the  kinss  of  France.  Notwithstanding  this 
weak  invention,  Italy  was  still  afflicted,  Home  was 
again  besieged,  and  the  suburb  of  Classe,  only  thr.  e 
miles  from  Ravenna,  was  pillaged  and  occupied  by  the 
troops  of  a  simple  duke  of  Spoleto.  Maurice  gave 
audience  to  a  second  deputation  of  priests  and  sena- 
tors ;  the  duties  and  the  menaces  of  religion  were  for- 
cibly urired  in  the  letters  of  the  Roman  pontiff;  and 
his  nuncio,  the  deacon  Gregory,  was  alike  qualified  to 
solicit  the  powers,  either  of  heaven  or  of  the  earth. 
The  emperor  adopted,  with  stronger  effect,  the  mea- 
sures of  his  predecessor  ;  some  formidable  chiefs  were 
persuaded  to  embrace  the  friendship  of  the  Romans; 
and  one  of  them,  a  mild  and  faithful  barbarian,  lived 
and  died  in  the  service  of  the  exarch  :  the  passes  of 
the  Alps  were  delivered  to  the  Franks  ;  and  the  pope 
encouraged  them  to  violate,  without  scruple,  their 
oaths  and  engagements  to  the  misbelievers.  Cliilde- 
bert,  the  great-grandson  of  Clovis,  was  persuaded  to 
invade  Italy  by  the  payment  of  fiftv  thousand  pieces  ; 
but  as  he  had  viewed  with  delight  some  Byzantine 
coin  of  the  weight  of  one  pound  of  rrold,  the  king  of 
Austrasia  might  stipulate,  that  the  gift  should  be  ren- 
dered more  worthy  of  his  acceptance,  by  a  proper 
mixture  of  these  respectable  medals.  The  dukes  of 
the  Lombards  had  provoked  by  frequent  inroads  their 
powerful  neighbours  of  Gaul.  As  soon  as  they  were 
apprehensive  of  a  just  retaliation,  they  renounced  their 
feeble  and  disorderly  independence  :  the  advantages 
of  regal  government,  union,  secrecv,  and  vigour,  were 
Autharis,  kin?  of  unanimously  confessed;  and  Autharis 
the  Lombards,  the  son  of  Clepho,  had  already  attained 
A.  D  3S4— otio.  stren,Tth  and  reputation  of  a  warrior,  j 
Under  the  standard  of  their  new  king,  the  conquerors 
of  Italy  withstood  three  successive  invasions,  one  of 
which  was  led  by  Childebert  himself,  the  last  of  the 
Merovingian  race  who  descended  from  the  Alps.  The 
first  expedition  was  defeated  by  the  jealous  animosity 
of  the  Franks  and  Alemanni.  In  the  second  they 
were  vanquished  in  a  bloody  battle,  with  more  loss 
and  dishonour  than  they  had  sustained  since  the  foun- 


dation of  their  monarchy.  Impatient  for  revenge, 
they  returned  a  third  time  with  accumulated  force,  and 
Autharis  yielded  to  the  fury  of  the  torrent.  The 
troops  and  treasures  of  the  Lombards  were  distributed 
in  the  walled  towns  between  the  Alps  and  the  Apen- 
nine.  A  nation,  less  sensible  of  danger,  than  of  fatigue 
and  delay,  soon  murmured  against  the  fally  of  their 
twenty  commanders  ;  and  the  hot  vapours  of  an  Italian 
sun  infected  with  disease  those  tramontane  bodies 
which  had  already  suffered  the  vicissitudes  of  intem- 
perance and  famine.  The  powers  that  were  inade- 
quate to  the  conquest,  were  more  than  sufficient  for 
the  desolation,  of  the  country  ;  nor  could  the  tremb- 
ling natives  distinguish  between  their  enemies  and 
their  deliverers.  If  the  junction  of  the  Merovingian 
and  imperial  forces  had  been  effected  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Milan,  perhaps  they  might  have  subverted 
the  throne  of  the  Lombards;  but  the  Franks  expected 
six  days  the  signal  of  a  flaming  village,  and  the  arms 
of  the  Greeks  were  idly  employed  in  the  reduction  of 
Modena  and  Parma,  which  were  torn  from  them  after 
the  retreat  of  their  transalpine  allies.  The  victorious 
Autharis  asserted  his  claim  to  the  dominion  of  Italy. 
At  the  foot  of  the  Hhajtian  Alps,  he  subdued  the  resis- 
tance, and  rifled  the  hidden  treasures,  of  a  sequestered 
island  in  the  lake  of  Comum.  At  the  extreme  point 
of  Calabria,  he  touched  with  his  spear  a  column  on 
the  sea-shore  of  Rhegium,'  proclaiming  that  ancient 
landmark  to  stand  the  immovable  boundary  of  his  king- 
dom.* 

During  a  period  of  two  hundred  years,  The  exarchate 
Italy  was  unequally  divided  between  the  uf  Ravenna, 
kingdom  of  the  Lombards  and  the  exarchate  of  Ra- 
venna. The  offices  and  professions,  which  the  jea- 
lousy of  Constantine  had  separated,  were  united  by  the 
indulgence  of  Justinian  :  and  eighteen  successive  ex- 
archs were  invested,  in  the  decline  of  the  empire,  with 
the  full  remains  of  civil,  of  military,  and  even  of 
ecclesiastical  power.  Their  immediate  jurisdiction, 
which  was  afterwards  consecrated  as  the  patrimony 
of  St.  Peter,  extended  over  the  modern  Romagna,  the 
marshes  or  valleys  of  Ferrara  and  Commachio,1  five 
maritime  cities  from  Rimini  to  Ancona,  and  a  second, 
inland  Pentapolis,  between  the  Adriatic  coast  and  the 
hills  of  the  Apennine.  Three  subordinate  provinces, 
of  Rome,  of  Venice,  and  of  Naples,  which  were  divi- 
ded by  hostile  lands  from  the  palace  of  Ravenna, 
acknowledged,  both  in  peace  and  war,  the  supremacy 
of  the  exarch.  The  duchy  of  Rome  appears  to  have 
included  the  Tuscan,  Sabine,  and  Latian  conquests  of 
the  first  four  hundred  years  of  the  city,  and  the  limits 
may  be  distinctly  traced  along  the  coast,  from  Civita 
Vecchia  to  Terracina,  and  vtith  the  course  of  the  Ti- 
ber from  Ameria  and  Narni  to  the  port  of  Ostia.  The 
numerous  islands  from  Grado  to  Chiozza,  composed 
the  infant  dominion  of  Venice  ;  but  the  more  accessi- 
ble towns  on  the  continent  were  overthrown  by  the 
Lombards,  who  beheld  with  impotent  fury  a  new  capi- 
tal rising  from  the  waves.  The  power  of  the  dukes 
of  Naples  was  circumscribed  by  the  bay  and  the  adja- 
cent isles,  hy  the  hostile  territory  of  Capua,  and  by 
the  Roman  colony  of  Amalphi,m  whose  industrious 


i  The  Columna  Rbetrina,  in  the  narrowest  part  of  the  Faro  of  Mes- 
sina, one  hundred  stadia  from  Rhegium  itself,  is  frequently  men- 
tioned in  ancient  geography.  Cluver.  Hal.  Antiq.  lorn.  ii.  p.  1293. 
Lucas  Holsten.  Annotat.  ad  Cluver.  p.  301.  Wesseling,  liiuerar.  p. 
10G. 

k  The  Grepk  historians  afford  some  faint  hints  of  the  wars  of  Italy. 
(Menander,  in  Excerpt  Legal,  p.  134. 12G.  Theophylact,  1.  iii.  c.  4.) 
The  Latins  are  more  satisfactory  ;  and  especially  Paul  Warnefrid,  (1. 
iii.  13—34.)  who  had  read  the  more  ancient  histories  of  Secundus 
and  Gregory  of  Tours.  Baronius  produces  some  letters  of  the  popes, 
&c. ;  and  the  times  are  measured  by  the  accurate  scale  of  Pagi  ami 
Muraiori. 

I  The  papal  advocates,  Zacagni  and  Fontnnini,  might  justly  claim 
the  valley  or  morass  of  Commachio  as  a  part  of  the  exarchate.  But 
the  ambition  nf  including  Modena.  Reggm,  Parma,  and  Ptaceniia,  has 
darkened  a  geographical  question  somewhat  doubtful  and  obscure. 
F.ven  Muraiori,  as  the  servant  of  the  house  of  Kste,  is  nut  free  from 
partiality  ami  prejudice. 

in  See  Brcnrmann,  Dissert.  Ima  de  Republic;!  Amalphiiana,  p.  1  — 
42.  ad  c  deem  Hist.  Pandect.  Hjrent. 
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citizens,  by  the  invention  of  the  mariner's  compass, 
have  unveiled  the  face  of  the  globe.  The  three  is- 
lands of  Sardinia,  Corsica,  and  Sicily,  still  adhered  to 
the  empire  ;  and  the  acquisition  of  the  further  Calabria 
removed  the  landmark  of  Autharis  from  the  shore  of 
Rhegium  to  the  isthmus  of  Consentia.  In  Sardinia, 
the  savage  mountaineers  preserved  the  liberty  and  reli- 
gion of  their  ancestors;  but  the  husbandmen  of  Sicily 
were  chained  to  their  rich  and  cultivated  soil.  Rome 
was  oppressed  by  the  iron  sceptre  of  the  exarchs,  and 
a  Greek,  perhaps  a  eunuch,  insulted  with  impunity 
the  ruins  of  the  capitol.  But  Naples  soon  acquired 
the  privilege  of  electing  her  own  dukes;11  the  indepen- 
dence of  Amalpbi  was  the  fruit  of  commerce  ;  and  the 
voluntary  attachment  of  Venice  was  finally  ennobled 
by  an  equal  alliance  with  the  eastern  empire.  On  the 
map  of  Italy,  the  measure  of  the  exarchate  occupies  a 
very  inadequate  space,  but  it  included  an  ample  pro- 
portion of  wealth,  industry,  and  population.  The 
most  faithful  and  valuable  subjects  escaped  from  the 
barbarian  yoke  ;  and  the  banners  of  Pavia  and  Vero- 
na, of  Milan  and  Padua,  were  displayed  in  their  re- 
spective quarters  by  the  new  inhabitants  of  Ravenna. 
The  kingdom  of  The  remainder  of  Italy  was  possessed 
the  Lombards,  by  the  Lombards ;  and  from  Pavia,  the 
royal  seat,  their  kingdom  was  extended  to  the  east,  the 
north,  and  the  west,  as  far  as  the  confines  of  the  Avars, 
the  Bavarians,  and  the  Franks  of  Austrasia  and  Bur- 
gundy. In  the  language  of  modern  geography,  it  is 
now  represented  by  the  Terra  Firma  of  the  Venetian 
republic,  Tyrol,  the  Milanese,  Piedmont,  the  coast  of 
Genoa,  Mantua,  Parma,  and  Mcdena,  the  grand  duchy 
of  Tuscany,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  ecclesiastical 
state  from  Perugia  to  the  Adriatic.  The  dukes,  and 
at  length  the  princes,  of  Beneventum  survived  the 
monarchy,  and  propagated  the  name  of  the  Lombards. 
From  Capua  to  Tarentum,  they  reigned  near  five  hun- 
dred years  over  the  greatest  part  of  the  present  king- 
dom of  Naples.0 

Language  and  IR  comparing  the  proportion  of  the 
manners  of  the  victorious  and  the  vanquished  people, 
Lombards.  tne  change  of  language  will  afford  the 
most,  probable  inference.  According  to  this  standard 
it  will  appear  that  the  Lombards  of  Italy,  and  the  Vi- 
sigoths of  Spain,  were  less  numerous  than  the  Franks 
or  Burgundians;  and  the  conquerors  of  Gaul  must 
yield,  in  their  turn,  to  the  multitude  of  Saxons  and  An- 
gles who  almost  eradicated  the  idioms  of  Britain. 
The  modern  Italian  has  been  insensibly  formed  by  the 
mixture  of  nations  ;  the  awkwardness  of  the  barbarians 
in  the  nice  management  of  declensions  and  conjuga- 
tions, reduced  them  to  the  use  of  articles  and  auxilia- 
ry verbs  ;  and  many  new  ideas  have  been  expressed 
by  Teutonic  appellations.  Yet  the  principal  stock  of 
technical  and  familiar  words  is  found  to  be  of  Latin 
derivation  ;f  and  if  we  were  sufficiently  conversant 
with  the  obsolete,  the  rustic,  and  the  municipal  dia- 
lects of  ancient  Italy,  we  should  trace  the  origin  of 
many  terms  which  might,  perhaps,  be  rejected  by  the 
classic  purity  of  Rome.  A  numerous  army  constitutes 
but  a  small  nation,  and  the  powers  of  the  Lombards 
were  soon  diminished  by  the  retreat  of  twenty  thou- 
sand Snxons,  who  scorned  a  dependent  situation,  and 
returned,  after  many  bold  and  perilous  adventures,  to 
their  native  country.^  The  camp  of  Alboin  was  of 
formidable  extent,  but  the  extent  of  a  camp  would  be 


□  Gregor.  Magn.  1.  iii.  epist.  23.  25—27. 

o  I  have  described  the  state  of  Italy  from  the  excellent  Dissertation 
of  Beretii.  Giannone  (Istoria  Civile,  tom.i.  p.  374— 387.)  has  followed 
the  learned  Camillo  Pellegrini  in  the  geography  of  the  kingdom  of 
Naplps.  After  the  loss  of  the  true  Calabria,  ihe  vanity  of  the  Greeks 
substituted  that  name  instead  of  the  more  ignoble  appellation  of  Brut- 
tium;  and  the  change  appears  to  have  taken  place  before  the  time 
of  Charlemagne.  (E»inard.  p.  75.) 

p  Maffei,  (Verona"  Illustrata,  part.  i.  p.  310—321.)  and  Muratori, 
(Antirhita  Ilaliane,  torn.  it.  Disserlazion.  xxxii.  xxxiii.  p.  71 — 365.) 
have  asserted  the  native  claims  of  the  Italian  idiom:  the  former  with 
enthusiasm,  the  latter  with  discretion  ;  both  with  learning,  ingenuity, 
and  truth. 

T  Paul,  de  Gest.  Langobard.  I.  iii.  c.  5 — 7 
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easily  circumscribed  within  the  limits  of  a  city  ;  and 
its  martial  inhabitants  must  be  thinly  scattered  over 
the  face  of  a  large  country.  When  Alboin  descended 
from  the  Alps,  he  invested  his  nephew,  the  first  duke 
of  Friuli,  with  the  command  of  the  province  and  the 
people:  but  the  prudent  Gisulf  would  have  declined 
the  dangerous  office,  unless  he  had  been  permitted  to 
choose,  among  the  nobles  of  the  Lombards,  a  sufficient 
number  of  families r  to  form  a  perpetual  colony  of 
soldiers  and  subjects.  In  the  progress  of  conquest, 
the  same  option  could  not  be  granted  to  the  dukes  of 
Brescia  or  Bergamo,  of  Pavia  or  Turin,  of  Spoleto  or 
Beneventum  ;  but  each  of  these,  and  each  of  their  col- 
leagues, settled  in  his  appointed  district  with  a  band 
of  followers  who  resorted  to  his  standard  in  war,  and 
his  tribunal  in  peace.  Their  attachment  was  free  and 
honourable  :  resigning  the  gifts  and  benefits  which 
they  had  accepted,  they  might  emigrate  with  their 
families  into  the  jurisdiction  of  another  duke;  but 
their  absence  from  the  kingdom  was  punished  with 
death,  as  a  crime  of  military  desertion."  The  pos- 
terity of  the  first  conquerors  struck  a  deeper  root 
into  the  soil,  which  by  every  motive  of  interest  and 
honour  they  were  bound  to  defend.  A  Lombard  was 
born  the  soldier  of  his  king  and  his  duke;  and  the 
civil  assemblies  of  the  nation  displayed  the  banners, 
and  assumed  the  appellation,  of  a  regular  army.  Of 
this  army,  the  pay  and  the  rewards  were  drawn  from 
the  conquered  provinces;  and  the  distribution,  which 
was  not  effected  till  after  the  death  of  Alboin,  is  dis- 
graced by  the  foul  marks  of  injustice  and  rapine. 
Many  of  the  most  wealthy  Italians  were  slain  or 
banished ;  the  remainder  were  divided  among  the 
strangers,  and  a  tributary  obligation  was  imposed, 
(under  the  name  of  hospitality,)  of  paying  to  the  Lom- 
bards a  third  part  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  Within 
less  than  seventy  years,  this  artificial  system  was 
abolished  by  ;i  more  simple  and  solid  tenure.'  Either 
the  Roman  landlord  was  expelled  by  his  strong  and 
insolent  guest;  or  the  annual  payment,  a  third  of  the 
produce,  was  exchanged  by  a  more  equitable  transac- 
tion for  an  adequate  proportion  of  landed  property. 
Under  these  foreign  masters,  the  business  of  agricul- 
ture, in  the  cultivation  of  corn,  vines,  and  olives,  was 
exercised  with  degenerate  skill  and  industry  by  the 
labour  of  the  slaves  and  natives.  But  the  occupations 
of  a  pastoral  life  were  more  pleasing  to  the  idleness 
nf  the  barbarians.  In  the  rich  meadows  of  Venetia, 
they  restored  and  improved  the  breed  of  horses,  for 
which  that  province  had  once  been  illustrious;"  and 
the  Italians  beheld  with  astonishment  a  foreign  race 
of  oxen  or  buffaloes.1  The  depopulation  of  Lomhardy, 
and  the  increase  of  forests,  afforded  an  ample  range  for 
the  pleasures  of  the  chase.y  That  marvellous  art  which 
leaches  the  birds  of  the  air  to  acknowledge  the  voice, 


r  Paul.  1.  ii.  c.  9.  He  calls  these  families  or  generations  by  the 
Teutonic  name  of  Faras,  which  is  likewise  used  in  the  Lombard  laws. 
The  humble  deacon  was  not  insensible  of  the  nobility  of  his  own  race. 
See  1  iv.  c.  49. 

s  Compare  No.  3.  and  177.  of  the  laws  of  Rotharis. 

t  Paul,  1.  ii.  c.  31,  32. 1.  iii.  c.  16.  The  laws  of  Rotharis  promuleated 
A.  D. 643,  do  not  contain  the  smallest  vestige  of  this  payment  of  thirds ; 
but  they  preserve  many  curious  circumstances  of  the  slate  of  Italy  and 
the  manners  of  the  Lombards. 

u  The  studs  of  Dionys'uis  of  Syracuse,  and  his  frequent  victories  in 
the  Olympic  trames,  had  diffused  among  the  Greeks  the  fame  of  the 
Venetian  horses  ;  but  the  breed  was  extinct  in  the  time  of  Strabo,  (1. 
v.  p.  325.)  Gisulf  obtained  from  his  uncle  generosarum  equarum  gre- 
ges.  Paul,  1.  ii.  c.  9.  The  Lombards  afterwards  introduced  caballi 
sylvatici— wild  horses.   Paul,  1.  iv.  c.  11. 

x  Tunc,  (A.  D.  59G.")  primotn,  bubali  in  Italiam  delati  Italia?  popu- 
lis  miracula  fuere.  (Paul  Warnrfrid,  1.  iv.  c.  11.)  The  buffaloes, 
whose  native  climate  appears  to  be  Africa  and  India,  are  unknown 
to  Europe,  except  in  Italy,  where  they  are  numerous  and  useful.  The 
ancients  were  isnorant  of  these  animals,  unlrss  Aristotle,  (Hist. 
Animal.  1.  ii.  c.  1".  p.  58.  Paris.  1783.)  has  described  them  as  the  wild 
oxen  of  Arachosia.  See  Buffm,  Hist.  Naturelle,  torn.  xi.  and  Supple- 
ment, torn.  vi.  Hist.  Generate  des  Voyages,  torn.  i.  p.  7.  481.  it.  195 
iii.  291.  iv.  234.  461.  v.  193.  vi.  491.  viii.  400.  x.  666.  Pennant's  Quad, 
rupedes,  p.  24.  Diet  ion  naire  d'Hist.  Naturelle,  par  Valmont  de  Romare, 
torn.  ii.  p.  74.  Yet  I  must  not  conceal  the  suspicion  that  Paul,  by  a 
vulgar  error,  may  have  applied  the  name  of  bubalus  to  the  aurochs, 
or  wild  bull,  of  ancient  Germany, 
j    >■  Consult  the  Iwonty-first  Dissertation  of  Muratori 
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and  execute  the  commands,  of  their  mas'er,  had  been 
unknown  to  the  ingenuity  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.2 
Scandinavia  and  Scythia  produce  the  boldest  and  most 
tractable  falcons:*  they  are  tamed  and  educated  by 
the  roving  inhabitants,  alw  ays  on  horseback  and  in  the 
field.  This  favourite  amusement  of  our  ancestors  was 
introduced  by  the  barbarians  into  the  Roman  provinces ; 
and  the  laws  of  Italy  esteem  the  sword  and  the  hawk 
as  of  equal  dignity  and  importance  in  the  hands  of  a 
noble  Lombard.b 

Dress  and  mar-  So  rapid  was  the  influence  of  climate 
riage.  and  example,  that  the  Lombards  of  the 
fourth  generation  surveyed  with  curiosity  and  affright 
the  portraits  of  their  savage  forefathers.*  Their  heads 
were  shaven  behind,  but  the  shaggy  locks  hung  over 
their  eyes  and  mouth,  and  a  long  beard  represented  the 
name  and  character  of  the  nation.  Their  dress  con- 
sisted of  loose  linen  garments,  after  the  fashion  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  which  were  decorated,  in  their  opinion, 
with  broad  stripes  of  variagated  colours.  The  legs  and 
feet  were  clothed  in  long  hr  se,  and  open  sandals;  and 
even  in  the  security  of  peace  a  trusty  sword  was  con- 
stantly girt  to  their  side.  Yet  this  strange  apparel, 
and  horrid  aspect,  often  concealed  a  gentle  and  gene- 
rous disposition  ;  and  as  soon  as  the  rage  of  battle  had 
subsided,  the  captives  and  subjects  were  sometimes 
surprised  by  the  humanity  of  the  victor.  The  vices 
of  the  Lombards  were  the  effect  of  passion,  of  igno- 
rance, of  intoxication ;  their  virtues  are  the  more  land- 
able,  as  they  were  not  affected  by  the  hypocrisy  of 
social  manners,  nor  imposed  by  the  rigid  constraint  of 
laws  and  education.  I  should  not  be  apprehensive  of 
deviating  from  my  subject,  if  it  were  in  my  power  to 
delineate  the  private  life  of  the  conquerors  of  Italy, 
and  I  shall  relate  with  pleasure  the  adventurous  gal- 
lantry of  Autharis.  which  breathes  the  true  spirit  of 
chivalry  and  romance/  Alter  the  loss  of  his  promised 
bride,  a  Merovingian  princess,  he  sought  in  marriage 
the  daughter  of  the  king  of  Bavaria;  and  Garibald 
accepted  the  alliance  of  the  Italian  monarch.  Impa- 
tient of  the  slow  progress  of  negociation,  the  ardent 
lover  escaped  from  his  palace,  and  visited  'he  court  of 
Bavaria  in  the  train  of  his  own  embassy.  At  the  pub- 
lic audience,  the  unknown  stranger  advanced  to  the 
throne,  and  informed  Garibald  that  the  ambassador 
was  indeed  the  minister  of  state,  but  that  he  alone  was 
the  friend  of  Autharis,  who  had  trusted  him  with  the 
delicate  commission  of  making  a  faithful  report  of  the 
charms  of  his  spouse.  Theudelinda  was  summoned  to 
undergo  this  important  examination,  and  after  a  pause 
of  silent  rapture,  he  hailed  her  as  the  queen  of  Italy, 
and  humbly  requested,  that  according  to  the  custom 
of  the  nation,  she  would  present  a  cup  of  wine  to  the 
first  of  her  new  subjects.  By  the  command  of  her 
father,  she  obeyed  :  Autharis  received  the  cup  in  his 


i  Their  ignorance  is  proved  by  the  silence  even  of  those  who  pro- 
fessedly treat  of  the  arts  of  hunting  and  the  history  of  animals.  Aris- 
totle. (Hist.  Animal.  1.  ix.  c.  36.  torn.  i.  p.  536.  and  the  Notes  of  his 
last  editor,  M.  Camus,  torn.  ii.  p.  314.)  Piiny,  (Hist.  Natur.  1.  x.  c.  10.) 
-£lian,  (de  Natur.  Animal.  I.  ii.  c.  42.)  and  perhaps  Homer,  (Odyss. 

xxii.  302 — 306.)  describe  with  astonishment  a  lacit  league  and  com- 
mon chace  between  the  hawks  and  the  Thracian  f  twlers. 

a  Particularly  the  gerfaul,  or  eyrfalcon,  of  the  size  of  a  small  eagle. 
See  the  animated  description  of  M.  de  Buffon,  Hist.  Naturelle,  torn, 
xvi.  p.  239,  &c. 

b  Script.  Kerum.  Italicarum,  torn  i.  part  ii.  p.  120  This  is  the  six- 
teenth law  of  the  emperor  Lewis  the  pious.  His  father  Charlemagne 
had  falconers  in  his  household  as  well  as  huntsmen.  (Memoirs  sur  l'An- 
cienne  Chevaleire,  par  M.  de  St.  Palaye,  lorn  iii.  p.  175.)  I  observe 
in  the  laws  of  Rotharis  a  more  early  mention  of  trie  art  of  hawking, 
(No.  322.)  and  in  Gaul,  in  the  fifth  century,  it  is  celebrated  by  Sido- 
nius  Apollinaris  among  the  talents  of  Avitus,  (202—207.) 

c  The  epitaph  of  Droctulf  (Paul,  1.  iii.  c.  J9.)  may  be  applied  to 
many  of  his  countrymen: 

Terribilis  visu  facies,  sed  corda  benignus, 
Longaque  robusto  pectore  barba  fuit. 
The  portraits  of  the  old  Lombards  might  still  be  sr-on  in  the  palace  of 
Monsa,  twelve  miles  from  Milan,  which  had  been  founded  or  restored 
by  Queen  Theudelinda,  (1.  iv.  22,23.)  See  Muratori,  torn.  i.  dissertaz. 

xxiii.  p.  300. 

d  The  story  of  Autharis  and  Theudelinda  is  related  by  Paul,  1.  iii. 
C.  29.  34.;  and  any  fragment  of  Bavarian  antiquity  excites  the  indefa- 
tigable diligence  of  the  Count  de  Buat,  Hist,  dcs  Peuplesde  l'Europe, 
torn.  xi.  p.  595 — 635.  torn.  xii.  p.  1—53. 


turn,  and,  in  restoring  it  to  the  princess,  he  secretly 
touched  her  hand,  and  drew  his  own  finger  over  his 
face  and  lips.  In  the  evening,  Theudelinda  imparted 
to  her  nurse  the  indiscreet  familiarity  of  the  stranger, 
and  was  comforted  by  the  assurance,  that  such  bold- 
ness could  proceed  only  from  the  king  her  husband, 
who,  by  his  beauty  and  courage,  appeared  worthy 
of  her  love.  The  ambassadors  were  dismissed  :  no 
sooner  did  they  reach  the  confines  of  Italy,  than 
Autharis,  raising  himself  on  his  horse,  darted  his  bat- 
tle-axe against  a  tree  with  incomparable  strength  and 
dexterity  :  "  Such,"  said  he  to  the  astonished  Bava- 
rians, "  such  are  the  strokes  of  the  king  of  the  Lom- 
bards." On  the  approach  of  a  French  army,  Garibald 
and  his  daughter  took  refuge  in  the  dominions  of 
their  ally ;  and  the  marriage  was  consummated  in  the 
palace  of  Verona.  At  the  end  of  one  year,  it  was  dis- 
solved by  the  death  of  Autharis:  but  the  virtues  of 
Theudi linda e  had  endeared  her  to  the  nation,  and  sho 
was  permitted  to  bestow,  with  her  hand,  the.  sceptre  of 
the  Italian  kingdom. 

From  this  fact,  as  well  as  from  simi-  „ 
,  ,  •  ..I      -r  Government, 

lar  events,'  it  is  certain  that  the  Lom- 
bards possessed  freedom  to  elect  their  sovereign,  and 
sense  to  decline  the  frequent  use  of  that  dangerous 
privilege.  The  public  revenue  arose  from  the  produce 
of  land,  and  the  profits  of  justice.  "When  the  inde- 
pendent dukes  agreed  that  Autharis  should  ascpnd 
the  throne  of  his  father,  they  endowed  the  regal  office 
with  a  fair  moiety  of  their  respective  domains.  The 
proudest  nobles  aspired  to  the  honours  of  servitude 
near  the  person  of  their  prince  :  he  rewarded  the  fide- 
lity of  his  vassals  by  the  precaiious  gift  of  pensions 
and  benefices  ,•  and  atoned  for  the  injuries  of  war,  by  the 
rich  foundation  of  monasteries  and  churches.  In  peace 
a  judge,  a  leader  in  war,  he  never  usurped  the  powers 
of  a  sole  and  absolute  Ii  gisdator.  The  king  of  Italy 
convened  the  national  assemblies  in  the  palace,  or 
mere  probably  in  the  fields,  of  Pavia:  his  great  council 
was  composed  of  the  persons  most  eminent  by  their 
birth  and  dignities;  but  the  validity,  as  well  as  the 
execution,  of  their  decrees,  depended  on  the  appro- 
bation of  the  faithful  people,  the  fortunate  army  of 
the  Lombards.  About  f.urscore  }Tears  after  the  con- 
quest of  Italy,  their  traditional  customs  were  trans- 
cribed in  Teutonic  Latin,5  and  ratified  by  the  consent 
of  the  prince  and  people  ;  some  new  re-  Laws, 
gnlations  were  introduced,  more  suitable  A.  D.  643,  &c. 
to  their  present  condition  ;  the  example-of  Rotharis  was 
imitated  by  the  wisest  of  his  successors,  and  the  laws 
of  the  Lombards  have  been  esteemed  the  least  imperfect 
of  the  barbaric  codes.b  Secure  by  their  courage  in  the 
possession  of  liberty,  these  rude  and  hasty  legislators 
were  incapable  of  balancing  the  powers  of  the  constitu- 
tion, or  of  discussing  the  nice  theory  of  political  govern- 
ment. Such  crimes  as  threatened  the  life  of  the  sove- 
reign, or  the  safety  of  the  state,  were  adjudged  worthy 
of  death  ;  but  their  attention  was  principally  confined  to 
the  defence  of  the  person  and  property  of  the  subject. 
According  to  the  strange  jurisprudence  of  the  times, 
the  guilt  of  blood  might  be  redeemed  by  a  fine;  yet 
the  high  price  of  nine  hundred  pieces  of  gold  declares 
a  just  sense  of  the  value  of  a  simple  citizen.  Less 
atrocious  injuries,  a  wound,  a  fracture,  a  blow,  an  op- 
probrious word,  were  measured  with  scrupulous  and 
almost  ridiculous  diligence ;  and  the  prudence  of  the 

e  Giannone  (Istoria  Civile  de  Napoli.lom.  i.  p.  2fi3.)has  justly  cen- 
sured the  impertinence  of  Boccaccio,  (Gio.  iii.  Novel.  2.)  who,  without 
right,  or  truth,  or  pretence,  has  grven  the  pious  queen  Theudelinda 
to  the,  arms  of  a  muleteer. 

f  Paul,  1.  iii.  c.  16.  The  first  dissertations  of  Muratori,  and  the  first 
volume  of  Giannone's  history,  may  be  consulted  for  the  slate  of  the 
kingdom  of  Italy. 

5  The  most  accurate  edition  of  the  laws  of  the  Lombards  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Scriplores  Rerum  Italicarum,  torn.  i.  part  ii.  p.  1  — 181. 
collated  from  the  most  ancient  MSS.,  and  illustrated  by  the  critical 
notes  of  Muratori. 

h  Montesquieu,  Esprit  des  Loix,  1.  xxviii.  c.  1.  Les  loix  dcs  Bour- 
guignonis  sont  assez  judicieuses :  celles  de  Rotharis  et  des  autrea 
princes  Lombards  le  sont  encore  plus. 
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legislator  encouraged  the  ignoble  practice  of  bartering 
honour  and  revenge  for  a  pecuniary  compensation. 
The  ignorance  of  the  Lombards,  in  the  state  of  pagan- 
ism or  Christianity,  gave  implicit  credit  to  the  malice 
and  mischief  of  witchcraft;  but  the  judges  of  the 
seventeenth  century  might  have  been  instructed  and 
confounded  by  the  wisdom  of  Rotharis,  who  derides 
the  absurd  superstition,  and  protects  the  wretched 
victims  of  popular  or  judicial  cruelty.'  The  same  spirit 
of  a  legislator,  superior  to  his  age  and  country,  may  be 
ascribed  to  Luitprand,  who  condemns,  while  he  tole- 
rates, the  impious  and  inveterate  abuse  of  dnels,k 
observing  from  his  own  experience,  that  the  juster 
cause  had  often  been  oppressed  by  successful  violence. 
"Whatever  merit  may  be  discovered  in  the  laws  of  the 
Lombards,  they  are  the  genuine  fruit  of  the  reason  of 
the  barbarians,  who  never  admitted  the  bishops  of  Italy 
to  a  seat  in  their  legislative  councils.  But  the  suc- 
cession of  their  kings  is  marked  with  virtue  and  abili- 
ty;  the  troubled  series  of  their  annals  is  adorned  with 
fair  intervals  of  peace,  order,  and  domestic  happiness; 
and  the  Italians  enjoyed  a  milder  and  more  equitable 
government  than  any  of  the  other  kingdoms  which  had 
been  founded  on  the  ruins  of  the  western  empire.1 

Amidst  the  arms  of  the  Lombards, 
i  ry      on  under  the  despotism  of  the  Greeks, 

we  again  inquire  into  the  fate  of  Rome,"1  which  bad 
reached,  about  the  close  of  the  sixth  century,  the 
lowest  period  of  her  depression.  By  the  removal  of 
the  seat  of  empire,  and  the  successive  loss  of  the  pro- 
vinces, the  sources  of  public  and  private  opulence 
were  exhausted  ;  the  lofty  tree,  under  whose  shade 
the  nations  of  the  earth  had  reposed,  was  deprived  of 
its  leaves  and  branches,  and  the  sapless  trunk  was 
left  to  wither  on  the  ground.  The  ministers  of  com- 
mand, and  the  messengers  of  victory,  no  longer  met 
on  the  Appian  or  Flaminian  way  ;  and  the  hostile  ap- 
proach of  the  Lombards  was  often  felt,  and  contin- 
ually feared.  The  inhabitants  of  a  potent  and  peace- 
ful capital,  who  visit  without,  an  anxious  thought  the 
garden  of  the  adjacent  country,  will  faintly  picture  in 
their  fancy  the  distress  of  the  Romans;  they  shut  or 
opened  their  gates  with  a  trembling  hand,  beheld 
from  the  walls  the  flames  of  their  houses,  and  heard 
the  lamentations  of  their  brethren,  who  were  coupled 
together  like  dogs,  and  dragged  away  into  distant 
slavery  beyond  the  sea  and  the  mountains.  Such 
incessant  alarms  must  annihilate  the  pleasures  and 
interrupt  tlu  labours  of  a  rural  life  ;  and  the  Campagna 
of  Rome  was  speedily  reduced  to  the  state  of  a  dreary 
wilderness,  in  which  the  land  is  barren,  the  waters  are 
impure,  and  the  air  is  infectious.  Curiosity  and  ambi- 
tion no  longer  attracted  the  nations  to  the  capital  of 
the  world  :  hut  if  chance  or  necessity  directed  the 
steps  of  a  wandering  stranger,  he  contemplated  with 
horror  the  vacancy  and  solitude  of  the  city,  and  might 
be  tempted  to  ask,  Where  is  the  senate,  and  where 
are  the  people  ?  In  a  season  of  excessive  rains,  the 
Tiber  swelled  above  its  banks,  and  rushed  with  irresis- 
tible violence  into  the  valleys  of  the  seven  hills.  A 
pestilential  disease  arose  from  the  stagnation  of  the 
deluge,  and  so  rapid  was  the  contagion,  that  fourscore 
persons  expired  in  an  hour  in  the  midst  of  a  solemn 

i  See  Leges  Rotharis,  No.  370.  p.  47.  Striga  is  used  as  the  name  of  a 
witch.  It  is  of  the  purest  classic  origin  ;  (Horat.  epod.  v.  20.  Petron. 
c.  134.)  and,  from  the  words  of  Petronius,  (quae  siriges  comederunt 
nervos  tuos?)  it  maybe  inferred  that  the  prejudice  was  of  Italian 
rath»r  than  barbaric  extraction. 

k  Quia  incerti  sumus  de  judicio  Dei,  et  multos  audivimus  per  pug- 
nam  sine  juslii  causa  suam  causam  perdere.  Sed  propter  consuetudi- 
nem  genlein  nostram  LangobardoFum  legem  impiam  vetare  non  pos- 
sumus.  See  p.  74.  No.  65.  of  the  Laws  of  Luitprand,  promulgated 
A.  D.  724. 

1  Read  the  history  of  Paul  Warnefrid  ;  particularly  1.  iii.  c.  16. 
Baronius  rejects  the  praise,  which  appears  to  contradict  the  invectives, 
of  pope  Gregory  the  Great ;  but  IVIufatori  (Annali  d'ltalia,  torn.  v.  p. 
217  )  presumes  to  insinuate  that  the  saint  may  have  magnified  the 
faults  of  Arian*  and  enemies. 

m  The  passages  of  the  homilies  of  Gregory,  which  represent  the 
miserable  sta  e  of  the  city  and  country,  are  transcribed  in  the  Annals 
of  Baronius,  A.  IV  590.  No.  16.  A.  D.  595.  No.  2.  &c.  &c. 


procession,  which  implored  the  mercy  of  heaven. n  A 
society  in  which  marriage  is  encouraged  and  industry 
prevails,  soon  repairs  the  accidental  losses  of  pesti- 
lence and  war ;  but  as  the  far  greater  part  of  the  Ro- 
mans was  condemned  to  hopeless  indigence  and  celi- 
bacy, the  depopulation  was  constant  and  visible,  and 
the  gloomy  enthusiasts  might  expect  the  approaching 
failure  of  the  human  race."  Yet  the  number  of  citi- 
zens still  exceeded  the  measure  of  subsistence;  their 
precarious  food  was  supplied  from  the  harvests  of 
Sicily  or  Egypt;  and  the  frequent  repetition  of  famine 
betrays  the  inattention  of  the  emperor  to  a  distant  pro- 
vince. The  edifices  of  Rome  were  exposed  to  the 
same  ruin  and  decay;  the  mouldering  fabrics  were 
easily  overthrown  by  inundations,  tempests  and  earth- 
quakes ;  and  the  monks,  who  had  occupied  the  most 
advantageous  stations,  exulted  in  their  base  triumph 
over  the  ruins  of  antiquity.''  It  is  commonly  believed, 
that  pope  Gregory  the  first  attacked  the  temples  and 
mutilated  the  statues  of  the  city  ;  that,  by  the  com- 
mand of  the  barbarian,  the  Palatine  library  was  re- 
duced to  ashes,  and  that  the  history  of  Livy  was  the 
peculiar  mark  of  his  absurd  and  mischievous  fanati- 
cism. The  writings  of  Gregory  himself  reveal  his  im- 
placable aversion  to  the  monuments  of  classic  genius; 
and  he  points  his  severest  censure  against  the  profane 
learning  of  a  bishop,  who  taught  the  art  of  grammar, 
studied  the  Latin  poets,  and  pronounced  with  the. 
same  voice  the  praises  of  Jupiter  and  those  of  Christ. 
But  the  evidence  of  his  destructive  rage  is  doubtful 
and  recent :  the  temple  of  Peace,  or  the  theatre  of  Mnr- 
cellus,  have  been  demolished  by  the  slow  operation 
of  ages,  and  a  formal  proscription  would  have  multi- 
plied the  copies  of  Virgil  and  Livy  in  the  countries 
which  were  not  subject  to  the  ecclesiastical  dictator.1* 
Like  Thebes,  or  Babylon,  or  Car-  Thetombsand 
thage,  the  name  of  Rome  might  have  relics  of  the 
been  erased  from  the  earth,  if  the  city  apostles, 
had  not  been  animated  by  a  vital  principle,  which 
again  restored  her  to  honour  and  dominion.  A  vague 
tradition  was  embraced,  that  two  Jewish  teachers,  a 
tent-maker,  and  a  fisherman,  had  formerly  been  exe- 
cuted in  the  circus  of  Nero,  and  at  the  end  of  five  hun- 
dred ye?rs  their  genuine  or  fictious  relics  were  adored 
as  the  Palladium  of  christian  Rome.  The  pilgrims  of 
the  east  and  west  resorted  to  the  holy  threshold;  but 
the  shrines  of  thp  apostles  were  guarded  by  miracles 
and  invisible  terrors;  and  it  was  not  without  fear  that 
the  pious  ca'holic  approached  the  object  of  his  wor- 
ship. It  was  fatal  to  touch,  it  was  dangerous  to  be- 
hold, the  bodies  of  the  saints  ;  and  those  who  from  the 
purest  motives  presumed  to  disturb  the  repose  of  the 
sanctuary,  were  affrighted  by  visions,  or  punished 
with  sudden  death.  The  unreasonable  request  of  an 
empress,  who  wished  to  deprive  the  Romans  of  their 
sacred  treasure,  the  head  of  St.  Paul,  was  rejected  with 
the  den  pest  abhorrence;  and  the  pope  asserted,  most 
probably  with  truth,  that  a  linen  which  had  been  sancti- 
fied in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  body,  or  the  filings  of 
his  chain,  which  it  was  sometimes  easy  and  sometimes 
impossible  to  obtain,  possessed  an  equal  degree  of 
miraculous  virtue.'    But  the  power  as  well  as  vir- 


n  The  inundation  and  plague  were  reported  by  a  deacon,  whom  his 
bishop,  Gregory  of  Tours,  had  despatched  to  Rome  for  some  relics. 
The  ingenious  messenger  embellished  his  tale  and  the  river  with  a 
great  dragon  and  a  train  of  little  serpents.  (Greg.  Turon.  1.  x.  c.  1.) 

o  Gregory  of  Rome  (Dialog.  1.  ii.  c.  15.)  relates  a  memorable  predic- 
tion of  St.  Benedict.  Koma  a  Genii]  ibus  non  exterminabitursed  lem- 
pestatibus,  coruscis  turbinibusac  terras  motu  in  semetipsa  marcescet. 
.Such  a  prophecy  melts  into  true  history,  and  becomes  the  evidence 
of  the  fact  after  which  it  was  invented. 

P  Quia  in  uno  seore  cum  Jo  vis  laud  ibus.  Chrisli  laudes  non  capiunt, 
et  quam  grave  nefandumipie  sit  episcopis  canere  quod  nec  laico  reli- 
gioso  conveniat,  ipse  considera.  (1.  ix.  ep.  4.)  The  writings  of  Gregory 
himself  attest  his  innocence  of  any  classic  taste  or  literature. 

q  Bayle,  (Dictionnaire  Critique,  torn,  ii.  p.  598,  599.)  in  a  very  good 
article  of  Gregoire  I.  has  quoted  for  the  buildings  and  statues,  Platina 
in  Gregorio  I.,  for  the  Palatine  Library,  John  of  Salisbury,  (de  Nugis 
Curialium,  1.  ii.  c.  26  ;)  and  for  Livy,  Antoninus  of  Florence  ;  the  old- 
est of  the  three  lived  in  the  twelfth  century. 

r  Gregor.  1.  iii.  episl.  24.  indict.  12,  &c.  From  the  epistle3  of 
Gregory,  and  the  eighth  volume  of  the  Annals  of  Baronius,  the  pious 
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tue  of  the  apostles  resided  with  living  energy  in  the 
breasts  of  tlieir  successors;  and  the  chair  of  St.  Peter 
■was  filled  under  the  reign  of  Maurice  by  the  first  and 
Binh  and  pro-  greatest  of  the  name  of  Gregory.'  His 
fession  of  Ore-  grandfather  Felix  had  himself  been  pope, 
gory  the  Roman.  an(j  as  tne  bishop*,  were  already  bound 
by  the  law  of  celibacy,  bis  consecration  must  have 
been  preceded  by  the  death  of  bis  wife.  The  parents 
of  Gregory,  Sylvia  and  Gordian,  were  the  noblest  of 
the  senate,  and  the  most  pious  of  the  church  of  Rome  ; 
his  female  relations  were  numhered  among  the  saints 
and  virgins;  and  his  own  figure  with  those  if  his 
father  and  mother  were  represented  near  three  hun- 
dred years  in  a  family  portrait,'  which  he  offered  to 
the  monaster}' of  St.  Andrew.  The  design  and  colour- 
ing of  this  picture  afford  an  honourable  testimony, 
that  the  art  of  painting  was  cultivated  by  the  Italians 
of  the  sixth  century ;  but  the  most  abject  ideas  must 
be  entertained  of  tlieir  taste  and  learning,  sincr  the 
epistles  of  Gregory,  his  sermons,  and  his  dialogues, 
are  the  work  of  a  man  who  was  second  in  erudition  to 
none  of  his  contemporaries:"  his  birth  and  abilities 
had  raised  him  to  the  office  of  prafect  of  the  city,  and 
he  enjoyed  the  merit  of  renouncing  the  pomp  and 
vanities  of  this  world.  His  ample  patrimony  was 
dedicated  to  the  foundation  of  seven  monasteries,11  one 
in  Home,''  and  six  in  Sicily  ;  and  it  was  the  wish  of 
Gregory  that  he  might  be  unknown  in  this  life,  and 
glorious  only  in  the  next.  Yet  his  devotion,  and  it 
might  be  sincere,  pursued  the  path  which  would  have 
been  chosen  by  a  crafiy  and  ambitious  statesman. 
The  talents  of  Gregory,  and  the  splendour  which 
accompanied  his  retreat,  rendered  him  dear  and  useful 
to  the  church  :  and  implicit  obedience  has  been  always 
inculcated  as  the  first  duty  of  a  monk.  As  soon  as  he 
had  received  the  character  of  deacon,  Gregory  was 
sent  to  reside  at  the  Byzantine  court,  the  nuncio  or 
minister  of  the  apostolic  see  ;  and  he  boldly  assumed, 
in  the  name  of  St.  Peter,  a  tone  of  independent  dig- 
nity, which  would  have  been  criminal  and  dangerous 
in  the  most  illustrious  layman  of  the  empire.  He 
returned  to  Rome  with  a  just  increase  of  reputation, 
and  after  a  short  exercise  of  the  monastic  virtues,  he 
was  dragged  from  the  cloister  to  the  papal  throne,  by 
the  unanimous  voice  of  the  clergy,  the  senate^  and  Ihe 
people.    He  alone  resisted,  or  seemed  to  resist,  his 

reader  may  collect  the  particles  of  holy  iron  which  were  inserted  in 
keys  or  crosses  of  gold,  and  distributed  in  Britain,  Gaul,  Spain,  Africa, 
Constantinople,  and  Egypt.  The  pontifical  smith  who  handled  the 
file  must  have  understood  the  miracles  which  it  was  in  his  own  power 
to  operate  or  withhold  ;  a  circumstance  which  abates  the  superstition 
of  Gregory  at  the  expense  of  his  veracity. 

s  Besides  the  Epistlps  of  Gregory  himself  which  are  methodized  by 
Dupin,  (Bibliotheque  Eccles.  torn.  v.  p.  103—126.)  we  have  three  lives 
of  the  pope;  the  two  first  written  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries, 
(de  Tripjici  Vita  St.  Greg.  Preface  to  the  sixth  volume  of  the  Bene- 
dictine edition,)  by  the  deacons  Paul  (p.  1 — 18.)  and  John,  (p.  19  — 
189.)  and  containing  much  original,  though  doubtful,  evidence;  the 
third,  a  lone  and  laboured  compilation  by  the  Benedictine  editors, 
(p.  199— 3v5.)  The  Annals  of  Baronius  are  a  copious  but  partial  his- 
tory. His  papal  prejudices  are  tempered  by  the  pood  sense  of  Fleury, 
(Hist.  Eccles.  torn,  viii.)  and  his  chronology  has  been  rectified  by  the 
criticism  of  Pagi  and  Muralori. 

t  John  the  deacon  has  described  them  like  an  eye-witness ;  (1.  iv.  c. 
83,  84.)  and  his  description  is  illustrated  by  Angelo  Kocca,  a  Roman 
antiquary,  (St.  Greg.  Opera,  torn.  iv.  p.  312 — 326.)  who  observes,  that 
some  Mosaics  of  the  popes  of  the  eighth  century  are  still  preserved  in 
the  old  churches  of  Rome,  (p.  321 — 323.)  The  same  walls  which  rep- 
resented Gregory's  family  are  now  decorated  with  the  martyrdom  of 
St.  Andrew,  the  noble  contest  of  Dominichino  and  Guido. 

u  Disciplinis  vero  liberalibus,  hoc  est  grammalicn,  rhelorica,  dialec- 
tic:), ita  a  puero  est  institutus,  ut  quamviseo  tempore  florerent  adhuc 
Romae  sludia  literarum,  lamen  nulli  in  urbe  ipsa  secundus  putaretur. 
Paul.  Diacon.  in  Vit.  S.  Gregor.  c.  2 

i  The  Benedictines  (Vit.  Greg.  1.  i.  p.  20.1—208.)  labour  to  reduce 
the  monasteries  of  Gregory  within  the  rule  of  their  own  order;  but  as 
the  question  is  confessed  to  be  doubtful,  it  is  clear  that  these  powerful 
monks  are  in  the  wrong.  See  Butler's  Lives  of  the  Saints,  vol.  iii.  p. 
143 ;  a  work  of  merit ;  the  sense  and  learning  belong  to  the  author — 
his  prejudices  are  those  of  his  profession. 

y  Monasteriinn  Gregorianum  in  ejusdem  Beali  Gregorii  aedibus  ad 
clivum  Scauri  prope  ecclesiam  S.  S.  Juhannis  et  Paulf  in  honorem  St. 
Andreas.  (John,  in  Vit.  Greg.  1.  i.  c.  6.  Greg.  1.  vii.  episl.  13.)  This 
house  and  monastery  were  situate  on  the  side  of  the  Caelian  hill  which 
fronts  the  Palatine  ;  they  are  now  occupied  by  the  Camoldoli ;  San 
Gregorio  triumphs,  and  St.  Andrew  has  retired  to  a  small  chapel. 
Nardini,  Roma  Antica.  1,  iii.  c.  6,  p.  100.  Descrizzione  di  Roma,  lorn, 
i.  p.  442— 446 


own  elevation  :  and  his  humble  petition,  that  Maurice 
would  be  pleased  to  reject  the  choice  of  the  Romans, 
could  only  serve  to  exalt  his  character  in  the  eyes  of 
the  emperor  and  the  public.  When  the  fatal  mandate 
was  pronounced,  Gregory  solicited  the  aid  of  some 
friendly  merchants  to  convey  him  in  a  basket  beyond 
the  gates  of  Rome,  and  modestly  concealed  himself 
some  days  among  the  woods  and  mountains,  till  his 
retreat  was  discovered,  as  it  is  said,  by  a  celestial 
light. 

The  pontificate  of  Gregory  the  Great,  Pom;ncale  of 
which  lasted  thirteen  years  six  mouths  Gregory  the 
and  ten  days,  is  one  of  the  most  edify-  6r^;'i')l-9o'rst' 
ing  periods  of  the  history  of  the  church.  Feb.  8.—° 
His  virtues  and  even  his  faults,  a  singu-  A.  1).  604. 
lar  mixture  of  simplicity  and  cunning,  March  12. 
of  pride  and  humility,  of  sense  and  superstition,  were 
happily  suited  to  his  station  and  to  the  temper  of  the 
times.  In  his  rival,  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
he  condemned  the  antichristian  title  of  universal  bish- 
op, which  the  successor  of  St.  Peter  was  too  haughty 
to  concede,  and  too  feeble  to  assume  ;  His  spiritual 
and  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  of  Gre-  office, 
gory  was  confined  to  the  triple  character  of  bishop  of 
Rome,  primate  of  Italy,  and  apostle  of  the  west.  He 
frequently  ascended  the  pulpit,  and  kindled,  by  his 
rude,  though  pathetic,  eloquence,  the  congenial  pas- 
sions of  his  audience  :  the  language  of  the  Jewish  pro- 
phets was  interpreted  and  applied,  and  the  minds  of 
the  people,  depressed  by  tlieir  present  calamines, 
were  directed  to  the  hopes  and  fears  of  the  invisible 
world.  His  precepts  and  example  defined  the  model 
of  the  Roman  liturgy;7  the  distribution  of  the  parish- 
es, the  calendar  of  festivals,  the  order  of  processions, 
the  service  of  the  priests  and  deacons,  the  variety  and 
change  of  sacerdotal  garments.  Till  the  last  days  of 
his  life,  he  officiated  in  the  canon  of  the  mass,  which 
continued  above  three  hours  ;  the  Gregorian  chant1 
has  preserved  the  vocal  and  instrumental  music  of  the 
theatre,  and  the  rough  voices  of  the  barbarians  attemp- 
ted to  imitate  the  melody  of  the  Roman  school.b  Ex- 
perience had  shown  him  the  efficacy  of  these  solemn 
and  pompous  rites,  to  soothe  the  distress,  to  confirm 
the  faith,  to  mitigate  the  fierceness,  and  to  dispel  the 
dark  enthusiasm,  of  the  vulgar,  and  he  readily  for- 
gave their  tendency  to  promote  the  reign  of  priesthood 
anil  superstition.  The  bishops  of  Italy  and  the  ad- 
jacent islands  acknowledged  the  Roman  pontiff  as 
their  special  metropolitan.  Even  the  existence,  the 
union,  or  the  translation  of  episcopal  seats,  was  deci- 
ded by  his  absolute  discretion:  and  his  successful 
inroads  into  the  provinces  of  Greece,  of  Spain,  and  of 
Gaul,  might  countenance  the  more  lofty  pretensions 
of  succeeding  popes.  He  interposed  to  prevent  the 
abuses  of  popular  elections  ;  his  jealous  care  maintained 
the  purity  of  faith  and  discipline,  and  the  apostolic 
shepherd  assiduously  watched  over  the  faith  and  disci- 
pline of  the  subordinate  pastors.  Under  his  reign,  the 
Arians  of  Italy  and  Spain  were  reconciled  to  the 
catholic  church,  and  the  conquest  cf  Britain  reflects 
less  glory  on  the  name  of  Caesar,  than  on  that  of  Gre- 
gory the  first.    Instead  of  six  legions,  forty  monks 


z  The  Lord's  prayer  consists  of  half  a  dozen  lines  ;  the  Sacramen- 
tarius  and  Antiphnnarius  of  Gregory  fill  SS0  folio  pages  ;  (torn.  iii.  P.. 
i.  p.  1— 830.)  yet  these  only  constitute  a  part  of  the  Ordo  Romany* 
which  Mabiflon  has  illustrated  and  Fleury  has  abridged.  (Hist. 
Eccles.  torn.  viii.  p.  139 — 132.) 

a  I  learn  from  the  Abb*'*  Dubos,  (Reflexions  sur  la  Poesie  el  la  Pein- 
lure.  lorn.  iii.  p.  174, 175  )  that  the  simplicity  of  the  Ambrosian  chant 
was  confined  to  four  modes,  while  the  more  perfect  harmony  of  the 
Gregorian  comprised  the  eight  modes  or  fifteen  chords  of  the  ancient 
music.  He  observes  (p.  332.)  that  the  connoisseurs  admire  the  pre- 
face  and  many  passages  of  the  Gregorian  office 

b  John  the  deacon flu  Vit.  Greg.  f.  ii.  c.  7.)  expresses  the  early  cop- 
tempt  of  the  Italians  for  Tramontane  singing.  Alpini  scilicet  corpora 
vocum  suarum  tonitruis  altisone  perstrepenlia,  susceplce  modulation 
dulcedinem  proprie  non  resultant:  quia  bibuli  gutturis  barbara  feri- 
tas  dum  inrlexionibus  et  repercussionibus  mitein  nililur  edere  canli- 
lenam,  naturali  quodam  fragore  quasi  plaustra  per  gradus  confuse 
sonantia  rigidas  voces  jactat,  &c.  In  the  lime  of  Charlemagne,  the 
Franks,  though  with  some  reluctance,  admitted  the  justice  of  the 
reproach.   Muratori,  Dissert  xxv. 


Chap.  VII. 


OF  THE  ROMAN  KMPIRK. 
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were  embarked  for  that  distant  island,  and  the  pontiff 
lamented  the  austere  duties  which  forhade  him  to 
partake  the  perils  of  their  spiritual  warfare.  In  less 
than  iwo  years  he  could  announce  lo  the  archbishop 
of  Alexandria,  that  they  had  baptized  the  king  of 
Kent  with  ten  thousand  of  his  Anglo-Saxons,  and  that 
the  Roman  missionaries,  like  those  of  the  primitive 
church,  were  armed  only  with  spiritual  and  superna- 
tural powers.  The  credulity  or  the  prudence  of  Gre- 
gory was  always  disposed  to  confirm  the  truths  of 
religion  by  the  evidence  of  "hosts,  miracles,  and  resur- 
rections;0 and  posterity  has  paid  to  his  memory  the 
same  tribute,  which  he  freely  granted  to  the  virtue  of 
his  own  or  the  preceding  generation.  The  celestial 
honours  have  been  liberally  bestowed  by  the  authority 
of  the  popes,  but  Gregory  is  the  last  of  their  own 
order  whom,  they  have  presumed  to  inscribe  in  the 
calendar  of  saints, 
and  temporal  Their  temporal  power  insensibly  arose 
government ;  fr,,m  the  calamities  of  the  times;  and 
the  Roman  bishops,  who  have  deluged  Europe  and 
Asia  with  blood,  were  compelled  to  reign  as  the  minis- 
ters of  charity  and  peace.  I.  The  church  of  Rome, 
as  it  ha*  been  formerly  observed,  was  endowed  with 
ample  possessions  in  Italy,  Sicily,  and  the  more  dis- 
tant provinces;  and  her  agents,  who  were  commonly 
subdeacons,  had  acquired  a  civil,  and  even  criminal, 
jurisdiction  over  their  tenants  and  husbandmen.  The 
successor  of  St.  Peter  administered  his 
patrimony  with  the  temper  of  a  vigilant 
and  moderate  landlord  ;d  and  the  epistles  of  Gregory 
are  filled  with  salutary  instructions  to  abstain  from 
doubtful  or  vexatious  law-suits  ;  to  preserve  the  integ- 
rity of  weights  and  measures  ;  to  grant  every  reason- 
able delay,  and  to  reduce  the  capitation  of  the  slaves 
of  the  glebe,  who  purchasetl  the  right  of  marriage  by 
the  payment  of  an  arbitrary  fine.e  The  rent  or  the 
produce  of  these  estates  was  transported  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Tiber,  at  the  risk  and  expense  of  the  pope  ;  in 
the  use  of  wealth  he  acted  like  a  faithful  steward  of 
the  church  and  the  poor,  and  liberally  applied  to  their 
wants  the  inexhaustible  resources  of  abstinence  and 
order.  The  voluminous  account  of  his  receipts  and 
disbursements  was  kept  above  three  hundred  years  in 
the  Lateran,  as  the  model  of  christian  economy.  On 
the  four  great  festivals,  he  divided  their  quarterly  al- 
lowance to  the  clergy,  to  his  domestics,  to  the  monas- 
teries, the  churches,  the  places  of  burial,  the  alms- 
houses,  and  the  hospitals  of  Rome,  and 
the  rest  of  the  diocese.  On  the  first 
day  of  every  month,  he  distributed  to  the  poor,  accor- 
ding to  the  season,  their  stated  portion  of  corn,  wine, 
cheese,  vegetables,  oil,  fish,  fresh  provisions,  clothes, 
and  money  ;  and  his  treasures  were  continually  sum- 
moned to  satisfy,  in  his  name,  the  extraordinary  de- 
mands of  indigence  and  merit.  The  instant  distress 
of  the  sick  and  helpless,  of  strangers  and  pilgrims, 
was  relieved  by  the  bounty  of  each  day,  and  of  every 
hour  ;  nor  would  the  pontiff"  indulge  himself  in  a  fru- 
gal repast,  till  he  had  sent  the  dishes  from  his  own  ta- 
ble to  some  objects  deserving  of  his  compassion.  The 
misery  of  the  times  had  reduced  the  nobles  and  ma- 
trons of  Rome  to  accept,  without  a  blush,  the  benevo- 
lence of  the  church  :  three  thousand  virgins  received 

c  A  French  critic  (Pelriis  Gassan villus,  Opera,  lorn.  ii.  p.  103—112.) 
has  vindicated  the  right  of  Gregory  lo  the  entire  nonsPnse  of  the  Dia- 
logues. Dupin  (torn.  v.  p.  138.)  does  not  think  that  any  one  will 
vouch  for  the  truth  of  all  these  miracles:  I  should  like  to  know  /tow 
vimu/  of  them  tie  believed  himself. 

d  Baronius  is  unwilling  to  expatiate  on  the  care  of  the  patrimo- 
nies, lest  lie  should  betray  thai  they  c  onsisted  not  of  kingdoms  but 
farms.  The  French  writers,  the  Benedictine  editors,  (torn.  iv.  1.  iii. 
p.  272,  &c.)  and  Fleury,  (torn.  viii.  p.  29,  &c.)  are  not  afraid  of  enter- 
in?  into  these  humble  though  useful  details;  and  the  humanity  of 
Fleury  dwells  on  I  lie  social  virtues  of  Gregory. 

e  I  much  suspect  that  this  pecuniary  fine  on  the  marriages  of  vil- 
lains produced  the  famous,  and  often  fabulous,  right  de  cuissage,  de 
marqurtte.  &C.  W.lh  the  consent  of  her  husband,  a  handsome  bride 
might  commute  the  payment  in  the  arms  of  a  young  landlord,  and 
the  mutual  favour  might  afford  a  precedent  of  local  rather  than  legal 
tyranny. 


their  food  and  raiment  from  the  hand  of  their  benefac- 
tor; and  many  bishops  of  Italy  escaped  fnm  the  bar- 
barians to  the  hospitable  threshold  if  the  Vatican. 
Gregory  might  justly  be  styled  the  father  i  f  his  coun- 
try ;  and  such  was  the  extreme  sensibility  of  his  con- 
science, that,  for  the  death  of  a  beggar  who  had  perish- 
ed in  the  streets,  he  interdicted  himself  during  several 
days  from  the  exercise  of  sacerdotal  functions.  II. 
The  misfortunes  of  Rome  involved  the  apostolical  pas- 
tor in  the  business  of  peace  and  war;  and  it  might  be 
doubtful  to  himself,  whether  piety  or  ambition  promp- 
ted him  lo  supply  the  place  of  his  absent  sovereign. 
Gregory  awakened  the  emperor  from  a  long  slumber, 
exposed  the  guilt  or  incapacity  of  the  exarch  and  his 
inferior  ministers,  complained  that  the  veterans  were 
withdrawn  from  Rome  for  the  defence  of  Spoleto, 
encouraged  the  Italians  to  guard  their  cities  and  altars  ; 
and  condescended,  in  the  crisis  of  danger,  to  name  the 
tribunes,  and  to  direct  the  operations  of  the  provincial 
troops.  But  the  martial  spirit  of  the  pope  was  checked 
by  the  scruples  of  humanity  and  religion  :  the  im- 
position of  tribute,  tliouffh  it  was  employed  in  the 
Italian  war,  he  freely  condemned  as  odious  ai;d  oppres- 
sive; while  he  protected,  against  the  imperial  edicts, 
the  pious  cowardice  of  the  soldiers  who  deserted  a 
military  for  a  monastic  life.  If  we  may  credit  I  is 
own  declarations,  it  would  have  been  easy  for  Greg<  rv 
to  exterminate  the  Lombards  by  their  domestic  tac- 
tions, without  leaving  a  king,  a  duke,  or  a  couiit,  to 
save  that  unfortunate  nation  from  the  vengeance  of 
their  foes.  As  a  christian  bishop,  he  preferred  the  sal- 
utary offices  of  peace  ;  his  mediation  appeased  the  tu- 
mult of  arms  ;  but  he  was  too  conscious  of  the  arts  of 
the  Greeks,  and  the  passions  of  the  Lombards,  to  en- 
gage his  sacred  promise  for  the  observance  of  the 
truce.  Disappointed  in  the  hope  of  a  general  and 
lasting  treaty,  be  presumed  to  save  his  country,  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  emperor  or  the  ex-  The  saviour  of 
arch.  The  sword  of  the  enemy  was  sus-  Rome, 
pended  over  Rome  ;  it  was  averted  by  the  mild  elo- 
quence and  seasonable  gifts  of  the  pontiff,  who  com- 
manded the  respect  of  heretics  and  barbarians.  The 
merits  of  Gregory  were  treated  by  the  Byzantine  court 
with  reproach  and  insult  ;  but  in  the  attachment  of  a 
grateful  people,  he  found  the  purest  reward  of  a  citi- 
zen, and  the  best  right  of  a  sovereign.' 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Revolution  of  Persia  after  tlie  death  of  Chosroes  or  JVm- 
shirvan, — His  son  Hormoiiz,  a  tyrant,  is  deposed. — 
Usurpation  of  Bahrain. — Flight  and  restoration  of 
Chosroes  II. — His  g  ratitude  to  the  Romans. — The  cha- 
gan  of  the  Avars. —  Revolt  of  the  army  against  Mau- 
rice.— His  death. — Tyranny  of  Phocas. — Elevation  of 
Heraclins. —  The  Persian  war. —  Chosroes  subdues  Sy- 
ria, Egypt,  and  Asia  Minor. — Siege  of  Constantinople 
hi/  the  Persians  and  Avars. — Persian  expeditions. — 
Victories  and  triumphs  of  Heraclhts. 

The  conflict  of  Rome  and  Persia  was  Comest  of  Rome 
prolonged  from  the  death  of  Crassus  to  and  Persia, 
the  reign  of  Heraclins.  An  experience  of  seven  hun- 
dred years  might  convince  the  rival  nations  of  the 
impossibility  of  maintaining  their  conquests  beyond 
the  fatal  limits  of  the  Tigris'and  Euphrates.  Yet  the 
emulation  of  Trajan  and  Julian  was  awakened  by  the 
trophies  of  Alexander,  and  the  sovereigns  of  Persia 
indulged  the  ambitious  hope  of  restoring  the  empire 
of  Cyrus.a    Such  extraordinary  efforts  of  power  and 


f  The  temporal  reign  of  Gregory  1,  is  ably  exposed  by  Sigonius  in 
the  first  book,  de  Regno  Italise.   See  his  works,  torn.  ii.  p  44—73. 

a  Missis  qui  .  .  .  reposrerent . .  .  veleres  Persarum  ac  Macedonian 
terminos,  sequi  invasumm  possessa  Cyro  et  post  Alexandre,  per  vani- 
loquentiam  ac  minus  jaciebat.    Tacit.  Anna),  vi.  31.    Such  was  the 
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courage  will  always  command  the  attention  of  poste- 
rity ;  but  the  events  by  which  the  fate  of  nations  is 
not  materially  changed,  leave  a  faint  impression  on  the 
page  of  history,  and  the  patience  of  the  reader  would 
be  exhausted  by  the  repetition  of  the  same  hostilities, 
undertaken  without  cause,  prosecuted  without  glory, 
and  terminated  without  effect.  The  arts  of  negocia- 
tinn,  unknown  to  the  simple  greatness  of  the  senate 
and  the  Cajsars,  were  assiduously  cultivated  by  the 
Byzantine  princes;  and  the  memorials  of  their  perpe- 
tual embassies h  repeat,  with  the  same  uniform  pro- 
lixity, the  language  of  falsehood  and  declamation,  the 
insolence  of  the  barbarians,  and  the  servile  temper  of 
the  tributary  Greeks.  Lamenting  the  barren  super- 
fluity of  materials,  I  have  studied  to  compress  the 
narrative  of  these  uninteresting  transactions  :  but  the 
just  Nushirvan  is  still  applauded  as  the  model  of  ori- 
ental kings,  and  the  ambition  of  his  grandson  Chosroes 
prepared  the  revolution  of  the  east,  which  was  speedily 
accomplished  by  the  arms  and  the  religion  of  the  suc- 
cessors of  Mahomet. 

_  .  .  In  the  useless  altercations  that  precede  1 
Conquest  (if        ,  .  ,  ...    1  , 

Yemen  b>    and  justify  the  quarrels  ot  princes,  the 

Nushirvan,  Greeks  and  the  ba'rbarians  accused  each 
A.  D.  5,  c.  othPr  0f  violating  the  peace  which  had 
been  concluded  between  the  two  empires  about  f  ur 
years  before  the  death  of  Justinian.  The  sovereign  of 
Persia  and  India  aspired  to  reduce  under  his  obedience 
the  province  of  Yemen  or  Arabia  c  Felix;  the  distant 
land  of  myrrh  and  frankincense,  which  had  escaped, 
rather  than  opposed,  the  conquerors  of  the  east.  Afier 
the  defeat  of  Abrahah  under  the  walls  of  Mecca,  the 
discord  of  his  sons  and  brothers  gave  an  easy  entrance 
to  the  Persians  :  they  chased  the  strangers  of  Abys- 
sinia beyond  the  Red  sea;  and  a  native  prince  of  the 
ancient  Homerites  was  restored  to  the  throne  as  the 
vassal  or  viceroy  of  the  great  Nushirvan.d  But  the  ne- 
phew of  Justinian  declared  his  resolution  to  avenge  the 
injuries  of  his  christian  ally  the  prince  of  Abyssinia,  as 
they  suggested  a  decent  pretence  to  discontinue  the  an- 
nual tribute,  which  was  poorly  disguised  by  the  name  of 
pension.  The  churches  of  Persarmenia  were  oppres- 
sed by  the  intolerant  spirit  of  the  Magi;  they  secretly 
invoked  the  protector  of  the  christians,  and  after  the 
pious  murder  of  their  satraps,  the  rebels  were  avowed 
and  supported  as  the  brethren  and  subjects  of  the 
Roman  emperor.  The  complaints  of  Nushirvan  were 
disregarded  by  the  Byzantine  court;  Justin  yielded  to 
the  importunities  of  the  Turks,  who  offered  an  alliance 
against  the  common  enemy  ;  and  the  Persian  monarchy 
was  threatened  at  the  same  instant  by  the  united  forces 
of  Europe,  of  ..Ethiopia,  and  of  Scythia.  At  the  age 
of  fourscore  the  sovereign  of  the  east  would  perhaps 
have  chosen  the  peaceful  enjoyment  of  his  glory  and 
His  last  war  wiih  greatness  ;  but  as  soon  as  war  became 
the  [{emails,  inevitable,  be  took  the  field  with  the 
A.  D.  572,  &c.  aiacrity  of  youth,  whilst  the  aggressor 
trembled  in  the  palace  of  Constantinople.  Nushirvan, 
or  Chosroes,  conducted  in  person  the  siege  of  Dara  ; 
and  although  that  important  fortress  bad  been  le  t  des- 
titute nf  troops  and  magazines,  the  valour  of  the  inha- 
bitants resisted  above  five  months  the  archers,  the  ele- 
phants, and  the  military  engines  of  the  great  king.  In 


laminate  of  the  Arsacides :  I  have  repeatedly  marked  the  lofty  claims 
of  the  Sassanians. 

b  See  the  embassies  of  Menander,  extracted  and  preserved  in  the 
tenth  century  by  the  order  of  Constamine  Porphyrogenhus. 

c  The  general  independence  of  the  Arabs,  which  cannot  be  admit- 
ted without  many  limitations,  is  blindly  asserted  in  a  separale  disser- 
tation of  the  author  of  the  Universal  History,  vol.  xx.  p.  19G— 230. 
A  perpotual  miracle  is  supposed  to  have  guarded  the  prophecy  in 
favour  of  the  posterity  of  Ishinael ;  and  these  learned  bisots  are  not 
afraid  to  risk  the  truth  of  Christianity  on  this  frail  and  slippery  foun- 
dation. 

d  D'Herbelot,  Sibliolli.  Orient,  p.  477.  Pocock,  Specimen  Hist. 
Arabum,  p.  G4,  65.  Falht-r  Pagi  (Critica,  loin.  ii.  p.  G46.>  has  proved 
that,  after  ten  years'  peace,  the  Persian  war,  which  continued  twenty 
years,  was  renewed  A.  D.  571.  Mahomet  was  born  A.  1).  5G9,  in  the 
year  of  the  elephant,  or  the  defeat  of  Abrahah  ;  (Gagnier,  Vie  de 
Mahomet,  lorn.  i.  n.  89,  90.  98.)  and  this  account  allows  two  years  for 
the  conquest  of  Yemen. 


the  meanwhile  his  general  Adarman  advanced  from 
Babylon,  traversed  the  desert,  passed  the  Euphrates, 
insulted  the  suburbs  of  Antiocb,  reduced  to  ashes  the 
city  of  Apamea,  and  laid  the  spoils  of  Syria  at  the 
feet  of  his  master,  whose  perseverance  in  the  midst  of 
winter  at  length  subverted  the  bulwark  of  the  east. 
But  these  losses,  which  astonished  the  provinces  and 
the  court,  produced  a  salutary  effect  in  the  repentance 
and  abdication  of  the  emperor  Justin  :  a  new  spirit 
arose  in  the  Byzantine  councils;  and  a  truce  of  three 
years  was  obtained  by  the  prudence  of  Tiberius. 
That  seasonable  interval  was  employed  in  the  prepara- 
tions of  war;  and  the  voice  of  rumour  proclaimed  to 
the  world,  that  from  the  distant  countries  of  the  Alps 
and  the  Rhine,  from  Scythia,  Ma?sia,  Pannonia,  Illyri- 
cum,  and  Isauria,  the  strength  of  the  imperial  cavalry- 
was  reinforced  with  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
soldiers.  Yet  the  king  of  Persia,  without  fear,  or 
without  faith,  resolved  to  prevent  the  attack  of  the 
enemy:  again  passed  the  Euphrates,  and  dismissing 
the  ambassadors  of  Tiberius,  arrogantly  commanded 
them  to  await  his  arrival  at  Caisarea,  the  metropolis 
of  the  Cappadocian  provinces.  The  two  armies  en- 
countered each  other  in  the  battle  of  Melitene:  the 
barbarians,  who  darkened  the  air  with  a  cloud  of  ar- 
rows, prolonged  their  line,  and  extended  their  wings 
across  the  plain  ;  while  the  Romans,  in  deep  and  solid 
bodies,  expected  to  prevail  in  closer  action,  by  the 
weight  of  their  swords  and  lances.  A  Scythian  chief, 
who  commanded  their  right  wing,  suddenly  turned  the 
flank  of  the  enemy,  attacked  their  rear-guard  in  the 
presence  of  Chosroes,  penetrated  to  the  midst  of  the 
camp,  piilaged  the  royal  tent,  profaned  the  eternal  fire, 
loaded  a  train  of  camels  with  the  spoils  of  Asia,  cut 
bis  way  through  the  Persian  host,  and  returned  with 
songs  of  victor)'  to  his  friends,  who  had  consumed  the 
day  in  single  combats,  or  ineffectual  skirmishes.  The 
darkness  of  the  night,  and  the  separation  of  the  Ro- 
mans, afforded  the  Persian  monarch  an  opportunity  of 
revenge;  and  one  of  their  camps  was  swept  away  by 
a  rapid  and  impetuous  assault.  But  the  review  of  his 
loss,  and  the  consciousness  of  his  danger,  determined 
Chosroes  to  a  speedy  retreat :  he  burnt,  in  his  passage, 
the  vacant  town  of  Melitene ;  and,  without  consulting 
the  safety  of  bis  troops,  boldly  swam  the  Euphrates 
on  the  back  of  an  elephant.  After  this  unsuccessful 
campaign,  the  want  of  magazines,  and  perhaps  some 
inroad  of  the  Turks,  obliged  him  to  disband  or  divide 
his  forces:  the  Romans  were  left  masters  ui  the  field, 
and  their  general,  Justinian,  advancing  to  the  relief  of 
the  Persarmenian  rebels,  erected  his  standard  on  the 
banks  of  the  Araxes.  The  great  Pompey  had  formerly 
halted  within  three  days'  march  of  the  Caspian  that 
inland  sea  was  explored,  for  the  first  time,  by  a  hostile 
fleet,' and  seventy  thousand  captives  were  transplanted 
from  Hyrcania  to  the  isle  of  Cyprus.  On  the  return 
of  spring,  Justinian  descended  into  the  fertile  plains 
of  Assyria,  the  flames  of  war  approached  the  residence 
of  Nushirvan,  the  indignant  monarch  His  death, 
sunk  into  the  grave,  and  his  last  edict  A.D.379. 
restrained  his  successors  from  exposing  their  person  in 
a  battle  against  the  Romans.  Yet  the  memory  of  this 
transient  affront  was  lost  in  the  glories  of  a  l"ng  reign; 
and  his  formidable  enemies,  after  indulging  their  dream 
of  conquest,  again  solicited  a  short  respite  from  the 
calamities  of  war.* 

e  He  had  vanquished  the  Albanians,  who  brousht  into  the  field 
12.000  horse  anil  G0.000  foot ;  but  he  dreaded  the  multitude  of  venom- 
ous reptiles,  whose  existence  may  admit  of  some  doubt,  as  well  at 
that  of  the  neiihbourins  Amazons.  Plutarch,  in  Pompeio,  torn.  ii.  p. 
1165,  1166. 

f  In  the  history  of  the  world  I  can  only  perceive  two  navies  on  the 
Caspian  :  1.  Of  the  Macedonians,  when  Patrocles,  the  admiral  of  the 
kinrs  of  Syria,  Seleucus  and  Antiochus,  descended  most  probably 
the  river  Oxus,  from  the  confines  of  India.  (Plin.  Hist.  Natur.  vi. 
21.)  2.  Of  the  Russians,  when  Peter  the  first  conducted  a  fle»l  and 
army  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Moscow  to  the  coast  of  Persi*. 
(Bell's  Travels,  volT  ii.  p  325—352.)  He  justly  observes,  that  such 
martial  pomp  had  never  been  displayed  on  the  Volga. 

g  For  these  Persian  wars  and  treaties,  see  Menander.  in  Everpt. 
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and  The  throne  of  Chosroes  Nushirvan 

vices'oMifs^on  was  filled  by  Hormouz,  or  Hormisdas, 

Hormouz,  the  eldest  or  the  most  favoured  of  his 

A.  D.  579-590.  sQns_   Wjtli  the  kingdoms  of  Persia  and 

India,  he,  inherited  the  reputation  and  example  of  his 
father,  the  service,  in  every  rank,  of  his  wise  and 
valiant  officers,  and  a  general  system  of  administra- 
tion, harmonized  by  time  and  political  wisdom  to  pro- 
mote the  happiness  of  the  prince  and  people.  But  the 
royal  youth  enjoyed  a  still  more  valuable  blessing,  the 
friendship  of  a  sage  who  had  presided  over  his  educa- 
tion, and  who  always  preferred  the  honour  to  the  in- 
terest of  his  pupil,  his  interest  to  his  inclination.  In 
a  dispute  with  the  Greek  and  Indian  philosophers, 
Buzurgh  had  once  maintained,  that  the  most  grievous 
misfortune  of  life  id  old  age  without  the  remembrance 
of  virtue ;  and  our  candour  will  presume  that  the  same 
principle  compelled  him,  during  three  years,  to  direct 
the  councils  of  the  Persian  empire.  His  zeal  was  re- 
warded by  the  gratitude  and  docility  of  Hormouz,  who 
acknowledged  himself  more  indebted  to  his  preceptor 
than  to  his  parent :  but  when  age  and  labour  had  im- 
paired the  strength,  and  perhaps  the  faculties,  of  this 
prudent  counsellor,  he  retired  from  court,  and  aban- 
doned the  youthful  monarch  to  his  own  passions  and 
those  of  his  favourites.  By  the  fatal  vicissitude  of 
human  affairs,  the  same  scenes  were  renewed  at  Cte- 
siphon,  which  had  been  exhibited  in  Rome  after  the 
death  of  Marcus  Antoninus.  The  ministers  of  flattery 
and  corruption,  who  had  been  banished  by  the  father, 
were  recalled  and  cherished  by  the  son  ;  the  disgrace 
and  exile  of  the  friends  of  Nushirvan  established  their 
tyranny;  and  virtue  was  driven  by  degrees  from  the 
mind  of  Hormouz,  from  his  palace,  and  from  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  state.  The  faithful  agents,  the  eyes 
and  ears  of  the  king,  informed  him  of  the  progress  of 
disorder,  that  the  provincial  governors  flew  to  their 
prey  with  the  fierceness  of  lions  and  eagles,  and  that 
their  rapine  and  injustice  would  teach  the  most  loyal 
of  his  subjects  to  abhor  the  name  and  authority  of  their 
sovereign.  The  sincerity  of  this  advice  was  punished 
with  death,  the  murmurs  of  the  cities  were  despised, 
their  tumults  wore  quelled  by  military  execution  ;  the 
intermediate  powers  between  the  throne  and  the  people 
were  abolished;  and  the  childish  vanity  of  Hormouz, 
who  affected  the  daily  use  of  the  tiara,  was  fond  of 
declaring,  that  he  alone  would  be  the  judge  as  well  as 
the  master  of  his  kingdom.  In  every  word,  and  in 
every  action,  the  son  of  Nushirvan  degenerated  from 
the  virtues  of  his  father.  His  avarice  defrauded  the 
troops;  his  jealous  caprice  degraded  the  satraps:  the 
palace,  the  tribunals,  the  waters  of  the  Tigris,  were 
stained  with  the  blood  of  the  innocent,  and  the  tyrant 
exulted  in  the  sufferings  and  execution  of  thirteen 
thousand  victims.  As  the  excuse  of  his  cruelty,  he 
sometimes  condescended  to  observe,  that  the  fears  of 
the  Persians  would  be  productive,  of  hatred,  and  that 
their  hatred  must  terminate  in  rebellion  ;  but  he  forgot 
that  his  own  guilt  and  folly  had  inspired  the  senti- 
ments which  he  deplored,  and  prepared  the  event 
which  he  so  justly  apprehended.  Exasperated  by 
long  and  hopeless  oppression,  the  provinces  of  Baby- 
lon, Susa,  and  Carmania  erected  the  standard  of  re- 
volt;  and  the  princes  of  Arabia,  India,  and  Scythia, 
refused  the  customary  tribute  to  the  unworthy  succes- 
sor of  Nushirvan.  The  arms  of  the  Romans,  in  slow 
sieges  and  frequent  inroads,  afflicted  the  frontiers  of 


Lesat.  p.  J13 — 125.  Theophanes  Byzant.  aptwl  PhoXium,  end.  lxiv. 
p.  77.  SO,  81.  Evasrrius,  1.  v.  c.  7— 15.  Theophylact,  1.  iii.  c.  9— 16. 
A'athi.is,  1.  iv.  p.  140. 

h  Buzurg  Mihir  may  be  considered,  in  his  character  and  station, 
as  the  Seneca  of  the  east;  but  his  virtues,  and  perhaps  his  faults, 
are  less  known  than  those  of  the  Roman,  who  appears  to  have  been 
much  more  loquacious.  The  Persian  sase  was  the  person  who  im- 
ported from  India  the  game  of  chess,  and  the  fables  of  Pilpay.  Such 
has  been  the  fame  of  his  wisdom  and  virtues,  that  the  christians 
claim  him  as  a  believer  in  the  gospel  ;  and  the  Mahometans  revere 
Buzurg  as  a  premature  Mussulman.  D'Herbelot,  Btbliotheque  Ori- 
entale,  p.  218. 


Mesopotamia  and  Assyria;  one  of  their  generals  pro- 
fessed himself  the  disciple  of  Scipio,  and  the  soldiers 
were  animated  by  a  miraculous  image  of  Christ,  whose 
mild  aspect  should  never  have  been  displayed  in  the 
front  of  battle.'  At  the  same  time,  the  eastern  pro- 
vinces of  Persia  were  invaded  by  the  great  khan,  who 
passed  the  Osus  at  the  head  of  three  or  four  hundred 
thousand  Turks.  The  imprudent  Hormouz  accepted 
their  perfidious  and  formidable  aid  ;  the  cities  of  Kho- 
rasan  or  Bactriana  were  commanded  to  open  their 
gates;  the  march  of  the  barbarians  towards  the  moun- 
tains of  Hyrcania  revealed  the  correspondence  of  the 
Turkish  and  Roman  arms;  and  their  union  must  have 
subverted  the  throne  of  the  house  of  Sassan. 

Persia  had  been  lost  by  a  king  ;  it  was  Exploits  of 
saved  by  a  hero.  After  his  revolt,  Va-  Bahrain, 
ranes  or  Bahram  is  stigmatized  by  the  A'  D"  ° 
son  of  Hormouz  as  an  ungraieful  slave:  the  proud  and 
ambiguous  reproach  of  despotism,  since  he  was  truly 
descended  from  the  ancient  princes  of  Rei,k  one  of  the 
seven  families  whose  splendid  as  well  as  substantial 
prerogatives  exalted  them  above  the  heads  of  the  Per- 
sian nobility.1  At  the  siege  of  Dara,  the  valour  of 
Bahrain  was  signalized  under  the  eyes  of  Nushirvan, 
and  both  the  father  and  son  successively  promoted  him 
to  the  command  of  armies,  the  government  of  Media, 
and  the  superintendance  of  the  palace.  The  popular 
prediction  which  marked  him  as  the  deliverer  of  Per- 
sia might  be  inspired  by  his  past  victories  and  extra- 
ordinary figure  :  the  epithet  Giuhin  is  expressive  of 
the  quality  of  dry  wood ;  he  had  the  strength  and  sta- 
ture of  a  giant,  and  his  savage  countenance  was  fanci- 
fully compared  to  that  of  a  wild  cat.  While  the  nation 
trembled,  while  Hormouz  disguised  his  terror  by  the 
name  of  suspicion,  and  his  servants  concealed  their 
disloyalty  under  the  mask  of  fear,  Bahram  alone  dis- 
played his  undaunted  courage  and  apparent  fidelity  : 
and  as  soon  as  he  found  that  no  more  than  twelve 
thousand  soldiers  would  follow  him  against  the  enemy, 
he  prudently  declared,  that  to  this  fatal  number  heaven 
had  reserved  the  honours  of  the  triumph.  The  steep 
and  narrow  descent  of  the  Pule  Rudbarm  or  Hyrca- 
nian  rock,  is  the  only  pass  through  which  an  army 
can  penetrate  into  the  territory  of  liei  and  the  plains 
of  Media.  From  the  commanding  heights,  a  band  of 
resolute  men  might  overwhelm  with  stones  and  darts 
the  myriads  of  the  Turkish  host:  their  emperor  and 
his  son  w'ere  transpierced  with  arrows;  and  the  fugi- 
tives were  left,  without  counsel  or  provisions,  to  the 
revenge  of  an  injured  people.  The  patriotism  of  the 
Persian  general  was  stimulated  by  his  affection  for  the 
city  of  his  forefathers;  in  the  hour  of  victory  every 
peasant  became  a  soldier,  and  every  soldier  a  hero ; 
and  their  ardour  was  kindled  hy  the  gorgeous  specta- 
cle of  beds,  and  thrones,  and  tables  of  massy  gold,  the 
spoils  of  Asia,  and  the  luxury  of  the  hostile  camp.  A 

i  See  the  imitation  of  Scip  in  in  Theophy lact,  1.  i, c»  14* j  the  imase) 
of  Christ,  1.  ii.  c.  3.  Hereafter  I  shall  speak  more  amply  of  the  chris- 
tian images- -I  had  almost  said  idols.  This,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  is 
the  oldest  «;£!!ffts'4'irr.sgc  of  divine  manufacture;  but  in  the  next 
thousand  years,  many  others  issued  from  the  same  workshop. 

k  Ragae,  or  Rei,  is  mentioned  in  the  apocryphal  hook  of  Tobit  as 
already  flourishing,  700  years  before  Christ,  under  thp  Assyrian  em- 
pire. Under  the  foreign  names  of  Europus  and  Arsacia,  1  his  city,  500 
stadia  to  the  south  of  the  Caspian  catps,  was  successively  embellished 
by  the  Macedonians  and  Parthians.  (Strabo,  1.  xi.  p.  790.)  lis  pran- 
deurand  popujousness  in  thp  ninth  century  is  exaggerated  beyond  the 
bounds  of  credibility  ;  but  Rei  has  been  since  ruined  by  wars  and  the 
un  wholesomeness  of  the  air.  Chard  in,  Voyaee  en  Perse,  loin.  i.  p. 
279,  280.    D'Herbelot,  Biblioth.  Oriental,  p.  714. 

1  Theophylact,  1.  iii.  c.  18.  The  story  of  the  seven  Persians  is  told 
in  the  third  book  of  Herodotus  ;  and  their  noble  descendants  are  of'en 
mentioned,  especially  in  the  fragments  of  Ctesias.  Yet  the  inde- 
pendence of  Olanes  (Herodot.  1.  iii.  c.  83,  S4.)  is  hostile  to  the  spirit 
of  despotism,  and  it  may  not  seem  probable  that  the  seven  families 
could  survive  the  revolutions  of  eleven  hundred  years.  They  might 
however  be  represented  by  the  seven  ministers  ;  (Brisson,  de  Regno 
Persico,  1.  i.  p.  190.)  and  some  Persian  nobles,  like  the  kings  of 
Pontus  (Polvb.  L  v.  p.  5-10.)  and  Cappadocia,  (Diodor.  Sicul.  1.  xxxi. 
toni.  ii.  p.  517.)  might  claim  their  descent  from  the  bold  companion* 
of  Darius. 

in  See  an  accurate  description  of  this  mountain  by  Olearius,  (Voy- 
age en  Perse,  p.  997,  998.)  who  ascended  it  with  much  difficulty  and 
danger  in  his  return  from  Ispahan  to  the  Caspian  sea. 
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prince  of  a  less  malignant  temper  could  not  easily 
nave  forgiven  his  benefactor,  and  the  secret  hatred  of 
Horniouz  was  envenomed  by  a  malicious  report,  that 
Bahram  had  privately  retained  the  most  precious  fruits 
of  his  Turkish  victory.  But  the  approach  of  a  Roman 
armv  on  the  side  of  the  Araxes  compelled  the  impla- 
cable tyrant  to  smile  and  to  applaud  ;  and  llie  toils  of 
Bahram  were  rewarded  with  the  permission  of  encoun- 
tering a  new  enemy,  by  their  skill  and  discipline  more 
formidable  than  a  Scythian  multitude.  Elated  by  bis 
recent  success,  he  despatched  a  herald  with  a  bold  de- 
fiance to  the  camp  of  the  Romans,  requesting  them  to 
fix  a  day  of  battle,  and  to  choose  whether  they  would 
pass  the  river  themselves,  or  allow  a  free  passage  to  the 
arms  of  the  great  king.  The  lie  utenant  of  the  emperor 
Maurice  preferred  the  safer  alternative,  ami  this  local 
circumstance,  which  would  have  enhanced  the  victory 
of  the  Persians,  rendered  their  defeat  more  bloody  and 
their  escape  more  difficult.  But  the  loss  of  his  sub- 
jects, and  the  danger  of  his  kingdom,  were  overbal-" 
anced  in  the  mind  of  Hormouz  by  the  disgrace  of  his 
personal  enemy  ;  and  no  sooner  had  Bahram  collected 
and  reviewed  his  forces,  than  he  received  from  a  royal 
messenger  the  insulting  gift  of  a  distaff,  a  spinning- 
wheel,  and  a  complete  suit  of  female  apparel.  Obe- 
dient to  the  will  of  his  sovereign,  he  showed  himself 
to  the  soldiers  in  this  unworthy  disguise:  they  Te- 
sented  his  ignominy  and  their  own;  a  shout  of  rebel- 
lion ran  through  the  ranks,  and  the  general  accepted 
their  oaths  of  fidelity  and  vows  of  revenge. 

.  ,,.  A  second  messenger,  who  had  been 

His  rebellion.  .    ,       ,   .  ,    ,  .      ,  . 

commanded  to  bring  the  rebel  in  chains, 

was  trampled  under  the  feet  of  an  elephant,  and  mani- 
festoes were  diligently  circulated,  exhorting  the  Per- 
sians to  assert  their  freedom  against  an  odious  and 
contemptible  tyrant.  The  defection  was  rapid  and 
universal  :  his  loyal  slaves  were  sacrificed  to  the  pub- 
lic, fury;  the  troops  deserted  to  the  standard  of  Bah- 
ram ;  and  the  provinces  again  saluted  the  deliverer  of 
his  country. 

Hormouz  is  de-  As  tne  Passes  were  faithfully  guaded, 
posed  and  im-  Hormouz  could  only  compute  the  num- 
pnsoned.  ^er  of  his  enemies  by  the  testimony  of  a 

guilty  conscience,  and  the  daily  defection  of  those  who, 
in  the  hour  of  his  distress,  avenged  their  wrongs,  or  for- 
got their  obligations.  He  proudly  displayed  the  ensigns 
of  royalty;  but  the  city  and  palace  of  Modain  had  al- 
ready escaped  from  the  hand  of  the  tyrant.  Among  the 
victims  of  his  cruelty,  Bindoes,  a  Sassanian  prince,  had 
been  cast  into  a  dungeon  :  his  fetters  were  broken  by 
the  zeal  and  courage  of  a  brother;  and  he  stood  before 
the  king  at  the  bead  of  those  trusty  guards,  who  bad 
been  chosen  as  the  ministers  of  his  confinement,  and 
perhaps  of  his  death.  Alarmed  by  the  hasty  intrusion 
and  bold  reproaches  of  the  captive,  Hormouz  looked 
round,  but  in  vain,  for  advice  or  assistance  ;  discovered 
that  his  strength  consisted  in  the  obedience  of  others, 
and  patiently  yielded  to  the  single  arm  of  Bindoes, 
who  dragged  him  from  the  throne  to  the  same  dungeon 
in  which  he  himself  had  been  so  lately  confined.  At 
the  first  tumult,  Cbosroes,  the  eldest  of  the  sons  of 
Hormouz,  escaped  from  the  city;  he  was  persuaded  to 
return  by  the  pressing  and  friendly  ivitation  of  Bin- 
does,  who  promised  to  seat  him  on  his  father's  throne, 
and  who  expected  to  reign  under  the  name  of  an  inex- 
perienced youth.  In  the  just  assurance  that  his  ac- 
complices could  neither  forgive  nor  hope  to  be  for- 
given, and  that  every  Persian  might  be  trusted  as  the 
judge  and  enemy  of  the  tyrant,  he  instituted  a  public 
trial  without  a  precedent  and  without  a  copy  in  (he 
annals  of  the  east.  The  son  of  Nushirvan,  who  had 
Requested  to  plead  in  his  own  defence,  was  introduced 
as  a  criminal  into  the  full  assembly  of  the  nobles  and 
satraps."   He  was  heard  with  decent  attention  as  long 

n  The  orientals  suppose  thai  Bahram  convened  this  assembly  and 
proclaimed  Chosroes  ;  but  Theophylact  i?,  in  this  instance,  more  dis- 
tinct and  credible. 


as  he  expatiated  on  the  advantages  of  order  and  obe- 
dience, the  danger  of  innovation,  and  the  inevitable 
discord  of  those  who  had  encouraged  each  other  to 
trample  on  their  lawful  and  hereditary  sovereign.  By 
a  pathetic  appeal  to  their  humanity,  he  extorted  that 
pity  which  is  seldom  refused  to  the  fallen  fortunes  of 
a  king;  and  while  they  beheld  the  abject  posture  and 
squalid  appearance  of  the  prisoner,  his  tears,  his 
chains,  and  the  marks  of  ignominious  stripes,  it  was 
impossible  to  forget  how  recently  they  had  adored  the 
divine  splendour  of  his  diadem  and  purple.  But  an 
angry  murmur  arose  in  the  assembly  as  soon  as  he 
presumed  to  vindicate  his  conduct,  and  to  applaud  the 
victories  of  his  reign.  He  defined  the  duties  of  a  king, 
and  the  Persian  nobles  listened  with  a  smile  of  con- 
tempt ;  they  were  fired  with  indignation  when  he  dared 
to  vilify  the  character  of  Chosroes;  and  by  the  indis- 
creet offer  of  resigning  the  sceptre  to  the  second  of  his 
sons,  he  subscribed  his  own  condemnation,  and  sacri- 
ficed the  life  of  his  innocent  favourite.  The  mangled 
bodies  of  the  boy  and  his  mother  were  exposed  to  the 
people ;  the  eyes  of  Hormouz  were  pierced  with  a  hot 
needle;  and  the  punishment  of  the  father  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  coronation  of  his  eldest  Elevation  of  his 
son.  Chosroes  bad  ascended  the  throne  son  Chosroes. 
without  guilt,  and  his  piety  strove  to  alleviate  the 
misery  of  the  abdicated  monarch;  from  the  dungeon 
he  removed  Hormouz  to  an  apartment  of  the  palace, 
supplied  with  liberality  the  consolations  of  sensual 
enjoyment,  and  patiently  endured  the  furious  sallies 
of  his  resentment  and  despair.  He  might  despise 
the  resentment  of  a  blind  and  unpopular  tyrant,  but 
the  tiara  was  trembling  on  his  head,  till  he  could 
subvert  the  power,  or  acquire  the  friendship,  of  the 
great  Bahram,  who  sternly  denied  the  justice  of  a 
revolution,  in  which  himself  and  his  soldiers,  the  true 
representatives  of  Persia,  had  never  been  consulted. 
The  offer  of  a  general  amnesty,  and  of  the  second  rank 
in  his  kingdom,  was  answered  by  an  epistle  from 
Bahram,  friend  of  the  gods,  conqueror  of  men,  and 
enemy  of  tyrants,  the  satrap  of  satraps,  general  of  the 
Persian  armies,  and  a  prince  adorned  with  the  title  of 
eleven  virtups."  He  commands  Chosroes,  the  son  of 
Hormouz,  to  shun  the  example  and  fate  of  his  father, 
to  confine  the  traitors  who  had  been  released  from 
their  chains,  to  deposit  in  some  holy  place  the  diadem 
w  hich  he  had  usurped,  and  to  accept  from  his  gracious 
benefactor  the  pardon  of  his  faults  and  the  government 
of  a  province.  The  rebel  might  not  be  proud,  and  the 
king  most  assuredly  was  not  humble;  but  the  one  was 
conscious  of  his  strength,  the.  other  was  sensible  of  his 
w  eakness  :  and  even  the  modest  language  of  his  reply 
still  left  room  for  treaty  and  reconciliation.  Chosroes 
led  into  the  field  the  slaves  of  the  palace  and  the  popu- 
lace of  the  capital :  they  beheld  with  terror  the  ban- 
ners of  a  veteran  army;  they  were  encompassed  and 
surprised  by  the  evolutions  of  the  general ;  and  the 
satraps  who  had  deposed  Hormouz,  received  the  pun- 
ishment of  their  revolt,  or  expiated  their  first  treason 
by  a  second  and  more  criminal  act  of  disloyalty.  The 
life  and  liberty  of  Chosroes  were  saved,  hut  he  was 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  imploring  aid  or  refuge  in 
some  foreign  land  ;  and  the  implacahle  Bindoes,  anx- 
ious to  secure  an  unquestionable  title.  Death  of  Hor 
hastily  returned  to  the  palace,  and  end-  mouz, 
ed,  with  a  bow-string,  the  wretched  ex-  A.  D.  590. 
isterice  of  the  son  of  Nushirvan. f 

While  Chosroes  despatched  the  pre-  chosroes  flies  10 
parations  of  his  retreat,  he  deliberated     the  Romans. 


o  See  the  words  of  Theophylact,  1.  iv.c.  7.  B»(i(i  ciu(  in;  iio'f, 
*€Z.*V  5vv*fttxs,  &c.    In  his  answer,  Chosroes  styles  himself  *vtr* 

Xap.fo.asn,-  i«,oti  .  .  .  .  S  t-.u;  Ao-imt;    (the  genii)  ui<r5ovfM»«it. 

This  is  genuine  oriental  bombast. 

p  Theophylact  (1.  iv.  c.  7.)  imputes  the  death  of  Hormouz  to  his 
son,  by  whose  command  he  was  beaten  to  death  with  clubs.  I  have 
followed  the  milder  account  of  Khondemir  and  Eulychius,  and  shall 
always  be  content  with  ihe  slightest  evidence  to  extenuate  the  crims 
of  parricide. 
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with  his  remaining  friends,""  whether  he  should  lurk  in 
the  valleys  of  mount  Caucasus,  or  fly  to  the  tents  of 
the  Turks,  or  solicit  the  protection  of  the  emperor. 
The  long  emulation  of  the  successors  of  Artaxerxes 
and  Constantine  increased  his  reluctance  to  appear  as 
a  suppliant  in  a  rival  court;  but  he  weighed  the  forces 
of  the  Romans,  and  prudently  considered,  that  the 
neighbourhood  of  Syria  would  render  his  escape  more 
easy,  and  their  succours  more  effectual.  Attended 
only  by  his  concubines,  and  a  troop  of  thirty  guards, 
he  secretly  departed  from  the  capital,  followed  the 
banks  of  the  Euphrates,  traversed  the  desert,  and 
halted  at  the  distance  of  ten  miles  from  Circesium. 
About  the  third  watch  of  the  night,  the  Roman  praefect 
was  informed  of  his  approach,  and  he  introduced  the 
royal  stranger  to  the  fortress  at  the  dawn  of  day. 
From  thence  the  king  of  Persia  was  conducted  to  the 
more  honourable  residence  of  Hierapolis  ;  and  Maurice 
dissembled  his  pride,  and  displayed  his  benevolence, 
at  the  reception  of  the  letters  and  ambassadors  of  the 
grandson  of  Nushirvan.  They  humbly  represented 
the  vicissitudes  of  fortune  and  the  common  interest  of 
princes,  exaggerated  the  ingratitude  of  Bahrain,  the 
agent  of  the  evil  principle,  and  urged  with  specious 
argument,  that  it  was  for  the  advantage  of  the  Ro- 
mans themselves  to  support  the  two  monarchies  which 
balance  the  world,  the  two  great  luminaries  by  whose 
salutary  influence  it  is  vivified  and  adorned.  The  anx- 
iety of  Chosroes  was  soon  relieved  by  the  assurance, 
that  the  emperor  had  espoused  the  cause  of  justice  and 
royalty;  but  Maurice  prudently  declined  the  expense 
and  delay  of  his  useless  visit  to  Constantinople.  In 
the  name  of  his  generous  benefactor,  a  rich  diadem 
was  presented  to  the  fugitive  prince,  with  an  inestima- 
ble gift  of  jewels  and  gold  ;  a  powerful  army  was 
assembled  on  the  frontiers  of  Syria  and  Armenia,  un- 
der the  command  of  the  valiant  and  faithful  Narses/ 
and  this  general,  of  his  own  nation,  and  his  own 
choice,  was  directed  to  pass  the  Tigris,  and  never  to 
sheathe  his  sword  till  he  had  restored  Chosroes  to  the 
throne  of  his  ancestors.  The  enterprise,  however 
splendid,  was  less  arduous  than  it  might  appear. 

Persia  had  already  repented  of  her  fatal 
rashness,  which  betrayed  the  heir  of  the 
house  of  Sassan  to  the  ambition  of  a  rebellious  sub- 
ject; and  the  bold  refusal  of  the  Magi  to  consecrate 
his  usurpation,  compelled  Bahram  to  assume  the  scep- 
tre, regardless  of  the  laws  and  prejudices  of  the  nation. 
The  palace  was  soon  distracted  with  conspiracy,  the 
city  with  tumult,  the  provinces  with  insurrection  ;  and 
the  cruel  execution  of  the  guilty  and  the  susppcted 
served  to  irritate  rather  than  subdue  the  public  dis- 
content. No  sooner  did  the  grandson  of  Nushirvan 
display  his  own  and  the  Roman  banners  beyond  the 
Tigris,  than  he  was  joined,  each  day,  by  the  increasing 
multitudes  of  the  nobility  and  people;  and  as  he  ad- 
vanced, he  received  from  every  side  the  grateful  offer- 
ings of  the  keys  of  his  cities  and  the  heads  of  his 
enemies.  As  soon  as  Modain  was  freed  from  the  pre- 
sence of  the  usurper,  the  loyal  inhabitants  obeyed  the 
first  summons  of  Mebodes  at  the  head  of  only  two 
thousand  borsp,  and  Chosroes  accepted  the  sacred  and 
precious  ornaments  of  the  palace  as  the  pledge  of  their 
truth,  and  a  presage  of  his  approaching  success.  Af- 
ter the  junction  of  the  imperial  troops,  which  Bahram 

q  After  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  the  Pompey  of  Lucan  (1.  viii.  25G 
■ — 4*5.)  holds  a  similar  debate.  He  was  himself  desirous  of  seeking 
the  Parihians ;  but  his  companions  abhorred  the  unnatural  alliance  ; 
and  the  adverse  prejudices  might  operate  as  forcibly  on  Chosroes  and 
his  companions,  who  could  describe,  with  the  same  vehemence,  the 
contrast  of  laws,  religion,  and  manners,  between  the  east  and  west. 

r  In  this  ace  there  were  three  warriors  of  the  name  of  Narses.  who 
have  been  often  confounded  :  (Paei,  Critica,  lorn.  ii.  p.  640.)  1.  A  Per- 
sannenian,  the  brother  of  Isaac  and  Armatius,  who,  after  a  successful 
action  acatnst  Belisarius,  deserted  from  his  Persian  sovereign,  and 
afterwards  served  in  the  Italian  war.  2.  The  eunuch  who  conquered 
Italy.  3.  The  restorer  of  Chosroes,  who  is  celebrated  in  the  poem  of 
Corippus,  (1.  iii.  220 — 227.)  as  excelsus  super  omnia  Venice  agmina 
....  habitu  modestus  ....  morum  probitale  placens,  virtuie  veren- 
dus  ;  fulmineus,  cautus,  vigilans,  ice. 
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vainly  struggled  to  prevent,  the  contest  was  decided 
by  two  battles  on  the  banks  of  the  Zab,  and  the  con- 
fines of  Media.    The  Romans,  with  the  an(]  gna[  vjcto 
faithful  subjects  of  Persia,  amounted  to  an    na  vlctory- 
sixty  thousand,  while  the  whole  force  of  the  usurper 
did  not  exceed  forty  thousand  men:  the  two  generals 
signalized  their  valour  and  ability,  but  the  victory  was 
finally  determined  by  the  prevalence  of  numbers  and 
discipline.    With  the  remnant  of  a  broken  army,  Bah- 
|  ram  fled  towards  the  eastern  provinces  of  the  Oxus  : 
I  the  enmity  of  Persia  reconciled  him  to     Death  of  Bah- 
the  Turks  ;  but  his  days  were  shortened  ram- 
by  poison,  perhaps  the  most  incurable  of  poisons;  the 
stings  of  remorse  and  despair,  and  the  bitter  remem- 
I  brance  of  lost  glory.    Yet  the  modern  Persians  still 
I  commemorate  the  exploits  of  Bahram;  and  some  ex- 
I  cellent  laws  have  prolonged  the  duration  of  his  trou- 
I  bled  and  transitory  reign. 

The  restoration  of  Chosroes  was  cele-  ,.  , 

.  .      .  .    .  .  .  ,    Kestoratton  and 

hrated  with  feasts  and  executions;  and  policy  of  Chos- 
the  music  of  the  royal  banquet  was  often  roes.'  „ 

J  <-j   ■  A.  D.  591— 603. 

disturbed  by  the  groans  oi  dying  or  mu- 
tilated criminals.  A  general  pardon  might  have  dif- 
fused comfort  and  tranquillity  through  a  country  which 
had  been  shaken  by  the  late  revolutions ;  yet,  before 
the  sanguinary  temper  of  Chosroes  is  blamed,  we 
should  learn  whether  the  Persians  had  not  been  accus- 
tomed either  to  dread  the  rigour,  or  to  despise  the 
weakness,  of  their  sovereign.  The  revolt  of  Bahram, 
and  the  conspiracy  of  the  satraps,  were  impartially 
punished  by  the  revenge  or  justice  of  the  conqueror; 
the  merits  of  Bindoes  himself  could  not  purify  his 
hand  from  the  guilt  of  royal  blood;  and  the  son  of 
Hormouz  was  desirous  to  assert  his  own  innocence,  and 
to  vindicate  the  sanctity  of  kings.  During  the  vigour 
of  the  Roman  power,  several  princes  were  seated  on  the 
throne,  of  Persia  by  the  arms  and  the  authority  of  the 
first  Cassars.  But  their  new  subjects  were  soon  dis- 
gusted with  the  vices  or  virtues  which  they  had  imbi- 
bed in  a  foreign  land  ;  the  instability  of  their  dominion 
gave  birth  to  a  vulgar  observation,  that  the  choice  of 
Rome  was  solicited  and  rejected  with  equal  ardour  by 
the  capricious  levity  of  oriental  slaves.5  But  the  glo- 
ry of  Maurice  was  conspicuous  in  the  long  and  fortu- 
nate reign  of  his  son  and  his  ally.  A  band  of  a  thou- 
sand Romans,  who  continued  to  guard  the  person  of 
Chosroes,  proclaimed  his  confidence  in  the  fidelity  of 
the  strangers;  his  growing  strength  enabled  him  to 
dismiss  this  unpopular  aid,  but  he  steadily  professed 
the  same  gratitude  and  reverence  to  his  adopted  father; 
and  till  the  death  of  Maurice,  the  peace  and  alliance 
of  the  two  empires  were  faithfully  maintained.  Yet 
the  mercenary  friendship  of  the  Roman  prince  had 
been  purchased  with  costly  and  important  gifts:  the 
strong  cities  of  Martyropolis  and  Dara  were  restored, 
and  the  Persarmenians  became  the  willing  subjects  of 
an  empire,  whose  eastern  limit  was  extended,  beyond 
the  example  of  former  times,  as  far  as  the  banks  of 
the  Araxes  and  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Caspian. 
A  pious  hope  was  indulged,  that  the  church  as  well  as 
the  state  might  triumph  in  this  revolution:  but  if 
Chosroes  had  sincerely  listened  to  the  christian  bish- 
ops, the  impression  was  erased  by  the  zeal  and-. elo- 
quence of  the  Magi:  if  be  was  armed  with  philosophic 
indifference,  he  accommodated  his  belief,  or  rather  his 
professions,  to  the  various  circumstances  of  an  exile 
and  a  sovereign.  The  imaginary  conversion  of  the 
king  of  Persia  was  reduced  to  a  local  and  superstitious 
veneration  for  Sergius,'  one  of  the  saints  of  Antioch, 

■  Experimentis  cognitum  est  barbaros  malle  Roma  petere  reges 
quam  habere.  These  experiments  are  admirably  represented  in  the 
invitation  and  expulsion  of  Vonones,  (Annal.  ii.  1 — 3.)  Tiridales, 
(Annal.  vi.  32— 44.)  and  Weherdates,  (Annal.  xi.  10.  xii.  10 — 14.)  The 
eye  of  Tacitus  seems  to  have  transpierced  the  camp  of  the  Parthians 
and  the  walls  of  the  harain. 

t  Sergius  and  his  companion  Bacchus,  who  are  said  to  have  suffered 
in  the  persecution  of  Maximian,  obtained  divine  honour  in  France, 
Italy,  Constantinople,  and  the  east.  Their  tomb  at  Rasaphe  was  fa- 
mous for  miracles,  and  that  Syrian  town  acquired  the  more  honoura- 
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who  heard  his  prayers  and  appeared  to  him  in  dreams ; 
he  enriched  his  shrine  with  offerings  of  gold  and  sil- 
ver, and  ascribed  to  his  invisible  patron  the  success 
of  his  arms,  and  the  pregnancy  of  Sira,  a  devout 
christian  and  the  best  beloved  of  his  wives."  The 
beauty  of  Sira,  or  Schirin,1  her  wit,  her  musical  ta- 
lents, are  still  famous  in  the  history  or  rather  in  the 
romances  of  the  east :  her  own  name  is  expressive,  in 
the  Persian  tongue,  of  sweetness  and  grace  ;  and  the 
epithet  of  Parviz  alludes  to  the  charms  of  her  royal 
lover.  Yet  Sira  never  shared  the  passion  which  she 
inspired,  and  the  bliss  of  Chosroes  was  tortured  by  a 
jealous  doubt,  that  while  he  possessed  her  person,  she 
had  bestowed  her  affections  on  a  meaner  favourite.? 

While  the  majesty  of  the  Roman 
name  was  revived  in  the  east,  the  pros- 
pect of  Europe  is  less  pleasing  and  less 
glorious.  By  the  departure  of  the  Lom- 
bards, and  the  ruin  of  the  Gepidce,  the 
balance  of  power  was  destroyed  on  the  Danube;  and 
the  Avars  spread  their  permanent  dominion  from  the 
foot  of  the  Alps  to  the  sea-coast  of  the  Euxine.  The 
reign  of  Baian  is  the  brightest  jera  of  their  monarchy; 
their  chagan,  who  occupied  the  rustic  palace  of  Attila, 
appears  to  have  imitated  his  character  and  policy  ;* 
but  as  the  same  scenes  were  repeated  in  a  smaller  cir- 
cle, a  minute  representation  cf  the  copy  would  be  de- 
void of  the  greatness  and  novelty  of  the  original. 
The  pride  of  the  second  Justin,  of  Tiberius,  and  Mau- 
rice, was  humbled  by  a  proud  barbarian,  more  prompt 
to  inflict,  than  exposed  to  suffer,  the  injuries  of  war; 
and  as  often  as  Asia  was  threatened  by  the  Persian 
arms,  Europe  was  oppressed  by  the  dangerous  inroads, 
or  costly  friendship,  of  the  Avars.  W  hen  the  Roman 
envoys  approached  the  presence  of  the  chagan,  they 
were  commanded  to  wait  at  the  door  of  his  tent,  till, 
at  the  end  perhaps  of  ten  or  twelve  dayrs,  he  conde- 
scended to  admit  them.  If  the  substance  or  the  style 
of  their  message  was  offensive  to  his  ear,  he  insulted, 
with  a  real  or  affected  fury,  their  own  dignity,  and  that 
of  their  prince;  their  baggage  was  plundered,  and 
their  lives  were  only  saved  by  the  promise  of  a  richer 
present  and  a  more  respectful  address.  But  /it's  sacred 
ambassadors  enjoyed  and  abused  an  unbounded  licence 
in  the  midst  of  Constantinople  :  they  urged,  with  im- 
portunate clamours,  the  increase  of  tribute,  or  the  res- 
titution of  captives  and  deserters  ;  and  the  majesty  of 
the  empire  was  almost  equally  degraded  by  a  base 
compliance,  or  by  the  false  and  fearful  excuses,  with 

ble  name  of  Sergiopolis.  Tillemont,  Mem.Eccles.  tom.  v.  p.  491 — 49G. 
Butler's  Saints,  vol.  x.  p.  155. 

n  Evagrius,  (1.  vi.  c.  21.)  and  Theophylact.  (1.  v.  c.  13,  14.)  have 
preserved  the  original  letters  of  Chosroes,  written  in  Greek,  signed 
with  his  own  hand,  and  afterwards  inscribed  on  crosses  and  tables  of 
gold,  which  were  deposited  in  the  church  of  Senrropolis.  They  had 
been  sent  to  the  bishop  of  Antioch,  as  primate  of  Syria. 

x  The  Greeks  only  describe  her  as  a  Roman  by  birth,  a  christian  by 
religion  :  but  she  is  represented  as  the  daughter  of  the  emperor  Mau- 
rice in  the  Persian  and  Turkish  romances,  which  celebrate  the 
love  of  Khosrou  for  Schirin.  of  Schirin  f>r  Ferhad,  the  most  beau- 
tiful youth  of  the  east.  D'Herbelot,  Biblioth.  Orient,  p.  739.  !  97, 
998. 

y  The  whole  series  of  the  tyranny  of  Hormouz.lhe  revolt  of  Bahram, 
and  the  flishl  and  restoration  of  Chosroes.  is  related  by  two  contem- 
porary Greeks — more  concisely  by  Evagrius  (1.  vi.  c.  16,  17,  18,  19.) — 
and  most  diffusely  by  Theophylact  Simocatta,  (1.  iii.  c.  6— IS.  1.  iv. 
c.  1 — 16.  1.  v.  c.  1 — 15.) succeeding  compilers,  Zonarasand  Cedrenus, 
can  onlv  transcribe  and  abridge.  The  Christian  Arabs,  Eulychius 
(Anna!. 'torn,  ii-  p.  200— 203.)  and  Abulpharagius.  (Dyhast.  p.  96—93.) 
appear  to  have. consulted  some  particular  memoirs.  The  great  Per- 
sian historians  of  the  fifteenth  century,  Mirkhond  and  Khondemir, 
are  only  known  to  me  by  the  imperfect  extracts  of  Shikard,  (Tarikh, 
p.  150—155.)  Texeira,  or  rather  Stephens,  (Hist,  of  Persia,  p.  1S2-X-186.) 
a  Turkish  MS.  translated  by  the  Abbe  Fourmont,  (Hist,  de  l'Academie 
des  Inscriptions,  tom.  vii.  p.  325—334.)  and  D'Herbelot.  (aux  mots, 
Hormouz,  p.  457 — 459.  Bahram,  p.  174.  Khosrou  Parviz,  p.  996.) 
Were  I  perfectly  satisfied  of  their  authority,  I  could  wish  these  ori- 
ental maierials  had  been  more  copious. 

z  A  general  idea  of  the  pride  and  power  of  the  chagan  may  be  taken 
from  Menander  (Excerpt.  Legat.  p.  117,  &c.)  and  Theophylact,  (I.  i. 
c.  3. 1.  vii.  c.  15.)  whose  eisht  books  are  much  more  honourable  to  ihe 
Avar  than  to  the  Roman  priuce.  The  predecessors  of  Baian  had  tasted 
the  liberality  of  Romp,  and  he  survived  the  reign  of  Maurice.  (Buat, 
Hist,  des  Peuples  Barbares,  tom.  xi.  p.  545.)  The  chagan  who  invaded 
Italy  A.  D.  611.  (Muratori.  Annali,  tom.  v.  p.  305.)  was  then  juvenili 
aetate  florentem,  (Paul  Warnefrid,  de  Gest.  Langobard.  1.  v.  c.  38.) 
the  son,  perhaps,  or  the  grandson,  of  Baian. 


which  they  eladed  snch  insolent  demands.  The  cha- 
gan had  never  seen  an  elephant ;  and  his  curiosity  was 
excited  by  the  strange,  and  perhaps  fabulous,  portrait 
of  that  wonderful  animal.  At  his  command,  one  of 
the  largest  elephants  of  the  imperial  stables  was 
equipped  with  stately  caparisons,  and  conducted  by  a 
numerous  train  to  the  royal  village  in  the  plains  of 
Hungary.  He  surveyed  the  enormous  beast  with 
surprise,  with  disgust,  and  possibly  with  terror;  and 
smiled  at  the  vain  industry  of  the  Romans,  who,  in 
search  of  such  useless  rarities,  could  explore  the  lim- 
its of  the  land  and  sea.  He  wished,  at  the  expense 
of  the  emperor,  to  repose  in  a  golden  bed.  The 
wealth  of  Constantinople,  and  the  skilful  diligence 
of  her  artists,  were  instantly  devoted  to  the  gratifica- 
tion of  his  caprice;  bnt  when  the  work  was  finished, 
he  rejected  with  scorn  a  present  so  unworthy  the  ma- 
jesty of  a  great  king.3  These  were  the  casual  sallies 
of  his  pride,  but  the  avarice  of  the  chagan  was  a  more 
steady  and  tractable  passion  :  a  rich  and  regular  sup- 
ply of  silk  apparel,  furniture,  and  plate,  introduced 
the  rudiments  of  art  and  luxury  among  the  tents  of 
the  Scythians;  their  appetite  was  stimulated  by  the 
pepper  and  cinnamon  of  India  ;  b  the  annual  subsidy 
or  tribute  was  raised  from  fourscore  to  one  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  pieces  of  gold  ;  and  after  each 
hostile  interruption,  the  payment  of  the  arrears,  with 
exorbitant  interest,  was  always  made  the  first  condi- 
tion of  the  new  treaty.  In  the  language  of  a  barbari- 
an, without  guile,  the  prince  of  the  Avars  affected  to 
complain  of  the  insincerity  of  the  Greeks,0  yet  he  was 
not  inferior  to  the  most  civilized  nations  in  the  refine- 
ments of  dissimulation  and  perfidy.  As  the  succes- 
sor of  the  Lombards,  the  chagan  asserted  his  claim  ta 
the  important  city  of  Sirmium,  the  ancient  bulwark 
of  the  Illyrian  provinces.11  The  plains  of  the  Lower 
Hungary  were  covered  with  the  Avar  horse,  and  a 
fleet  of  large  boats  was  built  in  the  Hercynian  wood, 
to  descend  the  Danube,  and  to  transport  into  the  Save 
the  materials  of  a  bridge.  But  as  the  strong  garrison 
of  Singidunum.  which  commanded  the  conflux  of  the 
two  rivers,  might  have  stopped  their  passage  and  baf- 
fled his  designs,  he  dispelled  their  apprehensions  by  a 
sclemn  oath,  that  his  views  were  not  hostile  to  the 
empire.  He  swore  by  his  sword,  the  symbol  of  the 
god  of  war,  that  he  did  not,  as  the  enemy  of  Rome, 
construct  a  bridge  upon  lhe  Save.  u  If  I  violate  my 
oath,"  pursued  the  intrepid  Baian,  "  may  I  myself, 
and  the  last  of  my  nation,  perish  by  the  sword  !  May 
the  heavens,  and  fire,  the  deity  of  the  heavens,  fall 
upon  out  heads  !  May  the  forests  and  mountains  bury 
us  in  their  ruins  \  and  the  Save  returning,  against  the 
laws  of  nature,  to  his  source,  overwhelm  us  in  his 
angry  waters  !  "  After  this  barbarous  imprecation,  he 
calmly  inquired,  what  oath  was  most  sacred  and  vene- 
rable among  the  christians,  what  guilt  of  perjury  it 
was  most  dangerous  to  incur.  The  bishop  of  Singi- 
dunum presented  the  gospel,  which  the  chagan  recei- 
ved with  devout  reverence.  "  I  sweaT,"  said  he,  "  by 
the  God  who  has  spoken  in  this  holy  hook,  that  I  have 
neither  falsehood  on  my  tongue,  nor  treachery  in  my 
heart."  As  soon  as  lie  rose  from  his  knees,  he  accel- 
erated the  labour  of  the  bridge,  and  despatched  an  en- 
voy to  proclaim  what  he  no  longer  wished  to  conceal. 
"Inform  the  emperor,"  said  the  perfidious  Baian, 
"that  Sirmium  is  invested  on  every  side.  Advise  his 
prudence  to  withdraw  the  citizens  and  their  effects, 


a  Theophylact,  T.  i.  c.  5,  G. 

b  Even  in  the  field,  the  chagan  delighted  in  the  use  of  these  aro- 
matics.  He  solicited,  as  a  gift,  Ii-Jm*;  x»f i.jc'*s,  and  received  nxtt' 
xxi  ^uxxev  xxc-.xv  t£~xxi  tov  Xiycui.ov  xo,-5».   Theophylact,  1. 

vii.  c.  13.  The  Europeans  of  the  ruder  ages  consumed  more  spices 
in  their  meat  and  drink,  than  is  compatible  with  Ihe  delicacy  of  a 
modern  palate.    Vie  Privee  des  Franeors,  tom.  ii.  p.  162.  163. 

c  Theophylact,  1.  vi.  c.  6. 1.  vii.  c.  15.  The  Greek  historian  con- 
fesses the  truth  and  justice  of  his  reproach. 

d  Menander,  (in  Excerpt.  Legat.  p.  126—132. 174, 175.)  describes  the 
perjury  of  Baian  and  the  surrender  of  Sirmium.  We  have  lost  his 
account  of  the  siege,  which  is  commended  by  Theophylact,  I.  i.  c.  3 
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and  to  resign  a  city  which  it  is  now  impossihle  to  re- 
lieve or  defend."  Without  the  hope  of  relief,  the  de- 
fence of  Sirmium  was  prolonged  above  three  years  : 
the  walls  were  still  untouched  ;  but  famine  was  enclo- 
sed within  the  walls,  till  a  merciful  capitulation  allow- 
ed the  escape  of  the  naked  and  hungry  inhabitants. 
Singidunum,  at  the  distance  of  fifty  miles,  experienced 
a  more  cruel  fate: "the  buildings  \vere  razed,  and  the 
vanquished  people  were  condemned  to  servitude  and 
exile.  Yet  the  ruins  of  Sirmium  are  no  longer  visi- 
ble; the  advantageous  situation  of  Singidunum  soon 
attracted  a  new  colony  of  Sclavonians,  and  the  confhix 
of  the  Save  and  Danube  is  still  guarded  by  the  fortifi- 
cations of  Belgrade,  or  the  White  Cily,  so  often  and 
so  obstinately  disputed  by  the  christian  and  Turkish 
arms.e  From  Belgrade  to  the  walls  of  Constantinople 
a  line  may  be  measured  of  six  hundred  miles  :  that 
line  was  marked  with  flames  and  with  blood  ;  the 
horses  of  the  Avars  were  alternately  bathed  in  the 
Euxine  and  the  Adriatic;  and  the  Roman  pontiff, 
alarmed  by  the  approach  of  a  more  savage  enemy,1 
was  reduced  to  cherish  the  Lombards  as  the  protec- 
tors of  Italy.  The  despair  of  a  captive,  whom  his 
country  refused  to  ransom,  disclosed  to  the  Avars  the 
invention  and  practice  of  military  engines,*  but  in  the 
first  attempts,  they  were  rudely  framed  and  awkward- 
ly managed  ;  and  the  resistance  of  Diocle'.ianopolis 
and  Beraea,  of  Philippopolis  and  Adrianople,  soon  ex- 
hausted the  skill  and  patience  of  the  besiegers.  The 
warfare  of  Baian  was  that  of  a  Tartar,  yet  his  mind 
■was  susceptible  of  a  humane  and  generous  sentiment : 
lie  spared  Anchialus,  whose  salutary  waters  had  re- 
stored the  health  of  the  best  beloved  of  his  wives; 
and  the  Romans  confess,  that  their  starving  army  was 
fed  and  dismissed  by  the  liberality  of  a  foe.  His  em- 
pire extended  over  Hungary,  Poland,  and  Prussia, 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Danube  to  that  of  the  Oder;11 
and  his  new  subjects  were  divided  and  transplanted 
by  the  jealous  policy  of  the  conqueror.'  The  eastern 
regions  of  Germany,  which  had  been  left  vacant  by 
the  emigration  of  the  Vandals,  were  replenished  with 
Sclavonian  colonists  ;  the  same  tribes  are  discovered 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Adriatic  and  of  the  Baltic, 
and  with  the  name  of  Baian  himself,  the  lllyrian  cities 
of  Neyss  and  Lissa  are  again  found  in  the  heart  of 
Silesia.  In  the  disposition  both  of  his  troops  and 
provinces,  the  chagan  exposed  the  vassals,  whose  lives 
he  disregarded,11  to  the  first  assault ;  and  the  swords  of 
the  enemy  were  blunted  before  they  encountered  the 
native  valour  of  the  Avars. 

Wars  of  Maurice    '''he   Persian   alliance   restored  the 
against  the  Avars,  troops  of  the  east  to  the  defence  of  Eu- 
A.  l).  59o— 602.  r0pe .  an(j  j\ianrjCPi  wno  nad  supported 

for  ten  years  the  insolence  of  the  chagan,  declared 
his  resolution  to  march  in  person  against  the  barba- 
rians. In  the  space  of  two  centuries,  none  of  the 
successors  of  Theodosius  had  appeared  in  the  field, 


«  See  D'Anville,  in  the  Menioires  de  l'Acail.  lies  Inscriptions,  torn, 
xxviii.  p.  41- — 143.  The  Sclavonic  name  of  Belgrade  is  mentioned 
in  the  lemh  century  by  Constantine  Porphyrogenitus ;  tlie  Latin  ap- 
pellation of  Allm  Uraca  is  used  by  the  Franks  in  the  beginning  of 
the  ninth,  (n.  414.) 

r  Baron.  Annal.  Kcrles.  A.  P.  COO.  No.  1.  Paul  Warnefrid  (1.  to.  c. 
3S.)  relates  their  irruption  into  Friuli,  ami  (c.  39.)the  captivity  of  his 
ancestors,  about  A.  D.  632.  The  Sclavi  traversed  the  Hadrialic  cum 
mu  It  it  inline  navium,  and  made  a  descent  in  the  territory  of  Sipontum. 
(C.47.) 

e  Even  the  helepolis.  or  movable  turret.    Theophylact,  1  ii.  16,17. 

Ii  The  anus  and  alliances  of  the  chagan  reached  to  the  neighbour- 
hood of  a  western  flea,  fifteen  months'  journey  from  Constantinople. 
The  emperor  Maurice  conversed  with  some  itinerant  harpers  from 
thai  remote  country,  and  only  seems  to  have  mistaken  a  trade  for  a 
nation.  Theophylact,  1.  vi.  c.  2. 

i  This  is  one  of  the  most  probable  and  luminous  conjectures  of  the 
learned  count  de  Huat.  (Hist,  des  Peoples  Barbares,  loin.  xi.  p.  546— 
flfi:>.)  TheTzechi  and  Serbi  are  found  together  near  mount  Caucasus, 
in  lllyrlcum,  and  on  the  Lower  Kibe.  Even  the  wildest  traditions  of 
the  Bohemians,  &c.  afford  some  colour  to  his  hypothesis. 

See  Fredet-ariits,  in  the  Historians  of  France,  lorn.  ii.  p.  432.  Baian 
did  not  conceal  his  proud  insensibility.  'On  rotsuroui  (not  Tcreurcv,-, 
according  to  a  foolish  emendation)  >?rx$r.tr»  t$  'Papxixif, <ij  ii  x*i 
P>/i5»i*  yi  c-^tri  ixvxrtv  a\wvxit  n\Kf  ;,«o»  yt  ft*  ytvsv6*i  cvvxit. 


their  lives  were  supinely  spent  in  the  palace  of  Con- 
stantinople ;  and  the  Greeks  could  no  longer  under- 
stand, that  the  name  of  emperor,  in  its  primitive  sense, 
denoted  the  chief  of  tire  armies  of  the  republic.  The 
martial  ardour  of  Matirrce  was  opposed  by  the  grave 
flattery  of  the  senate,  the  timid  superstition  of  the  pa- 
triarch, and  the  tears  of  the  empress  Constantina;  and 
they  all  conjured  him  to  devolve  on  some  meaner  gen- 
eral the  fatigues  and  perils  of  a  Scythian  campaign. 
Deaf  to  their  advice  and  entreaty,  the  emperor  boldly 
advanced1  seven  miles  from  the  capital;  the  sacred 
ensign  of  the  cross  was  displayed  in  the  front,  and 
Maurice  reviewed,  with  conscious  pride,  the  arms  and 
numbers  of  the  veterans  who  had  fought  and  conquer- 
ed beyond  the  Tigris.  Anchialus  saw  the  last  term  of 
his  progress  by  sea  and  land;  he  solicited,  without 
success,  a  miraculous  answer  to  his  nocturnal  prayers; 
his  mind  was  confounded  by  the  death  of  a  favourite 
horse,  the  encounter  of  a  wild  boar,  a  storm  of  wind 
and  rain,  and  the  birth  of  a  monstrous  child  ;  and  he 
forgot  that  the  best  of  omens  is  to  unsheathe  our  sword 
in  the  defence  of  our  country.1"  Under  the  pretence 
of  receiving  tire  ambassadors  of  Persia,  the  emperor 
returned  to  Constantinople,  exchanged  the  thoughts  of 
war  for  those  of  devotion,  and  disappointed  the  public 
hope,  by  his  absence  and  the  choice  of  his  lieutenants. 
The  blind  partiality  of  fraternal  love  might  excuse  the 
promotion  of  his  brother  Peter,  who  fled  with  equal 
disgrace  from  the  barbarians,  from  his  own  soldiers, 
and  from  the  inhabitants  of  a  Roman  cily.  That  city, 
if  we  may  credit  the  resemblance  of  name  and  charac- 
ter, was  the  famous  Azimuntium, n  which  had  alone 
repelled  the  tempest  of  Attila.  The  example  of  her 
warlike  youth  was  propagated  to  succeeding  genera- 
tions ;  and  they  obtained,  from  the  first  or  the  second 
Justin,  an  honourable  privilege,  that  their  valour 
should  be  always  reserved  for  the  defence  of  their  na- 
tive country.  The  brother  of  Maurice  attempted  to 
violate  this  privilege,  and  to  mingle  a  patriot  band 
with  the  mercenaries  of  his  camp  ;  they  retired  to  the 
church,  he  was  not  awed  by  the  sanctity  of  the  place  ; 
the  people  rose  in  their  cause,  the  gates  were  shut,  the 
ramparts  were  manned  ;  and  the  cowardice  of  Peter 
was  found  equal  to  his  arrogance  and  injustice.  The 
military  fame  of  Cornmentiolus  0  is  the  object  of  satire 
or  comedy  rather  than  of  serious  history,  since  he  was 
even  deficient  in  the  vile  and  vulgar  qualification  of 
personal  courage.  His  solemn  councils,  strange  evo- 
lutions, and  secret  orders,  always  supplied  an  apology 
for  flight  or  delay.  If  he  marched  against  the  enemy, 
the  pleasant  valleys  of  Mount  Hcemus  opposed  an 
insuperable  harrier;  in  his  retreat,  he  explored,  with 
fearless  curiosity,  the  most  difficult  and  obsolete 
paths,  which  had  almost  escaped  the  memory  of  the 
oldest  native.  The  only  blood  which  he  lost  was 
draw  n,  in  a  real  or  affected  malady,  by  the  lancet  of  a 
surcreon  ;  and  his  health,  which  felt  with  exquisite 
sensibility  the  approach  of  the  barbarians,  was  uni- 
formly restored  by  the  repose  and  safety  of  the  winter 
season.  A  prince  who  could  promote  and  support  this 
unworthy  favourite  must  derive  no  glory  from  the  acci- 
dental merit  of  his  colleague  Priscus.f  In  five  suc- 
cessive battles,  which  seem  to  have  been  conducted 
with  skill  and  resolution,  seventeen  thousand  two  hun- 
dred barbarians  were  made  prisoners  :  near  sixty  thou- 


1  See  the  march  and  return  of  Maurice,  in  Theophylact.  1.  v.  c.  16. 
1.  vi.  c.  1,  2.  3.  If  he  were  a  writer  of  taste  or  genius,  we  minht  sus- 
pect him  of  art  elegant  irony  :  but  Theophylact  is  surely  harmless. 

ni  >E..-  ti.vit  «f..-oc   ■MtvMff'Wl  "■!<•<  .T«Tf,,-.        Iliad,  xii.  243. 
This  noble  verse,  which  unites  the  spirit  of  an  hern  with  the  reason 
of  a  sage,  may  provo  that  Homer  was  in  every  light  superior  to  his  age 
and  country. 

n  Theophylact,  1.  vii.  c.  3.  On  the  evidence  of  this  fact,  which 
hail  not  occurred  to  my  memory,  the  candid  reader  will  correct  and 
excuse  a  note  in  this  history,  (vol.  i.  p.  4fi3.)  which  hastens  the  decay 
of  Asimus,  or  Azimuntium  :  another  century  of  patriotism  and  valour 
is  cheaply  purchased  with  such  a  confession. 

o  See  the  shameful  conduct  of  Connnenliolus.  in  Theophvlact,  i.  ii. 
c.  10—13.  1.  vii.  c.  13,  14. 1.  viii.  c.  2.  4. 

I>  See  the  exploits  of  Priscos,  1.  viii.  c.  2,  3. 
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sand,  with  four  sons  of  the  chagan,  were  slain :  the  1 
Roman  general  surprised  a  peaceful  district  of  the 
Gepidae,  who  slept  under  the  protection  of  the  Avars ; 
and  his  last  trophies  were  erected  on  the  banks  of  the 
Danube  and  the  Teyss.  Since  the  death  of  Trajan,  the 
arms  of  the  empire  had  not  penetrated  so  deeply  into 
the  old  Dacia  :  yet  the  success  of  Priscus  was  transient 
and  barren  ■  and  he  was  soon  recalled,  by  the  appre- 
hension, that  Baian,  with  dauntless  spirit  and  recrui- 
ted forces,  was  preparing  to  avenge  his  defeat  under 
the  walls  of  Constantinople.'1 

State  of  the  Ro-  The  theory  of  war  was  not  more  fa- 
man  armies ;  miliar  to  the  camps  of  Caesar  and  Tra- 
jan, than  to  those  of  Justinian  and  Mawrice.r  The 
iron  of  Tuscany  or  Pontus  still  received  the  keenpst 
temper  from  the  skill  of  the  Byzantine  workmen.  The 
magazines  were  plentifully  stored  with  every  species  of 
offensive  and  defensive  arms.  In  the  construction  and 
use  of  ships,  engines,  and  fortifications,  the  barbarians 
admired  the  superior  ingenuity  of  a  people  whom  they 
so  often  vanquished  in  the  field.  The  science  of  tac- 
tics, the  order,  evolutions,  and  stratagems  of  antiqui- 
ty, was  transcribed,  and  studied  in  the  books  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans.  But  the  solitude  or  degeneracy 
of  the  provinces  could  no  longer  supply  a  race  of  men 
to  handle  those  weapons,  to  guard  those  walls,  to  na- 
vigate those  ships,  and  to  reduce  the  theory  of  war  in- 
to bold  and  successful  practice.  The  genius  of  Bel i- 
sarius  and  Narses  had  been  formed  without  a  master, 
and  expired  without  a  disciple.  Neither  honour,  nor 
patriotism,  nor  generous  superstition,  could  animate 
the  lifeless  bodies  of  slaves  and  strangers,  who  had 
succeeded  to  the  honours  of  the  legions  ;  it  was  in 
the  camp  alone  that  the  emperor  should  have  ex- 
ercised a  despotic  command ;  it  was  only  in  the 
camp  that  his  authority  was  disobeyed  and  insul- 
ted :  he  appeased  and  inflamed  with  gold  the  licen- 
tiousness of  the  troops  ;  but  their  vices  were  inherent, 
their  victories  were  accidental,  and  their  costly  main- 
tenance exhausted  the  substance  of  a  state  which  they 
were  unable  to  defend.  After  a  long  and  pernicious 
indulgence,  the  cure  of  this  inveterate  evil  was  under- 
taken by  Maurice  ;  but  the  rash  attempt,  which  drew 
destruction  on  his  own  head,  tended  only  to  aggravate 
the  disease.  A  reformer  should  be  exempt  from  the 
suspicion  of  interest,  and  he  must  possess  the  confi- 
dence and  esteem  of  those  whom  he  proposes  to  re- 
claim. The  troops  of  Maurice  might  listen  to  the 
voice  of  a  victorious  leader  ;  they  disdained  the  admo- 
nitions of  statesmen  and  sophists,  and  when  they  re- 

....  .  ceived  an  edict  which  deducted  from 
their  discontent,  ...  ,  .         .   .  . 

tnetr  pay  the  price  of  their  arms  and 

clothing,  they  execrated  the  avarice  of  a  prince  insen- 
sible of  the  dangers  and  fatigues  from  which  he  had 
escaped.  The  camps  both  of  Asia  and  Europe  were 
agitated  with  frequent  and  furious  seditions  ;s  the  en- 
raged soldiers  of  Edessa  pursued,  with  reproaches, 
with  threats,  with  wounds,  their  trembling  generals; 
they  overturned  the  statues  of  the  emperor,  cast  stones 
against  the  miraculous  image  of  Christ,  and  either  re- 
jected the  yoke  of  all  civil  and  military  laws,  or  insti- 
tuted a  dangerous  model  of  voluntary  subordination. 
The  monarch,  always  distant  and  often  deceived,  was 
incapable  of  yielding  or  persisting,  according  to  the  ex- 
igence of  the  moment.  But  the  fear  of  a  general  re- 
volt induced  him  too  readily  to  accept  any  act  of  valour, 
or  any  expression  of  loyalty,  as  an  atonement  for  the 


q  The  general  detail  of  the  war  against  the  Avars,  may  be  traced 
in  the  first,  second,  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  books  of  the  history 
of  the  emperor  Maurice,  by  Theophylact  Simocalta.  As  he  wrote  in 
the  reign  of  Heraclius,  he  had  no  temptation  to  flatter;  but  his  want 
of  judgment  renders  him  diffuse  in  trifles,  and  concise  in  the  most  in- 
teresting facts. 

r  Maurice  himself  composed  twelve  books  on  the  military  art,  which 
are  still  extant,  and  have  been  published  (Upsal,  1G64.)  by  John  Schef- 
fer  at  the  end  of  the  Tactics  of  Arian,  (Fabricius,  Bibliot.  Graca,  1. 
iv.  c.  8.  torn.  iii.  p.  27S.)  who  promises  to  speak  more  fully  of  his  work 
in  its  proper  place. 

•  See  the  mutinies  under  the  reign  of  Maurice,  in  Theophylact,  1. 
iii.  c.  1—4. 1,  vi.  c.  7,  8.  10. 1.  vii.  c.  1. 1.  viii.  c.  6,  Jtc. 


popular  offence;  the  new  reform  was  abolished  as 
hastily  as  it  had  be^n  announced,  and  the  troops,  in- 
stead of  punishment  and  restraint,  were  agreeably  sur- 
prised by  a  gracious  proclamation  of  immunities  and 
rewards.  But  the  soldiers  accepted  without  gratitude 
the  tardy  and  reluctant  gifts  of  the  emperor;  their  in- 
solence was  elated  by  the  discovery  of  his  weakness 
and  their  own  strength  :  and  their  mutual  hatred  was 
inflamed  beyond  the  desire  of  forgiveness  or  the  hope 
of  reconciliation.  The  historians  of  the  times  adopt 
the  vulgar  suspicion,  that  Maurice  conspired  to  des- 
troy the  troops  whom  he  had  laboured  to  reform  ;  the 
misconduct  and  favour  of  Commentiolus  are  imputed 
to  this  malevolent  design  ;  and  every  age  must  con- 
demn the  inhumanity  or  avarice"  of  a  prince,  who,  by 
the  trifling  ransom  of  six  thousand  pieces  of  gold, 
might  have  prevented  the  massacre  of  twelve  thousand 

prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the  chagan.      ,    j  ,,. 
t  .  r  c  ■  c        and  rebellion. 

In  ihe  just  fervour  ot  indignation,  an  or- 
der was  signified  to  the  army  of  the  Danube,  that  they 
should  spare  the  magazines  of  the  province,  and 
establish  their  winter  quarters  in  the  hostile  country 
of  the  Avars.  The  measure  of  their  grievances  was 
full  :  they  pronounced  Maurice  unworthy  to  reign,  ex- 
pelled or  slaughtered  his  faithful  adherents,  and  under 
the  command  of  Phocas,  a  simple  centurion,  returned 
by  hasty  marches  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Constanti- 

I  nonle.    After  a  long  series  of  legal  sue-  „,  . 

'  .         .»  j-      j  e  .u     Election  of  Pho- 

cession,  the  military  disorders  of  the 

third  century  were  again  revived;  yet  A.  p.  602. 
such  was  the  novelty  of  the  enterprise,  October, 
that  the  insurgents  were  awed  by  their  own  rashness. 
They  hesitated  to  invest  their  favourite  with  the  va- 
cant purple;  and  while  they  rejected  all  treaty  with 
Maurice  himself,  they  held  a  friendly  correspondence 
with  his  son  Theodosius,  and  with  Germanus  the  fa- 
ther-in-law of  the  royal  youth.  So  obscure  had  been 
the  former  condition  of  Phocas,  that  the  emperor  was 
ignorant  of  the  name  and  character  of  his  rival :  but 
as  soon  as  he  learned  that  the  centurion,  though  bold 
in  sedition,  was  timid  in  the  face  of  danger,  "  Alas  !" 
cried  the  desponding  prince,  "  if  he  is  a  coward,  he 
will  sure!    be  a  murderer." 

Yet  if  Constantinople  had  been  firm  Revolt  of  Con- 
and  faithful,  the  murderer  might  have  stantinople. 
spent  his  fury  against  the  walls;  and  the  rebel  army 
would  have  been  gradually  consumed  or  reconciled  by 
the  prudence  of  the  emperor.  In  the  games  of  the 
circus,  which  he  repeated  with  unusual  pomp,  Mau- 
rice disguised,  with  smiles  of  confidence,  the  anxiety 
of  his  heart,  condescended  to  solicit  the  applause  of 
the  factions,  and  flattered  their  pride  by  accepting  from 
their  respective  tribunes  a  list  of  nine  hundred  blue* 
and  fifteen  hundred  greens,  whom  he  affected  to  esteem 
as  the  solid  pillars  of  his  throne.  Their  treacherous 
or  languid  support  betrayed  his  weakness  and  hastened 
his  fall :  the  green  faction  were  the  secret  accomplices 
of  the  rebels,  and  the  blues  recommended  lenity  and 
moderation  in  a  contest  with  their  Roman  breihren. 
The  rigid  and  parsimonious  virtues  of  Maurice  had 
long  since  alienated  the  hearts  of  his  subjects :  as  he 
!  walked  barefoot  in  a  religious  procession,  he  wai 
j  rudely  assaulted  with  stones,  and  his  guards  were 
\  compelled  to  present  their  iron  maces  in  the  defence 
|  of  his  person.  A  fanatic  monk  ran  through  the  streets 
with  a  drawn  sword,  denouncing  against  him  the 
wrath  and  the  sentence  of  God,  and  a  vile  plebeian, 
who  represented  his  countenance  and  apparel,  was 
seated  on  an  ass,  and  pursued  by  the  imprecations  of 
the  multitude."    The  emperor  suspected  the  popularity 


t  Theophylact  ami  Theophanes  seem  ignorant  of  the  conspiracy  am 
avarice  of  Maurice.  These  charges,  so  "unfavourable  to  the  memory 
of  that  emperor,  are  first  mentioned  by  the  author  of  the  Pascha' 
Chronicle,  (p.  379,  330.)  from  whence  Zonaras  (torn.  ii.  1.  xiv.p.  77, 
78.)  has  transcribed  them.  Cedrenus  (p.  399.)  has  followed  another 
computation  of  the  ransom. 

u  In  their  clamours  against  Maurice,  the  people  of  Constantinople 
branded  him  with  the  name  of  Marcionite  or  Marcionist .  a  hereiy 
(says  Theophylact,  1.  viii.  c.  9.)  fir»  ,»>,  *>•<*(  iv*«3m»,-,  iv.6»,- 
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of  Germanus  with  the  soldiers  and  citizens  ;  he  feared, 
he  threatened,  hut  he  delayed  to  strike;  the  patrician 
fled  to  the  sanctuary  of  the  church;  the  people  rose 
in  his  defence,  the  walls  were  deserted  hy  the  guards, 
and  the  lawless  city  was  abandoned  to  the  flames  and 
rapine  of  a  nocturnal  tumult.  In  a  small  hark,  the 
unfortunate  Maurice,  with  his  wife  and  nine  children, 
escaped  to  the  Asiatic  shore,  but  the  violence  of  the 
wind  compelled  him  to  land  at  the  church  of  St.  Au- 
tonomus*  near  Chalcedon,  from  whence  he  despatched 
Theodnsius,  his  eldest  son,  to  implore  the  gratitude 
and  friendship  of  the  Persian  monarch.  For  himself, 
he  refused  to  fly  :  his  body  was  tortured  with  sciatic 
pains, ?  his  mind  was  enfeebled  by  superstition;  he 
patiently  awaited  the  event  of  the  revolution,  and 
addressed  a  fervent  and  public  prayer  to  the  Almighty, 
that  the  punishment  of  his  sins  might  lie  inflicted  in 
this  world  rather  than  in  a  future  life.  After  the 
abdication  of  Maurice,  the  two  factions  disputed  the 
choice  of  an  emperor;  but  the  favourite  of  the  blues 
was  rejected  by  the  jealousy  of  their  antagonists,  and 
Germanus  himself  was  hurried  along  by  the  crowds, 
who  rushed  to  the  palace  of  Hebdomon,  seven  miles 
from  the  city,  to  adore  the  majesty  of  Phocas  the 
centurion.  A  modest  wish  of  resigning  the  purple  to 
the  rank  and  merit  of  Germanus  was  opposed  by  his 
resolution,  more  obstinate  and  fqually  sincere  :  the 
senate  and  clergy  obeyed  his  summons,  and  as  soon 
as  the  patriarch  was  assured  of  his  orthodox  belief,  he 
consecrated  the  successful  usurper  in  the  church  of 
St.  John  the  Baptist.  On  the  third  day,  amidst  the 
acclamations  of  a  thoughtless  people,  Phocas  made 
his  public  entry  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  four  white 
horses  :  the  revolt  of  the  troops  was  rewarded  by  a 
lavish  donative,  and  the  new  sovereign,  after  visting 
the  palace,  beheld  from  his  throne  the  games  of  the 
hippodrome.  In  a  dispute  of  precedency  between  the 
two  factions,  his  partial  judgment  inclined  in  favour 
of  the  greens.  "  Remember  that  Maurice  is  still  alive," 
resounded  from  the  opposite  side ;  and  the  indiscreet 
clamouT  of  the  blues  admonished  and  stimulated  the 
cruelty  of  the  tyrant.  The  ministers  of  death  were 
despatched  to  Chalcedon  :  they  dragged  the  emperor 
from  his  sanctuary :  and  the  five  sons  of  Maurice  were 
successively  murdered  before  the  eyes  of  their  agoni- 
zing parent.    At  each  stroke,  which  he  felt  in  his 

,  heart,  he  found  strenoth  to  rehearse  a 

Death  of  Man-  •      ,  ..  ..mi 

rice  and  his  chil-  P,ous  ejaculation:  "  I  hou  art  just,  O 
dren,  Lord  !  and  thy  judgments  are  righteous." 

And  such,  in  the  last  moments,  was  his 
rigid  attachment  to  truth  and  justice, 
that  he  revealed  to  the  soldiers  the  pious  falsehood  of 
a  nurse  who  presented  her  own  child  in  the  place  of  a 
royal  infant.1  The  tragic  scene  was  finally  closed  by 
the  execution  of  the  emperor  himself,  in  the  twentieth 
year  of  his  reign,  and  the  sixty-third  of  his  age.  The 
bodies  of  the  father  and  his  five  sons  were  cast  into 
the  sea,  their  heads  were  exposed  at  Constantinople 
to  the  insults  or  pity  of  the  multitude,  and  it  was  not 
till  some  signs  of  putrefaction  had  appeared,  that 
Phocas  connived  at  the  private  burial  of  these  vener- 
able remains.    In  that  grave,  the  faults  and  errors  of 
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ti  xxi  x*T«yt\*r9;.  Did  they  only  cast  out  a  vague  reproach — or  had 
the  emperor  really  listened  lo  some  obscure  teacher  of  those  ancient 
Gnostics  ? 

x  The  church  of  St.  Autonomus  (whom  I  have  not  the  honour  to 
know)  was  150  stadia  from  Constantinople.  (Theophylact,  1.  viii.  c. 
9.)  The  port  of  Eutropius,  Where  Maurice  and  his  children  were  mur- 
dered, is  described  by  Gyllitis.  (rip  Bosphoro  Thracio,  1.  iii.  c.  xi.)  as 
one  of  the  two  harbours  of  Chalcedon. 

y  The  inhabitants  of  Constantinople  were  generally  subject  to  the 
»Bffsi  *(jfniti^;  and  Theophylact  insinuates,  (I.  viii.  c.  9  )  that  if 
it  WPre  consistent  with  the  tuIps  of  history,  he  could  assign  the 
medical  cause.  Yet  such  a  digression  would  not  have  been  more  im- 
pertinent than  his  inquiry  (1.  vii.  c.  Ill,  17.)  into  the  annual  inunda- 
tions of  the  Nile,  and  all  the  opinions  of  the  Greek  philosophers  on 
that  subject. 

z  From  this  generous  attempt,  Corneille  has  deduced  the  intricate 
Web  of  his  tragedy  of  Heracliits,  which  requires  more  than  one  repre- 
sentation to  be  clparly  understood,  (Corneille  de  Voltaire,  torn.  v.  p. 
300  )  and  which,  after  an  interval  of  some  years,  is  said  to  have  puz- 
zled the  author  himself.  (Anecdotes  Dramatiques,  torn.  i.  p.  422.) 


Maurice  were  kindly  inlerrrd.    His  fate  alone  was 
remembered;  and  at  the  end  of  twenty  years,  in  the 
recital  of  the  history  of  Theophylact,  the  mournful 
tale  was  interrupted  by  the  tears  of  the  audience.* 
Such  tears  must  have  flowed  in  secret,  _, 

,         .  .  ,  ,   ,  .         Fhocas  emperor, 

and  such  compassion  would  have  been  a.D.  G02. 
criminal,  under  the  reign  of  Phocas,  Nov.  23— 
who  was  peaceably  acknowledged  in  the  oaobcM. 
provinces  of  the  east  and  west.  The 
images  of  the  emperor  and  his  wife  Leontia  were 
exposed  in  the  Lateran  to  the  veneration  of  the  clergy 
and  senate  of  Rome,  and  afterwards  deposited  in  the 
palace  of  the  Csesars,  between  those  of  Cciistantine 
and  Theodosius.  As  a  subject  and  a  christian,  it  was 
the  duty  of  Gregory  to  acquiesce  in  the  established 
government,  but  the  joyful  applause  with  which  he 
salutes  the  fortune  of  the  assassin,  has  sullied,  with 
indelible  disgrace,  the  character  of  the  saint.  The 
successor  of  the  apostles  might  have  inculcated  with 
decent,  firmness  the  guilt  of  blood,  and  the  necessity 
of  repentance  :  he  is  content  to  celebrate  the  deliver- 
ance of  the  people  and  the  fall  of  the  oppressor;  to 
rejoice  that  the  piety  and  benignity  of  Phocas  have 
been  raised  by  Providence  to  the  imperial  throne;  to 
pray  that  his  hands  may  be  strengthened  against  all 
his  enemies;  and  to  e\prpss  a  wish,  perhaps  a  pro- 
phecy, that,  after  a  long  and  triumphant  reign,  he 
may  be  transferred  from  a  temporal  to  an  everlasting 
kingdom. b  I  have  already  tract  d  the  steps  of  a  revolu- 
tion so  pleasing,  in  Gregory's  opinion,  both  to  heaven 
and  earth  ;  and  Phocas  does  not  appear  less  hateful  in 
the  exercise  than  in  the  acquisition  of  power.  The 
pencil  of  an  impartial  historian  has  de-  Hjg  character 
iineated  the  portrait  of  a  monster  ; c  his 
diminutive  and  deformed  person,  the  closeness  of  his 
shaggy  eye-brows,  his  red  hair,  his  beardless  chin, 
and  his  cheek  disfigured  and  discoloured  hy  a  formi- 
dable scar.  Ignorant  of  letters,  of  laws,  and  even  of 
arms,  he  indulged  in  the  supreme  rank  a  more  ample 
privilege  of  lust  and  drunkenness,  and  his  brutal  plea- 
sures were  either  injurious  to  his  subjects  or  disgrace- 
ful to  himself.  Without  assuming  the  office  of  a 
prince,  he  renounced  the  profession  of  a  soldier;  and 
the  reign  of  Phocas  afflicted  Europe  with  ignominious 
peace,  and  Asia  with  desolating  war.  His  savage 
temper  was  inflamed  hy  passion,  hardened  by  fear, 
exasperated  by  resistance  or  reproach.  The  flight  of 
Theodosius  to  the  Persian  court  had  been  intercepted 
by  a  rapid  pursuit,  or  a  deceitful  message  :  he  was  he- 
headed  at  Nice,  and  the  last  hours  of  the  young  prince 
were  soothed  by  the  comforts  of  religion  and  the  con- 
sciousness of  innocence.  Yet  his  phantom  disturbed 
the  repose  of  the  usurper  :  a  whisper  was  circulated 
through  the  east,  that  the  son  of  Maurice  was  still  alive  : 
the  people  expected  their  avenger,  and  the  widow  and 
daughters  of  the  late  emperor  would  have  adopted  as 
their  son  and  brother  the  vilest  of  mankind.  In  the 
massacre  of  the  imperial  family,1'  the  mercy,  or  rather 
the  discretion,  of  Phocas  had  spared  these  unhappy 
females,  and  they  were  decently  confined  to  a  private 
house.    But  the -spirit  of  the  empress  Constantina, 

a  The  revolt  of  Phocas  ajul  death  of  Maurice  are  told  by  Theophy. 
lact  Simocatta,  (1.  viii.  c.  7—12.)  the  Paschal  Chronicle,  (p.  379,380'.) 
Theophanes.  (Chronograph,  p.  238—244.)  Zonaras,  (lorn.  ii.  1.  xiv.  p. 
77—80.)  and  Cedrenus,  (p.  399—404.) 

I)  Gregor.  1.  xi.  epist.  38.  indict,  vi.  Benignitatem  vestrae  pietatis 
ad  imperiale  fastigium  pervenisse  gaudemus.  Loetentur  ccel i  et  exul- 
tet  terra,  el  de  vestris  benisnis  actibus  universal  reipublicse  populus 
nunc  usque  vehementer  afrlictus  hilarescat,  &c.  This  base  flattery, 
the  topic  of  protestant  invective,  is  justly  censured  by  the  philosopher 
Bayle.  (Dictionnaire  Critique  Gregoire  I.  Not.  H.tom.  ii.  p.  597,  598.) 
Cardinal  Baronius  justifies  the  pope  at  the  expense  of  the  fallen  em- 
peror. 

c  The  images  of  Phocas  were  destroyed  ;  but  even  the  malice  of 
his  enemies  would  sutTer  one  copy  of  such  a  portrait  or  caricature 
(Cedrenus,  p.  404.)  to  escape  the  flames. 

J  The  family  of  Maurice  is  represented  by  Ducange :  (Familse  By- 
zanlina?,  p.  11)0 — 10S.)  his  eldest  son  Theodosius  had  been  crowned 
emperor  When  he  was  no  more  than  four  years  and  a  half  old,  and  he 
is  always  joined  with  his  father  in  the  salutations  of  Gregory.  With 
thp  christian  dauehtprs,  Anastasia  and  Theocteste,  I  am  surprised  lo 
find  ihe  pagan  name  of  Cleopatra. 
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still  mindful  of  her  father,  her  husband,  and  her  sons, 
aspired  to  freedom  and  revenge.  At  the  dead  of  night, 
she  escaped  to  the  sanctuary  of  St.  Sophia;  hut  her 
tears,  and  the  gold  of  her  associate  Germanus,  were 
insufficient  to  provoke  an  insurrection.  Her  life  was 
forfeited  to  revenge,  and  even  to  justice  ;  but  the  patri- 
arch obtained  and  pledged  an  oath  for  her  safety:  a 
monastery  was  allotted  for  her  prison,  and  the  widow  of 
Maurice  accepted  and  abused  the  lenity  of  his  assassin. 
The  discovery  or  the  suspicion  of  a  second  conspiracy, 
dissolved  the  engagements  and  rekindled  the  fury  of 
Phocas.  A  matron  who  commanded  the  respect  and 
pity  of  mankind,  the  daughter,  wife,  and  mother  of 
emperors,  was  tortured  like  the  vilest  malefactor,  to 
force  a  confession  of  her  designs  and  associates  ;  and 
.  (  r  the  empress  Constantina,  with  her  three 

t  y  y.  innocent  <laughters.  was  beheaded  fit 
Chaleedon,  on  the  same  ground  which  had  been  stain- 
ed with  the  blood  of  her  husband  and  five  sons. 
After  such  an  example,  it  would  be  superfluous  to 
enumerate  the  names  and  sufferings  of  meaner  victims. 
Their  condemnation  was  seldom  preceded  by  the 
forms  of  trial,  and  their  punishment  was  imbittered 
by  the  refinements  of  cruelly  :  their  eyes  were  pierced, 
their  tongues  were  lorn  from  the  root,  their  hands  and 
feet  were  amputated  ;  some  expired  under  the  lash, 
others  in  the  flames,  others  again  were  transfixed 
with  arrows  ;  and  a  simple  speedy  death  was  mercy 
which  they  could  rarely  obtain.  The  hippodrome, 
the  sacred  asylum  of  the  pleasures  and  the  liberty  of 
the  Romans,  was  polluted  with  heads  and  limbs,  and 
mangled  bodies;  and  the  companions  of  Phocas  were 
the  most  sensible,  that  neither  his  favour,  nor  1  heir 
services,  could  protect  them  from  a  tyrant,  the  worthy 
rival  of  the  Caligulas  and  Domitians  of  the  first  age 
of  the  empire.' 

His  fall  ami  ^  daughter  of  Phocas,  his  only  child, 
liciiih.        was  given  in  marriage  to  the  patrician 

o-t'ber'i'  Crispus,'  and  the  royal  images  of  the 
bride  and  bridegroom  were  indiscreetly 
placed  in  the  circus,  by  the  side  of  the  emperor.  The 
father  must  desire  that  his  posterity  should  inherit  the 
fruit  of  his  crimes,  hut  the  monarch  was  offended  by 
this  premature  and  popular  association  :  the  tribunes 
of  the  green  faction,  who  accused  the  officious  error 
'of  their  sculptors,  were  condemned  to  instant  death; 
their  lives  were  granted  to  the  prayers  of  the  people; 
but  Crispus  might  reasonably  doubt,  whether  a  jealous 
usurper  could  forget  and  pardon  his  involuntary  com- 
petition. The  green  faction  was  alienated  by  the  in- 
gratitude of  Phocas  and  the  loss  of  their  privileges; 
every  province  of  the  empire  was  ripe  for  rebellion  ; 
and  Heraclitis,  exarch  of  Africa,  persisted  above  two 
years  in  refusing  all  tribute  and  obedience  to  the  cen- 
turion who  disgraced  the  throne  of  Constantinople, 
lly  the  secret  emissaries  of  Crispus  and  the  senate,  the 
independent  exarch  was  solicited  to  save  and  to  govern 
his  country  :  but  his  ambition  was  chilled  by  age,  and 
he  resigned  the  dangerous  enterprise  to  his  son  Hera- 
clitis, ami  to  Nii-etas,  the  son  of  (Iregory,  his  friend 
and  lieutenant.  The  powers  of  Africa  were  armed  by 
the.  two  adventurous  youths  ;  they  agreed  that  the  one 
should  navigate  the  fleet  from  Carlhage  to  Constanti- 
nople, that  the  other  should  lead  an  army  through 
Egypt  and  Asia,  and  that  the  imperial  purple  should 
be  the  reward  of  diligence  and  success.  A  faint  ru- 
mour of  their  undertaking  was  conveyed  to  the  ears  of 
Phocas,  and  the  wife  and  mother  of  the  younger  Hern- 
cl ins  were  secured  as  the  hostages  of  his  faith  ;  but 


i  the  treacherouS  art  of  Crispus  extenuated  the  distant 
peril,  lhe  means  of  defence  were  neglected  or  delayed, 
and  the  tyrant  supinely  slept  till  the  African  navy  cast 
anchor  in  the  Hellespont.  Their  standard  was  joined 
at  Abydus  by  lhe  fugitives  and  exiles  who  thirsted  for 
revenge;  the  ships  of  Heraclitis,  whose  lofty  masts 
were  adorned  with  the  holy  symbols  of  religion,* 
steered  their  triumphant  course  through  the  Propontis; 
and  Phocas  beheld  from  the  windows  of  the  palace 
his  approaching  and  inevitable  fate.  The  green  faction 
was  templed,  by  gifts  and  promises,  to  oppose  a  feeble 
and  fruitless  resistance  to  the  landing  of  the  Africans; 
but  the  people,  and  even  the  guards,  were  determined 
by  the  well-timed  defection  of  Crispus;  and  the  tyrant 
was  seized  by  a  private  enemy,  who  boldly  invaded 
the  solitude  of  the  palace.  Stripped  of  the  diadem 
and  purple,  clothed  in  a  vile  habit,  and  loaded  with 
chains,  he  was  transported  in  a  small  boat  to  the  im- 
perial galley  of  Heraclitis,  who  reproached  him  with 
the  crimes  of  his  abominable  reign.  "  Wilt  thou 
govern  better?"  were  the  last  words  of  the  despair  of 
Phocas.  After  suffering  each  variety  of  insult  and 
torture,  his  head  was  severed  from  his  body,  the 
mangled  trunk  was  cast  into  the  flames,  and  the  same 
treatment  was  inflicted  on  the  statues  of  the  vain 
usurper,  and  the  seditious  banner  of  the  green  faction. 
The  voice  of  the  clergy,  the  senate,  and  the  people, 
invited  Heraclitis  to  ascend  the  throne  which  he  had 
purified  from  guilt  and  ignominy;  after  some  graceful 
hesitation,  he  yielded  to  their  entreaties. 
His  coronation  was  accompanied  by  that  ciius'.'A  I)  Gl« 
of  his  wife  Kudoxia ;  and  their  posterity,  6a.' 5.'— 
till  the  fourth  generation,  continued  to  "Ve'b  it"' 
reign  over  the  empire  of  the  east.  The 
voyage  of  Heraclitis  had  been  easy  and  prosperous, 
the  tedious  march  of  Nicetas  was  not  accomplished 
before  the  decision  of  the  contest:  but  he  submitted 
without  a  murmur  to  the  fortune  of  his  friend,  and  his 
laudable  intentions  were  rewarded  with  an  equestrian 
statue,  and  a  daughter  of  the  emperor.  It  was  more 
difficult  to  trust  the  fidelity  of  Crispus,  whose  recent 
services  were  recompensed  by  the  command  of  the 
Cappadocian  army.  His  arrogance  soon  provoked, 
and  seemed  to  excuse,  the  ingratitude  of  his  new  sov<* 
reign.  In  the  presence  of  the  senate,  the  son-in-law 
of  Phocas  was  condemnrd  to  embrace  the  monastic 
life;  and  the  sentence  was  justified  by  the  weighty 
observation  of  Heraclitis,  that  the  man  who  had  be- 
trayed his  father,  could  never  be  faithful  to  his  friend.* 

Even  after  his  death,  the  republic  was  ... 

,  ,       .         .  r  n,    '  ...   Chosroes  mvailes 

afflicted  hy  the  crimes  of  Phocas,  which  iiie  Roman  em 

armed  with  a  pious  cause  the  most  for-  P'J^'p  ~g  &c 
midahle  of  her  enemies.  According  to  ■•<*»> 
the  friendly  and  equal  forms  of  the  Byzantine  and 
Persian  courts,  he  announced  his  exaltation  to  the 
throne  ;  and  his  ambassador  Lilius,  who  had  presented 
him  with  the  heads  of  Maurice  and  his  sons,  was  the 
best  qualified  to  describe  the  circumstances  of  the  tra- 
gic scene.'  However  it  might  be  varnished  by  fiction 
or  sophistry,  Chosroes  turned  with  horror  from  the 
assassin,  imprisoned  the  pretended  envoy,  disclaimed 
the  usurper,  and  declared  himself  the  avenger  of  his 
father  and  benefactor.  The  sentiments  of  grief  and 
resentment  which  humanity  would  feel,  and  honour 


e  Suine  uf  lhe  cruellies  of  Plumas  are  marked  by  Theophylacl,  1. 
viii.  c.  13,  14,  13.  George  of  I'isidia,  ilie  poel  of  Heraclius,  styles  him 
(Hell.  Avaricum,  p.  4G.  Koine,  1777.)  ivfxvnl'..-  h  Jye-.xjixTS.-  x»i 
c.jr::f-:  l|i">  The  latter  epithet  is  just— bul  lhe  corrupierof  life 
was  easily  vanquished. 

f  In  the  writers,  anil  ill  the  copies  of  those  writers,  there  is  such 
hesitation  between  the  names  of  Prfceu*  and  Crispus,  (Diicajlge,  Fam. 
Byzani.  p.  III.)  that  1  have  been  templed,  lo  identify  the  suii-iii  law 
of  Phocas  with  the  hero  five  times  victorious  over  the  Avars. 


k  According  to  Theophanes,  kiSmtix  and  i»*:v*  inuxnfic,  Ce- 
dremis  adds  an  *y;:i(»  e~  =  i*ttov  hx-.vj  tcu  r.v(r.v,  which  Heraclius  bore 
as  a  banner  in  lhe  first  Persian  expedition.  See  George  Pisid.  Acroas 
I.  140.  The  manufacture  seems  lo  have  nourished  ;  bul  Koggini,  tho 
Kuinan  editor,  (p.  2G.)  is  at  a  loss  lo  determine  whellter  this  picture 
was  ah  original  or  a  copy. 

Ii  See  the  tyranny  of  Phocas  and  I  lie  elevation  of  Heraclius,  in 
Chroii.  Paschal,  p.  330  — 3S3.  Theophanes,  p. 242— 230.  Nicephorus, 
p.  3—7.    Cedreiius,  p.  404 — 1(17.    Zonaras,  lum.  ii-  I.  .\'iv.  p.  80— S2. 

i  Theophylacl.  1.  viii.  c.  13.  The  life  of  Maurice  was  composed 
about  the  year  Gis.  (].  viii.  c.  13.)  by  Theophylacl  SimocaUa,  ex-prse- 
feci,  a  native  of  Kgypt.  Phonos,  who  gives  an  ample  exiraci  of  the 
work,  (cod.  Ixv.  p.  SI — 1000  gently  reproves  lhe  afteciallun  and  alle- 
gory of  lhe  style.  His  preface  is  a  dialogue  betw  een  Philosophy  and 
His'.ory;  they  seat  themselves  under  a  plane-tree,  and  the  latter 
touches  her  lyre. 
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would  dictate,  promoted,  on  this  occasion,  the  interest 
of  the  Persian  king;  and  his  interest  was  powerfully 
magnified  by  the  national  and  religious  prejudices  of 
the  Magi  and  satraps.  In  a  strain  of  artful  adulation, 
which  assumed  the  language  of  freedom,  they  pre- 
sumed to  censure  the  excess  of  his  gratitude  and 
friendship  for  the  Greeks  ;  a  nation  with  whom  it  was 
dangerous  to  conclude  either  peace  or  alliance;  whose 
superstition  was  devoid  of  truth  and  justice,  and  who 
must  be  incapable  of  any  virtue,  since  they  could 
perpetrate  the  most  atrocious  of  crimes,  the  impious 
murder  of  their  sovereign.11  For  the  crime  of  an  am- 
bitious centurion,  the  nation  which  he  oppressed  was 
chastised  with  the  calamities  of  war:  and  the  same 
calamities,  at  the  end  of  twenty  years,  were  retaliated 
and  redoubled  on  the  heads  of  the  Persians.1  The 
general  who  had  restored  Chosroes  to  the  throne  still 
commanded  in  the  east;  and  the  name  of  Narses  was 
the  formidable  sound  with  which  the  Assyrian  mothers 
were  accustomed  to  terrify  their  infants.  It  is  not  im- 
probable, that  a  native  subject  of  Persia  should  encou- 
rage his  master  and  his  friend  to  deliver  and  possess 
the  provinces  of  Asia.  It  is  still  more  probable,  that 
Chosroes  should  animate  his  troops  by  the  assurance 
that  the  sword  which  they  dreaded  the  most  would  re- 
main in  its  scabbard,  or  be  drawn  in  their  favour.  The 
hero  could  not  depend  on  the  faith  of  a  tyrant;  and  the 
tyrant  was  conscious  how  little  he  deserved  the  obe- 
dience of  a  hero  :  Narses  was  removed  from  his  mili- 
tary command  ;  he  reared  an  independent  standard  at 
Hierapolis  in  Syria;  he  was  betrayed  by  fallacious 
promises,  and  burnt  alive  in  the  market-place  of  Con- 
stantinople. Deprived  of  the  only  chief  whom  they 
could  fear  or  esteem,  the  bands  which  he  had  led  to 
victory  were  twice  broken  by  the  cavalry,  trampled  by 
the  elephants,  and  pierced  by  the  arrows  of  the  barba- 
rians; and  a  great  number  of  the  captives  were  be- 
headed on  the  field  of  battle  by  the  sentence  of  the 
victor,  who  might  justly  condemn  these  seditious  mer- 
cenaries as  the  authors  or  accomplices  of  the  death  of 
Maurice.  Under  the  reign  of  Phocas,  the  fortifications 
of  Merdin,  Dara,  Amida,  and  Edessa,  were  succes- 
His  conquest  of  sively  besieged,  reduced,  and  destroyed 
Syria,        by  the  Persian  monarch  :  he  passed  the 

A. P.  614.  Euphrates,  occupied  the  Syrian  cities, 
Hierapolis,  Chalchis,  and  Berrheea  or  Aleppo,  and  soon 
'encompassed  the  walls  of  Antioch  with  his  irresistible 
(arms.  The  rapid  tide  of  success  discloses  the  decay 
'of  the  empire,  the  incapacity  of  Phocas,  and  the  dis- 
affection of  his  subjects;  and  Chosroes  provided  a  de- 
cent apology  for  their  submission  or  revolt,  by  an  im- 
postor who  attended  his  camp  as  the  son  of  Maurice"1 
and  the  lawful  heir  of  the  monarchy. 

The  first  intelligence  from  the  east  which  Heraclius 
received,"  was  that  of  the  loss  of  Antioch  ;  but  the 
aged  metropolis,  so  often  overturned  by  earthquakes, 
and  pillag-ed  by  the  enemy,  conld*supply  but  a  small 
and  languid  stream  of  treasure  and  blood.    The  Per- 


ils 


[df  hit  L  '."^  ">"st  .now,  lor  some  ages,  take  our  leave  of  contemporary  his- 


k  Christianis  nec  panctum  esse,  nec  fidem  nec  ftedus  . 


.  quod  si 


ulla  ill  is  fides  fuisset,  regem  suum  nonoccidissent.  Eulych.  Annales, 


vom.  li.  p.  211  vers.  Pocock. 
1  We  ir 

.  torians,  and  descend,  if  ii  be  a  descent,  from  the  affectation  of  rheto- 
HelJM  ric  to  the  rude  simplicity  of  chronicles  ami  abridgments.  Those  of 
i  ,  ,j  "Theophanes,  (Chronograph,  p.  2-14— '279.)  and  Nicephorus, (p.  3—16.) 

supply  a  rrrular,  but  imperfect,  series  of  the  Persian  war ;  and  for  any 
 additional  facts  I  quote  my  special  authorities.    Theophanes,  a  cour- 
tier who  became  a  monk,  was  born  A.  P.  748;  Nicephorus,  patriarch 
1  pf  Constantinople,  who  died  A.  D.  829,  was  somewhat  younger :  they 
i  both  suffered  in  the  cause  of  images.   Hankius,  de  Scriptoribus  By- 
zantinis,  p.  2110— 246. 
m  The  Persian  historians  have  been  themselves  deceived  ;  but  The- 

-  ophanes,  (p.  244.)  accuses  Chosroes  of  the  fraud  and  falsehood  ;  and 
Eutychius  believes  (Annal.  torn.  ii.  p.  211.)  that  the  son  of  Maurice, 
who  was  saved  from  the  assassins,  lived  and  died  a  monk  on  mount 

n  Eutychius  datrs  all  the  losses  of  the  empire  under  the  reign  of 

-  Phocas,  an  error  which  saves  the  honour  of  Heraclius,  whom  he  brin«s 
not  from  Carthase,  but  Salonica,  with  a  fleet  laden  with  vegetables 

£-,<(*  for  the  relief  of  Constantinople.  (Annal.  torn.  ii.  p.  223,  224")  The 
I  other  christians  of  the  east,  Barhebraus,  (apud  Ass°man,  Bibliothec. 
Oriental,  torn.  iii.  p.  412,  413.)  Elmacin,  (Hist.  Saracen,  p.  13— 16.) 
Abulpharagius,  (Pynast.  p.  28.  99.|  are  more  sincere  and  accurate. 
The  years  of  the  Persian  war  are  disposed  in  the  chronology  of  Pagi. 


sians  were  equally  successful,  and  more  fortunate,  in 
the  sack  of  Casarea,  the  capital  of  Cappadocia;  and 
as  they  advanced  beyond  the  ramparts  of  the  frontiers, 
the  boundary  of  ancient  jvar,  they  found  a  less  obsti- 
nate resistance  and  a  more  plentiful  harvest.  The 
pleasant  vale  of  Damascus  has  been  adorned  in  every 
age  with  a  royal  city :  her  obscure  felicity  has  hitherto 
escaped  the  historian  of  the  Roman  empire  :  but  Chos- 
roes reposed  his  troops  in  the  paradise  of  Damascus 
before  he  ascended  the  hills  of  Libanus,  or  invaded  the 
cities  of  the  Phoenician  coast.  The  con-  of  Palestine, 
quest  of  Jerusalem,0  which  had  been  A.D.  614. 
meditated  by  Nushirvan,  was  achieved  by  the  zeal  and 
avarice  of  his  grandson  ;  the  ruin  of  the  proudest  mon- 
ument of  Christianity  was  vehemently  urged  by  the 
intolerant  spirit  of  the  Magi;  and  he  could  enlist,  for 
this  holy  warfare,  an  army  of  six  and  twenty  thousand 
Jews,  whose  furious  bigotry  might  compensate,  in 
some  degree,  for  the  want  of  valour  and  discipline. 
After  the  reduction  of  Galilee,  and  the  region  beyond 
the  Jordan,  whose  resistance  appears  to  have  delayed 
the  fate  of  the  capital,  Jerusalem  itself  was  taken  by 
assault.  The  sepulchre  of  Christ,  and  the  stately 
churches  of  Helena  and  Constantine,  were  consumed, 
or  at  least  damaged,  by  the  flames;  the  devout  offer- 
ings of  three  hundred  years  were  rifled  in  one  sacri- 
legious day;  the  patriarch  Zachariah,  and  the  true 
cross,  were  transported  into  Persia;  and  the  massacre 
of  ninety  thousand  christians  is  imputed  to  the  Jews 
and  Arabs,  who  swelled  the  disorder  of  the  Persian 
march.  The  fugitives  of  Palestine  were  entertained 
at  Alexandria  by  the  charity  of  John  the  archbishop, 
who  is  distinguished  among  a  crowd  of  saints  by  the 
epithet  of  almsgivcr  .•  f  and  the  revenues  of  the  church, 
with  a  treasure  of  three  hundred  thousand  pounds, 
were  restored  to  the  true  proprietors,  the  poor  of  every 
country  and  every  denomination.  But  Egypt  itself, 
the  only  province  which  had  been  exempt,  since  the 
time  of  Diocletian,  from  foreign  and  do-  of  E»ypt, 
mestic  war,  was  again  subdued  by  the  A. P.  616. 
successors  of  Cyrus.  Pelusium,  the  key  of  that  im- 
pervious country,  was  surprised  by  the  cavalry  of  ihe 
Persians:  they  passed,  with  impunity,  the  innumera- 
ble channels  of  the  Delta,  and  explored  the  long  val- 
ley of  the  Nile,  from  the  pyramids  of  Memphis  to  the 
confines  of  ^Ethiopia.  Alexandria  might  have  been 
relieved  by  a  naval  force,  but  the  archbishop  and  the 
prefect  embarked  for  Cyprus;  and  Chosroes  entered 
the  second  city  of  the  empire,  which  still  preserved 
a  wealthy  remnant  of  industry  and  commerce.  His 
western  trophy  was  erected,  not  on  the  walls  of  Car- 
thage^ hut  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tripoli  :  the  Greek 
colonies  of  Cyrene  were  finally  extirpated  ;  and  the 
conqueror,  treading  in  the  footsteps  of  Alexander,  re- 
turned in  triumph  through  the  sands  of  the  Libyan 
desert.  In  the  first  campaign,  another  0f  Asia  Minor, 
army  advanced  from  the  Euphrates  to  A.  P.  61 G,  fee. 
the  Thraciau  Bosphorus;  Chalcedon  surrendered  after 
a  long  siege,  and  a  Persian  camp  was  maintained 
above  ten  years  in  the  presence  of  Constantinople. 
The  sea-coast  of  Pontus,  the  city  of  Ancyra,  the  isle 
of  Rhodes,  are  enumerated  among  the  last  conquests 
of  the  great  king;  and  if  Chosroes  had  possessed  any 
maritime  power,  his  boundless  ambition  would  have 
spread  slavery  and  desolation  over  the  provinces  of 
Europe. 


o  On  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem  an  event  so  interesting  to  the 
church,  see  the  Annals  of  Eutychius,  (torn.  ii.  p.  212— 223.)  and  the 
lamentations  of  the  monk  Anliochus.  ,apud  Baroniun),  Annal.  Eccles. 
A.  P.  614.  No.  16—26.)  whose  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  homilies 
are  still  extant,  if  what  no  one  reads  may  be  said  to  be  extant. 

p  The  life  of  this  worthy  saint  is  composed  by  Leontius,  a  contem- 
porary bishop  ;  and  I  find  in  Baronius,  (Annal.  Eccles.  A.  P.  610.  No. 
10,  &c  )  and  Fleury,  (torn.  viii.  p.  235—242.)  sufficient  extracts  of  this 
edifying  work. 

q  The  error  of  Baronius  and  many  others  who  have  carried  the 
arms  of  Chosroes  to  Carthage  instead  of  Chalcedon,  is  founded  on  the 
near  resemblance  of  the  Greek  words  K.*>.z<?o,  *  and  K»(Z1*°»«  in  the 
text  of  Theophanes,  &c.  which  have  sometimes  been  confounded  by 
transcribers,  and  sometimes  by  critics. 
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His  reign  and  From  the  long-disputed  banks  of  the 
magnificence.  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  the  reign  of  the 
grandson  of  Nushirvan  was  suddenly  extended  to  the 
Hellespont  and  the  Nile,  theancient  limits  of  the  Per- 
sian monarchy.  But  the  provinces,  which  had  been 
fashioned  by  the  habits  of  six  hundred  years  to  the 
virtues  and  vices  of  the  Roman  government,  suppor- 
ted with  reluctance  the  yoke  of  the  barbarians.  The 
idea  of  a  republic  was  kept  alive  by  the  institutions, 
or  at  least  by  the  writings,  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
and  the  subjects  of  Heraclius  had  been  educated  to 
pronounce  the  words  of  liberty  and  law.  But  it  has 
always  been  the  pride  and  policy  of  oriental  princes, 
to  display  the  titles  and  attributes  of  their  omnipo- 
tence; to  upbraid  a  nation  of  slaves  with  their  true 
name  and  abject  condition,  and  to  enforce,  by  cruel 
and  insolent  threats,  the  rigour  of  their  absolute  com- 
mands. The  christians  of  the  east  were  scandalized 
by  the  worship  of  fire,  and  the  impious  doctrine  of 
the  two  principles  :  the  Magi  were  not  less  intolerant 
than  the  bishops,  and  the  martyrdom  of  some  native 
Persians,  who  had  deserted  the  religion  of  Zoroaster,' 
was  conceived  to  be  the  prelude  of  a  fierce  and  gen- 
eral persecution.  By  the  oppressive  laws  of  Justi- 
nian, the  adversaries  of  the  church  were  made  the  ene- 
mies of  the  state ;  the  alliance  of  the  Jews,  Nesto- 
rians,  and  Jacobites,  had  contributed  to  the  success  of 
Chosroes,  and  his  partial  favour  to  the  sectaries  pro- 
voked the  hatred  and  fears  of  the  catholic  clergy. 
Conscious  of  their  fear  and  hatred,  the  Persian  con- 
queror governed  his  new  subjects  with  an  iron  scep- 
tre :  and  as  if  he  suspected  the  stability  of  his  domi- 
nion, he  exhausted  their  wealth  by  exorbitant  tri- 
butes and  licentious  rapine,  despoiled  or  demolished 
the  temples  of  the  east,  and  transported  to  his  heredi- 
tary realms  the  gold,  the  silver,  the  precious  marbles, 
the  arts,  and  the  artists,  of  the  Asiatic  cities.  In  the 
obscure  picture  of  the  calamities  of  the  empire,"  it  is 
not  easy  to  discern  the  figure  of  Chosroes  himself,  to 
separate  his  actions  from  those  of  his  lieutenants,  or 
to  ascertain  his  personal  merit  in  the  general  blaze  of 
glory  and  magnificence.  He  enjoyed  with  ostentation 
the  fruits  of  victory,  and  frequently  retired  from  the 
hardships  of  war  to  the  luxury  of  the  palace.  But  in 
the  space  of  twenty-four  years,  he  was  deterred  by 
superstition  or  resentment  from  approaching  the  gates 
ofCtesiphon:  and  his  favourite  residence  of  Artemita, 
or  Dastagerd,  was  situate  beyond  the  Tigris,  about 
sixty  miles  to  the  north  of  the  capital.'  The  adjacent 
pastures  were  covered  with  flocks  and  herds:  the  pa- 
radise or  park  was  replenished  with  pheasants,  pea- 
cocks, ostriches,  roebucks,  and  wild  boars,  and  the 
noble  game  of  lions  and  tigers  was  sometimes  turned 
loose  for  the  holder  pleasures  of  the  chace.  Nine 
hundred  and  sixty  elephants  were  maintained  for  the 
use  or  splendour  of  the  great  king  :  his  tents  and  bag- 
gage were  carried  into  the  field  by  twelve  thousand 
great  camels  and  eight  thousand  of  a  smaller  size  ;  " 
and  the  royal  stables  were  filled  with  six  thousand 
mules  and  horses,  among  whom  the  names  of  Sheb- 
diz  and  Barid  are  renowned  for  their  speed  or  beauty. 
Six  thousand  guards  successively  mounted  before  the 
palace  gate  ;  the  service  of  the  interior  apartments 
was  performed  by  twelve  thousand  slaves,  and  in  the 


r  The  genuine  acts  of  St.  Anastasius  are  published  in  those  of  the 
seventh  general  council,  from  whence  Baronius  (Annal.  Eccles.  A.  D. 
C14.  626,  G27.)  and  Butler  (Lives  of  the  Saints,  vol.  i.  p.  242—2-18.) 
have  taken  their  accounts.  The  holy  martyr  deserted  from  the  Per- 
sian to  the  Koinan  army,  became  a  monk  at  Jerusalem,  and  insulted 
the  worship  of  the  Magi,  which  was  then  established  at  Coesarea  in 
Palestine. 

s  Abulpharagius,  Dynast,  p.  99.    Elmarin,  Hist.  Saracen,  p.  14. 
t  D'Anville,  Mem.  de  l'Academie  des  Inscriptions,  lorn,  xxxii.  p. 
568—571. 

u  The  difference  between  the  two  races  consists  in  one  or  two 
humps;  the  dromedary  has  only  one ;  the  size  of  the  proper  camel 
is  larger;  the  country  he  comes  from,  Turkestan  or  Baclriana;  the 
dromedary  is  confined  to  Arabia  and  Africa.  Butfon,  Hist.  Nalurelle, 
totn.  xi.  p.  211,  &c.  Aristot.  Hist.  Animal,  torn.  i.  1.  ii.  c.  1.  torn.  ii. 
p.  185. 


number  of  three  thousand  virgins,  the  fairest  of  Asia 
some  happy  concubine  might  console  her  master  for 
the  age  or  the  indifference  of  Sira.  The.  various  trea- 
sures of  gold,  silver,  gems,  silk,  and  aromatits,  were 
deposited  in  a  hundred  subterraneous  vaults;  and  the 
chamber  Badaverd  denoted  the  accidental  gift  of  the 
winds  which  had  wafted  the  spoils  of  Heraclius  into 
one  of  the  Syrian  harbours  of  his  rival.  The  voice 
of  flattery,  and  perhaps  of  fiction,  is  not  ashamed  to 
compute  the  thirty  thousand  rich  hangings  that  adorn- 
ed the  walls  ;  the  forty  thousand  columns  of  silver, 
or  more  probably  of  marble,  and  plated  wood,  that 
supporled  the  roof;  and  the  thousand  globes  of  gold 
suspended  in  the  dome,  to  imitate  the  motions  of  the 
planets  and  the  constellations  of  the  zodiac.1  While 
the  Persian  monarch  coniemplated  the  wonders  of  his 
art  and  power,  he  received  an  epistle  from  an  obscure 
citizen  of  Mecca,  inviting  him  to  acknowledge  Maho- 
met as  the  apostle  of  God.  He  rejected  the  invitation, 
and  tore  the  epistle.  "  It  is  thus,"  exclaimed  the 
Arabian  prophet,  "  that  God  will  tear  the  kingdom, 
and  reject  the  supplications,  of  Chosroes."?  Placed  on 
the  verge  of  the  two  great  empires  of  the  east,  Maho- 
met observed  with  secret  joy  the  progress  of  their 
mutual  destruction  ;  and  in  the  midst  of  the  Persian 
triumphs,  he  ventured  to  foretell,  that  before  many  years 
should  elapse,  victory  would  again  return  to  the  ban- 
ners of  the  Romans/ 

At  the  time  when  this  prediction  is  Distress  of  He- 
said  to  have  been  delivered,  no  prophecy  radius, 
could  be  more  distant  from  its  accom-  A-D-  610— 62Z" 
plishment,  since  the  first  twelve  years  of  Heraclius 
nnnounced  the  approaching  dissolution  of  the  empire. 
If  the  motives  of  Chosroes  had  been  pure  and  hon- 
ourable, he  must  have  ended  the  quarrel  with  the 
death  of  Phocas,  and  he  would  have  embraced,  as  his 
best  ally,  the  fortunate  African  who  had  so  generously 
avenged  the  injuries  of  his  benefactor  Maurice.  The 
prosecution  of  the  war  revealed  the  true  character  of 
the  barbarian  ;  and  the  suppliant  embassies  of  Hera- 
clius to  beseech  his  clemency,  that  he  would  spare  the 
innocent,  accept  a  tribute,  and  give  peace  to  the  world, 
were  rejected  with  contemptuous  silence  or  insolent 
menace.  Syria,  Egypt,  and  the  provinces  of  Asia, 
were  subdued  by  the  Persian  arms;  while  Europe, 
from  the  confines  of  Istria  to  the  long  wall  of  Thrace, 
was  oppressed  by  the  Avars,  unsatiated  with  the  blood 
and  rapine  of  the  Italian  war.  They  had  coolly  mas- 
sacred their  male  captives  in  the  sacred  field  of  Pan- 
not  ia ;  the  women  and  children  w  ere  reduced  to  servi- 
tude, and  the  noblest  virgins  were  abandoned  to  the 
promiscuous  lust  of  the  barbarians.  The  amorous 
matron  who  opened  the  gates  of  Friuli,  passed  a  short 
night  in  the  arms  of  her  royal  lover;  the  next  even- 
ing, Romilda  was  condemned  to  the  embraces  of 
twelve  Avars,  and  the  third  day  the  Lombard  princess 
was  impaled  in  the  sight  of  the  camp,  while  the  cha- 
gan  observed  with  a  cruel  smile,  that  such  a  husband 
was  the  fit  recompence  of  her  lewdness  and  perfidy.* 
By  these  impl.icable  enemies,  Heraclius,  on  either 
side,  was  insulted  and  besieged  :  and  the  Roman  em- 
pire was  reduced  to  the  walls  of  Constantinople,  with 

x  Theophanes,  Chronosraph.  p  208.  D'Herbelot,  Biliotheque 
Orientate,  p.  997.  The  Greeks  describe  the  decay,  the  Persians  th« 
splendour,  of  Dastagerd  ;  but  the  former  speak  from  the  modest  wit- 
ness of  the  eye,  the  latter  from  the  vaeue  report  of  the  ear. 

y  The  historians  of  Mahomet,  Abulfpda,  (in  Vit.  Mohammad,  p.  92, 
93.)  and  Gagnier,  (Vie  de  Mahomet,  torn  ii.  p.  247.)  date  this  embassy 
in  the  seventh  year  of  the  Hegira,  which  commences  A.  D.  628.  May 
11.  Their  chronology  is  erroneous,  since  Chosroes  died  in  the  month 
of  February  of  the  same  year.  (Pntri.  Critica,  lorn.  ii.  p.  779.)  The 
Count  de  B'oulainvilliers  (Vie  de  Mahomed,  p.  327,  328.)  places  this 
embassy  about  A.  D.  61.",.  soon  after  the  conquest  of  Palestine.  Yet 
Mahomet  would  scarcely  have  ventured  so  soon  on  so  bold  a  step. 

z  See  the  thirtieth  chapter  of  the  Koran,  entitled  the  Greeks.  Out 
honest  and  learned  translator,  Sale,  (p.  330,  331.)  fairly  slates  this  con 
jecture,  guess,  wager,of  Mahomet ;  but  Boulainvilliers,  (p.  329  —344.' 
with  wic  ked  intentions,  labours  to  establish  this  evident  prophecy  ol 
a  future  event,  which  must,  in  his  opinion,  embarrass  the  chriaUM 
polemics. 

a  Paul  Warnefrid,  de  Geslis  Langobardorum,  1.  iv.  C.38  42.  Murs 
tori,  Annali  d'ltalia,  torn.  v.  p.  305,  tic. 
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the  remnant  of  Greece,  Italy,  and  Africa,  and  some 
maritime  cities,  from  Tyre  to  Trebizond,  of  the  Asiatic 
coast.  After  the  loss  of  Egypt,  the  capital  was  afflic- 
ted by  famine  and  pestilence;  and  the  emperor,,  inca- 
pable of  resistance,  and  hopeless  of  relief,  had  resol- 
ved to  transfer  his  person  and  government  to  the  more 
secure  residence  of  Carthage.  His  ships  were  already 
laden  with  the  treasures  of  the  palace,  but  his  flight 
was  arrested  by  the  patriarch,  who  armed  the  powers 
of  religion  in  the  defence  of  his  country,  led  Herac- 
lius  to  the  altar  of  St.  Sophia,  and  extorted  a  solemn 
oath,  that  he  would  live  and  die  with  the  people  whom 
God  had  intrusted  to  his  care.  The  chagan  vvas  en- 
camped in  the  plains  of  Thrace,  but  he  dissembled  his 
perfidious  designs,  and  solicited  an  interview  with  the 
emperor  near  the  town  of  Heraclea.  Their  reconcilia- 
tion was  celebrated  with  equestrian  games,  the  senate 
and  people  in  their  gayest  apparel  resorted  to  the  frs- 
tival  of  peace,  and  the  Avars  beheld,  with  envy  and 
desire,  the  spectacle  of  Roman  luxury.  On  a  sudden, 
the  hippodrome  was  encompassed  by  the  Scythian 
cavalry,  who  had  pressed  their  secret  and  nocturnal 
march :  the  tremendous  sound  of  the  chagan's  whip 
gave  the  signal  of  the  assault;  and  Herac'.ius,  wrap- 
ping his  diadem  round  his  arm,  was  saved,  with  ex- 
treme hazard,  by  the  fleetness  of  his  horse.  So  rapid 
was  the  pursuit,  that  the  Avars  almost  entered  the  gol- 
den gate  of  Constantinople  with  the  flying  crowds  ;b 
but  the  plunder  of  the  suburbs  rewarded  their  treason, 
and  they  transported  beyond  the  Danube  two  hundred 
and  seventy  thousand  captives.  On  the  shore  of  Chal- 
cedou,  the  emperor  held  a  safer  conference  with  a 
more  honourable  foe,  who,  before  Heraclius  descended 
from  his  galley,  saluted  with  reverence  and  pity  the 
.  majesty  of  the  purple.    The  friendly 

eso  1C1  sPeace-  offer  of  Sain,  the  Persian  general,  to 
conduct  an  embassy  to  the  presence  of  the  great  king, 
was  accepted  with  the  warmest  gratitude,  and  the 
prayer  for  pardon  and  peace  was  humhly  presented  by 
the  praetorian  praefect,  the  prasfect  of  the  city,  and  one 
of  the  first  ecclesiastics  of  the  patriarchal  church.0 
But  the  lieutenant  of  Chosroes  had  fatally  mistaken 
the  intentions  of  his  master.  "  It  vvas  not  an  em- 
bassy," said  the  tyrant  of  Asia,  "  it  was  the  person  of 
Heraclius,  bound  in  chains,  that  he  should  have 
brought  to  the  foot  of  my  throne.  I  will  never  give 
peace  to  the  emperor  of  Rome,  till  he  has  abjured  hi-; 
crucified  God,  and  embraced  the  worship  of  the  sun." 
Sain  was  flayed  alive  according  to  the  inhuman  prac- 
tice of  his  country;  and  the  separate  and  rigorous 
confinement  of  the  amhassadors  violated  the  laws  of 
nations,  and  the  faith  of  an  express  stipulation.  Yet 
the  experience  of  six  years  at  length  persuaded  the 
Persian  monarch  to  renounce  the  conquest  of  Constan- 
tinople, and  to  specify  the  annual  tribute  or  ransom  of 
the  Roman  empire;  a  thousand  talents  of  gold,  a 
thousand  talents  of  silver,  a  thousand  silk  robes,  a 
thousand  horses,  and  a  thousand  virgins.  Heraclius 
subscribed  these  ignominious  terms,  but  the  time  and 
space  which  he  obtained  to  collect  such  treasures 
from  the  poverty  of  the  east  was  industriously  em- 
ployed in  the  preparations  of  a  bold  and  desperate 
attack. 

His  preparations  ^  tne  characters  conspicuous  in  his- 
for  war,  tory,  that  of  Heraclius  is  one  of  the 
A.  D.  621.  most  extraordinary  and  inconsistent.  In 
the  first  and  last  years  of  a  long  reign,  the  emperor 
appears  to  be  the  slave  of  sloth,  of  pleasure,  or  of  su- 
perstition, the  careless  and  impotent  spectator  of  the 
public  calamities.    But  the  languid  mists  of  the  morn- 


b  The  Paschal  Chronicle,  which  sometimes  introduces  fragments 
of  history  into  a  barren  list  of  names  and  dates,  gives  the  best  account 
of  the  treason  of  the  Avars,  p.  389,  390.  The  number  of  captives  is 
added  by  Nicephnrus. 

c  Some  original  pieces,  such  as  the  speech  or  letter  of  ihe  Roman 
ambassadors,  (p.  386—388.)  likewise  constitute  the  merit  of  the  Pas- 
chal Chronicle,  which  was  composed,  perhaps  at  Alexandria,  under 
the  reign  of  Heraclius. 
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ing  and  evening  are  separated  by  the  brightness  of  the 
meridian  sun  :  the  Arcadius  of  the  palace  arose  the 
Cresar  of  the  camp  ;  and  the  honour  of  Rome  and 
Heraclius  was  gloriously  retrieved  by  the  exploits  and 
trophies  of  six  adventurous  campaigns.  It  was  the 
duty  of  the  Byzantine  historians  to  have  revealed  the 
causes  of  his  slumber  and  vigilance.  At  this  distance 
we  can  only  conjecture,  that  he  was  endowed  with 
more  personal  courage  than  political  resolution  ;  that 
he  was  detained  by  the  charms  and  perhaps  the  arts 
of  his  niece  Martina,  with  whom,  after  the  death  of 
Kudocia,  he  contracted  an  incestuous  marriage  ;d  and 
that  he  yielded  to  the  base  advice  of  the  counsellors, 
who  urged  as  a  fundamental  law,  that  the  life  of  the 
emperor  should  never  be  exposed  in  the  field."1  Per- 
haps he  was  awakened  by  the  last  insolent  demand  of 
the  Persian  conqueror;  but  at  the  moment  when  He- 
raclius assumed  the  spirit  of  a  hero,  the  only  hopes 
of  the  Romans  were  drawn  from  the  vicissitudes  of 
fortune,  which  might  threaten  the  proud  prosperity  of 
Chosroes,  and  must  be  favourable  to  those  who  had 
attained  the  lowest  period  of  depression.'  To  provide 
for  the  expenses  of  war,  was  the  first  care  of  the  em- 
peror; and  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  the  tribute, 
he  was  allowed  to  solicit  the  benevolence  of  the  east- 
ern provinces.  But  the  revenue  no  longer  flowed  in 
the  usual  channels:  the  credit  of  an  arbitrary  prince 
is  annihilated  by  his  power ;  and  the  courage  of  Herac- 
lius was  first  displaj'ed  in  daring  to  borrow  the  con- 
secrated wealth  of  churches  under  the  solemn  vow  of 
restoring,  with  usury,  whatever  he  had  been  compelled 
to  employ  in  the  service  of  religion  and  of  the  empire. 
The  clergy  themselves  appear  to  have  sympathized 
with  the  public  distress,  and  the  discreet  patriarch  of 
Alexandria,  without  admitting  the  precedent  of  sacri- 
lege, assisted  his  sovereign  by  the  miraculous  or  sea- 
sonable revelation  of  a  secret  treasure. s  Of  the  sol- 
diers who  had  conspired  with  Phocas,  only  two  were 
found  to  have  survived  the  stroke  of  time  and  of  the 
barbarians  ;h  the  loss,  even  of  these  seditious  veterans, 
was  imperfectly  supplied  by  the  new  levies  of  Herac- 
lius, and  the  gold  of  the  sanctuary  united,  in  the 
same  camp,  the  names,  and  arms,  and  languages,  of 
the  east  and  west.  He  would  have  been  content  with 
the  neutrality  of  the  Avars;  and  his  friendly  entreaty, 
that  the  chagan  would  act  not  as  the  enemy,  but  as 
the  guardian,  of  the  empire,  was  accompanied  with  a 
more  persuasive  donative  of  two  hundred  thousand 
pieces  of  gold.  Two  days  after  the  festival  of  Easter, 
the  emperor,  exchanging  his  purple  for  the  simple 
garb  of  a  penitent  and  warrior,'  gave  the  signal  of  his 
departure.  To  the  faith  of  the  people  Heraclius  re- 
commended his  children;  the  civil  and  military  pow- 
ers were  vesied  in  the  most  deserving  hands,  and  the 
discretion  of  the  patriarch  and  senate  was  authorized 


i  Nicephoms,  (p.  10,  11.)  who  brands  this  marriage  with  the  names 
of  *5iT^&v,  and  xoi^iic  ,  is  happy  to  observe,  that  of  two  sons,  its  in- 
cestuous fruit,  the  elder  was  marked  by  Providence  with  a  stiff  neck, 
the  younger  with  the  loss  of  hearing. 

e  George  of  Pisidia,  (Acroas.  i.  112— 125.  p.  5.)  who  states  the  opinions, 
acquits  the  pusillanimous  counsellors  of  any  sinister  views.  "W  ould  he 
have  excused  the  proud  and  contemptuous  admonition  of  Crispus? 

E7Tt?uijTTxCMV  t£o*  &u(riKti  t^xtrx£  y.xi  xK  i  u-xxvi*  v  *i»<ri\e  tse,  xeci 

T0.J  7T0f£.u  f^l^nfix^ilv  Swxpi  Til'. 

Ee-^ xKftivxs  \iycvtriv  tvy.  cine  ixo  rue 

K:i(t3jU  TO  £V  >  .<  •  TO  rftpO-IO0£ 

Avti?{ oj^s  05,  &c.  Georce  Pisid.  Acroas.  i.  51,  &c. p. 4. 
The  Orientals  are  not  less  fond  of  remarking  this  strange  vicissitude ; 
and  I  remember  some  story  of  Khosrow  Parviz,  not  very  unlike  the 
ring  of  Polycrates  of  Samos. 

g  Baronius  gravely  relates  this  discovery,  or  rather  transmutation  of 
barrels,  not  of  honey,  but  of  gold.  (Annal.  Eccles.  A.  D.  620.  No.  3, 
&c.)  Yet  the  loan  was  arbitrary,  since  it  was  collected  by  soldiers, 
who  were  ordered  to  leave  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria  no  more  than 
one  hundred  pounds  of  gold.  Nicephorus,  (p.  ll.)two  hundred  years 
afterwards,  speaks  with  ill-humour  of  this  contribution,  which  the 
church  of  Coaitantinople  might  still  feel. 

h  Theophylact  Simocatta,  1.  viii.  c.  12.  This  circumstance  need  not 
excite  our  surprise.  The  muster-roll  of  a  regiment,  even  in  lime  of 
peace,  is  renewed  in  leas  than  twenty  or  twenty-five  years. 

i  He  c  hanged  his  purple,  for  black,  buskins,  and  dyed  them  red  in 
the  blood  of  the  Persians.  (Georg.  Pisid.  Acroas.  iii.  118. 121, 122.  See 
the  Notes  of  Foggini,  p.  35.) 
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to  save  or  surrender  the  city,  if  they  should  he  op- 
pressed in  his  absence  by  the  superior  forces  of  the 
enemy. 

The  neighbouring  heights  of  Chalce- 
rf^IeraclUu  °n  ^on  were  cohered  with  tents  and  arms : 
against  the  Per-  but  if  the  new  levies  of  Heraclius  had 
B'an8'  d  6"°  been  rashly  led  to  the  attack,  the  victory 
of  the  Persians  in  the  sight  of  Constan- 
tinople might  have  been  the  last  day  of  the  Roman 
empire.  As  imprudent  would  it  have  been  to  advance 
into  the  provinces  of  Asia,  leaving  their  innumerable 
cavalry  to  intercept  his  convoys,  and  continually  to 
hang  on  the  lassitude  and  disorder  of  his  rear.  But 
the  Greeks  were  still  masters  of  the  sea;  a  fleet  of 
galleys,  transports,  and  st'ireships,  was  assembled  in 
the  harbour;  the  barbarians  consented  to  embark:  a 
steady  wind  carried  them  through  the  Hellespont;  the 
western  and  southern  coast  of  Asia  Minor  lay  on  their 
left  hand;  the  spirit  of  their  chief  was  first  displayed 
in  a  storm;  and  even  the  eunuchs  of  his  train  were 
excited  to  suffer  and  to  work  by  the  example  of  their 
master.  He  landed  his  troops  on  the  confines  of  Syria 
and  Cilicia,  in  the  gulf  of  Scanderoon,  where  the 
coast  suddenly  turns  to  the  south;*  and  his  discern- 
ment was  expressed  in  the  choice  of  this  important 
post.'  From  all  sides,  the  scattered  garrisons  cf  the 
maritime  cities  and  the  mountains  might  repair  with 
speed  and  safety  to  his  imperial  standard.  The  natu- 
ral fortifications  of  Cilicia  protected,  and  even  con- 
cealed, the  camp  of  Heraclius,  which  was  pitched 
near  Issus,  on  the  same  ground  where  Alexander  had 
vanquished  the  host  of  Darius.  The  angle  which  the 
emperor  occupied,  was  deeply  indented  into  a  vast 
semi-circle  of  the  Asiatic,  Armenian,  and  Syrian  pro- 
vinces; and  to  whatsoever  point  of  the  circumference 
he  should  direct  his  attack,  it  was  easy  for  him  to  dis- 
semble his  own  motions,  and  to  prevent  those  of  the 
enemy.  In  the  camp  of  Issus,  the  Roman  general 
reformed  the  sloth  and  disorder  of  the  veterans,  and 
educated  the  new  recruits  in  the  knowledge  and  prac- 
tice of  military  virtue.  Unfolding  the  miraculous 
image  of  Christ,  he  urged  them  to  revenge  the  holy 
altars  which  had  been  profaned  by  the  worshippers  of 
fire;  addressing  them  by  the  endearing  appellations  of 
sons  and  brethren,  he  deplored  the  public  and  private 
wrongs  of  the  republic.  The  subjects  of  a  monarch 
were  persuaded  that  they  fought  in  the  cause  of  free- 
dom; and  a  similar  enthusiasm  was  communicated  to 
the  foreign  mercenaries,  who  must  have  viewed  with 
°qual  indifference  the  interest  of  Rome  and  of  Persia. 
Heraclius  himself,  with  the  skill  and  patience  of  a 
centurion,  inculcated  the  lessons  of  the  school  of  tac- 
tics, and  the  soldiers  were  assiduously  trail  ed  in  the 
use  of  their  weapons,  and  the  exercises  and  evolutions 
of  the  field.  The  cavalry  and  infantry  in  light  or 
heavy  armour  were  divided  into  two  parties;  the  trum- 
pets were  fixed  in  the  centre,  and  their  signals  directed 
the  march,  the  charge,  the  retreat,  or  pursuit;  the 
direct  or  oblique  order,  the  deep  or  extended  phalanx; 
to  represent  in  fictitious  combat  the  operations  of  genu- 
ine war.  Whatever  hardship  the  emperor  imposed  on 
the  troops,  he  inflicted  with  equal  severity  on  himself; 
their  labour,  their  diet,  their  sleep,  were  measured  l.y 

k  George  of  Pisidia  (Acroas.  ii.  10.  p.  8.)  has  fixed  this  important 
point  of  the  Syrian  and  Cilician  gales.  They  are  elegantly  described 
by  Xenophon,  who  marched  through  them  a  thousand  years  before.  A 
narrow  pass  of  three  stadia  between  steep  high  rocks(-«Te**  tjxiixrai) 
and  the  Mediterranean,  was  closed  at  each  end  by  strong  gales,  im- 
pregnable to  the  land,  (»*f  cm  «r  iix,)  accessible  by  sea. 
(Anabasis,  1.  i.  p.  35,  36.  with  Hutchinson's  Geographical  Dissertation, 
p.  vi.)  The  gates  were  thirty-five  parasangs,  or  leagues,  from  Tarsus, 
(Anabasis,  1.  i.  p.  33,  34.)  and  eight  or  ten  from  Autioch.  (Compare 
Itinerar.  Wesseiing,  p.  5S0,  581.  Schuliens.  Index  Geograph.  ad  cal- 
cem  Vit.  Saladin.  p.  9.  Voyage  en  Turquie  et  en  Perse,  par  M.  Otier, 
lorn.  i.  p.  73,  79.) 

1  Heraclius  might  write  to  a  friend  in  the  modest  words  of  Cicero ; 
;*  Castra  habuimus  ea  ipsa  qua?  contra  Darium  habuerat  apuG  Issum 
Alexander,  imperator  baud  paulo  melior  quam  aut  lu  aut  ego."  Ad 
Atticum,  v.  20.  Issus,  a  rich  and  flourishing  city  in  the  tune  of 
Xenophon,  was  ruined  by  the  prosperity  of  Alexandria  or  Scanderoon, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  b.iy. 


the  inflexible  rules  of  discipline;  and,  without  despi- 
sing the  enemy,  they  were  taught  to  repose  an  implicit 
confidence  in  their  own  valour  and  the  wisdom  of  their 
leader.  Cilicia  was  soon  encompassed  with  the  Per- 
sian arms  ;  but  their  cavalry  hesitated  to  enter  the  de- 
files of  mount  Taurus,  till  they  were  circumvented  by 
the  evolutions  of  Heraclius,  who  insensibly  gained 
their  rear,  whilst  he  appeared  to  present  his  front  in 
order  of  battle.  By  a  false  motion,  which  seemed  to 
threaten  Armenia,  he  drew  them,  against  their  wishes, 
to  a  general  action.  They  were  tempted  by  the  artful 
disorder  of  his  camp;  but  when  they  advanced  to  com- 
bat, the  ground,  the  sun,  and  the  expectation  of  both 
armies,  were  unpropitious  to  the  barbarians;  the  Ro- 
mans successfully  repeated  their  tactics  in  a  field  of 
battle,"  and  the  event  of  the  day  declared  to  the  world, 
that  the  Persians  were  not  invincible,  and  that  a  hero 
was  invested  with  the  purple.  Strong  in  victory  and 
fame,  Heraclius  boldly  ascended  the  heights  of  mount 
Taurus,  directed  his  march  through  the  plain  of  Cap- 
padocia,  and  established  his  troops  for  the  winter  sea- 
son, in  safe  and  plentiful  quarters  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Halys."  His  9oul  was  superior  to  the  vanity  of 
entertaining  Constantinople  with  an  imperfect  triumph  ; 
but  the  presence  <<f  the  emperor  was  indispensably 
required  to  soothe  the  restless  and  rapacious  spirit  of 
the  Avars. 

Since  the  days  of  Scipio  and  Hanni-  His  second  ex 
bal,  no  bolder  enterprise  has  been  attemp-  APpdg!;£}"go<  G2a 
ted  than  that  which  Heraclius  achieved  '  '  '  ' 
for  the  deliverance  of  the  empire.0  He  permitted  the 
Persians  to  oppress  for  a  while  the  provinces,  and  to 
insult  with  impunity  the  capital  of  the  east;  while  the 
Roman  emperor  explored  his  perilous  way  through  the 
Black  sea,?  and  the  mountains  of  Armenia,  penetrated 
into  the  heart  of  Persia,")  and  recalled  the  armies  of 
the  great  king  to  the  defence  of  their  bleeding  country. 
With  a  select  band  of  five  thousand  soldiers,  Hera- 
clius sailed  from  Constantinople  to  Trebizond  ;  assem- 
bled his  forces  which  had  wintered  in  the  Pontic  re- 
gions ;  and  from  the  mouth  of  the  Phnsis  to  the  Caspian 
sea,  encouraged  his  subjects  and  allies  to  march  with 
the  successors  of  Constantine  under  the  faithful  and 
victorious  banner  of  the  cross.  When  the  legions  of 
Lucullus  and  Pompey  first  passed  the  Euphrates,  they 
blushed  at  their  easy  victory  over  the  natives  of  Ar- 
menia. But  the  long  experience  of  war  had  hardened 
the  minds  and  bodies  of  that  effeminate  people ;  their 
zeal  and  braver}'  were  approved  in  the  service  of  a 
declining  empire ;  they  abhorred  and  feared  the  usur- 
pation of  the  house  of  Sassan,  and  the  memory  of  per- 
secution envenomed  their  pious  hatred  of  the  enemies 
of  Christ.  The  limits  of  Armenia,  as  it  had  been 
ceded  to  the  emperor  Maurice,  extended  as  far  as  the 
Araxes :  the  river  submitted  to  the  indignity  of  a 


m  Foggini  (Annotat.  p.  31.)  suspects  thru  the  Persians  were  deceived 
by  the  o*<.ai  j  cti-/..i}/<!v>,  of  .Elian,  (Tactic,  c.  48.)  an  intricate  spiral 
motion  of  the  army.  He  observed,  (p.  25.)  that  the  military  descrip- 
tions of  George  of  Pisidia  are  transcribed  inta  the  Tactics  of  the  em- 
peror Leo. 

n  George  of  Pisidia,  an  eye-witness,  (Acroas.  ii.  122,  &c.)  described, 
in  three  acroaseis  or  cantos,  the  first  expedition  of  Heraclius.  The 
poem  has  been  lately  (1777)  published  at  Rome  ;  but  such  vague  and 
declamatory  praise  is  far  from  corresponding  with  the  sanguine  hopes 
of  Paai,  D'Anville,  &C 

o  Theophanes  (p  256.)  carries  Heraclius  swiftly  (<">«  tx%:;}  into 
Armenia.  Nicephorus,  (p.  11.)  though  he  confounds  th«  two  expedi- 
tions, defines  the  province  of  Lazica.  Eulychius  (Annal.  torn.  ii.  p. 
23!.)  has  given  the  5000  men,  with  the  more  probable  station  of  Tre- 
bizond. 

p  From  Constantinople  to  Trebizond,  with  a  fair  wind,  four  or  five 
days;  from  thence  to  Erzerom,  five;  to  Erivan.  twelve;  to  Tauris, 
ten ;  in  all  thirty-two.  Such  is  the  Itinerary  of  Tavernier,  (Voyages, 
torn.  i.  p.  12-  56.)  who  was  perfectly  conversant  with  the  n  ads  of  Asia. 
Tournefort,  who  travelled  with  a  pasha,  spent  ten  or  twelve  days  be- 
tween Trebizond  and  Erzerom  ;  (Voyage  du  Levant,  lorn.  iii.  leltre 
xviii.)  and  Chardin  (Voyages,  torn.  i.  p.  249—254.)  gives  the  more 
correct  distance  of  fifly-lhree'parasangs,  each  of  5000  paces,  (what 
paces  7)  between  Erivan  and  Tauris. 

q  The  exp°dition  of  Heraclius  into  Persia  is  finely  illustrated  by  M. 
D'Anville.  (Memoiresde  I'Academie  des Inscriptions,  torn,  xxviii.  p. 
559—573.)  He  discovers  the  situation  of  Gandzaca,  Thebarma,  Pasta 
genl,  &.c- with  admirable  skill  and  learning;  but  the  cbscure  cam- 
paign of  C21  he  passes  over  in  silence. 
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bridge/  and  Heraclius,  in  the  footsteps  of  Mark  An- 
tony, advanced  towards  the  city  of  Tauris  or  Gand- 
zaca,"  the  ancient  and  modern  capital  of  one  of  the 
provinces  of  Media.  At  the  head  of  forty  thousand 
men,  Chosroes  himself  had  returned  from  some  dis- 
tant expedition  to  oppose  the  progress  of  the  Roman 
arms;  but  he  retreated  on  the  approach  of  Heraclius, 
declining  the  generous  alternative  of  peace  or  of  bat- 
tle. Instead  of  half  a  million  of  inhabitants,  which 
have  been  ascribed  to  Tauris  under  the  reign  of  the 
Sophys,  the  city  contained  no  more  than  three  thou- 
sand houses;  but  the  value  of  the  royal  treasures  was 
enhanced  by  a  tradition,  that  they  were  the  spoils  of 
Croesus,  which  had  been  transported  by  Cyrus  from 
the  citadel  of  Sardes.  The  rapid  conquests  of  Hera- 
clius were  suspended  only  by  the  winter  season;  a 
motive  of  prudence,  or  superstition,'  determined  his 
retreat  into  the  province  of  Albania,  along  the  shores 
of  the  Caspian  ;  and  his  tents  were  most  probably 
pitched  in  the  plains  of  Mogan,"  the  favourite  encamp- 
ment.  of  oriental  princes.  In  the  course  of  this  suc- 
cessful inroad,  he  signalized  the  zeal  and  revenge  of  a 
christian  emperor:  at  his  command,  the  soldiers  ex- 
tinguished the  fire,  and  destroyed  the  temples,  of  the 
Magi ;  the  statues  of  Chosroes,  who  aspired  to  divine 
honours,  were  abandoned  to  the  flames;  and  the  ruins 
of  Thebarma  or  Ormia,1  which  had  given  birth  to 
Zoroaster  himself,  made  some  atonement  for  the  inju- 
ries of  the  holy  sepulchre.  A  purer  spirit  of  religion 
was  shown  in  the  relief  and  deliverance  of  fifty  thou- 
sand captives.  Heraclius  was  rewarded  by  their  tears 
and  grateful  acclamations ;  but  this  wise  measure, 
which  spread  the  fame  of  his  benevolence,  diffused 
the  murmurs  of  the  Persians  against  the  pride  and 
obstinacy  of  their  own  sovereign. 

Amidst  the  glories  of  the  succeeding  campaign, 
Heraclius  is  almost  lost  to  our  eyes,  and  to  those  of 
the  Byzantine  historians. y  From  the  spacious  and 
fruitful  plains  of  Albania,  the  emperor  appears  to  fol- 
low the  chain  of  Hyrcanian  mountains,  to  descend  into 
the  province  of  Media  or  Irak,  and  to  carry  his  victo- 
rious arms  as  far  as  the  royal  cities  of  Casbin  and 
Ispahan,  which  had  never  been  approached  by  a  Ro- 
man conqueror.  Alarmed  by  the  danger  of  his  king- 
dom, the  powers  of  Chosroes  were  already  called  from 
the  Nile  and  the  Bosphorus,  and  three  formidable  armies 
surrounded,  in  a  distant  and  hostile  land,  the  camp  of 
the  emperor.  The  Colchian  allies  prepared  to  desert 
his  standard  ;  and  the  fears  of  the  bravest  veterans 
were  expressed,  rather  than  concealed,  by  their  des- 
ponding silence.   "  Be  not  terrified,"  said  the  intrepid 


r  Et  pontem  indignatus  Araxes.  Virgil.  JEneid,  viii.  723. 
The  river  Araxes,  is  noisy,  rapid,  vehement,  and,  with  the  melting  of 
the  snows,  irresistible :  thestrongest  and  most  massy  bridges  are  swept 
away  by  the  current ;  and  its  indignation  is  attested  by  the  ruins  of 
many  arches  near  the  old  town  of  Zulfa.  Voyages  de  Chardin,  torn, 
i.  p.  2V2. 

s  Chardin,  torn.  i.  p.  253— 259.  Willi  the  Orientals.  (D'Herbelot, 
Bibliolh.  Orient,  p.  834.)  he  ascribes  the  foundation  of  Tauris,  or  Te- 
bris,  to  Zobeide,  the  wife  of  the  famous  Khalif  Haroun  Alrashid  ;  but 
it  appears  to  have  been  more  ancient:  anil  the  names  of  Gandzaca, 
Gazaca,  Gaza,  are  expressive  of  the  royal  treasure.  The  number  of 
550,000  inhabitants  is  reduced  by  Chardin  from  1,100,000,  the  popular 
estimate. 

t  He  opened  the  gospel,  and  applied,  or  interpreted  the  first  casual 
passage  to  the  name  and  situation  of  Albania.    Thoophanes,  p.  253. 

u  The  heath  of  Mogan,  between  the  Cyrus  antl  the  Araxes,  is  sixty 
parasangs  in  length  and  twenty  in  breadth,  (Olearius,  p.  1023,  1024.) 
abounding  in  waters  and  fruitful  pastures.  (Hist,  de  Nader  Shah, 
translated  by  Mr.  Jones  from  a  Persian  MS.  part.  ii.  p. 2, 3.)  See  the 
encampments  of  Timor,  (Hist,  par  Sherefeddin  Ali,  1.  v.  c.  37. 1.  vi.  c. 
13.)  and  the  coronation  of  Nader  Shah.  (Hist.  Persanne,  p.  3 — 13.  and 
the  English  Life  by  Mr.  Jones,  p.  64,  G5.) 

x  Thebarma  and  Ormia,  near  the  lake  Spauto,  are  proved  to  be  the 
same  city  by  D'Anville.  (Memoires  de  l'Academie,  torn,  xxviii.  p.  564, 
565.  It  is  honoured  as  the  birth-place  of  Zoroaster,  according  to  the 
Persians;  (Schultens,  Index  Geograph.  p.  49.)  and  their  tradition  is 
fortified  by  M.  Perron  d'Anquetil,  (Mem.  de  I'Acad.  des  Inscript.  tom. 
xxxi.  p.  375.)  with  some  texts  from  his,  or  their,  Zendavesta. 

y  I  cannot  find,  and  (what  is  much  more)  M.  D'Anville  does  not  at- 
tempt to  seek,  the  Salban,  Tarantum,  territory  of  the  Huns,  &c.  men- 
tioned by  Theophanes,  (p.  2G0  — 262.)  Eutychius,  Annal,  (tom.  ii.  p. 
231,  232.)  an  insufficient  author,  names  Aspahan  ;  and  Casbin  is  most 
probably  the  city  of  Sapor.  Ispahan  is  twenty-four  days'  journey  from 
Tauris,  and  Casbin  half  way  between  them.  (Voyages  de  Tavernier, 
tom.  i.  p.  63-S2.) 


Heraclius,  "  by  the  multitude  of  your  foes.  With  the 
aid  of  Heaven,  one  Roman  may  triumph  over  a  thou- 
sand barbarians.  But  if  we  devote  our  lives  for  the 
salvation  of  our  brethren,  we  shall  obtain  the  crown 
of  martyrdom,  and  our  immortal  reward  will  be  libe- 
rally paid  by  God  and  posterity."  These  magnani- 
mous sentiments  were  supported  by  the  vigour  of  his 
actions.  He  repelled  the  three-fold  attack  of  the  Per- 
sians, improved  the  divisions  of  their  chiefs,  and,  by  a 
well-concerted  train  of  marches,  retreats,  and  success- 
ful actions,  finally  chased  them  from  the  field  into  the 
fortified  cities  of  Media  and  Assyria.  In  the  severity 
of  the  winter  season,  Sabaraza  deemed  himself  secure 
in  the  walls  of  Salban  ;  he  was  surprised  by  the  ac- 
tivity of  Heraclius,  who  divided  his  troops,  and  per- 
formed a  laborious  march  in  the  silence  of  the  night. 
The  flat  roofs  of  the  houses  were  defended  with  use- 
less valour  against  the  darts  and  torches  of  the  Ro- 
mans :  the  satraps  and  nobles  of  Persia,  with  their 
wives  and  children,  and  the  flower  of  their  martial 
youth,  were  either  slain  or  made  prisoners.  The  gene- 
ral escaped  by  a  precipitate  flight,  but  his  golden  ar- 
mour was  the  prize  of  the  conqueror;  and  the  soldiers 
of  Heraclius  enjoyed  the  wealth  and  repose  which 
they  had  so  nohly  deserved.  On  the  return  of  the 
spring,  the  emperor  traversed  in  seven  days  the  moun- 
tains of  Curdistan,  and  passed  without  resistance  the 
rapid  stream  of  the  Tigris.  Oppressed  by  the  weight 
of  their  spoils  and  captives,  the  Roman  army  halted 
under  the  walls  of  Amida;  and  Heraclius  informed 
the  senate  of  Constantinople  of  his  safety  and  suc- 
cess, which  they  had  already  felt  by  the  retreat  of  the 
besiegers.  The  bridges  of  the  Euphrates  were  de- 
stroyed by  the  Persians;  but  as  soon  as  the  emperor 
had  discovered  a  ford,  they  hastily  retired  to  defend 
the  banks  of  the  Sarus,*  in  Cilicia.  That  river,  an 
impetuous  torrent,  was  about  three  hundred  feet  broad, 
the  bridge  was  fortified  with  strong  turrets,  and  the 
banks  were  lined  with  barbarian  archers.  After  a 
bloody  conflict,  which  continued  till  the  evening,  the 
Romans  prevailed  in  the  assault,  and  a  Persian  of  gi- 
gantic size  was  slain  and  thrown  into  the  Sarus  by  the 
hand  of  the  emperor  himself.  The  enemies  were  dis- 
persed and  dismayed;  Heraclius  pursued  his  march  to 
Sebaste  in  Cappadocia  ;  and  at  the  expiration  of  three 
years,  the  same  coast  of  the  Euxine  applauded  his 
return  from  a  long  and  victorious  expedition." 

Instead  of  skirmishing  on  the  frontier,  Deliverance  of 
the  two  monarchs  who  disputed  the  em-  Constantinople 

pire  of  the  east,  aimed  their  desperate   from  lhe.  Per" 

i  ii  i-   <    ■  ,  '  m,       sians  and 

strokes  at  the  heart  of  their  rival,  lhe  Avars, 
military  force  of  Persia  was  wasted  by  A.D.626. 
the  marches  and  combats  of  twenty  years,  and  many 
of  the  veterans,  who  had  survived  the  perils  of  the 
sword  and  the  climate,  were  still  detained  in  the  for- 
tresses of  Egypt  and  Syria.  But  the  revenge  and 
ambition  of  Chosroes  exhausted  his  kingdom  ;  and  the 
new  levies  of  subjects,  strangers,  and  slaves,  were 
divided  into  three  formidable  bodies. b  The  first  armv 
of  fifty  thousand  men,  illustrious  by  the  ornament  and 
title  of  the  golden  spears,  was  destined  to  march  against 
Heraclius;  the  second  was  stationed  to  prevent  his 
junction  with  the  troops  of  his  brother  Theodorus;  and 
the  third  was  commanded  to  besiege  Constantinople, 
and  to  second  the  operations  of  the  chagan,  with  whom 
the  Persian  king  had  ratified  a  treaty  of  alliance  and 
partition.  Sarbar,  the  general  of  the  third  army,  pene- 
trated through  the  provinces  of  Asia  to  the  well-known 
camp  of  Chalcedon,  and  amused  himself  with  the  de- 

i  At  ten  parasangs  from  Tarsus,  the  army  of  the  younger  Cyrus 
passed  the  Sarus  three  plelhra  in  breadth;  the  Pyramus,  a  stadium 
in  breadth,  ran  five  parasangs  further  to  the  east.  (Xenophon,  Anabas. 
1.  i.  p.  33,  31.) 

i  George  of  Fisidia  (Bell.  Abaricnm,  216— 2G5.  p.  49.)  celebrates 
with  truth  the  persevering  courageof  the  three  campaigns(re*is  s-ff'j- 
Jev'"»0  against  the  Persians. 

b  Pelavius  (Annotaliones  ad  Nicephorum,  p.  62,  63,  64.)  discrimi- 
nates the  names  and  actions  of  five  Persian  generals  who  were  succes- 
sively sent  against  Heraclius 
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struction  of  the  sacred  and  profane  buildings  of  the 
Asiatic  suburbs,  while  he  impatiently  waited  the  ar- 
rival of  his  Scythian  friends  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  Bosnhorus.  On  the  twenty-ninth  of  June,  thirty 
thousand  barbarians,  the  vanguard  of  tlie  Avars,  forced 
the  long  wall,  and  drove  into  the  capital  a  promiseuoas 
crowd  of  peasants,  citizens,  and  soldiers.  Fourscore 
thousand  c  of  his  native  subjects,  and  of  the  vassal 
tribes  of  Gepidce,  Russians,  Bulgarians,  and  Sclavo- 
nians,  advanced  under  the  standard  of  the  chagan  ; 
a  month  was  spent  in  marches  and  npgociations,  but 
the  whole  city  was  invested  on  the  thirty-first  of  July, 
from  the  suburbs  of  Pera  and  Galata  to  the  Blaeher- 
na?  and  seven  towers;  and  the  inhabitants  descried 
with  terror  the  flaming  signals  of  the  European  and 
Asiatic  shores.  In  the  mean  while  the  magistrates  of 
Constantinople  repeatedly  strove  to  purchase  the  re- 
treat of  the  chagan  :  but  their  deputies  were  rejected 
and  insulted  ;  and  he  suffered  the  patricians  to  stand 
before  his  throne,  while  the  Persian  envoys,  in  silk 
robes,  were  seated  by  his  side.  "  Yoa  see,"  said  the 
haughty  barbarian,  "  the  proofs  of  my  perfect  union 
with  the  great  king;  and  his  lieutenant  is  ready  to 
send  into  my  camp  a  select  band  of  three  thousand 
warriors.  Presume  no  longer  to  tempt  yonr  master 
with  a  partial  and  inadequate  ransom:  yonr  wealth  and 
your  city  are  the  only  presents  worthy  of  my  accep- 
tance. For  yourselves,  I  shall  permit  you  to  depart, 
each  with  an  under-garment,  and  a  shirt;  and,  at  my 
entreaty,  my  friend  Sarbar  will  not  refuse  a  passage 
Jhrough  his  lines.  Your  absent  prince,  even  now  a 
captive  or  a  fugitive,  has  left  Constantinople  to  its  fate  ; 
nor  can  you  escape  the  arms  of  the  Avars  and  Per- 
sians, unless  you  could  soar  into  the  air  like  birds,  un- 
less like  fishes  you  could  dive  into  the  waves/'4  Du- 
ring ten  successive  days,  the  capital  was  assaulted  by 
the  Avars,  who  bad  made  some  progress  in  the  science 
of  attack;  they  advanced  to  sap  or  batter  the  wall, 
under  the  cover  of  the  impenetrable  tortoise;  their 
engines  discharged  a  perpetual  volley  of  stones  and 
darts;  and  twelve  lofty  towers  of  wood  exalted  the 
combatants  to  the  height  of  the  neighbouring  ramparts. 
But  the  senate  and  people  were  animated  by  the  spirit 
of  Heraclius,  who  had  detached  to  their  relief  a  body 
of  twelve  thousand  cuirassiers  ;  the  powers  of  fire  and 
mechanics  were  used  with  superior  art  and  success  in 
the  defence  of  Constantinople;  and  the  galleys,  with 
two  and  three  ranks  of  oars,  commanded  the  Bospho- 
rus,  and  rendered  the  Persians  the  idle  spectators  of 
the  defeat  of  their  allies.  The  Avars  were  repulsed; 
a  fleet  of  Sclavonian  canoes  was  destroyed  in  the  har- 
bour; the  vassals  of  the  chagan  threatened  to  desert, 
his  provisions  were  exhausted,  and  after  burning  his 
engines,  he  gave  the  signal  of  a  slow  and  formidable 
retreat.  The  devotion  of  the  Romans  asr-ribed  this 
signal  deliverance  to  the  Virgin  Mary;  but  the  mother 
of  Christ  would  surply  have  condemned  their  inhuman 
murder  of  the  Persian  envoys,  who  were  entitled  to  the 
Tights  of  humanity,  if  they  were  not  protected  by  the 
laws  of  nations.e 

A  '     e    and       After  the  division  of  his  army,  He- 
con'quesTof  lie-    taclius  prudently  retired  to  the  banks  of 
radius.       the  Phasis,  from  whence  he  maintained 


c  This  number  of  eight  myriads  is  specified  by  George  of  Pisidia. 
(Bell.  Abar.  219.)  The  poet '(50— SS.)  clearly  indicates  that  the  old 
chagan  lived  till  the  reign  of  Heraclius,  and  that  his  sr>n  and  succes- 
sor was  born  of  a  foreign  mother.  Yet  Foggini  (Annolat.  p.  57.)  has 
given  another  interpretation  to  this  passage. 

d  A  bird,  a  frog,  a  mouse,  and  five  arrows,  had  been  the  present  of 
the  Scythian  king  to  Darius.  (Herodot.  1.  iv.  c.  131, 132.)  Substituez 
une  lettre  a  ces  signes  (says  Rousseau,  with  much  good  taste)  plus  ella 
eera  menacante  in*>ins  elle  effrayera:  ce  ne  sera  qu'une  fanfaronnade 
dont  Darius  n'eut  fail  que  rire.  (Emile,  torn.  iii.  p.  146.)  Yet  I  much 
question  whether  the  senate  and  people  of  Constantinople  laughed 
at  this  message  of  the  chagan. 

c  The  Paschal  Chronicle  (p.  392—397.)  gives  a  minute  and  authen- 
tic narrative  of  the  siege  and  deliverance  of  Constantinople.  Theo- 
phanes  (p  264.)  adds  some  circumstances;  and  a  faint  light  may  be 
obtained  from  the  smoke  of  George  of  Pisidia,  who  has  composed  a 
poem  (de  Bello  Abarico,  p.  43-  54.)  to  commemorate  this  auspicious 
event. 


a  defensive  war  against  the  fifty  thousand  gold  spears 
of  Persia.  His  anxiety  was  relieved  by  the  deliver- 
ance of  Constantinople;  his  hopes  were  confirmed  by 
a  victory  of  his  brother  Theodoras  ;  and  to  the  hostile 
league  of  Chosroes  with  the  Avars,  the  Roman  em- 
peror opposed  the  useful  and  honourable  alliance  of 
the  Turks.  At  his  liberal  invitation,  the  horde  ol 
Chozars '  transported  their  tents  from  the  plains  of  the 
Volga  to  the  mountains  of  Georgia;  Heraclius  recei- 
ved them  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Teflis,  and  the  khan 
with  his  nobles  dismounted  from  their  horses,  if  we 
may  credit  the  Greeks,  and  fell  prostrate  on  the 
ground,  to  adore  the  purple  of  the  Caesar.  Such  vol- 
untary homage  and  important  aid  were  entiled  to  the 
warmest  acknowledgments  ;  and  the  emperor,  taking 
off"  his  own  diadem,  placed  it  on  the  head  of  the  Turk- 
ish prince,  whom  he  sainted  with  a  tender  embrace 
and  the  appellation  of  son.  After  a  sumptuous  ban- 
quet, he  presented  Ziebel  with  the  piate  and  orna- 
ments, the  gold,  the  gems,  and  the  silk,  which  had 
been  used  at  the  imperial  table,  and,  with  his  own 
hand,  distributed  rich  jewels  and  ear-rings  to  his  new 
allies.  In  a  secret  interview,  he  produced  the  portrais 
of  his  daughter  E udocia,s  condescended  to  flatter  the 
barbarian  with  the  promise  of  a  fair  and  august  bride, 
obtained  an  immediate  succour  of  forty  thousand  horse, 
and  negociated  a  strong  diversion  of  the  Turkish  arms 
on  the  side  of  the  Oxus.h  The  Persians,  in  their  turn, 
retreated  with  precipitation;  in  the  camp  of  Edessa, 
Hpraelhis  reviewed  an  army  of  seventy  thousand  Ro- 
mans and  strangprs  ;  and  some  months  were  success- 
fully employed  in  the  recovery  of  the  cities  of  Syria, 
Mesopotamia,  and  Armenia,  whose  fortifications  had 
been  imperfectly  restored.  Sarbar  still  maintained 
the  important  station  of  Chalcedon ;  but  the  jealousy 
of  Chosroes,  or  the  artifice  of  Heraclius,  soon  aliena- 
ted the  mind  of  that  powerful  satrap  from  the  service 
of  his  king  and  country.  A  messenger  was  inter- 
cepted with  a  real  or  fictitious  mandate  to  the  cadari- 
gan,  or  second  in  command,  directing  him  to  send, 
without  delay,  to  the  throne,  the  head  of  a  guilty  or  un- 
fortunate general.  The  despatches  were  transmitted 
to  Sarbar  himself ;  and  as  soon  as  he  read  the  sentence 
of  his  own  death,  he  dexterously  inserted  the  names 
of  four  hundred  officers,  assembled  a  military  council, 
and  asked  the  cadarigan,  whether  he  was  prepared  to 
execute  the  commands  of  their  tyrant?  The  Persians 
unanimously  declared,  that  Chosroes  had  forfeited  the 
sceptre  ;  a  separate  treaty  was  concluded  with  the 
government  of  Constantinople;  and  if  some  considera- 
tions of  honour  or  policy  restrained  Sarbar  from  joining 
the  standard  of  Heraclius,  the  emperor  was  assured, 
that  he  might  prosecute,  without  interruption,  his  de- 
signs of  victory  and  peace. 

Deprived  of  his  firmest  support,  and  His  third  expedi- 
doubtlul  of  the  fidplity  of  his  subjects,  tion, 
the  greatness  of  Chosroes  was  still  con-  A<  D"  627- 
spicuous  in  its  ruins.  The  number  of  five  hundred 
thonsand  may  be  interpreted  as  an  oriental  metaphor, 
to  describe  the  men  and  arms,  the  horses  and  ele- 
phants, that  covered  Media  and  Assyria  against  the 
the  invasion  of  Heraclius.  Yet  the  Romans  boldly 
advanced  from  the  A  raxes  to  the  Tigris,  and  the  timid 
prudence  of  Rhazates  was  content  to  follow  them  by 


f  The  power  of  the  Chozars  prevailed  in  the  seventh,  eishth,  and 
ninth  centuries.  They  were  known  to  the  Greeks,  the  Arabs,  and, 
under  the  name  of  Kosa,  to  the  Chinese  themselves.  De  Guignes. 
Hist,  des  Huns,  torn.  ii.  part.  ii.  p.  507 — 509. 

g  Epiphania,  or  Eudocia,  the  only  daughter  of  Heraclius  and  his 
first  wife  Eudocia,  was  born  at  Constantinople  on  the  7th  of  July, 
A.  D.  611.  baptized  the  15th  of  August,  and  crowned  (in  the  oratory 
of  St.  Stephen  in  the  palace)  the  4th  of  October  of  the  same  year. 
At  this  time  she  was  about  fifteen.  Eudocia  was  afterwards  sent  to 
her  Turkish  husband,  but  the  news  of  his  death  stopped  her  journey, 
and  prevented  the  consummation.  (Ducange,  Famiiite  Byzantin.  p. 
118.) 

h  Elmacin  (Hist.  Saracen,  p.  13 — 16.)  gives  some  curious  and  proba- 
ble fact*  ;  but  his  numbers  are  rather  loo  high — 300,000  Romans  as- 
seinbled  at  Edessa— 500,000  Persians  killed  at  Nineveh.  The  abate- 
ment of  a  cyphtr  is  scarcely  enough  to  restore  his  sanity. 
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forced  marches  through  a  desolate  country,  till  he 
received  a  peremptory  mandate  to  risk  the  fate  of 
Persia  in  a  decisive  battle.  Eastward  of  the  Tigris, 
at  the  end  of  the  bruise  of  Mosul,  the  great  Nineveh 
had  formerly  been  erected  : '  the  city,  and  even  the 
ruins  of  the  city,  had  long  since  disappeared  : k  the 
vacant  space  afforded  a  spacious  field  for  the  opera- 
tions of  the  two  armies.  But  these  operations  are 
neglected  by  the  Byzantine  historians,  and,  like  the 
authors  of  epic  poetry  and  romance,  they  ascribe  the 
victory,  not  to  the  military  conduct,  but  to  the  per- 
sonal valour,  of  their  favourite  hero.  On  this  memo- 
and  victories,  rahle  day,  Heraclius,  on  his  horse  Phal- 
December,  1  &c  ]us,  surpassed  the  bravest  of  his  war- 
riors :  his  lip  was  pierced  with  a  spear,  the  steed  was 
wounded  in  the  thigh,  but  he  carried  his  master  safe 
and  victorious  through  the  triple  phalanx  of  the  bar- 
barians. In  the  heat  of  the  action,  three  valiant  chiefs 
were  successively  slain  by  the  sword  and  lance  of  the 
emperor;  anions  these  was  Rhazates  himself ;  he  fell 
like  a  soldier,  but  the  sight  of  his  head  scattered  grief 
and  despair  through  the  fainting  ranks  of  the  Persians. 
His  armour  of  pure  and  massy  sold,  the  shield  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  plates,  the  sword  and  belt,  the 
saddle  and  cuirass,  adorned  the  triumph  of  Heraclius, 
and  if  he  had  not  been  faithful  to  Christ  and  his 
mother,  the  champion  of  Rome  might  have  offered  the 
fourth  npiwe  spoils  to  the  Jupiter  of  the  capitol.1  In 
the  battle  of  Nineveh,  which  was  fiercely  fought  from 
day-break  to  the  eleventh  hour,  twenty-eight  stand- 
ards, beside  those  which  might  be  broken  or  torn, 
were  taken  from  the  Persians  ;  the  greatest  part  of 
their  army  was  cut  in  pieces,  and  the  victors,  conceal- 
ing their  own  loss,  passed  the  night  on  the  field. 
They  acknowledsed,  that  on  this  occasion  it  was  less 
difficult  to  kill  than  to  discomfit  the  soldiers  of  Chos- 
roes  ;  amidst  the  bodies  of  their  friends,  no  more  than 
two  bow-shot  from  the  enemy,  the  remnant  of  the 
Persian  cavalry  stood  firm  till  the  seventh  hour  of  the 
night;  about  the  eighth  hour  they  retired  to  their  unri- 
fled  camp,  collected  their  baggage,  and  dispersed  on  all 
sides,  from  the  want  of  orders  rather  than  of  resolu- 
tion.  The  diligence  of  Heraclius  was  not  less  admi- 
rable in  the  use  of  victory  ;  by  a  march  of  forty-eight 
miles  in  four  and  twenty  hours,  his  vanguard  occupied 
the  bridges  of  the  greater  and  the  lesser  Zab ;  and  the 
cities  and  palaces  of  Assyria  were  open  for  the  first 
time  to  the  Romans.  By  a  just  gradation  of  magni- 
ficent scenes,  they  penetrated  to  the  royal  seat  of  Das- 
tagerd,  and,  thoush  much  of  the  treasure  had  been 
removed,  and  much  had  been  expended,  the  remaining 
wealth  appears  to  have  exceeded  their  hopes,  and  even 
to  have  satiated  their  avarice.  Whatever  could  not  be 
easily  transported  they  consumed  with  fire,  that  Chos- 
roes  might  feel  the  ansuish  of  those  wounds,  which 
he  had  so  often  inflicted  on  the  provinces  of  the 
empire:  and  justice  might  allow  the  excuse,  if  the 
desolation  had  been  confined  to  the  works  of  regal 
luxury,  if  national  hatred,  military  license,  and  reli- 
gious zeal,  had  not  wasted  with  equal  rage  the  habita- 
tions and  the  temples  of  the  guiltless  subject.  The 


i  Ctesias  fapud  Diodor.  Sicul.  torn.  i.  1.  ii.  p.  115.  edit.  Wesseling) 
assigns  480  siadia  (perhaps  only  32  miles)  for  Ihe  circumference  of 
Nineveh.  Jonas  talks  of  three  days'  journey  :  the  120,000  persons 
described  by  the  prophet  as  incapable  of  discerning  their  right  hand 
from  their  left,  may  afford  about  700,000  persons  of  all  ages  for  the  in- 
habitants  of  that  ancient  capita],  (Goguel,  Origines  des  Lo  x,  &c. 
torn.  iii.  part  i.  p.  92, 93.)  which  ceased  lo  exist  COO  years  before  Christ. 
The  western  suburb  still  subsisted,  ami  is  mentioned  under  the  name 
cf  Mosul  in  the  first  age  of  the  Arabian  khalifs. 

k  Niebtihr  (Voyage  en  Arabip,  &c.  torn  ii.  p.  2SG.1  passed  over  Nine- 
veh without  perceiving  it.  He  mistook  for  a  rid^e  of  hills  the  old 
rampart  of  brick  or  earth.  It  is  said  lo  have  been  100  feel  high,  flanked 
with  1500  lowers,  each  of  the  height  of  200  feet. 

I  Rex  regia  arma  fero  (says  Romulus,  in  the  firsl  consecration) 
.  .  .  .  bina  postea  (continues  Livy,  i.  10.)  inter  tot  bella,  opima  parta 
sunt  spolia,adeo  rara  ejus  foruina  decoris.  If  Varro  (apud  Pomp.  Fes- 
luin,  p.  306.  edit.Dacier)  could  justify  his  liberality  in  granting  the 
opzme  spoils  even  to  a  common  soldier  who  had  slain  the  king  or  gene- 
ral of  the  enemy,  the  honour  would  have  been  much  more  cheap  and 
common. 


Flight  of  Chofl- 
roes, 
A.  I).  627. 
Dec.  29. 


recovery  of  three  hundred  Roman  standards,  and  the 
deliverance  of  the  numerous  captives  of  Edessa  and 
Alexandria,  reflect  a  purer  glory  on  the  arms  of  Herac- 
lius. From  the  palace  of  Dastagerd,  he  pursued  his 
march  within  a  few  miles  of  Modain  or  Ctesiphon,  till 
he  was  stopped,  on  the  banks  of  the  Arba,  by  the  dif- 
ficulty of  the  passage,  the  rigour  of  the  season,  and 
perhaps  the  fame  of  an  impregnable  capital.  The 
return  of  the  emperor  is  marked  by  the  modern  name 
of  the  city  of  Sherhzour;  he  fortunately  passed  mount 
Zara  before  tho  snow,  which  fell  incessantly  thirty- 
four  rlays;  and  the  citizens  of  Gandzaca,  or  Tan r is, 
were  compelled  to  entertain  his  soldiers  and  their 
horses  with  a  hospitable  reception.1" 

When  the  ambition  of  Chosroes  was 
reduced  to  the  defence  of  his  hereditary 
kingdom,  the  love  of  glory,  or  even  the 
sense  of  shame,  should  have  urged  him 
to  meet  his  rival  in  the  field.  In  the  battle  of  Nineveh, 
his  courage  might  have  taught  the  Persians  to  van- 
quish, or  he  might  have  fallen  with  honour  by  the 
lance  of  a  Roman  emperor.  The  successor  of  Cyrus 
chose  rather,  at  a  secure  distance,  to  expect  the  event, 
to  assemble  the  relics  of  the  defeat,  and  to  retire  by 
measured  steps  before  the  march  of  Heraclius,  till  he 
beheld  with  a  sigh  the  once  loved  mansions  of  Dasta- 
gerd. Both  his  friends  and  enemies  were  persuaded, 
that  it  was  the  intention  of  Chosroes  to  bury  himself 
under  the  ruins  of  the  city  and  palace:  and  as  both 
tnight  have  been  equally  adverse  to  his  flight,  the 
monarch  of  Asia,  with  Sira,  and  three  concubines, 
escaped  through  a  hole  in  the  wall  nine  days  before 
the  arrival  of  the  Romans.  The  slow  and  stately  pro- 
cession in  which  he  showed  himself  to  the  prostrate 
crowd,  was  changed  lo  a  rapid  and  secret  journey  ; 
and  the  first  evening  he  lodged  in  the  cottage  of  a 
peasant,  whose  humble  door  would  scarcely  give 
admittance  to  the  great  king."  His  superstition  was 
subdued  by  fear:  on  the  third  day,  he  entered  with  joy 
the  fortifications  of  Ctesiphon;  yet  he  still  doubted  of 
his  safety  till  hchad  opposed  the  river  Tigris  to  the 
pursuit  of  the  Romans.  The  discovery  of  his  flight 
agitated  with  terror  and  tumult  the  palace,  the  city, 
and  the  camp  of  Dastagerd  :  the  satraps  hesitated 
whether  they  had  most  to  fear  from  their  sovereign  or 
the  enemy  ;  and  the  females  of  the  haram  were  aston- 
ished and  pleased  by  the  sight  of  mankind,  till  the 
jealous  husband  of  three  thousand  wives  asain  con- 
fined them  to  a  more  distant  castle.  At  his  command, 
the  army  of  Dastagerd  retreated  to  a  new  camp  :  the 
front  was  covered  by  the  Arba,  and  a  line  of  two  hun- 
dred elephants  ;  the  troops  of  the  more  distant  pro- 
vinces successively  arrived,  and  the  vilest  domestics 
of  the  king  and  satraps  were  enrolled  for  the  last  de- 
fence of  the  throne.  It  was  still  in  the  power  of  Chos- 
roes to  obtain  a  reasonable  peace  ;  and  he  was  repeat- 
edly pressed  by  the  messengers  of  Heraclius,  to  spare 
the  blood  of  his  subjects,  and  to  relieve  a  humane  con- 
queror from  the  painful  duty  of  carrying  fire  and  sword 
through  the  fairest  countries  of  Asia.  But  the  pride 
of  the  Persian  had  not  yet  sunk  to  the  level  of  his  for- 
tune; he  derived  a  momentary  confidence  from  the 
retreat  of  the  emperor;  he  wept  with  impotent  rage 
over  the  ruins  of  his  Assyrian  palaces,  and  disregarded 
too  long  the  rising  murmurs  of  the  nation,  who  com- 
plained that  their  lives  and  fortunes  were  sacrificed  to 
the  obstinacy  of  an  old  man.  That  unhappy  old  man 
was  himself  tortured  with  the  sharpest  pains  both 
of  mind  and  body;  and,  in  the  consciousness  of  his 

m  In  describing  this  last  expedition  of  Heraclius,  the  facts,  the  pla- 
ces, and  the  dates,  of  Theophanes  (p.  265—271.)  are  so  accurate  and 
authentic,  thai  he  must  have  followed  the  original  letters  of  the  em- 
peror, of  which  the  Paschal  Chronicle  has  preserved  (p.  398 — 402.)  a 
very  curious  specimen. 

n  The  words  of  Theophanes  are  remarkable  :  urikii  Xtrc.r.s  i.j 

i<rxx-rav  'Hfxx/.cis;  (5ao^»ff;,  (p.  269.)  Young  princes  who  discover 
a  propensity  to  war  should  repeatedly  transcribe  and  translate  such 
salutary  texts. 
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approaching  end,  he  resolved  to  fix  the  tiara  on  the 
head  of  Merdaza,  the  most  favoured  of  his  sons.  But 
the  will  of  Chosroes  was  no  longer  revered,  and  Siroes, 
who  gloried  in  the  rank  and  merit  of  his  mother  Sira, 
had  conspired  with  the  malcontents  to  assert  and  an- 
ticipate the  rights  of  primogeniture.0  Twenty-two 
satraps,  they  styled  themselves  patriots,  were  tempted 
by  the  wealth  and  honours  of  a  new  reign  :  to  the  sol- 
diers, the  heir  of  Chosroes  promised  an  increase  of 
pay;  to  the  christians,  the  free  exercise  of  their  reli- 
gion; to  the  captives,  liberty  and  rewards;  and  to  the 
nation,  instant  peace  and  the  reduction  of  taxes.  It 
was  determined  by  the  conspirators,  that  Siroes,  with 
the  ensigns  of  royalty,  should  appear  in  the  camp  ;  and 
if  the  enterprise  should  fail,  his  escape  was  contrived 
to  the  imperial  court.  But  the  new  monarch  was 
saluted  with  unanimous  acclamations  ;  the  flight  of 
He  is  deposed,    Chosroes  (yet  where  could  he  have  fled?) 

^Feb  G25*  Was  rU(^e'jT  arrested,  eighteen  sons  were 
and  murdered  by  massacred  before  his  face,  and  he  was 
his  son  Siroes,  thrown  into  a  dungeon,  where  he  expired 
Feb.  23.  on  t|ie  f|ftit  (jay,  T|ie  Greeks  and  mo- 
dern Persians  minutely  describe  how  Chosroes  was 
insulted,  and  famished,  and  tortured,  by  the  command 
of  an  inhuman  son,  who  so  far  surpassed  the  example 
of  his  father  :  but  at  the  time  of  his  death,  what  tongue 
would  relate  the  story  of  the  parricide  ?  what  eye 
could  penetrate  into  the  inwer  of  darkness?  According 
to  the  faith  and  mercy  of  his  christian  enemies,  he 
sunk  without  hope  into  a  still  deeper  abyss  ;D  audit 
will  not  be  denied,  that  tyrants  of  every  age  and  sect 
are  the  best  entitled  to  such  infernal  abodes.  The 
glory  of  the  house  of  Sassan  ended  with  the  life  of 
Chosroes  :  his  unnatural  son  enjoved  only  eight  months 
the  fruit  of  his  crimes  :  and  in  the  space  of  four  years, 
the  regal  title  was  assumed  by  nine  candidates,  who 
disputed,  with  the  sw  ord  or  dagger,  the  fragments  of 
an  exhausted  monarchy.  Every  province,  and  each 
city  of  Persia,  was  the  scene  of  independence,  of  dis- 
cord, and  of  blood,  and  the  state  of  anarchy  prevailed 
about  ei^ht  years  longer,  till  the  factions  were  silen- 
ced and  united  under  the  common  yoke  ol  the  Arabian 
caliphs. i 

Treaty  of  peace  As  S00n  3S  tne  rnour,tains  became  pas- 
between  the  two  sable,  the  emperor  received  the  welcome 
empties,  ^  news  of  the  success  of  the  conspiracy, 
March  ice.  'he  death  of  Chosroes,  and  the  elevation 
of  his  eldest  son  to  the  throne  of  Persia. 
The  authors  of  the  revolution,  eager  to  display  their 
merits  in  the  court  or  camp  ofTauris,  preceded  the  am- 
bassadors of  .Siroes,  who  delivered  the  letters  of  their 
master  to  his  brolhertbe  omperorof  the  Romans/  In  the 
language  of  the  usurpers  of  every  age,  he  imputes  his 
own  crimes  to  the  Deity,  and  without  degrading  his 
equal  majesty,  he  offers  to  reconcile  the  long  discord  of 
the  two  nations,  by  a  treaty  of  peace  and  alliance 
more  durable  than  brass  or  iron.  The  conditions  of  the 
treaty  were  easily  defined  and  faithfully  executed.  In 
the  recovery  of  the  standards  and  prisoners  whicli  had 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Persians,  the  emperor  imi- 
tated the  example  of  Augustus:  their  care  of  the  na- 
tional dignity  was  celebrated  by  the  poets  of  the 


0  The  authentic  narrative  of  the  fall  of  Chosroes  is  contained  in  the 
letter  of  Heraclius  (Chron.  Paschal,  p.  398.)  and  the  history  of  Theo- 
phanes.  (p.  271.) 

P  On  the  first  rumour  of  the  death  of  Chosroes,  an  Heracliad  in  two 
cant  os  was  instantly  published  at  Constantinople  by  George  of  Pisidia, 
vp.  97 — 105.)  A  priest  anil  a  poet  might  very  properly  exult  in  the 
damnation  of  the  public  enemy,  (  «-=<r..v  tv  iifTjfi',  v.  56.)  but  such 
mean  revenge  is  unworthy  of  a  king  and  a  conqueror;  and  I  am  sorry 
to  find  so  much  black  superstition  0:t,flx'jC'1'  Xac-^o-,-  i-trt  xxi  £-t«..- 

/.•r.na  i.,-  tjl  >it>x>1"1  i  u  »•(  «<»rwi:,-M,  &C.)  in  the 

letter  of  Heraclius  :  he  almost  applauds  the  parricide  cf  Siroes  as  an 
act  of  piety  and  justice. 

q  The  b^st  oriental  accounts  of  this  last  period  of  the  Sassanian 
kin'^s  ar?  fiund  in  Eulychius,  (Annal.  torn.  ii.  p.  251 — 256.)  who  dis- 
sembles the  parricide  of  Siroes,  D'Herbelot,  (Bibliothec,  Orieniale. 
p.  739.)  and  Assemanni.  (Bibliothec.  Oriental,  torn.  iii.  p.  415 — 420.) 

r  The  teller  of  Siroes  in  the  Paschal  Chronicle  (p.  402.)  unf  >nu- 
nately  ends  before  he  proceeds  to  business.  The  treaty  appears  in 
its  execution  in  the  histories  of  Theopliane^  and  Nicephorus. 


times,  but  the  decay  of  genius  may  be  measured  by 
the  distance  between  Horace  and  George  of  Pisidia: 
the  subjects  and  brethren  of  Heraclius  were  redeemed 
from  persecution,  slavery,  and  exile ;  but  instead  of 
the  Roman  eagles,  the  true  wood  of  the  holy  cross  was 
restored  to  the  importunate  deinands  of  the  successor 
of  Constantine.  The  victor  was  not  ambitious  of  en- 
larging the  weakness  of  the  empire  ;  the  son  of  Chos- 
roes abandoned  without  regret  the  conquests  of  his  fa- 
ther; the  Per.-ians  v\ho  evacuated  the  cities  of  Syria 
and  Egypt  were  honourably  conducted  to  the  frontier, 
and  a  war  which  had  wounded  the  vitals  of  the  two 
monarchies,  produced  no  change  in  their  external  and 
relative  situation.  The  return  of  Heraclius  from  Tau- 
ris  to  Constantinople,  was  a  perpe  tual  triumph  ;  and 
after  the  exploits  of  six  glorious  campaigns,  he  peace- 
ably enjoyed  the  sabbath  <f  his  toils.  After  a  long 
impatience,  the  senate,  the  clergy,  and  the  people, 
went  forth  to  meet  their  hero,  w  ith  tears  and  acclama- 
tions, with  olive  branches  and  innumerable  lamps  : 
he  entered  the  capital  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  four 
elephants  ;  and  as  soon  as  the  emperor  could  disen- 
gage himself  from  the  tumult  of  public  joy,  he  tasted 
more  genuine  satisfaction  in  ti  e  embraces  of  his  mo- 
ther and  his  son." 

The  succeeding  year  was  illustrated  by  a  triumph 
of  a  very  different  kind,  the  restitution  of  the  true 
cross  to  the  holy  sepulchre.  Heraclius  performed  in 
person  the  pilgrimage  of  Jprusabm,  the  identity  of 
the  relic  was  verified  by  the  discreet  patriarch,'  and 
this  august  ceremony  has  heen  commemorated  by  the 
annual  festival  of  the  exaltation  of  the  cross.  Before 
the  emperor  presumed  to  tread  the  consecrated  ground, 
he  was  instructed  to  strip  himself  of  the  diadem  and 
purple,  the  pomp  and  vanity  of  the  world  :  but  in  the 
judgment  of  his  clergy,  the  persecution  of  the  Jews 
was  more  easily  reconciled  with  the  precepts  of  the 
gospel.  He  again  ascended  his  throne  to  receive  the 
congratulations  of  the  ambassadors  of  France  and  In- 
dia :  and  the  fame  of  Moses,  Alexander  and  Hercules," 
was  eclipsed,  in  the  popular  estimation,  by  the  supe- 
rior merit  and  glory  of  the  great  Heraclius.  Yet  the 
deliverer  of  the  east  was  indigent  and  feeble.  Of  the 
Persian  spoils,  the  most  valuahle  portion  had  been  ex- 
pended in  the  war.  distributed  to  the  soldiers,  or  buri- 
ed, by  an  unlucky  tempest,  in  the  waves  of  the  Eux- 
ine.  The  conscience  of  the  emperor  was  oppressed 
by  the  obligation  of  restoring  the  wealth  of  the  clergy, 
which  he  had  borrowed  for  their  own  defence  :  a  per- 
petual fund  wras  required  to  satisfy  these  inexorable 
creditors;  the  provinces,  already  wastpd  by  the  arms 
and  avarice  of  the  Persians,  were  compelled  to  a  se- 
cond payment  of  the  same  taxes;  and  the  arrears  of 
a  simple  citizen,  the  treasurer  of  Damascus,  were 
commuted  to  a  fine  of  one  hundred  thousand  pieces  of 
gold.  The  loss  of  two  hundred  thousand  soldiers* 
who  had  fallen  by  the  sword,  was  of  less  fatal  impor- 
tance than  the  decay  of  arts,  agriculture,  and  popula- 
tion, in  this  long  and  destructive  war:  and  although  a 
victorious  arm}-  had  been  formed  under  the  standard  of 
Heraclius,  the  unnatural  effort  appears  to  have  exhaus- 
ted rather  than  exercised  their  strength.  While  the 
emperor  triumphed  at  Constantinople  or  Jerusalem,  an 


«  The  burthen  of  Corneille's  song, 

"  Montrez  Heraclius  au  peuple  qui  1'  attend," 
is  much  better  suited  to  the  present  occasion.  See  his  triumph  in 
Theophanes,  (p.  272,273  )  and  Nicephorus,  (p.  15, 16.)  The  life  of  the 
mother  and  tenderness  of  the  son  are  attested  by  George  of  Pisidia. 
(Bell.  Abar.  255,  he.  p.  49.)  The  metaphor  of  the  Sabbath  is  used, 
somewhat  profanely,  by  Ihesp  Byzantine  christians. 

t  See  Baronitis,  (Annal.  Eccles.  A.  D.  628.  No.  1—4  )  Eulychius, 
(Annal.  torn.  ii.  p.  240— 248.)  Nicephorus,  (Brev.  p.  15  )  Thesealsof 
the  rase  had  never  been  broken  ;  and  ihis  preservation  of  the  cross  is 
ascribed  (under  God)  lo  the  devotion  of  queen  Sira. 

ii  George  of  Pisidia,  Acroas.  iii.  de  Expedit  contra  Persas,  415,  &c. 
and  Heracleid,  Acroas.  i.  65—133.  I  neglect  the  meaner  parallel*of 
Daniel,  Timotheus,  fee. ;  Chosroes  and  the  chagan  were  of  course  com- 
pared lo  Belshazzar,  Pharaoh,  the  old  serpent.  &c. 

x  Suidas  (in  Excerpt.  Hist.  Byzant.  p.  46.)  gives  this  number  :  but 
either  the  Persian  must  be  read  for  the  Ismirian  war,  or  this  passage 
does  not  belong  to  the  cmpti  or  Heraclius. 
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obscure  town  on  the  confines  of  Syria  was  pillaged  by 
the  Saracens,  and  they  cut  in  pieces  some  troops  who 
advanced  to  its  relief:  an  ordinary  and  trifling  occur- 
rence, had  it  not  been  the  prelude  of  a  mighty  revolu- 
tion. These  robbers  were  the  apostles  of  Mahomet; 
their  frantic  valour  had  emerged  from  the  desert ;  and 
in  the  last  eight  years  of  his  reign,  Heraclius  lost  to  the 
Arabs  the  same  provinces  which  he  had  rescued  from 
the  Persians. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

Theological  history  of  the  doctrine  of  the  incarnation. — 
The  human  and  divine  nature  of  Christ. — Enmity  of 
the.  patriarchs  of  Alexandria  and  Constantinople. —  St. 
Cyril  and  J\'estorius. —  Third  general  council  of  Ephe- 
sus. — Heresy  of  Eutyches. — Fourth  general  council  of 
Chalcedon. —  Civil  and  ecclesiastical  discord. — Intole- 
rance of  Justinian. —  The  three  chapters. —  The  JYIono- 
thelite  controversy. — State  of  the  oriental  sects. — I. 
The  JYestorians. — II.  The  Jacobites. — III.  The  Maro- 
nites. — IV.  The  Armenians. — V.  The  Copts  and  Mys- 
sinians. 

The  Incarnation  After  the  extinction  of  paganism,  the 
of  Christ.  christians  in  peace  and  piety  might  have 
enjoyed  their  solitary  triumph.  But  the  principle  of 
discord  was  alive  in  their  bosom,  and  they  were  more 
solicitous  to  explore  the  nature,  than  to  practise  the 
laws,  of  their  founder.  I  have  already  observed,  that 
the  disputes  of  the  Trinity  were  succeeded  by  those 
of  the  Incarnation;  alike  scandalous  to  the  church, 
alike  pernicious  to  the  state,  still  more  minute  in  their 
origin,  still  more  durable  in  their  effects.  It  is  my 
design  to  comprise  in  the  present  chapter  a  religions 
war  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  to  represent  the 
ecclesiastical  and  political  schism  of  the  oriental  sects, 
and  to  introduce  their  clamorous  or  sanguinary  contests, 
by  a  modest  inquiry  into  the  doctrines  of  the  primi- 
tive church.3 

I.  A  pure  man  to     I.  A  laudable  regard  for  the  honour  of 
the  Ebionites.  t]ie  first  proselytes,  has  countenanced  the 
belief,  the  hope,  the  wish,  that  the  Ebionites,  or  at  least 


i  By  what  means  shall  I  authenticate  this  previous  inquiry,  which 
I  have  studied  to  circumscribe  and  compress  ?--If  I  persist  in  support- 
ins  each  fact  or  reflection  by  its  proper  and  special  evidence,  every 
line  would  demand  a  string  of  testimonies,  and  every  note  would 
swell  to  a  critical  dissertation.  But  the  numberless  passages  of  an- 
tiquily  which  I  have  seen  with  my  own  eyes,  are  compiled,  digested, 
and  illustrated,  by  Petarius  and  Le  Clerc,  by  Deansobrc  ami  Mos- 
heim.  I  shall  be  content  to  fortify  my  narrative  by  the  names  anil 
character  of  these  respectable  guides;  and  in  the  contemplation  of  a 
minute  or  remote  object,  I  am  not  ashamed  to  borrow  the  aid  of  the 
strongest  "lasses:  1.  The  Dogmata  Tlleologica  of  Petavius,  is  a  work 
of  incredible  labour  and  compass;  the  volumes  which  relate  soiely 
to  the  incarnation  (two  folios,  fifth  and  sixth,  of  S37  pages)  are  divided 
into  sixteen  books-the  first  of  history,  the  remainder  of  controversy 
and  doctrine.  The  Jesuit's  learning  is  Copious  and  correct;  his 
Latinity  is  pure,  his  method  clear,  his"  argument  profound  and  well 
connected  ;  but  he  is  I  he  slave  of  the  fathers,  the  scourge  of  heretics, 
and  the  enemy  of  truth  and  candour,  as  often  as  they  a>e  inimical  to 
the  catholic  cause.  2.  The  Arminian  I.e  Clerc,  who  has  composed 
in  a  quarto  volume  (Amsterdam,  1716)  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  the 
two  first  centuries,  was  free  both  in  his  temper  and  situation;  his 
sense  is  clear,  but  his  thoughts  are  narrow  ;  he  reduces  the  reason  or 
folly  of  ages  to  the  standard  of  his  private  judgment,  and  his  impar- 
tiality is  sometimes  quickened,  and  sometimes  tainted,  by  his  oppo- 
sition to  the  fathers.  See  the  heretics (Cerinthians,  lxxx.  Ebionites, 
ciii.  Carpocratians,  cxx.  Valentinians,  rxxi.  Basilidians,  exxiii.  Mar- 
cionites,  rxli,  &c.)  under  their  pmper  dates.  3.  The  Histoire  Critique 
du  Manicheisme  (Amsterdam,  1734,  1739,  in  two  vols,  in  4lo.  with  a 
posthumous  dissertation  sur  les  Nazarenes,  Lausanne,  1745)  of  M  ile 
Beausobre,  is  a  treasure  of  ancient  philosophy  and  theology.  The 
learned  historian  spins  with  incomparable  art  the  systematic  thread 
of  opinion,  and  transforms  himself  by  turns  into  the  person  of  a  saint, 
a  sage,  or  a  heretic.  Yet  his  refinement  is  sometimes  excessive :  he 
betrays  an  amiable  partiality  in  favour  of  the  weaker  side,  and,  while 
he  guards  against  calumny,  he  does  not  allow  sufficient  scope  for  su- 
perstition and  fanaticism.  A  copious  table  of  contents  will  direct 
the  reader  to  any  point  that  he  wishes  to  examine.  4.  Less  profound 
than  Petavius,  less  independent  than  Le  Clerc,  less  ingenious  than 
Beausobre,  the  historian  Mosheim  is  full,  rational,  correct,  and 
moderate.  In  his  learned  work,  de  Kebus  Chr  s  ianis  ante  Constan- 
Untlm,  (Helmstadt,  17J3,  in  4to,)  see  the  Nazarenes  and  Eliioniles, 
p.  172—179.  32S— 332.)  The  Gnostics  in  general,  p.  179,  &c.  Ceriii- 
(feus,  p.  196— 202.  Basilides,  p.  352-3G1.  Carpoorates,  p.  3G3— 367. 
"aJjnu"i!?>  P-37I—  3S9.  Warcion,  p.  404  -  410.  The  ftlanichseana, 
p.  o»9-  S37,  occ. 


the  Nazarenes,  were  distinguished  only  by  their  obsti- 
nate perseverance  in  the  practice  of  the  Mosaic  rites. 
Their  churches  have  disappeared,  their  books  are  oblite- 
rated :  their  obscure  freedom  might  allow  a  latitude  of 
faith,  and  the  softness  of  their  infant  creed  would  be 
variously  moulded  by  the  zeal  jr  prudence  of  three 
hundred  years.  Yet  the  most  charitable  criticism 
must  refuse  these  sectaries  any  knowledge  of  the  pure 
and  proper  divinity  of  Christ.  Educated  in  tne 
school  of  Jewish  prophecy  and  prejudice,  they  had 
never  been  taught  to  elevate  their  hopes  above  a  hu- 
man and  temporal  Messiah.b  If  they  had  courage  to 
hail  their  king  when  he  appeared,  in  a  plebeian  garb, 
their  grosser  apprehensions  were  incapable  of  discern- 
ing their  God,  who  had  studiously  disguised  his  celes- 
tial character  under  the  name  and  person  of  a  mortal.0 
The  familiar  companions  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  con- 
versed with  their  friend  and  countryman,  who,  in  all 
the  actions  of  rational  and  animal  life  appeared  of  the 
same  species  with  themselves.  His  progress  from 
infancy  to  youth  and  manhood,  was  marked  by  a  regu- 
lar increase  in  stature  and  wisdom;  and  after  a  painful 
agony  of  mind  and  body,  he  expired  on  the  cross. 
He  lived  and  died  for  the  service  of  mankind  :  but  the 
life  and  death  of  Socrates  had  likewise  been  devoted 
to  the  cause  of  religion  and  justice  ;  and  although  the 
stoic  or  the  hero  may  disdain  the  humble  virtues  of 
Jesus,  the  tears  which  he  shed  over  his  friend  and 
country,  may  he  esteemed  the  purest  evidence  of  his 
humanity.  The  miracles  of  the  gospel  could  not  as- 
tonish a  people  who  held  with  intrepid  faith  the  more 
splendid  prodigies  of  the  Mosaic  law.  The  prophets 
of  ancient  days  had  cured  diseases,  raised  the  dead, 
divided  the  sea,  stopped  the  sun,  and  ascended  to  hea- 
ven in  a  fiery  chariot.  And  the  metaphorical  style  of 
the  Hebrews  might  ascribe  to  a  saint  and  martyr,  the 
adoptive  title  of  Son  of  God. 

Yet  in  the  insufficient  creed  of  the  His  birth  and 
Nazarenes  and  Ebionites,  a  distinction  elevation 
is  faintly  noticed  between  the  heretics,  who  confoun- 
ded the  generation  of  Christ  in  the  common  order  of 
nature,  and  the  less  guilty  schismatics,  who  revered 
the  virginity  of  his  mother,  and  excluded  the  aid  of 
an  earthly  father.  The  incredulity  of  the  former  was 
countenanced  by  the  visible  circumstances  of  his  birth, 
the  legal  marriage  of  his  reputed  parents,  Joseph  and 
Alary,  and  his  lineal  claim  to  the  kingdom  of  David 
and  the  inheritance  of  Judah.  But  the  secret  and 
authentic  history  has  been  recorded  in  several  copies 
of  the  gospel  according  to  St.  Matthew.d  which  thpse 
sectaries  long  preserved  in  the  original  Hebrew,' as  the 
sole  evidence  of  their  faith.  The  natural  suspicions 
of  th'j  husband,  conscious  of  his  own  chastity,  were 
dispelled  by  the  assurance  (in  a  dream)  that  his  wife 
was  pregnant  of  the  Holy  Ghost  :  and  as  this  distant 
and  domestic  prodigv  could  not  fall  under  the  personal 
observation  of  the  historian,  he  must  have  listened  to 


b  Kxi  yap  7TXVn$  tf/csjf  rov  Xjici,  avSffTrav  f;  K'lpjjjra'i'  irfca-iox 

yiwirtrixi,  says  the  Jew  Tryphon.  (Justin.  Dialog,  p.  207.)  in  the 
name  of  his  countrymen  ;  and  the  modern  Jews,  the  few  who  divert 
their  thoughts  from  money  to  religion,  s  ill  hold  the  same  language, 
and  allege  the  literal  sense  of  the  prophets. 

e  Chrysostom  (Basnage,  Hist,  des  Juifs,  torn.  v.  c.  9.  p.  183.)  and 
Athanasius  (Petav.  Denial.  Theolog.  torn.  v.  l.i.  c.2.  p.  3)  are  obliged 
to  confess  that  the  divinity  of  Christ  is  rarely  mentioned  by  himself 
or  his  apostles- 

a  The  two  first  chapters  of  St.  Matthew  did  not  exist  in  the  Ebionite 
copies;  (Epiphan.  Haeres.  xxx.  13  )  and  the  miraculous  conception  is 
one  of  the  last  articles  which  Dr.  Priestly  has  curtailed  from  his  scanty 
creed . 

e  It  is  probable  enough  that  the  first  of  the  gospels  for  the  use  of 
the  Jewish  converts,  was  composed  in  the  Hebrew  or  Syriac  idiom . 
the  fact  is  attested  by  a  chain  of  fathers— Papias.  Irenaeus,  Oruen, 
Jerom,  &c.  It  is  devoutly  believed  by  the  catholics,  and  admitted 
by  Ca-aubon,  Grotius,  and  Isaac  Vossius,  among  the  protestant  critics. 
But  this  Hebrew  gospel  of  St.  Matthew  is  most  unaccountably  lost ; 
and  we  may  accuse  the  diligence  or  fidelity  of  the  primitive  churches, 
who  have  preferred  the  unauthorized  version  of  some  nameless  Greek. 
Erasmus  and  his  followers,  who  respect  the  Greek  text  as  the  original 
gospel,  deprive  themselves  of  the  evidence  which  declares  it  to  b9 
the  work  of  an  apostle.  See  Simon,  Hist.  Critique,  &c.  torn.  iii.  c.5 — 
9.  p.  47—101.  ami  the  Prolegomena  of  Mill  and  Weistein  10  t lie  New 
Testament. 
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the  same  voice  which  dictated  to  Isaiah  the  future  con- 
ception of  a  virgin.  The  son  of  a  virgin,  generated 
by  the  ineffable  operation  cf  the  Holy  Spirit,  was  a 
creature  without  example  or  resemblance,  superior  in 
every  attribute  of  mind  and  body  to  the  children  of 
Adam.  Since  the  introduction  of  the  Greek  or  Chal- 
dean philosophy,'  the  Jews  were,  persuaded  s  of  the 
pre-existence,  transmigration,  and  immortality  of  souls  ; 
and  Providence  was  justified  by  a  supposition,  that 
they  were  confined  in  their  earthly  prisons  to  extir- 
pate the  stains  which  they  had  contracted  in  a  former 
state.h  But  the  degrees  of  purity  and  corruption  are 
almost  immeasurable.  It  might  be  fairly  presumed, 
that  the  most  sublime  and  virtuous  of  human  spirits 
was  infused  into  the  offspring  of  Mary  and  the  Holy 
Ghost;'  that  his  abasement  was  the  result  of  his 
voluntary  choice ;  and  that  the  object  of  his  mission 
was  to  purify,  not  his  own,  but  the  sins  of  the  world. 
On  his  return  to  his  native  skies,  he  received  the  im- 
mense reward  of  his  obedience;  the  everlasting  king- 
dom of  the  Messiah,  which  had  been  darkly  foretold 
by  the  prophets,  under  the  carnal  images  of  peace, 
of  conquest,  and  of  dominion.  Omnipotence  could 
enlarge  the  human  faculties  of  Christ  to  the  extent  of 
his  celestial  office.  In  the  language  of  antiquity,  the 
title  of  God  has  not  been  severely  confined  to  the 
first  parent,  and  his  incomparable  minister,  his  only- 
begotten  Son,  might  claim,  without  presumption,  the 
religious,  though  secondary,  worship  of  a  subject 
world. 

n.  A  pure  God  II.  The  seeds  of  the  faith,  which  had 
to  the  Poceies.  slowly  arisen  in  the  rocky  and  ungrateful 
soil  of  Judea,  were  transplanted,  in  full  maturity,  to 
the  happier  climes  of  the  gentiles;  and  the  strangers 
of  Rome  or  Asia,  who  never  beheld  the  manhood, 
were  the  more  readily  disposed  to  embrace  the  divin- 
ity, of  Christ.  The  jmlytheist  and  the  philosopher, 
the  Greek  and  the  barbarian,  were  alike  accustomed 
to  conceive  a  long  succession,  an  infinite  chain,  of 
angels  or  daemons,  or  deities,  or  aeons,  or  emanations, 
issuing  from  the  throne  of  light.  Nor  could  it  seem 
strange  or  incredible,  that  the  first  of  these  aeons,  the 
Logos,  or  word  of  God,  of  the  same  substance  with 
the  Father,  should  descend  upon  earth,  to  deliver  the 
human  race  from  vice  and  error,  and  to  conduct  them 
in  the  paths  of  life  and  immortality.  But  the  pevail- 
ing  doctrine  of  the  eternity  and  inherent  pravity  of 
matter  infected  the  primitive  churches  of  the  east. 
Many  among  the  gentile  proselytes  refused  to  believe 
that  a  celestial  spirit,  an  undivided  portion  of  the  first 
essence,  had  been  personally  united  with  a  mass  of 
impure  and  contaminated  flesh  :  and,  in  their  zeal  for 
the  divinity,  they  piously  abjured  the  humanity,  of 
Christ.  While  his  blood  was  still  recent  on  mount 
Calvary ,k  the  Docetes,  a  numerous  and  learned  sect  of 

r  The  metaphysics  of  the  soul  are  disengased  by  Cicero.  (Tuscuian. 
1.  i.)  and  Maxinius  of  Tyre.  (Dissertat.  xvi.)  from  the  intricacies  of 
dialo£ue,  which  sometimes  amuse,  and  often  perplex,  the  readers  of 
the  Phadrus,  the  Phadon,  and  the  Lairs  of  Plato. 

g  The  disciples  of  Jesus  were  persuaded  that  a  man  misht  have 
sinned  before  he  was  born,  (J  hn  ix.  2.)  and  the  Pharisees  held  the 
iransmieration  of  virtuous  souls;  (Joseph,  de  Bell.  Judaico,  1.  ii. 
c.  ".)  and  a  modern  Rabbi  is  modestly  assured,  that  Hermes,  Pythag- 
oras, Plato,  &c.  derived  their  metaphysics  from  his  illustrious  coun- 
trymen. 

h  Four  different  opinions  have  been  entertained  concerning  the 
origin  of  human  souls.  1.  That  they  are  eternal  and  divine.  2.  That 
they  were  created  in  a  separate  slate  of  existence,  before  their  union 
with  the  body.  3.  That  they  have  been  propagated  from  the  original 
Slock  of  Adam,  who  contained  in  himself  the  mental  as  well  as  the 
corporeal  seed  of  his  posterity.  4.  That  each  soul  is  occasionally 
created  and  embodied  in  the'moment  of  conception. — The  last  of 
these  sentiments  appears  to  have  prevailed  among  the  moderns ;  and 
our  spiritual  history  is  grown  less  sublime,  without  becoming  more 
intelligible. 

i  'On  »i  tow  X-»t*d'.;  ^v%*,  k  tcw  Aix.u  *tv — was  one  of  the  fifteen 
heresies  imputed  to  Origen,  and  denied  by  his  apologist.  (Photius, 
Bibliolhec.  cod.  cxvii.  p.  295.)  Some  of  the  Rabbis  attribute  one  and 
the  same  soul  to  the  persons  of  Adam,  David,  and  the  Messiah. 

k  Apostnlis  adhuc  in  seculo  superstitibus,  apud  Judaeam  Chrisli 
sanguine  recente,  Phantasma  domini  corpus  asserebatur.  Hieronym. 
ad  vers  Lucifer,  c.  8.  The  epistle  of  Ignatius  to  the  Smyrnaeans,  and 
even  lie  eospel  according  to  St.  John,"are  levelled  against  the  grow- 
in'  it  *  of  the  Docetes,  who  had  obtained  loo  much  credit  in  the 

"  Id.  (1  John  iv.  1—5.) 


Asiatics,  invented  the  phanfas/ic  system,  which  was 
afterwards  propagated  by  the  Marcionites,  the  Mani- 
chaeans,  and  the  various  names  of  the  Gnostic  heresy.1 
They  denied  the  truth  and  authenticity  of  the  gospels, 
as  far  as  they  relate  the  conception  of  Mary,  the  birth 
of  Christ,  and  the  thirty  years  that  preceded  the  ex- 
ercise of  his  ministry.  He  first  appeared  on  the  bank9 
of  the  Jordan  in  the  form  of  perfect  manhood  ;  but  it 
was  a  form  only,  and  not  substance ;  a  human  figure 
created  by  the  hand  of  Omnipotence  to  imitate  the  facul- 
ties and  actions  of  a  man,  and  to  impose  a  perpetual  illu- 
sion on  the  senses  of  his  friends  and  enemies.  Articu- 
late sounds  vibrated  en  the  ears  of  the  disciples;  but 
the  image  which  was  impressed  on  their  optic  nerve, 
eluded  the  more  stubborn  evidence  of  their  touch; 
and  they  enjoyed  the  spiritual,  not  the  corporeal,  pre- 
sence of  the  Son  of  God.  The  rage  of  the  Jews  was 
idly  wasted  against  an  impassive  phantom  ;  and  the 
mystic  scenes  of  the  passion  and  death,  the  Tesurrec- 
ti<  n  and  ascension,  of  Christ,  were  represented  on  the 
theatre  of  Jerusalem  for  the  benefit  of  mankind.  If  it 
were  urged,  that  such  ideal  mimicry,  such  incessant 
deception  was  unworthy  cf  the  God  of  troth,  the 
Docetes  agreed  with  too  many  of  their  orthodox 
brethren  in  the  justification  of  pious  falsehood.  In 
the  system  of  the  Gnostics,  the  Jehovah  of  Israel,  the 
Creator  of  this  lower  world,  was  a  rebellious,  or  at 
least  an  ignorant,  spirit.  The  Son  of  God  descended 
upon  earth  to  abolish  his  temple  and  his  law  ;  and,  for 
the  accomplishment  of  this  salutary  end,  he  dexter- 
ously transferred  to  his  own  person  the  hope  and  pre- 
diction of  a  temporal  Messiah. 

One  of  the  most  subtle  disputants  of  His  incorrupii 
the  Manichaean  school,  has  pressed  the      b,e  body- 
danger  and  indecency  of  supposing,  that  the  God  of 
the  christians,  in  the  state  of  a  human  foetus,  emerged 
at  the  end  of  nine  months  from  a  female  womb.  The 
pious  horror  of  his  antagonists  provoked  them  to  dis- 
claim all  sensual  circumstances  of  conception  and 
delivery  ;  to  maintain,  that  the  divinity  passed  through 
Mary  like  a  sun-beam  through  a  plate  of  glass  ;  and  to 
assert,  that  the  seal  of  her  virginity  remained  unbro- 
ken even  at  the  moment  when  she  became  the  mother 
of  Christ.    But  the  rashness  of  these  concessions  has 
encouraged  a  milder  sentiment  of  those  of  the  Doce- 
tes, who  taught,  not  that  Christ  was  a  phantom,  but 
that  he  was  clothed  with  an  impassable  and  incorrup- 
tible body.    Such,  indeed,  in  the  more  orthodox  sys- 
tem, he  has  acquired  since  his  resurrection,  and  such 
he  must  always  have  possessed,  if  it  were  capable  of 
pervading,  without  resistance  or  injury,  the  density  of 
intermediate  matter.    Devoid  of  its  most  essential 
properties,  it  might  be  exempt  from  the  attributes  and 
infirmities  of  the  flesh.    A  foetus  that  could  increase 
from  an  invisible  point  to  its  full  maturity;  a  child 
that  could  attain  the  stature  of  perfect  manhood,  with- 
out deriving  any  nourishment  from  the  ordinary  sources, 
might  continue  to  exist  without  repairing  a  daily  waste 
by  a  daily  supply  of  external  matter.  Jesus  might  share 
the  repasts  of  his  disciples  without  being  subject  to 
the  calls  of  thirst  or  hunger  ;  and  his  virgin  purity  was 
never  sullied  by  the  involuntary  stains  of  sensual  con- 
cupiscence.   Of  a  body  thus  singularly  constituted,  a 
question  would  arise,  by  what  mean*,  and  of  what 
materials,  it  was  originally  framed  ;  and  our  sounder 
theology  is  startled  by  an  answer  which  was  not  pecu- 
liar to  the  Gnostics,  that  both  the  form  and  the  sub- 
stance proceeded  from  the  divine  essence.    The  idea 
of  pure  and  absolute  spirit  is  a  refinement  of  modern 
philosophy  :  the  incorporeal  essence,  ascribed  by  the 
ancients  to  human  souls,  celestial  beings,  and  even  the 
Deity  himself,  does  not  exclude  the  notion  of  extended 

I  About  the  year  200  of  tho  christian  aera,  Irenaeus  and  Hippolytus  | 
refuted  the  thirty-two  sects,  ry:  ;i»}«.i.(.s»  yvwrt^c,  which  hail  mul- 
tiplied to  fourscore  in  the  time  of  Epiphanius.  (Phot.  Bibli.ith.  cod. 
cxx.  exxi.  exxii.)  The  five  bioks  of  Irenaeus  exist  only  in  barbarous 
I.atin  ;  but  the  original  might  perhaps  be  found  in  some  monastery 
of  Greece. 
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spacer  and  their  imagination  was  satisfied  with  a 
6iibt!e  nature  of  air,  or  fire,  or  aether,  incomparably 
more  perfect  than  the  grossness  of"  the  material  world. 
If  we  define  the  place,  we  must  describe  the  figure,  of 
the  Deity.  Our  experience,  perhaps  our  vanity,  repre- 
sents the  powers  of  reason  and  virtue  under  a  human 
form.  The  anthropomorphites,  who  swarmed  among 
the  monks  of  Egypt  and  the  catholics  of  Africa,  could 
produce  the  express  declaration  of  Scripture,  that  man 
was  made  after  the  image  of  his  Creator. m  The  vene- 
rable Serapian,  one  of  the  saints  of  the  Nitrian  desert, 
relinquished,  with  many  a  tear,  his  darling  prejudice; 
and  bewailed  like  an  infant,  his  unlucky  conversion, 
which  had  stolen  away  his  God,  and  left  his  mind 
without  any  visible  object  of  faith  or  devotion.0 
m  Double  na-  Such  were  the  fleeting  shadows 

lure  of  Cerin-  of  the  Docetes.  A  more  substantial 
lnus-  though  less  simple  hypothesis,  was  con- 
trived by  Cerinthus  of  Asia,0  who  dared  to  oppose  the 
last  of  the  apostles.  Placed  on  the  confines  of  the 
Jewish  atid  Gentile  world,  lie  laboured  to  reconcile 
the  Gnostic  with  the  Ebionite,  by  confessing  in  the 
same  Messiah  the  supernatural  union  of  a  man  and  a 
God  :  and  this  mystic  doctrine  was  adopted  with  many 
fanciful  improvements  by  Carpocrates,  Basilides,  and 
Valentine,0  the  heretics  of  the  Egyptian  school.  In 
their  eyes,  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  a  mere  mortal,  the 
legitimate  son  of  Joseph  and  Mary:  but  he  was  the 
best  and  wisest  of  the  human  race,  selected  as  the 
worthy  instrument  to  restore  upon  earth  the  worship  of 
the  true  and  supreme  Deity.  When  he  was  baptized 
in  the  Jordan,  the  Christ,  the  first  of  the  reons,  the 
Son  of  God  himself,  descended  on  Jesus  in  the  form 
of  a  dove,  to  inhabit  his  mind  and  direct  his  actions, 
during  the  allotted  period  of  his  ministry.  When  the 
Messiah  was  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  Jews, 
the  Christ,  an  immortal  and  impossible  being,  forsook 
his  earthly  tabernacle,  flew  back  to  the  pleroma,  or 
world  of  spirits,  and  left  the  solitary  Jesus  to  suffer, 
to  complain,  and  to  expire.  But  the  justice  and  gene- 
rosity of  such  a  desertion  are  strongly  questionable  ; 
and  the  fate  of  an  innocent  martyr,  at  first  impelleil, 
and  at  length  abandoned,  by  his  divine  companion, 
might  provoke  the  pity  and  indignation  of  the  profane. 
Their  murmurs  were  variously  silenced  by  the  secta- 
ries who  espoused  and  modified  the  double  system  of 
Cerinthus.  It  was  alleged,  that  when  Jesus  was 
nailed  to  the  cross,  he  was  endowed  with  a  miraculous 
apathy  of  mind  and  body,  which  rendered  him  insen- 
sible of  his  apparent  sufferings.    It  was  affirmed,  that 


m  The  pilgrim  Cassian,  who  visited  Egypt  in  the  beginning  of  the 
fifth  century,  observes  and  laments  the  reign  of  anthropomorphism 
among  the  monks,  who  were  not  conscious  that  they  embraced  the 
system  of  Epicurus.  (Cicero, jie  Nat.  Deorum,  i.  18— 34  )  Ab  universo 
prupemodum  genere  monachorum,  qui  per jotam  provinciam  Eeyp- 
tum  morabanlur,  prosimpliciiatis  errore  susceptum  est,  ut  e  conlrario 
memoratum  pontificem  (T>ieophihis)  velut  ha?resi  eravissima  de- 
pravatum,  pars  maxima  seniorum  ah  universo  fraternitalis  corpore 
decerneret  detestandum.  (Cassian,  Collation,  x.  2.)  As  long  as  St. 
Ausustin  remained  a  Manichaean,  he  was  scandalized  by  the  anthro- 
pomorphism of  the  vulgar  catholics. 

n  Ita  est  in  oratione  senex  menie  confusus,  eo  quod  illam 
w9/*9e~  1  imaginem  Dei  tat  is,  quam  proponere  si  hi  in  oratione  consue- 
verat.  aboleri  de  suo  corde  sentiret,  ut  in  amarissimoa  fleuis,  crebros- 
que  singultus  repente  prorumpens,  in  terrain  prostratus,  cum  cjulalu 
validissirno  proclamaret:  "  Heu  me  miserum  1"  tulerunt  a  ine  Deum 
meum,  et  quern  nunc  teneam  non  habeo,  vel  quern  adorem,  aut  in- 
ierpellam  jam  nescio.    Cassian.  Collat.  x.  2. 

o  St.  John  and  Cerinthus  (A.  D.  90.  Cleric.  Hist.  Eccles.  p.  493.) ac- 
cidentally  met  in  the  public  bath  of  Ephesus;  but  the  apostle  fled 
from  the  heretic,  lest  the  building  should  tumble,  on  theii  heads. 
This  fiolish  story,  reprobated  by  Dr  Middleton,  (Miscellaneous 
"Works,  vol.  ii  )  is  related  however  by  Irenxns,  (iii.  3.)  on  the  evidence 
of  Polycarp,  and  was  probably  suited  to  the  time  and  residence  of 
Cerinthus.  The  obsolete,  yet  probably  the  true,  reading  of  1  John,  i  v. 
3. — twit  tov  l«a-3u» — alludes  to  the  double  nature  of  that  primitive 
heretic. 

p  The  Valeniinians  embraced  a  complex,  and  almost  incoherent, 
system.  1.  Both  Christ  and  Jesus  were  sems.  though  of  different  de- 
grees ;  the  one  acting  as  the  rational  s  ml,  the  other  as  the  divine  spirit, 
of  the  Saviour.  2.  At  the  lime  of  the  passion  they  both  retired,  and 
left  only  a  sensitive  soul  and  a  human  body.  3.  Even  that  body  was 
eethereal,  and  perhaps  apparent. — Such  are  the  laborious  conclusions 
of  Mosheim.  But  I  much  doubt  whether  the  Latin  translator  under- 
stood Irenseus,  and  whether  Irenaeus  and  ihe  Valeniinians  understood 
themselves. 
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these  momentary  though  real  pangs,  would  be  abun- 
dantly repaid  by  the  temporal  reign  of  a  thousand 
years  reserved  for  the  Messiah  in  his  kingdom  of  the 
new  Jerusalem.  It  was  insinuated,  that  if  he  suffered 
he  deserved  to  suffer;  that  human  nature  is  never  abso- 
lutely perfect;  and  that  the  cross  and  passion  might 
serve  to  expiate  the  venial  transgressions  of  the  son 
of  Joseph,  before  his  mysterious  union  with  the  Son  of 
God.i 

IV.  All  those  who  believe  the  imma-  Iv-_  Divine  jn. 
teriality  of  the  sou),  a  specious  and  noble  carnation  of 
tenet,  must  confess,  from  their  present  Apollinaris. 
experience,  the  incomprehensible  union  of  mind  and 
matter.  A  similar  union  is  not  inconsistent  with  a 
much  higher,  or  even  with  the  highest,  degree  of  men- 
tal faculties;  and  the  incarnation  of  an  aeon  or  arch- 
angel, the  most  perfect  of  created  spirits,  does  not 
involve  any  positive  contradiction  or  absurdity.  In 
the  age  of  religious  freedom,  which  was  determined 
by  the  council  of  Nice,  the  dignity  of  Christ  was 
measured  by  private  judgment  according  to  the  indefi- 
nite rule  of  Scripture,  or  reason,  or  tradition.  But 
when  his  pure  and  proper  divinity  had  been  established 
on  the  ruins  of  Arianism,  the  faith  of  the  catholics 
trembled  on  the  edge  of  a  precipice  where  it  was  im- 
possible to  recede,  dangerous  to  stand,  dreadful  to  fall ; 
and  the  manifold  inconveniences  of  their  creed  were 
aggravated  |>y  the  sublime  character  of  their  theology. 
They  hesitated  to  pronounce;  that  God  himself,  the 
second  person  of  an  equal  and  consubstantial  trinity, 
was  manifested  in  the  flesh ; r  that  a  being  who  per- 
vades the  universe  had  been  confined  in  the  womb  of 
Mary;  that  his  eternal  duration  had  been  marked  by 
the  days,  and  months,  and  years,  of  human  existence; 
that  the  Almighty  had  been  scourged  and  crucified  ; 
that  his  impassible  essence  had  felt  pain  nnd  anguish  ; 
that  his  omniscience  was  not  exempt  from  ignorance; 
and  that  the  source  of  life  and  immortality  expired  on 
mount  Calvary.  These  alarming  consequences  were 
affirmed  with  unblushing  simplicity  by  Apollinaris," 
bishop  of  Laodicea,  and  one  of  the  luminaries  of  the 
church.  The  son  of  a  learned  grammarian,  he  was 
skilled  in  all  the  sciences  of  Greece;  eloquence,  eru- 
dition, and  philosophy,  conspicuous  in  the  volumes  of 
Apollinaris,  were  humbly  devoted  to  the  service  of  re- 
ligion. The  worthy  friend  of  Athanasius,  the  worthy 
antagonist  of  Julian,  he  bravely  wrestled  with  the 
Arians  and  polytheists,  and,  though  he  affected  the 
rigour  of  geometrical  dt  monstration,  his  commentaries 
revealed  the  literal  and  allegorical  sense  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. A  mystery,  which  had  long  floated  in  the  loose- 
ness of  popular  belief,  was  defined  by  his  perverse 
diligence  in  a  technical  form;  and  he  first  proclaimed 
the  memorable  words,  "One  incarnate  nature  of 
Christ,"  which  are  still  re-echoed  with  hostile  cla- 
mours in  the  churches  of  Asia,  Egypt,  and  ^Ethiopia. 
He  taught  that  the  Godhead  was  united  or  minyled 
with  the  body  of  a  man  ;  and  that  the  Logos,  the  eter- 


q  The  heretics  abuspd  the  passionate  exclamation  of  "  My  God,  my 
God.  why  hast  \.\vj\iforsaken  me  !"  Rousseau,  who  has  drawn  an  elo. 
quent,  but  indecent,  parallel  between  Christ  and  Socrates,  forgets 
that  not  a  word  of  impatience  or  despair  escaped  from  the  mouth  of 
the  dying  philosopher.  In  the  Messiah,  such  sentiments  could  be 
only  apparent;  and  such  ill  Bounding  words  are  properly  explained 
as  the  application  of  a  psalm  or  prophecy. 

r  This  strong  expression  might  be  justified  by  the  language  of  St. 
Paul ;  (1  Tim.  iii.  16.)  but  we  are  deceived  by  our  modern  Bibles.  The 
word  3  (which)  was  altered  to  (G'orf)at  Constantinople  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  sixth  century;  the  true  reading,  which  is  visible  in 
the  Latin  and  Syriac  versions,  still  exists  in  the  reasoning  of  the  Greek 
as  well  as  of  the  Latin  fathers  ;  and  this  fraud,  with  that  oi  the  three 
witnesses  of  St.  John,  is  admirably  detected  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  (See 
his  two  letters  translated  by  M.  de  Missy,  in  the  Journal  Rritannique. 
lorn.  xv.  p.  143—190.  351—390  )  I  have  weighed  the  arguments,  ana 
may  yield  to  the  authority,  of  the  first  of  philosophers,  who  was  deeply 
skilled  in  critical  and  theological  studies. 

s  For  Apollinaris  and  his  sect,  see  Socrates,  1.  il.  c.  46.  1.  iii.  c.  16. 
Sozoinen,  1.  v.  c.  18.  1.  vi.  c.  25-27.  Theodoret,  1.  V. 3. 10, 11.  Tille- 
mont,  Memoires  Ecclesiastiques,  tom.vii.  p.  602 — 633.  Not.  p.  789 — 
794.  in  4to.  Veuise,  1732.  The  contemporary  saints  always  mention 
the  bishop  of  Laodicea  as  a  friend  and  brother.  The  style  of  the  more 
recent  historians  is  harsh  and  hostile  :  yet  Philostorgius  compares 
him  (I.  viii.  c.  11—15.)  to  Basil  and  Gregory. 
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nal  wisdom,  supplied  in  the  flesh  the  place  and  office 
of  a  human  soul.  Yet  as  the  profound  doctor  had  heen 
terrified  at  his  own  rashness,  Apollinaris  was  heard  to 
mutter  some  faint  accents  of  excuse  and  explanation. 
He  acquiesced  in  the  old  distinction  of  the  Greek 
philosophers,  between  the  rational  and  sensitive  soul 
of  man,  that  he  might  reserve  the  Logos  for  intellectual 
functions,  and  employ  the  subordinate  human  principle 
in  the  meaner  actions  of  animal  life.  'With  the  mode- 
rate Docetes,  he  revered  Mary  as  the  spiritual,  rather 
than  as  the  carnal,  mother  of  Christ,  whose  body  either 
came  from  heaven,  impassible  and  incorruptible,  or  w  as 
absorbed,  and  as  it  were  transform!  d,  into  the  essence 
of  the  Deity.  The  system  of  Apollinaris  was  strenu- 
ously encountered  by  the  Asiatic  and  Syrian  divines, 
whose  schools  are  honoured  by  the  names  of  Basil, 
Gregory,  and  Chrysostom,  and  tainted  by  those  of 
Diodorus,  Theodore,  and  Nestnrins.  But  the  person 
of  the  aged  bishop  of  Laodicea,  his  character  and  dig- 
nity, remained  inviolate  ;  and  his  rivals,  since  we  may 
not  suspect  them  of  the  weakness  of  toleration,  were 
astonished,  perhaps,  by  the  novelty  of  the  argument, 
and  diffident  of  the  final  sentence  of  the  catholic 
church.  Her  judgment  at  length  inclined  in  their 
favour;  the  heTesy  of  Apollinaris  was  condemned,  and 
the  separate  congregations  of  his  disciples  were  pre- 
scribed by  the  imperial  laws.  But  his  principles  were 
secretly  entertained  in  the  monasteries  of  Egypt,  and 
his  enemies  felt  the  hatred  of  Theophilus  and  Cyril, 
the  successive  patriarchs  of  Alexandria. 
V.  Orthodox  con-  ,  V-  Th.e  Ravelling  Ebionite,  and  the 
sent  and  verbal  phantastic  Docetes,  were  rejected  and 
disputes.  forgotten  :  the  recent  zeal  against  the 

errors  of  Apollinaris,  reduced  the  catholics  to  a  seem- 
ing agreement  with  the  double  nature  of  Cerinthns. 
But  instead  of  a  temporary  and  occasional  alliance,  they 
established,  and  we  still  embrace,  the  substantial,  indis- 
soluble, and  everlasting  union  of  a  perfect  God  with  a 
perfect  man,  of  the  second  person  of  the  Trinity  with  a 
reasonable  soul  and  human  flesh.  In  the  beginning  of 
the  fifth  century  the  unity  of  the  two  natures  was  the 
prevailing  doctrine  of  the  church.  On  all  sides,  it  was 
confessed,  that  the  mode  of  their  co-existence  could 
neither  be  represented  by  our  ideas,  nor  expressed  by  our 
language.  Yet  a  secret  and  incurable  discord  was  che- 
rished, between  those  who  were  most  appiehensive  of 
confounding,  and  those  who  were  more  fearful  of  sepa- 
rating, the  divinity  and  the  humanity  of  Christ.  Im- 
pelled by  religious  frenzy,  they  fled  with  adverse  haste 
from  the  error  which  they  mutually  deemed  most  de- 
structive of  truth  and  salvation.  On  either  hand  they 
were  anxious  to  guard,  they  were  jealous  to  defend, 
the  union  and  the  distinction  of  the  two  natures,  and 
to  invent  such  forms  of  speech,  such  symbols  of  drc- 
trine,  as  were  least  susceptible  of  doubt  or  ambiguity. 
The  poverty  of  ideas  and  language  tempted  them  to 
ransack  art  and  nature  for  every  possible  comparison, 
and  each  comparison  misled  their  fancy  in  the  explana- 
tion of  an  incomparable  mystery.  In  the  polemic 
microscope,  an  atom  is  enlarged  to  a  monster,  and  each 
party  was  skilful  to  exaggerate  the  absurd  or  impious 
conclusions  that  might  be  extorted  from  the  principles 
of  their  adversaries.  To  escape  from  each  other,  they 
wandered  through  many  a  dark  and  devious  thicket, 
till  they  were  astonished  by  the  horrid  phantoms  of 
Cerinthus  and  Apollinaris,  who  guarded  the  opposite 
issues  of  the  theological  labyrinth.  As  soon  as  they 
beheld  the  twilight  of  sense  and  heresy,  they  started, 
measured  back  their  steps,  and  were  again  involved  in 
the  gloom  of  impenetrable  orthodoxy.  To  purge  them- 
selves from  the  guilt  or  reproach  of  damnable  error, 
they  disavowed  their  consequences,  explained  their 
principles,  excused  their  indiscretions,  and  unanimous- 
ly pronounced  the  sounds  of  concord  and  faith.  Yet  a 
latent  and  almost  invisible  spark  still  lurked  among 
the  embers  of  controversy;  by  the  breath  of  prejudice 
and  passion,  it  was  quickly  kindled  to  a  mighty  flame, 
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and  the  verbal  disputes'  of  the  oriental  sects  have 
shaken  the  pillars  of  the  church  and  state. 

The  name  of  Cyril  of  Alexandria  is 
famous  in  controversial  story,  and  the 
title  of  saint  is  a  mark  that  his  opinions 
and  his  party  have  finally  prevailed.  In 
the  house  of  his  uncle,  the  archbishop  Theophilus,  he 
imbibed  the  orthodox  lessons  of  zeal  and  dominion, 
and  five  years  of  his  youth  were  profitably  spent  in 
the  adjacent  monasteries  of  Nitria.  Under  the  tuition 
of  the  abbot  Serapion,  he  applied  himself  to  ecclesias- 
tical Studies  with  such  indefatigable  ar-  Cyril  patriarch 
dour,  that  in  the  course  of  one  sleepless  of  Alexandria, 
night  he  has  perused  the  four  gospels,  the  catholic 
epistles,  and  the  epistle  to  the  Romans.  Origen  he 
detested  ;  but  the  writings  of  Clemens  and  Dionysius, 
of  Athanasius  and  Basil,  were  continually  in  his 
hands:  by  the  theoryT  and  practice  of  dispute,  his  faith 
was  confirmed  and  his  wit  was  sharpened  ;  he  exten- 
ded tound  his  cell  the  cobwebs  of  scholastic  theology, 
and  meditated  the  works  cf  allegory  and  metaphysics, 
whose  remains,  in  seven  verbose  folios,  now  peaceably 
slumber  by  the  side  of  iheir  rivals."  Cyril  praved  and 
lasted  in  the  desert,  but  his  thoughts  (it  is  the  re- 
proach of  a  friend  ")  were  still  fixed  on  the  world  ;  and 
the  call  of  Theophilus,  who  summoned  him  to  the 
tumult  of  cities  and  synods,  was  too  readily  obeyed 
by  the  aspiring  hermit.  With  the  approbation  of  his 
uncle  he  assumed  the  office,  and  acquired  the  fame,  of 
a  popular  preacher.  His  comely  person  adorned  the 
pulpit,  the  harmony  of  his  voice  resounded  in  the 
cathedral,  his  friends  were  stationed  to  lead  or  se-ond 
the  applause  of  the  congregatirn,'  and  the  has'/ notes 
of  the  scribes  preserved  his  discourses,  which,  in  their 
effect,  though  not  in  their  composition,  might  be  com- 
pared with  those  of  the  Athenian  craters.  The  death 
of  Theophilus  expanded  and  realized  the  hopes  of  his 
nephew.  The  clergy  of  Alexandria  was  divided  ;  the 
soldiers  and  their  general  supported  the  claims  of  the 
archdeacon;  but  a  resistless  multitude,  with  voices 
and  with  hands,  asserted  the  cause  of  their  favourite; 
and,  after  a  period  of  thirty-nine  years,  Cyril  was 
seated  on  the  throne  of  Athanasius.1 

The  prize  was  not  unworthy  of  his  His  tyranny, 
ambition.  At  a  distance  from  the  court,  A.  I).  413,  414, 
and  at  the  head  of  an  immense  capital,  41°>&c- 
the  patriarch,  as  he  was  now  styled,  of  Alexandria, 
had  gradually  usurped  the  stale  and  authority  of  a 
civil  magistrate.  The  public  and  private  charities  of 
the  city  were  managed  by  his  discretion;  his  voice 
inflamed  or  appeased  the  passions  of  the  multitude; 
his  commands  were  blindly  obeyed  by  his  numerous 
and  fanatic  parabolani,*  familiarized  in  their  daily  office 


t  I  appeal  to  the  confession  of  two  oriental  prelates,  Gregory  Abul- 
pharagius  the  Jacobite  jjrimate  of  ihe  east,  and  Elias  the  Nestorian 
metropolitan  of  Damascus,  (see  Asseman.  Bibliothec.  Oriental,  torn.  ii. 
p.  291.  :om.  iii.  p.  514.  &c.)  that  the  Melchites,  Jacobites,  Neslorians, 
&c.  agree  in  the  doctrine,  and  differ  only  in  the  expression.  Our  most 
learned  and  rational  divines — Basnage,  Le  Clerc,  Beausobre,  La 
Croze,  Mosheim,  Jablonski — are  inclined  to  favour  this  charitable 
judgment ;  but  the  zeal  of  Petavius  is  loud  and  angry,  and  the  mode- 
ration of  Dupin  is  conveyed  in  a  whisper. 

o  La  Croze  (Hist,  du  Chrislianisme  drs  Tndes,  torn.  i.  p.  24.)  avows 
his  contempt  for  the  genius  and  writings  of  Cyril.  De  tous  les  ou- 
vrages  des  anciens,  il  y  en  a  peu  qu'on  lise  avec  inoins  d'utilite :  and 
Dupin  (Bibliotheque  Ecclesiastique,  torn.  iv.  p.  42—52.)  in  words  of 
respect,  teaches  us  to  despise  them. 

x  Of  Isidore  of  Pelusium,  (1.  i.  epist,  25.  p.  8.)  As  the  letter  is  nol 
of  the  most  creditable  sort,  Tillemont,  less  sincere,  than  the  Bollan- 
dists,  affects  a  doubt  w  hether  this  Cyril  is  the  nephew  of  Theophilus. 
(Mem.  Eccles.  lorn.  xiv.  p.  268.) 

y  A  grammarian  is  named  by  Socrates  (1.  vii.  13.)  Su-vfC(  tt  xxfM- 

Tjjf  TDK  fTi»;7:u  Kug*k>*cv  34x5.         xxi  :rtt  *  T0  <*f  s  rcu;  -v  Tx*S  %e- 

7.  See  the  youth  and  promotion  of  Cyril,  in  Socrates  (1.  vii.  c.  7.)  and 
Renaudot.  (Hist.  Patriarch.  Alexandria  p.  106.  108.)  The  Abbe  Re 
naudot  drew  his  materials  from  the  Arabic  history  of  Severus,  bishop 
of  Hermopolis  Magna,  or  Ashmunein,  in  the  tenth  century,  who  can 
never  be  trusted,  unless  our  assent  is  extorted  by  the  internal  evi- 
dence of  facts. 

a  The  Parabolani  of  Alexandria  were  a  charitable  corporation,  in- 
stituted during  the  plague  of  Gellienus,  to  visit  the  sick  and  to  bury 
the  dead.  They  gradually  enlarged,  abused,  and  sold  the  privileges 
of  their  order.  'Their  outrageous  conduct  under  the  reign  of  Cyril  pro- 
voked  the  emperor  to  deprive  the  patriarch  of  their  nomination,  and 
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with  scenes  of  death ;  and  the  praefects  of  Egypt  were 
awed  or  provoked  by  the  temporal  power  of  these 
christian  pontiff's.  Ardent  in  the  prosecution  of  heresy, 
Cyril  auspiciously  opened  his  reign  by  oppressing  the 
Novatians,  the  most  innocent  and  harmless  of  the  sec- 
taries. The  interdiction  of  their  religious  worship 
appeared  in  his  eyes  a  just  and  meritorious  act;  and 
he  confiscated  their  holy  vessels,  without  apprehend- 
ing the  guilt  of  sacrilege.  The  toleration,  and  even 
the  privileges,  of  the  Jews,  who  had  multiplied  to  the 
number  of  forty  thousand,  were  secured  by  the  laws 
of  the.  Caesars  and  Ptolemies,  and  a  long  prescription 
of  seven  hundred  years  since  the  foundation  of  Alex- 
andria. Without  any  legal  sentence,  without  any 
royal  mandate,  the  patriarch,  at  the  dawn  of  day,  led 
a  seditious  multitude  to  the  attack  of  the  synagogues. 
Unarmed  and  unprepared,  the  Jews  were  incapable  of 
resistance;  their  houses  of  prayer  were  levelled  with 
the  ground,  and  the  episcopal  warrior,  after  rewarding 
his  troops  with  the  plunder  of  their  goods,  expelled 
from  the  city  the  remnant  of  the  unbelieving  nation. 
Perhaps  he  might  plead  the  insolence  of  their  prospe- 
rity, and  their  deadly  hatred  of  the  christians,  whose 
blood  they  had  recently  shed  in  a  malicious  or  acci- 
dental tumult.  Such  crimes  would  have  deserved  the 
animadversion  of  the  magistrate ;  but  in  this  promis- 
cuous outrage,  the  innocent  were  confounded  with  the 
guilty,  and  Alexandria  was  impoverished  by  the  loss 
of  a  wealthy  and  industrious  colony.  The  zeal  of 
Cyril  exposed  him  to  the  penalties  of  the  Julian  law  ; 
but  in  a  feeble  government,  and  a  superstitious  age, 
he  was  secure  of  impunity,  and  even  of  praise.  Ores- 
tes complained ;  but  his  just  complaints  were  too 
quickly  forgotten  by  the  ministers  of  Theodosius,  and 
too  deeply  remembered  by  a  priest  who  affected  to 
pardon,  and  continued  to  hate,  the  prefect  of  Egypt. 
As  he  passed  through  the  streets,  his  chariot  was  as- 
saulted by  a  band  of  five  hundred  of  the  Nitrian 
monks;  his  guards  fled  from  the  wild  beasts  of  the 
desert ;  his  protestations  that  he  was  a  christian  and  a 
catholic,  were  answered  by  a  volley  of  stones,  and  the 
face  of  Orestes  was  covered  with  blood.  The  loyal 
citizens  of  Alexandria  hastened  to  his  rescue ;  he  in- 
stantly satisfied  his  justice  and  revenge  against  the 
monk  by  whose  hand  he  had  been  wounded,  and  Am- 
monius  expired  under  the  rod  of  the  lictor.  At  the 
command  of  Cyril  his  body  was  raised  from  the 
ground,  and  transported,  in  solemn  procession,  to  the 
cathedral ;  the  name  of  Ammonius  was  changed  to 
that  of  Thaumasius  the  wonderful ;  his  tomb  was  deco- 
rated with  the  trophies  of  martyrdom,  and  the  patri- 
arch ascended  the  pulpit  to  celebrate  the  magnanimity 
of  an  assassin  and  a  rebel.  Such  honours  might  in- 
cite the  faithful  to  combat  and  die  under  the  banners 
of  the  saint;  and  he  soon  prompted,  or  accepted,  the 
sacrifice  of  a  virgin,  who  professed  the  religion  of  the 
Greeks,  and  cultivated  the  friendship  of  Orestes. 
Hypatia,  the  daughter  of  Theon  the  mathematician,b 
was  initiated  in  her  father's  studies  :  her  learned  com- 
ments have  elucidated  the  geometry  of  Apollonius  and 
Dicphantus,  and  she  publicly  taught,  both  at  Athens 
and  Alexandria,  the  philosophy  of  Plato  and  Aristotle. 
In  the  bloom  of  beauty,  and  in  the  maturity  of  wis- 
dom, the  modest  maid  refused  her  lovers  and  instruc- 
ted her  disciples  ;  the  persons  most  illustrious  for  their 
rank  or  merit  were  impatient  to  visit  the  female  philo- 
sopher; and  Cyril  beheld,  with  a  jealous  eye,  the  gor- 
geous train  of  horses  and  slaves  who  crowded  the 


restrain  their  number  to  five  or  six  hundred.  Bui  these  restraints 
were  transient  ami  ineffectual.  See  the  Theodosian  Code,  1.  xvi.  lit. 
ii.  and  Tillemonl,  Mem.  Eccles.  torn.  xiv.  p  276 — 278. 

b  For  Theon,  and  his  daughter  Hypalia,  see  Fabricius.  Bibliothec. 
torn.  viii.  p.  210,  211.  Her  article  in  the  Lexicon  of  Suidas  is  curious 
and  original.  Hesychius  (Meursii  Opera,  torn.  vii.  p.  295,  296.)  ob- 
serves, that  she  was  prosecuted  St*  i  «T,pi,A.\cur..v  c-ori-tv  ;  and 
an  epigram  in  ihe  Greek  Anthology  (1.  i.  c.  76.  p.  159.  edit.  Brodaei) 
celebrates  Iter  knowledge  and  eloquence.  She  is  honourably  men- 
tioned (Episl.  10.  15, 16.  33—80.  124.  135. 153.)  by  her  friend  and  dis- 
ciple ihe  philosophic  bishop  Synesius. 


door  of  her  academy.  A  rumour  was  spread  among 
the  christians,  that  the  daughter  of  Theon  was  the 
only  obstacle  to  the  reconciliation  of  the  praefect  and 
the  archbishop  ;  and  that  obstacle  was  speedily  remo- 
ved. On  a  fatal  day,  in  the  holy  season  of  Lent, 
Hypatia  was  torn  from  her  chariot,  stripped  naked, 
dragged  to  the  church,  and  inhumanly  butchered  by 
the  hands  of  Peter  the  reader,  and  a  troop  of  savage 
and  merciless  fanatics  :  her  flesh  was  scraped  from  her 
bones  with  sharp  oyster-she!ls,c  and  her  quivering 
limbs  were  delivered  to  the  flames.  The  just  progress 
of  inquiry  and  punishment  was  stopped  by  seasonable 
gifts;  but  the  murder  of  Hypatia  has  imprinted  an 
indelible  stain  on  the  character  and  religion  of  Cyril 
of  Alexandria.1* 

Superstition,  perhaps,  would  more  Nestorius  atT- 
gently  expiate  the  blood  of  a  virgin,  arcnofConstan" 
than  the  banishment  of  a  saint;  and  tinople> 
Cyril  had  accompanied  his  uncle  to  the  AtS'llO. 
iniquitous  synod  of  the  Oak.  When 
the.  memory  of  Chrysostom  was  restored  and  conse- 
crated, the  nephew  of  Theophilus,  at  the  head  of  a 
dying  faction,  still  maintained  the  justice  of  his  sen- 
tence; nor  was  it  till  after  a  tedious  delay  and  an  ob- 
stinate resistance,  that  he  yielded  to  the  consent  of  the 
catholic  world.e  His  enmity  to  the  Byzantine  pon- 
tiffs '  was  a  sense  of  interest,  not  a  sally  of  passion  : 
he  envied  their  fortunate  station  in  the  sunshine  of  the 
imperial  court;  and  he  dreaded  their  upstart  ambition, 
which  oppressed  ihe  metropolitans  of  Europe  and 
Asia,  invaded  the  provinces  of  Anlioch  and  Alexan- 
dria, and  measured  their  diocese  by  the  limits  of  the 
empire.  The  long  moderation  of  Atticus,  the  mild 
usurper  of  the  throne  of  Chrysostom,  suspended  the 
animosities  of  the  eastern  patriarchs;  but  Cyril  was 
at  length  awakened  by  the  exaltation  of  a  rival  more 
worthy  of  his  esteem  and  hatred.  After  the  short  and 
troubled  reign  of  Sisinnins,  bishop  of  Constantinople, 
the  factions  of  the  clergy  and  people  were  appeased 
by  the  choice  of  the  emperor,  who,  on  this  occasion, 
consulted  the  voice  of  fame,  and  invited  the  merit  of 
a  stranger.  Nestorius,*  a  native  of  Germanicia,  and 
a  monk  of  Antioch,  was  recommended  by  the  austerity 
of  his  life,  and  the  eloquence  of  his  sermons  ;  but  the 
first  homily  which  he  preached  before  the  devout  Theo- 
dosius betrayed  the  acrimony  and  impatience  of  his 
zeal.  "Give  me,  O  Caesar!"  he  exclaimed,  "give 
me  the  earth  purged  of  heretics,  and  I  will  give  you  in 
exchange  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Exterminate  with 
me  the  heretics;  and  with  you  I  will  exterminate  the 
Persians."  On  the  fifth  day,  as  if  the  treaty  had  been 
already  signed,  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople  disco- 
vered, surprised,  and  attacked,  a  secret  conventicle  of 
the  Arians:  they  preferred  death  to  submission;  the 
flames  that  were  kindled  by  their  despair,  soon  spread 
to  the  neighbouring  houses,  and  the  triumph  of  Nes- 
torins  was  clouded  by  the  name  of  incendiary.  On 
either  side  of  the  Hellespont  his  episcopal  vigour  im- 
posed a  rigid  formulary  of  faith  and  discipline;  achro- 


c  Orp**°<c  «»iix»v,  xbi  fuKviSov  Six<r*xc-xvT!;,  jee  Oyster-shells 
were  plentifully  strewed  on  ihe  sea-beach  before  the  Caesareum.  I 
may  therefore  prefer  the  literal  sense,  without  rejecting  the  metapho- 
rical version  of  tcgulce,  tiles,  which  is  used  by  de  Valois.  I  am 
ignorant,  and  the  assassins  were  probably  regardless,  whether  their 
victim  was  yet  alive. 

d  These  exploits  of  St.  Cyril  are  recorded  by 'Socrates,  (1.  vii.  c.  13, 
14,  15.)  and  the  most  reluctant  bigotry  is  compelled  to  copy  an  his- 
torian who  coolly  styles  the  murderers  of  Hypalia  ati-Sei;  to  tee**/** 
wise!"'.  At  the  mention  of  that  injured  name,  I  am  pleased  lo  ob- 
serve a  blush  even  on  the  cheek  of  Baronius.  (A.  D.  415.  No.  48.) 

e  He  was  deaf  to  the  entreaties  of  Alliens  of  Constantinople,  and  of 
Isidore  of  Pelusium,  and  yielded  only  (if  we  may  believe  Nicephorus, 
1.  xiv.  c.  18.)  to  the  personal  intercession  of  the  Virgin.  Yel  in  his  last 
years  he  still  muttered  thai  John  Chrysostom  had  been  justly  con- 
demned. (Tillemont.  Mem.  Eccles.  lorn.  xiv.  p.  27S— 282.  Barunius, 
Annal.  Eccles.  A.  D.  412.  No.  46—64.) 

f  See  iheir  characters  in  the  history  of  Socrates,  (1.  vii.  c.25— 23.) 
their  power  and  pretensions,  in  the  huge  compilation  of  Thomasin. 
(Discipline  de  l'Eglise,  torn.  i.  p.  80—91.) 

g  His  elevation  and  conduct  are  described  by  Socrates,  (1.  vii.  c. 
29.  31.)  and  Marcellinus  seems  to  have  applied  Ihe  loquentise  satis, 
sapientisp  parum,  of  Sallusl. 
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nological  error  concerning  the  festival  of  Easter  was' 
punished  as  an  offence  against  the  church  and  state. 
Lydia  and  Caria,  Sardes  and  .Miletns,  were  purified 
with  the  blood  of  the  obstinate  Qnartodecimans ;  and 
the  edict  of  the  emperor,  or  rather  of  the  patriarch, 
enumerates  three  and  twenty  degrees  and  denomina- 
tions in  the  guilt  and  punishment  of  heresy.8  But 
the  sword  of  persecution,  which  Nestorius  so  furiously 
wielded,  was  soon  tnrned  against  his  own  breast. 
Religion  was  the  pretence;  but,  in  the  judgment  of  a 
contemporary  saint,  ambition  was  the  genuine  motive 
of  episcopal  warfare." 

Hisheresv,  In  the  Syrian  school,  Nestorius  had 
A.  D.  429— 431.  heen  taught  to  abhor  the  confusion  of 
the  two  natures,  and  nicely  to  discriminate  the  human- 
ity of  his  master  Christ  from  the  divinity  of  the  Lord 
Jesus.*  The  Blessed  Virgin  he  revered  as  the  mother 
of  Christ,  but  his  ears  were  offended  with  the  rash 
and  recent  title  of  mother  of  God,'  which  had  been 
insensibly  adopted  since  the  origin  of  the  Arian  con- 
troversy. From  the  pulpit  of  Constantinople,  a  friend 
cf  the  patriarch,  and  afterwards  the  patriarch  himself, 
repeatedly  preached  against  the  use,  or  the  abuse,  of  a 
word  m  unknown  to  the  apostles,  unauthorized  by  the 
church,  and  which  could  only  tend  to  alarm  the  timo- 
rous, to  mislead  the  simple,  to  amuse  the  profane,  and 
to  justify,  by  a  seeming  resemblance,  the  old  geneal- 
ogy of  Olympus. 0  In  his  calmer  moments  Nestorius 
confessed,  that  it  might  be  tolerated  or  excused  by  the 
union  of  the  two  natures,  and  the  communication  of 
their  idioms :°  but  he  was  exasperated,  by  contradiction, 
to  disclaim  the  worship  of  a  new-born,  an  infant  Deity, 
to  draw  his  inadequate  similes  from  the  conjugal  or 
civil  partnerships  of  life,  and  to  describe  the  manhood 
of  Christ  as  the  robe,  the  instrument,  the  tabornaole 
of  his  Godhead.  At  these  blasphemous  sounds,  the 
pillars  of  the  sanctuary  were  shaken.  The  unsuc- 
cessful competitors  of  Nestorius  indulged  their  pious 
or  personal  resentment,  the  Byzantine  clergy  were 
secretly  displeased  with  the  intrusion  of  a  stranger: 
whatever  is  superstitious  or  absurd,  might  claim  the 
protection  of  the  monks ;  and  the  people  were  interes- 
ted in  the  glory  of  their  virgin  patroness.P  The  ser- 
mons of  the  archbishop,  and  the  service  of  the  altar, 
were  disturbed  by  seditious  clamour;  his  authority 
and  doctrine  were  renounced  by  separate  congrega- 
tions ;  every  wind  scattered  round  the  empire  the 

h  Cod.  Theodos.  I.  xvi.  tit.  v.  leg.  65.  with  the  illustrations  of  Baro- 
nius.  (A.  D.  428.  No.  25.  &c.)  Godefroy,  (ad  locum)  and  Pagi.  (Crilica, 
torn  ii.  p.  208.) 

i  Isidore  cf  Pe'.usium,  (1.  iv.  Epist.  57.)   His  words  are  strong  and 

Scandalous — T'  Sxf.uz^e*;,  ii  xx»  vuf  trifi  7rexy-/tx  5f  iov  x-ju  Kzy*  xpsir. 

to»  Sixowitv  n-f Ouo  cuafzn:  •,.i*xyJ!\ic/itvvi.  Isidore  is 
a  saint,  but  he  never  became  a  bishop ;  and  I  half  suspect  that  the 
pride  of  Diogenes  trampled  on  the  pride  of  Plato. 

i  La  Croze  (Christianisme  des  Indes,  torn.  i.  p.  44 — 53.)  Thesaurus 
Epistolicus  La  Crozianus,  torn.  iii.  p.  276— 280.) has  detected  the  use 
of  i  Ss<rsr5T»;  and  S  '"e ''-<  '*«••»?,  which,  in  the  fourth,  fifth, and  sixth 
centuries,  discriminate  the  school  of  Diodorus  of  Tarsus  and  his  Nes- 
torian  disciples. 

I  essToxs^ — Deipara:  as  in  zoology  we  familiarly  speak  of  ovipa- 
rous and  viviparous  animals.  It  is  not  easy  to  fix  the  invention  of 
ihis  word,  which  La  Croze  (Christianisme  des  Indes,  torn.  i.  p.  16.) 
ascribes  to  Eusebiusof  Caesarea  and  the  Arians.  The  orthodox  testi- 
monies are  produced  by  Cyril  and  Petavius,  (Dogmat.  Theolog.  torn, 
v.  1.  v.  c.  15.  p.  2.54,  &c.)  but  the  veracity  of  the  saint  is  questionable, 
and  the  epithet  of  ;i3tcxi;  go  easily  slides  from  the  margin  to  the  texl 
of  a  catholic  MS. 

m  Basoage.  in  his  Histoire  de  l'Eglise,  a  work  of  controversy,  (torn, 
i.  p.  505.)  justifies  the  mother,  by  the  blood,of  God,  (Acta  xx.  28.  with 
Mill's  various  readings.)  But  the  Greek  MSS.  are  far  from  unani- 
mous; and  the  primitive  style  of  the  blood  of  Christ  is  preserved  in 
the  Syriac  version,  even  in  those  copies  which  were  used  by  the  chris- 
tians of  St.  Thomas  on  the  coast  of  Malabar.  (La  Croze,  Christianisme 
des  Indes,  torn.  i.  p.  347.)  The  jealousy  of  the  Nestorians  and  Mono- 
physiles  has  guarded  the  purity  of  their  text. 

n  The  pagans  of  Egypt  already  laughed  at  the  new  Cybele  of  the 
christians,  (Isidor.  1.  T.  epist.  54.)  a  letter  was  forged  in  the  name 
of  Hypatia,  to  ridicule  the  theology  of  her  assassin.  (Synodicon,  c. 
216.  in  iv.  torn.  Concil.  p.  484.)  In"  the  article  of  Nestorius,  Bayle 
has  scattered  some  loose  philosophy  on  the  worship  of  the  Virgin 
Mary. 

o  The  »<T'?tr.;  of  the  Greeks,  a  mutual  loan  or  transfer  of  the 
idioms  or  properties  of  each  nature  to  the  other— of  infinity  to  man, 
passibility  to  God,  ice.  Twelve  rules  on  this  nicest  of  subjects  com- 
pose the  Theological  Grammar  of  Petavius.  (Dogmata  Theoloc.  torn, 
v.  1.  iv.  c.  14,  15.  p.  209,  &c.) 

,  See  Ducange,  C.  P.  Christiana,  1.  i  p.  30,  Aic. 


leaves  cf  controversy  ;  and  the  voice  of  the  combatants 
on  a  sonorous  theatre  re-echoed  in  the  cells  of  Pales- 
tine and  Egypt.  It  was  the  daty  of  Cyril  to  enlighten 
the  zeal  and  ignorance  of  his  innumerable  monks :  in 
the  school  cf  Alexandria,  he  had  imbihed  and  profes- 
sed the  incarnation  of  one  nature  ;  and  the  successor 
of  Athanasius  consulted  his  pride  and  ambition,  when 
he  rose  in  arms  against  another  Arius,  more  formidable 
and  more  guilty,  on  the  second  throne  of  the  hierarchy. 
After  a  short  correspondence,  in  which  the  rival  pre- 
lates disguised  their  hatred  in  the  hollow  language 
of  respect  and  charity,  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria 
denounced  to  the  prince  and  people,  to  the  east  and  to 
the  west,  the  damnable  errors  of  the  Byzantine  pon- 
tiff. From  the  east,  more  especially  from  Antioch,  he 
obtained  the  ambiguous  counsels  of  toleration  and 
silence,  which  were  addressed  to  both  parties  while 
they  favoured  the  cause  of  Nestorius.  But  the  Vati- 
can received  with  open  arms  the  messengers  of  Egypt. 
The  vanity  of  Celestine  was  flattered  by  the  app<  al  ; 
and  the  partial  version  of  a  monk  decided  the  faith  of 
the  pope,  who,  with  his  Latin  clergy,  was  ignorant  of 
the  language,  the  arts,  and  the  theology  of  the  Greeks. 
At  the  head  of  an  Italian  synod,  Celestine  weighed 
the  merits  of  the  cause,  approved  the  creed  of  Cyril, 
condemned  the  sentiments  and  person  of  Nestorius, 
degraded  the  heretic  from  his  episcopal  dignity,  allow- 
ed a  respite  of  ten  days  for  recantation  and  penance, 
and  delegated  to  his  enemy  the  execution  of  this  rash 
and  illegal  sentence.  But  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria, 
whilst  he  darted  the  thunders  of  a  god,  exposed  the 
errors  and  passions  of  a  mortal ;  and  his  twelve  anathe- 
mas'' still  torture  the  orthodox  slaves,  who  adore  the 
memory  of  a  saint,  without  forfeiting  their  allegiance 
to  the  synod  of  Chalcedon.  These  bold  assertions 
are  indelibly  tinged  with  the  colours  of  the  Apollina- 
rian  heresy;  but  the  serious,  and  perhaps  the  sincere, 
professions  of  Nestorius  have  satisfied  the  wiser  and 
less  partial  theologians  of  the  present  limes.* 

Yet  neither  the  emperor  nor  the  pri-  j-irst  council  of 
mate  of  the  east  were  disposed  to  obey  Ephesus, 
the  mandate  of  an  Italian  priest;  and  jUIfe— Oaober 
a  synod  of  the  catholic  or  rather  of 
the  Greek  church  was  unanimously  demanded  as 
the  sole  remedy  that  could  appease  or  decide  this 
ecclesiastical  quarrel.'  Ephesus,  on  all  sides  acces- 
sible by  sea  and  land,  was  chosen  for  the  place,  the 
festival  of  Pentecost  for  the  day,  of  the  meeting  ; 
a  writ  of  summons  was  despatched  to  each  metropo- 
litan, and  a  guard  was  stationed  to  protect  and  con- 
fine the  fathers  till  they  should  settle  the  mysteries  of 
heaven,  and  the  faith  of  the  earth.  Nestorius  ap- 
peared not  as  a  criminal,  but  as  a  judge  ;  he  depended 
on  the  weight  rather  than  the  number  of  his  prelates, 
and  his  sturdy  slaves  from  the  baths  of  Zeuxippus, 
were  armed  for  every  service  of  injury  or  defence. 
But  his  adversary  Cyril  was  more  powerful  in  the 
weapons  both  of  the  flesh  and  of  the  spirit.  Diso- 
bedient to  the  letter,  or  at  least  to  the  meaning,  of  the 
royal  summons,  he  was  attended  by  fifty  Egyptian 
bishops,  who  expected  from  their  patriarch's  nod  the 
inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost.    He  had  contracted 


q  Concil.  torn.  iii.  p.  943.  They  have  never  been  directly  approved 
by  the  church.  (Tillemont,  Mem.  Eccles.  torn.  xiv.  p.  368—372.)  I 
almost  pity  the  agony  of  rage  and  sophistry  with  which  Petavius 
seems  to  be  agitated  in  the  sixth  book  of  his  Dogmata  Theologica. 

r  Such  as  the  rational  Basnage,  (ad  torn.  i.  Variar.  Lection.  Canisii 
inPraefat.  c.  ii.  p.  11— 23  )and  La  Croze, the  universal  scholar.  (Chris- 
tianismedes  Indes,  torn,  i.p.16— 2n.  De  l'Ethiopie, p. 26, 27.  Thesaur. 
Epist.  p.  176,  &c.  283.  285.)  His  free  sentence  is  confirmed  by  that 
of  his  friends  Jablonski  (Thesaur.  Epist.  torn.  i.  p.  193—201.)  and 
Mosheim;  (idem.  p.  304.  Nesloriuin  criinine  caruisse  est  et  mea 
sententia :)  and  three  more  respectable  judges  will  not  easily  be 
found.  Asseman,  a  learned  and  modest  slave,  can  hardly  discern 
(Bibliothec.  Orient,  lorn.  iv.  p.  190—224.)  the  guilt  and  error  of  the 
Nestorians. 

s  The  origin  and  progress  of  the  Nestorian  controversy,  tilt  the 
synod  of  Ephesus,  may  be  found  in  Socrates,  (1.  vii.  c.  32.)  Evagrius, 
(I.  i.  c.  1,2.)  Liberatus',  (Brev.  c.  1—4.)  the  original  Acts,  (Concil.  torn 
iii.  p.  551—991.  edit.  Venise,  1728.)  the  Annals  of  Baronius  and  Pagi, 
and  the  faithful  collections  of  Tillemoni.  (Mem.  Eccles.  torn.  xiv.  p. 
2S3-377.) 


Chap.  VIII. 


OF  THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE. 


13.1 


rin  intimate  alliance  with  Memnon  bishop  of  Ephesus. 
The  despotic  primate  of  Asia  disposed  of  the  ready 
succours  of  thirty  or  forty  episcopal  votes;  a  crowd 
of  peasants,  the  slaves  of  the  church,  was  poured  into 
the  city  to  support  with  blows  and  clamours  a  meta- 
physical argument  :  and  the  people  zealously  asserted 
the  honour  of  the  Virgin,  whose  body  reposed  within 
the  walls  of  Ephesus.'  The  fleet  which  had  transpor- 
ted Cyril  from  Alexandria  was  laden  with  the  riches 
of  Egypt;  and  lie  disembarked  a  numerous  body  of 
mariners,  slaves,  and  fanatics,  enlisted  with  blind  obe- 
dience under  the  banner  of  St.  Mark  and  the  mother 
of  God.  The  fathers,  and  even  the  guards,  of  the 
council  were  awed  by  this  martial  array  ;  the  adver- 
saries of  Cyril  and  Mary  were  insulted  in  the  streets, 
or  threatened  in  their  houses;  his  eloquence  and  libe- 
rality made  a  daily  increase  in  the  number  of  his  ad- 
herents ;  and  the  Egyptian  soon  computed  that  be 
might  command  the  attendance  and  the  voices  of  two 
hundred  bishops."  But  the  author  of  the  twelve  ana- 
themas foresaw  and  dreaded  the  opposition  of  John  of 
Antioch,  who,  with  a  small,  though  respectable,  train 
of  metropolitans  and  divines,  was  advancing  by  slow 
journeys  from  the  distant  capital  of  the  east.  Impa- 
tient of  a  delay,  which  he  stigmatized  as  voluntary 
and  culpable,1  Cyril  announced  the  opening  of  the 
synod  sixteen  days  after  the  festival  of  Pentecost. 
Nestorius,  who  depended  on  the  near  approach  of  bis 
eastern  friends,  persisted,  like  his  predecessor  Chry- 
sostom,  to  disclaim  the  jurisdiction,  and  to  disobey 
the  summons,  of  his  enemies  :  they  hastened  his  trial, 
and  his  accuser  presided  in  the  seat  of  judgment. 
Sixty-eight  bishops,  twenty-two  of  metropolitan  rank, 
defended  his  cause  by  a  modest  and  temperate  protest  : 
they  were  excluded  from  the  councils  of  their  breth- 
ren. Candidian,  in  the  emperor's  name,  requested  a 
delay  of  four  days:  the  profane  magistrate  was  driven 
Condemnation  w''h  o"trage  and  insult  from  the  assem- 
ofNesmrius,  bly  of  the  saints.  The  whole  of  this 
June  22.  momentous  transaction  was  crowded  into 
the  compass  of  a  summer's  day  :  the  bishops  delivered 
their  separate  opinions  ;  but  the  uniformity  of  style 
Teveals  the  influence  or  the  hand  of  a  master,  who  has 
been  accused  of  corrupting  the  public  evidence  of 
their  acts  and  subscriptions. *  Without  a  dissenting 
voice,  they  recognizpd  in  the  epistles  of  Cyril,  the 
Nicene  creed  and  the  doctrine  of  the  fathers  :  but  the 
partial  extracts  from  the  letters  and  homilies  of  Nes- 
torius were  interrupted  by  curses  and  anathemas ; 
and  the  heretic  was  degraded  from  his  episcopal  and 
ecclesiastical  dignity.  The  sentence,  maliciously  in- 
scribed to  the  new  Judas,  was  affixed  and  proclaimed 
in  the  streets  of  Ephesus  :  the  weary  prelates,  as  they 
issued  from  the  church  of  the  mother  of  God,  were 
saluted  as  her  champions:  and  her  victory  was  cele- 
brated  by  the  illuminations,  the  songs,  and  the  tumult 
of  the  night. 


t  The  christians  of  the  four  first  centuries  were  ignorant  of  the  death 
and  burial  of  Mary.    The  tradition  of  Ephesus  is  affirmed  by  the 

Synod,  (iMa  I  I  xai.it  SfOTCxo,-  7r*f  iivm  '»  iyix  Mxftx. 

Concil.  torn.  iii.  p.  1102.)  yet  it  has  been  superseded  by  the  claim  of 
Jerusalem  ;  and  her  empty  sepulchre,  as  it  was  shown  tothe  pilgrims, 
produced  the  fable  of  her  resurrection  and  assumption,  in  which  the 
Greek  and  Latin  churches  have  piously  acquiesced.  See  Baronius 
(Annal.  Eccles.  A.  D.  48.  No.  6,  &c.)  and  TUlemont,  (Mem.  Eccles. 
torn.  i.  p.  4G7— 477.) 

u  The  Acts  of  Chalcedon  (Concil.  torn.  iv.  p.  1405.  140S.)  exhibit  a 
lively  picture  of  the  blind,  obstinate  servitude  of  the  bishops  of  Egypt 
to  thPir  patriarch. 

x  Civil  or  ecclesiastical  business  detained  lite  bishops  at  Antioch 
till  the  18th  of  May.  Ephesus  was  at  the  distance  of  thirty  days' 
j mrnoy ;  and  ten  days  more  may  be  fairly  allowed  for  accidents  and 
repose.  The  march  of  Xenophon  over  the  same  ground  enumerates 
above  260  parasanss  or  leagues,  and  this  measure  might  be  illustrated 
from  ancient  and  modern  itineraries,  if  I  knew  how  to  compare  the 
speed  of  an  araiy,  a  synod,  and  a  caravan.  John  of  Antioch  is  reluc- 
tantly acnuiued  by  Tillemont  himself.  (Mem.  Eccles.  torn.  xiv.  p. 
380-339.) 

y  M;,u;c*t;vov  f/A  xxrt*  to  Jtcv  ti  ev  Ejirft1  ruiTiiijwai  uc/t^uxra 
n*xiouc^  i  %  %i  t/i  Tii'i  i     -  u  ...  xxti'3T9^i«  Ky«  iXA:u  Ti^.a^ctr:.  Eva- 

grius,  1.  i  c.  7.  The  same  imputation  was  urged  by  count  Irenseus  ; 
(ton),  iii.  p.  1249.)  and  the  orthodox  critics  do  notfind  it  an  easy  task 
to  defend  the  purity  of  the  Greek  or  Latin  copies  of  th»  Acts. 


On  the  fifth  day,  the  triumph  was  opposition  oi 
clouded  by  the  arrival  and  indignation  of  the  orientals, 
the  eastern  bishops.  In  a  chamber  of  June  "7>  &c- 
the  inn,  before  he  had  wiped  the  dust  from  his  shoes, 
John  of  Antioch  gave  audience  to  Candidian  the 
imperial  minister;  who  related  his  ineffectual  efforts 
to  prevent  or  to  annul  the  hasty  violence  of  the  Egyp- 
tian. With  equal  haste  and  violence,  the  oriental 
synod  of  fifty  bishops  degraded  Cyril  and  Memnon 
from  1 1n  i r  episcopal  honours,  cmdemned,  in  the 
twelve  anathemas,  the  purest  venom  of  the  Apollina- 
rian  heresy,  and  described  the  Alexandrian  primate  as 
a  monster,  born  and  educated  for  the  destruction  of  the 
church.2  His  throne  was  distant  and  inaccessible; 
but  they  instantly  resolved  to  bf  sti  w  on  the  flock  of 
Ephesus  the  blessing  of  a  faithful  shepherd.  By  the 
vigilance  of  Memnon,  the  churches  were  shut  against 
tbetn,  and  a  strong  garrison  was  thrown  into  the 
cathedral.  The  troops,  under  the  command  of  Can- 
didi;m,  advanced  to  the  assault;  the  outguards  were 
routed  and  put  to  the  sword,  but  the  place  was  impreg- 
nable :  the  besiegers  retired  ;  their  retreat  was  pursued 
by  a  vigorous  sally  ;  they  lost  their  horses,  and  many 
of  the  soldiers  were  dangerously  wounded  with  clubs 
and  stones.  Ephesus,  the  city  of  the  Virgin,  was 
defiled  with  rage  and  clamour,  with  sedition  and 
blood  ;  the  rival  synods  dartrd  anathemas  and  excom- 
munications from  their  spiritual  engines;  and  the 
court  of  Theodosius  was  perplexed  by  the  adverse 
and  contrail ictory  narratives  of  the  Syrian  and  Egyp- 
tian factions.  During  a  busy  period  of  three  months, 
the  emperor  tried  every  method,  except  the  most  effec- 
tual means  of  indifference  and  contempt,  to  reconcile 
this  theological  quarrel.  lie  attempted  to  remove  or 
intimidate  the  leaders  by  a  common  sentence  of  acquit- 
tal or  condemnation;  he  invested  bis  representatives 
at  Ephesus  with  ample  power  and  military  force:  he 
summoned  from  either  party  eight  chosen  deputies  to 
a  free  and  candid  conference  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  capital,  far  from  the  contagion  of  popular  frenzy. 
But  the  orientals  refused  to  yield,  and  the  catholics, 
proud  of  their  numbers  and  of  their  Latin  allies,  rejec- 
ted all  terms  of  union  or  toleration.  The  patience  of 
the  meek  Theodosius  was  provoked,  and  he  dissolved 
in  ansier  this  episcopal  tumult,  w  hich  at  the  distance 
of  thirteen  centuries  assumes  the  venerable  aspect  of 
the  third  oecumenical  council.*  "  God  is  my  witness," 
said  the  pious  prince,  "  that  I  am  not  the  author  of  this 
confusion.  His  providence  will  discern  and  punish 
the  guilty.  Return  to  your  provinces,  and  may  your 
private  virtues  repair  the  mischief  and  scandal  of  your 
meeting."  They  returned  to  their  provinces;  but  the 
same  passions  which  had  distracted  the  synod  of 
Ephesus  were  diffused  over  the  eastern  world.  After 
three  obstinate  and  equal  campaigns,  John  of  Antioch 
and  Cyril  of  Alexandria  condescended  to  explain  and 
embrace  :  but  their  seeming  re-union  must  be  imputed 
rather  to  prudence  than  to  reason,  to  the  mutual  las- 
situde rather  than  to  the  christian  charity  of  the  patri- 
archs. 

The  Byzantine  pontiff  had  instilled  victory  of  Cyril, 
into  the  royal  ear  a  baleful  prejudice  A.  D.  431—435. 
against  the  character  and  conduct  of  his  Egyptian 
rival.    An  epistle  of  menace  and  invective, b  which 

z  'O  Js  nr'  diiS(»  t»>  ixx\>(Tia>v  ts%5(i{  tut  Tf»(jtic.  After  the 
coalition  of  John  and  Cyril,  these  invectives  were  mutually  forgotten. 
The  style  of  declamation  must  never  be  confounded  with  the  genu- 
ine sense  which  respectable  enemies  entertain  of  each  other's  merit 
(Concil.  torn,  iii  p.  1214.) 

a  See  the  Acts  of  the  Synod  of  Ephesus  in  the  original  Greek,  and 
a  Latin  version  almost  contemporary,  (Concil.  lorn.  iii.  p.  991  — 1339. 
with  I  he  Synod  icon  ail  versus  Tragaediam  Irenasi,  torn.  iv.  p.  233 — 497.) 
the  Ecclesiastical  Histories  of  Socrates  (1.  vii.  c.  34.)  and  Evogrius,  (I. 
i.  c.  3,  4,5.)  and  the  Breviary  of  Liheratus,  (in  Concil.  lorn.  vi.  p. 419 
— 459.  c.  5.  0.)  and  the  Memoires  Eccles.  of  Tillemont.  (lorn.  xiv.  p. 
377—487.) 

t>  Tagxja**  (says  the  emperor  in  pointed  language^  to  yt  ■*-<  trxvrtu 

til  ^,f*o-,uov  TX15  EXXXlt0*f  etlf  t  pac  f.^x  x$  ....  uii  3gxvvr  if  u$ 

.ttOlo-ii;    izxXXev   n    UXfl&ilMi  ....  x-*i   irtutthtxs  pxXKOv  touteuV 
vfjtiv    *£xeuo"»:S    *T»p  X1T>.Ol*JT0;    ....   ~ XVTOi  jU:«XA.CV    '    lEflitfC  ... 
IX  i  i    T  .v  faMn.v,  T  x  ii  T^w  £xffi>,£*v  ptKKitv  yC^C's""  *0uXl0-i* 
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accompanied  the  summons,  accused  him  as  a  busy, 
insolent,  and  envious  priest,  who  perplexed  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  faith,  violated  the  peace  of  the  church 
and  state,  and,  by  his  artful  and  separate  addresses  to 
the  wife  and  sister  cf  Theodosius,  presumed  to  sup- 
pose, or  to  scatter,  the  seeds  of  discord  in  the  impe- 
rial family.  At  the  stern  command  of  his  sovereign, 
Cyril  had  repaired  to  Ephesns,  where  he  was  resisted, 
threatened,  and  confined,  by  the  magistrates  in  the 
interest  of  Nestorius  and  the  orientals;  who  assem- 
bled the  troops  of  Lydia  and  Ionia  to  suppress  the 
fanatic  and  disorderly  train  of  the  patriarch.  With- 
out expecting  the  royal  licence,  he  escaped  from  his 
guards,  precipitately  embarked,  deserted  the  imper- 
fect synod,  and  retired  to  his  episcopal  fortress  of 
safety  and  independence.  But  his  artful  emissaries, 
both  in  the  court  and  city,  successfully  laboured  to 
appease  the  resentment,  and  to  conciliate  the  favour, 
of  the  emperor.  The  feeble  son  of  Arcadius  was 
alternately  swayed  by  his  wife  and  sister,  by  the 
eunuchs  and  women  of  the  palace  :  superstition  and 
avarice  were  their  ruling  passions ;  and  the  orthodox 
chiefs  were  assiduous  in  their  endeavours  to  alarm 
the  former,  and  to  gratify  the  latter.  Constantinople 
and  the  suburbs  were  sanctified  with  frequent  monas- 
teries, and  the  holy  abbots,  Dalmatius  and  Eutyehes,c 
had  devoted  their  zeal  and  fidelity  to  the  cause  of 
Cyril,  the  worship  of  Mary,  and  the  unity  of  Christ. 
From  the  first  moment  of  their  monastic  life,  they  had 
never  mingled  with  the  world,  or  trod  the  profane 
ground  of  the  city.  But  in  this  awful  moment  of  the 
danger  of  the  church,  their  vow  was  superceded  by  a 
more  sublime  and  indispensable  duty.  At  the  head 
of  a  long  order  of  monks  and  hermits,  who  carried 
burning  tapers  in  their  hands,  and  chanted  litanies  to 
the  mother  of  God,  they  proceeded  from  their  monas- 
teries to  the  palace.  The  people  were  edified  and  in- 
flamed by  this  extraordinary  spectacle,  and  the  trem- 
bling monarch  listened  to  the  prayers  and  adjurations 
of  the  saints,  who  boldly  pronounced,  that  none  could 
hope  for  salvation,  unless  they  embraced  the  person 
and  the  creed  of  the  orthodox  successor  of  Athanasius. 
At  the  same  time  every  avenue  of  the  throne  was 
assaulted  with  gold.  Under  the  decent  names  of  eulo- 
gies and  benedictions,  the  courtiers  of  both  sexes  were 
bribed  according  to  their  measure  and  rapaciousness. 
But  their  incessant  demands  despoiled  the  sanctuaries 
of  Constantinople  and  Alexandria;  and  the  authority 
of  the  patriarch  was  unable  to  silence  the  just  murmur 
of  li is  clergy,  that  a  debt  of  sixty  thousand  pounds  had 
already  been  contracted  to  support  the  expense  of  this 
scandalous  corruption.1  Pulcheria,  who  relieved  her 
brother  frr.m  the  weight  of  an  empire,  was  the  firmest 
piilar  of  orthodoxy;  and  so  intimate  was  the  alliance 
between  the  thunders  of  the  synod  and  the  whispers 
of  the  court,  that  Cyril  was  assured  of  success  if  he 
could  displace  one  eunuch,  and  substitute  another  in 
the  favour  of  Theodosius.  Yet  the  Egyptian  could 
not  boast  of  a  glorious  or  decisive  victory.  The  pin- 
peror,  with  unaccustomed  firmness,  adhered  to  his 
promise  of  protecting  the  innocence  of  the  oriental 
bishops  ;  and  Cyril  softened  his  anathemas,  and  con- 
fessed, with  ambiguity  and  reluctance,  a  two-fold  na- 


ture of  Christ,  before  he  was  permitted  to  9atiate  his 
revenue  against  the  unfortunate  Nestorius.' 

The  rash  and  obstinate  Nestorius,  be-  Exije  of  Neno. 
fore  the  end  of  the  synod,  was  oppressed  rius, 
by  Cyril,  betrayed  by  the  court,  and  A.  D.  435. 
faintly  supported  by  his  eastern  friends.  A  sentiment 
of  fear  or  indignation  prompted  him,  while  it  was  yet 
time,  to  affect  the  glory  of  a  voluntary  abdication:' 
his  wish,  or  at  least  his  request,  was  readily  granted  ; 
be  was  conducted  with  honour  from  Ephesus  to  his 
old  monastery  of  Antioch  ;  and,  after  a  short  pause, 
his  successors,  Maximian  and  Proclus,  were  acknow- 
ledged as  the  lawful  bishops  of  Constantinople.  But 
in  the  silence  of  his  cell,  the  degraded  patriarch  could 
no  longer  resume  the  innocence  and  security  of  a  pri- 
vate monk.  The  past  he  regretted,  he  was  discon- 
tented with  the  present,  and  the  future  he  had  reason 
to  dread  :  the  oriental  bishops  successively  disengaged 
their  cause  from  his  unpopular  name,  and  each  day 
decreased  the  number  of  the  schismatics  who  revered 
Nestorius  as  the  confessor  of  the  faith.  After  a  resi- 
dence at  Antioch  of  four  years,  the  hand  of  Theodosius 
subscribed  an  edict,*  which  ranked  him  with  Simon 
the  magician,  prescribed  his  opinions  and  followers, 
condemned  his  writings  to  the  flames,  and  banished 
his  person  first  to  Petra  in  Arabia,  and  at  length  to 
Oasis,  one  of  the  islands  of  the  Libyan  desert.*1  Se- 
cluded fr<  m  the  church  and  from  the  world,  the  exile 
was  still  pursued  by  the  rage  of  bigotry  and  war.  A 
wandering  tribe  of  the  Blemmyes  or  Nubians  invaded 
his  solitary  prison  :  in  their  retreat  they  dismissed  a 
crowd  of  useless  captives  ;  but  no  sooner  bad  Nesto- 
rius reached  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  than  he  would 
gladly  have  escaped  from  a  Roman  and  orthodox  city 
to  the  milder  servitude  of  the  sa\ages.  His  flight  was 
punished  as  a  new  crime:  the  soul  of  the  patriarch 
inspired  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  powers  of  Egypt; 
the  magistrates,  the  soldiers,  the  monks,  devoutly  tor- 
tured the  enemy  of  Christ  and  St.  Cyril ;  and,  as  far 
as  the  confines  of  jEthiopia,  the  heretic  was  alternately 
dragged  and  recalled,  till  his  aged  body  was  broken 
by  the  hardships  and  accidents  of  these  reiterated 
journeys.  Yet  his  mind  was  still  independent  and 
erect;  the  president  of  Thebais  was  awed  by  his  pas- 
toral letters  ;  he  survived  the  catholic  tyrant  of  Alex- 
andria, and,  after  sixteen  years'  banishment,  the  synod 
of  Chalcedon  would  perhaps  have  restored  him  to  the 
honours,  or  at  least  to  the  communion,  of  the  church. 
The  death  of  Nestorius  prevented  his  jbedience  to 
their  welcome  summons ; '  and  his  disease  might  afford 


«(  toi,  DiT!t  ctztfp,,;  FTifsc  ivtaxipno-i*;.  I  should  be  curious  to 
know  how  much  Nestorius  paid  for  these  expressions  so  mortifying 
lo  his  rival. 

c  Eutyches,  the  herpsiarch  Eulyches,  is  honourably  named  by  Cyril 
as  a  friend,  a  saint,  and  the  strenuous  defpnder  of  the  faith.  His 
bmlher.  the  abbot  Dalmatius,  is  likewise  employed  to  bind  the  empe- 
ror and  all  his  chamberlains  terribili  conjura'tione.  Synodicou,  c. 
203.  in  Concil.  torn.  iv.  p.  467. 

d  Clerici  qui  hie  sunt  contristantur, quod  ecclesia  Alexandrina  nu- 
dala  sit  hujes  causa  lurbelae  :  et  debet  prater  ilia  quae  hinc  transmissa 
Etnl  auri  libras  millt  quingenlas.  Et  nunc  ei  script  ura  est  ul 
prastet;  sed  de  lua  ecclesia  proesla  a  variliee  quorum  nosli,&c.  This 
curious  and  original  letter  from  Cyril's  archdeacon  to  his  crpature  tho 
new  bishop  of  Constantinople,  has  been  unaccountably  preserved  in 
an  old  Latin  version.  (Synodicon,  c.  203.  Coiv.il.  torn.  iv.  p.  455 — 
•168.)  The  mask  is  almost  dropped,  and  the  saints  speak  the  honest 
lan;uace  of  interest  and  confeileraf  y. 


e  The  tedious  neeociations  that  succeeded  the  synod  of  Ephesus  are 
diffusely  related  in  the  original  Acts,  (Concil.  torn.  iii.  p.  1339— 1771. 
ad  fin.  vol.  and  the  Synodicon,  in  torn,  iv.)  Socrates,  (1.  vii.  c.  28.  35. 
40.  41.)  Evacrius,  (1.  i.  c.  G,  7, 8. 12.)  Liheratus,  (c.  7— 10  )  Tillemont, 
(Mem.  Eccles.  torn.  xiv.  p.  487 — 676.  The  most  patient  reader  will 
thank  me  for  compressing  so  much  nonsense  and  falsehood  in  a  few 
lines. 

f  Aureu  ti  =■-•?. x5m'T0c,  ijriTfxrrii  xxtx  to  BfXfisv  sirsevxifiuirxi  /*o- 

varxf  Evagrius,  1.  i.  c.  7.  The  original  letters  in  the  Synodicon 
(c.  15.  24,  25,  26.)  justify  the  appearance  of  a  voluntary  resignation, 
w  hich  is  asserted  by  Ebed-Jpsu,  a  Nestorian  writer,  apud  Asseman. 
Bibliot.  Oriental,  torn.  iii.  p.  299.  302. 

g  See  the  imperial  letters  in  the  Acts  of  the  Synod  of  Ephesus. 
(Concil.  lorn  iii.  p.  1730 — 1735.)  The  odious  name  of  Simonians, 
which  was  affixed  to  the  disciplesof  this  iifsn-^Jsvc  J.W«i«.n;,  was 

designed  x*  0*£iSi*l  0ISA.>:S|VTI<  xiwriei*  i/iroplieifv  ri^fijv,  Tjf 
ijUxe'Ti.pseriwt',  xxt   //*T(  fvVTse?  Tl/ex-Jisee,  A*I|T*  :av(nx[  STIXiXf  (KT6j. 

i,5r*t;<:n<.  Yet  these  were  christians!  who  differed  only  in  names 
and  in  shadows. 

h  The  metaphor  of  islands  is  applied  by  the  grave  civilians  (Pan- 
dect. 1.  xlviii.  lit.  22.  leg.  ?■)  lo  those  happy  spots  which  are  discri- 
minated by  water  and  verdure  from  the  Libyan  sands.  Three  of 
these  under  the  common  name  of  Oasis, or  Alvahal :  1.  The  templeof 
Jupiter  Amnion.  2.  The  middle  Oasis  three  days'  journey  lo  the 
west  of  Lycopolis.  3.  The  southern,  where  Nestorius  was  banished, 
in  the  first  climate,  and  only  three  days'  journey  from  the  confines 
of  Nubia  See  a  learned  Note  of  Michaelis.  (ad  Rescript.  JEsypt. 
Abulfedse,  p.  21-34.1 

i-The  invitation  of  Nestorius  to  the  synod  of  Chalcedon.  is  related 
by  Zacharias,  bishop  of  Melitene,  (Evagrius,  1.  ii.  c.  2.  Asseman, 
Bibliot.  Orient,  torn.  ii.  p.  55.)  and  the  famousXenaiasorPhiloxenus, 
bishop  of  Hierapolis,  Asseman,  Bibliot.  Orient,  torn.  ii.  p.  40,  &c. de- 
nied by  Evagrius  and  Asseman,  and  stoutly  maintained  by  La  Croze. 
(Thesaur.  Epistol.  torn.  iii.  p.  181,  &c.)  The  fact  is  not  improbable; 
yet  il  was  the  interest  of  the  Monophysites  lo'spread  the  invidious  re- 
port ;  and  Lutychius  (toio.  ii.  p.  12.)  affirms,  that  Nestorius  died  aftec 
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some  colour  to  the  scandalous  report,  that  his  tongue, 
the  organ  of  blasphemy,  had  been  eaten  by  the  worms. 
He  was  buried  in  a  city  of  Upper  Egypt,  known  by 
the  names  of  Chemnis,  or  Panopolis,  or  Akmim  ;  k 
but  the  immortal  malice  of  the  Jacobites  has  perse- 
vered for  ages  to  cast  stones  against  the  sepulchre,  and 
to  propagate  the  foolish  tradition,  that  it  was  never 
watered  by  the  rain  of  heaven,  which  equally  descends 
on  the  righteous  and  the  ungodly.1  Humanity  may 
drop  a  tear  on  the  fate  of  Nestorius:  yet  justice  must 
observe,  that  he  suffered  the  persecution  which  he  had 
approved  and  inflicted.111 

Heresy  of  Euty-  The  death  of  the  Alexandrian  primate, 
ches,  after  a  reign  of  thirty-two  years,  aban- 
A.D.  448.  doned  the  catholics  to  the  intemperance 
of  zeal  and  the  abuse  of  victory."  The  Monophysite 
doctrine  (one  incarnate  nature)  was  rigorously  preached 
in  the  churches  of  Egypt  and  the  monasteries  of  the 
east;  the  primitive  creed  of  Apollinaris  was  protected 
by  the  sanctity  of  Cyril ;  and  the  name  of  Eutvches, 
his  venerable  friend,  has  been  applied  to  the  sect  most 
adverse  to  the  Syrian  heresy  of  Nestorius.  His  rival 
Eutyches  was  the  abbot,  or  archimandrite,  or  superior, 
of  three  hundred  monks,  but  the  opinions  of  a  sim- 
ple and  illiterate  recluse  might  have  expired  in  the 
cell,  where  he  had  slept  above  seventy  years,  if  the 
resentment  or  indiscretion  of  Flavian,  the  Byzantine 
pontiff,  had  not  exposed  the  scandal  to  the  eyes  of  the 
christian  world.  His  domestic  synod  was  instantly 
convened,  their  proceedings  were  sullied  with  clamour 
and  artifice,  and  the  a<ied  heretic  was  surprised  into  a 
seeming  confession,  that  Christ  had  not  derived  his 
body  from  the  substance  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  From 
their  partial  decree,  Eutyches  appealed  to  a  general 
council,  and  his  cause  was  vigorously  asserted  by  his 
godson  Chrysaphius,  the  reignino-  eunuch  of  the  palace, 
and  his  accomplice  Dioscorus,  who  had  succeeded  to  the 
throne,  the  creed,  the  talents,  and  the  vices  of  the  ne- 
Second  council  phew  of  Theophilus.  By  the  special  sum- 
of  Ephesus,  mons  of  Theodosius,  the  second  synod 
of  Ephesus  was  judiciously  composed 
of  ten  metropolitans  and  ten  bishops 
from  each  of  the  six  dioceses  of  the  eastern  empire  : 
some  exceptions  of  favour  or  merit  enlarged  the  num- 
ber to  one  hundred  and  thirty-five;  and  the  Syrian 
Bnrsumas,  as  the  chief  and  representative  of  the 
monks,  was  invited  to  sit  and  vote  with  the  successors 
of  the  apostles.  But  the  despotism  of  the  Alexan- 
drian patriarch  again  oppressed  the  freedom  of  debate  : 
the  same  spiritual  and  carnal  weapons  were  again 
drawn  from  the  arsenals  of  Egypt;  the  Asiatic  vete- 
rans, a  band  of  archers,  served  under  ihe  orders  of 
Dioscorus ;  and  the  more  formidable  monks,  whose 
minds  were  inaccessible  to  reason  or  mercy,  besieged 
the  doors  of  the  cathedral.  The  general,  and,  as  it 
should  seem,  the  unconstrained,  voice  of  the  fathers, 
accepted  the  faith  and  even  the  anathemas  of  Cyril; 
and  the  heresy  of  the  two  natures  was  formally  con- 
demned in  the  persons  and  writings  of  the  most  learned 
orientals.  "  May  those  who  divide  Christ  be  divided 
with  the  sword,  may  they  be  hewn  in  pieces,  may  they 


A.  D.  449. 
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an  °xile  of  seven  years,  and  consequently  ten  years  before  the  synod 
|of  Chalcedon. 

I  k  Consult  D'Anvillp,  (IWemoire  sur  l'Egypte,  p.  191.)  Pocock, 
(Description  of  the  East,  vol  i.  p.  76.)  Abulfeda,  (Descript.  JEgynt.  p. 
14.)  and  his  commentator  Michaelis,  (Not.  p.  78—83.)  and  the  Nubian 
(Geographer,  (p.  42.)  who  mentions  in  the  twelfth  century,  the  ruins 
pod  the  sugar-canes  of  Akmim. 

!  1  Eutychius  (Annal.  loin,  ii  p.  12.)  and  Gregory  Rar-Hebraeus,  or 
Abulpharagius,  (Assenian.  torn.  ii.  p.  31G.)  represent  the  credulity  of 
the  tenth  aud  eleventh  centur  es. 

m  We  are  obliged  to  Evagrius  (1.  i.  c.  7.)  for  some  extracts  from  the 
letters  of  Nestorius  ;  but  the  lively  picture  of  his  sufferings  is  treated 
with  insult  by  the  iiard  and  stupid  fanatic. 

n  Dixi  Cyrillum  dum  viverPt,  auctoriiate  sua  effecisse,  ne  Eutychi 
anismus  et  Monophysitarum  error  in  nervum  erumperet :  idque  verum 
puto  .  .  .  aliquo  .  .  .  honesto  modo  ^ia.i^*Ji*v  cecinerat.  The  learned 
tut  cautious  Jablonski  did  not  always  speak  the  whole  truth.  Cum 
Cyrillo  leniusomninoegi,  quam  si  tecum  aut  cum  aliis  rei  huj.ua  probe 
gnaris  et  sequis  rerum  sesliinatoribus  sermones  privates  conferrem, 
;Thesaur.  Epistol.  La  Crozian,  torn  i.  p.  197,  198.)  an  excellent  key  to 
■  <   his  dissertations  on  the  Ncstorian  controversy, 


be  burnt  alive;"  were  the  charitable  wishes  of  a  chris- 
tian synod.0  The  innocence  and  sanctity  of  Eutyches 
were  acknowledged  without  hesitation ;  hut  the  prelates, 
more  especially  those  of  Thrace  and  Asia,  were  unwil- 
ling to  depose  their  patriarch  for  the  use  or  even  abuse 
of  his  lawful  jurisdiction.  They  embraced  the  knees 
of  Dioscorus,  as  he  stood  with  a  threatening  aspect  on 
the  footstool  of  his  throne,  and  conjured  him  to  forgive 
the  offences,  and  to  respect  the  dignity,  of  his  brother. 
"  Do  you  mean  to  raise  a  sedition  V  exclaimed  the 
relentless  tyrant.  "  Where  are  the  officers  ?"  At 
these  words  a  furious  multitude  of  monks  and  sol- 
diers, with  staves,  and  swords,  and  chains,  hurst  into 
the  church  :  the  trembling  bishops  hid  themselves 
behind  the  altar,  or  under  the  benches,  and  as  they 
were  not  inspired  with  the  zeal  of  martyrdom,  they 
successively  subscribed  a  blank  paper,  which  was 
afterwards  filled  with  the  condemnation  of  the  Byzan- 
tine pontiff.  Flavian  was  instantly  delivered  to  the  wild 
beasts  of  this  spiritual  amphitheatre  :  the  monks  were 
stimulated  by  the  voice  and  example  of  Barsumas  to 
avenge  the  injuries  of  Christ:  it  is  said  that  the  patri- 
arch of  Alexandria  reviled,  and  buffeted,  and  kicked, 
and  trampled  his  hrother  of  Constantinople:0  it  is 
certain,  that  the  victim,  before  he  could  reach  the 
place  of  his  exile,  expired  on  the  third  day,  of  the 
wounds  and  bruises  which  he  had  received  at  Ephe- 
sus. This  second  synod  has  been  justly  branded  as 
a  sang  of  robbers  and  assassins  ;  yet  the  accusers  of 
Dioscorus  would  magnify  his  violence,  to  alleviate  the 
cowardice  and  inconstancy  of  their  own  behaviour. 

The  faith  of  Egypt  had  prevailed  :  but  Council  ,lf  Chal. 
the  vanquished  party  was  supported  by  cedon, 
the  same  pope  who  encountered  without  0cf  sD'N4Qy'| 
fear  the  hostile  rage  of  Attila  and  Gen- 
seric.  The  theology  of  Leo,  his  famous  tome  or  epis- 
tle on  the  mystery  of  the  incarnation,  had  been  disre- 
garded by  the  synod  of  Ephesus  :  his  authority,  and 
that  of  the  Latin  church,  was  insulted  in  his  legates, 
who  escaped  from  slavery  and  death  to  relate  the  mel- 
ancholy tale  of  the  tyranny  of  Dioscorus  and  the  mar- 
tyrdom of  Flavian.  His  provincial  synod  annulled 
the  irregular  proceedings  of  Ephesus;  but  as  this 
step  was  itself  irregular,  he  solicited  the  convocation 
of  a  general  council  in  the  free  and  orthodox  provinces 
of  Italy.  From  his  independent  throne,  the  Reman 
bishop  spoke  and  acted  without  danger,  as  the  head 
of  the  christians,  and  his  dictates  were  obsequiously 
transcribed  by  Placidia  and  her  son  Valentinian  ;  who 
addressed  their  eastern  colleague  to  restore  the  peace 
and  unity  of  the  church.  But  the  pngeant  of  oriental 
royalty  was  moved  with  equal  dexterity  by  the  hand 
of  thp  eunuch;  and  Theodosius  could  pronounce, 
without  hesitation,  that  the  church  was  already  peace- 
ful and  triumphant,  and  that  the  recent  flame  had  been 
extinguished  by  the  just  punishment  of  the  Nestori- 
ans.  Perhaps  the  Greeks  would  be  still  involved  in 
the  heresy  of  the  monophysites,  if  the  emperor's 
horse  had  not  fortunately  stumbled  ;  Theodosius  ex- 
pired ;  his  orthodox  sister,  Pulcheria,  with  a  nom- 
inal husband,  succeeded  to  the  throne ;  Chrysaphi- 
us was  burnt,  Dioscorus  was  disgraced,  the  exiles 
were  recalled,  and  the  tome  of  Leo  was  subscribed  by 
the  oriental  bishops.  Yet  the  pope  was  disappoint- 
ed in  his  favourite  project  of  a  Latin  council  :  he 


o  'H  *ytx  ffvK)'5:  l»3T*v.  zfi'v,  xx'jtiv  EiAr«3i9i',  outcc  j%v  ic.xti,  cures 
Elf  5u9   ytvv,Txit  £c   Iftie'tri   pt!e*VT4   .  .  .  .  fi   tic    \iyii   Sue  xvxzlftzt . 

At  the  request  of  Dioscorus,  those  who  were  not  able  to  roar  (iuuo-ai) 
stretched  out  their  hands.  At  Chalcedon,  the  orientals  disclaimed 
these  exclamations;  but  1he  Egyptians  more  consistently  declared 
'••r«  **•  !in  uTo.uir  xzi  hm  xi-ycui-.  (Concil.  torn.  iv.  p.  1012.) 

p  EKij  t  Si  (Eusebius,  bishop  of  Dorylaeum)  *A»j.»ici'  xm 
f«A.a<»:  »va/fij<>  .i  A.-irxcpv  »5k.usvov  urii  >.««T.fo^ii.ov  :  and 
this  testimony  of  Evagrius  (1.  ii.  c.  2.)  is  amplified  by  the  historian 
Zonaras,  (torn.  ii.  1.  xiii.  p. 44.)  who  affirms  that  Dioscorus  kicked  like 
a  wild  ass.  But  the  language  of  l.iberalus  (Brev.  c.  12.  in  Concil.  torn, 
vi.  p.  438.)  is  more  cautious;  and  the  Actsof  Chalcedon,  which  lavish 
the  names  of  homicide,  Cain,  &c.  do  not  justify  so  pointed  a  charge. 
The  monk  Barsumas  is  more  particularly  accused — ia-raf:*  tov  /utx*- 
f.n  »i.xwu>i>'  i»n;  iirmi  iXfyt,  reifcv,  (Concil.  lorn.  iv.  p. 
1423.) 
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THE  DECLINE  AND  FALL 


Chap.  VIII. 


disdained  to  preside  in  the  Greek  synod,  which  was 
speedily  assenihled  at  Nice  in  Bithynia;  his  legates 
required  in  a  peremptory  tone  the  presence  of  the  em- 
peror; and  the  weary  fathers  were  transported  to 
Chalcedon  under  the  immediate  eye  of  Marcian  and 
the  senate  of  Constantinople.  A  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  the  Thracinn  Bosphorus,  the  church  of  St.  Eu- 
phemia  was  built  on  the  summit  of  a  gentle  though 
lofty  ascent :  the  triple  structure  was  celebrated  as  a 
prodigy  of  art,  and  the  boundless  prospect  of  the  land 
and  sea  might  have  raised  the  mind  of  a  sectary  to  the 
contemplation  of  the  God  of  the  universe.  Six  hun- 
dred and  thirty  bishops  were  ranged  in  order  in  the 
nave  of  the  church  ;  but  the  patriarchs  of  the  east  were 
preceded  by  the  legates,  of  whom  the  third  was  a 
simple  priest ;  and  the  place  of  honour  was  reserved 
for  twenty  laymen  of  consular  or  senatorian  rank. 
The  gospel  was  ostentatiously  displayed  in  the  centre, 
but  the  rule  of  faith  was  defined  by  the  papal  and  im- 
perial ministers,  who  moderated  the  thirteen  sessions 
of  the  council  of  Chalcedon.1)  Their  partial  interpo- 
sition silenced  the  intemperate  shouts  and  execrations, 
which  degraded  the  episcopal  gravity ;  but,  on  the 
formal  accusation  of  the  legates,  Dioscorus  was  com- 
pelled to  descend  from  his  throne  to  the  rank  of  a 
criminal,  already  condemned  in  the  opini"ii  of  his 
judges.  The  orientals,  less  adverse  to  Nestorius  than 
to  Cyril,  accepted  the  Romans  as  their  deliverers  : 
Thrace,  and  Pontus,  and  Asia,  were  exasperated 
against  the  murderer  of  Flavian,  and  the  new  patri- 
archs of  Constantinople  and  Antioch  secured  their 
places  by  the  sacrifice  of  their  benefactor.  The  bish- 
ops of  Palestine,  Macedonia,  and  Greece,  were  at- 
tached to  the  faith  of  Cyril;  but  in  the  face  of  the 
synod,  in  the  heat  of  the  battle,  the  leaders,  with  their 
obsequious  train,  passed  from  the  right  to  the  left 
wing,  and  decided  the  victory  by  this  seasonable  de- 
sertion. Of  the  seventeen  suffragans  who  sailed  from 
Alexandria,  four  were  tempted  from  their  allegiance, 
and  the  thirteen,  falling  prostrate  on  the  ground,  im- 
plored the  mercy  of  the  council,  with  sighs  and  tears, 
and  a  pathetic  declaration,  that,  if  they  yielded,  they 
should  be  massacred,  on  their  return  to  Egypt,  by  the 
indignant  people.  A  tardy  repentance  was  allowed  to 
expiate  the  guilt  or  error  of  the  accomplices  of  Dios- 
corus :  but  their  sins  were  accumulated  on  his  head; 
he  neither  asked  nor  hoped  for  pardon,  and  the  mode- 
ration of  those  who  pleaded  for  a  general  amnesty  was 
drowned  in  the  prevailing  cry  of  victory  and  revenge. 
To  save  the  reputation  of  his  late  adherents,  some  per- 
sonal offences  were  skilfully  detected;  his  rash  and 
illegal  excommunication  of  the  pope,  and  his  contu- 
macious refusal  (while  he  was  detained  a  prisoner)  to 
attend  the  summons  of  the  synod.  Witnesses  were 
introduced  to  prove  the  special  facts  of  his  pride,  ava- 
rice, and  cruelty;  and  the  fathers  heard  with  abhor- 
rence, that  the  alms  of  the  church  were  lavished  on 
the  female  dancers,  that  his  palace,  and  even  his 
bath,  was  open  to  the  prostitutes  of  Alexandria,  and 
that  the  infamous  Pansophia,  or  Irene,  was  publicly 
entertained  as  the  concubine  of  the  patriarch.' 


q  The  acts  of  ihe  Council  of  Chalcedon,  (Concil.  torn.  iv.  p.  7G1  — 
2071.)  comprehend  those  of  Ephesus,  (p.  S90— 1199.)  which  again  coin- 
prise  Ihe  synod  of  Constantinople  under  Flavian  ;  (p. 930— 1072.)  and 
it  requires  some  attention  to  disengage  this  double  involution.  The 
whole  business  of  Eutyches,  Flavian,  and  Dioscorus,  is  related  by 
Evagrius  (1.  i.  c.  9—12.  and  1.  ii.  c.  1 — 4.)  and  Liberatus.  (Brev.  c. 
11—14.)  Once  more,  and  almost  for  the  last  lime,  1  appeal  to  the 
diligence  of  Tillemont.  (Mem.  Eccles.  torn.  xv.  p.  479—719.)  The 
annals  of  Baronius  and  Pagi  will  accompany  me  much  further  on  my 
long  and  laborious  journey. 

r  Mxx.rr*  i  si? loo.,, o<  n*vo-ofi*  '*  xxxn^im  Op-mi,  (perhaps  E.- 

',)  —  ifi  J|;  xxi  0  XT9/.u*ir5fM,rOC  T  a  s-  AX  £  \  x  v$  f :  -jjv  Stplc  x;^xi  c«v>v 

•urn:  ti  xxi  Ttr(fxo-T--»  u  ^uw.ui  vc  c.  (Cone  il .  torn.  iv.  p.  1276.)  Aspeci- 
men  of  the  wit  and  malice  of  the  people  is  preserved  in  the  Greek 
Anthology,  (1.  ii.  c.  5.  p.  188.  edit.  Wechel,)  although  the  application 
was  unknown  to  the  editor  BrodSBua.  The  nameless  epigrammatist 
raises  a  tolerable  pun,  by  confounding  the  episcopal  salutation  of 
"  Peace  be  to  all !"  wilhthe  genuine  or  corrupted  name  of  the  bishop's 
cancubiue : 

Eifiivx  Tavilfffif,  iTTio-xorrcs  niriv  txiKvuv 


For  these  scandalous  offences  Diosco-  Faith  of  Chat 
rus  was  deposed  by  the  synod,  and  ban-  cedon. 
ished  by  the  emperor;  but  the  purity  of  his  faith  was 
declared  in  the  presence,  and  wilh  the  tacit  approba- 
tion of  the  fathers.  Their  prudence  supposed  rather 
than  pronounced  the  heresy  of  Eutyches,  who  was 
npver  summoned  before  their  tribunal;  and  they  sat 
silent  and  abashed,  when  a  bold  Monophysite,  casting 
at  their  feet  a  volume  of  Cyril,  challenged  them  to 
anathematize  in  his  person  the  doctrine  of  the  saint. 
If  we  fairly  peruse  the  acts  of  Chalcedon  as  they  are 
recorded  by  the  orihodox  party,5  we  shall  find  that  a 
great  majority  of  the  bishops  embraced  the  simple 
unity  of  Christ;  and  the  ambiguous  concession,  that 
he  was  formed  of  or  from  two  natures,  might  imply 
either  their  previous  existence,  or  their  subsequent 
confusion,  or  some  dangerous  interval  between  the 
conception  of  the  man  and  the  assumption  of  the  God. 
The  Roman  theology,  more  positive  and  precise,  adop- 
ted the  term  most  offensive  to  the  ears  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, that  Christ  existed  in  two  natures;  and  this 
momentous  particle'  (which  the  memory,  rather  than 
the  understanding,  must  retain)  had  almost  produced 
a  schism  among  the  catholic  bishops.  The  tume  of 
Leo  had  been  respectfully,  perhaps  sincerely,  sub- 
scribed ;  hut  they  protested,  in  two  successive  debates, 
that  it  was  neither  expedient  nor  lawful  to  transgress 
the  sacred  land-marks  which  had  been  fixed  at  Nice, 
Constantinople,  and  Ephesus,  according  to  the  rule 
of  Scripture  and  tradition.  At  length  they  yielded  to 
the  importunities  of  their  masters  ;  hut  their  infallible 
decree,  after  it  had  been  ratified  with  deliberate  votes 
and  vehement  acclamations,  was  overturned  in  the 
next  session  by  the  opposition  of  the  legates  and  their 
oriental  friends.  It  was  in  vain  that  a  multitude  of 
episcopal  voices  repeated  in  chorus,  "  The  definition 
of  the  fathers  is  orthodox  and  immutable!  The  here- 
tics are  now  discovered  !  Anathema  to  the  Nestorians! 
Let  them  depart  from  the  synod  !  Let  them  repair  to 
Rome!""  The  legates  threatened,  the  emperor  was 
absolute,  and  a  committee  of  eighteen  bishops  pre- 
pared a  new  decree,  which  was  imposed  on  the  re- 
luctant assembly.  In  the  name  of  the  fourth  general 
council,  the  Christ  in  one  person,  but  in  two  natures, 
was  announced  to  the  catholic  world  :  an  invisible  line 
was  drawn  between  the  heresy  of  Apollinaris  and  the 
faith  of  St.  Cyril;  and  the  road  to  paradise,  a  bridge 
as  sharp  as  a  razor,  was  suspended  over  the  abyss  by 
the  master-hand  of  the  theological  artist.  During  ten 
centuries  of  blindness  and  servitude,  Europe  received 
her  religious  opinions  from  the  oracle  of  the  Vatican; 
and  the  same  doctrine,  already  varnished  with  the  rust 
of  antiquity,  was  admitted  without  dispute  into  the 
creed  of  the  reformers,  who  disclaimed  the  supremacy 
of  the  Roman  pontiff.  The  synod  of  Chalcedon  still 
triumphs  in  the  protestant  churches;  but  the  ferment 
of  controversy  has  subsided,  and  the  most  pious  chris- 
tians of  the  present  day  are  ignorant,  or  careless,  of 
their  own  belief  concerning  the  mystery  of  the  incar- 
nation. 

)  am  ignorant  whether  the  patriarch,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  jealom 
lover,  is  the  Cimotl  of  a  preceding  epigram,  whose  •»"<«•»  ,vU 
viewed  with  envy  and  Wonder  by  Pr'uipus  himself. 

s  Those  who  reverence  the  infallibility  of  synods,  may  try  to  ascer- 
tain their  sense.  The  leading  bishops  were  attended  by  partial  or 
careless  scribes,  who  dispersed  their  copies  round  the  world.  Our 
Greek  MSS.  are  sullied  with  the  false  and  pr. .scribed  readingof 
,„„,„  ;  (Concil.  torn.  iii.  p.  14C0.)  the  authentic  translation  of  pope 
l,eo  I.  does  not  seem  to  have  been  executed  ;  and  the  old  Latin  ver- 
sions materially  differ  from  the  present  Vulgate,  which  was  revised 
(\.  P.  330.)  by  RusticuB,  a  Roman  priest,  from  the  best  IMSS.  of  ine 
a»;,»t:i  at  Constantinople,  (Ducange.  C.  P.  Christiana,  1.  iv. p.  w»J 
a  famous  monastery  of  Laiins.Greeks,  and  Syrians.  See  Cone  il.tom. 
iv.  p.  19.  9-  -2049.  and  Pagi,  Critica,  torn.  ii.  p.  326.  &c. 

t  It  is  darkly  represented  in  the  microscope  of  Petavius;  (torn.  v. 
1.  iii.  c.  3.)  vet  the  subtle  theologian  is  himself  afraid— ne  quis  f.rtasse 
supervacaneam,  el  nimis  anxiam  putet  hujusmodi  vocularum  inquisi- 
tionem,  el  ab  inslituti  theologici  gravitate  alienam.  (p.  124.) 

u  Ei.^,.  „  i  ifO;  xfxr,.T„  ,  x^ffZc.0!5x  ......  «v.x.7«*W 

;.,,,=  .  }»-,»....  K.fT,,,»M,  ,.«■..,  e.  «vt.x..>"W* 

,.?  T»ur>  em\i-»r>v.  (Concil.  torn.  iv.  p.  1449.)  Evagrius  and  Libe- 
ratus present  only  the  placid  face  of  the  synod,  and  discreetly  suae 
over  these  embers  suppesitos  cinere  doloso. 


Chap.  VITI. 


OF  THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE. 


i31 


Discord  of  ihe       Far  different  was  the  temper  of  the 
east,         H reeks  and  Egyptians  under  the  ortho- 
A.D. 451-^82.    (|ox  rejtrns  0f  LP0  arKj  Marc i an-.  Those 

pious  emperors  en fo reed  with  arms  and  edicts  the 
symbol  of  their  faiih;1  and  it  was  declared  by  the 
conscience  or  honour  of  five  hundred  bishops,  that  the 
decrees  of  the  synod  of  Chalcedon  might  be  lawfully 
supported,  even  with  blood.  The  catholics  observed 
with  satisfaction,  that  the  same  synod  was  odious  both 
to  the  Nestorians  and  the  Monophysites ; 1  hut  tire  Nes- 
torians  were  less  angry,  or  less  powerful,  and  the  east 
was  distracted  by  the  obstinate  and  sanguinary  zeal 
■of  the  Monophysites.  Jerusalem  was  occupied  hy  an 
army  of  monks  ;  in  the  name  of  the  one  incarnate  na- 
ture, they  pillaged,  they  burnt,  they  murdered;  the 
sepulchre  of  Christ  was  defiled  with  blood  ;  and  the 
gates  of  the  city  were  guarded  in  tumultuous  rebellion 
against  the  troops  of  the  emperor.  After  the  disgrace 
and  exile  of  Dioscorus,  the  Egyptians  still  regretted 
their  spiritual  father;  and  detested  the  usurpation  of 
his  successor,  who  was  introduced  hy  the  fathers  of 
Chalcedon.  The  throne  of  Proterius  was  supported 
by  a  guard  of  two  thousand  soldiers  ;  he  waged  a  five 
years'  war  against  the  people  of  Alexandria  ;  and  on 
the  first  intelligence  of  the  death  of  Marcian,  he  be- 
came the  victim  of  their  zeal.  On  the  third  day  before 
the  festival  of  Easter,  the  patriarch  was  besieged  in 
the  cathedral,  and  murdered  in  the  baptistery.  The 
remains  of  his  mangled  corpse  were  delivered  to  the 
flames,  and  his  ashes  to  the  wind  :  and  the  deed  was 
inspired  hy  the  vision  of  a  pretended  angel ;  an  ambi- 
tious monk,  who,  under  the  name  of  Timothy  the  Cat,1 
succeeded  to  the  place  and  opinions  of  Dioscorus. 
This  deadly  superstition  was  inflamed,  on  either  side, 
by  the  principle  and  the  practice  of  retaliation  :  in  the 
pursuit  of  a  metaphysical  quarrel,  many  thousands* 
were  slain,  and  the  christians  of  every  degree  were 
deprived  of  the  substantial  enjoyments  of  social  life, 
and  of  the  invisible  gifts  of  baptism  and  the  holy  com- 
munion. Perhaps  an  extravagant  fable  of  the  times 
may  conceal  an  allegorical  picture  of  these  fanatics, 
who  tortured  each  other,  and  themselves.  "  Under 
the  consulship  of  Venantius  and  Celer,"  says  a  grave 
bishop,  "the  people  of  Alexandria,  and  all  Egypt, 
were  seizpd  with  a  strange  and  diabolical  frenzy  :  great 
and  small,  slaves  and  freedmen,  monks  and  clergy, 
the  natives  of  the  land,  who  opposed  the  synod  of 
Chalcedon,  lost  their  speech  and  reason,  barked  like 
dogs,  and  tore,  with  their  own  teeth,  the  flesh  from 
their  hands  and  arms."b 

The  Henoiicon  The  disorders  of  thirty  years  at  length 
of  Zeno,  produced  the  famous  Henoticonc  of  the 
A.  D.  482.      emperor  Zeno,  which  in  his  reign,  and 

in  that  of  Anastasius,  was  signed  hy  all  the  bishops  of 

x  Sep,  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Acts  of  Chalcedon,  thp  confirmation 
of  the  Synod  by  Marcian  ;  (Concil.  torn.  iv.  p.  1781.  1783.)  his  letters 
to  the  monks  of  Alexandria,  (p.  1791.)  of  Mount  Sinai,  (p.  1793.)  of 
Jerusalem  and  Palestine  ;  (p.  1798.)  his  laws  against  the  Eutychians  ; 
(p.  1809.  1811.  1831.)  the  correspondence  of  Leo  with  the  provincial 
synods  on  the  revolution  of  Alexandria,  (p,  1833.  1930.) 

y  Photius  (or  rather  Eulogius  of  Alexandria)  confesses,  in  a  fine 
passage,  the  specious  colour  of  this  double  charge  asainst  pope  Leo 
and  his  synod  of  Chalcedon.  (Bibliot.  cod.  cexxv.  p.  7G8.)  He  waged 
a  double  war  against  the  pnemies  of  the  church,  and  wounded  either 
foe  with  the  darts  of  his  adversary — **t'  »a.>.»i*.o.;  ce*.e<ri  tou?  ^i-i^b. 
xou;  i.iTi.ff*:.  Against  Nestorius  he  seemed  to  introduce  the  o-u,- 
%wri;  of  the  Monophysites ;  against  Eutyches  he  appeared  to  counte- 
nance thei-oo-r  *<r! «  Ji«ei(  a  of  the  Nestorians.  The  apologist  claims 
a  charitable  interpretation  for  the  saints;  if  the  same  had  been  ex- 
tended to  the  heretics,  the  sound  of  the  controversy  would  have  been 
lost  in  the  air. 

i  Argues,-,  from  his  nocturnal  expeditions.  In  darkness  and  dis- 
guise he  crept  round  the  cells  of  the  monastery,  and  whispered  the 
revelation  to  his  slumbering  brethren.  (Theodor.  Lector.  1.  J.) 

Tiiv  yuv  x\hx  x«i  rtunk  t)>  *sei.  Such  is  the  hyperbolic  language 
of  the  Henoiicon. 

U  See  the  Chronicle  of  the  Victor  Tunnunensis,  in  the  Lectiones 
Antiqua?  of  Canisius,  republished  by  Basnage,  lorn.  i.  p.  326. 

c  The  Henoiicon  is  transcribed  by  Evagrius, (1.  iii.  c.  13.)  and  trans- 
lated by  Liberalus,  (Brev.  c.  18.)  Pagi,  (Critica,  torn.  ii.  p.  414.)  and 
Assemau  (Bttillot,  Orient,  torn.  i.  p.  343.)  are  satisfied  that  it  is  free 
from  heresy  ;  but  IVlavius  (Dogmat.  Theolog.  torn.  v.  1.  i.  c.  13.  p.  40.) 
most  unaccountably  affirms  Chalcedonensem  ascivit.  An  adversary 
would  prove  that  he  had  never  read  the  Henoiicon. 
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the  east,  under  the  penalty  of  degradation  and  exile, 
if  they  rejected  or  infringed  this  salutary  and  funda- 
mental law.  The  clergy  may  smile  or  groan  at  the 
presumption  of  a  layman  who  defines  the  articles  of 
faith  ;  yet,  if  he  stoops  to  the  humiliating  task,  his 
mind  is  less  infected  hy  prejudice  or  interest,  and  the 
authority  of  the  magistrate  can  only  be  maintained  hy 
the  concord  of  the  people.  It  is  in  ecclesiastical 
story,  that  Zeno  appears  least  contemptible;  and  I  am 
not  aide  to  discern  any  Manichsan  or  Eutychian  guilt 
in  lire  generous  saying  of  Anastasius,  That  it  was 
unworthy  of  an  emperor  to  persecute  the  worshippers 
of  Christ  and  the  citizens  of  Rome.  The  Henoticon 
was  most  pleasing  to  the  Egyptians  ;  yet  the  smallest 
blemish  has  not  been  described  by  the  jealous,  and 
even  jaundiced,  eyes  of  our  orthodox  schoolmen,  and  it 
accurately  represents  the  catholic  faith  of  the  incarna- 
tion, without  adopting  or  disclaiming  the  peculiar 
terms  or  tenets  of  the  hostile  sects.  A  solemn  ana- 
thema is  pronounced  against  Nestorius  and  Eutyches  ; 
against  all  heretics  by  whom  Christ  is  divided,  or  con- 
founded, or  reduced  to  a  phantom.  Without  defining 
the  number  or  the  article  of  the  word  nature,  the  pure 
system  of  St.  Cyril,  the  faith  of  Nice,  Constantinople, 
and  Ephesus,  is  respectfully  confirmed,  but,  instead 
of  bowing  at  the  name  of  the  fourth  council,  the  sub- 
ject is  dismissed  hy  the  censure  of  all  contrary  doc- 
trines, if  any  such  have  been  taught  either  elsew  here 
or  at  Chalcedon.  Under  this  ambiguous  expression, 
the  friends  and  the  enemies  of  the  last  synod  might 
unite  in  a  silent  embrace.  The  most  reasonable  chris- 
tians acquiesced  in  this  mode  of  toleration  ;  but  their 
reason  was  feeble  and  inconstant,  and  their  obedience 
was  despised  as  timid  and  servile  by  the  vehement 
spirit  of  their  brethren.  On  a  subject  which  engrossed 
the  thoughts  and  discourses  of  men,  it  was  difficult  to 
preserve  an  exact  neutrality  ;  a  book,  a  sermon,  a 
prayer,  rekindled  the  flame  of  controversy;  and  the 
bonds  of  communion  were  alternately  broken  and  re- 
newed by  the  private  animosity  of  the  bishops.  The 
space  between  Nestorius  and  Eutyches  was  filled  by 
a  thousand  shades  of  language  and  opinion  ;  the  ace- 
phalii  of  Egypt,  and  the  Roman  pontiffs,  of  equal 
valour,  though  of  unequal  strength,  may  be  found  at 
the  two  extremities  of  the  theological  scale.  The  ace- 
phali,  without  a  king  or  a  bishop,  were  separated 
above  three  hundred  years  from  the  patriarchs  of  Alex- 
andria, who  had  accepted  the  communion  of  Con- 
stantinople, without  exacting  a  formal  condemnation 
of  the  synod  of  Chalcedon.  For  accepting  the  com- 
munion of  Alexandria,  without  a  formal  approbation 
of  tho  same  synod,  the  patriarchs  of  Constantinople 
were  anathematized  by  the  popes.  Their  inflexible 
despotism  involved  the  most  orthodox  of  the  Greek 
churches  in  this  spiritual  contagion,  denied  or  doubted 
the  validity  of  their  sacraments,e  and  fomented,  thirty- 
five  years,  the  schism  of  the  east  and  west,  till  they 
finally  abolished  the  memory  of  four  Byzantine  pon- 
tiffs, who  had  dared  to  oppose  the  supremacy  of  St. 
Peter.'  Before  that  period,  the  precarious  truce  of 
Constantinople  and  Egypt  had  been  violated  by  the 
zeal  of  the  rival  prelates.     Macedonius,  who  was 


d  See  Renaudot.  (Hist.  Patriarch.  Alex.  p.  123.  131.  145.  195.  247.) 
Thev  were  reconciled  by  the  care  of  Mark  I.  (A.  D.  799—819.)  he 
promoted  their  chiefs  to  the  bishoprics  of  Alhribis  and  Talba,  (per- 
haps Tava.  See  P'Anville,  p.  82.) and  supplied  the  sacraments,  which 
had  failed  for  want  of  an  episcopal  ordination. 

e  Pe  his  quos  baptizavit,  quos  ordinavit  Acacius,  majorum  traditione 
confertam  et  veram,  praecipue  religiosae  soliciludini  congruam  prae- 
bemus  sine  difficultalo  medicinam.  (Galacins,  in  epist.  i.  ad  Euphe- 
mium,  Concil.  lorn.  v.  286.)  Theoffprof  a  medicine  proves  the  disease, 
and  numbers  must  have  perished  before  the  arrival  of  the  Roman 
physician.  Tillemont  himself  (Mem.  Eccles.  torn.  xvi.  p.  372.  642, 
Jtc.)  is  shocked  at  the  proud  uncharitable  temper  of  the  popes :  they 
are  now  glad,  says  he,  to  invoke  St.  Flavian  of  Antioch,  St.  Elias  of 
Jerusalem,  &c.  to  whom  they  refused  communion  whilst  upon  earlh. 
But  Cardinal  Baronius  is  firm  and  hard  as  the  rock  of  St.  Peter. 

f  Their  names  were  erased  from  the  diptych  of  the  church:  ex 
venerabili  diptycho,  in  quo  pis  mpmoriae  transitum  ad  coelum  haben- 
dum episcoporum  vocabula  continentur.  (Concil.  torn.  iv.  p.  1846.) 
This  ecclesiastical  record  was  therefore  equivalent  to  the  book  of  life. 
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suspected  of  the  Nestorian  heresy,  asserted,  in  dis- 
grace and  exile,  the  synod  of  Chaleedon,  while  the 
successor  of  Cyril  would  have  purchased  its  overthrow 
with  a  bribe  of  two  thousand  pounds  of  gold. 

In  the  fever  of  the  times,  the  sense,  or 
andreii"fous°\nar,  rather  the  sound,  of  a  syllable,  was  suf- 
till  the'death  of  ficient  to  disturb  the  peace  of  an  empire. 
ADDla508-5l8.  The  Trisagion,  B  (thrice  holy,)  "Holy, 
holy,  holy,  Lord  God  of  hosts  !"  is  sup- 
posed, by  the  Greeks,  to  be  the  identical  hymn  which 
the  angels  and  cherubim  eternally  repeat  before  the 
throne  of  God,  and  which,  about  the  middle  of  the 
fifth  century,  was  miraculously  revealed  to  the  church 
of  Constantinople.  The  devotion  of  Aniicch  soon 
added,  "  who  was  crucified  for  us  !  "  and  this  grateful 
address,  either  to  Christ  alone,  or  to  the  whole  Tri- 
nity, may  he  justified  by  the  rules  of  theology,  and  ha9 
been  gradually  adopted  by  the  catholics  of  the  east 
and  west.  But  it  had  been  imagined  by  a  monophy- 
site  bishop  ;  h  the  gift  of  an  enemy  was  at  first  rejected 
as  a  dire  and  dangerous  blasphemy,  and  the  rash  in- 
novation had  nearly  cost  the  emperor  Anastasins  his 
throne  and  his  life.'  The  people  of  Constantinople 
were  devoid  of  any  rational  principles  of  freedom  ;  but 
they  held,  as  a  lawful  cause  of  rebellion,  the  colour  of 
a  livery  in  the  races,  or  the  colour  of  a  mystery  in  the 
schools.  The  Trisagion,  with  and  without  this  obnox- 
ious addition,  was  chanted  in  the  cathedral  by  two 
adverse  choirs,  and  when  their  lungs  were  exhausted, 
they  had  recourse  to  the  more  solid  arguments  of 
sticks  and  stones:  the  aggressors  were  punished  by 
the  emperor,  and  defended  by  the  patriarch ;  and  the 
crown  and  mitre  were  staked  on  the  event  of  this 
momentous  quarrel.  The  streets  were  instantly  crowd- 
ed with  innumerable  sw  arms  of  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren ;  the  legions  of  monks,  in  regular  array,  marched, 
and  shouted,  and  fought  at  their  head,  "  Christians  ! 
this  is  the  day  of  martyrdom  :  let  us  not  desert  our 
spiritual  father;  anathema  to  Ihe  Manichaean  tyrant! 
he  is  unworthy  to  reign."  Such  was  the  catholic  cry  ; 
and  the  galleys  of  Anastasins  lay  upon  their  oars  be- 
fore the  palace,  till  the  patriarch  had  pardoned  his 
penitent,  and  hushed  the  w  aves  of  the  troubled  multi- 
tude. The  triumph  of  Macedonius  was  checked  by  a 
speedy  exile  ;  but  the  zeal  of  his  fl>  ck  was  again  exas- 
perated by  the  same  question,  "  Whether  one  of  the 
Trinity  had  been  crucified  ?  "  On  this  momentous 
occasion,  the  blue  and  green  factions  of  Constanti- 
nople suspended  their  discord,  and  the  civil  and  mili- 
tary powers  were  annihilated  in  their  presence.  The 
keys  of  the  city,  and  the  standards  of  the  guards,  were 
deposited  in  the  forum  of  Constantine,  the  principal 
station  and  camp  of  the  faithful.  Day  and  night  they 
were  inncessantly  busied  either  in  singing  hymns  to 
the  honour  of  their  God,  or  in  pillaging  and  murdering 
the  servants  of  their  prince.  The  head  of  his  favourite 
monk,  the  friend,  as  they  styled  him,  of  the  enemy  of 
the  Holy  Trinity,  was  borne  aloft  on  a  spear;  and  the 
firebrands,  which  had  been  darted  against  heretical 
structures,  diffused  the  undistinguishing  flames  over  the 
most  orthodox  buildings.  The  statues  of  the  emperor 
were  broken,  and  his  person  was  concealed  in  a  suburb, 
till,  at  the  end  of  three  days,  he  dared  to  implore  the 
mercy  of  his  subjects.  Without  his  diadem,  and  in 
the  posture  of  a  suppliant,  Anastasins  appeared  on  the 


z  Petavius,  (Dogmat.  Theoloe.  torn.  v.  1.  v.  c.  2 — 4.  p.  217— 225.1  and 
Tillemom  (Mem.  Eccles.  torn.  xir.  p.  713,  &c.  799.)  represent  Ihe  his- 
tory and  doctrine  of  the  Trisagion.  In  the  twelve  centuries  between 
Isaiah  and  St.Proclus's  boy,  who  was  taken  up  into  heaven  before  the 
bishop  and  people  of  Constantinople,  the  sons  was  considerably  im- 
proved. The  boy  heard  the  angels  sing,  "  Holy  God  !  Holy  strong ! 
Holy  immortal !" 

h  Peter  Gnapheus,  the  fuller,  (a  trade  which  he  had  exercised  in 
his  monastery.)  patriarch  of  Antioch.  His  tedious  story  is  discussed  in 
Ihe  annals  of  Pagi,  (A.  D.  477 — 490.)  and  a  dissertation  offll.de  Valois 
at  the  end  of  his  Evagrins. 

i  The  troubles  under  the  reign  of  Anastasins  must  be  gathered  from 
the  Chronicles  of  Victor,  Marcellinus,  and  Tlieophanes.  As  the  last 
was  not  published  in  the  time  of  Baronius,  his  critic  Pagi  is  more 
copious,  as  well  as  more  correct. 


throne  of  the  eircus.  The  catholics,  before  his  face, 
rehearsed  their  genuine  Trisagion;  they  exulted  in 
the  offer  which  he  proclaimed  by  the  voice  of  a  herald, 
of  abdicating  the  purple;  they  listened  to  the  admoni- 
tion, that,  since  all  could  not  reign,  they  should  pre- 
viously agree  in  the  choice  of  a  sovereign  ;  and  they 
accepted  the  blood  of  two  unpopular  ministers,  w  hom 
their  master,  without  hesitation,  condemned  to  the 
lions.  Thtse  furious  but  transient  seditions  were 
encouraged  by  the  success  of  Vitalian,  who,  with  an 
army  of  Huns  and  Bulgarians,  for  the  most  part  idola- 
ters, declared  himself  the  champion  of  the  catholic 
faith.  In  this  pious  rebellion  he  depopulated  Thrace, 
besieged  Constantinople,  exterminated  sixty-five  thou- 
sand of  his  I'ellow-christians,  till  he  obtained  the  re- 
call of  the  bishops,  the  satisfaction  of  the  pope,  and 
the  establishment  of  the  council  of  Chaleedon,  an  or- 
thodox treaty,  reluctantly  signed  by  the  dying  Anas- 
tasins, and  more  faithfully  performed  by  the  uncle  of 
Justinian.  And  such  was  the  event  of  First  religious 
the  first  of  the  religious  wars,  which  war, 
have  been  waged  in  the  name,  and  by  A-  u-  514-  . 
the  disciples,  of  the  God  of  peace.k 

Justinian  has  been  already  seen  in  the 
various  lights  of  a  prince,  a  conqueror,  ^cie^nd' go** 
and  a  lawgiver:  the  theologian  1  still  re- vernmentof  Jus- 
mains,  and  it  affords  an  unfavourable  A  j,1'^^^ 
prejudice,  that  his  theology  should  form 
a  very  prominent  feature  of  bis  portrait.  The  sove- 
rfign  sympathized  with  his  subjects  in  their  super- 
stitions reverence  for  living  and  departed  saints  :  his 
Code,  and  more  especially  his  Novels,  confirm  and 
enlarge  the  privileges  of  the  clergy  ;  and  in  every  dis- 
pute between  a  monk  and  a  layman,  the  partial  judge 
was  inclined  to  pronounce  that  truth,  and  innocence, 
and  justice,  w'ere  always  on  the  side  of  the  church. 
In  his  public  and  private  devotions,  the  emperor  was 
assiduous  and  exemplary ;  his  prayers,  vigils,  and 
fasts,  displayed  the  austere  penance  of  a  monk;  his 
fancy  was  amused  hy  the  hope,  or  belief,  of  personal 
inspiration  ;  he  had  secured  the  patronage  of  the  Virgin 
and  St.  Michael  the  archangel;  and  his  recovery  from 
a  dangerous  disease  was  ascribed  to  the  miraculous 
succour  of  the  holy  martyrs  Cosmas  and  Damian. 
The  capital  and  the  provinces  of  the  east  were  deco- 
rated w  ith  the  monuments  of  his  religion  ; m  and  though 
the  far  greater  part  of  these  costly  structures  may  be 
attributed  to  his  taste  or  ostentation,  the  zeal  of  the 
royal  architect  was  probably  quickened  by  a  genuine 
sense  of  love  and  gratitude  towards  his  invisible  bene- 
factors. Among  the  titles  of  imperial  greatness,  the 
name  of  Pious  was  most  pleasing  to  his  ear;  to  pro- 
mote the  temporal  and  spiritual  interest  of  the  church, 
was  the  serious  business  of  his  life;  and  the  duly  of 
father  of  his  country  was  often  sacrificed  to  that  of  de- 
fender of  the  faith.  The  controversies  of  the  times 
were  congenial  to  his  temper  and  understanding;  and 
the  theological  professors  must  inwardly  deride  the 
diligence  of  a  stranger,  who  cultivated  their  art  and 
neglected  his  own.  "  What  can  ye  fear,"  said  a  bold 
conspirator  to  his  associates,  "  from  your  bigoted 
tyrant?    Sleepless  and  unarmed  he  sits  whole  nights 


It  The  general  history,  from  the  Council  of  Chaleedon  to  the  death 
of  Anastasius,  may  be  found  in  the  Breviary  of  Liberatus,  (c.  14 — 19.) 
the  second  and  third  books  of  Evagrius,  the  Abstract  of  the  two 
books  of  Theodore  the  Reader,  the  Acts  of  the  Synods,  and  the  epis- 
tles of  the  Popes,  (Concil.  torn,  v.)  The  series  is  continued  with 
some  disorder  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  tomes  of  the  IVlemoires 
Ecclesiastiqu°s  of  Tillemont.  And  here  I  must  take  leave  forever 
uf  that  incomparable  guide — whose  bigotry  is  overbalanced  by  the 
merits  of  erudition,  diligence,  veracity,  and  scrupulous  minuteness. 
He  was  prevented  by  death  from  completing,  as  lie  designed,  the 
sixth  century  of  the  church  and  empire. 

1  The  strain  of  the  Anecdotes  of  Procopius,  (c.  11.  13.  18.27,28.) 
with  the  learned  remarks  of  Alemannus,  is  confirmed,  rather  than 
contradicted,  by  the  Acts  of  the  Councils,  the  fourth  book  of  Evag- 
rius, and  the  complaints  of  the  African  Facundus,  in  his  twelfth 
book — de  tribus  capitulis,  "  cum  videri  ductus  appetit,  importune  . . 
spontaneis  quseslionibus  ecclesiam  turbat."  See  PrJfcop.  de  Bell. 
Goth  1.  iii.  c.  35. 

m  Procop.  de  Edificiis,  1.  i.  c.  6,  7.  fte.  passim. 
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in  his  closet,  debating  with  reverend  grey-beards,  and 
turning  over  the  pages  of  ecclesiastical  volumes."" 
The  fruits  of  these  lucubrations  were  displayed  in  many 
a  conference;  where  Justinian  might  shine  as  the  loud- 
est and  most  subtle  of  the  disputants,  in  many  a  ser- 
mon, which,  under  the  name  of  edicts  and  epistles, 
proclaimed  to  the  empire  the  theology  of  their  master. 
While  the  barbarians  invaded  the  provinces,  while  the 
victorious  legions  marched  under  the  banners  of  Beli- 
sarius  and  Narses,  the  successor  of  Trajan,  unknown 
to  the  camp,  was  content  to  vanquish  at  the  head  of  a 
synod.  Had  he  invited  to  these  synods  a  disinterested 
and  rational  spectator,  Justinian  might  have  learned, 
"thai  religious  controversy  is  the  offspring  of  arro- 
gance and  folly ;  that  true  piety  is  most  laudably  ex- 
pressed by  silence  and  submission  ;  that  man,  ignorant 
of  his  own  nature,  should  not  presume  to  scrutinize 
the  nature  of  his  God;  and  that  it  is  sufficient  for  us 
to  know,  that  power  and  benevolence  are  the  perfect 
attributes  of  the  Deity."0 

Toleration  was  not  the  virtue  of  the 
,sp  1  times,  and  indulgence  to  rebels  has  sel- 
dom been  the  virtue  of  princes.  But  when  the  prince 
descends  to  the  narrow  and  peevish  character  of  a  dis- 
putant, he  is  easily  provoked  to  supply  the  defect  of 
argument  by  the  plenitude  of  power,  and  to  chastise 
without  mercy  the  perverse  blindness  of  ilmse  who 
wilfully  shut  their  eyes  against  the  light  of  demon- 
stration. The  reign  of  Justinian  was  a  uniform  yet 
various  scene  of  persecution  ;  and  lie  appears  to  have 
surpassed  his  indolent  predecessors,  both  in  the  con- 
trivance of  his  laws  and  the  rigour  of  their  execution. 

The  insufficient  term  of  three  months 
of  heretics ;  ,  c     . ,  .  . , 

was  assigned  for  the  conversion  or  exile 

of  all  heretics  ;p  and  if  he  still  connived  at  their  pre- 
carious stay,  they  were  deprived,  under  his  iron  yoke, 
not  only  of  the  benefits  of  society,  but  of  the  common 
birth-right  of  men  and  christians.  At  the  end  of  four 
hundred  years,  the  Montanists  of  Phrygian  still  breathed 
the  wild  enthusiasm  of  perfection  and  prophecy,  which 
they  had  imbibed  from  their  male  and  female  apostles, 
the  special  organs  of  the  Paraclete.  On  the  approach 
of  the  catholic  priests  and  soldiers,  they  grasped  with 
alacrity  the  crown  of  martyrdom  ;  the  conventicle  and 
the  congregation  perished  in  the  flames,  hut  these  pri- 
mitive fanatics  were  not  extinguished  three  hundred 
years  after  the  death  of  their  tyrant.  Under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Gothic  confederates,  the  church  of  the 
Arians  of  Constantinople  had  braved  the  severity  of 
the  laws:  their  clergy  equalled  the  wealth  and  magni- 
ficence of  the  senate ;  and  the  gold  and  silver  which 
was  seized  by  the  rapacious  hand  of  Justinian  might 
perhaps  be  claimed  as  the  spoils  of  the  provinces  and 
the  trophies  of  the  barbarians.  A  secret  remnant  of 
of  Pa»ans-  PaSans'  wn0  st'M  lurked  in  the  most  re- 
a  '  fined  and  the  most  rustic  conditions  of 
mankind,  excited  the  indignation  of  the  christians, 
who  were  perhaps  unwilling  that  any  strangers  should 
be  the  witnesses  of  their  intestine  quarrels.  A  bishop 
was  named  as  thp  inquisitor  of  the  faith,  and  his  dili- 
gence soon  discovered  in  the  court  and  city,  the 
magistrates,  lawyers,  physicians,  and  sophists,  who 


n  *0;  Si  ttstlr.Txi  self v\x/.re;  j;  «ti  t—t  Kiiry^yii  tm-o;  awj I  vvy.tviv  c/ts 
TO  if  ra.'v  Ugtjjv  yiesriv  xrr'/_°Tt>v  blvxxvx}.',  -y  tx  Xpif  nivrv  J^oyi*  tr— s^v 

Procop.  ile  Bell.  Goth.  1.  iii.  c.  S2.  In  the  life  of  St.  Euty- 
chiua  (apud  Aleman.  ail  Procop.  Arcan.  c.  IS.)  the  same  character  is 
given  with  a  design  to  praise  Justinian. 

o  For  these  wise  ami  moderate  sentiments,  Procopins  (do  Bell. 
Gotli.  1.  i.  c.  3.)  is  scourged  in  the  preface  of  Alemannus,  who  ranks 
him  among Ihepolilical  cliristians--sed  longe  verius  haeresnm  omnium 
sentinas,  prorsusque  Alliens— abominable  atheists,  who  preached  the 
imitation  of  God's  mercy  to  man,  (ad  Hist.  Arcan.  c.  13.) 

p  This  alternative,  a  precious  circumstance,  is  preserved  by  John 
IWalala.  (lorn.  ii.  p.  G3.  edii.  Venet.  IT'JS  )  wnc>  deserves  more  credit  as 
he  draws  towards  his  end.  After  numbering  the  heretics,  Neslorians, 
Eulycliians,  &c.  ne  expectem.  says  Justinian,  ut  diini  venili  judicen- 
tur  jiik-r.iiis.  inini  in  nunvi.m  st  -iptru  liaeraifsl  j:isfe  21  idon?ae 
auimaitversioui  eubiiciauuir.  Baronius  copies  and  applauds  this  edict 
of  the  Code.  (A.  II.  527.  No.  30,  10.) 

•i  See  the  character  and  principles  of  the  Montanists,  in  Moslieini, 
uc  llehus  Christ,  ante  Censiantiiium,  p.  1111—124.. 


still  cherished  the  superstition  of  the  Greeks.  They 
were  sternly  informed  that  they  must  choose  without 
delay  between  the  displeasure  of  Jupiter  or  Justinian, 
and  that  their  aversion  to  the  gospel  could  no  longer 
be  disguised  under  the  scandalous  mask  of  indifference 
or  impiety.  The  patrician  Photius  perhaps  alone  was 
resolved  to  live  and  to  die  like  his  ancestors:  he 
enfranchised  himself  with  the  stroke  of  a  dagger,  and 
left  his  tyrant  the  poor  consolation  of  exposing  with 
ignominy  the  lifeless  corpse  of  the  fugitive.  His 
weaker  brethren  submitted  to  their  earthly  monarch, 
underwent  the  ceremony  of  baptism,  and  laboured,  by 
their  extraordinary  zeal,  to  erase  the  suspicion,  or  to 
expiate  the  guilt,  of  idolatry.  The  native  country  of 
Homer,  and  the  theatre  of  the  Trojan  war,  still  retained 
the  last  sparks  of  his  mythology  :  by  the  care  of  the 
same  bishop,  seventy  thousand  pagans  were  detec- 
ted and  converted  in  Asia,  Phrygia,  Lydia,  and  Caria; 
ninety-six  churches  were  built  for  the  new  proselytes; 
and  linen  vestments,  bibles,  and  liturgies,  and  vases 
of  gold  and  silver,  were  supplied  by  the  pious  munifi- 
cence of  Justinian/  The  Jews,  who  rf 
had  been  gradually  stripped  of  their  im-  ' 
munities,  were  oppressed  by  a  vexatious  law,  which 
compelled  them  to  observe  the  festival  of  Easter  the 
same  day  on  which  it  was  celebrated  by  the  chris- 
tians." And  they  might  complain  with  the  more  rea- 
son, since  the  catholics  themselves  did  not  agree  with 
the  astronomical  calculations  of  their  sovereign  :  the 
people  of  Constantinople  delayed  the  beginning  of 
their  Lent  a  whole  week  after  it  had  been  ordained  by 
authority  ;  and  they  had  the  pleasure  of  fasting  seven 
days,  while  meat  was  exposed  for  sale  by  the  com- 
mand of  the  emperor.    The  Samaritans    ,  „ 

t  t,  %  t  .i  of  Samaritans, 

of  ralestme'  were  a  motley  raee,  an  am- 
biguous sect,  rejected  as  Jews  by  the  pagans,  by  the 
Jews  as„schismatics,  and  by  the  christians  as  idolaters. 
The  abomination  of  the  cross  had  already  been  plan- 
ted on  their  holy  mount  of  Garizim,"  but  the  persecu- 
tion of  Justinian  afforded  only  the  alternative  of  bap- 
tism or  rebellion.  They  chose  thp.  latter:  under  the 
standard  of  a  desperate  leader,  they  rose  in  arms,  and 
retaliated  their  wrongs  on  the  lives,  the  property,  and 
the  temples,  of  a  defenceless  people.  The  Samari- 
tans were  finally  subdupd  by  the  regular  forces  of  the 
east :  twenty  thousand  were  slain,  twenty  thousand 
were  sold  by  the  Arabs  to  the  infidels  of  Persia  and 
India,  and  the  remains  of  that  unhappy  nation  atoned 
for  the  crime  of  treason  by  the  sin  of  hypocrisy.  It 
has  been  computed  that  one  hundred  thousand  Roman 
subjects  were  extirpated  in  the  Samaritan  war,1  which 
cm  verted  the  once  fruitful  province  into  a  desolate 
and  smoking  wilderness.  But  in  the  crepd  of  Jus- 
tinian, the  guilt  of  murder  could  not  be  applied  to  the 
slaughter  of  unbelievers  :  and  he  piously  laboured  to 
establish  with  fire  and  sword  the  unity  of  the  christian 
faith.? 


r  Theophan.  Chron.  p.  153.  John,  the  monophysite  bishop  of 
Asia,  is  a  more  authentic  witness  of  this  transaction,  in  which  he 
was  himself  einpluyed  by  the  emperor.  (Asseman.  Bib.  Orient,  torn, 
ii.  p.  85.) 

s  Compare  Procopius  (Hist.  Arcan.  c.  2?.  and  Aleman's  Notes)  with 
Theophanes.  (Chron.  p.  190.)  The  council  of  Nice  has  intrusted  the 
patriarch,  or  rather  the  astronomers,  of  Alexandria,  w  ith  the  annual 
proclamation  of  Easter;  and  we  stilt  read,  or  rather  we  do  not  read, 
many  of  the  Paschal  epistles  of  St.  Cyril.  Since  the  reijn  of  mono^ 
phytism  in  Egypt, the  catholics  were  perplexed  by  such  a  foolish  pre- 
judice as  that  which  so  long  opposed,  among  the  protestants,  the  re- 
ception of  the  Gregorian  style. 

t  for  the  religion  and  history  of  the  Samaritans,  consult  Basnage, 
Histoire  des  Juifs,  a  learned  and  impartial  work. 

ii  Sichein,  Noapulis,  Naplous,  the  ancient  and  modern  seat  of  the 
Samaritans,  is  situate  in  a  valley  bet  ween  the  barren  Ebal,lhe  moun- 
tain of  cursing  to  the  north,  and  the  fruitful  Garizim,  or  mountain 
of  cursing  to  the  south,  ten  or  eleven  hours'  travel  from  Jerusalem. 
See  Maundrel,  Journey  from  Aleppo,  &c.  p.  59 — 63. 

x  Procop.  Anecdot.  c.  11.  Theophan.  Chron. p.  123,  John  Malala, 
Chron.  torn.  ii.  p.  G2.  I  remember  an  observation,  half  philosophical, 
half  superstitious,  that  the  province  which  had  been  ruined  by  the 
bigotry  of  Justinian,  was  the  same  through  which  the  Mahometan3 
penetrated  into  the  empire. 

y  The  expression  of  Procopius  is  remarkable :  ou  y-f  o'  !£°*f«  (pom; 

xvjgjiTTGv  Eftfatf,  nv  yi         T<j  xurcv  i'otys  ot  Ti/.iuTwvTi ;  Tvy/uv  OVTff, 

Anecdot.  c.  13. 
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THE  DECLINE  AND  FALL 


Chap.  VITI 


With  these  sentiments,  it  was  ineum- 
His  orthodox     hpm  on  hjm?  at  lcasti  ,0  be  aj„.avs  in  the 

right.  In  the  first  years  of  his  administration,  he  sig- 
nalized his  zeal  as  the  disciple  and  patron  of  orthodoxy: 
the  reconciliation  of  the  Greeks  and  Latins  established 
the  tome  of  .St.  Leo  as  the  creed  of  the  emperor  and  the 
empire;  the  Nestorians  and  Entychian9  were  exposed, 
on  either  side,  to  the  double  edge  of  persecution  ;  and 
the  four  synods,  of  Nice,  Constantinople,  Ephesus, 
and  Chalcedon,  were  ratified  by  the  cede  of  a  catholic 
lawgiver.2  But  while  Justinian  strove  to  maintain  the 
uniformity  of  faith  and  worship,  his  wife  Theodora, 
whose  vices  were  not  incompatible  with  devotion,  had 
listened  to  the  monophysjte  teachers  ;  and  the  open  or 
clandestine  enemies  of  the  church  revived  and  multi- 
plied at  the  smile  of  their  gracions  patroness.  The 
capital,  the  palace,  the  nuptial  bed,  were  torn  by  spi- 
ritual discord  ;  yet  so  doubtful  was  the  sincerity  of 
the  royal  consorts,  that  their  seeming  disagreement 
was  imputed  hy  many  to  a  secret  and  mischievous 
confederacy  against  the  religion  and  happiness  of  thf-ir 
The  three  people.1  The  famous  dispute  of  the 
chapters.  three  CHAPTERS,**  which  has  filled  more 
A.D.  532—698.  volumes  than  it  deserves  lines,  is  deeply 
marked  with  this  subtle  and  disingenuous  spirit.  It 
was  now  three  hundred  years  since  the  body  of  Ori- 
gen  c  had  been  eaten  by  the  worms  :  his  soul,  of  which 
he  held  the  pre-existence,  was  in  the  hands  of  its 
Creator,  but  his  w  ritings  were  eagerly  perused  by  the 
monks  of  Palestine.  In  these  writings,  the  piercing 
eye  of  Jusiinian  descried  more  than  ten  metaphysical 
errors;  and  the  primitive  doctor,  in  the  company  of 
Pythagoras  and  Plntn,  was  devoted  by  the  clergy  to 
the  eternity  of  hell-fire,  which  he  had  presumed  to 
deny.  Under  the  cover  of  this  precedent,  a  treache- 
rous blow  was  aimed  at  the  council  of  Chalcedon. 
The  fathers  had  listened  without  impatience  to  the 
praise  of  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  ; a  and  their  justice 
or  indulgence  had  restored  both  Theodoret  of  Cyrrhus, 
and  Ibas  of  Edessa,  to  the  communion  of  the  church. 
But  the  characters  of  these  oriental  bishops  were 
tainted  with  the  reproach  of  heresy;  the  first  had  been 
the  master,  the  two  others  were  the  friends,  of  Nesto- 
rius:  their  most  suspicious  passages  were  accused 
under  the  title  of  the  three  chapters  ;  and  the  condem- 
nation of  their  memory  must  involve  the  honour  of  a 
svnod,  whose  name  was  pronounced  with  sincere  or 
affected  reverence  by  the  catholic  world.  If  these 
bishops,  whether  innocent  or  guilty,  were  annihilated 
in  the  sleep  of  death,  they  would  not  probably  be 
awakened  by  the  clamour,  which  after  a  hundred 
years  was  raised  over  their  grave.  If  they  were  al- 
ready in  the  fangs  of  the  daemon,  their  torments  could 
neither  be  aggravated  nor  assuaged  by  human  indus- 


z  See  the  Chronicle  of  Victor,  p.  328.  and  the  original  evidence  of 
the  laws  of  Justinian.  During  the  first  years  of  his  r.'ign,  Baronius 
himself  is  in  extreme  good  humour  with  the  emperor,  who  courted 
the  popes,  till  he  got  them  into  his  power. 

*  Procopius,  Anecdot.  c.  13.  Evagrius,  1.  iv.  c.  10.  If  the  ecclesi- 
astical never  read  the  sacred  historian,  their  common  suspicion  proves 
at  least  the  general  hatred. 

b  On  the  subject  of  the  three  chapters,  the  original  acts  of  the  fifth 
general  council  of  Constantinople  supply  much  vseless,  though  au- 
thentic, knowledge.  (Concil.  torn.  vi.  p.  1 — 419.)  The  Greek  Evagrius 
is  less  copious  and  correct  (I.  iv.  c.  38.)  than  the  three  zealous  Afri- 
cans, Facundus,  (in  his  twelve  books,  de  tribus  capiti:!is,  which  are 
most  correctly  published  by  Simond.)  I.iberatus,  (in  his  Breviarum,  c. 
22 — 24.)  and  Victor  Tunnunensis  in  his  Chronicle,  (in  lorn  i.  Antiq. 
Led.  Canisii.  p.  330 — 334  )  The  Liber  Ponlificalis,  or  Anaslasius,  (in 
Vigilio,  Pelasrio,  &c.)  is  original,  Jlaliun  evidence.  The  modern 
reader  will  derive  s.ime  information  from  Du pin  (Bibliot.Eccles.  torn, 
v.  p.  189—207)  and  Basnage  ;  (Hist,  de  l'Eslise,  lorn.  i.  p.  519—541.) 
jet  the  latter  is  too  firmly  resolved  to  depreciate  the  authority  and 
character  of  the  popes. 

c  Origen  had  indeed  too  great  a  propensity  to  imitate  the  rxsnj 
and  ivo-<ri»Sf.*  of  the  old  philosophers.  (Jusiinian,  ad  Mennam,  in 
Concil.  lorn.  vi.  p.  356.)  His  moderate  opinions  were  too  repugnant 
to  the  zeal  of  the  church,  and  he  was  found  guilty  of  the  heresy  of 
reason. 

d  Basnage  (Prffifat.  p.  11—14.  ad  torn.  i.  Antiq.  Lect.  Canis.)  has 
fairly  weighed  the  guilt  and  innocence  of  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia.  If 
he  composed  10,000  volumes,  as  many  errors  would  be  a  charitable 
allowance  In  all  the  subsequent  catalogues  of  heresiarchs,  he  alone, 
without  his  two  brethren,  is  included ;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  Asseinan 
(Bibliot.  Orient,  torn.  iv.  p.  203—207.)  to  justify  the  sentence. 


Vth  general 
couacil.  lid.  o/ 
Constan  inople, 

A.  D.  553. 
May  4— June  Z 


try.  If  in  the  company  of  saints  and  angels  they 
enjoyed  the  rewards  of  piety,  they  mast  have  smiled 
at  the  idle  fury  of  the  theological  insects  who  stilt 
crawled  on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  The  foremost  of 
these  insects,  the  emperor  of  the  Romans,  darted  nis 
sting,  and  distilled  his  venom,  perhaps  without  dis- 
cerning the  true  motives  of  Theodora  and  her  ecclesi- 
astical faction.  The  victims  were  no  longer  subject 
to  his  power,  and  the  vehement  style  of  his  edicts- 
could  only  proclaim  their  damnation,  and  invite  the 
clergy  of  the  east  to  join  in  a  full  chorus  of  curses  and 
anathemas.  The  east,  with  some  hesita- 
tion, consented  to  the  voice  of  her  sove- 
reign :  the  fifth  general  council,  of  thre  e 
patriarchs  and  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  bishops,  was  held  at  Constantino- 
ple;  and  the  auihors,  as  well  as  the  defenders,  of  the 
three  chapters,  were  separated  from  the  communion 
of  the-  saints,  and  solemnly  delivered  to  the  prince  of 
darkness.  But  the  Latin  churches  were  more  jealous 
of  the  honour  of  Leo  and  the  synod  of  Chalcedon; 
and  if  they  had  fought  as  they  usually  did  under  the 
standard  of  Rome,  they  might  have  prevailed  in  the 
cause  of  reason  and  humanity.  But  lheir  chief  was  a 
prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy  ;  the  throne  of  St. 
Peter,  which  had  been  disgraced  by  the  simony,  was 
betrayed  by  the  cowardice,  of  Vigilrns,  who  yielded, 
after  a  long  and  inconsistent  struggle,  to  the  despotism 
of  Justinian  and  the  sophistry  of  the  Greeks.  His 
apostacy  provoked  the  indignation  of  the  Latins,  and 
no  more  than  two  bishops  could  be  found  who  would 
impose  their  hands  <>n  his  deacon  and  successor  Pela- 
gius.  Yet  the  perseverance  of  the  popes  insensibly 
transferred  to  their  adversaries  the  appellation  of  schis- 
matics ;  the  Illyrian,  African,  and  Italian  churches 
were  oppressed  hy  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  powers, 
not  without  some  effort  of  military  force  the  distant 
barbarians  transcribed  the  creed  of  the  Vatican,  and 
in  the  period  of  a  century,  the  schism  of  the  three 
chapters  expired  in  an  obscure  angle  of  the  Venetian 
province.'  But  the  religious  disconlent  of  the  Italians 
had  already  promoted  the  conquests  of  the  Lomhards, 
and  the  Romans  themselves  were  accustomed  to  sus- 
pect the  faith,  and  to  detest  the  government,  of  their 
Byzantine  tyrant. 

Jusiinian  was  neither  steady  nor  con-  Heresy  of  Jus- 
sistent  in  the  nice  process  of  fixing  his  tinian, 
volatile  opinions  and  those  of  his  sub-  A.D.o64. 
jects.  In  his  youth  he  was  offended  by  the  slightest 
deviation  from  the  orthodox  line;  in  his  old  age,  he 
transgressed  the  measure  of  temperate  heresy,  and  the 
Jacobites,  not  less  than  the  ca'holics,  were  scandalized 
by  his  declaration,  that  the  body  of  Christ  was  incor- 
ruptible, and  that  his  manhood  was  never  subject  to 
any  wants  and  infirmities,  the  inheritance  of  our  mor- 
tal flesh.  This  phantastic  opinion  was  announced  in 
the  last  edicts  of  Justinian  ;  and  at  the  moment  of  his 
seasonable  departure,  the  clergy  had  refused  to  tran- 
scribe, the  prince  was  prepared  to  persecute,  and  the 
people  were  resolved  to  suffer  or  resist.  A  bishop  of 
Treves,  secure  beyond  the  limits  of  his  power,  ad- 
dressed the  monarch  of  the  east  in  the  language  of 
authority  and  affection.  "  Most  gracious  Justinian, 
remember  your  baptism  and  your  creed.  Let  not  your 
grey  hairs  be  defiled  with  heresy.  Recall  your  fathers 
from  exile,  and  your  followers  from  perdition.  You 
cannot  be  ignorant,  that  Italy  and  Gaul,  Spain  and 


e  See  the  complainls  of  Liberatus  and  Victor,  and  the  exhortations 
of  pope  Pelasius  to  the  conqueror  and  exarch  of  Italy.  Schisma  .  .  . 
per  potestates  publicas  opprimalur,  &c.  (Concil.  torn.  vi.  p.  467,  &c.) 
An  army  was  detained  to  suppress  the  sedition  of  an  Illyrian  city.  See 
Procopius:  (de  Bell.  Goth.  I.  Iv.  c.  25.)  ■»»  *t?  ».ri<riv  *ur»itJj 
Xf  io-Tijcct  a**,u*%svT*i.  He  seems  to  promise  an  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory.   It  would  have  been  curious  and  impartial. 

i  The  bishops  of  the  patriarchate  of  Aquileia  were  reconciled  by 
pope  Honorius,  A.  D.  638;  (Muratori,  Annali  dTItalia,  torn.  v.  p.  376.) 
but  they  asain  relapsed,  and  the  schism  was  not  finally  extinguished 
till  698.  Fourteen  years  before,  the  church  of  Spain  had  overlooked 
the  fifth  general  council  with  contemptuous  silence,  (xiii.  Concil. 
Toletan.  in  Coni.il.  torn.  vii.  p.  487—  494. 1 


Chap.  VIII. 


OF  THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE. 
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Africa,  already  deplore  }Tour  fall,  and  anathematize 
your  name.  Unless,  without  delay,  you  destroy  what 
you  have  taught;  unless  you  exclaim  with  a  loud 
voice,  I  have  erred,  I  have  sinned,  anathema  to  Nes- 
torius,  anathema  to  Eutyches,  you  will  deliver  your 
soul  to  the  same  flames  in  which  they  will  eternally 
burn."  He  died  and  made  no  sign.s  His  death  re- 
stored in  some  degree  the  peace  of  the  church,  and  the 
reigns  of  his  four  successors,  Justin,  Tiberius,  Mau- 
rice, and  Phocas,  are  distinguished  by  a  rare,  though 
fortunate,  vacancy  in  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  the 
east.h 

The  Monothelite  The  facilities  of  sense  and  reason  are 
controversy,  least  capable  of  acting  on  themselves  ; 
A.  D.  659.  tne  eye  js  most  inaccessible  to  the  sight, 
the  soul  to  the  thought;  yet  we  think,  and  even  feel, 
that  one  will,  a  sole  principle  of  action,  is  essential  to 
a  rational  and  conscious  being.  When  Heraclius  re- 
turned from  the  Persian  war,  the  orthodox  hero  con- 
sulted his  bishops,  whether  the  Christ  whom  l.e 
adored,  of  one  person,  but  of  two  natures,  was  actua- 
ted by  a  single  or  a  double  will.  They  replied  in  the 
singular,  and  the  emperor  was  encouraged  to  hope 
that  the  Jacobites  of  Egypt  and  Syria  might  he  recon- 
ciled by  the  profession  of  a  doctrine,  most  certainly 
harmless,  and  most  probably  true,  since  it  was  taught 
even  by  the  Nestorians  themselves.'  The  experiment 
was  tried  without  effect,  and  the  timid  or  vehement 
catholics  condemned  even  the  semblance  of  a  retreat 
in  the  presence  of  a  subtle  and  audacious  enemy.  The 
orthodox  (the  prevailing)  party  devised  new  modes  of 
speech,  and  argument,  and  interpretation  :  to  eithpr 
nature  of  Christ,  they  speciously  applied  a  proper  and 
distinct  energy  ;  but  the  difference  was  no  longer  visi- 
ble when  they  allowed  that  the  human  and  the  divine 
will  were  invariably  the  same.k  The  disease  was  at- 
tended with  the  customary  symptoms;  but  the  Greek 
clergy,  as  if  satiated  with  the  endless  controversy  cf 
the  incarnation,  instilled  a  healing  counsel  into  the  ear 
of  the  prince  and  people.  They  declared  themselves 
Monoth elites,  (asserters  of  the  unity  of  will,)  but 
they  treated  the  words  as  new,  the  questions  as  super- 
fluous, and  recommended  a  religious  silence  as  the 
The  ecthesis  of  most  agreeable  to  the  prudence  and  cha- 
rity of  the  gospel.  This  law  of  silence 
was  successively  imposed  by  the  ecthesis 
or  exposition  of  Heraclius,  the  type  or 
model  of  his  grandson  Constans;1  and  the 
imperial  edicts  were  subscribed  with  alacrity  or  reluc- 
tance by  the  four  patriarchs  of  Rome,  Constantinople, 
Alexandria  and  Antioch.  But  the  bishop  and  monks 
of  Jerusalem  sounded  the  alarm  ;  in  the  language,  or 
even  in  the  silence,  of  the  Greeks,  the  Latin  churches 
detected  a  latent  heresy:  and  the  obedience  of  pope 


Heraclius, 
A.  D.  039. 
The  type  of 
Constans, 
A.  D.  648. 


s  Nicetius,  bishop  of  Treves:  (Concil.  torn,  vi.  p.  511—513.)  he 
himself,  like  most  of  Ihe  Gallican  prelates,  (Gregor.  Epist.  1.  vii.  ep. 
5.  in  Concil.  torn.  vi.  p.  1007.)  was  separated  from  ihe  communion 
of  the  four  patriarchs  by  his  refusal  to  condemn  the  three  chapters. 
Baronius  almost  pronounces  the  damnation  of  Justinian.  (A.  D  565. 
No.  6.) 

h  After  relating  the  last  heresy  of  Justinian,  (1.  iv.  c.  39—41.)  and 
the  edict  of  his  successor,  (I.  v.  c.  3.)  the  remainder  of  the  history  of 
Evagrius,  is  filled  with  civil,  instead  of  ecclesiastical,  events. 

i  This  extraordinary,  and  perhaps  inconsistent,  doctrineof  the  Nes- 
torians, had  bepn  observed  by  La  Croze,  (Christianisme  des  Indes, 
torn.  i.  p.  19,20.)  and  ismorefully  exposed  by  Abulpharagius,  (Bibliot. 

i.  p.  292.  Hist.  Dynast,  p.  91.  vers.  Latin.  Pocock.)  and 
iself,  (torn.  iv.  p.  218.)  They  seem  ignorant  that  they 
the  positive  authority  of  the  ecthesis,  'O/iixgat 

reproach  of  the  Monophysites.)      itK*fixrx  tcvtwv  utt'iv 
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;cil.  torn.  vii.  p.  205.) 

orthodox  faith  in  Pelavius:  (Dogmata  Theolog.  torn.  v. 
10.  p  433 — 147.)  all  the  depths  of  this  controversy  are 
sounded  in  the  Greek  dialogue  between  Maximus  and  Pyrrhus,  (ad 
calcem  torn.  viii.  Annal.  Barm.  p.  755  —  794.1  which  relates  a  real 
conference,  and  produced  as  short-lived  a  conversion. 

I  Impiissimam  eclhesim .  .  .  .  scclerosum  typum. (Concil. torn.  vii. 
p.  366.i  diabolicae  operatiohia  s/enimina  (sors,  germina,  or  else  the 
Greek  ;  •• ».«  iti,  in  the  original.  Concil.  p. 363, 364.) are  the  expres- 
sions of  the  eighteenth  anathema.  The  epistle  of  pope  Martin  to 
Amandus,  a  Gallican  bishop,  stigmatizes  the  Monolhelites  and  their 
heresy  with  equal  virulence,  (p.  392.) 
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Honorius  to  the  c>  mmatids  of  his  sovereign  was  re- 
tracted and  censured  by  the  bolder  ignoiance  of  his 
successors.  They  condrmnrd  the  expcrable  and  abo- 
minable heresy  of  ihe  Monotheliies,  w ho  revived  ihe 
errors  of  Manes,  Apollinaris,  Eutyches,  &c. ;  they 
signed  the  sentence  of  excommunication  on  the  tomb 
of  St.  Peter;  ihe  ink  Mas  mingled  with  the  sacramen- 
lal  wine,  the  blood  cf  Christ;  and  no  ceremony  was 
omitted  that  could  fill  the  superstitious  mil  d  w  ith  hor- 
rr i r  and  affright.  As  the  representative  i  f  the  western 
church,  pi  pe  Martin  and  his  Lateral]  synrd  anathema- 
tized the  perfidious  and  guilty  silence  of  the  Greeks  : 
one  hundred  and  five  bishops  of  Italy,  for  the  most 
part  the  subjects  of  Constans,  presumed  to  repnbate 
his  wicked  type  and  the  impious  ccifiesis  of  his  grand- 
father, and  to  confi  und  the  authors  and  their  adherents 
with  the  twenty-one  notorious  heretics,  ti  e  apostates 
from  the  church,  and  the  organs  of  ihe  devil.  Such  an 
insult  under  the  tamest  reign  could  not  pass  with  im- 
punity. Pope  Martin  ended  his  days  on  ihe  inhospi- 
table shore  of  the  Tauric  Chersonesus,  and  his  oracle, 
the  abbot  Maximus,  was  inhumanly  chastised  by  the 
amputation  of  his  tongue  and  his  right  hand."1  But 
the  same  invincible  spirit  survived  in  their  successors, 
and  the  triumph  of  the  Lalins  avenged  iheir  r<  cent  de- 
feat, and  obliterated  the  disgrace  cf  the  three  chapters. 
The  synods  of  Rome  were  cmifirmed  by  Pneral 
the  sixth  general  council  of  C'  nstanti-  COuncfi.nild. 
nople,  in  the  palace  and  presence  of  a  of  Constant!- 
new  Constantino,  a  descendant  of  Hera-  noJ1'^  ggg 
clius.  The  royal  convert  converted  the  Nov.°7.— ' 
Byzantine  pontiff  and  a  majority  of  the  A^P .est. 
bishops  ;n  the  dissenters,  with  their  chief, 
Macarius  of  Antioch,  were  condemned  to  the  spiritual 
and  temporal  pairs  of  heresy  ;  the  east  condescended 
to  accept  the  lessons  of  the  west;  and  the  creed  was 
finally  settled,  which  teaches  the  catholics  of  every 
age,  that  two  wills  or  energies  are  harmonized  in  the 
person  of  Christ.  The  majesty  of  the  pope  and  the  Ro- 
man synod  was  represented  by  two  priests,  one  dea- 
con, and  three  bishops:  but  these  obscure  Lalins  had 
neither  arms  to  compel,  nor  treasures  to  bribe,  nor 
language  to  persuade;  and  I  am  ignorant  by  what  arts 
they  could  determine  the  lofty  emperor  of  the  Greeks 
to  abjure  the  catechism  of  his  infancy,  and  to  perse- 
cute the  religion  of  his  fathers.  Perlmps  ihe  monks 
and  people  of  Constantinople0  were  favourable  to  the 
Lateran  creed,  which  is  indeed  the  least  favourable 
of  the  two  :  and  the  suspicion  is  c<  untenanced  by  the 
unnatural  moderation  of  the  Greek  clergy,  who  appear 
in  this  quarrel  to  be  conscious  of  their  weakness. 
While  the  synod  debated,  a  fanatic  proposed  a  more 
summary  decision,  by  raising  a  dead  man  to  life;  the 
prelates  assisted  at  the  trial,  but  the  acknowledged 
failure  may  serve  to  indicate,  that  the  passions  and 
prejudices  of  the  multitude  were  not  enlisted  on  the 
side  of  the  Monolhelites.  In  the  next  generation, 
when  the  son  of  Constantine  was  deposed  and  slain 
by  the  disciples  of  Macarius,  they  tasted  the  feast  of 
revenge  and  dominion  :  the  image  or  monument  of  the 
sixth  council  was  defaced,  and  the  original  acts  were 
committed  to  the  flames.  But  in  the  second  year, 
their  patron  was  cast  headlong  from  the  throne,  the 
bishops  of  the  east  were  released  from  their  occasional 


m  The  sufferings  of  Martin  and  Maximus  are  described  wish  pathe- 
tic simplicity  in  the  original  letters  and  acts.  (Concil  torn.  vii.  p.  63 
-  78.  Baron.  Annal.  Ecrles.  A.  P.  65G,  No.  2.  et  annos  subsequent.) 
Yf t  ihe  chastisement  of  their  disobedience,  -  =  and  n^n  cc  o-,*.<r- 
,  had  ber-n  previously  announced  in  the  type  of  Constans.  (Concil. 
torn.  vii.  p.  240.) 

n  Eutychius  (Annal.  torn.  ii.  p.  36S.^  most  erroneously  suppose  s  that 
the  124  bishops  of  the  Roman  synod  transported  themselves  to  Con- 
stantinople; and  by  adding  them  to  the  168  Greeks,  thus  composes 
the  fourth  council  of  2S2  fathers. 

o  The  Monothelite  Constans  was  hated  by  all  S.*  tu  ti»i>  (says 
Theophanes,  Chron.  p.  292.)  s^ktitsw  ..  ccif*  jryp*  «-»i-t*v.  When 
the  Monothelite  monk  failed  in  his  miracle,  the  people  shouted  daua; 
...  <i*ft,.  (Concil.  torn.  vii.  p.  1032.)  But  this  was  a  natural  and 
transient  emotion;  and  1  much  fear  that  the  latter  is  an  anticipation 
of  orthedoxy  in  the  good  people  of  Constantinople. 
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conformity,  the  Roman  faith  was  more  firmly  re-plant- 
ed by  the  orthodox  successors  of  Bardanes,  and  the 
fine  problems  of  the  incarnation  were  forgotten  in  the 
more  popular  and  visible  quarrel  of  the  worship  of 
images.f 

Union  of  the  Before  the  end  of  the  seventh  century, 
Greek  and  La-  the  creed  of  the  incarnation,  which  had 
tin  churches.  bepn  defined  at  Rome  and  Constantino- 
ple, was  uniformly  preached  in  the  remote  islands  of 
Britain  and  Ireland  ;i  the  same  ideas  were  entertained, 
or  rather  the  same  words  were  repeated,  by  all  the 
christians  whose  liturgy  was  performed  in  the  Greek 
or  Latin  tongue.  Their  numbers,  and  visible  splen- 
dour, bestowed  an  imperfect  claim  to  the  appellation 
of  catholics;  but  in  the  east  they  were  marked  with 
the  less  honourable  name  of  Mclchiles,  or  royalists;' 
of  men,  whose  faith,  instead  of  resting  on  the  basis 
of  Scripture,  reason,  or  tradition,  had  been  established, 
and  was  still  maintained,  by  the  arbitrary  power  of  a 
temporal  monarch.  Their  adversaries  might  allege 
the  words  of  the  fathers  of  Constantinople,  who  pro- 
fess themselves  the  slaves  of  the  king;  and  they 
might  relate,  with  malicious  joy,  how  the  decrees  of 
Chalcedon  had  been  inspired  and  reformed  by  the  em- 
peror Marcian  and  his  viririn  bride.  The  prevailing 
faction  will  naturally  inculcate  the  duty  of  submission, 
nor  is  it  less  natural  that  dissenters  should  feel  and 
assert  the  principles  of  freedom.  Under  the  rod  of 
persecution,  the  Nestorians  and  monophysites  degene- 
rated into  rebels  and  fugitives  ;  and  the  most  ancient 
and  useful  allies  of  Rome  were  taught  to  consider  the 
emperor  not  as  the  chief,  but  as  the  enemy,  of  the 
christians.  Language,  the  leading  principle  which 
unites  or  separates  the  tribes  of  mankind,  soon  discri- 
minated the  sectaries  of  the  east,  by  a  peculiar  and 
perpetual  badge,  which  abolished  the  means  of  inter- 
Perpetual  sepa-  course  and  the  hope  of  reconciliation, 
ration  of  the  ori-  The  long  dominion  of  the  Greeks,  their 
emal  sects.  colonies,  and  above  all  their  eloquence, 
had  propagated  a  language  d'  ubtless  the  most  perfect 
that  has  been  contrived  by  the  art  of  man.  Yet  the 
body  of  the  people,  both  in  Syria  and  Egypt,  still 
persevered  in  the  use  of  iheir  national  idioms;  with 
this  difference,  however,  that  the  Coptic  was  confined 
to  the  rude  and  illiterate  peasants  of  the  Nile,  v.  bile 
the  Syriac,'  from  the  mountains  of  Assyria  to  the  Red 


P  The  history  of  Monnlhelitism  may  he  f  >und  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Synods  of  Home  (torn.  vii.  p.  77—39.1.  601— G08.)  and  Constantinople, 
(p.  009— 1421)  Baronius  extracted  some  original  documents  from  the 
Vatican  library  ;  and  his  chronology  i3  rectified  by  the  diligence  of 
Pagi.  Even  Dupin  (Biblioiheriue  Eccles.  torn.  vi.  p.  57—71.)  and 
Basnage  (Hist,  de  l'Eglise,  lorn.  i.  p.  541—53.3.)  afford  a  lolerable 
abridgment. 

q  In  the  Lateran  synod  of  679,  Wilfrid,  an  Anelo-Saxon  bishop,  sub- 
scribed pro  nmrii  Aquilonari  parte  Britannix  el  Hiberniae.  quae  ab  An- 
glorum  et  Brillonum,  necnoti  Scotorum  el  Pictorum  seniibus  coleban- 
tur.  (Eddius,  in  Vit.  St.  Wilfrid,  c.  31.  apud  Pa=i,  Critica,  torn.  iii.  p. 
83.)  Theodore  (mainiae  insuloo  Brilanniae  archiepiscopus  el  philoso- 
phus)  was  long  expected  al  Rome,  (Council,  torn.  vii.  p.  714.)  but  he 
contented  himself  with  holding  (A.  D.  680.)  his  provincial  synod  of 
Hatfield,  in  which  he  received  the  decrees  of  pope  Martin  and  the 
first  I.aleran  council  against  the  monoihelites.  (Concil.  torn.  vii.  p. 
507,  ice.)  Theodore,  a  monk  of  Tarsus  in  Cilicia,  had  been  named 
lo  lite  primacy  of  Britain  by  pope  Vitalian,  (A.  D.  66S.  See  Baronius 
and  Pagi,)  whose  esteem  f  ir  his  learning  and  piety  was  tainted  by 
some  distrust  of  his  national  character — ne  quid  contrarium  veritatis 
fidei,  Grascorum  more,  in  ecclesiam  cui  praeesset  introduceret.  The 
Cilician  was  sent  from  Rome  to  Canterbury  under  Ihe  tuition  of  an 
African  guide.  (Beda;  Hist.  Eccles.  A nglOTum,  1.  iv.  c.  1.)  He  ad- 
lierod  to  the  Human  doctrine  ;  and  ilie  same  creed  of  the  incarnation 
has  been  uniformly  transmitted  from  Theodore  to  the  modern  pri- 
mates, whose  understanding  is  perhaps  seldom  engaged  with  that  ab- 
struse mystery. 

r  This' name,  unknown  till  the  tenth  century,  appears  to  be  of  Sy- 
riac origin.  It  was  invented  by  the  Jacobites,  and  eagerly  adopted  by 
lite  Nestorians  and  Mahometans;  but  it  was  accepted  without  shame 
by  the  catholics,  and  is  frequently  used  in  the  Annals  of  Eulychius. 
(Asseman.  Bibliot. Orient,  torn.  ii.  p.  507,  fcctom.  iii.  p. .155.  Renau- 
dot,  Hist.  Patriarch.  Alexandrin.  p.  HB.j  'H.«.i«  4eu».«i  n«  mi.iks, 
was  the  acclamation  of  the  fathers  of  Constantinople.  (Concil.  loin, 
vii.  p.  765.) 

s  The  Syriac,  which  the  natives  revere  as  Ihe  primitive  language, 
was  divided  into  three  dialects.  1.  The  Aramaim,  as  it  was  refined 
at  Edessa  and  the  cities  of  Mesopotamia.  2.  The  Palestine,  which 
was  used  in  Jerusalem,  Damascus,  and  the  rest  of  Syria.  3.  The 
Kabathaan,  the  rustic  idiom  of  the  mountains  of  Assyria  and  the 
villages  of  Irak.  (Gregor.  Abulpharag.  Hist.  Dynast,  p.  11.)  On  the 
Syriac, sep  Ebed-Jesu,"( Asseman. loin",  iii.  p.  326, &c.)  whose  prejudice 
alone  could  prefer  il  u  the  Arabic 


sea,  was  adapted  to  the  higher  topics  of  poetry  and 
argument.  Armenia  and  Abyssinia  were  infected  by 
the  speech  or  learning  of  the  Greeks;  and  their  barba- 
ric tongues,  which  had  been  revived  in  the  studies  of 
modern  Europe,  were  unintelligible  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Roman  empire.  The  Syriac  and  the  Coptic, 
the  Armenian  and  the  ^Ethiopic,  are  consecrated  in  the 
service  of  their  respective  churches:  and  their  theo- 
logy is  enriched  by  domestic  versions'  both  of  the 
Scriptures  and  of  the  most  popular  fathers.  After  a 
period  of  thirteen  hundred  and  sixty  years,  the  spark 
of  controversy,  first  kindled  by  a  sermon  of  Nestoritis, 
still  burns  in  the  bosom  of  the  east,  and  the  hostile 
emmunions  still  maintain  the  faith  and  discipline  of 
their  founders.  In  the  most  abject  state  of  ignorance, 
poverty,  and  servitude,  the  Nestorians  and  Monophy- 
sites reject  the  spiritual  supremacy  of  Rome,  and 
cherish  the  toleration  of  their  Turkish  masters,  which 
allows  them  to  anathematize,  on  the  one  hand,  St. 
Cyril  and  the  synod  of  Ephesus;  on  the  other,  pope 
Leo  and  the  council  of  Chalcedon.  The  weight  which 
they  cast  into  the  downfall  of  the  eastern  empire  de- 
mands our  notice,  and  the  reader  may  be  amused  with 
the  various  prospects  of,  I.  The  Nestorians.  II.  The 
Jacobites."  III.  The  Maronites.  IV.  The  Armenians. 
V.  The.  Copts  ;  and,  VI.  The  Abyssinians.  To  the 
three  former,  the  Syriac  is  common  ;  but  of  the  latter, 
each  is  discriminated  by  the  use  of  a  national  idiom. 
Yet  the  modern  natives  rf  Armenia  and  Abyssinia 
would  he  incapable  of  conversing  with  their  anc<  stors ; 
and  the  Christians  of  Egypt  and  Syria,  who  reject  the 
religion,  have  adopted  the  language,  of  the  Arabians. 
The  lapse  of  time  has  seconded  the  sacerdotal  arts; 
and  in  the  east,  as  well  as  in  the  west,  the  Deity  is 
addressed  in  an  obsolete  tongue,  unknown  to  the  ma- 
jority i  f  the  congregation. 

I.  Both  in  his  native  and  his  episco-  I.  The  Nesto- 
pal  province,  the  heresy  of  the  unfortu-  bulks, 
nate  Nestorins  was  speedily  obliterated.  The  orien- 
tal bishops,  who  at  Ephesus  had  resisted  to  bis  face 
the  arrogance  of  Cyril,  were  mollified  by  his  tardy 
concessions.  The  same  prelates,  or  their  successors, 
subscribed,  without  a  murmur,  the  decrees  of  Chalce- 
don ;  the  power  of  the  Monophysites  reconciled  them 
with  the  catholics  in  the  conformity  of  passion,  of  in- 
terest, and  insensibility  of  belief;  and  their  last  reluc- 
tant sigh  was  breathed  in  the  defence  of  the  three 
chapters.  Their  dissenting  brethren,  less  moderate, 
or  more  sincere,  were  crushed  by  the  penal  laws  :  and 
as  early  as  the  reign  of  Justinian,  it  became  difficult 
to  find  a  church  of  Nestorians  within  the  limits  of  the 
Roman  empire.  Bevoira  those  limits  they  had  dis- 
covered a  new  world,  in  which  they  might  hope  for 
liberty,  and  aspire  to  conquest.  In  Persia,  notwith- 
standing the  resistance  of  the  Magi,  Christianity  had 
struck  a  deep  root,  and  the  nations  of  the  east  reposed 
under  its  salutary  shade.  The  catholic,  or  primate, 
resided  in  the  capital  :  in  his  synods,  and  in  their  dio- 
ceses, his  metropolitans,  bishops,  and  clergy,  repre- 
sented the  pomp  and  honour  of  a  regular  hierarchy  : 
they  rejoiced  in  the  increase  of  proselytes,  who  were 
converted  from  the  Zendavcsta  to  the  Gospel,  from  the 
secular  to  the  monastic  life ;  and  their  zeal  was  stimu- 
lated by  the  presence  of  an  artful  and  formidable  ene- 
my.   The  Persian  church  had  been  founded  by  the 


t  I  shall  now  enrich  my  ignorance  with  the  spoils  of  Simon,  Walton, 
Mill,  Wetstein,  Assemannus,  Ludolphus,  LaCroze,  whom  I  have  con- 
sulted with  si«ne  care.  It  appears,  1.  lliat,  of  all  the  versions  w  hich 
are  celebrated  by  ihe  fathers,  il  is  doubtful  whether  any  are  now  ex- 
lani  in  their  pristine  integrity.  2.  That  the  Syriac  has  the  best  claim, 
and  that  Ihe  consent  of  Ihe  orienlal  sects  is  a  proof  lhal  il  is  more  an- 
cient lhan  iheir  schism. 

u  On  the  account  of  the  Monophysites  and  Nestorians,  I  am  deeply 
indebted  lo  the  Bibliutheca  Orientals  ClemeiUino.Valicana  of  Joseph 
Simon  Assemannus.  Thai  learned  Maronite  was  despatched  in  the 
year  1715,  by  pope  Clemenl  XI.  to  visit  the  monasteries  of  Eitypt 
and  Syria,  in  search  of  MSS.  His  four  folio  volumes  published  at 
Rome  1710-1723,  contain  a  partonly,  though  perhaps  the  most  valua- 
ble, of  his  extensive  project.  Asa  native  and  as  a  scholar,  he  possessed 
the  Syriac  literature  :  and,  though  a  dependent  of  Rome,  he  wishes  lo 
be  moderate  and  candid. 
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missionaries  of  Syria;  and  their  language,  discipline, 
and  doctrine,  were  closely  interwoven  with  its  original 
frame.  The  catholics  were  elected  and  ordained  by 
their  own  suffragans  ;  but  their  filial  dependence  on 
the  patriarchs  of  Antioch  is  attested  by  the  canons  of 
the  oriental  church.1  In  the  Persian  school  of  Edessa,y 
the  rising  generations  of  the  faithful  imbibed  their 
theological  idiom;  they  studied  in  the  Syriac  version 
the  ten  thousand  volumes  of  Theodore,  of  Mopsuestia, 
and  they  revered  the  apostolic  faith  and  holy  martyr- 
dom of  his  disciple  Nestorius,  whose  person  and  lan- 
guage were  equally  unknown  to  the  nations  beyond 
the  Tigris.  The  first  indelible  lesson  of  Ibas,  bishop 
of  Edessa,  taught  them  to  execrate  the  Egyptians, 
who,  in  the  synod  of  Ephesus,  had  impiously  con- 
founded the  two  natures  of  Christ.  The  flight  of  the 
masters  and  scholars,  who  were  twice  expelled  from 
the  Athens  of  Syria,  dispersed  a  crowd  of  missiona- 
ries inflamed  by  the  double  zeal  of  religion  and  re- 
venge. And  the  rigid  unity  of  the  Monophysites, 
who,  under  the  reigns  of  Zeno  and  Anastasins,  had 
invaded  the  thrones  of  the  east,  provoked  their  anta- 
gonists, in  a  land  of  freedom,  to  avow  a  moral,  rather 
than  a  physical,  union  of  the  two  persons  of  Christ. 
Since  the  first  preaching  of  the  gospel,  the  Sassnnian 
kings  beheld,  with  an  eye  of  suspicion,  a  race  of  aliens 
and  apostates,  who  had  embraced  the  religion,  and 
who  might  favour  the  cause,  of  the  hereditary  foes  of 
their  country.  The  royal  edicts  had  often  prohibited 
their  dangerous  correspondence  with  the  Syrian  cler- 
gy; the  progress  of  the  schism  was  grateful  to  the 
jealous  pride  of  Perozes,  and  he  listened  to  the  elo- 
quence of  an  artful  prelate,  who  painted  Nestorius  as 
the  friend  of  Persia,  and  urged  him  to  secure  the  fide- 
lity of  his  christian  subjects,  by  granting  a  just  pre- 
ference to  the  victims  and  enemies  of  the  Roman  ty- 
rant. The  Nestorians  composed  a  large  majority  of 
the  clergy  and  people;  they  were  encouraged  by  the 
smile,  and  armed  with  the  sword,  of  despotism  ;  yet 
many  of  their  weaker  brethren  were  startled  at  the 
thought  of  breaking  loose  from  the  communion  of  the 
christian  world,  and  the  blood  of  seven  thousand  seven 
hundred  MonophysitPS  or  catholics,  confirmed  the  uni- 
formity of  faith  and  discipline  in  the  churches  of  Per- 
sia.* Their  ecclesiastical  institutions  are  distinguished 
by  a  liberal  principle  of  reason,  or  at  least  of  policy; 
the  austerity  of  the  cloister  was  relaxed  and  gradually 
forgotten;  houses  of  charity  were  endowed  for  the 
sole  masters  of  education  of  orphans  and  foundlings  ; 

Persia,  the  law  of  celibacy,  so  forcibly  recom- 
A.D.soo.Jcc.  mended  to  the  Greeks  and  Latins,  was 
disregarded  by  the  Persian  clergy;  and  the  number  of 
the  elect  was  multiplied  by  the  public  and  reiterated 
nuptials  of  the  priests,  the  bishops,  and  even  the  pa- 
triarch himself.  To  this  standard  of  natural  and  reli- 
gious freedom,  myriads  of  fugitives  resorted  from  all 
the  provinces  of  the  eastern  empire  ;  the  narrow  bigo- 
try of  Justinian  was  punished  by  the  emigration  of 
his  most  industrious  subjects;  they  transported  into 
Persia  the  arts  both  of  peace  and  war:  and  those  who 

x  See  the  Arabic  canons  of  Nice  in  iIip  translation  of  Abraham  Ec- 
chelensis.  No.  37,  39,  39,  40.  Concil.  torn.  ii.  p.  335,  336.  edit.  Venet. 
These  vulgar  lilies,  Nicene  and  Arabic,  are  both  apocryphal.  The 
Council  of  Nice  enacted  no  more  than  twenty  canons.  (Theodoret.  Hist. 
Eccles.  1.  i,c.  8.) and  the  remainder,  spvp my  or  eiehly,  were  collected 
from  the  synods  of  the  Greek  church.  The  Syriac  edition  of  Marulhas 
is  no  longer  extant,  (Asseman.  Bibliot.  Orient,  torn.  i.  p.  19.1.  torn.  iii. 
p.  74.)  and  the  Arabic  version  is  marked  with  many  recent  interpola- 
tions. Yet  ihis  code  contains  many  curious  relics  of  ecclesiastical 
:  discipline;  and  since  it  is  equally  revered  by  all  the  eastern  commu- 
nions, it  was  probably  finished  before  the  schism  of  the  Nestorians  and 
Jaci.bites.  (Fabric.  Bibliot.  Grac.  torn.  xi.  p.  363—367.) 
I  j  Theodore  the  reader  (1.  ii.  c.  5.  49.  ad  calcem  Hist.  Eccles.)  has 
Inoticed  this  Persian  school  of  Edessa.  Its  ancient  splendour,  and  the 
two  aerasof  its  downfall,  (A.  D.  431.  and  489.)  are  clearly  discussed  by 
Assemanni.  (Biblioth.  Orient,  loin.  ii.  p.  402.  iii.  p.  376.  378.  iv.  p.  70. 
924.) 

z  A  dissertation  on  the  state  of  the  Nestorians  has  swelled  in  the 
hands  of  Assemanni  to  a  folio  volume  of  930  pages,  and  his  learned  re- 
■earches  are  digested  in  the  most  lucid  order.  Besides  this  fourth 
volume  of  the  liibliotheca  Orient alis,  the  extracts  in  the  three  pre- 
ceding tomes  (torn.  i.  p.  203.  ii.  p.  32i— 463.  iii.  64  -70.  378—395,  fcc. 
403-408.  5S0    589  )  may  be  usefully  consulted 


deserved  the  favour,  were,  promoted  to  the  service,  of 
a  discerning  monarch.  The  arms  of  Nushirvan,  and 
bis  fiercer  grandson,  were  assisted  with  advice,  and 
money,  and  troops,  by  the  desperale  sectaries  who  still 
lurked  in  their  native  cities  of  the  east;  their  zeal  was 
rewarded  with  the  gift  of  the  catholic  churches;  but 
when  those  cities  and  churches  were  recovered  by 
Heraclius,  their  open  profession  of  treason  and  heresy 
compelled  ihem  to  seek  a  refuge  in  the  realm  of  their 
foreign  ally.  But  the  seeming  tranquil  lily  of  the  Nes- 
torians was  often  endangered,  and  sometimes  over- 
thrown. They  were  involved  in  the  common  evils  of 
oriental  despotism  :  their  enmity  to  Rome  could  not 
always  atone  for  their  attachment  lo  the  gospel :  and 
a  colony  of  three  hundred  thousand  Jacobites,  the  cap- 
tives of  Apamea  and  Antioch,  were  permitted  to  erect 
an  hostile  altar  in  the  face  of  the  cat/m/ic,  and  in  the 
sunshine  of  the  court.  In  his  last  treaty,  Justinian 
introduced  some  conditions  which  tended  to  enlarge 
and  fortify  the  toleration  of  Christianity  in  Persia. 
The  emperor,  ignorant  of  the  rights  of  conscience,  was 
incapable  of  pity  or  esteem  fur  the  heretics  who  denied 
the  authority  VT  the  holy  synods  :  but  he  flattered  him- 
self that  they  wrould  gradually  perceive  the  temporal 
benefits  of  union  with  the  empire  and  ihe  church  of 
Rome;  and  if  he  failed  in  exciting  their  gratitude,  he 
might  hope  to  provoke  the  jealousy  of  thtir  sovereign. 
In, a  later  age,  the  Luthc-aus  have  been  burnt  at  Paris 
and  protected  in  Ge  ma  y,  by  the  superstition  and 
policy  of  the  most  chri  tian  king. 

The  desire  of  gainLg  souls  for  God, 
and  subjects  fur  the  church,  has  excited 
in  every  age  the  diligence  of  the  chris- 
tian priests.  From  the  conquesl  of  Per- 
sia they  carried  their  spiritual  arms  to  the  north,  the 
east,  and  the  south  ;  and  ihe  simplicity  of  the  gospel 
was  fashioned  and  painted  with  the  colours  of  the  Sy- 
riac theology.  In  the  sixth  century,  according  to  the 
report  of  a  Nestorian  traveller,1  Christianity  vt  as  suc- 
cessfully preached  to  the  Bactrians,  the  Huns,  the 
Persians,  the  Indians,  the  Persarmenians,  the  Medes, 
and  the  Elamites :  the  barbaric  churches,  from  the 
gulf  of  Persia  to  the  Caspian  sea,  were  almost  infi- 
nite ;  and  their  recent  faith  was  conspicuous  in  the 
number  and  sanctity  of  their  monks  and  martyrs.  The 
pepper  coast  of  Malabar,  and  the  isles  of  the  ocean, 
Socotora  and  Ceylon,  were  peopled  with  an  increasing 
multitude  of  christians,  and  the  bishops  and  clergy  of 
those  sequestered  regions  derived  their  ordination  from 
the  catholic  of  Babylon.  In  a  subsequent  age,  the  zeal 
of  the  Nestorians  overleaped  the  limits  which  had  con- 
fined the  ambition  and  curiosity  both  of  the.  Greeks  and 
Persians.  The  missionaries  of  Balch  and  Samarcand 
pursued  vt  ithnnt  fear  the  footsteps  of  the  roving  Tar- 
tar, and  insinuated  themselves  into  the  camps  of  the 
valleys  of  Imans  and  the  hanks  of  the  Se'inga.  They 
exposed  a  metaphysical  creed  to  those  illiterate  shep- 
herds :  to  those  sanguinary  warriors  they  recommen- 
ded humanity  and  repose.  *Yet  a  khan,  whose  power 
they  vainly  magnified,  is  said  to  have  received  at  their 
hands  the  rites  of  baptism,  and  even  of  ordination  ; 
and  the  fame  of  Prester  or  Presbyter  John*  has  long 


Their  missions 
in  Tarlary,  In- 
dia, China,  &c. 
A.  P.  500—1200. 


a  See  the  Topographia  Christ  ana  of  Cosmas,  surnamed  Indico- 
nleustes,  or  the  Indian  navigator,  I.  iii.  p.  178,  179. 1.  xi.  p.  337.  The 
entire  work,  of  which  some  curious  extracts  may  be  found  in  Photius, 
(Cod.  xxxvi.  p.  9, 10.  edit.  Hoeschel.)  Thevenot,  (in  the  first  part  of 
his  Relations  des  Voyages,  &c.)  and  Fabricius,  (Bibliot.  Graec.  1.  iii. 
c.  23.  torn.  ii.  p.  6i  3—617.)  has  been  published  byF'alher  Montfaueon 
at  Paris,  1707,  in  the  Nova  Collectio  Patrum,  (torn.  ii.  p.  113—346.) 
It  was  the  design  of  the  author  to  confute  the  impious  heresy  of  those 
who  maintain  that  the  earth  is  a  globe,  and  not  a  flat  oblong  table,  as 
it  is  represented  in  the  Scriptures,  (1.  ii.  p.  13S.)  But  the  nonsense 
of  the  monk  is  mingled  with  the  practical  knowledge  of  the  travel- 
ler, who  performed  his  voyage,  A.  I).  322,  and  published  his  book 
at  Alexandria,  A.  D.  547.  (I.  ii.  p.  14:1,  141.  Monifaucon,  Proefat.  c. 
2.)  The  Neslorianism  of  Cosmas,  unknown  to  his  learned  editor, 
was  delected  by  La  Croze,  (Chrislianisme  des  Indes,  torn,  i,  p. 
40—55.)  and  is  confirmed  by  Assemanni.  (Bibliot.  Orient,  torn.  iv.  p. 
605,  606.) 

b  In  its  long  progress  lo  Mosul,  Jerusalem,  Rome,  &c.  the  slory  of 
Prester  John  evaporated  in  a  monstrous  fable,  of  which  some  features 
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amused  the  credulity  of  Europe.  The  royal  convert 
was  indulged  in  the  use  of  a  porlahle  altar;  hut  he 
despatched  an  embassy  to  the  patriarch,  to  inquire 
how,  in  the  season  of  Lent,  he  should  abstain  from 
animal  food,  and  how  he  might  celebrate  the  eucharist 
in  a  desert  that  produced  neither  corn  nor  wine.  In 
their  progress  by  sea  and  land,  the  Nestorians  entered 
China  by  the  port  of  Canton  and  the  northern  resi- 
dence of  Sigan.  Unlike  the  senators  of  Rome,  who 
assumed  with  a  smile  the  characters  of  priests  and 
augurs,  the  mandarins,  who  affect  in  public  the  reason 
of  philosophers,  are  devoted  in  private  to  every  mode 
of  popular  superstition.  They  cherished  and  they  con- 
founded Ihe  nods  of  Palestine  and  of  India;  but  the 
propagation  of  Christianity  awakened  the  jealousy  of 
the  state,  and  after  a  short  vicissitude  of  favour  and 
persecution,  the  foreign  sect  expired  in  ignorance  and 
oblivion.'  Under  the  reign  of  the  caliphs,  the  Nesto- 
rian  church  was  diffused  from  China  to  Jerusalem  and 
Cyprus;  and  their  numbers,  with  those  of  the  Jaco- 
bites, were  computed  to  surpass  the  Greek  and  Latin 
communions.d  Twenty-five  metropolitans  or  archbish- 
ops composed  their  hierarchy,  but  several  of  these 
were  dispensed,  by  the  distance  and  danger  of  the 
way,  from  the  duty  of  personal  attendance,  on  the  easy 
condition  that  every  six  years  they  should  testify  their 
faith  and  obedience  to  the  catholic  or  patriarch  of  Baby- 
lon, a  vague  appellation,  which  has  been  successively 
applied  to  the  royal  seats  of  Seleucia,  Ctesiphon, 
and  Bagdad.  These  remote  branches  are  long  since 
withered,  and  the  old  patriarchal  trunk0  is  now  divided 
by  the  Elijahs  of  Mosul,  the  representatives,  almost 
in  lineal  descent,  of  the  genuine  and  primitive  succes- 
sion, the  Josephs  of  Amida,  who  are  reconciled  to  the 
church  of  Rome/  and  the  Simeons  of  Van  or  Ormia, 
whose  revolt  at  the  head  of  forty  thousand  families, 
was  promoted  in  the  sixteenth  century  by  the  Sophis 
of  Persia.  The  number  of  three  hundred  thousand  is 
allowed  for  the  whole  body  of  the  Nestorians,  who, 
under  the  name  of  Chaldeans  or  Assyrians,  are  con- 
founded with  the  most  learned  or  the  most  powerful 
nation  of  eastern  antiquity. 

The  christians  According  to  the  legend  of  antiquity, 
of  St.  Thomas  the  gospel  was  preached  in  India  by  St. 
'"a  Da'sS3  Thomas.*  At  the  end  of  the  ninth  cen- 
tury, his  shrine,  perhaps  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Madras,  was  devoutly  visited  by  the  am- 
bassadors of  Alfred,  and  their  return  with  a  cargo  of 
pearls  and  spices  rewarded  the  zeal  of  the  English 
monarch,  who  entertained  the  largest  projects  of  trade 

have  been  borrowed  fmm  the  Lama  of  Thibet,  (Hist.  Genealogiquedes 
Tartares,  P.  ii.  p.  42.  Hist.  de  Geneiscan,  p.  31,  icc.1  and  were  igno- 
rantly  transferred  by  the  Portuguese  to  the  emperor  of  Abyssinia. 
(Ludolph.  Hist.  JEthiop.  Comment.  1.  ii.  c.  I.)  Yet  it  is  probable  thai 
in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  Neslorian  Christianity  was  pro- 
fessed in  the  horde  of  Keraites.  (D'Herbelot,  p.  256.  913.  939.  Asse- 
inanni,  torn.  iv.  p.  468—504.) 

c  The  Christianity  of  China,  between  the  seventh  and  thirteenth 
century,  is  invincibly  proved  by  the  consent  of  Chinese,  Arabian, 
Syriac,  and  Latin  evidence.  (Assamanni,  Biblioth.  Orient,  torn.  iv.  p. 
502—552.  Mem.  de  1'Academie  des  lnscript.  torn.  xxx.  p.  802—819.) 
The  inscription  of  Sigansu,  which  describes  the  fortunes  of  the 
Neslorian  church,  from  the  first  mission,  A  D.  636,  to  the  current 
year  781, .is  accused  of  forgery  by  La  Croze,  Voltaire,  &c.  who  become 
the  dupes  of  their  own  cunning,  while  they  are  afraid  of  a  Jesuitical 
fraud . 

J  Jacobitae  el  Nes'.orianoe  plures  quam  Grjeci  el  Latini.  Jacob  a 
Vitriaco,  Hist,  Hierosol.  I.  ii.  c.76.  p.  1093.  in  theGcsia  Dei  per  Fran- 
cos. The  numbers  are  given  by  Thomasiu,  Discipline  de  l'Eglise,  torn, 
i.  p.  172. 

c  The  division  of  the  patriarchate  may  betraced  in  Ihe  Bibliotheca 
Orient,  of  Assemanni,  loin.  i.  p.  ,"/23— 549.  lorn.  ii.  p.  457,  &c.  torn.  iii. 
p.  603.  p.  621—623.  lorn.  iv.  p.  164  -169.  p.  423  p.  C22— 629,  ic. 

f  The  pompous  language  of  Rome,  on  the  submission  of  a  Neslorian 
patriarch,  is  elegantly  represented  in  ihe  seventh  book  of  Fra-Paolo, 
Babylon,  Nineveh,  Arbela.and  the  trophies  of  Alexander,  Tauris,  and 
Ecbalana,  the  Tigris  and  Indus. 

g  The  Indian  missionary  St.  Thomas,  an  apostle,  a  Manichaean, 
or  an  Armenian  merchant,'(La  Croze,  Chrislianisme  des  Indes,  torn. 

i.  p.  57 — 70.)  was  famous,  however,  as  early  as  the  time  of  Jerom,  (ad 
Marcellum  epist.  148.)  Marco-Polo  was  informed  on  the  spot  lhat  he 
suffered  martyrdom  in  the  city  of  Malabar,  or  Mel  iapour,  a  league  only 
from  Madras.  (D'Anville,  Eclaircissemens  sur  l'lnde,  p.  125.)  where 
tl'.e  Portuguese  founded  an  episcopal  church  under  the  name  of  St. 
Thome,  and  where  the  saint  performed  an  annual  miracle,  till  he  was 
silenced  by  the  profane  neighbourhood  of  ihe  English. (La  Cruze.loni. 

ii.  p.  7— 16.) 


A.  D.  1500,  &c. 


and  discovery.11  When  the  Portuguese  first  opened 
the  navigation  of  India,  the  christians  of  St.  Thomas 
had  het-n  seated  for  ages  on  the  coast  of  Malabar,  and 
the  difference  of  their  character  and  colour  attested  the 
mixture  of  a  foreign  race.  In  arms,  in  arts,  and  pos- 
sibly in  virtue,  they  excelled  the  natives  of  Hindos- 
tan :  the  husbandmen  cultivated  the  palm-tree,  the 
merchants  were  enriched  by  the  pepper-trade,  the  sol- 
diers preceded  the  nairs  or  nobles  of  Malabar,  and 
their  hereditary  privileges  were  respected  by  the  gra- 
titude or  the  fear  of  the  king  of  Cochin  and  the  Zamo- 
rin  himself.  They  acknowledged  a  Gentoo  sovereign, 
hut  they  were  governed,  even  in  temporal  concerns, 
by  the  bishop  of  Angamala.  He  still  asserted  his 
ancient  title  of  metropolitan  of  India,  but  his  real 
jurisdiction  was  exercised  in  fourteen  hundred  chur- 
ches, and  he  was  intrusted  with  the  care 
of  two  hundred  thousand  souls.  Their 
religion  would  have  rendered  them  the  firmest  and 
most  cordial  allies  of  the  Portuguese,  but  the  inquisi- 
tors soon  discovered  in  the  christians  of  St.  Thomas 
the  unpardonable  guilt  of  heresy  and  schism.  Instead 
of  owning  themselves  the  subjects  of  the  Roman  pon- 
tiff, the  spiritual  and  temporal  monarch  of  the  globe, 
they  adhered,  like  their  ancestors,  to  the  communion 
of  the  Nestorian  patriarch;  and  the  bishops  whom  he 
ordained  at  Mosul  traversed  the  dangers  of  the  sea  and 
land  to  reach  their  diocese  on  the  coast  of  Malabar. 
In  their  Syriac  liturgy,  the  names  of  Theodore  and 
Nestorius  were  piously  commemorated  ;  they  united 
their  adoration  of  the  two  persons  of  Christ;  the  title 
of  Mother  of  God  was  offensive  to  their  ear,  and  they 
measured  with  scrupulous  avarice  the  honours  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  whom  the  superstition  of  the  Latins  had 
almost  exalted  to  the  rank  of  a  goddess.  When  her 
image  was  first  presented  to  the  disciples  of  St.  Tho- 
mas, they  indignantly  exclaimed,  "  We  are  christians, 
not  idolaters  !"  and  their  simple  devotion  was  content 
with  the  veneration  of  the  cross.  Their  separation 
from  ihe  western  world  had  left  them  in  ignorance  of 
the  improvements,  or  corruptions,  of  a  thousand  years; 
and  their  conformity  with  the  faith  and  practice  of  the 
fifth  century,  would  equally  disappoint  the  prejudices 
of  a  papist  or  a  protestant.  It  was  the  first  care  of  the 
ministers  of  Rome  to  intercept  all  correspondence  with 
the  Nestorian  patriarch,  and  several  of  his  bishops 
expired  in  the  prisons  of  the  holy  office.  The  flock, 
without  a  shepherd,  was  assaulted  by  the  power  of 
the  Portuguese,  the  arts  of  the  Jesuits,  and  the  zeal 
of  Alexes  de  Menezes,  archbishop  of  Goa,  in  his  per- 
sonal visitation  of  the  coast  of  Malabar.  The  synod 
of  Diamper,  at  which  he  presided,  consummated  the 
pious  work  of  the  reunion,  and  rigorously  imposed  the 
doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  Roman  church,  without 
forgetting  auricular  confession,  the  strongest  engine 
of  ecclesiastical  torture.  The  memory  of  Theodore 
and  Nestorius  vt  as  condemned,  and  Malabar  was  re- 
duced under  the  dominion  of  the  pope,  of  the  primate, 
and  of  the  Jesuits  who  invaded  the  see  of  Angamala 
or  Cranganor.  Sixty  years  of  servitude  D  159a_iJ 
and  hypocrisy  were  patiently  endured  ; 
but  as  soon  as  the  Portuguese  empire  was  shaken  by 
the  courage  and  industry  of  the  Dutch,  the  Nestorians 
asserted,  with  vigour  and  effect,  the  religion  of  their 
fathers.  The  Jesuits  were  incapable  of  defending  the 
power  w  hich  they  had  abused  :  the  arms  of  forty  thou- 
sand christians  were  pointed  against  their  falling  ty- 
rants ;  and  the  Indian  archdeacon  abSumed  the  charac- 
ter of  bishop,  till  a  fresh  supply  of  episcopal  gifts  and 

h  Neither  the  author  of  the  Saxon  Chronicle  (A.  D.  8S3.)  nor 
William  of  Malmesbury  (de  Geslis  Regum  Angliae,  1.  ii.  c.  4.  P.  +»•) 
were  capable  in  the  twelfth  century,  of  inventing  this  extraordinary 
fact;  they  are  incapable  of  explaining  ihe  motives  and  measures  of 
Alfred;  and  their  hasly  notice  serves  only  to  provoke  our  curiosity. 
William  of  Malmesbury  feels  the  difficulty  of  the  enterprise,  quod 
quivis  in  hoc  sseculo  mirelur;  and  I  almost  suspect  lhat  the  English 
ambassadors  collected  their  cargo  and  legend  in  Egypt.  The  royal 
author  has  not  enriched  his  Orosius  (see  Barrington's  Miscellanies) 
with  an  Indian,  as  well  as  a  Scandinavian,  voyage. 
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OF  THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE. 


Syriac  missionaries  could  be  obtained  from  the  patri- 
arch of  Babylon.  Since  the  expulsion  of  the  Portu- 
guese, the  Nestorian  creed  is  freely  professpd  on  the 
coast  of  Malabar.  The  trading  companies  of  Holland 
and  England  are  the  friends  of  toleration;  but  if  op- 
pression .be  less  mortifying  than  contempt,  the  chris- 
tians of  St.  Thomas  have  reason  to  complain  of  the 
cold  and  silent  indifference  of  their  brethren  of  Eu- 
rope.' 

II.  The  Jaco-  II.  The  history  <>f  the  Monophysites 
bites.  is  less  copious  and  interesting  than  that 
of  the  Nestoria-ns.  Under  the  reigns  of  Zeno  and 
Anastasius,  their  artful  leaders  surprised  the  ear  of  the 
prince,  usurped  the  thrones  of  the  east,  and  crushed 
on  its  native  soil  the  school  of  the  Syrians.  The  rule 
of  the  Monophysite  faith  was  defined  with  exquisite 
discretion  by  Severus  patriarch  of  Antioch  ;  he  con- 
demned, in  the  style  of  the  Henoticon,  the  adverse 
heresies  of  Nestorius  and  Eutyches,  maintained 
against  the  latter  the  reality  of  the  body  of  Christ,  and 
constrained  the  Greeks  to  allow  that  he  was  a  liar  who 
spoke  truth.k  But  the  approximation  of  ideas  could 
not  abate  the  vehemence  of  passion;  each  party  was 
the  more  astonished  that  their  blind  antagonist  could 
dispute  on  so  trifling  a  difference  ;  the  tyrant  of  Syria 
enforced  the  belief  of  his  creed,  and  his  reign  was  pol- 
luted with  the  blood  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  monks, 
who  were  slain,  not  perhaps  without  pro- 
vocation or  resistance,  under  the  walls 
of  Apamea.1  The  successor  of  Anastasius  replanted 
the  orthodox  standard  in  the  east:  Severus  fled  into 
Efxypt,  and  his  friend,  the  eloquent  Xenaias,m  who  had 
escaped  from  the  Nestorians  of  Persia,  was  suffocated 
in  his  exile  by  the  Melehites  of  Paplilagonia.  Fifty- 
four  bishops  were  swept  from  their  thrones,  eight  hun- 
dred ecclesiastics  were  cast  into  prison,"  and  notwith- 
standing the  ambiguous  favour  of  Theodora,  the  orien- 
tal flocks,  deprived  of  their  shepherds,  must  insensibly 
have  been  either  famished  or  poisoned.  In  this  spi- 
ritual distress,  the  expiring  faction  was  revived,  and 
united,  and  perpetuated,  by  the  labours  of  a  monk; 
and  the  name  of  James  Baradaeus"  has  been  preserved 
in  the  appellation  of  Jacobites,  a  familiar  sound  which 
may  startle  the  ear  of  an  English  reader.  From  the 
holy  confessors  in  their  prison  of  Constantinople,  he 
received  the  powers  of  bishop  of  Edecsa  and  apostle 
of  the  east,  and  the  ordination  of  fourscore  thousand 


A.  D.  513. 


i  Concerning  the  christians  of  St.  Thomas,  see  AssPinan.  Bibliot. 
Orient,  torn.  iv.  p.  391 — 407.  435—431.;  Geddes's  Church  History  of 
Malabar;  and,  above  all,  La  Croze,  Histoire  dn  Christianisme  des 
Indes,  In  two  vols.  12mo,  La  Haye,  1758,  a  learned  and  agreeable 
work.  They  have  drawn  from  the  same  source,  the  Portuguese  and 
Italian  parratives;  ami  the  prejudices  of  the  Jesuits  are  sufficiently 
corrected  by  those  of  the  proleslants. 

k  O.iv  i,rr<tv  $tv$x\*&tt;  is  the  expression  of  Theodore,  in  his 
Treatise  of  the  Incarnation,  p.  245.  247.  as  he  is  quoted  by  La  Croze, 
(Hist,  du  Christianisme  d'Ethiopie  el  d'Armenie,  p.  X>.)  who  exclaims, 
perhaps  loo  hastily,  "  Quel  pitoyable  raisonnement !"  Renaudot  has 
touched  (Hist.  Patriarch.  Alex.  p.  127— 138.)  the  oriental  accounts 
of  Severus  ;  and  his  authentic  creed  may  be  found  in  the  epistle  of 
John  the  Jacobite  patriarch  of  Antioch,  in  the  tenth  century,  to  his 
brother  Mennas  of  Alexandria.  (Asseman.  Bibliot  Orient,  torn.  ii.  p. 
132-141.) 

1  Epist.  Archimandritarum  et  Monachorum  Syriae  Secundae  ad 
Papain  Hormisdaui,  Concil.  torn.  v.  p.  598 — 602.  The  courage  of  St. 
Sabas,  ut  leo  aniinosus,  will  justify  the  suspicion  that  the  arms  of 
these  monks  were  not  always  spiritual  or  defensive.  (Baronius,  A.  D. 
513.  No.  7.  &.C.) 

m  Assemanni  (Bibliot.  Orient,  torn.  ii.  p.  10 — 46.)  and  La  Croze 
(Christianisme  d'Ethiopie,  p.  36—40.)  will  supply  the  history  of 
Xenaias,  or  Philoxenus,  bishop  of  Mabug,  or  Hieiapolis,  in  Syria.  He 
was  a  perfect  master  of  the  Syriac  language,  and  the  author  or  editor 
of  a  version  of  the  New  Testament. 

'  n  The  names  and  titles  of  fifty-four  bishops,  who  were  exiled  by 
Justin,  are  preserved  in  the  Chronicle  of  Dionysius.  (apud  Asse<nan. 
torn.  ii.  p.  54.)  Severus  was  personally  summoned  to  Constantinople 
—fur  his  trial,  says  Liheralus  (Brpv.  c.  19.)— that  tiis  loncue  misht  be 
cut  out,  says  Evagrius,  (1.  iv.  c.  4.)  The  prudent  patriarch  did  not 
stay  to  examine  the  difference.  This  ecclesiastical  revolution  isfixed 
by  Pali  at  the  month  of  September  of  the  year  518.  (Crilica,  torn.  ii. 
p.  506:) 

o  The  obscure  history  of  James,  or  Jacobus  Baradaeus,  or  Zanzalus, 
may  be  cat hf  red  from  Eutychius,  (Annal.  lorn.  ii.  p.  144. 147.)  Renau- 
dot, (Hist.  Patriarch.  Alex.  p.  133.)  and  Assemannus,  (Bibliot.  Orient, 
torn.  i.  p.  424.  torn.  ii.  p.  62—69.  324— 332.  p.  414  torn.  iii.  p.  385 — 
383.)  He  seems  to  be  unknown  to  the  Greeks  The  Jacobites  them- 
selves had  rather  deduce  their  name  and  pedigree  from  St.  James  the 
apostle 
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bishops,  priests,  and  deacons,  is  derived  from  the  same 
inexhaustible  source.  The  speed  of  the  zealous  mis 
sionary  was  promoted  by  the  fleetest  dromedaries  of 
a  devout  chief  of  the  Arabs;  the  doctrine  and  disci- 
pline of  the  Jacobites  were  secretly  established  in  the 
dominions  of  Justinian  ;  and  each  Jacobite  was  com- 
pelled to  violate  the  laws  and  to  hate  the  Roman 
legislator.  The  successors  of  Severus,  while  they 
lurked  in  convents  or  villages,  while  they  sheltered 
their  proscribed  heads  in  the  caverns  of  hermits,  or 
the  tents  of  the  Saracens,  still  asserted,  as  they  now 
assert,  their  indefeasible  right  to  the  title,  the  rank, 
and  the  prerogatives,  of  the  patriarch  of  Antioch  :  un- 
der the  milder  yoke  of  the  idfidels,  they  reside  about  a 
league  frcm  Merdin,  in  the  pleasant  monastery  of  Za- 
pharan,  which  they  have  embellished  with  cells,  aque- 
ducts, and  plantations.  The  secondary,  though  hon- 
ourable, place  is  filled  by  the  maphrian,  who,  in  his 
station  at  Mosul  itself,  defies  the  Nestorian  catholic. 
with  whom  he  contests  the  supremacy  of  the  east. 
Under  the  patriarch  and  the  maphrian,  one  hundred 
and  fifty  archbishops  and  bi.-diops  have  been  counted 
in  the  different  ages  of  the  Jacobite  church  ;  hut  the 
order  of  the  hierarchy  is  relaxed  or  dissolved,  and  the 
greater  part  of  their  dioceses  is  confined  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris.  The  cities 
of  Aleppo  and  Amida,  which  are  often  visited  by  the 
patriarch,  contain  some  wealthy  merchants  and  indus- 
trious mechanics,  but  the  multitude  derive  their  scanty 
sustenance  from  their  daily  labour:  and  poverty,  as 
well  as  superstition,  may  impose  their  excessive  fasts: 
five  annual  lents,  during' which,  both  the  clergy  and 
laity  abstain  net  only  from  flesh  or  egos,  but  even  from 
the  taste  of  wine,  of  oil,  and  c  f  fish.  Their  present  num- 
bers are  esteemed  from  fifty  to  fourscore  thousand  souls, 
the  remnant  of  a  populous  church,  which  has  gradually 
decreased  under  the  oppression  of  twelve  centuries. 
Yet  in  that  long  period,  some  strangers  of  merit  have 
been  converted  to  the  Monophysite  faith,  and  a  Jew 
was  the  father  of  Abulpharagius  v  primate  of  the  east, 
so  tiuly  eminent  both  in  his  life  and  death.  In  his 
life,  he  was  an  elegant  writer  of  the  Syriac  and  Arabic 
tongues,  a  poet,  physician,  and  historian,  a  subtle  phi- 
losopher, and  a  moderate  divine.  In  his  death,  his 
funeral  was  attended  by  his  rival  the  Nestorian  patri- 
arch, with  a  train  of  Greeks  and  Armenians,  who  for- 
got their  disputes,  and  mingled  their  tears  over  the 
grave  of  an  enemy.  The  sect  which  was  honoured 
by  the  virtues  of  Abulpharagius  appears,  however,  to 
sink  below  the  level  of  their  Nestorian  brethren.  The 
superstition  of  the  Jacobites  is  more  abject,  their  fasts 
more  rigid,'  their  intestine  divisions  are  more  nume- 
rous, and  their  doctors  (as  far  as  I  can  measure  the 
degrees  of  nonsense)  are  more  remote  from  the  pre- 
cincts of  reason.  Something  may  possibly  be  allowed 
for  the  rigour  of  the  Monophysite  theology  ;  much 
more  for  the  superior  influence  of  the  monastic  order. 
In  Syria,  in  Egypt,  in  ^Ethiopia,  the  Jacobite  monks 
have  ever  been  distinguished  by  the  austerity  of  their 
penance  and  the  absurdity  of  their  legends.  Alive  or 
dead  they  are  worshipped  as  the  favourites  of  the 
Deity  ;  the  e.rozier  of  bishop  and  patriarch  is  reserved 
for  their  venerable  hands  ;  and  they  assume  the  gov- 
ernment of  men,  while  they  are  yet  reeking  with  the 
habits  and  prejudices  of  the  cloister.1- 


P  The  account  of  his  person  and  writings  is  perhaps  the  most  cu- 
rious article  in  the  Bibliotheca  of  Assemannus,  (torn.  ii.  p.  244— 321. 
under  the  name  of  Gregorius  Bar-Hebraus.)  La  Croze  (Chris- 
tianisme d'Eihiopie,  p.  53 — 63.)  ridicules  the  prejudice  of  the  Span- 
iards against  the  Jewish  blood  which  secretly  denies  their  church  and 
stale. 

q  This  excessive  abstinence  is  censured  by  La  Croze,  (p.  352.) 
and  even  by  the  Syrian  Assemannus,  (torn.  i.  p.  226.  torn.  ii.  p.  304, 
305.) 

r  The  state  of  the  Monophysites  is  excellently  illustrated  in  a  dis- 
sertation at  the  beginning  of  the  second  volume  of  Assemannus, 
which  contains  142  pages.  The  Syriac  Chronicle  of  Gregory  Bar 
Hebraeus,  or  Abulpharagius,  (Bibliot.  Orient,  torn.  ii.  p.  321 — 463.)  pur 
sues  the  double  series  of  the  Nestorian  catholics  and  the  maphriana 
of  the  Jacobites 
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III.  The  Ma-  HI.  In  the  style  of  the  oriental  chris- 
bonites.  tians,  the  Monothelites  of  every  age 
are  described  under  the  appellation  of  Maronites'  a 
name  which  has  been  insensibly  transferred  from  a 
hermit  to  a  monastery,  from  a  monastery  to  a  nation. 
Maron,  a  saint  or  savage  of  the  fifth  century,  displayed 
his  religious  madness  in  Syria;  the  rival  cities  of 
Apamea  and  Emesa  disputed  his  relics,  a  stately  church 
was  erected  on  his  tomb,  and  six  hundred  of  his  dis- 
ciples united  their  solitary  cells  on  the  banks  of  the 
Orontes.  In  the  controversies  of  the  incarnation,  they 
nicely  threaded  the  orthodox  line  between  the  sects 
of  Nestorius  and  Eutyches  ;  but  the  unfortunate  ques- 
tion of  one  U'ill  or  operation  in  the  two  natures  of 
Christ,  w  as  generated  by  their  curious  leisure.  Their 
proselyte,  the  emperor  Heraclius,  was  rejected  as  a 
Maronite  from  the  walls  of  Emesa;  he  found  a  refuge 
in  the  monastery  of  li is  brethren  ;  and  their  theologi- 
cal lessons  were  repaid  with  the  gift  of  a  spacious  and 
■wealthy  domain.  The  name  and  doctrine  of  this  ven- 
erable school  were  propagated  among  the  Greeks  and 
.Syrians,  and  their  zeal  is  expressed  by  Macarius, 
patriarch  of  Antioch,  who  declared  before  the  synod 
of  Constantinople,  that  sooner  than  subscribe  the  two 
wills  of  Christ,  he  would  submit  to  be  hewn  peace-meal 
and  cast  into  the  sea."  A  similar  or  a  less  cruel  mode 
of  persecution  soon  converted  the  unresisting  subjects 
of  the  plain,  while  the  glorious  title  of  Mardaites,"  or 
Tebels,  was  bravely  maintained  by  the  hardy  natives 
of  mount  Libanus.  John  Maron,  one  of  the  most 
learned  and  popular  of  the  monks,  assumed  the  cha- 
racter of  patriarch  of  Antioch  ;  his  nephew  Abraham, 
at  the  head  of  the  Maronites,  defended  their  civil  and 
religious  freedom  against  the  tyrants  of  the  east.  The 
son  of  the  orthodox  Constantine  pursued,  with  pious 
hatred,  a  people  of  soldiers,  who  might  have  stood  the 
bulwark  of  his  empire  against  the  common  foes  of 
Christ  and  of  Rome.  An  army  of  Greeks  invaded 
Syria ;  the  monastery  of  St.  Maron  was  destroyed 
with  fire ;  the  bravest  chieftains  were  betrayed  and 
murdered,  and  twelve  thousand  of  their  followers  were 
transplanted  to  the  distant  frontiers  of  Armenia  and 
Thrace.  Yet  the  humble  nation  of  the  Maronites  has 
survived  the  empire  of  Constantinople,  and  they  still 
enjoy,  under  their  Turkish  masters,  a  free  religion  and 
a  mitigated  servitude.  Their  domestic  governors  are 
chosen  among  the  ancient  nobility  ;  the  patriarch,  in 
his  monastery  of  Canobin,  still  fancies  himself  on  the 
throne  of  Antioch  ;  nine  bishops  compose  his  synod, 
and  one  hundred  and  fifty  priests,  who  retain  the  liber- 
ty of  marriage,  are  intrusted  with  the  care  of  one  hun- 
dred thousand  souls.  Their  country  extends  from  the 
ridge  of  Mount  Libanus  to  the  shores  of  Tripoli  ;  and 
the  gradual  descent  affords,  in  a  narrow  space,  each 
variety  of  soil  and  climate,  from  the  Holy  Cedars, 
erect  under  the  weight  of  snow,"  to  the  vine,  the  mul- 
berry, and  the  olive  trees  of  the  fruitful  valley.  In 
the  twelfth  century,  the  Maronites,  abjuring  the  Mono- 


3  The  synonymous  use  of  the  two  words  may  be  proved  from  Euty- 
chius;  (Annal.  lorn.  ii.  p.  191.  207.  332.)  and  many  similar  passages 
which  may  be  found  in  the  methodical  tableof  Pocock.  He  was  not 
actuated  by  any  prejudice  acainst  the  Maronites  of  the  tenth  century  ; 
and  we  may  believe  a  Melchite,  whose  testimony  is  confirmed  by  the 
Jacobites  and  Latins. 

t  Concil.  torn.  vii.  p.  "SO.  The  Monothelite  cause  was  supported 
with  firmness  and  subtiltv  by  Constantine,  a  Syrian  priest  of  Apamea, 
(p.  1040,  &c.) 

u  Theophanes  (Chron.  p.  295,  29G.  301).  302.  303.)  and  Cedrenus  (p. 
437  440.)  relate  the  exploits  of  the  Mardaites:  the  name  (Mard,  in 
Syriac  rebellamt)  is  explained  by  La  Roque  ;  (Voyage  de  la  Syrie, 
torn.  ii.  p.  53.)  the  dates  are  fixed  byPaji:  (A.  D.  676.  No.  4 — 14. 
A.  D.  685,  No.  3,  4.)  and  even  the  obscure  story  of  the  patriarch  John 
Maron  (Asseman.  Bibliot.  Orient,  torn.  i.  p.  496 — 520.)  illustrates,  from 
ibe  year  6S6  to  707,  the  troubles  of  mount  Libanus. 

i  In  the  last  century  twenty  large  cedars  still  remained;  (Voyage 
de  la  Roque,  lorn.  i.  p.  68—76.)  at  present  they  are  reduced  to  four  or 
five.  (Volney,  lorn.  i.  p.  264.)  These  treps,  so  famous  in  Scripture, 
were  guarded  by  excommunication  :  the  wood  wassparingly  borrowed 
for  small  crosses,  &c. ;  an  annual  mass  was  chanted  under  their  shade ; 
and  they  were  endowed  by  the  Syrians  with  a  sensitive  power  of 
erecting  their  branches  to  repel  the  snow,  to  which  mount  Libanus 
is  less  faithful  than  it  is  painted  by  Tacitus;  inter  ardures  opacuui 
fidumque  nivibus — a  daring  metaphor.  (Hist.  v.  G.) 


thelite  error,  were  reconciled  to  the  Latin  churches  of 
Antioch  and  Rome,?  and  the  same  alliance  has  been 
frequently  renewed  by  the  ambition  of  the  popes  and 
the  distress  of  the  Syrians.  Bat  it  may  reasonably 
be  questioned,  whether  their  union  has  ever  been 
perfect  or  sincere ;  and  the  learned  Maronites  of  the 
college  of  Rome  have  vainly  laboured  to  absolve  their 
ancestors  from  the  guilt  of  heresy  and  schism.1 

IV.  Since  the  age  of  Constantine,  the  iv.  The  Arme. 
Armenians*  had  signalized  their  attach-  nians. 
ment  to  the  religion  and  empire  of  the  christians.  The 
disorders  of  their  country,  and  their  ignorance  of  \\e 
Greek  tongue,  prevented  their  clergy  from  assisting  at 
the  synod  of  Chalcedon,  and  they  floated  eighty-four 
years  b  in  a  state  of  indifference  or  suspense,  till  their 
vacant  faith  was  finally  occupied  by  the  missionaries 
of  Julian  of  Halicarnassus,0  who  in  Egypt,  their  com- 
mon exile,  had  been  vanquished  by  the  arguments  or 
the  influence  of  his  rival  Severns,  the  Monophysite 
patriarch  of  Antioch.  The  Armenians  alone  are  the 
pure  disciples  of  Eutyches,  an  unfortunate  parent, 
who  has  been  renounced  by  the  greater  part  of  his 
spiritual  progeny.  They  alone  persevere  in  the  opi- 
nion, that  the  manhood  of  Christ  was  created,  or  ex- 
isted without  creation,  of  a  divine  and  incorruptible 
substance.  Their  adversaries  reproach  them  with  the 
adoration  of  a  phantom  ;  and  they  retort  the  accusa- 
tion, by  deriding  or  execrating  the  blasphemy  of  the 
Jacobites,  who  impute  to  the  Godhead  the  vile  infir- 
mities of  the  flesh,  even  the  natural  effects  of  nutrition 
and  digestion.  The  religion  of  Armenia  could  not 
derive  much  glory  from  the  learning  or  the  power  of 
its  inhabitants.  The  royalty  expired  with  the  origin 
of  their  schism;  and  their  christian  kings,  who  arose 
and  fell  in  the  thirteenth  century  on  the  confines  of 
Cilicia,  were  the  clients  of  the  Latins,  and  the  vassals 
of  the  Turkish  sultan  of  Iconiutn.  The  helpless  na- 
tion has  seldom  been  permitted  to  enjoy  the  tranquil- 
lity of  servitude.  From  the  earliest  period  to  the  pre- 
sent hour,  Armenia  has  been  the  theatre  of  perpetual 
war;  the  lands  between  Tauris  and  Erivan  were  dis- 
peopled by  the  cruel  policy  of  the  Sophis ;  and  myri- 
ads of  christian  families  were  transplanted,  to  perish 
or  to  propagate  in  the  distant  provinces  of  Persia. 
Under  the  rod  of  oppression,  the  zeal  of  the  Armenians 
is  fervent  and  intrepid  :  they  have  often  preferred  the 
crown  of  martyrdom  to  the  white  turban  of  Mahomet ; 
they  devoutly  hate  the  error  and  idolatry  of  the  Greeks; 
and  their  transient  union  with  the  Latins  is  not  less 
devoid  of  truth,  than  the  thousand  bishops  whom  their 
patriarch  offered  at  the  feet  of  the  Roman  pontiff.4 


y  The  evidence  of  William  of  Tyre  (Hist,  in  Geslis  Dei  per  Fran- 
cos, 1.  xxii.  c.  3.  p.  1022.)  is  copied  or  confirmed  by  Jacques  de  Vitra. 
(Hist.  Hierosolym,  1.  ii.  c.77.  p.  1093, 1094.)  But  this  unnatural  league 
expired  with  the  power  of  the  Franks;  and  Abulpharagius  (who  died 
in  1285)  considers  the  Maronitc-s  as  a  sect  of  Monothelites  (Bibliot. 
Orient,  torn.  ii.  p.  292.) 

2  I  find  a  description  and  history  of  the  Maronites  in  the  Voyage  de 
la  Syrie  el  du  Mont  Liban.  par  la  Rique.  (2  vols,  in  12mo,  Amsterdam, 
1723;  particularly  lorn.  i.  p.  42—47.  p.  174—184.  torn.  ii.  p.  10—120.) 
In  the  ancient  part,  he  copies  the  prejudices  of  Nairon  and  the  other 
Maronites  of  Rome,  which  Assemannus  is  afraid  to  renounce,  and 
ashamed  to  support.  Jablonski,  I  Instilul.  Hist.  Christ,  torn.  iii.  p.  186.) 
Niebuhr,  (Voyage  de  l'Arabie,  &c.tom.ii.  p.  346.  370 — 381.)  and,  above 
all,  the  judicious  Volney,  (Voyage  en  Egyple  et  en  Syrie,  loin.  ii.  p. 
8 — 31.  Paris,  1787,)  may  be  consulted. 

a  The  religion  of  the  Armenians  is  briefly  described  by  La  Croze 
(Hist,  du  Christ,  de  l'Ethiopie  et  de  I'Armenie,  p.  269 — 502.)  He  re- 
fers to  Ihe  Hreat  Armenian  History  of  Galanus,  (3  vols,  in  fol.  Rome, 
1650 — 1661,)  and  commends  the  slate  of  Armenia  in  the  third  vol- 
ume of  the  Nouveaux  Memoires  des  Missions  du  Levant.  The 
work  of  a  Jesuit  musl  have  sterling  meril  when  it  is  praised  by  La 
Croze.  , 

b  The  schism  of  the  Armenians  is  placed  S4  years  after  the  coun- 
cil of  Chalcedon.  (Pagi,  Critica,  ad  A.  D.  535.)  Il  was  consummated 
al  the  end  of  seventeen  years ;  and  it  is  from  the  year  of  Christ  552 
that  we  date  the  ara  of  the  Armenians,  (l'Art  de  verifier  les  Dates,  p. 

XXXV.) 

c  TIip  sentiments  and  success  of  Julian  of  Halicarnassus  may  be 
seen  in  Liberatus,  (Brev.  c.  19.)  Renaudot,  (Hist.  Patriarch.  Alex.  p. 
132 — 303.)  and  Assemannus.  (Bibliot.  Orient,  lorn.  ii.  Dissenal.de 
Monophysitis,  c.  viii.  p.  2S6.) 

d  See  a  remarkable  fact  of  the  twelfth  century  in  the  history  of  Nice- 
tas  Choniales.  (p.  2.'.8.)  Yet  three  hundred  years  before,  Pholiui 
(Epislol.  ii.  p.  49.  edit  Montacul.)  had  gloried  in  the  conversion  of  the 
Armenians — Kmr^tvn  c-y.ut^tv  e^sSs;  ■ ;. 
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The  catholic,  or  patriarch,  of  the  Armenians,  resides  in 
the  monaster}'  of  Ekmiasin,  three  leagues  from  Erivan. 
Forty-seven  archbishops,  each  of  whom  may  claim  the 
obedience  of  four  or  live  suffragans,  are  consecrated  by 
his  hand  ;  but  the  far  greater  part  are  only  titular  pre- 
lates, who  dignify  with  their  presence  and  service  the 
simplicity  of  his  court.  As  soon  as  they  have  per- 
formed the  liturgy,  they  cultivate  the  garden  ;  and  our 
bishops  will  hear  with  surprise,  that  the  austerity  of 
their  life  increases  in  just  proportion  to  the  elevation 
nf  their  rank.  In  the  fourscore  thousand  towns  or  vil- 
lages of  his  spiritual  empire,  the  patriarch  receives  a 
small  and  voluntary  tax  from  each  person  above  the 
age  of  fifteen;  but  the  annual  amount  of  six  hundred 
thousand  crowns  is  insufficient  to  supply  the  incessant 
demands  of  charity 'and  tribute.  Since  the  beginning 
of  the  last  century,  the  Armenians  have  obtained  a 
large  and  lucrative  share  of  the  commerce  of  the  east: 
in  their  return  from  Europe,  the  caravan  usually  halts 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Erivan,  the  altars  are  enriched 
with  the  fruits  of  their  patient  industry  ;  and  the  faith 
of  Eutyches  is  preached  in  their  recent  congregations 
of  Barbary  and  Poland.e 

V.  The  Copts  V.  In  the  rest  of  the  Roman  empire, 
or Bgytians.  the  despotism  of  the  prince  might  eradi- 
cate or  silence  the  sectaries  of  an  obnoxious  crepd. 
But  the  stubborn  temper  of  the  Egyptians  maintained 
their  opposition  to  the  synod  of  Chalcedon,  and  the 
policy  of  Justinian  condescended  to  expect  and  to  seize 
the  opportunity  of  discord.  The  Monophysite  church 
of  Alexandria (  was  torn  by  the  disputes  of  the  currup- 
tibles  and  incorruplibles,  and  on  the  death  of  the  patri- 
arch, the  two  factions  upheld  their  respective  candi- 
The  patriarch  dates.*  Gaian  was  the  disciple  of  Ju- 
Theodoaius,  lian,  Theodosius  had  been  the  pupil  of 
A.  D.  537—568.  Severus  ■  the  claims  of  the  former  were 
supported  by  the  consent  of  the  monks  and  senators, 
the  city  and  the  province;  the  latter  depended  on  the 
priority  of  his  ordination,  the  favour  of  the  empress 
Theodora,  and  the  arms  of  the  eunuch  Narses,  which 
might  have  been  used  in  more  honourable  warfare. 
The  exile  of  the  popular  candidate  to  Carthage  and 
Sardinia,  inflamed  the  ferment  of  Alexandria;  and 
after  a  schism  of  one  hundred  and  seventy  years,  the 
Gaianiles  still  revered  the  memory  and  doctrine  of  their 
founder.  The  strength  of  numbers  and  of  discipline 
was  tried  in  a  desperate  and  bloody  conflict;  the  streets 
were  filled  with  the  dead  bodies  of  citizens  and  sol- 
diers ;  the  pious  women,  ascending  the  roofs  of  their 
houses,  showered  down  every  sharp  or  ponderous 
utensil  on  the  heads  of  the  enemy;  and  the  final  vic- 
tory of  Narses  was  owing  to  the  flames,  with  which 
he  wasted  the  third  capital  of  the  Roman  world.  But 
the  lieutenant  of  Justinian  had  not  conquered  in  the 
cause  of  a  heretic  ;  Theodosius  himself  was  speedily 
Paul  A  D  533  th^gh  gently  removed  ;  and  Paul  of 
Tanis,  an  orthodox  monk,  was  raised  to 
the  throne  of  Athanasius.  The  powers  of  government 
were  strained  in  his  support;  he  might  appoint  or  dis- 
place the  dukes  and  tribunes  of  Egypt ;  the  allowance 
of  bread,  which  Diocletian  had  granted,  was  sup- 
pressed, the  churches  were  shut,  and  a  nation  of  schis- 
matics were  deprived  at  once  of  their  spiritual  and 
carnal  food.  In  his  turn,  the  tyrant  was  excommuni- 
cated by  the  zeal  and  revenue  of  the  people ;  and  none 
except  his  servile  Melchites  would  salute  him  as  a 
man,  a  christian,  or  a  bishop.    Yet  such  is  the  blind- 


e  The  travelling  Armenians  are  in  the  way  of  every  traveller,  and 
their  mother  church  is  on  the  high  road  between  Constantinople  and 
Ispahan  :  for  their  present  stale  see  Fabricius,  (Lux  Evan<ielii,  &c. 
c.  xxxviii.  p.  40 — 51.)  Olearius,  (1.  iv.  c.  40.)  Chardin,  (vol.  ii.  p.  232.) 
Tournefort,  (lettre  xx.)  and,  above  all,  Tavernier,  (torn.  i.  p.  23 — 37. 
510 — 518.)  that  rambling  jeweller,  who  had  read  nothing,  but  had  seen 
so  much  and  so  well. 

f  The  history  of  the  Alexandrian  patriarchs,  from  Dioscorus  to  Ben- 
jamin, is  taken  from  Renaudot,  (p.  114— 161.)  and  the  second  tome  of 
the  Annals  of  Eutychius. 

g  Liberat.  Brev".  c.  20.  23.  Victor.  Chron.  p.  329,  330.  Procop. 
Anecdol.  c.  26,  27. 


ness  of  ambition,  that,  when  Paul  was  expelled  on  a 
charge  of  murder,  he.  solicited,  with  a  bribe  of  seven 
hundred  pounds  of  gold,  his  restoration  to  the  same 
station  of  hatred  and  ignominy.  His  successor  Apol- 
linaris  entered  the  hostile  city  in  military  Apoiiinaris, 
array,  alike  qualified  for  prayer  or  for  bat-  A.  D.  Ml. 
tie.  His  troops,  under  arms,  were  distributed  through 
the  streets;  the  gates  of  the  cathedral  were  guarded, 
and  a  chosen  band  was  stationed  in  the  choir,  to  de- 
fend the  person  of  their  chief.  He  stood  erect  on  his 
throne,  and  throwing  aside  the  upper  garment  of  a 
warrior,  suddenly  appeared  before  the  eyes  of  the  mul- 
titude in  the  robes  of  patriarch  of  Alexandria.  Aston- 
ishment held  them  mute;  but  no  sooner  had  Apoiiina- 
ris begun  to  read  the  tome  of  St.  Leo,  than  a  volley  of 
curses,  and  invectives,  and  stones,  assaulted  the  odious 
minister  of  the  emperor  and  the  synod.  A  charge 
was  instantly  sounded  by  the  successor  of  the  apos- 
tles ;  the  soldiers  waded  to  their  knees  in  blood  ;  and 
two  hundred  thousand  christians  are  said  to  have 
fallen  by  the  sword  :  an  incredible  account,  even  if  it 
be  extended  from  the  slaughter  of  a  day  to  the  eighteen 
years  of  the  reign  of  Apoiiinaris.  Two  succeeding 
patriarchs,  Eulogiushand  John,'  laboured  in  the  con- 
version of  heretics,  with  arms  and  arguments  more 
worthy  of  their  evangelical  profession.  The  theolo- 
gical knowledge  of  Eulogius  was  dis-  Eulogius, 
played  in  many  a  volume,  which  mag-  A.D.580. 
nified  the  errors  of  Eutyches  and  Severus,  and  attemp- 
ted to  reconcile  the  ambiguous  language  of  St.  Cyril 
with  the  orthodox  creed  of  pope  Leo  and  the  fathers 
of  Chalcedon.  The  bounteous  alms  of  6Qg 
John  the  eleemosynary  were  dictated  »  ■  • 
by  superstition^  or  benevolence,  or  policy.  Seven 
thousand  five  hundred  poor  were  maintained  at  his 
expense;  on  his  accession,  he  found  eight  thousand 
pounds  of  gold  in  the  treasury  of  the  church  ;  he  col- 
lected ten  thousand  from  the  liberality  of  the  faithful; 
yet  the  primate  could  boast  in  his  tpstament,  that  he 
left  behind  him  no  more  than  the  third  part  of  the 
smallest  of  the  silver  coins.  The  churches  of  Alex- 
andria were  delivered  to  the  catholics,  the  religion  of 
the  Monophysites  was  proscribed  in  Egypt,  and  a 
law  was  revived  which  excluded  the  natives  from  the 
honours  and  emoluments  of  the  state. 

A  more  important  conquest  still  re-  Their  separation 
mained,  of  the  patriarch,  the  oracle  and  and  decay, 
leader  of  the  Egyptian  church.  Theodosius  had  re- 
sisted the  threats  and  promises  of  Justinian  with  the 
spirit  of  an  apostle  or  an  enthusiast.  "  Such,"  replied 
the  patriarch,  "  were  the  offers  of  the  tempter  when  he 
showed  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth.  But  my  soul  is 
far  dearer  to  me  than  life  or  dominion.  The  churches 
are  in  the  hands  of  a  prince  who  can  kill  the  body; 
but  my  conscience  is  my  own ;  and  in  exile,  poverty, 
or  chains,  I  will  sterlfastly  adhere  to  the  faith  of  my 
holy  predecessors,  Athanasius,  Cyril,  and  Dioscorus. 
Anathema  to  the  tome  of  Leo  and  the  synod  of  Chal- 
cedon !  Anathema  to  all  who  embrace  their  creed! 
Anathema  to  them  now  and  for  evermore!  Naked 
came  I  out  of  my  mother's  womb,  naked  shall  I  des- 
cend into  the  grave.  Let  those  who  love  God,  follow 
me  and  seek  their  salvation."  After  comforting  his 
brethren,  he  embarked  for  Constantinople,  and  sus- 
tained, in  six  successive  interviews,  the  almost  irre- 
sistible weight  of  the  royal  presence.    His  opinions 


h  Eulogius,  who  had  been  a  monk  of  Antioch,  was  more  conspicu- 
ous for  subtilty  than  eloquence.  He  prove*  that  the  enemies  of  the 
faiths  the  Gaianiles  and  the  Theodosians,  oucht  not  to  be  reconciled  ; 
that  the  same  proposition  may  be  orthodox  in  the  mouth  of  St.  Cyril, 
heretical  in  that  of  Severus;  that  the  opposite  assertions  of  St.  Leo 
are  equally  true,  Jcc.  His  writings  are  no  longer  extant,  except  in 
the  Extracts  of  Photius,  who  had  perused  them  with  care  and  satisfac- 
tion, Cod.  ccviii.  cexxv.  cexxvi.  cexxvii.  cexxx.  eclxxx. 

i  See  the  Life  of  John  the  eleemosynary  by  his  contemporary 
Leontius,  bishop  of  Neapolis  in  Cyprus,  whose  Greek  text,  either  lost 
or  hidden,  is  reflected  in  the  Latin  version  of  Baronius.  (A.  P.  610. 
No.  9.  A.  D.  620.  No.  8.)  Pagi  (Critica,  torn.  ii.  p.  763.)  and  Fa 
bricius  Q.  v.  c.  11.  torn.  vii.  p.  454.)  have  mado  some  critical  observa 
tions. 
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were  favourably  entertained  in  the  palace  and  the  city; 
the  influence  of  Theodora  assured  nim  a  safe  conduct 
and  honourable  dismission  ;  and  he  ended  his  days, 
though  not  on  the  throne,  yet  in  the  bosom,  of  his  na- 
tive country.  On  the  news  of  his  death,  Apollinaris 
indecently  feasted  the  nobles  and  the  clergy  ;  but  his 
joy  was  checked  by  the  intelligence  of  a  new  election  ; 
and  while  he  enjoyed  the  wealth  of  Alexandria,  his 
rivals  reigned  in  the  monasteries  of  Thebais,  and  were 
maintained  by  the  voluntary  oblations  of  the  people. 
A  perpetual  succession  of  patriarchs  arose  from  the 
ashes  of  Theodosins ;  and  tho  Monophysite  churches 
of  Syria  and  Egypt  were  united  by  the  name  of  Jaco- 
bites and  the  communion  of  the  faith.  But  the  same 
faith,  which  has  been  confined  to  a  narrow  sect  of  the 
Syrians,  was  diffused  over  the  mass  of  the  Egyptian 
or  Coptic  nation  ;  who,  almost  unanimously-,  rejected 
the  decrees  of  the  synod  of  Chalcedon.  A  thousand 
years  were  now  elapsed  since  Egypt  had  ceased  to  be 
a  kingdom,  since  the  conquerors  of  Asia  and  Europe 
had  trampled  on  the  ready  neclc9  of  a  people,  whose 
ancient  wisdom  and  power  ascend  beyond  the  records 
of  history.  The  conflict  of  zeal  and  persecution  re- 
kindled some  sparks  of  their  national  spirit.  They  ab- 
jured, with  a  foreign  heresy,  the  manners  and  language 
of  the  Greeks:  every  Melchite,  in  their  eyes,  was  a 
stranger,  every  .Tacohite  a  citizen  ;  the  alliance  of  mar- 
riage, the  offices  of  humanity,  were  condemned  as  a 
deadly  sin  ;  the  natives  renounced  all  allegiance  to  the 
emperor;  and  his  orders,  at  a  distance  from  Alexan- 
dria, were  obeyed  only  under  the  pressure  of  military 
force.  A  generous  effort  might  have  redeemed  the 
religion  and  liberty  of  Egypt,  and  her  six  hundred 
monasteries  might  have  poured  forth Hieir  myriads  of 
holy  warriors,  for  whom  death  should  have  no  terrors, 
since  life  had  no  comfort  or  delight.  But  experience 
has  proved  the  distinction  of  active  and  passive  cou- 
rage;  the  fanatic  who  endures  without  a  groan  the 
torture  of  the  rack  or  the  stake,  would  tremble  and  fly 
before  the  face  of  an  armed  enemy.  The  pusillani- 
mous temper  of  the  Egyptians  could  only  hope  for  a 
change  of  masters  ;  the  arms  of  Chosroes  depopulated 
the  land,  yet  under  his  reign  the  Jacobites  enjoyed  a 
short  and  precarious  respite.  The  victory  of  Herae- 
lius  renewed  and  aggravated  the  persecution,  and  the 
patriarch  again  escaped  from  Alexandria  to  the  desert. 
Benjamin,  the  Jn  his  fliS:ht'  Benjamin  was  encouraged 
Jacobite  patri-    by  a  voice,  which  bade  him  expect,  at 

a'd'6,>"  661     t^ie  en(^  °^  ten  years'       a'd  °f  a  foreign 
'  '  '    nation,  marked  like  the  Egyptians  them- 

selves with  the  ancient  right  of  circumcision.  The 
character  of  these  deliverers,  and  the  nature  of  the 
deliverance,  will  be  hereafter  explained;  and  I  shall 
step  over  the  interval  of  eleven  centuries  to  observe 
the  present  misery  of  the  Jacobites  of  Egypt.  The 
populous  city  of  Cairo  affords  a  residence,  or  rather 
a  shelter  for  their  indigent  patriarch,  and  a  rem- 
nant of  tpn  bishops  ;  forty  monasteries  have  survived 
the  inroads  of  the  Arabs  ;  and  the  progress  of  servi- 
tude and  apostasy  has  reduced  the  Coptic  nation  to 
the  despicable  number  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  thou- 
sand families  ;k  a  race  of  illiterate  beggars,  whose 
only  consolation  is  derived  from  the  superior  wretch- 
edness of  the  Greek  patriarch  and  his  diminutive 
congregation.1 

k  This  number  is  taken  from  the  curious  Recherches  surlesEgyp- 
tiens  et  les  Chinois;  (torn.  ii.p.  192, 103.)  and  appears  more  probable 
than  the  600,000  ancient,  or  15,000  modern,  Copts  of  Gemelli  Carreri. 
Cyril  Lucar,  the  protestant  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  laments  that 
those  heretics  were  ten  limes  more  numerous  than  his  orthodox 
Greeks,  ingeniously  applying  the  n-ex\«i  xiv  StxxStf  oiwsistrc  oh-a- 
x<"°  of  Homer,  (Iliad  ii.  12S.)  the  most  perfect  expression  of  con- 
tempt.   (Fabric.  Lux  Evangelii,  740.) 

1  The  history  of  the  Copts,  their  religion,  manners,  &c.  may  be 
found  in  the  Abbe  Kenaudot's  motley  work,  neithera  translation  nor 
an  original;  the  Chronicon  Orientale  of  Peter,  a  Jacobite;  in  the 
two  versions  of  Abraham  Ecchellensis,  Paris,  1G51  ;  and  John  Simon 
Asseman,  Vpnel.  1729.  These  annals  descend  no  lower  than  the 
thirteenth  century.  The  more  recent  accounts  must  be  searched  for 
in  the  travellers  into  Egypt,  and  the  Nouveaux  Memoire6  des  Mis- 
sions du  l  evant.    In  the  last  century,  Joseph  Abudacnus,  a  native 


VI.  The  Coptic  patriarch,  a  rebel  to  vi.  The  Abys- 
the  Caesars,  or  a  slave  to  the  khalifs,  srxiANsand 
still  gloried  in  the  filial  obedience  of  the  Nubians. 
kings  of  Nubia  and  jEthiopa.  He  repaid  their  homage 
by  magnifying  their  greatness;  and  it  was  boldly  as- 
serted that  they  could  bring  into  the  field  a  hundred 
thousand  horse,  with  an  equal  number  of  camels;™ 
that  their  hand  could  pour  out  or  restrain  the  waters  of 
the  Nile;"  and  the  peace  and  plenty  of  Egypt  was 
obtained,  even  in  this  world,  by  the  intercession  of  the 
patriarch.  In  exile  at  Constantinople,  Theodosins  re- 
commended to  his  patroness  the  conversion  of  the 
black  nations  of  Nubia  from  the  tropic  of  Cancer  to 
the  confines  of  Abyssinia."  Her  design  was  suspected 
and  emulated  by  the  more  orthodox  emperor.  The 
rival  missionaries,  a  Melchite  and  a  Jacobite,  embar- 
ked at  the  same  time  ;  but  the  empress,  from  a  motive 
of  love  or  fear,  was  more  effectually  obeyed  ;  and  the 
catholic  priest  was  detained  by  the  president  of  The- 
bais, while  the  king  of  Nubia  and  his  court  were  has- 
tily baptized  in  the  faith  of  Dioscorus.  The  tardy 
envoy  of  Justinian  was  received  and  dismissed  with 
honour ;  but  when  he  accused  the  heresy  and  treason 
of  the  Egyptians,  the  negro  convert  was  instrncted  to 
reply  that  he  would  never  abandon  his  brethren,  the 
true  believers,  to  the  persecuting;  ministers  of  the  synod 
of  Chalcedon.''  During  several  ages,  the  bishops  of 
Nubia  were  named  and  consecrated  by  the  Jacobite 
patriarch  of  Alexandria  :  as  late  as  the  twelfth  century, 
Christianity  prevailed;  and  some  rites,  some  ruins, 
are  still  visible  in  the  savage  towns  of  Sennaar  and 
Dongola.*"  But  the  Nubians  at  length  executed  their 
threats  of  reluming  to  the  worship  of  idols  ;  the  climate 
required  the  indulgence  of  polygamy,  and  they  have 
finally  preferred  the  triumph  of  the  Koran  to  the  ahase- 
ment  of  the  cross.  A  metaphysical  religion  may  ap- 
pear too  refined  for  the  capacity  of  the  negro  race:  yet 
a  black  or  a  parrot  might  be  taught  to  repeat  the  tcorda 
of  the  Chalcedonian  or  Monophysite  creed. 

Christianity  was  more  deeply  rooted  church  of  Abys- 
in  the  Abyssinian  empire  ;  and,  although  sinia, 
the  correspondence  has  been  sometimes  A'  D-  530'  4c- 
interrupted  above  seventy  or  a  hundred  years,  the 
mother-church  of  Alexandria  retains  her  colony  in  a 
state  of  perpetual  pupilage.  Seven  bishops  once  com- 
posed the  jEtbiopic  synod  :  had  their  number  amoun- 
ted to  ten,  they  might  have  elected  an  independent 
primate;  and  one  of  their  kings  was  amhitious  of  pro- 
moting his  brother  to  the  ecclesiastical  throne.  But 
the  event  was  foreseen,  the  increase  was  denied  ;  the 
episcopal  office  has  been  gradually  confined  to  the 
abuna,T  the  head  and  author  of  the  Abyssinian  priest- 

of  Cairo,  published  at  Oxford,  in  thirty  pages,  a  slight  Historia  Jaco- 
bitarum.  147.  post.  150. 

m  About  the  year  737.  See  Renaudot,  Hist.  Patriarch.  Alex.  p.  221, 
222.  Elmacin.  Hist.  Saracen,  p.  99. 

n  Ludolph.  Hist,  JSthiopic.  et  Comment.  Li.  c.  8.  Renaudot.  Hist. 
Patriarch.  Alex.  p.  4S0,  &c.  This  opinion,  introduced  into  Egvpt  and 
Europe  by  the  artifice  of  lhe  Copts,  the  pride  of  the  Abyssinians,  the 
fear  and  ignorance  of  the  Turks  and  Arabs,  has  not  even  the  sem- 
blance of  truth.  The  rains  of  Ethiopia  do  not,  in  the  increase  of  the 
Nile,  consult  the  will  of  the  monarch.  If  the  river  approaches  at 
Napala,  within  three  days'  journey  of  the  Red  sea,  (see  D'Anville'g 
Maps,) a  canal  that  should  divert  its  course  would  demand,  and  most 
probably  surpass,  the  power  of  the  Csesars. 

t>  The  Abyssinians,  who  still  preserve  the  features  and  olive  com 
plexion  of  the  Arabs,  afford  a  proof  that  two  thousand  years  are  not 
sufficient  to  change  the  colour  of  the  human  race.  The  Nubians,  an 
African  race,  are  pure  negroes,  as  black  as  those  of  Senegal  or  Con- 
go, with  flat  noses,  thick  lips,  and  woollv  hair.  (Buffnn,  Hist.  Natu- 
relle.tom.  v.  p  117. 143,144. 166.219.  edit,  in  12mo,  Paris,  1769.)  The 
ancients  beheld,  without  much  attention,  the  extraordinary  pheno- 
menon which  has  exercised  the  philosophers  and  theologians  of  mo- 
dern limes. 

p  Asseman.  Bibliot.  Orient,  torn.  i.  p.  329. 

q  The  Christianity  of  the  Nubians,  A.  D.  1153,  is  attested  by  the 
sheriff  al  Edrisi,  falsely  described  under  the  name  of  the  Nubian 
geographer,  (p.  IS.)  who  represents  them  as  a  nation  of  Jacobin  s.  Tlio 
rays  of  historical  lishl  that  twinkle  in  the  history  of  Renaudot  (p. 
178.  220.  224.  281.  286.  405.  434.  451.  464.)  are  all  previous  to  this  tcra. 
See  the  modern  state  in  the  Letlres  Edifiantes  (Recueil  iv.)  and 
Bnsching.  (lorn.  ix.  p.  152 — 159.  par  Berenger.) 

r  The  abuna  is  improperly  dignified  by  the  Latins  with  the  title 
of  patriarch.  The  Abyssinians  acknowledge  only  the  four  patriarchs, 
and  their  chief  is  no  more  than  a  metropolitan  or  national  primate. 
(Ludolph.  Hist.  Alhiopic.  et  Comment.  1.  iii.  c.  7.)   The  seven  bish. 
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hood;  the  patriarch  supplies  each  vacancy  with  an 
Egyptian  monk ;  and  the  character  of  a  stranger  appears 
more  venerable  in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  less  dan- 
gerous in  those  of  the  monarch.  In  the  sixih  century, 
■when  the  schism  of  Egypt  was  confirmed,  the  rival 
chiefs,  with  their  patrons,  Justinian  and  Theodora, 
strove  to  outstrip  each  other  in  the  conquest  of  a  remote 
and  independent  province.  The  industry  of  the  em- 
press was  again  victorious,  and  the  pious  Theodora 
has  established  in  that  sequestered  church  the  faith 
and  discipline  of  the  Jacobites.'  Encompassed  on  all 
sides  by  the  enemies  of  their  religion,  the  ^Ethiopians 
slept  near  a  thousand  years,  forgetful  of  the  world,  by 
whom  they  were  forgotten.    They  wore  awakened  by 

„,    _  the  Portuguese,  who,  turning  the  south- 

The  Piirtn>TMPS9  /.  i  ■ 

In  Abyssinia,  em  promontory  of  Africa,  appeared  in 
A.  D.  1525—  India  and  the  Red  sea,  as  if  they  had 
15o3,  &c.  descended  through  the  air  from  a  distant 
planet.  In  the  first  moments  of  their  interview,  the 
subjects  of  Rome  and  Alexandria  observed  the  resem- 
blance, rather  than  the  difference,  of  their  faith;  and 
each  nation  expected  the  most  important  benefits  from 
an  alliance  with  their  christian  brethren.  In  '.hrir 
lonely  situation,  the  ..Ethiopians  had  almost  relapsed 
into  the  savage  life.  Their  vessels,  which  had  traded 
to  Ceylon,  scarcely  presumed  to  navigate  the  rivers 
of  Africa;  the  ruins  of  Axume  were  deserted,  the  na- 
tion was  scattered  in  villages,  and  the  emperor,  a  pom- 
pous name,  was  content,  both  in  peace  and  war,  with 
the  immovable  residence  of  a  camp.  Conscious  of 
their  own  indigence,  the  Abyssinians  had  formed  the 
rational  project  of  importing  the  arts  and  ingenuity  of 
Europe  and  their  ambassadors  at  Rome  and  Lisbon 
were  instructed  to  solicit  a  colony  of  smiths,  carpen- 
ters, tilers,  masons,  printers,  surgeons,  and  physicians, 
for  the  use  of  their  country.  But  the  public  danger 
soon  called  for  the  instant  and  effectual  aid  of  arms 
and  soldiers,  to  defend  an  unwarlike  people  from  the 
barbarians  who  ravaged  the  inland  country,  and  the 
Turks  and  Arabs  who  advanced  from  the  sea-coast  in 
more  formidable  array.  ./Ethiopia  was  saved  by  four 
hundred  and  fifty  Portuguese,  who  displayed  in  the 
field  the  native  valour  of  Europeans,  and  the  artificial 
powers  of  the  musket  and  cannon.  In  a  moment  of 
terror,  the  emperor  bad  promised  to  reconcile  himself 
and  his  subjects  to  the  catholic  faith;  a  Latin  patriarch 
represented  the  supremacy  of  the  pope;"  the  empire, 
enlarged  in  a  tenfold  proportion,  was  supposed  to  con- 
tain more  gold  than  the  mines  of  America ;  and  the 
wildest  hopes  of  avarice  and  zeal  were  built  on  the 
willing  submission  of  the  christians  of  Africa. 
Mission  of  the  ^ut  tne  vows  which  pain  had  extorted, 
Jesuits,  were  forsworn  on  the  return  of  health.  The 
A.D.  ioo7.  Abyssinians  still  adhered  with  unshaken 
constancy  to  the  Monophysite  faith  ;  their  languid  belief 
was  inflamed  by  the  exercise  of  dispute  ;  they  branded 
the  Latins  with  the  names  of  Arians  and  Nestorians, 
and  imputed  the  adoration  of  four  gods,  to  those  who 
separated  the  two  natures  of  Christ.  Fremona,  a  place 
of  worship,  or  rather  of  exile,  was  assigned  to  the 
Jesuit  missionaries.  Their  skill  in  the  liberal  and 
mechanic  arts,  their  theological  learning,  and  the -de- 
cency of_  their  manners,  inspired  a  barrerr  esteem  ;  but 


ops  of  Renaudot,  (p.  511.)  who  existed  A.  I).  1131,  are  unknown  to 
the  historian. 

■  I  know  not  why  Assemannus  (Bibliot.  Orient,  torn.  ii.  p.  3S4.) 
should  call  in  question  tiiese  probable  missions  of  Theodora  into 
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456.  463.  475.  43^.  511. 
mind  of  Ludolphus  w: 

t  Ludolph.  Hist.  JEl 
now  exercised  by  the 
the  Armenians.  Wha 
the  industry  of  Europe 

u  John  Bermuilez, 
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"lit  notices  of  Abrssinia  till  the  year 
at  (p,  336. 341.  3S1,  382.  405.  443,  &c.  452. 
9.  5G4.)  from  the  Coptic  writers.  The 
rfect  blank. 

iv.  c.  5.  The  most  necessary  arts  are 
Jews,  and  the  foreign  trade  is  in  the  hands  of 
it  Gregory  principally  admired  and  envied  was 

whoso  relation,  printed  at  Lisbon,  1569,  was 
Ii  by  Purchas,  (Pilgrims,  1.  vii.  c.  7.  p.  1 149,  fee.) 
French  by  La  Croze.,  (Chrislianjsme  d'Elhiopie, 
e  io  curious;  but  the  author  may  be  suspected 


of  deceiving  Abyssinia,  Rome,  and  Portugal.  His  titl»'to  the  rank  of 
patriarch  is  dark  and  doubtful,  (Ludolph.  Comment.  No  101.  p.  4?3.) 


they  were  not  endowed  with  the  gifts  of  miracles,1  and 
they  vainly  solicited  a  reinforcement  of  European 
troops.  The  patience  and  dexterity  of  forty  years  at 
length  obtained  a  more  favourable  audience,  and  two 
emperors  of  Abyssinia  were  persuaded  that  Rome  could 
ensure  the  temporal  and  everlasting  happiness  of  her 
votaries.  The  first  of  these  royal  converts  lost  his 
crown  and  his  life  ;  and  the  rebel  army  was  sanctified 
by  the  abuna,  who  hurled  an  anathema  at  the  apostate, 
and  absolved  his  subjects  from  their  oath  of  fidelity. 
The  fate  of  Zadcnghel  was  revenged  by  the  courage 
and  fortune  of  Susneus,  who  ascended  the  throne  un- 
der the  name  of  Segued,  and  more  vigorously  prose- 
cuted the  pious  enterprise  of  bis  kinsman.  After  the 
amusement  of  some  unequal  combats  between  the 
Jesuits  and  his  illiterate  priests,  the  emperor  declared 
himself  a  proselyte  to  the  synod  of  Cbalcedon,  pre- 
suming that  bis  clergy  and  people  would  embrace 
without  delay  the  religion  cf  their  prince.  The  liberty 
of  choiep  was  succeeded  by  a  law,  which  imposed, 
under  pain  of  death,  the  belief  of  the  two  natures  of 
Christ:  the  Abyssinians  were  enjoined  to  work  and 
to  play  rn  the  sabbath  ;  and  Segued,  in  the  face  of 
Europe  and  Africa,  renounced  his  connexion  with  the 
Alexandrian  church.  A  Jesuit,  Alphonso  Conversion  of 
Mendez.  the.  catholic  patriarch  of  jEthio-  the  emperor, 
pia,  accepted  in  the  name  cf  Urban  VIII.  A.  D.  1026. 
the  homage  and  abjuration  of  his  penitent.  "I  con- 
fess," said  the  emperor  on  bis  knee,  "  I  confess  that 
the  pope  is  the  vicar  of  Christ,  the  successor  of  St. 
Peter,and  the  sovereign  of  the  world.  To  him  I  swear 
true  obedience,  and  at  his  fief  I  offer  my  person  and 
kingdom."  A  similar  oath  was  repeated  by  his  son, 
his  brother,  the  clergy,  the  nobles,  and  even  the  ladies 
of  the  court:  the  Latin  patriarch  was  invested  with 
honours  and  vt  ealth  ;  and  his  missionaries  erected  their 
churches  or  citadels  in  the  most  convenient  stations 
of  the  empire.  The  Jesuits  themselves  deplore  the 
fatal  indiscretion  of  their  chief,  who  forgot  the  mild- 
ness of  the  gospel  and  the  policy  of  his  order,  to  intro- 
duce with  hasty  violence  the  liturgy  of  Rrme  and  the 
inquisition  of  Portugal.  He  condemned  the  ancient 
practice  of  circumcision,  which  health  raiher  than  su- 
perstition had  first  invented  in^  the  climate  of  ./Ethio- 
pia.? A  new  baptism,  a  new  ordination,  was  inflicted 
on  the  natives;  and  they  trembled  with  horror  when 
the  most  holy  of  the  dead  were  torn  from  their  graves, 
when  the  most  illustrious  of  the  living  were  excom- 
municated bv  a  foreign  priest.  In  the  defence  of  their 
religion  and  liberty,  the  Abyssinians  rose  in  arms,  with 
desperate  but  unsuccessful  zeal.  Five  rebellions  were 
extinguished  in  the  blood  of  the  insurgents  :  two  abu- 
lias were  slain  in  battle,  whole  legions  wi  re  slaughter- 
ed in  the  field,  or  suffocated  in  their  caverns;  and  nei- 
ther merit,  nor  rank,  nor  sex,  could  save  from  an 
ignominious  death  the  enemies  of  Rome.  But  the 
victorious  monarch  was  finally  subdued  by  the  con- 
stancy of  the  nation,  of  his  mother,  of  his  son,  and  of 
his  most  faithful  friends.  Segued  listened  to  the  voice 
of  pity,  <f  reason,  perhaps  of  fear;  and  his  edict  of 
liberty  of  conscience  instantly  revealed  the  tyranny 
and  weakness  of  the  Jesuits.  On  the  death  of  his 
father,  Basilides  expelled  the  Latin  patriarch,  and  re- 
stored to  the  wishes  of  the  nation  the  faith  and  disci- 


i  Religio  Romana  ....  nec  precibus  palrum  nec  miraculis  ab  ip- 
sis  editis  suffulciebatur,  is  the  uncontradicted  assurance  of  the  devout 
emperor  Susneus  to  his  patriarch  Mendez  ;  (Ludolph.  Commem.  No. 

p.  529.)  and  such  assurances  should  be  preciously  kept,  as  an 
antidote  against  any  marvellous  legends. 

y  Tarn  aware  how  tender  is  the  question  of  circumcision.  Yet  I 
will  affirm,  1.  That  the  /Ethiopians  have  a  physical  reason  for  the 
circumcision  of  males,  and  even  of  females.  (Kecherches  Philoso- 
phiques,  stir  les  Americains,  torn,  ii.)  2.  That  it  was  practised  in 
./Ethiopia  long  before  the  introduction  of  Judaism  or  Christianity. 
(Herodot.  1.  ii.'c.  104.  Marshall),  Canon.  Chron.  p.  72,  73.)  "Infantes 
circunicidunt  ob  cousuetudinem  nod  ob  Judaismum,"  says  Gregory 
the  Abyssinian  priest,  (apud  Fabric.  Lux  Christiana,  p.  720.)  Yet, 
in  the  heal  of  dispute,  ihe  Portuguese  were  sometimes  branded  with 
the  name  of  xneirenmcised.  (La  Croze,  p.  80.  Ludolph.  Hist,  and 
Comment.  1.  iii.  c.  1.) 
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pline  of  Egypt.  The  Monophysite  churchps  resounded 
with  a  song  of  triumph,  "  that  the  sheep  cf  .(Ethiopia 
Final  expulsion  were  now  delivered  from  the  hyaenas  of 
of  ihe  Jesuits,  the  we>t;"  and  ihe  gates  of  that  solitary 
A.  D.  1632, 4c  rea]m  WPre  fr  r  eVer  shut  against  the  arts, 
the  science,  and  the  fanaticism  of  Europe.1 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Plan  of  the  four  last  volumes. — Succession  and  charac- 
ters of  the  Greeh  emperors  of  Constantinople,  from  the 
time  of  Heraclius  to  the  Latin  conquest. 

Defects  of  the  I  have  now  deduced  from  Trajnn  to 
Byzantine  his-  Constantine,  from  Constantine  to  Herac- 
lory-  lius,  the  regular  series  of  the  Roman 

emperors;  and  faithfully  exposed  the  prosperous  and 
adverse  fortunes  of  their  reigns.  Five  centuries  of  the 
decline  and  fall  of  the  empire  have  already  elap>ed  ; 
but  a  period  of  more  than  eight  hundred  years  still 
separates  me  from  the  term  of  my  labours,  the  taking 
of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks.  Should  I  persevere 
in  the  same  course,  a  prolix  and  slender  thread  would 
be  spun  through  many  a  volume,  nor  would  the  patient 
reader  find  an  adequate  reward  of  instruction  or  amuse- 
ment. At  every  step,  as  we  sink  deeper  in  the  decline 
and  fall  of  the  eastern  empire,  the  annals  of  each  suc- 
ceeding reign  would  impose  a  more  ungrateful  and 
melancholy  task.  These  annals  must  continue  to  re- 
peat a  tedious  and  uniform  tale  of  weakness  and  mise- 
ry ;  the  natural  connexion  of  causes  and  events  would 
be  broken  bv  frequent  and  hasty  transitions,  and  a  mi- 
nute accumulation  of  circumstances  must  destroy  the 
light  and  effect  of  those  general  pictures  which  com- 
pose the  use  and  ornament  of  a  remote  history.  From 
the  time  of  Heraclins,  the  Byzantine  theatre  is  con- 
tracted and  darkened  ;  the  line  of  empire,  which  had 
been  defined  by  the  laws  of  Justinian  and  the  arms  of 
Belisarius,  recedes  on  all  sides  from  our  view:  the 
Roman  name,  the  proper  subject  of  our  inquiries,  is 
reduced  to  a  narrow  corner  of  Europe,  to  the  lonely  [ 
suburbs  of  Constantinople;  and  the  fate  of  the  Greek 
empire  has  been  compared  to  that  cf  the  Rhine,  which 
loses  itself  in  the  sands,  before  its  waters  can  mingle 
with  the  ocean.  The  scale  of  dominion  is  diminished 
to  our  view  bv  the  distance  of  time  and  place  :  nor  is 
the  loss  of  external  splendour  compensated  by  the 
nobler  gifts  of  virtue  and  genius.  In  the  last  moments 
of  her  decay,  Constantinople  was  doubtless  more  opu- 
lent and  populous  than  Athens  at  her  most  flourishing; 
tera,  when  a  scanty  sum  of  six  thousand  talents,  or 
twelve  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling1,  was  pos- 
sessed by  twemv-one  thousand  male  citizens  of  an 
adult  age.  But  each  of  these  citizens  was  a  free  man, 
who  dared  to  assert  the  liberty  of  his  thoughts,  words, 
and  actions  ;  whose  person  and  property  were  guarded 
by  equal  law;  and  who  exercised  his  independent  vote 
in  the  government  of  the  republic.  Their  numbers 
seem  to  he  multiplied  hy  the  strong,  and  various  dis- 
criminations of  character:  under  the  shield  of  free- 
dom, on  the  wings  of  emulation  and  vanity,  each 
Athenian  aspired  to  the  level  of  the  national  dignity  : 
from  this  commanding  eminence,  some,  chosen  spirits 
soared  beyond  the  reach  of  a  vulgar  eye  ;  and  the 


z  Th=  three  pr.^testant  historians,  Ludolphus,  (Hist,  .SJthiopica, 
Francofurt,  1GS1 ;  Coinmentarius,  1691  ;  Kelalio  Nova,  &c.  1693,  in 
folio.)  Geddes,  (Church  History  of -Ethiopia,  London,  1696,  in  8vo.) 
and  La  Croze,  (Hist,  dil  Christianisme  d'Elhiopie  el  d'Armenie,  La 
Have,  1739,  in  l*2mo.)  have  drawn  their  principal  materials  from  the 
Jesuits,  especially  from  the  general  history  of  Tellez,  published  in 
Portuguese  al  Coimbra,  1660.  We  might  be  surprised  at  their  frank- 
ness: but  their  most  flagitious  vice,  the  spirit  of  persecution,  was  in 
their  eyes  their  most  meritorious  virtue.  Ludolphus  possessed  some, 
though  a  slight,  advantage  from  the  .-Ethiopic  language,  and  the  per- 
scnal  conversation  of  Greg  'ry,  a  free-spirited  Abyssinian  priest,  whom 
he  invited  from  Borne  to  the  court  of  Saxe-Goiha.  See  the  Tneologia 
.F.ihiopica  of  Gregory,  in  Fabricius.  Lux  Evanjelii,  p.  716  -T'SA 


chances  of  superior  merit  in  a  great  and  populous 
kingdom,  as  they  are  proved  by  experience,  would 
excuse  the  computation  of  imaginary  millions.  The 
territories  of  Athens,  Sparta,  and  their  allies,  do  not 
exceed  a  moderate  province  of  France  or  England: 
but  after  the  trophies  of  Salamis  and  Plataea.  they  ex- 
pand in  our  fancy  to  the  gigantic  size  of  Asia,  which 
had  been  trampled  under  the  feet  of  the  victorious 
Greeks.  But  the  subjects  of  the  Byzantine  empire, 
who  assume  and  dishonour  the  names  both  of  Greeks 
and  Romans,  present  a  dead  uniformity  of  abject  vices, 
which  are  neither  softened  by  the  weakness  of  human- 
ity, nor  animated  by  the  vigour  of  memorable  crimes. 
The  free  men  of  antiquity  might  repeat  with  generous 
enthusiasm  the  sentence  of  Homer,  "that  on  the  first 
day  of  his  servitude,  the  captive  is  deprived  of  one 
half  of  his  manly  virtue."  But  the  poet  had  only 
seen  the  effects  r  f  civil  or  domestic  slavery,  nor  could 
he  foretell  that  the  second  moieiy  of  manhood  must  be 
annihilated  by  the  spiritual  despotism,  which  shackles, 
not  only  the  actions,  but  even  the  thoughts,  of  the 
prostrate  votary.  By  this  double  yoke,  the  Greeks 
were  oppressed  under  the  successors  of  Heraclius,  the 
tyrant;  a  law  of  eternal  justice  was  degraded  by  the 
vices  of  his  subjects;  and  on  the  throne,  in  the  camp, 
in  the  schools,  we  search,  perhaps  with  fruitless  dili- 
gence, the  names  and  charactets  that  may  deserve  to  be 
rescued  from  oblivion.  Nor  are  the  defects  of  the  sub- 
ject compensated  by  the  skill  and  variety  of  the  pain- 
ters. Of  a  space  of  eight  hundred  years,  the  four  first 
centuries  are  overspread  with  a  cloud  interrupted  by 
seme  faint  and  broken  rays  of  historic  light :  in  the 
lives  of  the  emperors,  from  Maurice  to  Alexius,  Basil 
the  Macedonian  has  alone  been  the  theme  of  a  separate 
work  ;  and  the  absence,  or  loss,  or  imperfection  of  con- 
temporary evidence,  must  be  poorly  supplied  hy  the 
doubtful  authority  of  more  recent  compilers.  The  four 
last  centuries  are  exempt  from  the  reproach  of  penury; 
vi nd  with  the  Comnenian  family,  the  historic  muse  of 
Constantinople  again  revives,  but  her  apparel  is  gaudy, 
her  motions  are  without  elegance  or  grace.  A  succes- 
sion of  priests,  or  courtiers,  treads  in  each  other's  foot- 
steps in  the  same  path  of  servitude  and  superstition  : 
their  views  are  narrow,  their  judgment  is  feeble  or 
corrupt;  and  we  close  the  volume  of  copious  barren- 
ness, still  ignorant  of  the  causes  of  events,  the  charac- 
ters of  the  actors,  and  the  manners  of  the  times,  which 
they  celebrate  or  deplore.  The  observation  Which  has 
been  applied  to  a  man.  may  be  extended  to  a  whole 
people,  that  the  energy  of  the  sword  is  communicated 
to  the  pen  ;  and  it  will  be  found  by  experience,  that 
the  tone  of  history  will  rise  or  fall  with  the  spirit  of 
the  age. 

From  these  considerations,  I  should 
have  abandoned  without  regret  the  Greek 
slaves  and  their  servile  historians,  had  I 
not  reflected  that  the  fate  of  the  Byzan- 
tine monarchy  is  passively  connected  with  the  most 
splendid  and  important  revolutions  which  have  chang- 
ed the  state  of  the  world.  The  space  of  the  lost  pro- 
vinces was  immediately  replenished  with  new  colonies 
and  rising  kingdoms:  the  active  virtues  of  peace  and 
war  deserted  from  the  vanquished  to  the  victorious 
nations;  and  it  is  in  their  origin  and  conquests,  in 
their  religion  and  government,  that  we  must  explore 
the  causes  and  effects  of  the  decline  and  fall  of  the 
eastern  empire.  Nor  will  this  scope  of  narrative,  the 
riches  and  variety  of  these  materials,  be  incompatible 
with  the  unity  of  design  and  composition.  As,  in  his 
daily  prayers,  ihe  mussulman  of  Fez  or  Delhi  still 
turns  his  face  towards  the  temple  of  Mecca,  the  histo- 
rian's eye  shall  be  always  fixed  .  n  the  city  of  Constan- 
tinople. The  excursive  line  ma)'  embrace  the  wilds  ot 
Arabia  and  Tartarv,  but  the  circle  will  be  ultimately  re- 
duced to  the  decreasing  limit  of  the  Roman  monarchy. 

On  this  principle  I  shall  now  establish  p)an  „f  tnl>  four 
the  plan  of  the  four  last  volumes  of  the    last  volumes. 
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present  work.  The  first  chapter  will  contain,  in  a  re- 
gular series,  the  emperors  who  reigned  at  Constanti- 
nople during  a  period  of  six  hundred  years,  from  the 
days  of  Heraclius  to  the  Latin  conquest:  a  rapid  ab- 
stract, which  may  he  supported  by  general  appeal  to 
the  order  and  text  of  the  original  historians.  In  this 
introduction,  I  shall  confine  myself  to  the  revolutions 
of  the  throne,  the  succession  of  families,  the  personal 
characters  of  the  Greek  princes,  the  mode  of  their  life 
and  death,  the  maxims  and  influence  of  their  domestic 
government,  and  the  tendency  of  their  reign  to  accele- 
rate or  suspend  the  downfall  of  the  eastern  empire. 
Such  a  chronological  review  will  serve  to  illustrate 
the  various  argument  of  the  subsequent  chapters;  and 
each  circumstance  of  the  eventful  story  of  the  barba- 
rians will  adapt  itself  in  a  proper  place  to  the  Byzan- 
tine annals.  The  internal  state  of  the  empire,  and  the 
dangerous  heresy  of  the  Paulicians,  which  shook  the 
east  and  enlightened  the  west,  will  be  the  subject  of 
two  separate  chapters  ;  but  these  inquiries  must  be 
postponed  till  our  further  progress  shall  have  opened 
the  view  of  the.  world  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries 
of  the  christian  a?ra.  After  this  foundation  of  Byzan- 
tine history,  the  following  nations  will  pass  before  our 
eyes,  and  each  will  occupy  the  space  to  which  it  may 
be  entitled  by  greatness  or  merit,  or  the  degree  of  con- 
nexion with  the  Roman  world  and  the  present  age. 

I.  The  Franks;  a  general  appellation  which  includes 
all  the  barbarians  of  France,  Italy,  and  Germany,  who 
were  united  by  the  sword  and  sceptre  of  Charlemagne. 
The  persecution  of  images  and  their  votaries,  separated 
Rome  and  Italy  from  the  Byzantine  throne,  and  pre- 
pared the  restoration  of  the  Roman  empire  in  the  west. 

II.  The  Arabs  or  Saracens.  Three  ample  chapters 
will  be  devoted  to  this  curious  and  interesting  object. 
In  the  first,  after  a  picture  of  the  country  and  its  inha- 
bitants, I  shall  investigate  the  character  of  Mahomet; 
the  character,  religion,  and  success  of  the  prophet.  In 
the  second  I  shall  lead  the  Arabs  to  the  conquest  of 
Syria,  Egypt,  and  Africa,  the  provinces  of  the  Roman 
empire;  nor  can  I  check  their  victorious  carper  till 
they  have  overthrown  the  monarchies  of  Persia  and 
Spain.  In  the  third  I  shall  inquire  how  Constantino- 
ple and  Europe  were  saved  by  the  luxury  and  arts, 
the  division  and  decay,  of  the  empire  of  the  caliphs. 
A  single  chapter  will  include,  III.  The  Bulgarians, 
IV.  Hungarians,  and  V.  Russians,  who  assaulted  by 
sea  or  by  land  the  provinces  and  the  capital  ;  but  the 
last  of  these,  so  important  in  their  present  greatness, 
will  excite  some  curiosity  in  their  origin  and  infancy. 
VI.  The  Normans;  cr  rather  the  private  adventures 
of  that  warlike  people,  who  founded  a  powerful  king- 
dom in  Apulia  and  Sicily,  shook  the  throne  of  Con- 
stantinople, displayed  the  trophies  of  chivalry,  and 
almost  realized  the  wonders  of  romance.  VII.  The 
Latins;  the  subjects  of  the  pope,  the  nations  of  the 
west,  who  enlisted  under  the  banner  of  the  cross  for 
the  recovery  or  relief  of  the  holy  sepulchre.  The 
Greek  emperors  were  terrified  and  preserved  by  the 
myriads  of  pilgrims  who  marched  to  Jerusalem  with 
Godfrey  of  Bouillon  and  the  peers  of  Christendom. 
The  second  and  third  crusades  trod  in  the  footsteps  of 
the  first;  Asia  and  Europe  were  mingled  in  a  sacred 
war  of  two  hundred  years ;  and  the  christian  powers 
were  bravely  resisted,  and  finally  expelled,  by  Saladin 
and  the  Mamalukes  of  Egypt.  In  these  memorable 
crusades,  a  fleet  and  army  of  French  and  Venetians 
were  diverted  from  Syria  to  the  Thracian  Bosphorus: 
they  assaulted  the  capital,  they  subverted  the  Greek 
monarchy  :  and  a  dynasty  of  Latin  princes  were  seated 
near  three  score  years  on  the  throne  of  Constantine. 
VIII.  The  Greeks  themselves,  during  this  period  of 
captivity  and  exile,  must  be  considered  as  a  foreign 
nation  ;  the  enemies,  and  again  the  sovereigns,  of  Con- 
stantinople. Misfortune  had  rekindled  a  spark  of  na- 
tional virtue;  and  the  imperial  series  may  be  continued 
with  some  dignity  from  the  restoration  to  the  Turkish 


conquest.  IX.  The  Moguls  and  Tartars.  By  the 
arms  of  Zingis  and  his  descendants,  the  globe  was 
shaken  from  China  to  Poland  and  Greece:  the  sultans 
were  overthrown:  the  caliphs  fell,  and  the  Caesars 
trembled  on  their  throne.  The  victories  of  Timour 
suspended  above  fifty  years  the  final  ruin  of  the  By- 
zantine empire.  X.  I  have  already  noticed  the  first 
appearance  of  the  Turks;  and  the  names  of  the  fathers, 
of  Seljuk  and  Uthnian,  discriminate  the  two  successive 
dynasties  of  the  nation,  which  emerged  in  the  eleventh 
century  from  the  Scythian  wilderness.  The  former 
established  a  potent  and  splendid  kingdom  from  the 
banks  of  the  Oxus  to  Antioch  and  Nice;  and  the  first 
crusade  was  provoked  by  the  violation  of  Jerusalem 
and  the  danger  of  Constantinople.  From  an  humble 
origin,  the  Ottomans  arose,  the  scourge  and  terror  of 
Christendom.  Constantinople  was  besieged  and  taken 
by  Mahomet  II.,  and  his  triumph  annihilates  the  rem- 
nant, the  image,  the  title,  of  the  Roman  empire  in  the 
east.  The  schism  of  the  Greeks  will  be  connected 
with  their  last  calamities,  and  the  restoration  of  learn- 
ing in  the  western  world.  I  shall  return  from  the  cap- 
tivity of  the  new,  to  the  ruins  of  ancient,  Rome  :  and 
the  venerable  name,  the  interesting  theme,  will  shed  a 
lay  of  glory  on  the  conclusion  of  my  labours. 


The  emperor  Heraclius  had  punished  Second  marriage 
a  tyrant  and  ascended  his  throne;  and    and  deaih  of 
the  memory  of  his  reign  is  perpetuated  Heraclius. 
by  the  transient  conquest  and  irreparable  Joss  of  the 
eastern  provinces.    After  the  death  of  Eudocia,  his 
first  wife,  he  disobeyed  the  patriarch,  and  violated  the 
laws,  by  his  second  marriage  with  his  niece  Martina; 
and  the  superstition  of  the  Greeks  beheld  the  judgment 
of  heaven  in  the  diseases  of  the  father,  and  the  defor- 
mity of  his  offspring.    But  the  opinion  of  an  illegiti- 
mate birth  is  sufficient  to  distract  the  choice,  and 
loosen  the  obedience,  of  the  people;  the  amhition  of 
Martina  was  quickened  by  maternal  love,  and  perhaps 
by  the  envy  of  a  stepmother;  and  the  aged  husband 
was  too  feeble  to  withstand  the  arts  of  conjugal  allure- 
ments.   Constantine,  his  eldest  son,  enjoyed  in  a  ma- 
ture age  the  title  of  Augustus;  hut  the  weakness  of 
his  constitution  required  a  colleague  and  a  guardian, 
and  he  yielded  with  secret  reluctance  to  the  partition 
of  the  empire.    The  senate  was  sum-     A.  D.  638. 
moned  to  the  palace  to  ratify  or  attest       Ju'y  4- 
the  association  of  Heracleonas,  the  son  of  Martina  ; 
the  imposition  of  the  diadem  was  consecrated  by  the 
prayer  and  blessing  of  the  patriarch  ;  the  senators  and 
patricians  adored  the  majesty  of  the  great  <  mperor  and 
the  partnprs  of  his  reign  ;  and  as  soon  as  the  doors 
were  thrown  open,  they  were  hailed  by     a.  D.  639. 
the  tumultuary  but  important  voice  of  the  January, 
soldiers.    After  an  interval  of  five  months,  the  pom- 
pous ceremonies  which  formed  the  essence  of  the  By- 
zantine state  were  celebrated  in  the  cathedral  and  the 
hippodrome:  the  concord  of  the  royal  brothers,  was 
affectedly  displayed  by  the  younger  leaning  on  the  arm 
of  the  elder ;  and  the  name  of  Martina  was  mingled 
in  the  reluctant  or  venal  acclamations  of  the  people. 
Heraclius  survived  this  association  about     a.  D.  641. 
two  years  :  his  last  testimony  declared      Feb-  U. 
his  two  sons  the  equal  heirs  of  the  eastern  empire,  and 
commanded  them  to  honour  his  widow  Martina  as 
their  mother  and  their  sovereign. 

When  Martina  first  appeared  on  the  constantine  III. 
throne  with  the  name  and  attributes  of  A.  D.  641. 
royalty,  she  was  cheeked  by  a  firm  February, 
though  respectful  opposition  :  and  the  dying  embers 
of  freedom  were  kindled  by  the  brealh  oi  superstitious 
prejudice.  "  We  reverence,"  exclaimed  the  voice  of 
a  citizen,  "we  reverence  the  mother  of  our  princes; 
but  to  those  princes  alone  our  obedience  is  due  ;  and 
Constantine,  the  elder  emperor,  is  of  age  to  sustain, 
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in  his  own  hands,  the  weight  of  the  sceptre.  Your 
sex  is  excluded  by  nature  from  the  toils  of  government. 
How  could  you  combat,  how  could  you  answer,  the 
barbarians,  who,  with  hostile  or  friendly  intentions, 
may  approach  the  royal  city  1  May  heaven  avert  from 
the  Roman  republic  this  national  disgrace,  which 
would  provoke  the  patience  of  the  slaves  of  Persia  !" 
Martina  descended  from  the  throne  with  indignation, 
and  sought  a  refuge  in  the  female  apartment  of  the  pa- 
lace. The  reign  of  Constantine  the  third  lasted  only 
one  hundred  and  three  days:  he  expired  in  the  thirti- 
eth year  of  his  age,  and  although  his  life  had  been  a 
long  malady,  a  belief  was  entertained  that  poison  had 
been  the  means,  and  his  cruel  stpp-mother  the  author, 
Heracieonas  of  his  untimely  fate.  Martina  reaped  in- 
A.  D.  641.  deed  the  harvest  of  his  death,  and  assu- 
May  25.  mecj  t|)e  government  in  the  name  of  the 
surviving  emppror ;  but  the  incestuous  widow  of  He- 
raclius  was  universally  abhorred;  the  jealousy  of  the 
people  was  awakened,  and  the  two  orphans  whom 
Constantine  had  left,  became  the  objects  of  the  public 
care.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  son  of  Martina,  who 
was  no  more  than  fifteen  years  of  age,  was  taught  to 
declare  himself  the  guardian  of  his  nephews,  one  of 
whom  he  had  presented  at  the  baptismal  font:  it  was 
in  vain  that  he  swore  on  the  wood  of  the  true  cross,  to 
defend  them  against  all  their  enemies.  On  his  death- 
bed, the  late  emperor  had  despatched  a  trusty  servant 
to  arm  the  troops  and  provinces  of  the  east,  in  the 
defence  of  his  helpless  children  :  the  eloquence  and 
liberality  of  Valentin  had  been  successful,  and  from 
his  camp  of  Chalcedon,  he  boldly  demanded  the  pun- 
ishment of  the  assassins,  and  the  restoration  of  the 
lawful  heir.  The  licence  of  the  soldiers,  who  devour- 
ed the  grapes  and  drank  the  wine  of  their  Asiatic  vine- 
yards, provoked  the  citizens  of  Constantinople  against 
the  domestic  authors  of  their  calamities,  and  the  dome 
of  St.  Sophia  re-echoed,  not  with  prayers  and  hymns, 
but  with  the  clamours  and  imprecations  of  an  enraged 
multitude.  At  their  imperious  command,  Heracieonas 
appeared  in  the  pulpit  with  the  eldest  of  the  royal 
orphans  ;  Constans  alone  was  saluted  as  emperor  of 
the  Romans,  and  a  crown  of  gold,  which  had  been 
taken  from  the  tomb  of  Heraclius,  was  placed  on  his 
head,  with  the  solemn  benediction  of  the  patriarch. 
But  in  the  tumult  of  joy  and  indignation,  the  church 
was  pillaged,  the  sanctuary  was  polluted  by  a  promis- 
■•uous  crowd  of  Jews  and  barbarians;  and  the  Mono- 
tlielite  Pyrrhus,  a  creature  of  the  empress,  after  drop- 
ping a  protestation  on  the  altar,  escaped  by  a  prudent 
flight  from  the  zeal  of  the  catholics.  A  more  serious 
and  bloody  task  was  reserved  for  the  senate,  who 
derived  a  temporary  strength  from  the  consent  of  the 
soldiers  and  people.  The  spirit  of  Roman  freedom  re- 
vived the  ancient  and  awful  examples  of  the  judgment 
of  tyrants,  and  the  imperial  culprits  were  deposed  and 
Punishment  of   condemned  as  the  authors  of  the  death 

Martina  and  0f  Constantine.  But  the  severity  of  the 
Heracieonas,  c  ,  .     .  ,    J  , 

A.  D.  641.  conscript  lathers  was  stained  by  the  ln- 
September.  discriminate  punishment  of  the  innocent 
and  the  guilty:  Martina  and  Heracieonas  were  sen- 
tenced to  the  amputation,  the  former  of  her  tongue, 
the  latter  of  his  nose;  and  after  this  cruel  execution, 
they  consumed  the  remainder  of  their  days  in  exile 
and  oblivion.  The  Greeks  who  were  capable  of  re- 
flection might  find  some  consolation  for  their  servitude, 
hy  observing  the  abuse  of  power  when  it  was  lodged 
for  a  moment  in  the  hands  of  an  aristocracy. 

Constans  II.  We  shall  imagine  ourselves  transpor- 
A.  D.  641.     ted  five  hundred  years  backwards  to  the 

September.  a2e  nf  tnp  AntonineS,  jf  We  listen  to  the 
oration  which  Constans  II.  pronounced  in  the  twelfth 
year  of  his  age  bpfore  the  Byzantine  senate.  After 
returning  his  thanks  for  the  just  punishment  of  the 
assassins,  who  had  intercepted  the  fairest  hopes  of  his 
father's  reign,  "  By  the  divine  providence,"  said  the 
young  emperor,  "and  by  your  righteous  decree,  Mar- 


tina and  her  incestuous  progeny  have  been  cast  head- 
i  long  from  the  throne.  Your  majesty  and  wisdom  have 
prevented  the  Roman  state  from  degenerating  into  law* 
]  less  tyranny.  I  therefore  exhort  and  beseech  you  to 
j  stand  forth  as  the  counsellors  and  judges  of  the  com- 
)  mon  safety."  The  senators  were  gratified  by- the  re- 
spectful address  and  liberal  donative  of  their  sove- 
reign ;  but  these  servile  Greeks  were  unworthy  and 
regardless  of  freedom  ;  and  in  his  mind,  the  lesson  of 
an  hour  was  quickly  erased  by  the  prejudices  of  the 
age  and  the  habits  of  despotism.  He  retained  only  a 
jealous  fear  lest  the  senate  or  people  should  one  day 
invade  the  right  of  primogeniture,  and  seat  bis  brother 
Theodosius  on  an  equal  throne.  By  the  imposition  of 
holy  orders,  the  grandson  of  Heraclius  was  disquali- 
fied for  the  purple  ;  but  this  ceremony,  which  seemed 
to  profane  the  sacraments  of  the  church,  was  insuffi- 
cient to  appease  the  suspicions  of  the  tyrant,  and  the 
death  of  the  deacon  Theodosius  could  alone  expiate 
the  crime  of  his  royal  birth.  His  murder  was  avenged 
by  the  imprecations  of  the  people,  and  the  assassin, 
in  the  fulness  of  power,  was  driven  from  his  capital 
into  voluntary  and  perpetual  exile.  Constans  embar- 
ked for  Greece  ;  and,  as  if  he  meant  to  retort  the  abhor- 
rence which  he  deserved,  he  is  said,  from  the  imperial 
"•alley,  to  have  spit  against  the  walls  of  his  native 
city.  After  passing  the  walls  at  Athens,  he  sailed  to 
Tarentum  in  Italy,  visited  Rome,  and  concluded  a  long 
pilgiima'ge  of  disgrace  and  sacrilegious  rapine,  by  fix- 
ing his  residence  at  Syracuse.  But  if  Constans  could 
fly  from  his  people,  he  could  not  fly  from  himself. 
The  remorse  of  his  conscience  created  a  phantom  who 
pursued  him  by  land  and  sea,  by  day  and  by  night ;  and 
the  visionary  Theodosius,  presenting  to  his  lips  a  cup 
of  blood,  said,  or  seemed  to  say,  "  Drink,  brother, 
drink  ;"a  sure  emblem  of  the  aggravation  of  his  guilt, 
since  he  had  received  from  the  hands  of  the  deacon 
the  mystic  cup  of  the  blood  of  Christ.  Odious  to 
himself  and  to  mankind,  Constans  perished  by  domes- 
tic, perhaps  by  episcopal,  treason,  in  the  capital  of 
.Sicily.  A  servant  who  waited  in  the  bath,  after  pour- 
ing warm  water  on  his  head,  struck  him  violently  with 
the  vase.  He  fell,  stunned  by  the  blow,  and  suffoca- 
ted by  the  water  ;  and  his  attendants,  w-ho  wondered 
at  the  tedious  delay,  beheld  with  indifference,  the 
corpse  of  their  lifeless  emperor.  The  troops  of  Sicily 
invested  with  the  purple  an  obscure  youth,  whose  in- 
imitable beauty  eluded,  and  it  might  easily  elude,  the 
declining  art  of  the  painters  and  sculptors  of  the  age. 
Constans  had  left  in  the  Byzantine  _,         .  ... 

,  .  ,        ,  ,     .    J,      ,  ConstantinelV- 

palace  three  sons,  the  eldpst  of  whom  Posonatug, 
had  been  clothed  in  his  infancy  with  the  A.  D.  668. 
purple.  When  the  father  summoned  September, 
them  to  attend  his  person  in  Sicily,  these  precious  hos- 
tages were  detained  by  the  Greeks,  and  a  firm  refusal 
informed  him  that  they  were  the  children  of  the  state. 
The  news  of  his  murder  was  conveyed  with  almost 
supernatural  speed  from  Syracuse  to  Constantinople; 
and  Constantine,  the  eldest  of  his  sons,  inherited  his 
throne  without  being  the  heir  of  the  public  hatred. 
His  subjects  contributed,  with  zeal  and  alacrity,  to 
chastise  the  guilt  and  presumption  of  a  province  which 
had  usurped  the  rights  of  the  senate  and  people;  the 
young  emperor  sailed  from  the  Hellespont  with  a 
powerful  fleet;  and  the  legions  of  Rome  and  Carthage 
were  assemhlpd  under  his  standard  in  the  harbour  of 
Syracuse.  The  defeat  of  the  Sicilian  tyrant  was  easy, 
his  punishment  just,  and  his  beauteous  head  was  ex- 
posed in  the  hippodrome:  hut  I  cannot  applaud  the 
clemency  of  a  prince,  who,  among  a  crowd  of  victims, 
condemned  the  son  of  a  patrician,  for  deploring  with 
some  bitterness  the  execution  of  a  virtuous  father. 
The  youth  was  castrated  :  he  survived  the  operation, 
and  the  memory  of  this  indecent  cruelty  is  preserved 
by  the  elevation  of  Germanus  to  the  rank  of  a  patriarch 
and  saint.  After  pouring  this  bloody  libation  on  his 
father's  tomb,  Constantine  returned  to  his  capital,  and 
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the  growth  of  his  young  heard  during  the  Sicilian  voy- 
age, was  announced"  by  the  familiar  surname  of  Pogo- 
natus,  to  the  Grecian  world.  But  his  reign,  like  that 
of  his  predecessor,  was  stained  with  fraternal  discord. 
On  his  two  brothers,  Heraclius  and  Tiberius,  he  had 
bestowed  the  title  of  Augustus:  an  empty  title,  for 
they  continued  to  languish,  without  trust  or  power,  in 
thp  solitude  of  the  palace.  At  their  secret  instigation, 
the  troops  of  the  Anatolian  theme  or  province,  ap- 
proached the  city  on  the  Asiatic  side,  demanded  for 
the  royal  brothers  the  partition  or  exercise  of  sove- 
reignty! and  supported  their  seditious  claim  by  a  theo- 
logical argument.  They  were  christians,  (tliey  cried,) 
and  orthodox  catholics;  the  sincere  votaries  of  the 
holy  and  undivided  Trinity.  Since  there  are  three 
equal  persons  in  heaven,  it  is  reasonable  there  should 
be  three  equal  persons  upon  earth.  The  emperor  in- 
vited these  learned  divines  to  a  friendly  conference,  in 
which  they  might  propose  their  arguments  to  the  si  n- 
ate:  they  obeyed  the  summons,  but  the  prospect  of  their 
bodies  hanging  on  the  gibbet  in  the  suburb  of  Galata, 
reconciled  their  companions  to  the  unity  of  the  reign 
of  Constantine.  He  pardoned  his  brothers,  and  their 
names  were  still  pronounced  in  the  public  acclama- 
tions: but  on  the  repetition  or  suspicion  of  a  similar 
offence,  the  obnoxious  princes  wpre  deprived  of  their 
titles  and  noses,  in  the  presence  of  the  catholic  bishops 
who  were  assembled  at  Constantinople  in  the  sixth 
general  synod.  In  the  close  (f  his  life,  Pogonatus 
was  anxious  only  to  establish  the  right  of  primogeni- 
ture :  the  hair  of  his  two  sons,  Justinian  and  Herac- 
lius, was  offered  on  the  shrine  of  St.  Peter,  as  a  sym- 
bol of  their  spiritual  adoption  by  the  pope;  hut  the 
elder  was  alone  exalted  to  the  rank  of  Augustus,  and 
the  assurance  of  the  empire. 

Justinian  II.  After  the  decease  of  his  father,  the  in- 
A. D.  685.  heritance  of  the-  Roman  world  devolved 
September.  t0  justmian  ij. ;  anc)  lne  name  of  a  tri- 
umphant lawgiver  was  dishonoured  by  the  vices  of  a 
boy,  who  imitated  his  namesake  only  in  the  expensive 
luxury  of  building.  His  passions  were  strong;  his 
understanding  was  feeble;  and  he  was  intoxicated 
with  a  foolish  pride,  that  his  birth  had  given  him  the 
command  of  millions,  of  whom  the  smallest  commu- 
nity would  not  have  chosen  him  for  their  local  magis- 
trate. His  favourite  ministers  were  two  beings  the 
least  susceptible  of  human  sympathy,  a  eunuch  and  a 
monk  :  to  the  one  he  abandoned  the  palace,  to  the 
other  the  finances  ;  the  former  corrected  the  emperor's 
mother  with  a  scourge,  the  latter  suspended  the  insol- 
vent tributaries,  with  their  heads  downwards,  over  a 
slow  and  smoky  fire.  Since  the  days  of  Commodus 
and  Caracalla,  the  cruelty  of  the  Roman  princes  had 
most  commonly  been  the  effect  of  their  fear;  hut  Jus- 
tinian, who  possessed  some  vigour  of  character,  en- 
joyed the  sufferings,  and  braved  the  revenge,  of  his 
subjects,  about  ten  years,  till  the  measure  was  full,  of 
his  crimes  and  of  their  patience.  In  a  dark  dungeon, 
Leontius,  a  general  of  reputation,  had  groaned  above 
three  years,  with  some  of  the  noblest  and  most  de- 
serving of  the  patricians;  he  was  suddenly  drawn 
forth  to  assume  the  government  of  Greece;  and  this 
promotion  of  an  injured  man  was  a  mark  of  the  con- 
tempt rather  than  of  the  confidence  of  his  prince.  As 
lie  was  followed  to  the  port  by  the  kind  offices  of  his 
friends,  Leontins  observed  with  a  sigh  that  he  was  a 
victim  adorned  for  sacrifice,  and  that  inevitable  death 
would  pursue  his  footsteps.  They  ventured  to  reply, 
that  glory  and  empire  might  he  the  recompense  of  a 
generous  resolution;  that  every  order  of  men  abhorred 
the  reign  of  a  monster;  and  that  the  hands  of  two  hun- 
dred, thousand  patriots  expected  only  the  voice  of  a 
leader.  The  night  was  chosen  for  their  deliverance; 
and  in  the  first  effort  of  the  conspirators,  the  praefeet 
was  slain,  and  the  prisons  were  forced  open :  the 
emissaries  of  Leontius  proclaimed  in  every  street, 
"Christians,  to  St.  Sophia!"  and  the  seasonahle  text 
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of  the  patriarch,  "This  is  the  day  of  the  Lord!"  wag 
the  prelude  of  an  inflammatory  sermon.  From  the 
church  the  people  adjourned  to  the  hippodrome:  Jus- 
tinian, in  whose  cause  not  a  sword  had  been  drawn, 
was  dragged  before  these  tumultuary  judges,  and  their 
clamours  demanded  the  instant  death  of  the  tyrant. 
But  Leontius,  who  was  already  clothed  with  the  pur- 
ple, cast  an  eye  of  pity  on  the  prostrate  son  of  his  own 
benefactor  and  of  so  many  emperors.  The  life  of  Justi- 
nian was  spared  ;  the  amputation  of  his  nose,  perhaps 
of  his  tongue,  was  imperfectly  performed  :  the  happy 
flexibility  of  the  Greek  language  could  impose  the 
name  of  Hhinotmetus ;  and  the  mutilated  tyrant  was 
banished  to  Chersona;  in  Crim-Tartary,  a  lonely  settle- 
ment, where  corn,  wine,  and  oil,  were  imported  as 
foreign  luxuries. 

On  the  edge  of  the  Scythian  wilder-  His  exile, 
ness,  Justinian  still  cherished  the  pride  A-  D-  695—705. 
of  his  birth,  and  the  hope  of  his  restoration.  After 
three  years'  exile,  he  received  the  pleasing  intelligence 
that  his  injury  was  avenged  by  a  second  revolution, 
and  that  Leontius  in  his  turn  had  been  dethroned  and 
mutilated  by  the  rebel  Apsimar,  who  assumed  the 
more  respectable  name  of  Tiberius.  But  the  claim  of 
lineal  succession  was  still  formidable  to  a  pleheian 
usurper;  and  his  jealousy  was  stimulated  by  the  com- 
plaints and  charges  of  the  Chersonites,  who  beheld  the 
vices  of  the  tyrant  in  the  spirit  of  the  exile.  With  a  band 
of  followers,  attached  to  his  person  by  common  hope 
or  common  despair,  Justinian  fled  from  the  inhospitable 
shore  to  the  horde  of  the  Chozars,  who  pitched  their 
tents  between  the  Tanais  and  Borysthenes.  The  khan 
entertained  with  pity  and  respect  the  royal  suppliant: 
Phauagoria,  once  an  opulent  city,  on  the  Asiatic  side 
of  the  lake  Mceotis,  was  assigned  for  his  residence; 
and  every  Roman  prejudice  was  stifled  in  his  marriage 
with  the  sister  of  the  barbarian,  who  seems,  however, 
from  the  name  of  Theodora,  to  have,  received  the  sacra- 
ment of  baptism.  But  the  faithless  Chozar  was  soon 
tempted  by  the  gold  if  Constantinople;  and  had  not 
the  design  been  revealed  by  the  conjugal  love  of  Theo- 
dora, her  husband  must  have  been  assassinated,  or  be- 
trayed into  the  power  of  his  enemies.  After  strang- 
ling, with  his  own  hands,  the  two  emissaries  of  the 
khan,  Justinian  sent  back  his  wife  to  hpr  brother,  and 
embarked  on  the  Euxine  in  search  of  new  and  more 
faithful  allies.  His  vessel  wras  assaulted  by  a  violent 
tempest;  and  one  of  his  pious  companions  advised 
him  to  deserve  the  mercy  of  God  by  a  vow  of  general 
forgiveness,  if  he  should  be  restored  to  the  throne. 
"  Of  forgiveness]"  replied  the  intrepid  tyrant:  "  may 
I  perish  this  instant — may  the  Almighty  whelm  me  in 
the  waves — if  I  consent  to  spare  a  single  head  of  my 
enemies!"  He  survived  this  impious  menace,  sailed 
into  the  mouth  of  the  Danube,  trusted  his  person  in 
the  royal  village  of  the  Bulgarians,  and  purchased  the 
aid  of  Terbelis,  a  pagan  conqueror,  by  the  promise  of 
his  daughter  and  a  fair  partition  of  the  treasures  of  the 
empire.  The  Bulgarian  kingdom  extended  to  the  con- 
fines of  Thrace  ;  and  the  two  princes  besieged  Con- 
stantinople at  the  head  of  fifteen  thousand  horse.  Ap- 
simar was  dismayed  by  the  sudden  and  hostile  appa- 
rition of  his  rival,  whose  head  had  been  promised  by 
the  Chozar,  and  of  whose  evasion  he  was  yet  igno- 
rant. After  an  absence  of  ten  years,  the  crimes  of 
Justinian  were  faintly  remembered,  and  the  birth  and 
misfortunes  of  their  hereditary  sovereign  excited  the 
pity  of  the  multitude,  ever  discontented  with  the  ruling 
powers;  and  by  the  active  diligence  of  his  adherents 
he  was  introduced  into  the  city  and  palace  of  Con- 
stantine. 

In  rewarding  his  allies,  and  recalling  jj-is  restoration 
his  wife,  Justinian  displayed  some  sense  and  death, 
of  honour  and  gratitude  ;  and  Terbelis  A'  D-  705— 711- 
retired,  after  sweeping  away  a  heap  of  gold  coin, 
which  he  measured  with  his  Scythian  whip.  But 
never  was  vow  more  religiously  performed  than  the 
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sacred  oath  of  revenge  which  he  had  sworn  amidst  the 
6torms  of  the  Euxine.  The  two  usurpers,  for  I  must 
reserve  the  name  of  tyrant  for  the  conqueror,  were 
dragged  into  the  hippodrome,  the  one  from  his  prison, 
the  other  from  his  palace.  Before  their  execution, 
Leontius  and  Apsimar  were  cast  prostrate  in  chains 
beneath  the  throne  of  the  emperor;  and  Justinian, 
planting  a  foot  on  each  of  their  necks,  contemplated 
above  an  hour  the  chariot-race,  while  the  inconstant 
people  shouted,  in  the  words  of  the  Psalmist,  "  Thou 
shalt  trample  on  the  asp  and  the  basilisk,  cud  nn  the 
lion  and  dragon  shall  thou  set  thy  foot!"  The  uni- 
versal defection  which  he  had  once  experienced  might 
provoke  him  to  repeat  the  wish  of  Caligula,  that  the 
Roman  people  had  but  one  head.  Yet  I  shall  presume 
to  observe,  that  such  a  wish  is  unworthy  of  an  inge- 
nious tyrant,  since  his  revenge  and  crueliy  would  have 
been  extinguished  by  a  single  blow,  instead  of  the 
slow  variety  of  tortures  which  Justinian  inflicted  on 
the  victims  of  his  anger.  His  pleasures  were  inex- 
haustible :  neither  private  virtue  nor  public  service 
could  expiate  the  guilt  of  active,  or  even  passive,  obe- 
dience to  an  established  government;  and  during  the 
six  years  of  his  new  reign,  he  considered  the  axe,  the 
cord,  and  the  rack,  as  the  only  instruments  of  royalty. 
But  his  most  implacable  hatred  was  pointed  against 
the  Chersonites,  who  had  insulted  his  exile,  and  vio- 
lated the  laws  of  hospitality.  Their  remote  situation 
afforded  some  means  of  defence,  or  it.  least  of  escape  ; 
and  a  grievous  tax  was  imposed  on  Constantinople,  to 
supply  the  preparations  of  a  fleet  and  army.  "  All  are 
guilty,  and  all  must  perish,"  was  the  mandate  of  Jus- 
tinian ;  and  the  bloody  execution  was  intrusted  to  his 
favourite  Stephen,  who  was  recommended  by  the  epi- 
thet of  the  savage.  Yet  even  the  savage  Stephen  im- 
perfectly accomplished  the  intentions  of  his  sovereign. 
The  slowness  of  his  attack  allowed  the  greater  part 
of  the  inhabitants  to  withdraw  into  the  country;  and 
the  minister  of  vengeance  contented  himself  with  re- 
ducing the  youth  of  both  sexes  to  a  state  of  servitude, 
with  roasting  alive  seven  of  the  principal  citizens, 
with  drowning  twenty  in  the  sea,  and  with  reserving 
forty-two  in  chains  to  receive  their  doom  from  the 
'nouth  of  the  emperor.  In  their  return,  the  fleet  was 
driven  on  the  rocky  shores  of  Anatolia;  and  Justinian 
applauded  the  obedience  of  the  Euxine,  which  had 
involved  so  many  thousands  of  his  subjects  and  ene- 
mies in  a  common  shipwreck:  but  the  tyrant  was  still 
insatiate  of  blo  id,  and  a  second  expedition  was  com- 
manded to  extirpate  the  remains  of  the  proscribed 
colony.  In  the  short  interval,  the  Chersonites  had  re- 
turned to  their  city,  and  were  prepared  to  die  in  arms  ; 
the  khan  of  the  Chozars  had  renounced  the  cause  of 
his  odious  brother;  the  exiles  of  every  province  were 
assembled  in  Tauris  ;  and  Bardanes,  under  the  name 
of  Philippicus,  was  invested  with  the  purple.  The 
imperial  troops,  unwilling  and  unable  to  perpetrate 
the  revenge  of  Justinian,  escaped  his  revenge  by  ab- 
juring his  allegiance  :  the  fleet,  under  their  new  sove- 
reign, steered  back  a  more  auspicious  course  to  the 
harbours  of  Sinope  and  Constantinople  ;  and  every 
tongue  was  prompt  to  pronounce,  every  hand  to  exe- 
cute, the  death  of  the  tyrant.  Destitute  of  friends,  he 
was  deserted  by  his  barbarian  guards;  and  the  stroke 
of  the  assassin  was  praised  as  an  act  of  patriotism  and 
Roman  virtue.  His  son  Tiberius  had  taken  refuge  in 
a  church  ;  his  aged  grandmother  guarded  the  door; 
and  the  innocent  youth,  suspending  round  his  neck  the 
most  formidable  relics,  embraced  with  one  hand  the 
altar,  with  the  other  the  wood  of  the  true  cross.  But 
the  popular  fury  that  dares  to  trampl°  on  superstition, 
is  deaf  to  the  cries  of  humanity;  and  the  race  of  He- 
raclius  was  extinguished  after  a  reign  of  one  hundred 
years. 

Philippicus,  Between  the  fall  of  the  Heraclian  and 
A.  D.  711.  the  rise  of  the  Isaurian  dynasty,  a  short 
December.     jnterval  of  six  years  is  divided  into  three 


reigns.  Bardanes,  or  Philippicus,  was  hailed  at  Con- 
stantinople as  a  hero  who  had  delivered  his  country 
from  a  tyrant ;  and  he  might  taste  some  moments  of 
happiness  in  the  first  transports  of  sincere  and  uni- 
versal joy.  Justinian  had  left  behind  hirn  an  ample 
treasure,  the  fruit  of  cruelty  and  rapine:  but  this  use- 
ful fund  was  soon  and  idly  dissipated  by  his  succes- 
sor. On  the  festival  of  his  birth-day,  Philippicus 
entertained  the  multitude  with  the  games  of  the  hippo- 
drome ;  from  thence  he  paraded  through  the  streets  with 
a  thousand  banners  and  a  thousand  trumpets;  refreshed 
himself  in  the  baths  of  Zeuxippus,  and  returning  to 
the  palace,  entertained  his  nobles  with  a  sumptuous 
banquet.  At  the  meridian  hour  he  withdrew  to  his 
chamber,  intoxicated  with  flattery  and  wine,  and  for- 
getful that  bis  example  had  made  every  subject  ambi- 
tious, and  that  every  ambitious  subject  was  his  secret 
enemy.  Some  bold  conspirators  introduced  them- 
selves in  the  disorder  of  the  feast;  and  the  slumbering 
monarch  was  surprised,  bound,  blinded,  and  deposed, 
before  he  was  sensible  of  his  danger.  Yet  the  traitors 
were  deprived  of  their  reward  ;  and  the  free  voice  of 
the  senate  and*  people  promoted  Artemius  Anastasius  II. 
from  the  office  of  secretary  to  that  of  em-  A.  I).  713. 
peror;  he  assumed  the  title  of  Anastasius  June  4. 
the  second,  and  displayed  in  a  short  and  troubled 
reign  the  virtues  both  of  peace  and  war.  But,  after 
the  extinction  of  the  imperial  line,  the  rule  of  obe- 
dience was  violated,  and  every  change  diffused  the 
seeds  of  new  revolutions.  In  a  mutiny  of  the  fleet, 
an  obscure  and  reluctant  officer  of  the  revenue  was 
forcibly  invested  with  the  purple  :  after  some  months 
of  a  naval  war,  Anastasius  resigned  the  sceptre  ;  and 
the  conqueror,  Iheodosius  the  third,  sub-  Theodosius  HI, 
mitted  in  his  turn  to  the  superior  ascen-  A.  I).  ~1G. 
dant  of  Leo,  the  general  and  emperor  of  January, 
the  oriental  troops.  His  two  predecessors  were  permit- 
ted to  embrace  the  ecclesiastical  profession  :  the  rest- 
less impatience  of  Anastasius  tempted  him  to  risk  and 
to  lose  his  life  in  a  treasonable  enterprise;  but  the  last 
days  of  Theodosius  were  honourable  and  secure.  The 
single  sublime  word,  "health,"  which  he  inscribed 
on  his  tomb,  expresses  the  confidence  of  philosophy 
or  religion;  and  the  fame  of  his  miracles  was  long 
preserved  among  the  people  of  Ephesus.  This  con- 
venient shelter  of  the  church  might  sometimes  impose 
a  lesson  of  clemency  ;  but  it  may  be  questioned  whe- 
ther it  is  for  the  public  interest  to  diminish  the  perils 
of  unsuccessful  ambition. 

1  have  dwelt  on  the  fall  of  a  tyrant;  I  iP0ni 
shall  briefly  represent  the  founder  of  a  the  Isaurian, 
new  dynasty,  who  is  known  to  posterity  A.D.718. 
by  the  invectives  of  his  enemies,  and  March  25. 
whose  public  and  private  life  is  involved  in  the  eccle- 
siastical story  of  the  Iconoclasts.  Yet  in  spite  of  the 
clamours  of  superstition,  a  favourable  prejudice  for  the 
character  of  Leo  the  Isaurian,  may  be  reasonably 
drawn  from  the  obscurity  of  bis  birth,  and  the  duration 
of  his  reign. — I.  In  an  age  of  manly  spirit,  the  pros- 
pect of  an  imperial  reward  would  have  kindled  every 
energy  of  the  mind,  and  produced  a  cmwd  of  compe- 
titors as  deserving  as  they  were  desirous  to  reign. 
Even  in  the  corruption  and  debility  of  the  modern 
Greeks,  the  elevation  of  a  plebeian  from  the  last  to 
the  first  rank  of  society,  supposes  some  qualifications 
above  the  level  of  the  multitude.  He  would  probably 
be  ignorant  and  disdainful  of  speculative  science;  and, 
in  the  pursuit  of  fortune,  he  might  absolve  himself 
from  the  obligations  of  benevolence  and  justice:  but 
to  his  character  we  may  ascribe  the  useful  virtues  of 
prudence  and  fortitude,  the  knowledge  of  mankind, 
and  the  important  art  of  gaining  their  confidence  and 
directing  their  passions.  It  is  agreed  that  Leo  was  a 
native  of  Isauria,  and  that  Conon  was  his  primitive 
name.  The  writers,  whose  awkward  satire  is  praise, 
describe  hirn  as  an  itenerant  pedlar,  who  drove  an  ass 
with  some  paltry  merchandise  to  the  country  fairs;  and 
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foolishly  relate  that  he  met  on  the  road  some  Jewish 
fortune-tellers,  who  promised  him  the  Roman  empire, 
on  condition  that  he  should  abolish  the  worship  of 
idols.  A  more  probable  account  relates  the  emigration 
of  his  father  from  Asia  Minor  to  Thrace,  where  he  ex- 
ercised the  lucrative  trade  of  a  grazier;  and  he  must 
have  acquired  considerable  wealth,  since  the  first  in- 
troduction of  his  son  was  procured  by  a  supply  of 
five  hundred  sheep  to  the  imperial  camp.  His  first 
service  was  in  the  guards  of  Justinian,  where  he  soon 
attracted  the  notice,  and  by  degrees  the  jealousy,  of 
the  tyrant.  His  valour  and  dexterity  were  conspicu- 
ous in  the  Colchian  war:  from  Anastasius  he  received 
the  command  of  the  Anatolian  legions,  and  by  the 
suffrage  of  the  soldiers  he  was  raised  to  the  empire 
with  the  general  applause  of  the  Roman  world. — II. 
In  this  dangerous  elevation,  Leo  the  third  supported 
himself  against  the  envy  of  his  equals,  the  discontent 
of  a  powerful  faction,  and  the  assaults  of  his  foreign 
and  domestic  enemies.  The  catholics,  who  accuse  his 
religious  innovations,  are  obliged  to  confess  that  they 
were  undertaken  with  temper  and  conducted  with  firm- 
ness. Their  silence  respects  the  wisdom  of  his  ad- 
ministration and  the  purity  of  his  manners.  After  a 
reign  of  twenty-four  years,  he  peaceably  expired  in 
the  palace  of  Constantinople;  and  the  purple  which 
he  had  acquired  was  transmitted  by  the  right  of  inhe- 
ritance to  the  third  generation. 

Constantine  V.  In  a  Ion-  Iel%n  of  lllil'tv-four  y^S, 
Copronymus,  the  son  and  successor  of  Leo,  Constan- 
^  °  ~18  t'"e  t'le  ^*"tn'  surnamed  Copronymus, 
une  '  attacked  with  less  temperate  zeal  the 
images  or  idols  of  the  church.  Their  votaries  have 
exhausted  the  bitterness  of  religious  sail,  in  their  por- 
trait of  the  spotted  panther,  this  antichrist,  this  flying 
dragon  of  the  serpent's  seed,  who  surpassed  the  vices 
of  Elagabalus  and  Nero.  His  reign  was  a  long  butch- 
ery of  whatever  was  most  noble,  or  holy,  or  inno- 
cent, in  his  empire.  In  person,  the  emperor  assisted 
at  the  execution  of  his  victims,  surveyed  their  agonies, 
listened  to  their  groans,  and  indulged,  without  satia- 
ting, his  appetite  for  blood  :  a  plate  of  noses  was  ac- 
cepted as  a  grateful  offering,  and  his  domestics  were 
often  scourged  or  mutilated  by  the  royal  hand.  His 
surname  was  derived  from  his  pollution  of  his  baptis- 
mal font.  The  infant  might  be  excused  ;  but  the  manly 
pleasures  of  Copronymus  degraded  him  below  the 
level  of  a  brute;  his  lust  confounded  the  eternal  dis- 
tinctions of  sex  and  species ;  and  he  seemed  to  extract 
some  unnatural  delight  from  the  objects  most  offensive 
to  human  sense.  In  his  religion,  the  Iconoclast  was 
a  heretic,  a  Jew,  a  Mahometan,  a  pagan,  and  an  atheist ; 
and  his  belief  of  an  invisible  power  could  be  disco- 
vered only  in  his  magic  rites,  human  victims,  and 
nocturnal  sacrifices  to  Venus  and  the  daemons  of  anti- 
quity. His  life  was  stained  with  the  most  opposite 
vices,  and  the  ulcers  which  covered  his  body,  antici- 
pated before  his  death  the  sentiment  of  hell-tortures. 
Of  these  accusations,  which  I  have  so  patiently  copied, 
a  part  is  refuted  by  its  own  absurdity  ;  and  in  the  pri- 
vate anecdotes  of  the  life  of  princes,  the  lie  is  more 
easy  as  the  detection  is  more  difficult.  Without  adi  p- 
ting  the  pernicious  maxim,  that  where  much  is  alleged, 
something  must  he  true,  I  can  however  discern,  that 
Constantine  the  fifth  was  dissolute  and  cruel.  Cal- 
umny is  more  prone  to  exaggerate  than  to  invent;  and 
her  licentious  tongue  is  checked  in  some  measure  by 
the  experience  of  the  age  and  country  to  which  she 
appeals.  Of  the  bishops  and  monks,  the  generals  and 
magistrates  who  are  said  to  have  suffered  under  his 
reign,  the  numbers  are  recorded,  the  names  were  con- 
spicuous, the  execution  was  public,  the  mutilation 
visible  and  permanent.  The  catholics  hated  the  per- 
son and  government  of  Copronymus;  but  even  their 
hatred  is  a  proof  of  their  oppression.  They  dissem- 
ble the  provocations  which  might  excuse  or  justify  his 
rigour,  but  even  these  provocations  must  gardually  in- 
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flame  his  resentment,  and  harden  his  temper  in  the  uso 
or  the  abuse  of  despotism.  Yet  the  character  of  the 
fifth  Constantine  was  not  devoid  of  merit,  nor  did  his 
government  always  deserve  the  curses  or  the  contempt 
of  the  Greeks.  From  the  confession  of  his  enemies, 
I  am  informed  of  the  restoration  of  an  ancient  aque- 
duct, of  the.  redemption  of  two  thousand  five  hundred 
captives,  of  the  uncommon  plenty  of  the  times,  and  of 
the  new  colonies  with  which  he  re-peopled  Constanti- 
nople and  the  Thracian  cities.  They  reluctantly  praise 
his  activity  and  courage :  he  was  on  horseback  in  the 
field  at  the  head  of  his  legions;  and,  although  the 
fortune  of  his  arms  was  various,  he  triumphed  by  sea 
and  land,  on  the  Euphrates  and  the  Danube,  in  civil 
and  barbarian  war.  Heretical  praise  must  be  cast  into 
the  scale,  to  counterbalance  the  weight  of  orthodox 
invective.  The  Iconoclasts  revered  the  virtues  of  !he 
prince:  forty  years  after  his  death,  they  still  prayed 
before  the  tomb  of  the  saint.  A  miraculous  vision  was 
propagated  by  fanaticism  or  fraud  ;  and  the  christian 
hero  appeared  on  a  milk-white  steed,  brandishing  his 
lance  against  the  pagans  of  Bulgaria:  "An  absurd 
fable,"  says  the  catholic  historian,  "since  Coprony- 
mus is  chained  with  the  dasmons  in  the  abyss  of  hell." 

Leo  the  fourth,  the  son  of  the  fifth  and  Lpo  lv 
the  father  of  the  sixth  Constantine,  was  A. D.  775. 
of  a  feeble  constitution  hotli  of  mind  and  Sepi.  14. 
body,  and  the  principal  care  of  his  reign  was  the  settle- 
ment of  the  succession.  The  association  of  the  young 
Constantine  was  urged  by  the  officious  zeal  of  his  sub- 
jects ;  and  the  emperor,  conscious  of  his  decay,  com- 
plied, after  a  prudent  hesitation,  with  their  unanimous 
wishes.  The  royal  infant,  at  the  age  of  five  years, 
was  crowned  with  his  mother  Irene;  and  the  national 
consent  was  ratified  by  every  circumstance  of  pomp 
and  solemnity,  that  could  dazzle  the  eyes,  or  bind  the 
conscience,  of  the  Greeks.  An  oath  of  fidelity  was 
administered  in  the  palace,  the  church,  and  the  hip- 
podrome, to  the  several  orders  of  the  state,  who  ad- 
jured the  holy  names  of  the  Son,  and  mother,  of 
God.  "Be  witness,  O  Christ!  that  we  will  watch 
over  the  safety  of  Constantine  the  son  of  Leo,  ex- 
pose our  lives  in  his  service,  and  bear  true  allegiance 
to  his  person  and  posterity."  They  pledged  their 
faith  on  the  wood  of  the  true  cross,  and  the  act  of 
their  engagement  was  deposited  on  the  altar  of  St. 
Sophia.  The  first  to  swear,  and  the  first  to  violate 
their  oath,  were  the  five  sons  of  Copronymus  by  a 
second  marriage ;  and  the  story  of  these  princes  is 
singular  and  tragic.  The  right  of  primogeniture  ex- 
cluded them  from  the  throne;  the  injustice  of  their 
elder  brother  defrauded  them  of  a  legacy  of  about  two 
millions  sterling;  some  vain  titles  were  not  deemed  a 
sufficient  compensation  for  wealth  and  power;  and 
they  repeatedly  conspired  against  their  nephew,  before 
and  after  the  death  of  his  father.  Their  first  attempt 
was  pardoned  ;  for  the  second  offence  they  were  con- 
demned to  the  ecclesiastical  state  ;  and  for  the  third 
treason,  Nicephorus,  the  eldest  and  most  guilty,  was 
deprived  of  bis  eyes,  and  his  four  brothers,  Christo- 
pher, Nicetas,  Anthemeus,  and  Eudoxas,  were  pun- 
ished, as  a  milder  sentence,  by  the  amputation  of  their 
tongues.  After  five  years'  confinement,  they  escaped 
to  the  church  of  St.  Sophia,  and  displayed  a  pathetic 
spectacle  to  the  people.  "  Countrymen  and  chris- 
tians," cried  Nicephorus  for  himself  and  his  mute 
brethren,  "behold  the  sons  of  your  emperor,  if  you 
can  still  recognize  our  features  in  this  miserable  state. 
A  life,  an  imperfect  life,  is  all  that  the  malice  of  our 
enemies  has  spared.  It  is  now  threatened,  and  we 
now  throw  ourselves  on  your  compassion."  The  rising 
murmur  might  have  produced  a  revolution,  had  it  not 
been  checked  by  the  presence  of  a  minister,  who  sooth- 
ed the  unhappy  princes  with  flattery  and  hope,  and 
gently  drew  them  from  the  sanctuary  to  the  palace. 
They  were  speedily  embarked  for  Greece,  and  Athens 
was  allotted  for  the  place  of  their  exile.    In  this  calm 
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retreat,  and  in  their  helpless  condition,  Nicephorus  and 
his  brothers  were  tormented  by  the  thirst  of  power,  and 
tempted  by  a  Sclavonian  chief,  who  offered  to  break 
f heir  prison,  and  to  lead  them  in  arms,  and  in  the  pur- 
ple, to  the  gates  of  Constantinople.  But  the  Athenian 
people,  ever  zealous  in  the  cause  of  Irene,  prevente  d 
her  justice  or'cruelty;  and  the  five  sons  of  Copronv- 
mus  were  plunged  in  eternal  darkness  and  oblivion. 
Constaniine  VI  ^or  n'mse'f'  'hat  emperor  had  chosen 
and  Irene,  '  a  barbarian  wife,  the  daughter  of  the 
A.  D.  730.  khan  of  the  ChozaTS;  but  in  the  mar- 
Sepi.8.  j-jao-e  of  his  heir,  lie  preferred  an  Athe- 
nian virgin,  an  orphan,  seventeen  years  old,  whose  sole 
fortune  must  have  consisted  in  her  personal  accom- 
plishments. The  nuptials  of  Leo  and  Irene  were  cele- 
brated with  royal  pomp ;  she  soon  acquired  the  love 
and  confidence  of  a  feeble  husband,  and  in  his  testa- 
ment he  declared  the  empress  guardian  of  the  Roman 
world,  and  of  their  son  Constantine  the  sixth,  uho  was 
no  more  than  ten  years  of  age.  During  his  childhood, 
Irene  most  ably  and  assiduously  discharged,  in  her 
public  administration,  the  duties  of  a  faithful  mother  ; 
and  her  zeal  in  the  restoration  of  images  has  deserved 
the  name  and  honours  of  a  saint,  which  she  still  occu- 
pies in  the  Greek  calendar.  But  the  emperor  attained 
the  maturity  of  youth  ;  the  maternal  yoke  became  more 
grievous  ;  and  he  listened  to  the  favourites  of  his  own 
age,  who  shared  his  pleasures,  and  were  ambitious  of 
sharing  his  power.  Their  reasons  convinced  him  of 
his  right,  their  praises  of  his  ability,  to  reign  ;  and  he 
consented  to  reward  the  services  of  Irene  by  a  perpe- 
tual banishment  to  the  isle  of  .Sicily.  But  her  vigi- 
lance and  penetration  easily  disconcerted  their  rash 
projects  :  a  similar,  or  more  severe,  punishment  was 
retaliated  on  themselves  and  their  advisers  :  and  Irene 
inflicted  on  the  ungrateful  prince  the  chastisement  of 
a  boy.  After  this  contest,  the  mother  and  the  son 
were  at  the  head  of  two  domestic  frictions;  and,  in- 
stead of  mild  influence  and  voluntary  obedience,  she 
held  in  chains  a  captive  and  an  enemy.  The  empress 
was  overthrown  by  the  abuse  of  victory  ;  the  oath  of 
fidelity,  which  she  exacted  to  herself  alone,  was  pro- 
nounced with  reluctant  murmurs;  and  the  bold  refusal 
of  the  Armenian  guards  encouraged  a  free  and  general 
declaration,  that  Constantine  the  sixth  was  the  lawful 
emperor  of  the  Romans.  In  this  character  he  ascended 
his  hereditary  throne,  and  dismissed  Irene  to  a  life  of 
solitude  and  repose.  But  her  haughty  spirit  conde- 
scended to  the  arts  of  dissimulation  :  she  flattered  the 
bishops  and  eunuchs,  revived  the  filial  tenderness  of 
the  prince,  regained  his  confidence,  and  betrayed  his 
credulity.  The  character  of  Constantine  was  not 
destitute  of  sense  or  spirit ;  but  his  education  had 
been  studiously  neglected ;  and  his  ambitious  mo- 
ther exposed  to  the  public  censure  the  vices  which 
she  had  nourished,  and  the  actions  which  she  had 
secretly  advised  :  his  divorce  and  second  marriage 
offended  the  prejudices  of  the  clergy,  and  by  his 
imprudent  rigour  he  forfeited  the  attachment  of 
the  Armenian  guards.  A.  powerful  conspiracy  was 
formed  for  the  restoration  of  Irene  ;  and  the  secret, 
though  widely  diffused,  was  faithfully  kept  about  eight 
months,  till  the  emperor,  suspicious  of  his  danger, 
escaped  from  Constantinople,  with  the  design  of  ap- 
pealing to  the  provinces  and  armies.  By  this  hasty 
flight,  the  empress  was  left  on  the  brink  of  the  preci- 
pice; yet  before  she  implored  the  mercy  of  her  son, 
Irene  addressed  a  private  epistle  to  the  friends  whom 
she  bad  placed  about  bis  person,  with  a  menace,  that, 
unless  they  accomplished,  she  would  reveal,  their  trea- 
son. Their  fear  rendered  them  intrepid;  they  seized 
the  emperor  on  the  Asiatic  shore;  and  he  was  trans- 
ported to  the  porphyry  apartment  of  the  palace,  where 
he  had  first  seen  the  light.  In  the  mind  of  Irene,  am- 
bition had  stifled  every  sentiment  of  humanity  and 
nature;  and  it  was  decreed  in  her  bloody  council,  that 
Constantine    should  be  rendered    incapable  of  the 


throne  :  her  emissaries  assaulted  the  sleeping  prince, 
and  stabbed  their  daggers  with  such  violence  and  pre- 
cipitation into  his  eyes,  as  if  they  meant  to  execute's 
mortal  sentence.  An  ambiguous  passage  of  Theo- 
phanes  persuaded  the  annalist  of  the  church  that  death 
was  the  immediate  consequence  of  this  barbarous  exe- 
cution. The  catholics  have  been  deceived  or  subdued 
by  the  authority  of  Baronius  ;  and  protestant  zeal  has 
re-echoed  the  words  of  a  cardinal,  desirous,  as  it 
should  seem,  to  favour  the  patroness  of  images.  Yet 
the  blind  son  of  Irene  survived  many  years,  oppressed 
by  the  court  and  forgotten  by  the  world  :  the  Laurian 
dynasty  was  silently  extinguished  ;  and  the  memory 
of  Constantine  was  recalled  only  by  the  nuptials  of 
his  daughter  Euphrosyne  with  the  emperor  Michael 
the  second. 

The  most  bigoted  orthodoxy  has  justly  Irene 
execrated  the  unnatural  mother,  who  may  A. D.  792. 
not  easily  he  paralleled  in  the  history  of  August  19. 
crimes.  To  hi  r  bloody  deed,  superstition  has  attribu- 
ted a  subsequent  darkness  of  seventeen  days;  during 
which  many  vessels  in  mid-day  were  driven  from  their 
course,  as  if  the  sun,  a  globe  of  fire  so  vast  and  so  re- 
mote, could  sympathize  with  the  atoms  of  a  revolving 
planet.  On  earth,  the  crime  of  Irene  was  left  five 
years  unpunished  ;  her  reign  was  crowned  with  exter- 
nal splendour;  and  if  she  could  silence  the  voice  of 
conscience,  she  neither  heard  nor  regarded  the  re- 
proaches of  mankind.  The  Roman  world  bowed  to 
the  government  of  a  female;  and  as  she  moved  through 
the  streets  of  Constantinople,  the  reins  of  four  milk- 
white  steeds  were  held  by  as  many  patricians,  who 
marched  on  foot  before  the  golden  chariot  of  their 
queen.  But  these  patricians  were,  for  the  most  part, 
eunuchs;  and  their  black  ingratitude  justified,  on  thi3 
occasion,  the  popular  hatred  and  contempt.  Raised, 
enriched,  intrusted  with  the  first  dignities  of  the  em- 
pire, they  basely  conspired  against  their  benefactress  : 
the  great  treasurer  Nicephorus  was  secretly  invested 
with  the  purple;  her  successor  was  introduced  into 
the  palace,  and  crowned  at  St.  Sophia  by  the  venal 
patriarch.  In  their  first  interview,  she  recapitulated 
with  dignity  the  revolutions  of  her  life,  gently  accused 
the  perfidy  of  Nicephorus,  insinuated  that  he  owed 
his  life  to  her  unsuspicious  clemency,  and,  for  the 
throne  and  treasures  which  she  resigned,  solicited  a 
decent  and  honourable  retreat.  His  avarice  refused 
this  modest  compensation;  and  in  her  exile  of  the  isle 
of  Lesbos,  the  empress  earned  a  scanty  subsistence  by 
the  labours  of  her  distaff. 

Many  tyrants  have  reigned  undoubt- 
edly more  criminal  than  Nicephorus,  but 
none,  perhaps,  have  more  deeply  incur- 
red the  universal  abhorrence  of  their  people.  His 
character  was  stained  with  the  three  odious  vices  of 
hypocrisy,  ingratitude,  and  avarice:  his  want  of  virtue 
was  not  redeemed  by  any  superior  talents,  nor  his 
want  of  talents  by  any  pleasing  qualifications.  Un- 
skilful and  unfortunate  in  war,  Nicephorus  was  van- 
quished by  the  Saracens,  and  slain  by  the  Bulgarians; 
and  the  advantage  of  his  death  overbalanced,  in  the 
public  opinion,  the  destruction  of  a  Ro-  Siauracius 
man  army.  His  son  and  heir  Staura-  A.  D.  Sir. 
cius  escaped  from  the  field  with  a  mor-  July25. 
tal  wound  :  yet  six  months  of  an  expiring  life  were 
sufficient  to  refute  his  indecent,  though  popular,  de- 
claration, that  he  would  in  all  things  avoid  the  exam- 
ple of  his  father.  On  the  near  prospect  of  his  decease, 
Michael,  the  great  master  of  the  palace,  and  the  hus- 
band of  his  sister  Proropia,  was  named  by  every  per- 
son of  the  palace  and  city,  except  by  his  envious  bro- 
ther. Tenacious  of  a  sceptre  now  falling  from  his 
hand,  he  conspired  against  the  life  of  his  successor, 
and  cherished  the  idea  of  changing  to  a  democracy  the 
Roman  empire.  But  these  rash  projects  served  only 
to  inflame  the  zeal  of  the  people  and  to  remove  the 
scruples  of  the  candidate  :  Michael  the  first  accepted 
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the  purple,  and,  before  he  sunk  into  the  grave,  the  son 
Michael  I  °*  N'cpphnru^  implored  the  clemency  of 
1 1 is  new  sovereign.  Had  Michael  in  an 
age  of  peace  ascended  an  hereditary 
throne,  he  might  have  reigned  and  died 
the  father  of  his  people;  but  his  mild  virtues  were 
adapted  to  the  shade  of  private  life,  nor  was  he  capa- 
ble of  controlling  the  ambition  of  his  equals,  or  of  re- 
sisting the  arms  of  the  victorious  Bulgarians.  While 
his  want  of  ability  and  success  exposed  him  to  the 
contempt  of  the  soldiers,  the  masculine  spirit  of  his 
wife  Procopia  awakened  their  indignation.  Even  the 
Greeks  of  the  nintli  century  were  provoked  by  the  in- 
solence of  a  female,  who,  in  the  front  of  the  standards, 
presumed  to  direct  their  discipline  and  animate  their 
valour  ;  and  their  licentious  clamours  advised  the  new 
Semiramis  to  reverence  the  majesty  of  a  Roman  camp. 
After  an  unsuccessful  campaign,  the  emperor  left,  in 
their  winter  quarters  of  Thrace,  a  disaffected  army 
under  the  command  of  his  enemies;  and  their  artful 
eloquence  persuaded  the  soldiers  to  break  the  dominion 
of  the  eunuchs,  to  degrade  the  husband  of  Procopia, 
and  to  assert  the  right  of  a  military  election.  They 
marched  towards  the  capital  :  yet  the  clergy,  the  sen- 
ate, and  the  people  of  Constantinople,  adhered  to  the 
cause  of  Michael  :  and  the  troops  and  the  treasures 
of  Asia  might  have  protracted  the  mischiefs  of  civil 
war.  But  his  humanity  (by  the  ambitions  it  will  he 
termed  weakness)  protested,  that  not  a  drop  r  f  chris- 
tian blood  should  be  shed  in  his  quarrel,  and  his  mes- 
sengers presented  the  conquerors  with  the  keys  <  f  the 
city  and  the  palace.  They  were  disarmed  by  his  in- 
nocence and  submission;  his  life  and  his  eyiswere 
spared  ;  and  the  imperial  monk  enjoyed  the  comforts 
of  solitude  and  religion  above  thirty-two  years  after 
he  had  been  stripped  of  the  purple  and  separated  from 
his  wife. 

A  rebel  in  the  time  of  Nicephorus,  the 
famous  and  unfortunate  Bardanes,  had 
once  the  curiosity  to  consult  an  Asiatic 
prophet,  who,  after  prognosticating  his 
fall,  announced  the  fortunes  of  his  three  principal  offi- 
cers, Leo  the  Armenian,  Michael  the  Phrygian,  and 
Thomas  the  Qappadocian,  the  successive  reigns  of  the 
two  former,  the  fruitless  and  fatal  enterprise  of  the 
third.  This  prediction  was  verified,  or  rather  was 
produced,  by  the  event.  Ten  years  afterwards,  when 
the  Thracian  camp  rejected  the  husband  of  Procopia, 
the  crown  was  presented  to  the  same  Leo,  the  first  in 
military  rank,  and  the  secret  author  of  the  mutiny.  As 
he  affected  to  hesitate,  "  With  this  sword,"  said  his 
companion  Michael,  "I  will  open  the  gates  of  Constan- 
tinople to  your  imperial  sway;  or  instantly  plunge  it 
into  your  bosom,  if  yon  obstinately  resist  the  just  de- 
sires of  your  fellow-soldiers."  The  compliance  of  the 
Armenian  was  rewarded  wilh  the  empire,  and  he 
reigned  seven  years  and  a  half  under  the  name  of  Leo 
the  fifth.  Educated  in  a  camp,  and  ignorant  both  of 
laws  and  letters,  he  introduced  into  his  civil  govern- 
ment the  rigour  and  even  cruelty  of  military  discipline ;  j 
but  if  his  severity  was  sometimes  dangerous  to  the  in-  i 
nocent,  it  was  always  formidable  to  the  guilty.  His 
religious  inconstancy  was  taxed  by  the  epithet  of  Cha-  ! 
meleon,  but  the  catholics  have  acknowledged  by  the 
voice  of  a  saint  and  confessors,  that  the  life  of  the 
Iconoclast  was  useful  to  the  republic.  The  zeal  of  his  I 
companion  Michael  was  repaid  with  riches,  honours,  ■ 
and  military  command;  and  his  subordinate  talents1 
were  beneficially  employed  in  the  public  service.  Yet 
the  Phrygian  was  dissatisfied  at  receiving  as  a  favour 
a  scanty  portion  of  the  imperial  prize  which  he  had 
bestowed  on  his  equal  ;  and  his  discontent,  which 
sometimes  evaporated  in  hasty  discourse,  at  length 
assumed  a  more  threatening  and  hostile  aspect  against 
a  prince  whom  he  represented  as  a  cruel  tyrant.  That  I 
tyrant,  however,  repeatedly  detected,  warned,  and  dis- 
missed the  old  companion  of  his  arms,  till  fear  and 


resentment  prevailed  over  gratitude;  and  Michael, 
after  a  scrutiny  into  his  actions  and  designs,  w?s  con 
victed  of  treason,  and  sentenced  to  he  burnt  alive  in 
the  furnace  of  the  private  baths.  The  devout  humani- 
ty of  the  empress  Theophano  was  fatal  to  her  husband 
and  family.  A  solemn  day,  the  twenty-fifth  of  Decem- 
ber, had  been  fixed  lor  the  execution  :  she  urged,  that 
the  anniversary  of  the  Saviour's  birth  would  be  pro- 
faned by  this  inhuman  spectacle,  and  Leo  consented 
with  reluctance  to  a  decent  respite.  But  on  the  vigil 
of  the  feast,  his  sleepless  anxiety  prompted  him  to 
visit  at  the  dead  of  night  the  chamber  in  which  his 
enemy  was  confined  :  he  beheld  him  released  from  his 
chain,  and  stretched  on  his  jailor's  bed  in  a  profound 
slumber:  Leo  was  alarmed  at  these  signs  of  security 
and  intelligence;  but,  though  he  retired  with  silent, 
steps,  his  entrance  and  departure  were  noticed  by  a 
slave  who  lay  concealed  in  a  coiner  of  the  prison. 
Under  the  pretence  of  requesting  the  spiritual  aid  of  a 
confessor,  Michael  informed  the  conspirators,  that  thfir 
lives  depended  on  his  discretion,  and  that  a  few  hours 
were  left  to  assure  their  own  safety,  by  the  deliverance 
of  their  friend  and  country.  On  the  gieat  festivals,  a 
chosen  hand  of  priests  and  chanters  was  admitted  into 
the  palace  by  a  private  gate  to  sing  matins  in  the  cha- 
pel ;  and  Leo,  who  regulated  with  the  same  strictness 
the  discipline  of  the  choir  and  <  f  the  cam]),  was  sel- 
dom absent  from  these  early  devotions.  In  the  eccle- 
siastical habit,  hut  with  swords  under  their  rc  bes,  the 
conspirators  mingled  with  the  procession,  lurked  in 
the  angles  of  the  chapel,  and  expected,  as  the  signal 
of  murder,  the  intonation  of  the  first  psalm  by  the  em- 
peror himsel  f.  The  imperfect  light,  and  the  uniformity 
of  dress,  might  have  favoured  his  escape,  while  their 
assault  was  pointed  against  a  harmless  priest  ;  hut 
they  soon  discovered  their  mistake,  and  rncompassed 
on  all  sides  the  royal  victim.  Without  a  weapon  and 
without  a  friend,  he  grasped  a  weighty  cross,  and  stood 
at  hay  against  the  hunters  of  his  life;  but  as  he  asked 
for  mercy,  "This  is  the  hour,  not  of  mercy,  but  of 
vengeance,"  was  the  inexorable  reply.  The  stroke  of 
a  well-aimed  sword  separated  from  his  body  the  light 
arm  and  the  cross,  and  Leo  the  Armenian  was  slain  at 
the  foot  of  the  altar. 

A  memorable  reverse  of  fortune  was 
displayed  in  Michael  the  second,  who, 
from  a  defect  in  his  speech,  was  sur- 
nanied  the  Stammerer.  He  was  snatched 
from  the  fiery  furnace  to  the  sovereignty  of  an  empire; 
and  as  in  th  tumult  a  smith  could  not  readily  be  f  und, 
the  fetters  remained  on  his  legs  several  hours  after  he 
was  seated  on  the  throne  of  the  Oa?sars.  The  royal 
blood  which  had  been  the  price  of  his  elevation,  was 
unprofitably  spent  :  in  the  purple  he  retained  the  igno- 
ble vices  of  his  origin  ;  and  Michael  lost  his  provinces 
with  as  supine  indifference  as  if  they  had  been  the 
inheritance  of  his  fathers.  His  title  was  disputed  by 
Thomas,  the  last  of  the  military  triumvirate,  who 
transported  into  Europe  fourscore  thousand  barbarians 
from  the  banks  of  the  Tigris  and  the  shores  of  the 
Caspian.  He  formed  the  siege  of  Constantinople; 
but  the  capital  was  defended  with  spiritual  and  carnal 
weapons;  a  Bulgarian  king  assaulted  the  camp  of  the 
orientals,  and  Thomas  had  the  misfortune,  or  the  weak- 
ness, to  fall  alive  into  the  poiyer  of  the  conqueror. 
The  hands  and  feet  of  the  rebel  were  amputated  ;  he 
was  placed  on  an  ass,  and,  amidst  the  insults  of  the 
people,  was  led  through  the  streets,  which  he  sprinkled 
with  his  blood.  The  depravation  of  manners,  as  sa- 
vage as  they  were  corrupt,  is  marked  by  the  presence 
of  the  emperor  himself.  Deaf  to  the  lamentations  of 
a  fellow-soldier,  he  incessant'y  pressed  the  discovery 
of  more  accomplices,  till  his  curiosity  was  checked  by 
the  question  of  an  honest  or  guilty  minister;  "  Would 
you  give  credit  to  an  enemy,  against  the  most  faithful 
of  ycur  friends  1"  After  the  death  of  his  first  wife, 
the  emperor,  at  the  request  of  the  senate,  drew  from 
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hpr  monastery  Euphrosyne,  the  daughter  of  Constan- 
tine  the  sixth.  Her  august  birth  might  justify  a  stipu- 
lation in  the  marriage-contract,  tha:  her  children  should 
equally  share  the  empire  with  tin  ir  elder  brother.  But 
the  nuptials  of  Michael  and  Euphrosyne  were  barren; 
and  she  was  content  with  the  title  of  mother  dfThe- 
ophilus,  his  so:i  and  successor. 

Theophilus,  The  character  f  Theophilus  is  a  rare 
A  D. 829.      example  in  which  religious  zeal  has  al- 

OctoberS.  lowed,  and  perha;  s  magnified,  the  vir- 
tues of  a  heretic  and  a  persecutor.  His  valour  was 
often  felt  by  the  enemies,  and  his  justice  by  the  sub- 
jects, of  the  monarchy;  but  the  valour  of  Theophi- 
lus was  rash  and  fruitless,  and  his  justice  arbitrary 
and  cruel.  He  displayed  the  banner  of  the  cross 
against  the  Saracens;  but  his  five  expeditions  were 
concluded  by  a  signal  overthrow;  Amorium,  the  native 
city  of  his  ancestors,  was  levelled  with  the  ground  ; 
and  from  his  military  toils,  he  derived  only  the  sur- 
name of  the  Unfortunate.  The  wisdom  of  a  sovereign 
is  comprised  in  the  institution  of  laws  and  the  choice 
of  magistrates,  and  while  he  seems  without  action,  his 
civil  government  revolves  round  his  centre  with  the 
silence  and  order  of  the  planetary  system.  But  the 
justice  of  Theophilus  was  fashioned  on  the  mode!  of 
the  oriental  despots,  who,  in  personal  and  irregular 
acts  of  authority,  consult  the  reason  or  passion  of  the 
moment,  without  measuring  the  sentence,  by  the  law, 
or  the  penalty  by  the  offence.  A  poor  woman  threw 
herself  at  the  emperor's  feet  to  complain  of  a  powerful 
neighbour,  the  hrother  of  the  empress,  who  had  raised 
his  palace-wall  to  such  an  inconvenient  height,  that 
her  humble  dwelling  was  excluded  from  light  and  air! 
On  the  proof  of  the  fact,  instead  of  granting,  like  an 
ordinary  judge,  sufficient  or  ample  damages  to  the 
plaintiff,  the  sovereign  adjudged  to  her  use  and  benefit 
the  palace  and  the  ground.  Nor  was  Theophilus  con- 
tent with  this  extravagant  satisfaction:  his  zeal  con- 
verted a  civil  trespass  into  a  criminal  act;  and  the 
unfortunate  patrician  was  stripped  and  scourged  in  the 
public  place  of  Constantinople.  For  some  venial  of- 
fences, some  def  ct  of  equity  or  vigilance,  the  principal 
ministers,  a  prefect,  a  quaestor;  a  captain  of  the  guards, 
were  banished  or  mutilated,  or  scalded  with  boiling 
pitch,  or  burnt  alive  in  the  hippodrome;  and  as  these 
dreadful  examples  might  be  the  effects  of  error  or 
caprice,  they  must  have  alienated  from  his  service  the 
best  and  wisest  of  the  citizens.  But  the  pride  of  the 
monarch  was  flattered  in  the  exercise  of  power,  or,  as 
he  thought,  of  virtue;  and  the  people,  safe  in  their 
obscurity,  applauded  the  danger  and  debasement  of 
their  superiors.  This  extraordinary  rigour  was  justi- 
fied, in  st  me  measure,  by  its  salutary  consequences; 
since,  after  a  scrutiny  of  seventeen  days,  not  a  com- 
plaint or  abuse  could  be  found  in  the  court  or  city: 
and  it  might  be  alleged  that  the  Greeks  could  be  ruled 
only  with  a  rod  of  iron,  and  that  the  public  interest  is 
the  motive  and  law  of  the  supreme  judge.  Yet  in  the 
crime,  or  the  suspicion,  of  t  reason,  that  judge  is  of  all 
others  the  most  credulous  ai  d  partial.  Theophilus 
might  inflict  a  tardv  vengeance  on  the  assassins  of  Leo 
and  the  saviours  of  his  father;  but  he  enjoyed  the 
fruits  of  their  crime;  and  his  jealous  tyranny  sacrificed 
a  brother  and  a  prince  to  the  future  safety  of  his  life. 
A  Persian  of  the  race  r«f  the  Sassanides  died  in  poverty 
and  exile  at  Constantinople,  leaving  an  onlv  son,  the 
issue  of  a  plebeian  marriage.  At  the  age  of  twelve 
years,  the  royal  birth  of Theophobus  was  revealed,  and 
his  merit  was  not-  unworthy  of  his  birth.  He  was 
educated  in  the  Byzmtine  palace,  a  christian  and  a 
soldier;  advanced  with  rapid  steps  in  the  career  of 
fortune  and  glory;  received  the  hand  of  the  emperor's 
sister;  and  was  promoted  to  the  command  of  thirty 
thousand  Persians,  who,  like  his  father,  had  fled  from 
the  .Mahometan  conquerors.  These  troops,  doubly  in- 
fected with  mercenary  and  fanatic  vices,  were  desirous 
of  revolting  against  their  benefactor,  and  erecting  the 


standard  of  their  native  king:  but  the  loyal  Theopho- 
bus rejected  their  offers,  disconcerted  their  schemes, 
and  escaped  from  their  hands  to  the  camp  or  palace  of 
his  royal  brother.  A  generous  confidence  might  have 
secured  a  faithful  and  able  guardian  for  his  wife  and 
his  infant  son,  to  whom  Theophilus,  in  the  flower  of 
his  age,  was  compelled  to  leave  the  inheritance  of  th« 
empire.  But  his  jealousy  was  exasperated  by  envj 
and  disease:  he  feared  the  dangerous  virtues  which 
might  either  support  or  oppress  their  infancy  and 
weakness;  and  the  dying  emperor  demanded  the  head 
of  the  Persian  prince.  With  savage  delight,  lie  recog- 
nized the  familiar  features  of  his  hrother:  "Thou  art 
no  longer  Theophobus,"  he  said  ;  and,  sinking  on  his 
couch,  he  added,  with  a  faultering  voice,  "  Soon,  too 
soon,  I  shall  he  no  more  Theophilus  !" 

The  Russians,  who  have  borrowed  from  the  Greeks 
the  greatest  part  of  their  civil  and  ecclesiastical  poli- 
cy, preserved,  till  the  last  century,  a  singular  institu- 
tion in  the  marriage  of  the  Czar.  They  collected,  not 
the  virgins  of  every  rank  and  of  every  province,  a  vain 
and  romantic  idea,  but  the  daughters  of  the  principal 

I  nobles,  who  awaited  in  the  palace  the  choice  of  their 
sovereign.    It  is  affirmed,  that  a  similar  method  was 

i  adopted  in  the  nuptials  of  Theophilus.  With  a  golden 
apple  in  his  band,  he  slowly  walked  between  two  con- 

j  tending  beauties;  his  eye  was  detained  by  the  charms 
of  Icasia.  and,  in  the  awkwardness  of  a  first  declara- 
tion, the  prince  could  only  observe,  that,  in  this  world, 

|  women  had  been  the  cause  of  much  evil:  "And  sure- 
ly, sir,"  she  pertly  replied,  "they  havp  likewise  been 
the  rccasion  of  much  good."  This  affectation  of  un- 
seasonable wit  displeased  the  imperial  lover;  he  turn- 
ed aside  in  disgust;  Icasia  concealed  her  mortification 
in  a  convent;  and  the  modest  silence  of  Theodora  was 
rewarded  with  the  golden  apple.  She  deserved  the 
love,  hut  did  not  escape  the  severity,  of  her  lord. 
From  the  palace  garden  he  beheld  a  vessel  deeply 
laden,  and  steering  into  the  port:  on  the  discovery 
that  the  precious  cargo  of  Syrian  luxury  was  the  pro- 
perty of  his  wife,  he  condemned  the  ship  to  the  flames, 
with  a  sharp  reproach,  that  her  avarice  had  degraded 
the  character  of  an  empress  into  that  of  a  merchant. 
Yet  his  last  choice  intrusted  her  with  the  Michael  III. 
guardianship  of  the  empire  and  her  son  A.  D. 842. 
Michael,  who  was  left  an  orphan  in  the  January  20. 
fifth  year  of  his  age.  The  restoration  of  images,  and 
the  final  extirpation  of  the  Iconoclasts,  has  endeared 
her  name  to  the  devotion  of  the  Greeks;  but  in  the 
fervour  of  religions  zeal,  Theodora  entertained  a  grate- 
ful regard  for  the  memory  and  salvation  of  her  hus- 
band. After  thirteen  years  of  a  prudent  arid  frugal  ad- 
ministration, she  perceived  the  decline  of  her  influence ; 
but  the  second  Irene  imitated  only  the  virtues  of  her 
predecessor.  Instead  of  conspiring  against  the  life  or 
government  of  her  son,  she  retired,  without  a  struggle, 
though  not  without  a  murmur,  to  the  solitude  of  private 
life,  deploring  the  ingratitude,  the  vices,  and  the  in- 
evitable ruin,  of  the  worthless  youth. 

Among  the  successors  of  Nero  and  Elagahalus,  we 
have  not  hitherto  found  the  imitation  of  their  vices, 
the  character  of  a  Roman  prince  who  considered  plea- 
sure as  the  object  of  life,  and  virtue  as  the  enemy  of 
pleasure.  Whatever  might  have  been  the  maternal 
care  of  Theodora  in  the  education  of  Michael  the 
third,  her  unfortunate  son  was  a  king  before  he  was  a 
man.  If  the  ambitious  mother  laboured  to  check  the 
progress  of  reason,  she  could  not  cool  the  ebullition 
of  passion;  and  her  selfish  policy  was  justly  repaid 
by  the  contempt  and  ingratitude  of  the  headstrong 
youth.  At  the  age  of  eighteen,  he  rejected  her  au- 
thority, without  feeling  his  own  incapacity  to  govern 
the  empire  and  himself.  With  Theodora,  all  gravity 
and  wisdom  retired  from  the  court;  their  place  was 
supplied  by  the  alternate  dominion  of  vice  and  folly  ; 
and  it  was  impossible,  without  forfeiting  the  public 
esteem,  to  acquire  or  preserve  the  favour  of  the  em- 
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pemr.    The  millions  of  gold  and  silver  which  had 
been  accumulated  for  the  service  of  the  state,  were 
lavished  on  the  vilest  of  men,  who  flattered  his  pas- 
sions and  shared  his  pleasures  ;  and  in  a  reign  of  thir- 
tern  years,  the  richest  of  sovereigns  was  compelled  to 
strip  the  palace  and  the  churches  of  their  precious  fur- 
[tli  ;  niture.    Like  Nero,  he  delighted  in  the  amusements 
tnv,  :  of  the  theatre,  and  sighed  to  be  surpassed  in  the  ac- 
complishments in  which  lie  should  have  blushed  to 
;  jJl  excel.    Yet  the  studies  of  Nero  in  music  and  poetry, 
v.-     betrayed  some  symptoms  of  a  liberal  taste;  the  more 
ignoble  arts  of  the  son  of  Theophilus  was  confined  to 
ooaitl.the  chariot-race  or  the  hippodrome.   The  four  factions 
which  had  agitated  the  peace,  still  amused  the  idle- 
o  toe 1 1  ness  of  the  capital :  for  himself,  the  emperor  assumed 
i  the  blue  livery  ;  the  three  rival  colours  were  distribu- 
,.,,[. "  ted  to  his  favourites,  and  in  the  vile  though  eager  con- 
r„. .    tention  he  forgot  the  dignity  of  his  person  and  the 
safety  of  his  dominions.    He  silenced  the  messenger 
of  an  invasion,  who  presumed  to  divert  his  attention 
j',™1!  in  the  most  critical  moment  of  the  race;  and  by  his 
command  the  importunate  beacons  were  extinguished, 
that  too  frequently  spread  the  alarm  from  Tarsus  to 
,  Constantinople.  The  most  skilful  charioteers  obtained 
the  first  place  in  his  confidence  and  esteem ;  their  merit 
was  profusely  rewarded  ;  the  emperor  feasted  in  their 
houses,  and  presented  their  children  at  the  baptismal 
font;  and  while  he  applauded  his  own  popularity,  he 
affected  to  blame  the  cold  and  stately  reserve  of  his 
predecessors.    The  unnatural  lusts  which  had  degra- 
ded even  the  manhood  of  Nero,  were  banished  Irom 
the  world  ;  yet  the  strength  of  Michael  was  consumed 
by  the  indulgence  of  love  and  intemperance.    In  his 
midnight  revels,  when  his  passions  were  inflamed  by 
wine,  he  was  provoked  to  issue  the  most  sanguinary 
commands;  and  if  any  feelings  of  humanity  were  left, 
he  was  reduced,  with  the  return  of  sense,  to  approve 
the  salutary  disobedience  of  his  servants.    But  the 
most  extraordinary  feature  in  the  character  of  Michael, 
is  the  profane  mockery  of  the  religion  of  his  country. 
The  superstition  of  the  Greeks  might  indeed  excite 
the  smile  of  a  philosopher;  but  his  smile  would  have 
been  rational  and  temperate,  and  he  must  have  con- 
demned the  ignorant  folly  of  a  youth  who  insulted 
the  objects  of  public  veneration.    A  buffoon  of  the 
court  was  invested  in  the  robes  of  the  patriarch  :  the 
twelve  metropolitans,  among  whom  the  emperor  was 
ranked,  assumed  their  ecclesiastical  garments:  they 
used  or  abused  the  sacred  vessels  of  the  altar;  and  in 
their  bacchanalian  feasts,  the  holy  communion  was 
administered  in  a  nauseous  compound  of  vinegar  and 
mustard.    Nor  were  these  impious  spectacles  con- 
cealed from  the  eyes  of  the  city.    On  the  day  of  a  so- 
lemn festival,  the  emperor,  with  his  bishops  or  buf- 
foons, rode  on  asses  through  the  streets,  encountered 
the  true  patriarch  at  the  head  of  his  clergy  ;  and  by 
their  licentious  shouts  and  obscene  gestures,  disorder- 
ed the  gravity  of  the  christian  procession.    The  devo- 
tion of  Michael  appeared  only  in  some  offence  to  rea- 
son or  piety  :  he  received  his  theatrical  crowns  from 
the  statue  of  the  Virgin;  and  an  imperial  tomb  was 
violated  for  the  sake  of  burning  the  bones  of  Constan- 
tine  the  Iconaclast.    By  this  extravagant  conduct,  the 
son  of  Theophilus  became  as  contemptible  as  he  was 
odious  ;  every  citizen  was  impatient  for  the  deliver- 
ance of  his  country  ;  and  even  the  favourites  of  the 
moment  were  apprehensive  that  a  caprice  might  snatch 
away  what  a  caprice  had  bestowed.    In  the  thirtieth 
I  year  of  his  age,  and  in  the  hour  of  intoxication  and 
sleep,  Michael  the  third  was  murdered  in  his  chamber 
by  the  founder  of  a  new  dynasty,  whom  the  emperor 
had  raised  to  an  equality  of  rank  and  power. 
Basil  I  the       '^''e  £e"ealogy  of  Basil  the  Maeedo- 
Macedonian,    nian  (if  it  be  not  the  spurious  offspring 
S-D  8aT      0^  nr'^e  an('  Aattei'y)  exhibits  a  genuine 
p "    '      picture  of  the  revolution  of  the  most 
illustrious  families.    The  Arsacides,  the  rivals  of 
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Rome,  possessed  the  sceptre  of  the  east  near  four  hun- 
dred years;  a  younger  branch  of  these  Parthian  kings 
continued  to  reign  in  Armenia;  and  their  royal  descen- 
dants survived  the  partition  and  servitude  of  that  an- 
cient monarchy.  Two  of  these,  Artabanus  and  Chlj- 
enes,  escaped  or  retired  to  the  court  of  Leo  the  first: 
his  bounty  seated  them  in  a  safe  and  hospitable  exile, 
in  the  province  of  Macedonia  :  Adrianople  was  their 
final  settlement.  During  several  generations  they 
maintained  the  dignity  of  their  birth  ;  and  their  Roman 
patriotism  rejected  the  tempting  offers  of  the  Persian 
and  Arabian  powers,  who  recalled  them  to  their  native 
country.  But  their  splendour  was  insensibly  clouded 
by  time  and  poverty;  and  the  father  of  Basil  was  re- 
duced to  a  small  farm,  which  he  cultivated  with  his 
own  hands  :  yet  he  scorned  to  disgrace  the  blood  of 
the  Arsacides  by  a  plebeian  alliance  :  his  wife,  a  widow 
of  Adrianople,  was  pleased  to  count  among  her  ances- 
tors the  great  Constantine ;  and  their  royal  infant  was 
connected  by  some  dark  affinity  of  lineage  or  country 
with  the  Macedonian  Alexander.  No  sooner  was  he 
born,  than  the  cradle  of  Basil,  his  family,  and  his  city, 
were  swept  away  by  an  inundation  of  the  Bulgarians  : 
he  was  educated  a  slave  in  a  foreign  land  ;  and  in  this 
severe  discipline,  he  acquired  the  hardiness  of  body 
and  flexibility  of  mind  which  promoted  his  future  ele- 
vation. In  the  age  of  youth  or  manhood  he  shared  the 
deliverance  of  the  Roman  captives,  who  generously 
broke  their  fetters,  marched  through  Bulgaria  to  the 
shores  of  the  Euxine,  defeated  two  armies  of  barbari- 
ans, embarked  in  the  ships  which  bad  been  stationed 
f  r  their  reception,  and  returned  to  Constantinople, 
from  whence  they  were  distributed  to  their  respective 
homes.  But  the  freedom  of  Basil  w  as  naked  and  des- 
titute: his  farm  was  ruined  by  the  calamities  of  war: 
after  his  father's  death,  his  manual  labour,  or  service, 
could  no  longer  support  a  family  of  orphans;  and  he 
resolved  to  Seek  a  more  conspicuous  theatre,  in  which 
every  virtue  and  every  vice  may  lead  to  the  paths  of 
greatness.  The  first  night  of  his  arrival  at  Constan- 
tinople, without  friends  or  money,  the  weary  pilgrim 
slept  on  the  steps  of  the  church  of  .St.  Diomede  :  he 
was  fed  by  the  casual  hospitality  of  a  monk;  and  was 
introduced  to  the  service  of  a  cousin  and  namesake  of 
the  emperor  Theophilus;  who,  though  himself  of  a 
diminutive  person,  was  always  followed  by  a  train  of 
tall  and  handsome  domestics.  Basil  attended  his  pa- 
tron to  the  government  of  Peloponnesus;  eclipsed  by 
his  personal  merit,  the  birth  and  dignity  of  Theophi- 
lus, and  formed  a  useful  connexion  with  awealihyand 
charitable  matron  of  Patras.  Her  spiritual  or  carnal 
love  embraced  the  young  adventurer,  whom  she  adop- 
ted as  her  son.  Danielis  presented  him  with  thirty 
slaves;  and  the  produce  of  her  bounty  was  expended 
in  the  support  of  his  brothers,  and  the  purchase  of 
some  large  estates  in  Macedonia.  His  gratitude  or 
ambition  still  attached  him  to  the  service  of  Theophi- 
lus; and  a  lucky  accident  recommended  him  to  the 
notice  of  the  court.  A  famous  wrestler,  in  the  train 
of  the  Bulgarian  ambassadors,  had  defied,  at  the  royal 
banquet,  the  boldest  and  most  robust  of  the  Greeks. 
The  strength  of  Basil  w  as  praised  ;  he  accepted  the 
challenge;  and  the  barbarian  champion  was  over- 
thrown at  the  first  onset.  A  beautiful  but  vicious 
horse  was  condemned  to  be  hamstrung  :  it  was  sub- 
dued by  the  dexterity  and  courage  of  the  servant  of 
Theophilus;  and  his  conqueror  was  promoted  to  an 
honourable  rank  in  the  imperial  stables.  But  it  was 
impossible  to  obtain  the  confidence  of  Michael  without 
complying  with  his  vices;  and  his  new  favourite,  the 
great  chamberlain  of  the  palace,  w  as  raised  and  sup- 
ported by  a  disgraceful  marriage  with  a  roval  concu- 
bine, and  the  dishonour  of  his  sister,  who  succeeded 
to  her  place.  The  public  administration  had  been 
abandoned  to  the  Caesar  Bardas,  the  brother  and  ene- 
my of  Theodora;  but  ihe  arts  of  female  influence  per- 
suaded Michael  to  hate  and  to  fear  his  uncle  :  he  was 
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drawn  from  Constantinople,  under  tlie  pretence  of  a 
Cretan  expedition,  and  stabbed  in  tbe  tent  of  audience, 
by  tbe  sword  of  the  chamberlain,  and  in  the  presence 
of  the  emperor.  About  a  month  after  this  execution, 
Basil  was  invested  with  the  title  of  Augustus  and  the 
government  of  the  empire.  He  supported  this  une- 
qual association  till  his  influence  was  forfeited  by 
popular  esteem.  His  life  was  endangered  by  the 
caprice  of  tbe  emperor;  and  his  dignity  was  profaned 
by  a  second  colleague,  who  had  rowed  in  the  galleys. 
Yet  the  murder  of  his  benefactor  must  be  condemned 
as  an  act  of  ingratitude  and  treason  ;  and  the  churches 
which  he  dedicated  to  the  name  of  St.  Michael,  were 
a  poor  and  puerile  expiation  of  his  guilt. 

The  different  ages  of  Basil  the  first  may  be  com- 
pared with  those  of  Augustus.  The  situation  of  the 
Greek  did  not  allow  him  in  his  earliest  youth  to  lead 
an  army  against  his  country,  or  to  proscribe  the  no- 
blest of  her  sons ;  but  his  aspiring  genius  stooped  to 
the  arts  of  a  slave;  he  dissembled  his  ambition  and 
even  his  virtues,  and  grasped,  with  the  bloody  hand 
of  an  assassin,  the  empire  which  he  ruled  with  the 
wisdom  and  tenderness  of  a  parent.  A  private  citizen 
may  feel  his  interest  repugnant  to  his  duty;  but  it 
must  be  from  a  deficiency  of  sense  or  courage,  that  an 
absolute  monarch  can  separate  his  happiness  from  his 
glory,  or  his  glory  from  the  public  welfare.  The  life 
or  panegyric  of  Basil  has  indeed  been  composed  and 
published  under  the  long  reign  of  his  descendants  ; 
hut  even  their  stability  on  the  throne  may  be  justly 
ascribed  to  the  superior  merit  of  their  ancestor.  In 
his  character,  his  grandson  Constantine  has  attempted 
to  delineate  a  perfect  image  of  royalty:  but  that  fee- 
ble prince,  unless  he  had  copied  a  real  model,  could 
not  easily  have  soared  so  high  above  the  level  of  his 
own  conduct  or  conceptions.  But  the  most  solid  praise 
of  Basil  is  drawn  from  the  comparison  of  a  ruined  and 
a  flourishing  monarchy,  that  which  he  wrested  from 
the  dissolute  Michael,  and  that  which  he  bequeathed 
to  the  Macedonian  dynasty.  The  evils  which  had 
been  sanctified  by  time  and  example,  were  corrected 
by  his  master-hand  ;  and  he  revived,  if  not  the  na- 
tional spirit,  at  least  the  order  and  majesty,  of  the 
Roman  empire.  His  application  was  indefatigable, 
his  temper  cool,  his  understanding  vigorous  and  deci- 
sive; and  in  his  practice  he  observed  that  rare  and 
salutary  moderation,  which  pursues  each  virtue,  at  an 
equal  distance  between  the  opposite  vices.  His  mili- 
tary service  had  been  confined  to  the  palace;  nor  was 
the  emperor  endowed  with  the  spirit  or  the  talents  of 
a  warrior.  Yet  under  his  reign  the  Roman  arms  were 
again  formidable  to  the  barbarians.  As  soon  as  he 
had  formed  a  new  army  by  discipline  and  exercise,  he 
appeared  in  person  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates, 
curbed  the  pride  of  the  Saracens,  and  suppressed  the 
dangerous  though  just  revolt  of  the  Manicha;ans.  His 
indignation  against  a  rebel  who  had  long  eluded  his 
pursuit,  provoked  him  to  wish  and  to  pray,  that,  by 
the  grace  of  God,  he  might  drive  three  arrows  into  the 
head  of  Chrysochir.  That  odious  head,  which  had 
been  obtained  by  treason  rather  than  by  valour,  was 
suspended  from  a  tree,  and  thrice  exposed  to  the  dex- 
terity of  the  imperial  archer:  abase  revenge  against 
the  dead,  more  worthy  of  the  times  than  of  the  charac- 
ter of  Basil.  But  his  principal  merit  was  in  the  civil 
administration  of  the  finances  and  of  the  laws.  To 
replenish  an  exhausted  treasury,  it  was  proposed  to 
resume  the  lavish  and  ill-placeu  gifts  of  his  predeces- 
sor :  his  prudence  abated  one  moity  of  the  restitution; 
and  a  sum  of  twelve  hundred  thousand  pounds  was 
instantly  procured  to  answer  the  most  pressing  de- 
mands, and  to  allow  some  space  for  the  mature  opera- 
tions of  economy.  Among  the  various  schemes  for 
the  improvement  of  the  revenue,  a  new  mode  was 
suggested  of  capitation,  or  tribute,  which  would  have 
too  much  depended  on  the  arbitrary  discretion  of  the 
assessors.    A  sufficient  list  of  honest  and  able  agents 


was  instantly  produced  by  the  minister;  but  on  the 
more  careful  scrutiny  of  Basil  himself,  only  two  could 
he  found,  who  might  be  safely  intrusted  with  such 
dangerous  powers ;  and  they  justified  his  esteem  by 
declining  his  confidence.  But  the  serious  and  suc- 
cessful dili  gence  of  the  emperor  established  by  dee n  6s 
an  equitable  balance  of  property  and  payment,  of  receipt 
and  expenditure:  a  peculiar  fund  was  appropriated  to 
each  service;  and  a  public  method  secured  the  interest 
of  the  prince  and  the  property  of  the  people.  After 
reforming  the  luxury,  he  assigned  two  patrimonial 
estates  to  supply  the  decent  plenty,  of  the  imperial 
table:  the  contributions  of  the  subject  were  reserved 
for  his  defence;  and  the  residue  was  employed  in  the 
embellishment  of  the  capital  and  provinces.  A  taste 
for  building,  however  costly,  may  deserve  some  praise 
and  much  excuse  ;  from  thence  industry  is  fed,  art  is 
encouraged,  and  some  object  is  attained  of  public 
emolument  or  pleasure:  the  use  of  a  road,  an  aque- 
duct, or  an  hospital,  is  obvious  and  solid  ;  and  the 
hundred  churches  that  arose  by  the  command  of  Basil, 
were  consecrated  by  the  devotion  of  the  age.  In  the 
character  of  a  judge,  he  was  assiduous  and  impartial  ; 
desirous  to  save,  and  not  afraid  to  strike  :  the  oppres- 
sors of  the  people  were  severely  chastised  ;  but  his 
personal  foes,  whom  it  might  be  unsafe  to  pardon, 
were  condemned,  after  the  loss  of  their  eyes,  to  a  life 
of  solitude  and  repentance.  The  change  of  language 
and  manners  demanded  a  revision  of  the  obsolete  ju- 
risprudence of  Justinian;  the  voluminous  body  of  his 
Institutes,  Pandects,  Code,  and  Novels,  was  digested 
under  forty  titles,  in  the  Greek  idiom  ;  and  the  Basi- 
lies,  which  were  improved  and  completed  by  his  son 
and  grandson  must  be  referred  to  the  original  genius 
of  the  founder  of  their  race.  This  glorious  reign  was 
terminated  by  an  accident  in  the  chase.  A  furious  stag 
entangled  his  horns  in  the  belt  of  Basil,  and  raised 
him  from  his  horse:  he  was  rescued  by  an  attendant, 
who  cut  the  belt  and  slew  the  animal ;  but  the  fall,  or 
the  fever,  exhausted  the  strength  of  the  aged  monarch, 
and  he  expired  in  the  palace,  amidst  the  tears  of  his 
family  and  people.  If  he  struck  off'  the  head  of  the 
faithful  servant,  for  presuming  to  draw  his  sword 
against  his  sovereign;  the  pride  of  despotism,  which 
had  lain  dormant  in  his  life,  revived  in  the  last  mo- 
ments of  despair,  when  he  no  longer  wanted  or  valued 
the  opinion  of  mankind. 

Of  the  four  sons  of  the  emperor,  Con-  Leo  -yj  the 
stantine  died  before  his  father,  whose  Philosopher, 
grief  and  credulity  were  amused  bv  a     A.  D.  886. 
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flattering  impostor  and  a  vain  apparition. 
Stephen,  the  youngest,  was  content  with  the  honours 
of  a  patriarch  and  a  saint;  both  Leo  and  Alexander 
were  alike  invested  with  the  purple,  but  the  powers 
of  government  were  solely  exercised  by  the  elder 
brother.  The  name  of  Leo  the  sixth,  has  been  dig- 
nified with  the  title  of  philosopher ;  and  the  union  of 
the  prince  and  the  sage,  of  the  active  and  speculative 
virtues,  would  indeed  constitute  the  perfection  of  hu- 
man nature.  But  the  claims  of  Leo  are  far  short  of 
this  ideal  excellence.  Did  he  reduce  his  passions  and 
appetites  under  the  dominion  of  reason  ]  His  life  was 
spent  in  the  pomp  of  the  palace,  in  the  society  of  his 
wives  and  concubines;  and  even  the  clemency  which 
he  showed,  and  the  peace  which  he  strove  to  preserve, 
must  be  imputed  to  the  softness  and  indolence  of  his 
character.  Did  he  subdue  his  prejudices  and  those  of 
his  subjects?  His  mind  was  tinged  with  the  most 
puerile  superstition  ;  the  influence  of  the  clergy,  and 
the  errors  of  the  people,  were  consecrated  by  his  laws; 
and  the  oracles  of  Leo,  which  reveal,  in  prophetic  style, 
the  fate  of  the  empire,  are  founded  on  the  arts  of  as- 
trology and  divination.  If  we  still  inquire  the  reason 
of  his  sage  appellation,  it  can  only  be  replied,  that  the 
son  of  Basil  was  less  ignorant  than  the  greater  part  ot 
his  contemporaries  in  church  and  state;  that  his  edu- 
cation had  been  directed  by  the  harned  Photius  ;  and 
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that  several  books  of  profane  and  ecclesiastical  science 
were  composed  by  the  pen,  or  in  the  name,  of  the  im- 
perial philosopher.  But  tire  reputation  of  his  philosophy 
and  religion  was  overthrown  by  a  domestic  vice,  the 
Tepetiti.m  of  his  nuptials.  The  primitive  ideas  of  the 
merit  and  holiness  cf  celibacy,  were  preached  hy  the 
monks  and  entertained  by  the  Greeks.  Marriage  was 
allowed  as  a  necessary  means  for  the  propagation  of 
mankind  ;  after  the  death  of  either  party,  the  survivor 
mighi  satisfy,  by  a  second  union,  the  weakness  or  the 
strength  of  the  flesh  ;  but  a  third  marriage  was  cen- 
sured as  a  state  of  legal  fornication  ;  and  a  fourth  was 
a  sin  or  scandal  as  yet  unknown  to  the  christians  of 
the  east.  In.  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  Leo  himself 
had  abolished  the  state  of  concubines,  and  condemned, 
without  annulling,  third  marriages:  but  his  patriotism 
and  love  soon  compelled  him  to  violate  his  own  laws, 
and  to  incur  the  penance,  which  in  a  similar  case  he 
had  imposed  on  his  subjects.  In  his  three  first  alli- 
ances, his  nuptial  bed  was  unfruitful ;  the  emperor  re- 
quired a  female  companion,  and  the  empire  a  legiti- 
mate heir.  The  beautiful  Zoe  was  introduced  into 
the  palace  as  a  concubine  ;  and  after  a  trial  of  her 
fecundity,  and  the  birth  of  Constantine,  her  lover 
declared  his  intention  of  legitimating  the  mother  and 
ihe  child,  by  the  celebration  of  his  fourth  nuptials. 
But  the  patriarch  Nicholas  refused  his  blessing:  the 
imperial  baptism  of  the  young  prince  was  obtained  by 
a  promise  of  separation;  and  the  contumacious  hus- 
band of  Zoe  was  excluded  from  the  communion  of  the 
faithful.  Neither  the  fear  of  exile,  nor  the  deseriion 
of  his  brethren,  nor  the  authority  of  the  Latin  church, 
nor  the  danger  of  failure  or  doubt  in  the  succession  to 
the  empire,  could  bend  the  spirit  of  the  inflexible 
monk.  After  the  death  of  Leo  he  was  recalled  from 
exile  to  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  administration ; 
and  the  edict,  of  union  which  was  promulgated  in  the 
name  of  Constantine,  condemned  the  future  scandal 
of  fourth  marriages,  and  left  a  tacit  imputation  on  his 
own  hirth. 

In  the  Greek  language  purple  and  por- 
phyry ■axe  the  same  word;  and  as  the 
colours  of  nature  are  invariahle,  we  may 
learn  that  a  dark  deep  red  was  the  Tyrian 
dye  which  stained  the  purple  of  the  ancients.  An 
apartment  of  the  Byzantine  palace  was  lined  wilh 
porphyry  :  it  was  reserved  for  the  use  of  the  pregnant 
empresses;  and  the  royal  birth  of  their  children  was 
expressed  by  the  appellation  of  porj)hyrogenite,  or  born 
in  the  purple.  Several  of  the  Roman  princes  had  been 
blessed  with  an  heir  ;  but  this  peculiar  surname  was 
first  applied  to  Constantine  the  seventh.  His  life  and 
titular  reign  were  of  equal  duration  ;  but  of  fifty-four 
years,  six  had  elapsed  before  his  father's  death  ;  and 
the  son  of  Leo  was  ever  the  voluntary  or  reluctant  sub- 
ject of  those  who  oppressed  his  weakness  or  abused  his 
confidence.  His  uncle  Alexander,  who  had  long  been 
invested  with  the  title  of  Augustus,  was  the  first  col- 
league and  governor  of  the  young  prince  :  but  in  a 
rapid  career  of  vice  and  folly,  the  brother  of  Leo  al- 
ready emulated  the  reputation  of  Michael,  and  when 
he  was  extinguished  by  a  timely  death,  he  entertained 
a  project  of  castrating  his  nephew,  and  leaving  the 
empire  to  a  worthless  favourite.  The  succeeding  years 
of  the  minority  of  Constantine  were  occupied  by  his 
mother  Zoe,  and  a  succession  or  council  of  seven  re- 
gents, who  pursued  their  interest,  gratified  their  pas- 
sions, abandoned  the  republic,  supplanted  each  other, 
and,  finally  vanished  in  the  presence  of  a  soldier. 
From  an  obscure  origin,  Romanus  Lecapenus  had 
raised  himself  to  the  command  of  the  naval  armies; 
and  in  the  anarchy  of  the  times,  had  deserved,  or  at 
least  had  obtained,  the  national  esteem.  With  a  vic- 
torious and  affectionate  fleet,  he  sailed  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Danube  into  the  harbour  of  Constantinople,  and 
was  hailed  as  the  deliverer  of  the  people,  and  the 
guardian  of  the  prince.  His  supreme  office  was  at  first 
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defined  by  the  new  appellation  of  father 
of  the  emperor;  but  Romanus  soon  dis- 
dained the  subordinate  powers  of  a  min- 
ister, and  assumed,  with  the  titles  of 
Ca?sar  and  Augustus,  the  full  indepen-  Stephen,  Cm- 
dence  of  royalty,  which  he  held  near  five  stallt,ne  * IIL 
and  twenty  years.  His  three  sons,  Christopher,  Ste- 
phen, and  Constantine,  were  successively  adorned  with 
the  same  honours,  and  the  lawful  emperor  was  de- 
graded from  the  first  to  the  fifth  rank  in  this  college 
of  princes.  Yet,  in  the  preservation  of  his  life  and 
crown,  he  might  still  applaud  his  own  fortune  and  the 
elemelicy  of  the  usurper.  The  examples  of  ancient 
and  modern  history  would  have  excused  the  ambition 
of  Romanus:  the  powers  and  the  laws  of  the  empire 
were  in  his  hand  :  the  spurious  birth  of  Constantine 
would  have  justified  his  exclusion ;  and  the  grave  or 
the  monastery  was  open  to  receive  the  son  of  the  con- 
cubine. But  Lecapenus,  does  not  appear  to  have  pos- 
sessed either  the  virtues  or  the  vices  of  a  tyrant.  The 
spirit,  and  activity  of  his  private  life  dissolved  away 
in  the  sunshine  of  the  throne;  and  in  his  licentious 
pleasures,  he  forgot  the  safety  both  of  the  republic  and 
of  his  family.  Of  a  mild  and  religious  character,  he 
respected  the  sanctity  of  oaths,  the  innocence  of  the 
youth,  the  memory  of  his  parents,  and  the  attachment 
of  the  people.  The  studious  temper  and  retirement  of 
Constantine  disarmed  the  jealousy  of  power;  his  books 
and  music,  his  pen  and  his  pencil,  were  a  constant 
source  of  amusement ;  and  if  he  could  improve  a  scanty 
allowance  by  the  sale  of  his  pictures,  if  their  price  was 
not  enhanced  by  the  name  of  the  artist,  be  was  en- 
dowed with  a  personal  talent,  which  few  princes  could 
employ  in  the  hour  of  adversity. 

The  fall  of  Romanus  was  occasioned  Constantine  VII, 
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by  his  own  vices  and  those  of  his  chil- 
dren. After  the  decease  of  Christopher, 
his  eldest  son,  the  two  surviving  brothers  quarrelled 
with  each  other,  and  conspired  against  their  father. 
At  the  hour  of  noon,  when  all  strangers  were  regularly 
excluded  from  the  palace,  they  entered  his  apartment 
with  an  armed  force,  and  conveyed  him,  in  the  habit 
of  a  monk,  to  a  small  island  in  the  Propontis,  which 
was  peopled  by  a  religious  community.  The  rumour 
of  this  domestic  revolution  excited  a  tumult  in  the 
city;  but  Porphyrogenitus  alone,  the  true  and  lawful 
emperor,  was  the  object  of  the  public  care;  and  the 
sons  of  Lecapenus  were  taught,  by  tardy  experience, 
that  they  had  achieved  a  guilty  and  perilous  enterprise 
for  the  benefit  of  their  rival.  Their  sister  Helena,  the 
wife  of  Constantine,  revealed,  or  supposed,  their  treach- 
erous design  of  assassinating  her  husband  at  the  royal 
banquet.  His  loyal  adherents  were  alarmed  ;  and  the 
two  usurpers  were  prevented,  seized,  degraded  from 
the  purple,  and  embarked  for  the  same  island  and 
monastery  where  their  father  bad  been  so  lately  con- 
fined. Old  Romanus  met  them  on  the  beach  with  a 
sarcastic  smile,  and,  after  a  just  reproach  of  their  folly 
and  ingratitude,  presented  his  imperial  colleagues  with 
an  equal  share  of  his  water  and  vegetable  diet.  In 
the  fortieth  year  of  his  reign,  Constantine  the  seventh 
obtained  the  possession  of  the  eastern  world,  which 
he  ruled,  or  seemed  to  rule,  near  fifteen  years.  But 
he  was  devoid  of  that  energy  of  character  which  could 
emerge  into  a  life  of  action  and  glory  ;  and  the  studies 
which  had  amused  and  dignified  his  leisure,  were  in- 
compatible with  the  serious  duties  of  a  sovereign. 
The  emperor  neglected  the  practice,  to  instruct  his  son 
Romanus  in  the  theory,  of  government :  while  he  in- 
dulged the  habits  of  intemperance  and  sloth,  he  dropt 
the  reins  of  the  administration  into  the  hands  of  He- 
lena his  wife;  and,  in  the  shifting  scene  of  her  favour 
and  caprice,  each  minister  was  regretted  in  the  promo- 
tion of  a  more  worthless  successor.  Yet  the  birth 
and  misfortunes  of  Constantine  had  endeared  him  to 
the  Greeks;  they  excused  his  failings;  they  respected 
his  learning,  his  innocence,  and  charitv,  his  love  of 
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justice  ;  and  the  ceremony  of  his  funeral  was  mourned 
with  the  unfeigned  tears  of  his  subjects.  The  body, 
according  to  ancient  custom,  lay  in  state  in  the  ves- 
tibule of  the  palace ;  and  the  civil  and  military  officers, 
the  patricians,  the  senate,  and  the  clergy,  approached 
in  due  order  to  adore  and  kiss  the  inanimate  corpse  of 
their  sovereign.  Before  the  procession  moved  towards 
the  imperial  sepulchre,  a  herald  proclaimed  this  awful 
admonition  :  "  Arise,  O  king  of  the  world,  and  obey 
the  summons  of  the  King  of  kings  !" 
Komanus  II.  ju-  The  death  of  Constantine  was  imputed 
nior,  a.  P.  959.  to  poison;  and  his  son  Romanus,  who 
Nov.  la.  derived  that  name  from  his  maternal 
grandfather,  ascended  the  throne  of  Constantinople. 
A  prince  who,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  could  be  suspect- 
ed of  anticipating  his  inheritance,  must  have  been  al- 
ready lost  in  the  public  esteem;  yet  Komanus  was 
rather  weak  than  wicked  ;  and  the  largest  share  of  the 
guilt  was  transferred  to  his  wife,  Theophano,  a  woman 
of  base  origin,  masculine  spirit,  and  flagitious  man- 
ners. The  sense  of  personal  glory  and  public  happi- 
ness, the  true  pleasures  of  royalty,  were  unknown  to 
the  son  of  Constantine;  and,  while  the  two  brothers, 
Nicephorus  and  Leo,  triumphed  over  the  Saracens, 
the  hours  which  the  emperor  owed  to  his  people  were 
consumed  in  strenuous  idleness.  In  the  morning  he 
visited  the  circus;  at  noon  he  feasted  the  senators; 
the  greater  part  of  the  afternoon  he  spent  in  the  sphai- 
risterium,  or  tennis-court,  the  only  theatre  of  his  vic- 
tories ;  from  thence  he  passed  over  to  the  Asiatic  side 
of  the  Bosphorus,  hunte  d  and  killed  four  wild  boars 
of  the  largest  size,  and  returned  to  the  palace,  proudly 
content  with  the  labours  of  the  day.  In  strength  and 
beauty  he  was  conspicuous  above  his  equals:  tall  and 
straight  as  a  young  cypress,  his  complexion  was  fair 
and  florid,  his  eyes  sparkling,  his  shoulders  broad,  his 
nose  long  and  aquiline.  Yet  even  these  perfections 
were  insufficient  to  fix  the  love  of  Theophano;  and, 
after  a  reign  of  four  years,  she  mingled  for  her  hus- 
band the  same  deadly  draught  which  she  had  com- 
posed  for  his  father. 

Nicephorus  it.  By  »is  marriage  with  this  impious 
Phocas,  woman,  Romanus  the  younger  left  two 
A.P. 963.  Aug. 6.  sons,  Basil  the  second  and  Constantine 
the  ninth,  and  two  daughters,  Theophano  and  Anne. 
The  eldest  sister  was  given  to  Otho  the  second,  em- 
peror of  the  west ;  the  younger  became  the  wife  of 
Wolodomir,  great  duke  and  apostle  of  Russia,  and,  by 
the  marriage  of  her  grand-daughter  with  Henry  the 
first,  king  of  France,  the  blood  of  the  Macedonians, 
and  perhaps  of  the  Arsacides,  still  flows  in  the  veins 
of  the  Bourbon  line.  After  the  death  of  her  husband, 
the  empress  aspired  to  reign  in  the  name  of  her  sons, 
the  elder  of  whom  was  five,  and  the  younger  only  two, 
years  of  age;  but  she  soon  felt  the  instability  of  a 
throne  which  was  supported  by  a  female  who  could 
not  be  esteemed,  and  two  infants  who  could  not  he 
feared.  Theophano  looked  around  for  a  protector,  and 
threw  herself  into  the  arms  of  the  bravest  soldier;  her 
heart  was  capacious ;  but  the  deformity  of  the  new 
favourite  rendered  it  more  than  probable  that  interest 
was  the  motive  and  excuse  of  her  love.  Nicephorus 
Phocas  united,  in  the  popular  opinion,  the  double  me- 
rit of  a  hero  and  a  saint.  In  the  former  character,  his 
qualifications  were  genuine  and  splendid  :  the  descen- 
dant of  a  race,  illustrious  by  their  military  exploits,  he 
had  displayed,  in  every  station  and  in  every  province, 
the  courage  of  a  soldier  and  the  conduct  of  a  chief; 
and  Nicephorus  was  crowned  with  recent  laurels,  from 
the  important  conquest  of  the  isle  of  Crete.  His  reli- 
gion was  of  a  more  ambiguous  cast;  and  his  hair-cloth, 
his  fasts,  his  pious  idiom,  and  his  wish  to  retire  from 
the  business  of  the  world,  were  a  convenient  mask  for 
his  dark  and  dangerous  ambition.  Yet  he  imposed  on 
a  holy  patriarch,  by  whose  influence,  and  by  a  decree 
of  the  senate,  he  was  intrusted,  during  the  minority  of 
the  young  princes,  with  the  absolute  and  independent 
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command  of  the  oriental  armies.  As  soon  as  he  had 
secured  the  leaders  and  the  troops,  he  boldly  marched 
to  Constantinople,  trampled  on  his  enemies,  avowed 
his  correspondence  with  the  empress,  and,  without  de- 
grading her  sons,  assumed,  with  the  title  of  Augustus, 
the  pre-eminence  of  rank  and  plenitude  of  power.  But 
his  marriage  with  Theophano  was  refused  by  the  same 
patriarch  who  had  placed  the  crown  on  his  head  :  by 
his  second  nuptials  he  incurred  a  year  of  canonical 
penance ;  a  bar  of  spiritual  affinity  was  opposed  to 
their  celebration;  and  some  evasion  and  perjury  were 
required  to  silence  the  scruples  of  the  clergy  and  peo- 
ple. The  popularity  of  the  emperor  was  lost  in  the 
purple:  in  a  reign  of  six  years  he  provoked  the  hatred 
of  strangers  and  subjects ;  and  the  hypocrisy  and  ava- 
rice of  the  first  Nicephorus  were  revived  in  his  suc- 
cessor. Hypocrisy  I  shall  never  justify  or  palliate ; 
but  I  will  dare  to  observe,  that  the  odious  vice  of  ava- 
rice is  of  all  otheTS  the  most  hastily  arraigned,  and 
most  unmercifully  condemned.  In  a  private  citizen, 
■>ur  judgment  seldom  expects  an  accurate  scrutiny  into 
his  fortune  and  expense;  and  in  a  steward  of  the  pub- 
lic treasure,  frugality  is  always  a  virtue,  and  the  in- 
crease of  taxes  too  often  an  indispensable  duty.  In  the 
use  of  his  patrimony,  the  generous  temper  of  Nicepho- 
rus had  been  proved  ;  and  the  revenue  was  strictly 
applied  to  the  service  of  the  state:  each  spring  the 
emperor  marched  in  person  against  the  Saracens;  and 
every  Roman  might  compute  the  employment  of  his 
taxes  in  triumphs,  conquests,  and  the  security  of  the 
eastern  barrier. 

Among  the  warriors  who  promoted  his 
elevation,  and  served  under  his  standard, 
a  noble  and  valiant  Armenian  had  deser- 
ved and  obtained  the  most  eminent  re- 
wards. The  statue  of  John  Zimisces  was  below  the 
ordinary  standard  ;  but  this  diminutive  body  was  en- 
dowed with  strength,  beauty,  and  the  soul  of  a  hero. 
By  the  jealousy  of  the  emperor's  brother,  he  was  de- 
graded from  the  office  of  general  of  the  east,  to  that  of 
director  of  the  posts,  and  his  murmurs  were  chastised 
with  disgrace  and  exile.  But  Zimisces  was  ranked 
among  the  numerous  lovers  of  the  empress  :  on  her 
intercession  he  was  permitted  to  reside  at  Chalcedon, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital :  her  bounty  was 
repaid  in  his  clandestine  and  amorous  visits  to  the 
palace  ;  and  Theophano  consented,  with  alacrity,  to 
the  death  of  an  ugly  and  penurious  husband.  Some 
hold  and  trusty  conspirators  were  concealed  in  her 
most  private  chambers:  in  the  darkness  of  a  winter 
night,  Zimisces,  with  his  principal  companions,  em- 
barked in  a  small  boat,  traversed  the  Bosphorus,  land- 
ed at  the  palace  stairs,  and  silently  ascended  a  ladder 
of  ropes,  which  was  cast  down  by  the  female  atten- 
dants. Neither  his  own  suspicions,  nor  the  warnings 
of  his  friends,  nor  the  tardy  aid  of  his  brother  Leo,  nor 
the  fortress  which  he  had  erected  in  the  palace,  could 
protect  Nicephorus  from  a  domestic  foe,  at  whose 
voice  every  door  was  opened  to  the  assassins.  As  he 
slept  on  a  bear-skin,  on  the  ground,  he  was  roused  by 
their  noisy  intrusion,  and  thirty  daggers  glittered  be- 
fore his  eyes.  It  is  doubtful  whether  Zimisces  im- 
brued his  iiands  in  the  blood  of  his  sovereign ;  but  he 
enjoyed  the  inhuman  spectacle  of  revenge.  The  mur- 
der was  protracted  by  insult  and  cruelty;  and  as  soon 
as  the  head  of  Nicephorus  was  shown  from  the  win- 
dow-, the  tumult  was  hushed,  and  the  Armenian  was 
emperor  of  the  east.  On  the  day  of  his  coronation,  he 
was  stopped  on  the  threshold  of  St.  Sophia,  by  the 
intrepid  patriarch,  who  charged  his  conscience  with 
the  deed  of  treason  and  blood  ;  and  required,  as  a 
sign  of  repentance,  that  he  should  separate  himself 
from  his  more  criminal  associate.  This  sally  of  apos- 
tolic zeal  was  not  offensive  to  the  prince,  since  he 
could  neither  love  nor  trust  a  woman  who  had  repeat- 
edly violated  the  most  sacred  obligations;  and  The- 
ophano, instead  of  sharing  his  imperial  fortune,  was 
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dismissed  with  ignominy  from  his  bed  and  palace.  In 
their  last  interview,  she  displayed  a  frantic  and  impo- 
tent rage ;  accused  the  ingratitude  of  her  lover ;  assaul- 
ted, with  words  and  blows,  her  son  Basil,  as  he  stood 
silent  and  submissive  in  the  presence  of  a  superior  col- 
league; and  avowed  her  own  prostitution,  in  proclaim- 
ing' the  illegitimacy  of  his  birth.  The  public  indigna- 
tion was  appeased  by  her  exile,  and  the  punishment 
of  the  meaner  accomplices:  the  death  of  an  unpopu- 
lar prince  was  forgiven;  and  the  <^ n i i t  of  Zimisces 
was  forgotten  in  the  splendour  of  his  virtues.  Per- 
haps his  profusion  was  less  useful  to  the  state  than 
the  avarice  of  Nicephorus ;  but  his  gentle  and  gene- 
rous behaviour  delighted  all  who  approached  his  per- 
son; and  it  was  only  in  the  paths  of  victory  that  he 
trod  in  the  footsteps  of  his  predecessor.  The  greatest 
part  of  his  reign  was  employed  in  the  camp  and  the 
field  :  his  personal  valour  and  activity  were  signalized 
on  the  Danube  and  the  Tigris,  the  ancient  boundaries  of 
the  Roman  world  ;  and  by  his  double  triumph  over  the 
Russians  and  the  Saracens,  he  deserved  the  titles  of 
saviour  of  the  empire,  and  conqueror  of  the  east.  In 
his  last  return  from  Syria,  he  observed  that  the  most 
fruitful  lands  of  his  new  provinces  were  possessed  by 
the  eunuchs.  "  And  is  it  for  them,"  he  exclaimed, 
with  honest  indignation,  "  that  we  have  fought  and 
conquered  ?  Is  it  for  them  that  we  shed  our  blood, 
and  exhaust  the  treasures  of  our  people  ?"  The  com- 
plaint was  re-echoed  to  the  palace,  and  the  death  of 
Zimisces  is  strongly  marked  with  the  suspicion  of 
poison. 

Basil  II  and  Under  this  usurpation,  or  regency,  of 

Constantine IX.  twelve  years,  the  two  lawful  emperors, 
Basil  and  Constantine,  had  silently 
grown  to  the  age  of  manhood.  Their 
tender  years  had  been  incapable  of  dominion:  the  re- 
spectful modesty  of  their  attendance  and  salutation, 
was  due  to  the  age  and  merit  of  their  guardians:  the 
childless  ambition  of  those  guardians  had  no  tempta- 
tion to  violate  their  right  of  succession  :  their  patri- 
mony was  ably  and  faithfully  administered  ;  and  the 
premature  death  of  Zimisces  was  a  loss,  rather  than  a 
benefit,  to  the  sons  of  Romanus.  Their  want  of  ex- 
perience detained  them  twelve  years  longer  the  ob- 
scure and  voluntary  pupils  of  a  minister,  who  extended 
his  reign  by  persuading  them  to  indulge  the  pleasures 
of  youth,  and  to  disdain  the  labours  of  government.  In 
this  silken  web,  the  weakness  of  Constantine  was  for 
ever  entangled  ;  but  his  elder  brother  felt  the  impulse 
of  genius  and  the  desire  of  action;  he  frowned,  and 
the  minister  was  no  more.  Basil  was  the  acknow- 
ledged sovereign  of  Constantinople,  and  the  provinces 
of  Europe;  but  Asia  was  oppressed  by  two  veteran 
generals,  Phocas  and  Sclerus,  who,  alternately  friends 
and  enemies,  subjects  and  rebels,  maintained  their  in- 
dependence, and  laboured  to  emulate  the  example  of 
successful  usurpation.  Against,  these  domestic  ene- 
mies, the  son  of  Romanus  first  drew  his  sword,  and 
they  trembled  in  the  presence  of  a  lawful  and  high- 
spirited  prince.  The  first,  in  the  front  of  battle,  was 
thrown  from  his  horse,  by  the  stroke  of  poison,  or  an 
arrow:  the  second,  who  had  been  twice  loaded  with 
chains,  and  twice  invested  with,  the  purple,  was  de- 
sirous of  ending  in  peace  the  small  remainder  of  his 
days.  As  the  aged  suppliant  approached  the  throne, 
with  dim  eyes  and  faltering  steps,  leaning  on  his  two 
attendants,  the  emperor  exclaimed,  in  the  insolence  of 
youth  and  power,  "  And  is  this  the  man  who  has  so 
long  been  the  object  of  our  terror?"  After  he  had 
confirmed  his  own  authority,  and  the  peace  of  the  em- 
pire, the  trophies  of  Nicephorus  and  Zimisces  would 
not  surfer  their  royal  pupil  to  sleep  in  the  palace,  flis 
long  and  frequent  expeditions  against  the  Saracens 
were  rather  glorious  than  useful  to  the  empire ;  but  the 
final  destruction  of  the  kingdom  of  Bulgaria  appears, 
since  the  time  of  Belisarius,  the  most  important  tri- 
umph of  the  Roman  arms.    Yet  instead  of  applauding 


their  victorious  prince,  his  subjects  detested  the  rapa- 
cious and  rigid  avarice  of  Basil  ;  and  in  the  imperfect 
narrative  of  his  exploits,  we  can  only  discern  the  cou- 
rage, patience,  and  ferociousness  of  a  soldier.  A  vi- 
cious education,  which  could  not  subdue  his  spirit,  had 
clouded  his  mind  ;  he  was  ignorant  of  every  science; 
and  the  remembrance  of  his  learned  and  feeble  grand- 
sire  might  encourage  his  real  or  affected  contempt  of 
laws  and  lawyers,  of  artists  and  arts.  Of  such  a  cha- 
racter, in  such  an  age,  superstition  took  a  firm  and 
lasting  possession  ;  after  the  first  licence  of  his  youth, 
Basil  the  second  devoted  his  life,  in  the  palace  and  the 
camp,  to  the  penance  of  a  hermit,  wore  the  monastic 
habit  under  bis  robes  and  armour,  observed  a  vow  of 
continence,  and  imposed  on  bis  appetites  a  perpetual 
abstinence  from  wine  and  flesh.  In  the  sixty-eighth 
year  of  his  age,  his  martial  spirit  urged  him  to  embark 
in  person  for  a  holy  war  against  the  Saracens  of  Sicily  ; 
he  was  prevented  by  death,  and  Basfl,  surnamed  the 
Slayer  of  the  Bulgarians,  was  dismissed  from  the  world, 
with  the  blessings  of  the  clergy  and  the  curses  of  the 
people.  After  his  decease,  his  brother  Constantino IX. 
Constantine  enjoyed,  about  three  years,  A.D.  1025. 
the  power,  or  rather  the  pleasures,  of  December, 
royalty,  and  his  only  care  was  the  settlement  of  the 
succession.  He  had  enjoyed  sixty-six  years  the  title 
of  Augustus;  and  the  reign  of  the  two  brothers  is  the 
longest,  and  most  obscure,  of  the  Byzantine  history. 

A  lineal  succession  of  five  emperors,  (  ^ 
in  a  period  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  ^Arey'rus, 
years,  had  attached  the  loyalty  of  the  A;  ti.  1028. 
Greeks  to  the  Macedonian  dynasty,  Nov.  12. 
which  had  been  thrice  respected  by  the  usurpers  of 
their  power.  After  the  death  of  Constantine  the 
ninth,  the  last  male  of  the  royal  race,  a  new  and  bro- 
ken scene  presents  itself,  and  the  accumulated  years 
of  twelve  emperors  do  not  equal  the  space  of  his  single 
reign.  His  elder  brother  had  preferred  his  private 
chastity  to  the  public  interest,  and  Constantine  himself 
had  only  three  daughters  ;  Eudocia,  who  took  the  veil, 
and  Zoe  and  Theodora,  who  were  preserved  till  a  ma- 
ture age  in  a  state  of  ignorance  and  virginity.  When 
their  marriage  was  discussed  in  the  council  of  their 
dying  father,  the  cold  or  pious  Theodora  refused  to 
give  an  heir  to  the  empire,  but  her  sister  Zoe  presented 
herself  a  willing  victim  at  the  altar.  Romanus  Argy- 
rus,  a  patrician  of  a  graceful  person  and  fair  reputation, 
was  chosen  for  her  husband,  and,  on  his  declining  that 
honour,  was  informed,  that  blindness  or  death  was  the 
second  alternative.  The  motive  of  his  reluctance  was 
conjugal  affection,  but  his  faithful  wife  sacrificed  her 
own  happiness  to  his  safety  and  greatness  ;  and  her 
entrance  into  a  monastery  removed  the  only  bar  to  the 
imperial  nuptials.  After  the  decease  of  Constantine, 
the  sceptre  devolved  to-Romanus  the  third;  but  his 
labours  at  home  and  abroad  were  equally  feeble  and 
fruitless;  and  the  mature  age,  the  forty-eight  years 
of  Zoe,  were  less  favourable  to  the  hopes  of  pregnancy 
than  to  the  indulgence  of  pleasure.  Her  favourite 
chamberlain  was  a  handsome  Paphlagonian  of  the  name 
of  Michael,  whose  first  trade  had  been  that  of  a  money- 
changer; and  Romanus,  either  from  gratitude  or  equity, 
connived  at  their  criminal  intercourse,  or  accepted  a 
slight  assurance  of  their  innocence.  But  Zoe  soon 
justified  the  Roman  maxim,  that  every  adulteress  is 
capable  of  poisoning  her  husband  ;  and  the  death  of 
Romanus  was  instantly  followed  by  the.  scandalous 
mnrriage  and  elevation  of  Michael  the 
fourth.  The  expectations  of  Zoe  were, 
however,  disappointed  :  instead  of  a  vigo- 
rous and  grateful  lover,  she  had  placed 
in  her  bed  a  miserable  wretch,  whose  health  and  reason 
were  impaired  by  epileptic  fits,  and  Whose  conscience 
was  tormented  by  despair  and  remorse.  The  most 
skilful  physicians  of  the  mind  and  body  were  sum- 
moned to  his  aid  ;  and  his  hopes  were  amused  by  fre- 
quent pilgrimages  to  the  baths,  ami  to  the  tombs  of  the 
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most  popular  saints  ;  the  monks  applauded  hie  penance, 
and,  except  restitution,  (but  to  whom  should  he  have 
restored'?)  Michael  sought  every  method  of  expiating 
his  guilt.  While  he  groaned  and  prayed  in  sackcloth 
and  ashes,  his  brother,  the  eunuch  John,  smiled  at 
his  remorse,  and  enjoyed  the  harvest  of  a  crime  of 
which  himself  w  as  the  secret  and  most  guilty  author. 
His  administration  was  only  the  art  of  satiating  his 
avarice,  and  Zoe  became  a  captive  in  the  palace  of  her 
fathers  and  in  the  hands  of  her  slaves.  When  he  per- 
ceived the  irretrievable  decline  of  his  brother's  health, 
he  introduced  his  nephew,  another  Michael,  who  de- 
rived his  surname  of  Calaphates  from  his  father's  oc- 
cupation in  the  careening  of  vessels:  at  the  command 
of  the  eunuch,  Zoe  adopted,  for  her  son,  the  son  of  a 
mechanic;  and  this  fictitious  heir  was  invested  with 
the  title  and  purple  of  the  Ca>sars,  in  the  presence  of 
the  senate  and  clergy.  So  feeble  was  the  character 
of  Zoe,  that  she  was  oppressed  by  the  liberty  and  power 
which  she  recovered  by  the  death  of  the  Paphlagonian  ; 
and  at  the  end  of  four  days  she  placed  the  crown  on 

Mich-el  V  Cala  head  °^  ^'cna(>'  tne  fifth*  w'ho  had 

pha  rs,  protested,  with  tears  and  oaths,  that  he 
A.  D.  1041.  should  ever  reign  the  first  and  most  obe- 
dient of  her  subjects.  The  only  act  of 
his  short  reign  was  his  base  ingratitude  to  his  benefac- 
tors, the  eunuch  and  the  empress.  The  disgrace  of 
the  former  was  pleasing  to  the  public ;  but  the  murmurs, 
and  at  length  the  clamours,  of  Constantinople  deplored 
the  exile  of  Zoe,  the  daughter  of  so  many  emperors; 
her  vices  were  forgotten,  and  Michael  was  taught,  that 
there  is  a  period  in  w  hich  the  patience  of  the  tamest 
slaves  rises  into  fury  and  revenge.  The  citizens  of 
every  degree  assembled  in  a  formidable  tumult  w  hich 
lasted  three  days;  they  besieged  the  palace,  forced  the 

t  i  ti  ffates,  recalled  their  mothers,  Zoe  from 
Zoe  and  rneo-     p  » 

d' ra,  her  prison,  1  heodora  trom  her  monastery, 
A.  D.  'nt2.  an(]  condemned  the  son  of  Calaphates  to 
Apr'121'  the  loss  of  his  eyes  or  of  his  life.  For 
the  first  time,  the  Greeks  beheld  with  surprise  the 
two  royal  sisters  seated  on  the  same  throne,  presiding 
in  the  senate,  and  giving  audience  to  the  ambassadors 
of  the  nations.  But  this  singular  union  subsisted  no 
more  than  two  months;  the  two  sovereigns,  their  tem- 
pers, interests,  and  adherents,  were  secretly  hostile  to 
each  other ;  and  as  Theodora  was  still  averse  to  mar- 

n  „„.  _.i  „  v  riage,  the  indefatigable  Zoe,  at  the  acre 
Constantine  A.      r    ■  r  r      i         n.  ■ 

Wonomachus,     ot  sixty,  consented,  tor  the  public  good, 

^une'u2-  t0  sus,a'n  tne  embraces  of  a  third  hus- 
band, and  the  censures  of  the  Greek 
church.  His  name  and  number  were  Constantine  the 
tenth,  and  the  epithet  of  Monomachus,  the  single  com- 
batant, must  have  been  expressive  of  his  valour  and 
victory  in  some  public  or  private  quarrel.  But  his 
health  was  broken  by  the  tortures  of  the  gout,  and  his 
dissolute  reign  was  spent  in  the  alternative  of  sickness 
and  pleasure.  A  fair  and  noble  widow  had  accompanied 
Constantine  in  his  exile  to  the  isle  of  Lesbos,  and 
Sclerena  gloried  in  the  appellation  of  his  mistress. 
After  his  marriage  and  elevation,  she  was  invested 
with  the  title  and  pomp  of  Augusta,  and  occupied  a 
contiguous  apartment  in  the  palace.  The  lawful  con- 
sort (such  was  the  delicacy  or  corruption  of  Zoe)  con- 
sented to  this  strange  and  scandalous  partition  ;  and  the 
emperor  appeared  in  public  between  his  wife  and  his 
concubine.  He  survived  them  both  ;  but  the  last  mea- 
sures of  Constantine  to  change  the  order  of  succession 
were  prevented  by  the  more  vigilant  fripnds  of  Theo- 

Theodora      dora  ;  and  after  his  decease,  she  resumed. 

A  D.  1054.  with  the  general  consent,  the  possession 
Nov.  .0.  0f  y,pt  inheritance.  In  her  name,  and 
by  the  influence  of  four  eunuchs,  the  eastern  world  was 
peaceably  governed  about  nineteen  months ;  and  as 
they  wished  to  prolong  their  dominion,  they  persuaded 

Michael  VI.    the  aged  princess  to  nominate  for  her  suc- 

A%i'l056i'  cessor  Michael  the  sixth.  The  surname 
Aug.  22.      of  Stratioticus  declares  his  military  pro- 


fession; but  the  crazy  and  decrepit  veteran  could  only 
see  wilh  the  eyes,  and  execute  with  the  hands,  of  his 
ministers.  Whilst  he  ascended  the  throne,  Theodora 
sunk  into  the  grave;  the  last  of  the  Macedonian  or 
Basilian  dynasty.  I  have  hastily  reviewed,  and  gladly 
dismiss,  this  shameful  and  destructive  period  of  twenty- 
eight  years,  in  which  the  Greeks,  degraded  below  the 
common  level  of  servitude,  were  transferred  like  a 
herd  of  cattle  by  the  choice  or  caprice  of  two  impotent 
females. 

From  this  night  of  slavery,  a  ray  of  jsaac  j,  comne- 
freedom,  or  at  least  of  spirit,  begins  to  nus, 
emerge;  the  Greeks  either  preserved  or  A^^1^7' 
revived  the  use  of  surnames,  which  per- 
petuate the  fame  of  hereditary  virtue;  and  we  now 
discern  the  rise,  succession,  and  alliances  of  the  last 
dynasties  of  Constantinople  and  Trehizond.  The 
Comneni,  who  upheld  for  a  while  the  fate  of  the  sink- 
ing empire,  assumed  the  honour  cf  a  Roman  origin  ; 
but  the  family  had  been  long  since  transported  from 
Italy  to  Asia.  Their  patrimonial  estate  was  situate  in 
the  district  of  Castamona,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Euxine  ;  and  one  of  their  chiefs,  who  had  already  en- 
tered the  paths  of  ambition,  revisited  with  affection, 
perhaps  with  regret,  the  modest  though  honourable 
dwelling  of  his  fathers.  The  first  of  their  line  was 
the  illustrious  Manuel,  who,  in  the  reign  of  the  second 
Basil,  contributed  by  war  and  treaty  to  appease  the 
troubles  of  the  east :  he  left  in  a  tender  age  two  sons, 
Isaac  and  John,  whom,  with  the  consciousness  of  de- 
sert, he  bequeathed  to  the  gratitude  and  favour  of  his 
sovereign.  The  noble  youths  were  carefully  trained 
in  the  learning  of  the  monastery,  the  arts  of  the  palace, 
and  the  exercises  of  the  camp:  and  from  the  domestic 
service  of  the  guards,  they  were  rapidly  prorm  ted  to 
the  command  of  provinces  and  armies.  Their  fraternal 
union  doubled  the  force  and  reputation  of  the  Comneni, 
and  their  ancient  nobility  was  illustrated  by  the  mar- 
riage of  the  two  brothers,  with  a  captive  princess  of 
Bulgaria,  and  the  daughter  of  a  patrician,  who  had 
obtained  the  name  of  Charon  from  the  number  of  ene- 
mies whom  he  had  sent  to  the  infernal  shades.  The 
soldiers  had  served  with  reluctant  loyalty  a  series  of 
effeminate  masters;  the  elevation  of  Michael  the  sixth 
was  a  personal  insult  to  the  more  deserving  generals; 
and  their  discontent  was  inflamed  by  the  parsimony  of 
the  emperor  and  the  insolence  of  the  eunuchs.  They 
secretly  assembled  in  the  sanctuary  of  St.  Sophia,  and 
the  votes  of  the  military  synod  would  have  been  unani- 
mous in  favour  of  the  old  and  valiant  Catacalon,  if  the 
patriotism  or  modesty  of  the  veteran  had  not  sugges- 
ted the  importance  of  birth  as  well  as  merit  in  the 
choice  of  a  sovereign.  Isaac  Comnenuswas  approved 
by  general  consent,  and  the  associates  separated  with- 
out delay  to  meet  in  the  plains  of  Phrygia  at  the  head 
of  their  respective  squadrons  and  detachments.  The 
cause  of  Michael  was  defended  in  a  single  battle  by 
the  mercenaries  of  the  imperial  guard,  who  were  aliens 
to  the  public  interest,  and  animated  only  by  a  principle 
of  honour  and  gratitude.  After  their  defeat,  the  fears 
of  the  emperor  solicited  a  treaty,  which  was  almost 
accepted  by  the  moderation  of  the  Comnenian.  But 
the  former  was  betrayed  by  his  ambassadors,  and  the 
latter  was  prevented  by  his  friends.  The  solitary 
Michael  submitted  to  the  voice  of  the  people ;  and  the 
patriarch  annulled  their  oath  of  allegiance;  and  as  he 
shaved  the  head  of  the  royal  monk,  congratulated  his 
beneficial  exchange  of  temporal  royalty  for  the  kingdom 
of  heaven;  an  exchange,  however,  which  the  priest,  on 
his  own  account,  would  probably  have  declined.  By 
the  hands  ot  t.ie  same  patriarch,  Isaac  Comnenuswas 
solemnly  crowned  :  the  sword  which  he  inscribed  on 
his  coins,  might  he  an  offensive  symbol,  if  it  implied 
his  title  by  conquest;  but  this  sword  would  have  been 
drawn  against  the  foreign  and  domestic  enemies  of  the 
state.  The  decline  of  his  health  and  vigour  suspended 
the  operation  of  active  virtue;  and  Ihe  prospect  of  ap- 
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proaching  death  determined  him  to  interpose  some 
moments  between  life  and  eternity.  But  instead  of 
leaving  the  empire  as  the  marriage  portion  of  his 
daughter,  his  reason  and  inclination  concurred  in  the 
preference  of  his  brother  John,  a  soldier,  a  patriot,  and 
the  father  of  five  sons,  the  future  pillars  of  an  heredi- 
tary succ  ssi<m.  His  first  modest  reluctance  might  he 
the  natural  diciates  of  discretion  and  tenderness,  but 
his  obstinate  and  successful  perseverance,  however  it 
may  dazzle  with  the  show  of  virtue,  must  be  censured 
as  a  criminal  desertion  of  his  duty,  and  a  rare  offence 
against  his  family  and  country.  The  purple  which 
he  had  refused  was  accepted  by  Constantine  Ducas, 
a  friend  of  the  Comnenian  house,  and  whose  noble 
birth  was  adorned  with  the  experience  and  reputation 
of  civil  policy.  In  the  monastic  habit,  Isaac  recovered 
his  health,  and  survived  two  years  his  voluntary  ahdi-j 
cation.  At  the  command  of  his  abhot,  he  observed  i 
the  rule  of  St.  Basil,  and  executed  the  most  servile  of-  j 
fices  of  the  convent :  hut  his  latent  vanity  was  gratified 
by  the  frequent  and  respectful  visits  of  the  reigning; 
monarch,  who  revered  in  his  person  the  character  of  a 
benefactor  and  a  saint. 

Constantine XI.  lf  Constantine  the  eleventh  were  in- 
Ducas,  deed  the  subject  most  worthy  ot  empire, 
ADec  '""9  wp  must  ('"'y  tnfi  debasement  of  the  age 
'  .  '  and  nation  in  whirh  lie  was  chosen.  In 
the  labour  of  puerile  declamations  he  sought,  without 
obtaining,  the  crown  of  eloquence,  more  precious,  in 
his  opinion,  than  that  of  Rome;  and,  in  the  subordi- 
nate functions  of  a  judge,  lie  forgot  the  duties  of  a 
sovereign  and  a  warrior.  Far  from  imitating  the  patri- 
otic indifference  of  the  authors  of  his  greatness,  Ducas 
was  anxious  only  to  secure,  at  the  expense  of  the  re- 
public, the  power  and  prosperity  of  his  children.  His 
three  sons,  Michael  the  seventh,  Andronicus  the  first, 
and  Constantine  the  twelfth,  were  invested,  in  a  tender 
agp,  with  the  equal  title  of  Augustus;  and  the  succes- 
sion was  speedily  opened  by  their  father's  death. 

_  ,  His  w  idow,  Eudocia,  was  intrusted  with 

Eudocia,         ,  .  .'  ,  .  .  . 

A.  D.  1067.      the  administration;  hut  experience  had 

May-  taught  the  jealousy  of  the  dying  monarch 
to  protect  his  sens  from  the  danger  of  her  second  nup- 
tials; and  her  solemn  engagement,  attested  hy  the 
principal  senators,  was  deposited  in  the  hands  of  the 
patriarch.  Before  the  end  of  seven  months,  the  wants 
of  Eudocia,  or  those  of  the  state,  called  aloud  for  the 
male  virtues  of  a  soldier  ;  and  her  heart  had  already 
chosen  Romanus  Diogenes,  whom  she  had  raised  from 
the  scaffold  to  the  throne.  The  discovery  of  a  trea- 
sonable attempt  had  exposed  him  to  the  severity  of  the 
laws:  his  beauty  and  valour  absolved  him  in  the  eyes 
of  the  empress  ;  and  Romanus,  from  a  mild  exile,  was 
recalled  on  the  second  day  to  the  command  of  the  ori- 
ental armies.  Her  royal  choice  was  yet  unknown  to 
the  public  ;  and  the  premise  which  would  have  be- 
trayed her  falsehood  and  levity,  was  stolen  by  a  dex- 
terous emissary  from  the  ambition  of  the  patriarch. 
Xiphilin  at  first  alleged  the  sanctity  of  oaths  and  the 
sacred  nature  of  a  trust ;  but  a  whisper,  that  his  bro- 
ther was  the  future  emperor,  relaxed  his  scruples,  and 
forced  him  to  confess,  that  the  public  safety  was  the 
supreme  law.  He  resigned  the  important  paper;  and 
when  his  hopes  were  confounded  hy  the 
nomination  of  Romanus,  he  could  no 
longer  regain  his  security,  retract  his 
declarations,  nor  oppose  the.  second  nup- 
tials of  the  empress.  Yet  a  murmur  was  heard  in  the 
palace;  and  the  barbarian  guards  hail  raised  their  bat- 
tle-axes in  the  cause  of  the  house  of  Ducas,  till  the 
young  princes  were,  sonthpd  by  the  tears  of  their  mo- 
ther, and  the  solemn  assurances  of  the  fidelity  of  their 
guardian,  who  filled  the  imperial  station  with  dignity 
and  honour.  Hereafter  I  shall  relate  his  valiant  but 
unsuccessful  efforts  to  resist  the  progress  of  the  Turks. 
His  defeat  and  captivity  inflicted  a  deadly  vv<  und  on 
the  Byzantin-  monnrchv  of  the  past  ;  and  after  he  was 
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released  from  the  chains  of  the  sultan,  he  vainly  sought 
his  wife  and  his  subjects.  His  wife  had  been  thrust 
into  a  monastery,  and  the  subjects  of  niichapi  vn. 
Romanus  had  embraced  the  rigid  maxim  Parapinaces, 
of  the  civil  law,  that  a  prisoner  in  the  c^SnlxiL 
hands  of  the  enemy  is  deprived,  as  by  A. D.  1071. 
the  stroke  of  death,  of  all  the  public  and  August, 
private  rights  of  a  citizen.  In  the  general  consterna.- 
tion,  the  Caesar  John  asserted  the  indefeasible  right 
of  his  three  nephews:  Constantinople  listened  to  his 
voice;  and  the  Turkish  captive  was  proclaimed  in  the 
capital,  and  received  on  the  frontier,  as  an  enemy  of 
the  republic.  Romanus  was  not  more  fortunate  in 
domestic  than  in  foreign  war:  the  Joss  of  two  battles 
compelled  him  to  yield,  on  the  assurance  of  fair  and 
honourable  treatment;  but  his  enemies' were  devoid 
of  faith  or  humanity;  and,  after  the  cruel  extinction  of 
his  sight,  his  wounds  were  left  to  bleed  and  corrupt, 
till  in  a  few  days  he  was  relieved  from  a  state  of 
misery.  Under  the  triple  reign  of  the  house  of  Ducas, 
the  two  younger  brothers  were  reduced  to  the  vain 
honors  of  the  purple  ;  but  the  eldest,  the  pusillanimous 
Michael,  was  incapable  of  sustaining  the  Roman  scep- 
tre; and  his  sunamc  of  Parapinaces  denotes  the  re- 
proach which  be  shared  with  an  avaricious  favourite, 
who  enhanced  the  price,  and  diminished  the  measure, 
of  wheat.  In  the  school  of  Psellus,  and  after  the  ex- 
ample of  his  mother,  the  son  of  Eudocia  made  some 
proficiency  in  philosophy  and  rhetoric  ;  but  his  charac- 
ter was  degraded  rather  than  ennobled,  hy  the  virtues 
of  a  monk  and  the  learning  of  a  sophist.  Strong  in 
the  contempt  of  their  sovereign  and  their  own  esteem, 
two  generals,  at  the  head  of  the  European  and  Asiatic 
legions,  assumed  the  purple  at  Adrianople  and  Nice. 
Their  revolt  was  in  the  same  mouth  ;  they  bore  the 
same  name  of  Nicephorus;  but  the  two  candidates 
were  distinguished  by  the  surnames  of  Bryennius  and 
Botaniates;  the  former  hi  the  maturity  of  wisdom  and 
courage,  the  latter  conspicuous  only  by  the  memory 
of  his  past  exploits.  While  Botaniates  advanced  with 
cautious  and  dilatory  steps,  his  active  competitor  stood 
in  arms  before  the  gatus  of  Constantinople.  The  name 
of  Bryennius  was  illustrious;  his  cause  was  popular; 
but  his  licentious  troops  could  not  be  restrained  from 
burning  and  pillaging  a  suburb  ;  and  the  people,  who 
would  have  hailed  the  rebel,  rejected  and  repulsed  the 
incendiary  of  his  country.  This  change  of  the  public 
opinion  was  favourable  to  Botaniates,  who  at  length, 
with  an  army  of  Turks,  approached  the  shores  of  Chal- 
cedou.  A  formal  invitation,  in  the  name  of  the  patri- 
arch, the  synod,  and  the  senate,  was  circulated  through 
the  streets  of  Constantinople  ;  and  the  general  assem- 
bly, in  the  dome  of  St.  Sophia,  debated,  with  order 
and  calmness,  on  the  choice  of  their  sovereign.  The 
guards  of  Michael  would  have  dispersed  this  unarmed 
multitude;  but  the  feeble  emperor,  applauding  his 
own  moderation  and  clemency,  resigned  the  ensigns 
of  royalty,  and  was  rewarded  with  the  monastic  habit, 
and  the  title  of  archbishop  of  Ephesus.  He  left  a  son, 
a  Constantine,  born  and  educated  in  the  purple  ;  and  a 
daughter  of  the  bouse  of  Ducas  illustrated  the  blood, 
and  confirmed  the  succession,  <  f  the  Comnenian  dy- 
nasty. 

John  Comnenus,  the  brother  of  the  ,T.     ,  ... 

~w  ...  ,    Nicephorus  III. 

emperor  Isaac,  survived  in  peace  and  Botaniates, 

dignity  his  generous  refusal  of  the  seep-  A  D.  1078. 
tre.  By  his  wife  Anne,  a  woman  of  March25- 
masculine  spirit  and  policy,  he  left  eight  children  :  the 
three  daughters  multiplied  the  Comnenian  alliances 
with  the  noblest  of  the  Greeks  :  of  the  five  sons, 
Manuel  was  stopped  by  a  premature  death  ;  Isaac  and 
Alexius  restored  the  imperial  greatness  of  their  house, 
which  was  enjoyed  without  toil  or  danger  hy  the  two 
younger  brethren,  Adrian  and  Nicephorus.  Alexius, 
the  third  and  most  illustrious  of  the  brothers,  was  en- 
dow" d  by  nature  with  the  choicest  gifts  both  of  mind 
and  body  :  thev  were  cultivated  hv  a  liberal  education. 
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and  exercised  in  the  school  of  obedience  and  adversity. 
The  youth  was  dismissed  from  the  perils  of  the  Tur- 
kish war,  by  the  paternal  care  of  the  emperor  Roma- 
nus ;  but  the  mother  of  the  Comneni,  with  her  aspi- 
rins race,  was  accused  of  treason,  and  banished,  by 
the  sons  of  Ducas,  to  an  island  in  the  Propontis.  The 
two  brothers  soon  emerged  into  favour  and  action, 
fought  by  each  other's  side  against  the  rebels  and  bar- 
barians, and  adhered  to  the  imperor  Michael,  till  he 
was  deserted  by  the  world  and  by  himself.  In  his 
first  interview  with  Botaniates,  "  Prince,"  said  Alexi- 
us, with  a  noble  frankness,  "my  duty  rendered  me 
your  enemy  ;  the  decrees  of  God  and  of  the  people 
have  made  me  your  subject.  Judge  of  my  future  loy- 
alty by  my  past  opposition."  The  successor  of  Mi- 
chael entertained  him  with  esteem  and  confidence  :  his 
valour  was  employed  against  three  rebels,  who  dis- 
turbed the  peace  of  the  empire,  or  at  least  of  the  em- 
perors. Ursel,  Bryennius,  and  Basilacius,  were  for- 
midable by  their  numerous  forces  and  military  fame  : 
they  were  successively  vanquished  in  the  field,  and  led 
in  chains  to  the  foot  of  the  throne;  and  whatever  treat- 
ment they  might  receive  from  a  timid  and  cruel  court, 
they  applauded  the  clemency,  as  well  as  the  courage, 
of  their  conqueror.  But  the  loyalty  of  the  Comneni 
was  soon  tainted  by  fear  and  suspicion;  nor  is  it  easy 
to  settle,  between  a  suhject  and  a  despot,  the  debt  of 
gratitude,  which  the  former  is  tempted  to  claim  by  a 
revolt,  and  the  latter  to  discharge  by  an  executioner. 
The  re'usal  of  Alexius  to  march  against  a  fourth  rebel, 
the  husband  of  his  sister,  destroyed  the  merit  or  me- 
mory of  his  past  services  :  the  favourites  of  Botaniates 
provoked  the  ambition  which  they  apprehended  and 
accused  ;  and  the  retreat  of  (lie.  two  brothers  might  be 
justified  by  the  offence  of  their  life  or  liberty.  The 
women  of  the  family  were  deposited  in  a  sanctuary, 
respected  by  tyrants  :  the  men,  mounted  on  horseback, 
sallied  from  the  city,  and  erected  the  standard  of  civil 
war.  The  soldiers,  who  had  been  gradually  assem- 
bled in  the  capital  and  the  neighbourhood,  were  de- 
voted to  the  cause  of  a  victorious  and  injured  leader: 
the  ties  of  common  interest  and  domestic  alliance  se- 
cured the  attachment  of  the  house  of  Ducas;  and  the 
generous  dispute  of  the  Comneni  was  terminated  by 
the  decisive  resolution  of  Isaac,  who  was  the  first  to 
invest  his  younger  brother  with  the  name  and  ensigns 
of  royalty.  They  returned  to  Constantinople,  to  threa- 
ten rather  than  besiege  that  impregnable  fortress;  but 
the  fidelity  of  the  guards  was  corrupted  ;  a  gate  was 
surprised,  and  the  fleet  was  occupied  by  the  active 
courage  of  George  Pelaeologus,  who  fought  against  Itis 
father,  without  foreseeing  that  he  laboured  for  his  pos- 
terity. Alexius  ascended  the  throne  ;  and  his  aged 
competitor  disappeared  in  a  monastery.  An  army  of 
various  nations  was  gratified  with  the  pillage  of  the 
city;  but  the  public  disorders  were  expiated  by  the 
tears  and  fasts  of  the  Comneni,  who  submitted  to 
every  penance  compatible  with  the  possession  of  the 
empiie. 

,,         ,  The  life  of  the  emperor  Alexius  has 

Comnenusi  been  delineated  by  a  favourite  daughter, 
A.D  10S1.  uho  was  inspired  by  a  tender  regard  for 
Apnl  '  his  person  and  a  laudable  zeal  to  perpe- 
tuate his  virtues.  Conscious  of  the  just  suspicion  of 
her  readers,  the  princess  Anna  Comnena  repeatedly 
protests,  that,  besides  her  personal  knowledge,  she 
ltad  searched  the  discourse  and  writings  of  the  most 
respectable  veterans  ;  that  after  an  interval  of  thirty 
years,  forgotten  by,  and  forgetful  of,  the  world,  her 
mournful  solitude  was  inaccessible  to  hope  and  fear; 
and  that  truth,  the  naked  perfect  truth,  was  more  dear 
and  sacred  than  the  memory  of  her  parent.  Yet,  in- 
stead of  the  simplicity  of  style  and  narrative  which 
wins  our  belief,  an  elaborate  affectation  of  rhet  >ric  and 
science  betrays  in  every  page  the  vanity  of  a  female 
author.  The  genuine  character  of  Alexius  is  lost  in  a 
vague  constellation  of  virtues  ;  and  the  perpetual  strain 


of  panegyric  and  apology  awakens  our  jealousy,  to 
question  the  veracity  of  the  historian  and  the  meiit  of 
the  hero.  We  cannot,  however,  refuse  her  judicious 
and  important  remark,  that  the  disorders  of  the  times 
were  the  misfortune  and  the  glory  of  Alexius;  and  that 
every  calamity  which  can  afflict  a  declining  empire 
was  accumulated  on  his  reign  by  the  justice  of  Heaven 
and  the  vices  of  his  predecessors.  In  the  east,  the 
victorious  Turks  had  spread,  from  Persia  to  the  Hel- 
lespont, the  reign  of  the  Koran  and  the  Crescent:  the 
west  was  invaded  by  the  adventurous  valour  of  the 
Normans;  and,  in  the  moments  of  peace,  the  Danube 
poured  forth  new  swarms,  who  had  gained,  in  the  sci- 
ence of  w-ar,  what  they  had  lost  in  the  ferociousness 
of  manners.  The  sea  was  not  less  hostile  than  the 
land  ;  and  while  the  frontiers  were  assaulted  by  an 
open  enemy,  the  palace  was  distracted  with  secret 
treason  and  conspiracy.  On  a  sudden,  the  banner  of 
the  cross  was  displayed  by  the  Latins;  Europe  was 
precipitated  on  Asia;  and  Constantinople  had  almost 
been  swept  away  by  this  impetuous  deluge.  In  the 
tempest  Alexius  steered  the  imperial  vessel  with  dex- 
terity and  courage.  At  the  head  of  his  armies,  he  was 
bold  in  action,  skilful  in  stratagem,  patient  of  fatigue, 
ready  to  improve  his  advantages,  and  rising  from  his 
defeats  with  inexhaustible  vigour.  The  discipline  of 
the  camp  was  revived,  and  a  new  generation  of  men 
and  soldiers  was  created  by  the  example  and  t he  pre- 
cepts of  their  leader.  In  his  intercourse  with  the 
Latins,  Alexius  was  patient  and  artful:  his  di.-cerning 
eye  pervaded  the  new  system  of  an  unknown  world; 
and  I  shall  hereafter  describe  the  superior  policy  with 
which  he  balanced  the  interests  and  passions  of  the 
champions  of  the  first  crusade.  In  a  long  reign  of 
thirty-seven  years,  he  subdued  and  pardoned  the  envy 
of  his  equals:  the  laws  cf  public  and  private  order 
were  restored  :  the  arts  of  wealth  and  science  were 
cultivated  :  the  limits  of  the  empire  were  enlarged  in 
Europe  and  Asia;  and  the  Comnenian  sceptre  was 
transmitted  to  his  children  of  the  third  and  fourth  ge- 
neration. Yet  the  difficulties  of  the  times  betrayed 
some  defects  in  his  character,  and  have  exposed  his 
memory  to  some  just  or  ungenerous  reproach.  The 
reader  may  possibly  smile  at  the  lavish  praise  which 
his  daughter  so  often  bestows  on  a  flying  hero:  the 
weakness  or  prudence  of  his  situation  might  be  mis- 
taken for  a  want  of  personal  courage ;  and  his  politi- 
cal arts  are  branded  by  the  Latins  with  the  names  of 
deceit  and  dissimulation.  The  increase  of  the  male 
and  female  branches  of  his  family  adorned  the  throne, 
and  secured  the  succession  :  but  their  princely  luxury 
and  pride  offended  the  patricians,  exhausted  the  reve- 
nue, and  insulted  the  misery  of  1  he  people.  Anna  is 
a  faithful  witness  that  his  happiness  was  destroyed, 
and  his  health  was  br"ken,  by  the  cares  of  a  puhlic 
life  :  the  patience  of  Constantinople  was  fatigued  by 
the  length  and  severity  of  bis  reign  ;  and  before  Alexius 
expired,  he  had  lost  the  love  and  reverence  of  his  sub- 
jects. The  clergy  could  not  forgive  his  application 
of  the  sacred  riches  to  the  defence  of  the  state ;  but 
they  applauded  his  theological  learning  and  ardent 
zeal  for  the  orthodox  faith,  which  he  defended  with  his 
tongue,  his  pen,  and  his  sword.  His  character  was 
degraded  by  the  superstition  of  the  Greeks;  and  the 
same  inconsistent  principle  of  hum^.n  nature  enjoined 
the  emperor  to  found  an  hospital  for  the  poor  and  in- 
firm, and  to  direct  the  execution  of  a  heretic,  who  was 
burnt  alive  in  the  square  of  St.  Sophia.  Even  the 
sincerity  of  his  moral  and  religious  virtues  was  sus- 
pected by  the  persons  who  had  passed  their  lives  inr 
his  familiar  confidence.  In  his  last  hours,  when  hef 
was  pressed  by  his  wife  Irene  to  alter  the  succes- 
sion, he  raised  his  head,  and  breathed  a  pious  ejacu- 
lation on  the  vanity  of  this  world.  The  indignant 
reply  of  the  empress  may  be  inscribed  as  an  epitaph 
on  his  tomb,  "  You  die,  as  you  have  lived, — an  hvpo- 
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or  Olo  ^  w  as  w'sn  °^  Ifene  t0  supplant 
"u'hannrst  °*  tlie  eldest  of  her  surviving  sons,  in  favour 
A.  D.  1113.  0f  her  daughter  the  princess  Anna,  whose 
Aug.  15.  philosophy  would  not  have  refused  the 
weight  of  a  diadem.  But  the  order  of  male  succession 
was  asserted  by  the  friends  of  their  country ;  the  law- 
ful heir  drew  the  royal  signet  from  the  finger  of  his 
insensible  or  conscious  father,  and  the  empire  obeyed 
the  master  of  the  palace.  Anna  Comnena  was  stimu- 
lated by  ambition  and  revenge  to  conspire  against  the 
life  of  her  brother,  and  when  the  design  was  prevented 
by  the  fears  or  scruples  of  her  husband,  she  passion- 
ately exclaimed,  that  nature  had  mistaken  the  two 
sexes,  and  had  endowed  Bryennius  with  the  soul  of  a 
woman.  The  two  sons  of  Alexius,  John  and  Isaac, 
maintained  the  fraternal  concord,  the  hereditary  virtue 
of  their  race;  and  the  younger  brother  was  content 
with  the  title  of  Sebastocrator,  which  approached  the 
dignity,  without  sharing  the  power,  of  the  emperor. 
In  the  same  person,  the  claims  of  primogeniture  and 
merit  were  fortunately  united  ;  his  swarthy  complexion, 
harsh  features,  and  diminutive  stature,  had  suggested 
the  ironical  surname  of  Calo-Johannes,  or  John  the 
Handsome,  which  his  grateful  subjects  more  seriously 
applied  to  the  beauties  of  his  mind.  After  the  disco- 
very of  her  treason,  the  life  and  fortune  of  Anna  were 
justly  forfeited  to  the  laws.  Her  life  was  spared  by 
the  clemency  of  the  emperor,  but  he  visited  the  pomp 
and  treasures  of  her  palace,  and  bestowed  the  rich  con- 
fiscation on  the  most  deserving  of  his  friends.  That 
respectable  friend,  Axuch,  a  slave  of  Turkish  exlrae- 
tion,  presumed  to  decline  the  gift,  and  to  intercede  fur 
the  criminal :  his  generous  master  applauded  and  imi- 
tated the  virtue  of  his  favourite,  and  the  reproach  or 
complaint  of  an  injured  brother  was  the  only  chastise- 
ment of  the  guilty  princess.  Afte  r  this  example  of 
clemency,  the  remainder  of  his  reign  was  never  dis- 
turbed by  conspiracy  or  rebellion  :  feared  by  his  no- 
bles, beloved  by  his  people^  John  was  never  reduced 
to  the  painful  necessity  of  punishing,  or  even  of  par- 
doning, his  personal  enemies.  During  his  government 
of  twenty-five  years,  the  penalty  of  death  was  abolished 
in  the  Roman  empire,  a  law  of  mercy  most  delightful 
to  the  humane  theorist,  but  of  which  the  practice,  in  a 
large  and  vicious  community,  is  seldom  consistent 
with  the  public  safety.  Severe  to  himself,  indulgent 
to  others,  chaste,  frugal,  abstemious,  the  philosophic 
Marcus  would  not  have  disdained  the  artless  virtues 
of  his  successor,  derived  from  his  heart,  and  not  bor- 
rowed from  the  schools.  He  despised  and  moderated 
the  stately  magnificence  of  the  Byzantine  court,  so 
oppressive  to  the  people,  so  contemptible  to  the  eye  of 
reason.  Under  such  a  prince,  innocence  had  nothing 
to  fear,  and  merit  had  every  thing  to  hope ;  and  with- 
out assuming  the  tyrannic  office  of  a  censor,  he  intro- 
duced a  gradual  though  visible  reformation  in  the  pub- 
lic and  private  manners  of  Constantinople.  The  only 
defect  of  this  accomplished  character,  was  the  frailty 
of  noble  minds,  the  love  of  arms  and  military  glory. 
Yet  the  frequent  expeditions  of  John  the  Handsome 
may  be  justified,  at  least  in  their  principle,  by  the  ne- 
cessity of  repelling  the  Turks  from  the  Hellespont  and 
ihe  Bosphorus.  The  sultan  of  Iconium  was  confined 
to  bis  capital,  the  barbarians  were  driven  to  the  moun- 
tains, and  the  maritime  provinces  of  Asia  enjoyed  the 
transient  blessings  of  their  deliverance.  From  Con- 
stantinople to  Antioch  and  Aleppo,  he  repeatedly 
marched  at  the  head  of  a  victorious  army,  and  in  the 
sieges  and  battles  of  this  holy  war,  his  Latin  allies 
were  astonished  by  the  superior  spirit  and  prowess  of 
a  Greek.  As  he  began  to  indulge  the  ambitious  hope 
of  restoring  the  ancient  limits  of  the  empire,  as  he  re- 
volved in  bis  mind  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  the  do- 
minion of  Syria,  and  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem,  the 
thread  of  his  life  and  of  the  public  felicity  was  broken 
by  a  singular  accident.  He  hunted  the  wild  boar  in 
the  valley  of  Anazarbus,  and  had  fixed  his  javelin  in 


the  body  of  the  furious  animal  :  but,  in  the  struggle, 
a  poisoned  arrow  dropped  from  his  quiver,  and  a  slight 
wound  in  his  hand,  which  produced  a  mortification, 
was  fatal  to  the  best  and  greatest  of  the  Comnenian 
princes. 

A  premature  death  had  swept  away  Manuel, 
the  two  eldest  sons  of  John  the  Hand-  A.  D.  1143. 
some;  of  the  two  survivors,  Isaac  and  Aprils. 
Manuel,  his  judgment  or  affection  preferred  the  young- 
er; and  the  choice  of  their  dying  prince  was  raiified 
by  the  soldiers,  who  had  applauded  the  valour  of  his 
favourite  in  the  Turkish  war.  The  faithful  Axuch 
hastened  to  the  capital,  secured  the  person  of  Isaac  in 
honourable  confinement,  and  purchased,  with  a  gift,  of 
two  hundred  pounds  of  silver,  the  leading  ecclesiastics 
of  St.  Sophia,  who  possessed  a  decisive  voice  in  the 
consecration  of  an  emperor.  With  his  veteran  and 
affectionate  troops,  Manuel  soon  visited  Constantino- 
ple;  his  brother  acquiesced  in  the  title  of  Sebastocra- 
tor; his  subjects  admired  the  lofty  stature  and  martial 
graces  of  their  new  sovereign,  and  listened  with  credu- 
lity to  the  flattering  promise,  that  he  blended  the  wis- 
dom of  age  with  the  activity  and  vigour  of  youth.  By 
the  experience  of  his  government,  they  were  taught,  that 
he  emulated  the  spirit,  and  shared  the  talents,  of  his 
father,  whose  social  virtues  were  buried  in  the  grave. 
A  reign  of  thirty-seven  years  is  filled  by  a  perpetual 
though  various  warfare  against  the  Turks,  the  chris- 
tians, and  the  hordes  of  the  wilderness  beyond  the 
Danube.  The  arms  of  Manuel  were  exercised  on 
mount  Taurus,  in  the  plains  of  Hungary,  on  the  coast 
of  Italy  and  Egypt,  and  on  the  seas  of  Sicily  and 
Greece :  the  influence  of  his  negociations  extended 
from  Jerusalem  to  Rome  and  Russia;  and  the  Byzan- 
tine monarch}',  for  a  while,  became  an  object  of  respect 
or  terror,  to  the  powers  of  Asia  and  Europe.  Educa- 
ted in  the  silk  and  purple  of  the  east,  Manuel  possessed 
the  iron  temper  of  a  soldier,  which  cannot  easily  be 
paralleled,  except  in  the  lives  of  Richard  the  first  of 
England,  and  of  Charles  the  twelfth  of  Sweden.  Such 
was  his  strength  and  exercise  in  arms,  that  Raymond, 
surnamed  the  Hercules  of  Antioch,  was  incapable  of 
wielding  the  lance  and  buckler  of  the  Greek  emperor. 
In  a  famous  tournament,  he  entered  the  lists  on  a  fiery 
courser,  and  overturned  in  his  first  career  two  of  the 
stoutest  of  the  Italian  knights.  The  first  in  the  charge, 
the  last  in  the  retreat,  his  friends  and  bis  enemies  alike 
trembled,  the  former  for  his  safety,  and  the  latter  for 
their  own.  After  posting  an  ambuscade  in  the  wood, 
he  rode  forwards  in  search  of  some  perilous  adventure, 
accompanied  only  by  bis  brother  and  the  faithful  Ax- 
uch, who  refused  to  desert  their  sovereign.  Eighteen 
horsemen,  after  a  short  combat,  fled  before  them  :  but 
the  numbers  of  the  enemy  increased  ;  the  march  of 
the  reinforcement  was  tardy  and  fearful,  and  Manuelf 
without  receiving  a  wound,  cut  his  way  through  a 
squadron  of  five  hundred  Turks.  In  a  battle  against 
the  Hungarians,  impatient  of  the  slowness  of  his 
troops,  he  snatched  a  standard  from  the  head  of  the 
column,  and  was  the  first,  almost  alone,  who  passed 
abridge  that  separated  him  from  the  enemy.  In  the 
same  country,  after  transporting  his  army  beyond  the 
Save,  he  sent  back  the  boats,  with  an  order,  under  pain 
of  death,  to  their  commander,  that  he  should  leave  him 
to  conquer  or  die  on  that  hostile  land.  In  the  siege 
of  Corfu,  towing  after  him  a  captive  galley,  the  empe- 
ror stood  aloft  on  the  poop,  opposing  against  the  vol- 
leys of  darts  and  stones,  a  large  buckler  and  a  flowing 
sail  ;  nor  could  he  have  escaped  inevitable  death,  had 
not  the  Sicilian  admiral  enjoined  his  archers  to  respect 
the  person  of  a  hero.  In  one  day,  he  is  said  to  have 
slain  above  forty  of  the  barbarians  with  his  own  hand  ; 
he  returned  to  the  camp,  dragging  along  four  Turkish 
prisoners,  whom  he  had  tied  to  the  rings  of  his  saddle: 
be  was  ever  the  foremost  to  provoke  or  to  accept  a 
single  combat;  and  the  gigantic  champions,  who  en- 
1  countered  his  arm,  were  transpierced  by  the  lance,  or 
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cut  asunder  by  the  sword,  of  the  invincible  Manuel. 
The  story  of  his  exploits,  which  appear  as  a  model  or 
a  copy  of  the  romances  of  chivalry,  may  induce  a  rea- 
sonable suspicion  of  the  veracity  of  the  Greeks :  I 
will  not,  to  vindicate  their  credit,  endanger  my  own; 
yet  I  may  observe,  that  in  the  long  series  of  their  an- 
nals, Manuel  is  the  only  prince  who  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  similar  exaggeration.  With  the  valour  of  a 
soldier,  be  did  not  unite  the  skill  or  prudence  of  a  ge- 
neral :  his  victories  were  not  productive  of  any  perma- 
nent or  useful  conquest;  and  his  Turkish  laurels  were 
blasted  in  his  last  unfortunate  campaign,  in  which  he 
lost  his  army  in  the  mountains  of  Pisidia,  and  owed 
his  deliverance  to  the  generosity  of  the  sultan.  But 
the  most  singular  feature  in  the  character  of  Manuel, 
is  the  contrast  and  vicissitude  of  labour  and  sloth,  of 
hardiness  and  effeminacy.  In  war  he  seemed  ignorant 
of  peace,  in  peace  he  appeared  incapable  of  war.  In 
the  field  he  s'ept  in  the  sun  or  in  the  snow,  tired  in  the 
longest  marches  the  strength  of  his  men  and  horses, 
and  shared  with  a  smile  the  abstinence  or  diet  of  the 
camp.  No  sooner  did  he  return  to  Constantinople, 
than  he  resigned  himself  to  the  arts  and  pleasures  of 
a  life  of  luxury:  the  expense  of  his  dress,  his  tahle, 
and  his  palace,  surpassed  the  measure  of  his  predeces- 
sors, and  whole  summer  days  were  idly  wasted  in  the 
delicious  isles  of  the  Propontis,  in  the  incestuous  love 
of  his  niece  Theodora.  The  double  cost  of  a  warlike 
and  dissolute  prince  exhausted  the  revenue,  and  mul- 
tiplied the  taxes;  and  Manuel,  in  the  distress  of  his 
last  Turkish  camp,  endured  a  bitter  reproach  from  the 
mouth  of  a  desperate  soldier.  As  he  quenched  his 
thirst,  he  complained  that  the  water  of  a  fountain  was 
ming'ed  with  christian  blood.  "It  is  not  the  first 
time,'"  exclaimed  a  voice  from  the  crowd,  "that  you 
have  drunk,  O  emperor,  the  blood  of  your  christian 
subjects."  Manuel  Comnenus  was  twice  married,  to 
the  virtuous  Bertha  or  Irene  of  Germany,  and  to  the 
beauteous  Maria,  a  French  or  Latin  princess  of  Anti- 
orb.  The  only  daughter  of  his  first  wife  was  destined 
for  Bpla  an  Hungarian  prince,  who  was  educated  at 
Constantinople  under  the  name  of  Alexius;  and  the 
consummation  of  their  nuptials  might  have  transferred 
the  Roman  sceptre  to  a  race  of  free  and  warlike  bar- 
barians. But  as  soon  as  Maria  of  Antioch  had  given 
a  son  and  heir  to  the  empire,  the  presumptive  rights 
of  Bela  were  abolished,  and  he  was  deprived  of  his 
promised  bride;  but  the  Hungarian  prince  resumed  his 
name  and  the  kingdom  of  his  fathers,  and  displayed 
such  virtues  as  might  excite  the  regret  and  envy  of  the 
Greeks.  The  s.'n  of  Maria  was  named  Alexius;  and 
at  the  age  of  ten  years,  he  ascended  the  Byzantine 
throne,  after  his  father's  decease  had  closed  the  glories 
of  the  Comnenian  line. 
Alexius  II.  The  fraternal  concord  of  the  two  sons 
A.  1).  1160.  0f  the  great  Alexins,  had  been  sometimes 
Character" aild  clouded  by  an  opposition  of  interest  and 
first  advemurps  passion.  By  ambition,  Isaac  the  Sebas- 
of  Andronicus.  tocratnr  was  excited  to  flight  and  rebel- 
lion, from  whence  he  was  reclaimed  by  the  firmness 
and  clemency  of  John  the  Handsome.  The  errors  of 
Isaac,  the  father  of  the  emperors  of  Trebizond,  were 
short  and  venial  ;  but  John,  the  elder  of  his  sons,  re- 
nounced for  ever  his  religion.  Provoked  by  a  Teal  or 
imaginary  insult  of  his  uncle,  he  escaped  from  the 
Roman  to  the  Turkish  camp  :  his  apostacy  was  re- 
warded with  the  sultan's  daughter,  the  title  of  Chele- 
bi,  or  noble,  and  the  inheritance  of  a  princely  estate  ; 
and  in  the  fifteenth  century,  Mahomet  the  second 
boasted  of  his  imperial  descent  from  the  Comnenian 
family.  Andronicus,  the  younger  brother  of  John,  son 
of  Isaac,  and  grandson  of  Alexius  Comnenus,  is  one 
of  the  most  conspicuous  characters  of  the  age:  and 
his  genuine  adventures  might  form  the  subject  of  a 
very  singular  romance.  To  justify  the  choice  of  three 
ladies  of  royal  birth,  it  is  incumbent  on  me  to  ohservp, 
that  their  fortunate  lover  was  cast  in  the  best  propor- 


tions of  strength  and  beauty;  and  that  the  want  of  the 
softer  graces  was  supplied  by  a  manly  countenance,  a 
lofty  stature,  athletic  muscles,  and  the  air  and  deport- 
ment of  a  soldier.  The  preservation,  in  his  old  age, 
of  health  and  vigour,  was  the  reward  of  temperance 
and  exercise.  A  piece  of  bread  and  a  draught  of  wa- 
ter were  often  his  sole  and  evening  repast;  and  if  he 
tasted  of  a  wild  boar,  or  a  stag,  which  he  had  roasted 
with  his  own  hands,  it  was  the  well-earned  fruit  of  a 
laborious  chase.  Dexterous  in  arms,  he  was  ignorant 
of  fear:  his  persuasive  eloquence  could  bend  to  every 
situation  and  character  of  life :  his  style,  though  not 
his  practice,  was  fashioned  by  the  example  of  St. 
Paul  ;  r.nd,  in  every  deed  of  mischief,  he  had  a  heart 
to  resolve,  a  head  to  contrive,  and  a  hand  1o  execute. 
In  his  youth,  after  the  death  of  the  emperor  John,  he 
followed  the  retreat  of  the  Roman  army ;  but,  in  the 
march  through  Asia  Minor,  design  or  accident  tempted 
him  to  wander  in  the  mountains;  the  hunter  was  en- 
compassed by  the  Turkish  huntsmen,  and  he  remain- 
ed some  time  a  reluctant  or  willing  captive  in  the 
power  of  the  sultan.  His  virtues  and  vices  recom- 
mended him  to  the  favour  of  his  cousin  :  he  shared  the 
perils  and  the  pleasures  of  Manuel ;  and  while  the  em- 
peror lived  in  public  incest  with  his  niece  Theodora, 
the  affections  of  her  sister  Eudocia  were  seduced  and 
enjoyed  by  Andronicus.  Above  the  decencies  of  her 
sex  and  rank,  she  gloried  in  the  name  of  his  concu- 
bine; and  both  the  palace  and  the  camp  could  witness 
that  she  slept,  or  watched,  in  the  arms  of  her  lover. 
She  accompanied  him  to  his  military  command  of 
Cilicia,  the  first  scene  of  his  valour  and  imprudence. 
He  pressed,  with  active  ardour,  the  siege  of  Mopsues- 
tia :  the  day  was  employed  in  the  boldest  attacks ;  but 
the  night  was  wasted  in  song  and  dance;  and  a  band 
of  Greek  commedians  formed  the  choicest  part  of  his 
retinue.  Andronicus  was  surprised  by  the  sally  of  a 
vigilant  foe  :  but,  while  his  troops  fled  in  disorder,  his 
invincible  lance  transpierced  the  thickest  ranks  of  the 
Armenians.  On  his  return  to  the  imperial  camp  of 
Macedonia,  he  was  received  by  Manuel  with  public 
smiles  and  a  private  reproof ;  but  the  duchies  of  Nais- 
sus,  Braniseba,  and  Castoria,  were  the  reward  or  con- 
solation of  the  unsuccessful  general.  Eudocia  still 
attended  his  motions :  at  midnight,  their  tent  was  sud- 
denly attacked  by  her  angry  brothers,  impatient  to  ex- 
piate her  infamy  in  his  blood  :  his  daring  spirit  refused 
her  advire,  and  the  disguise  of  a  female  habit;  and 
boldly  starting  from  his  couch,  he  drew  his  sword,  and 
cut  his  way  through  the  numerous  assassins.  It  was 
here  that  he  first  betrayed  his  ingratitude  and  treache- 
ry :  he  engaged  in  a  treasonable  correspondence  with 
the  king  of  Hungary  and  the  German  emperor:  ap- 
proached the  royal  tent  at  a  suspicious  hour,  with  a 
drawn  sword,  and,  under  the  mask  of  a  Latin  soldier, 
avowed  an  intention  of  revenge  against  a  mortal  foe; 
and  imprudently  praised  the  fleetness  of  his  horse  as 
an  instrument  of  flight  and  safety.  The  monarch  dis- 
sembled his  suspicions;  but,  after  the  close  of  the 
campaign,  Andronicus  was  arrested  and  strictly  con- 
fined in  a  tower  of  the  palace  of  Constantinople. 

In  this  prison  he  was  left  above  twelve  years  ;  a 
most  painful  restraint,  from  v»hich  the  thirst  cf  action 
and  pleasure  perpetually  urged  him  to  escape.  Alone 
and  pensive,  he  perceived  some  broken  bricks  in  a 
corner  of  the  chamber,  and  gradually  widened  the  pas- 
sage, till  he  had  explored  a  dark  and  forgotten  recess. 
Into  this  hole  he  conveyed  himself,  and  the  remains 
of  his  provisions,  replacing  the  bricks  in  their  termer 
position,  and  erasing  with  care  the  footsteps  ''f  I. is  re- 
treat. At  the  hour  of  the  customary  visit,  bis  guards 
wpre  amazed  by  the  silence  and  solitude  of  the  prison, 
and  reported  with  shame  and  fear  his  incomprehensi- 
ble flight.  The  gates  of  the  palace  and  city  were  in- 
stantly shut:  the  strictest  orders  wptp  despatched  into 
the  provinces,  for  the  recovery  of  the  fugitive  ;  and  his 
wife,  on  the  suspicion  of  a  pious  act.  was  basely  im- 
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prisoned  in  the  same  tower.  At  the  dead  of  night  she 
beheld  a  spectre  :  she  recognized  her  husband :  they 
shared  their  provisions;  and  a  son  was  the  fruit  of 
these  stolen  interviews,  which  alleviated  the  tedious- 
ness  of  their 'confinement.  In  the  custody  of  a  woman, 
the  vigilance  of  the  keepers  was  insensibly  relaxed; 
and  the  captive  had  accomplished  his  real  escape, 
when  he  was  discovered,  brought  back  to  Constanti- 
nople, and  loaded  with  a  double  chain.  At  length  he 
found  the  moment,  and  the  means,  of  his  deliverance. 
A  boy,  his  domestic  servant,  intoxicated  the  guards, 
and  obtained  in  wax  the  impression  of  the  keys.  By 
the  diligence  of  his  friends,  a  similar  key,  with  a  bun- 
dle of  ropes,  was  introduced  into  the  prison,  in  the 
bottom  of  a  hogshead.'  Andronicus  employed,  with 
industry  and  courage,  the  instruments  of  his  safety-, 
unlocked  the  doors,  descended  from  the  tower,  con- 
cealed himself  all  day  among  the  bushes,  and  scaled 
in  the  night  the  garden-wall  of  the  palace.  A  boat 
was  stationed  for  his  reception:  he  visited  his  own 
house,  embraced  his  children,  cast  away  his  chain, 
mounted  a  ileet  horse,  and  directed  his  rapid  course 
towards  the  banks  of  the  Danube.  At  Anchialus  in 
Thrace,  an  intiepid  friend  supplied  him  with  horses 
and  money:  he  passed  the  river,  traversed  with  speed 
the  desert  of  Moldavia  and  the  Carpathian  hills,  and 
had  almost  reached  the  town  of  Halicz,in  Polish  Rus- 
sia, when  he  was  intercepted  by  a  party  of  Walachians, 
who  resolved  to  convey  their  important  captive  to  Con- 
stantinople. His  presence  of  mind  again  extricated 
him  from  this  danger.  Under  the  pretence  of  sick- 
ness, he  dismounted  in  the  night,  and  was  allowed  to 
step  aside  from  tine  troop:  he  planted  in  the  ground 
his  long  staff;  clothed  it  with  his  cap  and  upper  gar- 
ment; and,  stealing  into  the  wood,  left  a  phantom  to 
amuse,  for  some  time,  the  eyes  of  the  Walachians. 
From  Halicz  he  was  honourably  conducted  to  Kiow, 
the  residence  of  the  great  duke  :  the  subtle  Greek  soon 
obtained  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  Ieroslaus :  his 
character  could  assume  the  manners  of  every  climate; 
and  the  barbarians  applauded  bis  strength  and  courage 
in  the  chase  of  the  elks  and  bears  of  the  forest.  In 
this  northern  region  he  deserved  the  forgiveness  of 
Manuel,  who  solicited  the  Russian  prince  to  join  his 
arms  in  the  invasion  of  Hungary.  The  influence  of 
Andronicus  achieved  this  important  service:  his  pri- 
vate treaty  was  signed  with  a  promise  of  fidelity  on 
one  side,  and  of  oblivion  on  the  other;  and  he  marched, 
at  the  head  of  the  Russian  cavalry,  from  the  Borys- 
thenes  to  the  Danube.  In  his  resentment  Manuel  had 
ever  sympathized  with  the  martial  and  dissolute  cha- 
racter of  his  cousin  ;  and  his  free  pardon  was  sealed 
in  the  assault  of  Zemlin,  in  which  he  was  second,  and 
second  only,  to  the  valour  of  the  emperor. 

No  sooner  was  the  exile  restored  to  freedom  and  his 
country,  than  his  ambition  revived,  at  first  to  his  own, 
and  at  length  to  the  public  misfortune.  A  daughter  of 
Manuel  was  a  feeble  bar  to  the  succession  of  the  more 
deserving  males  of  the  Comnenian  blood  :  her  future 
marriage  with  the  prince  of  Hungary  was  repugnant 
to  the  hopes  or  prejudices  of  the  princes  and  nobles. 
But  when  an  oath  of  allegiance  was  required  to  the  pre- 
sumptive heir,  Andronicus  alone  asserted  the  honour  of 
the  Roman  name,  declined  the  unlawful  engagement, 
and  boldly  protested  against  the  adoption  of  a  stranger. 
His  patriotism  was  offensive  to  the  emperor,  but  he 
spoke  the  sentiments  of  the  people,  and  was  removed 
from  the  royal  presence  by  an  honourable  banishment, 
a  second  command  of  the  Cilician  frontier,  with  the 
absolute  disposal  of  the  revenues  of  Cyprus.  In  this 
station  the  Armenians  again  exercised  his  courage  and 
exposed  his  negligence;  and  the  same  rebel,  who  baf- 
fled all  his  operations,  was  unhorsed  and  almost  slain 
by  the  vigour  of  his  lance.  But  Andronicus  soon  dis- 
covered a  more  easy  and  pleasing  conquest,  the  beau- 
tiful Phi  I  tp  pa,  sister  of  the  empress  Maria,  and  daugh- 
ter of  Raymond  of  Poitou,  the  Latin  prince  of  Antioch. 
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For  her  sake,  he  deserted  his  station,  and  wasted  the 
summer  in  balls  and  tournaments :  to  his  love  she 
sacrificed  her  innocence,  her  reputation,  and  the  offer 
of  an  advantageous  marriage.  But  the  resentment  of 
Manuel  for  this  domestic  affVocit,  interrupted  his  plea- 
sures: Andronicus  left  the  indiscreet  princess  to  weep 
and  to  repent;  and,  with  a  band  of  desperate  adven- 
turers, undertook  the  pilgrimage  of  Jerusalem.  His 
birth,  his  martial  renown,  and  professions  of  zeal,  an- 
nounced him  as  the  champion  of  the  cross;  he  soon 
captivated  both  the  clergy  and  the  king;  and  the  Greek 
prince  was  invested  with  the  lordship  of  Berytus,  on 
the  coast  of  Phoenicia.  In  his  neighbourhood  resided 
a  young  and  handsome  queen,  of  his  own  nation  and 
family,  great-grand-daughter  of  the  emperor  Alexis, 
and  widow  of  Baldwin  the  third,  king  of  Jerusalem. 
She  visited  and  loved  her  kinsman.  Theodora  was 
the  third  victim  of  his  amorous  seduction;  and  her 
shame  was  more  public  and  scandalous  than  that  of 
her  predecessors.  The  emperor  still  thirsted  for  re- 
venge; and  his  subjects  and  allies  of  the  Syrian  fron- 
tier were  repeatedly  pressed  to  seize  the  person,  and 
put  out  the  eyes,  of  the  fugitive.  In  Palestine  he  was 
no  longer  safe;  but  the  lender  Theodora  revealed  his 
danger,  and  accompanied  bis  flight.  The  queen  of  Je- 
rusalem was  exposed  to  the  east,  his  obsequious  con- 
cubine ;  and  two  illegitimate  children  were  the  living 
monuments  of  her  weakness.  Damascus  was  his  first 
refuge;  and,  in  the  characters  of  the  great  Noureddin 
and  his  servant  Saladin,  the  superstitious  Greek  might 
learn  to  revere  the  virtues  of  the  mussulmans.  As  the 
friend  of  Noureddin  he  visited,  most  probably,  Bag- 
dad, and  the  courts  of  Persia  ;  and,  after  a  long  circuit 
round  the  Caspian  sea  and  the  mountains  of  Georgia, 
he  finally  settled  among  the  Turks  of  Asia  Minor,  the 
hereditary  enemies  of  his  country.  The  sultan  of 
Colonia  afforded  an  hospitable  retreat  to  Andronicus, 
his  mistress,  and  his  band  of  outlaws  :  the  debt  of 
gratitude  was  paid  by  frequent  inroads  in  the  Roman 
province  of  Trebizond;  and  he  seldom  returned  with- 
out an  ample  harvest  of  spoil  and  of  christian  captives. 
In  the  story  of  his  adventures,  he  was  fond  of  com- 
paring himself  to  David,  who  escaped,  by  a  long  exile, 
the  snares  of  the  wicked.  But  the  royal  prophet  (he 
presumed  to  add)  was  content  to  lurk  on  the  borders 
of  Judea,  to  slay  an  Amalekite,  and  to  threaten,  in  bis 
miserable  state,  the  life  of  the  avaricious  Nabal.  The 
excursions  of  the  Comnenian  prince  had  a  wider  range ; 
and  he  had  spread  over  the  eastern  world  the  glory  of 
his  name  and  religion.  By  a  sentence  of  the  Greek 
church,  the  licentious  rover  had  been  separated  from 
the  faithful  ;  but  even  this  excommunication  may 
prove,  that  he  never  abjured  the  profession  of  Chris- 
tianity. 

His  vigilance  had  eluded  or  repelled  the  open  and 
secret  persecution  of  the  emperor ;  but  he  was  at  length 
insnared  by  the  captivity  of  his  female  companion. 
The  governor  of  Trebizond  succeeded  in  his  attempt 
to  surprise  the  person  of  Theodora:  the  queen  of  Jeru- 
salem and  her  two  children  were  sent  to  Constantino- 
ple, and  their  loss  imbittered  the  tedious  solitude  of 
banishment.  The  fugitive  implored  and  obtained  a 
final  pardon,  with  leave  to  throw  himself  at  the  feet 
of  bis  sovereign,  who  was  satisfied  with  the  submis- 
sion of  this  haughty  spirit.  Prostrate  on  the  ground, 
he  deplored  with  tears  and  groans  the  guilt  of  his  past 
rebellion ;  nor  would  he  presume  to  arise,  unless  some 
faithful  subject  would  drag  him  to  the  foot  of  the 
throne,  by  an  iron  chain  with  which  he  had  secretly 
encircled  his  neck.  This  extraordinary  penance  exci- 
ted the  wonder  and  pity  of  the  assembly  ;  his  sins  were 
forgiven  by  the  church  and  state;  but  the  just  suspi- 
cion of  Manuel  fixed  his  residence  at  a  distance  from 
the  court,  at  Oenoe,  a  town  of  Pontus,  surrounded  with 
rich  vineyards,  and  situate  on  the  coast  of  the  Euxine. 
The  death  of  Manuel,  and  the  disorders  of  the  minor- 
ity soon  opened  the  fairest  field  to  his  ambition.  The 
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emperor  was  a  boy  of  twelve  or  fourteen  years  of  age, 
without  vigour,  or  wisdom,  or  experience  :  his  mother, 
the  empress  Mary,  abandoned  her  person  and  govern- 
ment to  a  favourite  of  the  Comnenian  name;  and  his 
sister,  another  Mary,  whose  husband,  an  Italian,  was 
decorated  with  the  title  of  Cassar,  excited  a  conspira- 
cy, and  at  length  an  insurrection,  against  her  odious 
stepmother.  The  provinces  were  forgotten,  the  capital 
was  in  flames,  and  a  century  of  peace  and  order  was 
overthrown  in  the  vice  and  weakness  of  a  few  months. 
A  civil  war  was  kindled  in  Constantinople ;  the  two 
factions  fought  a  bloody  battle  in  the  square  of  the  pal- 
ace, and  the  rebels  sustained  a  regular  siege  in  the  cathe- 
dral of  St.  Sophia.  The  patriarch  laboured  with  honest 
zeal  to  heal  the  wounds  of  the  republic,  the  most  re- 
spectable patriots  called  aloud  for  a  guardian  and  aven- 
ger, and  every  tongue  repeated  the  praise  of  the  talents 
and  even  the  virtues  of  Andronicus.  In  his  retirement, 
he  affected  to  revolve  the  solemn  duties  of  his  oath  : 
"  If  the  safety  or  honour  of  the  imperial  family  be 
threatened,  I  will  reveal  and  oppose  the  mischief  to 
the  utmost  of  my  power."  His  correspondence  with 
the  patriarch  and  patricians  was  seasoned  with  apt 
quotations  from  the  psalms  of  David  and  the  epistles 
of  St.  Paul ;  and  he  patiently  waited  till  he  was  called 
to  her  deliverance  by  the  voice  of  his  cou;;try.  In  his 
march  from  Oenoe  to  Constantinople,  his  slender  train 
insensibly  swelled  to'a  crowd  and  an  army  ;  his  pro- 
fessions of  religion  and  loyalty  were  mistaken  for  the 
language  of  his  heart ;  and  the  simplicity  of  a  foreign 
dress,  which  showed  to  advantage  his  majestic  stature, 
displayed  a  lively  image  of  his  poverty  and  exile.  All 
opposition  sunk  before  him ;  he  reached  the  straits  of 
the  Thracian  Eosphorus ;  the  Byzantine  navy  sailed 
from  the  harbour  to  receive  and  transport  the  saviour 
of  the  empire :  the  torrent  was  loud  and  irresistible, 
and  the  insects  who  had  basked  in  the  sunshine  of 
royal  favour  disappeared  at  the  blast  of  the  storm. 
It  was  the  first  care  of  Andronicus  to  occupy  the  pal- 
ace, to  salute  the  emperor,  to  confine  his  mother,  to 
punish  her  minister,  and  to  restore  the  public  order  and 
tranquillity.  He  then  visited  the  sepulchre  of  Man- 
uel :  the  spectators  were  ordered  to  stand  aloof,  hut  as 
he  bowed  in  the  attitude  of  prayer,  they  heard,  or 
thought  they  heard,  a  murmur  of  triumph  and  revenge  : 
"  I  no  longer  fear  thee,  my  old  enemy,  who  hast  dri- 
ven me  a  vagabond  to  every  climate  of  the  earth. 
Thou  art  safely  deposited  under  a  seven-fold  dome, 
from  whence  thou  canst  never  arise  till  the  signal  of 
the  last  tmmpet.  It  is  now  my  turn,  and  speedily 
will  I  trample  on  thy  ashes  and  thy  posterity."  From 
his  subsequent  tyranny  we  may  impute  such  feelings 
to  the  man  and  the  moment :  but  it  is  not  extremely 
probable  that  he  gave  an  articulate  sound  to  his  secret 
thoughts.  In  the  first  months  of  his  administration, 
hts  designs  were  veiled  by  a  fair  semblance  of  hypo- 
crisy, which  could  delude  only  the  eyes  of  the  multi- 
tede :  the  coronation  of  Alexius  was  performed  with 
due  solemnity,  and  his  perfidious  guardian,  holding  in 
his  hands  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  most  fervent- 
ly declared,  that  he  lived,  and  was  ready  to  die,  for 
the  service  of  his  beloved  pupil.  But  his  numerous 
adherents  were  instructed  to  maintain,  that  the  sinking 
empire  must  perish  in  the  hands  of  a  child,  that  the 
Romans  could  only  be  saved  by  a  veteran  prince,  bold 
in  arms,  skilful  in  policy,  and  taught  to  reign  by  the 
long  experience  of  fortune  and  mankind  ;  and  that  it 
was  the  duty  of  every  citizen  to  force  the  reluctant 
modesty  of  Andronicus  to  undertake  the  burthen  of  the 
public  care.  The  young  emperor  was  himself  con- 
strained to  join  his  voice  to  the  general  acclamation, 
and  to  solicit  the  association  of  a  colleague,  who  in- 
stantly degraded  him  from  the  supreme  rank,  secluded 
his  person,  and  verified  the  rash  declaration  of  the  pa- 
triarch, that  Alexius  might  be  considered  as  dead,  so 
soon  as  he  was  committed  to  the  custody  of  his  guar- 
dian    But  his  death  was  preceded  by  "the  imprison- 


ment and  execution  of  his  mother.  After  blackening 
her  reputation,  and  inflaming  against  her  the  passions 
of  the  multitude,  the  tyrant  accused  and  tried  the  em- 
press for  a  treasonable  correspondence  with  the  king 
of  Hungary.  His  own  son,  a  youth  of  honour  and 
humanity,  avowed  his  abhorrence  of  this  flagitious  act, 
and  three  of  the  judges  had  the  merit  of  preferring 
their  conscience  to  their  safety  :  but  the  obsequious 
tribunal,  without  requiring  any  proof,  or  hearing  any 
defence,  condemned  the  widow  of  Manuel ;  and  her 
unfortunate  son  subscribed  the  sentence  of  her  death. 
Maria  was  strangled,  her  corpse  was  buried  in  the  sea, 
and  her  memory  was  wTounded  by  the  insult  most  of- 
fensive to  female  vanity,  a  false  and  ugly  representa- 
tion of  her  beauteous  form.  The  fate  of  her  son  was 
not  long  deferred  :  he  was  strangled  with  a  bowstring, 
and  the  tyrant,  insensible  to  pity  or  remorse,  after 
surveying  the  body  of  the  innocent  youth,  struck  it 
rudely  with  his  foot:  "Thy  father,''  he  cried,  "was 
a  knave,  thy  mother  a  whore,  and  thyself  a  fool!" 

The  Roman  sceptre,  the  reward  of  his  Andronicus  / 
crimes,  was  held  by  Andronicus  about  Comnenus, 
three  years  and  a  half  as  the  guardian  or  Ao«0ber3 
sovereign  of  the  empire.  His  govern- 
ment exhibited  a  singular  contrast  of  vice  and  virtue. 
When  he  listened  to  his  passions  he  was  the  scourge, 
when  he  consulted  his  reason  the  father,  of  his  people. 
In  the  exercise  of  private  justice,  he  was  equitable  and 
rigorous :  a  shameful  and  pernicious  venality  was 
abolished,  and  the  offices  were  filled  with  the  most 
deserving  candidates  by  a  prince  who  had  sense  to 
choose,  atid  severity  to  punish.  He  prohibited  the 
inhuman  practice  of  pillaging  the  goods  and  persons 
of  shipwrecked  mariners;  the  provinces,  so  long  the 
objects  of  oppression  or  neglect,  revived  in  prosperity 
and  plenty  ;  and  millions  applauded  the  distant  bles- 
sings of  his  reign,  while  he  was  cursed  by  the  wit- 
nesses cf  his  daily  cruelties.  The  ancient  proverb, 
That  blood-thirsty  is  the  man  who  returns  from  ban- 
ishment to  power,  had  been  applied  with  too  much 
truth  to  Marius  and  Tiberius  ;  and  was  now  verified 
for  the  third  time  in  the  life  of  Andronicus.  His  me- 
mory was  stored  with  a  black  list  of  the  enemies  and 
rivals,  who  had  traduced  his  merit,  opposed  his  great- 
ness, or  insulted  his  misfortunes:  and  the  only  comfort 
of  his  exile  was  the  sacced  hope  and  promise  of  re- 
venge. The  necessary  extinction  of  the  young  empe- 
ror and  his  mother,  imposed  the  fatal  obligation  of 
extirpating-  the  friends,  who  hated,  and  might  punish, 
the  assassin  ;  and  the  repetition  of  murder  rendered 
him  less  willing,  and  less  able  to  forgive.  A  horrid 
narrative  of  the  victims  whom  he  sacrificed  by  poison 
or  the  sword,  by  the  sea  or  the  flames,  would  be  less 
expressive  of  his  cruelty  than  the  appellation  of  the 
halcyon  days,  which  was  applied  to  a  rare  and  blood- 
less week  of  repose  :  the  tyrant  strove  to  transfer,  on 
the  laws  and  the  judges,  some  portion  of  his  guilt  ;  but 
the  mask  was  fallen,  and  his  subjects  conld  no  longer 
mistake  the  true  author  of  their  calamities.  The  no- 
blest of  the  Greeks,  more  especially  those  who,  by 
descent  or  alliance,  might  dispute  the  Comnenian  in- 
heritance, escaped  from  the  monster's  den  :  Nice  or 
Prusa,  Sicily  or  Cyprus,  were  their  places  of  refuge; 
and  as  their  flight  was  already  criminal,  they  aggrava- 
ted their  offence  by  an  open  revolt,  and  the  imperial 
title.  Yet  Andronicus  resisted  the  daggers  and  sword9 
of  his  most  formidable  enemies  :  Nice  and  Prusa  were 
reduced  and  chastised  :  the  Sicilians  were  content  with 
the  sack  of  Thessalonic-a ;  and  the  distance  cf  Cyprus 
was  not  more  propitious  to  the  rebel  than  to  the  tyrant. 
His  throne  was  subverted  by  a  rival  without  merit, 
and  a  people  without  arms.  Isaac  Angelus,  a  de- 
scendant in  the  female  line  from  the  gTeat  Alexius, 
was  marked  as  a  victim,  by  the  prudence  or  supersti- 
tion of  the  emperor.  In  a  moment  of  despair,  Angelus 
defended  his  life  and  liberty,  slew  the  executioner,  and 
fled  to  the  church  of  St.  Sophia.    The  sanctuary  was 
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insensibly  filled  with  a  curious  and  mournful  crowd, 
who,-in  his  fate,  prognosticated  their  own.  But  their 
lamentations  were  soon  turned  to  curses,  and  their 
curses  to  threats:  they  dared  to  ask,  "Why  do  we 
fear  1  why  do  we  obey  1  We  are  many,  and  he  is 
one;  our  patience  is  the  only  bond  of  our  slavery." 
With  the  dawn  of  day  the  city  burst  into  a  general  se- 
dition, the  prisons  were  thrown  open,  the  coldest  and 
most  servile  were  roused  to  the  defence  of  their  coun- 
try, and  Isaac,  the  second  of  the  name,  was  raised  from 
the  sanctuary  to  the  throne.  Unconscious  of  his  dan- 
ger, the  tyrant  was  absent :  withdrawn  from  the  toils  of 
state,  in  the  delicious  islands  of  the  Propontis.  He  had 
contracted  an  indecent  marriage  with  Alice,  or  Agnes, 
daughter  of  Lewis  the  seventh,  of  France,  and  relict  of 
the  unfortunate  Alexius  ;  and  his  society,  more  suitable 
to  his  temper  than  to  his  age,  was  composed  of  a  young 
wife  and  a  favourite  concubine.  On  the  first  alarm  he 
Tushed  to  Constantinople,  impatient  for  the  blood  of 
the  guilty  ;  but  he  was  astonished  by  the  silence  of  the 
palace,  the  tumult  of  the  city,  and  the  general  deser- 
tion of  mankind.  Andronicus  proclaimed  a  free  par- 
don to  his  subjects  ;  they  neither  desired,  nor  would 
grant,  forgiveness  :  he  offered  to  resign  the  crown  to 
his  son  Manuel  ;  but  the  virtues  of  the  son  could  not 
expiate  his  father's  crimes.  The  sea  was  still  open 
for  his  retreat;  but  the  news  of  the  revolution  had 
flown  along  the  coast:  when  fear  had  ceased,  obedi- 
ence was  no  more :  the  imperial  galley  was  pursued 
and  taken  by  an  armed  brigantine;  and  the  tyrant  was 
dragged  to  the  presence  of  Isaac  Angelus,  loaded  with 
fetters,  and  a  long  chain  round  his  neck.  His  elo- 
quence, and  the  tears  of  his  female  companions,  plead- 
ed in  vain  for  his  life  ;  but,  instead  of  the  decencies  of 
a  legal  execution,  the  new  monarch  abandoned  the 
criminal  to  the  numerous  sufferers,  whom  he  had  de- 
prived of  a  father,  a  husband,  or  a  friend.  His  teeth 
and  hair,  an  eye  and  a  hand,  were  torn  from  him,  as  a 
poor  compensation  for  their  loss ;  and  a  short  respite 
was  allowed,  that  he  might  feel  the  bitterness  of  death. 
Astride  on  a  camel,  without  any  danger  of  a  rescue,  he 
was  carried  through  the  city,  and  the  basest  of  the 
populace  rejoiced  to  trample  on  the  fallen  majesty  of 
their  prince.  After  a  thousand  blows  and  outrages, 
Andronicus  was  hung  by  the  feet,  between  two  pillars 
that  supported  the  statues  of  a  wolf  and  a  sow;  and 
every  hand  that  could  reach  the  public  enemy,  inflicted 
on  his  body  some  mark  of  ingenius  or  brutal  cruelty, 
till  two  friendly  or  furious  Italians,  plunging  their 
swords  into  his  body,  released  him  from  all  human 
punishment.  In  this  long  and  painful  agony,  "  Lord, 
have  mercy  upon  me  !  and  why  will  you  bruise  a  bro- 
ken reed  V  were  the  only  words  that  escaped  his 
mouth.  Our  hatred  for  the  tyrant  is  lost  in  pity  for 
the  man  ;  nor  can  we  blame  his  pusillanimous  resig- 
nation, since  a  Greek  christian  was  no  longer  master 
of  his  life. 

Isaac  n.  4n»e-      ^  have  been  tempted  to  expatiate  on 
lus,  the  extraordinary  character  and  adven- 

tures of  Andronicus  ;  but  I  shall  here  ter- 
minate the  series  of  the  Greek  emperors 
since  the  time  of  Heraclius.  The  branches  that  sprang 
from  the  Comnenian  trunk  had  insensibly  withered  ; 
and  the  male  line  was  continued  only  in  the  posterity 
of  Andronicus  himself,  who,  in  the  public  confusion, 
usurped  the  sovereignty  of  Trebizond,  so  obscure  in 
history,  and  so  famous  in  romance.  A  private  citizen 
of  Philadelphia,  Constantine  Angelus,  had  emerged  to 
wealth  and  honours,  by  his  marriage  with  a  daughter 
of  the  emperor  Alexius.  His  son  Andronicus  is  con- 
spicuous only  by  his  cowardice.  His  grandson  Isaac 
A.  D.  1204.  punished  and  succeeded  the  tyrant:  but 
April  12.  ne  Was  dethroned  by  his  own  vices, 
and  the  ambition  of  his  brother;  and  their  discord 
introduced  the  Latins  to  the  conquest  of  Constanti- 
nople, the  first  great  period  in  the  fall  of  the  eastern 
empire. 


A.  D.  1183. 
Sept.  12. 


If  we  compute  the  number  and  duration  of  the 
reigns,  it  will  bo  found,  that  a  period  of  six  hundred 
years  is  filled  by  sixty  emperors,  including  in  the 
Augustan  list  some  female  sovereigns  ;  and  deducting 
some  usurpers  who  were  never  acknowledged  in  the 
capital,  and  some  princes  who  did  not  live  to  possess 
thi  ir  inheritance.  The  average  proportion  will  allow 
ten  years  for  each  emperor,  far  below  the  chronolo- 
gical rule  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  who,  from  the  ex- 
perience of  more  recent  and  regular  monarchies,  has 
defined  about  eighteen  or  twenty  years  as  the  term  of 
an  ordinary  reign.  The  Byzantine  empire  was  most 
tranquil  and  prosperous  when  it  could  acquierce  in 
hereditary  succession;  five  dynasties,  the  Heraclian, 
Isaurian,  Amorian,  Basilian,  and  Comnenian  families, 
enjoyed  and  transmitted  the  royal  patrimony  during 
their  respective  series  of  five,  fnur,  three,  six,  and  four 
generations;  several  princes  number  their  reign  with 
those  of  their  infancy :  and  Constantine  the  seventh 
and  his  two  grandsons  occupy  the  space  of  an  entire 
century.  But  in  the  intervals  of  the  Byzantine  dy- 
nasties, the  succession  is  rapid  and  broken,  and  the 
name  of  a  successful  candidate  is  speedily  erased  by 
a  more  fortunate  competitor.  Many  were  the  paths 
that  led  to  the  summit  of  royalty  :  the  fabric  of  rebel- 
lion was  overthrown  by  the  stroke  of  conspiracy,  or 
undermined  by  the  silent  arts  of  intrigue  :  the  favour- 
ites of  the  soldiers  or  people,  of  the  senate  or  clergy, 
of  the  women  and  eunuchs,  were  alternately  clothed 
with  the  purple  ;  the  means  of  their  elevation  were 
base,  and  their  end  was  often  contemptible  or  tragic. 
A  being  of  the  nature  of  man,  endowed  with  the 
same  faculties,  but  with  a  longer  measure  of  exis- 
tence, would  cast  down  a  smile  of  pity  and  contempt 
on  the  crimes  and  follies  of  human  ambition,  so  eager, 
in  a  narrow  span,  to  grasp  at  a  precarious  and  short- 
lived enjoyment.  It  is  thus  that  the  experience  of 
history  exalts  and  enlarges  the  horizon  of  our  intellec- 
tual view.  In  a  composition  of  some  days,  in  a  pe- 
rusal of  some  hours,  six  hundred  years  have  rolled 
away,  and  the  duration  of  a  life  or  reign  is  contracted 
to  a  fleeting  moment :  the  grave  is  ever  beside  the 
throne;  the  success  of  a  criminal  is  almost. instantly 
followed  by  the  loss  of  his  prize  ;  and  our  immortal  rea- 
son survives  and  disdains  the  sixty  phantoms  of  kings 
who  have  passed  before  our  eyes,  and  faintly  dwell 
on  our  remembrance.  The  observation,  that,  in  every 
age  and  climate,  ambition  has  prevailed  with  the 
same  commanding  energy,  may  abate  the  surprise  of 
a  philosopher;  but  while  he  condemns  the  vanity,  he 
may  search  the  motive,  of  this  universal  desire  to 
obtain  and  hold  the  sceptre  of  dominion.  To  the 
greater  part  of  the  Byzantine  series,  we  cannot  rea- 
sonably ascribe  the  love  of  fame  and  of  mankind.  The 
virtue  alone  of  John  Comnenus  was  beneficent  and 
pure:  the  most  illustrious  of  the  princes,  who  precede 
or  follow  that  respectable  name,  have  trod  with  some 
dexterity  and  vigour  the  crooked  and  bloody  paths 
of  a  selfish  policy  :  in  scrutinizing  the  imperfect 
characters  of  Leo  the  Isaurian,  Basil  the  first,  and 
Alexius  Comnenus,  of  Theophilus,  the  second  Basil, 
and  Manuel  Comnenus,  our  esteem  and  censure  are 
almost  equally  balanced  ;  and  the  remainder  of  the 
imperial  crowd  could  only  desire  and  expect  to  bo 
forgotten  by  posterity.  Was  personal  happiness  the 
aim  and  object  of  their  ambitimi  1  I  shall  not  descant 
on  the  vulgar  topics  of  the  misery  of  kings;  but  I 
may  surely  observe,  that  their  condition,  of  all  others, 
is  the  most  pregnant  with  fear,  and  the  least  suscep- 
tible of  hope.  For  these  opposite  passions,  a  larger 
scope  was  allowed  in  the  revolutions  of  antiquity, 
than  in  the  smooth  and  solid  temper  of  the  modern 
world,  which  cannot  easily  repeat  -either  the  triumph 
of  Alexander  or  the  fall  of  Darius.  But  the  peculiar 
infelicity  of  the  Byzantine  princes  exposed  them  to 
domestic  perils,  without  affording  any  lively  promise 
of  foreign  conquest.   .From  the  pinnacle  of  greatness. 
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Andronicus  was  precipitated  by  a  death  more  cruel 
and  shameful  than  that  of  the  vilest  malefactor;  but 
the  most  glorious  of  his  predecessors  had  much  more 
to  dread  from  their  subjects  than  to  hope  from  their 
enemies.  The  army  was  licentious  withoat  spirit, 
the  nation  turbulent  withoat  freedom:  the  barbarians 
of  the  east  and  west  pressed  ort  the  monarchy,  and 
the  loss  of  the  provinces  was  terminated  by  the  final 
servitude  of  the  capital. 

The  entire  series  of  Roman  emperors,  from  the  first 
of  the  Cassars  to  the  last  of  the  Constantines,  extends 
above  fifteen  hundred  years  :  and  the  term'of  dominion, 
unbroken  by  foreign  conquest,  surpasses  the  measure 
of  the  ancient  monarchies ;  the  Assyrians  or  Medes, 
the  successors  of  Cyrus,  or  those  of  Alexander. 
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Introduction  of  Ifi  the  connexion  of  the  church  and 
images  into  the  state,  I  have  considered  fne  former  as 
christian  church,  subservient  only,  and  relative,  to  the 
latter;  a  salutary  maxim,  if  in  fact,  as  well  as  in  nar- 
rative, it  had  ever  been  held  sacred.  The  oriental 
philosophy  of  the  Gnostics,  the  dart  abyss  of  predes- 
tination and  grace,  and  the  strange  transformations  of 
the  eucharist  from  the  sign  to  the  substance  of  Christ's 
body,3  I  have  purposely  abandoned  to  the  curiosity 
of  speculative  divines.  But  I  have  reviewed,  with 
diligence  and  pleasure,  the  objects  of  ecclesiastical 
history,  by  which  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Roman 
empire  were  materially  affected,  the  propagation  of 
Christianity,  the  constitution  of  the  catholic  church, 
the  ruin  of  paganism,  and  the  sects  that  arose  from 
the  mysterious  controversies  concerning  the  Trinity 
and  incarnation.  At  the  head  of  this  class,  we  may 
justly  rank  the  worship  of  images,  so  fiercely  disputed 
in  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries;  since  a  question  of 
popular  superstition  produced  the  revolt  of  Italy,  the 
temporal  power  of  the  popes,  and  the  restoration  of 
the  Roman  empire  in  the  west. 

The  primitive  christians  were  possessed  with  an 
unconquerable  repugnance  to  the  use  and  abuse  of 
images;  and  this  aversion  may  be  ascribed  to  their 
descent  from  the  Jews,  and  their  enmity  to  the  Greeks. 
The  Mosaic  law  had  severely  proscribed  all  represen- 
tations of  the  Deity  ;  and  that  precept  was  firmly  esta- 
blished in  the  principles  and  practice  of  the  chosen 
people.  The  wit  of  the  christian  apologists  was  point- 
ed against  the  foolish  idolaters,  who  bowed  before 
the  workmanship  of  their  own  hands  ;  the  imao-es  of 
brass  and  marble,  which,  had  they  been  endowed  with 
sense  and  motion,  should  have  started  rather  from  the 
pedestal  to  adore  the  creative  powers  of  the  artist.b 
Perhaps  some  recent  and  imperfect  converts  of  the 
Gnostic  tribe,  might  crown  the  statues  of  Christ  and 
St.  Paul  with  the  profane  honours  which  they  paid  to 
those  of  Aristotle  and  Pythagoras;1  hut  the  public 
religion  of  the  catholics  was  uniformly  simple  and 

a  The  learned  Selden  has  given  the  history  of  transuhstantialion 
in  a  comprehensive  and  pithv  sentence.  "This  opinion  is  only 
rheiont  turned  into  logic  ''•  (His  Works  tc  in.  p  20r>,  in  his  Ta 
bleTalk) 

b  Nec  inteHigunl  homines  ineptissimi,  quod  si  sentire  simulacra 
01  moveri  possent,  adoratura  hominem  fuissent  a  quo  sunt  expolita. 
(Divin.  Inslilul.  1.  ii  c.  2.)  Lactamius  is  the  last,  as  well  as  the  most 
eloquent,  of  the  Latin  apologists.  Their  raillery  of  idols  attacks  not 
only  the  object,  but  the  form  and  matter. 

c'See  Irenajus,  Epiphanius,  and  Auaustin.  (Basnacre,  Hist,  des 
Eglises  Reformtes,  torn.  \\r  p.  1313.)  This  Gnostic  practice  lias  a 
pifteular  affinity  with  the  private  worship  of  Alexander  Severus. 
(Lampridius,  c  25.  Lanlner,  Heatb»n  Testimonies,  vol.  iii.  p.  34  ) 


spiritual ;  and  the  first  notice  of  the  use  of  pictures  is 
in  the  censure  of  the  council  of  Illiberis,  three  hundred) 
years  after  the  christian  asra.  Under  the  successors 
of  Constantine,  in  the  peace  and  luxury  of  the  triumph- 
ant chureh,  the  more  prudent  bishops  condescended 
to  indulge  a  visible  superstition,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
multitude  :  and,  after  the  ruin  of  pagasism,  they  were 
no  longer  restrained  by  the  apprehension  of  an  odious- 
parallel.  The  first  introduction  of  a  symbolic  wor- 
ship was  in  the  veneration  of  the  cross,  and  of  relics. 
The  saints  and  martyrs,  whose  intercession  was  im- 
plored, were  seated  on  the  right  hand  of  God  ;  but  the 
gracious  and  often  supernatural  favours,  which  in 
the  popular  belief  were  showered  round  their  tombr 
conveyed  an  unquestionable  sanction  of  the  devout 
pilgrims,  who  visited,  and  touehed,  and  kissed,  these 
lifeless  remains,  the  memorials  of  their  merits  and 
sufferings. d  But  a  memorial,  more  interesting  thart 
the  skull  or  the  sandals  of  a  departed  worthy,  is  the 
faithful  copy  of  his  person  and  features,  delineated  by 
the  arts  of  painting  or  sculpture.  In  every  age,  such 
copies,  so  congenial  to  human  feelings,  have  been 
cherished  by  the  zeal  of  private  friendship,  or  public  es- 
teem :  the  images  of  the  Roman  emperors  were  adored 
with  civil,  and  almost  religious,  honours;  a  reverence 
less  ostentatious,  hut  more  sincere,  was  applied  to 
the  statues  of  sages  and  patriots  ;  and  these  profane 
virtues,  these  splendid  srns,  disappeared  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  holy  men,  who  had  died  for  their  celes- 
tial and  everlasting  country.  At  first,  the  experiment 
was  made  with  caution  and  scruple  ;  Th  .  v  . . 
and  the  venerable  pictures  were  discreet- 
ly allowed  to  instruct  the  ignorant,  to  awaken  the 
cold,  and  to  gratify  the  prejudices  of  the  heathen  pro- 
selytes. By  a  slow  though  inevitable  progression, 
the  honours  of  the  original  were  transferred  to  the 
copy  :  the  devout  christian  prayed  before  the  image 
of  a  saint;  and  the  pagan  rites  of  genuflexion,  lumina- 
ries, and  incense,  again  stole  into  the  catholic  church. 
The  scruples  of  reason,  or  piety,  were  silenced  by 
the  strong  evidence  of  visions  and  miracles;  and  the 
pictures  which  speak,  and  move,  and  bleed,  must  be 
endowed  with  a  divine  energy,  and  may  be  considered 
as  the  proper  objects  of  religious  adoration.  The 
most  audacious  pencil  might  tremble  in  the  rash  at- 
tempt of  defining,  by  forms  and  colours,  the  infinite 
Spirit,  the  eternal  Father,  who  pervades  and  sustains 
the  universe/  But  the  superstitious  mind  was  more  ea- 
sily reconciled  to  paint  and  to  worship  the  angels,  and, 
above  all,  the  Son  of  God,  under  the  human  shape, 
which,  on  earth,  they  have  condescended  to  assume. 
The  second  person  of  the  Trinity  had  been  clothed  with 
a  real  and  mortal  body  ;  but  that  body  had  ascended 
into  heaven  ;  and,  had  not  some  similitude  been  pre- 
sented to  the  eyes  of  his  disciples,  the  spiritual  wor- 
ship of  Christ  might  have  been  obliterated  by  the  visible 
relics  and  representations  of  the  saints.  A  similar 
indulgence  was  requisite,  and  propitious,  for  the  Vir- 
gin Mary  :  the  place  of  her  burial  was  unknown  ;  and 
the  assumption  of  her  soul  and  body  into  heaven  was 
adopted  by  the  credulity  of  the  Greeks  and  Latins. 
The  use,  and  even  the  worship,  of  images,  was  firmly 
established  before  the  end  of  the  sixth  century:  they 
were  fondly  cherished  by  the  warm  imagination  of  the 
Greeks  and  Asiatics  :  the  Pantheon  and  Vatican  were 
adorned  with. the  emblems  of  a  new  superstition;  bu* 
this  semblance  of  idolatry  was  more  coldly  enter 
tained  by  the  rude  barbarians  and  the  Arian  clergy  of 
the  west.  The  bolder  firms  of  sculpture,  in  brass  or 
marble,  which  peopled  the  temples  of  antiquity,  were 

A  See  this  history,  255.  30-1.  393.  393. 

e  O-j  yxf  ts  Wtiov  XTT-Kcvv  v7rxiX*v  Kxl  xKx—TZv  jUSpCxf;  TiTt  III 
<ry,»HK(TlV    XTl  I XX  £fl  fit  V,  (Ui(  X*f>»  XKl  ^VXSiq  TMV  'j77|f  OVTlOr  xx*  JTfOSd 

ju<ti*v  Tiftxu  Sifyvjixx/xi*.  (Concilium  Nicenum,  ii.  in 
Collect.  Labb.  torn.  viii.  p.  1025.  edit.  Venet.)  II  seroit  peutetre 
a-propos  de  ne  point  souffrir  d'images  de  la  Trinite  on  de  la  Divinile; 
les  defenseurs  les  plus  zeles  des  images  ayant  cundamne  celles-ci,  et 
le  concile  de  Trente  ne  parlant  que  des  images  de  Jesus  Christ  et 
d<*s  Saints.  (Pupin,  Bibliot.  Eccles.  lorn.  vi.  priol  ) 
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offensive  to  the  fancy  or  conscience  of  the  christian  | 
Greeks;  and  a  smooth  surface  of  colours  has  ever  been 
esteemed  a  more  decent  and  harmless  mode  of  imita- 
tion. ' 

The  image  of  The  merit  and  effect  of  a  copy  depends 
Edessa.  on  its  resemblance  with  the  original  ; 
but  the  primitive  christians  were  ignorant  of  the  gen- 
uine features  of  the  Son  of  God,  his  mother,  and -his 
apostles  :  the  statue  of  Christ  at  Panpas  in  Palestine' 
■was  more  probably  that  of  some  temporal  saviour;  the 
Gnostics  and  their  profane  monuments  were  repro- 
bated ;  and  the  fancy  of  the  christian  artists  could  only 
be  guided  by  the  clandestine  imitation  of  some  hea- 
then model.  In  this  distress,  a  bold  and  dexterous 
invention  assured  at  once  the  likeness  of  the  image  and 
the  innocence  of  the  worship.  A  new  superstructure 
of  fable  was  raised  on  the  popular  basis  of  a  Syrian 
legend,  on  the  correspondence  of  Christ  and  Abgnrus, 
so  famous  in  the  days  of  Eusebius,  so  reluctantly 
deserted  by  our  modem  advocates.  The  bishop  of 
Cassarea  h  records  the  epistle,'  hut  he  most  strangely 
forgets  the  picture,  of  Christ  ;k  the  perfect  impression 
of  his  face  on  a  linen,  with  which  he  gratified  the 
faith  of  the  royal  stranger,  who  had  invoked  his  heal- 
ing power,  and  offered  the  strong  city  of  Edessa  to 
protect  him  against  the  malice  of  the  Jews.  The 
ignorance  of  the  primitive  church  is  explained  by  the 
long  imprisonment  of  the  image  in  a  niche  of  the  wall, 
from  whence,  after  an  oblivion  of  five  hundred  years, 
it  was  released  by  some  prudent  bishop,  and  seasona- 
bly presented  to  the  devotion  of  the  times.  Its  first 
and  most  glorious  exploit  was  the  deliverance  of  the 
city  from  the  arms  of  Chosroes  Nushirvan  ;  and  it 
was  soon  revered  as  a  pledge  of  the  divine  promise, 
that  Edessa  should  never  be  taken  by  a  foreign  enemy. 
It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  text  of  Procopius  ascribes 
the  double  deliverance  of  Edessa  to  the  wealth  and 
valour  of  her  citizens,  who  purchased  the  absence 
and  repelled  the  assaults  of  the  Persian  monarch. 
He  was  ignorant,  the  profane  historian,  of  the  testi- 
mony which  he  is  compelled  to  deliver  in  the  eccle- 
siastical page  of  Evagrius,  that  the  Palladium  was 
exposed  on  the  rampart,  and  that  the  water  which  had 
been  sprinkled  on  the  holy  face,  instead  of  quenching, 
added  new  fuel  to  the  flames  of  the  besieged.  After 
this  important  service,  the  image  of  Edessa  was  pre- 
served with  respect  and  gratitude;  and  if  the  Armeni- 

f  This  neneral  history  of  imasres  is  ilrawn  from  the  twenty-second 
book  of  the  Hist.  dos  EirlisPS  Riiformees  of  Basnage,  lorn.  ii.  p.  1310— 
1337.  He  was  a  prntestant,  but  of  a  manly  spirit ;  ami  on  this  head 
the  protostants  are  so  notoriously  in  the  right,  that  they  can  venture 
to  be  impartial.  See  the  perplexity  of  poor  Friar  Paei,  Critica,  torn. 
).  p.  42. 

g  After  removing  some  rubbish  of  miracle  and  inconsistency,  it 
may  be  allowed  that  as  late  as  the  year  300,  Paneas  in  Palestine  was 
decorated  with  a  bronze  statue,  representing  a  grave  personage  wrapt 
in  a  cloak,  with  a  grateful  or  suppliant  female  kneeling  bpfire  him ; 
and  that  an  inscription — !:«tM, '«  ivieyn* — was  perhaps  in- 
scribed on  the  pedestal.  By  the  christians,  this  group  was  foolishly 
explained  of  their  founder  and  the  p  or  woman  whom  he  had  cured 
of  the  bloody  flux.  (Eusob.  vii.  18.  Philostorg.  vii.  3,  &c.)  M.  de 
Beausobre  more  reasonably  conjectures  the  philosopher  Apollomus, 
or  the  emperor  Vespasian :  in  the  latter  supposition,  the  female  is  a 
city,  a  province,  or  perhaps  the  e,ueen  Berenice.  (Biblioiheque  Ger- 
manique,  torn.  xiii.  p.  1 — 92.) 

h  Euseb.  Hist.  Eccles.  1.  i.  c.  13.  The  learned  Assemannus  has 
brought  up  the  collateral  aid  of  three  Syrians,  St.  Ephrem.  Josua 
Stylites,  and  James  Bishop  of  Sarug;  but  I  do  not  find  any  notice  of 
the  Syriac  original  or  the  archives  of  Edessa,  (Bibliot.  Orient,  torn, 
i.  p. '  18.  420.  554.)  their  vague  belief  is  probably  derived  from  the 
Greeks. 

i  The  evidences  f  r  these  enistl^s  is  stated  and  rejected  by  the  can- 
did Lardner.  (Heathen  Testimonies,  vol.  j.  p.  279—309.)  Among  the 
herd  of  bigots  who  are  forcibly  driven  from  this  convenient,  but  un- 
tenable, post,  I  am  ashampd,  with  the  Grabes,  Caves,  Tillemonts,  *cc. 
to  discover  Mr.  Addis  >n,  an  English  gentleman,  (his  Works,  vol.  i, 
p.  523.  Baskerville's  edition,)  but  his  superficial  tract  on  the  chris- 
tian religion  owes  its  credit  to  his  name,  his  style,  and  the  interested 
Applause  of  our  clergy. 

k  From  the  silence  of  James  of  Saru?,  (Asspman.  Bibliot.  Orient, 
p.  2S9.  313.)  and  the  testimony  of  Evagrius,  (Hist.  Kccles.  1.  iv.  c.27.) 
I  conclude  that  this  f  ible  was  invpnted  between  the  years  521  and 
594,  most  probably  after  th«  siege  of  Edessa  in  510.  (Asseman.  torn.  i. 
p.  416.  Procopius,  de  Bell.  Persic.  1.  ii.)  It  is  the  sword  and  buck- 
ler of  Gregory  II.  (in  Epist.  i.  and  Leon.  Isaur.  Cpncil.  torn.  viii.  p. 
656,  6c7.)  of  John  Damascenus,  (Opera,  torn.  i.  p.  281.  edit  l.equien,) 
and  of  the  second  Nicene  Council.  (Actio,  v.  p.  1030.)  The  most 
perfect  edition  may  be  found  in  Cedrenus.  (Compend.  p.  175  -178.) 


I  ans  rejected  the  legend,  the  more  credulous  Greeks 
adored  the  similitude,  which  was  not  the  work  of  any 
mortal  pencil,  but  the  immediate  creation  of  the  divine 
original.  The  style  and  sentiments  of  a  Byzantine 
hymn  will  declare  how  far  their  worship  was  removed 
from  the  grossest  idolatry.  "  How  can  we  with  mor- 
tal eyes  contemplate  this  image,  whose  celestial  splen- 
dour the  host  of  heaven  presumes  not  to  behold?  He 
who  dwells  in  heaven  condescends  this  day  to  visit  us 
by  his  venerable  image:  He  who  is  seated  on  the 
cherubim,  visits  us  this  day  by  a  picture,  which  the 
Father  has  delineated  with  his  immaculate  hand,  which 
he  has  -formed  in  an  ineffable  manner,  and  which  we 
sanctify  by  adoring  it  willi  fear  and  love."  Before 
the  end  of  the  sixth  century,  these  images,  made  icith- 
out  /uauls,  (in  Greek  it  is  a  single  word,1 )  were  propa- 
gated in  the  camps  and  cities  of  the  eastern  empire  :  m 
they  were  the  objects  of  worship,  and  the  instruments  of 
miracles  ;  and  in  the  hour  of  danger  or  tumult,  their  ven- 
erable presence  could  revive  the  hope,  rekindle  the  cour- 
age, or  repress  the  lury,  of  the  Roman  legions.  Of 
these  pictures,  the  far  greater  part,  the  T 
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transcripts  of  a  human  pencil,  could  only 
pretend  to  a  secondary  likeness  and  improper  title  : 
but  there  were  some  of  higher  descent,  who  derived 
their  resemblance  from  an  immediate  contact  with  the 
original,  endowed,  for  that  purpose,  with  a  miraculous 
and  prolific  virtue.  The  most  ambitious  aspired  from 
a  filial  to  a  fratpmal  relation  with  the  image  of  Edessa  ; 
and  such  is  the  veronica  of  Rome,  or  Spain,  or  Jerusa- 
lem, which  Christ  in  his  agony  and  bloody  sweat 
applied  to  his  face,  and  delivered  to  a  holy  matron. 
The  fruitful  precedent  was  speedily  transferred  to  the 
Virgin  Mary,  and  the  saints  and  martyrs.  In  the 
church  of  Diospolis,  in  Palestine,  the  features  of  the 
mother  of  God"  were  deeply  inscribed  in  a  marble 
column  :  the  east  and  west  have  been  decorated  by  the 
pencil  of  St.  Luke;  and  the  evangelist,  who  was  per- 
haps a  physician,  has  been  forced  to  exercise  the 
occupation  of  a  painter,  so  profane  and  odious  in  the 
eyes  of  the  primitive  christians.  The  Olympian  Jove, 
created  by  the  muse  of  Homer  arid  the  chisel  of  Phi- 
dias, might  inspire  a  philosophic  mind  with  momen- 
tary devotion  ;  but  these  catholic  images  were  faintly 
and  flatly  delineated  by  monkish  artists  in  the  last 
degeneracy  of  taste  and  genius." 

The  worship  of  images  had  stolen  Opposition  to 
into  the  church  by  insensible  degrees,  image  worship, 
and  each  petty  step  was  pleasing  to  the  superstitious 
mind,  as  productive  of  comfort,  and  innocent  of  sin. 
But  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century,  in  the  full 
magnitude  of  the  abuse,  the  more  timorous  Greeks 
were  awakened  by  an  apprehension,  that  under  the 
mask  of  Christianity  they  had  restored  the  religion  of 
their  fathers:  they  heard,  with  grief  and  impatience, 
the  name  of  idolaters  :  the  incessant  charge  of  the 
Jews  and  Mahometans, p  who  derived  from  the  Law 

1  Axi'e sjroisiToe.  See  Ducange,  in  Gloss.  Gnec.  et  Lat.  The  sub- 
ject is  treated  with  equal  learning  and  bigotry  by  the  Jesuit  Gretser. 
(Syntagma  de  Imaginibus  non  jVlanu  factis,  ad  calcem  Codini  de 
Olliciis,  ]).  2S9 — 330.)  the  ass,  or  rather  the  fox,  of  Ineoldstadt,  (see 
the  Scaligerana,)  with  equal  reason  and  wit  by  the  prntestant  Beau- 
sobre,  in  the  ironical  controversy  which  he  has  spread  through  many 
volumes  of  the  Bibliotheque  Germanique.  (torn,  xviii.  p.  1 — 50.  xx.  p. 
27—68.  xxv.  p.  1— 46.  xxvii.  p.  8-5—112.  xxviii.  p.  1—33.  xxxi.  p.  Ill 
— 148,  xxxii.  p.  75—107.  xxxiv.  p.  67 — 96.) 

m  Theophylact  Simocalla  (1.  ii.  c.  3.  p.  34.  1.  iii.  c.  1.  p.  63.)  cele- 
brates the  K*v#eixov  tutx-M-*,  which  he  styles  owoufxav  ;  yet  it 
was  no  more  than  a  copy,  since  he  adds  »»zo»3i»  to  (xcivm  oi"P«. 
.f*.3.  (of  Edessa)  >e>:rxsuouri  ti  if^roi-.  See  Pagi,  torn.  ii.  A.D.588. 
No.  II. 

n  See,  in  the  genuine  or  supposed  words  of  John  Damascenus,  two 
passages  on  the  Virgin  and  St.  Luke,  which  have  not  been  noticed 
by  Gretser,  nor  consequently  by  Beausobre.  (Opera  Joh.  Damascen. 
torn.  i.  p.  613.  G31.) 

o  "  Your  scandalous  figures  stand  quite  out  from  the  canvass :  they 
are  as  bad  as  a  group  of  statues  !r'  It  was  thus  that  the  ignorance  anil 
bigotry  of  a  Greek  priest  applauded  the  pictures  of  Titian,  which  ho 
had  ordered,  and  refused  to  accept. 

P  By  Cedrenus,  Zonaras,  (jlycas,  and  Manasses,  the  origin  of  the 
Iconoclasts  is  imputed  to  the  caliph  Yezid  and  two  Jews,  who  pro- 
mised the  empire  to  Leo;  and  the  reproaches  of  these  hostile  secta- 
ries are  turned  into  an  absurd  conspiracy  for  restoring  the  purity  of 
the  christian  worship.  (See  Spanheim.  Hist.  Imag.  c.  2.) 
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and  the  Koran  an  immortal  hatred  to  graven  images 
and  all  the  relative  worship.  The  servitude  of  the 
Jews  might  curb  their  zeal,  and  depreciate  their  au- 
thority;  but  the  triumphant  mussulmans,  who  reigned 
at  Damascus,  and  threatened  Constantinople,  cast  into 
the  scale  of  reproach  the  accumulated  weight  of  truth 
and  victory.  The  cities  of  Syria,  Palestine,  and 
Egypt,  had  been  fortified  with  the  images  of  Christ, 
his  mother,  and  his  saints;  and  each  city  presumed  on 
the  hope  or  promise  of  miraculous  defence.  In  a  rapid 
conquest  of  ten  years,  the  Arabs  subdued  those  cities 
and  these  images;  and,  in  their  opinion,  the  Lord  of 
hosts  pronounced  a  decisive  judgment  between  the 
adoration  and  contempt  of  these  mute  and  inanimate 
idols.  For  a  while  Edessa  had  braved  the  Persian  as- 
saults ;  but  the  chosen  city,  the  spouse  of  Christ,  was 
involved  in  the  common  ruin;  and  his  divine  resem- 
blance became  the  slave  and  trophy  of  the  infidels. 
After  a  servitude  of  three  hundred  years,  the  Palla- 
dium was  yielded  to  the  devo.ion  of  Constantinople, 
for  a  ransom  of  twelve  thousand  pounds  of  silver,  the 
redemption  of  two  hundred  mussulmans,  and  a  perpe- 
tual truce  for  the  territory  of  Edessa.i  In  this  season 
of  distress  and  dismay,  the  eloquence  of  the  monks 
was  exercised  in  the  defence  of  images;  and  they  at- 
tempted to  prove,  that  the  sin  and  schism  of  the  great- 
est part  of  the  orientals  had  forfeited  the  favour,  and 
annihilated  the  virtue,  of  these  precious  symbols.  But 
they  were  now  opposed  by  the  murmurs  of  many 
simple  or  rational  christians,  who  appealed  to  the  evi- 
dence of  texts,  of  facts,  and  of  the  primitive  limes,  and 
secretly  desired  the  reformation  of  the  church.  As  the 
worship  of  images  had  never  been  established  by  any 
general  or  positive  law,  its  progress  in  the  eastern  em- 
pire had  been  retarded,  or  accelerated,  by  the  difFer- 
ences  of  men  and  manners,  the  local  degrees  of  refine- 
ment, and  the  personal  characters  of  the  bishops. 
The  splendid  devotion  was  fondly  cherished  by  the 
levity  of  the  capital,  and  the  inventive  genius  of  the 
Byzantine  clergy  ;  while  the  rude  and  remote  districts 
of  Asia  were  strangers  to  this  innovation  of  sacred 
luxury.  Many  large  congregations  of  Gnostics  and 
Arians  maintained,  after  their  conversion,  the  simple 
worship  which  had  preceded  their  separation  ;  and  the 
Armenians,  the  most  warlike  subjects  of  Rome,  were 
not  reconciled,  in  the  twelfth  century,  to  the  sight  of 
images/  These  various  denominations  of  men  afford- 
ed a  fund  of  prejudice  and  aversion,  of  small  account 
in  the  villages  of  Anatolia  or  Thrace,  but  which,  in 
the  fortune  of  a  soldier,  a  prelate,  or  a  eunuch,  might 
be  often  connected  with  the  powers  of  the  church 
and  state. 

t  .i„  t„  „„  Of  such  adventurers,  the  most  fortu- 
Leo  the  Icono-  '  .  , 

clasi,  and  his  nate  was  the  emperor  Leo  the  third,5 
succpssorg^^  who,  from  the  mountains  of  Isauria,  as- 
'  .  '  cended  the  throne  of  the  east.  He  was 
ignorant  of  sacred  and  profane  letters;  but  his  education, 
his  reason,  perhaps  his  intercourse  with  the  Jews  and 
Arabs,  had  inspired  the  martial  peasant  with  a  hatred 
of  images;  and  it  was  held  to  be  the  duty  of  a  prince, 

q  See  Elmacin,  (Hist.  Sararen.  p.  257.)  Abulpharaizius,  (Dynast,  p. 
201.)  and  Abulfeda,  (Annal.  Moslem,  p.  2G-!.)  and  ihe  criticisms  qf 
Pa?'!,  (torn  iii.  A.  1)  914.)  The  prr.denl  Franciscan  refuses  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  imace  of  Edessa  now  reposes  at  Rome  or  Genoa  ; 
but  its  repnge  is  inglorious,  and  this  ancient  object  of  worship  is  no 
longer  famous  or  fashionable. 

yofivTxi.  (\icetas,  J.  ii.  p.  258.)  The  Armenian  churches  are  still 
content  with  the  cross,  (Missions  du  Levant,  lorn.  iii.  p.  148.)  but 
surely  the  superstitious  Greek  is  unjust  to  the  superstition  of  the 
Germans  of  ihe  twelfth  century. 

«  Our  original,  but  not  impartial,  monuments  of  the  Iconoclasts 
must  be  drawn  from  the  Acts  of  the  Councils, torn.  viii.  and  ix.  Collect. 
Labbe,  edit.  Venet.  and  the  histories]  writings  of  Theophanos,  Nice- 
phorus,  Manasses,  Cedrenus,  Zortaras,  Slc.  Of  the  modern  catholics, 
Baronius,  Pasti,  Natalis  Alexander,  (Hist.  Eccles.  Seculum  viii.  and 
ix.)  and  iVIaimbourg,  (Hist,  des  Iconoclasles,)  have  treated  ttie  sub- 
ject with  learning,  passion,  and  credulity.  The  protes  ant  labours 
of  Frederic  Spanh'eim  (Historia  [masinarum  Kesiituta)  and  James 
Basnage  (Hist,  des  Eglises  Kefarmues,  torn.  ii.  I.  xxiii.  p.  1339—1385.) 
are  cast  into  the  Iconoclast  scale.  With  litis  mutual  aid,  and  oppo- 
site tendency,  ii  is  easy  for  us  to  pois°  the  balance  with  philosophic 
iudiff.-rencc. 


to  impose  on  his  subjects  the  dictates  of  his  own 
conscience,  l.utin  the  outset  of  an  unsettled  reign, 
during  ten  years  of  toil  and  danger,  Leo  submitted  to 
the  meanness  of  hypocrisy,  bowed  before  the  idols 
which  he  despised,  and  satisfied  the  Roman  pontiff 
with  the  annual  professions  of  his  orthodoxy  and  zeal. 
In  the  reformation  of  religion,  his  first  steps  were 
moderate  and  cautious:  he  assembled  a  great  council 
of  senators  and  bishops,  and  enacted,  with  their  con- 
sent, that  all  the  images  should  be  removed  from  the 
sanctuary  and  altar  to  a  proper  height  in  the  churches, 
where  they  might  be  visible  to  the  eyes,  and  inac- 
cessible to  the  superstition,  of  the  people.  But  it 
was  impossible  on  either  side  to  check  the  rapid 
though  adverse  impulse  of  veneratioa  and  abhorrence: 
in  their  lofty  position,  the  sacred  images  still  edified 
their  votaries,  and  reproached  the  tyrant.  He  was 
himself  provoked  by  resistance  and  invective;  and 
his  own  party  accused  him  of  an  imperfect  discharge 
of  his  duty,  and  urged  for  bis  imitation  the  example 
of  the  Jewish  king,  who  had  broken  without  scruple 
the  brazen  serpent  of  the  temple.  By  a  second  edict, 
he  proscribed  the  existence  as  well  as  the  use  of  reli- 
gious pictures;  the  churches  of  Constantinople  and 
the  provinces  were  cleansed  from  idola'ry  ;  the  images 
of  Christ,  the  Virgin,  ami  the  saints,  were  demolished, 
or  a  smooth  surface  of  plaster  was  spread  over  the 
walls  of  the  edifice.  The  sect  of  the  Iconoclasts  was 
supported  by  the  zeal  and  despotism  of  six  emperors, 
and  the  east  and  west  were  involved  in  a  noisy  con- 
llict  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  years.  It  was  the 
design  of  Leo  the  Isaurian  to  pronounce  ihe  condemna- 
tion of  images,  as  an  article  of  faith,  and  by  the  au- 
thority of  a  general  council  :  but  the  convocation  of 
such  an  assembly  was  reserved  for  his  son  Constan- 
tine;'  and  though  it  is  stigmatized  by  triumphant 
bigotry  as  a  meeting  of  fools  and  atheists,  their  own 
partial  and  mutilated  acts  betray  many  symptoms  of 
reason  and  piety.  The  debates  and  decrees  of  many 
provincial  synods  introduced  the  sum-  Their  synod  of 
mons  of  the  general  council  which  met  Constantinople, 
in  the  suburbs  of  Constantinople,  and  A.  D.  754. 
was  composed  of  the  respectable  number  of  three  hun- 
dred and  thirty-eight  bishops  of  Europe  and  Anato- 
lia; for  the  patriarchs  of  Antioch  and  Alexandria  were 
the  slaves  of  the  caliph,  and  the  Roman  pontiff  had 
withdrawn  the  churches  of  Laly  and  the  west  from 
the  communion  of  the  Greeks.  This  Byzantine  synod 
assumed  the  rank  and  powers  of  the  seventh  general 
council  ;  yet  even  this  title  was  a  recognition  of  the 
six  preceding  assemblies,  which  had  laboriously  built 
the  structure  of  the  catholic  faith.  After  a  serious 
deliberation  of  six  months,  the  three  hundred  and 
thirty-eight  bishops  pronounced  and  subscribed  a 
unanimous  decree,  that  all  visible  symbols  of  Christ, 
except  in  the  eucharist,  were  either  blasphemous  or 
heretical ;  that  image-worship  was  a  corruption  of  Chris- 
tianity and  a  renewal  of  paganism  ;  that  all  such 
monuments  of  idolatry  should  be  broken  or  erased; 
and  that  those  who  should  refuse  to  deliver  the  objects 
of  their  private  superstition,  were  guilty  of  disobe- 
dience to  the  authority  of  the  church  and  of  the  empe- 
ror. In  their  loud  and  loyal  acclamations,  they  cele- 
brated the  merits  of  their  temporal  redeemer;  and  to 
his  zeal  and  justice  they  intrusted  the  execution  of 
their  spiritual  censures.  At  Constantinople,  as  in  the 
former  councils,  the  will  of  the  prince  was  the  rule  of 
episcopal  faith  ;  but  on  this  occasion,  I  am  inclined 
to  suspect  that  a  large  majority  of  the  prelates  sacri- 
ficed their  secret  conscience  to  the  temp-  Their  creed, 
tations  of  hope  and  fear.    In  the  long 

t  Some  flowers  of  rhetoric  are  UmmJo»  s-»e»«/""  »nd 
the  bishops  ftxra.seeorii'.  By  Damascenus  it  is  styled  »«v«o« 
x*i  afiXTCf.  (Opera,  torn.  i.  p.  G23.)  Spanheim's  Apology  for  rne 
Synod  of  Constantinople  (p.  171,  &c.)  is  worked  up  with  truth  and 
insenuily,  from  such  materials  as  he  could  find  in  the  Nicene  Acts, 
(p"l(J46,  &c.)  The  witty  John  of  Damascus  converts  i-'<r«»a-ous  into 
■  Srirursut,  makes  them  iMliDjaiuu,-,  slaves  of  their  belly,  &c 
Opera  loin.  i.  p.  303. 
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night  of  superstition,  the  christians  had  wandered  far 
away  from  the  simplicity  of  the  gospel :  nor  was  it 
easy  for  thern  to  discern  Ihe  clue,  and  tread  back  the 
mazes,  of  the  labyrinth.  The  worship  of  images  was 
inseparably  blended,  at  least  to  a  pious  fancy,  with 
the  cross,  the  Virgin,  the  saints  and  their  relics:  the 
holy  ground  was  involved  in  a  cloud  of  miracles  and 
visions  ;  and  the  nerves  of  the  mind,  curiosity  and 
scepticism,  were  benumbed  by  the  habits  of  obedience 
and  belief.  Constantine  himself  is  accused  of  indulg- 
ing a  royal  licence  to  doubt,  to  deny,  or  deride  the 
mysteries  of  the  catholics,"  but  they  were  deeply  in- 
scribed in  the  public  and  private  creed  of  his  bishops; 
and  the  boldest  Iconoclast  might  assault  with  a  secret 
horror  the  monuments  of  popular  devotion,  which  were 
consecrated  to  the  honour  of  his  celestial  patrons. 
In  the  reformation  of  the  sixteeth  century,  freedom 
and  knowledge  had  expanded  all  the  faculties  of  man  : 
the  thirst  of  innovation  superseded  the  reverence  of 
antiquity;  and  the  vigour  of  Europe  could  disdain 
those  phantoms  which  terrified  the  sickly  and  servile 
weakness  of  the  Greeks. 

Their  persecu-  '^'le  scandal  of  an  abstract  heresy  can 
lion  of  the  ima-  be  only  proclaimed  to  the  people  by  the 
gesaii.J^wnks,  |,l;ist  of  the  ecclesiastical  trumpet;  but 
- "  *  '    the  most  ignorant  can  perceive,  the  most 

torpid  must  feel,  the  profanation  and  downfall  of  their 
visible  deities.  The  first  hostilities  of  Leo  were  direc- 
ted against  a  lofty  Christ  on  the  vestibule,  and  above 
the  gate,  of  the  palace.  A  ladder  had  been  planted 
for  the  assault,  but  it  was  furiously  shaken  by  a  crowd 
of  zealots  and  women  :  they  beheld,  with  pious  trans- 
port, the  ministers  of  sacrilege  tumbling  from  on 
high,  and  dashed  against  the  pavement;  and  the  hon- 
ours of  the  ancient  martyrs  were  prostituted  to  these 
criminals,  who  justly  suffered  for  murder  and  rebel- 
lion." The  execution  of  the  imperial  edict  was  resist- 
ed by  frequent  tumults  in  Constantinople  and  the  pro- 
vinces: the  person  of  Leo  was  endangered,  his  officers 
were  massacred,  and  the  popular  enthusiasm  was  quel- 
led by  the  strongest  efforts  of  the  civil  and  military 
power.  Of  the  Archipelago,  or  Holy  sea,  the  numer- 
ous islands  were  filled  with  images  and  monks:  their 
votaries  abjured,  without  scruple,  the  enemy  of  Christ, 
his  mother,  and  the  saints:  they  armed  a  fleet  of  boats 
and  galleys,  displayed  their  consecrated  banners,  and 
boldly  steered  for  the  harbour  of  Constantinople,  to 
place  on  the  throne  a  new  favourite  of  God  and  the 
people.  They  depended  on  the  succour  of  a  miracle; 
but  their  miracles  were  inefficient  against  the  Greek 
fire,-  and,  after  the  defeat  and  conflagration  of  their 
fleet,  the  naked  islands  were  abandoned  to  the  clemen- 
cy or  justice  of  the  conqueror.  The  son  of  Leo,  in 
the  first  year  of  his  reign,  had  undertaken  an  expedi- 
tion against  the  Saracens  :  during  his  absence,  the 
capital,  the  palace,  and  the  purple,  were  occupied  by 
his  kinsman,  Artavasdes,  the  ambitious  champion  of  the 
orthodox  faith.  The  worship  of  images  was  triumph- 
antly restored  :  the  patriarch  renounced  his  dissimu- 
lation, or  dissembled  his  sentiments;  and  the  righteous 
claim  of  the  usurper  was  acknowledged,  both  in  the 
new  and  in  ancient  Rome.  Constantine  flew  for  re- 
fuge to  his  paternal  mountains;  but  he  descended  at  the 
head  of  the  bold  and  affectionate  Isaurians;  and  his 
final  victory  confounded  the  arms  and  predictions  of 
the  fanatics.  His  long  reign  was  distracted  with  clam- 
our, sedition,  conspiracy,  and  mutual  hatred,  and  san- 
guinary revenge :  the  persecution  of  images  was  the 
motive,  or  pretence,  of  his  adversaries;  and,  if  they 
missed  a  temporal  diadem,  they  were  rewarded  by  the 


u  He  is  accused  of  proscribing  Ihe  tille  of  saint ;  styling  the  Vir- 
gin, mother  of  Christ :  comparing  her  after  tier  delivery  to  an  empty 
purse;  of  Arianisin,  Neslorianism,  &c.  In  his  defence,  Spanheim 
(c.  iv.  p.  20".)  is  somewhat  embarrassed  between  the  interest  of  a 
protestant  and  the  duly  of  an  orthodox  divine. 

*  The  holy  confessor  Theophanes  approves  the  principle  of  Iheir 
rebellion,  iui  xivsu/i.-vs.  £i\u,  (p.  339.)  Gregory  It.  (in  Kpist.  i.  ad 
Imp.  Leon.  Concil.  torn.  viii.  p.  G61.  664.)  applauds  i lie  zeal  of  the 
Byzantine  women  who  killed  the  imperial  officers. 


Greeks  with  the  crown  of  martyrdom.  In  every  act 
of  open  and  clandestine  treason,  the  emperor  felt  the 
unforgiving  enmity  of  the  monks,  the  faithful  slaves 
of  the  superstition  to  which  they  owed  their  riches 
and  influence.  They  prayed,  they  preached,  they 
absolved,  they  inflamed,  they  conspired  :  the  solitude 
of  Palestine  poured  forth  a  torrent  of  invective ;  and 
the  pen  of  St.  John  Damascenus,  *  the  last  of  the 
Greek  fathers,  devoted  the  tyrant's  head,  both  in  this 
world  and  the  next.1  I  am  not  at  leisure  to  examine 
how  far  the  monks  provoked,  nor  how  much  they 
have  exaggerated,  their  real  and  pretended  sufferings, 
nor  how  many  lost  their  lives  or  limbs,  their  eyes  or 
their  beards,  by  the  cruelty  of  the  emperor.  From 
the  chastisement  of  individuals,  lie  proceeded  to  the 
abolition  of  the  order;  and,  as  it  was  wealthy  and 
useless,  his  resentment  might  be  stimulated  by  avarice, 
and  justified  by  patriotism.  The  formidable  name 
and  mission  of  the  Dragon,*  his  visitor-general,  exci- 
ted the  terror  and  abhorrence  of  the  black  nation  :  the 
religious  communities  were  dissolved,  the  buildings 
were  converted  into  magazines,  or  barracks  ;  the  lands, 
movables,  and  cattle,  were  confiscated  ;  and  our  mo- 
dern precedents  will  support  the  charge,  that  much 
wanton  or  malicious  havoc  was  exercised  against  the 
relics,  and  even  the  books,  of  the  monasteries.  W  ith 
the  habit  and  profession  of  monks,  the  public  and  pri- 
vate worship  of  images  was  rigorously  proscribed  ; 
and  it  should  seem,  that  a  solemn  abjuration  of  idola- 
try was  exacted  from  the  subjects,  or  at  least  from  the 
clergy,  of  the  eastern  empire.b 

The  patient  east  abjured,  with  reluc-  state  of  Italy, 
tance,  her  sacred  images ;  they  were 
fondly  cherished,  and  vigorously  defended,  by  the  in- 
dependent zeal  of  the  Italians.  In  ecclesiastical  rank 
and  jurisdiction,  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople  and 
the  pope  of  Rome  were  nearly  equal.  But  the  Greek 
prelate  was  a  domestic  slave  under  the  eye  of  his  mas- 
ter, at  whose  nod  he  alternately  passed  from  the  con- 
vent to  the  throne,  ami  from  the  throne  to  the  convent. 
A  distant  and  dangerous  station,  amidst  the  barbarians 
of  the  west,  excited  the  spirit  and  freedom  of  the  La- 
tin bishops.  Their  popular  election  endeared  them  to 
the  Romans;  the  public  and  private  indigence  was  re- 
lieved by  their  ample  revenue:  and  the  weakness  or 
neglect  of  the  emperors  compelled  them  to  consult,  both 
in  peace  and  war,  the  temporal  safety  of  the  city.  In 
the  school  of  adversity  the  priest  insensibly  imbibed 
the  virtues  and  the  ambition  of  a  prince;  the  same 
character  was  assumed,  the  same  policy  was  adopted, 
by  the  Italian,  the  Greek,  or  the  Syrian,  who  ascended 
the  chair  of  St.  Peter;  and,  after  the  loss  of  her  le- 
gions and  provinces,  the  genius  and  fortune  of  the 
popes  again  restored  the  supremacy  of  Rome.  It  is 
agreed,  that  in  the  eighth  century,  their  dominion  was 
founded  on  rebellion,  and  that  the  rebellion  was  pro- 
duced and  justified,  by  the  heresy  of  the  Iconoclasts; 
but  the  conduct  of  the  second  and  third  Gregory,  in 


y  John,  or  Mansur,  was  a  noble  christian  of  Damascus,  who  held 
a  considerable  office  in  Ihe  sen  ice  of  the  caliph.  His  zeal  in  Ihe 
cause  of  images  exposed  him  to  ihe  resentment  and  treachery  of  the 
Greek  emperor;  and  on  the  suspicion  of  a  treasonable  correspon 
dence,  he  was  deprived  of  his  rinlu  hand,  which  was  miraculously 
restored  by  the  V  irgin.  After  this  deliverance,  he  resigned  his  office, 
distributed  his  weahh.  and  buried  himself  in  Ihe  monastery  of  St. 
Sabas,  belweeu  Jerusalem  and  the  Dead  sea.  The  legend  is  famous; 
but  his  learned  editor,  father  Lequien,  has  unluckily  proved  that  St. 
John  Damascenus  was  already  a  monk  before  Ihe  Iconoclast  dispute. 
(Opera,  torn.  i.  Vii  St.  Joan.  Damascen.  p.  10—13.  et  Nolas  ad  loc.) 

2  After  sending  Leo  lo  Ihe  devil,  he  introduces  his  heir — rS  juix^.y 

(Opera  Damascen.  lorn.  i.p.  62o.)  If  ihe  autheiiticity.of  this  piecp  be 
suspicious,  we  are  sure  that  in  other  works,  no  longer  extant,  Damas- 
cenus bestowed  on  Constantine  ihe  titleof  mm  Mwjtt*?,  X?i'st*/«:</of 
.wtxk. ir,  (torn.  i.  p.  306.) 

a  In  ihe  narrative  pf  this  persecution  from  Theophanes  and  Cedre- 
nus,  Spanheim  (p.  235—  238.)  is  happy  to  compare  the  Draco  of  Leo 
with  the  dragoons  (.Draconea)  of  Louis  XIV.;  and  highly  solaces  him- 
self Willi  ihis  conlroversial  pun. 

b  llf  C^pat/^/cx  yxp  <j;;7r:uye  xxtx  nxvxv  ij/^ix^  T*v  vsrj  tx;  %f.fo« 
avid-,  ffivra;  \tWiy{*\\jail   *»*   Cfttuvxt   TCU  =ejjTxc-*«  Tyv  sr^ OttcUVJIff'ffr 

ia,»  rrxrmv  nxcvur.  (Damascen.  Op.  torn.  i.  p. G2o.)  This  oath  and 
subscription  I  do  nol  remember  lo  nave  seen  in  any  modern  com- 
pilation. 
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this  memorable  cnntest,  is  variously  interpreted  by  the 
wishes  of  their  friends  and  enemies.  The  Byzantine 
writers  unanimously  declare,  that,  after  a  fruitless  ad- 
monition, they  pronounced  the  separation  of  the  east 
and  west,  and  deprived  the  sacrilegious  tyrant  of  the 
revenue  and  sovereignty  of  Italy.  Their  excommuni- 
cation is  still  more  clearly  expressed  by  the  Greeks, 
who  beheld  the  accomplishment  of  the  papal  triumphs  ; 
and  as  they  are  more  strongly  attached  to  their  religion 
than  to  their  country,  they  praise,  instead  of  blaming, 
the  zeal  and  orthodoxy  of  these  apostolical  men.c  The 
modern  champions  of  Rome  are  eager  to  accept  the 
praise  and  the  precedent :  this  great  and  glorious  ex- 
ample of  the  deposition  of  royal  heretics  is  celebrated 
by  the  cardinals  Baronius  and  Bellarmine ; i  and  if 
they  are  asked,  why  the  same  thunders  were  not  hur- 
led against  the  Neros  and  the  Julians  of  antiquity? 
they  reply,  that  the  weakness  of  the  primitive  church 
was  the  sole  cause  of  her  patient  loyalty.0  On  this 
occasion,  the  effects  of  love  and  hatred  are  the  same  ; 
and  the  zealous  protectants,  who  seek  to  kindle  the 
indignation,  and  to  alarm  the  fears,  of  princes  and  ma- 
gistrates, expatiate  on  the  insolence  and  treason  i  f  the 
two  Gregories  against  their  lawful  sovereign/  They 
are  defended  only  by  the  moderate  catholics,  for  the 
most  part,  of  the  Gallican  church.*  who  respect  the 
saint,  without  approving  the  sin.  These  common  ad- 
vocates of  the  crown  and  the  mitre  circumscribe  the 
truth  of  facts  by  the  rule  of  equity,  Scripture,  and  tra- 
dition ;  and  appeal  to  the  evidence  of  the  Latins,h  and 
the  lives'  and  epistles  of  the  pope«  themselves. 
Epistles  of  Gre-  Two  original  epistles,  from  Gregory 
gory  II.  to  the  the  second  to  the  emperor  Leo,  are  still 
em2epr'72j.  extant  ;k  and  if  they  cannot  be  praised 
•  ■  ■  as  the  most  perfect  models  of  eloquence 
and  logic,  they  exhibit  the  portrait,  or  at  least  the 
mask,  of  the  founder  of  the  papal  monarchy.  "  Du- 
ring ten  pure  and  fortunate  years,"  says  Gregory  to 

C   Kxi    THV  'Po/jUSjV    (TUV    7TXVV[     I  I   I  .a    TH£    IOxrrt\f  t  XZ    UVTOv    »J  £  fvfff , 

says  Theophanes.  (Chronograph,  p.  343.)  For  this  Gregory  is  siylec] 
by  Cedrenus  ajrorsXixof,  (p.  430.)  Zonaras  specifies  the  thun- 
der, xvxoiuxti  <ruvo?*xu,  (torn.  ii.  1.  xv.  p.  104,  105.)  It  may  be  ob- 
served, that  the  Greeks  are  apt  to  confound  the  times  and  actions  of 
the  two  Gregories. 

d  See  Baronius,  Annal.  Eccles.  A.  D.  730.  No.  4. 5. :  dignum  exem- 
plum !  Bellarmin.  de  Romano  Pontifice,  1.  v.  c.  8. :  mulctavii  eum 
parte  imperii.  Sigonius,  de  Regno  Italia;,  1.  iii. Opera,  torn.  ii.  p.  169. 
Yet  such  is  the  change  of  Italy,  that  Sigonius  is  corrected  by  the  edi- 
tor of  Milan,  Philippus  Argelatus,  a  Bolognese,  and  subject  of  the 
pope. 

e  Quod  si  christiani  olim  non  deposuerunt  Neronem  aut  Julianum, 
id  fuit  quia  deeranl  vires  temporales  christianis,  (honpst  Bellarmine, 
de  Kom.  Pont.  1.  v.  c.  7.)  Cardinal  Perron  adds  a  distinction  more 
honourable  to  the  first  christians,  hut  not  more  satisfactory  to  modern 
princes — the  treason  of  heretics  and  apostates,  who  break  their  oath, 
belie  their  coin,  and  renounce  their  allegiance  to  Christ  and  his  vicar. 
(Perroniana,  p.  89.) 

f  Take,  as  a  specimen,  the  cautious  Basnage,  (Hist,  de  l'Eglise,  p. 
1350,  1331.)  and  the  vehement  Spanheim,  (Hist.  Imaginuin.)  who, 
with  a  hundred  more,  tread  in  the  footsteps  of  the  centuriators  of 
Magdeburgh. 

g  See  I.aunoy,  (Opera,  torn.  v.  pars  ii.  epist.  vii.  7.  p.  430 — 474.) 
Natalis  Alexander,  (Hist.  Nov.  Testamenti,  secul.  viii.  dissert,  i.  p. 
92—90.)  Pagi,  (Critica,  torn.  iii.  p.  215,  21G.)  and  Giannone,  (Istoria 
Civile  di  Napoli,  torn.  i.  p.  317—320.)  a  disciple  of  the  Gallican 
school.  In  the  field  of  controversy  I  always  pity  the  moderate  parly, 
■who  stand  on  the  open  middle  ground  exposed  to  the  fire  of  both 
sides. 

h  They  appealed  to  Paul  Warnefrid,  or  Diaconus,  (de  Gesti3  Lan- 
gobard.  1.  vi.  c  49.  p.  506,  507.  in  Script.  Ital.  Muratori,  turn.  i.  pars, 
i.)  and  the  nominal  Anastasius,  (de  Vit.  Pont,  in  Muratori,  torn.  iii. 
pars  i.  Gregorius  II.  p.  154.  Greuorius  III.  p.  15S.  Zacharias.  p.  161. 
Siephanus  III.  p.  165.  Paulus,  p.  172.  Steplianus  IV.  p.  174.  Ha- 
drianus,  p.  179.  Leo  III.  p.  195.)  Yet  I  may  remark,  that  the  true 
Anastasius  (Hist.  Eccles.  p.  134.  edit.  Reg.)  and  the  Historia  Miscella, 
(1.  xxi.  p.  151.  in  lorn.  i.  Script.  Ital.)  both  of  the  ninth  century,  trans- 
late and  approve  the  Greek  text  of  Theophanes. 

i  With  some  minute  difference,  the  most  learned  critics,  Lucas 
Holstenius,  Scheleslrate,Ciampini,  Bianchini,  Muratori,  (Prolegome- 
na ad  loin.  iii.  pars  i.)  are  agreed  thai  the  Liber  Ponlificalis  was  com- 
posed and  continued  by  the  apostolical  librarians  and  notaries  ot  the 
eighth  and  ninth  centuries;  and  lhat  the  last  and  smallest  part  is 
the  work  of  Anastasius,  whose  name  it  bears.  The  style  is  barba- 
rous, ihe  narrative  partial,  the  details  are  trifling — yet  it  must  be 
read  as  a  curious  and  authentic  record  of  the  times.  The  epistles  of 
the  popes  are  dispersed  in  the  volumes  of  Councils. 

k  The  two  epistles  of  Gregory  II.  have  been  preserved  in  the  Acts 
of  the  Nioene  Council,  (torn.  viii.  p.  G31— 674.)  They  are  without  a 
date,  which  is  variously  fixed,  by  Baronius  in  the  ye*r  725,  by  Mura- 
tori (Anuali  d'ltalia,  loin.  vi.  p.  120.)  in  72'),  and  by  Pagi  in  730.  Such 
is  ihe  force  of  prejudice,  lhat  some  papis'.s  have  praised  the  good 
sense  and  moderation  of  these  letters. 


the  emperor,  "  we  have  tasted  the  annual  comfort  of 
your  royal  letters,  subscribed  in  purple  ink,  with  your 
own  hand,  the  sacred  pledges  of  your  attachment  to 
the  orthodox  creed  of  our  fathers.  How  deplorable  is 
the  change!  how  tremendous  the  scandal !  You  now 
accuse  the  catholics  of  idolatry ;  and,  by  the  accusa- 
tion, you  betray  your  own  impiety  and  ignorance.  To 
this  ignorance  we  are  compelled  to  adapt  the  grossness 
of  our  style  and  arguments  :  the  first  elements  of  holy 
letters  are  sufficient  for  your  confusion  ;  and  were  you 
to  enter  a  grammar-school,  and  avow  yourself  the 
enemy  of  our  worship,  the  simple  and  pious  children 
would  be  provoked  to  cast  their  horn  books  at  your 
head."  After  this  decent  salutation,  the  pope  attempts 
the  usual  distinction  between  the  idols  of  antiquity  and 
the  christian  images.  The  former  were  the  fanciful 
representations  of  phantoms  or  daemons,  at  a  time 
when  the  true  God  had  not  manifested  his  person  in 
any  visible  likeness.  The  latter  are  the  genuine  forms 
of  Christ,  his  mother,  and  his  saints,  who  had  ap- 
proved, by  a  crowd  of  miracles,  the  innocence  and 
merit,  of  this  relative  worship.  He  must  indeed  have 
trusted  to  the  ignorance  of  Leo,  since  he  could  assert 
the  perpetual  use  of  images,  from  the  apostolic  age, 
and  their  venerable  presence  in  the  six  synods  of  the 
catholic  church.  A  more  specious  argument  is  drawn 
from  present  possession  and  recent  practice  :  the  har- 
mony of  the  christian  world  supercedes  the  demand 
of  a  general  council ;  and  Gregory  frankly  confesses, 
that  such  assemblies  can  only  be  useful  under  the 
rei<jn  of  an  orthodox  prince.  To  the  impudent  and 
inhuman  Leo,  more  guilty  than  a  heretic,  he  recom- 
mends peace,  silence,  and  implicit  obedience  to  his 
spiritual  guides  of  Constantinople  and  Rome.  The 
limits  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  powers  are  defined  by 
the  pontiff.  To  the  former  he  appropriates  the  body; 
to  the  latter,  the  soul:  the  sword  of  justice  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  magistrate:  the  more  formidable  weapon 
of  excommunication  is  intrusted  to  the  clergy;  and  in 
the  exercise  of  their  divine  commission,  a  zealous  son 
will  not  spare  his  offending  faiher :  the  successor  of 
St.  Peter  may  lawfully  chastise  the  kings  of  the  earth. 
"You  assault  us,  O  tyrant!  with  a  carnal  and  military 
hand  :  unarmed  and  naked,  we  can  only  implore  the 
Christ,  the  prince  of  the  heavenly  host,  that  he  will 
send  unto  you  a  devil,  for  the  destruction  of  your  body 
and  the  salvation  of  your  soul.  You  declare,  with 
foolish  arrogance,  I  will  despatch  my  orders  to  Rome; 
I  w  ill  break  in  pieces  the  image  of  St.  Peter ;  and 
Gregory,  like  his  predecessor  Martin,  shall  be  trans- 
ported in  chains,  and  in  exile,  to  the  foot  of  the  im- 
perial throne.  Would  to  God,  that  I  might  be  per- 
mitted to  tread  in  the  footsteps  of  the  holy  Martin  ; 
but  may  the  fate  of  Constans  serve  as  a  warning  to  the 
persecutors  of  the  church.  After  his  just  condemna- 
tion by  the  bishops  of  Sicily,  the  tyrant  was  cut  off, 
in  the  fulness  of  his  sins,  by  a  domestic  servant :  the 
saint  is  still  adored  by  the  nations  of  Scythia,  among 
whom  he  ended  his  banishment  and  his  life.  But  it  is 
our  duty  to  live  for  the  edification  and  support  of  the 
faithful  people;  nor  are  we  reduced  to  risk  our  safety 
on  the  event  of  a  combat.  Incapable  as  you  are  of 
defending;  your  Roman  subjects,  the  maritime  situation 
of  the  city  may  perhaps  expose  it  to  your  depredation; 
but  we  can  remove  to  the  disiance  of  four-and-twenty 
stadia?  to  the  first  fortress  of  the  Lombards,  and  then 

 you  may  pursue  the  winds.    Are  you  ignorant 

that  the  popes  are  the  bond  of  union,  the  mediators  of 
peace,  between  the  east  and  west  ?  The  eyes  of  the 
nations  are  fixed  on  our  humility;  and  they  revere,  as 


T«,-  Kx/tTStv.ac,  mi  :-xy,  a.  ,.j-.v  nv;  xvtpiu;.  (KpiSt.  1.  p.  btH.)    1  1» 

proximity  of  the  Lombards  is  hard  of  digestion.  Camillo  Pellegrini 
(Dissert,  iv.  de  Ducalu  Beneventi,  in  the  Script.  Ital.  torn.  v.  p.  172, 
173.)  forcibly  reckons  the  twenty-fourth  stadia,  not  from  Rome,  but 
from  the  limits  of  Ihe  Roman  duchy,  to  the  first  fortress,  perhaps 
Sora,  of  the  Lombards.  I  rather  believe  that  Gregory,  with  the  pe- 
dantry of  the  age,  employs  stadia  for  miles,  without  much  inquiry 
into  the  genuine  measure 
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a  God  upon  earth,  the  apostle  St.  Peter,  whose  image 
you  threaten  to  destroy.™  The  remote  and  interior 
kingdoms  of  the  west  present  their  homage  to  Christ 
and  his  vicegerent;  and  we  now  prepare  to  visit  one 
of  their  most  powerful  monarehs,  who  desires  to  re- 
ceive from  our  hands  the  sacrament  of  baptism.0  The 
barbarians  have  submitted  to  the  yoke  of  the  gospel, 
while  you  alone  are  deaf  to  the  voice  of  the  Shepherd. 
These  pious  barbarians  are  kindled  into  rage:  tliey 
thirst  to  avenge  the  persecution  of  the  east.  Abandon 
your  rash  and  fatal  enterprise ;  reflect,  tremble,  and 
repent.  If  you  persist,  we  are  innocent  of  the  blood 
that  will  be  spilt  in  the  contest;  may  it  fall  on  your 
own  head." 

Revolt  of  Italy,  The  first  assault  of  Leo  against  the 
A.  D.  728,  &c.  images  of  Constantinople  had  been  wit- 
nessed by  a  crowd  of  strangers  from  Italy  and  the 
west,  who  related  with  grief  and  indignation  the  sacri- 
lege of  the  emperor.  But  on  the  reception  of  his  pro- 
scriplive  edict,  they  trembled  for  their  domestic  dei- 
ties ;  the  images  of  Christ  and  the  Virgin,  of  the 
angels,  martyrs,  and  saints,  were  abolished  in  all  the 
churches  of  Italy;  and  a  strong  alternative  was  pro- 
posed to  the  Roman  pontiff,  the  royal  favour  as  the 
price  of  his  compliance,  degradation  and  exile  as  the 
penalty  of  his  disobedience.  Neither  zeal  nor  policy 
allowed  him  to  hesitate;  and  the  haughty  strain  in 
which  Gregory  addressed  the  ernperor  displays  his 
confidence  in  the  truth  of  his  doctrine  or  the  powers 
of  resistance.  Without  depending  on  prayers  or  mira- 
cles, he  boldly  armed  against  the  public  enemy,  and 
his  pastoral  letters  admonished  the  Italians  of  their 
danger  and  their  dutv.0  At  this  sional,  Ravenna, 
Veil  ice,  and  the  cities  of  the  exarchate  and  Pentapnlis, 
adhered  to  the  cause  of  religion;  their  military  force 
by  sea  and  land  consisted,  for  the  most  part,  of  the 
natives;  and  the  spirit  of  patriotism  and  zeal  was 
transfused  into  the  mercenary  strangers.  The  Italians 
swore  to  live  and  die  in  the  defence  of  the  pope  and 
the  holy  images  ;  the  Roman,  people  were  devoted  to 
their  father,  and  even  the  Lombards  were  ambitious  to 
share  the  merit  and  advantage  of  this  holy  war.  The 
most  treasonable  act,  but  the  most  obvious  revenue, 
was  the  destruction  of  the  statues  of  Leo  himself: 
the  most  effectual  and  pleasing  measure  of  rebellion, 
was  the  withholding  the  tribute  of  Italy,  and  depriving 
him  of  a  power  which  be  had  recently  abused  by  the 
imposition  of  a  new  capitation."  A  form  of  adminis- 
tration was  preserved  by  the  election  of  magistrates 
and  governors;  and  so  high  was  the  public  indigna- 
tion, that  the  Italians  were  prepared  to  create  an  or- 
thodox emperor,  and  to  conduct  him  with  a  fleet  and 
army  to  the  palace  of  Constantinople.  In  that  palace, 
the  Roman  bishops,  the  second  and  third  Gregory, 
were  condemned  as  the  authors  of  the  revolt,  and 
every  attempt  was  made,  either  by  fraud  or  force,  to 
seize  their  persons,  and  to  strike  at  their  lives.  The 
city  was  repeatedly  visited  or  assaulted  by  captains  of 
the  guards,  and  dukes  and  exarchs  of  high  dignity  or 

m  'Ok  oil  saTsei  /3eco*lX.£l3M  t<i;  tutrix';  uj^  ©<5v  g7r(%-etov  t%ouo-i. 

n  Arrs  t»c  i<t«it(#ou  Ju<ri«5  tou  KiytftivCM  Estttstou.   (p.  SG5.)  The 

pope  appears  to  have  imposed  on  the  ignorance  of  the  Greeks;  he 
lived  and  dipd  in  the  Lateran  ;  and  in  his  lime  all  the  kingdoms  of 
the  west  had  embraced  Christianity.  May  not  this  unknown  Septe- 
tus  havp  some  reference  to  the  chief  of  the  Saxon  Heptarchy,  to  Ina 
kine  of  Wessex,  who,  in  the  pontificate  of  Gregory  the  second,  visited 
Rome,  for  the  purpose,  not  of  baptism,  but  of  pilgrimage  1  (Pa°i, 
A.  D.  689.  No.  2.  A.  D.  726,  No.  15.) 

a  I  shall  transcribe  the  important  and  decisive  passage  of  the  Liber 
Pontificalis.  Kespiciens  ergo  pius  vir  profanain  principis  jussionem, 
jam  contra  imperatorem  quasi  contra  hostem  se  armavit,  renuens 
hseresim  ejus,  scribens  ubique  se  cavere  christianos,  eo  quod  orta 
fuisset  impielas  talis.  Igitur  pennoli  omnes  Pentapolenses,  atque 
VenHiarum  exercitus  contra  imperatoris  jussionem  resliterunl;  di- 
centes  se  nunquam  in  pjusdem  pontificis  condescendere  necem,  sed 
pro  ejils  magis  defensione  viriliter  decerlare.  (p.  15G.) 

P  A  census,  or  capitation,  says  Anastasius;  (p.  156.)  a  most  crupl 
tax,  unknown  to  the  Saracens  themselves,  exclaims  the  zealous 
Maimbourg,  (Hist  dps  Iconoclastes,  1.  i.)  and  Theophanes,  (p.  344.) 
who  talks  of  Pharaoh's  numbering  the  male  children  of  Israel.  This 
mode  of  taxation  was  familiar  to  the  Saracens;  and,  most  unluckily 
for  iho  historian, it  was  imposed  a  few  years  afterwards  in  France  by 
his  patron  Louis  XIV. 
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secret  trust;  they  landed  with  foreign  troops,  they  ob- 
tained some  domestic  aid,  and  the  superstition  of  Na- 
ples may  blush  that  her  fathers  were  attached  to  the 
cause  of  heresy.  But  these  clandestine  or  open  at- 
tacks were  repelled  by  the  courage  and  vigilance  of 
the  Romans ;  the  Greeks  were  overthrown  and  massa- 
cred, their  leaders  suffered  an  ignominious  death,  and 
the  popes,  however  inclined  to  mercy,  refused  to  in- 
tercede for  these  guilty  victims.  At  Ravenna,''  the 
several  quarters  of  the  city  had  long  exercised  a  bloody 
and  hereditary  feud;  in  religious  controversy  they 
found  a  new  aliment  of  faction:  but  the  votaries  of 
images  were  superior  in  numbers  or  spirit,  and  the 
exarch,  who  attempted  to  stem  the  torrent,  lost  his  life 
in  a  popular  sedition.  To  punish  this  flagitious  deed, 
and  restore  his  dominion  in  Italy,  the  emperor  sent  a 
fleet  and  army  into  the  Adriatic  2ulf.  After  suffering 
from  the  winds  and  waves  much  loss  and  delay,  the 
Greeks  made  their  descent  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Ravenna:  they  threatened  to  depopulate  the  guilty 
capital,  and  to  imitate,  perhaps  to  surpass,  the  exam- 
ple of  Justinian  the  second,  who  had  chastised  a  for- 
mer rebellion  by  the  choice  and  execution  of  fifty  of 
the  principal  inhabitants.  The  women  and  clergy,  in 
sackcloth  and  ashes,  lay  prostrate  in  prayer;  the  men 
were  in  arms  for  the  defence  of  their  country;  the 
common  danoer  had  united  the  factions,  and  the  event 
of  a  battle  was  preferred  to  the  slow  miseries  of  a 
sipge.  In  a  hard-fought  day,  as  the  two  armies  alter- 
nately yielded  and  advanced,  a  phantom  was  seen,  a 
voice  was  heard,  and  Ravenna  was  victorious  by  the 
assurance  of  victory.  The  strangers  retreated  to  their 
ships,  but  the  populous  sea-coast  poured  forth  a  mul- 
titude of  boats  ;  the  waters  of  the  Po  were  so  deeply 
infected  with  blood,  that  durino-  six  years,  the  public 
prejudice  abstained  from  the  fish  of  the  river;  and  the 
institution  of  an  annual  fea«t  perpetuated  the  worship 
of  images,  and  the  abhorrence  of  the  Gr<  ek  tyrant. 
Amidst  the  triumph  of  the  catholic  arms,  the  Roman 
pontiff  convened  a  synod  of  ninety-three  bishops 
against  the  heresy  of  the  Iconoclasts.  With  their 
consent,  he  pronounced  a  general  excommunication 
aoainst  all  who  by  word  or  deed  should  attack  the  tra- 
dition of  the  fathers  and  the  images  of  the  saints:  in 
this  sentence  the  emperor  was  tacitly  involved,1  but 
the  vote  of  a  last  and  hopeless  remonstrance  may  seetn 
to  imply  that  the  anathema  was  yet  suspends  over 
his  guilty  head.  No  sooner  had  they  confirmed  their 
own  safety,  the  worship  of  images,  and  the  freedom 
of  Rome  and  Italy,  than  the  popes  appear  to  have  re- 
laxed of  their  severity,  and  to  have  spared  the  relics 
of  the  Byzantine  dominion.  Their  moderate  counsels 
delayed  and  prevented  the  election  of  a  new  emperor, 
and  they  exhorted  the  Italians  not  to  separate  from  the 
body  of  the  Roman  monarchy.  The  exarch  was  per- 
mitted to  reside  within  the  walls  of  Ravenna,  a  cap- 
tive rather  than  a  master ;  and  till  the  imperial  coro- 
nation of  Charlemagne,  the  government  of  Rome  and 
Italy  was  exercised  in  the  name  of  the  successors  of 
Constantine.5 

The  liberty  of  Rome,  which  had  been     Republic  of 
oppressed  by  the  arms  and  arts  of  Augus-  Rome. 

q  See  the  Liber  Pontificalis  of  Agnellus,  (in  the  Scriptores  Rprum 
Italicarum  of  Muratnri,  lorn.  ii.  pars  i.)  whose  deeper  shade  of  bar- 
barism marks  the  difference  between  Rome  and  Ravenna.  Yet  we 
are  indebted  to  him  for  some  curious  and  domestic  facts — the  quar- 
rels and  factions  of  Ravenna,  (p.  134.)  the  revenue  of  Justinian  II. 
(p.  160,  161.)  the  defeat  of  the  Greeks,  (p.  170,  171.)  Icq. 

r  Yet  Leo  was  undoubtedly  comprised  in  the  si  quis  ....  imaginum 
sacrarum  ....  destructor  ....  exliteriusit  exlorris  a  corpore  D.  N. 
Jesu  Christi  vel  totius  ecclesia;  unitate.  The  canonifts  may  decide 
whether  the  guilt  or  the  name  constitutes  the  excommunication;  and 
the  decision  is  of<he  last  importance  lo  their  safety,  since, according 
to  the  oracle,  (Gratian  Cans,  xxiii.  p.  5.  c.  47.  apud.  Spanheiin.  Hist. 
Imai.  p.  112.)  hotnicidas  non  esse  qui  excommunicatos  trucidant. 

s  Compescuit  tale  consilium  Pontifex,  sperans  conversionem  prin- 
cipis. (Anastas.  p  156.)  Sed  ne  desisterent  ab  amore  et  fide  R. 
J.  adinunebat.  (p.  157  )  The  popes  style  Leo  and  Constantine  Co- 
pronymus,  Imperatores  et  Domini,  with  the  strange  epithet  of  Piis- 
simi.  A  famous  Mosaic  of  the  Lateran  (A.D.798.)  represents  Christ, 
who  delivers  the  keys  to  St.  Peter,  and  the  banner  to  Constantine  V. 
(Muratori,  Annali  d'ltalia,  torn.  vi.  p.  337.) 
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tus,  was  rescued,  after  seven  hundred  and  fifty  years 
of  servitude,  from  the  persecution  of  Leo  the  Isaurian. 
By  the  Caesars,  the  triumphs  of  the  consuls  had  been 
annihilated  :  in  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  empire,  the 
god  Terminus,  the  sacred  boundary,  had  insensibly 
receded  from  the  ocean,  the  Rhine,  the  Danube,  and 
the  Euphrates;  and  Rome  was  reduced  to  her  ancient 
territory  from  Viterbo  to  Terracina,  and  from  Narni  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Tiber.'  When  the  kings  were  ba- 
nished, the  republic  reposed  on  the  firm  basis  which 
had  been  founded  by  their  wisdom  and  virtue.  Their 
perpetual  jurisdiction  was  divided  between  two  annual 
magistrates :  the  senate  continued  to  exercise  the  pow- 
ers of  administration  and  counsel;  and  the  legislative 
authority  was  distributed  in  the  assemblies  of  the  peo- 
ple, by  a  well-proportioned  scale  of  property  and  ser- 
vice. Ignorant  of  the  arts  of  luxury,  the  primitive 
Romans  had  improved  the  science  of  government  and 
war:  the  will  of  the  community  was  absolute  :  the 
rights  of  individuals  were  saered  :  one  hundred  and 
thirty  thousand  citizens  were  armed  for  defence  or 
conquest;  and  a  band  of  robbers  and  outlaws  was 
moulded  into  a  nation,  deserving  of  freedom,  and  am- 
bitious of  glory."  When  the  sovereignty  of  the  Greek 
emperors  was  extinguished,  the  ruins  of  Rome  pre- 
sented the  sad  image  of  depopulation  and  decay  :  her 
slavery  was  a  habit,  her  liberty  an  accident ;  the  effect 
of  superstition,  and  the  object  of  her  own  amazement 
and  terror.  The  last  vestige  of  the  substance,  or  even 
the  forms,  of  the  constitution,  was  obliterated  from  the 
practice  and  memory  of  the  Romans;  and  they  were 
devoid  of  knowledge,  or  virtue,  again  to  build  the  fa- 
bric of  a  commonwealth.  Their  scanty  remnant,  the 
offspring  of  slaves  and  strangers,  was  despicable  in 
the  eyes  of  the  victorious  barbarians.  As  often  as  the 
Franks  or  Lombards  expressed  their  most  bitter  con- 
tempt of  a  foe,  they  called  him  a  Roman;  "and  in 
this  name,"  says  the  bishop  Liutprand,  "we  include 
whatever  is  base,  whatever  is  cowardly,  whatever  is 
perfidious,  the  extremes  of  avarice  and  luxury,  and 
every  vice  that  can  prostitute  the  dignity  of  human 
nature."1  By  the  necessity  of  their  situation,  the  in- 
habitants of  Rome  were  cast  into  the  rough  model  of 
a  republican  government :  they  were  compelled  to  elect 
some  judges  in  peace,  and  some  leaders  in  war:  the 
nobles  assembled  to  deliberate,  and  their  resolves 
could  not  be  executed  without  the  union  and  consent 
of  the  multitude.  The  style  of  the  Roman  senate  and 
people  was  revived/  but  the  spirit  was  fled  ;  and  their 
new  independence  was  disgraced  by  the  tumultuous 
conflict  of  licentiousness  and  oppression.  The  want 
of  laws  could  only  be  supplied  by  the  influence  of  re- 
ligion, and  their  foreign  and  domestic  counsels  were 
moderated  by  the  authority  of  the  bishop.  His  alms, 
his  sermons,  his  correspondence  with  the  kings  and 
prelates  of  the  west,  his  recent  services,  their  grati- 
tude and  oath,  accustomed  the  Romans  to  consider  him 
as  the  first  magistrate  or  prince  of  the  city.  The  chris- 
tian humility  of  the  popes  was  not  offended  by  the 


t  I  have  traced  the  Roman  duchy  according  to  the  maps,  and  tho 
maps  according  to  the  excellent  dissertation,  of  father  Baretti.  (de 
Chorographia,  Italiae  Medii  ./Evi,  sect.  xx.  p.  216 — 232,)  Yel  I  must 
nicely  observe,  that  Viterbo  ia  of  Lombard  foundation)  (p.  211.)  and 
that  Terracina  was  usurped  by  the  Greeks. 

0  On  the  extent,  population,  &c.  of  the  Roman  kingdom,  the  rea- 
der may  peruse,  with  pleasure,  the  Discours  Preliminuire  to  the 
Republique  Romaine  of  M.  de  Beaufort,  (tom.i.)  who  will  not  be 
accused  of  too  much  credulity  for  the  early  ages  of  Rome. 

1  Quos  (Romanos)  nos' Longobardi  scilicet,  Soxones,  Franci,  Lo- 
tharingi,  Bajoari,  Suevi,  Burgundiones,  tanto  dedignamur  ti!  inimicos 
nostros  commoli,  nil  aliud  conlumeliarum  nisi  Ron'.ane,  dicamus : 
hoc  solo,  id  est  Romanorum  nomine,  quicquid  ignobilitalis,  quicquid 
timiditatis,  quicquid  avarilia;,  quicquid  luxuriae,  quicquid  mendacii, 
immo  quicquid  viiiorum  est  coinprehendentes.  (Liutprand.  in  Legat. 
Script,  ital.  torn.  ii.  pars  i.  p  481.)  For  the  sins  of  Cato  or  Tullv, 
Minos  might  have  imposed,  as  a  fit  penance,  the  daily  perusal  of  this 
barbarous  passage. 

y  Pipino  regi  Francorum,  omnis  senatus.  atque  universa  populi  ee- 
neralilas  a  Deo  servatae  Romans  urbis.  Codex  Carolin.  epist.  36.  in 
Script.  Ital.  torn.  iii.  pars  ii.  p.  160.  The  names  of  senatus  and  sena- 
tor were  never  totally  extinct ;  (Dissert.  Chorograph.  p.  216, 217.)  but 
in  the  middle  ages  they  signified  little  more  than  nobiles,  optimates, 
&c.  (Ducange,  Gloss.  Latin.) 


name  of  Dominus,  or  Lord  ;  and  their  face  and  inscrip- 
tion are  still  apparent  on  the  most  ancient  coins.1 
Their  temporal  dominion  is  now  confirmed  by  the  re- 
verence of  a  thousand  years;  and  their  noblest  title  is 
the  fn  e  choice  of  a  people,  whom  they  had  redeemed 
from  slavery. 

In  the  quarrels  of  ancient  Greece,  the  Rome  attacked 
holy  people  of  Elis  enjoyed  a  perpetual  bards  6  °m' 
peace,  under  the  protection  of  Jupiter,  A.  D.  730—752. 
and  in  the  exercise  of  the  Olympic  games.1  Happy 
would  it  have  been  for  the  Romans,  if  a  similar  privi- 
lege had  guarded  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter  from  the 
calamities  of  war;  if  the  christians,  who  visited  the 
holy  threshold,  would  have  sheathed  their  swords  in 
the  presence  of  the  apostle  and  his  successor.  But 
this  mystic  circle  could  have  been  traced  only  by  the 
wand  of  a  legislator  and  a  sage  :  this  pacific  system 
was  incompatible  with  the  zeal  and  ambition  of  the 
popes:  the  Romans  were  not  addicted,  like  the  inha- 
bitants of  Elis,  to  the  innocent  and  placid  labours  of 
agriculture;  and  the  barbarians  of  Italy,  though  soft- 
ened by  the  climate,  were  far  below  the  Grecian  states 
in  the  institutions  of  public  and  private  life.  A  me- 
morable example  of  repentance  and  piety  was  exhibit- 
ed by  Liutprand,  king  of  the  Lomburds.  In  arms,  at 
the  gate  of  the  Vatican,  the  conqueror  listened  to  the 
voice  of  Gregory  the  second,b  withdrew  his  troops,  re- 
signed his  conquests,  respectfully  visited  the  church 
of  St.  Peter,  and,  after  performing  his  devotions,  offer- 
ed his  sword  and  dagger,  his  cuirass  and  mantle,  his 
silver  cross,  and  his  crown  of  gold,  on  the  tomb  of  the 
apostle.  Rut  this  religious  fervour  was  the  illusion, 
perhaps  the  artifice,  of  the  moment;  the  sense  of  in- 
terest is  strong  and  lasting;  the  love  of  arms  and  ra- 
pine was  congenial  to  the  Lombards;  and  both  the 
prince  and  people  were  irresistibly  tempted  by  the  dis- 
orders of  Italy,  the  nakedness  of  Rome,  and  the  un- 
wzrlike  profession  of  her  new  chief.  On  the  first 
edicts  of  tho  emperor,  they  declared  themselves  the 
champions  of  the  holy  images;  Liutprand  invaded  the 
province  of  Romagna,  which  had  already  assumed  that 
distinctive  appellation  ;  the  catholics  of  the  exarchate 
yielded  without  reluctance  to  his  civil  and  military 
power;  and  a  foreign  enemy  was  introduced  for  the 
first  time  into  the  impregnahle  fortress  of  Ravenna. 
That  city  and  fortress  were  speedily  recovered  by  the 
active  diligence  and  maritime  forces  of  the  Venetians  ; 
and  those  faithful  subjects  obeyed  the  exhortation  of 
Gregory  himself,  in  separating  the  personal  guilt  of 
Leo  from  the  general  cause  of  the  Roman  empire.5 
The  Greeks  were  less  mindful  of  the  sprvice,  than  the 
Lombards  of  the  injury:  the  two  .nations,  hostile  in 
their  faith,  were  reconciled  in  a  dangerous  and  unnatu- 
ral alliance:  the  king  and  the  exarch  marched  to  the 
conquest  of  Spoleto  and  Rome:  the  storm  evaporated 
without  effect,  but  the  policy  of  Liutprand  alarmed 
Italy  with  a  vexatious  alternative  of  hostility  and 
truce.  His  successor  Astolphus  declared  himself  the 
equal  enemy  of  the  emperor  and  the  pope :  Ravenna 
was  subdued  by  force  or  treachery,11  and  this  final  con- 
quest extinguished  the  series  of  the  exarchs,  who  had 


z  See  IVIuratori,  Amiquit.  Italise  IUedii  iEvi,  torn.  ii.  Dissertat. 
xxvii.  p. 548.  On  one  of  these  coins  we  read  Hadrianin  Papa;  (A.D. 
772.)  on  the  reverse,  Vict.  DDNN.  with  the  word  CONOB,  which  the 
Pere  Joubert  (Science  des  Medailles,  torn.  ii.  p.  42)  explains  by 
COA'staminopoli  Officini  i'.  (secunda.) 

a  See  West's  Dissertation  on  the  Olympic  games,  (Pindar,  vol.  ii. 
p.  32—36.  edition  in  I2mo.)  and  the  judicious  reflections  of  Polybius, 
(torn.  i.  1.  iv.  p.  466.  edit.  Gronov.) 

b  The  speech  of  Gregory  to  the  Lombard  is  finely  composed  by 
Sigonius,  (de  Rp»no  Italia?,  1.  iii.  Opera,  torn.  ii.  p.  173.)  who  imitate* 
the  licence  and  the  spirit  of  Sail  est  or  Livy. 

c  The  Venetian  historians,  John  Sagorninus  CChron.  Venet.  p.  13.) 
and  the  doge  Andrew  Dandolo,  (Scriplores  Ker.  Ital.  torn.  xii.  p.  135.) 
have  preserved  this  epistle  of  Gregory.  The  loss  and  recovery  off 
Ravenna  are  mentioned' by  Paulus  Diaconus ;  (de  Gesl.  Langobard. 
1.  vi.  c.  49-  54.  in  Script.  Ital.  lorn.  i.  pars  i.  p.  506.  508.)  but  our  chro- 
nologists,  Pagi,  IVIuratori,  &c.  cannot  ascertain  the  date  or  circum- 
stances. 

d  The  option  will  depend  on  the  various  readings  of  the  MSS  of 
Anailasius— deceperat,  or  decerpserat.  (Script.  Ital.  torn.  iii.  pais  i. 
p.  167.) 
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reigned  with  a  subordinate  power  since  the  time  of 
Justinian  and  the  ruin  of  the  Gothic  kingdom.  Rome 
was  summoned  to  acknowledge  the  victorious  Lom- 
bard as  her  lawful  sovereign;  and  the  annual  tribute 
of  a  piece  of  gold  was  fixed  as  the  ransom  of  each 
citizen,  and  the  sword  of  destruction  was  unsheathed 
to  exact  the  penalty  of  her  disobedience.  The  Ro- 
mans hesitated;  they  entreated;  they  complained  ;  and 
the  threatening  barbarians  were  checked  by  arms  and 
negociations,  till  the  popes  had  engaged  the  friendship 
of  an  ally  and  avenger  beyond  the  Alps.e 
Her  deliverance  In  ,lis  distress,  the  first  Gregory  had 
by  Pepin,  implored  the  aid  of  the  hero  of  the  age, 
A.  D.  754.  0f  Charles  M artel,  who  governed  the 
French  monarchy  with  the  humble  title  of  mayor  or 
duke ;  and  who,  by  his  signal  victory  over  the  Sara- 
cens, had  saved  his  country,  and  perhaps  Europe,  from 
the  Mahometan  yoke.  The  ambassadors  of  the  pope 
were  received  by  Charles  with  decent  reverence;  but 
the  greatness  of  his  occupations,  and  the  shortness  of 
his  life,  prevented  his  interferetice  in  the  affairs  of 
Italy,  except  by  a  friendly  and  ineffectual  mediation. 
His  son  Pepin,  the  heir  of  his  power  and  virtues, 
assumed  the  office  of  champion  of  the  Roman  church ; 
and  the  zeal  of  the  French  prince  appears  to  have  been 
prompted  by  the  love  of  glory  and  religion.  But  the 
danger  was  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  the  succour  on 
those  of  the  Seine;  and  our  sympathy  is  cold  to  the 
relation  of  distant  misery.  Amidst  the  tears  of  the 
city,  Stephen  the  third  embraced  the  generous  resolu- 
tion of  visiting  in  person  the  courts  of  Lombardy  and 
France,  to  deprecate  the  injustice  of  his  enemy,  or  to 
excite  the  pity  and  indignation  of  his  friend.  After 
soothing  the  public  despair  by  litanies  and  orations,  he 
undertook  this  laborious  journey  with  the  ambassa- 
dors of  the  French  monarch  and  the  Greek  emperor. 
The  kins  of  the  Lombards  was  inexorable ;  but  his 
threats  could  not  si'ence  the  complaints,  nor  retard  the 
speed,  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  who  traversed  the  Pen- 
nine Alps,  reposed  in  the  abbey  of  St.  Maurice,  and 
hastened  to  grasp  the  right  hand  of  his  protector;  a 
hand  which  was  never  lifted  in  vain,  either  in  war  or 
friendship.  Stephen  was  entertained  as  the  visible 
successor  of  the  apostle ;  at  the  next  assembly,  the 
field  of  March,  or  of  May,  his  injuries  were  exposed 
to  a  devout  and  warlike  nation,  and  he  repassed  the 
Alps,  not  as  a  suppliant,  but  as  a  conqueror,  at  the 
head  of  a  French  army,  which  was  led  by  the  king  in 
person.  The  Lombards,  after  a  weak  resistance,  ob- 
tained an  ignominious  peace,  and  swore  to  restore  the 
possessions,  and  to  respect  the  sanctity,  of  the  Roman 
church.  But  no  sooner  was  Astolphus  delivered  from 
the  presence  of  the  French  arms,  than  he  forgot  his 
promise  and  resented  his  disgrace.  Rome  was  again 
encompassed  by  his  arms  ;  and  Stephen,  apprehensive 
of  fatiguing  the  zeal  of  his  Transalpine  allies,  enforced 
his  complaint  and  request  by  an  eloquent  letter  in  the 
name  and  person  of  St.  Peter  himself/  The  apostle 
assures  his  adoptive  sons,  the  king,  the  clergy,  and  the 
nobles  of  France,  that,  dead  in  the  flesh,  he  is  still 
alive  in  the  spirit;  that  they  now  hear,  and  must  obey, 
the  voice  of  the  founder  and  guardian  of  the  Roman 
church  :  that  the  Virgin,  the  angels,  the  saints,  and 
the  martyrs,  and  all  the  host  of  heaven,  unanimously 
urge  the  request,  and  will  confess  the  obligation  ;  that 
riches,  victory,  and  paradise  will  crown  their  pious  en- 
terprise, and  that  eternal  damnation  will  be  the  penalty 


e  The  Codex  Carolinus  is  a  collection  of  the  epistles  of  the  popes 
to  Charles  Martel,  (whom  they  style  Subregulus,)  Pepin,  and  Char- 
llemagne,  as  far  as  the  year  791,  when  it  was  formed  by  the  last  of 
'these  princes.  His  original  and  authentic  MS.  (Bibliothecse  Cubi- 
cularis)  is  now  in  the  imperial  library  of  Vienna,  and  has  been  pub- 
lished by  Lambecius  and  Muralori.  (Script.  Rerum  Ital.  torn.  iii. 
pars  ii.  p.  7.3,  Jcc.) 

If  See  this  most  extraordinary  letter  in  the  Codex  Carolinus,  episl. 
iii  p.  92.  The  enemies  of  the  popes  have  charged  them  with  fraud 
and  blasphemy;  yet  they  surely  meant  to  persuade  rather  than  de- 
ceive. This  introduction  of  the  dead,  or  of  immortals,  was  familiar 
to  the  ancient  orators,  though  it  is  executed  on  this  occasion  in  the 
rude  fashion  of  the  a?e. 


Conquest  of 
Lombardy  by 
Charlema?ne, 
A. D.  774. 


of  their  neglect,  if  they  suffer  his  tomb,  his  temple, 
and  his  people,  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  perfidious 
Lombards.  The  second  expedition  of  Pepin  was  not 
less  rapid  and  fortunate  than  the  first:  St.  Peter  was 
satisfied,  Rome  was  again  saved,  and  Astolphus  was 
tauglt  the  lessons  of  justice  and  sincerity  by  the 
scourge 'of  a  foreign  master.  After  this  double  chas- 
tisement, the  Lombards  languished  about  twenty  years 
in  a  state  of  languor  and  decay.  But  their  minds  were 
not  yet  humbled  to  their  condition  ;  and  instead  of  af- 
fecting the  pacific  virtues  of  the  feeble,  they  peevishly 
harassed  the  Romans  with  a  repetition  of  claims,  eva- 
sions, and  inroads,  which  they  undertook  without  re- 
flection and  terminated  without  glory.  On  either  side, 
their  expiring  monarchy  was  pressed  by  the  zeal  and 
prudence  of  pope  Adrian  the  first,  the  genius,  the  for- 
tune, and  greatness  of  Charlemagne  the  son  of  Pepin  ; 
these  heroes  of  the  church  and  state  were  united  in 
public  and  domestic  friendship,  and,  while  they  tram- 
pit  d  on  the  prostrate,  they  varnished  their  proceedings 
with  the  fairest  colours  of  equity  and  moderation. * 
The  passes  of  the  Alps,  and  the  walls  of  Pavia,  were 
the  only  defence  of  the  Lombards ;  the  former  were 
surprised,  the  latter  were  invested,  by 
the  son  of  Pepin  ;  and  after  a  blockade 
of  two  years,  Desiderius,  the  last  of  their 
native  princes  surrendered  his  sceptre 
and  his  capital.  Under  the  dominion,  of  a  foreign 
king,  but  in  the  possession  of  their  national  laws,  the 
Lombards  became  the  brethren  rather  than  the  subjects 
of  the  Franks;  who  derived  their  blood,  and  manners, 
and  language,  from  the  same  Germanic  origin. h 

The  mutual  obligations  of  the  popes  Pe  jnandchar 
and  the  Carlovingian  family,  form  the  lemagne,  kings 
important  link  of  ancient  and  modern,  of  of  France, 
•  '■•        ,        i     •     .  •     i    i  •  »  t    '  i     A  D.  751. 753. 768. 

civil  and  ecclesiastical,  history.  In  the 
conquest  of  Italy,  the  champions  of  the  Roman  church 
obtained  a  favourable  occasion,  a  specious  title,  the 
wishes  of  the  people,  the  prayers  and  intrigues  of  the 
clergy.  But  the  most  essential  gifts  of  the  popes  to 
the  Carlovingian  race  were  the  dignities  of  king  of 
France,"  and  of  patrician  of  Rome.  I.  Under  the 
sacerdotal  monarchy  of  St.  Peter,  the  nations  began  to 
resume  the  practice  of  seeking,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tiber,  their  kings,  their  laws,  and  the  oracles  of  their 
fate.  The  Franks  were  perplexed  between  the  name 
and  substance  of  their  government.  All  the  powers 
of  royalty  were  exercised  by  Pepin,  mayor  of  the 
palace;  and  nothing,  except  the  regal  title,  was  wan- 
ting to  his  ambition.  His  enemies  were  crushed  by 
his  valour;  his  friends  were  multiplied  by  his  liberali- 
ty; his  father  had  been  the  saviour  of  Christendom; 
and  the  claims  of  personal  merit  were  repeated  and 
ennobled  in  a  descent  of  four  generations.  The  name 
and  image  of  royalty  was  still  preserved  in  the  last 
descendant  of  Clovis,  the  feeble  Childeric  ;  but  his 
obsolete  right  could  only  be  used  as  an  instrument  of 
sedition  ;  the  nation  was  desirous  of  restoring  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  constitution;  and  Pepin,  a  subject  and  a 
prince,  was  ambitious  to  ascertain  his  own  rank  and 
the  fortune  of  his  family.  The  mayor  and  the  nobles 
were  bound,  by  an  oath  of  fidelity,  to  the  royal  phan- 
tom ;  the  blood  of  Clovis  was  pure  and  sacred  in  their 

g  Except  in  the  divorce  of  ihe  daughter  of  Desiderius,  whom  Char, 
lemagne  repudiated  sine  aliquo  crimine.  Pope  Stephen  IV.  had 
most  furiously  opposed  the  alliance  of  a  noble  Frank— cum  perfidia, 
horrid;i,nec  dicenda,  fittentissima  natione  Loogobardorum  — to  whom 
he  imputes  the  first  slain  of  leprosy.  (Cod.  Carolin.  epist.  45.  p.  178, 
179.)  An  >iher  reason  against  the  marriage  was  the  existence  of  a 
first  wife.  (Muratori,  Annali  d'llalia,  torn.  vi.  p.  232, 233. 236,  237.  But 
Charlemagne  indulged  himself  in  the  freedom  of  polygamy  or  con- 
cubinage. 

h  See  the  Annali  d'ltalia  of  Muratori.  lorn.  vi.  and  the  three  first 
Dissertations  of  his  Antiquitates  Italise  Medii  jEvi,  torn.  i. 

i  Besides  the  common  historians,  three  French  critics,  Launoy, 
(Opera,  torn.  v.  pars  ii.  1.  vii.  epis;.  9.  p.  477—487.)  Pa?i,  (Critica,  A.  D. 
751,  No.  1.  G.  A.  D.  752.  No.  1—10.)  and  Natalis  Alexander,  (Hist.  Novi 
Testamenti,  dissertat.  ii.  p.  96—107.)  have  treated  this  subject  of  the 
deposition  of  Childeric  with  learning  and  attention,  but  with  a  strong 
bias  to  save  the  independence  of  the  crown.  Yet  they  are  hard 
pressed  by  the  texts  which  they  produce  of  Eginhard,  Theophanes, 
and  llie  old  annals.  I.aureshamensis  Fnldensis.  Ioisielani. 
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eyes ;  and  their  common  ambassadors  addressed  the 
Roman  pontiff,  to  dispel  their  scruples,  or  to  absolve 
their  promise.  The  interest  of  pope  Zachary,  the  suc- 
cessor of  the  two  Gregories,  prompted  him  to  decide, 
and  to  dpcide  in  their  favour:  he  pronounced  that  the 
nation  might  lawfully  unite,  in  the  same  person,  the  title 
and  authority  of  king;  and  that  the  unfortunate  Childe- 
ric,  a  victim  of  the  public  safety,  should  be  degraded, 
shaved,  and  confined  in  a  monastery  for  the  remainder 
of  his  days.  An  answer  so  agreeable  to  their  wishes 
was  accepted  by  the  Franks,  as  the  opinion  of  a  casu- 
ist, the  sentence  of  a  judge,  or  the  oracle  of  a  prophet: 
the  Merovingian  race  disappeared  from  the  earth  ;  and 
Pepin  was  exalted  on  a  buckler  bv  the  suffrage  of  a 
free  people,  accustomed  to  obey  his  laws,  and  to  march 
under  his  standard.  His  coronation  was  twice  per- 
formed, with  the  sanction  of  the  popes,  by  their  most 
faiihful  servant  St.  Boniface,  the  apostle  cf  Germany, 
and  by  the  gratpful  hands  of  Stephen  the  third,  who, 
in  the  monastery  of  St.  Denys,  placed  the  diadern  on 
the  head  of  his  benefactor.  The  royal  unction  of  the 
king*  of  Israel  was  dexterously  applied  ;k  the  succes- 
sor of  St.  Peter  assumed  thp  character  of  a  divine  am- 
bassador:  a  German  chieftain  was  transformed  into 
the  Lord's  anointed ;  and  this  Jewish  rite  has  been  dif- 
fused and  maintained  by  the  superstition  and  vanity 
of  modern  Europp.  The  Franks  were  absolved  from 
their  ancient  oath  :  but  a  dire  anaihpina  was  thundered 
against  them  and  their  posterity,  if  they  should  dare 
to  renew  the  same  freedom  of  choice,  or  to  elect  a 
king,  except  in  the  holy  and  meritorious  race  of  the 
Carlovingian  princes.  Without  apprehending  the  fu- 
ture danger,  these  princes  gloried  in  their  present  se- 
curiiy  :  the  secretary  of  Charlemagne  affirms,  that  the 
French  sceptre  was  transferred  by  the  authority  of  the 
popes;'  and,  in  their  boldest  enterprises,  they  insist, 
with  confidence,  on  this  signal  and  successful  act  of 
temporal  jurisdiction. 

Patricians  of  H>  Ln  the  change  of  manners  and  lan- 
Rome.  guage,  the  patricians  of  Rome™  were  far 
removed  from  the  senate  of  Romulus,  or  the  palace  of 
Constantine,  from  the  free  nobles  of  the  republic,  or 
the  fictitious  parents  of  the  emperor.  After  the  reco- 
very of  Italy  and  Africa  by  the  arms  of  Justinian,  the 
importance  and  danger  of  those  remote  provinces  re- 
quired the  presence  of  a  supreme  magistrate;  he  was 
indifferently  styled  the  exarch  or  the  patrician;  and 
these  governors  of  Ravenna,  who  fill  their  place  in  the 
chronology  of  princes,  extended  their  jurisdiction  over 
the  Roman  city.  Since  the  revolt  of  Italy  and  the  loss 
of  the  exarchate,  the  distress  of  the  Romans  had  ex- 
acted some  sacrifice  of  their  independence.  Yet,  even 
in  this  act,  they  exercised  the.  right  of  disposing  of 
themselves;  and  the  decrees  of  the  senate  and  people 
successively  invested  Charles  Martel  and  his  posterity 
with  the  honours  of  patrician  of  Rome.  The  leaders 
of  a  powerful  nation  would  have  disdained  a  servile 
title  and  subordinate  office;  but  the  reign  of  the  Greek 
emperors  was  suspended  ;  and,  in  the  vacancy  of  the 
empire,  they  derived  a  more  glorious  commission  from 
the  pope  and  the  republic.  The  Roman  ambassadors 
presented  these  patricians  with  the  keys  of  the  shrine 
of  St.  Peter,  as  a  pledge  and  symbol  of  sovereignty; 


k  Not  absolutely  for  the  first  lime.  On  a  less  conspicuous  theatre, 
it  had  been  used,  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries,  by  the  provin- 
cial bishops  of  Britain  and  Spain.  The  royal  unction  of  Constanti- 
nople was  borrowed  from  the  Latins  in  the  last  age  of  the  empire. 
Constamine  Manasses  mentions  that  of  Charlemaene  as  a  foreign, 
Jewish,  incomprehensible  ceremony.  See  Selden's  Titles  of  Honour, 
in  his  Works,  vol.  iii.  part.  i.  p.  -2.54—249. 

1  See  Eginhard,  in  Vita  Caroli  Masni,  c.  i.  p.  9,  &c.  c.  iii.  p.  24. 
Childeric  was  deposed— jussu,  the  Carlovinsians  were  established— 
auctoriiate,  Pontificis  Roraani.  Launoy,  Jcc.  pretend  that  these 
strong  words  are  susceptible  of  a  very  soft  interpretation.  Be  it  so ;  yet 
Eginhard  understood  the  world,  the  court,  and  the  Latin  language 

m  For  the  title  and  powers  of  patrician  of  Rome,  see  Ducange, 
(Gloss.  Latin,  torn.  v.  p.  149—151.)  Pasri,  (Criiica,  A.  D.  740,  No.  6— 
11.)  Muratori,  (Annali  d'llalia,  torn.  vi.  p.  308— 329.)  and  St.  Marc. 
(Abrege  Chronologinue  d'ltalie,  torn.  i.  p.  379-— 382.)  Of  these  the 
Franciscan  Pagi  is  the  most  disposed  to  make  the  patrician  a  lieute- 
nant of  the  church,  rather  than  of  the  empire. 


with  a  holy  banner,  which  it  was  their  right  and  duty 
to  unfurl  in  the  defence  of  the  church  and  city.n  In 
the  time  of  Charles  Martel  and  of  Pepin,  the  interpo- 
sition of  the  Lomba  kingdom  covered  the  freedom, 
while  it  threatened  tne  safety,  of  Rome  ;  and  the  patri- 
ciate represented  only  the  title,  the  service,  the  alliance, 
of  these  distant  protectors.  The  power  and  policy  of 
Charlemagne  annihilated  an  enemy  and  imposed  a 
master.  In  his  first  visit  to  the  capital,  he  was  re- 
ceived with  all  the  honours  which  had  formerly  been 
paid  to  the  exarch,  the  representative  of  the  emperor  } 
and  these  honours  obtained  some  new  decorations  from 
the  joy  and  gratitude  of  pope  Adrian  the  first."  No 
sooner  was  he  informed  of  the  sudden  approach  of  the 
monarch,  than  he  despatched  the  magistrates  and  no- 
bles of  Rome  to  meet  him,  with  the  banner,  about 
thirty  miles  from  the  ciiy.  At  the  distance  of  one 
mile,  the  Flaminian  way  was  lined  with  the  schools,  or 
national  communities,  of  Greeks,  Lombards,  Saxons, 
&c:  the  Roman  youth  were  under  arms;  and  the 
children  of  a  more  tender  age,  with  palms  and  olive 
branches  in  their  hands,  chanted  the  praises  of  their 
great  deliverer.  At  the  aspect  of  the  holy  crosses,  and 
ensigns  of  the  saints,  he  dismounted  from  his  horse, 
led  the  procession  of  the  nobles  to  the  Vatican,  and, 
as  he  ascended  the  stairs,  devoutly  kissed  each  step 
of  the  threshold  of  the  apostles.  In  the  portico,  Adrian 
expected  him  at  the  head  of  his  clergy  :  they  embraced, 
as  friends  and  equals  ;  but  in  their  match  to  the  ahar, 
the  king  or  patrician  assumed  the  rioht  hand  of  the 
pope.  Nor  was  the  Frank  content  with  these  vain  and 
empty  demonstrations  of  respect.  In  the  twenty-six 
years  that  elapsed  between  the  conquest  of  Lombardy 
and  his  imperial  coronation,  Rome,  which  had  been 
delivered  by  the  sword,  was  subject,  as  his  own,  to  the 
sceptre  of  Charlemagne.  The  people  swore  allegiance 
to  his  person  and  family:  in  his  name  money  was 
coined,  and  justice  was  administered  ;  and  the  election 
of  the  popes  was  examined  and  confirmed  by  his  au- 
thority. Excppt  an  original  and  self-inherent  claim 
of  sovereignty,  there  was  not  any  prerogative  remain- 
ing, which  the  title  of  emperor  could  add  to  the  patri- 
cian of  Rome.P 

The  gratitude  of  the  Carlovingians  DonationsofPe. 
was  adequate  to  these  obligations,  and  pin  and  Char- 
their  names  are  consecrated,  as  the  sa-  lemagne  to  the 
viours  and  benefactors  of  the  Roman  popes- 
church.  Her  ancient  patrimonv  of  farms  and  houses 
was  transformed  by  their  bounty  into  the  temporal  do- 
minion of  cities  and  provinces  ;  and  the  donation  of  the 
exarchate  was  the  first-fruits  of  the  conquests  of  Pe- 
pin.i  Astolphtis  with  a  sigh  relinquished  his  prey; 
the  keys  and  the  hostages  of  the  principal  cities  were 
delivered  to  the  French  ambassador;  and,  in  his  mas- 
ter's name,  he  presented  them  before  the  tomb  of  St. 
Peter.    The  ample  measure  of  the  exarchate  r  might 


n  The  papal  advocates  can  soften  the  symbolic  meaning  of  the 
banner  and  the  keys  ;  but  the  style  of  ad  regnum  dimisimus,  or  di- 
reximus,  (Codex  Carolin.  epist.  i_tom.  iii.  pars  ii.  p.  76.)  seems  to 
allow  of  no  palliation  or  escape.  In  the  MS.  of  the  Vienna  library, 
they  read  instead  of  regnum,  rogum,  prayer  or  request,  (see  Du- 
cange;) and  the  royalty  of  Charles  Martel  is  subverted  by  this  im 
portant  correction.  (Catalini,  in  his  Critical  Prefaces  Annali  d 'Italia, 
torn.  xvii.  p.  95 — 99.) 

o  In  the  authentic  narrative  of  this  reception,  the  Liber  Pontificalia 
observes — obviam  i  11  i  ejus  sanclitas  dirigens  venerabiles  cruces,  id 
est  signa;  sicut  mos  est  ad  exarchum  aut  patricium  suscipiendum, 
eum  cum  insenli  honore  suscipi  fecit,  (torn.  iii.  pars  i.  p.  1S5.) 

p  Paulus  Diaconus.  who  wrote  before  the  empire  of  Charlemagne, 
describes  Rome  as  his  subject  city — vestra  civitates,  (ad  Pompeium 
Festom.)  suis  addidit  sceptris,  (de  Metensis  Ecclesia  EpiscnpisJ 
Some  Carlovinsian  medals,  struck  at  Rome,  have  engaged  Le  Blanc 
to  write  an  elaborate,  though  partial,  dissertation  on  their  authority 
at  Rome,  both  as  patricians  and  emperors.  (Amsterdam,  1692. 
in  4m.) 

q  Mosheim  (Institution  Hist.  Eccles.  p.  263.)  weighs  this  donation 
with  fair  and  deliberate  prudence.  The  original  act  has  never  been 
produced:  but  the  Liber  Pontificalis  represents,  (p.  171  )  and  the 
Codex  Carolinus  supposes,  this  ample  gift.  Both  are  contemporary 
records;  and  the  latter  is  the  more  authentic,  since  it  has  been  pre- 
served, not  in  the  papal,  but  the  imperial,  library. 

r  Between  the  exorbitant  claims  and  narrow  concessions  of  inte- 
rest and  prejudice,  from  which  even  Muratori  (Antiquitat.  torn.  i.  p. 
63—68.)  is  not  exempt.  1  have  been  guided,  in  the  limits  of  the  BP 
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comprise  all  the  provinces  of  Italy  which  had  obeyed 
the  pmperor  and  his  vicegerent ;  but  its  strict  and  pro- 
per limits  were  included  in  the  territories  of  Ravenna, 
Bologna,  and  Ferrara  :  its  inseperable  dependency  was 
the  Pentapolis,  which  stretched  along  the  Adriatic  from 
Rimini  to  Ancona,  and  advanced  into  the  midland 
country  as  far  as  the  ridges  of  the  Apennine.  In  this 
transaction,  the  ambition  and  avarice  of  the  popes  had 
been  severely  condemned.  Perhaps  the  humility  of  a 
christian  priest  should  have  rejected  an  earthly  king- 
dom, which  it  was  not  easy  for  him  to  govern  without 
renouncing  the  virtues  of  his  profession.  Perhaps  a 
faithful  subject,  or  even  a  generous  enemy,  would  have 
been  less  impatient  to  divide  the  spoils  of  the  barbarian; 
and  it"  the  emperor  had  intrusted  Stephen  to  solicit  in 
his  name  the  restitution  of  the  exarchate,  I  will  not 
absolve  the  pope  from  the  reproach  of  treachery  and 
falsehood.  But  in  the  rigid  interpretation  of  the  laws, 
every  one  may  accept,  without  injury,  whatever  his 
benefictor  can  bestow  without  injustice.  The  Greek 
emperor  had  abdicated,  or  forfeited,  his  right  to  the 
exarchate;  and  the  sword  of  Astolphus  was  broken  by 
the  stronger  sword  of  the  Carlovingian.  It  was  not 
in  the  cause  of  the  Iconoclast  that  Pepin  had  exposed 
his  person  and  army  in  a  double  expedition  beyond  the 
Alps:  he  possessed,  and  might  lawfully  alien  ate,  his 
conquests:  and  to  the  importunities  of  the  Greeks  he 
piously  replied,  that  no  human  consideration  should 
tempt  him  to  resume  the  gift  which  he  had  conferred 
on  the  Roman  pontiff  for  the  remission  of  his  sins  and 
the  salvation  of  his  soul.  The  splendid  donation  was 
granted  in  supreme  and  absolute  dominion,  and  the 
world  beheld  for  the  first  time  a  christian  bishop  in- 
vested with  the  prerogatives  of  a  temporal  prince;  the 
choice  of  magistrates,  the  exercise  of  justice,  the  im- 
position of  taxes,  and  the  wealth  of  the  palace  of  Ra- 
venna. In  the  dissolution  of  the  Lombard  kingdom, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  duchy  of  Spoleto*  sought  a  re- 
fuge from  the  storm,  shaved  their  he.ids  after  the  Ro- 
man fashion,  declared  themselves  the  servants  and 
subjects  of  St.  Peter,  and  completed,  by  this  voluntary 
surrender,  the  present  circle  of  the  ecclesiastical  state. 
That  mysterious  circle  was  enlarged  to  an  infinite 
extent,  by  the  verbal  or  written  donation  of  Charle- 
magne,' who,  in  the  first,  transports  of  his  victory, 
despoiled  himself  and  the  Greek  emperor  of  the  cities 
and  islands  which  had  formerly  been  annexed  to  the 
exarchate.  But,  in  the  cooler  moments  of  absence  and 
reflection,  he  viewed,  with  an  eye  of  jealousy  and  envy, 
the  recent,  greatness  of  his  ecclesiastical  ally.  The 
execution  of  his  own  and  his  father's  promises  was 
respectfully  eluded  :  the  king  of  the  Franks  and  Lom- 
bards asserted  the  inalienable  rights  of  the  empire; 
and,  in  his  life  and  death,  Ravenna,"  as  well  as  Rome, 
was  numbered  in  the  list  of  his  metropolitan  cities.  The 
sovereignty  of  the  exarchate  melted  away  in  the  hands 
of  the  popes:  they  found  in  the  archbishops  of  Ra- 
venna a  dangerous  and  domestic  rival  : 1  the  nobles  and 
people  disdained  the  yoke  of  a  priest;  and,  in  the  dis- 

archate  and  Pentapolis,  by  Ihe  Dissertalio  Chorographica  Italia? 
Medii  Mv\,  torn.  x.  p.  1G0— 180. 

•  Spoletini  deprecati  sunt,  ut  eos  in  servitio  1}.  Petri  reciperet  pi 
more  Romanorum  tonsurari  faceret.  (Anastasius,  p.  185.)  Yet  it 
may  be  a  question  whether  they  gave  their  own  persons  or  their 
country. 

t  The  policy  and  donations  of  Charlemajne  are  carefullv  examined 

died  the 
f  verbal, 
t,  is  that 


|  orders  of  the  times,  they  could  only  retain  the  memory 
of  an  ancient  claim,  which,  in  a  more  prosperous  age, 
they  have  revived  and  realized. 

Fraud  is  the  resource  of  weakness  and  ForgPry  0f  the 
'cunning;  and  the  strong  though  ignorant  donation  of  Con- 
barbarian,  was  often  entangled  in  the  net  slanune- 
of  sacerdotal  policy.  The  Vatican  and  Lateran  were 
J  an  arsenal  and  manufacture,  which,  according  to  the 
occasion,  have  produced  or  concealed  a  various  collec- 
tion of  false  or  genuine,  of  corrupt  or  suspicious,  acts, 
'  as  they  tended  to  promote  the  interest  of  the  Roman 
|  church.  Before  the  end  of  the  eighth  century,  some 
I  apostolical  scribe,  perhaps  the  notorious  Isidore,  com- 
I  posed  the  decretals,  and  the  donation  of  Constantine, 
the  two  magic  pillars  of  the  spiritual  and  temporal 
I  monarchy  of  the  popes.  This  memorable  donation  was 
iutr*oduced  to  the  world  by  an  epistle  of  Adrian  the 
first,  who  exhorts  Charlemagne  to  imitate  the  liberali- 
ty, and  revive  the  name,  of  the  great  Constantine. >' 
According  to  the  legend,  the  first  of  the  christian  em- 
perors was  healed  of  the  leprosy,  and  pnritied  in  the 
waters  of  baptism,  by  St.  Silvester,  the  Roman  bish- 
op ;  and  never  was  physician  more  gloriously  recom- 
pensed. His  royal  proselyte  withdrew  from  the  seat 
and  patrimony  of  St.  Peter;  declared  bis  resolution  of 
founding  a  new  capital  in  the  east;  and  resigned  to  the 
popes  the'  free  and  perpetual  sovereignty  of  Rome, 
Italy,  and  the  provinces  of  the  west.7-  This  fiction  was 
productive  of  the  most  beneficial  effects.  The  Greek 
princes  were  convicted  of  the  guilt  of  usurpation  :  and 
the  revolt  of  Gregory  was  the  claim  of  his  lawful  in- 
heritance. The  popes  were  delivered  from  their  debt 
of  gratitude;  and  the  nominal  gifts  of  the  Carlovin- 
gians  were  no  more  than  the  just  and  irrevocable  res- 
titution of  a  scanty  portion  of  the  ecclesiastical  state. 
The  sovereignty  of  Rome  no  longer  depended  on  the 
choice  of  a  fickle  people  ;  and  the  successors  of  St. 
Peter  and  Constantino  were  invested  with  the  purple 
and  prerogatives  of  the  Ceesars.  So  deep  was  the  ig- 
norance and  credulity  of  the  times,  that  the  most  ab- 
surd of  fables  was  received,  with  equal  reverence,  in 
Greece  and  in  France,  and  is  still  enrolled  among  the 
decrees  of  the  canon  law.1  The  emperors,  and  the 
Romans,  were  incapable  of  discerning  a  forgery,  that 
subverted  their  rights  and  freedom;  and  the  only  op- 
position proceeded  from  a  Sabine  monastery,  which,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century,  disputed  the  truth 
and  validity  of  the  donation  of  Constantine.6  In  the 
revival  of  letters  and  liberty  this  fictitious  deed  was 
transpierced  by  the  pen  of  Laurentius  Valla,  the  pen  of 
an  eloquent  critic  and  a  Roman  patriot.0    His  contem- 


by  St.  Marc,  (Abrege,  torn.  i.  p.  390— 408.)" who  has  wr 
Codex  Carolihus.  I  believe,  with  him,  that  they  wc 
The  most  ancient  act  of  donation  that  pretends  to  bi 
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Lewis  the  Pious.  (Sigonius,  fle  Regno  lialiffi,  1.  iv. 
).2G7— 270.)  Its  authenticity,  or  at  least  its  integrity, 
tioned,  (Pagi,  A.  D.  817,  No.  7,  &c.  Muralori,  Aunali, 
Sec.  Dissertat.  Chorographica,  p.  33,  34.)  but  I  see  no 
ction  to  these  princes  so  freely  disposing  of  what  was 

ne  solicited  ; 


y  Piissimo  Constantino  magno,  per  ejus  largitatem  S.  R.  Ecclfsia 
P.levata  exaltala  est,  et  poieslaiem  in  his  Hisperia?  partibus  larsiri 
dignatus  est ....  Quia  ecce  novus  Constantinus  his  temporibus,  &c. 
(Codex  Carolin.  ppist.  49.  in  torn.  iii.  part.  ii.  p.  195.)  Pagi  (Cntica, 
A.  D.  321,  No.  16.)  ascribes  them  to  an  impostor  of  the  eighth  century, 
who  borrowed  the  name  of  St.  Isidore:  his  humble  title  of  Peccator 
was  ignoranlly,  but  aptly,  turned  into  Mercalor ;  his  merchandise 
was  indeed  profitable,  and  a  few  sheets  of  paper  were  sold  for  much 
wealth  and  power, 

z  Fabricius  (Biblint.  Grac.  torn,  vi.  p.  1—7.)  has  enumerated  the 
several  editions  of  this  Act.  in  Greek  and  Latin.    The  copy  which 
Laurentius  Valla  recites  and  refutes,  appears  to  be  taken  either  from 
the  spurious  Acts  of  St.  Silvester,  or  from  Gratian's  Decree,  to  which, 
according  to  him  and  others,  it  has  been  surrepticiously  tacked, 
a  In  the  year  1059,  it  was  believed  (was  it  believpd  f)  by  pope  Leo 
I  IX.,  Cardinal  Peter  Damianus,  &c.  Muratori  places  (Aunali  d'ltalia, 
!  torn.  ix.  p.  23,  24.)  the  fictitious  donations  of  Lewis  the  Pious,  the 
Othos,  6cc.  de  Donatiune  Constantini.    See  a  Dissertation  of  Natalis 
Alexander,  seculurn  iv.  diss.  25.  p.  335 — 350. 

b  See  a  large  account  of  the  controversy,  (A.  D.  1105.)  which  arose 
from  a  private  law-suit,  in  the  Chrouicon.  Farsense,  (Script.  Rerum 
Italicarum,  lorn.  ii.  pars  ii.  p.  637,  &c.)  a  copious  extract  from  the  ar- 
chives of  that  Benedictine  abbey.  They  were  formerly  accessible 
to  curious  foreigners,  (Le  Blanc  and  Mabillon.)  and  would  have  en- 
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id  obtained  from  the  proprietor.  Hadrian 
cs  of  the  palace  of  Ravenna,  for  the  decoration  of  Aix-la- 
Cod.  Carolin.  epist.  67.  p.  223.) 

pes  often  complain  of  the  usurpation  of  Leo  of  Ravenna. 
(Codex  Carolin.  epist.  51—53.  p.  200—205.)  Si  corpus  St.  Andreie 
fratris  germani  St.  Petri  hie  humasset,  nequaipiam  nos  Romani  pon- 
nfices  sic  subjugassent.  (Agnellus,  Liber  Pontificalia,  in  Scriptores 
Rerum  Ital.  torn.  it.  pars  i.  p.  107.) 


the  Hisioria  Monastica  Ital  ice  ofQuirini. 
oned,  (Aluratori,  Scriptores  R.  I.  torn.  ii. 
aid  policy  of  the  court  of  Rome;  and  the 
the  voice  of  authority  and  the  whispers  of 
ent.  pars  ii.  p.  123— 136.) 

'on  of  Schardius,  (de  Poteslale  Imperial! 


Bu 

pars  ii.  p.  26P.)  by  th. 
future  cardinal  yielde 
ambition.  (Quirini,  Ci 
c  I  have  read  in  the 
Ecclesiastica,  p.  734 — 780.)  this  animated  discourse,  which  was  com- 
posed by  the  author,  A.  D.  1440,  six  years  after  the  flight  of  pope 
Eugenius  IV.  It  is  a  most  vehement  parly  pamphlet :  Valla  justifies 
and  animates  the  revolt  of  the  Romans,  and  would  even  approve  the 
use  of  a  dagger  against  their  sacerdotal  tyrant.   Such  a  critic  might 
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poraries  of  the  fifteenth  century  were  astonished  at  his 
sacrilegious  holdness;  yet  such  is  the  silent  and  irre- 
sistible progress  of  reason,  that  before  the  end  of  the 
next  age,  the  fable  was  rejected  by  the  contempt  of  his- 
torians d  and  poets,"  and  the  tacit  or  modest  censure 
of  the  advocates  of  the  Roman  church.'  The  popes 
themselves  have  indulged  a  smile  at  the  credulity  of 
the  vulgar ;f  but  a  false  and  obsolete  title  still  sancti- 
fies their  reign;  and,  by  the  same  fortune  which  lias 
attended  the  decretals  and  the  Sibylline  oracles,  the 
edifice  has  subsisted  after  the  foundations  have  been 
undermined. 

While  the  popes  established  in  Italy 
their  freedom  and  dominion,  the  images, 
the  first  cause  of  their  revolt,  were  re- 
stored in  the  eastern  empire. h  Under 
the  reign  of  Constantino  the  fifth,  the 
union  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  power  had  overthrown 
the  tree,  without  extirpating  the  root,  of  superstition. 
The  idols,  for  such  they  were  now  held,  were  secretly 
cherished  by  the  order  and  the  sex  most  prone  to  devo- 
tion :  and  the  fond  alliance  of  the  monks  and  females 
obtained  a  final  victory  over  the  reason  and  authority 
of  man.  Leo  the  fourth  maintained  with  less  rigour 
the  religion  of  his  father  and  grandfather;  but  his 
wife,  the  fair  and  ambitions  Irene,  had  imbibed  the 
zeal  of  the  Athenians,  the  heirs  of  the  idolatry,  rather 
than  the  philosophy,  of  their  ancestors.  During  the 
life  of  her  husband,  these  sentiments  were  inflamed 
by  danger  and  dissimulation,  and  she  could  only  labour 
to  protect  and  promote  some  favourite  monks  whom 
she  drew  from  their  caverns,  and  seated  on  the  metro- 
politan thrones  of  the  east.  But  as  soon  as  she  reigned 
in  her  own  name  and  that  of  her  son,  Irene  more  seri- 
ously undertook  the  ruin  of  the  Iconoclasts ;  and  the 
first  step  of  her  future  persecution  was  a  general  edict 
for  liberty  of  conscience.  In  the  restoration  of  the 
monks,  a  thousand  images  were  exposed  to  the  public 
veneration;  a  thousand  leg-ends  were  invented  of  their 
sufferings  and  miracles.  By  the  opportunities  of  death 
or  removal,  the  episcopal  seats  were  judiciously  filled  ; 
the  most  eager  competitors  for  earthly  or  celestial  fa- 
vour anticipated  and  flattered  the  judgment  of  their 
snvereign  ;  and  the  promotion  of  her  secretary  Tara- 
sius  gave  Irene  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  and 
the  command  of  the  oriental  church.  But  the  decrees 
of  a  general  council  could  only  be  repealed  by  a  simi- 
lar assembly:'  the  Iconoclasts  whom  she  convened, 


expect  the  persecution  of  the  clergy;  yet  he  made  his  peace,  and  is 
buried  in  the  Lateran.  (Bayle,  DictionnaireCriiique,\rALLA;  Vossius ; 
de  Hisloricis  Latinis,  p.  530.) 

d  See  Guicciardini,  a  servant  of  the  popes,  in  that  long  and  valua- 
ble digression,  which  has  resumed  its  place  in  the  last  edition,  cor- 
rectly published  from  the  author's  MS.  and  printed  in  four  volumes 
in  quarto,  under  the  name  of  Friburgo,  1775.  (Isloria  d'ltalia.  torn.  i. 
p.  3S5— 3(  5.) 

e  The  Paladin  Astolpho  found  it  in  the  moon,  among  the  things 
that  were  lost  upon  earth.  (.Orlando  Furioso,  xxxiv.  SO.) 

Di  vari  fiore  ad  un  grand  monte  passa, 
Ch'ebbe  gia  buonu  odore,  or  puzza  forte 
Queslo  era  il  dono  (se  pern  dir  lece) 
Che  Constantino  al  buon  Silvestro  fece. 
Yet  this  incomparable  poem  has  been  approved  hv  a  bull  of  Leo  X. 

f  See  Baronius,  A.  D.  3-24.  No.  117-123.  A.D.1191,  No.  51,  4c.  The 
cardinal  wishes  to  suppose  thai  Rome  was  offered  by  Constanline, 
and  refused  by  Silvester.  The  act  of  donation  he  considers,  strangely 
enoush,  as  a  forgery  of  the  Crrfeeks. 

e  Baronius  n'en  dit  guerres  contre ;  encore  en  a-t-il  trop  dit,  et  l'on 
vouloit  sans  moi,  (.Cardinal  du  Perron,)  qui  l'empechai,  censurer 
eelte  panie  de  son  histoire.  J'en  devisai  un  jour  avec  le  Pape,  et  il 
ne  me  repondit  autre  chose  "  che  volelel  i  Canonici  la  lengono,"  il 
le  disoit  en  riant.  (Perroniana,  p.  77.) 

h  The  remaining  history  of  images,  from  Irene  to  Theodora,  is  col- 
lected, for  the  catholics  by  Baronius  and  Pagi,  (A.  D.  780—840.)  Na- 
talis  Alexander,  (Hist.  N.  T.  Seculum  viii.  Panoplia  adversns  Hfere- 
ticos,  p.  118—178.)  and  Dupin;  (Bibliol.  Eccles.  torn.  vi.  p.  136—154.) 
for  the  protestanls  by  Spanheim,  (Hist.  Imag.  p.  305  —639.)  Basnage, 
(Hist,  de  l'Eglise,  torn.  i.  p.  556 — 572.  lorn.  ii.  p.  1362—1385.)  and 
JVIosheim.  (Instilut.  Hist.  Eccles.  secul.  viii.  el  ix.)  The  protestanls, 
except  Mosheim.  are  soured  with  controversy;  but  the  catholics,  ex- 
cept Dupin,  are  inflamed  by  the  fury  and  superstition  of  the  monks; 
and  even  Le  Beau,  (Hist,  du  Bas  Empire,)  a  gentleman  and  a  scho- 
lar, is  infected  by  the  odious  contagion. 

i  See  the  Acts,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  of  the  second  council  of  Nice, 
with  a  number  of  relative  pieces,  in  the  seventh  volume  of  the  Coun- 
cils, p.  645—1600.  A  faithful  version,  with  some  critical  notes,  would 
provoke,  in  different  readers,  a  sigh  or  a  smile. 


were  bold  in  p  ssession,  and  averse  to  debate;  and  the 
feeble  voice  of  the  bibhops  was  re-echoed  by  the  more 
formidable  clamour  of  the  soldiers  and  people  of  Con- 
stantinople. The  delay  and  intrigues  of  yilth  general 
a  year,  the  separation  of  the  disaffected  council,  nd.  of 
troops,  and  the  choice  of  Nice  for  a  se-  NiAe'D  ^ 
cond  orthodox  synod,  removed  these  ob-  Sept.' 24-^ 
stacles ;  and  the  episcopal  conscience  0cl-  23- 
was  again,  after  the  Greek  fashion,  in  the  hands  of  the 
prince.  No  more  than  eighteen  days  were  allowed  for 
the  consummation  of  this  important  work  :  the  Icono- 
clasts appeared,  not  as  judges,  but  as  criminals  or 
penitents;  the  scene  was  decorated  by  the  legates  of 
pope  Adrian  and  the  eastern  patriarch  ;k  the  decrees 
were  framed  by  the  president  Tarasius,  and  ratified  by 
the  acclamations  and  subscriptions  of  three  hundred 
and  fifty  bishops.  They  unanimously  pronounced,  that 
the  worship  of  images  is  agreeable  to  Scripture  and  ' 
reason,  to  the  fathers  and  councils  of  the  church  :  but 
ihey  hesitate  whether  that  worship  be  relative  or  di- 
rect; whether  the  Godhead,  and  the  figure  of  Christ, 
be  entitled  to  the  same  mode  of  adoration.  Of  this 
second  Nicene  council,  the  acts  are  still  extant;  a 
curious  monument  of  superstition  and  ignorance,  of 
falsehood  and  folly.  I  shall  only  notice  the  judgment 
of  the  bishops,  on  the  comparative  merit  of  image  wor- 
ship and  morality.  A  monk  had  concluded  a  truce 
with  the  dajinon  of  fornication,  on  condition  of  inter- 
rupting his  daily  prayers  to  a  picture  that  hung  in  his  . 
cell.  His  scruples  prompted  him  to  consult  the  abbot. 
''Rather  than  abstain  from  adoring  Christ  and  his 
mother  in  their  holy  images,  it  would  be  better  for 
you,"  replied  the  casuist,  "  to  enter  every  brothel,  and 
visit  every  prostitute,  in  the  city."1 

For  the  honour  of  orthodoxy,  at  least  Final  establish. 

the  orthodoxy  of  the  Roman  church,  it  mem  of  images 
,     J      .  ,        ,  by  the  empress 

is  somewhat  unfortunate,  that  the  two  Theodora, 
princes  who  convened  the  two  councils  A.D.  842. 
of  Nice  are  both  stained  with  the  blood  of  their  sons. 
The  second  of  these  assemblies  was  approved  and 
rigorously  executed  by  the  despotism  of  Irene,  anu 
she  refused  her  adversaries  the  toleration  which  at 
first  she  had  granted  to  her  friends.  During  the  five 
succeeding  reigns,  a  period  of  thirty-eight  years,  the 
contest  was  maintained,  with  unabated  rage  and  vari- 
ous success,  between  the  worshippers  and  'he  break- 
ers of  the  images ;  but  I  am  not  inclined  to  pur- 
sue with  minute  diligence  the  repetition  of  the  same 
events.  Nicephorus  allowed  a  general  liberty  of 
speech  and  practice ;  and  the  only  virtue  of  his  reign 
is  accused  by  the  monks  as  the  cause  of  his  temporal 
and  eternal  perdition.  Superstition  and  weakness 
formed  the  character  of  Michael  the  first,  but  the 
saints  and  images  were  incapable  of  supporting  their 
votary  on  the  throne.  In  the  purple,  Leo  the  filth  as- 
serted the  name  and  rpligion  of  an  Armenian ;  and  the 
idols,  w  ith  their  seditions  adherents,  were  condemned 
to  a  second  exile.  Their  applause  would  have  sanc- 
tified the  murder  of  an  impious  tyrant,  but  his  assassin 
and  successor,  the  second  Michael,  was  tainted  from 
bis  birth  with  the  Phrygian  heresies  :  he  attempted  to 
mediate  detween  the  contending  parties;  and  the  in- 
tractable spirit  of  the  catholics  insensibly  cast  him 
into  the  opposite  scale.  His  moderation  was  guarded 
by  timidity;  but  his  son  Theophilus,  alike  ignorant 
of  fear  and  pity,  was  the  last  and  most  cruel  of  the 
Iconoclasts.  The  enthusiasm  of  the  times  ran  strongly 
against  them;  and  the  emperors,  who  stemmed  the 

k  The  pope's  legates  were  casual  messengers,  two  priests  without 
any  special  commission,  and  who  were  disavowed  on  their  return. 
Some  vagabond  monks  were  persuaded  by  the  catholics  to  represent 
the  oriental  patriarchs.  This  curious  anecdote  is  revealed  by  The- 
odore Studites,  (epist.  i.  38.  in  Sirmond.  Opp.  torn.  v.  p.  1319.)  one 
of  the  warmest  Iconoclasts  of  the  age. 

'tT'KVVi    V  IV*    XP^Vr*    TO    wp50-XWvfiV  TGV    XVflOT    KfjtuV  X  Ct  1    SltV  IxTOW* 

X?ifov  u  i*  t»c  ii,  .C  svisi  >i « - ( (v  six;,.-.  These  visits  Could  not 
be  innocent,  since  the  r-.(vti*i  (the  daemon  of  fornication) 

iiroJ.iUii  ii  xvrov  .  .  .  !*      -  cvv  i-i  .     xiito  >•'■  o-;c-yfx.  Jcc.  Actio 

iv.  i).  SOI.  Actio  v.  p.  1031. 
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torrent,  were  exasperated  and  punished  by  the  public 
hatred.  After  the  death  of  Theophilus,  the  final  vic- 
tory of  the  images  was  achieved  by  a  second  female, 
his  widow  Theodora,  whom  he  left  the  guardian  of  the 
empire.  Her  measures  were  bold  and  decisive.  The 
fiction  of  a  tardy  repentance  absolved  the  fame  and 
the  soul  of  her  deceased  husband:  the  sentence  of  the 
Iconoclast  patriarch  was  commuted  from  the  loss  of 
his  eyes  to  a  whipping  of  two  hundred  lashes;  the 
bishops  trembled,  the  monks  shouted,  and  the  festival 
of  orthodoxy  preserves  the  annual  memory  of  the  tri- 
umph of  the  images.  A  single  question  yet  remained, 
whether  they  are  endowed  with  any  proper  and  inhe- 
rent sanctity:  it  was  agitated  by  the  Greeks  of  the 
eleventh  century;1"  and  as  this  opinion  has  the  strong- 
est recommendation  of  absurdity,  I  am  surprised  that 
it  was  not  more  explicitly  decided  in  the  affirmative. 
In  the  west  pope  Adrian  the  first  accepted  and  an- 
nounced the  decrees  of  the  Nicene  assembly,  which 
is  now  revered  by  the  catholics  as  the  seventh  in 
rank  of  the  general  councils.  Rome  and  Italy  were 
docile  to  the  voice  of  their  father;  but  the  greatest 
part  of  the  Latin  christians  were  far  behind  in  the  race 

„  ,  ,  of  superstition.  The  churches  of  France, 

Reluctance    of  t  t-.ii         i  o  i 

the  Franks,  and  Germany,  England,  and  Spain,  steered 
ofCharipma!me,  a  middle  course  between  the  adoration 
'  L"  and  the  destruction  of  images,  which 
they  admitted  into  their  temples,  not  as  objects  of 
worship,  but  as  lively  and  useful  memorials  of  faith 
and  history.  An  angry  book  of  controversy  was  com- 
posed and  published  in  the  name  of  Charlemagne;" 
under  his  authority  a  synod  of  three  hundred  bishops 
was  assembled  at  Frankfort:0  they  blamed  the  fury 
of  the  Iconoclasts,  but  they  pronounced  a  more  severe 
censure  against  the  superstition  of  the  Greeks,  and  the 
decrees  of  their  pretended  council,  which  was  long 
despised  by  the  barbarians  of  the  west.P  Among  them 
the  worship  of  images  advanced  with  silent  and  insen- 
sible progress ;  but  a  large  atonement  is  made  for  their 
hesitation  and  delay,  by  the  gross  idolatry  of  the  ages 
which  precede  the  reformation,  and  of  the  countries, 
both  in  Europe  and  America,  which  are  still  immersed 
in  the  gloom  of  superstition. 

It  was  after  the  Nicene  synod,  and 
gfcth\pope™from  under  the  reign  of  the  pious  Irene,  that 
the  Eastern  em-  the  popes  consummated  the  separation 
To  77i— 800  °^  ^ome  an'l  Italy,  by  'he  translation  of 
the  empire  to  the  less  orthodox  Charle- 
magne. They  were  compelled  to  choose  between  the 
rival  nations:  religion  was  not  the  sole  motive  of  their 
choice;  and  while  they  dissembled  the  failings  of  their 
friends,  they  beheld,  with  reluctance  and  suspicion,  the 
catholic  virtues  of  their  foes.  The  difference  of  lan- 
guage and  manners  had  perpetuated  the  enmity  of  the 
two  capitals;  and  they  were  alienated  from  each  other 
by  the  hostile  opposition  of  seventy  years.  In  that 
schism  the  Romans  had  tasted  of  freedom,  and  the 
popes  of  sovereignty  :  their  submission  would  have 
exposed  them  to  the  revenge  of  a  jealous  tyrant;  and 
the  revolution  of  Italy  had  betrayed  the  impotence,  as 
well  as  the  tyranny,  of  the  Byzantine  court.  The 
Greek  emperors  had  restored  the  images,  but  they  had 


m  See  an  account  of  this  controversy  in  the  Alexius  of  Anna  Com- 
nena,  fl.  v  p.  129.)  and  Moshejm,  (Inslitut.  Hist.  Eccles.  p.  371,372.1 

n  The  Libri  Curolini,  (Spanheim,  p.  443—529.)  composed  in  the 
palace  or  winter-quarters  of  Charlemasne,  at  Worms,  A.  D  790;  and 
sent  by  Engebert  to  pope  Hadrian  I.  who  answered  them  by  a  gran- 
dis  et  verbosa  epistola,  (Concil.  torn.  viii.  p.  1553.)  The  Carolines 
propose  120  objections  against  the  Nicene  synod,  and  such  words  as 
these  are  the  flowers  of  their  rhetoric— demenliam  .  .  priscas  Gen- 

tilitatis  obsoletum  errorem  argumenia  insanissima  el  absur- 

dissima  .  .  •  .  derisione  dignas  naenias,  4cc.  &c. 

o  The  assemblies  of  Charlemagne  were  political,  as  well  as  eccle- 
siastical :  and  the  three  hundred  members  (Nat  Alexander,  sec.  viii. 
p.  53.)  who  sat  and  voted  at  Frankfort  must  include  not  only  the 
bishops,  but  the  abbots,  and  even  the  principal  laymen. 

P  Qui  supra  sanctissima  patres  nostri  (episcupi  el  sacerdotes)  om- 
nimodi.i  servitium  et  adoralionem  imaginum  renuentes  contempse- 
runt,  aique  consentientes  condemnaverunl.  (Concil.  torn.  ix.  p.  101. 
Canon,  ii.  Franckfurd.)  A  polemic  must  be  hard-hearted  indeed,  who 
does  not  pity  the  efforts  of  Baronius,  Pagi,  Alexander,  Maimboure, 
*cc.  to  elude  this  unlucky  sentence. 


not  restored  the  Calabrian  estates'!  and  the  Illyria.: 
diocese,'  which  the  Iconoclasts  had  torn  away  from  the 
successors  of  St.  Peter;  and  pope  Adrian  threatens  them 
with  a  sentence  of  excommunication  unless  they  spee- 
dily abjure  this  practical  heresy.5  The  Greeks  were 
now  orthodox,  but  their  religion  might  be  tainted  by  the 
breath  of  the  reigning  monarch  :  the  Franks  were  now 
contumacious  ;  but  a  discerning  eye  might  discern 
their  approaching  conversion  from  the  use,  to  the  ado- 
ration, of  images.  The  name  of  Charlemagne  was 
stained  by  the  polemic  acrimony  of  his  scribes;  but 
the  conqueror  himself  conformed,  with  the  temper  of 
a  statesman,  to  the  various  practice  of  France  and 
Italy.  In  his  four  pilgrimages  or  visits  to  the  Vatican, 
he  embraced  the  popes  in  the  communion  of  friendship 
and  piety  ;  knelt  before  the  tomb,  and  consequently 
before  the  image,  of  the  apostle;  and  joined,  without 
scruple,  in  all  the  prayers  and  processions  of  the  Ro- 
man liturgy.  Would  prudence  or  gratitude  allow  the 
pontiffs  to  renounce  their  benefactor'?  Had  they  a 
right  to  alienate  his  gift  of  the  exarchate  1  Had  they 
power  to  abolish  his  government  of  Rome  ?  The  title 
of  patrician  was  below  the  merit  and  greatness  of 
Charlemagne;  and  it  was  only  by  reviving  the  wes- 
tern empire  thaf.  they  could  pay  their  obligations  or 
secure  their  establishment.  By  this  decisive  measure 
they  would  finally  eradicate  the  claims  of  the  Greeks: 
from  the  debasement  of  a  provincial  town,  the  majesty 
of  Rome  would  be  restored:  the  Latin  christians 
would  be  united,  under  a  supreme  head,  in  their  an- 
cient metropolis  ;  and  the  conquerors  of  the  west 
would  receive  their  crown  from  the  successors  of  St. 
Peter.  The  Roman  church  would  acquire  a  zealous 
and  respectable  advocate;  and,  under  the  shadow  of 
the  Carlovingian  power,  the  bishop  might  exercise, 
w  ith  honour  and  safety,  the  government  of  the  city.' 

Before  the  ruin  of  paganism  in  Rome,  coronation  of 
the  competition  for  a  wealthy  bishopric 
had  often  been  productive  of  tumult  and 
bloodshed.  The  people  were  less  nu- 
merous, but  the  times  were  more  savage, 
the  prize  more  important,  and  the  chair 
of  St.  Peter  was  fiercely  disputed  hy  the  leading  ec- 
clesiastics who  aspired  to  the  rank  of  sovereign.  The 
reign  of  Adrian  the  first"  surpasses  the  measure  of 
past  or  succeeding  ages;1  the  walls  of  Rome,  the 


Charlemagne 
as  emperor  of 
Rome  and  of 
the  west, 

A.  D.  800. 

Dec.  25. 


q  Theophanes  (p.  343.)  specifies  those  of  Sicily  and  Calabria,  which 
yielded  an  annual  rent  of  three  talents  and  a  half  of  gold,  (perhaps 
7000/.  sterling.)  Liutprand  more  pompously  enumerates  the  patri- 
monies of  the  Roman  church  in  Greece,  Judaea,  Persia,  Mesopota- 
mia, Babylonia,  Egypt,  and  Libya,  which  were  detained  by  the  injus- 
tice of  ihe  Greek  emperor.  (Leeat.  ad  Nicephorum,  in  Script. Rerura 
Ilalkarum,  torn.  ii.  pars  i.  p.  4S1.) 

r  The  great  diocese  of  the  eastern  Illyricum,  with  Apulia,  Calabria, 
and  Sicily,  (Thomasin,  Discipline  de  l'Eg'ise,  torn.  i.  p.  145  )  by  the 
confession  of  the  Greeks,  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople  had  de- 
tached from  Rome  the  metropolitans  of  Thessalonica,  Athens,  Co- 
rinth, Nicopolis,  and  Patroe,  (Luc.  Holsten.  Geograph.  Sacra,  p.  92.) 
and  his  spiritual  conquests  extended  to  Naples  and  Amalphi.  (Gian- 
none,  Istoria  Civile  di  Napoli,  torn.  i.  p.  517—524.  Pagi,  A.  D.  730. 
No.  11.) 

>  In  hoc  ostenditur,  quia  ex  mm  capitulo  ab  errore  reversis  in  aliis 
duobus,  in  eodem  (was  il  the  same?)  permaneant  errove  . .  . .  de  dio- 
cesi  S.  R.  E.  seu  de  patrimoniis  iterum  increpautes  commonemus,  ut 
si  ea  resliluere  nolueril  hereiicum  eum  pro  hujusmodi  errore  perse- 
veration decernemus,  (Epist.  Hadrian.  Papae  ad  Carolum  Magnum, 
in  Concil.  torn.  viii.  p.  1598.)  to  which  he  adds  a  reason,  most  directly 
opposite  to  his  conduct,  that  he  preferred  the  salvation  of  souls  anil 
rule  of  faith  to  the  goods  of  this  transitory  world. 

t  Fonlanini  considers  the  emperors  as  no  more  than  the  advocates 
of  the  church,  (advocatus  et  defensor  S.  1{.  E.  See  Ducange.  Gloss. 
Lit.  torn.  i.  p.  297.)  His  antagonist  Muratori  reduces  the  popes  to  be 
no  more  than  the  exarchs  of  the  emperor.  In  the  more  equitable 
view  of  Mosheim,  (Inslitut.  Hist.  Eccles.  p.  264, 265.)  they  held  Rome 
under  ihe  empire  as  the  most  honourable  species  of  fief  or  benefice— 
premuntur  nocte  caliginosa! 

u  His  merits  and  hopes  are  summed  up  in  an  epitaph  of  thirty-eight 
verses,  of  which  Charlemagne  declares  himself  the  author.  (Concil 
torn.  viii.  p.  520  ) 

Post  patrem  lacrymans  Carolus  haec  cannina  scripsi. 
Tu  mihi  dulcis  amor,  le  modo  plango  pater  .  .  . 
Nomina  jungo  simul  litulis,  clarissiine,  nostra 
Adrianus,  Carolus,  rex  ego,  tuque  paler. 
The  poetry  might  be  supplied  by  Alcuin;  but  ihe  tears,  tho  most 
glorious  tribute,  can  only  belong  to  Charlemagne. 

i  Every  new  pope  is  admonished— "  Sancte"  Pater,  non  videbis  an 
nos  Petri."  twenty-five  years.  On  the  whole  series  the  average  is 
about  eight  years  -a  short  hope  fjr  an  ambitious  cardinal. 
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sacred  patrimony,  the  ruin  of  the  Lombards,  and  the 
friendship  of  Charlemagne,  were  the  trophies  of  his 
fame:  he  secretly  edified  the  throne  of  his  successors, 
and  displayed  in  a  narrow  space  the  virtues  of  a  great 
prince.  His  memory  was  revered ;  but  in  the  next 
election,  a  priest  of  the  Lateran,  Leo  the  third,  was 
preferred  to  the  nephew  and  the  favourite  of  Adrian, 
whom  he.  had  promoted  to  the  first  dignities  of  the 
church.  Their  acquiescence  or  repentance  disguised, 
above  four  years,  the  blackest  intention  of  revenge, 
till  the  day  of  a  procession,  when  a  furious  band  of 
conspirators  dispersed  the  unarmed  multitude,  and 
assaulted  with  blows  and  wounds  the  sacred  person 
of  the  pope.  But  their  enterprise  on  his  life  or  liberty 
was  disappointed,  perhaps  by  their  own  confusion  and 
remorse.  Leo  was  left  for  dead  on  the  ground  ;  on  his 
revival  from  the  swoon,  the  effect  of  his  loss  of  blood, 
he  recovered  his  speech  and  sight;  and  this  natural 
event  was  improved  to  the  miraculous  restoration  of 
his  eyes  and  tongue,  of  which  he  had  been  deprived, 
twice  deprived,  by  the  knife  of  the  assassins. ?  From 
his  prison  he  escaped  to  the  Vatican ;  the  duke  of 
Spoleto  hastened  to  his  rescue,  Charlemagne  sympa- 
thized in  his  injury,  and  in  his  camp  of  Paderborn  in 
Westphalia  accepted,  or  solicited,  a  visit  from  the 
Roman  pontiff.  Leo  repassed  the  Alps  with  a  com- 
mission of  counts  and  bishops,  the  guards  of  his  safety 
and  the  judges  of  his  innocence;  and  it  was  not  with- 
out reluctance,  that  the  conqueror  of  the  Saxons  de- 
layed till  the  ensuing  year  the  personal  discharge  of 
this  pious  office.  In  his  fourth  and  last  pilgrimage, 
he  was  received  at  Rome  with  the  due  honours  of  king 
and  patrician:  Leo  was  permitted  to  purge  himself  by 
oath  of  the  crimes  imputed  to  his  charge:  his  enemies 
were  silenced,  and  the  sacrilegious  attempt  against  his 
life  was  punished  hy  the  mild  and  insufficient  penalty 
of  exile.  On  the  festival  of  Christinas,  the  last  year 
of  the  eighth  century,  Charlemagne  appeared  in  the 
church  of  St.  Peter ;  and,  to  gratify  the  vanity  of 
Rome,  he  had  exchanged  the  simple  dress  of  his  coun- 
try for  the  hahit  of  a  patrician.2  After  the  celebration 
of  the  holy  mysteries,  Leo  suddenly  placed  a  precious 
crown  on  his  head,1  and  the  dome  resounded  with  the 
acclamations  of  the  people,  "  Long  life  and  victory  to 
Charles,  the  most  pious  Augustus,  crowned  by  God 
the  great  and  pacific  emperor  of  the  Romans  !"  The 
head  and  body  of  Charlemagne  were  consecrated  by 
the  royal  unction  :  after  the  example  of  the  Caesars,  he 
was  saluted  or  adored  by  the  pontiff;  his  coronation 
oath  represents  a  promise  to^maintain  the  faith  and 
privileges  of  the  church;  and  the  first-fruits  were  paid 
in  his  rich  offerings  to  the  shrine  of  the  apostle.  In 
his  familiar  conversation,  the  emperor  protested  his 
ignorance  of  the  intentions  of  Leo,  which  he  would 
have  disappointed  by  his  absence  on  that  memorable 
day.  But  the  preparations  of  the  ceremony  must  have 
disclosed  the  secret;  and  the  journey  of  Charlemagne 
reveals  his  knowledge  and  expectation  :  he  had  ac- 
knowledged that  the  imperial  title  was  the  object  of  his 
ambition,  and  a  Roman  synod  had  pronounced,  that  it 
was  the  only  adequate  reward  of  his  merit  and  service. b 

y  The  assurance  of  Anastasius  (torn.  Hi.  pars  i.  p.  107,  198.)  is  sup- 
ported by  the  credulity  of  some  French  annalists;  but  Eginhard,  and 
other  writers  of  the  same  age,  are  more  natural  and  sincere.  "Unus 
ei  oculus  paullulum  est  Ijesus,"  says  John  the  deacon  of  Naples. 
(Vit.  Episcop.  Napol.  in  Scriptures  Muratori,  torn.  i.  pars  ii.  p.  31*2.) 
Theodolphus,  a  contemporary  bishop  of  Orleans,  observes  with  pru- 
dence, (I.  iii.  carm.  3.) 

Redditasunl?  miram  est:  niirum  est  anferre  nequisse. 
Est  tamen  in  dubio,  nine  mirer  aut  inde  magis. 

z  Twice,  at  the  request  of  Hadrian  and  Leo,  he  appeared  at  Rome 
— lonsa  tunica  et  ciilamyde  amictus,  el  calceamentis  quoque  Ro- 
mano more  formatis.  Eginhard  (c  xxiii.  p.  109 — 113.)  describes,  like 
Suetonius,  the  simplicity  of  his  dress,  so  popular  in  the  nation,  tha'- 
when  Charles  the  Bald  returned  to  France  in  a  foreien  habit,  the 
patriotic  dojs  barked  at  the  apostate.  (Gaillard,  Vie  de  Charlemagne, 
lorn.  iv.  p.  KI9  ) 

a  See  Anastasius,  (p.  199.)  and  Eeirihard.  (c.  xxvtii.  p.  124—128.) 
The  unction  is  mentioned  by  Theophanes,  (p.  399.)  the  oath  by  Sigo- 
nius,  (from  the  Ordo  Roinanus.)  and  the  pope's  adoration,  more  anti- 
quorum  principum,  by  the  Annates  Bertiniani.  (Script.  Murator.  torn, 
ii.  pars  ii.  p.  505.) 

b  This  great  event  of  the  translation  or  restoration  of  the  empire, 


The  appellation  of  great  has  been  of-  Rej  n  an(J  ^ 
ten  bestowed,  and  sometimes  deserved,  racier  of  Charie- 
but  Charlemagne  is  the  only  prince  in  magne, 
whose  favour  the  title  has  been  indtsso-  ' 
lubly  blended  with  the  name.  That  name,  with  the 
addition  of  saint,  is  inserted  in  the  Roman  calendar; 
and  the  saint,  by  a  rare  felicity,  is  crowned  with  the 
praises  of  the  historians  and  philosophers  of  an  en- 
lightened age.c  His  real  merit  is  doubtless  enhanced 
by  the  barbarism  of  the  nation  and  the  times  from 
which  he  emerged  :  but  the  apparent  magnitude  of  an 
object  is  likewise  enlarged  by  an  unequal  comparison  ; 
and  the  ruins  of  Palmyra  derive  a  casual  splendour 
from  the  nakedness  of  the  surrounding  desert.  With- 
out injustice  to  his  fame,  I  may  discern  some  blemishes 
in  the  sanctity  and  greatness  of  the  restorer  of  the 
western  empire.  Of  his  moral  virtues,  chastity  is  not 
the  most  conspicuous  :d  but  the  public  happiness  could 
not  be  materially  injured  by  his  nine  wives  or  concu- 
bines, the  various  indulgence  of  meaner  or  more  tran- 
sient amours,  the  multitude  of  his  bastards  whom  he 
bestowed  on  the  church,  and  the  long  celibacy  and 
licentious  manners  of  his  daughters,'  whom  the  father 
was  suspected  of  loving  with  too  fond  a  passion.  I 
shall  be  scarcely  permitted  to  accuse  the  ambition  of  a 
conqueror;  but  in  a  day  of  equal  retribution,  the  sons 
of  his  brother  Carlonmn,  the  Merovingian  princes  of 
Aquitain,  and  the  four  thousand  five  hundred  Saxons 
who  were  beheaded  on  the  same  spot,  would  have 
something  to  allege  against  the  justice  and  humanity 
of  Charlemagne.  His  treatment  of  the  vanquished 
Saxons {  was  an  abuse  of  the  right  of  conquest;  his 
laws  were  not  less  sanguinary  than  his  arms;  and  in 
the  discussion  of  his  motives,  whatever  is  subtracted 
from  bigotry  must  be  imputed  to  temper.  The  seden- 
tary reader  is  amazed  by  his  incessant  activity  of  mind 
and  body;  and  his  subjects  and  enemies  were  not  less 
astonished  at  his  sudden  presence,  at  the  moment  when 
they  believed  him  at  the  most  distant  extremity  of  the 
empire;  neither  peace  nor  war,  nor  summer  nor  win- 
ter, were  a  season  of  repose;  and  our  fancy  cannot 
easily  reconcile  the  annals  of  his  reign  with  the  geo- 
graphy of  his  expeditions.  But  this  activity  was  a 
national,  rather  than  a  personal,  virtue  ;  the  vagraut 
life  of  a  Frank  was  spent  in  the  chase,  in  pilgrimage, 
in  military  adventures;  and  the  journeys  of  Charle- 
magne were  distinguished  only  by  a  more  numerous 
train  and  a  more  important  purpose.  His  military  re- 
nown must  be  tried  by  the  scrutiny  of  his  troops,  his 
enemies, and  his  actions.  Alexander  conquered  with5  the 
arms  of  Philip,  but  the  two  heroes  who  preceded  Char- 
lemagne, bequeathed  him  their  name,  their  examples, 

is  related  and  discussed  by  Natalis  Alexander,  (secul  ix.  dissert,  i.  p. 
390—397.)  Pa«i,  (torn.  iii.  p.  418.)  Muratori,  (Annali  d'ltalia,  torn.  vi.  p. 
339—352.)  Sieonius,  (de  Regno  Italia:.  1.  iv.  Opp.  torn.  ii.  p.  247—251.) 
Spanheim,  (de  ficia  Translatione  Imperii.)  Giannone,  (torn.  i.  p. 
395—405.)  St.  Marc.  (Abroge  Chronologique,  torn.  i.  p.  438—450.) 
Gaillard.  (Hist,  de  Charlemagne,  torn.  ii.  p.  38G — 446.)  Almost  all 
these  moderns  have  some  religious  or  national  bias. 

c  By  Mably,  (Observations  sur  l'Histoire  de  France.)  Voltaire, 
(Histoire  Generate,)  Robertson,  (History  of  Charles  V.)  and  Montes- 
quieu. (Esprit  des  Loix,  1.  xxxi.  c.  1>.)  In  the  year  "1782,  M.  Gail- 
lard published  h is  Histoire  de  Charlemagne,  (in  4  vols.  12mo.)  which 
I  have  freely  and  profitably  used.  The  author  is  a  man  of  sense  and 
humanity;  and  his  work  is  laboured  with  industry  and  elegance, 
Bui  I  have  likewise  examined  the  orinina!  monuments  of  the  reigns 
of  Pepin  and  Charlemagne,  in  the  5lh  volume  of  the  Historians  of 
France. 

d  The  vision  of  Weltin,  composed  by  a  monk,  eleven  years  after 
the  death  of  Charlemagne,  shows  him  in  purgatory,  with  a  vulture, 
who  is  perpetually  gnawinc  the  guilty  member,  while  the  rest  of  his 
botly,  the  emblem  of  his  virtues,  is  sound  and  perfect,  (see  Gaillard, 
torn.  ii.  p.  317-3C0.) 

e  The  marriage  of  Eirinhard  willi  Imma,  daughter  of  Charlemagne, 
is,  in  my  opinion,  sufficiently  refuted  by  the  probrum  and  suspicio 
that  sullied  these  fair  damsels,  without  excepting  his  own  wife,  (C\ 
xix.  p  98-100.  cum  Nolis  Schmincke.)  The  husbafid  must  have 
been  loo  strong  for  the  historian. 

f  Besides  the  massacres  and  transmigrations,  the  pain  of  death  was 
pronounced  against  the  following  crimes:  1.  The  refusal  of  baptism. 
2.  The  false  pretence  of  baptism.  3.  A  relapse  to  idolatry.  4.  Tho 
murder  of  ;i  priest  or  bishop.  5.  Human  sacrifices.  6.  Eating  meal 
in  Lent.  But  every  crime  might  be  expiated  by  baptism  or  penance: 
(Gaillard.  loin.  ii.  p.  241—217  )  and  the  christian  Saxons  became  tho 
friends  and  equals  of  the  Franks.  (Slruv.  Corpus  Hist.  CfrirranlW, 
p.  133  ) 
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and  the  companions  of  their  victories.  At  the  head 
of  his  veteran  and  superior  armies,  he  oppressed  the 
savage  0r  degenerate  nations,  who  were  incapable  of 
confederating  for  their  common  safety  :  nor  did  he  ever 
encounter  an  equal  antagonist  in  numbers,  in  disci- 
pline, or  in  arms.  The  science  of  war  has  been  lost 
and  revived  with  the  arts  of  peace;  but  his  campaigns 
are  not  illustrated  by  any  siege  or  battle  of  singular 
■difficulty  and  success;  and  lie  might  behold,  with  envy, 
the  Saracen  trophies  of  his  grandfather.  After  his 
Spanish  expedition,  his  rear-guard  was  defeated  in  the 
Pyrenaean  mountains  ;  and  the  soldiers,  whose  situa- 
tion was  irretrievable,  and  whose  valour  was  useless, 
might  accuse,  with  their  last  breath,  the  want  of  skill 
or  caution  of  their  general.?  I  touch  with  reverence 
the  laws  of  Charlemagne,  so  highly  applauded  by  a 
respectable  judge.  They  compose  not  a  system,  but  a 
series,  of  occasional  and  minute  edicts,  for  the  correc- 
tion of  abuses,  the  reformation  of  manners,  the  econo- 
my of  his  farms,  the  care  of  his  poultry,  and  even  the 
sale  of  his  eggs.  He  wished  to  improve  the  laws  and 
the  character  of  the  Franks;  and  his  attempts,  how- 
ever feehle  and  imperfect,  are  deserving  of  praise:  the 
inveterate  evils  of  the  times  were  suspended  or  molli- 
fied by  his  government ;  h  but  in  his  institutions  I  can 
seldom  discover  the  general  views  and  the  immoTtal 
spirit  of  a  legislator,  who  survives  himself  for  the  bene- 
fit of  posterity.  The  union  and  stability  of  his  empire 
depended  on  the  life  of  a  single  man:  he  imitated  the 
dangerous  practice  of  dividing  his  kingdoms  among 
his  sons;  and,  after  his  numerous  diets,  the  whole 
constitution  was  left  to  fluctuate  between  the  disorders 
of  anarchy  and  despotism.  His  esteem  for  the  piety 
and  knowledge  of  the  clergy  tempted  him  to  intrust 
that  aspiring  order  with  temporal  dominion  and  civil 
jurisdiction  ;  and  his  son  Lewis,  when  be  was  stripped 
and  degraded  by  the  bishops,  might  accuse,  in  some 
measure,  the  imprudence  of  his  father.  His  laws  en- 
forced the  imposition  of  tithes,  because  the  daemons 
had  proclaimed  in  the  air  that  the  default  of  payment 
had  been  the  cause  of  the  last  scarcity.'  The  literary 
merits  of  Charlemagne  are  attested  by  the  foundation 
of  schools,  the  introduction  of  arts,  the  works  which 
were  published  in  his  name,  and  his  familiar  connexion 
with  the  subjects  and  strangers  whom  he  invited  to 
his  court  to  educate  both  the  prince  and  people.  His 
own  studies  were  tardy,  laborious,  and  imperfect;  if 
he  spoke  Latin,  and  understood  Greek,  he  derived  the 
rudiments  of  knowledge  from  conversation,  rather  than 
from  books;  and,  in  his  mature  age,  the  emperor  strove 
to  acquire  the  practice  of  writing,  which  every  peasant 
now  learns  in  his  infancy.*  The  grammar  and  logic, 
the  music  and  astronomy,  of  the  times,  were  only  cul- 
tivated as  the  handmaids  of  superstition  :  but  the  curi- 
osity of  the  human  mind  must  ultimately  tend  to  its 
improvement,  and  the  encouragement  of  learning  re- 
flects the  purest  and  most  pleasing  lustre  on  the 
character  of  Charlemagne.'  The  dignity  of  his  per- 
son,"1 the  length  of  his  reign,  the  prosperity  of  his 

g  In  this  action  the  famous  Rutland,  Rolando,  Orlando,  was  slain— 
cum  phiribus  aliis.  See  the  trmh  in  E»inhard,  (c.  9.  p.  51—  56  )  and 
the  fable  in  an  ingenious  Supplement  of  M.  Gaillard.  (torn,  iii  p.  474.) 
The  Spaniards  are  loo  proud  of  a  victory,  which  history  ascribes  to 
the  Gascons,  and  romance  to  the  Saracens. 

h  Yet  Schmidt,  from  the  best  authorities,  represents  the  interior 
disorders  and  oppression  of  his  reign.  (Hist,  des  AUemands,  torn.  ii.  p. 
45-49  ) 

i  Omnis  homo  ex  sua  proprietato  legitimam  decimam  ad  ecclesiam 
conferat.  Expeiimento  enim  didicimus,  in  anno,  quo  ilia  valida 
fames  irrepsil,  ebullire  vacuas  annonas  a  daemonibus  devoralas,  el 
voces  exprobationis  audilas.  Such  is  the  decree  and  assertion  of  the 
preal  Council  of  Frankfort, (canon  xxv.  torn.  ix.  p.  10-5.)  Both  Selden, 
(Hist,  of  Tithes:  Works,  vol  iii.  part  ii.  p.  1146.)  and  Montesquieu, 
(Esprit  des  Loix,  1.  xxxi.  c.  12.)  represent  Charlemagne  as  the  first 
legal  author  of  tithes.  Such  obligations  have  country  gentlemen  to 
his  memory  ! 

k  Esrinhard  (c.  25.  p.  119.)  clearly  affirms,  tentabat  et  scribere  .  .  . 
sed  parum  prospere  successit  labor  praposterus  et  sero  inchoatus. 
The  moderns  have  pervert»d  and  corrected  this  obvious  meaning, 
and  the  title  of  M.  Gaillard's  Dissertation  (torn.  iii.  p.  247— 260.)  be- 
travs  his  partiality. 

I  "See  Gaillard,  torn.  iii.  p.  138— 176.  and  Schmidt,  torn.  ii.  p.  121— 129. 

m  M.  Gaillard  (torn.  iii.  p.  372.)  fixes  the  true  stature  of  Charle- 
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arms,  the  vigour  of  his  government,  and  the  reverence 
of  distant  nations,  distinguished  him  from  the  royal 
crowd  ;  and  Europe  dates  a  new  sera  from  his  restora- 
tion of  the  western  empire. 

That  empire  was  not  unworthy  of  its  Extent  of  his  em- 
title  :°  and  some  of  the  fairest  kingdoms  pire  in  France, 
of  Europe  were  the  patrimony  or  conquest  of  a  prince, 
who  reigned  at  the  same  time  in  France,  Spain,  Italy, 
Germany,  and  Hungary.0  I.  rIMie  Roman  province  of 
Gaul  had  been  transformed  into  the  name  and  monar- 
chy of  France  ;  but,  in  the  decay  of  the  Merovingian 
line,  its  limits  were  contracted  by  the  independence 
of  the  Britons  and  the  revolt  of  Aquitxiin.  Charlemagne 
pursued,  and  confined,  the  Britons  on  the  shores  of  the 
ocean  ;  and  that  ferocious  tribe,  whose  origin  and  lan- 
guage are  so  different  from  the  French,  was  chastised 
by  the  imposition  of  tribute,  hostages,  and  peace.  Af- 
ter a  long  and  evasive  contest,  the  rebellion  of  the 
dukes  of  Aquitain  was  punished  by  the  forfeiture  of 
their  province,  their  liberty,  and  their  lives.  Harsh 
and  rigorous  would  have  been  such  treatment  of  am- 
bitious governors,  who  had  too  faithfully  copied  the 
mayors  of  ihe  palace.  Rut  a  recent  discovery  *  has 
proved  that  these  unhappy  princes  were  the  last  and 
lawful  heirs  of  the  blood  and  sceptre  of  Clovis,  a 
younger  branch,  from  the  brother  of  Dagobert,  of  the 
Merovingian  house.  Their  ancient  kingdom  was  re- 
duced to  the  duchy  of  Gasnogiie,  to  the  counties  of 
Fesenzac  and  Armngnac,  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees  : 
their  race  was  propagated  till  the  beginning  of  the  six- 
teenth century;  and.  afier  surviving  their  Carlovingian 
tyrants,  they  were  reserved  to  fee!  the  injustice,  or  the 
favours,  of  a  third  dynasty  By  the  r. -union  of  Aqui- 
tain, France  was  enlarged  to  its  present  boundaries, 
with  the  addition  of  the  Netherlands  and  . 
Spa  n,  as  far  as  the.  Rhine.  II.  The  p  ' 
Saracens  had  been  expelled  from  France  by  the  grand- 
father and  father  of  Charlemagne;  but  they  still  pos- 
sessed the  greatest  part  ef  Spaik,  from  the  rock  of 
Gibraltar  to  the  Pyrenees.  Ami  lst  their  civil  divi- 
sions, an  Arabian  emir  of  Saragossa  implored  his  pro- 
tection in  the  diet  of  Paderhoni.  Charlemagne  under- 
took the  expedition,  restored  the  emir,  and,  without 
distinction  of  faith,  impartially  crushed  the  resistance 
of  the  Christians,  and  rewarded  the  obedience  and  ser- 
vice of  the  Mahometans.  In  his  absence  he  instituted 
the  Spanish  march,'*  which  extended  from  the  Pyrenees 
to  the  river  Ebro:  Barcelona  was  the  residence  of  the 
French  governor:  he  possessed  the  counties  of  Rousil- 
lon  and  Catalonia;  and  the  inf.mt  kingdoms  of  Navarre 
and  irra;'on  were  subject  to  his  jurisdiction.  III.  As 
king  of  the  Lombards,  and  patrician  of 
Rome,  he  reigned  over  the  greatest  part 


ma»ne  (see  a  Dissertation  of  Marquard  Freher  ad  calcem  Eginhard, 
p.  220,  &c.)  at  five  feel  nine  inches  of  French,  about  six  feet  one  inch 
and  a  fourth  English,  measure.  The  romance  wriiers  have  increased 
it  to  eisht  feet,  and  the  eianl  was  endowed  with  matchless  strength 
and  appetite:  at  a  single  stroke  of  his  good  sword  Jot/euse,  he  cut 
asunder  a  horseman  and  his  horse  ;  at  a  single  repast  he  devoured  a 
goose,  two  fowls,  a  quarter  of  minton,  &c. 

n  See  the  concise,  but  correct  and  original,  woTk  of  D'Anville, 
(Etats  formes  en  Europe  apri'S  la  Chute  de  l'Empire  Romain  en 
Occident,  Paris,  1771,  in  4to.)  whose  map  includes  the  empire  of 
Charlemagne  ;  the  different  parts  are  illustrated,  by  Valesius  (Notitia 
Galliarum)  f  >r  France,  Boretti  (Dissertatio  Chorographica)  for  Italy, 
De  Marca  (Marca  Hispanica)  for  Spain.  For  the  middle  geography 
of  Germany,  I  confess  myself  poor  and  destitute. 

o  After  a  brief  relation  of  his  wars  and  conquests,  (Vit.  Carol,  c. 
5—14.)  Eginhard  recapitulates,  in  a  few  words,  (c.  15.)  the  countries 
subject  to  his  empire.  Struvius  (Corpus  Hist.  German,  p.  118—149.) 
has  inserted  in  his  Notes  the  texts  of  the  old  Chronicles. 

p  Of  a  charter  granted  to  the  monastery  of  Alaon  (A.  D.  845.)  by 
Charles  the  Bald,  which  deduces  this  royal  pedigree.  I  doubt  whe- 
ther some  subsequent  links  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries  are 
equally  firm;  yet  the  whole  is  approved  and  defended  by  M.  Gail- 
lard, (torn.  ii.  p.  60— SI.  203— 206.)  who  affirms  that  the  family  of  Mon- 
tesquieu (not  of  the  President  de  IWomesqu  eu)  is  descended,  in  the 
female  line,  from  Clolaire  and  Clovis— an  innocent  pretension  '. 

q  The  governors  or  counts  of  the  Spanish  march  revolted  from 
Charles  the  Simple  about  the  year  900;  and  a  poor  pittance,  the 
Uousillon,  has  been  recovered  in  1642  by  the  kinsrs  of  France.  (Lon- 
guerue,  Description  de  la  France,  torn.  i.  p.  220—222.)  Yet  the  Rou- 
sillon  contains  1S8,900  subjects,  and  annually  pays  2,600,000  livres; 
(Necker,AdminisirationdesFinances,lom.  i.  p. 27c1, 279.) more  people, 
|  perhaps,  and  doubtless  more  money,  than  the  march  of  Charlemagne 
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of  Italy/  a  tract  of  a  thousand  miles  from  the  Alps  j 
to  the  borders  of  Calabria.  The  duehy  of  Beneventum, 
a  Lombard  fief,  had  spread,  at  the  expense  of  the 
Greeks,  over  the  modern  kingdom  of  Naples.  But 
Arrechis,  the  reigning  duke,  refused  to  be  included  in 
(he  slavery  of  his  country;  assumed  the  independent; 
title  of  prince ;  and  opposed  his  sword  to  the  Carlo- 
vingian  monarchy.  His  defence  was  firm,  his  submis- 
sion was-  not  inglorioas,  and  the  emppror  was  content 
with  an  easy  tribute,  the  demolition  of  his  fortresses, 
and  the  acknowledgment,  on  his  coins,  of  a  supreme 
lord.  The  artful  flattery  of  his  son  Grimoald  added 
the  appellation  of  father,  but  he  asserted  his  dignity 
with  prudence,  and  Beneventum  insensibly  escaped 

from  the  French  yoke.s  IV.  Charlemagne 
Germany,  -    .     .J  .   ,  „ 

was  the  first  who  united  Uermany  un- 
der the  same  sceptre.  The  name  of  Oriental  France  is 
preserved  in  the  circle  of  Franconia ;  and  the  people  of 
Hesse  and  Thuringia  were  recently  incorporated  with 
the  victors,  by  the  conformity  of  religion  and  govern- 
ment. The  Alemanni,  so  formidable  to  the  Romans, 
were  the  faithful  vassals  and  confederates  of  the 
Franks;  and  their  country  was  inscribed  within  the 
modern  limits  of  Alsace,  Swabia,  and  Switzerland. 
The  Bavarians,  with  a  similar  indulgence  of  their  laws 
and  manners,  were  less  patient  of  a  master :  the  re- 
peated treasons  of  Tasillo  justified  the  abolition  of 
their  hereditary  dukes ;  and  their  power  was  shared 
among  the  counts,  who  judged  and  guarded  that  im- 
portant frontier.  But  the  north  of  Germany,  from  the 
Rhine  and  beyond  the  Elbe,  was  still  hostile  and  pa- 
gan ;  nor  was  it  til!  after  a  war  of  thirty-three  years 
that  the  Saxons  bowed  under  the  yoke  of  Christ  and 
of  Charlemagne,  The  idols  and  their  votaries  were 
extirpated  :  the  foundation  of  eight  bishoprics,  of  Mun- 
ster,  Osnaburgh,  Paderborn,  and  Miuden,  of  Bremen, 
Verden,  HilHesheim,  and  Halberstadt,  define,  on  either 
side  of  the  Weser,  the  bounds  of  ancient  Saxony ; 
these  episcopal  seats  were  the  first  schools  and  cfties 
of  that  savage  land  ;  and  the  religion  and  humanity  of 
the  children  atoned,  in  some  degree,  for  the  massacre 
of  the  parents.  Beyond  the  Elbe,  the  Slaoi,  or  Scla- 
vonians,  of  similar  manners  and  various  denominations, 
overspread  the  modern  dominions  of  Prussia,  Poland, 
and  Bohemia,  and  some  transient  marks  of  obedience 
have  tempted  the  French  historian  to  extend  the  em- 
pire to  the  Baltic  and  the  Vistula.  The  conquest  or 
conversion  of  those  countries  is  of  a  more  recent  age; 
but  the  first  union  of  Bohemia  with  the  Germanic  body 
^  may  be  justly  ascribed  to  the  arms  of  Char- 
ungary.  lemagne.  V.  He  retaliated  on  the  Avars, 
or  Huns  of  Pannonia,  the  same  calamities  which  they 
had  inflicted  on  the  nations.  Their  rings,  the  wooden 
fortifications  which  encircled  their  districts  and  vil- 
lages, were  broken  down  by  the  triple  effort  of  a 
French  army,  that  was  poured  into  their  country  by 
land  and  water,  through  the  Carpathian  mountains  and 
along  the  plain  of  the  Danube.  After  a  bloody  con- 
flict of  eight  years,  the  loss  of  some  French  generals 
was  avenged  by  the  slaughter  of  the  most  noble  Huns  : 
the  relics  of  the  nation  submitted  :  the  royal  residence 
of  the  chagan  was  left  desolate  and  unknown;  and  the 
treasures,  the  rapine  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  years, 
enriched  the  victorious  troops,  or  decorated  the  chur- 
ches of  Italy  and  Gaul.'  After  the  reduction  of  Pan- 
nonia, the  empire  of  Charlemagne  was  bounded  only 
by  the  conflux  of  the  Danube  with  the  Teyss  and  the 
Save  :  the  provinces  of  Istria,  Lihurnia,  and  Dalmatia, 
were  an  easy,  thcugh  unprofitable,  accession  ;  and  it 
was  an  effect  of  his  moderation,  that  he  left  the  mari- 
time cities  under  the  real  or  nominal  sovereignty  of  the 

r  Schmidt,  Hist,  des  AJlemands,  torn.  ii.  p.  200,  &c. 

■  See  Giannone,  lorn.  i.  p.  374,  375.  and  the  Annals  of  Muralori. 

t  Quot  prselia  in  eo  gesta !  quantum  sanguinis  effusum  sit !  Testa- 
tur  vacua  omni  habitatione  Pannonia.  et  locus  in  quo  resia  Casani 
fuil  ita  desertus,  ut  ne  vestigium  quidem  humans  habilationis  appa- 
rent. Tota  in  hoc  belle  Hunnorum  nobilitas  periit,  lota  gloria  decidit, 
omnis  pecunia  et  congest!  ex  longo  tempore  thesauri  direpti  sunt. 


j  Greeks.  But  these  distant  possessions  added  wore  to 
the  reputation,  than  to  the  power,  of  the  Latin  empe- 
ror;  nor  did  he  risk  any  ecclesiastical  foundations  to 
I  reclaim  the  barbarians  from  their  vagrant  life  and 
idolatrous  worship.  Some  canals  of  communication; 
between  the  rivers,  the  Saone  and  the  Meuse,  the 
Rhine  and  the  Danube,  were  faintly  attempted."  Their 
execution  would  have  vivified  the  empire;  and  more 
cost  and  labour  were  often  wasted  in  the  structure  of  a 
cathedra!. 

If  we  retrace  the  outlines  of  this  geo-  His  neighbours 
graphical  picture,  it  will  be  seen  that  and  enemies, 
the  empire  of  the  Franks  extended,  between  east  and 
west,  from  the  Ebro  to  the  Elbe  or  Vistula;  between 
the  north  and  south,  from  the  duchy  of  Beneventum  to 
the  river  Eyder,  the  perpetual  boundary  of  Germany 
and  Denmark.  The  personal  and  political  importance 
of  Charlemagne  was  magnified  by  the  distress  and 
division  of  the  rest  of  Europe.  The  islands  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  were  disputed  by  a  crowd  of  prin- 
ces of  Saxon  or  Scottish  origin  ;  and,  after  the  loss  of 
Spain,  the  Christian  and  Gothic  kingdom  of  Alphonso 
the  Chaste  was  confined  to  the  narrow  range  of  the 
Asturian  mountains.  These  petly  sovereigns  revered 
the  power  or  virtue  of  the  Carlovingian  monarch, 
implored  the  honour  and  support  of  his  alliance,  and 
styled  him  their  common  parent,  the  sole  and  su- 
preme emperor  of  the  west.1  He  maintained  a  more 
equal  intercourse  with  the  caliph  Harun  al  Rashid,? 
whose  dominion  stretched  from  Africa  to  India,  and 
accepted  from  his  ambassadors  a  tent,  a  water-clock, 
an  elephant,  and  the  keys  of  the  holy  sppulchre.  It  is 
not  easy  to  conceive  the  private  friendship  of  a  Frank 
and  an  Arab,  who  were  strangers  to  each  other's  per- 
son, and  language,  and  religion  :  but  their  public  cor- 
respondence was  founded  on  vanity,  and  their  remote 
situation  left  no  room  for  a  competition  of  interest. 
Two-thirds  of  the  western  empire  of  Rome  were  sub- 
ject to  Charlemagne,  and  the  deficiency  was  amply 
supplied  by  his  command  of  the  inaccessible  or  invin- 
cible nations  of  Germany.  But  in  the  choice  of  his 
enemies,  we  may  be  reasonably  surprised  that  he  so 
often  preferred  the  poverty  of  the  north  to  the  riches 
of  the  south.  The  three  and  thirty  campaigns  labori- 
ously consumed  in  the  woods  and  morasses  of  Ger- 
many, would  have  sufficed  to  assert  the  amplitude  of 
his  title  by  the  expulsion  of  the  Greeks  from  Italy  and 
the  Saracens  from  Spain.  The  weakness  of  the  Greeks 
would  have  ensured  an  easy  victory:  and  the  holy  cru- 
sade against  the  Saracens  would  have  been  pr<mpted 
by  glory  and  revenge,  and  loudly  justified  by  religion 
and  policy.  Perhaps,  in  his  expeditions  beyond  the 
Rhine  and  the  Elbe,  he  aspired  to  save  his  monarchy 
from  the  fate  of  the  Roman  empire,  to  disarm  the  ene- 
mies of  civilized  society,  and  to  eradicate  the  seed  of 
future  emigrations.  But  it  has  been  wisely  observed, 
that  in  a  light  of  precaution,  all  conquest  must  be  inef- 
fectual, unless  it  could  be  universal;  since  the  increa- 
sing circle  must  he  involved  in  a  larger  sphere  of  hos- 
tility.1 The  subjugation  of  Germany  withdrew  the 
veil  which  had  so  long  concealed  the  continent  or 

n  The  junction  of  the  Rhine  and  Dannbe  was  undertaken  only  for 
the  service  of  the  Pannonian  war.  (Gaillard,  Vie  de  Charlemagne, 
torn.  ii.  p.  312—315.)  The  canal,  which  would  have  been  onlv  two 
leagues  in  length,  and  of  which  some  traces  are  still  extant  in  "Swa- 
bia, was  interrupted  by  excessive  rains,  military  avocations,  and 
superstitious  fears.  (Schaerflin,  Hist,  de  l'Academie  des  Inscrip- 
tions, torn,  xviii.  p.  '-'56.  Molimina  fluviurum,  &c.  iun"endoruin. 
p.  59— 62.) 

i  See  Eginhard,  c.  16.  and  Qaillard,  torn.  ii.  p.  361— 385.  who  men- 
tions, with  a  loose  reference,  the  intercourse  of  Charlemagne  and 
Egbert,  the  emperor's  gift  of  his  own  sword,  and  the  modest  answer 
of  his  Saxon  disciple.  The  anecdote,  if  genuine,  would  have  adorned 
our  English  histories. 

y  The  correspondence  is  mentioned  only  in  the  French  annals, 
and  the  orientals  are  ignorant  of  the  caliph's  friendship  for  the  chris- 
tian dog— a.  polite  appellation,  which  Harun  bestows  on  the  emperor 
of  the  Greeks. 

i  Gaillard,  torn.  ii.  p.  361—365.  471—476. 492.  I  have  borrowed  Ilia 
judicious  remarks  on  Charlemagne's  plan  of  conquest,  and  the  judi- 
cious distinction  of  his  enemies  of  the  first  and  second  enceinte, 
(lorn.  ii.  p.  IS4.  509,  &.c.) 
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islands  of  Scandinavia  from  the  knowledge  of  Europe, 
and  awakened  the  torpid  courage  of  their  barbarous 
natives.  The  fiercest  of  the  Saxon  idolaters  escaped 
from  the  christian  tyrant  to  their  brethren  of  the  north  ; 
the  ocean  and  Mediterranean  were  covered  with  their 
piratical  fleets;  and  Charlemagne  beheld  with  a  sigh 
the  destructive  progress  of  the  Normans,  who,  in  less 
than  seventy  years,  precipitated  the  fall  of  his  race 
and  monarchy. 

Had  the  pope  and  the  Romans  revived 
the  primitive  constitution,  the  titles  of 
emperor  and  Augustus  were  conferred 
on  Charlemagne  for  the  term  of  his  life  ; 
and  his  successors,  on  each  vacancy, 
must  have  ascended  the  throne  by  a  formal  or  tacit 
election.  But  the  association  of  his  son  Lewis  the 
Pious  asserts  the  independent  right  of  monarchy  and 
conquest,  and  the  emperor  seems  on  this  occasion  to 
A  D  813  r>ave  foreseen  and  prevented  the  latent 
claims  of  the  clergy.  The  royal  youth 
was  commanded  to  take  the  crown  from  the  altar,  and 
with  his  own  hands  to  place  it  on  his  head,  as  a  gift 
which  he  held  from  God,  his  father,  and  the  nation.3 
The  same  ceremony  was  repeated,  though  with  less 
energy,  in  the  subsequent  associations  of  Lothaire  and 
Lewis  the  second  :  the  Carlovingian  sceptre  was  trans- 
mitted from  father  to  son  in  a  lineal  descent  of  four 
generations  ;  and  the  ambition  of  the.  popes  was  re- 
duced to  the  empty  honour  of  crowning  and  anointing 
these  hereditary  princes  who  were  already  invested 
Lswis  the  Pious,  with  their  power  and  dominions.  The 
A.  D.  814—840.  pious  Lewis  survived  his  brothers,  and 
emhraced  the  whole  empire  of  Charlemagne;  but  the 
nations  and  the  nobles,  his  bishops  and  his  children, 
quickly  discerned  that  this  mighty  mass  was  no  longer 
inspired  by  the  same  soul  ;  and  the  foundations  were 
undermined  to  the  centre,  while  the  external  surface 
was  yet  fair  and  entire.  After  a  war,  or  battle,  which 
consumed  one  hundred  thousand  Franks,  the  empire 
was  divided  by  treaty  between  his  three  sons,  who 
Lothaire  I.  had  violated  every  filial  and  fraternal 
A.  D.  840—856.  duty.  The  kingdoms  of  Germany  and 
France  were  forever  separated  ;  the  provinces  of  Gaul, 
between  the  Rhone  and  the  Alps,  the  Meuse  and  the 
Rhine,  were  assigned,  with  Italy,  to  the  imperial  dig- 
nity of  Lothaire.  In  the  partition  of  his  share,  Lor- 
raine and  Aries,  two  recent  and  transitory  kingdoms, 
were  bestowed  on  the  younger  children ;  and  Lewis 
Lewis  II.  the  second,  his  eldest  son,  was  content 
A.D.  856— 875.  with  the  realm  of  Italy,  the  proper  and 
sufficient  patrimony  of  a  Roman  emperor.  On  his 
death  without  any  male  issue,  the  vacant  throne  was 
disputed  by  his  uncles  and  cousins,  and  the  popes 
most  dexterously  seized  the  occasion  of  judging  the 
claims  and  merits  of  the  candidates,  and  of  bestowing 
on  the  most  obsequious,  or  most  liberal,  the  imperial 
office  of  Advocate  of  the  Roman  church.  The  dregs 
of  the  Carlovingian  race  no  longer  exhibited  any 
symptoms  of  virtue  or  power,  and  the  ridiculous  epi- 
thets of  the  bald,  the  stammerer,  the  fat,  and  the  sim- 
ple, distinguished  the  tame  and  uniform  features  of  a 
crowd  of  kings  alike  deserving  of  oblivion.  By  the 
failure  of  the  collateral  branches,  the  whole  inheritance 
devolved  on  Charles  the  Fat,  the  last  emperor  of  his 
Division  of  the  family  :  his  insanity  authorized  the  de- 
empire,  sertion  of  Germany,  Italy,  and  France  : 
A.D.  888.  he  was  deposed  in  a  diet,  and  solicited 
his  daily  bread  from  the  rebels  by  whose  contempt  his 
life  and  liberty  had  been  spared.  According  to  the 
measure  of  their  force,  the  governors,  the  bishops,  and 
the  lords,  usurped  the  fragments  of  the  falling  empire  ; 


a  Thegan,  the  biographer  of  Lewis,  relates  this  coronation;  and 
Bamnius  has  honestly  transcribed  it,  (A.  D.  813,  No.  13,  &c.  See 
Gaillard,  lorn.  ii.  p.  506,  507,508.)  howsoever  adverse  to  the  claims  of 
the  popes.  For  the  series  of  the  Carlovingians,  see  the  historians 
of  France,  Italy,  and  Germany;  Pfeffel,  Schmidt,  Telly,  Muratori, 
and  even  Voltaire,  whose  pictures  are  sometimes  just,  and  always 
pleasing. 


Otho  king  of 
Germany  res- 
tores and  ap- 
propriates the 
western  em- 
pire, A.  D.  962. 


and  some  preference  was  shown  to  the  female  or  ille- 
gitimate blood  of  Charlemagne.  Of  the  greater  part, 
the  title  and  the  possession  were  alike  doubtful,  and 
the  merit  was  adequate  to  the  contracted  scale  of  their 
dominions.  Those  who  could  appear  with  an  army 
at  the  gates  of  Rome  were  crowned  emperors  in  the 
Vatican  ;  but  their  modesty  was  more  frequently  satis- 
fied with  the  appellation  of  kings  of  Italy;  and  the 
whole  term  of  seventy-four  years  may  be  deemed  a 
vacancy,  from  the  abdication  of  Charles  the  Fat  to  the 
establishment  of  Otho  the  first. 

Othob  was  of  the  noble  race  of  the 
dukes  of  Saxony  ;  and  if  he  truly  de- 
scended from  Witikind,  the  adversary 
and  proselyte  of  Charlemagne,  the  pos- 
terity of  a  vanquished  people  was  exal- 
ted to  reign  over  their  conquerors.  His  father  Henry 
the  Fowler  was  elected,  by  the  suffrage  of  the  nation, 
to  save  and  institute  the  kingdom  of  Germany.  Its 
limits0  were  enlarged  on  every  side  by  his  son,  the 
first  and  greatest  of  the  Othos.  A  portion  of  Gaul  to 
the  west  of  the  Rhine,  along  the  banks  of  the  Meuse 
and  the  Moselle,  was  assigned  to  the  Germans,  by 
whose  blood  and  language  it  has  been  tinged  since  the 
time  of  Caesar  and  Tacitus.  Between  the  Rhine,  the 
Rhone,  and  the  Alps,  the  successors  of  Otho  acquired 
a  vain  supremacy  over  the  broken  kingdoms  of  Bur- 
gundy and  Aries.  In  the  north,  Christianity  was  pro- 
pagated by  the  sword  of  Otho,  the  conqueror  and  apos- 
tle of  the  Slavic  nations  of  the  Elbe  and  Oder:  the 
marches  of  Brandenburg  and  Sleswick  were  fortified 
with  German  colonies;  and  the  king  of  Denmark,  the 
dukes  of  Poland  and  Bohemia,  confessed  themselves 
his  tributary  vassals.  At  the  head  of  a  victorious 
army,  he  passed  the  Alps,  subdued  the  kingdom  of 
Italy,  delivered  the  pope,  and  for  ever  fixed  the  im- 
perial crown  in  the  name  and  nation  of  Germany. 
From  that  memorable  aera,  two  maxims  of  public  ju- 
risprudence were  introduced  by  force  and  ratified  by 
time.  I.  That  the  prince,  who  was  elected  in  the  Ger- 
man diet,  acquired,  from  that  instant,  the  subject  king- 
doms of  Italy  and  Rome.  II.  But  that  he  might  not 
legally  assume  the  litles  of  emperor  and  Augustus,  till 
he  had  received  the  crown  from  the  hands  of  the  Ro- 
man pontiff.* 

The  imperial  dignity  of  Charlemagne  >rransactioas  of 
was  announced  to  the  east  by  the  altera-  the  western  and 
tion  of  his  style;  and  instead  of  saluting  eastern  empires, 
his  fathers,  the  Greek  emperors,  he  presumed  to  adopt 
the  more  equal  and  familiar  appellation  of  brothers 
Perhaps  in  his  connexion  with  irene  he  aspired  to  the 
name  of  husband  :  his  embassy  to  Constantinople 
spoke  the  language  of  peace  and  friendship,  and  might 
conceal  a  treaty  of  marriage  with  that  ambitious  prin- 
cess, who  had  renounced  the  most  sacred  duties  of  a 
mother.  The  nature,  the  duration,  the  probable  con- 
sequences of  such  an  union  between  two  distant  and 
dissonant  empires,  it  is  impossible  to  conjecture;  but 
the  unanimous  silence  of  the  Latins  may  teach  us  to 
suspect,  that  the  report  was  invented  by  the  enemies 


b  He  was  the  son  of  Otho,  the  son  of  Ludolph,  in  whose  favour  the 
duchy  of  Saxony  had  been  instituted,  A.  D.  858.  Ruotgerus,  the 
biographer  of  St.  Bruno,  (Bibliot.  Bunaviana?  Catalog,  loin.  iii.  vol. 
ii.  p.  679.)  gives  a  splendid  character  of  his  family.  Atavoruw  atavi 
usque  ad  hominum  memoriam  omnes  nobilissimi;  nullus  in  eorum 
stirpe  ignotus,  nullus  degener  facile  reperitur,  (apud  Struvium,  Corp. 
Hist.  German,  p.  216.)  Yet  Gundling  (in  Henrico  Ancupe)  is  not 
satisfied  of  his  descent  from  Witikind. 

c  See  the  treatise  of  Coringius:  (de  Finibus  Imperii  Germanici, 
Francofuri.  1680,  in  4to:)  he  rejects  the  extravagant  and  improper 
scale  of  the  Roman  and  Carlovingian  empires,  and  discusses  with 
moderation  the  rights  of  Germany,  her  vassals,  and  her  neighbours. 

4  The  power  of  custom  forces  me  to  number  Coniad  I.  and  Henry 
I.  the  Fowler,  in  the  list  of  emperors,  a  title  which  was  never  as- 
sumed by  those  kings  of  Germany.  The  Italians,  Muratori  for  in- 
stance, are  more  scrupulous  and  correct,  and  only  reckon  the  princes 
who  have  been  crowned  at  Rome. 

e  Invidiam  tamen  suscepti  nominis.  (C.  P.  imperatoribus  super  hoc 
indignantibus  magna  tulil  patientia,  vicitque  eorum  contumaciam 
.  .  .  .  mittendo  ad  eos  crebras  legationes,  et  in  epistolis  fratres  eos 
appellando.  Eginhard,  c.  2S.  p.  123.  Perhaps  it  was  on  their  ac- 
count that,  like  Augustus,  he  affected  some  reluctance  to  receive 
the  empire. 
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of  Irene,  to  charge  her  with  the  guilt  of  betraying  the 
church  and  state  to  the  strangers  of  the  \vest.f  The 
French  ambassadors  were  the  spectators,  and  had 
nearly  been  the  victims,  of  the  conspiracy  of  Nice- 
phorus, and  the  national  hatred.  Constantinople  was 
exasperated  by  the  treason  and  sacrilege  tit  ancient 
Rome  :  a  proverb,  "  That  the  Franks  were  wood  friends 
and  had  neighbours,"  was  in  every  one's  mouth  ;  hut 
it  was  dangerous  to  provoke  a  neighbour  who  might 
be  templed  to  reiterate,  in  the  church  of  St.  Sophia, 
the  ceremony  of  his  imperial  coronation.  After  a 
tedious  joarney  of  circuit  and  delay,  the  ambassadors 
of  Nicephorus  found  him  in  his  camp,  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  Sala ;  and  Charlemagne  affected  to  con- 
found their  vanity  by  displaying,  in  a  Franconran  vil- 
lage, the  pomp,  or  at  least  the  pride,  of  the  Byzantine 
palace.s  The  Greeks  were  successively  led  through 
four  halls  of  audience  :  in  the  first  they  were  ready  to 
fall  prostrate  before  a  splendid  personage  in  a  chair  of 
state,  till  he  informed  them  that  he  was  only  a  servant, 
the  constable,  or  master  of  the  horse,  of  the  emperor. 
The  same  mistake,  and  the  same  answer,  were  repeated 
in  the  apartments  of  the  count  palatine,  the  steward, 
and  the  chamberlain;  and  their  impatience  was  gradu- 
ally heightened,  till  the  doors  of  the  presenee-ehamher 
were  thrown  open,  and  they  beheld  the  genuine  mon- 
arch, on  his  throne,  enriched  with  the  foreign  luxury 
which  he  despised,  and  encircled  with  the  love  and 
reverenee  of  his  victorious  chiefs.  A  treaty  of  peace 
and  alliance  was  concluded  between  the  two  empires, 
and  the  limits  of  the  east  and  west  were  defined  by 
the  right  of  present  possession.  But  the  Greeks'1  soon 
forgot  this  humiliating  equality,  or  remembered  it 
only  to  hate  the  barbarians  by  whom  it  was  extorted. 
During  the  short  union  of  virtue  and  power,  they  re- 
spectfully saluted  the  august  Charlemagne  with  the 
acclamations  of  bamletis,  and  emperor  of  the  Romans. 
As  soon  as  these  qualities  were  separated  in  the  per- 
son of  his  pious  son,  the  Byzantine  letters  were  in- 
scribed, "To  the  king,  or,  as  he  styles  himself,  the 
emperor,  of  the  Franks  and  Lombards."  When  both 
pow  er  and  virtue  were  extinct,  they  despoiled  Lewis 
the  second  of  his  hereditary  title,  and,  with  the  bar- 
barous appellation  of  rex  or  rega,  degraded  him  among 
the  crowd  of  Latin  princes.  His  reply  '  is  expressive 
of  his  weakness  :  he  proves,  with  some  learning,  that 
both  in  sacred  and  profane  history,  the  name  of  king 
is  synonymous  with  the  Greek  word  basileus  >  if,  at 
Constantinople,  it  were  assumed  in  a  more  exclusive 
and  imperial  sense,  he  claims  from  his  ancestors,  and 
from  the  pope,  a  just  participation  of  the  honours  of 
the  Roman  purple.  The  same  controversy  was  revived 
in  the  reign  of  the  Othos;  and  their  ambassador  de- 
scribes, in  lively  colours,  the  insolence  of  the  Byzan- 
tine court.*  The  Greeks  affected  to  despise  the  poverty 
and  ignorance  of  the  Franks  and  Saxons  ;  and  in  their 
last  decline  refused  to  prostitute  to  the  kings  of  Ger- 
many the  title  of  Roman  emperors. 


f  Theophanes  speaks  of  the  coronation  and  (motion  of  Charles, 
X*f  ovj.x.0:,  (Chronograph,  p.  399.)  and  of  his  treaty  of  marriage  with 
Irene,  (p.  402.)  which  is  unknown  to  the  Latins.  Gaillard  "relates 
his  transactions  with  the  Greek  empire,  (torn.  ii.  p.  446 — 4G8.) 

g  Gaillard  vpry  property  observes,  that  this  paseant  was  a  farce 
suitable  to  children  only;  but  that  it  was  indeed  represented  in  the 
presence,  and  fir  the  benefit,  of  children  of  a  larger  srrowlh. 

t>  Compare,  in  the  original  texts  collected  by  Paei,  (torn.  iii.  A.  D. 
812,  No.  7.  A.  D.  S24.  No.  10,  &c.)  the  contrast  of  Charlemagne  and 
his  son  :  to  the  former  the  ambassadors  of  Michael  (who  were  indeed 
disavowed)  more  suo,  id  est  lingua  Graca  laudes  dixerunt,  impera- 
torem  eum  et  Bxv-.k,*  appellantes;  to  the  latter,  Vocato  imperatori 
Prancorum,  &c. 

i  See  the  epistle,  in  Paralipomena,  of  the  anonymous  writer  of 
Salerno,  (Script.  Ital.  torn,  ii  pars  ii.  p.  243—254.  c.  93—107.)  whom 
Baronius  (A.  D.  871,  No.  51—71.)  mistook  for  Erchempert,  when  he 
transcribed  it  in  his  Annals. 

k  Ipse  enim  vos,  non  imperatorem,  id  est  B*r<Via  sua  lingua,  sed 
ob  indignationem  P'>  =*,  id  est  regem  nostra  vocabat.  (Liutprand,  in 
Legat.  in  Script.  Ital.  lorn.  ii.  pars  i.  p. 479.)  The  pope  had  exhorted 
Nicephorus,  emperor  of  the  Greets,  to  make  peace  with  Otho,  the 
august  emperor  of  the  ffomons— qua;  inscriptio  secundum  Gra- 
cos  peccatoria  et  temeraria  ....  imperatorem  inquiunt  univer- 
salem,  Romanorum,  Ailgustum.  magnum,  solum,  Nioephorum. 
(p.  486.) 


These  emperors,  in  the  election  of  the  Authority  of  tho 
popes,  continued  to  exercise  the  powers  ^"cfions of  th8 
which  had  been  assumed  by  the  Gothic  popes, 
and  Greeian  princes;  and  the  importance  A. D.  800— 1060. 
of  this  prerogative  increased  with  the  temporal  estate 
and  spiritual  jurisdiction  of  the  Roman  church.  Ir> 
the  christian  aristocracy,  the  principal  members  of  the 
clergy  still  formed  a  senate  to  assist  the  administra- 
tion, and  to  supply  the  vacancy,  of  the  bishop.  Rome 
was  divided  into  twenty-eight  parishes,  and  each 
parish  was  governed  hy  a  cardinal-priest,  or  presbyter, 
a  title  which,  however  common  and  modest  in  its  ori- 
gin, has  aspired  to  emulate  the  purple  of  kings.  Their 
number  was  enlarged  by  the  association  of  the  seven 
deacons  of  the  most  considerable  hospitals,  the  sever* 
palatine  judges  of  the  Lateran,  and  some  dignitaries 
of  the  church.  The  ecclesiastical  senate  was  di- 
rected by  the  seven  cardinal-bishops  of  the  Roman 
province,  who  were  less  occupied  in  the  suburb  dio- 
ceses of  Ostia,  Porto,  Velitra?,  Tusculam,  Praeneste, 
Tibur,  and  the  Sabines,  than  by  their  weekly  ser- 
vice in  the  Lateran,  and  their  superior  share  in  the 
honours  and  authority  of  the  apostolic  see.  On  the 
death  of  the  pope,  these  bishops  recommended  a  suc- 
cessor to  the  suffrage  of  the  college  of  cardinals,1  and 
their  choice  was  ratified  or  rejected  by  the  applause  or 
clamour  of  the  Roman  people.  But  the  election  was 
imperfect;  nor  could  the  pontiff  be  legally  consecrated 
till  the  emperor,  the  advocate  of  the  church,  had  gra- 
ciously signified  his  approbation  and  consent.  The 
royal  commissioner  examined,  on  the  spot,  the  form 
and  freedom  of  the  proceedings;  nor  was  it  till  after 
a  previous  scrutiny  into  the  qualifications  of  the  can- 
didates, that  he  accepted  an  oath  of  fidelity,  and  con- 
firmed the  donations  which  had  successively  enriched 
the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter.  In  the  frequent  schisms, 
the  rival  claims  were  submitted  to  the  sentence  of  the 
emperor;  and  in  a  synod  of  bishops  he  presumed  to 
judge,  to  condemn,  and  to  punish,  the  crimes  of  a 
guilty  pontiff.  Otho  the  first  imposed  a  treaty  on  the 
senate  and  people,  who  engaged  lo  prefer  the  candi- 
date most  acceptable  to  his  majesty  :m  his  successors 
anticipated  or  prevented  their  choice:  they  bestowed 
the  Roman  benefice,  like  the  bishoprics  of  Cologne  or 
Bamberg,  on  the  chancellors  or  preceptors  :  and  what- 
ever might  be  the  merit  of  a  Frank  or  Saxon,  his  name 
sufficiently  attests  the  interposition  of  foreign  power. 
These  acts  of  prerogative  were  most  speciously  ex- 
cused by  the  vices  of  a  popular  election.  The  compe- 
titor who  had  been  excluded  by  the  cardinals,  appealed 
to  the  passions  or  avarice  of  the  multitude  :  the  Vati- 
can and  the  Lateran  were  stained  with  blood  ;  and  the 
most  powerful  senators,  the  marquises  of  Tuscany 
and  the  counts  of  Tusculum,  hi  Id  the  apostolic  see  in 
a  long  and  disgraceful  servitude.  The  Roman  pon- 
tiffs, of  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  Disorders 
were  insulted,  imprisoned,  and  murder- 
ed, by  their  tyrants;  and  such  was  their  indigence 
after  the  loss  and  usurpation  of  the  ecclesiastical  patri- 
monies, that  they  could  neither  support  the  state  of  a 
prince,  nor  exercise  the  charily  of  a  priest."    The  in- 


l  The  origin  and  progress  of  the  title  of  cardinal  may  be  found  in 
Thomasin,  (Discipline  de  l'Egtise,  torn.  i.  p.  1261— 1293.)  Muratori, 
(Antiquitat.  Italia;  Medii  j£vi,"tom.  vi.  Dissert.  Ixi.  p.  159—182.)  and 
MoshPim,  (Inslitut.  Hist.  Eccles.  p.  345—347.)  who  accurately  re- 
marks  the  forms  and  changes  of  the  election.  The  cardinal  bishops, 
so  highly  exalted  by  Peter  Damianus,  are  sunk  to  a  level  with  the 
rest  of  the  sacred  college. 

m  Firmiter  jurante*,  nunquam  se  papam  electuros  aut  ordinaturos, 
prater  consensum  et  electionem  Othonis  et  filii  sui.  (Liutprand,  I.  vi. 
c.  6.  p.  472.)  This  important  concession  may  either  supply  or  con- 
firm the  decree  of  the  clergy  and  people  of  Rome  so  fiercely  rejected 
by  Baronius,  Pagi,  and  Muratori,  (A.  D  964.)  and  so  well  defended 
and  explained  by  St.  Marc.  (Abreg.\  torn.  ii.  p.  808—516.  torn.  iv.  p. 
1167 — 1185.)  Consult  that  historical  critic,  and  the  Annals  of  Mura- 
tori, for  the  election  and  confirmation  of  each  pope. 

n  The  oppression  and  vices  of  the  Roman  church  in  the  tenth 
century  are  strongly  painted  in  the  history  and  legation  of  Liut- 
prand ;  (see  p.440."450. 471 — 476.479, &c.)  and  it  is  whimsical  enough 
to  observe  Muratori  tempering  the  invectives  of  Baronius  against  the 
popes.  But  these  popes  had  been  chosen,  not  by  the  cardinals,  but 
by  lay-patrons. 
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flnence  of  two  sister  prostitutes,  Marozia  and  The- 
odora, was  founded  on  their  wealth  and  beauty,  their 
political  and  amorous  intrigfu^s  :  the  most  strenuous 
of  their  lovers  were  rewarded  with  the  Roman  mitre, 
and  their  reign 0  may  have  suggested  to  the  darker 
agesP  the  fable  q  of  a  female  pope/  The  bastard  son, 
the  grandson,  and  the  great-grandson,  of  Marozia,  a 
rare  genealogy,  were  seated  in  the  ch,air  of  St.  Peter, 
and  it  was  at  the  age  of  nineteen  years  that  the  second 
of  these  became  the  head  of  the  Latin  church.  His 
youth  and  manhood  were  of  a  suitable  complexion  ; 
and  the  nations  of  pilgrims  could  bear  testimony  to 
the  charges  that  were  urged  against  him  in  a  Roman 
synod,  and  in  the  presence  of  Otho  the  Great.  As 
John  XII.  had  renounced  the  dress  and  the  decencies 
of  his  profession,  the  soldier  may  not  perhaps  be  dis- 
honoured by  the  wine  which  he  drank,  the  blood  that 
he  spilt,  the  flames  that  he  kindled,  or  the  licentious 
pursuits  of  gaming  and  hunting.  His  open  simony 
might  he  the  consequence  of  distress:  and  his  blas- 
phemous invocation  of  Jupiter  and  Venus,  if  it  be  true, 
could  not  possibly  be  serious.  But  we  read  with  some 
surprise  that  the  worthy  grandson  of  Marozia  lived  in 
public  adultery  with  the  matrons  of  Rome:  that  the 
Lateran  palace  was  turned  into  a  school  for  prostitution, 
and  that  his  rapes  of  virgins  and  widows  bad  deterred 
the  female  pil  grims  from  visiiing  the  tomb  of  St.  Peter, 
lest,  in  the  devout  act,  they  should  be  violated  by  his 
successor.'  The  protestants  have  dwelt  with  malicious 
pleasure  on  these  characters  of  antichrist ;  but  to  a 
philosophic  eye,  the  vices  of  the  clergy  are  far  less 
dangerous  than  their  virtues.  After  a  long  series  of 
scandal,  the  apostolic  see  was  reformed 
and  exalted  by  the  austerity  and  zeal 
of  Gregory  VII.  That  ambitious  monk 
devoted  his  life  to  the  execution  of  two 
projects.  I.  To  fix  in  the  college  of  cardinals  the 
freedom  and  independence  of  election,  and  for  ever  to 
abolish  the  right  or  usurpation  of  the  emperors  and 
the  Roman  people.  II.  To  bestow  and  resume  the 
western  empire  as  a  fief  or  benefice' of  the  church, 
and  to  extend  his  temporal  dominion  over  the  kings 
and  kingdoms  of  the  earth.    After  a  contest  of  fifty 


Reformation 
and  claims  of 
the  church. 
A.D.  1073, &c. 


o  The  time  of  pope  Joan  (papissa  Joanna)  is  placed  somewhat 
earlier  than  Theodora  or  Marozia;  and  the  two  years  of  her  ima- 
ginary reign  are  forcibly  inserted  between  Leo  IV.'and  Benedict  III. 
But  the  contemporary  Anastasins  indissolubly  links  the  death  of  Leo 
and  the  elevation  of  Benedict;  (illico,  mux.  p.  247.)  and  the  accu- 
rate chronology  of  Pagi,  Muratori,  and  Leibnitz,  fixes  both  events  to 
the  year  857. 

p  The  advocates  for  pope  Joan  produce  one  hundred  and  fifty  wit- 
nesses, or  rather  echoes,  of  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and  sixteenth 
centuries.  They  bear  testimony  against  themselves  and  the  legend, 
by  multiplying  the  proof  that  so  curious  a  siory  must  have  been  re- 
peated by  writers  of  every  description  to  whom  it  was  known.  On 
those  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  the  recent  event  would  have 
flashed  with  a  double  force.  Would  Photius  have  spared  such  a  re- 
proach 1  Could  Liutprand  have  missed  such  scandal  7  It  is  scarcely 
worth  while  to  discuss  the  various  readings  of  Martinus  Polonus, 
Sig<-'bert  of  Gemblours,  or  even  lUarianus  Scotus;  but  a  most  palpa- 
ble forgery  is  the  passage  of  pope  Joan,  which  has  been  foisted  into 
some  MSS.  and  editions  of  the  Roman  Anastasins. 

q  As  false,  it  deserves  that  name;  but  I  would  not  pronounce  it 
incredible.  Suppose  a  famous  French  chevalier  of  our  own  times  to 
have  been  born  in  Italy,  and  educated  in  the  church,  instead  of  the 
army:  her  merit  or  fjrtune  might  have  raised  her  to  St.  Peter's 
chair:  her  amours  would  have  been  natural;  her  delivery  in  the 
streets  unlucky,  but  not  improbable 

r  Till  the  reformation,  the  tale  wa 
off"nce ;  and  Joan's  female  statue  lor 
popes  in  the  cathedral  of  Sienna.  (P; 
She  has  been  annihilated  by  two  1 
Bayle ;  (Dictionnaire  Critique,  Pap 
their  brethren  W( 


eism. 
conlrov 
and  sua 

t  ■  Lai 
omniuM 
sanrior 
nullas 

I  vi  oppi 

I  affair  o! 

I     t  A  n 

.  (Dura;; 

1  ror  Fre 
or  a  sin 


repeated  and  believed  without 
occupied  her  place  among  the 
i,  Critica,  torn.  iii.  p.  G24— -626.) 
irned  protestants,  Blonde]  and 
sse,  Polonus,  Blondel  ;)  but 
e  scandalized  by  this  equitable  and  lenerous  criti- 
and  L 'Enfant  attempt  to  save  this  poor  engine  of 
even  Mosaeim  condescends  to  cherish  some  doubt 
2S9.) 

ilatium  ....  prostibulum  meretricum  ....  Testis 
praeteniuam  Komanurum.  absentia  mulierum,  quce 
irum  limina  orandi  gratia  limenl  visere,  cum  non- 
Kiucos.  nunc  audierint  conjugalas,  viduas,  virgin.es 
iutprand,  Hist.  1.  vi.  c.  G.  p.  471.    See  the  whole 


71- 


r.,617,  &x.)i 


I.  since  the  Latii 


sf  of  equivocation  is  the  beneficium 
:h  the  pope  conferred  on  the  einpe- 
.•ord  may  signify  either  a  legal  fief, 


p  le  favour,  an  obligation,  (we  want  the  word  bienfait.)  See 
Schmidt,  Hist,  des  Allemands,  torn.  iii.  p.  393 — 10-3.  Pfelfel,  Abrege 
Chronoloeique,  torn.  i.  p.  229,  296,  317. 324.  420.  430.  500.  505.  509,  &c.) 


years,  the  first  of  these  designs  was  accomplished  by 
the  firm  support  of  the  ecclesiastical  order,  whose 
liberty  was  connected  with  that  of  their  chief.  But 
the  second  attemnt,  though  it  was  crowned  with  some 
partial  and  apparent  success,  has  been  vigorously  re- 
sisted by  the  secular  power,  and  finally  extinguished 
by  the  improvement  of  human  reason. 

In  the  revival  of  the  empire  of  Rome,  Authority  of 
neither  the  bishop  nor  the  people  could  the  emperors 
bestow  on  Charlemagne  or  Otho  the  pro-  m  Ru,nP- 
vinces  which  were  lost,  as  they  had  been  won,  by  the 
chance  of  arms.  But  the  Romans  were  free  to  choose 
a  master  for  themselves  ;  and  the  powers  which  had 
been  delegated  to  the  patrician,  were  irrevocably  gran- 
ted to  the  French  and  Saxon  emperors  of  the  west. 
The  broken  records  of  the  times  u  preserve  some  re- 
membrance of  their  palace,  their  mint,  their  tribunal, 
their  edicts,  and  the  sword  of  justice,  which,  as  late 
as  the  thirteenth  century,  was  derived  from  Caesar  to 
the  pnefect  of  the  city.*  Between  the  arts  of  the 
popes  and  the  violence  of  the  people,  this  supremacy 
was  crushed  and  annihilated.  Content  with  the  titles 
of  emperor  and  Augustus,  the  successors  of  Charle- 
magne neglected  to  assert  this  local  jurisdiction.  In 
the  hour  of  prosperity,  their  ambition  was  diverted  by 
more  alluring  objects;  and  in  the  decay  and  division 
of  the  empire,  they  were  oppressed  by  the  defence  of 
their  hereditary  provinces.  Amidst  the  Revolt  of 
ruins  of  Italy,  the  famous  Marozia  invi-  Alberic, 
ted  one  of  the  usurpers  to  assume  the  A.  D.  932. 
character  of  her  third  husband;  and  Hugh,  king  of 
Burgundy,  was  introduced  by  her  faction  into  the  mole 
of  Hadrian  or  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  which  commands 
the  principal  bridge  and  entrance  of  Rome.  Her  son 
by  the  first  marriage,  Alberic,  was  compelled  to  attend 
at  the  nuptial  banquet;  but  his  reluctant  and  ungrate- 
ful service  was  chastised  with  a  blow  by  his  new 
father.  The  blow  was  productive  of  a  revolution. 
"  Romans,"  exclaimed  the  youth,  "  once  you  were  the 
masters  of  the  world,  and  these  Burgundians  the  most 
abject  of  your  slaves.  They  now  reign,  these  vora- 
cious and  brutal  savages,  and  my  injury  is  the  com- 
mencement of  your  servitude."''  The  alarum-bell  was 
rung  to  arms  in  every  quarter  of  the  city  :  the  Bur- 
gundians retreated  with  haste  and  shame;  Marozia 
was  imprisoned  by  her  victorious  son  ;  and  his  brother, 
pope  John  XL  was  reduced  to  the  exercise  of  his  spi- 
ritual functions.  With  the  title  of  prince,  Alberic  pos- 
sessed above  twenty  years  the  (_rovernment  of  Rome, 
and  he,  is  said  to  have  gratified  the  popular  prejudice,  by 
restoring  the  office,  or  at  least  the  title,  of  consuls  and 
tribunes.  His  son  and  heir  Octavian  assumed,  with 
the  pontificate,  the  name  of  John  XII.  Like  his  pre- 
decessor, he  was  provoked  by  the  Lombard  princes  to 
seek  a  deliverer  for  the  church  and  republic;  and  the 
services  of  Otho  were  rewarded  with  the  imperial 
dignity.  But  the  Saxon  was  imperious,  the  Romans 
were  impatient,  the  festival  of  the  coronation  was  dis- 
turbed by  the  secret  conflict  of  prerogative  gnd  free- 
dom, and  Otho  commanded  his  sword-bearer  not  to 
stir  from  his  person,  lest  he  should  be  assaulted  and 
murdered  at  the  foot  of  the  altar.2  Be-  of  pope 
fore  he  repassed  the  Alps,  the  emperor  John XII. 
chastised  the  revolt  of  the  people  and  A.D.9G7. 
the  ingratitude  of  John  XII.  The  pope  was  degraded 
in  a  synod  ;  the  prefect  was  mounted  on  an  ass, 


u  For  the  history  of  the  emperors  in  Rome  and  Italy,  see  Sigonius, 
de  Re<rnn  Italite,  6pp.  torn.  ii.  with  the  Notes  of  Saxius,  and  the  An- 
nals of  Muratori,  who  might  refer  more  distinctly  to  the  authors  of 
his  great  collection. 

i  See  the  Dissertation  of  Le  Blanc  at  the  end  of  his  Treatise  des 
Monnoyes  de  Fi  ance,  in  which  he  produces  same  Roman  coins  of  the 
French  emperors. 

y  Romanorum  aliquando  servi,  scilicet  BurgundionPS,  Romania 
imperenl  %  .  .  .  Romans  urbis  dignitas  ad  tantam  est  stultitiam  duc- 
ta,  tit  meretricum  eiiam  imperio  pareat  ?  (Liutprand,  1.  iii.  c.  12.  p. 
450.)  Sigonius  (1.  vi.  p.  400.)  positively  affirms  the  renovation  of  the 
consulship;  but  in  the  old  writers  Albericus  is  more  frequently  styled 
princeps  Komanorum. 

z  Ditmar,  p.  354.  apud  Schmidt,  torn.  iii.  p.  439. 
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whipped  through  the  city,  and  cast  into  a  dungeon  ; 
thirteen  of  the  most  guilty  were  handed,  others  were 
mutilated  or  banished  ;  and  this  severe  process  was 
justified  by  the  ancient  laws  of  Theodosius  and  Jus- 
tinian. The  voice  of  fame  has  accused  the  second 
Otho  of  a  perfidious  and  bloody  act,  the  massacre  of 
the  senators,  whom  he  had  invited  tn  his  table  under 
the  fair  semblance  of  hospitality  and  friendship."  In 
the  minority  of  his  son  Oiho  the  third,  Rome  made  a 
bold  attempt  to  shake  off  the  Saxon  yoke,  and  the  con- 
sul Crescentius  was  the  Brutus  of  the  republic.  From 
Of  the  consul  tne  condition  of  a  subject  and  an  exile, 
Crpscentius,  he  twice  rose  to  the  command  of  the 
A.  D.  993.  city,  oppressed,  pxpelled,  and  created 
the  popes,  and  formed  a  conspiracy  for  restoring  the 
authority  of  the  Greek  emperors.  In  the  fortress  of 
St.  Angelo,  he  maintained  an  obstinate  siege,  till  the 
unfortunate  consul  was  betrayed  by  a  promise  of  safe- 
ty :  his  body  was  suspended  on  a  gibbet,  and  his  head 
was  exposed  on  the  battlements  of  the  castle.  By  a 
reverse  of  fortune.  Otho,  aftpr  separating  his  troops, 
was  besieged  three  days,  without  food,  in  his  palace; 
and  a  disgraceful  escape  saved  him  from  the  justice  or 
fury  of  the  Romans.  The  senator  Ptolemy  was  the 
leader  of  the  people,  and  the  widow  of  Crescentius 
enjoyed  the  pleasure  or  the  fame  of  revenging  her 
husband,  by  a  poison  which  she  administered  to  her 
imperial  lover.  It  was  the  design  of  Otho  the  third 
to  abandon  the  ruder  countries  of  the  north,  to  erect 
his  throne  in  Italy,  and  to  revive  the  institutions  of 
the  Roman  monarchy.  But  his  successors  only  once 
in  their  lives  appeared  on  the  hanks  of  the  Tiber,  to 
receive  their  crown  in  the  Vatican. b  Their  absence 
was  contemptihle,  their  presence  odious  and  formida- 
ble. They  descended  from  the  Alps,  at  the  head  of 
their  barbarians,  who  were  strangers  and  enemies  to 
the  country;  and  their  transient  visit  was  a  scene  of 
tumult  and  hloodshcd.c  A  faint  remembrance  of  their 
ancestors  still  tormented  the  Romans;  and  they  be- 
held with  pious  indignation  the  succession  of  Saxons, 
Franks,  Swabians,  and  Bohemians,  who  usurped  the 
purple  and  prerogatives  of  the  Cssars. 
Thekimrdomof  There  is  nothing  perhaps  more  ad- 
Iialy,  verse  to  nature  and  reason  than  to  hold 
A.  D.  774—1250.  ;„  obedience  remote  countries  and  foreign 
nations,  in  opposition  to  their  inclination  and  interest. 
A  torrent  of  barbarians  may  pass  over  the  earth,  but 
an  extensive  empire  must  be  supported  by  a  refined 
system  of  policy  and  oppression  :  in  the  centre,  an  ab- 
solute power,  prompt  in  action,  and  rich  in  resources: 
a  swift  and  easy  communication  with  the  extreme 
parts:  fortifications  to  check  the  first  effort  of  rebel- 
lion :  a  regular  administration  to  protect  and  punish  ; 
and  a  well-disciplined  army  to  inspire  fear,  without 
provoking  discontent  and  despair.  Far  different  was 
the  situation  of  the  German  Caesars,  who  were  ambi- 
tious to  enslave  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  Their  patri- 
monial estatps  were  stretched  along  the  Rhine,  or 
scattered  in  the  provinces  ;  but  this  ample  domain  was 
alienated  by  the  imprudence  or  distress  of  successive 
princes;  and  their  revenue,  from  minute  and  vexatious 
prerogative,  was  scarcely  sufficient  for  the  maintenance 
of  their  household.  Their  troops  were  formed  by  the 
legal  or  voluntary  service  of  their  feudal  vassals,  who 
passed  the  Alps  with  reluctance,  assumed  the  licence 


»  This  bloody  feast  is  described  in  Leonine  verse  in  the  Pantheon 
of  Godfrey  of  Viterbo,  (Script.  Ilal.  lorn.  vii.  p.  436.  437.)  who  flou- 
rished towards  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century  j  (Fabricius,  Bibliot. 
Latin,  med.  et  infimi  JEv\,  torn.  iii.  p.  69.  edit.  Mansi ;)  bu:  his  evi- 
dence, which  imposed  on  Si^onius,  is  reasonably  suspected  by  Mu- 
ratori.  (Annali,  lom.  viii.  p.  177.) 

l>  The  coronation  of  the  emperor,  and  some  original  ceremonies  of 
the  tenth  century,  are  preserved  in  the  Panegyric  on  Berengarius, 
(Script.  Ilal.  lorn.  ii.  pars  i.  405-414.)  illustrated  by  the  Notes  of 
Hadrian,  V'alesius,  and  Leibnitz.  Sigonius  has  related  the  whole 
process  of  the  Human  expedition,  in  good  Latin,  but  with  some  errors 
of  lime  and  fact,  (1  vii.  p.  411 — 146.) 

c  In  a  quarrel  at  the  coronation  of  Conrad  II.  ^Iuratori  takes  leave 
to  observe— doveano  ben  essere  allora,  indisciplinati,  Barbari,  abes- 
liuli  Tedeschi.    Annal.  lom.  viii.  p.  363. 


of  rapine  and  disorder,  and  capriciously  deserted  be- 
fore the  end  nf  the  campaign.  Whole  armies  were 
swept  away  by  the  pestilential  influence  of  the  cli- 
mate: the  survivors  brought  back  the  bones  of  their 
princes  and  nobles,d  and  the  effects  of  their  own  in- 
temperance were  often  imputed  to  the  treachery  and 
malice  of  the  Italians,  who  rejoiced  at  least  in  the 
calamities  of  tha  barbarians.  This  irregular  tyranny 
might  contend  on  equal  terms  with  the  petty  tyrants 
of  Italy;  nor  can  the  people,  or  the  reader,  be  much 
interested  in  the  event  of  the  quarrel.  But  in  the 
eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  the  Lombards  rekin- 
dled the  flame  of  industry  and  freedom;  and  the  gene- 
rous example  was  at  length  imitated  by  the  republics 
of  Tuscany.  In  the  Italian  cities  a  municipal  govern- 
ment had  never  been  totally  abolished  ;  and  their  first 
privileges  were  granted  by  the  favour  and  policy  of  the 
emperors,  who  were  desirous  of  erecting  a  plebeian 
barrier  against  the  independence  of  the  nobles.  But 
their  rapid  progress,  the  daily  extension  of  their  power 
and  pretensions,  were  founded  on  the  numbers  and 
spirit  of  these  rising  communities."  Each  city  filled 
the  measure  of  her  diocese  or  district:  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  counts  and  bishops,  of  the  marquises  and 
counts,  was  banished  from  the  laud;  and  the  proudest 
nobles  were  persuaded  or  compelled  to  desert  their 
solitary  castles,  and  to  embrace  the  more  honourable 
character  of  freemen  and  magistrates.  The  legisla- 
tive authority  was  inherent  in  the  general  assembly; 
but  the  executive  powers  were  intrusted  to  three  con- 
suls, annually  chosen  from  the  three  orders  of  captains, 
valvassnrs,1  and  commons,  into  which  the  republic  was 
divided.  Under  the  protection  of  equal  law,  the  la- 
bours of  agriculture  and  commerce,  were  gradually 
revived  ;  but  the  martial  spirit  of  the  Lombards  was 
nourished  by  the  presence  of  danger;  and  as  often  as 
the  hell  was  rung,  or  the  standards  erected,  the  gates 
of  the  city  poured  forth  a  numerous  and  intrepid  band, 
whose  zeal  in  their  own  cause  was  soon  guided  by  the 
use  and  discipline  of  arms.  At  the  foot  of  these  popu- 
lar ramparts,  the  pride  of  the  Caesars  was  overthrown; 
and  the  invincible  genius  of  liberty  prevailed  over  the 
two  Frederics,  the  greatest  princes  of  the  middle  age: 
the  first,  superior  perhaps  in  military  prowess  j  the 
second,  who  undoubtedly  excelled  in  the  softer  accom- 
plishments of  peace  and  learning. 

Ambitious  of  restoring  the  splendour  Frederic  ihe first- 
of  the  purple,  Frederic  the  first  invaded  A.  D.  1152—1190. 
the  republics  of  Lombard}',  with  the  arts  of  a  states- 
man, the  valour  of  a  soldier,  and  the  cruelty  of  a  ty- 
rant. The  recent  discovery  of  the  Pandects  had  re- 
newed a  science  most  favourable  to  despotism  ;  and 
his  venal  advocates  proclaimed  the  emperor  the  abso- 
lute master  of  the  lives  and  properties  of  his  subjects. 
His  royal  prerogatives,  in  a  less  odious  sense,  were 
acknowledged  in  the  diet  of  Roncaglia  ;  and  the  reve- 
nue of  Italy  was  fixed  at  thirty  thousand  pounds  of 
silver,b  which  were  multiplied  to  an  indefinite  de- 
mand, by  the  rapine  of  the  fiscal  officers.  The  obsti- 
nate cities  were  reduced  by  the  terror  or  the  force  of 
his  arms:  his  captives  were  delivered  to  the  execu- 
tioner, or  shot  from  his  military  engines;  and,  aftel 
the  siege  and  surrender  of  Milan,  the  buildings  of  that 

&  After  boiling  away  ihe  flesh.  The  caldrons  for  that  purpose  were 
a  necessary  piece  of  travelling  furniture;  and  a  German  who  was 
using  il  f  >r  his  brother,  promised  it  to  a  friend,  afier  ii  should  have 
been  employed  for  himself.  (Schmidt,  torn.  iii.  p.  423,  424.)  The 
same  author  observes  that  the  whole  Saxon  line  was  extinguished  in 
Ilaly,  (torn.  i.  p.  440.) 

e  Oiho,  bishop  of  Frisingen,  has  left  an  important  passage  on  the 
Italian  cities ;  (1.  ii.  c.  13.  in  Script  Ilal.  torn  vi.  p.  7*1)7 — 710.)  and  the 
rise,  progress,  and  government  of  these  republics  are  perfectly  illus-i 
traied  by  Muratori.  (Antiquitat.  Ilal,  Medii  JEvi,  loin.  iv.  dissert, 
xlv.— Iii.  p.  1 — 675.  Annal.  ton),  viii.  ix.  x.) 

f  For  these  titles,  see  Selden,  (Titles  of  Honour,  vol.  iii.  part.  i.  p. 
433.)  Ducange,  (Gloss.  Latin,  lom.  ii.  p.  140.  loin  vi.  p.  776.)  and  SU 
Marc,  (Abrege  Chronologique,  lom.  ii.  p.  719.) 

g  The  Lombards  invented  and  used  ihe  carocium,  a  standard  plan 
ted  on  a  car  or  waggon,  drawn  by  a  team  of  oxen.  (Duoange,  tom.ii  j 
p.  194,  195.  Muralori,  Antiquitat.  lom.  ii.  diss,  xxxvi.  p.  4S9— 493.) 

b  Gunther  Lieurinus,  I.  viii.  534,  ci  seq.  apud  Schmidt,  lom.  iii 
p.  399. 
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stately  capital  were  razed  to  the  ground,  three  hundred 
hostages  were  sent  into  Germany,  and  the  inhabitants 
were  dispersed  in  four  villages,  under  the  yoke  of  the 
inflexible  conqueror.'  But  Milan  soon  rose  from  her 
ashes;  and  the  league  of  Lombardy  was  cemented  by 
distress :  iheir  cause  was  espoused  by  Venice,  pope 
Alexander  the  third,  and  the  Greek  emperor:  the  fabric 
of  oppression  was  overturned  in  a  day;  and  in  the 
treaty  of  Constance,  Frederic  subscribed,  with  some 
reservations,  the  freedom  of  four  and  twenty  cities. 
Frederic  the  His  grandson  contended  with  their  vi- 
second,  _  gour  and  maturity  :  but  Frederic  the 
A.D.1198— 1250.  sec0[1(jk  was  endowed  with  some  per- 
sonal and  peculiar  advantages.  His  birth  and  educa- 
tion recommended  him  to  the  Italians  ;  and  in  the  im- 
placable discord  of  the  two  factions,  the  Ghibelins  were 
attached  to  the  emperor,  while  the  Guelfs  displayed 
the  banner  of  liberty  and  the  church.  The  court  of 
Rome  had  slumbered,  when  his  father  Henry  the  sixth 
was  permitted  to  unite  with  the  empire  the  kingdoms  of 
Naples  and  Sicily ;  and  from  these  hereditary  realms, 
the  son  derived  an  ample  and  ready  supply  of  troops 
and  treasure.  Yet  Frederic  the  second  was  finally 
oppressed  by  the  arms  of  the  Lombards  and  the  thun- 
ders of  the  Vatican;  his  kingdom  was  given  to  a 
stranger,  and  the  last  of  his  family  was  beheaded  at 
Naples  on  a  public  scaffold.  During  sixty  years,  no 
emperor  appeared  in  Italy,  and  the  name  was  remem- 
bered only  by  the  ignominious  sale  of  the  last  relics 
of  sovereignty. 

The  barbarian  conquerors  of  the  west 
of  thTprincel    were  Phased  to  decorate  their  chief  with 
of  Germany,      the  title  of  emperor;  but  it  was  not  their 
A  D  &c_ 125°'  c'l>s'?'n  t0  i,lvest  l'im  with  the  despotism 
of  Constantine  and  Justinian.    The  per- 
sons of  the  Germans  were  free,  their  conquests  were 
their  own,  and  their  national  character  was  animated 
by  a  spirit  which  scorned  the  servile  jurisprudence  of 
the  new  or  the  ancient  Rome.    It  would  have  been  a 
vain  and  a  dangerous  attempt  to  impose  a  monarch  on 
the  armed  freempn,  who  were  impatient  of  a  magis- 
trate;  on  the  bold,  who  refused  to  obey;  on  the  pow- 
erful, who  aspired  to  command.   The  empire  of  Char- 
lemagne and  Otho  was  distributed  among  the  dukes  of 
the  nations  or  provinces,  the  counts  of  the  smaller  dis- 
tricts, and  the  margraves  of  the  marches  or  frontiers, 
■who  all  united  the  civil  and  military  authority  as  it 
had  been  delegated  to  the  lieutenants  of  the  first  Cae- 
sars.   The  Roman  governors,  who,  for  the  most  part, 
were  soldiers  of  fortune,  seduced  their  mercenary  le- 
gions, assumed  the  imperial  purple,  and  either  failed 
or  succeeded  in  their  revolt,  without  wounding  the 
power  and  unity  of  government.    If  the  dukes,  mar- 
graves, and  counts,  of  Germany,  were  less  audacious 
in  their  claims,  the  consequences  of  their  success  were 
more  lasting  and  pernicious  to  the  state.    Instead  of 
J  aiming  at  the  supreme  rank,  they  silently  laboured  to 
'-stablish  and  appropriate  their  provincial  indepen- 
ence.    Their  ambition  was  seconded  by  the.  weight 
f  their  estates  and  vassals,  their  mutual  example  and 
upport,  the  common  interest  of  the  subordinate  nobi- 
ity,  the  change  of  princes  and  families,  the  minorities 
f  Otho  the  third  and  Henry  the  fourth,  the  ambition 
f  the  popes,  and  the  vain  pursuit  of  the  fugitive 
rowns  of  Italy  and  Rome.    All  the  attributes  of  re- 
al and  territorial  jurisdiction  were  gradually  usurped 
y  the  commanders  of  the  provinces  ;  the  right  of 
r-  peace  and  war,  of  life  and  death,  of  coinage  and  taxa- 
.ion.  of  foreign  alliance  and  domestic  economy.  What- 
ever had  been  seized  by  violence,  was  ratified  by  favour 
->r  distress,  was  granted  as  the  price  of  a  doubtful  vote 


., ,  ma 
reve- 


:  force 


I  ■  Solus  imperator  faciem  suam  firmavit  ut  petram.  (Bucard.  de 
Excidio  Mediolani,  Script.  Iial.  torn.  vi.  p.  917.)  This  volume  of  Mu- 
jalori  contains  the  originals  of  the  history  of  Frederic  the  first,  which 
!nust  he  compared  with  due  regard  to  the  circumstances  and  preju- 
lices  of  each  German  or  Lombard  writer, 
k  For  the  history  of  Frederic  II.  and  the  house  of  Swabia  at  Naples, 
ee  Giannone,  Istoria  Civile,  torn.  ii.  1.  xiv.— x\x. 


or  a  voluntary  service  ;  whatever  had  been  grr.nted  to 
one,  could  not,  without  injury,  be  denied  to  his  succes- 
sor or  equal ;  and  every  act  of  local  or  temporary  pos- 
session was  insensibly  moulded  into  the  constitution  of 
the  Germanic  kingdom.  In  every  province,  the  visible 
presence  of  the  duke  or  count  was  interposed  between 
the  throne  and  the  nobles;  the  subjects  of  the  law 
became  the  vassals  of  a  private  chief;  and  the  stan- 
dard, which  he  received  from  his  sovereign,  was  often 
raised  against  him  in  the  field.  The  temporal  power 
of  the  clergy  was  cherished  and  exalted  by  the  super- 
stition or  policy  of  the  Carlovingian  and  Saxon  dynas- 
ties, who  blindly  depended  on  their  moderation  and 
fidelity  ;  and  the  bishoprics  of  Germany  were  made 
equal  in  extent  and  privilege,  superior  in  wealth  and 
population,  to  the  most  ample  states  of  the  military 
order.  As  long  as  the  emperors  retained  the  preroga- 
tive of  bestowing  on  every  vacancy  these  ecclesiastic 
and  secular  benefices,  their  cause  was  maintained  by 
the  gratitude  or  ambition  of  their  friends  and  favourites. 
But  in  the  quarrel  of  the  investitures,  they  were  de- 
prived of  their  influence  over  the  episcopal  chapters  ; 
the  freedom  of  election  was  restored,  and  the  sovereign 
was  reduced,  by  a  solemn  mockery,  to  his  first  prayers, 
the  recommendation,  once  in  his  reign,  to  a  single  pre- 
bend in  each  church.  The  secular  governors,  instead 
of  being  recalled  at  the  will  of  a  superior,  could  be 
degraded  only  by  the  sentence  of  their  peers.  In  the 
first  age  of  the  monarchy,  the  appointment  of  the  son 
to  the  duchy  or  county  of  his  father,  was  solicited  as 
a  favour;  it  was  gradually  obtained  as  a  custom,  and 
extorted  as  a  right:  the  lineal  succession  was  often 
extended  to  the  collateral  or  female  branches;  the 
states  of  the  empire  (their  popular,  and  at  length  their 
legal,  appellation)  were  divided  and  alienated  by  tes- 
tament and  sale ;  and  all  idea  of  a  public  trust  was 
lost  in  that  of  a  private  and  perpetual  inheritance. 
The  emperor  could  not  even  be  enriched  by  the  casual- 
ties of  forfeiture  and  extinction  :  within  the  term  of  a 
year,  he  was  obliged  to  dispose  of  the  vacant  fief,  and 
in  the  choice  of  the  candidate,  it  was  his  duty  to  con- 
sult either  the  general  or  the  provincial  diet. 

After  the  death  of  Frederic  the  second,  The  (jermanj0 
Germany  was  left  a  monster  with  a  hun-  constitution, 
dred  heads.  A  crowd  of  princes  and  A-  D-  12"°- 
prelates  disputed  the  ruins  of  the^empire  :  the  lords  of 
innumerable  castles  were  less  prone  to  obey,  than  to 
imitate,  their  superiors;  and,  according  to  the  mea- 
sure of  their  strength,  their  incessant  hostilities  re- 
ceived the  names  of  conquest  or  robbery.  Such  an- 
archy was  the  inevitable  consequence  of  the  laws 
and  manners  of  fturope;  and  the  kingdoms  of  Fiance 
and  Italy  were  shivered  into  fragments  by  the  violence 
of  the  same  tempest.  But  the  Italian  cities  and  the 
French  vassals  were  divided  and  destroyed,  while  the 
union  of  the  Germans  has  produced,  under  the  name 
of  an  empire,  a  great  system  of  a  federative  republic. 
In  the  frequent  and  at  last  the  perpetual  institution 
of  diets,  a  national  spirit  was  kept  alive,  and  the 
powers  of  a  common  legislature  are  still  exercised  by 
the  three  branches  or  colleges  of  the  electors,  the 
princes,  and  the  free  and  imperial  cities  of  Germany. 
I.  Sevefi  of  the  most  powerful  feudatories  were  per- 
mitted to  assume,  with  a  distinguished  name  and 
rank,  the  exclusive  privilege  of  choosing  the  Roman 
emperor  ;  and  these  electors  were  the  king  of  Bohemia, 
the  duke  of  Saxony,  the  margrave  of  Brandenhuigh, 
the  count  palatine  of  the  Khine,  and  the  three  arch- 
bishops of  Mentz,  of  Treves,  and  of  Coloo-ne.  II. 
The  college  of  princes  and  prelates  purged  themselves 
of  a  promiscuous  multitude:  they  reduced  to  four  re- 
presentative votes,  the  long  series  of  independent 
counts,  and  excluded  the  nobles  or  equestrian  order, 
sixty  thousand  of  whom,  as  in  the  Polish  diets,  had 
appeared  on  horseback  in  the  field  of  election.  HI. 
The  pride  of  birth  and  dominion,  of  the  sword  and  the 
mitre,  wisely  adopted  the  commons  as  the  third  branch 
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of  the  legislature,  and,  in  the  progress  of  society,  they 
were  introduce  1  aoout  the  same  sera  into  the  national 
assemblies  of  France,  England,  and  Germany.  The 
Hanseatic  league  commanded  the  trade  and  naviga- 
tion of  the  north  :  the  confederates  of  the  Rhine  secured 
the  peace  and  intercourse  of  the  inland  country  :  the 
influence  of  the  cities  has  been  adequate  to  their 
wealth  and  policy,  and  their  negative  still  invalidates 
the  acts  of  the  two  superior  colleges  of  electors  and 
princes. 1 

It  is  in  the  fourteenth  century  that  we 
povmy^of  Me  mav  yiew  ln  the  strongest  light  the  state 
German  empe-  and  contrast  of  the  Roman  empire  of 
A  1347— 137*  Germany,  which  no  longer  held,  except 
'on  the  borders  of  the  Rhine  and  Danube, 
a  single  province  of  Trajan  or  Constantino.  Their  un- 
worthy successors  were  the  counts  of  Hapsburgh,  of 
Nassau,  of  Luxemburgh,  and  of  Sch  wartzenburgh  :  the 
emperor  Henry  the  seventh  procured  for  his  son  the 
crown  of  Bohemia,  and  bis  grandson  Charles  the  fourth 
was  born  among  a  people  strange  and  barbarous  in  the 
estimation  of  the  Germans  themselves.™  After  the 
excommunication  of  Lewis  of  Bavaria,  he  received 
the  gift  or  promise  of  the  vacant  empire  from  the  Ro- 
man pontiffs,  who,  in  the  exile  and  captivity  of  Avig- 
non, affected  the  dominion  of  the  earth.  The  death 
of  his  competitors  united  the  electoral  college,  and 
Charles  was  unanimously  saluted  king  of  the  Romans, 
and  future  emperor:  a  title  which,  in  the  same  age, 
was  prostituted  to  ihe  Caesars  of  Germany  and  Greece. 
The  German  emperor  was  no  more  than  the  elective 
and  impotent  magistrate  of  an  aristocracy  of  princes, 
who  had  not  left  him  a  village  that  he  might  call  his 
own.  His  best  prerogative  was  the  right  of  presiding 
and  proposing  in  the  national  senate,  which  was  con- 
vened at  his  summons;  and  his  native  kingdom  of 
Bohemia,  less  opulent  than  the  adjacent  city  of  Nurem- 
burgh,  was  the  firmest  seat  of  his  power  and  the 
richest  source  of  his  revenue.  The  army 
with  which  he  passed  the  Alps  consisted 
of  three  hundred  horse.  In  the  cathedral  of  St.  Am- 
brose, Charles  was  crowned  with  the  iron  crown, 
which  tradition  ascribed  to  the  Lombard  monarchy  ; 
but  he  was  admitted  only  with  a  peaceful  train  ;  the 
gates  of  the  city  were  shut  upon  him  ;  and  the  king 
of  Italy  was  held  a  captive  by  the  arms  of  the  Visconti, 
whom  he  confirmed  in  the  sovereignty  of  Milan.  In 
the  Vatican  he  was  again  crowned  with  the  golden 
crown  of  the  empire;  but,  in  obedience  to  a  secret 
treaty,  the  Roman  emperor  immediately,  withdrew, 
without  reposing  a  single  night  within  the  walls  of 
Rome.  The  eloquent  Petrarch,"  whose  fancy  revived 
the  visionary  glories  of  the  capitol,  deplores  and  up- 
braids the  ignominious  flight  of  the  Bohemian  :  and 
even  his  contemporaries  could  observe,  that  the  sole 
exercise  of  his  authority  was  in  the  lucrative  sale  of 
privileges  and  titles.    The  gold  of  Italy  secured  the 

1  In  the  immense  labyrinth  of  the  jus  publicam  of  Germany,  I 
must  eilher  quote  one  wriler  or  a  thousand  ;  and  I  had  rather  trust 
lo  one  faithful  guide,  than  transcribe,  on  credit,  a  multitude  of  names 
and  passages.  That  guide  is  M.  PfeiT«l,  the  author  of  the  best  legal 
and  constitutional  history  that  I  know  of  any  country.  (Nouvel 
Abrege  Chronologique  de  I'Histoire  el  du  Droit  Public  d'Altemagne ; 
Paris,  1776,  2  vols,  in  4tn.)  His  learning  and  judgment  have  dis- 
cerned the  most  interesting  facts ;  his  simple  brevity  comprises  them 
in  a  narrow  space;  his  chronological  order  distributes  them  under 
the  proper  dates  ;  and  an  elaborate  index  collects  them  under  their 
respective  heads.  To  this  work,  in  a  less  perfect  slate,  Dr.  Robert- 
son was  gratefully  indebted  for  that  masterly  sketch  which  traces 
even  the  modern  changes  of  Ihe  Germanic  body.  The  Corpus  His- 
torian Germanicae  of  Siruvius  has  been  likewise  consulted,  Ihe  more 
usefully,  as  thai  huge  compilation  is  fortified  in  every  page  with  the 
original  texts. 

>n  Yet,  personally,  Charles  IV.  must  not  be  considered  as  a  bar- 
barian. After  his  education  at  Paris,  he  recovered  the  use  of  ihe 
Bohemian,  his  native,  idiom;  and  the  emperor  conversed  and  wrote 
with  equal  facility  in  French,  Latin,  Italian,  and  German  (Struvius, 
p.  615,  616.)  Petrarch  always  represents  him  as  a  polite  and  learned 
prince. 

n  Besides  the  German  and  Italian  historians,  the  expedition  of 
Charles  IV.  is  painted  in  lively  and  original  colours  in  the  curious 
Memoires  sur  la  Vie  de  Peirarque,  mm.  iii.  p.  376-— 130.  by  the  Abbi 
de  Sade,  whose  prolixity  lias  never  been  blamed  by  any  reader  of 
taste  and  curiosity. 
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election  of  his  son  ;  but  such  was  the  shameful  poverty 
of  the  Roman  emperor,  that  his  person  was  arrested 

i  by  a  butcher  in  the  streets  of  Worms,  and  was  de- 
tained in  the  public  inn,  as  a  pledge  or  hostage  for  the 
payment  of  his  expenses. 

From  this  humiliating  scene,  let  us  His  ostentation, 
turn  to  the  apparent  majesty  of  the  same  A.  D.  1356. 
Charles  in  the  diets  of  the  empire.  The  golden  bull, 
which  fixes  the  Germanic  constitution,  is  promulgated 
in  the  style  of  a  sovereign  and  legislator.  A  hundred 
princes  bowed  before  his  throne,  and  exalted  their 

!  own  dignity  by  the  voluntary  honours  which  they 
yielded  to  their  chief  or  minister.  At  the  royal  ban- 
quet, the  hereditary  great  officers,  the  seven  electors, 
who  in  rank  and  title  were  equal  to  kings,  performed 
the  solemn  and  domestic  service  of  the  palace.  The 
seals  of  the  triple  kingdom  were  borne  in  state  by  the 
archbishops  of  Mentz,  Cologne,  and  Treves,  the  per- 
petual archchancellors  of  Germany,  Italy,  and  Aries. 
The  great  marshal,  on  horseback,  exercised  his  func- 
tion with  a  silver  measure  of  oats,  which  he  emptied 
on  the  ground,  and  immediately  dismounted  to  re- 
gulate the  order  of  the  guests.    The  great  steward, 

I  the  count  palatine  of  the  Rhine,  placed  the  dishes  on 
the  table.  The  great  chamberlain,  the  margrave  of 
Brandenburgh,  presented,  afier  the  repast,  the  golden 

j  ewerand  basin,  to  wash.  The  king  of  Bohemia,  as  great 
cup-bearer,  was  represented  by  the  emperor's  brother, 
the  duke  of  Luxemburgh  and  Brabant:  and  the  pro- 
cession was  closed  by  the  great  huntsmen,  who  intro- 
duced a  boar  and  a  stag,  with  a  loud  chorus  of  horns 
and  hounds.0  Nor  was  the  supremacy  of  the  emperor 
confined  to  Germany  alone  :  the  hereditary  monarchs 
of  Europe  confessed  the  pre-eminence  of  his  rank  and 
dignity  :  lie  was  the  first  of  the  christian  princes,  the 
temporal  head  of  the  great  republic  of  the  west:''  to 
his  person  the  title  of  majesty  was  long  appropriated; 
and  he  disputed  with  the  pope  the  sublime  prerogative 
of  creating  kings  and  assemblingcouncils.  The  oracle 
of  the  civil  law,  the  learned  Bartolus,  was  a  pensioner 
of  Charles  the  fourth;  and  his  school  resounded  with 
the  doctrine,  that  the  Roman  emperor  was  the  right- 
ful sovereign  of  the  earth,  from  the  rising  to  the  set- 
ting sun.  The  contrary  opinion  was  condemned, 
not  as  an  error,  but  as  a  heresy,  since  even  the  gospel 
had  pronounced,  "  And  there  went  forth  a  decree  from 
Ca-sar  Augustus,  that  all  the  world  should  be  taxed."' 

If  we  annihilate  the  interval  of  time  „    ,_  ,  , 
i  i  ■  Contrast  of  the 

and  space  between  Augustus  and  Charles,  power  and  mo- 

strong  and  striking  will  be  the  contrast  des!y  of  AuS»- 
between  the  two  Caesars  ;  the  Bohemian, 
who  concealed  his  weakness  under  the  mask  of  osten- 
tation, and  the  Roman,  who  disguised  his  strength 
under  the  semblance  of  modesty.    At  the  head  of  his 
victorious  legions,  in  his  reign  over  the  sea  and  land, 
from  the  Nile  and  Euphrates  to  the  Atlantic  ocean. 
Augustus  professed  himself  the  servant  of  the  statf 
and  the  equal  of  his  fellow-citizens.    The  conqueroi 
of  Rome  and  her  provinces  assumed  the  popular  anc 
legal  form  of  a  censor,  a  consul,  and  a  tribune.    Hit  i 
will  was  the  law  of  mankind,  but  in  the  declaratior 
of  his  laws  he  borrowed  the  voice  of  the  senate  and 
people;  and,  from  their  decrees,  their  master  accepted 
and  renewed  his  temporary  commission  to  administei 
the  republic.    In  his  dress,  bis  domestics, r  his  titles 
in  all  the  offices  of  social  life,  Augustus  maintaioet 


o  See  the  whole  ceremony,  in  Struvius,  p.  629. 

P  The  republic  of  Europe,  with  the  pope  and  emperor  at  its  heac 
was  never  represented  with  more  disnity  than  in  Ihe  Council  of  Cot 
stance.   See  L'Enfant's  History  of  that  assembly. 

q  Gravina,  Origines  Juris  Civilis,  p.  IOS. 

r  Six  thousand  urns  have  been  discovered  of  the  slaves  and  fre« 
men  of  Augustus  and  Livia.  So  minute  was  the  division  of  oflic 
lhal  one  slave  was  appointed  lo  weigh  ihe  wool  which  was  spun  b 
Ihe  empress's  maids,  another  for  the  care  of  her  lap-dog,  Sec.  (Cam*1' 
Sepolchrale,  by  Bianchini.  Extract  of  his  work,  in  ihe  Bibliolheqi 
Italique,  lorn.  iv.  p.  175.  His  Eloge,  by  Fonlenelle,  lorn,  vi  p.  351 
But  these  servants  were  of  the  same  rank,  and  possibly  not  mi* 
numerous  than  those  of  Pollio  or  I.enlulus.  They  only  prove  ti 
|  general  riches  of  the  city. 
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the  character  of  a  private  Roman ;  and  his  most  artful 
flatterers  respected  the  secret  of  his  absolute  and  per- 
petual monarchy. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

Description  of  Arabia  and  its  inhabitants. — Birth,  charac- 
ter, and  doctrine  of  Mahomet  . — He  preaches  at  Mecca. — 
Flies  to  Medina. — Propagates  his  religion  by  the  sword. 
- — Voluntary  or  reluctant  submission  of  the  Arabs. — His 
death  and  successors.— The  claims  and  fortunes  of  AH 
and  his  descendants. 

After  pursuing  above  six  hundred  years  the  fleet- 
ing' Ca;sars  of  Constantinople  and  Germany,  I  now 
descend,  in  the  reicm  of  Heraclius,  on  the  eastern  bor- 
ders i  f  the  Greek  monarchy.  While  the  stale  was 
exhausted  by  the  Persian  war,  and  the  church  was 
distracted  by  the  Nestorian  and  Monophysite  sects, 
Mahomet,  wilh  thp  sword  in  one  hand  and  the  Koran 
in  the  other,  erected  his  throne  on  the  ruins  of  Chris- 
tianity and  of  Rome.  The  genius  of  the  Arabian  pro- 
phpt,  the  manners  of  his  nation,  and  the  spirit  of  bis  re- 
lioion,  involve  the  causes  of  the  decline  and  fall  of  the 
eastern  empire;  and  our  eyes  are  curiously  intient  on 
one  of  the  most  memorable  revolutions,  which  have 
impressed  a  new  and  lasting  character  on  the  nations 
of  the  globe. 1 

Description  of  In  the  vacant  space  bptween  Persia, 
Arabia.  Syria,  Eoypt.and  ^Ethiopia,  the  Arabian 
peninsula  b  may  be  conceive  d  as  a  triangle  of  spacious 
but  irregular  dimensions.  From  the  northern  point 
of  Be!esc  on  the  Euphrates,  a  line  of  fifteen  hundred 
miles  is  terminated  by  the  straits  of  Babelmandel  and 
the  land  of  frankincense.  About  half  this  length  may 
be  allowed  for  the  middle  breadth,  from  east  to  west, 
from  Bassora  to  Suez,  from  the  Persian  gulf  to  the 
Red  sea.d  The  sides  of  the  trinngle  are  gradually  en- 
larged, and  the  southern  basis  presents  a  front  of  a 
thousand  miles  to  the  Indian  ocean.  The  entire  sur- 
face of  the  peninsula  exceeds  in  a  fourfold  proportion 
that  of  Germany  or  France  ;  but  the  far  greater  part 
has  been  justly  stigmatized  with  the  epithets  of  the 

Thesoiland  stony  and  the  sandy.  E veil  the  wilds  of 
climate.  Tartary  are  decked,  by  the  hand  of  na- 
ture, with  lofty  trees  and  luxuriant  herbage;  and  the 
lonesome  traveller  derives  a  sort  of  comfort  and  society 

a  As  in  tins  ami  the  following  chapter  I  shall  display  much  Arabic 
learning.  I  must  profess  my  total  ignorance  of  the  oriental  tongues, 
and  my  gratitude  to  the  learned  interpreters,  who  have  transfused 
their  science  into  the  Latin,  French,  and  English  languages.  Their 
collections,  versions,  and  histories,  I  shall  occasionally  notice. 

b  The  geographers  of  Arabia  may  be  divided  into  three  classes:  1. 
The  Greeks  and  Latins,  whose  progressive  knowledge  may  be  traced 
in  Agatharcides, (de  Mari  Rubro,  in  Hudson, Geograph.  Minor,  torn,  i.) 
Diodorus  Siculus,  (torn.  i.  1.  ii  p.  159—167.  1.  iii  p.  211—216.  edit. 
Wesseling,)  Slrabo,  (1  xvi.  p.  1112  —  1114.  from  Eratoslhene?.  p.  1122 
— 1132.  from  Artemidorus.)  Dionysius,  (Periegesis,  927-  960.)  Pliny, 
(Hist.  Nalur.  v.  12.  vi.  32.)  and  Ptolemy.  (Descript.  et  Tabulae  Ur- 
bium,  in  Hudson,  torn,  iii.)  2.  The  Arabic  jrriters,  who  have  treated 
the  subjpet  with  the  zeal  of  patriotism  or  devotion:  the  extracts  of 
Pucock  (Specimen  Hist.  Arubum.  p.  125— 128  )  from  the  Geography 
of  the  Sherif  al  Edrissi,  render  us  still  more  dissatisfied  with  the 
version  or  abridgment  (p.  24—27.  44—56.  108,  &c.  119,  Jcc.)  which  the 
Mar  mites  have  published  under  the  absurd  title  of  Geographia  Nu- 
biensis;  (Paris,  1619.)  but  the  Latin  and  French  translators,  Greaves 
(in  Hudson,  torn,  iii  )  and  Galland,  (Voyage  de  la  Palestine  par  la 
Koque,  p.  265— 346.)  have  opened  to  us  the  Arabic  of  Abulfeda,  the 
most  copious  and  correct  account  of  the  peninsula,  which  may  be 
enriched,  however,  from  the  Bibliolheque  Orientale  of  D'Herbelol, 

.  120.  et  aiihi  passim.    3.  The  European  travellers  ;  among  whom 

haw  (p.  438—455.)  and  Niebuhr  (Description,  1773.  Voyages,  torn. 
i.1776.)  deserve  an  honourable  distinction :  Busching  (Geographie  par 
Berenyer,  lorn.  viii.  p.  416 — 510.)  has  compiled  with  judgment;  and 
D'Anville's  Maps  (Orbis  Veteribus  Nolus,  and  Ire  Parlie  de  FAsie) 
should  lie  before  the  reader,  wilh  his  Geographie  Ancienne,  torn.  ii. 
p.  20S-231  ) 

c  Abulfed.  Descript.  Arabiae,  p.  1.  D'Anville,  l'Euphrate  et  le 
Tigre,  p.  19,  20.  It  was  in  this  place,  the  paradise  or  garden  of  a 
satrap,  that  Xenophon  and  the  Greeks  first  passed  the  Euphrates, 
(Anabasis,  1.  i.  c.  10.  p.  29.  edit.  Wells.) 

d  Roland  has  proved,  wilh  much  superfluous  learning,  1.  That  our 
Red  sea,  (the  Arabian  gulf)  is  no  more  than  a  part  of  the  Mare  Ru- 
brum,  the  F.f-j;ei  j  o-xo-xii  of  the  ancients,  which  was  extended  to 
the  indefinite  space  of  the  Indian  ocean.  2.  That  the  synonymous 
words, . <••-:--.;,  ..;.)Cs,  allude  to  the  colour  of  the  blacks  or  negroes. 
(Dissert.  Miscell.  torn.  i.  n.  591  -  617.) 
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from  the  presence  of  vegetable  life.  But  in  the  dreary 
waste  of  Arabia,  a  boundless  level  of  sand  is  inter- 
sected by  sharp  and  naked  mountains;  and  the  face  of 
the  desert,  without  shade  or  shelter,  is  scorched  by  the 
direct  and  intense  rays  of  the  tropical  sun.  Instead  of 
refreshing  breezes,  the  winds,  particularly  from  the 
south-west,  diffuse  a  noxious  and  even  deadly  vapour; 
the  hillocks  of  sand  which  Ihey  alternately  raise  and 
scatter,  are  compared  to  the  billows  of  the  ocean,  and 
whole  caravans,  whole  armies,  have  been  lost  and 
buried  in  the  whirlwind.  The  common  benefits  of 
water  are  an  object  of  desire  and  contest  ;  and  such  is 
the  scarcity  of  wood,  that  some  art  is  requisite  to  pre- 
serve and  propagate  the  element  of  fire.  Arabia  is  des 
titute  of  navigable  rivers,  which  fertilize  the  soil,  and 
convey  its  produce  to  the  adjacent  regions:  the  torrents 
that  fall  from  the  hiils  are  imbibed  by  the  thirsty  earth  : 
the  rare  and  hnrdy  plants,  the  tamarind  or  the  acacia, 
that  strike  their  roots  into  the  clefts  of  the  rocks,  are 
nourished  by  the  dews  of  the  night :  a  scanty  supply  of 
rain  is  collected  in  cistprns  and  aqueducts:  the  wells 
and  springs  are  the  secret  treasure  of  the  desert;  and 
the  pilgrim  of  Mecca,*  after  many  a  dry  and  sultry 
march,  is  disgusted  by  the  taste  of  the  waters,  which 
have  rolled  over  a  bed  of  sulphur  or  salt.  Such  is  the 
general  and  genuine  picture  of  the  climate  of  Arabia. 
The  experience  of  evil  enhances  the  value  of  any  lo- 
cal or  partial  enjoyments.  A  shady  grove,  a  green 
pastuTc,  a  stream  of  fresh  water,  are  sufficient  to  attract 
a  colony  of  sedentary  Arabs  to  the  fortunate  spots 
which  can  afford  food  and  refreshment  to  themselves 
and  their  cattle,  and  which  encourage  their  industry  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  palm-tree  and  the  vine.  The 
high  lands  that  border  on  the  Indian  ocean  are  distin- 
guished by  their  superior  plenty  of  wood  and  water; 
the  air  is  more  temperate,  the  fruits  are  more  delicious, 
the  animals  and  the  human  race  more  numerous:  the 
fertility  of  the  soil  invites  and  rewards  the  toil  of  the 
husbandman  ;  and  the  peculiar  gifts  of  frankincense' 
and  coffee  have  attracted  in  different  acres  the  mer- 
chants of  the  world.  If  it  be  compared  with  the  rest 
of  the  peninsula,  this  sequestered  region  may  truly 
deserve  the  appellation  of  the  happy  ;  and  the  splendid 
colouring  of  fancy  and  fiction  has  been  suggested  by 
contrast,  and  countenanced  by  distance.  It  was  for 
this  earthly  paradise  lhat  nature  had  reserved  her 
choicest  favours  and  her  most  curious  workmanship  : 
the  incompatible  blessings  of  luxury  and  innocence 
were  ascribed  to  the  natives  :  the  soil  was  impregnated 
wilh  oolds  and  gems,  and  both  the  land  and  sea  were 
taue/ht  to  exhale  the  odours  of  aromatic  sweets.  This 

division  of  the  sandy,  the  stony,  and  the       .  .      ,  . 
.  -     ...     .  •»',  ,J        ■  T       Division  of  the 

happy,  so  laminar  to  the  Greeks  and  La-  sandy,  the  stony, 
tins,  is  unknown  to  the  Arabians  them-  and  the  happy, 
selves:  and  it  is  singular  enough,  that  a  Arabia- 
country,  whose  language  and  inhabitants  have  ever 
been  the  same,  should  scarcely  retain  a  vestige  of  its 
ancient  geography.  The  maritime  districts  of  Bahrein 
and  Oman  are  opposite  to  the  realm  of  Persia.  The 
kingdom  of  Yemen  displays  the  limits,  or  at  least  the 
situation,  of  Arabia  Fadix:  the  name  of  NegM  is  ex- 
tended over  the  inland  space  :  and  the  hirth  of  Maho- 
met has  illustrated  the  province  of  Hrjaz  along  the 
coast  of  the  Red  sea.h 


c  In  the  thirty  days,  or  stations,  between  Cairo  and  Mecca,  there 
are  fifteen  destitute  of  good  water.  See  the  rout  of  the  Hadjees,  in 
Shaw's  Travels,  p.  477. 

f  The  aromatics,  especially  the  thus  or  frankincense,  of  Arabia, 
occupy  the  twelfth  book  of  Pliny.  Our  great  poet  (Paradise  Lost,  1. 
iv.)  introduces,  in  a  simile,  the  spicy  odours  that  are  blown  by  the 
north-cast  wind  from  the  Sabaean  coast: 

 Many  a  league, 

Plras'd  with  the  grateful  scent,  old  Ocean  smiles. 
(Plin.  Hist.  Natur.  xii.  42.) 

?  Agatharcides  affirms,  that  lumps  of  pure  gold  were  found,  from  the 
size  of  an  olive  to  that  of  a  nut ;  that  iron  was  twice,  and  silver  ten 
times,  the  value  of  gold,  (de  Mari  Rubro,  p.  60.)  These  real  or  ima- 
ginary treasures  are  vanished  ;  and  no  gold  mines  are  at  present 
knuwn  in  AraVia.  (Neibuhr,  Description,  p.  124.) 

n  Consult,  peruse,  and  study,  the  Specimen  Historiae  Arabum  of 
Pofock  !  (Oxon.  1650,  in  4to  )   The  thirty  pages  of  text  and  version 
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Manners  of  the  The  measure  of  population  is  regu- 
Bedoweens,  or  lated  by  the  means  of  subsistence ;  and 
pastoral  Arabs.  tne  inhabitants  of  this  vast  peninsula 
might  be  outnumbered  by  the  subjects  of  a  fertile  and 
industrious  province.  Along  the  shores  of  the  Persian 
gulf,  of  the  ocean,  and  even  of  the  Red  sea,  the  Icthy- 
opkagi,'  or  fish-eaters,  continued  to  wander  in  quest  of 
their  precarious  food.  In  this  primitive  and  abject 
state,  which  ill  deserves  the  name  of  society,  the  hu- 
man brute,  without  arts  or  laws,  almost  without  sense 
or  language,  is  poorly  distinguished  from  the  rest  of 
the  animal  creation.  Generations  and  ages  might  roll 
away  in  silent  oblivion,  and  lhe  helpless  savage  was 
restrained  from  multiplying  his  race,  by  the  wants  and 
pursuits  which  confined  his  existence  to  the  narrow 
margin  of  the  sea-coast.  But  in  an  early  period  of 
antiquity  the  grf-at  body  of  lhe  Arabs  had  emerged 
from  this  scene  of  misery  ;  and  as  the  naked  wilder- 
ness could  not  maintain  a  people  of  hunters,  they  rose 
at  once  to  the  more  secure  and  plentiful  condition  of 
the  pastoral  life.  The  same  life  is  uniformly  pursued 
by  the  roving  tribes  of  the  desert;  and  in  the  portrait 
of  the  modern  Bedoweens,  we  may  trace  the  features 
of  their  ancestors,*  who,  in  the  age  of  Moses  or  Ma- 
homet, dwelt  under  similar  tents,  and  conducted  their 
horses,  and  camels,  and  sheep,  to  the  same  springs 
and  the  same  pastares.  Our  toil  is  lessened,  and  our 
wealth  is  increased,  by  our  dominion  over  the  useful 
animals :  and  the  Arabian  shepherd  had  acquired  the  ab- 
The  horse  solute  possession  of  a  faithful  friend  and 
laborious  slave.1  Arabia,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  naturalist,  is  the  genuine  and  original  country 
of  the  horse ,-  the  climate  most  propitious,  not  indeed 
to  the  size,  but  to  the  spirit  and  swiftness,  of  that 
generous  animal.  The  merit  of  the  Barb,  the  Spanish, 
and  the  English  breed,  is  derived  from  a  mixture  of 
Arabian  blood  :  m  the  Bedoweens  preserve,  with  super- 
stitious care,  the  honours  and  the  memory  of  the  purest 
race:  the  males  are  sold  at  a  high  price,  but  the  fe- 
males are  seldom  alienated  ;  and  the  birth  of  a  noble 
foal  was  esteemed,  among  the  tribes,  as  a  subject  of 
joy  and  mutual  congraiulaiion.  Thpse  horses  are  edu- 
cated in  the  tents,  among  the  childrf-n  of  the  Arabs, 
with  a  tender  familiarity,  which  trains  them  in  the 
habits  of  gentleness  and  attachment.  They  are  ac- 
customed only  to  walk  and  to  gallop  :  their  sensations 
are  not  blunted  by  the  incessant  abuse  of  the  spur  and 
the  whip  :  their  powers  are  reserved  for  the  moments 
of  flight  and  pursuit;  but  no  sooner  do  they  feel  the 
touch  of  the  hand  or  the  stirrup,  than  the)-  dart  away 
with  the  swiftness  of  the  wind  ;  and  if  their  friend  he 
dismounted  in  the  rapid  carepr,  they  instantly  stop  till 
he  has  recovered  his  seat.    In  the  sands  of  Africa  and 

,      Arabia,  the  camel  is  a  sacred  and  pre- 
The  camel.  .c  .  j  .- 

cious  gitt.      lhat  strong  and  patient 

beast  of  burthen  can  perform,  without  eating  or  drink- 
ing, a  journey  of  several  days  ;  and  a  reservoir  of  fresh 


are  extracted  from  the  Dynasties  of  Gregory  Abulpharagras,  which 
Pocock  afterwards  translated:  (Oxon.  1663,  in  4lo.)the  three  hun- 
dred amfififty-eight  notes  form  a  classic  and  original  work  on  the 
Arabian  antiquities. 

i  Arrian  remarks  the  Icthyophasi  of  the  coast  of  Hejaz,  (Periplus 
Maris  Erythraei,  p.  12.)  and  beyond  Aden,  (p.  15.)  It  seems  probable 
that  the  shores  of  the  Red  sea  (in  the  largest  sense)  were  occupied 
by  these  savages  in  the  time,  perhaps,  of  Cyrus ;  but  I  can  hardly 
believe  that  any  cannibals  were  left  among  the  savages  in  the  reign 
of  Justinian.  (Procop.  de  Bell.  Persic.  1.  i.  c.  19.) 

k  See  the  Specimen  Historiae  Arabuin  of  Pocock,  p.  2.  5.  86,  Ice. 
The  journey  of  M.  d'Arvieux,  in  1664,  to  the  camp  of  the  emir  of 
mount  Carmel,  (Voyage  de  la  Palestine,  Amsterdam,  1718  )  exhibits 
a  pleasing  and  original  picture  of  the  life  of  the  Bedoweens,  which 
maybe  illustrated  from  Niebuhr,  (Description  de  l'Arabie,  p.  327— 
344.)  and  Volney,  (torn.  i.  p.  34.3 — 385.)  the  last  and  most  judicious  of 
our  Syrian  travellers. 

1  Head  (it  is  no  unpleasant  task)  the  incomparable  articles  of  the 
Horse  and  the  Camel,  in  the  Natural  History  of  M.  de  Buffon. 

m  For  the  Arabian  horses,  see  D'Arvieux,  (p.  159— 173.)  and  Nie- 
buhr, (p.  142—144.)  At  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  the  horses 
of  Naged  were  esteemed  sure-footed,  those  of  Yemen  strong  and  ser- 
viceable, those  of  Hejaz  most  noble.  The  horses  of  Europe,  the  tenth 
and  last  class,  were  generally  despised,  as  having  loo  much  body  and 
loo  little  spirit;  (D'Herbelot,  Bibliot.  Orient,  p." 339.)  their  strength 
was  requisite  to  bear  the  weight  of  the  knight  and  his  armour.  . 


water  is  preserved  in  a  large  bag,  a  fifth  stomach  of 
the  animal,  whose  body  is  imprinted  with  the  marks 
of  servitude:  the  larger  breed  is  capable  of  transport- 
ing a  weight  of  a  thousand  pounds;  and  the  drome- 
dary, of  a  lighter  and  more  active  frame,  outstrips  the 
fleetest  courser  in  the  race.  Alive  or  dead,  almost 
every  part  of  the  camel  is  serviceable  to  man  :  her 
milk  is  plentiful  and  nutritious:  the  younger  and  ten- 
der flesh  has  the  taste  of  veal  : "  a  valuable  salt  is  ex- 
tracted from  the  urine  :  the  dung  supplies  the  deficiency 
of  fuel ;  and  lhe  long  hair,  which  falls  each  year  and 
is  renewed,  is  coarsely  manufactured  into  the  gar- 
ments, the  furniture,  and  the  tents  of  the  Bedoweens. 
In  the  rainy  seasons  they  consume  the  rare  and  insuf- 
ficient herbage  of  the  desert:  during  the  heats  of 
summer  and  the  scarcity  of  winter,  they  remove  their 
encampments  to  the  sea-coast,  the  hills  of  Yemen,  or 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Euphrates,  and  have  often 
extorted  the  dangerous  licence  of  visiting  the  banks 
of  the  Nile,  and  the  villages  of  Syria  and  Palestine. 
The  life  of  a  wandering  Arab  is  a  life  of  danger  and 
distress;  and  though  sometimes,  by  rapine  or  ex- 
change, he  may  appropriate  the  fruits  of  industry,  a 
private  citizen  in  Europe  is  in  possession  of  more 
solid  and  pleasing  luxury,  than  the  proudest  emir, 
who  marches  in  the  field  at  the  head  of  ten  thousand 
horse. 

Yet  an  essential  difference  may  be  cilies 0f Arabia 
found  between  the  hordes  of  Scythia  and 
the  Arabian  tribes;  since  many  of  the  latter  were  col- 
lected into  towns,  and  employed  in  the  labours  of  trade 
and  agriculture.  A  part  of  their  time  and  industry 
was  still  devoted  to  the  management  of  their  cattle: 
they  mingled,  in  peace  and  war,  with  their  brethren 
of  the  desert;  and  the  Bedoweens  derived  from  their 
useful  intercoarse,  some  supply  of  their  wants,  and 
some  rudiments  of  art  and  knowledge.  Among  the 
forty-two  cities  of  Arabia,0  enumerated  by  Abulfeda, 
the  most  ancient  and  populous  were  situate  in  the 
happy  Yemen  :  the  towers  of  Saana,?  and  the  marvel- 
lous reservoir  of  Merab,9  were  constructed  by  the  kings 
of  the  Homerites  ;  but  their  profane  lustre  was  eclipsed 
by  the  prophetic  glories  of  Medina'  and  Mecca,'  near 
the  Red  sea,  and  at  the  distance  from  each  other  of 
two  hundred  and  seventy  miles.  The  Mecca- 
last  of  these  holy  places  was  known  to 
the  Greeks  under  the  name  of  Macoraba  ;  and  the  ter- 
mination of  the  word  is  expressive  of  its  greatness, 
which  has  not  indeed,  in  the  most  flourishing  period. 


n  Qui  carnibus  camelorum  vesci  solentodii  tenaces  sunt,  was  the 
opinion  of  an  Arabian  physician.  (Pocock,  Specimen,  p.  83.)  Ma- 
homet himself,  who  was  fond  of  milk,  prefers  the  cow,  and  does 
not  even  mention  lhe  camel;  but  the  diet  of  Mecca  and  Medina 
was  already  more  luxurious.  (Gaguier,  Vie  de  Mahomet,  torn.  iii. 
p.  404.) 

o  Yet  Marcian  of  Heraclea  (in  Periplo,  p.  16.  in  torn.  i.  Hudson 
Minor.  Geograph.)  reckons  one  hundred  and  sixty-four  towns  in 
Arabia  Felix.  The  size  of  the  towns  might  be  small— the  faith  of 
the  writer  might  be  large. 

p  It  is  compared  by  Abulfeda  (in  Hudson  torn.  iii.  p.  54.)  to  Damas- 
cus, and  is  still  the  residence  of  the  Iman  of  Yemen.  (Voyages  do 
Niebuhr,  to  in.  i.  p.  331— 342.)  Saana  is  twenty-four  parasangs  from 
Dafar,  CAbuIfeda,  p  51.)  and  sixty-eight  from  Aden,  (p  53.) 

q  Pocock,  Specimen,  p.  57.  Geograph.  Nubtensis.  p.  52.  Meriaba, 
or  Merab,  six  miles  in  circumference,  was  destroyed  by  the  legions 
of  Augustus,  (Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  vi.  32.)  and  had  not  revived  in  the  four- 
teenth century  (Abulfed.  Descripl.  Arab.  p.  J8.) 

r  The  name  of  city,  Medina,  was  appropriated,  «*''  •i--z>.<,  to 
Yatreb,  (the  Iatrippa  of  the  Greeks,)  the  seat  of  the  prophet.  The 
distances  from  Medina  are  reckoned  by  Abulfeda  in  stations,  or  days' 
journey  of  a  caravan :  (p.  15.;  to  Bahrein,  fifteen ;  to  Bassora,  eighteen ; 
to  Cusah,  twenty  ;  to  Damascus  or  Palestine,  twenty  ;  to  Cairo,  twen- 
ty-five;  to  Mecca,  ten:  from  Mecca  to  Saana  (p.  42.)  or  Aden,  thirty ; 
to  Cairo,  thirty-one  days,  or  412  hours:  (Shaw's  Travels,  p.  477.) 
which,  according  to  the  estimate  of  D'Anville,  (Mesures  Itineraires, 
p.  99.)  allows  about  twenty-five  English  miles  for  a  day's  journey. 
From  the  land  of  frankincense  (Hadramant,  in  Yemen,  between 
Aden  and  Cape  Fariasch)  to  Gazu,  in  Syria,  Pliny  (Hist.  Nat.  xi i. 32.) 
computes  sixty-five  mansions  of  camel's.  These  measures  may  as- 
sist fancy  and  elucidate  facts. 

s  Our  notions  of  Mecca  must  be  drawn  from  the  Arabians.  (D'Her- 
belot, Bibliotheque  Orienlale,  p.  363  —  371.  Pocock,  Specimen,  p. 
125—128.  Abulfeda,  p.  1 1 — 40.)  As  no  unbeliever  is  permitted  to 
enter  the  city,  our  travellers  are  silent ;  and  the  short  hints  of  The- 
venot  (Voyages  du  Levant,  pan  i.  p.  490.)  are  taken  from  the  suspi- 
cious mouth  of  an  African  reuegado.  Some  Persians  counted  si* 
thousand  houses.  (Chardin,  torn;  iv.  p.  167.) 
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exceeded  the  size  and  populousness  of  Marseilles. 
Some  latent  motive,  perhaps  of  superstition,  must  have 
impelled  the  founders,  in  the  choice  of  a  most  unpro- 
mising situation.  They  erected  their  habitations  of 
mud  or  stone,  in  a  plain  about  two  miles  long  and  one 
mile  broad,  at  the  foot  of  three  barren  mountains:  the 
soil  is  a  rock;  the  water  even  of  the  holy  well  of 
Zemzem  is  bitter  or  brackish  ;  the  pastures  are  remote 
from  the  city  ;  and  grapes  are  transported  above  seven- 
ty miles  from  the  gardens  of  Tayef.  The  fame  and 
spirit  of  the  Koreishites,  who  reigned  in  Mecca,  were 
conspicuous  among  the  Arabian  tribes;  but  their  un- 
grateful soil  refused  the  labours  nf  agri- 
culture, and  their  position  was  favoura- 
ble to  the  enterprises  of  trade.  By  the  sea-port  of 
Gedda,  at  the  distance  only  of  forty  miles,  they  main- 
tained an  easy  correspondence  with  Abyssinia;  and 
that  christian  kingdom  afforded  the  first  refuge  to  the 
disciples  of  Mahomet.  The  treasures  of  Africa  were 
conveyed  over  the  peninsula  of  Gerrha  or  Katif,  in  the 
province  of  Bahrein,  a  city  built,  as  it  is  said,  of  rock- 
salt,  by  the  Chaldean  exiles:1  and  from  thence,  with 
the  native  pearls  of  the  Persian  gulf,  they  were  floated 
on  rafts  to  the  mouth  of  the  Euphrates.  Mecca  is 
placed  almost  at  an  equal  distance,  a  month's  journey, 
between  Yemen  on  the  right,  and  Syria  on  the  left 
hand.  The  former  was  the  winter,  the  latter  the  sum- 
mer, station  of  her  caravans;  and  their  seasonable  ar- 
rival relieved  the  ships  of  India  from  the  tedious  and 
troublesome  navigation  of  the  Red  sea.  In  the  mar- 
kets of  Saana  and  Merab,  in  the  harbours  of  Oman 
and  Aden,  the  camels  of  the  Koreishites  were  laden 
with  a  precious  cargo  of  aromatics ;  a  supply  of  corn 
and  manufactures  was  purchased  in  the  fairs  of  Dostra 
and  Damascus;  the  lucrative  exchange  diffused  plenty 
and  riches  in  the  streets  of  Mecca ;  arid  the  noblest  of 
her  sons  united  the  love  of  arms  with  the  profession  of 
merchandise." 

National  inde-  The  perpetual  independence  of  the 
pendence  of  the  Arabs  has  been  the  theme  of  praise 
AraDS-  among  strangers  and  natives;  and  the 

arts  of  controversy  transform  this  singular  event  into 
a  prophecy  and  a  miracle,  in  favour  of  the  posterity  of 
Ismael.1  Some  exceptions,  that  can  neither  be  dis- 
sembled nor  eluded,  render  this  mode  of  reasoning  as 
indiscreet  as  it  is  superfluous  ;  the  kingdom  of  Yemen 
has  been  successively  subdued  by  the  Abyssinians, 
the  Persians,  the  sultans  of  Egypt,*'  and  the  Turks:2 
the  holy  cities  of  Mecca  and  Medina  have  repeatedly 
bowed  under  a  Scythian  tyrant;  and  the  Roman  province 
of  Arabia1  embraced  the  peculiar  wilderness  in  which 

t  Strabn,  1.  xvi.  p.  1110;  See  one  of  these  salt  houses  near  Eassora, 
in  D'Herbelot,  Bibliot.  Orient,  p.  6. 

u  Mirum  dictu  ex  innumeris  populis  pars  aequa  in  eommerciis  ant 
in  latrociniis  degit.  (Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  vi.  32.)  See  Hale's  Koran, 
Sural,  cvi.  p.  503.  Pocuck,  Specimen,  p.  2.  D'Herbelot,  Bibliot. 
Orient,  p.  3G1.  Prideaux's  Life  of  Mahomet,  p.  5.  Gagnier,  Vie  de 
Mahomet,  lorn.  i.  p.  72. 120.  126,  &c. 

i  A  nameless  doctor  (Universal  Hist.  vol.  xi.  octavo  edition)  has 
formally  demonstrated  the  truth  of  Christianity  by  the  independence 
of  the  Arabs.  A  critic,  besidi  s  the  exceptions  of  fact,  might  dispute 
the  meaning  of  the  text,  (Genes,  xvi.  12.)  the  extent  of  the  applica- 
tion, and  the  foundation  of  the  pedigree. 

T  It  was  subdued,  A.  D.  1173,  by  a  brother  of  the  great  Saladin,  who 
founded  a  dynasty  of  Curds  or  Ayoubiles.  (Guienes.  Hist,  des  Huns, 
torn.  i.  p.  425.    D'Herbelot,  p.  477.) 

z  By  the  lieutenant  of  Solyman,  (A.  D.  1538.)  and  Selim  II.  (1563.) 
See  Cantimer's  Hist,  of  the  Othman  empire,  p.  201.  221.  The  pasha, 
who  resided  at  Saana,  commanded  twenty-one  beys,  but  no  revenue 
was  ever  remitted  to  the  Porte,  (Marsigli,  Stato  Militare  dell'  Imperio 
Ottnmanno,  p.  121.)  and  the  Turks  were  expelled  about  the  year 
1630.  (Niebuhr.  p.  167,  168.) 

a  Of  the  Roman  province,  under  the  name  of  Arabia  and  the  third 
Palestine,  the  principal  cities  were  Bostra  and  Petra,  which  dated 
their  ffira  from  the  year  105,  when  they  were  subdued  by  Palma,  a 
lieutenant  of  Trajan.  (Dion.  Cassius,  1.  lxviii.)  1'etra  was  the  capital 
of  the  Nabathaeans ;  whose  name  is  derived  from  lire  eldest  of  the 
sons  of  Ismael.  (Gen.  xxv.  12,  ice.  with  the  Commentaries  of  Jerom, 
l.e  Clerc,  and  Calmet.)  Justinian  relinquished  a  palm,  country  of 
ten  days'  journey  to  the  south  of  jElah,  (Procop.  de  Bell.  Persic.  1.  i. 
c.  111.)  and  the  Romans  maintained  a  centurion  and  a  custom-house, 
(Arrian  in  Periplo  Maris  Erythrtei,  p.  11,  in  Hudson,  loo.!,  i  )  at  % 
place  (■  svxn  x.,usi,  Pagus  Albus  Hawara)  in  ine  tern'.cTy  of  Medina. 
(D'Anville,  Memoire  stir  1'Kgypte,  p.  .443.)  These  real  possession?, 
and  some  naval  inroads  of  Tcajan,  (Peripl.  p.  14, 15.)  are  magnified 
by  history  and  medals  into  the  Roman  conquest  of  Arabia. 


Ismael  and  his  sons  must  have  pitched  their  tents  in 
the  face  of  their  brethren.  Yet  these  exceptions  are 
temporary  or  local  :  the  body  of  the  nation  has  esca- 
ped the  yoke  of  the  most  powerful  monarchies  :  the 
arms  of  Sesostris  and  Cyrus,  of  Pompey  and  Trajan, 
could  never  achieve  the  conquest  of  Arabia  ;  the  pre- 
sent .sovereign  of  the  Turks b  may  exercise  a  shadow 
of  jurisdiction,  but  his  pride  is  reduced  to  solicit  the 
friendship  of  a  people,  whom  it  is  dangerous  to  pro- 
voke, and  fruitless  to  attack.  The  obvious  causes 
of  their  freedom  are  inscribed  on  the  character  and 
country  of  the  Arabs.  Many  ages  before  Mahomet," 
their  intrepid  valour  had  been  severely  felt  by  their 
neighbours  in  offensive  and  defensive  war.  The  patient 
and  active  virtues  of  a  soldier  are  insensibly  nursed 
in  the  habits  and  discipline  of  a  pastoral  life.  The 
care  of  the  sheep  and  camels  is  abandoned  to  the 
women  of  the  tribe;  but  the  martial  youth,  under  the 
banner  of  the  emir,  is  ever  on  horseback,  and  in  the 
field,  to  practise  the  exercise  of  the  bow,  the  javelin, 
and  the  scymitar.  The  long  memory  of  their  indepen- 
dence is  the  firmest  pledge  of  its  perpetuity,  and  suc- 
ceeding generations  are  animated  to  prove  their  de- 
scent, and  to  maintain  their  inheritance.  Their  domes- 
tic feuds  are  suspend* d  on  the  approach  of  a  common 
enemy  ;  and  in  their  last  hostilities  against  the  Turks, 
the  caravan  of  Mecca  was  attacked  and  pillaged  by 
fourscore  thousand  of  the  confftlerates.  When  they 
advance  to  battle,  the  hope  of  victory  is  in  the  front;  in 
the  rear,  the  assurance  of  a  retreat.  Their  horses  and 
camels,  who  in  eight  or  ten  days  can  perform  a  march 
of  four  or  five  hundred  miles,  disappear  before  the  con- 
queror ;  the  secret  waters  of  the  desert  elude  his  search  ; 
and  his  victorious  troops  are  consumed  with  thirst, 
hunger,  and  fatigue,  in  the  pursuit  of  an  invisible  foe, 
who  scorns  his  efforts,  and  safely  reposes  in  the  heart 
of  the  burning  solitude.  The  arms  and  deserts  of  the 
Bedoweens  are  not  only  the  safeguards  of  their  own 
freedom,  but  the  barriers  also  of  the  Happy  Arabia, 
whose  inhabitants,  remote  from  war,  are  enervated  by 
the  luxury  of  the  soil  and  climate.  The  legions  of 
Augustus  melted  away  in  disease  and  lassitude  ;J  and 
it  is  only  by  a  naval  power  that  the  reduction  of  Ye- 
men has  been  successfully  attempted.  When  Ma- 
homet erected  his  holy  standard,1*  that  kingdom  was  a 
province  of  the  Persian  empire;  yet  seven  princes  of 
the  Homerites  still  reigned  in  the  mountains;  and  the 
vicegerent  of  Chosroes  was  tempted  to  forget  his  dis- 
tant country  and  his  unfortunate  master.  The  his- 
torians of  the  age  of  Justinian  represent  the  state  of 
the  independent  Arabs,  who  were  divided  by  interest 
or  affection  in  the  long  quarrel  of  the  east :  the  tribe 
of  Gossan  was  allowed  to  encamp  on  the  Syrian  terri- 
tory :  the  princes  of  Hira  were  permitted  to  form  a 
city  ahout  forty  miles  to  the  southward  of  the  ruins 
of  Rabylon.  Their  service  in  the  field  was  speedy 
and  vigorous;  but  their  friendship  was  venal,  their 
faith  inconstant,  their  enmity  capricious :  it  was  an 
easier  task  to  excite  than  to  disarm  these  roving  bar- 
barians; and,  in  the  familiar  intercourse  of  war,  they 
learned  to  see,  and  to  despise,  the  spendid  weakness 
both  of  Rome  and  of  Persia.  From  Mecca  to  the 
Euphrates,  the  Arabian  tribes'  were  confounded  by 


t>  Niebuhr,  (Description  de  l'Arabie,  p.  302,  303.  329  —331  )  affi .rds 
the  most  recent  and  authentic  intelligence  of  the  Turkish  empire  in 
Arabia. 

c  Diodorus  Siculus,  (torn.  ii.  1.  xix.  p.  360— 393.  edil.  Wesseling,) 
has  clearly  exposed  the  freedom  of  the  Nabulhzean  Arabs,  who  re- 
sisted the  arms  of  Ami»onus  and  his  son. 

d  Strabo,  1.  xvi.  p.  3127—1129.  Plin.  Hist.  Natur.  vi.  32.  jElius 
Gallus  landed  near  Xedina,  and  marched  near  a  thousand  miles 
into  the  part  of  Yemen  between  Mareb  and  the  ocean.  The  non 
ante  devictia  Sabce  reffibus  (Od.  p.  i.  29.)  and  the  intacli  Arabum 
thesauri  (Od  ii:.  24.)  of  Horace,  attest  the  virgin  purity  of  Arabia. 

e  See  'be  imp°rfjct  history  of  Yemen  in  Pocock,  Specimen,  p. 
65 — CS.  of  Hi'-,  p.  66 — 74.  of  Gassan,  p.  75—78.  as  far  us  it  could  be 
V^own  or  preserved  in  the  time  of  ignorance. 

f  T^8  iix^*>tjj.!'*icae  cu^x,  /tvftxlSiS  ixu:»,  x-ti  tc  n-XiifSv  etwrwv  te*i~ 
ptvopvi  xii  aAic-^-orsi,  are  described  by  Menander,  (Excerpt.  Lega. 
lion.  p.  149.)  Procopius.  (de  Bell.  Persic.  1.  i.  c.  17. 19. 1.  ii.  c  10.)  and, 
in  the  most  lively  colours,  by  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  (1.  xiv.  c.  4.) 
who  had  spoken  of  them  as  early  as  the  r<"itn  of  Marcus. 
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lie  Greeks  and  Latins,  under  the  general  appellation 
of  Saracens,?  a  name  which  every  christian  mouth 
has  been  taught  to  pronounce  with  terror  and  abhor- 
rence. 

Theirdomes-  The  s1aves  of  domestic  tyranny  may 
lie  freedom  vainly  exult  in  their  national  indepen- 
and  charaier.  (]enc,. :  uut  the  Arab  is  personally  free  ; 
and  he  enjoys,  in  some  degree,  the  benefits  of  society, 
without  forfeiting;  the  prerogatives  of  nature.  In  every 
tribe,  superstition,  or  gratitude,  or  fortune,  has  exalted 
a  particular  family  above  the  heads  of  their  equals. 
The  dignities  of  sheich  and  emir  invariably  descend  in 
this  chosen  race;  but  the  order  of  succession  is  loose 
and  precarious  ;  and  the  most  worthy  or  aged  of  the 
noble  kinsmen  are  preferred  to  the  simple,  though  im- 
portant, office  of  composing  disputes  by  their  advice, 
and  guiding  valour  by  their  example.  Even  a  female 
of  sense  and  spirit  has  been  permitted  to  command  the 
countrymen  of  Zenobia.*  The  momentary  junction  of 
several  tribes  produces  an  army;  their  more  lasting 
union  constitutes  a  nation  ;  and  the  supreme  chief,  the 
emir  of  emirs,  whose  banner  is  displayed  at  their  head, 
may  deserve,  in  the  eyes  of  strangers  the  honours  of 
the  kingly  name.  If  the  Arabian  princes  abuse  their 
power,  they  are  quickly  punished  by  the  desertion 
of  their  subjects,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  a  mild 
and  parental  jurisdiction.  Their  spirit  is  free,  their 
steps  are  unconfined,  the  desert  is  open,  and  the  tribes 
and  families  are  held  together  by  a  mutual  and  volun- 
tary compact.  The  softer  natives  of  Yemen  sup- 
ported the  pomp  and  majesty  of  a  monarch;  but  if  he 
could  not  leave  his  palace  without  endangering  his 
life, '  the  active  powers  of  government  must  have  been 
devoled  on  his  nobles  and  magistrates.  The  cities 
of  Mecca  and  Medina  present,  in  the  heart  of  Asia, 
the  form,  or  rather  the  substance,  r.f  a  commonwealth. 
The  grandfather  of  Mahomet,  and  his  lineal  ancestors, 
appear  in  foreign  and  domestic  transactions  as  the 
princes  of  their  country  ;  but  they  reigned,  like  Pericles 
at  Athens,  or  the  Medici  at  Florence,  by  the  opinion 
of  their  wisdom  and  integrity;  their  influence  was 
divided  with  their  patrimony;  and  the  sceptre  was 
transferred  from  the  uncles  of  the  prophet  to  a  younger 
branch  of  the  tribe  of  Koreish.  On  solemn  occasions 
they  convened  the  assembly  of  the  people;  and  since 
mankind  must  be  either  compelled  or  persuaded  to 
obey,  the  use  and  reputation  of  oratory  among  the 
ancient  Arabs  is  the  clearest  evidence  of  public  free- 
dom.11 But  their  simple  freedom  was  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent cast  from  the  nice  and  artificial  machinery  of 
the  Greek  and  Roman  republics,  in  which  each  mem- 
ber possessed  an  undivided  share  of  ihe  civil  and  po- 
litical rights  of  the  community.  In  the  more  simple 
state  of  the  Arabs,  the  nation  is  free,  because  each  of 
her  sons  disdains  a  base  submission  to  the  will  of  a 
master.    His  breast  is  fortified  with  the  austere  vir- 

g  The  name  which,  used  by  Ptolemy  and  Pliny  in  a  more  confined, 
by  Ammianus  and  Procopius  in  a  larger,  sense,  has  been  derived, 
ridicnl  msly,  from  Sarah,  the  wife  of  Abraham,  obscurply  from  the 
villase  of  Saraka  (<"r  •  N»i»- Stephan  de  TJrbibus,)  more 
plausibly  from  the  Arabic  words,  which  signify  a  thievish  character, 
or  oriental  situation.  (Holtinger,  Hist.  Oriental  1.  i.  c.  i.  p.  7,  8.  Po- 
cock,  Specimen,  p.  33.  35.  Asseman.  Bibliol  Orient,  torn.  iv.  p.  5G7.) 
Yet  the  last  and  most  popular  of  these  etymologies,  is  refuted  by 
Ptolemy,  (Arabia,  p.  2.  18.  in  Hudson,  torn,  iv.)  who  expressly  re- 
marks the  western  and  southern  position  of  the  Saracens,  then  an 
obscure  tribe  on  the  borders  of  Egypt.  The  appellation  cannot 
therefore  allude  to  any  national  character,  and,  since  it  was  imposed 
by  strangers,  it  must  be  found,  not  in  the  Arabic,  but  in  a  foreign 
fengua^e. 

h  Saraceni  ....  mulieres  aiunl  in  eos  regnare.  (Expositio  totius 
Mundi,  p.  3.  in  Hudson,  lorn,  in.)  The  reign  of  Mavia  is  famous  in 
ecclesiastical  story.   Pocock.  Specimen,  p.  69.  83. 

i  M*  ,g  =  iv«i  .-x  Ttav  &tf0-i^£i'jDv.  is  the  report  of  Agalharades,  (de  IVIari 
Rubro,  p.  63,  64.  in  Hudson,  torn,  i  )  Diodorus  Siculus,  (torn.  i.  1.  iii.  c. 
47.  p  215.)  and  Strabo,  (1.  xvi.  p.  1124  )  But  I  much  suspect  that  this 
is  one  of  the  popular  tales,  or  extraordinary  accidents,  which  the 
credulity  of  travellers  so  often  transforms  into  a  fact,  a  custom,  and 
a  law. 

k  Non  gloriabautur  antiquitus  Arabes,  nisi  gladio,  hospite,  et  elo- 
guentia.  (Sephadius,  apud  Pocock,  Specimen,  p.  161,  162.)  This  gift 
of  speech  ihey  shared  only  with  the  Persians;  and  the  sententious 
Arabs  would  probably  have  disdained  the  simple  and  sublime  logic 
of  Demosthenes. 


tues  of  courage,  patience,  and  sobriety ;  the  love  of 
independence  prompts  him  to  exercise  the  habits  of 
self-command;  and  the  fear  of  dishonour  guards  him 
from  the  meaner  apprehension  of  pain,  of  danger,  and 
of  death.  The  gravity  and  firmness  of  the  mind  is 
conspicuous  in  his  outward  demeanour:  his  speech  is 
slow,  weighty,  and  concise,  he  is  seldom  provoked  to 
laughter,  his  only  gesture  is  that  of  stroking  his 
beard,  the  venerable  symbol  of  manhood;  and  the 
sense  of  his  own  importance  teaches  him  to  accost 
his  equals  without  levity,  and  his  superiors  without 
awe.1  The  liberty  of  the  Saracens  survived  their 
conquests:  the  first  caliphs  indulged  the  bold  and 
familiar  language  of  their  subjects  :  they  ascended 
the  pulpit  to  persuade  and  edify  the  congregation: 
nor  was  it  before  the  seat  of  empire  was  removed  to 
the  Tigris,  that  the  Abbassides  adopted  the  proud 
and  pompous  ceremonial  of  the  Persian  and  Byzantine 
courts. 

In  the  study  of  nations  and  men,  we  civil  wars  and 
may  observe  the  causes  that  render  them  private  revenge, 
hostile  or  friendly  to  each  other,  that  tend  to  narrow  or 
enlarge,  to  mollify  or  exasperate,  the  social  character. 
The  separation  of  the  Arabs  from  the  rest  of  mankind, 
has  accustomed  them  to  confound  the  ideas  of  stranger 
and  enemy  ;  and  the  poverty  of  the  land  has  intro- 
duced a  maxim  of  jurisprudence,  which  they  believe 
and  practise  to  the  present  hour.  They  pretend,  that 
in  the  division  of  the  earth,  the  rich  and  fertile  climates 
were  assigned  to  the  other  branches  of  the  human 
family;  and  that  the  posterity  of  the  outlaw  Ismael 
might  recover,  by  fraud  or  force,  the  portion  of  inhe- 
ritance of  which  lie  had  been  unjustly  deprived.  Ac- 
cording to  the  remark  of  Pliny,  the  Arabian  tribes  are 
equally  addicted  to  theft  and  merchandise :  the  cara- 
vans that  traverse  the  desert  are  ransomed  or  pillaged  ; 
and  their  neighbours,  since  the  remote  times  of  Job 
and  Sesostris,"1  have  been  the  victims  of  their  rapa- 
cious spirit.  If  a  Bedoween  discovers  from  afar  a 
solitary  traveller,  he  rides  furiously  against  him,  cry- 
ing, with  a  loud  voice,  "  Undress  thyself,  thy  aunt 
{my  tvife)  is  without  a  garment."  A  ready  submis- 
sion entitles  him  to  mercy;  resistance  will  provoke 
the  aggressor,  and  his  own  blood  must  expiate  the 
blood  which  he  presumes  to  shed  in  legitimate  de- 
fence. A  single  robber,  or  a  few  associates,  are  bran- 
ded with  their  genuine  name;  but  the  exploits  of  a 
numerous  band  assume  the  character  of  a  lawful  and 
honourable  war.  The  temper  of  a  people,  thus  armed 
against  mankind,  was  doubly  inflamed  by  the  domes- 
tic licence  of  rapine,  murder,  and  revenge.  In  the 
constitution  of  Europe,  the  right  of  peace  and  war  is 
now  confined  to  a  small,  and  the  actual  exercise  to  a 
much  smaller  list  of  respectable  potentates  ;  but  each 
Arab,  with  impunity  and  renown,  might  point  his  jave- 
lin against  the  life  of  his  countryman.  The  union  of 
the  nation  consisted  only  in  a  vague  resemblance  of 
language  and  manners:  and  in  each  community,  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  magistrate  was  mute  and  impotent. 
Of  the  time  of  ignorance  which  preceded  Mahomet, 
seventeen  hundred  battles"  are  recorded  by  tradition: 
hostility  was  embittered  with  the  rancour  of  civil  fac- 
tion ;  and  the  recital,  in  prose  or  verse,  of  an  obsolete 
feud,  was  sufficient  to  rekindle  the  same  passions 
among  the  descendants  of  the  hostile  tribes.  In  pri- 
vate life,  every  man,  at  least  every  family,  was  the 

l  1  must  remind  the  readpr  that  D'Arvieux,  D'Herbelot,  and  Nie- 
buhr,  represent,  in  the  mos!  lively  colours,  the  manners  and  govern- 
ment of  the  Arabs,  which  are  illustrated  by  many  incidental  passages 
in  the  life  of  Mahomet. 

m  Observe  the  first  chapter  of  Job,  and  the  long  wall  of  fifteen 
hundred  stadia  which  Sesostris  built  from  Pelusium  to  Heliopolis. 
(Diodor.  Sicul.  torn.  i.  1.  i.  p.  67.)  Under  the  name  of  Hycsos,  the 
shepherd  kings,  they  had  formerly  subdued  Esypt.  (Marshain, 
Canon.  Chron.  p.  98—163,  Sec.) 

a  Or,  according  to  another  account,  1200,  (D'Herbelot,  Bibliolheque 
Orientale,  p.  75.)  the  two  historians  who  wrote  of  the  Ayam  al  Arab, 
the  battles  of  the  Arabs,  livpd  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  century.  The 
famous  war  of  Dahes  and  Gabrah  was  occasioned  by  two  horses,  lasted 
forty  years,  and  ended  in  a  proverb.  (Pocock,  Specimen,  p.  48.) 
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judge  and  avenger  of  its  own  cause.  The  nice  sensi- 
bility of  honour,  which  weighs  the  insult  rather  than 
the  injury,  sheds  its  deadly  venom  on  the  quarrels  of 
the  Arabs :  the  honour  of  their  women,  and  of  their 
beards,  is  most  easily  wounded  ;  an  indecent  action,  a 
contemptuous  word,  c;in  be  expiated  only  by  the  blood 
of  the  offendor;  and  such  is  their  patimt  inveteracy, 
that  they  expect  whole  months  and  years  the  oppor- 
tunity of  revenge.  A  fine  or  compensation  fur  murder 
is  familiar  to  the  barbarians  of  every  age :  but  in 
Arabia  the  kinsmen  of  the  dead  are  at  liberty  to  accept 
the  atonement,  or  to  exercise  with  their  own  hands  the 
law  of  retaliation.  The  refined  malice  of  the  Arabs 
Tefuses  even  the  head  of  the  murderer,  substitutes  an 
innocent  to  the  guilty  person,  and  transfers  the  penalty 
to  the  best  and  most  considerable  of  the  race  by  whom 
they  have,  been  injured.  If  he  fills  by  their  hands, 
tbey  are  exposed  in  their  turn  to  the  danger  of  repri- 
sals, the  interest  and  principal  of  the  bloody  debt  are 
accumulated  ;  the  individuals  of  either  family  lead  a 
life  of  malice  and  suspicion,  anrl  fifty  years  may  some- 
times elapse  before  the  account  of  vengeance  he  finally 
settled.0  This  sanguinary  spirit,  ignorant  of  pity  or 
forgiveness,  has  been  moderated,  however,  by  the 
maxims  of  honour,  which  require  in  every  private  en- 
counter some  decent  equality  of  age  and  strength,  of 

numbers  and  weapons.    An  annual  fes- 
Annual  truce.  ,     c  .  u  c  e  .1 

tival  ot  two,  perhaps  of  four,  months, 

was  observed  by  the  Arabs  before  the  time  of  Maho- 
met, during  which  their  swords  were  religiously 
sheathed  both  in  foreign  and  domestic  hostility;  and 
this  partial  truce  is  more  strongly  expressive  of  the 
habits  of  anarchy  and  warfare.? 

Their  soe'  1  ^ut  l'le  sPlr>t  °^  raP'ne  ar|d  revenge 

qualifications  was  attempered  by  the  milder  influence 
and  virtues.  0f  trade  and  literature.  The  solitary 
peninsula  is  encompassed  by  the  most  civilized  na- 
tions of  the  ancient  world  :  the  merchant  is  the  friend 
of  mankind  :  and  the  annual  caravans  imported  the 
first  seeds  of  knowledge  and  politeness  into  the  cities, 
and  even  the  camps,  of  the  desert.  Whatever  may  be 
the  ppdigree  of  the  Arabs,  their  language  is  derived 
from  the  same  original  stock  with  the  Hebrew,  the 
Syriac,  and  the  Chaldean  tongups;  the  independence 
of  the  tribes  was  marked  by  their  peculiar  dialects;"1 
but  each,  after  their  own,  allowed  a  just  preference  to 
the  pure  and  perspicuous  idiom  of  Mecca.  In  Arabia, 
as  well  as  in  Greece,  the  perfection  of  language  out- 
stripped the  refinement  of  manners  ;  and  her  speech 
could  diversify  the  fourscore  names  of  honey,  the  two 
hundred  of  a  serpent,  the  five  hundred  of  a  lion,  the 
thousand  of  a  sword,  at  a  time  when  this  copious  dic- 
tionary was  intrusted  to  the  memory  of  an  illiterate 
people.  The  monuments  of  the  Homerites  were  in- 
scribed with  an  obsolete  and  mysterious  character ; 
but  the  Cufic  letters,  the  ground-work  of  the  present 
alphabet,  were  invented  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates; 
ami  the  recent  invention  was  taught  at  Mecca  by  a 
stranger  who  settled  in  that  city  after  the  birth  of  Ma- 
homet. The  arts  of  grammar,  of  metre,  and  of  rheto- 
ric, were  unknown  to  the  free-born  eloquence  of  the 
Arabians;  but  their  penetration  was  sharp,  their  fancy 
luxuriant,  their  wit  strong  and  sententious,1,  and  their 

o  The  modern  theory  and  practice  of  the  Arabs  in  the  revenge  of 
murder,  are  described  by  Niebuhr.  (Description,  p.  26— 31.)  The 
harsher  features  of  antiquity  may  be  traced  in  the  Koran,  c.  2.  p.  20. 
c.  17.  p.  23').  with  Sale's  Observations. 

p  Procopius  (de  Bell.  Persic.  1 .  i.e.  16.)  places  the  two  holy  months 
about  the  summer  solstice.  The  Arabians  consecrate  four  months 
of  the  year— the  first,  seventh,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  :  and  pretend, 
that  in  a  long  serh-s  of  ages  the  truce  was  infringed  only  fnir  or  six 
limes.  (Sale's  Preliminary  Discourse,  p.  147—150.  and  Notes  on  the 
ninth  chapter  of  the  Koran,  p.  154,  &c.  Casin,  Bibliol.  Hispano- 
Arabica,  torn.  ii.  p.  20,  21.) 

q  Arrian,  in  the  second  century,  remarks  (in  fVripla  Maris  Ery- 
throei,  p.  12.)  the  partial  or  total  difference  of  the  dialects  of  the 
Arabs.  Their  language  and  letters  are  copiously  treated  by  Pocock, 
(Specimen,  p.  150—154.)  Casiri,  (Bibliol.  Hispano-Arabica,  torn.  i.  p. 
1.83.  292.  lorn.  ri.  p  25,  &c.)  and  Niebuhr.  (Description  de  l'Arabie, 
I  p.  72 — 86.)  I  pass  slightly  ;  I  am  not  fond  of  repealing  words  like  a 
parrot. 

r  A  familiar  tale  in  Voltaire's  Zadig  (le  Chien  el  le  Cheval)  is  re- 


more  elaborate  compositions  were  addressed  wilh 
energy  and  effect  to  the  minds  of  their 
hearers.  The  genius  and  merit  of  a  Love of poverty- 
rising  poet  was  celebrated  by  the  applause  of  his  own 
and  the  kindred  trihps.  A  solemn  banquet  was  pre- 
pared, and  a  chorus  of  women,  striking  their  tymbals, 
and  displaying  the  pomp  of  their  nuptials,  sung  in  the 
presence  of  their  sons  and  husbands  the  felicity  of  their 
native  tribe ;  that  a  champion  had  now  appeared  to  vin- 
dicate their  rights  ;  that  a  herald  had  raised  his  voice  to 
immortalize  their  renown.  The  distant  or  hostile  tribes 
resorted  to  an  annual  fair,  which  was  abolished  by  the 
fanaticism  of  the  first  Moslems;  a  national  assembly 
that  must  have  contributed  to  refine  and  harmonize  the 
barbarians.  Thirty  days  were  employed  in  the  ex- 
change, not  only  of  corn  and  wine,  but  of  eloquence 
and  poetry.  The  prize  was  disputed  by  lite  generous 
emulation  of  the  bards;  the  victorious  performance 
was  deposited  in  the  archives  of  princes  and  emirs; 
and  we  may  read  in  our  own  language,  the  seven  ori- 
ginal poems  which  were  inscribed  in  letters  of  gold, 
and  suspended  in  the  temple  of  Mecca.5  The  Arabian 
poets  were  the  historians  and  moralists  of  the  age; 
and  if  they  sympathized  with  the  prejudices,  they 
inspired  and  crowned  the  virtues,  of  their  country- 
men. The  indissoluble  union  of  generosity  and  valour 
was  the  darling  theme  of  their  song;  and  when  they 
pointed  their  keenest  satire  against  a  despicable  race, 
they  affirmed,  in  the  bitterness  of  reproach,  that  the 
men  knew  not  how  to  give,  nor  the  Examples  of 
women  to  deny.'  The  same  hospitality,  generosity, 
which  was  practised  by  Abraham,  and  celebrated  by 
Homer,  is  still  renewed  in  the  camps  of  the  Arabs. 
The  ferocious  Bedoweens,  the  terror  of  the  desert,  em- 
brace, without  inquiry  or  hesitation,  the  stranger  who 
dares  to  confide  in  their  honour  and  to  enter  their  tent. 
His  treatment  is  kind  and  respectful;  he  shares  the 
wealth,  or  the  poverty,  of  his  host;  and,  after  a  need- 
ful repose,  he  is  dismissed  on  his  way,  with  thanks, 
with  blessings,  and  perhaps  with  gifts.  The  heart 
and  hand  are  more  largely  expanded  by  the  wants  of  a 
brother  or  a  friend  ;  but  the  heroic  acts  that  could  de- 
serve the  public  applause,  must  have  surpassed  the 
narrow  measure  of  discretion  and  experience.  A  dis- 
pute had  arisen,  who,  among  the  citizens  of  Mecca, 
was  entitled  to  the  prize  of  generosity  ;  and  a  succes- 
sive application  was  made  to  the  three  who  were 
deemed  most  worthy  of  the  trial.  Abdallah,  the  son 
of  Abbas,  bad  undertaken  a  distant  journey,  and  his 
foot  was  in  the  stirrup  w  hen  be  heard  fhe  voice  of  a 
suppliant,  "  O  son  of  the  uncle  of  the  apostle  of  God, 
I  am  a  traveller,  and  in  distress!"  He  instantly  dis- 
mounted, to  present  the  pilgrim  with  his  camel,  her 
rich  caparison,  and  a  purse  of  four  thousand  pieces  of 
gold,  excepting  only  the  sword,  either  for  its  intrinsic 
value,  or  as  the  gift  of  an  honoured  kinsman.  The 
servant  of  Kais  informed  the  second  suppliant  that  his 
master  was  asleep;  but  he  immediately  added,  "  Here 
is  a  purse  of  seven  thousand  pieces  of  gold,  (it  is  all 
we  have  in  the  house,)  and  here  is  an  order,  that  will 
entitle  you  to  a  camel  and  a  slave  :"  the  master,  as 
soon  as  he  awoke,  praised  and  enfranchised  bis  faith- 
ful steward  with  a  gentle  reproof,  that  bv  respecting 
his  slumbers  he  had  stinted  his  bounty.  The  third  of 
these  heroes,  the  blind  Arabah,  at  the  hour  of  prayer, 
was  supporting  his  steps  on  the  shoulders  of  two 
slaves.    "  Alas  !"  he  replied,  "  my  coffers  are  empty  ! 

lated.to  prove  the  natural  sagacity  of  the  Arabs.  (D'Herbelot,  Bibliol. 
Orient,  p.  120,  121.  Gagnier,  Vie  de  Mahomet,  10m.  i.  p.  37—  46.)  but 
D'Arvieux,  or  rather  La  ttoque,  (Voyage  de  Palestine,  p.  S2  )  denies 
the  boasied  superiority  of  the  Bedoweens.  The  one  hundred  and 
sixty-nine  sentences  of  Ali  (translated  lv  Ockley,  London,  1718.) 
afford  a  just  and  favourable  specimen  of  Arabian  wit. 

s  Pocock  (Specimen,  p.  153-1CI.)  and  Casiri  (Bibliot.  Hispano- 
Arabica, torn.  i.  p.  49.  84,  &c.  119.  loin.  ii.  p.  17,  &c.)  speak  of  the 
Arabian  poets  before  Mahomet:  the  seven  poems  of  the  Caaba  have 
been  published  in  English  by  sir  William  Jones  ;  but  his  honourable 
mission  to  India  has  deprived  us  of  his  own  notes,  far  more  interest- 
ing than  the  obscure  and  obsolete  text. 

t  Sale's  Preliminary  Discourse,  p.  29,  30. 
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but  these  you  may  sell ;  if  you  refuse,  I  renounce 
them."  At  these  words,  pushing  away  the  youths, 
he  groped  along  the  wall  with  his  staff.  The  charac- 
ter of  Halem  is  the  perfect  model  of  Arabian  virtue  ;" 
he  was  brave  and  liberal,  an  eloquent  poet,  and  a  suc- 
cessful robber :  forty  camels  were  roasted  at  his  hos- 
pitable feast ;  and  at  the  prayer  of  a  suppliant  enemy, 
he  restored  both  the  captives  and  the  spoil.  The  free- 
dom of  his  countrymen  disdained  the  laws  of  justice: 
they  proudly  indulged  the  spontaneous  impulse  of  pity 
and  benevolence. 

Ancient  idol-        The  religion  of  the  Arabs,1  as  well  as 
auy-  of  the  Indians,  consisted  in  the  worship 

of  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  fixed  stars;  a  primitive 
and  specious  mode  of  superstition.  The  bright  lumi- 
naries of  the  sky  display  the  visible  image  of  the  De- 
ity :  their  number  and  distance  convey  to  a  philoso- 
phic, or  even  a  vulgar,  eye,  the  idea  of  boundless 
space:  the  character  of  eternity  is  marked  on  these 
solid  globes,  that  seem  incapable  of  corruption  or  de- 
cay :  the  regularity  of  their  motions  may  be  ascribed 
to  a  principle  of  reason  or  instinct;  and  their  real  or 
imaginary  influence  encourages  the  vain  belief  that 
the  earth  and  its  inhabitants  are  the  object  of  their 
peculiar  care.  Th°  science  of  astronomy  was  culti- 
vated at  Babylon ;  but  the  school  of  the  Arabs  was  a 
clear  firmament  and  a  naked  plain.  In  their  nocturnal 
marches,  they  steerpd  by  the  guidance  of  the  stars  : 
their  names,  and  order,  and  daily  station,  were  familiar 
to  the  curiosity  and  devotion  of  the  Bedoween;  and 
he  was  taught  by  experience  to  divide  in  twenty-eight 
parts  the  zodiac  <  f  the  moon,  and  to  bless  the  constel- 
lations who  refreshed,  with  salutary  rains,  the  thirst 
of  the  desert.  The  reign  of  the  heavenly  orbs  could 
not  be  extended  beyond  the  visible  sphere;  and  some 
metaphysical  powers  were  necessary  to  sustain  the 
transmigration  of  souls  and  the  resurrection  of  bodies: 
a  camel  was  left  to  perish  on  the  grave,  that  he  might 
serve  his  master  in  another  life;  and  the  invocation  of 
departed  spirits  implies  that  they  were  still  endowed 
with  consciousness  and  power.  I  am  ignorant,  and  I 
am  careless,  of  the  blind  mythology  of  the  barbarians  ; 
of  the  local  deities,  of  the  stars,  the  air,  and  the  earth, 
of  their  sex  or  titles,  t^eir  attributes,  or  subordination. 
Each  tribe,  each  family,  each  independent  warrior, 
created  and  changed  the  rites  and  the  object  of  his 
fantastic  worship;  but  the  nation,  in  every  age,  has 
bowed  to  the  religion,  as  well  as  to  the  language,  of 
The  Caaba  or  Mecca.  The  genuine  antiquity  of  the 
temple  of  Mecca.  Caaba  ascends  heyond  the  christian  rera  : 
in  describing  the  coast  of  the  Red  sea,  the  Greek  his- 
torian Diodorus?  has  remarked,  between  the  Thaumu- 
dites  and  the  Saba?ans,  a  famous  temple,  whose  supe- 
rior sanctity  was  revered  by  all  the  Arabians  :  the  linen 
or  silken  veil,  which  is  annually  renewed  by  the  Turk- 
ish emperor,  was  first  i  ff.  red  bv  a  pious  king  of  the 
Homerites,  who  reigned  seven  hundred  years  before 
the  time  of  Mahomet.1  A  tent,  or  a  cavern,  might 
suffice  for  the  worship  of  the  savages,  but  an  edifice 


»  D"Herbelot,  Bibliot.  Orient,  p.  453.  Gaenier,  Vie  de  Mahomet, 
torn.  iii.  p.  118.  Caab  and  Hesnus  (Pocock,  Specimen,  p.  43.  4G.  48.) 
were  likewise  conspicuous  fur  iheir  liberality;  and  the  latter  is  ele- 
gantly praised  by  an  Arabian  poel :  "  Videbis  eum  cum  accesseris 
exultmtem,  ac  si  dares  illi  quod  ab  illo  petis." 

i  Whatever  can  now  be  known  of  the  idolatry  of  the  ancient  Ara- 
bians, may  be  f  >und  in  Pocock.  (Specimen,  p.  89— 133. 103, 1G4  )  His 
profound  erudition  is  more  clearly  and  concisely  interpreted  by  Sale, 
(Preliminary  Discours0,  p.  14—24  )  and  Assemanni  (Bibliut.  Orient, 
torn.  iv.  p.  .".SO— 590.)  has  added  snme  valuable  remarks. 

y  'I.f-.v  iy.il  ■•!.  \'-e  •  !T»  Af*l'.*  -!<""• 

i!f .  (Diod.ir.  Sicul.  torn.  i.  1.  iii.  p  211.)  The  character  and  posi- 
tion are  so  correctly  apposite,  that  I  am  surprised  how  this  curious 
passage  should  have  been  read  without  notice  or  application.  Yet 
this  famous  temple  had  been  overlooked  by  A?atharcides.  (de  Mari 
Rubro,  p.  58.  in  Hudson,  torn,  i  )  whom  Diod orus  copies  in  the  rest  of 
the  description.  Was  the  Sicilian  more  knowing  than  the  Egyptian  1 
Or  was  the  Caaba  built  bnween  the  years  of  Rome  G30,  and  745,  the 
dates  of  their  respective  histories?  (Dodwell,  in  Dissert,  ad  torn.  i. 
Hudson,  p.  72.  Fabricius,  fiibliot.  Grsec.  lorn.  ii.  p.  770  ) 

z  Pocock,  Specimen,  p.  GO,  61.  From  the  death  of  Mahomet  we 
ascend  to  68,  from  his  birth  to  129,  years,  before  the  christian  aera. 
The  veil  or  curtain,  which  is  now  of  silk  and  gold,  was  no  more  than 
a  piece  of  Egyptian  linen.  (Abulfeda,  in  Tit.  Mohammed,  c.  6.  p.  14.) 


of  stone  and  c'ay  has  been  erected  in  its  place;  and 
the  art  and  power  of  the  monarchs  of  the  east  have 
been  confined  to  the  simplicity  of  the  original  model.* 
A  spacious  portico  includes  the  quadrangle  of  the 
Caaba ;  a  square  chapel,  twenty-four  cubits  long,  twen- 
ty-three broad,  and  twenty-seven  high  :  a  door  and  a 
window  admit  the  light;  the  double  roof  is  supported 
by  three  pillars  of  wood  ;  a  spout  (now  of  gold)  dis- 
charges the  rain-water,  and  the  well  Zemzem  is  pro- 
tected by  a  dome  from  accidental  pollution.  The  tribe 
of  Koreish,  by  fraud  or  force,  had  acquired  the  cus- 
tody of  the  Caaba :  the  sacerdotal  office  devolved 
through  four  lineal  descents  to  the  grandfather  of  Ma- 
homet ;  and  the  family  of  the  Hashemites,  from  whence 
he  sprung,  was  the  most  respectable  and  sacred  in  the 
eyes  of  their  country.b  The  precincts  of  Mecca  en- 
joyed the  rights  of  sanctuary;  and,  in  the  last  month 
of  each  year,  the  city  and  temple  were  crowded  with 
a  long  train  of  pilgrims,  who  presented  their  vows  and 
offerings  in  the  house  of  God.  The  same  rites,  which 
are  now  accomplished  by  the  faithful  mussulman, 
were  invented  and  practised  by  the  superstition  of  the 
idolaters.  At  an  awful  distance  they  cast  away  their 
garments  :  seven  times,  with  hasty  steps,  they  encir- 
cled the  Caaba,  and  kissed  the  black  stone:  seven 
times  they  visited  and  adored  the  adjacent  mountains: 
seven  times  they  threw  stones  into  the  valley  of  Mina  : 
and  the  pilgrimage  was  achieved,  as  at  the  present 
hour,  by  a  sacrifice  of  sheep  and  camels,  and  the  burial 
of  their  hair  and  nails  in  the  consecrated  ground. 
Each  tribe  either  found  or  introduced  in  the  Caaba 
their  domestic  worship:  the  temple  was  adorned,  or 
defiled,  with  three  hundred  and  sixty  idols  of  men, 
eagles,  lions,  and  antelopes  ;  and  most  conspicuous 
was  the  statue  of  Hebal,  of  red  agate,  holding  in  his 
hand  seven  arrows,  without  beads  or  feathers,  Ihe  in- 
struments and  symbols  of  profane  divination.  But 
this  statue  was  a  monument  of  Syrian  arts  :  the  devo- 
tion of  the  ruder  ages  was  content  with  a  pillar  or  a 
tablet :  and  the  rocks  of  the  desert  were  hewn  into 
gods  or  altars,  in  imitation  of  the  black  stone c  of 
Mecca,  which  is  deeply  tainted  with  the  reproach  of 
an  idolatrous  origin.  From  Japan  to  Sacrifices  and 
Peru,  the  use  of  sacrifice  has  univer-  rites, 
sally  prevailed  ;  and  the  votary  has  expressed  his  gra- 
titude, or  fear,  by  destroying,  or  consuming,  in  honour 
of  the  gods,  the  dearest  and  most  precious  of  their 
gifts.  The  life  of  a  man i  is  the  most  precious  obla- 
tion to  deprecate  a  public  calamity  :  the  altars  of  Phoe- 
nicia and  Egypt,  of  Rome  and  Carthage,  have  been 
polluted  with  human  gore:  the  cruel  practice  was  long 
preserved  among  the  Arabs;  in  the  third  century,  a 
boy  was  annually  sacrificed  by  the  tribe  of  the  Duma- 
tians ;  •  and  a  royal  captive  was  piously  slaughtered 
by  the  prince  of  the  Saracens,  the  ally  and  soldier  of 

a  The  original  plan  of  the  Caaba  (which  is  servilely  copied  in 
Sale,  the  Universal  History,  &c.)  was  a  Turkislt  draught,  which  Re- 
land  (de  Religione  MohammedicS,  p.  113—123)  has  corrected  and 
explained  from  the  best  authorities.  For  the  description  and  legend 
of  the  Caaba,  consult  Pocock,  (Specimen,  p.  115—122.)  the  Bibli- 
otheque  Orientale  of  D'Herbelot,  (Caaba, Hagir,  Zemzem,  &c.)  and 
Sale.  (Preliminary  Discourse,  p.  114—122.) 

b  Cosa,  the  fifth  ancestor  of  Mahomet,  must  have  usurped  the  Caa- 
ba,  A.  D.  440;  but  the  story  is  differently  told  by  Jannabi,  (Gagnier, 
Vie  de  Mahomet,  torn.  i.  p.  65—69.)  and  by  Abulfeda,  (in  Vit.  Mohara. 
c.  6.  p.  13.) 

c  In  the  second  century,  Maximus  of  Tyre  attributes  to  the  Arabi 
the  worship  of  a  stone — A*  <i  .01  <rii=vo-i  ,cf  ■ ,  iv-.ui  St  ;v/.  o.£«,  tc  Si 
my  *\/»*  ciff-ee.  Kijz;  *r  rtrg»ym*c^t  (Dissert,  viii.  torn.  i.  p.  142.  edit. 
Reiske)  and  the  reproach  is  furiously  re-ectioed  by  the  christians. 
(Clemens  Alex,  in  Protreptico,  p.  40.  Arnobius  contra  Gentes,  1.  vi. 
p.  246.)  Yet  these  stones  were  no  other  than  the  ^  <>:■-.•.*  of  Syria 
and  Greece,  so  renowned  in  sacred  and  profane  antiquity.  (Euseb. 
Praep.  Evangel.  I  i.  p.  37.  Marsham,  Canon.  Chron.  p.  34—56.) 

<l  The  two  horrid  subjects  of  A»*fo6u*isi  and  lt»i*pS»e-i!»l  are  accu- 
rately discussed  by  the  learned  Sir  John  Marsham.  (Canon.  Chron. 
p.  76 — 73.  301—304.)  Sanchoniatho  derives  the  Phoenician  sacrificed 
from  the  example  of  Chronus;  but  we  are  irnnrant  whether  Chronus 
lived  before,  or  after,  Abraham,  or  indeed  whether  he  lived  at  all. 

e  K».'  .re*  f  S-XI4S  i7uov,  is  the  reproach  of  Porphyry ;  but  he 
likewise  imputes  to  the  Romans  the  same  barbarous  custom,  whichf 
A.  U  C.  657,  had  been  finally  abolished.  Dumaetha,  Daumat  al  Gen- 
dal,  is  noticed  by  Ptolemy,  (Tabul.  p.  37.  Arabia,  p.  9—29.)  and  Abul- 
feda, (p.  57.)  and  may  be  found  in  D'Anville's  maps,  in  the  mid* 
desert  between  Chaibar  and  Tadmor. 
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the  emperor  Justinian.'  A  parent  who  drags  his  son 
to  the  altar,  exhibits  the  most  painful  and  sublime  ef- 
fort of  fanaticism  :  tlie  deed,  or  the  inteniion,  was  sanc- 
tified by  the  example  of  saints  and  heroes  ;  and  the 
father  of  Mahomet  himself  was  devoted  by  a  rash 
vow,  and  hardly  ransomed  for  the  equivalent  of  a  hun- 
dred camels.  In  the  time  of  ignorance,  the  Arabs, 
like  the  Jews  and  Egyptians,  abstained  from  the  taste 
of  swine's  flesh  they  circumcised  h  their  children  at 
the  age  of  puberty  :  the  same  customs,  without  the 
censure  or  the  precept  of  the  Koran,  have  been  silently 
transmitted  to  their  posterity  and  proselytes.  It  has 
been  sagaciously  conjectured,  that  the  artful  legislator 
indulged  the  stubborn  prejudices  of  his  countrymen. 
It  is  more  simple  to  believe  that  he  adhered  to  the 
habits  and  opinions  of  his  youth,  without  foreseeing 
that  a  practice  congenial  to  the  climate  of  Mecca, 
might  become  useless  or  inconvenient  on  the  banks  of 
the  Danube  or  the  Volga. 

Introduction  of  Arabia  was  free  :  the  adjacent  king- 
the  Sabians.  doms  were  shaken  by  the  storms  of  con- 
quest and  tyranny,  and  the  persecuted  sects  fled  to 
the  happy  land  where  they  might  profess  what  they 
thought,  and  practise  what  they  professed.  The  re- 
ligions of  the  Sabians  and  Magians,  of  the  Jews  and 
christians,  were  disseminated  from  the  Persian  gulf  to 
the  Red  sea.  In  a  remote  period  of  antiquity,  Sabian- 
ism  was  diffused  over  Asia  by  the  science  of  the  Chal- 
deans'  and  the  arms  of  the  Assyrians.  From  the 
observations  of  two  thousand  years,  the  priests  and 
astronomers  of  Babylon  k  deduced  the  e  ternal  laws  of 
nature  and  providence.  They  adored  the  seven  gods, 
or  angels,  who  directed  the  course  of  the  seven  planets, 
and  shed  their  irresistible  influence  on  the  earth.  The 
attributes  of  the  seven  planets,  with  the  twelve  signs 
of  the  zodiac,  and  ihe  twenty-four  constellations  of  the 
northern  and  southern  hemisphere,  were  represented 
by  images  and  talismans  ;  the  seven  days  of  the  week 
were  dedicated  to  their  respective  deities:  the  Sabians 
prayed  thrice  each  day  ;  and  the  temple  of  the  moon 
at  Haran  was  the  term  of  their  pilgrimage.1  But  the 
flexible  genius  of  their  faith  was  always  ready  either 
to  teach  or  to  learn  :  in  the  tradition  of  the  creation, 
the  deluge,  and  the  patriarchs,  they  held  a  singular 
agreement  with  their  Jewish  captives  ;  they  appealed 
to  the  secret  books  of  Adam,  Seth,  and  Enoch;  and 
a  slight  infusion  of  the  gospel  has  transformed  the 
last  remnant  of  the  polytheists  into  the  christians  of 
St.  John,  in  the  territory  of  Bassora.m  The  altars  of 
Babylon  were  overturned  by  the  Magians  ;  but  the 


f  Procopius,  (ile  Bell.  Persico,  1.  i.  c.  28.)  Evagrius,  (1.  vi.  c.  21.)  and 
Pocock,  (Specimen,  p.  72.  86.)  attest  the  human  sacrifices  of  the 
Arabs  in  the  sixth  century.  The  danger  and  escape  of  Abdallah,  is 
a  tradition  rather  than  a  fact.  (Gasnier,  Vie  de  Mahomet,  torn.  i.  p. 
82-84.) 

e  Suillis  carnibus  abstinent,  says  Solinus,  (Polyhistor.  c.  33.)  who 
copies  Pliny  (1.  viii.  c.  68.)  in  the  strange  supposition,  that  hogs  can- 
not live  in  Arabia.  The  Egyptians  were  actuated  by  a  natural  and 
superstitious  horror  for  that  unclean  beast.  (Marsham,  Canon,  p.  205.) 
I  lie  old  Arabians  likewise  practised,  post  coitum,  the  rile  of  ablu- 
tion, (Herodot.  1.  i.  c.  80.)  which  is  sanctified  bv  the  Mahometan  law. 
(Keland,  p.  75,  &c.  Chardin,  or  rather  the  Mollah  of  Shah  Abbas, 
lorn.  iv.  p.  71,  ice.) 

h  The  Mahometan  doctors  are  not  fond  of  the  subject;  yet  they 
hold  circumcision  necessary  to  salvation,  and  even  pretend  that  Ma- 
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i  Diodorus 
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of  reason,  sir 
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k  Simplicius,  (wh 


uslv  born  without  a  foreskin.  (Pocock,  Specimen, 
Preliminary  Discourse,  p.  106,  107.) 
s  (lorn.  i.  1.  ii.  p.  142—14."..)  has  cast  on  their  reli- 
superficial  glance  of  a  Greek.  Their  astronomy 
aluable;  they  had  looked  through  the  telescope 
y  could  doubt  whether  the  son  were  in  the  lutm- 
ir  of  the  fixed  stars. 

Itiotes  Porphyry,)  de  Ccelo,  1.  ii.  com.  xlvi.  p, 


123.  lin.  IS.  apud  Marsham,  Canon.  Chron.  p.  474.  who  doubts  the 
[fact,  becaus'  it  is  adverse  to  his  systems.  The  earliest  date  of  the 
I  Chaldean  observations  Is  the  year  2234  before  Christ.  After  the  con 
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by  Alexander,  they  were  communicated,  at  the  re- 
to  the  astronomer  Hipparchus.  What  a  moment 
:ience ! 

imen,  p.  133— 146  )  Hottinger,  (Hist.  Orient,  p. 
(de  Keligione  Vet.  Persarum,  p.  124.  12-,  &c.) 
p.  723,  726.)  and  Sale,  (Preliminary  Discourse,  p. 
ite  than  gratify  our  curiosity,  and  the  last  of  these 
Sabianism  with  the  primitive  religion  of  the  Arabs', 
lies  de  le  Tigre,  p.  130— 147  )  will  fix  the  po- 
lilion  of  these  ambiguous  christians ;  Assemannus  (Bibliol.  Oriental, 
torn.  iv.  p.  607—  61 1.)  may  explain  their  tenets.    But  it  is  a  slippery 


The  Jews. 


injuries  of  the  Sabians  were  revenged  by  ThR  Ma(,iana 
the  sword  of  Alexander  ;  Persia  groaned  '  c 
above  five  hundred  years  under  a  foreign  yoke;  and  the 
purest  disciples  of  Zoroaster  escaped  from  the  conta- 
gion of  idolatry,  and  breathed  with  their  adversaries 
the  freedom  of  the  desert."  Seven  hun- 
dred years  before  the  death  of  Mahomet, 
the  Jews  were  settled  in  Arabia:  and  a  far  greater 
multitude  was  expelled  from  the  holy  land  in  the  w  ars 
of  Titus  and  Hadrian.  The  industrious  exiles  aspired 
to  liberty  and  power :  they  erected  synagogues  in  the 
cities,  and  castles  in  the  wilderness,  and  their  Gentile 
converts  were  confounded  with  the  children  of  Israel, 
whom  they  resembled  in  the  outward  mark  of  cir- 
cumcision.   The  christian  missionaries  _L  ... 

.  .  r  ,      The  christians, 

were  still  more  active  and  successful  : 

the  catholics  asserted  their  universal  reign  ;  the  sects 
whom  they  oppressed  successively  retired  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  Roman  empire;  the  Marcionites  and  the 
Manichaeans  dispersed  their  phantaatic  opinions  and 
apocryphal  gospels;  the  churches  of  Yemen,  and  the 
princes  of  Hira  and  Gassan,  were  instructed  in  a  purer 
creed  by  the  Jacobite  and  Nestorian  bishops.0  The 
liberty  of  choice  was  presented  to  the  tribes:  each 
Arab  was  free  to  elect  or  to  compose  his  private  reli- 
gion :  and  the  rude  superstition  of  bis  house  was  min- 
gled with  the  sublime  theology  of  saints  and  philoso- 
phers. A  fundamental  article  of  faith  was  inculcated 
by  the  consent  of  the  learned  strangers  ;  the  existence 
of  one  supreme  God,  who  is  exalted  above  the  powers 
of  heaven  and  earth,  but  who  has  often  revealed  him- 
self to  mankind  by  the  ministry  of  his  angels  and 
prophets,  and  whose  grace  or  justice  has  interrupted, 
by  seasonable  miracles,  the  order  of  nature.  The  most 
rational  of  the  Arabs  acknowledged  his  pow  er,  though 
they  neglected  his  worship ;  p  and  it  was  habit  rather 
than  conviction  that  still  attached  them  to  the  relics  of 
idolatry.  The  Jews  and  christians  were  the  people 
of  the  book;  the  Bible  was  already  translated  into  the 
Arabic  language,*!  and  the  volume  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment was  accepted  by  the  concord  of  these  implacable 
enemies.  In  the  story  of  the  Hebrew  patriarchs,  the 
Arabs  were  pleased  to  discover  the  fathers  of  their 
nation.  They  applauded  the  birth  and  promises  of  Is- 
mael ;  revered  the  faith  and  virtue  of  Abraham  ;  traced 
his  pedigree  and  their  own  to  the  creation  of  the  first 
man,  and  imbibed  with  equal  credulity  the  prodigies 
of  the  holy  text,  and  the  dreams  and  traditions  of  the 
Jewish  rabbis. 

The  base  and  plebeian  origin  of  Ma-  Binh  and  educa. 
hornet  is  an  unskilful  calumny  of  the  tion  of  Mahomet, 
christians,'  who  exalted  instead  of  de-  A.D. 569— 609. 
grading  the  merit  of  their  adversary.  His  descent 
from  Ismae]  was  a  national  privilege  or  fable;  but  if 
the  first  steps  of  the  pedigree1  are  dark  and  doubtful, 

task  to  ascertain  the  creed  of  an  ignorant  people,  afraid  and  ashamed 
to  disclose  their  secret  traditions." 

n  The  Magi  were  fixed  in  Ihe  province  of  Bahrein,  (Gairnier,  Vie 
de  Mahomet,  torn.  iii.  p.  114.)  and  mingled  with  the  old  Arabians. 
(Pocock,  Specimen,  p.  146— 150  ) 

o  The  stale  of  the  Jews  and  christians  in  Arabia  is  described  by 
Pocock  from  Sharesiant,  &c.  (Specimen,  p.  60.  134.  &r.)  Hooinser, 
(Hist.  Orient,  p.  212-238.)  D'Herbelot,  (Bibliol.  Orient,  p. 474— 476.) 
Basnage,  (Hist,  des  Juifs,  torn.  vii.  p.  185.  lorn.  viii.  p.  280.)  and  Sale. 
(Preliminary  Discourse,  p.  22,  &c.  33,  Acc.) 

p  In  their  offerings  it  was  a  maxim  to  defraud  God  for  the  profit  of 
the  idol,  not  a  mere  potent,  but  a  more  irritable,  patron.  (Pocock, 
Specimen,  p.  108,  109.) 

q  Our  versions  now  extant,  whether  Jewish  or  christian,  appear 
more  recent  than  ihe  Koran ;  but  the  existence  of  a  priur  translation 
may  be  fairly  inferred,— 1.  From  Ihe  perpetual  practice  of  the  syna- 
gogue, of  expounding  Ihe  Hebrew  lesson  by  a  paraphrase  in  the  vul- 
gar tongue  of  the  country.  2.  From  the  analogy  of  the  Armenian, 
Persian,  ^thiopic  versions,  expressly  quoted  by'lho  fathers  of  the 
fifth  century,  who  assert  that  the  Scriptures  were  translated  into  all 
the  barbaric  languages.  (Walton,  Prolegomena  ad  Biblia  Polyglot, 
p.  34.  93—97.  Simeon,  Hist.  Critique  du  V.  et  du  N.  Testament!  iom. 
i.  p.  180,  181.  2S2— 230.  293.  30.3,  306.  torn.  iv.  p.  206.) 

r  In  eo  conveniunt  oninis,  ut  plebeio  vilique  nenere  orium.  &c 
(Hottinger,  Hist.  Ori,  nt.  p.  136.)  Yet  Theophanes,  the  most  ancient 
of  the  Ureeks,  and  the  father  of  many  a  lie,  confesses  that  ."Mahomet 
was  of  the  race  of  Ismael,  t*  ;1>iaai»i;j  ;«*.>•-.  (Chronograph, 
p.  277.) 

s  Abulfeda  (in  Vit.  Mohammed,  c.  1,  2.)  and  Gagnier  (Vie  de  Ma- 
homet, p.  25  — 27.)  describe  the  popular  and  approved  genealogy  of 
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he  could  produce  many  generations  of  pure  and  genu- 
ine nobility  :  he  sprung  from  the  tribe  of  Koreisli  and 
the  family  of  Hashem,  the  most  illustrious  of  the 
Arabs,  the  princes  of  Mecca,  and  the  hereditary  guar- 
dians of  the  Caaba.  The  grandfather  of  Mahomet  was 
Abdol  Motalleb,  the  son  of  Hashem,  a  wealthy  and 
generous  citizen,  who  relieved  the  distress  of  famine 
with  the  supplies  of  commerce.  Mecca,  which  had 
been  fed  by  the  liberality  of  the  lather,  was  saved 
by  the  courage  of  the  son.  The  kingdom  of  Yemen 
was  subject  to  the  christian  princes  of  Abyssinia;  their 
vassal  Abrahah  was  provoked  by  an  insult  to  avenge 
the  honour  of  the  cross;  and  the  holy  city  was  inves- 
ted by  a  train  of  elephants,  and  an  army  of  Africans. 
A  treaty  was  proposed  ;  and,  in  the  first  audience,  the 
grandfather  of  Mahomet  demanded  the  restitution  of 
his  cattle.  "And  why,"  said  Abrahah,  "do  you  not 
rather  implore  my  clemency  in  favour  of  your  temple, 
which  I  have  threatened  to  destroy  ?"  "  Because," 
replied  the  intrepid  chief,  "  the  cattle  is  my  own  ;  the 
Caaba  belongs  to  the  gods,  and  they  will  defend  their 
house  from  ii  jury  and  sacrilege."  The  want  of  pro- 
visions, or  the  valour  of  the  Koreish,  compelled  the 
Abyssinians  to  a  disgraceful  retreat :  their  discomfiture 
has  been  adorned  with  a  miracnlus  flight  of  birds,  who 
Deliverance  of  showered  down  stones  on  the  heads  of 
Mecca.  the  infidels;  and  the  deliverance  was  long 
commemorated  by  the  aera  of  the  elephant.'  The  glory 
of  Abdol  Motalled  was  crowned  with  domestic  happi- 
ness, his  life  was  prolonged  to  the  age  of  one  hundred 
and  ten  years,  and  he  became  the  father  of  six  daugh- 
ters and  thirteen  sons.  His  best  beloved  Abdallah 
was  the  most  beautiful  and  modest  of  the  Arabian 
youth  ;  and  in  the  first  night,  when  he  consummated  his 
marriagj  with  Amina,  of  the  noble  race  of  the  Zah- 
Tites,  two  hundred  virgins  are  said  to  have  expired  of 
jealousy  and  despair.  Mahomet,  or  more  properly 
Mohammed,  the  only  son  of  Abdallah  and  Amina,  was 
born  at  Mecca,  lour  years  after  the  death  of  Justinian, 
and  two  months  after  the  defeat  of  the  Abyssinians"  i 
whose  victory  would  have  introduced  into  the  Caaba  i 
the  religion  of  the  christians.  In  his  early  infancy, 
he  was  deprived  of  his  father,  his  mother,  and  his 
grandfather;  his  uncles  were  strong  and  numerous; 
and  in  the  division  of  the  inheritance,  the  orphan's 
share  was  reduced  to  five  camels  and  an  ^Ethiopian 
maid-snrvant.  At  home  and  abroad,  in  peace  and  war, 
Abu  Ta'eb,  the  most  respectable  of  his  uncles,  was 
the  guide  and  guardian  of  his  youth  ;  in  his  twenty- 
fifth  yeaT,  he  eniered  into  the  service  of  Cadijah,  a  rich 
and  noble  widow  of  Mecca,  who  soon  rewarded  his 
fidelity  with  the  gift  of  her  hand  and  fortune.  The 
marriage  contract,  in  the  simple  style  of  antiquity,  re- 
cites the  mutual  love  of  Mahomet  and  Cadijah  ;  de- 

the  prophet.  At  Mecca,  I  would  not  dispute  its  authenticity:  at 
Lausanne,  I  will  venture  to  observe,  1.  That  from  Ismael  to  Maho- 
met, a  period  of  2500  years,  they  reckon  thirty,  instead  of  seventy- 
five,  generations.  2.  That  the  modern  Bedoweens  are  ignorant  of  ; 
their  history,  anil  careless  of  their  pedigree.  (Voyage  de  d'Arvieux, 
p.  100. 103.) 

t  The  seed  of  this  history,  or  fable,  is  contained  in  the  hundred 
and  fifth  chapter  of  the  Koran;  and  Gagnier  (in  Prefat.  ad  Vit. 
Moham.  p.  18,  &c.)  has  translated  the  historical  narrative  of  Abulfe- 
da,  which  mav  be  illustrated  from  D'Herbeloi  (Bibliot.  Orieutale,  p. 
12.)  and  Pocock.  (Specimen,  p.  64.)  Prideaux  Life  of  Mahomet,  p. 
48.)  calls  it  a  lie  of  the  coinage  of  Mahomet;  but  Sale,  Koran,  p. 
501—503.)  who  is  half  a  tnussulman,  attacks  the  inconsistent  faith  of 
the  doctor  for  believing  the  miracles  of  the  Delphic  Apollo.  Maracci 
(Alcoran,  torn,  i  part  ii.  p.  14.  torn.  ii.  p  823.)  ascribes  the  miracle  to 
the  devil,  and  extorts  from  the  Mahometans  the  confession,  that  God 
would  not  have  defended  against  the  christians  the  idols  of  the  Caaba. 

u  The  safest  aeras  of  Abulfeda,  (in  Vit.  c.  i.  p.  2.)  of  Alexander,  or 
the  Greeks,  BS2,  of  Bocht  Naser,  or  Nabonasser,  1316,  equally  lead  us 
to  the  year  569.  The  old  Arabian  calendar  is  loo  dark  and  uncertain 
to  support  the  Benedictines,  (An  de  verifier  les  Dales,  p.  15.)  who, 
from  the  day  of  the  month  and  week,  deduce  a  new  mode  of  calcu- 
lation, and  remove  the  binh  of  Mahomet  to  the  year  of  Christ  570, 
the  li  th  of  November.  Vet  this  date  would  agree  with  ihe  yeai  8S2 
of  the  Greeks,  which  is  assigned  by  Elmacin  (Hist.  Saracen,  p.  5.) 
and  Abulpharagius.  (Dynast,  p.  101.  and  Errata  Pocock's  version.) 
While  we  refine  our  chronology,  it  is  possible  that  the  illiterate  pro- , 
phet  was  Ignorant  of  his  own  age.* 


*  Some  learr-ed  men  among  Ihe  modcn.s  date  the  birth  of  Mihotnet  in  the  ; 
christian  en.  (Mtommftfli  Reiiji^n,  ic.  v?n  Cludius,  p.  2i ) — G. 
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scribes  him  as  the  most  accomplished  of  the  tribe  of 
Koreish  ;  and  stipulates  a  dowry  of  twelve  ounces  of 
gold  and  twenty  camels,  which  was  supplied  by  the 
liberality  of  his  uncle."  By  this  alliance,  the  son  of 
Abdallah  was  restored  to  the  station  of  his  ancestors; 
and  the  judicious  matron  was  content  with  his  domes- 
tic virtues,  till,  in  the  fortieth  year  of  his  age,1  he 
assumed  the  title  of  a  prophet,  and  proclaimed  the 
religion  of  the  Koran. 

According  to  the  tradition  of  his  com-  Qualificationsof 
panions,  Mahomet1  was  distinguished  the  prophet, 
by  the  beauty  of  his  person,  an  outward  gift  which  is 
seldom  despised,  except  by  those  to  whom  it  has  been 
refused.  Before  he  spoke,  the  orator  engaged  on  his 
side  the  affections  of  a  public  or  private  audience. 
They  applauded  his  commanding  presence,  his  majes- 
tic aspect,  his  piercing  eye,  his  gracious  smile,  his 
flowing  beard,  his  countenance  that  painted  every  sen- 
sation of  the  soul,  and  his  gestures  that  enforced  each 
expression  of  the  tongue.  In  the  familiar  offices  of 
life  he  scrupulously  adhered  to  the  grave  and  ceremo- 
nious politeness  of  his  country  :  his  respectful  atten- 
tion to  the  rich  and  powerful  was  dignified  by  his 
condescension  and  affability  to  the  poorest  citizens  of 
Mecca:  the  frankness- of  his  manner  concealed  the 
artifice  of  his  views;  and  the  habits  of  courtesy  were 
imputed  to  personal  friendship  or  universal  benevo- 
lence. His  memory  was  capacious  and  retentive,  his 
w  it  easy  and  social,  his  imagination  sublime,  his  judg- 
ment clear,  rapid,  and  decisive.  He  possessed  the 
courage  both  of  thought  and  action ;  and,  although  his 
designs  might  gradually  expand  with  his  success,  the 
first  idea  which  he  entertained  of  his  divine  mission 
bears  the  stamp  of  an  original  and  superior  genius. 
The  son  of  Abdallah  was  educated  in  the  bo«om  of  the 
noblest  race,  in  the  use  of  the  purest  dialect  of  Arabia; 
and  the  fluency  of  his  speech  was  corrected  and  en- 
hanced by  the  practice  of  discreet  and  seasonable 
silence.  With  these  powers  of  eloquence,  Mahomet 
was  an  illiterate  barbarian  :  his  youth  had  never  been 
instructed  in  the  arts  of  reading  and  writing  ;a  the 
common  ignorance  exempted  him  from  shame  or  re- 
proach, but  he  was  reduced  to  a  narrow  circle  of  exis- 
tence, and  deprived  of  those  faithful  mirrors,  which 
reflect  to  our  mind  the  minds  of  sages  and  heroes. 
Yet  the  book  of  nature  and  of  man  was  open  to  his 
view  :  and  some  fancy  has  been  indulged  in  the  poli- 
tical and  philosophical  observations  which  are  ascribed 

x  I  copy  the  honourable  testimony  of  Abu  Taleb  to  his  family  and 
nephew.    Laos  Dei.  qui  nos  a  stirpe  Artrahami,  et  semine  Isrnaelis  i 
conslituit,  et  nobis  regionem  sacram  dedit,  el  m»s  judices  hominibug  I 
statuit.  Porro  Mohammed  filius  Abdallahi  nepoiis  mei  (.nepos  mens) 
quo  cum  ex  aequo  librabilur  e  Korashidis  quispiam  cui  Don  praepon- 
deraturus  est,  bonitate  el  excellentia,  et  inlellectu  et  gloria,  et  accu-  < 
mine,  eisi  opum  inops  fueril,  (el  certe  opes  umbra  transiens  sunt  et 
depositum  quod  reddi  debet.)  desiderio  Chadijae  filiae  Chowailedi 
lenetur,  el  ilia  vicissim  ipsius  quicquid  autem  doiis  vice  pelieritis, . 
eso  in  me  suscipiam.  (Pocock,  Specimen  e  septimd  parte  iibri  Ebn 
Haniduni.) 

y  The  private  life  of  Mahomet,  from  his  binh  to  his  mission,  is 
preserved  by  Abulfeda,  (in  Vit.  c.  3— 7  )  and  the  Arabian  writers  of  ' 
genuine  or  apocryphal  note,  who  are  alleged  by  Hottinser,  (Hist. 
Orient,  p.  204—211.)  Maracci,  (torn.  i.  p.  10— 14.)  and  Gagnier.  (Vie 
de  Mahomel,  torn.  i.  p.  97—134.) 

z  Abulfeda,  in  Vil.  c.  Ixv.  Ixvi.  Gagnier,  Vie  de  Mahomet,  torn.  iii. 
p.  272—289.  The  besi  traditions  of  the  person  and  conversation  of 
Ihe  prophet  are  derived  from  Ayesha,  Ali,  and  Abu  Horaira,  (Gagnier, 
torn.  ii.  p.  267.  Ockley's  His:,  of  ihe  Saracens,  vol.  ii.  p.  149  )sur- 
named  the  Father  of  a  Cat,  who  died  in  the  year  59  of  the  Hegira. 

a  Those  who  believe  that  Mahomel  could  read  or  write,  are  inca- 
pable of  reading  what  is  written,  wiih  another  pen,  in  the  Surais,or 
Chapters  of  the  Koran,  vii.  xxix.  xevj.  These  lexis,  and  the  tradition 
of  the  Sonna,  are  admitted,  without  doubt,  by  Abulfeda,  (in  Vit.  C 
vii  )  Gagnier,  (Not.  ad  Abulfed.  p.  15.)  Pocock,  (Specimen,  p.  151.) 
Reland,(de  Keligione  Mohammedica,  p.  236.)  and  Sale.  (Preliminary 
Discourse,  p.  42.)  Mr.  White,  almost  alone,  denies  the  ignorance, 
to  accuse  the  imposture,  of  the  prophet.  His  arguments  are  far  from 
satisfactory.  Two  short  trading  journeys  to  the  fairs  of  Syri  i,  were 
surely  not  sufficient  to  infuse  a  science  so  rare  among  the  citizens 
of  Mecca:  it  was  not  in  the  cool  deliberate  act  of  a  treaty,  that  M«- 
homol  would  have  dropped  the  mask  ;  nor  can  any  conclusion  be 
drawn  from  the  words  of  disease  and  delirium.  The  lettered  youlh, 
before  he  aspired  to  Ihe  prophetic  character,  must  have  often  exer- 
cised, in  private  life,  the  arts  of  reading  and  writing;  and  his  first 
converts,  of  his  own  family,  would  have  Deen  ihe  firsi  to  delect  and 
upbraid  his  scandalous  hypocrisy.  (White's  Sermon3,  p  203, 30*. 
Notes,  p.  xxxvi. -xxxviii.) 
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to  the  Arabian  traveller.*  He  compares  the  nations 
and  the  religions  of  the  earth;  discovers  the  weakness 
of  the  Persian  and  Roman  monarchies;  beholds,  with 
pity  and  indignation,  the  degeneracy  cf  the  times  ;  and 
resolves  to  unite,  under  one  God  and  one  king;,  the 
invincible  spirit  and  primitive  virtues  of  the  Arabs. 
Our  more  accurate  inquiry  will  suggest,  that  instead  of 
visiting  'he  courts,  the  camps,  the  temples  of  the  eest, 
the  two  journeys  of  Mahomet  into  Syria  were  confined 
to  the  faiis  of  Bostra  and  Damascus:  that  he  was  only 
thirteen  years  of  age  when  he  accompanied  ihe  cara- 
van of  his  uncle;  and  that  his  duty  compelled  him  to 
return  as  soon  as  he  had  disposed  ol  the  merchandise 
of  Cadijah.  In  these  hasty  and  superficial  excursions, 
the  eye  of  genius  might  discern  some  objects  invisible 
to  his  grosser  companions  ;  some  seeds  of  knowledge 
might  he  cast  upon  a  fruitful  soil;  but  his  ignorance 
of  the  Syriac  language  must  have  checked  his  curi- 
osity; and  1  cannot  perceive,  in  the  life  or  writings  of 
Mahomet,  that  his  prospect  was  far  extended  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  Arabian  world.  From  every  region 
of  that  solitary  world,  the  pilgrims  of  Mecca  were  an- 
nually assembled,  by  the  calls  of  devotion  and  com- 
merce: in  the  free  concourse  of  multitudes,  a  simple 
citizen,  in  his  native  tongue,  might  study  the  political 
state  and  character  of  the  tnbe-s,  the  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  the  Jews  and  christians.  Some  useful  stran- 
gers might  be  tempted,  or  forced,  to  implore  the 
rights  of  hospitality;  and  the  enemies  of  Mahomet 
have  named  the  Jew,  the  Persian,  and  the  Syrian 
monk,  whom  they  accuse  of  lending  their  secret  aid 
to  the  composition  of  the  Koran. c  Conversation  en- 
riches the  understanding,  but  solitude  is  the  school  of 
genius  ;  and  the  uniformity  of  a  work  denotes  the  hand 
of  a  single  artist.  From  his  earliest  youth  Mahomet 
was  addicted  to  religious  contemplation:  each  year, 
during  the  month  of  Ramadan,  he  withdrew  from  the 
world,  and  from  the  arms  of  Cadijah  :  in  the  cave  of 
Hera,  three  miles  from  Mecca/  he  consulted  the  spirit 
of  fraud  or  enthusiasm,  w  hose  abode  is  not  in  the  hea- 
vens, but  in  the  mind  of  the  prophet.  The  faith  which, 
under  the  name  of  Islam,  lie  preached  to  his  family  and 
nation,  is  compounded  of  an  eternal  truth,  and  a  neces- 
sary fiction,  That  there  is  only  one  God,  and  that 
Mahomet  is  the  apostle  of  God. 

It  is  the  boast  of  the  Jewish  apolo- 
gists, that  while  the  learned  nations  of 
antiquity  were  deluded  by  the  fables  of  polytheism, 
their  simple  ancestors  of  Palestine  preserved  the  know- 
ledge and  worship  of  the  true  God.  The  moral  attri- 
butes of  Jehovah  may  not  easily  he  reconciled  with 
the  standard  of  human  virtue:  his  metaphysical  quali- 
ties are  darkly  expressed  ;  hut  each  page  of  the  penta- 
teuch  and  the  prophets  is  an  evidence  of  his  power: 
the  unity  of  his  name  is  inscribed  on  the  first  table 
of  the  law;  and  bis  sanctuary  was  never  defiled  by 
any  visible  image  of  the  invisible  essence.  After  the 
ruin  of  the  temple,  the  faith  of  the  Hebrew  exiles 
was  purified,  fixed,  and  enlightened,  by  the  spiritual 
devotion  of  the  synagogue;  and  the  authority  of  Ma- 
homet will  not  justify  his  perpetual  reproach,  that 
the  Jews  of  Mecca  or  Medina  adored  Ezra  as  the  son 
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of  Gnd.e  But  the  children  of  Israel  had  ceased  to 
be  a  people;  and  the  religions  of  the  world  were 
guilty,  at  least  in  the  eyes  of  the  prophet,  of  giving 
sons,  or  daughters,  or  companions,  to  the  surpreine 
God.  In  the  rude  idolatry  of  the  Arabs,  the  crime  is 
manifest  and  audacious:  the  Sabians  are  poorly  ex- 
cused by  the  pre-eminence  of  the  first  planet,  or  in- 
telligence, in  their  celestial  hierarchy;  and  in  the 
Magian  system  the  conflict  of  the  two  principles  be- 
trays the  imperfection  of  the  conqueror.  The  chris- 
tians of  the  seventh  century  had  insensibly  relapsed 
into  a  semblance  of  paganism  :  their  public  and  pri- 
vate vows  were  addressed  to  the  relics  and  images 
that  disgraced  the  temples  of  the  east:  the  throne  of 
the  Almighty  was  darkened  by  a  cloud  of  martyrs, 
and  saints,  and  angels,  the  objects  of  popular  venera- 
tion ;  and  the  Collyridian  heretics,  who  flourished  in 
the  fruitful  soil  of  Arabia,  invested  the  Virgin  Mary 
with  the  name  and  honours  of  a  goddess.'  The  mys- 
teries of  the  Trinity  and  Incarnation  appear  to  con- 
tradict the  principle  of  the  divine  unity.  In  their 
obvious  sense,  they  introduce  three  equal  deities,  and 
transform  the  man  Jesus  into  the  substance  <f  the 
son  of  God:*  an  orthodox  commentary  will  satisfy 
only  a  believing  mind  :  intemperate  curiosity  and  zeal 
had  torn  the  veil  of  the  sanctuary;  and  each  of  the 
oriental  sects  was  eager  to  confess  that  all,  except 
themselves,  deserved  the  reproach  of  idolatry  and 
polytheism*  The  creed  of  Mahomet  is  free  from  sus- 
picion or  ambiguity;  and  the  Koran  is  a  glorious  tes- 
timony to  the  unity  of  God.  The  prophet  of  Mecca 
rejected  the  worship  of  idols  and  men,  of  stars  and 
planets,  on  the  rational  principle  that  whatever  rises 
must  set,  that  whatever  is  born  must  die,  that  what- 
ever is  corruptible  must  decay  and  perish.*1  In  the 
Author  of  the  universe,  his  rational  enthusiasm  con- 
fessed and  adored  an  infinite  and  eternal  being,  with- 
out form  or  place,  without  issue  or  similitude,  present 
to  our  most  secret  thoughts,  existing  by  the  neces- 
sity of  his  own  nature,  and  deriving  from  himself  all 
moral  and  intellectual  perfection.  These  sublime 
truths,  thus  announced  in  the  language  of  the  pn  phet, 1 
are  firmly  held  by  his  disciples,  and  defined  with  me- 
taphysical precision  by  the  interpreters  of  the  Koran. 
|  A  philosophic  theist  might  subscribe  the  popular  creed 
I  of  the  Mahometans:11  a  creed  too  sublime  perhaps 
for  our  present  faculties.  What  object  remains  for 
the  fancy,  or  even  the  understanding,  when  we  have 
abstracted  from  the  unknown  suhstance  all  ideas  of 
time  and  space,  of  motion  and  matter,  of  sensation 
and  reflection  ]  The  first  principle  of  reason  and  reve- 
lation was  confirmed  by  the  voice  of  Mahomet:  bis 
proselytes,  from  India  to  Morocco,  are  distinguished 


b  The  Count  de  Boulainvilliers  (Vie  de  Mahomed,  p.  202— 228.) 
leads  his  Arabian  pupil,  like  the  Teleniachus  of  Fenelon,  or  the 
Cyrus  of  Ramsay.  His  journey  to  the  court  of  Persia  is  probably  a 
fiction;  nor  can  I  trace  the  origin  of  his  exclamalion,  "  Les  Grecs 
sont  pourtant  des  hommes."  The  two  Syrian  journeys  are  expressed 
by  almost  all  the  Arabian  writers,  both  Mahometans  and  christians. 
(Ga<rnier  ad  Abulfid.  p.  10.) 

c  I  am  not  at  leisure  to  pursue  the  fables  or  conjectures  which 
name  the  strangers  accused  or  suspected  by  the  infidels  of  Mecca. 
(Koran,  c.  16.  p.  223.  <T.  35.  p.  297.  with  Sale's  Remarks.  Prideaux's 
Life  of  Mahomet,  p.  22—27.  Gasnier,  Not.  ad  Abulfed.  p.  11.74. 
Maracci,  lorn.  ii.  p.  400.)  Even  Prideaux  has  observed,  that  the 
transaction  must  have  been  secret,  and  that  the  scene  lay  in  the 
heart  of  Arabia. 

J  Abulfeda  in  Vit.  c.  7.  p.  15.  Gagnier,  tom.  j.  p.  133. 135.  The 
situation  of  mount  Hera  is  remarked  by  Abulfeda.  (Geograph.  Arab, 
p.  4.)  Yet  Mahomet  had  never  read  of  the  cave  of  Kgeria,  ubi  noc- 
turnes Nnma  constituebat  amicre,  of  the  Idzean  mount,  where  Minos 
conversed  with  Jove,  dec. 
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e  Koran,  c.  9.  p.  153.  Al  Beidawi,  and  the  other  commentators 
quoted  by  Sale,  adhere  to  the  charge  ;  but  1  do  not  understand  that 
it  is  coloured  by  the  most  obscure  or  absurd  tradition  of  the  Tal- 
mudisis. 

r  Hottinger,  Hist.  Orient,  p.  225—223.  The  Collyridian  heresy  was 
carried  from  Thrace  to  Arabia  by  some  women,  and  ihe  name  was 
borrowed  from  the  xoxxufic,  or  cake,  which  ihey  offered  to  (he  god- 
dess. This  example,  that  of  Beryllus  bishop  of  Bostra,  (Euseb.  Hist. 
Eccles.  1.  vi.  c.  3.)  and  several  others,  may  excuse  the  reproach, 
Arabia  hreresean  ferax. 

g  The  three  gods  in  the  Koran  (c.  4.  p.  81.  c.  5.  p.  92.)  are  obviously 
directed  against  pur  catholic  mystery  :  but  the  Arabic  commentator! 
understand  them  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Virgin  Mary,  an 
heretical  Trinity,  maintained,  as  it  is  said,  by  some  barbarians  al  the 
council  of  Nice.  (Eutych.  Annal.  tom.  i.  p.  440.)  But  the  existence 
of  the  Marianites  is  denipd  by  the  candid  Beausobre  :  (Hist,  de 
Manicbeisme,  torn.  i.  p.  532.)  and  he  derives  the  mistake  from  the 
word  RouaJi,  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  in  some  oriental  tongues  is  of 
the  feminine  gender,  and  is  figuratively  styled  the  mother  of  Christ 
in  the  gospel  of  the  Nazarines. 

h  This  train  of  thought  is  philosophically  exemplified  in  the  cha- 
racter of  Abraham,  who  opposed  in  Chaldaea  the  first  introduction  of 
idolatry.  (Koran,  c.  6.  p.  10G.    D'Herbelot,  Bibliot.  Orient,  p.  13.) 

i  See  the  Koran,  particularly  the  second,  (p.  .30.)  the  fifty-seventh, 
(p.  437.)  the  fifiy-eighlh,  (p.  441.)  chapters,  which  proclaim  the  om- 
nipotence of  the  Creator. 
|     k  The  most  orthodox  creeds  are  translated  by  Pocock,  (Specimen, 
;  p.  274.  284  —292.)  Ockley,  (Hist,  of  the  Saracens,  vol.  ii.  p.  Ixxxii.— 
I  xcv.)  Reland,  (de  Religion.  Moham.  1.  i.  p.  7— 13.)  and  Chardin. 
!  (Voyages  en  Perse,  loin.  iv.  p.  4—28.)   The  great  truth,  that  God  is 
without  similitude,  is  foolishly  criticised  by  Maracci,  (Alcoran,  tom. 
I  i.  part.  iii.  p.  87—94.)  because  he  made  man  after  his  own  image. 
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by  the  name  of  Unitarians!  and  the  danger  of  idolatry 
has  been  prevented  by  the  interdiction  of  images.  The 
doctrine  of  eternal  decrees  and  absolute  predestination 
is  strictly  embraced  by  the  Mahometans;  and  they 
struggle  with  the  common  difficulties,  how  to  reconcile 
the  prescience  of  God  with  the  freedom  and  responsi- 
bility of  man;  how  to  explain  the  permission  of  evil 
under  the  reign  of  infinite  powerand  infinite  goodness. 

Mahomet  the  The  God  of  l,a.tUr<?   hflS  writ'?n  his 

apostle  of  God,  existence  on  all  his  works,  and  his  law 

the'  h?  nets'*  t,IP  neart  °*"  mm'  1  0  iestore  ,ne 
knowledge  of  the  one,  and  the  practice 
of  the  other,  has  been  the  real  or  pretended  aim  of 
the  prophets  of  every  age  :  the  liberality  of  Mahomet 
allowed  to  his  predecessors  the  same  credit  which  he 
claimed  for  himself;  and  the  chain  of  inspiration  was 
prolonged  from  the  fall  of  Adam  to  the  promulgation 
of  the  Koran.1  During  that  period,  some  rays  of  pro- 
phetic light  had  been  imparled  to  one  hundred  and 
twenty-four  thousand  of  the  elect,  discriminated  by 
their  respective  measure  of  virtue  and  grace ;  ihree 
hundred  and  thirteen  apostles  were  sent  with  a  special 
commission  to  ret-all  their  country  from  idolatry  and 
vice;  one  hundred  and  four  volumes  had  beer,  dictated 
by  the  holy  spirit ;  and  six  legislators  of  transcendent 
brightness  have  announced  to  mankind  the  six  suc- 
cessive revelations  of  various  rites,  but  of  one  immu- 
table religion.  The  authority  and  station  of  Adam, 
Noah,  Abraham,  Moses,  Christ,  and  Mahomet,  rise 
ir,  just  gradation  above  each  other;  but  whosoever  hales 
or  rejects  any  one  of  the  prophets  is  numbered  with 
the  infidels.  The  writings  of  the  patriarchs  were, 
extant  only  in  the  apocryphal  copses  of  the  Greeks  and 
Syrians:™  the  conduct  of  Adam  had  not  entitled  him 
to  the  gratitude  or  respect  of  his  children  ;  the  seven 
precepts  of  Noah  were  observed  by  an  inferior  and 
imperfect  class  of  the  proselytes  of  the  synagogue;" 
and  the  memory  of  Abraham  was  obscurely  revered 
by  the  Sabians  in  his  native  land  of  Chaldsea:  of  the 
myriads  of  prophets,  Moses  and  Christ  alone  lived 
and  reigned  ;  and  the  remnant  of  the  inspired  writings 
was  comprised  in  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
Iblose  tament.    The  miraculous  story  of  Moses 

is  consecrated  and  embellished  in  the 
Koran;0  and  the  captive  Jews  enjoy  the  secret  re- 
venge of  imposing  their  own  belief  on  the  nations 
whose  recent  creeds  they  deride.  For  the  author  of 
Christianity,  the  Mahometans  are  taught  by  the  pro- 
phet to  entertain  a  high  and  mysterious  reverence.' 
Jesus  "  Verily*  Christ  Jesus,  the  son  of  Mary, 
is  the  apostle  of  God,  and  his  word, 
which  he  conveyed  into  Mary,  and  a  Spirit  proceed- 
ing from  him  :  honourable  in  this  world,  and  in  the 
world  to  come;  and  one  of  those  who  approach  near 
to  the  presence  of  God."  '  The  wonders  of  the  gen- 
uine and  apocryphal  gospels r  are  profusely  heaped 
on  his  head  ;  and  the  Latin  church  has  not  disdained 


1  Reland,  de  F,e]ig.  Moham.  1.  i.  p.  17 — 47.    Sale's  Preliminary 
Discourse,  p.  73 — 76'.   Voyage  de  Chardin,  toin.  iv.  p.  28 — 37.  and 
37 — 47.  for  the  Persian  addition,  "  Ali  is  the  vicar  of  God !"  Yet  the  I 
precise  number  of  prophets  is  not  an  article  of  faith. 

m  For  the  apocryphal  books  of  Adam,  see  Fabricius,  Codex  Pseu-  j 
depigraphus  V.  T.  p.  27—29;  of  Seth,  p.  154—137;  of  Enoch,  p.  ! 
160—219.   But  the  book  of  Enoch  is  consecrated,  in  some  measure,  j 
by  the  quotation  of  the  apostle  St.  Jude ;  and  a  long  legendary  frag- 
ment is  alleged  by  Syncellus  and  Scaliger. 

n  The  seven  precepts  of  Noah  are  explained  by  Marshall),  (Canon. 
Chronicus,  p.  154 — ISO  )  who  adopts,  on  this  occasion,  the  learning 
and  credulity  of  Seidell. 

o  The  articles  of  Adam,  Noah,  Abraham.  Moses,  <yc.  in  the  Bibli- I 
otheque  of  D'Herbelot,  are  gaily  bedecked  with  the  fanciful  legends 
of  the  Mahometans,  who  have  built  on  the  ground-work  of  Scripture  ! 
and  the  Talmud. 

p  Koran,  c.  7.  p.  128,  tec.  c.  10.  p.  173,  &c.    D'Herbelot,  p.  847,  ice. 

q  Koran,  c.  3.  p.  40.  c.  4.  p.  80.    D'Herbelot,  p.  399,  &c 

r  See  the  gospel  of  St.  Thomas,  or  of  the  infancy,  in  the  Codex  ] 
Apocryphus  N.  T.  of  Fabricius,  who  collects  the  various  testimonies 
concerning  it,  (p.  123— 15S.)  It  was  published  in  Greek  by  Cotelier,  ; 
and  u  Arabic  by  Sike.  who  thinks  our  present  copy  more  recent 
than  .Mahomet.  Yet  his  quotations  agree  with  the  original  about 
the  speech  of  Christ  in  his  cradle,  his  living  birds  of  clav,  Sec.  (Sike, 
c.  1.  p.  163,  169.  c.  36.  p.  193,  199.  c.  46.  p.  203.  Cotelier.  c.  2.  p. 
160,161.) 


to  borrow  from  the  Koran  the  immaculate  conception' 
of  his  virgin  mother.  Yet  Jesus  was  a  mere  mortal  ; 
and.  at  the  day  of  judgment,  his  testimony  will  serve 
to  condemn  both  the  Jews,  who  reject  him  as  a  prophet, 
and  the  christians,  who  adore  him  as  the  Son  of  God. 
The  malice  of  his  enemies  aspersed  his  reputation, 
and  conspired  against  his  life  ;  but  their  intention  only 
was  guilty,  a  phantom  or  a  criminal  was  substituted 
on  the  cross,  and  the  innocent  saint  was  translated  to 
ihe  seventh  heaven.'  During  six  hundred  years  the 
gospel  was  the  way  of  truth  and  salvation;  bnt  the 
christians  insensibly  forgot  both  the  laws  and  the 
example  of  their  founder;  and  Mahomet  was  instruct- 
ed by  the  Gnostics  to  accuse  the  church,  as  well  as 
the  synagogue,  of  corrupting  the  integrity  of  the  sa- 
cred text.  u  The  piety  of  Moses  and  of  Christ  rejoiced 
in  the  assurance  of  a  future  prophet,  more  illustrious 
than  themselves:  the  evangelic  promise  of  the  Para- 
clete, or  Holy  Ghost,  was  prefigured  in  the  name,  and 
accomplished  in  the  person,  of  Mahomet,1  the  greatest 
and  last  of  the  apostles  of  God* 

The  communication  of  ideas  requires 
a  similitude  of  '.bought  and  language  :  The  Koran- 
the  discourse  of  a  philosopher  would  vibrate  without 
effect  on  the  ear  cf  a  peasant;  jet  how  minute  is  the 
distance  of  their  understandings,  if  it  be  compared 
with  the  contact  of  an  infinite  and  finite  mind,  with  the 
word  of  God  expressed  by  the  tongue  or  the  pen  of 
a  mortal  !  The  inspiration  of  the  Hebrew  prophets, 
of  the  apostles  and  evangelists  of  Christ,  might  not 
he  incompaiihle  with  the  exercise  of  their  reason  and 
memory  ;  and  the  diversity  of  their  genius  is  strongly 
marked  in  the  style  and  composition  of  the  books  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testament.  But  Mahomet  was 
content  with  a  character  more  humble,  yet  more  sub- 
lime, of  a  simple  editor :  the  substance  of  the  Koran,' 
according  to  himself  or  his  disciples,  is  uncreated  and 
eternal ;  subsisting  in  the  essence  of  the  Deity,  and 
inscribed  wilh  a  pen  of  light  on  ihe  table  of  his  ever- 
lasting decrees.  A  paper  copy,  in  a  volume  of  silk 
and  gems,  was  brought  down  to  the  lowest  heaven 
by  the  angel  Gabriel,  who,  under  the  Jewish  economy, 
had  indeed  been  despatched  on  the  most  important 
errands;  and  this  trusty  messenger  successively  re- 
vealed the  chapters  and  verses  to  the  Arabian  prophet. 
Instead  of  a  perpetual  and  perfect  measure  of  the 
divine  will,  the  fragments  of  the  Koran  were  produced 
at  the  discretion  of  Mahomet ;  each  revelation  is  suited 
to  the  emergencies  of  his  policy  or  passion;  and  all 
contradiction  is  removed  by  the  saving  maxim,  that 
any  text  of  scripture  is  abrogated  or  modified  by  any 
subsequent  passage.  The  word  of  God,  and  of  the 
apostle,  was  diligently  recorded  by  his  disciples  on 
palm-leaves  and  the  shculder-bones  of  mutton;  and 
the  pages,  without  order  or  connexion,  were  cast  into 

s  It  is  darkly  hinted  in  the  Koran,  (c.  3.  p.  39.)  anil  more  clearly  ex- 
plained by  the  tradition  of  the  Sonnites.  (Sale's  Note,  and  Maracci, 
torn.  ii.  p.  112.)  In  the  twelfth  century,  the  immaculate  conception 
was  condemned  by  St.  Bernard  as  a  presumptuous  novelty.  (Fra  Pao- 
lo, Isloria  del  Concilio  di  Trenlo,  1.  ii.) 

t  See  the  Koran,  c.  3  v.  53.  and  c.  4.  v.  156.  of  Maracci's  edition. 
Deus  est  prsestantissimus  dolose  agentium  (an  odd  phrase)  .  .  .  nec 
crucifixerunt  eum,  sed  objecta  est  eis  simililudo:  an  expression  that 
may  suit  with  the  system  of  the  Docetes;  but  the  commentators 
believe,  (Maracci,  torn.  ii.  p.  113-115.  173.  Sale,  p.  42,  43.  79  .)  that 
another  man,  a  friend  or  an  enemy,  was  crucified  in  ihe  likeness  of 
Jesus;  a  fable  which  they  had  read  in  the  gospel  of  £i.  Barnabas, 
and  which  had  been  started  as  early  as  the  lime  of  Irenaeus,  by  some 
Ebionite  heretics.  (Beausobre,  Hist,  du  Manicheisine.  torn.  ii.  p.  25. 
Mosheim  de  Keb.  Christ,  p.  353.) 

u  This  chanre  is  obscurely  urged  in  the  Koran  :  (c.  3.  p.  45.)  but 
neither  Mahomet,  nor  his  followers,  are  sufficiently  versed  in  lan- 
guages and  criticism  to  give  any  weight  or  colour  to  their  suspicions. 
Yet  the  Arians  and  Neslorians  could  relate  some  stories,  and  the 
illiterate  prophet  misht  listen  to  the  bold  assertions  of  the  Mani- 
chreans.    See  Beausobre,  tpm.  i.  p.  291—3(15. 

x  Among  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  which 
are  perverted  by  the  fraud  or  ignorance  of  the  mussulmans,  they  ap- 
ply to  the  prophet  the  promise  of  the  Paraclete,  or  Comforter,  which 
had  been  already  usurped  by  the  Montanisls  and  Manichaeans, 
(Beausobre,  Hist.  Critique  du  Manicheisme  torn  i.  p.  263,  &c.)  and 
the  easy  change  of  letters  »£f  •xKvrtc  for  tap«M:t;,  affords  the  ety- 
moloey  of  the  name  of  Mohammed.  (Maracci.  lorn.  i.  part  i.  p.  15—28.) 

y  Fur  the  Koran,  see  D'Herbelot,  p.  85 — S3.  Maracci,  loin.  i.  in  ViU 
Mohammed,  p.  32—45.   Sale,  Preliminary  Discourse,  p.  56—70. 
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a  domestic  chest  in  the  custody  of  one  of  his  wives. 
Two  years  after  the  death  of  Mahomet,  the  sacred 
volume  was  collected  and  published  by  his  friend 
and  successor  Abubeker:  the  work  was  revised  by 
the  caliph  Otbman,  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  the  Hegira; 
and  the  various  editions  of  the  Koran  assert  the  same 
miraculous  privilege  of  a  uniform  and  incorruptible 
text.  In  the  spirit  of  enthusiasm  or  vanity,  the  pro- 
phet rests  the  truth  of  his  mission  on  the  merit  of  his 
book,  audaciously  challenges  both  men  and  angels 
to  imitate  the  beauties  of  a  single  page,  and  presumes  i 
to  assert  that  God  alone  could  dictate  this  incom-  j 
parable  performance.  *  This  argument  is  most  power- 
fully addressed  to  a  devout  Arabian,  whose  mind  is 
attuned  to  faith  and  rapture,  whose  ear  is  delighted 
by  the  music  of  sounds,  and  whose  ignorance  is  in- 
capable of  comparing  the  productions  of  human  ge- 
nius. 1  The  harmony  and  copiousness  of  style  will 
not  reach,  in  a  version,  the  European  infidel:  he  will 
peruse  with  impatience  the  endless  incoherent  rhap- 
sody of  fable,  and  precept,  and  declamation,  which 
seldom  excites  a  sentiment  or  an  idea,  which  some- 
times crawls  in  the  dust,  and  is  sometimes  lost  in  the 
clouds.  The  divine  attributes  exalt  the  fancy  of  the 
Arabian  missionary;  but  his  loftiest  strains  must  yield 
to  the  sublime  simplicity  of  the  book  of  Job,  com- 
posed in  a  remote  age,  in  the  same  country,  and  in 
the  same  language.  b  If  the  composition  of  the  Koran 
exceed  the  faculties  of  a  man,  to  what  superior  intelli- 
gence should  we  ascribe  the  Iliad  of  Homer,  or  the 
Philippics  of  Demosthenes  ?  In  all  rpligions,  the  life 
of  the  founder  supplies  the  silence  of  his  written  re- 
velation :  the  sayings  of  Mahomet  were  so  many  les- 
sons of  truth  ;  his  actions  so  many  examples  of  virtue ; 
and  the  public  and  private  memorials  were  preserved 
by  his  wives  and  companions.  At  the  end  of  two 
hundred  years,  the  Sonna,  or  oral  law,  was  fixed  and 
consecrated  by  the  labours  of  Al  Bochari,  who  dis- 
criminated seven  thousand  two  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  genuine  traditions,  from  a  mass  of  three  hundred 
thousand  reports,  of  a  more  doubtful  or  spurious  charac- 
ter. Each  day  the  pious  author  prayed  in  the  temple 
of  Mecca,  and  performed  his  ablutions  with  the  water 
of  Zemzem:  the  pages  were  successively  deposited 
on  the  pulpit,  and  the  sepulchre  of  the  apostle;  and 
the  work  has  been  approved  by  the  four  orthodox 
sects  of  the  Sonnites. c 

Miracles  '^''le  miss'on  of  the  ancient  prophets, 

of  Moses  and  of  Jesus,  had  been  con- 
firmed by  many  splendid  prodigies;  and  Mahomet  was 
repeatedly  urged,  by  the  inhabitants  of  Mecca  and 
Medina,  to  produce  a  similar  evidence  of  his  divine 
legation  ;  to  call  down  from  heaven  the  angel  or  the 
volume  of  his  revelation,  to  create  a  garden  in  the 
desert,  or  to  kindle  a  conflagration  in  the  unbelieving 
city.  As  often  as  he  is  pressed  by  the  demands  of  the 
Koreish,  he  involves  himself  in  the  obscure  boast  of 
vis;on  and  prophecy,  appeals  to  the  internal  proofs  of 
his  doctrine,  and  shields  himself  behind  the  providence 
of  God,  who  refuses  those  signs  and  wonders  that 
Would  depreciate  the  merit  of  faith,  and  aggravate  the 
guilt  of  infidelity.  But  the  modest  or  angry  tone  of 
his  apologies  betrays  his  weakness  and  vexation;  and 
these  passages  of  scandal  establish,  beyond  suspicion, 


the  integrity  of  the  Koran.d  The  votaries  of  Mahomet 
are  more  assured  than  himself  of  his  miraculous  gifts, 
and  their  confidence  and  credulity  increase  as  they  are 
further  removed  from  the  time  and  place  of  his  spiri- 
tual exploits.  They  believe  or  affirm  that  trees  went 
forth  to  meet  him ;  that  he  was  saluted  by  stones  ;  that 
water  gushed  from  his  fingers;  that  he  fed  the  hungry, 
cured  the  sick,  and  raised  the  dead  ;  that  a  beam 
groaned  to  him  :  that  a  camel  complained  to  him  ;  that 
a  shoulder  of  mutton  informed  him  of  its  being  poi- 
soned ;  and  that  both  animate  and  inanimate  nature 
were  equally  subject  to  the  apostle  of  God.e  His 
dream  of  a  nocturnal  journey  is  seriously  described  as 
a  real  and  corporeal  transaction.  A  mysterious  animal, 
the  Borak,  conveyed  him  from  the  temple  of  Mecca  to 
that  of  Jerusalem  :  with  his  companion  Gabriel,  he 
successively  ascended  the  seven  heavens,  and  received 
and  repaid  the  salutations  of  the  .patriarchs,  the  pro- 
phets, and  the  angels,  in  their  respective  mansions. 
Beyond  the  seventh  heaven,  Mahomet  alone  was  per- 
mitted to  proceed;  he  passed  the  veil  of  unity,  ap- 
proached within  two  bow-shots  of  the  throne,  and  felt 
a  cold  that  pierced  him  to  the  heart,  when  his  shoul- 
der was  touched  by  the  hand  of  God.  After  this  fami- 
liar though  important  conversation,  be  again  descended 
to  Jerusalem,  remounted  the  Borak,  returned  to  Mecca, 
and  performed  in  the  tenth  part  of  a  night  the  jour- 
ney of  many  thousand  years.f  According  to  another 
legend,  the  apostle  confounded  in  a  national  assembly 
the  malicious  challenge  of  the  Koreish.  His  resistless 
word  split  asunder  the  orb  of  the  moon  :  the  obedient 
planet  stooped  from  her  station  in  the  sky,  accom- 
plished the  seven  revolutions  round  the  Caaba,  saluted 
Mahomet  in  the  Arabian  tongue,  and  suddenly  con- 
tracting her  dimensions,  entered  at  the  collar,  and 
issued  forth  through  the  sleeve,  of  his  shirt.s  The 
vulgar  are  amused  with  the  marvellous  tales;  but  the 
gravest  of  the  mussulman  doctors  imitate  the  modes- 
ty of  their  master,  and  indulge  a  latitude  of  faith  or 
interpretation.11  They  might  speciously  allege,  that 
in  preachino  the  religion,  it  was  needless  to  violate 
the  harmony,  of  nature  ;  that  a  creed  unclouded  with 
mystery  may  be  excused  from  miracles ;  and  that  the 
sword  of  Mahomet  was  not  less  potent  than  the  rod  of 
Moses. 

The  polytheist  is  oppressed  and  dis-  Precepts  of  Ma. 
tracted  by  the  variety  of  superstition  :  a  hornet— prayer, 
thousand  rites  of  Egyptian  origin  were  fasting,  alms, 
interwoven  with  the  essence  of  the  Mosaic  law;  and 


i  Koran,  c.  17.  v.  89.   In  Sale,  p.  233,  23G.   In  Maracci,  p.  410. 

a  Yet  a  sect  of  Arabians  was  persuaded,  that  it  might  be  equalled 
or  surpassed  by  a  human  pen ;  (Pocock,  Specimen/p.  2-21,  &c.)  and 
Maracci  (the  polemic  is  loo  hard  for  the  translator)  derides  the 
rhyming  affectation  of  the  most  applauded  passage,  (lorn.  i.  part  ii. 
p.  D'.l— 75.) 

b  Colloquia  (whether  real  or  fabulous)  in  media  Arabia  alque  ab 


Arabibus  habila.  (Low  th,  de  roes]  Hebraeorum  rra?lect.  xxxii.  xxxiii 
xxxiv.  with  his  German  editor  Michaelis,  Epimetron  iv.)  Yet  Mi- 
chaelis(p.  G71  — 673.)  has  delected  many  Egyptian  images,  the  ele 
phaniiasis,  papyrus,  Nile,  Crocodile,  &c.  The  laneuace  is  ambigu- 
ously styled,  Arubico  llebraa.  The  resemblance  of  the  sister  dia- 
lects was  much  more  visible  in  their  childhood  than  in  their  mature 
age.  (Michaelis,  p.  G82.    Schultens,  in  Praefat.  Job.) 

c  Al  Bochan  died  A.  H.  224.  See  D'Herbelot,  p.  208.  416.  827. 
Gagnier,  Noi.  ad  Abulfed.  c.  19.  p.  33. 


i  See  more  remarkably,  Koran,  c.  2.  6.  12,  13  17.  Prideaux  (Life 
of  Mahomet,  p.  18, 19.)  has  confounded  the  impostor.  Maracci,  with 
a  more  learned  apparatus,  has  shown  that  the  passages  which  deny 
his  miracles  are  clear  and  positive,  (Alcoran,  torn.  i.  part,  ii.p.7— 12.) 
and  those  which  seem  to  assert  thein,  are  ambiguous  and  insufficient, 
(p  12-22.) 

e  See  the  Specimen  Hist.  Arabum,  the  text  of  Abulpharagius,  p. 
17.  the  notes  of  Pocock,  p.  187— 190.  D'Herbelot,  Bibliotheque'Orien- 
tale,  p.  7G,  77.  Voyages  de  Chardin,  lorn.  iv.  p.  200—203.  Maracci 
(Alcoran,  lorn.  i.  p  22—64.)  has  most  laboriously  collected  and  con- 
futed the  miracles  and  prophecies  of  Mahomet,  which,  according  to 
some  writers,  amount  to  three  thousand. 

f  The  nuclurnal  journey  is  substantially  related  by  Abulfeda,  (in 
Vit.  Mohammed,  c.  19.  p.  33.)  who  wishes  to  think  ft  a  vision;  by 
Prideaux,  (p.  31— 40.)  who  aggravates  the  absurdities;  and  by  Gag- 
nier, (torn.  i.  p.  252— 343.)  who  declares,  from  the  zealuus  Al  Jan- 
nabi,  that  to  deny  this  journey,  is  to  disbelieve  the  Koran.  Yet  the 
Koran,  without  naming  either  heaven,  or  Jerusalem,  or  Mecca,  has 
only  dropt  a  mysterious  hint :  Laus  illi  qui  transtuiit  servum  snum 
ab  oratorio  Haram  ad  oratorium  remotisslmnm.  (Koran,  c.  17.  v.  1.  in 
Maracci,  torn.  ii.  p.  407 ;  for  Sale's  version  is  more  licentious.)  A 
slender  basis  for  the  aerial  structure  of  tradition. 

i  In  the  prophetic  style,  which  uses  the  present  or  past  for  the 
future,  Mahomet  had  said  :  Appropir.quavit  hora,  el  scissa  est  luna. 
(Koran,  c.  54.  v.  1.  in  Maracci,  torn.  it.  p.  683.)  This  figure  of  rheto- 
ric has  been  convened  into  a  fact,  which  is  said  to  be  attested  by  the 
most  respectable  eye-witnesses.  (Maracci,  lorn.  ii.  p.  690  )  The  fes- 
tival is  still  celebrated  by  the  Persians;  (Chardin,  torn.  iv.  p.  201.) 
and  the  legend  is  tediously  spun  oui  by  Gagnier,  i  Vie  de  Mahomet, 
torn.  i.  p.  183  —234.)  on  the  faith,  as  it  should  seem,  of  the  credulous 
Al  Jannabi.  Yet  a  Mahometan  doctor  has  arraigned  the  creditor  the 
principal  witness;  (apud  Pocock,  Specimen,  p."187.)  the  best  inter- 
preters are  content  with  the  simple  sense  of  the  Koran  ;  (Al  tieidawi, 
apud  Holtinger,  Hist.  Orient.  1.  ii.  p.  302.)  and  the  silence  of  Abul- 
feda is  worthy  of  a  prince  and  a  philosopher. 

h  Abulpharagius,  in  Specimen  Hist.  Arab.  p.  17;  and  his  scepti- 
cism is  justified  in  the  notes  of  Pocock,  p.  190-194  from  the  purest 
authorities. 
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salutary  exercise  of  obedience  to  the  will  of  God  and 
his  apostle.  During  the  month  of  Ramadan,  from  the 
rising  to  the  setting  of  the  sun,  the  mussulman  ab- 
stains from  eating,  and  drinking,  and  women,  and 
baths,  and  perfumes;  from  all  nourishment  that  can 
restore  his  strength,  from  all  pleasure  that  can  "ratify 
his  senses.  In  the  revolution  of  the  lunar  year,  the 
Ramadan  coincides,  by  turns,  with  the  winter  cold  and 
the  summer  heat;  and  the  patient  martyr,  without 
assuaging  his  thirst  with  a  drop  of  water,  must  expect 
the  close  of  a  tedious  and  sultry  day.  The  interdic- 
tion of  wine,  peculiar  to  some  orders  of  prii-sts  or 
hermits,  is  converted  by  Mahomet  alone  into  a  positive 
and  general  law ; m  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
globe  has  abjured,  at  his  command,  the  use  of  that 
salutary,  though  dangerous,  liquor.  These  painful 
restraints  are,  d'  ubtless,  infringed  by  the  libertine,  and 
eluded  by  the  hypocrite:  but  the  legislator,  by  whom 
they  are  enacted,  cannot  surely  be  accused  of  alluring 
his  proselytes  by  the  indulgence  of  their  sensual  appe- 
tites. III.  The  charity  of  the  Mahometans  descends 
to  the  animal  creation  ;  and  the  Koran  repeatedly  in- 
culcates, not  as  a  merit,  but  as  a  strict  and  indispen- 
sable duty,  the  relief  of  the  indigent  and  unfortunate. 
Mahomet,  perhaps,  is  the  only  lawgiver  who  has  de- 
fined the  precise  measure  of  chari'y  :  the  standard  may 
vary  with  the  degree  and  nature  of  property,  as  it  con- 
sists either  in  money,  in  corn  or  cattle,  in  fruits  or  mer- 
chandise; but  the  mussulman  does  not  accomplish  the 
law,  unless  he  bestows  a  tenth  of  his  revenue;  and  if 
his  conscience  accuses  him  of  fraud  or  extortion,  the 
tenth,  under  the  idea  of  restitution,  is  enlarged  to  a 
Jifih.n  Benevolence  is  the  foundation  of  justice,  since 
we  are  forbid  to  injure  those  whom  we  are  bound  to 
assist.  A  prophet  may  reveal  the  secrets  of  heaven 
and  of  futurity;  but  in  his  moral  precepts  he  can  only 
repeat  the  lessons  of  our  own  hearts. 

The  two  articles  of  belief,  and  the  four  Resurrection 
practical  duties  of  Islam,  are  guarded  by 
rewards  and  punishments;  and  the  faith  of  the  mus- 
sulman is  devoutly  fixed  on  the  event  of  the  judgment 
and  the  last  day.  The  prophet  has  not  presumed  to 
determine  the  moment  of  that  awful  catastrophe, 
though  he  darkly  announces  the  signs,  both  in  heaven 
and  earth,  which  will  precede  the  universal  dissolu- 
tion, when  life  shall  he  destroyed,  and  the  order  of 
creation  shall  be  confounded  in  the  primitive  chaos. 
At  the  blast  of  the  trumpet,  new  worlds  will  start  into 
being;  angels,  genii,  and  men,  will  arise  from  the 
dead,  and  the  human  soul  will  again  be  united  to  the 
bod}'.  The  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  was  first  en- 
tertained by  the  Egyptians  ; 0  and  their  mummies  were 
embalmed,  their  pyramids  were  constructed,  to  pre- 
serve the  ancient  mansion  of  the  soul,  during  a  period 
of  three  thousand  years.  But  the  attempt  is  partial 
and  unavailing;  and  it  is  with  a  more  philosophic 
spirit  that  Mahomet  relies  on  the  omnipotence  of  the 
Creator,  whose  word  can  re-animate  the  breathless 
clay,  and  collect  the  innumerable  atoms,  that  no  longer 
retain  their  form  or  substance. f  The  intermediate 
state  of  the  soul  it  is  hard  to  decide;  and  those  who 


the  spirit  of  the  gospel  had  evaporated  in  the  pagean- 
try of  the  church.  The  prophet  of  Mecca  was  tempted 
by  prejudice,  or  policy,  or  patriotism,  to  sanctify  the 
rites  of  the  Arabians,  and  the  custom  of  visiting  the 
holy  stone  of  the  Caaba.  But  the  precepts  of  Maho- 
met himself  inculcate  a  more  simple  and  rational 
piety  :  prayer,  fasting,  and  alms,  are  the  religious  du- 
ties of  a  mussulman  ;  and  he  is  encouraged  to  hope, 
that  prayer  will  carry  him  half  way  to  God,  fasting 
will  bring  him  to  the  door  of  his  palace,  and  alms  will 
gain  him  admittance.'  I.  According  to  the  tradition 
of  the  nocturnal  journey,  the  apostle,  in  his  personal 
conference  with  the  Deity,  was  commanded  to  impose 
on  his  disciplps  the  daily  obligation  of  fifty  prayers. 
By  the  advice  of  Moses,  he  applied  for  an  alleviation 
of  this  intolerable  burthen;  the  number  was  gradu- 
ally reduced  to  five;  without  any  dispensation  of 
business  or  pleasure,  or  time  or  place;  the  devotion  of 
the  faithful  is  repeated  at  day-break,  at  noon,  in  the 
afternoon,  in  the  evening,  and  at  the  first  watch  of  the 
night;  and,  in  the  present  decay  of  religious  fervour, 
our  travellers  are  edified  by  the  profound  humility  and 
attention  of  the  Turks  and  Persians.  Cleanliness  is 
the  key  of  prayer  :  the  frequent  lustration  of  the  hands, 
the  face,  and  the  body,  which  was  practised  of  old  by 
the  Arabs,  is  solemnly  enjoined  bv  the  Koran  :  and  a 
permission  is  formally  granted  to  supply  with  sand  the 
scarcity  of  water.  The  words  and  attitudes  of  suppli- 
cation, as  it  is  performed  either  sitting,  or  standing,  or 
prostrate  on  the  ground,  arc  prescribed  hy  custom  or 
authority,  but  the  prayer  is  poured  forth  in  short  and 
fervent  ejaculations;  the  measure  of  zeal  is  not  ex- 
hausted by  a  tedious  liturgy  ;  and  each  mussulman,  for 
his  own  person,  is  invested  with  the  character  of  a 
priest.  Among  the  theists,  who  reject  the  use  of 
images,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  restrain  the 
wanderings  of  the  f,;ney,  by  directing  the  eye  and  the 
thought  towards  a  kebla,  or  visible  point  of  the  hori- 
zon. The  prophet  was  at  first  inclined  to  gratify  the 
Jews  by  the  choice  of  Jerusalem;  but  he  soon  returned 
to  a  more  natural  partiality;  and  five  times  every  day 
the  eyes  of  the  nations  at  Astracan,  at  Fez,  at  Delhi, 
are  devoutly  turned  to  the  holy  temple  of  Mecca.  Yet 
every  spot  for  the  service  of  God  is  equally  pure:  the 
Mahometans  indifferently  pray  in  their  chamber  or  in 
the  street.  As  a  distinction  from  the  Jews  and  chris- 
tians, the  Friday  in  each  week  is  set  apart  for  the  use- 
ful institution  of  public  worship  :  the  people  are  assem- 
bled in  the  mosch  :  and  the  imam,  some  respectable 
elder,  ascends  the  pulpit,  to  begin  the  prayer  and  pro- 
nounce the  sermon.  But  the  Mahometan  religion  is 
destitute  of  priesthood  or  sacrifice;  and  the  independent 
spirit  of  fanaticism  looks  down  with  contempt  on  the 
ministers  and  slaves  of  superstition.  II.  The  volun- 
tary k  penance  of  the  ascetics,  the  torment  and  glory 
of  their  lives,  was  odious  to  a  prophet  who  censured 
in  his  companions  a  rash  vow  of  abstaining  from  flesh, 
and  women,  and  sleep  ;  and  firmly  declared,  that  he 
would  suffer  no  monks  in  his  religion.1  Yet  he  insti- 
tuted, in  each  year,  a  fast  of  thirty  days;  and  strenu- 
ously recommended  the  observance,  as  a  discipline 
which  purifies  the  soul  and  subdues  the  body,  as  a 

i  The  most  authentic  account  of  these  precepts,  pilgrimage,  prayer, 
fasting,  alms,  unci  ablutions,  is  extracted  from  the  Persian  and  Ara- 
bian theologians  by  Maracci :  (Prodrom.  part  iv.  p.  9—24.)  Upland  ; 
(in  his  excellent  treatise  de  Relisione  Mohainmedica,  Utrecht,  1717. 
p.  67— 123.)  and  Chardin.  (Voyages  en  Perse,  torn.  iv.  p.  47— 195.) 
Maracci  is  a  partial  accuser:  but  the  jeweller,  Chardin,  had  the  eyes 
of  a  philosopher;  and  Reland,  a  judicious  student,  had  travelled 
over  the  east  in  his  closet  at  Utrecht.  The  fourteenth  letter  of  Tour- 
nefirt  (Voyage  du  Levant,  torn.  ii.  p.  325— SCO.  in  octavo)  describes 
what  he  had  seen  of  the  religion  of  the  Turks. 

k  Mahomet  (Sale's  Koran,  c.  9.  p.  153.)  reproaches  the  christians 
with  taking  their  priests  and  monks  for  their  lords,  besides  God. 
Yet  .Maracci  (Prodromus,  part  iii  p.  G9,  70.)  excuses  the  worship, 
especially  of  the  pope,  and  quotes,  from  the  Koran  itself,  the  case  of 
Eblis,  or  Satan,  who  was  cast  from  heaven  for  refusing  to  adore  Adam. 

1  Koran,  c.  5.  p.  94.  and  Sale's  note,  which  refers  to  the  authority 
of  Jallaloddin  and  Al  Beidawi.  D'Herbelot  declares,  that  Mahomet 
condemned  la  vie  religieuse ;  and  that  the  first  swarms  of  fakirs, 
dervises.  &c.  did  not  appear  till  after  the  vear  3O0  of  the  Hegira. 
(Bibliot.  Orient,  p.  232.  71S.) 


m  See  the  double  prohibition;  (Koran,  c.  2.  p.  25.  c.  5.  p.  94.)  the 
one  in  the  style  of  a  legislator,  the  other  in  that  of  a  fanatic.  The 
public  and  private  motives  of  Mahomet  are  investigated  by  Prideaux  il 
(Life of  Mohomet,  p.  62 — 64  )and  Sale. (Preliminary  Discourse, p.  124.)  r 

n  The  jealousy  of  Maracci  (Prodromus,  part  iv.  p.  33.)  prompts  him 
to  enumerate  the  more  liberal  alms  of  the  catholics  of  Rome.  Fif- 
teen great  hospitals  are  open  to  many  thousand  patients  and  pil- 
grims,  fifteen  hundred  maidens  are  annually  portioned,  fifiy-six 
charity-schools  are  founded  for  both  rexes,  one  hundred  and  twenty 
confraternities  relieve  the  wants  of  their  brethren,  &c.  The  bene-  !■• 
volence  of  London  is  still  more  extensive  ;  but  I  am  afr.iid  that  much  . 
more  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  humanity,  than  to  the  religion,  of  the 
people. 

o  See  Herodotus  (I.  ii.  c.  123.)  and  our  learned  countryman  Sir 
John  Marsham.  (Canon.  Chronicus,  p.  46.)    The  AS.,  of  the  same 
writer  (p.  254 — 274.)  is  an  elaborate  sketch  of  the  infernal  regions,  > 
as  they  were  painted  by  the  fancy  of  the  Egyptians  and  Greeks,  of 
the  poets  and  philosophers,  of  antiquity. 

p  The  Koran  (c.  2.  p.  2,9,  &c. ;  of  Sale,  p.  32. ;  of  Maracci,  P.  97.) 
relates  an  ingenious  miracle,  which  satisfied  the  curiosity,  and  coo- 
firmed  the  faith,  of  Abraham. 
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most  firmly  believe  her  immateria.  nature,  are  at  a  loss 
to  understand  how  she  can  think  or  act  without  the 
agency  of  the  organs  of  S''nse. 

Hell  and  para-  The  reunion  of  the  soul  and  body  will 
dise.  be  followed  by  the  final  judgment  of 
mankind  ;  and,  in  his  copy  of  the  Magian  picture,  the 
prophet  has  too  faithfully  represented  the  forms  of  pro- 
ceeding, and  even  the  slow  and  successive  operations, 
of  an  earthly  tribunal.  By  his  intolerant  adversaries 
he  is  upbraided  for  extending,  even  to  themselves,  the 
hope  of  salvation,  for  asserting'  the  blackest  heresy, 
that  every  man  who  believes  in  God,  and  accomplishes 
good  works,  may  expect  in  the  last  day  a  favourable 
sentence.  Such  rational  indifference  is  ill  adapted  to 
the  character  of  a  fanatic;  nor  is  it  probable  that  a 
messenger  from  heaven  should  depreciate  the  value 
and  necessity  of  his  own  revelation.  In  the  idiom  of 
the  Koran,*  the  belief  of  God  is  inseparable  from  that 
of  Mahomet :  the  good  works  are  those  which  he  had 
enjoined  ;  and  the  two  qualifications  imply  the  profes- 
sion of  Islam,  to  which  all  nations  and  all  sects  are 
equally  invited.  Their  spiritual  blindness,  though  ex- 
cused by  ignorance,  and  crowned  with  virtue,  will  be 
scourged  with  everlasting  torments ;  and  the  tears 
which  Mahomet  shed  over  the  tomb  of  his  mother,  for 
whom  he  was  forhidden  to  pray,  display  a  striking 
contrast  of  humanity  ami  enthusiasm.'  The  doom  of 
the  infidels  is  common  :  the  measure  of  their  guilt  and 
punishment  is  determined  by  the  degree  of  evidence 
which  they  have  rejected,  !>y  the  magnitude  of  the 
errors  which  they  have  entertained  :  the  eternal  man- 
sions of  the  christians,  the  Jews,  the  Sabians,  the 
Magians,  and  the  idolaters,  are  sunk  below  each  other 
in  the  abyss;  and  the  lowest  hell  is  reserved  for  the 
faithless  hypocrites  who  have  assumed  the  mask  of 
Teligion.  After  the  greater  part  of  mankind  has  been 
condemned  for  their  opinions,  the  true  believers  only 
will  be  judged  by  their  actions.  The  good  and  evil 
of  each  mnssulman  will  be  accurately  weighed  in  a 
real  or  allegorical  balance,  anil  a  singular  mode  of 
compensation  will  he  allowed  for  the  payment  of  inju- 
ries :  the  aggressor  will  refund  an  equivalent  of  his 
own  good  actions,  for  the  benefit  of  the  person  whom 
he  has  wronged  ;  and  if  he  should  be  destitute  of  any 
moral  property,  the  weight  of  his  sins  will  be  loaded 
with  an  adequate  share  of  the  demerits  of  the  sufferer. 
According  as  the  shares  of  guilt  or  virtue  shall  pre- 
ponderate, the  sentence  will  be  pronounced,  and  all, 
without  distinction,  will  pass  over  the  sharp  and  peril- 
ous bridge  of  the  abyss  ;  hut  the  innocpnt,  treading  in 
the  footsteps  of  Mahomet,  will  gloriously  enter  the 
gates  of  paradise,  while  the  guilty  will  fall  into  the 
first  and  mildest  of  the  seven  hells.  The  term  of  ex- 
piation will  vary  from  nine  hundred  to  seven  thousand 
years ;  but  the  prophet  has  judiciously  promised,  that 
all  his  disciples,  whatever  may  be  their  sins,  shall  be 
saved,  by  their  own  faith,  and  his  intercession,  from 
eternal  damnation.  It  is  not  surprising  that  supersti- 
tion should  act  most  powerfully  on  the  fears  of  her 
•votaries,  sinee  the  human  fancy  can  paint  with  more 
energy  the  misery  than  the  bliss  of  a  future  life.  With 
the  two  simple  elements  of  darkness  and  fire,  we  cre- 
ate a  sensation  of  pain,  which  may  be  aggravated  to 
an  infinite  degree  by  the  idea  of  endless  duration. 
But  the  same  idea  operates  with  an  opposite  effect  on 
the  continuity  of  pleasure;  and  too  much  of  our  pre- 
sent enjoyments  is  obtained  from  the  relief,  or  the 
comparison,  of  evil.  It  is  natural  enough  that  an 
Arabian  prophet  should  dwell  with  raptures  on  the 

q  The  c»ml ill  Reland  has  demonstrated,  that  Mahomet  damns  all 
unbelievers;  (de  Kelision.  Moham.  p.  138— 142.)  that  devils  will  not 
Be  finally  saved ;  (p.  I9G— 199.)  thai  paradise  will  not  solely  consist 
of  corporeal  delights  ;  (p.  199—203.)  and  thai  women's  souls  are  im- 
mortal, (p.  205—209.) 

r  Al  Beidawi,  amid  Sale,  Koran,  c.  9.  p.  1G4.  The  refusal  to  pray 
for  an  unbelieving  kindred,  is  justified,  according  to  Mahomet,  by 
the  duty  of  a  prophet,  and  the  example  of  Abraham,  who  reprobated 
his  own  father  as  an  enemy  of  God.  Vet  Abraham  (he  adds,  c,  9.  v. 
IK'  Maracci,  lorn.  ii.  p.  317.)  fuit  sane  pins,  milis. 


groves,  the  fountains,  and  the  rivers,  of  paradise ;  but 
instead  of  inspiring  the  blessed  inhabitants  with  a 
liberal  taste  for  harmony  and  science,  conversation  and 
friendship,  he  idly  celebrates  the  pearls  and  diamonds, 
the  robes  of  silk,  palaces  of  marble,  dishes  of  gold, 
rich  wines,  artificial  dainties,  numerous  attendants, 
and  the  whole  train  of  sensual  and  costly  luxury, 
which  becomes  insipid  to  the  owner,  even  in  the  short 
period  of  this  mortal  life.  Seventy-two  hvuries,  or 
black-eyed  girls,  of  resplendent  beauty,  blooming 
youth,  virgin  purity,  and  exquisite  sensibility,  will  be 
created  for  the  use  of  the  meanest  believer;  a  moment 
of  pleasure  will  be  prolonged  to  a  thousand  years,  and 
his  faculties  will  be  increased  an  hundred-fold,  to  ren- 
der him  worthy  of  his  felicity.  Notwithstanding  a 
vulgar  prejudice,  the  gates  of  heaven  will  be  open  to 
both  sexes;  hut  Mahomet  has  not  specified  the  male 
companions  of  the  female  elect,  lest  he  should  either 
alarm  the  jealousy  of  their  former  husbands,  or  dis- 
turb their  felicity,  by  the  suspicion  of  an  everlasting 
marriage.  This  image  of  a  carnal  paradise  has  pro- 
voked the  indignation,  perhaps  the  envy,  of  the  monks; 
they  declaim  against  the  impure  religion  of  Mahomet; 
and  his  modest  apologists  are  driven  to  the  poor 
excuse  of  figures  and  allegories.  But  the  sounder 
and  more  consistent  party  adhere,  without  shame,  to 
the  literal  interpolation  of  the  Koran:  useless  would 
be  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  unless  it  were  restored 
to  the  possession  and  exercise  of  its  worthiest  facul- 
ties;  and  the  union  of  sensual  and  intellectual  enjoy- 
ment is  requisite  to  complete  the  happiness  of  the 
double  animal,  the  perfect  man.  Yet  the  joys  of  the 
Mahometan  paradise  will  not  be  confined  to  the  indul- 
gence of  luxury  and  appetite;  and  the  prophet  has 
expressly  declared,  that  all  meaner  happiness  will  be 
forgotten  and  despised  by  the  saints  and  martyrs,  who 
shall  be  admitted  to  the  beatitude  of  the  divine  vision." 

The  first  and  most  arduous  conquests      ,,  , 
/■mi  .  i  ■!■    ■  ■  Mahomet 

of  Mahomet'  were  those  of  his  wife,  his_    preaches  at 

servant,  his  pupil,  and  his  friend  ;u  since  leij)anng 
he  presented  himself  as  a  prophet  to  ■ 
those  who  were  most  conversant  with  his  infirmities 
as  a  man.  Yet  Cadijah  believed  the  words,  and  cher- 
ished the  glory,  of  her  husband  ;  the  obsequious  and 
affectionate  Zeid  was  tempted  by  the  prospect  of  free- 
dom ;  the  illustrious  AH,  the  son  of  Abu  Taleb,  em- 


s  For  the  day  of  judgment,  hell,  paradise,  ice.  consult  the  Koran; 
(c.  2.  v.  25.  c.  56.  78.  &c.)  with  Maracci's  virulent,  but  learned,  refu- 
tation ;  (in  his  notes,  and  in  the  Prodroinus,  part  iv.  p.  78.  I2n.  122, 
tec.)  D'Herbelot ;  (Bibliotheque  Orientale,  p.  3G3.  375.)  Upland  ;  (p. 
47—61.)  and  Sale  ;  (p.  7G— lu3.)  The  original  ideas  of  the  Maei  are 
darkly  and  doubtfully  explored  by  their  apologist  Dr.  Hyde.  (Hist. 
Relizionis  Persarum,  c.  32.  p.  402  —412.  Oxoh.  17G0.)  In  the  article 
of  Mahomet,  Bayle  has  shown  how  indifferently  wit  and  philosophy 
supply  the  absence  of  genuine  information. 

t  Before  I  enter  on  the  history  of  the  prophet,  it  is  incumbent  on 
,  me  to  produce  my  evidence.  The  Latin,  French,  and  English  ver- 
I  sions  of  the  Koran  are  preceded  by  historical  discourses^  and  the 
three  translators,  Maracci,  (torn.  i.  p.  10—32.)  Savary,  (torn.  i.  p. 
1 — 248.)  and  Sale,  (Preliminary  Discourse,  p.  33—56.)  had  accurately 
studied  the  language  and  character  of  their  author.  Two  professed 
lives  of  Mahomet  have  been  composed  by  Dr.  Prideaux,  (Life  of  Ma- 
homet, seventh  edition,  London,  1718,  in  octavo,)  and  the  Count  de 
BoulainviUiers;  (Vie  de  Mahomed,  Londres,  1730,  in  octavo,)  but  the 
adverse  wish  of  finding  an  impostor  or  a  hero,  has  loo  often  corrupted 
Ihe  learning  of  the  doctor  and  the  ingenuity  of  the  count.  The  arti- 
cle in  D'Herbelot  (Bibliol.  Orient,  p.  598—603.)  is  chiefly  drawn  from 
Novairi  and  Mircond  ;  but  the  best  and  most  authentic  of  our  guides 
is  M.  Gagnier,  a  Frenchman  by  birth,  and  professor  al  Oxford  of  the 
oriental  tongues.  In  two  elaborate  works  (Ismael  Abulfeda  de  Vila 
et  Kebus  gesiis  Mohammedis,  &c.  Latine  vertit,  Proefatione  et  Notis 
illusiravii  Johannes  Gagnier,  O.von.  1723,  in  folio.  La  Vie  de  Maho- 
met traduite  ei  compileede  l'Alcoran,  des  Traditions  authentiques 
de  la  Sonna  et  des  meilleurs  Auieurs  Arabes:  Amsterdam,  1748,  3 
vols,  in  12ino )  he  has  interpreted,  illustrated',  and  supplied  the 
Arabic  text  of  Abulfeda  and  Al  Jannabi;  the  first,  an  enliduened 
prince,  who  reigned  al  Hamah,  in  Syria,  A.  D.  1310—1332,  (see  Gac- 
nier  Prsf.it.  ad  Abulfed.)  the  second,  a  credulous  doctor,  who  visited 
Mecca,  A.  D.  155G.  (D'Herbelot,  p.  397.  Gagnier,  lorn.  iii.  p.  209, 210.) 
These  are  my  general  vouchers,  and  the  inquisitive  reader  may  fol- 
low the  order  of  lime,  and  the  division  of  chapters.  Yel  I  must  ob- 
serve, that  both  Abulfeda  and  Al  Jannabi  are  modern  historians,  and 
that  they  cannot  appeal  to  any  writers  of  the  first  cenlury  of  Ihe 
Hegira. 

u  After  the  Greeks,  Prideaux  (p.  8.)  discloses  the  secret  doubis  of 
the  wife  of  Mahomet.  As  if  he  had  been  a  privy  counsellor  of  the 
prophet,  BoulainviUiers  (p.  272,  ice.)  unfolds  the  sublime  and  patriotic 
views  of  Cadijah  and  Ihe  first  disciples 
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braced  the  sentiments  of  his  cousin  with  the  spirit  of 
a  youthful  hero;  and  the  wealth,  the  moderation,  the 
veracity  of  Abllbeker,  confirmed  the  religion  of  the 
prophet  whom  he  was  destined  to  succeed.  By  his 
persuasion,  ten  of  the  most  respectable  citizens  of 
Mecca  were  introduced  to  the  private  lessons  of 
Islam;  they  yielded  to  the  voice  of  reason  and  enthu- 
siasm ;  they  repeated  the  fundamental  creed  ;  "  there 
is  but  one  God,  and  Mahomet  is  the  apostle  of  God  ;" 
and  their  faith,  even  in  this  Iif<j,  was  rewarded  with 
riches  and  honours,  with  the  command  of  armies  and 
the  government  of  kingdoms.  Three  years  were  si- 
lently employed  in  the  conversion  of  fourteen  prose- 
lytes, the  first-fruits  of  his  mission;  but  in  the  fourth 
year  he  assumed  the  prophetic  office,  and  resolving-  to 
impart  to  his  family  the  light  of  divine  truth,  he  pre- 
pared a  banquet,  a  lamb,  as  it  is  said,  and  a  bowl  of 
milk,  for  the  entertainment  of  forty  guests  of  the  race 
of  Hashem.  "Friends  and  kinsmen,"  said  Mahomet 
to  the  assembly,  "  1  offer  you,  and  I  alone  can  offer, 
the  most  precious  of  gifts,  the  treasures  of  this  world 
and  of  the  world  to  come.  God  has  commanded  me 
to  call  you  to  his  service.  Who  among  you  will  sup- 
port my  burthen  ]  Who  among  you  will  be  my  com- 
panion and  my  vizir?"1  No  answer  was  returned, 
till  the  silence  of  astonishment,  and  doubt,  and  con- 
tempt, was  at  length  broken  by  the  impatient  courage 
of  AH,  a  youth  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  his  age.  "O 
prophet,  1  am  the  man  :  whosoever  rises  against  thee, 
I  will  dash  out  his  teeth,  tear  out  his  eyes,  break  his 
legs,  rip  up  his  belly.  0  prophet,  I  will  be  thy  vizir 
over  them."  Mahomet  accepted  his  ofTer  with  trans- 
port, and  Abu  Taleh  was  ironically  exhorted  to  respect 
the  superior  dignity  of  his  son.  In  a  more  serious 
tone,  the  father  of  Ali  advised  his  nephew  to  relinquish 
his  impracticable  design.  "Spare  your  remonstran- 
ces," replied  the  intrepid  fanatic  to  his  uncle  and  bene- 
factor; "if  they  should  place  the  sun  on  my  right- 
hand,  and  the  moon  on  my  left,  they  should  not  divert 
me  from  my  course."  He  persevered  ten  years  in  the 
exercise  of  his  mission  ;  and  the  religion  w  hich  has 
overspread  the  east  and  west,  advanced  with  a  slow 
and  painful  progress  within  the  walls  of  Mecca.  Yet 
Mahomet  enjoyed  the  satisfaction  of  beholding  the  in- 
crease of  his  infant  congregation  of  Unitarians,  w  ho 
revered  hirn  as  a  prophet,  and  to  whom  he  seasonably 
dispensed  the  spiritual  nourishment  of  the  Koran. 
The  number  of  proselytes  may  be  estimated  by  the 
absence  of  eightv-three  men  and  eighteen  women,  who 
retired  to  ./Ethiopia  in  the  seventh  year  of  his  mission; 
and  his  party  was  fortified  by  the  timely  conversion  of 
his  unnle  Hamza,  and  of  the  fierce  and  inflexible  Omar, 
who  signalized  in  the  cause  of  Islam  the  same  zeal 
which  he  had  exerted  for  its  destruction.  Nor  was 
the  charity  of  Mahomet  confined  to  the  tribe  of  Ko- 
reish.  or  the  precincts  of  Mecca:  on  solemn  festivals, 
in  the  days  of  pilgrimage,  he  frequented  the  Caaba, 
accosted  the  strangers  of  every  tribe,  and  urged,  both 
in  private  converse  and  public  discourse,  the  belief  and 
worship  of  a  sole  Deity.  Conscious  of  his  reason  and 
of  his  weakness,  he  asserted  the  liberty  of  conscience, 
and  disclaimed  the  use  of  religious  violence  but  he 
called  the  Arabs  to  repentance,  and  conjured  them  to 
remember  the  ancipnt  idolaters  of  Ad  and  Thamud, 
whom  the  divine  justice  had  swept  away  from  the  face 
of  thp  earth. z 


x  Yezirtts.  portitor,  bqjulus,  onus ferens ;  and  this  plebeian  name 
was  transferred  by  an  apt  metaph  >r  to  the  pillars  of  the  state.  (Gag- 
nier,  Not.  ad  Abulfed.  p.  19.)  I  endeavour  to  preserve  the  Arabian 
idiom,  as  far  as  I  can  feel  it  myself,  in  a  Latin  or  French  translation. 

y  The  passages  of  the  Koran  in  behalf  of  toleration  are  strong  and 
numerous:  c.  2.  v.  2o7.  c.  16.  129.  c.  17.  54.  c.  45.  13.  c.  50.  39.  c.  68. 
21,  &c.  with  the  Doles  of  Maracci  and  Sale.  This  character  alone 
may  generally  decide  the  doubts  of  the  learned,  whether  a  chapter 
was  revealed  at  Mecca  or  Medina. 

z  See  the  Koran,  (passim,  and  especially  c.  7.  p.  123,  124.  &c.)  and 
the  tradition  of  the  Arabs.  (P.icock,  Specimen,  p.  35—37.)  The  ca- 
verns of  the  tribe  of  Thamud,  fit  f  t  men  of  the  ordinary  stature,  were 
shown  in  the  midway  between  Medina  and  Damascus,  (Abulfed. 
Arabia  PeFCript.  p.  43,44.)  and  may  be  probably,  ascribed  lo  the 


The  people  nf  Mecca  were  hardened  js  opposed  by 
in  their  nnbel.ef  by  superstition  and  the  Koreish, 
envy.  The  eiders  of  the  city,  the  tin-  A.  D.  613— 622. 
cles  of  the  piophet,  affected  to  despise  the  presump- 
tion of  an  orphan,  the  reformer  of  his  country  :  the 
pious  orations  of  Mahomet  in  the  Caaba  were  answer- 
ed by  the  clamours  of  Abu  Taleh.  "Citizens  and 
pilgrims,  listen  not  to  the  tempter,  hearken  not  to  his 
impious  novelties.  Stand  fast  in  the  worship  of  Al 
Lata  and  Al  Uzzah."  Yet  the  sen  of  Abdallah  was 
ever  dear  to  the  aged  chief;  and  he  protected  the  fame 
and  person  of  his  nephew  against  the  assaults  of  the 
Koreishites,  who  had  long  been  jealous  of  the  pre- 
eminence of  the  family  of  Hashem.  Their  malice 
was  coloured  with  the  pretence  of  religion  :  in  the  age 
of  Job,  the  crime  of  impiety  was  punishpd  by  the  Ara- 
bian magistrate;1  and  Mahomet  was  guilty  of  desert- 
ing and  denying  the  national  deities.  But  so  loose 
was  the  policy  of  Mecca,  that  the  leaders  of  the  Kore- 
ish, instead  of  accusing  a  criminal,  were  compelled  to 
employ  the  measures  of  persuasion  or  violence.  They 
repeatedly  addressed  Abu  Taleb  in  the  style  of  re- 
proach and  menace.  "  Thy  nephew  reviles  our  reli- 
gion ;  he  accuses  our  wise  forefathers  of  ignorance  and 
folly  :  silence  him  quickly,  lest  he  kindle  tumult  and 
discord  in  the  city.  If  he  persevere,  we  shall  draw 
our  swords  against  him  and  his  adherents,  and  thou 
wilt  be  responsible  for  the  blood  of  ihy  fellow-citi- 
zens." cThe  weight  and  moderation  of  Abu  Taleb 
eluded  the  violence  of  religious  faction;  the  most  help- 
less or  timid  of  the  disciples  retired  to  ^Ethiopia,  and 
the  prophet  withdrew  himself  to  various  places  of 
strength  in  the  town  and  country.  As  he  was  still 
supported  by  his  family,  the  rest  of  the  tribe  of  Kore- 
ish engaged  themselves  to  renounce  all  intercourse 
with  the  children  of  Hashem,  neither  to  buy  nor  sell, 
neither  to  marry  nor  to  give  in  marriage,  but  to  pursue 
them  with  implacable  enmity,  till  they  should  deliver 
the  person  of  Mahomet  to  the  justice  of  the  gods. 
The  decree  was  suspended  in  the  Caaba  before  the 
eyes  of  the  nation ;  the  messengers  of  the  Koreish 
pursued  the  mussulman  exiles  in  the  heart  of  Africa: 
they  besieged  the  prophet  and  his  most  faithful  follow- 
ers, intercepted  their  water,  and  inflamed  their  mutual 
animosity  by  the  retaliation  of  injuries  and  insults. 
A  doubtful  truce  restored  the  appearances  of  concord  ; 
till  the  death  of  Abu  Taleb  abandoned  Mahomet  to  the 
power  of  his  enemies,  at  the  moment  when  he  was 
deprived  of  his  domestic  comforts  by  the  loss  of  his 
faithful  and  generous  Cadijah.  Abu  Sophian,  the 
chief  of  the  branch  of  Ommiyah,  succeeded  to  the 
principality  of  the  republic  of  Mecca.  A  zealous  vo- 
tary of  the  idols,  a  mortal  foe  of  the  line  of  Hashem, 
he  convened  an  assembly  <  f  the  Koreishites  and  their 
allies,  to  decide  the  fate  of  the  apostle.  His  impri- 
sonment might  provoke  the  despair  of  his  enthusiasm  ; 
and  the  exile  of  an  eloquent  and  popular  fanatic  would 
diffuse  the  mischief  through  the  provinces  of  Arabia. 
His  death  was  resolved  ;  and  they  agreed  that  a  sword 
from  each  tribe  should  be  buried  in  his  heart,  to  divide 
the  guilt  of  his  blood, and  baffle  the  ven-  an(1  driven  from 
geance  of  the  Hashemites.  An  angel  or  Mecca, 
a  spy  revealed  their  conspiracy  ;  and  A-  D- e22- 
flight  was  the  only  resource  of  Mahomet.b  At  the 
dead  of  night,  accompanied  by  his  friend  Abubeker, 
he  silentiy  escaped  from  his  house:  the  assassins 
watched  at  the  door;  but  they  wpre  deceived  by  the 
figure  of  Ali,  who  reposed  on  the  bed,  and  was  cover- 
ed with  the  green  vestment  of  the  apostle.    The  Ko- 

Troglodyles  of  the  primitive  world.  (Michaelis,  ad  Lowth  de  Poesi 
Hebraor.  p.  131 — 134.  Recherches  "sur  les  Egyptiens,  torn.  ii.  p. 
43,  &c.) 

a  In  the  time  of  Job.  the  crime  of  impiety  was  punished  by  the  Ara- 
bian magistrate,  (c.  13.  v.  26 — 28.)  I  blush  for  a  respectable  prelate, 
(de  Poesi  Hebraorum,  p.  650, 651.  edit.  Michaelis:  and  letter  ofa  late 
professor  in  the  university  of  Oxford,  p.  15 — 53.)  who  justifies  and 
applauds  this  patriarchal  inquisition. 

b  D'Herbelot,  Bibliot  Orient,  p.  445.  He  quotes  a  particular  his- 
tory of  the  flight  of  Mahomet. 
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reish  respected  the  piety  of  the  heroic  youth  ;  but  some 
ver>es  of  Ali,  which  are  still  extant,  exhibit  an  inte- 
resting picture  of  his  anxiety,  his  tenderness,  and  his 
religious  confidence.  Three  days  Mahomet  and  his 
companion  were  concealed  in  the  cave  of  Thor,  at  the 
distance  of  a  league  from  Mecca;  and  in  the  close  of 
each  evening,  they  received,  f  rom  the  son  and  daugh- 
ter of  Abubeker,  a  secret  supply  of  intelligence  and 
food.  The  diligence  of  the  Koreish  explored  every 
haunt  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city;  they  arrived 
at  the  entrance  of  the  cavern  ;  but  the  providential  de- 
ceit of  a  spider's  web  and  a  pigeon's  nest,  is  supposed 
to  convince  them  that  the  place  was  solitary  and  invio- 
late. "  We  are  only  two,"  said  the  trembling  Abube- 
ker. "There  is  a  third,"  replied  the  prophet;  "  it  is 
God  himself."  No  sooner  was  the  pursuit  abated, 
than  the  two  fugitives  issued  from  the  rock,  and  moun- 
ted their  camels:  on  the  road  to  Medina,  they  were 
overtaken  by  the  emissaries  of  the  Koreish  ;  they  re- 
deemed themselves  with  prayers  and  promises  from 
their  hands.  In  this  eventful  moment,  the  lance  of  an 
Arab  might  have  changed  the  history  of  the  world. 
The  flight  of  the  prophet  from  Mecca  to  Medina  has 
fixed  the  memorable  aera  of  the  Hegiraf  which,  at  the 
end  of  twelve  centuries,  still  discriminates  the  lunar 
years  of  the  Mahometan  nations.' 

Received  as  The  religion  of  the  Koran  might  have 
princeof  Medina,  perished  in  its  cradle,  had  not  Medina 
A.  D. 622.  embraced  with  faith  and  reverence  the 
holy  outcasts  of  Mecca.  Medina,  or  the  ci(y,  known 
under  the  name  of  Yathreb,  before  it  was  sanctified 
by  the  throne  of  the  prophet,  was  divided  between  the 
tribes  of  the  Charegites  and  the  Avvsites,  whose  he- 
reditary feud  was  rekindled  by  the  slightest  provoca- 
tions :  two  colonies  of  Jews,  who  boasted  a  sacerdotal 
race,  were  their  humble  allies,  and  without  converting 
the  Arabs,  they  introduced  the  taste  of  science  and 
religion,  which  distinguished  Medina  as  the  city  of 
the  hook.  Some  of  her  noblest  citizens,  in  a  pilgri- 
mage to  the  Caaba,  were  converted  by  the  preaching 
of  Mahomet:  on  their  return  they  diffused  the  belief 
of  God  and  his  prophet,  and  the  new  alliance  was  ra- 
tified by  their  deputies  in  two  secret  and  nocturnal 
interviews  on  a  hill  in  the  suburbs  of  Mecca.  In  the 
first,  ten  Charegites  and  two  Awsites  united  in  faith 
and  love,  protested  in  the  name  of  their  wives,  their 
children,  and  their  absent  brethren,  that  they  would 
forever  profess  the  creed,  and  observe  the  precepts,  of 
the  Koran.  The  second  was  a  political  association, 
the  first  vital  spark  of  the  empire  of  the  Saracens.e 
Seventy-three  men  and  two  women  of  Medina  held  a 
solemn  conference  with  Mahomet,  his  kinsmen,  and 
his  disciples  ;  and  pledged  themselves  to  each  other 
by  a  mutual  oath  of  fidelity.  They  promised  in  the 
name  of  the  city,  that  if  he  should  be  banished,  they 
would  receive  him  as  a  confederate,  obey  him  as  a 
leader,  and  defend  him  to  the  last  extremity,  like  their 
wives  and  children.  "  But  if  you  are  recalled  by  your 
country,"  they  asked  with  a  flattering  anxiety,  "  will 
you  not  abandon  your  new  allies?"  "All  things," 
replied  Mahomet  with  a  smile,  "are  now  common  be- 
tween us  :  your  blood  is  as  my  blood,  your  ruin  as  my 
ruin.  We  are  bound  to  each  other  by  the  ties  of  ho- 
nour and  interest.  I  am  your  friend,  and  the  enemy 
of  your  foes."  "But  if  we  are  killed  in  your  service, 
what,"  exclaimed  the  deputies  of  Medina,  "  will  be 


c  Tlie  Hegha  was  instituted  by  Omar,  the  second  caliph,  in  imi- 
tation »f  the  aera  of  the  martyrs  of  the  christians;  (D'Herbelot,  p. 
444.)  and  properly  commenced  sixty-eight  days  before  the  flight  of 
Mahomet,  with  the  first  of  Moharren,  or  first  day  of  that  Arabian 
year,  which  coincides  with  Friday,  July  IGth,  A.  D.  622.  (Abulfeda, 
Vil.  Mohan),  c.  22,23.  p.  45— 50 ;  and  Greaves's  edition  of  Ullug 
Beig'a  F.pocliae  Arabum,  &c.  c.  I.  p.  8.  10,  &c.) 

d  Mahomet's  life,  from  his  mission  to  the  Hegira,  may  be  found  in 
Abulfeda  (p.  14—45.)  anil  Gagnier,  (lorn.  i.  p.  134— 251.  332—333.) 
The  leze>>d  from  p.  187— 234.  is  vouched  by  Al  Jannabi,  and  disdained 

e  The  triple  inauguration  of  Mahomet  is  described  by  Abulfeda 
(p.  30.  33.  40,  Su.)  and  Gagnier.  (torn.  i.  p.  312,  &c.  349,  &c.  torn.  ii.  p. 


out  reward?"  "Paradise,"  replied  the  prophet. 
"  Stretch  forth  thy  hand."  He  stretched  it  forth,  and 
they  reiterated  the  oath  of  allegiance  and  fidelity. 
Their  treaty  was  ratified  by  the  people,  who  unani- 
mously embraced  the  profession  of  Islam;  they  rejoi- 
ced in  the  exile  of  the  apostle,  but  they  trembled  for 
his  safety,  and  impatiently  expected  his  arrival.  Af- 
ter a  perilous  and  rapid  journey  along  the  sea-coast,  he 
halted  at  Koba,  two  miles  from  the  city,  and  made  his 
public  entry  into  Medina,  sixteen  days  after  his  flight 
from  Mecca.  Five  hundred  of  the  citizens  advanced 
to  meet  him;  he  was  hailed  with  acclamations  of  loy- 
alty and  devotion;  Mahomet  was  mounted  on  a  she- 
camel,  an  umbrella  shaded  his  head,  and  a  turban  was 
unfurled  before  him  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  a  stan- 
dard. His  bravest  disciples,  who  had  been  scattered 
by  the  storm,  assembled  round  his  person:  and  the 
equal  though  various  merit  of  the  Moslems  was  dis- 
tinguished by  the  names  of  Muhagcrians  and  Ansars, 
the  fugitives  of  Mecca,  and  the  auxiliaries  of  Medina. 
To  eradicate  the  seeds  of  jealousy,  Mahomet  judi- 
ciously coupled  his  principal  followers  with  the  rights 
and  obligations  of  brethren,  and  when  Ali  found  him- 
self u  ithout  a  peer,  the  prophet  tenderly  declared,  that 
he  would  be  the  companion  and  brother  of  the  noble 
youth.  The  expedient  was  crowned  with  success: 
the  holy  fraternity  was  respected  in  peace  and  war, 
and  the  two  parties  vied  with  each  other  in  a  gene- 
rous emulation  of  courage  and  fidelity.  Once  only 
the  concord  was  slightly  ruffled  by  an  accidental 
quarrel  ;  a  patriot  of  Medina  arraigned  the  insolence 
of  the  strangers,  but  the  hint  of  their  expulsion  was 
heard  with  abhorrence,  and  his  own  son  most  eager- 
ly offered  to  lay  at  the  apostle's  feet  the  head  of  his 
father. 

From  his  establishment  at  Medina,  Hisreeal  dignity, 
Mahomet  assumed  the  exercise  of  the  A.  D.  622—632. 
regal  and  sacerdotal  office;  and  it  was  impious  to 
appeal  from  a  judge  whose  decrees  were  inspired  by 
the  divine  wisdom.  A  small  portion  of  ground,  the 
patrimony  of  two  orphans,  was  acquired  by  gilt  or 
purchase  : '  on  that  chosen  spot,  he  built  a  house  and 
a  inosch,  more  venerable  in  their  rude  simplicity  than 
the  palaces  and  temples  of  the  Assyrian  caliphs.  His 
seal  of  gold,  or  silver,  was  inscribed  with  the  apos- 
tolic title;  when  he  prayed  and  preached  in  the  weekly 
assembly,  he  leaned  against  the  trunk  of  a  palm-tree; 
and  it  was  long  before  he  indulged  himself  in  the  use 
of  a  chair  or  pulpit  of  rough  timber,  s  After  a  reign 
of  six  years,  fifteen  hundred  Moslems,  in  arms  and  in 
the  field,  renewed  their  oath  of  allegiance ;  and  the  ir 
chief  repeated  the  assurance,  of  protection  til!  the 
death  of  the  last  member,  or  the  final  dissolution  of  the 
party.  Jt  was  in  the  same  camp  that  the  deputy  of 
Mecca  was  astonished  by  the  attention  of  the  faithful 
to  the  words  and  looks  of  the  prophet,  by  the  eager- 
ness with  which  they  collected  his  spittle,  a  hair  that 
dropt  on  the  ground,  the.  refuse  water  of  his  lustra- 
tions, as  if  they  participated  in  some  degree  of  the 
prophetic  virtue.  "  I  have  seen,"  said  he,  "  the  Chos- 
roes  of  Persia  and  the  Caesar  of  Rome,  but  never  did 
I  behold  a  king  among  his  subjects  like  Mahomet 
among  his  companions."  The  devout  fervour  of  en- 
thusiasm acts  with  more  energy  and  truth  than  the 
cold  and  formal  servility  of  courts. 


f  Prideaux  (Life  of  Mahomet,  p.  44.)  reviles  the  wickedness  of  the 
impostor,  who  despoiled  two  poor  orphans,  the  sons  of  a  carpenter;  a 
reproach  which  he  drew  from  the  Disputalio  contra  Saracenos,  com- 
posed in  Arabic  before  the  year  1130;  but  the  honest  Gagnier  (ad 
Abulfed.  p.  53.)  has  shown  that  they  were  deceived  by  the"  word  Al 
Nagjur.  which  signifies,  in  litis  place,  not  an  obscure  trade,  but  a 
noble  iribe  of  Arabs.  The  desolate  stale  of  the  ground  is  described 
by  Abulfeda;  and  li is  worthy  interpreter  has  proved,  from  Al  Bo- 
thari,  the  offer  of  a  price;  from  Al  Jannabi,  the  fair  purchase;  and 
from  Ahmed  Ben  Joseph,  the  payment  of  the  money  by  the  generous 
Abubeker.  On  these  grounds  the  prophet  must  be  honourably  ac- 
quitted, 

g  Al  Jannabi  (apod  Gagnier,  torn.  ii.  p.  216.324.)  describes  the  seal 
and  pulpit,  as  two  venerable  relics  of  the.  apostle  of  God;  and  the 
portrait  of  his  Court  is  taken  from  Abulfeda.  (c.  44.  p.  85  ) 
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THE  DECLINE  AND  FALL 


Chap.  XL 


He  declares  war  ^n  the  state  of  nature  every  man  has 
against  the  infi-  a  right  to  defend,  by  force  of  arms,  his 
person  and  his  possessions;  to  repel, 
or  even  to  prevent,  the  violence  of  his  enemies,  and 
lo  extend  his  hostilities  to  a  reasonable  measure  of 
satisfaction  and  retaliation.  In  the  free  society  of  the 
Arabs,  the  duties  of  subject  and  citizen  imposed  a 
feeble  restraint;  and  Mahomet,  in  the  exercise  of  a 
peaceful  and  benevolent  mission,  had  been  despoiled 
and  banished  by  the  injustice  of  his  countrymen. 
The  choice  of  an  independent  people  had  exalted  the 
fugitive  of  Mecca  to  the  rank  of  a  sovereign  ;  and  he 
was  invested  with  the  just  prerogative  of  forming 
alliances,  and  of  waging  offensive  or  defensive  war. 
The  imperfection  of  human  rights  was  supplied  and 
armed  by  the  plenitude  of  divine  power:  the  prophet 
of  Medina  assumed,  in  his  new  revelations,  a  fiercer 
and  more  sanguinary  tone,  which  proves  that  his 
former  moderation  was  the  effect  of  weakness  :  h  the 
means  of  persuasion  had  been  tried,  the  season  of 
forbearance  was  elapspd,  and  he  was  now  commanded 
to  propagate  his  religion  by  the  sword,  to  destroy  the 
monuments  of  idolatry,  and,  without  regarding  the 
sanctity  of  days  or  months,  to  pursue  the  unbelieving 
nations  of  the  earth.  The  same  bloody  precepts,  so 
repeatedly  inculcated  in  the  Koran,  are  ascribed  by 
the  author  to  the  Pentateuch  and  the  Gospel.  But 
the  mild  tenor  of  the  evangelic  style  may  explain  an 
ambiguous  text,  that  Jesus  did  not  bring  peace  on  the 
earth,  but  a  sword:  his  patient  and  bumble  virtues 
should  not  be  confounded  with  the  intolerant  zeal  of 
princes  and  bishops,  who  have  disgraced  the  name 
of  his  disciples.  In  the  prosecution  of  religious  war, 
Mahomet  might  appeal  with  more  propriety  to  the 
example  of  Moses,  of  the  judges  and  the  kings  of 
Israel.  The  military  laws  of  the  Hebrews  are  still 
more  rigid  than  those  of  the  Arabian  legislator.'  The 
Lord  of  hosts  marched  in  person  before  the  Jews:  if 
a  city  resisted  their  summons,  the  males,  without  dis- 
tinction, were  put  to  the  sword  :  the  seven  nations  of 
Canaan  were  devoted  to  destruction ;  and  neither  re- 
pentance nor  conversion  could  shield  them  from  the  in- 
evitable doom,  that  no  creature  within  their  precincts 
should  be  left  alive.  The  fair  option  of  friendship, 
or  submission,  or  battle,  was  proposed  to  the  enemies 
of  Mahomet.  If  they  professed  the  creed  of  Islam, 
they  were  admitted  to  all  the  temporal  and  spiritual 
benefits  of  his  primitive  disciples,  and  marched  under 
the  same  banner  to  extend  the  religion  which  they 
had  embraced.  The  clemency  of  the  prophet  was 
decided  by  his  interest,  yet  he  seldom  trampled  on  a 
prostrate  enemy ;  and  he  seems  to  promise,  that,  on 
the  payment  of  a  tribute,  the  least  guilty  of  his  un- 
believing subjects  might  be  indulged  in  their  worship, 
or  at  least  in  their  imperfect  faith.  In  the  first  months 
of  his  reign,  he  practised  the  lessons  of  holy  warfare, 
and  displayed  his  white  banner  belore  the  gates  of 
Medina:  the  martial  apostle  fought  in  person  at  nine 
battles  or  sieges  ;k  and  fifty  enterprises  of  war  were 
achieved  in  ten  years  hy  himself  or  his  lieutenants. 
The  Arab  continued  to  unite  the  professions  of  a  mer- 
chant and  a  robber;  and  his  petty  excursions  for  ihe 
defence  or  the  attack  of  a  caravan  insensiMy  prepared 
his  troops  for  the  conquest  of  Arabia.    The  distribu- 


tion of  the  spoil  was  regulated  by  a  divine  law  the 
whole  was  faithfully  collected  in  one  common  mass  : 
a  fifth  of  the  gold  and  silver,  the  prisoners  and  cattle, 
the  movables  and  immovables,  was  reserved  hy  the 
prophet  for  pious  and  charitable  uses  ;  the  remainder 
was  shared  in  adequate  portions  by  the  soldieps  who 
had  obtained  the  victory  or  guarded  the  camp:  the 
rewards  of  the  slain  devolved  to  their  widows  and 
orphans;  and  the  increase  of  cavalry  was  encouraged 
by  the  allotment  of  a  double  share  to  the  horse  and 
to  the  man.  From  all  sides  the  roving  Arabs  were 
allured  to  the  standard  of  religion  and  plunder:  the 
apostle  sanctified  the  licence  of  embracing  the  female 
captives  as  their  wives  or  concubines  ;  and  the  enjoy 
merit  of  wealth  and  beauty  was  a  feeble  type  of  the 
joys  of  paradise  prepared  for  the  valiant  martyrs  of 
the  faith.  "The  sword,"  says  Mahomet,  "is  the 
key  of  heaven  and  of  hell:  a  drop  of  blood  shed  in  the 
cause  of  God,  a  night  sppnt  in  arms,  is  of  more  avail 
than  two  months  of  fasting  or  prayer:  whosover  falls 
in  battle,  his  sins  are  forgiven  :  at  ihe  day  of  judg- 
ment his  wounds  shall  be  resplendent  as  vermilion, 
and  odoriferous  as  musk;  and  the  loss  of  his  limbs 
shall  he  supplied  bv  the  wings  of  angels  and  cheru- 
bim." The  intrepid  souls  of  the  Arabs  were  fired 
with  enthusiasm:  the  picture  of  the  invisible  world 
was  strongly  painted  on  their  imapination;  and  the 
death  which  they  had  always  despised  became  an 
object  of  hope  and  desire.  The  Koran  inculcates,  in 
the  most  absolute  sense,  the  tenets  of  fate  and  pre- 
destination, w  hich  would  extinguish  both  industry  and 
virtup,  if  the  actions  of  man  were  governed  by  his 
speculative  belief.  Yet  their  influence  in  every  age 
has  exalted  the  courage  of  the  Saracens  and  Turks. 
The  first  companions  of  Mahomet  advanced  to  battle 
with  a  fearless  confidence  :  there  is  no  danger  where 
there  is  no  chance  :  they  were  ordained  to  perish  in 
their  beds;  or  they  were  safe  and  invulnerable  amidst 
the  darts  of  the  enemy.™ 

Perhaps  the  Koreish  would  have  been 
content  with  the  fliyht  of  Mahomet,  had 
they  not  been  provoked  and  alarmed  by 
the  vengeance  of  an  enemy,  who  could 
intercept  their  Syrian  trade  as  it  passed  and  repassed 
through  the  territory  of  Medina.  Abu  Sophian  himself, 
with  only  thirty  or  forty  followers,  conducted  a  wealthy 
caravan  of  a  thousand  camels:  the  fortune  or  dexterity 
of  his  march  escaped  the  vigilance  of  Mahomet ;  but  the 
chief  of  the  Koreish  w  as  infi  rmed  that  the  holy  robbers 
were  placed  in  ambush  to  await  his  return.  He  des- 
patched a  messenger  to  his  brethren  of  Mecca,  and  ibey 
were  roused,  by  the  fear  of  losing  their  merchandise  and 
their  provisions,  unless  they  hastened  to  his  relief 
with  the  military  forcp  of  the  city.  The  sacred  band 
of  Mahomet  was  formed  of  three  hundred  and  thirteen 
Moslems,  of  whom  seventy-seven  were  fugitives,  and 
the  rest  auxiliaries  :  they  mounted  by  turns  a  train  of 
seventy  camels  (the  camels  of  Yathreb  were  formida- 
ble in  war)  ;  but  such  was  the  poverty  of  his  first 
disciples,  that  only  two  could  appear  on  horseback  in 
the  field."    In  the  fertile  and  famous  vale  of  Beder, 0 


His  defensive 
wars  acainst 
the  Koreish 
of  Mecca. 


h  The  eighth  and  ninth  chapters  of  the  Koran  are  the  loudest  and 
rrrst  vehement ;  and  Maracci  (Prodromus,  part  iv.  p.  .*>9— 64.)  has 
jnwished  wilh  inure  justice  than  discretion  against  the  double  deal- 
ing of  the  impostor. 

i  The  lenth  and  twentieth  chapters  of  Deuteronomy,  witli  the 
practical  comments  of  Joshua,  David,  3cc.  are  read  wilh  more  awe 
than  satisfaction  by  the  pious  christians  of  the  present  age.  But  the 
bishops,  as  well  as  the  rabbis,  of  former  times,  have  beat  the  drum- 
ecclesiastic  wilh  pleasure  and  success.  (Sale's  Preliminary  Dis- 
course, p.  142  143.) 

k  Abulfeda,  in  Vit.  Mohan),  p.  156.  The  private  arsenal  of  the' 
apostle  consisted  of  nine  swords,  three  lnnces,  seven  pikes  or  half-  | 
pikes,  a  quiver,  and  three  b:>ws,  seven  cuirasses,  three  shields,  and 
two  helmets,  (Gagnier,  torn.  iii.  p. 328— 334.)  with  a  large  while  slan-  ] 
dard,  a  black  banner,  (p.  335.)  twenty  horses,  (p.  322.)  &c.  Two  of 
his  martial  sayings  are  recorded  by  tradition.  (Gagnier,  torn.  ii.  p.  ' 
88.  337.) 


1  The  whole  subject  de  jure  b*dli  Mohammedanorum,  is  exhausted 
in  a  separate  dissertation  by  the  learned  Reland.  (Disserlaliones 
Miscellanea?,  torn.  iii.  Dissert,  x.  p.  3—53.) 

m  The  doctrine  of  absolute  predestination,  on  which  f^w  religions 
can  reproach  each  other,  is  sternly  exposed  in  the  Koran,  (c.  3.  p.  52, 
53.  c.  4.  p.  70,  &c.  wilh  the  notes  of  Sale,  and  c.  17.  p.  413.  with  those 
of  Maracci.)  Reland  (de  Kelig.  Mohamm.  p.  CI — S4.)  and  Sale  (Pre- 
lim. Discourse,  p.  103.)  represent  the  opinions  of  the  doctors,  and 
our  modern  travellers  the  confidence,  the  fading  confidence,  of 
the  Turks. 

n  Al  Jannabi  (apud  Gagnier,  torn.  ii.  p.  9.)  allows  him  seventy  or 
eighty  horse  ;  and  on  two  other  occasions  prior  to  the  battle  of  Ohud, 
he  enlists  a  body  of  thirty,  (p.  10.)  and  of  500  (p.  66.)  troopers.  Yet 
the  niussulmans.  in  the  field  of  Ohud,  had  no  more  than  two  horses, 
according  to  the  better  sense  of  Abulfeda,  (in  Vit.  Mohamm.  c.  xxxi. 
p.  63.)  In  the  Stony  province,  the  camels  were  numerous;  bul  ihe 
horse  appears  to  have  been  less  common  than  in  the  Happy  or  the 
Desert  Arabia. 

o  Bedder  Houneene,  twenty  miles  from  Medina,  and  forty  from 
Mecca,  is  on  the  high  road  of  the  caravan  of  Egypt ;  and  the  pilgrimi 
annually  commemorate  the  prophet's  victory  by  illuminations,  rock- 
ets, ice.    Shaw's  Travels,  p.  477. 


Chap.  XI. 


OF  THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE. 
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three  stations  from  Medina,  he  was  informed  by  liis 
scouts  of  the  caravan  that  approached  on  one  side;  of 
the  Koreish,  one  hundred  horse,  eight  hundred  and 
fifty  foot,  who  advanced  on  the  other.  After  a  short 
debate,  he  sacrificed  the  prospect  of  wealth  to  the  pur- 
suit of  glory  and  revenge;  and  a  slight  intrenchment 
was  formed,  to  cover  his  troops,  and  a  stream  of  fresh 
water  that  glided  through  the  valley.  "  O  God,"  he 
Battle  of  Beder,  exclaimed,  as  the  numbers  of  the  Koreish 
A.  D.  623.  descended  from  the  hills,  "  O  God,  if 
these  are  destroyed,  by  whom  wilt  thou  be  worship- 
ped  on  the  earth  1 — Courage,  my  children,  close  your 
ranks  ;  discharge  your  arrows,  and  the  day  is  your 
own."  At  these  words  he  placed  himself,  with  Abu- 
beker,  on  a  thtone  or  pulpit,  f  and  instantly  demanded 
the  succour  of  Gabriel  and  thtee  thousand  angels. 
His  eye  was  fixed  on  the  field  of  battle  :  the  mussul- 
mans  fainted  and  were  pressed  :  in  that  decisive  mo- 
ment the  prophet  started  from  his  throne,  mounted  his 
horse,  and  casta  handful  of  sand  into  the  air;  "Let 
their  facps  be  covered  with  confusion."  Both  armies 
heard  the  thunder  of  his  voice:  their  fancy  beheld  the 
angelic  warriors:1?  the  Koreish  trembled  and  fled: 
seventy  of  the  bravest  were  slain  ;  and  seventy  cap- 
tives adorned  the  first  victory  of  the  faithful.  The 
dead  bodies  of  the  Koreish  were  despoiled  and  in- 
sulted :  two  of  the  most  obnoxious  prisoners  were 
punished  with  death;  and  the  ransom  of  the  others, 
four  thousand  drams  of  silver,  compensated  in  some 
degree  the  escape  of  the  caravan.  But  it  was  in  vain 
that  the  camels  of  Abu  Sophian  explored  a  new  road 
through  the  desert  and  along  the  Euphrates  :  they 
were  overtaken  by  the  diligence  of  the  mussulmans; 
and  wealthy  must  have  been  the  prize,  if  twenty 
thousand  drams  could  be  set  apart  for  the  fifth  of  the 
apostle.  The  resentment  of  the  public  and  private 
loss  stimulated  Abu  Sophian  to  collect  a  body  of  three 
thousand  men,  seven  hundred  of  whom  were  armed 
with  cuirasses,  and  two  hundred  were  mounted  on 
horseback  :  three  thousand  camels  attended  his  march  ; 
and  his  wife  Henda,  with  fifteen  matrons  of  Mecca,  in- 
cessantly sounded  their  timbrels  to  animate  the  troops, 
and  to  magnify  the  greatness,  of  Hobal,  the  most 
Of  Ohud,  popular  deity  of  the  Caaba.  The  stan- 
A.  D.  623.  (jar(J  0f  God  and  Mahomet  was  upheld 
by  nine  hundred  and  fifty  believers:  the  disproportion 
of  numbers  was  not  more  alarming  than  in  the  field 
of  Beder;  and  their  presumption  of  victory  prevailed 
against  the  divine  and  human  sense  of  the  apostle. 
The  second  battle  was  fought  on  mount  Ohud,  six 
miles  to  the  north  of  Medina:7  the  Koreish  advanced 
in  the  form  of  a  crescent ;  and  the  right  wing  of  caval- 
ry was  led  by  Caled,  the  fiercest  and  most  success- 
ful of  the  Arabian  warriors.  The  troops  of  Mahomet 
were  skilfully  posted  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  and 
their  rear  was  guarded  by  a  detachment  of  fifty  archers. 
The  weight  of  their  charge  impelled  and  broke  the 
centre  of  the  idolaters;  but  in  the  pursuit  they  lost  the 
advantage  of  their  ground  :  the  archers  deserted  their 
station  :  the  mussulmans  were  tempted  by  the  spoil, 
disobeyed  their  general,  and  disordered  their  ranks. 
The  intrepid  Caled,  wheeling  his  cavalry  on  their 

p  The  place  to  whicu  Mahomet  retired  durine  the  action  is  styled 
by  Gagnier,  (in  Abulfeda,  c.  27.  p.  53.  Vie  de  Mahomet,  torn.  ii.  p. 
30.  33.)  Umbraculurriy  tme  loge  de  bois  avec  une  porte.  The  same 
Arabic  word  is  rendered  by  Reiske,  (Annates  Moslemici  Abulfedae, 
p.  23.)  by  Solium  Sitggeslus  editior ;  and  the  difference  is  of  the  ut- 
most moment  for  the  honour  both  of  the  interpreter  and  of  the  h  to. 
I  am  sorry  to  observe  the  pride  and  acrimony  with  which  Reiske  chas- 
tises his  fellow-labourer.  Saepe  sic  vertit,  ut  intense  paginae  ne^ue- 
ant  nisi  una  lilura  corrigi:  Arabice  non  satis  callebaf,  el  carebat 
judici  i  critico.  J.  J.  Reiske,  Prodidagmata  ad  Hagji  Chalisse  Tabu- 
las,  p.  223.  ad  calcem  Abulfedae  Syria?  Tabulae ;  Lepsiae,  1766,  in  4to. 

q  The  loose  expressions  of  the  Koran  (c.  3.  p.  124,  125  c.  8.  p.  9.) 
allow  the  commentators  to  fluctuate  between  the  numbers  of  1000, 
3000,  or  9000  angels;  and  the  smallest  of  these  might  suffice  for  the 
slaughter  of  seventy  of  the  Koreish.  (Maracci,  Alcoran,  lorn.  ii.  p. 
131.)  Yet  the  same  scholiasts  confess,  that  this  angelic  band  was 
not  visible  to  any  mortal  eye.  (Maracci,  p  297.)  They  refine  on  the 
words,  (c.  3.  16.)  "  not  thou,  but  God,"  &c.  (D'Herbelot,  Bibliot. 
Orien'ale,  p.  600,  601.) 

r  Geograph.  Nubiensis,  p.  17. 
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flank  and  rear,  exclaimed,  with  a  loud  voice,  that  Ma- 
homet was  slain.  He  was  indeed  wounded  in  the 
face  with  a  javelin  :  two  of  his  teeth  were  shattered 
with  a  stone;  yet,  in  the  midst  of  tumult  and  dismay, 
he  reproached  the  infidels  with  the  murder  of  a  pro- 
phet, and  blessed  the  friendly  hand  that  stanched  his 
blood,  and  conveyed  him  to  a  place  of  safety.  Se- 
venty martyrs  died  for  the  sins  of  the  people:  they 
fell,  said  the  apostle,  in  pairs,  each  brother  embracing 
his  lifeless  companion;5  their  bodies  were  mangled 
by  the  inhuman  females  of  Mecca;  and  the  wife  of 
Abu  Sophian  tasted  the  entrails  of  Hamza,  the  uncle 
of  Mahomet.  They  might  applaud  their  superstition, 
and  satiate  their  fury  ;  but  the  mussulmans  soon  ral- 
lied in  the  field,  and  the  Koreish  wanted  strength  or 
courage  to  undertake  the  siege  of  Me-  The  nalionS)  or 
dina.  It  was  attacked  the  ensuing  year  the  ditch, 
by  an  army  of  ten  thousand  enemies ;  A-  D-  625- 
and  this  third  expedition  is  variously  named  from  the 
nations,  which  marched  under  the  banner  of  Aim  So- 
phian, from  the  ditch  which  was  drawn  bpfore  the  city, 
and  a  camp  of  three  thousand  mussulmans.  The  pru- 
dence of  Mahomet  declined  a  general  engagement:  the 
valour  of  AH  was  signalized  in  single  combat;  and  the 
war  was  protracted  twenty  days,  till  the  final  separa- 
tion of  the  confederates.  A  tempest  of  wind,  rain, 
and  hail,  overturned  their  tents:  their  private  quarrels 
were  fomented  by  an  insidious  adversary;  and  the 
Koreish,  deserted  by  their  allies,  no  longer  hoped  to 
subvert  the  throne,  or  to  check  the  conquests,  of  their 
invincible  exile.' 

The  choice  of  Jerusalem  for  the  first 
kebla  of  prayer  discovers  the  early  pro- 
pensity of  Mahomet  in  favour  of  the 
Jews ;  and  happy  would  it  have  been 
for  their  temporal  interest,  had  they  recognized,  in  the 
Arabian  prophet,  the  hope  of  Israel  and  the  promised. 
Messiah.  Their  obstinacy  converted  his  friendship 
into  implacahle  hatred,  with  which  he  pursued  that 
unfortunate  people  to  the  last  moment  of  his  life  :  and 
in  the  double  character  of  an  apostle  and  a  conqueror, 
his  persecution  was  extended  to  both  worlds."  The 
Kainoka  dwell  at  Medina  under  the  protection  of  the 
city:  he  seized  the  occasion  of  an  accidental  tumult, 
and  summoned  them  to  embrace  his  religion,  or  con- 
tend with  him  in  battle.  "Alas,"  replied  the  trem- 
bling Jews,  "  we  are  ignorant  of  the  use  of  arms,  but 
we  persevere  in  the  faith  and  worship  of  our  lathers; 
why  wilt  thou  reduce  us  to  the  necessity  of  a  just  de- 
fence?" The  unequal  conflict  was  terminated  in  fif- 
teen days;  and  it  was  with  extreme  reluctance  that 
Mahomet  yielded  to  the  importunity  of  his  allies,  and 
consented  to  spare  the  lives  of  the  captives.  But 
their  riches  were  confiscated,  their  arms  became  more 
effectual  in  the  hands  of  the  mussulmans;  and  a  wretch- 
ed colony  of  seven  hundred  exiles  was  driven  with 
their  wives  and  children  to  implore  a  refuge  on  the 
confines  of  Syria.  The  Nadharites  were  more  guilty, 
since  they  conspired  in  a  friendly  interview  to  assas- 
sinate the  prophet.  He  besieged  their  castle  three 
miles  from  Medina,  btit  their  resolute  defence  obtained 
an  honourable  capitulation  ;  and  the  garrison,  sounding 
their  trumpets  and  heating  their  drums,  was  permitted 
to  depart  with  the  honours  of  war.  The  Jews  had  ex- 
cited and  joined  the  war  of  the  Koreish  :  no  sooner  had 
the  nations  retired  from  the  ditch,  than  Mahomet,  with- 
out laying  aside  his  armour,  marched  on  the  same  day 
to  extirpate  the.  hostile  race  of  the  children  of  Koraidha. 

j  In  the  third  chapter  of  the  Koran,  (p.  50—53  with  Sale's  notes,) 
the  prophet  alleges  some  poor  exxuses  for  the  defeat  of  Ohud. 

t  For  the  detail  of  the  three  Koreish  wars,  of  Beder,  of  Ohud,  and 
of  the  ditch,  peruse  Abulfeda,  (p.  56—61.  64—69.  73—77.)  Gagnier, 
(torn.  ii.  p.  23  — 45  .  70—96.  120—139.)  with  the  proper  articles  of 
D'Herbelot,  and  the  abridgments  of  Elmacin,  (Hist.  Saracen,  p.  6,  7.) 
and  Abul  pharasius.  (Dvnast.  p.  102.) 

u  The  wars  of  Mahomet  against  the  Jewish  tribes,  of  Kainoka,  the 
Nadharites,  Koraidha.  and  Chaibar,  are  related  by  Abulfeda  (p.  61. 
71.  77.  87,  &c.)  and  Gaenier.  (torn.  ii.  p.  61—65.  107—112.  139—148. 
258  -294.) 
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After  a  resistance  of  twenty-five  days,  they  surrendered 
at  discretion.  They  trusted  to  the  intercession  of  their 
old  allies  of  Medina  :  they  could  not  be  ignorant  that 
fanaticism  obliterates  the  feelings  of  humanity.  A 
venerable  elder,  to  whose  judgment  they  appealed, 
pronounced  the  sentence  of  their  death  :  seven  hundred 
Jews  were  dragged  in  chains  to  the  market-place  of 
the  city  :  they  descended  alive  into  the  grave  prepared 
for  their  execution  and  burial ;  and  the  apostle  beheld 
with  an  inflexible  eye  the  slaughter  of  his  helpless 
enemies.  Their  sheep  and  camels  were  inherited  by 
the  mussulmans  :  three  hundred  cuirasses,  five  hun- 
dred pikes,  a  thousand  lances,  composed  the  most 
useful  portion  of  the  spoil.  Six  days'  journey  to  the 
north-east  of  Medina,  the  ancient  and  wealthy  town  of 
Chaibar  was  the  seat  of  the  Jewish  power  in  Arabia; 
the  territory,  a  fertile  spot  in  the  desert,  was  covered 
with  plantations  and  cattle,  and  protected  by  eight 
castles,  some  of  which  were  esteemed  of  impregnable 
strength.  The  forces  of  Mahomet  consisted  of  two 
hundred  horse  and  fourteen  hundred  foot:  in  the  suc- 
cession of  eight  regular  and  painful  sieges  they  were 
exposed  to  danger,  and  fatigue,  and  hunger;  and  the 
most  undaunted  chiefs  despaired  of  the  event.  The 
apostle  revived  their  faith  and  courage  by  the  example 
of  Ali,  on  whom  he  bf  stowed  the  surname  of  the  Lion 
of  God  :  perhaps  we  may  believe  that  a  Hebrew  cham- 
pion of  gigantic  stature  was  cloven  to  the  chest  bv  his 
irresistible  scyinitar;  but  we  cannot  praise  the  modesty 
of  romance,  which  represents  him  as  tearing  from  its 
hinges  the  gate  of  a  fortress,  and  wielding  the  ponde- 
rous buckler  in  his  left  hand.1  After  the  reduction  of 
the  castles,  the  town  of  Chaibar  submitted  to  the  yoke. 
The  chief  of  the  tribe  was  tortured,  in  the  presence 
of  Mahomet,  to  force  a  confession  of  his  hidden  trea- 
sure: the  industry  of  the  shepherds  and  husbandmen 
was  rewarded  with  a  precarious  toleration  :  they  were 
permitted,  so  long  as  it  should  please  the  conqueror, 
to  improve  their  patrimony,  in  equal  shares,  for  his 
emolument  and  their  own.  Under  the  reign  of  Omar, 
the  Jews  of  Chaibar  were  transplanted  to  Syria ;  and 
the  caliph  alleged  the  injunction  of  his  dying  master, 
that  one  and  the  true  religion  should  be  professed  in 
his  native  land  of  Arabia.'' 

Submission  of  Five  times  ench  da>'  ,he  eYes  of  Ma" 
Mecca,  hornet  were  turned  towards  Mecca,2  and 
A  D.  629.  ne  wag  l]ro-e(]  |,y  the  most  sacred  and 
powerful  motives  to  revisit,  as  a  conqueror,  the  city 
and  temple  from  whence  he  had  been  driven  as  an 
exile.  The  Caaba  was  present  to  his  waking  and 
sleeping  fancy  :  an  idle  dream  was  translated  into 
vision  and  prophecy;  he  unfurled  the  holy  banner;  and 
a  rash  promise  of  success  too  hastily  dropped  from  the 
lips  of  the  apostle.  His  march  from  Medina  to  Mecca 
displayed  the  peaceful  and  solemn  pomp  of  a  pil- 
grimage :  seventy  camels  chosen  and  bedecked  for 
sacrifice,  preceded  the  van  ;  the  sacred  territory  was 
respected  ;  and  the  captives  were  dismissed  without 
ransom  to  proclaim  his  clemency  and  devotion.  But 
no  sooner  did  Mahomet  descend  into  the  plain,  within 
a  day's  journey  of  the  city,  than  he  exclaimed,  "they 
have  clothed  themselves  with  the  skins  of  tigers:"  the 
numbers  and  resolution  of  the  Koreish  opposed  his 
progress;  and  the  roving  Arabs  of  the  desert  might 
desert  or  betray  a  leader  whom  they  had  followed  for 
the  hopes  of  spoil.    The  intrepid  fanatic  sunk  into  a 


i  Abu  Kafe,  the  servant  of  Mahomet,  is  said  to  affirm  that  he  him- 
self, and  seven  other  men,  afterwards  tried,  without  success,  to  move 
the  same  gale  from  the  ground.  (Abulfeda,  p.  90.)  Abu  Rafe  was  an 
eye  witness,  but  who  will  be  witness  for  Abu  Rafe  1 

y  The  banishment  of  the  Jews  is  attested  by  Elmacin  (Hist.  Sara- 
cen, p.  9.1  and  the  great  Al  Zabari.  (Gasnier,  torn.  ii.  p.  285.)  Yel 
Niebuhr  (Description  de  l'Arabie,  p.  321.)  believes  ihal  the  Jewish 
religion,  and  Kareile  seel,  are  slill  professed  by  the  tribe  of  Chaibar; 
and  thai,  in  the  plunder  of  the  caravans,  the  disciples  of  Moses  are 
the  confederates  of  those  of  Mahomet. 

i  The  successive  sleps  of  the  reduction  of  Mecca  are  related  by 
Abulfeda  (p.  84—87.97—100.102—111  )  and  Gagnier,  (torn.  ii.  p.  209— 
245  309—332.  torn.  iii.  p.  1— 5S.)  Elmacin,  (Hist.  Saracen,  p.  8—10.) 
Abulpharagius.  (Dynast,  p.  103.) 


cool  and  cautious  politician:  he  waved  in  the  treaty 
his  title  of  apostle  of  God,  concluded  with  the  Koreish 
and  their  allies  a  truce  of  ten  years,  engaged  to  restore 
the  fugitives  of  Mecca  who  should  embrace  his  reli- 
gion, and  stipulated  only,  for  the  ensuing  year,  the 
humble  privilege  of  entering  the  city  as  a  friend,  and 
of  remaining  three  days  to  accomplish  the  rites  of  the 
pilgrimage.  A  cloud  of  shame  and  sorrow  hung  on 
the  retreat  of  the  mussulmans,  and  their  disappoint- 
ment might  justly  accuse  the  failure  of  a  prophet 
who  had  so  often  appealed  to  the  evidence  of  success. 
The  faith  and  hope  of  the  pilgrims  were  rekindled  by 
the  prospect  of  Mecca  :  their  swords  were  sheathed  : 
seven  times  in  the  footsteps  of  the  apostle  they  encom- 
passed the  Caaba :  the  Koreish  had  retired  to  the  hills, 
and  Mahomet,  after  the  customary  sacrifice,  evacuated 
the  city  on  the  fourth  day.  The  people  was  edified  by 
his  devotion  ;  the  hostile  chiefs  were  awed,  or  divided, 
or  seduced;  and  both  Caled  and  Amrou,  the  future 
conquerors  of  Syria  and  Egypt,  most  seasonably  de- 
serted the  sinking  cause  of  idolatry.  The  power  of 
Mahomet  was  increased  by  the  submission  of  the 
Arabian  tribes;  ten  thousand  soldiers  were  assembled 
for  the  conquest  of  Mecca;  and  the  idolaters,  the 
weaker  party,  were  easily  convicted  of  violating  the 
truce.  Enthusiasm  and  discipline  impelled  the  march, 
and  preserved  the  secret,  till  the  blaze  often  thousand 
fires  proclaimed  to  the  astonished  Koreish  the  design, 
the  approach,  and  the  irresistible  fotce  of  the  enemy. 
The  haughty  Abu  Sophian  presented  the  keys  of  the 
city,  admired  the  variety  of  arms  and  ensigns  that 
passed  before  him  in  review  ;  observed  that  the  son  of 
Abdallah  had  acquired  a  mighty  kingdom,  and  con- 
fessed, under  the  s.cymitar  of  Omar,  that  he  was  the 
apostle  of  the  true  God.  The  return  of  Marius  and 
Sylla  was  stained  with  the  blood  of  the  Romans  :  the 
revenge  of  Mahomet  was  stimulated  by  religious  zeal, 
and  his  injured  followers  were  eager  to  execute  or  to 
prevent  the  order  of  a  massacre.  Instead  of  indulging 
their  passions  and  his  own,*  the  victorious  exile  for- 
gave the  guilt,  and  united  the  factions,  of  Mecca.  His 
troops,  in  three  divisions,  marched  into  the  city:  eight 
and  twenty  of  the  inhabitants  were  slain  by  the  sword 
of  Caled  ;  eleven  men  and  six  women  were  proscribed 
by  the  sentence  of  Mahomet;  but  he  hiamed  the  cru- 
elty of  his  lieutenant;  and  several  of  the  most  obnox- 
ious victims  were  indebted  for  their  lives  to  his  cle- 
mency or  contempt.  The  chiefs  of  the  Koreish  were 
prostrate  at  his  feet.  "  What  mercy  can  you  expect 
from  the  man  whom  you  have  wronged  ?"  "  We  con- 
fide in  the  generosity  of  our  kinsman."  "  And  you 
shall  not  confide  in  vain  :  begone  !  you  are  safe,  you 
are  free."  The  people  of  Mecca  deserved  their  par- 
don by  the  profession  of  Islam  ;  and  after  an  exile  of 
seven  years,  the  fugitive  missionary  was  enthroned  as 
the  prince  and  prophet  of  his  native  country.*  But 
the  three  hundred  and  sixty  idols  of  the  Caaba  were 
ignominiously  broken  :  the  house  of  God  was  purified 
and  adorned  :  as  an  example  to  future  limes,  the  apos- 
tle again  fulfilled  the  duties  of  a  pilgrim  ;  and  a  per- 
petual law  was  enacted  that  no  unbeliever  should  dare 
to  set  his  foot  on  the  territory  of  the  holy  city.c 


a  After  the  conquest  of  Mecca,  the  Mahomet  of  Voltaire  imagines 
and  perpetrates  the  most  horrid  crimes.  The  poet  confesses,  that  he 
is  not  supported  bylhetruth  of  history,  and  can  only  allege,  que  celui 
qui  fait  la  guerre  a  sa  palrie  au  nom  de  Dieu,  est  capable  de  tout, 
(CEuvres  de  Voltaire,  torn.  xv.  p.  2S2.)  The  maxim  is  neither  chari- 
table nor  philosophic  ;  and  some  reverence  is  surely  due  to  the  fame 
of  heroes  and  the  religion  of  nations.  I  am  informed  that  a  Turkish 
ambassador  at  Paris  was  much  scandalized  at  the  representation  of 
this  tragedy. 

b  The  Mahometan  doctors  stilt  dispute,  whether  Mecca  was  re- 
duced by  force  or  consent;  (Abulfeda,  p.  107.  et  (Jagnier  ad  locum;) 
and  tins  verbal  controversy  is  of  as  much  moment  as  our  own  about 
William  the  Conqueror. 

c  In  excluding  the  christians  from  the  peninsula  of  Arabia,  the 
province  of  Hejaz,  or  the  navigation  of  the  Red  sea,  Chardin  (vol 
ages  en  Perse,  torn.  Iv.  p.  166.)  and  Reland  (Dissert.  Miscell  torn.  i'i. 
p.  51.)  are  more  rigid  than  the  mussulmans  themselves,  'the  chris- 
tians are  received  without  scruple  into  the  ports  of  Mocha,  and  even 
of  Gedda.  and  it  is  only  the  city  and  precincts  of  Mecca  that  are  m- 
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Connupatof  The  conquest  of  Mecca  determined 
Arabia,  the  faith  and  ohedience  of  the  Arabian 
A.  D. 629—632.  tribes  ;d  who,  according  to  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  fortune,  had  obeyed,  or  disregarded,  the  elo- 
quence or  the  arms  of  the  prophet.  Indifference  for 
rites  and  opinions  still  marks  the  character  of  the  Be- 
doweens  :  and  they  might  accept,  as  loosely  as  they 
hold,  the  doctrine  of  the  Koran.  Yet  an  obstinate 
remnant  still  adhered  to  the  religion  and  liberty  of 
their  ancestors,  and  the  war  of  Honain  derived  a  pro- 
per appellation  from  the  idols,  whom  Mahomet  had 
vowed  to  destroy,  and  whom  the  confederates  of  Tayef 
had  sworn  to  defend.'  Four  thousand  pagans  advan- 
ced with  secrecy  and  speed  to  surprise  the  conqueror: 
they  pitied  and  despised  the  supine  negligence  of  the 
Koreish,  but  they  depended  on  the  wishes,  and  per- 
haps the  aid,  of  a  people  who  had  so  lately  enounced 
their  gods,  and  bowed  beneath  the  yoke  of  their  ene- 
my. The  banners  of  Medina  and  Mecca  were  dis- 
played by  the  prophet;  a  crowd  of  Bedoweens  in- 
creased the  strength  or  numbers  of  the  army,  and 
twelve  thousand  mussulmans  entertained  a  rash  and 
sinful  presumption  of  their  invincible  strength.  They 
descended  without  precaution  into  the  valley  of  Ho- 
nain :  the  heights  had  been  occupied  by  the  archers 
and  slingers  of  the  confederates;  their  numbers  were 
oppressed,  their  discipline  was  confounded,  their  cou- 
rage was  appalled,  and  the  Koreish  smiled  at  their 
impending  destruction.  The  prophet,  on  his  white 
mule,  was  encompassed  by  the  enemies  :  he  attempted 
to  rush  against  their  spears  in  search  of  a  glorious 
death:  ten  of  his  faithful  companions  interposed  their 
weapons  and  their  breasts;  three  of  these  fell  dead  at 
his  feet:  "  O  my  brethren,"  he  repeatedly  cried  with 
sorrow  and  indignation,  "I  am  the  son  of  Abdallah,  I 
am  the  apostle  of  truth  !  O  man,  stand  fast  in  the  faith  ! 
O  God,  send  down  thy  succour !"  His  uncle  Abbas, 
who,  like  the  heroes  of  Homer,  excelled  in  the  loud- 
ness of  his  voice,  made  the  valley  resound  with  the 
recital  of  the  gifts  and  promises  of  God  :  the  flying 
Moslems  returned  from  all  sides  to  the  holy  standard; 
and  Mahomet  observed  with  pleasure,  that  the  furnace 
was  again  rekindled  :  his  conduct  and  example  restored 
the  battle,  and  he  animated  his  victorious  troops  to  in- 
flict a  merciless  revenge  on  the  authors  of  their  shame. 
From  the  field  of  Honain,  he  marched  without  delay 
to  the  siege  of  Tayef,  sixty  miles  to  the  south-east  of 
Mecca,  a  fortress  of  strength,  whose  fertile  lands  pro- 
duce the  fruits  of  Syria  in  the  midst  of  the  Arabian 
desert.  A  friendly  tribe,  instructed  (I  know  not  how) 
in  the  art  of  sieges,  supplied  him  with  a  train  of  bat- 
tering rams  and  military  engines,  with  a  body  of  five 
hundred  artificers.  But  it  was  in  vain  that  he  offered 
freedom  to  the  slaves  of  Tayef;  that  he  violated  his 
own  laws  by  the  extirpation  of  the  fruit-trees ;  that 
the  ground  was  opened  by  the  miners  ;  that  the  breach 
was  assaulted  by  the  troops.  After  a  siege  of  twenty 
days,  the  prophet  sounded  a  retreat,  but  he  retreated 
with  a  song  of  devout  triumph,  and  affected  to  pray 
for  the  repentance  and  safety  of  the  unbelieving  city. 
The  spoil  of  this  fortunate  expedition  amounted  to  six 
thousand  captives,  twenty-four  thousand  camels,  forty 
thousand  sheep,  and  four  thousand  ounces  of  silver  :  a 
tribe  who  had  fought  at  Honain  redeemed  their  pri- 
soners by  the  sacrifice  of  their  idols;  but  Mahomet 
compensated  the  loss,  by  resigning-  to  the  soldiers  his 
fifth  of  the  plunder,  and  wished,  for  their  sake,  that 
he  possessed  as  many  head  of  cattle  as  there  were 
trees  in  the  province  of  Tehama.    Instead  of  chas- 


accessible  to  the  profane.  (Niebuhr,  Description  de  l'Arabie,  p.  308, 
309.    Voyase  en  Arabie,  torn.  i.  p  205.248,  ice.) 

i  Abulfeda,  p.  112—113.  Gagnier,  torn.  iii.  p.  67—88.  D'Herbelot, 
Mohammed. 

e  The  siege  of  Tayef,  division  of  the  spoil,  &c.  are  related  by  Abul- 
feda (p.  117—123.)  and  Gagnier,  (tom.  iii.  p.  83 — 111.)  It  is  At  Jan- 
nabi  who  mentions  the  engines  and  engineers  of  the  tribe  of  Daws. 
The  fertile  spot  of  Tayef  was  supposed  to  be  a  piece  of  the  land  of 
Syria  detached  and  dropped  in  the  general  deluge. 


tising  the  disaffection  of  the  Koreish,  he  endeavoured 
to  cut  out  their  tongues,  (his  own  expression,)  and 
to  secure  their  attachment  by  a  superior  measure  of 
liberality:  Abu  Sophian  alone  was  presented  with 
three  hundred  camels  and  twenty  ounces  of  silver; 
and  Mecca  was  sincerely  converted  to  the  profitable 
religion  of  the  Koran. 

The  fugitives  and  auxiliaries  complained,  that  they 
who  had  borne  the  burthen  were  neglected  in  the  sea- 
son of  victory.  "  Alas,"  replied  their  artful  leader, 
"  suffer  me  to  conciliate  these  recent  enemies,  these 
doubtful  proselytes,  by  the  gift  of  some  perishable 
goods.  To  your  guard  I  intrust  my  life  and  fortunes. 
You  are  the  companions  of  my  exile,  of  my  kingdom, 
of  my  paradise."  He  was  followed  by  the  deputies  of 
Tayef,  who  dreaded  the  repetition  of  a  siege.  "  Grant 
us,  O  apostle  of  God  !  a  truce  of  three  years,  with  the 
toleration  of  our  ancient  worship."  "Not  a  month, 
not  an  hour."  "  Excuse  us  at  least  from  the  obliga- 
tion of  prayer."  "  Without  prayer  religion  is  of  no 
avail."  They  submitted  in  silence  ;  their  temples 
were  demolished,  and  the  same  sentence  of  destruc- 
tion was  executed  on  all  the  idols  of  Arabia.  His 
lieutenants,  on  the  shores  of  the  Red  sea,  the  ocean, 
and  the  gulf  of  Persia,  were  saluted  by  the  acclama- 
tions of  a  faithful  people  ;  and  the  ambassadors  who 
knelt  before  the  throne  of  Medina,  were  as  numerous 
(says  the  Arabian  proverb)  as  the  dates  that  fall  from 
the  maturity  of  a  palm-tree.  The  nation  submitted  to 
the  God  and  the  sceptre  of  Mahomet :  the  opprobrious 
name  of  tribute  was  abolished  :  the  spontaneous  or 
reluctant  oblations  of  alms  and  tithes  were  applied  to 
the  service  of  religion  :  and  one  hundred  and  fourteen 
thousand  Moslems  accompanied  the  last  pilgrimage 
of  the  apostle.' 

When  Heraclius  returned  in  triumph 
from  the  Persian  war,  he  entertained,  at  Mahometans  a- 
Emesa,  one  of  the  ambassadors  of  Ma-  gainst  the  Ro- 
homet,  who  invited  the  princes  and  na-  ^^629^630 
tions  of  the  earth  to  the  profession  of 
Islam.  On  this  foundation  the  zeal  of  the  Arabians 
has  supposed  the  secret  conversion  of  the  christian 
emperor;  the  vanity  of  the  Grpeks  has  feigned  a  per- 
sonal visit  to  the  prince  of  Medina,  who  accepted  from 
the  royal  bounty  a  rich  domain,  and  a  secure  retreat, 
in  the  province  of  Syria.s  But  the  friendship  of  He- 
raclius and  Mahomet  was  of  short  continuance  :  the 
new  religion  had  inflamed  rather  than  assuaged  the 
rapacious  spirit  t>f  the  Saracens;  and  the  murder  of  an 
envoy  afforded  a  decent  pretence  for  invading,  with 
three  thousand  soldiers,  the  territory  of  Palestine,  that 
extends  to  the  eastward  of  the  Jordan.  The  holy  ban- 
ner was  intrusted  to  Zeid  ;  and  such  was  ihe  discipline 
or  enthusiasm  of  the  rising  sect,  that  the  noblest  chiefs 
served  without  reluctance  under  the  slave  of  the  pro- 
phet. On  the  event  of  his  decease,  Jaafar  and  Abdal- 
lah were  successively  substituted  to  the  command  ; 
and  if  the  three  should  perish  in  the  war,  the  troops 
were  authorized  to  elect  their  general.  The  three 
leaders  were  slain  in  the  battle  of  Muta,h  the  first  mi- 
litary action  which  tried  Ihe  valour  of  the  Moslems 
against  a  foreign  enemy.  Zeid  fell,  like  a  soldier,  in 
the  foremost  ranks  :  the  death  of  Jaafar  was  heroic  and 
memorable:  he  lost  his  right-hand:  he  shifted  the 
standard  to  his  left :  the  left  was  severed  from  his 
body:  he  embraced  the  standard  with  his  bleedino 
stumps,  till  he  was  transfixed  to  the  ground  with  fifty 
honourable  wounds.  "  Advance,"  cried  Abdallah,  who 
stepped  into  the  vacant  place,  "  advance  with  confi- 

f  The  last  conquests  and  pilgrimage  of  Mahomet  are  contained  in 
Abulfeda,  (p.  121—133.)  Gagnier,  (torn.  iii.  p.  119—219.)  Elmacin, 
(p.  10,  11.)  Abulpharazius,  (p.  103.)  TIip  ninth  of  the  Hegira  was 
styled  the  Year  of  Embassies.  (Gagnier,  Not.  ad  Abulfed.  p.  121.) 

?  Compare  the  bigoted  Al  Jannabj  (apud  Gasnier,  tom.  ii.  p.  232 — 
255.)  with  the  no  less  bigoted  Greeks,  Theophanes,  (p.  27G— 278.)  Zo-- 
naras,  (tom.  ii.  1.  xiv.  p.  86.)  and  Cedrenus.  (p.  421  ) 

h  For  the  battle  of  Muta,  and  its  consequences,  see  Abulfeda  (p. 
100—102.)  and  Gagnier.  (torn.  ii.  p.  327—343.)    K»*,i=«  (says  Theo 

phanes)  i«  >      oua<  ,»  tju  e<«y. 
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dence  :  either  victory  or  paradise  is  oar  own."  The 
lance  of  a  Roman  decided  the  alternative ;  but  the  fal- 
ling standard  was  rescued  by  Caled,  the  proselyte  of 
Mecca  :  nine  swords  were  broken  in  his  hand  ;  and 
his  valour  withstood  and  repulsed  the  superior  num- 
bers of  the  christians.  In  the  nocturnal  council  of  the 
camp  he  was  chosen  to  command  :  his  skilful  evolu- 
tions of  the  ensuing  day  secured  either  the  victory  or 
the  retreat  of  the  Saracens  ;  and  Caled  is  renowned 
amnnj  bis  brethren  and  his  enemies  by  the  glorious 
appellation  of  the  S word  of  God.  In  the  pulpit,  Ma- 
homet described,  with  prophetic  rapture,  the  crowns 
of  the  blessed  martyrs;  but  in  private  he  betrayed  the 
feelings  r.f  human  nature  :  he  was  surprised  as  he 
wept  over  the  daughter  of  Zeid  :  "  What  do  I  see  1" 
said  the  astonished  votary.  "You  see,"  replied  the 
apostle,  "a  friend  who  is  deploring  the  loss  of  his 
most  faithful  friend."  After  the  conquest  of  Mecca, 
the  sovereign  of  Arabia  affected  to  prevent  the  hostile 
preparations  of  Heraclius;  and  solemnly  proclaimed 
war  ao-ainst  the  Romans,  without  attempting  to  dis- 
guise the  hardships  and  dangers  of  the  enterprise.'  The 
Moslems  were  discouraged  :  they  alleged  the  want  of 
money,  or  horses,  or  provisions;  the  season  of  harvest, 
and  the  intolerable  heat  of  the  summer:  "  Hell  is  much 
hotter,"  said  the  indignant  prophet.  He  disdained  to 
compel  their  service;  hut  on  his  return  he  admonished 
the  most  guilty,  by  an  excommunication  of  fifty  days. 
Their  desertion  enhanced  the  merit  of  Abubeker,  Oth- 
man,  and  the  faithful  companions  who  devoted  their 
lives  and  fortunes;  and  Mahomet  displayed  the  banner 
at  the  head  of  ten  thousand  horse  and  twenty  thousand 
foot.  Painful  indeed  was  the  distress  of  the  march  : 
lassitude  and  thirst  were  aggravated  by  the  scorching 
and  pestilential  winds  of  the  desert :  ten  men  rode  by 
turns  on  the  same  camel  ;  and  the}'  were  reduced  to 
the  shameful  necessity  of  drinking  the  water  from  the 
belly  of  that  useful  animal.  In  the  mid-way,  ten  days' 
journey  from  Medina  and  Damascus,  they  reposed 
near  the  grove  and  fountain  of  Tabuc.  Beyond  that 
place  Mahomet  declined  the  prosecution  of  the  war : 
he  declared  himself  satisfied  with  the  peaceful  inten- 
tions, he  was  more  probably  daunted  by  the  martial 
array,  of  the  emperor  of  the  east.  But  the  active  and 
intrepid  Caled  spread  around  the  terror  of  his  name; 
and  the  prophet  received  the  submission  of  the  tribes 
and  cities,  from  the  Euphrates  to  Ailah,  at  the  head 
of  the  Red  sea.  To  his  christian  subjects,  Mahomet 
readily  granted  the  security  of  their  persons,  the  free- 
dom of  their  trade,  the  property  of  their  goods,  and 
the  toleration  of  their  worship.*  The  weakness  of 
their  Arabian  brethren  had  restrained  them  from  op- 
posing his  ambition;  the  disciples  of  Jesus  were  en- 
deared to  the  enemy  of  the  Jews;  and  it  was  the  in- 
terest of  a  conqueror  to  propose  a  fair  capitulation  to 
the  most  powerful  religion  of  the  earth. 
Death  of  Maho-  ,  Till  the  age  of  sixty-three  years,  the 
mpt  strength  ot  Mahomet  was  equal  to  the 

A.n.  632.       temporal  and  spiritual  fatigues  of  his 
June  7.        mission.    His  epileptic  fitsT  an  absurd; 
calumny  of  the  Greeks,  would  be  an  object  of  pity' 
rather  than  abhorrence  ;'  but  he  seriously  believed  that 

i  The  expedition  of  Tabuc  is  recorded  by  our  ordinary  historians. 
Abulfeda  (Vit.  Moham.  p.  123— 127.)  and  Gagnier:  (Vie  de  Mahomcij 
torn.  iii.  p.  147 — 163.)  but  we  have  the  advantaee  of  appealing  lo  the 
original  evidence  of  the  Koran,  (c.  9.  p.  154. 165.)  with  Sale's  learned 
and  rational  notes. 

k  The  Diploma  see-uritatis  AHensibus,  is  attested  by  Ahmpd  Ben 
Joseph,  and  the  author  lAbti  Splendormn :  (Ga?nier.  Not.  ad  Abul- 
fedam,  p.  125.)  but  Abulfeda  himself,  as  well  as  Elmacin,  (Hist.  Sara- 
cen, p.  11.)  though  he  owns  Mahomet's  rpgard  for  the  christians,  (p. 
13.)  only  mentions  peace  and  tributp.  In  the  year  1630  Sionila  pub- 
lished at  Paris  the  text  and  versior.  of  Mahomet's  patent  in  favour  of 
the  christians ;  which  was  admitted  and  reprobated  by  the  opposite 
taste  of  Satmasius  and  Gnitius.  (Bayle,  Mahomet,  Rem.  AA.)  Hot- 
linser  doubts  of  its  authenticity ;  (Hist.  Orient,  p.  237.)  Kenaudol 
urees  the  consent  of  the  Mahometans  ;  (Hist.  Patriarch.  Alex.  p.  169.) 
"but  Mosheim  (Hist.  Eccles.  p.  244  )  shows  the  futility  of  their  opinion, 
and  inclines  to  believe  it  spurious.  Yet  Abulpharaznis  quotes  the  im- 
postor's treaty  with  the  Nestorian  patriarch ;  (Asseman.  Bibliot.  Ori- 
ent, torn.  ii.  p.  41S.)  but  Abulphangius  was  primate  of  the  Jacobites. 

1  The  epilepsy,  or  falling-sickness,  of  Mahomet,  is  asserted  by 


he  was  poisoned  at  Chaibar  by  the  revenge  of  a  Jew- 
ish female.m  During  four  years,  the  health  of  the  pro- 
phi-t  declined  ;  his  infirmities  increased  ;  but  his  mor- 
tal disease  was  a  fever  of  fourteen  days,  which  depri- 
ved him  by  intervals  of  the  use  of  reason.  As  soon 
as  he  was  conscious  of  his  danger,  he  edified  his  breth- 
ren by  the  humility  of  his  virtue  or  penitence.  "If 
there  be  any  man,"  said  the  apostle  from  the  pulpit, 
"whom  I  have  unjustly  scourged,  I  submit  my  own 
back  to  the  lash  of  retaliation.  Have  I  aspersed  the 
reputation  of  a  mussulman  1  let  him  proclaim  my  faults 
in  the  face  of  the  congregation.  Has  any  one  been 
despoiled  of  his  goods  ]  the  little  that  I  possess  shall 
compensate  the  principal  and  the  interest  of  the  debt." 
"  Yes,"  replied  a  voice  from  the  crowd,  "  I  am  entitled 
to  three  drams  of  silver."  Mahomet  heard  the  com- 
plaint, satisfied  the  demand,  and  thanked  his  creditor 
for  accusing  him  in  this  world  rather  than  at  the  day 
of  judgment.  He  beheld  with  temperate  firmness  the 
approach  of  death  ;  enfranchised  his  slaves  ;  (seven- 
teen men,  as  they  are  named,  and  eleven  women  ;) 
minutely  directed  the  order  of  his  funeral,  and  mode- 
rated the  lamentations  of  his  weeping  friends,  on 
whom  he  bestowed  the  benediction  of  peace.  Till  the 
third  day  before  his  death,  he  regularly  performed  the 
function  of  public  prayer:  the  choice  of  Abuheker  to 
supply  his  place,  appeared  to  mark  that  ancient  and 
faithful  friend  as  his  successor  in  the  sacerdotal  and 
regal  office;  bnt  he  prudently  declined  the  risk  and 
envy  of  a  more  explicit  nomination.  At  a  moment 
when  his  faculties  were  visibly  impaired,  he  called  for 
pen  and  ink  to  write,  or,  more  properly,  to  dictate,  a 
divine  book,  the  sum  and  accomplishment  of  all  his 
revelations:  a  dispute  arose  in  the  chamber,  whether 
he  should  be  allowed  to  supersede  the  authority  of  the 
Koran  ;  and  the  prophet  was  forced  to  reprove  the  in- 
decent vehemence  of  his  disciples.  If  the  slightest 
credit  may  be  afforded  to  the  traditions  of  his  wives 
and  companions,  he  maintained,  in  the  bosom  of  his 
family,  and  to  the  last  moments  of  his  life,  the  dignity 
of  an  apostle,  and  the  faith  of  an  enthusiast;  described 
the  visits  of  Gabriel,  who  bade  an  everlasting  farewell 
to  the  earth,  and  expressed  his  lively  confidence,  not 
only  of  the  mercy,  but  of  the  favour,  of  the  Supreme 
Being.  In  a  familiar  discourse  he  had  mentioned  his 
special  prerogative,  that  the  angel  of  death  was  not 
allowed  to  take  his  soul  til!  he  had  respectfully  asked 
the  permission  of  the  prophet.  The  request  was  gran- 
ted ;  and  Mahomet  immediately  fell  into  the  agony  of 
his  dissolution:  his  head  was  reclined  on  the  lap  of 
A_yesha,  the  best  beloved  of  all  his  wives  ;  he  fainted 
with  the  violence  of  pain;  recovering  his  spirits,  he 
raised  his  eyes  towards  the  roof  of  the  house,  and, 
with  a  sleady  look,  though  a  faltering  voice,  ultered 
the  last  broken,  though  articulate,  words:  "O  God! 

 pardon  my  sins  ....  Yes,  ...  I  come, 

among  my  fellow-citizens  on  high  :"  and  thus  peacea- 
bly expired  on  a  carpet  spread  upon  the  floor.  An 
expedition  for  the  conquest  of  Syria  was  stopped  by 
this  mournful  event:  the  army  halted  at  the  gates  of 
Medina:  the  chiefs  were  assembled  round  their  dying 
master.  The  city,  more  especially  the  house,  of  the 
prophet,  was  a  scene  of  clamorous  sorrow  or  silent 
despair:  fanaticism  alone  could  suggest  a  ray  of  hope 
and  consolation.  "  How  can  he  be  dead,  our  witness, 
our  intercessor,  our  mediator  with  God  ?  By  God  he 
is  not  dead  :  like  Moses  and  Jesus  he  is  wrapt  in  a 

Theophanes,  Zonaras,  and  the  rest  of  the  Greeks;  and  is  ereedily 
swallowed  by  the  ?ross  bigotry  of  Houinser,  (Hist.  Orient,  p.  10, 11.) 
Prid<-aux,  (Life  of  Mahomet,  p.  12.)  and  Maracci.  (torn.  ii.  Alcoran, 
p.  762,  763.)  The  titles  'the  wrapped  up,  the  covered)  of  two  chap- 
ters  of  the  Koran  (73, 74.)  can  hardly  be  s;  rained  to  such  an  interpreta- 
tion ;  the  silence,  the  ignorance  of  the  Mahometan  commentators,  is 
more  conclusive  than  the  most  peremptory  denial ;  and  the  charita- 
ble side  is  espoused  by  Ockley,  (Hist,  of  the  Saracens,  lorn.  i.  p.  301.) 
Gasnier,  (ad  Abulfeda,  p.  9.  Vie  de  Mahomet,  torn.  i.  p.  1  IS.)  and 
Sale.  (Koran,  p.  469—474.) 

m  This  poison  (more  ignominious  since  it  was  offered  as  a  test  of 
his  prophetic  knowledge)  is  frankly  confessed  by  his  zealous  votariea, 
Abulfeda  (p.  92.)  and  A)  Tannabi.  (apud  Gaenier.  torn.  ii.  p.2S6— 2S8.) 
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holy  trance,  and  speedily  will  he  return  to  his  faithful 
people."    The  evidence  of  sense  was  disregarded  ; 
and  Omar,  unsheathing  his  seymitar,  threatened  to 
strike  off  the  heads  of  the  infidels,  who  should  dare 
to  affirm  that  the  prophet  was  no  more.    The  tumult] 
was  appeased  by  the  weight  and  moderation  of  Ahu- 
beker.    "Is  it  Mahomet,"  said  he  to  Omar  and  the 
multitude,  "or  the  God  of  Mahomet,  whom  you  wor- i 
ship]    The  God  of  Mahomet  livpth  for  ever,  but  the 
apostle  was  a  mortal  like  ourselves,  and  according  to 
his  own  prediction,  he  has  experienced  the  common  , 
fate  of  mortality."    He  was  piously  interred  by  the 
hands  of  his  nearest  kinsman,  on  the  same  spot  on  i 
which  he  expired  ;■  Medina  has  been  sanctified  by  the 
death  and  burial  of  Mahomet;  and  the  innumerable 
pilgrims  of  Mecca  often  turn  aside  from  lhe  way,  to 
bow,  in  voluntary  devotion,0  before  the  simple  tomb 
of  the  prophet." 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  life  of  Maho- 
His  character.     me^  jt  may  pernaps  be  PXpec,ed,  that  I 

should  balance  his  faults  and  virtues,  that  I  should 
decide  whether  the  title  of  enthusiast  or  impostor  more 
properly  belongs  to  that  extraordinary  man.  Had  I 
been  intimately  conversant  with  the  son  of  Abdallah, 
the  task  would  still  be  difficult.,  and  th-  success  uncer- 
tain: at  the  distance  of  twelve  centuries,  I  darklv  con- 
template his  shade  through  a  cloud  of  religious  in- 
cense; and  could  I  truly  delineate  the  portrait  of  an 
hour,  the  fleeting  resemblance  would  not  equally  apply 
to  the  solitary  of  mount  Hera,  to  the  preacher  of  Mec- 
ca, and  to  the  conqueror  of  Arabia.  The  author  of  a 
mighty  revolution  appears  to  have  been  endowed  with 
a  pious  and  contemplative  disposition  :  so  soon  as  mar- 
riage had  raised  him  above  the  pressure  of  want,  lie 
avoided  the  paths  of  ambition  and  avarice;  and  till  the 
age  of  forty,  he  lived  with  innocence,  and  would  have 
died  without  a  name.  The  unity  of  God  is  an  idea 
most  congenial  to  nature  and  reason  ;  and  a  slight  con- 
versation with  the  Jews  and  christians  would  teach 
him  to  despise  and  detest  the  idolatry  of  Mecca.  It 
was  the  duty  of  a  man  and  a  citizen  to  impart  the  doc- 
trine of  salvation,  to  rescue  his  country  from  the  do- 
minion of  sin  and  error.  The  energy  of  a  mind  inces- 
santly bent  on  the  same  object,  would  convert  a  gene- 
ral obligation  into  a  particular  call;  the  warm  sugges- 
tions of  the  understanding  or  the  fancy,  would  be  felt 
as  the  inspirations  of  heaven;  the  labour  of  thought 
would  expire  in  rapture  and  vision;  and  the  inward 
sensation,  the  invisible  monitor,  would  be  described 
with  the  form  and  attributes  of  an  angel  of  God.q 
From  enthusiasm  to  imposture,  the  step  is  perilous  and 
slippery:  the  daemon  of  Socrates'  affirds  a  memorable 

n  The  Greeks  and  Latins  have  invented  and  propagated  the  vul- 
gar and  ridiculous  story,  that  Mahomet's  iron  tomb  is  suspended  in 
the  air  at  Mecca  (r<vx  ft!7t*,,i}e»,„,.  Laonicus  Chalcocondyles  de 
Rebus  Turcicis,  I.  iii.  p.  6G.)  by  the  action  of  equal  and  potent  load-  I 
stones.  (DictmnnairedeBayle,  Mahomet,  Rem.  EE.  FF.)  Without  1 
any  philosophical  inquiries,  it  may  suffice,  that,  1.  The  prophet  was 
not  buried  at  Mecca;  and,  2.  That  his  tomb  at  Medina,  which  has 
been  visited  by  millions,  is  placed  on  the  eround,  (Reland.  de  Reli». 
Moham.  I.  ii.  c.  19.  p.  209—211.)  Gagnier.  (Vie  de  Mahomet,  torn.  iii. 
p.  263  — 26S.) 

o  Al  Jannabi  enumerates  (Vie  de  Mahomet,  torn.  iii.  p.  372—391.) 
the  multifarious  duties  of  a  pilgrim  who  visits  the  tombs  of  the  pro-  I 
phet  and  his  companions;  and  the  learned  casuist  decides,  that  this  [ 
act  of  devotion  is  nearest  in  obligation  and  merit  to  a  divine  precept. 
The  doctors  are  divided  which,  of  Mecca  and  Medina,  be  the  must 
excellent,  (p.  391—394.) 

P  The  last  sickness,  death,  and  burial  of  Mahomet,  are  described  ' 
by  Abulf.'da  and  Gagnier.  (Vit.  Moham.  p.  133—142.  Viede  Mahomet, 
torn.  iii.  p.  220—271.)  The  most  private  anil  interesting  circumstan-  I 
ces  were  originally  received  from  Ayesha,  Ali,  the  sons  of  Abbas,  &c; 
and  as  they  dwelt  at  Medina,  and  survived  the  prophet  many  years, 
they  might  repeal  the  pious  tale  to  a  second  or  third  generation  of 
pilgrims. 

hristians,  rashly  enough,  have  assigned  to  Mahomet  a  lame  i 
]  heaven  and  wiiisper  in  his  ear. 
by  Grolius,  (de  Veritate  Religio-  I 
>r,  the  learned  Pocock,  inquired 
d  Cronus'  confessed  that  it  is  un- 
es.  Lest  it  should  provoke  their 
lie  is  suppressed  in  the  Arabic 
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version;  but  it  has  maintained  an  edifying  place  in  the  numerous 
editions  of  the  Lalin  text.  (Pocock,  Specimen  Hist.  Arabum,  p.  186, 
187.  Reland,  de  Religion.  Moham.  1.  ii.  c.  39.  p.  259  —262.) 
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instance,  how  a  wise  man  may  deceive  himself,  how 
a  good  man  may  deceive  others,  how  the  conscience 
may  slumber  in  a  mixed  and  middle  state  between 
self-illusion  and  voluntary  fraud.  Charity  may  be- 
lieve that  the  original  motives  of  Mahoun  t  were  those 
of  pure  and  genuine  benevolence  ;  but  a  human  mis- 
sionary is  incapable  of  cherishing  the  obstinate  unbe- 
lievers who  reject  bis  claims,  despise  his  arguments, 
and  persecute  his  life;  he  might  forgive  his  personal 
adversaries,  he  may  lawfully  hate  the  enemies  of  God  ; 
the  stern  passions  of  pride  and  revenge  were  kindled 
in  the  bosom  of  Mahomet,  and  he  sighed,  like  the  pro- 
phet of  Nineveh,  for  the  destruction  of  the  rebels 
whom  he  had  condemned.  The  injustice  of  Mecca, 
and  the  choice  of  Medina,  transformed  the  citizen  into 
a  prince,  the  humble  preacher  into  the  leader  of  ar- 
mies; but  his  sword  was  consecrated  by  the  example 
of  the  saints;  and  the  same  God  who  afflicts  a  sinful 
world  with  pestilence  and  earthquakes,  might  inspire 
for  their  conversion  or  chastisement  the  valour  of  his 
servants.  In  the  exercise  of  political  government,  he 
was  compelled  to  abate  of  the  stern  rioour  of  fanati- 
cism, to  comply  in  some  measure  with  the  prejudices 
anrl  passions  of  his  followers,  and  to  employ  even  the 
vices  of  mankind  as  the  instruments  of  their  sal  vation. 
The  use  of  fraud  and  perfidy,  of  cruelty  and  injustice, 
were  often  subservient  to  the  propagation  of  the  faith  ; 
and  Mahomet  commanded  or  approved  the  assassina- 
tion of  the  Jews  and  idolaters  who  had  escaped  from 
the  field  of  battle.  By  the  repetition  of  such  acts,  the 
character  of  Mahomet  must  have  been  gradually  stain- 
ed ;  and  the  influence  of  such  pernicious  habits  would 
be  poorly  compensated  by  the  practice  of  the  personal 
and  social  virtues  which  are  necessary  to  maintain  the 
reputation  of  a  prophet  among  his  sectaries  and  friends. 
Of  his  last  years,  ambition  was  the  ruling  passion; 
and  a  politician  will  suspect,  that  he  secretly  smiled 
(the  victorious  impostor !)  at  the  enthusiasm  of  his 
youth,  and  the  credulity  of  his  proselytes.'  A  philo- 
sopher will  observe,  that  their  credulity  and  his  suc- 
cess would  tend  more  strongly  to  fortify  the  assurance 
of  his  divine  mission,  that  iiis  interest  and  religion 
were  inseparably  connected,  and  that  his  conscience 
would  be  soothed  by  the  persuasion,  that  he  alone  was 
absolved  by  the  Deity  from  the  obligation  of  positive 
and  moral  laws.  If  he  retained  any  vestige  of  his 
native  innocence,  the  sins  of  Mahomet  maybe  allowed 
as  an  evidence  of  his  sincerity.  In  the  support  of 
truth,  the  arts  of  fraud  and  fiction  may  be  deemed  less 
criminal;  and  he  would  have  started  at  the  foulness  of 
the  means,  had  he  not  been  satisfied  of  the  importance 
and  justice  of  the  end.  Even  in  a  conqueror  or  a 
priest,  I  can  surprise  a  word  or  action  of  unaffected 
humanity;  and  the  decree  of  Mahomet,  that,  in  tie 
sale  of  captives,  the  mothers  should  never  be  separated 
from  their  children,  may  suspend,  or  moderate,  the 
censure  of  the  historian.' 

The  good  sense  of  Mahomet"  despised    Private  life  of 
the  pomp  of  royalty  :  the  apostle  of  God  Mahomet, 
submitted  to  the  mental  offices  of  the  family;  he  kin- 

Tu-OTf.  (Plato,  in  Apoiog.  Socrat.  c.  19.  p.  Ill,  122.  edit.  Fischer) 
The  familiar  examples,  which  Socrates  urges  in  his  Dialogue  with 
Theages,  (Platon.  Opera,  torn.  i.  p.  128, 129.  edit.  Hen.  Stephan.)  are 
beyond  the  reach  of  human  foresight:  and  the  divine  inspiration 
(the  A-*. «o. .01  )  of  the  philosopher,  is  clearly  taught  in  the  Memora- 
bilia of  Xenophon.  The  ideas  of  the  most  rational  Plalonists  are 
expressed  by  Cicero,  (de  Divinat.  i.  54.)  and  in  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  Dissertations  of  Maximus  of  Tyre.  (p.  153—172.  edit.  Davis.) 

s  In  some  passage  of  his  voluminous  writings,  Voltaire  compares 
the  prophet,  in  his  old  age,  to  a  fakir:  "  qui  detache  le  chaine  de  son 
cou  pour  en  donner  sur  les  oreilles  a  ses  confreres  " 

t  Gagnier  relates,  with  the  same  impartial  pen,  this  humane  law 
of  the  prophet,  and  the  murders  of  Caab,  and  Sophian,  which  he 
prompted  and  approved.  (Vie  de  Mahomet,  torn.  ii.  p.  G9.  97.208.) 

u  For  the  domestic  life  of  Mahomet,  consult  Gagnier,  and  the  cor- 
responding chapters  of  Abulfeda;  for  his  diet,  (torn.  iii.  p.  285—283.) 
his  children,  p.  (189.289.)  his  wives,  (p.  290—303.)  his  marriase  with 
Zeineb,  (lorn.  ii.  p.  152—160.)  his  amour  with  Mary,  (p.  303—309.)  the 
false  accusation  of  Ayesha,  (p.  IS6 — 199.)  The  most  original  evidence 
of  the  three  last  transactions  is  contained  in  the  tweiuy-fourlh,  thir- 
ty-third, and  sixty-sixth  chapters  of  the  Koran,  with  Sale's  Commen- 
tary. Prideaux  (Life  of  Mahomet,  p,  80—90.)  and  Maracci  (Prodrom. 
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died  the  fire,  swept  the  floor,  milked  the  ewes,  arid 
mended  with  his  own  hands  his  shoes  and  his  woollen 
garment.  Disdaining  the  penance  and  merit  of  a  her- 
mit, he  observed,  without  effort  or  vanity,  the  abste- 
mious diet  of  an  Arab  and  a  soldier.  On  solemn  occa- 
sions he  feasted  his  companions  with  rustic  and  hos- 
pitable plenty;  but  in  his  domestic  life,  many  weeks 
would  elapse  without  a  fire  being  kindled  on  the 
heanh  of  the  prophet.  The  interdiction  of  wine  was 
confirmed  by  his  example  :  his  hunger  was  appeased 
with  a  sparingallowanee  of  barley-bread  :  he  delighted 
in  the  taste  of  milk  and  honey  ;  hut  his  ordinary  food 
consisted  of  dates  and  water.  Perfumes  and  women 
were  the  two  sensual  enjoyments  which  his  nature 
required,  and  his  religion  did  not  forbid  ;  and  Ma- 
homet affirmed,  that  the  fervour  of  his  devotion  was  in- 
creased by  these  innocent  pleasures.  The  heat  of  the 
climate  inflames  the  blood  of  the  Arabs;  and  their 
libidinous  complexion  has  been  noticed  by  the  writers 
of  antiquity.1  Their  incontinence  was  regulated  by 
the  civii  and  religious  laws  of  the  Koran  :  their  inces- 
tuous alliances  were  blamed  ;  the  boundless  licence 
of  polygamy  was  reduced  to  four  legitimate  wives  or 
concubines;  their  rights  both  of  bed  and  of  dowry 
were  equitably  determined;  the  freedom  of  divorce 
was  discouraged,  adultery  was  condemned  as  a  capita! 
offence;  and  fornication,  in  either  sex,  was  punished 
with  a  hundred  stripes.  ?  Such  were  the  calm  and 
rational  precepts  of  the  legislator :  but  in  his  private 
conduct,  Mahomet  indulged  the  appetites  of  a  man, 
and  abused  the  claims  of  a  prophet.  A  special  reve- 
lation dispensed  him  from  the  laws  which  he  had  im- 
posed on  his  nation  ;  the  female  sex,  without  reserve, 
was  abandoned  to  his  desires;  and  this  singular  pre- 
rogative excited  the  envy  rather  than  the  scandal,  the 
veneration  rather  than  the  envy,  of  the  devout  mussul- 
His  wives  mans.  If  we  remember  the  seven  hun- 
'  dred  wives  and  three  hundred  concu- 
bines of  the  wise  Solomon,  we  shall  applaud  the  mo- 
desty of  the  Arabian,  who  espoused  no  more  than 
seventeen  or  fifteen  wives;  eleven  are  enumerated  who 
occupied  at  Medina  their  separate  apartments  round 
the  house  of  the  apostle,  and  enjoyed  in  their  turns 
the  favour  of  his  conjugal  society.  What  is  singular 
enough,  they  were  all  w  idows,  excepting  only  Ayesha, 
the  daughter  of  Abubeker.  She  was  doubtless  a  vir- 
gin, since  Mahomet  consummated  his  nuptials  (such 
is  the  premature  ripeness  of  the  climate)  when  she 
was  only  nine  years  of  age.  The  youth,  the  beauty,  the 
spirit  of  Ayesha,  gave  her  a  superior  ascendant:  she 
was  beloved  and  trusted  by  the  prophet;  and,  after 
his  death,  the  daughter  of  Abubeker  was  long  revered 
as  the  mother  of  the  faithful.  Her  behaviour  had  been 
ambiguous  and  indiscreet:  in  a  nocturnal  march  she 
was  accidentally  left  behind  ;  and  in  the  morning 
Ayesha  returned  to  the  camp  with  a  man.  The  tem- 
per of  Mahomet  was  inclined  to  jealousy  ;  but  a  divine 
revelation  assured  him  of  her  innocence:  he  chastised 
her  accusers,  and  published  a  law  of  domestic  peace, 
that  no  woman  should  be  condemned  unless  four  male 
witnesses  had  seen  her  in  the  act  of  adultery.'  In  his 
adventures  with  Zeineb,  the  wife  of  Zeid,  and  with 
Mary,  an  Egyptian  captive,  the  amorous  prophet  for- 
got the  interest  of  his  reputation.  At  the  house  of 
Zeid,  his  freedman  and  adopted  son,  he  beheld,  in  a 
loose  undress,  the  beauty  of  Zeineb,  and  burst  forth 
into  an  ejaculation  of  devotion  and  desire.  The  ser- 
vile, or  grateful,  freedman  understood  the  hint,  and 


Alcoran,  part  iv.  p.  49—59.)  have  maliciously  exaggerated  the  frail- 
lies  Mahomet. 

i  Incredibile  est  quo  artlore  apud  ens  in  Venerea)  uierque  solvituf 
sexus  (Ammian.  Marcellin  I.  xiv.  c.  4.) 

y  Sale  {Preliminary  Discourse,  p.  133^137.)  has  recapitulated  the 
laws  of  marriage,  divorce,  &c;  anil  the  curious  reader  of  Seidell's 
Uxor  Hebraka  will  recognize  many  Jewish  ordinances. 

z  In  a  memorable  case,  the  Caliph  Omar  decided  that  all  presum- 
tive  evidence  was  of  no  avail ;  and  that  all  the  four  witnesses  must 
have  actually  seen  siyliim  in  pyxide.  (Abulfeda  Annales  Moslemici, 
p  71.  vers,  lteiske  ) 


yielded  without  hesitation  to  the  love  of  his  benefac- 
tor. But  as  the  filial  relation  had  excited  some  doubt 
and  scandal,  the  angel  Gabriel  descended  from  heaven 
to  ratify  the  deed,  annul  the  adoption,  and  gently  to 
reprove  the  apostle  for  distrusting  the  indulgence  of 
his  God.  One  of  his  wives,  Hatha,  the  daughter  of 
Omar,  surprised  him  on  her  own  bed,  in  the  embraces 
of  his  Egyptian  captive:  she  promised  secrecy  and 
forgiveness  :  he  swore  that  he  would  renounce  the  pos- 
session of  Mary.  Both  parties  forgot  their  engage- 
ments :  and  Gabriel  again  descended  with  a  chapter 
of  the  Koran,  to  absolve  him  from  his  oath,  and  to  ex- 
hort him  freely  to  enjoy  his  captives  and  concubines, 
without  listening  to  the  clamours  of  his  wives.  In  a 
solitary  retreat  of  thirty  days,  he  laboured,  alone  with 
Mary,  to  fulfil  the  commands  of  the  angel.  When 
his  love  and  revenge  were  satiated,  he  summoned  to 
his  presence  his  eleven  wives,  reproached  their  dis- 
obedience and  indiscretion,  and  threatened  them  with 
a  sentence  of  divorce,  both  in  this  world  and  in  the 
next:  a  dreadful  sentence,  since  those  who  had  as- 
cended the  bed  of  the  prophet  were  for  ever  excluded 
from  the  hope  of  a  second  marriage.  Perhaps  the 
incontinence  of  Mahomet  may  be  palliated  by  the 
tradition  of  his  natural  or  preternatural  gift;1  he  united 
the  manly  virtue  of  thirty  of  the  children  of  Adam  ; 
and  the  apostle  might  rival  the  thirteenth  labour b  of 
the  Grecian  Hercules. c  A  more  serious  and  decent 
excuse  may  be  drawn  from  his  fidelity  to  Cadijah. 
During  the  twrenty-four  years  of  their  marriage,  her 
youthful  husband  abstained  from  the  right  of  polyga- 
my, and  the  pride  or  tenderness  of  the  venerable  matron 
was  never  insulted  by  the  society  of  a  rival.  After 
her  death,  he  placed  her  in  the  rank  of  the  four  per- 
fect women,  with  the  sister  of  Moses,  the  mother  of 
Jesus,  and  Fatima,  the  best  beloved  of  his  daughters. 
"  Was  she  not  old  1 "  said  Ayesha,  with  the  insolence 
of  a  blooming  beauty  ;  "has  not  God  given  you  a  bet- 
ter in  her  place?"  "No,  by  God,"  said  Mahomet, 
with  an  effusion  of  honest  gratitude,  "  there  never  car. 
be  a  better  !  She  believed  in  me,  when  men  despised 
me:  she  relieved  my  wants,  when  I  was  poor  and  per- 
secuted by  the  world."  d 

In  the  largest  indulgence  of  polygamy,  and 
the  founder  of  a  religion  and  empire 
might  aspire  to  multiply  the  chances  of  a  numerous 
posterity  and  a  lineal  succession.  The  hopes  of  Ma- 
homet were  fatally  disappointed.  The  virgin  Ayesha, 
and  his  ten  widows  of  mature  age  and  approved  ferti- 
lity, were  barren  in  his  potent  embraces.  The  four 
sons  of  Cadijah  died  in  their  infancy.  Mary,  his 
Egyptian  concubine,  was  endeared  to  him  by  the 
birth  of  Ibrahim.  At  the  end  of  fifteen  months  the 
prophet  wept  over  his  grave;  but  he  sustained  with 
firmness  the  raillery  of  his  enemies,  and  checked  the 
adulation  or  credulity  of  the  Moslems,  by  the  assu- 
rance that  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  w  as  not  occasioned  by 
the  death  of  the  infant.  Cadijah  had  likewise  given 
him  four  daughters,  who  were  married  to  the  most 
faithful  of  his  disciples:  the  three  eldest  died  before 
their  father;  but  Fatima,  who  possessed  his  confi- 
dence and  love,  became  the  wife  of  her  cousin  Ali,  and 


i  Sibi  robur  ad  generationem,  quantum  tritrinta  viri  habent  inesss 
jactaret:  ita  til  unica  hora  posset  undecim  fceminis  salinfacere,  ut 
ex  Arabum  libris  referl  Stus  Petrus  Paschasius,  c. 2.  (Maracci,  Pro 
dromus  Alcoran,  part  iv.  p.  55.  See  likewise  Observations  de  Belon. 
1.  iii.  c.  10.  fol.  179.  recto.)  Al  Jannabi  (Gagnier,  torn.  iii.  p.  487.)  reV 
cords  his  own  testimony,  that  he  surpassed  all  men  in  conjugal  vi- 
gour; and  Abulfeda  mentions  the  exclamation  of  Ali,  who  washed 
his  body  after  his  death,  "O  prophela,  eerie  penis  suus  ctelum  versus 
erectus  est,"  (in  Vit.  Mahommed.  p.  140.) 

b  I  borrow  the  style  of  a  father  of  the  church,  t<  *6>.iu  »»  'H(tuii( 
r(ir»i Ji*»to»  »j^c. .  (Greg.  Nazianzen,  Orat.  iii.  p.  108.) 

c  The  common  and  most  glorious  legend  includes,  in  a  sincle  nieht, 
the  fifiy  victories  of  Hercules  over  the  virion  daughters  of  Thestiuj, 
(Diodor.  Sicul.  lorn.  i.  1.  iv.  p.  274.  Pausanias,  1.  ix.  p.  703.  Staiius 
Sylv.  1.  i.  eleg.  iii.  v. 42.)  But  Alhenaeus  allows  seven  niuhis,  (t)iep- 
nosophisl.  1.  xiii.  p.  556.)  and  Apollodorus  fifty,  for  Ihis  arduous 
achievement  of  Hercules,  who  was  then  no  more  ihan  eighteen  years 
of  age.  (Bibliol.  1  ii.  c.  4.  p.  111.  cum  not  is  Heyne,  part  i.  p.  332.) 

<i  Abulfeda  in  Vit.  Moham.  p.  12,  13.  16,  17.  rum  nolis  Gagnier. 
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the  mother  of  an  illustrious  progeny.  The  merit  and 
misfortunes  of  Ali  and  his  descendants  will  lead  me 
to  anticipate,  in  this  place,  the  series  of  the  Saracen 
caliphs,  a  title  which  describes  the  commanders  of 
the  faithful  as  the  vicars  and  successors  of  the  apostle 
of  God.e 

The  birth,  the  alliance,  the  character 
Character  of  Ah.  of  ^  which  exa,,?d   nim  above  the 

rest  of  his  countrymen,  might  ju-tify  his  claim  to  the 
vacant  throne  of  Arabia.  The  son  of  Abu  Taleb  was, 
in  his  own  right,  the  chief  of  the  family  of  Hashem, 
and  the  hereditary  prince  or  guardian  of  the  city  and 
temple  of  Mecca.  The  light  of  prophecy  was  extinct ; 
but  the  husband  of  Fatima  might  expect  the  inheri- 
tance and  blessing  of  her  father :  the  Arabs  had  some- 
times been  patient  of  a  female  reign  ;  and  the  two 
grandsons  of  the  prophet  had  often  been  fondled  in  his 
lap,  and  shown  in  his  pulpit,  as  the  hope  of  his  age, 
and  the  chief  of  the  youth  of  paradise.  The  first  of 
the  true  believers  might  aspire  to  march  before  them 
in  this  world  and  in  the  next;  and  if  some  were  of  a 
graver  and  more  rigid  cast,  the  zeal  and  virtue  of  Ali 
were  never  outstripped  by  any  recent  proselyte.  He 
united  the  qualifications  of  a  poet,  a  soldier,  and  a 
saint:  his  wisdom  still  breathes  in  a  collection  of 
moral  and  religious  sayings; f  and  every  antagonist,  in 
the  combats  of  the  tongue  or  of  the  sword,  was  sub- 
dued by  his  eloquence  and  valour.  From  the  first 
hour  of  bis  mission  to  the  last  rites  of  his  funeral,  the 
apostle  was  never  forsaken  by  a  generous  friend, 
■whom  he  de!i»hted  to  name  his  brother,  his  vicegerent, 
and  the  faithful  Aaron  of  a  second  Moses.  The  son 
of  Abu  Taleb  w  as  afterwards  reproached  for  neglect- 
ing to  secure  his  interest  by  a  solemn  declaration  of 
his  right,  which  would  have  silenced  all  competition, 
and  sealed  his  succession  by  the  decrees  of  heaven. 
But  the  unsuspecting  hero  confided  in  himself:  the 
jealousy  of  empire,  and  perhaps  the  fear  of  opposition, 
might  suspend  the  resolutions  of  Mahomet ;  and  the 
bed  of  sickness  was  besieged  by  the  artful  Ayesha, 
the  daughter  of  Abubeker,  and  the  enemy  of  Ali. 

_  .  ,  ..  The  silence  and  death  of  the  prophet 
Keign  of  Abu-  .  ...  .   ,  ,     r  , 

beker,       restored  the  liberty  ot  the  people;  and 

A.  D.  632.  his  companions  convened  an  assembly 
to  deliberate  on  the  choice  of  his  succes- 
sor. The  hereditary  claim  and  lofty  spirit  of  Ali,  were 
offensive  to  an  aristocracy  of  elders,  desirous  of  be- 
stowing and  resuming  the  sceptre  by  a  free  and  fre- 
quent election:  the  Koreish  could  never  be  reconciled 
to  the  proud  pre-eminence  of  the  line  of  Hashem  ;  the 
ancient  discord  of  the  tribes  was  rekindled;  the  fugi- 
tives of  Mecca  and  the  auxiliaries  of  Medina  asserted 
their  respective  merits  ;  and  the  rash  proposal  of  choos- 
ing two  independent  caliphs  would  have  crushed  in 
their  infancy  the  religion  and  empire  of  the  Saracens. 
The  tumult  was  appeased  by  the  disinterested  resolu- 
tion of  Omar,  who,  suddenly  renouncing  his  own  pre- 
tensions, stretched  forth  his  hand,  and  declared  him- 
self the  first  subject  of  the  mild  and  venerable  Abube- 
ker. The  urgency  of  the  moment,  and  the  acqui- 
escence of  the  people,  might  excuse  this  illegal  and 
precipitate  measure;  but  Omar  himself  confessed  from 
he  pulpit,  that  if  any  mussulman  should  hereafter 
resume  to  anticipate,  the  suffrage  of  his  brethren,  both 


This  outline  of  the  Arabian  history  is  drawn  from  the  Bibli- 
'theque  Orientate  of  D'Herbelo!,  (under  the  names  of  Aboubecre, 
r,  Othman,  Ali,  $c.)  from  the  Annals  of  Abulfeda,  Abulphara- 
ius,  and  Klmacin,  (under  the  proper  years  of  the  Ifegira,)  and 
pecially  from  Ockley's  History  of  the  Saracens,  (vol.  i.  p.  1  —  10. 
15—122.  229.  249.  363—373.  378-391.  and  almost  the  whole  of  the 
econd  volume.)  Yet  we  should  weigh  with  caution  the  traditions 
if  the  hostile  sects;  a  stream  which  becomes  still  more  muddy  as  it 
lows  further  from  the  source.  Sir  John  Chardin  lias  too  faithfully 
:opied  the  fables  and  errors  of  the  modern  Persians.  (Yroyages,  loin, 
i.  p.  235—250,  &c.) 

f  Ockley  (at  the  end  of  his  second  volume)  has  given  an  English 
version  of  169  sentences,  which  he  ascribes,  with  some  hesitation,  to 
Ali,  the  son  of  Abu  Taleb.  His  preface  is  coloured  by  the  enthusiasm 
if  a  translator;  yet  these  sentences  delineate  a  characteristic,  though 
lark,  picture  ol  human  life. 


the  elector  and  the  elected  would  be  worthy  of  death.* 
After  the  simple  inauguration  of  Abubeker,  he  was 
obeyed  in  Medina,  Mecca,  and  the  provinces  of  Arabia: 
the  Hashemites  alone  declined  the  oath  of  fidelity  ; 
and  their  chief,  in  his  own  house,  maintained,  above 
six  months,  a  sullen  and  independent  reserve  ;  without 
listening  to  the  threats  of  Omar,  who  attempted  to 
consume  with  fire  the  habitation  of  the  daughter  of 
the  apostle.  The  death  of  Fatima,  and  the  decline  of 
his  party,  subdued  the  indignant  spirit  of  Ali :  he  con- 
descended to  salute  the  commander  of  the  faithful, 
accepted  his  excuse  of  the  necessity  of  subjugating 
their  common  enemies,  and  wisely  rejected  his  cour- 
teous offer  of  abdicating  the  government  of  the  Ara- 
bians. After  a  reign  of  two  years,  the  aged  caliph 
was  summoned  by  the  angel  of  death.  In  his  testa- 
ment, with  the  tacit  approbation  of  his  companions, 
he  bequeathed  the  sceptre  to  the  firm  and  intrepid 
virtue  of  Omar.  "  I  have  no  occasion,"  said  the  mo- 
dest candidate,  "  for  the  place."  "  But  the  place  has 
occasion  for  you,"  replied  Abubeker;  of  Omar 
who  expired  with  a  fervent  prayer,  that  A.  D.  G34. 
the  God  of  Mahomet  would  ratify  his  July  24. 
choice,  and  direct  the  mussulmans  in  the  way  of 
concord  and  obedience.  The  prayer  was  not  ineffec- 
tual, since  Ali  himself,  in  a  life  of  privacy  and  prayer, 
professed  to  revere  the  superior  worth  and  dignity  of 
his  rival ;  who  comforted  him  for  the  loss  of  empire, 
by  the  most  flattering  marks  of  confidence  and  esteem. 
In  the  twelfth  year  of  his  reign,  Omar  received  a  mor- 
tal wound  from  the  hand  of  an  assassin  ;  he  rejected 
with  equal  impartiality  the  names  of  his  son  and  of 
Ali,  refused  to  load  his  conscience  with  the  sins  of  his 
successor,  and  devolved  on  six  of  the  most  respectable 
companions  the  arduous  task  of  electing  a  comman- 
der of  the  faithful.  On  this  occasion,  Ali  was  again 
blamed  by  his  friends'1  for  submitting  his  right  to  the 
judgment  of  men,  for  recognizing  their  jurisdiction  by 
accepting  a  place  among  the  six  electors.  He  might 
have  obtained  their  suffrage,  had  he  deigned  to  premise 
a  strict  and  servile  conformity,  not  only  to  the  Iviran 
and  tradition,  but  likewise  to  the  determinations  of  two 
seniors.'  With  these  limitations,  Othman,  of  Othman 
the  secretary  of  Mahomet,  accepted  the  A.  D.  644. 
government;  nor  was  it  till  after  the  Nov.  6. 
third  caliph,  twenty-four  years  after  the  death  of  the. 
prophet,  that  Ali  was  invested,  by  the  popular  choice, 
with  the  regal  and  sacerdotal  office.  The  manners  of 
the  Arabians  retained  their  primitive  simplicity,  and 
the  son  of  Abu  Taleb  despised  the  pomp  and  vanity  of 
this  world.  At  the  hour  of  prayer,  he  repaired  to  the 
mosch  of  Medina,  clothed  in  a  thin  cotton  gown,  a 
coarse  turban  on  his  head,  his  slippers  in  one  hand, 
and  his  bow  in  the  other,  instead  of  a  walking-staff. 
The  companions  of  the  prophet  and  the  chiefs  of  the 
tribes  saluted  their  new  sovereign,  and  gave  him  their 
right  hands  as  a  sign  of  fealty  and  allegiance. 

The  mischiefs  that  flow  from  the  con-  ])iSCOr(j  0f  lnB 
tests  of  ambition  are  usually  confined  to  Turks  and  Per- 
the  times  and  countries  in  which  they  slans- 
have  been  agitated.  But  the  religious  discord  of  the 
friends  and  enemies  of  Ali  has  been  renewed  in  every 
age  of  the  Hegira,  and  is  still  maintained  in  the  im- 
mortal hatred  of  the  Persians  and  Turks.*    The  for- 


g  Ockley  (Hist,  of  the  Saracens,  vol.  i.  p.  5,  6.>  from  an  Arabian 
MS.  represents  Ayesha  as  adverse  to  the  substitution  Of  lifr  father  in 
the  place  of  the  apostle.  This  fact,  so  improbable  in  itself,  is  unno- 
ticed by  Abulfeda,  At  Jannabi,  and  Al  Bochari,  the  last  of  whom 
quotes  the  tradition  of  Ayesha  herself.  (Vil.  Mohammed,  p.  136.  Vie 
de  Mahomet,  torn.  iii.  p.  236.) 

h  Particularly  by  his  friend  and  cousin  Abdullah,  the  son  of  Abbas, 
who  died  A.  D.  687.  with  the  title  of  grand  doctor  of  the  Moslems.  In 
Aliulfnla  be  recapitulated  the  important  occasions  in  which  Ali  had 
neglected  his  salutary  advice  ;  (p.  76.  vers.  Keiske ;)  and  concludes, 
(p.  85.)  O  princeps  fideHum,  absque  comroversia  tu  quidem  vere  fur- 
ns  es,  at  inops  boni  consilii,  et  rerum  eerenda'rum  paruin  callens 

i  I  suspect  that  the  two  seniors  (Abulpharagius,  p.  115.  Ockley, 
torn.  i.  p.  371.)  may  signify  not  two  actual  counsellors,  but  his  two 
predecessors,  Abubeker  and  Omar. 

k  The  schism  of  the  Persians  is  explained  by  all  our  travellers  of 
the  last  century,  especially  in  the  second  and  fourth  volumes  of  their 
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mer,  who  are  branded  with  the  appellation  of  Shiites 
or  sectaries,  have  enriched  the  Mahometan  creed  with 
a  new  article  of  faith  ;  and  if  Mahomet  be  the  apostle, 
his  companion  Ali  is  the  vicar,  of  God.  In  their  pri- 
vate converse,  in  their  public  worship,  they  bitterly 
execrate  the  three  usurpers  who  intercepted  his  inde- 
feasible right  to  the  dignity  of  imam  and  caliph  :  and 
the  name  of  Omar  expresses  in  their  tongue  the 
perfect  accomplishment  of  wickedness  and  impiety.1 
The  Sonniles,  who  are  supported  by  the  general  con- 
sent and  orthodox  traditions  of  the  mussulmans,  enter- 
tain a  more  impartial,  or  at  least  a  more  decent,  opin- 
ion. They  respect  the  memory  of  Abubeker,  Omar, 
Othman,  and  Ali,  the  holy  and  legitimate  successors 
of  the  prophet.  But  they  assign  the  last  and  most 
humble  place  to  the  husband  of  Fatima,  in  the  persua- 
sion that  the  order  of  succession  was  determined  by 
the  degrees  of  sanctity.™  An  historian  who  balances 
the  four  caliphs  with  a  hand  unshaken  by  superstition, 
will  calmly  pronounce,  that  their  manners  were  alike 
pure  and  exemplary  ;  that  their  zeal  was  fervent  and 
probably  sincere;  and  that,  in  the  midst  of  riches  and 
power,  their  lives  were  devoted  to  the  practice  of  mo- 
ral and  religious  duties.  But  the  public  virtues  of 
Abubeker  and  Omar,  the  prudence  of  the  first,  the  se- 
verity of  the  second,  maintained  the  peace  and  pros- 
perity of  their  reigns.  The  feeble  temper  and  declin- 
ing age  of  Othman  were  incapable  of  sustaining  the 
weight  of  conquest  and  empire.  He  chose,  and  he 
was  deceived  ;  he  trusted,  and  he  was  betrayed  :  the 
most  deserving  of  the  faithful  became  useless  or  hos- 
tile to  his  government,  and  his  lavish  bounty  was  pro- 
ductive only  of  ingratitude  and  discontent.  The  spi- 
rit of  discord  went  forth  in  the  provinces,  their  depu- 
ties assembled  at  Medina,  and  the  Charegites.  the  des- 
perate fanatics  who  disclaimed  the  y  ke  of  subordina- 
tion and  reason,  were  confounded  among  the  free-born 
Arabs,  who  demanded  the  redress  of  their  wrongs  and 
the  punishment  of  their  oppressors.  From  Cufa,  from 
Bassora,  from  Egypt,  from  the  tribes  of  the  desert, 
they  rose  in  arms,  encamped  abont  a  league  from  Me- 
dina, and  despatched  a  haughty  mandate  to  their  so- 
vereign, requiring  him  to  execute  justice,  or  to  descend 
from  the  throne.  His  repentance  began  to  disarm  and 
disperse  the  insurgents;  but  their  fury  was  rekindled 
by  the  arts  of  his  enemies;  and  the  forgery  of  a  perfi- 
dious secretary  was  contrived  to  blast  his  reputation 
and  precipitate  his  fall.  The  caliph  had  lost  the  only 
guard  of  his  predecessors,  the  esteem  and  confidence 
of  the  Moslems;  during  a  siege  of  six  weeks  his 
water  and  provisions  were  intercepted,  and  the  feeble 
gates  of  the  palace  were  protected  only  by  the  scruples 
of  the  more  timorous  rebels.  Forsaken  by  those  who 
had  abuspd  his  simplicity,  the  helpless  and  venerable 
caliph  expected  the  approach  of  death  ;  the  brother  of 

ti  .1.  cn.i.  Ayesha  marched  at  the  head  of  the  assas- 
Dealh  of  Olh-        .J  .  _  .  -    .  - 

man,  sins  ;  and  Othman,  with  the  Koran  in  his 

A]  ne?8  'aP'  was  P'ercpc^  u'tn  a  miiltitnde  of 
wounds.  A  tumultuous  anarchy  of  five 
days  was  appeased  by  the  inauguration  of  Ali :  his 
refusal  would  have  provoked  a  general  massacre.  In 
this  painful  situation  he  supported  the  becoming  pride 
of  the  chief  of  the  Hashemites ;  declared  that  he  had 
rather  serve  than  reign;  rebuked  the  presumption  of 
the  strangers,  and  required  the  formal,  if  not  the  volun- 

mister,  Chardin.  Niebuhr,  though  of  inferior  merit,  has  the  advan- 
tage of  writing  so  tare  as  the  year  1764,  (Voyages  en  Arabie,  &c.  torn, 
ii.  p.  20S — 233.)  since  the  ineffectual  attempt  of  Nadir  Shah  to  change 
the  religion  of  the  nation,  (see  his  Persian  History  translated  into 
French  by  Sir  William  Jones,  torn.  ii.  p.  5,  6.  47,  4S.'  144—155.) 

1  Omar  is  the  name  of  the  devil ;  his  murderer  is  a  siiut.  When 
the  Persians  shoot  with  the  bow,  they  frequently  cry,  "May  this  ar- 
row 2n  lo  the  heart  uf  Omar!''  (Voyages  de  Chardin,  loin.  ii.  p.  239, 
240.  259.  Jcc.) 

m  This  gradation  of  merit  is  distinctly  marked  in  a  creed  illustrated 
by  Keland  ;  (de  Kelis.  Mohamm.  I.  i.  p.  37.)  and  a  Sonnite  argument 
inserted  by  Ockley.  (Hist  of  the  Saracens,  torn.  ii.  p  230.)  The  prac- 
tice of  cursing  the  mem  try  of  Ali  was  abolished,  after  forty  years,  by 
the  Omuiiades  themselves;  (D'Herbelot,  p.  6S0.)  and  there  are  few 
among  the  Turks  who  presume  to  revile  him  as  an  infidel.  (Voyages 
de  Chardin,  torn.  iv.  p.  15.) 


tary,  assent  of  the  chiefs  of  the  nation.  He  has  never 
been  accused  of  promotingthe  assassin  of  Omar:  though 
Persia  indiscreetly  celebrates  the  festival  of  that  holy 
martyr.  The  quarrel  between  Othman  and  his  sub- 
jects was  assuaged  by  the  early  mediation  of  Ali;  and 
Hassan,  the  eldest  of  his  sons,  was  insulted  and  woun- 
ded in  the  defence  of  the  caliph.  Yet  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  father  of  Hassan  was  strenuous  and  sin- 
cere in  his  opposition  to  the  rebels;  and  it  is  certain 
that  he  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  their  crime.  The  temp- 
tation was  indeed  of  such  magnitude  as  might  stagger 
and  corrupt  the  most  obdurate  virtue.  The  ambitious 
candidate  no  longer  aspired  to  the  barren  sceptre  of 
Arabia:  the  Saracens  had  been  victorious  in  the  east 
and  west;  and  the  wealthy  kingdoms  of  Persia,  Syria, 
and  Egypt,  were  the  patrimony  of  the  commander  of 
the  faithful. 

A  life  of  prayer  and  contemplation  Reign  of  Ali, 
had  not  chilled  the  martial  activity  of  A-  D-  655—660. 
Ali ;  but  in  a  mature  age,  after  a  long  experience  of 
mankind,  he  still  betrayed  in  his  conduct  the  rashness 
and  indiscretion  of  youlh.  In  the  first  days  of  his 
reign,  he  neglected  to  secure,  either  by  gifts  or  fetters, 
the  doubtful  allegiance  of  Telha  and  Zobeir,  two  of  the 
most  powerful  of  the  Arabian  chiefs.  They  escaped 
from  Medina  to  Meccn,  and  from  thence  to  Bassora; 
erected  the  standard  of  revolt;  and  usurped  the  gov- 
ernment of  Irak,  or  Assyria,  which  they  had  vainly 
solicited  as  the  reward  of  their  services.  The  mask 
of  patriotism  is  allowed  to  cover  the  most  glaring  in- 
consistencies ;  and  the  enemies,  perhaps  the  assassins, 
of  Othman  now  demanded  vengeance  for  his  blood. 
They  were  accompanied  in  their  flight  by  Ayesha,  the 
widow  of  the  prophet,  who  cherished,  to  the  last  hour 
of  her  life,  an  implacable  hatred  against  the  husband 
and  the  posterity  of  Fatima.  The  most  reasonable 
Moslems  were  scandalized,  that  the  mother  of  the 
faithful  should  expose  in  a  camp  her  person  and  cha-- 
racter;  but  the  sup<  rstitious  crowd  was  confident  that 
her  presence  would  sanctify  the  justice,  and  assure  the 
success,  of  their  cause.  At  the  head  of  twenty  thou- 
sand of  his  loyal  Arabs,  and  nine  thousand  valiant 
auxiliaries  of  Cufa,  the  caliph  encountered  and  defeat- 
ed the  superior  numbers  of  the  rebels  under  the  walls 
of  Bassora.  Their  leaders,  Telha  and  Zobeir,  were 
slain  in  the  first  battle  that  stained  with  civil  blood 
the  arms  of  the  Moslems.  After  passing  through  the 
ranks  to  animate  the  troops,  Aj^sha  had  chosen  her 
post  amid-t  the  dangers  of  the  field.  In  the  heat  of 
the  action,  seventy  men,  who  held  the  bridle  of  hei 
camel,  were  successively  killed  or  wounded  ;  and  the 
cage,  or  litter,  in  which  she  sat,  was  struck  with  jave 
lins  and  darts  like  the  quills  of  a  porcupine.    The  ve- 

;  nerable  captive  sustained  with  firmness  the  reproaches 
of  the  conqueror,  and  was  speedily  dismissed  to  hei 

'  proper  station,  at  the  tomb  of  Mahomet,  with  the  re- 
spect and  tenderness  that  was  still  due  to  the  widow 

j  of  the  apostle.  After  this  victory,  which  was  stylet 
the  Day  of  the  Camel,  Ali  marched  against  a  mon 
formidable  adversary  ;  against  Moawiyah,  the  son  of 
Abu  Sophian,  who  had  assumed  the  title  of  caliph1 
and  whose  claim  was  supported  by  the  forces  of  Syrij 
and  the  interest  of  the  house  of  Ommiyah.    From  thi 

j  passage  of  Thapsacus,  the  plain  of  Siffin11  extendi 
along  the  western  bank  of  the  Euphrates.    On  thii 

J  spacious  and  level  theatre,  the  two  competitors  wage* 

i  a  desultory  war  of  one  hundred  and  ten  days.  In  thi 
course  of  ninety  actions  or  skirmishes,  the  loss  of  Al 
was  estimated  at  twenty-five,  that  of  Moaw  iyah  a 
forty-five,  thousand  soldiers;  and  the  list  of  the  slab 
was  dignified  with  the  names  of  five  and  twenty  vete 

1  rans  who  had  fought  at  Beder  under  the  standard  ot 
Mahomet.  In  this  sanguinary  contest  the  lawful  calipl 
displayed  a  superior  character  of  valour  and  humanity 

!  His  troops  were  strictly  enjoined  to  await  the  fire 

:    n  The  plain  of  Siffin  is  determined  by  D'Anville  (1'Euphrate  rtl 
!  Tigre,  p.  29.)  lo  be  the  Campus  Barbaricus  of  Procopius. 
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■onset  of  the  enemy,  to  spare  their  flying  brethren,  and 
So  respect  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  and  the  chastity  of 
the  female  -captives.  He  generously  proposed  to  save 
the  blood  of  the  Moslems  by  a  single  combat;  hut  his 
trembling  rival  declined  the  challenge  as  a  sentence 
of  inevitable  death.  The  ranks  of  the  Syrians  were 
broken  by*fbe  charge  of  a  hero  who  was  mounted  on 
a  pyebald  horse,  and  wielded  with  irresistible  force 
his  ponderous  and  two-edged  sword.  As  olten  as  he 
smote  a  rebel,  he  shouted  the  Allah  Acbar,  "  God  is 
victorious  j"  and  in  the  tumult  of  a  nocturnal  battle, 
he  was  heard  to  repeat  four  hundred  times  that  tremen- 
dous exclamation.  The  prince  of  Damascus  already 
meditated  his  flight,  but  the  certain  victory  was  snatch- 
«d  from  the  grasp  of  Ali  by  the  disobedience  and  en- 
thusiasm of  his  troops.  Their  conscience  was  awed 
by  the  solemn  appeal  to  the  books  of  the  Koran  which 
Moawiyah  exposed  ou  the  foremost  lances ;  and  Ali 
•was  compelled  to  yield  to  a  disgraceful  truce  and  an 
insidious  compromise.  He  retreated  with  sorrow  and 
indignation  to  Cufa;  his  party  was  discouraged  ;  the 
distant  provinces  of  Persia,  of  Yemen,  and  of  Egypt, 
•were  subdued  or  seduced  by  his  crafty  rival ;  and  the 
stroke  of  fanaticism,  which  was  aimed  against  the 
three  chiefs  of  the  nation,  was  fatal  only  to  the  cousin 
of  Mahomet.  In  the  temple  of  Mecca,  three  Chare- 
gites  or  enthusiasts  discoursed  of  the  disorders  of  the 
church  and  state;  they  soon  agreed,  that  the  deaths 
of  Ali,  of  Moawiyah,  and  of  his  friend  Amrou,  the 
viceroy  of  Egvpt,  would  restore  the  peace  and  unity 
of  religion.  Each  of  the  assassins  chose  his  victim, 
poisoned  his  dagger,  devoted  his  life,  and  secretly  re- 
paired to  the  scene  of  action.  Their  resolution  was 
equally  desperate:  but  the  first  mistook  the  person  of 
Amrou.  and  stabbed  the  deputy  who  occupied  his 
seat;  the  prince  of  Damascus  was  dangerously  hurt 
by  the  second  ;  the  lawful  caliph,  in  the  mosch  of 
Cufa,  received  a  mortal  wound  from  the  hand  of  the 
third.  He  expired  in  the  sixty-third  year  of  his  age, 
and  mercifully  recommended  to  his  children, ^hat  they 
would  despatch  the  murderer  by  a  single  stroke.  The 
sepulchre  of  All  °  was  concealed  from  the  tyrants  of 
the  house  of  Ommiyah  ;  p  but  in  the  fourth  age  of  the 
Hegira.  a  tomb,  a  temple,  a  city,  arose  near  the  ruins 
of  Cufa."!  Many  thousands  of  the  Shiites  repose  in 
holy  ground  at  the  feet  of  the  vicar  of  God  ;  and  the 
desert  is  vivified  by  the  numerous  and  annual  visits 
of  the  Persians,  who  esteem  their  devotion  not  less 
meritorious  than  the  pilgrimage  of  Mecca. 

D  .      ,  The  persecutors  of  Mahomet  usurped 

Keicn  of  Moa-      ,     .  .  r  .  .  .  .      .  .,  .  ,  '  . 

wiyah,        the  inheritance  ot  his  children;  and  the 

A66i  6680°r  champions  of  idolatry  became  the  su- 
~~  '  preme  heads  of  his  religion  and  empire. 
The  opposition  of  Ahu  Sophian  had  been  fierce  and  ob- 
stinate; hi*  conversion  was  tardy  and  reluctant;  his  new 
faith  was  fortified  by  necessity  and  interest;  he  served, 
lie  fought,  perhaps  he  believed  ;  and  the  sins  of  the  time 
of  ignorance  were  expiated  by  the  recent  merits  of  the 
family  of  Ommiyah.  Maowiyah,  the  son  of  Abu  So- 
phian, and  of  the  cruel  Henda,  was  dignified  in  his 
early  youth  with  the  office  or  title  of  secretary  of  the 
prophet :  the  judgment  of  Omar  intrusted  him  with  the 
government  of  Syria;  and  he  administered  that  im- 
portant province  above  forty  years,  either  in  a  subordi- 
nate or  supreme  rank.  Without  renouncing  the  fame 
of  valour  and  liberality,  he  affected  the  reputation  of 


o  Abulfeda,  a  modern  Sonnite,  relates  the  different  opinions  con- 
cerning: the  burial  of  Ali,  but  adopts  the  sepulchre  of  Cufa,  hodie 
fama  ntimeroque  religiose  frequentantium  celebratum.  This  num- 
ber is  reckoned  by  Niebuhr  to  amount  annually  to  52000  of  the  dead, 
and  5000  of  the  livinz.  (torn.  ii.  p.  208,  209.) 

P  All  the  tyrants  of  Persia,  from  Adhad  el  Powlat  (A.  D.  977,  D'Her- 
belot,  p.  58.  59.  95.)  to  Nadir  Shah,  (A.  D.  1743,  Hist,  de  Nadir  Shah, 
loin.  ii.  p.  155.)  have  enriched  the  tomb  of  Al:  with  the  spoils  of  the 
people.  The  dome  is  copper,  with  a  bright  and  massy  gilding,  which 
glitters  lo  the  sun  at  the  distance  of  many  a  mile. 

q  The  city  of  Meshed  Ali,  five  or  six  miles  from  the  ruins  of  Cufa, 
and  ,in°  hundred  and  twenty  to  the  south  of  Bujrdad.  is  of  the  size 
arm  form  of  the  modern  Jerusalem.  Meshed  Hosein,  larger  and 
more  populous,  is  at  the  distance  of  thirty  miles. 
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humanity  and  moderation  :  a  grateful  people  were  at- 
tached to  their  benefactor ;  and  the  victorious  Moslems 
were  enriched  with  the  spoils  of  Cyprus  and  Rhodes. 
The  sacred  duty  of  pursuing  the  assassins  of  Oth  man 
was  the  engine  and  pretence  of  his  ambition.  The 
bloody  shirt  of  the  martyr  was  exposed  in  the  mosch 
of  Damascus:  the  emir  deplored  the  fate  of  his  injured 
kinsman  ;  and  sixty  thousand  Syrians  were  engaged 
in  his  service  by  an  oath  of  fidelity  and  revenge.  Am- 
rou, the  conqueror  of  Egypt,  himself  an  army,  was 
the  first  who  saluted  the  new  monarch,  and  divulged 
the  dangerous  secret,  that  the  Arabian  caliphs  might 
be  created  elsewhere  than  in  the  city  of  the  prophet.1. 
The  policy  of  Moawiyah  eluded  the  valrnt?  of  his  rival; 
and,  after  the  death  of  Ali,  he  negociated  the  abdica- 
tion of  his  son  Hassan,  whose  mind  was  either  above 
or  below  the  government  of  the  world, and  who  retired 
without  a  sigh  from  the  palace  of  Cufa  to  an  humble 
cell  near  the  tomb  of  his  grandfather.  The  aspiring 
wishes  of  the  caliph  were  finally  crowned  by  the  im- 
portant change  of  an  elective  to  ah  hereditary  king- 
dom. Some  murmurs  of  freedom  or  fanaticism  attes- 
ted the  reluctance  of  the  Arabs,  and  four  citizens  of 
Medina  refused  the  oath  of  fidelity;  but  the  designs 
of  Moawiyah  were  conducted  with  vigour  and  address? 
and  his  son  Yezid,  a  feeble  and  dissolute  youth,  was 
proclaimed  as  the  commander  of  the  faithful  and  the 
successor  of  the  apostle  of  God. 

A  familiar  story  is  related  of  the  bene-  Death  of  Hosein, 
volence  ot  one  of  the  sons  of  Ali.  In  A  D.  bso. 
serving  at  table,  a  slave  had  inadvertently  0cl- 10- 
dropt  a  dish  of  scalding  broth  on  his  master:  the  heed- 
less wretch  fell  prostrate,  to  deprecate  his  punishment, 
and  repeated  a  verse  of  the  Koran:  "Paradise  is  for 
those  who  command  their  anger;" — "  I  am  not  angry  :" 
— "and  for  those  who  pardon  offences :"—"  I  pardon 
your  offence  :" — "and  f  r  those  who  return  good  for 
evil:" — "I  give  you  your  liberty,  and  four  hundred 
pieces  of  silver."  With  an  equal  measure  of  piety, 
Hosein,  the  younger  brother  of  Hassan,  inherited  a 
remnant  of  his  father's  spirit,  and  served  with  honour 
against  the  christians  in  the  siege  of  Constantinople* 
The  primogeniture  of  the  line  of  Hashem,  and  the  holy 
character  of  grandson  of  the  apostle,  had  centred  in 
his  person,  and  he  was  at  liherly  to  prosecute  his  claim 
against  Yezid,  the' tyrant  of  Damascus,  whose  vices 
he  despised,  and  whose  title  he  had  never  deigned  to 
acknowhdge.  A  list  was  secretly  transmitted  from 
Cufa  to  Medina,  of  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand 
Moslems,  who  professed  their  attachment  to  his  cause, 
and  who  were  eager  to  draw  their  swords  so  soon  as 
he  should  appear  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates. 
Against  the  advice  of  his  wisest  friends,  he  resolved 
to  trust  his  person  and  family  in  the  hands  of  a  perfi- 
dious pe'  pie.  He  traversed  thp  desert  of  Arabia  with 
a  timorous  retinue  of  women  and  children;  but  as  he 
approached  the  confines  of  Irak,  he  was  alarmed  by 
the  solitary  or  hostile  face  of  the  country,  and  sus- 
pected either  the  defection  or  ruin  of  his  party.  His 
fears  were  just ;  Oheidollah,  the  governor  of  Cufa,  had 
extinguished  the  first  sparks  of  an  insurrection  ;  and 
Hosein,  in  the  plain  of  Kerbela,  was  encompassed  by 
a  body  of  five  thousand  horse,  who  intercepted  his 
communication  with  the  city  and  the  river.  He  might 
still  have  escaped  to  a  fortress  in  the  desert,  that  had 
defied  the  power  of  Caesar  and  Chosroes,  and  confided 
in  the  fidelity  of  Tai,  which  would  have  armed  ten 
thousand  warriors  in  his  defence.  In  a  conference 
with  the  chief  of  the  enemy,  he  proposed  the  option 
of  three  honourable  conditions;  that  he  should  be  al- 
lowed to  return  to  Medina,  or  be  stationed  in  a  frontier 
garrison  against  the  Turks,  or  safely  conducted  to  the 
presence  of  Yezid.  But  the  commands  of  the  caliph, 
or  his  lieutenant,  were  stern  and  absolute  ;  and  Hosein 


r  1  borrow,  on  this  occasion,  the  strong  sense  ard  expression  of 
T.icilus :  (Hist.  i.  4.)  Evulgato  imperii  arcano  posse  imperatuiem 
alibi  tjuiuil  RomsB  fieri 
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was  informed  that  he  must  either  submit  as  a  captive 
anil  a  criminal  to  the  commander  of  the  faithful,  or  ex- 
pect the  consequences  of  his  rebellion.  "  Do  you 
think,"  replied  he,  "  to  terrify  me  with  death  V  And, 
during  the  short  respite  of  a  night,  he  prepared  with 
calm  and  solemn  resignation  to  encounter  his  fate.  He 
checked  the  lamentations  of  his  sister  Faiima,  who 
deplored  the  impending  ruin  of  his  house.  "  Our 
trust,"  said  Hosein,  "is  in  God  alone.  All  things, 
both  in  heaven  and  earth,  must  perish  and  return  to 
their  Creator.  My  brother,  my  father,  my  mother, 
were  better  than  me,  and  every  mussultnan  has  an  ex- 
ample in  the  prophet."  He  pressed  his  friends  to 
consult  th^ir  safety  by  a  timely  flight:  they  unani- 
mously refused  to  desert  or  survive  their  beloved  mas- 
ter ;  and  their  courage  was  fortified  by  a  fervent  prayer 
and  the  assurance  of  paradise.  On  the  morning  of  the 
fatal  day,  he  mounted  on  horseback,  w  ith  his  sword  in 
one  h;:nd  and  the  Koran  in  the  other:  his  generous 
band  of  martyrs  consisted  only  of  thirty-two  horse  and 
forty  fo<>t ;  but  their  flanks  and  rear  were  secured  by 
the  tent-ropes,  and  by  a  deep  trench  which  they  had 
filled  with  lighted  faggots,  according  to  the  practice 
of  the  Arabs.  The  enemy  advanced  with  nluctance: 
and  one  of  their  chiefs  deserted,  with  thirty  followers, 
to  claim  the  partnership  of  inevitable  death.  In  every 
close  onset,  or  single  combat,  the  despair  of  the  Fati- 
mites  was  invincible;  but  the  surrounding  multitudes 
galled  them  from  a  distance  with  a  cloud  of  arrows, 
and  the  horses  and  men  were  successively  slain  :  a 
truce  was  allowed  on  both  sides  for  the  hour  of  prayer; 
and  the  battle  at  length  expired  by  the  death  of  the 
last  of  the  companions  of  Hosein.  Alone,  weary  and 
wounded,  he  seated  himself  at  the  door  of  his  tent. 
As  he  tasted  a  drop  of  water,  he  was  pierced  in  the 
month  with  a  dart ;  and  his  son  and  nephew,  two  beau- 
tiful youths,  were  killed  in  his  arms.  He  lifted  his 
hands  to  heaven,  they  were  full  of  blood,  and  he  ut- 
tered a  funeral  prayer  for  the  living;  and  the  dead.  In 
a  transport  of  despair  his  sister  issued  from  the  tent, 
and  abjured  the  general  of  the  Cufians,  that  he  would 
not  suffer  Hosein  to  be  murdered  before  his  eyes  :  a 
tear  trickled  down  his  venerable  beard  ;  and  the  bold- 
est of  his  soldiers  fell  back  on  every  side  as  the  dying 
hero  threw  himself  among  them.  The  remorseless 
Shamer,  a  name  detested  by  the  feithful,  reproached 
their  cowardice ;  and  the  grandson  of  Mahomet  was 
slain  with  three  and  thirty  strokes  of  lances  and  swords. 
After  they  had  trampled  on  his  body,  they  carried  his 
head  to  the  castle  of  Cufa,  and  the  inhuman  Obeidol- 
lah  struck  him  on  the  mouth  with  a  cane  :  ':  Alas  !" 
exclaimed  an  aged  mussulman,  "  on  these  lips  have  I 
seen  the  lips  of  the  apostle  of  God  !"  In  a  distant 
age  and  climate  the  tragic  scene  of  the  death  of  Hosein 
will  awaken  the  sympathy  of  the  coldest  reader.'  On 
the  annual  festival  of  his  martyrdom,  in  the  devout 
pilgrimage  to  his  sepulchre,  his  Persian  votaries  aban- 
don their  souls  to  the  religious  frenzy  of  sorrow  and 
indignation.' 

When  the  sisters  and  children  of  Ali 
homeland i  Alt  were  brought  in  chains  to  the  throne  of 
Damascus,  the  caliph  was  advised  to 
extirpate  the  enmity  of  a  popular  and  hostile  race, 
whom  he  had  injured  beyond  the  hope  of  reconcilia- 
tion. But  Yezid  preferred  the  counsels  of  mercy;  and 
the  mourning  family  was  honourably  dismissed  to 
mingle  their  tears  with  their  kindred  at  Medina.  The 
glory  of  martyrdom  superseded  the  right  of  primogeni- 
ture; and  the  twelve  imams,"  or  pontiffs,  of  the  Per- 

s  I  have  abridged  the  interesting  narrative  of  Ockley.  (torn.  ii.  p. 
170—231.)  It  is  long  and  minute;  but  the  pathetic  almost  always 
consists  in  the  detail  of  little  circumstances. 

t  Niebuhr  the  Dane  (Voyages  en  Arabie,  ice.  lorn.  ii.  p.  208,  &c.)  is 
perhaps  the  only  European  traveller  who  has  dared  to  visit  Meshed 
Ali  and  Meshed  Hosein.  The  two  sepulchres  are  in  the  hands  of  the 
Turks,  who  tolerate  and  tax  the  devotion  of  the  Persian  heretics. 
The  festival  of  the  death  of  Hosein  is  amply  described  by  Sir  John 
Chardin,  a  traveller  whom  I  have  often  praised. 

u  The  general  article  of  Jmnm.  in  D'Herbelot's  Bibliotheque.  will 


sian  creed  are  Ali,  Hassan,  Hosein,  and  the  lineal 
descendants  of  Hosein  to  the  ninth  generation.  With- 
out arms  or  treasures,  or  subjects,  they  successively 
enjoyed  the  veneration  of  the  people,  and  provoked 
the  jealousy  of  the' reigning  caliphs;  their  tombs  at 
Mecca  or  Medina,  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  or 
in  the  province  of  Chorasan,  are  still  visited  by  the 
devotion  of  their  sect.  Their  names  were  often  the 
pretence  of  sedition  and  civil  war;  but  these  royal 
saints  despised  the  pomp  of  the  world,  submitted  to 
the  will  of  God  and  the  injustice  of  man,  and  devoted 
their  innocent  lives  to  the  study  and  practice  of  reli- 
gion. The  twelfth  and  last  of  the  Imams,  conspicu- 
ous by  the  title  of  Ma/tad?,  or  the  Guide,  surpassed 
the  solitude  and  sanctity  of  his  predecessors.  He  con- 
cealed himself  in  a  cavern  near  Bagdad  :  the  time  and 
place  of  his  death  are  unknown;  and  his  votaries  pre- 
tend, that  he  still  lives,  and  will  appe  ar  before  the  day 
of  judgment  to  overthrow  the  tyranny  of  Dejal,  or  the 
antichrist.*  In  the  lapse  of  two  or  three  centuries  the 
posterity  of  Abbas,  the  uncle  of  Mahomet,  had  multi- 
plied to  the  number  of  thirty-three  thousand:''  the 
race  of  Ali  might  be  equally  prolific;  the  meanest  in- 
dividual was  above  the  first  and  greatest  of  princes; 
and  the  most  eminent  were  supposed  to  excel  the  per- 
fection of  angels.  But  their  adverse  fortune,  and  the 
wide  extent  of  the  mussulman  empire,  allowed  an 
ample  scope  for  every  bold  and  artful  impostor,  who 
claimed  affinity  with  the  holy  seed  :  the  sceptre  of  the 
Almohades  in  Spain  and  Africa,  of  the  Fatimites  in 
Egypt  and  Syria,1  of  the  sultans  of  Yemen,  and  of  the 
sophis  of  Persia,*  has  been  consecrated  by  this  vague 
and  ambiguous  title.  Under  their  reigns  it  might  he 
dangerous  to  dispute  the  legitimacy  of  their  birth  ; 
and  one  of  the  Fatimite  caliphs  silenced  an  indiscreet 
question  by  drawing  his  scymitar  :  "  This,"  said 
Moez,  "  is  my  pedigree  ;  and  these,"  casting  a  hand- 
ful of  gold  to  his  soldiers,  "  and  these  are  my  kindred 
and  my  children."  In  the  various  conditions  of  prin- 
ces, or  doctors,  or  nobles,  or  merchants,  or  beggars, 
a  swarm 'of  the  genuine  or  fictitious  descendants  of 
Mahomet  and  Ali  is  honoured  with  the  appellation  of 
sheiks,  or  sherifs,  or  emirs.  In  the  Ottoman  empire, 
they  are  distinguished  by  a  green  turban,  receive  a 
stipend  from  the  treasury,  are  judged  only  by  their 
chief,  and,  however  debased  by  fortune  or  character, 
still  assert  the  proud  pre-eminence  of  their  birth.  A» 
family  of  three  hundred  persons,  the  pure  and  ortho- 
dox branch  of  the  caliph  Hassan,  is  preserved  without 
taint  or  suspicion  in  the  holy  cities  of  Mecca  and  Me- 
dina, and  still  retains,  after  the  revolutions  of  twelve 
centuries,  the  custody  of  the  temple  and  the  sovereign- 
ty of  their  native  land.  The  fame  and  merit  of  Ma- 
homet would  ennoble  a  plebeian  race,  and  the  ancient 
blood  of  the  Koreish  transcends  the  recent  majesty  of 
the  kings  of  the  earth. b 

indicate  the  succession  ;  and  the  lives  of  the  ttrelve  are  given  under 
their  respective  names. 

x  The  name  of  Antichrist  may  seem  ridiculous,  but  the  Mahome- 
tans have  liberally  borrowed  the  fables  of  every  religion.  (Sale's 
Preliminary  Discourse,  p.  90.  82.)  In  the  royal  stable  of  Ispahan, 
two  horses  were  always  kept  saddled,  one  fur  Mahadi  himself,  the 
other  for  his  lieutenant,  Jesus  the  son  of  Mary. 

y  In  the  year  of  the  Heeira  200.  (A.  D.  815.)  See  D'Herbelot,  p.  546. 

z  D'Herbelot,  p.  3-12.  The  enemies  of  the  Kaiimitcs  disgraced  them 
by  a  Jewish  origin.  Yet  they  accurately  deduced  their  genealogy 
from  Jaafar,  the  sixth  Imam  ;  and  the  impartial  Abulfeda  allows 
(Annal.  Moslem,  p.  230.)  that  they  were  owned  by  many,  qui  absque 
controversia  genuini  sunt  Alidaru'm,  homines  propaginum  suse  gentis 
exacte  callentes.  He  qotes  some  lines  from  the  celebrated  Sclierif 
or  Rhadi,  Egoue  humiliatem  induam  in  terris  hoslium  ?  (I  suspect, 
him  to  be  an  Edrissite  of  Sicily,)  cum  in  JEcypio  sit  Chalifa  de  gente 
Alii,  quocum  ego  cominunem  habeo  patrem  el  vindicem. 

a  The  kings  of  Persia  of  the  last  dynasty  are  descended  from  Sheik 
Sefi,  a  saint  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  through  him  from  Mousa 
Cassem,  the  son  of  Hosein,  the  sou  of  Ali.  (Olearius,  p.  85".  Chardin, 
torn.  iii.  p. 288.)  But  I  cannot  trace  the  intermediate  degrees  in  any 
genuine  or  fabulous  pedigree.  If  they  were  truly  Fatimites,  they 
might  draw  their  origin  from  the  princes  of  Mazanderan,  who  reigned 
in  the  ninth  :entury.  (D'Herbelot,  p.  96.) 

b  The  present  state  of  the  family  of  Mahomet  and  Ali  is  most  ac- 
curately described  by  Demetrius  Cantemir.  (Hist,  of  the  Olhman 
empire,  p.  94.)  and  Niebi.hr.  (Description  de  1'Arabie,  p.  9—16.317, 
tkc.)  It  is  much  to  be  lamented,  that  the  Danish  traveller  was  till- 
able to  purchase  the  chronicles  of  Arabia. 
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Successor  Ma-  The  talents  of  Mahomet  are  entitled 
homet.  to  our  applause,  but  his  success  has  per- 
haps too  strongly  attracted  our  admiration.  Are  we 
surprised  that  a  multitude  of  proselytps  should  em- 
brace the  doctrine  and  the  passions  of  an  eloquent 
fanatic  ?  In  the  heresies  of  the  church,  the  same  se- 
duction has  been  tried  and  repeated  from  the  time  of 
the  apostles  to  that  of  the  reformers.  Does  it  seem 
incredible  that  a  private  citizen  should  grasp  the  sword 
and  the  sceptre,  subdue  his  native  country,  and  erect 
a  monarchy  by  his  victorious  arms?  In  the  moving 
picture  of  the  dynasties  of  the  east,  a  hundred  fortu- 
nate usurpers  have  arisen  from  a  baser  origin,  sur- 
mounted more  formidable  obstacles,  and  filled  a  large 
scope  of  empire  and  conquest.  Mahomet  was  alike 
instructed  to  preach  and  to  fight,  and  the  union  of 
these  opposite  qualities,  while  it  enhanced  bis  merit, 
contributed  to  his  success  :  the  operation  of  force  and 
persuasion,  of  enthusiasm  and  fear,  continually  acted 
on  each  other,  till  every  barrier  yielded  to  their  irre- 
sistible power.  His  voice  invited  the  Arabs  to  free- 
dom and  victory,  to  arms  and  rapine,  to  the  indulgence 
of  their  darling  passions  in  this  world  and  the  other  : 
the  restraints  which  he  imposed  were  requisite  to  es- 
tablish the  credit  of  the  prophet,  and  to  exercise  the 
obedience  of  the  people;  and  the  only  objection  to  his 
success  was  his  rational  creed  of  the  unity  and  perfec- 
Permanency  of  tions  of  God.  It  is  not  the  propagation 
his  religion.  but  the  permanency  of  his  religion  that 
deserves  our  wonder :  the  same  pure  and  perf  ct  im- 
pression which  he  engraved  at  Mecca  and  Medina,  is 
preserved  after  the  revolutions  of  twelve  centuries,  by 
the  Indian,  the  African,  and  the  Turkish  proselytes  of 
the  Koran.  If  the  christian  apostles,  St.  Peter  or  St. 
Paul,  could  return  to  the  Vatican,  they  might  possibly 
inquire  the  name  of  the  Deity  who  is  worshipped  w  ith 
such  mysterious  rites  in  that  magnificent  temple:  at 
Oxford  or  Geneva,  they  would  experience  less  surprise ; 
but  it  might  still  be  incumbent  on  them  to  peruse  the 
catechism  of  the  church,  and  to  study  the  orthodox  com- 
mentators on  their  own  writings  and  the  words  of  their 
Master.  But  the  Turkish  dome  of  St.  Sophia,  with 
an  increase  of  splendour  and  size,  represents  the  hum- 
He  tabernacle  erected  at  Medina  by  the  hands  of  Ma- 
homet. The  Mahometans  have  uniformly  withstood 
the  temptation  of  reducing  the  objects  of  their  faith 
and  devotion  to  a  level  with  the  senses  and  imagina- 
tion of  man.  "  I  believe  in  one  God,  and  Mahomet 
the  apostle  of  God,"  is  the  simple  and  invariable  pro- 
fession of  Islam.  The  intellectual  image  of  the  Deity 
has  never  been  degraded  by  any  visible  idol ;  the 
honours  of  the  prophet  have  never  transgressed  the 
measure  of  human  virtue  ;  and  his  living  precepts  have 
restrained  the  gratitude  of  his  disciples  within  the 
bounds  of  reason  and  religion.  The  votaries  of  Ali 
have  indeed  consecrated  the  memory  of  their  hero,  his 
wife,  and  his  children  ;  and  some  of  the  Persian  doc- 
tors pretend  that  the  divine  essence  was  incarnate  in 
the  person  of  the  Imams;  but  their  superstition  is 
universally  condemned  by  the  Sonnites  ;  and  their  im- 
piety has  afforded  a  seasonable  warning  against  the 
worship  of  saints  and  martyrs.  The  metaphysical 
questions  on  the  attributes  of  God,  and  the  liberty  of 
man,  have  been  agitated  in  the  schools  of  the  Maho- 
metans, as  well  as  in  those  of  the  chriscians;  but 
amonjr  the  former  they  have  never  engaged  the  pas- 
sions of  the  people  or  disturbed  the  tranquillity  of  the 
State.  The  cause  of  this  important  difference  may  he 
found  in  the  separation  or  union  of  the  regal  and  sacer- 
dotal characters.  It  was  the  interest  of  the  caliphs, 
the  successors  of  the  prophet  and  commanders  of  the 
faithful,  to  repress  and  discourage  all  religious  innova- 
tions :  the  order,  the  discipline,  the  temporal  and  spi- 
ritual ambition  of  the  clergy,  are  unknown  to  the  Mos- 
lems; and  the  sages  of  the  law  are  the  guides  of  their 
conscience  and  the  oracles  of  their  faith.  From  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Ganges,  the  Koran  is  acknowledged 


I  as  the  fundamental  code,  not  only  of  theology  but  of 
i  civil  and  criminal  jurisprudence;  and  the  laws  which 
regulate  the  actions  and  the  property  of  mankind,  are 
guarded  by  the  infallible  and  immutable  sanction  of 
j  the  will  of  God.    This  religious  servitude  is  attended 
i  with  some  practical  disadvantage;  the  illiterate  legis- 
l;:t  r  had  been  often  misled  by  his  own  prejudices  and 
!  those  of  his  country;  and  the  institutions  of  ihe  Ara- 
bian desert  may  be  ill  adapted  to  the  wealth  and  num- 
bers of  Ispahan  and  Constantinople.    On  these  occa- 
|  sions,  the  Cadhi  respectfully  places  on  his  head  the 
I  holy  volume,  and  substitutes  a  dexterous  interpretation 
i  more  apposite  to  the  principles  of  equity,  and  the 
1  manners  and  policy  of  the  times. 

His  beneficial  or  pernicious  influence  His  merit  towards 
t  on  the  public  happiness  is  the  last  con-  his  country. 
I  sideration  in  the  character  of  Mahomet.  The  most 
[  bitter  or  most  bigoted  of  his  christian  or  Jewish  foes, 
I  will  surely  allow  that  he  assumed  a  false  commission 
to  inculcate  a  salutary  doctrine,  less  perfect  only  than 
their  own.  He  piously  supposed,  as  the  basis  of  his 
religion,  the  truth  and  sanctity  of  their  prior  revela- 
tions, the  virtues  and  miracles  of  their  founders.  The 
I  idols  of  Arabia  were  broken  before  the  throne  of  God  ; 
I  the  blood  of  human  victims  was  expiated  by  prayer, 
and  fasting,  and  alms,  the  laudable  or  innocent  arts  of. 
devotion  ;  and  bis  rewards  and  punishments  of  a  future 
life  were  painted  by  the  images  most  congenial  to  an 
ignorant  and  carnal  generation.  Mahomet  was  per- 
haps incapable  of  dictating  a  moral  and  political  sys- 
tem for  the  use  of  his  countrymen  :  but  he  breathed 
among  the  faithful  a  spirit  of  charity  and  friendship, 
recommended  the  practice  of  the  social  virtues,  and 
checked,  by  his  laws  and  precepts,  the  thirst  of  re- 
venge and  the  oppression  of  widows  and  orphans. 
The  hostile  tribes  were  united  in  faith  and  obedience, 
and  the  valour  which  had  been  idly  spent  in  domestic 
quarrels,  was  vigorously  directed  against  a  foreign 
enemy.  Had  the  impulse  been  less  powerful,  Ara- 
bia, free  at  home,  and  formidable  abroad,  might  have 
flourished  under  a  succession  of  her  native  monarchs. 
Her  sovereignty  was  lost  by  the  extent  and  rapidity 
of  conquest.  The  colonies  of  the  nation  were  scattered 
over  the  east  and  west,  and  their  blood  was  mingled 
with  the  blood  of  their  converts  and  captives.  After 
the  reign  of  three  caliphs,  the  -throne  was  transported 
from  Medina  to  the  valley  of  Damascus  and  the  banks 
of  the  Tigris;  the  holy  cities  were  violated  by  impious 
war;  Arabia  was  ruled  by  the  rod  of  a  subject,  per- 
haps of  a  stranger;  and  the  Bedoweens  of  the  desert, 
awakening  from  their  dream  of  dominion,  resumed 
their  old  and  solitary  independence.0 


CHAPTER  XII. 

The  conquest  of  Persia,  Syria,  Egypt,  Africa,  and  Spain, 
by  the  Arabs  err  Saracens. — Empire  of  the  ailiphs,  or  suc- 
cessors of  Mahomet. — State  of  the  christians,  $c.  under 
their  government. 

The  revolution  of  Arabia  had  not 
changed  the  character  of  the  Arabs  :  the 
death  of  Mahomet  was  the  signal  of  in- 
dependence; and  the  hasty  structure  of  his  power  and 
religion  tottered  to  its  foundations.  A  small  and  faith- 
ful band  of  his  primitive  disciples  had  listened  to  his 
eloquence,  and  shared  his  distress  ;  had  fled  with  the 
apostle  from  the  persecution  of  Mecca,  or  had  received 


Union  of  the 
Arabs, 
A.  D.  632. 


c  The  writers  of  the  Modern  Universal  History  (vol.  i.and  ii.)  have 
compiled,  in  850  folio  pages,  the  life  of  Mahomet  and  the  annals  of 
the  caliphs.  They  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  reading,and  sometimes 
correcting,  the  Arabic  text ;  yet,  notwithstanding  their  high-sounding 
boasts,  I  cannot  find,  after  the  conclusion  of  my  work,  that  they  have 
afforded  me  much  (ii  any)  additional  information.  The  dull  mass  is 
not  quickened  by  a  spark  of  philosophy  or  taste ;  and  the  compilers 
indulge  the  criticism  of  acrimonious  bigotry  against  Boulainvilliers, 
Sale,  Gagiiier,  and  all  who  treated  Mahomet  with  favour,  or  even 
justice. 
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the  fugitive  in  the  walls  of  Medina.  The  increasing 
myriads,  who  acknowledged  Mahomet  as  their  king 
and  prophet,  had  been  compelled  by  his  arms,  or  al- 
lured hy  his  prosperity.  The  polytheism  were  con- 
founded by  the  simple  idea  of  a  solitary  and  invisible 
God;  the  pride  of  the  christians  ami  Jews  disdained 
the  yoke  of  a  mortal  and  contemporary  legislator. 
Their  habits  of  faith  and  obedience  were  not  sufficient- 
ly confirmed  ;  and  many  of  the  new  converts  regretted 
the  venerable  antiquity  of  the  law  of  Moses,  or  the 
rites  and  mysteries  of  the  catholic  church,  or  the  idols, 
the  sacrifices,  the  joyous  festivals  of  their  pagan  an- 
cestors. The  jarring  interests  and  hereditary  feuds  of 
{he  Arabian  tribes  had  not  yet  coalesced  in  a  system 
of  union  and  subordination ;  and  the  barbarians  were 
impatient  of  the  mildest  and  most  salutary  laws  that 
curbed  their  passions,  or  violated  their  customs.  They 
submitted  with  reluctance  to  the  religious  precepts  of 
the  Koran,  the  abstinence  from  wine,  the  fast  of  the 
Ramadan,  and  the  daily  repetition  of  five  prayers;  and 
the  alms  and  tithes,  which  were  collected  for  the  trea- 
sury of  Medina,  could  be  distinguished  only  by  a  name 
from  the  payment  of  a  perpetual  and  ignominious  tri- 
bute. The  example  of  Mahomet  had  excited  a  spirit 
of  fanaticism  or  imposture,  and  several  of  his  rivals 
presumed  to  imitate  the  conduct,  and  defy  the  authori- 
ty, of  the  Irving  prophet.  At  the  head  of  the  fugitives 
and  auxiliaries,  the  first  caliph  was  reduced  to  the 
cities  of  Mecca,  Medina,  and  Tayef ;  and  pprhaps  the 
Koreish  woold  have  restored  the  idols  of  the  Caaba, 
if  their  levitv  had  not  been  checked  hy  a  seasonable 
reproof.  "  Ye  men  of  Mecca,  will  ye  be  the  last  to 
embrace,  and  the  first  to  abandon,  the  religion  of 
Islam  ?"•  After  exhorting  the  Moslems  to  confide  in 
the  aid  of  God  and  his  apostlp,  Abubeker  resolved,  by 
a  vigorous  attack,  to  prevent  the  junction  of  the  rebels. 
The  women  and  children  were  safely  lodged  in  the 
eavities  of  the  mountains:  the  warriors,  marching  un- 
der eleven  banners,  diffused  the  terror  of  their  arms ; 
and  the  appearance  of  a  military  force  revived  and 
confirmed  the  loyalty  of  the  faithful.  The  inconstant 
tribes  accepted,  with  humble  repentance,  the  duties  of 
prayer,  and  fasting,  and  alms;  and,  after  some  exam- 
ples of  success  and  severity,  the  most  daring  apos- 
tates fell  prostrate  before  the  sword  of  the  Lord  and  of 
Caled.  In  the  fertile  province  of  Yemaiiah,a  between 
the  Red  sea  and  the  gulf  of  Persia,  in  a  city  not  infe- 
rior to  Medina  itself,  a  powerful  chief,  his  name  was 
Moseilarna,  bad  assumed  the  character  of  a  prophet, 
and  the  tribe  of  Hanifa  listened  to  his  voice.  A  fe- 
male prophetess  was  attracted  by  his  reputation  :  the 
decencies  of  words  and  actions  were  spurned  by  these 
favourites  of  heaven  ;b  and  they  employed  several  days 
in  mystic  and  amorous  converse.  An  obscure  sentence 
of  his  Koran,  or  book,  is  yet  extant;'  and,  in  the  pride 
of  his  mission,  Moseilarna  condescended  to  offer  a  par- 
tition of  the  eanh.  The  proposal  was  answered  by 
Mahomet  with  contempt ;  but  the  rapid  progress  of 
the  impostor  awakened  the  fears  of  his  successor : 
forty  thousand  Moslems  were  assembled  under  the 

a  See  the  description  of  the  city  and  country  of  Al  Yemanah.  in 
Abulfeda,  Descript.  Arabia;,  p.  60,  61.  In  the  thirteenth  century, 
there  were  some  ruins,  and  a  few  palms ;  but  in  the  present  century, 
the  same  ground  is  occupied  by  the  visions  and  arms  of  a  modern 
prophet,  whose  tenets  are  imperfectly  known.  (Jfiebuhr, Description 
de  I'Arabie,  296— 302.) 

b  Their  first  salutation  maybe  transcribed,  but  cannot  be  trans- 
lated.   It  was  thus  that  Moseilarna  said  or  &uDg: 
Surse  tandem  rlaque  strenue  permolenda  ;  nam  stratus  libi  torus  est. 
Aut  in  propatulo  lenlorio  si  velis,  aul  in  abditiore  cubicutosi  malis: 
Aut  supinam  te  humi  exporreclam  fustigabo,  si  velis,  aut  si  malis 

manibus  pedibusque  ni.xam. 
Aut  si  velis  ejus  (Priapi)  eemino  triente,  aut  si  malis  lotus  veniam. 
Imo,  ti'tus  venilo,  O  Apustule  Dei,  clamabal  fremina.    Id  ipsum, 

dicebat 

Moseilarna,  mihi  quoque  suegessit  Deus. 

The  prophetess  S»gjah,  after  the  fall  of  her  lover,  returned  to  idola- 
try;  but,  under  the  reign  of  Moawiyah,  she  became  a  mussulrnan, 
and  died  at  Bassora.  (Abulfeda,  Annal.  vers.  Reiske,  p.  63.) 

c  See  this  text,  which  demonstrates  a  God  from  the  work  of  gene- 
ration, in  Abulpharagius  (Specimen  Hist.  Arabum.p.  J3.and  Dynast, 
p.  103.)  and  Abulfeda  (Annal.  p.  S3  ) 


standard  of  Caled  ;  and  the  existence  of  their  faith  was 
resigned  to  the  event  of  a  decisive  battle.  In  the  first 
action  they  were  repolsed  with  the  loas  of  twelve  bun' 
dred  men  ;  bat  the  skill  and  perseverance  of  their 
general  prevailed ;  their  defeat  was  avenged  by  the 
slaughter  of  ten  thousand  infidels ;  and  Moseilarna 
himself  was  pierced  by  an  ^Ethiopian  slave  with  the 
same  javelin  which  had  mortally  wounded  the  uncle 
of  Mahomet.  The  various  rebels  of  Arabia,  without 
a  ehief  or  canse,  were  speedily  suppressed  by  the 
power  and  discipline  of  the  rising  monarchy;  aad  the 
whole  nation  again  professed,  and  more  stedfastly 
held,  the  religion  of  the  Koran.  The  amhition  of  the 
caliphs  provided  an  immediate  exercise  for  the  restless- 
spirit  of  the  Saracens  :  their  valour  was  united  in  the 
prosecution  of  a  holy  war;  and  their  enthusiasm  was 
equally  confirmed  by  opposition  and  victory. 

From  the  rapid  conquests  of  the  Sara-  Character  of 
cens  a  presumption  will  naturally  arise,  their  caliphs, 
that  the  first  caliphs  commanded  in  person  the  armies* 
of  the  faithful,  and  sought  the  crown  of  martyrdom  in 
the  foremost  ranks  of  the  battle.  The  courage  of 
Abubeker,*  Omar,c  and  Othman,f  had  indeed  been  tried 
in  the  persecution  and  wars  of  the  prophet;  and  the 
personal  assurance  of  paradise  most  have  taught  them 
to  despise  the  pleasures  and  dangers  of  the  present 
world.  But  they  ascended  the  throne  in  a  venerable 
or  mature  age;  and  esteemed  the  domestic  cares  of 
religion  and  justice  the  most  important  duties  of  a  sov- 
ereign. Except  the  presence  of  Omar  at  the  siege  of 
Jerusalem,  their  longest  expeditions  were  the  frequent 
pilgrimage  from  Medina  to  Meeca ;  and  they  calmly 
received  the  tidings  of  victory  as  they  prayed  or  preach- 
ed before  the  sepulchre  of  the  prophet.  The  austere 
and  frugal  measure  of  their  lives  was  the  effect  of  vir- 
tue or  habit,  and  the  pride  of  their  simplicity  insulted 
the  vain  magnificence  of  the  kings  of  the  earth.  When 
Abubeker  assumed  the  office  of  caliph,  he  enjoined  his 
daughter  Ayesha  to  take  a  strict  account  of  his  private 
patrimony,  that  it  might  be  evident  whether  he  were 
enriched  or  impoverished  by  the  service  of  the  state. 
He  thought  himself  entitled  to  a  stipend  of  three  pieces 
of  gold,  with  the  snfficient  maintenance  of  a  single 
camel  and  a  black  slave;  but  on  the  Friday  of  each 
week  he  distributed  the  residue  of  his  own  and  the 
public  money,  first  to  the  most  worthy,  and  then  to 
the  most  indigent,  of  the  Moslems.  The  remains  of 
his  wealth,  a  coarse  garment,  and  five  pieces  of  gold, 
were  delivered  to  his  successor,  who  lamented  with  a 
modest  sigh  his  own  inability  to  equal  such  an  admi- 
rable model.  Yet  the  abstinence  and  humility  of  Omar 
were  not  inferior  to  the  virtues  of  Abubeker;  his  food 
consisted  of  barley-bread  or  datps ;  his  drink  was  wa- 
ter ;  he  preached  in  a  gown  that  was  torn  or  tattered 
in  twelve  places;  and  a  Persian  satrap,  who  paid  his 
homage  to  the  conqueror,  found  him  asleep  among  the 
beggars  on  the  steps  of  the  moseh  of  Medina.  Eco- 
nomy is  the  source  of  liberality,  and  the  increase  of 
the  revenue  enabled  Omar  to  establish  a  just  and  per- 
petual reward  for  the  past  and  present  services  of  the 
faithful.  Careless  of  his  own  emolument,  he  assigned 
to  Abbas,  the  uncle  of  the  prophet,  the  first  and  most 
ample  allowance  of  twenty-five  thousand  drams  or 
pieces  of  silver.  Five  thousand  were  allotted  to  each 
of  the  aged  warriors,  the  relicts  of  the  field  of  Beder, 
and  the  last  and  meanest  of  the  companions  of  Maho- 
met was  distinguished  by  the  annual  reward  of  three 
thousand  pieces.  One  thousand  was  the  stipend  of 
the  veterans  who  had  fought  in  the  first  battles  against 
the  Greeks  and  Persians,  and  the  decreasing  pay,  as 
low  as  fifty  pieces  of  silver,  was  adapted  to  the  re- 
spective merit  and  seniority  of  the  soldiers  of  Omar. 

d  His  reign  in  Eutychius,  torn.  ii.  p.  251.  Elmacin.  p.  18.  Abul- 
pharasius,  p.  103.    Abulfeda,  p.  60.    D'Herbelot,  p.  59. 

e  His  reign  in  Eutychius,  p. 264.  Elmacin,  p. 24.  Abulpharagius, 
p.  110.    Abulfeda,  p.  66.    D'Herbelot,  p.  686. 

f  His  reign  in  Eutychius,  p.  323.  Elmacin,  p  36.  Abulpharagius, 
p.  115.    Abulfeda.  p.  75    D'Herbelot,  p.  695. 
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Under  his  reign,  and  that  of  his  predecessor,  the  con- 
querors of  tlie  east  were  the  trusty  servants  of  God 
and  the  people:  the  mass  of  the  public  treasure  was 
consecrated  to  the  expenses  of  peace  and  war:  a  pru- 
dent mixture  of  justice  and  bounty  maintained  I  he 
discipline  of  the  Saracens,  and  they  united,  by  a  rare 
feliciiy,  the  despatch  and  execution  of  despotism,  with 
the  equal  and  frugal  maxims  of  a  republican  govern- 
ment. The  heroic  courage  of  Ali,E  the  consummate 
prudence  of  Moawiyah,h  excited  the  emulation  of  their 
subjects  ;  and  the  talents  which  had  been  exercised  in 
the  school  of  civil  discord,  were  more  usefully  applied 
to  propagate  the  faiih  and  dominion  of  the  prophet. 
In  the  sloth  and  vanity  of  the  palace  of  Damascus,  the 
succeeding  princes  of  the  house  of  Ommiyah  were 
alike  destitute  of  the  qualifications  of  statesmen  and 
of  saints.'  Yet  the  spoils  of  unknown  nations  were 
continually  laid  at  the  foot  of  their  throne,  and  the  uni- 
form ascpnt  of  the  Arabian  greatness  must  be  ascribed 
to  the  spirit  of  the  nation  rather  than  the  abilities  of 
their  chiefs.  A  large  deduction  must  be  allowed  for 
the  weakness  of  their  enemies.  The  birth  of  Maho- 
met was  fortunately  placpd  in  the  most  degenerate  and 
disorderly  period  of  the  Persians,  the  Romans,  and 
the  barbarians,  of  Europe:  the  empires  of  Trajan,  or 
even  of  Coustantine  or  Charlemagne,  would  have  re- 
pelled the  assault  of  the  naked  Saracens,  and  the  tor- 
rent of  fanaticism  might  have  been  obscurely  lost  in 
the  sands  of  Arabia. 

.  In  the  victorious  days  of  the  Roman 

'  republic,  it  had  been  the  aim  of  the  sen- 
ate to  confine  their  consuls  and  legions  to  a  single  war, 
and  completely  to  suppress  a  first  enemy  before  they 
provoked  the  hostilities  of  a  second.  These  timid 
maxims  of  policy  were  disdained  by  the  magnanimity 
or  enthusiasm  of  the  Arabian  caliphs.  With  the  same 
vigour  and  success  they  invaded  the  successors  of  Au- 
gustus and  those  of  Artaxerxes ;  and  the  rival  monar- 
chies at  the  same  instant  became  the  prey  of  an  enemy 
whom  they  had  been  so  long  accustomed  to  despise.  In 
the  ten  years  of  the  administration  of  Omar,  the  Sara- 
cens reduced  to  his  obedience  thirty  six  thousand  cities 
or  castles,  destroyed  four  thousand  churches  or  temples 
of  the  unbelievers,  and  edified  fourteen  hundred  moschs 
for  the  exercise  of  the  religion  of  Mahomet.  One  hun- 
dred years  after  his  flight  from  Mecca,  the  arms  and 
the  reign  of  his  successors  extended  from  India  to  the 
Atlantic  ocean,  over  the  various  and  distant  provinces, 
which  may  be  comprised  under  the  names  of,  I.  Per- 
sia;  II.  Syria;  III.  Egypt;  IV.  Africa;  and,  V.  Spain. 
Under  this  general  division,  I  shall  proceed  to  unfold 
these  memorable  transactions;  despatching  with  bre- 
vity the  remote  and  less  interesting  conquests  of  the 
east,  and  reserving  a  fuller  narrative  for  those  domes- 
tic, countries,  which  had  been  included  within  the  pale 
of  the  Roman  empire.  Yet  I  must  excuse  my  own 
defects  hy  a  just  complaint  of  the  blindness  and  insuf- 
ficiency of  my  guides.  The  Greeks,  so  loquacious  in 
controversy,  have  not  been  anxious  to  celebrate  the 
triumphs  of  their  enemies.11  After  a  century  of  igno- 
rance, the  first  annals  of  the  mussulmans  were  col- 


g  His  reign  in  Eutychius,  p. 343.  Elmacin,  p.  51'.  Abulpharagius, 
p.  117.    Abulfeda,  p.  83.    D'Herbelot,  p.  89. 

h  His  rpisn  in  Eutychius,  p.344.  Elmacin,  p.54.  Abulpharasius, 
p.  113.   Abulfefla,  p.  101.    D'Herbelot,  p.  586. 

i  Their  reigns  in  Eutychius,  lam.  ii.  p.  360—395.  Elmacin,  p.  59 
— 108.  Abulpharasius,  Dynast,  ix.  p.  124—  139.  Abulfeda,  p.  1 11— 141. 
D'HerbPlot,  Bibliolheque  Orienlale,  p.  691.  and  the  particular  arti- 
cles  of  the  Ommiades. 

k  For  the  seventh  and  eighth  century,  we  have  scarcely  any  ori- 
ginal evidence  (if  the  Byzantine  historians,  except  the  Chronicles 
of  Theophanes,  (Theophanis  Confessoris  Chronographia,  Or.  et  Lai. 
cum  llotis  Jacnbi  Guar  Paris,  1655,  in  folio,)  and  the  Abridgment  of 
Hicephorus,  (Nicephori  Patriarchs  C.  P  Breviarium  Hisloricutn,  Gr. 
et  Lat.  Paris,  1643,  in  folio)  who  both  lived  in  the  dps  inning  of  the 
ninth  century,  (see  Hanckius  do  ScriRtor,  Byzanl.  p. 200— 246.)  1  heir 
contemporary,  Pholius,  does  not  seem  to  be  more  opulent.  Alter 
praising  the  style  of  Nicephorus,  he  adds,  k*i  ci-.c  xo>.k-.v;  T5, 
-re'  *xsxe**,,p„,t  rW  rv.-rexcr.,  and  only 

complains  of  his  extreme  brevitv  (Phot.  Bibliot.  Cod.  Ixvi.  p.  100) 
Some  additions  may  be  gleaned  from  the  more  recent  histories  of 
edrenus  and  Zonaras  of  the  twelfth  cemurv. 


lected  in  a  great  measure  from  the  voice  of  tradition.' 
Among  the  numerous  productions  of  Arabic  and  Per- 
sian literature,™  our  interpreters  have  selected  the  im- 
perfect sketches  of  a  more  recent  age."  The  art  and 
genius  of  history  have  ever  been  unknown  to  the  Asia- 
tics ; 0  they  are  ignorant  of  the  laws  of  criticism ;  and  nir 
monkish  chronicles  of  the  same  period  may  be  com- 
pared to  their  most  popular  works,  which  are  never 
vivified  by  the  spirit  of  philosophy  and  freedom.  The 
oriental  library  of  a  Frenchman  p  would  instruct  the 
most  learned  mufti  of  the  east;  and  perhaps  the  Arabs 
might  not  find  in  a  sigle  historian,  so  clear  and  com- 
prehensive a  narrative  of  their  own  exploits,  as  that 
which  will  be  deduced  in  the  ensuing  sheets. 

I.  In  the  first  year  of  the  first  caliph,  invasion  of 
his  lieutenant  Caled,  the  sword  of  God,  Persia, 
and  the  scourge  of  the  infidels,  advanced  A.  D.  632. 
lo  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  and  reduced  the  cities 
of  Anbar  and  Hira.  Westward  of  the  ruins  of  Baby- 
lon, a  tribe  of  sedentary  Arabs  had  fixed  themselves 
on  the  verge  of  the  desert;  and  Hira  was  the  seat  rf 
a  race  of  kings  who  had  embraced  the  christian  reli- 
gion, and  reigned  above  six  hundred  years  under  the 
shadow  of  the  throne  of  Persia.1'  The  last  of  the  Mon- 
dars  was  defeated  and  slain  by  Caled  ;  his  son  was 
spnt  a  captive  to  Medina  ;  his  nobles  bowed  before  the 
successor  of  the  prophet  ;  the  people  were  tempted  by 
the  example  and  success  of  their  countrymen  ;  and  the 
caliph  accepted  as  the  first  fruits  of  foreign  conqupst, 
an  annual  tribute  of  seventy  thousand  pieces  of  gold. 
The  conquerors,  and  even  their  historians,  were  aston- 
ished by  the  dawn  of  their  future  greatness  :  "  In  the 
same  year,"  says  Elmacin,  "  Calpd  fought  many  sig- 
nal battles;  an  immense  multitude  of  the  infidels  was 
slaughtered;  and  spoils,  infinite  and  innumerable,  were 
acquired  by  the  victorious  Moslems."  r    But  the  invin- 


1  Tabari,  or  Al  Tabari,  a  native  of  Taborestan,  a  famous  imam  of 
Basdad,  and  the  Livy  of  the  Arabians,  finished  his  general  hisiorv  in 
the  year  of  the  Hesira  302.  (A.  D.  914.)  At  the  request  of  his  friends, 
he  reduced  a  work  of  30,000  sheets  to  a  more  reasonable  size.  But 
his  Arabic  original  is  known  only  by  the  Persian  and  Turkish  ver- 
sions. The  Saracenic  history  of  Ebn  Amid,  or  Elmacin,  is  said  to 
be  an  abridgment  of  the  great  Tabari.  (Ockley's  Hist,  of  the  Sara- 
cens, vol.  ii.  preface,  p.  xxxix.  and,  list  of  authors,  D'Herbelot,  p. 
866.  870.  1014  ) 

in  Besides  the  lists  of  authors  framed  by  Prideaux,  (Life  of  Maho- 
met, p.  179—189.)  Ockley,  (at  the  end  of  his  second  volume,)  and 
Petit  de  la  Croix,  (Hist,  dp  Gengiscan,  p.  525—  550.)  we  find  in  the 
Bibliotheque  Orienlale  Tarikh,  a  catalogue  of  two  or  three  hundred 
histories  or  chronicles  of  "the  east,  of  which  not  more  than  three  or 
four  are  older  than  Tabari.  A  lively  sketch  of  oriental  literature  is 
given  by  Reiske  (in  his  Prodidagmata  ad  Hagji  Chalifae  librum  me- 
morialeui  ad  culcem  Abulfeda;  fabulie  Syria;",  Lipsiae,  1766 :)  but  his 
project  and  the  French  version  of  Petit  de  la  Croix  (Hist,  de  Timur 
Bee,  torn.  i.  preface,  p.  xlv.)  have  fallen  lo  the  ground. 

n  The  particular  historians  and  seographers  will  be  occasionally 
introduced.  The  four  following  titles  represent  the  Annals  which 
have  guided  me  in  this  general  narrative.  1.  Annates  Eutychii, 
Patriarchs  Alexandrim,  ah  Edirardo  Pocockio,  Oxon.  16.56, 2  vols, 
in  4to.  A  pompous  edition  of  an  indifferent  author,  translated  by 
Pocock  to  gratify  the  presbyterian  prejudices  of  his  frienil  Seidell. 
2.  Historia  Suracenica  Georgii  Elmacini,  opera  el  studio  Thoma 
Erpcnii,  in  4to.  Lugd.  Batarorum,  1625.  He  is  said  lo  have  hastily 
translated  a  corrupt  .AIS.,  and  his  version  is  often  deficient  in  style 
and  sense.  3.  Historia  comptndiosa  Dynastiarum  a  Gregorio 
Abulphuragio,  intirpiete  Edirardo  Pocockio,  in  4lo.  Oxon.  1663. 
More  useful  for  the  literary  than  the  civil  history  of  the  east.  4. 
Abitlfeda  Annates  Mostemici  ad  Ann.  Hegim  ccccvi.  a  Jo.  Jac. 
Reiske,  in  4to.  Lipsiaj,  1754.  The  best  of  our  chronicles,  both  for 
the  original  and  version,  yet  how  far  bPlow  the  name  of  Abulfeda. 
We  know  that  he  wrote  al  Hamah,  in  the  fourteenth  century.  The 
three  formi  r  were  christians  of  the  tenlh,  twelfth,  and  thirteenth 
centuries  ;  the  two  first,  natives  of  Egypt ;  a  Melchile  pairiarch,  and 
a  Jacobite  scribe. 

o  M.  de  Guignps  (Hist,  des  Huns,  torn.  i.  pref.  xix.  xx.)  has  charac- 
terized, with  truth  and  knowledge,  the  two  sorts  of  Arabian  histo- 
rians, the  dry  annalist,  and  the  tumid  and  flowery  orator. 

P  Bibliolheque  Orienlale,  par  M.  D'Herbelot,  in  folio,  Paris.  1697. 
For  the  character  of  the  respectable  author,  consult  his  friend  The- 
venol.  (Voyages  du  Levant,  part  i  chap.  I.)  His  work  is  an  agreea- 
ble miscellany,  which  must  gratify  every  taste;  but  I  never  can 
disesl  the  alphabetical  order;  and  1  find  him  more  satisfactory  in  tho 
Persian  than  the  Arabic  history.  The  recent  supplement  from  the 
papers  of  M.  M.  Visdelou  and  Galland  (in  folio,  La  Haye,  1779.)  is  of 
a  different  cast,  a  medley  of  tales,  proverbs,  and  Chinese  antiquities. 

q  Pocock  will  explain  the  chronology,  (Specimen  Hist.  Arabum, 
p  66— 74  )  and  D'Anville  the  geosraphy,  (I'Euphrate  et  le  Tigre,  p. 
125.)  of  the  dynasty  of  ihe  Almondars.  The  Enslish  scholar  under- 
stood mure  Arabic  than  the  Mufti  of  Aleppo  (Ockley,  vol.  ii.  p.  34.); 
the  i  reiich  geographer  is  equally  at  home  in  every  age  and  every 
climate  of  the  world. 

r  Fecit  et  Clialed  plurima  in  hoc  anno  prslia,  in  quibus  vicenini 
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cible  Caled  was  soon  transferred  to  the  Syrian  war : 
the  invasion  of  the  Persian  frontier  was  conducted  by 
less  active  or  less  prudent  commanders  :  the  Saracens 
were  repulsed  with  loss  in  the  passage  of  the  Eu- 
phrates; and,  though  they  chastised  the  insolent  pur- 
suit of  the  Magians,  their  remaining  forces  still  hovered 
in  the  desert  of  Babylon. 

The  indignation  and  fears  of  the  Per- 
sians suspended  for  a  moment  their  in- 
testine divisions.  By  the  unanimous 
sentence  of  the  priests  and  nobles,  their  queen  Arzema 
was  deposed  ;  the  sixth  of  the  transient  usurpers,  who 
had  arisen  and  vanished  in  three  or  four  years,  since 
the  death  of  Chosroes  and  the  retreat  of  Heradiu^. 
Her  tiara  was  placed  on  the  head  of  Yezde^erd,  the 
grandson  of  Chosroes;  and  the  same  aera,  which  co- 
incides with  an  astronomical  period,"  has  recorded  the 
fall  of  the  Sassanian  dynasty  and  the  religion  of  Zo- 
roaster.' The  youth  and  inexperience  of  the  prince, 
he  was  only  fifteen  years  of  age,  declined  a  perilous 
encounter:  the  royal  standard  was  delivered  into  the 
hands  of  his  general  Kustam  ;  and  a  remnant  of  thirty 
thousand  regular  troops  was  swelled  in  truth,  or  in 
opinion,  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  subjects, 
or  allies,  of  the  great  king.  The  Moslems,  whose 
numbers  were  reinforced  from  twelve  to  thirty  thou- 
sand, had  pitched  their  camp  in  the  plains  of  Cadesia :  " 
and  their  line,  though  it  consisted  of  fewer  men,  could 
produce  more  soldiers,  than  the  unwieldy  host  of  the 
infidels.  I  shall  here  observe  what  I  must  often  re- 
peat, that  the  charge  of  the  Arabs  was  not,  like  that 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  the  effort  of  a  firm  and 
compact  infantry :  their  military  force  was  chiefly 
formed  of  cavalry  and  archers;  and  the  engagement, 
which  was  often  interrupted  and  often  renewed  by 
single  combats  and  flying  skirmishes,  might  be  pro- 
tracted without  any  decisive  event  to  the  continuance 
of  several  days.  The  periods  of  the  battle  of  Cadesia 
were  distinguished  by  their  peculiar  appellations.  The 
first,  from  the  well-timed  appearance  of  six  thousand  of 
the  Syrian  brethren, was  denominated  the  day  of  succour. 
The  day  of  concussion  might  express  the  disorder  of  one, 
or  perhaps  of  both,  of  the  contending  armies.  The 
third,  a  nocturnal  tumult,  received  the  whimsical  name 
of  the  night  of  barking,  from  the  discordant  clamours, 
which  were  compared  to  the  inarticulate  sounds  of  the 
fiercest  animals.  The  morning  of  the  succeeding  day 
determined  the  fate  of  Persia;  and  a  seasonable  whirl- 
wind drove  a  cloud  of  dust  against  the  faces  of  the  un- 
believers. The  clangour  of  arms  was  re-echoed  to  the 
tent  of  Rustam,  who,  far  unlike  the  ancient  hero  of  his 
name,  was  gently  reclining  in  a  cool  and  tranquil 
shade,  amidst  the  baggage  of  his  camp,  and  the  train 
of  mules  that  were  iaden  with  trold  and  silver.  On 
the  sound  of  danger  he  started  from  his  couch  ;  but  his 
flight  was  overiaken  by  a  valiant  Arab,  who  caught 
him  by  the  foot,  struck  off  his  head,  hoisted  it  on  a 
lance,  and  instantly  returning  to  the  field  of  battle, 

Muslinii,  pt  infidtliam  immensa  mullitudine  occisa  spolia  infinita 
et  innuinera  sunt  nacli.  (Hist.  Saracenica,  p.  20.)  The  christian 
annalist  slides  into  the  national  and  compendious  term  of  infidels, 
and  I  often  adopt  (I  hope  without  scandal)  this  characteristic  mode 
of  expression. 

t  A  cycle  of  120  years,  at  the  end  of  which  an  intercalary  month 
of  30  days  supplied  the  use  of  our  Bissextile,  and  restored  the  inte- 
grity of  the  solar  year.  In  a  great  revolution  of  1440  ye»rs  this  in- 
tercalation was  successively  moved  from  the  first  to  the  twelfth 
month;  but  Hyde  and  Freret  are  involved  in  a  profound  contro- 
versy, whether  the  twelve,  or  only  eight,  of  these  changes  were  ac- 
complished before  the  ;era  of  Yezdegerd,  which  is  unanimously  fixed 
to  the  I6ih  of  June,  A.  D.  632.  How  laboriously  does  the  curious 
spirit  of  Europe  explore  the  darkest  and  niosi  distant  antiquities! 
(Hyde,  de  Keligione  Persarum.  c.  14— IS.  p.  1 31  —  211.  Freret  in  the 
Mem.  de  I'Academie  des  Inscriptions,  loin.  xvi.  p.  233  —  267.) 

t  Nine  days  after  the  death  of  Mahomet,  (7th  June,  A.  D. 632  )  we 
find  the  *era  of  Yezdegerd,  (16th  June,  A.  D.  632.)  and  his  accession 
cannot  be  postponed  beyond  the  end  of  the  first  year.  His  predeces- 
sors could  not  therefore  resist  the  arms  of  the  caliph  Omar;  and 
these  unquestionable  dates  overthrow  the  thoughtless  chronology  of 
Abulpharagius.    See  Ockley's  Hist  of  the  Saracens,  vol.  i.  p.  130 

u  Cadesia,  says  the  Nubian  geographer, (p.  121.)  is  in  margine  soli- 
ludine,  61  leagues  from  Bagdad,  and  two  stations  from  Cufa.  Otter 
(Voyage,  Loin.  i.  p.  163.^  reckons  fifteen  leagues,  and  observes,  that 
the  place  is  supplied  with  d^les  and  water. 


carried  slaughter  and  dismay  among  the  thickest  ranks 
of  the  Persians:.  The  Saracens  confess  a  loss  of  seven 
thousand  five  hundred  men;  and  the  battle  of  Cadesia 
is  justly  des  ribed  by  the  epithets  of  obstinate  and 
atrocious.1  The  standard  of  the  monarchy  was  over- 
thrown and  captured  in  the  field — a  leathern  apron  of 
a  blacksmith,  who,  in  ancient  times,  had  arisen  the 
deliverer  of  Persia;  but  this  badge  of  heroic  poverty 
was  disguised,  and  almost  concealed,  by  a  profusion 
of  precious  gems.*'  After  this  victory,  the  wealthy 
province  of  Irak,  or  Assyria,  submitted  to  the  caliph, 
and  his  conquests  were  firmly  established  by  the  speedy 
foundation  of  Bassora,1  a  place  which  ever  commands 
the  trade  and  navigation  of  the  Persians.  At  the  dis- 
tance nf  fourscore  miles  from  the  gulf,  the  Euphrates 
and  Tigris  unite  in  a  broad  and  direct  current,  which 
is  aptly  styled  the  river  of  the  Arabs.  In  the  midway, 
between  the  junction  and  the  mouth  of  these  famous 
streams,  the  new  settlement  was  planted  on  the  west- 
ern bank  :  the  first  colony  was  composed  of  eight  hun- 
dred Moslems;  but  the  influence  of  the  situation  soon 
reared  a  flourishing  and  populous  capital.  The  air, 
ihough  excessively  hot,  is  pure  and  healthy  :  the  mea- 
dows are  filled  with  palm  trees  and  cattle  ;  and  one 
of  the  adjacent  valleys  has  been  celebrated  anions;  the 
four  paradises  or  gardens  of  Asia.  Un-  Foundation  of 
der  the  first  caliphs,  the  jurisdiction  of  Bassora. 
this  Arabian  colony  extended  over  the  southern  pro- 
vinces of  Persia:  the  city  has  been  sanctified  by  the 
tombs  of  the  companions  and  martyrs;  and  the  ves-' 
sels  of  Europe  still  frequent  the  port  of  Bassora,  as  a 
convenient  staiioti  and  passage  of  the  Indian  irade. 

After  the  del'eat  of  Cadesia,  a  country  Sack  ofMadayn. 
intersected  by  rivers  and  canals  might  A  D.  637. 
have  opposed  an  insuperable  barrier  to  March, 
the  victorious  cavalry  ;  and  the  waHls  of  Ctesiphon  or 
Madayn,  which  had  resisted  the  battering-rams  of  the 
Romans,  would  not  have  yielded  to  the  darts  of  the 
Saracens.  But  the  flying  Persians  were  overcome  by 
the  belief,  that  the  last  day  of  their  religion  and  em- 
pire was  at  hand  :  the  strongest  posts  were  abandoned 
by  treachery  or  cowardice;  and  the  king,  with  a  part 
of  his  family  and  treasures,  escaped  to  Holwan  at  the 
foot  of  the  Median  hills.  In  the  third  month  after  the 
baitle,  Said,  the  lieutenant  of  Omar,  passed  the  Tigris 
without  opposiiion  ;  the  capital  was  taken  by  assault; 
and  the  disorderly  resistance  of  the  people  gave  a 
keener  edge  to  the  sabres  of  the  Moslems,  who  shout- 
ed with  religious  transport,  "  This  is  the  white  palace 
of  Chosroes  ;  this  is  the  promise  of  the  apostle  of  God  !" 
The  naked  robbers  of  the  desert  were  suddenly  enriched 
beyond  the  measure  of  their  hope  or  knowledge.  Each 
chamber  revealed  a  new  treasure  secreted  with  art,  or 
ostentatiously  displayed ;  the  gold  and  silver,  the  vari- 
ous wardrobes  and  precious  furniture,  surpassed  (says 
Abulfeda)  the  estimate  of  fancy  or  numbers;  and  ano- 
ther historian  defines  the  untold  and  almost  infinite 
mass,  by  the  fabulous  computation  of  three  thousands 
of  thousands  of  thousands  pieces  of  gold."  Some  mi- 
nute though  curious  facts  represent  the  contrast  of 
riches  and  ignorance.  From  the  remote  islands  of 
the  Indian  ocean,  a  large  provision  of  camphireb  had 

x  Alrox,  contumax,  plus  semel  renovatum,  are  the  well-chosen 
expressions  of  the  translator  of  Abulfeda.  (Reiske.  p.  69.) 

y  D'Herbeloi,  Bibliotheque  Orientale,  p.  297.  348. 

z  The  reader  may  satisfy  himself  on  the  subject  of  Bassora.  by 
consulting  the  following  writers :  Geograph.  Nubiens.  p.  121.  D'Her- 
beloi, Bibliotheque  Orientale.  p.  192.  D'Anville,  L'Euphrate  et  lo 
Tisre,  p.  13(r.  133.  143.  Kaynal,  Hist.  Philosophique  de  deux  Indes, 
lorn.  ii.  p.  92—100  Voyases  de  Pietro  della  Valle,  torn.  iv.  p.  370— 
391.  De  Tavernier,  torn,  i.  p.  240— 247.  De  Thevennt.  torn.  ii.  p 
545—584.  D'Otier,  lorn.  ii.  p. 45—78.  De  Niebuhr,  torn.  ii.  p.  172-199. 

a  Menle  vix  potest  numerove  romprehendi  quanta  spolia  .  .  .  noff> 
iris  cesserint.  Abulfeda,  p.  69.  Yet  I  still  suspect,  that  the  extrava- 
gant numbers  of  F.lmacin  may  be  the  error,  not  of  the  texl.  but  of 
the  version.  The  best  translators  from  the  Greek,  for  instance,! 
find  to  be  very  poor  ariihmelicians. 

b  The  r.amphire  tree  grows  in  China  and  Japan  ;  but  many  hun- 
dred weight  of  those  meaner  sons  are  exchanged  for  a  single  pound 
of  the  more  precious  gum  of  Borneo  and  Sumatra.  (Raynal,  Hist. 
Philosoph.  torn.  i.  p.  362  —365.  Dictionnaire  d'Hist.  Nalurelle  par 
Bomare.     Miller's  Gardener's  Dictionary.)     These   may  be,  the 
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been  imported,  which  is  employed  with  a  mixture  of 
wax  to  illuminate  the  palaces  of  the  east.  Strangers 
to  the  name  and  properties  of  that  odoriferous  gum, 
the  Saracens,  mistaking  it  for  salt,  mingled  the  cam- 
phire  in  their  bread,  and  were  astonished  at  the  bitter- 
ness of  the  taste.  One  of  the  apartments  of  the  palace 
was  decorated  with  a  carpet  of  silk,  sixty  cubits  in 
length,  and  as  many  in  breadth  :  a  paradise  or  garden 
was  depictured  on  the  ground  ;  the  flowers,  fruits,  and 
shrubs,  were  imitated  by  the  figures  of  the  gold  embroi- 
dery, and  the  colours  of  the  precious  stones ;  and  the 
ample  square  was  encircled  by  a  variegated  and  verdant 
border.  The  Arabian  general  persuaded  his  soldiers 
to  relinquish  their  claim,  in  the  reasonable  hope,  that 
the  eyes  of  the  caliph  would  be  delighted  with  the 
splendid  workmanship  of  nature  and  industry.  Re- 
gardless of  the  merit  of  art,  and  the  pomp  of  royalty, 
the  rigid  Omar  divided  the  prize  among  his  brethren 
of  Medina  :  the  picture  was  destroyed  ;  but  such  was 
the  intrinsic  value  of  the  materials,  that  the  share  of 
Ali  alone  was  sold  for  twenty  thousand  drams.  A  mule 
that  carried  away  the  tiara  and  cuirass,  the  belt  and 
bracelets,  of  Chosroes,  was  overtaken  by  the  pursuers; 
the  gorgeous  trophy  was  presented  to  the  commander 
of  the  faithful;  and  the  gravest  of  the  companions 
condescended  to  smile  when  they  beheld  the  white 
beard,  hairy  arms,  and  uncouth  figure  of  the  veteran, 
who  was  invested  with  the  spoils  of  the  Great  King.c 
The  sack  of  Ctesiphon  was  followed  by  its  desertion 
and  gradual  decay.  The  Saracens  disliked  the  air  and 
Foundation  of  situation  of  the  place,  and  Omar  was 
Cufa.  advised  by  his  general  to  remove  the 

seat  of  government  to  the  western  side  of  the  Eu- 
phrates. In  every  age  the  foundation  and  ruin  of  the 
Assyrian  cities  have  been  easy  and  rapid  :  the  country 
is  destitute  of  stone  and  timber;  and  the  most  solid 
structures'1  are  composed  of  bricks  baked  in  the  sun, 
and  joined  by  a  cement  of  the  native  bitumen.  The 
name  of  Cufae  describes  a  habitation  of  reeds  and 
earth  ;  but  the  importance  of  the  new  capital  was 
supported  by  the  numbers,  wealth,  and  spirit,  of  a  co- 
lony of  veterans  ;  and  their  licentiousness  was  indulged 
by  the  wisest  caliphs,  who  were  apprehensive  of  pro- 
voking the  revolt  of  a  hundred  thousand  swords:  "Ye 
men  of  Cufa,"  said  Ali,  who  solicited  their  aid,  "you 
have  been  always  conspicuous  by  your  valour.  You 
conquered  the  Persian  king,  and  scattered  his  forces, 
till  you  had  taken  possession  of  his  inheritance." 
This  mighty  conquest  was  achieved  by  the  battles  of 
Jalula  and  Nehavend.  After  the  loss  of  the  former, 
Yezdegcrd  fled  from  Holwan,  and  concealed  his  shame 
and  despair  in  the  mountains  of  Farsistan,  from  whence 
Cyrus  had  descended  with  his  equal  and  valiant  com- 
panions. The  courage  of  the  nation  survived  that  of 
the  monarch  :  among  the  hills  to  the  south  of  Ecba- 
tana  or  Hamadan,  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  Per- 
sians made  a  third  and  final  stand  for  their  religion  and 
country;  and  the  decisive  battle  of  Nehavend  was 
styled  by  the  Arabs  the  victory  of  victories.  If  it  be 
true  that  the  flying  general  of  the  Persians  was  stopt 
and  overtaken  in  a  crowd  of  mules  and  camels  laden 
with  honey,  the  incident,  however  slight  or  singular, 
will  denote  the  luxurious  impediments  of  an  oriental 
army/ 

Conquest  of        The  geography  of  Persia  is  darkly 
Persia,        delineated  by  the  Greeks  and  Latins; 
A. D  637— Got.    |)ut  tne  most  illustrious  of  her  cities  ap- 


islands  of  the.  first  climato  from  whence  the  Arabians  imported  their 
camphire.  (Geograph.  Nub.  p.  34,  33.    D'Herbelot,  p.  232.) 

c  See  Gagnier,  Vie  de  Mahomet,  torn.  i.  p.  37G,  377.  I  may  credit 
the  fact,  without  believing  the  prophecy. 

d  The  most  considerable  ruins  of  Assyria  arc  the  lower  of  Bolus,  at 
Babylon,  and  the  hall  of  Chosroes,  at  Ctesiphon;  they  have  been 
visited  by  that  vain  and  curious  traveller  Pietro  della  Valle,  (loin.  i. 
p.  713  -718.  731-735.) 

e  Consult  tho  article  of  Coufah  in  the  Bibliotheque  of  D'Herbelot, 
(p.  277, 278.)  and  the  second  volume  of  Ockley's  History,  particularly 
p.  40.  and  153. 

f  See  the  article  of  Nehavend,  in  D'Herbelot,  p.  667,  668.  and  Voy- 
ages in  Turquie  et  en  Perse,  par  Otter,  loin.  i.  p.  191. 


pear  to  be  more  ancient  than  the  invasion  of  the  Arabs. 
By  the  reduction  of  Hamadan  and  Ispahan,  of  Casw  in, 
Tauris,  and  Rei,  they  gradually  approached  the  shores 
of  the  Caspian  sea  :  and  the  orators  of  Mecca  might 
applaud  the  success  and  spirit  of  the  faithful,  who  had 
already  lost  sight  of  the  northern  bear,  and  had  almost 
transcended  the  bounds  of  the  habitable  world.*  Again 
turning  towards  the  west  and  the  Roman  empire,  they 
repassed  the  Tigris  over  the  bridge  of  Mosul,  and,  in 
the  captive  provinces  of  Armenia  and  Mesopotamia, 
embraced  their  victorious  brethren  of  the  Syrian  army. 
From  the  palace  of  Madayn  their  eastern  progress  was 
not  less  rapid  or  extensive.  They  advanced  along  the 
Tigris  and  the  gulf ;  penetrated  through  the  passes  of 
the  mountains  into  the  valley  of  the  Estachar  or  Per- 
sepolis;  and  profaned  the  last  sanctuary  of  the  Magian 
empire.  The  grandson  of  Chosroes  was  nearly  sur- 
prised among  the  falling  columns  and  mutilated  fig- 
ures; a  sad  emblem  of  the  past  and  present  fortune  of 
Persia  ;h  he  fled  with  accelerated  haste  over  the  desert 
of  Kirman,  implored  the  aid  of  the  warlike  Segestans, 
and  sought  an  humble  refuge  on  the  verge  of  the  Tur- 
kish and  Chinese  power.  But  a  victorious  army  is 
insensible  of  fatigue  :  the  Arabs  divided  their  forces 
in  the  pursuit  of  a  timorous  enemy;  and  the  caliph 
Othman  promised  the  government  of  Chorasan  to  the 
first  general  who  should  enter  that  large  and  populous 
country,  the  kingdom  of  the  ancient  Bactrians.  The 
condition  was  accepted  ;  the  prize  was  deserved  ;  the 
standard  of  Mahomet  was  planted  on  the  walls  of 
Herat,  Merou,  and  Balch  ;  and  the  successful  leader 
neither  halted  nor  reposed  till  his  foaming  cavalry  had 
tasted  the  waters  of  the  Oxus.  In  the  public  anarchy, 
the  independent  governors  of  the  cities  and  castles 
obtained  their  separate  capitulations  :  the  terms  were 
granted  or  imposed  by  the  esteem,  the  prudence,  or 
the  compassion,  of  the  victors  ;  and  a  simple  profes- 
sion of  faith  established  the  distinction  between  a  bro- 
ther and  a  slave.  After  a  noble  defence,  Harmozan, 
the  prince  or  satrap  ofAhwaz  and  Susa,  was  com- 
pelled to  surrender  his  person  and  his  state  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  caliph;  and  their  interview  exhibits  a 
portrait  of  the  Arabian  manners.  In  the  presence, 
and  by  the  command,  of  Omar,  the  gay  barbarian  was 
despoiled  of  his  silken  robes  embroidered  with  gold, 
and  of  his  tiara  bedecked  with  rubies  and  emeralds  : 
"Are  you  now  sensible,"  said  the  conqueror  to  his 
naked  captive;  "are  you  now  sensible  of  the  judg- 
ment of  God,  and  of- the  different  rewards  of  in  fidelity 
and  obedience  I"  "  Alas  !"  replied  Harmozan,  "  I  feel 
them  too  deeply.  In  the  days  of  our  common  igno- 
rance, we  fought  with  the  weapons  of  the  flesh,  and 
my  nation  was  superior.  God  was  then  neuter:  since 
he  has  espoused  your  quarrel,  you  have  subverted  our 
kingdom  and  religion."  Oppressed  by  this  painful 
dialogue,  the  Persian  complained  of  intolerable  thirst, 
but  discovered  some  apprehensions  lest  he  should  be 
killed  whilst  he  was  drinking  a  cup  of  water.  "  Be  of 
good  courage,"  said  the  caliph,  "your  life  is  safe  till 
you  have  drank  this  water  :"  the  crafty  satrap  accepted 
the  assurance,  and  instantly  dashed  the  vase  against 
the  ground.  Omar  would  have  avenged  the  deceit;  but 
his  companions  represented  the  sanctity  of  an  oath; 
and  the  speedy  conversion  of  Harmozan  entitled  him 
not  only  to  a  free  pardon,  but  even  to  a  stipend  of  two 
thousand  pieces  of  gold.    The  administration  of  Per- 


g  It  is  in  such  a  style  of  ignorance  and  wonder  that  the  Athenian 
orator  describes  the  Artie  conquests  of  Alexander,  who  never  ad- 
vanced beyond  the  shores  of  the  Caspian.  A\fgat$foc  «  ,  3,»'cw 
«*■  mi  i.«o«/<i.ii.-1  Jtir,  *x<r*z  fnn.KKo.    .ffischines  contra 

Ctesiphontem.  torn.  iii.  p.  554.  edit.  Graec.  Orator.  Reiske.  This  me- 
morable cause  was  pleaded  at  Athens,  Olymp.  cxii.  3.  (before  Chiist, 
330.)  in  the  autumn,  (Taylor,  praefat.  p.  370,  &.c.)  about  a  year  after 
the  battle  of  Arbela ;  and  Alexander,  in  the  pursuit  of  Darius,  was 
marching  towards  Hyrcania  and  Bactriana. 

h  We  are  indebted  for  this  curious  particular  to  the  Dynasties  of 
Abulpharagius  p.  116.  but  it  is  needless  to  prove  the  identity  of  Es- 
tachar and  Persepolis;  (D'Herbelot,  p.  327.)  and  still  more  needless 
to  copy  the  drawings  and  descriptions  of  Sir  John  Chardin,  or  Cor- 
neille  le  Rruyn. 
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sia  was  regulated  by  an  actual  survey  of  the  people, 
the  catile,  and  the  fruits  of  the  earth  ;'  and  this  monu- 
ment, which  attests  the  vigilance  of  the  caliphs,  might 
have  instructed  the  philosophers  of  every  age.* 
Death  of  the  last  The  flight  of  Yezdegerd  had  carried 
king,  A.  D.  651.  him  beyond  the  Oxus,  and  as  far  as  the 
Jaxartes,  two  rivers1  of  ancient  and  modern  renown, 
which  descend  from  the  mountains  of  India  towards 
the  Caspian  sea.  He  was  hospitably  entertained  by 
Tarkhan,  prince  of  Fargana,"1  a  fertile  province  on  the 
Jaxartes :  the  king  of  Samarcand,  with  the  Turkish 
tribes  of  Sogdiana  and  Scythia,  were  moved  by  the 
lamentations  and  promises  of  the  fallen  monarch  ;  and 
he  solicited,  by  a  suppliant  embassy,  the  more  solid 
and  powerful  friendship  of  the  emperor  of  China." 
The  virtuous  Taitsong,0  the  first  of  trie  dynasty  of  the 
Tang,  may  be  justly  compared  with  the  Antonines  of 
Rome:  bis  people  enjoyed  the  blessings  of  prosperity 
and  peace;  and  his  dominion  was  acknowledged  by 
forty-four  hordes  of  the  barbarians  of  Tartary.  His 
last  garrisons  of  Cashgar  and  Khoten  maintained  a 
frequent  intercourse  with  their  neighbours  of  the  Jax- 
artes and  Oxus  :  a  recent  colony  of  Persians  had  in- 
troduced into  China  the  astronomy  of  the  Maori  ;  and 
Taitsong  might  be  alarmed  by  the  rapid  progress  and 
dangerous  vicinity  of  thp  Arabs.  The  influence,  and 
perhaps  the  supplies,  of  China,  revived  the  hopes  of 
Yezdi  gerd  and  the  zi-al  of  the  worshippers  of  fire  ;  and 
he  returned  with  an  army  of  Turks  to  conquer  the 
inheritance  of  his  fathers.  The  fortunate  Moslems, 
without  unsheathing  their  swords,  were  the  spectators 
of  his  ruin  and  death.  The  grandson  of  Chosroes  was 
betrayed  by  his  servant,  insulted  by  the  seditious  in- 
habitants of  Merou,  and  oppressed,  defeated,  and  pur- 
sued, by  his  harbanan  allies.  He  reached  the  banks 
of  a  river,  and  offered  his  rings  and  bracelets  for  an 
instant  passage  in  a  miller's  boat.  Ignorant  or  insen- 
sible of  royal  distress,  the  rustic  replied,  that  four 
drams  of  silver  were  the  daily  profit  of  his  mill,  and 
that  he  would  not  suspend  his  work  unless  the  loss 
were  repaid.  In  this  moment  of  hesitation  and  delay, 
the  last  of  the  Sassanian  kings  was  overtaken  and 
slaughtered  by  the  Turkish  cavalry,  in  the  nineteenth 
year  of  his  unhappy  reign.f  His  son  Firuz,  an  hum- 
ble client  of  the  Chinese  emperor,  accepted  the  station 
of  captain  of  his  guards;  and  the  Magian  worship  was 
long  preserved  by  a  colony  of  loyal  exiles  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Buchiria.  His  grandson  inherited  the  regal 
name;  but  after  a  faint  and  fruitless  enterprise,  he  re- 
turned to  China,  and  ended  his  days  in  the  palace  of 
Sigan.  The  male  line  of  the  Sassanides  was  extinct; 
but  the  female  captives,  the  daughters  of  Persia,  were 
given  to  the  conquerors  in  servitude,  or  marriage;  and 
the  race  of  the  caliphs  and  imams  was  ennobled  by 
the  blood  of  their  royal  mothers."! 

i  After  the  conquest  of  Persia,  Theophanes  adds,  ■•'»  Ji  xe'*<? 

IxlXfjtTiv  Oif^if);  xvxy  fj  xtvt,  x  i   nxvxv  t  hv  'un*  atvr  a  v  o  i «  oujui  viff  lyt  . 

fire  -ft  yL  xvxy xxi  atfcjfLO^-^v  ttx*  xxi  ^ur-jjv. (Chronograph. 

p.  im) 

k  Amidst  our  meagre  relations,  I  must  reeret,  that  D'Herbelot  has 
not  f  >iind  and  used  a  Persian  translation  of  Tabari.  enriched,  as  he 
says.wiih  many  extracts  from  the  native  historians  of  the  Ghebers  or 
Masi.  (Bibliotheque  Orienlale,  p.  1014.) 

1  The  most  authentic  accounts  of  the  two  rivers,  the  Sihon,  (Jax- 
artes.) and  the  Gihon,  (Oxus.)  may  be  found  in  Sherif  al  Edrisi, 
(Ge.teraph.  Nubiens,  p.  133.  Abulfeda,  (Descript.  Chorasan.  in  Hud- 
son, torn.  iii.  p.  23.)  Abulehazi  Khan,  who  reigned  on  their  banks, 
(Hist.  Genealogique  des  Tatars,  p.  32.  57.  766.)  and  the  Turkish  Geo- 
grapher, a  MS.  in  the  king  of  France's  library.  (Examen.  Critique 
des  Historiens  d'Alexandre,  p.  194 — 360.) 

m  The  territory  of  Fareana  is  described  by  Abulfeda,  p.  76,  77. 

n  Eo  redegit  ansustiarum  eundem  regem  exsulem,  ut  Turcici  regis, 
et  Siediani,  et  Sinensis,  auxilia  missis  literis  ilripl  »raret.  (Abulfed. 
Annal.  p.  74.)  The  connexion  of  the  Persian  and  Chinese  history  is 
illustrated  by  Freret,  (Mem.  de  1'Academie,  torn.  xvi.  p  245—255.) 
and  de  Guienes,  (Hist,  des  Huns,  torn.  i.  p.  54 — 59.  and  for  the  geo- 
graphy of  the  borders,  lorn.  ii.  p.  1 — 43.) 

o  H  1st.  Sinica,  p.  41—46.  in  the  third  part  of  the  Relations  Curieuses 
of  Thevenot. 

P  I  have  endeavoured  to  harmonize  the  various  narratives  of  Elma- 
cin.  (Hist.  Saracen,  p .37  )  Abulpharagius,  (Dynast,  p.  116.)  Abulfeda, 
(Annal.  p.  74.  79.)  and  D'Herbelot.  (p.  485.)  The  end  of  Yezdegerd 
was  not  only  nnf  irtunate  but  obscure. 

q  The  two  daughters  of  Yezdegerd  married  Hassan,  the  son  of  Ali, 
hnd  Mohammed,  the  son  of  Abubeker;  and  the  first  of  these  was  the 


After  the  fall  of  the  Persian  kingdom,  The  conquest  of 
the  river  Oxus  divided  the  territories  of  Transoxiana, 
the  Saracens  and  of  the  Turks.  This  A.D.710. 
narrow  boundary  was  soon  overleaped  by  the  spirit  of 
the  Arabs:  the  governors  of  Chorasan  extended  their 
successive  inroads;  and  one  of  their  triumphs  was 
adorned  with  the  buskin  of  a  Turkish  queen,  which 
she  dropped  in  her  precipitate  flight  beyond  the  hills 
of  Bochara.r  But  the  final  conquest  of  Transoxiana,* 
as  well  as  of  Spain,  was  reserved  for  the  glorious 
reign  of  the  inactive  Walid  ;  and  the  name  of  Catibah, 
the  camel  driver,  declares  the  origin  and  merit  of  his 
successful  lieutenant.  While  one  of  his  colleagues 
displayed  the  first  Mahometan  banner  on  the  banks  of 
the  Indus,  the  spacious  regions  between  the  Oxus,  the 
Jaxartes,  and  the  Caspian  sea,  were  reduced  by  the 
arms  of  Catibah  to  the  obedience  of  the  prophet  and 
of  the  caliph.'  A  tribute  of  two  millions  of  pieces  of 
gold  was  imposed  on  the  infidels  ;  their  idols  were 
burnt  or  broken  ;  the  mussulman  chief  pronounced  a 
sermon  in  the  new  mosch  of  Carizme ;  after  several 
battles,  the  Turkish  hordes  were  driven  back  to  the 
desert;  and  the  emperors  of  China  solicited  the  friend- 
ship of  the  victorious  Arabs.  To  their  industry,  the 
prosperity  of  the  province,  the  Sogdiana  of  the  an- 
cients, may  in  a  great  measure  be  ascribed ;  but  the 
advantages  of  the  soil  and  climate  had  been  under- 
stood and  cultivated  since  the  reign  of  the  Macedonian 
kings.  Before  the  invasion  of  the  Saracens,  Carizme, 
Bochara,  and  Samarcand,  were  rich  and  populous  un- 
der the  yoke  of  the  shepherds  of  the  north.  These 
cities  were  surrounded  with  a  double  wall  ;  and  the 
exterior  fortification,  of  a  larger  circumference,  en- 
closed the  fields  and  gardens  of  the  adjacent  district. 
The  mutual  wants  of  India  and  Europe  were  supplied 
by  the  diligence  of  the  Sogdian  merchants;  and  the 
inesiimable  art  of  transforming  linen  into  paper,  has 
been  diffused  from  the  manufacture  of  Samarcand  over 
the  western  world.™ 

II.  No  sooner  had  Abubeker  restored  invasion  of  Sy- 
the  unity  of  faith  and  government,  than  ria, 
he  despatched  a  circular  letter  to  the  Ara-  A"  D'  632- 
bian  tribes.  "In  the  name  of  the  most  merciful  God, 
to  the  re<t  of  the  true  believers.  Health  and  happiness, 
and  the  mercy  and  blessing  of  God  be  upon  you.  I 
praise  the  most  high  God,  and  I  pray  for  his  prophet 
Mahomet.  This  is  to  acquaint  you,  that  1  intend  to 
send  the  true  believers  into  Syria1  to  take  it  out  of  the 


father  of  a  numerous  progeny.  The  daughter  of  Phirouz  became  the 
wife  of  the  caliph  Walid,  and  their  son  Yezid  derived  his  genuine  or 
fabulous  descent  from  the  Chosroes  of  Persia,  the  Caesura  of  Rome, 
and  the  Chasans  of  the  Turks  or  Avars.  (D'Herbelot,  Bibliol.  Orien- 
lale, p.  90.487.) 

r  It  was  valued  at  2000  pieces  of  gold,  and  was  the  prize  of  Obei. 
dollah,  the  son  of  Ziyad,  a  name  afterwards  infamous  by  the  murder 
of  Hosein.  (Ockley's  History  of  the  Saracens,  vol.  ii.  p.  142, 143  )  His 
brother  Salem  was  accompanied  by  his  wife,  the  first  Arabian  woman 
(A.  D.  680.)  who  passed  the  Oxus:  she  borrowed,  or  rather  stole,  the 
crown  and  jewels  of  the  princess  of  the  Sogdians,  (p.  231, 232.) 

»  A  part  of  Abulfeda's  Geography  is  translated  by  Greaves,  inserted 
in  Hudson's  collection  of  the  minor  geocraphers,  (torn,  iii.)  and  enti- 
tled, Descriptio  Chorasmiae  et  Mauaralnahra,  id  est,  reeionem  extra 
fluvium,  Oxum,  p.  80.  The  name  of  Trans-oxiuna,  softer  in  sound, 
equivalent  in  sense,  is  aptly  used  by  Petit  de  la  Crux,  (Hisi.de  Gen- 
?iscan,  &c.)  and  some  modern  orientalists,  but  they  are  mistaken  in 
ascribing  it  to  the  writers  of  antiquity. 

t  The  conquests  of  Catibah  are  faintly  marked  by  Elmacin,  (Hist. 
Saracen,  p.  84.)  D'Herbel  t,  (Bibliot.  Orient.  Catbah,  Samarcand, 
Valid.)  and  De  Guisnes.  (Hist,  des  Huns,  lorn.  i.  p.  53, 59.) 

a  A  curious  description  of  Samarcand  is  inserted  in  the  Bibliolheca 
Arabico-Hispana,  torn.  i.  p.  208,  ice.  The  librarian  Casiri  (iom.ii.9.) 
relates,  from  credible  testimony,  that  paper  was  first  imported  frura 
China  to  Samarcand,  A.  H.  30.  and  invented,  or  rather  introduced,  at 
Mecca,  A.  H.  8-.  The  Escurial  library  contains  paper  MSS.  as  old 
as  the  fourth  or  fifth  century  of  the  Hegira. 

x  A  separate  history  of  the  conquest  of  Syria  has  been  composed 
by  Al  Wakidi,  cadi  of  Ba»dad,  who  was  born  A.  D.  743.  and  died 
A.  D.  822  he  likewise  wrote  the  conquest  of  Egypt,  of  Diarbekir,  Sec. 
Above  the  meagre  and  recent  chronicles  of  the  Arabians,  Al  Wakidi 
has  the  double"  merit  of  aniiquityand  copiousness.  His  tales  and 
traditions  afford  an  artless  picture  of  the  men  and  the  limes.  Yet 
his  narrative  is  li>o  often  defective,  trifling,  and  improbable.  Till 
something  beuer  shall  be  found,  his  learned  and  spirited  interpreter 
(Ockley,  in  his  history  of  the  Saracens,  vol.  i.  p.  21—342.)  will  not 
deserve  the  petulanl  animadversion  of  Reiske.  (Prodidagmata  ad 
Hasrji  Chalifse  Tabulas,  p.  236.)  I  am  sorry  to  think  that  the  labour! 
of  Ockley  were  consummated  in  a  jail.  (See  his  two  preface*  to  the 
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hands  of  the  infidels.  And  I  would  have  you  know, 
that  the  fighting  fur  religion  is  an  act  of  obedience  to 
God."  His  messengers  returned  with  the  tidings  of 
pious  and  martial  ardour  which  they  had  kindled  in 
every  province;  and  the  camp  of  Medina  was  succes- 
sively filled  with  the  intrepid  bands  of  the  Saracens, 
who  panted  for  action,  complained  of  the  heat  of  tlte 
season  and  the  scarcity  of  provisions,  and  accused  with 
impatient  murmurs  the  delays  of  the  caliph.  As 
soon  as  their  numbers  were  complete,  Abubeker  ascen- 
ded the  hill,  reviewed  the  men,  the  horses,  and  the 
arms,  and  poured  forth  a  fervent  prayer  for  the  success 
of  their  undertaking.  In  person,  and  on  foot,  he  ac- 
companied the  first  day's  march;  and  when  the  blush- 
ing leaders  attempted  to  dismount,  the  caliph  removed 
their  scruples  by  a  declaration,  that  those  who  rode, 
and  those  who  walked,  in  the  service  of  religion,  were 
equally  meritorious.  His  instructions?  to  the  chiefs 
of  the  Syrian  army  were  inspired  by  the  warlike  fan- 
aticism which  advances  to  seize,  and  affects  to  despise, 
the  ohjects  of  earthly  ambition.  "Remember,"  said 
the  successor  of  the  prophet,  "that  you  are  always  in 
the  presence  of  God,  on  the  verge  of  death,  in  the  assu- 
rance of  judgment,  and  the  hope  of  paradise.  Avoid 
injustice  and  oppression;  consult  with  your  brethren, 
and  study  to  preserve  the  love  and  confidence  of  your 
troops.  When  you  fight  the  battles  of  the  Lord,  ac- 
quit yourselves  like  men,  without  turning  your  backs; 
but  let  not  your  victory  he  stained  with  the  blood  of 
women  or  children.  Destroy  no  palm-trees,  nor  burn 
any  fields  of  corn.  Cut  down  no  fruit-trees,  nor  do 
any  mischief  to  cattle,  only  such  as  you  kill  to  eat. 
When  you  make  any  covenant  or  article,  stand  to  it, 
and  be  as  g  >od  as  your  word.  As  you  go  on,  you  will 
find  some  religious  persons  who  live  retired  in  monas- 
teries, and  propose  to  themselves  to  serve  God  that 
way  :  let  them  alone,  and  neither  kill  them  nor  destroy 
their  monasteries  ;z  And  you  will  find  another  sort  of 
people,  that  belong  to  the  synagogue  of  Satan,  who 
have  shaven  crowns  ; 1  be  sure  you  cleave  their  skulls, 
and  give  them  no  quarter  till  they  either  turn  Mahom- 
etans or  pay  tribute. "  All  profane  or  frivolous  conversa- 
tion, all  dangerous  recollection  of  ancient  quarrels,  was 
severely  prohibited  among  the  Arabs:  in  the  tumult 
of  a  camp,  the  exercises  of  religion  were  assiduously 
practised  ;  and  the  intervals  of  action  w  ere  employed 
in  prayer,  meditation,  and  the  study  of  the  Koran. 
The  abuse,  or  even  the  use,  of  wine  was  chastised  by 
fourscore  strokes  on  the  soles  of  the  feet,  and  in  the 
fervour  of  their  primitive  zeal  many  secret  sinners  re- 
vealed their  fault,  and  solicited  their  punishment.  Af- 
ter some  hesitation,  the  command  of  the  Syrian  army 
was  delegated  to  Abu  Obeidah,  one  of  the  fugitives  of 
Mecca  and  companions  of  Mahomet;  whose  zeal  and  de- 
votion were  assuaged,  without  being  ahated,  by  the  sin- 
gular mildness  and  benevolence  of  his  temper.  But  in 
all  the  emergencies  of  war,  the  soldiers  demanded  the 
superior  genius  of  Caled;  and  whoever  might  be  the 
choice  of  the  prince,  the  sword  of  God  was  both  in  fact 
and  fame  the  foremost  leader  of  the  Saracens.  He 
obeyed  without  reluctance  ;  he  was  consulted  without 
jealousy  ;  and  such  was  the  spirit  of  the  man,  or  rather 
of  the  times,  that  Caled  professed  his  readiness  to 
serve  under  the  banner  of  the  faith,  though  it  were  in 


first  vol.  A.  D.  1708.  to  the  second,  1718.  with  the  list  of  authors  at 
the  end.) 

y  The  instructions,  &c.  of  the  Syrian  war,  are  described  by  Al 
Wakidi  and  Ockley,  torn.  i.  p. 22— 27,  &.C.  In  the  sequel  it  is  neces- 
sary tn  contract, and  needless  to  quote,  their  circumstantial  narrative. 
My  obligations  to  others  shall  be  noticed. 

z  Notwithstanding  this  precept,  M.  Pauw  (Recherches  sur  les 
Egypliens,  torn.  ii.  p.  192.  edit.  Lausanne)  represents  the  Bedoweens 
as  the  implacable  enemies  of  the  christian  monks.  Fir  my  own 
part  I  am  more  inclined  to  suspect  the  avarice  of  the  Arabian  rob- 
bers, and  the  prejudices  of  the  German  philosopher. 

a  Even  in  the  seventh  century,  the  monks  were  generally  laymen  : 
they  wore  their  hair  long  and  dishevelled,  and  shaved  their  heads 
whpn  thpy  were  ordained  priests.  The  circular  tonsure  was  sacred 
anil  mysterious:  it  was  the  crown  of  thorns  ;  but  it  was  likewise  a 
royal  diadem,  and  every  priest  was  a  king,  &c.  (Thomasin,  Disci 
pline  de  I'JSgliflA,  torn.  i.  p.  721—759.  especially  p.  737,  738.) 
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the  hands  of  a  child  or  an  enemy.  Glory,  and  riches, 
and  dominion,  were  indeed  promised  to  the  victorious 
mussulman;  hut  he  was  carefully  instructed,  that  if 
the  goods  of  this  life  were  his  only  incitement,  tkty 
likewise  would  be  his  only  reward. 

One  of  the  fifteen  provinces  of  Syria, 
the  cultivated  lands  to  the  eastward  of  se  of  Bosra~ 
the  Jordan,  had  been  decorated  by  Roman  vanity, 
with  the  name  of  Arabia  ,b  and  the  first  arms  of  the  Sa- 
racens were  justified  by  the  semblance  of  a  national 
right.  The  country  was  enriched  by  the  various 
benefits  of  trade  ;  by  the  vigilance  of  the  emperors  it 
was  covered  with  a  line  of  forts;  and  the  populous 
cities  of  Gerasa,  Philadelphia,  and  Bosra,c  were  se- 
cure, at  least  from  a  surprise,  by  the  solid  structure  of 
their  walls.  The  last  of  these  cities  was  the  eigh- 
teenth station  of  Medina:  the  road  was  familiar  to  the 
caravans  of  Hejaz  and  Irak,  who  annually  visited  this 
plenteous  market  of  the  province  and  the  desert:  the 
perpetual  jealousy  of  the  Arabs  had  trained  the  inha* 
bitants  to  arms;  and  twelve  thousand  horse  could 
sally  from  the  gates  of  Bosra,  an  appellation  which 
signifies,  in  the  Syriac  language,  a  strong  tower  of  de- 
fence. Encouraged  by  tbeii  first  success  against  the 
open  towns  and  flying  parties  of  the  borders,  a  detach- 
ment of  four  thousand  Moslems  presumed  to  summon 
and  attack  the  fortress  of  Bosra.  They  were  oppres- 
sed by  the  number  of  the  Syrians;  they  were  saved  by 
the  presence  of  Caled,  with  fifteen  hundred  horse  :  he 
blamed  the  enterprise,  restored  the  battle,  and  rescued 
his  friend,  the  venerable  Serjabil,  who  had  Vainly  in- 
voked the  unity  of  God  and  the  promise  of  the  apostle. 
After  a  short  repose,  the  Moslems  performed  their  ab- 
lutions with  sand  instead  of  water ; i  and  the  morning 
prayer  was  recited  by  Cab  d  bef  re  they  mounted  on 
horseback.  Confident  in  their  strength,  the  per  pie  of 
Bosra  threw  oppn  their  gates,  drew  their  forces  into 
the  plain,  and  swore  to  die  in  the  defence  of  their  reli- 
gion. But  a  religion  of  peace  was  incapable  of  with- 
standing the  fanatic  cry  of  "  Fight,  fight!  Paradise, 
paradise  !"  that  re-echoed  in  the  ranks  of  the  Saracens  ; 
and  the  uproar  of  the  town,  the  ringing  of  the  hells,' 
and  the  exclamations  of  the  priests  and  monks,  increa- 
sed the  dismay  and  disorder  of  the  christians.  With 
the  loss  of  two  hundred  and  thirty  men,  the  Arabs 
remained  masters  <  f  the  field;  and  the  ramparts  of 
Bosra,  in  expectation  of  human  or  divine  aid,  were 
crowded  with  holy  crosses  and  consecrated  banners. 
The  governor  Romanus  had  recommended  an  early 
submission;  despised  by  the  people,  and  degraded 
from  his  office,  he  still  retained  the  desire  and  oppor- 
tunity of  revenge.  In  a  nocturnal  interview,  he  in- 
formed the  enemy  of  a  subterraneous  passage  from  his 
hou--e  under  the  wall  of  the  city  ;  the  son  of  the  caliph, 
with  a  hundred  volunteers,  were  committed  to  the  faith 
of  thjs  new  ally,  and  their  successful  intrepidity  gave 
an  easy  entrance  to  their  companions.  After  Caled 
had  imposed  the  terms  of  servitude  and  tribute,  the 
apostate  or  convert  avowed  in  the  assembly  of  the  peo- 


b  Huic  Arabia  est  conserta,  ex  alio  latere  Nabathoeis  contigua; 
opima  varietate  commerciorum,  caslrisque  oppleta  validis  et  castel- 
lis,  quae  ad  repellendos  ceniium  vicinarum  excursus,  snliciludo  per- 
viget  veterum  per  opporiunos  sallos  erexil  et  caulos.  Ammian.  Mar- 
cellin.  xiv.  8.   Reland.  Palestin.  torn.  i.  p.  85,  86. 

c  With  Gerasa  and  Philadelphia,  Ainmianus  praises  the  fortifica- 
tions of  Bosra,  firmitate  cautissimas.  They  deserved  the  same  praise 
in  the  time  of  Abulfeda,  (Tabul.  Syriae.  p.  99.)  who  describes  this 
city,  the  metropolis  of  Hawran,  (Auraniiis,)  four  days' journey  from 
Damascus.  The  Hebrew  etymology  I  learn  from  Reland,  Palestin. 
torn.  ii.  p.  666. 

d  The  apostle  of  a  desert,  and  an  army,  was  obliged  to  allow  this 
ready  succedaneum  for  water;  (K  >ran,  c.  hi.  p.  66.  c.  v.  p.  83.)  but 
the  Arabian  and  Persian  casuils  have  embarrassed  his  free  permis- 
sion with  many  niceties  and  distinctions.  (Kelaml  de  Relig.  Moham- 
med. I.  i.  p.  82,  S3.    Chardin,  Voyages  en  Perse,  torn,  iv.) 

e  The  bells  rung  !  Ockley,  vol.i.p.38.  Yet  I  much  doubt  whether 
this  expression  can  be  justified  by  the  text  of  Al  Wakidi,  or  the 
practice  of  the  times.  At  Grsecos,  says  the  learned  Ducange,  (Glos- 
sar.  med.  et  infim.  Graecitat.  torn,  i  p.  774.)  campanarum  usus  serius 
transit  el  etiamnuin  rarissimus  est.  The  oldest  example  which  he 
can  find  in  the  Byzantine  writers  is  of  the  year  1U40;  but  the  Vene- 
tians  pretend,  that  they  introduced  bells  al  Constantinople  ia  tb.9 
ninth  century. 
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pie  his  meritorious  treason  ;  "  I  renounce  your  socie- 
ty," said  Romanus,  "  both  in  this  world,  and  the  world 
to  come.  And  1  deny  him  that  was  crucified,  and 
whosoever  worships  him.  And  I  choose  God  for  my 
Lord,  Islam  for  my  faith,  Mecca  for  my  temple,  the 
Moslems  tor  my  brethren,  and  Mahomet  for  my  pro- 
phet; who  was  sent  to  lead  us  into  the  right  way,  and 
to  exalt  the  true  religion  in  spite  of  those  who  join 
partners  with  God." 

Siege  of  Damas-  Tl,e  conquest  of  Bosra,  fouT  days' 
cus,  journey  from  Damascus,' encouraged  the 
A.  D.  633.  Arabs  to  besiege  the  ancient  capital  of 
Syria. s  At  some  distance  from  the  walls,  they  en- 
camppd  among  the  groves  and  fountains  of  that  deli- 
cious territory ,h  and  the  usual  option  of  the  .Mahometan 
faith,  of  tribute  or  of  war,  was  proposi  d  to  the  reso- 
lute citizens,  who  had  bepn  lately  strengthened  by  a  re- 
inforcement of  five  thousand  Greeks.  In  the  decline 
as  in  the  infancy  of  the  military  art,  an  hostile  defiance 
was  frequently  offered  and  accepted  by  the  generals 
themselves  :'  many  a  lance  was  shivered  in  the  plain 
of  Damascus,  and  the  personal  prowess  of  Caled  was 
signalized  in  the  first  sally  of  the  besieged.  After  an 
obstinate  combat,  he  had  overthrown  and  made  prisoner 
one  of  the  christian  leaders,  a  stout  and  worthy  antago- 
nist. He  instantly  mounted  a  fresh  horse,  the  gift  of 
the  governor  of  Palmyra,  and  pushed  forwards  to  the 
front  of  the  battle.  "  Repose  yourself  for  a  moment," 
said  his  friend  Derar,  "and  permit  me  to  supply  your 
place:  you  are  fatigued  with  righting  with  this  dog." 
"O  Derar !"  replied  the  indefatigable  Saracen,  "  we 
shall  rest  in  the  world  to  come.  He  that  labours  to-day 
shall  rest  to-morrow."  With  the  same  unabated  ar- 
dour, Caled  answered,  encountered,  and  vanquished  a 
second  champion  ;  and  the  heads  of  his  two  captives 
who  refused  to  abandon  their  religion  were  indignantly 
hurled  into  the  midst  of  the  city.  The  event  of  some 
general  and  partial  actions  reduced  the  Damascenes  to 
a  closer  defence:  but  a  messenger  whom  they  dropt 
from  the  walls,  returned  with  the  promise  of  speedy 
and  powerful  succour,  and  their  tumultuous  joy  con- 
veyed the  intelligence  to  the  camp  of  the  Arabs.  Af- 
ter some  debate  it  was  resolved  by  the  generals,  to 
raise,  or  rather  to  suspend,  the  siege  of  Damascus,  till 
they  had. given  battle  to  the  forces  of  the  emperor.  In 
the  retreat,  Caled  would  have  chosen  the  more  peril- 
ous station  of  the  rear-guard  ;  he  modestly  yielded  to 
the  wishes  of  Abu  Obeidah.  But  in  the  hour  of  dan- 
ger he  flew  to  the  rescue  of  his  companion,  who  was 
rudely  pressed  by  a  sally  of  six  thousand  horse  and 
ten  thousand  foot,  and  few  among  the  christians  could 
relate  at  Damascus  the  circumstances  of  their  defeat. 
The  importance  of  the  contest  required  the  junction  of 
the  Saracens,  who  were  dispersed  on  the  frontiers  of 
Syria  and  Palestine;  and  I  shall  transcribe  one  of  the 
circular  mandates  which  was  addressed  to  Amrou,  the 
future  conqueror  of  Egypt.  "In  the  name  of  the  most 
merciful  God  :  from  Caled  to  Amrou,  health  and  hap- 


f  Damascus  is  amply  described  by  the  Sherif  al  Edrisi :  (Gpograph. 
Nub.  p.  116, 117.)  and  his  translator,  Sionita  ;  (Appendix,  c.  4.)  Abul- 
feda;  (Tabula  Syrije,  p.  100.)  Schultens  ;  (Index  Geograph.  ad  Vit. 
Saladin)  D'Herbelot;  (Bibliot.  Orient  p.  291.)  Tlievenot ;  (Voyage 
du  Levant,  part  i.  p.  6S8— 693.)  Maundrell ;  (Journey  from  Aleppo  to 
Jerusalem,  p.  122—130.)  and  Pocock.  (Description  of  the  East,  vol.  ii. 
p.  117-127.) 

c  Nobilissima  civitas.  says  Justin.  According  to  the  oriental  tra- 
ditions, it  wa9  older  than  Abraham  or  Semiramis.  Joseph.  Antiq. 
Jud.  1.  i.  c.  6,  7.  p.  24.  29.  edit.  Havercamp.  Justin,  xxxvi.  2. 

h  EJi.  yap  ci/xxi  t«>.  Aios  SJ-0X..V  a\)i5»i,-,  xxi  -xr.;  'E.*{  xttxtk;  oe- 
t*Xp<u,  TJ»  iifxv  xxi  /iiyicv.v  4x««r>t»  >■!>-*',  f-.ic  Ti  xkkii;  trvpirx. 
rtv,  o»ov  iffwy  xxXKtt,  xxt  vsjjv  /xtytUi,  xxt  <lg*v  tvzxgvi'a,  xxt  ny.yiav 
uyKx.x,  xxi  nfifcii  *K*h;  xx.  yy.c  ivsefi*  v.x.<r>.,  <fcc.  Julian, 
epist.  xxiv.  p.  392.  These  splendid  epithets  are  occasioned  by  the 
figs  of  Damascus,  of  which  the  author  sends  a  hundred  to  his  friend 
Serapion,  and  this  rhetorical  theme  is  inserted  by  Petavius,  Span- 
heim,  Ice.  (p.  390—396.)  among  the  genuine  epistles  of  Julian.  How 
could  they  overlook  that  the  writer  is  an  an  inhabitant  of  Damascus, 
(he  thrice  affirms,  that  this  peculiar  fi»  grows  only  ;  u„  )  a  city 
which  Julian  never  entered  or  approached  ?  ' 

i  Voltaire,  who  casts  a  keen  and  lively  glance  over  the  surface  of 
history,  has  been  struck  with  the  resemblance  of  the  first  Moslems 
and  the  heroes  of  the  Iliad  ;  the  siege  of  Troy  and  that  of  Damascus 
(Hist.  Generale,  torn.  i.  p.  34R.) 


piness.  Know  that  thy  brethren  the  Moslems  design 
to  march  to  Aiznadin,  where  there  is  an  army  of  se- 
venty thousand  Greeks,  who  purpose  to  come  against 
us,  that  they  may  extinguish  the  light  of  God  with  their 
mouths  ;  but  God  preservcth  his  light  in  spite  of  the  infi- 
dels.* As  soon  therefore  as  this  letter  of  mine  shall 
be  delivered  to  thy  hands,  come  with  those  that  are 
with  thee  to  Aiznadin,  where  thou  shalt  find  us  if  it 
please  the  most  high  God."  The  summons  was  cheer- 
fully obeyed,  and  the  forty-five  thousand  Moslems  who 
met  on  the  same  day,  on  the  same  spot,  ascribed  to  the 
blessing  of  Providence  the  effect  of  their  activity  and 
zeal. 

About  four  years  after  the  triumphs  Battle  of  Aizna- 

of  the  Persian  war,  the  repose  of  He-  din, 

raclius  and  the  empire  was  again  dis-      A;  V  fl3' 
i     ,     ,  ,  1  6  „        July  13. 

tuvbed  by  a  new  enemy,  the  power  ot 

whose  religion  was  more  strongly  felt,  than  it  was 
clearly  understood,  by  the  christians  of  the  east.  In 
his  palace  of  Constantinople  or  Anticoh,  he  was  awa- 
kened by  the  invasion  of  Syria,  the  loss  of  Bosra,  and 
the  danger  of  Damascus.  An  army  of  seventy  thou- 
sand veterans,  or  new  levies,  was  assembled  at  Hems 
or  Emesa,  under  the  command  of  his  general  Wer- 
dan;1  and  these  troops,  consisting  chiefly  of  cavalry, 
might  be  indifferently  styled  either  Syrians,  or  Greeks, 
or  Romans  :  Syrians,  from  the  place  of  their  birth  or 
warfare;  Greeks,  from  the  religion  and  language  of 
their  sovereign;  and  Romans,  from  the  proud  appella- 
tion which  was  still  profaned  by  the  successors  of 
Constantine.  On  the  plain  of  Aiznadin,  as  Werdan 
rode  on  a  white  mule  decorated  with  gold  chains,  and 
surrounded  with  ensigns  and  standards,  he  was  sur- 
prised by  the  near  approach  of  a  fierce  and  naked  war- 
rior, who  had  undertaken  to  view  the  state  of  the 
enemy.  The  adventurous  valour  of  Derar  was  inspi- 
red, and  has  perhaps  been  adorned,  by  the  enthusiasm 
of  his  age  and  country.  The  hatred  of  the  christians, 
the  love  of  spoil,  and  the  contempt  of  danger,  were 
the  ruling  passions  of  the  audacious  Saracen;  and  the 
prospect  of  instant  death  could  never  shake  his  reli- 
gious confidence,  or  ruffle  the  calmness  of  his  resolu- 
tion, or  even  suspend  the  frank  and  martial  pleasantry 
of  his  humour.  In  the  most  hopeless  enterprises,  he 
was  hold,  and  prudent,  and  fortunate:  after  innumera- 
ble hazards,  after  being  thrice  a  prisoner  in  the  hands 
of  the  infidels,  he  still  survived  to  relate  the  achieve- 
ments, and  to  enjoy  the  rewards,  of  the  Syrian-con- 
quest. On  this  occasion,  his  single  lance  maintained 
a  flying  fight  against  thirty  Romans,  who  were  de- 
tached by  Werdan  ;  and  after  killing  or  unhorsing  se- 
venteen of  their  number,  Derar  returned  in  safety  to 
his  applauding  brethren.  When  his  rashness  was 
mildly  censured  by  the  general,  he  excused  himself 
with  the  simplicity  of  a  soldier.  "  Nay,"  said  Derar, 
"  I  did  not  begin  first;  but  they  carne  out  to  take  me, 
and  I  was  afraid  that  God  should  see  me  turn  my 
back;  and  indeed  I  fought  in  good  earnest,  and  with- 
out doubt  God  assisted  me  against  them;  and  had  I 
not  been  apprehensive  of  disobeying  your  orders,  I 
should  not  have  come  away  as  I  did;  and  I  perceive 
already  that  they  will  fall  into  our  hands."  In  the 
presence  of  both  armies,  a  venerable  Greek  advanced 
from  the  ranks  with  a  liberal  offer  of  peace;  and  the 
departure  of  the  Saracens  would  have  been  purchased 
by  a  gift  to-  each  soldier,  of  a  turban,  a  robe,  and  a 
piece  of  gold  ;  ten  robes  and  a  hundred  pieces  to  their 
leader;  one  hundred  robes  and  a  thousand  pieces  to 

k  These  words  are  a  text  of  the  Koran,  c.  ix.  32.  lxi.  8.  Like  cut 
fanatics  of  the  last  century,  the  Moslems,  on  every  familiar  or  im 
portant  occasion,  spoke  the  language  of  their  scriptures;  a  style 
more  natural  in  their  mouths,  than  the  Hebrew  idiom  transplanted 
into  the  climate  and  dialect  of  Britain. 

1  The  name  of  Werdan  is  unknown  to  Theophanes,  and,  though  it 
might  beloncr  to  an  Armenian  chief,  has  very  tittle  of  a  Greek  aspect 
or  sound.  If  the  Byzantine  historians  have  mangled  the  oriental 
names,  the  Arabs,  in  this  instance,  likewise  have  taken  ample  re- 
venge on  their  enemies.  In  transposing  the  Greek  character  from 
right  to  left,  might  they  not  produce,  from  the  familiar  appellation 
of  Andrew,  sbmetriing  like  the  amsram  Werdan  » 
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the  caliph.  A  smile  of  indignation  expressed  the  re- 
fusal of  Caled.  "  Ye  christian  dogs,  you  know  your 
option ;  the  Koran,  the  tribute,  or  the  sword.  We  are 
a  people  whose  delight  is  in  war,  rather  than  in  peace  ; 
and  we  despise  your  pitiful  alms,  since  we  shall  be 
speedily  masters  of  your  wealth,  your  families,  and 
your  persons."  Notwithstanding  this  apparent  dis- 
dain, he  was  deeply  conscious  of  the  public  danger; 
those  who  had  been  in  Persia,  and  had  seen  the  armies 
of  Chosroes,  confessed  that  they  never  beheld  a  more 
formidable  array.  From  the  superiority  of  the  enemy, 
the  artful  Saracen  derived  a  fresh  incentive  of  courage  : 
"  You  see  before  you,"  said  he,  "  the  united  force  of 
the  Romans  :  you  cannot  hope  to  escape,  but  you  may 
conquer  Syria  in  a  single  day.  The  event  depends  on 
your  discipline  and  patience.  Reserve  yourselves  till 
the  evening.  It.  was  in  the  evening  that  the  prophet 
was  accustomed  to  vanquish."  During  two  succes- 
sive engagements,  his  temperate  firmness  sustained 
the  darts  of  the  enemy,  and  the  murmurs  of  his  troops. 
At  length,  when  the  spirits  and  quivers.of  the  adverse 
line  were  almost  exhausted,  Caled  gave  the  signal  of 
onset  and  victory.  The  remains  of  the  imperial  army 
fled  to  Antioch,  or  Ca;sarea,  or  Damascus ;  and  the 
death  of  four  hundred  and  seventy  Moslems  was  com- 
pensated by  the  opinion  that  they  had  sent  to  hell 
above  fifty  thousand  of  the  infidel*.  The  spoil  was 
inestimable ;  many  banners  and  crosses  of  gold  and 
silver,  precious  stoneo,  silver  and  gold  chains,  and 
innumerable  suits  of  the  richest  armour  and  apparel. 
The  general  distribution  was  postponed  till  Damascus 
should  be  taken  :  but  the  seasonable  supply  of  arms 
became  the  instrument  of  new  victories.  The  glorious 
intelligence  was  transmitted  to  the  throne  of  the  ca- 
liph, and  the  Arabian  tribes,  the  coldest  or  most  hos- 
tile to  the  prophet's  mission,  were  eager  and  importu- 
nate to  share  the  harvest  of  Syria. 
The  Arabs  return  The  sad  tidings  were  carried  to  Da- 
to  Damascus,  mascus  by  the  speed  of  grief  and  terror; 
and  the  inhabitants  beheld  from  their  walls  the  return 
of  the  heroes  of  Aiznadin.  Amrou  led  the  van  at  the 
head  of  nine  thousand  horse  :  the  bands  of  the  Sara- 
cens succeeded  each  other  in  formidable  review  ;  and 
the  rear  was  closed  by  Caled  in  person,  with  the  stan- 
dard of  the  black  eagle.  To  the  activity  of  Derar  he 
intrusted  the  commission  of  patroling  round  the  city 
with  two  thousand  horse,  of  scouring  the  plain,  and 
of  intercepting  all  succour  and  intelligence.  The  rest 
of  the  Arabian  chiefs  were  fixed  in  their  respective 
stations  before  the  seven  gates  of  Damascus ;  and  the 
siege  was  renewed  wilh  fresh  vigour  and  confidence. 
The  an,  the  labour,  the  military  engines,  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  are  seldom  to  be  found  in  the  simple, 
though  successful  operations  of  the  Saracens  :  it  was 
sufficient  for  them  to  invest  a  city  with  arms,  rather 
than  with  trenches;  to  repel  the  sallies  of  the  be- 
sieged ;  to  attempt  a  stratagem  or  an  assault ;  or  to 
expect  the  progress  of  famine  and  discontent.  Damas- 
cus would  have  acquiesced  in  the  trial  of  Aiznadin,  as 
a  final  and  peremptory  sentence  between  the  emperor 
and  the  caliph  :  her  courage  was  rekindled  by  the  ex- 
ample and  authority  of  Thomas,  a  noble  Greek,  illus- 
trious in  a  private  condition  by  the  alliance  of  Herac- 
lius.m  The  tumult  and  illumination  of  the  night  pro- 
claimed the  design  of  the  morning  sally ;  and  the 
christian  hero,  who  affected  to  despise  the  enthusiasm 
of  the.  Arabs,  employed  the  resource  of  a  similar  su- 
perstition. At  the  principal  gate,  in  the  sight  of  both 
armies,  a  lofty  crucifix  was  erected  ;  the  bishop,  with 
his  clergy,  accompanied  the  march,  and  laid  the  vo- 
lume of  the  New  Testament  before  the  image  of  Jesus  ; 
and  the  contending  parlies  were  scandalized  or  edified 


m  Vanity  prompted  the  Arabs  to  believe,  that  Thomas  was  the 
son-in-law  of  the  emperor.  We  know  the  children  of  Heraclius  by 
his  two  wives;  and  his  august  daughter  would  not  have  married  in 
exile  at  Damascus.  (See  Ducange,  Fam.  Byzantin.  p.  118,  119.)  Had 
he  been  less  religious,  I  might  only  suspect  the  legitimacy  of  the 
damsel. 


by  a  prayer,  that  the  Son  of  God  would  defend  his 
servants  and  vindicate  his  truth.  The  battle  raged 
with  insessant  fury  ;  and  the  dexterity  of  Thomas,"  an 
incomparable  archer,  was  fatal  to  the  boldest  Saracens, 
till  their  death  was  revenged  by  a  female  heroine.  The 
wife  of  Aban,  who  had  followed  hiin  to  the  holy  war, 
embraced  her  expiring  husband.  "  Happy,"  said  she, 
"  happy  art  thou,  my  dear:  thou  art  gone  to  thy  Lord 
who  first  joined  us  together,  and  then  parted  us  asun- 
der. I  will  revenge  thy  death,  and  endeavour  to  the 
utmost  of  my  power  to  come  lo  the  place  where  thou 
art,  because  I  love  thee.  Henceforth  shall  no  man 
ever  touch  me  more,  for  I  have  dedicated  myself  to  the 
service  of  God."  Without  a  groan,  without  a  tear, 
she  washed  the  corpse  of  her  husband,  and  buried  him 
with  the  usual  rites.  Then  grasping  the  manly  wea- 
pons, which  in  her  native  land  she  was  accustomed  to 
wield,  the  intrepid  widow  of  Aban  sought  the  place 
where  his  murderer  fought  in  the  thickest  of  the  bat- 
tle. Her  first  arrow  pierced  the  hand  of  his  standard- 
bearer;  her  second  wounded  Thomas  in  the  eye;  and 
the  fainting  christians  no  longer  beheld  their  ensign  or 
their  leader.  Yet  the  generous  champion  of  Damas- 
cus refused  to  withdraw  lo  his  palace:  his  wound  was 
dressed  on  the  rampart;  the  fight  was  continued  till 
the  evening;  and  the  Syrians  rested  on  their  arms.  In 
the  silence  of  the  night,  the  signal  was  given  by  a 
stroke  on  the  great  bell ;  the  gates  were  thrown  open, 
and  each  gate  discharged  an  impetuous  column  on  the 
sleeping  camp  of  the  Saracens.  Caled  was  the  first 
in  arms;  at  the  head  of  four  hundred  horse  he  flew  to 
the  post  of  danger,  and  the  tears  trickled  down  his  iron 
cheeks,  as  he  uttered  a  fervent  ejaculation  ;  "  O  God, 
who  never  sleepest,  look  upon  thy  servants,  and  do  not 
deliver  them  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies."  The 
valour  and  victory  of  Thomas  were  arrested  by  the 
presence  of  the  sword  of  God;  with  the  knowledge 
of  the  peril,  the  Moslems  recovered  their  ranks,  and 
charged  the  assailants  in  the  flank  and  rear.  After  the 
loss  of  thousands,  the  christian  general  retreated  with 
a  sigh  of  despair,  and  the  pursuit  of  the  Saracens  was 
checked  by  the  military  engines  of  the  rampart. 

After  a  siege  of  seventy  days,0  the  pa-  *pne  c^y  -]3 
tience,  and  perhaps  the  provisions,  of  the  enbystormand 
Damascenes  were  exhausted  ,•  and  the  "^'^g^* 
bravest  of  their  chief's  submitted  to  the 
hard  dictates  of  necessity.  In  the  occurrences  of  peace 
and  «  ar,  they  had  been  taught  to  dread  the  fierceness  of 
Caled,  and  to  revere  the  mild  virtues  of  Abu  Obeidah. 
At  the  hour  of  midnight,  one  hundred  chosen  deputies 
of  the  clergy  and  people  were  introduced  to  the  tent  of 
that  venerable  commander.  He  received  and  dismiss- 
ed them  with  courtesy.  They  returned  with  a  written 
agreement,  on  the  faith  of  a  companion  of  Mahomet, 
that  all  hostilities  should  cease;  that  the  voluntary 
emigrants  might  depart  in  safety,  with  as  much  as  they 
could  carry  away  of  their  effects;  and  that  the  tributa- 
ry subjects  of  the  caliph  should  enjoy  their  lands  and 
houses,  with  the  use  and  possession  of  seven  churches. 
On  these  terms,  the  most  respectable  hostages,  and  the 
gate  nearest  to  his  camp,  were  delivered  into  his  hands  : 
his  soldiers  imitated  the  modi  ration  of  their  chief ;  and 
he  enjoyed  the  submissive  gratitude  of  a  people  whom 
he  had  rescued  from  destruction.  But  the  success  of 
the  treaty  had  relaxed  their  vigilance,  and  in  the  same 
moment  the  opposite  quarter  of  the  city  was  betrayed 

n  Al  Wakidi  (Ockley,  p.  101.1  says,  "  with  poisoned  arrows;"  but 
this  savage  invention  is  so  repugnant  to  the  practice  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  that  I  must  suspect,  on  this  occasion,  the  malevolent 
credulity  of  the  Saracens. 

o  Abulfeda  allows  only  seventy  days  for  the  siege  of  Damascus; 
(Annal.  Moslem,  p.  C7.  vers.  Keiske  ;)  but  Elmacin,  who  mentions  this 
opinion,  prolongs  the  term  to  six  months,  and  notices  the  use  of  the 
balista  by  the  Saracens.  (Hist.  Saracen,  p.  25.  32.)  Even  this  loDger 
period  is  insufficient  to  fill  the  interval  between  the  battle  ol  Aizna- 
din (July,  A.  D.  633.)  and  the  accession  of  Omar,  (24th  July,  A.  D. 
034.)  to  whose  reign  the  conquest  of  Damascus  is  unanimously 
ascribed.  (Al  Wakidi,  apud  Ocklev,  vol.  i.  p.  115.  Abulpharagius, 
Dynast,  p.  112.  vers.  Pocock.)  Perhaps,  as  in  the  Trojan  war.  the 
operations  were  interrupted  by  excursions  and  detachments,  till  the 
last  seventy  days  of  the  siege. 
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and  taken  by  assault.  A  party  of  a  hundred  Arabs 
had  opened  the  eastern  gate  to  a  more  inexorable  foe. 
"  No  quarter,"  cried  the  rapacious  and  sanguinary 
Caled,  "  no  quarter  to  the  enemies  of  the  Lord  :"  lire 
trumpets  sounded,  and  a  torrent  of  christian  blood  was 
poured  down  the  streets  of  Damascus.  When  he 
Teachpd  the  church  of  St.  Mary,  he  was  astonished 
and  provoked  by  the  peaceful  aspect  of  his  compan- 
ions ;  their  swords  were  in  the  scabbard,  and  they 
were  surrounded  by  a  multitude  of  priests  and  monks. 
Abu  Obeidah  saluted  the  gpneral  :  "  God,"  said  he, 
"has  delivered  the  city  into  my  hands  by  way  of 
surrender,  and  has  saved  the  believers  the  trouble 
of  fighting."  "  And  am  /  not,"  replied  the  indignant 
Caled,  "am  I  not  the  lieutenant  of  the  commander  of 
the  faithful?  Have  I  not  taken  the  city  by  storm  T 
The  unbelievers  shall  perish  by  the  sword.  Fall  on." 
The  hungry  and  cruel  Arabs  would  have  obeyed  the 
welcome  command  ;  and  Damascus  was  lost,  if  the 
benevolence  <  f  Abu  Obpidah  bad  not  been  supported 
by  a  decent  and  dignified  firmness.  Throwing-  him- 
self between  the  trembling  citizens  and  the  most  eager 
of  the  barbarians,  he  adjured  them  by  the  In  ly  name 
of  Cud,  to  respect  his  promise,  to  suspend  their  fnry, 
and  to  wait  the  determination  of  their  chiefs.  The 
chiefs  retired  into  the  church  of  St.  Mary;  and  after 
a  vehement  debate,  Caled  submitted  in  some  measure 
to  the  reason  and  authority  of  his  colleague;  who 
urgi  d  the  sanctity  of  a  covenant,  the  advantage  as 
well  as  the  honour  which  the  Moslems  would  derive 
from  the  punctual  performance  of  their  word,  and  the 
obstinate  resistance  which  they  must  encounter  from 
the  distrust  and  despair  of  the  rest  of  the  Syrian  cities. 
It  was  agreed  that  the  sword  should  be  sheathed,  that 
the  part  of  Damascus  which  had  surrendered  to  Abu 
Obeidah,  should  be  immediately  entitled  to  the  benefit 
of  his  capitulation,  and  that  the  final  decision  should  be 
Teferred  to  the  justice  and  wisdom  of  the  caliph. t  A 
large  majority  of  the  people  accepted  the  terms  of  tole- 
ration and  tribute;  and  Damascus  is  still  peopled  by 
twenty  thousand  christians.  But  the  valiant  Thomas, 
and  the  free-born  patriots  who  had  fought  under  his 
banner,  embraced  the  alternative  of  poverty  and  exile. 
In  the  adjacent  meadow,  a  numerous  encampment  was 
formed  of  priests  and  laymen,  of  soldiers  and  citizens, 
of  women  and  children:  they  collected,  with  haste  and 
terror,  their  most  precious  movables  ;  and  abandoned, 
with  loud  lamentations,  or  silent  anguish,  their  native 
homes,  and  the  pleasant  banks  of  the  Pharphar.  The 
inflexible  soul  of  Caled  was  not  touched  by  the  spec- 
tacle of  their  distress  :  he  disputed  with  the  Damas- 
cenes the  property  of  a  magazine  of  corn  ;  endeavoured 
to  exclude  the  garrison  from  the  benefit  of  the  treaty; 
consented,  with  reluctance,  that  each  of  the  fugitives 
should  arm  himself  with  a  sword,  or  a  lance,  or  a  bow; 
and  sternly  declared,  that,  after  a  respite  of  three  days, 
they  might  be  pursued  and  treated  as  the  enemies  of 
the  Moslems. 

Pursuit  of  the  The  passion  of  a  Syrian  youth  com- 
Damascenes.  pleted  the  ruin  of  the  exiles  of  Damas- 
cus. A  nobleman  of  the  city,  of  the  name  of  Jonas,** 
was  betrothed  to  a  wealthy  maiden;  but  her  parents 
delayed  the  consummation  of  his  nuptials,  and  their 
daughter  was  persuaded  to  escape  with  the  man  whom 
she  had  chosen.    They  corrupted  the  nightly  watch- 


P  tt  appears  from  Abulfeda  (p.  125.)  and  Elmacin,  (p.  32.)  that  this 
distinction  of  the  two  parts  of  Damascus  was  Ions:  remembered, 
though  not  alwavs  respected,  by  the  Mahometan  sovereigns.  See 
likewise  Eutychius.  (Annal.  torn.  ii.  p.  379,  380.  383.) 

q  On  the  rate  of  these  lovers,  whom  he  names  Phocyas  and  Eudo- 
cia,  Mr.  HnghPs  has  built  the  siege  of  Damascus,  one  of  our  most 
popular  tragedies,  and  which  possesses  the  rare  merit  of  blendine 
nature  and  history,  the  manners  of  the  times  and  the  feelings  of  the 
heart.  TIip  foolish  delicacy  of  the  players  compelled  him  to  soften 
the  guilt  of  the  hero  and  the  despair  of  -he  heroine.  Instead  of  a 
base  renegade,  Phocyas  serves  the  Arabs  as  an  honourable  ally  ;  in- 
stead of  prompting  their  pursuit,  he  flies  to  the  succour  of  his'coun- 
trymen,  and  after  killing  Caled  and  Derar,  is  himself  mortally 
wounded,  and  expires  in  the  presence  of  Eudocia,  who  professes  her 
resolution  to  take  the  veil  at  Constantinople.   A  frigid  catastrophe ' 


men  of  the  gate  Keisan  :  the  lover,  who  led  the  way, 

was  encompassed  by  a  squadron  of  Arabs;  but  his  ex- 
clamation in  the  Greek  longue,  "the  bird  is  taken," 
admonished  his  mistress  to  hasten  her  return.  In  the 
presence  of  Caled,  and  of  death,  the  unfortunate  Jonas 
professed  his  belief  in  one  God  and  his  apostle  Maho- 
met; and  continued,  till  the  season  of  his  martyrdom, 
to  discharge  the  duties  of  a  brave  and  sincere  mussul- 
man.  When  the  city  was  taken,  he  flpw  to  the  monas- 
tery, where  Eudocia  had  taken  refuge  ;  hut  the  lover 
was  forgotten  ;  the  apostate  was  scorned  ;  she  prefer- 
red her  religion  to  her  country  ;  and  the  justice  of  Ca- 
led, though  deaf  to  mercy,  refused  to  detain  by  force 
a  male  or  female  inhabitant  of  Damascus.  Four  days 
was  the  general  confined  to  the  city  by  the  obligation 
of  the  treat)',  and  the  urgent  cares  of  his  new  con- 
quest. His  appetite  for  blood  and  rapine  would  have 
been  extinguished  by  the  hopelpss  computation  of  time 
and  distance;  hut  he  listened  to  the  importunities  of 
Jonas,  who  assured  him  that  the  weary  fugitives  might 
yet  be  overtaken.  Ai  the  head  of  four  thousand  horse, 
in  the  disguise  of  christian  Arabs,  Caled  undertook 
the  pursuit.  They  halted  only  for  the  moments  of 
prayer;  and  the  guide  had  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
country.  For  a  long  way  the  footsteps  of  the  Damas- 
cenes were  plain  and  conspicuous  :  they  vanished  on 
a  sudden  ;  but  the  Saracens  were  comforted  by  the 
assurance  that  the  caravan  had  turned  aside  into  the 
mountains,  and  must  speedily  fall  into  their  hands.  In 
traversing  the  ridges  of  the  Libanus,  they  endured  in- 
tolerable hardships,  and  the  sinking  spirits  of  the  vete- 
ran fanatics  were  supported  and  cheered  by  the  uncon- 
querable ardour  of  a  lover.  From  a  peasant  of  the 
country,  they  were  informed  that  the  emperor  had  sent 
orders  to  the  colony  of  exiles,  to  pursue  without  delay 
the  road  of  the  sea-coast  and  of  Constantinople,  ap- 
prehensive, perhaps,  that  the  soldiers  and  people  of 
Antioch  might  be  discouraged  by  the  sight  and  the 
story  of  their  sufferings.  The  Saracens  were  conduc- 
ted through  the  territories  of  Gabalar  and  Laodicea, 
at  a  cautious  distance  from  the  walls  of  the  cities  ;  the 
rain  was  incessant,  the  night  was  dark,  a  single  moun- 
tain separated  them  from  the  Roman  army  ;  and  Caled, 
ever  anxious  for  the  safety  of  his  brethren,  whisppred 
an  ominous  dream  in  the  ear  of  his  companion.  With 
the  dawn  of  day  the  prospect  again  cleared,  and  they 
saw  before  them,  in  a  pleasant  valley,  the  tents  of  Da- 
mascus. After  a  short  interval  of  repose  and  prayer, 
Caled  divided  his  cavalry  into  four  squadrons,  com- 
mitting the  first  to  his  faithful  Derar,  and  reserving 
the  la«t  for  himself.  They  successively  rushed  on  the 
promiscuous  multitude,  insufficiently  provided  with 
arms,  and  already  vanquished  by  sorrow  and  fatigue. 
Except  a  captive  who  was  pardoned  and  dismissed, 
the  Arabs  enjoyed  the  satisfaction  of  believing  that 
not  a  christian  of  either  sex  escaped  the  edge  of  their 
scymitars.  The  gold  and  silver  of  Damascus  was 
scattered  over  the  camp,  and  a  royal  wardrobe  of  three 
hundred  load  of  silk  might  clothe  an  army  of  naked 
barbarians.  In  the  tumult  of  the  battle,  Jonas  sought 
and  found  the  object  of  his  pursuit;  but  her  resent- 
ment was  inflamed  by  the  last  act  of  his  perfidy  ;  and 
as  Eudocia  struggled  in  his  hateful  embraces,  she 
struck  a  dagger  to  her  heart.  Another  female,  the 
widow  of  Thomas,  and  the  real  or  supposed  daughter 
of  Heraclins,  was  spared  and  released  without  a  ran- 
som :  but  the  generosity  of  Caled  was  the  effect  of 
his  contempt;  and  the  haughty  Saracen  insulted,  by  a 
message  of  defiance,  the  throne  of  the  Csesars.  Caled 
bad  penetrated  above  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  into 
the  heart  of  the  Roman  province  :  he  returned  to  Da- 


r  The  towns  nf  Gabala  and  Laodicea,  which  the  Arabs  passed, still 
exist  in  a  state  of  d'-cay.  (Maundrell,  p.  11,  12.  P.cock,  vol.  ii.  p. 
13.)  Had  not  the  christians  been  overtaken,  they  must  have  crossed 
the  Orontes  on  some  bridge  in  the  sixteen  miles  between  \niioch 
and  the  sea,  and  might  have  rejoined  the  high  road  of  Constantino- 
ple at  Alexandria.  iThe  Itineraries  will  represent  the  directions 
and  distances,  (p.  146.  148.  581,  582.  edit.  We?seling.) 
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mascus  with  the  same  secrecy  and  speed.  On  the 
accession  of  Omar,  thesivord  of  God  was  removed  from 
the  command  :  but  the  caliph,  who  blamed  the  rash- 
ness, was  compelled  to  applaud  the  vigour  and  con- 
duct, of  the  enterprise. 

Another  expedition  of  the  conquerors 
FairofAbyla.  ftf  DamascUcj  „iH  equally  display  their 
avidity  and  their  contempt  for  the  riches  of  the  pre- 
sent world.  They  were  informed  that  the  produce 
and  manufactures  of  the  country  were  annually  col- 
lected in  the  fair  of  Ahyla,'  about  thirty  miles  from 
the  city;  that  the  cell  of  a  devout  hermit  was  visited 
at  the  same  time  by  a  multitude  of  pilgrims ;  and  that 
the  festival  of  trade  and  superstition  would  be  enno- 
bled by  the  nuptials  of  the  daughter  of  the  governor 
of  Tripoli.  Abdullah,  the.  son  of  .Taafar,  a  olorions 
and  h ■  1  y  martyr,  undertook,  with  a  banner  of  five  hun- 
dred horse,  the  pious  and  profitable  commission  of 
despoiling  the  infidels.  As  he  approached  the  fair  of 
Abyla,  he  was  astonished  by  the  report  of  a  mighty 
concourse  of  Jews  and  christians.  Greeks  and  Arme- 
nians, of  natives  of  Syria  and  of  strangers  of  Eyjvpt, 
to  the  number  of  ten  thousand,  besides  a  nuard  of  five 
thousand  horse  that  attended  the  person  of  the  bride. 
The  Saracens  paused  :  '•  For  my  own  part,"  said  Ab- 
dallah,  "  I  flare  not  y;o  back  :  our  foes  are  many,  our 
danger  is  great,  but  our  reward  is  splendid  and  secure, 
either  in  this  life  or  in  the  life  to  come.  Let  every 
man  according  to  his  inclination  advance  or  retire." 
Not  a  mussulman  deserted  his  standard.  "  Lead  the 
way,"  said  Abdallah  to  his  christian  guide,  "and  you 
shall  see  what  the  companions  of  the  prophet  can  per- 
form." They  charged  in  five  squadrons  ;  but  after  the 
first  advantage  of  the  surprise  they  were  encompassed 
and  almost  overwhelmed  by  the  multitude  of  their 
enemies;  and  their  valiant  band  is  fancifully  compared 
to  a  white  spot  in  the  skin  of  a  black  camel.1  About  the 
hour  of  sunset,  when  their  weapons  dropped  from  their 
hands,  when  they  panted  on  the  verge  of  eternity,  they 
discovered  an  approaching  cloud  of  dust,  they  heard  the 
welcome  sound  of  the  tecbtr,"  and  they  soon  perceived 
the  standard  of  Oaled,  who  flew  to  their  relief  with 
the  utmost  speed  of  his  cavalry.  The  christians  were 
broken  bv  his  attack,  and  slaughtered  in  their  flight, 
as  far  as  the  river  of  Tripoli.  They  left  behind  them 
the  various  riehes  of  the  fair ;  the  merchandises  that 
were  exposed  for  sale,  the  money  that  was  brought  for 
purchase,  the  (jay  decorations  of  the  nuptials,  and  the 
governor's  daughter,  with  forty  of  her  female  attend- 
ants. The  fruits,  provisions,  and  furniture,  the  mo- 
ney, plate,  and  jewels,  were  diligently  laden  on  the 
backs  of  horses,  asses,  and  mules;  and  the  holy  rob- 
bers returned  in  triumph  to  Damascus.  The  hermit, 
after  a  short  and  angry  controversy  with  Caled,  de- 
clined the  crown  of  martyrdom,  and  was  left  alive  in 
the  solitary  scene  of  blood  and  devastation. 
Sieges  of  Heiio.  Syria,1  one  of  the  countries  that  have 
polis  and  Eme-  been  improved  by  the  most  earlv  culti- 
vation, is  not  unworthy  of  the  prefer- 


sa,  A.  D.  G35. 


s  Dair  Abil  Korlos.  Aftpr  retrenching  the  last  word,  the  epithet 
holy,  I  discover  th*  Abila  of  Lysanias  between  Damascus  and  Helio- 
polis; the  name  (AMI  signifies  a  vinevard)  concurs  wiih  the  situa- 
tion to  justify  my  conjecture.  (Reland,'  Palesiin.  torn.  i.  p.  317.  lorn, 
ii.  p.  525.  527.) 

t  I  am  bolder  than  Mr.  Ockley,  (vol.  i.  p.  164.)  who  dares  not  in- 
sert this  figurative  expression  in  the  text,  though  he  observes  in  a 
marginal  note,  that  the  Arabians  often  borrow  their  similes  from  that 
uspful  and  familiar  animal.  The  rein  deer  may  be  equally  famous 
in  the  son'js  of  the  Laplanders, 
u  We  heard  the  tccbir  ;  so  the  Arabs  call 

Their  shout  of  onset,  when  with  loud  appeal 

They  challenje  heaven,  as  if  demanding  conquest. 
This  word,  so  formidable  in  their  holy  wars, 
Ockley,  in  his  index)  of  the  second  conju 
which  signifies  sayini  Alia  Acbar,  God  is  mos 

i  In  the  geography  of  Abulfeda,  the  descript 
country,  is  th"  most  interesting  and  authentic 
lished  in  Arabic  and  Latin,  Lipsia>,  1766,  in  qi 
notes  of  Kochler  and  Keiske,  and  s  >me  extracts  of  "en^ra 
natural  history  from  Ibn  Ol  Wardii.    Among  the  modern 
Pucock's  Description  of  the  East  (of  Syria  and  Mesopotamia 
p.  88— 209.)  is  a  work  of  superior  learning  and  dignity;  but 
thor  too  often  confounds  what  he  had  seen  and  what  he  had 


ence.>'  The  heat  of  the  climate  is  tempered  by  the 
vicinity  of  the  sea  and  mountains,  by  the  plenty  of 
wood  and  water;  and  the  produce  of  a  fertile  soil 
affords  the  subsistence,  and  encourages  the  propaga- 
tion, of  men  and  animals.  From  the  aire  of  David  to 
that  of  Heraclius,  the  country  was  overspread  with 
ancient  and  flourishing  cities:  the  inhabitants  were 
numerous  and  wealthy;  and,  after  the  slow  ravage  of 
despotism  and  superstition,  after  the  recent  calamities 
of  the  Persian  war,  Syria  could  still  attract  and  reward 
the  rapacious  tribes  of  ihe  desert.  A  plain  of  ten  days' 
journey,  from  Damascus  to  Aleppo  and  Antioch,  is 
watered  on  the  western  side  by  the  windinn-  course  of 
the  Orontes.  The  hills  of  Libanus  and  Anti-Lihanus 1 
are  planted  from  n<  rth  to  south,  between  the  Orontes 
and  the  M«  diterrancan ;  and  the  epithet  of  hollow 
(CrpJe-syria)  was  applied  to  a  long-  and  fruitful  valley, 
which  is  confined  in  the  same  direction  by  the  two 
ridges  of  snow  y  mountains.  Among  the  cities,  which 
are  enumerated  by  Greek  and  oriental  names  in  the 
geography  and  conquest  of  Syria,  we  may  distinguish 
Emesa  or  Hems,  Heliopolis  and  Baalbec,  the  former 
as  the  metropolis  of  the  plain,  the  latter  as  the  capital 
of  the  valley.  Under  the  last  of  the  Cassars,  they 
were  strong-  and  populous  :  the  turrets  glittered  from 
afar:  an  ample  space  was  covered  with  public  and 
private  buildings  ;  and  the  citizens  were  illustrious  by 
their  spirit,  or  at  least  by  their  pride ;  by  their  riches, 
or  at  least  by  their  luxury.  In  the  days  of  paganism, 
both  Emesa  and  Heliopolis  were  addicted  to  the 
worship  of  Baal,  or  the  sun  ;  but  the  decline  of  their 
superstition  and  splendour  has  been  marked  hy  a  sin- 
gular variety  of  fortune.  Not  a  vestiae  remains  of  the 
temple  of  Emesa,  which  was  equalled  in  poetic  style 
to  the  summits  of  mount  Libanus,a  while  the  ruins  of 
Baalbec,  invisible  to  the  writers  of  antiquity,  excite 
the  curiosity  and  wonder  of  the  European  traveller.1" 
The  measure  of  the  temple  is  two  hundred  feet  in 
lenrrth,  and  one  hundred  in  breadth  :  the  front  is  adorn- 
ed with  a  double  portico  of  eioht  columns;  fourteen 
may  be  counted  on  either  side;  and  each  column, 
forty-five  feet  in  height,  is  composed  of  three  massy 
blocks  of  stone  or  marble.  The  proportions  and  or- 
naments of  the  Corinthian  order  express  the  architec- 
ture of  the  Greeks;  but  as  Baalbec  has  never  been 
the  seat  of  a  monarch,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how 
the  expense  of  these  magnificent  structures  could  be 
supplied  by  private  or  municipal  liberality.0  From 


erb  active  (says 
from  Kabbara, 


,  ius  native 


ill  ihe  learned 


y  The  praises  of  Dionysius  are  just  and  lively.  Kxi  r„  fj~y  (Syria) 
?7oj.>.oi  t;  xx*  ox.ii-1  aev^f:,-  tzovT*' ,  (in  Periegesi,  v.  902.  in  torn.  iv. 
Geograph.  Minor  Hudson.)  In  another  place  he  styles  the  country 
-oXuTroKik  out**,  (v.  898.)   He  proceeds  to  say, 

Jtxcrx  Se  Tii  Kt7rxg>t  ti  xxi  cucoroc  xitXsto 

M?*.x  rt  tfjfii.m^xi  xxi  Zi*$esari  <2(«>  mjjiy.    v.  G21,  922. 
This  poetical  geographer  lived  in  the  age  of  Augustus,  and  his  de- 
scription of  the  world  is  illustrated  by  the  Greek  commentary  of 
Eustalhius,  who  paid  the  same  compliment  to  Homer  and  Dionysius. 
(Fabric.  Bibliot.  Graec.  1.  iv.  c.  ii.  loin.  iii.  p.  21,  itc.) 

z  The  topography  of  the  Libanus  and  Anli-I.ibanus  is  excellently 
described  by  the  learnins  and  sense  of  Keland.  (Palastin.  torn.  i.  p. 
311-326.) 

a   Emesa;  fastigia  celsa  renident. 

Nam  diffusa  solo  latus  explicat;  ac  subit  auras 
Turribus  in  ccelum  niicntibus:  incola  Claris 
Cor  studiis  acuil    .  . 
Denique  llammicomo  devoti  pectora  soli 
Vitam  agitata.    Libanus  frondosa  cacumina  turget. 
Et  tamen  bis  certain  celsi  fastigia  lempli. 
These  verses  of  the  Latin  version  of  Kufos  Avienus  are  wanting  in 
the  Greek  original  of  Dionysius;  and  since  they  are  likewise  unno- 
|  ticed  by  Eustalhius,  I  must,  with  Fabricius,  (Bibliot.  Latin,  torn.  iii. 

p.  153.' edit.  Ernesti)  and  against  Salmasius,  (ad  Vopiscum,  p.  366, 
I  367.  in  Hist.  August  )  ascribe  them  to  the  fancy,  rather  than  to  the 
MSS.,  of  Avienus. 
b  I  am  much  better  satisfied  with  Maundrell's  slight  octavo.  (Jour- 
I  ney,  p.  134—139.)  than  with  the  pompous  folio  of  Dr.  Pococli  ;  (De- 
scription of  the  East,  vol.  ii.  p.  106  —  113.)  but  every  preceding  ac- 
count  is  eclipsed  by  the  magnificent  description  and  drawings  of  M. 
M.Dawkins  anil  Wood,  who  have  transported  into  England  the  ruins 
of  Palmyra  and  Baalbec. 
1     c  The  orientals  explain  the  prodigy  by  a  never-failing  expedient. 
The  edifices  of  Baalbec  were  constructed  by  the  fairies  or  the  genii. 
(Hist  de  I  imour  Bee,  loin.  iii.  1.  v.  r.  23.  p.  311.  312.    Voyage  d'Ol- 
ter,  torn.  i.  p.  83.)    Wiih  less  absurdity,  but  with  equal  ignorance, 
Abulfeda  and  Ibn  Chaukel  ascr.be  them  to  the  Sabxans  or  Aadites. 
1  Non  sunt  in  omni  Syria  sedificia  ihagnincentiora  his  (Tabula  Svriap. 
p.  103.) 
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the  conquest  of  Damascus  the  Saracens  proceeded  to 
Heliopolis  and  Emesa  :  but  I  shall  decline  the  repeti- 
tion of  the  sallies  and  combats  which  have  been  al- 
ready shown  on  a  large  scale.  In  the  prosecution  of 
the  war,  their  policy  was  not  less  effectual  than  their 
sword.  By  short  and  separate  truces  they  dissolved 
the  union  of  the  enemy  ;  accustomed  the  Syrians  to 
compare  their  friendship  with  their  enmity  ;  familiar- 
ized the  idea  of  their  language,  religion,  and  manners; 
and  exhausted,  by  clandestine  purchase,  the  magazines 
and  arsenals  of  the  cities  which  they  returned  to  be- 
siege. They  aggravated  the  ransom  of  the  more  weal- 
thy, or  the  more  obstinate  ;  and  Chalets  alone  was  taxed 
it  five  thousand  ounces  of  gold,  five  thousand  ounces 
of  silver,  two  thousand  robes  of  silk,  and  as  many  figs 
and  olives  as  would  load  five  thousand  asses.  But 
the  t"rms  of  truce  or  capitulation  were  faithfully  ob- 
served ;  and  the  lieutenant  of  the  caliph,  who  had  pro- 
mised not  to  enter  the  walls  of  the  captive  Biialbeo, 
remained  tranquil  and  immovable  in  his  tent  till  the 
jarring  factions  solicited  the  interposition  of  a  foreign 
master.  The  conquest  of  the  plain  and  valley  of  Sy- 
ria was  achieved  in  less  than  two  years.  Yet  the  com- 
mander of  the  faithful  reproved  the  slowness  of  their 
progress  ;  and  the  Saracens,  bewailing  their  fault  with 
tears  of  rage  and  repentance,  called  aloud  on  their 
chiefs  to  lead  them  forth  to  fight  the  battles  of  the 
Lord.  In  a  recent  action,  under  the  walls  of  Emesa, 
an  Arabian  youth,  the  cousin  of  Caled,  was  heard 
aloud  to  exclaim,  "Methinks  I  see  the  black-eyed 
girls  looking  upon  me;  one  of  whom,  should  she  ap- 
pear in  this  world,  all  mankind  would  die  for  love  of 
her.  And  I  see  in  the  hand  of  one  of  them,  a  hand- 
kerchief of  green  silk,  and  a  cap  of  precious  stones, 
and  she  beckons  me,  and  calls  out,  Come  hither  quick- 
ly, foT  I  love  thee."  With  these  words,  charging  the 
christians,  he  made  havoc  wherever  he  went,  till,  ob- 
served at  length  by  the  governor  of  Hems,  he  was 
struck  through  with  a  javelin. 

Battle of Yermuk  It  was  incumbent  on  the  Saracens  to 
A.  D  636.  exert  the  full  powers  of  their  valour  and 
November.  enthusiasm  against  the  forces  of  the  em- 
peror, who  was  taught  by  repeated  losses,  that  the 
rovers  of  the  desert  had  undertaken,  and  would  spee- 
dily achieve,  a  regular  and  permanent  conquest.  From 
the  provinces  of  Europe  and  Asia,  fourscore  thousand 
soldiers  were  transported  by  sea  and  land  to  Antioch 
and  Caesarea:  the  light  troops  of  the  army  consisted 
of  sixty  thousand  christian  Arabs  of  the  tribe  of  Gas- 
san.  •  Under  the  banner  of  Jabalah,  the  last  of  their 
princes,  they  marched  in  the  van  ;  and  it  was  a  maxim 
of  the  Greeks,  that,  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  diamond, 
a  diamond  was  the  most  effectual.  Heraclius  with- 
held his  person  from  the  dangers  of  the  field ;  but  his 
presumption,  or  perhaps  his  despondency,  suggested  a 
peremptory  order,  that  the  fate  of  the  province  and  the 
war  should  be  decided  by  a  sii  gle  battle.  The  Sy- 
rians were  attached  to  the  Standard  of  Rome  and  of 
the  cross;  but  the  noble,  the  citizen,  the  peasant,  were 
exasperated  by  the  injustice  and  cruelty  of  a  licentious 
host,  who  oppressed  them  as  sjihjects,  and  despised 
them  as  strangers  and  aliens.*  A  report  of  these 
mighty  preparations  was  conveyed  to  the  Saracens  in 
thfir  camp  of  Emesa;  and  the  chiefs,  though  resolved 
to  fight,  assembled  a  council :  the  faith  of  Abu  Obei- 
dah  would  have  expected  on  the  same  spot  the.glrry 
of  martyrdom  ;  the  wisdom  of  Caled  advised  an  hon- 
ourable retreat  to  the  skirts  of  Palestine  and  Arabia, 
where  they  might  await  the  succours  of  their  friends, 
and  the  attack  of  the  unbelievers.  A  speedy  messen- 
ger soon  returned  from  the  throne  of  Medina,  with  the 
blessings  of  Omar  and  Ali,  the  prayers  of  the  widows 
of  the  prophet,  and  a  reinforcement  of  eight  thousand 


d  I  have  read  somewhere  in  Tacitus,  orGrotius.  Subj."Clos  habent 
lamquam  su-s.  vil**s  lamquain  al'ipn-is.  S  *me  Greek  officers  ravished 
Ihe  wife,  and  murdered  the  child,  nf  iheir  Syrian  landlord  ;  and  Ma- 
nuel smiled  at  jiis  unduiiful  compliment. 


Moslems.  In  their  way  they  overturned  a  detachment 
of  Greeks,  and  when  they  joined  at  Yermuk  the  camp 
of  their  brethren,  they  found  the  pleasing  intelligence, 
that  Caled  had  already  defeated  and  scattered  the 
christian  Arabs  of  the  tribe  of  Gassan.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Bosra,  the  springs  of  mount  Hermon  de- 
scend in  a  torrent  to  the  plain  of  Decapolis,  or  ten 
cities ;  and  the  Hieromax,  a  name  which  has  been 
corrupted  to  Yermuk,  is  lost  after  a  short  course  in  the 
lake  of  Tiberias. e  The  banks  of  this  obscure  stream 
were  illustrated  by  a  long  and  bloody  encounter.  On 
this  momentous  occasion,  the  public  voice,  and  the 
modesty  of  Abu  Obeidah,  restored  the  command  to  the 
most  deserving  of  the  Moslems.  Caled  assumed  his 
station  in  the  front,  his  colleague  was  posted  in  the 
rear,  that  the  disorder  of  the  fugitives  might  he  check- 
ed by  his  venerable  aspect,  and  the  sight  of  the  yellow 
banner  which  Mahomet  had  displayed  before  the  walls 
of  Chaibar.  The  last  line  was  occupied  by  the  sister 
of  Derar,  with  the  Arabian  women  who  had  enlisted 
in  this  holy  war,  who  were  accustomed  to  wield  the 
bow  and  the  lance,  and  who  in  a  moment  of  captivity 
had  defended,  against  the  unmcumcised  ravishers, 
their  chastity  and  religion.'  The  exhortation  of  the 
general  was  brief  and  forcible  :  "  Paradise  is  before 
you,  the  devil  and  hell-fire  in  your  rear."  Yet  such 
was  the  weight  of  the  Roman  cavalry,  that  the  right 
wing  of  the  Ar:bs  was  broken  and  separated  from  the 
main  body.  Thrice  did  they  retreat  in  disorder,  and 
thrice  were  they  driven  back  to  the  charge  by  the  re- 
proaches and  blows  of  the  women.  In  the  intervals 
of  action,  Abu  Obeidah  visited  the  tents  of  his  breth- 
ren, prolonged  their  repose  by  repeating  at  once  the 
prayers  of  two  different  hours  ;  bound  up  their  wounds 
with  his  own  hands,  and  administered  the  comfortable 
reflection,  that  the  infidels  partook  of  their  sufferings 
without  partaking  of  their  reward.  Four  thousand 
and  thirty  of  the  Moslems  were  buried  in  the  field  of 
battle  ;  and  the  skill  of  the  Armenian  archers  enabled 
seven  hundred  to  boast  that  they  had  lost  an  eye  in 
that  meritorious  service.  The  veterans  of  the  Syrian 
war  acknowledged  that  it  was  the  hardest  and  most 
doubtful  of  the  days  which  they  had  seen.  But  it  was 
likewise  the  most  decisive :  many  thousands  of  the 
Greeks  and  Syrians  fell  by  the  swords  of  the  Arabs; 
many  were  slaughtered,  after  the  defeat,  in  the  woods 
and  mountains;  many,  by  mistaking  the  ford,  were 
drowned  in  the  waters  of  the  Yermuk  ;  and  however 
the  loss  may  bo  magnified,e  the  christian  writers  con- 
fess and  bewail  the  bloody  punishment  of  their  sins.b 
Manuel,  the  Roman  general,  was  either  killed  at  Da- 
mascus, or  took  refuge  in  the  monastery  of  mount 
Sinai.  An  exile  in  the  Byzantine  court,  Jahalah  la- 
mented the  manners  of  Arabia,  and  his  unlucky  pre- 
ference of  the  christian  cause."    He  had  once  inclined 


c  See  Reland,  Palesiin.  torn,  i.p.272.2S3.  lorn,  ii.p.773. 775.  This 
Earned  professor  was  equal  to  the  task  of  describing  ihe  Holy  Land, 
since  he  was  alike  conversant  with  Greek  and  Latin,  with  Hebrew 
and  Arabian  literature.  The  Yermuk,  or  Hieromax.  is  noticed  by 
Celarius  (Geograph.  Actiq.  torn.  ii.  p.  392  )  and  P'Anville.  (Geogra- 
phic Ancienne,  torn.  ii.  p.  135  )  The  Arabs,  and  even  Abulfeda  him- 
self, do  not  seem  to  recognize  the  scene  of  their  victory. 

f  These  women  were  of  the  tribe  of  the  Hamyarites,  who  derived 
their  on°in  from  the  ancient  Amalekites.  Their  females  were  ac- 
customed to  ride  on  horseback,  and  to  fight  like  the  Amazons  of  old. 
(Ockley,  vol.  i.  p.  67.) 

5  We  killed  of  them,  says  Abu  Obeidah  to  the  caliph,  one  hundred' 
and  fifty  thousand,  and  made  prisoners  forty  thousand.  (Ockley,  vol. 
i.  p.  241  )  As  I  cannot  doubt  his  veracity,  nor  b°lifve  his  compute 
tion,  I  must  suspect  that  the  Arabic  historians  indulged  themselves 
in  the  practice  of  composing  speeches  and  letters  fr  their  heroes.  , 

h  After  deplorinz  the  siiis  of  the  christians.  Theophanes  add* 
(Chronograph,  p. 276.)  »r«?«  i  £fu.u.«c-  Ayx«.*  »m»T«»  iuc;  rzr  >sh 

TSO    Xtl?^,***    ^i>Kl'    iTf-H    CSfZ   5-TrCi;    »5W  'P.  Jf*,*CV   ff*TOV  « 

<iti  tj  F>c(is>  tlij.1-  (does  he  mean  Aiznadin  ?)  «»■  l??»s»«»», 
r»r  x-.yrit'-.r  *'«  iri^.c-i -r.    His  account  is  brief  and  obscure,  but  ha 
accuses  the  numbers  of  the  enemy,  the  adverse  wind,  and  the  cloud' 
of  dust :  .*"!  t»  turns  (the  Romans)  *•  ■  ..  ->-*•  sxJe=>;  Ttm 

l-.re.fTBr,  JrT^rrxi,  XX*  IX->T!U,"  ,i  .  >./.o- ^       ,1.-    f:.    .-tr^t-VC    tcu  Iff*. 

uzyii'v  riTi^-s  txn  a^*iiE»rs  *f  5^*  (Chronograph,  p*.  280  ) 

i  See  Abulfeda.  (Annal.  Moslem,  p.  70.  71.)  who  transcribes  ihs 
poetical  complaint  of  Jabalah  himself,  and  some  panegyrical  strains 
of  an  Arabian  poeu  to  whom  the  chief  of  Gass  in  sent  from  Constan- 
tinople a  gift  of  five  hundred  pieces  of  gold  by  the  hands  of  the  am 
bassador  of  Omar. 
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to  the  profession  of  Islam;  but  in  the  pilgrimage  of 
Mecca,  Jabalah  was  provoked  to  strike  one  of  his 
brethren,  and  fled  with  amazement  from  the  stern  and 
equal  justice  of  the  caliph.    The  victorious  Saracens 
enjoyed  at  Damascus  a  month  of  pleasure  and  repose:, 
the  spoil  was  divided  by  the  dircretion  of  Abu  Ohei- 
dah  :  an  equal  share  was  allowed  to  a  soldier  and  to 
his  horsp,  and  a  double  portion  was  reserved  for  the 
noble  coursers  of  the  Arabian  breed. 
Conquest  of  Je-      After  the  battle  ofYermuk,  the  Ro- 
rusaiem,       man  army  no  longer  appeared  in  the 
A.  D.  637.      field;  and  the  Saracens  might  securely 
choose  among  the  fortified  towns  of  Syria,  the  first 
object  of  their  attack.    They  consulted  the  caliph 
whether  they  should  march  to  Caesarea  or  Jerusalem  ; 
and  the  advice  of  Ali  determined  the  immediate  siege 
of  the  latter.    To  a  profane  eye,  Jerusalem  was  the 
first  or  second  capital  of  Palestine  ;  but  after  Mecca 
and  Medina,  it  was  revered  and  visited  by  the  devout 
Moslems,  as  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Land  which  had 
been  sanctified  by  the  revelation  of  Moses,  of  Jesus, 
and  of  Mahomet  himself.    The  son  of  Abu  Sophian 
ahere,      was  sent  with  five  thousand  Arabs  to  try  the  first  ex- 
i  of  the      periment  of  surprise  or  treaty;  but  on  the  eleventh 
day,  the  town  was  invested  by  the  whole  force  of  Abu 
Obeidah.    He  addressed  the  customary  summons  to 
he  right  |   the  chief  commanders  and  people  of.S3/ta.k  '•Health 
and  happiness  to  every  one  that  follows  the  right 
way!    We  require  of  you  to  testify  that  there  is  but 
one  God,  and  that  Mahomet  is  his  apostle.    If  you 
jntemli  I   refuse  this,  consent  to  pay  tribute,  and  be  under  us 
forthwith.    Otherwise  I  shall  bring  men  against  you 
>  the]  t  who  love  death  better  than  you  do  the  drinking  of  wine 
or  eating  hog's  flesh.    Nor  will  I  ever  stir  from  you, 
j  if  it  please  God,  till  I  have  destroyed  those  that  fight 
ofeiiinll  for  you,  and  made  slaves  of  your  children. "    But  the 
,  city  was  defended  on  every  side  by  deep  valleys  and 
>  field  dll  steep  ascents;  since  the  invasion  of  Syria,  the  walls 
and  towers  had  been  anxiously  restored  ;  the  bravest 
of  the  fugitives  ofYermuk  had  stopped  in  the  nearest 
ifStriall  place  of  refuge;  and  in  the  defence  of  the  sepulchre 
and'tnosf    of  Christ,  the  natives  and  strangers  might  feel  some 
hit  it  nil  sparks  of  the  enthusiasm  which  so  fiercely  glowed  in 
]iofth<||  the  bosoms  of  the  Saracens.    The  siege  of  Jerusalem 
lasted  four  months;  not  a  day  was  lost  without  some 
,  ;    action  of  sal i v  or  assault ;  the  military  i  ngines  inces- 
santly played  from  the  r  imparts;  and  the  inclemency 
,;(1v    of  the  winter  was  still  more  painful  and  destructive  to 
the  Arabs.    The  christians  yielded  at  length  to  the 
perseverance  of  the  besiegers.    The  patriarch  Sophro- 
;>•    nius  appeared  on  the  walls,  and  by  the  voice  of  an  in- 
.        terpreter  demanded  a  conference.    After  a  vain  attempt 
to  dissuade  the  lieutenant  of  the  caliph  from  his  im- 
r.f.  i  pious  enterprise,  he  proposed,  in  the  name  of  the  peo- 
iti'rlisedil  pie,  a  fair  capitulation,  with  this  extraordinary  clause, 
that  the  articles  of  security  should  be  ratified  by  the 
!    authority  and  presence  of  Omar  himself.    The  ques- 
j  .;,  I  tjon  was  debated  in  the  council  of  Medina;  the  sanc- 
1  thy  of  the  place,  and  the  advice  of  Ali,  persuaded  the 
caliph  to  gratify  the  wishes  of  his  soldiers  and  ene- 
mies; and  the  simplicity  of  his  journey  is  more  illus- 
trious than  the  royal  pageants  of  vanity  and  oppression. 
The  conqueror  of  Persia  and  Syria  was  mounted  on  a 
red  camel,  which  carried,  besides  his  person,  a  bag  of 
corn,  a  bag  of  dates,  a  wooden  dish,  and  a  leathern 
bottle  of  water.    Wherever  he  halted,  the  company, 
without  distinction,  was  invited  to  partake  of  hjs 
homely  fare,  and  the  repast  was  consecrated  by  the 
prayer  and  exhortation  of  the  commander  of  the  faith- 
ful.1   But  in  this  expedition  or  pilgrimage,  his  power 


;»tijiH 
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k  In  the  nams  of  the  city,  thp  profane  prevailed  over  the  sacred  ; 
Jerusalem  was  known  to  the  devout  christians  ;  (Euseb.  de  MariTr. 
Palest,  c.  ix  )  but  the  legal  and  popular  appellation  of  AZlia  (the 
colony  of  TElius  Hadrianus)  has  passed  from  the  Romans  to  the 
Arabs.  (Keland,  Palestin.  torn  i.  p.  207.  torn.  ii.  p.  835.  D'Herbelot, 
Bibliolheque  Orientale,  Cods,  p.  269.  Ilia,  p.  420.)  The  epithet  of 
Al  Cods,  the  Holy,  is  used  as  the  proper  name  of  Jerusalem. 

I  The  singular  journpy  and  equipage  of  Omar  are  described  (be- 


was  exercised  in  the  administration  of  justice:  he  re- 
formed the  licentious  poligamy  of  the  Arabs,  relieved 
the  tributaries  from  extortion  and  cruelty,  and  chas- 
tised the  luxury  of  the  Saracens,  by  despoiling  them 
of  their  rich  silks,  and  dragging  them  on  their  faces 
in  the  dirt.  When  he  came  within  sight  of  Jerusalem, 
the  caliph  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  "God  is  victorious. 
O  Lord,  give  us  an  easy  conquest;"  and,  pitching  his 
tent  of  coarse  hair,  calmly  seated  himself  on  the 
ground.  After  signing  the  capitulation,  he  entered  the 
city  without  fear  or  precaution  ;  and  courteously  dis- 
coursed with  the  patriarch  concerning  its  religious  an- 
tiquities.™ Sophronius  bowed  before  his  new  master, 
and  secretly  muttered  in  the  words  of  Daniel,  "The 
abomination  of  desolation  is  in  the  holy  place.""  At 
the  hour  of  prayer  they  stood  together  in  the  church 
of  the  resurrection  ;  but  the  caliph  refused  to  perform 
his  devotions,  and  contented  himself  with  praying  on 
the  steps  of  the  church  of  Constantine.  To  the  patri- 
arch he  disclosed  his  prudent  and  honourable  motive. 
"  Had  I  yielded,"  said  Omar,  "  to  your  request,  the 
Moslems  of  a  future  age  would  have  infringed  the 
treaty  under  colour  of  imitating  my  example."  By 
his  command  the  ground  of  the  temple  of  Solomon 
was  prepared  for  the  foundation  of  a  mosch;0  and, 
during  a  residence  of  ten  days,  he  regulated  the  pre- 
sent and  future  state  of  his  Syrian  conquests.  Medina 
might  be  jealous,  lest  the  caliph  should  he  detained  by 
the  sanctitv  of  Jerusalem  or  the  beauty  of  Damascus  ; 
her  apprehensions  were  dispelled  by  his  prompt  and 
voluntary  return  to  the  tomb  of  the  apostle. p 

To  achieve  what  yet  remained  of  the  of  Aleppo  and 
Syrian  war,  the  caliph  had  formed  two  Aniioch, 
separate  armies  ;  a  chosen  detachment,  A-  D-  638, 
under  Amrou  and  Yezid,  was  left  in  the  camp  of  Pa- 
lestine; while  the  larger  division,  under  the  standard 
of  Abu  Obeidah  and  Caled,  marched  away  to  the  north 
against  Antioch  and  Aleppo.  The  latter  of  these,  the 
Beraea  of  the  Greeks,  was  not  yet  illustrious  as  the 
capital  of  a  province  or  a  kingdom  ;  and  the  inhabit- 
ants, by  anticipating  their  submission  and  pleading 
their  poverty,  obtained  a  moderate  composition  for 
their  lives  and  religion.  But  the  castle  of  Aleppo,' 
distinc  t  from  the  city,  stood  erect  on  a  lofty  artificial 
mound  :  the  sides  were  sharpened  to  a  precipice,  and 
faced  with  free-stone;  and  the  breadth  of  the  ditch 
might  be  filled  with  water  from  the  neigbouring  springs. 
After  the  loss  of  three  thousand  men,  the  garrison  was 
still  equal  to  the  defence  :  and  Youkinna,  their  valiant 
and  hereditary  chief,  had  murdered  his  brother,  a  holy 
monk,  for  daring  to  pronounce  the  name  of  peace.  In 
a  siege  of  four  or  five  months,  the  hardest  of  the  Sy- 
rian war,  great  numbers  of  the  Saracens  were  killed 

sides  Ockley,  vol.  i.  p.  250.)  by  Murtadi.  (Marveilles  de  TEgypte,  p. 
200-  202.' 

™  The  Arabs  boast  of  an  old  prophecy  preserved  al  Jerusalem,  and 
describing  the  namp,  the  religion,  and  the  person  of  Omar,  the  future 
conqueror.  By  such  arts  the  Jews  are  said  to  have  soothed  the  pride 
of  their  foreign  masters,  Cyrus  and  Alexander.  (Joseph.  Ant.  Jud.  1. 
si.  c.  1.  8.  p.  547.  579—332.) 

irmS  tv  to-u,  >.>-.«,.  Theophan.  Chronograph,  p.  2S1.  This  predic- 
tion, which  had  already  served  for  Antiochus  and  the  Romans,  was 
again  refitted  for  the  present  occasi  >n,  by  the  economy  of  Sophro- 
nius, one  of  the  deepest  theologians  of  the  Monothelite  controversy! 

o  According  to  the  accurate  survey  of  D'Anville,  (Dissertation  sur 
1'ancienne  Jerusalem,  p.  42 — 54.)  the  mosch  of  Omar,  enlarged  and 
embellished  by  succeeding  caliphs,  covered  the  ground  of  the  an- 
cient temple,  (t««ki»  -.  bu  u,y  ix- 1 1^  ,  says  Phocas,)  a 
length  of  215,  a  breadth  of  172,  toises.  The  Nubian  geographer  de- 
clares, that  this  magnificent  structure  was  second  only  in  size  and 
beauty  to  the  great  mosch  of  Cordova,  (p.  113.)  whose  present  stale 
Mr.  Swinburne  has  su  elegantly  represented. (Travels  into  Spain, 
p.  296-302.) 

p  Of  the  many  Arabic  tarikhs  or  chronicles  of  Jerusalem,  (D'Her- 
belot, p.  867.)  Ockley  found  one  among  the  Pocpck  IUSS.  of  Oxford, 
(vol.  i.  p.  257.)  which  he  has  used  to  supply  the  defective  narrative 
of  Al  Wakidi. 

q  The  Persian  historian  of  Timor  (torn.  iii.  1.  v.  c.  21.  p.  300.)  de- 
scribes Ihe  castle  of  Aleppo  as  founded  un  a  rock  one  hundred  cubits 
in  heisht ;  a  proof,  says  the  French  translator,  that  he  had  never 
visited  the  place.  It  is  now  in  Ihe  midst  of  the  city,  of  no  strength, 
willi  a  sincle  gate,  the  circuit  is  about  500  or  600  paces,  and  the  ditch 
half  full  of  stagnant  water.  (Voyages  de  Tavernicr,  torn.  i.  p.  149. 
Pocock,  vcd.  ii.  part  i.  p.  130.)  The  fortresses  of  the  east  are  con- 
temptible to  a  European  eye. 
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and  wounded  :  their  removal  to  the  distance  of  a  mile 
could  not  seduce  the  vigilance  of  Youkinna  ;  nor  could 
the  christians  be  terrified  by  the  execution  of  three 
hundred  captives,  whom  they  beheaded  before  the  cas- 
tle wall.  The  silence,  and  at  length  the  complaint-:, 
of  Abu  Obeidah  informed  the  caliph  that  their  hope  and 
patience  were  consumed  at  the  foot  of  this  impregna- 
ble fortress.  "  I  am  variously  affected,"  replied  Omar, 
"  by  the  difference  of  your  success  ;  but  I  charge  you 
by  no  means  to  raise  the  siege  of  the  castle.  Your  re- 
treat would  diminish  the  reputation  of  our  arms,  and 
encourage  the  infidels  to  fall  upon  you  on  all  sides. 
Remain  before  Aleppo  till  God  shall  determine  the 
event,  and  forage  with  your  hor.se  round  the  adjacent 
country."  The  exhortation  of  the  commander  of  the 
faithful  was  fortified  by  a  supply  of  volunteers  from 
all  the  tribps  of  Arabia,  who  arrived  in  the  camp  on 
horses  or  camels.  Among  these  was  Dames,  of  a  ser- 
vile hirth,  but  of  gigantic  size,  and  intrepid  resolution. 
The  forty-seventh  day  of  his  service  he  proposed,  with 
only  thirty  men,  to  make  an  attpmpt  on  the  castle. 
The  experience  and  testimony  of  Caled  recommended 
his  offer ;  and  Abu  Obeidah  admonished  his  brethren  not 
to  despise  the  baser  origin  of  Dames,  since  he  himself, 
could  he  relinquish  the  public  care,  would  cheerfully 
serve  under  the  banner  of  the  slave.  His  design  was 
covered  by  the  appearance  of  a  retreat;  and  the  camp 
of  the  Saracens  was  pitched  about  a  league  from  Alep- 
po. The  thirty  adventurers  lay  in  ambush  at  the  foot 
of  the  hill ;  and  Dames  at  length  succeeded  in  his  in- 
quiries, though  be  was  provoked  by  the  ignorance  of 
his  Greek  captives.  "God  curse  thpse  dog?,"  said 
the  illiterate  Arab,  "  what  a  strange  barbarous  lan- 
guage they  speak  !"  At  the  darkest  hour  of  the  night, 
he  scaled  the  most  accessible  height,  which  he  had 
diligently  surveyed,  a  place  where  the  stones  were 
less  entire,  or  the  slope  less  perpendicular,  or  the  guard 
less  vigilant.  Seven  of  the  stoutest  Saracens  mounted 
on  each  other's  shoulders,  and  the  weight  of  the  col- 
umn was  sustained  on  the  broad  and  sinewy  back  of 
the  gigantic  slave.  The  foremost  in  this  painful  ascent 
could  grasp  and  climb  the  lowest  part  of  the  battle- 
ments :  they  silently  stabbed  and  cast  dow#  the  senti- 
nels ;  and  thp  thirty  brethren,  repeating  a  pious  ejacu- 
lation, "  O  apostle  of  God,  help  and  deliver  us  !"  were 
successively  drawn  up  by  the  long  folds  of  their  tur- 
bans. With  bold  ami  cautious  footsteps,  Dames  ex- 
plored the  palace  of  the  governor,  who  celebrated, 
in  riotous  merriment,  the  festival  of  his  deliverance. 
From  thence,  returning  to  his  companions,  he  assault- 
ed on  the  inside  the  entrance  of  the  castle.  They  over- 
powered the  guard,  unbolted  the  gate,  let  down  the 
drawbridge,  and  defended  the  narrow  pass,  till  the  ar- 
rival of  Caled,  with  the  dawn  of  day,  relieved  their 
danger  and  assured  their  conquest.  Youkinna,  a  for- 
midable foe,  became  an  active  and  useful  proselyte; 
and  the  general  of  the  Saracens  expressed  his  regard 
for  the  most  humble  merit,  by  detaining  the  army 
at  Aleppo  till  Dames  was  cured  of  his  honourable 
wounds.  The  capital  of  Syria  was  still  covered  by 
the  castle  of  Azaz  and  the  iron  bridge  of  the  Oron- 
tes.  After  the  loss  of  these  important  posts,  and  the 
defeat  of  the  last  of  the  Roman  armies,  the  luxury 
of  Antioeh*  trembled  and  obeyed.  Her  safely  was 
ransomed  with  three  hundred  thousand  pieces  of  gold  ; 
but  the  throne  of  the  successors  of  Alexander,  the 
seat  of  the  Roman  government  in  the  east,  which  had 
been  decorated  by  Caesar  with  the  titles  of  free,  and 
holy,  and  inviolate,  was  degraded  under  the  yoke 


r  The  date  of  the  conquest  of  Anlioch  by  the  Arabs  is  of  some  im- 
portance. By  comparing  the  years  of  the  world  in  the  chronosrraphy 
of  Theophanes  with  the  years  of  the  Hegira  in  the  history  of  Elmacin, 
we  shall  determine,  that  it  was  taken  between  January  23d  and  Sep- 
tember 1st  of  the  year  of  Christ  638.  (Pagi, Critica,  in  Baron.  Annal. 
torn.  ii.  p.  812,  813.)  Al  Wakidi  (Ockley,  vol.  i.  p.  314.)  assigns  that 
event  to  Tuesday,  August  21sl,  an  inconsistent  date  ;  since  Easter 
fell  that  year  on  April  5th,  the  21st  of  August  must  have  been  a  Fri- 
day. (See  the  Tables  of  the  Art  de  Verifier  les  Dates.) 


of  the  caliphs  to  the  secondary  rank  of  a  provincial 
town." 

In  the  life  of  Heraclius,  the  glories  of  Y\\"hi  of  Hera- 
the  Persian  war  are  clouded  on  either  "  clius, 
hand  by  the  disgrace  and  weakness  of  A.  D.  638. 
his  more  early  and  his  later  days.  When  the  suc- 
cessors of  Mahomet  unsheathed  the  sword  of  war  and 
religion,  he  was  astonished  at  the  boundless  prospect 
of  toil  and  danger;  his  nature  was  indolent,  nor  could 
the  infirm  and  frigid  age  of  the  emperor  be  kindled  to 
a  second  effort.  The  sense  of  shame,  and  the  importu- 
nities of  the  Syrians,  prevented  his  hasty  departure 
from  the  scene  of  action;  but  the  hero  was  no  more; 
and  the  loss  of  Damascus  and  Jerusalem,  the  bloody 
fields  of  Aiznadin  and  Yermuk,  may  be  imputed  in  some 
degree  to  the  absence  or  misconduct  of  the  sovereign. 
Instead  of  defending  the  sepulchre  of  Christ,  he  invol- 
ved the  church  and  state  in  a  metaphysical  controversy 
for  the  unity  of  his  will ;  and  while  Heraclius  crowned 
the  offspring  of  his  second  nuptials,  he  was  tamely 
stripped  of  the  most  valuable  part  of  their  inheritance. 
In  the  cathpdral  of  Anlioch,  in  the  presence  of  the 
bishops,  at  the  foot  of  the  crucifix,  he  bewailed  the 
sins  of  the  prince  and  people;  but  his  confession  in- 
structed the  world  that  it  was  vain,  and  perhaps  im- 
pious, to  resist  the  judgment  of  God.  The  Saracens 
were  invincible  in  fact,  since  they  were  invincible  in 
opinion;  and  the  desertion  of  Youkinna,  his  false  re- 
pentance and  repeated  perfidy,  might  justify  the  sus- 
picion of  the  emperor  that  he  was  encompassed  by 
traitors  and  apostates,  who  conspired  to  brtray  his 
person  and  their  country  to  the  enemies  of  Christ.  In 
the  hour  of  adversity,  his  superstition  was  agitated 
by  the  omens  and  dreams  of  a  falling  crown  ;  and  after 
bidding  an  eternal  farewell  to'Syria,  he  secretly  em- 
barked with  a  few  attendants,  and  absolved  the  faith 
of.  his  subjects.'  Constantine,  his  eldest  son,  had 
been  stationed  with  forty  thousand  men  at  Caesarea, 
the  civil  metropolis  of  the  three  provinces  of  Pales- 
tine. But  his  private  interest  recalled  him  to  the  By- 
zantine court;  and,  after  the  flight  of  his  father,  he 
felt  himself  an  unequal  champion  to  the  united  force 
of  the  caliph.  His  vanguard  was  boldly  attacked  by 
three  hundred  Arabs  and  a  thousand  black  slaves,  who, 
in  the  depth  of  winter,  had  climbed  the  snowy  moun- 
tains of  Libanus,  and  who  were  speedily  followed  by 
the  victorious  squadrons  of  Caled  himself.  From  the 
north  and  south  the  troops  of  Antioch  and  Jerusalem 
advanced  along  the  sea-shore,  till  their  banners  were 
joined  under  the  walls  of  the  Phoenician  End  of  the  Sy- 
cities  :  Tripoli  and  Tyre  were  betrayed;  ria"  war- 
and  a  fleet  of  fifty  transports,  which  entered  without 
distrust  the  captive  harbours,  brought  a  seasonable 
supply  of  arms  and  provisions  to  The  camp  of  the  Sa- 
racens. Their  labours  were  terminated  by  the  unex- 
peded  surrender  of  Caesarea  :  the  Roman  prince  had 
embarked  in  the  night;"  and  the  defenceless  citizens 
solicited  their  pardon  with  an  offering  of  two  hundred 
thousand  pieces  of  gold.  The  remainder  of  the  pro- 
vince, Ramlah,  Ptolemais  or  Acre,  Sichem  or  Neapo- 
lis,  Gaza,  Ascalon,  Berytus,  Sidon,  Gabala,  Laodicea, 
Apamea,  Hierapolis,  no  longer  presumed  to  dispute 


j  His  bounteous  edict,  which  tempted  the  grateful  city  to  assume 
the  victory  of  Pharsalia  fur  a  perpetual  ffira,  is  given  f  a»t.c x"«  *l 

1CM  tg  S3T0A.fl,  Iff  tt  XS6.  atO-uXfe*  XX!  IU  i  OlOftU  .  X  xi    i.XCtjfffl    xxi  TTfOXX$(" 

^..ii  nc  «vx'««<:.  John  Malala,  in  Chron.  p.  91.  edil.  Venet.  We 
may  distinguish  his  authentic  information  of  domestic  facts  from  his 
gross  ienorance  of  seneral  historv. 

t  See  Ockley,  (vol.  i.  p.  308.  312.)  who  ]au<rhs  at  the  credulity  of 
his  author.  When  Heraclius  bade  farewell  to  Syria,  Vale  Syria 
et  ullimum  vale,  he  prophesied  that  the  Romans  should  never  re-en- 
ter the  province  till  the  birth  of  an  inauspicious  child,  the  future 
scourge  of  the  empire.  Abulfeda,  p.  68.  I  am  perfectly  ignorant  of 
the  mystic  sense,  or  nonsense,  of  this  prediction. 

u  In  the  loose  and  obscure  chronology  of  the  limes,  I  am  guided  by 
an  authentic  record,  (in  the  book  of  ceremonies  of  Cousianiiue  Por- 
phyrogenitus,)  which  certifies  that,  June  4.  A.  1).  638.  ihe  emperor 
crowned  his  younger  son  Heraclius,  in  the  presence  of  his  eldest, 
Constantine,  and  in  the  palace  of  Constantinople ;  that  January  1. 
A.  D.  639.  the  royal  procession  visited  the  great  church,  and  on  trie 
4th  of  the  same  month,  the  hippodrome. 
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the  will  of  the  conqueror  ;  and  Syria  bowed  under  the 
sceptre  of  the  caliphs  seven  hundred  ypars  after  Poiu- 
pey"had  despoiled  the  last  of  the  Macedonian  kings.1 


The  conquerors 


The  sipgps  and  battles  of  six  cam- 


of  Syria,  paigns  had  consumed  many  thousands 
A.  n.  633-639.   of  the  ,v!0slHniS-    Thpy  dipd  wjth  thp 

reputation  and  cheerfulness  of  martyrs  ;  and  the  sim- 
plicity of  their  faith  may  be  expressed  in  the  words  of 
an  Arabian  youth,  when  he  embraced,  for  the  last 
time,  his  sister  and  mother:  "It  is  not,"  said  he, 
"  the  delicacies  of  Syria,  or  the  fading-  delights  of  this 
world,  that  have  prompt-d  me  to  devote  my  life  in 
the  cause  of  religion.  But  I  seek  the  favour  of  God 
and  his  apostle  ;  and  I  have  heard  from  one  of  the 
companions  of  the  prophet,  that  the  spirits  of  the  mar- 
tyrs will  be  lod  _>ed  in  the  cr  >ps  of  green  birds, 
who  shall  taste  the  fruits,  and  drink  of  the  rivers,  of 
paradise.  Farewell,  we  shall  meet  again  among  the 
groves  and  fountains  which  God  has  provided  for  his 
elect."  Thp  faithful  captivps  might  exercise  a  pas- 
sivp  and  more  arduous  resolution  ;  and  a  cousin  of 
Mahomet  is  celebrated  for  refusing,  after  an  abstinence 
of  three  days,  the  wine  and  pork,  the  only  nourish- 
ment that  was  allowed  by  the  malice  of  the  infidels. 
Thp  frailty  of  some  weaker  brethren  exasperated  the 
implacable  spirit  of  fanaticism  ;  and  the  father  of 
Am t  deplored,  in  pathetic  strains,  the  apostacy  and 
damnation  of  a  son,  who  had  renounced  the  promises 
of  God,  and  the  intercession  of  the  prophet,  to  occupy, 
with  the  priests  and  deacons,  the  lowest  mansions  of 
hell.  The  more  for'unate  Arabs,  who  survived  the 
war,  and  persevered  in  the  faith,  were  restrained  by 
their  abstemious  1  ader  from  the  abuse  of  prosperity. 
After  a  refreshment  of  thrpe  days,  Abu  Obeidah  with- 
drew his  troops  from  the  pernicious  contagion  of  the 
luxury  of  Anti  ch,  and  assured  the  caliph  that  their 
religion  and  virtue  could  only  be  preserved  by  the 
hard  discipline  of  poverty  and  labour.  But  the  vir- 
tue of  Omar,  however  rigorous  to  himself,  was  kind 
and  liberal  to  his  brethren.  After  a  just  tribute  of 
praise  and  thanksgiving,  he  dropt  a  tear  of  compas- 
sion ;  and  sitting  down  on  the  ground,  wrote  an 
answpr,  in  which  he  mildly  censured  the  severity  of 
his  lieutenant:  "  God,"  said  the  successor  of  the  pro- 
phet, "  has  n  it  forbidden  the  use  of  the  good  things 
of  this  world  to  faithful  mpn,  and  such  as  have  per- 
formed good  works.  Therefore  you  ought  to  have 
given  them  leave  to  rest  themselves,  and  partake 
freely  of  those  good  things  nhieh  the  country  aflford- 
edth.  If  any  of  the  Saracens  have  no  family  in  Ara- 
bia, they  may  marry  in  Syria  :  and  whosoever  of  them 
wants  any  female  slaves,  he  may  purchase  as  many  as 
he  hath  occasion  for."  The  conquerors  prepared  to 
use,  or  to  abuse,  this  gracious  permission  ;  but  the 
year  of  their  triumph  was  marked  by  a  mortality  of 
men  and  cattle  :  and  twenty-five  thousand  Saracens 
were  snatched  away  from  the  possession  of  Syria. 
The  death  of  Abu  Obeidah  might  be  lamented  by  the 
christians  ;  but  his  brethren  recollected  that  he  was 
one  of  the  ten  elect  whom  the  prophet  had  named  as 
the  heirs  of  paradise.?  Caled  survived  his  brethren 
about  three  years;  and  the  tomb  of  the  Sword  of  God 
is  shown  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Emesa.  His 
valour,  which  founded  in  Arabia  and  Syria  the  empire 
of  the  caliphs,  was  fortified  by  the  opinion  of  a  spe- 
cial providence  ;  and  as  long  as  he  wore  a  cap,  which 
had  been  blessed  by  Mahomet,  he  deemed  himself  in- 
vulnerable amidst  the  darts  of  the  infidels. 


i  Sixty-five  years  bef  >re  Christ,  Syria  Pnntusque  monumenta  sunt 
Cn.  P.unpeii  virtutis,  (Veil.  Palercul.  ii.  38.)  rather  of  his  fortune 
ami  uower:  he  adjudged  Syria  to  be  a  Roman  province,  and  the 
last  of  the  Seleucides  were  incapable  of  drawing  a  sword  in  the 
defencp  of  their  patrimony,  (See  the  original  texts  collected  by 
Usher,  An nal.  p.  420.) 

r  Abulfetla,  Ann.il  Moslem,  p.  73.  Mahomet  could  artfully  vary 
the  praisps  of  his  disciples.  Of  Omar  he  was  accustomed  to  say,  that 
if  a  prophet  could  arise  after  himself,  it  would  be  Omar;  and  that  in 
a  general  calamity,  Omar  would  be  excepted  by  the  divine  justice. 
(Ockley,  vol.  i.  p.  221.) 
Vol.  II.— 2  E 


The  place  of  the  first  conquerors  was  p^,^  of  ,ho 

supplied  by  a  new  generation  of  their  Syrian  conque. 

children  and  countrymen  :  Syria  became  r"rs> 

.         ■  '  .     ,  .  e  A .  D.  639-635. 

the  seat  and  support  ot  the  house  ot 
Ommiyah  ;  and  the  revenue,  the  soldiers,  the  ships  of 
that  powerful  kingdom,  were  consecrated  to  enlarge 
on  ever)r  side  the  empire  of  the  caliphs.  But  the 
Saracens  despise  a  superfluity  of  fame  ;  and  their  his- 
torians scarcely  condescend  to  mention  the  subordinate 
conquests  which  are  lost  in  the  splendour  and  rapidity 
of  their  victorious  career.  To  the  north  of  Syria,  they 
passed  mount  Taurus,  and  reduced  to  their  obedience  the 
province  of  Cilicia,  with  its  capital  Tarsus,  the  ancient 
monument  of  the  Assyrian  kings.  Beyond  a  second 
ridge  of  the  same  mountains,  they  spread  the  flame  of 
war,  rather  than  the  light  of  religion,  as  far  as  the  shores 
of  the  Euxine  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Constantino- 
ple. To  the  easlfhey  advanced  to  the  banks  and  sour- 
ces of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  : 1  the  long-disputed 
barrier  of  Rome  and  Persia  was  forever  confounded  ; 
the  walls  of  Edessa  and  Amida,  of  Dara  and  Nisibis, 
which  had  resisted  the  arms  and  engines  of  Sapor  or 
Nushirvan,  were  levelled  in  the  dust;  and  the  holy 
city  of  Abgarus  might  vainly  produce  the  epistle  or 
the  image  of  Christ  to  an  unbelieving  conqueror.  To 
the  west,  the  Syrian  kingdom  is  bounded  by  the  sea: 
and  the  ruin  of  Aradus,  a  small  island  or  peninsula  on 
the  coa-t  was  postponed  during  ten  years.  But  the 
hills  of  Libanus  abounded  in  timber;  the  trade  of 
Phoenicia  was  populous  in  mariners  ;  and  a  fiVet  of 
seventeen  hundred  barks  was  equipped  and  manned 
by  the  natives  of  the  desert.  The  imperial  navy  of 
the  Romans  fled  before  thpin  from  the  Pamphylian 
rocks  to  the  Hellespont  ;  but  the  spirit  of  the  emperor, 
a  grandson  of  Heraclius,  had  been  subdued  before 
the  combat  by  a  dream  and  a  pun.1  The  Saracens 
rode  masters  of  the  sea  ;  and  the  islands  of  Cyprus, 
Rhodes,  and  the  Cyclades,  were  successively  exposed 
to  their  rapacious  visits.  Three  hundred  years  be- 
fore the  christian  sera,  the  memorable  though  fruitless 
siege  of  lihodes  b  by  Demetrius,  had  furnished  that 
maritime  republic  with  the  materials  and  the  subject 
of  a  trophy.  A  gigantic  statue  of  Apollo  or  the  sun, 
seventy  cubits  in  height,  was  erected  at  the  entrance 
of  the  harbour,  a  monument  of  the  freedom  and  the 
arts  of  Greece.  After  standing  fifty-six  years,  the 
colossus  of  Rhodes  was  overthrown  by  an  earthquake; 
but  the  massy  trunk,  and  huge  fragments,  lay  scatter- 
ed eight  centuries  on  the  ground,  and  are  often  descri- 
bed as  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  ancient  world.  They 
were  collected  by  the  diligence  of  the  Saracens,  and 
sold  to  a  Jewish  merchant  of  Edessa,  who  is  said  to 
have  laden  nine  hundred  camels  with  the  weight  of 
the  brass  metal  :  an  enormous  weight,  though  we 
should  includp  the  hundred  colossal  figures,0  and  the 
three  thousand  statues,  which  adorned  the  prosperity 
of  the  city  of  the  sun. 

II.  The  conquest  of  Egypt  may  be  Egypt. 
explained  by  the  character  of  the  victo-    Character  and 
rious  Saracen,  one  of  the  first  of  his  na-    llfe  of  Amrou- 


2  Al  Wakidi  had  likewise  written  a  history  of  the  conquest  of 
Diarbekir,  or  Mesopotamia,  (Ocklpy,  at  the  end  of  the  second  vol.) 
which  our  i oterpreters  do  not  appear  to  have  seen.  The  Chronicle 
of  Pionysius  nf  Telmar,  the  Jacobite  patriarch,  records  the  takinc  of 
Edessa,  A.  D.  637,  and  of  Dara.  A.  D.  641.  (Asseman.  Bibl  nt.  Orient, 
lorn.  ii.  p.  103.)  and  the  attentive  may  glean  some  doubtful  informa- 
tion from  the  Chronography  of  Thpophanes,  (p.  2S5— 2S7.)  Most  of 
the  towns  of  Mesopotamia  yielded  by  surrender.  (A bulpharae.  p.  112.) 

a  He  dreamt  that  he  was  al  Thessalonica,  a  harmless  and  unmean- 
ing vision  ;  but  his  soothsayer,  or  his  cowardice,  understood  the  sure 
omen  of  a  defeat  concealed  in  that  inauspicious  word  «■(  *a.>.w  i».*»ji<f 
Give  to  anuther  the  victory.  (Theophan.  p.  2S6.  Zonaras,  torn.  ii.  1. 
xiv.  p.  83.) 

b  Every  passage  and  every  fact  that  relates  to  the  isle,  the  city,  and 
the  colossus  of  Rhodes,  are  compiled  in  the  laborious  treatise  of  Meur- 
sius,  who  has  bestowed  the  s.ime  diligence  on  the  two  larser  islands 
of  Crete  and  Cyprus.  See  in  the  third  vol.  of  his  works,  the  Rhodus 
of  Meursius,  (1.  i.  c.  15.  p.  715—719.)  The  Byzantine  writers,  The- 
ophanps  and  Consianline,  have  ignorantly  prolonged  the  term  to  1360 
years,  and  ridiculously  divide  the  weight  among  30,000  camels. 

c  Centum  colossi  alium  nobilitaturi  locum,  says  Pliny,  with  his 
usual  spirit.    Hist.  Natur.  xxxiv.  18. 
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tion,  in  an  age  when  the  meanest  of  the  brethren  was 
exalted  above  his  nature  by  the  spirit  of  enthusiasm. 
The  birth  of  Amrou  was  at  once  base  and  illustrious  : 
his  mother,  a  notorious  prostitute,  was  unable  to  decide 
anions  five  of  the  Koreish  ;  but  the  proof  of  resem- 
blance adjudged  the  child  to  Aasi,  the  oldest  of  her 
lovers.d  The  youth  of  Amrou  was  impelled  by  the 
passions  and  prejudices  of  his  kindred  :  his  poetic 
genius  was  exercised  in  satirical  verses  against  the 
person  and  doctrine  of  Mahomet  ;  his  dexterity  was 
employed  by  the  reigning  faction  to  pursue  the  reli- 
gious exiles  who  had  taken  refugee  in  the  court  of  the 
Ethiopian  king.'  Yet  he  returned  from  this  embassy, 
a  secret  proselyte;  his  reason  or  his  interest  deter- 
mined him  to  renounce  the  worship  of  idols  ;  he  esca- 
ped from  Mecca  with  his  friend  Caled,  and  the  pro- 
phet of  Medina  enjoyed  at  the  same  moment  the  satis- 
faction of  embracing  the  two  firmest  champions  of  his 
cause.  The  impatience  of  Amrou  to  lead  the  armies 
of  the  faithful  was  checked  by  the  reproof  of  Omar, 
who  advised  him  not  to  seek  power  and  dominion, 
since  he  who  is  a  subject  to-day,  may  be  a  prince  to- 
morrow. Yet  his  merit  was  not  overlooked  by  the 
two  first  successors  of  Mahomet ;  they  were  indc  bted 
to  his  arms  for  the  conquest  of  Palestine;  and  in  all 
the  battles  and  sieges  of  Syria,  he  united  with  the 
temper  of  a  chief,  the  valour  of  an  adventurous  sol- 
dier. In  a  visit  to  Medina,  the  caliph  expressed  a 
wish  to  survey  the  sword  which  had  cut  down  so 
many  christian  warriors  :  the  son  of  Aasi  unsheathed 
a  short  and  ordinary  scymitar ;  and  as  he  perceived 
the  surprise  of  Omar,  "  Alas,"  said  the  modest  Sara- 
cen, "  the  sword  itself,  without  the  arm  of  its  master, 
is  neither  sharper  nor  more  weighty  than  the  sword  of 
Pharezdak  the  poet."  1  After  the  conquest  of  Egypt, 
be  was  recalled  by  the  jealousy  of  the  caliph  Othman  ; 
but  in  the  subsequent  troubles  the  ambition  of  a  sol- 
dier, a  statesman,  and  an  orator,  emerged  from  a  pri- 
vate station.  His  powerful  support,  both  in  council 
and  in  the  field,  established  the  thrine  of  the  Ommi- 
ades  ;  the  administration  and  revenue  of  Egypt  were 
restored  by  the  gratitude  of  Moawiyah  to  a  faithful 
friend  who  had  raised  himself  above  the  rank  of  a  sub- 
ject; and  Amrou  ended  his  days  in  the  palace  and  city 
which  he  had  founded  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile.  His 
dying  speech  to  his  children  is  celebrated  by  the  Ara- 
bians as  a  model  of  eloquence  and  wisdom  :  lie  de- 
plored the  errors  of  his  youth  ;  but  if  the  penitent  was 
still  infected  by  the  vanity  of  a  poet,  he  might  exag- 
gerate the  venom  and  mischief  of  his  impious  cornpo- 
sitions.s 

Invasion  of        From  his  camp,  in  Palestine,  Amrou 
Esypt,        had  surprised  or  anticipated  the  caliph's 
A  June3*       leave  for  the  invasion  of  Egypt.*  The 
magnanimous  Omar  trusted  in  his  God 
and  his  sword,  which  had  shaken  the  thrones  of  Chos- 
roes  and  Caesar:  but  when  he  compared  the  slender 
force  of  the  Moslems  with  the  greatness  of  the  enter- 
prise, he  condemned  his  own  rashness,  and  listened  to 
his  timid  companions.    The  pride  and  the  greatness 

d  We  learn  this  anecdote  from  a  spirited  old  woman,  who  reviled 
to  their  faces  the  caliph  and  his  friend.  She  was  encouraged  by  the 
silence  of  Amrou  and  the  liberality  of  Moawivah.  (Abulfeda,  Annal. 
Moslem,  p.  111.) 

e  Gagnier,  Vie  de  Mahomet,  torn.  ii.  p.  46,  &c.  who  quotes  the 
Abyssinjan  history,  or  romance  of  Abdel  Balcides.  Yet  the  fact  of 
the  embassy  and  ambassador  may  be  allowed. 

f  This  saying  is  preserved  by  Pocock,  (Not.  ad  Carmen  Tograi,  p. 
184.)  and  justly  applauded  by  Mr.  Harris.  (Philosophical  Arrange- 
ments, p.  350.) 

g  For  the  life  and  character  of  Amrou,  see  Ockley  (Hist,  of  the 
Saracens,  vol.  i.  p.  28  S3.  94.  308.  342.  344.  and  to  the  end  of  the  vol- 
ume ;  vol.  ii.  p.  51.55.  57.  74.  110-112.  102.)  and  Otter.  (Mem.  de 
l'Academie  des  Inscriptions,  lorn.  xxi.  p.  131,  132.)  The  readers  of 
Tacitus  may  aptly  compare  Vespasian  and  Mucianus,  with  Moawi- 
yah and  Amrou.  Yet  the  resemblance  is  still  more  in  the  situation, 
than  in  the  characters,  of  the  men. 

h  Al  VVakidi  had  likewise  composed  a  separate  history  of  the  con- 
quest of  Egypt,  which  Mr.  Ockley  could  never  procure;  and  his  own 
inquiries  (vol.  i.  p.  344—  332.)  have  added  very  little  to  the  oriffinal 
text  of  Eutychius,  (Annal.  torn.  ii.  p.  29G— 323.  vers.  Pocock,)  the  i 
Melchite  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  who  lived  three  hundred  years  I 
after  the  revolution. 


of  Pharaoh  were  familiar  to  the  readers  of  the  Koran ; 
and  a  tenfold  repetition  of  prodigies  had  been  scarcely 
sufficient  to  effect,  not  the  victory,  but  the  flight,  of 
six  hundred  thousand  of  the  children  of  Israel  :  the 
cities  of  Egypt  were  many  and  populous;  their  archi- 
tecture was  strong  and  solid  ;  the  Nile,  with  its  nume- 
rous branches,  was  alone  an  insuperable  barrier;  and 
the  granary  of  the  imperial  city  would  he  obstinately 
defended  by  the  Roman  powers.  In  this  perplexity,- 
the  commander  of  the  faithful  resigned  himself  to  the 
decision  of  chance,  or,  in  his  opinion,  of  Providence. 
At  the  head  of  only  four  thousand  Arabs,  the  intrepid 
Amrou  had  inarched  away  from  his  station  of  Gaza 
when  he  was  overtaken  by  the  messenger  of  Omar. 
"If  you  are  still  in  Syria,"  said  the  ambiguous  man- 
date, "  retreat  without  delay  ;  but  if,  at  the  receipt  of 
lhis  epistle,  you  have  already  reached  the  frontiers  of 
Egypt,  advance  with  confidence,  and  depend  on  the 
succour  of  God  and  of  your  brethren."  The  experi- 
ence, perhaps  the  secret  intelligence,  of  Amrou  had 
taught  him  to  suspect  the  mutability  of  courts;  and  he 
continued  his  march  till  his  tents  were  unquestionably 
pitched  on  Egypiian  ground.  He  there  assembled  his 
officers,  broke  the  seal,  perused  the  epistle,  gravely 
inquired  the  name  and  situation  of  the  place,  and  de- 
clared his  ready  obedience  to  the  commands  of  the 
caliph.  After  a  siege  of  thirty  days,  he  took  posses- 
sion of  Farmah  or  Pelusium  ;  and  that  key  of  Egypt, 
as  it  has  been  justly  named,  unlocked  the  entrance  of 
the  country,  as  far  as  the  ruins  of  Heliopolis  and  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  modern  Cairo. 

On  the  western  side  of  the  Nile,  at  a  Tne  cities  of 
small  distance  to  the  east  of  the  Pyra-  Memphis, Baby- 
mids,  at  a  small  distance  to  the  south  of  lon>aml  Cairo- 
the  Delta,  Memphis,  one  hundred  and  fifty  furlongs  in 
circumference,  displayed  the  magnificence  of  ancient 
kings.  Under  the  reign  of  the  Piolemies  and  Caesars, 
the  seat  of  government  was  removed  to  the  sea-coast; 
the  ancient  capital  was  eclipsed  by  the  arts  and  opu- 
lence of  Alexandria  ;  the  palaces,  and  at  length  the 
temples,  were  redueed  to  a  desolate  and  ruinous  con- 
dition :  yet,  in  the  age  of  Augustus,  and  even  in  that 
of  Constantine,  Memphis  was  still  numbered  among 
the  greatest  and  most  populous  of  the  provincial  cities.' 
The  banks  of  the  Nile,  in  this  place  of  the  breadth  of 
three  thousand  feet,  were  united  by  two  bridges  of  six- 
ty and  of  thirty  boats,  connected  in  the  middle  stream 
by  the  small  island  of  Rouda,  which  was  covered  with 
gardens  and  habitations.*  The  eastern  extremity  of 
the  bridge  was  terminated  by  the  town  of  Babylon  and 
the  camp  of  a  Roman  legion,  which  protected  the  pas- 
sage of  the  river,  and  the  second  capital  of  Egypt. 
This  important  fortress,  which  might  fairly  be  de- 
scribed as  a  part  of  Memphis  or  Jfisrah,  was  invested 
by  the  arms  of  the  lieutenant  of  Omar:  a  reinforcement 
of  four  thousand  Saracens  soon  arrived  in  his  camp; 
and  the  military  engines,  which  battered  the  walls, 
may  be  imputed  to  the  art  and  labour  of  his  Syrian 
allies.  Yet  the  siege  was  protracted  to  seven  months; 
and  the  rash  invaders  were  encompassed  and  threat- 
ened by  the  inundation  of  the  Nile.1  Their  last  as- 
sault was  bold  and  successful  :  they  passed  the  ditch, 
which  had  been  fortified  with  iron  spikes,  applied 


i  Strabo,  an  accurate  and  altenti  ve  spectator,  observes  of  Hel  iopolis, 
v-jiv  piv  ouv  sr«  -sev*e)i.«oi  &  woxij  ;  (Geograph.  1.  xvii.  p.  1158.)  but  of 
Memphis  he  declares,  -cx.«  J'  «f ■  itiyxK*  n  x*i  iur.»Jj3,-,  ;  -u-ip» 
fiar*  A>.i?*vJeii»^ :  (p.  1161.)  he  notices,  however,  the  mixture  of  in- 
habitants,  and  the  ruins  of  the  palaces.  In  the  proper  Eeypi,  Am- 
mianus  enumerates  Memphis  among  the  four  cities,  maximis  urbibus 
quibti9  provincia  nitel ;  (xxii.  16.)  and  the  name  of  Memphis  appears 
with  distinction  in  the  Roman  Itinerary  and  episcopal  lists. 

k  These  rare  and  curious  facts,  the  breadth  (2946  feet)  and  the 
bridge  of  the  Nile,  are  only  to  be  found  in  the  Danish  traveller  and 
the  Nubian  geographer,  (p.  98.) 

1  From  the  month  of  April,  the  Nile  begins  imperceptibly  to  rise; 
the  swell  becomes  strong  and  visible  in  the  moon  after  the  summer 
solstice.  (Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  v.  10.)  and  is  usually  proclaimed  at  Cairo 
on  St.  Peter's  day,  (June  29.)  A  register  of  thirty  successive  years 
marks  the  greatest  height  of  the  waters  between  July  25.  and  August 
18.  (Maillet,  Description  de  TEgypte,  lettre  xi.  p.  67,  &c.  Pocock'i 
Description  of  the  East,  vol.  i.  p.  200.   Shaw's  Travels,  p.  383.) 
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their  scaling-ladders,  entered  the  fortress  with  the 
shout  of  "God  is  victorious!"  and  drove  the  rem- 
nant of  the  Greeks  to  their  boats  and  the  isle  of 
Rouda.  The  spot  was  afterwards  recommended  to  the 
conqueror  by  the  easy  communication  with  the  gulf 
and  the  peninsula  of  Arabia:  the  remains  of  Memphis 
were  deserted  ;  the  tents  of  the  Arabs  were  converted 
into  permanent  habitations  ;  and  the  first  mosch  was 
blessed  by  the  presence  of  fourscore  companions  of 
Mahomet.™  A  new  city  arose  in  their  camp  on  the 
eastward  bank  of  the  Nile;  and  the  contiguous  quar- 
ters of  Babylon  and  Fostat  are  confounded  in  their 
present  decay  by  the  appellation  of  old  Misrah,  or 
Cairo,  of  which  they  form  an  extensive  suburb.  But 
the  name  of  Cairo,  the  town  of  victory,  more  strictly 
belongs  to  the  modern  capital,  which  was  founded  in 
the  tenth  century  by  the  Fatimite  caliphs."  It  has 
gradually  receded  from  the  river,  but  the  continuity  of 
buildings  may  he  traced  by  an  attentive  eye  frum  the 
monuments  of  Sesostris  to  those  of  Saladin.0 

Yet  the  Arabs,  after  a  glorious  and 
profitahle  enterprise,  must  have  retreat- 
ed to  the  desert,  had  they  not  found  a 
powerful  alliance  in  the  heart  of  the 
country.  The  rapid  conquest  of  Alexan- 
der was  assisted  by  the  superstition  and  revolt  of  the 
natives:  they  abhorred  their  Persian  oppressors,  the 
disciples  of  the  Magi,  who  had  burnt  the  temples  of 
Egypt,  and  feasted  with  sacrilegious  appetite  on  the 
flesh  of  the  god  Apis.P  Altera  period  of  ten  centuries 
the  same  revolution  was  renewed  by  a  similar  cause  ; 
and  in  the  support  of  an  incomprehensible  creed,  the 
zeal  of  the  Coptic  christians  was  equally  ardent.  I 
have  already  explained  the  origin  and  progress  of  the 
Monophysite  controversy,  and  the  persecution  of  the 
emperors,  which  converted  a  sect  into  a  nation,  and 
alienated  Egypt  from  their  religion  and  government. 
The  Saracens  were  received  as  the  deliverers  of  the 
Jact>bite  church  :  and  a  secret  and  effectual  treaty  was 
opened  during  the  siege  of  Memphis  between  a  victo- 
rious army  and  a  people  of  slaves.  A  rich  and  noble 
Egyptian,  of  the  name  of  Mokawkas,  hail  dissembled 
his  faith  to  obtain  the  administration  of  his  province: 
in  the  disorders  of  the  Persian  war  he  aspired  to  inde- 
pendence :  the  embassy  of  Mahomet  ranked  him  am  og 
princes  ;  but  he  declined,  with  rich  gifts  and  ambigu- 
ous compliments,  the  proposal  of  a  new  religion.'1  The 
abuse  of  his  trust  exposed  him  to  the  resentment  of 
Heraelius  ;  his  submission  was  delayed  by  arrogance 
and  fear;  and  his  conscience  was  prompted  by  interest 
to  throw  himself  on  the  favour  of  the  nation  and  the 
support  of  the  Saracens.  In  his  first  conference  with 
Amrou,  he  heard  without  indignation  the  usual  option 
of  the  Koran,  the  tribute,  or  the  sword.  "  The  Greeks," 
replied  Mokawkas,  "are  determined  to  abide  the  de- 
termination of  the  sword;  but  with  the  Greeks  I  desire 


m  Murtadi,  Merveilles  de  l'Egypte,  243—259.  He  expatiates  on 
the  subject  with  the  zeal  and  minuteness  of  a  citizen  and  a  bigot, 
and  his  local  traditions  have  a  strong  air  of  truth  and  accuracy. 

n  D'Herbelnt,  Bibliotheiiue  Orientale,  p.  233. 

o  The  position  of  New  and  of  Old  Cairo  is  well  known,  and  lias 
been  often  described.  Two  writers,  who  were  intimately  acquainted 
with  ancient  and  modern  Egypt,  have  fixed,  after  a  learned  inquiry, 
the  ciiy  of  Memphis  at  Gizeh,  directly  opposite  the  Old  Cairo. 
(Sicard,  Nouveaux  Memoires  des  Missions  du  Levant,  torn.  vi.  p.  5,  6. 
Shaw's  Observations  and  Travels,  p.  296—304.)  Yet  we  may  not  dis- 
regard the  authority  or  the  arguments  of  Focock,  (vol.  i.  p.  25 — 41.) 
Jfiebuhr,  (Voyage,  torn.  i.  p.  77— 106  )  and,  above  all,  of  D'Anville, 
(Description  de  l'Eitypte,  p.  Ill,  112.  130—149.)  who  have  removed 
Memphis  towards  the  village  of  Mohannah,  some  miles  further  to 
the  south.  In  their  heat,  the  disputants  have  forgot  that  the  ample 
space  of  a  metropolis  covers  and  annihilates  the  far  greater  part  of 
the  controversy. 

P  See  Herodotus,  1.  iii.  c.  27,  28,  29.  jElian.  Hist.  Var.  1.  iv.  o.  S. 
Suidas  in  '-ix'i,  loin.  ii.  p.  774.  Diodor.  Sicul.  torn.  ii.  1.  xvii.  p.  197. 
edit.  Wesseling.  T»v  Hi^tmu  >io-,,s>i*or:»i>  1«  ii^.says  the  last 
of  these  historians. 

q  Mokawkas  sent  the  prophet  two  Coptic  damsels,  with  two  maids, 
and  one  eunuch,  an  alabaster  vase,  an  ingot  of  pure  gold,  oil,  honey, 
and  the  finest  white  linen  of  Egypt,  with  a  horse,  a  mule,  and  an 
ass,  distinguished  by  their  respective  qualifications.  The  embassy 
of  Mahomet  was  despatched  from  Medina  in  the  seventh  year  of  the 
Hegira,  (A.  D.  62s)  See  Gagnier,  (Vie  de  Mahomet,  lorn.  ii.  p.  255, 
256;  303  )  from  Al  Jonnabi. 


no  communion,  either  in  this  world  or  in  the  next,  and 
I  adjure  for  ever  the  Byzantine  tyrant,  his  synod  of 
Chalcedon,  and  his  Melehite  slaves.  For  myself  and 
my  brethren,  we  are  resolved  to  live  and  die  in  the 
profession  of  the  gospel  and  unity  of  Christ.  It  is 
impossible  for  us  to  embrace  the  revelations  of  your 
prophet ;  but  we  are  desirous  of  peace,  and  cheerfully 
submit  to  pay  tribute  and  obedience  to  his  temporal 
successors."  The  tribute  was  ascertained  at  twc 
pieces  of  gold  for  the  head  of  every  christian  ;  but  old 
men,  monks,  women,  and  children,  of  both  sexes, 
under  sixteen  years  of  age,  were  exempted  from  this 
personal  assessment  :  the  Copts  above  and  below 
Memphis  swore  allegiance  to  the  caliph,  and  promised 
an  hospitable  entertainment  of  three  days  to  every 
mussulman  who  should  travel  through  their  country. 
By  this  charter  of  security,  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil 
tyranny  of  the  Melchites  were  destroyed  : r  the  ana- 
themas of  St.  Cyril  were  thundered  from  every  pulpit; 
and  the  sacred  edifices,  with  the  pairimony  of  the 
church,  were  restored  to  the  national  communion  of 
the  Jacobites,  who  enjoyed  without  moderation  ihe 
moment  of  triumph  and  revenge.  At  the  pressing 
summons  of  Amrou,  their  patriarch  Benjamin  emerged 
from  his  desert;  and,  after  the  first  interview,  the  cour- 
teous Arab  affected  to  declare,  that  he  had  never  con- 
versed with  a  christian  priest  of  more  innocent  man- 
ners and  a  more  venerable  aspect."  In  the  march  from 
Memphis  to  Alexandria  the  lieutenant  of  Omar  intrus- 
ted his  safety  to  the  zeal  and  gratitude  of  the  Egyp- 
tians: the  roads  and  bridges  were  diligently  repaired ; 
and  in  every  step  of  his  progress,  he  could  depend  on 
a  constant  supply  of  provisions  and  intelligence.  The 
Greeks  of  Egypt,  whose  numbers  could  scarcely  equal 
a  tenth  of  the  natives,  were  overwhelmed  by  ihe  uni- 
versal defection  ;  they  had  ever  been  hated,  they  were 
no  longer  feared  :  the  magistrate  fled  from  his  tribunal, 
the  bishop  from  his  altar;  and  ihe  distant  garrisons 
were  surprised  or  starved  by  the  surrounding  multi- 
tudes. Had  not  the  Nile  afforded  a  safe  and  ready 
conveyance  to  the  sea,  not  an  individual  could  have 
escaped,  who  by  birth,  or  language,  or  office,  or  reli- 
gion, was  connected  with  their  odious  name. 

By  the  retreat  of  the  Greeks  from  the  sj(,ee  and  con. 
provinces  of  Upper  Egypt,  a  consider-  quest  of  Alex- 
able  force  was  collected  in  the  island  of  amlria- 
Delta:  the  natural  and  artificial  channels  of  the  Nile 
afforded  a  succession  of  strong  and  defensible  posts; 
and  the  road  to  Alexandria  was  laboriously  cleared  by 
the  victory  of  the  Saracens  in  two  and  twenty  days  of 
general  or  partial  combat.  In  their  annals  of  con- 
quest, the  siege  of  Alexandria1  is  perhaps  the  most 
arduous  and  important  enterprise.  The  first  trading 
city  in  the  world  was  abundantly  replenished  with 
the  means  of  subsistence  and  defence.  Her  numerous 
inhabitants  fought  for  the  dearest  of  human  rights, 
religion  and  property;  and  the  enmity  of  the  natives 
seemed  to  exclude  them  from  the  common  benefit  of 
peace  and  toleration.  The  sea  was  continually  open  ; 
and  if  Heraelius  had  been  awake  to  the  public  dis- 
tress, fresh  armies  of  Romans  and  barbarians  might 
have  bpen  poured  into  the  harbour  to  save  the  second 
capital  of  the  empire.    A  circumference  of  ten  miles 


r  The  praefecture  of  Egypt,  and  the  conduct  of  the  war,  had  been 
trusted  by  Heraelius  to  the  patriarch  Cyrus.  (Theophan.  p.  230,  281.) 
"  In  Spain,"  said  James  II.  "  do  you  not  consult  your  priests  ?"  "  We 
do,"  replied  the  catholic  ambassador,  "  and  our  affairs  succeed  ac- 
cordingly." I  know  not  how  to  relate  the  plans  of  Cyrus,  of  paying 
tribute  without  impairing  the  revenue,  and  of  converting  Omar  by 
his  marriage  with  the  emperor's  daughter.  (Nicephor.  Breviar,  p. 
17,  18.) 

s  See  the  life  of  Benjamin,  in  Kenaud  it,  (Hist.  Patriarch,  Alexan- 
dria p.  156 — 172.)  who  has  enriched  the  conquest  of  Egypt  with  some 
facts  from  the  Arabic  text  of  Severus  the  Jacobite  historian. 

t  The  local  description  of  Alexandria  is  perfectly  ascertained  by 
the  master  hand  of  the  first  of  geographers;  (D'Anville,  Memoirs 
sur  l'Egypte,  p.  52— 63  )  but  we  may  borrow  the  eyes  of  the  modern 
travellers,  more  especially  of  Thevenot,  (  Voyaire  an  Levant,  part  i.  p. 
381—395  )  Pocock,  (vol.i.  p. 2— 13.)  and  Niebuhr.  (Voyage  en  Arabie, 
torn.  i.  p.  34—43.)  Of  the  two  modern  rivals.  Savary  and  Volney, 
the  one  mav  amuse,  the  other  will  instruct. 
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would  have  scattered  the  forces  of  the  Greeks,  and 
favoured  the  stratagems  of  an  active  enemy  ;  but  the 
two  sides  of  an  obi.  ng  square  were  covered  by  the 
sea  and  the  lake  Marsotis,  and  each  of  the  narrow 
ends  exposed  a  front  of  no  more  than  ten  furlongs. 
The  elf'jrts  of  the  Arabs  were  not  inadequate  to  the 
difficulty  of  the  attempt  and  the  value  of  the  prize. 
From  the  throne  of  Medina,  the  eyes  of  Omar  were 
fixed  on  the  camp  and  city  :  his  voice  excited  lo  arms 
the  Arabian  tribes  and  the  veterans  of  Syria;  and  the 
merit  of  a  holy  war  was  recommended  by  the  pecu- 
liar fame  and  fertility  of  Egypt.  Anxious  for  the 
ruin  or  expulsion  of  their  tyrants,  the  faithful  natives 
devoted  their  labours  to  the  service  of  Amrou  ;  some 
sparks  of  martial  spirit  were  perhaps  rekindled  by  the 
example  of  their  allies;  anil  the  sanguine  hopes  of 
Mokawkas  had  fixed  his  sepulchre  in  the  church  of 
Si.  John  of  Alexandria.  Eutychius  the  patriarch  ob- 
serves, that  the  Saracens  fought  with  the  courage  of 
lions;  they  repulsed  the  frequent  and  almost  daily 
sallies  of  the  besieged,  and  soon  assaulted  in  their 
turn  the  walls  and  towers  of  the  city.  In  every  at- 
tack, the  sword,  the  banner  of  Amrou,  glittered  in 
the  van  of  the  Moslems.  On  a  memorable  day,  he 
was  betrayed  by  his  imprudent  valour  :  his  followers 
who  had  entered  the  citadel  were  driven  back;  and 
the  general,  with  a  friend  and  a  slave,  remained  a 
prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  christians.  When  Amrou 
was  conduct'-d  before  the  praefi-ct,  he  remembered  his 
dignity,  and  forgot  his  situation  ;  a  lofty  demeanour, 
and  resolute  language,  revealed  the  lieutenant  of  the 
caliph,  and  the  battle-axe  of  a  soldier  was  already 
raised  to  strike  off  the  head  of  the  audacious  captive. 
His  life  was  saved  by  the  readiness  of  his  slave,  who 
instantly  gave  his  master  a  blow  on  the  face,  and 
commanded  him,  with  an  angry  tone,  to  he  silent  in 
the  presence  of  his  superiors.  The  credulous  Greek 
was  deceived  ;  he  listened  to  the  offer  of  a  treaty,  and 
his  prisoners  were  dismissed  in  the  hope  of  a  more 
respectable  embassy,  till  the  joyful  acclamations  of 
the  camp  announced  the  return  of  their  general,  and 
insulted  the  folly  of  the  infidels.  At  length,  after  a 
siege  of  fourteen  months,"  and  the  loss  of  three  and 
twenty  thousand  men,  the  Saracens  prevailed  :  the 
Greeks  embarked  their  dispirited  and  diminished  num- 
bers, and  the  standard  of  Mahomet  was  planted  on 
the  walls  of  the  capital  of  Egypt.  "I  have  taken," 
said  Amrou  to  the  caliph,  "  the  great  city  of  the  west. 
It  is  impossible  for  me  to  enumerate  the  variety  of  its 
riches  and  beauty;  and  I  shall  content  myself  with 
observing,  that  it  contains  four  thousand  palaces,  fonr 
thousand  baths,  four  hundred  theatres  or  places  of 
amusement,  twelve  thousand  shops  for  the  sale  of 
vegetable  food,  and  forty  thousand  tributary  Jews. 
The  town  has  been  subdued  by  force  of  arms,  without 
treaty  or  capitulation,  and  the  Moslems  are  impatient 
to  seize  the  fruits  of  their  victory."  1  The  commander 
of  the  faithful  rejected  with  firmness  the  idea  of  pil- 
lage, and  directed  his  lieutenant  to  reserve  the  wealth 
and  revenue  of  Alexandria  for  the  public  service  and 
the  propagation  of  the  faith  :  the  inhabitants  were 
numbered  ;  a  tribute  was  imposed  ;  the  zeal  and  resent- 
ment of  the  Jacobites  were  curbed,  and  the  Melchites 
who  submitted  to  the  Arabian  yoke  were  indulged  in 
the  obscure  but  tranquil  exercise  of  their  worship. 
The  intelligence  of  this  disgraceful  and  calamitous 
event  afflicted  the  declining  health  of  the  emperor; 


u  Both  Eutychius  (Annal.  torn.  ii.  p.  319.)  ami  Elmacin  (Hisl.  Sa- 
racen, p.  '28.)  concur  in  fixing  ihe  taking  of  Alexandria  to  Friday  of 
the  np\y  m.i„n  of  Moharram  of  the  twentieth  ypar  of  the  He^ira 
(December -22.  A  D  640.)  In  reckoning  backwards  fourteen  months 
spent  before  Alexandria,  seven  months  before  Babylon,  &c.  Amrou 
miiht  have  invaded  Esypt  ab  >ut  the  end  of  the  year  638:  but  we  are 
assured,  that  he  entered  the  country  the  12ih  of  Bavni,  6lh  of  June. 
(Murtadi,  Merveillea  d«  I'Egypte,  p.  1G4.  Severus.'apud  Kenaudoi. 
p.  162.)  The  Saracen,  and  afterwards  Lewis  IX.  of  France,  halted 
at  Pelusium,  or  Damieua,  during  the  season  of  the  inundation  of 
the  Nile. 

i  Eutyrh  Annul,  torn.  ii.  p.  316.  319 


and  Heraclius  died  of  a  dropsy  about  seven  weeks 
after  the  loss  of  Alexandria/  Under  the  minority  of 
his  grandson,  the  clamours  of  a  people,  deprived  of 
their  daily  sustenance,  compelled  the  Byzantine  court 
to  undertake  the  recovery  of  the  capital  i  f  Egypt.  In 
the  space  of  four  years,  the  harbour  and  fortifications 
of  Alexandria  were  twice  occupied  by  a  fleet  and  army 
of  Romans.  They  were  twice  expelled  by  the  valour 
of  Amrou,  who  was  recalled  by  the  domestic  peril 
from  the  distant  wars  of  Tripoli  and  Nubia.  Rut  the 
facility  of  the  attempt,  the  repetition  of  the  insult,  and 
the  obstinacy  of  the  resistance,  provoked  him  to  swear, 
that  if  a  thinl  time  he  drove  the  infidels  into  the  sea, 
he  would  render  Alexandria  as  accessible  on  all  sides 
as  the  house  of  a  prostitute.  Faithful  to  his  promise, 
he  dismantb  d  several  parts  of  the  walls  and  towers, 
but  the  people  were  spared  in  the  chastisement  of  the 
city,  and  the  mosch  of  Mercy  was  erected  on  the  spot 
where  the  victorious  general  had  stopped  the  fury  of 
his  troops. 

I  should  deceive  the  expectation  of  The  Alexandrian 
the  reader,  if  I  passed  in  silence  the  fate  library, 
of  the  Alexandrian  library,  as  it  is  described  by  the 
learned  Abulpharagius.  The  spirit  of  Amrou  was 
more  curious  and  liberal  than  that  of  his  brethren,  and 
in  his  leisure  hours,  the  Arabian  chief  was  pleased 
with  the  conversation  of  John,  the  last  disciple  of  Atn- 
monius,  and  who  derived  the  surname  of  Philnponus, 
from  his  laborious  studies  of  grammar  and  philoso- 
phy.' Imboldened  by  this  familiar  intercourse,  Philo- 
ponus  presumed  to  solicit  a  gift,  inestimable  in  his 
opinion,  contemptihle  in  that  of  the  barbarians;  the 
royal  library,  which  alone,  among  the  spoils  of  Alex- 
andria, had  not  been  appropriated  by  the  visit  and  the 
seal  r.f  the  conqueror.  Amrou  was  inclined  to  gratify 
the  wish  of  the  grammarian,  hut  his  rigid  integrity 
ri  fused  to  alienate  the  minutest  object  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  caliph;  and  the  well-known  answer  of 
Omar  w  as  inspired  by  the  ignorance  of  a  fanat  c.  "  It' 
these  writings  of  ihe  Greeks  agree  with  the  book  of 
God,  they  are  useless  and  need  not  be  preserved  :  if 
they  disagree,  they  are  pernicious  and  ought  to  be 
destroyed."  The  sentence  was  executed  with  blind 
obedience:  the  volumes  of  paper  or  parchment  were 
distributed  to  the  four  thousand  baths  of  the  city  ;  and 
such  was  their  incredible  multitude,  that  six  months 
were  barely  sufficient  for  the  consumption  of  this  pre- 
cious fuel.  Since  the  Dynasties  of  Abulpharagius* 
have  been  given  to  the  world  in  a  Latin  version,  the 
tale  has  been  repeatedly  transcribed  ;  and  every  scho- 
lar, with  pious  indignation,  has  deplored  the  irrepara- 
ble shipwreck  of  the  learning,  the  arts,  and  the  genius 
of  antiquity.  For  my  own  part,  I  am  stronglv  templed 
to  deny  both  the  fact  and  the  consequences.  The  fact 
is  indeed  marvellous:  "Read  and  wonder!"  say*  the 
historian  himself:  and  the  solitary  report  of  a  stranger 
who  wrote  at  the  end  of  six  hundred  years  on  the  con- 
fines of  Media,  is  overbalanced  by  the  silence  of  two 
annalists  of  a  more  early  date,  both  christians,  both 
natives  of  Egypt,  and  the  most  ancient  of  whom,  the 
patriarch  Eutychius,  has  amply  described  the  conquest 
of  Alexandria. b   The  rigid  sentence  of  Omar  is  repttg- 

y  Notwithstanding  some  inconsistencies  of  Theophanes  and  Ce- 
drenus,  the  accuracy  of  Pazi  (Critica,  torn.  ii.  p.  824.)  has  extracted 
from  Nicephorns  and  the  Chmnicon  Orientate  the  true  date  of  the 
death  of  Heraclius.  February  Uth,  A.  P.  G41.  fifty  days  after  the  lose 
of  Alexandria.  A  fourth  of  the  lime  was  sufficient  lo  convey  the  in- 
telligence. 

z  Many  treatises  of  this  lover  of  labour  (-nurw!.-)  are  still  ex- 
tant ;  bin  for  rpaders  of  the  present  age,  the  primed  and  unpublished 
are  nearly  in  the  same  predicament.  Moses  and  Aristotle  are  ihe 
chief  objects  of  his  verbose  commentaries,  one  of  which  is  dated  as 
early  as  May  lOih,  A.  P.  617.  (Fabric.  Bibliot.  Graec.  torn,  i.v.  [>.  438 
— 468.)  A  modern,  (John  Le  Clerc,)  who  sometimes  assumed  ihe 
same  name,  was  equal  lo  old  Philoponus  in  diligence,  and  far  supe- 
rior in  good  sense  anil  real  knowledge. 

a  Abulpharag.  Pynasu  p.  114.  ver3.  Pocock.  Audi  quid  factum  sit 
et  mirare.  Ii  would  be  endless  to  enumerate  the  moderns  who  have 
wondered  and  believed,  but  I  may  distinguish  wilh  honour  the  ra- 
tional scepticism  of  Renaudot :  (Hisl.  Alex.  Patriarch,  p.  170.)  his- 
toria  .  .  .  habel  aliquid  *s-«rro»)  ut  Arabibus  familiare  esi. 

b  This  curious  anecdote  wilt  be  vainly  Bought  In  the  annul*  «1 
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nant  to  the  sound  and  orthodox  prpcept  of  the  Mahome- 
tan casuists:  they  expressly  declare,  that  the  religions 
bonks  of  the  Jews  and  elirist  ans,  which  are  acquired 
by  the  right  of  war,  should  never  he  committed  to  the 
flames;  and  that  the  works  of  profane  science,  historians 
or  poets,  physicians  or  philosophers,  may  be  lawfully 
applied  to  the  use  of  the  faithful.0  A  more  destructive 
zeal  may  perhaps  he  attributed  to  the  first  successors 
of  Mahomet;  yet  in  this  instance,  the  conflagration 
would  have  speedily  expired  in  the  deficiency  of  mate- 
rials. I  sha'l  not  recapitulate  the  disasters  of  the 
Alexandrian  library,  the  involuntary  flame  that  was 
kindled  by  Oae-;ar  in  his  own  defence,1*  or  the  mis- 
chievous bigotry  of  the  christians  who  studied  to  de- 
stroy the  monuments  of  idolatry But  if  we  gradually 
descend  from  the  age  of  the  Antouines  to  that  of  The- 
odosius,  we  shall  learn  from  a  chain  of  contemporary 
witnesses,  that  the  royal  palace  and  the  temple  of 
Serapis  no  longer  contained  the  four,  or  the  seven, 
hundred  thousand  volumes,  which  had  been  assembled 
by  the  curiosity  and  magnificence  of  the  Ptolemies/ 
'  Perhaps  the  church  and  seat  of  the  patriarchs  might 
be  enriched  with  a  repository  of  books;  but  if  the 
ponderous  mass  of  Arian  and  Monophysite  controversy 
were  indeed  consumed  in  the  public  baths,*  a  philoso- 
pher may  allow,  with  a  smile,  that  it  was  ultimately 
devoted  to  the  benefit  of  mankind.  I  sincerely  regret 
the  more  valuable  libraries  which  have  been  involved 
in  the  ruin  of  the  Roman  empire  ;  but  when  I  serious- 
ly compute  the  lapse  of  ages,  the  waste  of  ignorance, 
and  the  calamities  of  war,  our  treasures,  rather  than 
our  losses,  are  the  ohject  of  my  surprise.  Many  curi- 
ous and  interesting  facts  are  buried  in  oblivion  ;  the 
three  great  historians  of  Rome  have  been  transmit- 
ted to  our  hands,  in  a  mutilated  state,  and  we  are  de- 
prived of  many  pleasing  compositions  of  the  lyric, 
iambic,  and  dramatic  poetry  of  the  Greeks.  Yet  we 
should  gratefully  remember,  that  the  mischances  of 
time  and  accident  have  spared  the  classic  works  to 
which  the  suffrage  of  antiquity11  had  adjudged  the  first 
place  of  genius  and  glory:  the  teachers  of  ancient 
knowledge,  who  are  still  extant,  had  perused,  and 
compared  the  writings  of  their  predecessors;'  nor  can 
it  fairly  be  presumed  that  any  important  truth,  any  use- 
ful discovery  in  art  or  nature  has  been  snatched  away 
from  the  curiosity  of  modern  ages. 
Administration  In  the  administration  of  Egypt,*  Am- 
of  Egypt  ro„  balancerl  the  demands  of  justice  and 
policy  ;  the  interest  of  the  people  of  the  law,  who  were 
defended  by  God;  and  of  the  people  r. f  the  alliance, 


Eutyrhius,  ami  the  Saracenic  history  of  Elmacin.  The  silence  of 
Abulfoda,  JVluriadi,  ami  a  crowd  of  Moslems,  is  less  conclusive  from 
their  ignorance  of  christian  literature. 

c  See  Roland,  de  Jure  Militari  Mnhammedauorum,  in  his  third 
volume  of  D  ssertalions,  p.  37.'  The  reason  for  not  burning  the  reli- 
gious books  of  the  Jews  or  christians,  is  derived  from  the  respect  that 
is  due  to  the  name  of  G  id. 

d  Consult  the  collections  of  Frensheim  (Supplement.  Livian.  c. 
12.  43)  and  Usher.  (Annnl.  p.  489.)  Livy  himself  had  styled  the 
Alexandrian  library,  elegantiffl  rezum  curauqua  egregium  opes ;  a 
liberal  encomium,  fir  which  he  is  pertly  criticised  by  the  narrow 
stoicism  of  Seneca,  (De  Tranquillitale  Animi,  c.  9.)  whose  wisdom, 
on  this  occasion,  deviates  into  nonsense. 

e  S»e  this  History,  p.  417. 

f  Aulus  Gellius,  (Nodes  Atticae,  vi.  17.)  Ammianus  Marcellinus, 
xxii-  16.)  and  Onsius,  (1.  vi.  c.  15.)  They  all  speak  in  the  past 
tense,  and  the  w  >rds  of  Ammianus  are  remarkably  strong  :  fuerunt 
Bibli  ithecse  innumerabiles;  et  loquitur  monumentorum  veterum 
concinens  fides.  Sec. 

?  Renaud  >t  answers  fur  versions  of  the  Bible,  Hexapla,  Catena 
Pat  rum,  Commentaries,  ice.  (p.  170.)  Our  Alexandrian  MS.  if  it 
came  frmi  Egypt,  and  not  from  Constantinople  or  mount  Alhos, 
(Wetstein,  Prolegoin.  ad  N.  T.  p.  8,  &c.)  might  possibly  be  among 
them. 

h  I  have  often  perused  with  pleasure  a  chapter  of  Quintilian,  (In- 
stitut.  Orator,  x.  i.)  in  which  that  judicious  critic  enumerates  and 
ap  reciates  the  series  of  Greek  and  Latin  classics. 

i  Such  as  Galen,  Pliny,  Aristotle,  lie.  On  this  svibject  Wotton 
(Reflections  on  ancient  and  m  idem  Learning,  p  85  -95.)  argues  with 
s  did  s>nse,  against  the  lively  exotic  fancies  of  Sir  William  Temple. 
The  contempt  of  the  Greeks  for  Barbaric  science,  would  scarcely 
admit  the  Indian  or  vEihiopic  books  into  the  library  of  Alexandria'; 
nor  is  it  proved  thai  philosophy  has  sustained  any  real  loss  from  their 
exclusion. 

k  This  curious  and  authentic  intelligence  of  Murtadi  (p. -234— 289.) 
has  not  been  discovered  either  bv  Ocklev,  or  hv  the  self-sufficient 
compilers  of  the  Modern  Universal  History. 


who  were  protected  by  man.  In  the  recent  tumult  of 
conquest  and  deliverance,  the  tongue  of  the  Copts  and 
the  sword  of  the  Arabs  were  most  adverse  to  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  province.  To  the  former,  Amrou  de- 
clared, that  faction  and  falsehood  would  be  doubly  chas- 
tised ;  by  the  punishment  of  the  accusers,  whom  he 
should  detest  as  his  personal  enemies,  and  by  the  pro- 
motion of  their  innocent  brethren,  whom  their  envy  had 
laboured  to  injure  and  supplant.  He  excited  the  lat- 
ter by  the  motives  of  religion  and  honour  to  sustain  the 
dignity  of  their  character,  to  endear  themselves  by  a 
modest  and  temperate  conduct  to  God  and  the  caliph, 
to  spare  and  protect  a  people  who  had  trusted  to  their 
faith,  and  to  content  themselves  with  the  legitimate 
and  splerdid  rewards  of  their  victory.  In  the  manage- 
ment of  the  revenue  he  disapproved  the  simple  but  op- 
pressive mode  of  a  capitation,  and  preferred  with  reason 
a  proportion  of  taxes,  deducted  on  every  branch  from 
the  clear  profits  of  agriculture  and  commerce.  A  third 
part  of  the  tribute  was  appropriated  to  the  annual  re- 
pairs of  the  dykes  and  canals,  so  essential  to  the  pub- 
lic welfare.  Under  his  administration  the  fertility  of 
Egypt  supplied  the  dearth  of  Arahia  ;  and  a  string  of 
camels,  laden  with  corn  and  provisions,  covered  almost 
without  an  interval  the  long  road  from  Memphis  to 
Medina.1  But  the  genius  of  Amrou  soon  renewed  the 
maritime  communication  which  had  been  attempted  or 
achieved  by  the  Pharaohs,  the  Ptolemies,  or  the  Cae- 
sars; and  a  canal,  at  least  eighty  miles  in  length,  was 
opened  from  the  Nile  to  the  Red  sea.  This  inland 
navigation,  which  would  have  joined  the  Mediterra- 
nean and  the  Indian  ocean,  was  soon  discontinued  as 
useless  and  dangerous:  the  throne  was  removed  from 
Medina  to  Damascus,  and  the  Grecian  fleets  might  have 
explored  a  passage  to  the  holy  ciiies  of  Arabia."1 

Of  his  new  conquest,  the  caliph  Omar  Riches  and  pop- 
had  an  imperfect  know-ledge  from  the  uiousness. 
voice  of  fame  and  the  legends  of  the  Koran.  He  re- 
quested that  his  lieutenant  would  place  before  his  eyes 
the  realm  of  Pharaoh  and  the  Amelekiies;  and  the  an- 
swer of  Amrou  exhibits  a  lively  and  not  unfaithful  pic- 
ture of  that  singular  country. n  '*0  commander  of  I  ..■ 
faithful,  Egypt  is  a  coinpoui  d  of  black  earth  and  green 
plants,  between  a  pulverized  mountain  and  a  red  sand. 
The  distance  from  Syene  to  the  sea  is  a  month's  jour- 
ney for  a  horseman.  Along;  the  valley  descends  a 
river,  on  which  the  blessing  of  the  Most  High  reposes 
both  in  the  evening  and  morning,  and  which  rises  and 
falls  wiih  the  revolutions  of  the  sun  and  moon.  When 
the  annual  dispensation  of  Providence  unlocks  the 
springs  and  fountains  that  nourish  the  earth,  the  Nile 
rolls  his  swelling  and  sounding  waters  through  the 
realm  of  Egypt :  the  fields  are  overspread  by  the  salu- 
tary flood;  and  lbe  villages  communicate  with  each 
other  in  their  painted  barks.  The  retreat  of  the  inunda- 
tion deposits  a  fertilizing  mud  for  the  reception  of  the 
various  seeds  :  the  crowds  of  husbandmen  who  blacken 
the  land  may  be  compared  to  a  swarm  of  industrious 
ants ;  and  their  native  indolence  is  quickened  by  the  lash 
of  the  task-master,  and  the  promise  of  the  flowers  and 
fruits  of  a  plentiful  increase.  Their  hope  is  seldom 
deceived  ;  but  the  riches  which  they  extract  from  the 
whpat,  the  barley,  and  the  rice,  the  legumes,  lbe  fruit- 
trees,  and  the  cattle,  are  unequally  shared  between 
those  who  labour  and  those  who  possess.  According 
to  the  vicissitudes  of  the  seasons,  the  face  of  the  coun- 


1  Eutychius,  Annal.  torn.  ii.  p.  320.    Elmacin,  Hist.  Saracen,  p.  35. 

m  On  these  obscure  canals,  the  reader  may  try  to  satisfy  himself 
from  D'Anville,  (Mem.  sur  1'Egypte,  p.  108— 110. 124. 132.)  and  a 
learned  thesis  maintained  and  printed  at  Sirasburg  in  the  year  1770. 
(Jungend.irum  marium  fluviorumque  mnlina,  p. 39—47. 68- 70.)  Even 
the  supine  Turks  have  agitated  the  old  project  of  joining  the  two 
seas.   (Mimoires  du  Baron  tie  Tott,  torn,  iv.) 

n  A  small  volume,  des  Merveilles.  &r.  de  1'Egypte.  composed  in 
the  thirteenth  century  by  Munadi  of  Cairo,  and  translated  from  an 
Arabic  IMS.  of  cardinal  Mazariu.  was  published  by  Pierre  Vatier, 
Paris,  1CG6.  The  antiquities  of  Egypt  are  wild  and  legendary;  but 
the  writer  deserves  credit  and  esteem  for  his  account  of  the  conquest 
and  geography  of  his  native  country.  (See  the  correspondence  of 
Amrou  and  Omar,  p.  279—289.) 
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THE  DECLINE  AND  FALL 


Chap.  XII. 


try  is  adorned  with  a  silver  wave,  a  verdant  emerald, 
and  thp  deep  yellow  of  a  golden  harvest,''0  Yet  this 
beneficial  order  is  sometimes  interrupted  ;  and  the  long 
delay  and  sudden  swell  of  the  river  in  the  first  year  of 
the  conquest  inii> ht  afford  some  colour  to  an  edifying 
fable.  It  is  said,  that  the  annual  sacrifice  of  a  vigil)' 
had  been  interdicted  by  the  piety  of  Omar;  and  that 
the  Nile  lay  sullen  and  inactive  in  his  shallow  bed, 
till  the  mandate  of  the  caliph  was  cast  into  the  obedi- 
ent stream,  which  rose  in  a  single  night  to  the  height 
of  sixteen  cubits.  The  admiration  of  the  Arabs  for 
their  new  conquest  encouraged  the  licence  of  their  ro- 
mantic spirit.  We  may  read,  in  the  gravest  authors 
that  Egypt  was  crowded  with  twenty  thousand  cities 
or  villages  :q  that,  exclusive  of  the  Greeks  and  Arabs, 
the  Copts  alone  were  found,  on  the  assessment,  six 
millions  of  tributary  subjects,1,  or  twenty  millions  of 
either  sex,  and  of  every  age  :  that  ihree  hundred  mil- 
lions of  gold  or  silver  were  annually  paid  to  the  treasu- 
ry of  the  caliph.'  Our  reason  must  be  startled  by 
these  extravagant  assertions;  and  they  will  become 
more  palpable,  if  we  assume  the  compass  and  measure 
the  extent  of  habitable  ground  :  a  valley  from  the  tro- 
pic to  .Memphis,  seldom  broader  than  twelve  miles,  and 
the  triangle  of  the  Delta,  a  flat  surface  of  two  thousand 
one  hundred  square  leagues,  compose  a  twelfth  part  of 
the  magnitude  of  France.'  A  more  accurate  research 
will  justify  a  more  reasonable  estimate.  The  three 
hundred  millions,  created  by  the  error  of  a  scribe,  are 
reduced  to  the  dpcent  revenue  of  four  millions  three 
hundred  thousand  pieces  of  gold,  of  which  nine  hun- 
dred thousand  were  consumed  by  the  pay  of  the  sol- 
diers." Two  authentic  lists,  of  the  present  and  of  the 
twelfth  century,  are  circumscribed  within  the  respect- 
able number  of  two  thousand  seven  hundred  villages 
and  towns. 1  After  a  long  residence  at  Cairo,  a  French 
consul  has  ventured  to  assign  about  four  millions  of 
Mahometans,  Christians,  and  Jews,  for  the  ample, 


o  In  a  iwpnty  years'  residence  at  Cairo,  the  consul  Maillei  had 
contemplated  that  vary'1112  scene,  the  Nile;  (leltre  ii.  particularly 
p.  70. 75.)  the  fertility  of  the  land,  (lettre  ix.)  From  a  college  at  Cam- 
bridge, the  poetic  eye  of  Grey  had  seen  the  same  objects  with  a 
keener  glance: 

What  wonder  in  the  sultry  climes  that  snread, 
"Where  Nile  redundant  o'er  his  summer  bed, 
From  his  broad  bosom  life  and  verdure  flings, 
And  broods  o'er  Egypt  with  His  wat'ry  wings; 
If  with  advent'rous  oar,  and  ready  saii, 
The  dusky  people  drive  before  the  gale: 
Or  on  frail  floats  to  neighbouring  cities  ride, 
That  rise  and  flitter  o'er  the  ambient  tide. 

(Mason's  Works,  and  Memoirs  of  Gray,  p.  199,  200.) 
p  Murtadi.p.  164  — 1C7.   The  reader  will  not  easily  «redit  a  human 
sacrifice  under  the  christian  emperors,  or  a  miracle  of  the  successors 
of  Mahomet. 

q  Maillei,  Description  de  1'Egypte,  p.  22.  He  mentions  this  num- 
ber as  the  common  opinion  ;  and  adds,  that  the  generality  of  these 
villages  contain  two  or  three  thousand  persons,  and  that  many  of 
them  are  more  populous  than  our  larne  cities. 

r  Eutyrh.  Annal.  torn,  ii.  p.  303  311.  The  twenty  millions  are 
computed  from  the  following  data:  one-twelfth  of  mankind  above 
sixty,  one-third  below  sixteen,  the  proportion  of  men  to  women  as 
seventeen  to  sixteen.  ( Recherches  sur  la  population  de  la  France,  p. 
71.  72.)  The  president  Goguet  (Origine  des  Arts,  &c.  loin.  iii.  p. 26, 
Sec.)  bestows  twenty-seven  millions  on  ancient  Egypt,  because  the 
seventeen  hundred  companions  of  Sesostris  were  born  on  the  same  day. 

s  Elmacin,  Hist.  Saracen,  p. 218;  and  this  gross  lump  is  swallowed 
without  scruple  by  D'Herbelot,  (Bibliot.  Orient,  p.  1031  )  Arbuthnot, 
(Tables  of  ancient  Coins,  p.  262.)  and  lie  Guignes.  (Hist,  des  Huns, 
lorn.  iii.  p  135.)  They  might  allege  the  not  less  extravagant  libe- 
rality of  Appian  in  favour  of  the  Ptolemies  (in  prafat.)  of  seventy- 
f»ur  myriads,  740,000  talents,  an  annual  income  of  185,  or  near 
300,  millions  of  pounds  sterling,  according  as  we  reckon  by  the 
Egyptian  or  the  Alexandrian  talent.  (Bernard  de  Pouderibus  Anliq. 
p.  1*6.) 

t  See  the  measurement  of  D'Anville  (Mem.  sur  1'Egypte,  p.  23. 
&c.)  After  some  peevish  cavils,  M.  Pauw  (Recherches  sur  les  Egyp- 
tiens,  torn.  i.  p.  113.— 121.)  can  only  enlarge  his  reckoning  to  2250 
square  leagues. 

u  Renaudol,  Hist.  Patriarch.  Alexand.  p.  334,  who  calls  the  com- 
mon reading  or  version  of  Elmacin,  error  librarii.  His  own  emen- 
dation, of  4,300,000  pieces,  in  the  ninth  century,  maintains  a  proba- 
ble medium  between  the  3,000,0)0  which  the  Arabs  acquired  by  the 
conquest  of  Egypt,  (idem.  p.  lis.)  and  the  2,400,000  which  the  sultan 
of  Constantinople  levied  in  the  last  century.  (Pietro  della  Valle, 
torn.  i.  p.  352 ;  Thevenot,  part  i.  p.  824.)  Pauw  (Recherches,  torn, 
ii.  p.  365—373.)  gradually  raises  the  revenue  of  the  Pharaohs,  the 
Ptolemies,  and  the  Csesars,  from  six  to  fifteen  millions  of  German 
crowns. 

z  lhe  list  of  Schultens,  (Index  Geograph.  ad  calcem  Vil.Saladin. 
p.  5.)  contains  2396  places ;  that  of  D'Anville,  (Mem.  sur  1'Egypte,  p. 
•x9  )  f  om  the  divan  of  Cairo,  enumerates  2690. 


Africa. 
First  invasion 
by  Abdallah, 
A.  D.  647. 


though  not  incredible,  scope  of  the  population  of 

Egypt.'' 

IV.  The  conquest  of  Africa,  from  the 
Nile  to  the  Atlantic  ocean,1  was  first  at- 
tempted by  the  arms  of  the  caliph  Oth- 
man.  The  pious  design  was  approved 
by  the  companions  of  Mahomet  and  the  chiefs  of  the 
tribes;  and  twenty  thousand. Arabs  marched  from  Me- 
dina, with  the  gifts  and  the  blessing  of  the  comman- 
der of  the  faithful.  They  were  joined  in  the  camp  of 
Memphis  by  twenty  thousand  of  their  country  men  fand 
the  conduct  of  the  war  was  intrusted  to  Abdallah,1  the 
son  of  Said  and  the  foster-brother  of  the  caliph,  who 
had  lately  supplanted  the  conqueror  and  lieutenant  of 
Kgypt.  Yet  the  favour  of  the  prince,  and  the  merit  of 
his  favourite,  could  not  obliterate  the  guilt  of  his  apos- 
tasy. The  early  conversion  of  Abdallah,  and  his  skilful 
pen,  had  recommended  him  to  ihe  important  office  of 
transcribing  the  sheets  of  the  Koran:  he  betrayed  his 
trust,  corrupted  the  text,  derided  the  errors  which  he  had 
made,  and  fled  to  Mecca  to  escape  the  justice,  and  ex- 
pose the  ignorance,  of  the  apostle.  After  the  oonquest- 
of  Mecca,  he  ft  11  prostrate  at  the  feet  nf  Mahomet;  his 
tears,  and  the  entreaties  of  Othman,  extTted  a  reluc- 
tant pardon  ;  but  the  prophet  declared  that  lie  had  so 
long  hesitated,  to  allow  time  for  some  zealous  disciple 
to  avenge  his  injury  in  the  blood  of  the  apostate.  With 
apparent  fidelity  and  effective  merit,  he  served  the  re- 
ligion which  it  was  no  longer  his  interest  to  deseit: 
his  birth  and  talents  gave  him  an  honourable  rank 
among  the  Koreish;  and,  in  a  nation  of  cavalry,  Abdal- 
lah was  renowned  as  the  boldest  and  most  dexterous 
horseman  of  Arabia.  At  the  head  of  forty  thousand 
Moslems,  he  advanced  from  Egypt  into  the  unknown 
countries  cf  the  west.  The  sands  of  Barca  might  be 
impervious  to  a  Roman  legion  ;  but  the  Arabs  were  at- 
tended by  their  faithful  camels;  and  the  natives  of  the 
desert  beheld  without  terror  the  familiar  aspect  of  the 
soil  and  climate.  After  a  painful  march,  they  pitched 
their  tents  before  the  walls  of  Tripoli,11  a  maritime  city 
in  which  the  name,  the  wealth,  and  the  inhabitants,  of 
the  province  had  gradually  centred,  and  which  now 
maintains  the  third  rank  among  the  states  of  Barbary. 
A  reinforcement  of  Greeks  was  surprised  and  cut  in 
pieces  on  the  sea-shore  ;  but  the  fortifications  of  Tripo- 
li resisted  the  first  assaults;  and  the  Saracens  were 
tempted  by  the  approach  of  the  praefect  Gregory,0  to  re- 
linquish the  labours  of  the  siege  for  the  The  prsefect 
perils  and  the  hopes  of  a  dicisive  action.  Gregory  and  his 
if  his  standard  was  followed  by  one  hun- 


daughter. 


y  See  Maillet,  (Description  de  1'Egypte,  p.  28.)  who  seems  to  argue 
with  candour  and  judgment.  I  am  much  better  satisfied  with  the 
observations  than  with  the  reading  of  the  French  consul.  He  was 
ignorant  of  Greek  and  Latin  literature,  and  his  fancy  is  loo  much 
delighted  with  the  fictions  of  the  Arabs.  Their  best  knowledge  is 
collected  by  Abulf=da:  (Deicripl.  ."Kgypt.  Arab,  el  Lai.  a  Joh.  David 
Michaelis,  GoUingSB,  in  4to.  l776.)and  in  two  recent  voyages  into 
Egypt,  we  are  amused  by  Savary,  and  instructed  by  Volney.  I  wish 
the  letter  could  travel  over  the  globe. 

2  My  conquest  of  Africa  is  drawn  from  two  French  interpreters  of 
Arabic  literature.  Cardonne,  (Hist,  de  I'Afrique  et  de  I'Espasne  sous 
la  Domination  des  Arabes,  lorn.  i.  p.  S— 55.)  and  Otter,  (Hist,  de 
rAcodemi"  des  Inscriptions,  torn.  xxi.  p.  111—125.  and  136.)  They 
derive  their  principal  information  from  Novairi,  who  composed,  A.  D. 
1331,  an  Encyclopedia  in  more  than  twenty  volumes.  The  five 
general  parts  successively  treat  of.  1.  Physics ,  2.  Man  ;  3.  Animals; 
4.  Plants,  and  5.  History  :  and  the  African  affairs  are  discussed  in  the 
sixth  chapter  of  the  fifth  section  of  this  last  pan.  (Reiske  Prodidag- 
mata  ad  Hagji  Chalifa;  Tabulas,  p.  232—234.)  Among  the  o\An  his- 
torians who'are  quoted  by  Novairi  we  may  distinguish  the  original 
narrative  of  a  soldier  who  led  the  van  of  the  Moslems. 

a  See  the  history  of  Abdallah,  in  Abulfeda,  (Vit.  Mohammed,  p. 
109.)  and  Gagnier.  (Vie  de  Mahomet,  lorn.  iii.  p.  45 — 4S.) 

b  The  province  and  city  of  Tripoli  are  described  by  Leo  Afrieanus, 
(in  Navigatione  et  Viaggi  di  Ramusio.  torn.  i.  Venetia,  1550,  fol.  76. 
verso,)  and  Marmol.  (Description  de  l'Afrique,  lorn.  ii.  p.  562  )  The 
first  of  these  writers  was  a  Moor,  a  scholar,  and  a  traveller,  who 
composed  or  translated  his  African  geography  in  a  slate  of  captivity 
at  Rome,  where  he  had  assumed  the  name  and  religion  of  pope  Leo 
X.  In  a  similar  captivity  among  the  Moors,  the  Spaniard  Marmol, a 
soldier  of  Charles  V.  compiled  his  Description  of  Africa,  translated 
by  D'Ablancourt  into  French.  (Paris,  1667,3  vols,  in  4;o.)  Marmol 
had  read  and  seen,  but  he  is  destitute  of  the  curious  and  extensive 
observation  which  abounds  in  the  original  wort  of  Leo  the  African. 

c  Theophanes,  who  mentions  the  defeat  rather  than  the  death  of 
Gregory.  He  brands  the  praefect  with  the  name  of  T.f»..c, :  he  had 
probably  assumed  the  purple.  (Chronograph.  p.2fi5.) 
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dred  and  twenty  thousand  men,  the  regular  bands  of 
the  empire  must  have  been  lost  in  the  nuked  and  dis- 
orderly crowd  of  Africans  and  Moors,  who  formed  the 
strength,  or  rather  the  numbers,  of  his  host.  He  re- 
jected with  indignation  the  option  of  the  Koran  or  the 
tribute;  and  during  several  days,  the  two  armies  were 
fiercely  engaged  from  the  dawn  of  light  to  the  hour  of 
noon,  when  their  fatigue  and  the  excessive  heat  com- 
pelled them  to  seek  shelter  and  refreshment  in  their 
respective  camps.  The  daughter  of  Gregory,  a  maid 
of  incomparable  beauty  and  spirit,  is  said  to  have  fought 
by  his  side  :  from  her  earliest  youth  she  was  traim  d  to 
mount  on  horseback,  to  draw  the  bow,  and  to  wield  the 
scymitar ;  and  the  richness  of  her  arms  and  apparel  was 
conspicuous  in  the  foremost  ranks  of  the  battle.  Her 
hand,  with  a  hundred  thousand  pieces  of  gold,  was  of- 
fered for  the  head  of  the  Arabian  general,  and  the  youths 
of  Africa  were  excited  by  the  prospect  of  the  glorious 
prize.  At  the  pressing  solicitation  of  his  brethren, 
Abdallah  withdrew  his  person  from  the  field;  but  the 
Saracens  were  discouraged  by  the  retreat  of  their  leader, 
and  the  repetition  of  these  equal  or  unsuccessful  con- 
flicts. 

Victory  of  the  A  noble  Arabian,  who  afterwards  be- 
Arabs.  came  the  adversary  of  Ali,  and  the  faiher 
of  a  caliph,  had  signalized  his  valour  in  Egypt,  and 
Zoheird  was  the  first  who  planted  a  scaling-ladder 
against  the  walls  of  Babylon.  In  the  African  war  he 
was  detached  from  the  standard  of  Abdallah.  On  the 
news  of  the  battle.  Zoheir,  with  twelve  companions,  cut 
his  way  through  the  camp  of  the  Greeks,  and  pressed 
forwards,  without  tasting  either  food  or  repose,  to  par- 
take of  the  dangers  of  his  brethren.  He  cast  his  eyes 
round  the  field:  "Where,"  said  be,  "is  our  gene- 
rail"  "In  his  tent."  "Is  the  tent  a  station  for  the 
gener.il  of  the  Moslems'!"  Abdallah  represented  with 
a  blush  the.  importance  of  his  own  life,  and  the  tempta- 
tion that  was  held  forth  by  the  Roman  prajfect.  "Re- 
tort," said  Zoheir,  "on  the  infidels  their  ungenerous 
attempt.  Proclaim  through  the  ranks,  that  the  head 
of  Gregory  shall  be  repaid  with  his  captive  daughter, 
and  the  equal  sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  pieces  of 
gold."  To  the  courage  and  discretion  of  Zobeir  the 
lieutenant  of  the  caliph  intrusted  the  execution  of  his 
own  stratagem,  which  inclined  the  long-disputed  bal- 
ance in  favour  of  the  Saracens.  Supplying  by  activity 
and  artifice  the  deficiency  of  numbers,  a  part  of  their 
forces  lay  concealed  in  their  tents,  while  the  remain- 
der prolonged  an  irregular  skirmish  with  the  enemy, 
til  1  the  sun  was  high  in  the  heavens.  On  both  sides 
they  retired  with  fainting  steps  :  their  horses  were  un- 
bridled, their  armour  was  laid  aside,  and  the  hostile 
nations  prepared,  or  seemed  to  prepare,  for  the  refresh- 
ment of  the  evening,  and  the  encounter  of  the  ensuing 
day.  On  a  sudden  the  charge  was  sounded  :  the  Ara- 
bian camp  poured  forth  a  swarm  of  fresh  and  intrepid 
warriors  ;  and  the  long  line  of  the  Greeks  and  Africans 
Was  surprised,  assaulted,  overturned,  by  new  squad- 
rons of  the  faithful,  who,  to  the  eye  of  fanaticism, 
might  appear  as  a  band  of  angels  descending  from  the 
sky.  The  prajfect  bimsplfwas  slain  by  the  hand  of 
Zobeir:  hi*  daughter,  who  sought  revenge  and  death, 
was  surrounded  and  made  prisoner;  and  the  fugitives 
involved  in  their  disaster  the  town  of  Sufetula,  to  which 
they  escaped  from  the  sahres  and  lances  of  the  Arabs. 
Sufetula  was  built  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  to  the 
south  of  Carthage  :  a  gentle  declivity  is  watered  by  a 
running  stream,  and  shaded  by  a  grove  of  juniper  trees ; 
and,  in  the  ruins  of  a  triumphal  arch,  a  portico,  and  three 
temples  of  the  Corinthian  order,  curiosity  may  yet  ad- 
mire the  magnificence  of  the  Romans. e  After  the  fall 
of  this  opulent  city,  the  provincials  and  barbarians  im- 
plored on  all  sides  the  mercy  of  the  conqueror.  His 


vanity  or  his  zeal  might  he  flattered  by  offers  of  tribute 
or  professions  of  faith  :  hut  his  losses,  his  fatigues,  and 

[  the  progress  of  an  epidemical  disease,  prevented  a  so- 
lid establishment ;  and  the  Saracens,  aftt-r  a  campaign 
of  fifienn  months,  retreated  to  the  confines  <f  Egypt, 
with  the  captives  and  the  wealth  of  their  African  expe- 

idition.  The  caliph's  fifth  was  granted  to  a  favourite, 
on  the  nominal  payment  of  five  hundred  thousand  pieces 

I  of  gold  ;f  but  the  state  was  doubly  injured  by  this  fal- 

i  lacious  transaction,  if  each  foot-soldier  had  shared  one 
thousand,  and  each  horsi  man  three  thousand,  pieces, 
in  the  real  division  of  the  plunder.    The  author  of  the 

j  death  of  Gregory  was  expected  to  have  claimed  the 
most  precious  reward  of  the  victory  :  from  his  silence 
it  might  be  presumed  that  he  had  fallen  in  the  battle, 
till  the  tears  and  exclamations  of  the  prasfect's  daugh- 
ter at  the  sight  of  Zobeir  revealed  the  valour  and  mo- 
desty ff  that  gallant  soldier.    The  unfortunate  virgin 

I  was  offered,  and  almost  rejected  as  a  slave,  by  her  fa- 

'  titer's  murderer,  who  coolly  declared  that  his  suord 
was  conse  crated  to  the  service  of  religion  ;  and  that  he 
laboured  for  a  recom  pence  far  above  the  charms  of  mor- 
tal beauty,  or  the  riches  of  this  transitory  life.  A  re- 
ward congenial  to  his  temper,  was  the  honourable  com- 
mission of  announcing  to  the  caliph  Othman  the  suc- 
cess of  his  arms.  The  companions,  the  chiefs,  and 
the  people,  were  assembled  in  the  mosch  of  Medina, 
to  hear  the  interesting  narrative  of  Zobeir;  and,  as  the 
orator  forgot  nothing  except  the  merit  of  his  own  coun- 
sels and  actions,  the  name  of  Abdallah  was  joined  by 
the  Arabians  with  the  heroic  names  of  Caled  and 
Amrou. « 

The  western  conquests  of  the  Saracens 
were  suspended  near  twenty  years,  till 
their  dissensions  were  composed  by  the 
establishment  of  the  house  of  Ommiyah  ; 
and  the  caliph  Moawiyah  was  inviied  by  the,  cries  of 
the  Africans  themselves.  The  successors  of  Heraclius 
had  been  informed  of  the  tribute  which  they  had  been 
compelled  to  stipulate  with  the  Arabs;  but  instead  of 
being  moved  to  pity  and  relieve  their  distresses,  they 
imposed,  as  an  equivalent  or  a  fine,  a  second  tribute  of 
a  similar  amount.  The  ears  of  the  Byzantine  minis- 
ters were  shut  against  ihe  complaints  of  their  poverty 
and  ruin;  their  despair  was  reduced  to  prefer  the  do- 
minion of  a  single  master;  and  the  extortions  of  the 
patriarch  of  Carthage,  who  was  invested  with  civil  and 
military  power,  provoked  the  sectaries,  and  even  the 
catholics,  of  the  Roman  province  to  abjure  the  religion 
as  well  as  the  authority  of  their  tyrants.  The  first  lieu- 
tenant of  Moawiyah  acquired  a  just  renown,  subdued 
an  important  ciiy,  defeated  an  army  of  .thirty  thousand 
Greeks,  swept  away  fourscore  thousand  captives,  and 
enriched  with  their  spoils  the  bold  adventurers  of 
Syria  and  Egypt.11  But  the  title  of  conqueror  of  Afri- 
ca is  more  justly  due  to  his  successor  Akhah.  He 
marched  from  Damascus  at  the  head  of  ten  thousand  of 
the  bravest  Arabs;  and  the  genuine  force  of  ihe  Mos- 
lems was  enlarged  by  the  doubtful  aid  and  conversion 
of  many  thousand  barbarians.  It  would  be  difficult, 
nor  is  it  necessary,  to  trace  the  accurate  line  of  the  pro- 
gress of  Akhah.  The  interior  regions  have  been  peo- 
pled by  the  Orientals  with  fictitious  armies  and  imagi- 
nary citadels.  In  the  warlike  province  of  Zah,  or  Nu- 
midia,  fourscore  thousand  of  the  natives  might  assem- 


d  See  ill  Ockley,  (Hist,  of  the  Saracens,  vol,  ii.  p.  45.)  the  dpalh 
of  Zobeir,  which  was  honoured  with  the  tears  of  Ali,  against  whom 
he  had  rebelled.  His  valour  at  the  siege  of  Babylon,  if  indeed  it  be 
the  same  person,  is  mentioned  by  Kutychius.  (Annal.  torn.  ii.  p.  308. 

•  Shaw's  Travels,  p.  118,  110. 


Prognss  of  the 
Saracei  s  in  Af- 


rica 
A.  D.  665- 


689. 


f  Ulimica  emptio,  says  Abulfeda,  erat  hEec.  et  mira  donatio;  nuan- 
doquidem  Othman,  ejus  nomine  nummos  ex  serario  prius  ablaios 
aerario  prseslabat.  (Annal.  Moslem,  p.  78.)  Elmaiin  (in  his  cloudy 
version,  p.  39.)  seems  to  report  the  same  job.  When  the  Arabs 
besieged  the  palace  of  Othman,  it  stood  high  in  their  catalogue  of 
grievances. 

vu.  Tftyoeiu,  tOutov  Tfijre-jfr*  x*i  tc-.(  truv  auTx  ii  I  ivcuri,  xxt  pOf%M> 

ratvTs;  (ifi»i  A»(«iv  •  jr.-.-< •  ia-.    Theophnn.  Chronograph, 

p.  28j.  edit.  Paris.    His  chronology  is  loose  and  inaccurate. 

h  Theophanes  (in  Chronograph,  p. 293.)  inserts  the  vague  rumours 
that  might  reach  Constantinople,  of  the  western  conquesis  of  the 
Arabs;  and  I  learn  from  Paul  Warnefrid,  deacon  of  Aquileia,  (de 
Geslis  Langobard.  1.  v.  c.  13.)  that  at  this  time  Ihey  sent  a  fleet  from 
Alexandria  into  the  Sicilian  and  African  seas. 
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ble  in  arms;  but  the  number  of  three  hundred  and  sixty 
towns  is  incompatible  with  the  ignorance  or  decay  of 
husbandry  ;'  and  a  circumference  of  three  leagues  will 
not  be  justified  by  the  ruins  of  Erbe  or  Lambesa,  the 
ancient  metropolis  of  that  inland  country.  As  we  ap- 
proach the  sea-coast,  the  well-known  cities  of  Bugiak 
and  Tangier1  define  the  more  certain  limits  of  the  Sar- 
acen victories.  A  remnant  of  trade  still  adheres  to  the 
commodious  harbonrof  Bugia,  which,  in  a  more  prosper- 
ous age,  is  said  to  have  contained  about  twenty  thou- 
sand houses;  and  the  plenty  of  iron  which  is  dug  from 
the  adjacent  mountains  might  have  supplied  a  braver 
people  with  the  instruments  of  defence.  The  remote 
position  and  venerable  antiquity  of  Tintrj,  or  Tangier, 
have  been  decorated  by  the  Greek  and  Arabian  fables; 
but  the  figurative  expressions  of  the  latter,  that  the  walls 
were  constructed  of  brass,  and  that  the  roofs  were  co- 
vered with  gold  and  silver,  may  be  interpreted  as  the 
emblems  of  strength  and  opulence.  The  province  of 
Mauritania  Tingitana,""  which  assumed  the  name  of  the 
capital,  had  been  imperfectly  discovered  and  settled  by 
the  Romans  ;  the  five  colonies  were  confined  to  a  nar- 
row pale,  and  the  more  southern  parts  were  seldom  ex- 
plored except  by  the  agents  of  luxury,  who  searched 
the  forests  for  ivory  and  the  citron-wood,"  and  the  shores 
of  the  ocean  for  the  purple  shell-fish.  The  fearless  Ak- 
bah  plunged  into  the  heart  of  the  country,  traversed 
the  wilderness  in  which  his  successors  erected  the 
splendid  capitals  of  Fez  and  Morocco,0  and  at  length 
penetrated  to  the  verge  of  the  Atlantic  and  the  great  de- 
sert. The  river  Sus  descends  from  the  western  sides 
of  Mount  Atlas,  fertilizes,  like  the  Nile,  the  adjacent 
soil,  and  falls  into  the  sea  at  a  moderate  distance  from 
the  Canary,  or  Fortunate,  islands.  Its  banks  were  in- 
habited by  the  last  of  the  Moors,  a  race  of  savag*  s, 
without  laws,  or  discipline,  or  religion:  they  were  as- 
tonished by  the  strange  and  irresistible  terrors  of  the 
orientil  arms;  and  as  they  possessed  neither  gold  nor 
silver,  the  richest  spoil  was  the  heauty  of  the  female 
captives,  some  of  whom  were  afterwards  sold  for  a 
thousand  pieces  of  gold.  The  career,  though  lift  the 
zeal,  of Akhah  was  checked  by  the  prospect  of  a  bound- 
less ocean.  He  spurred  his  horse  into  the  waves,  and 
raising  his  eyes  to  heaven,  exclaimed  with  the  tone  of 
a  fanatic.  "  Great  God  !  if  my  course  were  not  stopped 
by  this  sea,  I  would  still  go  on,  to  the  unknown  king- 
doms of  th°  west,  preaching  the  unity  of  thy  holy  nam  •, 
and  putting  to  the  sword  the  rehellious  nations  who  wor- 
ship any  other  gods  than  thee. "p    Yet  this  Mahome- 

i  See  Novairi,  (apud  Oner,  p.  118.)  Leo  Africanns,  (fol  81  verso.) 
who  reckons  only  cinque  cilia  e  infinite  casal;  Marmol,  (Des- 
cription de  l'Afrique,  torn.  iii.  p.  33.)  and  Shaw,  (Travels,  p.  57. 
C5-B8.) 

k  Leu  African,  fill.  58.  verso,  59.  recto.  Marmol.  ton),  ii.  p.  415. 
Shaw,  p.  43. 

1  Leo  African  f  d.  52.    Marmol,  torn.  ii.  p.  228. 

m  Regio  tenonitis,  ei  vix  quicqtiam  illnslre  sortila,  parvis  oppidis 
habiiatur,  parva  flumina  emittil, solo quam  viris  melior  ei  sesnitie 
gentis  obscura.  Pompnnins  Mela,  i.  5.  iii.  10.  Mela  deserves  the 
more  credit,  since  his  own  Phoenician  ancestors  had  migrated  from 
Tingitana  to  Spain.  (See,  in  ii.  6.  a  passape  of  that  geographer  so 
cruelly  tortured  by  Salmasius,  Isaac  Vossius,  and  the  most  virulent 
of  critics,  James  (ironovius.)  He  lived  ai  the  lime  of  the  final  re- 
duction of  that  country  by  the  emperor  Claudius;  yet  almost  th  rty 
years  afterwards,  Pliny  (Hist.  Nat.  v.  i.  complains  of  his  authors, 
loo  tazy  to  inquire,  too  proud  to  confess,  their  ignorance  of  that  wild 
and  remote  province, 

n  The  f  lolish  fashion  of  this  citron-wood  prevailed  at  Rome  among 
the  men,  as  much  as  the  laste  fir  pearls  anions  the  women,  A  round 
board  or  table,  four  or  five  feet  in  diameter,  s  dd  for  the  price  of  an 
estate,  (latifundii  laxatione.)  ei  ?hl.  ten,  or  twelve  thousand  pounds 
sterling.  (PI i n  Hist.  Nalur.  xiii.  20.)  I  conceive  that  I  must  not 
conf  mnd  the  tree  citrus,  with  lhal  of  the  fruit  citrum.  But  I  am 
not  botanist  enoush  to  define  the  firmer  (it  is  like  the  wild  cypress) 
by  ihe.  vulgar  or  Linnxan  name;  nor  will  I  decide  whether  the 
citrum  be  the  oraege  or  the  lemon.  Salmasius  appears  to  exhaust 
Ihe  subject,  but  he  too  often  involves  himself  in  the  web  of  his  disor- 
derly erudition.  (Plini  in.  Exercitat.  torn.  ii.  p.  G6G,  &c.) 

o  Leo  African,  f  d.  1G.  verso.  Marmol,  loin.  ii.  p.  28.  This  pro 
vince,  the  first  scene  of  the  exploits  and  greatness  of  the  cheri/s,  is 
often  mentioned  in  ihe  curious  history  of  lhal  dynasty  at  ihe  end  of 
the  third  volume  of  Marmol,  Description  de  l'Afri  iue.  The  third 
vol.  of  the  Recherches  Hieloriiiues  sur  Ips  Maures  (latPly  published 
at  Paris)  illustrates  the  history  and  geography  of  ihe  kingdoms  of  Pez 
and  Morocco. 

p  Otter  (p.  119.)  has  given  the  strong  lone  of  fanaticism  to  this  ex- 
clamation, which  Cardonne  (p.  37  )  has  softened  to  a  pious  wish  of 


tan  Alexander,  who  sighed  for  new  worlds,  was  una- 
ble to  preserve  his  recent  conquests.  By  the  univer- 
sal defection  of  the  Greeks  and  Africans,  he  was  recal- 
led from  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  and  the  surround- 
ing multitudes  left  him  only  the  resource  of  an  honour- 
able death.  The  last  scene  was  dignified  by  an  ex- 
ample of  national  virtue.  An  ambitious  chief,  who  had 
disputed  the  command  and  failed  in  the  attempt,  was 
led  about  as  a  prisoner  in  the  camp  of  the  Arabian  ge- 
neral. The  insurgents  had  trusted  to  his  discontent  and 
revenge;  he  disdained  their  offers  and  revealed  their 
designs.  In  the  hour  of  danger,  the  grateful  Akbah 
unlocked  his  fetters,  and  advised  him  to  retire;  he  chose 
to  die  under  the  banner  of  his  rival.  Embracing  as 
friends  and  martyrs,  they  unsheathed  their  scymitars, 
broke  their  scabbards,  and  maintained  an  obstinate 
combat,  till  they  fell  by  each  other's  side  on  the  last 
of  their  slaughtered  countrymen.  The  third  general  or 
governor  of  Afiiea,  Ztiheir,  avenged  and  encountered 
the  fate  of  his  predecessor.  He  vanquished  the  natives 
in  many  hattles  :  he  was  overthrown  by  a  powerful  ar- 
my, which  Constantinople  had  sent  to  the  relief  of  Car- 
thage. 

It  had  been  the  frequent  practice  of  the  Foundation  of 
Moorish  tribes  to  join  the  invaders,  to  Caiman, 
share  the  plunder,  to  profess  the  faith,  A-  D-  67u~ 675- 
and  to  revolt  to  their  savage  state  of  independence  and 
idolatry,  on  the  first  retreat  or  misfortune  of  the  Mos- 
lems. The  prudence  of  Akbah  had  proposed  to  found  an 
Arahian  colony  in  the  heart  of  Africa;  a  citadel  that 
might  curb  the  levity  of  the  barbarians,  a  place  of  refuge 
to  secure  against  the  accidents  of  war,  the  wealth  and  the 
families  of  the  Saracens.  YV  ith  this  view,  and  under  the 
modest  title  of  ihe  station  of  a  caravan,  he  planted  this 
colony  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  the  Hegira.  In  its  pre- 
sent decay,  Caiman'  still  holds  the  second  rank  in  the 
kingdom  of  Tunis  from  which  it  is  distant  about  fifty 
miles  to  the  south  :r  its  inland  situation,  twelve  miles 
westward  of  the  sea,  has  protected  the  city  from  the 
Greek  and  Sicilian  fleets.  When  the  wild  beasts  and 
serpents  were  extirpated,  when  the  forest,  or  rather 
wilderness,  was  cleared,  the  vpstiges  of  a  Roman  town 
were  discovered  in  a  sandy  plain:  the  vegetable  food 
of  Cairoan  is  brought  from  afar;  and  the  scarcity  of 
springs  constrains  the  inhabitants  to  collect  in  cisterns 
and  reservoirs  a  precarious  supply  of  rain-water.  These 
obstacles  were  suhdued  by  the  industry  of  Akhah  ;  he 
traced  a  circumference  of  three  thousand  and  six  hun- 
dred paces,  which  he  encompassed  with  a  brick  wall; 
in  the  space  of  five  years,  the  governor's  palace  was 
surrounded  with  a  sufficient  number  of  private  habita- 
tions ;  a  spacious  mosch  was  supported  by  five  hun- 
dred columns  of  granite,  porphyry,  and  Numidian  mar- 
ble :  and  Cairoan  became  the  seat  of  learning  as  well 
as  of  empire.  But  these  were  the  glories  of  a  later 
age  ;  the  new  colony  was  shaken  by  the  successive  de- 
feats of  Akbah  and  Ztiheir,  and  the  western  expeditions 
were  again  interrupted  by  the  civil  discord  of  the  Ara- 
bian monarchy.  The  son  of  the  valiant  Zobeir  main- 
tained a  war  of  twelve  years,  a  siege  of  seven  months 
against  the  house  of  Ommiyah.  Abdallah  was  said  to 
unite  the  fierceness  of  the  lion  with  the  subtilty  of  the 
fox  ;  but  if  he  inherited  the  courage,  he  was  devoid  of 
the  generosity,  of  his  father." 

preaching  the  Koran.  Yet  they  had  both  the  same  text  of  Novairi 
before  thejr  eyes. 

q  The  foundation  of  Cairoan  is  mentioned  byOckley;  (Hist,  of  the 
Saracens,  vol.  ii.  p.  129,  130.)  and  the  situation,  mosch,  &c.  of  ihe 
city  are  described  by  Leo  Africanus,  (ful.75.)  Marmol,  (torn.  ii.  p.  532.) 
and  Shaw,  (p.  115.) 

r  A  portentous,  though  frequent,  mistake  has  been  ihe  confound- 
ing, from  a  slight  similitude  of  name,  the  Cyrene  of  the  Greeks,  and 
Ihe  Cairoan  of  the  Arabs,  two  cilies  which  are  separated  by  an  in- 
terval of  a  thousand  miles  alons  Ihe  sea-coast.  The  creal  ThuanOI 
has  not  escaped  this  fault,  the  less  excusable  as  it  is  connected  with 
a  formal  and  elaborate  description  of  Africa,  (Historiar.  1.  vii.  c.  2.  in 
loin;  i.  p.  240.  edit.  Buckley.) 

j  Besides  the  Arabic  chronicles  of  Abulfeda,  Elmacin,  and  Ab'il- 
pharagius,  under  the  seventy-ihtrd  year  of  the  Hesira,  we  may  con- 
sult D'Herbelot,  (Bibliot.  Orient,  p.  7.)  and  Ocklev,  (Hist,  of  ilie 
Saracens,  vol.  ii.  p.  339  -319.)    The  latter  has  given  the  last  and 
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Conquest  of  '^he  return  of  domestic  peace  allowed 
Carihage,  the  caliph  Abdilmalek  lo  resume  the 
A.  D  692— B9S.  conqiicsi  of  Africa;  the  standard  wasde- 
liv  red  to  Hassan  governor  of  Egypt,  and  the  revenue 
of  that  kingdom,  with  an  army  of  forty  thousand  men, 
was  consecrated  to  the  important  service.  In  the  vi- 
cissitudes of  war,  the  interior  provinces  had  been  al- 
ternately w  on  and  lost  hy  the  Saracens.  But  the  sea- 
coast  still  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Greeks;  the 
predi  cessors  of  Hassan  had  respected  the  name  and 
fortifications  of  Carthage;  and  the  number  of  its  de- 
fenders was  recruited  by  the  fugitives  of  Cahes  and 
Tripoli.  The  arms  of  Hassan  vt  ere  bolder  and  more 
fortunate:  he  reduced  and  pillaged  the  metropolis  of 
Africa;  and  the  mention  of  selling-ladders  may  justify 
the  suspicion  that  he  anticipated,  by  a  sudden  assault, 
the  more  tedious  operation  of  a  regular  siege.  But  the 
joy  of  the  conquerors  was  soon  disturbed  by  the  ap- 
p'  arance  of  the  christian  succours.  The  prajfect  and 
pat.ician  John,  a  general  of  experience  and  renown, 
embarked  at  Constantinople  the  forces  of  the  eastern 
empire they  were  joined  hy  the  ships  and  soldiers 
of  Sicily,  and  a  powerful  reinforcement  of  Goths0  was 
obtained  tr  m  1  he  fears  and  religion  of  the  Spanish  mo- 
narch. The  weight  of  ihe  confederate  navy  broke  the 
chain  that  guarded  the  entrance  of  the  harbour;  the 
Ar.ibs  retired  to  Caiman,  or  Tripoli ;  the  christians  lan- 
ded ;  the  citizens  hailed  the  ensign  of  the  cross,  and  ihe 
winter  was  i  lly  wasted  in  the  dream  of  victory  or  de- 
liverance. Rut  Africa  was  irrecoverably  lost :  ihe  zeal 
and  resentment  of  the  commander  <f  the  faithful1  pre- 
pared in  the  ensuing  spring'  a  more  numerous  arma- 
ment bv  sea  and  land  ;  and  the  patrician  in  his  turn  was 
compelled  to  evacuate  the  post  and  fonificaiions  of 
Carihage.  A  second  battle  was  fought  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Lltica  :  tiie  Greeks  and  Geths  were  again 
defeated  .  and  their  timid  embarkation  saved  them  from 
the  sword  of  Hassan,  v\  ho  had  invested  the  slight  and 
insufficient  rampart  of  their  camp.  Whatever  yet  re- 
mained of  Carthage,  whs  delivered  to  the  fl  imes,  and 
the  colony  of  Dido>  and  Ceesar  lay  desolate  above  two 
hundred  \ears,  till  a  part,  perhaps  a  twentieth,  of  the 
old  circumference  was  repeopled  hy  the  first  of  the  Fa- 
timite  caliphs.  In  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, the  second  capital  of  the  west  was  represented 
by  a  mosch,  a  college  without  students,  twenty-five  or 
thirty  shops,  and  the  huts  of  five  hundred  peasants, 
who,  in  their  abject  poverty,  displayed  the  arrogance 
of  lb  -  punic  senators.  Even  that  paltry  village  was 
swept  away  by  the  Spaniards  whom  Charles  the  fifth 
had  stationed  in  the  fortress  of  the  Goletta.  The  ruins 
of  Carthage  have  perished ;  and  the  place  might  be 


palhetic,dialogue  between  Abdallah  and  his  mother:  hm  he  has  for- 
got a  physical  effect  of  her  grief  for  his  death,  ihe  return,  at  the  age 
of  ninety,  and  fatal  consequences,  of  her  menses. 

t  Atil'Ilt:  ....  XTTXVtX  rx'V  [XXiXr.  if.'  —  t.lTt  7r\0  Ift  X ,  X  T?y  0  V 
Tt  fw'  luXlM'tV  TOv  ITxTfOt.OV    tftTlngSV    T'tlV    ST  '  1  i  (Jt  I  n  V    rt  p  0     i  I  f  I  - 

r*itiree  ^e'=  Xxfxnftv-i  xxtx  r»»  Xm-**,*i>«  icer.iiiii'.  Nicephnri 
Constant  inop  ititani  Breviar.  p.  29  The  patriarch  of  Constantino- 
ple, with  Theophanes,  (Chronograph,  o.  309  )  have  slightly  men- 
tioned this  last  attempt  f  >r  the  relipf  of  Africa.  Pa?i  (Critica,  torn, 
iii.  p.  129.  141.)  has  nicely  ascertained  the  chronology  hy  a  strict 
comparison  of  the  Arabic  and  Byzantine  historians,  who  often  disa- 
gree b  ith  in  time  anil  fact.    See  likewise  a  note  .if  Otter,  (u.  121.) 

u  Doves'ertno  ridntti  i  nobili  Romani  e  i  Gotli;  and  afterwards, 
1  Romani  suggirono  e  i  Gotli,  lasciarono  Cartnagine.  (Leo  African, 
f  >t.  72.  recto.)  I  know  n<it  from  what  Arabic  writer  the  African  de- 
rived his  Goths;  bnt  the  fact,  though  new,  is  si  interesting  and  so 
probable,  that  I  will  accept  it  on  the  slightest  authority. 

x  This  commander  is  styled  by  Nicephorus  B**-iAfwi  Evfvxni  ,  a 

value  though  not  improper  definition  of  the  caliph.  Theophanes 
introduces  ihe  strange  appellation  of  I  l^o <  '^u«i-.'.'. ,  which  his  in- 
terpreter Goar  explains  by  Vizir  Azem.  They  may  approach  the 
truth,  in  assigning  the  active  part  to  the  minister,  rather  than  the 
prince;  but  th°y  firget  that  the  Ominiades  had  only  a  kuleb,  or  se- 
cretary', and  that  the  ..ffive  of  Vizir  was  not  revived  or  instituted  till 
the  I32d  year  of  the  Hegira.  (D'Hprbeloi.  p.  912.) 

y  According  to  S  .linns.  (1.  27.  p.  36,  edit.  Salinas.)  the  Carihage  of 
Dido  stood  either  C77or  737  years  ;  a  various  readi  g,  which  proceeds 
from  ihe  difference  of  MSS.  or  editions.  (Salinas.  Plin.  Exercit;  lorn, 
i.  p.  228.)  The  former  of  these  accounts,  which  eives  32:3  years  be- 
fore Christ,  is  more  consistent  with  the  well-weighed  testimony  of 
Vellios  Paterculus;  but  the  latter  is  preferred  by  our  chrotiologisis 
(Marsham,  Canon.  Chroii.  p.  398.)  as  more  agreeable  to  the  Hebrew 
and  Tynan  annals. 
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unknown  if  some  broken  arches  of  an  aqueduct  did  not 
guide  the  footsteps  of  the  inquisitive  traveller.  * 

The  Greeks  were  expell  d,  hut  the  Fjnal  conquest 
Arabians  were  fln1  yet  masters  of  the  of  Africa, 
country.  In  the  interior  provinces  the  A.  D.  698—709. 
Moors  or  Berbers,*  so  feeble  under  the  first  Caesars,  ro 
formidable  to  the  Byzantine  princes,  maintained  a  dis- 
orderly resistance  to  the  religion  and  power  of  the  suc- 
cessors of  Mahomet.  Under  the  standard  of  their 
qm  en  Cabina  the  independent  tribes  acquired  some 
degree  of  union  and  discipline  ;  and  as  the  Moors  respec- 
ted in  their  females  the  character  of  a  prophetess,  they 
attacked  the  invaders,  with  an  enthusiasm  similar  to 
their  own.  The  veteian  bands  of  Hassan  were  ii.ade- 
quaie  to  ihe  defence  of  Africa:  the  conquests  of  an  .<ge 
were  lost  in  a  single  day  ;  and  the  Arabian  chief,  over- 
whelmed by  the  torrent,  n  tired  to  ihe  confines  of  Egypt, 
and  expected,  five  .years,  the  promised  succours  of  the 
caliph.  After  the  retreat  of  the  Saracens,  the  victo- 
rious prophetess  assembled  the  Moorish  chiefs,  and 
recommended  a  measure  of  strange  and  savage  policy. 
■'Our  cities,  said  she,  "and  the  gold  and  silver  which 
they  contain,  perpemally  attract  the  arms  of  the  Arabs. 
These  vile  metals  are  not  ihe  objects  of  our  ambition ;  we 
content  ourselves  w  iih  the  simple  productions  if  the 
earih.  Let  us  destroy  these  cities  ;  let  us  bury  in  iheir 
ruins  those  pernicious  treasures;  and  when  the  avarice 
of  our  f  ps  shall  be  destitute- of  temptation,  perhaps 
they  will  cease  to  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  a  warlike 
people."  The  proposal  was  accepted  with  unanimous 
applause.  From  Tangier  to  Tripoli  the  buildings,  or 
at  least  the  fortifications,  were  demolished,  the  fruit- 
trees  were  cut  down,  the  means  of  subsistence  were 
extirpated,  a  fertile  and  populous  garden  was  changed 
into  a  desert,  and  the  historians  of  a  more  recent  peri- 
od could  discern  the  frequent  traces  of  the  prosperity 
and  devastation  of  their  ancestors.  Such  is  the  tale 
of  the  modern  Arabians.  Yet  I  strongly  suspect  that 
their  ignorance  of  antiquity,  the  love  of  the  marvellous, 
and  the  fashion  of  extolling  the  philosophy  of  barba- 
rians, has  induced  them  to  describe,  as  one  voluntary 
act,  the  calamities  of  three  hundred  years  since  the  first 
fury  of  the  Donaiisis  and  Vandals.  In  the  progress 
of  the  revolt  Cahina  had  most  probably  contributed 
her  share  of  destruction  ;  and  the  alarm  of  univeisal 
ruin  might  terrify  and  alienate  the  cities  '.hat  had  reluc- 
tantly yielded  to  her  unworthy  yoke.  They  no  lon- 
ger hoped,  perhaps  they  no  longer  wished,  the  return 
of  their  Bvzantine  sovereigns:  their  present  servitude 
was  not  alleviated  by  the  benefits  of  orderand  justice* 
and  the  most  zealous  calbolic  must  prefer  the  imper- 
fect truths  of  the  Koran  to  the  blind  and  rude  idolatry 
of  the  Moors.  The  general  of  the  Saracens  was  again 
received  as  the  saviour  of  the  province;  the  friends  of 
civil  society  conspired  against  the  savages  of  the  land; 
and  the  royal  prophetess  was  slain  in  the  first  battle 
which  overturned  the  baseless  fabric  of  her  supersti- 
tion and  empire.  The  same  spirit  revived  under  the 
successor  of  Hassan  :  it  was  finally  quelled  by  the  ac- 
tivity of  Musa  and  his  two  sons;  but  the  number  of 
the  rebels  may  be  presumed  from  that  of  three  hun- 
dred thousand  captives;  sixty  thousand  of  whom,  the 


z  Leo  African,  fol.  71.  verso;  72.  recto.  Marmol,  torn.  ii.  p.  445— 
447.    Shaw,  p.  80.  , 

a  The  history  of  the  word  Barbar  may-  be  classed  under  four 
periods.  1.  In  the  time  of  Homer,  when  the  Greeks  and  Asiatics 
might  probably  use  a  common  idiom,  the  imitative  sound  of  barbar 
was  applied  to  the  ruder  tribes,  whose  pronunciation  was  most  harsh, 
whose  grammar  was  most  defective.  K.f.-:  Bx« £»r-0«roi.  (Iliad,  ii. 
Sii7.  with  the  Oxford  scholiast,  Clarke's  Annotations,  and  Henry 
Stephen's  Greek  Thesaurus,  torn.  i.  p.  720.)  2.  From  the  time,  at 
least,  of  Herodotus,  it  was  extended  to  all  the  nations  who  were 
strangers  lo  the  language  and  manners  of  the  Greeks.  3.  In  the  age 
of  Plautus,  the  Romans'submitled  to  the  insult,  (Pompeius  Festus,  1. 
ii.  p.  43.  edit.  Dacier,)  and  freely  gave  ihemselves-thP  name  of  bar- 
barians. They  insensibly  claimed  an  exemption  for  Italy,  and  her 
subject  provinces;  and  at  length  removed  the  disgraceful  appel!»« 
tiou  to  the  savage  or  hostile  nations  beyond  the  pale  of  the  empire. 
4.  In  every  sense,  it  was  due  lo  the  Moors:  the  familiar  word  was 
borrowed  from  the  Latin  provincials  by  the  Arabian  conquerors,  and 
has  justly  settled  as  a  local  denomination  (Barbary)  along  the  north- 
ern coast  of  Africa. 
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caliph's  fifth,  were  sold  for  the  profit  of  the  public  trea- 
sury. Thirty  thousand  of  the  barbarian  youth  were 
enlisted  in  the  troops;  and  the  pious  labours  of  Musa, 
to  inculcate  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  the  K"ran, 
accustomed  the.  Africans  to  obey  the  apostle  of  God 
and  the  commander  of  the  faithful.  In  their  climate 
and  government,  their  diet  and  habitation,  the  wander- 
ing Monrs  resem*>'ed  the  Bedoweens  of  the  desert. 
Adoption  of  the  With  the  religion,  they  were  proud  to 
Moors,  adopt  the  language,  name,  and  origin  of 
Arabs:  the  blood  of  the  strangers  and  natives  was 
insensibly  mingled  ;  and  from  the  Euphrates  to  the 
Atlantic  the  same  nation  might  seem  to  be  diffused 
over  the  sandy  plains  of  Asia  and  Africa.  Yet  I  will 
not  deny  that  fifty  thousand  tents  of  pure  Arabians 
might  be  transported  over  the  Nile,  and  scattered 
through  the  Libyan  desert ;  and  I  am  not  ignorant  that 
fire  of  the  Moorish  tribes  still  retain  their  barbarous 
idiom,  with  the  appellation  and  character  of  while  Afri- 
cans. b 

Spain.  First        V.  In  the  progress  of  conquest  from 
lempuiioiisand   the  north  an(^  south.  the  Goths  and  the 
desiens  of  the   ~,  . 
Arabs,  Saracens  encountered  each  other  on  the 

A.  D.709.  confines  of  Europe  and  Africa.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  latter,  the  difference  of  religion  is  a  rea- 
sonable ground  of  enmity  and  warfare.0  As  early  as 
the  time  of  Othmand  their  piratical  squadrons  had  rav- 
aged the  coasts  of  Andalusia  ;e  nor  had  they  forgotten 
the  relief  of  Carthage  by  the  Gothic  succours.  In  that 
age,  as  well  as  in  the  present,  the  kings  of  Spain  were 
possessed  of  the  fortress  of  Ceuta;  one  o!"  the  columns 
of  Hercules,  which  is  divided  by  a  narrow  strait  from 
the  opposite  pillar  or  point  of  Europe.  A  small  por- 
tion of  Mauritania  was  still  wanting  to  the  African 
conquest ;  but  Musa,  in  the  pride  of  victory,  was  repul- 
sed from  the  walls  of  Ceuta,  by  the  vigilance  and  cou- 
rage of  count  Julian,  the  general  of  the  Goths.  From 
his  disappointment  and  perplexity,  Musn  wa>  relieved 
by  an  unexpected  message  of  the  christian  chief,  who 
offered  his  place,  his  person,  and  his  sword,  to  the 
successors  of  Mahomet,  and  solicited  the  disgraceful 
honour  of  introducing  their  arms  into  the  heart  of  Spain/ 
If  we  inquire  into  the  cause  of  his  treachery,  the  Span- 
iards will  repeat  the  popular  story  of  his  daughter  Ca- 
va ;  5  of  a  virgin  who  was  seduced,  or  ravished  by  her 
sovereign;  of  a  father  who  sacrificed  his  religion  and 
country  to  the  thirst  of  revenge.  The  passions  of  prin- 
ces have  often  been  licentious  and  destructive ;  but 
this  well-known  tale,  romantic  in  itself,  is  indifferent- 

b  The  first  but  of  Leo  Africanus,  and  the  observations  of  Dr.  Shaw, 
(p.  220.  223.  227.  247.  &C.)  will  throw  some  light  on  the  mvins  tribes 
of  Baroary.  of  Arabian  or  Moorish  descent!  But  Shaw  had  seen 
these  savages  with  distant  terror:  and  Leo,  a  captive  in  the  Vati- 
can, appears  to  have  lost  more  of  his  Arabic,  than  he  could  acquire 
of  Greek  or  Roman,  learning.  Many  of  his  eross  mistakes  might 
be  detected  in  the  first  period  of  the  Mahometan  history. 

c  In  a  conference  with  a  prince  of  the  Greeks,  Ararou  observed, 
that  their  relizion  was  different ;  upon  which  score  it  was  lawful  for 
brothers  to  quarrel.   Ocklev:s  History  of  the  Saracens,  vol.  i.  p.323. 

i  Abulfeda.  An  rial.  Moslem,  p.  73.  vers.  Reiske. 

e  The  name  of  AndSlusia  is  applied  by  the  Arabs  not  only  to  the 
modern  province,  but  In  the  whole  peninsula  of  Spain.  (Geoeraph. 
Nub.  p.  151.  D:Herbelot,  Bibtiot.  Orient,  p.  114. 115.)  The  etymiloev 
has  been  most  improbably  deduced  from  Vandalusia,  country  of  the 
Vandals.  (D'Anville.  Etats  de  l'Europe,  p.  146,  147,  ice.)  But  the 
Handalusia  of  Casiri,  which  siznifiea  in  Arabic,  the  region  of  the 
eTenins,  of  the  west,  in  a  word,  the  Hesperia  of  the  Greeks,  is  per- 
fectly apposite.    Bibliot.  Arabico-Hispana,  lorn.  ii.  p.  327,  Aic! 

f  The  fall  and  resurrection  of  the  Gothic  monarchy  are  related  bv 
Mariana,  (torn.  i.  p.  235-260.  1.  vi.  c.  19—25. 1.  vii.  c.  1,2.)  That  his- 
torian has  infused  into  his  noble  work  (Historiae  de  Rebus  Hispanic 
libri  xxx.  Hagae  Comitum  1733,  in  four  volumes  in  folio,  with  the 
Continuation  of  Miniaua)  the  style  and  spirit  of  a  Roman  ciassic  • 
aud  after  the  twelfth  century,  his  knowledge  and  judgment  mav  be 
safely  trusted.  But  the  Jesuit  is  not  exempt  from  the"  prejudices  of 
°"Ver:  ne  aJopis  and  adorns,  like  his  rival  Buchanan,  the  most 
absurd  of  the  national  leeends;  he  is  loo  careless  of  criticism  and 
chronology,  and  supplies,  from  a  lively  fancv,  the  chasms  of  histori- 
cal evidence.  These  chasms  are  laree  and  "frequent :  Roderic,  arch- 
bishop of  Toledo,  the  father  of  the  Srjanish  history,  lived  five  hun- 
dred years  after  the  conquest  of  the  Arabs:  and  the  more  early  ac- 
counts are  comprised  in  some  meagre  lines  of  the  blind  chronicles 
of  Isidore  of  Badaj  >s  (Pacensis)  and  of  Alphonso  III.  Kin"  of  Leon, 
which  I  have  seen  only  in  the  annals  of  Pmzi. 

j  Le  viol  (says  Voltaire)  est  aussi  difficile  a  faire  qu'a  prouver 
Des  eveques  se  seroiem-ils  liznas  pour  une  fille  1  (Hist.  Generale.  c. 
xxvi.)   His  argument  is  not  logically  conclusive. 


ly  supported  by  external  evidence;  and  the  history  of 
Spain  will  suggest  some  motives  of  interest  and  policy 
more  congenial  to  the  breast  of  a  veteran  statesman.* 
After  the  decease  or  deposition  of  Witiza,  his  two  sons 
were  supplanted  hy  the  ambition  of  Roderic,  a  noble 
Goth,  whose  father,  thp  duke  or  governor  Slale  o{  lhe 
of  a  province,  had  fallen  a  victim  to  the  Gothic  mon- 
preceding  tyranny.  The  monarchy  was  arcDT- 
still  elective:  but  the  sons  of  Witiza,  educated  on  the 
steps  of  the  throne,  w  ere  impatient  of  a  private  station. 
Their  resentment  was  the  more  dangerous,  as  it  was 
varnished  with  the  dissimulation  of  courts:  their  fol- 
lowers were  excited  by  the  remembrance  of  favours 
and  the  promise  of  a  revolution  :  and  their  uncle  Oppas, 
archbishop  of  Toledo  and  Seville,  was  the  first  person 
in  the  church,  and  the  second  in  the  state.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  Julian  was  involved  in  the  disgrace  of  the. 
unsuccessful  faction  ;  that  he  had  little  to  hope  and 
much  to  fear  from  the  new  reign  ;  and  that  the  impru- 
dent king  could  not  forget  or  forgive  the  injuries  whi.-h 
Roderic  and  his  family  had  sustained.  The  merit  and 
influence  of  the  count  rendered  him  a  useful  or  formida- 
ble subject:  his  estates  were  ample,  his  followers  bold 
and  numerous,  and  it  was  too  fatally  shown  that,  by 
his  Andalusian  and  Mauritanian  commands,  he  held 
in  his  hand  the  keys  of  the  Spanish  monarchy.  Too 
feeble,  however,  to  meet  his  sovereign  in  arms,  he 
sought  the  aid  of  a  foreign  power;  and  his  rash  invi- 
tation of  the  Moors  and  Arabs  produced  the  calamities 
of  eight  hundred  years.  In  his  epistles,  or  in  a  per- 
sonal interview,  he  revealed  the  wealth  and  nakedness 
of  his  country;  the  weakness  of  an  unpopular  prince; 
the  degeneracy  of  an  effeminate  people.  The  Goths 
were  no  longer  the  victorious  barbarians,  who  had 
humbled  the  pride  of  Rome,  despoiled  the  queen  of 
nations,  and  penetrated  from  the  Danube  to  the  Atlan- 
tic ocean.  Secluded  from  the  world  by  the  Pyrenasau 
mountains,  the  successors  of  Alaric  had  slumbered  in 
a  long  peace;  the  walls  of  the  cities  were  mouldered 
into  dust;  the  youth  had  abandoned  the  exercise  of 
arms ;  and  the  presumption  of  their  ancient  renown 
would  expose  them  in  a  field  of  battle  to  the  first 
assault  of  the  invaders.  The  ambitious  Saracen  was 
fired  by  the  ease  and  importance  of  the  attempt;  but 
the  execution  was  delayed  till  be  had  consulted  the 
commander  of  the  faithful ;  and  his  messenger  returned 
w  ith  the  permission  of  Walid  to  annex  ih^  unknown 
kingdoms  of  the  west  to  the  religion  and  throne  of  the 
caliphs.  In  his  residence  of  Tangier,  Musa,  with 
I  secrecy  and  caution,  continued  his  correspondence  and 
hastened  his  preparations.  But  the  remorse  of  the  con- 
spirators was  soothed  by  the  fallacious  assurance  that 
he  should  content  himself  with  the  glory  and  spoil, 
w  ithout  aspiring  to  establish  the  Moslems  beyond  the 
i  sea  that  separates  Africa  from  Europe.' 

Bef  re  Musa  would  trust  an  army  of  The  first  descent 
;  the  faithful  to  the  traitors  and  infidels    of  the  Arabs, 
of  a  foreign  land,  he  made  a  less  dan-  A-  D-  ~10-  Jul-T- 
gerous  trial  of  their  strength  and  veracity.    One  hun- 
dred Arabs,  arid  four  hundred  Africans,  passed  over  in 
[four  vessels,  from  Tangier,  or  Ceuta;  the  place  of 
j  their  descent  on  the  opposite  shore  of  the  strait,  is 

|    h  In  the  story  of  Cava.  Mariana  (1.  vi.  c.  21.  p.  241.  242.)  seems  to 
•  vie  with  the  Lucretia  of  Livy.  Like  the  anciems,  he  seldom  quotes; 
I  and  iheMdest  testimony  of  Barouius,  (Annal.  Eccles.  A.  D.  713,  No. 
i  19.)  that  of  Lucas  Tudensis,  a  Gallician  deacon  of  the  thirteenth 
;  century,  only  says.  Cava  quatn  pro  concubina  utebatur. 
!     i  The  orientals,  Elmacin,  Abulpharagius,  Abulfeda.  dsss  over  the 
j  conquest  of  Spain  in  silence,  or  with  a  sinsle  word.    The  text  of 
Novairi,  and  the  other  Arabian  writers,  is  represented,  tbouzh  with 
j  some  foreign  alloy,  byM.de  Cardo.me,  (Hist,  de  1'Afrique  et  de 
i  l'Espagne  sous  la  Domination  des  Arabes,  Paris,  1755.  3  vol.  in  12mo, 
torn.  i.  p.  55—114.)  and  more  concisely  by  M.  de  Guignes.  (Hist  des 
■  Huns,  torn.  i.  p.  347— 350-)   The  librarian  of  the  Escurial  has  not 
I  satisfied  my  hopes:  yet  he  appears  to  have  searched  with  diligence 
I  his  broken  materials;  and  the  history  of  the  conquest  is  illustrated 
by  some  valuable  fragments  of  the  genuine  Razis,  (who  wrote  at 
,  Corduba,  A.  H.  300.)  of  Ben  Hazil,  Ice.    See  Bibliot.  Arabico-His 
|  pana,  torn.  ii.  p.  32.  105, 106.  IS.  252.  319-332.    On  this  occasion 
the  industry  of  Pagi  has  been  aided  by  the  Arabic  learning  of  hi* 
friend  the  Abb  -  de  Longuenie,  and  to  their  joint  labour?  lam  deeplf 
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marked  by  the  nam?  of  Tarif  their  chief :  and  the  date 
of  this  memorable  eventk  is  fixed  to  the  month  of  Ram- 
adan, of  the  ninety-fir-it  ypar  of  the  Hegira,  to  the 
month  of  July,  seven  hundred  and  forty-eight  years 
from  the  Spanish  asra  of  Caesar,1  seven  hundred  and 
ten  after  the  hirth  of  Christ.  From  their  first  station, 
they  marched  eighteen  miles  through  a  hilly  country 
to  ihe  castle  and  town  of  Julian  :m  mi  which  (it  is  still 
called  Algezire)  they  bestowed  the  name  of  the  Green 
Island,  from  a  verdant  cape  that  advances  into  the 
spa.  Their  hospitableentertainment,  the  christians  who 
joined  their  standard,  their  inroad  into  a  fertile  and 
unguarded  province,  the  richness  of  their  spoil,  and 
the  safety  of  their  return,  announced  to  their  brethren 
the  most  favourable  omens  of  victory.  In  the  ensuing 
spring,  five  thousand  veterans  and  volunteers  were  em- 
barked under  the  command  of  Tarik,  a  dauntless  and 
skilful  soldier,  who  surpassed  the  expectation  of  his 
chief;  and  the  necessary  transports  were  provided  by  the 
Thoirsecond  industry  of  their  too  faithful  ally.  The 
A^Tli  Saracens  landed"  at  the  pillar,  or  point 
April.  of  fturope;  ihe  corrupt  and  familiar  ap- 
pellation of  Gibraltar,  (Gebel  a!  Tarik)  describes  the 
mountain  of  Taril<  ;  and  the  intretichrnents  of  his  camp 
were  the  first  outline  of  those  fortifications,  which,  in 
the  hands  of  our  countrymen,  have  resisted  the  art  and 
power  of  the  house  of  Bourbon.  The  adjacent  gov- 
ernors informed  ihe  court  of  Toledo  of  the  descent  and 
progress  of  the  Arabs  ;  and  the  defeat  of  his  lieutenant 
Edeco,  who  had  been  commanded  to  seize  and  bind 
the  presumptuous  strangers,  admonished  Roderic  of 
the  magnitude  of  the  danger.  At  the  royal  summons, 
the  dnkes,  and  counts,  the  bishops  and  nobles  of  the 
Gothic  monarchy,  assembled  at  the  head  of  their  fol- 
lowers;  and  the  title  of  king  of  the  Romans,  which  is 
employed  bv  an  Arabic  historian,  may  be  excused  by  [ 
the  close  affinity  of  language,  religion,  and  manners, 
between  the  nations  of  Spain.  His  army  consisted  of  i 
ninety  or  a  hundred  thousand  men  ;  a  formidable  pnw-; 
er,  if  their  fidelity  and  discipline  bad  been  adequate  to 
their  numhers.  The  troops  of  Tarik  had  been  ang-, 
mented  to  twelve  thousand  Saracens;  but  the  christian  ! 
malcontents  were  attracted  by  the  influence  of  Julian, 
and  a  crowd  of  Africans  most  greedily  tasted  the  tem- 
poral blessings  of  the  Koran.  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  Cadiz,  the  town  of  Xeres0  has  been  illustrated  by 
and  victory,  the  encounter  which  determined  the  fate 
July  19—25.  0f  Ine  kingdom  ;  the  stream  of  the  Gait- 
dalete,  which  falls  into  the  bay,  divided  the  two  camps, 
and  marked  the  advancing  and  retreating  skirmishes 
of  three  successive  and  bloody  days.  On  the  fourth 
day,  the  two  armies  joined  a  more  serious  and  decisive 
issue,  but  Alaric  would  have  blushed  at  the  sight,  of 
his  unworthy  successor,  sustaining  on  his  head  a 
diadem  of  pearls,  encumbered  with  a  flowing  robe  of 

k  A  mistake  of  Roderic  of  Toledo,  in  comparing  (he  lunar  years  of 
the  Heeira  with  the  Julian  years  of  the  sera,  has  determined  Baro- 
nius,  Mariana,  and  the  crowd  of  Spanish  historians,  to  place  the  first 
invasion  in  the  year  713,  and  the  battle  of  Xeres  in  November  714. 
This  anachronism  of  three  years  has  been  detected  by  the  more  cor- 
rect industry  of  modern  chronologists,  above  all,  of  Pa»i  (Crilica, 
torn.  iii.  p.  109.  171 — 174.)  who  have  restored  the  genuine  date  of  the 
revolution.  At  the  present  time  an  Arabian  scholar,  like  Cardonne, 
who  adopts  the  ancient  error,  (torn.  i.  p.  75.)  is  inexcusably  ignorant 
or  careless. 

I  The  aera  of  Caesar,  which  in  Spain  was  in  lesal  and  popular  use 
till  the  fourteenth  century,  besrins  thirty-eight,  years  before  the  birth 
of  Christ.  I  would  refer  the  origin  to  the  general  peace  by  sea  and 
land,  which  confirmed  the  power  and  partition  of  the  triumvirs. 
(Dion  Cassius,  I.  xlviii.  p.  547.  553.  Appian  tie  Bell.  Civil.  I.  v.  p. 
1034  edit.  fol.)  Spain  was  a  province  of  Caesar  Octavian  ;  and  Tar- 
ragona, which  raised  the  first  temple  to  Augustus,  (Tacit.  Annal.  i. 
78.)  might  borrow  from  the  orientals  this  mode  of  flattery. 

m  The  road,  the  country,  the  old  castle  of  Count  Julian,  and  the 
superstitious  belief  of  the  Spaniards  of  hidden  treasures,  &c.  are  de- 
scribed by  Pi  re  Labal,  (Voyages  en  Espagne  el  en  Ilalie,  loin.  i.  p. 
207— -17.)  with  his  usual  pleasantry. 

nThe  Nubian  Geographer,  (p.  154.)  explains  the  topography  of  the 
war;  but  it  is  hishly  incredible  thai  the  lieutenant  of  Musa  should 
execute  the  desperate  and  useless  measure  of  burning  his  ships. 

n  Xeres  (the  Roman  colony  of  Asia  Kegia)  is  only  two  leagues  from 
Cadiz.  In  the  sixteenth  century  it  was  a  granary  of  corn  ",  and  the 
wine  of  Xeres  is  familiar  in  the  nations  of  Europe.  (Lud.  Nonii 
Hispania,  c.  13  p.  54—56.  a  work  of  correct  and  concise  knowledge; 
D'Anvilln,  K'ats  de  ['Europe,  kc.  p.  154.) 


gold  and  silkr  n  embroidery,  and  reclining  on  a  litter 
or  car  of  ivory  drawn  by  two  white  mules.  Notwith- 
standing the  valour  of  the  Saracens,  they  fainted  under 
the  weight  of  multitudes,  and  the  plain  of  Xeres  was 
overspread  with  sixteen  thousand  of  their  dead  bodies. 
"  My  brethren,"  said  Tarik  to  his  surviving  compan- 
ions, "the  enemy  is  before  you,  the  sea  is  behind: 
whither  would  ye  fly  1  Follow  your  general  :  I  am 
resolved  either  to  lose  my  life,  or  to  trample  on  the 
prostrate  king  of  the  Romans."  Besides  the  resource 
of  despair,  he  confided  in  the  secret  correspondence  and 
nocturnal  interviews  of  count  Julian  with  the  sons  and 
the  brother  of  Witiza.  The  two  princes  and  the  arch- 
bishop of  Toledo  occupied  the  most  important  post : 
their  well-timed  defection  broke  the  ranks  of  the  chris- 
tians; each  warrior  was  prompted  by  fear  of  suspicion 
to  consult  bis  personal  safety  ;  and  the  remains  of  the 
Gothic  army  were  scattered  or  destroyed  in  the  flight 
and  pursuit  of  the  three  following  days.  Amidst  the 
general  disorder,  Roderic  started  from  his  car,  and 
mounted  Orelia,  the  fleetest  of  his  horses;  hut  be 
escaped  from  a  soldier's  death  lo  perish  more  ignobly 
in  the  waters  of  the  Bcetis  or  Guadalquivir.  His 
diadem,  his  robes,  and  his  courser,  were  found  on  the 
bank  ;  but  as  ihe  body  of  the  Gothic  prince  was  lost  in 
the  waves,  the  pride  and  ignorance  of  the  caliph  must 
have  been  gratified  with  some  meaner  head,  which 
was  exposed  in  triumph  before  the  palace  of  Dasmas- 
cus.  "And  such,"  continues  a  valiant  hist  rian  of 
the  Arabs,  "is  the  fate  of  those  kings  who  withdraw 
themselves  from  a  field  of  batttle."' 

Count  Julian  bail  plunged  so  deep  into  „  .     ,  L  _ 
..       ,  .  .  .     .  .       ,    ,      r  Rum  of  the  Go- 

guilt  anrl  infamy,  that  his  only  hope  was  thie  monarchy, 
in  the  ruin  of  his  country.  After  the  A.  D.  711. 
battle  of  Xeres  he  recommended  the  most  effectual 
measures  to  the  victorious  Saracen.  "The  king  of 
the  Goths  is  slain  ;  their  princes  are  fled  before  you, 
the  army  is  routed,  the  nation  is  astonished.  Secure 
with  sufficient  detachments  the  cities  of  Boetica  ;  but 
in  person,  and  without  delay,  march  to  the  royal  city 
of  Toledo,  and  allow  not  the  distracted  christians 
either  time  or  tranquillity  for  the  election  of  a  new 
monarch."  Tarik  listened  to  his  advice.  A  Roman 
captive  and  proselyte,  who  bad  been  enfranchised  by 
the  caliph  himself,  assaulted  Cordova  with  seven  hun- 
dred horse  :  he  swam  the  river,  surprised  the  town,  and 
drove  the  christians  into  the  great  church,  where  they 
defended  themselves  above  three  months.  Another 
detachment  reduced  the  sea-const  of  Boetica,  which  in 
the  last  period  of  the  Moorish  power  has  comprised  in 
a  narrow  space  the  populous  kingdom  of  Grenada 
The  march  of  Tarik  from  Bcetis  to  the  Tagus,i  wai 
directed  through  the  Sierra  Morena,  that  separates  An- 
dalusia and  Castille,  till  he  appeared  in  arms  under  the 
walls  of  Toledo/  The  most  zealous  of  the  catholics 
had  escaped  with  the  relics  of  their  saints  :  and  if  the 
gates  were  shut,  it  was  only  till  the  victor  had  sub- 
scribed a  fair  and  reasonable  capitulation.  The  vol- 
untary exiles  were  allowed  to  depart  with  their  effects; 
seven  churches  were  appropriated  to  the  christian  wor- 
ship ;  the  archbishop  and  his  clergy  were  at  liherty  to 
exercise  their  functions,  the  monks  to  practise  or  neg- 
lect their  penance ;  and  the  Goths  and  Romans  were 
left  in  all  civil  and  criminal  cases  to  the  subordinate 

l>  id  sane  infortiihii  resibus  pedem  ex  able  referentibus  ssepe  con- 
timrit.  Ben  Hazil  of  Grenada,  in  Bibliot.  Arabico-Hispana,  torn.  ii. 
p.  327.  Some  credulous  Spaniards  believe  that  king  Roderic,  or  Ro- 
deriso,  escaned  to  a  hermit's  cell  ;  and  others, that  he  was  cast  alive 
inlo'a  tub  full  of  serpents,  from  whence  he  exclaimed,  with  a  lamen. 
table  voice,  "they  devour  the  part  with  which  I  have  so  grievously 
sinned."  (Don  Quixote,  part  ii.  1.  iii.  c.  i.) 

q  The  direct  road  from  Corduba  to  Toledo  was  measured  by  Mr. 
Swinburne's  mules  in  72 1-2  hours;  but  a  lamer  computation  must 
be  adopted  for  the  slow  and  devious  marches  of  an  army.  The  Arabs 
traversed  the  province  of  La  Mancha.  which  the  pen  of  Cervantes 
has  transf  meed  into  classic  ground  to  the  reader  of  every  nation. 

r  The  antiquities  of  Toledo,  Urbs  Purvu  in  the  Punic  wars,  Urbs 
Resia  in  the  sixth  ceniury,  are  brieflv  described  by  Nonius.  (His- 
pania, c.  59.  p.  181— 186.)  He  borrows  from  Roderic  Ihe  fut ale  pnlc- 
tium  of  Moorish  portraits;  but  modestly  insinuates  that  it  was  no 
more  than  a  Roman  amphitheatre. 
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jurisdiction  of  their  own  laws  and  magistrates.  But 
if  the  justice  of  Tarik  protected  the  christians,  his 
gratitude  and  policy  rewarded  the  Jews,  to  whose  se- 
cret >r  open  aid  lie  was  indebted  for  his  most  impor- 
tant acquisitions.  Persecuted  by  the  kings  and  synods 
of  Spain,  who  had  often  pressed  the  alternative  of 
banishment  or  baptism,  that  outcast  nation  embraced 
the  moment  of  revenge:  the  comparison  of  their  past 
and  present  state  wa3  the  pledge  of  their  fidelity;  and 
the  alliance  between  ihe  disciples  of  Moses  and  of 
Mahomet,  was  maintained  till  the  final  oera  of  their 
common  expulsion.  From  the  royal  seat  of  Toledo, 
the  Arabian  leader  spread  his  conquests  to  the  north, 
over  the  modern  realms  of  Castille  and  Leon  ;  but  it 
is  needless  to  enumerate  the  cities  that  yielded  on  his 
approach,  or  again  to  describe  the  table  of  emerald,' 
transported  fmm  the  east  by  the  Romans,  acquired  by 
the  Goths  among  the  spoils  of  Rome,  and  presented 
by  the  Arabs  to  the  throne  of  Damascus.  Beyond  the 
Asturian  mountains,  the  maritime  town  of  Gij  n  was 
the  term'  of  the  lieutenant  of  Musa,  who  had  perform- 
ed, with  the  speed  of  a  traveller,  his  victorious  march, 
of  seven  hundred  miles,  from  the  rock  of  Gibraltar  to 
the  Bay  of  Biscay.  The  failure  of  land  compelled 
him  to  retreat:  and  he  was  recalled  to  Toledo,  to  ex- 
cuse his  presumption  of  subduing  a  kingdom  in  the 
absence  of  his  general.  Spain,  which,  in  a  more  sav- 
age and  disorderly  state,  had  resisted,  two  hundred 
years,  the  arms  of  the  Romans,  was  overrun  in  a  few 
months  by  those  of  the  Saracens;  and  sueh  was  the 
eagerness  of  submission  and  treaty,  that  the  governor 
of  Cordova  is  recorded  as  the  only  chief  who  fell, 
without  conditi  ns,  a  prisoner  into  their  hands.  The 
cause  of  the  Goths  had  been  irrevocably  judged  til  the 
field  of  Xeres  ;  and,  in  the  national  dismay,  each  part 
of  the  monarchy  declined  a  contest  w  ith  the  antagonist 
who  had  vanquished  the  united  strengih  of  the  whole." 
That  strength  had  been  wasted  by  two  successive  sea- 
sons of  famine  and  pestilence;  and  the  governors,  who 
were  impatient  to  surrender,  might  exaggerate  the 
difficulty  of  collecting  the  provisions  of  a  siege.  To 
disarm  the  christians,  superstition  likewise  contributed 
her  terrors  :  and  the  subtle  Arab  encouraged  the  report 
of  dreams,  omens,  and  prophecies,  and  of  the  portraits 
of  the  destined  conquerors  of  Spain,  that  were  discov- 
ered on  breaking  open  an  apartment  of  the  royal  pal- 
ace. Yet  a  spark  of  the  vital  flame  was  still  alive  : 
some  invincible  fugitives  preferred  a  life  of  poverty 
and  freedom  in  the  Asturian  valleys;  the  hardy  moun- 
taineer repulsed  the  slaves  of  the  caliph;  and  the 
sword  of  Pelagius  has  been  transformed  into  the  scep- 
tre of  the  catholic  kings,1 

Conquest  of  Spain  0n  the  intelligence  of  this  rapid  sue- 
by  Musa.  cess,  the  applause  of  Musa  degenerated 
A.  D.  712,  713.  jntn  Pnvv;  an,|  he  began,  not  to  complain, 
but  to  fear,  that  Tarik  would  leave  him  nothing  to 
subdue.  At  i h<=>  head  often  thousand  Arabs  and  eight 
thousand  Africans,  he  passed  over  in  person  from 
Mauritania  to  Spain  :  the  first  of  his  companions  were 
the  noblest  of  the  K'Teish  :  his  eldest  son  was  left  in 
command  of  Africa;  the  three  younger  brethren  were 


s  In  the  Historia  Arabum  (c.  9.  p.  17.  ad  calcem  Elmacin)  Roderic 
of  Toledo  describes  the  emerald  tables,  and  inserts  the  name  of  Me- 
dinat  Almeyda,  in  Arabic  words  and  letters.  He  appears  to  be  con. 
versant  wiih  the  Mahometan  writers;  but  I  cannot  agree  with  M. 
de  Guiznes  (Hist  d»s  Huns,  torn.  i.  p.  35  '.)  thai  he  had  read  and 
transcribed  Novairi;  because  he  was  dead  a  hundred  years  before 
Novairi  composed  his  history.  This  mistake  is  f.mnded  on  a  siill 
grosser  error.  M.  de  Guignes  confounds  the  historian  Koderic  Xi- 
menes,  archbishop  of  Toledo  in  the  thirteenth  century,  with  cardi 
nal  Ximenes  who  governed  Spain  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth, 
and  was  the  subject,  not  the  author,  of  historical  cm  positions. 

t  Tarik  might  have  inscribed  on  the  last  rock,  the  boast  of  Rez- 
nard  and  his  companions  in  their  Lapland  journey,  " Hie  tandem 
slolitnus,  nobis  ubi  defuit  orbis." 

u  Such  was  the  argument  of  the  traitor  Oppas,  and  every  chief  to 
whom  it  was  addressed  d  d  not  answer  with  the  spirit  of  Pelaeius* 
Omnis  Hispania  dudum  sub  uno  rezimineGothorum,  oinnis  exercilus 
Htspaniae  in  uno  consregatus  Ismaeliiarum  nun  valuil  suslinere  im- 
petum.   Chron.  Alphonsi  Regis,  apud  Pagi,  torn.  hi.  p.  177. 

i  The  revival  of  the  Gothic  kingdom  in  the  Asturias  is  distinctly 
though  concisely  noticed  by  D'Anvitle.  (F.tnis  de  l'F.ur ope.  p.  159.) 


of  an  age  and  spirit  to  second  the  boldest  enterprises 
of  their  father.  At  his  landing  in  Algezire,  he  was 
respictfully  entertained  by  count  Julian,  who  stifled 
his  inward  remorse,  and  testified,  both  in  words  and 
actions,  that  the  victory  of  the  Arabs  had  not  impaired 
his  attachment  to  their  cause.  Some  enemies  yet  re- 
mained for  the  sword  of  Musa.  The  tardy  repentance 
of  the  Goths  had  compared  their  own  numbers  and 
those  of  the  invaders;  the  cities  from  which  the  march 
of  Tarik  had  declined,  considered  themselves  as  im- 
pregnable ;  and  the  bravest  patriots  defended  the  for- 
tifications of  Seville  and  Merida,  They  were  succes- 
sively besieged  and  reduced  by  the  labour  of  Musa, 
who  transported  his  camp  from  the  Bcetis  to  the  Anas, 
from  the  Guadalquivir  to  the  Guadiana.  When  he 
beheld  the  works  of  Roman  magnificence,  the  bridge, 
the  acqueducts,  the  triumphal  arehes,  and  the  theatre, 
of  the  ancient  metropolis  of  Lusitania,  "  I  should  im- 
agine," said  he  to  his  four  companions,  "  that  the 
human  race  mast  have  united  their  art  and  power  in 
the  foundation  of  this  city:  happy  is  the  man  who 
shall  become  its  master!"  He  aspired  to  that  happi- 
ness, but  the  Emtritans  sustained  on  this  occasion  the 
honour  of  their  descent  from  the  veteran  legionaries  of 
Augustus.'  Disdaining  the  confinement  of  their  walls, 
they  gave  battle  to  the  Arabs  on  the  plain  ;  but  an  am- 
buscade rising  from  the  shelter  of  a  quarry,  or  a  ruin, 
chastised  their  indiscretion,  and  intercepted  their  re- 
turn. The  wooden  turrets  of  assault  were  rolled  for- 
wards to  the  foot  of  the  rampart;  but  the  defence  of 
Merida  was  obstinate  and  long  ;  and  the  castle  if  llis 
martyrs  was  a  perpetual  testinv  nv  of  ihe  los>es  of  the 
Moslems.  The  constancy  of  the  besieged  was  at 
length  subdued  by  famine  and  despair;  and  the  pru- 
dent victor  disguised  his  impatience  under  the  names 
of  clemency  and  esteem.  The  alternative  of  exile  or 
tribute  was  allowed  ;  the  churches  were  divided  be- 
tween the  two  religions;  and  the  wealth  of  those  who 
had  fallen  in  the  siege,  or  retired  to  Gallicia,  was  con- 
fiscated as  the  reward  of  the  faithful.  In  the  midway 
between  Mi  rida  and  Toledo,  the  lieutenant  of  Musa 
saluted  the  vicegerent  of  the  caliph,  and  conducted 
him  to  the  palace  of  the  Gothic  kings.  Their  first  in- 
terview was  cold  and  formal  :  a  rigid  account  was 
•  xacted  of  the  treasures  of  Spain:  the  character  of 
Tank  was  exposed  to  suspicion  and  obloquy;  and  the 
hero  was  imprisoned,  reviled,  and  ignominiously  scour- 
ged by  the  hand,  or  the  command,  of  Musa.  Yet  so 
strict  was  the  discipline,  so  pure  the  zeal,  or  so  tame 
the  spirit,  of  the  primitive  Moslems,  that,  after  this 
public  indignity,  Tank  could  serve  and  be  trusted  in 
the  reduction  of  the  Tarragonese  province.  A  mosch 
was  erected  at  Saragossa,  by  the  liberality  of  the  Ko- 
rf  ish  :  the  port  of  Barcelona  was  opened  to  the  ves- 
sels of  Syria  ;  and  the  Goths  were  pursued  beyond  the 
Pyrenean  mountains  into  their  Gallic  province  of  Sep- 
'iniania  or  Languedoc.1  In  the  church  of  St.  Mary  at 
Carcassone,  Musa  f  untl,  but  it  is  improbable  that  he 
left,  seven  equestrian  statues  of  massy  silver;  and 
from  his  term  or  column  of  Narhonne,  he  returned  on 
his  footsteps  to  the  Gallician  and  Lusilanian  shores 
of  ihe  ocean.  During  the  absence  of  the  father,  his 
son  Abdelaziz  chastised  the  insurgents  of  Seville,  and 
reduced,  from  Malaga  to  Valentia,  the  sea-coast  of  the 
Mediterranean  :  his  original  treaty  with  the  discreet 


y  The  honourable  relics  of  the  Cantabrian  war  (Dion  Cassius,  1.  liii. 
p.  720.)  were  planted  in  this  metropolis  of  Lusitania.  perhaps  of 
Spain,  (submiitit  cui  tola  sues  Hispania  fasceso  Nonius  (Hispania, 
c.  31.  p.  106—113.)  enumerates  the  ancient  structures,  but  concludes 
with  a  sigh:  Urbs  haec  olim  nobilissima  ad  maenam  incolan|9 
tnfrequenliam  delapsa  est,  el  prater  priscsc  clarilalis  ruinas  nihil 
ostendil. 

z  Boih  the  interpreters  of  Novairi,  De  Gniznes  (Hist,  des  Huns, 
lorn. '.  p.  349.)  and  Cardonne.  (Hist,  de  rAfrique  el  de  TEspagie, 
lorn.  i.  p.  93, 94. 104, 105.)  lead  Musa  into  ihe  Narbonoese  Gaul. "  Bui 
I  find  no  mention  of  I  his  enterprise,  either  in  Roderic  of  Tided  '.or  the 
MSS.  of  the  Escurial,and  the  invasion  of  the  Saracens  is  postponed 
by  a  French  chronicle  till  the  ninth  year  after  the  conquest  of  Spain 
A.  D.  721.  (Pagi.Critica,  torn.  iii.  p.  177  195.  Historians  ol  France 
torn,  iii.)    T  much  question  whether  Muss  ever  parsed  the  Pyrenees 
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and  valiant  Theodemir1  will  represent  the  manners  and 
policy  of  ihe  times.  "  The  conditions  of  pence  agreed 
and  sworn  betwten  Jibdelaziz,  the  son  of  Musa,  the  son 
of  ]\Tassir,  and  Theodemir,  prince  of  the  Goths.  In  the 
name  of  the  most  merciful  God,  Abdelaziz  makes 
peace  "n  these  conditions  :  that  Theodemir  shall  not 
be  disturbed  in  his  principality  ;  nor  any  injury  he  of- 
fered to  the  life  or  property,  the  wives  and  children, 
the. religion  and  temples,  of  the  christians  :  that  The- 
odemir shall  freelv  deliver  his  seven  cities,  Orihuela, 
Valentola,  Alicant,  Mola,  Vacasora,  Bigerra,  (now 
Bejar.)  Ora,  (or  Opta,)  and  Lorca  :  that  he  shall  not 
assist  or  entertain  the  enemies  of  the  caliph,  hut  shall 
faithfully  communicate  his  knowledge  of  their  hostile 
designs  :  ihit  himself,  and  each  of  the  Gothic  nobles, 
shall  annually  pay  one  piece  of  gold,  four  measures  of 
wheat,  as  many  of  barley,  with  a  certain  proportion  of 
honey,  oil.  and  vinegar ;  and  that  each  of  their  vassals 
shall  he  taxed  at  one  moiety  of  the  said  imposition. 
Given  the  fourth  of  Regeb,  in  the  year  of  the  Hegira 
ninety-four,  and  subscribed  with  the  names  of  four 
mussulman  witnesses."11  Theodemir  and  his  subjects 
were  treat 'd  with  uncommon  lenity;  but  the  rate  of 
tribute  appears  to  have  fluctuated  from  a  tenth  to  a  fifth, 
according  to  the  submission  or  obstinacy  of  the  chris- 
tians/ In  this  revolution,  many  partial  calamity's 
were  inflicted  by  the  carnal  or  religious  passions  of  the 
enthusiasts;  some  churches  were  profaned  by  the  new- 
worship  :  some  relics  "r  images  were  confounded  with 
id>>ls  :  the  rebels  were  put  to  the  sword  ;  and  one  town 
(an  obscure  place  between  Cordova  and  Seville)  was 
razed  to  its  foundations.  Yet  if  we  compare  the  in- 
vasion of  Spain  by  the  Goths,  or  its  recovery  by  the 
kings  of  Castille  and  Arrag"n,  we  must  applaud  the 
moderation  and  discipline  "f  the  Arabian  conquerors. 
D  s?racp»f  Musa,  The  exploits  of  Musa  were  performed 
A.  D. 714  ;n  ||H,  evening  of  life,  though  he  affected 
to  disguise  bis  age  by  colouring  with  a  red  powder  the 
whiteness  ef  his  heard.  But  in  the  love  of  action  and 
glory,  his  breast  was  still  fired  with  ihe  ardour  uf  youth ; 
and  t'ie  possession  of  Spain  was  considered  only  as 
the  first  step  to  the  monarchy  of  Europe.  With  a 
powerful  armament  by  sea  an  I  land,  he  was  preparing 
to  repass  the  Pyrenees,  to  extinguish  in  Gaul  and 
Italy  the  declining  kingdoms  of  the  Franks  and  Lom- 
bards, ami  to  pre  ich  the  unity  of  God  on  the  altar  of 
the  Vatican.  From  theice,  subduing  the  barbarians 
of  Germany,  he  proposed  to  follow  the  course  of  the 
Danube  from  its  source  to  the  Euxine  sea,  to  over- 
throw the  Greek  or  Roman  empire  of  Constantinople, 
and  reluming  from  Europe  to  Asia,  to  unite  his  new 
acquisitions  with  Antioch  and  the  provinces  of  Syria/ 
But  his  vast  enterprise,  perhaps  ef  easy  execution, 
must  have  seemed  extravagint  to  vulgar  minds;  and 
the  visionary  conqueror  was  soon  reminded  of  his  de- 
pendence and  servitude.  The  friends  of  Tank  had 
effectually  stated  his  services  and  wrongs:  at  the 

a  Four  hntiJrpd  ypars  afterTheodemir,  his  territories  of  Mnrcia  ami 
CarthazPiia  retain  in  thp  Nubian  eeojranher  Edrisi  (n.  154.  Kit?)  ihe 
nam»  iif  Tadmir,  (D'Anville,  Etats  dp  l'Europe,  p.  150.  Pa?i,tnm.  iii. 
p  171.)  In  tlip  present  d>-cay  ,,f  Spanish  aericuliure,  Mr.  Swinburne 
(Travels  into  Spain,  p.  119.)  surveyed  with  pleasure  iIip  delicious 
vallpy  from  Murcia  tn  Orihuela,  four  leagues  and  a  half  of  the  finest 
corn,  pulsp,  liicern.  uranaes,  ice. 

b  S"=  ihe  txpaty  in  Arabic  and  Latin,  in  the  Tlibliotheca  Arabico- 
His^ana,  loin.  ii.  |>.  105,  106.  It  is  siencd  lhp  4ih  of  thp  month  of 
Rp»pb,  A.  H.  94.  lhp  5ih  of  April,  A  D.  713.  a  dalP  which  sppius  to 
protons  the  resistance  of  Theodemir,  and  thp  government  of  Musa, 


From  lh' 
ix.  p.  2fiJ  )  has  given  the  su 
JE.  C.  732.  A.  D.  734.  betweei 
Romans,  of  th°  territory  of  ( 
churches  is  fixed  at  twenty.fi 
fifty;  of  ihe  cathedrals,  one  hund 


87.  Floury  (Hist.  Eccl-s.  torn, 
re  of  another  treaty  concluded  A. 
Vrabian  chief  and  the  Goths  and 
bra  in  Portugal.  The  tax  of  the 
unds  of  gold ;  of  the  monasteries, 
1:  the  christians  are  judged  by 


their  count,  but  in  capital  cases  he  must  consult  the  alcaide."  The 
church  doors  must  be  shin,  and  they  must  respect  the  name  of  Ma- 
homet, [have  not  the  original  bef.lr<s  me;  it  would  confirm  or  de- 
iece  has  been  f.irged  to  introduce 
imvent. 

ad  by  several  Arabian  historians, 
be  compared  with  thai  of  Miihri- 
to  Rome ;  or  with  that  of  Cssar,  to 
ne  by  the  north  ;  and  all  threo  are 
successful  enterprise  of  Hannibal. 


court  of  Damascus,  the  proceedings  of  Musa  were 
blamed,  his  intentions  were  suspected,  and  his  delay 
in  complying  v»  ith  the  first  invitation  "as  chastised 
by  a  harsher  and  more  peremptory  summons.  An 
intrepid  messenger  of  the  caliph  entered  his  camp  at 
Lugo  in  Gallicia,  anil  in  the  presence  of  the  Saracens 
and  christians  arrested  the  bridle  of  bis  horse.  His 
own  loyalty,  or  that  of  his  troops,  inculcated  the  duty 
of  obedience;  and  his  disgrace  was  alleviated  by  the 
recall  of  his  rival,  and  the  permission  of  investing 
with  his  two  governments  his  two  sons,  Abdallah  and 
Abdelaziz.  His  long  triumph,  from  Ceuta  to  Damas- 
cus, displayed  the  spoils  of  Afric  and  the  treasures  of 
Spain:  four  hundred  Gothic  nobles,  with  gold  coro- 
nets and  girdles,  were  distinguished  in  his  train;  and 
the  number  of  male  and  female  captives,  selected  for 
their  birth  or  beauty,  was  computed  at  eighteen,  or 
even  at  thirty,  thousand  persons.  As  seon  as  he 
reached  Tiberias  in  Palestine,  be  was  apprised  of  the 
sickness  and  danger  of  the  caliph,  hy  a  private  mes- 
sage from  Soliman,  his  brother  and  pre-umpiive  heir; 
who  wished  to  reserve  for  his  own  reign  the  spectacle 
of  victory.  Had  Walid  recovered,  the  delay  of  Musa 
would  have  been  criminal  :  he  pursued  his  march,  and 
found  an  enemy  on  the  throne.  In  his  trial  before  a 
partial  judge,  against  a  popular  antagonist,  he  was 
convicted  of  vanity  and  falsehood  ;  and  a  fine  of  two 
hundred  thousand  pieces  of  gold  either  exhausted  his 
poverty  or  proved  his  rapaciousness.  The  unworthy 
treatment  of  Tarik  was  revenged  hy  a  similar  indig- 
nity ;  and  the  veteran  commander,  after  a  public  whip- 
ping, stood  a  whole  day  in  the  sun  before  the  palace 
gate,  till  he  obtained  a  decent  exile,  undir  the  pious 
name  of  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca.  The  resentment  of 
the  caliph  might  have  been  satiated  with  the  ruin  of 
Musa;  but  his  fears  demanded  the  extirpation  of  a  po- 
tent and  injured  family.  A  sentence  of  death  was  in- 
timated with  secresy  and  speed  to  the  trusty  servants 
of  the  throne  both  in  Africa  and  Spain;  and  the  forms, 
if  not  the  substance,  of  justice  were  superseded  in  this 
bloody  execution.  In  the  mosch  or  palace  of  Cordo- 
va, Abdelaziz  was  slain  by  the  swords  of  the  cons]  i- 
rators ;  they  accused  their  governor  ef  elaiminrr  the 
honours  of  royalty;  and  his  scandalous  marriage  with 
Egilona,  the  widow  of  Roderie,  offended  the  preju- 
dices both  of  the  christians  and  Moslems.  By  a  ie- 
finement  of  cruelty,  the  head  of  the  son  was  presented 
tr.  the  father,  with  an  insulting  question,  whether  he 
acknowledged  the  features  of  the  rebel  ?  "  1  know 
his  features,"  he  exclaimed  with  indignation:  "I  as- 
sert his  innocence;  and  I  imprecate  the  same,  a  juster, 
fate,  aaainst  the  authors  of  his  death."  The  age  and 
despair  of  Musa  raised  him  above  the  power  of  kings ; 
and  he  expired  at  Mecca  of  the  anguish  of  a  hroken 
heart.  His  rival  was  more  favourably  treated  :  his 
services  were  forgiven  ;  and  Tarik  was  permitted  to 
mingle  with  the  crowd  of  slaves.e  I  am  ignorant 
whether  count  Julian  was  rewarded  with  the  death 
which  he  deserved  indeed,  though  not  from  the  bands 
of  the  Saracens;  but  the  tale  of  their  ingratitude  to 
the  sons  of  Witiza  is  disproved  by  the  most  unques- 
tionable evidence.  The  two  royal  youths  were  ^in- 
stated in  the  private  patrimony  of  their  father;  hut  on 
the  decease  of  E ha,  the  elder,  his  daughter  was  unjust- 
ly despoiled  of  her  portion  by  the  violence  of  her  uncle 
Sigebut.  The  Goihic  maid  pleaded  her  cause  before 
the  caliph  Hasheim,  and  obtained  the  restitution  of 
her  inheritance;  hut  she  was  given  in  maninge  to  a 
noble  Arabian,  and  their  two  s  tis,  Isaac  and  Ibrahim, 
were  received  in  Spain  with  the  consideration  that 
was  due  to  their  origin  and  riches. 


•J  This  design,  which  is  alt 
(Cardouue.  torn.  i.  p.  95,  96.)  n 
dates,  to  m  trch  from  the  Cran; 
•onrjupT  the  east,  and  reiurn 
pprifips  surpassed  h\-  th"  rttil : 


e  I  much  regret  our  loss,  or  my  ignorance,  of  two  Arabic  works  of 
the  eighth  century,  a  Life  of  Musa.  and  a  poem  on  the  exploits  of 
Tarik.  Of  these  authentic  pieces,  the  former  was  composed  by  a 
grandson  of  Musa,  who  had  escaped  from  the  massacre  of  his  kin- 
dred; the  latter,  by  ihe  vizir  of  the  first  Abdalrahman  caliph  of 
Spain,  who  might  have  conversed  wilh  some  of  the  veterans  of  th» 
e eoqnetMr.    (Ttihiinv  Aranico-ftispana,  toil),  ii.  p.  3fi  139.) 
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Chap.  XII. 


Prosperity  of  A  province  is  assimilated  to  the  vic- 
Spain  under  torious  stale  by  the  introduction  of  stran- 
the  Arabs  gPrs  an(j  tne  imitative  spirit  of  the  na- 
tives; and  Spain,  which  had  been  successively  tinc- 
tured with  Pu  .ic,  and  Roman,  and  Gothic  blond,  im- 
bibed, in  a  few  generations,  the  name  and  manners  of 
the  Arabs,  The  first  conquerors,  and  thp  twenty  suc- 
cessive lieutenants  of  the  caliphs,  were  attended  by  a 
numerous  train  of  civil  and  military  followers,  who 
preferred  a  distant  fortune  to  a  narrow  home:  the  pri- 
vate and  public  interest  was  promoted  by  the  establish- 
ment of  faithful  colonies  ;  and  the  cities  of  Spain  were 
proud  to  commemorate  the  tribe  or  country  of  their 
eastern  prog  Minors.  The  victorious  though  motley 
bands  of  Tarik  and  Musa  asserted,  by  the  name  of 
Spaniards,  their  original  claim  of  conquest;  yet  they 
allowed  their  brethren  of  Egypt  to  si. are  their  esta- 
bli-hments  of  Murcia  and  Lisbon.  The  royal  legion 
of  Damascus  was  planted  at  Cordova  ;  that  of  Emesa 
at  Seville;  that  of  Kinnisrin  or  Chalcis  at  .Lien  ;  that 
cf  Palestine  at  Alfr-zire  and  Medina  Sidmia.  The 
nativps  of  Yemen  and  Persia  were  scattered  round 
Toledo  and  the  inland  country,  and  the  fertile  seats  of 
Grenada  werp  bestowed  on  ten  thousand  horsemen  of 
Syria  and  Irak,  the  children  of  the  purest  and  most 
nr.ble  of  the  Arabian  tribes.'  A  spirit  of  emulation, 
sometimes  beneficial,  more  frequently  dangerous,  was 
nourished  by  these  hereditary  factions.  Ten  years 
after  the  conquest,  a  map  of  the  province  was  pre- 
sented to  the  caliph  :  the  seas  the  rivers,  and  the  har- 
bours, the  inhabitants  and  cities,  the  climate,  the  soil, 
and  the  mineral  productions  of  the  earth.?  In  the 
space  of  two  centuries,  the  gifts  of  nature  were  im- 
proved by  the  agriculture,11  the  manufaciures,  and  the 
commerce  of  an  industrious  people;  and  the  effects  of 
their  diligence  have  been  magnified  by  the  idleness  of 
their  fancy.  The  first  of  the  Ommiades  who  reigned 
in  Spain  solicited  the  support  of  the  christians ;  and,  in 
bis  edict  of  p jace  and  protection,  he  contents  himself 
with  a  modest  imposition  of  ten  thousand  ounces  r-f 
gold,  ten  thousand  pounds  of  silver,  ten  thousand  hor- 
ses, as  many  mules,  one  thousand  cuirasses,  with  an 
equal  number  of  helmets  and  lances.'  The  most  pow- 
erful of  his  successors  derived  from  the  same  kingdom 
the  annual  tribute  of  twelve  millions  and  forty-five 
th  usand  dinars  of  pieces  of  gold,  about  six  millions 
of  sterling  money;*  a  sum  which,  in  the  tenth  cen- 
tury, most  probably  surpassed  the  united  revenues  of 
the  christian  raonarchs.  His  royal  seat  of  Cordova 
contained  six  hundred  moscbs,  nine  hundred  baths, 
and  two  hundred  thousand  houses:  he  gave  laws  to 
eighty  cities  of  the  first,  to  three  hundred  of  the  second 
and  thirl,  order;  and  the  fertile  banks  of  the  Guadal- 
quivir were  adorned  with  twelve  thousand  villages  and 


f  Bibliot.  Arab.-Hispana,  torn.  ii.  t>.  32.  252.  The  f  irmer  of  these 
quotations  is  lakpn  from  a  Biographia  ffispanica,  by  an  Arabian  of 
Valentia;  (seethe  copious  Extracts  of  Casiri,  torn.  ii/p.  30 — 121) 
anil  the  latter  from  a  eeneral  Chronology  of  th"  Caliphs,  and  of  the 
African  and  Spanish  Dynasties,  with  a  particular  History  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Grenada,  of  which  Casiri  has  siven  aim  'St  an  entire 
version.  (Bibliot.  Aranico-Hispana, mm.  ii.  p.  177 — 319  )  Thp  author, 
Ebn  Khateh,  a  native  of  Grenada,  and  a  contemporary  of  Novairi 
aud  Abnlfeda,  (born  A.  D  1313,  died  A  D.  1374.)  was  an  historian, 
geographer,  physician,  poei.  &,r.  (rem.  ii.  p.  71,  72.) 

5  Cardonne,  His!,  de  I'Afriqne  el  de  l'Espasne,  torn.  i.  p.  110, 117. 

h  A  cordons  treatise  on  husbandry,  by  an  Arabian  of  Seville,  in 
the  twelfth  century,  is  in  the  Escurial  library,  and  Casiri  had  some 
thoughts  of  translating  ii.  He  nives  a  list  of  the  authors  quoted, 
Arabs,  as  well  as  Greeks,  Latins.  Jcc  ;  but  it  is  much  if  the  Andalu- 
eian  saw  these  strangers  through  the  medium  of  his  countryman 
Columella.  (Casiri,  Bibliot  Aribico-Hispana,  lorn  i.  p.  323  -338.) 

i  Bibliot  Arabico-Hispana,  torn.  ii.  p.  104.  Casiri  translates  the 
original  testimony  of  the  historian  Hasis.  as  it  is  allepe.d  in  the  Ara- 
bic Biigraphia  Hisjanica,  pars  ix.  But  I  am  most  exceedingly  sur- 
prised at  the  address,  Princinibus  cietpris  ,ue  Christianis  Hispanis 
suis  Castella.  The  name  of  Castellae  was  unknown  in  the  eighth 
century,  the  kin;  Io  n  was  n  t  erected  till  the  year  1012,  a  hundred 
vears  afier  the  limp  of  K  isis.  (Bibliot.  torn.  ii.  p.  330.)  and  the  appel- 
lation was  a' ways  expressive,  not  of  a  tributary  provinc,  but  of  a 
line  of  castles  independent  of  the  Moorish  yoke.  (D'Anville,  Etats 
de  l'Europe,  o.  168— 170.)  Had  Casiri  been  "a  critic,  he  would  have 
cl  ared  a  difficulty,  perhaps  of  his  own  making. 

k  Cardonne.  torn.  i.  p.  337,  33S.  He  computes  the  revenue  at 
I3U,0J  :,ir.)Q  of  French  livres.  Tne  en"ire  picture  of  peace  and  pros- 
perity relieves  th?  hi  iody  iiriifinnHy  of  th**  ^fcorish  annals. 


hamlets.  The  Arabs  might  exaggerate  the  truth,  but 
they  created,  and  they  describe,  the  most  prosperous 
aira  of  the  riches,  the  cultivation,  and  the  populous- 
ness  of  Spain.1 

The  wars  of  the  Moslems  were  sane-  Religious  tole- 
tified  by  the  prophpt;  but,  among  the  ration, 
various  prpcepts  and  examples  of  his  life,  the  caliphs 
selected  the  lessons  of  toleration  that  might  tend  to 
disarm  the  resistance  of  the  unbelievers.  Arabia  was 
the  temple  and  patrimony  of  the  God  of  Mahomet; 
but  he  beheld  with  less  jealousy  and  affiction  the  na- 
tions of  the  earth.  The  polytheists  and  idolaters,  w  ho 
were  ignorant  of  his  name,  might  be  lawful1}'  extir- 
pated by  his  votaries;™  but  a  wise  policy  supplied  the 
obligation  of  justice  ;  and  after  some  acts  of  intole- 
rant zeal,  the  Mahometan  conquerors  of  Hindesian 
have  spared  the  pagods  of  that  devout  and  populous 
country.  The  disoiplps  of  Abraham,  of  Moses,  and 
of  Jesus,  were  solemnly  invited  to  aecept  the  more 
pa-fed  revelation  of  Mahomet;  but  if  they  preferred 
the  payment  of  a  moderate  tribute,  they  were  entitled 
to  the  feedom  of  conscience  and  religious  worship." 
In  a  field  of  battle,  the  forfeit  lives  of  Propagation  of 
the  prisoners  were  redeemed  by  the  pro-  Mahumeiism. 
fession  of  Islam;  ihe  females  were  bound  to  embrace 
the  religion  of  their  masters,  and  a  race  of  sincere 
proselytes  was  gradually  multiplied  by  the  education 
of  the  infant  captives.  But  the  millions  of  Asiatic  and 
African  converts,  who  swelled  the  native  band  of  the 
faithful  Arabs,  must  have  been  allured,  rather  than 
constrained,  to  declare  their  belief  in  one  God  and  the 
apostle  of  God.  By  the  repetition  of  a  sentence,  and 
the  loss  of  a  foreskin,  the  subject  or  the  slave,  the  cap- 
tive or  the  criminal,  arose  in  a  moment  the  free  and 
equal  companion  of  the  victorious  Moslems.  Every 
sin  was  expiated,  every  engagement  was  dissolved  : 
the  vow  of  celibacy  was  superseded  by  the  indulgence 
of  nature;  the  active  spirits  who  slept  in  the  cloister 
were  awakened  by  the  trumpet  of  th'-  Saracens;  and 
in  the  convulsion  of  the  world,  every  member  of  a  new 
society  ascpnded  to  the  natural  level  of  his  capacity  and 
courage.  The  minds  of  the  multitude  w  ere  tempted  by 
the  invisible  as  well  as  temporal  blessings  of  the  Ara- 
bian prophet;  and  charity  will  hope  that  many  of  his 
proselytes  entertained  a  serious  conviction  of  t de  truth 
and  sanctity  of  his  revelation.  In  the  eyes  of  an  in- 
quisitive polytheist,  it  must  appear  worthy  of  the  hu- 
man and  the  divine  nature.  .More  pure  than  the  sys- 
tem of  Zoroaster,  more  liberal  than  the  law  of  Moses, 
the  religion  of  Mahomet  might  seem  less  inconsistent 
with  reason,  than  the  creed  of  mystery  and  supersti- 
tion, which,  in  the  seventh  century,  disgraced  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  gospel. 

In  the  extensive  provinces  of  Persia  Fall  of  the  Ma- 
and  Africa,  the  national  religion  has  gians  of  Persia, 
bpen  eradicated  by  the  Mahometan  faith.  The  ambi- 
guous theology  of  the  Magi  stood  alone  among  the 
sects  of  t lie  east :  but  the  profane  writings  nf  Zoroas- 
ter" might,  under  the  reverend  name  (if  Abraham,  be 


1  lam  happy  enoueh  to  possess  a  splpndid  and  interesting  wort, 
which  has  only  beep  distributed  in  pre.senis  by  the  court  of  Madrid  : 
Bibliotheca  Arakico~Hi*puna  Escurialensis,  opertl  et  studio  Mi- 
chaelis  Casiri.  Syro-Maranitee :  Matriti,  in  folio,  tortuts  prior 
1760.  tomus  posterior,  1770.  The  execution  of  this  work  does  hon- 
our to  the  Spanish  press;  the  MSS.  to  the  number  of  mdcccli,  are 
judiciously  classed  by  the  editor,  and  his  copious  extracts  throw 
sonic  lisht  on  the  Mahometan  literature  and  history  of  Spain. 
These  relics  are  now  secure,  but  the  task  has  been  supinely  delayed, 
till  in  the  year  1671  a  fire  consumed  the  greatest  pari  of  the  Escurial 
libary,  rich  in  the  spoils  of  Grenada  and  Morocco. 

m  The  Harbii,  as  they  art*  styled,  qui  tolerari  nequeunt.  are.  1. 
Those  who,  besides  God,  worship  the  sun,  moon,  or  idols.  2.  Athe- 
ists. Utrique,  rjuarndiu  princeps  aliquis  inter  Mohatnmedanos  su« 
perest,  oppusaari  tleber.t  donee  relijrioiipm  amplectap.lur,  nec  re- 
quits  iis  concedenda  est,  npc  pretiutn  acceptandum  pro  obtinenda 
console,  'tis  libertate.  (Keland.  Dissertat.  x.  de  Jure  Militari  Mtv 
hamuiedan. lorn.  iii.  p.  14.)   A  rtcid  theory! 

n  The  dis'inclion  between  a  proscribed  and  a  tolerated  sect,  be- 
tween the  Harbii  and  the  People  of  the  Book,  the  believers  in  some 
divine  revelation,  is  correctly  denned  in  the  conversation  of  the 
caliph  Al  Mamun  w  ith  the  idolaters  o:  Sabaeans  of  Charrse.  Kottin* 
jrer,  Hist.  Orient,  p.  107, 10s. 

•»  The  Zend  or  Paz-md,  th"  bible  of  the  Ghf  bers.  is  reckoned  by 
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dexterously  connected  with  the  chain  of  divine  revela- ! 
tion.  Th«  ir  evil  principle,  the  daemon  Ahriman,  might 
be  represented  as  the  rival,  or  as  the  creature,  of  the 
God  of  light.  The  temples  of  Persia  were  devoid  of  | 
images  ;  but  the  worship  of  the  sun,  and  of  fire  might 
he  stigmatized  as  a  gross  and  criminal  idolatry  .p  The 
milder  sentiment  was  consecrated  by  the  practice  of 
Mahomet  land  the  prudence  of  the  caliphs;  the  Ma- 
gians  or  Ghebers  were  ranked  with  the  Jews  and 
christians  among  the  people  of  the  written  law;r  and  J 
as  late  as  the  third  century  of  ihe  Hegira,  the  city  of 
Herat  will  afford  a  lively  contrast  of  private  zeal  and 
public  toleration.'  I'nder  the  payment  of  an  annual 
tribute,  the  Mahometan  law  secured  to  the  Ghebers 
of  Herat  their  civil  and  religious  liberties:  hut  the 
recent  and  humble  moseh  was  overshadowed  by  the 
antique  splendour  of  the  adjoining  temple  of  fire.  A 
fanatic  Imam  deplored,  in  his  sermons,  the  scandalous 
neighbourhood,  and  accused  the  weakness  or  indiffer- 
ence of  the  faithful.  Excited  by  his  voice,  the  people 
assembled  in  tumult;  the  two  houses  of  prayer  were 
consumed  by  the  flames,  but  the  vacant  ground  was 
Immediately  occupied  hy  the  foundations  of  a  new 
mosch.  The  injured  Magi  appealed  to  the  sovereign 
ofChorasan;  he  promised  justice  and  relief;  when, 
behold  !  four  thousand  citizens  of  Herat,  of  a  grave 
character  and  mature  age,  unanimously  swore  that  the 
idolatrous  fane  had  never  existed  ;  the  inquisition  was 
silenced,  and  their  conscience  was  satisfied  (says  the 
historian  Mirchond  ')  with  this  holy  and  meritorious 
perjury. "  But  the  greatest  part  of  the  temples  of  Per- 
sia were  ruined  by  the  insensible  and  general  desertion 
of  their  votaries.  It  was  inse?isib/e.  since  it  is  not  ac- 
companied with  any  memorial  of  time  or  place,  of  per- 
secution or  resistance.  It  was  general,  since  the  whole 
realm,  from  Shiraz  to  Samarcand. imbibed  the  faith  of 
the  Koran;  and  the  preservation  of  the  native  tongue 
reveals  the  descent  of  the  Mahometans  of  Persia."  In 


themselves  or  a'  least  by  the  Mahometans,  among  the  ten  books 
which  Abraham  received  from  heaven:  and  their  religion  is  honour- 
ably styled  the  religion  of  Abraham,  (D'Herbelot,  Bibliot.  Orient,  p. 
701.  Hvde.de  Relisnone  veteran)  Persarum,  c.  iii.  p.  27.  23,  &x.)  I 
much  fear  that  we  do  not  possess  any  pure  and  free  description  of 
Ihe  system  of  Zoroaster.  Dr.  Prideaux  (Connexion,  vol  i.  p.  300. 
octavo)  adopts  I  he  opinion,  that  he  hail  been  the  slave  and  scholar  of 
some  Jewish  prophet  in  the  captivity  of  Babylon  Perhaps  the  Per- 
sians, who  have  been  the  masters  of  the  Jews,  would  assert  the 
honour,  a  poor  honour,  of  being  their  masters. 

p  The  Arabian  Nights,  a  faithful  anil  amusing  picture  of  the  orien- 
tal world,  represent  in  the  most  odious  colours  the  Macians,  or  wor- 
shippers of  fire,  to  whom  they  attribute  the  annual  sacrifice  of  a  mus- 
Eflman.  The  religion  of  Z  .roaster  has  not  the  least  affinity  with  that 
of  the  Hindoos,  yet  they  are  often  confounded  by  the  Mahometans; 
and  the  sword  of  Timour  was  sharpened  by  this  mistake.  (Hist,  de 
Timour  Bee ,  par  Cherefeddin  All  Yeztli,  1.  v.) 

q  VU  ile  Mahomet,  par  Gagnier,  torn.  iii.  p.  114,  115. 

r  Haetres  secla?,  Juda?i,  Christrani.  et  i|ui  inter  Persas  Magorum 
ipstitulis  addicti  sunt,  «-<t'  ■■•■■/."■,  populi  libri,  dicuutur.  (Reland, 
Dissertai.  torn.  iii.  p.  13.)  The  caliph  Al  Mamun  confirms  this  hon- 
ourable distinction  in  favour  of  three  setts,  with  the  vague  and 
equivocal  religion  of  the  Sabaeans,  under  which  the  ancient  poly- 
theists  of  Charras  were  allowed  to  shelter  their  idolatrous  worship. 
(Hotlinger,  Hist.  Orient,  p.  167, 168  ) 

i  This  singular  story  is  related  by  D'Herbelot  (Bibliot.  Orient,  p. 
148.  449.)  on  the  faith  of  Khondemir,  and  by  Mirchond  himself.  (Hist, 
priorum  Kegum  Persarum,  ice.  p.  '.1, 10.  not.  p.  83,  89.) 

t  Mirchond,  (Mohammed  Emir  Khoondah  Shah)  a  native  of  Herat, 
composed  in  the  Persian  language  a  general  history  of  the  east,  from 
the  creation  to  the  year  of  the  Hegira,  873.  (A.  l>.  1471.)  In  the  year 
904.  (A.  D.  1498.)  the  historian  obtained  the  command  of  a  princely 
library,  and  his  applauded  work,  in  seven  or  twelve  pans,  was  ab- 
breviated in  three  volumes  by  his  son  Khondemir,  A.  H.  927,  A.  D. 
1520.  The  two  writers,  most  accurately  distinguished  by  Petit  de  la 
Croix,  (Hist,  de  Genshizcan,  p.  537,  538.  544,  545.)  are  loosely  con- 
founded by  D'Herbelot,  (p.  358. 410.  994, 995.)  but  his  numerous  ex- 
tracts, under  the  improper  name  of  Khondemir,  L.elons  to  the  father 
rather  than  the  son.  The  historian  of  Genghizcao  refers  to  a  MS. of 
Mirchond,  which  he  received  from  the  hands  of  his  friend  D'Herbe- 
lot himself.  A  curious  fragment  (the  Taherian  anil  Soffiirian  Dynas- 
ties) has  been  lately  published  in  Persic  and  Latin;  (Viennae,  17^2, 
in  4io,  cum  notis  Bernard  de  Jeuisch  ;)  and  the  editor  allows  us  to 
hope  for  a  continu  ition  of  Mirchond. 

u  Quo  testimonium boni  se  quid piam  t  rsestitisse  opinabantur.  Yet 
Mirchond  must  have  condemned  their  zeal,  since  he  approved  the 
legal  toleration  of  the  Magi,  cui  (the  fire  temple)  peraclo  singulis 
annis  censu,  uti  sacra  Muhatnmedis  lege  cautum,  ab  omnibus  moles- 
liis  ac  onenbus  libero  esse  licuil. 

x  The  last  Magian  of  name  and  power  appears  to  be  Mardavige 
ihe  Dilemite,  who.  :n  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century,  reigned  in 
the  northern  provinces  of  Persia,  near  the  Caspian  sea.  (D'Herbelot, 
Bibliot.  Orient,  p.  333.)    But  his  soldiers  and  successors,  the  .Bote 


the  mountains  and  deserts,  an  obstinate  race  of  unhe 
lievers  adhered  to  ti  e  superstition  of  their  fathers;  and 
a  faint  tradition  of  the  Magian  theology  is  kept  alive 
in  the  province  of  Kirman,  alono  the  banks  of  the 
Indus,  among  the  exiles  of  Surat,  and  in  the  colony 
which,  in  the  last  century,  was  planted  hy  Shaw  Ab- 
bas at  the  gates  of  Ispahan.  The  chief  pontiff  has 
retired  to  mount  Elbourz,  eighteen  leagues  from  the 
city  of  Yezd  :  the  perpetual  fire  (if  it  continue  to  burn) 
is  inaccessible  to  ihe  profane;  hut  his  residence  is  the 
school,  the  oracle,  and  the  pilgrimage,  of  the  Ghe- 
bers,  whose  hard  and  uniform  features  attest  the  un- 
niingled  purity  of  their  blood.  Under  the  jurisdiction 
of  their  elders,  eighty  thousand  families  maintain  an 
innocent  and  industrious  life;  their  subsistence  is  de- 
rived from  some  curious  manufactures  and  mechanic 
trades;  and  they  cultivate  ihe  earth  with  the  fervour 
of  a  religious  duty.  Their  ignorance  withstood  the 
despotism  of  Shaw  Abbas,  who  demanded  with  threats 
and  tortures  the  prophetic  books  of  Zop  aster;  and  this 
obscure  remnant  of  the  Maoians  is  spared  hy  the  mo- 
deration or  contempt  of  their  present  sovereigns.? 


The  northern  cast  of  Africa  is  the 
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only  land  in  which  the  light  of  the  gos-  of  Christianity 
pel,  after  a  long  and  perfect  establish-  m  Africa, 
ment,  has  been  totally  extinguished.  The  arts,  which 
had  been  taught  hy  Carthage  and  Rome,  were  involved 
in  a  cloud  of  ignorance;  the  doctrine  of  Cyprian  and 
Augustin  was  no  lender  studied.  Five  bundled  epts- 
copal  chinches  were  overturned  by  the  hostile  fury  of 
the  Donafists,  the  Vandals,  and  the  Moors.  The  zeal 
and  numbers  of  the  clenjy  declined  ;  and  the  people, 
without  discipline  or  knowledge,  or  hope,  submissively 
sunk  under  the  yoke  of  the  Arabian  prophet.  Will. in 
fifty  years  after  the  expulsion  of  the  74g 
Greeks,  a  lieutenant  of  Africa  informed 
the  caliph  that  the  tribute  of  the  infidels  was  abolished 
by  their  conversion,1  and,  though  he  sought  to  disguise 
his  fraud  and  rebellion,  his  specious  pretence  was 
drawn  from  the  rapid  and  extensive  progress  of  the 
Mahometan  fiith.  In  the  next  aoe,  an 
extraordinary  mission  of  five  bishops 
was  detached  from  Alexandria  to  Cairoan.  They  were 
ordained  by  the  Jacobite  patriarch  to  cherish  and  re- 
vive the  dying  embers  of  Christianity  :a  but  the  inter- 
position r.f  a  foreign  prelate,  a  stranger  to  the  Latins, 
an  enemy  to  the  catholics,  supposes  the  decay  and  dis- 
solution of  the  African  hierarchy.  It  was  no  longer 
the  time  when  the  successor  of  St.  Cyprian,  at  the 
bead  of  a  numerous  synod,  could  maintain  an  equal 
contest  with  the  ambition  of  the  Roman 
pontiff.  In  the  eleventh  century,  the  un- 
fortunate priest  who  was  seated  on  the  ruins  of  Car- 
thage, implored  the  alms  and  the  protection  of  he 
Vatican ;  and  he  bitterly  complains  that  his  naked 
body  had  heen  scourged  by  the  Saracens,  and  that  his 
authority  was  disputed  by  the  four  suffragans,  the  tot- 
tering pillars  of  his  throne.  Two  epistles  of  Gregory 
the.  seventh  b  are  destined  to  soothe  the  distress  of  the 
catholics  and  the  pride  of  a  Moorish  prince.  The 
pope  assures  the  sultan  that  they  both  worship  the 
same  God,  and  may  hope  to  meet  in  the  bosom  of 

ides,  either  professed  or  embraced  the  Mahometan  faith  ;  and  under 
their  dynasty  (A.  D.  933-1020.)  I  should  place  the  fall  of  the  religion 
of  Zoroaster. 

y  The  present  state  of  the  Ghebers  in  Persia  is  taken  from  Sir 
John  Chardin,  no!  indeed  the  most  learned,  but  the  m  si  judicious 
and  inquisitive,  of  our  modern  travellers.  (Voyages  en  Perse,  torn.  ii. 
p.  109  179— 1S7.  in  4lo.)  His  brethren,  Pietro  de  la  Valle,  Olearius. 
Thevenol,  Tavernier,  Jcc.  whom  I  have  fruitlessly  searched,  had 
neither  eyes  nor  attention  for  this  interesting  people. 

r  The  letter  of  Abdoulrahman,  governor  or  tyrant  of  Africa,  to  the 
caliph  Aboul  Abbas,  the  first  of  the  Abbassides,  is  dated  A.  H.  132. 
(Cardonne  Hist,  de  PAfrique  et  de  1'Espagne,  turn.  i.  p.  1G8.) 

a  Bibliolheque  Orienlale,  p.  G6.  Reuaudot,  Hist.  Patriarch.  Alex, 
p.  2S7,  283. 

b  Among  the  Epistles  of  the  Popes,  see  Leo  IX.  epist.  3.  Gregor 
VII.  1  i.cpist  29.,  ££, !  in  epist  15  X),  ',1  ant  the  criticisms  jf 
Pagi.  (torn.  iv.  A.  D.  1053,  No.  14  A.  D.  1073,  No.  13.)  who  investigates 
the  name  and  family  of  the  Moorish  prince,  with  whom  the  proudest 
of  the  Roman  pontics  s  I)  politely  corresponds. 
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Abraham  ;  hut  the  complaint,  that  three  bishops  could 
no  longer  be  found  to  consecrate  a  brother,  announces 
the  speedy,  and  inevitable  ruin  of  the  episcopal  order, 
and  Snain,  The  christians  of  Africa  and  Spain  had 
A.D.1149,&.c.  long  since  submitted  to  the  practice  of 
circumcision,  and  the  legal  abstinence  from  wine  and 
pork  ;  and  the  name  of  Mozarabesc  (adoptive  Arabs) 
was  applied  to  their  civil  or  religious  conformity.* 
About  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century  the  worship 
of  Christ  and  the  succession  of  pastors  were  abolished 
along  the  coa<t  of  Barbary,  and  in  the  kingdom  of 
Cordova  and  Seville,  of  Valencia  and  Grenada.'  The 
throne  of  the  Almohades,  or  Unitarians,  was  founded 
on  the  blindest  fanaticism,  and  their  extraordinary 
rigour  might  be  provoked  or  justified  by  the  recent 
victories  and  intolerant  z»al  of  the  princes  of  Sicily 
and  Castille,  of  Arragon  and  Portugal.  The  faith  of 
,  „  ..„.       the  Mozarahes  was  occasionally  revived 

A.  1).  looo.       .       .  ....  i      *  . , 

by  the  papal  missionaries;  and,  on  the 
landing  of  Charles  the  fifth,  some  families  of  Latin 
christians  were  encouraged  to  rear  their  heads  at  Tu- 
nis and  Algiers.  But  the  seed  of  the  gospel  was 
quickly  eradicated,  and  the  long  province  from  Tripoli 
to  the  Atlantic  has  lost  all  memory  of  the  language 
and  religion  of  Rome.' 

Toleration  of  After  the  revolution  of  eleven  centu- 
the  christians.  ries,  the  Jews  and  christians  of  the  Turk- 
ish empire  enjoy  the  liberty  of  conscience  which  was 
granted  by  the  Arabian  caliphs.  During  the  first  age 
of  the  conquest,  they  susppcted  the  loyalty  of  the  ca- 
tholics, whose  name  of  Melchites  betrayed  their  secret 
attachment  to  the  Greek  emperor,  while  the  Nestorians 
and  Jacobites,  his  inveterate  enemies,  approved  them- 
selves the  sincere  and  voluntary  friends  of  the  Maho- 
metan government.*  Yet  this  partial  jealousy  was 
h°aled  by  time  and  submission :  the  churches  of 
Egypt  were  shared  with  the  catholics;*  and  all  the 
oriental  sects  were  included  in  the  common  benefits 
of  toleration.  The  rank,  the  immunities,  the  domes- 
tic jurisdiction,  of  the  patriarchs,  the  bishops,  and  the 
clergy,  were  protected  by  the  civil  magistrate:  lhe 
learning  of  individuals  recommended  them  to  the  em- 
ployments of  secretaries  and  physicians  :  they  were 
enriched  by  the  lucrative  collection  of  the  revenue: 
and  their  merit  was  sometimes  raised  to  the  command 
of  cities  and  provinces.  A  caliph  of  the  house  of 
Abbas  was  heard  to  declare  that  the  christians  were 
most  worthy  of  trust  in  the  administration  of  Persia. 

c  MozarabPS.  or  Mostarabes,  adscititii,  as  it  is  interpreted  in  La- 
tin. (Pocock,  Specimen  Hist  Arabum,  p.  39,  40.  Bibliol.  Arabico- 
Hisnana.  to  :),  ii.  p.  IS.)  The  Mozarabic  liiuray,  the  ancient  ritual 
of  the  church  of  Toledo,  has  bfen  attacked  by  the  popps,  and  ex- 
posed to  lhe  doubtful  trials  of  the  sword  and  of  fire.  (.Marian.  Hist. 
Hispan.  lorn.  i.  I.  ix.  c.  IS.  p.  378.)  It  was,  or  rather  ii  is,  in  the  La- 
tin loneue;  yet  in  the  eleventh  century  it  was  found  necessary  (A. 
A'.  C.  1GS7.  A.  D.  lo3°.)  to  transcribe  an  Arabic  version  of  the  canons 
of  the  councils  of  Spain,  (Bibli  t.  Arab.  Hist.  torn.  i.  p  5 17.)  for  lhe 
use  of  the  bishops  and  clerny  in  the  Moorish  kingdoms. 

<l  About  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century,  the  clergy  of  C  irdova  was 
reproached  with  this  criminal  compliance,  by  the  intrepid  envoy  of 
the  emiieror  Otho  I,  ( Vil.  Johan,  Gorz,  in  Seoul.  Benedict.  V.  No. 
113.  aoud  Fleury,  Hist.  Kccles.  lorn.  xii.  p.  91.) 

e  Pagi,  Critica.  loin.  iv.  A.  D.  1149,  No.  8.  9.  He  justly  observes, 
that  when  Seville,  Jcc.  were  retaken  by  Ferdinand  of  Cast i lie,  no 
christians,  except  captives,  were  found  in  the  place;  and  that  the 
Mozarabic  rhurches  of  Africa  and  Spain,  described  by  James  a  Vilri- 
aco,  A.  D.  121S,  (Hist.  Hieros  .1.  c.  80.  p.  109.3.  in  Gesl.  Dei  per  Fran- 
cos.) are  copied  from  some  older  book.  I  shall  add,  that  the  dale  of 
the  Heeii  i  G77.  (A.  I).  1278.)  must  apply  to  the  copy,  not  the  compo- 
sition, of  a  treatise  of  juris orudence,  which  states  the  civil  rights  of 
the  christians  of  Cordova,  (Bibl  lot.  Arab.  Hist.  torn.  i.  p.  471.)  and  that 
the  Jews  were  the  only  dissenters  whom  Abul  Waled,  king  of  Gre- 
nada. (A.  L>.  1313.)  could  either  discountenance  or  tolerate,  (lorn.  ii. 
p.  283.) 

f  Renaud ot,  Hist.  Patriarch.  Alex.  p.  283.  Leo  Africanus  would 
have  fl  ottered  his  Roman  masters,  could  he  have  discovered  any 
latent  relics  of  the  Christianity  of  Africa. 

p  Absit  (said  lhe  catholic  to  the  vizir  of  Bagdad)  ut  pari  looo  ha- 
beas Nestorianos,  quorum  praeter  Arabas  nullus  alius  rex  est,  el 
Graecos  quorum  reges  amoveudo  Arabibus  bello  non  desistunt,  &c. 
See  in  the  Collections  of  Assemauuus  (Bibliol.  Orient,  loin.  iv.  p.  94 
— 101.)  the  stale  of  the  Nestorians  uoder  lhe  caliphs.  That  of  th*» 
Jac  .bites  is  more  concisely  exposed  in  the  Preliminary  Dissertation 
of  the  second  volume  of  Assemannus. 

ii  Eotych.  Anr.al.  tain,  ii,  p.  384.387, 333.  Renaudot,  Hist. Patriarch. 
Alex.  p.  205,  2IIG.  237.  332.  A  taint  of  he  Monolheliie  heresy  might 
render  lhe  first  of  these  Greek  patriarchs  less  loyal  to  the  emperors 
und  less  obnoxious  to  the  Arabs. 


"  The  Moslems,"  said  he,  "  will  abuse  their  present 
fortune;  the  Magians  regret  their  fallen  greatness; 
and  the  Jews  are  impatient  for  their  approaching  de- 
liverance."' But  the  slaves  of  despo-  , 
tism  are  exposed  to  the  alternatives  of  e,r  ar  s  lps' 
favour  and  disgrace.  The  captive  churches  of  the 
east  have  been  afflicted  in  every  age  by  the  avar'ce  or 
bigotry  of  their  rulers;  and  the  ordinary  and  legal 
restraints  must  be  offensive  to  the  pride,  or  the  zeal, 
of  the  christians.*  About  two  hundred  years  after 
Mahomet,  they  were  separated  from  their  fellow  sub- 
jects by  a  turban  or  girdle  of  a  less  honourable  colour; 
instead  of  horses  or  mules,  they  were  condemned  to 
ride  on  asses,  in  the  attitude  of  women.  Their  public 
and  private  buildings  were  measured  by  a  diminutive 
standard  ;  in  the  streets  or  the  baths  it  is  their  duty  to 
give  way  or  bow  down  before  the  meanest  of  the  peo- 
1  pie;  and  their  testimony  is  rejected,  if  it  may  tend  to 
the  prejudice  of  a  true  believer.  The  pomp  of  proces- 
sions, the  sound  of  bells  or  of  psalmody,  is  interdicted 
I  in  their  worship  :  a  decent  reverence  for  the  national 
faith  is  imposed  on  their  sermons  and  conversations; 
and  the  sacrilegious  attempt  to  enter  a  mosch,  or  to 
seduce  a  mussulman.  will  not  be  suffered  to  escape 
with  impunity.  In  a  time,  however,  of  tranquillity 
and  justice,  the  christians  have  never  been  compelled 
i  to  renounce  the  gospel,  or  to  embrace  the  Koran  ;  but 
the  punishment  of  death  is  inflicted  upon  the  apostates 
who  have  professed  and  deserted  the  law  of  Mahomet, 
j  The  martyrs  of  Cordova  provoked  the  sentence  of  lhe 
can  hi.  by  the  public  confession  of  their  inconstancy, 
or  their  passionate  invectives  against  the  person  and 
religion  of  the  prophet.' 

At  the  end  of  the  first  century  of  the  The  empire  of 
Hegira,  the  caliphs  were  the  most  po-    the  caliphs, 
tent  and  absolute  monarchs  of  the  globe.  A.D./18. 
Their  prerogative  was  not  circumscribed,  either  in  right 
or  in  fact,  by  the  power  of  the  n-bles,  the  freedom  of 
I  the  commons,  the  privileges  of  the  church,  the  votes 
i  of  a  senate,  or  the  memory  of  a  free  constitution.  The 
authority  of  the  companions  of  Mahomet  exj  ired  with 
|  their  lives;  and  the  chiefs  or  emirs  of  the  Aiabian 
tribes  left  behind,  in  the  desert,  the  spirit  of  equality 
:  and  independence.    The  regal  and  sacerdotal  charac- 
ters were  united  in  the  successors  of  Mahomet;  and 
j  if  the  Koran  was  the  rule  of  their  actions,  they  were 
the  supreme  judges  and  interpreters  of  that  divine 
I  book.    They  reigned  by  lhe  right  of  conquest  over  the 
[  nations  of  the  east,  to  whom  the  name  of  liberty  was 
unknown,  and  who  were  accustomed  to  applaud  in 
!  their  tyrants  the  acts  of  violence  and  severity  that  were  • 
J  exercised  at  their  own  expense.    Untler  the  last  of 
;  the  Ommiades,  the  Arabian  empire  extended  two  hun- 
|  dred  days'  journey  from  east  to  west,  from  the  confines 
of  Tartary  and  India  to  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic 
j  ocean.    And  if  we  retrench  the  sleeve  of  the  robe,  as 
:  it  is  stvled  by  their  writers,  the  long  and  narrow  pro- 
vince of  Africa,  the  solid  and  compact  dominion  from 
Fargana  to  Aden,  from  Tarsus  to  Surat,  will  spread 
on  every  side  to  the  measure  of  four  or  five  months  of 
the  march  of  a  caravan."1    We  should  vainly  seek  lhe 


i  Motadhed,  who  hail  reigned  from  A.  D.  892—902.  The  Magians 
still  held  their  name  and  rank  among  the  religions  of  the  empire. 
(Assemanni,  Bibliol  Orient,  lorn.  iv.  p.  97.) 

It  Keland  explains  liie  general  restraints  of  the  Mahometan  policy 
and  jurisprudence  (Dissertat.  lorn.  iii.  p.  16—20.)  The  oppressive 
edicts  of  the  caliph  Motawakkel,  (A.  D.  847—861.)  which  are  still  in 
force,  are  noticed  bv  Euiychius  (Annal.  torn  ii  p.  44S.)  and  D'Her- 
belot.  (Bibliot.  Orient,  p.  64"l.)  A  persecution  of  the  caliph  Omar  II. 
is  related,  and  most  probablv  magnified,  by  the  Greek  Theophanes. 
(Chr.m.  p.  334.) 

1  The  inartvrs  of  Cordova,  (A.  D.  S50,  Jcc.)  are  commemorated  and 
justified  by  S'.  Eulogius,  who  at  length  fell  a  victim  himself.  A  sy- 
nod convened  by  the  caliph  ambiguously  censured  their  rashness. 
The  moderate  Fleury  cannot  reconcile  their  conduct  with  the  disci- 
pline of  antiquity,  louiefois  I'autoriu  de  realise.  Jcc.  (Fleury.  Hist. 
Gccles.  torn.  x.  p.  413-322  particularly  p.  451.  5U8,  309  )  Their  iti- 
ihentic  acts  throw  a  strong,  though  transient,  light  on  the  Spanish 
church  in  the  ninth  century. 

m  See  lhe  article  Eslamiali,  (as  we  say  Christendom)  in  the  Bioli- 
olheque  Orienlale,  (p.  325.)  This  chart  of  lhe  Mahometan  world  is 
suited  by  the  author,  Ebn  Alwardi,  to  the  year  of  the  Hegira  3so 
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indissoluble  union  and  easy  obedience  that  pervaded 
the  government  of  Augustus  and  the  Antonines;  but 
the  progress  of  the  Mahometan  religion  diffused  over 
this  ample  space  a  general  resemblance  of  man- 
ners and  opinions.  The  language  and  laws  of  the 
Koran  vvpre  studied  with  equal  devotion  at  Samarcand 
and  Seville:  the  Moor  and  the  Indian  embraced  as 
countrymen  and  brothers  in  the  pilgrimage  of  Mecca; 
and  the  Arabian  language  was  adopted  as  the  popular 
idiom  in  all  the  provinces -to  the  westward  of  the  Ti- 
gris." 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

The  two  siege*  of  Constantinople  by  the  Arabs. — Their  in- 
vasion uf  France,  and  defeat  by  Charles  Muriel. —  Civil 
war  of  the  Ommiades  and  Abbassides. — Learning  of  the 
Arabs. — Luxury  of  the  caliphs. — Naval  enterprises  on  j 
Crete,  Sicily,  and  Rome. — Decay  and  division  of  the  em- 
pire of  the  caliphs. — Defeats  and  victories  of  the  Greek 
emperors. 

The  limits  of  When  the  Arabs  first  issued  from  the 
•the  Arabian  desert,  they  must  have  been  surprised  at 
conquests.  ^  page  an(j  rapidity  of  their  own  sue- j 
cess.  But  wben  they  advanced  in  the  career  of  vic- 
tory to  the  banks  of  the  Indus  and  the  summit  of  the 
Pyrenees;  when  thpy  had  reppatedly  tried  the  edge 
of  their  scymitars  and  the  energy  of  their  faith,  they 
might  be  equally  astonished  that  any  nation  could  j 
resist  their  invincible  arms,  that  any  boundary  should  ' 
confine  the  dominion  of  the  successor  of  the  prophet. 
The  confidence  of  soldiers  and  fanatics  may  indeed 
be  excused,  since  the  calm  historian  of  the  present 
hour,  who  strives  to  follow  the  rapid  course  of  the 
Saracens,  must  study  to  explain  by  what  means  the  i 
church  and  state  were  saved  from  this  impending,  and, 
as  it  should  seem,  from  this  inevitable  danger.  The  j 
deserts  of  Scythia  and  Sarmatia  might  be  guarded  by 
their  extent,  their  climate,  their  poverty,  and  the  cour- 
age of  the  northern  shepherds;  China  was  remote  and 
inaccessible  :  but  the  greatest  part  of  the  temperate 
zone  was  subject  to  the  Mahometan  conquerors,  the 
Greeks  were  exhausted  by  the  calamities  of  war  and 
the  loss  of  their  fairest  provinces,  and  the  barbarians 
of  Europe  might  justly  tremble  at  the  precipitate  fall 
of  the  Gothic  monarchy.  In  this  inquiry  I  shall  un- 
fold the  events  that  rescued  our  ancestors  of  Britian, ' 
and  our  neighbours  of  Gaul,  from  the  civil  and  reli- 
gious yoke  of  the  Koran  ;  that  protected  the  majesty 
of'Rome,  and  delayed  the  servitude  rf  Constantinople  ; 
that  invigorated  the  defence  of  the  christians,  and 
scattered  among  their  enemies  the  seeds  of  division 
and  decay. 

First  siege  of  Forty-six  years  after  the  flight  of  Ma- 
by  the  Arabs?  "  hornet  from  Mecca,  his  disciples  appear- 
A.  D  668-675.  ed  in  arms  under  the  walls  of  Constan- 
tinople.* They  were  animated  by  a  genuine  or  ficti- 
tious saying  of  the  prophet,  that,  to  the  first  army 
which  besieged  the  city  of  the  Caesars,  their  sins  were 
forgiven  :  the  long  series  of  Roman  triumphs  would  he 
meritoriously  transferred  to  the  conquerors  of  New 

(A.  D.  995.)  Since  that  time,  the  losses  in  Spain  have  been  over- 
balanced by  the  conquests  in  India,  Tartary,  and  the  European 
Turkey. 

n  The  Arabic  of  the  Koran  is  taught  as  a  dead  language  in  the  col- 
lege of  Mecca.  By  the  Danish  traveller,  this  ancient  idiom  is  com- 
pared to  the  Latin;  the  vulgar  tongue  of  Hejaz  and  Yemen  to  the 
Italian  ;  and  the  Arabian  dialects  of  Syria,  Egypt,  Africa,  &c.  to  the 
Provenoal,  Spanish  and  Portuguese.  (Niebuhr,  Description  de  l'Ara- 
bie,  p.  74,  &c.) 

»  Theuphanes  places  the  seren  years  of  the  siege  of  Constantino- 
ple in  the  year  of  our  christian  sera  673.  (of  the  Alexandrian  663. 
Sept.  1.)  and  the  peace  of  the  Saracens,  four  years  afterwards;  a 
glaring  inconsistency  !  which  Petavius,  Goar,  and  Paei,  (Critica,  torn, 
iv.  p.  63,  64.)  have  struggled  to  remove.  Of  the  Arabians,  the  Hegira 
52  (A  I).  672.  January  8  )  is  assigned  by  Elmacin,  the  year  43.  (A".  D. 
66S,  Feb.  20.)  by  Abulfeda,  whose  testimony  I  esteem  the  most  con- 
venient and  creditable. 
Vol.  II — 2  G 


Rome ;  and  the  wealth  of  nations  was  deposited  in 
this  well-chosen  seat  of  royalty  and  commerce.  No 
sooner  had  the  caliph  Moawiyah  supprpssed  his  rivals 
and  established  his  throne,  than  hp  aspired  to  expiate 
the  guilt  of  civil  blood,  by  the  success  and  glory  of 
this  holy  expedition  ;b  his  preparations  by  sea  and 
land  were  adequate  to  the  importance  of  the  object; 
his  standard  was  intrusted  to  Sophian,  a  veteran  war- 
rior, but  the  troops  were  encouraged  by  the  example 
and  presence  of  Yezid,  the  son  and  presumptive  heir 
of  the  commander  of  the  faithful.  The  Greeks  had 
little  to  hope,  nor  had  their  enemies  any  reasons  of 
fear,  from  the  courage  and  vigilance  of  the  reigning 
emperor,  who  disgraced  the  name  of  Constantine,  and 
imitated  only  the  inglorious  years  of  his  grandfather 
Heraclius.  Without  delay  or  opposition,  the  naval 
forces  of  the  Saracens  passed  through  the  unguarded 
chatmel  of  the  Hellespont,  which  even  now,  under  the 
feeble  and  disorderly  government  of  thp  Turks,  is 
maintained  as  the  natural  bulwark  of  the  capital.0  The 
Arabian  fleet  cast  anchor,  and  the  troops  were  disem- 
barked near  the  palace  of  Hebdomon,  seven  miles  from 
the  city.  During  many  days,  from  the  dawn  of  light 
to  the  evening,  the  line  of  assault  was  extended  from 
the  golden  gate  to  the  eastern  promontory,  and  the 
foremost  warriors  were  impelled  by  the  weight  and  ef- 
fort of  the  succeedingcoluinns.  But  the  besiegers  had 
formed  an  insufficient  estimate  of  the  strength  and  re- 
sources of  Constantinople.  The  solid  and  lofty  walls 
were  guarded  by  numbers  and  discipline  :  the  spirit  of 
the  Romans  was  rekindled  by  the  last  danger  of  their 
religion  and  empire:  the  fugitives  front  the  conquered 
provinces  more  successfully  renewed  the  defence  of 
Damascus  and  Alexandria  ;  and  the  Saracens  were  dis- 
mayed by  the  strange  and  prodigious  effects  of  artifi- 
cial fire.  This  firm  and  effectual  resistance  diverted 
their  arms  to  the  more  easy  attempts  of  plundering  the 
European  and  Asiatic  coasts  of  the  Propontis  :  and 
after  keeping  the  sea  from  the  month  of  April  to  that 
of  September,  on  the  approach  of  winter  they  retreat- 
ed fourscore  miles  from  the  capital,  to  the  isle  of  Cyz- 
icus,  in  which  they  had  established  their  magazine  of 
spoil  and  provisions.  So  patient  was  their  perseve- 
rance, or  so  languid  were  their  operations,  that  they 
repeated  in  the  six  following  summers  the  same  attack 
and  retreat,  with  a  gradual  abatement  of  hope  and  vi- 
sjom,till  the  mischances  of  shipwreck  and  disease,  of 
the  sword  and  of  fire,  compelled  them  to  relinquish  the 
fruitless  enterprise.  They  might  bewail  the  loss,  or 
commemorate  the  martyrdom,  of  thirty  thousand  Mos- 
lems, who  fell  in  the  siege  of  Constantinople  ;  and  the 
solemn  funeral  of  Abu  Ayub,  or  Job,  excited  the  cu- 
riosity of  the  christians  themselves.  That  venerable 
Arab,  one  of  the  last  of  the  companions  of  Mahomet, 
was  numbered  among  the  ansars,  or  auxiliaries,  of 
Medina,  who  sheltered  the  head  of  the  flying  prophet. 
In  his  youth  he  fought,  at  Beder  and  Ohud,  under  the 
holy  standard :  in  his  mature  age  he  was  the  friend 
and  follower  of  Ali ;  and  the  last  remnant  of  his 
strength  and  life  was  consumed  in  a  distant  and  dan- 
gerous war  against  the  enemies  of  the  Koran.  His 
memory  was  reverpd  ;  but  the  place  of  his  burial  was 
neglected  and  unknown,  during  a  period  of  seven  hun- 
dred and  eighty  years,  till  the  conquest  of  Constanti- 
nople by  Mahomet  the  second.  A  seasonable  vision 
(for  such  are  the  manufacture  of  every  religion)  re- 

b  For  this  first  siege  of  Constantinople,  see  Nicephorus  ;  (Breviar. 
p. 21,22.)  Thenphanes;  (Chronograph,  p. 294.)  Cedrenus;  (Compend. 
p.  437.)  Zonaras  ;  (Hist.  torn.  ii.  1.  xiv.  p.  89  )  Elmacin  ;  (Hist.  Sara- 
cen, p.  56,  57.)  Abulfeda;  (Annal.  Moslem,  p.  107, 108.  vers.  Reiske;) 
D'Herbelot;  (Bibliot. Orient.  Constantinah  ;)  Ockley's  History  of  the 
Saracens,  vol.  ii.  p.  127,  128. 

r  The  state  and  defence  of  the  Dardanelles  is  exposed  in  the 
Memoires  of  the  Baron  de  Tott,  (torn.  iii.  p.  39—97.)  who  was  sent  to 
fortify  them  against  the  Russians.  From  a  principal  actor,  I  should 
have  expected  more  accurate  details;  but  he  seems  to  write  for  the 
amusement,  rather  than  the  instruction,  of  his  reader.  Perhaps,  on 
the  approach  of  the  enemy,  the  minister  of  Constantine  was  occu- 

|  pied,  like  that  of  Mustapha,  in  finding  two  Canary  birds,  who  should 

!  sing  precisely  the  same  note. 
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sealed  the  holy  spot  at  the  foot  of  the  walls  and  the 
bottom  of  the  harbour  ;  and  the  mosch  of  Ayub  has 
been  deservedly  chosen  for  the  simple  and  martial  in- 
auguration of  the  Turkish  sultans.'1 

Peace  and  The  event  of  the  siege  revived,  both 
tribute,  in  the  east  and  west,  the  reputation  of 
A.  D.  677.  t^e  j{oman  arms,  and  cast  a  momentary 
shade  over  the  glories  of  the  Saracens.  The  Greek 
ambassador  was  favourably  received  at  Damascus,  in 
a  general  council  of  the  emirs  or  Koreish  :  a  peace,  or 
truce,  of  thirty  years  was  ratified  between  the  two  em- 
pires ;  and  the  stipulation  of  an  annual  tribute,  fifty 
horses  of  a  noble  breed,  fifty  slaves,  and  three  thou- 
sand pieces  of  gold,  degraded  the  majesty  of  the  com- 
mander of  the  faithful."  The  aged  caliph  was  desi- 
rous of  possessing  his  dominions,  and  ending  his  days 
in  tranquillity  and  repose  :  while  the  Moors  and  Indi- 
ans trembled  at  his  name,  his  palace  and  city  of  Da- 
mascus was  insulted  by  the  Mardaites,  or  Maronites, 
of  Mount  Libanus,  the  firmest  barrier  of  the  empire, 
till  they  were  disarmed  and  transplanted  by  the  sus- 
picious policy  of  the  Greeks.'  After  the  revolt  of  Ara- 
bia and  Persia,  the  house  of  Ommiyah*  was  reduced 
to  the  kingdoms  of  Syria  and  Egypt:  their  distress 
and  fear  enforced  their  compliance  with  the  pressing 
demands  of  the  christians  ;  and  the  tribute  was  increas- 
ed to  a  slave,  a  horse,  and  a  thousand  pieces  of  gold, 
for  each  of  the  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days  of 
the  solar  year.  But  as  soon  as  the  empire  was  again 
united  by  the  arms  and  policy  of  Abdalrnalek,  he  dis- 
claimed a  badge  of  servitude  not  less  injurious  to  his 
conscience  than  to  his  pride  ;  he  discontinued  the  pay- 
ment of  the  tribute  ;  and  the  resentment  of  the  Greeks 
was  disabled  from  action  by  the  mad  tyranny  of  the 
second  Justinian,  the  just  rebellion  of  his  subjects, 
and  the  frequent  change  of  his  antagonists  and  suc- 
cessors. Till  the  reign  of  Abdalmalek,  the  Saracens 
had  been  content  with  the  free  possession  of  the  Per- 
sian and  Roman  treasures,  in  the  coin  of  Chosroes  and 
Caesar.  By  the  command  of  that  caliph,  a  national 
mint  was  established,  both  for  silver  and  gold  ;  and 
the  inscription  of  the  dinar,  though  it  might  be  cen- 
sured by  some  timorous  casuists,  proclaimed  the  unity 
of  the  God  of  Mahomet.b  Under  the  reign  of  the  ca- 
liph Walid,  the  Grpek  language  and  characters  were 
excluded  from  the  accounts  of  the  puhlie  revenue.'  If 
this  change  was  productive  of  the  invention  or  familiar 
use  of  our  present  numerals,  the  Arabic  or  Indian  cy- 
phers, as  they  are  commonly  styled,  a  regulation  of 


d  Demetrius  Cantemir's  Hist,  of  the  Olhman  empire,  p.  105,  106. 
Rycaul's  State  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  p.  10,  11.  Voyages  de  The- 
venot,  part  i.  p.  189.  The  christians,  who  suppose  that  the  martyr 
Abu  Ayub  is  vulgarly  confounded  with  the  patriarch  Job,  betray  their 
own  ignorance  rather  than  that  of  the  Turks. 

e  Theophanes,  though  a  Greek,  deserves  credit  for  these  tributes, 
(Chronograph,  p.  295,  296.  300,  301.)  which  are  confirmed,  with  some 
variation,  by  the  Arabic  History  of  Abulpharagius.  (Dynast,  p.  129. 
vers.  Pocock.) 

f  The  censure  of  Theophanes  is  just  and  pointed,  'frjumi 

t»v  Aei3*v  fxt'  "«  ™v.  (Chronograph,  p. 302, 303.)  The  series  of 
these  events  may  be  traced  in  the  Annals  of  Theophanes,  and  in  the 
Abridgment  of  the  Patriarch  Nicephorus,  p.  22—24. 

S  These  domestic  revolutions  are  related  in  a  clear  and  natural 
style,  in  the  second  volume  of  Ockley's  History  of  the  Saracens,  p. 
253 — 370.  Besides  our  printed  authors,  he  draws  his  materials  from 
the  Arabic  MSS.  of  Oxford,  which  he  would  have  more  deeply 
searched,  had  he  been  confined  to  the  Bodleian  library  instead  of  the 
city  jail ;  a  fate  how  unworthy  of  the  man  and  of  his  country ! 

h  Elmacin,  who  dales  the  first  coinage  A.  H.  76.  A.  D.  695.  five  or 
six  years  later  than  the  Greek  historians,  has  compared  the  weight 
of  the  best  or  common  gold  dinar,  to  the  drachm  or  dirhem  of  Egypt, 
(p.  77.)  which  may  be  equal  to  two  pennies  (48  grains)  of  our  Troy 
weight,  (Hooper's  Inquiry  into  Ancient  Measures,  p.  24—  36.)  anil 
equivalent  to  eight  shillings  of  our  sterling  money.  From  the  same 
Elmacin  and  the  Arabian  physicians,  some  dinars  as  high  as  two  dir. 
hems,  as  low  as  half  a  dirhem,  may  be  deduced.  The  piece  of  silver 
was  the  dirhem,  both  in  value  and  weight;  but  an  old,  thoueh  fair 
coin,  struck  at  Waset,  A.  H.  83.  and  preserved  in  the  Bodleian 
library,  wants  four  grains  of  the  Cairo  siandard.  (See  the  Modern 
Univ.  History,  torn.  i.  p.  548.  of  the  French  translation.) 

x«£ikx(,  aKK'  A'fs£i0if  «ut«  wafaeriiiiXivtrSaLt  t«»  -y>tc»v, 

tWU&H  aSvvxnv  t»j  ulivwv  y  i  wire-,]  *  5va£x,  f.  TfixZx.  tf  oktw 

foirn  Tf*  Y(xt,Tix,.  Theophan.  Chronosrraph.  p.  314.  This 
defect,  if  it  really  existed,  must  have  stimulated  the  ineenuity  of  the 
Arabs  to  invent  or  borrow. 


office  has  promoted  the  most  important  discoveries  of 
arithmetic,  algebra,  and  the  mathematical  sciences/ 

Whilst  the  caliph  Walid  sat  idle  on  the  second  siege  of 
throne  of  Damascus,  while  his  lieuten-  Constantinople, 
ants  achieved  the  conquest  of  Transox-  A.  D.  716— 718. 
iana  and  Spain,  a  third  army  of  Saracens  overspread 
the  provinces  of  Asia  Minor,  and  approached  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Byzantine  capital.  But  the  attempt  and 
disgrace  of  the  second  siege  was  reserved  for  his 
brother  Soliman,  whose  ambition  appears  to  have  been 
quickened  by  a  more  active  and  martial  spirit.  In  tb.8 
revolutions  of  the  Greek  empire,  after  the  tyrant  Jus- 
tinian had  been  punished  and  avenged,  an  humble 
secretary,  Anastasius  or  Artemius,  was  promoted  by 
chance  or  merit  to  the  vacant  purple.  He  was  alarmed 
by  the  sound  of  war;  and  his  ambassador  returned 
from  Damascus  with  the  tremendous  news  that  the 
Saracens  were  preparing  an  armament  by  sea  and  land, 
such  as  would  transcend  the  experience  of  the  past,  or 
the  belief  of  the  present  age.  The  precautions  of  An- 
astasius were  not  unworthy  of  his  station,  or  of  the 
impending  danger.  He  issued  a  peremptory  mandate, 
that  all  persons  who  were  not  provided  with  the  means 
of  subsistence  for  a  three  years'  siege,  should  evacu- 
ate the  city;  the  public  granaries  and  arsenals  were 
abundantly  replenished  ;  the  walls  were  restored  and 
strengthened  ;  and  the  engines  for  casting  stones,  or 
darts,  or  fire,  were  stationed  along  the  ramparts,  or  in 
the  hrigantines  of  war,  of  which  an  additional  number 
was  hastily  constructed.  To  prpvent  is  safer,  as  well 
as  more  honourable,  than  to  repel  an  attack;  and  a 
design  was  meditated,  above  the  usual  spirit  of  the 
Greeks,  of  burning  the  naval  stores  of  the  enemy,  the 
cypress  timber  that  had  been  hewn  in  Mount  Libanus, 
and  was  piled  along  the  sea-shore  of  Phoenicia,  for  the 
service  of  the  Egyptian  fleet.  This  generous  enter- 
prise was  defeated  by  the  cowardice  or  treachery  of 
the  troops,  who,  in  the  new  language  of  the  empire 
were  styled  of  the  obsequinn  theme.1  They  murdered 
their  chief,  deserted  their  standard  in  the  isle  of 
Rhodes,  dispersed  themselves  over  the  adjacent  conti- 
nent, and  deserved  pardon  or  reward  by  investing  with 
the  purple  a  simple  officer  of  the  revenue.  The  name 
of  Theodosius  might  recommend  him  to  the  senate 
and  people;  but,  after  some  months,  he  sunk  into  a 
cloister,  and  resigned,  to  the  firmer  hand  of  Leo  the 
Isaurian,  the  urgent  defence  of  the  capital  and  empire 
The  most  formidable  of  the  Saracens,  Moslemah,  the. 
brother  of  the  caliph,  was  advancing  at  the  head  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  Arabs  and  Persians, 
the  greater  part  mounted  on  horses  or  camels  ;  and  the 
successful  sieges  of  Tyana,  Amorium,  and  Pergamus, 
were  of  sufficient  duration  to  exercise  their  skill  and 
to  elevate  their  hopps.  At  the  well-known  passage  of 
Abydus,  on  the  Hellespont,  the  Mahometan  arms  were 
transported,  for' the  first  time,  from  Asia  to  Europe. 
From  thence,  wheeling  round  the  Thracian  cities  of 
the  Propontis,  Moslemah  invested  Constantinople  on 
the  land  side,  surrounded  his  camp  with  a  ditch  and 
rampart,  prepared  and  planted  his  engines  of  assault, 
and  declared,  by  words  and  actions,  a  patient  resolu- 
tion of  expecting  the  return  of  seed-time  and  harvest, 
should  the  obstinacy  of  the  besiegpd  prove  equal  to 
his  own.  The  Greeks  would  gladly  have  ransomed 
their  religion  and  empire,  by  a  fine  or  assessment  of  a 
piece  of  gold  on  the  head  of  each  inhabitant  of  the 


k  According  to  a  new,  though  probable,  notion,  maintained  by  M. 
de  Villoison,  (Anecdota  Graeca,  torn.  ii.  p.  152 — 157.)  our  cyphers  are 
not  of  Indian  or  Arabic  invention.  They  were  used  by  the  Greek 
and  Latin  arithmeticians  long  before  the  age  of  Boethius.  After  the 
extinction  of  science  in  the  west,  they  were  adopted  by  the  Arabic 
versions  from  the  original  MSS.  and  restored  to  the  latins  about  the 
eleventh  century. 

I  In  the  division  of  the  themes,  or  provinces  described  by  Con- 
stantine  Porphyrogenitus.  (de  Thematibus,  1.  i.  p.  9,  10.)  the  obsg- 
quium,  a  Latin  appellation  of  the  army  and  palace,  was  the  f  >urth  in 
the  public  order.  Nice  was  the  metropolis,  and  its  jurisdiction  ex- 
tended from  the  Hellespont  over  the  adjacent  pans  of  Bilhynia  and 
Fhrygia.  (See  the  two  maps  prefixed  by  Del  isle  to  lh»  Imperiuro 
Orientale  <>f  Banduri  ) 
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city ;  but  the  liberal  offer  was  rejected  with  disdain, 
and  the  presumption  of  Moslemah  was  exalted  by  the 
speedy  approach  and  invincible  force  of  the  navies  of 
Egypt  and  Syria.  They  are  said  to  have  amounted  to 
eighteen  hundred  ships:  the  number  betrays  their  in- 
considerable size;  and  of  the  twenty  stout  and  capa- 
cious vessels,  whose  magnitude  impeded  their  progress, 
each  was  manned  with  no  more  than  one  hundred 
heavy-armed  soldiers.  This  huge  armada  proceeded 
on  a  smooth  sea,  and  with  a  gentle  gale,  towards  the 
mouth  of  the  Bosphorus ;  the  surface  of  the  strait  was 
overshadowed,  in  the  language  of  the  Greeks,  with  a 
moving  forest,  and  the  same  fatal  night  had  been  fixed 
by  the  Saracen  chief  for  a  general  assault  by  sea  and 
land.  To  allure  the  confidence  of  the  enemy,  the  em- 
peror had  thrown  aside  the  chain  that  usually  guarded 
the  entrance  of  the  harbour;  but  while  they  hesitated 
whether  they  should  seize  the  opportunity,  or  appre- 
hend the  snare,  the  ministers  of  destruction  were  at 
hand.  The  fireships  of  the  Greeks  were  launched 
against  them,  the  Arabs,  their  arms,  and  vessels,  were 
involved  in  the  same  flames,  the  disorderly  fugitives 
were  dashed  against  each  other  or  overwhelmed  in  the 
waves  ;  and  I  no  longer  find  a  vestige  of  the  fleet,  that 
had  threatened  to  extirpate  the  Roman  name.  A  still 
more  fatal  and  irreparable  loss  was  that  of  the  caliph 
Soliman,  who  died  of  an  indigestion1"  in  his  camp 
near  Kinnisrin  or  Chalcis  in  Syria,  as  he  was  prepar- 
ing to  lead  against  Constantinople  the  remaining  forces 
of  the  east.  The  brother  of  Moslemah  was  succeed- 
ed by  a  kinsman  and  an  enemy;  and  the  throne  of  an 
active  and  able  prince  was  degraded  by  the  useless 
and  pernicious  virtues  of  a  bigot.  While  he  started 
and  satisfied  the  scruples  of  a  blind  conscience,  the 
siege  was  continued  through  the  winter  by  the  neglect 
rather  than  by  the  resolution,  of  the  caliph  Omar."  The 
winter  proved  uncommon  rigorous  :  above  a  hundred 
days  the  ground  was  covered  with  deep  snow,  and  the 
natives  of  the  sultry  climes  of  Egypt  and  Arabia  lay  tor- 
pid and  almost  lifeless  in  their  frozen  camp.  They  revi- 
ved on  the  return  of  spring  ;  a  second  effort  had  been 
made  in  their  favour ;  and  their  distress  was  relieved 
by  the  arrival  of  two  numerous  fleets,  laden  with  corn, 
and  arms,  and  soldiers  ;  the  first  from  Alexandria,  of 
four  hundred  transports  and  galleys ;  the  second  of 
three  hundred  and  sixty  vessels  from  the  ports  of  Af- 
rica. But  the  Greek  fires  were  again  kindled,  and  if 
the  destruction  was  less  complete,  it  was  owing  to  the 
experience  which  had  taught  the  Moslems  to  remain 
at  a  safe  distance,  or  to  the  perfidy  of  the  Egyptian 
mariners,  who  deserted  with  their  ships  to  the  emperor 
of  the  christians.  The  trade  and  navigation  of  the 
capital  were  restored  ;  and  the  produce  of  the  fisheries 
supplied  the  wants,  and  even  the  luxury  of  the  in- 
habitants. But  the  calamities  of  famine  and  disease 
were  soon  felt  by  the  troops  of  Moslemah,  and  as  the 
former  was  miserably  assuaged,  so  the  latter  was 
dreadfully  propagated,  by  the  pernicious  nutriment 
which  hunger  compelled  them  to  extract  from  the  most 
unclean  or  unnatural  food.  The  spirit  of  conquest, 
and  even  of  enthusiasm,  was  extinct :  the  Saracens 
could  no  longpr  straggle  beyond  their  lines,  either  sin- 
gle or  in  small  parties,  without  exposing  themselves 
to  the  merciless  retaliation  of  the  Thracian  peasants. 
An  army  of  Bulgarians  was  attracted  from  the  Dan- 


m  The  caliph  had  emptied  two  baskets  of  eggs  and  of  figs,  which 
he  swallowed  alternately,  and  the  repast  was  concluded  with  mar- 
row and  sugar.  In  one  of  his  pilgrimages  to  Mecca,  Soliman  ate,  at 
a  single  meal,  seventy  pomegranates,  a  kid,  six  fowls,  and  a  huge 
quantity  of  the  grapes  of  Tayef.  If  the  bill  of  fare  be  correct,  we 
must  admire  the  appetite,  rather  than  the  luxury,  of  the  sovereign 
of  Asia.  (Abulfeda,  Annal.  Moslem,  p.  126.) 

n  See  the  article  of  Omar  Ben  Abdalaziz,  in  the  Bibliotheque  Ori- 
entale,  (p.  639,  690.)  praeferens,  says  Elmacin,  (p.  91.)  religionem 
•uam  rebus  suis  mundanis.  He  was  so  desirous  of  being  with  God, 
lhal  he  would  not  have  anointed  his  ear  (his  own  saying)  vo  obtain  a 
perfect  cure  of  his  last  malady.  The  caliph  had  only  one  shirt,  and 
in  an  age  of  luxury,  his  annual  expense  was  no  more  than  two 
drachms.  (Abulpharagius,  p.  131.)  Hand  diu  gavisus  co  principe  fuit 
orbis  Moslemns.  (Abulfeda.  p.  127.) 


ube  by  the  gift';  and  promises  of  Leo  ;  and  these  sav- 
age auxiliaries  made  some  atonement  for  the  evils 
which  they  had  inflicted  on  the  empire,  by  the  defeat 
and  slaughter  of  twenty-two  thousand  Asiatics.  A 
report  was  dexterously  scattered,  that  the  Franks,  the 
unknown  nations  of  the  Latin  world,  were  arming  by 
sea  and  land  in  the  defence  of  the  christian  cause,  and 
their  formidable  aid  was  expected  with  far  different 
sensations  in  camp  and  city.  At  length  after  a  siege 
of  thirteen  moRths,0  the  hopeless  Mosle-  Failure  and  re- 
mah  received  from  the  caliph  the  wel-  treat  of  the  Sar- 
come  permission  of  retreat.  The  march  acen3- 
of  the  Arabian  cavalry  over  the  Hellespont  and  through 
the  provinces  of  Asia,  was  executed  without  delay  or 
molestation;  but  an  army  of  their  brethren  had  been 
cut  in  pieces  on  the  side  of  Bithynia,  and  the  remains 
of  the  fleet  were  so  repeatedly  damaged  by  the  tem- 
pest and  fire,  that  only  five  galleys  entered  the  port  of 
Alexandria  to  relate  the  tale  of  their  various  and  almost 
incredible  disasters.'' 

In  the  two  sieges,  the  deliverance  of  rnTemi„n  and 
Constantinople  may  be  chiefly  ascribed  use  of  the  Greek 
to  the  novelty,  the  terrors,  and  the  real  fire- 
efficacy  of  the  Greek  fire.i  The  important  secret  of 
compounding  and  directing  this  artificial  flame  was 
imparted  by  Callinicus,  a  native  of  Heliopolisin  Sy- 
ria, who  deseried  from  the  service  of  the  caliph  to  that 
of  the  emperor.*  The  skill  of  a  chemist  and  engineer 
was  equivalent  to  the  succour  of  fleets  and  armies  ; 
and  this  discovery  or  improvement  of  the  military  art 
was  fortunately  reserved  for  the  distressful  period, 
when  the  degenerate  Romans  of  the  east  were  incapa- 
ble of  contending  with  the  warlike  enthusiasm  and 
youthful  vigour  of  the  Saracens.  The  historian  who 
presumes  to  analyze  this  extraordinary  composition, 
should  suspect  his  own  ignorance  and  that  of  his  By- 
zantine guides,  so  prone  to  the  marvellous,  so  careless 
and,  in  this  instance,  so  jealous  of  the  truth.  From 
fheir  obscure,  and  perhaps  fallacious,  hints,  it  should 
seem  that  the  principal  ingredient  of  the  Greek  fire 
was  the  napiha,'  or  liquid  bitumen,  a  light,  tenacious, 
and  inflammable  oil,'  which  springs  from  the  earth, 
and  catches  fire  as  soon  as  it  comes  in  contact  with  the 
air.  The  naptha  was  mingled,  I  know  not  by  what 
methods  or  in  what  proportions,  with  sulphur  and  with 
the  pitch  that  is  extracted  from  ever-green  firs."  From 


0  Both  Nicephorus  and  Theophanes  agree  that  the  siege  of  Con- 
stantinople was  raised  the  15th  of  August;  (A.  D.  718.)  but  as  the 
former,  our  best  witness,  affirms  lhal  it  continued  thirteen  months,  the 
latter  must  be  mistaken  in  supposing  that  it  began  on  the  same  day 
of  the  preceding  year.  I  do  not  find  that  Pagi  has  remarked  this 
inconsistency. 

P  In  the  second  siege  of  Constantinople,  I  have  followed  Nicepho- 
rus, (Brev.  p.  33—36.)  Theophanes,  (Chronograph,  p.  324—334.)  Ce- 
drenus,  (Compend.  p.  449 — 452.)  Zonaras,  (lorn.  ii.  p.  98 — 102.)  Elma- 
cin, (Hist.  Saracen,  p  83.)  Abulfeda,  (Annal.  Moslem,  p.  126.)  and 
Abulpharagius,  (Dynast,  p.  130.)  the  most  satisfactory  of  the  Arabs. 

q  Our  sure  and  indefatigable  guide  in  the  middle  ages  and  Byzan- 
tine history,  Charles  du  Fresne  du  Cange,  has  treated  in  several 
places  of  the  Greek  fire,  and  his  collections  leave  few  gleanings  be- 
hind. See  particularly  Glossar.  Med.  et  Infim.  Graecitat.  p.  1275. 
sub  voce  rtup  ixKxca-.ev,  iye Glossar.  Med.  et  Infim.  Latinitat. 
Ignus  Gracvs.  Observations  sur  Villehardouin,  p.  305,  306.  Ob- 
servations sur  Joinville,  p.  71,  72. 

r  Theophanes  styles  him  *f  •/_•  t:*t.  ,■.  (p.  295.)  Cedrenus,  (p.  437.) 
brings  this  artist  from  (the  ruins  of)  Heliopolis  in  Egypt;  and  che- 
mistry was  indeed  the  peculiar  science  of  the  Egyptians. 

1  The  naphtha,  the  oleum  incendiarium  of  the  history  of  Jerusa- 
lem, (Gest.  Dei  per  Francos,  p.  1167.)  the  oriental  fountain  of  James 
de  Vitry,  (1.  iii.  c.  S4.)  is  introduced  on  slight  evidence  and  strong 
probability.    Cinnamus  (1.  vi.  p.  165.)  calls  the  Greek  fire  -vp 

*»» ;  and  the  napiha  is  known  to  abound  between  the  Tigris  and  the 
Caspian  Sea.  According  to  Pliny,  (Hist.  Natur.  ii.  109.)  it  was  sub- 
servient  to  the  revenge  of  Medea,  and  in  either  etymology  ihe 
ikz'ov  M»Ji»f,  or  M^i.*;,  (Procop.  de  Bell.  Gothic.  1.  iv.  c.  11.)  may 
fairly  signify  this  liquid  bitumen. 

t  On  the  different  sorts  of  oils  and  bitumens,  see  Dr.  Watson's  (the 
present  Bishop  of  Llandaff 's)  Chemical  Essays,  vol.  iii.  essay  i.  a 
classic  book,  the  best  adapled  to  infuse  the  taste  and  knowledge  of 
chemistry.  The  less  perfect  ideas  of  the  ancients  may  be  found  in 
Strabo,  (Ueograph.  1.  xvi.  p.  1078.)  and  Pliny.  (Hisl.  Natur.  ii.  108, 
109.)  Hoic  \Suphthtz)  magna  cognalio  est  igliium,  transiliunique 
protinus  in  earn  undecunque  visam.  Of  our  travellers  I  am  best 
pleased  with  Oner.  (lorn.  i.  p.  153—168.) 

u  Anna  Comnena  has  partly  drawn  aside  the  curtain.   Ar»  t»c 

wKjeufOt.     Touro    far*  6i<oo  Tf i&cftivav   i^Ss*.K(Tsi   l«(  av\»0-xouf 
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this  mixture,  which  produced  it  thick  smoke  and  a 
loud  explosion,  proceeded  a  fierce  ami  ohstinale  flame, 
which  not  only  rose  in  perpendicular  ascent,  but  like- 
wise burnt  with  equal  vehemence  in  descent  or  lateral 
progress;  instead  of  being-  extinguished,  it  was  nour- 
ished and  quickened,  by  the  element  of  water;  and 
sand,  urine,  or  vinegar,  were  the  only  remedies  that 
eould  damp  the  fury  of  this  powerfal  agent,  which  was 
justly  denominated  by  the  Greeks,  the  liquid,  or  the 
maritime,  fire.  For  the  annoyance  of  the  enemy,  it 
was  employed  with  equal  effect,  by  sea  and  land,  in 
battles  or  in  sieges.  It  was  either  poured  from  the 
ramparts  in  large  boilers,  or  launched  in  red-hot  balls 
of  stone  and  iron,  or  darted  in  arrows  and  javelins, 
twisted  round  with  flax  and  tow,  which  had  deeply 
imbibed  the  inflammable  oil ;  sometimes  it  was  de- 
posited in  fireships,  the  victims  and  instruments  of  a 
more  ample  revenge,  and  was  most  commonly  blown 
through  long  tubes  of  copper,  which  were  planted  on 
the  prow  of  a  galley,  and  most  fancifully  shaped  into 
the  mouths  of  savage  monsters,  that  seemed  to  vomit 
a  stream  of  liquid  and  consuming  fire.  This  impor- 
tant art  was  preserved  at  Constantinople,  as  the  pal- 
ladium of  the  state:  the  galleys  and  artillery  might 
occasionally  be  lent  to  the  allies  of  Rome;  but  the 
compositition  of  the  Greek  fire  was  concealed  with 
the  most  jealous  scruple,  and  the  terror  of  the  enemie  s 
was  increased  and  prolonged  by  their  ignorance  and 
surprise.  In  the  treatise  of  the  administration  of  the 
empire,  the  royal  author1  suggests  the  answers  and  ex- 
cuses that  might  best  elude  the  indiscreet  curiosity 
and  importunate  demands  of  the  barbarians.  They 
should  be  told  that  the  mystery  of  the  Greek  fire  had 
been  revealed  by  an  angel  to  the  first  and  greatest  of 
the  Constantines,  with  a  sacred  injunction,  that  this 
gift  of  Heaven,  this  peculiar  blessing  of  the  Romans, 
should  never  be  communicated  to  any  foreign  nation  : 
that  the  prince  and  subject  were  alike  bound  to  reli- 
gious silence  under  the  temporal  and  spiritual  penal- 
ties of  treason  and  sacrilege;  and  that  the  impious 
attempt  would  provoke  the  sudden  and  supernatural 
vengeance  of  the  God  of  the  christians.  By  these 
precautions,  the  secret  was  confined,  above  four  hun- 
dred years,  to  the  Romans  of  the  east;  and,  at  the  end 
of  the  eleventh  century,  the  Pisans,  to  whom  ever}' 
sea  and  every  art  were  familiar,  suffered  the  effects, 
without  understanding  the  composition,  of  the  Greek 
fire.  It  was  at  length  either  discovered  or  stolen  by 
the  Mahometans  ;  and,  in  the  holy  wars  of  Syria  and 
Egypt,  they  retorted  an  invention,  contrived  against 
themselves,  on  the  heads  of  the  christians.  A  knight, 
who  despised  the  swords  and  lances  of  the  Saracens, 
relates,  with  heartfelt  sincerity,  his  own  fears,  and 
those  of  his  companions,  at  the  sight  and  sound  of 
the  mischievous  engine  that  discharged  a  torrent  of 
the  Greek  fire,  the  feu  Gregeais,  as  it  is  styled  by 
the  more  early  of  the  French  writers.  It  came  flying 
through  the  air,  says  Joinville,''  like,  a  winged  long- 
tailed  dragon,  about  the  thickness  of  a  hogshead,  with 
the  report  of  thunder  and  the  velocity  of  lightning; 
and  the  darkness  of  the  night  was  dispelled  by  this 
deadly  illumination.  The  use  of  the  Greek,  or,  as  it 
might  now  be  called,  of  the  Saracen  fire,  was  contin- 
ued to  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,1  when  the 


/•*»«.  (Alexiad.  1.  xiii.  p.  3S3.)  Elsewhere  (1.  xi.  p.  336.)  she  men- 
linns  the  property  of  burning  Ta  ^^ntva  kx»  iz'  j«*T*e*.  Leo, 
in  the  nineteenth  chapter  of  his  Tactics.  (Opera  Meursii,  torn.  vi.  p. 
$13.  edit.  Lami,  Florent.  1745.)  speaks  of  the  new  invention  of  -"P 
fur*  aejvT,s  x»i  «»3>6».  These  are  genuine  and  imperial  testi- 
monies. 

i  Constantin.  Porphyrogenii.  de  Administrat.  Imperii,  c.  xiii.  p. 
64,  65. 

y  Histoire  de  St.  Louis,  p.  39.  Paris,  1SSS.  p.  44.  Paris,  de  l'lmpri- 
rnerie  Royale,  1761.  The  former  of  these  editions  is  precious  for  the 
observations  of  Ducange  ;  the  latter  for  the  pure  and  orieinal  text  of 
Joinville.  We  must  have  recourse  to  that  text  to  discover,  that  the 
feu  Gregeois  was  shot  with  a  pile  or  javelin,  from  an  engine  that 
acted  like  a  sling. 

z  The  vanity,  or  envy,  of  shaking  the  established  property  of  Fame, 
has  templed  some  moderns  to  carry  gunpowder  above  the  fourteenth, 
(see  Sir  William  Temple.  Dutens, &c.1  and  the  Greek  fire  ahnve  the 


I  scientific  or  casual  compound  of  nitre,  sulphur,  and 
I  charcoal,  effected  a  new  revolution  in  the  art  of  war 
an.)  the  history  of  mankind.* 

Constantinople  and  the  Greek  fire  jnvaBion of Krance 
I  might  exclude  the  Arabs  from  the  east-  by  the  Arabs, 
eni  entrance  of  Europe  ;  but  in  the  west,  A-  D-721>  &c- 
I  on  the  side  of  the  Pyrenees,  the  provinces  of  Gaul 
were  threatened  and  invaded  by  the  conquerors  r.f 
Spain.b  The  decline  of  the  French  monarchy  invited 
1  the  attack  of  these  insatiate  fanatics.  The  descend- 
ants of  Clovis  had  lost  the  inheritance  of  his  martial 
'and  ferocious  spirit;  and  their  misfortune  or  demerit 
j  has  affixed  the  epithet  of  lazy  to  the  last  kings  of  the 
Merovingian  race.c  They  ascended  the  throne  with- 
out power,  and  sunk  into  the  grave  without  a  name. 
A  country  palace,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Compiegne,4 
was  allotted  for  their  residence  or  prison  :  but  eaeh 
year,  in  the  month  of  March  or  May,  they  were  con- 
ducted in  a  waggon  drawn  by  oxen  to  the  assembly 
of  the  Franks,  to  give  audience  to  foreign  ambassa- 
dors, and  to  ratify  the  acts  of  the  mayor  of  the  palace. 
That  domestic  officer  was  become  the  minister  of  the 
I  nation  and  the  master  of  the  prince.  A  public  employ- 
ment was  converted  into  the  patrimony  of  a  private 
family:  the  elder  Pepin  left  a  king  of  malure  years 
under  the  guardianship  of  his  own  widow  and  her 
child  ;  and  these  feeble  regents  were  forcibly  dispos- 
sessed by  the  most  active  of  his  bastards.  A  govern- 
ment, half  savage  and  half  corrupt,  was  almost  dis- 
solved; and  the  tributary  dukes,  the  provineial  counts, 
and  the  territorial  lords,  were  tempted  to  despise  the 
weakness  of  the  monarch,  and  to  imitate  the  ambition 
of  the  mayor.  Among  these  independent  chiefs,  one 
of  the  boldest  and  most  successful  was  E tides,  duke 
of  Aquitain,  who,  in  the  southern  provinces  of  Gaul, 
usurped  the  authority,  and  even  title,  of  king.  The 
Goths,  the  Gascons,  and  the  Franks,  assembled  under 
the  standard  of  this  christian  hero:  he  repelled  the 
first  invasion  of  the  Saracens;  and  Zama,  lieutenant 
of  the  caliph,  lost  his  army  and  his  life  under  the 
walls  of  Thoulouse.  The  ambition  of  his  successors 
was  stimulated  by  revenge  ;  they  repassed  the  Pyrenees 
with  the  means  and  the  resolution  of  conquest.  The 
advantageous  situation  which  had  recommended  Nar- 
bonne"  as  the  first  Roman  colony,  was  again  cho3en 

seventh  century, (see  the  Saluste  du  Presrdenl  des  Brosses,  torn.  ii.  p. 
381.)  But  their  evidence,  which  precedes  the  vulgar  aera  of  the  in- 
vention, is  seldom  clear  or  satisfactory,  and  subsequem  writeis  may 
be  suspected  of  fraud  or  credulity.  In  the  earliest  sieges,  some  com- 
bustibles of  oil  and  sulphur  have  been  used,  and  the  Greek  fire  has 
some  affinities  with  gunpowder  both  in  nature  and  effects ;  forth© 
antiquity  of  the  first,  a  passage  of  Procopius;  (de  Bell.  Goth,  l.iv.c. 
11.)  for  that  of  the  second,  some  facts  in  the  Arabic  history  of  Spain 
(A.D.  1249.  1312  1332.Bibliot.  Arab.  Hisp.  torn.  ii.  p.  6-8.)  are  the 
most  difficult  to  elude. 

i  That  extraordinary  man,  Friar  Bacon,  reveals  two  of  the  ingre- 
dients, saltpetre  and  sulphur,  and  conceals  the  third  in  a  sentence 
of  mysterious  gibberish,  as  if  he  dreaded  the  consequences  of  his 
own  discovery.  (Biog.  Brit.  vol.  i.  p.  430.  new  edition.) 

b  For  the  invasion  of  France,  and  the  defeat  of  the  Arabs  by 
Charles  Mattel,  see  the  Historia  Arabum  (c,  11—14.)  of  Roderic 
Ximenes,  archbishop  of  Toledo,  who  had  before  him  the  christian 
chronicle  of  Isidore  Pacensis,  and  the  Mahometan  history  of  No- 
vairi.  The  Moslems  are  silent  or  concise  in  the  account  of  their 
losses,  but  M.  Cardonne  (torn.  i.  p.  129—131.)  has  siven  a  pure  and 
simple  account  of  all  that  he  could  collect  from  Ibn  Halikan,  Hid. 
jazi,  and  an  anonymous  w  riter.  The  text  of  the  chronicles  of  France, 
and  lives  of  saints,  are  inserted  in  the  collection  of  Bouquet,  (lorn, 
iii.)  and  the  Annals  of  Pagi,  who  (torn.  iii.  under  the  proper  years) 
has  restored  the  chronology,  which  is  anticipated  six  years  in  the 
Annals  of  Baronius.  The  Dictionary  of  Bayle  (Abderame  and  Mu- 
nuza)  has  more  merit  for  lively  reflection  than  original  research. 

c  Eginharl,  de  Vila  Caroli  Magni,  c.  ii.  p.  13—18.  edit.  Schmink, 
Utrecht,  1711.  Some  modern  critics  accuse  the  minister  of  Charle 
magne  of  exaggerating  the  weakness  of  the  Merovingians:  but  the 
general  outline  is  just,  and  the  French  reader  will  for  ever  repeat 
Ihe  beauliful  lines  of  Boileau's  Lulrin. 

d  Mamacca,  on  the  Oyse,  between  Compiegne  and  Noyon,  which 
Eginharl  calls  perparvi  redilus  villain,  (see  the  notes,  and  the  map 
of  ancient  France  for  Dom.  Bouquel's  Collection.)  Compendium, 
or  Compiegne,  was  a  palace  of  more  dignily,  (Hadrian  Valesii  No- 
titia  Galliarum,  p.  152.)  and  that  laughing  philosopher,  the  Abbe 
Galliani,  (Dialogues  sur  le  Commerce  des  Bltds,)  may  truly  alfirm, 
thai  ii  was  the  residence  of  the  rois  trt-s  "Chretiens  et  tres  chevelus. 

c  Even  before  that  colony,  A.  U.  C.  630.  (Velleius  Patercul.  i.  15.) 
in  the  lime  of  Polybius,  (Hist.  1.  iii.  p.  265.  edit.  Gronov.)  Narbonne 
wan  a  Celtic  town  of  the  first  eminence,  and  one  of  the  most  north- 
ern places  of  the  known  world.  (D'Anville,  Notice  de  1'Ancienne 
Gaule,  p.  473.) 
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Dy  the  Moslems  :  they  claimed  the  province  of  Sep- 
temania  or  Languedoe  as  a  just  dependence  of  the 
Spanish  monarchy  :  the  vineyards  of  Gascony  and  the 
city  of  Bordeaux  were  possessed  by  the  sovereign  of 
Damascus  and  Samareand  ;  and  the  south  of  France, 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Garonne  to  that  of  the  Rhone, 
assumed  the  manners  and  religion  of  Arabia. 
Expedition  and  ^ut  tnese  narrow  limits  were  scorned 
victories  of  Ab-  by  the  spirit  of  Abdalrahman,  or  Abder- 
derame^  amo?  wh0  had  been  restored  by  the  caliph 

Hash'-m'o  the  wishes  of  the  soldiers  and 
people  of  Spain.  That  veteran  and  daring  commander 
adjudged  to  the  obedience  of  the  prophet  whatever 
yet  remained  of  France  or  of  Europe;  and  prepared  to 
execute  the  sentence,  at  the  head  of  a  formidable  host, 
in  the  full  confidence  of  surmounting  all  opposition 
either  of  nature  or  of  man.  His  first  care  was  to  sup- 
press a  domestic  rebel,  who  commanded  the  most  im- 
portant passes  of  the  Pyrenees:  Munuza,  a  Moorish 
chief,  had  accepted  the  alliance  of  the  duke  of  Aquitain  ; 
and  Eudes,  from  a  motive  of  private  or  public  interest, 
devoted  his  beauteous  daughter  to  the  embraces  of  the 
African  misbeliever.  But  the  strongest  fortresses  of 
Cerdagne  were  invested  by  a  superior  force  ;  the  rebel 
was  overtaken  and  slain  in  the  mountains;  and  his 
widow  was  sent  a  captive  to  Damascus,  to  gratify  the 
desires,  or  more  probably  the  vanity,  of  the  commander 
of  the  faithful.  From  the  Pyrenees,  Abderame  proceed- 
ed without  delay  to  the  passage  of  the  Rhone  and  the 
siege  of  Aries.  An  army  of  christians  attempted  the 
relief  of  the  city :  the  tombs  of  their  leaders  were  yet 
visible  in  the  thirteenth  century  ;  and  many  thousands 
of  their  dead  bodies  were  carried  down  the  rapid  stream 
into  the  Mediterranean  sea.  The  arms  of  Abderame 
were  not  less  successful  on  the  side  of  the  ocean.  He 
passed  without  opposition  the  Garonne  and  Dordogne, 
which  unite  their  waters  in  the  gulf  of  Bourdeaux  ; 
but  he  found,  beyond  those  rivers,  the  camp  Of  the  in- 
trepid Eudes,  who  had  formed  a  second  army,  and 
sustained  a  second  defeat,  so  fatal  to  the  christians, 
that,  according  to  their  sad  confession,  God  alone  could 
reckon  the  number  of  the  slain.  The  victorious  Sar- 
acen overran  the  provinces  of  Aquitain,  whose  Gallic 
names  are  disguised,  rather  than  lost,  in  the  modern 
appellations  of  Perigord,  Saintonge,  and  Poitou  :  his 
standards  were  planted  on  the  walls,  or  at  least  before 
the  gates,  of  Tours  and  of  Sens  ;  and  his  detachments 
overspread  the  kingdom  of  Burgundy  as  far  as  the 
well  known  cities  of  Lyons  and  Besangon.  Th 
memory  of  these  devastations,  for  Abderame  did  not 
spare  the  country  or  the  people,  was  long  preserved 
by  tradition  ;  and  the  invasion  of  France  by  the  Moors 
or  Mahometans,  affords  the  ground-work  of  those  fa- 
bles, which  have  been  so  wildly  disfigured  in  the  ro- 
mances of  chivalry,  and  so  elegantly  adorned  by  the 
Italian  muse.  In  the  decline  of  society  and  art,  the 
deserted  cities  could  supply  a  slender  booty  to  the 
Saracens;  their  richest  spoil  was  found  in  the  church- 
es and  monasteries,  which  they  stripped  of  their  orna 
ments  and  delivered  to  the  flames:  and  the  tutelar 
saints,  both  Hilary  of  Poitiers  and  Martin  of  Tours, 
forijot  their  miraculous  powers  in  the  defence  of  their 
own  sepulchres/  A  victorious  line  of  march  had 
been  prolonged  above  a  thousand  miles  from  the  rock 
of  Gibraltar  to  the  banks  of  the  Loire  ;  the  repetition 
of  an  equal  space  would  have  carried  the  Saracens  to 
the  confines  of  Poland  and  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  : 
the  Rhine  is  not  more  impassable  than  the  Nile  or  the 
Euphrates,  and  the  Arabian  fleet  might  have  sailec 
without  a  naval  combat  into  the  mouth  of  the  Thames 
Perhaps  the  interpretation  of  the  Koran  would  now  be 


f  With  regard  to  the  sanctuary  nf  St.  Martin  of  Tours,  Roderic 
Ximencs  accuses  the  Saracens  of  the  deed  Turonis  civitatem,  ec 
clesiam  et  palalia  vastaiione  el  incendio  simili  diruit  et  consump 
sit.  The  continuator of  Fredegarius  imputes  to  them  no  more  than 
the  intention.  Ad  domum  beatissimi  Martini  evertendam  desti- 
nant.  At  CaroIue,&x.  The  French  annalist  was  more  jealous  of 
the  honour  of  the  saint. 


taught  in  the  schools  of  Oxford,  and  her  pulpits  might 
demonstrate  to  a  circumcised  people  the  sanctity  and 
truth  of  the  revelation  of  Mahomet.s 

From  such  calamities  was  Christen-  |^pn°gf 
dom  delivered  by  the  genius  and  fortune  ch^HesMariel, 
of  one  man.  Charles,  the  illegitimate  A  D. 732. 
son  of  the  elder  Pepin,  was  content  with  the  titles  of 
mayor  or  duke  of  the  Franks  ;  but  he  deserved  to  be- 
come the  father  of  a  line  of  kings.  In  a  laborious 
administration  of  twenty-four  years,  he  restored  and 
supported  the  dignity  of  the  throne,  and  the  rebels  of 
Germany  and  Gaul  were  successively  crushed  by  the 
activity  of  a  warrior,  who,  in  the  same  campaign, 
could  display  his  banner  on  the  Elbe,  the  Rhone,  and 
the  shores  of  the  ocean.  In  the  public  danger,  he  was 
summoned  by  the  voice  of  his  country  ;  and  his  rival, 
the  duke  of  Aquitain,  was  reduced  to  appear  among 
the  fuoitives  and  suppliants.  "  Alas  !"  exclaimed  the 
Franks,  "  what  a  misfortune!  what  an  indignity  !  We 
have  long  heard  of  the  name  and  conquests  of  the 
Arabs  :  we  were  apprehensive  of  their  attack  from  the 
east;  they  have  now  conquered  Spain,  and  invade  our 
country  on  the  side  of  the  west.  Yet  their  numbers, 
and  (since  they  have  no  buckler)  their  arms,  are  infe- 
rior to  our  own."  "  If  you  follow  my  advice,"  replied 
the  prudent  mayor  of  the  palace,  "  you  will  not  inter- 
rupt their  march,  nor  precipitate  your  attack.  They 
are  like  a  torrent,  which  it  is  dangerous  to  stem  in  its 
career.  The  thirst  of  riches  and  the  consciousness  of 
success,  redouble  their  valour,  and  valour  is  of  more 
avail  than  arms  or  numbers.  Be  patient  till  they  have 
loaded  themselves  with  the  encumbrance  of  wealth. 
The  possession  of  wealth  will  divide  their  counsels 
and  assure  your  victory."  This  subtle  policy  is  per- 
haps a  refinement  of  the  Arabian  writers  ;  and  the  sit- 
uation of  Charles  will  suggest  a  more  narrow  and 
selfish  motive  of  procrastination;  the  secret  desire  of 
humbling  the  pride,  and  wasting  the  provinces,  of  the 
rebel  duke  of  Aquitain.  It  is  yet  more  probable,  that 
the  delays  of  Charles  were  inevitable  and  reluctant. 
A  standing  army  was  unknown  under  the  first  and 
second  race:  more  than  half  the  kingdom  was  now  in 
the  hands  of  the  Saracens  :  according  to  their  respec- 
tive situation,  the  Franks  of  Neustria  and  Austrasia 
were  too  conscious  or  too  careless  of  the  impending 
danger;  and  the  voluntary  aids  of  the  Gepidae  ana 
Germans  were  separated  by  a  long  interval  from  the 
standard  of  the  christian  general.  No  sooner  had 
he  collected  his  forces,  than  he  sought  and  found  the 
enemy  in  the  centre  of  France,  between  Tours  and 
Poitiers.  His  well-conducted  march  was  covered  by 
a  ranire  of  hills,  and  Abderame  appears  to  have  been 
surprised  by  his  unexpected  presence.  The  nations 
of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe,  advanced  with  equal  ar- 
dour to  an  encounter  which  would  change  the  history 
of  the  world.  In  the  six  first  days  of  desultory  com- 
bat, the  horsemen  and  archers  of  the  east  maintained 
their  advantage  :  but  in  the  closer  onset  of  the  seventh 
day,  the  orientals  were  oppressed  by  the  strength  and 
stature  of  the  Germans,  who,  with  stout  hearts  and 
iron  hands,1"  asserted  the  civil  and  religious  freedom 
of  their  posterity.  The  epithet  of  Marlel  the  Hammer, 
which  has  been  added  to  the  nnme  of  Charles,  is  ex- 
pressive of  his  weighty  and  irresistible  strokes:  the 
valour  of  Eudes  was  excited  by  resentment  and  emu- 
lation ;  and  their  companions,  in  the  eye  of  history, 
are  the  true  peers  and  paladins  of  French  chivalry. 
After  a  bloody  field,  in  which  Abderame  was  slain, 


g  Yet  I  sincerely  doubt  whether  the  Oxford  mosch  would  have 
produced  a  volume  of  controversy  so  elegant  and  ingenious  as  the. 
sermons  lately  preached  by  Mr.  While,  the  Arabic  professor,  at  Mr. 
Hampton's  lecture.  His  observations  on  the  character  and  religion 
of  Mahomet,  are  always  adapted  to  his  argument,  and  generally 
founded  in  truth  and  reason  He  sustains  the  part  of  a  lively  and 
eloquent  advocate;  and  sometimes  rises  to  the  merit  of  an  historian 
and  philosopher. 

h  Gens  Austria?  membrorum  pre-eminentia  valida,  et  gens  Ger- 
mana  corde  et  corpore  pra»stantissima,  quasi  in  ictu  oculi,  mami  fer. 
rea,  et  pectorc  arduo,  Arabee  extinxerent.  (Roderic.  Toletan.  c.  xiv.) 
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the  Saracens,  in  the  close  of  the  evening,  retired  to 
their  camp.  In  the  disorder  and  despair  of  the  night, 
the  various  tribes  of  Yemen  and  Damascus,  of  Africa 
and  Spain,  were  provoked  to  turn  their  arms  against 
each  other :  the  remains  of  their  host  were  suddenly 
dissolved,  and  each  emir  consulted  his  safety  by  a 
hasty  and  separate  retreat.  At  the  dawn  of  day,  the 
stillness  of  an  hostile  camp  was  suspected  by  the  vic- 
torious christians  :  on  the  report  of  their  spies,  they 
ventured  to  explore  the  riches  of  the  vacant  tents  ;  but, 
if  we  except  some  celebrated  relics,  a  small  portion 
of  the  spoil  was  restored  to  the  innocent  and  lawful 
owners.  The  joyful  tidings  were  soon  diffused  over 
the  catholic  world,  and  the  monks  of  Italy  could  affirm 
and  believe  that  three  hundred  and  fifty,  or  three  hun- 
dred and  seventy-five,  thousand  of  the  Mahometans 
had  been  crushed  by  the  hammer  of  Charles;'  while 
no  more  than  fifteen  hundred  christians  were  slain  in 
the  field  of  Tours.  But  this  incredible  tale  is  suf- 
ficiently disproved  by  the  caution  of  the  French  gen- 
eral, who  apprehended  the  snares  and  accidents  of  a 
pursuit,  and  dismissed  his  German  allies  to  their  native 
forests.  The  inactivity  of  a  conqueror  betrays  the  loss 
of  strength  and  blood,  and  the  most  cruel  execution  is 
inflicted,  not  in  the  ranks  of  battle,  but  on  the  backs 
of  a  flying  enemy.  Yet  the  victory  of  the  Franks 
They  retreat  be-  was  complete  and  final;  Aquitain  was 
fore  the  Franks,  recovered  by  the  arms  of  Eudes;  the 
Arabs  never  resumed  the  conquest  of  Gaul,  and  they 
were  soon  driven  beyond  the  Pyrenees  by  Charles 
Martel  and  his  valiant  race. k  It  might  have  been 
expected  that  the  saviour  of  Christendom  would  have 
been  canonized,  or  at  least  applauded,  by  the  gratitude 
of  the  clergy,  who  are  indebted  to  his  sword  for  their 
present  existence.  But  in  the  public  distress,  the  may- 
or of  the  palace  had  been  compelled  to  apply  the  riches, 
or  at  least  the  revenues,  of  the  bishops  and  abbots,  to 
the  relief  of  the  state  and  the  reward  of  the  soldiers. 
His  merits  were  forgotten,  his  sacrilege  alone  was  re- 
membered, and,  in  an  epistle  to  a  Carlovingian  prince, 
a  Gallic  synod  presumes  to  declare  that  his  ancestor 
was  damned  ;  that  on  the  opening  of  his  tomb,  the 
spectators  were  affrighted  by  a  smell  of  fire  and  the 
aspect  of  a  horrid  dragon  ;  and  that  a  saint  of  the 
times  was  indulged  with  a  pleasant  vision  of  the  soul 
and  body  of  Charles  Martel,  burning,  to  all  eternity,  in 
the  abyss  of  hell. 1 

Elevation  of  the  Tlie  loss  of  an  army,  or  a  province  in 
Abbassides,  the  western  world,  was  less  painful  to 
A.  D.  746—  750.  the  court  of  Damascus,  than  the  rise  and 
progress  of  a  domestic  competitor.  Except  among  the 
Syrians,  the  caliphs  of  the  house  of  Ommiyah  had 
never  been  the  objects  of  the  public  favour.  The  life 
of  Mahomet  recorded  their  perseverance  in  idolatry  and 
rebellion  :  their  conversion  had  been  reluctant,  their 
elevation  irregular  and  factious,  and  their  throne  was 
cemented  with  the  most  holy  and  noble  blood  of  Ara- 
bia. The  best  of  their  race,  the  pious  Omar,  was  dis- 
satisfied with  his  own  title  ;  their  personal  virtues  were 
insufficient  to  justify  a  departure  from  the  order  of 
succession;  and  the  eyes  and  wishes  of  the  faithful 
were  turned  towards  the  line  of  Hashem  and  the  kin- 

i  These  numbers  are  stated  by  Paul  Warnefrid,  the  deacon  of 
Aquileia,  (de  Geslis  Langobard.  1.  vi.  p.  921.  edit.  Grot.)  and  Anasta- 
sius,  the  librarian  of  the  Roman  church,  (in  Vit.  Gregorii  II.)  who 
lells  a  miraculous  story  of  three  consecrated  sponges,  which  render- 
ed invulnerable  the  French  soldiers  among  whom  they  had  been 
ehared.  It  should  seem,  that  in  his  letters  to  the  Pope,  Eudes  usurp- 
ed the  honour  of  the  victory,  for  which  he  was  chastised  by  the 
French  annalists,  who,  with  equal  falsehood,  accuse  him  of  inviting 
the  Saracens. 

k  Narbunne,  and  the  rest  of  Septimania,  was  recovered  by  Pepin, 
the  son  of  Charles  Mattel,  A.  I).  755.  (Pagi,  Critica,  u>m.  iii.  p.  300.) 
Thirty-seven  years  afterwards  it  was  pillaged  by  a  sudden  inroad  of' 
the  Arabs,  who  employed  the  captives  in  the  construction  of  the 
tnosch  of  Cordova.  (De  Gui»nes,  Hist,  des  Huns,  torn.  i.  p.  354.) 

1  This  pastoral  letter,  addressed  to  Lewis  the  Germanic,  the  grand- 
son of  Charlemagne,  and  most  probably  composed  by  the  pen  of  the 
artful  Hincmar,  is  dated  in  the  year  853,  and  signed  by  the  bishops 
of  the  provinces  of  Rheiins,  and  Rouen  (Baronius,  Annal.  Eccles. 
A.  D.741.Fleury,  Hist.  Eccles  torn.  x.  p. 514  -516.)  Yet  Baronius  him- 
self, and  the  French  critics,  reject  with  contempt  this  episcopal  fiction. 


dred  of  the  apostle  of  God.  Of  these  the  Fatimites 
were  either  rash  or  pusillanimous;  but  the  descend- 
ants of  Abbas  cherished,  with  courage  and  discretion, 
the  hopes  of  their  rising  fortunes.  From  an  obscure 
residence  in  Syria,  they  secretly  despatched  their 
agents  and  missionaries,  who  preached  in  the  eastern 
provinces  their  hereditary  and  indefeasible  right;  and 
Mohammed,  the  son  of  Ali,  the  son  of  Abdallah,  the  son 
of  Abbas,  the  uncle  of  the  prophet,  gave  audience  to 
the  deputies  of  Chorasan,  and  accepted  their  free  gift 
of  four  hundred  thousand  pieces  of  gold.  After  the 
death  of  Mohammed,  the  oath  of  allegiance  was  ad- 
ministered in  the  name  of  his  son  Ibrahim  to  a  numer- 
ous band  of  votaries,  who  expected  only  a  signal  and 
a  leader;  and  the  governor  of  Chorasan  continued  to 
deplore  his  fruitless  admonitions  and  the  deadly  slum- 
ber of  the  caliphs  of  Damascus,  till  he  himself,  with 
all  his  adherents,  was  driven  from  the  city  and  palace 
of  Meru,  by  the  rebellious  arms  cf  Abu  Moslem.  m 
That  maker  of  kings,  the  author,  as  he  is  named,  of 
the  call  of  the  Abbassides,  was  at  length  rewarded  for 
his  presumption  of  merit  with  the  usual  gratitude  of 
courts.  A  mean,  perhaps  a  foreign,  extraction  could 
not  repress  the  aspiring  energy  of  Abu  Moslem.  .Jeal- 
ous of  his  wives,  liberal  of  his  wealth,  prodigal  of 
his  own  blood  and  of  that  of  others,  he  could  boast 
with  pleasure,  and  possibly  with  truth,  that  he  had 
destroyed  six  hundred  thousand  of  his  enemies;  and 
such  was  the  intrepid  gravity  of  his  mind  and  counte- 
nance, that  he  was  never  seen  to  smile  except  on  a  day 
of  battle.  In  the  visible  separation  of  parties  the 
green  was  consecrated  to  the  Fatimites;  the  Ommiades 
were  distinguished  by  the  white;  and  the  black,  as  the 
most  adverse,  was  naturally  adopted  by  the  Abbas- 
sides. Their  turbans  and  garments  were  stained  with 
that  gloomy  colour  :  two  black  standards, on  pike-staves 
nine  cubits  long,  were  borne  aloft  in  the  van  of  Abu 
Moslem  ;  .and  their  allegorical  names  of  the  night  and 
the  shadow  obscurely  represented  the  indissoluble  union 
and  perpetual  succession  of  the  line  of  Hashem.  From 
the  Indus  to  the  Euphrates  the  east  was  convulsed  by 
I  the  quarrel  of  the  white  and  the  black  faciions;  the 
■  Abbassides  were  most  frequently  victorious;  but  their 
public  success  was  clouded  by  the  personal  misfortune 
of  their  chief.  The  court  of  Damascus,  awakening 
from  a  long  slumber,  resolved  to  prevent  the  pilgrim- 
age of  Mecca,  which  Ibrahim  had  undertaken  wiih  a 
splendid  retinue,  to  recommend  himself  at  once  to  the 
favour  of  the  prophet  and  of  the  people.  A  detach- 
ment of  cavalry  intercepted  his  march  and  arrested  his 
person  ;  and  the  unhappy  Ibrahim,  snatched  away  from 
the  promise  of  untasted  royalty,  expired  in  iron  fetters 
in  the  dungeons  of  Haran.  His  two  younger  brothers, 
Saffah  and  Almansor,  eluded  the  search  of  the  tyrant, 
and  lay  concealed  at  Cufa,  till  the  zeal  of  the  people 
and  the  approach  of  his  eastern  friends  allowed  them 
to  expose  their  persons  to  the  impatient  public.  On 
Friday,  in  the  dress  of  a  caliph,  in  the  colours  of  the 
sect,  Saflah  proceeded  with  religious  and  military 
pomp  to  the  mosch  :  ascending  the  pulpit,  he  prayed 
and  preached  as  the  lawful  successor  of  Mahomet; 
and,  after  his  departure,  his  kinsmen  bound  a  willing 
people  by  an  oath  of  fidelity.  But  it  was  on  the  banks 
of  the  Zab,  and  not  in  the  mosch  of  Cufa,  that  this  im- 
portant controversy  was  determined.  Every  advan- 
tage appeared  to  be  on  the  side  of  the  white  faction: 
the  authority  of  established  government,  an  army  of 
an  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  soldiers,  against  a 
sixth  part  of  that  number;  and  the  presence  and  merit 
of  the  caliph  Mervan,  the  fourteenth  and  last  of  the 
house  of  Ommiyah.  Before  his  accession  to  the 
throne  he  had  deserved,  by  his  Georgian  warfare,  the 

m  The  steed  and  the  saddle  which  had  carried  any  of  his  wives 
were  instantly  killed  or  burnt,  lest  they  should  be  afterwards  moun- 
ted by  a  male.  Twelve  hundred  mules  or  camels  were  required  for 
his  kitchen  furniture ;  and  the  daily  consumption  amounted  to  three 
thousand  cakes,  a  hundred  6heep,  besides  oxen,  poultry,  Jcc.  (Abul- 
pharagius,  Hist  Dynast,  p.  140.) 
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honourable  epithet  of  the  asa  of  Mesopotamia;"  and 
he  might  have  been  ranked  among  the  greatest  prin- 
ces, had  not,  says  Abulfeda,  the  eternal  order  decreed 
that  moment  for  the  ruin  of  his  family;  a  decree 
against  which  all  human  prudence  and  fortitude  must 
struggle  in  vain.  The  orders  of  Mervan  were  mis- 
taken, or  disobeyed  :  the  return  of  his  horse,  from 
which  he  had  dismounted  on  a  necessary  occasion, 
impressed  the  belief  of  his  death  :  and  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  black  squadrons  was  ably  conducted  by  Abdal- 
lah,  the  uncle  of  his  competitor.  After  an  irretrieva- 
ble defeat,  the  caliph  escaped  to  Mosul ;  but  the 
colours  of  the  Abbassides  were  displayed  from  the 
rampart;  he  suddenly  repassed  the  Tigris,  cast  a  me- 
lancholy look  on  his  palace  of  Haran,  crossed  the  Eu- 
phrates, abandoned  the  fortifications  of  Damascus,  and, 
without  halting  in  Palestine,  pitched  his  last  and  fatal 

e- t  i  ,->  camp  at  Busir  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile.0 
Fall  of  the  Om-    TT.  r        ,  ,  , 

miades,       His  speed  was  urged  by  the  incessant 

A.  D.  750.  diligence  of  Abdallah,  who  in  every  step 
Feb.  10.  0j-  pUrsujt  aCqUire(i  strength  and  re- 
putation :  the  remains  of  the  white  faction  were  final- 
ly vanquished  in  Egypt;  and  the  lance,  which  termi- 
nated the  life  and  anxiety  of  Mervan,  was  not  less 
welcome  perhaps  to  the  unfortunate  than  to  the  victo- 
rious chief.  The  merciless  inquisition  of  the  conqueror 
eradicated  the  most  distant  branches  of  the  hostile 
Tace :  their  bones  were  scattered,  their  memory  was 
accursed,  and  the  martyrdom  of  Hossein  was  abun- 
dantly revenged  on  the  posterity  of  his  tyrants.  Four- 
score of  the  Ommiades,  who  had  yielded  to  the  faith 
or  clemency  of  their  foes,  were  invited  to  a  banquet  at 
Damascus.  The  laws  of  hospitality  were  violated  by 
a  promiscuous  massacre  :  the  board  was  spread  over 
their  fallen  bodies  ;  and  the  festivity  of  the  guests  was 
enlivened  by  the  music  of  their  dying  groans.  By  the 
event  of  the  civil  war,  the  dynasty  of  the  Abbassides 
was  firmly  established  ;  but  the  Christians  only  could 
triumph  in  the  mutual  iiatred  and  common  loss  of  the 
disciples  of  Mahoniet.f 

Revolt  of  Spain,  Yet  the  thousands  who  were  swept 
A.  D.  755.  away  by  the  sword  of  war  might  have 
been  speedily  retrieved  in  the  succeeding  generation, 
if  the  consequences  of  the  revolution  had  not  tended  to 
dissolve  the  power  and  unity  of  the  empire  of  the  Sar- 
acens. In  the  proscription  of  the  Ommiades,  a  royal 
youth  of  the  name  of  Abdalrahman  alone  escaped  the 
rage  of  his  enemies,  who  hunted  the  wandering  exile 
from  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  to  the  valleys  of  mount 
Atlas.  His  presence  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Spain 
revived  the  zeal  of  the  white  faction.  The  name  and 
cause  of  the  Abbassides  had  been  first  vindicated  by 
the  Persians;  the  west  had  been  pure  from  civil  arms; 
and  the  servants  of  the  abdicated  family  still  held,  by 
a  precarious  tenure,  the  inheritance  of  their  lands,  and 


n  Al  Heman.  He  had  been  governorof  Mesopotamia,  and  the 
Arabic  proverb  praises  the  courage  of  that  warlike  breed  of  asses  who 
never  fly  from  an  enemy.  The  surname  of  Mervan  may  justify  the 
comparison  of  Homer,  (Iliad,  557,  &c.)  and  both  will  silence  the 
moderns,  who  consider  the  ass  as  a  stupid  and  ignoble  emblem. 
(D'Herbelnt.  Bibliot.  Orient,  p.  558.) 

o  Four  several  places,  all  in  Egypt,  bore  the  name  of  Busir,  or  Bu- 
siris,  so  famous  in  Greek  fable.  The  first,  where  Mervan  was  slain, 
vas  to  the  west  of  the  Nile,  in  the  province  of  Fium,  or  Arsinoe  ;  the 
second  in  the  Delta,  in  the  Sebennytic  nome;  the  third,  near  the 
pyramids;  the  fourth,  which  was  destroyed  by  Dioclesian, (see  above, 
p.  145  )  in  the  Thebais.  I  shall  here  transcribe  a  note  of  the  learned 
and  orthodox  Michaelis  :  Videnlur  in  pluribus  JEsypli  superioris  ur- 
bibus  Busiri  Coptoque  arma  sumpsisse  christiani,  libertatemque  de 
relisione  sentiendi  defendisse,  sed  sticcubuisse  quo  in  bello  Coptus 
et  Busiris  diruta,  et  circa  Esnam  magna  strages  edita.  Bellum  nar- 
rant  sed  causam  belli  ignorant  scriplores  Byzantini,  alioqui  Coptum 
et  Busirim  non  rebellasse  dicturi,  sed  causam  christianorum  suscep. 
turi.  (Not.  211.  p.  100  )  For  the  geography  of  the  four  Busirs,  see 
Abulfeda,  (Descript.  feiypl.  p.  9.  vers.  Michaelis,  Gotlingae,  1776.  in 
quarto.)  Michaelis,  (Not.  122— 127.  p.  53— 63.)  and  D'AnviUe.  (Me- 
moire  sur  l'Egypte,  p.  85.  147.  205.) 

p  See  Abulfeda,  (Annal.  Moslem,  p.  136—145.)  Eutychius,  (Annal. 
torn.  ii.  p.  392.  vers.  Pocock,)  Elmacin,  (Hist.  Saracen,  p.  109—121.) 
Abulpharagjus,  (Hist.  Dynast,  p.  134—140.)  Koderic  of  Toledo,  (Hist. 
Arabum,  c.  18.  p.  33.)  Theophanes.  (Chronograph,  p.  356.  357.  who 
c peaks  of  the  Abbassides  under  the  names  ofX^-4**"*****'  and  M*u^. 
•  »e«s)  anil  the  Bibliotheque  of  D'Herbelot,  in  the  articles  of  Ommi- 
cdes,  Abbaisidc?,  Mervan,  Ibrahim,  Saffah,  Abou  Moslem. 


the  offices  of  government.  Strongly  prompted  by  gra- 
titude, indignation,  and  fear,  they  invited  the  grandson 
of  the  caliph  Hashem  to  ascend  the  throne  of  his  ances- 
tors ;  and,  in  his  desperate  condition,  the  extremes  of 
rashness  and  prudence  were  almost  the  same.  The 
acclamations  of  the  people  saluted  his  landing  on  the 
coast  of  Andalusia ;  and,  after  a  successful  struggle, 
Abdalrahman  established  the  throne  of  Cordova,  and 
was  the  father  of  the  Ommiades  of  Spain,  who  reign- 
ed above  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pyrenees. q  He  slew  in  battle  a  lieutenant  of  the 
Abbassides,  who  had  invaded  his  dominions  with  a  fleet 
and  army:  the  head  of  Ala,  in  salt  and  camphire,  was 
suspended  by  a  daring  messenger  before  the  palace  of 
Mecca;  and  the  caliph  Almansor  rejoiced  in  his  safety, 
that  he  was  removed  by  seas  and  lands  from  such  a  for- 
midable adversary.  Their  mutual  designs  or  declara- 
tions of  offensive  war  evaporated  without  effect;  but 
instead  of  opening  a  door  to  the  conquest  of  Europe, 
Spain  was  dissevered  from  the  trunk  of  the  monarchy, 
engaged  in  perpetual  hostility  with  the  east,  and  incli- 
ned to  peace  and  friendship  with  the  christian  sove- 
reigns of  Constantinople  and  France.  Triple  division 
The  example  of  the  Ommiades  was  imi-  of  thecaliphate. 
tated  by  the  real  or  fictitious  progeny  of  Ali,  the 
Edrissites  of  Mauritania,  and  the  more  powerful  Fati- 
mites  of  Africa  and  Egypt.  In  the  tenth  century,  the 
chair  of  Mahomet  was  disputed  by  three  caliphs  or 
commanders  of  the  faithful,  who  reigned  at  Bagdad, 
Cairoan,  and  Cordova,  excommunicated  each  other,  and 
agreed  only  in  a  principle  of  discord,  that  a  sectary  is 
more  odious  and  criminal  than  an  unbeliever.' 

Mecca  was  the  patrimony  of  the  line  Magnificence  of 
of  Hashem,  yet  the  Abbassides  were  the  caliphs, 
never  tempted  to  reside  either  in  the  A.  D.  7o0— 960. 
birth-place  or  the  city  of  the  prophet.  Damascus  was 
disgraced  by  the  choice,  and  polluted  with  the  blood, 
of  the  Ommiades;  and,  after  some  hesitation,  Alman- 
sor, the  brother  and  successor  of  Saffah,  laid  the  foun- 
dations of  Bagdad,'  the  imperial  seat  of  his  posterity 
during  a  reign  of  five  hundred  years.'  The  chosen  spot 
is  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Tigris,  about  fifteen  miles 
above  the  ruins  of  Modain  :  the  double  wall  was  of  a 
circular  form  ;  and  such  was  the  rapid  increase  of  a 
capital,  now  dwindled  to  a  provincial  town,  that  the 
funeral  of  a  popular  saint  might  be  attended  by  eight 
hundred  thousand  men  and  sixty  thousand  women  of 
Bagdad  and  the  adjacent  villages.  In  this  city  of  peace," 
amidst  the  riches  of  the  east,  the  Abbassides  soon  dis- 
dained the  abstinence  and  frugality  of  the  first  caliphs, 
and  aspired  to  emulate  the  magnificence  of  the  Persian 
kings.  After  his  wars  and  buildings,  Almansor  left 
behind  him  in  gold  and  silver  about  thirty  millions 
sterling;1  and  this  treasure  was  exhausted  in  a  few 

q  For  the  revolution  of  Spain,  consult  Koderic  of  Toledo,  (c.  xviii. 
p.  34,  &c.)  the  Bibliotheca  Arabico  Hispana,  (torn.  ii.  p.  30.  198  )  and 
Cardonne.  (Hist  de  l'Afrique  et  de  l'Espagne,  torn.  i.  p.  180—197.205. 
272.  323,  &c.) 

r  I  shall  not  stop  to  refute  the  strange  errors  and  fancies  of  Sir 
William  Temple,  (his  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  371  — 374.  octavo  edition,) 
and  Voltaire,  (Hisloire  Generale,  c.  xxviii.  torn.  ii.  p.  124, 125  edition 
de  Lausanne.)  concerning  the  division  of  the  Saracen  empire.  The 
mistakes  of  Voltaire  proceeded  from  the  want  of  knowledge  or  reflec- 
tion ;  but  Sir  William  was  deceived  by  a  Spanish  impostor,  wiio  has 
framed  an  apocryphal  history  of  the  conquest  of  Spain  by  the  Arabs. 

■  The  geographer  D'Anville,  (I'Euphrate  et  le  Tigre,  p.  121  —  123.) 
and  the  orientalist  D'Herbelot,  (Bibliotheque,  p.  167, 168.)  may  suffice 
for  the  knowledge  of  Bacdad.  Our  travellers,  Pietro  della  Valle,* 
(lorn.  i.  p.  688  —  698.)  Tavernier,  (torn.  i.  p.  230—238.)  Thevenol,  (part 
ii.  p.  209  —212.)  Otter,  (torn.  i.  p.  162— 168.)  and  Niebuhr,  (Voyaee  en 
Arabie,  torn.  ii.  p.  239—271.)  have  seen  only  its  decay  ;  and  the  Nu- 
bian geographer,  (p.  204  )  and  the  travelling  Jew,  Benjamin  of  Tu- 
dela,  (Ilinerarium,  p.  112—123.  &  Const.  l'Empereur,  apud  Elzevir, 
1633.)  are  the  only  writers  of  my  acquaintance,  who  have  known 
Bazdad  under  the  reign  of  the  Abbassides. 

t'The  foundations  of  Bagdad  were  laid  A.  H.  145.  A.  D.  762.  Mos- 
tasem,  the  last  of  the  Abbassides,  was  taken  and  put  to  death  by  the 
Tartars,  A.  H.  656.  A.  D.  1258.  the  20th  of  February. 

u  Medinal  al  Salem,  Dar  al  Salem.  Urbs  pacis,  or,  as  is  more 
neatly  compounded  by  the  Byzantine  writers,  E.^cro^.,  (Irenopo- 
lis.)  There  is  some  dispute  concerning  the  etymology  of  Bagdad, 
but  the  first  syllable  is  allowed  to  signify  a  garden  in  the  Persian 
tongue  ;  the  garden  of  Dad,  a  christian  hermit,  whose  cell  had  been 
the  only  habitation  on  the  spot. 

i  Reliquit  in  aerario  eexcenties  millies  mille  stateres,  el  quater  8t 
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years  by  the  vices  or  virtues  of  his  children.  His  son 
Mahadi,  in  a  single  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  expended  six 
millions  of  dinars  of  gold.  A  pious  and  charitable  mo- 
tive may  sanctify  the  foundation  of  cisterns,  and  car- 
avanseras,  which  he  distributed  along  a  measured  road 
of  seven  hundred  miles  ;  but  his  train  of  camels  laden 
with  snow,  could  serve  only  to  astonish  the  natives  of 
Arabia,  and  to  refresh  the  fruits  and  liquors  of  the  roy- 
al banquet.'  The  courtiers  would  surely  praise  the 
liberality  of  his  grandson  Almamon,  who  gave  away 
four-fifths  of  the  income  of  a  province,  a  sum  of  two 
millions  four  hundred  thousand  gold  dinars,  before  he 
drew  his  foot  from  the  stirrup.  At  the  nuptials  of  the 
same  prince,  a  thousand  pearls  of  the  largest  size  were 
showered  on  the  head  of  the  bride,1  and  a  lottery  of 
lands  and  houses  displayed  the  capricious  bounty  of 
fortune.  The  glories  of  the  court  were  brightened, 
rather  than  impaired,  in  the  decline  of  the  empire,  and 
a  Greek  ambassador  might  admire,  or  pity,  the  mag- 
nificence of  the  feeble  Moctader.  "  The  caliph's  whole 
army,"  says  the  historian  Abulfeda,  "  both  horse  and 
foot,  was  under  arms,  which  together  made  a  body  of 
one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  men.  His  state-offi- 
cers, the  favourite  slaves,  stood  near  him  in  splendid 
apparel,  their  belts  glittering  with  gold  and  gems. 
Near  them  were  seven  thousand  eunuchs,  four  thou- 
sand of  them  white,  the  remainder  black.  The  porters 
or  door-keepers  were  in  number  seven  hundred.  Bar- 
ges and  boats,  with  the  most  superb  decorations,  were 
seen  swimming  upon  the  Tigris.  Nor  was  the  palace 
itself  less  splendid,  in  which  were  hung  up  thirty-eight 
thousand  pieces  of  tapestry,  twelve  thousand  five  hun- 
dred of  which  were  of  silk  embroidered  with  gold. 
The  carpets  on  the  floor  were  twenty-two  thousand. 
A  hundred  lions  were  brought  out,  with  a  keeper  to 
each  lion.1  Among  the  other  spectacles  of  rare  and 
stupendous  luxury,  was  a  tree  of  gold  and  silver  spread- 
ing into  eightepn  large  branches,  on  which,  and  on  the 
lesser  boughs,  sat  a  variety  of  birds  made  of  the  same 
precious  metals,  as  well  as  the  leaves  of  the  tree. 
While  the  machinery  affected  spontaneous  motions,  the 
several  birds  warbled  their  natural  harmony.  Through 
this  scene  of  magnificence,  the  Greek  ambassador  was 
led  by  the  vizir  to  the  foot  of  the  caliph's  throne."  b 
In  the  west,  the  Ommiades  of  Spain  supported,  with 
equal  pomp,  the  title  of  commander  of  the  faithful. 
Three  miles  from  Cordova,  in  honour  of  his  favourite 
sultana,  the  third  and  greatest  of  the  Abdalrahmans  con- 
structed the  city,  palace,  and  gardens  of  Zehra.  Twen- 
ty-five years,  and  above  three  millions  sterling,  were 
employed  by  the  founder:  his  liberal  taste  invited  the 
artists  of  Constantinople,  the  most  skilful  sculptors 
and  architects  of  the  age;  and  the  buildings  were  sus- 
tained or  adorned  by  twelve  hundred  columns  of  Span- 
ish and  African,  of  Greek  and  Italian,  marble.  The 
hall  of  audience  was  incrusted  with  gold  and  pearls,  and 
a  great  bason  in  the  centre  was  surrounded  with  the 
curious  and  costly  figures  of  birds  and  quadrupeds. 
In  a  lofty  pavilion  of  the  gardens,  one  of  these  basons 
and  fountains,  so  delightful  in  a  sultry  climate,  was 

vicies  millies  mille  aureos  aureos.  Elmacin.  Hist.  Saracen,  p.  126. 
I  have  reckoned  ihe  geld  pieces  at  eight  shillings,  and  the  propor- 
tion to  the  silver  as  twelve  to  one  But  I  will  never  answer  for  the 
numbers  of  Erpenius:  and  the  Latins  are  scarcely  above  the  savages 
in  the  language  of  arithmetic. 

j  D'Herbelot,  p.  530.  Abulfeda,  p.  154.  Nivem  Meccam  appofta- 
vit,  rem  ibi  aut  nunquam  aut  rarissime  visam. 

i  Abulfeda,  p.  134.  ISO.  describes  the  splendour  and  liberality  of 
Almamon.    Milton  has  alluded  to  this  oriental  custom: 
— Or  whpre  the  gorgeous  east,  with  richest  hand, 
Showers  on  her  kinrrs  Barbaric  pearls  and  gold. 
I  have  used  the  modern  word  lottery,  to  express  the  missilia  of  the 
Roman  emperors,  which  entitled  to  some  prize  the  person  who  caught 
them,  as  they  were  thrown  anion*  the  crowd. 

a  When  Bell  of  Antermony  (Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  99.)  accompanied 
the  Russian  ambassador  to  the  audience  of  the  unfortunate  Shah 
Hussein,  of  Persia,  tuo  lions  were  introduced,  to  denote  the  power 
of  the  king  over  the  fiercest  animals. 

b  Abulfeda,  p.  237.  D'Herbelot,  p.  509.  This  embassy  was  received 
at  Bagdad,  A.  H.  305.  A.  D.  917.  In  the  passage  of  Abulfeda.  I  have 
used,  with  some  variations,  the  English  translation  of  the  learned 
and  amiable  3Tr.  Harris,  of  Salisbury.  (Philological  Inquiries,  p. 
363,  354.) 


replenished  not  with  water,  but  with  the  purest  quick- 
silver. The  seraglio  of  Abdalrahman,  his  wives,  con- 
cubines, and  black  eunuch?,  amounted  to  six  thousand 

!  three  hundred  persons  ;  and  he  was  attended  to  the 
field  by  a  guard  of  twelve  thousand  horse,  whose  belts 

\  and  scymitars  were  studded  with  gold.' 

In  a  private  condition,  our  desires  are  iu  consequence* 
perpetually  repressed  by  poverty  and  on  private  and 
subordination  ;  but  the  lives  and  labours  public  haPP,nes8- 
of  millions  are  devoted  to  the  service  of  a  despotic 
prince,  whose  laws  are  blindly  obeyed,  and  whose 

;  wishes  are  instantly  gratified.  Our  imagination  is 
dazzled  by  the  splendid  picture;  and  whatever  may  be 
the  cool  dictates  of  reason,  there  are  few  among  us 
who  would  obstinately  refuse  a  trial  of  the  comforts 
and  the  cares  of  royalty.  It  may  therefore  be  of  some 
use  to  borrow  the  experience  of  the  same  Abdalrahman, 
whose  magnificence,  has  perhaps  excited  our  admiration 
and  envy,  and  to  transcribe  an  authentic  memorial 
which  was  found  in  the  closet  of  the  deceased  caliph. 

I  have  now  reigned  above  fifty  years  in  victory  or 
peace;  beloved  by  my  subjects,  dreaded  by  my  ene- 
mies ;  and  respected  by  my  allies.  Riches  and  hon- 
ours, power  and  pleasure,  have  waited  on  my  call,  nor 
does  any  earthly  blessing  appear  to  have  been  wanting 
to  my  felicity.  In  this  situation,  I  have  diligently 
numbered  the  days  of  pure  and  genuine  happiness 
which  have  fallen  to  my  lot :  they  amount  to  four- 
teen :  —  0  man  !  place  not  thy  confidence  in  this  pres- 

!  ent  world  !  "d    The  luxury  of  the  caliphs,  so  useless 

,  to  their  private  happiness,  relaxed  the  nerves,  and  ter- 
minated the  progress,  of  the  Arabian  empire.  Tem- 
poral and  spiritual  conquest  had  been  the  sole  occupa- 
tion of  the  first  successors  of  Mahomet;  and  after 
supplying  themselves  with  the  necessaries  of  life,  the 
whole  revenue  was  scrupulously  devoted  to  that  salu- 
tary work.  The  Abbassides  were  impoverished  by  the 
multitude  of  their  wants  and  their  contempt  of  econ- 
omy.   Instead  of  pursuing  the  great  object  of  ambition, 

j  their  leisure,  their  affections,  the  powers  of  their  mind, 

'were  diverted  by  pomp. and  pleasure;  the  rewards  of 

I  valour  were  embezzled  by  women  and  eunuchs,  and 
the  royal  camp  was  encumbered  by  the  luxury  of  the 

,  palace.  A  similar  temper  was  diffused  among  the 
subjects  of  the  caliph.    Their  stern  enthusiasm  was 

!  softened  by  time  and  prosperity  :  they  sought  riches 
in  the  occupations  of  industry,  fame  in  the  pursuits  of 
literature,  and  happiness  in  the  tranquillity  of  domestic 
life.  War  was  no  longer  the  passion  of  the  Saracens  ; 
and  the  increase  of  pay,  the  repetition  of  donatives, 

j  were  insufficient  to  allure  the  posterity  of  those  volun- 
tary champions  who  had  crowded  to  the  standarJ  of 
Abubeker  and  Omar  for  the  hopes  of  spoil  and  of  par- 
adise. 

Under  the  reign  of  the  Ommiades,  the  introduction  of 
studies  of  the  Moslems  were  confined  to  Jhe^Aral  ans"5 
the  interpretation  of  the  Koran,  and  the  a!  rxlo^&c. 
eloquence  and  poetry  of  their  native  S13,  ic. 
tongue.  A  people  continually  exposed  to  the  dangers 
of  the  field  must  esteem  the  healing  powers  of  medi- 
cine, or  rather  of  surgery  :  but  the  starving  physicians 
of  Arabia  murmured  a  complaint  that  exercise  and 
temperance  deprived  them  of  the  greatest  part  of  their 
practice.'    After  their  civil  and  domestic  wars,  the 


c  Cardonne,  Histoire  de  l'Afrique  et  de  TEspagne,  torn.  i.  p.  330— 
336.  A  just  idea  of  the  laste  and  architecture  of  the  Arabians  of 
Spain,  may  be  conceived  from  the  description  and  plates  of  the  Al- 
hambra  of  Grenada.  (Swinburne's  Travels,  p.  171—188.) 

d  Cardonne,  mm  i.  p.  329,  330.  This  confession,  the  complaints 
of  Solomon  of  the  vanity  of  this  world,  (read  Prior's  verbose  but  elo- 
quent poem,)  and  the  happy  ten  days  of  the  emperor  Seghed,  (Ram- 
bler, No.  204,  205.)  will  be  triumphantly  quoted  by  the  detractor! 
of  human  life.  Their  expectations  are  commonly  immoderate,  their 
estimates  are  seldom  impartial.  If  I  may  speak  of  myself,  (the  only 
person  of  w  hom  I  can  speak  with  certainty.)  my  happy  hours  have, 
far  exceeded,  and  far  exceed,  the  scanty  numbers  of  the  caliph  of 
Spain  ;  and  I  shall  not  scruple  to  add,  that  many  of  them  are  due  to 
the  pleasine  labour  of  the  present  composition. 

e  The  Gulislan  (p.  2S9.)  relates  the  conversation  of  Mahomet  and  a 
physician.  (Epistol.  Renaud.it.  in  Fabricius,  Bibliot.  Grsec.  torn.  p. 
814.)   The  prophet  himself  was  skilled  in  the  an  cf  medicine;  and 
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subjects  of  the  Abbassides,  awakening-  from  this  mental 
lethargy,  found  leisure  and  felt  curiosity  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  profane  science.  This  spirit  was  first  encouraged 
by  the  caliph  Almansor,  who,  besides  his  knowledge  of 
the  Mahometan  law,  had  applied  himself  with  suc- 
cess to  the  study  of  astronomy.  But  when  the  sceptre 
devolved  to  Almamon,  the  seventh  of  the  Abbassides, 
he  completed  the  designs  of  his  grandfather,  and  in- 
vited the  muses  from  their  ancient  seats.  His  ambas- 
sadors at  Constantinople,  his  agents  in  Armenia,  Syria, 
and  Egypt,  collected  the  volumes  of  Grecian  science: 
at  his  command  they  were  translated  by  the  most  skil- 
ful interpreters  into  the  Arabic  language:  his  subjects 
were  exhorted  assiduously  to  peruse  these  instructive 
writings  ;  and  the  successor  of  Mahomet  assisted  with 
pleasure  and  modesty  at  the  assemblies  and  disputa- 
tions of  the  learned.  "  He  was  not  ignorant,"  says 
Abulpharagius,  "that  they  are  the  elect  of  God,  his 
best  and  most  useful  servants,  whose  lives  are  devoted 
to  the  improvement  of  their  rational  faculties.  The 
mean  ambition  of  the  Chinese  or  the  Turks  may  glorv 
in  the  industry  of  their  hands  or  the  indulgence  of  their 
brutal  appetites.  Yet  these  dexterous  artists  must  view, 
with  hopeless  emulation,  the  hexagons  and  pyramids 
of  the  cells  of  a  bee-hive  : '  these  fortitudinous  heroes 
are  awed  by  the  superior  fierceness  of  the  lions  and 
tigers;  and  in  their  amorous  enjoyments,  they  are  much 
inferior  to  the  vigour  of  the  grossest  and  most  sordid 
quadrupeds.  The  teachers  of  wisdom  are  the  true 
luminaries  and  legislators  of  a  world,  which,  without 
their  aid,  would  again  sink  in  ignorance  and  barbar- 
ism, "s  The  zeal  and  curiosity  of  Almamon  were 
imitated  by  succeeding  princes  of  the  line  of  Abbas: 
their  rivals  the  Fatimites  of  Africa  and  the  Ommiades 
of  Spain,  were  the  patrons  of  the  learned,  as  well  as 
the  commanders  of  the  faithful  :  the  same  royal  pre- 
rogative was  claimed  by  their  independent  emirs  of  the 
provinces;  and  their  emulation  diffused  the  taste  and 
the  rewards  of  science  from  Samarcand  and  Bochara 
to  Fez  and  Cordova.  The  vizir  of  a  sultan  consecrated 
a  sum  of  two  hundred  thousand  pieces  of  gold  to  the 
foundation  of  a  college  at  Bagdad,  which  he  endowed 
with  an  annual  revenue  of  fifteen  thousand  dinars. 
The  fruits  of  instruction  were  communicated,  perhaps 
at  different  times,  to  six  thousand  disciples  of  every 
degree,  from  the  son  of  the  noble  to  that  of  the  me- 
chanic :  a  sufficient  allowance  was  provided  for  the 
indigent  scholars;  and  the  merit  or  industry  of  the 
professors  was  repaid  with  adequate  stipends.  In 
every  city  the  productions  of  Arabic  literature  were 
copied  and  collected  by  the  curiosity  of  the  studious 
and  the  vanity  of  the  rich.  A  private  doctor  refused 
the  invitation  of  the  sultan  of  Bochara,  because  the 
carriage  of  his  books  would  have  required  four  hun- 
dred camels.  The  royal  library  of  the  Fatimites  con- 
sisted of  one  hundred  thousand  manuscripts,  elegantly 
transcribed  and  splendidly  bound,  which  were  lent, 
without  jealousy  or  avarice,  to  the  students  of  Cairo. 
Yet  this  collection  must  appear  moderate,  if  we  can 
believe  that  the  Ommiades  of  Spain  had  formed  a  library 
of  six  hundred  thousand  volumes,  forty-four  of  which 
were  employed  in  the  mere  catalogue.  Their  capital, 
I  Cordova,  with  the  adjacent  towns  of  Malaga,  Almeria, 
1  and  Murcia,  had  given  birth  to  more  than  three  hundred 


Gasrnier  (Vie  dp  Mahomet,  torn.  iii.  p.  394— 405  )  has  given  an  extract 
of  the  aphorisms  which  are  extant  under  his  name. 

f  See  their  curious  architecture  in  Reaumur.  (Hist,  des  Insectes, 
torn.  v.  Memnire  viii.)  TIipsp  hexacrons  are  closed  by  a  pyramid; 
the  angles  of  the  three  sides  of  a  simitar  pyramid,  such  as  would  ac- 
complish the  siven  end  with  the  smallest  quantity  possible  of  male- 
rials,  were  determined  by  a  mathematician,  at  109  degrees  26  mi- 
nutes for  the  larger,  70  degrees  34  minutes  for  the  smaller.  The 
actual  measure  is  109  decrees  28  minutes,  70  degrees  32  minutes. 
Yet  this  perfect  harmony  raises  the  work  at  the  expense  of  lite  art- 
ist: the  bees  are  not  masters  of  transceudant  geometry. 

g  Sued  Ebn  Ahmed,  cadhi  of  Toledo,  who  died  A.  H.  462.  A.  D.  10G9. 
has  furnished  Abntpharaeius  (Dynast,  p  160.)  with  this  curious  pas- 
sage, as  well  as  with  the  text  of  Pocock'a  Specimen  Historiae  Arabum. 
A  number  of  literary  anprdotes  of  philosophers,  physicians,  &c.  who 
1-ave  flourished  under  each  caliph,  form  the  principal  merit  of  the 
Dynasties  of  Abulpharagius. 
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writers,  and  above  seventy  public  libraries  were  opened 
in  the  cities  of  the  Andalusian  kingdom.  The  age  of 
Arabian  learning  continued  about  five  hundred  years, 
till  the  great  eruption  of  the  Moguls,  and  was  coeval 
with  the  darkest  and  most  slothful  period  of  European 
annals  ;  but  since  the  sun  of  science  has  arisen  in  the 
west,  it  should  seem  that  the  oriental  studies  have  lan- 
guished and  declined.11 

In  the  libraries  of  the  Arabians,  as  in  Their  real  pro- 
those  of  Europe,  the  far  greater  part  of  gress  in  the  sci- 
the  innumerable  volumes  were  possessed  encea- 
only  of  local  value  or  imaginary  merit. '  The  shelves 
were  crowded  with  orators  and  poets,  whose  style  was 
adapted  to  the  taste  and  manners  of  their  countrymen  ; 
with  general  and  partial  histories,  which  each  revolving 
generation  supplied  with  a  new  harvest  of  persons  and 
events  ;  with  codes  and  commentaries  of  jurisprudence, 
which  derived  their  authority  from  the  law  of  the 
prophet;  with  the  interpreters  of  the  Koran,  and  ortho- 
dox tradition  ;  and  with  the  whole  theological  tribe, 
polemics,  mystics,  scholastics,  and  moralists,  the  first 
or  the  last  of  writers,  according  to  the  different  esti- 
mate of  sceptics  or  believers.  The  works  of  specula- 
tion or  science  may  be  reduced  to  the  four  classes  of 
philosophy,  mathematics,  astronomy,  and  physic.  The 
sages  of  Greece  were  translated  and  illustrated  in  the 
Arabic  language,  and  some  treatises,  now  lost  in  the 
original,  have  been  recovered  in  the  versions  of  the 
east,k  which  possessed  and  studied  the  writings  of 
Aristotle  and  Plato,  of  Euclid  and  Apollonius,  of 
Ptolemy,  Hippocrates,  and  Galen.'  Among  the  ideal 
systems,  which  have  varied  with  the  fashion  of  the 
times,  the  Arabians  adopted  the  philosophy  of  the 
Siagirite,  alike  intelligible  or  alike  obscure  for  the  rea- 
ders of  every  age.  Plato  wrote  for  the  Athenians,  and 
his  allegorical  genius  is  too  closely  blended  with  the 
language  and  religion  of  Greece.  After  the  fall  of  that 
religion,  the  peripatetics,  emerging  from  their  obscu- 
rity, prevailed  in  the  controversies  of  the  oriental  sects, 
and  their  founder  was  long  afterwards  restored  by  the 
Mahometans  of  Spain  to  the  Latin  schools."1  The 
physics,  both  of  the  Academy  and  the  Lyeaeum,  as 
they  are  built,  not  on  observation,  but  on  argument, 
have  retarded  the  progress  of  real  knowledge.  The 
metaphysics  of  infinite,  or  finite,  spirit,  have  too  often 
been  enlisted  in  the  service  of  superstition.  But  the 
human  faculties  are  fortified  by  the  art  and  practice 
of  dialectics;  the  ten  predicaments  of  Aristotle  collect 
and  methodise  our  ideas, n  and  his  syllogism  is  the 
keenest  weapon  of  dispute.  It  was  dexterously  wield- 
ed in  the  schools  of  the  Saracens,  but  as  it  is  more 
effectual  for  the  detection  of  error  than  for  the  investi- 
gation of  truth,  it  is  not  surprising  that  new  generations 

h  T*ese  literary  anecdotes  are  borrowed  from  the  Bibliutheca  Ara- 
bieo-Hispana,  (torn.  ii.  p.  38.  71 .  201 .  202.)  Leo  Africanus.  (de  Arab. 
Medicis  et  Philosophis.  in  Fabric.  Bibliot.  Graec.  lorn.  xiii.  p.  259— 
298.  particularly  p.  274.)  and  Renaudot.  (Hist.  Patriarch.  Alex.  p.  274, 
275.  536,  537.)  besides  the  chronological  remarks  of  Abulpharagius. 

i  The  Arabic  catalogue  of  the  Escurial  will  give  a  just  idea  of  the 
proportion  of  the  classes.  In  the  library  of  Cairo,  the  MSS.  of  astro- 
nomy and  medicine  amounted  to  6500,  with  two  fair  globes,  the  one 
of  brass,  the  other  of  silver.  (Bibliot.  Arab.  Hist.  lorn.  i.  p.  417.) 

k  As,  fir  instance,  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  books  (the  eighth  is 
still  wanting)  of  the  Conic  Sections  of  Apollonius  Pergaeus,  which 
were  printed  from  the  Florence  MSS.  1661.  (Fabric.  Bibliot.  Grac. 
torn.  ii.  p.  559.)  Yet  the  fifth  book  had  been  previously  restored  by 
the  mathematical  divination  of  Viviani.  (See  in  Eloge  in  Fontenelle, 
lorn.  v.  p.  59,  &c.) 

1  The  merit  of  these  Arabic  versions  is  freely  discussed  by  Renau- 
dot,  (Fabric.  Bibliot.  Grsec.  torn  i.  p.  S12— 816.)  and  piously  defended 
by  Casiri.  (Bibliot.  Arab.  Hispana,  loin.  i.  p.  238—240.)  Most  of  the 
versions  of  Plato,  Aristotle,  Hippocrates,  Galen.  &c.  are  ascribed  to 
Honain,  a  physician  of  the  Nestorian  sect,  who  flourished  al  Bagdad 
in  the  court  of  the  caliphs,  and  died  A.  D.  876.  He  was  at  the  head 
of  a  school  or  manufacture  of  translations,  and  the  works  of  his  sons 
and  disciples  were  published  under  his  name.  See  Abulpharagius, 
(Dynast,  p.  83.  115.  171—174.)  and  apud  Asseman,  (Bibliot.  Orient, 
torn.  ii.  p.  438.)  D'Herbelot,  (Bibliot.  Orientale,  p.  456.)  Asseman, 
(Bibliot.  Orient,  torn.  iii.  p.  164.)  and  Casin.  (Bibliot.  Arab.  Hispana, 
torn.  i.  p.  258,  &x.  251.  236—290.  302.  304,  &c.) 

m  See  Mosheim,  Institut.  Hist.  Eccles.  p.  181.  214.  23G.  257.  315. 
338.  396.  438,  &c. 

n  The  most  elegant  commentary  on  the  Categories  or  Predica- 
ments of  Aristotle  "may  be  found  in  ihe  Philosophical  Arrangements 
of  Mr.  James  Harris,  (London,  1775.  in  octavo,)  who  laboured  to  re- 
vive the  studies  of  Grecian  literature  and  philosophy. 
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of  masters  and  disciples  should  still  revolve  in  the 
same  circle  of  logical  argument.  The  mathematics 
are  distinguished  by  a  peculiar  privilege,  that,  in  the 
course  of  ages,  they  may  always  advance,  and  can 
never  recede.  But  the  ancient  geometry,  if  I  am  not 
misinformed,  was  resumed  in  the  same  state  by  the 
Italians  of  the  fifteenth  century  ;  and  whatever  may  be 
the  origin  of  the  name,  the  science  of  algebra  is  as- 
cribed to  the  Grecian  Diophantus  by  the  modest  tes- 
timony of  the  Arabs  themselves."  They  cultivated 
with  more  success  the  sublime  science  of  astronomy, 
which  elevates  the  mind  of  man  to  disdain  his  dimin- 
utive planet  and  momentary  existence.  The  costly 
instruments  of  observation  were  supplied  by  the  caliph 
Almamon,  and  the  land  of  the  Chaldteans  still  afforded 
the  same  spacious  level,  the  same  unclouded  horizon. 
In  the  plains  of  Sinaar,  and  a  second  time  in  those  of 
Cufa,  his  mathematicians  accurately  measured  a  degree 
of  the  great  circle  of  the  earth,  and  determined  at 
twenty-four  thousand  miles  the  entire  circumference  of 
the  globe. p  From  the  reign  of  the  Abbassides  to  that 
of  the  grand-children  of  Tamerlane,  the  stars,  without 
the  aid  of  glasses,  were  diligently  observed ;  and  the 
astronomical  tables  of  Bagdad,  Spain,  and  Samarcand,'' 
correct  some  minute  errors,  without  daring  to  renounce 
the  hypothesis  of  Ptolemy,  without  advancing  a  step 
towards  the  discovery  of  the  solar  system.  In  the 
eastern  courts,  the  truths  of  science  could  be  recom- 
mended only  by  ignorance  and  folly,  and  the  astrono- 
mer would  have  been  disregarded,  had  he  not  dc-based 
his  wisdom  or  honesty  by  the  vain  predictions  of  astro- 
logy. '  But  in  the  science  of  medicine,  the  Arabians 
have  been  deservedly  applauded.  The  names  of  Mesua 
and  Geber,  of  Razis  and  Avicenna,  are  ranked  with 
the  Grecian  masters;  in  the  city  of  Bagdad,  eight 
hundred  and  sixty  physicians  were  licensed  to  exer- 
cise their  lucrative  profession  :'  in  Spain,  the  life  of 
the  catholic  princes  was  intrusted  to  the  skill  of  the 
Saracens,'  and  the  school  of  Salerno,  their  legitimate 
offspring,  revived  in  Italy  and  Europe  the  precepts  of 
the  healing  art.  ■  The  success  of  each  professor  must 
have  been  influenced  by  personal  and  accidental  causes; 
but  we  may  form  a  less  fanciful  estimate  of  their  gen- 
eral knowledge  of  anatomy,1  botany,  ^  and  chemistry,1 


0  Abulpharagius  Dynast,  p.  81.  222.  Bibliot.  Arab.  Hist.  torn.  i.  p. 
379,  371.  In  quem  (says  the  primatp  of  the  Jacobites)  si  immiserit  se 
lector  oceanum  hoc  in  genere  (algebra)  inveniet.  The  lime  of  Dio- 
phantus of  Alexandria  is  unknown,  but  his  six  books  are  still  extant, 
and  have  been  illustrated  by  the  Greek  Planudes  and  the  French- 
man Meziriac.  (Fabric.  Bibliot.  Graec.  torn.  i».  p.  12—15.) 

p  Abulfeda  (Annal.  Moslem,  p.  210,  211.  vers.  Reiske)  describes 
this  operation  according  to  Ibn  Chaliecan,  and  the  best  historians. 
This  degree  most  accurately  contains  200.000  royal  or  Hashemite 
cubits,  which  Arabia  had  derived  from  the  sacred  and  legal  practice 
both  of  Palestine  and  Egypt.  This  ancient  cubit  is  repeated  400 
times  in  each  basis  of  the  great  pyramid,  and  seems  to  indicate  the 
primitive  and  universal  measures  of  the  east.  See  the  Meirologie  of 
the  laborious  M.  Paucton,  p.  101—193. 

q  See  the  Astronomical  Tables  of  Ulugh  Begh,  with  the  preface 
of  Dr.  Hyde,  in  the  first  volume  of  his  Syntagma  Dissertationum, 
Oxon.  1767. 

r  The  truth  ol  astrology  w"as  allowed  by  Albumazar,  and  the  best  of 
the  Arabian  astronomers,  who  drew  their  most  certain  predictions, 
not  from  Venus  and  Mercury,  but  from  Jupiter  and  the  sun.  (Abul- 
pharag.  Dynast,  p.  1G1 — 163.)  For  the  state  and  science  of  the  Persian 
astronomers,  see  Chardin.  (Voyages  en  Perse,  torn.  iii.  p.  162 — 203.) 

•  Bibliot.  Arabico-Hispana,  loin.  i.  p.  433.  The  original  relates  a 
pleasant  tale  of  an  ignorant,  but  harmless,  practitioner. 

t  In  the  year  956,  Sancho  the  fat,  king  of  Leon,  was  cured  by  the 
physicians  of  Cordova.  (Mariana,  1.  viii.  c.  7.  torn.  i.  p.  318.) 

n  The  school  of  Salerno,  and  the  introduction  of  the  Arabian  sci- 
ences into  Italy,  are  discussed  with  learntng  and  judgment  by  Mura- 
lori  (Anliquilat.  Italiae  Medii  JKvi,  torn.  iii.  p.  932 — 940.)  and  Gian- 
none.  (Isloria  Civili  di  Napoli,  torn.  ii.  p.  119—127.) 

x  See  a  good  view  of  the  progress  of  Anatomy  in  Wotton.  (Reflec- 
tions on  Ancient  and  Modern  Learning,  p.  208— 256.)  His  reputa- 
tion has  been  unworthily  depreciated  by  the  wits  in  the  controversy 
of  Boyle  ai  J  Bentley. 

j  Bibliot  Arab.  Hispana,  torn.  i.  p. 275.  Al  Beithar,  of  Malaga,  their 
greatest  botanist,  had  travelled  into  Africa,  Persia,  and  India. 

1  Dr.  Watson  (Elements  of  Chemistry,  vol.  i.  p.  17,&c>  allows  the 
original  merit  of  the  Arabians.  Vni  he  quotes  the  modest  confes- 
sion of  the  famous  Geber  of  the  ninth  century,  (D'Herhelot,  p.  317.) 
that  he  had  drawn  most  of  his  science,  perhaps  of  the  transmutation 
of  metals,  from  the  ancient  sages.  Whatever  might  be  the  origin  or 
extent  of  their  knowledge,  the  arls  of  chemistry  and  alchymy  appear 
to  have  been  known  in  Egypt  at  least  three  hundred  years  before 
Mahomet.  (Wollon's  Reflections,  p.  121—133.  Pauw,  Kecherches  sur 
les  Egyptiens  et  les  Chinois,  torn.  i.  p.  376 — 129.) 


the  threefold  basis  of  their  theory  and  practice.  A  su- 
perstitious reverence  for  the  dead  confined  both  the 
Greeks  and  the  Arabians  to  the  dissection  of  apes  and 
quadrupeds:  the  more  solid  and  visible  parts  were 
known  in  the  time  of  Galen,  and  the  finer  scrutiny  of  the 
human  frame  was  reserved  for  the  microscope  and  the 
injections  of  modern  artists.  Botany  is  an  active  science, 
and  the  discoveries  of  the  torrid  zone  might  enrich  the 
herbal  of  Dioscorides  with  two  thousand  plants.  Some 
traditionary  knowledge  might  be  secreted  in  the  tem- 
ples and  monasteries  of  Egypt;  much  useful  experi- 
ence had  been  acquired  in  the  practice  of  arls  and  man- 
ufactures ;  but  the  science  of  chemistry  owes  its  origin 
and  improvement  to  the  industry  of  the  Saracens. 
They  first  invented  and  named  the  alembic  for  purpo- 
ses of  distillation,  analyzed  the  substances  of  the  three 
kingdoms  of  nature,  tried  the  distinction  and  affinities 
of  alcalis  and  acids,  and  converted  the  poisonous  min- 
erals into  soft  and  salutary  medicines.  But  the  most 
eager  search  of  Arabian  chemistry  was  the  transmuta- 
tion of  metals,  and  the  elixir  of  immortal  health  :  the  rea- 
son and  the  fortunes  of  thousands  were  evaporated  in 
the  crucibles  of  alchymy,  and  the  consummation  of  the 
great  work  was  promoted  by  the  worthy  aid  of  mystery, 
fable,  and  superstition. 

But  the  Moslems  deprived  themselves  Want  of  erudi- 
of  the  principal  benefits  of  a  familiar  tion,  taste,  and 
intercourse  with  Greece  and  Rome,  the  freedom- 
knowledge  of  antiquity,  the  purity  of  taste,  and  the 
freedom  of  thought.  Confident  in  the  riches  of  their 
native  tongue,  the  Arabians  disdained  the  study  of  any 
foreign  idiom.  The  Greek  interpreters  were  chosen 
among  their  christian  subjects ;  they  formed  their 
translations,  sometimes  on  the  original  text,  more  fre- 
quently perhaps  on  a  Syriac  version  ;  and  in  the  crowd 
of  astronomers  and  physicians,  there  is  no  example  of 
a  poet,  an  orator,  or  even  an  historian,  being  taught  to 
speak  the  language  of  the  Saracens.  *  The  mythology 
of  Homer  would  have  provoked  the  abhorrence  of  those 
stern  fanatics;  they  possessed  in  lazy  ignorance  the 
colonies  of  the  Macedonians,  and  the  provinces  of 
Carthage  and  Rome:  the  heroes  of  Plutarch  and  Livy 
were  buried  in  oblivion;  and  the  history  of  the  world 
before  Mahomet  was  reduced  to  a  short  legend  rf  the 
patriarchs,  the  prophets,  and  the  Persian  kings.  Our 
education  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  schools  may  have 
fixed  i:i  our  minds  a  standard  of  exclusive  taste  ;  and  I 
am  not  forward  to  condemn  the  literature  and  judgment 
of  nations,  of  whose  language  I  am  ignorant.  Yet  I 
know  that  the  classics  have  much  to  teach,  and  I  believe 
that  the  orientals  have  much  to  learn  :  the  temperate 
dignity  of  style,  the  graceful  proportions  of  art,  the 
forms  of  visible  and  intellectual  beauty,  the  just  de- 
lineation of  character  and  passion,  the  rhetoric  of  nar- 
rative and  argument,  the  regular  fabric  of  epic  and 
dramatic  poetry.  b  The  influence  of  truth  and  reason 
is  of  a  less  ambiguous  complexion.  The  philosophers 
of  Athens  and  Rome  enjoyed  the  blessings,  and  asserted 
the  rights,  of  civil  and  religious  freedom.  Their  moral 
and  political  writings  might  have  graduallv  unlocked 
the  fetters  of  eastern  despotism,  diffused  a  liberal  spirit 
of  inquiry  and  toleration,  and  encouraged  the  Arabian 
sages  to  suspect  that  their  caliph  was  a  tyrant,  and  their 
prophet  an  impostor.'    The  instinct  of  superstition 

a  Abulpharagius  i  Dynast,  p.  26. 143.)  men! ions  a  Syrian  version  of 
Homer's  two  poems,  by  Theophilus,  a  christian  Maronile  of  mount 
Libanus.  who  professed  astronomy  at  Roha  or  Edessa  towards  the  end 
of  the  eighth  century.  His  work  would  be  a  literary  curiosity.  I 
have  read  somewhere,  but  I  do  not  believe,  that  Plutarch's  Lives 
were  translated  into  Turkish  for  the  use  of  Mahomet  the  second. 

b  I  have  perused,  with  much  pleasure,  Sir  William  Jones's  Latin 
Commentary  on  Asiatic  Poetry,  (London,  1774,  in  octavo,)  w  hich  was 
composed  in  the  youth  of  that  wonderful  linguist.  At  present,  in 
the  maturity  of  his  taste  and  judgment,  he  would  perhaps  8 bale  of 
the  fervent,  and  even  partial,  praise  which  he  has  bestowed  on  the 
orientals. 

c  Among  the  Arabian  philosophers,  Averroes  has  been  accused  of 
despising  the  religion  of  the  Jews,  the  christians,  and  the  Mahome- 
tans, (see  his  article  in  Bayle's  Dictionary.)  Each  of  these  sects 
would  agree,  thai  in  two  instances  out  of  three,  his  contempt  was 
reasonable. 
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was  alarmed  by  the  introduction  even  of  the  abstract 
sciences;  and  the  more  rigid  doctors  of  the  law  con- 
demned the  rash  and  pernicious  curiosity  of  Almamon.d 
To  the  thirst  of  martyrdom,  the  vision  of  paradise,  and 
the  belief  of  predestination,  we  must  ascribe  the  invin- 
cible enthusiasm  of  the  prince  and  people.  And  the 
sword  of  the  Saracens  became  less  formidable,  when 
their  youth  was  drawn  away  from  the  camp  to  the  col- 
lege, when  the  armies  of  the  faithful  presumed  to  read 
and  to  reflect.  Yet  the  foolish  vanity  of  the  Greeks 
was  jealous  of  their  studies,  and  reluctantly  imparted 
the  sacred  fire  to  the  barbarians  of  the  east.* 
Wa  of  Hamn  In  the  bloody  conflict  of  the  Ommiades 
al  Rashid  against  and  Abbassides,  the  Greeks  had  stolen 
the  Romans,  _  the  opportunity  of  avenging  their  wrongs 
A.  D.  rsi-805.  an(j  eniai.ging  t|,ejr  ijm jts.    But  a  severe 

■retribution  was  exacted  by  Mohadi,  the  third  caliph  of 
the  new  dynasty,  who  seized,  in  his  turn,  the  favoura- 
ble opportunity,  while  a  woman  and  a  child,  Irene  and 
Constantine,  were  seated  on  tlie  Byzantine  throne.  An 
army  of  ninety-five  thousand  Persians  and  Arabs  was 
sent  from  the  Tigris  to  the  Thracian  Bosphorus,  under 
the  command  of  Harun,'  or  Aaron,  the  second  son  of 
the  commander  of  the  faithful.  His  encampment  on 
the  opposite  heights  of  Chrysopolis,  or  Scutari,  in- 
formed Irene,  in  her  palace  of  Constantinople,  of  the 
loss  of  her  troops  and  provinces.  With  the  consent 
or  connivance  of  their  sovereign,  her  ministers  sub- 
scribed an  ignominious  peace  :  and  the  exchange  of 
some  royal  gifts  could  not  disguise  the  annual  tribute 
of  seventy  thousand  dinars  of  gold,  which  was  im- 
posed on  the  Roman  empire.  The  Saracens  had  too 
rashly  advanced  into  the  midst  of  a  distant  and  hostile 
land  :  their  retreat  was  solicited  by  the  promise  of 
faithful  guides  and  plentiful  markets  ;  and  not  a  Greek 
had  courage  to  whisper,  that  their  weary  forces  might 
be  surrounded  and  destroyed  in  their  necessary  pas- 
sage between  a  slippery  mountain  and  the  river  San- 
garius.  Five  years  after  this  expedition,  Harun  as- 
cended the  throne  of  his  father  and  his  elder  brother; 
the  most  powerful  and  vigorous  monarch  of  his  race, 
illustrious  in  the  west,  as  the  ally  of  Charlemagne, and 
familiar  to  the  most  childish  readers,  as  the  perpetual 
hero  of  the  Arabian  tales.  His  title  to  the  name  of 
Al  Rashid  (the  Just)  is  sullied  by  the  extirpation  of  the 
generous,  perhaps  the  innocent,  Barmecides  ;  yet  he 
could  listen  to  the  complaint  of  a  poor  widow  who 
had  been  pillaged  by  his  troops,  and  who  dared,  in  a 
passage  of"  the  Koran,  to  threaten  the  inattentive  despot 
with  the  judgment  of  God  and  posterity.  His  court 
was  adorned  with  luxury  and  science ;  but,  in  a  reign 
of  three  and  twenty  years,  Harun  repeatedly  visited 
his  provinces  from  Chorasan  to  Egypt ;  nine  times  he 
performed  the  pilgrimage  of  Mecca;  eight  times  he 
invaded  the  territories  of  the  Romans ;  and  as  often  as 
they  declined  the  payment  of  the  tribute,  they  were 
taught  to  feel  that  a  month  of  depredation  was  more 
costly  than  a  year  of  submission.  But  when  the  un- 
natural mother  of  Constantine  was  deposed  and  ban- 
ished, her  successor,  Nicephorus,  resolved  to  obliterate 
this  badge  of  servitude  and  disgrace.  The  epistle  of 
the  emperor  to  the  caliph  was  pointed  with  an  allusion 
to  the  game  of  chess,  which  had  already  spread  from 
Persia  to  Greece.  "The  queen  (he  spoke  of  Irene) 
considered  you  as  a  rook,  and  herself  as  a  pawn.  That 
pusillanimous  female  submitted  to  pay  a  tribute,  the 
double  of  which  she  ought  to  have  exacted  from  the 


d  D'Herhelot,  Bibliotheque  Orientate,  p.  546. 

y-v.z  $«»ps/iTsi;  kIjtok  iim-n  731.-  f ; » s ir i ,  ice.  Cedrenus,  p.  548. 
who  relates  how  manfully  the  emperor  refused  a  mathematician  to 
the  instanr.es  and  offers  of  the  caliph  Almamon.  This  absurd  scru- 
ple is  expressed  almost  in  the  same  words  by  the  continualor  of  The- 
ophanes.  (Scriptures  post  Theuphanem.  p.  118.) 

f  See  the  reign  and  character  of  Harun  al  Rashid,  in  the  Biblio- 
theque Orientale,  p.  431—413.  under  his  proper  title:  and  in  the  re- 
lative articles  to  which  M.  D'Herbelot  refers.  That  learned  collec- 
tor has  shown  much  taste  in  stripping  the  oriental  chronicles  of  their 
instructive  and  amusing  anecdotes. 


barbarians.  Restore  therefore  the  fruits  of  your  injus- 
tice, or  abide  the  determination  of  the  sword.1"  At 
these  words  the  ambassadors  cast  a  bundle  of  swords 
before  the  foot  of  the  throne.  The  caliph  smiled  at  the 
menance,  and  drawing  his  scymitar,  samsamak,  a  wea- 
pon of  historic  or  fabulous  renown,  he  cut  asunder  the 
feeble  arms  of  the  Greeks,  without  turning  the  edge, 
or  endangering  the  temper,  of  his  blade.  He  then 
dictated  an  epistle  of  tremendous  brevity  :  "  In  the 
name  of  the  most  merciful  God,  Harun  al  Rashid, 
commander  of  the  faithful,  to  Nicephorus,  the  Roman 
dog.  I  have  read  thy  letter,  0  thou  son  of  an  unbeliev- 
ing mother.  Thou  shalt  not  hear,  thou  shall  behold, 
my  reply."  It  was  written  in  characters  of  blood  and 
fire  on  the  plains  of  Phrygia  ;  and  the  warlike  celerity 
of  the  Arabs  could  only  be  checked  by  the  arts  of 
deceit  and  the  show  of  repentance.  The  triumphant 
caliph  retired,  after  the  fatigues  of  the  campaign,  to 
his  favourite  palace  of  Raeca  on  the  Euphrates  but 
the  distance  of  five  hundred  miles,  and  the  inclemency 
of  the  season,  encouraged  his  adversary  to  violate  the 
peace.  Nicephorus  was  astonished  by  the  bold  and 
rapid  march  of  the  commander  of  the  faithful,  who 
repassed  in  the  depth  of  winter  the  snows  of  mount 
Taurus:  his  stratagems  of  policy  and  war  were  ex- 
hausted; and  the  perfidious  Greek  escaped  with  three 
wounds  from  a  field  of  battle  overspread  with  forty 
thousand  of  his  subjects.  Yet  the  emperor  was 
ashamed  of  submission,  and  the  caliph  was  resolved 
on  victory.  One  hundred  and  thirty-five  thousand 
regular  soldiers  received  pay,  and  were  inscribed  in 
the  military  roll ;  and  above  three  hundred  thousand 
persons  of  every  denomination  marched  under  the  black 
standard  of  the  Abbassides.  They  swept  the  surface 
of  Asia  Minor  far  beyond  Tyana  and  Ancyra,  and  in- 
vested the  Pontic  Heraclea,h  once  a  flourishing  state, 
now  a  paltry  town  ;  at  that  time  capable  of  sustaining, 
in  her  antique  walls,  a  month's  siege  against  the  forces 
of  the  east.  The  ruin  was  complete,  the  spoil  was 
ample  ;  but  if  Harun  had  been  conversant  with  Grecian 
story,  he  would  have  regretted  the  statue  of  Hercules, 
whose  attributes,  the  club,  the  bow,  the  quiver,  and 
the  lion's  hide,  were  sculptured  in  massy  gold.  The 
progress  of  desolation  by  sea  and  land,  from  the  Eux- 
ine  to  the  isle  of  Cyprus,  compelled  the  emperor  Ni- 
cephorus to  retract  his  haughty  defiance.  In  the  new 
treaty,  the  ruins  nf  Heraclea  were  left  for  ever  as  a 
lesson  and  a  trophy ;  and  the  coin  of  the  tribute  was 
marked  with  the  image  and  superscription  of  Harun 
and  his  three  sons.'  Yet  this  plurality  of  lords  might 
contribute  to  remove  the  dishonour  of  the  Roman 
name.  After  the  death  of  their  father,  the  heirs  of  the 
caliph  were  involved  in  civil  discord,  and  the  conqueror, 
the  liberal  Almamon,  was  sufficiently  engaged  in  the 
restoration  of  domestic  peace  and  the  introduction  of 
foreign  science. 

Under  the  reign  of  Almamon  at  Bao--  The  Arabs  sub 
dad,  of  Michael  the  Stammerer  at  Con-  g^*8  lsle  cf 
stantinople,  the  islands  of  Crete  k  and       A.  D.  823. 


?  For  the  situation  of  Racca,  the  old  Nicephorium,  consult  D'An- 
ville,  (l'Euphrate  et  le  Tigre,  p.  24— 27.)  The  Arabian  Nighis  re- 
present Harun  al  Rashid  as  almost  stationary  in  Bagdad,  lie  res- 
pected the  myal  seat  of  the  Abbassidps:  but  the  vices  of  the  inhabi- 
tants had  driven  him  from  the  city.  (AbullVd  Annal.  p.  167.) 

h  IM.de  Tourneforl,  in  his  coasting  voyage  from  Constantinople  to 
Trebizond,  passed  a  night  at  Heraclea  or  F.regri.  His  eye  surveyed 
the  present  state,  his  reading  collected  the  antiquities,  of  the  city. 
(Voyage  du  Levant,  torn.  iii.  lettre  xvi.  p.  23—35.)  We  have  a  sepa- 
rate" history  of  Heraclea  in  the  fragments  of  Meinnon,  which  are  pre- 
served by  Pholius. 

i  The  wars  of  Harun  al  Rashid  against  the  Roman  empire  are  re- 
lated by  Theophanes,  (p.  354,  3S5.  3'JI.  396.  407,  40S.)  Zonaras,  (lorn, 
ii.  1.  xv.  p.  115  124.)  Cedrenus,  (p.  477,  478.)  Eutychius,  (Annal.  torn, 
ii.  p.  407.)  Elmacin,  (Hist.  Saracen,  p.  136.  151.  152T.)  Abulpharagius, 
(Dynast,  p.  147.  151.)  and  Abulfeda,  (p.  156.  166— ICS.) 

k  The  authors  from  whom  I  have  learned  the  most  of  the  ancient 
and  modern  state  of  Crete,  are  Belon,  (Observations,  &c.  c.  3— 20. 
Paris.  1555.)  Tournefort,  (Voyage  du  Levant,  torn.  i.  lettre  ii.  et  iii.) 
and  IVIeursius.  (Creta,  in  his  works,  torn.  iii.  p.  343 — 544.)  Although 
Crete  is  styled  by  Homer  il«j.e»,  by  Dionysius  ti  x*'  <u.5sto$, 

I  cannot  conceive  that  mountainous  island  to  surpass,  or  uven  w 
equal,  in  fertility  the  greater  part  of  Spain. 
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Sicily  were  subdued  by  the  Arabs.  The  former  of 
these  conquests  is  disdained  by  their  own  writers,  who 
were  ignorant  of  the  fame  of  Jupitt  r  and  Minos,  but 
it  has  not  been  overlooked  by  the  Byzantine  historians, 
who  now  begin  to  cast  a  clearer  light  on  the  affairs  of 
iheir  own  times.1  A  hand  of  Andalusian  volunteers, 
discontented  with  the  climate  or  government  of  Spain, 
explored  the  adventures  of  the  sea;  but  as  they  sailed 
in  no  more  than  ten  or  twenty  galleys,  their  warfare 
must  be  branded  with  the  name  of  piracy.  As  the 
subjects  and  sectaries  of  the  while  party,  they  might 
lawfully  invade  the  dominions  of  the  black  caliphs. 
A  rebellious  faction  introduced  thern  into  Alexandria  ;  m 
they  cut  in  pieces  both  friends  and  foes,  pillaged  the 
churches  and  the  moschs,  sold  above  six  thousand 
christian  captives,  and  maintained  their  station  in  the 
capital  of  Egypt,  till  they  were  oppressed  by  the  forces 
and  the  presence  of  Almamon  himself.  From  the 
mouth  of  the  Nile  to  the  Hellespont,  the  islands  and 
sea-coasts  both  of  the  Greeks  and  Moslems  were 
exposed  to  their  depredations;  they  saw,  they  envied, 
they  tasted,  the  fertility  of  Crete,  and  soon  returned 
with  forty  galleys  to  a  more  serious  attack.  The  An- 
dalusians  wandered  over  the  land  fearless  and  unmo- 
lested ;  but  when  they  descended  with  their  plunder 
to  the  sea-shore,  their  vessels  were  in  flames,  and  their 
chief,  Abu  Caab,  confessed  himself  the  author  of  the 
mischief.  Their  clamours  accused  his  madness  or 
treachery.  "  Of  what  do  you  complain  1  "  replied  the 
crafiv  emir.  '*  I  have  brought  you  to  a  land  flowing 
with  milk  and  honey.  Here  is  your  true  country  : 
repose  from  your  toils,  and  forget  the  barren  place  of 
your  nativity."  "And  our  wives  and  children  1  " 
"Your  beauteous  captives  will  supply  the  place  of 
your  wives,  and  in  their  embraces  you  will  soon  become 
the  fathers  of  a  new  progeny."  The  first  habitation 
was  their  camp,  with  a  ditch  and  rampart,  in  the  bay 
of  Suda;  but  an  apostate  monk  led  them  to  a  more 
desirable  position  in  the  eastern  parts;  and  the  name 
of  Candax,  their  fortress  and  colony,  has  been  extend- 
ed to  the  whole  island,  under  the  corrupt  and  modern 
appellation  of  Candia.  The  hundred  cities  of  the  age 
of  Minos  were  diminished  to  thirty;  and  of  these, 
only  one,  most  probably  Cydonia,  had  courage  to  re- 
tain the  substance  of  freedom  and  the  profession  of 
Christianity.  The  Saracens  of  Crete  soon  repaired  the 
loss  of  their  navy  :  and  the  timbers  of  mount  Ida  were 
launched  into  the  main.  During  a  hostile  period,  of 
one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  years,  the  princes  of  Con- 
stantinople attacked  these  licentious  corsairs  with 
fruitless  curses  and  ineffectual  arms, 
and  of  Sicily,  The  loss  of  Sicily  ■  was  occasioned  by 
A.  D.  827—878.  an  act  of  superstitious  rigour.  An  amo- 
rous youth,  who  had  stolen  a  nun  from  her  cloister, 
was  sentenced  by  the  emperor  to  the  amputation  of  his 
tongue.  Euphemius  appealed  to  the  reason  and  policy 
of  the  Saracens  of  Africa  ;  and  soon  returned  with  the 
imperial  purple,  a  fleet  of  one  hundred  ships,  and  an 
army  of  seven  hundred  horse  and  ten  thousand  foot. 
They  landed  at  Mazara  near  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
Selinus ;  but  after  some  partial  victories,  Syracuse" 

1  The  most  authentic  and  circumstantial  intelligence  is  obtained 
from  the  four  books  of  the  Continuation  of  Theophanes,  compiled  by 
the  pen  or  the  command  of  Constantine  Porphyrogenitus,  with  the 
Life  of  his  father  Basil  the  Macedonian.  (Scriptores  post  Theopha- 
nem,  p  1—162.  a  Francisc.  Combesis,  Paris,  1685.)  The  loss  of  Crete 
and  Sicily  is  related,  1.  ii.  p.  46 — 52.  To  these  we  may  add  the  se- 
condary evidence  of  Joseph  Genesius,(l.  ii.  p. 21.  Venet.  1733.)George 
Cedrenus,  (Compend  506—508.)  and  John  Scylilzes  Curopalata, 
(apud  Baron.  Annal.  Eccleg.  A.  D.  827.  No.  24,  Arc.)  But  the  modern 
Greeks  are  such  notorious  plagiaries,  that  I  should  only  quote  a  plu- 
rality of  names. 

m  Renaudot  (Hist.  Patriarch.  Alex.  p.  251—256.  268—270.)  has  de- 
scribed the  ravages  of  the  Andalusian  Arabs  in  Egypt,  but  has  forgot 
to  connect  them  with  the  conquest  of  Crete. 

n  A**.:,  (says  the  continuator  of  Theophanes,  1.  ii.  p.  51.)  ai  tavn 

eif  iKiivr*  i,  This  history  of  the  loss  of  Sicily  is  no  longer  ex- 
tant. Muralnri  (Annali  d'ltalia,  torn.  vii.  p.  7. 19.  21,  Jcc.)  has  added 
some  circumstances  from  the  Italian  chronicles. 

o  The  splendid  and  interesting  tragedy  of  Tancredt  would  adapt 
Itself  much  better  to  this  epnrh.than  to  the  dale  (A.  r>.  1005  )  which 


was  delivered  by  the  Greeks,  the  apostate  was  slain 
before  her  walls,  and  his  African  friends  were  reduced 
to  the  necessity  of  feeding  on  the  flesh  of  their  own 
horses.  In  their  turn  they  were  relieved  by  a  power- 
ful reinforcement  of  their  brethren  of  Andalusia;  the 
largest  and  western  part  of  the  island  was  gradually 
reduced,  and  the  commodious  harbour  of  Palermo  was 
chosen  for  the  seat  of  the  naval  and  military  power  of 
the  Saracens.  Syracuse  preserved  about  fifty  years 
thp  faith  which  she  had  sworn  to  Christ  and  to  Caesar. 
In  the  last  and  fatal  siege,  her  citizens  displayed  some 
remnant  of  the  spirit  which  had  formerly  resisted  the 
powers  of  Athens  and  Carthage.  They  stood  above 
twenty  days  against  the  hattering-rams  and  calapultx, 
the  mines  and  tortoises  of  the  besiegers  ;  and  the  place 
might  have  been  relieved,  if  the  mariners  of  the  impe- 
rial fleet  had  not  been  detained  at  Constantinople  in^ 
building  a  church  to  the  Virgin  Mary.  The  deacon 
Theodosius,  with  the  bishop  and  clergy,  was  dragged 
in  chains  from  the  altar  to  Palermo,  cast  into  a  subter- 
raneous dungeon,  and  exposed  to  the  hourly  peril  of 
death  or  apostasy.  His  pathetic,  and  not  inelegant, 
complaint,  may  be  read  as  the  epitaph  of  his  country.P 
From  the  Roman  conquest  to  this  final  calamity,  Syra- 
cuse, now  dwindled  to  the  primitive  isle  of  Ortygea, 
had  insensibly  declined.  Yet  the  relics  were  still  pre- 
cious ;  ihe  plate  of  the  cathedral  weighed  five  thousand 
pounds  of  silver;  the  entire  spoil  was  computed  at 
one  million  of  pieces  of  gold,  (about  four  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  sterling,)  and  the  captives  must  out-num- 
ber the  seventeen  thousand  christians,  who  were  trans- 
ported from  the  sack  of  Tauromenium  into  African 
servitude.  In  Sicily,  the  religion  and  language  of  the 
Greeks  were  eradicated ;  and  such  was  the  docility  of 
the  rising  generation,  that  fifteen  thousand  boys  were 
circumcised  and  clothed  on  the  same  day  with  the  son 
of  the  Fatimite  caliph.  The  Arabian  squadrons  issued 
from  the  harbours  of  Palermo.  Biserta,  and  Tunis;  a 
hundred  and  fifty  towns  of  Calabria  and  Campania 
were  attacked  and  pillaged,  nor  could  the  suburbs  of 
Rome  be  defended  by  the  name  of  the  Caesars  and 
apostles.  Had  the  Mahometans  been  united,  Italy 
must  have  fallen  an  easy  and  glorious  accession  to  the 
empire  of  the  prophet.  But  the  caliphs  of  Bagdad  had 
lost  their  authority  in  the  west ;  the  Aglabites  and 
Fatimites  usurped  the  provinces  of  Africa  ;  their  emirs 
of  Sicily  aspired  to  independence  ;  and  the  design  of 
conquest  and  dominion  was  degraded  to  a  repetition  of 
predatory  inroads.  q 

In  the  sufferings  of  prostrate  Italy,  the  Invasion  of 
name  of  Rome  awakens  a  solemn  and  Saracers,the 
mournful  recollection.  A  fleet  of  Sara-  A.  D.  84G. 
cens  from  the  African  coast  presumed  to  enter  the 
mouth  of  the  Tiber,  and  to  approach  a  city  which  even 
yet,  in  her  fallen  state,  was  revered  as  the  metropolis 
of  the  christian  world.  The  gates  and  ramparts  were 
guarded  by  a  trembling  people  ;  but  the  tombs  and 
temples  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  were  left  exposed 
in  the  suburbs  of  the  Vatican  and  of  the  Ostian  way. 
Their  invincible  sanctity  had  protected  them  against 
the  Goths,  the  Vandals,  and  the  Lombards;  but  the 
Arabs  disdained  both  the  gospel  and  the  legend  :  and 
their  rapacious  spirit  was  approved  and  animated  by 
the  precepts  of  the  Koran.  The  christian  idols  were 
stripped  of  their  costly  offerings  ;  a  silver  altar  was  torn 
away  from  the  shrine  of  St.  Peter;  and  if  the  bodies 
or  the  buildings  were  left  entire,  their  deliverance 
must  be  imputed  to  the  haste,  rather  than  the  scruples, 


Voltaire  himself  has  chosen.  But  I  must  eently  reproach  the  poet, 
for  infusing  into  the  Greek  subjects  the  spirit  of  modern  knights  and 
ancient  republicans. 

P  The  narrative  or  lamentation  of  Theodosius  is  transcribed  and 
illustrated  by  Paei.  (Critica,  torn.  iii.  p.  719,  &c.)  Constantine  Por- 
phyrogenitus (in  Vit.  Basil,  c.  69,  70.  p.  160—192.)  n  entions  the  loss 
of  Syracuse  aud  the  triumph  'of  the  demons. 

q  The  extracts  from  the  Arabic  histories  of  Sicily  are  given  in 
Abulfeda,  (Annal.  Moslem,  p.  271—273.)  and  in  the  first  volume  of 
Muratori's  Scriptores  Rerum  Italicarum.  M.  de  Guignes  (Hist  des 
Huns,  torn.  i.  p.  363,  364.)  has  added  some  important  facts. 
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of  the  Saracens.  In  their  course  along  the  Appian 
way,  they  pillaged  Fundi  and  besieged  Gayeta ;  but 
they  had  turned  aside  from  the  walls  of  Rome,  and, 
by  their  divisions,  the  capitol  was  saved  from  the  yoke 
of  the  prophet  of  Mecca.  The  same  danger  still  im- 
pended on  the  heads  of  the  Roman  people  ;  and  their 
domestic  force  was  unequal  to  the  assault  of  an  Afri- 
can emir.  They  claimed  the  protection  of  their  Latin 
sovereign;  but  the  Carlovingian  standard  was  over- 
thrown by  a  detachmpnt  of  the  barbarians  :  they  med- 
itated the  restoration  of  the  Grepk  emperors  ;  but  the 
attempt  was  treasonable,  and  the  succour  remote  and 
precarious/  Their  distress  appeared  to  receive  some 
aggravation  from  the  death  of  their  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral chief;  but  the  pressing  emergency  superceded 
the  forms  and  intrigues  of  an  election  :  and  the  unani- 
mous choice  of  Pope  Leo  the  fourth  *  was  the  safety 
of  the  church  and  the  city.  This  pontiff  was  born  a 
Roman  ;  the  courage  of  the  first  ages  of  the  republic 
glowed  in  his  breast;  and,  amidst  the  ruins  of  his 
country,  he  stood  erect,  like  one  of  the  firm  and  lofty 
columns  that  rear  their  heads  above  the  fragments  of 
the  Roman  forum.  The  first  days  of  his  reign  were 
consecrated  to  the  purification  and  removal  of  relics, 
to  prayers  and  processions,  and  to  all  the  solemn  offices 
of  religion,  which  served  at  least  to  heal  the  imagina- 
tion, and  restore,  the  hopes,  of  the  multitude.  The 
public  defence  had  been  long  neglected,  not  from  the 
presumption  of  peace,  but  from  the  distress  and  pov- 
erty of  the  times.  As  far  as  the  scantiness  of  his 
means  and  the  shortness  of  his  leisure  would  allow, 
the  ancient  walls  were  repaired  by  the  command  of 
Leo;  fifteen  towers,  in  the  most  accessible  stations, 
were  built  or  renewed  ;  two  of  these  commanded  on 
either  side  the  Tiber :  and  an  iron  chain  was  drawn 
across  the  stream  to  impede  the  ascent  of  a  hostile  navy. 
The  Romans  were  assured  of  a  short  respite  by  the 
welcome  news,  that  the  siege  of  Gayeta  had  been 
raised,  and  that  a  part  of  the  enemy,  with  their  sacri- 
legious plunder  had  perished  in  the  waves. 

,r.  .  But  the  storm  which  had  been  de- 

Victory  and     ,        .  ,  .  .  ,  , 

rpign  of  Leo    layed,  soon  burst  upon  them  with  redou- 

IV,  bled  violence.  The  Aglabite,1  who  reign- 

A.  D.  819.  e(j  jn  Afrjcaf  na(j  jimerited  from  his  father 
a  treasure  and  an  army  :  a  fleet  of  Arabs  and  Moors, 
after  a  short  refreshment  in  the  harbours  of  Sardinia, 
cast  anchor  before  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  sixteen 
miles  from  the  city;  and  their  discipline  and  numbers 
appeared  to  threaten,  not  a  transient  inroad,  but  a  seri- 
ous design  of  conquest  and  dominion.  But  the  vigi- 
lance of  Leo  had  formed  an  alliance  with  the  vassals 
of  the  Greek  empire,  the  free  and  maritime  states  of 
Gayeta,  Naples,  and  Amain ;  and  in  the  hour  of  dan- 
ger, their  galleys  appeared  in  the  port  of  Ostia  under 
the  command  of  Csesarius  the  son  of  the  Neapolitan 
duke,  a  noble  and  valiant  youth,  who  had  already  van- 
quished the  fleets  of  the  Saracens.  With  his  principal 
companions,  Csesarius  was  invited  to  the  Lateran  pal- 
ace, and  the  dexterous  pontiff  affected  to  inquire  their 
errand,  and  to  accept  with  joy  and  surprise  their  pro- 
vidential succour.  The  city  bands,  in  arms,  attended 
their  father  to  Ostia,  where  he  reviewed  and  blessed  his 
generous  deliverers.  They  kissed  his  feet,  received 
the  communion  with  martial  devotion,  and  listened  to 
the  prayer  of  Leo,  that  the  same  god  who  had  sup- 
ported St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  on  the  waves  of  the  sea, 


r  One  of  the  most  eminent  Romans  (Gratianus,  magister  militum 
et  Romani  palatii  superista)  was  accused  of  declaring,  Quia  Franci 
nihil  nobis  boni  faciunt,  Deque  adjutorium  prsebent,  sed  magis  qute 
nostra  sunt  violenter  loUunt.  Quare  non  advocamus  Graecos^et  cum 
eis  foedus  pacis  componentes,  Francorum  regem  et  gentem  de  nostro 
regno  et  doininatione  expellimus  ?  Anaslasius  in  Leone  IV.  p.  199. 

■  Voltaire  (Hist.  Generale,  torn.  ii.  c.  38.  p.  124.)  appears  to  be  re- 
markably struck  with  the  character  of  Pope  Leo  IV.  I  have  bor- 
rowed his  general  expression,  but  the  fi<:ht  of  the  forum  has  furnish- 
ed me  with  a  more  distinct  and  lively  imase. 

t  De  Guignes,  Hist.  Generale  d<>s  Huns,  torn.  i.  p.  363,  364.  Car- 
donne,  Hist,  de  l'Africjue  et  de  l'Espajne,  sous  la  Domination  des 
Arabes,  mm.  ii.  p.  24, 25.  I  observe,  and  cannot  reconcile,  the  differ- 
ence- of  these  svriters  in  the  succession  of  the  Aelsbites. 


would  strengthen  the  hands  of  his  champions  against 
the  adversaries  of  his  holy  name.  After  a  similar 
prayer,  and  with  equal  resolution,  the  Moslems  ad- 
vanced to  the  attack  of  the  christian  galleys,  which 
preserved  their  advantageous  station  along  the  coast. 
The  victory  inclined  to  the  side  of  the  allies,  when  it 
was  less  gloriously  decided  in  their  favour  by  a  sud- 
den tempest,  which  confounded  the  skill  and  courage 
of  the  stoutest  mariners.  The  christians  were  shel- 
tered in  a  friendly  harbour,  while  the  Africans  were 
scattered  and  dashed  in  pieces  among  the  rocks  and 
islands  of  a  hostile  shore.  Those  who  escaped  from 
shipwreck  and  hunger,  neither  found,  nor  deserved, 
mercy  at  the  hands  of  their  implacable  pursuers.  The 
sword  and  the  gibbet  reduced  the  dangerous  multitude 
of  captives;  and  the  remainder  was  more  usefully 
employed,  to  restore  the  sacred  edifices  which  they 
had  attempted  to  subvert.  The  pontiff,  at  the  head  of 
the  citizens  and  allies,  paid  his  grateful  devotion  at 
the  shrines  of  the  apostles;  and,  among  the  spoils  of 
this  naval  victory,  thirteen  Arabian  bows  of  pure  and 
massy  silver  were  suspended  round  the  altar  of  the 
fisherman  of  Galilee.  The  reign  of  Leo  the  fourth 
was  employed  in  the  defence  and  ornament  of  the  Ro- 
man state.  The  churches  were  renewed  and  embel- 
lished :  near  four  thousand  pounds  of  silver  were  con- 
secrated to  repair  the  losses  of  St.  Peter;  and  his 
sanctuary  was  decorated  with  a  plale  of  gold  of  the 
weight  of  two  hundred  and  sixteen  pounds,  embossed 
with  the  portraits  of  the  pope  and  emperor,  and  encir- 
cled with  a  string  of  pearls.  Yet  this  vain  magnifi- 
cence reflects  less  glory  on  the  character  of  Leo,  than 
the  paternal  care  with  which  he  rebuilt  the  walls  of 
Horta  and  Ameria;  and  transported  the  wandering  in- 
habitants of  Centumcella?  to  his  new  foundation  of 
Leopolis,  twelve  miles  from  the  sea-shore."  By  his 
liberality,  a  colony  of  Corsicans,  with  their  wives  and 
children,  was  planted  in  the  station  of  Porto  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Tiber:  the  falling  city  was  restored  for 
their  use,  the  fields  and  vineyards  were  divided  among 
the  new  settlers  :  their  first  efforts  were  assisted  by  a 
gift  of  horses  and  cattle;  and  the  hardy  exiles,  who 
breathed  revenge  against  the  Saracens,  swore  to  live 
and  die  under  the  standard  of  St.  Peter.  The  nations 
of  the  west  and  north  who  visited  the  threshold  of  the 
apostles  had  gradually  formed  the  large  and  populous 
suburb  of  the  Vatican,  and  their  various  habitations 
were  distinguished,  in  the  laguage  of  the  times,  as  the 
schools  of  the  Greeks  and  Goths,  of  the  Lombards  and 
Saxons.  But  this  venerable  spot  was  still  open  to 
sacrilegious  insult  :  the  design  of  enclosing  it  with 
walls  and  towers  exhausted  all  that  authority  could 
command,  or  charity  would  supply  ;  and  the  pious  la- 
bour of  four  years  was  animated  in  every  season,  and 
at  every  hour,  by  the  presence  of  the  indefatigable 
pontiff.    The  love  of  fame,  a  generous         .  ..  , 

,  ,.  .  |      .        ,    .  •      foundation  of 

but  worldly  passion,  may  be  detected  in  lne  Leonine 
the  name,  of  the  Leonine  city,  which  be  city, 
bestowed  on  the  Vatican  ;  yet  the  pride 
of  the  dedication  was  tempered  with  christian  penance 
and  humility.  The  boundary  was  trod  by  the  bishop 
and  his  clergy,  barefoot,  in  sackcloth  and  ashes;  the 
songs  of  triumph  were  modulated  to  psalms  and  lita- 
nies; the  walls  were  besprinkled  with  holy  water;  and 
the  ceremony  was  concluded  with  a  prayer,  that  under 
the  guardian  care  of  the  apostles  and  the  angelic  host, 
both  the  old  and  the  new  Rome  might  ever  be  pre- 
served pure,  prosperous,  and  impregnable.1 

u  Beretti  (Chorosraphia  Italioe  Mcdii  .'Evi.  p.  106.  I0S.)  lias  illus- 
trated Centumcellae,  Leopolis,  Civitas  Leonina,  and  the  other  places 
of  the  Roman  duchy. 

x  The  Arabs  and  the  Greeks  are  alike  silent  concerning  the  inva- 
sion of  Rome  by  the  Africans.  The  Latin  chronicles  do  not  afford 
much  instruction,  (see  the  Annals  of  Baronius  and  Pagi.)  Our  au- 
thentic and  contemporary  guide  for  the  popes  of  the  ninth  century  is 
Anastasius,  librarian  of  the  Roman  church.  His  life  of  Leo  IV.  con- 
tains twenty  four  pages  (p.  175—199.  edit.  Paris ;)  and  if  a  great  part 
consist  of  superstitious  trifles,  we  must  blame  or  commend  his  hero, 
who  was  much  oftener  in  a  church  than  in  a  camp. 
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The  Amorian  The  emperor  Theophilus,  son  of  Mi--' 
wa^beuveen  chaei  the  Stammerer,  was  one  of  the 
and  Motassem.  most  active  and  high-spirited  princes 
A.  D.  838.  who  reigned  at  Constantinople  during 
the  middle  age.  In  offensive  or  defensive  war,  he 
marched  in  person  five  times  against  the  Saracens,  for- 
midable in  his  attacks,  esteemed  by' the  enemy  in  his 
losses  and  defeats.  In  the  last  of  these  expeditions 
he  penetrated  into  Syria,  and  besieged  the  obscure 
town  of  Sozopetra;  the  casual  birth-place  of  the  ca- 
liph Motassem,  whose  father  Harun  was  attended  in 
peace  or  war  by  the  most  favourite  of  his  wives  and 
concubines.  The  revolt  of  a  Persian  impostor  em- 
ployed at  that  moment  the  arms  of  the  Saracen,  and 
he  could  only  intercede  in  favour  of  a  place  for  which 
he  felt  and  acknowledged  some  degree  of  filial  affec- 
tion.  These  solicitations  determined  the  emperor  to 
wound  his  pride  in  so  sensible  a  part.  Sozopetra  was 
levelled  with  the  ground,  the  Syrian  prisoners  were 
marked  or  mutilated  with  ignominious  cruelty,  and  a 
thousand  female  captives  were  forced  away  from  the 
adjacent  territory.  Among  these  a  matron  of  the  house 
of  Abbas  invoked,  in  an  agony  of  despair,  the  name  of 
Motessem  ;  and  the  insults  of  the  Greeks  engaged  the 
honour  of  her  kinsman  to  avenge  his  indignity,  and  to 
answer  her  appeal.  Under  the  reign  of  the  two  elder 
brothers,  the  inheritance  of  the  youngest  had  been  con- 
fined to  Anatolia,  Armenia,  Georgia,  and  Circassia  ; 
this  frontier  station  had  exercised  his  military  talents; 
and  among  his  accidental  claims  to  the  name  of  Octo- 
nary,?  the  most  meritorious  are  the  eight  battles  which 
he  gained  or  fought  against  the  enemies  of  the  Koran. 
In  this  personal  quarrel,  the  troops  of  Irak,  Syria,  and 
Egypt,  were  recruited  from  the  tribes  of  Arabia  and 
the  Turkish  hordes;  his  cavalry  might  be  numerous, 
though  we  should  deduct  some  myriads  from  the  hun- 
dred and  thirty  thousand  horses  of  the  royal  stables; 
and  the  expense  of  the  armament  was  computed  at 
four  millions  sterling,  or  one  hundred  thousand  pounds 
of  gold.  From  Tarsus,  the  place  of  assembly,  the 
Saracens  advanced  in  three  divisions  along  the  high 
road  of  Constantinople :  Motassem  himself  comman- 
ded the  centre,  and  the  vanguard  was  given  to  his  son 
Abbas,  who,  in  the  trial  of  the  first  adventures,  might 
succeed  with  the  more  glory,  or  f.iil  with  the  least  re- 
proach. In  the  revenge  of  his  injury,  the  caliph  pre- 
pared to  retaliate  a  similar  affront.  The  father  of  The- 
ophilus was  a  native  of  Amorium2in  Phrygia:  the 
original  seat  of  the  imperial  house  had  been  adorned 
with  privileges  and  monuments;  and  whatever  might 
be  the  indifference  of  the  people,  Constantinople  itself 
was  scarcely  of  more  value  in  the  eyes  of  the  sove- 
reign and  his  court.  The  name  of  Amorium  was  in- 
scribed on  the  shields  of  the  Saracens;  and  their  three 
armies  were  again  united  under  the  walls  of  the  de- 
voted city.  It  had  been  proposed  by  the  wisest  coun- 
sellors, to  evacuate  Amorium,  to  remove  the  inhabi- 
tants, and  to  abandon  the  empty  structures  to  the  vain 
resentment  of  the  barbarians.  The  emperor  embraced 
the  more  generous  resolution  of  defending,  in  a  siege 
and  battle,  the  country  of  his  ancestors.  When  the 
armies  drew  near,  the  front  of  the  Mahometan  line 
appeared  to  a  Roman  eye  more  closely  planted  with 
spears  and  javelins;  but  the  event  of  the  action  was 
not  glorious  on  either  side  to  the  national  troops.  The 
Arabs  were  broken,  but  it  was  by  the  swords  of  thirty 
thousand  Persians,  who  had  obtained  service  and  set- 
tlement in  the  Byzantine  empire.  The  Greeks  were 
repulsed  and  vanquished,  but  it  was  by  the  arrows  of 

y  The  same  number  was  applied  to  the  following  circumstance  in 
the  Life  of  Moiassem  :  he  was  the  eighth  of  the  Abba9sides;  he 
reigned  eight  years,  eight  months,  and  eight  days;  left  eight  sons, 
eight  daughters,  eight  thousand  slaves,  eight  millions  of  gold. 

Amorium  is  seldom  mentioned  by  the  old  geographers,  and  total- 
ly forgotten  in  the  Roman  Itineraries.  After  the  sixth  century,  it 
became  an  episcopal  see,  and  at  length  the  metropolis  of  the  new 
({alalia.  (Carol.  Sclo.  Pauiu,  Gejgraph.  Sacra,  p.  234.)  The  city  rose 
again  from  its  ruins,  if  we  6hould  read  Ammuria,  not  Anguria,  in 
the  text  of  the  Nubian  geographer,  (p.  236.) 


the  Turkish  cavalry;  and  had  not  their  bow-strings 
been  damped  and  relaxed  by  the  evening  rain,  very 
few  of  the  christians  could  have  escaped  with  the  em- 
peror from  the  field  of  battle.  They  breathed  at  Do- 
rylaeum,  at  the  distance  of  three  days;  and  Theophi- 
lus, reviewing  his  trembling  squadrons,  forgave  the 
common  flight  both  of  the  prince  and  people.  After 
this  discovery  of  his  weakness,  he  vainly  hoped  to 
deprecate  the  fate  of  Amorium  :  the  inexorable  caliph 
rejected  with  contempt  his  prayers  and  promises ;  and 
detained  the  Roman  ambassadors  to  be  the  witnesses 
of  his  great  revenge.  They  had  nearly  been  the  wit- 
nesses of  his  shame.  The  vigorous  assaults  of  fifty- 
five  days  were  encountered  by  a  faithful  governor, 
a  veteran  garrison,  and  a  desperate  people  ;  and  the 
.Saracens  must  have  raised  the  siege,  if  a  domestic 
traitor  had  not  pointed  to  the  weakest  part  of  the  wall, 
a  place  which  was  decorated  with  the  statues  of  a  lion 
and  a  bull.  The  vow  of  Motassem  was  accomplished 
with  unrelenting  rigour:  tired,  rather  than  satiated, 
with  destruction,  he  returned  to  his  new  palace  of  Sa- 
mara, in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bagdad,  while  the  un- 
fortunate* Theophilus  implored  the  tardy  and  doubt- 
ful aid  of  his  western  rival  the  emperor  of  the  Franks. 
Yet  in  the  siege  of  Amorium  above  seventy  thousand 
Moslems  had  perished  :  their  loss  had  been  revenged 
by  the  slaughter  of  thirty  thousand  christians,  and  the 
sufferings  of  an  equal  number  of  captives,  who  were 
treated  as  the  most  atrocious  criminals.  Mutual  ne- 
cessity could  sometimes  extort  the  exchange  or  ransom 
of  prisoners;6  but  in  the  national  and  religious  conflict 
of  the  two  empires,  peace  was  without  confidence,  and 
war  without  mercy.  Quarter  was  seldom  given  in  the 
field  ;  those  who  escaped  the  edge  of  the  sword  were 
condemned  to  hopeless  servitude,  or  exquisite  torture; 
and  a  catholic  emperor  relates,  with  visible  satisfac- 
tion, the  execution  of  the  Saracens  of  Crete,  who  were 
flayed  alive,  or  plunged  into  caldrons  of  boiling  oil.' 
To  a  point  of  honour  Motassem  had  sacrificed  a  flou- 
rishing city,  two  hundred  thousand  lives,  and  the  pro- 
perty of  millions.  The  same  caliph  descended  from 
his  horse,  and  dirtied  bis  robe,  to  relieve  the  distress 
of  a  decrepit  old  man,  who,  with  his  laden  ass,  had 
tumbled  into  a  ditch.  On  which  of  these  actions  did 
he  reflect  wiih  the  most  pleasure,  when  he  was  sum- 
moned by  the  angel  of  death  1  A 

With  Motassem,  the  eighth  of  the  Turk^hEuird9 
Abbassides,  the  glory  of  his  family  and  a."d.811— 870,"' 
nation  expired.  W  hen  the  Arabian  con-  &c. 
querors  had  spread  themselves  over  the  east,  and  were 
mingled  with  the  servile  crowds  of  Persia,  Syria,  and 
Egypt,  they  insensibly  lost  the  freeborn  and  martial 
virtues  of  the  desert.  The  courage  of  the  south  is  the 
artificial  fruit  of  discipline  and  prejudice;  the  active 
power  of  enthusiasm  had  decayed,  and  the  mercenary 
forces  of  the  caliphs  were  recruited  in  those  climates 
of  the  north,  of  which  valour  is  the  hardy  and  sponta- 
neous production.    Of  the  Turks,'  who  dwelt  beyond 

a  In  the  east  he  was  styled  Aus-vgac;  (Continuator  Theophan.  1. 
iii.  p.  84.)  but  such  was  the  ignorance  of  the  west,  that  his  ambassa- 
dors, in  public  discourse,  might  boldly  narrate,  de  victoriis,  quas  ad- 
versus  exteras  bellando  gentes  co?lilus  fuerat  assecutus.  (Annalist, 
berlinian.  apud  Pagi,  torn.  iii.  p.  72w.) 

b  Abulpharagius  (Dynast,  p.  167,  168.)  relates  one  of  these  singular 
transactions  on  the  bridge  of  the  river  I. sinus  in  Cilicia,  the  limit  of 
the  two  empires,  and  one  day*s  journey  westward  of  Tarsus.  (D'An- 
ville,  Geographie  Ancienne,  lorn.  ii.  p.  91.)  Four  thousand  four  hun- 
dred and  sixty  Moslems,  eieht  hundred  women  and  children,  one 
hundred  confederates,  were  exchanged  foran  equal  number  uf  Greeks. 
They  passed  each  other  in  the  middle  of  the  bridge,  and  when  they 
reached  their  respective  friends,  they  shouted  Alia  Acbar,  and  KyrU 
Eleison.  Many  of  the  prisoners  of  Amorium  were  probably  among 
then),  but  in  the  sune  year,  (A.  H.  231.)  the  most  illustrious  of  them, 
the  forty-two  martyrs,  were  beheaded  by  the  caliph's  order. 

c  Constan.  Porphyrogenitus,  in,  Vit.  Basil,  c.  61.  p.  1S6.  These 
Saracens  were  indeed  treated  with  peculiar  severity  as  pirates  and 
renegadoes. 

d  For  Theophilus,  Motasseet,  and  the  Amorian"  war,  see  the  Con- 
tinuator of  Theophanes,  (I.  iii.  p. 77—84.)  Genesius,  (1.  iii.  p.  21—34.) 
Cedrentis,  (528— 532.)  Klmacin,  (Hist.  Saracen,  p.  ISO.)  Abulphara- 
sius,  (Dvnast.  p.  165, 166  )  Abulfeda,  (Annal.  Moslem,  p.  191.)  D'Her- 
I  belot,  (Bibliot.  Orientate,  p.  639,  640.) 

I    t  M  de  Guignes,  who  sometimes  leaps,  and  sometimes  stumbles 
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theOxus  and  Jaxartcs,  the  robust  youths,  either  taken 
in  war,  or  purchased  in  trade,  were  educated  in  the 
exercises  of  the  field,  and  the  profession  of  the  Mahom- 
etan faith.  The  Turkish  guards  stood  in  arms  round 
the  throne  of  their  benefactor,  and  their  chiefs  usurped 
the  dominion  of  the  palace  and  the  provinces.  Motas- 
spm,  the  first  author  of  this  dangerous  example,  introdu- 
ced into  the  capital  above  fifty  thousand  Turks  ;  their 
licentious  conduct  provokpd  the  public  indignation, 
and  the  quarrels  of  the  soldiers  and  people  induced 
the  caliph  to  retire  from  Bagdad,  and  establish  his 
own  residence  and  the  camp  of  his  barbarian  favourites 
at  Samara  on  the  Tigris,  about  twelve  leagues  above 
the  city  of  Peace/  His  son  Motawakkel  was  a  jeal- 
ous and  cruel  tyrant :  odious  to  his  subjects,  he  cast 
himself  on  the  fidelity  of  the  strangers,  and  these 
strangers,  ambitious  and  apprehensive,  were  tempted 
by  the  rich  promise  of  a  revolution.  At  the  instigation, 
or  at  least  in  the  cause  of  his  son,  they  burst  into  his 
apartment  at  the  hour  of  supper,  and  the  caliph  was 
cut  into  seven  pieces  by  the  same  swords  which  he 
had  recently  distributed  among  the  guards  of  his  life 
and  throne.  To  this  throne,  yet  streaming  with  a 
father's  blood,  Mostanser  was  triumphantly  led  ;  but 
in  a  reign  of  six  months,  he  found  only  the  pangs  of  a 
guilty  conscience.  If  he  wept  at  the  sight  of  an  old 
tapestry  which  represented  the  crime  and  punishment 
of  the  son  of  Chosroes  ;  if  his  days  were  abridged  by 
grief  and  remorse,  we  may  allow  some  pity  to  a  par- 
ricide, who  exclaimed  in  the  bitterness  of  death,  that 
he  bad  lost  both  this  world  and  the  world  to  come. 
After  this  act  of  treason,  the  ensigns  of  royalty,  the 
garment  and  walking-staff  of  Mahomet,  were  given 
and  torn  away  by  the  foreign  mercenaries,  who  in  four 
years  created,  deposed,  and  murdered,  three  comman- 
ders of  the  faithful.  As  often  as  the  Turks  were  in- 
flamed by  fear,  or  rage,  or  avarice,  these  caliphs  were 
dragged  by  the  feet,  exposed  naked  to  the  scorching 
sun,  beaten  with  iron  clubs,  and  compelled  to  purchase 
by  the  abdication  of  their  dignity,  a  short  reprieve  of 
inevitable  fate.*  At  length,  however,  the  fury  of  the 
tempest  was  spent  or  diverted  :  the  Abbassides  returned 
to  the  less  turbulent  residence  of  Bagdad;  the  inso- 
lence of  the  Turks  was  curbed  with  a  firmer  and  more 
skilful  hand,  and  their  numbers  were  divided  and  de- 
stroyed in  fc jreign  warfare.  But  the  nations  of  the  east 
had  been  taught  to  trample  on  the  successors  of  the 
prophet ;  and  the.  blessings  of  domestic,  peace  were 
obtained  by  the  relaxation  of  strength  and  discipline. 
So  uniform  are  the  mischiefs  of  military  despotism, 
that  I  seem  to  repeat  the  story  of  the  praetorians  of 
Rome.h 

While  the  flame  of  enthusiasm  was 
damped  by  the  business,  the  pleasure,  and 
the  knowledge  of  the  age,  it  burnt  with 
concentrated  heat  in  the  breasts  of  the 
chosen  few,  the  congenial  spirits  who  were  ambitions  of 
reigning  either  in  this  world  or  in  the  next.  How  care- 
fully soever  the  book  of  prophecy  had  been  sealed  by  the 
apostle  of  Mecca,  the  wishes,  and  (if  we  may  profane 


Rise  and  pro- 
gress of  theCar- 
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in  the  gulf  between  Chinese  and  Mahometan  story,  thinks  he  can 
see,  that  these  Turks  are  the  Iloei-ke,  alias  the  Kao-tche,  or  high- 
waggons;  that  they  were  divided  into  fifteen  hordes,  from  China 
and  Siberia  to  the  dominions  of  the  caliphs  and  Samanides,  &c. 
(Hist,  des  Huns,  torn.  iii.  p.  1—33.  124—131.) 

(  He  changed  the  old  names  of  Sumere,  or  Samara,  into  the  fanci- 
ful title  of  Ser-jnen-rai,  lhal  which  gives  pleasure  at  first  sight. 
(D'Herbelot,  Bibliotheque  Oriemale,  p.  808.  D'Anville,  l'Euphrate 
et  le  Tigre,  p.  97,  98.) 

6  Take  a  specimen,  the  (loath  of  the  cali j?h  Motaz  :  Correptum 
pedibus  pertrahunt,  et  sudibus  probe  permulcant,  et  spoliatum  lace- 
ris  vestibus  in  sole  collocant  prae  cujua  acerrimo  aestii  pedes  alternis 
allollebat  el  demmebat.    Adsuntium  aliquis  misero  colaphos  conti- 

nuo  ingerebat,  quos  Hie  objectis  manibus  avertere  studebat  

Quo  facto  traditus  tortori  fuit  totoque  triduo  cibo  poluque  prohibitus. 
.  .  .  SufTucalus,  &c.  (Abulfeda,  p.  206.)  Of  the  caliph  Mohtadi,  he 
says,  cervices  ipsi  perpends  iciibus  comundebant,  lesticulosque  pe- 
dibus conculcabant,  (p.  208.) 

h  See  under  the  reigns  of  Motassem,  Motawakkel,  Mostanser, 
Mostain,  Motaz,  Mohtadi,  and  Mourned,  in  the  Bibliotheque  of 

Herbelot,  and  the  now  familiar  Annals  of  Elinacin,  Abulpharagius, 
and  Abulfeda. 


the  word)  even  the  reason,  of  fanaticism,  might  believe 
that,  after  the  successive  missions  of  Adam,  Noah, 
Abraham,  Moses,  Jesus,  and  Mahomet,  the  same  God, 
in  the  fulness  of  time,  would  reveal  a  still  more  perfect 
and  permanent  law.  In  the  two  hundred  and  seventy- 
seventh  year  of  the  Hegira,  and  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Cufa,  an  Arabian  preacher,  of  the  name  of  Carmath, 
assumed  the  lofty  and  incomprehensible  style  of  the 
guide,  the  director,  the  demonstration,  the  word,  the 
holy  ghost,  the  camel,  the  herald  of  the  Messiah,  who 
had  conversed  with  him  in  a  human  shape,  and  the 
representative  of  Mohammed  the  son  of  Ali,  of  St  John 
the  Baptist,  and  of  the  angel  Gabriel.  In  his  mystic 
volume,  the  precepts  of  the  Koran  were  refined  to  a 
more  spiritual  sense:  he  relaxed  the  duties  of  ablution, 
fasting,  and  pilgrimage  ;  allowed  the  indiscriminate 
use  of  wine  and  forbidden  food  ;  and  nourished  the 
fervour  of  his  disciples  by  the  daily  repetition  of  fifty 
pray-ers.  The  idleness  and  ferment  of  the  rustic  crowd 
awakened  the  attention  of  the  magistrates  of  Cufa;  a 
timid  persecution  assisted  the  progress  of  the  new  sect ; 
and  the  name  of  the  prophet  became  more  revered  after 
his  person  had  withdrawn  from  the  world.  His  twelve 
apostles  dispersed  themselves  among  the  Bedoweens, 
"  a  race  of  men,"  says  Abulfeda,  "  equally  devoid  of 
reason  and  of  religion ; "  and  the  success  of  their 
preaching  seemed  to  threaten  Arabia  with  a  new  revo- 
lution. The  Carmathians  were  ripe  I'or  rebellion,  since 
they  disclaimed  the  title  of  the  house  of  Abbas,  and 
abhorred  the  worldly  pomp  of  the  caliphs  of  Bagdad. 
They  were  susceptible  of  discipline,  since  they  vowed 
a  blind  and  absolute  submission  to  their  imam,  who 
was  called  to  the  prophetic  office  by  the  voice  of  God 
and  the  people.  Instead  of  the  legal  tithes,  he  claimed 
the  fifth  of  their  substance  and  spoil ;  the  most  flagi- 
tious sins  were  no  more  than  the  type  of  disobedience  ; 
and  the  brethren  were  united  and  concealed  by  an  oath 
of  secrecy.  After  a  bloody  conflict,  they  Their  military 
prevailed  in  the  province  of  Bahrein,  exploits, 
along  the  Persian  gulf:  far  and  wide,  A.  D.  900,  ice. 
the  tribes  of  the  desert  were  subject  to  the  sceptre,  or 
rather  to  the  sword,  of  Abu  Said  and  his  son  Abu 
Taher:  and  these  rebellious  imams  could  muster  in 
the  field  a  hundred  and  seven  thousand  fanatics.  The 
mercenaries  of  the  caliph  were  dismayed  at  the  ap- 
proach of  an  enemy  who  neither  asked  nor  accepted 
quarter;  and  the  difference  bptween  them,  in  fortitude 
and  patience,  is  expressive  of  the  change  which  three 
centuries  of  prosperity  had  effected  in  the  character  of 
the  Arabians.  Such  troops  were  discomfited  in  pvery 
action  ;  the  cities  of  Racca  and  Baalbec,  of  Cufa  and 
Bassora,  were  taken  and  pillaged  ;  Bagdad  was  filled 
with  consternation;  and  the  caliph  trembled  behind 
the  veils  of  his  palace.  In  a  daring  inroad  beyond  the 
Tigris,  Abu  Taher  advanced  to  the  gates  of  the  capital 
with  no  more  than  five  hundred  horse.  By  the  special 
order  of  Moctader,  the  bridges  had  been  broken  down, 
and  the  person  or  head  of  the  rebel  was  expected  ev- 
er}' hour  by  the  commander  of  the  faithful.  His  lieu- 
tenant, from  a  motive  of  fear  or  pity,  apprised  Abu 
Taher  of  his  danger,  and  recommended  a  speedy  es- 
cape. "Your  master,"  said  the  intrepid  Carmathian 
to  the  messenger,  "is  at  the  head  of  thirty  thousand 
soldiers  :  three  such  men  as  these  are  wanting  in  his 
host:  "  at  the  same  instant,  turning  to  three  of  his  com- 
panions, he  commanded  the  first  to  plunge  a  dagger 
into  his  breast,  the  second  to  leap  into  the  Tigris,  and 
the  third  to  cast  himself  headlong  down  a  precipice. 
They  obeyed  without  a  murmur.  "  Relate,"  continued 
the  imam,  "what  you  have  seen:  before  the  evening 
your  general  shall  be  chained  among  my  dogs."  Be- 
fore the  evening,  the  camp  was  surprised,  and  the 
menance  was  executed.  The  rapine  of  the  Carmathi- 
ans was  sanctified  by  their  aversion  to  the  worship 
of  Mecca:  they  robbed  a  caravan  of  pilgrims,  and 
twenty  thousand  devout  Moslems  were  abandoned  on 
the  burning  sands  to  a  death  of  hunger  and  thirst. 
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Another  year  they  suffered  the  pilgrims  to  proceed 
without  interruption ;  but  in  the  festival  of  devotion, 
Abu  Taher  stormed  the  holy  city,  and  trampled  on  the 
most  venerable  relics  of  the  Mahometan  faith.  Thirty 
They  pillage  thousand  citizens  and  strangers  were  put 
Mecca,  to  the  sword  ;  the  sacred  precincts  were 
A.  D.  929.  polluted  by  the  burial  of  three  thousand 
dead  bodies;  the  well  of  Zemzem  overflowed  with 
blood  ;  the  golden  spout  was  forced  from  his  place  ; 
the  veil  of  the  Caaba  was  divided  among  these  impi- 
ous sectaries  ;  and  the  black  stone,  the  first  monument 
of  the  nation,  was  borne  away  in  triumph  to  their  cap- 
ital. After  this  deed  of  sacrilege  and  cruelty,  they 
continued  to  invest  the  confines  of  Irak,  Syria,  and 
Egypt:  but  the  vital  principle  of  enthusiasm  had 
withered  at  the  root.  Their  scruples,  or  their  avarice, 
again  opened  the  pilgrimage  of  Mecca,  and  restored 
the  black  stone  of  the  Caaba ;  and  it  is  needless  to 
inquire  into  what  factions  they  were  broken,  or-  by 
whose  swords  they  were  finally  extirpated.  The  sect 
of  the  Carmathians  may  be  considered  as  the  second 
visible  cause  of  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  empire  of 
the  caliphs.' 

Eevoltof  the        The  third  and  most  obvious  cause  was 
provinces,      the  weight  and  magnitude  of  the  em- 
A.D.SOO-938.    p|re  hseIf-    The  caljph  Almamon  might 

proudly  assert,  that  it  was  easier  for  him  to  rule  the 
east  and  the  west,  than  to  manage  a  chess-board  of  two 
feet  square  :k  yet  I  suspect  that  in  both  those  games 
he  was  guilty  of  many  fatal  mistakes  ;  and  I  perceive, 
that  in  the  distant  provinces  the  authority  of  the  first 
and  most  powerful  of  the  Abbassides  was  already 
impaired.  The  analogy  of  despotism  invests  the  rep- 
resentative with  the  full  majesty  of  the  prince ;  the 
division  and  balance  of  powers  might  relax  the  habits 
of  obedience,  mi^ht  encourage  the  passive  subject  to 
inquire  into  the  origin  and  administration  of  civil  gov- 
ernment. He  who  is  born  in  the  purple  is  seldom 
worthy  to  reign  ;  but  the  elevation  of  a  private  man, 
of  a  peasant  perhaps,  or  a  slave,  affords  a  strong  pre- 
sumption of  his  courage  and  capacity.  The  viceroy 
of  a  remote  kingdom  aspires  to  secure  the  property 
and  inheritance  of  his  precarious  trust ;  the  nations 
must  rejoice  in  the  presence  of  their  sovereign  ;  and 
the  command  of  armies  and  treasures  are  at  once  the 
object  and  the  instrument  of  his  ambition.  A  change 
was  scarcely  visible  as  long  as  the  lieutenants  of  the 
caliph  were  content  with  their  vicarious  title;  while 
they  solicited  for  themselves  or  their  sons  a  renewal  of 
the  imperial  grant,  and  still  maintained  on  the  coin,  and 
in  the  public  prayers,  the  name  and  prerogative  of  the 
commander  of  the  faithful.  But  in  the  long  and  hered- 
itary exercise  of  power,  they  assumed  the  pride  and 
attributes  of  royalty  ;  the  alternative  of  peace  or  war, 
of  reward  or  punishment,  depended  solely  on  their 
will ;  and  the  revenues  of  the  government  were  reserv- 
ed for  local  services  or  private  magnificence.  Instead 
of  a  regular  supply  of  men  and  money,  the  successors 
of  the  prophet  were  flattered  with  the  ostentatious  gift 
of  an  elephant,  or  a  cast  of  hawks,  asnit  nf  silk  hang- 
ings, or  some  ponnds  of  musk  and  amber.1 


The  indepen- 
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bequeathed  to  the  dynasty  of  the  .Iglabi'es  the  inheri- 
tance of  his  name  and  power.  The  in-  The  Agiabites, 
dolence  or  policy  of  the  caliphs  dissem-  A-  D-  sou— 941. 
bled  the  injury  and  L'SS,  and  pursued  only  with  poison 
the  founder  of  the  Edris,ite$,m  who  erected  The  Edrisites, 
the  kingdom  and  city  of  Fez  on  the  A.  D.  829— 907. 
shores  of  the  western  ocean."  In  the  east,  the  first 
dynasty  was  that  of  the  Taherites  ;°  the  posterity  of 
the  valiant  Taher,  who,  in  the  civil  wars  The  Taherites, 
of  the  sons  of  Harun,  had  served  with  *- S13 — 87S. 
too  much  zeal  and  success  the  cause  of  Almamcn,  the 
younger  brother.  He  was  sent  into  honourable  exile, 
to  command  on  the  banks  of  the  Oxus  ;  and  the  inde- 
pendence of  his  successors,  who  reigned  in  Chorasan 
till  the  fourth  generation,  was  palliated  by  their  modest 
and  respectful  demeanour,  the  happiness  of  their  sub- 
jects, and  the  security  of  their  frontier.  They  were 
supplanted  by  one  of  those  adventurers  so  frequent  in 
the  annals  of  the  east,  who  left  his  trade  of  a  brazier 
(from  whence  the  name  of  S'rffarides')  The  Sofiaridea, 
for  the  profession  of  a  robber.  In  a  A-  D.  S72— 902. 
nocturnal  visit  to  the  treasure  of  the  prince  of  Sistan, 
Jacob,  the  son  of  Leith,  stumbled  over  a  lump  of  salt, 
which  he  unwarily  tasted  with  his  tongue.  Salt  among 
the  orientals,  is  the  symbol  cf  hospitality,  and  the  pi- 
ous robber  immediately  retired  without  spoil  or  damage. 
The  discovery  of  this  honourable  behaviour  recom- 
mended Jacob  to  pardon  and  trust ;  he  led  an  army  at 
first  for  his  benefactor,  at  last  for  himself,  subdued 
Persia,  and  threatened  the  residence  of  the  Abbassides. 
On  his  march  towards  Bagdad,  the  conqueror  was  ar- 
I  rested  by  a  fever.  He  gave  audience  in  bed  to  the 
ambassador  of  the  caliph  ;  and  beside  him  on  a  table 
were  exposed  a  naked  scymitar,  a  crust  of  brown 
bread,  and  a  bunch  of  onions.  "  If  I  die,"  said  he, 
|  "  your  master  is  delivered  from  his  fears.  If  I  live, 
this  must  determine  between  us.  If  I  am  vanquished, 
1  can  return  without  reluctance  to  the  homely  fare  of 
my  youth."  From  the  height  where  he  stood,  the  de- 
scent would  not  have  been  so  soft  or  harmless ;  a  time-  * 
ly  death  secured  his  own  repose  and  that  of  the  caliph, 
who  paid  with  the  most  lavish  concessions  the  retreat 
of  his  brother  Amrou  to  the  palaces  of  Shiraz  and  Is- 
pahan. The  Abbassides  were  too  feeble  to  contend, 
too  proud  to  forgive:  they  invited  the  powerful  dynasty 
of  the  Samanides,  who  passed  the  Oxus  The  Samanides, 
with  ten  thousand  horse  ;  so  poor,  that  A.D.  874— 999. 
their  stirrups  were  of  wood  ;  so  brave,  that  they  van- 
quished the  Soffarian  army,  eight  times  more  numer- 
ous than  their  own.  The  captive  Amrou  was  sent  in 
chains,  a  grateful  offering  to  the  court  of  Bagdad  :  and 
as  the  victor  was  content  with  the  inheritance  of  Trans- 
oxiana  and  Chorasan.  the  realms  of  Persia  returned 
for  a  while  to  the  allegiance  of  the  caliphs.  Thi 
provinces  of  Syria  and  Egypt  were  twice  dismembered 
by  their  Turkish  slaves,  of  the  race  of  Toulun  and  Ik- 
shid.f  These  barbarians,  in  religion  and  The  Toninnide*. 
manners  the  countrymen  of  Mahomet,  a.  D.  363—905. 
emerged  from  the  bloody  factions  of  the  The  Iss^dites, 
palaceto  a  provincial  command  and  an  in- 
dependent throne  :  their  names  became  famous  and  for- 
midable in  their  time  ;  but  the  founders  of  these  two 


is- 

i 


dent  dynasties,  temporal  and  spiritual  supremacy  of  the 
Abbassides,  the  first  symptons  of  disobedience  broke 
forth  in  the  province  of  Africa.  Ibrahim,  the  son  of 
Aglab,  the  lieutenant  of  the  vigilant  and  rigid  Harun, 

i  For  the  sect  of  the  Carmathians.  consult  Elmacin,  (Hist.  Sara- 
cen, p.  219.  224.  229.  231.  233.  241.  243  )  Abutphararius,  (Dynast,  p. 
179— 132.)  Abulfeda.  (Annal.  Moslem,  p.  218, 219,  Sec.  245.  285. 274  ) 
and  D'HTbelot.  (Bibliotheqoe  Orintale.  p.  255—253.  635.)  I  find 
some  inconsistencies  of  theology  and  chronology,  which  it  would 
not  be  easy  nor  of  much  importance  to  reconcile! 

k  Hyde.  Syntagma  Dissenat  torn.  ii.  p.  57.  in  Hist.  Shahilodii. 

1  The  dynasties  of  the  Arabian  empire  may  be  studied  in  the  An- 
nals of  Elmacin,  Abulpharariitt.  and  Abulfeda,  under  the  proper 
years:  in  the  dictionary  of  D-°Herbelot.uu6Vrtheproyjer  names.  The 
tables  of  M.  de  Guignes  (Hist,  des  Huns,  totn.  i.)  exhibit  a  general 
chronology  of  the  east,  interspersed  with  some  historical  anecdotes; 
bat  his  attachment  to  national  blood  has  sometimes  confounded  the 
crder  of  time  and  place. 


m  The  Azlabites  and  Edrisites  are  the  professed  subject  of  M.SM 
Cardonne.  (Hist,  de  TAfiiqne  et  de  I'Espagne  sous  la  Dominatioa 
des  Arabes,  torn.  ii.  p.  1—63.) 

a  To  escape  the  reproach  of  error,  I  must  criticise  the  inaccuracies 
of  M.  de  Guignes  (torn.  i.  p.  359.)  concerning  the  Edrisites.  1.  Tax* 
I  dynasty  and  city  of  Fez  could  not  be  founded  in  the  year  of  the  He 
j  gira  173.  since  the  founder  was  a  posthumous  child  of  a  desceDdsss>' 
of  Ali,  who  fl»d  from  Mecca  in  the  year  166.  2.  This  founder.  Edris, 
the  son  of  Edris.  instead  of  livin?  to  the  improbable  a^e .  f  120  yean, 
A.  H.  313,  died  A  H.  214,  in  the  prime  of  manhood.  3.  The  dynasty 
ended  A-  H.  307,  twenty-three  years  sooner  than  it  is  fixed  by  the 
historian  of  the  Huns.  See  the  accurate  annals  of  Abulfeda.  p.  138, 
159. 13S.  233. 

o  The  dynasties  of  the  Taherites  and  Soffarides,  with  the  rites  si 
that  of  the  Samanides,  are  described  in  the  original  history  and 
Latin  version  of  Mirchond  :  yet  the  most  interesting  (acta  bad  st- 
ready  been  drained  by  the  diligence  of  M.  D'Herbelot. 

p  M.  de  Guignes.  (Hist,  des  Huns,  torn.  iii.  p.  124 — 154.)  has  ex- 
hausted the  Toolcnides  and  Ikshidites  of  Egypt,  and  thrown 
light  on  the  Carmathians  and  Hamadanites.  *' 
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potent  dynasties  confessed,  either  in  words  or  actions, 
the  vanity  of  ambition.  The  first  on  his  death-bed  im- 
plored the  mercv  of  God  to  a  sinner,  ignorant  of  the 
limits  of  his  own  power  :  the  second, in  the  midst  of  four 
hundred  thousand  soldiers  and  eight  thousand  slaves, 
concealed  from  every  human  eye  the  chamber  where 
he  attempted  to  sleep.  Their  sons  were  educated  in 
the  vices  of  kings;  and  hoth  Egypt  and  Syria  were 
recovered  and  possessed  by  the  Abbassides  during  an 
interval  of  thirty  years.  In  the  decline  of  their  em- 
pire, Mesopotamia,  with  the  important  cities  of  Mosul 
and  Aleppo,  was  occupied  by  the  Arabian  princes  of 

The  Hamadan-  tne  tr*De  of  Hamadan.  The  poets  of  their 
ites,  court  could  repeat,  without  a  blush,  that 
A.  D.  892—1001.  nature  had  formed  their  countenances  for 
beauty,  their  tongues  for  eloquence,  and  their  hands 
for  liberality  and  valour:  but  the  genuine  tale  of  the 
elevation  and  reign  of  the  Hawadanites,  exhibits  a 
scene  of  treachery,  murder,  and  parricide.  At  the 
same  fatal  period,  the  Persian  kingdom  was  again 

The  Bowides,  usurped  by  the  dynasty  of  the  Bowides, 
A.  D.  9. 3—1035.  by  the  sword  of  three  brothers,  who, 
under  various  names,  were  styled  the  support  and 
columns  of  the  state,  and  who,  from  the  Caspian  sea  to 
the  ocean,  would  suffer  no  tyrants  but  themselves. 
Under  their  reign,  the  language  and  genius  of  Persia 
revived,  and  the  Arabs,  three  hundred  and  four  years 
after  the  death  of  Mahomet,  were  deprived  of  the 
sceptre  of  the  east. 

Fallen  state  of  Rahdi,  the  twentieth  of  the  Abbassides, 
the  caliphs  of  and  the  thirty-ninth  of  the  successors  of 
A^D^SS  &c  Mahomet,  was  the  last  who  deserved  the 
'  title  of  commander  of  the  faithful  ;<>  the 
last  (says  Ahulfeda")  who  spoke  to  the  people,  or  con- 
versed with  the  learned  ;  the  last  who,  in  the  expense 
of  his  household,  represented  the  wealth  and  magnifi- 
cence of  the  ancient  caliphs.  After  him,  the  lords  of 
the  eastern  world  were  reduced  to  the  most  abject  mis- 
ery, and  exposed  to  the  blows  and  insults  of  a  servile 
condition.  The  revolt  of  the  provinces  circumscribed 
their  dominions  within  the  walls  of  Bagdad  ;  but  that 
capital  still  contained  an  innumerable  multitude,  vain 
of  their  past  fortune,  discontented  with  their  present 
state,  and  oppressed  by  the  demands  of  a  treasury 
which  had  formerly  been  replenished  by  the  spoil  and 
tribute  of  nations.  Their  idleness  was  exercised  by 
faction  and  controversy.  Under  the  mask  of  piety, 
the  rigid  followers  of  Hanbalr  invaded  the  pleasures 
of  domestic  life,  burst  into  the  houses  of  plebeians  and 
princes,  spilt  the  wine,  broke  the  instruments,  beat 
the  musicians,  and  dishonoured  with  infamous  suspi- 
cions, the  associates  of  every  handsome  youth.  In 
each  profession,  which  allowed  room  for  two  persons, 
the  one  was  a  votary,  the  other  an  antagonist,  of  Ali ; 
and  the  Abbassides  were  awakened  by  the  clamorous 
grief  of  the  sectaries,  who  denied  their  title,  and  cursed 
their  progenitors.  A  turbulent  people  could  only  be 
repressed  by  a  military  force;  but  who  could  satisfy 
the  avarice  or  assert  the  discipline  of  the  mercenaries 
themselves  ?  The  African  and  the  Turkish  guards  drew 
their  swords  against  each  other,  and  the  chief  comman- 
ders, the  emirs  al  Ornra,"  imprisoned  or  deposed  their 

q  Hi„_  est  ultimus  chalifah  qui  multum  atque  sxpius  pro  concione 

peroravit  Fuil  etiarn  ultimus  qui  otium  cum  erudilis  et  face- 

lis  hominibus  fallere  hilariterque  agere  soleret.  Ultimus  tandem 
chalifarum  cui  sumptus,  stipendia,  reditus,  et  thesauri,  culinae,  caete- 
raque  omnis  aulica  pompa  priomm  chalifanun  ad  insiar  comparata 
fuerint.  Videbinius  enim  paullo  post  quam  indignis  et  servilibus 
ludibriis  exagitati,  quain  ad  humilem  fortunam  ullimumque  con- 
templum  abjecii  fuerint  hi  quondam  polemissimi  lutius  terrarum 
oTientalium  orbis  domini.  Abulfed.  Annat.  Moslem,  p. 361.  I  have 
given  this  passage  as  the  manner  and  tone  of  Abull'eda,  but  the  cast 
of  Latin  eloquence  belongs  more  properly  to  Keiske.  The  Arabian 
hisiurian  (p.  255.  257.  261  — 269.  233,  &c  )  has  supplied  me  with  the 
most  interesting  facts  of  this  paragraph. 

r  Their  master,  on  a  similar  occasion,  showed  himself  of  a  more 
indulgent  and  tolerating  spirit.  Ahmed  Eon  Hunbal,  the  head  of 
one  of  the  four  orthodox  sects,  was  born  at  Bagdi.d  A.  H.  164,  and 
died  there  A.  H.241.  He  f  .ugiit  and  suffered  in  the  dispute  concern- 
ing the  creation  of  the  Koran. 

•  The  office  of  vizir  was  superseded  by  the  emir  al  Omra,  Impera- 
R>r  Imperaiuruin,  a  title  firs:  instituted  bv  Kadhi.  and  >vhich  merged 
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I  sovereigns,  and  violated  the  sanctuary  of  the  rnosch  and 
haram.  If  the  caliphs  eseaped  to  the  camp  or  court  of 
any  neighbouring  prince,  their  del  iverance  was  a  change 
of  servitude,  till  they  weTe  prompted  by  despair  to 
I  invite  the  Bowides,  the  sultans  of  Persia,  who  silenced 
the  factions  of  Bagdad  by  their  irresistible  arms.  The 
civil  and  military  powers  were  assumed  by  Moezal- 
dowlat,  the  second  of  the  three  brothers,  and  a  stipend 
j  of  sixty  thousand  pounds  sterling  was  assigned  by  his 
j  generosity  for  the  private  expense  of  the  commander 
of  the  faithful.    But  on  the  fortieth  day,  at  the  audi- 
ence of  the  ambassadors  of  Chirasan,  and  in  the 
presence  of  a  trembling  multitude,  the  caliph  was 
dragged  from  his  throne  to  a  dungeon,  by  the  com- 
|  mand  of  the  stranger,  and  the  rude  hands  of  his  Dile- 
!  mites.    His  palace  was  pillager!,  his  eyes  were  put 
;  out,  and  the  mean  ambition  of  the  Abbassides  aspired 
■  to  the  vacant  station  of  danger  and  disgrace.    In  the 
I  school  of  adversity,  the  luxurious  caliphs  resumed  the 
I  grave  and  abstemious  virtues  of  the  primitive  times. 
Despoiled  of  their  armour  and  silken  robes,  they 
!  fasted,  they  prayed,  they  studied  the  Koran  and  the 
i  tradition  of  the  Sonnites  ;  they  performed,  with  zeal 
|  and  knowledge,  the  functions  of  their  ecclesiastical 
[character.    The  respect  of  nations  still  waited  on  the 
I  successors  of  the  apostle,  the  oracles  of  the  law  and 
j  conscience  of  the  faithful ;  and  the  weakness  or  division 
j  of  their  tyrants  sometimes  restored  the  Abbassides  to 
the  sovereignty  of  Bagdad.     But  their  misfortunes 
]  had  been  imbittered  by  the  triumph  of  the  Fatimites, 
j  the  real  or  spurious  progeny  of  Ali.    Arising  from  the 
extremity  of  Africa,  these  successful  rivals  extinguish- 
ed, in  Egypt  and  Syria,  both  the  spiritual  and  tempo- 
ral authority  of  the  Abbassides:  and  the  monarch  of 
the  Nile  insulted  the  humble  pontiff  on  the  banks  of 
the  Tigris. 

In  the  declining  age  of  the  caliphs,  in  Enterprises  of 
!  the  century  which  elapsed  after  the  war    lif  Greeks, 
;  of  Theophilus  and  Motassem,  the  hostile 
transactions  of  the  two  nations  were  confined  to  some 
inroads  by  sea  and  land,  the  fruits  of  their  close  vicin- 
ity and  indelible  hatred.    But  when  the  eastern  world 
was  convulsed  and  broken,  the  Greeks  were  roused 
j  from  their  lethargy  by  the  hopes  of  conquest  and  re- 
venge.   The  Byzantine  empire,  since  the  accession  of 
the  Basilian  race,  had  reposed  in  peace  and  dignity; 
and  they  might  encounter  with  their  entire  strength 
the  front  of  some  petty  emir,  whose  rear  was  assault- 
ed and  threatened  by  his  national  foes  of  the  Mahom- 
j  etan  faith.    The  lofty  titles  of  the  morning  star,  and 
|  the  death  of  the  Saracens,'  were  applied  in  the  public 
j  acclamations  to  Nicephorus  Phocas,  a  prince  as  re- 
nowned in  the  camp  as  he  was  unpopular  Reduction  of 
in  the  city.    In  the  subordinate  station  Crete, 
of  great  domestic  or  general  of  the  east,  he  reduced 
the  island  of  Crete,  and  extirpated  the  nest  of  pirates 
I  who  had  so  long  defied,  with  impunity,  the  majesty  of 
the  empire."    His  military  genius  was  displayed  in 
J  the  conduct  and  success  of  the  enterprise,  which  had 
so  often  failed  with  loss  and  dishonour.    The  Saracens 
were  confounded  by  the  landing  of  his  troops  on  safe 
|  and  level  bridges,  which  he  cast  from  the  vessels  to 
j  the  shore.    Seven  months  were  consumed  in  the  siege 
|  of  Candia;  the  despair  of  the  native  Cretans  was 
!  stimulated  by  the  frequent  aid  of  their  brethren  of 
|  Africa  and  Spain ;  and,  after  the  massy  wall  and 
double  ditch  had  been  stormed  by  the  Greeks,  a  hope- 

al  length  in  the  Bowides  and  Set  jukides ;  vectigalibus,  et  tributis,  et 
curiis  per  omnes  rejriones  praefecil,  jussitque  in  omnibus  susgestis 
nominis  ejus  in  concionibus  mentionem  fieri.  (Abulpharasius,  Dynast. 

'  p.  199.)    It  is  likewise  mentioned  by  Elmacin,  (p.  254.  255.) 

t  Liutprand,  whose  choleric  temper  was  embittered  by  his  uneasy 
situation,  suggests  the  names  of  reproach  and  contempt  more  appli- 
cable to  Nicephorus  than  the  vain  lilies  of  the  Greeks,  Ecce  venit 
Stella  mauuina,  surgit  Eous,  reverberat  obtutii  solis  radios,  pallida 
Saracenorum  mors,  Nicephorus 

j  u  Notwithstanding  the  insinuali  jns  of  Zonaras,  jtsei  (»  ^>,&c,  (loin 
ii.  1.  xvi.  p.  197.)  it  is  an  undoubted  fact,  ihat  Crete  was  completely 

]  and  finally  subdued  bv  Nicephorus  Phocas.  (Pagi,  Critica,  torn.  iii.  p 
873—875.  '  Meureius.  Creia,  1.  iii.  c.  7.  torn.  iii.  p.  464,  465.) 
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less  conflict  was  still  maintained  in  the  streets  and 
houses  of  the  city.  The  whole  island  was  subdued  in 
the  capital,  and  a  submissive  people  accepted,  without 
resistance,  the  baptism  of  the  conqueror.1  Constanti- 
nople applauded  the  long-forgotten  pomp  of  a  triumph  : 
but  the  imperial  diadem  was  the  sole  reward  that  could 
repay  the  services,  or  satisfy  the  ambition  of  Nice- 
pliorus. 

The  eastern  con-  After  the  death  of  the  younger  Re- 
quests of  Nice-  manus,  the  fourth  in  lineal  descent  of 
Ph°™9.  Ph,2ca9.    the  Basilian  raee,  his  widow  Theopha- 

and  John  Zimis-    .  ,  .    .  ,  r 

ces,  nia  successively   married  iMicephorus 

A.  D.  963—975.  Phocas  and  his  assassin  John  Zimisces, 
the  two  heroes  of  the  age.  They  reigned  as  the  guar- 
dians and  colleagues  of  her  infant  sons;  and  the 
twelve  years  of  their  military  command  form  the  most 
splendid  period  of  the  Byzantine  annals.  The  subjects 
and  confederates,  whom  they  led  to  war,  appeared,  at 
least  in  the  eyes  of  an  enemy,  two  hundred  thousand 
strong;  and  of  these  about  thirty  thousand  were  armed 
■with  cuirasses  :  7  a  train  of  four  thousand  mules  attend- 
ed their  march;  and  their  evening  camp  was  regularly 
fortified  with  an  enclosure  of  iron  spikes.  A  series  of 
bloody  and  undecisive  combats  is  nothing  more  than 
an  anticipation  of  what  would  have  been  effected  in  a 
few  years  by  the  course  of  nature*:  but  I  shall  briefly 
prosecute  the  conquests  of  the  two  emperors  from  the 
hills  of  Cappadocia  to  the  desert  of  Bagdad.  The 

Conquest  of  sieges  of  Mopsuestia  and  Tarsus,  in 
Cilicia.  Cilicia,  first  exercised  the  skill  and  per- 
severance of  their  troops,  on  whom,  at  this  moment, 
I  shall  not  hesitate  to  bestow  the  name  of  Romans. 
In  the  double  city  of  Mopsuestia,  which  is  divided  by 
the  river  Sarus,  two  hundred  thousand  Moslems  were 
predestined  to  death  or  slavery,2  a  surprising  degree  of 
population,  which  must  at  least  include  the  inhabitants 
of  the  depending  districts.  They  were  surrounded 
and  taken  by  assault;  but  Tarsus  was  reduced  by  the 
slow  progress  of  famine;  and  no  sooner  had  the  Sara- 
cens yielded  on  honourable  term.",  than  they  were 
mortified  by  the  distant  and  unprofitable  view  of  the 
naval  succours  of  Egypt.  They  were  dismissed  with 
a  safe-conduct  to  the  confines  of  Syria ;  a  part  of  the 
old  christians  had  quietly  lived  under  their  dominion  ; 
and  the  vacant  habitations  were  replenished  by  a  new 
colony.  But  the  mosch  was  converted  into  a  stable; 
the  pulpit  was  delivered  to  the  flames;  many  rich 
crosses  of  gold  and  gems,  the  spoils  of  Asiatic  churches, 
were  made  a  grateful  offering  to  the  piety  or  avarice 
of  the  emperor;  and  he  transported  the  gates  of  Mop- 
suestia and  Tarsus,  which  were  fixed  in  the  wall  of 
Constantinople,  an  eternal  monument  of  his  victory. 
Invasion  of  After  they  had  forced  and  secured  the 
Syria-  narrow  passes  of  mount  Amanus,  the  two 
Roman  princes  repeatedly  carried  their  arms  into  the 
heart  of  Syria.  Yet,  instead  of  assaulting  the  walls 
of  Antioch,  the  humanity  or  superstition  of  Nicephorus 
appeared  to  respect  the  ancient  metropolis  of  the  east : 
he  contented  himself  with  drawing  round  the  city  a 
line  of  circumvallation  ;  left  a  stationary  army  ;  and 
instructed  his  lieutenant  to  expect,  without  impatience, 
the  return  of  spring.    But  in  the  depth  of  winter,  in  a 


i  A  Greek  life  of  St.  Nicon  the  Armenian  was  found  in  the  Sforza 
library,  and  translated  into  Latin  by  the  Jesuit  Sirmond,  for  the  use 
of  Cardinal  Baronius.  This  contemporary  legion  casts  a  ray  oflight 
on  Crete  and  Peloponnesus  in  the  tenth  century.  He  found  the 
newly-recovered  island,  fardis  deteslandae  Agarenorum  superslitionis 
vesiigiis  adhuc  plenam  ac  refertam  ....  but  the  victorious  mis- 
sionary, perhaps  with  some  carnal  aid, ad  baptismum  omnes  veraeque 
fidei  disciplinam  pepulit.  Ecclesiis  per  totam  insulam  aedi6catis. 
tc.  (Aunal.  Eccles.  A.  D.961.) 

y  Elmacin,  Hist.  Saracen,  p.  279, 279.  Liuiprand  was  disposed  to 
depreciate  the  Greek  power,  yet  he  owns  that  Nicephorus  led  against 
Assyria  an  army  of  eighty  thousand  men. 

i  Ducenta  fore  millia  huminum  numerabat  urbs  (Abulfeda,  Annal. 
Moslem,  p.  231.)  of  Mopsuestia,  or  Masifa,  Mampsysia,  Mansisla, 
Mamisla,  as  it  is  corruptly,  or  perhaps  morp  correctly,  styled  in  the 
middle  ages.  (W'esseling,  Itinerar.  p.  580.)  Yet  I  cannot  credit  this 
extreme  populousnesa  a  few  years  after  the  testimony  of  the  emperor 
Leo,  »v  y*v  i»*  rp»-cv  T&*{  Kix.?.  Sxfd*fO';  i-.v.  (Tactica, 

c  xviil.  in  Meursii  Oper.  torn,  vi.  p.  S17.) 


dark  and  rainy  night,  an  adventurous  subaltern,  with 
three  hundred  soldiers,  approached  the  rampart,  appli- 
ed his  scaling-ladders,  occupied  two  adjacent  lowers, 
stood  firm  against  the  pressure  of  multitudes,  and 
bravely  maintained  his  post  till  he  was  relieved  by  the 
tardy,  though  effectual,  support  of  his  reluctant  chief. 
The  first  tumult  of  slaughter  and  rapine  Recovery  of 
subsided  ;  the  reign  of  Caesar  and  of  ADtioch. 
Christ  was  restored  ;  and  the  efforts  of  a  hundred 
thousand  Saracens,  of  the  armies  of  Syria  and  the  fleets 
of  Africa,  were  consumed  without  effect  before  the 
walls  of  Antioch.  The  royal  city  of  Aleppo  was  sub- 
ject to  Seifeddowiat,  of  the  dynasty  of  Hamadan,  who 
clouded  his  past  glory  by  the  preeipitate  retreat  which 
abandoned  his  kingdom  and  capital  to  the  Roman  inva- 
ders. In  his  stately  palace,  that  stood  without  the 
wails  of  Aleppo,  they  joyfully  seized  a  well-furnished 
magazine  of  arms,  a  stable  of  fourteen  hundred  mules, 
and  three  hundred  bags  of  silver  and  gold.  But  the 
walls  of  the  city  withstood  the  strokes  of  their  batter- 
ing-rams; and  the  besiegers  pitched  their  tents  on 
the  neighbouring  mountain  of  Jaushan.  Their  retreat 
exasperated  the  quarrel  of  the  townsmen  and  merce- 
naries ;  the  guard  of  the  gates  and  ramparts  was  de- 
serted ;  and  while  they  furiously  charged  each  other 
in  the  market-place,  they  were  surprised  and  destroyed 
by  the  sword  of  a  common  enemy.  The  male  sex 
was  exterminated  by  the  sword  ;  ten  thousand  youths 
were  led  into  captivity;  the  weight  of  the  precious 
spoil  exceeded  the  strength  and  number  of  the  beasts 
of  burthen  ;  the  superfluous  remainder  was  burnt;  and 
after  a  licentious  possession  of  ten  days,  the  Romans 
marched  away  from  the  naked  and  bleeding  city.  In. 
their  Syrian  inroads  '.hey  commanded  the  husbandmen 
to  cultivate  their  lands,  that  they  themselves,  in  the 
ensuing  season,  might  reap  the  benefit:  more  than  a 
hundred  cities  were  reduced  to  obedience;  and  eigh- 
teen pulpits  of  the  principal  moschs  were  committed 
to  the  flames  to  expiate  the  sacrilege  of  the  disciples 
of  Mahomet.  The  classic  names  of  Hierapolis,  Apa- 
mea,  and  Emesa,  revive  for  a  moment  in  the  list  of 
conquest :  the  emperor  Zimisces  encamped  in  the 
paradise  of  Damascus,  and  accepted  the  ransom  of  a 
submissive  people;  and  the  torrent  was  only  stopped 
by  the  impregnable  fortress  of  Tripoli,  on  the  sea-coast 
of  Phoenicia.  Since  the  days  of  Herac-  Passage  of  the 
lius,  the  Euphrates,  below  the  passage  Euphrates, 
of  mount  Taurus,  had  been  impervious,  and  almost 
invisible  to  the  Greeks.  The  river  yielded  a  free 
passage  to  the  victorious  Zimisces ;  and  the  histori- 
an may  imitate  the  speed  with  which  he  overran  the 
once  famous  cities  of  Samosata,  Edessa,  Marty  ropolis, 
Amida,"  and  Nisibis,  the  ancient  limit  of  the  empire 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Tigris.  His  ardour  was 
quickened  by  the  desire  of  grasping  the  virgin  treasures 
of  Ecbatana,b  a  well-known  name,  under  which  the 
Byzantine  writer  has  concealed  the  capital  of  the 
Abbassides.  The  consternation  of  the  fugitives  had 
already  diffused  the  terror  of  his  name  ;  but  the  fancied 
riches  of  Bagdad  had  already  been  dissipated  by  the 
avarice  and  prodigality  of  domestic  tyrants.  The 
prayers  of  the  people  and  the  stern  de-  Danger  of  Bag- 
mands  of  the  lieutenant  of  the  Bowides,  dad- 
required  the  caliph  to  provide  for  the  defence  of  the 
city.    The  helpless  Mothi  replied,  that  his  arms,  his 


»  The  text  of  Leo  the  deacon,  in  the  corrupt  names  of  Emeta  and 
Myctarsim,  reveals  the  cities  of  Amida  and  Martyropolis.  (Miafare- 
kin.  See  Abulfeda,  Geograph.  p.  245.  vers  Reiske.)  Of  the  former, 
Leo  observes,  urbs  munila  et  illustris  ;  of  the  latter,  clara  atquc  con- 
spicua  opibusque  et  pecore,  reliquis  ejus  provinciis  urbibus  aiqne  op- 
pidis  longe  praestans. 

I    b  Ul  et  Ecbalana  pergeret  Agarenorumque  regiaul  eveneret  .  .  . 

I  aiunt  er.im  urbium  quae  usquam  sunt  ac  loto  orbe  exisiunt  felicissi- 

j  mam  esse  auroque  dilissimam.  (Leo  Djacon.  apud  Paeium,  torn.  iv.  p. 
34.)  Ttiis  splendid  description  suits  only  with  Bagdad,  and  cannot 
possibly  apply  either  to  Hamadan.  the  true  Kcbatana.  (D'Anville. 

j  Geog.  Ancienne,  torn.  ii.  p.  237.)  or  Tauris,  which  has  commonly  been 
mistaken  for  that  city.    The  name  of  Ecbatana,  in  the  same  indefi- 

<  nite  sense,  is  transferred  by  a  more  classic  authority  (Cicero  pro 
Lege  Manilla,  c.  4.)  to  the  royal  seat  of  Mithridate*,  king  ol  Pont  us 
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revenues,  and  his  provinces,  had  been  torn  from  his 
hands,  and  that  he  was  ready  to  abdicate  a  dignity 
which  he  was  unable  to  support.  The  emir  was  inex- 
orable; the  furniture  of  the  palace  was  sold;  and  the 
paltry  price  of  forty  thousand  pieces  of  gold  was 
instantly  consumed  in  private  luxury.  But  the  appre- 
hensions of  Bagdad  were  relieved  by  the  retreat  of  the 
Greeks;  thirst  and  hunger  guarded  the  desert  of 
Mesopotamia  ;  and  the  emperor,  satiated  with  glory, 
and  laden  with  oriental  spoils,  returned  to  Constanti- 
nople, and  displayed,  in  his  triumph,  the  silk,  the 
aromatics,  and  three  hundred  myriads  of  gold  and  sil- 
ver. Yet  the  powers  of  the  east  had  been  bent,  not 
broken,  by  this  transient  hurricane.  After  the  depar- 
ture of  the  Greeks,  the  fugitive  princes  returned  to 
their  capitals ;  the  subjects  disclaimed  their  involun- 
tary oaths  of  allegiance ;  the  Moslems  again  purified 
their  temples,  and  overturned  the  idols  of  the  saints 
and  martyrs ;  the  Nestorians  and  Jacobites  preferred  a 
Saracen  to  an  orthodox  master;  and  the  numbers  and 
spirit  of  the  Melchites  were  inadequate  to  the  support 
of  the  church  and  state.  Of  these  extensive  conquests, 
Antioch,  with  the  cities  of  Cilicia  and  the  isle  of  Cy- 
prus, was  alone  restored,  a  permanent  and  useful 
accession  to  the  Roman  empire.1 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

State  of  the  eastern  empire  in  the  tenth  century. — Extent 
and  division. —  Wealth  and  Revenue. — Paletce  of  Constan- 
tinople.—  Titles  and  office.". — Pride  and  potcer  of  tlie 
emperors. — Tactics  of  the  Greeks,  Arabs,  and  Franks. — 
Loss  of  the  Latin  tongue. — Studies  and  solitude  of  the 
Greeks. 

Memorial  of  the  A  ray  of  historic  light  seems  to  beam 
Greek  empire,  from  the  darkness  of  the  tenth  century. 
We  open  with  curiosity  and  respect  the  royal  volumes 
of  Constantine  Porphyrogenitus,*  which  he  composed 
at  a  mature  age  fur  the  instruction  of  his  son,  and 
which  promise  to  unfold  the  stale  of  the  eastern  empire, 
both  in  peace  and  war,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  In 
Works  of  Con-  tne  ^rst  0l*  tnese  works  he  minutely  de- 
siantine  Por-  scribes  the  pompous  ceremonies  of  the 
phyrogeniius.  church  and  palace  of  Constantinople, 
according  to  his  own  practice  and  that  of  his  predeces- 
sors.11 In  the  second,  he  attempts  an  accurate  survey 
of  the  provinces,  the  themes,  as  they  were  then  denom- 
inated, both  of  Europe  and  Asia.'  The  system  of 
Roman  tactics,  the  discipline  and  order  of  the  troops, 
and  the  military  operations  by  land  and  sea,  are  ex- 
plained in  the  third  of  these  didactic  collections,  which 
may  be  ascribed  to  Constantine  or  his  father  Leo."1 

c  See  the  AimaW  of  Elmacin,  Abulpharagius,  and  Abulfeda,  from 
A.  H.  351.  to  A.  H.  3S1.  and  the  reisns  of  Nicephorus  Phocas  and 
John  Zimisces,  in  the  Chronicles  of  Zonaras,  (torn.  ii.  I.  xvi.  p.  199. 1. 
xvii.215.)  and  Cedrenus,  (Compend.  ,p.  649— 684.)  Their  manifold 
defects  are  partly  supplied  by  the  MS.  history  of  Leo  the  deacon, 
which  Pagi  obtained  from  the  Benedictines,  and  has  inserted  almost 
entire,  in  a  Latin  version.  (Critica.  torn.  iii.  p.  S73.  torn.  iv.  p.  37.) 

a  The  epithet  of  Hof  e»c)  :-'<T»(|  Porphyrogenitus,  born  in  the  pur- 
ple, i3  elegantly  defined  by  Claudian  : 

Ardua  privates  riescit  fortuna  Penates  ; 
Et  regnum  cum  luce  dedii.   Cognata  potestas 
Excepit  Tyrio  venerabile  pienus  in  osiro. 
And  Ducange,  in  his  Greek  and  Latin  Glossaries,  produces  many  pas- 
sages expressive  of  the  same  idea. 

b  A  splendid  MS.  of  Constantine,  de  Caeremoniis  Aulae  et  Ecclesiae 
Byzantinae,  wandered  from  Constantinople  to  Buda,  Frankfort,  and 
Leipsic,  where  it  was  published  in  a  splendid  edition  by  Leich  and 
Keiske,  (A.  D.  1751.  in  folio,)  with  such  slavish  praise  as  editors  ne- 
ver fail  to  bestow  on  the  worthy  or  worthless  object  of  their  toil. 

c  See,  in  the  first  volume  of  Banduri's  Imperium  Orientale,  Con- 
elantinus  de  Thematibus,  p.  1 — 24.  de  Administrando  Imperio,  p. 
45—127.  edit.  Venet.  The  text  of  the  old  edition  of  Meursius  is  cor- 
rected from  a  MS.  of  the  royal  library  of  Paris,  which  Isaac  Casau- 
bon  had  formerly  seen,  (Epist.  ad  Polybium,  p.  10.)  and  the  sense  is 
illustrated  by  two  maps  of  William  Delisle,  the  prince  of  geogra- 
phers, till  the  appearance  of  the  greater  D'Anville. 

A  The  Tactics  of  Leo  and  Constantine  are  published  with  the  aid 
of  some  new  MSS.  in  tiie  great  edition  of  the  works  of  Meursius,  by 
the  learned  John  Lami,  (torn.  vi.  p.  531—920. 1211—1417.  Floreut. 
1745.)  yet  the  text  is  still  corrupt  and  mutilated,  the  version  is  still 
obscure  and  faulty.  The  imperial  library  of  Vienna  would  afford 
some  valuable  materials  to  a  new  editor.  (Fabric.  Bibliot.  Griec.  torn. 

vi.  p.  369,  ?rn.) 


In  the  fourth,  of  the  administration  of  the  empire,  he 
reveals  the  secrets  of  the  Byzantine  policy,  in  friendly 
or  hostile  intercourse  with  the  nations  of  the  earth. 
The  literary  labours  of  the  age,  the  practical  systems 
of  laws,  agriculture,  and  history,  might  redound  to  the 
benefit  of  the  subject  and  the  honour  of  the  Macedonian 
princes.  The  sixty  books  of  the  Basilics,"  the  code 
and  pandects  of  civil  jurisprudence,  were  gradually 
framed  in  the  three  first  reigns  of  that  prosperous 
dynasty.  The  art  of  agriculture  had  amused  the 
leisure,  and  exercised  the  pens,  of  the  best  and  wisest 
of  the  ancients ;  and  their  chosen  precepts  are  com- 
prised in  the  twenty  books  of  the  Geoponicsf  of  Con* 
stantine.  At  his  command,  the  historical  examples 
of  vice  and  virtue  were  methodized  in  hfty-three  books,* 
and  every  citizen  might  apply  to  his  contemporaries  or 
himself,  the  lesson  or  the  warning  of  past  times.  From 
the  august  character  of  a  legislator,  the  sovereign  of 
the  east  descends  to  the  more  humble  office  of  a  teacher 
and  a  scribe  :  and  if  his  successors  and  subjects  were 
regardless  of  his  paternal  cares,  ve  may  inherit  and 
enjoy  the  everlasting  legacy. 

A  closer  survey  will  indeed  reduce  the  Their  imper- 
value  of  the  gift,  and  the  gratitude  of  fections. 
posterity  :  in  the  possession  of  these  imperial  treasures 
we  may  still  deplore  our  poverty  and  ignorance;  and 
the  fading  glories  of  their  authors  will  be  obliterated 
by  indifference  or  contempt.  The  Basilics  will  sink 
to  a  broken  copy,  a  partial  and  mutilated  version,  in 
the  Greek  language,  of  the  laws  of  Justinian  ;  but  the 
sense  of  the  old  civilians  is  often  superseded  by  the 
influence  of  bigotry ;  and  the  absolute  prohibition  of 
divorce,  concubinage,  and  interest  for  money,  enslaves 
the  freedom  of  trade  and  the  happiness  of  private  life. 
In  the  historical  book,  a  subject  of  Constantine  might 
admire  the  inimitable  virtues  of  Greece  and  Rome: 
he  might  learn  to  what  a  pitch  of  energy  and  elevation 
the  human  character  had  formerly  aspired.  But  a 
contrary  effect  must  have  been  produced  by  a  new 
edition  of  the  lives  of  the  saints,  which  the  great  logo- 
thete,  or  chancellor  of  the  empire,  was  directed  to 
prepare  :  and  the  dark  fund  of  superstition  was  enriched 
by  the  fabulous  and  florid  legions  of  Simon  the  Metar 
phrast.*  The  merits  and  miracles  of  the  whole  calen- 
dar are  of  less  account  in  the  eyes  of  a  sage,  than  the 
toil  of  a  single  husbandman,  who  multiplies  the  gifts 
of  the  Creator,  and  supplies  the  food  of  his  brethren. 
Yet  the  royal  authors  of  the  Geoponics  were  more 
seriously  employed  in  expounding  the  precepts  of  the 
destroying  art,  which  has  been  taught  since  the  days 
of  Xenophon,'  as  the  arts  of  heroes  and  kings.  But 
the  Tactics  of  Leo  and  Constantine  are  mingled  with 


e  On  the  subject  of  the  Basilics,  Fabricius,  (Bibliot.  Grsc.  torn, 
xii  p.  425—514.)  and  Heineccius,  (Hist.  Juris  Romani,  p.  396 — 399.) 
and  Giannone,  (Istoria  Civile  de  Napoli,  torn.  i.  p.  450—458.)  as  his- 
torical civilians,  may  be  usefully  consulted.  Forty-one  books  of  this 
Greek  code  have  been  published,  with  a  Latin  version,  by  Charles 
Annibal  Fabrottus,  (Paris,  1647.)  in  seven  tomes  in  folio:  four  other 
books  have  since  been  discovered,  and  are  inserted  in  Gerard  Meer- 
man's  Novus  Thesaurus  Juris  Civ.  et  Canon,  torn.  v.  Of  the  whole 
work,  the  sixty  books,  John  Leunclavius  has  printed  (Basil,  1575.) 
an  eclogue  or  synopsis.  The  hundred  and  thirteen  novels,  or  new 
laws,  of  Leo,  may  be  found  in  the  Corpus  Juris  Civilis. 

f  I  have  used  the  last  and  best  edition  of  the  Geoponics,  (by  Nicho- 
las  Niclas,  Lipsiae,  1781.2  vols,  in  octavo.  I  read  in  the  preface,  that 
the  same  emperor  restored  the  Ions-forgotten  systems  of  rhetoric  and 
philosophy  ;  and  his  two  books  of  Wippiatrica,  or  Horse-physic,  were 
published  at  Paris,  15:30,  in  folio.  (Fabric.  Bibliot.  Graec.  torn.  vi.  p. 
493  -500.) 

s  Of  these  fifty-three  books,  or  titles,  only  two  have  been  preserved 
and  printed,  de  Legationibus,  (by  Fulvius  Ursinus,  Antwerp,  1582. 
and  Daniel  Haeschelius,  August.  Vindel.  1G03.)  and  de  Virtutibus  et 
Vitiis,  (by  Henry  Valesius,  or  de  Valois,  Paris,  1634.) 

h  The  life  and  writings  of  Simon  Metaphrastes  are  described  by 
Hankius,  (de  Scriptoribus  Byzant.  p.  418 — 460.)  This  biographer  of 
the  saints  indulged  himself  in  a  loose  paraphrase  of  the  sense  or 
nonsense  of  more  ancient  acts.  His  Greek  rhetoric  is  again  para* 
phrased  in  the  Latin  version  of  Surius,  and  scarcely  a  thread  can 
be  now  visible  of  the  original  texture. 

i  According  to  the  first  book  of  the  Cyropaedia,  professors  of  tactics, 
a  small  part  of  the  science  of  war,  were  already  instituted  in  Per- 
sia, by  which  Greece  must  be  understood.  A  good  edition  of  all  the 
Scriptores  Tactici  would  be  a  task  not  unworthy  of  a  scholar.  His 
industry  might  discover  some  new  MSS.,  and  his  learning  might  illus- 
trate the  military  history  of  the  ancients.  But  this  scholar  should 
be  likewise  a  soldier ;  and.  alas!  Quintus  Icilius  is  no  more. 
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♦he  baser  alloy  of  the  age  in  which  they  lived.  It  was 
destitute  of  original  genius  ;  they  implicitly  transcribe 
the  rules  and  maxims  which  had  been  confirmed  by 
victories.  It  was  unskilled  in  the  propriety  of  style 
and  method  ;  they  blindly  confound  the  most  distant 
and  discordant  institutions,  the  phalanx  of  Sparta  ami 
that  of  Macedon,  the  legions  of  Cato  and  Trajan,  of 
Augustus  and  Theodosius.  Even  the  use,  or  at  least 
the  importance  of  these  military  rudiments  may  be 
fairly  questioned  :  their  general  theory  is  dictated  by 
reason  ;  but  the  merit,  as  well  as  difficulty,  consists'  in 
the  application.  The  discipline  of  a  soldier  is  formed 
by  exercise  rather  than  by  study:  the  talents  of  a  com- 
mander are  appropriated  to  those  calm,  though  rapid, 
minds,  which  nature  produces  to  decide  the  fate  of 
armies  and  nations:  the  former  is  the  habit  of  a  life, 
the  latter  the  glance  of  a  moment ;  and  the  battles  won 
by  lessons  of  tactics  may  be  numbered  with  the  epic 
poems  created  from  the  rules  of  criticism.  The  book 
of  ceremonies  is  a  recital,  tedious  yet  imperfect,  of  the 
despicable  pageantry  which  had  infected  the  church 
and  state  since  the  gradual  decay  of  the  purity  of  the 
one  and  the  power  of  the  other.  A  review  of  the 
themes  or  provinces,  might  promise  such  authentic  and 
useful  information,  as  the  curiosity  of  government  only 
can  obtain,  instead  of  traditionary  fables  on  the  origin 
of  the  cities,  and  malicious  epigrams  on  the  vices  of 
their  inhabitants.*  Such  information  the  historian 
would  have  been  pleased  to  record  ;  nor  should  his 
silence  be  condemned  if  the  most  interesting  objects, 
the  population  of  the  capital  and  provinces,  the  amount 
pf  the  taxes  and  revenues,  the  numbers  of  subjects  and 
strangers  who  served  under  the  imperial  standard,  have 
been  unnoticed  by  Leo  the  philosopher,  and  his  son 
Constantine.  His  treatise  of  the  public  administration 
is  stained  with  the  same  blemishes ;  yet  it  is  discrim- 
inated by  peculiar  merit :  the  antiquities  of  the  nations 
may  be  doubtful  or  fabulous  ;  but  the  geography  and 
manners  of  the  barbaric  world  are  delineated  with 
Embassy  of  Lim-  curious  accuracy.  Of  these  nations,  the 
prand.  Franks  alone  were  qualified  to  observe  in 
their  turn,  and  to  describe,  the  metropolis  of  the  east. 
The  ambassador  of  the  great  Otho,  a  bishop  of  Cre- 
mona, has  painted  the  state  of  Constantinople  about  the 
middle  of  the  tenth  century:  his  style  is  glowing,  his 
narrative  lively,  his  observation  keen;  and  even  the 
prejudices  and  passions  of  Liutprand  are.  stamped  with 
an  original  character  of  freedom  and  genius.1  From 
this  scanty  fund  of  foreign  and  domestic  materials,  I 
shall  investigate  the  form  and  substance  of  the  Byzan- 
tine empire  ;  the  provinces  and  wealth,  the  civil  gov- 
ernment and  military  force,  the  character  and  literature, 
of  the  Greeks  in  a  period  of  six  hundred  years,  from 
the  reign  of  Heraclius  to  the  successful  invasion  of  the 
Franks  or  Latins. 

The  themes  or  After  the  final  division  between  the 
provinces  of  the  ?ons  r>f  Theodosius,  the  swarms  of  bar- 
empire,  ami  us  ,  -  „  ,  .'  .  ~ 
limits  in  every  nanans  from  Scythia  and  Germany  over- 
age, spread  the  provinces  and  extinguished 
the  empire  of  ancient  Rome.  The  weakness  of  Con- 
stantinople was  concealed  by  extent  of  dominion  :  her 
limits  were  inviolate,  or  at  least  entire ;  and  the  king- 
dom of  Justinian  was  enlarged  by  the  splendid  acqui- 
sition of  Africa  and  Italy.  But  the  possession  of  these 
new  conquests  was  transient  and  precarious ;  and 
almost  a  moiety  of  the  eastern  empire  was  torn  away 


k  After  observing  that  the  demerit  of  the  Cappadocians  rose  in  pro* 
portion  to  their  rank  and  riches,  he  inserts  a  more  pointed  epigram, 
which  is  ascribed  to  Pemodocus: 

The  sting  is  precisely  the  same  with  the  French  epigram  against 
Freron  :  On  serpent  mordii  Jean  Freron — Eh  bien  1  Le  serpent  en 
mourut.  But  as  the  Paris  wits  are  seldom  read  in  the  Anthology,  I 
should  be  curious  to  learn  through  what  channel  it  was  conveyed 
for  their  imitation.  (Constantin.Porphyrogen.  deThemat.  c.ii.  Brunk. 
Analect.  Grape,  loin.  ii.  p.  56.  Brodaei  Anthologia,  1.  ii.  p.  244.) 

1  The  Legatio  Liutprandi  Episcopi  Cremonensis  ad  Nicephnrum 
Phocam,  is  fnserti-d  in  Mnra'ori.  Scriptores  Rerum  lutlicsrum,  lorn, 
ii.  pars  i. 


by  the  arms  of  the  Saracens.  Syria  and  Egypt  were 
oppressed  by  the  Arahian  caliphs ;  and,  after  the  reduc- 
tion of  Africa,  their  lieutenants  invaded  and  subdued 
the  Roman  province  which  had  been  changed  into  the 
Gothic  monarchy  of  Spain.  The  islands  of  the  Med- 
iterranean were  not  inaccessible  to  their  naval  powers; 
and  it  was  from  their  extreme  stations,  the  harbours  of 
Crete  and  the  fortresses  of  Cilicia,  that  the  faithful  or 
rebel  emirs  insulted  the  majesty  of  the  throne  and  cap- 
ital. The  remaining  provinces  under  the  obedience  of 
the  emperors,  were  cast  into  a  new  mould  ;  and  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  presidents,  the  consnlars,  and  the 
counts,  was  superseded  by  the  institution  of  the  themes,™ 
or  military  governments,  which  prevailed  under  the 
successors  of  HeraHius,  and  are  described  by  the  pen 
of  the  royal-  author.  Of  the  twenty-nine  themes,  twelve 
in  Europe  and  seventeen  in  Asia,  the  origin  is  obscure, 
the  etymology  doubtful  or  capricious  :  the  limits  were 
arbitrary  and  fluctuating;  but  some  particular  names, 
that  sound  the  most  strangely  to  our  ear,  were  derived 
from  the  character  and  attributes  of  the  troops  that  were 
maintained  at  the  expense,  and  for  the  guard,  of  the 
respective  divisions.  The  vanity  of  the  Greek  princes 
most  eagerly  grasped  the  shadow  of  conquest  and  the 
memory  of  lost  dominion.  A  new  Mesopotamia  was 
created  on  the  western  side  of  the  Euphrates:  the 
appellation  and  praetor  of  Sicily  were  transferred  to  a 
narrow  slip  of  Calabria;  and  a  fragment  of  the  dnchy 
of  Beneventum  was  promoted  to  the  style  and  title  of 
the  theme  of  Lombardy.  In  the  decline  of  the  Arabian 
empire,  the  successors  of  Constantine  might  indulge 
their  pride  in  more  solid  advantages.  The  victories  of 
NicephorusT  John  Zimisces,  and  Basil  the  second,  re- 
vived the  fame,  and  enlarged  the  boundaries,  of  the 
Roman  name  :  the  province  of  Cilicia,  the  metropolis 
of  Antioch,  the  islands  of  Crete  and  Cyprus,  were 
restored  to  the  allegiance  of  Christ  and  Caesar:  one 
third  of  Italy  was  annexed  to  the  throne  of  Constanti- 
nople :  the  kingdom  of  Bulgaria  was  destroyed;  and 
the  last  sovereigns  of  the  Macedonian  dynasty  exten- 
ded their  sway  from  the  sources  of  the  Tigris  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Rome.  In  the  eleventh  century,  the 
prospect  was  again  clouded  by  new  enemies  and  new 
misfortunes  :  the  relics  of  Italy  were  swept  away  by 
the  Norman  adventurers;  and  almost  all  the  Asiatic 
branches  were  dissevered  from  the  Roman  trnnk  by  the 
Turkish  conquerors.  After  these  losses,  the  emperors 
of  the  Comnenian  family  continued  to  reign  from  the 
Danube  to  Peloponnesus,  and  from  Belgrade  to  Nice, 
Trebizond,  and  the  winding  stream  of  the  Meander. 
The  spacious  provinces  of  Thrace,  Macedonia,  and 
Greece,  were  obedient  to  their  sceptre;  the  posses- 
sion of  Cyprus,  Rhodes,  and  Crete,  was  accompanied 
by  the  fifty  islands  of  the  .iflgean  or  Holy  Sea ;  "  and 
the  Temnant  of  their  empire  transcends  the  measure  of 
the  largest  of  the  European  kingdoms. 

The  same  princes  might  assert,  with  General  wealth 
dignity  and  truth,  that  of  all  of  the  mon-  and  popuious- 
archs  of  Christendom  they  possessed  the  ne3S° 
greatest  city,0  the  most  ample  revenue,  the  most  flour- 
ishing and  populous  state.  With  the  decline  and  fall 
of  the  empire,  the  cities  of  the  west  had  decayed  and 


m  See  Constantine  de  Thematibus,  in  Banduri.  torn.  i.  p.  1—30. 
who  owns  that  the  word  is  »««  Bs^*  is  used  by  Maurice 

(Stratagem.  1.  ii.  c.  2.)  for  a  legion,  from  whence  the  name  was  easily 
transferred  to  its  post  or  province.  (Ducange,  Gloss.  Graec.  torn.  i.  p. 
487,  488.)  Some  etymologies  are  attempted  for  the  Opsician,  Opti- 
mician,  Thracesion,  themes. 

n  ' Ay 7r,Kstyic,  as  it  is  styled  by  the  modern  Greeks,  from  which 
the  corrupt  names  of  Archipelago,  1'Archipel,  and  the  Arches,  have 
been  transformed  by  geographers  and  seamen.  (D'Anville,  Geogra- 
phie  Ancienne,  torn.  i.  p.  231.  Analyse  de  la  Carte  de  la  Grece,  p. 
60.)  The  numbers  of  monks  or  caloyers  in  all  the  islands  and  the  ad- 
jacent mountain  of  Athos,  (Observations  de  Belon,  fol.  32.  verso,) 
monte  santo,  might  justify  the  epithet  of  holy,  »^.c.  a  slight  altera- 
tion from  the  original  xi7-*<e$,  imposed  by  the  Dorians,  who,  in  thf  ir 
dialect,  gave  the  figurative  name  of  %iyef,  or  goats,  to  the  bounding 
waves.  (Vossius,  apud  Cellarium,  Geograph.  Aiuiq.  torn.  i.  p.  829.) 

o  According  to  the  Jewish  traveller  who  had  visited  Europe  and 
Asia,  Constantinople  was  equalled  only  by  Bagdad,  the  great  city  of 
the  !smaelite«.  (Voyage  de  Beitjsfnin  d»  Todel«>,  par  Paratior,  t/ri.i 
•  c  p.  p.  4fi.) 
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fallen  ;  nor  could  the  ruins  of  Rome,  or  the  mud  walls, 
wooden  hovels,  and  narrow  precincts  of  Paris  and 
London,  prepare  the  Latin  stranger  to  contemplate  the 
situation  and  extent  of  Constantinople,  her  stately  pal- 
aces and  churches,  and  the  arts  and  luxury  of  an  innu- 
merable people.  Her  treasures  might  attract,  but  her 
virgin  strength  had  repelled,  and  still  promised  to  repel, 
the  audacious  invasion  of  the  Persian  and  Bulgarian, 
the  Arab  and  the  Russian.  The  provinces  were  less 
fortunate  and  impregnable;  and  few  districts,  few 
cities,  could  be  discovered  w  hich  had  not  been  violated 
by  some  fierce  barbarian,  impatient  to  despoil,  because 
he  was  hopeless  to  possess.  From  the  age  of  Justin- 
ian the  eastern  empire  was  sinking  below  its  former 
level :  the  powers  of  destruction  were  more  active  than 
those  of  improvement ;  and  the  calamities  of  war  were 
itnbittered  by  the  mure  permanent  evils  of  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  tyranny.  The  captive  who  had  escaped 
from  the  barbarians  was  often  stripped  and  imprisoned 
by  the  ministers  of  his  sovereign  :  the  Greek  super- 
stition relaxed  the  mind  by  prayer,  and  emaciated  the 
body  by  fasting  ;  and  the  multitude  of  convents  and 
festivals  diverted  many  hands  and  many  days  from  the 
temporal  service  of  mankind.  Yet  the  subjects  of  the 
Byzantine  empire  were  still  the  most  dexterous  and 
diligent  of  nations  ;  theircountry  was  blessed  by  nature 
with  every  advantage  of  soil,  climate,  and  situation; 
and  in  the  support  and  restoration  of  the  arts,  their 
patient  and  peaceful  temper  was  more  useful  than  the 
warlike  spirit  and  feudal  anarchy  of  Europe.  The 
provinces  that  still  adhered  to  the  empire  were  repeo- 
pled  and  enriched  by  the  misfortunes  of  those  which 
were  irrecoverably  lost.  From  the  yoke  of  the  caliphs, 
the  catholics  of  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Africa,  retired  to  the 
allegiance  of  their  prince,  to  the  society  of  their  breth- 
ren ;  the  movable  wealth,  which  eludes  the  search  of 
oppression,  accompanied  and  alleviated  their  exile ; 
and  Constantinople  received  into  her  bosom  the  fugi- 
tive trade  of  Alexandria  and  Tyre.  The  chiefs  of  Ar- 
menia and  Scythia.  who  fled  from  hostile  or  religious 
persecution,  were  hospitably  entertained  :  their  follow- 
ers were  encouraged  to  build  new  cities  and  to  cultivate 
waste  lands;  and  many  spots,  both  in  Europe  and 
Asia,  preserved  the  name,  the  manners,  or  at  least  the 
memory,  of  these  national  colonies.  Even  the  tribes 
of  barbarians  who  had  seated  themselves  in  arms  on 
the  territory  of  the  empire,  were  gradually  reclaimed 
to  the  laws  of  the  church  and  state  ;  and  as  long  as  they 
were  separated  from  the  Greeks,  their  posterity  sup- 
plied a  race  of  faithful  and  obedient  soldiers.  Did  we 
possess  sufficient  materials  to  survey  the  twenty-nine 
themes  of  the  Byzantine  monarchy,  our  curiosity  might 
be  satisfied  with  a  chosen  example:  it  is  fortunate 
enough  that  the  clearest  light  should  be  thrown  on 
the  most  interesting  province,  and  the  name  of  Pel- 
oponnesus will  awaken  the  attention  of  the  classic 
reader. 

Sme  of  Pelo-  As  eafly  as  the  eighth  century,  in  the 
ponnesus :  Scia-  troubled  reign  of  the  Iconoclasts,  Greece, 
vonians.  an(j  eVPn  Peloponnesus, f  were  overrun 

by  some  Sclavonian  bands,  who  outstripped  the  royal 
standard  of  Bulgaria.  The  strangers  of  old,  Cadmus, 
and  Danaus,  and  Pelops,  had  planted  in  that  fruitful 
soil  the  seeds  of  policy  and  learning;  but  the  savages 
of  the  north  eradicated  what  yet  remained  of  their 
sickly  and  withered  roots.  In  this  irruption,  the  country 
and  the  inhabitants  were  transformed  ;  ttie  Grecian 
blood  was  contaminated  ;  and  the  proudest  nobles  of 
Peloponnesus  were  branded  with  the  names  of  foreign- 
ers and  slaves.    By  the  diligence  of  succeeding  prim  es, 

p  E.-5\*3  ..'5»  Hi  ttxvj.  i  «*■  yryw  Z»t2*t's,  says  Constan- 

tine,  (Thematihus,  1.  ii.  c.  6.  p.  25.)  in  a  style  as  barbarous  as  the 
idea,  which  he  confirms,  as  usual,  by  a  foolish  epigram.  The  epit- 
omizer  of  Sirabo  likewise  observes,  i;  wxvjtr  'Hsrsioei',  xari 

EXX.a.fenrgJfci'',  kxi  MntfsviKv,  **<  nisija-ovsise-avj  ixujxi  Xxk.x£oi 
iy/tivrai-  (l.vii.  p.  98. edit.  Hudson;}  a  passage  which  leads  Podwell 
a  weary  dance,  (Geograph  Miner,  loin;  ii.  dissert,  vi.  p.  170-101  ) 
"i  enumerate  the  inroads  of the  Srlnvi,  nnd  tdfix  <h»  Halt  (  \  P.  9$0.) 
of  thi-s  petty  c^'pran^er. 


the  land  was  in  some  measure  purified  from  the  bar- 
barians ;  and  the  humble  remnant  was  bound  by  an 
oath  of  obedience,  tribute,  and  military  service,  which 
they  often  renewed  and  often  violated.  The  siege  of 
Patras  was  formed  by  a  singular  concurrence  of  the 
Sclavonians  of  Peloponnesus  and  the  Saracens  of 
Africa.  In  their  last  distress,  a  pious  fiction  of  the 
approach  of  the  praetor  of  Corinth,  revived  the  courage 
of  the  citizens.  Their  sally  was  bold  and  successful ; 
the  strangers  embarked,  the  rebels  submitted,  and  the 
glory  of  the  day  was  ascribed  !o  a  phantom  or  a  stran- 
ger, who  fought  in  the  foremost  ranks  under  the  char- 
acter of  St.  Andrew  the  apostle.  The  shrine  which 
contained  his  relics  was  decorated  with  the  trophies  of 
victory,  and  the  captive  race  was  forever  devoted  to 
the  service  and  vassalage  of  the  metropolitan  church 
of  Patras.  By  the  revolt  of  two  Sclavonian  tribes  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Helos  and  Laeeda?mon,  the  peace 
of  the  peninsula  was  often  disturbed.  They  some- 
times insulted  the  weakness,  and  sometimes  resisted 
the  oppression,  of  the  Byzantine  government,  till  at 
length  the  approach  of  their  hostile  brethren  extorted 
a  golden  bull  to  define  the  rights  and  obligations  of 
the  Ezzerites  and  Milengi,  whose  annual  tribute  was 
defined  at  twelve  hundred  pieces  of  gold.  From  these 
strangers  the  imperial  geographer  has  accurately  dis- 
tinguished a  domestic  and  perhaps  original  race,  who, 
in  some  degree,  might  derive  their  blood  from  the  much 
injured  helots.  The  liberality  of  the  Freemen  of 
Romans,  and  especially  of  Augustus,  Loconia. 
had  enfranchised  the  maritime  cities  from  the  domin- 
ion of  Sparta  ;  and  the  continuance  of  the  same  benefit 
ennobled  them  with  the  title  of  Eleulhero,  or  free  Laco- 
nians.''  In  the  time  of  Constantine  Porphyrogenitus, 
they  had  acquired  the  name  of  Ma!  notes,  under  which 
they  dishonour  the  claim  of  liberty  by  the  inhuman 
pillage  of  all  that  is  shipwrecked  on  their  rocky  shores. 
Their  territory,  barren  of  corn,  but  fruitful  of  olives, 
extended  to  the  cape  of  Malea:  they  accepted  a  chief 
or  prince  from  the  Uyzantine  praetor, and  a  light  tribute 
of  four  hundred  pieces  of  gold  was  the  badge  of  their 
immunity,  rather  than  of  their  dependence.  The  frc- 
men  of  Laconia  assumed  the  character  of  Romans,  and 
long  adhered  to  the  religion  of  the  Greeks.  By  the 
zeal  of  the  emperor  Basil,  they  were  baptized  in  the 
faith  of  Christ :  but  the  altars  of  Venus  and  Neptune 
had  been  crowned  by  these  rustic  votaries  five  hundred 
years  after  they  were  proscribed  in  the  Roman  world. 
In  the  theme  of  Peloponnesus, r  forty  c itieg  and  re. 
cities  were  still  numbered,  and  the  decli-  venue  of  Pelo- 
ning  state  of  Sparta,  Argos,  and  Corinth,  P0I">esus. 
may  be  suspended  in  the  tenth  century,  at  an  equal 
distance,  perhaps,  between  their  antique  splendour  and 
their  present  desolation.  The  duty  of  military  service, 
either  in  person  or  by  substitute,  was  imposed  on  the 
lands  or  benefices  of  the  province  :  a  sum  of  five  pieces 
of  gold  was  assessed  on  each  of  the  substantial  tenants  ; 
and  the  same  capitation  was  shared  among  several 
heads  of  inferior  value.  On  .the  proclamation  of  an 
Italian  war,  the  Peloponnesians  excused  themselves 
by  a  voluntary  oblation  of  one  hundred  pounds  of  gold, 
(four  thousand  pounds  sterling,)  and  a  thousand  horses 
with  their  arms  and  trappings.  The  churches  and 
monasteries  furnished  their  contingent;  a  sacrilegious 
profit  was  extorted  from  the  sale  of  ecclesiastical 
honours;  and  the  indigent  bishop  of  Leucadia'  was 
made  responsible  for  a  pension  of  one  hundred  pieces 
of  gold. ' 


q  Strabon.  Geocraph.  1.  viii.  p.  562.  Pausanias,  Grace.  Descripiio, 
1.  iii.  c.  21.  p.  264;  265.    Plin.  Hist.  Naiur.  1.  iv.  c.  8. 

r  Constanlin.  de  Administrando  Imperio,  1.  ii.  c.  50,  51,  52. 

s  The  rock  of  Leucale  was  the  southern  promontory  of  his  island 
and  diocese.  Had  he  been  the  exclusive  guardian  of  the  Lover's 
Leap,  so  well  known  to  the  readers  of  Ovid  (Epist.  Sappho)  and  the 
Spectator,  he  might  have  been  the  richest  prelate  of  the  Greek 
|  church. 

t  Leucatensis  mihi  juravit  episcopus,  qnotannis  ecclesiam  suani 
dpb»re  Nicephoro  aureos  centum  penoWere,  similiter  et  cetera"  pin* 
mimrsvis  secundum  vire*  suss  Ct.oitprimd  in  L*£al.  p  189  ) 
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Manufactures,  es-  But  the  wealth  of  the  province,  and 
peciaily  of  silk,  •  the  trust  of  the  revenue,  were  founded 
on  the  fair  and  plentiful  produce  of  trade  and  manufac- 
tures; and  some  symptoms  of  liberal  policy  may  be 
traced  in  a  law  Which  exempts  from  all  personal  taxes 
the  mariners  of  Peloponnesus,  and  the  workmen  in 
parchment  and  purple.  This  denomination  may  be 
fairly  applied  or  extended  to  the  manufactures  of  linen, 
woolen,  and  more  especially  of  silk:  the  two  former 
of  which  had  flourished  in  Greece  since  the  days  of 
Homer;  and  the  last  was  introduced  perhaps  as  early 
as  the  reign  of  Justinian.  These  arts,  which  were 
exercised  at  Corinth,  Thebes,  and  Argos,  afforded 
food  and  occupation  to  a  numerous  people :  the  men, 
women,  and  children,  were  distributed  according  to 
their  age  and  strength  ;  and  if  many  of  these  were 
domestic  slaves,  their  masters,  who  directed  the  work 
and  enjoyed  the  profit,  were  of  a  free  and  honourable 
condition.  The  gifts  which  a  rich  and  generous  matron 
of  Peloponnesus  presented  to  the  emperor  Basil,  her 
adopted  son,  were  doubtless  fabricated  in  the  Grecian 
looms.  Daniel  is  bestowed  a  carpet  of  fine  wool,  of  a 
pattern  which  imitated  the  spots  of  a  peacock's  tail,  of  a 
magnitude  to  overspread  the  floor  of  a  new  church, 
erected  in  the  triple  name  of  Christ,  of  Michael  the 
archtngel,  and  of  the  prophet  Elijah.  She  gave  six 
hundred  pieces  of  silk  and  linen,  of  various  use  and 
denomination;  the  silk  was  painted  with  the  Tyrian 
die,  and  adorned  by  the  labours  of  the  needle;  and  the 
linen  was  so  exquisitely  fine,  that  an  entire  piece  might 
be  rolled  in  the  hollow  of  a  cane."  In  his  description 
of  the  Greek  manufactures,  an  historian  of  Sicily  dis- 
criminates their  price,  according  to  the  weight  and 
quality  of  the  silk,  the  closeness  of  the  texture,  the 
beauty  of  the  colours,  and  the  taste  and  materials  of 
the  embroidery.  A  single,  or  even  a  double  or  treble, 
thread  was  thought  sufficient  for  ordinary  sale;  but  the 
union  of  six  threads  composed  a  piece  of  stronger  and 
more  costly  workmanship.  Among  the.  colours,  he 
celebrates,  with  affectation  of  eloquence,  the  fiery  blaze 
of  the  scarlet,  and  the  softer  lustre  of  the  green.  The 
embroidery  was  raised  either  in  silk  or  gold  :  the  more 
simple  ornament  of  stripes  or  circles  was  surpassed  by 
the  nicer  imitation  of  flowers  :  the  vestments  that  were 
fabricated  for  the  palace  or  the  altar  often  glittered  with 
precious  stones ;  and  the  figures  were  delineated  in 
strings  of  oriental  pearls.1  Till  the  twelfth  century, 
Greece  alone,  of  all  the  countries  of  Christendom,  was 
possessed  of  the  insect  who  is  taught  by  nature,  and 
of  the  workmen  who  are  instructed  by  art,  to  prepare 
this  elegant  luxury.  But  the  secret  had  been  stolen  by 
the  dexteritv  and  diligence  of  the  Arabs  :  the  caliphs 
of  the  east  and  west  scorned  to  borrow  from  the  unbe- 
lievers their  furniture  and  apparel ;  and  two  cities  of 
Spain,  Almeria  and  Lisbon,  were  famous  for  the  man- 
ufacture, the  use,  and  perhaps  the  exportation  of  silk, 
transporter)  from  It  was  first  introduced  into  Sicily  by  the 
Greece  to  Sicily.  Normans;  and  this  emigration  of  trade 
distinguishes  the  victors  of  Roger  from  the  uniform  and 
fruitless  hostilities  of  every  ago.  After  the  sack  of 
Corinth,  Athens,  and  Thebes,  his  lieutenant  embarked 
with  a  captive  train  of  weavers  and  artificers  of  both 
sexes,  a  trophy  glorious  to  their  master,  and  digraceful 
to  the  Greek  emperor.'    The  king  of  Sicily  was  not 


1  insensible  of  the  value  of  the  present ;  and,  in  the  res 
titution  of  the  prisoners,  he  excepted  only  the  male 
and  female  manufacturers  of  Thebes  and  Corinth,  who 
labour,  says  the  Byzantine  historian,  under  a  barba- 
rous lord,  like  the  old  Eretriaris  in  the  service  of  Darius.' 

i  A  stately  edifice,  in  the  palace  of  Palermo,  was  erected 

i  for  the  use  of  this  industrious  colony  ;  *  and  the  art  was 
propagated  by  their  children  and  disciples  to  satisfy  the 
increasing  demand  of  the  western  world.  The  dpcay 
of  the  looms  of  Sicily  may  be  ascribed  to  the  troubles 

;  of  the  island,  and  the  competition  of  the  Italian  cities. 
In  the  year  thirteen  hundred  and  fourteen,  Lucca  alone, 
among  her  sister  republics,  enjoyed  the  lucrative  mo- 
nopoly.1' A  domestic  revolution  dispersed  the  manu- 
facturers to  Florence,  Bologna,  Venice,  Milan,  and 
even  the  countries  beyond  the  Alps  ;  and  thirteen  years 

'  after  this  event  the  statutes  of  Mndena  enjoin  the  plan- 
ting of  mulberry  trees,  and  regulate  the  duties  on  raw- 
silk.0  The  northern  climates  are  less  propitious  to  the 
education  of  the  silkworm  ;  but  the  industry  of  France 
and  England  J  is  supplied  and  enriched  by  the  produc- 

i  tions  of  Italy  and  China. 

I  must  repeat  the  complaint  that  the  Revenue  of  the 

J  vague  and  scanty  memorials  of  the  times  Greek  empire. 

j  will  not  afford  any  just  estimate  of  the  taxes,  the  re- 
venue, and  the  resources  of  the  Greek  empire.  From 

I  every  province  of  Europe  and  Asia  the  rivulels  of 

i  gold  and  silver  discharged  into  the  imperial  reservoir 
a  copious  and  perennial  stream.  The  separation  of 
the  branches  from  the  trunk  increased  the  relative 
magnitude  of  Constantinople  ;  and  the  maxims  of  des- 
potism contracted  the  state  to  the  capital,  the  capital 
to  the  palace,  and  the  palace  to  the  royal  person.  A 
.lewish  traveller,  who  visited  the  east  in  the  twelfth 
century,  is  lost  in  his  admiration  of  the  Byzantine 
riches.  ,"It  is  here,"  says  Benjamin  of  Tudela,  "  in 
the  queen  of  cities,  that  the  tributes  of  the  Greek  em- 
pire are  annually  deposited,  and  the  lofty  towers  are 
filled  with  precious  magazines  of  silk,  purple,  and 
gold.  It  is  said,  that  Constantinople  pays  each  day 
to  her  sovereign  twenty  thousand  pieces  of  gold ; 
which  are  levied  on  the  shops,  taverns,  and  markets, 
on  the  merchants  of  Persia  and  Egypt,  of  Russia  and 
Hungary,  of  Italy  and  Spain,  who  frequent  the  capital 
by  sea  and  !and."e  In  all  pecuniary  matters,  the  au- 
thority of  a  Jew  is  doubtless  respectable ;  but  as  the 
three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days  would  produce  a 
yearly  income  exceeding  seven  millions  sterling,  I  am 
tempted  at  least  to  retrench  the  numerous  festivals  of 
the  Greek  calendar.  The  mass  of  treasure  that  was 
saved  by  Theodora  and  Basil  the  second,  will  suggest 
a  splendid,  though  indefinite,  idea  of  their  supplies 
and  resources.  The  mother  of  Michael,  before  she 
retired  to  a  cloister,  attempted  to  check  or  expose  the 
prodigality  of  her  ungrateful  son,  by  a  free  and  faith- 
ful account  of  the  wealth  which  he  inherited  ;  one  hun- 
dred and  nine  thousand  pounds  of  gold,  and  three  hun- 


n  See  Constantino,  (in  Vit.  Basil,  c.74,  75, 76.  p.  195. 19".  in  Script, 
post  Theoplianem,)  who  allows  himself  lo  use  many  technical  or 
barbarous  words:  barbarous,  says  he,  *  <  ri»  ttz\k*v  xxy.v 
yxf  «-i  tcvTfti;  Kiivo\iATtt».  Pucange  labours  on  some  ;  but  he  was 
not  a  weaver. 

x  The  manufactures  of  Palermo,  as  they  are  described  by  Hugo 
Falcandus (Hist.  Sicula  in  proem,  in  Mun  tori  Script.  Kerum.  kali- 
carum,  torn.  v.  p.  256.)  is  a  copy  of  those  of  Greece.  Without  Iran- 
scribing  his  declamatory  sentences,  which  I  have  softened  in  the  text, 
I  shall  observe,  thai  in  this  passaee  the  strange  word  exarentasmata 
is  very  properly  changed  for  eranlhematn  by  Carisius,  the  first  edi- 
tor.   Falcandus  lived  about  the  year  1190. 

y  Inde  ad  inleriora  Graeciae  progressi,  Corimhium,  Thebas,  Athe 
nas,  aniiqua  nobiliiate  celebres,  e.xpugnant ;  et,  maxima  ibidem 
oracda  direpta,  opifkes  eliam.  qui  sericos  panuos  texere  Solent,  ob 
isitpmmiaoi  Iinperatoris  illii's.snique  principle  gluriam,  capiivos  de- 
(l'licunt.    ©fcs  RhgnitiBi  in  Palermo  Si*-ilisp  metrop^li  coHocans,  ar- 


tem  texendi  suos  edocere  praecipit;  elexhinc  praedicla  ars  ilia, prius 
a  Graecis  tantum  inter  chrislianos  habila,  Komanis  patere  cospil  in- 
geniis.  (Oiho  Frisingen.  de  Geslis  Frederici  I.  1.  i.  c.  33.  in  Muratori 
Script.  Ital.  torn.  vi.  p.  668.)  This  exception  allows  the  bishop  to 
celebrate  Lisbon  and  Almeria  in  sericonim  pannorum  opificio  prseno- 
bilissima?,  (in  Chron.  apud  Muratori.  Annali  d?Italia,  torn.  ix.  p.  415.) 
z  Nicetas  in  Manuel,  1.  ii.  c.  8.  p.  65.   He  describes  these  Greeks 

as  skilled  lu*Tf»eti;  oiavxj  yfsfirjir,  as  »f<f'  ~f Ofl-xvoejcSfTas  :b» 

a  Hugo  Falcandus  styles  them  nobiles  officinas.    The  Arabs  had 
not  introduced  silk,  though  they  had  planted  caues  and  made  sugar 
,  in  the  plains  of  Palermo. 

li  See  the  Life  of  Castruccio  Casticani,  not  by  Machiavel,  but  by 
the  more  authentic  biographer  Nicholas  Tegrirui.   Muratori,  who 
]  has  inserted  it  in  the  eleventh  volume  of  his  Scriplores,  quotes  this 
j  curious  passage  in  his  Italian  Antiquities,  (torn.  i.  dissert,  xxv.  p.  378.) 
|     c  From  thpT  MS.  statutes,  as  they  are  quoted  by  Muratori  in  his 
■  Italian  Antiquities,  (torn.  ii.  dissert,  xxx.  p.  46—43.) 
i     il  The  broad  silk  manufacture  was  established  in  England  in  tho 
year  1620.  (Anderson's  Chronological  Deduction,  vol.  ii.  p.  4.)  but  it 
is  to  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes  thai  we  owe  the  Spiul- 
fields  colony. 

Voyage  de  Benjamin  de  Tudele,  loin.  i.  c.  5.  p.  44—52.  Thfc 
Hebrew  text  has  been  translated  into  French  by  that  marvellous 
child  Baralier,  who  has  added  a  volume  of  crude  learning.  The 
errors  and  fictions  of  the  Jewish  rab'oi  aro  not  a  sufficient  ground  to 
-lenv  the  rpalitv  of  his  travels. 
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dred  thousand  of  silver,  the  fruits  of  her  own  economy 
and  that  of  her  deceased  husband/  The  avarice  of 
Basil  is  not  less  renowned  than  his  valour  and  fortune  : 
his  victorious  armies  were  paid  and  rewarded  without 
breaking  into  the  mass  of  two  hundred  thousand  pounds 
of  gold,  (about  eiiiht  millions  sterling,)  which  he  had 
buried  in  the  subterraneous  vaults  of  the  palace.*  Such 
accumulation  of  treasure  is  rejected  by  the  theory  and 
practice  of  modern  policy ;  and  we  are  more  apt  to 
compute  the  national  riches  by  the  use  and  abuse  of 
the  public  credit.  Yet  the  maxims  of  antiquity  are 
still  embraced  by  a  monarch  formidable  to  his  ene- 
mies ;  by  a  republic  respectable  to  her  allies;  and 
both  have  attained  their  respective  ends,  of  military 
power,  and  domestic  tranquillity. 

,  Whatever  might  be  consumed  for 

rfSnmpe""''  thG  PfeSent  W3ntS'  °r  reS"Ved  f0f  thfi 
future  use,  of  the  state,  the  first  and 

most  sacred  demand  was  for  the  pomp  and  pleasure 
of  the  emperor;  and  his  discretion  only  could  define 
the  measure  of  his  private  expense.  The  princes  of 
Constantinople  were  far  removed  from  the  simplicity 
of  nature;  yet,  with  the  revolving  seasons,  they  were 
led  by  taste  or  fashion  to  withdraw  to  a  purer  air,  from 
the  smoke  and  tumult  of  the  capital.  They  enjoyed, 
or  affected  to  enjoy,  the  rustic  festival  of  the  vintage  : 
their  leisure  was  amused  by  the  exercise  of  the  chase 
and  the  calmer  occupation  of  fishing  ;  and,  in  the  sum- 
mer heats,  they  were  shaded  from  the  sun,  and  re- 
freshed by  the  cooling  breezes  from  the  sea.  The 
coasts  and  islands  of  Asia  and  Europe  were  covered 
with  their  magnificent  villas;  but,  instead  of  the  mo- 
dest art  which  secretly  strives  to  hide  itself  and  to  de- 
corate the  scenery  of  nature,  the  marble  structure  of 
their  gardens  served  only  to  expose  the  riches  of  the 
lord,  and  the  labours  of  the  architect.  The  successive 
casualties  of  inheritance  and  forfeiture,  had  rendered 
the  sovereign  proprietor  of  many  stately  houses  in  the 
city  and  suburbs,  of  which  twelve  were  appropriated 
to  the  ministers  of  state ;  but  the  great 
Constantinople^  palace,11  the  centre  of  the  imperial  resi- 
dence, was  fixed  during  eleven  centuries 
to  the  same  position,  between  the  hippodrome,  the 
cathedral  of  St.  Sophia,  and  the  gardens,  which  de- 
scended by  many  a  terrace  to  the  shores  of  the  Pro- 
pontis.  The  primitive  edifice  of  the  first  Constantine 
was  a  copy,  or  rival,  of  ancient  Rome;  the  gradual 
improvements  of  his  successors  aspired  to  emulate 
the  wonders  of  the  old  world,'  and  in  the  tenth  cen- 
tury, the  Byzantine  palace  excited  the  admiration,  at 
least  of  the  Latins,  by  an  unquestionable  pre-eminence 
of  strength,  size,  and  magnificence.11  But  the  toil  and 
treasure  of  so  many  ages  had  produced  a  vast  and  ir- 
regular pile:  each  separate  building  was  marked  with 
the  character  of  the  times  and  of  the  founder;  and  the 
want  of  space  might  excuse  the  reigning  monarch  who 
demolished,  perhaps  with  secret  satisfaction,  the  works 
of  his  predecessors.  The  economy  of  the  emperor 
Theophilus  allowed  a  more  free  and  ample  scope  for 
domestic  luxury  and  splendour.  A  favourite  ambas- 
sador, who  had  astonished  the  Abbassides  themselves 
by  his  pride  and  liberality,  presented  on  his  return  the 

f  See  the  eontinuator  of  Theoplianes,  (I.  iv.  p.  107.)  Cedrenus,  (p. 
544.)  and  Zonaras,  (torn.  ii.  1.  xvi.  p.  157.) 

s  Zonaras,  (lorn.  ii.  1.  xvii.  p. 225  )  instead  of  pounds,  uses  the  more 
classic  appellation  of  talents,  which,  in  a  literal  sense  and  strict 
computation,  would  multiply  sixty-fold  the  treasure  of  Basil. 

h  For  a  copious  and  minute  description  of  the  imperial  palace,  see 
the  Constant! nop.  Christiana  (1.  ii.  c.4.  p.  113—12:1.)  of  Ducanue,  the 
Tillemont  of  the  middle  ages.  Never  has  laborious  Germany  pro- 
duced two  antiquarians  more  laborious  and  accurate  than  these  two 
natives  of  lively  France. 

i  The  Byzantine  palace  surpasses  the  capitol,  the  palace  of  Per«a- 
inus,  the  Kufinian  wood,  (r^.J.ov  *y,.,.u*,)  the  temple  of  Adrian  at 
Oyzicus,  the  pyramids,  the  Pharus,  &c.  according  to  the  epigram 
(Antholne.  Grac.  1.  iv.  p.  483,  489.  Brodaei,  apud  Wechel)  ascribed 
to  Julian,  ex-praefect  of  Esypt.  Seventy-one  of  his  epigrams,  some 
lively,  are  collected  in  Brunck,(Analect.  Graec.  torn.  ii.  p. 495— 510.) 
but  this  is  wanting. 

t  Constantinopolitamim  Palatium  non  pulchritudine  solum,  ve- 
rum  eliam  fortitudine,  omnibus  qnas  unquam  vidernni  mnnitionibus 
prastat  (Liutprand.  Hist.  1.  v.  c.  9.  p.  465.) 


model  of  a  palace,  which  the  caliph  of  Bagdad  had  re- 
cently constructed  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris.  The 
model  was  instantly  copied  and  surpassed:  the  new 
buildings  of  Theophilus 1  were  accompanied  with  gar- 
dens, and  with  five  churches,  one  of  which  was  con- 
spicuous for  size  and  beauty:  it  was  crowned  witn 
three  domes,  the  roof  of  gilt  brass  reposed  on  columns 
of  Italian  marble,  and  the  walls  were  incrusted  with 
marbles  of  various  colours.  In  the  face  of  the  church, 
a  semicircular  portico,  of  the  figure  and  name  of  the 
Greek  sigma,  was  supported  by  fifteen  columns  of 
Phrygian  marble,  and  the  subterraneous  vaults  were 
of  a  similar  construction.  The  square  before  the 
sigma  was  decorated  with  a  fountain,  and  the  margin 
of  the  bason  was  lined  and  encompassed  with  plates 
of  silver.  In  the  beginning  of  each  season,  the  ba- 
son, instead  of  water,  was  replenished  with  the  most 
exquisite  fruits,  which  were  abandoned  to  the  popu- 
lace for  the  entertainment  of  the  prince.  He  enjoyed 
this  tumultuous  spectacle  from  a  throne  resplendent 
with  gold  and  gems,  which  was  raised  by  a  marble 
staircase  to  the  height  of  a  lofty  terrace.  Below 
the  throne  were  seated  the  officers  of  his  guards, 
the  magistrates,  the  chiefs  of  the  factions  of  the  cir- 
cus;  the  inferior  steps  were  occupied  by  the  people, 
and  the  place  below  was  covered  with  troops  of  dan- 
cers, singers,  and  pantomimes.  The  square  was  sur- 
rounded by  the  hall  of  justice,  the  arsenal,  and  the 
various  offices  of  business  and  pleasure;  and  the^>ur- 
ple  chamber  was  named  from  the  annual  distribution 
of  robes  of  scarlet  and  purple  by  the  hand  of  the  em- 
press herself.  The  long  series  of  the  apartments  was 
adapted  to  the  seasons,  and  decorated  wilh  marble  and 
porphyry,  with  painting,  sculpture,  and  mosaics,  with 
a  profusion  of  gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones.  His 
fanciful  magnificence  employed  the  skill  and  patience 
of  such  artists  as  the  times  could  afford  :  but  the  taste 
of  Athens  would  have  despised  their  frivolous  and 
costly  labours;  a  golden  tree,  with  its  leaves  and 
branches,  which  sheltered  a  multitude  of  birds  war- 
bling their  artificial  notes,  and  two  lions  of  massy  gold, 
and  of  the  natural  size,  who  looked  and  roared  like 
their  brethren  of  the  forest.  The  successors  of  The- 
ophilus, of  the  Basilian  and  Comnenian  dynasties, 
were  not  less  ambitious  of  leaving  some  memorial  of 
their  residence;  and  the  portion  of  the  palace  most 
splendid  and  august,  was  dignified  with  the  title  of 
the  golden  triclinium.™  With  becoming  modesty,  the 
rich  and  noble  Greeks  aspired  to  imi-  Furniture  and 
Lite  their  sovereign,  and  when  they  pass-  attendance, 
ed  through  the  streets  on  horseback,  in  their  robes  of 
silk  and  embroidery,  they  were  mistaken  by  the  chil- 
dren for  kings."  A  matron  of  Peloponnessus,0  who 
had  cherished  the  infant  fortunes  of  Basil  the  Mace- 
donian, was  excited  by  tenderness  or  vanity  to  visit 
the  greatness  of  her  adopted  son.  In  a  journey  of  five 
hundred  miles  from  Patras  to  Constantinople,  her  age 
or  indolence  declined  the  fatigue  of  a  horse  or  car- 
riage: the  soft  litter  or  bed  of  Danielis  was  transport- 
ed on  the  shoulders  of  ten  robust  slaves  ;  and  as  they 
were  relieved  at  easy  distances,  a  band  of  three  hun- 
dred was  selected  for  the  performance  of  this  service. 
She  was  entertained  in  the  Byzantine  palace  with 
filial  reverence,  and  the  honours  of  a  queen  ;  and  what- 
ever might  be  the  origin  of  her  wealth,  her  gifts  were 


1  See  the  anonymuns  eontinuator  of  Theophanes,  (p.  59.  61.  86.) 
whom  I  have  followed  in  the  neat  and  concise  abstract  of  Le  Beau. 
(Hist,  de  Bas  Empire,  torn.  xiv.  p.  436.  438.) 

m  In  aureo  triclinio  quae  praestantior  est  pars  potentissimus  'the 
usurper  Romanus)  degens  caeteras  partes  (ftliisj  <  istribuerat.  (I.iut- 
prand. Hist.  1.  v.  c.  9.  p.  469.)  For  this  la'x  signification  of  tricli- 
nium, (aediticium  tria  vel  plura  x\iv.r  scilicet  ■  •■•/  complectens,)  see 
Ducange,  Gloss.  Graec.  et  Observations  sur  Joinville,  p.  240  )  and 
Keiske,  (ad  CoDstantinum  de  Ceremoniis,  p.  7.) 

n  In  equis  vecti  (says  Benjamin  of  Tudela)  regurn  filii*  videutur 
persimiles.  I  prefer  the  Latin  version  of  Constantine  PEmpereur 
(p.  46.)  to  the  French  of  Baratier,  (torn.  i.  p.  49.) 

o  See  the  account  of  her  journey,  munificence,  and  testament,  in 
the  Life  of  Baoil.  by  his  grandson  Constantino,  (c.  74,  75,  76.  p 
195    197 ) 


•iTi 

not  unworthy  of  the  regal  dignity.  I  have  already  ] 
described  the  fine  and  curious  manufactures  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus, of  linen,  silk,  and  woollen;  but  the  most 
acceptable  of  her  presents  consisted  in  three  hundred 
beautiful  youths,  of  whom  one  hundred  were  eunuchs  ;P 
"  for  she  was  not  ignorant,"  says  the  historian,  "  that 
the  air  of  the  palace  is  more  congenial  to  such  insects, 
than  a  shepherd's  dairy  to  the  flies  of  the  summer." 
During  her  lifetime,  she  bestowed  the  greater  part  of 
her  estates  in  Peloponnesus,  and  her  testament  insti- 
tuted Leo,  the  son  of  Basil,  her  universal  heir.  After 
the  payment  of  the  legacies,  fourscore  villas  or  farms 
were  added  to  the  imperial  domain  ;  and  three  thou- 
sand slaves  of  Danielis  were  enfranchised  by  their 
new  lord,  and  transplanted  as  a  colony  to  the  Italian 
coast.  From  this  example  of  a  private  matron,  we 
may  estimate  the  wealth  and  magnificence  of  the  em- 
perors. Yet  our  enjoyments  are  confined  by  a  narrow 
circle;  and,  whatsoever  may  be  its  value,  the  luxury 
of  life  is  possessed  with  more  innocence  and  safety 
by  the  master  of  his  own,  than  by  the  steward  of  the 
public,  fortune. 

Honours  and  ti-  ^n  311  absolute  government,  which  le- 
iles  of  the  im-  vels  the  distinctions  of  noble  and  plebeian 
penal  family.  birth,  the  sovereign  is  the  sole  fountain 
of  honour  ;  and  the  rank,  both  in  the  palace  and  the 
empire,  depends  on  the  titles  and  offices  which  are 
bestowed  and  resumed  by  his  arbitrary  will.  Above 
a  thousand  years,  from  Vespasian  to  Alexius  Comne- 
nus,1!  the  Csesar  was  the  second  person,  or  at  least  the 
second  degree,  after  the  supreme  title  of  Jluxustus  was 
more  freely  communicated  to  the  sons  and  brothers  of 
the  reigning  monarch.  To  elude  without  violating  his 
promise  to  a  powerful  associate,  the  husband  of  his 
sister,  and,  without  giving  himself  an  equal,  to  reward 
the  piety  of  his  brother  Isaac,  the  crafty  Alexius  inter- 
posed a  new  and  supereminent  dignity.  The  happy 
flexibility  of  the  Greek  tongue  allowed  him  to  com- 
pound the  names  of  Augustus  and  emperor,  (sebastos 
anil  autocrator,)  and  the  union  produced  the  sonorous 
title  of  sebastocrator.  He  was  exalted  above  the  Cae- 
sar on  the  first  step  of  the  throne :  the  public  accla- 
mations repeated  his  name;  and  he  was  only  distin- 
guished from  the  sovereign  by  some  peculiar  ornaments 
of  the  head  and  feet.  The  emperor  alone  could  assume 
the  purple  or  rpd  buskins,  and  the  close  diadem  or 
tiara,  w  hich  imitatpd  the  fashion  of  the  Persian  kings.r 
It  was  a  high  pyramidal  cap  of  cloth  or  silk,  almost 
concealed  by  a  profusion  of  pearls  and  jewels  :  the 
crown  was  formed  by  a  horizontal  circle  and  two 
arches  of  gold  :  at  the  summit,  the  point  of  their  in- 
tersection, was  placed  a  globe  or  cross,  and  two  strings 
or  lappets  of  pearl  depended  on  either  cheek.  Instead 
of  red,  the  buskins  of  the  sebastocrator  and  Caesar 
were  green ;  and  on  their  open  coronets  or  crowns,  the 
precious  gems  were  more  sparingly  distributed.  Be- 
side and  below  the  Caesar,  the  fancy  of  Alexius  crea- 
ted the  pan-hypersebastos  and  the  protosebastos,  whose 
sound  and  signification  will  satisfy  a  Grecian  ear. 
They  imply  a  superiority  and  a  priority  above  the  sim- 
ple name  of  Augustus;  and  this  sacred  and  primitive 
title  of  the  Roman  prince  was  degraded  to  the  kinsmen 
and  servants  of  the  Byzantine  court.  The  daughter 
of  Alexius  applauds,  with  fond  complacency,  this  art- 
ful gradation  of  hopes  and  honours  ;  but  the  science 


p  Carsamatium  («»«  5i.:»»5i.-,  Ducange,  Gloss.)  Graci  vocanl,  am. 
putalis  virilibus  ei  virga,  puerum  eunuchum  quos  Verdunenses  mer- 
catores  ob  immensum  lucrum  facere  soleni  et  in  Hispaniam  ducere. 
(Liutprand,  1.  vi.  c.  3.  p.  470  )  The  last  abomination  of  the  abomi- 
nable  stave-trade  !  Yet  I  am  surprised  to  find  in  the  tenth  century, 
such  active  speculations  of  commerce  in  Lorraine. 

q  See  the  Alexiad  (I.  Hi.  p.  78.  7<J.)  of  Anna  Comnena,  who,  except 
in  filial  piety,  may  be  compared  lo  Mademoiselle  de  Montpensier.  In 
her  awful  reverence  for  lilies  and  forms,  she  styles  her  father  Err»r<- 
.uti*(X*i,  the  inventor  of  Ihis  royal  art,  the  ■  ix'i  nx>»i,  and  ,r. .. 
ftjjij)  is-ica/raiT, 

r  SH.B.M,  .-ie»»-.j.  tiuSn/tx  ;  see  Reiske,  ad  Ceremoniale,  p.  14,  15. 
Ducange  has  given  a  learned  dissertation  on  the  crowns  of  Constan- 
tinople, Borne,  France,  &c.  (sur  Joinville,  xxv.  p.  289—303.)  but  of 
bis  tnirty-four  models,  none  exactly  tally  with  Anne's  description. 


Chap.  \1\  . 

I  of  words  is  accessible  to  the  meanest  capacity ;  and 
this  vain  dictionary  was  easily  enriched  by  the  pride 
of  his  successors.  To  their  favourite  sons  or  brothers, 
they  imparted  the  more  lofty  appellation  of  lord  or 
despot,  which  was  illustrated  with  new  ornaments  and 
prerogatives,  and  placed  immediately  after  the  person 
of  the  emperor  himself.  The  five  titles  of,  1.  Despot ; 
2.  Sebastocrator;  3.  Caesar ;  4.  Pan-hypersebastos  ;  and, 
5.  Protosebastos;  were  usually  confined  to  the  princes 
of  his  blood  :  they  were  the  emanations  of  his  majesty, 
but  as  they  exercised  no  regular  functions,  their  exis- 
tence was  useless,  and  their  authority  precarious. 

But  in  every  monarchy  the  substantial  officers  of  the 
powers  of  government  must  be  divided  palace,  the  state 
and  exercised  by  the  ministers  of  the  andthearmy. 
palace  and  treasury,  the  fleet  and  army.  The  titles 
alone  can  differ;  and  in  the  revolution  of  ages,  the 
counts  and  praefects,  the  praetor  and  quaestor,  insensibly 
descended,  while  their  servants  rose  above  their  heads 
to  the  first  honours  of  the  state.  1.  In  a  monarchy, 
which  refers  every  object  to  the  person  of  the  prince, 
the  care  and  ceremonies  of  the  palace  form  the  most 
respectable  department.  The  curopalata,'  so  illustrious 
in  the  age  of  Justinian,  was  supplanted  by  the  pro- 
tovestiare,  whose  primitive  functions  were  limited  to  the 
custody  of  the  wardrobe.  From  thence  his  jurisdiction 
was  extended  over  the  numerous  menials  of  pomp  and 
luxury;  and  he  presided  with  his  silver  wand  at  the 
public  and  private  audience.  2.  In  the  ancient  system 
of  Constantine,  the  name  of  logothete,  or  accountant, 
was  applied  to  the  receivers  of  the  finances:  the  prin- 
cipal officers  were  distinguished  as  the  logothetes  of 
the  domain,  of  the  posts,  the  army,  the  private  and 
public  treasure;  and  the  great  logothete,  the  supreme 
guardian  of  the  laws  and  revenues,  is  compared  with 
the  chancellor  of  the  Latin  monarchies.'  His  discern- 
ing eye  pervaded  the  civil  administration  ;  and  he  was 
assisted,  in  due  subordination,  by  theeparch  orpraefect 
of  the  city,  the  first  secretary,  and  the  keepers  ot'  the 
privy  seal,  the  archives,  and  the  red  or  purple  ink  which 
was  reserved  for  the  sacred  signature  of  the  emperor 
alone."  The  introductor  and  interpreter  of  foreign  am- 
bassadors were  the  great chiaus*  and  the  dragoman,?  two 
names  of  Turkish  origin,  and  which  are  still  familiar 
to  the  sublime  Porte.  3.  From  the  humble  style  and  I 
service  of  guards,  the  domestics  insensibly  rose  to  the 
station  of  generals;  the  military  themes  of  the  east 
and  west,  the  legions  of  Europe  and  Asia,  were  often  | 
divided,  till  the  great  domesticw^s  finally  invested  with  , 
the  universal  and  absolute  command  of  the  land  forces,  j 
The  protosfrator,  in  his  original  functions,  was  the  ! 
assistant  of  the  emperor  when  he  mounted  on  horse- 
back :  he  gradually  became  the  lieutenant  of  the  great 
domestic  in  the  field  ;  and  his  jurisdiction  extended 
over  the  stables,  the  cavalry,  and  the  royal  train  of 
hunting  and  hawking.  The  stratopedarch  was  the  great 


a  Pars  exstans  curis,  solo  diademale  dispar, 
Ordine  pro  rerum  vocitalus  Cura-Palati  ; 
says  the  African  Corippus ;  (de  Laud i bus  Justini,  1.  i.  136.)  and  in  the 
same  century  (the  sixth)  Cassiodorus  represents  him,  who,  virga  au- 
rea  decoratus,  inter  numerosa  obsequia  primus  ante  pedes  regis  ince- 
deret.  (Variar.  vii.  5.)  But  this  great  officer,  unknown,  *vssn yvnts, 
exercising  no  function,  w\>  S:  o-j£p>>-,  was  cast  down  by  the  modem 
Greeks  to  the  fifteenth  rank.  (Codin.  c-  5.  p.  Co.) 

t  Nicetas  (in  Manuel.  1.  vii.  c.  i.)  defines  him  'i  A»ti**»  e»»« 
K*^«i*.«t,cv,  i*'Ex.x.avtc  iv  Ao>e;n/v.  Yet  the  epithet  of 
ms».*,-  was  added  by  the  elder  Andronicus.  (Ducange,  torn.  i.  p.  322 
8-23.) 

u  From  Leo  t.  (A.  D.  470.)  the  imperial  ink,  which  is  still  visibK 
on  some  original  acts,  was  a  mixture  of  Vermillion  and  cinnabar,  oi 
purple.  The  emperor's  guardians,  who  shared  in  his  prerugal  ve 
always  marked  in  green  ink  the  induction,  and  the  month.  See  ih' 
Dictionuaire  Diplomatique,  (lorn.  i.  p.  511—513.)  a  valuable  abridg 
menu 

x  The  sultan  sent  a  S."i»out  to  Alexius:  (Anna  Comnena,  1.  vi.  p 
170.  Ducau^ead  loc.)and  Pachymer  often  speaks  of  the  yiy*i  t^'mu. 
(1.  vii.  c.  1.  I.  xii.  c.  30. 1.  xiii.  c.  22.)  The  Chiaoush  basha  is  now  a 
the  head  of  700  officers.  (Kycaul's  Ottoman  Empire,  p.  349.  octav 

edition.) 

y  Togerman  is  the  Arabic  name  of  au  interpreter;  (D'Herbelot,  I 

854,  855.)  -f-TOf  t«i.    ifwtv.,  oi;  xo«,-,,5  0VCJ..-.CW.  (0>J1M««' 

say6  Codinus,  (c.  v.  No.  "0.  p.  67.)  See  Villehardouin,  (No.  96.)  Bu 
be'quius,  (Epist.  iv.  p.  33S.)and  Ducange  (Observations  sur  \  illeha 
!  douin,  and  Gloss.  Graec.  el  Latin.) 


THE  DECLINE  AND  FALL 


Chap.  XIV. 


OF  THK  HUMAN  EMPIRE 


judge  of  the  camp  ;  the protospathaire  commanded  the 
guards ;  the  constable,7-  the  great  seteriarch,  and  the 
ucolyth,  were  the  separate  chiefs  of  the  Franks,  the 
barbarians,  and  the  Varangi,  or  English,  the  mercenary 
strangers,  who,  in  the  decay  of  the  national  spirit, 
formed  the  nerve  of  the  Byzantine  armies.  4.  The 
naval  powers  were  under  the  command  of  the  great 
duke;  in  his  absence  they  obeyed  the  great  drungaire 
of  the  fleet ;  and  in  his  place,  the  emir,  or  admiral,  a 
name  of  Saracen  extraction,"  but  which  has  been  na- 
turalized in  all  the  modern  languages  of  Europe.  Of 
these  officers,  and  of  many  more  whom  it  would  be 
useless  to  enumerate,  the  civil  and  military  hierarchy 
was  framed.  Their  honours  and  emoluments,  their 
dress  and  titles,  their  mutual  salutations  and  respective 
pre-eminence,  were  balanced  with  more  exquisite  labour 
than  would  have  fixed  the  constitution  of  a  free  people ; 
and  the  code  was  almost  perfect  when  this  baseless 
fabric,  the  monument  of  pride  and  servitude,  was  for 
ever  buried  in  the  ruins  of  the  empire.b 
Adoration  of  the  The  most  lofty  titles,  and  the  most 
emperor.  humble  postures,  which  devotion  has 
applied  to  the  Supreme  Being-,  have  been  prostituted 
by  flattery  and  fear  to  creatures  of  the  same  nature  with 
ourselves.  The  mode  of  adoration,0  of  falling  prostrate 
on  the  ground,  and  kissing  the  feet  of  the  emperor,  was 
borrowed  by  Diocletian  from  Persian  servitude;  but  it 
was  continued  and  aggravated  till  the  last  age  of  the 
Greek  monarchy.  Excepting;  only  on  Sundays,  when 
it  was  waved,  from  a  motive  of  religious  pride,  this 
humiliating  reverence  was  exacted  from  all  who  entered 
the  royal  presence,  from  the  princes  invested  with  the 
diadem  and  purple,  and  from  the  ambassadors  who 
represented  their  independent  sovereigns,  the  caliphs 
of  Asia,  Egypt,  or  Spain,  the  kings  of  France  and  Italy, 
and  the  Latin  emperors  of  ancient  Rome.  In  his  trans- 
actions of  business,  Liutprand,  bishop  of  Cremona,d 
asserted  the  free  spirit  of  a  Frank  and  the  dignity  of 
Reception  of  his  master  Otho.  Yet  his  sincerity  can- 
ambassadors.  not  disguise  the  abasement  of  his  first 
audience.  When  he  approached  the  throne,  the  birds 
of  the  golden  tree  began  to  warble  their  notes,  which 
were  accompanied  bv  the  roarings  of  the  two  lions  of 
gold.  With  his  two  companions  Liutprand  was  com- 
pelled to  bow  and  fall  prostrate;  and  thrice  he  touched 
the  ground  with  his  forehead.  He  arose,  but  in  the 
short  interval,  the  throne  had  been  hoisted  by  an  engine 
from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling,  the  imperial  figure  appeared 
in  new  and  more  gorgeous  apparel,  and  the  interview 
was  concluded  in  haughty  and  majestic  silence.  In 
this  honest  and  curious  narrative  the  bishop  of  Cre- 
mona represents  the  ceremonies  of  the  Byzantine  court, 
which  are  still  practised  in  the  sublime  Porte,  and 
which  were  preserved  in  the  last  age  by  the  dukes  of 
Muscovy  or  Russia.  After  a  long  journey  by  the  sea 
and  land,  from  Venice  to  Constantinople,  the  ambas- 
sador halted  at  the  golden  gate,  till  he  was  conducted 
by  the  formal  officers  to  the  hospitable  palace  prepared 
for  his  reception  ;  hut  this  palace  was  a  prison,  and  his 
jealous  keepers  prohibited  all  social  intercourse  either 
with  strangers  or  natives.  At  his  first  audience,  he 
offered  the  gifts  of  his  master,  slaves,  and  golden  vases, 
and  costly  armour.    The  ostentatious  payment  of  the 

i  K^3s-»u>.oc,  or  «;«ro;«u).»(,  a  corruption  from  the  Latin  Comes 
stabuli,  or  the  French  Connetable.  In  a  military  sense,  it  was  used 
by  the  Greeks  in  the  eleventh  century,  at  least  as  early  as  in  France. 

a  It  was  directly  borrowed  from  the  Normans.  In  the  twelfth 
century,  Giannone  reckons  the  admiral  of  Sicily  among  the  great 
officers 

b  This  sketch  of  honours  and  offices  is  drawn  from  Georse  Codinus 
Curopalata,  who  survived  the  taking  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks  : 
his  elaborate,  though  trifling  work  (de  Officiis  Ecclesiae  et  Aula?  C. 
P.)  has  been  illustrated  by  the  notes  of  Goar,  and  three  bojks  of 
Grelser,  a  learned  Jesuit. 

c  The  respectful  salutation  of  carrying  the  hand  to  the  mouth,  ad 
os,  is  the  root  of  the  Latin  word,  adoro  adorare.  See  our  learned  Sel- 
den,(vol.  iii.  p  143— 143.  942.)  in  his  Titles  of  Honour.  It  seems,  from 
the  first  book  of  Herodotus,  to  be  of  Persian  origin. 

J  The  two  embassies  of  Liutprand  to  Constantinople,  all  that  he 
saw  or  suffered  in  the  Greek  capital,  are  pleasantly  described  by  him- 
self. (Hist.  1.  vi.  c.  1 — 4.  p. 469— 471.  Legatio  ad  Nicephorum  Ph'ocam, 
p.  479-43:>.) 
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officers  and  troops  displayed  before  his  eyes  the  riches 
of  the  empire  :  he  was  entertained  at  a  royal  banquet,* 
in  which  the  ambassadors  of  the  nations  were  mar- 
shalled by  the  esteem  or  contempt  of  the  Greeks  :  from 
his  own  table,  the  emperor,  as  the  most  signal  favour, 
Simt  the  plates  which  he  had  tasted  ;  and  his  favourites 
were  dismissed  with  a  rube  of  honour.'  In  the  morn- 
ing and  evening  of  eaeh  day,  his  civil  and  military 
servants  attended  their  duty  in  the  palace  ;  their  labour 
was  repaid  by  the  sight,  perhaps  by  the  smile,  of  their 
lord  ;  his  commands  were  signified  by  a  nod  or  a  sign  : 
but  all  earthly  greatness  stood  silent  and  submissive  in 
his  presence.  In  his  regular  or  extrnor-  Processions  and 
dinary  processions  through  the  capital,  acclamations, 
he  unveiled  his  person  to  the  public  view  :  the  rites  of 
policy  were  connected  with  those  of  religion,  and  his 
visits  to  the  principal  churches  were  regulated  by  the 
festivals  of  the  Greek  calendar.  On  the  eve  of  these 
processions,  the  gracious  or  devout  intention  of  the 
monarch  was  proclaimed  by  the  heralds.  The  streets 
were  cleared  and  purified;  the  pavement  was  strewed 
with  flowers  ;  the  most  precious  furniture,  the  gold  and 
silver  plate,  and  silken  hangings,  were  displayed  from 
the  windows  and  balconies,  and  a  severe  discipline 
restrained  and  silenced  the  tumult  of  the  populace. 
The  march  was  opened  by  the  military  officers  at  the 
head  of  their  troops  :  they  were  followed  in  long  order  by 
the  magistrates  of  the  civil  government :  the  person  of 
the  emperor  was  guarded  by  his  eunuchs  and  domestics, 
and  at  the  church  door  he  was  solemnly  received  by  the 
patriarch  and  his  clergy.  The  task  of  applause  was 
not  abandoned  to  the  rude  and  spontaneous  voices  of 
the  crowd.  The  most  convenient  stations  were  occu- 
pied by  the  bands  of  the.  blue  and  green  factions  of  the 
circus  ;  and  their  furious  conflicts,  which  had  shaken 
the  capital,  were  insensibly  sunk  to  an  emulation  of 
servitude.  From  either  side  they  echoed  in  responsive 
melody  the  praises  of  the  emperor;  their  poets  and 
musicians  directed  the  choir,  and  long  life  s  and  victory 
were  the  burden  of  every  song.  The  same  acclama- 
tions were  performed  at  the  audience,  the  banquet,  and 
the  church  ;  and  as  an  evidence  of  boundless  sway, 
they  were  repeated  in  the  Latin,h  Gothic,  Persian, 
French,  and  even  English  language,'  by  the  mercena- 
ries who  sustained  the  real  or  fictitious  character  of 
those  nations.  By  the  pen  of  Constantine  Porphyro- 
genitus,  this  science  of  form  and  flattery  has  been  re- 
duced into  a  pompous  and  trifling  volume,k  which  the 
vanity  of  succeeding  times  might  enrich  with  an  ample 
supplement.  Yet  the  calmer  reflection  of  a  prince 
would  surely  suggest,  that  the  same  acclamations  were 
applied  to  every  character  and  every  reign  :  and  if  he 
had  risen  from  a  private  rank,  he  might  remember,  that 
his  own  voice  had  been  the  loudest  and  most  eager 
in  applause,  at  the  very  moment  he  envied  the  fortune, 
or  conspired  against  the  life  of  his  predecessor.1 

e  Among  the  amusements  of  the  feast,  a  boy  balanced,  on  his  fore- 
head, a  pike  or  pole,  twenty-four  feel  long,  with  a  cross  bar  of  two 
cubits  a  little  below  the  top.  Two  boys,  naked,  though  cinctured 
icompestrati) together,  and  singly,  climbed, stood,  played, descended, 
Ice.  ita  me  stupidum  reddidit :  utrum  mirabilius  nescio,  (p.  470.)  At 
another  repasi  an  homily  of  Chrysostom  on  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
was  read  elata  voce  Don  Latine,  p.  4S3.) 

f  Gala  is  not  improbably  derived  from  Cala,  or  Caloat,  in  Arabic  a 
robe  of  honour.  (Reiske,  Not.  in  Ceremon.  p.  84  ) 

g  noXuze<»"C"«  is  explained  by  ju?>if"<<"'.  (Codin.  c.  7.Ducange, 
Gloss.  Graec.  torn.  i.  p.  1199.) 

Acftitt  H^ir;f»Tot!«  ni>  juouM-cj  «»»of.  (Ceremon.  c.  75.  p.  215.)  The 
want  of  the  Latin  v,  obliged  the  Greeks  to  employ  their  b  ;  nor  do 
they  regard  quantity.  Till  he  recollected  the  true  language,  these 
strange  sentences  might  puzzle  a  professor. 

i  ftx^xyyoi  xxTje  T  v,v  jrcereixv  y  Kj'Ttxv  xxi  outoi,  viyvjv  lyxX'vlfl 

>rii»Zf>»'(w'.  (Codin.  p.  90.)  I  wish  he  had  preserved  the  words, 
however  corrupt,  of  their  English  acclamation. 

k  Fur  all  these  ceremonies,  see  the  professed  work  of  Constantine 
Porphyrogenitus,  with  the  notes,  or  rather  dissertations,  of  his  German 
editors,  Leich  and  Reiske.    For  the  rank  of  the  standing  courtiers, 

f.  SO.  not.  23.  62  ;  for  the  adoration,  except  on  Sundays,  p.  95.  240.  not. 
31  ;  the  processions,  p.  2,  &.C.  not.  p.  3.  ice.  the  acclamations,  passim, 
not.  25,  &.C.  the  factions  and  hippodrome,  p.  177 — 214.  not.  9.  93,  &c. 
the  Gothic  games,  p.  221.  not.  Ill ;  vintage,  p.  217.  not.  109 ;  much 
more  information  is  scattered  over  the  work. 

1  Etprivato  Othoni  et  nuper  eadem  dicenti  nota  adulalio.  (Tacit. 
Hist.  1.  85.) 
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Marriage  of  the  The  princes  of  the  north,  of  the  nations, 
Ca?sars  with  for-  says  Constantine,  without  faith  or  fame, 
eign  nations.  were  ambitious  of  mingling  their  blood 
■with  the  blood  of  the  Cassars,  by  their  marriage  with  a 
royal  virgin,  or  by  the  nuptials  of  their  daughters  with 
a  Roman  prince.™  The  aged  monarch,  in  his  instruc- 
tions to  his  son,  reveals  the  secret  maxims  of  policy  and 
pride ;  and  suggests  the  most  decent  reasons  for  refus- 
ing these  insolent  and  unreasonable  demands.  Every 
animal,  says  the  discreet  emperor,  is  prompted  by 
nature  to  seek  a  mate  among  the  animals  of  his  own 
species  ;  and  the  human  species  is  divided  into  various 
tribes,  by  the  distinction  of  language,  religion,  and 
manners.  A  just  regard  to  the  purity  of  descent  pre- 
serves the  harmony  of  public  and  private  life  ;  but  the 
mixture  of  foreign  blood  is  the  fruitful  source  of  disor- 
der and  discord.  Such  had  ever  been  the  opinion  and 
practice  of  the  sage  Romans  :  their  jurisprudence  pro- 
scribed the  marriage  of  a  citizen  and  a  stranger :  in 
the  days  of  freedom  and  virtue,  a  senator  would  have 
scorned  to  match  his  daughter  with  a  king  :  the  glory 
of  Mark  Antony  was  sullied  by  an  Egyptian  wife;" 
and  the  emperor  Titus  was  compelled,  by  popular  cen- 
sure, to  dismiss  with  reluctance  the  reluctant  Berenice.0 
This  perpetual  interdict  was  ratified  by  the  fabulous 
sanction  of  the  great  Constantine.  The  ambassadors 
of  the  nations,  more  especially  of  the  unbelieving  na- 
tions, were  solemnly  admonished,  that  such  strange 
alliances  had  been  condemned  by  the  founder  of  the 
Imaginary  law  church  and  city.  The  irrevocable  law 
of  Constantine.  was  inscribed  on  the  altar  of  St.  Sophia  ; 
and  the  impious  prince  who  should  stain  the  majesty 
of  the  purple  was  excluded  from  the  civil  and  ecclesi- 
astical communion  of  the  Romans.  If  the  ambassadors 
were  instructed  by  any  false  brethren  in  the  Byzantine 
history,  they  might  produce  three  memorable  examples 
of  the  violation  of  this  imaginary  law  :  the  marriage 
of  Leo,  or  rather  of  his  father  Constantine  the  fourth, 
with  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  the  Chozars,  the  nup- 
tials of  the  grand-daughter  of  Romanus  with  a  Bulga- 
rian prince,  and  the  union  of  Bertha  of  France  or  Italy 
with  young  Romanus,  the  son  of  Constantine  Porphyro- 
genitus  himself.  To  these  objections  three  answers 
were  prepared  which  solved  the  difficulty  and  establish- 
ed the  law.  I.  The  deed  and  the  .guilt  of  Constantine 
The  first  excep.  Copmnymus  were  acknowledged.  The 
tion.  Isaurian  heretic,  who  sullied  the  baptis- 
A.  D.  733.  ma|  fonti  an(i  declared  war  against  the 
holy  images,  had  indeed  embraced  a  barbarian  wife. 
By  this  impious  alliance  he  accomplished  the  measure 
of  his  crimes,  and  was  devoted  to  the  just  censure  of  the 
The  second,  church  and  of  posterity.  II.  Romanus 
A.  D. 941.  could  not  be  alleged  as  a  legitimate  em- 
peror; he  was  a  plebeian  usurper,  ignorant  of  the  laws, 
and  regardless  of  the  honour,  of  the  monarchy.  His  son 
Christopher,  the  father  of  the  bride,  was  the  third  in 
rank  in  the  college  of  princes,  at  once  the  subject  and 
the  accomplice  of  a  rebellious  parent.  The  Bulgarians 
were  sincere  and  devout  christians;  and  the  safety  of 
the  empire,  with  the  redemption  of  many  thousand  cap- 
tives depended  on  this  preposterous  alliance.  Yet  no 
consideration  could  dispense  from  the  law  of  Constan- 
tine :  the  clergy,  the  senate,  and  the  people,  disapproved 
the  conduct  of  Romanus  ;  and  he  was  reproached,  both 
in  his  life  and  death,  as  the  author  of  the  public  disgrace. 
The  third,  HI.  For  the  marriage  of  his  own  son 
A.  D.943.     with  the  daughter  of  Hugo  king  of  Italy, 

m  The  thirteenth  chapter,  de  Administrations  Imperii,  may  be  ex- 
plained and  rectified  by  the  FamiliaB  Byzantinas  of  ])ucange. 

n  Sequiturque  nefas  JEgyptia  conjunx.  (Virzil,  .ffineid  viii.  68S.) 
Yet  this  Egyptian  wife  was  the  daughter  of  a  long  line  of  kings. 
Quid  te  mutavit,  (says  Antony  in  a  private  letter  to  Augustus,)  an 
quod  reginarn  xaeot  Uxor  mea  est.  (Suelon.  in  August,  c.69.)  Yet 
Ifmuch  question,  (for  I  cannot  stay  to  inquire.)  whether  the  triumvir 
ever  dared  to  celebrate  his  marriage  either  with  Roman  or  Eevtnian 
rites. 

o  Berenicem  invitus  invitam  dimisit.  (Suetonius  in  Tito,  c.  7.) 
Have  i  observed  elsewhere,  that  this  Jewish  beauty  was  at  this  lime 
above  fifty  years  of  age  i  The  judicious  Racine  has  most  discreetly 
•uppressed  both  her  age  and  her  country. 


a  more  honourable  defence  is  contrived  by  the  wise 
Porphyr-ogenitus.  Constantine,  the  great  and  holy, 
esteemed  the  fidelity  and  valour  of  the  Franks;'1  and 
his  prophetic  spirit  beheld  the  vision  of  their  future 
greatness.  They  nlone  were  excepted  from  the  gene- 
ral prohibition:  Hugo  king  of  France,  was  the  lineal 
descendant  of  Charlemagne  ;  •»  and  his  daughter  Bertha 
inherited  the  prerogatives  of  her  family  and  nation. 
The  voice  of  truth  and  malice  insensibly  betrayed  the 
fraud  or  error  of  the  imperial  court.  The  patrimonial 
estate  of  Hugo  was  reduced  from  the  monarchy  of 
France  to  the  simple  county  of  Aries;  though  it  wa9 
not  denied,  that,  in  the  confusion  of  the  times,  he  had 
usurped  the  sovereignty  of  Provence,  and  invaded  the 
kingdom  of  Italy.  His  father  was  a  private  noble; 
and  if  Bertha  derived  her  female  descent  from  the 
Carlovingian  line,  every  step  was  polluted  with  illegi- 
timacy or  vice.  The  grandmother  of  Hugo  was  the 
famous  Valdrada,  the  concubine,  rather  than  the  wife, 
of  the  second  Lothair;  whose  adultery,  divorce,  and 
second  nuptials,  had  provoked  against  him  the  thun- 
ders of  the  Vatican.  His  mother,  as  she  was  styled, 
the  great  Bertha,  was  successively  the  wife  of  the 
count  of  Aries  and  of  the  marquis  of  Tuscany  :  France 
and  Italy  were  scandalized  by  her  gallantries  ;  and,  till 
the  age  of  threescore,  her  lovers,  of  every  degree,  were 
the  zealous  servants  of  her  ambition.  The  example  of 
maternal  incontinence  was  copied  by  the  king  of  Italy  ; 
and  the  three  favourite  concubines  of  Hugo  were  de- 
corated with  the  classic  names  of  Venus,  Juno,  and 
Semele.r  The  daughter  of  Venus  was  granted  to  the 
solicitations  of  the  Byzantine  court :  her  name  of  Ber- 
tha was  changed  to  that  of  Eudoxia;  and  she  was 
wedded,  or  rather  betrothed,  toyoung  Romanus,  the  fu- 
ture heirof  the  empire  of  the  east.  The  consummation 
of  this  foreign  alliance  was  suspended  by  the  tender 
age  of  the  two  parlies;  and  at  the  end  of  five  years, 
the  union  was  dissolved  by  the  death  of  the  virgin 
spouse.  The  second  wife  of  the  emperor  Romanus 
was  a  maiden  cf  plebeian,  but  of  Roman,  birth:  and 
their  two  daughters,  Theophano  and  Anne,  were  given 
in  marriage  to  the  princes  of  the  earth.  The  eldest  was 
bestowed,  as  the  pledge  of  peace,  on  the  0lho  of- Ger. 
eldest  son  of  the  great  Otho,  who  had  many, 
solicited  this  alliance  with  arms  and  A.  D.  972. 
embassies.  It  might  legally  be  questioned  how  far  a 
Saxon  was  entitled  to  the  privilege  of  the  French  na- 
tion: but  every  scruple  was  silenced  by  the  fame  and 
piety  of  a  hero  who  had  restored  the  e.npire  of  the  west. 
After  the  death  of  her  father-in-law  and  husband,  The- 
ophano governed  Rome,  Italy,  and  Germany,  during 
the  minority  of  her  son,  the  third  Otho;  and  the  La- 
tins have  praised  the  virtues  of  an  empress,  who  sacri- 
ficed to  a  superior  duty  the  remembranceof  her  country.* 
In  the  nuptials  of  her  sister  Anne,  every  prejudice  was 
lost,  and  every  consideration  of  dignity  was  superce- 
ded, by  the  stronger  argument  of  necessity  and  fear. 
A  pagan  of  the  north,  Wolodoinir,  great  Wolodomir  of 
prince  of  Russia,  aspired  to  a  daughter  Russia, 

1         r  #  O  j    rv  qoo 

of  the  Roman  purple  ;  and  his  claim  was 
enforced  by  the  threats  of  war,  the  promise  of  conver- 
sion, and  the  offer  of  a  powerful  succour  against  a 

P  Constantine  was  made  to  praise  the  uytvux  and  wtgipminta  of 
the  Franks,  with  whom  he  claimed  a  private  an.d  public  alliance. 
The  French  writers  (Isaac  Casaubon  ill  Dedicat.  Polybii)  are  highly 
delighted  with  thpse  compliments. 

q  Constantine  Porphyrogenilus  (de  Adininistrat.  Imp.  c.  26.)  ex- 
hibits  a  pedigree  and  life  of  the  illustrious  king  Hugo.  (riti&Xurrn 
gny  5;  Ouyov»$.)  A  more  correct  idea  may  be  formed  from  the  Criti- 
cism of  l'agi,  the  Annals  of  Muralori,  and  the  Abridgment  of  Si.  Marc, 
A.  I).  925—940. 

r  After  the  mention  of  the  three  goddesses,  Liutprand  very  natu- 
rally adds,  el  quoniam  non  rex  solos  iis  abulebatur,  earuin  nali  ex  in- 
cerLis  patribus  originem  ducunt :  (Hist.  1.  iv.  c.  G.)  for  the  marriage  of 
the  younger  Bertha,  see  Hist.  1.  v.  c.  5.  for  the  incontinence  of  the  el- 
der, dulcis  exercitio  Hymenaei,  1.  ii.  c.  15.  for  the  virtues  and  vices  of 
Hugo,  1.  lii.  c.  5.  Yet  it  must  not  be  forgot,  that  ihe  bishop  of  Cremo- 
na was  a  lover  of  scandal. 

>  Licet  ilia  Imperatrix  Graeca  sibi  el  aliis  fuisset  satis  utilis,  el  op- 
tima, &c.  is  the  preamble  of  an  inimical  writer,  apud  Pagi,  torn.  iv. 
A.  D.  989.  Nq,  3.  Her  marriage  and  principal  actions  may  be  found 
in  Muralori.  Pagi,  and  Si.  Marc,  under  the  proper  years. 
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domestic  rebel.  A  victim  of  her  religion  and  country, 
the  Grecian  princess  was  torn  from  the  palace  of  her 
fathers,  and  condemned  to  a  savage  reign  and  a  hopeless 
exile  on  the  banks  of  the  Borysthenes,  or  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  polar  circle.'  Yet  the  marriage  of 
Anne  was  fortunate  and  fruitful :  the  daughter  of  her 
grandson  Jeroslaus  was  recommended  by  her  imperial 
descent;  and  the  king  of  France,  Henry  I.  sought  a  wife 
on  the  last  borders  of  Europe  and  Christendom." 

In  the  Byzantine  palace,  the  emperor 
espo  ic  power.   wag  ^g  ^rgt  g]ave  Qf  t|)e  CPremonies 

which  he  imposed,  of  the  rigid  forms  which  regulated 
each  word  and  gesture,  besieged  him  in  the  palace,  and 
violated  the  leisure  of  his  rural  solitude.  But  the  lives 
and  fortunes  of  millions  hung  on  his  arbitrary  will : 
and  the  firmest  minds,  superior  to  the  allurements  nf 
pomp  and  luxury,  may  be  seduced  by  the  more  active 
pleasure  of  commanding  their  equals.  The  legislative 
and  executive  powers  were  centred  in  the  person  of 
the  monarch,  and  the  last  remains  of  the  authority  of 
the  senate  were  finally  eradicated  by  Leo  the  philoso- 
pher.* A  lethargy  of  servitude  had  benumbed  the 
minds  of  the  Greeks  :  in  the  wildest  tumults  of  rebel- 
lion they  never  aspired  to  the  idea  of  a  free  constitu- 
tion ;  and  the  private  character  of  the  prince  was  the 
only  source  and  measure  of  their  public  happiness. 
Superstition  rivetted  their  chains;  in  the  church  of  St. 
Sophia  he  was  solemnly  crowned  by  the  patriarch  ; 
at  the  foot  of  the  altar,  they  pledged  their  passive  and 
unconditional  obedience  to  his  government  and  family. 
On  his  side  he  engaged  to  abstain  as  much  as  possible 

_  from  the  capital  punishments  of  death  and 

Coronation  oath.  .      r ,.   '   A.  ~  ,  , 

mutilation;  his  orthodox  creed  was  sub- 
scribed with  his  own  hand,  and  he  promised  to  obey 
the  decrees  of  the  seven  synods,  and  the  canons  of  the 
holy  church. y  But  the  assurance  of  mercy  was  loose 
and  indefinite :  he  swore,  not  to  his  people,  but  to  an 
invisible  judge,  and  except  in  the  inexpiable  guilt  of 
heresy,  the  ministers  of  heaven  were  always  prepared 
to  preach  the  indefeasible  right,  and  to  absolve  the 
venial  transgressions,  of  their  sovereign.  The  Greek 
ecclesiastics  were  themselves  the  subjects  of  the  civil 
magistrate  :  at  the  nod  of  a  tyrant  the  bishops  were 
created,  or  transferred,  or  deposed,  or  punished  with 
an  ignominious  death  :  whatever  might  be  their  wealth 
or  influence,  they  could  never  succeed  like  the  Latin 
clergy  in  the  establishment  of  an  independent  republic  ; 
and  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople  condemned,  what 
he  secretly  envied,  the  temporal  greatness  of  his  Ro- 
man brother.  Yet  the  exercise  of  boundless  despotism 
is  happily  checked  by  the  laws  of  nature  and  necessity. 
In  proportion  to  his  wisdom  and  virtue,  the  master  of 
an  empire  is  confined  to  the  path  of  his  sacred  and 
laborious  duty.  In  proportion  to  his  vice  and  folly, 
he  drops  the  sceptre  too  weighty  for  his  hands  ;  and 
the  motions  of  the  royal  image  are  ruled  by  the  imper- 
ceptible thread  of  some  minister  or  favourite,  who 
undertakes  for  his  private  interest  to  exercise  the  task 
of  the  public  oppression.  In  some  fatal  moment,  the 
most  absolute  monarch  may  dread  the  reason  or  the 
caprice  of  a  nation  of  slaves;  and  experience  has  proved, 


t  Cedrenus,  torn.  ii.  p.  609.  Zonaras,  toni.  ii.  p.  221  Elmacin,  Hist. 
Saracenica,  1.  iii.  c.  6.  Nestor  apud  Levesque,  torn.  ii.  p.  112.  Pagi, 
Critica,  A.  D.  987.  No.  6.  a  singular  concourse !  Wolodomir  and  Anne 
are  ranked  among  the  saints  of  the  Russian  church.  Yet  we  know  his 
vices,  and  are  ignorant  of  her  virtues. 

u  Henricus  primus  duxit  uxorem  Scythicam,  Russam,  filiam  regis 
Jeroslai.  An  embassy  of  bishops  was  sent  into  Russia,  and  the  father 
gratanter  tiliam  commultis  donis  misit.  This  event  happened  in 
the  year  1051.  See  the  passages  of  the  orisrinal  chronicles  in  Bou- 
quet's Historians  of  France,  (torn.  xi.  p.  29.  159.  161.  319.  384.  481.) 
Voltaire  might  wonder  at  this  alliance;  but  he  should  not  have 
owned  his  ignorance  of  the  country,  religion,  ice.  of  Jeroslaus- a 
name  so  conspicuous  in  the  Russian  annals. 

i  A  constitution  of  Leo  the  philosopher  (lxxviii.)  ne  senatus  con- 
Eulla  amplius  nam,  speaks  the  language  of  naked  despotism,  =  ;  d  to 

y  Codinus(de  Oflkiis,  c.  xvii.  p.  120,121.)  gives  an  idea  of  this 
oath  so  strong  to  the  church  x*i  yurn;  Savkif  <■.»•  vfoj  i m 

i*(  ixxmo-ix;,  so  weak  to  the  people  **»  ai-t^so-sai  $avuv  kxi 


that  whatever  is  gained  in  the  extent,  is  lost  in  the 
safety  and  solidity,  of  regal  power. 

Whatever  titles  a  despot  may  assume,  „,.,..  , 
,  ,  .       .  1  ■>    .    .       '  Military  force  o! 

whatever  claims  he  may  assert,  it  is  on  the  Greeks,  the 
the  sword  that  he  must  ultimately  depend  Saracens,  and  the 
to  guard  him  against  his  foreign  and  do-  ran  s' 
mestic  enemies.  From  the  age  of  Charlemagne  to  that 
of  the  crusades,  the  world  (for  I  overlook  the  remote 
monarchy  of  China)  was  occupied  and  disputed  by  the 
three  great  empires  or  nations  of  the  Greeks,  the  Sar- 
acens, and  the  Franks.  Their  military  strength  may 
be  ascertained  by  a  comparison  of  their  courage,  their 
arts  and  riches,  and  their  obedience  to  a  supreme  head, 
who  might  call  into  action  all  the  energies  of  the  state. 
The  Greeks,  far  inferior  to  their  rivals  in  the  first,  were 
superior  to  the  Franks,  and  at  least  equal  to  the 
Saracens,  in  the  second  and  third  of  these  warlike  qual- 
ifications. 

The  wealth  of  the  Greeks  enabled  Navy  of  the 
them  to  purchase  the  service  of  the  poorer  Greeks, 
nations,  and  to  maintain  a  naval  power  for  the  protec- 
tion of  their  coasts  and  the  annoyance  of  their  enemies.8 
A  commerce  of  mutual  benefit  exchanged  the  gold  of 
Constantinople  for  the  blood  of  the  Sclavonians  and 
Turks,  the  Bulgarians  and  Russians  :  their  valour  con- 
tributed to  the  victories  of  Nicephorus  and  Zimisces  ; 
and  if  a  hostile  people  pressed  too  closely  on  the  fron- 
tier, they  were  recalled  to  the  defence  of  their  country, 
and  thp  desire  of  peace,  by  the  well-managed  attack 
of  a  more  distant  tribe."  The  command  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, from  the  mouth  of  the  Tanais  to  the  columns 
of  Hercules,  was  always  claimed,  and  often  possessed, 
by  the  successors  of  Constantine.  Their  capital  was 
filled  with  naval  stores  and  dexterous  artificers  ;  the  sit- 
uation of  Greece  and  Asia,  the  long  coasts,  deep  gulfs, 
and  numerous  islands,  accustomed  their  subjects  to  the 
exercise  of  navigation  ;  and  the  trade  of  Venice  and 
Amalfi  supplied  a  nursery  of  seamen  to  the  imperial 
fleet.b  Since  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  and  Punic 
wars,  the  sphere  of  action  had  not  been  enlarged  ;  and 
the  science-»of  naval  architecture  appears  to  have  de- 
clined. The  art  of  constructing  those  stupendous 
machines  which  displayed  three,  or  six,  or  ten,  ranges 
of  oars,  rising  above  or  falling  behind,  each  other,  was 
unknown  to  the  ship-builders  of  Constantinople,  as 
well  as  to  the  mechanicians  of  modern  days.c  The 
Dranwnes,6  or  light  galleys  of  the  Byzantine  empire, 
were  content  with  two  tiers  of  oars;  each  tier  was 
composed  of  five  and  twenty  benches;  and  two  row- 
ers were  seated  on  each  bench,  who  plied  the  oars  on 
either  side  of  the  vessel.  To  these  we  must  add  the 
captain  or  centurion,  who,  in  time  of  action,  stood 
erect  with  his  armour-bearer  on  the  poop,  two  steers- 
men at  the  helm,  and  two  officers  at  the  prow,  the  one 
to  manage  the  anchor,  the  other  to  point  and  play 
against  the  enemy  the  tube  of  liquid  fire.  The  whole 
crew,  as  in  the  infancy  of  the  art,  performed  the  double 


t  If  we  listen  to  the  threats  of  Nicephorus  to  the  ambassador  of 
Otho,  Nec  est  in  mari  domino  tuo  classium  Humerus.  Navigantium 
fortitudo  mini  soli  inest,  qui  cum  classibus  aggrediar,  hello  maritimas 
ejus  civitates  demoliar;  et  qua?  fluminibus  sunt  vicina  redigam  in 
favillam.  (Liutprand  in  Legal,  ad  Nicephorum  Phocam,  in  M'uraluri 
Scriptores  Rerun!  Italicarum,  torn.  ii.  pars  i.  p.  481.)  He  observes  in 
another  place,  qui  ceteris  pra?stant  Venetici  sunt  et  Amalphitani. 

a  Nec  ipsa  capiet  eum  (the  emperor  Otho)  in  qua  ortus  est  pauper 
et  pellicea  Saxonia:  pecunia  qua  pnllemus  omnes  nationes  super 
eum  invitabiinus :  et  quasi  Keramicum  confrinsremus.  (Liutprand  in 
Legat.  p.  487.)  The  two  books,  de  administrando  imperio,  perpetu- 
ally inculcate  the  same  policy. 

b  The  nineteenth  chapter  of  the  Tactics  of  Leo,  (Meurs.  Opera, 
torn.  vi.  p.  825— SIS.)  which  is  civ-en  more  correct  from  a  manuscript 
of  Gudius,  by  the  iaborious  Fabricius,  (Bibliol.  Grac.  torn.  vi.  p. 
372  -379.)  relates  to  the  Naumachia  or  naval  war. 

c  Even  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  rows  of  oars,  in  the  navy  of  Demetrius 
Poliorcetes.  These  wpre  for  real  use:  the  fnrty  rows  of  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus  were  applied  to  a  floating  palace,  whose  tonnage,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Arbuthiun,  (Tables  of  ancient  Coins,  ice.  p.  231 — 236.) 
is  compared  as  4  1-2  to  one,  with  an  English  100  gun  ship. 

d  The  Dromones  of  Leo,  ice.  are  so  clearly  described  with  two  tiers 
of  oars,  that  I  must  censure  the  version  of  Meursius  and  Fabricius, 
who  pervert  the  sense  by  a  blind  attachment  to  the  classic  appella- 
tion nf  Triremes.  The  Byzantine  historians  are  sometimes  guilty 
of  the  same  inaccuracy: 
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service  of  mariners  and  soldiers;  they  were  provided 
with  defensive  and  offensive  arms,  with  bows  and 
arrows,  which  they  used  from  the  upper  deck,  with 
long  pikes,  which  they  pushed  through  the  port-holes 
of  the  lower  tier.  Sometimes  indeed  the  ships  of  war 
were  of  a  larger  and  more  solid  construction  ;  and  the 
labours  of  combat  and  navigation  were  more  regularly 
divided  between  seventy  soldiers  and  two  hundred  and 
thirty'  mariners.  But  for  the  most  part  they  were  of 
the  light  and  manageable  size ;  and  as  the  cape  of 
Malea  in  Peloponnesus  was  still  clothed  with  its  an- 
cient terrors,  an  imperial  fleet  was  transported  five 
miles  over  land  across  the  isthmus  of  Corinth.e  The 
principles  of  maritime  tactics  had  not  undergone  any 
change  since  the  time  of  Thucydides  :  a  squadron  of 
galleys  still  advaneed  in  a  crescent,  charged  to  the 
front,  and  strove  to  impel  their  sharp  beaks  against  the 
feeble  sides  of  their  antagonists.  A  machine  for  cast- 
ing stones  and  darts  was  built  of  strong  timbers  in  the 
midst  of  the  deck ;  and  the  operation  of  boarding  was 
effected  by  a  crane  that  hoisted  baskets  of  armed  men. 
The  language  of  signals,  so  clear  and  copious  in  the 
naval  grammar  of  the  moderns,  was  imperfectly  ex- 
pressed by  the  various  positions  and  colours  of  a  com- 
manding flag,  fn  the  darkness  of  the  night  the  same 
orders  to  chase,  to  attack,  to  halt,  to  retreat,  to  break, 
to  form,  were  conveyed  by  the  lights  of  the  leading 
galley.  By  land,  the  fire-signals  were  repeated  from 
one  mountain  to  another;  a  chain  of  eight  stations 
commanded  a  space  of  five  hundred  miles;  and  Con- 
stantinople in  a  few  hours  was  apprized  of  the  hostile 
motions  of  the  Saracens  of  Tarsus.'  Some  estimate 
may  be  formed  of  the  power  of  the  Greek  emperors, 
by  the  curious  and  minute  detail  of  the  armament 
which  was  prepared  for  the  reduction  of  Crete.  A  fleet 
of  one  hundred  and  twelve  galleys,  and  seventy-five 
vessels  of  the  Pamphylian  style,  was  equipped  in  the 
capital,  the  islands  of  the  jEgean  sea,  and  the  sea-p^rts 
of  Asia.  Macedonia,  and  Greece.  It  carried  thirtv-four 
thousand  mariners,  seven  thousand  three  hundred  and 
forty  soldiers,  seven  hundred  Russians,  and  five  thou- 
sand and  eighty-seven  MaTdaites,  whose  fathers  had 
been  transplanted  from  the  mountains  of  Libanus. 
Their  pay,  most  probably  of  a  month,  was  computed 
at  thirty-four  centenaries  of  gold,  about  one  hundred 
and  thirty-six  thousand  pounds  sterling.  Our  fancy  is 
bewildered  by  the  endless  recapitulation  of  arms  and 
engines,  of  clothes  and  linen,  of  bread  for  the  men  and 
forage  for  the  horses,  and  of  stores  and  utensils  of  every 
description,  inadequate  to  the  conquest  of  a  petty  island, 
but  amply  sufficient  for  the  establishment  of  a  flourish- 
ing colony.^ 

Tactics  and  cha-  '^ne  invention  of  the  Greek  fire  did 
racier  of  the  not,  like  that  of  gunpowder,  produce  a 
Greeks.  totaj  rpVolution  in  the  art  of  war.  To 

these  liquid  combustibles  the  city  and  empire  of  Con- 
staniine  owed  their  deliverance;  and  they  were  em- 
ployed in  sieges  and  sea-fights  with  terrible  effect. 
But  they  were  either  less  improved,  or  less  susceptible 
of  improvements  :  the  engines  of  antiquity,  the  cata- 
pultoe,  baiistae,  and  battering-rams,  were  still  of  most 
frequent  and  powerful  use  in  the  attack  and  defence  of 


e  Constanlin.  Porphyrogen.  in  Yit.  Basil,  c.  lxi.  p.  185.  He  calmly 
praises  the  stratagem  as  a  «5»m»  **'  trie**;  but  the  sailing 

round  Peloponnesus  is  described  by  his  terrified  fancy  as  a  circum- 
navigation of  a  thousand  miles. 

I  The  coniinuator  of  Theophanes,  (1.  iv.  p.  122, 123.)  names  the 
successive  stations,  the  ensile  of  Lulum  near  Tarsus,  mount  Argaeus, 
Isamus,  jEgilus,  the  hill  of  Mamus,  Cyrisus,  Mocilus,  the  hilt  of 
Auxentius,~the  sun-dial  of  the  Pharus  of  the  great  palace.  HeafErms, 
that  the  news  were  transmitted  .>  s.,  in  an  indivisible  moment 
of  time.  Miserable  amplification,  which,  by  saying  too  much,  says 
nothing.  How  much  more  forcible  and  instructive  would  have  been 
the  definition  of  three,  or  six.  or  twelve  hours  7 

g  See  the  Ceremoniale  of  Constantine  Porphyrogenitus,  1.  ii.  c.  44. 
p.  176  -192.  A  critical  reader  will  discern  some  inconsistencies  in 
different  parts  of  this  account;  but  they  are  not  more  obscure  or 
more  stubborn  than  the  establishment  and  effectives,  the  present 
and  fit  for  duty,  the  rank  and  file  and  the  private,  of  a  modern  re- 
turn, which  renin  in  proper  hands  the  "knowledge  of  thes=  profitable 
wyjtcrios. 


fortifications  ;  nor  was  the  decision  of  battles  reduced 
to  the  quick  and  heavy  fire  of  a  line  of  infantry,  whom 
it  were  fruitless  to  protect  with  armour  against  a  simi- 
lar fire  of  their  enemies.  Steel  and  iron  were  still 
the  common  instruments  of  destruction  and  safety  ;  and 
the  helmets,  cuirasses,  and  shields,  of  the  tenth  cen- 
tury did  not,  either  in  form  or  substance,  essentially 
differ  from  those  which  had  covered  the  companions 
of  Alexander  or  Achilles.*  But  instead  of  accustoming 
the  modern  Greeks,  like  the  legionaries  of  old,  to  the 
constant  and  easy  use  of  this  salutary  weight,  their 
armour  was  laid  aside  in  light  chariots,  which  followed 
the  march,  till,  on  the  approach  of  an  enemy,  they 
resumed  with  haste  and  reluctance  the  unusual  en- 
cumbrance. Their  offensive  weapons  consisted  of 
swords,  battle-axes,  and  spears  ;  but  the  Macedonian 
pike  was  shortened  a  fourth  of  its  length,  and  reduced 
to  the  more  convenient  measure  of  twelve  cnbits  or 
feet.  The  sharpness  of  the  Scythian  and  Arabian 
arrows  had  been  severely  felt ;  and  the  emperors  lament 
the  decay  of  archery  as  a  cause  of  the  public  misfor- 
tunes; and  recommend,  as  an  advice,  and  a  command, 
that  the  military  youth,  till  the  age  of  forty,  should 
assiduously  practise  the  exercise  of  the  bow.'  The 
bands,  or  regiments,  were  usually  three  hundred  strong ; 
and,  as  a  medium  between  ti  e  extremes  of  four  and 
sixteen,  the  foot-soldiers  of  Leo  and  Constantine  were 
formed  eight  deep  ;  but  the  cavalry  charged  in  four 
ranks,  from  the  reasonable  consideration,  that  the 
weight  of  the  front  could  not  be  increased  by  any  pres- 
sure of  the  hindmost  horses.  If  the  ranks  of  the  infan- 
try or  cavalry  w  ere  sometimes  doubled,  this  cautiou9 
array  betrayed  a  secret  disttust  of  the  courage  of  the 
troops,  whose  numbers  might  swell  the  appearance  of 
the  line,  but  of  whom  only  a  chosen  band  would  dare 
to  encounter  the  spears  and  swords  of  the  barbarians. 
The  order  of  battle  must  have  varied  according  to  the 
ground,  the  object,  and  the  adversary ;  but  their  ordi- 
nary disposition,  in  two  lines  and  a  reserve,  presented 
a  succession  of  hopes  and  resources  most  agreeable  to 
the.  temper  as  well  as  the  judgment  of  the  Greeks.k  In 
case  of  a  repulse,  the  first  line  fell  back  into  the  inter- 
vals of  the  second  ;  and  the  resrrve.  breaking  into  two 
divisions,  wheeled  round  the  flanks  to  improve  the 
victory  or  cover  the  retreat.  Whatever  authority  could 
enact  was  accomplished,  at  least  in  theory,  by  the 
camps  and  marches,  the  exercises  and  evolutions,  the 
edicts  and  books,  of  the  Byzantine  monarch.1  What- 
ever art  could  produce  from  the  forge,  the  loom,  or  the 
laboratory,  was  abundantly  supplied  by  the  riches  of 
the  prince,  and  the  industry  of  his  numer- us  workmen. 
But  neither  authority  nor  art  could  frame  the  most  im- 
portant machine,  the  soldier  himself ;  and  if  the  cere- 
monies of  Constantine  always  suppose  the  safe  and 
triumphal  return  of.  the  emperor,™  his  tactics  seldom 
soar  above  the  means  of  escaping  a  defeat,  and  pro- 
crastinating the  war."  Notwithstanding  some  transient 
success,  the  Greeks  were  sunk  in  their  own  esteem  and 
that  of  their  neighbours.  A  cold  hand  and  a  loquacious 
tongue  was  the  vulgar  description  of  the  nation  :  the 

h  See  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  chapters  -if  i^Xaiv,  srifi  i*im 
*•'•■>.",  and  -'-*>  J.UBIKHC,  in  the  Tactics  of  Leo,  with  the  correspond- 
ing passages  in  those  of  Constantine. 

»  They  observe  y*p  tc£hxs  xxvti>.<,o$  xfttKrfurK;  .  ,  .  ,  iw  r»if 
•PiT.xvt.i  t*  -c> .)..  .»••■  j-J.i/i.ri  y,v.*<,*...  (Leo  Tactic,  p.  581. 

Constantin.  p.  121S.)  Yet  such  were  not  the  maxims  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  who  despised  the  loose  and  distant  practice  of  archery. 

k  Compare  the  passages  of  the  Tactics,  p.  669.  and  721.  and  the 
twelfth  with  the  eighteenth  chapter. 

1  In  the  preface  to  his  Tactics,  Leo  very  freely  deplores  the  loss  of 
discipline  and  the  calamities  of  the  times,  and  repeats,  without  scru. 
pie,  (Prem.  p.  537.)  the  reproaches  of  *m-x.i'*,  »j.»^>-i» 
Ji,>.i*  fcc.  nor  does  it  appear  that  the  same  censures  were  less  do 
served  in  the  next  generation  by  the  disciples  of  Constantine. 

m  See  in  the  Ceremonial  (1.  ii.  c.  19.  p.  353.)  the  form  of  the  wipe- 
ror's  trampling  on  the  necks  of  the  captive  Saracens,  while  the 
singers  chanted  "  thou  hast  made  my  enemies  my  footstool  !,f  and  the 
people  shouted  forty  times  the  kyrie  eleison. 

n  Leo  observes  (Tactic,  p.  668.)  thai  a  fair  open  battle  against  any 
nation  whatsoever  is  fjr.o-c*?.;,-  and  f?i**vSwtv  •  the  words  sre 
strong,  and  ihe  remark  is  true ;  yet  if  such  had  been  the  opinion  of 
the  old  Romans.  Leo  had  never  reigned  on  ih;  shore?  of  tneThrscian 
B^sphorus. 
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author  of  the  tactics  was  besieged  in  his  capital ;  and 
the  last  of  the  barbarians,  who  trembled  at  the  name 
of  the  Saracens,  or  Franks,  could  proudly  exhibit  the 
medals  of  gold  and  silver  which  they  had  extorted 
from  the  feeble  sovereign  of  Constantinople.  What 
spirit  their  government  and  character  denied,  might 
have  been  inspired  in  some  degree  by  the  influence  of 
religion;  but  the  religion  of  the  Greeks  could  only 
teach  them  to  suffer  and  to  yield.  The  emperor  Ni- 
cephorus,  who  restored  for  a  moment  the  discipline  and 
glory  of  the  Roman  name,  was  desirous  of  bestowing 
the  honours  of  martyrdom  on  the  christians  who  lost 
their  lives  in  a  holy  war  against  the  infidels.  But  ibis 
political  law  was  defeated  by  the  opposition  of  the 
patriarch,  the  bishops,  and  the  principal  senators  :  and 
they  strenuously  urged  the  canons  of  St.  Basil,  that  all 
who  were  polluted  hy  the  bloody  trade  of  a  soldier, 
should  be  separated,  during  three  years,  from  the  com- 
munion of  the  faithful.0 

Character  and  These  scruples  of  the  Greeks  have 
laciics  of  the  been  compared  with  the  tears  of  the  prim- 
Saracens,  itive  Moslems  when  they  were  held  back 
from  battle;  and  this  contrast  of  base  superstition  and 
high-spirited  enthusiasm,  unfolds  to  a  philosophic  eye 
the  history  of  the  rival  nations.  The  subjects  of  the 
last  caliphs p  had  undoubtedly  degenerated  from  ihe 
zeal  and  faith  of  the  companions  of  the  prophet.  Yet 
their  martial  creed  still  represented  the  Deity  as  the 
author  of  war  :  q  the  vital  though  latent  spark  of  fanat- 
icism still  glowed  in  the  heart  of  their  religion,  and 
among  the  Saracens  who  dwelt  on  the  christian  bor- 
ders, it  was  frequently  rekindled  to  a  lively  and  active 
flame.  Their  regular  force  was  formed  of  the  valiant 
slaves  who  had  been  educated  to  guard  the  person  and 
accompany  the  standard  of  their  lord  ;  but  the  mussul- 
man  people  of  Syria  and  Cilicia,  of  Africa  and  Spain, 
were  awakened  by  the  trumpet  which  proclaimed  a 
holy  war  against  the  infidels.  The  rich  were  ambitious 
of  death  or  victory  in  the  cause  of  God  ;  the  poor  were 
allured  by  the  hopes  of  plunder;  and  the  old,  the  in- 
firm, and  the  women,  assumed  their  share  of  merito- 
rious service  by  sending  their  substitutes,  with  arms 
and  horses,  into  the  field.  These  offensive  and  defen- 
sive arms  wert  similar  in  strength  and  temper  to  those 
of  the  Romans,  whom  they  far  excelled  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  horse  and  the  bow  :  the  massy  silver  of 
their  belts,  their  bridles,  and  their  swords,  displayed 
the  magnificence  of  a  prosperous  nation,  and  except 
some  black  archers  of  the  south,  the  Arabs  disdained 
the  naked  bravery  of  their  ancestors.  Instead  of  wag- 
gons, they  were  attended  by  a  long  train  of  camels, 
mules,  and  asses;  the  multitude  of  these  animals, 
whom  they  bedecked  with  flags  and  streamers,  ap- 
peared to  swell  the  pomp  and  magnitude  of  their  host ; 
and  the  horses  of  the  enemy  were  often  disordered  by 
the  uncouth  figure  and  odious  smell  of  the  camels  of 
the  east.  Invincible  by  their  patience  of  thirst  and 
heat,  their  spirits  were  frozen  by  a  winter's  cold,  and 
the  consciousness  of  their  propensity  to  sleep  exacted 
the  most  rigorous  precautions  against  the  surprises  of 
the  night.  Their  order  of  battle  was  a  long  square  of  two 
deep  and  solid  lines;  the  first  of  archers,  the  second  of 
cavalry.  In  their  engagements  by  sea  and  land,  they 
sustained  with  patient  firmness  the  fury  of  the  attack, 
and  seldom  advanced  to  the  charge  til!  they  could  discern 
and  oppress  the  lassitude  of  their  foes.  But  if  they 
were  repulsed  and  broken,  they  knew  not  how  to  rally 
or  renew  the  combat;  and  their  dismay  was  heigh- 

o  Zonaras  (toui.  ii.  1.  xvi.  p.  202,  203.)  and  Cedrenus,  (Conipend.  p. 
!  668.)  who  relate  the  design  of  Nicephorus,  most  unfortunately  apply 
,  the  epithet  of  ytwxt^  to  the  opposition  of  the  patriarch. 

p  The  eighteenth  chapter  of  the  tactics  of  the  different  nations,  is 
the  most  historical  and  useful  of  the  whole  collection  of  I.eo.  The 
I  manners  anil  arms  of  the  Saracens  (Tactic,  p.  809— 817.  and  a  frag- 
I  inent  from  the  Modicean  MS.  in  the  preface  of  the  sixth  volume  of 
:  Meursius)  the  Roman  emperor  was  too  frequently  called  upon  to 
study. 

q  Jtxi-Tcs  it  icai  tfyzu  Tfiv  @i9v  *iti?v  o.t:ti5£itx(,  aesi  yrii.i- 

I  /.ovt  ;.>.-.,  t«.    r,°"n.  Tactic  p.  509. 


tened  by  the  superstitious  prejudice,  that  God  had 
declared  himself  on  the  side  of  their  enemies.  The 
decline  and  fall  of  the  caliphs  countenanced  this  fear- 
ful opinion;  nor  were  there  wanting,  among  the  Ma- 
hometans and  christians,  some  obscure  prophecies 
which  prognosticated  their  alternate  defeats.  The 
unity  of  the  Arabian  empire  was  dissolved,  but  the 
independent  fragments  were  equal  to  populous  and 
powerful  kingdoms;  and  in  their  naval  and  military 
armaments,  an  emir  of  Aleppo  or  Tunis  might  command 
no  despicable  fund  of  skill  and  industry  and  treasure. 
In  their  transactions  of  peace  and  war  with  the  Sara- 
cens, the  princes  of  Constantinople  too  often  felt  that 
these  barbarians  had  nothing  barbarous  in  their  disci- 
pline ;  and  that  if  they  were  destitute  of  original  ge- 
nius, they  had  been  endowed  with  a  quick  spirit  of 
curiosity  and  imitation.  The  model  was  indepd  more 
perfect  than  the  copy:  their  ships,  and  engines,  and 
fortifications,  were  of  a  less  skilful  construction  ;  and 
they  confess,  without  shame,  that  the  same  God  who 
has  given  a  tongue  to  the  Arabians,  had  more  nicely 
fashioned  the  hands  of  the  Chinese,  and  the  heads  of 
the  Greeks. s 

A  name  of  some  German  tribes  be-  The  Franks  or 
tween  the  Rhine  and  the  Weser  had  Latins, 
spread  its  victorious  influence  over  the  greatest  part 
of  Gaul,  Germany,  and  Italy;  and  the  common  appel- 
lation of  Franks1  was  applied  by  the  Greeks  and 
Arabians  to  the  christians  of  the  Latin  church,  the 
nations  of  the  west,  who  stretched  beyond  their  know- 
ledge to  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  ocean.  The  vast 
body  had  been  inspired  and  united  by  the  soul  of 
Charlemagne;  but  the  division  and  degeneracy  of  his 
race  soon  annihilated  the.  imperial  power,  which  would 
have  rivalled  the  Caesars  of  Byzantium,  and  revenged 
the  indignities  of  the  christian  name.  The  enemies 
no  longer  feared,  nor  could  the  subjects  any  longer 
trust,  the  application  of  a  public  revpnue,  the  labours 
of  trade  and  manufactures  in  the  military  service,  the 
mutual  aid  of  provinces  and  armies,  and  the  naval 
squadrons  which  were  regularly  stationed  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Elbe  to  that  of  the  Tiber.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  the  tenth  century,  the  family  of  Charlemagne 
had  almost  disappeared  ;  his  monarchy  was  broken 
into  many  hostile  and  independent  states;  the  regal 
title  was  assumed  by  the  most  ambitious  chiefs  ;  their 
revolt  was  imitated  in  a  long  subordination  of  anarchy 
and  discord  ;  and  the  nobles  of  every  province  dis- 
obeyed their  sovereign,  oppressed  their  vassals,  and 
exercised  perpetual  hostilities  against  their  equals  and 
neighbours.  Their  private  wars,  which  overturned 
the  fabric  of  government,  fomented  the  martial  spirit 
of  the  nation.  In  the  system  of  modem  Europe,  the 
power  of  the  sword  is  possessed,  at  least  in  fact,  by 
five  or  six  mighty  potentates;  their  operations  are  con- 
ducted on  a  distant  frontier,  by  an  order  of  men  who 
devote  their  lives  to  the  study  and  practice  of  the  mili- 
tary art;  the  rest  of  the  country  and  community  en- 
joys in  the  midst  of  war  the  tranquillity  of  peace,  and 
is  only  made  sensible  of  the  change  by  the  aggrava- 
tion or  decrease  of  the  public  taxes.  In  the  disorders 
of  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries,  every  peasant  was 
a  soldier,  and  every  village  a  fortification  ;  each  wood 
or  valley  was  a  scene  of  murder  and  rapine;  and  ihe 
lords  of  each  castle  were  compelled  to  assume  the 
character  of  princes  and  warriors.    To  their  own  cou- 

r  Liutprand,  (p. .434,  485.)  relates  and  interprets  the  oracles  of  the 
Greeks  and  Saracens,  in  which,  after  the  fashion  of  prophecy,  the 
past  is  clear  and  historical,  the  future  is  dark,  enigmatical,  and  erro- 
neous. From  this  boundary  of  light  and  shade  an  impartial  critic 
may  commonly  determine  the  date  of  the  composition. 

i  The  sense  of  this  distinction  is  expressed  by  Abulpharaeius, 
(Dynast,  p.  2.  62.  101.)  but  I  cannot  recollect  the  passage  in  which  it 
is  conveyed  by  this  lively  apophthegm. 

t  Fx  Francis,  quo  nomine  tain  Latinos  quam  Teutones  compre- 
hends ludum  habnit.  (Liutprand  in  Logat.  ad  Imp.  Nicephorum,  p. 
483,  484  )  This  extension  of  the  name  may  be  continued  from  Con- 
stantine  (de  adininistrando  [mperio,  i.  ii.  c.  27, 28.)  and  Eutychius, 
(Aniial.  ton!,  i.  p.  55,  55.)  who  both  lived  before  the  Crusades.  The 
testimonies  of  Abulpharagius  (Dynast,  p.  69.)  and  Abulfeda  (Fraefat. 
ad  Gcosraph  )  are  more  recent. 
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rage  and  policy,  they  boldly  trusted  for  the  safety  of 
their  family,  the  protection  of  their  lands,  and  the  re- 
venge of  their  injuries  ;  and,  like  the  conquerors  of  a 
larger  size,  they  were  too  apt  to  transgress  the  privi- 
lege of  defensive  war.  The  powers  of  the  mind  and 
body  were  hardened  by  the  presence  of  danger  and  ne- 
cessity of  resolution  :  the  same  spirit  refused  to  desert 
a  friend  and  to  forgive  an  enemy  ;  and,  instead  of  sleep- 
ing under  the  guardian  care  of  the  magistrate,  they 
proudly  disdained  the  authority  of  the  laws.  In  the 
days  of  feudal  anarchy,  the  instruments  of  agriculture 
and  art  were  converted  into  the  weapons  of  bloodshed  ; 
the  peaceful  occupations  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
society  were  abolished  or  corrupted  ;  and  the  bishop 
who  exchanged  his  mitre  for  a  helmet,  was  more  for- 
cibly urged  by  the  manners  of  the  times  than  by  the 
obligation  of  his  tenure." 

Their  character  The  love  of  freedom  and  of  arms  was 
and  tactics.  felt,  with  conscious  pride,  by  the  Franks 
themselves,  and  is  observed  by  the  Greeks  with  some 
degree  of  amazement  and  terror.  "  The  Franks," 
says  the  emperor  Constantine,  "  are  bold  and  valiant 
to  the  verge  of  temerity;  and  their  dauntless  spirit  is 
supported  by  the  contempt  of  danger  and  death.  In 
the  field  and  in  close  onset,  they  press  to  the  front, 
and  rush  headlong  against  the  enemy,  without  deign- 
ing to  compute  either  his  numbers  or  iheir  own.  Their 
ranks  are  formed  by  the  firm  connexions  of  consan- 
guinity and  friendship;  and  their  martial  deeds  are 
prompted  by  the  desire  of  saving  or  revenging  their 
dearest  companions.  In  their  eyes,  a  retreat  is  a 
shameful  flight;  and  flight  is  indelible  infamy."1  A 
nation  endowed  with  such  high  and  intrepid  spirit, 
must  have  been  secure  of  victory,  if  these  advantages 
had  not  been  counterbalanced  by  many  weighty  de- 
fects. The  decay  of  their  naval  power  left  the  Greeks 
and  Saracens  in  possession  of  the  sen,  for  every  pur- 
pose of  annoyance  and  supply.  In  the  age  which  pre- 
ceded the  institution  of  knighthood,  the  Franks  were 
rude  and  unskilful  in  the  service  of  cavalry  ;?  and  in 
all  perilous  emergencies,  their  warriors  were  so  con- 
scious of  their  ignorance,  that  they  chose  to  dismount 
from  their  horses  and  fight  on  foot.  Unpractised  in 
the  use  of  pikes,  or  of  missile  weapons,  they  were 
encumbered  by  the  length  of  their  swords,  the  weight 
of  their  armour,  the  magnitude  of  their  shields,  and, 
if  I  may  repeat  the  satire  of  the  meagre  Greeks,  by 
their  unwieldy  intemperance.  Their  independent  spi- 
rit disdained  the  yoke  of  subordination,  and  abandoned 
the  standard  of  their  chief,  if  he  attempted  to  keep  the 
field  beyond  the  term  of  their  stipulation  or  service. 
On  all  sides  they  were  open  to  the  snare?  of  an  enemy, 
less  brave,  but  more  artful,  than  themselves.  They 
might  be  bribed,  for  the  barbarians  were  venal;  or 
suprised  in  the  night,  for  they  neglected  the  precau- 
tions of  a  close  encampment  or  vigilant  sentinels. 
The  fatigues  of  a  summer's  campaign  exhausted  their 
strength  and  patience,  and  they  sunk  in  despair  if  their 
voracious  appetite  was  disappointed  of  a  plentiful  sup- 
ply of  wine  and  of  food.  This  general  character  of 
the  Franks  was  marked  with  some  national  and  local 
shades,  which  I  should  ascribe  to  accident,  rather  than 
to  climate,  but  which  were  visible  both  to  natives  and 


u  On  this  subject  of  ecclesiastical  and  beneficiary  discipline,  father 
Thomasin  (mm.  iii.  1.  i.  c  40.  45 — 47.)  may  be  usefully  consulted.  A 
general  law  of  Charlemaene  exempted  the  bishops  from  personal  ser- 
vice ;  but  the  opposite  practice,  which  prevailed  from  the  ninth  to 
the  fifteenth  century,  is  countenanced  by  the  example  or  silence  of 
saints  and  doctors  .  .  .  You  justify  your  cowardice  by  the  holy 
canons,  says  Kutherius  of  Verona;  the  canons  likewise  forbid  you  to 
whore,  and  yet  

x  In  the  eighteenth  chapter  of  his  Tatics,  the  emperor  Leo  has 
fairly  stated  the  military  vices  and  virtues  of  the  Franks  (whom 
JYIeursius  ridiculously  translates  by  Galli)  and  the  Lombards,  or 
Langobards.  See  likewise  the  twenty-fourth  Dissertation  of  Mura- 
lori  de  Antiquilalibus  Iialise  medii  jEvi. 

y  Domini  tui  indites  (says  the  proud  Nicephorus)  equitandi  ignari 
pedestris  pugnre  sunt  iuscit :  sculorum  magnitude,  loricarum  gravi- 
ludo,  ensium,  longitudo,  ealearumque  pondus  neutra  parte  pugnare 
eossinit;  ac  subrrdpns,  imperii!,  inquil,  et  ees  gastrimargia  hoc  est 
veniris  ingluvies,  &c.    Liulprand  in  I."gat.  p.  4S0,  481. 


foreigners.  An  ambassador  of  the  great  Otho  declared, 
in  the  palace  of  Constantinople,  that  the  Saxons  could 
dispute  with  swords  better  than  with  pens,  and  that 
they  preferred  inevitable  death  to  the  dishonour  of 
turning  their  backs  to  an  enemy.2  It  was  the  glory 
of  the  nobles  of  France,  that,  in  their  humble  dwel- 
lings, war  and  rapine  were  the  only  pleasure,  the  sole 
occupation,  of  their  lives.  They  affected  to  deride  the 
palaces,  the  banquets,  the  polished  manners,  of  the 
Italians,  who,  in  the  estimate  of  the  Greeks  them- 
selves, had  degenerated  from  the  liberty  and  valour  of 
the  ancient  Lombards." 

By  the  well-k  nown  edict  of  Caracalla,  oblivion  of  the 
his  subjects,  from  Britain  to  Egypt,  were  Lat'n  Language, 
entitled  to  the  name  and  privileges  of  Romans,  and 
their  national  sovereign  might  fix  his  occasional  or 
permanent  residence  in  any  province  of  their  com- 
mon country.  In  the  division  of  the  east  and  west, 
an  ideal  unity  was  scrupulously  preserved,  and  in 
their  titles,  laws,  and  statutes,  the  successors  of  Ar- 
cadius  and  Honorius  announced  themselves  as  the  in- 
separable colleagues  of  the  same  office,  as  the  joint 
sovereigns  of  the  Roman  world  and  city,  which  were 
bounded  by  the  same  limits.  After  the  fall  of  the 
western  monarchy,  the  majesty  of  the  purple  resided 
solely  in  the  princes  of  Constantinople  ;  and  of  these, 
Justinian  was  the  first,  who,  after  a  divorce  of  sixty 
years,  regained  the  dominion  of  ancient  Rome,  and 
asserted,  by  the  right  of  conquest,  the  august  title  of 
emperor  of  the  Romans.*  A  motive  of  vanity  or  dis- 
content solicited  one  of  bis  successors,  Constans  the 
second,  to  abandon  the  Thracian  Bosphorus,  and  to 
restore  the  pristine  honours  of  the  Tiber :  an  extrava- 
gant project,  (exclaims  the  malicious  Byzantine,)  as 
if  he  had  despoiled  a  beautiful  and  blooming  virgin,  to 
enrich,  or  rather  to  expose,  the  deformity  of  a  wrinkled 
and  decrepid  matron.1  But  the  sword  of  the  Lom- 
bards opposed  his  settlement  in  Italy:  he  entered 
Rome,  not  as  a  conqueror,  but  as  a  fugitive,  and,  after 
a  visit  of  twelve  days,  he  pillaged,  and  for  ever  de- 
serted, the  ancient  capital  of  the  world.11  The  final 
revolt  and  separation  of  Italy  was  accomplished  about 
two  centuries  after  the  conquests  of  Justinian,  and  from 
his  reign  we  may  date  the  gradual  oblivion  of  the 
Latin  tongue.  That  legislator  had  composed  his  In- 
stitutes, his  Code,  and  his  Pandects,  in  a  language 
which  he  celebrates  as  the  proper  and  public  style  of 
the  Roman  government,  the  consecrated  idiom  of  the 
palace  and  senate  of  Constantinople,  of  the  camps  and 
tribunals  of  the  east/    But  this  foreign  dialect  was 

z  In  Saxonia  certe  scio  ....  decentius  ensibus  pugnare  quam 
calamis,  et  prius  mortem  obire  quam  hostibus  terga  care.  (Liulprand, 
p.  482.) 

xmKtnr.    Leonis  Tactica,  c.  IS.  p-  SOj.    The  emperor  Leo  died 
A.  D.  511.;  an  historical  poem,  wijich  ends  in  916,  and  appears  to 
have  been  composed  in  940,  by  a  nali  .e  of  Venetia,  discriminates  in 
these  verses  the  manners  of  Italy  and  France: 
 Quid  inertia  bello 

Pectora  (TJbertus  ail)  duris  praelenduis  armis, 

O  Iiali  1  Potius  vobis  sacra  pocula  cordi ; 

Saepius  et  stomachum  nitidis  laxare  saginis 

Elatasque  domos  rutilo  fulcire  metallo. 

Non  eadem  Gallos  similis  vel  cura  remordet ; 

Vicinas  quibus  est  sludium  devincere  terras 

Depressumque  larein  spoliis  hinc  inde  coactis 

Sustentare  

(Anonym.  Cannen  Panegyricum  de  Laudibus  Berengarii  Augusli,  1. 
ii.  in  Muraturi  Script.  Kerum  Italic,  torn.  ii.  pars  i.  p.  393.) 

t>  Justinian,  says  the  historian  Agalhias.  (1.  v.  p.  157.)  -?»t:c  Px. 
/■«i»v  «vrcxf xru.-p  cniwTi  xxi  *exy/i*Ti.  Yet  the  specific  title  of 
emperor  of  the  Romans  was  not  used  at  Constantinople,  till  it  had 
been  claimed  by  the  French  and  German  emperors  of  old  Rome. 

c  Constaniine  Wanasses  reprobates  this  design  in  his  barbarous 
verse : 

T*V  STOlcl'V  T  >w   3  XfiKitXV  *TC*JTKiJS-il 

Ksi  t  y.v  xgy_*i>  yxgtvxTi'xi  T^tiri/i.TfXeo  P'7<9, 
t  i  5  eiTtj  xjo09p&X.f5$v  a.TCXZ&fiifrt  i  rujtt^Jjv, 
K:i  ygxvv  tivx  rt<x9e»v9V  (£;  r.igtv  u'j xic-t*. 
And  it  is  confirmed  by  Theophanes,  Zonaras,  Cedrenus,  and  the  His- 
toria  Miscella:  voluit  in  urbetti  Roniam  Imperium  transferre,  (I.  xix. 
p.  157.  in  torn.  i.  pars  i.  of  the  Scriptures  Rer.  Ital.  of  Muratori.) 

d  Paul  Diacon.  I.  v.  c.  11.  p.  490.  Anas'.asius  in  Vitis  Pontificum, 
in  Muratori's  Collection,  torn.  iii.  pars  i.  p.  141. 

e  Consult  the  preface  of  Ducange  (ad  Gloss.  Graso.  medii  .'Evi)anil 
the  Novels  of  Justinian,  (vii.  lxvi.)   The  Greek  lanruage  was  »9«r<H 
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unknown  to  the  people  and  soldiers  of  the  Asiatic  pro- 
vinces, it  was  imperfectly  understood  by  the  greater 
part  of  the  interpreters  of  the  laws  and  the  ministers 
of  the  state.  After  a  short  conflict,  nature  and  habit 
prevailed  over  the  obsolete  institutions  of  human 
power :  for  the  general  benefit  of  his  subjects,  Justi- 
nian promulgated  his  Novels  in  the  two  languages : 
the  several  parts  of  his  voluminous  jurisprudence  were 
successively  translated  : '  the  original  was  forgotten, 
the  version  was  studied,  and  the  Greek,  whose  intrin- 
sic merit  deserved  indeed  the  preference,  obtained  a 
legal,  as  well  as  a  popular,  establishment  in  the  Byzan- 
tine monarchy.  The  birth  and  residence  of  succeed- 
ing princes  estranged  them  from  the  Roman  idiom  : 
Tiberius  by  the  Arabs,s  and  Maurice  by  the  Italians,11 
are  distinguished  as  the  first  of  the  Greek  Caesars,  as 
the  founders  of  a  new  dynasty  and  empire  :  the  silent 
revolution  was  accomplished  before  the  death  of  Hera- 
clius;  and  the  ruins  of  the  Latin  speech  were  darkly 
preserved  in  the  terms  of  jurisprudence  and  the  accla- 
mations of  the  palace.  After  the  restoration  of  the 
western  empire  by  Charlemagne  and  the.  Othos,  the 
names  of  Franks  and  Latins  acquired  an  equal  signi- 
fication and  extent;  and  these  haughty  barbarians 
asserted,  with  some  justice,  their  superior  claim  to  the 
language  and  dominion  of  Rome.  They  insulted  the 
aliens  of  the  east  who  had  renounced  the  dress  and 
idiom  of  Romans ;  and  their  reasonable  practice  will 
justify  the  frequent  appellation  of  Greeks.'  Rut  this 
contemptuous  appellation  was  indig- 
^ncUheir  nantly  rejected  by  the  prince  and  people 
to  whom  it  is  applied.  Whatsoever 
changes  had  been  introduced  by  the 
lapse  of  ages,  they  alleged  a  lineal  and 
unbroken  succession  from  Augustus  and  Constantine; 
and  in  the  lowest  period  of  degeneracy  and  decay,  the 
name  of  Romans  adhered  to  the  last  fragments  of  the 
empire  of  Constantinople.11 

Period  of  igno-  While  the  government  of  the  east  was 
ranee.  transacted  in  Latin,  the  Greek  was  the 
language  of  literature  and  philosophy  ;  nor  could  the 
masters  of  this  rich  and  perfect  idiom  be  tempted  to 
envy  the  borrowed  learning  and  imitative  taste  of 
their  Roman  disciples.  After  the  fall  of  paganism, 
the  loss  of  Syria  and  Egypt,  and  the  extinction  of  the 
schools  of  Alexandria  and  Athens,  the  studies  of  the 
Greeks  insensibly  retired  to  some  regular  monasteries, 
and  above  all,  to  the  royal  college  of  Constantinople, 
which  was  burnt  in  the  reign  of  Leo  the  Isaurian.1  In 


perors 
subjects  retain 
and  assert  the 
name  of  Romans. 


the  Latin  was  to  himself,  *u{<cor»Tos  to  the  TicKnuzi  <rxi/**, 

the  system  of  government. 

f  Ou  fLJUV  ttKKx  xxi  AxrivDCq  Kt^ii  Kxt   $fx<rts  tit  tvrt  too;  vo/zouf 

tows  trwuvxi  TaoTijv  pi,  Juv-xjucvou,-  «;riTtt£*£i.  (Matt.  Blastares,  Hist. 
Juris,  apud  Fabric.  Bibliot.  Graec.  torn.  acii.  p.  369.)  The  Code  and 
Pandects  (the  latter  by  Thalelteus)  were  translated  in  the  time  of 
Justinian,  (p.  338.  366.)  Theophilus,  one  of  the  orieinal  triumvirs, 
has  left  an  elegant,  though  diffuse,  paraphrase  of  the  Institutes.  On 
the  other  hand,  Julian,  antecessor  of  Constantinople,  (A.  D.  570.)  ess. 
Novellas  Grsecas  eleganti  Latitiitate  donavil,  (Heineccius,  Hist.  J. 
R.  p.  396.)  for  the  use  of  Italy  and  Africa. 

s  Abulpharagius  assigns  the  seventh  dynasty  to  the  Franks  or  Ro- 
mans, the  eighth  to  the  Greeks,  the  ninth  to  the  Arabs.  A  tempore 
Augusli  Caesans  donee  imperaret  Tiberius  Caesar  spatio  circiteran- 
norum  600  fuerunt  Imperatores  C.  P.  Patricii,  et  praecipua  pars  exer- 
citus  Romani :  extra  quod,  consiliarii,  scribae  pi  populus,  omnes 
Graeci  fuerunt:  deinde  regnum  etiain  Graecanictmi  factum  ent,  (p. 
90.  vers.  Pocock.)  The  christian  and  ecclesiastical  studies  of  Abul- 
.pharaeius  gave  him  some  advantage  over  the  more  ignorant  3Ioslems. 

h  Prin.ua  ex  Graecorum  genere  in  Imperio  confinnalus  est;  or,  ac- 
cording to  another  MS.  of  Paulus  Diaconus,  (1.  iii.  c.  15.  p.  443.)  in 
Graecorum  Imperio. 

i  Quia  linguam,  mores,  vestesque  mutastis,  putavil  Sanctissimus 

apa,  (an  audacious  irony,)  ita  vos  (vobis)  displicere  Romanorum 
omen.    Hie  nuncios,  rogabant  Nicephorum  imperatorem  Graeco- 

in,  ut  cum  Oihoiie  iinperatore  Romanorum  amicitiam  faceret. 
(Liutprand  in  Legatiune,  p.  486.) 

k  iiy  Laonicus  Chalcocondyles,  who  survived  the  last  siege  of 
[Constantinople,  the  account  is  thus  stated,  (1.  i.  p.  3.)  Constantine 
transplanted  ii is  Latins  of  Italy  to  a  Greek  city  of  Thrace:  they 
adopted  the  language  and  manners  of  the  natives,  who  were  con- 
Ifuunded  with  them  under  the  name  of  Romans  The  kings  of  Con- 
lantinople,  says  the  historian,  n  o-j»,-  a«ro»;  r^vinrin  'I... 
jua.w  £xo-*A.iij  t*  x-*t  »«rexg*tD(*(  nffotxAoi',  'EkK^vmv  St  £x<r»x.£<s 

pvx«Ti  GU^*/**]  ajiOuv. 

l  See  Ducange,  (C.  P.  Christiana,  1.  ii.  p.  150, 151.)  who  collects 
ihe  testimonies,  not  of  Theophant'H,  but  at  least  of  Zonaras,  (torn.  ii. 
i.  xv.  p.  104.)  Cedrenus,  (p.  454  )  Michael  Glydas,  (p.  281  )  Constart- 


the  pompous  style  of  the  age,  the  president  of  that 
foundation  was  named  the  Sun  of  Science  :  his  twelve 
associates,  the  professors  in  the  different  arts  and 
faculties,  were  the  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac;  a  li- 
brary of  thirty-six  thousand  five  hundred  volumes  was 
open  to  their  inquiries;  and  they  could  show  an  an- 
cient manuscript  of  Homer,  on  a  roll  of  parchment 
one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  in  length,  the  intestines, 
as  it  was  fabled,  of  a  prodigious  serpent."1  But  the 
seventh  and  eighth  centuries  were  a  period  of  discord 
and  darkness  ;  the  library  was  burnt,  the  college  was 
abolished,  the  Iconoclasts  are  represented  as  the  foes 
of  antiquity  ;  and  a  savage  ignorance  and  contempt  of 
letters  has  disgraced  the  princes  of  the  Heraclean  and 
Isaurian  dynasties." 

In  the  ninth  century  we  trace  the  first  Revival  of  Greek 
dawnings  of  the  restoration  of  science.0  learning. 
After  the  fanaticism  of  the  Arabs  had  subsided,  the 
caliphs  aspired  to  conquer  the  arts,  rather  than  the 
provinces,  of  the  empire  :  their  liberal  curiosity  rekin- 
dled the  emulation  of  the  Greeks,  brushed  away  the 
dust  from  their  ancient  libraries,  and  taught  them  to 
know  and  reward  the  philosophers,  whose  labours  had 
been  hitherto  repaid  by  the  pleasure  of  study  and  the 
pursuit  of  truth.  The  Caesar  Bardas,  the  uncle  of 
Michael  the  third,  was  the  generous  protector  of  let- 
ters, a  litle  which  alone  has  preserved  his  memory  and 
excused  his  ambition.  A  particle  of  the  treasures  of 
his  nephew  was  sometimes  diverted  from  the  indul- 
gence of  vice  and  folly  ;  a  school  was  opened  in  the 
palace  of  Magnanra  ;  and  the  presence  of  Bardas  ex- 
cited the  emulation  of  the  masters  and  students.  At 
their  head  was  the  philosopher  Leo,  archbishop  of 
Thessalonica  ;  his  profound  skill  in  astronomy  and  the 
mathematics  was  admired  by  the  strangers  of  the  east; 
and  this  occult  science  was  magnified  by  vulgar  cre- 
dulity, which  modestly  supposes  that  all  knowledge 
superior  to  its  own  must  be  the  effect  of  inspiration  or 
magic.  At  the  pressing  entreaty  of  the  Caesar,  his 
friend  the  celebrated  Photius,*1  renounced  the  freedom 
of  a  secular  and  studious  life,  ascended  the  patriarchal 
throne,  and  was  alternately  excommunicated  and  ab- 
solved by  the  synods  of  the  east  and  west.  By  the 
confession  even  of  priestly  hatred,  no  art  or  science, 
except  poetry,  was  foreign  to  this  universal  scholar, 
who  was  deep  in  thought,  indefatigable  in  reading,  and 
eloquent  in  diction.  Whilst  he  exercised  ihe  office  of 
protospathaire,  or  captain  of  the  guards,  Photius  was 
sent  ambassador  to  the  caliph  of  Bagdad.''  The  tedi- 
ous hours  of  exile,  perhaps  of  confinement,  were  be- 
guiled by  the  hasty  composition  of  his  Library,  a  liv- 
ing monument  of  erudition  and  criticism.  Two  hun- 
dred and  fourscore  writers,  historians,  orators,  philo- 
sophers, theologians,  are  reviewed  without  any  regular 
method  :  he  abridges  their  narrative  or  doctrine,  appre- 
ciates their  style  and  character,  and  judges  even  the 
fathers  of  the  church  with  a  discreet  freedom,  which 
often  breaks  through  the  superstition  of  the  times. 

tine  Manasses,  p.  87.)  After  refuting  the  absurd  charse  against  the 
emperor,  Spanheim, (Hist.  Imaginum,  p.  99—111.)  like  a  true  advo- 
cate, proceeds  to  doubt  or  deny  the  reality  of  the  fire,  and  almost  of 
the  library. 

m  According  to  Malchus,  (Apud  Zonar.  1.  \iv.  p.  53.)  this  Homer 
was  burnt  in  the  time  of  Basiliscus.  The  MS.  might  be  renewed — 
But  on  a  serpent's  skin  1  Most  strange  and  incredible! 

n  The  of  Zonaras,  the  </c>  «»i  «/<*5.*  of  Cedrenus,  are 

strona  words,  perhaps  not  ill  suited  to  those  reigns. 

o  See  Zonaras  (1.  xvi.  p.  160.  161.)  and  Cedrenus,  (p.  549,  550.) 
Like  Friar  Bacon,  the  philosopher  Leo  has  been  transformed  by  ig- 
norance into  a  conjurer:  yet  not  so  undeservedly,  if  he  be  the  author 
of  the  oracles  more  commonly  ascribed  to  the  emperor  of  the  same 
name.  The  physics  of  Leo  in  MS.  are  in  the  library  of  Vienna. 
(Fabricius,  Bibliot.  Graee.  torn  vi.  p.  366.  torn.  xii.  p.  781.)  Quiescant ! 

p  The  ecclesiastical  and  literary  character  of  Photius  is  copiously 
discussed  by  Hanckius,  (de  Scriptoribus  Byzanl.  p.  269— 396.)  and 
Fabricius. 

q  E.,  A<r«-ufiou;  can  only  mean  Bagdad,  the  seal  of  the  caliph  ;  and 
the  relation  of  his  embassy  might  have  been  curious  and  instructive. 
But  how  did  he  procure  his  books?  A  library  so  numerous  could 
neither  be  found  at  Bagdad,  nor  transported  with  his  baegage,  nor 
preserved  in  his  memory.  Yet  the  last,  however  incredible,  seems 
to  be  affirmed  by  Photius  himself,  o<rx;  >ur«  'r,  ^v»u»  jur.  _'<.  Cam- 
tisat  (Hist.  Critique  des  Journaux,  p.  87—  94.)  givts  a  jfood  account 
of  the  Minobiblon. 
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The  emperor  Basil,  who  lamented  the  defects  of  his 
own  education,  intrusted  to  the  care  of  Photius  his  son 
and  successor  Leo  the  philosopher;  and  the  reign  of 
that  prince  and  of  his  son  Constantine  Porphyrogeni- 
tus  forms  one  of  the  most  prosperous  a:ras  of  the  By- 
zantine literature.  By  their  munificence  the  treasures 
of  antiquity  were  deposited  in  the  imperial  library  ;  by 
their  pens,  or  those  of  their  associates,  they  were  im- 
parted in  such  extracts  and  abridgments  as  might 
amuse  the  curiosity,  without  oppressing  the  indolence, 
of  the  public.  Besides  the  Basilics,  or  code  of  laws, 
the  arts  of  husbandry  and  war,  of  feeding  or  destroying 
the  human  species,  were  propagated  with  equal  dili- 
gence ;  and  the  history^  of  Greece  and  Rome  was  di- 
gested into  fifty-three  heads  or  titles,  of  which  two 
only  (of  embassies,  and  of  virtues  and  vices)  have 
escaped  the  injuries  of  time.  In  every  station,  the 
reader  might  contemplate  the  image  of  the  past  world, 
apply  the  lesson  or  warning  of  each  page,  and  learn  to 
admire,  perhaps  to  imitate,  the  examples  of  a  brighter 
period.  I  shall  not  expatiate  on  the  works  of  the  By- 
zantine Greeks,  who,  by  the  assiduous  study  of  the 
ancients,  have  deserved,  in  some  measure,  the  remem- 
brance and  gratitude  of  the  moderns.  The  scholars 
of  the  present  age  may  still  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the 
philosophical  common-place  book  of  Stoboeus,  the 
grammatical  and  historical  lexicon  of  Suidas,  the  Chi- 
liads of  Tzetzes,  which  comprise  six  hundred  narra- 
tives in  twelve  thousand  verses,  and  the  commentaries 
on  Homer  of  Eustathius,  archbishop  of  Thessalonica, 
who,  from  his  horn  of  plenty,  has  poured  the  names 
and  authorities  of  four  hundred  writers.  From  these 
originals,  and  from  the  numerous  tribe  of  scholiasts 
and  critics/  some  estimate  may  he  formed  of  the  lite- 
rary wealth  of  the  twelfth  century  :  Constantinople  was 
enlightened  by  the  genius  of  Homer  and  Demosthenes, 
of  Aristotle  and  Plato;  and  in  the  enjoyment  or  ne- 
glect of  our  present  riches,  we  must  envy  the  generation 
that  could  still  peruse  the  history  of  Theopompus,  the 
orations  of  Hyperides,  the  comedies  of  Menander,5  and 
the  odes  of  Alcsus  and  Sappho.  The  frequent  labour 
of  illustration  attests  not  only  the  existence,  but  the 
popularity,  of  the  Grecian  classics  :  the  general  know- 
ledge of  the  age  may  be  deduced  from  the  example  of 
two  learned  females,  the  empress  Eudocia,  and  the 
princess  Anna  Comnena,  who  cultivated,  in  the  pur- 
ple, the  arts  of  rhetoric  and  philosophy.'  The  vulgar 
dialect  of  the  city  was  gross  and  barbarous  :  a  more 
correct  and  elaborate  style  distinguished  the  discourse, 
or  at  least  the  compositions,  of  the  church  and  palace, 
which  sometimes  affected  to  copy  the  purity  of  the 
Attic  models. 
Decay  of  taste  In  our  modern  education,  the  painful 
and  genius,  though  necessary  attainment  of  two  lan- 
guages, which  are  no  longer  living,  may  consume  the 
time  and  damp  the  ardour  of  the  youthful  student. 
The  poets  and  orators  were  long  imprisoned  in  the 
barbarous  dialects  of  our  western  ancestors,  devoid  of 


r  Of  these  modern  Greeks,  see  the  respective  articles  in  the  Bibli- 
olheca  Graeca  of  Fabricius :  a  laborious  work,  yet  susceptible  of  a 
belter  method  and  many  improvements:  of  Eustathius,  (torn.  i.  p. 
289—292.  306  -329.)  of  thp  Pselli,  (a  diatribe  of  Leo  Allatius,  ad  cal- 
cem  lorn,  v.)  of  Constantine  Porphyrogeni'.us,  (torn.  vi.  p.  436 — 509.) 
of  John  Stobaeus,  (torn.  viii.  p.  665—723.)  of  Suidas.  (torn.  ix.  p.  620 — 
827.)  John  Tzetzes,  (torn.  zii.  p.  245  — 273.)  Mr.  Harris,  in  li is  Philo- 
logical Arrangements,  opns  senile,  has  given  a  sketch  of  this  Byzan- 
tine learning,  (p.  237 — 300.) 

»  From  obscure  and  hearsay  evidence,  Gerard  Vossius  (de  Poetis 
Graecis,  c.  6.)  and  I.e  Clerc  (Bibliotheque  Choisie,  torn.  xix.  p.  235.) 
mention  a  commentary  of  Michael  Psellus  on  twenty-four  plays  of 
Menander,  still  extant  in  MS.  at  Constantinople.  Yet  such  classic 
studies  seem  incompatible  with  the  gravity  or  dulness  of  a  school- 
man, who  pored  over  the  categories,  'de  Pssllis,  p.  42.)  and  Michael 
has  probably  been  confounded  with  Houiems  Sellius,  who  wrote  ar- 
guments to  the  comedies  of  Menander.  In  the  tenth  century,  Suidas 
quotes  fifty  plays,  but  he  often  transcribes  the  old  scholiast  of  Aristo- 
phanes. 

t  Anna  Comnena  may  boast  of  her  Greek  style,  'E>.^iviO" 
i<r-oi<£j/.uii,,)  and  Z  maras,  her  contemporary,  but  not  her  flat- 
terer, may  add  with  truth,  yk«"">  ArrftiCBwitr, 
The  princess  was  conversant  with  the  artful  dialogues  of  Plato ;  and 
had  studied  the  Tirgwciic,  or  quadririum  of  astrology,  geometry, 
arithmetic,  and  music.  (See  her  preface  to  the  Alexiad.  with  Du- 
;ange's  notes.) 


harmony  or  grace;  and  their  genius,  without  precept 
or  example,  was  abandoned  to  the  rude  and  native 
powers  of  their  judgment  and  fancy.  But  the  Greeks 
of  Constantinople,  after  purging  away  the  impurities 
of  their  vulgar  speech,  acquired  the  free  use  of  their 
ancient  language,  the  most  happy  composition  of  human 
art,  and  a  familiar  knowledge  of  the  sublime  masters 
who  had  pleased  or  instructed  the  first  of  nations.  But 
these  advantages  only  tend  to  aggravate  the  reproach 
and  shame  of  a  degenerate  people.  They  held  in  their 
lifeless  hands  the  riches  of  their  fathers,  without  in- 
heriting the  spirit  which  had  created  and  improved 
that  sacred  patrimony:  they  read,  they  praised,  they 
compiled,  but  their  languid  souls  seemed  alike  incapa- 
ble of  thought  and  action.  In  the  revolution  of  ten 
centuries,  not  a  single  discovery  was  made  to  exalt  the 
dignity  or  promote  the  happiness  of  mankind.  Not  a 
single  idea  has  been  added  to  the  speculative  systems 
of  antiquity,  and  a  succession  of  patient  disciples  be- 
came in  their  turn  the  dogmatic  teachers  of  the  next 
servile  generation.  Not  a  single  composition,  of  his- 
tory, philosophy,  or  literature  has  been  saved  from  ob- 
livion by  the  intrinsic  beauties  of  style  or  sentiment, 
of  original  fancy,  or  even  of  successful  imitation.  In 
prose,  the  least  offensive  of  the  Byzantine  writers  are 
absolved  from  censure  by  their  naked  and  unpresuming 
simplicity;  but  the  orators,  most  eloquent"  in  their 
own  conceit,  are  the  farthest  removed  from  the  models 
whom  they  affect  to  emulate.  In  every  page  our  taste 
and  reason  are  wounded  by  the  choice  of  gigantic 
and  obsolete  words,  a  stiff  and  intricate  phraseology, 
the  discord  of  images,  the  childish  play  of  false  or  un- 
seasonable ornament,  and  the  painful  attempt  to  elevate 
themselves,  to  astonish  the  reader,  and  to  involve  a 
trivial  meaning  in  the  smoke  of  obscurity  and  exag- 
geration. Their  prose  is  soaring  to  the  vicious  affec- 
tation of  poetry  ;  their  poetry  is  sinking  below  the 
flatness  and  insipidity  of  prose.  The  tragic,  epic,  and 
lyric  muses  were  silent  and  inglorious  :  the  bards  of 
Constantinople  seldom  rose  above  a  riddle  or  epigram, 
a  panegyric  or  tale;  they  forgot  even  the  rules  of 
prosody;  and  with  the  melody  of  Homer  yet  sounding 
in  their  ears,  they  confound  all  measure  of  feet  and 
syllables  in  the  impotent  strains  which  have  received 
the  name  of  political  or  city  verses.1  The  minds  of 
the  Greeks  were  bound  in  the  fetters  of  a  base  and  im- 
perious superstition,  which  extends  her  dominion  round 
the  circle  of  profane  science.  Their  understandings 
were  bewildered  in  metaphysical  controversy  :  in  the 
belief  of  visions  and  miracles,  they  had  lost  all  princi- 
ples of  moral  evidence,  and  their  taste  was  vitiated  by 
the  homilies  of  the  monks,  an  absurd  medley  of  decla- 
mation and  Scripture.  Even  these  contemptible  stu- 
dies were  no  longer  dignified  by  the  abuse  of  superior 
talents  :  the  leaders  of  the  Greek  church  were  humbly 
content  to  admire  and  copy  the  oracles  of  antiquity, 
nor  did  the  schools  or  pulpit  produce  any  rivals  of  the 
fame  of  Athanasius  and  Chrysostom.* 

In  all  the  pursuits  of  active  and  spec-  Want  of  national 
ulative  life,  the  emulation  of  states  and  emulation, 
individuals  is  the  most  powerful  spring  of  the  efforts 
and  improvements  of  mankind.  The  cities  of  ancient 
Greece  were  cast  in  the  happy  mixture  of  union  and 
independence,  which  is  repeated  on  a  larger  scale,  but 
in  a  looser  form,  by  the  nations  of  modern  Europe  :  the 
union  of  language,  religion,  and  manners,  which  ren- 
ders them  the  spectators  and  judges  of  each  other's 
merit  ;z  the  independence  of  government  and  interest 
which  asserts  their  separate  freedom,  and  excites  them 

n  To  censure  the  Byzantine  taste,  Ducan^p  (Praefat.  Gloss.  Grasc 
p.  17.)  strings  the  authorities  of  Aulus  Gellius,  Jerom,  PetroniuSi 
George  Hamartolus,  Louginus ;  who  give  at  once  the  precept  and 

the  example. 

x  The  versus  politici,  those  common  prostitutes,  as,  from  their 
easiness,  they  are  styled  by  Leo  Allatius,  usually  consist  of  fifteen 
syllables.  They  are  used  by  Constantine  Manasses,  John  Tzetzes, 
&.C  (Ducanse,  Gloss.  Latin. lorn.  iii.  p.  i.  p. 345, 346.  edit.  Basil.  1762.) 

>■  As  St.  Bernard  of  the  Latin,  so  St.  John  Damascenus  in  tha 
eighth  century,  is  revered  as  the  last  father  of  the  Greek  church. 

i  Hume's  Essuys,  vol.  i.  p.  125. 
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to  strive  for  pre-eminence  in  the  career  of  glory.  The 
situation  of  the  Romans  was  less  favourable  ;  yet  in  the 
early  aires  of  the  republic,  which  fixed  the  national 
character,  a  similar  emulation  was  kinJled  among  the 
states  of  Latium  and  Italy;  and,  in  the  arts  and  scien- 
ces, they  aspired  to  equal  or  surpass  their  Grecian  mas- 
ters. The  empire  of  the  Caesars  undoubtedly  checked 
the  activity  and  progress  of  the  human  mind  ;  its  mag- 
nitude might  indeed  allow  some  scope  for  domestic 
competition;  but  when  it  was  gradually  reduced,  at 
first  to  the  east  and  at  last  to  Greece  and  Constantinople, 
the  Byzantine  subjects  were  degraded  to  an  abject  and 
languid  temper,  the  natural  effect  of  their  solitary  and 
insulated  slate.  From  the  north  they  were  oppressed 
by  nameless  tribes  of  barbarians,  to  whom  they  scarcely 
imparted  the  appellation  of  men.  The  language  and 
religion  of  the  more  polished  Arabs  were  an  insur- 
mountable bar  to  all  social  intercourse.  The  conquer- 
ors of  Europe  were  their  brethren  in  the  christian 
faith ;  but  the  speech  of  the  Franks  or  Latins  was  un- 
known, their  manners  were  rude,  and  they  were  rarely 
connected,  in  peace  or  war,  with  the  successors  of 
Heraclius.  Alone  in  the  universe,  the  self-sal isfied 
pride  of  the  Greeks  was  not  disturbed  by  the  compar- 
ison of  foreign  merit ;  and  it  is  no  wonder  if  they  fainted 
in  the  race,  since  they  had  neither  competitors  to  urge 
their  speed,  nor  judges  to  crown  their  victory.  The 
nations  of  Europe  and  Asia  were  mingled  by  the  ex- 
peditions to  the  Holy  Land  ;  and  it  is  under  the  Com- 
nenian  dynasty  that  a  faint  emulation  of  knowledge 
and  military  virtue  was  rekindled  in  the  Byzantine 
empire. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

Origin  and  doctrine  of  the  Paulicians. — Their  persecution 
by  the  Greek  emperors. — Revolt  in  Armenia,  Arc. — Trans- 
plantation into  Thrace. — Propagation  in  the  ivest. —  The 
seeds,  character,  and  consequences  of  the  reformation. 

Supine  super-  ^N  l'ie  profession  of  Christianity,  the 
Ptiiion  of  the  variety  of  national  characters  may  be 
Greek  church.  c]ear]y  distinguished.  The  natives  of 
Syria  and  Egypt  abandoned  their  lives  to  lazy  and 
contemplative  devotion  :  Rome  again  aspired  to  the 
dominion  of  the  world  ;  and  the  wit  of  the  lively  and 
loquacious  Greeks  was  consumed  in  the  disputes  of 
metaphysical  theology.  The  incomprehensible  mys- 
teries of  the  Trinity  and  Incarnation,  instead  of  com- 
manding their  silent  submission,  were  agitarted  in 
vehement  and  subtle  controversies,  which  enlarged 
their  faith  at  the  expense,  perhaps,  of  their  charity  and 
reason.  From  the  council  of  Nice  to  the  end  of  the 
seventh  century,  the  peace  and  unity  of  the  church  was 
invaded  by  these  spiritual  wars;  and  so  deeply  did 
they  affect  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  empire,  that  the 
historian  has  too  often  been  compelled  to  attend  the 
synods,  to  explore  the  creeds,  and  to  enumerate  the 
sects,  of  this  busy  period  of  ecclesiastical  annals.  From 
the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century  to  the  last  ages 
of  the  Hyzantine  empire,  the  sound  of  controversy 
was  seldom  heard  :  curiosity  was  exhausted,  zeal 
was  fatigued,  and,  in  the  decrees  of  six  councils,  the 
articles  of  the  catholic  faith  had  been  irrevocably  de- 
fined. The  spirit  of  dispute,  however  vain  and  perni- 
cious, requires  some  energy  and  exercise  of  the  mental 
faculties;  and  the  prostrate  Greeks  were  content  to 
fast,  to  pray,  and  to  believe,  in  blind  obedience  to  the 
patriarch  and  his  clergy.  During  a  long  dream  of 
superstition,  the  Virgin  and  the  Saints,  their  visions 
and  miracles,  their  relics  and  images,  were  preached 
by  tbe  monks  and  worshipped  by  the  people  ;  and  the 
appellation  of  people  might  be  extended,  without  in- 
justice, to  the  first  ranks  of  civil  society.  At  an  un- 
seasonable moment,  the  Isaurian  emperors  attempted 
somewhat  rudely  to  awaken  their  subjects  ;  under  their 
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influence,  reason  might  obtain  some  proselytes,  a  far 
greater  number  was  swayed  by  interest  or  fear;  but 
the  eastern  world  embraced  or  deplored  their  visible 
deities,  and  the  restoration  of  images  was  celebrated 
as  the  feast  of  orthodoxy.  In  this  passive  and  unani- 
mous state  the  ecclesiastical  rulers  were  relieved 
from  the  toil,  or  deprived  of  the  pleasure,  of  persecu- 
tion. The  pagans  had  disappeared  ;  the  Jews  were 
silent  and  obscure  ;  the  disputes  with  the  Latins  were 
rare  and  remote  hostilities  against  a  national  enemy  ; 
and  the  sects  of  Egypt  and  Syria  enjoyed  a  free  tole- 
ration under  the  shadow  of  the  Arabian  caliphs.  About 
the  middle  of  the  seventh  century,  a  branch  of  Mani- 
chaeans  was  selected  as  the  victims  of  spiritual  tyranny  : 
their  patience  was  at  length  exasperated  to  despair  and 
rebellion  ;  and  their  exile  has  scattered  over  the  west 
the  seeds  of  reformation.  These  important  events  will 
justify  some  inquiry  into  the  doctrine  and  story  of  the 
Paulicians;*  and,  as  they  cannot  plead  for  them- 
selves, our  candid  criticism  will  magnify  the  good,  and 
abate  or  suspect  the  evil,  that  is  reported  by  their  ad- 
versaries. 

The  Gnostics,  who  had  distracted  the 
infancy,  were  oppressed  by  the  greatness  p^iciraa  'or 
and  authority,  of  the  church.  Instead  disciples  of  St. 
of  emulating  or  surpassing  the  wealth,  ^'jj' 660  &c 
learning,  and  numbers,  of  the  catholics,  "  ' 
their  obscure  remnant  was  driven  from  the  capitals  of 
the  east  and  west,  and  confined  to  the  villages  and 
mountains  along  the  borders  of  the  Euphrates.  Some 
vestige  of  the  Marcionites  may  be  detected  in  the  fifth 
century  ;b  but  the  numerous  sects  were  finally  lost  in 
the  odious  name  of  the  Manicheeans  ;  and  these  here- 
tics, who  presumed  to  reconcile  the  doctrines  of  Zoro- 
aster and  Christ,  were  pursued  by  the  two  religions 
with  equal  and  unrelenting  hatred.  Under  the  grand- 
son of  Heraclius,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Samosata, 
more  famous  for  the  birth  of  Lucian  than  for  the  title 
of  a  Syrian  kingdom,  a  reformer  arose,  esteemed  by  the 
Paulicians  as  the  chosen  messenger  of  truth.  In  his 
humble  dwelling  of  Mananalis,  Constantine  entertained 
a  deacon,  who  returned  from  Syrian  captivity,  and  re- 
ceived the  inestimable  gift  of  the  New  Testament, 
which  was  already  concealed  from  the  vulgar  by  the 
prudence  of  the  Greek,  and  perhaps  of  the  Gnostic 
clergy.0  These  books  became  the  measure  of  his 
studies  and  the  rule  of  his  faith;  and  the  catholics,  who 
dispute  his  interpretation,  acknowledge  that  his  text 
was  genuine  and  sincere.  But  he  attached  himself 
with  peculiar  devotion  to  the  writings  and  character  of 
St.  Paul :  the  name  of  the  Paulicians  is  derived  by 
their  enemies  from  some  unknown  and  domestic  teacher; 
but  I  am  confident  that  they  gloried  in  their  affinity  to 
the  apostle  of  the  gentiles.  His  disciples,  Titus,  Tim- 
othy, Sylvanus,  Tychicus,  were  represented  by  Con- 
stantine and  his  fellow-labourers:  the  names  of  the 
apostolic,  churches  were  applied  to  the  congregations 
which  they  assembled  in  Armenia  and  Cappadocia; 
arid  this  innocent  allegory  revived  the  example  and 
memory  of  the  first  ages.  In  the  gospel, 
and  the  epistles  of  St.  Paul,  his  faithful  TheirBlbIe- 
follower  investigated  the  creed  of  primitive  Christian- 
ity;  and,  whatever  might  be  the  success,  a  protestant 
reader  will  applaud  the  spirit,  of  the  inquiry.    But  if 


a  The  errors  and  virtues  of  the  Paulicians  are  weighed,  with  his 
usual  judgment  and  candour,  by  the  learned  Mosheim.  (Hist.  Eccle- 
siast.  seculum  ix.  p.  311,  Jtc.)  He  draws  his  original  intelligence 
from  Photius  (contra  Manichteos,  1.  i.)  and  Peter  Siculus.  (Hist.  Ma- 
nichseorum.)  The  first  ot  these  accounts  has  not  fallen  into  my 
hands;  the  second,  which  JVTosheim  prefers,  t  have  read  in  a  Latin 
version  inserted  in  the  Maxima  Bibliotheca  Patrmn,  (torn.  xvi.  p. 
751—764.)  from  the  edition  of  the  Jesuit  Raderus.  (Ingolstadii,  1604, 
in  4to.) 

b  In  the  lime  of  Theodoret,  the  diocese  of  Cyrrhus,  in  Syria,  con- 
tained eight  hundred  villages.  Of  these,  two  were  inhabited  by 
Arians  and  Eunomians.  and  eight  by  Marcionites,  whom  the  labori- 
ous bishop  reconciled  to  the  catholic  church.  (Dupin,  Bibliul.  Eccle- 
siastique,  torn.  iv.  p.  81,  82.) 

c  Nobis  profanis  ista  {sacra  Erangclia)  legere  non  licet  sed  sacer- 
dotibus  dunlaxat,  was  the  first  scruple  of  a  catholic  when  he  was  ad- 
vised to  read  the  Bible.  (Petr.  Siciil.  p.  761.) 
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the  scriptures  of  the  Paulicians  were  pure,  they  were 
not  perfect.    Their  founders  rejected  the  two  epistles 
of  St.  Peter/  the  apostle  of  the  circumcision,  whose 
dispute  with  their  favourite  for  the  ohservance  of  the 
law  could  not  easily  be  forgiven.e    They  agreed  with 
their  Gnostic  brethren  in  the  universal  contempt  for 
the  Old  Testament,  the  hooks  of  Moses  and  the  proph-  ; 
ets,  which  have  been  consecrated  by  the  decrees  of  the  j 
catholic  church.    With  equal  boldness,  and  doubtless  i 
with  more  reason,  Constantine,  the  new  Sylvanus, 1 
disclaimed  their  visions,  which,  in  so  many  bulky  and 
splendid  volumes,  had  been  published  by  the  oriental  | 
sects ; '  the  fabulous  productions  of  the  Hebrew  pat- 
riarchs and  the  sages  of  the  east ;  the  spurious  gospels, 
epistles,  and  acts,  which  in  the  first  age  had  over- 
whelmed the  orthodox  code  ;  the  theology  of  Manes, 
and  the  authors  of  the  kindred  heresies  ;  and  the  thirty 
generations,  or  sons,  which  had  been  created  by  the 
fruitful  fancy  of  Valentine.    The  Paulicians  sincerely  j 
condemned  the  memory  and  opinions  of  the  Manichaean 
sect,  and  complained  of  the  injustice  which  impressed  j 
that  invidious  name  on  the  simple  votaries  of  St.  Paul 
and  of  Christ. 

The  simplicity  of  Of  the  ecclesiastical  chain,  many  links 
their  belief  and  had  been  broken  by  the  Paulician  refor- 
worship.  mers  ;  and  their  liberty  was  enlarged  as 

they  reduced  the  number  of  masters,  at  whose  voice 
profane  reason  must  bow  to  mystery  and  miracle.  The  I 
early  separation  of  the  Gnoslics  had  preceded  the  es-  j 
tablishment  of  the  catholic  worship  ;  and  against  the 
gradual  innovations  of  discipline  and  doctrine,  they! 
were  as  strongly  guarded  by  habit  and  aversion,  as  by 
the  silence  of  St.  Paul  and  the  evangelists.    The  ob-  j 
jects  which  had  been  transformed  by  the  magic  of 
superstition,  appeared  to  the  eyes  of  the  Paulicians  in 
their  genuine  and  naked  colours.    An  image  made 
without  hands,  was  the  common  workmanship  of  a] 
mortal  artist,  to  whose  skill  alone  the  w  ood  and  can- 1 
vass  must  be  indebted  for  their  merit  or  value.    The  I 
miraculous  relics  were  aheap  of  bones  and  ashes,  des-j 
titute  of  life  or  virtue,  or  of  any  relation,  perhaps,  w  ith  j 
the  person  to  w  hom  they  were  ascribed.    The  true  and 
Vivifying  cross  was  a  piece  of  sound  or  rotten  timber; 
the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  a  loaf  of  bread  and  a  cup  ; 
of  wine,  the  gifts  of  nature  and  the  symbols  of  grace. 
The  mother  of  God  was  degraded  from  her  celestial 
honours  and  immaculate  virginity  ;  and  the  saints  and 
angels  were  no  longer  solicited  to  exercise  the  labori- 
ous office  of  mediation  in  heaven,  and  ministry  upon 
earth.    In  the  practice,  or  at  least  in  the  theory,  of  the 
sacraments,  the  Paulicians  were  inclined  to  abolish  all 
visible  objects  of  worship,  and  the  w  ords  of  the  gospel 
were,  in  their  judgment,  the  baptism  and  communion 
of  the  faithful.    They  indulged  a  convenient  latitude 
for  the  interpretation  of  Scripture;  and  as  often  as 
they  were  pressed  by  the  literal  sense,  they  could 
escape  to  the  intricate  mazes  of  figure  and  allegory. 
Their  utmost  diligence  must  have  been  employed  to 
dissolve  the  connexion  between  the  Old  and  the  New 
Testament;  since  they  adored  the  latter  as  the  oracles 
of  God,  and  abhorred  the  former  as  the  fabulous  and 
ahsurd  invention  of  men  or  daemons.    We  cannot  he 
surprised  that  they  should  have  found  in  the  gospel 

d  In  rejecting  the  second  epistle  of  St.  Peter,  the  Fauliciaus  are 
justified  by  some  of  the  most  respectable  of  the  ancients  and  mo- 
derns. (See  Wetstein  ad  luc.  Simon,  Hist.  Critique  du  Nouveau  Tes- 
tament, c.  17.)  They  likewise  overlooked  the  Apocalypse,  (Petr. 
Sicul.  p.  755.)  but  as  such  neglect  is  not  imputed  as  a  crime,  the 
Greeks  of  the  ninth  century  must  have  been  careless  of  the  credit 
and  honour  of  the  Revelations. 

t  This  contention,  which  has  not  escaped  the  malice  of  Porphyry, 
supposes  some  error  and  passion  in  one  or  both  of  the  apostles.  By 
Chrysostom,  Jerom,  and  Erasmus,  it  is  represented  as  a  sham  quar- 
rel, a  pious  fraud,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Gentiles  and  the  correction 
of  the  Jews.  (Middleton's  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  1—20.) 

I  Those  who  are  curious  of  this  heterodox  library,  may  consult  the 
researches  of  Beausobre.  (Hist.  Critique  du  Manicheistne,  lorn.  i.  p. 
305—437.)  Even  in  Africa,  St.  Austin  could  describe  the  Manichaan 
books,  lam  multi,  tam  grandes,  tarn  pretiosi  codices,  (contra  Faust, 
xiii.  14.)  but  he  adds,  without  pity,  Incendite  omnes  illas  membra- 
nas:  and  his  advice  has  bean  rigorously  fallowed. 


the  orthodox  mystery  of  the  Trinity :  but  instead  of 
confessing  the  human  nature  and  substantial  sufferings 
of  Christ,  they  amused  their  fancy  with  a  celestial  body 
that  passed  through  the  virgin  like  water  through  a 
pipe  :  w  ith  a  fantastic  crucifixion,  that  eluded  the  vain 
and  impotent  malice  of  the  Jews.  A  creed  thus  simple 
and  spiritual  was  not  adapted  to  the  ge-  Tlie  hoW  he 
nius  of  the  times  ;5  and  the  rational  chris-  two  principles  of 
tian,  who  might  have  been  contented  w  ith  the  Magians  and 
the  light  yoke  and  easy  burthen  of  Jesus  ™an'c',aeans- 
and  his  apostles,  was  justly  offended,  that  the  Pauli- 
cians should  dare  to  violate  the  unity  of  God,  the  first 
article  of  natural  and  revealed  religion.  Their  belief 
and  their  trust  was  in  the  Father,  of  Christ,  of  the 
human  soul,  and  of  the  invisible  world.  But  they  like- 
wise held  the  eternity  of  matter ;  a  stubborn  and 
rebellious  substance,  the  origin  of  a  second  principle, 
of  an  active  being,  who  has  created  this  visible  world, 
and  exercises  his  temporal  reitrn  till  the  final  consum- 
mation of  death  and  sin.h  The  appearances  of  moral 
and  physical  evil  had  established  the  two  principles 
in  the  ancient  philosophy  and  religion  of  the  east; 
from  whence  this  doctrine  was  transfused  to  the  various 
swarms  of  the  Gnostics.  A  thousand  shades  may  be 
devised  in  the  nature  and  character  of  Ahriman,  from  a 
rival  god  to  a  subordinate  daemon,  from  passion  and 
frailty  to  pure  and  perfect  malevolence:  but,  in  spite 
of  our  efforts,  the  goodness,  and  the  power,  ofOrmusd 
are  placed  at  the  opposite  extremities  of  the  line;  and 
every  step  that  approaches  the  one  must  recede  in  equal 
proportion  from  the  other.' 

The  apostolic  labours  of  Constantine-  .  ...  . 

c,         '  ,  .  ,.    ,   ,  ,        ..  The  establish- 

Sylvanus  soon  multiplied  the  number  ot  ment  of  the  Pau- 
his  disciples,  the  secret  recompense  of  liciaus  in  Arme- 
spiritual  ambition.  The  remnant  of  the  cfa'  Ponu,s'  &c- 
Gnostic  sects,  ar.d  (-specially  the  Manicheeans  of  Ar- 
menia, were  united  under  his  standard;  many  catholics 
were  converted  or  seduced  by  his  arguments  ;  and  he 
preached  with  success  in  the  regions  of  Pontus  k  and 
Cappadocia,  which  had  long  since  imbibed  the  religion 
of  Zoroaster.  The  Paulician  teachers  were  distinguish- 
ed only  by  their  scriptural  names,  by  the  n.odest  title  of 
fellow-pilgrims,  by  the  austerity  of  their  lives,  their 
zeal  or  knowledge,  and  the  credit  of  some  extraordinary 
gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  But  they  were  incapable  of 
desiring,  or  at  least  of  obtaining,  the  wealth  and  honours 
of  the  catholic  prelacy:  such  anli-christian  pride  they 
bitterly  censured  ;  and  even  the  rank  of  elders  or  pres- 
byters was  condemned  as  an  institution  of  the  Jewish 
synagogue.  The  new  sect  was  loosely  spread  over 
the  provinces  of  Asia  Minor  to  the  w  estward  of  the  Eu- 
phrates; six  of  their  principal  congregations  represented 
the  churches  to  which  St.  Paul  had  addressed  his  epis- 
tles ;  and  their  founder  chose  his  residence  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Colonia,1  in  the  same  district  of  Pontus 
which  had  been  celebrated  bv  the  altars  of  Bellonam 


g  The  six  capital  errors  of  the  Paulicians  are  defined  by  Peter 
Siculus,  (p.  755.)  with  much  prejudice  and  pafsion. 

bPfimum  iltorum  axioma  est,  duo  rerum  esse  principia ;  Ileum 
malum  el  Ileum  r.onum,  atiumque  lnijus  mundi  condilorem  el  prin- 
cipem,  et  alium  futuri  sevi.  (Petr.  Sicul.  p.  756.) 

i  Two  learned  critics,  Beausobrp,  (Hist.  Critique  du  IManicheisme, 
1.1.  iv.  v.  vi.)  and  Moaheim,  (Institut.  Hist.  Eccles.  and  de  Rebus 
Cnnsuanis  ante  Constaniinuoi, sec  i.  ii.iii.)  have  laboured  to  explore 
and  discriminate  the  various  systems  of  the  Gnostics  on  the  subject 
of  tne  two  principles. 

k  The  countries  between  the  Euphrates  and  the  Halvs  were  pos- 
sessed above  350  years  by  the  Medes  (Herodot.  1.  i.  c.  103.)  and  Per- 
sians; and  the  kinss  of  Pontus  were  of  the  royal  race  of  the  Achae- 
menides.  (Sallusl.  Fragment.  1.  iii.  with  the  French  supplement  and 
notes  of  the  President  de  Brasses.) 

1  illost  probably  founded  by  Pompey  after  the  conquest  of  Pontus. 
This  Colonia,  on  the  Lycus  above  Neo-C'asarea,  is  named  bv  the 
Turks  Coulei-hisar,  cr  Ciionac,  a  populous  town  in  a  strong  country. 
(D'Anville,  Geographic  Ancienne.tom.  ii.  p.  34.  Tournefort,  Vovage 
du  Lpvant,  torn.  iii.  letlre  xxf.  p.  293.) 

m  The  temple  of  Bellona.  at  Comana  in  Pontus,  was  a  powerful 
and  wealthy  foundation,  and  the  high  priest  was  respected  as  the 
second  person  in  the  kingdom.  As  the  sacerdotal  office  had  been 
occupied  by  his  mother's  family,  Strabo  (1.  lit.  p.  809.  835,  836,  837.) 
dwells  with  peculiar  complacency  on  the  temple,  the  worship,  and 
festival,  which  was  twice  celebrated  every  vear.  But  the  Bellona 
of  Po3lus  had  iSj-  features  and  character  of  the  eoddtss,  not  of  war, 
but  of  iore. 
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and  the  miracles  of  Gregory."  After  a  mission  of 
twenty-seven  years,  Sylvanus,  who  had  retired  from 
the  tolerating'  government  of  the  Arabs,  fell  a  sacri- 
Peraecution  of  fice  to  Roman  persecution.  The  laws 
the  Greek  em-  of  the  pious  emperors,  which  seldom 
perors.  touched  the  lives  of  less  odious  here- 

tics, proscribed  without  mercy  or  disguise  the  tenets, 
the  books,  and  the  persons  of  the  Montanists  and  Man- 
ichaeans :  the  books  were  delivered  to  the  flames;  and 
all  who  should  presume  to  secrete  such  writings,  or  to 
profess  such  opinions,  were  devoted  to  an  ignominious 
death.0  A  Greek  minister  armed  with  legal  and  mili- 
tary powers,  appeared  at  Colonia  to  strike  the  shep- 
herd, and  to  reclaim,  if  possible,  the  lost  sheep.  By  a 
refinement  of  cruelty,  Simeon  placed  the  unfortunate 
Sylvanus  before  a  line  of  his  disciples,  who  were  com- 
manded, as  the  price  of  their  pardon  and  the  proof  of 
their  repentance,  to  massacre  their  spiritual  father. 
They  turned  aside  from  the  impious  office;  the  stones 
droptfrom  their  filial  hands,  and  of  the  whole  number, 
only  one  executioner  could  be  found,  a  new  David,  as 
he  is  styled  by  the  catholics,  who  boldly  overthrew 
the  giant  of  heresy.  This  apostate,  Justus  was  his 
name,  again  deceived  and  betrayed  his  unsuspecting 
brethren,  and  a  new  conformity  to  the  acts  of  St.  Paul 
may  be  found  in  the  conversion  of  Simeon:  like  the 
apostle,  he  embraced  the  doctrine  which  he  had  been 
sent  to  persecute,  renounced  his  honours  and  fortunes, 
and  acquired  among  the  Paulicians  the  fame  of  a  mis- 
sionary and  a  martyr.  They  were  not  ambitious  of 
martyrdom,"  but  in  a  calamitous  period  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years,  their  patience  sustained  whatever  zeal 
could  inflict;  and  power  was  insufficient  to  eradicate 
the  obstinate  vegetation  of  fanaticism  and  reason.  From 
the  blood  and  ashes  of  the  first  victims,  a  succession 
of  teachers  and  congregations  repeatedly  arose  :  amidst 
their  foreign  hostilities,  they  found  leisure  for  domestic 
quarrels  :  they  preached,  they  disputed,  they  suffered  ; 
and  the  virtues,  the  apparent  virtues,  of  Sergius,  in  a 
pilgrimage  of  thirty-three  years,  are  reluctantly  con- 
fessed by  the  orthodox  historians. i  The  native  cruel- 
ty of  Justinian  the  second  was  stimulated  by  a  pious 
cause;  and  he  vainly  hoped  to  extinguish,  in  a  single 
conflagration,  the  name  and  memory  of  the  Paulicians. 
By  their  primitive  simplicity,  their  abhorrence  of  pop- 
ular superstition,  the  Iconoclast  princes  might  have 
been  reconciled  to  some  erroneous  doctrines  ;  but  they 
themselves  were  exposed  to  the  calumnies  of  the 
monks,  and  they  chose  to  be  the  tyrants,  lest  they 
should  be  accused  as  the  accomplices,  of  the  Manichas- 
ans.  Such  a  reproach  has  sullied  the  clemency  of 
Nicephorus,  who  relaxed  in  their  favour  the  severity 
of  the  penal  statutes,  nor  will  his  character  sustain  the 
honour  of  a  more  liberal  motive.  The  feeble  Michael 
the  first,  the  rigid  Leo  the  Armenian,  were  foremost  in 
the  race  of  persecution;  but  the  prize  must  doubtless 
be  adjudged  to  the  sanguinary  devotion  of  Theodora, 
who  restored  the  images  to  the  oriental  church.  Her 
inquisitors  explored  the  cities  and  mountains  of  the 
lesser  Asia,  and  the  flatterers  of  the  empress  have  af- 
firmed that,  in  a  short  reign,  one  hundred  thousand 
Paulicians  were  extirpated  by  the  sword,  the  gibbet, 

n  Gregory,  Bishop  of  Neo-Caesarea,  (A.  P.  240 — 265.)  surnamed 
Thaumaturgus,  or  the  Wonder-worker.  A  hundred  years  afterwards, 
the  history  or  romance  of  his  life  was  composed  by  Gregory  of  Nyssa, 
his  namesake  and  countryman,  the  brother  of  the  great  St.  Basil. 

o  Hoc  caeterum  ad  sua  egregia  facinora,  divini  atque  orthodox! 
imperilores  addiderunl,  ut  Manichaeos  Montanosque  capitali  puniri 
Bententia  juberent,  enrumque  libros,  quocumque  in  loco  inventi  es- 
eent  flammis  tradi  ;  quod  siquis  uspiam  rosdem  occultasse  deprehen- 
deretur,  hunc  eundem  mortis  poena?  addici,  ejusque  bona  in  fiscum 
inferri.  (Petr.  Sicul.  p.  739.)  What  more  couid  bigotry  and  persecu- 
tion desire  1 

p  It  should  seem,  that  the  Paulicians  allowed  themselves  some 
latitude  of  equivocation  and  mental  reservation:  till  the  catholics 
discovered  the  pressing  questions,  which  reduced  them  to  the  alter- 
native of  apnstasy  or  martyrdom.  (Petr.  Sicul.  p.  760.) 

q  The  persecution  is  told  by  Petrus  Siculus  (p.  579—763.)  with 
satisfaction  and  pl-asantry.  Justus  justa  porsolvit.  Simeon  was 
not  tito;  but  x>iT0f,  (the  pronunciation  of  the  two  vowels  must  have 
been  nearly  the  same,)  a  great  whale  that  drowned  the  mari ners yi ho 
mistook  him  for  an  island.    See  likewise  Cedrenus,  (p.  432—  435.) 


or  the  flames.  Her  guiit  or  merit  has  perhaps  been 
stretched  beyond  the  measure  of  truth  ;  but  if  the  ac- 
count be  allowed,  it  must  be  presumed  that  many 
simple  Iconoclasts  were  punished  under  a  more  odi- 
ous name ;  and  that  some  who  were  driven  from 
the  church,  unwillingly  took  refuge  in  the  bosom  of 
heresy. 

The  most  furious  and  desperate  of  re-  Revolt  of  the 
bels  are  the  sectaries  of  a  religion  long  Paulicians, 
persecuted,  and  at  length  provoked.  In  A#  D'  84o— 880- 
a  holy  cause  they  are  no  longer  susceptible  of  fear  or 
remorse  :  the  justice  of  their  arms  hardens  them  against 
the  feelings  of  humanity ;  and  they  revenge  their 
father's  wrongs  on  the  children  of  their  tyrants.  Such 
have  been  the  Hussites  of  Bohemia  and  the  Calvinists 
of  France,  and  such  in  the  ninth  century,  were  the 
Paulicians  of  Armenia  and  the  adjacent  provinces.' 
They  were  first  awakened  to  the  massacre  of  a  gover- 
nor and  bishop,  who  exercised  the  imperial  mandate  of 
converting  or  destroying  the  heretics  :  and  the  deepest 
recesses  of  mount  Argaeus  protected  their  independence 
and  revenge.  A  more  dangerous  and  consuming  flame 
was  kindled  by  the  persecution  of  Theodora,  and  the 
revolt  of  Carbeas,  a  valiant  Paulician,  whocommanded 
the  guards  of  the  general  of  the  east.  His  father  had 
been  impaled  by  the  catholic  inquisitors;  and  religion, 
or  at  least  nature,  might  justify  his  desertion  and 
revenge.  Five  thousand  of  his  brethren  were  united 
by  the  same  motives;  they  renounced  the  allegiance 
of  antiehristian  Rome;  a  Saracen  emir  introduced  Car- 
beas to  the  caliph  ;  and  the  commander  of  the  faithful 
extended  his  sceptre  to  the  implacable  enemy  of  the 
Greeks.  In  the  mountains  between  Se-  They  fortify  , 
was  and  Trebizond  he  founded  or  forti-  Tephrice, 
fied  the  city  of  Tephrice,3  which  is  still  occupied  by  a 
fierce  and  licentious  people,  and  the  neighbouring  hills 
were  covered  with  the  Paulician  fugitives,  who  now 
reconciled  the  use  of  the  Bible  and  the  sword.  During 
more  than  thirty  years,  Asia-was  afflicted  by  the  calam- 
ities of  foreign  and  domestic  war  :  in  their  hostile  in- 
roads the  disciples  of  St.  Paul  were  joined  with  those 
of  Mahomet;  and  the  peaceful  christians,  the  aged 
parent  and  tender  virgin,  who  were  delivered  into  bar- 
barous servitude,  might  justly  accuse  the  intolerant 
spirit  of  their  sovereign.  So  urgent  was  the  mischief, 
so  intolerable  the  shame,  that  even  the  dissolute  Mi- 
chael, the  son  of  Theodora,  was  compelled  to  march  in 
person  against  the  Paulicians:  he  was  defeated  under 
the  walls  of  Samosata;  and  the  Roman  emperor  fled 
before  the  heretics  whom  his  mother  had  condemned 
to  the  flames.  The  Saracens  fought  under  the  same 
banners,  but  the  victory  was  ascribed  to  Carbeas  ;  and 
the"  captive  generals,  with  more  than  a  hundred  tri- 
bunes, were  either  released  by  his  avarice,  or  tortured 
by  his  fanaticism.  The  valour  and  ambition  of  Chry- 
socheir,'  his  successor,  embraced  a  wider  circle  of 
rapine  and  revenge.  In  alliance  with  his  faithful 
Moslems,  he  boldly  penetrated  into  the  heart  of  Asia; 
the  troops  of  the  frontier  and  the  palace  were  repeat- 
edly overthrown  ;  the  edicts  of  persecu-  and  pillage  Asia 
tion  were  answered  by  the  pillage  of  Minor. 
Nice  and  Nicomedia,  of  Ancyra  and  Ephesus;  nor 
could  the  apostle  St.  John  protect  from  violation  his 
city  and  sepulchre.  The  cathedral  of  Ephesus  was 
turned  into  a  stable,  for  mules  and  horses;  and  the 
Paulicians  vied  with  the  Saracens  in  their  contempt 
and  abhorrence  of  images  and  relics.  It  is  not  unplea- 

r  pptrus  Siculus,  (p.  7G3,  7G4.)  the  conlinuator  of  Theophanes,  (1. 
iv.  c.  4.  p.  103,  104.)  Cedrenus,  (p.  541,  542.  545.)  and  Zonaras,  (torn, 
ii.'l.  xvi.  p.  156.)  describe  the  revolt  and  exploits  of  Carbeas  and  his 
Paulicians. 

s  Otter  (Voyace  en  Turqule  et  en  Perse,  torn,  ii.)  is  probably  th« 
only  Frank  who' has  visited  the  independent  barbarians  of  Tephrice, 
now  Divrigni,  from  whom  he  fortunately  escaped  in  the  train  of  a 
Turkish  officer. 

t  In  the  history  of  Chrysocheir,  Genesius  (Chron.  p.  67—70.  edit. 
Venet.)  has  exposed  tho  nakedness  of  the  empire.  Constantine  Por- 
phyrogeniius  (in  Vil.  B.vil.  c.  37—43.  p.  166-171.)  has  displayed  the 
glory  of  his  grandfather.  Cedrenus  (p.  570—573.)  is  without  their 
passions  or  their  knowledge. 
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sing  lo  observe  the  triumph  of  rebellion  over  the  same 
despotism  which  has  disdained  the  prayers  of  an  inju- 
red people.  The  emperor  Basil,  the  Macedonian,  was 
reduced  to  sue  for  peace,  to  offer  a  ransom  for  the  cap- 
tives, and  to  request,  in  the  language  of  moderation 
and  charity,  that  Chrysocheir  would  spare  his  fellow- 
christians,  and  content  himself  with  a  royal  donative 
of  go'd  and  silver  and  silk  garments.  "  If  the  empe- 
ror," replipd  the  insolent  fanatic,  "  be  desirous  of  peace, 
let  him  abdicate  the  east,  and  reign  without  molestation 
in  the  west.  If  he  refuse,  the  servants  of  the  Lord 
will  precipitate  him  from  the  throne."  The  reluctant 
Basil  suspended  the  treaty,  accepted  the  defiance,  and 
led  his  army  into  the  land  of  heresy,  which  he  wasted 
With  fire  and  sword.  The  open  country  of  the  Pauli- 
cians  was  exposed  to  the  same  calamities  which  they 
had  inflicted  ;  but  when  he  had  explored  the  strength  of 
Tephrice,  the  multitude  of  the  barbarians,  and  the  ample 
magazines  of  arms  and  provisions,  he  desisted  with  a 
sigh  from  the  hopeless  siege.  On  his  return  to  Con- 
stantinople he  laboured,  by  the  foundation  of  convents 
and  churches,  to  secure  the  aid  of  his  celestial  patrons, 
of  Michael  the  archangel  and  the  prophet  Elijah  ;  and 
it  was  his  daily  prayer  that  he  might  live  to  trans- 
pierce, with  three  arrows,  the  head  of  his  impious  ad- 
versary. Beyond  his  expectations,  the  wish  was  ac- 
complished :  after  a  successful  inroad,  Chrysocheir 
was  surprised  and  slain  in  his  retreat ;  and  the  rebel's 
head  was  triumphantly  presented  at  the  foot  of  the 
throne.  On  the  reception  of  this  welcome  trophy, 
Basil  instantly  called  for  his  bow,  discharged  thrpe 
arrows  with  unerring  aim,  and  accepted  the  applause 
of  the  court,  who  hailed  the  victory  of  the  royal  archer. 

With  Chrysocheir,  the  glory  of  the  Pau- 
Their  decline.  ,k.ians  fa(|ed  and  wjtnered  ;a  on  the  se- 
cond expedition  of  the  emperor,  the  impregnable  Te- 
phrice was  deseried  by  the  heretics,  who  sued  for 
mercy  or  escaped  to  the  borders.  The  city  was  ruined, 
but  the  spirit  of  independence  survived  in  the  moun- 
tains :  the  Paulicians  defended,  above  a  century,  their 
religion  and  liberty,  infested  to  the  Roman  limits,  and 
maintained  their  perpetual  alliance  with  the  enemies 
of  the  empire  and  the  gospel. 

Their  transplan-  About  the  middle  of  the  eighth  centu- 
taiion  from  Ar- rv  Constantine,  surnamed  Copronyinus 
menia  to  Thrace,  r    »u  l-  <•■  u  j  j 

by  the  worshippers  of  images,  had  made 

an  expedition  into  Armenia,  and  found,  in  the  cities  of 
Melitene  and  Theodosiopolis,  a  great  number  of  Pau- 
licians, his  kindred  heretics.  Asa  favour,  or  punish- 
ment, he  transplanted  them  from  the  banks  of  the 
Euphrates  to  Constantinople  and  Thrace;  and  by  this 
emigration  their  doctrine  was  introduced  and  diffused 
in  Europe.1  If  the  sectaries  of  the  metropolis  were 
soon  mingled  with  the  promiscuous  mass,  those  of  the 
country  struck  a  deep  root  in  a  foreign  soil.  The 
Paulicians  of  Thrace  resisted  the  storms  of  persecu- 
tion, maintained  a  secret  correspondence  with  their 
Armenian  brethren,  and  gave  aid  and  comfort  to  their 
preachers,  who  solicited,  not  without  success,  the  in- 
fant faith  of  the  Bulgarians.?  In  the  tenth  century, 
they  were  restored  and  multiplied  by  a  more  powerful 
colony,  which  John  Zimisces1  transported  from  the 
Chalybian  hills  to  thevalloys  of  mount  Hasmus.  The 
oriental  clergy,  who  would  have  preferred  the  destruc- 
tion, impatiently  sighed  for  the  absence  of  the  Man- 
ichaeans  :  the  Warlike  emperor  had  felt  and  esteemed 
their  valour  :  their  attachment  to  the  Saracens  was 

o  Tyvx-nrxex'S*  -*<r*  ».  »v6«t»  t(!  Tife<x*<  lustvJ.*.  How  ele- 
gant is  the  Greek  tongue,  even  in  the  mouth  of  Cedrenus! 

x  Copronymus  transported  his  heretics;  and  thus  ;-).». 

tu»5^  ii  *>*tric  JIx«»..*.iv*r,  says  Cedrenus,  (p.  463.)  who  has  copied 
the  annals  of  Theophanes. 

5  Petrus  Siculus,  who  resided  nine  months  at  Tephrice  (A.  D.  870.) 
for  the  ransom  of  captives,  (p.  764  )  was  informed  of  their  intended 
mission,  and  addressed  his  preservative,  the  Historia  Manichaeorum, 
to  the  new  archbishop  of  the  Bulgarians,  (p.  754.) 

z  The  colony  of  Paulicians  and  Jacobite?,  transplanted  by  John 
Zimisces  (A.  D.  070.)  from  Armenia  to  Thrace,  is  mentioned  bv  Zo- 
naras  (torn.  iii.  1.  xvji.  p.  209.)  and  Anna  f'omnena.  (Alexiad,  f  xiv 
p.  450,  &c  ) 


I  pregnant  with  mischief ;  but,  on  the  side  of  the  Dan- 
ube, against  the  barbarians  of  Scythia,  their  service 
might  be  useful,  and  their  loss  would  be  desirable. 
Their  exile  in  a  distant  land  was  softened  by  a  free 
toleration  :  the  Paulicians  held  the  city  of  Philippopolis 
and  the  keys  of  Thrace;  the  catholics  were  their  sub- 
jects; the  Jacobite  emigrants  their  associates:  they 
occupied  a  line  of  villages  and  castles  in  Macedonia 
and  Epirus  ;  and  many  native  Bulgarians  were  associ- 
ated to  the  communion  of  arms  and  heresy.    As  long 
as  they  were  awed  by  power  and  treated  wilh  mode- 
ration, their  voluntary  bands  were  distinguished  in  the 
armies  of  the  empire;  and  the  courage  of  these  dogs, 
ever  greedy  of  war,  ever  thirsty  of  human  blood,  is 
noticed  with  astonishment,  and  almost  with  reproach, 
by  the  pusillanimous  Greeks.    The  same  spirit  ren- 
dered them  arrogant  and  contumacious:  they  were 
easily  provoked  by  caprice  or  injury;  and  their  privi- 
leges were  often  violated  by  the  faithless  bigotry  of 
the  government  and  clergy.    In  the  midst  of  the 
Norman  war,  two  thousand  five  hundred  Maniehaeans 
j  deserted  the  standard  of  Alexius  Comnenus,1  and  re- 
'  tired  to  their  native  homes.    He  dissembled  till  the 
moment  of  revenge;  invited  the  chiefs  to  a  friendly 
conference;  and  punished  the  innocent  and  guilty  by 
imprisonment,  confiscation,  and  baptism.    In  an  inter- 
val of  peace,  the  emperor  undertook  the  pious  office  of 
reconciling  them  to  the  church  and  state  :  his  winter- 
quarters  were  fixed  at  Philippopolis  ;  and  the  thirteenth 
apostle,  as  he  is  styled  by  his  pious  daughter,  con- 
j  snmed  whole  days  and  nights  in  theological  contro- 
versy.   His  arguments  were  fortified,  their  obstinacy 
i  was  melted,  by  the  honours  and  rewards  which  he 
bestowed  on  the  most  eminent  proselytes  ;  and  a  new 
j  city,  surrounded  with  gardens,  enriched  with  immuni- 
ties, and  dignified  with  his  own  name,  was  founded  by 
Alexius,  for  the  residence  of  his  vulgar  converts.  The 
important  station  of  Philippopolis  was  wrested  from 
|  their  hands  ;  the  contumacious  leaders  were  secured  in 
a  dungeon,  or  banished  from  their  country;  and  their 
j  lives  were  spared  by  the  prudence,  rather  than  the 
|  mercy,  of  an  emperor,  at  whose  command  a  poor  and 
I  solitary  heretic  was  burnt  alive  before  the  church  of 
St.  Sophia.b    But  the  proud  hope  of  eradicating  the 
|  prejudices  of  a  nation  was  speedily  overturned  by  the 
invincible  zeal  of  the  Paulicians,  who  ceased  to  dis- 
semble or  Tefused  to  obey.    After  the  departure  and 
death  of  Alexius,  they  soon  resumed  their  civil  and 
religious  laws.    In  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  their  pope  or  primate  (a  manifest  corruption) 
resided  on  the  confines  of  Bulgaria,  Croatia,  and  Dal- 
matia,  and  governed,  by  his  vicars,  the  filial  congre- 
gations of  Italy  and  France.1   From  that  sera,  a  minute 
scrutiny  might  prolong  and  perpetuate  the  chain  of 
tradition.    At  the  end  of  the  last  age,  the  sect  or  col- 
|  ony  still  inhabited  the  valley  of  mount  Haemus,  where 
;  their  ignorance  and  poverty  were  more  frequently  tor- 
|  mented  by  the  Greek  clergy  than  by  the  Turkish  gov- 
ernment.  The  modern  Paulicians  have  lost  all  memory 
j  of  their  origin  ;  and  their  religion  is  disgraced  by  the 
j  worship  of  the  cross,  and  the  practice  of  bloody  sacri- 
fice, which  some  captives  have  imported  from  the  wilds 
of  Tartary.d 

In  the  west,  the  first  teachers  of  the  Their  jntroauc. 
Manichaean  theology  had  been  repulsed  tion  into  Italy 
by  the  people,  or  suppressed  by  the  and  France- 
prince.    The  favour  and  success  of  the  Paulicians  in 
the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries  must  be  imputed 


a  The  Alexiad  of  Anna  Comnena  (I.  v.  p.  131.  1.  vi.  p  154,  155.  1. 
xiv.  p.  450—457.  with  the  Annotations  of  Ducange)  records  the  trans- 
actions of  her  apostolic  father  wilh  the  Manichaeans,  whose  abomina- 
ble here3y  she  was  desirous  of  refuting. 

b  Basil,  a  monk,  and  the  author  of  the  Bogomiles,  a  sect  of  Gnos- 
tics, who  soon  vanished.  (Anna  Comnena,  Alexiad,  1.  xv.  p.  4S6— 494. 
Mosheim,  Hist.  Ecclesiastica,  p.  420.) 

c  Matt.  Paris,  Hist.  Major,  p.  267.  This  passage  of  our  English  his- 
torian is  alleged  by  Ducaoffe  in  an  excellent  note  on  Yillehardouin, 
(No.  20S.)  who  found  the  Paulicians  at  Philippopolis  the  friends  of 
i lie  Bulgarians. 

i  See  Marsigli.  Slato  Mililare  dell'  Imp«rio  Pttcmano,  p.  24. 
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to  the  strong,  though  secret,  discontent  which  armed 
the  most  pious  christians  against  the  church  of  Rome. 
Her  avarice  was  oppressive,  her  despotism  odious  : 
less  degenerate  perhaps  than  the  Greeks  in  the  worship 
of  saints  and  images,  her  innovations  were  more  rapid 
and  scandalous  :  she  had  rigorously  defined  and  im- 
posed the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation:  the  lives  of 
the  Latin  clergy  were  more  corrupt,  and  the  eastern 
bishops  might  pass  for  the  successors  of  the  apostles, 
if  they  were  compared  with  the  lordly  prelates,  who 
wielded  by  turns  the  crosier,  the  sceptre,  and  the  sword. 
Three  different  roads  might  introduce  the  Paulieians 
into  the  heart  of  Europe.  After  the  conversion  of 
Hungary,  the  pilgrims  who  visited  Jerusalem  might 
safely  follow  the  course  of  the  Danube  :  in  their  jour- 
ney and  return  they  passed  through  Philippopolis  ;  and 
the  sectaries,  disguising  their  name  and  heresy,  might 
accompany  the  French  or  German  caravans  to  their 
respective  countries.  The  trade  and  dominion  of 
Venice  pervaded  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  and  the 
hospitable  republic  opened  her  bosom  to  foreigners 
of  every  climate  and  religion.  Under  the  Byzantine 
standard,  the  Paulieians  were  often  transported  to  the 
Greek  provinces  of  Italy  and  Sicily  :  in  peace  and  war 
they  freely  conversed  with  strangers  and  natives,  and 
their  opinions  were  silently  propagated  in  Rome,  Mi- 
lan, and  the  kingdoms  beyond  the  Alps.e  It  was  soon 
discovered,  that  many  thousand  catholics  of  every  rank, 
and  of  either  sex,  had  embraced  the  Manichaean  her- 
esy ;  and  the  flames  which  consumed  twelve  canons 
of  Orleans  was  the  first  act  and  signal  of  persecution. 
The  Bulgarians,'  a  name  so  innocent  in  its  origin,  so 
odious  in  its  application,  spread  their  branches  over  the 
face  of  Europe.  United  in  common  hatred  of  idolatry 
and  Rome,  they  were  connected  by  a  form  of  episcopal 
and  presbyterian  government;  their  various  sects  were 
discriminated  by  some  fainter  or  darker  shades  of  the- 
ology ;  but  they  generally  agreed  in  the  two  principles, 
the  contempt  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  denial  of 
the  body  of  Christ,  either  on  the  cross  or  in  the  Eucha- 
rist. A  confession  of  simple  worship  and  blameless 
manners  is  extorted  from  their  enemies  ;  and  so  high 
was  their  standard  of  perfection,  that  the  increasing 
congregations  were  divided  into  two  classes  of  disci- 
ples, of  those  who  practised,  and  of  those  who  aspired. 
It  was  in  the  country  of  the  Albigeois/  in  the  southern 
Persecution  of  provinces  of  France,  that  the  Paulieians 
the  Albigeois,  were  most  deeply  implanted;  and  the 
A.  D.  1200,  ice.  same  vicissitudes  of  martyrdom  and  re- 
venge which  had  been  displayed  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Euphrates,  were  repeated  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury on  the  banks  of  the  Rhone.  The  laws  of  the 
eastern  emperors  were  revived  by  Frederic  the  second. 
The  insurgents  of  Tephrice  were  represented  by  the 
barons  and  cities  of  Languedoc  :  Pope  Innocent  III. 
surpassed  the  sanguinary  fame  of  Theodora.  It  was 
in  cruelty  alone  that  her  soldiers  could  equal  the  heroes 
of  the  Crusades,  and  the  cruelty  of  her  priests  was  far 
excelled  by  the  founders  of  the  inquisition;11  an  office 

e  The  Introduction  of  the  Paulieians  into  Italy  and  France,  is  am- 
ly  discussed  by  Muratori  (Antiquitat.  Italiae  medii  .SEvi.  loin.  v. 
issert.  lx.  p.  81—152.)  and  Mosheim  (p.  379— 3S2.  419— 422.)  Yet 
both  have  overlooked  a  curious  passage  of  William  the  Apulian,  who 
clearly  describes  them  in  a  battle  between  the  Greeks  and  the  Nor- 
mans, A.  D.  1010.  (in  Muramri,  Script.  Rerum  Ital.  torn.  v.  p.  25S.) 
Cum  Gra?cis  aderant  quidam.  quos  ppssimus  error 
Fecerat  amentes,  et  ab  ipso  nomen  habebant. 
But  he  is  so  ignorant  of  their  doctrine  as  to  make  them  a  kind  of 
Sabellians  or  Palripassians. 

f  Bulgari,  Boulgres,  Bougi  es,  a  national  appellation,  has  been 
applied  by  the  French  as  a  term  of  reproach  to  usurers  and  unnatu- 
ral sinners.  The  Paterini,  or  Putelini,  has  been  made  to  signify  a 
snvmth  and  flattering  hypocrit",  such  as  I'Avocat  Patelin  of  that 
original  and  pleasant  farce.  (Ducange,  Gloss.  Lalinilal.  medii  el  in- 
fnni  JEvi  )  The  Manichseans  were  likewise  named  Calhari,  or  the 
pure,  by  corruption,  Gazari,  &c. 

?  Of  the  laws,  crusade,  and  persecution  against  the  Albigenis,  a 
just,  though  general,  idea  is  expressed  by  Mosheim,  (p.  477 — 481.) 
The  detail  may  be  found  in  the  ecclesiastical  historians,  ancient  and 
modern,  catholics  and  protestantg;  and  amongst  lhpse  Fleury  is  the 
nv>st  impartial  and  moderate. 

h  The  acts  (I.iber  Sententiannn)  of  the  inquisition  ofThoulouse 
(A.  P.  1307-  1323)  have  bepn  published  by  Limboroh  (Amsielodami. 


more  adapted  to  confirm,  than  to  refute,  the  belief  of 
an  evil  principle.  The  visible  assemblies  of  the  Pau- 
lieians, or  Albigeois,  were  extirpated  with  fire  and 
sword;  and  the  bleeding  remnant  escaped  by  flight, 
concealment,  or  catholic  conformity.  But  the  invinci- 
ble spirit  which  they  had  kindled  still  lived  and  breath- 
ed in  the  western  world.  In  the  state,  in  the  church, 
and  even  in  the  cloister,  a  latent  succession  was 
preserved  of  the  disciples  of  St.  Paul,  who  protested 
against  the  tyranny  of  Rome,  embraced  the  Bible  as 
the  rule  of  faith,  and  purified  their  creed  from  all  the 
visions  of  the  Gnostic  theology.  The  struggles  of 
Wickliff  in  England,  of  Huss  in  Bohemia,  were  pre- 
mature and  ineffectual;  but  the  names  of  Zuinglius, 
Luther,  and  Calvin,  are  pronounced  with  gratitude  as 
the  deliverers  of  nations. 

A  philosopher,  who  calculates  the  de-  character  and 
gree  of  their  merit  and  the  value  of  their  consequences  of 
reformation,  will  prudently  ask  from  lhe  Reformation, 
what  articles  of  faith,  above  or  against  our  reason,  they 
have  enfranchised  the  christians  ;  for  such  enfranchise- 
ment is  doubtless  a  benefit  so  far  as  it  may  be  compa- 
tible with  truth  and  piety.  After  a  fair  discussion  we 
shall  rather  be  surprised  by  the  timidity,  than  scanda- 
lized by  the  freedom  of  our  first  reformers.'  With  the 
Jews,  they  adopted  the  belief  and  defence  of  all  the 
Hebrew  scriptures,  with  all  their  prodigies,  from  the 
garden  of  Eden  to  the  visions  of  the  prophet  Daniel; 
and  they  were  bound,  like  the  catholics,  to  justify 
against  the  Jews  the  abolition  of  a  divine  law.  In  the 
great  mysteries  of  the  Trinity  and  Incarnation  the  re- 
formers were  severely  orthodox  :  they  freely  adopted 
the  theology  of  the  four,  or  the  first  six,  councils  ;  and 
with  the  Athanasian  creed,  they  pronounced  the  eternal 
damnation  of  all  who  did  not  believe  the  catholic  faith. 
Transubstantiation,  the  invisible  change  of  the  bread 
and  wine  into  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  is  a  tenet 
that  may  defy  the  power  of  argument  and  pleasantry  ; 
but  instead  of  consulting  the  evidence  of  their  senses, 
of  their  sight,  their  feeling,  and  their  taste,  the  first 
protestants  were  entangled  in  their  own  scruples,  aud 
awed  by  the  words  of  Jesus  in  the  institution  of  the 
sacrament.  Luther  maintained  a  corporeal,  and  Cal- 
vin a  real,  presence  of  Christ  in  the  eucharist;  and  the 
opinion  of  Zuinglius,  that  it  is  no  more  than  a  spiritual 
communion,  a  simple  memorial,  has  slowly  prevailed 
in  the  reformed  churches.*  But  the  loss  of  one  mys- 
tery was  amply  compensated  by  the  stupendous  doc- 
trines of  original  sin,  redemption,  faith,  grace,  and 
predestination,  which  have  been  strained  from  the 
epistles  of  St.  Paul.  These  subtle  questions  had  most 
assuredly  been  prepared  by  the  fathers  and  schoolmen  ; 
but  the  final  improvement  and  popular  use  may  be  at- 
tributed to  the  first  reformers,  who  enforced  them  as 
the  absolute  and  essential  terms  of  salvation.  Hith- 
erto the  weight  of  supernatural  belief  inclines  against 
the  Protestants;  and  many  a  sober  christian  would 
rather  admit  that  a  wafer  is  God,  than  that  God  is  a 
cruel  and  capricious  tyrant. 

Yet  the  services  of  Luther  and  his  rivals  are  solid 
and  important;  and  the  philosopher  must  own  his  ob- 
ligations to  these  fearless  enthusiasts.1  I.  By  their 
hands  the  lofty  fabric  of  superstition,  from  the  abuse 
of  indulgences  to  the  intercession  of  the  Virgin,  has 

1692.)  with  a  previous  history  of  the  inquisition  in  general.  They 
deserved  a  more  learned  and  critical  editor.  As  we  must  not  calum- 
niate even  Satan,  or  the  Holy  Office,  I  will  observe,  that  of  a  list  of 
criminals  which  fills  nineteen  folio  pages,  only  fifteen  men  and  four 
women  were  delivered  to  the  secular  arm. 

i  The  opinions  and  proceedings  of  the  reformers  are  exposed  in  the 
second  part  of  the  general  history  of  Mosheim ;  but  the  balance, 
which  he  has  held  with  so  clear  an  eye,  and  s:>  steady  a  hand,  be"ins 
to  incline  in  favour  of  his  Lutheran  brethren. 

k  Under  Edward  VI.  our  reformation  was  more  bold  and  perfect: 
but  in  the  fundamental  articles  of  the  church  of  England,  a  strong 
and  explicit  declaration  against  the  real  presence  was  obliterated  in 
the  original  copy,  to  please  the  people  or  the  Lutherans,  or  Queen 
Elizabeth.  (Burnet's  Hist,  of  the  Reformation,  vol.  ii.  p.  82. 128.  302.) 

1  "  Had  it  not  been  for  such  men  an  Luther  and  myself,"  said  the 
fanatic  Whiston  to  Halley.  the  phiiosopher,  "you  would  now  be 
:  knoelmg  b»fore  an  image  of  St.  Winifred." 
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been  levelled  with  the  ground.  Myriads  of  both  sexes 
of  the  monastic  profession  were  restored  to  the  liberty 
and  labours  of  social  life.  An  hierarchy  of  saints  and 
angels,  of  imperfect  and  subordinate  deities,  were 
stripped  of  their  temporal  power,  and  reduced  to  the 
enjoyment  of  celestial  happiness  :  their  images  and 
relics  were  banished  from  the  church  ;  and  the  credu- 
lity of  the  people  was  no  longer  nourished  with  the 
daily  repetition  of  miracles  and  visions.  The  imitation 
of  paganism  was  supplied  by  a  pure  and  spiritual 
worship  of  prayer  and  thanksgiving,  the  most  worthy 
of  man,  the  least  unworthy  of  the  Deity.  It  only  re- 
mains to  observe,  whether  such  sublime  simplicity  be 
consistent  with  popular  devotion;  whether  the  vulgar, 
in  the  absence  of  all  visible  objects,  will  not  be  infla- 
med by  enthusiasm,  or  insensibly  subside  in  languor 
and  indifference.  II.  The  chain  of  authority  was 
broken,  which  restrains  the  bigot  from  thinking  as  he 
pleases,  and  the  slave  from  speaking  as  he  thinks  : 
the  popes,  fathers,  and  councils,  were  no  longer  the 
supreme  and  infallible  judges  of  the  world  ;  and  each 
christian  was  taught  to  acknowledge  no  law  but  the 
scriptures,  no  interpreter  but  his  own  conscience.  This 
freedom,  however,  was  the  consequence,  rather  than 
the  design,  of  the  reformation.  The  patriot  reformers 
were  ambitious  of  succeeding  the  tyrants  whom  they 
had  dethroned.  They  imposed  with  equal  rigour  their 
creeds  and  confessions  ;  they  asserted  the  right  of  the 
magistrate  to  punish  heretics  with  death.  The  pious 
or  personal  animosity  of  Calvin  proscribed  in  Serve- 
tusm  the  guilt  of  his  own  rebellion:11  and  the  flames  of 
Smithfield,  in  which  he  was  afterwards  consumed,  had 
been  kindled  for  the  Anabaptists  by  the  zeal  of  Cran- 
mer.°  The  nature  of  the  tiger  was  the  same,  but  he 
was  gradually  deprived  of  his  teeth  and  fangs.  A 
spirtual  and  temporal  kingdom  was  possessed  by 
the  Roman  pontiff:  the  protestant  doctors  were  sub- 
jects of  an  humble  rank,  without  Tevenue  or  juris- 
diction. His  decrees  were  consecrated  by  the  anti- 
quity of  the  catholic  church  :  their  arguments  and 
disputes  were  submitted  to  the  people;  and  their  ap- 
peal to  private  judgment  was  accepted  beyond  their 
wishes,  by  curiosity  and  enthusiasm.  Since  the 
days  of  Luther  and  Calvin,  a  secret,  reformation  has 
been  silently  working  in  the  bosom  of  the  reformed 
churches  ;  man}'  weeds  of  prejudice  were,  eradicated  ; 
and  the  disciples  of  Erasmus''  diffused  a  spirit  of 
freedom  and  moderation.  The  liberty  of  conscience 
has  been  claimed  as  a  common  benefit,  an  inalienable 
right :  i  the  free  governments  of  Holland'  and  Eng- 


land •  introduced  the  practice  of  toleration  ;  and  the 
narrow  allowance  of  the  laws  has  been  enlarged  by 
the  prudence  and  humanity  of  the  times.  In  the  ex- 
ercise, the  mind  has  understood  the  limits,  of  its  pow- 
ers, and  the  words  and  shadows  that  might  amuse 
the  child  can  no  longer  satisfy  his  manly  reason. 
The  volumes  of  controversy  are  overspread  with  cob- 
webs :  the  doctrine  of  a  protestant  church  is  far  re- 
moved from  the  knowledge  or  belief  of  its  private 
members;  and  the  forms  of  orthdoxy,  the  articles  of 
faith,  are  subscribed  with  a  sigh,  or  a  smile,  by  the 
modern  clergy.  Yet  the  friends  of  Christianity  are 
alarmed  at  the  boundless  impulse  of  inquiry  and 
scepticism.  The  predictions  of  the  catholics  are  ac- 
complished :  the  web  of  mystery  is  unravelled  by  the 
Arminians,  Arians,  and  Socinians,  whose  numbers 
must  not  be  computed  from  their  separate  congrega- 
tions ;  and  the  pillars  of  revelation  are  shaken  by  those 
men  who  preserve  the  name  without  the  substance  of 
religion,  who  indulge  the  licence  without  the  temper 
of  philosophy.1 


m  The  article  of  Serrtt  in  ihe  Piclionnaire  Critique  of  Chauffepi'S 
is  the  brst  account  which  I  have  seen  of  litis  shameful  transaction. 
See  likewise  the  Abbe  d'Arlinny,  Noveaux  Wemoires  d'Histoire, 
&c.  torn.  ii.  p.  55 — 134. 

n  I  am  more  deeply  scandalized  at  the  single  execution  of  Serve- 
lug,  than  at  the  hecatombs  which  have  blazed  in  the  Auto  de  Fes  of 
Spain  and  Portugal.  1.  The  zeal  of  Calvin  seems  to  have  been  en- 
venomed by  personal  malice,  and  perhaps  envy.  He  accused  his 
adversary  before  their  common  enemies,  the  judges  of  Vienna,  and 
betrayed,  for  his  destruction,  the  sacred  trust  of  a  private  correspon- 
dence. 2.  The  deed  of  cruelty  was  not  varnished  by  the  pretence  of 
danger  to  the  church  or  slate.  In  his  passage  through  Geneva,  Ser- 
veius  was  a  harmless  stranger,  who  neither  preached,  nor  printed, 
nor  made  proselytes.  3.  A  catholic  inquisitor  yields  the  same  obe- 
dience which  he  requires,  but  Cal^n  violated  the  golden  rule  of 
doing  as  he  would  be  done  by ;  a  rule  which  I  read  in  a  moral  trea- 
tise of  Isocrates,  (in  Nicole,  lorn.  i.  p.  93.  edit.  Baltie.)  four  hundred 
years  before  the  publication  of  the  gospel.    'A  xxrwvns  i<r'  iri?»» 

Cfyi£lT3c,  txvt*  ins  xKKZi;  fin  rouixj. 

[Gibbon  has  not  given  the  exact  meaning  of  this  passage,  which 
does  not  inculcate  fully  the  rule  of  charity— "Do  to  others  that 
which  you  trould  toish  that  they  shot/ Id  do  to  i/oh''— but  simply  the 
rule  of  justice— M  Do  not  those  things  to  others  ichich.  if  done  to 
yourselves  by  them,  rronld  irritate  you."~] — (J.  " 

o  See  Burnet,  vol.  ii.  page  84— SO.  The  sense  and  humanity  of  the 
young  king  were  oppressed  by  the  authority  of  the  primate. 

p  Erasmus  may  be  considered  as  the  father  of  rational  theolojry. 
After  a  slumber  of  a  hundred  years,  it  was  revived  by  ihe  Arminians 
of  Holland,  Grotius,  Limborch.  and  Le  Clerc;  in  England  by  Chil- 
li niworth,  the  laliludinariansof  Cambridge,  (Burnet,  Hist. of  his  own 
Times,  vol.  i.  p.  261—268.  octavo  edition,)  Tillotson,  Clarke,  Hoad- 
ley,  Jcc. 

q  I  am  sorry  to  observe,  that  the  three  writers  of  the  last  age,  by 
whom  the  rights  of  toleration  have  been  so  nobly  defended,  Bayle, 
Leibnitz,  and  Locke,  are  all  laymen  and  philosophers. 

•  See  the  excellent  chapter  of  Sir  William  Temple  on  ihe  reliiion 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

The  Bulgarians. —  Origin,  migrations,  and  settlement  of  the 
Hungarians. — Their  inroads  in  the  east  and  west. — The 
monarchy  of  Russia. — Geography  and  trade. —  Wars  of 
the  Russians  agaimt  the  Greek  empire. — Conversion  of 
the  barbarians. 

Under  the  reign  of  Constantine  the  grandson  of 
Heraclins,  the  ancient  barrier  of  the  Danube,  so  often 
violated  and  so  often  restored,  was  irretrievably  swept 
away  by  a  new  deluge  of  barbarians.  Their  progress 
was  favoured  by  the  caliphs,  their  unknown  and  acci- 
dental auxiliaries;  the  Roman  legions  were  occupied 
in  Asia;  and  after  the  loss  of  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Af- 
rica, the  Caesars  were  twice  reduced  to  the  danger  and 
disgrace  of  defending  their  capital  against  the  Sara- 
cens. If,  in  the  account  of  this  interesting  people,  I 
have  deviated  from  the  strict  and  original  line  of  my 
undertaking,  the  merit  of  the  subject  will  hide  my 
transgression,  or  solicit  my  excuse.  In  the  east,  in 
the  west,  in  war,  in  religion,  in  science,  in  their  pros- 
perity, and  in  their  decay,  the  Arabians  press  them- 
selves on  our  curiosity:  the  first  overthrow  of  the 
church  and  einpirfc  of  the  Greeks  may  be  imputed  to 
their  arms;  and  the  disciples  of  Mahomet  still  hold 
the  civil  and  religious  sceptre  of  the  oriental  world. 
But  the  same  labour  would  be  unworthily  bestowed 
on  the  swarms  of  savages,  who,  between  the  seventh 
and  the  twelfih  century,  descended  from  the  plains  of 
Scythia,  in  transient  inroad,  or  perpetual  emigration.' 
Their  names  are  uncouth,  their  origins  doubtful,  their 
actions  obscure,  their  superstition  was  blind,  their 
valour  brutal,  and  the  uniformity  of  their  public  and 
private  lives  was  neither  softened  by  innocence,  nor 
refined  by  policy.  The  majesty  of  the  Byzantine 
throne  repelled  and  survived  their  disorderly  attacks; 
the  greater  part  of  these  barbarians  has  disappeared 


of  the  United  Provinces.  I  am  not  satisfied  with  Grotius,  (de  Rebus 
Belgicis,  Aiinal.  I.  i.  p.  13, 14.  edit,  in  12mo.)  who  approves  the  im- 
perial laws  of  persecution,  and  only  condemns  the  blowly  tribunal 
of  the  Inquisition. 

s  Sir  William  Blackstone  (Commentaries,  vol.  iv.  p.  53,  54.)  ex- 
plains the  law  of  England  as  it  was  fixed  at  the  Revolution.  The 
exceptions  of  papists,  and  of  those  who  deny  the  Trinity,  would  s'  ill 
leave  a  tolerable  scope  for  persecution,  if  the  national  spirit  were 
not  more  effectual  than  a  hundred  statutes. 

t  I  shall  recommend  to  public  animadversion  two  passages  in 
Dr.  Priestley,  which  betray  the  ultimate  tendency  of  his  opinions. 
At  the  first  of  these  (Hist,  of  the  Corruptions  of  Christianity,  vol.  9 
p.  275,  276.)  the  priest,  at  the  second,  (vol.  i.  p.  4S4.)  the  magistrate, 
may  tremble  ! 

a  All  the  passages  of  the  Byzantine  history  which  relate  to  the 
barbarians,  are  compiled,  methodised,  and  transcribed,  in  a  Latin 
version,  by  the  laborious  John  Goithelf  Strilier,  in  his  "  IWemorias 
Populorum  ad  Danubium,  Pontum  Euxiuuin,  Paludem  Mseotidrm, 
Caucasum,  Mare  Casphun,  et  inde  inagis  ad  Septenuriones  incolen 
lium."  Petropoli,  1771 — 1779.  in  four  tomes,  or  six  volumes,  in  4to 
Bui  the  fashion  has  not  enhanced  th»  price  of  these  raw  materials. 
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without  leaving  any  memorial  of  their  existence,  and 
the  despicable  remnant  continues,  and  may  long  con- 
tinue, to  groan  under  the  dominion  of  a  foreign  tyrant. 
From  the  antiquities  of,  I.  Bulgarians,  II.  Hungarians, 
and,  III.  Russians,  I  shall  content  myself  with  select- 
ing such  facts  as  yet  deserve  to  be  remembered.  The 
conquests  of  the,  IV.  Normans,  and  the  monarchy  of 
the,  V.  Turks,  will  naturally  terminate  in  the  memora- 
ble Crusades  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  the  double  fall  of 
the  city  and  empire  of  Constantine. 
Emi»ration  of  In  his  march  to  Italy,  Theodoric  b  the 
ihe  Bulgarians,  Ostrogoth  had  trampled  on  the  arms  of 
A.D.  680,&c.  the  Bulgarians.  After  this  defeat,  the 
name  and  the  nation  are  lost  during  a  century  and  a 
half;  and  it  may  be  suspected  that  the  same  or  a  simi- 
lar appellation  was  revived  by  strange  colonies  from 
the  Borysthenes,  the  Tanais,  or  the  Volga.  A  king 
of  the  ancient  Bulgaria11  bequeathed  to  his  five  sons  a 
last  lesson  of  moderation  and  concord.  It  was  re- 
ceived as  youth  has  ever  received  the  counsels  of  age 
and  experience:  the  five  princes  buried  their  father ; 
divided  his  subjects  and  cattle ;  forgot  his  advice  ; 
separated  from  each  other;  and  wandered  in  quest  of 
fortune,  till  we  find  the  most  adventurous  in  the  heart 
of  Italy,  under  the  protection  of  the  exatch  of  Raven- 
na.'1 But  the  stream  of  emigration  was  directed  or 
impelled  towards  the  capital.  The  modern  Bulgaria, 
along  the  southern  banks  of  the  Danube,  was  stamped 
with  the  name  and  image  which  it  has  retained  to  the 
present  hour :  the  new  conquerors  successively  ac- 
quired, by  war  or  treaty,  the  Roman  provinces  of  Dar- 
dania,  Thessaly,  and  the  two  Epirus' ; e  the  ecclesias- 
tical supremacy  was  translated  from  the  native  city  of 
Justinian;  and,  in  their  prosperous  age,  the  obscure 
town  of  Lychnidus,  or  Achrida,  was  honoured  with 
the  throne  of  a  king  and  a  patriarch/  The  unques- 
tionable evidence  of  language  attests  the  descent  of 
the  Bulgarians  from  the  original  slock  of  the  Scla- 
vonian,  or  more  properly  Slavonian,  race  ;  *  and  the 
kindred  bands  of  Servians,  Bosnians,  Rascians,  Croa- 
tians,  Walachians,h  &c.  followed  either  the  standard 
or  the  example  of  the  leading  tribe.  From  the  Eux- 
ine  to  the  Adriatic,  in  the  state  of  captives,  or  sub- 
jects, or  allies,  or  enemies,  of  the  Greek  empire, 
they  overspread  the  land  ;  and  the  national  appella- 
tion of  the  slaves'  has  been  degraded  by  chance  or 
malice  from  the  signification  of  glory  to  that  of  servi- 


b  See  vol.  i.  p.  533. 

c  Theophanes,  p.  2% — 299.  Anastasius,  p.  113.  Nicephorus,  C.  P. 
p.  22,  23.  Theophanes  places  the  old  Bulgaria  on  ihe  banks  of  the 
Atell  or  Volga;  but  he  deprives  himself  of  all  geographical  credit, 
by  discharging  that  river  into  the  Euxine  sea. 

<1  Paul.  Diacon.  de  Ge3lis  Langobard.  1.  v.  c.  29.  p.  SSI,  S82.  The 
apparent  difference  between  the  Lombard  historian  and  the  above- 
mentioned  Greeks,  is  easily  reconciled  by  Camilln  Pellegrino  (de 
Ducaui  Benevenlano,  dissert,  vii.  iu  the  Scriptores  Reruin  Ital.  torn, 
v.  p.  180,  187.)  and  Berctti.  Chorograph.  Italiae  niedii  JE\\,  p.  273, 
&c.)  This  Bulgarian  colony  was  planted  in  a  vacant  district  of 
Samnium,  and  learned  the  Latin,  without  forgetting  their  native 
language. 

t  These  provinces  of  the  Greek  idiom  and  empire,  are  assigned  to 
the  Bulgarian  kingdom  in  the  dispute  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction 
between  the  patriarchs  of  Koine  and  Constantinople.  (Baroniug,  An 
nal.  Eccles.  A.  D.  S69.  No.  75.) 

f  The  situation  and  royally  of  Lychnidus,  or  Achrida,  are  clearly 
expressed  in  Cedrenus,  (p.  713.)  The  removal  of  an  archbishop  or 
patriarch  from  Josliniauea  prima  to  Lychnidus,  and  at  length  to 
Ternovo,  has  produced  some  perplexity  in  the  ideas  and  language  of 
the  Greeks,  (Nicephoras  Gregoras,  1.  ii.  c.  2.  p.  14, 15.  Thomasin, 
Discipline  de.l'Eglise,  torn.  i.  1.  i.  c.  19.  23.)  and  a  Frenchman  (I)'An- 
ville)  is  more  accurately  skilled  in  the  geography  of  their  own  coun- 
try. (Hist,  de  l'Academie  des  Inscriptions,  torn,  \xxi.) 

g  Chalcondyles,  a  competent  judge,  affirms  the  identity  of  the 
language  of  t lie  Dalmatians,  Bosnians,  Servians,  Bulgarians,  Poles, 
(de  Rebus  Turcicis,  1.  x.  p.  283.)  and  elsewhere  of  the  Bohemians, 
(1.  ii.  p.  38.)  The  same  author  has  marked  the  separate  idiom  of  the 
Hungarians. 

h  See  the  work  of  John  Christopher  de  Jordan,  de  Originibus  Scla- 
vicis,  Vindobonie,  1745.  in  four  parts,  or  two  volumes  in  folio.  His 
collections  and  researches  are  useful  to  elucidate  the  antiquities  of 
I  Bohemia  and  the  adjacent  countries  :  but  his  plan  is  narrow,  his  style 
barbaroiis,  his  criticism  shallow,  and  the  Aulic  counsellor  is  not  free 
from  the  prejudices  of  a  Bohemian. 

i  Jordan  subscribes  to  ihe  well-known  and  probable  derivation 
from  Slara,  laus,  gloria,  a  word  of  familiar  use  in  the  different  dia- 
lects and  parts  of  speech,  and  which  forms  the  termination  of  the 
most  illustrious  names,  (de  Originibus  Sclavicis,  pars  i.  p.  40.  pars 
iv.  p.  101,  102.) 


tude.k  Among  these  colonies  the  Chro-  Croal8  or  ^ 
batians,1  or  Croats,  who  now  attend  the  vonians  of  Dal- 
motions  of  an  Austrian  army,  are  the  "]?']?' t. 
descendants  of  a  mighty  people,  the  con-  "  *  '  c- 
querors  and  sovereigns  of  Dalmatia.  The  maritime 
cities,  and  of  these  the  infant  republic  of  Ragusa,  im- 
plored the  aid  and  instructions  of  the  Byzantine  court: 
they  were  advised  by  the  magnanimous  Basil  to  re- 
serve a  small  acknowledgment  of  their  fidelity  to  the 
Roman  empire,  and  to  appease,  by  an  annual  tribute, 
the  wrath  of  these  irresistible  barbarians.  The  king- 
dom of  Croatia  was  shared  by  eleven  Zoupans,  or  feu- 
datory lords;  and  their  united  forces  were  numbered 
at  sixty  thousand  horse  and  one  hundred  thousand 
foot.  A  long  sea-coast,  indented  with  capacious  har- 
bours, covered  with  a  siring  of  islands,  and  almost  in 
sight  of  the  Italian  shores,  disposed  both  the  natives 
and  strangers  to  the  practice  of  navigation.  The  boats 
or  brigantines  of  the  Croats  were  constructed  after  the 
fashion  of  the  old  Liburnians  ;  one  hundred  and  eighty 
vessels  may  excite  the  idea  of  a  respectable  navy  ;  but 
our  seamen  will  smile  at  the  allowance  of  ten,  or  twen- 
ty, or  forty,  men  for  each  of  these  ships  of  war.  They 
were  gradually  converted  to  the  more  honourable  ser- 
vice of  commerce ;  yet  the  Sclavonian  pirates  were 
still  frequent  and  dangerous;  and  it  was  not  before  the 
close  of  the  tenth  century  that  the  freedom  and  sove- 
reignty of  the  gulf  were  effectually  vindicated  by  the 
Venetian  republic.1"  The  ancestors  of  these  Dalma- 
tian kings  were  equally  removed  from  the  use  and 
abuse  of  navigation  :  they  dwelt  in  the  White  Croatia, 
in  the  inland  regions  of  Silesia  and  Little  Poland, 
thirty  days' journey,  according  to  the  Greek  compu- 
tation, from  the  sea  of  darkness. 

The  glory  of  the  Bulgarians"  was  Firsl  kinsdom 
confined  to  a  narrow  scope  both  of  time  of  the  B'ulga- 
and  place.  In  the  ninth  and  tenth  cen-  AiapS'g40_jui7- 
turies,  they  reigned  to  the  south  of  the 
Danube ;  but  the  more  powerful  nations  that  had  fol- 
lowed their  emigration,  repelled  all  return  to  the  north 
and  all  progress  to  the  west.  Yet,  in  the  obscure  ca- 
talogue of  their  exploits,  they  might  boast  an  honour 
which  had  hitherto  been  appropriated  to  the  Goths  ; 
that  of  slaying  in  battle  one  of  the  successors  of  Au- 
gustus and  Constantine.  The  emperor  Nicephorus 
had  lost  his  fame  in  the  Arabian,  he  lost  his  life  in  the 
Sclavonian,  war.  In  his  first  operations  he  advanced 
with  boldness  and  success  into  the  centre  of  Bulgaria, 
and  burnt  the  royal  court,  which  was  pro'iably  no  more 
than  an  edifice  and  village  of  timber.  But,  while  lie 
searched  the  spoil,  and  refused  all  offers  of  treaty,  his 
enemies  collected  their  spirits  and  their  forces  :  the 
passes  of  retreat  were  insuperably  barred  ;  and  the 
trembling  Nicephorus  was  heard  to  exclaim  :  "Alas  ! 
alas  !  unless  we  could  assume  the  w  ings  of  birds,  wo 
cannot  hope  to  escape."  Two  days  he  waited  his  fate 
in  the  inactivity  of  despair  ;  but,  on  the  morning  of  the 
third,  the  Bulgarians  surprised  the  camp;  and  the  Ro- 
man prince,  with  the  great  officers  of  the  empire,  were 
slaughtered  in  their  tents.  The  body  of 
Valens  had  been  saved  from  insult;  but 


A. D.  811. 


k  This  conversion  of  a  national  into  an  appellative  name  appears 
to  have  arisen  in  the  eighth  century,  in  the  oriental  France,  where 
the  princes  and  bishops  were  rich  in  Sclavonian  captives,  not  of  tho 
Bohemian,  (exclaims  Jordan.)  but  of  Sorabian,  race.  From  thence 
the  word  was  extended  to  general  use,  to  the  modern  languages,  and 
even  to  the  style  of  the  last  Byzantines,  (see  the  Greek  and  Latin 
Glossaries  of  Ducange.)  The  confusion  of  the  x=cksi,  or  Servians, 
with  the  Latin  Serri,  was  still  more  fortunate  and  familiar.  (Con- 
stant. Porphyr.  de  adminisiraudo  imperio,  c.  32.  p.  99.) 

1  The  emperor  Constaniine  Porphyrogenitus,  most  accurate  for  his 
own  times,  most  fabulous  for  preceding  ages,  describes  the  Sclavo- 
nians  of  Dalmatia,  (c.  29 — 36.) 

m  See  the  anonymous  chronicle  of  the  eleventh  century,  ascribed 
tu  John  Sagoruinus,  (p.  94-102.)  and  that  composed  in  the  fourteenth 
by  the  Doge  Andrew  Daudolo  ;  (Script.  Reruin.  Ital.  torn.  xii.  p.  227 — 
230.)  the  two  oldest  monuments  of  the  history  of  Venice. 

n  The  first  kingdom  of  the  Bulgarians  may  be  found,  under  the 
proper  dales,  in  the  Annals  of  Cedrenus  and  Zonaras.  1'he  Byzan- 
tine materials  are  collected  by  Stritter;  (Memorise  Populorum,  torn, 
ii.  pars  ii.  p.  441— G-17.)  and  the  series  of  their  kings  is  disposed  and 
settled  by  Ducange.  (Fain.  Byzant.  p.  305-319.) 
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the  head  of  Nicepliorus  was  exposed  on  a  spear,  and 
his  skull,  enchased  with  gold,  was  often  replenished 
in  the  feasts  of  victory.  The  Greeks  bewailed  the 
dishonour  of  the  throne;  but  they  acknowledged  the 
just  punishment  of  avarice  and  cruelty.  This  savage 
cup  was  deeply  tinctured  with  the  manners  of  the 
Scythian  wilderness ;  but  they  were  softened  before 
the  end  of  the  same  century  by  a  peaceful  intercourse 
with  the  Greeks,  the  possession  of  a  cultivated  region, 
and  the  introduction  of  the  christian  worship.  The 
nobles  of  Bulgaria  were  educated  in  the  schools  and 
palace  of  Constantinople  ;  and  Simeon,0  a  youth  of  the 
royal  line,  was  instructed  in  the  rhetoric 
A'  ^rm927'  ol  Demosthenes  and  the  logic  of  Aristo- 
tle. He  relinquished  the  profession  of  a 
monk  for  that  of  a  king  and  warrior  ;  and  in  his  reign, 
of  more  than  forty  years,  Bulgaria  assumed  a  rank 
among  the  civilized  powers  of  the  earth.  The  Greeks, 
whom  he  repeatedly  attacked,  derived  a  faint  consola- 
tion from  indulging  themselves  in  the  reproaches  of 
perfidy  and  sacrilege.  They  purchased  the  aid  of  the 
pagan  Turks ;  but  Simeon,  in  a  second  battle,  redeem- 
ed the  loss  of  the  first,  at  a  time  when  it  was  esteemed 
a  victory  to  elude  the  arms  of  that  formidable  nation. 
The  Servians  were,  overthrown,  made  captive,  and  dis- 
persed ;  and  those  who  visited  the  country  before  their 
restoration  could  discover  no  more  than  fifty  vagrants, 
without  women  or  children,  who  extorted  a  precarious 
subsistence  from  the  chace.  On  classic  ground,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Achelous,  the  Greeks  were  defeated  ; 
their  horn  was  broken  by  the  strength  of  the  barbaric 
Hercules. p  He  formed  the  siege  of  Constantinople; 
and,  in  a  personal  conference  with  the  emperor,  Simeon 
imposed  the  conditions  of  peace.  They  met  with  the 
most  jealous  precautions;  the  royal  galley  was  drawn 
close  to  an  artificial  and  well-fortified  platform ;  and 
the  majesty  of  the  purple  was  emulated  by  the  pomp 
of  the  Bulgarian.  "  Are  you  a  christian  V  said  the 
humble  Romanus  :  "  It  is  your  duty  to  abstain  from 
the  blood  of  your  fellow-christians.  Has  the  thirst 
of  riches  seduced  you  from  the  blessings  of  peace  1 
Sheath  your  sword,  open  your  hand,  and  I  will  satiate 
the  utmost  measure  of  your  desires."  The  reconcilia- 
tion was  sealed  by  a  domestic  alliance;  the  freedom 
of  trade  was  granted  or  restored  ;  the  first  honours  of 
the  court  were  secured  to  the  friends  of  Bulgaria,  above 
the  ambassadors  of  enemies  or  strangers;1'  and  her 
princes  were  dignified  with  the  high  and  invidious  title 
.  rv  a-r.  ,  of  busileus,  or  emperor.  But  this  friend- 
ship  was  soon  disturbed  :  after  the  death 
of  Simeon,  the  nations  were  again  in  arms;  his  feeble 
successors  were  divided  and  extinguished;  and,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  the  second  Basil, 
who  was  born  in  the  purple,  deserved  the  appellation 
of  conqueror  of  the  Bulgarians.  His  avarice  was  in 
some  measure  gratified  by  a  treasure  of  four  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds  sterling,  (ten  thousand  pounds' 
weight  of  gold,)  which  he  found  in  the  palace  of 
Lychnidus.  His  cruelty  inflicted  a  cool  and  exquisite 
vengeance  on  fifteen  thousand  captives  who  had  bees 
guilty  of  the  defence  of  their  country.  They  were  de- 
prived of  sight ;  but  to  one  of  each  hundred  a  single 
eye  was  left,  that  he  might  conduct  his  blind  century 
to  the  presence  of  their  king.    Their  king  is  said  to 


o  Simeonem  semi-Graecum  esse  aiebant,  eo  quod  a  pueritia  By- 
zantii  Demoslhenis  rhetoricam  et  Aristotelis  syllocismos  dediceral. 
Liutprand,  1.  iii.  c.  8.  He  says  in  another  place,  Simeon,  fortis  bel- 
lator,  Bulgaria?  praeeral ;  Chrislianus,  sed  vicinis  Groecis  valde  ini- 
micus,  (1.  i.  c.  2.) 

P   Rigidum  fera  dextera  cornu 

Dum  lenet,  infregit,  truncaque  a  fronte  revellit. 
Ovid  (Metamorph.  ix.  1— 1U0.)  has  boldly  painted  the  combat  of  the 
river  god  and  the  hero;  the  native  and  the  stranger. 

q  The  ambassador  of  Otho  was  provoked  by  the  Greek  excuses, 
cum  Chrislophori  filiam  Petrus  Bulzarorum  Vasileus  conjugem  du- 
ceret,  Symphona,  id  est  consonantia'scripto  juramento  firinala  sunt, 
ut  omnium  gentium  Aposlolis,  id  est  nunciis,  penes  nos  Bulsarorum 
Aposloli  pra?ponantur,  honorentur,  diligentur.  (Liutprand.  in  Lega- 
lione.  p.  462.)  See  the  Ceremoniale  of  Constantine  Porphvro«enilus, 
torn.  i.  p.  82.  torn.  ii.  p.  429,  439.  434,  433.  443,  414.  446,  447.  with  the 
annotations  of  Keiske 


have  expired  of  grief  and  horror;  the  nation  was  awed 
by  this  terrible  example;  the  Bulgarians  were  swept 
away  from  their  settlements,  and  circumscribed  within 
a  narrow  province;  the  surviving  chiefs  bequeathed  to 
their  children  the  advice  of  patience  and  the  duty  of 
revenge. 

II.  When  the  black  swarm  of  Hun-  Emigration  of 
garians  first  hung  over  Europe,  about  the  Turks  or 
nine  hundred  years  after  the  christian  H^n^r^s' 
wra,  they  were  mistaken  by  fear  and  su- 
perstition for  the  Gog  and  Magog  of  the  Scriptures, 
the  signs  and  forerunners  of  the  end  of  the  world.' 
Since  the  introduction  of  letters,  they  have  explored 
their  own  antiquities  with  a  strong  and  laudable  im- 
pulse of  patriotic  curiosity."  Their  rational  criticism 
can  no  longer  be  amused  with  a  vain  pedigree  of  Attila 
and  the  Huns  ;  but  they  complain  that  their  primitive 
records  have  perished  in  the  Tartar  war;  that  the  truth 
or  fiction  of  their  rustic  songs  is  long  since  forgotten; 
and  that  the  fragments  of  a  rude  chronicle'  must  be 
painfully  reconciled  with  the  contemporary  though  fo- 
reign intelligence  of  the  imperial  geographer."  Magiar 
is  the  national  and  oriental  denomination  of  the  Hun- 
garians ;  hut,  among  the  tribes  of  Scythia  they  are 
distinguished  by  the  Greeks  under  the  proper  and 
peculiar  name  of  Turks,  as  the  descendants  of  that 
mighty  people  who  had  conquered  and  reigned  from 
China  to  the  Volga.  The  Pannonian  colony  preserved 
a  correspondence  of  trade  and  amity  with  the  eastern 
Turks  on  the  confines  of  Persia;  and  after  a  separa- 
tion of  three  hundred  and  fifty  years,  the  missionaries 
of  the  king  of  Hungary  discovered  and  visited  their- 
ancient  country  near  the  banks  of  the  Volga.  They 
were  hospitably  entertained  by  a  people  of  pagans  and 
savages,  who  still  bore  the  name  of  Hungarians  ;  con- 
versed in  their  native  tongue,  recollected  a  tradition  of 
their  long-lost  brethren,  and  listened  with  amazement 
to  the  marvellous  tale  of  their  new  kingdom  and  reli- 
gion. The  zeal  of  conversion  was  animated  by  the 
interest  of  consanguinity;  and  one  of  the  greatest  of 
their  princes  had  formed  the  generous,  though  fruit- 
less, design  of  replenishing  the  solitude  of  Pannonia 
by  this  domestic  colony  from  the  heart  of  Tartary." 
From  this  primitive,  country  they  were  driven  to  the 
west  by  the  tide  of  war  and  emigration,  by  the  weight 
of  the  more  distant  tribes,  who  at  the  same  time  were 
fugitives  and  conquerors.  Reason  or  fortune  directed 
their  course  towards  the  frontiers  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire ;  they  halted  in  the  usual  stations  along  the  banks 
of  the  great  rivers;  and  in  the  territories  of  Moscow, 
Kiow,  and  Moldavia,  some  vestiges  have  been  dis- 
covered of  their  temporary  residence.  In  this  long 
and  various  perpgrination,  they  could  not  always  es- 
cape the  dominion  of  the  stronger;  and  the  purity  of 
their  blood  was  improved  or  sullied  by  the  mixture  of 


r  A  bishop  of  Wurtzburgh  submitted  this  opinion  to  a  reverend 
abbot;  but  he  more  gravely  decided,  that  Gog  and  Magog  were  the 
spiritual  persecutors  of  the  church  ;  since  Gog  signifies  the  root,  the 
pride  of  the  Heresiarchs,  and  Magog  what  comes  from  the  root,  the 
propagation  of  their  sects.  Yet  these  men  once  commanded  the  re- 
spect of  mankind  (Fleury,  Hist.  Eccles.  torn.  xi.  p.  594,  ice.) 

s  The  two  national  authors,  from  whom  I  have  derived  the  most 
assistance,  are  George  Pray,  (Pissertationes  ad  Annales  veterum 
Hungarorum,  &c.  Vindobonae,  1775.  in  folio,)  and  Stephen  Katona. 
(Hist.  Critica  Ducum  et  Regum  Hungariae  stirpis  Arpadiana?,  Paes- 
tini,  1778—1781,  5  vols,  in  octavo.)  The  first  embraces  a  large  and 
often  conjectural  space;  the  latter,  by  his  learning,  judgment,  and 
perspicuity,  deserves  Ihr?  name  of  a  critical  historian. 

t  The  author  of  this  Chronicle  is  styled  the  notary  of  king  Beta. 
Katona  has  assigned  him  to  the  twelfth  century,  and  defends  his 
character  against  the  hypercriticism  of  Pray.  This  rude  annalist 
must  have  transcribed  some  historical  records,  since  he  could  affirm 
with  dignity,  rejectis  falsis  fabulis  rusticomm,  et  garrulo  canlu  j  icu- 
latorum.  In  the  fifteenth  century,  these  fables  were  collected  by 
Thurolzius,  and  embellished  by  the  Italian  Bonfinius.  Sec  the  Pre- 
liminary Discourse  in  the  Hist.  Critica  Ducum,  p.  7—33. 

u  See  Constantine  de  Administrando  Imperio.  c.  3,  4.  13.  33— 42. 
Katona  has  nicely  fixed  the  composition  of  this  work  to  the  years 
949,  9.10,  951.  (p.  4-7.)  The  critical  historian  (p.  34—107.)  endea- 
vours to  prove  the  existence,  and  to  relate  the  actions,  of  a  firs* 
duke  Almus,  the  father  of  Arpad,  who  is  tacitly  rejected  by  Con- 
stantine. 

r  Pray  (Dissertat.  p.  37—39,  &c.)  produces  and  illustrates  the  ori 
ginal  passages  of  the  Hungarian  missionaries,  Bonfinius  and  jf.neat 
!  Sylvius. 
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a  foreign  race :  from  a  motive  of  compulsion,  or  choice, 
several  tribes  of  the  Chazars  were  associated  to  the 
standard  of  their  ancient  vassals ;  introduced  the  use 
of  a  second  language  ;  and  obtained  by  their  superior 
renown  the  most  honourable  place  in  the  front  of  bat- 
tle. The  military  force  of  the  Turks  and  their  allies 
marched  in  seven  equal  and  artificial  divisions;  each 
division  was  formed  of  thirty  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  fifty-seven  warriors,  and  the  proportion  of  wo- 
men, children,  and  servants,  supposes  and  requires  at 
least  a  million  of  emigrants.  Their  public  councils 
were  directed  by  seven  vayvods,  or  hereditary  chiefs  ; 
but  the  experience  of  discord  and  weakness  recom- 
mended the  more  simple  and  vigorous  administration 
of  a  single  person.  The  sceptre,  which  had  been 
declined  by  the  modest  Lebedius,  was  granted  to  the 
birth  or  merit  of  Almus  and  his  son  Arpad,  and  the 
authority  of  the  supreme  khan  of  the  Chazars  con- 
firmed the  engagement  of  the  prince  and  people;  of 
the  people  to  obey  his  commands,  of  the  prince  to  con- 
sult their  happiness  and  glory. 

Their  Fennic  With  this  narrative  we  might  be  rea- 
origin.  sonably  content,  if  the  penetration  of 
modern  learning  had  not  opened  a  new  and  larger 
prospect  of  the  antiquities  of  nations.  The  Hungarian 
language  stands  alone,  and  as  it  were  insulated  among 
the  Sclavonian  dialects  ;  but  it  bears  a  close  and  clear 
affinity  to  the  idioms  of  the  Fennic  race,7  of  an  obso- 
lete and  savage  race,  which  formerly  occupied  the 
northern  regions  of  Asia  and  Europe.  The  genuine 
appellation  of  Ugri  or  Igours  is  found  on  the  western 
confines  of  China;"  their  migration  to  the  banks  of  the 
Irtish  is  attested  by  Tartar  evidence  ;*  a  similar  name 
and  language  are  detected  in  the  southern  parts  of 
Siberia ; b  and  the  remains  of  the  Fennic  tribes  are 
widely,  though  thinly,  scattered  from  the  sources  of 
the  Oby  to  the  shores  of  Lapland.c  The  consanguinity 
of  the  Hungarians  and  Laplanders  would  display  the 
powerful  energy  of  climate  on  the  children  of  a  com- 
mon parenU  the  lively  contrast  between  the  bold  ad- 
venturers, who-  are  intoxicated  with  the  wines  of  the 
Danube,  and  the  wretched  fugitives  who  are  immersed 
beneath  the  snows  of  the  polar  circle.  Arms  and  free- 
dom have  ever  been  the  ruling,  though  too  often  the 
unsuccessful,  passion  of  the  Hungarians,  who  are  en- 
dowed by  nature  with  a  vigorous  constitution  of  soul 
and  body.d  Extreme  cold  has  diminished  the  stature 
and  congealed  the  faculties  of  the  Laplanders;  and 
the  Arctic  tribes,  alone  among  the  sons  of  men,  are 
ignorant  of  war,  and  unconscious  of  human  blood  :  a 
happy  ignorance,  if  reason  and  virtue  were  the  guar- 
dians of  their  peace  !e 


y  Fischer,  in  the  Qusesliones  Petropolilanae,  de  Origine  TJngrorum, 
and  Pray,  Dissertai.  i.  ii.  iii.  &c.  have  drawn  up  several  comparative 
tables  of  the  Hungarian  with  the  Fennic  dialects.  The  affinity  is 
indeed  striking,  but  the  lists  are  short;  the  words  are  purposely 
chosen  ;  and  I  read  in  the  learned  Bayer,  (Comment.  Academ.  Petro- 
pol.  torn.  x.ji.  374.)  that  although  the  Hungarian  has  adopted  many 
Fennic  words,  (innumeras  voces,)  it  essentially  differs  toto  genio  et 
natura. 

z  In  the  region  of  Turfan,  which  is  clearly  and  minutely  described 
by  the  Chinese  geographers.  (Gaubil.  Hist,  du  Grand  Gengiscan,  p. 
13.;  De  Guignes,  Hist,  des  Huns,  torn.  ii.  p.  31,  &c.) 

a  Hist.  Genealogique  des  Tartars,  par  Abulghazi  Bahadur  Khan, 
parlie  ii.  p.  90—98. 

b  In  their  journey  to  Pekin,  both  Isbrand  Ives  (Harris's  Collection 
of  Voyages  and  Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  920,  921.)  and  Bell  (Travels,  vol. 
i.  p.  174.)  found  the  Vogulitz  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tobolsky.  By 
the  tortures  of  the  etymological  art,  Ugur  and  Vogul  are  reduced  to 
the  same  name;  the  circumjacent  mountains  really  bear  the  appel- 
lation of  Ugrian  ;  and  of  all  the  Fennic  dialects,  the  Vogulian  is  the 
nearest  to  the  Hungarian.  (Fischer,  Dissertat.  i.  p.  20"- -30.  Pray, 
Disseriat.  ii.  p.  31—34.) 

c  The  eight  tribes  of  the  Fennic  race  are  described  in  the  curious 
work  of  M.  Leveque.  (Hist,  des  Peuples  soumis  a  la  Domination  de 
la  Russie,  torn.  i.  p.  3G1— 561.) 

d  This  picture  of  the  Hungarians  and  Bulgarians  is  chiefly  drawn 
from  the  Tactics  of  Leo,  p.  796— SOI.  and  the  Latin  Annals,  which 
are  alleged  by  Baron i us,  Pagi,  and  Muratori,  A.  D.  839,  &.C. 

o  Buffon,  (Hist.  Naiurelle.  toni.  v.  p.  6.  in  12mo.  Gustavus  Adol- 
phus  attempted,  without  success,  to  form  a  regiment  of  Laplan- 
ders. Grolius  s.iys  of  these  Arctic  tribes,  anna  arcus  et  pharetra, 
Bed  adversis  feras  ;  (Annal.  1.  iv.  p.  23G.)  and  attempts,  after  the 
manner  of  Tacitus,  to  van  ish  with  philosophy  their  brutal  igno- 
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It  is  the  observation  of  the  imperial  Tactics  and  man- 
author  of  the  Tactics/  that  all  the  Scy-  ners  of  the  Hun- 
thian  hordes  resembled  each  other  in  Brians, aDd  B"1' 
their  pastoral  and  military  life,  that  they  A.  D.  900,  &c. 
all  practised  the  same  means  of  subsistence,  and  em- 
ployed the  same  instruments  of  destruction.  But  he 
adds,  that  the  two  nations  of  Bulgarians  and  Hunga- 
rians were  superior  to  their  brethren,  and  similar  to 
each  other,  in  the  improvements,  however  rude,  of  their 
discipline  and  government;  their  visible  likeness  de- 
termines Leo  to  confound  his  friends  and  enemies  ia 
one  common  description;  and  the  picture  may  be 
heightened  by  some  strokes  from  their  contemporaries 
of  the  tenth  century.  Except  the  merit  and  fame  of 
military  prowess,  all  that  is  valued  by  mankind  ap- 
peared vile  and  contemptible  to  these  barbarians, 
whose  native  fierceness  was  stimulated  by  the  con- 
sciousness of  numbers  and  freedom.  The  tents  of  the 
Hungarians  were  of  leather,  their  garments  of  fur; 
they  shaved  their  hair,  and  scarified  their  faces:  in 
speech  they  were  slow,  in  action  prompt,  in  treaty 
perfidious;  and  they  shared  the  common  reproach  of 
barbarians,  too  ignorant  to  conceive  the  importance  of 
truth,  too  proud  to  deny  or  palliate  the  breach  of  their 
most  solemn  engagements.  Their  simplicity  has  been 
praised  ;  yet  they  abstained  only  from  the  luxury  they 
had  never  known  ;  whatever  they  saw,  they  coveted; 
their  desires  were  insatiate,  and  their  sole  industry  was 
the  hand  of  violence  and  rapine.  By  the  definition  of 
a  pastoral  nation,  I  have  recalled  a  long  description  of 
the  economy,  the  warfare,  and  the  government  that 
prevail  in  that  stage  of  society;  I  may  add,  that  to 
fishing,  as  well  as  to  the  chase,  the  Hungarians  were 
indebted  for  a  part  of  their  subsistence :  and  since 
they  seldom  cultivated  the  ground,  they  must,  at  least 
in  their  new  settlements,  have  sometimes  practised  a 
slight  and  unskilful  husbandry.  In  their  emigrations, 
perhaps  in  their  expeditions,  the  host  was  accompanied 
by  thousands  of  sheep  and  oxen,  who  increased  the 
cloud  of  formidable  dust,  and  afforded  a  constant  and 
wholesome  supply  of  milk  and  animal  food.  A  plen- 
tiful command  of  forage  was  the  first  care  of  the  gene- 
ral, and  if  the  flocks  and  herds  were  secure  of  their 
pastures,  the  hardy  warrior  was  alike  insensible  of 
danger  and  fatigue.  The  confusion  of  men  and  cattle 
that  overspread  the  country  exposed  their  camp  to  a 
nocturnal  surprise,  had  not  a  still  wider  circuit  been 
occupied  by  their  light  cavalry,  perpetually  in  motion 
to  discover  and  delay  the  approach  of  the  enemy.  Af- 
ter some  experience  of  the  Roman  tactics,  they  adopt- 
ed the  use  of  the  sword  and  spear,  the  helmet  of  the 
soldier,  and  the  iron  breast-plate  of  his  steed  :  but 
their  native  and  deadly  weapon  was  the  Tartar  bow : 
from  the  earliest  infancy,  their  children  and  servants 
were  exercised  in  the  double  science  of  archery  and 
horsemanship ;  their  arm  was  strong ;  their  aim  was 
sure ;  and  in  the  most  rapid  career,  they  were  taught 
to  throw  themselves  backwards,  and  to  shoot  a  volley 
of  arrows  into  the  air.  In  open  combat,  in  secret  am- 
bush, in  flight,  or  pursuit,  they  were  equally  formida- 
ble :  an  appearance  of  order  was  maintained  in  the 
foremost  ranks,  but  their  charge  was  driven  forwards 
by  the  impatient  pressure  of  succeeding  crowds.  They 
pursued,  headlong  and  rash,  with  loosened  reins  and 
horrific  outcries  ;  but  if  they  fled,  with  real  or  dissem- 
bled fear,  the  ardour  of  a  pursuing  foe  was  checked 
and  chastised  by  the  same  habits  of  irregular  speed 
and  sudden  evolution.  In  the  abuse  of  victory,  they 
astonished  Europe,  yet  smarting  from  the  wounds  of 


f  Leo  has  observed,  that  the  government  of  the  Turks  was  monar- 
chical, and  that  their  punishments  were  rigorous.  (Tactics,  p.  896. 
•srnvii;  x»i  frxea is.)  Rhegino  (in  Chron.  A.  D.889.)  mentions  theft 
as  a  capital  crime,  and  his  jurisprudence  is  confirmed  by  the  original 
code  of  St.  Stephen.  (A.  D.  1016.)  If  a  slave  were  guilty,  he  was 
chastised,  for  the  first  time,  with  the  loss  of  his  nose,  or  a  fine  of  five 
heifers;  for  the  second,  with  the  loss  of  his  ears,  or  a  similar  fine; 
for  the  third,  with  death  ;  which  the  freeman  did  not  incur  till  the 
fourth  offence,  as  his  first  penally  was  the  loss  of  liberty.  (Katona, 
Hist.  Rrgnm  Hungar.  loin.  i.  p.  231,  2;j2.) 
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the  Saracen  and  the  Dane  :  mercy  they  rarely  asked, ' 
and  more  rarely  bestowed  ;  both  sexes  were  accused 
as  equally  inaccessible  to  pity,  and  their  appetite  for 
raw  flesh  might  countenance  the  popular  tale,  that  they 
drank  the  blood  and  feasted  on  the  hearts  of  the  slain. 
Yet  the  Hungarians  were  not  devoid  of  those  princi- 
ples of  justice  and  humanity,  which  nature  has  im- j 
planted  in  every  bosom.    The  licence  of  public  and 
private  injuries  was  restrained  bylaws  and  punish- 
ments ;  and  in  the  security  of  an  open  camp,  theft  ■ 
is  the  most  tempting  and  most  dangerous  offence. 
Among  the  barbarians,  there  were  many,  whose  spon-  , 
taneous  virtue  supplied  their  laws  and  corrected  their 
manners,  who  performed  the  duties,  and  sympathized  ! 
with  the  affections,  of  social  life. 

Establishment       .  After  a,  lo"g  PM™*8  of  flightL  °*  j 
and  inroads  of    victory,  the  Turkish  hordes  approached  ] 
ihe    Hungari.    tne  common  limits  of  the  French  and 
ans,  A.  D.  8b9.     t,  mu        c  » 

Byzantine  empires.  1  heir  first  con- 
quests and  final  settlements  extended  on  either  side  of 
the  Danube  above  Vienna,  below  Belgrade,  and  be- 
yond the  measure  of  the  Roman  province  of  Pannonia, 
or  the  modern  kingdom  of  Hungary.8  That  ample  and 
fertile  land  was  loosely  occupied  by  the  Moravians,  a 
Sclavonian  name  and  tribe,  which  were  driven  by  the 
invaders  into  the  compass  of  a  narrow  province.  Char- 
lemagne had  stretched  a  vague  and  nominal  empire  as  i 
far  as  the  edge  of  Transylvania  ;  but,  after  the  failure 
of  his  legitimate  line,  the  dukes  of  Moravia  forgot  ; 
their  obedience  and  tribute  to  the  monarchs  of  oriental  j 
France.  The  bastard  Arnulph  was  provoked  to  invite  i 
the  arms  of  the  Turks  :  they  rushed  through  the  real 
or  figurative  wall,  which  his  indiscretion  had  thrown 
open;  and  the  king  of  Germany  has  been  justly  re- 
proached as  a  traitor  to  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
society  of  the  christians.  During  the  life  of  Arnulph, 
the  Hungarians  were  checked  by  gratitude  or  fear  ;  but 
A  D  900  ice  m  tne  'n,ancy  °f  his  son  Lewis  they  dis-  j 
'  covered  and  invaded  Bavaria;  and  such 
was  their  Scythian  speed,  that  in  a  single  day  a  cir- 
cuit of  fifty  miles  was  stript  and  consumed.  In  the 
battle  of  Augsburgh  the  christians  maintained  their 
advantage  till  the  seventh  hour  of  the  day  :  they  were 
deceived  and  vanquished  by  the  flying  stratagems  of 
the  Turkish  cavalry.  The  conflagration  spread  over 
the  provinces  of  Bavaria,  Swabia,  and  Franconia  ;  and 
the  Hungarians  h  promoted  the  reign  of  anarchy,  by 
forcing  the  stoutest  barons  to  discipline  their  vassals 
and  fortify  their  castles.  The  origin  of  walled  towns 
is  ascribed  to  this  calamitous  period  ;  nor  could  any 
distance  be  secure  against  an  enemy,  who,  almost  at 
the  same  instant,  laid  in  ashes  the  Helvetian  monas- 
tery of  St.  Gall,  and  the  city  of  Bremen,  on  the  shores 
of  the  northern  ocean.  Above  thirty  years  the  Ger- 
manic empire,  or  kingdom,  was  subject  to  the  igno- 
miny of  tribute;  and  resistance  was  disarmed  by  the 
menace,  the  serious  and  effectual  menace,  of  dragging 
the  women  and  children  into  captivity,  and  of  slaugh- 
tering the  males  above  the  age  of  ten  years.  I  have 
neither  power  nor  inclination  to  follow  the  Hungarians 
beyond  the  Rhine;  but  I  must  observe  with  surprise, 
that  the  southern  provinces  of  France  were  blasted 
by  the  tempest,  and  that  Spain,  behind  her  Pyrenees, 
A  D  900  was  aston'shed  at  the  approach  of  these 
formidable  strangers.'  The  vicinity  of 
Italy  had  tempted  their  early  inroads;  but,  from  their 
camp  on  the  Brenta,  they  beheld  with  some  terror  the 
apparent  strength  and  populousness  of  the  new-dis- 


A.D.  924. 


A. D.  924. 


g  See  Katona,  Hist.  Ducum.  Hungar.  p.  321—352. 

b  Hungarorum  gens,  cujus  omnes  fere  nationes  expense  saevitiam, 
Ac.  in  the  preface  of  Liutprand,  (1.  i.  c.  2.)  who  frequently  expatiates 
on  the  calamities  of  his  own  times.  See  1.  i.  c.  5.  1.  ii.  c.  1,2.  4.  5,  6, 
7. 1.  iii.  c.  I.  &c.  1.  v.  c.  8. 15.  in  Legat.  p.  485.  His  colours  are  gla- 
ring, but  his  chronology  must  be  rectified  by  Pagi  and  Muratori. 

i  The  three  bloody  reigns  of  Arpad,  Zolt'an,  and  Toxus,  are  criti- 
cally illustrated  by  Katona.  (Hist.  Ducum, &c.  p.  107— 499.)  His  dili- 
gence hag  searched  both  natives  and  foreigners;  yet  to  the  deeds  of 
mischief,  or  glory,  I  have  bpen  ahlo  to  add,  the  destruction  of  Bre- 
men. (Adam  Bremensis,  i.!43.) 


covered  country.  They  requested  leave  to  retire ; 
their  request  was  proudly  rejected  by  the  Italian  king; 
and  the  lives  of  twenty  thousand  christians  paid  the 
forfeit  of  his  obstinacy  and  rashness.  Among  the 
cities  of  the  west,  the  royal  Pavia  was  conspicuous  in 
fame  and  splendour;  and  the  pre-eminence  of  Rome 
itself  was  only  derived  from  the  relics  of  the  apostles. 
The  Hungarians  appeared  ;  Pavia  was  in 
flames ;  forty-three  churches  were  con- 
sumed ;  and,  after  the  massacre  of  the  people,  they 
spared  about  two  hundred  wretches,  who  had  gathered 
some  bushels  of  gold  and  silver  (a  vague  exaggera- 
tion) from  the  smoking  ruins  of  their  country.  In 
these  annual  excursions  from  the  Alps  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Rome  and  Capua,  the  churches,  that  yet 
escaped,  resounded  with  a  fearful  litany:  "O  save 
and  deliver  us  from  the  arrows  of  the  Hungarians  !" 
But  the  saints  were  deaf  or  inexorable;  and  the  tor- 
rent rolled  forwards,  till  it  was  stopped  by  the  extreme 
land  of  Calabria. k  A  composition  was  offered  and  ac- 
cepted for  the  head  of  each  Italian  subject;  and  ten 
bushels  of  silver  were  poured  forth  in  the  Turkish 
camp.  But  falsehood  is  the  natural  antagonist  of  vio- 
lence; and  the  robbers  were  defrauded  both  in  the 
numbers  of  the  assessment  and  the  standard  of  the 
metal.  On  the  side  of  the  east  the  Hungarians  were 
opposed  in  doubtful  conflict  by  the  equal  arms  of  the 
Bulgarians,  whose  faith  forbade  an  alliance  with  the 
pagans,  and  whose  situation  formed  the  barrier  of  the 
Byzantine  empire.  The  barrier  was 
overturned  ;  the  emperor  of  Constanti- 
nople beheld  the  waving  banners  of  the  Turks;  and 
one  of  their  boldest  warriors  presumed  to  strike  a  bat- 
tle-axe into  the  golden  gate.  The  arts  and  treasures 
of  the  Greeks  diverted  the  assault;  but  the  Hungari- 
ans might  boast,  on  their  retreat,  that  they  had  im- 
posed a  tribute  on  the  spirit  of  Bulgaria  and  the  ma- 
jesty of  the  Caesars.1  The  remote  and  rapid  opera- 
tions of  the  same  campaign  appear  to  magnify  the 
power  and  numbers  of  the  Turks  ;  but  the^-  courage  is 
most  deserving  of  praise,  since  a  liglrt  troop  of  three 
or  four  hundred  horse  would  often  attempt  and  exe- 
cute the  most  daring  inroads  lo  the  gates  of  Thessalo- 
nica  and  Constantinople.  At  this  disastrous  «ra  of  the 
ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  Europe  was  afflicted  by  a 
triple  scourge  from  the  north,  the  east,  and  the  south  : 
the  Norman,  the  Hungarian,  and  the  Saracen,  some- 
times trod  the  same  ground  of  desolation ;  and  these 
savage  foes  might  have  been  compared  by  Homer  to 
the  two  lions  growling  over  the  carcasses  of  a  man- 
gled stag.m 

The  deliverance    of   Germany  and  victory  of  Henry 
Christendom  was  achieved  by  the  Sax-      the  Fowler, 
on  princes,  Henry  the  Fowler  and  Otho  A.D.935. 
the  Great,  who,  in  two  memorable  battles,  for  ever 
broke  the  power  of  the  Hungarians."    The  valiant 

k  Muratori  has  considered  with  patriotic  care  the  danger  and  re- 
sources of  Modena.    The  citizens  besought  St.  Geminianus,  their 
patron,  to  avert,  by  his  intercession,  the  rubies,  Jlagcllum,  kc. 
Nunc  te  rogamus,  licet  servi  pessimi, 
Ab  Ungerorum  nos  defendas  jaculis. 
The  bishop  erected  walls  for  the  public  defence,  not  contra  dominoa 
serenos,  (Antiquitat.  Ital.  med.  JE\i,  torn.  i.  dissertat.  i.  p.  21, 22.)  and 
the  song  of  the  nightly  watch  is  not  without  elegance  or  use,  (torn, 
iii.  diss.  xl.  p.  709.)   The  Italian  annalist  has  accurately  traced  the 
series  of  their  inroads.  (Annali  d 'Italia,  torn.  vii.  p.  365.  367. 393. 401. 
437.  440.  torn.  viii.  p.  19.  41.  52,  &c.) 

1  Both  the  Hungarian  and  Russian  annals  suppose,  that  they  be- 
sieged, or  attacked,  or  insulted  Constantinople;  (Pray,  dissertat.  x. 
p.  239.  Katona,  Hist.  Ducum,  p.  354  -  360.)  and  the  fact  is  almost  con- 
fessed by  the  Byzantine  historians;  (Leo  Grammaticus,  p.  506.  Ce- 
drenus,  torn.  ii.  p.  629.)  yet,  however  glorious  lo  the  nation,  it  is  de- 
nied or  doubted  by  the  critical  historian,  and  even  by  the  notary  of 
Bela.  Their  scepticism  is  meritorious;  they  could  not  safely  tran- 
scribe or  believe  the  ruslicorum  fabulus;  but  Katona  might  have 
given  due  attention  to  the  evidence  of  Liutprand,  Bulgarorum  gen- 
tem  alque  Gracorum  tribulariam  fecerant.  (Hist.  1.  ii.  c.  4.  p.  435.) 

On  ev£>:9{  xZfv^^T,  Wifl  KT9ft§t»i  iXx^cio 

n  They  are  amply  and  critically  discussed  by  Katona.  (Hist.  Du- 
cum, p.  360—368.  427-  470.)  Liutprand  (1.  ii.  c.  8,  9.)  is  the  best  evi- 
dence for  the  former,  and  Witichind  (Annal.  Saxon.  1.  iii.)  of  the  lat- 
ter :  but  the  critical  historian  will  not  even  overlook  the  horn  of  a 
warrior,  which  is  said  to  be  preserved  at  Jazberin. 
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Henry  was  roused  from  a  bed  of  sickness  by  the  inva-  ] 
sion  of  his  country;  but  his  mind  was  vigorous  and 
his  prudence  successful.  "  My  companions,"  said  he, 
on  the  morning  of  the  combat,  "  maintain  your  ranks, 
receive  on  your  bucklers  the  first  arrows  of  the  pa- 
gans, and  prevent  their  second  discharge  by  the  equal 
and  rapid  career  of  your  lances."  They  obeyed  and 
conquered:  and  the  historical  picture  of  the  castle  of 
Merseburgh  expressed  the  features,  or  at  least  the  cha- 
racter, of  Henry,  who,  in  an  age  of  ignorance,  intrusted 
to  the  finer  arts  the  perpetuity  of  his  name.0  At  the 
end  of  twenty  years,  the  children  of  the  Turks  who 
had  fallen  by  his  sword  invaded  the  empire  of  his  son  ; 
and  their  force  is  defined,  in  the  lowest  estimate,  at  one 
of  Otho  the  Great,  hundred  thousand  horse.  They  were  in- 
A. D. 955.  vited  by  domestic  faction;  the  gates 
of  Germany  were  treacherously  unlocked ;  and  they 
spread,  far  beyond  the  Rhine  and  the  Meuse,  into  the 
heart  of  Flanders.  But  the  vigour  and  prudence  of 
Otho  dispelled  the  conspiracy;  the  princes  were  made 
sensible,  that  unless  they  were  true  to  each  other,  their 
religion  and  country  were  irrecoverably  lost;  and  the 
national  powers  were  reviewed  in  the  plains  of  Augs- 
burgh.  They  marched  and  fought  in  eight  legions, 
according  to  the  division  of  provinces  and  tribes  ;  the 
first,  second,  and  third,  were  composed  of  Bavarians; 
the  fourth  of  Franconians;  the  fifth  of  Saxons,  under 
the  immediate  command  of  the  monarch  ;  the  sixth 
and  seventh  consisted  of  Swabians ;  and  the  eighth 
legion,  of  a  thousand  Bohemians,  closed  the  rear  of 
the  host.  The  resources  of  discipline  and  valour  were 
fortified  by  the  arts  of  superstition,  which,  on  this  oc- 
casion, may  deserve  the  epithets  of  generous  and  salu- 
tary. The  soldiers  were  purified  with  a  fast;  the  camp 
was  blessed  with  the  relics  of  saints  and  martyrs;  and 
the  christian  hero  girded  on  his  side  the  sword  of  Con- 
stantine,  grasped  the  invincible  spear  of  Charlemagne, 
and  waved  the  banner  of  St.  Maurice,  the  praefect  of 
the  Thebasan  legion.  But  his  firmest  confidence  was 
placed  in  the  holy  lance,"1  whose  point  was  fashioned 
of  the  nails  of  the  cross,  and  which  his  father  had  ex- 
torted from  the  king  of  Burgundy,  by  the  threats  of 
war,  and  the  gift  of  a  province.  The  Hungarians  were 
expected  in  the  front;  they  secretly  passed  the  Lech, 
a  river  of  Bavaria  that  falls  into  the  Danube  ;  turned 
the  rear  of  the  christian  army ;  plundered  the  bag- 
gage, and  disordered  the  legions  of  Bohemia  and 
Swabia.  The  battle  was  restored  by  the  Franconians, 
whose  duke,  the  valiant  Conrad,  was  pierced  with  an 
arrow  as  he  rested  from  his  fatigues :  the  Saxons 
fought  under  the  eye  of  their  king ;  and  his  victory 
surpassed,  in  merit  and  importance,  the  triumphs  of 
the  last  two  hundred  years.  The  loss  of  the  Hunga- 
rians was  still  greater  in  the  flight  than  in  the  action  ; 
they  were  encompassed  by  the  rivers  of  Bavaria  ;  and 
their  past  cruelties  excluded  them  from  the  hope  of 
mercy.  Three  captive  princes  were  hanged  at  Ratis- 
bon,  the  multitude  of  prisoners  was  slain  or  mutilated, 
and  the  fugitives,  who  presumed  to  appear  in  the  face 
of  their  country,  were  condemned  to  everlasting  po- 
verty and  disgrace.''  Yet  the  spirit  of  the  nation  was 
not  humbled,  and  the  most  accessible  passes  of  Hun- 
gary were  fortified  with  a  ditch  and  rampart.  Adver- 
sity suggested  the  counsels  of  moderation  and  peace : 


o  Hunc  vero  triumphum,  tarn  laude  qttam  memoria  dignum,  ad 
Meresburgum  rex  in  superiori  ccenacnlo  domus  per  C^ye*?'**^  id 
est,  picturam,  notari  preecepit,  adeo  ut  rem  veram  potius  quam  verisi- 
milem  vidpas:  a  high  encomium.  (Liutprand,  I.  ii.  c.  9.)  Another 
palace  in  Gennany  had  been  painted  with  holy  subjects  by  the  order 
of  Charlemagne ;  and  Muratori  may  justly  affirm,  nulla  saecula  fuere 
in  quibus  pictores  desiderali  fuerint.  (Antiquitat.  Ilal.  medii  JEvi, 
torn.  ii.  dissert,  xxiv.  p.  360,  361.)  Our  domestic  claims  to  antiquity 
of  ignorance  and  original  imperfection  (Mr.  Walpole's  lively  words) 
are  of  a  much  more  recent  dale.  (Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.  i.  p. 
2,  Sec.) 

p  See  Baronius,  Annal.  Eccles.  A.  D.  929.  No.  2—5.  The  lance  of 
Christ  is  taken  from  the  best  evidence,  Liutprand,  (I,  iv.  c.  12.)  Sige- 
bert,  anJ  the  acts  of  St.  Gerard  :  but  the  other  military  relics  depend 
on  tlio  faith  of  the  Gesla  Anglorum  post  Bedam,  1.  ii.  c.  8. 

b  Katona,  Hist.  Ducum  Hungariffl,  p.  500,  Ice, 


the  robbers  of  the  west  acquiesced  in  a  a  d  972 
sedentary  life  ;  and  the  next  generation  " 
was  taught  by  a  discerning  prince,  that  far  more  might 
be  gained  by  multiplying  and  exchanging  the  produce 
of  a  fruitful  soil.  The  native  race,  the  Turkish  or 
Fennic  blood,  was  mingled  with  new  colonies  of  Scy- 
thian or  Sclavonian  origin  ;r  many  thousands  of  robust 
and  industrious  captives  had  been  imported  from  all 
the  countries  of  Europe;'  and  after  the  marriage  of 
Geisa  with  a  Bavarian  princess,  he  bestowed  honours 
and  estates  on  the  nobles  of  Germany.'  The  son  of 
Geisa  was  invested  with  the  regal  title,  and  the  house 
of  Arpad  reigned  three  hundred  years  in  the  kingdom 
of  Hungary.  But  the  freeborn  barbarians  were  not 
dazzled  by  the  lustre  of  the  diadem,  and  the  people 
asserted  their  indefeasible  right  of  choosing,  deposing, 
and  punishing  the  hereditary  servant  of  the  state. 

III.  The  name  of  Russians"  was  first  origin  of  the 
divulged,  in  the  ninth  century,  by  an  Russian  mon- 
embassy  from  Theophilus,  emperor  of  arcby- 
the  east,  to  the  emperor  of  the  west,  Lewis,  the  son 
of  Charlemagne.    The  Greeks  were  accompanied  by 
the  envoys  of  the  great  duke,  or  chagan,      a  D  839 
or  czar,  of  the  Russians.    In  their  jour- 
ney to  Constantinople,  they  had  traversed  many  hos- 
tile nations;  and  they  hoped  to  escape  the  dangers 
of  their  return,  by  requesting  the  French  monarch  to 
transport  them  by  sea  to  their  native  country.  A 
closer  examination  detected  their  origin :  they  were 
the  brethren  of  the  Swedes  and  Normans,  whose  name 
was  already  odious  and  formidable  in  France  ;  and  it 
might  justly  be  apprehended,  that  these  Russian  stran- 
gers were  not  the  messengers  of  peace,  but  the  emis- 
saries of  war.    They  were  detained,  while  the  Greeks 
were  dismissed  ;  and  Lewis  expected  a  more  satisfac- 
tory account,  that  he  might  obey  the  laws  of  hospital- 
ity or  prudence,  according  to  die  interest  of  both  em- 
pires.1   The  Scandinavian  origin  of  the  people,  or  at 
least  the  princes,  of  Russia,  may  be  confirmed  and 
illustrated  by  the  national  annals y  and  the  general 

r  Among  these  colonies  we  may  distinguish,  1.  the  Chazars,  or 
Cabari,  who  joined  the  Hungarians  on  their  march.  (Constant,  de 
Admin.  Imp.  c.  39,  40.  p.  10S,  109.)  2.  The  Jazyges,  Moravians,  and 
Siculi,  whom  they  found  in  the  land  ;  the  last  were  perhaps  a  rem- 
nant of  the  Huns  of  Altila,  and  were  intrusted  with  the  guard  of  the 
borders.  3.  The  Russians,  who,  like  the  Swiss  in  France,  imparted 
a  general  name  to  the  royal  porters.  4.  The  Bulgarians,  whose  chiefs 
(A.  D.  956.)  were  invited,  cum  magna  muliitudine  Hismahelitarum, 
Had  any  of  these  Sclavonians  embraced  the  Mahometan  religion? 
5.  The  Bisseni  and  Cumans,a  mixed  multitude  of  Patzinaciles,  Uzi, 
Chazars,  &c.  who  had  spread  to  the  lower  Danube.  The  last  colony 
of  40,000  Cumans,  A.  D.  1239.  was  received  and  converted  by  the 
kings  of  Hungary,  who  derived  from  that  tribe  a  new  regal  appella- 
tion. (Pray,  Dissert,  vi.  vii.  p.  109—173.  Katona,  Hist.  Ducum,  p. 
95-99.  259—264.  476.  479-433,  &C.) 

s  Christiani  autem,  quorum  pars  major  populi  est,  qui  ex  omni 
parte  mundi  illuc  tracti  sunt  captivi,  dec.  Such  was  the  language  of 
Piligrinus,  the  first  missionary  who  entered  Hungary,  A.  D.  973.  Pars 
major  is  strong.    Hist.  Ducum,  p.  617. 

t  The  fideles  Teutonici  of  Geisa,  are  authenticated  in  old  charac- 
ters: and  Katona,  with  his  usual  industry,  has  made  a  fair  estimate 
of  these  colonies,  which  had  been  so  loosely  magnified  by  the  Italian 
Ranzanus.  (Hist.  Critic.  Ducum,  p.  667 — 681.) 

u  Among  the  Greeks,  this  national  appellation  has  a  singular  form, 
P*;,  as  an  undeclinable  word,  of  which  many  fanciful  etymologies 
have  been  suggested.  I  have  perused,  with  pleasure  and  profit,  a  dis- 
sertation de  Origine  Russurum,  (Comment.  Academ.  Pelropolitanse, 
torn.  viii.  p.  333  —436.)  by  Theophilus  Sigefrid  Bayer,  a  learned  Ger- 
man, who  spent  his  life  and  labours  in  the  service  of  Russia.  A  geo- 
graphical tract  of  D'Anville,  de  1'Empire  de  Kussie,  son  Origine,  et 
ses  Accroissemens,  (Paris,  1772.  in  12mo,)  lias  likewise  been  of  use. 

x  See  the  entire  passage  (diguum,  says  Bayer,  ut  aureis  in  tabulis 
figatur)  iu  the  Annates  Bertiniani  Francorum,  (in  Script.  Ital.  Mura- 
tori, torn.  ii.  pars  i.  p.  525.)  A.  D.  839.  twenty-two  years  before  the  aera 
of  Ruric.  In  the  tentli  century,  Liutprand  (Hist.  1.  v.  c.  6.)  speaks 
of  the  Russians  and  Normans  as  the  same  Aquilonares  homines  of  a 
red  complexion. 

y  My  knowledge  of  these  annals  is  drawn  from  M.  Leveque,  His- 
toire  de  Russie.  Nestor,  the  first  and  best  of  these  ancient  annalists, 
was  a  monk  of  Kiow,  who  died  in  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury ;  but  his  chronicle  was  obscure,  till  it  was  published  at  Peters- 
burgh,  1767,  in  4to.  Leveque,  Hist,  de  Russie,  torn.  i.  p.  xvi.  Coxe's 
Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  184. 

[The  late  Schluitzer  has  translated  and  commented  upon  the  An- 
nals of  Nestor;  and  his  work  is  a  mine  of  information  to  those  who 
would  hereafter  investigate  the  History  of  the  North.  In  1809,  four 
volumes  of  it  were  already  published.  The  whole  work  will  consist 
of  twelve  volumes.  The  first  is  occupied  with  an  introduction  to  the 
ancient  history  of  Russia;  the  second  contains  the  ancient  history 
of  Russia,  or  that  before  liurik  and  the  reign  of  this  prince;  the 
third  contains  tho  reign  of  Oleg,  and  the  fourth  that  of  Igor.  M. 
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history  of  the  north.  The  Normans,  who  had  so  long 
been  concealed  by  a  veil  of  impenetrable  darkness, 
suddenly  burst  forth  in  the  spirit  of  naval  and  military 
enterprise.  The  vast,  and  as  it  is  said,  the  populous, 
regions  of  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway,  were 
crowded  with  independent  chieftains  and  desperate 
adventurers,  who  sighed  in  the  laziness  of  peace,  and 
smiled  in  the  agonies  of  death.  Piracy  was  the  exer- 
cise, the  trade,  the  glory,  and  the  virtue,  of  the  Scan- 
dinavian youth.  Impatient  of  a  bleak  climate  and 
narrow  limits,  they  started  from  the  banquet,  grasped 
their  arms,  sounded  their  horn,  ascended  their  vessels, 
and  explored  every  coast  that  promised  either  spoil  or 
settlement.  The  Baltic  was  the  first  scene  of  their 
naval  achievements ;  they  visited  the  eastern  shores, 
the  silent  residence  of  Fennic  and  Sclavonian  tribes, 
and  the  primitive  Russians  of  the  lake  Ladoga  paid  a 
tribute,  the  skins  of  white  squirrels,  to  these  stran- 
gers, whom  they  saluted  with  the  title  of  Varangians,2 
or  Corsairs.  Their  superiority  in  arms,  discipline, 
and  renown,  commanded  the  fear  and  reverence  of  the 
natives.  In  their  wars  against  the  more  inland  sava- 
ges, the  Varangians  condescended  to  serve  as  friends 
and  auxiliaries,  and  gradually,  by  choice  or  conquest, 
obtained  the  dominion  of  a  people  whom  they  were 
qualified  to  protect.  Their  tyranny  was  expelled, 
their  valour  was  again  recalled,  till  at  length,  Ruric,  a 
A  D  S82  Scandinavian  chief,  became  the  father 
of  a  dynasty  which  reigned  above  seven 
hundred  years.  His  brothers  extended  his  influence  : 
the  example  of  service  and  usurpation  was  imitated 
by  hifii^ompanions  in  the  southern  provinces  of  Rus- 
sia ;  and  their  establishments,  by  the  usual  methods 
of  war  and  assassination,  were  cemented  into  the  fa- 
bric of  a  powerful  monarchy. 

The  Varangians  As  l°n-  as  the  descendants  of  Ruric 
of  Constantino-  were  considered  as  aliens  and  conquer- 
PIe-  ors,  they  ruled  by  the  sword  of  the  Va- 

rangians, distributed  estates  and  subjects  to  their  faith- 
ful captains,  and  supplied  their  numbers  with  fresh 
streams  of  adventurers  from  the  Baltic  coast."  But 
when  the  Scandinavian  chiefs  had  struck  a  deep  and 
permanent  root  into  the  soil,  they  mingled  with  the 
Russians  in  blood,  religion,  and  language,  and  the  first 
Waladimir  had  the  merit  of  delivering  his  country 
from  these  foreign  mercenaries.  They  had  seated  him 
on  the  throne  ;  his  riches  were  insufficient  to  satisfy 
their  demands ;  but  they  listened  to  his  pleasing  ad- 
vice, that  they  should  seek,  not  a  more  grateful,  hut  a 
more  wealthy,  master;  that  they  should  embark  for 
Greece,  where,  instead  of  the  skins  of  squirrels,  silk 
and  gold  would  be  the  recompence  of  their  service. 
At  the  same  time  the  Russian  prince  admonished  his 
Byzantine  ally  to  disperse  and  employ,  to  recompence 
and  restrain,  these  impetuous  children  of  the  north. 
Contemporary  writers  have  recorded  the  introduction, 
name,  and  character  of  the  Varangians .-  each  day  they 
Tose  in  confidence  and  esteem ;  the  whole  body  was 
assembled  at  Constantinople  to  perform  the  duty  of 
guards  ;  and  their  strength  was  recruited  by  a  nume- 
rous band  of  their  countrymen  from  the  island  of 
Thule.  On  this  occasion,  the  vague  appellation  of 
Thule  is  applied  to  E  norland;  and  the  new  Varangians 
were  a  colony  of  English  and  Danes  w-ho  fled  from 
the  yoke  of  the  Norman  conqueror.  The  habits  of 
pilgrimage  and  piracy  had  approximated  the  countries 


Ewers,  member  of  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Russian  Antiquities, 
has  attempted  to  prove,  in  a  dissertation  published  at  Riga  in  1S08, 
that  the  founders  of  the  Russian  empire  came  from  the  south,  and 
were  the  Chozares,  a  Turcoman  tribe.  The  snn  of  the  commentator 
upon  Nestor,  M.  Christian  Schtustzer,  has  replied  to  the  greater  part 
of  his  objections.  (Coup  d'ail  sur  Vetat  de  la  Litterature  ancienne 
et  de  VHistoire  en  AlUmagne.   By  Ch.  Yillers,  page  95,  Jcc.)— G.] 

2  Theophil.  Sig.  Bayer  de  Varagis,  (for  the  name  is  differently 
spelt)  in  Comment.  Academ  Petropolitanae,  torn.  iv.  p.  275— 311. 

»  Yet,  as  late  as  the  year  1018,  Kiow  and  Russia  were  still  guarded 
ex  fugitivorum  servorum  robore  confluentium,  et  maxima  Danorum. 
Bayer,  who  quotes  (p.  292.)  the  Chronicle  of  Dithmar  of  Merseburgh, 
observes,  that  it  was  unusual  for  the  Germans  to  enlist  in  a  foreign 
service. 


of  the  earth  ;  these  exiles  were  entertained  in  the  By- 
zantine court;  and  they  preserved,  till  the  last  age  of 
the  empire,  the  inheritance  of  spotless  loyalty,  and 
the  use  of  the  Danish  or  English  tongue.  With  their 
broad  and  double-edged  battle-axes  on  their  shoulders, 
they  attended  the  Greek  emperor  to  the  temple,  the 
senate,  and  the  hippodrome;  he  slept  and  feasted  un- 
der their  trusty  guard  ;  and  the  keys  of  the  palace,  the 
treasury,  and  the  capital,  were  held  by  the  firm  and 
faithful  hands  of  the  Varangians.11 

In  the  tenth  century,  the  geography  of  Geography  and 
Scythia  was  extended  far  beyond  the  trade  of  Russia, 
limits  of  ancient  knowledge;  and  the  A. D.  9o0. 
monarchy  of  the  Russians  obtains  a  vast  and  conspic- 
uous place  in  the  map  of  Constantine.'  The  sons  of 
Ruric  were  masters  of  the  spacious  province  of  Wol- 
odomir,  or  Moscow  :  and,  if  they  were  confined  on  that 
side  by  the  hordes  of  the  east,  their  western  frontier  in 
those  early  days  was  enlarged  to  the  Baltic  sea  and 
the  country  of  the  Prussians.  Their  northern  reign 
ascended  above  the  sixtieth  degree  of  latitude,  over 
the  Hyperborean  regions,  which  fancy  had  peopled 
with  monsters,  or  clouded  with  eternal  darkness.  To 
the  south  they  followed  the  course  of  the  Borysthenes, 
and  approached  with  that  river  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Euxine  sea.  The  tribes  that  dwelt,  or  wandered, 
on  this  ample  circuit,  were  obedient  to  the  same  con> 
queror,  and  insensibly  blended  into  the  same  nation. 
The  language  of  Russia  is  a  dialect  of  the  Sclavonian; 
but,  in  the  tenth  century,  these  two  modes  of  speech 
were  different  from  each  other;  and,  as  the  Sclavonian 
prevailed  in  the  south,  it  may  be  presumed  that  the 
original  Russians  of  the  north,  the  primitive  subject3 
of  the  Varangian  chief,  were  a  portion  of  the  Fennic 
race.  With  the  emigration,  union,  or  dissolution  of 
the  wandering  tribes,  the  loose  and  indefinite  picture 
of  the  Scythian  desert  has  continually  shifted.  But 
the  most  ancient  map  of  Russia  affords  some  places 
which  still  retain  their  name  and  position;  and  the 
two  capitals,  Novogoroda  and  Kiow,8  are  coeval  with 
the  first  age  of  the  monarchy.  Novogorod  had  not 
yet  deserved  the  epithet  of  great,  nor  the  alliance  of 
the  Hanseatic  league,  which  diffused  the  streams  of 
opulence  and  the  principles  of  freedom.  Kiow  could 
not  yet  boast  of  three  hundred  churches,  an  innumera- 
ble people,  and  a  degree  of  greatness  and  splendour, 
which  was  compared  with  Constantinople  by  those 
who  had  never  seen  the  residence  of  the  Caesars.  In 
their  origin,  the  two  cities  were  no  more  than  camps 
or  fairs,  the  most  convenient  stations  in  which  the  bar- 
barians might  assemble  for  the  occasional  business  of 
war  or  trade.    Yet  even  these  assemblies  announce 


b  Du  Cange  has  collected  from  the  original  authors  the  state  and 
history  of  the  Varangi  at  Constantinople.  (Glossar.  Wed.  et  Infimas 
Grascitatis,  sub  voce  Bxexyy.i.  Med.  et  Infimae  Latinitatis,  sub  voce 
Vagri.  Not.  ad  Alexiad.  Anna}  Comnenae,  p.  256 — 258.  Notes  sur 
Villehardouin,  p.  296 — 299.)  See  likewise  the  annotations  of  Reisks 
to  the  Ceremoniale  Aula)  Byzant.  of  Coustantine,  torn.  ii.  p.  149, 150. 
Saxo  Grammaticus  affirms  that  they  spoke  Danish;  but  Codinus 
maintains  them  till  the  fifteenth  century  in  the  use  of  their  native 
English  :  no\o%jpoi>i^oiic-l  oi  Rx^xyyttt  kxtm  t(*iv  sr*Tf  tor  y\^Tr*v 

c  The  original  record  of  the  geography  and  trade  of  Russia  is  pro- 
duced by  the  emperor  Constantine  Porphyrogenitus,  (de  Administrat. 
Imperii,  c.  2.  p.  55,  56.  c.  9.  p.  59—61.  c.  13.  p.  63—67.  c.  37.  p.  106.  c. 
42.  p.  112,  113.)  and  illustrated  by  the  diligence  of  Bayer,  (de  Geo- 
graphia  Russia?  vicinarumque  Regionum  circiter  A.  C.  948.  in  Com- 
ment. Academ.  Petropol.  torn.  ix.  p.  337 — 422.  torn.  x.  p.  371—421.) 
with  the  aid  of  the  chronicles  and  traditions  of  Russia,  Scandina- 
via, &.C. 

d  The  haughty  proverb, "  Who  can  resist  God  and  the  great  Novo- 
gorod V  is  applied  by  Levesque  (Hist,  de  Russie,  torn.  i.  p.  60.) 
even  to  the  times  that  preceded  the  reign  of  Ruric.  In  the  course 
of  his  history  he  frequently  celebrates  this  republic,  which  was  sup- 
pressed A.  D.  1475.  (torn  ii.  p.  252  — 266.)  That  accurate  traveller, 
Adam  Olearius,  describes  (in  1635)  the  remains  of  Novogorod,  and 
the  route  by  sea  and  land  of  the  Holstein  ambassadors,  torn.  i.  p.  123 
-129.  * 

e  In  hac  magna  civitate,  quce  est  caput  regni,  plus  trecentae  eccle- 
sia?  habenlur  et  nundina?  octo,  populi  etiam  i.'nola  manus.  (Eggehar- 
dus  ad  A.  D.  1018,  apud  Bayer,  torn.  ix.  p.  412  )  He  likewise  quotes 
(torn.  x.  p.  397.)  the  words  of  the  Saxon  annalist,  Cujus  (.Russia) 
metropolis  est  Chive,  asmula  sceptri  Constantinopolitani,  qua?  est 
clarissimum  decus  GraBciae.  The  fame  of  Kiow,  especially  in  the 
eleventh  century,  had  reached  the  German  and  the  Arabian  geogra 
phers. 
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some  progress  in  the  arts  of  society ;  a  new  breed  of 
cattle  was  imported  from  the  southern  provinces ;  and 
the  spirit  of  commercial  enterprise  pervaded  the  sea 
and  land  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Euxine,  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Oder  to  the  port  of  Constantinople.  In 
the  days  of  idolatry  and  barbarism,  the  Sclavonic  city 
of  Julin  was  frequented  and  enriched  by  the  Normans, 
who  had  prudently  secured  a  free  mart  of  purchase 
and  exchange.'  From  this  harbour,  at  the  entrance  of 
the  Oder,  the  corsair,  or  merchant,  sailed  in  forty-three 
days  to  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Baltic,  the  most  dis- 
tant nations  were  intermingled,  and  the  holy  groves  of 
Curland  are  said  to  have  been  decorated  with  Grecian 
and  Spanish  gold.6  Between  the  sea  and  Novogorod 
an  easy  intercourse  was  discovered  ;  in  the  summer, 
through  a  gulf,  a  lake,  and  a  navigable  river;  in  the 
winter  season,  over  the  hard  and  level  surface  of 
boundless  snows.  From  the  neighbourhood  of  that 
city,  the  Russians  descended  the  streams  that  fall  into 
the  Borysthenes  ;  their  canoes,  of  a  single  tree,  were 
laden  with  slaves  of  every  age,  furs  of  every  species, 
the  spoil  of  their  bee-hives,  and  the  hides  of  their  cat- 
tle ;  and  the  whole  produce  of  the  north  was  collected 
and  discharged  in  the  magazines  of  Kiow.  The 
month  of  June  was  the  ordinary  season  of  the  depar- 
ture of  the  fleet :  the  timber  of  the  canoes  was  framed 
into  the  oars  and  benches  of  more  solid  and  capacious 
boats  ;  and  they  proceeded  without  obstacle  down  the 
Borysthenes,  as  far  as  the  seven  or  thirteen  ridges  of 
rocks,  which  traverse  the  bed,  and  precipitate  the  wa- 
ters, of  the  river.  At  the  more  shallow  falls  it  was 
sufficient  to  lighten  the  vessels ;  but  the  deeper  cata- 
racts were  impassable  ;  and  the  mariners,  who  dragged 
their  vessels  and  their  slaves  six  miles  over  land,  were 
exposed  in  this  toilsome  journey  to  the  robbers  of  the 
deseit.h  At  the  first  island  below  the  falls,  the  Rus- 
sians celebrated  the  fesiival  of  their  escape;  at  a  se- 
cond, near  the  mouth  of  the  river,  they  repaired  their 
shattered  vessels  for  the  longer  and  more  perilous  voy- 
age of  the  Black  sea.  If  they  steered  along  the  coast, 
the  Danube  was  accessible  ;  with  a  fair  wind  they 
could  reach  in  thirty-six  or  forty  hours  the  opposite 
shores  of  Anatolia ;  and  Constantinople  admitted  the 
annual  visit  of  the  strangers  of  the  north.  They  re- 
turned at  the  stated  season  with  a  rich  cargo  of  corn, 
wine,  and  oil,  the  manufactures  of  Greece,  and  the 
spices  of  India.  Some  of  their  countrymen  resided 
in  the  capital  and  provinces  ;  and  the  national  treaties 
protected  the  persons,  effects,  and  privileges,  of  the 
Russian  merchant.1 

Naval  expedi  ^ut  l'le  same  t&mmunication  which 
tions  of  the  Kus- had  been  opened  for  the  benefit,  was 

Cons-amin^le   SOon  aDuse<*  *"or  l'le  'njury'  °f  mankind, 
ons.an  mop  e.  jn  a  per j0(j  0f  one  hundred  and  ninety 

f  In  Odorae  oslio  qua  Scythicas  alluit  paludes,  nobilissima  civitas 
Julinum,  celeberrimam  barbaris  et  Gracis  qui  sunt  in  circuilu  prce- 
stans  staliouem,  est  sane  maxima  omnium  quas  Europa  claudit  civi- 
latum,  (Adam  Bremensis,  Hist.  Eccles.  p.  19.)  A  strange  exaggera- 
tion even  in  the  eleventh  century.  The  trade  of  the  Baltic,  and  the 
Hanseatic  league,  are  carefully  treated  in  Anderson's  Historical  De- 
duction of  Commerce  ;  at  least,  in  our  languages,  I  am  not  acquain- 
ted with  any  bonk  so  satisfactory. 

s  According  to  Adam  of  Bremen,  (de  Situ  Daniae,  p.  58.)  the  old 
Curland  extended  eight  days'  journey  along  the  coast ;  and  by  Peter 
Teuioburgicus,  (p.  63.  A.  I).  1326.)  Memel  is  denned  as  the  common 
frontier  of  Kussia,  Curland,  and  Prussia.  Aurum  ibi  plurimum  .(says 
Adam)  divinis,  auguribus  atque  necromanticis  omnes  domus  sunt 

plenae  a  toto  orbe  ibi  responsa  p<  luntur,  maxime  ab  Hispanis 

(forsan  Zupanis,  id  est  resulis  Lelloviae)  et  Grsecis.  The  name  of 
Greeks  was  applied  to  the  Russians  even  before  their  conversion  ;  an 
impeifect  conversion,  if  thf-y  still  consulted  the  wizards  of  Curland. 
(Bayer,  torn.  x.  p.  378 — 402,  &c.  Grolius,  Prolegomen.  ad  Hist.  Goth, 
p.  99  ) 

h  Constantine  only  reckons  seven  cataracts,  of  which  he  gives  the 
Russian  and  Sclavonic  names  ;  but  thirteen  are  enumerated  by  the 
j  Sieur  de  Beauplan,  a  French  engineer,  who  had  surveyed  the  course 
t  and  navigation  of  the  Dnieper  or  Borysthenes,  (Description  de  l'Uk- 
raine,  Rouen,  1660.  a  thin  quarto,)  but  the  map  is  unluckily  wanting 
t  in  my  copy. 

i  Nestor,  apud  Levesque,  Hist,  de  Russie,  torn.  i.  p.  78  —80.  From 
the  Dnieper  or  Borysthenes,  the  Russians  went  to  Black  Bulgaria, 
'•  Chazaria,  and  Syria.  To  Syria,  how  1  where  7  when  1  May  we  not, 
instead  of  !:«('»,  read  i«i  1  (de  Adininislrat.  Imp.  c.  42.  p.  113.) 
The  alteration  is  slisht ;  the  position  of  Suanta,  between  Chazaria 
and  I.azica,  is  perfectly  suitable  ;  and  the  name  was  still  used  in  the 
eleventh  century.  (Cedren  torn.  ii.  p  770.) 


years,  the  Russians  made  four  attempts  to  plunder  the 
treasures  of  Constantinople :  the  event  was  various, 
but  the  motive,  the  means,  and  the  object,  were  the 
same  in  these  naval  expeditions.11  The  Russian  tra- 
ders had  seen  the  magnificence  and  tasted  the  luxury 
of  the  city  of  the  Caesars.  A  marvellous  tale,  and  a 
scanty  supply,  excited  the  desires  of  their  savage 
countrymen  :  they  envied  the  gifts  of  nature  which 
their  climate  denied;  they  coveted  the  works  of  art 
which  they  were  too  lazy  to  imitate  and  too  indigent 
to  purchase  :  the  Varangian  princes  unfurled  the  ban- 
ners of  piratical  adventure,  and  their  bravest  soldiers' 
were  drawn  from  the  nalions  that  dwelt  in  the  north- 
ern isles  of  the  ocean.1  The  image  of  their  naval  ar- 
maments was  revived  in  the  last  century,  in  the  fleets 
of  the  Cossacks,  which  issued  from  the  Borysthenes, 
to  navigate  the  same  seas,  for  a  similar  purpose.™ 
The  Greek  appellation  of  monoxyla,  or  single  canoes, 
might  be  justly  applied  to  the  bottom  of  their  vessels. 
It  was  scooped  out  of  the  long  stem  of  a  beech  or  wil- 
low, but  the  slight  and  narrow  foundation  was  raised 
and' continued  on  either  side  with  planks,  till  it  attain- 
ed the  length  of  sixty,  and  the  height  of  about  twelve, 
feet.  These  boats  were  built  without  a  deck,  but  with 
two  rudders  and  a  mast;  to  move  with  sails  and  oars; 
and  to  contain  from  forty  to  seventy  men,  with  their 
arms,  and  provisions  of  fresh  water  and  salt  fish. 
The  first  trial  of  the  Russians  was  made  with  two 
hundred  boats  ;  but  when  the  national  force  was  exer- 
ted, they  might  arm  against  Constantinople  a  thousand 
or  twelve  hundred  vessels.  Their  fleet  was  noftMuch 
inferior  to  the  royal  navy  of  Agamemnon,  buwQpas 
magnified  in  the  eyes  of  fear  to  ten  or  fifteen  times  the 
real  proportion  of  its  strength  and  numbers.  Had  the 
Greek  emperors  been  endowed  with  foresight  to  dis- 
cern, and  vigour  to  prevent,  perhaps  they  might  have 
sealed  with  a  maratime  force  the  mouth  of  the  Borys- 
thenes. Their  indolence  abandoned  the  coast  of  Ana- 
tolia to  the  calamities  of  a  piratical  war,  which,  after 
an  interval  of  six  hundred  years,  again  infested  the 
Euxine;  but  as  long  as  the  capital  was  respected,  the 
sufferings  of  a  distant  province  escaped  the  notice  both 
of  the  prince  and  the  historian.  The  storm  which  had 
swept  along  from  the  Phasis  and  Trebizond,  at  length 
burst  on  the  Bosphorus  of  Thrace;  a  strait  of  fifteen 
miles,  in  which  the  rude  vessels  of  the  Russian  might 
have  been  stopped  and  destroyed  by  a  more  skilful 
adversary.  In  their  first  enterprise n  un-  The  first, 
der  the  princes  of  Kiow,  they  passed  A.  D.  865. 
without  opposition,  and  occupied  the  port  of  Constan- 
tinople in  the  absence  of  the  emperor  Michael,  the  son 
of  Theophilus.  Through  a  crowd  of  perils,  he  landed 
at  the  palace-stairs,  and  immediately  repaired  to  a 
church  of  the  Virgin  Mary.0  By  the  advice  of  the 
patriarch,  her  garment,  a  precious  relic,  was  drawn 
from  the  sanctuary  and  dipped  in  the  sea  ;  and  a  sea- 
sonable tempest,  which  determined  the  retreat  of  the 
Russians,  was  devoutly  ascribed  to  the  mother  of 
God.P  The  silence  of  the  Greeks  may  The  second, 
inspire  some  doubt  of  the  truth,  or  at     A.  D.  904. 


k  The  wars  of  the  Russians  and  Greeks  in  the  ninth,  tenth,  and 
eleventh  centuries,  are  related  in  the  Byzantine  annals,  especially 
those  of  Zonaras  and  Cedrenus ;  and  all  their  testimonies  are  collec- 
ted in  the  Russica  of  Slritter,  lorn,  ii  p.  939—1044. 

1  ]1{ &o*eTKjirtr£#tiv0{  At  k*(  trvufi  x^txov  C1J*  oXi^-ov  xrra  ttvv  kxtoi. 

xouvt^v  fv  toic  r(orxfxnci)  m  Oxf*nu  xrtij  i5»«m;  Cedrenus  in 
Compend.  p.  753. 

m  See  Beauplan  (Description  de  1 'Ukraine,  p.  54— 61.):  his  descrip- 
tions are  lively,  his  plans  accurate,  and  except  the  circumstance  of 
firearms,  we  may  read  old  Russians  for  modern  Cossacks. 

a  It  is  to  be  lamented,  that  Bayer  has  only  given  a  Dissertation  de 
Russoruto  prima  Expeditione  Constantinopolitana.  (Comment.  Aca- 
dem.  Petropol.  torn.  vi.  p.  365—391.)  After  disentangling  some  chro- 
nological intricacies,  he  fixes  it  in  the  years  864  or  965,  a  date  which 
might  have  smoothed  some  doubts  and  difficulties  in  the  beginning 
of  M.  Levesque's  history. 

o  When  1'hotius  wrote  his  enciclic  epistle  on  the  conversion  of  the 
Russians,  the  miracle  was  not  yet  sufficiently  ripe  ;  he  reproaches  the 

nation  as  !'«  «.«)ntx  ui  pixizivt-tv  ti».>(  Jiurijsvj  T>rn^r», 

p  Leo  Grammaiicus,  p.  463,  464.  Constantini  Continuator,  in 
Script,  post.  Theophanem,  p.  121, 122.  Symeon  Logothet.  p.  445,446. 
Georg.  Monach.  p.  535, 536  Cedrenus.  torn.  ii.  p.  £51.  Zonaras,  torn, 
il.  p.  162. 
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least  of  the  importance,  of  the  second  attempt  by  Oleg, 
the  guardian  of  the  sons  of  Ruric.  A  strong  barrier 
of  arms  and  fortifications  defended  the  Bosphorus : 
they  were  eluded  by  the  usual  expedient  of  drawing 
the  boats  over  the  isthmus ;  and  this  simple  operation 
is  described  in  the  national  chronicles,  as  if  the  Rus- 
sian fleet  had  sailed  over  dry  land  with  a  brisk  and 
The  third,  favourable  gale.  The  leader  of  the  third 
A.  D.  941.  armament,  Igor,  the  son  of  Ruric,  had 
chosen  a  moment  of  weakness  and  decay,  when  the 
naval  powers  of  the  empire  were  employed  against  the 
Saracens.  But  if  courage  be  not  wanting,  the  instru- 
ments of  defence  are  seldom  deficient.  Fifteen  broken 
and  decayed  galleys  were  boldly  launched  against  the 
enemy ;  but  instead  of  the  single  tube  of  Greek  fire 
usually  planted  on  the  prow,  the  sides  and  stern  of 
each  vessel  were  abundantly  supplied  with  that  liquid 
combustible.  The  engineers  were  dexterous  ;  the  wea- 
ther was  propitious;  many  thousand  Russians,  who 
chose  rather  to  be  drowned  than  burnt,  leaped  into  the 
sea,  and  those  who  escaped  to  the  Thracian  shore  were 
inhumanly  slaughtered  by  the  peasants  and  soldiers. 
Yet  one  third  of  the  canoes  escaped  into  shallow  wa- 
ter; and  the  next  spring  Igor  was  again  prepared  to 
retrieve  his  disgrace  and  claim  his  revenge.'  After  a 
The  founh,  long  peace,  Jaroslaus,  the  great-grand- 
A.  D.  1043.  son  of  Igor,  resumed  the  same  project 
of  a  naval  invasion.  A  fleet,  under  the  command  of 
his  son,  was  repulsed  at  the  entrance  of  the  Bospho- 
rus by  the  same  artificial  flames.  But  in  the  rashness  of 
pursuit,  the  vanguard  of  the  Greeks  was  encotnpassed 
by  JBfcresistibie  multitude  of  beats  and  men;  their 
provision  of  fire  was  probably  exhausted  ;  and  twenty- 
four  galleys  were  either  taken,  sunk,  or  destroyed.8 
Negociations  Yet  the  threats  or  calamities  of  a  Rus- 
and  prophecy,  sian  war  were  more  frequently  diverted 
by  treaty  than  by  arms.  In  these  naval  hostilities, 
every  disadvantage  was  on  the  side  of  the  Greeks  ; 
their  savage  enemy  afforded  no  mercy  ;  his  poverty 
promised  no  spoil  ;  his  impenetrable  retreat  deprived 
the  conqueror  of  the  hopes  of  revenge  ;  and  the  pride 
or  weakness  of  empire  indulged  an  opinion,  that  no 
honour  could  be  gained  or  lost  in  the  intercourse  with 
barbarians.  At  first  their  demands  were  high  and  in- 
admissible, three  pounds  of  gold  for  each  soldier  or 
mariner  of  the  fleet  :  the  Russian  youth  adhered  to  the 
design  of  conquest  and  glory  ;  but  the  counsels  of 
moderation  were  recommended  by  the  hoary  sages. 
"  Be  content,"  they  said,  "  with  the  liberal  offers  of 
Caesar  ;  is  it  not  far  better  to  obtain  without  a  combat, 
the  possession  of  gold,  silver,  silks,  and  all  the  objects 
of  our  desires  ?  Are  we  sure  of  victory  7  Can  we 
conclude  a  treaty  with  the  sea  ?  We  do  not  tread  on 
the  land  ;  we  float  on  the  abyss  of  water,  and  a  com- 
mon death  hangs  over  our  heads."'  The  memory  of 
these  Arctic  fleets  that  seemed  to  descend  from  the 
polar  circle,  left  a  deep  impression  of  terror  on  the 
imperial  city.  By  the  vulgar  of  every  rank,  it  was 
asserted  and  believed,  that  an  equestrian  statue  in  the 
square  of  Taurus,  was  secretly  inscribed  with  a  pro- 
phecy, how  the  Russians,  in  the  last  days,  should  be- 
come masters  of  Constantinople."    In  our  own  time,  a 

q  See  Nestor  and  Nicon,  in  Levesque's  Hist,  de  Russie,  torn.  i.  p. 
74—80.  Kalona  (Hist.  Ducum  p.  75— 79.)  uses  his  advantage  to  dis- 
prove this  Russian  victory,  which  would  cloud  the  siege  of  Kiow  by 
the  Hungarians. 

r  Leo  Gramnnticus,  p.50G,507.  Incerl.  Contin.  p.  253,  254.  Symeon 
Logothet  p.  490,  491.  Georg.  Monach.  p.  58S,  589.  Cedren.  loin, 
ii.  p.  629.  Zonaras,  torn.  ii.  p.  190,  191.  and  Liutprand,  1.  v.  c.  6. 
who  writes  from  the  narratives  of  his  father-in-law,  then  ambassa 
dor  at  Constantinople,  and  corrects  the  vain  exaggeration  of  the 
Greeks. 

•  I  can  only  appeal  to  Cedrenus  'toni.  ii.  p.  758,  759.)  and  Zonaras 
(lorn.  ii.  p.  253,  254.) ;  but  they  grow  more  weighty  and  credible  as 
they  draw  near  to  lhpir  own  limes. 

t  Nestor,  apud  Lpvps  jiip,  Hist,  de  Russie,  torn.  i.  p.  87. 

u  This  brazen  statue,  which  had  been  brought  from  Antioch,  and 
was  laelled  down  by  the  Latins,  was  supposed  lo  represent  either 
Joshua  or  Bellerophon.  an  odd  dilemma.  See  Niceias  Choniates,  (p. 
413,  414)  Codinus,  (de  Originibus  CP.  p.  24.)  and  the  anonymous 
writer  de,  Antiquitat.  C.  P.  (Banduri,  Imp.  Orient,  torn.  i.  p.  17,  18.) 
who  lived  about  the  year  1100.  They  witness  the  belief  of  the  pro- 
phecy :  the  r?sl  is  immaterial. 


Russian  armament,  instead  of  sailing  from  the  Bory3- 
thenes,  has  circumnavigated  the  continent  of  Europe; 
and  the  Turkish  capital  has  been  threatened  by  a  squa- 
dron of  strong  and  lofty  ships  of  war,  each  of  which, 
with  its  naval  science  and  thundering  artillery,  could 
have  sunk  or  scattered  a  hundred  canoes,  such  as  those 
of  their  ancestors.  Perhaps  the  present  generation 
may  yet  behold  the  accomplishment  of  the  prediction, 
of  a  rare  prediction,  of  which  the  style  is  unambigu- 
ous and  the  date  unquestionable. 

By  land  the  Russians  were  less  formi-  Reign  of 
dable  than  by  sea  ;  and  as  they  fought  Swatoslaus 
for  the  most  part  on  foot,  their  irregular  A-  D.  9oo— 973. 
legions  must  often  have  been  broken  and  overthrown 
by  the  cavalry  of  the  Scythian  hordes.  Yet  their 
growing  towns,  however  slight  and  imperfect,  presen- 
ted a  shelter  to  the  subject,  and  a  barrier  to  the  ene- 
my :  the  monarchy  of  Kiow,  till  a  fatal  partition,  as- 
sumed the  dominion  of  the  north;  and  the  nations 
from  the  Volga  to  the  Danube  were  subdued  or  repel- 
led by  the  arms  of  Swatoslaus,1  the  son  of  Igor,  the 
son  of  Oleg,  the  son  of  Ruric.  The  vigour  of  his 
mind  and  body  was  fortified  by  the  hardships  of  a 
military  and  savage  life.  Wrapt  in  a  bear-skin,  Swa- 
toslaus usually  slept  on  the  ground,  his  head  reclining 
on  a  saddle;  his  diet  was  coarse  and  frugal,  and,  like 
the  heroes  of  Homer,''  his  meat  (it  was  often  horse- 
flesh) was  broiled  or  roasted  on  the  coals.  The  exer- 
cise of  war  gave  stability  and  discipline  to  his  army  ; 
and  it  may  be  presumed,  that  no  soldier  was  permitted 
to  transcend  the  luxury  of  his  chief.  By  an  embassy 
from  Nieephorus,  the  Greek  emperor,  he  was  moved 
to  undertake  the  conquest  of  Bulgaria,  and  a  gift  of 
fifteen  hundred  pounds  of  gold  was  laid  at  his  feet  to 
defray  the  expense,  or  reward  the  toils,  of  the  expedi- 
tion. An  army  of  sixty  thousand  men  was  assembled 
and  embarked  ;  they  sailed  from  the  Borysthenes  to 
the  Danube ;  their  landing  was  effected  on  the  Msesian 
shore  ;  and,  after  a  sharp  encounter,  the  swords  of  the 
Russians  prevailed  against  the  arrows  of  the  Bulga- 
rian horse.  The  vanquished  king  sunk  into  the  grave; 
his  children  were  made  captive  ;  and  his  dominions,  as 
far  as  mount  Ha;mus,  were  subdued  or  ravaged  by  the 
northern  invaders.  But  instead  of  relinquishing  his 
prey,  and  perf  jrming  his  engagements,  the  Varangian 
prince  was  more  disposed  to  advance  than  to  retire; 
and,  had  his  ambition  been  crowned  with  success,  the 
seat  of  empire  in  that  early  period  might  have  been 
transferred  to  a  more  temperate  and  fruitful  climate. 
Swatoslaus  enjoyed  and  acknowledged  the  advantages 
of  his  new  position,  in  which  he  could  unite,  by  ex- 
change or  rapine,  the  various  productions  of  the  earth. 
By  an  easy  navigation  he  might  draw  from  Russia  the 
native  commodities  of  furs,  wax,  and  hydromel ;  Hun- 
gary supplied  him  with  a  breed  of  horses  and  the 
spoils  of  the  west ;  and  Greece  abounded  with  gold, 
silver,  and  the  foreign  luxuries,  whieh  his  poverty  had 
affected  to  disdain.  The  hands  of  Patzinacites,  Cho- 
zars,  and  Turks,  repaired  to  the  standard  of  victory  ;  and 
the  ambassador  of  Nieephorus  betrayed  his  trust,  as- 
sumed the  purple,  and  promised  to  share  with  his  new  al- 
lies the  treasures  of  the  eastern  world.  From  the  banks 
of  the  Danube  the  Russian  prince  pursued  his  march  as 
far  as  Adrianople  ;  a  formal  summons  to  evacuate  the 
Roman  province  was  dismissed  with  contempt;  and 
Swatoslaus  fiercely  replied,  that  Constantinople  might 
soon  expect  the  presence  of  an  enemy  and  a  master. 

Nieephorus  could  no  longer  expel  the  jjj,  defeat  by 
mischief  which  he  had  introduced  ;  but  John  Zimiscea, 
his  throne  and  wife  were  inherited  by  A-  D-  9'°-973' 

x  The  life  of  Swatoslaus,  or  Sviatoslaf,  or  Sphendosihlabus.  is  ex- 
tracted from  the  Russian  Chronicles  by  M.  Levesque.  (Hist,  de  Rus- 
sie, torn.  i.  p.  94 — 107.) 

y  This  resemblance  may  be  clearly  seen  in  the  ninth  book  of  the 
Iliad,  (205  —221.)  in  the  minute  detail  of  the  cookery  of  Achilles.  By 
such  a  picture,  a  modern  epic  poet  would  disgrace  his  work,  and  dis> 
sust  his  reader;  but  the  Greek  verses  are  harmonious,  a  dead  lan- 
guage can  seldom  appear  low  or  familiar;  and  at  the  distance  of  two 
thousand  seven  hundred  years,  we  are  amused  with  the  primitive 
manners  of  antiquity. 
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John  Zimisces,1  who,  in  a  diminutive  body,  possessed 
the  spirit  and  abilities  of  a  hero.  The  first  victory  of 
his  lieutenants  deprived  the  Russians  of  their  foreign 
allies,  twenty  thousand  of  whom  were  either  destroyed 
by  the  sword,  or  provoked  to  revolt,  or  tempted  to  de- 
sert. Thrace  was  delivered,  but  seventy  thousand 
barbarians  were  still  in  arms;  and  the  legions  that  had 
been  recalled  from  the  new  conquests  of  Syria,  prepa- 
red, with  the  return  of  the  spring,  to  march  under  the 
banners  of  a  warlike  prince,  who  declared  himself  the 
friend  and  avenger  of  the  injured  Bulgaria.  The  pas- 
ses of  mount  Haemus  had  been  left  unguarded  :  they 
■were  instantly  occupied ;  the  Roman  vanguard  was 
formed  of  the  immortals  ;  (a  proud  imitation  of  the 
Persian  style ;)  the  emperor  led  the  main  body  of  ten 
thousand  five  hundred  foot;  and  the  rest  of  his  forces 
followed  in  slow  and  cautious  array,  with  the  baggage 
and  military  engines.  The  first  exploit  of  Zimisces 
was  the  reduction  of  Marcianopolis,  or  Peristhlaba,* 
in  two  days :  the  trumpets  sounded  ;  the  walls  were 
scaled  ;  eight  thousand  five  hundred  Russians  were 
put  to  the  sword  ;  and  the  sons  of  the  Bulgarian  king 
were  rescued  from  an  ignominious  prison,  and  invested 
with  a  nominal  diadem.  After  these  repeated  losses, 
Swatoslaus  retired  to  the  strong  post  of  Dristra,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Danube,  and  was  pursued  by  an  enemy 
who  alternately  employed  the  arms  of  celerity  and 
delay.  The  Byzantine  galleys  ascended  the  river;  the 
legions  completed  a  line  of  circumvallation  ;  and  the 
Russian  prince  was  encompassed,  assaulted,  and  fam- 
ished, in  the  fortifications  of  the  camp  and  city.  Many 
deeds  of  valour  were  performed;  several  desperate 
sallies  were  attempted  ;  nor  was  it  till  after  a  siege  of 
sixty-five  days  that  Swatoslaus  yielded  to  his  adverse 
fortune.  The  liberal  terms  which  he  obtained  an- 
nounce the  prudence  of  the  victor,  who  respected  the 
valour,  and  apprehended  the  despair,  of  an  unconquer- 
ed  mind.  The  great  duke  of  Russia  bound  himself, 
by  solemn  imprecations,  to  relinquish  all  hostile  de- 
signs; a  safe  passage  was  openpd  for  his  return;  the 
liberty  of  trade  and  navigation  was  restored;  a  mea- 
sure of  coru  was  distributed  to  each  of  his  soldiers  ; 
and  the  allowance  of  twenty-two  thousand  measures 
attests  the  loss  and  the  remnant  of  the  barbarians. 
After  a  painful  voyage,  they  again  reached  the  mouth 
of  the  Borysthenes  ;  but  their  provisions  were  exhaus- 
ted, the  season  was  unfavourable;  they  passed  the 
winter  on  the  ice ;  and,  before  they  could  prosecute 
their  march,  Swatoslaus  was  surprised  and  oppressed 
by  the  neighbouring  tribes,  with  whom  the  Greeks 
entertained  a  perpetual  and  useful  correspondence.1" 
Far  different  was  the  return  of  Zimisces,  who  was  re- 
ceived in  his  capital  like  Camillus  or  Marius,  the  sa- 
viours of  ancient  Rome.  But  the  merit  of  the  victory 
was  attributed  by  the  pious  emperor  to  the  mother  of 
God  ;  and  the  image  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  with  the  di- 
vine infant  in  her  arms,  was  placed  on  a  triumphal 
car,  adorned  with  the  spoils  of  war,  and  the  ensigns 
of  Bulgarian  royalty.  Zimisces  made  his  public  en- 
try on  horseback;  the  diadem  on  his  head,  a  crown  of 
aurel  in  his  hand  ;  and  Constantinople  was  astonished 
:o  applaud  the  martial  virtues  of  her  sovereign.' 


i  This  singular  epithet  is  derived  from  the  Armenian  language,  and 
ir£i.u.<rx.ii  is  interpreted  in  Greek  by  fttu^xxi^t,  or  As 

profess  myself  equally  ignorant  of  these  words,  I  may  be  indulged 
n  the  question  in  the  play, "  Pray,  which  of  you  is  the  interpreter  V 
"rom  the  context,  they  seem  to  signify  Adolescentulus.  (Leo  Dia- 
1  on.  1.  iv.  MS.  apud  Du  Cange,  Gtossar.  Graec.  p.  1570.) 

»  In  the  Sclavonic  tongue,  the  name  of  Peristhlaba  implied  the 
real  or  illustrious  city,  ,«i)-»>.i  x»i  suit*  x*.  Myosin;,  says  Anna 
iomnena.  (Alexiad.  1.  vii.  p.  194.)  From  its  position  between  mount 
laemus  and  the  lower  Danube,  it  appears  to  fill  the  ground,  or  at 
Bast  the  station,  of  Marcianopolis.  The  situation  of  Durostoltu,  or 
Tistra,  is .well  known  and  conspicuous.  (Comment.  Academ.  Petro- 
ol.  torn.  ix.  p.  413,  416.  D'Anville,  Geographie  Ancienne,  torn.  i.  p. 
Dr.  311.) 

t>  The  political  management  of  the  Greeks,  more  especially  with 
is  Patzinacites,  is  explained  in  the  seven  first  chapters,  de  Admin- 
tratione  Imperii. 

c  In  the  narrative  of  this  war,  I.eo  the  Deacon,  (apud  Pagi,  Critica, 
m.  iv.  A.  D.  968  -97;).)  is  more  authentic  and  circumstantial  than 
edrenus,  (torn.  ii.  p.  660  -633.)  and  Zonaras,  (torn.  ii.  p.  205-214  ) 


Photius  of  Constantinople,  a  patriarch  conversion  of 
whose  ambition  was  equal  to  his  curios-  Russia, 
ity,  congratulates  himself  and  the  Greek  A.  D.  864. 
church  on  the  conversion  of  the  Russians.11  Those 
fierce  and  bloody  barbarians  had  been  persuaded  by 
the  voice  of  reason  and  religion,  to  acknowledge  Jesus 
for  their  God,  the  christian  missionaries  for  their  teach- 
ers, and  the  Romans  for  their  friends  and  brethren. 
His  triumph  was  transient  and  premature.  In  the  va- 
rious fortune  of  their  piratical  adventures,  some  Rus- 
sian chiefs  might  allow  themselves  to  be  sprinkled 
with  the  waters  of  baptism;  and  a  Greek  bishop,  with 
the  name  of  metropolitan,  might  administer  the  sacra- 
ments in  the  church  of  Kiow,  to  a  congregation  of 
slaves  and  natives.  But  the  seed  of  the  gospel  was 
sown  on  a  barren  soil ;  many  were  the  apostates,  the 
converts  were  few  ;  and  the  baptism  of  Olga  may  be 
fixed  as  the  aera  of  Russian  Christianity.4  A  female, 
perhaps  of  the  basest  origin,  who  could  revenge  the 
death,  and  assume  the  sceptre,  of  her  husband  Igor, 
must  have  been  endowed  with  those  active  virtues 
which  command  the  fear  and  obedience  of  barbarians. 
In  a  moment  of  foreign  and  domestic  peace,  she  sailed 
from  Kiow  to  Constantinople;  and  the  Baptism  of  Olga, 
emperor  Constantine  Porphyrogenitus  A.  D.  955. 
has  described,  with  minute  diligence,  the  ceremonial 
of  her  reception  in  his  capital  and  palace.  The  steps, 
the  titles,  the  salutations,  the  banquet,  the  presents, 
were  exquisitely  adjusted,  to  gratify  the  vanity  of  the 
stranger,  with  due  reverence  to  the  superior  majesty 
of  the  purple.'  In  the  sacrament  of  baptism,  she  re- 
ceived the  venerable  name  of  the  empress  Helena; 
and  her  conversion  might  be  preceded  or  followed  by 
her  uncle,  two  interpreters,  sixteen  damsels  of  a  high- 
er, and  eighteen  of  a  lower,  rank,  twenty-two  domes- 
tics or  ministers,  and  forty-four  Russian  merchants, 
who  composed  the  retinue  of  the  great  princess  Olga. 
After  her  return  to  Kiow  and  Novogorod,  she  firmly 
persisted  in  her  new  religion;  but  her  labours  in  the 
propagation  of  the  gospel  were  not  crowned  with  suc- 
cess; and  both  her  family  and  nation  adhered  with 
obstinacy  or  indifference  to  the  gods  of  their  fathers. 
Her  son  Swatoslaus  was  apprehensive  of  the  scorn 
and  ridicule  of  his  companions;  and  her  grandson 
Wolodomir  devoted  his  youthful  zeal  to  multiply  and 
decorate  the  monuments  of  ancient  worship.  The 
savage  deities  of  the  north  were  still  propitiated  with 
human  sacrifices  ;  in  the  choice  of  the  victim,  a  citizen 
was  preferred  to  a  stranger,  a  christian  to  an  idolater; 
and  the  father,  who  defended  his  son  from  the  sacerdo- 
tal knife,  was  involved  in  the  same  doom  by  the  rage 
of  a  fanatic  tumult.  Yet  the  lessons  and  example  of 
the  pious  Olga  had  made  a  deep,  though  secret,  im- 
pression on  the  minds  of  the  prince  and  people  :  the 
Greek  missionaries  continued  to  preach,  to  dispute, 
and  to  baptize  ;  and  the  ambassadors  or  merchants  of 
Russia  compared  the  idolatry  of  the  woods  with  the 
elegant  superstition  of  Constantinople.  They  had 
gazed  with  admiration  on  the  dome  of  St.  Sophia;  the 
lively  pictures  of  saints  and  martyrs,  the  riches  of  the 
altar,  the  number  and  vestments  of  the  priests,  the 
pomp  and  order  of  the  ceremonies  ;  thoy  were  edified 
by  the  alternate  succession  of  devout  silence  and  har- 
monious song;  nor  was  it  difficult  to  persuade  them, 


These  declaimers  have  multiplied  to  303,000  and  330,000  men,  those 
Russian  forces,  of  which  the  contemporary  had  given  a  moderate  and 
consistent  account. 

d  Phot.  Epistol.  ii.  No.  35.  p.  53.  edit.  Monlacut.  It  was  unworthy 
of  the  learning  of  the  editor  to  mistake  the  Russian  nation,  t.  'f*f, 
for  a  war-cry  of  the  Bulgarians  ;  nor  did  it  become  the  enlightened 
patriarch  to  accuse  the  Sclavonian  idolaters  i<i  'E«.jl»v.x»;  xxi  ajiou 
They  were  neither  Greeks  nor  atheists. 

e  M.  Levesque  has  extracted,  from  old  chronicles  and  modern  re- 
searches, the  most  satisfactory  account  of  the  religion  of  the  .SYan', 
and  the  conversion  of  Russia.  (Hist,  de  Russie,  torn.  i.  p.  35  -54.  59. 
92,  S3.  113-121.  104—129.  148,  149,  &c.) 

f  See  the  Ceremoniale  Aulae  Byzant.  torn.  ii.  c.  15.  p.  343—315.  the 
style  of  Olga,  or  Elga,  is  Kty/>vr,T<r*  P-t.*..  For  the  chief  of  bar- 
barians the  Greeks  whimsically  borrowed  the  title  of  an  Athenian 
magistrate,  with  a  femalo  termination,  which  would  have  astonished 
the  ear  of  Demosthenes. 
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that  a  choir  of  angels  descended  each  day  from  heaven 
of  Wolodomir,  to  join  in  the  devotion  of  the  christians.* 
A.  D.  988.  But  the  conversion  of  Wolodomir  was 
determined,  or  hastened,  by  his  desire  of  a  Roman 
bride.  At  the  same  time,  and  in  the  city  of  Cherson, 
the  rites  of  baptism  and  marriage  were  celebrated  by 
the  christian  pontiff:  the  city  he  restored  to  the  empe- 
ror Basil,  the  brother  of  his  spouse :  but  the  brazen 
gates  were  transported,  as  it  is  said,  to  Novogorod, 
and  erected  before  the  first  church  as  a  trophy  of  his 
victory  and  faith.h  At  his  despotic  command,  Peroun, 
the  god  of  thunder,  whom  he  had  so  long  adored,  was 
dragged  through  the  streets  of  Kiow;  and  twelve 
sturdy  barbarians  battered  with  clubs  the  misshapen 
image,  which  was  indignantly  cast  into  the  waters  of 
the  Borysthenes.  The  edict  of  Wolodomir  had  pro- 
claimed, that  all  who  should  refuse  the  rites  of  bap- 
tism would  be  treated  as  the  enemies  of  God  and  their 
prince  ;  and  the  rivers  were  instantly  filled  with  many 
thousands  of  obedient  Russians,  who  acquiesced  in 
the  truth  and  excellence  of  a  doctrine  which  had  been 
embraced  by  the  great  duke  and  his  boyars.  In  the 
next  generation,  the  relics  of  paganism  were  finally 
extirpated  ;  but  as  the  two  brothers  of  Wolodomir  had 
died  without  baptism,  their  bones  were  taken  from  the 
grave,  and  sanctified  by  an  irregular  and  posthumous 
sacrament. 

Christianity  of  I"  the  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  cen- 
the  north,  turies  of  the  christian  aera,  the  reign  of 
A.  D.  800—1100.  tne  g0Spe]  an(]  0f  the  church  was  exten- 
ded over  Bulgaria,  Hungary,  Bohemia,  Saxony,  Den- 
mark, Norway,  Sweden,  Poland,  and  Russia.'  The 
triumphs  of  apostolic  zeal  were  repeated  in  the  iron 
age  of  Christianity  ;  and  the  northern  and  eastern  re- 
gions of  Europe  submitted  to  a  religion,  more  different 
in  theory  than  in  practice  from  the  worship  of  their 
native  idols.  A  laudable  ambition  excited  the  monks, 
both  of  Germany  and  Greece,  to  visit  the  tents  and 
huts  of  the  barbarians  :  poverty,  hardships,  and  dan- 
gers, were  the  lot  of  the  first  missionaries  :  their  cou- 
rage was  active  and  patient ;  their  motive  pure  and 
meritorious ;  their  present  reward  consisted  in  the  tes- 
timony of  their  conscience  and  the  respect  of  a  grate- 
ful people;  but  the  fruitful  harvest  of  their  toils  was 
inherited  and  enjoyed  by  the  proud  and  wealthy  pre- 
lates of  succeeding  times.  The  first  conversions  were 
free  and  spontaneous :  a  holy  life  and  an  eloquent 
tongue  were  the  only  arms  of  the  missionaries;  but 
the  domestic  fables  of  the  pagans  were  silenced  by  the 
miracles  and  visions  of  the  strangers;  and  the  favour- 
able temper  of  the  chiefs  was  accelerated  by  the  dic- 
tates of  vanity  and  interest.  The  leaders  of  nations, 
who  were  saluted  with  the  titles  of  kings  and  saints,k 
held  it  lawful  and  pious  to  impose  the  catholic  faith 
on  their  subjects  and  neighbours:  the  coast  of  the 
Baltic,  from  Holstein  to  the  gulf  of  Finland,  was  in- 
vaded under  the  standard  of  the  cross ;  and  the  reign 
of  idolatry  was  closed  by  the  conversion  of  Lithuania 
in  the  fourteenth  century.  Yet  truth  and  candour 
must  acknowledge,  that  the  conversion  of  the  north 
imparted  many  temporal  benefits  both  to  the  old  and 


g  See  an  anonymous  frajmenl  published  by  Banduri,  (Imperium 
Orientate,  torn.  ii.  p.  112,  113.)  de  Conversione  Russorum. 

h  Cherson,  or  Corsun,  is  mentioned  by  Herberstein  (apud  Pagi, 
torn.  iv.  p.  56.)  as  the  place  of  Wolodomir's  baptism  and  marriage ; 
and  both  the  tradition  and  the  gates  are  still  preserved  At  Novogorod. 
Yet  an  observing  traveller  transports  the  brazen  gates  from  Magde- 
bursh  in  Germany  (Coxe's'  Travels  into  Russia,  itc.  vol.  i.  p.  45'2.); 
and  quotes  an  inscription,  which  seems  to  justify  his  opinion.  The 
modern  reader  must  not  confound  this  old  Cherson  of  the  T auric  or 
Crimse.in  peninsula,  with  a  new  city  of  the  same  name,  which  has 
arisen  near  the  mouth  of  the  Borysthenes,  and  was  lately  honoured 
by  the  memorable  interview  of  the  empress  of  Russia  with  the  empe- 
ror of  the  west. 

i  Consult  the  Latin  text,  or  English  version,  of  Mosheim's  excel- 
lent history  of  the  church,  under  the  first  head  or  section  of  each  of 
these  centuries. 

k  In  the  year  1000,  the  ambassadors  of  St.  Stephen  received  from 
Pope  Silvester  the  title  of  King  of  Hungary,  with  a  diadem  of  Greek 
workmanship.  It  had  been  designed  for  the  duke  of  Poland  :  but 
the  Poles,  by  their  own  confession,  were  yet  loo  barbarous  to  deserve 
an  angelical  and  apostolical  crown.  (Katona,  Hist  Critic.  Begun) 
Slirpis  Arpadijna>,  torn  i.  p,  1  20.) 


the  new  christians.  The  rage  of  war,  inherent  to  the 
human  species,  could  not  be  healed  by  the  evangelic 
precepts  of  charity  and  peace;  and  the  ambition  of 
catholic  princes  has  renewed  in  every  age  the  calami- 
ties of  hostile  contention.  But  the  admission  of  the 
barbarians  into  the  pale  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  so- 
ciety delivered  Europe  from  the  depredations,  by  sea 
and  land,  of  the  Normans,  the  Hungarians,  and  the 
Russians,  who  learned  to  spare  their  brethren  and  cul- 
tivate their  possessions.1  Tho  establishment  of  law 
and  order  was  promoted  by  the  influence  of  the  cler- 
gy; and  the  rudiments  of  art  and  science  were  intro- 
duced into  the  savage  countries  of  the  globe.  The 
liberal  piety  of  the  Russian  princes  engaged  in  their 
service  the  most  skilful  of  the  Greeks,  to  decorate  the 
cities  and  instruct  the  inhabitants :  the  dome  and  the 
paintings  of  St.  Sophia  were  rudely  copied  in  the 
churches  of  Kiow  and  Novogorod  :  the  writings  of  the 
fathers  were  translated  into  the  Sclavonic  idiom  ;  and 
three  hundred  noble  youths  were  invited  or  compelled 
to  attend  the  lessons  of  the  college  of  Jaroslaus.  It 
should  appear  that  Russia  mieht  have  derived  an  early 
and  rapid  improvement  from  her  peculiar  connexion 
with  the  church  and  state  of  Constantinople,  which  in 
that  age  so  justly  despised  the  ignorance  of  the  Latins. 
But  the  Byzantine  nation  was  servile,  solitary,  and 
verging  to  a  hasty  decline :  after  the  fall  of  Kiow,  the 
navigation  of  the  Borysthenes  was  forgotten  ;  the  great 
princes  of  Wolodomir  and  Moscow  were  separated 
from  the  sea  and  Christendom  ;  and  the  divided  monar- 
chy was  oppressed  by  the  ignominy  and  blindness  of 
Tartar  servitude.1"  The  Sclavonic  and  Scandinavian 
kingdoms,  which  had  been  converted  by  the  Latin 
missionaries,  were  exposed,  it  is  true,  to  the  spiritual 
jurisdiction  and  temporal  claims  of  the  popes;"  but 
they  were  united,  in  language  and  religious  worship, 
with  each  other,  and  with  Rome ;  they  imbibed  the 
free  and  generous  spirit  of  the  European  republic,  and 
gradually  shared  the  light  of  knowledge  which  arose 
on  the  western  world. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 


The  Saracens,  Franks,  and  Greeks,  in  Italy. — First  adven- 
tures and  settlement  of  the  Normans. —  Character  and 
conquests  of  Robert  Guiscard,  duke  of  Apulia. — Delive- 
rance of  Sicily  by  his  brother  Roger. —  Victories  of  Robert 
over  the  emperors  of  the  east  and  west. — Roger,  king  of 
Sicily,  invades  Africa  and  Greece. — The  emperor  Manuel 
Comnenus. —  Wars  of  the  Greeks  and  Normans. — Ex- 
tinction of  the  Normans. 

The  three  great  nations  of  the  world,  Conflict  of  the 
the   Greeks,   the    Saracens,   and    the  Saracens,  Latin* 

■c      y  '      .       ,        ,      '  .     and  Greeks,  in 

r  ranks,  encountered  each  other  on  the  itaiy, 

theatre  of  Italy.1    The  southern  provin-  A.  D.  840-1017. 

1  Listen  to  the  exultations  of  Adam  of  Bremen,  (A.  D.  1080.)  of 
which  the  substance  is  agreeable  to  truth :  Ecce  ilia  ferocissima  Da* 
norum,  &c.  natio  ....  jamdudum  novit  in  Dei  laudibus  Alleluia  ra- 

sonare  Ecce  populus  ille  piralicus  suis  nunc  finibuj 

contentus  est.  Ecce  patria  horribilis  semper  inaccessa  propter  cnl- 
turn  idolorum  .  .  .  prsdicatores  veritatis  ubique  certatim  admittiu 
&c.  &c.  (de  Situ  li  in i j'.  &c  p.  40,  41.  edit.  Elzevir:  a  curious  and 
original  prospect  of  the  north  of  Europe,  and  the  introduction  of 
Christianity.) 

in  The  great  princes  removed  in  1156  from  Kiow,  which  was  ruined 
by  the  Tartars  in  1240.  Moscow  became  the  seat  of  empire  in  tba 
sixteenth  century.  See  the  first  and  second  volumes  of  Levesque'l 
History,  and  Mr.  Coxe's  Travels  into  the  North,  torn.  i.  p.  241,  &c. 

n  The  ambassadors  of  St.  Stephen  had  used  the  reverential  expres- 
sions of  regnum  oblatum,  debitam  obedientiam,  &c.  which  were 
most  rigorously  interpre.ed  by  Gregory  VII.  and  the  Hungarian  cath- 
olics are  distressed  between  the  sanctity  of  the  pope  and  the  inde 
pendence  of  the  crown.  (Kalona,  Hist.  Critica,  lorn.  i.  p.  20—25. 
lorn,  ii  p.  304.  346.  360,  &c.) 

a  For  the  general  history  of  Italy  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  centurieti 
I  may  properly  refer  to  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  books  of  Sigonius 
de  Regno  Italian  ;  (in  the  second  volume  of  his  works,  Milan,  1732.) 
the  Annals  of  Baronius  with  the  Criticism  of  Paci ;  the  seventh  and 
eighth  books  of  tho  Istoria  Civile  del  Regno  di  Napoli  of  Gianooue; 
the  seventh  and  eighth  volumes  (the  octavo  edition)  of  the  Annali 
d'llalia  of  Muratori ;  *nd  the  second  volume  of  the  Abrege  Chronolo- 
gique  of  M.  de  St  Marc,  a  work  which,  under  a  superficial  till". 
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ces,  which  now  compose  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  were 
subject,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  Lombard  dukes  and 
princes  of  Beneventum;b  so  powerful  in  war,  tbat 
they  checked  for  a  moment  tbe  genius  of  Charle- 
magne ;  so  liberal  in  peace,  that  they  maintained  in 
their  capital  an  academy  of  thirty-two  philosophers 
and  grammarians.  The  division  of  this  flourishing 
state  produced  the  rival  principalities  of  Benevento, 
Salerno,  and  Capua  ;  and  the  thoughtless  ambition  or 
revenge  of  the  competitors  invited  the  Saracens  to  the 
ruin  of  their  common  inheritance.  During  a  calami- 
tous period  of  two  hundred  years,  Italy  was  exposed 
to  a  repetition  of  wounds,  which  the  invaders  were  not 
capable  of  healing  by  the  union  and  tranquillity  of  a 
perfect  conquest.  Their  frequent  and  almost  annual 
squadrons  issued  from  the  port  of  Palermo,  and  were 
entertained  with  too  much  indulgence  by  the  christians 
of  Naples  :  the  more  formidable  fleets  were  prepared 
on  the  African  coast;  and  even  the  Arabs  of  Andalu- 
sia were  sometimes  tempted  to  assist  or  oppose  the 
Moslems  of  an  adverse  sect.  In  the  revolution  of  hu- 
man events,  a  new  ambuscade  was  concealed  in  the 
Caudine  forks,  the  fields  of  Cannae  were  bedewed  a 
second  time  with  the  blood  of  the  Africans,  and  the 
sovereign  of  Rome  again  attacked  or  defended  the 
walls  of  Capua  and  Tarentum.  A  colony  of  Saracens 
had  been  planted  at  Bari,  which  commands  the  en- 
trance of  the  Adriatic  gulf ;  and  their  impartial  depre- 
dations provoked  the  resentment,  and  conciliated  the 
union,  of  the  two  emperors.  An  offensive  alliance 
was  concluded  between  Basil  the  Macedonian,  the  first 
of  his  race,  and  Lewis  the  great-grandson  of  Charle- 
magne;'1 and  each  party  supplied  the  deficiencies  of 
his  associate.  It  would  have  been  imprudent  in  the 
Byzantine  monarch  to  transport  his  stationary  troops 
of  Asia  to  an  Italian  campaign;  and  the  Latin  arms 
would  have  been  insufficient  if  kis  superior  navy  had 
not  occupied  the  mouth  of  the  gulf.  The  fortress  of 
Bari  was  invested  by  the  infantry  of  the  Franks,  and 
Conquest  of  Ban,  by  the  cavalry  and  galleys  of  the 
A.  D.  871.  Greeks;  and,  after  a  defence  of  four 
years,  the  Arabian  emir  submitted  to  the  clemency  of 
Lewis,  who  commanded  in  person  the  operations  of 
the  siege.  This  important  conquest  had  been  achiev- 
ed by  the  concord  of  the  east  and  west;  but  their  re- 
cent amity  was  soon  imbittered  by  the  mutual  com- 
plaints of  jealousy  and  pride.  The  Greeks  assumed 
as  their  own  the  merit  of  the  conquest  and  the  pomp 
of  the  triumph  ;  extolled  the  greatness  of  their  powers, 
and  affected  to  deride  the  intemperance  and  sloth  of 
the  handful  of  barbarians  who  appeared  under  the  ban- 
ners of  the  Carlovingian  prince.  His  reply  is  expres- 
sed with  the  eloquence  of  indignation  and  truth:  "We 
confess  the  magnitude  of  your  preparations,"  says  the 
great-grandson  of  Charlemagne.  "  Your  armies  were 
indeed  as  numerous  as  a  cloud  of  summer  locusts,  who 
darken  the  day,  flap  their  wings,  and,  after  a  short 
flight,  tumble  weary  and  breathless  to  the  ground. 
Like  them,  ye  sunk  after  a  feeble  effort;  ye  were  van- 
quished by  your  own  cowardice  ;  and  withdrew  from 
the  scene  of  action  to  injure  and  despoil  our  christian 
subjects  of  the  Sclavonian  coast.  We  were  few  in 
number  ;  and  why  were  we  few  !  because,  after  a  tedi- 
ous expectation  of  your  arrival,  I  had  dismissed  my 
host,  and  retained  only  a  chosen  band  of  wTarriors  to 
continue  the  blockade  of  the  city.  If  they  indulged 
their  hospitable  feasts  in  the  face  of  danger  and  death, 
did  these  feasts  abate  the  vigour  of  their  enterprise  1 


I  contains  much  genuine  learning  anil  industry.  But  my  lnng-accus- 
lllomed  reader  will  give  me  credit  for  sayinsr,  that  I  myself  have  as- 
licended  to  the  fountain-head,  as  often  as  such  ascent  could  be  either 
I'profitable  or  possible;  and  that  I  have  diligently  turned  over  the 
originals  in  the  first  volumes  of  Miiratori's  great  collection  of  the 
&\Scriptores  Rerum  Italicarum. 

I    b  Camillo  Fellegrino,  a  learned  Capuan  of  the  last  century,  has 
illu3!  rated  the  history  of  the  duchy  of  Benevnntum,  in  his  twb  books, 

IIHistorja  Principuni  Longobardorum,  in  the  Scriptures  of  Muratori, 
torn.  ii.  pars  i.  p.  221-313.  and  torn.  v.  p.  150—213. 

I    c  See  Constantin.  Pnrphvrogen.  de  Thcmatibus,  1.  ii.  c.  xi  in  Vit. 
Basil,  c.  55.  p.  181. 
Vol.  II.— 2  N 
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Is  it  by  your  fasting  that  the  walls  of  Bari  have  been 
overturned  1  Did  not  these  valiant  Franks,  diminished 
as  they  were  by  languor  and  fatigue,  intercept  and 
vanquish  the  three  most  powerful  emirs  of  the  Sara- 
cens T  and  did  not  their  defeat  precipitate  the  fall  of 
the  city  1  Bari  is  now  fallen  ;  Tarentum  trembles  ;  Ca- 
labria will  be  delivered  ;  and,  if  we  command  the  sea, 
the  island  of  Sicily  may  be  rescued  from  the  hands  of 
the  infidels.  My  brother,  (a  name  most  offensive  to 
the  vanity  of  the  Greek,)  accelerate  your  naval  suc- 
cours, respect  your  allies,  and  distrust  your  flatterers."4 
These  lofty  hopes  were  soon  extin-New  rovjnc  gc 
guished  by  the  death  of  Lewis,  and  the  lneW  Greek's06  in 
decay  of  the  Carlovingian  house  ;  and  Italy, 
whoever  might  deserve  the  honour,  the 
Greek  emperors,  Basil,  and  his  son  Leo,  secured  the 
advantage  of  the  reduction  of  Bari.  The  Italians  of 
Apulia  and  Calabria  were  persuaded  or  compelled  to 
acknowledge  their  supremacy,  and  an  ideal  line  from 
mount  Garganus  to  the  bay  of  Salerno,  leaves  the  far 
greater  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples  under  the  do- 
minion of  the  eastern  empire.  Beyond  that  line,  the 
dukes  or  republics  of  Amalfi*  and  Naples,  who  had 
never  forfeited  their  voluntary  allegiance,  rejoiced  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  their  lawful  sovereign ;  and 
Amalfi  was  enriched  by  supplying  Europe  with  the 
produce  and  manufactures  of  Asia.  But  the  Lombard 
princes  of  Benevento,  Salerno,  and  Capua,'  were  re- 
luctantly torn  from  the  communion  of  the  Latin  world, 
and  too  often  violated  their  oaths  of  servitude  and  tri- 
bute. The  city  of  Bari  rose  to  dignity  and  wealth,  as 
the  metropolis  of  the  new  theme  or  province  of  Lom- 
bardy  ;  the  title  of  patrician,  and  afterwards  the  singu- 
lar name  of  Calapanf  was  assigned  to  the  supreme 
governor;  and  the  policy  both  of  the  church  and  state 
was  modelled  in  exact  subordination  to  the  throne  of 
Constantinople.  As  long  as  the  sceptre  was  disputed 
by  the  princes  of  Italy,  their  efforts  were  feeble  and 
adverse;  and  the  Greeks  resisted  or  eluded  the  forces 
of  Germany,  which  descended  from  the  Alps  under 
the  imperial  standard  of  the  Othos.  The  first  and 
greatest  of  those  Saxon  princes  was  compelled  to  re- 
linquish the  siege  of  Bari :  the  second,  after  the  loss 
of  his  stoutest  bishops  and  barons,  escaped  with  ho- 
nour from  the  bloody  field  of  Crotona.  Defeat  of  Otho 
On  that  day  the  scale  of  war  was  turned  III. 
against  the  Franks  by  the  valour  of  the  A.  D.  983. 
Saracens.h  These  corsairs  had  indeed  been  driven  by 
the  Byzantine  fleets  from  the  fortresses  and  coasts  of 
Italy ;  but  a  sense  of  interest  was  more  prevalent  than 
superstition  or  resentment,  and  the  caliph  of  Egypt 
had  transported  forty  thousand  Moslems  to  the  aid  of 
his  christian  ally.  The  successors  of  Basil  amused 
themselves  with  the  belief,  that  the  conquest  of  Lom- 

i  The  original  epistie  of  the  emperor  Lewis  II.  to  the  emperor  Ba- 
sil, a  curious  record  of  the  age,  was  first  published  by  Baronius,  (An- 
nal.  Eccles.  A.  D.  871.  No.  51 — 71.)  from  the  Vatican  MS.  of  Erchem- 
pert,  or  rather  of  the  anonymous  historian  of  Salerno. 

e  See  an  excellent  Dissertation  de  Republica  Amalphilana,  in  the 
Appendix  (p.  I — 42.)  of  Henry  Brencinan's  Histuria  Pandectarum. 
(Trajecti  ad  Rhenum,  1722.  in  4to.) 

f  Your  master,  says  Nicephorus,  has  given  aid  and  protection  prin- 
cipibus  Capuano  et  Beneventano, servis  meis,  q_uos  oppugnare  dispo- 

no  Nova  (potius  nota)  res  est  quod  eorum  patres  et  avi  nostra 

imperio  tributa  dederunt.  (Liutprand,  in  Legat.  p.  484.)  Salerno  is 
not  mentioned,  yet  the  prince  changed  bis  party  about  the  same  time,  ■ 
and  Camillo  Pellegrino  (Script.  Rer.  Ital.  torn.  ii.  pars  i.  p.  285.)  has 
nicely  discerned  this  change  in  the  style  of  the  anonymous  Chroni- 
cle. On  the  rational  ground  of  history  and  language,  Liutprand  (p. 
480.)  had  asserted  the  Latin  claim  to  Apulia  and  Calabria. 

g  See  the  Greek  and  Latin  Glossaries  of  Du  Cange,  (Kirmn, 
catapa?ius,i  and  his  notes  on  the  Alexias,  (p.  275.)  Against  the  con- 
temporary notion,  which  derives  it  from  n.xrx  nxv,juxta  omne,  he 
treais  it  asa  corruption  of  the  Latin  capitaneus.  Yet  M.  de  St.  Marc 
has  accurately  observed  (Abrege  Chronologique,  torn.  ii.  p.  924.)  that 
in  this  age  the  capiianei  were  not  captains,  but  only  nobles  of  the 
first  rank,  the  great  valvassors  of  Italy. 

h  Ou  ftovav  b*x  7r'*\ip.*>v  MVgldw(  ( Te  rety/xivnv  TO  TOievrftv  vrryyxyi 

to  f6ve?,  (the  Lombards,)  x\kx  k*i  ayxtvux  xeia"*,u'vft?,  *«' 

T>)V  i\tu3ifiav  auroic  ttxit^z  t£  JsuMixc,  xxt  tm  xWjjv  QsgoycytX'xr 

■s,xe'C>i*!vis.  (Leon,  Tactic,  c.  xv.  p.  471.)  The  little  Chronicle  of 
Beneventum  (lorn.  ii.  pars  i.  p.  280.)  gives  a  far  different  character 
of  the  Greeks  during  the  five  years  (A.  D.  891-896.)  that  Leo  was 
roaster  of  the  citj. 
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bardy  had  been  achieved,  and  was  still  preserved,  by 
the  justice  of  their  laws,  the  virtues  of  their  ministers, 
and  the  gratitude  of  a  people  whom  they  had  rescued 
from  anarchy  and  oppression.  A  series  of  rebellions 
might  dart  a  ray  of  truth  into  the  palace  of  Constanti- 
nople; and  the  illusions  of  flattery  were  dispelled  by 
the  easy  and  rapid  success  of  the  Norman  adventu- 
rers. 

The  revolution  of  human  affairs  had 
produced  in  Apulia  and  Calabria  a  me- 
lancholy contrast  between  the  age  of  Pythagoras  and 
the  tenth  century  of  the  christian  tera.  At  the  former 
period  the  coast  of  Great  Greece  (as  it  was  then  sty- 
led) was  planted  with  free  and  opulent  cities  :  these 
cities  were  peopled  with  soldiers,  artists,  and  philoso- 
phers; and  the  military  strength  of  Tarentum,  Syba- 
ris,  or  Crotona,  was  not  inferior  to  that  of  a  powerful 
kingdom.  At  the  second  aera,  these  once  flourishing 
provinces  were  clouded  with  ignorance,  impoverished 
by  tyranny,  and  depopulated  by  barbarian  war:  nor 
can  we  severely  accuse  the  exaggeration  of  a  contem- 
porary, that  a  fair  and  ample  district  was  reduced  to 
the  same  desolation  which  had  covered  the  earth  after 
the  general  deluge.'  Among  the  hostilities  of  the 
Arabs,  the  Franks,  and  the  Greeks,  in  the  southern 
Italy,  I  shall  select  two  or  three  anecdotes  expressive 

.  „  ^  of  their  national  manners.  1.  It  was 
A.  D.  873.     .«  c    .,  c, 

the  amusement    of   the   Saracens  to 

profane,  as  well  as  to  pillage,  the  monasteries  and 
churches.  At  the  siege  of  Salerno,  a  mussulman  chief 
spread  his  couch  on  the  communion-table,  and  on  that 
altar  sacrificed  each  night  the  virginity  of  a  christian 
nun.  As  he  wrestled  with  a  reluctant  maid,  a  beam 
in  the  rook  was  accidentally  or  dexterously  thrown 
down  on  his  head;  and  the  death  of  the  lustful  emir 
was  imputed  to  the  wrath  of  Christ,  which  was  at 
length  awakened  to  the  defence  of  his  faithful  spouse.k 
2.  The  Saracens  besieged  the  cities  of 
Beneventum  and  Capua :  after  a  vain 
appeal  to  the  successors  of  Charlemagne,  the  Lom- 
bards implored  the  clemency  and  aid  of  the  Greek  em- 
peror.1 A  fearless  citizen  dropt  from  the  w:alls,  passed 
the  intrenchments,  accomplished  his  commission,  and 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  barbarians,  as  he  was  return- 
ing with  the  welcome  news.  They  commanded  him 
to  assist  their  enterprise,  and  deceive  his  countrymen, 
with  the  assurance  that  wealth  and  honours  should  be 
the  reward  of  his  falsehood,  and  that  his  sincerity 
would  be  punished  with  immediate  death.  He  affec- 
ted to  yield,  but  as  soon  as  he  was  conducted  within 
hearing  of  the  christians  on  the  rampart,  "  Friends  and 
brethren,"  he  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  "  be  bold  and 
patient,  maintain  the  city  ;  your  sovereign  is  informed 
of  your  distress,  and  your  deliverers  are  at  hand.  I 
know  my  doom,  and  commit  my  wife  and  children  to 
your  gratitude."  The  rage  of  the  Arabs  confirmed 
his  evidence;  and  the  self-devoted  patriot  was  trans- 
pierced with  a  hundred  spears.  He  deserves  to  live 
in  the  memory  of  the  virtuous,  but  the  repetition  of 
the  same  story  in  ancient  and  modern  times,  may 
sprinkle  some  doubts  on  the  reality  of  this  generous 
deed.m  3.  The  recital  of  a  third  inci- 
dent may  provoke  a  smile  amidst  the 

i  Calabriam  adeunt,  eamque  inter  se  divisam  reperientes  fundiius 
depopulati  sunt,  (or  depopularunt.)  Ha  ut  ilescrla  ait.  velut  in  diluvio. 
Such  is  the  text  of  Herempert,  or  Erchempert,  according  to  the  two 
editions  of  Caraccioli,  (Rer.  Italic.  Script,  torn.  v.  p.  23.)  and  Camillo 
Pellegrino,  (torn.  ii.  pars  i.  p.  246.)  Both  were  extremely  scarce, 
when  they  were  reprinted  by  Muratori. 

k  Baronius  (Annal.  Eccles,  A.  D.  874.  No.  2.)  has  drawn  this  story 
from  a  MS.  of  Erchempert,  who  died  at  Capua  only  fifteen  years  after 
the  event.  But  the  cardinal  was  deceived  by  a  false  title,  and  we 
can  only  quote  the  anonymous  Chronicle  of  Salerno,  (Paralipomena, 
c.  110.)  composed  towards  the  end  of  the  tenth  century,  and  published 
in  the  second  volume  of  Muratori's  Collection.  See  the  Dissertations 
of  Camillo  Pellegrino,  torn.  ii.  pars  i.  231—281,  &c. 

1  Constantine  Porphyroeenitus  (in  Vit.  Basil,  c.  58  p.  183  )  is  the 
original  author  of  this  story.  He  places  it  under  the  reigns  of  Basil 
and  Lewis  II.;  yet  the  reduction  of  Beneventum  by  the  Greeks  is 
dated  A.  D.  891,  after  the  decease  of  both  of  those  princes. 

m  In  the  year  663,  the  same  tracedy  is  described  by  Paul  the  Dea- 
con, (de  Geetis  I^ingobard.  1.  v.  c.  7,  8.  p.  870,  871.  edit.  Grot.)  under 
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horrors  of  war.  Theobald,  marquis  of  Camerino  and 
Spoleto,"  supported  the  rebels  of  Beneventum;  and 
his  wanton  cruelty  was  not  incompatible  in  that  age 
with  the  character  of  a  hero.  His  captives  of  the 
Greek  nation  or  party  were  castrated  without  mercy, 
and  the  outrage  was  aggravated  by  a  cruel  jest,  that 
he  wished  to  present  the  emperor  with  a  supply  of 
eunuchs,  the  most  precious  ornaments  of  the  Byzan- 
tine court.  The  garrison  of  a  castle  had  been  defeated 
in  a  sally,  and  the  prisoners  were  sentenced  to  the  cus- 
tomary operation.  But  the  sacrifice  was  disturbed  by 
the  intrusion  of  a  frantic  female,  who,  with  bleeding 
cheeks,  dishevelled  hair,  and  importunate  clamours, 
compelled  the  marquis  to  listen  to  hercomplaint.  "  Is 
it  thus,"  she  cried,  "  ye  magnanimous  heroes,  that  ye 
wage  war  against  women,  against  women  who  have 
never  injured  ye,  and  whose  only  arms  are  the  distaff 
and  the  loom  ?"  Theobald  denied  the  charge,  and 
protested,  that,  since  the  Amazons,  he  had  never  heard 
of  a  female  war.  "  And  how,"  she  furiously  exclaim- 
ed, "  can  you  attack  us  more  directly,  how  can  you 
wound  us  in  a  more  vital  part,  than  by  robbing  our 
husbands  of  what  we  most  dearly  cherish,  the  source 
of  our  joys,  and  the  hope  of  our  posterity  1  The  plun- 
der of  our  flocks  and  herds  I  have  endured  without  a 
murmur,  but  this  fatal  injury,  this  irreparable  loss, 
subdues  my  patience,  and  calls  aloud  on  the  justice  of 
heaven  and  earth."  A  general  laugh  applauded  her 
eloquence;  the  savage  Franks,  inaccessible  to  pity, 
were  moved  by  her  ridiculous,  yet  rational,  despair; 
and  with  the  deliverance  of  the  captives,  she  obtained 
the  restitution  of  her  effects.  As  she  returned  in  tri- 
umph to  the  castle,  she  was  overtaken  by  a  messenger, 
to  inquire,  in  the  name  of  Theobald,  what  punishment 
should  be  inflicted  on  her  husband,  were  he  again  ta- 
ken in  arms?  "  Should  such,"  she  answered  without 
hesitation,  "  be  his  guilt  and  misfortune,  he  has  eyes, 
and  a  nose,  and  bauds,  and  feet.  These  are  his  own, 
and  these  he  may  deserve  to  forfeit  by  his  personal 
offences.  But  let  my  lord  be  pleased  to  spare  what 
his  little  handmaid  presumes  to  claim  as  her  peculiar 
and  lawful  property."0 

The  establishment  of  the  Normans  in  Orisinof  the 
the  kingdoms  of  Naples  and  Sicily,f  is  Normans  in  Italy, 
an  event  most  romantic  in  its  origin,  and  A.  D.  1016. 
in  its  consequences  most  important  both  to  Italy  and 
the  eastern  empire.  The  broken  provinces  of  the 
Greeks,  Lombards,  and  Saracens,  were  exposed  to 
every  invader,  and  every  sea  and  land  were  invaded  by 
the  adventurous  spirit  of  the  Scandinavian  pirates. 
Alter  a  long  indulgence  of  rapine  and  slaughter,  a  fair 
and  ample  territory  was  accepted,  occupied,  and  named, 
by  the  Normans  of  France :  they  renonnced  their  gods 
for  the  God  of  the  christians  ;°-  and  the  dukes  of  Nor- 


the  walls  of  the  same  city  of  Beneventum.  But  the  actors  are  diffe- 
rent, and  the  guilt  is  imputed  to  the  Greeks  themselves,  which  in  the 
Byzantine  edition  is  applied  to  the  Saracens.  In  the  late  war  in 
Germany,  M.  D'Assas,  a  French  officer  of  the  regiment  of  Auverene, 
is  said  to  have  devoted  himself  in  asimilar  manner.  His  behaviour 
is  the  more  heroic,  as  mere  silence  was  required  by  the  enemy  who 
had  made  him  prisoner.  (Voltaire,  Siecle  de  Louis  XV.  c.  33.  torn.  ix. 
p.  172.) 

n  Theobald,  who  is  styled  Jferos  by  Liutprand,  was  properly  duke 
of  Spoleto  and  marquis  of  Camerino,  from  the  year  926  to  935.  The 
title  and  office  of  marquis  (commander  of  the  inarch  or  frontier)  wal 
introduced  into  Italy  by  the  French  emperors.  (Abrege  Chronol> 
gique,  lorn.  ii.  p.  645—732,  &c.) 

o  Liutprand,  Hist.  1.  iv.  c.  iv.  in  the  Rerum  Italic.  Script,  torn.  i. 
pars  i.  p.  453,  454.  Should  the  licentiousness  of  the  tale  be  question- 
ed,! may  exclaim,  with  poor  Sterne,  that  it  is  hard  if  I  may  not  trans- 
cribe with  caution,  what  a  blshopcould  write  withoutscruple.  What 
if  I  had  translated,  ut  viris  certetis  testicnlos  amputare,  in  quibul 
nostri  corporis  refocillatio,  &c.1 

p  The  original  monuments  of  the  Normans  in  Italy  are  collected 
in  the  fifth  volume  of  Muratori ;  and  among  these  we  may  distinguish 
the  poem  of  William  Apulus  (p.  245—278.)  and  the  history  of  Gal  Al- 
dus (Jeffrey)  Malaterra,  (p.  537—  607.)  Both  were  natives  of  France, 
but  they  wrote  on  the  spot,  in  the  ase  of  the  first  conquerors,  (before 
A.  D.  1100.)  and  with  the  spirit  of  freemen.  It  is  needless  to  recapit- 
ulate the  compilers  and  critics  of  Italian  history,  Sigonius,  Baronius, 
Pngi,  Giannone,  Muratori,  St.  Marc.  &c.  whom  I  have  always  consul- 
ted, and  never  copied. 

q  Some  of  the  first  converts  were  baptized  ten  or  twelve  limes, for 
the  sake  of  the  white  garment  usually  given  at  this  ceremony.  At 
the  funeral  of  Rollo,  the  gifts  to  monasteries  for  the  repose  of  his  soul 
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mandy  acknowledged  themselves  the  vassals  of  the 
successors  of  Charlemagne  and  Capet.  The  savage 
fierceness  which  they  had  brought  from  the  snowy 
mountains  of  Norway,  was  refined,  without  being  cor- 
rupted, in  a  warmer  climate  ;  the  companions  of  Rollo 
insensibly  mingled  with  the  natives  ;  they  imbibed  the 
manners,  language/  and  gallantry,  of  the  French  na- 
tion; and,  in  a  martial  age,  the  Normans  might  claim 
the  palm  of  valour  and  glorious  achievements.  Of  the 
fashionable  superstitions,  they  embraced  with  ardour 
the  pilgrimages  of  Rome,  Italy,  and  the  Holy  Land. 
In  this  active  devotion,  their  minds  and  bodies  were 
invigorated  by  exercise :  danger  was  the  incentive, 
novelty  the  recompence;  and  the  prospect  of  the  world 
was  decorated  by  wonder,  credulity,  and  ambitious 
hope.  They  confederated  for  their  mutual  defence : 
and  the  robbers  of  the  Alps,  who  had  been  allured  by 
the  garb  of  a  pilgrim,  were  oflen  chastised  by  the  arm 
of  a  warrior.  In  one  of  these  pious  visits  to  the  ca- 
vern of  mount  Garganus  in  Apulia,  which  had  been 
sanctified  by  the  apparition  of  the  archangel  Michael," 
they  were  accosted  by  a  stranger  in  the  Greek  habit, 
but  who  soon  revealed  himself  as  a  rebel,  a  fugitive, 
and  a  mortal  foe  of  the  Greek  empire.  His  name  was 
Melo ;  a  noble  citizen  of  Bari,  who,  after  an  unsuc- 
cessful revolt,  was  compelled  to  seek  new  allies  and 
avengers  of  his  country.  The  bold  appearance  of  the 
Normans  revived  his  hopes  and  solicited  his  confi- 
dence:' they  listened  to  the  complaints,  and  still  more 
to  the  promises,  of  the  patriot.  The  assurance  of 
wealth  demonstrated  the  justice  of  his  cause  ;  and  they 
viewed,  as  the  inheritance  of  the  brave,  the  fruitful 
land  which  was  oppressed  by  effeminate  tyrants.  On 
their  return  to  Normandy,  they  kindled  a  spark  of  en- 
terprise, and  a  small  but  intrepid  band  was  freely  asso- 
ciated for  the  deliverance  of  Apulia.  They  passed  the 
Alps  by  separate  roads,  and  in  the  disguise  of  pil- 
grims ;  but  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome  they  were 
saluted  by  the  chief  of  Bari,  who  supplied  the  more 
indigent  with  arms  and  horses,  and  instantly  led  them 
to  the  field  of  action.  In  the  first  conflict,  their  valour 
prevailed  ;  but  in  the  second  engagement  they  were 
overwhelmed  by  the  numbers  and  military  engines  of 
the  Greeks,  and  indignantly  retreated  with  their  faces 
to  the  enemy.  The  unfortunate  Melo  ended  bis  life,  a 
suppliant  at  the  court  of  Germany:  his  Norman  fol- 
lowers, excluded  from  their  native  and  their  promised 
land,  wandered  among  the  hills  and  valleys  of  Italy, 
and  earned  their  daily  subsistence  by  the  sword.  To 
that  formidable  sword,  the  princes  of  Capua,  Beneven- 
tum,  Salerno,  and  Naples,  alternately  appealed  in  their 
domestic  quarrels;  the  superior  spirit  and  discipline 
of  the  Normans  gave  victory  to  the  side  which  they 
espoused  ;  and  their  cautious  policy  observed  the  bal- 
ance of  power,  lest  the  preponderance  of  any  rival 
state  should  render  their  aid  less  important  and  their 
service  less  profitable.  Their  first  asylum  was  a  strong 
camp  in  the  depth  of  the  marshes  of  Campania;  but 


were  accompanied  by  a  sacrifice  of  one  hundred  captives.  But  in  a 
generation  or  two,  the  national  change  was  pure  and  general. 

r  The  Danish  language  was  still  spoken  by  the  Normans  of  Bayeux 
on  the  sea-coast,  at  a  time  (A.  D.  940.)  when  it  was  already  forgotten 
at  Rouen,  in  the  court  and  capital.  Quern  (Rich,ard  I.)  confestim 
pater  Baiocas  mittens  Botoni  militiae  suae  principi  nutriendum  tradi- 
dit,  ut  ibi  lingua  eruditus  Danicii,  suis  e.uerisque  hominibus  sciret 
aperte  dare  responsa.  (Wilhelm.  Gemeticensis  de  Ducibus  Norman- 
his,  1.  iii.  c.  8.  p.  623.  edit.  Camden.)  Of  the  vernacular  and  favour- 
ite idiom  of  William  the  Conqueror,  (A.  D.  1035.)  Selden  (Opera, 
torn.  ii.  p.  1640 — 1656.)  has  given  a  specimen,  obsolete  and  obscure 
even  to  antiquarians  and  lawyers. 

•  See  Leandro  Alberti  (Descrizione  d'ttalia,  p.  250.)  and  Baronius. 
(A.  D.  493.  No.  43.)  If  the  archangel  inherited  the  temple  and  ora- 
cle, perhaps  the  cavern,  of  old  Calchas  the  soothsayer,  (Strab.  Geo- 
graph.  1.  vi.  p.  435,  436.)  the  catholics  (on  this  occasion)  have  sur- 
passed the  Greeks  in  the  elegance  of  their  superstition. 

[t  The  Normans  were^already  known  in  Italy  fur  their  valour. 
Some  years  before,  fifty  of  their  knights,  happening  to  meet  at  Sa- 
lerno at  the  time  when  a  small  fleet  of  Saracens  had  just  insulted 
that  city,  obtained  of  Guainiar  III.  then  prince  of  Salerno,  arms  and 
horses,  opened  the  gates  of  the  city,  and  attacked  and  defeated  the 
Saracens.  Guaimar  in  vain  attempted  to  retain-  them  in  his  service  ; 
but  made  them  promise  that  they  would  send  others  of  the  bold  war- 
riors of  their  nation  to  fight  the  infidels.  (Hist,  dee  Repub.  Ital.  vol. 
i.  p.  263  ) — (?.] 


they  were  soon  endowed  by  the  liberality  of  the  duke 
of  Naples  with  a  more  plentiful  and  permanent  seat. 
Eight  miles  from  his  residence,  as  a  bill-  Foundation  0l 
wark  against  Capua,  the  town  of  Aversa  Aversa, 
was  built  and  fortified  for  their  use  ;  and  A. D.  1029. 
they  enjoyed,  as  their  own,  the  corn  and  fruits,  the 
meadows  and  groves,  of  that  fertile  district."  The  re- 
port of  their  success  attracted  every  year  new  swarms 
of  pilgrims  and  soldiers  :  the  poor  were  urged  by  ne- 
cessity ;  the  rich  were  excited  by  hope ;  and  the  brave 
and  active  spirits  of  Normandy  were  impatient  of  ease 
and  ambitious  of  renown.  The  independent  standard 
of  Aversa  afforded  shelter  and  encouragement  to  the 
outlaws  of  the  province,  to  every  fugitive  who  had 
escaped  from  the  injustice  or  justice  of  his  superiors; 
and  these  foreign  associates  were  quickly  assimilated 
in  manners  and  language  to  the  Gallic  colony.  The 
first  leader  of  the  Normans  was  count  Rainulf;  and, 
in  the  origin  of  society,  pre-eminence  of  rank  is  the 
reward  and  the  proof  of  superior  merit.y 

Since  the  conquest  of  Sicily  by  the  The  Normana 
Arabs,  the  Grecian  emperors  had  been  serve  in  Sicily, 
anxious  to  regain  that  valuable  posses-  A.  D.  1038. 
sion ;  but  their  efforts,  however  strenuous,  had  been 
opposed  by  the  distance  and  the  sea.  Their  costly 
armaments,  after  a  gleam  of  success,  added  new  pages 
of  calamity  and  disgrace  to  the  Byzantine  annals: 
twenty  thousand  of  their  best  troops  were  lost  in  a 
single  expedition;  and  the  victorious  Moslems  derided 
the  policy  of  a  nation  which  intrusted  eunuchs  not 
only  with  the  custody  of  their  women,  but  with  the 
command  of  their  men.T/  After  a  reign  of  two  hun- 
dred years,  the  Saracens  were  ruined  by  their  divi- 
sions.1 The  emir  disclaimed  the  authority  of  the  king 
of  Tunis;  the  people  rose  against  the  emir;  the  cities 
were  usurped  by  the  chiefs ;  each  meaner  rebel  was 
independent  in  his  village  or  castle  ;  and  the  weaker 
of  two  rival  brothers  implored  the  friendship  of  the 
christians.  In  every  service  of  danger  the  Normans 
were  prompt  and  useful ;  and  five  hundred  knights, 
or  warriors  on  horseback,  were  enrolled  by  Arduin, 
the  agent  and  interpreter  of  the  Greeks,  under  the 
standard  of  Maniaces,  governor  of  Lombardy.  Before 
their  landing,  the  brothers  were  reconciled  ;  the  union 
of  Sicily  and  Africa  was  restored  ;  and  the  island  was 
guarded  to  the  water's  edge.  The  Normans  led  the 
van,  and  the  Arabs  of  Messina  felt  the  valour  of  an 
untried  foe.  In  a  second  action,  the  emir  of  Syracuse 
was  unhorsed  and  transpierced  by  the  iron  arm  of 
William  of  Hauteville.  In  a  third  engagement,  his 
intrepid  companions  discomfited  the  host  of  sixty  thou- 
sand Saracens,  and  left  the  Greeks  no  more  than  the 
labour  of  the  pursuit :  a  splendid  victory  ;  but  of  which 
the  pen  of  the  historian  may  divide  the  merit  with  the 
lance  of  the  Normans.  It  is,  however,  true,  that  they 
essentially  promoted  the  success  of  Maniaces,  who 


[u  This  account  is  not  accurate.  After  the  retreat  of  the  emperor 
Henry  II.  the  Normans  united  under  the  command  of  Rainulf  and 
took  possession  of  Aversa,  then  a  small  castle  belonging  to  the  duchy 
of  Naples.  They  had  been  masters  of  it  but  a  few  years  when  Pan- 
dulf  IV.  prince  of  Capua,  found  means  of  taking  Naples  by  surprise. 
Sergius,  commander  of  the  soldiery,  and  chief  of  this  republic,  with 
the  principal  citizens,  left  the  city,  where  they  saw  with  horror  the 
establishment  of  a  st ranee  government,  and  retired  to  Aversa.  Wiien, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Greeks  and  of  those  citizens  who  were  still 
faithful  to  their  country,  he  had  collected  money  enough  to  satisfy 
the  demands  of  the  Normans,  he  marched  at  their  head  to  attack  the 
garrison  of  the  prince  of  Capua.  He  subdued  it  and  re-entered  Na- 
ples. It  was  then  that  he  granted  to  the  Normans  the  possession  of 
Aversa  and  its  territory,  made  it  an  earldom,  and  conferred  it  upon 
Rainulf.  (Hist,  des  R6pub.  Ital.  vol.  i.  p.  267.)— G.] 

v  See  the  first  book  of  William  Apulus.  His  words  are  applicable 
to  every  swarm  of  barbarians  and  freebooters  : 

i  Si  vicinorum  xuis pcrnitiosus  ad  illos 
Confugiebat,  eum  gralante  suscipiebant : 
Moribus  et  lingua  quoscumque  venire  videbant 
Informant  propria;  gens  efficiauir  ut  una. 
And  elsewhere,  of  the  native  adventurers  of  Normandy : 

Pars  parat,  exiguae  vel  opes  aderant  quia  nulloe : 
Pars,  quia  de  magnis  tnajora  subire  volebant. 
w  Luilprand  in  Legatione,  p.  485.    Pagi  has  illustrated  this  event 
from  the  MS.  history  of  the  deacon  Leo,  (torn.  iv.  A.  D.  965.  No. 
17—19.) 

i  See  the  Arabian  Chronicle  of  Sicily,  apud  Muratori  Script,  Re- 
rum  Ital.  torn.  i.  p.  253. 
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Teduced  thirteen  cities,  and  the  greater  part  of  Sicily, 
under  the  obedience  of  the  emperor.  But  li is  military 
fame  was  sullied  by  ingratitude  and  tyranny.  In  the 
division  of  the  spoil,  the  deserts  of  his  brave  auxilia- 
ries were  forgotten;  and  neither  their  avarice  nor  their 
pride  could  brook  this  injurious  treatment.  They  com- 
plained, by  the  mouth  of  their  interpreter :  their  com- 
plaint was  disregarded ;  their  interpreter  was  scourged  ; 
the  sufferings  were  his ;  the  insult  and  resentment  be- 
longed to  those  whose  sentiments  he  had  delivered. 
Yet  they  dissembled  till  they  had  obtained,  or  stolen, 
a  safe  passage  to  the  Italian  continent:  their  brethren 
of  Aversa  sympathised  in  their  indignation,  and  the 
province  of  Apulia  was  invaded  as  the  forfeit  of  the 
Their  conquest  debt-7  Above  twenty  years  after  the 
of  Apulia,  first  emigration,  the  Normans  took  the 
A. D.  1040— 1043.  flgjj  wjtj,  n0  more  tban  seven  hundred 
horse  and  five  hundred  foot;  and  after  the  recall  of  the 
Byzantine  legions1  from  the  Sicilian  war,  their  num- 
bers are  magnified  to  the  amount  of  threescore  thou- 
sand men.  Their  herald  proposed  the  option  of  battle 
or  retreat;  "  of  battle,"  was  the  unanimous  cry  of  the 
Normans;  and  one  of  their  stoutest  wrarriors,  with  a 
stroke  of  his  fist,  felled  to  the  ground  the  horse  of  the 
Greek  messenger.  He  was  dismissed  with  a  fresh 
horse;  the  insult  was  concealed  from  the  imperial 
troops;  but  in  two  successive  battles  they  were  more 
fatally  instructed  of  the  prowess  of  their  adversaries. 
In  the  plains  of  Cannae,  the  Asiatics  lied  before  the 
adventurers  of  France;  the  duke  of  Lombardy  was 
made  prisoner;  the  Apulians  acquiesced  in  a  new  do- 
minion; and  the  four  places  of  Bari,  Otranto,  Brun- 
dusium,  and  Tarentum,  were  alone  saved  in  the  ship- 
wreck of  the  Grecian  fortunes.  From  this  aera  we 
may  date  the  establishment  of  the  Norman  power, 
wilich  soon  eclipsed  the  infant  colony  of  Aversa. 
Twelve  counts*  were  chosen  by  the  popular  suffrage; 
and  age,  birth,  and  merit  were  the  motives  of  their 
choice.  The  tributes  of  their  peculiar  districts  were 
appropriated  to  their  use;  and  each  count  erected  a 
fortress  in  the  midst  of  his  lands,  and  at  the  head  of  his 
vassals.  In  the  centre  of  the  province,  the  common 
habitation  of  Melphi  was  reserved  as  the  metropolis 
and  citadel  of  the  republic  ;  a  house  and  separate  quar- 
ter was  allotted  to  each  of  the  twelve  counts;  and  the 
national  concerns  were  regulated  by  this  military  sen- 
ate. The  first  of  his  peers,  their  president  arid  gene- 
ral, was  entitled  count  of  Apulia  ;  and  this  dignity  was 
conferred  on  Will  iam  of  the  iron  arm,  who,  in  the 
language  of  the  age,  is  styled  a  lion  in  battle,  a  lamb 
in  society,  and  an  angel  in  council.11  The  manners  of 
his  countrymen  are  fairly  delineated  by  a  contemporary 
and  national  historian.1    "The  Normans,"  says  Ma- 


y  Jeffrey  Malaterra,  who  relates  the  Sicilian  war,  and  the  conquest 
of  Apulia,  (1.  i.  c.  7,  S,  9.  19.)  The  same  events  are  described  by 
Cedrenus  (lorn.  ii.  p.  741 — 743.755,  756.)  and  Zonaras;  (torn.  ii.  p. 
237,  23S.)  and  the  Greeks  are  so  hardened  to  disgrace,  that  their  nar- 
ratives are  impartial  enough. 

i  Cedrenus  specifies  the  ")■«<  of  the  Obsequiem,  (Phryeia,)  and 
the  *;eo,- of  the  Thracesians ;  (Lydia;  consult  Constantinede  The- 
matibus,  i.  3,4.  with  Deliste's  map;)  and  afterwards  names  the  Pisi- 
dians  and  Lycaonians  with  the  foMerati. 

»  Omnes  conveniunt;  et  bis  sex  nobiliores, 
Quos  genus  et  gravitas  momm  decorabat  et  xlas, 
Elegere  duces.   Provectis  ad  comitatum 
His  alii  parent.    Cumitalus  nomen  honoris 
Quo  donanmr  erat.    Hi  totas  uudique  terras 
Divisere  sibi,  ni  sors  inimica  repugnet; 
Singula  proponunt  loca  quae  contingere  forte 
Cuique  due:  debent,  et  quaeque  tributa  locorum. 
And  after  speaking  of  Melphi,  William  Apulus  adds, 
Pro  numero  comituin  bis  sex  statuere  plateas, 
Atque  domus  comilum  lolidem  fabricantur  in  urbe. 
Leo  Ostiensis  (1.  ii.  c.  G7.)  enumerates  the  divisions  of  the  Apulian 
cities,  which  it  is  needless  to  repeat. 

t>  Gulielm.  Apulus,  1.  ii.  c.  12.  according  to  the  reference  of  Gian- 
none,  (tstoria  Civile  di  Napoli,  torn.  ii.  p.  31.)  which  I  cannot  verify 
in  the  original.  The  Apulian  praises  indeed  his  validas  vires,  pro- 
bilas  animi,  and  vivida  virtus  ;  and  declares  that,  had  he  lived,  no 
poet  could  have  equalled  his  merits,  (1.  i.  p.  25S.  1.  ii.  p.  259.)  He 
was  bewailed  by  the  Normans,  quippe  qui  lanti  consilii  v  rum,  (says 
Malalerra,  1.  i.  c.  12.  p.  552.)  lam  armis  strenuum,  lam  sioi  munifi- 
cum,  affabilem,  morigeratum,  ulterius  se  habere  diflndebam. 

c  The  gens  aslulissima,  injuriarum  ultrix  ....  adulari  sciens 
eloquentiis  inserviens,  of  Malaterra,  (1.  i.  c.  3.  p.  550.)  are  expressive 
of  ibe  popular  and  proverbial  character  of  ihe  Normans. 


laterra,  "are  a  cunning  and  revengeful  characterofihe 
people  ;  eloquence  and  dissimulation  ap-  Normans, 
pear  to  be  their  hereditary  qualities ;  they  can  stoop 
to  flatter ;  but  unless  they  are  curbed  by  the  restraint 
of  law,  they  indulge  the  licentiousness  of  nature  and 
passion.  Their  princes  affect  the  praise  of  popular 
munificence  ;  the  people  observe  the  medium,  or  rather 
blend  the  extremes,  of  avarice  and  prodigality;  and, 
in  their  eager  thirst  of  wealth  and  dominion,  they  des- 
pise whatever  they  possess,  and  hope  whatever  they 
desire.  Arms  and  horses,  the  luxury  of  dress,  the  ex- 
ercises of  hunting  and  hawking,11  are  the  delight  of  the 
Normans;  but,  on  pressing  occasions,  they  can  endure 
with  incredible  patience  the  inclemency  of  every  cli- 
mate, and  the  toil  and  abstinence  of  a  military  life."* 
The  Normans  of  Apulia  were  seated  oppression  of 
on  the  verge  of  the  two  empires ;  and,  Apulia, 
according  to  the  policy  of  the  hour,  they  A- D-  1M6>  ic* 
accepted  the  investiture  of  their  lands  from  the  sove- 
reigns of  Germany  or  Constantinople.  But  the  firmest 
title  of  these  adventurers  was  the  right  of  conquest: 
they  neither  loved  nor  trnsted;  they  were  neither  trus- 
ted nor  beloved  :  the  contempt  of  the  princes  was 
mixed  with  fear,  and  the  fear  of  the  natives  was  min- 
I  gled  with  hatred  and  resentment.  Every  object  of  de- 
sire, a  horse,  a  woman,  a  garden,  tempted  and  gratified 
I  the  rapaciousness  of  the  strangers ; '  and  the  avarice  of 
their  chiefs  was  only  coloured  by  the  more  specious 
names  of  ambition  and  glory.  The  twelve  counts 
were  sometimes  joined  in  a  league  of  injustice;  in 
their  domestic  quarrels  they  disputed  the  spoils  of  the 
people:  the  virtues  of  William  were  buried  in  his 
grave;  and  Drogo,  his  brother  and  successor,  was  bet- 
ter qualified  to  lead  the  valour,  than  to  restrain  the 
violence,  of  his  peers.  Under  the  reign  of  Constan- 
tine  Monomachus,  the  policy,  rather  than  benevo- 
lence, of  the  Byzantine  court,  attempted  to  relieve 
Italy  from  this  adherent  mischief,  more  grievous  than 
a  flight  of  barbarians;?  and  Argyrus,  the  son  of  Melo, 
was  invested  for  this  purpose  with  the  most  lofty  ti- 
tles11 and  the  most  ample  commission.  The  memory 
of  his  father  might  recommend  him  to  the  Normans; 
and  he  had  already  engaged  their  voluntary  service  to 
quell  the  revolt  of  Maniaces,  and  to  avenge  their  own 
and  the  public  injury.  It  was  the  design  of  Constan- 
tine  to  transplant  this  warlike  colony  from  the  Italian 
provinces  to  the  Persian  war;  and  the  son  of  Melo 
distributed  among  the  chiefs  the  gold  and  manufac- 
tures of  Greece,  as  the  first  fruits  of  the  imperial  boun- 
ty. But  his  arts  were  baffled  by  the  sense  and  spirit 
of  the  conquerors  of  Apulia  :  his  gifts,  or  at  least  his 
proposals,  were  rejected  ;  and  they  unanimously  re- 
fused to  relinquish  their  possessions  and  their  hopes 

for  the  distant  prospect  of  Asiatic  for-  T  ,  . 

.  „       ^.  1       *  .  .       Leaeue  of  the 

tune.    After  the  means  of  persuasion  pop£  and  the 
had  failed,  Argyrus  resolved  to  compel  two  empires,_ 
or  to  destroy:  the  Latin  powers  were  A' D' m9~1<m- 
solicited  against  the  common  enemy ;  and  an  offensive 
alliance  was  formed  of  the  pope  and  the  two  emperors 


d  The  hunting  and  hawking  more  properly  belong  to  the  descend- 
ants of  the  Norwegian  sailors;  thoueh  they  might  import  from  Nor- 
way and  Iceland  the  finest  casts  of  falcons. 

e  We  may  compare  this  portrait  with  that  of  William  of  Malmi- 
bury,  (de  Gestis  Anglorum,  1.  iii.  p.  101, 102.)  who  appreciates,  like 
a  philosophic  historian,  the  vices  and  virtues  of  the  Saxons  and  Nor- 
mans.   England  was  assuredly  a  gainer  by  the  conquest. 

f  Tne  biographer  of  St.  Leo  IX.  pours  his  holy  venom  on  the  Nor- 
mans. Videns  indisciplinatam  et  alienam  gentem  Normanorum, 
crudeli  et  inaudita  rabie,  et  plusquam  pagana  impietale,  adversuf 
ecclesias  Dei  insurgere,  passim  christianos  trucidare, &c.  (Wibert.c. 
6.)  The  honest  Apulian  (I.  ii.  p.  259.)  says  calmly  of  their  accuser, 
Veris  commiscens  fallacia. 

%  The  policy  of  the  Greeks,  revolt  of  Maniaces,  &c.  must  be  col- 
lected from  Cedrenus,  (torn.  ii.  p.  757,  75S.)  William  Apulus,  (1.  i.  p. 
257,  258. 1.  ii.  p.  259.)  and  the  two  Chronicles  of  Bari,  by  Lupus  Pro- 
lospala,  (Muralori,  Script,  hal.  torn.  v.  p.  42,  43,  44.)  and  an  anony- 
mous writer.  (Antiquitat.  Italiae  medii  M\i,  torn.  i.  p.  31— 35  )  This 
last  is  a  fragment  of  some  value. 

h  Argyrus  received,  says  the  anonymous  chronicle  of  Bari.  impe- 
rial letters,  Fopderatus  et  Palricialus,  et  Catapani  et  Vestatus.  Ill 
his  Annals,  Muratori  (lorn.  viii.  p.  426.)  very  properly  reads,  or  in- 
terprets, Sevestatus,  the  title  of  Sebastos  or  Augustus.  But  in  his 
Antiquities,  he  was  taught  by  Du  Cange  to  make  it  a  palatine  office 
master  of  the  wardrobe. 
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of  the  east  and  west.  The  throne  of  St.  Peter  was 
occupied  by  Leo  the  ninth,  a  simple  saint,'  of  a  temper 
most  apt  to  deceive  himself  and  the  world,  and  whose 
venerable  character  would  consecrate  with  the  name 
of  piety  the  measures  least  compatible  with  the  prac- 
tice of  religion.  His  humanity  was  affected  by  the 
complaints,  perhaps  the  calumnies,  of  an  injured  peo- 
ple: the  impious  Normans  had  interrupted  the  pay- 
ment of  tithes  :  and  the  temporal  sword  might  be  law- 
fully unsheathed  against  the  sacrilegious  robbers,  who 
were  deaf  to  the  censtires  of  the  church.  As  a  Ger- 
man of  noble  birth  and  royal  kindred,  Leo  had  free 
access  to  the  court  and  confidence  of  the  emperor 
Henry  the  third  ;  and  in  search  of  arms  and  allies,  his 
nrdent  zeal  transported  him  from  Apulia  to  Saxony, 
from  the  Elbe  to  the  Tiber.  During  these  hostile  pre- 
parations, Argyrus  indulged  himself  in  the  use  of  se- 
cret and  guilty  weapons  :  a  crowd  of  Normans  became 

A  D  10"1  *'le  v'ct'ms  °f  public  or  private  revenge ; 
J  and  the  valiant  Drogo  was  murdered  in  a 
church.  But  his  spirit  survived  in  his  brother  Hum- 
phrey, the  third  count  of  Apulia.  The  assassins  were 
chastised  ;  and  the  son  of  Melo,  overthrown  and 
wounded,  was  driven  from  the  field  to  hide  his  shame 
•behind  the  walls  of  Bari,  and  to  await  the  tardy  suc- 
cour of  his  allies. 

Expedition  of  But  the  power  of  Constantine  was 
rainsuhV'Nor  dis,racte(1  by  a  Turkish  war ;  the  mind 
man",SUle  of  Henry  was  feeble  and  irresolute  ;  and 
A.  D.  1053.  the  pope,  instead  of  repassing  the  Alps 
with  a  German  army,  was  accompanied  only  by  a 
guard  of  seven  hundred  Swabians  and  some  volunteers 
of  Lorrain.  In  his  long  progress  from  Mantua  to 
Beneveutum,  a  vile  and  promiscuous  multitude  of  Ita- 
lians was  enlisted  under  the  holy  standard  : L  the 
priest  and  the  robber  slept  in  the  same  tent :  the  pikes 
and  crosses  were  intermingled  in  the  front;  and  the 
martial  saint  repeated  the  fessons  of  his  youth  in  the 
order  of  march,  of  encampment,  and  of  combat.  The 
Normans  of  Apulia  could  muster  in  the  field  no  more 
than  three  thousand  horse,  with  a  handful  of  infantry; 
the  defection  of  the  natives  intercepted  their  provisions 
and  retreat;  and  their  spirit,  incapable  of  fear,  was 
chilled  for  a  moment  by  superstitious  awe.  On  the 
hostile  approach  of  Leo,  they  knelt  without  disgrace 
or  reluctance  before  their  spiritual  father.  But  the 
pope  was  inexorable  ;  his  lofty  Germans  affected  to 
deride  the  diminutive  stature  of  their  adversaries; 
and  the  Normans  were  informed  that  death  or  exile 
was  their  only  alternative.  Flight  they  disdained, 
and,  as  many  of  them  had  been  three  days  without 
tasting  food,  they  embraced  the  assurance  of  a  more 
easy  and  honourable  death.  They  climbed  the  hill  of 
Civitella,  descended  into  the  plain,  and  charged  in 
His  defeat,  and  three  divisions  the  army  of  the  pope, 
captivity,  June  On  the  left,  and  in  the  centre,  Richard 
18-  count  of  Aversa,  and  Robert  the  famous 

Guiscard,  attacked,  broke,  routed,  and  pursued  the 
Italian  multitudes,  who  fought  without  discipline,  and 
fled  without  shame.  A  harder  trial  was  reserved  for 
the  valour  of  count  Humphrey,  who  led  the  cavalry 
of  the  right  wing.  The  Germans'  have  been  descri- 
bed as  unskilful  in  the  management  of  the  horse 
and  lance :  but  on  foot  they  formed  a  strong  and  im- 

i  A  Life  of  St.  Leo  IX.  deeply  tinged  with  the  passions  and  preju- 
dices of  the  age,  lias  been  composed  by  Wibert,  printed  at  Paris, 
1G13.  in  octavo,  and  since  inserted  in  the  Collections  of  the  Bolan- 
dists,  of  Mabillon,  and  of  Muratori.  The  public  and  private  history 
of  that  pope  is  diligently  treated  by  M.  de  St.  Marc.  (Abrege,  loin, 
ii.  p.  1-10—210.  and  p.  23—95.  second  column.) 

k  See  the  expedition  of  Leo  IX.  against  the  Normans.  See  Wil- 
liam Apulus  (1.  ii.  p.  259— 261.)  and  Jeffrey  Malalerra,  (1.  i.  c.  13,  14, 
15.  p.  253.)  They  are  impartial,  as  the  national  is  Counterbalanced 
by  the  clerical  prejudice. 

1  Teutonic!,  quia  caesaries  et  forma  decoros 
Fecerat  egregie  proceri  corporis  illos, 
Corpora  derident  Normannica,  qua}  breviora 
Esse  videbantur. 

The  verses  of  the  Apulian  are  commonly  in  this  strain,  though  he 
heats  himself  a  little  in  the  battle.  Two  of  his  similes  from  hawk- 
ing and  sorcerv  are  descriptive  of  manners. 


penetrable  phalanx;  and  neither  man,  nor  steed,  nor 
armour,  Could  resist  the  weight  of  their  long  and  two- 
handed  swords.  After  a  severe  conflict,  they  were 
encompassed  by  the  squadrons  returning  from  the  pur- 
suit; and  died  in  their  ranks  with  the  esteem  of  their 
foes,  and  the  satisfaction  of  revenge.  The  gates  of 
Civitella  were  shut  against  the  flying  pope,  and  he 
was  overtaken  by  the  pious  conquerors,  who  kissed 
his  feet,  to  implore  his  blessing,  and  the  absolution  of 
their  sinful  victory.  The  soldiers  beheld  in  their  ene- 
my and  captive  the  vicar  of  Christ;  and,  though  we 
may  suppose  the  policy  of  the  chiefs,  it  is  probable 
that  they  were  infected  by  the  popular  superstition. 
In  the  calm  of  retirement,  the  well-meaning  pope  de- 
plored the  effusion  of  christian  blood,  which  must  be 
imputed  to  his  account:  he  felt  that  he  had  been  the 
author  of  sin  and  scandal  :  and  as  his  undertaking 
had  failed,  the  indecency  of  his  military  character  was 
universally  condemned.1"  With  these  dispositions,  he 
listened  to  the  offers  of  a  beneficial  treaty  ;  deserted 
an  alliance  which  he  had  preached  as  the  cause  of 
God  ;  and  ratified  the  past  and  future  conquests  of  the 
Normans.  By  whatever  hands  they  had  Origin  of  tlie  pa- 
been  usurped,  the  provinces  of  Apulia  pal  investiture  to 
and  Calabria  were  apart  of  the  donation  ll>e  Normans, 
of  Constantine  and  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter :  the 
grant  and  the  acceptance  confirmed  the  mutual  claims 
of  the  pontiff  and  the  adventurers.  They  promised  to 
support  each  other  with  spiritual  and  temporal  arms  ; 
a  tribute  or  quit-rent  of  twelve-pence  was  afterwards 
stipulated  for  every  plough-land  :  and  since  this  memo- 
rable transaction,  the  kingdom  of  Naples  has  remained 
above  seven  hundred  years  a  fief  of  the  holy  see." 

The  pedigree  of  Robert  Guiscard0  Eirlh  anJ  chl. 
is  variously  deduced  from  the  peasants  racier  of  Robert 
and  the  dukes  of  Normandy  :  from  the  .Gi'19; '*"!• 

,  ■     ,         .  .  .  J.  c  A.  D.  1020— IOSj. 

peasants,  by  the  pride  and  ignorance  ot 
a  Grecian  princess;"  from  the  duke,  by  the  igno- 
rance and  flattery  of  the  Italian  subjects.0-  His  genu- 
ine descent  may  be  ascribed  to  the  second  or  middle 
order  of  private  nobility .r  He  sprang  from  a  race  of 
valvassors  or  bannerels,  of  the  diocese  of  the  Coutances, 
in  the  Lower  Normandy  :  the  castle  of  Hauteville  was 
their  honourable  seat  :  his  father  Tancred  was  conspi- 
cuous in  the  court  and  army  of  the  duke  ;  and  his  mili- 
tary service  was  furnished  by  ten  soldiers  or  knights. 
Two  marriages,  of  a  rank  not  unworthy  of  his  own, 
made  him  the  father  of  twelve  sons,  who  were  eduea- 

m  Several  respectable  censures  or  complaints  are  produced  by  M. 
de  St.  Marc,  (torn.  ii.  p.  200— 204.)  As  Peter  Damianus,  the  oracle 
of  the  limes,  had  denied  ihe  popes  the  right  of  making  war,  the  her- 
mit (lugens  eremi  incola)  is  arraigned  by  the  cardinal,  and  Baronius 
(Annal.  Eccles.  A.  I).  1053,  No.  10—17.)  most  strenuously  asserts  ihe 
two  swords  of  St.  Peter. 

n  The  origin  and  nature  of  the  papal  investitures  are  ably  discussed 
by  Giannone,  (Istoria  Civile  di  Napoli,  torn.  ii.  p.  37—49. 37 — 66.)  as  a 
lawyer  and  antiquarian.  Yet  he  vainly  strives  to  reconcile  the  du- 
ties of  patriot  and  catholic,  adopts  an  empty  distinction  of  "  Ecclesia 
Romans  non  dedit  sed  accepit,"  and  shrinks  from  an  honest  but 
dangerous  confession  of  the  truth. 

o  The  birth,  character,  anil  first  actions  of  Robert  Guiscard  may 
be  found  in  Jeffrey  Malaterra,  (J.  i.  c.  3.  4.  11.  16,  17,  18.  38,  39,  40.) 
William  Apulus,  (I.  ii.  p.  260— 2G2.)  William  Gemeticensis,  or  of  Ju- 
mieges,  (1.  xi.  c.  30.  p.  663,  664.  edit.  Camden.)  and  Anna  Cumnena, 
(Alexiad,  1.  i.  p.  23—27. 1.  vi.  p.  1C5,  166.)  with  the  annotations  of  Du 
Cange.  (Not.  in  Alexiad.  p.  230.  232.  320.)  who  has  swept  all  tho 
French  and  Laiin  Chronicles  for  supplemental  intelligence. 

p  O  &e  'Po^^-igics  (a  Greek  corruption)  ti:o,-  >jw  Nc? uxivts  to  ytvt;y 

T'.v  Tu>.ijv  u<r*ftl;  Again,  tz.  *?*v9v;  wuvv  TV?,*;  irtft^xvy,;. 

And  elsewhere,  (1.  iv.  p.  84.)  »-»  ir%*f*s  trsvix;  «»i  tux;);;  *»*vcu,-. 
Anna  Comnena  was  born  in  the  purple;  yet  her  father  was  no  more 
than  a  private  though  illustrious  subject,  who  raised  himself  to  tho 
empire. 

q  Giannone  (torn.  ii.  p.  2.)  forgets  all  his  original  authors,  and  rests 
this  princely  descent  on  the  credit  of  Iuveges,  an  Augustine  monk 
of  Palermo  in  the  last  century.  They  continue  the  succession  of 
dukes  from  Rollo  to  William  II.  the  Bastard  or  Conqueror,  whom 
they  hold  (communemente  si  tiene)  to  be  the  father  of  Tancred  of 
Hauteville:  a  most  strange  and  stupendous  blunder1  The  sons  of 
Tancred  fought  in  Apulia  before  William  II.  was  three  years  old,  (A. 
D  1047.) 

r  The  judgment  of  Du  Cange  is  just  and  moderate:  Certe  humilis 
fuit  ac  tenuis  Roberti  familia,  si  ducalem  et  regium  speclemus  api- 
cem,  ad  quein  postea  pervenit ;  quae  honesta  taroen  el  praeter  nobi- 
lium  vulganum  siatum  el  conditioners  illustris  habita  est,  "quas  nec 
humi  reperet  nec  altum  quid  tumeret."  (Wilhelm.  Malmsbur.  de 
Geslis  Anglorutn,  1.  iii.  p.  107.    Not.  ad  Alexiad.  p.  230.) 
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ted  at  home  by  the  impartial  tenderness  of  his  second 
wife.  But  a  narrow  patrimony  was  insufficient  for 
this  numerous  and  daring  progeny;  they  saw  around 
the  neighbourhood  the  mischiefs  of  poverty  and  dis- 
cord, and  resolved  to  seek  in  foreign  wars  a  more  glo- 
rious inheritance.  Two  only  remained  to  perpetuate 
the  race,  and  cherish  their  father's  age  :  their  ten  bro- 
thers, as  they  successively  attained  the  vigour  of  man- 
hood, departed  from  the  castle,  passed  the  Alps,  and 
joined  the  Apulian  camp  of  the  Normans.  The  elder 
were  prompted  by  native  spirit ;  their  success  encou- 
raged their  younger  brethren,  and  the  three  first  in 
seniority,  William,  Drogo,  and  Humphrey,  deserved 
to  be  the  chiefs  of  their  nation,  and  the  founders 
of  the  new  republic.  Robert  was  the  eldest  of  the 
seven  sons  of  the  second  marriage ;  and  even  the  re- 
luctant praise  of  his  foes  has  endowed  him  with  the 
heroic  qualities  of  a  soldier  and  a  statesman.  His 
lofty  stature  surpassed  the  tallest  of  his  army  :  his 
limbs  were  cast  in  the  true  proportion  of  strength  and 
gracefulness  ;  and  to  the  decline  of  life,  he  maintain- 
ed the  patient  vigour  of  health  and  the  commanding 
dignity  of  his  form.  His  complexion  was  ruddy,  his 
shoulders  were  broad,  his  hair  and  beard  were  long 
and  of  a  flaxen  colour,  his  eyes  sparkled  with  fire,  and 
his  voice,  like  that  of  Achilles,  could  impress  obedi- 
ence and  terror  amidst  the  tumult  of  battle.  In  the 
ruder  ages  of  chivalry,  such  qualifications  are  not  be- 
low the  notice  of  the  poet  or  historian :  they  may 
observe  that  Robert,  at  once,  and  with  equal  dexterity, 
could  wield  in  the  right  hand  his  sword,  his  lance  in 
the  left;  that  in  the  battle  of  Civitella,  he  was  thrice 
unhorsed;  and  that  in  the  close  of  that  memorable 
day  he  was  adjudged  to  have  borne  away  the  prize  of 
valour  from  the  warriors  of  the  two  armies.*  His 
boundless  ambition  was  founded  on  the  consciousness 
of  superior  worth  :  in  the  pursuit  of  greatness,  he  was 
never  arrested  by  the  scruples  of  justice,  and  seldom 
moved  by  the  feelings  of  humanity  :  though  not  insen- 
sible of  fame,  the  choice  of  open  or  clandestine  means 
was  determined  only  by  his  present  advantage.  The 
surname  of  Guiscardx  was  applied  to  this  master  of 
political  wisdom,  which  is  too  often  confounded  with 
the  practice  of  dissimulation  and  deceit;  and  Robert 
is  praised  by  the  Apulian  poet  for  excelling  the  cun- 
ning of  Ulysses  and  the  eloquence  of  Cicero.  Yet 
these  arts  were  disguised  by  an  appearance  of  milita- 
ry frankness  :  in  his  highest  fortune,  he  was  accessi- 
ble and  courteous  to  his  fellow-soldiers;  and  while 
he  indulged  the  prejudices  of  his  new  subjects,  he 
affected  in  his  dress  and  manners  to  maintain  the 
ancient  fashion  of  his  country.  He  grasped  with  a 
rapacious,  that  he  might  distribute  with  a  liberal, 
hand  :  his  primitive  indigence  had  taught  the  habits 
of  frugality  ;  the  gain  of  a  merchant  was  not  below 
his  attention  ;  and  his  prisoners  were  tortured  with 
slow  and  unfeeling  cruelty,  to  force  a  discovery  of 
their  secret  treasure.  According  to  the  Greeks,  he 
departed  from  Normandy  with  only  five  followers  on 
horseback,  and  thirty  on  foot;  yet  even  this  allowance 
appears  too  bountiful  :  the  sixth  son  of  Tancred  of 
Hauteville  passed  the  Alps  as  a  pilgrim  ;  and  his  first 
military  band  was  levied  among  the  adventurers  of 
Italy.  His  brothers  and  countrymen  had  divided  the 
fertile  lands  of  Apulia  ;  but  they  guarded  their  shares 

s  I  shall  quote  with  pleasure  some  of  the  best  lines  of  the  Apulian, 
(1.  ii.  p.  270.) 

Pugnat  utraque  manu,  nec  lancea  cassa,  nee  ensis 
Cassus  erat,  quocunque  manu  Jeducere  vellet. 
Ter  dejectus  equo,  ler  viribus  ipse  resumplis 
Major  in  arma  redil ;  stimulus  furor  ipse  ministrat. 
Ut  leo  cum  frendens,  &c. 


Nullus  in  hoc  bello  sicuti  post  bella  probatum  est 
Victor  vel  viclus,  lain  magnos  edjjdit  ictus, 
t  The  Norman  writers  and  editors  most  conversant  with  their  own 
idiom  interpret  Guiscurd  or  Wiscard,  by  Caltidus,  a  cunning  man. 
The  root  (tcise)  is  familiar  to  our  ear  ;  and  in  the  old  word  Wiseacre 
I  can  discern  something  of  a  similar  sense  and  termination.  Tn» 
$vy.i*  !r«vsu„>-or»rc;,  l9  n0  bad  translation  of  the  surname  and  cha- 
racter of  Robert. 


with  the  jealousy  of  avarice;  the  aspiring  youth  was 
driven  forwards  to  the  mountains  of  Calabria,  and  in 
his  first  exploits  against  the  Greeks  and  the  natives,  it 
is  not  easy  to  discriminate  the  hero  from  the  robber. 
To  surprise  a  castle  or  a  convent,  to  insnare  a  wealthy 
citizen,  to  plunder  the  adjacent  villages  for  necessary 
food,  were  the  obscure  labours  which  formed  and  ex- 
ercised the  powers  of  his  mind  and  body.  The  volun- 
teers of  Normandy  adhered  to  his  standard  ;  and,  under 
his  command,  the  peasants  of  Calabria  assumed  the 
name  and  character  of  Normans. 

As  the  genius  of  Robert  expanded  with  jjjs  ambition 
his  fortune,  he  awakened  the  jealousy  of  and  success, 
his  elder  brother,  by  whom,  in  a  tran-  A-  D' l054— 108°- 
sient  quarrel,  his  life  was  threatened  and  his  liberty 
restrained.  After  the  death  of  Humphrey,  the  tender 
age  of  his  sons  excluded  them  from  the  command  ; 
they  were  reduced  to  a  private  estate  by  the  ambition 
of  their  guardian  and  uncle;  and  Guiscard  was  exalted 
on  a  buckler,  and  saluted  count  of  Apulia  and  general 
of  the  republic.  With  an  increase  of  authority  and  of 
force,  he  resumed  the  conquest  of  Calabria,  and  soon 
aspired  to  a  rank  that  should  raise  him  for  ever  above 
the  heads  of  his  equals.  By  some  acts  of  rapine  or 
sacrilege,  he  had  incurred  a  papal  excommunication  : 
but  Nicholas  the  second  was  easily  persuaded,  that 
the  divisions  of  friends  could  terminate  only  in  their 
mutual  prejudice;  that  the  Normans  were  the  faithful 
champions  of  the  holy  see;  and  it  was  safer  to  trust 
the  alliance  of  a  prince  than  the  caprice  of  an  aristo- 
cracv.  A  synod  of  one  hundred  bishops  was  convened 
at  Melphi ;  and  the  count  interrupted  an  important  en- 
terprise to  guard  the  person  and  execute  the  decrees 
of  the  Roman  pontiff.  His  gratitude  and  policy  con- 
ferred on  Robert  and  his  posterity  the  ducal  title,"  with 
the  investiture  of  Apulia,  Calabria,  and  all  the  lands, 
both  in  Italy  and  Sicily,  which  his  sword  could  rescue 
from  the  schismatic  Greeks  and  the  unbelieving  Sara- 
cens.1 This  apostolic  sanction  might  justify  his  arms : 
but  the  obedience  of  a  free  and  victorious  people  could 
not  be  transferred  without  their  consent;  and  Guiscard 
dissembled  his  elevation  till  the  ensuing  campaign  had 
been  illustrated  by  the  conquest  of  Consenza  and  Reg- 
gio.  In  the  hour  of  triumph,  he  assembled  his  troops, 
and  solicited  the  Normans  to  confirm  by  their  suffrage 
the  judgment  of  the  vicar  of  Christ:  the  soldiers 
hailed  with  joyful  acclamations  their  valiant  duke; 
and  the  counts,  his  former  equals,  pronounced  the  oath 
of  fidelity,  with  hollow  smiles  and  secret  indignation. 
After  this  inauguration,  Robert  styled  Duke  of  Apulia, 
himself,  "by  the  grace  of  God  and  St.  A.D.10G0. 
Peter,  duke  of  Apulia,  Calabria,  and  hereafter  of 
Sicily;"  and  it  was  the  labour  of  twenty  years  to  de- 
serve and  realize  these  lofty  appellations.  Such  tardy 
progress,  in  a  narrow  space,  may  seem  unworthy  of 
the  abilities  of  the  chief  and  the  spirit  of  the  nation: 
but  the  Normans  were  few  in  number;  their  resources 
were  scanty;  their  service  was  voluntary  and  precari- 
ous. The  bravest  designs  of  the  duke  were  sometimes 
opposed  by  the  free  voice  of  his  parliament  of  barons: 
the  twelve  counts  of  popular  election  conspired  against 
his  authority  ;  and  against  their  perfidious  uncle  the 
sons  of  Humphrey  demanded  justice  and  revenge.  By 
his  policy  and  vigour,  Guiscard  discovered  their  plots, 
suppressed  their  rebellions,  and  punished  the  guilty 
with  death  or  exile:  but  in  these  domestic  feuds,  his 
years  and  the  national  strength  were  unprofitably  con- 
sumed. After  the  defeat  of  his  foreign  enemies,  the 
Greeks,  Lombards,  and  Saracens,  their  broken  forces 


u  The  acquisition  of  the  ducal  title  by  Kobert  Guiscard  is  a  nice 
and  obscure  business.  With  the  pood  advice  of  Giannone,  Muratori, 
and  St.  Marc,  I  have  endeavoured  to  form  a  consistent  and  probable 
narrative. 

x  Baronius  (Annal.  Eccles.  A.  D.  1059.  No.  69  )  has  published  the 
original  act.   He  professes  to  have  copied  it  from  the  Liber  Cen- 
suitm,  a  Vatican  BIS.   Yet  a  Liber  Censuum  of  the  twelfth  century 
j  has  been  printed  by  Muratori ;  (Anliquit.  medii         torn.  v.  p. 851 — 
I  908.)  and  the  names  of  Vatican  and  Cardinal  awaken  the  suspicion* 
!  of  a  protestanl,  and  even  of  a  philosopher. 
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retreated  to  the  strong'  and  populous  cities  of  the  sea- 
coast.  They  excelled  in  the  arts  of  fortification  and 
defence;  the  Normnns  were  accustomed  to  serve  on 
horseback  in  the  field,  and  their  rude  attempts  could 
only  succeed  by  the  efforts  of  persevering  courage. 
The  resistance  of  Salerno  was  maintained  above  eight 
months:  the  siege  or  blockade  of  Bari  lasted  near  four 
years.  In  these  actions  the  Norman  duke  was  the 
foremost  in  every  danger;  in  every  fatigue  the  last 
and  most  patient.  As  he  pressed  the  citadel  of  Saler- 
no, a  huge  stone  from  the  rampart  shattered  one  of  his 
military  engines  ;  and  by  a  splinter  he  was  wounded 
in  the  breast.  Before  the  gates  of  Bari,  he  lodged  in 
a  miserable  hut  or  barrack,  composed  of  dry  branches, 
and  thatched  with  straw;  a  perilous  station,  oh  all 
sides  open  to  the  inclemency  of  the  winter  and  the 
spears  of  the  enemy." 

His  Italian  con-  The  Italian  conquests  of  Robert  cor- 
quests.  respond  with  the  limits  of  the  present 
kingdom  of  Naples;  and  the  countries  united  by  his 
arms  have  not  been  dissevered  by  the  revolutions  of 
seven  hundred  years.1  The  monarchy  has  been  com- 
posed of  the  Greek  provinces  of  Calabria  and  Apulia, 
of  the  Lombard  principality  of  Salerno,  the  republic 
of  Amalphi,  and  the  inland  dependencies  of  the  large 
and  ancient  duchy  of  Beneventum.  Three  districts 
only  were  exempted  from  the  common  law  of  subjec- 
tion ;  the  first  for  ever,  and  the  two  last  till  the  middle 
of  the  succeeding  century.  The  city  and  immediate 
territory  of  Benevento  had  been  transferred,  by  gift  or 
exchange,  from  the  German  emperor  to  the  Roman 
pontiff :  and  although  this  holy  land  was  sometimes 
invaded,  the  name  of  St.  Peter  was  finally  more  potent 
than  the  sword  of  the  Normans.  Their  first  colony  of 
Aversa  subdued  and  held  the  state  of  Capua;  and  her 
princes  were  reduced  to  beg  their  bread  before  the 
palace  of  their  fathers.  The  dukes  of  Naples,  the 
present  metropolis,  maintained  the  popular  freedom, 
under  the  shadow  of  the  Byzantine  empire.  Among 
the  new  acquisitions  of  Guiscard,  the  science  of  Sa- 
lerno,3 and  the  trade  of  Amalphi,b  may  detain  for  a  mo- 
School  of  Sa-  rnent  the  curiosity  of  the  reader.  I.  Of 
lemo.  the  learned  faculties,  jurisprudence  im- 
plies the  previous  establishment  of  laws  and  property  ; 
and  theology  may  perhaps  be  superseded  by  the  full 
light  of  religion  and  reason.  But  the  savage  and  the 
sage  must  alike  implore  the  assistance  of  physic  ;  and, 
if  our  diseases  are  inflamed  by  luxary,  the  mischiefs 
of  blows  and  wounds  would  be  more  frequent  in  the 
ruder  ages  of  society.  The  treasures  of  Grecian  medi- 
cine had  been  communicated  to  the  Arabian  colonies 
of  Africa,  Spain,  and  Sicily;  and  in  the  intercourse  of 
peace  and  war,  a  spark  of  knowledge  had  been  kindled 
and  cherished  at  Salerno,  an  illustrious  city,  in  which 
the  men  were  honest  and  the  women  beautiful.0  A 
school,  the  first  that  arose  in  the  darkness  of  Europe, 
was  consecrated  to  the  healing  art;  the  conscience  of 
monks  and  bishops  was  reconciled  to  that  salutary  and 
lucrative  profession;  and  a  crowd  of  patients,  of  the 


y  Read  the  life  of  Guiscard  in  the  second  and  third  books  of  the 
Apulian,  the  first  and  second  books  of  iVlalaterra. 

z  The  conquests  of  Robert  Guiscard  and  Roger  I.  the  exemption  of 
Benevente  and  the  twelve  provinces  of  the  kingdom,  are  fairly  ex- 
posed by  Giannone  in  the  second  volume  of  his  Istoria  Civile,  I.  ix. 
X.  xi.  and  1.  xvii.  p.  460— 470.  This  modern  division  was  not  esta- 
blished before  the  time  of  Frederic  II. 

a  Giannone,  (torn.  ii.  p.  119—127.)  Muratori,  (Antiquitat.  medii 
.ffivi,  torn.  iii.  dissert,  xliv.  p.  935,  !'36.)  and  Tiraboschi,  (Istoria  della 
Lettetura  Ilaliaua,)  have  given  an  historical  account  of  these  phy- 
sicians ;  their  medical  knowledge  and  practice  must  be  left  to  our 
physicians. 

b  At  the  end  of  the  Historia  Pandectarum  of  Henry  Brenckman, 
(Trajecti  ad  Rhenum,  1722.  in  4to,)lhe  indefatigable  author  has  in- 
serted two  dissertations,  de  Republics  Amalphilana,  and  de  Amalphi 
a  Pisanis  direpta,  which  are  built  on  the  testimonies  of  one  hundred 
and  forty  writers.  Yet  he  has  forgotten  two  most  important  passages 
of  the  embassy  of  Liutprand,  (A.  D.  969.)  which  compare  the  trade 
and  navigation  of  Amalphi  with  that  of  Venice, 
c     Urbs  Latii  non  est  hac  delitiosior  urbe, 

Frugibus,  arboribus,  vino  redundat ;  el  unde 

Non  tibi  poma,  nuces,  non  pulchra  palatia  desunt, 

Non  species  muliebris  abest  probitasque  virorum. 

(Gnlielmus  Apultis,  1.  iii.  p  267.) 


most  eminent  rank,  and  most  distant  climates,  invited 
or  visited  the  physicians  of  Salerno.  They  were  pro- 
tected by  the  Norman  conquerors  ;  and  Guiscard, 
though  bred  in  arms,  could  discern  the  merit  and  value 
of  a  philosopher.  After  a  pilgrimage  of  thirty-nine 
years,  Constantine,  an  African  christian,  returned  from 
Bagdad,  a  master  of  the  language  and  learning  of  the 
Arabians  ;  and  Salerno  was  enriched  by  the  practice, 
the  lessons,  and  the  writings,  of  the  pupil  of  Avicen- 
na.  The  school  of  medicine  has  long  slept  in  the 
name  of  a  university;  but  her  precepts  are  abridged  in 
a  string  of  aphorisms,  bound  together  in  the  Leonine 
verses,  or  Latin  rhymes,  of  the  twelfth  Trade  of  Amal- 
century.''  II.  Seven  miles  to  the  west  phi. 
of  Salerno,  and  thirty  to  the  south  of  Naples,  the  ob- 
scure town  of  Amalphi  displayed  the  power  and  re- 
wards of  industry.  The  land,  however  fertile,  was  of 
narrow  extent;  but  the  sea  was  accessible  and  open: 
the  inhabitants  first  assumed  the  office  of  supplying 
the  western  world  with  the  manufactures  and  produc- 
tions of  the  east;  and  this  useful  traffic  was  the  source 
of  their  opulence  and  freedom.  The  government  was 
popular,  under  the  administration  of  a  duke  and  the 
supremacy  of  the  Greek  emperor.  Fifty  thousand 
citizens  were  numbered  in  the  walls  of  Amalphi;  nor 
was  any  city  more  abundantly  provided  with  gold,  sil- 
ver, and  the  objects  of  precious  luxury.  The  mariners 
who  swarmed  in  her  port  excelled  in  the  theory  and 
practice  of  navigation  and  astronomy;  and  the  disco- 
very of  the  compass,  which  has  opened  the  globe,  is 
due  to  their  ingenuity  or  good  fortune.  Their  trade 
was  extended  to  the  coasts,  or  at  least  to  the  commo- 
dities, of  Africa,  Arabia,  and  India;  and  their  settle- 
ments in  Constantinople,  Antioch,  Jerusalem,  and 
Alexandria,  acquired  the  privileges  of  independent 
colonies.e  After  three  hundred  years  of  prosperity, 
Amalphi  was  oppressed  by  the  arms  of  the  Normans, 
and  sacked  by  the  jealousy  of  Pisa;  but  the  poverty 
of  one  thousand  fishermen  is  yet  dignified  by  the  re- 
mains of  an  arsenal,  a  cathedral,  and  the  palaces  of 
royal  merchants/ 

Roger,  the  twelfth  and  last  of  the  Conquest  of  Sici- 
sons  ofTancred,  had  been  long  detained  ly  by  Count  Bo 
in  Normandy  by  his  own  and  his  father's  |erD  i060_io9o 
age.  He  accepted  the  welcome  sum- 
mons; hastened  to  the  Apulian  camp;  and  deserved 
at  first  the  esteem,  and  afterwards  the  envy,  of  his 
elder  brother.  Their  valour  and  ambition,  were  equal ; 
but  the  youth,  the  beauty,  the  elegant  manners,  of  Ro- 
ger, engaged  the  disinterested  love  of  the  soldiers  and 
people.  So  scanty  was  his  allowance,  for  himself  and 
forty  followers,  that  he  descended  from  conquest  to 
robbery,  and  from  robbery  to  domestic  theft;  and  so 
loose  were  the  notions  of  property,  that,  by  his  own 
historian,  at  his  special  command,  he  is  accused  of 
stealing  horses  from  a  stable  at  Melphi.s    His  spirit 

d  Muratori  carries  their  antiquity  above  the  year  (I0GG.)  of  the 
death  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  the  rex  Angloru'm  to  whom  they  are 
addressed.  Nor  is  this  date  affected  by  the  opinion,  or  rather  mis- 
take, of  Pasquier,  (Recherches  de  la  France,  1.  vii.  c.  2.)  and  Du- 
co.nge.  (Glossar.  Latin.)  The  practice  of  rhyming,  as  early  as  the 
seventh  century,  was  borrowed  from  the  languages  of  the  north  and 
east.  (Muratori,  Antiquitat.  torn.  iii.  dissert,  xl.  p.  C86— 703.) 

e  The  description  of  Amalphi,  by  William  the  Apulian,  (1.  iii.  p. 
2G7.)  contains  much  truth  and  some  poetry;  and  the  third  line  may 
be  applied  to  the  sailor's  compass: 

Nulla  magis  locuples  argento,  vestibus,  auro 
Partibus  innumeris:  hac  plurimus  urhe  moratur 
Naula  maris  caliqvc  rias  aperire  peritus. 
Hue  et  Alexandri  diversa  feruntur  ab  urbe 
Kegis,  et  Antiochi.   Gens  hgec  freta  plurima  transit. 
His  Arabes,  Indi,  Siculi  nascuntur  et  Afri. 
Haec  gens  est  totuni  prope  nobilitate  per  orbem, 
Kt  mercanda  ferens,  et  amans  mercata  referre. 
f  [Amalphi  had  but  a  thousand  inhabitants,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  when  Brenckman  vis. ted  it,  (Brenck.  De  Rep. 
Amalp.  Diss.  i.  chap,  xxiii.)  but  at  present  it  has  six  or  eight  thou- 
sand. (Hist,  des  Rep.  Ilal.  vol.  i.  p.  304.)— G.] 

6  Latrocinio  armigerorum  suorum  in  multis  sustentabalur,  quod 
quidem  ad  ejus  ignominiam  non  dicimus;  sed  ipso  ila  prsecipiente 
adhuc  viliora  et  reprehensibiliora  dicturi  sumus  et  pluribus  pates- 
cat,  quam  laboriose  et  cum  quanta  augustia  a  profunda  paupertate 
ad  sumrnmn  culmen  divitiarum  vel  honoris  attigerit.  Such  is  the 
preface  of  Malalerra  (I.  i.  c.  25.)  to  the  horse-stealing.  From  the  mo- 
ment (1.  i.  c.  19.)  that  he  has  mentioned  his  patron  Roger,  the  elder 
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emerged  from  poverty  and  disgrace  :  from  these  base 
practices  he  rose  to  the  merit  and  glory  of  a  holy  war; 
and  the  invasion  of  Sicily  was  seconded  by  the  zeal 
and  policy  of  his  brother  Guiscard.  After  the  retreat 
of  the  Greeks,  the  idolaters,  a  most  audacious  reproach 
of  the  catholics,  had  retrieved  their  losses  and  posses- 
sions; but  the  deliverance  of  the  island,  so  vainly 
undertaken  by  the  forces  of  the  eastern  empire,  was 
achieved  by  a  small  and  private  band  of  adventurers.11 
In  the  first  attempt,  Roger  braved,  in  an  open  boat,  the 
real  and  fabulous  dangers  of  Scylla  and  Charybdis  ; 
landed  with  only  sixty  soldiers  on  a  hostile  shore ; 
drove  the  Saracens  to  the  gates  of  Messina  ;  and  safely 
returned  with  the  spoils  of  the  adjacent  country.  In 
the  fortress  of  Trani,  his  active  and  patient  courage 
■was  equally  conspicuous.  In  his  old  age  he  related 
with  pleasure,  that  by  the  distress  of  the  siege,  him- 
self, and  the  countess  his  wife,  had  been  reduced  to  a 
single  cloak  or  mantle,  which  they  wore  alternately  : 
that  in  a  sally  his  horse  had  been  slain,  and  he  was 
dragged  away  by  the  Saracens  ;  but  that  he  owed  his 
rescue  to  his  good  sword,  and  had  retreated  with  his 
saddle  on  his  back,  lest  the  meanest  trophy  might  be 
left  in  the  hands  of  the  miscreants.  In  the  siege,  of 
Trani,  three  hundred  Normans  withstood  and  repulsed 
the  forces  of  the  island.  In  the  field  of  Ceramio,  fifty 
thousand  horse  and  foot  were  overthrown  by  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-six  christian  soldiers,  without  reckon- 
ing St.  George,  who  f.mght  on  horseback  in  the  fore- 
most ranks.  The  captive  banners,  with  four  camels, 
were  reserved  for  the  successor  of  St.  Peter  ;  and  had 
these  barbaric  spoils  been  exposed  net  in  the  Vatican, 
but  in  the  capitol,  they  might  have  revived  the  memo- 
ry of  the  Punic  triumphs.  These  insufficient  numbers 
of  the  Norrnans  most  probably  denote  their  knights, 
the  soldiers  of  honourable  and  equestrian  rank,  each 
of  whom  was  attended  by  five  or  six  followers  in  the 
field  ; 1  yet,  with  the  aid  of  this  interpretation,  and 
after  every  fair  allowance  on  the  side  of  valour,  arms, 
and  reputation,  the  discomfiture  of  so  many  myriads 
will  reduce  the  prudent  reader  to  the  alternative  of  a 
miracle  or  a  fable.  The  Arabs  of  Sicily  derived  a  fre- 
quent and  powerful  succour  from  their  countrymen  of 
Africa  :  in  the  siege  of  Palermo,  the  Norman  cavalry 
was  assisted  by  the  galleys  of  Pisa ;  and,  in  the  hour 
of  action,  the  envy  of  the  two  brothers  was  sublimed 
to  a  generous  and  invincible  emulation.  After  a  war 
of  thirty  years,j  Roger,  with  the  title  of  great  count, 
obtained  the  sovereignty  of  the  largest  and  most  fruit- 
ful isfand  of  the  Mediterranean ;  and  his  administra- 
tion displays  a  liberal  and  enlightened  mind  above  the 
limits  of  his  age  and  education.  The  Moslems  were 
maintained  in  the  free  enjoyment  of  their  religion  and 
property  ;k  a  philosopher  and  physician  of  Mazara, 
of  the  race  of  Mahomet,  harangued  the  conqueror,  and 
was  invited  to  court;  his  geography  of  the  sevpn  cli- 
mates was  translated  into  Latin  ;  and  Roger,  after  a  di- 
ligent perusal,  preferred  the  work  of  the  Arabian  to  the 
writings  of  the  Grecian  Ptolemy.1  A  remnant  of  chris- 

brother  sinks  into  the  second  character.  Something  similar  in  Vel- 
leius  Paterculus  may  be  observed  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius. 

h  Duo  sibi  pro6cua  deputans  anima?  Bcilicil  el  corporis  si  terrain 
Idolis  deditam  ad  culium  divinum  revocaret.  (Galfrid  Malaterra,  1. 
ii.  c.  1.)  The  conquest  of  Sicily  is  related  in  the  three  last  books, 
and  he  himself  has  iiven  an  accurate  summary  of  the  chapters,  (p. 
544  -546.) 

i  See  the  word  milites,  in  the  Latin  Glossary  of  Ducange. 

j  Of  odd  particulars,  I  learn  from  Malaterra,  that  the  Arabs  had 
introduced  into  Sicily  the  use  of  camels,  (1.  i.  c.  33.)  and  of  carrier- 
pjgeons  :  (c.  42.)  and  that  the  bite  of  the  tarantula  provokes  a  windy 
disposition,  quae  per  anum  inhonesta  crepiiando,  emergit:  a  symp- 
tom most  ridiculously  felt  by  the  whole  Norman  army  in  their  camp 
near  Palermo,  (c.  36.)  I  shall  add  an  etymology  not  unworthy  of  the 
eleventh  century:  Jifessana  is  derived  from  Messis,  the  place  from 
whence  the  harvests  of  the  isle  were  sent  in  tribute  toKome,  0-  ii.  c.  1.) 

k  See  the  capitulation  of  Palermo  in  Malaterra,  1.  ii.  c.  45.  and  : 
Giannone,  who  remarks  the  eeneral  toleration  of  the  Saracens,  (Lorn, 
ii.  p.  72.) 

1  John  Leo  Afer,  de  Medicis  et  Philosiphis  Arahibiis,  c  It.  apud 
Fabric.  Bibliou  Grac.  loin.  xiii.  p.  278,  279.  This  philosopher  is 
named  Esserijjh  Essachalli,  and  he  died  in  Africa,  A.  H.  516.  A.  D. 
1122.  jet  this  stury  bears  a  strange  resemblance  to  the  Sherif  al 
Edrissi.  who  presented  his  book,  Geogxaphia  Nubiensie,  (see  preface, 


tian  natives  had  promoted  the  success  of  the  Normans: 
they  were  rewarded  by  the  triumph  of  the  cross.  The 
island  was  restored  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Roman 
pontiff;  new  bishops  were  planted  in  the  principal 
cities;  and  the  clergy  were  satisfied  by  a  liberal  en- 
dowment of  churches  and  monasteries.  Yet  the  catho- 
lic hero  asserted  the  rights  of  the  civil  magistrate. 
Instead  of  resigning  the  investiture  of  benefices,  he 
dexterously  applied  to  his  own  profit  the  papal  claims; 
the  supremacy  of  the  crown  was  secured  and  enlarged, 
by  the  singular  bull,  which  declares  the  princes  of 
Sicily  hereditary  and  perpetual  legates  of  the  holy 
see."1 

To  Robert  Guiscard  the  conquest  of  n0Dert  invade« 
Sicily  was  more  glorious  than  benefi-  the  eastern  em- 
cial :  the  possession  of  Apulia  and  Cala-  PirJ>  D 
bria  was  inadequate  to  his  ambition; 
and  he  resolved  to  embrace  or  create  the  first  occasion 
of  invading,  perhaps  of  subduing,  the  Roman  empire 
of  the  east."  From  his  first  wife,  thp  partner  of  his  hum- 
ble fortunes,  he  had  been  divorced  under  the  pretence 
of  consanguinity ;  and  her  son  Bohemond  was  desti- 
ned to  imitate,  rather  than  to  succeed,  his  illustrious 
father.  The  second  wife  of  Guiscard  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  princess  of  Salerno;  the  Lombards  acquies- 
ced in  the  lineal  succession  of  their  son  Roger;  their 
five  daughters  were  given  in  honourable  nuptials,"  and 
one  of  them  was  betrothed,  in  a  tender  age,  to  Con- 
stantine,  a  beautiful  youth,  the  son  and  heir  of  the 
emperor  Michael.''  But  the  throne  of  Constantinople 
was  shaken  by  a  revolution  :  the  imperial  family  of 
Ducas  was  confined  to  the  palace  or  the  cloister;  and 
Robert  deplored,  and  resented,  the  disgrace  of  his 
daughter  and  the  expulsion  of  his  ally.  A  Greek, 
who  styled  himself  the  father  of  Conslantine,  soon 
appeared  at  Salerno,  and  related  the  adventures  of  his 
fall  and  flight.  That  unfortunate  friend  was  acknow- 
ledged by  the  duke,  and  adorned  with  the  pomp  and 
titles  of  imperial  dignity:  in  his  triumphal  progress 
through  Apulia  and  Calabria,  Michael «  was  saluted 
with  the  tears  and  acclamations  of  the  people ;  and 
pope  Gregory  the  seventh  exhorted  the  bishops  to 
of  preach,  and  the  catholics  to  fight,  in  the  pious  work 
his  restoration.  His  conversations  with  Robert  were 
frequent  and  familiar;  and  their  mutual  promises  were 
justified  by  the  valour  of  the  Normans  and  the  treas- 
ures of  the  east.  Yet  this  Michael,  by  the  confession 
of  the  Greeks  and  Latins,  was  a  pageant  and  an  im- 
postor; a  monk  who  had  fled  from  his  convent,  or  a 
domestic  who  had  served  in  the  palace.    The  fraud 


p.  S3.  90. 170  )  to  Roger  king  of  Sicily,  A.  H.  54.?.  A.  D.  1153.  (D7Her- 
belot,  Bibliotheque  Orientale.  p.  786.  Prideaux's  Life  of  Mahomet, 
p.  13S.  Petit  de  la  Croix,  Hist,  de  Gengiscan,  p.  535, 536.  Casiri, 
Bikli.it.  Arab.  Hispan.  torn.  ii.  p.  9—13.)  and  I  am  afraid  of  some 

mistake. 

m  Malaterra  remarks  the  foundation  of  the  bishoprics,  (1.  iv.  c.  7.) 
and  produces  the  original  of  the  bull,(l.iv.  c.  29.)  Giannone  gives 
a  rational  idea  of  this  privilege,  and  the  tribunal  of  the  monarchy  of 
Sicily;  (torn.  ii.  p.  95—102.)  and  St.  Marc  (Abrege,  torn.  iii.  p.  217 — 
301. 1st  column)  labours  the  case  with  the  diligence  of  a  Sicilian 
lawyer. 

n  In  the  first  expedition  of  Robert  against  the  Greeks,  I  follow 
Anna  Comnena,  (the  first,  third,  fuurth,  and  fifth  books  of  the  Alex- 
iad.)  William  Apulus,  (1.  iv.  and  v.  p.  270 — 275.)  and  Jeffrey  Mala- 
terra. (1.  iii.  c.  13, 14. 24—29.39.)  Their  information  is  contemporary 
and  authentic,  but  none  of  them  were  eye-witnesses  of  the  war. 

o  One  of  them  was  married  to  Hugh,  the  son  of  Azzo,  or  Axo,  a 
marquis  of  Lombardy,  rich,  powerful,  and  noble.  (Gulielm.  Apul.  1. 
iii.  p. 267.)  in  the  eleventh  century,  and  whose  ancestors  in  the  tenth 
and  ninth  are  explored  by  the  critical  industry  of  Leibnitz  and  Mu- 
ratori.  From  the  two  elder  sons  of  the  marquis  Azzo,  are  derived  lha 
illustrious  linca  of  Brunswick  and  Este.  See  Muratori,  Anticbita 
Estense. 

P  Anna  Comnena,  somewhat  too  wantonly,  praises  and  bewails  that 
handsome  boy,  who,  after  the  rupture  of  his  barbaric  nuptials,  (1.  i.  p. 

23.)  was  betruthed  as-  her  husband  ;  he  was  turn;  

em  ?.i.:ti(h.«»  zevra  yt*--v;  »':(<--',ic.(p.27.) 

Elsewhere  she  describes  the  red  and  white  of  his  skin,  his  hawk's 
eyes,  ice.  1.  iii.  p.  71. 

q  Anna  Coinnena,  1.  i.  p.  23,  29.  Gulielm.  Apul.  I.  iv.  p.  271.  Gal- 
frid Malaterra,  1.  iii.  c.  13.  p. 579, 530.  Malaterra  is  more  cautious  in 
his  style:  but  the  Apulian  is  more  bold  and  positive. 

 Mentitus  se  Michaelem 

General  a  Danais  quidam  seductor  ad  ilium. 
As  Gregory  VII.  had  believed,  Baronius,  almost  alone,  recognizes  the 
emperor  Michael,  (A.  D.  1030.  No.  44.) 


Chap.  XVII. 


OF  THE  KOMAN  UMPIRE. 


had  been  contrived  by  the  subtle  Guiscard  ;  and  lie 
trusted,  that  after  this  pretender  had  given  a  decent 
colour  to  iiis  arms,  he  would  sink,  at  the  nod  of  the 
conqueror,  into  his  primitive  obscurity.  But  victory 
was  the  only  argument  that  could  determine  the  belief 
of  the  Greeks;  and  the  ardour  of  the  Latins  was  much 
inferior  to  their  credulity  ;  the  Norman  veterans  wish- 
ed to  enjoy  the  harvest  of  their  toils,  and  the  unwar- 
Hke  Italians  trembled  at  the  known  and  unknown  dan- 
gers of  a  transmarine  expedition.  In  his  new  levies, 
Robert  exerted  the  influence  of  gifts  and  promises,  the 
terrors  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  authority  ;  and  some 
acts  of  violence  might  justify  the  reproach,  that  age 
and  infancy  were  pressed  without  distinction  into  the 
service  of  their  unrelenting  prince.  After  two  years' 
incessant  preparations,  the  land  and  naval  forces  were 
assembled  at  Otranto,  at  the  heel,  or  extreme  promon- 
tory, of  Italy  ;  and  Robert  was  accompanied  by  his 
wife,  who  fought  by  his  side,  his  son  Bohemond,  and 
the  representative  of  the  emperor  Michael.  Thirteen 
hundred  knights/  of  Norman  race  or  discipline,  form- 
ed the  sinews  of  the  army,  which  might  be  swelled 
to  thirty  thousand"  followers  of  every  denomination. 
The  men,  the  horses,  the  arms,  the  engines,  the  wood- 
en towers,  covered  with  raw  hides,  were  embarked  on 
board  one  hundred  and  fifty  vessels  ;  the  transports  had 
been  built  in  the  ports  of  Italy,  and  the  galleys  were 
supplied  by  the  alliance  of  the  republic  of  Ragusa. 
Siege  of  Durazzo,  At  tne  mouth  of  the  Adriatic  gulf,  the 
A.  D.  1081.  shores  of  Italy  and  Epirus  incline  to- 
June  17.  warc|s  each  other.  The  space  between 
Brundusium  and  Durazzo,  the  Roman  passage,  is  no 
more  than  one  hundred  miles;'  at  the  last  station  of 
Otranto,  it  is  contracted  to  fifty  ;  u  and  this  narrow  dis- 
tance had  suggested  to  Pyrrhus  and  Pompey  the  sub- 
lime or  extravagant  idea  of  a  bridge.  Before  the  gen- 
eral embarkation,  the  Norman  duke  despatched  Bohe- 
mond with  fifteen  galleys  to  seize  or  threaten  the  ilse 
of  Corfu,  to  survey  the  opposite  coast,  and  to  secure 
an  harbour  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Vallona  for  the 
landing  of  the  troops.  They  passed  and  landed  with- 
out perceiving  an  enemy;  and  this  successful  experi- 
ment displayed  the  neglect  and  decay  of  the  naval 
power  of  the  Greeks.  The  islands  of  Epirus  and  the 
maritime  towns  were  subdued  by  the  arms  or  the  name 
of  Robert,  who  led  his  fleet  and  army  from  Corfu  (I 
use  the  modern  appellation)  to  the  siege  of  Durazzo. 
That  city,  the  western  key  of  the  empire,  was  guarded 
by  ancient  renow  n,  and  recent  fortifications,  by  George 
Palaeologus,  a  patrician,  victorious  in  the  oriental  wars, 
and  a  numerous  garrison  of  Albanians  and  Macedoni- 
ans, who,  in  every  age,  have  maintained  the  character 
of  soldiers.  In  the  prosecution  of  his  enterprise,  the 
courage  of  Guiscard  was  assailed  by  every  form  of 
danger  and  mischance.  In  the  most  propitious  season 
of  the  year,  as  his  fleet  passed  along  the  coast,  a  storm 
of  wind  and  snow  unexpectedly  arose;  the  Adriatic 
was  swelled  by  the  raging  blast  of  the  south,  and  a  new 
shipwreck  confirmed  the  old  infamy  of  the  Acrocerau- 
nian  rocks.*    The  sails,  the  masts,  and  the  oars,  were 


t  Ipse  armaiae  militia  non  plusquam  MCCC  milites  secum  habu- 
igse,  ab  eis  qui  eidem  negolio  inierfuerunl  allestalur.  (Malaierra,  1. 
iii.  c.  24.  p.  583.)  These  are  the  same  whom  the  Apulian  (1.  iv.  p. 
273.)  styles  the  equeslris  gens  ducis,  equiles  de  gente  ducis. 

f  Eis  .(■surra  says  A  hii  i  Comnena  ;  (Alexias,  1.  i.  p. 

37.)  and  her  account  tallies  with  the  number  and  lading  of  the  ships. 
Ivil  in  Dyrrachium  cum  XV.  millibus  hominum,  says  the  Chronicon 
Breve  Normannicum.  (Muratori  Scriptores,  torn.  v.  p.  278.)  I  have 
endeavoured  to  reconcile  these  reckonings. 

t  The  Itinerary  of  Jerusalem  (p.  609.  edit.  Wesselins)  gives  a  true 
and  reasonable  space  of  a  thousand  stadia,  or  one  hundred  miles, 
which  is  strangely  doubled  by  Slrabo  (1.  vi.  p.  433  )  and  Pliny.  (Hist. 
Natur.  iii.  16.) 

u  Pliny  (Hist.  Nat.  iii.  G.  16  )  allows  qiiinquaginta  miltia  for  this 
Lrevissimus  cursus,  and  agrees  with  the  real  distance  from  Otranto 
lo  La  Vallona,  or  Anion.  (D'Anville,  Analyse  de  sa  Carte  des  Coles 
de  la  Grece,  ice.  p.  3— 6.)  Hermolaus  Barbarus,  who  substitutes  cen- 
tum, (Harduin,  Not.  lxvi.  in  Plin.  1.  iii.)  might  have  been  corrected 
by  every  Venetian  pilot  who  had  sailed  out  of  the  gulf. 

x  Infames  scopulos  Acroceraunia,  Horat.  carm.  i.  3.  The  praecipi- 
iem  Africum  decertantem  Aquilonibus  et  rab.em  Noli,  and  the  raon- 
alra  natantia  of  the  Adriatic,  are  somewhat  enlaryed  ;  but  Horace 
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shattered  or  torn  away  ;  the  sea  and  shore  were  cover- 
ed with  the  fragments  of  vessels,  w  ith  arms  and  dead 
bodies ;  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  provisions  were 
either  drowned  or  damaged.  The  ducal  galley  was 
laboriously  rescued  from  the  waves,  and  Robert  halted 
seven  days  on  the  adjacent  cape,  to  collect  the  relics 
of  his  loss,  and  revive  the  drooping  spirits  of  his  sol- 
diers. The  Normans  were  no  longer  the  bold  and  ex- 
perienced mariners  who  had  explored  the  ocean  from 
Greenland  to  mount  Atlas,  and  who  smiled  at  the  pet- 
ty dangers  of  the  Mediterranean.  They  had  wept 
during  the  tempest ;  they  were  alarmed  by  the  hostile 
approach  of  the  Venetians,  who  had  been  solicited  by 
the  prayers  and  promises  of  the  Byzantine  court.  The 
first  day's  action  was  not  disadvantageous  to  Bohe- 
mond, a  beardless  youth,5  who  led  the  naval  powers 
of  his  father.  Ail  night  the  galleys  of  the  republic 
lay  on  their  anchors  in  the  form  of  a  crescent;  and  the 
victory  of  the  second  day  was  decided  by  the  dexterity 
of  their  evolutions,  the  station  of  their  archers,  the 
weioht  of  their  javelins,  and  the  borrowed  aid  of  the 
Greek  fire.  The  Apulian  and  Ragusian  vessels  fled  to 
the  shore,  several  were  cut  from  their  cables,  and  drag- 
ged away  by  the  conqueror ;  and  a  sally  from  the  town 
carried  slaughter  and  dismay  to  the  tents  of  the  Nor- 
man duke.  A  seasonable  relief  was  poured  into  Du- 
razzo, and  as  soon  as  the  besiegers  had  lost  the  com- 
mand of  the  sea,  the  islands  and  maritime  towns-with- 
drew  from  the  ca:-np  the  supply  of  tribute  and  provision. 
That  camp  was  soon  afflicted  with  a  pestilential  dis- 
ease;  five  hundred  knights  perished  by  an  inglorious 
death:  and  the  list  of  burials  fif  all  could  obtain  a  de- 
cent burial)  amounted  to  ten  thousand  persons.  Under 
these  calamities,  the  mind  of  Guiscard  alone  was  firm 
and  invincible:  and  while  he  collected  new  forces  from 
Apulia  and  Sicily,  he  battered,  or  scaled,  or  sapped, 
the  walls  of  Durazzo.  But  his  industry  and  valour 
were  encountered  by  equal  valour  and  more  perfect  in- 
dustry. A  movable  turret,  of  a  size  and  capacity  to 
contain  five  hundred  soldiers,  had  been  rolled  forwards 
to  the  foot  of  the  rampart :  but  the  descent  of  the  door 
or  draw-bridge  was  checked  by  an  enormous  beam, 
and  the  wooden  structure  was  instantly  consumed  by 
artificial  flames. 

While  the  Roman  empire  was  attack-  The  army  and 
ed  by  the  Turks  in  the  east,  and  the  "mirce,J1°f 
Normans  in  the  west,  the  aged  succes-  ju™peror 
sor  of  Michael  surrendered  the  sceptre  April— Septem- 
to  the  hands  of  Alexius,  an  illustrious  ber- 
captain,  and  the  founder  of  the  Comnenian  dynasty. 
The  princess  Anne,  his  daughter  and  historian,  ob- 
serves, in  her  affected  style,  that  even  Hercules  was 
unequal  to  a  double  combat ;  and,  on  this  principle, 
she  approves  a  hasty  peace  with  the  Turks,  which 
allowed  her  father  to  undertake  in  person  the  relief 
of  Durazzo.  On  his  accession,  Alexius  found  the 
camp  without  soldiers,  and  the  treasury  without  mo- 
ney ;  yet  such  were  the  vigour  and  activity  of  his 
measures,  that  in  six  months  he  assembled  an  army  of 
seventy  thousand  men,2  and  performed  a  march  of  five 
hundred  miles.  His  troops  were  levied  in  Europe 
and  Asia,  from  Peloponnesus  to  the  Black  sea  ;  his 
majesty  was  displayed  in  the  silver  arms  and  rich 
trappings  of  the  companies  of  horse-guards  ;  and  the 
emperor  was  attended  by  a  train  of  nobles  and  princes, 


trembling  for  the  life  of  Virgil,  is  an  interesting  moment  in  the  his- 
tory of  poetry  and  friendship. 

y  T,.v  Si  f.«  tov  wy„vx  »nm  isuSf  .<r»*r«iK.  (Alexias,  1.  iv.  p.  106.) 
Yet  the  Normans  shaved,  and  the  Vennians  wore,  their  beards ;  ihey 
must  have  derided  the  no-beard  of  Bohemond;  a  harsh  interpreta- 
tion i  (Ducange,  Not.  ad  Alexiad.  p.  283.) 

z  Muratori  (Annali  d'ltalia,  torn.  ix.  p.  136, 137.)  observes,  that  some 
authors  (Peirus  Diacon.  Chron.  Casinen.  1.  iii.  c.  49.)  compose  the 
Greek  army  of  170,000  men,  but  that  the  hundred  may  be  struck  off, 
and  thai  Malaierra  only  reckons  70,000:  a  slight  inattention.  Tha 
passage  to  which  he  alludes,  is  in  the  Chronicle  of  Lupus  Prolospaia, 
(Script.  Ital.  lorn.  v.  p.  45.)  Malaierra  (1.  iv.  c.  27.)  speaks  in  high, 
but  indefinite,  terms  of  the  emperor,  cum  copiis  innumerabilibus: 
like  the  Apulian  poet,  (1.  iv.  p.  272.) 

More  locustarum  montes  el  plana  teguntur. 
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some  of  whom,  in  rapid  succession,  had  been  clothed 
with  the  purple,  and  were  indulged  by  the  lenity  of 
the  times  in  a  life  of  affluence  and  dignity.  Their 
youthful  ardour  might  animate  the  multitude ;  but 
their  love  of  pleasure  and  contempt  of  subordination 
were  pregnant  with  disorder  and  mischief ;  and  their 
importunate  clamours  for  speedy  and  decisive  action 
disconcerted  the  prudence  of  Alexius,  who  might 
have  surrounded  and  starved  the  besieging  army.  The 
enumeration  of  provinces  recalls  a  sad  comparison  of 
the  past  and  present  limits  of  the  Roman  world  :  the 
raw  levies  were  drawn  together  in  haste  and  terror; 
and  the  garrisons  of  Anatolia,  or  Asia  Minor,  had  been 
purchased  by  the  evacuation  of  the  cities  which  were 
immediately  occupied  by  the  Turks.  The  strength 
of  the  Greek  army  consisted  in  the  Varangians,  the 
Scandinavian  guards,  whose  numbers  were  recently 
augmented  by  a  colony  of  exiles  and  volunteers  from 
the  British  island  of  Thule.  Under  the  yoke  of  the 
Norman  conqueror,  the  Danes  and  English  were  oppres- 
sed and  united  :  a  band  of  adventurous  youths  resolved 
to  desert  a  land  of  slavery  ;  the  sea  was  open  to  their 
escape;  and,  in  their  long  pilgrimage,  they  visited 
every  coast  that  afforded  any  hope  of  liberty  and  re- 
venge. They  were  entertained  in  the  service  of  the 
Greek  emperor ;  and  their  first  station  was  in  a  new 
city  on  the  Asiatic  shore ;  but  Alexius  soon  recalled 
them  to  the  defence  of  his  person  and  palace ;  and 
bequeathed  to  his  successors  the  inheritance  of  their 
faith  and  valour.1  The  name  of  a  Norman  invader 
revived  the  memory  of  their  wrongs :  they  marched 
with  alacrity  against  the  national  foe,  and  panted  to 
regain  in  Epirus  the  glory  which  they  had  lost  in  the 
battle  of  Hastings.  The  Varangians  were  supported 
by  some  companies  of  Franks  or  Latins ;  and  the 
rebels  who  had  fled  to  Constantinople  from  the  tyran- 
ny of  Guiscard,  were  eager  to  signalize  their  zeal  and 
gratify  their  revenge.  In  this  emergency,  the  empe- 
ror had  not  disdained  the  impure  aid  of  the  Paulicians 
or  Manichajans  of  Thrace  and  Bulgaria;  and  these, 
heretics  united  with  the  patience  of  martyrdom,  the 
spirit  and  discipline  of  active  valonr.b  The  treaty  j 
with  the  sultan  had  procured  a  supply  of  some  thou-i 
sand  Turks  ;  and  the  arrows  of  the  Scythian  horse  | 
were  opposed  to  the  lances  of  the  Norman  cavalry. 
On  the  report  and  distant  prospect  of  these  formidable 
numbers,  Robert  assembled  a  council  of  his  principal 
officers.  "  You  behold,"  said  he,  '•  your  danger  :  it 
is  urgent  and  inevitable.  The  hills  are  covered  with 
arms  and  standards;  and  the  emperor  of  the  Greeks 
is  accustomed  to  wars  and  triumphs.  Obedience  and 
union  are  our  only  safety;  and  I  am  ready  to  yield  the 
command  to  a  more  worthy  leader."  The  vote  and 
acclamation,  even  of  his  secret  enemies,  assured  him, 
in  that  perilous  moment,  of  their  esteem  and  confi- 
dence ;  and  the  duke  thus  continued  :  "  Let  us  trust 
in  the  rewards  of  victory,  and  deprive  cowardice  of  the 
means  of  escape.  Let  us  burn  our  vessels  and  our 
baggage,  and  give  battle  on  this  spot,  as  if  it  were  the 
place  of  our  nativity  and  our  burial."  The  resolution 
was  unanimously  approved,  and  without  confining 
himself  to  his  lines,  Guiscard  awaited  in  battle  array 
the  nearer  approach  of  the  enemy.  His  rear  was  co- 
vered by  a  small  river;  his  right  wing  extended  to  the 
sea ;  his  left  to  the  hills  :  nor  was  he  conscious,  per- 
haps, that  on  the  same  ground  Caesar  and  Pompey  had 
formerly  disputed  the  empire  of  the  world.' 
Battle  of  Du-  Against  the  advice  of  his  wisest  cap- 
razzo,  tains,  Alexius  resolved  to  risk  the  event 
October*8/^  °^  a  8'enera'  action,  and  exhorted  the  gar- 
rison of  Durazzo  to  assist  their  own  de- 

a  See  William  of  Malmsbury  de  Geslis  Anglorum,  I.  ii.  p.  92. 
Alexius  fidem  Anglorum  suspicions  prsecipuis  familiaritatibus  suis 
eos  applicabat,  amorem  eorura  filio  transcriber.  Odericus  Vilalis 
(Hist.  Eccles.  1.  iv.  p.  508.  1.  vii.  p.  641.)  relates  their  emigration 
from  England,  and  their  service  in  Greece. 

b  See  the  Apulian,  1.  i.  p.  256.  The  character  and  story  of  these 
Manichseans  has  been  the  subject  of  the  fifiy-founh  chapter. 

t  See  the  simple  and  masterly  narrative  of  Csesar  himself.  (Com- 


liverance  by  a  well-timed  sally  from  the  town.  He 
inarched  in  two  columns  to  surprise  the  Normans  be- 
fore day-break  on  two  different  sides  :  his  light  caval- 
ry was  scattered  over  the  plain  ;  the  archers  formed 
the  second  line  ;  and  the  Varangians  claimed  the 
honours  of  the  van-guard.  In  the  first  onset,  the  bat- 
tle-axes of  the  strangers  made  a  deep  and  bloody 
impression  on  the  army  of  Guiscard,  which  was  now 
reduced  to  fifteen  thousand  men.  The  Lombards  and 
Calabrians  ignominiously  turned  their  backs,  they  fled 
towards  the  river  and  the  sea;. but  the  bridge  had 
been  broken  down  to  check  the  sally  of  the  garrison, 
and  the  coast  was  lined  with  the  Venetian  galleys, 
who  played  their  engines  among  the  disorderly  throng. 
On  the  verge  of  ruin,  they  were  saved  by  the  spirit 
and  conduct  of  their  chiefs.  Gaita,  the  wife  of  Ro- 
bert, is  painted  by  the  Greeks  as  a  warlike  Amazon,  a 
second  Pallas  ;  less  skilful  in  arts,  but  not  less  terri- 
ble in  arms,  than  the  Athenian  goddess;*  though 
wounded  by  an  arrow,  she  stood  her  ground,  and 
strove  by  her  exhortation  and  example  to  rally  the  fly- 
ing troops.e  Her  female  voice  was  seconded  by  the 
more  powerful  voice  and  arm  of  the  Norman  duke,  as 
calm  in  action  as  he  was  maonanimous  in  council  : 
"Whither,"  he  cried  aloud,  "whither  do  ye  fly'?- 
Your  enemy  is  implacable ;  and  death  is  less  grievous 
than  servitude."  The  moment  was  decisive :  as  the 
Varangians  advanced  before  the  line,  they  discovered 
the  nakedness  of  their  flanks:  the  main  battle  of  the 
duke,  of  eight  hundred  knights,  stood  firm  and  entire  : 
they  couched  their  lances,  and  the  Greeks  deplore  the 
furious  and  irresistible  shock  of  the  French  cavalry.' 
Alexius  was  not  deficient  in  the  ditties  of  a  soldier  or 
a  general ;  but  he  no  sooner  beheld  the  slaughter  of 
the  Varangians,  and  the  flight  of  the  Turks,  than  he 
despised  his  subjects,  and  despaired  of  his  fortune. 
The  princess  Anne,  who  drops  a  tear  on  this  melan- 
choly event,  is  reduced  to  praise  the  strength  and 
swiftness  of  her  father's  horse,  and  his  vigorous  strug- 
gle, when  he  was  almost  overthrown  by  the  stroke  of 
a  lance,  which  had  shivered  the  imperial  helmet.  His 
desperate  valour  broke  through  a  squadron  of  Franks 
who  opposed  bis  flight;  and,  after  wandering  two 
days  and  as  many  nights  in  the  mountains,  he  found 
some  repose  of  body,  though  not  of  mind,  in  the  walls 
of  Lychnidus.  The  victorious  Robert  reproached  the 
tardy  and  feeble  pursuit  which  had  suffered  the  escape 
of  so  illustrious  a  prize;  but  he  consoled  his  disap- 
pointment by  the  trophies  and  standards  of  the  field, 
the  wealth  and  luxury  of  the  Byzantine  camp,  and 
the  glory  of  defeating  an  army  five  times  more  numer- 
ous than  his  own.  A  multitude  of  Italians  had  been 
the  victims  of  their  own  fears ;  but  only  thirty  of  his 
knights  were  slain  in  this  memorable  day.  In  the 
Roman  host,  the  loss  of  Gree  ks,  Turks,  and  Engl^h, 
amounted  to  five  or  six  thousand     the  plain  of  Duraz- 

inent.  de  Bell.  Civil,  iii.  41—75.)  It  is  a  pity  that  Quintus  Icilius  (M. 
Guischanl)  did  not  live  to  analyze  these  operations,  as  he  has  done 
the  campaigns  of  Africa  and  Spain. 

d  UxkKx;  «/./.(  M*  A6^t«,  which  is  very  properly  translated  by 
the  president  Cousin,  (Hist,  de  Constantinople,  torn.  iv.  p.  131.  in 
12mn.)qui  combattoit  comme  une  Pallas, quoiqu'elle  ne  fiil  pas  aussi 
savante  que  celle  d:Athenes.  The  Grecian  goddess  was  composed 
of  two  discordant  characters,  of  Neitli,  the  workwoman  of  Sais  in 
E»ypt,  and  of  a  virgin  Amazon  of  the  Tritonian  lake  in  Libya. 
(Banier,  Mylhologie,  torn.  iv.  p.  1—31.  in  12mn.) 

e  Anna  Comnena  (1.  iv.  p.  116.)  admires,  with  some  degree  of  ter- 
ror, her  masculine  virtues.  They  were  more  familiar  to  the  Latins  ; 
and  though  the  Apulian  (I.  iv.  p.  273.)  mentions  her  presence  and  her 
wound,  he  represents  her  as  far  less  intrepid. 

Uxor  in  hoc  bello  Roberii  forte  sagitla 
Quadam  la;sa  fail:  quo  vulnere  lerriln,  nullum. 
Dura  sperabat  opem,  se  pojne  subegerat  hosti. 
The  last  is  an  unlucky  word  for  a  female  prisoner. 

f  A^O  TI)S  T  3  U  t?C/XTTlg  ,  CO  y.TXf/ i\  y.;  ftx'/.v,    ytyxVTtvV  T*V  17  ( m'i 

T>)V  KJirjt   TUIV  tVXVTtulV    tTITTXrtXV    T  t»)V    KiKTjuV    at  VJ  7!  C  1  f  C  V  \    (Amia.  1.  V. 

p.  133.)  and  elsewhere  x«<  yxp  K£/.toc  ttxc  tar  ^eu/*tvcc  fit*  oiwfc 
trci.-oj  n>  cefm, »*•  '«v  »x»  (p.  146.)  The  pedantiy  of  the  prin- 
cess in  the  choice  of  classic  appellations,  encouraged' Ducange  to 
apply  to  his  countrymen  the  characters  of  the  ancient  Gauls. 

g  Lupus  Prolospala  (torn.  iii.  p.  45.)  says  6001);  William  the  Apu- 
lian more  than  5000.  (1.  iv.  p. 273.)  Their  modest;  is  singular  and 
laudable:  they  might  with  so  little  trouble  have  slain  two  hundred 
myriads  of  schismatics  and  infidels'. 
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zo  was  stained  with  noble  and  royal  blood ;  and  the 
end  of  the  impostor  Michael  was  more  honourable  than 
his  life. 

Durazzo  taken,  lt  is  lr>ore  than  probable  that  Guis- 
A.  D.  10S2.  card  was  not  afflicted  by  the  loss  of  a 
Feb.  8.  costly  pageant,  which  had  merited  only 
the  contempt  and  derision  of  the  Greeks.  After  their 
defeat,  they  still  persevered  in  the  defence  of  Duraz- 
zo ;  and  a  Venetian  commander  supplied  the  place  of 
George  Palasologus,  who  had  been  imprudently  called 
away  from  his  station.  The  tents  of  ihe  besiegers 
were  converted  into  barracks,  to  sustain  the  inclemen- 
cy of  the  winter;  and  in  answer  to  the  defiance  of  the 
garrison,  Robert  insinuated,  that  his  patience  was  at 
least  equal  to  their  obstinacy. h  Perhaps  he  already 
trusted  to  his  secret  correspondence  with  a  Venetian 
noble,  who  sold  the  city  for  a  rich  and  honourable 
marriage.  At  the  dead  of  night  several  rope-laddprs 
were  dropped  from  the  walls;  the  light  Oalahrians 
ascended  in  silence ;  and  the  Greeks  were  awakened 
by  the  name  and  trumpets  of  the  conqueror.  Yet 
they  defended  the  street  three  days  against  an  enemy 
already  master  of  the  rampart;  and  near  seven  months 
elapsed  between  the  first  investment  and  the  final 
surrender  of  the  place.  From  Durazzo,  the  Norman 
duke  advanced  into  the  heart  of  Epirus  or  Albania; 
traversed  the  first  mountains  of  Thessaly  ;  surprised 
three  hundred  English  in  the  city  of  Castoria;  ap- 
proached Thessalonica ;  and  made  Constantinople 
tremble.  A  more  pressing  duty  suspended  the  prose- 
cution of  his  ambitious  designs.  By  shipwreck,  pes- 
tilence, and  the  sword,  his  army  was  reduced  to  a 
third  of  the  original  numbers;  and  instead  of  being 
Tecruited  from  Italy,  he  was  informed,  by  plaintive 
epistles,  of  the  mischiefs  and  dangers  which  had  been 
produced  by  his  absence;  the  revolt  of  the  cities  and 
barons  of  Apulia;  the  distress  of  the  pope;  and  the 
Return  of  Ro-  approach  or  invasion  of  Henry  king  of 
ben, and  actions  Germany.  Highly  presuming  that  his 
D-*iemond.  person  Was  sufficient  for  the  public  safe- 
ty, he  repassed  the  sea  in  a  single  hrigantine,  and  left 
the.  remains  of  the  army  under  the  command  of  his  son 
and  the  Norman  counts,  exhorting  Bohemond  to  re- 
spect the  freedom  of  his  peers,  and  the  counts  to  obey 
the  authority  of  their  leader.  The  son  of  Guiscard 
trod  in  the  footsteps  of  his  father :  and  the  two  des- 
troyers are  compared,  by  the  Greeks,  to  the  caterpillar 
and  the  locust,  the  last  of  whom  devours  whatever 
has  escaped  the  teeth  of  the  former.'  After  winning 
two  battles  against  the  emperor,  he  descended  into  the 
plain  of  Thessaly,  and  besieged  Larissa,  the  fabulous 
realm  of  Achilles,k  which  contained  the  treasure  and 
magazines  of  the  Byzantine  camp.  Yet  a  just  praise 
must  not  be  refused  to  the  fortitude  and  prudence  of 
I  Alexius,  who  brave'y  struggled  with  the  calamities  of 
the  times.  In  the  poverty  of  the  state,  he  presumed 
to  borrow  the  superfluous  ornaments  of  the  churches  ; 
the  desertion  of  the  Manichasans  was  supplied  by 
some  tribes  of  Moldavia  :  a  reinforcement  of  seven 
thousand  Turks  replaced  and  revenged  the  loss  of 
their  brethren  :  and  the  Greek  soldiers  were  exercised 
to  ride,  to  draw  the  bow,  and  to  the  daily  practice  of 
ambuscades  and  evolutions.  Alexius  had  been  taught 
hy  experience,  that  the  formidable  cavalry  of  the 
Franks  on  foot  was  unfit  for  action,  and  almost  incapa- 
ble of  motion  ;'  nis  archers  were  directed  to  aim  their 

h  The  Romans  had  changed  the  inauspicious  name  of  Epi-damnus 
to  Dyrrachium,  (Plin.  iii.  2rt.)  and  the  vulgar  corruption  of  Uuracium 
(see  Malaterra)  bore  suine  affinity  to  hardness.    One  of  Robert's 
names  was  Purand,  a  durando:  poor  wit!  (Alberic.  Monach.  till 
Chron.  apud  Muratori,  Annali  d'ltalia,  torn.  ix.  p.  137.) 

i  B(Cy%^us  x*l  xr-giSxi  ttrtv  xv  T»c  xutcv;  fr«T£tf *  xsti  -jtov.     (Anna,  1 

I.  i.  p.  35.)  By  these  similes,  s<>  different  from  those  of  Homer,  she 
wishes  to  inspire  contempt,  as  well  as  horror  for  the  little  noxious 
animal,  a  conqueror.  Most  unfortunately,  the  common  sense,  or 
common  nonsense,  of  mankind,  resists  her  laudable  design. 

k  Prudiit  hac  auctor  Trojanae  cladis  Achilles. 

The  supposition  of  the  Apulian  (I.  v.  p.  275.)  may  be  excused  hy  Ihe 
more  classic  poetry  of  Virgil,  (^Cneid  II.  197.)  Larissaeus  Achilles,  but 
II  is  Dot  justified  by  the  geography  of  Homer. 

I  The  t*»  *;Si>.»v  which  encumbered  th°  knirhts  en  ' 
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arrows  at  the  horse  rather  than  the  man ;  and  a  variety 
of  spikes  and  snares  were  scattered  over  the  ground 
on  which  he  might  expect  an  attack.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Larissa  the  events  of  war  were  protrac- 
ted and  balanced.  The  courage  of  Bohemond  was  al- 
ways conspicuous  and  often  successful  ;  but  his  camp 
was  pillaged  by  a  stratagem  of  the  Greeks  ;  the  city 
was  impregnable ;  and  the  venal  or  discontented 
counts  deserted  his  standard,  betrayed  their  trusts,  and 
enlisted  in  the  service  of  the.  emperor.  Alexius  re- 
turned to  Constantinople  with  the  advantage,  rather 
than  the  honour,  of  victory.  After  evacuating  the  con- 
quests which  he  could  no  longer  defend,  the  son  of 
Guiscard  embarked  fur  Italy,  and  was  embraced  by  a 
father  who  esteemed  his  merit,  and  sympathized  in  his 
misfortune. 

Of  the  Latin  princes,  the  allies  of 
Alexius  and  enemies  of  Robert,  the 
most  prompt  and  powerful  was  Henry 
the  third  or  fourth,  king  of  Germany 
and  Italy,  and  future  emperor  of  the  west.  The  epis- 
tle of  the  Greek  monarch  m  to  his  brother  is  filled  with 
the  warmest  proffssinns  of  friendship,  and  the  most 
lively  desire  of  strengthening  their  alliance  by  every 
public  and  private  tie.  He  congratulates  Henry  on 
his  success  in  a  just  and  pious  war;  and  complains 
that  the  prosperity  of  his  own  empire  is  disturbed  by 
the  audacious  enterprises  of  the  Norman  Robert.  The 
list  of  his  presents  expresses  the  manners  of  the  age, 
a  radiated  crown  of  gold,  a  cross  set  with  pearls  to 
hang  on  the  breast,  a  case  of  relics,  with  the  names 
and  titles  of  the  saints,  a  vase  of  crystal,  a  vase  of 
sardonyx,  some  balm,  most  probably  of  Mecca,  and  one 
hundred  pieces  of  purple.  To  these  he  added  a  more 
solid  present,  of  one  hundred  and  forty-four  thousand 
Byzantines  of  gold,  with  a  further  assurance  of  two 
hundred  and  sixteen  thousand,  as  soon  as  Henry  should 
have  entered  in  arms  the  Apulian  territories,  and  con- 
firmed by  an  oath  the  league  against  ihe  common  ene- 
my. The  German,"  who  was  already  in  Lombardy 
at  the  head  of  an  army  and  a  faction,  accepted  these 
liberal  offers,  and  marched  towards  the  south :  his 
speed  was  checked  by  the  sound  of  the  battle  of  Du- 
razzo ;  but  the  influence  of  his  arms,  or  name,  in  the 
hasty  return  of  Robert,  was  a  full  equivalent  for  the 
Grecian  bribe.  Henry  was  the  severe  adversary  of 
the  Normans,  the  allies  and  vassals  of  Gregory  the 
seventh,  his  implacable  foe.  The  long  quarrel  of  the 
throne  and  mitre  had  been  recently  kindled  by  the 
zeal  and  ambition  of  that  haughty  priest:0  the  king 
and  the  pope  had  degraded  each  other  ;  and  each  had 
seated  a  rival  on  the  temporal  or  spiritual  throne  of 
his  antagonist.  After  the  defeat  and  death  of  his 
Swabian  rebel,  Henry  descended  into  Italy,  to  assume 
the  imperial  crown,  and  to  drive  from  the  Vatican  the 
tyrant  of  the  church. p    But  the  Roman  people  adher- 

foot,  have  been  ignonintly  translated  spurs.  (Anna  Comnena,  Alex- 
ias, 1.  v.  p.  140.)  "  Pucange  has  explained  the  true  sense  by  a  ridicu- 
lous and  inconvenient  fashion,  which  lasted  from  the  eleventh  to 
the  fifteenth  century.  These  peaks  in  the  firm  of  a  scorpion, 
were  sometimes  two  feet,  and  fastened  to  the  knee  with  a  silver 
chain. 

m  The  epistle  itself  (Alexias,  1.  iii.  p.  93,  91,  95.)  well  deserves  to 
be  read.  There  is  one  expression,  x.-eo-c>.sscyv  StSsptvov  y„e utx* 
t;j5u,  which  Ducange  does  not  understand.  I  have  endeavoured  to 
grope  out  a  tolerable  meaning:  xeux»c*->.,  is  a  golden  crown;  «re°- 
xtKsxvc,  is  explained  by  Simon  Portius  (in  Lexico  Graeco-Barbar  )  by 
KiiAuvof  ;?t*r-*fj,  a  flash  of  lightning. 

n  For  these  general  events  I  must  refer  to  the  general  historians 
Sigonius,  Baronius,  Muratori,  Mosheim,  St.  Marc,  Jr,c. 

o  The  Lives  of  Gregory  VII.  are  either  legends  or  invectives:  (St. 
Marc,  Abrege.,  torn.  iii.  p.  235,  &c.)  and  his  miraculous  or  magical  per- 
formances are  alike  incredible  lo  a  modern  reader.  He  will,  as 
usual,  find  some  instruction  in  Le  Clerc,  (Vie  de  Hildebrand,  Bibliot. 
ancirnne  et  inoderne,  torn.  viii.)and  much  amusement  in  Bayle. 
(Pictionnaire  Critique,  flregoire  VII.)  That  pope  was  undoubtedly  a 
great  man,  a  second  Alhanasius,  in  a  more  fortunate  aire  of  the  church. 
May  I  presume  to  add,  that  Ihe  portrait  nf  St.  Athanasius  is  one  of 
the  passages  of  my  history  (vol.  i.  p. 275,  &c.)  with  which  I  am  the  least 
dissatisfied  7 

P  Anna,  wilh  the  rancour  of  a  Gre  k  schismatic,  calls  him 
tu,-;,-  tviti  (1.  i.  p.  32  )  a  pope,  or  priest,  worthy  to  be  spit 

upon  ;  and  accuses  him  of  scounzint?.  shaving,  perhaps  of  castrating, 
the  ambassadors  of  Henry,  (p.  31.  33.)  But  this  outrage  is  improba- 
ble and  doubtful,  (see  Ihe  sensibl"  prt-fcice  of  Cousin.) 
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cd  to  the  cause  of  Gregory  :  their  resolution  was  for- 
tified by  supplies  of  men  and  money  from  Apulia  ;  and 
Besieges  Rome,  tne  c>tv  was  thrice  ineffectually  besieg- 
1.  D.  ed  by  the  king  of  Germany.  In  the 
10S1— 1084.  f0UTth  year  he  corrupted,  as  it  is  said, 
•with  Byzantine  gold,  the  nobles  of  Rome,  whose 
estates  and  castles  had  been  ruined  by  the  war.  The 
A.  D  1084  ga'ps*  the  bridges,  and  fifty  hostages, 
March  21.  were  delivered  into  his  hands  :  the  anti- 
I*-  pope,  Clement  the  third,  was  conseora- 
'  ted  in  the  Lateran  :  the  grateful  pontiff 
crowned  his  protector  in  the  Vatican  ;  and  the  empe- 
ror Henry  fixed  his  residence  in  the  eapitol,  as  the 
lawful  successor  of  Augustus  and  Charlemagne.  The 
ruins  of  the  Septizonium  were  still  defended  by  the 
nephew  of  Gregory  :  the  pope  himself  was  invested 
in  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo  :  and  his  last  hope  was  in 
the  courage  and  fidelity  of  his  Xorman  vassal.  Their 
friendship  had  bpen  interrupted  by  some  reciprocal 
injuries  and  complaints  ;  but,  on  this  pressing;  occa- 
sion, Guiscard  was  urged  by  the  obligation  of  his  oath, 
by  his  intprest,  more  potpnt  than  oaths,  by  the  love  of 
fame,  and  his  enmity  to  the  two  emperors.  Unfurling 
the  holy  banner,  he  resolved  to  fly  to  the  relief  of  the 
prince  of  the  apostlps  :  the  most  numerous  of  his 
armies,  six  thousand  horse,  and  thirty  thousand  foot, 
was  instantly  assembled  ;  and  his  march  from  Salerno 
to  Rome  was  animated  by  the  public  applause  and  the 
promise  of  the  divine  favour.  Henry,  invincible  in 
sixty-six  battles,  trembled  at  his  approach  ;  recollec- 
ted some  indispensable  affairs  that  required  his  pre- 
sence in  Lombardy;  exhorted  the  Romans  to  perse- 
Flies  before  Ro  v?re  in  their  alregiance  ;  and  hastily  re- 
ben;  May.  treated  three  days  before  the  entrance  of 
the  Normans.  In  less  than  three  years,  the  son  of 
Tanered  of  Hauteville  enjoyed  the  glory  of  delivering; 
the  pope,  and  of  compelling  the  two  emperors  of  the 
east  and  west,  to  fly  before  his  victorious  arms.1*  But 
the  triumph  of  Robert  was  clouded  by  the  calamities 
of  Rome.  By  the  aid  of  the  friends  of  Gregory,  the 
walls  had  been  perforated  or  scaled  ;  but  the  imperial 
faction  was  still  powerful  and  active ;  on  the  third 
day,  the  people  rose  in  a  furious  tumult;  and  a  hasty 
word  of  the  conqueror,  in  his  defence  ot  revenge,  was 
the  signal  of  fire  and  pillage/  The  Saracens  of  Sici- 
ly, the  suhjects  of  Roger,  and  auxiliaries  of  his  bro- 
ther, embraced  this  fair  occasion  of  rifling  and  profan- 
ing the  holy  city  of  the  christians :  many  thousands 
of  the  citizens,  in  the  sight,  and  by  the  allies,  of  ti  eir 
spiritual  fither,  were  exposed  to  violation,  captivity, 
or  death  ;  and  a  spacious  quarter  of  the  city,  from  the 
Lateran  to  the  Coliseum,  was  consumed  by  the  flames, 
and  devoted  to  perpetual  solitude.1  From  a  city, 
where  he  was  now  haled,  and  might  be  no  longer  fear- 
ed, Gregory  retired  to  end  his  days  in  the  palace  of 
Salerno.  The  artful  pontiff  might  flatter  the  vanity 
of  Guiscard,  with  the  hope  of  a  Roman  or  imperial 
crown;  but  this  dangerous  measure,  which  would  have 
inflamed  the  ambition  of  the  Norman,  must  for  ever 
have  alienated  the  most  faithful  princes  of  Germany. 
Second  expedi-  The  deliverer  and  scourge  of  Rome 
vion  of  Ruben  ujiorht  have  indulged  himself  in  a  season 
into  Greece,  -°  i_  *  -     .i  r  .l 

A.  D.  lost      ot  repose  ;  but  in  the  same  year  of  the 

October.      flight  of  the  German  emperor,  the  inde- 

q  Sic  uno  tempore  vicli 

Sunt  terra  Domini  duo:  rex  Alemannicm  iste, 

Imperii  rector  Romani  maximus  ille. 

Alter  ad  arma  mens  armis  superatur ;  et  alter 

Nominis  auditi  sola  formidine  cessit. 
It  is  singular  enough,  that  the  Apulian,  a  Latin,  should  distinguish 
the  Greet  as  ihe  ruler  of  the  Roman  empire,  (1.  iv.  p.  274  ) 

r  The  narrative  of  Malalerra  (1.  iii.  c.  37.  p.  587,  538.)  is  authentic, 
circumstantial,  and  fair.  Dux  ignem  exclamans  urbe  incensa,  &c. 
The  Apulian  softens  the  mischief,  (inde  quibusdam  aedibus  exustis,) 
which  is  again  exaggerated  in  some  panial  chronicles.  (Muratori  An- 
nali,  torn.  ix.  p.  147.) 

i  After  mentioning  this  devastation,  the  Jesuit  Donatus  (de  Roma 
veteri  et  nova,  1.  iv.  c.  8.  p.  489.)  prettily  adds.  Duraret  hodieque  in 
Coslio  monte  interque  ipsum  et  capiulinm  miserabilis  facies  proe- 
trata?  urbis.  nisi  in  hortorum  vinetorumque  amsnitalem  Roma  resur- 
rexisset  ut  perpetua  viriditate  contegeret  vulnera  et  ruinas  suas. 


fatigable  Robert  resumed  the  design  of  his  eastern 
conquests.  The  zeal  ot  gratitude  of  Gregory  had 
promised  to  his  valour  the  kingdoms  of  Greece  and 
Asia  ; '  his  troops  were  assembled  in  arms,  flushed 
with  success  and  eager  for  action.  Their  numbers,  in 
the  language  of  Homer,  are  compared  by  Anna  to  a 
swarm  of  bees;"  yet  the  utmost  and  moderate  limits 
of  the  powers  of  Guiscard  have  been  already  defined; 
they  were  contained  on  this  second  occasion  in  one 
hundred  and  twenty  vessels  ;  and  as  the  season  was 
fai  advanced,  the  harbour  of  Brundusium1  was  prefer- 
rfd  to  the  open  road  of  Otranto.  Alexins,  apprehen- 
sive cf  a  second  attack,  had  assiduously  laboured  to 
restore  the  naval  forces  of  the  empire;  and  obtained 
from  the  republic  of  Venice  an  important  succour  of 
thirty-six  transports,  fourteen  galleys,  and  nine  gal- 
leots  or  ships  of  extraordinary  strength  and  magni- 
tude. Their  services  were  liberally  paid  by  the  li- 
cence or  monopoly  of  trade,  a  profitable  gift  of  many 
shops  and  houses  in  the  port  of  Constantinople,  and  a 
tribute  to  St.  Mark,  the  more  acceptable,  as  it  was  the 
produce  of  a  tax  on  their  rivals  of  Amalphi.  By  the 
union  of  the  Greeks  and  Venetians,  the  Adriatic  was 
covered  with  a  hostile  fleet ;  but  their  own  neglect,  or 
the  vigilance  of  Robert,  the  change  of  a  wind,  or  the 
shelter  of  a  mist,  opened  a  free  passage  ;  and  the  Nor- 
man troops  were  safely  disembarked  on  the  coast  of 

I  Kpirus.  With  twenty  strong  and  well-appointed  gal- 
leys, their  intrepid  duke  immediately  sought  the  ene- 
my, and  though  more  accustomed  fight  on  horse- 
back, he  trusted  his  own  life,  and  the  lives  of  his  bro- 
ther and  two  sons,  to  the  event  of  a  naval  combat. 
The  dominion  of  the  sea  was  disputed  in  three  en- 
gagements, in  sight  of  the  island  cf  Corfu:  in  the 
two  former,  the  skill  and  number  of  the  allies  were 
superior;  but  in  the  third,  the  Normans  obtained  a 

|  final  and  complete  victory/  The  light  brigantines  of 
the  Greeks  were  scattered  in  ignominious  flight:  the 
nine  castles  of  the  Venetians  maintained  a  more  obsti- 
nate conflict;  seven  were  sunk,  two  were  taken  ;  two 

I  thousand  five  hundred  captives  implored  in  vain  the 
mercy  of  the  victor;  and  the  daughter  of  Alexius 
deplores  the  loss  of  thirteen  thousand  of  his  subjects 
or  allies.  The  want  of  experience  had  been  supplied 
by  the  genius  of  Guiscard  ;  and  each  evening,  when 
he  had  sounded  a  retreat,  be  calmly  explored  the  cau- 
ses of  his  repulse,  and  invented  new  methods  how  to 
remedy  his  own  defects,  and  to  baffle  the  advantages 
of  the  enemy.  The  winter  season  suspended  his  pro- 
gress ;  with  the  return  of  spring  he  again  aspired  to 
the  conquest  of  Constantinople;  hut,  instead  of  tra- 
versing the  hills  of  Epirus,  he  turned  his  arms  against 
Greece  and  the  islands,  where  the  spoils  would  repay 
the  labour,  and  where  the  land  and  sea  forces  might 
pursue  their  joint  operations  with  vigour  and  effect 
But  in  the  isle  of  Cephalcnia,  his  projects  were  fatally 
blasted  by  an  epidemical  disease  :  Robert  himself,  in 

t  The  royalty  of  Roben,  either  premised  or  bestowed  by  the  pope, 
CAnna,  1.  i.  p.  32.)  is  sufficiently  confirmed  by  the  Apulian,  (I.  it.  p. 

Romani  regni  sibi  promisisse  coronam  : 
Papa  ferebatur. 

Nor  can  I  understand  why  Grester,  and  the  other  rapal  advocate* 
should  be  displeased  with  this  new  instance  of  apostolic  mrisdit- 
tion. 

u  See  Homer,  Iliad  B.  (I  hate  this  pedantic  mode  cf  quotation  by 
the  letters  of  the  Greek  alphabet)  87,  4c.  His  bees  are  the  image  <* 
a  disorderly  crowd  :  their  discipline  and  public  works  seem  to  be  tha 
ideas  of  a  later  age.  (Virgil.  ./Eneid.  1.  i.) 

x  Guilielm.  Apulus,  1.  v.  p.  276.  The  admirable  pon  of  Brundu- 
sium was  double;  the  outward  harbiur  was  a  gulf  covered  by  aa 
island,  and  narrowing  by  degrees,  till  it  communicated  by  a  small 
gullet  with  the  inner  harbour,  which  embraced  the  city  on  both 
sides.  Caesar  and  nature  have  laboured  for  its  ruin  ;  and  against 
such  agents,  what  are  the  feeble  efii.ns  of  ihe  Neapolitan  eovern- 
ment  ?  (Swinburne's  Travels  in  the  two  Sicilies,  vol.  i.  p".  334— 
390.) 

j  William  of  Apulia  (1.  v.  p.  276.)  describes  the  victory  cf  the 
Normans,  and  fnrgeis  the  two  previous  defeats,  which  are  diligently 
recorded  by  Anna  Comnena.  (I.  vi.  p.  159,  160,  161.)  In  her  turn, 
she  invents  or  magnifies  a  fourth  action,  to  give  the  Venetians  re* 
venge  and  rewards.  Their  own  feelings  were  far  different,  sine* 
theV  deposed  their  doge,  propter  excidium  stoli.  (Dandulus  in  Chroo- 
in  Muralori,  Script  Kerum  Italic  arum,  torn.       p.  249  ) 


Chap.  XVII. 


OF  THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE. 


His  death  tne  seventieth  year  of  his  age,  expired 
A.  P,  loss',  in  his  tent ;  and  a  suspicion  of  poison 
July  17.  %vas  impUted,  by  public  rumour,  to  his 
wife,  or  to  the  Greek  emperor.*  This  premature  death 
might  allow  a  boundless  scope  for  the  imagination  of 
his  future  exploits  ;  and  the  event  sufficiently  declares, 
that  the  Norman  greatness  was  founded  on  his  life." 
Without  the  appearance  of  an  enemy,  a  victorious 
army  dispersed  or  retreated  in  disorder  and  consterna- 
tion ;  and  Alexins,  who  had  trembled  for  his  empire, 
rejoiced  in  his  deliverance.  The  galley  which  trans- 
ported the  remains  of  Guiscard  was  shipwrecked  on 
the  Italian  shore;  but  the  duke's  body  was  recovered 
from  the  sea,  and  deposited  in  the  sepulchre  of  Venu- 
sia,b  a  place  more  illustrious  for  the  birth  of  Horace,0 
than  f  >r  the  burial  of  the  Norman  heroes.  Roger,  his 
second  son  and  successor,  immediately  sunk  to  the 
humble  station  of  a  duke  of  Apulia  :  the  esteem  or 
partiality  of  his  father  left  the  valiant  Bohemond  to 
the  inheritance  of  his  sword.  The  national  tranquillity 
was  disturbed  by  his  claims,  till  the  first  crusade 
against  the  infidels  of  the  east,  opened  a  more  splen- 
did field  of  glory  and  conquest."1 

Reign  and  am-        0f  human  Iif"e'  the  m0*1  glorinUS  Or 

biiion  of  Roger,  humble  prospects  are  alike  and  soon 
§™,1  coum  of  bounded  by  the  sepulchre.  The  male 
'  A.  P.  l'ne  of  Robert  Guiscard  was  extinguish- 
lioi — 1154.  ed,  both  in  Apulia  and  at  Antioch,  in  the 
Feb.  26.  second  generation;  but  his  younger  broth- 
er became  the  father  of  a  line  of  kings;  and  the  son 
of  the  great  count  was  endowed  with  the  name,  the 
conquests,  and  the  spirit,  of  the  first  Roger.e  The 
heir  of  that  Norman  adventurer  was  born  in  Sicily; 
and,  at  the  age  of  only  four  years,  he  succeeded  to  the 
sovereignty  of  the  island,  a  lot  which  reason  might 
envy,  could  she  indulge  for  a  moment  the  visionary, 
though  virtuous,  wish  of  dominion.  Had  Roger  been 
content  with  his  fruitful  patrimony,  a  happy  and  grate- 
ful people  might  have  blessed  their  benefactor ;  and, 
if  a  wise  administration  could  have  restored  the  pros- 
perous times  of  the  Greek  colonies,'  the  opulence  and 
power  of  Sicily  alone  might  have  equalled  the  widest 
scope  that  could  be  acquired  and  desolated  by  the  sword 
of  war.  But  the  ambition  of  the  great  count  was 
ignorant  of  these  noble  pursuits;  it  was  gratified  by 
the  vulgar  means  of  violence  and  artifice.  He  sought 
to  obtain  the  undivided  possession  of  Palermo,  of 
which  one  moiety  had  bpen  ceded  to  the  elder  branch  ; 
struggled  to  enlarge  his  Calabrian  limits  beyond  the 
measure  of  former  treaties;  and  impatiently  watched 
the  declining  health  of  his  cousin  William  of  Apulia, 
Duke  of  Apulia,  the  grandson  of  Robert.  On  the  first  in- 
A.  D.  1127.      tplligence  of  bis  premature  death,  Roger 

i  The  mnst  authentic,  writers,  William  of  Apulia,  (1.  v;  277.)  Jef- 
frey Malalerra,  (1.  iii.  c.  41.  p.  589.)  and  Romuald  of  Selerno,  (Chron. 
in  Muratori,  Script.  Rerum  Ital.  mm.  vii.)  are  ignorant  of  tnir  crime, 
eo  apparent  to  our  countrymen,  William  of  Malmsbury,  (1.  iii.  p. 
107.)  and  Roger  de  Hoveden  :  (p.  710.  in  Script,  post  Bedain  :)  and 
the  latter  can  tell,  how  the  just  Alexius  married,  crowned,  and  burnt 
alive,  his  female  accomplice.  The  English  historian  is  indeed  so 
blind,  that  he  ranks  Robert  Guiscard,  or  Wiscard,  among  lite  knights 
of  Henry  I.  who  ascended  the  throne  fifteen  years  after  the  duke  of 
Apulia's  death. 

a  The  joyful  Anna  Cninnena  scatters  some  flowers  over  the  grave 
of  an  enemy  :  (Alexi.nl,  1.  v.  p.  162— 16G.)  and  his  best  praise  is  the 
esteem  and  envy  of  William  the  Conqueror,  the  sov?reign  of  his 
family.  Graecia  (says  Malalerra)  host ibus  recedentibus  libera  laeta 
quievit :  Apulia  tota  sive  Calabria  lurbalur. 

b  Urbs  Venusina  nitet  tantis  decorata  sppulchris, 
is  one  of  the  last  lines  of  the  Apulian's  poem,  (i.  v.  p.  278.)  William 
of  Malmsbury  (I.  iii.  p.  107.)  inserts  an  epitaph  on  Guiscard,  which 
is  not  worth  transcribing. 

c  Yet  Horace  had  few  obligations  to  Venusia  ;  he  was  carried  to 
Rome  in  his  childhood  ;  (Serm.  i.  6.)  and  his  repeated  allusions  to 
the  doubtful  limit  of  Apulia  and  Lucania  (Carm.  iii.  4.  Serm.  ii.  I.) 
are  unworthy  of  his  age  and  genius. 

d  See  Giannone,  (torn.  ii.  p.  88— 53  )  and  the  historians  of  the  first 
crusade. 

c  The  reign  of  Roirer,  and  the  Norman  kings  of  Sicily,  fills  four 
hooks  of  the  Istoria  Civile  of  Giannone,  (torn.  ii.  1.  xi — xiv.  p.  136 — 
340.)  anil  is  spread  over  the  ninth  and  tenth  volumes  of  the  Italian 
Annals  of  Muratori.  In  the  Bibliotheque  Iialique  (torn.  i.  p.  175 — 222.) 
I  find  auseful  abstract  of  Capecelatro,  a  modern  Neapolitan,  who  has 
composed  in  two  volumer,  the  history  of  his  country  from  Roger  I.  to 
Frederic  II.  inclusive 

t  According  to  the  testimony  of  Philisius  and  DiodOTUS,  the  tyrant 
Pionysius  of  Syracuse  could  maintain  a  standing  force  of  in,OY>  horse, 


sailed  from  Palermo  with  seven  galleys,  cast  anchor 
in  the  bay  of  Salerno,  received,  after  ten  days'  nego- 
tiation, an  oath  of  fidelity  from  the  Norman  capital, 
commanded  the  submission  of  the  barons,  and  extort- 
ed a  legal  investiture  from  the  reluctant  popes,  who 
could  not  long  endure  either  the  friendship  or  enmity 
of  a  powerful  vassal.  The  sacred  spot  of  Boneven- 
to  was  respectfully  spared,  as  the  patrimony  of  St. 
Peter;  but  the  reduction  of  Capua  and  Naples  com- 
pleted the  design  of  his  uncle  Guiscard  ;  and  the  sole 
inheritance  of  the  Norman  conquests  was  possessed 
by  the  victorious  Roger.  A  conscious  superiority  of 
power  and  merit  prompted  him  to  disdain  the  titles 
of  duke  and  of  count;  and  the  isle  of  .Sicily,  with  a 
third  perhaps  of  the  continent  of  Italy,  might  form  the 
basis  of  a  kingdom*  which  would  only  yield  to  the 
monarches  of  France  and  England.  The  chiefs  of 
the  nation  who  attended  his  coronation  at  Palermo, 
might  doubtless  pronounce  under  what  name  he  should 
reign  over  them  ;  but  the  example  of  a  Greek  tyrant  or  a 
Saracen  emir  were  insufficient  to  justify  his  regal  cha- 
racter;  and  the  nine  kings  of  the  Latin  world11  mioht 
disclaim  their  new  associate,  unless  be  were  conse- 
crated by  the  authority  of  the  supreme  pontiff.  The 
pride  of  Anacletus  was  pleased  to  con-  First  king  of 
fer  a  title,  which  the  pride  of  the  Nor-  Sicily, 
man  had  stooped  to  'solicit;1  hut  his  Defss-^' 
own  legitimacy  was  attacked  by  the  ad-  A.  I).  1139. 
verse  election  of  Innocent  tho  second;  July 25. 
and  while  Anacletus  sat  in  the  Vatican,  the  success- 
ful fugitive  was  acknowledged  by  the  nations  of 
Europe.  The  infant  monarchy  of  Roger  was  shaken, 
and  almost  overthrown,  by  the  unlucky  choice  of  an 
ecclesiastical  patron  ;  and  the  sword  of  Lotbaire  the 
second  of  Germany,  the  excommunications  of  Inno- 
cent, the  fleets  of  Pisa,  and  the  zeal  of  St.  Bernard, 
were  united  for  the  ruin  of  the  Sicilian  robber.  After 
a  gallant  resistance,  the  Norman  prince  was  driven 
from  the  continent  of  Italy;  a  new  duke  of  Apulia 
was  invested  by  the  pope  and  the  emperor,  each  of 
whom  held  one  end  of  the  gonfano'n,  or  flag-staff,  as 
a  token  that  they  asserted  their  right,  and  suspended 
their  quarrel.  But  such  jealous  friendship  was  of 
short  and  precarious  duration:  the  German  armies 
soon  vanished  in  disease  and  desertion  :k  the  Apulian 
duke,  with  all  his  adherents,  was  exterminated  by  a 
conqueror,  who  seldom  forgave  either  the  dead  or  the 
living;  like  his  predecessor  Leo  the  ninth,  the  feeble 
though  haughty  pontiff  became  the  captive  and  friend 
of  the  Normans  :  and  their  reconciliation  was  cele- 
brated by  the  eloquence  of  Bernard,  who  now  revered 
the  title  and  virtues  of  the  king  of  Sicily. 

As  a  penance  for  this  impious  war  His  conquests  in 
against  the  successor  of  St.  Peter,  that  Africa, 
monarch  mijrht  have  promisid  to  dis-  A.  D.  1122— 1152. 
play  the  banner  of  the  cross,  and  he  accomplished 
with  ardour  a  vow  so  propitious  to  his  interest  and 
revenge.  The  recent  injuries  of  Sicily  might  provoke 
a  just  retaliation  on  the  heads  of  the  Saracens:  the 
Normans,  whose  blood  had  been  mingled  with  so 


100,000  foot,  and  400  galleys.  Compare  Hume  (Essays,  vol.  i.  p.  268. 
435.)  and  his  adversary  Wallace.  (Numbers  of  Mankind,  p.  306,  307.) 
The  ruins  of  Agrigentum  are  the  theme  of  every  traveller,  D'Orville, 
Reidesel,  Swinburne,  &c. 

g  A  contemporary  historian  of  the  acts  of  Roger  from  the  year  1127 
to  1135,  founds  his  title  on  merit  and  power,  the  consent  of  the  barons, 
and  the  ancient  royalty  of  Sicily  and  Palermo,  without  introducing 
Pope  Anacletus.  (Alexand.  Ccenobii  Tolcsini  Abbatis  de  Rebus  gestig 
Kesis  Kcigerii,  lib.  iv.  in  Muratori,  Script.  Rerum  Ital.  torn.  v.  p.  607 
—645.) 

h  The  kings  of  France,  England,  Scotland,  Castile,  Arragon,  Na- 
,  varre,  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Hungary.    The  three  first  were  more 
j  ancient  titan  Charlemagne  ;  the  three  next  were  created  by  their 
sword  :  the  three  last  by  their  baptism;  and  of  thrse  the  king  of 
I  Hunsary  alone  wcs  honoured  or  debased  by  a  papal  crown. 

i  Fazellus,  and  a  crowd  of  Sicilians, .had  imagined  a  more  early 
|  and  independent  coronation,  (A.  P.  1130.  May  1.)  which  Giannone 
unwillingly  rejects,  (torn.  ii.  p.  137—144  )    This  fiction  is  disproved 
by  the  silence  of  contemporaries;  nor  can  it  be  restored  by  a  spurious 
charter  of  Messina.  (Muratori,  Annali  d'ltalia,  torn.  ix.  p.  340.  Pagi, 
;  Critica,  torn.  iv.  p.  467,  468.) 

t:  Roger  corrupted  the  second  person  of  Lothaire's  army,  who  soun- 
ded, or  rather  cried,  a  retreat ;  for  the  Germans  (says  Cinnamus,  1.  lit. 
j  c.  i.  p.  81.)  are  ignorant  of  the  use  of  trumpets.   Most  ignorant  himself! 
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THE  DECLINE  AND  FALL 


Chap.  XVH. 


many  subject  streams,  were  encouraged  to  remember 
and  emulate  the  naval  trophies  of  their  fathers,  and  in 
the  maturity  of  their  strength  they  contended  with  the 
decline  of  an  African  power.  When  the  Fatimite 
caliph  departed  fcr  the  conquest  of  Egypt,  he  reward- 
ed the  real  merit  and  apparent  fidelity  of  his  servant 
Joseph,  with  a  gift  of  his  royal  mantle,  and  forty  Ara- 
bian horses,  his  palace,  with  its  sumptuous  furniture, 
and  the  government  cf  the  kingdoms  of  Tunis  and 
Algiers.  The  Zeirides,1  the  descendants  of  Joseph, 
forgot  their  allegiance  and  gratitude  to  a  distant  bene- 
factor; grasped  and  abused  the  fruits  of  prosperity; 
and  after  running  the  little  course  of  an  oriental  dynasty, 
were  now  fainting  in  their  own  weakness.  On  the 
side  of  the  land,  they  were  pressed  by  the  Almohades, 
the  fanatic  princes  of  Morocco,  while  the  sea-coast 
was  open  to  the  enterprises  of  the  Greeks  and  Franks, 
who,  before  the  close  of  the  eleventh  century,  had 
extorted  a  ransom  of  two  hundred-  thousand  pieces  of 
gold.  By  the  first  arms  of  Roger,  the  island  or  rock 
of  .Malta,  which  has  been  since  ennobled  by  a  military 
and  religious  colony,  was  inseparably  annexed  to  the 
crown  of  Sicily.  Tripoli,"1  a  strong  and  maritime 
city,  was  the  next  object  of  his  attack;  and  the  slaugh- 
ter of  the  males,  the  captivity  of  the  females,  might 
be  justified  by  the  frequent  practice  of  the  Moslems 
themselves.  The  capital  of  the  Zeirides  was  named 
Africa  from  the  country,  and  Mahadia"  from  the  Ara- 
bian founder:  it  is  strongly  built  on  a  neck  of  land, 
but  the  imperfection  of  the  harbour  is  not  compensated 
by  the  fertility  of  the  adjacent  plain.  Mahadia  was 
besieged  by  George  the  Sicilian  admiral,  with  a  fleet 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  galleys,  amply  provided  with 
men  and  the  instruments  of  mischief:  the  sovereign 
had  fled,  the  Moorish  governor  refused  to  capitulate, 
declined  the  last  and  irresistible  assault,  and  secretly 
escaping  with  the  Moslem  inhabitants,  abandoned  the 
place  and  its  treasures  to  the  rapacious  Franks.  In 
successive  expeditions,  the  king  of  Sicily  or  his  lieu- 
tenants reduced  the  cities  of  Tunis,  Safax,  Capsia, 
Bona,  and  a  long  tract  of  the  sea-coast;0  the  fortresses 
were  garrisoned,  the  country  was  tributary,  and  a 
boast,  that  it  held  Africa  in  subjection,  might  be  in- 
scribed with  some  flattery  on  the  sword  of  Roger.0 
After  his  death,  that  sword  was  broken  ;  and  these 
transmarine  possessions  were  neglected,  evacuated, 
or  lost,  under  the  troubled  reign  of  his  successor."1 
The  triumphs  of  Scipio  and  Belisarius  have  proved, 
that  the  African  continent  is  neither  inaccessible  nor 
invincible;  yet  the  great  princes  and  powers  of  Chris- 
tendom have  repeatedly  failed  in  their  armaments 
against  the  Moors,  who  may  still  glory  in  the  easy 
conquest  and  long  servitude  of  Spain. 
His  invasion  of  Since  the  decease  of  Robert  Guiscard, 
Greece.  the  Normans  had  relinquished,  above 
A.  D.  1146.  sixty  years,  their  hostile  designs  against 
the  empire  of  the  east.  The  policy  of  Roger  solicited 
a  public  and  private  union  with  the  Greek  princes, 
whose  alliance  would  dignify  his  regal  character:  he 
demanded  in  marriage  a  daughter  of  the  Comnenian 
family,  and  the  first  steps  of  the  treaty  seemed  to  prn- 


1  See  De  Guignes,  Hisi.  Generate  des  Huns,  torn.  i.  p.  369 — 372. 
and  Cardonne,  Hist,  de  l'Afrique,  &c.  sous  la  Domination  des  Arabes, 
tom.  ii.  p.  70 — 144.    Their  common  original  appears  to  be  Novairi. 

m  Tripoli,  (says  the  Nubian  geographer,  or  more  properly  the  She- 
rif  al  Edrisi)  urbs  funis,  saxeo  muro  vallata,  sila  prope  litlus  maris. 
Hanc  expugnavit  Rogerius,  qui  mulieribus  captivis  duclis,  vires 
peretriit. 

d  See  the  geography  of  Leo  Africanus,  (in  Raniusio,  torn.  i.  fol.  74. 
verso,  f,il.  75.  recto.)  and  Shaw's  Travels,  (p.  110.)  the  seventh  book 
of  Thuanus,  and  the  eleventh  of  the  Abb1-  de  Venot.  The  possession 
and  defence  of  the  place  was  offered  by  Charles  V.  and  wisely  decli- 
ned by  the  knights  of  Malta. 

o  Paei  has  accurately  marked  the  African  conquests  of  Roger  ;  and 
his  criticism  was  supplied  bv  his  friend  the  Abbi  Longuefue,  with 
some  Arabic  memorials.  (A.  D.  1147.  No.  26,  27.  A.  D.  114S.  No.  16. 
A.  D.  1153.  No.  16.) 

p  Apulus  el  Calaber,  Siculus  mini  servit  el  Afer. 
A  proud  inscription,  which  denotes,  that  ihe  Nonnan  conquerors 
were  still  discriminated  from  their  christian  and  Moslem  subjects. 

q  Hugo  Falcandus  (Hist.  Sicula,tn  Muratori  Scrip!,  lorn,  vii.p.270. 
271  )  ascribes  these  losses  10  the  neglect  or  treachery  cf  the  admiral 
Majo. 


mise  a  favourable  event.  But  the  contemptuous  treat- 
ment of  his  ambassadors  exasptrated  tie  vanity  of 
the  new  monarch  ;  and  the  insolence  if  the  Byzantine 
court  was  expiated,  according  to  the  laws  of  nations, 
by  the  sufferings  of  a  guiltless  people/  With  a  fleet 
of  seventy  galleys,  George,  the  admiral  of  Sicily,  ap- 
peared before  Corfu;  and  both  the  island  and  ci ty 
were  delivered  into  his  hands  by  the  disaffected  inha- 
bitants, who  had  yet  to  learn  that  a  siege  is  still  more 
calamitous  than  a  tribute.  In  this  invasion,  of  some 
moment  in  the  annals  cf  commerce,  the  Ncrroans  spread 
themselves  by  sea,  and  over  the  provinces  of  Greece  ; 
and  the  venerable  age  cf  Athens,  Thebes,  and  Corinth, 
was  violated  by  rapine  and  cruelty.  Of  the  wrongs 
of  Athens  no  memorial  remains.  The  ancient  walls, 
which  encompassed,  without  guarding,  the  opulence 
of  Thebes,  were  scaled  by  the  Latin  christians;  but 
their  sole  use  of  the  gospel  was  to  sanctify  an  oath, 
that  the  lawful  owners  had  not  secreted  any  relic  of 
their  inheritance  or  industry.  On  the  approach  of  the 
Normans  the  lower  town  of  Corinth  was  evacuated : 
the  Greeks  retired  to  the  citadel,  which  was  seated  on 
a  lofty  eminence  abundantly  watered  by  the  classic 
fountain  of  Pircne;  an  impregnable  fortress,  if  the 
want  of  courage  could  he  balanced  by  any  advantages 
of  art  or  nature.  As  soon  r.s  the  besiegers  bad  sur- 
mounted the  labour  (their  sole  labour)  of  climbing  the 
bill,  their  general,  from  the  commanding  eminence, 
admired  his  own  victory,  and  testified  bis  gratitude  to 
heaven,  by  tearing  from  the  altar  the  precious  image 
of  Theodere  the  tutelary  saint.  The  silk  weavers  of 
both  sexes,  whom  George  transported  to  Sicily,  com- 
posed the  most  valuable  part  of  the  spoil,  and  in  com- 
paring the  skilful  industry  of  the  mechanic  with  the 
sloth  and  cowardice  of  the  soldier,  he  was  beard  to 
exclaim,  that  the  distaff  and  loom  were  the  only  wea- 
pons which  the  Greeks  were  capable  of  His  admiral  do- 
using. The  progress  of  this  naval  arma-  livers  Louis  VII. 
ment  was  marked  by  two  conspicuous  °fFrance: 
events,  the  rescue  of  the  king  of  France,  and  the  insult 
of  the  Byzantine  capital.  In  his  return  by  sea  from 
an  unfortunate  crusade,  Louis  the  seventh  was  inter- 
cepted by  the  Greeks,  who  basely  violated  the  laws 
of  honour  and  religion.  The  fortunate  encounter  of 
the  Norman  fleet  delivered  the  royal  captive  ;  and 
after  a  free  and  honourable  entertainment  in  the  court 
of  Sicily,  Louis  continued  his  journey  to  Rome  and 
Paris.s  In  the  absence  of  the  emperor,  insults  Con- 
Constantinople  and  the  Hellespont  were  ^ntinople. 
left  without  derence  and  without  the  suspicion  of  dan- 
ger. The  clergy  and  people,  for  the  soldiers  had  fol- 
lowed the  standard  of  Manuel,  were  astonished  and 
dismayed  at  the  hostile  appearance  of  a  line  of  galleys, 
which  boldly  cast  anchor  in  the  front  of  the  imperial 
city.  The  forces  of  the  Sicilian  admiral  were  inade- 
quate to  ihe  siege  or  assault  of  an  immense  and  popu- 
lous metropolis:  but  George  enjoyed  the  glory  of 
humbling  the  Greek  arrogance,  and  of  marking  the 
path  of  conquest  to  the  navies  of  the  west.  He  landed 
some  soldiers  to  rifle  the  fruits  of  the  royal  gardens, 
and  pointed  with  silver,  or  more  probably  with  fire, 
the  arrows  which  he  discharged  against  the  palace  of 
the  Caesars.'  This  playful  outrage  of  The  emperor 
the  pirates  of  Sicily,  who  had  surprised  Manual  repulses 
an  unguarded  moment.  Manuel  affected  'J1^,",1"™",:,, 
to  despise,  while  his  m?rtial  spirit,  and 
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r  The  silence  rf  the  Sicilian  hisior'ans,  who  end  too  soon  or  begin 
too  late,  must  be  supplied  by  Otho  of  Friringen,  a  German,  (de  Ges- 
tis  Frederici  I.  1.  i.  c.  33.  in  Muratori  Script,  torn.  vi.  p.  6C9.)  the 
Venetian  Andrew  Dandolus,  (Id.  lorn.  xii.  p. 282.  283.)  and  the  Greek 
writers  Cinnamus  (1.  lii.  c.  2—5.)  and  Niceias.  (in  Manuel.  1.  iii.  c 
1—6.)  J 

s  To  this  imperfect  capture  and  speedy  rescue.  I  apply  the  -j, 
■.\tyf  rcu  rt.vn,  of  Cinnamus,  1.  ii.  c.  19.  p.  49.  Muratori,  on 
tolerable  evidence,  (Annali  d  Italia,  tom.  ix.  p  420,421  )  laughs  al 
the  delicacy  of  the  French,  who  maintain,  marisque  nullo  inipedi- 
enie  periculo  ad  regnum  proprium  reversum  esse;  yet  I  observe  that 
their  advocate.  Ducange,  is  less  positive  as  the  commentator  on  Cio- 
□amus,  than  as  the  editor  of  Joinville. 

i  In  palatium  regium  sagittas  isneas  iniecil,  says  Dandolus ;  but 
Nicetas,  1.  ii.  c  8  p  66  transforms  them  into  B«/.«:  «t>-«»TiBwc  «X"^ 
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the  forces  of  the  empire,  were  awakened  to  revenge. 
The  Archipelago  and  Ionian  sea  were  covered  with 
his  squadrons  and  those  of  Venice;  but  I  know  not 
by  what  favourable  allowance  of  transports,  victual- 
lers, and  pinnaces,  our  reason  or  even  our  fancy  can 
be  reconciled  to  the  stupendous  account  of  fifteen  hun- 
dred vessels,  which  is  proposed  by  a  Byzantine  his- 
torian. These  operations  were  directed  with  prudence 
and  energy  :  in  his  homeward  voyag-e  George  lost 
nineteen  of  his  galleys,  which  were  separated  and  ta- 
ken :  after  an  obstinate  defence,  Corfu  implored  the 
clemency  of  her  lawful  sovereign  ;  nor  could  a  ship,  a 
soldier  cf  the  Norman  prince,  be  found,  unless  as  a 
captive,  within  the  limits  of  the  eastern  empire.  The 
prosperity  and  the  health  of  Roger  were  already  in  a 
declining  state:  while  he  listened  in  his  palace  of 
Palermo  to  the  messengers  of  victory  or  defeat,  the 
invincible  Manuel,  the  foremost  in  every  assault,  was 
celebrated  by  the  Greeks  and  Latins  as  the  Alexander 
or  Hercules  of  the  age. 

He  reduce*  Apu-  A  Prince  of.  such  a  temper  could  not 
lia  and  Calabria,  be  satisfied  with  having  repelled  the  in- 
A.  D.  1155.  solence  of  a  barbarian.  It  was  the  right 
and  duty,  it  might  be  the  interest  and  glory,  of  Manuel 
to  restore  the  ancient  majesty  of  the  empire,  to  recover 
the  provinces  of  Italy  and  Sicily,  and  to  chastise  this 
pretended  king,  the  grandson  0f  a  Norman  vassal." 
The  natives  of  Calabria  were  still  attached  to  the 
Greek  language  and  worship,  which  had  been  inexora- 
bly proscribed  by  the  Latin  clergy  :  after  the  loss  of 
her  dukes,  Apulia  was  chained  as  a  servile  appendage 
to  the  crown  of  Sicily :  the  founder  of  the  monarchy 
had  ruled  by  the  sword  ;  and  his  death  had  abated  the 
fear,  without  healing  the  discontent,  of  his  subjects: 
the  feudal  government  was  always  pregnant  with  the 
seeds  of  rebellion  ;  and  a  nephew  of  Roger  himself  in- 
vited the  enemies  of  his  family  and  nation.  The  ma- 
jesty of  the  purple,  and  a  series  of  Hungarian  and 
Turkish  wars,  prevented  Manuel  from  embarking  his 
person  in  the  Italian  expedition.  To  the  brave  and 
noble  Palaeologus,  his  lieutenant,  the  Greek  monarch 
intrusted  a  fleet  and  army  :  the  siege  of  Bari  was  his 
first  exploit;  and,  in  every  operation,  gold  as  well 
as  steel  was  the  instrument  of  victory.  Salerno,  and 
some  places  along  the  western  coast,  maintained  their 
fidelity  to  the  Norman  king;  but  he  lost  in  two  cam- 
paigns the  greater  part  of  his  continental  possessions  : 
and  the  modest  emperor,  disdaining  all  flattery  and 
falsehood,  was  content  with  the  reduction  of  three  hun- 
dred cities  or  villages  of  Apulia  and  Calabria,  whose 
names  and  titles  were  inscribed  on  all  the  walls  of  the 
palace.  The  prejudices  of  the  Latins  were  gratified 
by  a  genuine  or  fictitious  donation  under  the  seal  of 
His  design  of  the  German  Cwsars  ;  *  but  the  successor 
acquiring  Italy  0f  Constantine  s<  on  renounced  this  imio- 
and  ihe  western    .  •  j  ,  ,  •       •  •    .  c 

empire  minions  pretence,  claimed  the  mdefea- 

4. D.  1155— 1174,  sible  dominion  of  Italy,  and  professed 
&'c-  his  design  of  chasing  the  barbarians  be- 

yond the  Alps.  By  the  artful  speeches,  liberal  gifts, 
and  unbounded  promises,  of  their  eastern  ally,  the  free 
cities  were  encouraged  to  persevere  in  their  generous 
struggle  against  the  despotism  of  Frederic  Barbarossa  : 
the  walls  of  Milan  were  rebuilt  by  the  contributions 
of  Manuel ;  and  he  poured,  says  the  historian,  a  river 
of  gold  into  the  bosom  of  Ancona,  whose  attachment 
to  the  Greeks  was  fortified  by  the  jealous  enmity  of 
the  Venetians.''    The  situation  and  trade  of  Ancona 


i  «Tf  xkto'j;,  and  adds,  that  Manuel  styled  this  insult  ^x'^visv,  and 

Ij0X"*t3  M«»J"».    These  arruws,  by  the  compiler,  Vincent 

de  Beauvais,  are  again  transmuted  into  gold. 

1  u  For  the  invasion  of  Italy,  w  hich  is  almost  overlooked  by  Nicelas, 
see  the  more  polite  history  of  Cinnamus,  (1.  iv.  c.  1—15.  p.  7S— 101.) 
who  introduces  a  diffuse  narrative  by  a  lofty  profession,  T>s 

5liK!iir-i  T(,  xii  T^;  Irathwv  iffxf^tiio  y*lff  »S  *»•  i*vr«j  'Pjl.uzi&i; 
BCvao"  .  0"*.  TO, 

x  The  Latin,  Otho,  (de  Geslis  Fre.derici  1. 1.  ii.  c.  30.  p.  734.)  attests 
the  forgery  ;  the  Greek,  Cinnamus,  (1.  i.  c.  4  p.  78.)  claims  a  promise 
of  restitution  from  Conrad  and  Frederic.  An  act  of  fraud  is  always 
credible  when  it  is  told  of  ihe  Greeks 

j  Quod  Anconitani  Gra?i'\im  imperium  nimis  diligerent  


rendered  it  an  important  garrison  in  the  heart  of  Italy: 
it  was  twice  besieged  by  the  arms  of  Frederic  ;  the 
imperial  forces  were  twice  repulsed  by  the  spirit  of 
freedom  ;  that  spirit  was  animated  by  the  ambassador 
of  Constantinople  :  and  the  most  intrepid  patriots,  the 
most  faithful  servants,  were  rewarded  by  the  wealth 
and  honours  of  the  Byzantine  court.2  The  pride  of 
Manuel  disdained  and  rejected  a  barbarian  colleague; 
his  ambition  was  excited  by  the  hope  of  stripping  the 
purple  from  the  German  usurpers,  and  of  establishing, 
in  the  west,  as  in  the  east,  bis  lawful  title  of  sole 
emperor  of  the  Romans.  With  this  view,  he  solicited 
the  alliance  of  the  people  and  the  bishop  of  Rome. 
Several  of  the  nobles  embraced  the  cause  of  the 
Greek  monarch;  the  splendid  nuptials  of  his  niece 
with  Odo  Frangipani,  secured  the  support  of  that 
powerful  family,*  and  his  royal  standard  or  image  was 
entertained  with  due  reverence  in  the  ancient  metro- 
polis.11 During  the  quarrel  between  Frederic  and  Alex- 
ander the  third,  the  pope  twice  received  in  the  Vatican 
the  ambassadors  of  Constantinople.  They  flattered  his 
piety  by  the  long-promised  union  of  the  two  churches, 
tempted  the  avarice  of  his  venal  court,  and  exhorted 
the  Roman  pontiff  to  seize  the  just  provocation,  the 
favourable  moment,  to  bumble  the  savage  insolence  of 
the  Alemanni,  and  to  acknowledge  the  true  representa- 
tive of  Constantine  and  Augustus.0 

But  these  Italian  conquests,  this  uni-  Failure  of  his 
versal  reign,  soon  escaped  from  the  hand  designs, 
of  the  Greek  emperor.  His  first  demands  were  eluded 
by  the  prudence  of  Alexander  the  third,  who  paused  on 
this  deep  and  momentous  revolution  ;d  nor  could  the 
pope  be  seduced  by  a  personal  dispute  to  renounce 
the  perpetual  inheritance  of  the  Latin  name.  After 
his  reunion  with  Frederic,  he  spoke  a  more  peremp- 
tory language,  confirmed  the  acts  of  his  predecessors, 
excommunicated  the  adherents  of  Manuel,  and  pro- 
nounced the  final  separation  of  the  churches,  or  at 
least  the  empires,  of  Constantinople  and  Rome.'  The 
free  cities  of  Lomhardy  no  longer  remembered  their 
foreign  benefactor,  and  without  preserving  the  friend- 
ship of  Ancona,  he  soon  incurred  the  enmity  of  Venice.' 
By  his  own  avarice,  or  the  complaints  of  his  subjects, 
the  Greek  emperor  was  provoked  to  anest  the  persons, 
and  confiscate  the  effects,  of  the  Venetian  merchants. 
This  violation  of  the  public  faith  exasperated  a  free 
and  commercial  people:  one  hundred  gal'eys  were 
launched  and  armed  in  as  many  days;  they  swept  the 
coasts  of  Dalmatia  and  Greece;  hut  after  some  mutual 
wounds,  the  war  was  ti  rmii  ated  by  an  agreement, 
inglorious  to  the  empire,  insufficient  for  the  republic; 
and  ?.  complete  vengeance  of  these  and  of  fresh  injuries, 
was  reserved  for  the  succeeding  generation.  The  lieu- 
tenant of  Manuel  had  informed  his  sovereign  that  he 
was  strong  enough  to  quell  any  domestic  revolt  of 
Apulia  and  Calabria  :  but  that  his  forces  were  inade- 

Veneti  speciali  odio  Anconam  oderunl.  The  cause  of  love,  pernaps 
of  envy,  were  the  beneficia,  flu  men  aureum  of  the  emperor  ;  and  the 
Latin  narrative  is  confirmed  by  Cinnamus,  (1  iv.  c.  14.  p.  98.) 

z  Muratori  mentions  the  two  sieges  of  Ancona;  the  firs!  in  1167, 
against  Frederic  I.  in  person  ;  (Annali,  lorn.  x.  p  39,  Sec.)  the  second 
in  1173,  against  his  lieutenant  Christian,  archbishop  of  Meniz,  a  man 
unworthy  of  his  name  ami  office,  (p.  76,  &x.)  It  is  of  the  second  siege 
that  we  possess  an  original  narrative,  which  he  has  published  in  his 
great  collection,  (torn,  vi-  p.  921—946.) 

a  We  derive  this  anecdote  from  an  anonymous  chronicle  of  Fossa 
Nova,  published  by  Muratori.  (Script. Ilal.  torn,  vii.  p  S74  ) 

b  The  Bier./,-,-,  rt/in-.v  of  Cinnamus  (1.  iv.  c.  14.  p.  99.)  is  suscep- 
tible of  this  double  sense.  A  standard  is  more  Latin,  an  image  more 
Greek. 

c  Nihilominus  quoque  petebat,  ut  quia  occasio  justa  el  lempus 
opportunum  et  accepiabile  se  obtulerani,  Itomani  corona  imperii  a 
sancto  apostolo  sibi  redderetur;  quoniam  non  ad  F'rederici  Ala- 
manni,  sed  ad  suum  jus  asseruit  pertinere  ( Vii.  Alexandri  III.  a  Car- 
dinal. Arragoniae,  in  Script.  Kerum  Ilal.  torn.  iii.  pars  i.  p.  453.)  His 
second  embassy  was  accompanied  cum  immeusa  multitudine  pecu- 
niarum. 

d  Nimis  alia  et  perplexa  sunt,  (Vii.  Alexandri  III.  p.  4C0, 461  )  says 
the  cautious  pope. 

e  MltSiV  niT-iv  ovai  ytyvv  'Pup*  T4  vt'.Tjfx  srec?  tijv  jrf serZvrt f xv 

rsiimzg^i  j  1  it*!-. (Cinnamus,  1.  iv.  c.  14  p.  99.) 

f  In  his  sixth  book,  Cinnamus  describes  the  Venetian  war,  which 
Nicelas  has  not  thought  worthy  of  his  attention.  The  Italian  ac- 
counts, which  do  not  satisfy  our  curiosity,  are  reported  by  the  annalist 
Muratori.  under  the  vears  1171.  Sec. 
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quate  to  resist  the  impending  attack  of  the  kino-  of 
Sicily.  His  prophecy  was  soon  verified  :  the  death 
of  Palseologus  devolved  the  command  on  several  chiefs, 
alike  eminent  in  rank,  alike  defective  in  military  ta- 
lents; the  Greeks  were  oppressed  by  land  and  sea; 
and  a  captive  remnant  that  escaped  the  swords  of  the 
Normans  and  Saracens,  abjured  all  future  hostility 
against  the  person  or  dominions  of  their  conqueror.^ 
Vet  the  king  of  Sicily  esteemed  the  courage  and  con- 
stancy of  Manuel,  who  had  landed  a  second  army  on 
the  Italian  shore  :  he  respectfully  addressed  the  new 
Justinian  ;  solicited  a  peace  or  truce  of  thirty  years, 
accepted  as  a  gift  the  regal  title ;  and  acknowledged 
Peace  with  the  himself  the  military  vassal  of  the  Roman 
Romans,  empire.b  The  Byzantine  Ca;sars  ac- 
A.  D.  1156.  quiesced  in  this  shadow  of  dominion, 
without  expecting,  perhaps  without  desiring,  the  ser- 
vice of  a  Norman  army  ;  and  the  truce  of  thirty  years 
was  not  disturbed  by  any  hostilities  between  Sicily 
and  Constantinople.  About  the  eud  of  that  period  the 
throne  of  Manuel  was  usurped  by  an  inhuman  tyrant, 
who  had  deserved  the  abhorrence  of  his  country  and 
mankind  :  the  sword  of  William  the  second,  the  grand- 
son of  Roger,  was  drawn  by  a  fugitive  of  the  Com- 
nenian  race ;  anil  the  subjects  of  Andronicus  might 
salute  the  strangers  as  friends,  since  they  detested 
T  ,  ,    their  sovereign  as  the  worst  of  enemies. 

Last  war  of  the  _     .      &       .       .  .  . 

Greeks  and  Nor-  Ihe  Latin  historians'  expatiate  on  1 1  ie 
rapid  progress  of  the  four  counts  who  in- 
vaded Romania  with  a  fleet  and  army, 
and  reduced  many  castles  and  cities  to  the  obedience 
of  the  king  of  Sicily.  The  Greeks  k  accuse  and  mag- 
nify the  wanton  and  sacrilegious  cruelites  that  were 
perpetrated  in  the  sack  of  Thessalonica,  the  second  city 
of  the  empire.  The  former  deplore  the  fate  of  those 
invincible  but  unsuspecting  warriors  who  were  des- 
troyed by  the  arts  of  a  vanquished  foe.  The  latter 
applaud,  in  songs  of  triumph,  the  repeated  victories 
of  their  countrymen  on  the  sea  of  Marmora  or  Pro- 
pontis,  on  the  banks  of  the  Strymon,  and  under  the 
walls  of  Durazzo.  A  revolution  which  punished  the 
crimes  of  Andronicus,  had  united  against  the  Franks 
the  zeal  and  courage  of  the  successful  insurgents  :  ten 
thousand  were  slain  in  battle,  and  Isaac  Angelus,  the 
new  emperor,  might  indulge  his  vanity  or  vengeance 
in  the  treatment  of  four  thousand  captives.  Such  was 
the  event  of  the  last  contest  between  the  Greeks  and 
Normans:  before  the  expiration  of  twenty  years,  the 
rival  nations  were  lost  or  degraded  in  foreign  servi- 
tude :  and  the  successors  of  Constantine  did  not  long 
survive  to  insult  the  fall  of  the  Sicilian  monarchy. 
William  I.  the  rne  scePtr.e  of  Roger  successively 
Bad,  king  of  Si-  devolved  to  his  son  and  grandson:  they 
C1'y-  D  j  might  be  confounded  under  the  name  of 
Feb. 26—  William;  they  are  strongly  discrimina- 
A.  D.  116G.  ted  bv  the  epithets  of  the  bad  and  the 
■  guod .-  but  these  epithets,  which  appear 

to  describe  the  perfection  of  vice  and  virtue,  cannot 
strictly  be  applied  to  either  of  the  Norman  princes. 
When  he  was  roused  to  arms  by  danger  and  shame, 


z  This  victory  is  mentioned  by  Romuald  of  Salerno,  (in  Muratori, 
Script.  Ital.  torn.  vii.  p.  196.)  It  is  whimsical  enough,  that  in  the 
praise  of  the  kins  of  Sicily.  Cinnamus  (1.  iv.  c.  13  p.  97, 98.)  is  much 
warmer  and  copious  than  Falcandus,  (p.  268.  270.)  But  the  Greek  is 
fond  of  description,  and  the  Latin  historian  is  not  fond  of  William 
the  Bad. 

h  For  the  epistle  of  William  I.  see  Cinnamus  (1.  iv.  c.  15.  p.  101, 
102.)  and  Nicetas,  fl.  ii.  c.  8.)  It  is  difficult  to  affirm  whether  these 
Greeks  deceived  themselves,  or  the  public,  in  these  flattering  por- 
traits of  the  grandeur  of  the  empire. 

i  1  can  only  quote  of  original  evidence,  the  poor  chronicles  of  Sicard 
of  Cremona,  (p.  603.)  andof  Fossa  Nova,  (p.  875.)  as  they  are  publish- 
ed in  the  seventh  tome  of  Wuratori's  historians.   The  king  of  Sicily 

sent  his  troops  contra  nequitiam  Andronici  ad  acquirendum 

imperium  C.  P.  Thpy  were  capti  aut  confusi  decepti  captique, 

by  Isaac. 

k  By  the  failure  of  Cinnamus,  we  are  now  reduced  to  Nicetas,  (in 
Andronico,  l.i.  c.  7,  8,  9.  1.  ii.  c.  1.  in  Isaac  Angelo,  1.  i.  c.  1 — 4.)  who 
now  becomes  a  respectable  contemporary.  As  he  survived  the  em- 
peror and  the  empire,  he  is  above  flattery  :  but  the  fall  of  Constanti- 
nople exasperated  his  prejudices  against  the  Latins.  For  the  honour 
of  learning,  1  shall  observe  that  Homer's  great  commentator,  Eusta- 
thius,  archbishop  of  Thessalonica,  refused  to  desert  his  flock. 


William  11.  the 
Good, 
A.  D  1166. 

Mav— 
A.  D  .1189. 
Nov.  16. 


the  first  William  did  not  degenerate  from  the  valour 
of  his  race  ;  but  his  temper  was  slothful  ;  his  manners 
were  dissolute;  his  passion  head-strong  and  mischiev- 
ous; and  the  monarch  is  responsible,  not  only  for 
his  personal  vices,  but  for  those  of  Majo,  the  great 
admiral,  who  abused  the  confidence,  and  conspired 
against  the  life,  of  his  benefactor.  From  the  Arabian 
conquest,  Sicily  had  imbibed  a  deep  tincture  of  orien- 
tal manners;  the  despotism,  the  pomp,  and  even  the 
haram,  of  a  sultan  ;  and  a  chri>tian  people  was  oppres- 
sed and  insulted  by  the  ascendant  of  the  eunuchs, 
who  openly  professed,  or  secretly  cherished,  the  reli- 
gion of  Mahomet.  An  eloquent  historian  of  the  times1 
has  delineated  the  misfortunes  of  his  country;1"  the 
ambition  and  fall  of  the  ungrateful  Majo;  the  revolt 
and  punishment  of  his  assassins  ;  the  imprisonment 
and  deliverance  of  the  king  himself;  the  private  feuds 
that  arose  from  the  public  confusion ;  and  the  various 
forms  of  calamity  and  discord  which  afflicted  Palermo, 
the  island,  and  the  continent,  during  the  reign  of  Wil- 
liam the  first,  and  the  minority  of  his  son.  The  youth, 
innocence,  and  beauty  of  William  the 
second,"  endeared  him  to  the  nation:  the 
factions  were  reconciled;  the  laws  were 
revived  ;  and  from  the  manhood  to  the 
premature  death  of  that  amiable  prince, 
Sicily  enjoyed  a  short  season  of  peace,  justice,  and 
happiness,  whose  value  was  enhanced  by  the  remem- 
brance of  the  past  and  the  dread  of  futurity.  The 
legitimate  male  posterity  of  Tancred  of  Hauteville 
was  extinct  in  the  person  of  the  second  William  ;  but 
his  aunt,  the  daughter  of  Roger,  had  married  the  most 
powerful  prince  of  the  age;  and  Henry  the  sixth,  the 
son  of  Frederic  Barbarossa,  descended  from  the  Alps, 
to  claim  the  imperial  crown  and  the  inheritance  of  his 
wife.  Against  the  unanimous  wish  of  a  free  people, 
this  inheritance  could  only  be  acquired  by  arms;  and 
I  am  pleased  to  transcribe  the  style  and  sense  of  the 
historian  Falcandus,  who  writes  at  the  moment  and  on 
the  spot,  with  the  feelings  of  a  patriot,  and  the  pro- 
phetic eye  of  a  statesman.  "  Constantia,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Sicily,  nursed  from  her  cradle  in  LamemaUnii  of 
the  pleasures  and  plenty,  and  educated  the  historian 
in  the  arts  and  manners,  of  this  fortunate  Falcandus. 
isle,  departed  long  since  to  enrich  the  barbarians  with 
our  treasures,  and  now  returns,  with  her  savage  allies, 
to  contaminate  the.  beauties  of  her  venerable  parent. 
Already  I  behold  the  swarms  of  angry  barbarians:  our 
opulent  cities,  the  places  flourishing  in  a  long  peace, 
are  shaken  with  fear,  desolated  by  slaughter,  con- 
sumed by  rapine,  and  polluted  by  intemperance  and 
lust.  I  see  the  massacre  or  captivity  of  our  citizens, 
the  rapes  of  our  virgins  and  matrons.0    In  this  ex- 


1  The  Historia  Siculaof  Hugo  Falcandus,  which  properly  extends 
from  1134  to  1169,  is  inserted  in  the  seventh  volume  of  Wuratori's 
Collection,  (torn  vii.  p.  239—344.)  and  preceded  by  an  eloquent  pre- 
face or  epistle  (p.  251-258.)  de  Calamitalibus  Siciliae.  Falcandus 
has  been  styled  the  Tacitus  of  Sicily;  and,  after  a  just,  but  im- 
mense, abatement,  front  the  first  to  the  twelfth  century,  from  a  sena- 
tor to  a  monk,  I  would  not  strip  him  of  his  title :  his  narrative  is 
rapid  and  perspicuous,  his  style  bold  and  elegant",  his  observation 
keen:  he  had  studied  mankind,  and  feels  like  a  man.  lean  only 
regret  the  narrow  and  barren  field  on  which  his  labours  have  been 

C3st'  ™, 

m  The  laborious  Benedictines  (1'Art  <]P  verifier  les  Dates,  p.  896.) 
are  of  opinion,  that  the  true  name  of  Falcandus,  is  Fulcandus,  or 
Foucaull.  Accordins  to  -them.  Husues  Foucault,  a  Frenchman  by 
birth,  and  at  lemrth  abbot  of  St.  Denys.  had  followed  into  Skily  his 
patron  Stephen  de  la  Perche,  uncle  to  the  mother  of  William  II. 
archbishop  of  Palermo,  and  great  chancellor  of  the  kingdom.  Yet 
Falcandus  has  all  the  feelinssof  a  Sicilian  :  and  the  title  of  Ahimnut 
(which  he  bestows  on  himself)  appears  to  indicate,  that  he  was  born, 
or  at  least  educated,  in  the  island 

n  Falcand.  p.  303.  Richard  de  St.  Germano  begins  1) is  history  from 
the  death  and  praises  of  William  II.  After  some  unmeaning  epi- 
thets, he  thus  continues:  legis  et  justitise  culius  tempore  suo  vige- 
bat  in  resno ;  sua  erat  quilibet  forte  contentus ;  (were  they  mortals .) 
ubique  pax,  ubique  securitas,  nec  laironum  metuebal  viator  insidias, 
nec  maris  nauta  offeudicula  piraiarum.  (Script.  Reium  Ital.  loin, 
vii.  p.  969.) 

r>  Constantia,  primis  a  cunabulis  in  deliciarum  luarum  affluenlia 
diutius  educata,  tuisque  institutes,  doctrinis.  et  moribus  informata, 
tandem  opibustuis  barbaros  delatura  discessit :  et  nunc  cum  ingen- 
uous copiis  revenitur,  ut  pulcherrima  nutricis  ornamenta  barbaric* 
fcdiiate  contaminet  ....  Inttieri  milii  jam  videor  turbulentas  bar- 
barorum  acies  civilates  opulentas  et  loca  diuturua  pacefloreu- 
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tremity  (lie  interrogates  a  friend)  how  must  the  Sici- 
lians act?  By  the  unanimous  election  of  a  king  of 
valour  and  experience,  Sicily  and  Calabria  might  yet 
be  preserved ; p  for  in  the  levity  of  the  Apulians,  ever 
«ager  for  new  revolutions,  I  can  repose  neither  con- 
fidence nor  hope.i  Should  Calabria  be  lost,  the  lofiy 
towers,  the  numerous  youth,  and  the  naval  strength  of 
Messina,r  might  guard  the  passage  against  a  foreign 
invader.  If  the  savage  Germans  coalesce  with  the 
pirates  of  Messina;  if  they  destroy  with  fire  the  fruit- 
ful region,  so  often  wasted  by  the  fires  of  mount 
TEtna,*  what  resource  will  be  left  for  the  interior  parts 
of  the  island,  these  nohie  cities  which  should  never 
be  violated  by  the  hostile  footsteps  of  a  barbarian  1 ' 
Catana  has  again  been  overwhelmed  by  an  earth- 
quake: the  ancient  virtue  of  Syracuse  expires  in  pov- 
erty and  solitude;"  but  Palermo  is  still  crowned  with 
a  diadem,  and  her  triple  walls  enclose  the  active  multi- 
tudes of  christians  and  Saracens.  If  the  two  nations, 
under  one  king,  can  unite  for  their  common  safety, 
they  may  rush  on  the  barharians  with  invincible  arms. 
But  if  the  Saracens,  fatigued  by  a  repetition  of  in- 
juries, should  now  retire  and  Tebel ;  if  they  should 
occupy  the  castles  of  the  mountains  and  soa-coast,  the 
unfortunate  christians,  exposed  to  a  double  attack, 
and  placed  as  it  were  between  the  hammer  and  the 
anvil,  must  resign  themselves  to  hopeless  and  inev- 
itable servitude.  *  We  must  not  forget,  that  a  priest 
here  prefers  his  country  to  his  religion  ;  and  that  the 
Moslems,  whose  alliance  he  seeks,  were  still  numerous 
and  powerful  in  the  state  of  Sicily. 
Conquest  of  ihe      The  hopes,  or  at  least  the  wishes,  of 

kiins!K0n?K0f  Si'  Falcandus,  were  at  first  gratified  by  the 
city  by  the  em-  '      .  »  J 

peror  Henry  VII.  iree  and  unanimous  election  oi  lancred 
A.  D.  1204.  the  grandson  of  the  first  king,  whose 
birth  was  illegitimate,  but  whose  civil  and  military 
virtues  f hone  without  a  blemish.  During  four  years, 
the  term  of  his  life  and  reign,  he  stood  in  arms  on  the 
furthest  verge  of  the  Apulian  frontier,  against  the 
powers  of  Germany  ;  and  the  restitution  of  a  royal 
captive,  of  Constantia  herself,  without  injury  or  ran- 
som, may  appear  to  surpass  the  most  liberal  measure 
of  policy  or  reason.  After  his  decease,  the  kingdom 
of  his  widow  and  infant  son  fell  without  a  struggle; 
and  Henry  pursued  his  victorious  march  from  Capua 
to  Palermo.  The  political  balance  of  Italy  was  de- 
stroyed by  his  success;  and  if  the  pope  and  the  free 
cities  had  consulted  their  obvious  and  real  interest, 
they  would  have  combined  the  powers  of  earth  and 
heaven  to  prevent  the  dangerous  union  of  the  German 
empire  with  the  kingdom  of  Sicily.  But  the  subtle 
policy,  for  which  the  Vatican  has  so  often  been  praised 
or  arraigned,  was  on  this  occasion  blind  and  inactive; 

tia,  metii  concutere,  caedi  vastare,  rapinia  atterere,  el  fcedare  luxuria  : 
hinc  cives  aul  gladiis  intercepli,  aut  aervitute  depress),  virginea  con- 
stupratae,  matrons,  &c. 

p  Certe  si  regem  non  dubiae  virtutis  elegerint,  nec  a  Saracenis 
christian!  dissentianl,  poterit  rex  creatus  rebus  licet  quasi  desperatis 
el  perditis  subvenire,  el  incursus  hosiium,  si  prudenter  egerit,  pro- 
pulsare. 

q  In  Apulia,  qui,  semper  novitate  gaudentes,  novarumrerum  sludiis 
aguntur,  nihil  arbitror  apei  aul  fiduciae  reponendum. 

r  Si  civium  tuorum  virtuteni  et  audaciam  aliendas,  ....  murorum 
etiani  ambilum  densis  turribus  circumseptum. 

s  Cum  crudelitale  piratica  Theutonum  confligat  atrocitas,  et  inter 
ambustos  lapides,  et  Pinnae  flagranlis  incendia,  &c. 

Earn  partem,  quam  nobilissiniarum  civitatum  fulgor  illustrat, 
qua?  et  toti  regno  singulari  n.eruil  privilegio  praeminere,  nefariuiu 
fcsset  .  .  .  vel  barbaroruin  ingressu  pullui.  I  wish  to  transcribe  hia 
florid,  but  curious,  description  of  the  palace,  city,  and  luxuriant  plain 
of  Palermo. 

u  Vires  non  auppetunl,  et  conatua  tuoa  lam  inopia  civium,  quam 
paucitaa  bellatorum  elidunl. 

x  Ai  vero,  quia  difficite  et  chrisiianos  in  tamo  rerum  turbine,  sub- 
lato  regis  timore,  Saracenoa  non  opprimere,  ai  Saraceni  injuriis  fati- 
gaii  ab  eia  cceperint  dissidere,  et  casiella forte  marilima  vel  monianaa 
muniliones  occupaverinl ;  ui  hinc  cum  Theutonicis  sumina  virtute 
pugnandum  illinc  Saracenis  crebrie  inaultibua  occurrendum,  quid 
pulas  aciuri  sunt  Siculi  inier  haa  depress!  angustiaa,  el  velut  inter 
inalleum  et  incudem  multo  cum  discrimine  conslituli  1  hoc  utique 
agent  quod  poteruut,  ut  se  barbaris  miserabili  conditioue  dedeuies, 
in  eorum  se  conferant  potestatem.  O  utinam  plebis  et  procerum, 
r.hriaiianorum  et  Saracenorum  vola  conveniaul ;  ut  regem  eibi  con, 
fprditer  eligentes,  barbaros  tons  viribus,  toto  conanime,  totisque  de- 
eideriis  proturbare  contendant.  The  Normans  and  Sicilians  appear 
lo  be  confounded. 

Voi  .  II.— 2  P 


and  if  it  were  true  that  ('destine  the  third  had  kicked 
away  the  imperial  crown  from  the  head  of  the  pros- 
trate Henry, >  such  an  act  of  impotent  pride  could 
serve  only  to  cancel  an  obligation  and  provoke  an 
enemy.  The  Genoese,  who  enjoyed  a  beneficial  trade 
and  establishment  in  Sicily,  listened  to  the  promise 
of  his  boundless  gratitude  and  speedy  departure:1 
their  fleet  commanded  the  straits  of  Messina,  and 
opened  the  harbour  of  Palermo;  and  the  first  act  of 
his  government  was  to  abolish  the  privileges,  and  to 
seize  the  property,  of  these  imprudent  allies.  The 
last  hope  of  Falcandus  was  defeated  by  the  discord  of 
the  christians  and  Mahometans  :  they  fought  in  the 
capital ;  several  thousand  of  the  latter  were  slain  ;  but 
their  surviving  brethren  fortified  the  mountains,  and 
disturbed  about  thirty  years  the  peace  of  the  island. 
By  the  policy  of  Frederic  the  second,  sixty  thousand 
Saracens  were  transplanted  to  Nocera  in  Apulia.  In 
their  wars  against  the  Roman  church,  the  emperor 
and  his  son  Mainfroy  were  strengthened  and  disgraced 
by  the  service  of  the  enemies  of  Christ;  and  this 
national  colony  maintained  their  religion  and  manners 
in  the  heart  of  Italy,  till  they  were  extirpated,  at  the 
end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  by  the  zeal  and  revenge 
of  the  house  of  Anjon.1  All  the  calamities  which  the 
prophetic  orator  had  deplored,  were  surpassed  by  the 
cruelty  and  avarice  of  the  German  conqueror.  He 
violated  the  royal  sepulchres,  and  explored  the  secret 
treasures  of  the  palace,  Palermo,  and  the  whole  king- 
dom: the  pearls  and  jewels,  however  precious,  might 
be  easily  removed;  but  one  hundred  and  sixty  horses 
were  laden  with  the  gold  and  silver  of  Sicily .b  The 
young  king,  his  mother  and  sisters,  and  the  nobles  of 
both  sexes,  were  separately  confined  in  the  fortresses 
of  the  Alps;  and,  on  the  slightest  rumour  of  rebellion, 
the  captives  were  deprived  of  life,  of  their  eyes,  or  of 
the  hope  of  posterity.  Constantia  herself  was  touch- 
ed with  sympathy  for  the  miseries  of  her  country;  and 
the  heiress  of  the  Norman  line  might  struggle  to  check 
her  despotic  husband,  and  to  save  the.  patrimony  of  her 
new-born  son,  of  an  emperor  so  famous  in  the  next  age 
under  the  name  of  Frederic  the  second.  Final  exl;nctjon 
Ten  years  after  this  revolution,  the  of  the  Normans, 
French  monarchs  annexed  to  their  crown  A.D.  1204. 
the  duchy  of  Normandy  :  the  sceptre  of  her  ancient 
dukes  had  been  transmitted,  by  a  grand-daughter  of 
William  the  Conqueror,  to  the  house  of  Plantaganet; 
and  the  adventurous  Normans,  who  had  raised  so 
many  trophies  in  France,  England,  and  Ireland,  in 
Apulia,  Sicily,  and  the  east,  were  lost,  either  in  vic- 
tory or  servitude,  among  the  vanquished  nations. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

The  Turks  of  the  house  of  SeljuJe. — Their  revolt  against 
Mahmud,  conqueror  af  Hindustan. — Togrul  subdues  Per- 
sia, and  protects  the  caliphs. — Defeat  and  captivity  of  the 
emperor  Romanus  Diogenes  by  Alp  Arslan. — Power  and 
magnificence  of  Malek  Shah. — Conquest  of  Asia  Minor 
and  Syria. — State  and  oppression  of  Jerusalem. — Pilgri- 
mages to  the  holy  sepulchre. 

From  the  isle  of  Sicily,  the  reader  must  TjIE  Turks. 
transport  himself  beyond  the  Caspian  sea, 

y  The  testimony  of  an  Englishman,  of  Roger  de  Hoveden,  (p.  G89.) 
will  lightly  weigh  against  the  silence  of  German  and  Italian  history. 
(Muratori,  Annali  d'llalia,  lorn.  x.  p.  136.)  The  priestsand  pilgrims, 
who  returned  from  Rome,  exalted,  by  every  tale,  the  omnipotence  of 
the  holy  father. 

z  Egoenim  in  eocum  Teutonicis  manere  non  debeo. (Ceffari,  Annal. 
Genuenses,  in  Muratori.  Script.  Rerum  Italicarum,  lorn.  vi.  p.  367,368.) 

»  For  the  Saracens  of  Sicily  and  Nocera,  see  the  Annals  of  Mura- 
tori, (torn.  x.  p.  149.  and  A.  D.  1223.  1247.)  Giannone,  (torn.  ii.  p.  385.) 
and  of  the  originals,  in  Muratori's  Collection,  Richard  de  St.  Germa- 
no,  (torn.  vii.  p.  996.)  Matleo  Spinelli  de  Giovenazzo,  (torn.  vii.  p. 
1064.)  Nicholas  de  Jamsilla,  (torn.  x.  p.  494.)  and  Malteo  Villani, 
(torn,  xiv  1.  vii.  p.  103.)  The  last  of  these  insinuates,  that  in  redu- 
cing the  Saracens  of  Nocera,  Charles  II.  of  Anjou  employed  rather 
artifice  than  violence.  . 

b  Muratori  quotes  a  passage  from  Arnold  of  Lubec,  (1.  iv.  c.  20.) 
Reperit  theaaiiros  abaconditos,  et  omnem  lapidum  pretioaorum  e« 
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to  the  original  seat  of  the  Turks  or  Turkmans,  against 
whom  the  first  crusade  was  principally  directed.  Their 
Scythian  empire  of  the  sixth  century  was  long  since 
dissolved  ;  but  the  name  was  still  famous  among  the 
Greeks  and  orientals;  and  the  fragments  of  the  nation, 
each  a  powerful  and  independent  people,  were  scat- 
tered over  the  desert  from  China  to  the  Oxus  and  the 
Danube  :  the  colony  of  Hungarians  was  admitted  into 
the  republic  of  Europe,  and  the  thrones  of  Asia  were 
occupied  by  slaves  and  soldiers  of  Turkish  extraction. 
While  Apulia  and  Sicily  were  subdued  by  the  Nor- 
man lance,  a  swarm  of  these  northern  shepherds  over- 
spread the  kingdoms  of  Persia  :  their  princes  of  the 
race  of  Seljuk  erected  a  splendid  and  solid  empire 
from  Samarcand  to  the  confines  of  Greece  and  Euypt; 
and  the  Turks  have  maintained  their  dominion  in  Asia 
Minor,  till  the  victorious  crescent  has  been  planted  on 
the  dome  of  St.  Sophia. 
Mahmud  the  0lle  of  the  greatest  of  the  Turkish 
Gaznevide,  princes  was  Mahmood  or  Mahmud,a  the 
A.  D. 997— 1028.  Gaznevide,  who  reigned  in  the  eastern 
provinces  cf  Persia  one  thousand  years  after  the  birth 
of  Christ.  His  father  Sebectagi  was  the  slave  of  the 
slave  of  the  slave  of  the  commander  of  the  faithful. 
But  in  this  descent  of  servitude,  the  first  degree  was 
merely  titular,  since  it  w  as  filled  by  the  sovereign  of 
Transoxiana  and  Chorassan,  who  still  paid  a  nominal 
allegiance  to  the  caliph  of  Bagdad.  The  second  rank 
was  that  of  a  minister  of  state,  a  lieutenant  of  the 
Samanides,b  who  broke,  by  his  revolt,  the  bonds  of 
political  slavery.  But  the  third  step  was  a  state  of 
real  and  domestic  servitude  in  the  family  of  that  rebel ; 
from  which  Sebectagi,  by  his  courage  and  dexterity, 
ascended  to  the  supreme  command  of  the  city  and 
province  of  Gazna,c  as  the  son-in-law  and  successor 
of  his  grateful  master.  The  falling  dynasty  of  the 
Samanides  was  at  first  protected,  and  at  last  over- 
thrown, by  their  servants ;  and,  in  the  public  dis- 
orders, the  fortune  of  Mahmud  continually  increased. 
For  him  the  title  of  sultan*  was  first  invented  ;  and  his 
kingdom  was  enlarged  from  Transoxiana  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Ispahan,  from  the  shores  of  the  Caspian 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Indus.  But  the  principal  source 
of  his  fame  and  riches  was  the  holy  war  which  he 
waged  against  the  Gentoos  of  Hindostan.  In  this 
His  twelve  ex-  foreign  narrative  I  may  not  consume  a 
peditions  inio  page ;  and  a  volume  would  scarcely  suf- 
Hindosian.  fice  t0  recapitu]ate  t},e  battles  and  sieges 
of  his  twelve  expeditions.  Never  was  the  mussulman 
hero  dismayed  by  the  inclemency  of  the  seasons,  the 
height  of  the  mountains,  the  breadtli  of  the  rivers,  the 
barrenness  of  the  desert,  the  multitudes  of  the  enemy, 


gemmarunt  gloriam,  ita  ut  oneralis  1G0  Bomariia,  gloriose  ad  terrain 
suam  redierit.  Roger  de  Hoveden,  who  mentions  the  violation  of  the 
royal  tomb  and  corpses,  computes  the  spoil  of  Salerno  at  200,000  oun- 
ces of  gold,  (p.  746.)  On  these  occasions,  I  am  almost  tempted  to  ex- 
claim with  the  listening  maid  in  La  Fontaine,  "Je  voudrois  bien 
avoir  ce  qui  manque." 

»  I  am  indebted  for  his  character  and  history  to  D'Herbelot,  (Bib- 
liotheque  Orientale,  Mahmud,  p.  533—537.)  M.  de  Guignes,  (Histoire 
des  Huns,  torn.  iii.  p.  155 — 173.)  and  our  countryman, "Colonel  Alex- 
ander Dow,  (vol.  i.  p.  23—83.)  In  the  two  first  volumes  of  his  History 
of  Hindostan,  he  styles  himself  the  translator  of  the  Persian  Ferish- 
ta ;  but  in  his  florid  text,  it  is  not  easy  to  distinguish  the  version  and 
the  original. 

b  The  dynasty  of  the  Samanides  continued  125  years,  A.  D.  874 — 
999.  under  ten  princes.  See  their  succession  and  ruin,  in  the  Tables 
of  M.  de  Guignes,  (Hist,  des  Huns,  torn.  i.  p.  404 — 406.)  They  were 
followed  by  the  Gaznevides,  A.  D.  999—1183.  (see  torn.  i.  p.  239,  240.) 
His  division  of  nations  often  disturbs  the  series  of  time  and  place. 

c  Gaznah  hortos  non  habet ;  est  emporium  et  domicilium  inerca- 
turae  Iudicae.  Abulfedse  Geograph.  Reiske,  tab.  xxiii.  p.  349.  D'Her- 
celot,  p. 364.    It  has  not  been  visited  by  any  modern  traveller. 

d  By  the  ambassador  of  the  Caliph  of  Bagdad,  who  employed  the 
Arabian  or  Chaldaic  word  that  signifies  lord  and  muster.  (D'Herbe- 
lot, p.  825.)  It  is  interpreted  A»»^t»i«|>,  tW.J^ui  B«o-iXi»v,  by  the 
Byzantine  writers  of  the  eleventh  century  ;  and  the  name  (^ov/.r«. 
►  o?,  Soldanus)  is  familiarly  employed  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  lan- 
guages, after  ii  had  passed  from  the  Gaznevides  to  tho  Seliukides, 
and  other  emirs  of  Asia  and  Egypt.  Ducange  (Dissertation  xvi.  sur 
Jomville,  p.  238—240.  Gloss.  Gra;c.  et  Latin.)  labours  to  find  the  title 
of  Sultan  in  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Persia  ;  but  his  proofs  are  mere 
shadows  ;  a  proper  name  in  the  Themes  of  Constamine,  (ii.  11.)  an 
anticipation  of  Zonaras,  &c.  and  a  medal  of  Kai  Khofrou,  not  (as  he 
balieves)  the  Sassanide  of  the  sixth,  but  the  Seljukide  of  Iconium 
ol  the  twelfth  century.  (De  Guignes,  Hist,  des  Huns,  torn,  i  p  246  ) 


or  the  formidable  array  of  their  elephants  of  war." 
The  sultan  of  Gazna  surpassed  the  limits  of  the  con- 
quests of  Alexander  :  after  a  march  of  three  months, 
over  the  hills  of  Cashmir  and  Thibet,  he  reached  the 
famous  city  of  Kinnoge/  on  the  Upper  Ganges:  and, 
in  a  naval  combat  on  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Indus, 
he  fought  and  vanquished  four  thousand  boats  of  the 
natives.  Dehli,  Lahor,  and  Multan,  were  compelled 
to  open  their  gates:  the  fertile  kingdom  of  Guzarat 
attracted  his  ambition  and  tempted  his  stay  ;  and  his 
avarice  indulged  the  fruitless  project  of  discovering 
the  golden  and  aromatic  isles  of  the  Southern  ocean. 
On.  the  payment  of  a  tribute,  the  rajahs  preserved 
their  dominions;  the  people,  their  lives  and  fortunes; 
but  to  the  religion  of  Hindostan,  the  zealous  mus- 
sulman  was  cruel  and  inexorable:  many  hundred 
temples,  or  pagodas,  were  levelled  with  the  ground  ; 
many  thousand  idols  were  demolished;  and  the  ser- 
vants of  the  prophet  were  stimulated  and  rewarded  by 
the  precious  materials  of  which  they  were  composed. 
The  pagoda  of  Sumnat  was  situate  on  the  promontory 
of  Guzarat,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Diu,  one  of  the 
last  remaining  possessions  of  the  Portuguese. *  It 
was  endowed  with  the  revenue  of  two  thousand  vil- 
lages ;  two  thousand  Brahmins  were  consecrated  to  the 
service  of  the  deity,  whom  they  washed  each  morning 
and  evening  in  water  from  the  distant  Ganges  :  the 
subordinate  ministers  consisted  of  three  hundred  musi- 
cians, three  hundred  barbers,  and  five  hundred  dancing 
girls,  conspicuous  for  their  birth  or  beauty.  Three 
sides  of  the  temple  were  protected  by  the  ocean,  the 
narrow  isthmus  was  fortified  by  a  natural  orartifical  pre- 
cipice; and  the  city  and  ad  jacent  country  were  peopled 
by  a  nation  of  fanatics.  They  confessed  the  sins  and 
the  punishment  of  Kinnoge  and  Dehli ;  but  if  the  impi- 
ous stranger  should  presume  to  approach  iheir  holy 
precincts,  he  would  surely  be  overwhelmed  by  a  blast 
of  the  divine  vengeance.  By  this  challenge,  the  faith 
of  Mahmud  was  animated  to  a  personal  trial  of  the 
strength  of  this  Indian  deity.  Fifty  thousand  of  his 
worshippers  were  pierced  by  the  spear  of  the  Moslems  ; 
the  walls  were  scaled ;  the  sanctuary  was  profaned ; 
and  the  conqueror  aimed  a  blow  of  his  iron  mace  at 
the  head  of  the  idol.  The  trembling  Brahmins  are 
said  to  have  offered  ten  millions  sterling  for  his  ran- 
som;  and  it  was  urged  by  the  wisest  counsellors, 
that  the  destruction  of  a  stone  image  would  not  change 
the  hearts  of  the  Gentoos;  and  that  such  a  sum  might 
be  dedicated  to  the  relief  of  the  true  believers.  "  Your 
reasons,"  replied  the  sultan,  "  are  specious  and  strong ; 
but  never  in  the  eyes  of  posterity  shall  Mahmud  ap- 
pear as  a  merchant  of  idols."  He  repeated  his  blows, 
and  a  treasure  of  pearls  and  rubies,  concealed  in  the 
belly  of  the  statue,  explained  in  some  degree  the 
devout  prodigality  of  the  Brahmins.  The  fragments 
of  the  idol  were  distributed  to  Gazna,  Mecca,  and 
Medina.  Bagdad  listened  to  the  edifying  tale  ;  and 
Mahmud  was  saluted  by  the  caliph  with  the  title  of 
guardian  of  the  fortune  and  faith  of  Mahomet. 

From  the  paths  of  blood,  and  such  is  u.  . 
the  history  of  nations,  I  cannot  refuse 
to  turn  aside  to  gather  some  flowers  of  science  or 
virtue.  The  name,  of  Mahmud  the  Gaznevide  is  still 
venerable  in  the  east ;  his  subjects  enjoyed  the  bless- 
ings of  prosperity  and  peace  ;  his  vices  were  concealed 
by  the  veil  of  religion  ;  and  two  familiar  examples 


e  Ferishta  (apud  Dow,  Hist,  of  Hindustan,  vol.  i.  p  49.)  mentions 
the  report  of  a  gun  in  the  Indian  army.  But  as  I  am  slow  in  be- 
lieving this  premature  (A.  D.  1008.)  use  of  artillery,  I  must  desire  to 
scrutinize  first  the  text,  and  then  the  authority,  of  Ferishta,  who  liv- 
ed in  the  Mogul  court  in  the  last  century. 

f  Kinnouge,  or  Canouge,  (the  old  Palimbolhra,)  is  marked  in  lati- 
tude 27°  3',  longitude  80°  13'.  See  DAnville,  (Antiquite  de  1'lnde,  p. 
60 — 62.)  corrected  by  the  local  knowledge  of  Major  Rennei.  (in  his 
excellent  Memoir  on  his  Map  of  Hindostan,  p.  37—  43.)  300  jewellers, 
30,000  shops  for  the  areca  nut,  60,000  bands  of  musicians,  &c.  (Abut- 
fed.  Geograph.  tab.  xv.  p.  274.  Dow,  vol.  i.  p.  16.)  will  allow  an  ample 
'deduction. 

g  The  idolaters  of  Europe,  says  Ferishta,  (Dow,  vol.  i.  p.  66.1  Con- 
soil  Abulfeda,  (p.  272.)  and  Rennet's  Map  of  Hindostan. 
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will  testify  his  justice  and  magnanimity.  I.  As  he 
sat  in  the  divan,  an  unhappy  subject  bowed  before  the 
throne  to  accuse  the  insolence  of  a  Turkish  soldier, 
who  had  driven  him  from  his  house  and  bed.  41  Sus- 
pend your  clamours,"  said  Mahmud,  "  inform  me  of 
his  next  visit,  and  ourself  in  person  will  judge  and 
punish  the  offender."  The  sultan  followed  his  guide, 
invested  the  house  with  his  guards,  and  extinguishing 
the  torches,  pronounced  the  death  of  the  criminal,  who 
had  been  seized  in  the  act  of  rapine  and  adulter}'. 
After  the  execution  of  his  sentence,  the  lights  were 
rekindled,  Mahmud  fell  prostrate  in  prayer,  and  rising 
from  the  ground,  demanded  some  homely  fare,  which 
he  devoured  with  the  voraciousness  of  hunger.  The 
poor  man,  whose  injury  he  had  avenged,  was  unable  to 
suppress  his  astonishment  and  curiosity  ;  and  the  cour- 
teous monarch  condescended  to  explain  the  motives 
of  this  singular  behaviour.  "  I  had  reason  to  suspect 
that  none  except  one  of  my  sons  could  dare  to  perpe- 
trate such  an  outrage ;  and  I  extinguished  the  lights, 
that  my  justice  might  be  blind  and  inexorable.  My 
prayer  was  a  thanksgiving  on  the  discovery  of  the 
offender;  and  so  painful  was  my  anxiety,  that  I  had 
passed  three  days  without  food  since  the  first  moment 
of  your  complaint."  II.  The  sultan  of  Gazna  had 
declared  war  against  the  dynasty  of  the  Bowides,  the 
sovereigns  of  the  western  Persia  :  he  was  disarmed  by 
an  epistle  of  the  sultana  mother,  and  delayed  his  inva- 
sion till  the  manhood  of  her  son.h  "  During  the  life 
of  my  husband,"  said  the  artful  regent,  "I  was  ever 
apprehensive  of  your  ambition  :  he  was  a  prince  and  a 
soldier  worthy  of  your  arms.  He  is  now  no  more  : 
his  sceptre  has  passed  to  a  woman  and  a  child,  and 
you  dare  not  attack  their  infancy  and  weakness.  How 
inglorious  would  be  your  conquest,  how  shameful 
your  defeat !  and  yet  the  event  of  war  is  in  the  hand 
of  the  Almighty."  Avarice  was  the  only  defect  that 
tarnished  the  illustrious  character  of  Mahmud ;  and 
never  has  that  passion  been  more  richly  satiated.  The 
orientals  exceed  the  measure  of  credibility  in  the  ac- 
count of  millions  of  gold  and  silver,  such  as  the  avi- 
dity of  man  has  never  accumulated  ;  in  the  magnitude 
of  pearls,  diamonds,  and  rubies,  such  as  have  never 
been  produced  by  the  workmanship  of  nature.'  Yet 
the  soil  of  Hindostan  is  impregnated  with  precious 
minerals :  her  trade,  in  every  age,  has  attracted  the 
gold  and  silver  of  the  world  ;  and  her  virgin  spoils 
were  rifled  by  the  first  of  the  Mahometan  conquerors. 
His  behaviour,  in  the  last  days  of  his  life,  evinces  the 
vanity  of  these  possessions,  so  laboriously  won,  so  dan- 
gerously held,  and  so  inevitably  lost.  He  surveyed  the 
vast  and  various  chambers  of  the  treasury  of  Gazna ; 
burst  into  tears;  and  again  closed  the  doors,  without 
bestowing  any  portion  of  the  wealth  which  he  could  no 
longer  hope  to  preserve.  The  following  day  he  re- 
viewed the  state  of  his  military  force;  one  hundred  thou- 
sand foot,  fifty-five  thousand  horse,  and  thirteen  hun- 
dred elephants  of  battle.1  He  again  wept  at  the  insta- 
bility of  human  greatness  ;  and  his  grief  was  imbittered 
by  the  hostile  progress  of  the  Turkmans,  whom  he  had 
introduced  into  the  heart  of  his  Persian  kingdom. 

In  the  modern  depopulation  of  Asia, 

Manners  and     ,  ,  •        r  *  j 

emigration  of  lne  regular  operation  ot  government  and 

the  Turks  or  agriculture  is  confined  to  the  neighbour- 
A^^a^-l'rras  hood  0I*  pities  ?  a°d  the  distant  country 
" '  is  abandoned  to  the  pastoral  tribes  of 

h  D'Herbelot,  Bibliotheque  Orientate,  p.  527.  Yet  these  letters, 
apophthegms,  kc.  are  rarely  the  language  of  the  heart,  or  the  motives 
of  public  action. 

i  For  instance,  a  ruby  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  miskals,  (Dow,  vol. 
i.  p.  53.)  or  six  pounds  three  ounces:  the  largest  in  the  treasury  of 
Dehli  weighed  seventeen  miskals.  (Voyages  de  Tavernier,  partie  ii. 
p.  2S0.)  It  is  true,  that  in  the  east  all  coloured  stones  are  called  ru- 
bies, (p.  355.)  and  that  Tavernier  saw  three  larger  and  more  precious 
among  the  jewels  de  noire  grand  roi,  lo  plus  puissant  el  plus  magni- 
fique  de  tons  les  rois  de  la  terre,  (p.  376.) 

k  Dow,  vol.  i.  p.  65.  The  sovereign  of  Kinone  is  said  to  have  pos- 
sessed  2500  elephants.  (Abulfed.  Geograph.  tab.  xv.  p.  274.)  From 
these  Indian  stories,  the  reader  may  correct  a  note  in  my  first  volume, 
(p.  82.)  or  from  that  nete  he  may  correct  these  stories. 


Arabs,  Curds,  and  Turk-mans.1  Of  the  last-mentioned 
people,  two  considerable  branches  extend  on  either  side 
of  the  Caspian  sea :  the  western  colony  can  muster 
forty  thousand  soldiers  ;  the  eastern,  less  obvious  to  the 
traveller,  but  more  strong  and  populous,  has  increased 
to  the  number  of  one  hundred  thousand  families.  In  the 
midst  of  civilized  nations,  they  preserve  the  manners 
of  the  Scythian  desert,  remove  their  encampments 
with  the  change  of  seasons,  and  feed  their  cattle  among 
the  ruins  of  palaces  and  temples.  Their  flocks  and 
herds  are  their  only  riches;  their  tents,  either  black 
or  white,  according  to  the  colour  of  the  banner,  are  co- 
vered with  felt,  and  of  a  circular  form  :  their  winter 
apparel  is  a  sheepskin  ;  a  robe  of  cloth  or  cotton  their 
summer  garment :  the  features  of  the  men  are  harsh 
and  ferocious;  the  countenance  of  their  women  is  soft 
and  pleasing.  Their  wandering  life  maintains  the 
spirit  and  exercise  of  arms  ;  they  fight  on  horseback ; 
and  their  courage  is  displayed  in  frequent  contests  with 
each  other  and  with  their  neighbours.  For  the  licence 
of  pasture  they  pay  a  slight  tribute  to  the  sovereign 
of  the  land;  but  the  domestic  jurisdiction  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  chiefs  and  elders.  The  first  emigration 
of  the  eastern  Turkmans,  the  most  ancient  of  their  race, 
may  be  ascribed  to  the  tenth  century  of  the  christian 
asra.m  In  the  decline  of  the  caliphs,  and  the  weakness 
of  their  lieutenants,  the  barrier  of  the  Jaxartes  was 
often  violated:  in  each  invasion,  after  the  victory  or 
retreat  of  their  countrymen,  some  wandering  tribe,  em- 
bracing the  Mahometan  faith,  obtained  a  free  encamp- 
ment in  the  spacious  plains  and  pleasant  climate  of 
Transoxiana  and  Carizme.  The  Turkish  slaves  who 
aspired  to  the  throne  encouraged  these  emigrations, 
which  recruited  their  armies,  awed  their  subjects  and 
rivals,  and  protected  the  frontier  against  the  wilder 
natives  of  Turkestan;  and  this  policy  was  abused  by 
Mahmud  the  Gaznevide  beyond  the  example  of  former 
times.  He  was  admonished  of  his  error  by  a  chief 
of  the  race  of  Seljuk,  who  dwelt  in  the  territory  of 
Bochara.  The  sultan  had  inquired  what  supply  of 
men  he  could  furnish  for  military  service.  "If  you 
send,"  replied  Ismael,  "  one  of  these  arrows  into  our 
camp,  fifty  thousand  of  your  servants  will  mount  on 
horseback."  "  And  if  that  number,"  continued  Mah- 
mud, "should  not  be  sufficient?"  "Send  this  second 
arrow  to  the  horde  of  Balik,  and  you  will  find  fifty 
thousand  more."  "  But,"  said  the  Gaznevide,  dis- 
sembling his  anxiety,  "  if  I  should  stand  in  need  of 
the  whole  force  of  your  kindred  tribes  1"  "  Despatch 
my  bow,"  was  the  last  reply  of  Ismael,  "and  as  it  is 
circulated  around,  the  summons  will  be  obeyed  by  two 
hundred  thousand  horse."  The  apprehension  of  such 
formidable  friendship  induced  Mahmud  to  transport 
the  most  obnoxious  tribes  into  the  heart  of  Chorasan, 
where  they  would  be  separated  from  their  brethren  by 
the  river  Oxus,  and  enclosed  on  all  sides  by  the  walls 
of  obedient  cities.  But  the  face  of  the  country  was  an 
object  of  temptation  rather  than  terror ;  and  the  vigour 
of  government  was  relaxed  by  the  absence  and  death  of 
the  sultan  of  Gazna.  The  shepherds  were  converted 
into  robbers;  the  bands  of  robbers  were  collected  into 
an  army  of  conquerors  :  as  far  as  Ispahan  and  the  Ti- 
gris, Persia  was  afflicted  by  their  predatory  inroads  ; 
and  the  Turkmans  were  not  ashamed  or  afraid  to  mea- 
sure their  courage  and  numbers  with  the  proudest 
sovereigns  of  Asia.  Massond,  the  son  and  successor 
of  Mahmud,  had  too  long  neglected  the  advice  of  his 
wisest  omrahs.  "Your  enemies,"  they  repeatedly 
urged,  "  were  in  their  origin  a  swarm  of  8nts  ;  they  are 


1  See  a  just  and  natural  picture  of  these  pastoral  manners  in  the 
history  of  William  archbishop  of  Tyre.  (I.  i.  c.  vii.  in  the  Gesta  Dei 
per  Francos,  p.  G33,  634.)  and  a  valuable  note  by  the  editor  of  the 
Hisloire  Genealogique  des  Tartars,  p.  535—538. 

m  The  first  emigrations  of  the  Turkmans,  and  doubtful  oricin  of 
the  Seljukians,  may  be  traced  in  the  laborious  History  of  the  Huns, 
by  M.  de  Guignes,  (torn.  i.  Tables  Chronologiques,  1.  v  torn.  lis-  1.  vii. 
ix.  x.)and  the  Bibliotheque  Orientate  of  D'Herbelot,  (p.  799—802. 
S97—901.)  Elmacin,  (Hist  Saracen,  p.  331— 333  )  and  Abulpharagius, 
(Dynast,  p,  221,222.) 
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now  little  snakes;  and,  unless  they  be  instantly  crush- 
ed, they  will  acquire  the  venom  and  magnitude  of  ser- 
pents." After  some  alternatives  of  truce  and  hostility, 
after  the  repulse  or  partial  success  of  his  lieutenants, 
the  sultan  marched  in  person  against  the  Turkmans, 
who  attacked  him  on  all  sides  with  barbarous  shouts 
and  irregular  onset.    "  Massoud,"  says  the  Persian 

,  ,  ,  historian,"  "  plunged  singly  to  oppose 
Thev  defeat  the  ...  '  K-  ,  ■  *  £.-!_•» 
Gazhpviiies,anfi  the  torrrent  of  gleaming  arms,  exnihtt- 
subdue  Persia,  jng  sueh  acts  of  gigantic  force  and  val- 
A.  D.  1038.  our  ag  never  jjjjjg  had  before  displayed. 
A  few  of  his  friends,  roused  by  his  words  and  actions, 
and  that  innate  honour  which  inspires  the  brave,  se- 
conded their  lord  so  well,  that  wheresoever  he  turned 
his  fatal  sword,  the  enemies  were  mowed  down,  or 
retreated  before  him.  But  now,  when  victory  seemed 
to  blow  on  his  standard,  misfortune  was  active  behind 
it;  for  when  he  looked  round  he  beheld  almost  his 
whole  army,  excepting  that  body  he  commanded  in  per- 
son, devouring  the  paths  of  flight."  The  Gaznevide 
was  abandoned  by  the  cowardice  or  treachery  of  some 
generals  of  Turkish  race ;  and  this  memorable  day  of 
Zendecan0  founded  in  Persia  the  dynasty  of  the  shep- 
herd kings.? 

Dynasty  of  the  Tne  victorious/Turkmans  immediately 
SetjuKians,  proceeded  to  the  election  of  a  king;  and, 
A. D.  1038  1152.  jf  t|,e  probable  tale  of  a  Latin  historian  i 
deserves  any  credit,  they  determined  by  lot  the  choice 
of  their  new  master.  A  number  of  arrows  were  suc- 
cessively inscribed  with  the  name  of  a  tribe,  a  family, 
and  a  candidate  ;  they  were  drawn  from  the  bundle  by 
the  hand  of  a  child  ;  and  the  important  prize  was  ob- 
tained by  Togrul  Beg,  the  son  of  Michael,  the  son  of 
Seljuk,  whose  surname  was  immortalized  in  the  great- 
ness of  his  postertity.  The  sultan  Mahmud,  who  val- 
ued himself  on  his  skill  in  national  genealogy,  profes- 
sed his  ignorance  of  the  family  of  Seljuk  :  yet  the  fa- 
ther of  that  race  appears  to  have  been  a  chief  of  pow- 
er and  renown/  For  a  daring  intrusion  into  the  ha- 
rem of  his  prince,  Seljuk  was  banished  from  Turkes- 
tan :  with  a  numerous  tribe  of  his  friends  and  vassals, 
he  passed  the  Jaxartes,  encamped  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Samarcand,  embraced  the  religion  of  Mahomet, 
and  acquired  the  crown  of  martyrdom  in  a  war  against 
the  i nfid <  Is.  His  age,  of  a  hundred  and  seven  years, 
surpassed  the  life  of  his  son,  and  Seljuk  adopted  the 
care  of  his  two  grandsons.  Toorul  arid  Jaafar;  the  eld- 
est of  whom,  at  the  age  of  forty-five,  was  invested  with 
the  title  of  sultan,  in  the  royal  city  of  Nishabur.  The 

„  .  ,  .  blind  determination  of  chance  was  justi- 
Reign  and  cha-    c  j  .  .  ■  ,  ,  ,  r 

racier  of  Togrul  "po  by  the  virtues  of  the  successful  can- 
Beg,  didate.  It  would  be  superfluous  to  praise 
A.  D.  103S-1C63.  the  valonr  of  a  Turk;  and  the  ambition 
of  Togrul  •  was  equal  to  his  valour.    By  his  arms  the 


ii  Dow, Hist,  of  Hindoslan,  vol.  i.  p.  89.  93—98.  I  have  copied  this 
passage  as  a  specimen  of  the  Persian  manner  ;  but  I  suspect,  that  by 
some  odd  fatality,  the  style  of  Ferishta  has  been  improved  by  that  of 
Ossian. 

o  The  Zendekan  of  D'Herbelot,  (p.  1028.)  the  Dindaka  of  Dow,  (vol. 
i.  p.  97.)  is  probably  the  Dandanekan  of  Abulfeda,  (Geograph.  p.  345. 
Reiske,)  a  small  town  of  Chorasan,  two  days'  journey  from  Mart,  and 
renowned  through  the  east  for  the  production  and  manufacture  of 
cotton. 

p  The  Byzantine  historians  (Cedrenus,  torn.  ii.  p.  766, 767.  Zonaras. 
torn.  ii.  p.  97.  Nicephorus  Bryennius,  p.  21.)  have  confounded,  in 
this  revolution,  the  truth  of  time  and  place,  of  names  and  persons, 
of  causes  and  events.  The  ignorance  and  errors  of  these  Greeks 
(which  I  shall  not  stop  to  unravel)  may  inspire  some  distrust  of  the 
story  of  Cyaxares  and  Cyrus,  as  it  is  told  by  their  most  eloquent  pre- 
decessors. 

q  Willerm.  Tyr.  I.  i.  c.  7.  p.  633.  The  divination  by  arrows  is  an- 
cient and  famous  in  the  east. 

r  D'Herbelot,  p.  801.  Yet  after  the  fortune  of  his  posterity,  Seljuk 
became  the  thirty-fourth  in  lineal  descent  from  the  great  Afrasiab, 
emperor  of  Touran,  (p.  800.)  The  Tartar  pedigree  of  the  house  of 
Zingis  gave  a  different  cast  to  flattery  and  fable;  and  the  historian 
Mirkhond  derives  the  Seljukides  from  Alankavah,  the  virgin  mother, 
(p.  801.  cot  2.)  If  they  be  the  same  as  the  Zahuts  of  Abulehazi 
Bahader  Khan,  (Hist.  Genealogique,  p.  148.)  we  quote  in  their  favour 
the  most  weighty  evidence  of  a  Tartar  prince  himself,  the  descen- 
dant of  Zingis,  Alankavah,  or  Alancu.  and  Oiiuz  Khan. 

«  By  a  slight  corruption,  Togrul  Beg  is  the  Tan^roli-pix  of  the 
Greeks.  His  reign  and  character  are  faithfully  exhibited  by  D'Her- 
belot (Bibliotheque  Orientale,  p.  1027,  1028.)  and  de  Gui"nes  (Hist 
det  Huns,  torn.  iii.  p  189-201.) 


Gaznevides  were  expelled  from  the  eastern  kingdoms 
of  Persia,  and  gradually  driven  to  the  banks  of  the  In- 
dus, in  seareh  of  a  softer  and  more  wealthy  conquest. 
In  the  west  he  annihilated  the  dynasty  of  the  Bow- 
ides  ;  and  the  sceptre  of  Irak  passed  from  the  Persian 
to  the  Turkish  nation.  The  princes  who  had  felt,  or 
who  feared,  the  Seljukian  arrows,  bowed  their  heads 
in  the  dust;  by  the  conquest  of  Aderbijan,  or  Media, 
he  approached  the  Roman  confines,  and  the  shepherd 
presumed  to  despatch  an  ambassador,  or  herald,  to- 
demand  the  tribute  and  obedience  of  the  emperor  of 
Constantinople.'  In  his  own  dominions,  Togrul  was 
the  father  of  his  soldiers  and  people  ;  by  a  firm  and 
equal  administration  Persia  was  relieved  from  the 
evils  of  anarchy  ;  and  the  same  hands  which  had  been 
imbrued  in  blood  became  the  guardians  of  justice  and 
the  public  peace.  The  more  rustic,  perhaps  the  wisest, 
portion  of  the  Turkmans"  continued  to  dwell  in  the 
tents  of  their  ancestors;  and,  from  the  Oxus  to  the 
Euphrates,  these  military  colonies  were  protected  and 
propagated  by  their  native  princes.  But  the  Turks  of 
the  court  and  city  were  refined  by  business  and  soften- 
ed by  pleasure  :  they  imitated  the  dress,  language,  and 
manners,  of  Persia;  and  the  royal  palaces  of  Nishabur 
and  Rei  displayed  the  order  and  magnificence  of  a 
great  monarchy.  The  most  deserving  of  the  Arabians 
and  Persians  were  promoted  to  the  honours  of  the 
state  ;  and  the  whole  body  of  the  Turkish  nation  em- 
braced with  fervour  and  sincerity  the  religion  of  Ma- 
homet. The  northern  swarms  of  barbarians,  who  over- 
spread both  Europe  and  Asia,  have  been  irreconcila- 
bly separated  by  the  consequences  of  a  similar  con- 
duct. Among  the  Moslems,  as  among  the  christians, 
their  vague  and  local  traditions  have  yielded  to  the 
reason  and  authority  of  the  prevailing  system,  to  the 
fame  of  antiquity,  and  the  consent  of  nations  But  the 
triumph  of  the  Koran  is  more  pure  and  meritorious, 
as  it  was  not  assisted  hy  any  visible  splendour  of 
worship  which  might  allure  the  pagans  by  some  resem- 
blance of  idolatry.  The  first  of  the  Seljukian  sultans 
was  conspicuous  by  his  zeal  and  faith  :  each  day  he 
repeated  the  five  prayers  which  are  enjoined  to  the 
true  believers:  of  each  week  the  two  first  days  were 
consecrated  ]>y  an  extraordinary  fast;  and  in  every  city 
a  moseh  was  completed,  before  Togiul  presumed  to  lay 
the  foundations  of  a  palace.1 

With  the  belief  of  the  Koran,  the  son  He  delivers  the 
of  Seljuk  imbibed  a  lively  reverence  for  caliph  of  Bagdad 
the  successor  of  the  prophet.  But  that  A-  D- 1055- 
sublime  character  was  still  disputed  by  the  caliphs  of 
Bagdad  and  Egypt,  and  each  of  the  rivals  was  solici- 
tous to  prove  his  title  in  the  judgment  of  the  strong, 
though  illiterate,  barbarians.  Mahmud  the  Gaznevide 
had  declared  himself  in  favour  of  the  line  of  Abbas; 
and  had  treated  with  indignity  the  robe  of  honour 
which  was  presented  by  the  Fatimite  ambassador. 
Yet  the  ungrateful  Hashemite  had  changed  with  the 
change  of  fortune  ;  he  applauded  the  victory  of  Zen- 
decan, and  named  the  Seljukian  sultan  his  temporal 
vicegerent  over  the  Moslem  world.  As  Togrul  exe- 
cuted and  enlarged  this  important  trust,  he  was  called 
to  the  deliverance  of  the  caliph  Cayem,  and  obeyed 
the  holy  summons,  which  gave  a  new  kingdom  to  his 
arms.*  In  the  palace  of  Bagdad,  the  commander  of 
the  faithful  still  slumbered,  a  venerable  phantom. 


t  Cedrenus,  torn.  ii.  p.  774,  775.  Zonaras.  torn.  ii.  p.  257.  With 
their  usual  knowledge  of  oriental  affairs,  they  describe  the  ambassa- 
dor as  a  sheuff,  who,  like  the  syncellus  of  the  patriarch,  was  the 
vicar  and  successor  of  the  caliph. 

h  From  William  of  Tyre,  I  have  borrowed  the  distinction  of  Turks 
and  Turkmans,  which  at  least  is  popular  and  convenient.  The  name** 
are  the  same,  and  the  addition  of  man  is  of  the  same  import  in  th« 
Persic  and  Teutonic  idioms.   Few  critics  w  ill  adopt  the  etymology  > 
of  James  de  Vitry,  (Hist.  Hierosol.  1  i.  c.  11.  p.  IOGI.)  of  Turcoman!, 
quasi  Turd  et  Contain',  a  mixed  people. 

i  Hist.  Generale  des  Huns,  torn.  iii.  p.  165,  166,  167.  M.  de  Guignea  ■ 
quotes  Abulmahasen,  an  historian  of  Egypt. 

j  Consult  the  Bibliotheque  Orientale,  in  the  articles  of  the  Abba*- 
sidle,  Cahtr,  and  Car'en:.  and  the  Annals  of  Kimacin  and  Abulphsra- 
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His  servant  or  master,  the  prince  of  (he  Bowides, 
could  no  longer  protect  him  from  the  insolence  of 
meaner  tyrants;  and  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  were 
oppressed  hy  the  revolt  of  the  Turkish  and  Arabian 
emirs.  The  presence  of  a  conqueror  was  implored  as 
a  blessing;  and  the  transient  mischiefs  of  fire  and 
sword  were  excused  as  the  sharp  but  salutary  reme- 
dies which  alone  could  restore  the  health  of  the  re- 
public. At  the  head  of  an  irresistible  force,  the  sul- 
tan of  Persia  marched  from  Hamadan  :  the  proud  were 
crushed,  the  prostrate  were  spared  ;  the  prince  of  the 
Bowides  disappeared  ;  the  heads  of  the  most  obstinate 
rebels  were  laid  at  the  feet  of  Togrul  ;  and  he  inflicted 
a  lesson  of  obedience  on  the  people  of  Mosul  and 
Bagdad.  After  the  chastisement  of  the  guilty,  and 
the  restoration  of  peace,  the  royal  shepherd  accepted 
the  Teward  of  his  labours  ;  and  a  solemn  comedy  re- 
presented the  triumph  of  religious  prejudice  over  bar- 
His  investiture  harian  power.*  The  Turkish  sultan  em- 
'  barked  on  the  Tigris,  landed  at  the  gate 
of  Racca,  and  made  his  public  entry  on  horseback. 
At  the  palace-gate  he  respectfully  dismounted,  and 
walked  on  foot,  preceded  by  his  emirs  without  arms. 
The  caliph  was  seated  behind  his  black  veil  :  the  black 
garment  of  the  Abbassides  was  cast  over  his  shoulders, 
and  he  held  in  his  hand  the  staff  of  the  apostle  of  God. 
The  conqueror  of  the  east  kissed  the  ground,  stood 
some  time  in  a  modest  posture,  and  was  led  towards 
the  throne  by  the  vizir  and  an  interpreter.  After  To- 
grul had  seated  himself  on  another  throne,  his  com- 
mission was  publicly  read,  which  declared  hiin  the 
temporal  lieutenant  of  the  vicar  of  the  prophet.  He 
was  successively  invested  with  seven  robes  of  honour, 
and  presented  with  seven  slaves,  the  natives  of  the 
seven  climates  of  the  .Arabian  empire.  His  mystic 
veil  was  perfumed  with  musk;  two  crowns  were  pla- 
ced on  his  head  ;  two  scymitars  were  girded  to  his 
side,  as  the  symbols  of  a  double  reign  over  the  east 
and  west.  After  this  inauguration,  the  sultan  was 
prevented  from  prostrating  himself  a  second  time;  but 
he  twice  kissed  the  hand  of  the  commander  of  the 
faithful,  and  his  titles  were  proclaimed  by  the  voice 
of  heralds  and  the  applause  of  the  Moslems.  In  a 
second  visit  to  Bagdad,  the  Seljukian  prince  again 
rescued  the  caliph  from  his  enemies  ;  and  devoutly,  on 
foot,  led  the  bridle  of  his  mule  from  the  prison  to  the 
palace.  Their  alliance  was  cemented  hy  the  marriage 
of  Togrul's  sister  with  the  successor  of  the  prophet. 
Without  reluctance  he  had  introduced  a  Turkish  vir- 
gin into  his  haram  ;  but  Cayem  proudly  refused  his 
daughter  to  the  sultan,  disdained  to  mingle  the  blood 
of  the  Hashemites  with  the  blood  of  a  Scythian  shep- 
herd ;  and  protracted  the  negociation  many  months,  till 
the  gradual  diminution  of  his  revenue  admonished  him 
and  death,  that  he  was  still  in  the  hands  of  a  mas- 
A.  D.  1063.  ter.  The  royal  nuptials  were  followed 
by  the  death  of  Togrul  himself;3  as  he  left  no  chil- 
dren, his  nephew  Alp  Arslan  succeeded  to  the  title 
and  prerogatives  of  sultan  ;  and  his  name,  after  that 
of  the  caliph,  was  pronounced  in  the  public  prayers 
of  the  Moslems.  Yet  in  this  revolution,  the  Abbas- 
sides  acquired  a  larger  measure  of  liberty  and  power. 
On  the  throne  of  Asia,  the  Turkish  monarchs  were  less 
jealous  of  the  domestic  administration  of  Bagdad  ;  and 
the  commanders  of  the  faithful  were  relieved  from  the 
ignominious  vexations  to  which  they  had  been  exposed 
by  the  presence  and  poverty  of  the  Persian  dynasty. 

m.     „,  ,  Since  the  fall  of  the  caliphs,  the  dis- 

Ihe    lurKS  in-        ,        .     ,  .    f  ' 

•vade  the  Roman  cord  and  degeneracy  of  the  Saracens 

empire,  ,    respected  the  Asiatic  provinces  of  Rome; 

which,  by  the  victories  of  Nicephorus, 


A.  D.  1050. 


z  For  this  curious  ceremony,  lam  indebted  to  M.  de  Guignes,  (torn, 
iii.  p.  107,  108.)  and  that  learned  author  is  obliged  to  Bondari.  who 
composed  in  Arabic  the  history  of  the  Seljukides",  (lorn.  v.  p.  365.)  I 
am  ignorant  of  his  age,  country,  and  character. 

a  Eodem  anno  (A.  H.  453.)  obiit  princeps  Togrulbecus  ....  rex  fuit 
clemens,  prudena,  et  peritus  regnandi,  cujufl  terror  corda  morlalium 
invasera'.,  ita  ut  obedirent  ei  regis  atque  ail  ipsum  srnberent.  Elma- 
cin.  Hisl.  Saracen,  p.  312.  v»rs.  Erp»nii. 


Zimisces,  and  Basil,  had  been  extended  as  far  as  Anti- 
och  and  the  eastern  boundaries  of  Armenia.  Twenty- 
five  years  after  the  death  of  Basil,  his  successors  were 
suddenly  assaulted  by  an  unknown  race  of  barbarians, 
who  united  the  Scythian  valour  with  the  fanaticism  of 
new  proselytes,  and  the  art  and  riches  of  a  powerful 
monarchy.b  The  myriads  of  Turkish  horse  over- 
spread a  frontier  of  six  hundred  miles  from  Tauris  to 
Arzeroum,  and  the  blood  of  one  hundred  and  thirty 
thousand  christians  was  a  grateful  sacrifice  to  the  Ara- 
bian prophet.  Yet  the  arms  of  Togrul  did  not  make 
any  deep  or  lasting  impression  on  the  Greek  empire. 
The  torrent  rolled  away  from  the  open  country;  the 
sultan  retired  without  glory  or  success  from  the  siege 
of  an  Armenian  city  ;  the  obscure  hostilities  were 
continued  or  suspended  with  a  vicissitude  of  events; 
and  the  bravery  of  the  Macedonian  legions  renewed 
the  fame  of  the  conqueror  of  Asia.0  The  Rej„,,  0f  jyp 
name  of  Alp  Arslan,  the  valiant  lion,  is  Arslan, 
expressive  of  the  popular  idea  of  the  A-  n- 1063~ I072- 
perfection  of  man  ;  and  the  successor  of  Togrul  dis- 
played the  fierceness  and  generosity  of  the  royal  ani- 
mal. He  passed  the  Euphrates  at  the  head  of  the 
Turkish  cavalry,  and  entered  Caesarea,  the  metropolis 
of  Cappadocia,  to  which  he  had  been  attracted  by  the 
fame  and  wealth  of  the  temple  of  St.  Basil.  The 
solid  structure  resisted  the  destroyer:  but  he  carried 
away  the  doors  of  the  shrine  incrusted  with  gold  and 
pearls,  and  profaned  the  relics  of  the  tutelar  saint, 
whose  mortal  frailties  were  now  covered  by  the  vene- 
rable rust  of  antiquity.    The  final  con-  „ 

c     l  *     ■      j    <n         ■  Conquest  of 

quest  of  Armenia  and  Georgia  was  Armenia  and 
achieved  by  Alp  Arslan.  In  Armenia,  Georgia, 
the  title  of  a  kingdom,  and  the  spirit  of  A.  D.  1060-IOG8. 
a  nation,  were  annihilated  :  the  artificial  foitifications 
were  yielded  by  the  mercenaries  of  Constantinople; 
by  strangers  without  faith,  veterans  without  pay  or 
arms,  and  recruits  without  experience  or  discipline. 
The  loss  of  this  important  frontier  was  the  news  of  a 
day;  and  the  catholics  were  neither  surprised  nor  dis- 
pleased, that  a  people  so  deeply  infected  with  the 
Nestorian  and  Eutychian  errors,  had  been  delivered 
by  Christ  and  his  mother  into  the  hands  of  the  infi- 
dels.'1 The  woods  and  valleys  of  mount  Caucasus 
were  more  strenuously  defended  hy  the  native  Geor- 
gians' or  Iberians:  but  the  Turkish  sultan  and  his  son 
Malek  were  indefatigable  in  this  holy  war:  their  cap- 
tives were  compelled  to  promise  a  spiritual,  as  well  as 
temporal,  obedience;  and,  instead  of  their  collars  and 
bracelets,  an  iron  horse-shoe,  a  badge  of  ignominy, 
was  imposed  on  the  infidels  who  still  adhered  to  the 
worship  of  their  fathers.  The  change,  however,  was 
not  sincere  or  universal ;  and,  through  ages  of  servi- 
tude, the  Georgians  have  maintained  the  succession 
of  their  princes  and  bishops.  But  a  race  of  men, 
whom  nature  has  cast  in  her  most  perfect  mould,  is 


b  For  these  wars  of  the  Turks  and  Romans,  see  in  general  the  By- 
zantine histories  of  Zonaras  and  Cedrenus,  Ncylitzcs  the  cominuator 
of  Cedrenus,  and  Nicephorus  Bryennius  Caesar.  The  two  first  of 
these  were  monks,  the  two  latter  statesmen  ;  yet  such  were  the 
Greeks,  that  the  difference  of  style  and  character  is  scarcely  discer- 
nible.  For  the  orientals,  I  draw  as  usual  on  the  wealth  of  D'Herbe- 
lot  (see  titles  of  the  first  Seljukides)  and  the  accuracy  of  de  Guignes. 
(Hist,  des  Huns,  torn.  iii.  1.  x.) 

c  Epc^tr)  y*t>  *v  Tougxc.j  KvyoCj  u/f  i*>)  7rt~^-afiivzv  x x rxfi xc/vxi 
to  Tsvfxiuv  ysvcf  xtto  T»:ff  ioixuthc  ouvajKS.^;,  orrs.xv  6  Mxxii'-ui'  A>-*?- 

»»'f=s  ty.ui  xjTi.-fi^xro  n>t><rct.  Cedrenus.  torn,  ii  p.  791.  Thecre- 
dulity  of  the  vulgar  is  always  probable  ;  and  the  Turks  had  l'-arned 
from  the  Arabs  the  history  or  legend  of  Escander  Dulcarnein.  (D'Her- 
belot,  p.  317,  &c.) 

d  lOi  xx»  Ic^^.xv  r.xi  Mi  0"OrreTstjKi  x  i ,  xx*  Af,«;vixv  Oi'xtWlV  xxi  ci 
xv,v  IouJxixai'  TCU  XifOglCU  xx*   Tu.v  AxiCx^.wi'  5pxo-XeUiu<ru'  e/i'fio-tv. 

(Scylilzes,  ad  calcem  Cedroni,  torn.  ii.  p. S34.)  whose  ambiguous  con- 
struction shall  not  tempt  me  to  suspect  that  he  confounded  the  Nes- 
torian and  Mqnophysile  heresies.  He  familiarly  talks  of  the.  mi"  =  , 
•jC'.K'h,  "ey,  fcJiov,  qualities,  as  I  should  apprehend,  very  foreign  to  the 
perfect  Being,  but  his  bigotry  is  forced  to  confess,  that  th<"y  were 
soon  afterwards  discharged  on  the  orthodox  Romans. 

c  Had  the  name  of  Georgians  been  known  to  the  Greeks,  (Stritter, 
Memoriae  Byzam.  torn.  iv.  Ibcrica)  1  should  derive  it  from  their  agri- 
culture, as  the  Exujxi  j-;«o  oi  of  Herodotus,  (I.  iv.  c.  IS.  p.  2£9.  edit. 
Wesseling.)  But  it  appears  only  since  the  crusades,  among  the  La 
tins  (Jac.  a  Vitriaco,  Hist,  Hierosol.  c.  79.  p.  1095.)  and  orientals, 
(D'Herbelot,  p.  107.)  and  was  devoutly  borrowed  from  St.  Gwrg«!  of 
Cappadocia. 
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degraded  by  poverty,  ignorance,  and  vice ;  their  pro- 
fession, and  still  more  their  practice,  of  Christianity  is 
an  empty  name;  and  if  they  have  emerged  from  he- 
resy, it  is  only  because  they  are  too  illiterate  to  re- 
member a  metaphysical  creed/ 

The  emperor  Ro-  Tne  fa,se  or  genuine  magnanimity  of 
nianus  Diogenes,  Mahmud  the  Gaznevide,  was  not  imita- 
A.  D.  1069—1071.  te(j  Dy  _\rs]an  ;  an(j  he  attacked  with- 
out scruple  the  Greek  empress  Eudocia  and  her  chil- 
dren. His  alarming  progress  compelled  her  to  give 
herself  and  her  sceptre  to  the  hand  of  a  soldier;  and 
Romanus  Diogenes  was  invested  with  the  imperial 
purple.  His  patriotism,  and  perhaps  his  pride,  urged 
him  from  Constantinople  within  two  months  after  his 
accession  ;  and  the  next  campaign  he  most  scanda- 
lously took  the  field  during  the  holy  festival  of  Eas- 
ter. In  the  palace,  Diogenes  was  no  more  than  the 
husband  of  Eudocia  :  in  the  camp,  he  was  the  empe- 
ror of  the  Romans,  and  he  sustained  that  character 
with  feeble  resources,  and  invincible  courage.  By  his 
spirit  and  success,  the  soldiers  were  taught  to  act,  the 
subjects  to  hope,  and  the  enemies  to  fear.  The  Turks 
had  penetrated  into  the  heart  of  Phrygia  ;  but  the  sul- 
tan himself  had  resigned  to  his  emirs  the  prosecution 
of  the  war:  and  their  numerous  detachments  were 
scaitered  over  Asia  in  the  security  of  conquest.  La- 
den with  spoil,  and  careless  of  discipline,  they  were 
separately  surprised  and  defeated  by  the  Greeks:  the 
activity  of  the  emperor  seemed  to  multiply  his  pre- 
sence; and  while  they  heard  of  his  expedition  to  An- 
tioch,  the  enemy  felt  bis  sword  on  the  hills  of  Trebi- 
zond.  In  three  laborious  campaigns,  the  Turks  were 
driven  beyond  the  Euphrates:  in  the  fourth  and  last, 
Romanus  undertook  the  deliverance  of  Armenia.  The 
desolation  of  the  land  obliged  him  to  transport  a  sup- 
ply of  two  months'  provisions-;  and  he  marched  for- 
wards to  the  siege  of  Malazkerd,*  an  important  for- 
tress in  the  midway  between  the  modern  cities  of 
Arzeorum  and  Van.  His  army  amounted,  at  the  least, 
to  one  hundred  thousand  men.  The  troops  of  Con- 
stantinople were  reinforced  by  the  disorderly  multi- 
tudes of  Phyrgia  and  Cappadocia ;  but  the  real 
strength  was  composed  of  the  subjects  and  allies  of 
Europe,  the  legions  of  Macedonia,  and  the  squadrons 
of  Bulgaria;  the  Uzi,  a  Moldavian  horde,  who  were 
themselves  of  the  Turkish  race; h  and,  above  all,  the 
mercenary  and  adventurous  bands  of  French  and  Nor- 
mans. Their  lances  were  commanded  by  the  valiant 
Ursel  of  Baliol,  the  kinsman  or  father  of  the  Scottish 
kings,'  and  were  allowed  to  excel  in  the  exercise  of 
arms,  or,  according  to  the  Greek  style,  in  the  practice 
of  the  Pyrrhic  dance. 

„  ,  .  ,..  „  On  the  report  of  this  bold  invasion, 
Defeat  of  tho  Ro-     ,  .  ,      ,       r      ,   .  .     .        . .  ,      . ' 

mans,        which  threatened  his  hereditary  domi- 
A.  D.  inn.      nions,  Alp  Arslan  flew  to  the  scene  of 
u="su      action  at  the  head  of  forty  thousand 
horse. k    His  rapid  and  skilful  evolutions  distressed 


f  iUosheim.  Institut.  Hist.  Eccles.  p.  GS2.  See  in  Chardin's  Tra- 
vels, (lorn.  i.  p.  171 — 174.)  the  manners  and  religion  of  this  handsome 
but  worthless  naiion.  See  the  pedigree  of  their  princes  from  Adam 
to  the  present  centnrv,  in  the  Tables  of  M.  de  Guienes,  (  torn.  i.  p. 
433—438.) 

s  This  city  is  mentioned  by  Constantine  Porphyro»enitus.  (de  Ad- 
miltistral.  Imperii,  1.  ii.  c.  44.  p.  llfl.)  and  the  Byzantines  of  the  ele- 
venth century,  under  the  name  of  Mantzikierte,  and  by  some  is  con- 
founded with  Theodosiopolis ;  but  Delisle,  in  his  notes  and  maps,  has 
very  properly  fixed  the  situation.  Abulfeda  (Geograph.  tab.  xviii.  p. 
310.)  describes  Malasgerd  as  a  small  town,  built  with  black  stone, 
supplied  with  water,  without  trees,  &.C. 

h  The  Uzi  of  the  Greeks.  (Stritler.  INTemor.  Byzant.  torn.  Mi. p. 
9-23— 946.)  are  the  Gozz  of  the  orientals.  (Hist,  des  Huns,  torn.  ii.  p. 
522.  torn.  iii.  p.  133.  &c.)  They  appearon  the  Danube  and  the  Volga, 
in  Armenia,  Syria,  and  Chorasan,  and  the  name  seems  to  have  been 
extended  to  the  whole  Turkman  race. 

i  Urs'-lius  (the  Russelius  of  Zonaras)  is  distinguished  by  Jeffrey 
Malaterra  (1.  i.  c.  33.)  among  the  Norman  conquerors  of  Sicily,  and 
with  the  surname  of  Baliol.:  and  our  own  historians  will  tell  how 
the  Ballots  came  from  Normandy  to  Durham,  built  Bernard's  castle 
on  the  'i'ees,  married  an  heiress  "of  Scotland,  &c.  Durange  (Not.  ad 
Nicephor.  Bryennium,  I.  ii.  No.  4.)  has  laboured  the  subject  in  hon- 
our of  the  president  de  Bailleul.  whose  father  had  changed  the  sword 
1  ir  the  gown. 

k  F.lmacin  (p.  313,  31 1.)  assigns  this  probable  number,  which  is  re- 
duced by  Abulpharagius  to  15,090,  (p.  227.   and  by  D'HTbelot.  (p. 


and  dismayed  the  superior  numbers  of  the  Greeks; 
and  in  the  defeat  of  Basilacius,  one  of  their  principal 
generals,  he  displayed  the  first  example  of  his  valour 
and  clemency.  The  imprudence  of  the  emperor  had 
separated  his  forces  after  the  reduction  of  Malazkerd. 
It  was  in  vain  that  he  attempted  to  recall  the  merce- 
nary Franks:  they  refused  to  obey  his  summons;  he 
disdained  to  await  their  return;  the  desertion  of  the 
Uzi  filled  his  mind  with  anxiety  and  suspicion  ;  and 
against  the  most  salutary'  advice  he  rushed  forwards 
to  speedy  and  decisive  action.  Had  he  listened  to 
the  fair  proposals  of  the  sultan,  Romanus  might  have 
secured  a  retreat,  perhaps  a  peace;  but  in  these  over- 
tures he  supposed  the  fear  or  weakness  of  the  enemy, 
and  bis  answer  was  conceived  in  the  tone  of  insult 
and  defiance.  "  If  the  barbarian  wishes  for  peace, 
let  him  evacuate  the  ground  which  he  occupies  for  the 
eneampment  of  the  Romans,  and  surrender  his  city 
and  palace  of  Rei  as  a  pledge  of  his  sincerity."  Alp 
Arslan  smiled  at  the  vanity  of  the  demand,  but  he 
wept  the  death  of  so  many  faithful  Moslems;  and, 
after  a  devout  prayer,  proclaimed  a  free  permission  to 
all  who  were  desious  of  retiring  from  the  field.  With 
his  own  hands  he  tied  up  his  horse's  tail,  exchanged 
his  how  and  arrows  for  a  mace  and  scymitar,  clothed 
himself  in  a  white  garment,  perfumed  his  body  with 
musk,  and  declared  that  if  he  were  vanquished,  that 
spot  should  be  the  place  of  Lis  burial.1  The  sultan 
himself  had  affected  to  cast  away  his  missile  weapons; 
but  his  hopes  of  victory  were  placed  in  the  arrows  of 
the  Turkish  cavalry,  whose  squadrons  were  loosely 
distributed  in  the  form  of  a  crescent.  Instead  of  the 
successive  lines  and  reserves  of  the  Grecian  tactics, 
Romanus  led  his  army  in  a  single  and  solid  phalanx, 
and  pressed  with  vigour  and  impatience  the  artful  and 
yielding  resistance  of  the  barbarians.  In  this  desul- 
tor)'  and  fruitless  combat  he  wasted  the  greater  part 
of  a  summer's  day,  till  prudence  and  fatigue  compel- 
led him  to  return  to  his  camp.  But  a  retreat  is  always 
perilious  in  the  face  of  an  active  foe;  and  no  sooner 
had  the  standard  been  turned  to  the  rear  than  the  pha- 
lanx was  broken  by  the  base  cowardice,  or  the  baser 
jealousy,  of  Andronicus,  a  rival  prince,  who  disgraced 
his  birth  and  the  purple  of  the  Ca;sars.m  The  Turkish 
squadrons  poured  a  cloud  of  arrows  on  this  moment  of 
confusion  and  lassitude  ;  and  the  horns  of  their  formi- 
dable crescent  were  closed  in  the  rear  of  the  Greeks. 
In  the  destruction  of  the  army  and  pillage  of  the  camp, 
it  would  be  needless  to  mention  the  number  of  the 
slain  or  captives.  The  Byzantine  writers  deplore  the 
loss  of  an  inestimable  pearl  :  they  forget  to  mention, 
t'.;at  in  this  fatal  day  the  Asiatic  provinces  of  Rome 
were  irretrievably  sacrificed. 

As  long  as  a  hope  survived,  Romanus  Captivity  and 
attempted  to  rail 3-  and  save  the  relics  of  deiiveranceof 
his  army.  When  the  centre,  the  impe-  lhe  emPeror- 
rial  station,  was  left  naked  on  all  sides,  and  encompas- 
sed by  the  victorious  Turks,  he  still,  with  desperate 
courage,  maintained  the  fight  till  the  close  of  day,  at 
the  head  of  the  brave  and  faithful  subjects  who  adhered 
to  his  standard.  They  fell  around  him  ;  his  horse  was 
slain  ;  the  emperor  was  wounded  ;  yet  he  stood  alone 
and  intrepid,  till  he  was  oppressed  and  bound  by  the 
strength  of  multitudes.  The  glory  of  this  illustrious 
prize  was  disputed  by  a  slave  and  a  soldier;  a  slave 
who  had  seen  him  on  the  throne  of  Constantinople, 
and  a  soldier  whose  extreme  deformity  had  been  ex- 
cused on  the  promise  of  some  signal  service.  De- 

102.)  to  12,000  horse  But  the  same  F.lmacin  gives300,000  men  to  the 
emperor,  of  whom  Abulpharagius  says,  cum  centum  hominum  milli- 
bus,  nuiltisque  equis  et  magna  pompa  instructus.  The  Greeks  ab- 
stain from  anv  definition  of  numbers. 

I  The  Byzantine  writers  do  not  speak  so  distinctly  of  the  presence 
of  the  sultan;  he  committed  his  forces  to  a  eunuch,  had  retired  to  a 
distance.  Jcc.    Is  it  ignorance,  or  jealousy,  or  truth  ? 

m  He  was  the  son  of  the  Csesar  John  Ducas,  brother  of  the  emperor 
Constantine.  (Ducange,  Fam.  Byzant.  p.  165.)   Nicephorus  Rrven- 
nius  applauds  his  virtues  and  extenuates  his  faults,  (1.  i.  p.  30.  38. 
1.  ii.  p.  33.)    Yet  he  owns  his  enmity  lo  K»niaiius,      »»»«  J' 
'■/,  o  ff5i  j«rni(.   Scvlitzes  Hpeaks  more  explicitly  of  his  trearon 
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spoiled  of  his  arms,  his  jewels,  and  his  purple,  Ro- 
manus  spent  a  dreary  and  perilous  night  on  the  field 
of  battle,  amidst  a  disorderly  crowd  of  the  meaner 
barbarians.  In  the  morning  the  royal  captive  was 
presented  to  Alp  Arslan,  who  doubted  of  his  fortune, 
till  the  identity  of  the  person  was  ascertained  by  the 
report  of  his  ambassadors,  and  by  the  more  patheiic 
evidence  of  Basilacius,  who  embraced  with  tears  the 
feet  of  his  unhappy  sovereign.  The  successor  of 
Constantine,  in  a  plebeian  habit,  was  led  into  the 
Turkish  divan,  and  commanded  to  kiss  the  ground  be- 
fore the  lord  of  Asia.  He  reluctantly  obeyed  ;  and 
Alp  Arslan,  starting  from  his  throne,  is  said  to  have 
planted  his  foot  on  the  neck  of  the  Roman  emperor." 
But  the  fact  is  doubtful ;  and  if,  in  this  moment  of  in- 
solence, the  sultan  complied  with  a  national  custom, 
the  rest  of  his  conduct  has  extorted  the  praise  of  his 
bigoted  foes,  and  may  afford  a  lesson  to  the  most  ci- 
vilized ages.  He  instantly  raised  the  royal  captive 
from  the  ground  ;  thrice  clasping  his  hand  with  tender 
sympathy,  assured  him,  that  his  life  and  dignity  should 
be  inviolate  in  the  hands  of  a  prince  who  had  learned 
to  respect  the  majesty  of  his  equals  and  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  fortune.  From  the  divan,  Romanus  was  con- 
ducted to  an  adjacent  tent,  where  he  was  served  with 
pomp  and  reverence  by  the  officers  of  the  sultan,  who, 
twice  each  day,  seated  him  in  the  place  of  honour  at 
his  own  table.  In  a  free  and  familiar  conversation  of 
eight  days,  not  a  word,  not  a  look,  of  insult  escaped 
from  the  conqueror;  but  he  severely  censured  the  un- 
worthy subjects  who  had  deserted  their  valiant  prince 
in  the  hour  of  danger,  and  gently  admonished  his  an- 
tagonist of  some  errors  which  he  had  committed  in 
the  management  of  the  war.  In  the  preliminaries  of 
negociation,  Alp  Arslan  asked  him  what  treatment  he 
expected  to  receive,  and  the  calm  indifference  of  the 
emperor  displays  the  freedom  of  his  mind.  "If  you 
are,  cruel,"  said  he,  "  you  will  take  my  life ;  if  you 
listen  to  pride,  you  will  drag  me  at  your  chariot 
wheels;  if  you  consult  your  interest,  you  will  accept  a 
ransom,  and  restore  me  to  my  country."  '•  And  what," 
continued  the  sultan,  "  would  have  been  your  own 
behaviour,  had  fortune  smiled  on  your  arms'?"  The 
reply  of  the  Greek  betrays  a  sentiment,  which  pru- 
dence, and  even  gratitude,  should  have  taught  him  to 
suppress.  "  Had  I  vanquished,"  he  fiercely  said,  "I 
would  have  inflicted  on  thy  body  many  a  stripe." 
The  Turkish  conqueror  smiled  at  the  insolence  of  his 
captive;  observed  that  the  christian  law  inculcated  the 
love  of  enemies  and  forgiveness  of  injuries;  and  nobly 
declared  that  he  would  not  imitate  an  example  which 
he  condemned.  After  mature  deliberation,  Alp  Arslan 
dictated  the  terms  of  liberty  and  peace,  a  ransom  of  a 
million,  an  annual  tribute  of  three  hundred  and  sixty 
thousand  pieces  of  gold,0  the  marriage  of  the  royal 
children,  and  the  deliverance  of  all  the  Moslems  who 
were  in  the  power  of  the  Greeks.  Romanus,  with  a 
sigh,  subscribed  this  treaty,  so  disgraceful  to  the  ma- 
jesty of  the  empire;  he  was  immediately  invested 
with  a  Turkish  robe  of  honour;  his  nobles  and  patri- 
cians were  restored  to  their  sovereign  ;  and  the  sultan, 
after  a  courteous  embrace,  dismissed  him  with  rich 
l|  presents  and  a  military  guard.  No  sooner  did  he 
1  reach  the  confines  of  the  empire,  than  he  was  informed 
that  the  palace  and  provinces  had  disclaimed  their 
4  allegiance  to  a  captive:  a  sum  of  two  hundred  thou- 
>!  sand  pieces  was  painfully  collected;  and  the  fallen 
1  monarch  transmitted  this  part  of  his  ransom,  with  a 
isad  confession  of  his  impotence  and  disgrace.  The 
i  generosity,  or  perhaps  the  ambition,  of  the  sultan,  pre- 
pared to  espouse  the  cause  of  his  ally  ;  but  his  designs 

n  This  circumstance,  which  we  read  and  doubt  in  Scylitzes  and 
Constantine  Mauasses,  is  more  prudently  omitted  by  Nicephorus  and 
Zonaras. 

The  ransom  and  tribute  are  attested  by  reason  and  the  orientals. 
The  other  Greeks  are  modestly  silent ;  but  Nicephorus  Brvennius 
dares  to  affirm  that  the  lenra  were  w<  >>a^i>;  and 
thai  the  emperor  would  have  preferred  death  lo  a  shameful  treaty. 


were  prevented  by  the  defeat,  imprisonment,  and  death, 
of  Romanus  Diogenes. f 

In  the  treaty  of  peace,  it  does  not  ap-  Death  of  Alp 
pear  that  Alp  Arslan  extorted  any  pro-  Arslan, 
vince  or  city  from  the  captive  emperor  ;  lu72' 
and  his  revenge  was  satisfied  with  the  trophies  of 
his  victory,  and  the  spoils  of  Anatolia,  from  Antioch  to 
the  Black  sea.  The  fairest  part  of  Asia  was  subject 
to  his  laws  ;  twelve  hundred  princes,  or  the  sons  of 
princes,  stood  before  his  throne ;  and  two  hundred 
thousand  soldiers  marched  under  his  banners.  The 
sultan  disdained  to  pursue  the  fugitive  Greeks;  but  he 
meditated  the  more  glorious  conquest  of  Turkestan, 
the  oiiginal  seat  of  the  house  of  Seljuk.  He  moved 
from  Bagdad  to  the  banks  of  the  Oxus;  a  bridge  was 
thrown  over  the  river;  and  twenty  days  were  con- 
sumed in  the  passage  of  his  troops.  But  the  progress 
of  the  great  king  was  retarded  by  the  governor  of  Ber- 
zem  :  and  Joseph  the  Cariztnian  presumed  to  defend 
his  fortress  against  the  powers  of  the  East.  When 
he  was  produced  a  captive  in  the  royal  tent,  the  sultan, 
instead  of  praising  his  valour,  severely  reproached  his 
obstinate  folly;  and  the  insolent  replies  of  the  rebel 
provoked  a  sentence,  that  he  should  be  fastened  to 
four  stakes,  and  left  to  expire  in  that  painful  situation. 
At  this  command,  the  desperate  Carizmian,  drawing  a 
dagger,  rushed  headlong  towards  the  throne  :  the  guards 
raised  their  battle-axes;  their  zeal  was  checked  by 
Alp  Arslan,  the  most  skilful  archer  of  the  age:  he 
drew  his  bow,  but  his  foot  slipped,  the  arrow  glanced 
aside,  and  he  received  in  his  breast  the  dagger  of 
Joseph,  who  was  instantly  cut  in  pieces.  The  wound 
was  mortal;  and  the  Turkish  prince  bequeathed  a 
dying  admonition  to  the  pride  of  kings.  "In  my 
youth,"  said  Alp  Arslan,  "  I  was  advised  by  a  sage 
to  humble  myself  before  God  ;  to  distrust  my  own 
strength  ;  and  never  to  despise  the  most  contemptible 
foe.  I  have  neglected  these  lessons ;  and  my  npglect 
has  been  deservedly  punished.  Yesterday,  as  from 
an  eminence  I  beheld  the  numbers,  the  discipline,  and 
the  spirit,  of  my  armies,  the  earth  seemed  to  tremble  un- 
der my  feet ;  and  I  said  in  my  heart,  surely  thou  art  the 
king  of  the  world,  the  greatest  and  most  invincible  of 
warriors.  These  armies  are  no  longer  mine;  and,  in 
the  confidence  of  my  personal  strength,  1  now  fall  by 
the  hand  of  an  assassin."''  Alp  Arslan  possessed  the 
virtues  of  a  Turk  and  a  mussulman;  his  voice  and 
stature  commanded  the  reverence  of  mankind  ;  his  face 
was  shaded  with  long  whiskers  ;  and  his  ample  turban 
was  fashioned  in  the  shape  of  a  crown.  The  remains 
of  the  sultan  were  deposited  in  the  tomb  of  the  Selju- 
kian  dynasty  ;  and  the  passenger  might  read  and  medi- 
tate this  useful  inscription  : r  "  O  ye  who  have  seen 

THE  GLORY  OF  ALP  ARSLAN  EXALTED  TO  THE  HEAVENS, 
REPAIR  TO  MARU,  AND   YOU   WILL   BEHOLD  IT  BURIED  IN 

the  dust."    The  annihilation  of  the  inscription,  and 
i  the  tomb  itself,  more  forcibly  proclaims  the  instability 
of  human  greatness. 

Dunns  the  life  of  Alp  Arslan,  his  „„,„„  „„,,  „ 

a  r  »  Keign  and  pros- 

I  eldest  son  had  been  acknowledged  as   pPrity  of  Matek 
j  the  future  sultan  of  the  Turks.    On  his  ASDall['072_io92 
I  father's  death,  the  inheritance  was  dis-  ' 
puted  by  an  uncle,  a  cousin,  and  a  brother :  they  drew 
their  scymitars,  and  assembled  their  followers  ;  and 

'     p  The  defeat  and  captivity  of  Romanus  Diogenes  may  be  found 
in  John  Scylitzes  ad  calcem  Cedreni,  torn.  ii.  p.  33.5 — S43.  Zonaras, 
i  torn.  ii.  p.  2S1 — 284.    Nicephorus  Brvennius,  1.  i.  p  25 — 32.  Glycas, 
p.  325— 327.   Constantine  jlanasses,  p.  134.   Elmacin,  Hist.  Saracen. 
!  p.  3-13,  34-1.    Abulphaiag.  Dynast,  p.  22T.    D'Herbelol,  p.  102,  103. 
j  De  Guignes,  torn.  iii.  p.  207 — 211.    Besides  my  old  acquaintance 
I  Elmacin  ami  Abulpharanius,  the  historian  of  the  Huns  has  consul- 
!  ted  Abulfeda,  and  his  epitomizer  Benschounah,  a  Chronicle  of  the 
J  caliphs,  by  Soyruthi,  Abulmahasen  of  Egypt,  and  Novairi  of  Africa. 
|     q  This  interesting  death  is  told  by  D'Herbelot,  (p  103, 104.)  and  M. 
,  de  Gnignes,  (torn,  iii  p.  212.  213.)  from  their  oriental  writers  ;  but 
neither  of  them  have  transfused  the  spirit  of  Elmacin.  (Hist.  Sara- 
cen, p.  344,  345  ) 

r  A  critic  of  high  renown,  (the  late  Dr.  Johnson,)  who  has  severely 
scrutinized  the  epitaphs  of  Pope,  might  cavil  in  this  sublime  inscrip 
lion  at  the  words  •'  repair  to  Maru,"  6ince  the  reader  must  already  be 
ul  Maru  before  he  could  peruse  the  inscription. 
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the  triple  victory  of  Malek  Shah"  established  his  own 
reputation  and  the  right  of  primogeniture.  In  every 
age,  and  more  especially  in  Asia,  the  thirst  of  power 
has  inspired  the  same  passions,  and  occasioned  the 
name  disorders;  but  from  the  long  series  of  civil  war, 
it  would  not  be  easy  to  extract  a  sentiment  more  pure 
and  magnanimous  than  is  contained  in  the  saying  of 
the  Turkish  prince.  On  the  eve  of  the  battle,  he  per- 
formed his  devotions  at  Thous,  before  the  tomb  of  the 
imam  Riza.  As  the  sultan  rose  from  the  ground,  he 
asked  his  vizir  Nizam,  who  had  knelt  beside,  him, 
what  had  been  the  object  of  his  secret  petition  :  "That 
your  arms  may  be  crowned  with  victory,"  was  the 
prudent  and,  most  probably,  the  sincere  answer  of  the 
minister.  "  For  my  part,"  replied  the  generous  Ma- 
lek, "  I  implored  the  Lord  of  hosts,  that  he  would 
take  from  me  my  life  and  crown,  if  my  brother  be 
more  worthy  than  myself  to  reign  over  the  Moslems." 
The  favourable  judgment  of  heaven  was  ratified  by 
the  caliph  ;  and  for  the  first  time,  the  sacred  title  of 
commander  of  the  faithful  was  communicated  to  a 
barbarian.  But  this  barbarian,  by  his  personal  merit, 
and  the  extent  of  his  empire,  was  the  greatest  prince 
of  his  age.  After  the  settlement  of  Persia  and  Syria, 
he  marched  at  the  head  of  innumerable  armies  to 
achieve  the  conquest  of  Turkestan,  which  had  been 
undertaken  by  his  father.  In  his  passage  of  the  Oxus, 
the  boatmen,  who  had  been  employed  in  transporting 
some  troops,  complained  that  their  payment  was  as- 
signed on  the  revenues  of  Antioch.  The  sultan  frown- 
ed at  this  preposterous  choice;  but  he  smiled  at  the 
artful  flattery  of  his  vizir.  "  It  was  not  to  postpone 
their  reward,  that  I  selected  those  remote  places,  but 
to  leave  a  memorial  to  posterity,  that,  under  your 
reign,  Antioch  and  the  Oxus  were  subject  to  the  same 
sovereign."  But  this  description  of  his  limits  was 
unjust  and  parsimonious:  beyond  the  Oxus,  he  redu- 
ced to  his  obedience  the  cities  of  Bochara,  Carizme, 
and  Samarcand,  and  crushed  each  rebellious  slave, 
or  independent  savage,  who  dared  to  resist.  Malek 
passed  the  Sihon  or  Jaxartes,  the  last  boundary  of 
Persian  civilization  :  the  hordes  of  Turkestan  yielded 
to  his  supremacy  :  his  name  was  inserted  on  the  coins, 
and  in  the  prayers  of  Cashgar,  a  Tartar  kingdom  on 
the  extreme  borders  of  China.  From  the  Chinese 
frontier,  he  stretched  his  immediate  jurisdiction  or 
feudatory  sway  to  the  west  and  south,  as  far  as  the 
mountains  of  Georgia,  the  neighbourhood  of  Constan- 
tinople, the  holy  city  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  spicy 
groves  of  Arabia  Felix.  Instead  of  resigning  himself 
to  the  luxury  of  his  haram,  the  shepherd  king,  both  in 
peace  and  war,  was  in  action  and  in  the  field.  By 
the  perpetual  motion  of  the  royal  camp,  each  province 
was  successively  blessed  with  his  presence;  and  he 
is  said  to  have  perambulated  twelve  times  the  wide 
extent  of  his  dominions,  which  surpassed  the  Asiatic 
reign  of  Cyrus  and  the  caliphs.  Of  these  expeditions, 
the  most  pious  and  splendid  was  the  pilgrimage  of 
Mecca:  the  freedom  and  safety  of  the  caravans  were 
protected  by  his  arms  ;  the  citizens  and  pilgrims  were 
enriched  by  the  profusion  of  his  alms;  and  the  desert 
was  cheered  by  the  places  of  relief  and  refreshment, 
whicli  he  instituted  for  the  use  of  his  brethren.  Hun- 
ting was  the  pleasure,  and  even  the  passion,  of  the 
sultan,  and  his  train  consisted  of  forty-seven  thousand 
horses  ;  but  after  the  massacre  of  a  Turkish  chase, 
for  each  piece  of  game,  he  bestowed  a  piece  of  gold 
on  the  poor,  a  slight  atonement,  at  the  expense  of  the 
people,  for  the  cost  and  mischief  of  the  amusement  of 
kings.  In  the  peaceful  prosperity  of  his  reign,  the 
cities  of  Asia  were  adorned  with  palaces  and  hospitals, 
with  mosc.hs  and  colleges;  few  departed  from  his 
divan  without  reward,  and  none  without  justice.  The 

s  The  Bibliotheque  Oriental?  lias  eiven  ihe  text  of  the  reign  of  Ma- 
lek ;  (p.  542—544.  651,  655-)  and  the  Hisloire  Generate  ties  Huns,  (torn. 
I rt -  p.  214—224.)  has  added  ilie  usual  measure  of  repeiiiion,  emenda- 
tion, and  supplement.  Without  these  two  learned  Frenchmen,  I 
bhould  be  blind  indeed  in  the  eastern  world. 


language  and  literature  of  Persia  revived  under  the 
house  of  Seljuk  : '  and  if  Malek  emulated  the  liberality 
of  a  Turk  less  potent  than  himself,"  his  palace  might 
resound  with  the  songs  of  a  hundred  poets.  The  sul- 
tan bestowed  a  more  serious  and  learned  care  on  the 
reformation  of  the  calendar,  which  was  effected  by  a 
general  assembly  of  the  astronomers  of  the  east.  By 
a  law  of  the  prophet,  the  Moslems  are  confined  to  the 
irregular  course  of  the  lunar  months  ;  in  Persia,  since 
the  age  of  Zoroaster,  the  revolution  of  the  sun  has 
been  known  and  celebrated  as  an  annual  festival;1 
but  after  the  fall  of  the  Magian  empire,  the  intercala- 
tion had  been  neglected  ;  the  fractions  of  minutes  and 
hours  were  multiplied  into  days;  and  the  date  of  the 
spring  was  removed  from  the  sign  of  Aries  to  that  of 
Pisces.  The  reign  of  Malek  was  illustrated  by  the 
Gelal&an  aera  ;  and  all  errors,  either  past  or  future, 
were  corrected  by  a  computation  of  time,  which  sur- 
passes the  Julian,  and  approaches  the  accuracy  of  the 
Gregorian  style. y 

In  a  period  when  Europe  was  plung-  His  death, 
ed  in  the  deepest  barbarism,  the  light  A.  D.  lt)92. 
and  splendour  of  Asia  may  be  ascribed  to  the  docility 
rather  than  the  knowledge  of  the  Turkish  conquerors. 
An  ample  share  of  their  wisdom  and  virtue  is  due  to 
a  Persian  vizir,  who  ruled  the  empire  under  the  reigns 
of  Alp  Arslan  and  his  son.  Nizam,  one  of  the  most 
illustrious  ministers  of  the  east,  was  honoured  by  the 
caliph  as  an  oracle  of  religion  and  science  ;  he  was 
trusted  by  the  sultan  as  the  faithful  vicegerent  of  his 
power  and  justice.  After  an  administration  of  thirty 
years,  the  fame  of  the  vizir,  his  wealth,  and  even  his 
services,  were  transformed  into  crimes.  He  was  over- 
thrown by  the  insidious  arts  of  a  woman  and  a  rival; 
and  his  fall  was  hastened  by  a  rash  declaration,  that 
his  cap  and  inkhorn,  the  badges  of  his  office,  were 
connected  by  the  divine  decree  with  the  throne  and 
diadem  of  the  sultan.  At  the  age  of  ninety-three 
years,  the  venerable  statesman  was  dismissed  by  his 
master,  accused  by  his  enemies,  and  murdered  by  a 
fanatic  :  the  last  words  of  Nizam  attested  his  inno- 
cence, and  the  remainder  of  Malek's  life  was  short 
and  inglorious.  From  Ispahan,  the  scene  of  this  dis- 
graceful transaction,  the  sultan  moved  to  Bagdad,  with 
the  design  of  transplanting  the  caliph,  and  of  fixing 
his  own  residence  in  the  capital  of  the  Moslem  world. 
The  feeble  successor  of  Mahomet  obtained  a  respite 
of  ten  days;  and  before  the  expiration  of  the  term, 
the  barbarian  was  summoned  by  the  angel  of  death. 
His  ambassadors  at  Constantinople  had  asked  in  mar- 
riage a  Roman  princess  ;  but  the  proposal  was  decent- 
ly eluded  ;  and  the  daughter  of  Alexius,  who  might 
herself  have  been  the  victim,  expresses  her  abhorrence 
of  this  unnatural  conjunction.2  The  daughter  of  the 
sultan  was  bestowed  on  the  caliph  Moctadi,  with  the 
imperious  condition,  that,  renouncing  the  society  of 
his  wives  and  concubines,  he  should  for  ever  confine 
himself  to  this  honourable  alliance. 

The  greatness  and  union  of  the  TuTk-  Division  of  the 
ish  empire  expired  in  the  person  of  Ma-  Seljukian  em- 
lek  Shah.    His  vacant  throne  was  dis-  P're- 


t  See  an  excellent  discourse  at  the  end  of  Sir  William  Jones's  His- 
tory of  Nadir  Shah,  and  the  articles  of  the  poets,  Amak,  Anvari,  Ras- 
chadi,  &c.  in  the  Bibliothenue  Orientate. 

u  His  name  was  Kheder  Khan.  Four  bags  were  placed  round  his 
sopha,  and  as  he  listened  to  the  song,  he  cast  handfuls  of  gold  and 
silver  to  the  poets.  (D'Herbelot,  p.  10?.)  All  this  may  be  true  ;  but  I 
do  not  understand  how  he  could  reign  in  Transoxiaua  in  the  time  of 
Malek  Shah,  and  much  less  how  Kheder  could  surpass  him  in  power 
and  pomp.  I  suspect  that  the  beginning,  not  the  end  of  the  eleventh 
century,  is  the  true  aera  of  his  reign. 

x  See  Chardin,  Voyages  en  I'erse,  torn.  ii.  p.  235. 

y  The  Gelalaean  aera  (Gelaleddin,  Glory  of  the  Faith,  was  one  of  the 
names  or  titles  of  Malek  Shah)  is  fixed  to  the  fifteenth  of  March,  A. 
H.  471.  A.  D.  1079.  Dr.  Hyde  has  produced  the  original  testimonies 
of  the  Persians  and  Arabians,  (de  Keligione  veterum  Persarum,  c.  16. 
p.  200— 211.) 

i  She  speaks  of  this  Persian  royalty  as  x-x<r*;  r.»»oS»i,u:M.-<f". 
sr*vi*s.  Anna  Comnena  was  only  nine  years  oM  at  the  end  of  the 
reign  of  Malek  Shah,  (A.  D.  1092.)  and  when  she  speaks  of  his  assas- 
sination, she  confounds  the  sultan  with  the  vizir.  (Alexias,  1- vi.  p* 
177, 178.) 
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puted  by  his  brother  and  his  four  sons  ;  and,  after  a 
series  of  civil  wars,  the  treaty  which  reconciled  the 
surviving  candidates  confirmed  a  lasting  separation  in 
the  Persian  dynasty,  the  eldest  and  principal  branch 
of  the  house  of  Seljuk.  The  three  younger  dynasties 
were  those  of  Kerman,  of  Syria,  and  of  Bourn  :  the 
first  of  these  commanded  an  extensive,  though  ob- 
scure," dominion  on  the  shores  of  the  Indian  ocean:* 
the  second  expelled  the  Arabian  princes  of  Aleppo 
and  Damascus;  and  the  third,  our  peculiar  care,  inva- 
ded the  Roman  provinces  of  Asia  Minor.  The  gen- 
erous policy  of  Malek  contributed  to  their  elevation  : 
he  allowed  the  princes  of  his  blood,  even  thr.se  whom 
he  had  vanquished  in  the  field,  to  seek  new  kingdoms 
worthy  of  their  ambition;  nor  was  he  displeased  that 
they  should  draw  away  the  more  ardent  spirits,  who 
might  have  disturbed  the  tranquillity  of  his  reign.  As 
the  supreme  head  of  his  family  and  nation,  the  great 
sultan  of  Persia  commanded  the  obedience  and  tribute 
of  his  royal  brethren  :  the  thrones  of  Kerman  and 
Nice,  of  Aleppo  and  Damascus ;  the  Atabeks,  and 
emirs  of  Syria  and  Mesopotamia,  erected  their  stan- 
dards under  the  shadow  of  his  sceptre;0  and  the 
hordes  of  Turkmans  overspread  the  plains  of  the  wes- 
tern Asia.  After  the  death  ofMalek,  the  bands  of  union 
and  subordination  were  relaxed  and  finally  dissolved  ; 
the  indulgence  of  the  house  of  Seljuk  invested  their 
slaves  with  the  inheritance  of  kingdoms ;  and,  in  the 
oriental  style,  a  crowd  of  princes  arose  from  the  dust 
of  their  feet.d 

Conquest  of  Asia     A  prince  of  the  royal  line,  Cutulmish, 

Turks  by  lhe  the  son  of  Izrai1'  the  son  of  Seljuk,  had 
A.  D.  fallen  in  a  battle  against  Alp  Arslan  ; 
1074—1084.  and  the  humane  victor  had  drupt  a  tear 
over  his  grave.  His  five  sons,  strong  in  arms,  am- 
bitious of  power,  and  eager  for  revenge,  unsheathed 
their  seymitars  against  the  son  of  Alp  Arslan.  The 
two  armies  expected  the  signal,  when  the  caliph,  for- 
getful of  the  majesty  which  secluded  him  from  vulgar 
eyes,  interposed  his  venerable  mediation.  "Instead 
of  shedding  the  blood  of  your  brethren,  your  brethren 
both  in  descent  and  faith,  unite  your  forces  in  a  holy 
war  against  the  Greeks,  the  enemies  of  God  and  his 
apostle."  They  listened  to  his  voice  ;  the  sultan  em- 
braced his  rebellious  kinsmen  ;  and  the  eldest,  the 
valiant  Soliman,  accepted  the  royal  standard,  which 
gave  him  the  free  conquest  and  hereditary  command 
of  the  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire,  from  Arzeroum 
to  Constantinople,  and  the  unknown  regions  of  the 
west.e  Accompanied  by  his  four  brothers,  he  passed 
the  Euphrates  :  the  Turkish  camp  was  soon  seated  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Kutaieh  in  Phrygia  ;  and  his 
flying  cavalry  laid  waste  the  country  as  far  as  the 
Hellespont  and  the  Black  sea.  Since  the  decline  of 
the  empire,  the  peninsula  of  Asia  Minor  had  been  ex- 
posed to  the  transient,  though  destructive,  inroads  of 
the  Persians  and  Saracens;  but  the  fruits  of  a  lasting 
conquest  were  reserved  for  the  Turkish  sultan  ;  and 
his  arms  were  introduced  by  the  Greeks,  who  aspired 
to  reign  on  the  ruins  of  their,  country.  Since  the  cap- 
tivity of  Romanus,  six  years  the  feeble  son  of  Eudo- 


a  So  obscure,  lhat  the  industry  of  M,  cle  Guignes  could  only  copy 
(torn.  i.  p  244.  toni.  iii.  pan  i.  p.  269,  &c.)  the  history,  or  rather  list, 
of  the  Seljukides  of  Kerman,  in  Biblioiheque  Orientate.  They  were 
extinguished  before  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century. 

b  Tavernier,  perhaps  the  only  traveller  who  has  visited  Ker- 
man, describes  the  capital  as  a  great  ruinous  village,  twenty-five 
days'  journey  from  Ispahan,  and  twenty-seven  from  Ormus,  in  the 
midst  of  a  fertile  country.  (Voyages  eu  Turquie  et  en  Perse,  p  10". 
110) 

c  It  appears  from  Anna  Comnena,  that  the  Turks  of  Asia  Minor 
obeyed  the  signet  and  chiauss  of  the  great  suilan  ;  (Alexias,  1.  vi.  p. 
170.)  and  that  the  two  sons  of  Soliman" were  detained  in  his  court,  (p. 
180.) 

a  This  expression  is  quoted  by  Petit  de  la  Croix  (Vie  de  Gengis- 
can,  p.  161  )  from  some  poet,  most  probably  a  Persian. 

e  On  the  conquest  of  Asia  Minor,  M.  de  Guignes  has  derived  no  as- 
sistance from  the  Turkish  or  Arabian  writers,  who  produce  a  naked 
list  of  the  Seljukides  ofRoum.  The  Greeks  are  unwilling  to  expose 
their  shame,  and  we  must  extort  some  hints  from  Scylmes,  (p.  860. 
803.)  Nicephorus  Bryennius,  (p.  S3.  91,  92,  &c  103,  101.)  ami  Anna 
Con-.nena,  (Alexias,  p.  91.  92,  Jcc.  16S,  &r  ) 
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cia  had  trembled  under  tin"  weight  of  the  imperial 
crown,  till  the  provinces  of  the  east  and  west  were 
lost  in  the  same  month  by  a  double  rebellion  :  of  either 
chief  Nicephorus  was  the  common  name ;  but  the 
surnames  of  Bryennius  and  Botoniates  distinguish  the 
European  and  Asiatic  candidates.  Their  reasons,  or 
rather  their  promises,  were  weighed  in  the  divan; 
and,  after  some  hesitation,  Soliman  declared  himself 
in  favour  of  Botoniates,  opened  a  free  passage  to  his 
troops  in  their  march  from  Anlioch  to  Nice,  and  join- 
ed the  banner  of  the  crescent  to  that  of  the  cross. 
After  his  ally  had  ascended  the  throne  of  Constanti- 
nople, the  sultan  was  hospitably  entertained  in  the 
suburb  of  Chrysopolis  or  Scutari ;  and  a  body  of  two 
thousand  Turks  was  transported  into  Europe,  to  whose 
dexterity  and  courage  the  new  emperor  was  indebted 
for  the  defeat  and  captivity  of  his  rival  Bryennius. 
But  the  conquest  of  Europe  was  dearly  purchased  by 
the  sacrifice  of  Asia  ;  Constantinople  was  deprived 
of  the  obedience  and  revenue  of  the  provinces  beyond 
the  Bosphorus  and  Hellespont;  and  the  regular  pro- 
gress of  the  Turks,  who  fortified  the  passes  of  the 
rivers  and  mountains,  left  not  a  hope  of  their  retreat  or 
expulsion.  Another  candidaie  implored  the  aid  of  the 
sultan  :  Melissenus,  in  his  purple  robes  and  red  bus- 
kins, attended  the  motions  of  the  Turkish  camp  ;  and 
the  desponding  cities  were  tempted  by  the  summons 
of  a  Roman  prince,  who  immediately  surrendered 
them  into  the  hands  of  the  barbarians.  These  acqui- 
sitions were  confirmed  by  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the 
emperor  Alexius:  his  fear  of  Robert  compelled  him 
to  seek  the  friendship  of  Soliman  ;  and  it  was  not  till 
after  the  sultan's  death  that  he  extended  as  far  as  Ni- 
comedia,  about  sixty  miles  from  Constantinople,  the 
eastern  boundary  of  the  Roman  world.  Trebizond 
alone,  defended  on  either  side  by  the  sea  and  moun- 
tains, preserved  at  the  extremity  of  the  Euxine,  the 
ancient  character  of  a  Greek  colony,  and  the  future 
destiny  of  a  christian  etnpire. 

Since  the  first  conquests  of  the  caliphs,  The  geljukiart 
the  establishment  of  the  Turks  in  Ana-  kingdom  of 
tolia  or  Asia  Minor  was  the  most  deplo-  Roum. 
rable  loss  which  the  church  and  empire  had  sustained. 
By  the  propagation  of  the  Moslem  faith,  Soliman  deser- 
ved the  name  of  Gazi,  a  holy  champion  ;  and  his  new 
kingdom,  of  the  Romans,  or  of  Roum,  was  added  to 
the  tables  of  oriental  geography.  It  is  described  as 
extending  from  the  Euphrates  to  Constantinople,  from 
the  Black  sea  to  the  confines  of  Syria ;  pregnant  with 
mines  of  silver  and  iron,  of  alum  and  copper,  fruitful 
in  com  and  wine,  and  productive  of  cattle  and  excel- 
lent horses.'  The  wealth  of  Lydia,  the  arts  of  the 
Greeks,  the  splendour  of  the  Augustan  age,  existed 
only  in  books  and  ruins,  which  were  equally  obscure 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Scythian  conquerors.  Yet,  in  the 
present  decay,  Anatolia  still  contains  some  wealthy 
and  populous  cities;  and,  under  the  Byzantine  empire, 
they  were  far  more  flourishing  in  numbers,  size,  and 
opulence.  By  the  choice  of  the  sultan,  Nice,  the 
metropolis  of  Bitliynia,  was  preferred  for  his  palace 
and  fortress  :  the  seat  of  the  Seljukian  dynasty  of 
Roum  was  planted  one  hundred  miles  from  Constanti- 
nople;  and  the  divinity  of  Christ  was  denied  and  de- 
rided in  the  same  temple  in  which  it  had  been  pro- 
nounced by  the  first  general  synod  of  the  catholics. 
The  unity  of  God,  and  the  mission  of  Mahomet,  were 
preached  in  the  moschs ;  the  Arabian  learning  wa9 
taught  in  the  schools ;  the  cadhis  judged  according  to 
the  law  of  the  Koran ;  the  Turkish  manners  and  lan- 
guage prevailed  in  the  cities;  and  Turkman  camps 
were  scattered  over  the  plains  and  mountains  of  Ana- 
tolia. On  the  hard  conditions  of  tribute  and  servi- 
tude, the  Greek  christians  might  enjoy  the  exeicise  of 
their  religion  ;  but  their  most  holy  churches  were  pro- 

f  Such  is  the  description  of  Roum  by  Haiton  the  Armenian,  whose 
Tartar  history  may  be  found  in  the  collections  of  Ramusio  and  Bei- 
geron  (See  Abulfeda,  Geoeraph.  climat.  xvli.  p  301—305.) 
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faned  ;  their  priests  and  bishops  were  insulted  they 
were  compelled  to  suffer  the  triumph  of  the  pagans, 
and  the  apostasy  of  their  brethren  ;  many  thousand 
children  were  marked  by  the  knife  of  circumcision  ; 
and  many  thousand  captives  were  devoted  to  the  ser- 
vice or  the  pleasures  of  their  masters.11  After  the  loss 
of  Asia,  Antioch  still  maintained  her  primitive  alle- 
giance to  Christ  and  Cssar ;  but  the  solitary  province 
was  separated  from  all  Roman  aid,  and  surrounded  on 
all  sides  by  the  Mahometan  powers.  The  despair  of 
Philaretusthe  governor  prepared  the  sacrifice  of  his 
religion  and  loyalty,  had  not  his  guilt  bpen  prevented 
by  his  son,  who  hastened  to  the  Nicene  palace,  and 
offered  to  deliver  this  valuable  prize  into  the  hands  of 
Soliman.  The  ambitious  sultan  mounted  on  horse- 
back, and  in  twelve  nights  (for  he  reposed  in  the  day) 
performed  a  march  of  six  hundred  miles.  Antioch 
was  oppressed  by  the  speed  and  secrecy  of  his  enter- 
prise ;  and  the  dependent  cities,  as  far  as  Laodicea 
and  the  confines  of  Aleppo,'  obeyed  the  example  of 
the  metropolis.  From  Laodicea  to  the  Thraciau  Bos- 
phorus,  or  arm  of  St.  George,  the  conquest  and  reign 
of  Soliman  extended  thirty  days'  journey  in  length, 
and  in  breadth  about  ten  or  fifteen,  between  the  rocks 
of  Lycia  and  the  Black  sea.k  The  Turkish  ignorance 
of  navigation  protected,  for  a  while,  the  inglorious 
safety  of  the  emperor;  but  no  sooner  had  a  fleet  of  two 
hundred  ships  been  constructed  by  the  hands  of  the 
captive  Greeks,  than  Alexius  trembled  behind  the 
walls  of  his  capital.  His  plaintive  epistles  were  dis- 
persed over  Europe,  to  excite  the  compassion  of  the 
Latins,  and  to  paint  the  danger,  the  weakness,  and  the 
riches,  of  the  city  of  Constantine.1 

„  .      ...  But  the  most  interesting  conquest  of 

Stale  and  pil-  ,                       m,             &,       1 T 

griroage  of  Je-  the  Seljukian  lurks,  was  that  ot  Jeru- 

rosaiem,  salem,m  which  soon  became  the  theatre 

A.  D.  638—1099.  of  nations-    jn  ,neir  capitulation  with 

Omar,  the  inhabitants  had  stipulated  the  assurance  of 
their  religion  and  property;  but  the  articles  were  in- 
terpreted by  a  master,  against  whom  it  was  danger- 
ous to  dispute;  and  in  the  four  hundred  years  of  the 
reign  of  the  caliphs,  the  political  climate  of  Jerusalem 
was  exposed  to  the  vicissitudes  of  storm  and  sun- 
shine." By  the  increase  of  proselytes  and  population, 
the  Mahometans  might  excuse  their  usurpation  of 
three-fourths  of  the  city  :  but  a  peculiar  quarter  was 
reserved  for  the  patriarch  with  his  clergy  and  people; 
a  tribute  of  two  pieces  of  oold  was  the  price  of  protec- 
tion ;  and  the  sepulchre  of  Christ,  with  the  church  of 
the  resurrection,  w-as  still  left  in  the  hands  of  his 


g  Dicit  eos  quendam  abusione  Sodomilica  interveritsse  episcopum. 
(Guibert.  Abbat.  Hist.  Hierosol.  1.  i.  p.  468.)  It  is  odd  enough,  that 
we  should  find  a  parallel  passage  of  the  same  people  in  the  present 
age.  "  II  n'est  point  d'horreur  que  ces  Tares  n'ayent  commis,  et 
semblables  aax  soldals  effrenes,  qui  dans  la  sac  d'une  ville  non  con- 
lens  de  disposer  ne  tout  a  leur  gre  pretendent  encore  aux  succes  lee 
moins  desirables.  Quelque  Sipahis  ont  pone  leurs  attentats  sur  la 
personne  du  vieux  rabbi  de  la  synagogue,  et  celle  de  l'Archeveque 
Grec."   (Memoires  du  Baron  de  Ton,  torn.  ii.  p.  193.) 

h  The  emperor,  or  abboi,  describes  the  scenes  of  a  Turkish  camp 
as  if  they  had  been  present.  Matres  correpiae  in  conspectu  filiarum 
multipliciter  repetilis  diversorum  coiiibus  vexabamur ;  (is  that  ihe 
true  reading  ?)  cum  filiae  assisientes  carmina  praecinere  saltando  co- 
gerentur.    Mox  eadem  passio  ad  filias,  &c. 

i  See  Antioch,  and  the  death  of  Soliman,  in  Anna  Comneua.  (Alex- 
ias, 1.  vi.  p.  168, 169.)  with  the  notes  of  Ducange. 

«  William  of  Tyre,  0-  i-  c.  9, 10.  p.  635.)  gives  the  most  authentic 
and  deplorable  account  of  these  Turkish  conquests 

l  In  his  epistle  to  the  count  of  Flanders,  Alexius  seems  to  fall  too 
low  benealh  his  character  and  dignity  ;  yet  il  is  approved  by  Du- 
cange, (Not.  ad  Alexiad.  p.  33.5.  &c.)  and  paraphrased  by  ihe  abbot 
Guibert,  a  contemporary  historian.  The  Greek  text  no  longer  ex- 
ists :  and  each  translator  and  scribe  might  say  with  Guibert,  (p.  475.) 
verbis  vesiiiameis,  a  privilege  of  most  indefinite  latitude. 

m  Our  best  fund  for  ihe  history  of  Jerusalem  from  Heraclius  lo  the 
crusades,  is  contained  in  two  large  and  original  passages  of  William 
archbishop  of  Tyre,  (1.  i.  c.  I— 10.  1.  xviii.  c.  5,  6.)  the  principal  au- 
thor of  the  Gesta  Dei  per  Francos.  M.  de  Guignes  has  composed  a 
very  learned  Meinoire  sur  le  Commerce  des  Frances  dans  le  Levant 
avant  les  Croisades,  ic.  (Mem.  de  l'Academie  des  Inscriptions,  torn, 
xxxvii.  p.  467 — 500.) 

n  Secundum  Dominorum  disposilionem  plerumque  lucida  plerum- 
que  nubila  recepit  intervalla,  et  aegrotaniium  more  lemporum  prae- 
senlium  gravabatur  aut  respirabat  qualitaie.  (1.  i.  c.  3.  p.  630  )  The 
Latinity  of  William  of  Tyre  is  by  no  means  contemptible  :  but  in  his 
account  of  490  years,  from  the  loss  to  the  recoverv  of  Jf  rusalem.  he 
exceeds  the  true  account  by  ihirty  years. 


votaries.  Of  these  votaries,  the  most  numerous  and 
respectable  portion  were  strangers  to  Jerusalem :  the 
pilgrimages  to  the  Holy  Land, had  been  stimulated, 
rather  than  suppressed,  by  the  conquest  of  the  Arabs ; 
and  the  enthusiasm  which  had  always  prompted  these 
•perilous  journeys,  was  nourished  by  the  congenial  pas- 
sions of  grief  and  indignation.  A  crowd  of  pilgrims 
from  the  east  and  west  continued  lo  visit  the  holy 
sepulchre,  and  the  adjacent  sanctuaries,  more  espe- 
cially at  the  festival  of  Easter:  and  the  Greeks  and 
Latins,  the  Nestorians  and  Jacobites,  the  Copts  and 
Abyssinians,  the  Armenians  and  Georgians,  maintain- 
ed the  chapels,  the  clergy,  and  the  poor  of  their  re- 
spective communions.  The  harmony  of  prayer  in  so 
many  various  tongues,  the  worship  of  so  many  nations 
in  the  common  temple  of  their  religion,  might  have 
afforded  a  spectacle  of  edification  and  peace;  but  the 
zeal  of  the  christian  sects  was  imbittered  by  hatred 
and  revenge  ;  and  in  the  kingdom  of  a  suffering  Mes- 
siah, who  had  pardoned  his  enemies,  they  aspired  to 
command  and  persecute  their  spiritual  brethren.  The 
pre-eminence  was  asserted  by  the  spirit  and  numbers 
of  the  Franks;  and  the  greatness  of  Charlemagne" 
protected  both  the  Latin  pilgrims,  and  the  catholics  of 
the  east.  The  poverty  of  Carthage,  Alexandria,  and 
Jerusalem,  was  relieved  by  the  alms  of  that  pious  em- 
peror; and  many  monasteries  of  Palestine  were  found- 
ed or  restored  by  his  liberal  devotion.  Harun  Alra- 
shid,  the  greatest  of  the  Ahbassides,  esteemed  in  his 
christian  brother  a  similar  supremacy  of  genius  and 
power:  their  friendship  was  cemented  by  a  frequent 
intercourse  of  gifts  and  embassies;  and  the  caliph, 
w  ithout  resigning  the  substantial  dominion,  presented 
the  emperor  with  the  keys  of  the  holy  sepulchre,  and 
perhaps  of  the  city  of  Jerusalem.  In  the  decline  of 
the  Carlovingian  monarchy,  the  republic  of  Amalphi 
promoted  the  interest  of  trade  and  religion  in  the  east. 
Her  vessels  transported  the  Latin  pilgrims  to  the  coasts 
of  Egypt  and  Palestine,  and  deserved,  by  their  use- 
ful imports,  the  favour  and  alliance  of  the  Fatimite 
caliphs:?  an  annual  fair  was  instituted  on  mount  Cal- 
vary r  and  the  Italian  merchants  founded  the  convent 
and  hospital  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  the  cradle  of 
the  monastic  and  military  order,  which  has  since  reign- 
ed in  the  isles  of  Rhodes  and  of  Malta.  Had  the 
christian  pilgrims  been  content  to  revere  the  tomb  of 
a  prophet,  the  disciples  of  Mahomet,  instead  of  blam- 
ing, would  have  imitated,  their  piety  :  but  these  rigid 
Unitarians  were  scandalized  by  a  worship  which  re- 
presents the  birth,  death,  and  resurrection,  of  a  God  ; 
the  catholic  images  were  branded  with  the  name  of 
idols;  and  the  Moslems  smiled  with  indignation  i  at 
the  miraculous  flame,  which  was  kindled  on  the  eve  of 
Easter  in  the  holy  sepulchre/  This  pious  fraud,  first 
devised  in  the  ninth  century,'  was  devoutly  cherished 
by  the  Latin  crusaders,  and  is  annually  repeated  by 
the  clergy  of  the  Greek,  Armenian,  and  Coptic  sects, 


o  For  Ihe  transactions  of  Charlemaene  with  the  Holy  Land,  see 
Eginhard,  (de  Vita  Caroli  Magnl,  c.  16.  p.  79—82.)  Constantine  For- 
phyrog enilus,  (de  Adininisiratione  Imperii,  l.ii.  c.  26.  p.  80.)  and  Pa- 
gi.  (Critica,  torn.  A.  D.  800.  No.  13,  14, 15.) 

p  The  caliph  granted  his  privileges,  Amalphiuanis  viris  amicis  et 
milium  introducioribus.  (Gesta  Dei,  p.  934 )  The  trade  of  Venice  lo 
Egypt  and  Palestine  cannoi  produce  so  old  a  title,  unless  we  adopt 
the  laughable  translation  of  a  Frenchman  who  mistook  the  two  fac- 
tions of  ihe  circus  (V'eneii  el  l'rasini)  for  the  Venetians  and  Pari- 
sians. 

q  An  Arabic  chronicle  of  Jerusalem  (apud  Asseman.  Bibliot.  Orient, 
torn.  i.  p.  628.'iom.  iv.  p.  368.)  attests  the  unbelief  of  the  caliph  and 
the  historian  ;  yet  Cantacuzene  presumes  to  appeal  to  the  Mahome- 
tans themselves  for  the  truth  of  this  perpetual  miracle. 

r  In  his  Dissertations  on  Ecclesiastical  History,  the  learned  Mos- 
heim  has  separately  discussed  this  pretended  miracle,  (torn.  ii.  p. 214 
— 30G.)  de  luminesancli  sepulchri. 

&  William  of  Malmesbury  (1.  iv.  c.  ii.  p.  209.)  quotes  ihe  Itinerary 
of  the  monk  Bernard,  an  eye-wimess,  who  visited  Jerusalem  A.  D. 
870.  The  miracle  is  confirmed  by  another  pilgrim  some  years.oUler; 
and  Mosheim  ascribes  the  invention  lo  the  Franks,  soon  afier  the 
decease  of  CharlemagDe. 

t  Our  travellers,  Sandys,  (p.  134.)  Thevenol,  (p.  621—627.)  Maun- 
drell,  (p.  94,  95-)  ic.  describe  ihis  extravagant  farce.  The  catho- 
lics are  puzzled  to  deride,  when  the  miracle  ended,  and  the  trick 
bezan. 


Chat.  XVIII. 


OF  THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE. 


who  impose  on  the  credulous  spectators"  for  their 
own  benefit,  and  that  of  their  tyrants.  In  every  age, 
a  principle  of  toleration  has  been  fortified  by  a  sense 
of  interest;  and  the  revenue  of  the  prince  and  his 
emir  was  increased  each  year,  by  the  expense  and 
tribute  of  so  many  thousand  strangers. 
Under  the  Fati-  '^np  revolution  which  transferred  the 
mite  caliphs,  sceptre  from  the  Abbassides  to  the  Fati- 
A. D. 969—1076.  m;les  was  a  Denefit)  rather  than  an  in- 
jury, to  the  Holy  Land.  A  sovereign  resident  in 
Egypt,  was  more  sensible  of  the  importance  of  chris- 
tian trade;  and  the  emirs  of  Palestine  were  less  re- 
mote from  the  justice  and  power  of  the  throne.  But 
the  third  of  these  Fatiinite  caliphs  was  the  famous 
Hakem,1  a  frantic  youth,  who  was  delivered  by  his 
impiety  and  despotism  from  the  fear  either  of  God  or 
man;  and  whose  Teign  was  a  wild  mixture  of  vice  i 
and  folly.  Regardless  of  the  most  ancient  customs! 
of  Egypt,  he  imposed  on  tho  women  an  absolute  con- 
finement :  the  restraint  excited  the  clamours  of  both 
sexes;  their  clamours  provoked  his  fury;  a  part  of 
Old  Cairo  was  delivered  to  the  flames  ;  and  the  guards 
and  citizens  were  engaged  many  days  in  a  bloody  con- 
flict. At  first  the  caliph  declared  himself  a  zealous 
mussulman,  the  founder  or  benefactor  of  moschs  and 
colleges:  twelve  hundred  and  ninety  copies  of  the  Ko- 
ran were  transcribed  at  his  expense  in  letters  of  gold  ; 
and  his  edict  extirpated  the  vineyards  of  the  Upper 
Egypt.  But  his  vanity  was  soon  flattered  by  the  hope 
of  introducing  a  new  religion  ;  he  aspired  above  the 
fame  of  a  prophet,  and  styled  himself  the  visible  image 
of  the  most  high  God,  who,  aftt  r  nine  apparitions  on 
earth,  was  at  length  manifest  in  his  royal  person.  At 
the  name  of  Hakem,  the  lord  of  the  living  and  the 
dead,  every  knee  was  bent  in  religious  adoration:  his 
mysteries  were  performed  on  a  mountain  near  Cairo: 
sixteen  thousand  converts  had  signed  his  profession 
of  faith  ;  and  at  the  present  hour,  a  free  and  warlike 
people,  the  Druses  of  mount  Libanus,  are  persuaded 
of  the  life  and  divinity  of  a  madman  and  tyrant.?  In 
his  divine  character,  Hakem  hated  the  .lews  and  chris- 
tians, as  the  servants  of  his  Tivals  :  while  some  re- 
mains of  prejudice  or  prudence  still  pleaded  in  favour 
of  the  law  of  Mahomet.  Both  in  Egypt  and  Pales- 
tine, his  cruel  and  wanton  persecution  made  some 
martyrs  and  many  apostates  :  the  common  rights  and 
special  privileges  of  the  sectaries  were  equally  dis- 
regarded ;  and  a  general  interdict  was  laid  on  the  devo- 
Sacriieee  of  ^on  °f  strangers  and  natives.  The  tem- 
ple of  the  christian  world,  the  church 
of  the  resurrection,  was  demolished  to  its 
the  luminous  prodigy  of  Easter  was  in- 
terrupted, and  much  profane  labour  was  exhausted  to 
destroy  the  cave  in  the  rock  which  properly  consti- 
tutes the  holy  sepulchre.  At  the  report  of  this  sacri- 
lege, the  nations  of  Europe  were  astonished  and  afflict- 
ed :  but  instead  of  arming  in  the  defence  of  the  Holy 
Land,  they  contented  themselves  with  burning  or  ba- 
Dishing  the  Jews,  as  the  secret  advisers  of  the  im- 
pious barbarian.2  Yet  the  calamities  of  Jerusalem 
were  in  some  measure  alleviated  by  the  inconstancy 
or  repentance  of  Hakem  himself;  and  the  royal  man-  | 

u  The  orientals  themselves  confess  the  fraud,  and  plead  necessity  i 
and  edification  ;  (Memoires  du  Chevalier  D'Arvieux,  torn.  ii.  p.  140. 
Joseph  Abudacni,  Hist.  Copt  .c.  20.)  but  I  will  not  attempt,  with  Mo- 
■heim,  to  explain  the  mode.   Our  travellers  have  failed  with  the 
blood  of  St.  Januarius  at  Naples. 

x  See  D'Herbelot,  (Bibliot.  Orientale,  p.  411  1  Renaudot,  (Hist.  Pa-  : 
triarch.  Alex.  p.  390.  397.  400,  401.)  Elmacin,  (Hist.  Saracen,  p.  321  -  ; 
323.)  and  Alarei,  (p.  354— 336.)  an  historian  of  E»ypt,  translated  by 
Reiske  from  Arabic  into  German,  and  verbally  interpreted  to  me  by  I 
a  friend. 

y  The  religion  of  the  Drnses  is  concealed  by  their  ignorance  and 
hypocrisy.    Their  secret  doctrines  are  confined  to  Ihe  elect,  who  j 
profess  a  contemplative  life  ;  and  the  vulgar  Druses,  the  most  indif-  I 
ferent  of  men,  occasionally  conform  to  the  worship  of  the  Mahome- 
tans and  christians  of  their  neighbourhood.    The  little  that  is,  or  de-  { 
serves  to  be,  known,  may  be  seen  in  the  industrious  Niebuhr,  (Voy- 
ages, lorn.  ii.  p.  3)4 — 357.)  and  the  second  volume  of  the  recent  and 
instructive  Travels  of  M.  de  Volney. 

7  See  Glaber,  1.  iii.  c.  7.  and  lh»  Annals  of  Baronius  and  Pa?i,  A. 
D.  1003 


Hakem, 
A.  D. 1009 

foundations : 


date  was  sealed  for  the  restitution  of  the  churches, 
when  the  tyrant  was  assassinated  by  the  emissaries 
of  his  sister.  The  succeeding  caliphs  resumed  the 
maxims  of  religion  and  policy  ;  a  free  toleration  was 
again  granted;  with  the  pious  aid  of  the  emperor  of 
Constantinople,  the  holy  sepulchre  arose  from  its 
ruins;  and,  after  a  short  abstinence,  the  pilgrims  re- 
turned with  an  increase  of  appetite  to  the  spiritual 
feast.1  In  the  sea-voyage  of  Palestine,  the  dangers 
were  frequent,  and  the  opportunities  rare;  but  the 
conversion  of  Hungary  opened  a  safe  communication 
between  Germany  and  Greece.  The  charity  of  St. 
Stephen,  the  apostle  of  his  kingdom,  relieved  and 
conducted  his  itinerant  brethren;11  and  from  Belgrade 
to  Antioch,  they  traversed  fifteen  hundred  miles  of  a 
christian  empire.  Among  the  Franks,  increase  of  pil- 
the  zeal  of  pilgrimage  prevailed  beyond  grimaces, 
the  example  of  former  times ;  and  the  A>  D- 1024'  &c> 
roads  were  covered  with  multitudes  of  either  sex,  and 
of  every  rank,  who  professed  their  contempt  of  life,  so 
soon  as  they  should  have  kissed  the  tomb  of  their 
Redeemer.  Princes  and  prelates  abandoned  the  care 
of  their  dominions;  and  the  numbers  of  these  pious 
caravans  were  a  prelude  to  the  armies  which  marched 
in  the  ensuing  age  under  the  banner  of  the  cross. 
About  thirty  years  before  the  first  crusade,  the  arch- 
bishop of  Mentz,  with  the  bishops  of  Utrecht,  Bam- 
berg, and  Ratisbon,  undertook  this  laborious  journey 
from  the  Rhine  to  the  Jordan  ;  and  the  multitude  of 
their  followers  amounted  to  seven  thousand  persons. 
At  Constantinople,  they  were  hospitably  entertained 
by  the  emperor;  but  the  ostentation  of  their  wealth 
provoked  the  assault  of  the  wild  Arabs  ;  they  drew 
their  swords  with  scrupulous  reluctance,  and  sustained 
a  siege  in  the  village  of  Capernaum,  till  they  were 
rescued  by  the  venal  protection  of  the  Fatimite  emir. 
After  visiting  the  holy  places,  they  embarked  for  Italy, 
but  only  a  remnant  of  two  thousand  arrived  in  safety 
in  their  native  land.  Ingulphus,  a  secretary  of  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror,  was  a  companion  of  this  pil- 
grimage: he  observes  that  they  sallied  from  Nor- 
mandy, thirty  stout  and  well-appointed  horsemen;  but 
that  they  repassed  the  Alps,  twenty  miserable  palm- 
ers, with  the  staff  in  their  hand,  and  the  wallet  at 
their  back.c 

After  the  defeat  of  the  Romans,  the  Conquest  of  Je> 
tranquillity  of  the  Fatimite  caliphs  was  tusaj"'r].bsy  lhe 
invaded  by  the  Turks.d  One  of  the  lieu-  AD.' 
tenants  of  Malek  Shah,  Atsiz  the  Cariz-  107G-1096. 
mian,  marched  into  Syria  at  the  head  of  a  powerful 
army,  and  reduced  Damascus  by  famine  and  the  sword. 
Hems,  and  the  other  cities  of  the  province,  acknow- 
ledged the  caliph  of  Bagdad  and  the  sultan  of  Persia  ; 
and  the  victorious  emir  advanced  without  resistance  to 
the  hanks  of  the  Nile  :  the  Fatimite  was  preparing  to 
fly  into  the  heart  of  Africa  :  but  the  negroes  of  his 
guard  and  the  inhabitants  of  Cairo  made  a  desperate 
sally,  and  repulsed  the  Turk  from  the  confines  of 
Egypt.  In  his  retreat,  he  indulged  the  licence  of 
slaughter  and  rapine;  the  judge  and  notaries  of  Jeru- 
salem were  invited  to  his  camp,  and  their  execution 
was  followed  by  the  massacre  of  three  thousand  citi- 
zens. The  cruelty  or  the  defeat  of  Atsiz  was  soon 
punished  by  the  sultan  Toucush,  the  brother  of  Malek 

a  Per  idem  lempus  ex  universo  orbe  lam  innumerabilis  multiludo 
cojpit  contluere  ad  sepulchrum  Salvatoris  Hierosolymis,  quantum 

nullus  hominum  prius  sperare  poteral.   Ordo  inferioris  plebis  

inediocres  reges  et  comites  prajsules  mulieres 

inulta;  nobiles  cuin  pauperioribus  Pluribus  enim  erat  mentis 

destderium  mori  priusquam  ad  propria  reverterenlur.  (Glaber,  1.  iv. 
c.  6.    Bouquet,  Historians  of  France,  lorn.  x.  p.  60.) 

b  Glaber,  1.  iii.  c.  1.  Kalona,  (Hist.  Crit.  Reg.  Hungariae,  torn.  i. 
p.  304—311.)  examines  whether  St.  Stephen  founded  a  monastery  at 
Jerusalem. 

c  Baronius  (A  D.  1064.  No.  43— 56.)  has  transcribed  the  greater 
part  of  the  original  narratives  of  Ingulphus,  Marianus,  and  Lam- 
berlus. 

d  See  Elmacin,  (Hist.  Saracen,  p.  349,350.)  and  Abulpharagnis. 
(Dynast,  p.  237.  vejs.  Pocock  )  W.de  Guignes,  (Hist,  des  Huns,  torn, 
iii.  part.  i.  p.  215,  216  )  adds  the  testimonies,  or  rather  the  names,  at 
Abulfeda  and  Novaira. 


THE  DECLINE  AND  FALL 


Chap.  XIX. 


Shah,  who  with  a  higher  litle  and  more  formidable 
powers,  asserted  the  dominion  of  Syria  and  Palestine. 
The  house  of  Seljuk  reigned  about  twenty  years  in 
Jerusalem;'  but  the  hereditary  command  of  the  holy 
city  and  territory  was  instrusted  or  abandoned  to  the 
emir  Ortok,  the  chief  of  a  tribe  of  Turkmans,  whose 
children,  after  their  expulsion  from  Palestine,  formed 
two  dynasties  on  the  borders  of  Armenia  and  Assyria/ 
The  oriental  christians  and  the  Latin  pilgrims  de- 
plored a  revolution,  which,  instead  of  the  regular 
government  and  old  alliance  of  the  caliphs,  imposed 
on  their  necks  the  iron  yoke  of  the  strangers  of  the 
north.8  In  his  court  and  camp  the  great  sultan  bad 
adopted  in  some  degree  the  arts  and  manners  of  Per- 
sia;  but  the  body  of  the  Turkish  nation,  and  more 
especially  the  pastoral  tribes,  still  breathed  the  fierce- 
ness of  the  desert.  From  Nice  to  Jerusalem,  the 
■western  countries  of  Asia  were  a  scene  of  foreign  and 
domestic  hostility;  and  the  shepherds  of  Palestine, 
who  held  a  precarious  sway  on  a  doubtful  frontier, 
had  neither  leisure  nor  capacity  to  await  the  slow 
profits  of  commercial  and  religious  freedom.  The  pil- 
grims, who,  through  innumerable  perils,  had  reached 
the  gates  of  Jerusalem,  were  the  victims  of  private 
rapine  or  public  oppression,  and  often  stink  under  ;he 
pressure  of  famine  and  disease,  before  they  were  per- 
mitted to  salute  the  holy  sepulchre.  A  spirit  of  na- 
tive barbarism,  or  recent  zeal,  prompted  the  Turk- 
mans to  insult  the  clergy  of  every  sect:  the  patriarch 
was  dragged  by  the  hair  along  the  pavement,  and  cast 
into  a  dungeon,  to  extort  a  ransom  from  the  sympathy 
of  his  flock  ;  and  the  divine  worship  in  the  church  of 
the  resurrection  was  often  disturbed  by  the  savage 
rudeness  of  its  masters.  The  pathetic  tale  excited 
the  millions  of  the  west  to  march  under  the  standard  of 
the  cross  to  the  reliof  of  the  Holy  Land  :  and  yet  how 
trifling  is  the  sum  of  these  accumulated  evils,  if  com- 
pared with  the  single  act  of  the  sacrilege  of  Hakem, 
which  had  been  so  patiently  endured  by  the,  Latin 
christians!  A  slighter  provocation  inflamed  the  more 
irascible  temper  of  their  descendants:  a  new  spirit 
had  arisen  of  religions  chivalry  and  papal  dominion  : 
a  nerve  was  touched  of  exquisite  feeling  ;  and  the  sen- 
sation vibrated  to  the  heart  of  Europe. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

Origin  and  numbers  of  the  first  crusade. —  Characters  of  the 
Latin  princes. —  Tneir  march  to  Constant  inopjle. — Policy 
of  the  Greek  emperor  Alexius. — Conquest  of  Nice,  An- 
tioeh,  and  Jerusalem,  by  the  Franks. — Deliverance  of  the 
holy  sepulchre. —  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  first  king  of  Jeru- 
salem.— Institutions  if  the  French  w  Latin  kingdom. 

The  first  crusade,  A  bout  twenty  years  after  the  conquest 
A  I).  1095— IOm!  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Turks,  the  holy 
Peter  the  hermit.  se),u]0hre  was  visited  by  a  hermit  of  the 
name  of  Peter,  a  native  of  Amiens,  in  the  province  of 
Picardy1in  France.  His  resentment  and  sympathy 
were  excited  by  his  own  injuries  and  the  oppression 
of  the  christian  name;  he  mingled  his  tears  with  those 


e  From  the  expedition  of  Isar  Alsiz  (A.  H.  469.  A.  D.  107G.)  to  the 
expulsion  of  the  Ortokides.  (A.  D.  1096  )  Yet  William  of  Tyre  (1.  i. 
c.  6.  p.  633.)  assens,  that  Jerusalem  was  thirty-eight  ypars  in  Ihe 
hands  of  the  Turk?  ;  and  an  Arabic  chronicle,  quoted  by  Pagi.  (torn, 
iv.  p.  202.)  supposes,  lhat  the  cily  was  reduced  by  a  Carizmian  Eene- 
ral  to  the  obedience  of  the  caliph  of  Bagdad,  A.  H.  463.  A.  P.  1070. 
These  early  dates  are  not  very  compatible  with  the  general  history 
of  Asia;  and  I  am  sure,  that  as  late  as  A.  D.  1064.  the  regnum  Baby- 
lonicnm  (of  Cairo)  still  prevailed  in  Palestine.  (Baronius.  A.  P.  1064. 
No.  56.) 

f  De  Guignes,  Hist,  des  Huns,  torn,  i  p  249  -  252. 

g  Willerm.  Tyr.  1.  i.  c.  8.  p.  634.  who  strives  hard  to  magnify  the 
christian  grievances.  The  Turks  exacted  an  aureus  from  each  pil- 
grim. The  caphar  of  the  Franks  is  now  fourteen  dollars  :  and  En- 
rope  does  not  complain  of  this  voluntary  lax. 

i  Whimsical  enough  is  the  origin  of  the  name  of  Pirards.  and  from 
thence  of  Picardie,  which  does  not  date  earlier  lhan  A.  1).  1200.  It 
was  an  academical  joke,  an  epithet  first  applied  to  the  quarrelsome 
humour  of  those  students,  in  the  University  of  Paris,  who  rame  from 
the  frontier  of  France  and  Flanders.  (Valenii  Notilia  GaUianim,  p. 
447.    Longuerue,  Description  d»'  la  France,  p.  51  ) 


of  the  patriarch,  and  earnestly  inquired,  if  no  hopes  of 
relief  could  he  entertained  from  the  Greek  emperors 
of  the  east.  The  patriarch  exposed  the  vices  and 
weakness  of  the  successors  of  Constantine.  "  I  will 
ronse,"  exclaimed  the  hermit,  "  the  martial  nations  of 
Europe  in  your  cause;"  and  Europe  was  obedient  to 
the  call  of  the  hermit.  The  astonished  patriarch  dis- 
missed him  with  epistles  of  credit  and  complaint;  and 
no  sooner  did  he  land  at  Bari,  than  Peter  hastened  to 
kiss  the  feet  of  the  Roman  pontiff.  His  stature  was 
small,  his  appearance  contemptible  ;  but  his  eye  was 
keen  and  lively  ;  and  he  possessed  that  vehemence  of 
speech,  which  seldom  fails  to  impart  the  persuasion 
of  the  snul.b  He  was  born  of  a  gentleman's  family, 
(for  we  must  now  adopt  a  modern  idiom,)  and  hi» 
military  service  was  under  the  neighbouring  counts  of 
Boulogne,  the  heroes  of  the  first  crusade.  But  he 
soon  relinquished  the  sword  and  the  world  ;  and  if  it 
be  true,  that  his  wife,  however  noble,  was  aged  and 
ugly,  he  might  withdraw,  with  the  less  reluctance, 
from  her  bed  to  a  convent,  and  at  length  to  a  hermi- 
tage. In  this  austere  solitude,  his  body  was  ema- 
ciated, his  fancy  was  inflamed  ;  whatever  he  wished, 
he  believed  ;  whatever  he  believed,  he  saw  in  dreams 
and  revelations.  From  Jerusalem,  the  pilgrim  return- 
ed an  accomplished  fanatic;  but  as  he  excelled  in  the 
popular  madness  of  the  times,  pope  Urban  the  second 
received  him  as  a  prophet,  applauded  his  glorious  de- 
sign, promised  to  support  it  in  a  general  council,  and 
encouraged  him  to  proclaim  the  deliverance  of  the 
Holy  Land.  Invigorated  by  the  approbation  of  the 
pontiff,  his  zealous  missionary  traversed,  with  speed 
and  success,  the  provinces  of  Italy  and  France.  His 
diet  was  abstemious,  his  prayers  long  and  fervent, 
and  the  alms  which  he  received  with  one  hand,  he 
distributed  with  the  other:  his  head  was  bare,  his  fret 
naked,  his  meagre  body  was  wrapt  in  a  coarse  gar- 
ment; he  bore  and  displayed  a  weighty  crucifix  ;  and 
the  ass  on  which  he  rode  was  sanctified  in  the  public 
eye,  by  the  service  of  the  man  of  God.  He  preached 
to  innumerable  crowds  in  the  churches,  the  streets,  and 
the  highways  :  the  hermit  entered  with  equal  confi- 
dence the  palace  and  the  cottage ;  and  the  people,  for 
all  were  people,  were  impetuously  moved  by  his  call 
to  repentance  and  arms.  When  he  painted  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  natives  and  pilgrims  of  Palestine,  every 
heart  was  melted  to  compassion  ;  every  breast  glowed 
with  indignation,  when  he  challenged  the  warriors  of 
the  age  to  defend  their  brethren,  and  rescue  their  Sa- 
viour :  his  ignorance  of  art  and  language  was  com- 
pensated by  sighs,  and  tears,  and  ejaculations;  and 
Peter  supplied  the  deficiency  of  reason  by  loud  and 
frequent  appeals  to  Christ  and  his  mother,  to  the  saints 
and  angels  of  paradise,  with  whom  he  had  personally 
conversed.  The  most  perfect  orator  of  Athens  might 
have  envied  the  success  of  his  eloquence:  the  rustic 
enthusiast  inspired  the  passions  which  he  felt,  and 
Christendom  expected  with  impatience  the  counsels 
and  decrees  of  the  supreme  pontiff. 

The  magnanimous  spirit  of  Gregory  Urban  II. in  the 
the  seventh  had  already  embraced  the  ^"j^1  oi  Fla" 
design  of  arming  Europe  against  Asia;  a.  D.  1095. 
the  ardour  of  his  zeal  and  ambition  still  March, 
breathes  in  his  epistles :  from  either  side  of  the  Alps, 
fifty  thousand  catholics  had  enlisted  under  the  banner 
of  St.  Peter ; c  and  his  successor  reveals  his  intention 
of  marching  at  their  head  against  the  impious  sectaries 
of  Mahomet.  But  the  glory  or  reproach  of  executing, 
though  not  in  person,  this  holy  enterprise,  was  re- 


b  William  of  Tyre  (1.  i.  c  11.  p.  637,  C38.)  thus  describes  the  her- 
mit :  Pusillus,  persona  conlemptibilis,  vivacis  ingpnii.  et  oculum  ha- 
beng  perspicacem  gratumqtie,  et  spome  fluens  ei  non  deerat  c\o- 
quium.  See  Albert  Aquensis,  p.  185.  Guibert,  p.  482.  Anna  Com- 
nena  in  Alexiad.  1.  x.  p.  2S4,  &c.  with  Pucange's  notes,  p.  349. 

c  UHra  quinqtiaginia  millia,  si  me  possum  in  expeditione  pro  due© 
ft  pontifice  habere,  arrnata  manu  volunl  in  inimicos  Dei  insurgent 
et  ad  sepulchrum  Domini  ipso  dncenle  pervenire.  Gregor.  vi».  episi 
ii.  31.  in  torn,  xii  p.  322.  concil. 
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served  for  Urban  the  second,1*  the  most  faithful  of  his  I 
disciples.  He  undertook  the  conquest  of  the  east,  I 
whilst  the  larger  portion  <  f  Rome  was  possessed  and  j 
fortified  by  his  rival  Guibert  of  Ravenna,  who  con- 
tended with  Urban  for  the  name  and  honours  of  the  j 
pontificate.  He  attempted  to  unite  the  powers  of  the 
west,  at  a  time  when  the  princes  were  separated  from 
the  church,  and  the  people  from  their  princes,  by  the 
excommunication  which  himself  and  his  predecessors 
had  thundered  against  the  emperor  and  the  king  of 
France.  Philip  the  first,  of  France,  supported  with 
patience  the  censures  which  lie  had  provoked  by  his 
scandalous  life  and  adulterous  marriage.  Henry  the 
fourth,  of  Germany,  asserted  the  right  of  investitures,  I 
the  prerogative  of  confirming  his  bishops  by  the  deli- 1 
very  of  the  ring  and  crosier.  But  the  emperor's  party 
was  crushed  in  Italy  by  the  arms  of  the  Normans  and 
the  countess  Mathilda  ;  and  the  long  quarrel  had  been  ! 
recently  envenomed  hy  the  revolt  of  his  son  Conrad 
and  the  shame  of  his  vvifie,c  who,  in  the  synods  of  ! 
Constance  and  Placentia,  confessed  the  manifold  pros-  J 
titutions  to  which  she  had  been  exposed  by  a  hus- 
band regardless  of  her  honour  and  his  own.'  So  popu- 
Mr  was  the  cause  of  Urban,  so  weighty  was  his  in- 
fluence,  that  the  council  which  he  summoned  at  Pla- 
centia' was  composed  of  two  hundred  bishops  of 
Italy,  France,  Burgundy,  Swabia',  and  Bavaria.  Four 
thousand  of  the  clergy,  and  thirty  thousand  of  the 
laity,  attended  this  important  meeting;  and,  as  the 
most  spacious  cathedral  would  have  been  inadequate  j 
to  the  multitude,  the  session  of  seven  days  were  held 
in  a  plain  adjacent  to  the  city.  The  ambassadors  of 
the  Greek  emperor,  Alexius  Comnenus,  were  intro- 
duced to  plead  the  distress  of  their  sovereign  and  the 
danger  of  Constantinople,  which  was  divided  only  by 
a  narrow  sea  from  the  victorious  Turks,  the  common 
enemies  of  the  christian  nsme.  In  their  suppliant  ad- 
dress they  flattered  ths  pride  of  the  Latin  princes; 
and,  appealing  at  once  to  their  policy  and  religion,  ex- 
horted them  to  repel  the  barbarians  on  the  confines  of 
Asia,  rather  than  to  expect  them  in  the  heart  of  Eu- 
rope. At  the  sad  tale  of  the  misery  and  perils  of 
their  eastern  brethren,  the  assembly  burst  into  tears  : 
the  most  eager  champions  declared  their  readiness  to 
march  ;  and  the  Greek  ambassadors  were  dismissed 
with  the  assurance  of  a  speedy  and  powerful  succour. 
The  relief  of  Constantinople  was  included  in  the  larger 
and  most  distant  project  of  the  deliverance  of  Jeru- 
salem ;  hut  the  prudent  Urban  adjourned  the  final  deci- 
sion to  a  second  synod,  which  he  proposed  to  cele- 
brate in  some  city  of  France  in  the  autumn  of  the 
same  year.  The  short  delay  would  propagate  the 
flame  of  enthusiasm  ;  and  his  firmest  hope  was  in  a 
nation  of  soldiers,"1  still  proud  of  the  pre-eminence  of 

d  Spp  the  oririnal  livps  of  Urban  II.  by  I'andulphus  Pisanus  and 
B»rnardus  Guido,  in  Muratori,  Ker.  Ital.  Script,  torn.  iii.  pars  i.  p. 
352,  353. 

e  She  is  known  by  the  different  names  of  Praxes,  Euprtecia,  Euf-a- 
sia,  and  Adelais ;  and  was  the  daughter  of  a  Russian  prince  and  the 
widow  of  a  margrave  of  Brandenburgh.  Struv.  Corpus  Hist.  Genua 
nica>,  p.  340. 

f  Henrietta  odio  pam  crepit  habere:  ideo  incarceravit  earn, Pt  con- 
cessit ul  plerique  vim  ei  inferrem  :  immo  filium  hortans  ut  earn  BU- 
batriiaret.  (Dndechin,  Continual.  Marian.  Scot,  a  pud  Baron.  A.  D. 
1093,  No.  AJ  In  the  synot  of  Constance,  she  is  described  bv  Ber- 
thnldus,  return  inspector:  quae  se  lamas  et  tarn  inauditas  fornicatio- 
Bum  spurcilias,  el  a  tantis  passam  fuisse  conq'uesta  est,  Sec.  and 
again  at  Placentia  :  satis  inisericorditer  suscrpit,  eo  quod  ipsam  tan- 
las  spurcitias  non  tain  commisisae  quairi  invitam  penulisse  pn  eerie 
gbgnoverit  papa  cum  sancta  svnodo.  Apud  Bar. in.  A.  D.  1093  \o 
4.  100-1.  No.  3.  A  rare  subject  for  the  infallible  decision  i.f  a  pope 
and  council.  These  ah.  initiations  are  repiurnant  to  every  princinle 
of  human  nature,  which  is  nol  altered  by  a  dispute  about  rings  and 
cr.isiers.  Yet  it  should  seem,  that  the  wretched  woman  was  tempted 
by  the  priests  to  relate  or  subr  'ribe  some  infamous  stories  of  herself 
and  her  husband. 

g  See  the  narrative  and  acts  of  the  synod  of  Placentia,  Cohcil.  torn, 
xii.  p  821,  Sec. 

h  Guibert,  himself  a  Frenchman,  praises  the  piety  and  valour  of 
the  French  nation,  the  author  and  example  of  the  crusades:  Gens 
no'oilis,  pnxlens,  bellicosa.  .iapsilis  et  nitida  ....  Qnos  enim  Brito- 
nes.  Anglos.  Ligur<-s,  si  bonis  eos  moribus  videamus,  non  tllico 
Francos  homines  appellemus  1  (;>.  478.)  He  owns,  however,  that 
thevi  racily  of  the  French  degenerate  into  petulance  among  for- 
Wjners.  (p.  433  )  and  vain  loquaciousiiesy,  (p.  505.'> 


Iheir  name,  and  ambitious  to  emulate  their  hero  Char- 
lemagne,' who,  in  the  popular  Romance  of  Turpin,k 
had  achieved  the  conquest  of  the  Holy  Land.  A 
latent  motive  of  affection  or  vanity  mi«ht  influence  the 
choice  of  Urban  :  he  was  himself  a  native  of  France, 
a  monk  of  Clugny,  and  the  first  of  his  countrymen 
who  ascended  the  throne  of  St.  Peter.  The  pope  had 
illustrated  his  family  and  province;  nor  is  there  per- 
haps a  more  exquisite  gratification  than  to  revisit,  in  a 
conspicuous  dignity,  the  humble  and  laborious  scenes 
of  our  youth. 

It  may  occasion  some  surprise  that  the  council  of  Cler- 
Roman  pontiff  should  erect,  in  the  heart  mont,  A.  D.  1U95. 
of  France,  the  tribunal  from  whence  he  November, 
hurled  his  anathemas  against  the  king;  but  our  sur- 
prise will  vanish  so  soon  as  we  form  a  just  estimate 
of  a  king  of  France  of  the  eleventh  century.1  Philip  the 
first  was  the  great-grandson  of  Hugh  Capet,  the  foun- 
der of  the  present  race,  who,  in  the  decline  of  Charle- 
magne's posterity,  added  the  renal  title  to  his  patri- 
monial estates  of  Paris  and  Orleans.  In  this  narrow 
compass,  he  was  possessed  of  wealth  and  jurisdiction  ; 
but  in  the  rest  of  France,  Hugh  and  his  first  descen- 
dants were  no  more  than  the  feudal  lords  of  about 
sixty  dukes  and  counts,  of  independent  anil  hereditary 
power,"1  who  disdained  the  control  of  laws  and  lecjal 
assemblies,  and  whose  disregard  of  their  sovereign  was 
revenged  by  the  disobedience  of  their  inferior  vassals. 
At  Clermont,  in  the  territories  of  the  count  of  Au- 
vergne,"  the  pope  might  brave  with  impunity  the  re- 
sentment of  Philip  ;  and  the  council  which  he  con- 
vened in  that  city  was  not  less  numerous  or  respecta- 
ble than  the  synod  of  Placentia.0  Besides  his  court 
and  council  of  Roman  cardinals,  he  was  supported  by 
thirteen  archbishops  and  two  hundred  and  twenty-five 
bishops;  the  number  of  mitred  prelates  was  computed 
at  four  hundred;  and  the  fathers  of  the  church  were 
blessed  by  the  saints,  and  enlightened  by  the  doctors  of 
the  n<re.  From  the" adjacent  kingdoms,  a  martini  train 
of  lords  and  knights  of  power  and  renown  attended 
the  council.P  in  high  expectation  of  its  resolves;  and 
such  was  the  ardour  cf  zeal  and  curiosity,  that  the 
city  was  filled,  and  many  thousands,  in  the  month  of 
November,  erected  their  tents  or  huts  in  the  open 
field.  A  session  of  eight  days  produced  seme  useful 
or  edifying  canons  for  the  reformation  of  manners;  a 
severe  censure  was  pronounced  against  the  licence  of 
private  war;  the  truce  of  Godq  was  confirmed,  a  sus- 
pension of  hostilities  during  four  days  of  the  week; 
women  and  priests  were  placed  under  the  safeguard 
of  the  church  ;  and  a  protection  of  three  years  was 
extended  to  husbandmen  and  merchants,  the  defence- 


i  Per  viam  quam  jamdudurh  Carolus  Magnus  mirificus  rex  Franco- 
rum  aplari  fecit  usque  C.  P.  (Gesta  Francorum,  p.  1.  Robert.  Mon- 
ach.  Hist.  Hieros,  1.  i.  p.  33.  &c.) 

k  John  Tilpinus,  or  Turpinus,  was  Archbishop  of  Rheims,  A.  D. 
773.  After  the  year  1000,  this  romance  was  composed  in  his  name, 
by  a  monk  of  the  borders  of  France  and  Spain  ;  and  such  was  the 
idea  of  ecclesiastical  merit,  that  he  describes  himself  as  a  fiehline. 
and  drinking  priest  !  Yet  the  bonk  of  lies  was  pronounced  authentic 
by  pnpe.Calixtus  II.  (A.  D.  1122.)  and  is  respectfully  quoted  hy  the 
abbot  Suger,  in  the  greal  Chronicles  of  St.  Denys.  (Fabric.  Bibliol. 
Latin,  medii  JEvi,  edit.  Mansi,  torn.  iv.  p.  lot.) 

1  See  Elal  de  la  Franc-  ,  by  the  Count  de  Boulainvilliers,  torn.  i. 
p.  160. — 13-'.  and  the  second  volume  of  i lie  Observations  sur  l'His- 
toire  de  France,  by  the  Abbi  de  IWably. 

m  In  the  provinces  of  the  south  of  the  Loire,  the  first  Capetians 
were  scarcely  allowed  a  feudal  supremacy.  On  all  sides.  Normandy, 
Bretacne,  Aquitain,  Burgundy,  Lorraine,  and  Flanders,  contracted 
the  name  and  limits  of  the  proper  France.  See  Hadrian.  Vales. 
Nbtiiia  Galliaruin. 

ii  These  counts,  a  younger  branch  of  the  dukfs  of  Aquitain,  were 
at  length  despoiled  of  the  greatest  part  of  their  country  by  Philip 
Augustus.  The  bishops  of  Clermont  gradually  became"  princes  of 
the  city.  Melanges,  ttr.'s  d'une  grande  Bibliolheque,  torn,  x.vxvi.  p. 
238,  Sec.  ' 

o  See  ihe  acts  of  the  council  of  Clermont,  Concil.  torn.  xii.  p. 
6-29,  A.c. 

p  Confluxerunt  ad  Concilium  e  multis  reeionibus,  viri  potentes  el 
honorali)  innumeri  quamvis  cingulo  laicalis  militirc  superbi  (Bal- 
dric, an  eye-witness,  p.  86—88  Robert.  Mon.  p.  31,  32.  Will.  Tyr. 
i.  Hi  15. p. 639-.641.   Guibert.  p.  176-480.   Fulcher. Carnot,  p. 362  ) 

q  The  Truce  of  God  (Treva  or  Treuga  Dei)  was  first  invented  in 
Aquitain,  A.  I>.  1032;  blamed  by  some  bishops  as  an  occasion  of  per- 
jury, and  rejected  by  the  Normans  as  contrary  to  their  privilege*. 
(Porange,  Glnps,  Latin,  torn.  vf.  p.  fi,82-6S5.) 
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less  victims  of  military  rapine.  But  a  law,  however 
venerable  be  the  sanction,  cannot  suddenly  transform 
the  temper  of  the  times  ;  and  the  benevolent  efforts  of 
Urban  deserve  the  less  praise,  since  he  laboured  to 
appease  some  domestic  quarrels,  that  he  might  spread 
the  flames  of  war  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Euphrates. 
From  the  synod  of  Plaeentia,  the  rumour  of  his  great 
design  iiarl  gone  forth  among  the  nations  :  the  clergy 
on  their  return  had  preached  in  every  diocese  the 
merit  and  glory  of  the  deliverance  of  the  Holy  Land  ; 
and  when  the  pope  ascended  a  lofty  scaffold  in  the 
market-place  of  Clermont,  his  eloquence  was  addressed 
to  a  well-prepared  and  impatient  audience.  Fiis  topics 
were  obvious,  his  exhortation  was  vehement,  his  suc- 
cess inevitable.  The  orator  was  interrupted  by  the 
shout  of  thousands,  who  with  one  voice,  and  in  their 
rustic  idiom,  exclaimed  aloud,  "God  wills  it.  God  wills 
it."  r  "  It  is  indeed  the  will  of  God,"  replied  the  pope  ; 
"and  let  this  memorahle  word,  the  inspiration  surely 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  be  for  ever  adopted  as  your  cry 
of  battle,  to  animate  the  devotion  and  courage  of  the 
champions  of  Christ.  His  cross  is  the  symbol  of  your 
salvation  ;  wear  it,  a  red,  a  hloody  cross,  as  an  external 
mark,  on  your  breasts  or  shoulders,  as  a  pledge  cf 
your  sacred  and  irrevocable  engagement."  The  pro- 
posal was  joyfully  accepted  ;  great  numbers,  both  of 
the  clergy  and  laity,  impressed  on  their  garments  the 
sign  of  the  cross.*  and  solicited  the  pope  to  march  at 
their  head.  This  dangerous  honour  was  declined  by 
the  more  prudent  successor  of  Gregory,  who  alleged 
the  schism  of  the  church,  and  the  duties  cf  his  pasto- 
ral office,  recommending  to  the  faithful,  who  were  dis- 
qualified by  sex  or  profession,  by  age  or  infirmity,  to 
aid,  with  their  prayers  and  alms,  the  personal  service 
of  their  robust  brethren.  The  name  and  powers  of 
his  legate  he  devolved  on  Adhemar  bishop  of  Puy, 
the  first  who  had  received  the  cross  at  his  hands. 
The  foremost  of  the  temporal  chiefs  was  Raymond 
count  of  Thoulouse,  whose  ambassadors  in  the  coun- 
cil excused  the  absence,  and  pledged  the  honour,  of 
their  master.  After  the  confession  and  absolution  of 
their  sins,  the  champions  of  the  cross  were  dismissed 
with  a  superfluous  admonition  to  invite  their  country- 
men and  friends  ;  and  their  departure  for  the  Holy 
Land  was  fixed  to  the  festival  of  the  Assumption,  the 
fifteenth  of  August,  of  the  ensuing  year.' 
Justice  of  the  So  familiar,  and  as  it  were  so  natural, 
crusades  to  man,  is  the  practice  of  violence,  that 
our  indulgence  allows  the  slightest  provocation,  the 
most  disputable  right,  as  a  sufficient  ground  of  nation- 


r  Dens  rv.lt,  Deus  rult!  was  ihe  pure  acclamation  of  the  clergy 
who  understood  Lai  n.  (Robert  Mon.  1.  i.  p.  32  )  By  the  illiterate 
laity  who  spoke  Ihe  Porhicial  or  Limousin  idiom,  it  was  corrupted 
to  Deus  lo  roll,  or  Ditx  cl  roit.  See  Chron  Cusinense,  1.  iv.  c.  11. 
p.  497.  in  Muralori,  Scipt  Heroin  Jial.  torn.  iv.  and  Pucange,  (Pis- 
sertat.  xi.  p  207.  sur  Joinville,  and  GV  ss.  Latin,  torn.  ii.  p.  690.) 
who,  in  his  preface,  produces  a  very  difficult  specimen  of  the  dialect 
of  Rovergne,  A.  D.  1100.  very  near,  both  in  lime  and  place,  to  the 
council  of  Clermont,  (p  13, 10.) 

s  Most  commonly  on  their  shoulders,  in  sold,  or  silk,  or  clolh,  sewed 
on  Iheir  garments.  In  the  first  crusade,  all  were  red  ;  in  ihe  third,  the 
French  alone  preseru  d  that  colour,  while  green  crosses  were  adopt- 
ed by  ihe  Flemincs.  and  white  by  ihe  Knglish.  (Pucange,  lorn.  ii.  p. 
651.)  Yet  in  England,  the  red  evpr  appears  Ihe  favourite,  and,  as  it 
were,  the  national,  colour  of  our  military  ensigns  and  uniforms. 

t  Bonsarsius,  who  has  published  the  original  writers  of  ihe  cru- 
sades, adopts,  with  much  complacency,  the  fanatic  title  of  Guibenus, 
Gesta  Dei  per  Francos;  though  some  critics  propose  to  read  Gesta 
Diaholi  per  Francos.  (Hanovise,  JGI1,  two  vols,  in  folio.)  I  shall 
brif  fly  enumerate,  as  they  stand  in  this  collection,  the  authors  whom 
I  have  used  for  ilie  first  cnisad".  I.  Gesta  Fran  coram.  II.  Robenus 
Monachus.  III.  Baldricus.  IV.  Raimundus  de  Agile*.  V.  Albertus 
Anuensis.  VI.  Fulcherius  Carnotensis.  vll.  Guibenus.  VHI.'Wil- 
lielmus  Tvrie;  sis.  Muralori  has  given  us,  IX.  Kadulph'us  Cado- 
niensis  de  Geslis  Tancrcdi,  (Script.  Rer.  lutt.  ton1,  v.  p  "2?o — 333.) 
and,  X.  Berrianlus  Tlusaurius  de  Acnuisilione  Terra  Sanctse.  (torn, 
vii.  p.  664 — 843.)  The  last  of  the  e  was  unknown  lo  a  late  French 
historian,  who  has  given  a  large  and  critical  lisi  of  the  writers  of  ihe 
crusades,  (Esprit  des  Croisarie?,  loin.  i.  p.  13—  141.)  and  mosi  of  whose 
judgments  my  own  experience  will  allow  me  to  ratify.  It  was  late 
before  I  could  obtain  a  sight  of  ihe  French  historians  collected  by 
Duchesne.  I.  Petri  Tudebodi  Sacerdotia  Sivracensis  Historia  de 
Hierosolyinilan  >  liinere,  (loin.  iv.  p.  773—815.)  has  been  transfused 
into  the*  first  anonymous  writer  of  Bongarsius.  II.  The  Metrical 
History  of  the  First  Crusade,  in  s«>ven  books,  (p.  KK)  912.)  is  of  small 
value  or  account. 


al  hostility.  But  the  name  and  nature  of  a  holy  trnr 
demands  a  more  rigorous  scrutiny  ;  nor  can  we  hastily 
believe,  that  the  servants  of  the  Prince  of  peace  would 
unsheath  the  sword  of  destruction,  unless  the  motive 
were  pure,  the  quarrel  legitimate,  and  the  necessity 
inevitable.  The  policy  of  an  action  may  be  deter- 
mined from  the  tardy  lessons  of  experience;  but,  be- 
fore we  act,  our  conscience  should  be  satisfied  of  the 
justice  and  propriety  of  our  enterprise.  In  the  age  of 
the  crusades,  the  christians,  both  of  the  east  and  west, 
were  persuaded  of  their  lawfulness  and  merit;  their 
arguments  are  clouded  by  the  perpetual  abuse  of 
Scripture  and  rhetoric  ;  but  they  seem  to  insist  on  the 
right  of  natural  and  religious  defence,  their  peculiar 
title  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  the  impiety  of  their  pagan 
and  Mahometan  foes."  I.  The  right  of  a  just  defence 
may  fairly  include  our  civil  and  spiritual  allies:  it 
depends  on  the  existence  of  danger:  and  that  danger 
must  be  estimated  by  the  two-fold  consideration  of  the 
malice,  and  the  power,  of  our  enemies.  A  pernicious 
tenet  has  been  imputed  to  the  Mahometans,  the  duty 
of  extirpating  all  other  religions  by  the  sword.  This 
charge  of  ignorance  and  bigotry  is  refuted  by  the 
Koran,  by  the  history  of  the  mussulman  conquerors, 
and  by  their  public  and  legal  toleration  of  the  chris- 
tian worship.  But  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  orien- 
tal churches  are  depressed  under  iheir  iron  yoke;  that, 
in  peace  and  war,  they  assert  a  divine  and  indefea- 
sible claim  of  universal  empire;  and  that,  in  their 
orthodox  creed,  the  unbelieving  nations  are  continually 
threatened  with  the  loss  of  religion  or  liberty.  In  the 
eleventh  century,  the  victorious  arms  of  the  Turks 
presented  a  real  and  urgent  apprehension  of  these 
losses.  They  had  subdued,  in  less  than  thirty  years, 
the  kingdoms  cf  Asia,  as  far  as  Jerusalem  and  the 
Hellespont;  and  the  Greek  empire  tottered  on  the 
verge  of  destruction.  Besides  an  honest  sympathy 
for  their  brethren,  the  Latins  had  a  right  and  interest 
in  the  support  of  Constantinople,  the  most  important 
barrier  of  the  west;  and  the  privilege  of  defence  must 
reach  to  prevent,  as  well  as  to  repel,  an  impending 
assault.  But  this  salutary  purpose  miaht  have  been 
accomplished  by  a  moderate  succour;  and  our  calmer 
reason  must  disclaim  the  innumerable  hosts  and  re- 
mote operation^,  which  overwhelmed  Asia  and  depop- 
ulated Europe.  II.  Palestine  could  add  nothing  to 
the  strength  or  safety  of  the  Latins ;  and  fanaticism 
alone  could  pretend  to  justify  the  conquest  of  that 
distant  and  narrow  province.  The  christians  affirmed 
that  their  inalienable  title  to  the  promised  land  had 
been  sealed  by  the  blood  of  their  divine  Saviour :  it 
was  their  risht  and  duty  to  rescue  their  inheritance 
from  the  unjust  possessors,  who  profaned  his  sepul- 
chre, and  oppressed  the  pilsrritnag'e  of  his  disciples* 
Vainly  would  it  be  alleged  that  the  pre-eminence  of 
Jerusalem,  and  the  sanctity  of  Palestine,  have  been 
abolished  with  the  Mosaic  law  ;  that  the  God  of  the 
christians  is  not  a  local  deity,  and  that  the  recovery 
of  Bethlehem  or  Calvary,  his  cradle  or  his  tomb,  will 
not  atone  for  the  violation  of  the  moral  precepts  of  the 
gospel.  Such  arguments  glance  aside  from  the  lead- 
en shield  of  superstition;  and  the  religious  mind  will 
not  easily  relinquish  its  hold  on  the  sacred  ground  of 
mystery  and  miracle.  III.  But  the  holy  wars  which 
have  been  waged  in  every  climate  of  the  globe,  from 
Egypt  to  Livonia,  and  from  Peru  to  Hindostan,  re- 
quire the  support  of  some  more  general  and  flexible 
!  tenet.  It  has  been  often  supposed,  and  sometimes 
affirmed,  lhat  a  difference  of  religion  is  a  worthy  causa 
of  hostility;  that  obstinate  unheffevers  may  be  slain 
or  subdued  by  the  champion*  of  the  cross;  and  that 
grace  is  the  sole  fountain  of  dominion  as  well  as  of 


ii  If  the  reader  will  turn  to  the  first  scene  of  the  first  part  of  Henry 
'  the  Fourth,  he  will  see  in  the  lext  of  Shakspeare  Ihe  na  ural  feeling* 
of  enthusiasm  ;  and  in  the  notes  of  Dr.  Johnson,  ihe  workings  of  a 
bigoted  though  vigorous  mind,  greedy  of  every  pretence  lo  hue  and 
persecute  those  who  dissent  from  his  creed. 
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mercy.  Above  four  hundred  years  before  the  first 
crusade,  the  eastern  and  western  provinces  of  the  Ro- 
man empire  had  been  acquired  about  the  same  time, 
and  iri  the  same  manner,  by  the  barbarians  of  Germany 
and  Arabia.  Time  and  treaties  had  legitimated  the 
conquests  of  the  christian  Franks  ;  but  in  the  eyes  of 
their  subjects  and  neighbours,  the  Mahometan  princes 
were  still  tyrants  and  usurpers,  who,  by  the  arms  of  war 
or  rebellion,  might  be  lawfully  driven  from  their  un- 
lawful possession.1 

Spiritual  mo-  As  the  manners  of  the  christians  were 
lives  and  in-  relaxed,  their  discipline  of  penance  '  was 
diligences.  enforced  ;  and  with  the  multiplication  of 
sins,  the  remedies  were  multiplied.  In  the  primitive 
church,  a  voluntary  and  open  confession  prepared  the 
work  of  atonement.  In  the  middle  ages,  the  bishops 
and  priests  interrogated  the  criminal ;  compelled  him 
to  account  for  his  thoughts,  words,  and  actions ;  and 
prescribed  the  terms  of  his  reconciliation  with  God. 
But  as  this  discretionary  power  might  alternately  be 
abused  by  indulgence  and  tyranny,  a  rule  of  discip- 
line was  framed,  to  inform  and  regulate  the  spiritual 
judges.  This  mode  of  legislation  was  invented  by 
the  Greeks  ;  their  penitential* *  were  translated,  or  imi- 
tated, in  the  Latin  church;  and,  in  the  time  of  Char- 
lemagne, the  clergy  of  every  diocese  were  provided 
with  a  code,  which  they  prudently  concealed  from  the 
knowledge  of  the  vulgar.  In  this  dangerous  estiinnte 
of  crimes  and  punishments,  each  case  was  supposed, 
each  difference  was  remarked,  by  the  experience  or 
penetration  of  the  monks;  some  sins  are  enumerated 
which  innocence  could  not  have  suspected,  and  others 
which  reason  cannot  believe;  and  the  more  ordinary 
offences  of  fornication  and  adultery,  of  perjury  and 
sacrilege,  of  rapine  and  murder,  were  expiated  by  a 
penance,  which,  according  to  the  various  circumstan- 
ces, was  prolonged  from  forty  days  to  seven  years. 
During  this  term  of  mortification,  the  patient  was 
healed,  the  criminal  was  absolved,  by  a  salutary  re- 
gimen of  fasts  and  prayers  :  the  disorder  of  his  dress 
was  expressive  of  grief  and  remorse:  and  he  humbly 
abstained  from  all  the  business  and  pleasure  of  social 
life.  But  the  rigid  execution  of  these  laws  would 
have  depopulated  the  palace,  the  camp,  and  the  city  ; 
the  barbarians  of  the  west  believed  and  trembled  ;  but 
nature  often  rebelled  against  principle;  and  the  magis- 
trate laboured  without  effect  to  enforce  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  priest.  A  literal  accomplishment  of  pen- 
ance was  indeed  impracticable;  the  guilt  of  adultery 
was  multiplied  by  daily  repetition  ;  that  of  homicide 
might  involve  the  massacre  of  a  whole  people;  each 
act  was  separately  numbered  ;  and,  in  those  times  of 
anarchy  and  vice,  a  modest  sinner  might  easily  incur 
a  debt  of  three  hundred  years.  His  insolvency  was 
relieved  by  a  commutation,  or  indulgence  ,-  a  year  of 
penance  was  appreciated  at  twenty-six solidi*  of  silver, 
about  four  pounds  sterling,  for  the  rich  ;  at  three 
solidi,  or  nine  shillings,  for  the  indigent:  and  these 
alms  were  soon  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  church, 
which  derived,  from  the  redemption  of  sins,  an  inex- 
haustible source  of  opulence  and  dominion.  A  debt 
of  three  hundred  years,  or  twelve  hundred  pounds, 


was  enough  to  impoverish  a  plentiful  fortune ;  the 
scarcity  of  gold  and  silver  was  supplied  by  the  aliena- 
tion of  land;  and  the  princely  donations  of  Pepin  and 
Charlemagne  are  expressly  given  for  the  remedy  of 
their  soul.  It  is  a  maxim  of  the  civil  law,  that  who- 
soever cannot  pay  with  his  purse,  must  pay  with  his 
body  ;  and  the  practice  of  flagellation  was  adopted 
by  the  monks,  a  cheap,  though  painful,  equivalent. 
By  a  fantastic  arithmetic,  a  year  of  penance  was  taxed 
at  three  thousand  lashes  ;b  and  such  was  the  skill 
and  patience  of  a  famous  hermit,  St.  Dominic  of  the 
iron  cuirass,'  that  in  six  days  he  could  discharge  an 
entire  century,  by  a  whipping  of  three  hundred  thou- 
sand stripes.  His  example  was  followed  by  many 
penitents  of  both  sexes;  and,  as  a  vicarious  sacrifice 
was  accepted,  a  sturdy  disciplinarian  might  expiate 
on  his  own  back  the  sins  of  his  benefactors.11  These 
compensations  of  the  purse  and  the  person  introduced, 
in  the  eleventh  century,  a  more  honourable  mode  of 
satisfaction.  The  merit  of  military  service  against 
the  Saracens  of  Africa  and  Spain,  had  been  allowed 
by  the  predecessors  of  Urban  the  second.  In  the  ■ 
council  of  Clermont,  that  pope  proclaimed  a  plenary 
indulgence  to  those  who  should  enlist  under  the  ban- 
ner of  the  cross;  the  absolution  of  all  their  sins,  and  a 
full  receipt  for  all  that  might  be  due  of  canoncial 
penance.'  The  cold  philosophy  of  modern  times  is 
incapable  of  feeling  the  impression  that  was  made  on 
a  sinful  and  fanatic  world.  At  the  voice  of  their  pas- 
tor, the  robber,  the  incendiary,  the  homicide,  arose  by 
thousands  to  red*  em  their  souls,  by  repeating  on  the 
infidels  the  same  deeds  which  they  had  exercised 
against  their  christian  brethren  ;  and  the  terms  of 
atonement  v\  ere  eagerly  embraced  by  offenders  of 
every  rank  and  denomination.  None  were  pure;  none 
were  exempt  from  the  guilt  and  penalty  of  sin;  and 
those  who  were  the  least  amenable  to  the  justice  of 
God  and  the  church,  were  the  best  entitled  to  the  tem- 
poral and  eternal  recompense  of  their  pious  courage. 
If  they  fell,  the  spirit  of  the  Latin  clergy  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  adorn  their  tomb  with  the  crown  of  martyr- 
dom;' and  should  they  survive,  they  could  expect 
without  impatience  the  delay  and  increase  of  their 
heavenly  reward.  They  offered  their  blood  to  the 
Son  of  God,  who  had  laid  down  his  life  for  their  salva- 
tion :  they  took  up  the  cross,  and  entered  with  con- 
fidence into  the  way  of  the  Lord.  His  providence 
would  watch  over  their  safety;  perhaps  his  visible 
and  miraculous  power  would  smooth  the  difficulties 
of  their  holy  enterprise.  The  cloud  and  pillar  of 
Jehovah  had  marched  before  the  Israelites  into  the 
promised  land.  Might  not  the  christians  more  rea- 
sonably hope  that  the  rivers  would  open  for  their  pas- 
sage ;  that  the  walls  of  the  strongest  cities  would  fall 
at  the  sound  of  their  trumpets  ;  and  that  the  sun  would 
he  arrested  in  his  mid  career,  to  allow  them  time  for 
the  destruction  of  the  infidels? 

Of  the  chiefs  and  soldiers  who  march-  Temporal  and 
ed  to  the  holy  sepulchre,  I  will  dare  to  carnal  motives, 
affirm,  that  all  were  prompted  by  the  spirit  of  enthu- 
siasm ;  the  belief  of  merit,  the  hope  of  reward,  and  the 


feci 
lxv 


x  The  sixth  Discourse  of  Floury  on  Ecclesiastical  History,  (p.  223 
-261.)  contains  an  accurate  and  rational  view  of  the  causes  and  ef- 
fects of  the  crusades. 

.  The  penance,  indulgences,  &c.  of  the  middle  ares  are  amply 
discussed  by  Muratori,  (Amicjuitat.  Italiae  inedii  JE\\,  torn.  v.  dissert. 
Ixviii.  p.  709—758.)  and  by  M.  Chais,  (I.ettres  sur  lea  Jubilee  ei  les 
Indulgences,  torn.  ii.  lettres  21  n  22.  p.  471—556  )  with  this  dif- 
ference, that  the  abuses  of  superstition  are  mildly,  perhaps  faintly, 
exposed  by  the  learned  Italian,  and  peevishly  "magnified  by  the 
Dutch  minister. 

z  Schmidt  (Histoire  des  Allemands,  loin.  ii.  p.  211—220.  452—162.) 
pives  an  abstract  of  the  Penitential  of  Uhegino  in  the  ninth,  and  of 
Burchard  in  the  tenth,  century  In  one  year,  five  and  thirty  mur- 
ders were  perpetrated  at  Worms. 

a  Till  the  twelfth  century,  we  may  support  the  clear  account  of  12 
denarii,  or  pence,  to  the  solidus,  or  shilling;  and  20  solidi  to  the 
pound  weight  of  silver,  about  the  pound  sterling.  Our  money  is 
diminished  to  a  third,  and  the  French  to  a  fiftieth,  of  this  primitive 
standard. 


t<  Each  century  of  lashes  was  sanctified  with  the  recital  of  a  psalm  ; 
and  the  whole  Psalter,  with  the  accompaniment  of  15,000  stripes,  was 
equivalent  to  five  years. 

c  The  Life  and  Achievements  of  St.  Dominic  Loricalus  was  com- 
posed by  his  friend  and  admirer,  Peter  Daniianus.  See  Fleury,  Hist. 
Eccles.  torn.  xiii.  p.  9.'— 104.  Baronius,  A.  D.  1056.  No.  7.  who  ob- 
serves from  Daniianus,  how  fashionable,  even  among  ladies  of  qual- 
ity, (sublimis  generis)  this  expiation  (purgalorii  genus)  was  grown. 

d  At  a  quarter  or  even  half  a  rial  a  lash,  Sancho  Panza  was  a 
cheaper,  and  possibly  not  a  more  dishonest,  workman.  I  remember 
in  Pore  Lebat  (Voyages  en  Italie,  torn.  vii.  p.  16—29.)  a  very  lively 
picture  of  the  dexterity  of  one  of  these  artists. 

e  Quicunque pro  sola  devotione,  non  pro  honoris  vel  pecunia?  adep- 
tione,  ad  liberandam  ecclesiam  Dei  Jerusalem  profectus  fuerjt,  iter 
illud  proomni  pcenitenlia  reputelur.  Canon.  Concil.  Claromont.  ii. 
p.  829.  Guibtrt  styles  it  novum  salutis  genus,  (p.  741.)  and  is  almost 
philosophical  on  the  subject. 

f  Such  at  least  was  the  belief  of  the  crusaders,  and  such  is  the  uni- 
fofm  style  of  the  historians;  (Esprit  des  Croisades,  torn.  iii.  p.  477.) 
but  the  prayer  for  the  repose  of  their  souls  is  inconsistent  in  orthodox 
theology  with  the  merits  of  martyrdom. 
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assurance  of  divine  aiii.  But  I  am  equally  persuaded, 
lhat  in  many  it  was  not  the  sole,  that  in  some  it  was 
not  the  leading,  principle  of  action.  The  use  and  abuse 
of  religion  are  feeble  to  stem,  they  are  strong  and 
irresistible  to  impel,  the  stream  of  national  manners. 
Against  the  private  wars  of  the  barbarians,  their  bloody 
tournaments,  licentious  loves,  and  judicial  duels,  the 
popes  and  synods  might  ineffectually  thunder.  It  is 
a  more  easy  task  to  provoke  the  metaphyseal  dis- 
putes of  the  Greeks,  to  drive  into  the  cloister  the  vic- 
tims of  anarchy^  or  despotism,  to  sanctify  the  patience 
of  slaves  and  cowards,  or  to  assume  the  merit  of  the 
humanity  and  benevolence  of  modern  christians.  War 
and- exercise  were  the  reigning  passions  of  the  Franks 
or  Latins;  they  were  enjoined,  as  a  penance,  to  gra- 
tify those  passions,  to  visit  distant  lands,  and  to  draw 
their  swords  against  the  nations  of  the  east.  Their 
victory,  or  even  their  attempt,  would  immortalize  the 
names  of  the  intrepid  heroes  of  the  cross;  and  the 
purest  piety  could  not  be  insensible  to  the  most  splen- 
did prospect  of  military  glory.  In  the  petty  quarrels 
of  Europe,  they  shed  the  blood  of  their  friends  and 
countrymen,  for  the  acquisition  perhaps  of  a  castle  or 
village.  They  could  march  with  alacrity  against  the 
distant  and  hostile  nations  who  were  devoted  to  their 
arms:  their  fancy  already  grasped  the  golden  sceptres 
of  Asia ;  and  the  conquest  of  Apulia  and  Sicily  by  the 
Normans  might  exalt  to  royalty  the  hopes  of  the  most 
private  adventurer.  Christendom,  in  her  rudest  state, 
must  have  yielded  to  the  climate  and  cultivation  of 
the  Mahometan  countries ;  and  their  natural  and  artifi- 
cial wealth  had  been  magnified  by  the  tales  of  pil- 
grims, and  the  gifts  of  an  imperfect  commerce.  The 
vulgar,  both  the  great  and  small,  were  taught  to  be- 
lieve every  wonder,  of  lands  flowing  with  milk  and 
honey,  of  mines  and  treasures,  of  gold  and  diamonds, 
of  palaces  of  marble  and  jasper,  and  of  odoriferous 
groves  of  cinnamon  and  frankincense.  In  this  earthly 
paradise,  each  warrior  depended  on  his  sword  to  carve 
a  plenteous  and  honourable  establishment,  which  he 
measured  only  by  the  extent  of  his  wishes. •  Their 
vassals  and  soldiers  trusted  their  fortunes  to  God  and 
their  master:  the  spoils  of  a  Turkish  emir  might  en- 
rich the  meanest  follower  of  the  camp  ;  and  the  fla- 
vour of  the  wines,  the  beauty  of  the  Grecian  women,11 
were  temptations  more  adapted  to  the  nature,  than  to 
the  profession,  of  the  champions  of  the  cross.  The 
love  of  freedom  w  as  a  powerful  incitement  to  the  mul- 
titudes who  were  oppressed  by  feudal  or  ecclesiasti- 
cal tyranny.  Under  this  holy  sign,  the  peasants  and 
burghers,  who  were  attached  to  the  servitude  of  the 
glebe,  might  escape  from  a  haughty  lord,  and  trans- 
plant themselves  and  their  families  to  a  land  of 
liberty.  The  monk  might  release  himself  from  the 
discipline  of  his  convent:  the  debtor  might  suspend 
the  accumulation  of  usury,  and  the  pursuit  of  his 
credit  rs;  and  outlaws  and  malefactors  of  every  cast 
might  continue  to  brave  the  laws  and  elude  the  punish- 
ment of  their  crimps.' 

Influeuceof  These  motives  were  potent  and  nu- 
esample.  merous :  when  we  have  singly  com- 
puted their  weight  on  the  mind  of  each  individual,  we 
must  add  the  infinite  series,  the  multiplying  powers, 
of  example  and  fashion.  The  first  proselytes  became 
the  warmest  and  most  effectual  missionaries  of  the 
cross:  among  their  friends  and  countrymen  they 
preached  the  duty,  the  merit,  and  the  recompence,  of 

6  Thp  same  hopes  were  displayed  in  the  letters  of  the  adventurers 
ad  animand-^s  in  cui  Francia  residerant.  Huge  de  Reiteste  could 
boast,  lhat  his  share  amounted  lo  one  abbey  and  ten  castles,  of  the 
yearly  value  of  1500  marks,  and  lhat  he  should  acquire  an  hundred 
castles  by  the  conquest  of  Aleppo.  (Guibert,  p.  554,  555  ) 

h  In  his  genuine  or  fictitious  lPtier  to  ihe  Count  of  Flanders.  Alex- 
ius mingles  with  the  danger  of  the  church,  and  the  relics  of  saints, 
the  auri  el  argenli  amor,  and  pulcliemmarum  fujmir.arum  vol  up  las  ; 
(p.  476.)  as  if,  says  the  indignant  Guibert,  Ihe  Greek  women  were 
handsomer  than  those  of  France. 

i  See  the  privileges  of  ihe  Crucesignaii,  freedom  from  debt,  usury, 
injury,  secular  justice,  4c.  The  pope  was  their  perpetual  guardia' . 
(Ducange,  torn.  ¥  p.  651.652.) 


their  holy  vow ;  and  the  most  reluctant  hearers  were 
insensibly  drawn  within  the  whirlpool  of  persuasion 
and  authority.  The  martial  youths  were  fired  by  the 
reproach  or  suspicion  of  cowardice  ;  the  opportunity  of 
visiting  with  an  army  the  sepulchre  of  Christ,  was  em- 
braced by  the  old  and  infirm,  by  women  and  children, 
who  consulted  rather  their  zeal  than  their  strength; 
and  those  who  in  the  evening  had  derided  the  folly  of 
their  companions,  were  the  most  eager,  the  ensuing 
day,  to  tread  in  their  footsteps.  The  ignorance  which 
magnified  the  hopes,  diminished  the  perils,  of  the 
enterprise.  Since  the  Turkish  conquest,  the  paths  of 
pilgrimage  were  obliterated ;  the  chiefs  themselves 
had  an  imperfect  notion  of  the  length  of  the  way  and 
the  state  of  their  enemies  ;  and  such  was  the  stupidity 
of  the  people,  that,  at  the  sight  of  the  first  city  or 
castle  beyond  the  limits  of  their  knowledge,  they 
were  Teady  to  ask  whether  that  was  not  Jerusalem, 
the  term  and  object  of  their  labours.  Yet  the  more 
prudent  of  the  crusaders,  who  were  not  sure  that  they 
should  be  fed  from  heaven  with  a  shower  of  quails  or 
manna,  provided  themselves  with  those  precious  me- 
tals, which,  in  every  country,  are  the  representatives 
of  every  commodity.  To  defray,  according  to  their 
rank,  the  expenses  of  the  road,  princes  alienated  their 
provinces,  nobles  their  land  and  castles,  peasants  their 
cattle  and  the  instruments  of  husbandry.  The  value 
of  property  was  depreciated  by  the  eager  competition 
of  multitudes;  while  the  price  of  arms  and  horses 
was  raised  to  an  exorbitant  height  by  the  wants  and 
impatience  of  the  buyers.*  Those  who  remained  at 
home,  with  sense  and  money,  were  enriched  by  the 
epidemical  disease  :  the  sovereigns  acquired  at  a  cheap 
rate  the  domains  of  their  vassals;  and  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal purchasers  completed  the  payment  by  the  assu- 
rance of  their  prayers.  The  cross,  which  was  com- 
monly sewed  on  the  garment,  in  cloth  or  silk,  was 
inscribed  by  some  zealots  on  their  skin  :  a  hot  iron,  or 
indelible  liquor,  was  applied  to  perpetuate  the  mark  ; 
and  a  crafty  monk,  who  showed  the  miraculous  im- 
pression on  his  breast,  was  repaid  with  the  popular 
veneration  and  the  richest  benefices  of  Palestine.1 

The  fifteenth  of  August  had  been  fixed  „    _  .... 
,  .,    r  oi    6        r      i     j  Departure  of  th» 

in  the  council  of  Clermont  for  the  depar-  first  crusaders, 

ture  of  the  pilgrims :  but  the  day  was  A'hD\i(y6jtc 
anticipated  by  the  thoughtless  and  needy  1  arc  '  a>'  °' 
crowd  of  plebeians ;  and  I  shall  briefly  despatch  the 
calamities  which  they  inflicted  and  suffered,  before  I 
enter  on  the  more  serious  and  successful  enterprise  of  j 
the  chiefs.  Early  in  the  spring,  from  the  confines  of 
France  and  Lorraine,  above  sixty  thousand  of  the 
populace  of  both  sexes  flocked  round  the  first  mis- 
sionary of  the  crusade,  and  pressed  him  with  clamo- 
rous importunity  to  lead  them  to  the  holy  sepulchre,  i 
The  hermit,  assuming  the  character,  without  the  talents  ' 
or  authority,  of  a  general,  impelled  or  obeyed  the  for- 
ward impulse  of  his  votaries  along  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine  and  Danube.  Their  wants  and  numbers  soon 
compelled  them  to  separate,  and  his  lieutenant,  Wal- 
ter the  pennyless,  a  valiant  though  needy  soldier,  con- 
ducted a  vanguard  of  pilgrims,  whose  condition  may 
be  determined  from  the  proportion  of  eight  horsemen 
to  fifteen  thousand  foot.  The  example  and  footsteps 
of  Peter  were  closely  pursued  by  another  fanatic,  the 
monk  Godescal,  whose  sermons  had  swept  away  fif- 
teen or  twenty  thousand  peasants  from  the  villages  of 
Germany.  Their  rear  was  again  pressed  by  a  herd  of 
two  hundred  thousand,  the  most  stupid  and  savage  re- 
fuse of  the  people,  who  mingled  with  their  devotion  a 
brutal  licence  of  rspine,  prostitution,  and  drunkenness. 
Some  counts  and  gentlemen,  at  the  head  of  three  thou- 
sand horse,  attended  the  motions  of  the  multitude  to 

k  Guibert  (p.  4S1.)  paints  in  lively  colours  this  general  emotion. 
He  was  one  of  ihe  few  contemporaries  w  ho  had  genius  enough  to  feel 
the  astonishing  scenes  that  were  passing  before  iheir  eyes.  Erai  iuv 
que  videre  miraculum  caro  omces  emere,  aiu,ue  vili  vendere,  kc. 

l  Some  instances  of  these  stigmata  are  given  in  the  Espri'  dee 
C;oisad<s  '.torn.  iii.  p.  169,  4c.)  from  authors  whom  I  ha\e  not  seen. 
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partake  in  the  spoil ;  but  their  genuine  leaders  (may 
we  credit  such  folly?)  were  a  goose  and  a  goat, 
who  were  carried  in  the  front,  and  to  whom  these 
worthy  christians  ascribed  an  infusion  of  the  divine 
spirit.™  Of  these  and  of  other  bands  of  enthusiasts, 
the  first  and  most  easy  warfare  was  against  the  Jews, 
the  murderers  of  the  Son  of  God.  In  the  trading 
cities  of  the  Moselle  and  the  Rhine  their  colonies 
were  numerous  and  rich  ;  and  they  enjoyed,  under  the 
protection  of  the  emperor  and  the  bishops,  the  free 
exercise  of  their  religion."  At  Verdun,  Treves,  Mentz, 
Spires,  Worms,  many  thousands  of  that  unhappy  peo- 
ple were  pillaged  and  massacred  :°  nor  had  they  felt  a 
more  bloody  stroke  since  the  persecution  of  Hadrian. 
A  remnant  was  saved  by  the  firmness  of  their  bishops, 
who  accepted  a  feigned  and  transient  conversion  ;  but 
the  more  obstinate  Jews  opposed  their  fanaticism  to 
the  fanaticism  of  the  christians,  barricadoed  their 
houses,  and  precipitating  themselves,  their  families, 
and  their  wealth,  into  the  rivers  or  the  flames,  dis- 
appointed the  malice,  or  at  least  the  avarice,  of  their 
implacable  foes. 

The  destruction  t  Between  the  frontiers  of  Austria  and 
in  Hungary  and  the  seat  oi  the  Byzantine  monarchy,  the 
AS'a  D  1006  crusaders  were  compelled  to  traverse  an 
interval  of  six  hundred  miles;  the  wild 
and  desolate  countries  of  Hungary  p  and  Bulgaria. 
The  soil  is  fruitful,  and  intersected  with  rivers;  but 
it  was  then  covered  with  morasses  and  forests,  which 
spread  to  a  boundless  extent,  whenever  man  has  ceased 
to  exercise  his  dominion  over  the  earth.  Both  nations 
had  imbibed  the  rudiments  of  Christianity;  the  Hun- 
garians were  ruled  by  their  native  princes  ;  the  Bul- 
garians by  a  lieutenant  of  the  Greek  emperor;  but  on 
the  slightest  provocation,  their  ferocious  nature  was 
rekindled,  and  ample  provocation  was  afforded  by  the 
disorders  of  the  first  pilgrims.  Agriculture  must  have 
been  unskilful  and  languid  among  a  people,  whose 
cities  were  built  of  reeds  and  timber,  which  were 

m  Fuit  el  aliudscelus  detestabile  in  hac  congregations  pedestris 
populi  stulti  et  vesanse  levitatis,  ansercm  nurndam  divino  spiritii 
asserebant  afflautm,  et  capellavi  nnn  minus  eodem  repletani,  et  has 
sibi  duces  secundae  via?  fecerant,  &c.  (Albert  Aquensis,  1.  i.  c.  31,  p. 
196.1  Had  these  peasants  founded  an  empire,  they  might  have  in- 
troduced, as  in  Egypt,  the  worship  of  animals,  which  their  philo- 
sophic descendants  would  have  glossed  over  witli  some  specious  and 
subtle  allegory. 

n  Benjamin  of  Tudela  describes  the  state  of  his  Jewish  brethren 
from  Cologne  along  the  Rhine :  they  were  rich,  generous,  learned, 
hospitable,  and  lived  in  the  eager  hope  of  the  Messiah.  (Voyage, 
torn.  i.  p.  243—245.  par  Baralier.)  In  seventy  years  (he  wrote  about 
A.  I).  1 170  )  they  had  recovered  from  these  massacres. 

o  These  massacres  and  depredations  on  the  Jews,  which  were  re- 
newed at  each  crusade,  are  coolly  related.  It  is  true,  that  St.  Ber- 
nard, (epist.  303.  torn.  i.  p.  329.)  admonishes  the  oriental  Franks,  non 
sunt  pereequendi  Judrci,  non  sunt  trucidandi.  The  contrary  doc- 
trine had  been  preached  by  a  rival  monk. 

p  See  the  contemporary  description  of  Huniary  in  Otho  of  Frisin- 
gen,  1.  ii.  c.  31.  in  Muratori,  Script.  Rerum  ltaiicarum,  lorn.  vi.  p. 
fiCo,  666. 


deserted  in  the  summer  season  for  the  tents  of  hunters 
and  shepherds.  A  scanty  supply  of  provisions  was 
rudely  demanded,  forcibly  seized,  and  greedily  con- 
sumed; and  on  the  first  quarrel,  the  crusaders  gave  a 
loose  to  indignation  and  revenge.  But  their  ignorance 
of  the  country,  of  war,  and  of  discipline  exposed  them 
to  every  snare.  The  Greek  prsefect  of  Bulgaria  com- 
manded a  regular  force;  at  the  trumpet  of  the  Hun- 
garian king,  the  eighth  or  the  tenth  of  his  martial  sub- 
jects bent  their  bows  and  mounted  on  horseback; 
their  policy  was  insidious,  and  their  retaliation  on 
these  pious  robbers  was  unrelenting  aud  bloody.' 
About  a  third  of  the  naked  fugitives,  and  the  hermit 
Peter  was  of  the  number,  escaped  to  the  Thracian 
mountains:  and  the  emperor,  who  respected  the  pil- 
grimage and  succour  of  the  Latins,  conducted  them 
by  secure  and  easy  journeys  to  Constantinople,  and 
advised  them  to  await  the  arrival  of  their  brethren. 
For  a  while  they  remembered  their  faults  and  losses; 
but  no  sooner  were  they  revived  by  the  hospitable  en- 
tertainment, than  their  venom  was  again  inflamed  ;  they 
stung  their  benefactor,  and  neither  gardens,  nor  pala- 
ces, nor  churches,  were  safe  from  their  depredations. 
For  his  own  safety,  Alexius  allured  them  to  pass  over 
to  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Bosphorus  ;  but  their  blind 
impetuosity  soon  urged  them  to  desert  the  station 
which  he  had  assigned,  and  to  rush  headlong  against 
the  Turks,  who  occupied  the  road  of  Jerusalem.  The 
hermit,  conscious  of  his  shame,  had  withdrawn  from 
the  camp  to  Constantinople:  and  his  lieutenant,  Wal- 
ter the  Pennyless,  who  was  worthy  of  a  better  com- 
mand, attempted  without  success  to  introduce  some 
order  and  prudence  among  the  herd  of  savages.  They 
separated  in  quest  of  prey,  and  themselves  fell  an 
easy  prey  to  the  arts  of  the  sultan.  By  a  rumour 
that  their  foremost  companions  were  rioting  in  the 
spoils  of  his  capital,  Soliman  tempted  the  main  body 
to  descend  into  the  plain  of  Nice;  they  were  over- 
whelmed by  the  Turkish  arrows  ;  and  a  pyramid  of 
bones r  informed  their  companions  of  the  place  of 
their  defeat.  Of  the  first  crusaders,  three  hundred 
thousand  had  already  perished,  before  a  single  city 
was  rescued  from  the  infidels,  before  their  graver  and 
more  noble  brethren  had  completed  the  preparations  of 
their  enterprise." 


1  The  old  Hungarians,  without  excepting  Turotzius,  are  ill  inform- 
ed of  the  first  crusade,  which  they  involve  in  a  single  passage.  Ka- 
tona,  like  ourselves,  can  only  quote  the  writers  of  France;  but  he 
compares  with  local  science  the  ancient  and  modern  geography. 
Ante  port  am  Cyperon,  is  Sopron  or  Poson;  Alalcvilla,  Zemlin; 
Flltvius  Maroe,  Savus  ;  Lintax,  Leilh  ;  Alesebrock,  or  Karseburga, 
Ouar,  or  Moson  ;  Tollenburg,  I'ragg,  (de  Regibus  Hungariae,  lorn.  iii. 
p.  19—53.) 

r  AnnaComnena  (Alexias,  1.  x.  p.  287.) describes  this  0,-iwv  *o\<uvof 
as  a  mountain  >j-1>*ikov  xxi  &*6cc  hx*  ^\«to;  a£«o*.o>-tuTf*Tev.  In  the 
siege  of  Nice,  such  were  used  by  the  Franks  themselves  as  the  ma- 
terials of  a  wall. 


s  To  save  lime  and  space,  I  shall  represent,  in  a  short  table,  the  particular  references  to  the  great  events  of  the  first  crusade. 
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The 
Chiefs. 
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Constantino. 

Alexius. 

Nice  and  Asia 
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Conquest  of 
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p.  1,2. 
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THE  DECLINE  AND  FALL 


Chap.  XIX. 


The  chiefs  of  the  None  of  the  great  sovereigns  of  Eu- 
first  crusade.  r0pe  embarked  their  persons  in  the  first 
crusade.  The  emperor  Henry  the  fourth  was  not  dis- 
posed to  obey  the  summons  of  the  pope;  Philip  the 
first  of  France  was  occupied  by  his  pleasures;  Wil- 
liam Rufus  of  England  by  a  recent  conquest;  the 
kings  of  Spain  were  engaged  in  a  domestic  war  against 
the  Moors  ;  and  the  northern  monarchs  of  Scotland, 
Denmark,'  Sweden,  and  Poland,  were  yet  strangers 
to  the  passions  and  interests  of  the  south.  The  reli- 
gious ardour  was  more  strongly  felt  by  the  princes  of 
the  second  order,  who  held  an  important  place  in  the 
feudal  system.  Their  situation  will  naturally  cast 
under  four  distinct  heads  the  review  of  their  names  and 
characters  ;  but  I  may  escape  some  needless  repetition, 
by  observing  at  once,  that  courage  and  the  exercise 
of  arms  are  the  common  attribute  of  these  christian 

I.  Godfrey  of     adventurers.    I.  The  first  rank  both  in 
Bouillon.       war  an(j  council  is  justly  due  to  Godfrey 

of  Bouillon  ;  and  happy  wonld  it  have  been  for  the  cru- 
saders, if  they  had  trusted  themselves  to  the  sole  con- 
duct of  that  accomplished  hero,  a  worthy  representa- 
tive of  Charlemagne,  from  whom  he  was  descended 
in  the  female  line.  His  father  was  of  the  noble  race 
of  the  counts  of  Boulogne:  Brabant,  the  lower  pro- 
vince of  Lorraine,"1  was  the  inheritance  of  his  mother; 
and  by  the  emperor's  bounty,  he  was  himself  invested 
with  that  ducal  title,  which  has  been  improperly  trans- 
ferred to  his  lordship  of  Bouillon  in  the  Ardennes.1 
In  the  service  of  Henry  the  fourth,  he  bore  the  great 
standard  of  the  empire,  and  pierced  with  his  lance  the 
breast  of  Rodolph  the  rebel  kins;:  Godfrey  was  the  first 
who  ascended  the  walls  of  Rome  ;  and  his  sickness, 
his  vow,  perhaps  his  remorse  for  bearing  arms  against 
the  pope,  confirmed  an  early  resolution  of  visiting  the 
holy  sepulchre,  not  as  a  pilgrim,  but  a  deliverer.  His 
valour  was  matured  by  prudence  and  moderation;  his 
piety,  though  blind,  was  sincere;  and,  in  the  tumult 
of  a  camp,  he  practised  the  real  and  fictitious  virtues 
of  a  convent.  Superior  to  the  private  factions  of  the 
chiefs,  he  reserved  his  enmity  for  the  enemies  of 
Christ;  and  though  he  gained  a  kingdom  by  the  at- 
tempt, his  pure  and  disinterested  zeal  was  acknow- 
ledged by  his  rivals.  Godfrey  of  Bouillon7  was  ac- 
companied by  his  two  brothers,  by  Eustace  the  elder, 
who  had  succeeded  to  the  county  of  Boulogne,  and  by 
the  younger,  Baldwin,  a  character  of  more  ambiguous 
virtue.  The  duke  of  Lorraine  was  alike  celebrated  on 
either  side  of  the  Rhine;  from  his  birth  and  education, 
he  was  equally  conversant  with  the  French  and  Teu- 
tonic languages  :  the  barons  of  France,  Germany,  and 
Lorraine,  assembled  their  vassals ;  and  the  confederate 
force  that  marched  under  his  banner  was  composed  of 
fourscore  thousand  foot  and  about  ten  thousand  horse. 

II.  Hugh  of  Ver-  H.  In  the  parliament  that  was  held  at 
mandois,  Robert  Paris,  in  the  king's  presence,  about  two 
Ro?e°rtmofnFUri-  m°n{hs  after  the  council  of  Clermont, 
ders, Stephen  of  Hugh,  count  of  Vermandois,  was  the 
Chat-ires,  &c.  most  conspicuous  of  the  princes  who  as- 
sumed the  cross.  But  the  appellation  of  the  Great 
was  applied,  not  so  much  to  his  merit  or  possessions, 
(though  neither  were  contemptible,)  as  to  the  royal 
birth  of  the  brother  of  the  king  of  France.2  Robert, 


t  The  author  of  the  Esprit  des  Croisades  has  doubted,  and  might 
have  disbelieved,  the  crusade  and  tragic  death  of  prince  Sueno,  with 
1500  or  15,000  Danes,  who  was  cut  off  by  sultan  Soliman  in  Cappado- 
cia,  but  who  still  lives  in  the  poem  of  Tasso,  (torn.  iv.  p.  111—115.) 

u  The  fragments  of  the  kingdoms  of  Lolharingia,  or  Lorraine,  were 
broken  into  the  two  duchies,  of  the  Moselle,  and  of  the  Meuse:  the 
first  has  preserved  its  name,  which  in  the  latter  has  been  changed 
into  that  of  Brabant.  (Vales.  Notit.  Gall.  p.  283— 2S8.) 

i  See,  in  the  Description  of  France,  bv  the  Abba  de  Loneueni-, 
the  articles  of  Boulogne,  part  i.  p.  54.  Brabant,  part  ii.  p. -17,  48. 
Bouillon,  p.  134.  On  his  departure,  Godfrey  sold  or  pawned  Bouil- 
lon to  the  church  for  1300  marks. 

y  See  the  family  character  of  Godfrey,  in  William  of  Tyre,  1.  ix.c. 
5—8;  his  previous  design  in  Guibert,  (p.  815.)  his  sickness  and  vow, 
in  Bernard  Thesaur.  (c.  78.) 

»  Anna  Comnena  supposes,  that  Hugh  was  proud  of  his  nobility, 
riches,  and  power,  (1.  x.  p.  283.)  the  two  last  articles  appear  more 
equivocal ;  but  an  luj-ima,  which  seven  hundred  years  ago  was 


duke  of  Normandy,  was  the  eldest  son  of  William  the 
Conqueror ;  but  on  his  father's  death  he  was  deprived 
of  the  kingdom  of  England,  by  his  own  indulence  and 
the  activity  of  his  brother  Rufus.  The  wcrth  of 
Robert  was  degraded  by  an  excessive  levity  and  easi- 
ness of  temper:  his  cheerfulness  seduced  him  to  the 
indulgence  of  pleasure;  his  profuse  liberality  im- 
poverished the  prince  and  people ;  his  indiscriminate 
clemency  multiplied  the  number  of  offenders;  and  the 
amiable  qualities  of  a  private  man  became  the  essen- 
tial defects  of  a  sovereign.  For  the  trilling  sum  of 
ten  thousand  marks,  he  mortgaged  Normandy  during 
his  absence  to  the  English  usurper;*  but  his  engage- 
ment and  behaviour  in  the  holy  war  announced  in 
Robert  a  reformation  of  manners,  and  restored  him  in 
some  degree  to  the  public  esteem.  Another  Robert 
was  count  of  Flanders,  a  royal  province,  which,  in 
this  century,  gave  three  queens  to  the  thrones  of 
France,  England,  and  Denmark:  he  was  surnamed 
the  Sword  and  Lance  of  the  christians;  but  in  the  ex- 
ploits of  a  soldier,  he  sometimes  forgot  the  duties  of  a 
general.  Stephen,  count  of  Chartres,  of  Blois,  and 
of  Troyes,  was  one  of  the  richest  princes  of  the  age; 
and  the  number  of  his  castles  has  been  compared  to 
the  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  day3  of  the  year. 
His  mind  was  improved  by  liierature;  and  in  the 
council  of  the  chiefs,  the  eloquent  Stephenhwas  chosen 
to  discharge  the  office  of  their  president.  These  four 
were  the  principal  leaders  of  the  French,  the  Nor- 
mans, and  the  pilgrims  of  the  British  isles:  but  the 
list  of  the  barons,  who  were  possessed  of  three  or 
four  towns,  would  exceed,  says  a  contemporary,  the 
catalogue  of  the  Trojan  war.c  III.  In  ill.  Raymond  of 
the  south  of  France,  the  command  was  Thoulouse. 
assumed  by  Adhemar,  bishop  of  Pny,  the  pope's  le- 
gate, and  by  Raymond,  count  of  St.  Giles  and  Thou- 
louse, who  added  the  prouder  titles  of  duke  of  Nar- 
bonne  and  marquis  of  Provence.  The  former  was  a 
respectable  prelate,  alike  qualified  for  this  world  and 
the  next.  The  latter  was  a  veteran  warrior  who  had 
fought  against  the  Saracens  of  Spain,  and  who  conse- 
crated his  declining  age,  not  only  to  the  deliverance, 
but  to  the  perpetual  service,  of  the  holy  sepulchre. 
His  experience  and  riches  gave  him  a  strong  ascen- 
dant in  the  christian  camp,  whose  distress  he  was 
often  able,  and  sometimes  willing,  to  relieve.  But  it 
was  easier  for  him  to  extort  the  praise  of  the  infidels, 
than  to  preserve  the  love  of  his  subjects  and  asso- 
ciates. His  eminent  qualities  were  clouded  by  a  tem- 
per, haughty,  envious,  and  obstinate;  and,  though  he 
resigned  an  ample  patrimony  for  the  cause  of  God,  his 
piety,  in  the  public  opinion,  was  not  exempt  from 
avarice  and  ambition. d  A  mercantile,  rather  than  a 
martial,  spirit  prevailed  among  his  provincials,'  a  com- 
mon  name,  which  included  the  natives  of  Auvergne 
and  Languedoc/  the  vassals  of  the  kingdom  of  Bur- 
famous  in  the  palace  of  Constantinople,  attests  the  ancient  dignity 
of  the  Capetian  family  of  France. 

»  Will.  Gemeticensis,  1.  vii.  7.  p.  672,  G73.  in  Camden.  Normani- 
cis.  He  pawned  the  duchy  for  one  hundredth  part  of  the  present 
yearly  revenue.  Ten  thousand  marks  may  be  equal  to  five  hundred 
thousand  livres,  and  Normandy  annually  yields  fifty-seven  millions 
to  the  kin?.   (Necker,  Administration  des  Finances,  torn,  i.  p.  287.) 

b  His  original  letter  to  his  wife  is  inserted  in  the  Spicilegium  of 
Dom.  Luc.  d'Acheri,  torn.  iv.  and  quoted  in  the  Esprit  ues  Croisades, 
torn.  i.  p.  63. 

c  Unius  enim,  duiim,  triuin  seu  quatuor  oppidorum  dominos  quis 
numeret?  quorum  tanta  fuit  copia,  ut  non  vix  tolidem  Trojana 
obsidio  coegisse  puteiur.  (Ever  the  lively  and  interesting  Guibert, 
p.  1S6.) 

d  It  is  singular  enoti?h  that  Raymond  of  St.  Giles,  a  second  char- 
acter in  the  genuine  history  of  the  crusades,  should  shine  as  the  first 
of  heroes  in  the  writings  of  the  Greeks  (Anna  Comnen.  Alextad,  1.  x. 
xi.)  and  the  Arabians.  (Longueniana,  p.  129.) 

e  Omnes  de  Burgundia,  el  Alvernio,  et  Vasconia,  et  Gothi,  (of 
Langucdoc,)  provinciates  appellabanlur,  caneri  vero  Francigenre  et 
hoc  in  exercilu  :  inter  busies  autem  Franci  dicebanlur.  Raymond 
des  Agiles,  p.  144. 

I  The  town  of  his  birth,  or  first  appanage,  was  consecrated  to  Sf. 
JEgidius,  whose  name,  as  early  as  the  first  crusade,  was  corrupted 
by  the  French  into  St.  Gilles,  or  St.  Giles.  It  is  situate  in  the  Lower 
Languedoc,  between  Nismes  and  the  Rhone,  and  still  boasts  a  col- 
legiate church  of  the  foundation  of  Raymond.  (Melanges  tires  d'uao 
grande  Bibliolheque,  torn,  xxxvii.  p.  51.) 
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gundy  or  Aries;.  From  the  adjacent  frontier  of  Spain, 
he  drew  a  band  of  hardy  adventurers;  as  he  marched 
through  Lombardy,  a  crowd  of  Italians  flocked  to  his 
standard,  and  his  united  force  consisted  of  one  hundred 
thousand  horse  and  foot.  If  Raymond  was  the  first  to 
enlist  and  the  last  to  depart,  the  delay  may  be  excused 
by  the  greatness  of  his  preparation  and  the  promise 
IV.  Bohemond  of  an  everlasting  farewell.  IV.  The 
andTancred.  name  of  Bohemond,  the  son  of  Robert 
Guiscard,  was  already  famous  by  his  double  victory 
over  the  Greek  emperor:  but  his  father's  will  had 
reduced  him  to  the  principality  of  Tarentum,  and  the 
remembrance  of  his  eastern  trophies,  till  he  was  awa- 
kened by  the  rumour  and  passage  of  the  French  pil- 
grims. It  is  in  the  person  of  this  Norman  chief  that 
we  may  seek  for  the  coolest  policy  and  ambition,  with 
a  small  allay  of  religious  fanaticism.  His  conduct 
may  justify  a  belief  that  he  had  secretly  directed  the 
design  of  the  pope,  which  he  affected  to  second  with 
astonishment  and  zeal :  at  the  siege  of  Amalphi,  his 
example  and  discourse  inflamed  the  passions  of  a  con- 
federate army;  he  instantly  tore  his  garment  to  supply 
crosses  for  the  numerous  candidates,  and  prepared  to 
visit  Constantinople  and  Asia  at  the  head  of  ten  thou- 
sand horse  and  twenty  thousand  foot.  Several  princes 
of  the  Norman  race  accompanied  this  veteran  general ; 
and  his  cousin  Tancred  6  was  the  partner,  rather  than 
the  servant,  of  the  war.  In  the  accomplished  charac- 
ter of  Tancred,  we  discover  all  the  virtues  of  a  perfect 
knight,h  the  true  spirit  of  chivalry,  which  inspired  the 
generous  sentiments  and  social  offices  of  man,  far  bet- 
ter than  the  base  philosophy,  or  the  baser  religion,  of 
the  times. 

Between  the  age  of  Charlemagne  and 
that  of  the  crusades,  a  revolution  bad  ta- 
ken place  among  the  Spaniards,  the  Normans,  and  the 
French,  which  was  gradually  extended  to  the  rest  of 
Europe.  The  service  of  the  infantry  was  degraded  to 
the  plebeians  ;  the  cavalry  formed  the  strength  of  the 
armies,  and  the  honorable  name  of  miles,  or  soldier, 
was  confined  to  the  gentlemen'  who  served  on  horse- 
back, and  weTe  invested  with  the  character  of  knight- 
hood. The  dukes  and  counts,  who  had  usurped  the 
rights  of  sovereignty,  divided  the  provinces  among  their 
faithful  barons:  the  barons  distributed  among  their 
vassals  the  fiefs  or  benefices  of  their  jurisdiction  ;  and 
these  military  tenants,  the  peers  of  each  other  and  of 
their  lord,  composed  the  noble  or  equestrian  order, 
which  disdained  to  conceive  the  peasant  or  burgher  as 
of  the  same  species  with  themselves.  The  dignity  of 
their  birth  was  preserved  by  pure  and  equal  alliances; 
their  sons  alone,  who  could  produce  four  quarters  or 
lines  of  ancestry,  without  spot  or  reproach,  might  le- 
gally pretend  to  the  honour  of  knighthood  ;  but  a  val- 
iant plebeian  was  sometimes  enriched  and  ennobled  by 
the  sword,  and  became  the  father  of  a  new  race.  A  sin- 
gle knight  could  impart,  according  to  his  judgment, 
the  character  which  he  received  ;  and  the  warlike  sov- 
ereigns of  Europe  derived  more  glory  from  this  per- 

s  The  mother  of  Tancred  was  Emma,  sister  of  the  great  Robert 
Guiscard ;  his  father,  the  marquis  Odo  the  Good.  It  is  singular 
enough,  that  the  family  and  country  of  so  illustrious  a  person  should 
D3  unknown:  but  Muratori  reasonably  conjectures  that  he  was  an 
Italian,  and  perhaps  of  the  race  of  the  marquises  of  Montferrat  in 
Piedmont.   (Script,  torn.  v.  p.  2S1,  282.) 

h  To  gratify  the  childish  vanity  of  the  house  of  Este,  Tasso  hag  in- 
serted in  his  poem,  and  in  the  first  crusade,  a  fabulous  hero,  the  brave 
and  amorous  Rinaldo,  (x.  75.  xvii.  66 — 94.)  He  might  borrow  his 
name  from  a  Rinaldo,  with  the  Aquila  bianca  Estense,  who  vanquish- 
ed, as  the  standard-bearer  of  the  Human  church,  the  emperor  Frederic 

1.  (Storia  Imperiale  di  Kicobaldo,  in  Muratori  Script.  Ital.  torn.  ix.  p. 
360.  Arioslo,  Orlando  Furioso,  iii.  30.)  But,  1.  The  dislance  of  sixty 
years  between  the  youth  of  the  two  Rinaldos,  destroys  their  identity. 

2.  The  Storia  Imperiale  is  a  forgery  of  the  Conte  Boyardo,  at  the  end 
of  the  fifteenth  century.  (Muratori,  p.  281—289.)  3.  This  Rinaldo, 
and  his  exploits, are  not  less  chimerical  than  the  hero  of  Tassu.  (Mu- 
ratori, Anlichita  Fs'ense,  torn.  i.  p.  330.) 

i  Of  the  words  genlilit,  gentilliomme,  ge?illeman,  two  etymologies 
are  produced"  1.  From  the  barbarians  of  the  fifth  century,  the  sol- 
diprs,  and  at  length  the  conquerors  of  the  Roman  empire,  who  were 
vaiu  of  their  foreign  nobility :  and,  2.  From  the  sense  of  the  civilians, 
who  consider  gentitis  as  synonymous  with  ingevuus.  SeMen  in- 
clines to  the  first,  but  the  latter  is  more  pure,  as  we  ll  as  probable. 


sonal  distinction,  than  from  the  lustre  of  their  diadem. 
This  ceremony,  of  which  Rome  traces  may  be  found  in 
Tacitus  and  the  woods  1 1'  Germany ,k  was  in  its  origin 
simple  and  profane  ;  the  candidate,  after  some  previous 
trial,  was  invested  wi.h  the  sword  and  spurs;  and  his 
cheek  or  shoulder  was  touched  with  a  slight  blow,  as 
an  emblem  of  the  last  affront,  which  it  was  lawful  for 
him  to  endure.  But  superstition  mingled  in  every  pub- 
lic and  private  action  of  life  ;  in  the  holy  wars,  it  sanc- 
tified the  profession  of  arms  ;  and  the  order  of  chivalry 
was  assimilated  in  its  rights  and  privileges  to  the  sa- 
cred orders  of  priesthood.  The  bath  and  white  gar- 
ment of  the  novice  were  an  indecent  copy  of  the  regen- 
eration of  baptism:  his  sword,  which  be  offered  on  the 
altar,  was  blessed  by  the  ministers  of  religion:  his 
solemn  reception  was  preceded  by  fasts  and  vigils  ; 
and  he  was  created  a  knight  in  the  name  of  God,  of 
St.  George,  and  of  St.  Michael  the  archangel.  He 
swore  to  accomplish  the  duties  of  his  profession:  and 
education,  example,  and  the  public  opinion,  were  the 
inviolable  guardians  of  his  oath.  As  the  champion  of 
God  and  the  ladies,  (I  blush  to  unite  such  discordant 
names,)  he  devoted  himself  to  speak  the  truth;  to 
maintain  the  right;  to  protect  the  distressed;  to  prac- 
tise courtesy,  a  virtue  less  familiar  to  the  ancients;  to 
pursue  the  infidels  ;  to  despise  the  allurements  of  ease 
and  safety;  and  to  vindicate  in  every  perilous  adven- 
ture the  honour  of  his  character.  The  abuse  of  the 
same  spirit  provoked  the  illiterate  knight  to  disdain 
the  arts  of  industry  and  peace;  to  esteem  himself  the 
sole  judge  and  avenger  of  his  own  injuries;  and  proud- 
ly to  neglect  the  laws  of  civil  society  and  military  dis- 
cipline. Yet  the  benefits  of  this  institution,  to  refine 
the  temper  of  barbarians,  and  to  infuse  some  principles 
of  faith,  justice,  and  humanity,  were  strongly  felt,  and 
have  been  often  observed.  The  asperity  of  naiional 
prejudice  was  softened  ;  and  the  community  of  religion 
and  arms  spread  a  similar  colour  and  generous  emula- 
tion over  the  face  of  Christendom.  Abroad,  in  enter- 
prise and  pilgrimage,  at  home,  in  martial  exercise,  the 
warriors  of  every  country  were  perpetually  associated  ; 
and  impartial  taste  must  prefer  a  Gothic  tournament  to 
the  Olympic  games  of  classic  antiquity.1  Instead  of 
the  naked  spectacles  which  corrupted  the  manners  of 
the  Greeks,  and  banished  from  the  stadium  the  virgins 
and  matrons ;  the  pompous  decoration  of  the  lists  was 
crowned  with  the  presence  of  chaste  and  high-born 
beauty,  from  whose  hands  the  conqueror  received  the 
prize  of  his  dexterity  and  courage.  The  skill  and 
strength  that  were  exerted  in  wrestling  and  boxing, 
bear  a  distant  and  doubtful  relation  to  the  merit  of  a 
soldier;  but  the  tournaments,  as  they  were  invented 
in  France,  and  eagerly  adopted  both  in  the  e'ast  and 
west,  presented  a  lively  image  of  the  business  of 
the  field.  The  single  combats,  the  general  skirmish, 
the  defence  of  a  pass,  or  castle,  were  rehearsed  as  in 
actual  service  ;  and  the  contest,  both  in  real  and  mimic 
war,  was  decided  by  the  superior  management  of  the 
horse  and  lance.  The  lance  was  the  proper  and  pecu- 
liar weapon  of  the  knight:  his  horse  was  of  a  large 
and  heavy  breed  ;  but  this  charger,  till  be  was  roused 
by  the  approaching  danger,  was  usually  led  by  an 
attendant,  and  he  quietly  rode  a  pad  or  palfrey  of  a 
more  easy  pace.  His  helmet  and  sword,  his  greaves 
and  buckler,  it  would  be  superfluous  to  describe  ;  but 
I  may  remark,  that  at  the  period  of  the  crusades,  the 
armour  was  less  ponderous  than  in  later  times;  and 
that,  instead  of  a  massy  cuirass,  his  breast  was  defended 
by  an  hauberk  or  coat  of  mail.  When  their  long  lan- 
ces were  fixed  in  the  rest,  the  warriors  furiously  spur- 
red their  horses  against  the  foe;  and  the  light  cavalry 

k  Framea  scutoque  juvenem  ornant.    Tacitus,  Germania,  c.  13. 

I  The  athletic  exercises,  particularly  the  cocslus  and  pancratium, 
were  condemned  by  Lycurgus,  Philopasinen,  and  Galen,  a  lawgiver, 
a  general,  and  a  physician.  Against  their  authority  and  reasons,  the 
reader  may  weigh  the  apology  of  Lucian,  in  th>-  character  of  Solon. 
See  West  on  the  Olympic  Games,  in  his  Pindar,  vol.  ii.  p.  86—96.245 
— 249. 
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of  the  Turks  and  Arabs  could  seldom  stand  against  the 
direct  and  impetuous  weight  of  their  charge.  Each 
knight  was  attended  to  the  field  by  his  faithful  squire, 
a  youth  of  equal  birth  and  similar  hopes;  he  was  fol- 
lowed by  his  archers  and  men  at  arms,  and  four,  or 
five,  or  six  soldiers,  weTe  computed  as  the  furniture  of 
a  complete  lance.  In  the  expeditions  to  the  neighbour- 
ing kingdoms  or  the  Holy  Land,  the  duties  of  the  feu- 
dal tenure  no  longer  subsisted;  the  voluntary  service 
of  the  knights  and  their  followers  was  either  prompted 
by  zeal  or  attachment,  or  purchased  with  rewards  and 
promises;  and  the  numbers  of  each  squadron  were 
measured  by  the  power,  the  wealth,  and  the  fame,  of 
each  independent  chieftain.  They  were  distinguished 
by  his  banner,  his  armorial  coat,  and  bis  cry  of  war; 
and  the  most  ancient  families  of  Europe  must  seek  in 
these  achievements  the  origin  and  proof  of  their  nobil- 
ity. In  this  rapid  portrait  of  chivalry,  I  have  been 
urged  to  anticipate  on  the  story  of  the  crusades,  at  once 
an  effect,  and  a  cause,  of  this  memorable  institution."1 
March  of  the  Such  were  the  troops,  and  such  the 
princes  to  Con-  leaders,  who  assumed  the  cross  for  the 
a^d'iw^'au-  del'verarlce  °f  the  holy  sepulchre.  As 
gust  15— A.  D.  soon  as  they  were  relieved  by  the  ab- 
iu97,  May.  sence  of  the  plebeian  multitude,  they  en- 
couraged each  other,  by  interviews  and  messages,  to 
accomplish  their  vow,  and  hasten  their  departure. 
Their  wives  and  sisters  were  desirous  of  partaking 
the  danger  and  merit  of  the  pilgrimage;  their  portable 
treasures  were  conveyed  in  bars  of  silver  and  gold  ; 
and  the  princes  and  barons  were  attended  by  their 
equipage  of  hounds  and  hawks  to  amuse  their  leisure 
and  to  supply  their  table.  The  difficulty  of  procuring 
subsistence  for  so  many  myriads  of  men  and  horses, 
engaged  them  to  separate  their  forces ;  their  choice  of 
situation  determined  the  road  ;  and  it  was  agreed  to 
meet  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Constantinople,  and  from 
thence  to  begin  their  operations  against  the  Turks. 
From  the  banks  of  the  Meuse  and  the  Moselle,  God- 
frey of  Bouillon  followed  the  direct  way  of  Germany, 
Hungary,  and  Bulgaria:  and,  as  long  as  he  exercised 
the  sole  command,  every  step  afforded  some  proof  of 
his  prudence  and  virtue.  On  the  confines  of  Hungary 
he  was  stopped  three  weeks  by  a  christian  people,  to 
whom  the  name,  or  at  least  the  abuse,  of  the  cross  was 
justly  odious.  The  Hungarians  still  smarted  with  the 
wounds  which  they  had  received  from  the  first  pil- 
grims: in  their  turn  they  had  abused  the  right  of  de- 
fence and  retaliation  ;  and  they  had  reason  to  appre- 
hend a  severe  revenge  from  a  hero  of  the  same  nation, 
and  who  was  engaged  in  the  same  cause.  But,  after 
weighing  the  motives  and  the  events,  the  virtuous  duke 
was  content  to  pity  the  crimes  and  misfortunes  of  his 
worthless  brethren;  and  his  twelve  deputies,  the  mes- 
sengers of  peace,  requested  in  his  name  a  free  passage 
and  an  equal  market.  To  remove  their  suspicions, 
Godfrey  trusted  himself,  and  afterwards  his  brother,  to 
the  faith  of  Carloman  king  of  Hunyary,  who  treated 
them  with  a  simple  but  hospitable  entertainment:  the 
treaty  was  sanctified  by  their  common  gospel ;  and  a 
proclamation,  under  pain  of  death,  restrained  the  ani- 
mosity and  licence  of  the  Latin  soldiers.  From  Aus- 
tria to  Belgrade,  they  traversed  the  plains  of  Hun- 
gary, without  enduring  or  offering  an  injury;  and  the 
proximity  of  Carloman,  who  hovered  on  their  flanks 
with  his  numerous  cavalry,  was  a  precaution  not  less 
useful  for  their  safety  than  for  his  own.  They  reached 
the  banks  of  the  Save;  and  no  sooner  had  they  passed 
the  river,  than  the  king  of  Hungary  restored  the  hosta- 
ges, and  saluted  their  departure  with  the  fairest  wishes 
for  the  success  of  their  enterprise.  With  the  same 
conduct  and  discipline,  Godfrey  pervaded  the  woods 

m  On  the  curious  subjects  of  kniehthood,  knights-service,  nnbilitv, 
arms,  cry  of  war,  banners,  and  tournaments,  an  ample  fund  of  infor- 
mation may  be  sought  in  Selden,  (Opera,  turn.  lii.  pan  i.  Titles  of 
Honour,  part  ii.  c.  1.  3.5.  8.)  Ducange.  (Gloss.  Latin.  10m.  iv.  p.39S— 
412,  ic.)  Dissertations  sur  Joinville, (1.  vU-xii.  p.  137— 143  p  165— 
222.)  and  M.  de  St.  Paluve.  (Memoires  s'.ir  la  Cheval'i  ie  ) 


of  Bnlgaria_and  the*  frontiers  of  Thrace;  and  might 
congratulate  himself,  that  he  had  almost  reached  the 
first  term  of  his  pilgrimage,  without  drawing  his  sword 
against  a  christian  adversary.  After  an  easy  and  plea- 
sant journey  through  Lombardy,  from  Turin  to  Aqui- 
leia,  Raymond  and  his  provincials  marched  forty  days 
through  the  savage  country  of  Dalmatia"  and  Sclavo- 
nia.  The  weather  was  a  perpetual  fog;  the  land  was 
mountainous  and  desolate  ;  the  natives  were  either  fu- 
gitive or  hostile :  loose  in  their  religion  and  govern- 
ment, they  refused  to  furnish  provisions  or  guides ; 
murdered  the  stragglers ;  and  exercised  by  night  and 
day  the  vigilance  of  the  count,  who  derived  more  secu- 
rity from  the  punishment  of  some  captive  robbers  than 
from  his  interview  and  treaty  with  the  prince  of  Sco- 
dra.9  His  march  between  Durazzo  and  Constantino- 
ple was  harassed,  without  being  stopped,  by  the  pea- 
sants and  soldiers  of  the  Greek  emperor;  and  the  same 
faint  and  ambiguous  hostility  was  prepared  for  the  re- 
maining chiefs,  who  passed  the  Adriatic  from  the  coast 
of  Italy.  Bohemond  had  arms  and  vessels,  and  fore- 
sight and  discipline;  and  his  name  was  not  forgotten 
in  the  provinces  of  Epirus  and  Thessaly.  Whatever 
obstacles  he  encountered  were  surmounted  by  his  mil- 
itary conduct  and  the  valour  of  Tancred ;  and  if  the 
Norman  prince  affected  to  spare  the  Greeks,  he  gorged 
his  soldiers  with  the  full  plunder  of  an  heretical  cas- 
tle.f  The  nobles  of  France  pressed  forwards  with  the 
vain  and  thoughtless  ardour  of  which  their  nation  has 
been  sometimes  accused.  From  the  Alps  to  Apulia 
the  march  of  Hugh  the  Great,  of  the  two  Roberts,  and 
of  Stephen  of  Chartres,  through  a  wealthy  country, 
and  amidst  the  applauding  catholics,  was  a  devout  or 
triumphant  progress  :  they  kissed  the  feet  of  the  Ro- 
man pontiff ;  and  the  golden  standard  of  St.  Peter  was 
delivered  to  the  brother  of  the  French  monarch.t  But 
in  this  visit  of  piety  and  pleasure,  they  neglected  to 
secure  the  season,  and  the  means,  of  their  embarka- 
tion :  the  winter  was  insensibly  lost :  their  troops  were 
scattered  and  corrupted  in  the  towns  of  Italy-  They 
separately  accomplished  their  passage,  regardless  of 
safely  or  dignity  :  and  within  nine  months  from  the 
feast  of  the  assumption,  the  day  appointed  by  Urban, 
all  the  Latin  princes  had  reached  Constantinople.  But 
the  count  of  Vermandois  was  produced  as  a  captive; 
his  foremost  vessels  were  scattered  by  a  tempest;  and 
his  person,  against  the  law  of  nations,  was  detained  by 
the  lieutenants  of  Alexius.  Yet  the  arrival  of  Hugh 
had  been  announced  by  four  and  twenty  knights  in 
golden  armour,  who  commanded  the  emperor  to  revere 
the  general  of  the  Latin  christians,  the  brother  of  the 
king  of  kings.' 


In  some  oriental  tale  I  have  read  the    Policy  of  the 
fable  of  a  shepherd,  who  was  ruined  by  emperor  Ales ius 
the  accomplishment  of  his  own  wishes;  ^"d^IOTB 
he  had  prayed  for  water;  the  Ganges  December, 
was  turned  into  his  grounds,  and  his  A.  D.  1097,  May. 


n  The  Familiae  Dalmaticae  cf  Ducange  are  meagre  and  imperfect; 
the  national  historians  are  recent  and  fabulous,  the  Greeks  remote 
and  careless.  In  the  year  1104,  Coloman  reduced  the  maritime  coun- 
try as  far  aa  Trau  and  Salona.  (Katona,  Hist.  Crit.  torn,  iii.p.  195-207.) 

o  Scodrasappears  in  Livy  as  the  capital  and  fortress  of  Gentius  king 
of  the  Illyrians,  arx  munitissima,  afterwards  a  Roman  colony.  (Cell* 
rius,  torn.  i.  p.  393,  394.)  It  is  now  called  Iscodar,  or  Scutari,  (D'An- 
ville,  Geo^raphie  Ancienne,  torn.  i.  p.  1G4.)  The  Sanjiak  (now  a 
pasha)  of  Scutari,  or  Schendeire,  was  the  eighth  under  the  Beglerbeg 
of  Romania,  and  furnished  600  soldiers  on  a  revenue  of  7S,7S7  rix-dol- 
lars.  (Marsigli,  Stato  Militare  del  Imperio  Ottomano,  p.  128.) 

p  In  Pelagonia  castrum  hsereticum  spoliatum  cum  suis  hab- 

j  itatoribus  igne  combussere.  Nec  id  eis  injuria  contigit :  quia  illorum 
j  detestabilissermo  et  cancer  serpebat,  jamque  circumjacentes  regiones 
!  suo  pravo  dogmate  furdaveral.  (Robert.  Mon.  p.  30,  37.)  After  coolly 
!  relating  the  fact,  the  archbishop  Baldric  adds,  as  a  praise,  Omnes 
;  siquidern  illi  viatores,  Judeos,  haereiicos,  Saracenos  Kqualiter  habent 
exosos ;  quo  omnes  appellant  inimicos  Dei,  (p.  92.) 

q  AvetXsjSo/cfvo;  %  —  0  'P-ju^i,^  t>]v  x,f>u<TKV  tow   *Aj-»cu  II«T^:y  o->!^ts<»r 

(Alexiad,  1.  x.  p.  283  ) 

r  'O  >iao-*>-(it;  t-jiv  elao-iXExv,  jcei  KfXnycs  tcu  Ce*>>-'xeu  ff  xnvfixTif 

I  £ct«vtoc.  This  oriental  pomp  is  extravagant  in  a  count  of  Verman- 
dois ;  but  the  patriot  Ducange  repeats  with  much  complacency,  (Not, 
ad  Alexiad.  p.  352,  353.  Dissert,  xxvii.  sur  Joinville,  p.  315  )  the  pas- 
sages  of  Matthew  Paris  (A.  D.  1254.)  and  Froissard,  (vol.  iv.  p.  201.) 
w  hich  style  the  king  of  France,  rex  regum.  and  the  chef  de  tous  lei 
rois  Chretiens. 
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flock  and  cottage  were  swept  away  by  the  inunda- 
tion. Such  was  the  fortune,  or  at  least  the  apprehen- 
sion, of  the  Greek  emperor  Alexius  Comnenus,  whose 
name  has  already  appeared  in  this  history,  and  whose 
conduct  is  so  differently  represented  by  his  daughter 
Anne,s  and  by  the  Latin  writers.'  In  the  council  of 
Placentia,  his  embassadors  had  solicited  a  moderate 
succour,  perhaps  of  ten  thousand  soldiers  :  but  he  was 
astonished  by  the  approach  of  so  many  potent  chiefs 
and  fanatic  nations.  The  emperor  fluctuated  between 
hope  and  fear,  between  timidity  and  courage;  but  in 
the  crooked  policy  which  he  mistook  for  wisdom,  I 
cannot  believe,  I  cannot  discern,  that  he  maliciously 
conspired  against  the  life  or  honour  of  the  French 
heroes.  The  promiscuous  multitudes  of  Peter  the  Her- 
mit were  savage  beasts,  alike  destitute  of  humani- 
ty and  reason  :  nor  was  it  possible  for  Alexius  to  pre- 
vent or  deplore  their  destruction.  The  troops  of  God- 
frey and  his  peers  were  less  contemptible,  but  not 
less  suspicious,  to  the  Greek  emperor.  Their  motives 
might  be  pure  and  pious ;  but  he  was  equally  alarmed 
by  his  knowledge  of  the  ambitious  Bohemond,  and 
his  ignorance  of  the  Transalpine  chiefs:  the  courage 
nf  the  French  was  blind  and  headstrong;  they' might 
he  tempted  by  the  luxury  and  wealth  of  Greece,  and 
elated  by  the  view  and  opinion  of  their  invincible 
strength;  and  Jerusalem  might  be  forgotten  in  the  pros- 
pect of  Constantinople.  Altera  lon<j  march  and  pain- 
ful abstinence,  the  troops  of  Godfrey  encamped  in  the 
plains  of  Thrace;  they  heard  with  indignation,  that 
their  brother,  the  count  of  Vermandois,  was  imprison- 
ed by  the  Greeks;  and  their  reluctant  duke  was  com- 
pelled to  indulge  them  in  some  freedom  of  retaliation 
and  rapine.  They  were  appeased  by  the  submission 
of  Alexius;  he  promised  to  supply  their  camp;  and 
as  they  refused,  in  the  midst  of  winter,  to  pass  the 
Bosphorus,  their  quarters  were  assigned  among  the 
gardens  and  palaces  on  the  shores  of  that  narrow  sea. 
But  an  incurable  jealousy  still  rankled  in  the  midst  of 
the  two  nations,  who  despised  each  other  as  slaves 
and  barbarians.  Ignorance  is  the  ground  of  suspicion, 
and  suspicion  was  inflamed  into  daily  provocations  L 
prejudice  is  blind,  hunger  is  deaf;  and  Alexius  is  ac- 
cused of  a  design  to  starve  orassault  the  Latins  in  a  dan- 
gerous post,  on  all  sides  encompassed  with  the  waters." 
Godfrey  sounded  his  trumpets,  burst  the  net,  overspread 
the  plain,  and  insulted  the  suburbs:  but  the  gates  of 
Constantinople  were  strongly  fortified  ;  the  ramparts 
were  lined  with  archers;  and  after  a  doubtful  conflict, 
both  parties  listened  to  the  voice  of  peace  and  religion. 
The  gifts  and  promises  of  the  emperor  insensibly 
soothed  the  fierce  spirit  of  the  western  strangers;  as  a 
christian  warrior,  he  rekindled  their  zeal  for  the  prose- 
cution of  their  holy  enterprise,  which  he  engaged  to 
second  with  his  troops  and  treasures.  On  the  return 
of  spring,  Godfrey  was  persuaded  to  occupy  a  plea- 
sant  and  plentiful  camp  in  Asia  ;  and  no  sooner  had  he 
passed  the  Bosphorus,  than  the  Greek  vessels  were 
suddenly  recalled  to  the  opposite  shore.  The  same 
policy  was  repeated  with  the  succeeding  chiefs,  who 
were  swayed  by  the  example,  and  weakened  by  the 
departure,  of  their  foremost  companions.    By  his  skill 


s  Anna  Cnmnpna  was  born  the  1st  of  December,  A.  p.  1083.  indic- 
tion  vit.  (Alexiad.  1.  vii.  p.  106,  1G7.)  At  thirteen,  the  time  of  the  first 
crusade,  she  was  nubile,  and  perhaps  married  lo  the  younger  Nice- 
phorus  Bryennius,  whom  she  fondly  styles  ■  =  v  e^ov  K/.c-afa,  (1.  x.  p. 
205,  296.)  Same  moderns  have  imagined,  that  her  enmity  lo  Bohe- 
mond was  ;he  fruit  of  disappointed  love.  In  the  transactions  of  Con- 
stantinople and  Nice,  her  partial  accounts  (Alex.  1.  x.  xi.  p.  233 — 317.) 
may  be-opposed  lo  the  partiality  of  the  Latins,  but  in  their  subsequent 
exploits  she  is  brief  and  ignorant. 

t  In  their  views  of  the  character  $nd  conduct  of  Alexius,  olaimbourg 
has  favoured  the  catholic  Franks,  and  Voltaire  has  been  partial  to  the 
gchismaticGteeks.  The  prejudice  of  a  philosopher  is  less  excusable 
than  that  of  a  Jesuit. 

u  Between  the  Black  sea,  the  Bosphores,  and  the  river  Barbyses, 
which  is  deep  in  summer,  and  runs  fifteen  miles  through  atlat  mead- 
ow, lis  communication  with  Europe  and  Constantinople  is  by  the 
stone  bridge  of  the  Vlucherna,  which  in  successive  ages  was  restored 
by  Justinian  and  Basil.  (Gyllios  de  Bosphoru  Thracio,  1  ii.  c.  3.  I)u- 
cause,  C.  P.  Christiana,  1.  i.v.  c.  2.  p.  175.) 


and  diligence,  Alexius  prevented  the  union  of  any  two 
of  the  confederate  armies  at  the  same  moment  un- 
der the  walls  of  Constantinople  ;  and  before  the  feast  of 
the  Pentecost  not  a  Latin  pilgrim  was  left  on  the  coast 
of  Europe. 

The  same  arms  which  threatened  Eu-  nP  obtains  the 
rope  might  deliver  Asia,  and  repel  the  homage  of  the 
Turks  from  the  neighbouring  shores  of  crusaders, 
the  Bosphorus  and  Hellespont.  The  fair  provinces 
from  Nice  to  Antioch  were  the  recent  patrimony  of  the 
Roman  emperor ;  and  his  ancient  and  perpetual  claim 
still  embraced  the  kingdoms  of  Syria  and  Egypt.  In 
his  enthusiasm,  Alexius  indulged,  or  affected,  the  am- 
bitious hope  of  leading  his  new  allies  to  subvert  the 
thrones  of  the  east;  but  the  calmer  dictates  of  reason 
and  temper  dissuaded  him  from  exposing  his  royal  per- 
son to  the  faith  of  unknown  and  lawless  barbarians. 
His  prudence,  or  his  pride,  was  content  with  extorting 
from  the  French  princes  an  oath  of  homage  and  fi- 
delity, and  a  solemn  promise,  that  they  would  cither 
restore,  or  hold,  their  Asiatic  conquests,  as  the  hum- 
ble and  loyal  vassals  of  the  Roman  empire.  Their 
independent  spirit  was  fired  at  the  mention  of  this 
foreign  and  voluntary  servitude:  they  successively 
yielded  to  the  dexterous  application  of  gifts  and  flat- 
tery ;  and  the  first  proselytes  became  the  most  elo- 
quent and  effectual  missionaries  to  multiply  the  com- 
panions of  their  shame.  The  pride  of  Hugh  of  Ver- 
mandois was  soothed  hy  the  honors  of  his  captivity; 
and  in  the  brother  of  the  French  king,  the  example  of 
submission  was  prevalent  and  weighty.  In  the  mind 
of  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  every  human  consideration 
was  subordinate  to  the  glory  of  God  and  the  success 
of  the  crusade.  He  had  firmly  resisted  the  tempta- 
tions of  Bohemond  and  Raymond,  who  urged  the  at- 
tack and  conquest  of  Constantinople.  Alexius  es- 
teemed his  virtues,  deservedly  named  him  the  champi- 
on of  the  empire,  and  dignified  his  homage  with  the 
filial  name  and  the  rights  of  adoption."  The  hateful 
Bohemond  was  received  as  a  true  and  ancient  ally; 
and  if  the  emperor  reminded  him  of  foVmer  hostiliiies, 
it  was  only  to  praise  the  valour  that  he  had  displayed, 
and  the  glory  that  he  had  acquired,  in  the  fields  of 
Durazzo  and  Larissa.  The  son  of  Guiscard  was  lod- 
ged and  entertained,  and  served  with  imperial  pomp  : 
one  day,  as  he  passed  through  the  gallery  of  the  pa- 
lace, a  door  was  carelessly  left  open  to  expose  a  pile 
of  gold  and  silver,  of  silk  and  gems,  of  curious  and 
costly  furniture,  that  was  heaped  in  seeming  disorder, 
from  the  floor  to  the  roof  of  the  chamber.  "What 
conquests,"  exclaimed  the  ambitious  miser,  "  might 
not  be  achieved  by  the  possession  of  such  a  treasure  !-" 
"It  is  your  own,"  replied  a  Greek  attendant,  who 
watched  the  motions  of  his  soul ;  and  Bohemond, 
after  some  hesitation,  condescended  to  acci  pt  this 
magnificent  present.  The  Norman  was  flattered  by 
the  assurance  of  an  independent  principality ;  and 
Alexius  eluded,  rather  than  denied,  his  daring  demand 
of  the  office  of  great  domestic,  or  general,  of  lhe  east. 
The  two  Roberts,  the  sons  of  the  conqueror  of  Eng- 
land, and  the  kinsmen  of  three  queens,*'  bowed  in  their 
turn  before  the  Byzantine  throne.  A  private  letter  of 
Stephen  of  Chartres  attests  his  admiration  of  the 
emperor,  the  most  excellent  and  liberal  of  men,  who 
taught  him  to  believe  that  he  was  a  favourite,  and 
promised  to  educate  and  establish  his  youngest  son. 
In  his  southern  province,  the  count  of  St.  Giles  and 
Thoulouse  faintly  recognised  the  supremacy  of  the 
king  of  France,  a  prince  of  a  foreign  nation  and  lan- 
guage.   At  the  head  of  a  htindred  thousand  men,  he 


i  Thpre  were  two  sorts  of  adoption,  the  one  by  arms,  the  other  by 
introducing  the  son  between  the  shin  and  skin  of  his  father.  Du- 
cange  (sur  JoinviUe,  diss.  xxii.  p.  270.)  supposes  Godfrey's  adoption 
to  have  been  of  the  latter  S'Tt. 

y  After  his  return,  Robert  of  Flanders  became  lhe  man  of  the  king 
|  of  England,  for  a  pension  of  four  hundred  mar:  e.  See  the  first  act  in 
I  Kynier's  1'urdera. 
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declared  that  he  was  the  soldier  and  servant  of  Christ 
alone,  and  that  the  Greek  might  be  satisfied  with  an 
equal  treaty  of  alliance  and  friendship.  His  obstinate 
resistance  enhanced  the  value  and  the  price  of  his  sub- 
mission ;  and  he  shone,  says  the  princess  Anne,  among 
the  barbarians,  as  the  sun  amidst  the  stars  of  heaven. 
His  disgust  of  the  noise  and  insolence  of  the  French, 
his  suspicions  of  the  designs  of  Bohemond,  the  em- 
peror imparted  to  his  faithful  Raymond :  and  that 
aired  statesman  might  clearly  discern,  that  however 
false  in  friendship,  he  was  sincere  in  his  enmity.1 
The  spirit  of  chivalry  was  last  subdued  in  the  person 
of  Tancred  ;  and  none  could  deem  themselves  dis- 
honoured by  the  imitation  of  that  gallant  knight.  He 
disdained  the  gold  and  flattery  of  the  Greek  monarch; 
assaulted  in  his  presence  an  insolent  patrician;  es- 
caped to  Asia  in  the  habit  of  a  private  soldier;  and 
yielded  with  a  sigh  to  the  authority  of  Bohemond  and 
the  interest  of  the  christian  cause.  The  best  and  most 
ostensible  reason  was  the  impossibility  of  passing  the 
sea  and  accomplishing  their  vow,  without  the  licence 
and  the  vessels  of  Alexius ;  but  they  cherished  a 
secret  hope,  that  as  soon  as  they  trod  the  continent  of 
Asia,  their  swords  would  obliterate  their  shame,  and 
dissolve  the  engagement,  which  on  this  side  might 
not  be  very  faithfully  performed.  The  ceremony  of 
their  homage  was  grateful  to  a  people  who  had  long 
since  considered  pride  as  the  substitute  of  power. 
High  on  his  throne,  the  emperor  sat  mute  and  immo- 
vable;  his  majesty  was  adored  by  the  Latin  princes; 
and  they  submitted  to  kiss  either  his  feet  or  his  knees, 
an  indignity  which  their  own  writers  are  ashamed  to 
confess,  and  unable  to  deny.1 

Insolence  of  the  Private  or  public  inlcrest  suppressed 
Franks.  the  murmurs  of  the  dukes  and  counts; 
but  a  French  baron  (he  is  supposed  to  be  Robert  of 
Paris'1)  presumed  to  ascend  the  throne,  and  to  place 
himself  by  (he  side  of  Alexius.  The  sage  reproof  of 
Baldwin  provoked  him  to  exclaim,  in  his  barbarous 
idiom,  "  Who  is  this  rustic,  that  keeps  his  seat,  while 
so  many  valiant  captains  are  standing  round  him  V 
The  emperor  maintained  his  silence,  dissembled  his 
•nrlignation,  and  questioned  his  interpreter  concerning 
trie  meaning  of  the  words,  which  he  partly  suspected 
from  the  universal  language  of  gesture  and  coun- 
tenance. Before  the  departure  of  the  pilgrims,  he 
endeavoured  to  learn  the  name  and  condition  of  the 
audacious  baron.  "I  am  a  Frenchman,"  replied  Ro- 
bert, "  of  the  purest  and  most  ancient  nobility  of  my 
country.  All  that  I  know  is,  that  there  is  a  church 
in  my  neighbourhood,'  the  resort  of  those  who  arc 
desirous  of  approving  their  valour  in  single  combat. 
Till  an  enemy  appears,  they  address  their  prayers  to 
God  and  his  saints.  That  church  I  have  frequently 
visited,  but  never  have  I  found  an  antagonist  who  dared 
to  accept  my  defiance."  Alexius  dismissed  the  chal- 
lenger with  some  prudent  advice  for  his  conduct  in  the 
Turkish  warfare;  and  history  repeats  with  pleasure 
this  lively  example  of  the  manners  of  his  age  and 
country. 

z  Sensil  vetus  regnandi,  falsus  in  amore,  odia  non  fingere.  Tacit. 

i  The  proud  historians  of  the  crusades  slide  and  Stumble  over  ihe 
humiliating  step.  Vet,  since  the  heroes  knell  to  salute  the  emperor  as 
lie  sat  motionless  on  his  throne,  il  is  clear  that  they  must  have  kissed 
either  his  feet  or  knees.  It  is  only  singular,  that  Anna  should  not 
have  amply  supplied  the  silence  or  ambiguity  of  the  Latins.  The 
abasement  of  their  princes  would  have  added  a  fine  chapter  lo  the 
Ceremoniale  Aulae  Bvzantins. 

b  He  called  himself  *t*w*i  «»  wytww.  (Alexias,  1.  x. 

p.  301.)  What  a  title  of  nob'esse  of  the  twelfth  century,  if  any  one 
could  now  prove  his  inheritance!  Anna  relates,  with  visible  plea- 
sure, that  the  swelling  barbarian,  Ax :  i!-«;r«i>c;,  was  killed, 
or  wounded,  after  fighting  in  the  front  in  the  battle  of  Dorylseum, 
(1.  xi.  p.  31".)  This"  circumstance  may  justify  the  suspicion  of  Du- 
cange,  (Nut.  p.  3C2.)  that  he  was  no  other  than  Robert  of  Paris,  of 
the  district  most  peculiarly  styled  the  Duchy  or  Island  of  France. 
iL'Isle  de  Frunce  ) 

c  Willi  the  same  penetration,  Ducange  discovers  his  church  to  be 
that  of  St.  Drausus,  or  Drosin,  of  Soissons,  cjuein  duello  dimicaturi 
Bolent  invocare:  pugiles  <,ui  ad  memoriam  ejus  (Ai*  tmnb)  pernoc- 
tant  invictos  reddlL  ut  etde  Bnrgundia  et  Italia  tali  necessitate  con- 
fugiatur  ad  euro    Joan.  Saribcriensis,  episl.  139 


Their  review 
and  numbers, 
A.  D.  1007. 

May. 

The  prin- 


Thn  conquest  of  Asia  was  undertaken 
and  achieved  by  Alexander,  with  thirty- 
five  thousand  Macedonians  and  Greeks  ;"• 
and  his  best  hope  was  in  the  strength 
and  discipline  of  his  phalanx  of  infantry, 
cipal  force  of  the  crusaders  consisted  in  their  cavalry  ; 
and  when  that  force  was  mustered  in  the  plains  of 
Bithynia,  the  knights  and  their  martial  attendants  on 
horseback  amounted  to  one  hundred  thousand  fighting 
men,  completely  armed  with  the  helmet  and  coat  of 
mail.  The  value  of  these  soldiers  deserved  a  strict 
and  authentic  account;  and  the  flower  of  European 
chivalry  might  furnish,  in  a  first  effort,  this  formida- 
ble body  of  heavy  horse.  A  part  of  the  infantry  might 
be  enrolled  for  the  service  of  scouts,  pioneers,  and 
archers ;  but  the  promiscuous  crowd  were  lost  in  their 
own  disorder;  and  we  depend  not  on  the  eyes  or 
knowledge,  but  on  the  belief  and  fancy,  of  a  chaplain 
of  count  Baldwin,8  in  the  estimate  of  six  hundred 
thousand  pilgrims  able  to  bear  arms,  besides  the 
priests  and  monks,  the  women  and  children,  of  the 
Latin  camp.  The  reader  starts ;  and  before  he  is  re- 
covered from  his  surprise,  I  shall  add,  on  the  same 
testimony,  that  if  all  who  took  the  cross  had  accom- 
plished their  vow,  above  six  millions  would  have 
migrated  from  Europe  to  Asia.  Under  this  oppres- 
sion of  faith,  I  derive  some  relief  from  a  more  saga- 
cious and  thinking  writer,'  who,  after  the  same  review 
of  the  cavalry,  accuses  tne  credulity  of  the  priest  of 
Chartres,  and  even  doubts  whether  the  Cisalpine  re- 
gions (in  the  geography  of  a  Frenchman)  were  sufficient 
to  produce  and  pour  forth  such  incredible  multitudes. 
The  coolest  scepticism  will  remember,  that  of  these 
religious  voiunteers  great  numbers  never  beheld  Con- 
stantinople and  Nice.  Of  enthusiasm  the  influence  is 
irregular  and  transient:  many  were  detained  at  home 
by  reason  or  cowardice,  by  poverty  or  weakness;  and 
many  were  repulsed  by  the  obstacles  of  the  way,  the 
more  insuperable  as  they  were  unforeseen  to  these 
ignorant  fanatics.  The  savage  countries  of  Hungary 
and  Bulgaria  were  whitened  with  their  bones;  their 
vanguard  was  cut  in  pieces  by  the  Turkish  sultan  ; 
and  the  loss  of  the  first  adventurer,  by  the  sword,  or 
climate,  or  fatigue,  has  already  been  stated  at  three 
hundred  thousand  men.  Yet  the  myriads  that  sur- 
vived, that  marched,  that  pressed  forwards  on  the 
holy  pilgrimage,  were  a  subject  of  astonishment  to 
themselves  and  to  the  Greeks.  The  copious  energy 
of  her  language  sinks  under  the  efforts  of  the  princess 
Anne  :E  the  images  of  locusts,  of  leaves  and  flowers, 
of  ihe  sands  of  the  sea,  or  the  stars  of  heaven,  imper- 
fectly represent  what  she  had  seen  and  heard  ;  and 
the  daughter  of  Alexius  exclaims,  that  Europe  was 
loosened  from  its  foundations,  and  hurled  against 
Asia.  The  ancient  hosts  of  Darius  and  Xerxes  labour 
under  the  same  doubt  of  a  vague  and  indefinite  magni- 
tude :  hut  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  that  a  larger  num- 
ber has  never  been  contained  within  the  lines  of  a 
single  camp,  than  at  the  siege  of  Nice,  the  first  opera- 
tion of  the  Latin  princes.  Their  motives,  their  char- 
acters, and  their  arms,  have  been  already  displayed. 
Of  their  troops,  the  most  numerous  portion  were  na- 
tives of  France  :  the  Low  Countries,  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine,  and  Apulia,  sent  a  powerful  reinforcement: 
some  bands  of  adventurers  were  drawn  from  .Spain, 


d  There  is  some  diversity  on  the  numbers  of  his  army ;  but  no  au- 
thority can  be  compared  with  that  of  Ptolemy,  who  states  it  at  five 
thousand  horse  and  thirty  thousand  foot.  (See  Usher's  Annales,  p. 
152-) 

e  Fulcher.  Carnotensis,  p.  387.  He  enumerates  nineteen  nations 
of  different  names  and  languages,  (p.  389.)  but  I  do  not  clearly  ap- 
prehend his  difference  between  the  Franci  and  Galli,  Bali  and 
Apuli.  Elsewheie  (p.  365.) he  contemptuously  brands  the  deserters. 

f  Guiberl,  p.  556.  Yet  even  his  gentle  opposition  implies  an  im- 
mense multitude.  By  Urban  II.  in  the  fervour  of  his  zeal,  it  is  only 
rated  at  3<i0.0tl0  pilgrims,  (epist.  xvi.  Concil.  t"in.  xii.  p.  731.) 

5  Alexias,  I.  x.  p.  233.  305.  Her  fastidious  delicacy  complains  of 
their  strange  and  inarticulate  names,  and  indeed  there  is  scarcely 
one  thai  she  has  not  contrived  lo  disfigure  wilh  the  proud  ignorance, 
so  dear  and  familiar  to  a  polished  people.  I  shall  select  only  one 
example,  Sangolts,  f-r  the  count  of  St  Giles. 
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Lombardy,  and  England;*  and  from  the  distant  begs 
and  mountains  of  Ireland  or  Scotland  '  issued  some  nak 
ed  and  savage  fanatics,  ferocious  at  home  but  unwar- 
like  abroad.  Had  not  superstition  condemned  the  sa- 
crilegious prudence  of  depriving  the  poorest  or  weakest 
christian  of  the  merit  of  the  pilgrimage,  the  useless 
crowd,  with  mouths  but  without  hands,  might  have 
been  stationed  in  the  Greek  empire,  till  their  com 
panions  had  opened  and  secured  the  way  of  the  Lord 
A  small  remnant  of  the  pilgrims,  who  passed  the 
Bosphorus,  was  permitted  to  visit  the  holy  sepulchre. 
Their  northern  constitution  was  scorched  by  the  rays, 
and  infected  by  the  vapours,  of  a  Syrian  sun.  They 
consumed,  with  heedless  prodigality,  their  stores  of 
water  and  provision:  their  numbers  exhausted  the  in- 
land country  :  the  sea  was  remote,  the  Greeks  were 
unfriendly,  and  the  christians  of  every  sect  fled  before 
the  voracious  and  cruel  rapine  of  their  brethren.  In 
the  dire  necessity  of  famine,  ihey  sometimes  roasted 
and  devoured  the  flesh  of  their  infant  or  adult  cap- 
tives. Among  the  Turks  and  Saracens,  the  idolaters 
of  Europe  were  rendered  more  odious  by  the  name 
and  reputation  of  cannibals  :  the  spies  who  introduced 
tj^mselves  into  the  kitchen  of  Bohemond  were  shown 
several  human  bodies  turning  on  the  spit:  and  the  art- 
ful Norman  encouraged  a  report,  which  increased  at  the 
same  time  the  abhorrence  and  the  terror  of  the  infidels.* 
I  have  expatiated  with  pleasure  on 
the  first  steps  of  the  crusaders,  as  they 
paint  the  manners  and  character  of  Eu- 
rope :  but  I  shall  abridge  the  tedious  and 
uniform  narrative  of  their  blind  achievements,  which 
were  performed  by  strength  and  are  described  by 
ignorance.  From  their  first  station  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Nicomedia,  they  advanced  in  successive  divi- 
sions; passed  the  contracted  limit  of  the  Greek  em- 
pire; opened  a  road  through  the  hills,  and  commenced, 
by  the  siege  of  his  capital,  their  pious  warfare  against 
the  Turkish  sultan.  His  kingdom  of  Roum  extended 
from  the  Hellespont  to  the  confines  of  Syria,  and  bar- 
red the  pilgrimage  of  Jerusalem:  his  name  was  Kil- 
lidge-Arslan,  or  Soliman,1  of  the  race  of  Seljuk,  and 
the  son  of  the  first  conqueror ;  and  in  the  defence  of  a 
land  which  the  Turks  considered  as  their  own,  he 
deserved  the  praise  of  his  enemies,  by  whom  alone 
he  is  known  to  posterity.  Yielding  to  the  first  im- 
pulse of  the  torrent,  he  deposited  his  family  and  trea- 
sure in  Nice;  retired  to  the  mountains  with  fifty  thou- 
sand horse:  and  twice  descended  to  assault  the  camps 
or  quarters  of  the  christian  besiegers,  which  formed 
an  imperfect  circle  of  above  six  miles.  The  lofty  and 
solid  walls  of  Nice  were  covered  by  a  deep  ditch,  and 
flanked  by  three  hundred  and  seventy  towers;  and  on 
the  verge  of  Christendom,  the  Moslems  were  trained 
in  arms,  and  inflamed  by  religion.  Before  this  city, 
the  French  princes  occupied  their  stations,  and  pro- 
secuted their  attacks  without  correspondence  or  subor- 


Sieee  of  Nice, 
AT  D.  1097. 
May  14— 
June  20. 


h  William  nf  Malmsbnry  (who  wrote  about  llie  year  1130.)  has  in- 
serted in  his  history  (1.  iv.  p.  130—134.)  a  narrative  of  the  first  cru- 
sade :  but  I  wish  that,  instead  of  listening  to  the  tonne  murmur 
which  had  passed  the  British  ocean,  (p.  143.)  he  had  confined  him- 
self to  the  numbers,  families,  and  adventures  of  his  countrymen.  I 
find  in  Dugdale,  that  an  English  Norman,  Stephen  earl  of  Albemarle 
and  Hnldernesse,  led  the  rear-guard  with  duke  Robert,  at  the  battle 
of  Antioch.  (Baronage,  part  i.  p.  61.) 

i  Videres  Scotorum  apud  se  ferocium  alias  imbellium  cuneos,  (Gui- 
bert,  p.  471.)  the  crus  intcctum,  and  liispiila  chlamys,  may  suit  the 
Highlanders  ;  but  the  finibus  uliginosis,  may  rather  apply  to  the  Irish 
bogs.  William  of  Malmsbury  expressly  mentions  the  Welch  and 
Scots,  &.C  (1.  iv.  p.  133.)  who  quitted,  the  former  venationem  sallu- 
um,  the  latter  familiaritatem  pulicum. 

k  This  cannibal  hunger,  sometimes  real,  more  frequently  an  arti- 
fice or  a  lie,  may  be  found  in  Anna  Comnena,  (Alexias,  1.  x.  p.  288.) 
Guibert,  (p.  546.)  Kadulph.  Cadom.  (c.  97.)  The  stratagem  is  related 
by  the  author  of  Gesta  Francorum,  the  monk  Robert  Baldric,  and 
Raymond  dos  Agiles,  in  the  siege  and  famine  of  Antioch. 

1  His  mussulman  appellation  "of  Soliman  is  used  bvthe  Latins,  and 
his  character  is  highly  embellished  by  Tasso.  His  Turkish  name  of 
Killidgr-Arslan  (A.  H.  4S5-500.  A.  D.  1192- 1206.  See  Do  Guinness 
Tables,  torn.  i.  p.  245.)  is  employed  by  the  orientals,  and  w  lib  some 
corruption  by  the  Greeks :  but  little  more  than  his  name  can  be 
found  in  the  Mahometan  writers,  who  are  dry  and  sulky  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  first  crusade.  (De  Guignes,  torn.  iii.  p.  ii.  p.  10—30.) 


dination  :  emulation  prompted  their  valour;  but  their 
valour  was  sullied  by  cruelty,  and  their  emulation 
degenerated  into  envy  and  civil  discord.  In  the  siege 
of  Nice,  the  arts  and  engines  of  antiquity  were  em- 
ployed by  the  Latins  ;  the  mine  and  the  battering-ram, 
the  tortoise,  and  the  belfry  or  movable  turret,  artificial 
lire,  and  the  catapult  and  balist,  the  sling,  and  the 
cross-bow  for  the  casting  of  stones  and  darts.™  In 
the  space  of  seven  weeks,  much  labour  and  blood 
were  expended,  and  some  progress,  especially  by 
count  Raymond,  was  made  on  the  side  of  the  besieg- 
ers. But  the  Turks  could  protract  their  resistance 
and  secure  their  escape,  as  long  as  they  were  masters 
of  the  lake  n  Ascanius,  which  stretches  several  miles 
to  the  westward  of  the  city.  The  means  of  conquest 
were  supplied  by  the  prudence  and  industry  of  Alex- 
ius; a  great  number  of  boats  were  transported  on 
sledges  from  the  sea  to  the  lake  :  they  were  filled 
with  the  most  dexterous  of  his  archers ;  the  flight  of 
the  sultana  was  intercepted;  Nice  was  invested  by 
land  and  water;  and  a  Greek  emissary  persuaded  the 
inhabitants  to  accept  his  master's  protection,  and  to 
save  themselves,  by  a  timely  surrender,  from  the  rage 
of  the  savages  of  Europe.  In  the  moment  of  victory, 
or  at  least  of  hope,  the  crusaders,  thirsting  for  blood 
and  plunder,  were  awed  by  the  imperial  banner  that 
streamed  from  the  citadel  ;  and  Alexius  guarded  with 
jealous  vigilance  this  important  conquest.  The  mur- 
murs of  the  chiefs  were  stifled  by  honour  or  interest ; 
and  after  a  halt  of  nine  days,  they  directed  their  march 
towards  Phrygia  under  the  guidance  of  a  Greek  ge- 
neral, whom  they  suspected  of  a,  secret  connivance 
with  the  sultan.  The  consort  and  the  principal  ser- 
vants of  Soliman  had  been  honourably  restored  with- 
out ransom  ;  and  the  emperor's  generosity  to  the  mi's- 
crea7its°  was  interpreted  as  treason  to  the  christian 
cause. 

Soliman  was  rather  provoked  than  dis-  Battle  of  Doryia?- 
mayed  by  the  loss  of  his  capital  :  lie  um,  A.  D.  1097. 
admonished  his  subjects  and  allies  of  July  4. 
this  strange  invasion  of  the  western  batharians  ;  the 
Turkish  emirs  obeyed  the  call  of  loyalty  or  religion; 
the  Turkman  hordes  encamped  round  his  standard  ; 
and  his  whole  force  is  loosely  stated  by  the  christians 
at  two  hundred,  or  even  three  hundred  and  sixty, 
thousand  horse.  Yet  he  patiently  waited  till  they 
had  left  behind  them  the  sea  and  the  Greek  frontier; 
and  hovering  on  the  flanks,  observed  their  careless 
and  confident  progress  in  two  columns  beyond  the 
view  of  each  other.  Some  miles  before  they  could 
reach  Dorylasum  in  Phrygia,  the  left,  and  less  nume- 
rous, division  was  surprised,  and  attac  ked,  and  almost, 
oppressed,  by  "the  Turkish  cavalry  .p  The  heat  of  the 
weather,  the  clouds  of  arrows,  and  the  barbarous 
onset,  overwhelmed  the  crusaders;  they  lost  their 
order  and  confidence,  and  the  fainting  fight  was  sus- 
tained by  the  personal  valour,  rather  than  by  the  mili- 
tary conduct,  of  Bohemond,  Tancrcd,  and  Robert  of 
Normandy.  They  were  revived  by  the  welcome  ban- 
ners of  duke  Godfrey,  who  flew  to  their  succour,  with 
the  count  of  Vermandois,  and  sixty  thousand  horse  ; 
and  was  followed  by  Raymond  of  Thoulouse,  the 
hishop  of  Puy,  and  the  remainder  of  the  sacred  army. 


m  On  the  fortifications,  engines,  and  sieges  of  the  middle  ages,  see 
IVInratori.  (Antiquitat.  Italia;,  lorn.  ii.  dissert,  xxvi.  p.  452—524.)  The 
belfrcdus,  from  whence  our  belfry,  was  the  movable  tower  of  the  an- 
cients. (Ducange,  lorn.  i.  p.  008.) 

n  I  cannot  forbear  remarking  the  resemblance  between  the  siege 
and  lake  of  Nice,  with  the  operations  of  Hernan  Cortez  before  Mex- 
ico.  See  Dr.  Robertson's  I  list,  of  America,  1.  v. 

o  Mecrccmt,  a  word  invented  by  the  French  crusaders,  and  con- 
fined in  that  language  to  its  piimitive  sense.  It  should  seem,  that 
the  zeal  of  our  ancestors  boiled  higher,  and  that  they  branded  every 
unbeliever  as  a  rascal.  A  similar  prejudice  still  lurks  in  the  minds 
of  many  who  think  themselves  christians 

P  Baronius  has  produced  a  very  doubtful  letter  to  his  brother  Ro- 
per. (A.  D.  1098.  No.  15.)  The  enemies  consisted  of  Medes,  Persians, 
Chaldeans  :  be  it  so.  The  first  attack  was  cum  nostra  incommode  ; 
Irue  and  lender.  But  were  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  and  Hugh  brothers  1 
Tancred  is  styled  filius  ;  of  whom  1  certainly  not  of  Roger,  nor  of 
Bohemond. 
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Without  a  moment's  pause,  they  formed  in  new  order, 
and  advanced  to  a  second  battle.  The}7  were  received 
with  equal  resolution  ;  and,  in  their  common  disdain 
for  the  unwarlike  people  of  Greece  and  Asia,  it  was 
confessed  on  both  sides,  that  the  Turks  and  the  Franks 
were  the  only  nations  entitled  to  the  appellation  of 
soldiers.i  Their  encounter  was  varied  and  balanced 
by  the  contrast  of  arms  and  discipline;  of  the  direct 
charge,  and  wheeling  evolutions  ;  of  the  couched  lance, 
and  the  brandished  javelin  ;  of  a  weighty  broad-sword, 
and  a  crooked  sabre ;  of  cumbrous  armour,  and  thin 
flowing  robes;  and  of  the  long  Tartar  bow,  and  the 
arbalist  or  cross-bow,  a  deadly  weapon,  yet  unknown 
to  the  orientals.1.  As  long  as  the  horses  were  fresh, 
and  the  quivers  full,  Soliman  maintained  the  advan- 
tage of  the  day ;  and  four  thousand  christians  were 
pierced  by  the  Turkish  arrows.  In  the  evening,  swift- 
ness yielded  to  strength ;  on  either  side  the  numbers 
were  equal,  or  at  least  as  great  as  any  ground  could 
hold,  or  any  generals  could  manage;  but  in  turning 
the  hills,  the  last  division  of  Raymond  and  his  provin- 
cials was  led,  perhaps  without  design,  on  the  rear  of 
an  exhausted  enemy  ;  and  the  long  contest  was  deter- 
mined. Besides  a  nameless  and  unaccountable  multi- 
tude, three  thousand  pagan  knights  were  slain  in  the 
battle  and  pursuit;  the  camp  of  Soliman  was  pillaged; 
and  in  the  variety  of  precious  spoil,  the  curiosity  of 
the  Latins  was  amused  with  foreign  arms  and  apparel, 
and  the  new  aspect  of  dromedaries  and  camels.  The 
importance  of  the  victory  was  proved  by  the  hasty 
retreat  of  the  sultan:  reserving  ten  thousand  guards 
of  the  relics  of  his  army,  Soliman  evacuated  the  king- 
dom of  Roum,  and  hastened  to  implore  the  aid,  and 
kindle  the  resentment,  of  his  Eastern  brethren.    In  a 

uto^i,  ,v.  u  march  of  five  hundred  miles,  the  crusa- 

IVIarch  throueh    1  .    .     T  :  _ 

the  Lesser  Asfa,  ders  traversed  the  Lesser  Asia,  through 
be!/ — Septem-  a  wasted  land  and  deserted  towns,  with- 
out either  finding  a  friend  or  an  enemy. 
The  geographer5  may  trace  the  position  of  Dorylasum, 
Antioch  of  Pisidia,  Iconium,  Archelais,  and  Germani- 
cia,  and  may  compare  those  classic,  appellations  with 
the  modern  names  of  Eskishehr  the  old  city,  Akshehr 
the  white  city,  Cogni,  Erekli,  and  Marash.  As  the 
pilgrims  passed  over  a  desert,  where  a  draught  of 
water  is  exchanged  for  silver,  they  were  tormented 
by  intolerable  thirst;  and  on  the  banks  of  the  first 
rivulet,  their  haste  and  intemperance  were  still  more 
pernicious  to  the  disorderly  throng.  They  climbed 
with  toil  and  danger  the  sleep  and  slippery  sides  of 
mount  Taurus  :  many  of  the  soldiers  cast  away  their 
arms  to  spcure  their  footsteps ;  and  had  not  terror  pre- 
ceded their  van,  the  long  and  trembling  file  might 
have  been  driven  down  the  precipice  by  a  handful  of 
resolute  enemies.  Two  of  their  most  respectable 
chiefs,  the  duke  of  Lorraine  and  the  count  of  Thou- 
louse,  were  carried  in  litters:  Raymond  was  raised, 
as  it  is  said,  by  miracle,  from  a  hopeless  malady;  and 
Godfrey  had  been  torn  by  a  bear,  as  he  pursued  that 
rough  and  perilous  chace  in  the  mountains  of  Pisidia. 
„         ,     ,       To  improve  the  general  consternation, 

Baldwin  founds     .  •       <•  t»  •  j       i  .1     >  1 

the  principality  the  cousin  or  Jjohemond  and  the  brother 
of  Edessa,  _  of  Godfrey  were  detached  from  the  main 
A.  D.  1007— llol.  arnly  wjtn  their  respective  squadrons  of 
five,  and  of  seven,  hundred  knights.  They  overran  in 
a  rapid  career  the  hills  and  sea-coast  of  Cilicia,  from 


n  Verumtamen  dicunl  se  esse  de  Francorum  generalione:  etquia 
nullus  homo  nalnraliler  debet  esse  miles  nisi  Frarici  el  Turci.  (Gesta 
Francorum,  p.  7.)  The  same  community  of  blood  and  valour  is  at- 
tested by  Archbishop  Baldric,  (p.  99.) 

r  Balista,  Balestra,  Arbaleslre.  See  Muratori,  Anliq.  torn.  ii.  p. 
517—5-24.  Ducange,  Gloss.  Latin,  torn.  i.  p.  531,  532.  Ill  the  time 
of  Anna  Comnena,this  weapon,  which  she  describes  under  the  name 
of  tzangra,  was  unknown  in  the  cast,  (I.  x.  p.  291.)  By  a  humane 
inconsistency,  the  pope  strove  to  prohibit  it  in  christian  wars. 

s  The  curious  reader  may  compare  the  classic  l»arningof  Cellarius, 
and  the  geographical  science  of  D'AnvUlo.  "William  of  Tyre  is 
ihe  only  historian  of  the  crusades  who  has  any  knowledge  of  anli- 
mily,  and  W.  Oiler  trod  almost  in  the  footsteps  of  Ihe  Franks  from 
Constantinople  to  Aniioch.  (Voyage  en  Turnuie  et  en  Perse,  torn.  i. 
p  35 -S8.) 
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Cogni  to  the  Cyrian  gates :  the  Norman  standard  was 
first  planted  on  the  walls  of  Tarsus  and  Malmistra; 
but  the  proud  injustice  of  Baldwin  at  length  provoked 
the  patient  and  generous  Italian  ;  and  they  turned  their 
consecrated  swords  against  each  other  in  a  private  and 
profane  quarrel.  Honour  was  the  motive,  and  fame 
the  reward,  of  Tancred  ;  but  fortune  smiled  on  the 
more  selfish  enterprise  of  his  rival.'  He  was  called  to 
the  assistance  of  a  Greek  or  Armenian  tyrant,  who  had 
been  suffered  under  the  Turkish  ycke  to  reign  over  the 
christians  of  Edessa.  Baldwin  accepted  the  character 
of  his  son  and  champion  ;  but  no  sooner  was  he  intro- 
duced into  the  city,  than  he  inflamed  the  people  to  the 
massacre  of  his  father,  occupied  the  throne  and  trea- 
sure, extended  his  conquests  over  the  hills  of  Armenia 
and  the  plain  of  Mesopotamia,  and  founded  the  first 
principality  of  the  Franks  or  Latins,  which  subsisted 
fifty-four  years  beyond  the  Euphrates." 

Before  the  Franks  could  enter  Syria, 
the  summer,  and  even  the  autumn,  were  s,e|e  p  "io^'1' 
completely  wasted  :  the  siege  of  Antioch,     Oct. 21— ' 

or  the  separation  and  repose  of  the  army     A-_P-  ln's- 
,  .  f      -  .  ,J        June  3. 

during  the  winter  season,  was  strongly 

debated  in  their  council :  the  love  of  arms  and  the  holy 
sepulchre  urged  them  to  advance;  and  reason  perhaps 
was  on  the  side  of  resolution,  since  every  hour  of  de- 
lay abates  the  fame  and  force  of  the  invader,  and  mul- 
tiplies the  resources  of  defensive  war.  The  capital  of 
Syria  was  protected  by  the  river  Orontes  ;  and  the  iron 
bridge,  of  nine  arches,  derives  its  name  from  the  massy 
gates  of  the  two  towers  which  are  constructed  at  either  1 
end.  They  were  opened  by  the  sword  of  the  duke  of 
Normandy  :  his  victory  gave  entrance  to  three  hundred 
thousand  crusaders,  an  account  which  may  allow  some 
scope  for  losses  and  desertion,  but  which  clearly  de- 
tects much  exaggeration  in  the  review  of  Nice.  In  the 
description  of  Antioch,1  it  is  not  easy  to  define  a  mid 
die  term  between  her  ancient  magnificence,  under  thfi 
successors  of  Alexander  and  Augustus,  and  the  modern 
aspect  of  Turkish  desolation.  The  Tetrapolis,  or  four 
cities,  if  they  retained  their  name  and  position,  must 
have  left  a  large  vacuity  in  a  circumference  of  twelve, 
miles;  and  that  measure,  as  well  as  the  number  of 
four  hundred  towers,  are  not  perfectly  consistent  with 
the  five  gates,  so  often  mentioned  in  the  history  of  the 
siege.  Yet  Antioch  must  have  still  flourished  as  a 
great  and  populous  capital.  At  the  head  of  the  Turk- 
ish emirs,  Baghisian,  a  veteran  chief,  commanded  in 
the  place :  his  garrison  was  composed  of  six  or  seven 
thousand  horse,  and  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand  foot: 
one  hundred  thousand  Moslems  are  said  to  have  fallen 
by  the  sword  ;  and  their  numbers  were  probably  infe- 
rior to  the  Greeks,  Armenians,  and  Syrians,  who  had 
been  no  more  than  fourteen  years  the  slaves  of  the 
house  of  Seljuk.  From  the  remains  of  a  solid  and 
stately  wall,  it  appears  to  have  arisen  to  the  height  of 
threescore  feet  in  the  valleys  ;  and  wherever  less  art 
and  labour  had  been  applied,  the  "round  was  supposed 
to  be  defended  by  the  river,  the  morass,  and  the  moun- 
tains. Notwithstanding  these  fortifications,  the  city 
had  been  repeatedly  taken  by  the  Persians,  the  Arabs, 
the  Greeks,  and  the  Turks;  so  large  a  circuit  must 
have  yielded  man}'  pervious  points  of  attack  ;  and  in  a 
siege  that  was  formed  about  the  middle  of  October,  the, 
vigour  of  the  execution  could  alone  justify  the  boldness 
of  the  attempt.  Whatever  strength  and  valour  could 
perform  in  the  field  was  abundantly  discharged  by  the 
champions  of  the  cross :  in  the  frequent  occasions  of 


t  This  detached  conquest  of  Edessa  is  best  represented  by  Fulche- 
rius  Carnotensis,  or  of  Chart  res,  (in  the  collections  of  Bon^arsius,  Du- 
chesne, and  Manenne,)  the  valiant  chaplain  of  count  Baldwin,  (Es-. 
prit  des  Croisades,  torn.  i.  p.  13,  14.)  In  the  disputes  of  that  prince 
with  Tancred,  his  partiality  is  encountered  by  the  partiality  of  Radul- 
phus  Cadomensis,  the  soldier  and  historian  of  the  gallant  marquis.  . 

a  See  de  Guignes,  Hist,  des  Huns,  torn.  i.  p.  456. 

x  For  Antioch,  see  Pococke,  (Description  of  the  East,  vol.  ii.  part  i. 
p.  1S3— 193.)  Oner,  (Voyage  en  Turuuie,  &c.  torn.  i.  p,  81,  &c.)  thJJ 
Turkish  ceosrapher,  (in  Otter's  notes)  the  Index  Geographicus  of 
Schultens,  (ad  calceni  Bohadin.Vit.  Saladin,)  and  Abulfcda  (Ta- 
bula Syria;,  p.  115,  116.  vers.  Keiske.) 
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sallies,  of  forage,  of  the  attack  and  defence  of  convoys, 
they  were  often  victorious;  and  we  can  only  complain, 
that  their  exploits  are  sometimes  enlarged  beyond  the 
scale  of  probability  and  truth.  The  sword  of  Godfrey  ? 
divided  a  Turk  from  the  shoulder  to  the  haunch  ;  and 
one  half  of  the  infidel  fell  to  the  ground,  while  the 
other  was  transported  by  his  horse  to  the  city  gate. 
As  Robert  of  Normandy  rode  against  his  antagonist, 
"I  devote  thy  head,"  he  piously  exclaimed,  "to  the 
daemons  of  hell ;"  and  that  head  was  instantly  cloven 
to  the  breast  by  the  resistless  stroke  of  his  descending 
falchion.  But  the  reality  or  report  of  such  gigantic 
prowess  z  must  have  taught  the  Moslems  to  keep  within 
their  walls ;  and  against  those  walls  of  earth  or  stone, 
the  sword  and  the  lance  were  unavailing  weapons.  In 
the  slow  and  successive  labours  of  a  siege,  the  crusa- 
ders were  supine  and  ignorant,  without  skill  to  con- 
trive, or  money  to  purchase,  or  industry  to  use,  the  ar- 
tificial engines  and  implements  of  assault.  In  the  con- 
quest of  Nice,  they  had  been  powerfully  assisted  by 
the  wealth  and  knowledge  of  the  Greek  emperor:  his 
absence  was  poorly  supplied  by  some  Genoese  and 
Pisan  vessels,  that  were  attracted  by  religion  or  trade 
to  the  coast  of  Syria:  the  stores  were  scanty,  the  return 
precarious,  and  the  communication  difficult  and  danger- 
ous. Indolence  or  weakness  had  prevented  the  Franks 
from  investing-  the  entire  circuit;  and  the  perpetual 
freedom  of  two  gates  relieved  the  wants  and  recruited 
the  garrison  of  the  city.  At  the  end  of  seven  months, 
after  the  ruin  of  their  cavalry,  and  an  enormous  loss  by 
famine,  desertion,  and  fatigue,  the  progress  of  the  cru- 
saders was  imperceptible,  and  their  success  remote,  if 
the  Latin  Ulysses,  the  artful  and  ambitious  Bohemond, 
had  not  employed  the  arms  of  cunning  and  deceit. 
The  christians  of  Antioch  were  numerous  and  discon- 
tented :  Phirouz,  a  Syrian  renegado,  had  acquired  the 
favour  of  the  emir  and  the  command  of  three  towers ; 
and  the  merit  of  his  repentance  disguised  to  the  Lat- 
ins, and  perhaps  to  himself,  the  foul  design  of  perfidy 
and  treason.  A  secret  correspondence,  for  their  mu- 
tual interest,  was  soon  established  between  Phirouz 
and  the  prince  of  Tarento;  and  Bohemond  declared  in 
the  council  of  the  chiefs,  that  he  could  deliver  the  city 
into  their  hands.  But  he  claimed  the  sovereignty  of 
Antioch  as  the  reward  of  his  service;  and  the  proposal 
which  had  been  rejected  by  the  envy,  was  at  length 
extorted  from  the  distress,  of  his  equals.  The  noctur- 
nal surprise  was  executed  by  the  French  and  Norman 
princes,  who  ascended  in  person  the  scaling-ladders 
that  were  thrown  from  the  walls:  their  new  proselyte, 
after  the  murder  of  his  too  scrupulous  brother,  embra- 
ced and  introduced  the  servants  of  Christ;  the  army 
rushed  through  the  gates ;  and  the  Moslems  soon 
found,  that,  although  mercy  was  hopeless,  resistance 
was  impotent.  But  the  citadel  still  refused  to  surren- 
der ;  and  the  victors  themselves  were  speedily  encom- 
passed and  besieged  by  the  innumerable  forces  of  Ker- 
boga,  prince  of  Mosul,  who,  with  twenty-eight  Turk- 
ish emirs,  advanced  to  the  deliverance  of  Antioch. 
Five  and  twenty  days  the  christians  spent  on  the  verge 
of  desiruction  ;  and  the  proud  lieutenant  of  the  caliph 
and  the  sultan  left  them  only  the  choice  of  servitude  or 
Victor  of  the  death.*  I"  l''is  extremity  they  collected 
'crusnders,1  the  relics  of  their  strength,  sallied  from 
A.  D  1098.  the  town,  and  in  a  single  memorable  day 
June  2o.       annihilated  or  dispersed  the  host  of  Turks 


y  Ensem  elpvat,  eumque  a  sinistra  parte  scaputaruni,  tanta  virtute 
intorsii,  ul  quod  pectus  medium  tlisjunxit  spinam  et  vital ia  interrupit ; 
et  s  c  lubricus  ensis  super  crus  dexlrum  integer  exivit:  sicque  caput 
integrum  cum  dextra  parte  corporis  immersil  gurgite,  partemque  quae 
equo  prsesidebal  remisit  civitati.  (Robert.  Mon.  p.  50.)  Cujus  ense 
Irajecius,  Turcus  duo  laclus  est  Turci:  ut  inferior  alter  in  urbem 
equitarer,  alter  ardtenens  in  flumine  natarei.  .(Radulph.  Cadom.  c. 
53.  p.  304  )  Yet  he  justifies  the  deed  by  the  stupendis  viribusof  God- 
frey ;  and  William  of  Tvre  covers  it  by,  obslupuii  populus  facti  novi- 
tate  mirabilis,  (1.  v.  c.  6.  p.  701.)  Yet  it  must  not  have  ap- 
peared incredible  lo  the  knishls  of  that  age. 

z  See  the  exploits  of  Robert,  Raymond,  and  the  modest  Tancred, 
who  imposed  silence  on  his  squire.  (Radulph.  Cadom.  c.  53.) 

After  mentioning  the  distress  and  humble  petition  of  the  Franks, 
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and  Arabians,  which  they  might  safely  report  to  have 
consisted  of  six  hundred  thousand  men.1'  Their  super- 
natural allies  I  shall  proceed  to  consider:  the  human 
causes  of  the  victory  of  Antioch  were  the  fearless  des- 
pair of  the  Franks;  and  the  surprise,  the  discord,  pen- 
haps  the  errors,  of  their  unskilful  and  presumptuous 
adversaries.  The  battle  is  described  with  as  much 
disorder  as  it  was  fought;  but  we  may  observe  the  tent 
of  Kerboga,  a  movable  and  spacious  palace,  enriched 
with  the  luxury  of  Asia,  and  capable  of  holding  above 
two  thousand  persons;  we  may  distinguish  his  three 
thousand  guards,  who  were  cased,  the  horses  as  well 
as  the  men,  in  complete  steel. 

In  the  eventful  period  of  the  siege  and  Their  famine 
defence  of  Antioch,  the  crusaders  were  and  distress  at 
alternately  exalted  by  victory  or  sunk  in  Antioch. 
despair;  either  swelled  with  plenty  or  emaciated  with 
hunger.  A  speculative  reasoner  might  suppose,  that 
their  faith  had  a  strong  and  serious  influence  on  their 
practice;  and  that  the  soldiers  of  the  cross,  the  deliv- 
erers of  the  holy  sepulchre,  prepared  themselves  by  a 
sober  and  virtuous  life  for  the  daily  contemplation  of 
martyrdom.  Experience  blows  away  this  charitable 
illusion  :  and  seldom  does  the  history  of  profane  war 
display  such  scenes  of  intemperance  and  prostitution 
as  were  exhibited  under  the  walls  of  Antioch.  The 
grove  of  Daphne  no  longer  flourished  ;  but  the  Syrian 
air  was  still  impregnated  with  the  same  vices;  the 
christians  were  seduced  by  every  temptation0  that  na- 
ture either  prompts  or  reprobates  ;  the  authority  of  the 
chiefs  was  despised ;  and  sermons  and  edicts  were 
alike  fruitless  against  those  scandalous  disorders,  not 
less  pernicious  to  military  discipline,  than  repugnant 
to  evangelic  purity.  In  the  first  days  of  the  siege  and 
the  possession  of  Antioch,  the  Franks  consumed  with 
wanton  and  thoughtless  prodigality  the  frugal  subsis- 
tence of  weeks  and  months  :  the  desolate  country  no 
longer  yielded  a  supply;  and  from  that  country  they 
were  at  length  excluded  by  the  arms  of  the  besieging 
Turks.  Disease,  the  faithful  companion  of  want,  was 
envenomed  by  the  rains  of  the  winter,  the  summer 
heats,  unwholesome  food,  and  the  close  imprisonment 
of  multitudes.  The  pictures  of  famine  and  pestilence 
are  always  the  same,  and  always  disgustful:  and  our 
imagination  may  suggest  the  nature  of  their  sufferings 
and  their  resources.  The  remains  of  treasure  or  spoil 
were  eagerly  lavished  in  the  purchase  of  the  vilest 
nourishment;  and  dreadful  must  have  been  the  calam- 
ities of  the  poor,  since,  after  paying  three  marks  of 
silver  for  a  goat  and  fifteen  for  a  lean  camel,d  the  count 
of  Flanders  was  reduced  to  beg  a  dinner,  and  duke 
Godfrey  to  borrow  a  horse.  Sixty  thousand  horses  had 
been  reviewed  in  the  camp  :  before  the  end  of  the  siege 
they  were  diminished  to  two  thousand,  and  scarcely 
two  hundred  fit  for  service  could  be  mustered  on  the 
day  of  battle.  Weakness  of  body  and  terror  of  mind 
extinguished  the  ardent  enthusiasm  of  the  pilgrims; 
and  every  motive  of  honour  and  religion  was  subdued 
by  the  desire  of  life."    Among  the  chiefs,  three  heroes 

Abulpharasriusadds  the  haughty  reply  of  Codbuka,  or  Kerboga;  "  Non 
evasuri  estis  nisi  pergladium."  (Dynasl.  p.  242.) 

b  In  describing  the  host  of  Kerboga,  most  of  the  Latin  historians, 
the  author  of  the  Gesta,  (p.  17.)  Robert  Monachus,  (p.  5G.)  Baldric, 
(p.  111.)  Fulcherius  Carnotensis,  (p.  392.)  Guibert,  (p.  512.)  William 
of  Tyre,  (1.  vi.  c.  3.  p.  714.)  Bernard  Thesaurarius,  (c,  39.  p.  695.)  are 
content  with  the  vague  expressions  of  infinita  multitude-,  immensum 
a"men,  innumerK  copise  or  gentes,  which  correspond  with  the  ?iT» 
*°*f  <5^>it».i/  «.".*  of  Anna  Coinneua.  (Alexias,  1.  xi.  p.  318—320.) 
The  numbers  of  the  Turks  are  fixed  by  Albert  Aquensis  at  200,000,  (1. 
iv.  c.  10.  p.  242.)  nnd  by  Radulphus  (Jadomensis  al  400,000  horse,  (c. 
72.  p.  309.) 

c  See  the  tragic  and  scandalous  f.ite  of  an  archdeacon  of  royal  birth, 
who  was  slain  by  the  Turks  as  he  reposed  in  an  orchard,  playing  at 
dice  with  a  Syrian  concubine. 

d  The  value  of  an  ox  rose  from  five  sol  id  i  (fifteen  shillings)  at  Christ- 
mas to  two  marks,  (four  pounds.)  and  afterwards  much  higher:  a  kid 
or  lamb,  from  one  shilling  lo  eighteen  of  our  present  money:  in  the 
second  famine,  a  loaf  of  bread,~or  ihe  head  of  an  animal,  sold  for  a 
piece  of  gold.  More  examples  might  be  produced  ;  but  it  is  the  ordi- 
nary, not  the  extraordinary,  prices,  that  deserve  the  notice  of  the  phi- 
losopher. _ 

e  Alii  mulii,  quorum  nomina  non  tenemus;  quia,  deleta  de  liDro 
vilae,  praesenii  operi  non  sum  inferenda.  ( Will.  Tyr.  1.  vi.  c.  5.  p.  715.) 
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may  be  found  without  fear  or  reproach:  Godfrey  of 
Bouillon  was  supported  by  his  magnanimous  piety: 
Bohemond  by  ambition  and  interest;  and  Tancred  de- 
clared, in  the  true  spirit  of  chivalry,  that  as  long  as  he 
was  at  the  head  of  forty  knights,  he  would  never  relin- 
quish the  enterprise  of  Palestine.  But  the  count  of 
Thoulouse  and  Provence  was  suspected  of  a  voluntary 
indisposition :  the  duke  of  Normandy  was  recalled 
from  the  sea-shore  by  the  censures  of  the  church; 
Hugh  the  Great,  though  he  led  the  vanguard  of  the 
battle,  embraced  an  ambiguous  opportunity  of  relum- 
ing to  France  ;  and  Stephen  count  of  Chartres  basely 
deserted  the  standard  which  he  bore,  and  the  council 
in  which  he  presided.  The  soldiers  were  discouraged 
by  the  flight  of  William  viscount  of  Melun,  surnamed 
the  Carpenter,  from  the  weighty  strokes  of  his  axe ; 
and  the  saints  were  scandalized  by  the  fall  of  Peter  the 
Hermit,  who,  after  arming  Europe  against  Asia,  at- 
tempted to  escape  from  the  penance  of  a  necessary 
fast.  Of  the  multitude  of  recreant  warriors,  the  names 
(says  an  historian)  are  blotted  from  the  book  of  life; 
and  the  opprobrious  rpiihet  of  the  rope-dancers  was 
applied  to  the  deserters  who  dropt  in  the  night  from 
the  walls  of  Antioch.  The  emperor  Alexius,'  who 
seemed  to  advance  to  the  succour  of  the  Latins,  was 
dismayed  by  the  assurance  of  their  hopeless  condition. 
They  expected  their  fate  in  silent  despair;  oaths  and 
punishments  were  tried  without- effect ;  and  to  rouse 
the  soldiers  to  the  defence  of  the  walls,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  set  fire  to  their  quarters. 
Legend  of  the  For  their  salvation  and  victory,  they 
holy  lance.  were  indebted  to  the  same  fanaticism 
which  had  led  them  to  the  brink  of  ruin.  In  such  a 
cause,  and  in  such  an  army,  visions,  prophecies,  and 
miracles,  were  frequent  and  familiar.  In  the  distress 
of  Antioch,  they  were  repeated  with  unusual  energy 
and  success:  St  Ambrose  had  assured  a  pious  ecclesi- 
astic, that  two  years  of  trial  must  precede  the  season 
of  deliverance  and  grace ;  the  deserters  were  stopped 
by  the  presence  and  reproaches  of  Christ  himself; 
the  dead  had  promised  to  arise  and  combat  with  their 
brethren;  the  Virgin  had  obtained  the  pardon  of  their 
sins;  and  their  confidence  was  revived  by  a  visible 
sign,  the  seasonable  and  splendid  discovery  of  the 
holy  lance.  The  policy  of  their  chiefs  has  on  this 
occasion  been  admired,  and  might  surely  he  excused  ; 
but  a  pious  fraud  is  seldom  produced  by  the  cool  con- 
spiracy of  many  persons;  and  a  voluntary  impostor 
might  depend  on  the  support  of  the  wise  and  the  cre- 
dulity of  the  people.  Of  the  diocese  of  Marseilles, 
there  was  a  priest  of  low  cunning  and  loose  manners, 
and  his  name  was  Peter  Bartholeiny.  He  presented 
himself  at  the  door  of  the  council-chamber,  to  disclose 
an  apparition  of  St.  Andrew,  which  had  been  thrice 
reiterated  in  his  sleep,  with  a  dreadful  menace,  if  he 
presumed  to  suppress  the  commands  of  heaven.  "  At 
Antioch,"  said  the  apostle,  "in  the  church  of  my  bro- 
ther St.  Peter,  near  the  high  altar,  is  concealed  the 
steel  head  of  the  lance  that  pierced  the  side  of  our  Re- 
deemer. In  three  days,  that  instrument  of  eternal,  ;'.nd 
now  of  temporal,  salvation,  will  be  manifested  to  his 
disciples.  Search  and  ye  shall  find:  bear  it  aloft  in 
battle ;  and  that  mystic  weapon  shall  penetrate  the 
souls  of  the  miscreants."  The  pope's  legate,  the  bish- 
op of  Puy,  affected  to  listen  with  coldness  and  distrust ; 
but  the  revelation  was  eagerly  accepted  by  count  Ray- 
mond, whom  his  faithful  subject,  in  the  name  of  the 
apostle,  had  chosen  for  the  guardian  of  the  holy  lance. 
The  experiment  was  resolved  ;  and  on  the  third  day, 
after  a  due  preparation  of  pray  er  and  fasting,  the  priests 
of  Marseilles  introduced  twelve  trusty  spectators, 
among  whom  were  the  count  and  his  chaplain ;  and 

Guibert  (p.  518.  523.)  attempts  to  excuse  Hugh  the  Great,  and  even 
Stephen  of  Chartres. 

I  See  the  progrees  of  the  crusade,  the  reireal  of  Alexius,  the  victory 
of  Antioch,  and  the  conu,ue3l  of  Jerusalem,  in  the  Alexiad,  1.  xi.  p. 
317 — 327.  Anita  was  so  prone  to  exaggeration,  that  ;=he  magnifies  the 
exploits  of  the  Latins. 


the  church-doors  were  barred  against  the  impetuous 
multitude.  The  ground  was  opened  in  the  appointed 
place;  but  the  workmen,  who  relieved  each  other,  dug 
to  the  depth  of  twelve  feet  without  discovering  the  ob- 
ject of  their  search.  In  the  evening,  when  count  Ray- 
mond had  withdrawn  to  his  post,  and  the  weary  assis- 
tants began  to  murmur,  Bartholemy,  in  his  shirt,  and 
without  his  shoes,  boldly  descended  into  the  pit;  the 
darkness  of  the  hour  and  of  the  place  enabled  him  to 
secrete  and  deposit  the  head  of  the  Saracen  lance ;  and 
the  first  sound,  the  first  gleam,  of  the  steel  was  saluted 
with  a  devout  rapture.  The  holy  lance  was  drawn 
from  its  recess,  wrapt  in  a  veil  of  silk  and  gold,  and 
exposed  to  the  veneration  of  the  crusaders;  their  anx- 
ious suspense  burst  forth  in  a  general  shout  of  joy  and 
hope,  and  the  desponding  troops  were  again  inflamed 
with  the  enthusiasm  of  valour.  Whatever  had  been 
the  arts,  and  whatever  might  be  the  sentiments,  of  the 
chiefs,  they  skilfully  improved  this  fortunate  revelation 
by  every  aid  that  discipline  and  devotion  could  afford. 
The  soldiers  were  dismissed  to  their  quarters  with  an 
injunction  to  fortify  their  minds  and  bodies  for  the  ap- 
proaching conflict,  freely  to  bestow  their  last  pittance 
on  themselves  and  their  horses,  and  to  expect  with  the 
dawn  of  day  the  signal  of  victory.  On  the  festival  of 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  the  gates  of  Antioch  were 
thrown  open  :  a  martial  psalm,  "  Let  the  Lord  arise, 
and  let  his  enemies  be  scattered  !"  was  chanted  by  a 
procession  of  priests  and  monks;  the  battle  array  was 
marshalled  in  twelve  divisions,  in  honour  of  the  twelve 
apostles ;  and  the  holy  lance,  in  the  absence  of  Ray- 
mond, was  intrusted  to  the  hands  of  his  chaplain. 
The  influence  of  this  relic  or  trophy  was  felt  by  the 
servants,  and  perhaps  by  the  enemies,  of  Christ;*  and 
its  potent  energy  was  heightened  by  an  accident,  a 
stratagem,  or  a  rumour,  of  a  miraculous  complexion. 
Three  knights,  in  white  garments  and  Celestial  war- 
resplendent  arms,  either  issued,  or  seem-  riors. 
ed  to  issue,  from  the  hills:  the  voice  of  Adhemar,  the 
pope's  legate,  proclaimed  them  as  the  martyrs  St. 
George,  St.  Theodore,  and  St.  Maurice;  the  tumult  of 
battle  allowed  no  time  for  doubt  or  scrutiny;  and  the 
welcome  apparition  dazzled  the  eyes  or  the  imagina- 
tion of  a  fanatic  army.  In  the  season  of  danger  and 
triumph,  the  revelation  of  Bartholemy  cf  Marseilles 
was  unanimously  asserted  ;  but  as  soon  3S  the  tempo- 
rary service  was  accomplished,  the  personal  dignity 
and  liberal  alms  which  the  count  of  Thoulouse  derived 
from  the  custody  of  the  holy  lance,  provoked  the  envy, 
and  awakened  the  reason,  of  his  rivals.  A  Norman 
clerk  presumed  to  sift,  with  a  philosophic  spirit,  the 
truth  of  the  legend,  the  circumstances  of  the  discovery, 
and  the  character  of  the  prophet;  and  the  pious  Bohe- 
mond ascribed  their  deliverance  to  the  merits  and  in- 
tercession of"  Christ  alone.  For  a  while,  the  Provin- 
cials defended  their  national  palladium  with  clamours 
and  arms;  and  new  visions  condemned  to  death  and 
hell  the  profane  sceptics,  who  presumed  to  scrutinize 
the  truth  and  merit  of  the  discovery.  The  prevalence 
of  incredulity  compelled  the  author  to  submit  his  life 
and  veracity  to  the  judgment  of  God.  A  pile  of  dry 
faggots,  four  feet  high,  and  fourteen  long,  was  erected 
in  the  midst  of  the  camp  ;  the  flames  burnt  fiercely  to 
the  elevation  of  thirty  cubits;  and  a  narrow  path  of 
twelve  inches  was  left  for  the  perilous  trial.  The  un- 
fortunate prie3t  of  Marseilles  traversed  the  lire  with 
dexterity  and  speed;  but  his  thighs  and  belly  were 
scorched  by  the  intense  heat;  he  expired  the  next  day; 
and  the  looic  of  believing  minds  will  pay  some  regard 
to  his  dying  protestations  of  innocence  and  truth. 
Some  efforts  were  made  by  the  Provincials  to  substi- 
tute a  cross,  a  ring,  or  a  tabernacle,  in  the  place  of  the 
holy  lance,  which  soon  vanished  in  contempt  and  oli- 

p  The  Mahometan  Al>oulmahasen  (apud  de  Guignes,  torn.  ii.  p.  ii. 
p.  83  )  is  more  correct  in  Ids  account  of  the  holy  lance  than  the  chris- 
tians, Anna  Comnena  and  Abulpbaragius :  the  Greek  princess  con- 
founds it  with  a  nail  ol  the  cross  ■  (I.  xi.  p.  326.)  the  Jacobite  primate, 
with  St.  Peter's  staff,  (p.  242.) 
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livion.h  Yet  the  revelation  of  Antioch  is  gravely  as- 
serted by  succeeding  historians ;  and  such  is  the  pro- 
gress of  credulity,  that  miracles,  most  doubtful  on  the 
spot  and  at  the  moment,  will  be  received  with  implicit 
faith  at  a  convenient  distance  of  time  and  space. 
The  slate  of  the  The  prudence  or  fortune  of  the  Franks 
Turks  and  ca-  had  delayed  their  invasion  til!  the  decline 
liphs  of  Egypt.  of  the  Turkish  empire.'  Under  the  man- 
ly government  of  the  three  first  sultans,  the  kingdoms 
of  Asia  were  united  in  peace  and  justice  ;  and  the  in- 
numerable armies  which  they  led  in  person  were  equal 
in  courage,  and  superior  in  discipline,  to  the  barbarians 
of  the  west.  But  at  the  time  of  the  crusade,  the  in- 
heritance of  Malek  Shaw  was  disputed  by  his  four 
sons ;  their  private  ambition  was  insensible  of  the 
public  danger;  and,  in  the  vicissitudes  of  their  for- 
tune, the  royal  vassals  were  ignorant,  or  regardless,  of 
the  true  object  of  their  allegiance.  The  twenty-eight 
emirs  who  marched  with  the  standard  of  Kerboga, 
were  his  rivals  or  enemies;  their  hasty  levies  were 
drawn  from  the  towns  and  tents  of  Mesopotamia  and 
Syria;  and  the  Turkish  veterans  were  employed  or 
consumed  in  the  civil  wars  beyond  the  Tigris.  The 
caliph  of  Egypt  embraced  this  opportunity  of  weak- 
ness and  discord,  to  recover  his  ancient  possessions; 
and  his  sultan  Aphdal  besieged  Jerusalem  and  Tyre, 
expelled  the  children  of  Ortok,  and  restored  in  Pales- 
tine the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  authority  of  the  Fati- 
Dnites.k  They  heard  with  astonishment  of  the  vast 
armies  of  christians  that  had  passed  from  Europe  to 
Asia,  and  rejoiced  in  the  sieges  and  battles  which 
broke  the  power  of  the  Turks,  the  adversaries  of  their 
sect  and  monarchy.  But  the  same  christians  were 
the  enemies  of  the  prophet ;  and  from  the  overthrow 
of  Nice  and  Antioch,  the  motive  of  their  enterprise, 
which  was  gradually  understood,  would  urge  them  for- 
ward to  the  banks  of  the  Jordan,  or  perhaps  of  the 
Nile.  An  intercourse  of  epistles  and  embassies,  which 
rose  and  fell  with  the  events  of  the  war,  was  main- 
tained between  the  thron«  of  Cairo  and  the  camp  of 
the  Latins;  and  their  adverse  pride  was  the  result  of 
ignorance  and  enthusiasm.  The  ministers  of  Egypt 
declared  in  a  haughty,  or  insinuated  in  a  milder,  tone, 
that  their  sovereign,  the  true  and  lawful  commander  of 
the  faithful,  had  rescued  Jerusalem  from  the  Turkish 
yoke  ;  and  that  the  pilgrims,  if  they  would  divide  their 
numbers,  and  lay  aside  their  arms,  should  find  a  safe 
and  hospitable  reception  at  the  sepulchre  of  Jesus. In 
the  belief  of  their  lost  condition,  the  caliph  Mostali 
despised  their  arms  and  imprisoned  their  deputies; 
the  conquest  and  victory  of  Antioch  prompted  him  to 
solicit  those  formidable  champions  with  gifts  of  horses 
and  silk  robes,  of  vases,  and  purses  of  gold  and  silver; 
and  in  his  estimate  of  their  merit  or  power,  the  first 
place  was  assigned  to  Bohemond,  and  the  second  to 
Godfrey.  In  either  fortune  the  answer  of  the  crusa- 
ders was  firm  and  uniform  :  they  disdained  to  inquire 
into  the  private  claims  or  possessions  of  the  followers 
of  Mahomet :  whatsoever  was  his  name  or  nation,  the 
usurper  of  Jerusalem  was  their  enemy  ;  and  instead 
of  prescribing  the  mode  and  terms  of  their  pilgrimage, 
it  was  only  by  a  timely  surrender  of  the  city  and  pro- 
vince, their  sacred  right,  that  he  could  deserve  their 
alliance,  or  deprecate  their  impending  and  irresistable 
attack.1 


h  The  two  antagonists  who  express  the  most  intimate  knowledge 
anil  the  strongest  conviction  of  the  miracle,  and  of  ibefraud,  are  Ray- 
mond des  Agiles,  and  Radulphus  Cadoniensis,  the  one  attached  to  the 
count  of  Thoulouse,  the  other  to  the  Norman  prince.  Fulcherius  Car- 
nolensis  presumes  to  say,  Audite  fraudem  ft  noD  fraudem  !  and  after- 
wards, Invenit  Lanceam,  fallaciter  occultatam  forsitan.  The  rest  of 
the  tierd  are  loud  and  strenuous. 

i  See  M.  de  Guignes,  (torn.  ii.  p.  ii.  p.  "33,  &c.)  and  the  articles  of 
Barkiarok,  Mohammed,  Suiipiur,  in  Lt'Herbelol. 

k  The  emir,  or  sultan  Aphdal,  recovered  Jerusalem  and  Tyre,  A. 
H.  4S9.  (Renaudot,  Hist.  Patriarch.  Alexandria,  p.  473.  De  Guig- 
nes, torn,  i.  p.  249.  from  Abulfoda  and  Ben  Schounah.)  Jerusalem 
ante  adventum  vestrum  recuperavimus,  Tnrc'^  ejecimus,  say  the 
Fatimite  ambassadors. 

I  See  the  transactions  between  the  caliph  of  Kgypt  and  the  crusa- 
ders, in  William  of  Tyre  (1.  iv.  c.  21.  1.  VI.  c.  19.)  and  Albert  Aquen- 


Yet  this  attack,  v.  in  n  they  were  with-  Delay  of  the 
in  the  view  and  reach  of  their  glorious  Franks, 
prize,  was  suspended  ni.ove  ten  months  Ajuiy'^8' 
after  the  defeat  of  Kerboga.  The  zeal  A.  P.  1099. 
and  courage  of  the  crusaders  were  chill-  Ma7- 
ed  in  the  moment  of  victory  ;  and  instead  of  marching 
to  improve  the  consternation,  they  hastily  dispersed  to 
enjoy  the  luxury,  of  Syria.  The  canses  of  this  strange 
delay  may  be  found  in  the  want  of  strength  and  subor- 
dination. In  the  painful  and  various  service  of  An- 
tioch, the  cavalry  was  annihilated  ;  many  thousands 
of  every  rank  had  been  lost  by  famine,  sickness,  and 
desertion  :  the  same  abuse  of  plenty  had  been  produc- 
tive of  a  third  famine;  and  the  alternative  of  in- 
temperance and  distress  had  generated  a  pestilence, 
which  swept  away  above  fifty  thousand  of  the  pil- 
grims. Few  were  able  to  command,  and  none  were 
willing  to  obey:  the  domestic  feuds,  which  had  been 
stifled  by  common  fear,  were  again  renewed  in  acts, 
or  at  least  in  sentiments,  of  hostility;  the  fortune  of 
Baldwin  and  Bohemond  excited  the  envy  of  their  com- 
panions; the  bravest  knights  were  enlisted  for  the 
defence  of  their  new  principalities:  and  count  Ray- 
mond exhausted  his  troops  and  treasures  in  an  idle  ex- 
pedition into  the  heart  of  Syria.  The  winter  was  con- 
sumed in  discord  and  disorder;  a  sense  of  honour  and 
religion  was  rekindled  in  the  spring;  and  the  private 
soldiers,  less  susceptible  of  ambition  and  jealousy, 
awakened  with  angry  clamours  the  indolence  of  their 
chiefs.  In  the  month  of  xMay,  the  relics  Their  march  to 
of  this  mighty  host  proceeded  from  An-  Jerusalem, 
tioch  to  Laodicea;  about  forty  thousand  MaA  i3lljune  6 
Latins,  of  whom  no  more  than  fifteen  ay  une 
hundred  horse,  and  twenty  thousand  foot,  were  capable 
of  immediate  service.  Their  easy  march  was  contin- 
ued between  mount  Libanus  and  the  sea-shore ;  their 
wants  were  liberally  supplied  by  the  coasting  traders 
of  Genoa  and  Pisa  ;  and  they  drew  large  contributions 
from  the  emirs  of  Tripoli,  Tyre,  Sidon,  Acre,  and  Cae- 
sarea,  who  granted  a  free  passage,  and  promised  to 
follow  the  example  of  Jerusalem.  From  Caesarea 
they  advanced  into  the  midland  country ;  their  clerks 
recognized  the  sacred  geography  of  Lydda,  Ramla, 
Emaus,  and  Bethlem,  and  as  soon  as  they  descried  the 
holy  city,  the  crusaders  forgot  their  toils  and  claimed 
their  reward."1 

Jerusalem  has  derived  some  reputation  Siege  and  con- 
front the  number  and  importance  of  her  queslsa°efmJeru" 
memorable  sieges.  It  was  not  till  after  a. D.  1099. 
a  long  and  obstinate  contest  that  Babylon  June  7— July  15. 
and  Rome  could  prevail  against  the  obstinacy  of  the 
people,  the  craggy  ground  that  might  supersede  the 
necessity  of  fortifications,  and  the  walls  and  towers 
that  would  have  fortified  the  most  accessible  plain." 
These  obstacles  were  diminished  in  the  age  of  the  cru- 
sades. The  bulwarks  had  been  completely  destroyed 
and  imperfectly  restored  :  the  Jews,  their  nation,  and 
worship,  were  forever  banished  ;  but  nature  is  less 
changeable  than  man,  and  the  site  of  Jerusalem,  though 
somewhat  softened  and  somewhat  removed,  was  still 
strong  against  the  assaults  of  an  enemy.  By  the  ex- 
perience of  a  recent  siege,  and  a  three  years'  posses- 
sion, the  Saracens  of  Egypt  had  been  taught  to  dis- 
cern, and  in  some  degree  to  remedy,  the  defects  of  a 
place,  which  relio-ion  as  well  as  honour  forbade  them 
to  resign.  Aladin,  or  Iftikhar,  the  caliph's  lieutenant, 
was  intrusted  with  the  defence:  his  policy  strove  to 
restrain  the  native  christians  by  the  dread  of  their  own 
ruin  and  that  of  the  holy  sepulchre;  to  animate  the 


sis,  (1.  iii.  c.  59.)  who  are  more  sensible  of  their  importance,  than  the 
contemporary  writers. 

m  The  greatest  part  of  the  march  of  the  Franks  is  traced,  and 
most  accurately  traced,  in  Blaundrell's  Journey  from  Aleppo  to 
Jerusalem;  (p.  17  — G7.)  uri  des  meilleurs  morceauv,  sans  conlre- 
dit,  qu'on  ait  dans  r.e  aenre.  (D'Anville,  Memoire  sur  Jerusalem,  p. 
27.) 

ii  See  the  masterly  description  of  Tacitus,  (Hist.  v.  11,  12,  13.) 
who  supposes,  that  the  Jewish  lawgivers  had  provided  fora  perpelua' 
state  of  hostility  against  the  rest  of  mankind. 
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.Moslems  by  the  assurance  of  temporal  and  eternal 
rewards.  His  garrison  is  said  to  h.ive  ronsisted  of 
forty  thousand  Turks  and  Arabians  ;  and  if  he  could 
muster  twenty  thousand  of  the  inhabitants,  it  must  be 
confessed  that  the  besieged  were  more  numerous  than 
the  besieging  army.0  Had  the  diminished  strength 
and  numbers  of  the  Latins  allowed  them  to  grasp  the 
whole  circumference  of  four  thousand  yards,  (about 
two  English  miles  and  a  half,'')  to  what  useful  pur- 
pose should  they  have  descended  into  the  valley  of 
Ben  Himmon  and  torrent  of  Cedron,'  or  approached 
the  precipices  of  the  south  and  east,  from  whence  they 
bad  nothing  either  to  hope  or  fear?  Their  siege  was 
more  reasonably  directed  against  the  northern  and 
western  sides  of  the  city.  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  erect- 
ed his  standard  on  the  first  swell  of  mount  Calvary  : 
to  the  left,  as  far  as  St.  Stephen's  gate,  the  line  of  at- 
tack was  continued  by  Tancred  and  the  two  Roberts  ; 
and  count  Raymond  established  his  quarters  from  the 
citadel  to  the  foot  of  mount  Sion,  which  was  no  longei 
included  within  the  precincts  of  the  city.  On  the  fifth 
day,  the  crusaders  made  a  general  assault,  in  the  fanatic 
hope  of  battering  down  the  walls  without  engines, 
and  of  sealing  them  without  ladders.  By  the  dint  of 
brutal  force,  they  burst  the  first  harrier,  but  they  were 
driven  back  with  shame  and  slaughter  to  the  camp  : 
the  influence  of  vision  and  prophecy  was  deadened  by 
the  too  frequent  abuse  of  those  pious  stratagems  ;  and 
time  and  labour  were  found  to  be  the  only  means  of 
victory.  The  time  of  the  siege  was  indeed  fulfilled  in 
forty  days,  but  they  were  forty  days  of  calamity  and 
anguish.  A  repetition  of  the  old  complaint  of  famine 
may  be  imputed  in  some  degree  to  the  voracious  or 
disorderly  appetite  of  the  Franks  ;  but  the  stony  soil 
of  Jerusalem  is  almost  destitute  of  water;  the  scanty 
springs  and  hasty  torrents  were  dry  in  the  summer 
season;  nor  was  the  thirst  of  the  besiegers  relieved, 
as  in  the  city,  by  the  artificial  supply  of  cisterns  and 
aqueducts.  The  circumjacent  country  is  equally  des- 
titute of  trees  for  the  uses  of  shade  or  building:  but 
some  large  beams  were  discovered  in  a  cave  by  the 
crusaders  :  a  wood  near  Sichem,  the  enchanted  grove 
of  Tasso,r  was  cut  down :  the  necessary  timber  was 
transported  to  the  camp  by  the  vigour  and  dexterity  of 
Tancred  :  and  the  engines  were  framed  by  some  Gen- 
oese artists,  who  had  fortunately  landed  in  the  harbour 
of  Jaffa.  Two  movable  turrets  were  constructed  at 
the  expense,  and  in  the  stations,  of  the  duke  of  Lor- 
raine, and  the  count  of  Thoulouse,  and  rolled  forwards 
with  devout  labour,  not  to  the  most  accessible,  but  to 
the  most  neglected,  parts  of  the  fortification.  Ray- 
mond's tower  was  reduced  to  ashes  by  the  fire  of  the 
besieged,  but  his  colleague  was  more  vigilant  and  suc- 
cessful ;  the  enemies  were  driven  by  his  archers  from 
the  rampart;  the  draw-bridge  was  let  down  ;  and  on  a 
Friday  at  three  in  the  afternoon,  the  day  and  hour  of 
the  Passion,  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  stood  victorious  on 
the  walls  of  Jerusalem.    His  example  was  followed 

o  The  lively  scepticism  of  Voltaire  is  balanced  with  sense  and 
erudition  by  the  French  author  of  the  Esprit  des  Croisades,  (torn.  iv. 
p.  368 — 388.)  who  observes,  that,  according  to  the  Arabians,  the  in- 
habitants of  Jerusalem  must  have  exceeded  200,000;  that  in  the 
siege  of  Titus,  Josephus  collects  1,300,000  Jews;  that  they  are  stated 
by  Tacitus  himself  at  600,000 ;  and  that  the  largest  defalcation,  that 
his  accepimus  can  justify,  will  still  leave  them  more  numerous  than 
the  Roman  army. 

p  Maundrell,  who  diligently  perambulated  the  walls,  found  a  cir- 
cuit of  4630  paces,  or  4167  English  yards:  (p.  109,  110.)  from  an  au- 
thentic plan,  D'Anville  concludes  a  measure  nearly  similar,  of  1960 
French  toises,  (p.  23 — 29.)  in  his  scarce  and  valuable  tract.  For  the 
topography  of  Jerusalem,  see  Reland.  (Palestina,  torn.  li.  p.  832— 
860.)" 

q  Jerusalem  was  possessed  only  of  the  torrent  of  Kedron,  dry  in 
summer,  and  of  the  tittle  spring  or  brook  of  Siloe.  (Reland,  loin.  i. 
p.  294.  300.)  Both  strangers  and  natives  complained  of  the  want  of 
water,  which  in  time  of  war  was  studiously  aggravated.  Within 
the  city,  Tacitus  mentions  a  perennial  founlain\~an  aqueduct,  and 
cisterns  for  rain  water.  The  aqueduct  was  conveyed  from  the  rivu- 
let Tekoe  or  Etham,  which  is  likewise  mentioned  by  Bohadin,  (in 
Vit.  Saladin,  p.  238.) 

r  Gierusateinme  I.iberata,  canto  xiii.  It  is  pleasant  enough  to  ob- 
serve how  Tasso  ha?  copied  and  embellish»d  the  minutest  details  of 
the  siege. 


on  every  side  by  the  emulation  of  valonr;  and  about 
four  hundred  and  sixty  years  after  the  conquest  of 
Omar,  the  holy  city  was  rescued  from  the  Mahometan 
yoke.  In  the  pillage  of  public  and  private  wealth,  the 
adventurers  had  agreed  to  respect  the  exclusive  prop- 
erty of  the  first  occupant ;  and  the  spoils  of  the  great 
mosque,  seventy  lamps  and  massy  vases  of  gold  and 
silver,  rewarded  the  diligence,  and  displayed  the  gen- 
erosity of  Tancred.  A  bloody  sacrifice  was  offered  by 
his  mistaken  votaries  to  the  God  of  the  christians  : 
resistance  might  provoke,  but  neither  age  nor  sex  could 
mollify,  their  implacable  rage:  they  indulged  them- 
selves three  days  in  a  promiscuous  massacre;'  and 
the  infection  of  the  dead  bodies  produced  an  epidemi- 
cal disease.  After  seventy  thousand  Moslems  had 
been  put  to  the  sword,  and  the  harmless  Jews  had  been 
burnt  in  their  synagogue,  they  could  still  reserve  a 
multitude  of  captives,  whom  interest  or  lassitude  per- 
suaded them  lo  spare.  Of  these  savage  heroes  of  the 
cross,  Tancred  alone  betrayed  some  sentiments  of  com- 
passion; yet  we  may  praise  the  more  selfish  lenity  of 
Raymond,  who  granted  a  capitulation  and  safe-conduct 
to  the  garrison  of  the  citadel.'  The  holy  sepulchre 
was  now  free;  and  their  bloody  victors  prepared  to 
accomplish  their  vow.  Bareheaded  and  barefoot,  with 
contrite  hearts,  and  in  an  humble  posture,  they  ascend- 
ed the  hill  of  Cavalry,  amidst  the  loud  anthems  of  the 
clergy ;  kissed  the  stone  which  had  covered  the  Sa- 
viour of  the  world  ;  and  bedewed  with  tears  of  joy  and 
penitence  the  monument  of  their  redemption.  This 
union  of  the  fiercest  and  most  tender  passions  has  been 
variously  considered  by  two  philosophers;  by  the 
one,"  as  easy  and  natural  ;  by  the  other,"  as  absurd  and 
incredible.  Perhaps  it  is  too  rigorously  applied  to  the 
same  persons  and  the  same  hour  :  the  example  of  the 
virtuous  Godfrey  awakened  the  piety  of  his  compan- 
ions ;  while  they  cleansed  their  bodies,  they  purified 
their  minds;  nor  shall  I  believe  that  the  most  ardent 
in  slaughter  and  rapine  were  the  foremost  in  the  pro- 
cession to  the  sepulchre. 

Fight  days  after  this  memorable  Eleclion  anrt 
event,  which  pope  Urban  did  not  live  to  reign  of  Godfrey 
hear,  the  Latin  chiefs  proceeded  to  the  of  Bouillon, 
election  of  a  king,  to  guard  and  govern  ^3— 
their  conquests  in  Palestine.  Hugh  the  A.  p.  lioo. 
Great,  and  Stephen  of  Chartres,  had  rr-  J"ly  1?- 
tired  with  some  loss  of  reputation,  which  they  strove 
to  ..regain  by  a  second  crusade  and  an  honourable 
death.  Baldwin  was  established  at  Edessa,  and  Bo- 
hemond  at  Antioch;  and  two  Roberts,  the  duke  of 
Normandy  >  and  the  count  of  Flanders,  preferred  their 
fair  inheritance  in  the  west  to  a  doubtful  competition 
or  n  barren  sceptre.  The  jealousy  and  ambition  of 
Raymond  were  condemned  by  his  own  followers,  and 
the  free,  the  just,  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  army, 
proclaimed  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  the  first  and  most  wor- 
thy of  the  champions  of  Christendom.  His  magna- 
nimity accepted  a  trust  as  full  of  danger  as  of  glory; 
hut  in  a  city  where  his  Saviour  had  been  crowned 
with  thorns,  the  devout  pilgrim  rejected  the  name  and 
ensigns  of  royally  ;  and  the  founder  of  the  kingdom 
of  Jerusalem  contented  himself  with  the  modest  title 
of  Defender  and  Baron  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  His 

,  Besides  the  Latins,  who  are  not  ashamed  of  the  massacre,  see 
tlmacin,  (Hist.  Saracen,  p.  363.)  Abulpharagius,  (Dynast,  p.  243.) 
and  M.  de  Guigues,  (torn.  ii.  p.  ii.  p.  99.)  from  Aboulmahasen. 

t  The  old  tower  Psephina,  in  the  middle  ages  Neblosa,  was  named 
Castellum  Pisanum,  from  the  patriarch  Daimbert.  It  is  still  the  cit- 
adel, the  residence  of  the  Turkish  aga,  and  commands  a  prospect 
of  the  Dead  Sea.  Judea,  and  Arabia.  (D'Anville.  p.  19—23.)  It  was 
likewise  called  the  Tower  of  David,  - 

n  Hume,  in  his  History  of  England,  vol.  i  p.  311,  312.  octavo 
edition. 

i  Voltaire,  in  his  Essai  sur  l'Histoire  Generale,  torn.  ii.  c.  54.  p, 
345,  346. 

y  The  English  ascribe  to  Robert  of  Normandy,  and  the  Provincials 
to  Raymond  of  Thoulouse,  the  glory  of  refusing  the  crown  ;  but  the 
honest  voice  of  tradition  has  preserved  the  memory  of  the  ambition 
and  revenge  (  Villehardouin,  No.  136.)  of  the  count  of  St.  Giles.  He 
died  at  the  siege  of  Tripoli,  which  was  possessed  by  his  descend- 
ants. 
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government  of  a  single  year,1  too  short  for  the  public 
happiness,  was  interrupted  in  the  first  fortnight  by  a 
summons  to  the  field,  by  the  approach  of  tiie  vizir  or 
sultan  of  Egypt,  who  had  been  too  slow  to  prevent, 
but  who  was  impatient  to  avenge,  the  loss  of  Jeru- 
salem.   His  total  overthrow  in  the  battle  of  Ascalon 
sealed  the  establishment  of  the  Latins  in  Syria,  and 
signalized  the  valour  of  the  French  princes,  who  in 
this  action  bade  a  long  farewell  to  the  holy  wars. 
Battle  of      Some  glory  might  be  derived  from  the 
Ascalon,       prodigious  inequality  of  numbers,  though 
A.  D.  1009.     i  shall  not  count  the  myriads  of  horse 

August  12.  foot  on  gi(Je  of  U)e  Fatjmites. 

but,  except  three  thousand  Ethiopians  or  blacks,  who 
were  armed  with  flails  or  scourges  of  iron,  the  barba- 
rians of  the  south  fled  on  the  first  onset,  and  afforded 
a  pleasing  comparison  between  the  active  valour  of 
the  Turks  and  the  sloth  and  effeminacy  of  the  natives 
of  Egypt.  After  suspending  before  the  holy  sepul- 
chre the  sword  and  standard  of  the  sultan,  the  new 
king  (he  deserves  the  title)  embraced  his  departing 
companions,  and  could  retain  only  with  the  gallant 
Tancred  three  hundred  knights,  and  two  thousand 
foot-soldiers,  for  the  defence  of  Palestine.  His  sove- 
reignty was  soon  attacked  by  a  new  enemy,  the  only 
one  against  whom  Godfrey  was  a  coward.  Adhemar, 
bishop  of  Puv,  who  excelled  both  in  council  and 
actiou,  had  been  swept  away  in  the  last  plague  of  An- 
ticrch  :  the  remaining  ecclesiastics  preserved  only  the 
pride  and  avarice  of  their  character:  and  their  sedi- 
tious clamours  had  required  that  the  choice  of  a  bish- 
op should  precede  that  of  a  king.  The  revenue  and 
jurisdiction  of  the  lawful  patriarch  were  usurped  by 
the  Latin  clergy  :  the  exclusion  of  the  Greeks  and 
Syrians  was  justified  by  the  reproach  of  heresy  or 
schism;1  and,  under  the  iron  yoke  of  their  deliverers, 
the  oriental  christians  regretted  the  tolerating  govern- 
ment of  the  Arabian  caliphs.  Daimbert,  archbishop 
of  Pisa,  had  long  been  trained  in  ihe  secret  policy  of 
Rome:  he  brought  a  fleet  of  his  countrymen  to  the 
succour  of  the  Holy  Land,  and  was  installed,  without 
a  competitor,  the  spiritual  and  temporal  head  of  the 
church.  The  new  patriarch b  immediately  grasped 
the  sceptre  which  had  been  acquired  by  the  toil  and 
blood  of  the  victorious  pilgrims;  and  both  Godfrey 
and  Bohemond  submitted  to  receive  at  his  hands  the 
investiture  of  their  feudal  possessions.  Nor  was  this 
sufficient;  Daimbert  claimed  the  immediate  property 
of  Jerusalem  and  Jaffa:  instead  of  a  firm  and  generous 
refusal,  the  hero  negnciated  with  the  priest;  a  quarter 
of  either  city  was  ceded  to  the  church  ;  and  the  modest 
bishop  was  satisfied  with  an  eventual  reversion  of  the 
rest,  on  the  death  of  Godfrey  without  children,  or 
on  the  future  acquisition  of  a  new  seat  at  Cairo  or 
Damascus. 

The  kingdom  of  Without  this  indulgence,  the  eonquer- 
nn'nvem'^'  °r  w0ll'd  have  almost  been  stripped  of 
A.  D.  1099-1187.  hiR  jnfant  i^dom,  which  consisted  only 
of  Jerusalem  and  Jaffa,  with  about  twenty  villages 
and  towns  of  the  adjacent  country.0  Within  this  nar- 
row verge,  the  Mahometans  were  still  lodged  in  some 
impregnable  castles  ;  and  the  husbandman,  the  traders, 
and  the  pilgrims,  were  exposed  to  daily  and  domestic 
hostility.  By  the  arms  of  Godfrey  himself,  and  the 
two  Baldwins,  his  brother  and  cousin,  who  succeeded 
to  the  throne,  the  Latins  breathed  with  more  ease,  and 
safety;  and  at  length  they  equalled,  in  the  extent  of 
their  dominions,  though  not  in  the  millions  of  their 


i  See  the  election,  llie  battle  of  Ascalon,  &c.  in  William  of  Tvre. 
1.  ix.  c.  1  -12.  and  in  the  conclusion  of  the  Latin  historians  of  the 
first  crusade. 

.■>  Renaudot,  Hist.  Patriarch.  Alex.  p.  479. 

b  See  the  claims  of  ihe  patriarch  Da  iiubert,  in  William  of  Tvre, 
(I.  ix.  Oi  15— IS.  x.  4.  7.  9.)  who  asserts  with  marvellous  candour  the 
independence  of  the  conrpierors  anil  'cings  of  Jerusalem. 

c  WiHielm.  Tyr  1.  x.  19.  The  Historia  Hierosol ymitana  of  Jaco- 
bus a  Vitriaco.  (1.  i.  c.  21  -  30.)  and  the  Se crera  Fideliiim  Crucis  of 
Mannus  Sanalus,  (1.  iii.  p.  1.)  describe  the  stale  and  cmpiests  of  the 
Latin  kiurd  »m  of  Jerusalem. 


subjects,  the  ancient  princes  of  Judah  and  Israel.11 
After  the  reduction  of  the  maritime  cities  of  Laodicea, 
Tripoli,  Tyre,  and  Ascalon,'  which  were  powerfully 
assisted  by  the  fleets  of  Venice,  Genoa,  and  Pisa,  and 
even  of  Flanders  and  Norway/  the  range  of  sca-coast 
from  Scanderoon  to  the  borders  of  Egypt  was  posses- 
sed by  the  christian  pilgrims.  If  the  prince  of  An- 
tioch  disclaimed  his  supremacy,  the  counts  of  Edessa 
and  Tripoli  owned  themselves  the  vassals  of  the  king 
of  Jerusalem  :  the  Latins  reigned  beyond  the  Euphra- 
tes ;  and  the  four  cities  of  Hems,  Hainan,  Damascus, 
and  Aleppo,  were  the  only  relics  of  the  Mahometan 
conquests  in  Syria.s  The  laws  and  language,  the 
manners  and  titles,  of  the  French  nation  and  Latin 
church,  were  introduced  into  these  transmarine  colo- 
nies. According  to  the  feudal  jurisprudence,  the  prin- 
cipal states  and  subordinate  baronies,  de.-cended  in 
the  line  of  male  and  female  succession  :  h  but  the  chil- 
dren of  the  first  conquerors,'  a  motley  and  degenerate 
race,  were  dissolved  by  the  luxury  of  the  climate  ;  the 
arrival  of  new  crusaders  from  Europe  was  a  doubtful 
hope  and  a  casual  event.  The  service  of  the  feudal 
tenures*  was  performed  by  six  hundred  and  sixty-six 
Knights,  who  might  expect  the  aid  of  two  hundred 
more  under  the  banner  of  the  count  <f  Tripoli;  and 
each  knight  was  attended  to  the  field  by  four  squires 
or  archers  on  horseback.1  Five  thousand  and  seventy- 
five  serjeanis,  most  probably  foot  soldiers,  were  sup- 
plied by  the  churches  and  cities  ;  nntl  the  whole  legal 
militia  of  the  kingdom  could  not  exceed  eleven  thou- 
sand men,  a  slender  defence  against  the  surrounding 
myriads  of  Saracens  and  Turks. m  But  the  firmest 
bulwark  of  Jerusalem  was  founded  on  the  knights  of 
the  hospital  of  St.  John,"  and  of  the  temple  of  So- 
lomon ; 0  on  the  strange  association  of  a  monastic 
and  military  life,  which  fanaticism  mioht  suggest,  but 
which  policy  must  approve.    The.  flower  of  the  nnbil- 


d  An  actual  muster,  not.  including  the  tribes  of  Levi  and  Ben- 
jamin,  gave  Pavid  an  army  of  1,300,(100,  or  1,374,000  fighting  men  ; 
which,  with  the  addition  of  women,  children,  and  slaves,  may  imply 
a  population  of  thirteen  millions,  in  a  country  sixty  leagues  in  length, 
and  thirty  broad.  The  honest  and  rational  Le  Clerc  (Comment  on 
2d  Samuel  xxiv.  and  1st  Chronicles  xxi.)  cestuat  angusto  in  llmite, 
and  mutters  his  suspicion  of  a  false  transcript ;  a  dangerous  suspicion  ! 

c  These  siejres  are  related,  each  in  its  proper  place,  in  the  great 
history  of  William  of  Tyre,  from  the  ninth  lo  the  eighteenth  book, 
and  more  briefly  told  by  Bernardus  Thesaurarius.  (de  Acquisitione 
Terra  Sanclae,  c.  89— 98.  p  732—740.)  Some  domestic  facts  are 
celebrated  in  the  Chronicles  of  Pisa,  Genoa,  and  Venice,  in  the 
sixth,  ninth,  and  twelfth  tomes  of  Muratori. 

f  Quldam  populus  de  insulis  occidenlis  egressus,  et  maxime  de  ea 
pane  quae  Norvegia  dicitur.  William  of  Tyre  (1.  xi.  c.  14.  p.  S04.) 
marks  their  course  per  Britannicum  mare  ei  Calpen  lo  the  siege  cf 
Sidon. 

;  Benelathir,  apud  de  Guignes,  Hist,  des  Huns,  torn.  ii.  part  ii.  p. 
130,  131.  A.  D.  1127.    He  must  speak  of  the  inland  country. 

h  Sanut  very  sensibly  descants  on  the  mischiefs  of  female  succes- 
sion, in  a  land,  hostibus  circumdala,  ubi  cuncta  virilia  et  virluosa 
esse  deberent.  Yet,  at  the  summons,  and  with  the  approbation,  of 
her  feudal  lord,  a  mible  damsel  was  obliged  to  choose  a  husband  and 
champion.  (Assises  de  Jerusalem,  c.  242,  &c.)  See  in  M;  dp  Guignes 
(lorn.  i.  p.  441— 471.)  the  accurate  and  useful  tables  of  these  dynas- 
ties, which  are  chiefly  drawn  from  the  Lignuges  d'Outremer. 

i  They  were  called  by  derision  Poullarii.s,  Pullarii,  and  their 
name  is  never  pronounced  without  contempt,  (I)ucan°e,  Gloss.  Latin, 
torn.  v.  p.  535.  and  Observations  sur  Joinville,  p.  81,  85.  Jacob.  ;i 
Vitriaco,  Hist.  Hierosol.  1.  i.  c.  G7.  72.  and  Sanul,  1.  iii.  p.  viii.  c.  2. 
p.  182.)  fllustrium  virorum  qui  ad  Terras  Sanclae  ....  liberationem 
in  ipsa  rnanserunt  degeneres  filii  ....  in  deliciis  •  .  •  u,  :  et 
etfceminali,  &c. 

k  This  authentic  detail  is  extracted  from  the  Assises  de  Jerusalem, 
(c.  324.  326—331.)  Sanut  (1.  iii.  p.  viii.  c.  i.  p.  174.)  reckons  only 
513  knights,  and  5773  followers. 

1  The  sum  total,  and  the  division,  ascertain  the  service  of  Ihe 
three  great  baronies  at  100  knights  each  ;  and  the  text  of  the  Assises, 
which  extends  the  number  to  500,  can  only  be  justified  by  this  sup- 
position. 

m  Yet  on  great  emergencies  (says  Sanut)  the  barons  brought  a 
voluntary  aid  ;  decentem  comitivam  milium)  juxta  suuun  suum. 

n  William  of  Tyre  (I.  xviii.  c.  3,  4,  5.)  relates  the  ignoblA  lirigin, 
and  early  insolence,  of  the  Hospitalers,  who  soon  deserted  their 
humble  patron,  St.  John  the  Eleemosynary,  for  the  more  august  char- 
acter of  St.  Joint  the  Baptist.  (See  the  ineffectual  struggles  of  Paai, 
Critica,  A.  1).  1099.  No.  14—18.)  They  assumed  Ihe  profession  of 
arms  about  the  year  1 120  ;  the  hospital  was  mater  ;  t  he  temple,  fdia  ; 
the.  Teutonic  order  was  founded  A  D.  1190.  at  the  siege  of  Acre. 
(Mosheim,  Institut.  p.  339,  390.) 

o  See  St.  Bernard  de  Laude  Novae  Militiae  Templi,  composed  A. 
P.  1132 — 1136.  in  Opp.  torn,  i  p.  it.  p.  517—563.  edit.  Mabilloti,  Ve- 
ne  .  1750.  Such  an  encomium,  which  is  thrown  away  on  the  dead 
tempiars,  would  be  highly  valued  by  the  historians  of  Malta. 
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ity  of  Europe  aspired  to  wear  the  cross,  and  to  pro- 
fess the  vows,  of  these  respectable  orders ;  their  spirit 
and  discipline  were  immortal ;  and  the  speedy  dona- 
tion of  twenty-eight  thousand  farms,  or  manors,''  ena- 
bled them  to  support  a  regular  force  of  cavalry  and  in- 
fantry for  the  defence  of  Palestine.  The  austerity  of 
the  convent  soon  evaporated  in  the  exercise  of  arms  : 
the  world  was  scandalized  by  the  pride,  avarice,  and 
corruption,  of  these  christian  soldiers;  their  claims  of 
immunity  and  jurisdiction  disturbed  the  harmony  of 
the  church  and  state  ;  and  the  public  peace  was  endan- 
gered by  their  jealous  emulation.  But  in  their  most 
dissolute  period,  the  knights  of  the  hospital  and  tem- 
ple maintained  their  fearless  and  fanatic  character: 
they  neglected  to  live,  but  they  were  prepared  to  die, 
in  the  service  of  Christ;  and  the  spirit  of  chivalry, 
the  parent  and  offspring  of  the  crusades,  has  been 
transplanted  by  this  institution  from  the  holy  sepul- 
chre to  the  isle  of  Malta.i 

Assise  of  Jerusa-  '^ne  sp'"1  of  freedom,  which  pervades 
lem,  the  feudal  institutions,  was  felt  in  its 
A.  D.  1099— 13G9.  strongest  energy  by  the  volunteers  of  the 
cross,  who  elected  for  their  chief  the  most  deserving 
of  his  peers.  Amidst  the  slaves  of  Asia,  unconscious 
of  the  lesson  or  example,  a  model  of  political  lioerty 
was  introduced  :  and  the  laws  of  the  French  kingdom 
are  derived  from  the  purest  source  of  equality  and  jus- 
tice. Of  such  laws,  the  first  and  indispensable  condi- 
tion is  the  assent  of  those,  whose  obedience  they  re- 
quire, and  for  whose  benefit  they  are  designed.  No 
sooner  had  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  accepted  the  office  of 
supreme  magistrate,  than  he  solicited  the  public  and 
private  advice  of  the  Latin  pilgrims,  who  were  the 
best  skilled  in  the  statutes  and  customs  of  Europe. 
From  these  materials,  with  the  counsel  and  approba- 
tion of  the  patriarch  and  barons,  of  the  clergy  and 
laity,  Godfrey  composed  the  Assise  of  Jerusalem,' 
a  precious  monument  of  feudal  jurisprudence.  The 
new  code,  attested  by  the  seals  of  the  king,  the  patri- 
arch, and  the  viscount  of  Jerusalem,  was  deposited  in 
the  holy  sepulchre,  enriched  with  the  improvements  of 
succeeding  times,  and  respectfully  consulted  as  often 
as  any  doubtful  question  arose  in  the  tribunals  of  Pal- 
i-  ti.ie.  With  the  kingdom  and  city,  all  was  lost:s  the 
fragments  of  the  written  law  were  preserved  by  jealous 
tradition'  and  variable  practice  till  the  middle  of  the 
thirteenth  century  :  the  code  was  restored  by  the  pen 
of  John  dTbelin,  count  of  Jaffa,  one  of  the  principal 
feudatories  ;°  and  the  final  revision  was  accomplished 
in  the  year  thirteen  hundred  and  sixty-nine,  for  the  use 
of  the  Latin  kingdom  of  Cyprus.1 


P  Matthew  Paris,  Hist.  JIajor  p  54 1.  He  assigns  to  the  hospita- 
lers 19.000,  to  the  templars  9,000  mancria,  a  word  of  much  hisher 
import  (as  Ducanire  has  rightly  observed)  in  the  English  than  in" the 
French  idiom.    Manor  is  a  lordship,  manoir  a  dwelling. 

<1  In  the  three  last  b  oks  of  ttie  HisMire  des  Chevaliers  de  iUalthe, 
par  l'Abb'i  de  VeruX,  the  reader  mar  amuse  himself  with  a  fair,  and 
sometimes  flattering,  picture  of  the  order,  while  it  was  employed  for 
the  defence  of  Palestine.  The  subsequent  b:x>ks  pursue  their  emi- 
grations to  Rhodes  and  Alalia. 

r  The  Assises  de  Jerusalem,  in  old  law  French,  were  printed  with 
B°aumanoirs  Coutumes  de  Beauvoisis,  (Bourges  and  Paris,  1590.  in 
folio,)  ami  illustrated  by  Gaspard  Thauinas  de  laThaumassiere,  with 
a  corame^Laud  glossary-  An  Italian  version  had  been  published  in 
1735,  at  Yewice,  for  the  use  of  the  kingdom  of  Cyprus. 

s  A  la  terre  perdue,  tout  f:it  perdu,  is  llic  vigorous  expression  of  the 
Assis".  (c.  251.)  Yet  Jerusalem  capitulated  with  Salad  in  ;  the  queen 
ami  the  principal  christians  departed  in  peace;  and  a  code  so  precious 
and  so  portable  could  not  provoke  the  avarice  of  the  conquerors.  I 
have  sometimes  suspected  the  existence  of  this  original  copy  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre,  which  might  be  invented  to  sanctify  and  authenti- 
cate the  traditionary  customs  of  the  French  in  Palestine. 

t  A  noble  lawyer,  Kaoul  de  Tabarie,  denied  the  prayer  of  king 
Ainauri,  (A.  D.  1195  — 1205.)  that  he  would  commit  his  knowledge  to 
writing;  and  frankly  declared,  que  de  ce  qu'il  savoil  ne  seroil-il  ja 
nul  Imtj  >ij  son  pareill,  ne  null  sare  homrne  lestre.  ;c.  231.) 

u  The  Compiler  of  I  his  wor  ,,  Jean  dTbelin,  was  count  of  JaSa  and 
Ascalon,  lorJ  uf  Barulh  (Berylus)  and  Rames,  and  died  A.  P.  1266. 
(Sauut.  1.  hi.  p.  ii.  c.  5.  S.)  The  family  of  Ibeliu,  which  descended 
from  a  younger  br.  thf  rof  a  conntof  Chaftrcs  in  Franc**,  I  mg  nourish- 
ed in  Palestine  and  Cyprus,  (scr*  the  Lignag*>s  de  ca  Mer,  ur  il'Ouire- 
mer,  c.  6.  at  the  end  of  the  Assises  de  Jerusalem,  an  original  book, 
which  records  lh?  pedigrees  of  the  French  adventurers.) 

x  By  sixteen  commissioners  chosen  in  the  stales  of  the  island  :  the 
wors  was  finished  the  third  of  Nov.  I  i69,  sealed  with  four  seals,  and 
deposited  in  the  cathedral  of  Nicosia.  (S-e  the  preface  to  the  Assises.) 


The  justice  and  freedom  of  the  consti-  _    "  . 

J  ....  .,        ,     Court  of  peers, 

tutton  were  maintained  by  two  tribunals 

of  unequal  dignity,  which  were  instituted  by  Godfrey 
of  Bouillon  after  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem.  The 
king,  in  person,  presided  in  the  upper  court,  the  court 
of  the  barons.  Of  these  the  four  most  conspicuous 
were  the  prince  of  Galilee,  the  lord  of  Sidon  and  Caesa- 
rea,  and  the  counts  of  Jaffa  and  Tripoli,  who,  perhaps 
with  the  constable  and  marshal/  were  in  a  special 
manner  the  compeers  and  judges  of  each  other.  But 
all  the-nobles,  who  held  their  lands  immediately  of  the 
crown,  were  entitled  and  bound  to  attend  the  king's 
court;  and  each  bar.  n  exercised  a  similar  jurisdiction 
in  the  subordinate  assemblies  of  his  own  feudatories. 
The  connexion  of  lord  and  vassal  was  honourable  and 
voluntary:  reverence  was  due  to  the  benefactor,  protec- 
tion to  the  dependent;  but  they  mutually  pledged  their 
faith  to  each  other;  and  the  obligation  on  either  side 
might  be  suspended  by  neglect  or  dissolved  by  injury. 
The  cognisance  of  marriages  and  testaments  was 
blended  with  religion,  and  usurped  by  the  clergy;  but 
the  civil  and  criminal  causes  of  the  nobles,  the  inheri- 
tance and  tenure  of  their  fiefs,  f  nned  the  proper  occu- 
pation of  the  supreme  court.  Each  member  was  the 
judge  and  guardian  both  of  public  and  private  rights. 
It  was  his  duty  to  assert  with  his  tongue  and  sword 
the  lawful  claims  of  the  lord  :  but  if  an  unjust  superior 
presumed  to  violate  the  freedom  or  property  of  a  vas- 
sal, the  confederate  peers  stood  forth  to  maintain  his 
quarrel  by  word  and  deed.  They  boldly  affirmed  his 
innocence  and  his  wrongs;  demanded  the  restitution 
of  his  liberty  or  his  lands  ;  suspended,  after  a  fruitless 
demand,  their  owe  service ;  rescued  their  brother  from 
prison ;  and  employed  every  weapon  in  his  defence, 
without  offering  direct  violence  to  the  person  of  their 
lord,  which  was  ever  sacred  in  their  eyes.1  In  their 
pleadings,  replies,  and  rejoinders,  the  advocates  of  the 
court  were  subtle  and  copious ;  but  the  use  of  argu- 
ment and  evidence  was  often  superseded  by  judicial 
combat;  and  the  Assise  of  Jerusalem  admits  in  many 
cases  this  barbarous  institution,  which  has  been  slowly 
abolished  by  the  laws  and  manners  of  Europe. 

The  trial  by  battle  was  established  in  Law  of  judicial 
all  criminal  cases,  which  affected  the  combats, 
life,  or  limb,  or  honour,  of  any  person;  and  in  all  civil 
transactions,  of  or  above  the  value  of  one  mark  of  sil- 
ver. It  appears  that  in  criminal  cases  the  combat  was 
the  privilege  of  the  accuser,  who,  except  in  a  charge, 
of  treason,  avenged  his  personal  injury,  or  the  death  of 
ihose  persons  whom  he  had  a  right  to  represent;  but 
wherever,  from  the  nature  of  the  charge,  testimony 
could  be  obtained,  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  produce 
witnesses  of  the  fact.  In  civil  cases,  the  combat  was 
not  allowed  as  the  means  of  establishing  the  claim  of 
the  demandant;  but  he  was  obliged  to  produce  wit- 
nesses who  had,  or  assumed  to  have,  knowledge  of  the 
fact.  The  combat  was  then  the  privilege  of  the  de- 
fendant; because  he  charged  the  witness  with  an  at- 
tempt by  perjury  to  take  away  his  right.  He  came 
therefore  to  be  in  the  same  situation  as  the  appellant 
in  criminal  cases.  It  was  not  then  as  a  mode  of  proof 
that  the  combat  was  received,  nor  as  making  naked 
evidence;  (according  to  the  supposition  of  Montes- 
quieu;1) but  in  every  case  the  right  to  offer  battle  was 
founded  on  the  right  to  pursue  by  arms  the  redress  of 


j  The  cautious  John  dTbelin  argues,  rather  than  afErms,  that  Tri- 
poli is  the  fourth  barony,  and  expresses  some  doubt  concerning  the 
ri»hl  cr  pretension  of  the  constable  and  marshal,  (c.  323.) 

z  Em  re  seignor  et  homme  ne  n'a  que  lafoi:  ....  maistantque 
rhomme  doit  a  son  seianor  reverence  en  toutes  chnses,  (c.  206.)  Toufl 
les  hommes  dudit  royaume  soni  par  ladiie  Assise  lenns  lesunsas 
aulres  ....  el  en  celle  maniere  que  le  seignor  metie  main  ou  face 
nieitrc  au  core  ou  au  fi :  d'aucun  d'yaus  sans  esgard  et  sans  connois- 
sance  de  court,  que  tons  les  actres  doivenl  venir  devanl  le  seignor, 
&c.  (212.)  The  form  of  their  remonstrances  is  conceived  with  IDS 
noble  simplicity  of  freedom. 

»  See  l'Esprii  des  I/ux,  I.  xxviii.  In  the  firty  years  since  its  miO- 
licaiion,  no  work  has  been  more  read  and  criticised;  am!  the  spirit 
of  inquiry  which  it  has  excited,  is  not  the  least  of  our  obligations  le 
the  author. 
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an  injury;  and  the  judicial  combat  was  fought  on  the 
same  principle,  and  with  the  same  spirit,  as  a  private 
dutl.  Champions  were  only  allowed  to  women,  and 
to  men  maimed  or  past  the  age  of  sixty.  The  conse- 
quence of  a  defeat  was  death  to  the  person  accused,  or 
to  the  champion  or  witness,  as  well  as  to  the  accuser 
himself:  hut  in  civil  cases,  the  demandant  was  pun- 
ished with  infamy  and  the  loss  of  his  suit,  while  his 
witness  and  champion  suffered  an  ignominious  death. 
In  many  cases  it  was  in  the  option  of  the  judge  to 
award  or  to  refuse  the  combat :  but  two  are  specified, 
in  which  it  was  the  inevitable  result  of  the  challenge; 
if  a  faithful  vassal  gave  the  lie  to  his  compeer,  who 
unjustly  claimed  any  portion  of  their  lord's  demesnes; 
or  if  an  unsuccessful  suitor  presumed  to  impeach  the 
judgment  and  veracity  of  the  court.  He  might  im- 
peach them,  but  the  terms  were  severe  and  perilous  : 
in  the  same  day  he  successively  fought  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  tribunal,  even  those  who  had  been  absent : 
a  single  defeat  was  followed  by  death  and  infamy;  and 
where  none  could  hope  for  victory,  it  is  highly  proba- 
ble that  none  would  adventure  the  trial.  In  the  Assise 
of  Jerusalem,  the  legal  subtilty  of  the  count  of  Jaffa  is 
more  laudably  employed  to  elude,  than  to  facilitate, 
the  judicial  combat,  which  he  derives  from  a  principle 
of  honour  rather  than  of  superstition.11 
Court  of  bur-  Among  the  causes  which  enfranchised 
gesses.  the  plebeians  from  the  yoke  of  feudal 
tyranny,  the  institution  of  cities  and  corporations  is 
one  of  lite  most  powerful ;  and  if  those  of  Palestine  are 
coeval  with  the  first  crusade,  they  may  he  ranked  with 
the  most  ancient  of  the  Latin  world.  Many  of  the  pil- 
grims had  escaped  from  tiieir  lords  under  the  banner 
of  the  cross ;  and  it  was  the  policy  of  the  French  prin- 
ces to  tempt  their  stay  by  the  assurance  of  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  freemen.  It  is  expressly  declared  in 
the  Assise  of  Jerusalem,  that  after  instituting,  for  his 
knights  and  barons,  the  court  of  peers,  in  which  he 
presided  himself,  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  established  a 
second  tribunal,  in  which  his  person  was  represented 
by  his  viscount.  The  jurisdiction  of  this  interior  court  j 
extended  over  the  burgesses  of  the  kingdom;  and  it 
was  composed  of  a  select  number  of  the  most  discreet 
and  worthy  citizens,  who  were  sworn  to  judge,  accord- 
ing to  the  laws,  of  the  actions  and  fortunes  of  their 
equals.0  In  the  conquest  and  settlement  of  new  cities, 
the  example  of  Jerusalem  was  imitated  by  the  kings 
and  their  great  vassals  ;  and  above  thirty  similar  corpo- 
rations were  founded  before  the  loss  of  the  Holy  Land. 

Another  class  of  subjects,  the  Syrians,11 
or  oriental  christians,  were  oppressed  by 
the  zeal  of  the  clergy,  and  protected  by  the  tolera- 
tion of  the  state.  Godfrey  listened  to  their  reasonable 
prayer,  that  they  might  be  judged  by  their  own  na- 
tional laws.  A  third  court  was  instituted  for  their 
use,  of  limited  and  domestic  jurisdiction:  the  sworn 
members  were  Syrians,  in  blood,  language,  and  reli- 
gion ;  but  the  office  of  the  president  (in  Arabic,  of 
the  rain)  was  sometimes  exercised  by  the  viscount  of 
Villains  and  the  city.  At  an  immeasurable  distance 
slaves.  below  the  nobles,  the  burgesses,  and  t lie 
strangers,  the  Assise  of  Jerusalem  condescends  to  men- 
tion the  villains  and  slaves,  the  peasants  of  the  land  and 
the  captives  of  war,  who  were  almost  equally  consid- 
ered as  the  objects  of  property.    The  relief  or  protec- 


b  For  the  intelligence  of  this  obscure  and  obsolete  jurisprudence, 
(c.  90 — 111.)  I  am  deeply  indebted  to  the  friendship  of  a  learned  lord, 
who,  with  an  accurate  and  discerning  eye,  has  surveyed  the  philo- 
sophic history  of  law.  By  his  studies,  posterity  might  be  enriched  : 
the  merit  of  the  orator  and  the  judge  can  be  felt  only  by  his  contem- 
poraries. 

c  Louis  le  Gros,  who  is  considered  as  the  father  of  this  institution  in 
France,  did  not  begin  his  reign  till  nine  years  (A.  D.  I10S.)  after  God- 
frey of  Bouillon.  (Assises,  c.  2.  324.)  For  its  origin  and  effects,  see 
the  judicious  remarks  of  Dr.  Robertson.  (History  of  Charles  V.  vol. 
i.  p.  30-- 3G.  231— 265.  quarto  edition.) 

<1  Every  reader  conversant  with  lite  historians  of  the  crusades,  will 
understand  by  the  people  des  Suriens,  the  oriental  christians,  Mel- 
chites,  Jacobites,  or  Nestorians,  who  had  all  adopted  the  use  of  the 
Arabic  language,  (vol.  iv.  p.  593.) 


tion  of  these  unhappy  men  was  not  esteemed  worthy 
of  the  care  of  the  legislator;  but  he  diligently  provides 
for  the  recovery,  though  not  indeed  tor  the  punishment, 
of  the  fugitives.  Like  hounds,  or  hawks,  who  had 
strayed  from  the  lawful  owner,  they  might  be  lost  and 
claimed  :  the  slave  and  falcon  were  of  the  same  value; 
but  three  slaves,  or  twelve  oxen,  were  accumulated  to 
equal  the  price  of  the  war-horse;  and  the  sum  of  three 
hundred  pieces  of  gold  was  fixed,  in  the  age  of  chiv- 
alry, as  the  equivalent  of  the  more  noble  animal.0 


CHAPTER  XX. 

Preservation  of  the  Greek  empire. — Numbers,  passage,  and 
event,  of  the  second  and  third  crusades. — St.  Bernard. — 
Reign  of  Saladin  in  Egypt  and  Syria. — His  ccnauest  of 
Jerusalem. — Naval  crusades. — Hichard  the  first  of  Eng- 
land.— Pope  Innocent  the  third;  and  the  fourth  and  fifth 
crusades. —  The  emperor  Frederic  the  second. — Louis  the 
ninth,  of  France;  and  the  two  last  era  fades. — Expulsion 
of  the  Lutins  or  Franks  by  the  Mamalukes. 

In  a  style  less  grave  than  that  of  his-  Success  of 
tory,  I  should  perhaps  compare  the  em-  Alexius, 
peror  Alexius1  to  the  jackall,  who  js  A- D- 1097—1 113- 
said  to  follow  the  steps,  and  to  devour  the  leavings  of 
the  lion.  Whatever  had  been  his  fears  and  toils  in  the 
passage  of  the  first  crusade,  they  were  amply  recom- 
pensed by  the  subsequent  benefits  which  lie  derived 
from  the  exploits  of  the  Franks.  His  dexterity  and 
vigilance  secured  their  first  conquest  of  Nice;  and 
from  this  threatening  station  the  Turks  were  compel- 
led to  evacuate  the  neighbourhood  of  Constantinople. 
While  the  crusaders,  with  blind  valour,  advanced  into 
the  midland  countries  of  Asia,  the  crafty  Greek  im- 
proved the  favourable  occasion  when  the  emirs  of  the 
sea-coast  were  recalled  to  the  standard  of  the  sultan. 
The  Turks  were  driven  from  the  isles  of  Rhodes  and 
Chios  ;  the  cities  of  Fphestis  and  Smyrna,  of  Sardes, 
Philadelphia,  and  Laodieea,  were  restored  to  the  em- 
pire, which  Alexins  enlarged  from  the  Hellespont  to 
the  banks  of  the  Maeander,  and  the  rocky  shores  of 
Pamphylia.  The  churches  resumed  their  splendour; 
the  towns  were  rebuilt  and  fortified  ;  and  the  desert 
country  was  peopled  with  colonies  of  christians,  who 
were  gently  removed  from  the  more  distant  and  dan- 
gerous frontier.  In  these  paternal  cares,  we  may  for- 
give Alexius,  if  he  forgot  the  deliverance  of  the  holy 
sepulchre;  but,  by  the  Latins,  he  was  stigmaiized 
with  the  foul  reproach  of  treason  and  desertion.  They 
had  sworn  fidelity  and  obedience  to  his  throne;  but 
he  had  promised  to  assist  their  enterprise  in  person,  or 
at  least,  with  his  troops  and  treasures  :  his  base  retreat 
dissolved  their  obligations  ;  and  the  sword,  which  had 
been  the  instrument  of  their  victory,  was  the  pledge 
and  title  of  their  just  independence.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear that  the  emperor  attempted  to  revive  his  obsolete 
claims  over  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem  ;b  but  the  bor- 
ders of  Cilicia  and  Syria  were  more  recent  in  his  pos- 
session, and  more  accessible  to  his  arms.  The  great 
army  of  the  crusaders  was  annihilated  or  dispersed  ; 
the  principality  of  Antioch  w:as  left  without  a  head,  by 
the  surprise  and  captivity  of  Bohemond  :  his  ransom 
had  oppressed  him  with  a  heavy  debt;  and  his  Nor- 


e  See  the  Assises  de  Jerusalem,  (310,  311,  312.)  These  laws  were 
enacted  as  late  as  the  year  1350,  in  the  kingdom  of  Cyprus.  In  the 
same  century,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  1.1  understand,  from  a  late  pub- 
lication, (of  his  Book  of  Account,)  that  the  price  of  a  war-horse  was 
not  less  exorbitant  in  England. 

a  Anna  Comnena  relates  her  father's  conquests  in  Asia  Minor, 
Alexiad,  1.  xi.  p.  321— 325. 1.  xiv.  p.  419. ;  his  Cilician  war  against 
Tancred  and  Bohemond,  p.  328—  342. ;  the  war  of  E  pints,  with  tedi- 
ous prolixity,  1.  xii.  xiii.  p.  345— 4^6. ;  the  death  of  Bohemond,  1.  xiv. 
p.  419. 

b  The  kings  of  Jerusalem  submitted  however  to  a  nominal  depen- 
dence, and  in  the  dates  of  their  inscriptions,  (one  is  still  legible  in 
the  church  of  Bethlem.)  they  respectfully  placed  before  their  own 
lite  name  of  the  reigning  emperor.  (Pucange,  Dissertations  sur  Join- 
ville,  xxvii.  p.  319.) 
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France  and  England  in  the  common  loss  of  Jerusalem. 
These  three  expeditions  may  be  compared  in  their 
resemblance  of  the  greatness  of  numbers,  their  pas- 
sage through  the  Greek  empire,  and  the  nature  and 
event  of  their  Turkish  warfare,  and  a  brief  parallel 
may  save  the  repetition  of  a  tedious  narrative.  How- 
ever splendid  it  may  seem,  a  regulai  story  of  the  cru- 
sades would  exhibit  the  perpetual  return  of  the  same 
causes  and  effects;  and  the  frequent  attempts  for  the 
defence  or  recovery  of  the  Holy  Land,  would  appear 
so  many  faint  and  unsuccessful  copies  of  the  original. 

L  Of  the  swarms  that  so  closely  trod  Their  numbe 
in  the  footsteps  of  the  first  pilgrims,  the 
chiefs  were  equal  in  rank,  though  unequal  in  fame  and 
merit,  to  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  and  his  fellow-adventu- 
rers. At  their  head  were  displayed  the  banners  of  the 
dukes  of  Burgundy,  Bavaria,  and  Aquitain;  the  first 
a  descendant  of  Hugh  Capet,  the  second  a  father  of 
the  Brunswick  line  :  the  archbishop  of  Milan,  a  tem- 
poral prince,  transported,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Turks, 
the  treasures  and  ornaments  of  his  church  and  palace; 
and  the  veteran  crusaders,  Hugh  the  Great,  and  Ste- 
phen of  Chartres,  returned  to  consummate  their  unfin- 
ished vow.  The  huge  and  disorderly  bodies  of  their 
followers  moved  forward  in  two  columns;  and  if  the 
first  consisted  of  two  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  per- 
sons, the  second  might  possibly  amount  to  sixty  thou- 
sand horse,  and  one  hundred  thousand  foot.1  The 
armies  of  the  second  crusade  might  have  claimed  the 
conquest  of  Asia  :  the  nobles  of  France  and  Germany 
were  animated  by  the  presence  of  their  sovereigns; 
and  both  the  rank  and  personal  characters  of  Conrad 
and  Louis,  gave  a  dignity  to  their  cause,  and  a  disci- 
pline to  their  force,  which  might  be  vainly  expected 
from  the  feudatory  chiefs.  The  cavalry  of  the  empe- 
ror, and  that  of  the  king,  was  each  composed  of  sev- 
enty thousand  knights,  and  their  immediate  attendants 
in  the  field;™  and  if  the  light-armed  troops,  the  pea- 
sant infantry,  the  women  and  children,  the  priests  and 
monks,  be  rigorously  excluded,  the  full  account  will 
scarcely  be  satisfied  with  four  hundred  thousand  souls. 
The  west,  from  Rome  to  Britain,  was  called  into  action ; 
the  kings  of  Poland  and  Bohemia  obeyed  the  sum- 
mons of  Conrad  ;  and  it  is  affirmed  by  the  Greeks  and 
Latins,  that  in  the  passage  of  a  strait  or  river,  the  By- 
zantine agents,  after  a  tale  of  nine  hundred  thousand, 
desisted  from  the  endless  and  formidable  computation." 
In  the  third  crusade,  as  the  French  and  English  pre- 
ferred the  navigation  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  host 
of  Frederic  Barbarossa  was  less  numerous.  Fifteen 
thousand  k:  ights,  and  as  many  squires,  were  the  flower 
of  the  German  chivalry:  sixty  thousand  horse,  and 
one  hundred  ihousand  foot,  were  mustered  by  the  em- 
peror in  the  plains  of  Hungary;  and  after  such  repeti- 
tions, we  shall  no  longer  be  startled  at  the  six  hundred 
thousand  pilgrims,  which  credulity  has  ascribed  to  this 
last  emigration.0  Such  extravagant  reckonings  prove 
only  the  astonishment  of  contemporaries;  but  their 
astonishment  mcst  strongly  bears  testimony  to  the  ex- 
istence of  an  enormous  though  indefinite  multitude. 
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man  followers  were  insufficient  to  repel  the  hostilities 
of  the  Greeks  and  Turks.  In  this  distress,  Bnhemond 
embraced  a  magnanimous  resolution,  of  leaving  the 
defence  of  Antioch  to  his  kinsman,  the  faithful  Tan- 
cred  ;  of  arming  the  west  against  the  Byzantine  em- 
pire, and  of  executing  the  design  which  he  inherited 
from  the  lessons  and  example  of  his  father  Guiscard. 
His  embarkation  was  clandestine  ;  and  if  we  may 
credit  a  tale  of  the  princess  Anne,  he  passed  the  hos- 
tile sea,  closely  secreted  in  a  coffin.c  But  his  recep- 
tion in  France  was  dignified  by  the  public  applause, 
and  his  marriage  with  the  king's  daughter;  his  return 
was  glorious,  since  the  bravest  spirits  of  the  age  en- 
listed under  his  veteran  command  ;  and  he  repassed 
the  Adriatic  at  the  head  of  five  thousand  horse  and 
forty  thousand  foot,  assembled  from  the  most  remote 
climates  of  Europe.*1  The  strength  of  Durazzo,  and 
prudence  of  Alexius,  the  progress  of  famine,  and  ap- 
proach of  winter,  eluded  his  ambitious  hopes;  and  the 
venal  confederates  were  seduced  from  his  standard. 
A  treaty  of  peace  e  suspended  the  fears  of  the  Greeks  : 
and  they  were  finally  delivered  by  the  death  of  an  ad- 
versary, whom  neither  oaths  could  bind,  nor  dangers 
could  appal,  nor  prosperity  could  satiate.  His  chil- 
dren succeeded  to  the  principality  of  Antioch  ;  but  the 
boundaries  were  strictly  defined,  the  homage  was  clear- 
ly stipulated,  and  the  cities  of  Tarsus  and  Malmistra 
were  restored  to  the  Byzantine  emperors.  Of  the 
coast  of  Anatolia,  they  possessed  the  entire  circuit 
from  Trebizond  to  the  Syrian  gates.  The  Seljukian 
dynasty  of  Roum '  was  separated  on  all  sides  from  the 
sea  and  their  mussuiman  bretliren;  the  power  of  the 
sultans  was  shaken  by  the  victories,  and  even  the 
defeats,  of  the  Franks;  and  after  the  loss  of  Nice, 
the}7  removed  their  throne  to  Cogni  or  Iconium,  an  ob- 
scure and  inland  town  above  three  hundred  miles  from 
Constantinople.6  Instead  of  trembling  for  their  capi- 
tal, the  Comnenian  princes  waged  an  offensive  war 
against  the  Turks,  and  the  first  crusade  prevented  the 
fall  of  the  declining  empire. 

Expedition,  by  .  In  .the  twelf*  century,  three  great  em- 
land  :  the  first  lgraticns  marched  by  land  from  the  west 
CASDdenoi  to  the  relief  of  Palestine.  The  soldiers 
the  second  of  ar|d  pilgrims  of  Lombardy,  France,  and 
Conrad  it  I.  and  Germany,  were  excited  by  the  example 
LAU'nYi47  and  success  of  the  first  crusade.h  Forty  - 
the  third,  of  eight  years  after  the  deliverance  of  the 
Fn>deric^  no]y  sepulchre,  the  emperor,  and  the 
French  king,  Conrad  the  third,  and  Louis 
the  seventh,  undertook  the  second  crusade  to  support 
the  falling  fortunes  of  the  Latins.'  A  grand  division 
of  the  third  crusade  was  led  by  the  emperor  Frederic 
Barbarossa,*  who  sympathised  with  his  brothers  of 

c  Anna  Comnena  adds,  that  to  complete  the  imitation,  he  was  shut 
up  with  a  dead  cock  ;  and  condescends  to  wonder  how  the  barbarian 
could  endure  the  confinement  and  putrefaction.  This  absurd  tale  is 
unknown  to  the  Latins. 

d  A-o  C*vX>f;,  in  the  Byzantine  geography,  must  mean  England  ; 
yet  we  are  more  credibly  informed~thal  our  Henry  1.  would  nut  suf- 
fer him  to  levy  any  troops  in  his  kingdom.  (Ducange,  Not.  ad  Ale.v- 
iad.  p  41? 

e  The  copy  of  the  treaty  (Alexiad,  1.  xiii.  p.  406— 416.)  is  an  origi- 
nal and  curious  piece,  which  would  require,  and  might  afford,  a  good 
man  of  the  principality  of  Antioch. 

f  See  the  learned  work  of  M.  de  Guignes,  (torn.  ii.  part  ii.)  the  his- 
tory of  the  Seljukians  of  Iconium,  Aleppo,  and  Damascus,  as  far  as 
it  may  be  collected  from  the  Greeks,  Latins,  and  Arabians.  The 
last  are  ienorant  or  regardless  of  the  affairs  of  Roum, 

6  Iconium  is  mentioned  as  a  station  by  Xenophon,  and  by  Slrabo, 
with  Ihe  ambiguous  title  of  Kc^ojrci.ic,  (Cellarius,  lum.  ii.  p.  121.) 
Yet  St.  Paul  found  in  that  place  a  mullilude  (>x«3os)  of  Jews  and 
Gentiles.  Under  the  corrupt  name  of  Kunijah,  it  is  described  a<  a 
great  city,  with  a  river  and  gardens,  three  leagues  from  ihe  moun- 
tains, and  decorated  (I  know  not  why)  w  ith  l'lalo's  tomb.  (Abulfeda, 
tabul.  xvii.  p.  3o3.  ver9.  lteiske ;  and  the  Index  Geographicus  of 
Schultens  frum  Ibn  Said.) 

b  For  this  supplement  to  the  first  crusade,  see  Anna  Comnena. 
(Alexias,  1.  xi.  p.  331,  Sec  and  the  eighth  book  i  f  Albert  Anuensis.) 

i  For  the  second  crusade,  of  Conrad  III  and  Louis  VII.  see  Wil- 
liam of  Tyre,  (1.  x\i.  c.  18—29.)  Otho  of  Frisingen,  (1.  i.  c.  34—45. 
59,  60.)  Matthew  Pans,  (Hist.  Major,  p.  C8  )  Struvius,  (Corpus  Hist. 
Germanicae,  p.  372,  3/3.)  Scriptures  Kerum  Irancicarum  a  Duchesne, 
lorn.  It.  Nicetas,  in  Vit.  Manuel,  1.  i.  c.  4,  5,  6,  p.  41 — 48.  Ciunamus, 
I.  ii.  p.  41 — 49. 

k  For  the  third  crusade  of  Frederic  Barbarossa,  see  Nicetas  in 
Isaac  An?el.  1.  ii.  c.  3—8.  p.  257— 266.    Slruv.  (Corpus  Hist.  Germ. 


414.'.  and  two  historians,  who  probably  were  spectators,  Tagino,  (in  -„c 
Sen ptor.  Freher.  torn  i.  p.  406 — 416.  edit.  S  ruv.)  and  the  Anonymus 
de  Expeditione  Asiatics  Fred.  I.  (in  Canisii  Aiiliq.  Lection,  torn.  iii.  ■ 
p.  ii.  p.  49~— 526.  edit  Basnage.)  I 

1  Anne,  who  slates  these  later  swarms  at  40,000  horse,  and  100,000 
foot,  calls  them  Normans,  and  places  at  their  head  two  brothers  of  4 
Flanders.    The  Greeks  were  strangely  ignorant  of  the  names,  fami-       I  ,: 
lies,  and  possessions  of  the  Latin  princes.  ] 

m  William  of  Tyre,  and  Matthew  1'aris,  reckon  70,000  loricali  in  j 
each  of  the  armies. 

n  The  imperfect  enumeration  is  mentioned  by  Cinnainus,  ('"»'<•       I  '!'• 
x'.vtx  pufixon,)  and  confirmed  by  Odo  de  Diogilo  apod  Ducange  and      1  .... 
Cinnamum,  with  the  more  precise  sum  of  900,556    Why  must  there- 
fore the  version  and  comment  suppose  tho  modest  anJ  insufficient       1  Cr 
reckoning  of  10,00!) 1    Does  not  Godfrey  of  Vilerbo  (Pantheon,  p.  xix. 
in  Muratori,  torn.  vii.  p.  462.)  exclaim. 

■  Numerum  si  poscere  r.naeras, 

Millia  millena  milites  agmen  eral. 

o  This  extravagant  account  is  given  by  Albert  of  Stade  ;  (apud       I  ^ 
Slruvium,  p.  414.)  my  calculation  is  borrowed  from  Godfrey  of  Viter- 
bo,  Arnold  of  Lubeck,  apud  eundem,  and  Bernard  Thesaur.  (c.  169.  p. 
814.)   The  original  writers  are  silent.   The  Mahometans  gave  him 
2o0,fO0.  or2GO,oeu,  men.  (Bohadin,  in  Vit.  Saladin.  p.  110.) 
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The  Greeks  might  applaud  their  superior  knowledge 
of  the  arts  and  stratagems  of  war,  but  they  confessed 
the  strength  and  courage  of  the  French  cavalry  and 
the  infantry  of  the  Germans;?  and  the  strangers  are 
desoibed  as  an  iron  race,  of  gigantic  stature,  who 
darted  fire  from  their  eyes,  and  spit  blood  like  water 
on  the  ground.  Under  the  banners  of  Conrad,  a  troop 
of  females  rode  in  the  attitude  and  armour  of  men; 
and  the  chief  of  these  Amazons,  from  her  gilt  spurs 
and  buskins,  obtained  the  epithet  of  the  Golden-footed 
Dame. 

Passaje  through  ^*  The  numbers  and  character  of  the 
the  Greek  em-  strangers  was  an  object  of  terror  to  the 
Plre-  effeminate  Greeks,  and  the  sentiment  of 

fear  is  nearly  allied  to  that  of  hatred.  This  aversion 
was  suspended  or  softened  by  the  apprehension  of  the 
Turkish  power  ;  and  the  invectives  of  the  Latins  will 
not  bias  our  more  candid  belief,  that  the  emperor  Alex- 
ius dissembled  their  insolence,  eluded  their  hostilities, 
counselled  their  rashness,  and  opened  to  their  ardour 
the  road  of  pilgrimage  and  conquest.  But  when  the 
Tutks  had  been  driven  from  Nice  and  the  sea-coast, 
when  the  Byzantine  princes  no  longer  dreaded  the  dis- 
tant sultans  of  Cngni,  they  felt  with  purer  indignation 
the  free  and  frequent  passage  of  the  western  barba- 
rians, who  violated  the  majesty,  and  endangered  the 
safety,  of  the  empire.  The  second  and  third  crusades 
were  undertaken  under  the  reign  of  Manuel  Comnenus 
and  Isaac  Angelus.  Of  the  former,  the  passions  were 
always  impetuous,  and  often  malevolent;  and  the  na- 
tural union  of  a  cowardly  and  a  mischievous  temper 
was  exemplified  in  the  latter,  who,  without  merit  or 
mercy,  could  punish  a  tyrant,  and  occupy  his  throne. 
It  was  secretly,  and  perhaps  tacitly,  resolved  by  the 
prince  and  people  to  destroy,  or  at  least  to  discourage, 
the  pilgrims,  by  every  species  of  injury  and  oppres- 
sion ;  and  their  want  of  prudence  and  discipline  contin- 
ually afforded  the  pretence  or  the  opportunity.  The 
western  monarchs  had  stipulated  a  safe  passage  and 
fair  market  in  the  country  of  their  christian  breth- 
ren; the  treaty  had  been  ratified  by  oaths  and  hos- 
tages; and  the  poorest  soldier  of  Frederic's  army  was 
furnished  with  three  marks  of  silver  to  defray  his  ex- 
penses on  the  road.  But  every  engagement  was  vio- 
lated by  treachery  and  injustice  ;  and  the  complaints 
of  the  Latins  are  attested  by  the  honest  confession  of 
a  Greek  historian,  who  has  dared  to  prefer  truth  to 
his  country."1  Instead  of  an  hospitable  reception,  the 
gates  of  the  cities,  both  in  Europe  and  Asia,  were 
closely  barred  against  the  crusaders;  and  the  scanty 
pittance  of  food  was  let  down  in  baskets  from  the 
walls.  Experience  or  foresight  might  excuse  this 
timid  jealousy  ;  but  the  common  duties  of  humanity 
prohibited  the  mixture  of  chalk,  or  other  poisonous 
ingredients,  in  the  bread  ;  and  should  Manuel  be  ac- 
quitted of  any  foul  connivance,  he  is  guilty  of  coin- 
ing base  money  for  the  purpose  of  trading  with  the 
pilgrims.  In  every  step  of  their  march  they  were 
stopped  or  misled  :  the  governors  had  private  orders 
lo  fortify  the  passes  and  break  down  the  bridges 
against  them :  the  stragglers  were  pillaged  and  mur- 
dered ;  the  soldiers  and  horses  were  pierced  in  the 
woods  by  arrows  from  an  invisible  hand  ;  the  sick 
were  burnt  in  their  beds;  and  the  dead  bodies  were 
hung  on  gibbets  along  the  highways.  These  injuries 
exasperated  the  champions  of  the  cross,  who  were  not 
endowed  with  evangelical  patience;  and  the  Byzan- 
tine princes,  who  had  provoked  the  unequal  conflict, 
promoted  the  embarkation  and  march  of  these  formi- 
dable guests.    On  the  verge  of  the  Turkish  frontier 


p  I  must  observe,  that  in  ttie  second  and  third  crusades,  the  subjects 
of  Conrad  and  Frederic  are  styled  by  the  Greeks  and  orientals  Ala- 
mamii.  The  Lechi  and  Tzechi  of  Cinnainns  are  the  Pedes  and  Bnhe- 
miaius ;  and  it  is  fur  the  French  that  he  reserves  the  ancient  appella- 
tion of  Germans.   He  likewise  names  the  B^n  w,  or  Bj  ■     <  ■■• . 

•I  Nicetas  was  a  child  at  the  second  crusade,  but  in  the  third  he 
Win  mantled  against  the  Franks  the  important  pust  of  Philippopolis. 
Cinnamus  is  infected  with  national  prejudice  and  pride. 

Vol.  1L— 2T 


Barbarossa  spared  the  guilty  Philadelphia/  rewarded 
the  hospitable  Laodicea,  and  deplored  the  hard  neces- 
sity that  had  stained  his  sword  with  any  drops  of  chris- 
tian blood.  In  their  intercourse  with  the  monarchs  of 
Germany  and  France,  the  pride  of  the  Greeks  was  ex- 
posed to  an  anxious  trial.  They  might  boast  that  on 
the  first  interview  the  seat  of  Louis  was  a  low  stool, 
beside  the  throne  of  Manuel  ;s  but  no  sooner  had  the 
French  king  transported  his  army  beyond  the  B(  spho- 
rus,  than  he  refused  the  offer  of  a  second  conference, 
unless  his  brother  would  meet  him  on  equal  terms, 
either  on  the  sea  or  land.  With  Conrad  and  Frederic, 
the  ceremonial  was  still  nicer  and  more  difficult:  like 
the  successors  of  Constantine,  they  styled  themselves 
emperors  of  the  Romans;'  and  firmly  maintained  the 
purity  of  their  title  and  dignity.  The  first  of  these 
representatives  of  Charlemagne  would  only  converse 
with  Manuel  on  horseback  in  the  open  field  ;  the  sec- 
ond, by  passing  the  Hellespont  rather  than  the  Bos- 
phorus,  declined  the  view  of  Constantinople  and  its 
sovereign.  An  emperor,  who  had  been  crowned  at 
Rome,  was  reduced  in  the  Greek  epistles  to  the  hum- 
ble appellation  of  rex,  or  prince  cf-the  Alemanni ;  and 
the  vain  and  feeble  Angelus  affected  to  be  ignorant  of 
the  name  of  one  ef  the  greatest  men  and  monarchs  of 
the  age.  While  they  viewed  with  hatred  and  suspi- 
cion the  Latin  pilgrims,  the  Greek  emperors  maintain- 
ed a  strict,  though  secret,  alliance  with  the  Turks  and 
Saracens.  Isaac  Angelus  complained,  that  by  his 
friendship  for  the  great  Saladin  he  had  incurred  the 
enmity  of  the  Franks;  and  a  mosque  was  founded  at 
Constantinople  for  the  public  exercise  of  the  religion 
of  Mahomet.u 

III.  The  swarms  that  followed  the      ,  .  . 
r  ,  i  j  ■     .         i  ■     I  urkish  warfare. 

first  crusade,  were  destroyed  m  Anatolia 

by  famine,  pestilence,  and  the  Turkish  arrows:  and 
the  princes  only  escaped  w  ith  some  squadrons  of  horse 
to  accomplish  their  lamentable  pilgrimage.  A  just 
opinion  may  be  formed  of  their  knowledge  and  human- 
ity ;  of  their  knowledge  from  the  design  of  subduing 
Persia  and  Chorasan  in  their  way  lo  Jerusalem  ;  of 
their  humanity,  from  the  massacre  of  the  christian  peo- 
ple, a  friendly  city,  who  came  out  to  meet  them  with 
palms  and  crosses  in  their  hands.  The  arms  of  Con- 
rad and  Louis  were  less  cruel  and  imprudent;  but  the 
event  of  the  second  crusade  was  still  more  ruinous  to 
Christendom;  and  the  Greek  Manuel  is  accused  by 
his  own  subjects  of  giving  seasonable  intelligence  to 
the  sultan,  and  treacherous  guides  to  the  Latin  princes. 
Instead  of  crushing  the  common  foe,  by  a  double  at- 
tack at  ihe  same  lime  but  on  different  sides,  the  Ger- 
mans were  urged  by  emulation,  and  the  French  were 
retarded  by  jealousy.  Louis  had  scarcely  passed  the 
Bosphorus  when  he  was  met  by  the  returning  emperor, 
who  had  lost  the  greatest  part  of  his  army  in  glorious, 
but  unsuccessful,  actions  on  ihe  banks  of  the  Masan- 
der.  The  contrast  of  the  pomp  of  his  rival  hastened 
the  retreat  of  Conrad  :  the  desertion  of  his  independent 
vassals  reduced  him  to  his  hereditary  troops;  and  he 
borrowed  some  Greek  vessels  to  execute  by  sea  the 
pilgrimage  of  Palestine.  Without  studying  the  les- 
sons of  experience,  or  the  nature  of  war,  the  king  of 
France  advanced  through  the  same  country  to  a  simi- 
lar fate.    The  vanguard,  which  bore  the  royal  banner 


r  The  conduct  of  the  Philadelphians  is  blamed  by  Nicetas,  while 
the  anonymous  German  accuses  the  rudeness  of  his  countrymen,  (cul- 
pa nostra.)  History  would  be  pleasant,  if  we  were  embarrassed  only 
by  such  contradictions.  It  is  likewise  from  Nicetas,  that  we  learn 
the  pious  and  humane  sorrow  of  Frederic. 

9  Xi*n*>.ii  ile *,  which  Cinnamus  translates  into  Latin  by  the  word 
ZiKKi  o».  Ducange  works  very  hard  to  save  his  king  and  country  from 
such  ignominy,  (sur  Joinville,  Dissertat.  xxvii.  p.  317— 320.)  Louis 
afterwards  insisted  on  a  meeting  in  mari  ex  aequo,  not  ex  equo,  accord- 
ing to  the  laughable  readings  of  some  MSS. 

t  Ego  Romanoruni  imperator sum,  ille  Romaninrum.  (Anonym.  Ca 
nis.  p.  512  )  The  public  and  historical  style  of  the  Greeks  was  P*| 
.  .  .  pruictps.    Yet  Cinnamus  owns,  that  i^=7it«Top  is  synonymous 

.1  In  the  epistles  of  Innocent  HI.  (xiii.  p.  184.)  and  the  History  of 
Bohadin,  (p.  12!>,  131).)  sec  the  views  of  a  pope  and  a  cadhi  on  this 
singular  toleration. 
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and  the  oriflamme  of  St.  Denys,1  had  doubled  their 
march  with  rash  and  inconsiderate  speed ;  and  the 
rear,  which  the  king  commanded  in  person,  no  longer 
found  their  companions  in  the  evening  camp.  In 
darkness  and  disorder,  they  were  encompassed,  as- 
saulted, and  overwhelmed,  by  the  innumerable  host 
of  Turks,  who  in  the  art  of  war  were  superior  to  the. 
christians  of  the  twelfth  century.  Louis,  who  climbed 
a  tree  in  the  general  discomfiture,  was  saved  by  his 
own  valour  and  the  ignorance  of  his  adversaries  ;  and 
with  the  dawn  of  day  he  escaped  alive,  but  almost 
alone,  to  the  camp  of  the  vanguard.  But  instead 
of  pursuing  his  expedition  by  land,  he  was  rejoiced 
to  shelter  the  relics  of  his  army  in  the  friendly  sea- 
port of  Satalia.  From  thence  he  embarked  for  An- 
tioch ;  but  so  penurious  was  the  supply  of  Greek 
vessels,  that  they  could  only  afford  room  for  his 
knights  and  nobles;  and  the  plebeian  crowd  of  infan- 
try was  left  to  perish  at  the  foot  of  the  Pamphylian 
hills.  The  emperor  and  the  king  embraced  and  wept 
at  Jerusalem  ;  their  martial  trains,  the  remnant  of 
mighty  armies,  were  joined  to  the  christian  powers 
of  Syria,  and  a  fruitless  siege  of  Damascus  was  the 
final  effort  of  the  second  crusade.  Ccnrad  and  Louis 
embarked  for  Europe  with  the  personal  fame  of  piety 
and  courage  :  but  the  orientals  had  braved  these  potent 
monarchs  of  the  Franks,  with  whose  names  and  mili- 
tary forces  they  had  been  so  often  threatened. y  Per- 
haps they  had  still  more  to  fear  from  the  veteran  genius 
of  Frederic  the  first,  who  in  his  youth  had  served  in 
Asia  under  his  uncle  Conrad.  Forty  campaigns  in 
Germany  and  Italy  had  taught  Barbarossa  to  com- 
mand ;  and  his  soldiers,  even  the  princes  of  the  em- 
pire, were  accustomed  under  his  reion  to  ohey.  As 
soon  as  he  lost  sight  of  Philadelphia  and  Laodicea, 
the  last  cities  of  the  Greek  frontier,  he  plunoed  into 
the  salt  and  barren  desert,  a  land  (says  the  historian) 
of  horror  and  tribulations.1  During  twenty  days,  every 
step  of  his  fainting  and  sickly  march  was  besieged  by 
the  innumerable  hordes  of  Turkmans,'  w  hose  numbers 
and  fury  seemed  after  each  defeat  to  multiply  and 
inflame.  The  emperor  continued  to  struggle  and  to 
suffer;  and  such  was  the  measure  of  his  calamities, 
that  when  he  reached  the  gates  cf  Iconium,  no  more 
than  one  thousand  knights  were  able  to  serve  on 
horseback.  By  a  sudden  and  resolute  assault  he  de- 
feated the  guards,  and  stormed  the  capital  of  the  sul- 
tan,6 who  humbly  sued  for  pardon  and  peace.  The 
road  was  now  open,  and  Frederic  advanced  in  a  career 
of  triumph,  till  he  was  unfortunately  drowned  in  a 
petty  torrent  of  Ci!icia.c  The  remainder  of  his  Ger- 
mans were  consumed  by  sickness  and  desertion  ;  and 
the  emperor's  son  expired  with  the  greatest  part  of 
his  Swabian  vassals  at  the  siege  of  Acre.  Among 
the  Latin  heroes,  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  and  Frederic 
Barbarossa  alone  could  achieve  the  passage  of  the 
Lesser  Asia;  yet  even  their  success  was  a  warning ; 
and  in  the  last  and  most  experienced  age  of  the  cru- 


x  As  counts  of  Vexin,the  kin?s  of  France  were  ihe  vassals  and  ad- 
Tocates  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Denys.  The  saint's  peculiar  banner, 
which  they  received  from  the  abbot,  was  of  a  souare  form,  and  a  red 
or  Jlaming  colour.  The  orifiamme  appeared  at  trie  head  of  the  French 
armies  from  the  twelfth  to  the  sixteenth  century.  (Ducange  sur Join- 
ville.  Dissert,  xviii.  p.  244—253.) 

y  The  original  French  histories  of  the  second  crusade  are  the  Ges- 
la  Ludovici  VII.  published  in  the  fourth  volume  of  Duchesne's  col- 
lection. The  same  volume  contains  many  original  letters  of  the 
king,  of  Suger  his  minister,  Jcc.  the  best  documents  of  authentic  his- 
tory. 

i  Terram  horroris  el  salsusinis,  terram  siccam,  stcrilem,  inarm/ nam. 
Anonym.  Canis.  p.  517.    The  emphatic  language  of  a  sufferer. 

»  Gens  innumera,sylvestris,  indomita,  praedones  sine  ductore.  The 
sultan  of  Cogni  might  sincerely  rejoice  in  their  defeat.  Anonym. 
Canis  p.  517,  518. 

b  See  in  the  anonymous  writer  in  the  Collection  of  Canisius,  Ta»i- 
no,  and  Bohadin,  (Vit.  Saladin.  p.  119,  120.)  the  arobisuous  conduct 
of  Killidge  Arslan,  sultan  of  Cogni,  who  hated  and  feared  both  Saladin 
and  Frederic. 

c  The  desire  of  comparing  two  great  men  has  tempted  many  writers 
to  drown  Frederic  in  the  river  Cydnus,  in  which  Alexander  so  impru- 
dently bathed,  (Q.  Curt.  1.  iii.  c.  4,  5.)  But,  from  the  march  of  the 
emperor,  I  rather  judge,  that  his  Saleph  is  the  Calycadnus,  a  Btream 
of  less  fame,  but  of  a  longer  course. 


sades,  every  nation  preferred  the  sea  to  the  toils  and 
perils  of  an  inland  expedition.11 

The  enthusiasm  of  the  first  crusade  obstinacy  of  the 
is  a  natural  and  simple  event,  while  enthusiasm  of 
hope  was  fresh,  danger  untried,  and  'he  crusades, 
enterprise  congenial  to  the  spirit  of  the  times.  But 
the  obstinate  perseverance  of  Europe  may  indeed 
excite  our  pity  and  admiration ;  that  no  instruction 
should  have  been  drawn  from  constant  and  adverse 
experience;  that  the  same  confidence  should  have 
repeatedly  grown  from  the  same  failures;  that  six 
succeeding  generations  should  have  rushed  headlong 
down  the  precipice  that  was  open  before  them;  and 
that  men  of  every  condition  should  have  staked  their 
public  and  private  fortunes  on  the  desperate  adven- 
ture of  possessing  or  recovering  a  tomh-stone  two 
thousand  miles  from  their  country.  In  a  period  of 
two  centuries  after  the  council  of  Clermont,  each 
spring  and  summer  produced  a  new  emigration  of 
pilgrim  warriors  for  the  defence  of  the  Holy  Land  ; 
but  the  seven  great  armaments  or  crusades  were  ex- 
cited by  some  impending  or  recent  calamity:  the 
nations  were  moved  by  the  authority  of  their  pontiffs, 
and  the  example  of  their  kings  :  their  zeal  was  kindled, 
and  their  reason  was  silenced,  by  the  voice  of  their 
holy  orators;  and  among  these,  Bernard,1  the  monk, 
or  the  saint,  may  claim  the  most  honourable  place. 
About  eight  years  before  the  first  con-  character  and 
quest  of  Jerusalem,  he  was  born  of  a  mission  of  St. 
noble  family  in  Burgundy;  at  the  age  °f ^b'Shi— lia 
three-and-twenty  he  buried  himself  in 
the  monastery  of  Citeaux,  then  in  the  primitive  fer- 
vour of  the  institution  ;  at  the  end  of  two  years  he  led 
forth  her  third  colony,  or  daughter,  to  the  valley  of 
Clairvaux'  in  Champagne;  and  was  content,  till  the 
hour  of  his  death,  with  the  humble  station  of  abbot 
of  his  own  community.  A  philosophic  age  has  abo- 
lished, with  too  liberal  and  indiscriminate  disdain, 
the  honours  of  these  spiritual  herces.  The  meanest 
among  them  are  distinguished  by  some  energies  of 
the  mind;  they  were  at  least  superior  to  their  votaries 
and  disciples;  and,  in  the  race  of  superstition,  they 
attained  the  prize  for  which  such  numbers  contended. 
In  speech,  in  writing,  in  action,  Bernard  stood  high 
above  his  rivals  and  contemporaries;  his  compositions 
are  not  devoid  of  wit  and  eloquence;  and  he  seems  to 
have  preserved  as  much  reason  and  humanity  as  may 
be  reconciled  w  ith  the  character  of  a  saint.  In  a  secu- 
lar life,  he  would  have  shared  the  seventh  part  of  a 
private  inheritance  ;  by  a  vow  of  poverty  and  penance, 
by  closing  his  eyes  against  the  visible  world,8  by  the 
refusal  of  all  ecclesiastical  dignities,  the  abbot  of 
Clairvaux  became  the  oracle  of  Europe,  and  the  foun- 
der of  one  hundred  and  sixty  convents.  Princes  and 
pontiffs  trembled  at  the  freedom  of  his  apostolical  cen- 
sures :  France,  England,  and  .Milan,  consulted  and 
obeyed  his  judgment  in  a  schism  of  the  church: 
the  debt  was  repaid  by  the  gratitude  of  Innocent  the 


i  Marinus  Sanatus,  A.  D.  1331.  lays  it  down  as  a  precept.  Quod 
stulus  ecclesiae  per  terram  ntillatenus  est  ducenda.  He  res.il ves  by 
the  divine  aid,  the  objection,  or  rather  exception,  of  the  first  crusade. 
(Secreta  Fidelium  Crucis,  I.  ii.  pars  ii.  c.  i.  p.  37.) 

e  The  mc  sl  authentic  information  of  St.  Bernard  must  be  drawn 
from  his  own  writings,  published  in  a  correct  edition  by  Pere  Mabil- 
Inn,  and  reprinted  at  Venice,  1750,  in  six  volumes  in  folio.  Whatever 
friendship  could  recollect,  or  superstition  could  add,  is  contained  in 
the  two  lives,  by  his  disciples,  in  the  sixth  volume :  whatever  learn- 
ing and  criticism  could  ascertain,  may  be  found  in  the  prefaces  of  the 
Benedictine  editor. 

f  Clairvaux,  surnamedlhe  valley  of  Abysynth,  is  situate  among  the 
woods  near  Bar  sur  Aube  in  Champagne.  St.  Bernard  would  blush  at 
the  pomp  of  the  church  and  monastery ;  he  would  ask  for  the  library, 
and  I  know  not  whether  he  would  be  much  edified  by  a  ton  of  800 
muids,  (914  I-7th  hogsheads,)  which  almost  rivals  that  of  Heidelburg, 
(Melanges  tires  d'une  Grande  Bibliotheque,  torn.  xlvi.  p.  15 — 20  ) 

g  The  disciples  of  the  saint  (Vit.  Ima,  1.  iii.  c.  2.  p.  1232.  Viu3d% 
c.  16.  No.  45.  p.  13S3.)  record  a  marvellous  example  of  his  pious  apa- 
thy. Juxta  lacum  eliam  Lausannenscm  tolius  diei  itiuere  pergens, 
penitus  non  altendii  aut  se  videre  non  vidit.  Cum  enim  vespere  fac- 
to de  eodem  lacii  socii  colloquerentur,  interrogabal  eos  ubi  lacus  ill© 
isset ;  et  mirali  sunt  universi.  To  admire  or  despise  St.  Bernard  as 
he  ought,  the  reader,  like  myself,  should  have  before  the  windows  of 
his  library  the  beauties  of  that  incomparable  landscape. 
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second;  and  his  successor,  Eugenius  the  third,  was 
the  friend  and  disciple  of  the  holy  Bernard.  It  was 
in  the  proclamation  of  the  second  crusade  that  he 
shone  as  the  missionary  and  prophet  of  God,  who 
called  the  nations  to  the  defence  of  his  holy  sepul- 
chre.11 At  the  parliament  of  Vezelay  he  spoke  before 
the  king;  and  Louis  the  seventh,  with  his  nobles, 
received  their  crosses  from  his  hand.  The  abbot  of 
Clairvaux  then  marched  to  the  less  easy  conquest  of 
the  emperor  Conrad  :  a  phlegmatic  people,  ignorant 
of  his  language,  was  transported  by  the  pathetic  vehe- 
mence of  his  tone  and  gestures;  and  his  progess,  from 
Constance  to  Cologne,  was  the  triumph  of  eloquence 
and  zeal.  Bernard  applauds  his  own  success  in  the 
depopulation  of  Europe  ;  affirms  that  cities  and  castles 
were  emptied  of  their  inhabitants;  and  computes,  that 
only  one  man  was  left  behind  for  the  consolation  of 
seven  widows.'  The  blind  fanatics  were  desirous  of 
electing  him  for  their  general;  but  the  example  of  the 
hermit  Peter  was  before  his  eyes;  and  while  he  as- 
sured the  crusaders  of  the  divine  favour,  he  prudently 
declined  a  military  command,  in  which  failure  and 
victory  would  have  been  almost  equally  disgraceful 
to  his  character.11  Yet,  after  the  calamitous  event, 
the  abbot  of  Clairvaux  was  loudly  accused  as  a  false 
prophet,  the  author  of  the  public  and  private  mourn- 
ing; his  enemies  exulted,  his  friends  blushed,  and  his 
apology  was  slow  and  unsatisfactory.  He  justifies 
his  obedience  to  the  commands  of  the  pope;  expati- 
ates on  the  mysterious  ways  of  Providence;  imputes 
the  misfortunes  of  the  pilgrims  to  their  own  sins;  and 
modestly  insinuates,  that  his  mission  had  been  ap- 
proved by  signs  and  wonders.1  Had  the  fact  been 
certain,  the  argument  would  be  decisive;  and  his 
faithful  disciples,  who  enumerate  twenty  or  thirty 
miracles  in  a  day,  appeal  to  the  public  assemblies  of 
France  and  Germany,  in  which  they  were  performed."" 
At  the  present  hour,  such  prodigies  will  not  obtain 
credit  beyond  the  precincts  of  Clairvaux ;  but  in  the 
preternatural  cures  of  the  blind,  the  lame,  and  the 
sick,  who  were  presented  to  the  man  of  God,  it  is 
impossible  for  us  to  ascertain  the  separate  shares  of 
accident,  of  fancy,  of  imposture,  and  of  fiction. 
Prcress  of  ihe  Omnipotence  itself  cannot  escape  the 
Mahometans.  murmurs  of  its  discordant  votaries  ;  since 
the  same  dispensation  which  was  applauded  as  a  de- 
liverance in  Europe,  was  deplored,  and  perhaps  ar- 
raigned, as  a  calamity  in  Asia.  After  the  loss  of  Jeru- 
salem, the  Syrian  fugitives  diffused  their  consternation 
and  sorrow:  Bagdad  mourned  in  the  dust;  the  cadhi 
Zeineddin  of  Damascus  tore  his  beard  in  the  caliph's 
presence;  and  the  whole  divan  shed  tears  at  his  mel- 
ancholy tale."  But  the  commanders  of  the  faithful 
could  only  weep;  they  were  themselves  captives  in 
the  hands  of  the  Turks  :  some  temporal  power  was 
restored  to  the  last  age  of  the  Abbassides  ;  but  their 
humble  ambition  was  confined  to  Bagdad  and  the  adja- 
cent province.  Their  tyrants,  the  Seljukian  sultans, 
had  followed  the  common  law  of  the  Asiatic  dynasties, 
the  unceasing  round  of  valour,  greatness,  discord,  de- 
generacy, and  decay  :  their  spirit  and  power  were  un- 


fa Otho  Frising.  1.  i.  c.  4  Bernard  Epist.  363.  ad  Francos  Orien- 
tates. Opp.  torn.  i.  p.  328.  Vit  lma,  1.  iii.  c.  4.  loin.  vi.  p  1235. 

i  Mauuaslis  el  obedivi  ....  mulliplicati  sum  super  iiumerum  ; 
vacuantur  urbes  el  castella;  eipene  jam  non  inveniunt  quern  appre- 
hendant  seplein  mulieres  unum  virum  ;  adeo  ubique  viduae  wivis  re- 
manent viris.  Bernard.  Epist.  p.  247.  We  must  be  careful  not  to  con- 
strue pene  as  a  substantive. 

k  Quis  ego  sum  ut  disponam  acies,  ul  egrediar  ante  ficies  aimalo- 
rum,  aut  quid  tarn  remuium  a  profession?  mea,  si  vires,  si  peritia,  &c. 
Epist.  256.  torn.  i.  p.  259.  He  speaks  witli  contempt  of  the  hermit 
Peter,  vir  quidam.  Epist.  3S3. 

1  Sic  dicunl  forsitan  isle,  unde  sciinus  quod  a  Domino  sermo  egres- 
sus  sitl  Quae  signa  tu  facis  ul  credamus  tibi  t  Non  est  quod  ad 
ista  ipse  respondeam:  parcenduin  verecundiae  meae,  responde  lu 
pro  me,  et  pro  le  ipso,  secundum  quae  vidisti  et  audisti,  el  secundum 
quod  te  inspiraveril  Deus.  Consolat.  1.  ii.  c.  1.  Opp.  lorn.  ii.  p.  421  — 
423. 

m  See  the  testimonies  in  Vita  lma,  1.  Iv.  c.  5,  C.  Opp.  torn.  vi.  p. 
1258-12131. 1.  vi.  c.  1—17.  p.  128G— 1314. 

o  Abulmahasen  apud  De  Guignes.  Hist,  des  Huns.  torn.  ii.  p.  ii. 
p.  99. 


equal  to  the  defence  of  religion;  and,  in  his  distant 
realm  of  Persia,  the  christians  were  strangers  to  the 
name  and  the  arms  of  Sangiar,  the  last  hero  of  his 
race.0  While  the  sultans  were  involved  The  Atabeks  of 
in  the  silken  web  of  the  hatain,  the  pious  Syria, 
task  was  undertaken  by  their  slaves,  the  Atabeks,!"  a 
Turkish  name,  which,  like  the  Byzantine  patricians, 
may  be  translated  by  Father  of  the  Prince.  Ascansar, 
a  valiant  Turk,  had  been  the  favourite  of  Malek  Shaw, 
from  whom  he  received  the  privilege  of  standing  on 
the  right  hand  of  the  throne  ;  but,  in  the  civil  wars  that 
ensued  on  the  monarch's  death,  he  lost  his  head  and 
the  government  of  Aleppo.  His  domes-  Zenghi, 
tic  emirs  persevered  in  their  attachment  A.  D. 
to  his  son  Zenghi,  who  proved  his  first  1127—1145. 
arms  against  the  Franks  in  the  defeat  of  Antioch  ; 
thirty  campaigns  in  the  service  of  the  caliph  and  sultan 
established  his  military  fame;  and  he  was  invested 
with  the  command  of  Mosul,  as  the  only  champion 
that  could  avenge  the  cause  of  the  prophet.  The  pub- 
lic hope  was  not  disappointed  :  after  a  siege  of  twenty- 
five  days,  he  stormed  the  city  of  Edessa,  and  recovered 
from  the  Franks  their  conquests  beyond  the  Euphra- 
tes ;i  the  martial  tribes  of  Curdistan  were  subdued  by 
the  independent  sovereign  of  Mosul  and  Aleppo:  his 
soldiers  were  taught  to  behold  the  camp  as  their  only 
country  ;  they  trusted  to  his  liberality  for  their  rewards  ; 
and  their  absent  families  were  protected  by  the  vigi- 
lance of  Zenghi.  At  the  head  of  these  Noureddin 
veterans,  his  son  Noureddin  gradually  A  D. 
united  the  Mahometan  powers  ;  added  H45— 1174. 
the  kingdom  of  Damascus  to  that  of  Aleppo,  and  waged 
a  long  and  successful  war  against  the  christians  of 
Syria ;  he  spread  his  ample  reign  from  the  Tigris  to 
the  Nile,  and  the  Abbassides  rewarded  their  faithful 
servant  with  all  the  titles  and  prerogatives  of  royalty. 
The  Latins  themselves  were  compelled  to  own  the 
wisdom  and  courage,  and  even  the  justice  and  piety, 
of  this  implacable  adversary/  In  his  life  and  govern- 
ment the  holy  warrior  revived  the  zeal  and  simplicity 
of  the  first  caliphs.  Gold  and  silk  were  banished  from 
his  palace;  the  use  of  wine  from  his  dominions;  the 
public  revenue  was  scrupulously  applied  to  the  public 
service;  and  the  frugal  household  of  Noureddin  was 
maintained  from  his  legitimate  share  of  the  spoil  which 
he  vested  in  the  purchase  of  a  private  estate.  His  fa- 
vourite sultana  sighed  for  some  female  object  of  ex- 
pense. "Alas,"  replied  the  king,  "  I  fear  God,  and 
am  no  more  than  the  treasurer  of  the  Moslems.  Their 
property  I  cannot  alienate;  but  I  still  possess  three 
shops  in  the  city  of  Hems  :  these  you  may  take ;  and 
these  alone  can  I  bestow."  His  chamber  of  justice 
was  the  terror  of  the  great  and  the  refuge  of  the  poor. 
Some  years  after  the  sultan's  death,  an  oppressed  sub- 
ject called  aloud  in  the  streets  of  Damascus,  "  O  Nou- 
reddin, Noureddin,  where  art  thou  now'?  Arise,  arise, 
to  pity  and  protect  us  !"  A  tumult  was  apprehended, 
and  a  living  tyrant  blushed  or  trembled  at  the  name  of 
a  departed  monarch. 

o  See  his  article  in  the  Bibliotheque  Orientate  of  D'Herbelot,  and 
De  Guignes,  lorn.  ii.  p.  i.  p.  230—  2C1.  Such  was  his  valour,  that  he 
was  styled  the  second  Alexander;  and  such  the  extravagant  love  of 
his  subjects,  that  they  prayed  for  the  sultan  a  year  after  his  decease. 
Yet  Sangiar  might  have  been  made  prisoner  by  the  Franks,  as  well 
as  by  the  Uzes.  He  reigned  near  fifty  years,  (A.  D.  1103 — 1152.)  and 
was  a  munificent  patron  of  Persian  poetry. 

P  See  the  Chronology  of  the  Atabeks  of  Irak  and  Syria,  in  De  Guig- 
nes, lorn.  i.  p.  254;  and  the  reigns  of  Zenghi  and  Noureddin  in  the 
same  writer,  (torn.  ii.  p.  ii.  p.  147—  221.)  who  uses  the  Arabic  text  of 
Benelalhir,  Ben  Sehouna,  and  Abulfeda;  IheBibliolh  que  Orientate, 
under  the  articles  Atabeks  and  Noureddin,  and  the  Dynasties  of  Abul- 
pharasius,  p  25U—  2G7.  vers.  Pocock. 

q  W'illiam  of  Tyre  (1.  xvi.  c.  4,  5.  7.)  describes  the  loss  of  Edessa, 
and  the  death  of  Zenghi.  The  corruption  of  his  name  into  Sanguin, 
afforded  the  Latins  a  comfortable  allusion  to  his  sanguinary  charac- 
ter and  end,  sit  sanguine  sanguinolentus. 

r  Noradinus  (says  William  of  Tyre,  1.  xx.  33.)  maximus  nominis  et 
fidei  chrislianae  persecutor;  princeps  lamen  justus,  vafer,  providus, et 
secundum  genlis  suae  traditiones  religiosus.  To  this  catholic  witness 
we  nuy  add  the  primate  of  the  Jacobites,  (Abulpharag  p.  267.)  quo 
non  alter  erat  inter  reges  vitae  ratione  magis  laudabili,  aut  quae  pturi- 
bus  justiliae  experimeriiis  abundaret.  The  true  praiseof  kings  is  after 
their  death,  and  from  the  mouth  of  their  enemies. 
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Conquest  of  BY  ll,e  armS  of  lhf>  T,lrks  a,,d  Jra",iS 

Egypt  by  the-  the  Fatimites  had  been  depr.ved  of  Syria. 
.  .,  „  I"  Egypt  the  decay  of  their  character 

A.  D.  1  Iu3— lion.       .   ."J„r  .11  .■  i 

and  influence  was  still  more  essential. 

Yet  they  were  still  revered  as  the  descendants  and 
successors  of  the  prophet;  they  maintained  their  invis- 
ible state  in  the  palace  of  Cairo  ;  and  their  person  was 
seldom  violated  by  the  profane  eyes  of  subjects  or 
strangers.  The  Latin  ambassadors  have  described 
their  own  introduction  through  a  series  of  gloomy  pas- 
sages, and  glittering  porticos:*  the  scene  was  enliven- 
ed by  the  warbling  of  birds  and  the  murmur  of  foun- 
tains :  it  was  enriched  by  a  display  of  ricli  furniture 
and  rare  animals;  of  the  imperial  treasures,  something 
was  shown,  and  much  was  supposed  ;  and  the  long  or- 
der of  unfolding  doors  was  guarded  by  black  soldiers 
and  domestic  eunuchs.  The  sanctuary  of  the  presence- 
chamber  was  veiled  with  a  curtain  ;  and  the  vizir,  who 
conducted  the  ambassadors,  laid  aside  his  scymitar, 
and  prostrated  himself  three  times  on  the  ground;  the 
veil  was  then  removed ;  and  they  beheld  the  com- 
mander of  the  faithful,  who  signified  his  pleasure  to 
the  first  slave  of  the  throne.  But  this  slave  was  his 
master;  the  vizirs  or  sultans  had  usurped  the  supreme 
administration  of  Egypt;  the  claims  of  the  rival  candi- 
dates were  decided  by  arms;  and  the  name  of  the  most 
worthy,  of  the  strongest,  was  inserted  in  the  royal 
patent  of  command.  The  factions  of  Dargham  and 
Shawer  alternately  expelled  each  other  from  the  capi- 
tal and  country;  and  the  weaker  side  implored  the 
dangerous  protection  of  the  sultan  of  Damascus  or  the 
king  of  Jerusalem,  the  perpetual  enemies  of  the  sect 
and  monarchy  of  the  Fatimites.  By  his  arms  and  re- 
ligion the  Turk  was  most  formidable;  but  the  Franks, 
in  an  easy  direct  march,  could  advance  from  Gaza  to 
the  Nile ;  while  the  intermediate  situation  of  his  realm 
compelled  the  troops  of  Noureddin  to  wheel  round  the 
skirts  of  Arabia,  a  long  and  painful  circuit,  which  ex- 
posed them  to  thirst,  fatigue,  and  the  burning  winds  of 
the  desert.  The  secret  zeal  and  ambition  of  the  Turk- 
ish prince  aspired  to  reign  in  Egypt  under  the  name 
of  the  Abbassides;  but  the  restoration  of  the  suppliant 
Shawer  was  the  ostensible  motive  of  the  first  expedi- 
tion ;  and  the  success  was  intrusted  to  the  emir  Shira- 
couh,  a  valiant  and  veteran  commander.  Dargham 
was  oppressed  and  slain;  but  the  ingratitude,  the  jeal- 
ousy, the  just  apprehensions,  of  his  more  fortunate 
rival,  soon  provoked  him  to  invite  the  king  of  Jerusa- 
lem to  deliver  Egypt  from  his  insolent  benefactors. 
To  this  union  the  forces  of  Shiracouh  were  unequal; 
he  relinquished  the  premature  conquest ;  and  the  evac- 
uation of  Belbeis  or  Pelusium  was  the  condition  of  his 
safe  retreat.  As  the  Turks  defiled  before  the  enemy, 
and  their  general  closed  the  rear,  with  a  vigilant  eye, 
and  a  battle-axe  in  his  hand,  a  Frank  presumed  to  ask 
him  if  he  were  not  afraid  of  an  attack  ?  "  It  is  doubt- 
less in  your  power  to  begin  the  attack,"  replied  the  in- 
trepid emir;  "but  rest  assured,  that  not  one  of  my  sol- 
diers will  go  to  paradise  till  he  has  sent  an  infidel  to 
hell."  His  report  of  the  riches  of  the  land,  the  effem- 
inacy of  the  natives,  and  the  disorders  of  the  govern- 
ment, revived  the  hopes  of  Noureddin  ;  the  caliph  of 
Bagdad  applauded  the  pious  design;  and  Shiracouh 
descended  into  Egypt  a  second  time  with  twelve  thou- 
sand Turks,  and  eleven  thousand  Arabs.  Yet  his 
forces  were  slill  inferior  to  the  confederate  armies  of 
the  Franks  and  Saracens;  and  I  can  discern  an  unu- 
sual degree  of  military  art,  in  his  passage  of  the  Nile, 
his  retreat  into  Thehais,  his  masterly  evolutions  in  the 
battle  of  Babain,  the  surprise  of  Alexandria,  and  his 
marches  and  counter-marches  in  the  flats  and  valley  of 
EgyP1'  frnm  the  tropic  to  the  sea.  His  conduct  was 
seconded  by  the  courage  of  his  troops,  and  on  the  eve 

i  From  the  ambassador,  William  of  Tyre  (1.  xix.  c.  17, 13  )  describes 
the  palace  of  Cairo.  In  the  caliph's  treasure  were  found  a  pearl  as 
large  as  a  pigeon's  eg?,  a  ruby  weighing  seventeen  Egyptian  drams, 
sn  emerald  a  palm  and  a  half  in  leneth,  and  many  vasts  of  crvsial 
and  porcelain  of  China.  (Renaudot,  p." 536.) 


of  action  a  Mamaluke1  exclaimed,  "  If  we  cannot  wrest 
Egypt  from  the  christian  dogs,  why  do  we  not  re- 
nounce the  honours  and  rewards  of  the  sultan,  and 
retire  to  labour  with  the  peasants,  or  to  spin  with  the 
females  of  the  haram  V  Yet,  after  all  his  efforts  in 
the  field,"  after  the  obstinate  defence  of  Alexandria" 
by  his  nephew  Saladin,  an  honourable  capitulation  and 
retreat  concluded  the  second  enterprise  of  Shiracouh  ; 
and  Noureddin  reserved  his  abilities  for  a  third  and 
more  propitious  occasion.  It  was  soon  offered  by  the 
ambition  and  avarice  of  Amalric  or  Amaury,  king  of 
Jerusalem,  who  had  imbibed  the  pernicious  maxim, 
that  no  faith  should  be  kept  w  ith  the  enemies  of  God. 
A  religious  warrior,  the  great  master  of  ihe  hospital, 
encouraged  him  to  proceed ;  the  emperor  of  Constanti- 
nople either  gave,  or  promised,  a  fleet  to  act  with  the 
armies  of  Syria;  and  the  perfidious  christian,  unsatis- 
fied with  spoil  and  subsidy,  aspired  to  the  conquest  of 
Egypt.  In  this  emergency,  the  Moslems  turned  their 
eyes  towards  the  sultan  of  Damascus  ;  the  vizir,  whom 
danger  encompassed  on  all  sides,  yielded  to  their  unan- 
imous wishes,  and  Noureddin  seemed  to  be  tempted 
by  the  fair  offer  of  one  third  of  the  revenue  of  the  king- 
dom. The  Franks  were  already  at  the  gates  of  Cairo; 
but  the  suburbs,  the  old  city,  were  burnt  on  their  ap- 
proach ;  they  were  deceived  by  an  insidious  negocia- 
lion,  and  their  vessels  were  unable  to  surmount  the 
barriers  of  the  Nile.  They  prudently  declined  a  con- 
test with  the  Turks  in  the  midst  of  a  hostile  country ; 
and  Amaury  retired  into  Palestine  with  the  shame  and 
reproach  that  always  adhere  to  unsuccessful  injustice. 
After  this  deliverance,  Shiracouh  was  invested  with  a 
robe  of  honour,  which  he  soon  stained  with  the  blood 
of  the  unfortunate  Shawer.  For  a  w  hile,  the  Turkish 
emirs  condescended  to  bold  the  office  of  vizir;  but  this 
foreign  conquest  precipitated  the  fall  of  the  Fatimites 
themselves  ;  and  the  bloodless  change  was  accomplish- 
ed by  a  message  and  a  word.  The  caliphs  had  been 
degraded  by  their  own  weakness  and  the  tyranny  of 
the  vizirs:  their  subjects  blushed,  when  the  descend- 
ant and  successor  of  the  prophet  presented  his  naked 
hand  to  the  rude  gripe  of  a  Latin  ambassador;  they 
wept  when  he  sent  the  hair  of  his  w  omen,  a  sad  em- 
blem of  their  grief  and  terror,  to  excite  End  of  lneFati- 
the  pity  of  the  sultan  of  Damascus.  By  mite  caliphs, 
the  command  of  Noureddin,  and  the  A.  D.  1171. 
sentence  of  the  doctors,  the  holy  names  of  Abuheker, 
Omar,  and  Othman,  were  solemnly  restored  :  the  ca- 
liph Mosthadi,  of  Bagdad,  was  acknowledged  in  the 
public  prayers  as  the  true  commander  of  the  faithful; 
and  the  green  livery  of  the  sons  of  Ali  was  exchanged 
for  the  black  colour  of  the  Abbassides.  The  last  of 
his  race,  the  caliph  Adhed,  who  survived  only  ten  days, 
expired  in  happy  ignorance  of  his  fate :  his  treasures 
secured  the  loyalty  of  the  soldiers,  and  silenced  the 
murmurs  of  the  sectaries;  and  in  all  subsequent  revo- 
lutions Egypt  has  never  departed  from  the  orthodox 
tradition  of  the  Moslems.'' 

The  hilly  country  beyond  the  Tigris  Reisn  an(i  char. 
is  occupied  by  the  pastoral  tribes  of  the  acterof  Saladin, 
Curds; 1  a  people  hardy,  strong,  savage,  A"D- 1191— 1193, 


t  Mamluc,  plur.  Mamalic,  is  defined  by  Pocock,  (Proleeom.  ad 
Abulpharag.  p.  7.)  and  D'Herbelot,  (p.  545.)servum  emptiiiuro,  seu 
qui  pretio  numerato  in  domini  possessionem  cedit.  They  frequently 
occur  in  the  wars  of  Saladin,  (Bohadin,  p.  236,  &c.)  and  it  was  only 
the  Baharlie  Mamalukesthat  were  first  introduced  into  Egypt  by  his 
descendants. 

u  Jacobus  a  Vitriaco  (p.  1116.)  gives  the  king  of  Jerusalem  no  more 
than  374  knights.  Both  the  Franks  and  the  Moslems  report  the  supe- 
rior numbers  of  ihe  enemy;  a  difference  which  may  be  solved  by 
counting  or  omitting  the  unwarlike  Egyptians. 

x  It  was  the  Alexandria  of  the  Arabs,  a  middle  tenn  in  extent  and 
riches  between  the  period  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  that  of  the 
Turks.  (Savary,  Lett  res  sur  l'Egyple,  torn.  i.  p.  25,  26.) 

y  For  this  great  revolution  of  Egypt,  see  William  Tyre,  (1.  xix.  5, 
6.  7.  12—31.  xx.  5—12  )  Bohadin,  (in  Vit.  Saladin.  p.  30-  39.)  Abul- 
feda,  (in  Excerpt.  Schultens,  p.  1—12.)  D'Herbelot,  (Bibliot.  Orient. 
Adhed.  Futhemah,  but  very  incorrect.)  Renaudot,  (Hist.  Patriarch. 
Alex.  p.  522—525.  532—  537.)  Vertot,  (Hist,  des  Chevaliers  de  Malthe, 
torn.  i.  p.  141—163.  in  4to,)  and  W.  de  Guignes,  (torn.  ii.  p  185—215.) 

i  For  the  Curds,  see  De  Guignes,  torn.  i.'p.  416,  417.  the  Index  Geo- 
graphicufl  of  Schultens,  and  Tavernier,  Voyages,  p.  i.  p  306, 309.  I  ha 
Ayoubites  descended  from  the  tribe  of  Rawadiaei,  one  of  the  noblest; 
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impatient  of  yoke,  addicted  to  rapine,  and  tenacious  of 
the  government  of  their  national  chiefs.  The  resem- 
blance of  name,  situation,  and  manners,  seem  to  iden- 
tify them  with  the  Carduchians  of  the  Greeks  ;l  and 
they  still  defend  against  the  Ottoman  Porte  the  antique 
freedom  which  they  asserted  against  the  successors  of 
Cyrus.  Poverty  and  ambition  prompted  them.to  em- 
brace the  profession  of  mercenary  soldiers  :  the  service 
of  his  father  and  uncle  prepared  the  reign  of  the  great 
Saladin  ;h  and  the  son  of  Job  or  Ayub,  a  simple  Curd, 
magnanimously  smiled  at  his  pedigree,  which  flattery 
deduced  from  the  Arabian  caliphs.0  80  unconscious 
was  Noureddin  of  the  impending  ruin  of  his  house, 
that  he  constrained  the  reluctant  youth  to  follow  his 
uncle  Shiracouli  into  Egypt;  his  military  character 
was  established  by  the  defence  of  Alexandria;  and  if 
we  may  believe  the  Latins,  he  solicited  and  obtained 
from  the  christian  general  the  profane  honours  of 
knighthood/  On  the  death  of  Shiracouh,  the  office 
of  grand  vizir  was  bestowed  on  Saladin,  as  the  young- 
est and  least  powerful  of  the  emirs  ;  but  with  the 
advice  of  his  father,  whom  he  invited  to  Cairo,  his 
genius  obtained  the  ascendant  over  his  equals,  and  at- 
tached the  army  to  his  person  and  interest.  While 
Noureddin  lived,  these  ambitious  Curds  were  the  most 
humble  of  his  slaves;  and  the  indiscreet  murmurs  of 
the  divan  were  silenced  by  the  prudent  Ayub,  who 
loudly  protested  that  at  the  command  of  the  sultan  he 
himself  would  lead  his  son  in  chains  to  the  foot  of  the 
throne.  "  Such  language,"  he  added  in  private,  "  was 
prudent  and  proper  in  an  assembly  of  your  rivals  ;  but 
we  are  now  above  fear  and  obedience  ;  and  the  threats 
of  Noureddin  shall  not  extort  the  tribute  of  a  sugar- 
cane." His  seasonable  death  relieved  them  from  the 
odious  and  doubtful  conflict :  his  son,  a  minor  of  eleven 
years  of  age,  was  left  for  a  while  to  the  emirs  of  Da- 
mascus ;  and  the  new  lord  of  Egypt  was  decorated  by 
the  caliph  with  every  title that  could  sanctify  his  usur- 
pation in  the  eyes  of  the  people.  Nor  was  Saladin 
long  content  with  the  possession  of  Egypt;  he  de- 
spoiled the  christians  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  Aiabeks 
of  Damascus,  Aleppo,  and  Diarbekir  :  Mecca  and  Me- 
dina acknowledged  him  for  their  temporal  protector: 
his  brother  subdued  the  distant  regions  of  Yemen,  or 
the  happy  Arabia;  and  at  the  hour  of  his  death,  his 
empire  spread  from  the  African  Tripoli  to  the  Tigris, 
and  from  the  Indian  ocean  to  the  mountains  of  Arme- 
nia. In  the  judgment  of  his  character,  the  reproaches 
of  treason  and  ingratitude  strike  forcibly  on  our  minds, 
impressed,  as  they  are,  with  the  principle  and  ex- 
perience of  law  and  loyalty.  But  his  ambition  may 
in  some  measure  be  excused  hy  the  revolution  of  Asia/ 
which  had  erased  every  notion  of  legitimate  succes- 
sion ;  by  the  recent  example  of  the  Atabeks  them- 
selves; by  his  reverence  to  the  son  of  his  benefactor, 
his  humane  and  generous  behaviour  to  the  collateral 


but  as  they  were  infected  with  the  heresy  of  the  metempsychosis,  the 
orthodox  sultans  insinuated  thai  their  descent  was  only  on  the  mo- 
ther's side,  ar.d  that  their  ancestor  was  a  stranger  who  settled  among 
the  Curds. 

1  See  the  fourth  book  of  the  Anabasis  of  Xenophon.  The  ten  thou- 
sand suffered  more  from  the  arrows  of  the  free  Carduchians.  than  from 
the  splendid  weakness  of  the  great  king. 

b  We  are  indebted  to  the  professor  Schultens  (Lugd.  Bat.  17.55  in 
folio)  for  the  richest  and  most  authentic  materials,  a  life  of  Saladin  by 
his  friend  and  minister  the  cadhi  Bohadin,  and  copious  extracts  from 
the  history  of  his  kinsman  the  prince  Abulfeda  of  Hamah.  To  these 
we  may  add,  the  article  of  ffalaheddin  in  the  Biblioiheque  Orieniale, 
and  all  that  may  be  gleaned  from  the  Dynasties  of  Abulpharagius. 

c  Since  Abulfeda  was  himself  an  Ayoubile,  he  mav  share  thepraise, 
for  imitating,  at  least  tacitly,  the  modesty  of  the  founder. 

d  Hist.  Hierosol.  in  tiie  Gesta  Dei  per  Francos,  p.  1152.  A  similar 
example  may  be  found  in  Joinville;  (p.  42.  edition  du  Louvre;)  but 
the  pious  St.  Louis  refused  to  diznify  infidels  with  the  order  of  chiis- 
tian  knighthood  (Ducange,  Observations,  p.  70.) 

_e  In  these  Arabic  lilies,  rclizionis  must  always  be  understood; 
Noureddin,  lumenir. ;  Ezzodin,  decus ;  Amudoddin,  columen :  our  he- 
ro's proper  name  was  Joseph,  and  he  was  styled  Sulahoddin,  salus; 
Al  Malichus,  Al  Aasirus,  rex  defensor;  Abu  ModeJ/ir,  paler  Victo- 
ria?, Schultens,  Praefal, 

f  Abulfeda,  who  descended  from  a  brother  of  Saladin,  observes  from 
many  examples,  that  the  founders  of  dynasties  look  lb';  guilt  fur 
themselves,  and  left  the  reward  to  their  innocent  collaterals.  (Kx- 
cerpt.  p.  10 ) 


branches;  by  their  incapacity  and  his  merit;  by  ibe 
approbation  of  the  caliph,  the  sole  source  of  all  legiti- 
mate power;  and,  above  all,  by  the  wishes  and  inter- 
est of  the  people,  whose  happiness  is  the  first  object 
of  government.  In  his  virtues,  and  in  those  of  his  pa- 
tron, they  admired  the  singular  union  of  the  hero  anil 
the  saint;  for  both  Noureddin  and  Saladin  are  ranked 
among  the  Mahometan  saints;  and  the  constant  medi- 
tation of  the  holy  war  appears  to  have  shed  a  serious 
and  sober  colour  over  their  lives  and  actions.  The 
youth  of  the  latter'  was  addicted  to  wine  and  women  ; 
but  his  aspiring  spirit  soon  renounced  the  temptations 
of  pleasure,  for  the  graver  follies  of  fame1  and  domin- 
ion :  the  garment  of  Saladin  was  of  a  coarse  woolen  ; 
water  was  his  only  drink  ;  and,  wl  ile  he  emulated  the 
temperance,  he  surpassed  the  chastity  of  his  Arabian 
prophet.  Both  in  faith  and  practice  he  was  a  rigid 
mussulman  ;  he  ever  deplored  that  the  defence  of  reli- 
gion had  not  allowed  him  to  accomplish  the  pilgrimage 
of  Mecca ;  but  at  the  stated  hours,  five  limes  each 
day,  the  sultan  devoutly  prayed  with  his  brethren  :  the 
involuntary  omission  of  fasting  was  scrupulously  ie- 
paid ;  and  his  perusal  of  the  Koran  on  horseback, 
between  the  approaching  armies,  may  be  quoted  as  a 
proof,  however  ostentatious,  of  piety  and  courage.11 
The  superstitious  doctrine  of  the  sect  of  Shafei  was 
the  only  study  that  he  deigned  to  encourage  :  the  poets 
were  safe  in  his  contempt;  but  all  profane  science  was 
the  object  of  his  aversion;  and  a  philosopher,  who 
had  vented  some  speculative  novelties,  was  seized  and 
strangled  by  the  command  of  the  royal  saint.  The 
justice  of  his  divan  Avas  accessible  to  the  meanest 
suppliant  against  himself  and  his  ministers;  and  it 
was  only  for  a  kingdom  that  Saladin  would  deviate 
from  the  rule  of  equity.  \\  hiie  the  descendants  of 
Seljuk  and  Zenghi  held  his  stirrup  and  smoothed  bis 
garments,  he  was  affable  and  patient  with  the  meanest 
of  his  servants.  So  boundless  was  his  liberality,  that 
he  distributed  twelve  thousand  horses  at  the  siege  of 
Acre;  and,  at  the  time  of  his  deaih,  no  more  than 
forty-seven  drachms  of  silver  and  one  piece  of  gold 
coin  were  found  in  the  treasury  ;  yet,  in  a  mariial  reign, 
the  tributes  were  diminished,  and  the  wealthy  citizens 
enjoyed  without  fear  or  danger  the  fruits  of  their  in- 
dustry. Egypt,  Syria,  and  Arabia,  were  adorned  by  the 
royal  foundations  of  hospitals,  colleges,  and  mosques; 
and  Cairo  was  fortified  with  a  wall  and  citadel;  but 
his  works  were  consecrated  to  public  use,1  nor  did 
the  sultan  indulge  himself  in  a  garden  or  palace  of 
private  luxury.  In  a  fanatic  age,  himself  a  f.inatic, 
the  genuine  virtues  of  Saladin  commanded  the  esteem 
of  the  christians:  the  emperor  of  Germany  gloried  in 
bis  friendship  ;  k  the  Greek  emperor  solicited  his  alli- 
ance ; 1  and  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem  dilfnsed,  and 
perhaps  magnified,  his  fame  both  in  the  East  and  W  est 
Indies. 

During  its  short  existence,  the  king-  His conqliesl of 
dom  of  Jerusalem"1  was  supported  by    the  kingdom, 
the  discord  of  the  Turks  and  Saracens;      AjDi°  H8"" 
and  both  the  Fatimite  caliphs  and  the 
sultans  of  Damascus  were  tempted  to  sacrifice  the 
cause  of  their  religion  to  the  meaner  considerations  of 
private  and  present  advantage.    But  the  powers  of 
Egypt,  Syria,  and  Arabia,  were  now  united  by  a  hero, 
whom  nature  and  fortune  had  armed  against  the  chris- 
tians.   All  without  now  bore  the  most  threatening  as- 
pect;  and  all  was  feeble  and  hollow  in  the  internal 
state  of  Jerusalem.    After  the  two  first  Baldwins,  the 

F  See  his  life  and  character  in  Renaudot,  p.  537—548. 

b  His  civil  and  religious  virtues  are  celebrated  in  the  first  chapter 
of  Bohadin,  (p.  4 — 30.)  himself  an  eye-witness,  and  an  honest  bigot. 

i  In  many  works,  particularly  Joseph's  Wf  11  in  the  caslle  of  Cairo, 
the  sultan  and  the  patriarch  have  been  confounded  by  the  ignorance 
of  natives  and  travellers. 

k  Anonym.  Canisii,  torn.  iii.  p.  ii.  p.  504. 

I  Bohadin,  p.  129, 130. 

m  For  the.  Latin  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  see  William  of  Tyre,  from 
the  ninth  to  the  twenty-second  book.  Jacob  a  Vilriaco,  Hist.  Hie- 
rosolem.  l.  i.  and  Sanutus,  Secreta  Fidelium  Crucis,  1.  iii.  p.  vi.  vii 
viii.  ix. 
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brother  and  cousin  of  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  the  sceptre 
devolved  by  female  succession  lo  Melisenda,  daugh- 
ter of  the  second  Baldwin,  and  her  husband  Fulk, 
count  of  Anjou,  the  father,  by  a  former  marriage,  of 
our  English  Plantagencts.  Their  two  sons,  Baldwin 
the  third,  and  Amaury,  waged  a  strenuous,  and  not  un- 
successful, war  against  the  infidels;  but  the  son  of 
Amaury,  Baldwin  the  fourth,  was  deprived  by  the  lep- 
rosy, a  gift  of  the  crusades,  of  the  faculties  both  of 
mind  and  body.  His  sister  Sybilla,  the  mother  of 
Baldwin  the  fifth,  was  his  natural  heiress:  after  the 
suspicious  death  of  her  child,  she  crowned  her  second 
husband,  Guy  of  Lusignan,  a  prince  of  a  handsome 
person,  but  of  such  base  renown,  that  his  own  brother 
Jeffrey  was  heard  to  exclaim,  "  Since  they  have  made 
him  a  king,  surely  they  would  have  made  me  a  god  !  " 
The  choice  was  generally  blamed  ;  and  the  most  pow- 
erful vassal,  Raymond  count  of  Tripoli,  who  had  been 
excluded  from  the  succession  and  regency,  entertained 
an  implacable  hatred  against  the  king,  and  exposed 
his  honour  and  conscience  to  the  temptations  of  the 
sultan.  Such  were  the  guardians  of  the  holy  city;  a 
leper,  a  child,  a  woman,  a  coward,  and  a  traitor:  yet 
its  fate  was  delayed  twelve  years  by  some  supplies 
from  Europe,  by  the  valour  of  the  military  orders,  and 
by  the  distant  or  domestic  avocations  of  their  great 
enemy.  At  length,  on  every  side,  the  sinking  state 
was  encircled  and  pressed  by  a  hostile  line;  and  the 
truce  was  violated  by  the  Franks,  whose  existence 
it  protected.  A  soldier  of  fortune,  Reginald  of  Cha- 
tillon,  had  seized  a  fortress  on  the  edge  of  the  desert, 
from  whence  he  pillaged  the  caravans,  insulted  Ma- 
homet, and  threatened  the  cities  of  Mecca  and  Medina. 
Saladin  condescended  to  complain;  rejoiced  in  the 
denial  of  justice;  and  at  the  head  of  fourscore  thou- 
sand horse  and  fool,  invaded  the  Holy  Land.  The 
choice  of  Tiberias  for  his  first  siege  was  suggested  by 
the  count  of  Tripoli,  to  whom  it  belonged  ;  and  the 
king  of  Jerusalem  was  persuaded  to  drain  his  garri- 
sons, and  to  arm  his  people  for  the  relief  of  that  im- 
portant place."  By  the  advice  of  the  perfidious  Ray- 
mond, the  christians  were  betrayed  into  a  camp  des- 
'■tti'e  of  water:  he  fled  on  the  first  onset,  with  the 
cuio.es  of  both  nations:0  Lusignan  was  overthrown, 
with  the  loss  of  thirty  thousand  men;  and  the  wood 
of  the  true  cross,  a  dire  misfortune!  was  left  in  the 
power  of  the  infidels.  The  royal  captive  was  con- 
ducted to  the  tent  of  Saladin;  and  as  he  fainted  with 
thirst  and  terror,  the  generous  victor  presented  him 
with  a  cup  of  sherbet,  cooled  in  snow,  without  suffer- 
ing his  companion,  Reginald  of  Chatillon,  to  partake 
of  this  pledge  of  hospitality  and  pardon.  "The  per- 
son and  dignity  of  a  king,"  said  the  sultan,  "are 
sacred  ;  but  this  impious  robber  must  instantly  ac- 
knowledge the  prophet  whom  he  has  blasphemed,  or 
meet  the  death  which  he  has  so  often  deserved."  On 
the  proud  or  conscientious  refusal  of  the  christian  war- 
rior, Saladin  struck  him  on  the  head  with  his  scymitar, 
and  Reginald  was  despatched  by  the  guards.!"  The 
trembling  Lusignan  was  sent  to  Damascus,  lo  an  hon- 
ourable prison  and  speedy  ransom;  but  the  victory 
was  stained  by  the  execution  of  two  hundred  and  thirty 
knights  of  the  hospital,  the  intrepid  champions  and 
martyrs  of  their  faith.  The  kingdom  was  left  with- 
out a  head  :  and  of  the  two  grand  masters  of  the  rnili- 


n  Templarii  in  apes  bombabant  el  hospilalarii  ut  venli  stridebant, 
el  baronesse  exitio  offerebanl,  el  Turcopuli  (Ihe  christian  light  troops) 
eemelipsi  in  iirnem  injiciebanl;  (Ispahani  de  Expugnalione  Kudsit- 
ica,  p.  18  apud  Schultens  ;)  a  specimen  of  Arabian  eloquence,  some- 
what ditT-rent  from  the  sty  le  of  Xenophon. 

o  The  Latins  affirm,  the  Arabians  insinuate,  the  treason  of  Ray- 
mond ;  but  had  he  really  embraced  their  religion,  he  would  have  been 
u  sainl  and  a  hero  in  the  eyes  of  the  latter. 

1>  Kenaud,  Reginald,  or  Arnold  de  Chatillon,  is  celebrated  by  the 
Latins  in  his  life  and  dpath  ;  but  the  circumstances  of  the  latter  are 
more  distinctly  related  by  Bohadin  and  Abulf.  da ;  and  Joinvi  le  (Hist, 
de  St.  Limis,  p.  70.)  alludes  lo  ihe  practice  of  Saladin,  of  never  putting 
to  death  a  prisoner  who  had  lasted  his  bread  and  salt.  Some  of  the 
companions  of  Arnold  had  been  slaughtered,  and  almost  sacrificed,  in 
a  valley  of  Mecca,  ubi  sacnficia  mactantur.  (Aoulfeda,  p.  32  ) 
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tary  orders,  the  one  was  slain  and  the  other  was  a 
prisoner.  From  all  the  cities,  both  of  the  sea-coast 
and  the  inland  country,  the  garrisons  had  been  drawn 
away  for  this  fatal  field  :  Tyre  and  Tripoli  alone  could 
escape  the  rapid  inroad  of  Saladin  ;  and  three  months 
after  the  battle  of  Tiberias,  he  appeared  in  arms  before 
the  sates  of  Jerusalem."1 

He  might  expect  that  the  siege  of  a 
city  so  venerable  on  earth  and  in  heaven, 
so  interesting  to  Europe  and  Asia,  would 
rekindle  the  last  sparks  of  enthusiasm; 
and  that  of  sixty  thousand  christians,  every  man  would 
be  a  soldier,  and  every  soldier  a  candidate  for  martyr- 
dom. But  queen  Sybilla  trembled  for  herself  and  her 
captive  husband  ;  and  the  barons  and  knights,  «  ho  had 
escaped  from  the  sword  and  chains  of  the  Turks,  dis- 
played the  same  factious  and  selfish  spirit  in  the  public 
ruin.  The  most  numerous  portion  of  the  inhabitants 
was  composed  of  the  Greek  and  oriental  christians, 
whom  experience  had  taught  to  prefer  the  Mahometan 
before  the  Latin  yoke  ; r  and  the  holy  sepulchre  attract- 
ed a  base  and  needy  crowd,  without  arms  or  courage, 
who  subsisted  only  on  the  charity  of  the  pilgrims. 
Some  feeble  and  hasty  efforts  were  made  for  the  de- 
fence of  Jerusalem;  but  in  the  space  of  fourteen  days, 
a  victorious  army  drove  back  the  sallies  of  the  be- 
sieged, planted  their  engines,  opened  the  wall  to  the 
breadth  of  fifteen  cubits,  applied  their  scaling-ladders, 
and  erected  on  the  breach  twelve  banners  of  the  prophet 
and  the  sultan.  It  was  in  vain  that  a  bare-foot  proces- 
sion of  the  queen,  the  women,  and  the  monks,  implored 
the  Son  of  God  to  save  his  tomb  and  his  inheritance 
from  impious  violation.  Their  sole  hope  was  in  the 
mercy  of  the  conqueror,  and  to  their  first  suppliant  de- 
putation that  mercy  was  sternly  denied.  "He  had 
sworn  to  avenge  the  patience  and  long-suffering  of  the 
Moslems  ;  the  hour  of  forgiveness  was  elapsed,  and  the 
moment  was  now  arrived  to  expiate,  in  blood,  the  in- 
nocent blood  which  had  been  spilt  by  Godfrey  and  the 
first  crusaders."  But  a  desperate  and  successful  strug- 1 
gle  of  the  Franks  admonished  the  sultan  that  his  tri- 
umph was  not  yet  secure;  he  listened  with  reverence 
to  a  solemn  adjuration  in  the  name  of  the  common  Fa- 
ther of  mankind;  and  a  sentiment  of  human  sympathy 
mollified  the  rigour  of  fanaticism  and  conquest.  He 
consented  to  accept  the  city,  and  to  spare  the  inhabi- 
tants. The  Greek  and  oriental  christians  were  per- 
mitted to  live  under  his  dominion  ;  but  it  was  stipula- 
ted, that  in  forty  days  all  the  Franks  and  Latins  should 
evacuate  Jerusalem,  and  be  safely  conducted  to  the 
sea-ports  of  Syria  and  Egypt;  that  ten  pieces  of  gold ; 
should  be  paid  for  each  man,  five  for  each  woman,  and 
one  for  every  child  ;  and  that  those  who  were  unable  to 
purchase  their  freedom  should  be  detained  in  perpetual 
slavery.  Of  some  writers  it  is  a  favourite  and  invidi- 
ous theme  to  compare  the  humanity  of  Saladin  with 
the  massacre  of  the  first  crusade.  The  difference 
would  be  merely  personal;  but  we  should  not  forget 
that  the  christians  had  offered  to  capitulate,  and  that 
the  Mahometans  of  Jerusalem  sustained  the  last  ex- 
tremities of  an  assault  and  storm.  Justice  is  indeed 
due  to  the  fidelity  with  which  the  Turkish  conqueror 
fulfilled  the  conditions  of  the  treaty;  and  he  maybe 
deservedly  praised  for  the  glance  of  pity  which  he  cast 
on  the  misery  of  the  vanquished.  Instead  of  a  rigor- 
ous exaction  of  his  debt,  he  accepted  a  sum  of  thirty 
thousand  byzants,  for  the  ransom  of  seven  thousand 
poor;  two  or  three  thousand  more  were  dismissed  by 
his  gratuitous  clemency;  and  the  number  of  slaves  was 
reduced  to  eleven  or  fourteen  thousand  persons.  In 
his  interview  with  the  queen,  his  words,  and  even  his 
tears,  suggested  the  kindest  consolations ;  his  liberal 
alms  were  distributed  among  those  who  had  been  made 


q  Verlot,  who  well  describes  the  loss  of  the  kingdom  and  city  (Hist, 
des  Chevaliers  de  Malthe,  lorn.  i.  1.  ii.  p.  226—278.)  inserts  two  origi- 
nal epistles  of  a  knight  lemplar. 

r  Renaudot,  Hist.  Patriarch  Alex  p.  545. 
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orphans  or  widows  by  the  fortune  of  war;  and  while 
the  knights  of  the  hospital  were  in  arms  against  him, 
he  allowed  their  more  pious  brethren  to  continue,  du- 
ring the  term  of  a  year,  the  care  and  service  of  the  sick. 
In  these  acts  of  mercy  the  virtue  of  Saladin  deserves 
our  admiration  and  love :  he  was  above  the  necessity 
of  dissimulation,  and  his  stern  fanaticism  would  have 
prompted  him  to  dissemble  rather  than  to  affect,  this 
profane  compassion  for  the  enemies  of  the  Koran.  Af- 
ter Jerusalem  had  been  delivered  from  the  presence  of 
the  strangers,  the  sultan  made  his  triumphant  entry, 
his  banners  waving  in  the  wind,  and  to  the  harmony 
of  martial  music.  The  great  mosch  of  Omar,  which 
had  been  converted  into  a  church,  was  again  consecra- 
ted to  one  God  and  his  prophet  Mahomet;  the  walls 
and  pavement  were  purified  with  rose-water;  and  a 
pulpit,  the  labour  of  Noureddin,  was  erected  in  the 
sanctuary.  But  when  the  golden  cross  that  glittered 
on  the  dome  was  cast  down,  and  dragged  through  the 
streets,  the  christians  of  every  sect  uttered  a  lamenta- 
ble groan,  which  was  answered  by  the  joyful  shouts  of 
the  Moslems.  In  four  ivory  chests  the  patriarch  had 
collected  the  crosses,  the  images,  the  vases,  and  the 
relics  of  the  holy  place:  they  were  seized  by  the  con- 
queror, who  was  desirous  of  presenting  the  caliph  with 
the  trophies  cf  christian  idolatry.  He  was  persuaded, 
however,  to  intrust  them  to  the  patriarch  and  prince 
of  Antioch;  and  the  pious  pledge  was  redeemed  by 
Richard  of  England,  at  the  expense  of  fifty-two  thou- 
sand byzants  of  gold.' 
The  third  cru-  nati°ns  might  fear  and  hope  the 

sade,  by  sea,  immediate  and  final  expulsion  of  the 
A. D.  1188.  Latins  from  Syria;  which  was  yet  de- 
layed above  a  century  after  the  death  of  Saladin.'  In 
the  career  of  victory,  lie  was  first  checked  by  the  re- 
sistance of  Tyre;  the  troops  and  garrisons,  which  had 
capitulated,  were  imprudently  conducted  to  the  same 
port:  their  numbers  were  adequate  to  the  defence  of 
the  place;  and  the  arrival  of  Conrad  of  Montferrat  in- 
spired the  disorderly  crowd  with  confidence  and  union. 
His  father,  a  venerable  pilgrim,  had  been  made  pris- 
■  oner  in  the  battle  of  Tiberias;  but  that  disaster  was 
unknown  in  Italy  and  Greece,  when  the  son  w-as  urged 
by  ambition  and  piety  to  visit  the  inheritance  of  his 
royal  nephew,  the  infant  Baldwin.  The  view  of  the 
Turkish  banners  warned  him  from  the  hostile  coast  of 
Jaffa ;  and  Conrad  was  unanimously  hailed  as  the 
prince  and  champion  of  Tyre,  which  was  already  be- 
sieged by  the  conqueror  of  Jerusalem.  The  firmness 
of  his  zeal,  and  perhaps  his  knowledge  of  a  generous 
foe,  enabled  him  to  brave  the  threats  of  the  sultan,  and 
to  declare,  that  should  his  aged  parent  be  exposed  be- 
fore the  walls,  he  himself  would  discharge  the  first 
arrow,  and  glory  in  his  descent  from  a  christian  mar- 
tyr." The  Egyptian  fleet  was  allowed  to  enter  the 
harbour  of  Tyre;  but  the  chain  was  suddenly  drawn, 
and  five  galleys  were  either  sunk  or  taken  :  a  thousand 
Turks  were  slain  in  a  sally  ;  and  Saladin,  after  burning 
his  engines,  concluded  a  glorious  campaign  by  a  dis- 
graceful retreat  to  Damascus.  He  was  soon  assailed 
by  a  more  formidable  tempest.  The  pathetic  narra- 
tives, and  even  the  pictures,  that  represented  in  lively 
colours  the  servitude  and  profanation  of  Jerusalem, 
awakened  the  torpid  sensibility  of  Europe,  the  empe- 
ror Frederic  Barbarossa,  and  the  kings  of  France  and 
England,  assumed  the  cross  ;  and  the  tardy  magnitude 
of  their  armaments  was*  anticipated  by  the  maritime 
states  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  ocean.    The  skil- 


»  For  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem,  Bohadin  (p.  67— 75.)  and  Abulfeda 
(p.  40 — 43.)  are  our  Moslem  witness-  s.  Of  the  christian,  Bernard  Tho- 
gaurarius  (c.  151— 167.)  is  the  most  copious  and  authentic ;  see  like- 
wise Matthew  Paris,  (p.  120—124.) 

t  The  sieves  of  Tyre  and  Acre  are  most  copiously  described  by  Ber- 
nard Thesaurarius,  (de  Acquisitione  Terrae  Sanctae,  c.  167 — 179.)  the 
author  of  the  Hist"ria  Hterosolymitana,  (p.  1150—1172.  in  Bongarsius.) 
Abulfeda,  (p  13-  50.)  and  Bohadin,  (p.  75— 179.) 

u  I  have  followed  a  moderate  and  probable  representation  of  the 
fact;  by  Verlot,  who  adopts  without  reluctance  a  romantic  tale,  the 
lold  marquis  is  actually  exposed  to  the  dart3  of  the  besieged. 


ful  and  provident  Italians  first  embarked  in  the  ships 
of  Genoa,  Pisa,  and  Venice.  They  were  speedily  fol- 
lowed by  the  most  eager  pilgrims  of  France,  Norman- 
dy, and  the  Western  Isles.  The  powerful  succour  of 
Flanders,  Frise,  and  Denmark,  filled  near  a  hundred 
vessels;  and  the  northern  warriors  were  distinguished 
in  the  field  by  a  lofty  stature  and  a  ponderous  battle- 
axe.1  Their  increasing  multitudes  could  no  longer  be 
confined  within  the  walls  of  Tyre,  or  remain  obedient 
to  the  voice  of  Conrad.  They  pitied  the  misfortunes, 
and  Tevered  the  dignity,  of  Lusignan,  who  was  released 
from  prison,  perhaps  to  divide  the  army  of  the  Franks. 
He  proposed  the  recovery  of  Ptolemais,  or  Acre,  thirty 
miles  to  the  south  of  Tyre ;  and  the  place  was  first  in- 
vested by  two  thousand  horse  and  thirty  thousand  foot 
under  his  nominal  command.  I  shall  not  expatiate  on 
the  story  of  this  memorable  siege ;  which  lasted  near 
two  years,  and  consumed,  in  a  narrow  space,  the  for- 
ces of  Europe  and  Asia.  Never  did  the  g-eeofACrp 
flame  of  enthusiasm  hum  with  fiercer  ""a.  P  1189.  ' 
and  more  destructive  rage  ;  nor  could  the  July— A.  D.  1190. 
true  believers,  a  common  appellation, 
who  consecrated  their  own  martyrs,  refuse  some  ap- 
plause to  the  mistaken  zeal  and  courage  of  their  adver- 
saries. At  the  sound  of  the  holy  trumpet,  the  Mos- 
lems of  Egypt,  Syria,  Arabia,  and  the  oriental  provin- 
ces, assembled  under  the  servant  of  the  prophet: "  his 
camp  was  pitched  and  removed  within  a  few  miles  of 
Acre  ;  and  he  laboured,  night  and  day,  for  the  relief  of 
his  brethren  and  the  annoyance  of  the  Franks.  Nine 
battles,  not  unworthy  of  the  name,  were  fought,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  mount  Carmel,  with  such  vicissitude 
of  fortune,  that  in  one  attack,  the  sultan  forced  his  way 
into  the  city  ;  that  in  one  sally,  the  christians  penetra- 
ted to  the  royal  tent.  By  the  means  of  divers  and  pi- 
geons, a  regular  correspondence  was  maintained  with 
the  besieged  :  and,  as  often  as  the  sea  was  left  open, 
the  exhausted  garrison  was  withdrawn,  and  a  fresh 
supply  was  poured  into  the  place.  The  Latin  camp 
was  thinned  by  famine,  the  sword,  and  the  climate; 
but  the  tents  of  the  dead  were  replenished  with  new 
pilgrims,  who  exaggerated  the  strength  and  speed  of 
their  approaching  countrymen.  The  vulgar  were  as- 
tonished by  the  report,  that  the  pope  himself,  with  an 
innumerable  crusade,  was  advanced  as  far  as  Constan- 
tinople. The  march  of  the  emperor  filled  the  east  with 
more  serious  alarms;  the  obstacles  which  he  encoun- 
tered in  Asia,  and  perhaps  in  Greece,  were  raised  by 
the  policy  of  Saladin  ;  his  joy  on  the  death  of  Barba- 
rossa was  measured  by  his  esteem  ;  and  the  christians 
were  rather  dismayed  than  encouraged  at  the  sight  of 
the  duke  of  Swabia  and  his  way-worn  remnant  cf  five, 
thousand  Germans.  At  length,  in  the  spring  of  the 
second  year,  the  royal  fleets  of  France  and  England 
cast  anchor  in  the  bay  of  Acre,  and  the  siege  was  more 
vigorously  prosecuted  by  the  youthful  emulation  of  the 
two  kings,  Philip  Augustus  and  Richard  Planlagenet. 
After  every  resource  had  been  tried,  and  every  hope 
was  exhausted,  the  defenders  of  Acre  submitted  to 
their  fate;  a  capitulation  was  granted,  but  their  lives 
and  liberties  wore  taxed  at  the  hard  conditions  of  a  ran- 
som of  two  hundred  thousand  pieces  of  gold,  the  de- 
liverance of  one  hundred  nobles,  and  fifteen  hundred 
inferior  captives,  and  the  restoration  of  the  wood  of 
the  holy  cross.  Some  doubts  in  the  agreement,  and 
some  delay  in  ihe  execution,  rekindled  the  fnry  of  the 
Franks,  and  three  thousand  Moslems,  almost  in  the 
sultan's  view,  were  beheaded  by  the  command  of  the 
sanguinary  Richard.2    By  the  conquest  of  Aero,  the 


x  Northmanni  el  Gothi,  et  cseteri  populi  insularum  qua;  inter  occi- 
dentem  et  septentrionem  sitae  sunt,  gentes  bellionsae,  corporis  pro. 
ceri,  mortis  inlrepidae,  bipennibus  armatae,  navibus  rotundis  quae 
Ysnachiae  dicuntur  advectae. 

y  The  historian  of  Jerusalem  (p.  1109.)  adds  the  nations  of  the  east 
from  the  Tigris  to  India,  and  the  swarthy  tribes  of  Moors  and  Gelu- 
lians,  so  that  Asia  and  Africa  fought  ag  >inst  Iiurope. 

z  Bohadin,  p.  ISO.  and  this  massacre  is  neither  denied  nor  blamed 
by  the  christian  historians.    Asacritcr  jussa  complentes,  (the  English 
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Latin  powers  acquired  a  strong  town  and  a  conve- 
nient harbour;  but  the  advantage  was  most  dearly 
purchased.  The  minister  and  historian  of  Saladin 
computes,  from  the  report  of  the  enemy,  that  their 
numbers,  at  different  periods,  amounted  to  five  or  six 
hundred  thousand  ;  that  more  than  one  hundred  thou- 
sand christians  were  slain  ;  that  a  far  greater  number 
were  lost  by  disease  or  shipwreck  ;  and  that  a  small 
portion  of  this  mighty  host  could  return  in  safety  to 
their  native  countries.1 

_.  ,    ,  ,_         Philip  Augustus,  and  Richard  the  first, 

Richard  of  Eng-  .1  i     i  •  f  n  1  ei 

land  in  Pales-  are  tne  on'}'  Kings  01  r  ranee  and  Eng- 
tine,  land,  who  have  fought  under  the  same 

A.  D.  1191,  J 192.  banners;  but  the  holy  service,  in  which 
they  were  enlisted,  was  incessantly  disturbed  by  their 
national  jealousy  ;  and  the  two  factions,  which  they 
protected  in  Palestine,  were  more  averse  to  each  other 
than  to  the  common  enemy.  In  the  eyes  of  the  orien- 
tals, the  French  monarch  was  superior  in  dignity  and 
power;  and  in  the  emperor's  absence,  the  Latins  re- 
vered him  as  their  temporal  chief.6  His  exploits  were 
not  adequate  to  his  fame.  Philip  was  brave,  hut  the 
statesman  predominated  in  his  character  ;  he  was  soon 
weary  of  sacrificing  his  health  and  interest  on  a  barren 
coast;  the  surrender  of  Acre  became  the  signal  of  his 
departure;  nor  could  he  justify  this  unpopular  deser- 
tion, by  leaving  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  with  five  hun- 
dred knights,  and  ten  thousand  foot,  for  the  service  of 
the  Holy  Land.  The  king  of  England,  though  infe- 
rior in  dignity,  surpassed  his  rival  in  wealth  and  mili- 
tary renown  ; c  and  if  heroism  be  confined  to  brutal  and 
ferocious  valour,  Richard  Plantagenet  will  stand  high 
among  the  heroes  of  the  age.  The  memory  of  Caur 
de  Lion,  of  the  lion-hearted  prince,  was  long  dear  and 
glorious  to  his  English  subjects;  and,  at  the  distance 
of  sixty  years,  it  was  celebrated  in  proverbial  sayings 
by  the  grandsons  of  the  Turks  and  Saracens,  against 
whom  he  had  fought  :  his  tremendous  name  was  cm- 
ployed  by  the  Syrian  mothers  lo  silence  their  infants  ; 
and  if  a  horse  suddenly  started  from  the  way,  his  rider 
was  wont  to  exclaim,  "  Dost  thou  think  king  Richard 
is  in  that  bush  I"11  His  cruelty  to  the  Mahometans 
was  the  effect  of  temper  and  zeal ;  but  I  cannot  believe 
that  a  soldier,  so  free  and  fearless  in  the  use  cf  his 
lance,  would  have  descended  to  whet  a  dagger  against 
his  valiant  brother  Conrad  of  Montferrat,  who  was 
slain  at  Tyro  by  some  secret  assassins.'  After  the 
surrender  of  Acre,  and  the  departure  of  Philip,  the 
king  of  England  led  the  crusaders  to  the  recovery  of 
the  sea-coast ;  and  the  cities  of  Cssarea  and  Jaffa 
were  added  to  the  fragments  of  the  kingdom  of  Lusig- 
nan.  A  march  of  one  hundred  miles  from  Acre  to 
Ascalon,  was  a  great  and  perpetual  battle  of  eleven 
days.  In  the  disorder  of  his  troops,  Saladin  remained 
on  the  field  with  seventeen  guards,  without  lowering 
his  standard,  or  suspending  the  sound  of  his  brazen 


soldiers)  says  Galfridus  a  Vinesauf,  (1.  4.  c.  4.  p.  346.)  who  fixes  at  2700 
lhe  number  of  victims;  who  are  multiplied  to  5000  by  Roger  Hove- 
den,  (p.  697,  698.)  The  humanity  or  avarice  of  Philip  Augustus  was 
persuaded  to  ransom  his  prisoners.  (Jacob,  .i  Vitriaco,  1.  i.  c.  9S.  p. 
1122) 

a  Bohadin,  p.  14.  He  quotes  the  judgment  of  Balianus,  and  the 
prince  of  Sidon,  and  adds,  ex  illo  mundo  quasi  hominum  paucissimi 
redierunt-  Among  the  christians  who  died  before  St.  John  d'Acre,  I 
find  the  English  names  of  De  Ferrers  earl  of  Derby,  (Dugdale,  Baron- 
ace,  part  i.  p.  260.)  Mowbray,  (idem,  p.  124.)  De  Mandevil,  De  Fien- 
nes,  Si.  John,  Scrope,  Pigol,  Talbot,  Jcc. 

b  Magnus  hie  apud  ecs,  interque  reges  eorum  turn  virtute,  turn 
majeslate  cminens  ....  summus  rerum  arbiter.  (Bohadin,  p.  159.) 
He  does  not  seem  to  have  known  the  names  either  of  Piiilip  or  Rich- 
ard 

c  Rex  Anglia;,  praestrenuus  ....  rege  Gallorum  minor  apud  cms 
censebatur  falione  regni  atque  dignitatis;  sed  turn  divitiis  florenlior, 
turn  bellica  virtute  mullo  erat  celebrior.  (Bohadin,  p.  101.)  A  stran- 
ger might  admire  those  riches;  the  national  historians  will  tell  with 
what  lawless  and  wasteful  oppr  ssion  they  were  collected. 

d  Joinville,  p.  17.    Cuidos-'.u  que  cesoit  le  roi  Richarl? 

e  Yet  he  was  guilty  in  the  opinion  of  the  Moslems,  who  attest  the 
confession  of  Lhe  assassins,  that  they  were  sent  by  the  king  of  Eng- 
land ;  (Bohadin,  p.  225  )  and  his  only  defence  is  an  absurd  and  palpa- 
ble forgery,  (Hist,  de  l'Academie  des  Inscriptions,  torn.  xvi.  p.  155 — 
163.)  a  pretended  letter  from  the  prince  of  the  assassins,  the  sheich, 
or  old  man  of  the  mountain,  who  justified  Richard,  by  assuming  to 
himself  the  guill  cr  merit  of  the  murder. 


kettle-drum  ;  he  again  rallied  and  renewed  the  charge  : 
and  his  preachers  or  heralds  called  aloud  on  the  uni- 
tarians, manfully  to  stand  up  against  the  christian 
idolaters.  But  the  progress  of  these  idolaters  was 
irresistible  :  and  it  was  only  by  demolishing  the  walls 
and  buildings  of  Ascalon,  that  the  sultan  could  prevent 
them  from  occupying  an  important  fortress  on  the  con- 
fines of  Egypt.  During  a  severe  winter,  the  armies 
slept;  but  in  the  spring,  the  Franks  advanced  within 
a  day's  march  of  Jerusalem,  under  the  leading  stan- 
dard of  the  English  king,  and  his  active  spirit  inter- 
cepted a  convoy,  or  caravan,  of  seven  thousand  camels. 
Saladin  '  had  fixed  his  station  in  the  holy  city  :  but  the 
city  was  struck  with  consternation  and  discord  :  he 
fasted  ;  he  prayed  ;  he  preached  ;  he  offered  to  share 
the  dangers  of  the  siege  ;  but  his  Mamalukes,  who 
remembered  the  fate  of  their  companions  at  Acre,  pres- 
sed the  sultan  with  loyal  or  seditious  clamours,  to 
reserve  Ms  person  and  their  courage  for  the  future 
defence  of  their  religion  and  empire. s  The  Moslems 
were  delivered  by  the  sudden,  or  as  they  deemed,  the 
miraculous,  retreat  of  the  christians  ; h  and  the  laurels 
of  Richard  were  blasted  by  the  prudence,  or  envy,  of 
his  companions.  The  hero,  ascending  a  hill,  and  veil- 
ing his  face,  exclaimed  with  an  indignant  voice, 
"Those  who  are  unwilling  to  rescue,  are  unworthy 
to  view,  the  sepulchre  of  Christ!"  After  his  return 
to  Acre,  on  the  news  that  Jaffa  was  surprised  by  the 
sulian,  he  sailed  with  some  merchant  vessels,  and 
leaped  foremost  on  the  beach  ;  the  castle  was  relieved 
by  his  presence;  and  sixty  thousand  Turks  and  Sara- 
cens fled  before  his  arms.  The  discovery  of  his  weak- 
ness provoked  them  to  return  in  the  morning ;  and 
they  found  him  carelessly  encamped  before  the  gates 
with  only  seventeen  knights  and  three  hundred  arch- 
ers. Without  counting  their  numbers,  he  sustained 
their  charge  :  and  we  learn  from  the  evidence  of  his 
enemies,  that  the  king  of  England,  grasping  his  lance, 
rode  furiously  along  their  front,  from  the  right  to  the 
left  wing,  without  meeting  an  adversary  who  dared  to 
encounter  his  career.'  Am  I  writing  the  history  of 
Orlando  or  Amadis  1 

During  these  hostilities,  a  languid  and 
tedious  negociation  K  between  the  Franks 
and  Moslems  was  started,  and  continu- 
ed, and  broken,  and  again  resumed,  and 
again  broken.  Some  acts  of  royal  courtesy,  the  gift 
of  snow  and  fruit,  the  exchange  of  Norway  hawks 
and  Arabian  horses,  softened  the  asperity  of  religious 
war:  from  the  vicissitude  of  success,  the  monarchs 
might  learn  to  suspect  that  heaven  was  neutral  in  the 
quarrel ;  nor,  after  the  trial  of  each  other,  could  either 
hope  for  a  decisive  victory.1    The  health  both  of 


His  treaty  and 
departure, 
A.  D.  1192. 
September. 


f  Seethe  distress  and  pious  firmness  of  Saladin,  as  they  are  descri- 
bed by  Bohadin,  (p.  7 — 9.  235—237.)  who  himself  harangued  the  de- 
fenders  of  Jerusalem  ;  their  fears  were  not  unknown  to  the  enemy.; 
(Jacob  :'i  Vitriaco,  1.  i.  c.  100.  p.  1123.    Vinisauf,  1.  v.  c.  50.  p.  399.) 

g  Yet  unless  the  srltan,  or  an  Ayoubite  prince,  remained  in  Jerusa 
lem,  nec  Curdi  Turcis,  nec  Turci  essent  obtemperaturi  Curdis.  (F 
hadin,  p.  236.)    He  draws  aside  a  corner  of  the  political  curtain. 

h  Bohadin,  (p.  237.)  and  even  Jeffrey  de  Vinisauf,  (1.  vi.  c.  1—8.  p.| 
403—409.)  ascribe  the  retreat  to  Richard  himself:  and  Jacobus  a  Viv 
riaco  observes,  that  in  his  impatience  to  depart,  in  alterum  vinin 
mulalus  est,  (p.  1123.)  Vet  Joinville.  a  French  l.night,  accuses  the 
envy  of  Hugh  duke  of  Burgundy,  (p.  116.)  without  supposing,  like 
Matthew  Pari?,  1  hat  he  was  bribed  by  Saladin. 

i  The  expeditions  10  Ascalon,  Jerusalem,  and  Jaffa,  are  related  by 
Bohadin  (p.  IS  1 —  219.)  and  Abulfeda,  (p.  51,  52.)  The  author  of  the 
Itinerary,  or  the  monk  of  St.  Alban's,  cannol  exaggerate  the  cadhi'S' 
account  of  the  prowess  of  Richard  ;  (Vinisauf,  1.  vi.  c.  14—24.  p.  412— 
421.  Hist.  Major,  p.  137—143.)  and  on  the  whole  of  this  war,  there  is  1 
marvellous  agreement  between  the  christian  and  Mahometan  writers,' 
who  mutually  praise  the  virtues  of  their  enemies. 

k  See  the  progress  of  negociation  and  hostility  in  Bohadin,  (p.  207 
—260.)  who  was  himself  an  actor  in  the  treaty.  Richard  declared  hie 
intention  of  returning  with  new  armiea  to  the  conquest  of  the  Hoi/ 
Land;  and  Saladin  answered  the  menace  with  a  civil  compliment, 
(V'uvsauf,  I.  vi.  c.  28.  p.  123.) 

I  The  most  copious  am!  original  account  of  this  holy  war,  isGnlfridi, 
a  Vinisauf  Itinerarium  Regis  Anglorum  Richardi  et  aliorum  in  Ter- 
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aks,  published  in  the  second  volume; 
ance,  (p.  217—429.)  Roger  Hoveden' 
se  many  valuable  materials  ;  and  ll»e 
the  discipline  and  navigation  of  tM 
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Richard  and  Saladin  appeared  to  be  in  a  declining 
state  ;  and  they  respectively  suffered  the  evils  of  dis- 
tant and  domestic  warfare;  Plantagenct  was  impatient 
to  punish  a  perfidious  rival  who  had  invaded  Norman- 
dy in  his  absence;  and  the  indefatigable  sultan  was 
subdued  by  the  cries  of  the  people,  who  were  the  vic- 
tims, and  of  the  soldiers,  who  were  the  instruments, 
of  his  martial  zeal.  The  first  demands  of  the  king  of 
England  were  the  restitution  of  Jerusalem,  Palestine, 
and  the  true  cross;  and  he  firmly  declared,  that  him- 
self and  his  brother  pilgrims  would  end  their  lives  in 
the  pious  labour,  rather  than  return  to  Europe  with 
ignominy  and  remorse.  But  the  conscience  of  Saladin 
refused,  without  some  weighty  compensation,  to  re- 
store the  idols,  or  promote  the  idolatry,  of  the  chris- 
tians :  he  asserted,  with  equal  firmness,  his  religious 
and  civil  claim  to  the  sovereignty  of  Palestine;  des- 
canted on  the  importance  and  sanctity  of  Jerusalem  ; 
and  rejected  all  terms  of  the  establishment,  or  parti- 
tion, of  the  Latins.  The  marriage  which  Richard  pro- 
posed, of  his  sister  with  the  sultan's  brother,  was 
defeated  by  the  difference  of  faith:  the  princess  abhor- 
red the  embraces  of  a  Turk  ;  and  Adel,  or  Saphadin, 
would  not  easily  renounce  a  plurality  of  wives.  A 
personal  interview  was  declined  by  Saladin,  who 
alleged  their  mutual  ignorance  of  each  other's  lan- 
guage; and  the  negociation  was  managed  with  much 
art  and  delay  by  their  interpreters  and  envoys.  The 
final  agreement  was  equally  disapproved  by  the  zeal- 
ots of  both  parties,  by  the  Roman  pontiff  and  the  caliph 
of  Bagdad.  It  was  stipulated  that  Jerusalem  and  the 
holy  sepulchre  should  be  open,  without  tribute  or  vex- 
ation, to  the  pilgrimage  of  the  Latin  christians;  that, 
after  the  demolition  of  Ascalon,  they  should  inclu- 
sively possess  the  sea-coast  from  Jaffa  to  Tyre;  that 
the  count  of  Tripoli  and  the  prince  of  Anlioch  should 
be  comprised  in  the  truce;  and  that,  during  three 
years  and  three  months,  all  hostilities  should  cease. 
The  principal  chiefs  of  the  two  armies  swore  to  the 
observance  of  the  treaty  ;  but  the  monarchs  were  sat- 
isfied with  giving  their  word  and  their  right  hand  ;  and 
.the  royal  majesty  was  excused  from  an  oath,  which 
always  implies  some  suspicion  of  falsehood  and  dis- 
Deathof  honour.  Richard  embarked  for  Europe, 
Saladin,  to  seek  along  captivity  and  a  premature 
AMarch94  grave ;  and  the  space  of  a  few  months 
concluded  the  life  and  glories  of  Saladin. 
The  orientals  describe  his  edifying  death,  which  hap- 
pened at  Damascus  ;  but  they  seem  ignorant  of  the 
equal  distribution  of  his  alms  among  the  three  reli- 
gions,"1 or  of  the  display  of  a  shroud,  instead  of  a 
standard,  to  admonish  the  east  of  the  instability  of 
human  greatness.  The  unity  of  empire  was  dissolved 
by  his  death  ;  his  sons  were  oppressed  by  the  stronger 
arm  of  their  uncle  Saphadin;  the  hostile  interests  of 
the  sultans  of  Egypt,  Damascus,  and  Aleppo,"  were 
again  revived  ;  and  the  Franks  or  Latins  stood,  and 
breathed,  and  hoped,  in  their  fortresses  along  the  Sy- 
rian coast. 

Innocent  lit.  The  noblest  monument  of  a  conquer- 
A.  D.  1198—1216.  pr's  fame,  and  of  the  terror  which  he 
inspired,  is  the  Saladine  tenth,  a  general  tax,  which 
■was  imposed  on  the  laity,  and  even  the  clergy,  of  the 
Latin  church  for  the  service  of  the  holy  war.  The  prac- 
tice was  too  lucrative  to  expire  with  the  occasion  ;  and 
this  tribute  became  the  foundation  of  all  the  titles  and 
tenths  on  ecclesiastical  benefices,  which  have  been 
granted  by  the  Roman  pontiffs  to  catholic  sovereigns, 
or  reserved  for  the  immediate  use  of  the  apostolic 
see.0    This  pecuniary  emolument  must  have  tended 


m  Even  Verlot  (Mm.  i.  p.  351.)  adopts  the  foolish  notion  of  the  in- 
difference of  Saladin,  who  professed  the  Koran  with  his  last  breath. 

n  See  the  succession  of  the  Ayoubites,  in  Abulpharagius,  (Dynast, 
p  277,  ice.)  and  the  tables  of  M.  de  Guignes,  I'Art  de  Verifier  les 
Dales,  and  the  Bibliotheiiue  Orientale. 

o  Thomasin  (Discipline  de  l'Eglise,  torn.  iii.  p.  31 1 — 374.)  has  copi- 
ously treated  of  the  origin,  abuses,  and  restrictions  of  these  tenths. 
A  theory  was  started,  but  not  pursued,  that  they  were  rightfully  due 
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to  increase  the  interest  of  the  popes  in  the  recovery  of 
Palestine:  after  the  death  of  Saladin  they  preached 
the  crusade,  by  their  episiles,  (heir  legates,  and  their 
missionaries;  and  the  accomplishment  of  the  pious 
work  might  have  been  expected  from  the  zeal  and 
talents  of  Innocent  the  third.5*  Under  that  young  and 
ambitious  priest,  the  successors  of  St.  Peter  attained 
the  full  meridian  of  their  greatness  ;  and  in  a  reign  of 
eighteen  years,  he  exercised  a  despotic  command  over 
the  emperors  and  kings,  whom  he  raised  and  deposed; 
over  the  nations,  whom  an  interdict  of  months  or 
years  deprived,  for  the  offence  of  their  rulers,  of  the 
exercise  of  christian  worship.  In  the  council  of  the 
Lateran  he  acted  as  the  ecclesiastical,  almost  as  the 
temporal,  sovereign  of  the  east  and  west.  It  was  at 
the  feet  of  his  legate  that  John  of  England  surren- 
dered his  crown;  and  Innocent  may  boast  of  the  two 
most  signal  triumphs  over  sense  and  humanity,  the 
establishment  of  trausubstaniiation,  and  the  origin  of 
the  inquisition.  At  his  voice,  two  crusades,  the  fourth 
and  the  fifth,  were  undertaken  ;  but,  except  a  king  of 
Hungary,  the  princes  of  the  second  order  were  at  the 
head  of  the  pilgrims:  the  forces  were  inadequate  to 
the  design;  nor  did  the  effects  correspond  wilh  the 
hopes  and  wishes  of  the  pope  and  the  people.  The 
fourth  crusade  was  diverted  from  Syria  The  fourth 
to  Constantinople  ;  and  the  conquest  of  crusade, 
the  Greek  or  Roman  empire  by  the  La-  A-  D- l203* 
tins  will  form  the  proper  and  important  subject  of  the 
next  chapter.  In  the  fifth,i  two  hun-  The  fifth, 
dred  thousand  Franks  were  landed  at  A.  D.  1218, 
the  eastern  mouth  of  the  Nile.  They  reasonably 
hoped  that  Palestine  must  be  subdued  in  Egypt,  the 
seat  and  storehouse  of  the  sultan;  and,  after  a  siege 
of  sixteen  months,  the  Moslems  deplored  the  loss  of 
Damietta.  But  the  christian  army  was  ruined  by  the 
pride  and  insolence  of  the  legate  Pelagius,  who,  in 
the  pope's  name,  assumed  the  character  of  general : 
the  sickly  Franks  were  encompassed  by  the  waters 
of  the  Nile  and  the  oriental  forces  ;  and  it  was  by  the 
evacuation  of  Damietta  that  they  obtained  a  safe  re- 
treat, some  concessions  for  the  pilgrims,  and  the  tardy 
restitution  of  the  doubtful  relic  of  the  true  cross. 
The  failure  may  in  some  measure  be  ascribed  to  the 
abuse  and  multiplication  of  the  crusades,  which  were 
preached  at  the  same  time  against  the  pagans  of 
Livonia,  the  Moors  of  Spain,  the  Albigeois  of  France, 
and  the  kings  of  Sicily  of  the  imperial  family.'  In 
these  meritorious  services,  the  volunteers  might  ac- 
quire at  home  the  same  spiritual  indulgence,  and  a 
larger  measure  of  temporal  rewards;  and  even  the 
popes,  in  their  zeal  against  a  domestic  enemy,  were 
sometimes  tempted  to  forget  the  distress  of  their 
Syrian  brethren.  From  the  last  age  of  the  crusades 
they  derived  the  occasional  command  of  an  army  and 
revenue;  and  some  deep  reasoners  have  suspected 
that  the  whole  enterprise,  from  the  first  synod  of 
Placentia,  was  contrived  and  executed  by  the  policy 
of  Rome.  The  suspicion  is  not  founded  either  in 
nature  or  in  fact.  The  successors  of  St.  Peter  appear 
to  have  followed,  rather  than  guided,  the  impulse  of 
maimers  and  prejudice;  without  much  foresight  of  the 
seasons,  or  cultivation  of  the  soil,  they  gathered  the 
ripe  and  spontaneous  fruits  of  the  superstition  of  the 


to  the  pope,  a  tenth  of  the  Levitee'  tenth  to  the  high-priest.  (Selden 
on  Tithes ;  see  his  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  ii.  p.  10S3.) 

P  See  the  Gesta  Innocenlii  III.  in  Murat.  Script.  Ker.  Ital.  (torn.  iii. 
p.  i.  p.  486—568.) 

q  See  the  fifth  crusade,  and  the  piece  of  Damietta,  in  Jacobus  a  Vil- 
riaco,  (1.  iii.  p.  1125 — 1140.  in  the  Gesta  Dei  of  Bongarsius,)  an  eye- 
witness, Bernard  Thesaurarius,  (in  Script.  Muratori,  torn.  vii.  p.  825 
— 846.  c.  ISO— 207.)  a  contemporary,  and  Saiuil  us,  (Secreta  Fidel.  Cru- 
cis,  1.  iii.  p.  xi.  c.  4—9.)  a  diligent  compiler;  and  of  the  Arabians, 
Abulpharagius,  (Dvnast.  p.  294.)  and  the  Extracts  at  the  end  of  Join- 
ville,  (p.  533.  537.  540  547,  &c.) 

r  To  those  who  took  the  cross  against  Mainfroy,  the  pope  (A.  D. 
1255)  granted  plenissimain  peccatorum  remissionem.  Fidele6  mira- 
bantur  quod  lanlum  eis  promitteret  pro  sanguine  chrisiianorum  effun- 
dendo  quantum  pro  cruore  infidelium  aliquando.  (Matthew  Palis,  p. 
785.)   A  hi."h  flight  for  the  ressun  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
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times.  They  gathered  these  fruits  without  toil  or 
personal  danger:  in  the  council  of  the  Lateran,  Inno- 
cent the  third  declared  an  ambiguous  resolution  of 
animating  the  crusaders  by  his  example  :  but  the  pilot 
of  the  sacred  vessel  could  not  abandon  the  helm  ;  nor 
•was  Palestine  ever  blessed  with  the  presence  of  a 
Roman  pontiff.8 

The  emperor  The  persons,  the  families,  and  estates 
Frederic  Q.  in  of  the  pilgrims,  were  under  the  imme- 
Palesune^  diate  protection  of  the  popes;  and  these 
spiritual  patrons  soon  claimed  the  pre- 
rogative of  directing  their  operations,  and  enforcing, 
by  commands  and  censures,  the  accomplishment  of 
their  vow.  Frederic  the  second,'  the  grandson  of 
Barbarossa,  was  successively  the  pupil,  the  enemy, 
and  the  victim  of  the  church.  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  years,  and  in  obedience  to  his  guardian  Innocent 
the  third,  he  assumed  the  cross  ;  the  same  promise 
was  repeated  at  his  royal  and  imperial  coronations  ; 
and  his  marriage  with  the  heiress  of  Jerusalem  forever 
bound  him  to  defend  the  kingdom  of  his  son  Conrad. 
But  as  Frederic  advanced  in  age  and  authority,  he 
repented  of  the  rash  engagements  of  his  youth  :  his 
liberal  sense  and  knowledge  taught  him  to  despise  the 
phantoms  of  superstition  and  the  crowns  of  Asia:  he 
no  longer  entertained  the  same  reverence  for  the  suc- 
cessors of  Innocent;  and  his  ambition  was  occupied 
by  the  restoration  of  the  Italian  monarchy  from  Sicily 
to  the  Alps.  But  the  success  of  this  project  would 
have  reduced  the  popes  to  their  primitive  simplicity  ; 
and,  after  the  delays  and  excuses  of  twelve  years,  they 
urged  the  emperor,  with  entreaties  and  threats,  to  fix 
the  time  and  place  of  his  departure  for  Palestine.  In 
the  harbours  of  Sicily  and  Apulia  lie  prepared  a  fleet 
of  one  hundred  galleys,  and  of  one  hundred  vessels, 
that  were  framed  to  transport  and  land  two  thousand 
five  hundred  knights,  with  their  horses  and  atten- 
dants; his  vassals  of  Naples  and  Germany  formed  a 
powerful  army  ;  and  the  number  of  English  crusaders 
was  magnified  to  sixty  thousand  by  the  report  of 
fame.  But  the  inevitable,  or  affected,  slowness  of 
these  mighty  preparations,  consumed  the  strength  and 
provisions  of  the  more  indigent  pilgrims;  the  multi- 
tude was  thinned  by  sickness  and  desettion,  and  the 
sultry  summer  of  Calabria  anticipated  the  mischiefs 
of  a  Syrian  campaign.  At  length  the  emperor  hoisted 
sail  at  Brundusium,  with  a  fleet  and  army  of  forty 
thousand  men;  but  he  kept  the  sea  no  more  than  three 
days;  and  his  hasty  retreat,  which  was  ascribed  by 
his  friends  to  a  grievous  indisposition,  was  accused 
by  his  enemies  as  a  voluntary  and  obstinate  disobe- 
dience. For  suspending  his  vow  was  Frederic  ex- 
communicated by  Gregory  the  ninth;  for  presuming, 
the  next  year,  to  accomplish  his  vow,  he  was  again 
excommunciated  by  the  same  pope."  While  he  served 
under  the  banner  of  the  cross,  a  crusade  was  preached 
against  him  in  Italy  ;  and  after  his  return  he  was  com- 
pelled to  ask  pardon  for  the  injuries  which  he  had 
suffered.  The  clergy  and  military  orders  of  Pales- 
tine were  previously  instructed  to  renounce  his  com- 
munion and  dispute  his  commands  ;  and  in  his  own 
kingdom,  the  emperor  was  forced  to  consent  that  the 
orders  of  the  camp  should  be  issued  in  the  name  of 
God  and  of  the  christian  republic.  Frederic  entered 
Jerusalem  in  triumph;  and  with  his  own  hands  (for 
no  priest  would  perform  the  office)  he  took*  the  crown 
from  the  altar  of  the  sepulchre.    But  the  patriarch 

»  This  simple  idea  is  aureeable  to  the  good  sense  of  Moshcim.  (In- 
siimt.  Hist.  Eccles.  p.  332.)  and  ihe  tine  philosophy  of  Hume.  (Hist. 
of  England,  vol.  i.  p.  330.) 

t  The  original  materials  for  the  crusade  of  Frederic  IL  may  be 
drawn  from  Richard  de  St.  Germano  (in  rUuratori,  Script.  Rerum 
Ital.  torn.  vii.  p.  1002— 1013.)  and  Matthew  Paris,  (p.  236.  291.  300. 
302.  304.)  The  most  rational  moderns  are.  Fleury,  (Hist.  Eccles 
torn,  xvi.)  Vertot,  (Chevaliers  de  IMalthe,  torn.  i.  I.  iii.)  Giannone, 
(Isloria  Civile  di  Napoli,  torn.  ii.  1.  xvi.)  and  Muratori.  (Annali. 
d'ltalia,  lorn,  x.) 

u  Poor  Muratori  knows  what  to  think,  hut  kno"-s  n"t  what,  to  jay : 
"  Chipo  qui  it  cap  y'  &c.  p.  322. 


cast  an  interdict  on  the  church  which  his  presents' 
had  profaned;  and  the  knights  of  the  hospital  and 
temple  informed  the  sultan  how  easily  he  might  be 
surprised  and  slain  in  his  unguarded  visit  to  the  river 
Jordan.  In  such  a  state  of  fanaticism  and  faction, 
victory  was  hopeless,  and  defence  was  difficult;  but. 
the  conclusion  of  an  advantageous  peace  may  be  im- 
puted to  the  discord  of  the  Mahometans,  and  their 
personal  esteem  for  the  character  of  Frederic.  The 
enemy  of  the  church  is  accused  of  maintaining  with 
the  miscreants  an  intercourse  of  hospitality  and  friend- 
ship, unworthy  of  a  christian;  of  despising  the  bar- 
renness of  the  land  ;  and  of  indulging  a  profane 
thought,  that  if  Jehovah  had  seen  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  he  never  would  have  selected  Palestine  for 
the  inheritance  of  his  chosen  people.  Yet  Frederic 
obtained  from  the  sultan  the  restitution  of  Jerusalem, 
of  Bethlem  and  Nazareth,  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  :  the 
Latins  were  allowed  to  inhabit  and  fortify  the  city ; 
an  equal  code  of  civil  and  religious  freedom  was  rati- 
fied for  the  sectaries  of  Jesus  and  those  of  Mahomet; 
and,  while  the  former  worshipped  at  the  holy  sepul- 
chre, the  latter  might  pray  and  preach  in  the  mosch 
of  the  temple,*  from  whence  the  prophet  undertook 
his  nocturnal  journey  to  heaven.  The  clergy  deplored 
this  scandalous  toleration  ;  and  the  weaker  Moslems 
were  gradually  expelled;  hut  every  rational  object  of 
the  crusades  was  accomplished  without  bloodshed  ; 
the  churches  were  restored,  the  monasteries  were  re- 
plenished ;  and,  in  the  space  of  fifteen  years,  the 
Latins  of  Jerusalem  exceeded  the  number  of  six  thou- 
sand. This  peace  and  prusperity,  for  which  they  were 
ungrateful  to  their  benefactor,  was  terminated  by  the 
irruption  of  the  strange  and  savage  hordes  of  Cariz- 
tniansJ  Flying  from  the  arms  of  the  Invasi[)n  of  lhe 
.Moguls,  those  shepherds  of  the  Caspian  Carizmians, 
rolled  headlong  on  Syria;  and  the  union  A.  D.  1243. 
of  the  Franks  with  the  sultans  of  Aleppo,  Hems,  and 
Damascus,  was  insufficient  to  stem  the  violence  of 
the  torrent.  Whatever  stood  against  them,  was  cut 
off  by  the  sword,  or  dragged  into  captivity  :  the  mili- 
tary orders  were  almost  exterminated  in  a  single  bat- 
tle; and  in  the  pillage  of  the  city,  in  the  profanation 
of  the  holy  sepulchre,  the  Latins  confess  and  regret 
the  modesty  and  discipline  of  the  Turks  and  Saracens. 

Of  the  seven  crusades,  the  two  last St  and Uie 
were  undertaken  by  Louis  the  ninth,  sixth  crusade, 
king  of  France;  who  lost  his  liberty  jn  A.  D.  1243-1254. 
Egypt,  and  his  life  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  Twenty- 
eight  years  after  his  death,  he  was  canonized  at  Home; 
and  sixty-five  miracles  were  readily  found,  and  sol- 
emnly aitpsted,  to  justify  the  claim  of  the  royal  saint.1 
The  voice  of  history  renders  a  more  honourable  testi- 
mony, that  he  united  the  virtues  of  a  king,  a  hero,  and 
a  man;  that  his  martial  spirit  was  tempered  hy  the 
love  of  private  and  public  justice  ;  and  that  Louis  was 
the  father  of  his  people,  the  friend  of  his  neighbours, 
and  the  terror  of  the  infidels.  Superstition  alone,  in 
all  the  extent  of  her  baleful  influence,1  corrupted  his 
understanding  and  his  heart ;  his  devotion  stooped  to 
admire  and  imitate  the  begging  friars  of  Francis  and 
Dominic;  he  pursued  with  blind  and  cruel  zeal  the 
enemies  of  the  faith;  and  lhe  best  of  kings  twice  de- 
scended from  his  throne  to  seek  the  adventures  of  a 
spiritual  knight-errant.  A  monkish  historian  would 
have  been  content  to  applaud  the  most  despicable  part 


i  The  clergy  artfully  confounded  the  mosch  or  church  of  the  tem- 
ple with  the  holy  sepulchre,  and  their  wilful  error  has  deceived  both 
Vertot  and  Muratori. 

y  The  irruption  of  the  Carizmians,  or  Corasmins,  is  related  by  Mat- 
thew Paris,  (p.  34S,  347.)  and  bv  Joinville.  Nansis,  and  the  Arabians, 
(p.  111.  112.  !9I,  19.'.  523. -'30.) 

z  Read,  if  you  can,  the  Life  and  Miracles  of  St.  Louis,  by  the  con- 
fessor of  Queen  Margaret,  (p.  291 — 523  Joinville,  du  Louvre.) 

a  He  believed  alt  that  mother  church  taught,  (Joinville,  p.  10  )  but 
he  cautioned  Joinville  against  disputing  with  infidels.  "  L'uinine 
lay  (said  he  in  his  old  language)  quand  il  ot  nif  dire  de  la  loy  cresti- 
enne,  ne  doit  pas  deflendre  la  ioy  chrestienne  ne  mais  que  de  d'es- 
pee,  dequoi  il  doit  donnrr  parmi  le  ventre  dedans,  tant  comme  elle  y 

peut  emrer,"  (p.  12.) 
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of  his  character ;  but  the  noble  and  gallant  Joinville,b 
who  shared  the  friendship  and  captivity  of  Louis,  has 
traced  with  the  pencil  of  nature  the  free  portrait  of  his 
virtues  as  well  as  of  his  failings.  From  this  intimate 
knowledge  we  may  learn  to  suspect  the  political  views 
of  depressing  their  great  vassalsL  which  are  often  im- 
puted to  the  royal  authors  of  the  crusades.  Above 
all  the  princes  of  the  middle  ages,  Louis  the  ninth 
successfully  laboured  to  restore  the  prerogatives  of  the 
crown;  but  it  was  at  home,  and  not  in  the  east,  that 
he  acquired  for  himself  and  his  posterity  ;  his  vow 
"Was  the  result  of  enthusiasm  and  sickness;  and  if  he 
"Were  the  promoter,  he  was  likewise  the  victim,  of  this 
holy  madness.  For  the  invasion  of  Egypt,  France 
"Was  exhausted  of  her  troops  and  treasures  ;  he  covered 
the  sea  of  Cyprus  with  eighteen  hundred  sails;  the 
most  modest  enumeration  amounts  to  fifty  thousand 
men ;  and,  if  we  might  trust  his  own  confession,  as  it 
is  reported  by  oriental  vanity,  he  disembarked  nine 
thousand  five  hundred  horse,  and  one  hundred  and 
thirty  thousand  foot,  who  performed  their  pilgrimage 
under  the  shadow  of  his  power.c 
He  takes  Da-       In  complete  armour,  the  oriflamme  wa- 

mieua,  ving  before  him,  Louis  leaped  foremost 
A.  D.  1249.  on  tne  i)eaen  ■  ant)  the  strong  city  of  Da- 
mietta,  which  had  cost  his  predecessors  a  siege  of  six- 
teen months,  was  abandoned  on  the  first  assault  by  the 
trembling  Moslems.  But  Damietta  was  the  first  and 
the  last  of  his  conquests  ;  and  in  the  fifth  and  sixth 
crusades,  the  same  causes,  almost  on  the  same  ground, 
were  productive  of  similar  calamities.11  After  a  ruin- 
ous delay,  which  introduced  into  the  camp  the  seeds 
of  an  epidemical  disease,  the  Franks  advanced  from 
the  sea-coast  towards  the  capital  of  Egypt,  and  strove 
to  surmount  the  unseasonable  inundation  of  the  Nile, 
which  opposed  their  progress.  Under  the  eye  of  their 
intrepid  monarch,  the  barons  and  knights  of  France 
displayed  their  invincible  contempt  of  danger  and  dis- 
cipline :  his  brother,  the  count  of  Artois,  stormed  with 
inconsiderate  valour  the  town  of  Massoura  ;  and  the 
carrier  pigeons  announced  to  the  inhabitants  of  Cairo 
that  all  was  lost.  But  a  soldier,  who  afterwards 
usurped  the  sceptre,  rallied  the  flying  troops  :  the  main 
body  of  the  christians  was  far  behind  their  vanguard  ; 
and  Artois  was  overpowered  and  slain.  A  shower  of 
Greek  fire  was  incessantly  poured  on  the  invaders;  the 
Nile  was  commanded  hy  the  Egyptian  galleys,  the 
open  country  by  the  Arabs;  all  provisions  were  inter- 
cepted ;  each  day  aggravated  the  sickness  and  fam- 
ine ;  and  about  the  same  time  a  retreat  was  found  to 
be  necessary  and  impracticable.  The  oriental  writers 
confess,  that  Louis  might  have  escaped,  if  he  would 
have  deserted  his  subjects  :  he  was  made  prisoner,  with 
the  greatest  part  of  his  nobles ;  all  who  could  not  re- 
deem their  lives  by  service  or  ransom,  were  inhumanly 
massacred;  and  the  walls  of  Cairo  were  decorated 
His  captivity  in         a/'rcle  of  christian  heads.'  The 

Egypt, "      king  ot  r  ranee  was  loaded  with  chains  ; 

A  rii  s-'ivia'  6  Senerous  vlctoTi  a  great  grand- 

ay  *  son  of  the  brother  of  Saladin,  sent  a 
robe  of  honour  to  his  royal  captive,  and  his  deliver- 
ance, with  that  of  his  soldiers,  was  obtained  by  the 
restitution  of  Damietta f  at.d  the  payment  of  four  hun- 

b  I  have  two  editions  of  Joinville,  the  one  (Paris.  1668.)  most  valu- 
able for  the  observations  of  Ducanee ;  the  other  (Paris  au  Louvro, 
1761.)  most  precious  for  the  pure  and  authentic  text,  a  MS.  of  which 
has  been  recently  discovered.  The  last  editor  proves,  that  the  his- 
tory of  St.  Louis  was  finished  A.  D.  1309.  without  explaining,  or  even 
admiring,  the  age  of  the  author,  which  must  have  exceeded  ninety 
years.  (Preface,  p.  xi.  Observations  de  Ducange,  p.  17.) 

c  Joinville,  p.  32.    Arabic  Extracts,  p.  549. 

d  The  last  editors  have  enriched  their  Joinville  with  large  and  cu- 
rious extracts  from  the  Arabic  historians,  Macrizi,  Abulfed.t,  &c.  See 
likewise  Abulpharagius,  (Dynast,  p.  322—325.)  who  calls  him  by  the 
corrupt  name  of  Redefrans.  Matthew  Paris  (p.  6S3,  684  )  has  des- 
cribed the  rival  folly  of  the  French  and  English  who  fought  and  fell 
at  Massoura. 

e  Savary,  in  li is  agreeable  Lettres  sur  l'Eeyple,  has  given  a  descrip- 
t'i  n  of  Damietta,  Xtom.  i.  lettre  xxiii.  p.  274-^290.)  and  a  narrative  of 
the  expedition  of  St.  Louis,  (xxv.  p.  306— 350.) 

t  For  the  ransom  of  St.  Louis,  a  million  of  byzanis  was  asked  and 
granted  ;  but  the  sultan's  generosity  reduced  that  sum  lo  600,000  by- 


dred  thousand  piect-s  of  gold.  In  a  soft  and  luxurious 
climate,  the  degenerate  children  of  the  companions 
of  Noureddin  and  Sahxltn  were  incapable  of  resists 
ing  the  flower  of  European  chivalry;  they  triumph- 
ed by  the  arms  of  their  slaves  or  Mamalukes,  the  har- 
dy natives  of  Tartary,  who  at  a  tender  age  had  been 
purchased  of  the  Syrian  merchants,  and  were  edu- 
cated in  the  camp  and  palace  of  the  sultan.  But 
Egypt  soon  afforded  a  new  example  of  the  danger  of 
preetorian  bands  ;  and  the  rage  of  these  ferocious  ani- 
mals, who  had  been  let  loose  on  the  strangers,  was 
provoked  to  devour  their  benefactor.  In  the  pride  of 
conquest  Touran  Shaw,  the  last,  of  his  race,  was  mur- 
dered by  his  Mamalukes;  and  the  most  daring  of  the 
assassins  entered  the  chamber  of  the  captive  king, 
with  drawn  scymitars,  and  their  hands  imbrued  in  the 
blood  of  their  sultan.  The  firmness  of  Louis  com- 
manded their  respect  ;s  their  avarice  prevailed  over 
cruelly  and  zeal  ;  the  treaty  was  accomplished  ;  and 
the  king  of  France,  with  the  relics  of  his  army,  was 
permitted  to  embark  for  Palestine.  He  wasted  four 
years  within  the  walls  of  Acre,  unable  to  visit  Jerusa- 
lem, and  unwilling  to  return  without  glory  to  his  native 
country. 

The  memory  of  his  defeat  excited  Louis,  after  six- 
teen years  of  wisdom  and  repose,  to  undertake  the 
seventh  and  last  of  the  crusades.  His  finances  were 
restored,  his  kingdom  was  enlarged  ;  a  new  generation 
of  warriors  had  arisen,  and  he  embarked  with  fresh 
confidence  at  the  head  of  six  thousand  horse  and  thirty 
thousand  foot.  The  loss  of  Antioch  had  provoked  the 
enterprise  :  a  wild  hope  of  baptizing  the  king  of  Tu- 
nis, tempted  him  to  steer  for  the  African  coast;  and 
the  report  of  an  immense  treasure  reconciled  his  troops 
to  the  delay  of  their  voyage  to  the  Holy  Land.  In- 
stead of  a  proselyte,  he  found  a  siege  ;  His  death  before 

the  French  panted  and  died  on  the  burn-    Tuni_8  in  the, 

i  T  j  •    l  •         »    seventh  crusade, 

ing  sands  ;  St.  Louis  expired  in  his  tent  ;      a.  D.  1270. 

and  no  sooner  had  he  closed  his  eyes,  Aug.  25. 
than  his  son  and  successor  gave  the  signal  of  the  re- 
treat.11 "  It  is  thus,"  says  a  lively  writer,  "  that  a 
christian  king  died  near  the  ruins  of  Carthage,  wa- 
ging war  against  the  sectaries  of  Mahomet,  in  a  land 
to  which  Dido  had  introduced  the  deities  of  Syria."1 

A  more  unjust  and  absurd  eonstitu-  The  Mamalukes 
tion  cannot  be  devised,  than  that  which  of  Egypt, 
condemns  the  natives  of  a  country  to  A'  D' 1250— 1517- 
perpetual  servitude,  under  the  arbitrary  dominion  of 
strangers  and  slaves.  Yet  such  has  been  the  state  of 
Egypt  above  five  hundred  years.  The  most  illus- 
trious sultans  of  the  Baharite  and  Borgite  dynasties'1 
were  themselves  promoted  from  the  Tartar  and  Circas- 
sian bands  ;  and  the  four  and  twenty  beys,  or  military 
chiefs,  have  ever  been  succeeded,  not  by  their  sons,  but 
by  their  servants.  They  produce  the  great  charter  of 
their  liberties,  the  treaty  of  Selim  the  first  with  the 
republic;1  and  the  Othman  emperor  still  accepts  from 

zants,  which  are  valued  by  Joinville  at  400,000  French  livres  of  his 
own  time,  and  expressed  by  Matthew  Paris  by  100,000  marks  of  sil- 
ver. (Ducange,  Dissertation  xx.  sur  Joinville.) 

r  The  idea  of  the  emirs  to  choose  Louis  for  their  sultan,  is  seriously 
attested  by  Joinville,  (p.  77,  78.)  and  does  not  appear  to  me  so  absurd 
as  to  M.  de  Voltaire.  (Hist.  Generale,  torn.  ii.  p.  386, 387.)  The  Mam- 
alukes themselves  were  strangers,  rebels,  and  equals;  they  had  fell 
his  valour,  they  hoped  his  conversion ;  and  such  a  motion,  which  was 
not  seconded,  might  be  made,  perhaps  by  a  secret  christian,  in  their 
tumultuous  assembly. 

h  See  the  expedition  in  the  Annals  of  St.  Louis,  by  William  de 
Nangis,  p  27n—  287.  and  the  Arabic  Extracts,  p.  545. 555.  of  the  Lou- . 
vre  edition  of  Joinville. 

i  Voltaire,  Hist.  Generale.  torn.  ii.  p.  391. 

k  The  chronology  of  ihe  two  dynasties  of  Mamalukes,  the  Baha- 
I  rites,  Turks  or  Tartars  of  Kipzak.  and  the  Borgite^,  Circassians,  is 
j  niven  by  Pocock  (Prolegom,  ad  Abulpharag.  p.  6—31.)  and  de  Guig- 
'  nes,  (loin.  i.  p.  264 — 270.)  their  history  from  Abulfeda,  Macrizi.  &c.  to 
the  beginninr  of  the  fifteenth  century,  by  the  same  M.  de  Guignes, 
(loin.  iv.  p.  110— 3%8.) 

1  Savary,  Lettres  sur  TEgypte,  torn.  ii.  lettre  xv.  p.  1S9— 208.  I 
much  question  the  authenticity  of  this  copy:  yet  it  is  true,  that  sul- 
tan Selim  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  Circassians  or  Mamalukes  of 
Egypt,  and  left  them  in  possession  of  arms,  riches,  and  power.  See 
anew  Abrege  de  l'Histoire  Ollomane,  composed  in  Egypt, and  trans- 
lated by  M.  Digeon,  (torn.  i.  p.  53—08.  Paris,  1781.)  a  curious,  authen- 
tic, and  national  historv. 
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Egyp"  a  slight  acknowledgment  of  tribute  and  subjec- 
tion. With  some  breathing  intervals  of  peace  and 
order,  the  two  dynasties  are  marked  as  a  period  of 
rapine  and  bloodshed ; m  but  their  throne,  however 
shaken,  reposed  on  the  two  pillars  of  discipline  and 
valour;  their  sway  extended  over  Egypt,  Nubia,  Ara- 
bia, and  Syria;  their  Mamalukes  were  multiplied  from 
eight  hundred  to  twenty-fire  thousand  horse;  and  their 
numbers  were  increased  by  a  provincial  militia  of  one 
hundred  and  seven  thousand  foot,  and  the  occasional 
aid1  of  sixty-six  thousand  Arabs."  Princes  of  such 
power  and  spirit  could  not  long  endure  on  their  coast 
a  hostile  and  independent  nation  ;  and  if  the  ruin  of 
the  Franks  was  postponed  about  forty  years,  they 
were  indebted  to  the  caTes  of  an  unsettled  reign,  to 
the  invasion  of  the  Moguls,  and  to  the  occasional  aid 
of  some  warlike  pilgrims.  Among  these,  the  English 
reader  will  observe  the  name  of  our  first  Edward, 
who  assumed  the  cross  in  the  life-time  of  his  father 
Henry.  At  the  head  of  a  thousand  soldiers,  the  future 
conqueror  of  Wales  and  Scotland  delivered  Acre  fiom 
a  siege  ;  marched  as  far  as  Nazareth  with  an  army  of 
nine  thousand  men  ;  emulated  the  fame  of  his  uncle 
Richard;  extorted,  by  his  valour,  a  ten  years'  truce  ; 
and  escaped,  with  a  dangerous  wound,  from  the  dagger 
Loss  of  Amioch  °'  a  fanatic  assassin.0  Antioch,*  whose 
A.  D.  1258.  '  situation  had  been  less  exposed  to  the 
June  12.  calamities  of  the  holy  war,  was  finally 
occupied  and  ruined  by  Bond'.edar,  or  Bibars,  sultan 
of  Egypt  and  Syria;  the  Latin  principality  was  ex- 
tinguished ;  and  the  first  seat  of  the  christian  name 
was  dispeopled  by  the  slaughter  of  seventeen,  and  the 
captivity  of  one  hundred,  thousand  of  her  inhabitants. 
The  maritime  towns  of  Laodicea,  Gabala,  Tripoli, 
Berytus,  Sidon,  Tyre,  and  Jaffa,  and  the  stronger 
castles  of  the  hospitalers  and  templars,  successively 
fell  ;  and  the  whole  existence  of  the  Franks  was  con- 
fined to  the  city  and  colony  of  St.  John  of  Acre,  which 
is  sometimes  described  by  the  more  classic  title  of 
Ptolemais. 

After  the  loss  of  Jerusalem,  Acre,")  which  is  dis- 
tant about  seventy  miles,  became  the  metropolis  of 
the  Latin  christians,  and  was  adorned  with  strong  and 
stately  buildings,  with  aqueducts,  an  artificial  port, 
and  a  double  wall.  The  population  was  increased  by 
the  incessant  streams  of  pilgrims  and  fugitives  :  in 
the  pauses  of  hostility  the  trade  of  the  East  and  West 
was  attracted  to  this  convenient  station;  and  the  mar- 
ket could  offer  the  produce  of  every  clime  and  the 
interpreters  of  every  tongue.  But  in  this  conflux  of 
nations,  every  vice  was  propagated  and  practised  :  of 
all  the  disciples  of  Jesus  and  Mahomet,  the  male  and 
female  inhabitants  of  Acre  were  esteemed  the  most 
corrupt;  nor  could  the  abuse  of  religion  be  corrected 
by  the  discipline  of  law.  The  city  had  many  sove- 
reigns, and  no  government.  The  kings  of  Jerusalem 
and  Cyprus,  of  the  house  of  Lusignan,  the  princes  of 
Antioch,  the  counts  of  Tripoli  and  Sidon,  the  great 
masters  of  the  hospital,  the  temple,  and  the  Teutonic 
order,  the  republics  of  Venice,  Genoa,  and  Pisa,  the 
pope's  legate,  the  kings  of  France  and  England,  as- 
sumed an  independent  command  ;  seventeen  tribunals 
exercised  the  power  of  life  and  death;  every  criminal 

m  Si  tolum  quo  regnant  occuparunt  lempus  respicias,  prsesertim 
quod  tini  prupius,  reperies  illuJ  bell  is,  pugnis*,  iujuriis,  ac  rapinis  re- 
ferlum.  (At  Jannabi,  apud  Pocock,  p.  31.)  The  reign  of  Mohammed, 
.(A.  D.  1311—1341.)  affords  a  happy  excepiion.  (De  Guignes,  torn.  iv. 
p.  203—210.) 

d  They  are  now  reduced  to  8303  :  but  the  expense  of  each  Mama- 
luke  may  be  rated  at  100  louis:  and  l'gypt  groans  under  the  avarice 
and  insolence  of  these  strangers.  (Voyages  de  Volney,  torn.  i.  p.  89— 
1S7.) 

o  See  Cane's  History  of  Kngland,  vol  ii.  p  163- 175.  and  his  oriei- 
nal  authors,  Thomas  Wilkes  and  Walter  Hemingford,  (1.  iii.  c.  34, 
35.)  in  Gele's  Collection,  (torn.  ii.  p.  97.  £89— 5W2.)  They  arp  both 
ignorant  of  the  princess  Kleanor's  piety  in  sucking  the  poisoned 
wound,  and  saving  her  husband  at  the  risk  of  her  own  life. 

p  Sanmus,  Secret.  Fidelium  Crucis,  1.  iii.  p.  xij.  c.  9.  and  De  Guig- 
nes,  Hist,  des  Huns,  lorn.  iv.  p.  143.  from  the  Arabic  historians, 

q  The  Mate  of  Acre  is  represented  in  all  the  Chronicles  of  the 
times,  and  most  accurately  in  Juhn  Villani,  1.  vii.  c.  144.  in  Muratori, 
Scriptoree  Rerum  Italicarum,  torn.  xiii.  p.  337, 338. 


was  protected  in  the  adjacent  quarter;  and  ihe  perpe- 
tual jealousy  of  the  nations  often  burst  forth  in  acts 
of  violence  and  blood.  Some  adventurers,  who  dis- 
graced the  ensign  of  the  cress,  compensated  their 
want  of  pay  by  the  plunder  of  the  Mahometan  villa- 
ges: nineteen  Syrian  merchants,  who  traded  under 
i  the  public  faith,  were  despoiled  and  hanged  by  the 
christians;  and  the  denial  of  satisfaction  justified  the 
arms  of  the  sultan  Khali!.  He  marched  against  Acre 
at  the  head  of  sixty  thousand  horse  and  one  hundred 
and  forty  thousand  foot:  his  train  of  artillery  (if  I 
may  use  the  word)  was  numerous  and  weighty;  the 
separate  timbers  of  a  single  engine  were  transported  in 
one  handred  waggons:  and  the  royal  historian  Abul- 
feda,  who  served  with  the  troops  of  Hannah,  was  him- 
selfa  spectator  of  the  holy  war.  Whatever  might  be  the 
vices  of  the  Franks,  their  courage  was  rekindled  by  en- 
thusiasm and  despair;  but  they  were  torn  by  the  discord 
of  seventeen  chiefs,  and  overwhelmed  on  all  sides  by 
the  powers  of  the  sultan.  After  a  siege  The  loss  of  Acre 
of  thirty-three  days,  the  double  wall  was  J"^he  Holy 
forced  by  the  Moslems;  the  principal  a. D.  1295. 
tower  yielded  to  their  engines  ;  the  Ma-  May  IS. 
malnkes  made  a  general  assault;  the  city  was  storm- 
ed ;  and  death  or  slavery  was  the  lot  of  sixty  thousand 
christians.  The  convent,  or  rather  fortress,  of  the 
templars  resisted  three  days  longer;  but  the  great 
master  was  pierced  wiih  an  arrow  ;  and,  of  five  hun- 
dred knights,  only  ten  were  left  alive,  less  happy  than 
the  victims  of  the  sword,  if  they  lived  to  suffer  on  a, 
scaffold  in  the  unjust  and  cruel  proscription  of  the 
whole  order.  The  king  of  Jerusalem,  the  patriarch, 
and  the  great  master  of  the  hospital,  effected  their 
retreat  to  the  shore  ;  bat  the  sea  was  rough,  the  vessels 
were  insufficient ;  and  great  numbers  of  the  fugitives 
were  drowned  before  they  conld  reach  the  isle  of 
Cyprus,  which  might  crmfort  Lusignan  for  the  loss 
of  Palestine.  By  the  command  of  the  sultan,  the 
churches  and  fortifications  of  the  Latin  cities  were 
demolished  ;  a  motive  of  avarice  or  fear  still  opened 
the  holy  sepulchre  to  some  devout  and  defi  nceless 
pilgrims;  and  a  mournful  and  solitary  silence  prevail- 
ed along  the  coast  which  had  so  long  resounded  with 
the  world's  debate/ 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

Schisms  of  the  Greeks  and  Latins. — Slate  of  Constantino- 
ple.— Revolt  of  the  Bulgarians. — Isaac  Angelas  dethron- 
ed by  his  brother  Alexius. —  Origin  of  the  fourth  crusade. 
— Alliance  of  the  French  and  Venetians  with  ihe  son  of 
Isaac. — Their  naval  expedition  to  Constantinople. — The 
two  sieges  and  final  conepitst  of  the  city  by  the  Latins. 

The  restoration  of  the  western  empire  Schism  of  the 
by  Charlemagne  was  speedily  followed  Greeks, 
by  the  separation  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches.' 
A  religious  and  national  animosity  still  divides  the  two 
largest  communions  of  the  christian  world  ;  and  the 
schism  of  Constantinople,  by  alienating  her  most  use- 
ful allies,  and  provoking  her  most  dangerons  enemies, 
has  precipitated  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire in  the  east. 

In  the  course  of  the  present  history  Their  aversioD 
the  aversion  of  the  Greeks  for  the  Latins  the  Latins, 
has  been  often  visible  and  conspicuous.  It  was  ori- 
ginally derived  from  the  disdain  of  servitude,  inflamed, 
after  the  time  of  Constantino,  by  the  pride  of  equality 
or  dominion  ;  and  finally  exasperated  bv  the  preference 
which  their  rebellious  subjects  had  given  to  the  n lli— 

r  See  the  final  expulsion  of  the  Franks,  in  Sanutus,  1.  iii.  p.  xii.  c. 
11 — 22.  Abulfeda,  jVIacrizi,  &c  in  De  Guignes.  torn.  iv.  p.  lo2.  164. 
ami  Vertot.  torn.  i.  1.  iii.  p.  407 — 428. 

i  In  the  successive  centuries,  from  the  ninth  to  the  eighteenth, 
Mosheim  traces  the  schism  of  the  Greeks  with  learning,  clearness, 
and  impartiality:  the  filinque,  (Inslitut.  Hist.  Eccles.  p.  277.)  Leo 
HI.  p.  303.  Photius,  p.  9.1,  3J8.    Michael  Ccrularius,  p.  37»,  371,  fct. 
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atice  of  the  Franks.  In  every  age  the  Greeks  were 
proud  of  their  superiority  in  profane  and  religious 
knowledge:  they  had  first  received  the  light  of  Chris- 
tianity ;  they  had  pronounced  the  decrees  of  the  seven 
general  councils;  they  alone  possessed  the  language 
of  Scripture  and  philosophy;  nor  should  the  barba- 
rians, immersed  in  the  darkness  of  the  west,b  pre- 
sume to  argue  on  the  high  and  mysterious  questions 
of  theological  science.  Those  barbarians  despised  in 
their  turn  the  restless  and  subtle  levity  of  the  orientals, 
the  authors  of  every  heresy  ;  and  blessed  their  own 
simplicity,  which  was  content  to  hold  the  tradition  of 
the  apostolic  church.  Yet  in  the  seventh  century,  the 
synods  of  Spain,  and  afterwards  of  France,  improved 
or  corrupted  the  Niccne  creed,  on  the  mysterious  sub- 
ject of  the  third  person  of  the  Trinity.0  In  the  long 
Procession  of  ihe  controversies  of  the  east,  the  nature  and 
Holy  Ghost,  generation  of  the  Christ  had  been  scru- 
pulously defined  ;  and  the  well-known  relation  of  father 
and  son  seemed  to  convey  a  faint  image  to  the  human 
mind.  The  idea  of  birth  was  less  analogous  to  the 
Holy  Spirit,  who,  instead  of  a  divine  gift  or  attribute, 
was  considered  by  the  catholics  as  a  substance,  a  per- 
son, a  god  ;  he  was  not  begotten,  Lmt  in  the  orthodox 
style  he  proceedtd.  Did  be  proceed  from  the  Father 
alone,  perhaps  by  the  Son  !  or  from  the  Father  and  the 
Son  1  The  first  of  these  opinions  was  asserted  by 
the  Greeks,  tbe  second  by  the  Latins  ;  and  the  addition 
to  the  Nicene  creed  of  the  word  Jilioque,  kindled  the 
flame  of  discord  between  the  oriental  and  the  Gallic 
churches.  In  the  origin  of  the  dispute,  the  Roman 
pontiffs  affected  a  character  of  neutrality  and  modera- 
tion : J  they  condemned  the  innovation,  but  they  acqui- 
esced in  the  sentiment,  of  their  Transalpine  brethren  ; 
they  seemed  desirous  of  casting  a  veil  of  silence  and 
charity  over  the  superfluous  research  ;  and  in  the  cor- 
respondence of  Charlemagne  and  Leo  the  third,  the 
pope  assumes  the  liberality  of  a  statesman,  and  the 
prince  descends  to  the  passion  and  prejudices  of  a 
priest.e  But  the  orthodoxy  of  Rome  spontaneously 
obeyed  the  impulse  of  her  temporal  policy;  and  the 
jilioque,  which  Leo  wished  to  erase,  was  transcribed 
in  the  symbol  and  chanted  in  the  liturgy  of  the  Vati- 
can. The  Nicene  and  Athanasian  creeds  are  held  as 
the  catholic  faith,  without  which  none  can  be  saved  ; 
and  both  papists  and  protestants  must  now  sustain  and 
return  the  anathemas  of  the  Greeks,  who  deny  tbe 
procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost  from  the  Son,  as  well  as 
Variety  of  eccle-  '"rr,rn  tne  Father.  Such  articles  of  faith 
eiasticai  disci-  arc  not  susceptible  of  treaty  ;  but  tbe 
P,ln9-  rules  of  discipline  will  vary  in  remote 

and  independent  churches  ;  and  the  reason,  even  of  di- 
vines, might  allow,  that  the  .difference  is  inevitable 
and  harmless.  The  craft  or  superstition  of  Rome  has 
imposed  on  her  priests  and  deacons  the  rigid  obliga- 
tion of  celibacy  ;  among  the  Greeks  it  is  confined  to 
the  bishops;  the  loss  is  compensated  by  dignity  or 
annihilated  by  age ;  and  the  parochial  clergy,  the  pa- 
pas, enjoy  the  conjugal  society  of  the  wives  whom 
they  have  married  before  their  entrance  into  holy 
orders.    A  question  concerning  the  azyms  was  fiercely 


b  Aioffc  avm&eis  x»i   eewoipojraioi,  fx  0-K5TCJ.-   *  i- 1  £u  vxt : , 

th„-  f*p  *E<rn-.e<:u.  f*:i(*;  \7iv.t%,v  ^  fvvn/t»Ta .  (Phot.  Epist.  p.  47. 
edit.  Montacnl.)  The  oriental  patriarch  continues  to  apply  the  im- 
Sgesof  thunder,  earthquake,  haii,  wild  boar,  precursors  of  Antichrist, 
&c.  &c. 

c  The  mysterious  subject  of  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  is 
discussed  in  the  historical,  theological,  and  controversial  sense,  or 
nonsense,  by  the  Jesuit  Petavius.  (Dogmata  Theologies,  torn.  ii.  1.  vii. 
p.3fi>-440  ) 

i  tiff  .re  the  shrine  of  St.  Peter,  he  placed  two  shields  of  the  weight 
of  04  1-2  pounds  of  pure  silver  ;  on  which  he  inscribed  the  text  of  both 
creeds  (uiro  |tie  gymbolo)  pro  amore  et  cautelu  orthodoxx  fidei.  (Anas- 
tap.  in  Leon.  III.  in  Muratori,  loin.  iii.  pars  i.  p.  2  8.)  His  languaee 
most  clearly  proves,  that  neither thejff/ioo/ue  nor  the  Athanasian  creed 
were  received  at  Rome  about  the  year  830; 

«  The  Itlissi  of  Charlemagne  pressed  him  to  declare,  that  all  who 
rejected  the  Jilioque,  at  least  the  doctrine,  must  be  damned.  All, 
replies  the  pope,  are  not  capable  of  reaching  the  altiora  mysteria; 
qui  potuertt,  et  non  volueril,  salvus  esse  non  potest.  (Collect.  Concil. 
torn.  ix.  p.  "177-  -23-3.)  The  potuerit  would  leave  a  large  io.,p  hole  of 
ealvaiion ! 


debated  in  the  eleventh  century,  and  the  essence  of  the 
eucharist  was  supposed  in  the  east  and  west  to  depend 
on  the  use  of  levened  or  unlevcned  bread.  Shall  I 
mention  in  a  serious  history  the  furious  reproaches 
that  were  urged  against  the  Latins,  who  for  a  long 
while  remained  on  the  defensive  1  They  neglected 
to  abstain,  according  to  the  apostolical  decree,  from 
things  strangled,  and  from  blood  :  they  fasted,  a  Jew- 
ish observance  !  on  the  Saturday  of  each  week;  dur- 
ing the  first  week  of  Lent  they  permitted  the  use  of 
milk  and  cheese  ; f  their  infirm  monks  were  indulged 
in  the  taste  of  flesh  ;  and  animal  grease  was  substitu- 
ted for  the  want  of  vegetable  oil  :  the  holy  chrism  or 
unction  in  baptism  was  reserved  to  the  episcopal 
order:  the  bishops,  as  the  bridegrooms  of  their  chur- 
ches, were  decorated  with  rings;  their  priests  shaved 
their  faces,  and  baptized  by  a  single  immersion.  Such 
were  the  crimes  which  provoked  the  zeal  of  the  patri- 
archs of  Constantinople;  and  which  were  justified 
with  equal  zeal  by  the  doctors  of  the  Latin  church.8 

Bigotry  and  national  aversion  are  pow-  Ambitious  quar- 
erful  magnifiers  of  every  object  of  dis-  r^tsr.°£  PjJ? 
pute;  but  the  immediate  cause  of  tbe  rjonstentinople, 
schism  of  the  Greeks  maybe  traced  in  with  ihe_  popn, 
the  emulation  of  tbe  leading  prelates,  A-  a  S57— es6- 
who  maintained  tbe  supremacy  of  the  old  metropolis 
superior  to  all,  and  of  the  reigning  capital,  inferior  to 
none,  in  the  christian  world.  About  the  middle  of  the 
ninth  century,  Photius,h  an  ambitious  layman,  the 
captain  of  the  guards  and  principal  secretary,  was 
promoted  by  merit  and  favour  to  the  more  desirable 
office  of  patriarch  of  Constantinople.  In  science,  even 
ecclesiastical  science,  he  surpassed  the  clergy  of  the 
age  ;  and  the  purity  of  his  morals  has  never  been  im- 
peached :  but  his  ordination  was  hasty,  his  rise  was 
irregular;  and  Ignatius,  his  abdicated  predecessor, 
was  yet  supported  by  the  public  compassion  and  the 
obstinacy  of  his  adherents.  They  appealed  to  the  tri- 
bunal of  Nicholas  the  first,  one  of  the  proudest  and 
most  aspiring  of  the  Reman  pontiffs,  who  embraced 
the  welcome  opportunitv  of  judging  and  condemning 
his  rival  of  the  east.  Their  quarrel  was  imbittered 
by  a  conflict  of  jurisdiction  over  the  king  and  nation 
of  the  Bulgarians  ;  nor  was  their  recent  conversion  to 
Christianity  of  much  avail  to  eilher  prelate,  unless  he 
could  number  the  proselytes  among  the  subjects  of 
his  power.  With  the  aid  of  his  court  the  Greek  pa- 
triarch was  victorious  ;  but  in  the  furious  contest  lie 
deposed  in  his  turn  the  successor  of  St.  Peter,  and 
involved  the  Latin  church  in  the  reproach  of  heresy 
and  schism.  Photius  saciificed  ihe  peace  of  the  world 
to  a  short  and  precarious  reign  :  he  fell  with  his  pa- 
tron, the  Caesar  Bardus  ;  and  Basil  the  Macedonian 
performed  an  act  of  justice  in  the  restoration  of  Igna- 
tius, whose  age  and  dignity  had  not  been  sufficiently 
respected.  From  his  monastery,  or  prison,  Photius 
solicited  the  favour  of  the  emperor  by  pathelic  com- 
plaints and  artful  flattery  ;  and  the  eyes  of  bis  rival 
were  scarcely  closed,  when  he  was  again  restored  to 
the  throne  of  Constantinople.  After  tbe  death  of  Ba- 
sil, he  experienced  tbe  vicissitudes  of  courts  and  the 
ingratitude  of  a  royal  pupil  :  the  patriarch  was  again 
deposed,  and  in  his  last  solitary  hours  he  might  regret 
the  freedom  of  a  secular  and  studious  life.  In  each 
revolution,  the  breath,  the  nod,  of  the  sovereign  bad 
been  accepted  by  a  submissive  clergy  ;  and  a  synod 
of  three  hundred  bishops  was  always  prepared  to  hail 


f  In  France,  after  some  harsher  laws,  the  ecclesiastical  discipline 
is  now  relaxed  :  milk,  cheese,  and  butter,  are  become  a  perpetual, 
and  eggs  an  annual,  indulgence  in  Lent.  (Vie  piivee  des  Francois, 
torn.  ii.  p.  27—  38.) 

z  The  original  monuments  of  the  schism,  of  the  charges  of  tin? 
Greeks  asainst  the  Latins,  are  deposited  in  the  epistles  of  Photius. 
(Epist.  Encyclica,  ii.  p.  47 — Gl  )  and  of  Michael  Cerularius.  (Canisii 
Antiq.  Lectiones,  torn.  iii.  p.  i.  p.  281 — 324.  edit.  Basnage,  with  the 
prolix  answer  of  Cardinal  Humbert.) 

h  The  tenth  volume  of  the  Venice  edition  of  the  Councils  contains 
all  the  acts  of  ihe  synods,  and  history  of  PholltlS  :  they  are  abridged, 
with  a  faint  tinge  of  prejudice  or  prudencr,  by  Dupin  and  Fleury. 
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the  triumph,  or  to  stigmatize  the  fall,  of  the  holy,  or 
the  execrable,  Photius.'  By  a  delusive  premise  of 
succour  or  reward,  the  popes  were  tempted  to  counte- 
nance these  various  proceedings;  and  the  synods  of 
Constantinople  were  ratified  by  their  epistles  or  le- 
gates. But  the  court  and  the  people,  Ignatius  and 
Photius,  were  equally  adverse  to  their  claims  ;  their 
ministers  were  insulted  or  imprisoned  :  the  procession 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  was  forgotten  :  Bulgaria  was  for 
ever  annexed  to  the  Byzantine  throne  ;  and  the  schism 
was  prolonged  by  the  rigid  censure  of  all  the  multi- 
plied ordinations  of  an  irregular  patriarch.  The  dark- 
ness and  corruption  of  the  tenth  century  suspended  the 
intercourse,  without  reconciling  the  minds,  of  the  two 
nations.  But  when  the  Norman  sword  restored  the 
churches  of  Apulia  to  the  jurisdiction  of  Rome,  the 
departing  flock  was  warned,  by  a  petulent  epistle  of 
the  Greek  patriarch,  to  avoid  and  abhor  the  errors  of 
the  Latins.  The  rising  majesty  of  Rome  could  no 
The  popes  ex-  l°n?er  brook  the,  insolence  of  a  rebel ; 
communicate  and  Michael  Cernlarius  was  excommu- 
C*  s a-itr'aro'' i°f  nirated  in  t,le  iieart  of  Constantinople  by 
and  the  Greeks,  ''le  pope's  legates.  Shaking  the  dust 
A  D. 1054.  from  their  feet,  they  deposited  on  the 
July  16.  al(ar  of  s0pi,ia  a  djrefui  anathema,k 
which  enumerates  the  seven  mortal  heresies  of  the 
Greeks,  and  devotes  the  guilty  teachers,  and  their 
unhappy  sectaries,  to  the  eternal  society  of  the  devil 
and  his  angels.  According  to  the  emergencies  of  the 
church  and  state  a  friendly  correspondence  was  some- 
times resumed  ;  the  language  of  charity  and  concord 
was  sometimes  affected  ;  but  the  Greeks  have  never 
recanted  their  errors  ;  the  popes  have  never  repealed 
their  sentence  :  and  from  this  thunderbolt  we  may  date 
the  consummation  of  the  schism.  It  was  enlarged 
by  each  ambitious  step  of  the  Roman  pontiffs;  the 
emperors  blushed  and  trembled  at  the  ignominious  fate 
of  their  royal  brethren  of  Germany  ;  and  the  people 
were  scandalized  by  the  temporal  power  and  military 
life  of  the  Latin  clerpy.1 

The  aversion  of  the  Greeks  and  La- 
tins was  nourished  and  manifested  in 
the  three  first  expeditions  to  the  Holy 
Land.  Alexius  Comnenus  contrived  the 
absence  at  least  of  the  formidable  pilgrims  :  his  suc- 
cessors, Manuel  and  Isaac  Angelus,  conspired  with 
the  Moslems  for  the  ruin  of  the  greatest  princes  of 
the  Franks  ;  and  their  crooked  and  malignant  policy 
was  seconded  by  the  active  and  voluntary  obedience  of 
every  order  of  their  subjects.  Of  this  hostile  temper, 
a  large  portion  may  doubtless  be  ascribed  to  the  dif- 
ference of  language,  dress,  and  manners,  which  severs 
and  alienates  the  nations  of  the  glebe.  The  pride,  as 
well  as  the  prudence,  of  the  sovereign  was  deeply 
wounded  by  the  intrusion  of  foreign  armies,  that  claim- 
ed a  right  of  traversing  his  dominions,  and  passing 
under  the  walls  of  his  capital  ;  his  subjects  were 
insulted  and  plundered  by  the  rude  strangers  of  the 
west;  and  the  hatred  of  the  pusillanimous  Greeks  was 
sharpened  by  secret  envy  of  the  hold  and  pious  enter- 
prises of  the  Franks.  But  these  profane  causes  of 
national  enmity  were  fortified  and  inflamed  by  the 
venom  of  religious  zeal.  Instead  of  a  kind  embrace, 
a  hospitable  reception  from  their  christian  brethren 
of  the  rast,  every  tongue  was  taught  to  repeat  the 
names  of  schismatic  and  heretic,  more  odious  to  an 
orthodox  tar  than  these  of  pagan  and  infidel  :  instead 
of  being  loved  for  the  general  conformity  of  faith  and 


Knmity  of  the 
Greeks  and  La 
tins, 

A.D. 
11  JO- 12011. 


i  The  synod  cf  Constantinople,  held  in  the  year  8C9,  is  the  eighth  of 
the  general  councils,  the  lasi  assembly  of  the  east  which  is  recogni- 
zed by  the  Roman  church.  She  rejects  the  synods  of  Constantinople 
of  the  years  867  and  679.  which  we  re.  however,  equally  numerous  and 
noisy  ;  but  th^y  were  favourable  to  Photius. 

k  See  this  anathema  in  the  councils,  torn.  xi.  p.  1 157— 14C0. 

I  Anna  Comnena  (Ale.xiad,  1.  i  p  31-33  )  represents  the  abhor- 
rence, not  only  of  the  church,  but  of  the  palace,  for  Gregory  VII  the 
popes,  and  the  Latin  communion.  The  style  of  Cinnamns  and  Nice- 
tas  is  still  more  vehement.  Yet  how  calm  is  the  voice  of  history 
compared  with  that  of  polemics! 


worship,  they  were  abhorred  for  some  rules  of  dis- 
cipline, some  questions  of  theology,  in  which  them- 
selves or  their  teachers  might  differ  from  the  oriental 
church.  In  the  crusade  ( f  Louis  the  seventh,  the 
Greek  clergy  washed  and  purified  the  altars  which 
had  been  defiled  by  the  sacrifice  of  a  French  priest. 
The  companions  of  Frederic  Barbarossa  deplore  the 
injuries  which  they  endured,  both  in  word  and  deed, 
from  the  peculiar  rancour  of  the  bishops  and  monks. 
Their  prayers  and  sermons  excited  the  people  against 
the  impious  barbarians;  and  the  patriarch  is  accused 
of  declaring,  that  the  faithful  might  obtain  the  redemp- 
tion of  all  their  sins  by  the  extirpation  of  the  schis- 
matics.m  An  enthusiast,  named  Dorotheus,  alarmed 
the  fears,  and  restored  the  confidence,  of  the  emperor, 
by  a  prophetic  assurance,  that  the  German  heretic, 
after  assaulting  the  gate  of  Blachernes,  would  be 
made  a  singular  example  of  the  divine  vengeance. 
The  passages  of  these  mighty  armies  were  rare  and 
perilous  events;  hut  the  crusades  introduced  a  frequent 
and  familiar  intercourse  between  the  two  nations, 
which  enlarged  their  knowledge  without  abating  their 
prejudices.  The  wealth  and  luxury  of  The  Latins  at 
Constantinople  demanded  the  produc-  Constantinople: 
tions  of  every  climate :  these  imports  were  balanced 
by  the  art  and  labour  of  her  numerous  inhabitants; 
her  situation  invites  the  commerce  of  the  world  ;  and, 
in  every  period  of  her  existence,  that  commerce  has 
been  in  the  hands  of  foreigners.  After  the  decline  of 
Amaiphi,  the  Venetians,  Pisans,  and  Genoese,  intro- 
duced their  factories  and  settlements  into  the  capital 
of  the  empire:  their  services  were  rewarded  with 
honours  and  immunities;  they  acquired  the  possession 
of  lands  and  houses  ;  their  families  were  multiplied  by 
marriages  with  the  natives;  and,  after  the  toleration 
of  a  Mahometan  mosch,  it  was  impossible  to  interdict 
the  churches  of  the  Roman  rite."  The  two  wives  of 
Manuel  Comnenus 0  were  of  the  race  of  the  Franks; 
the  first,  a  sister-in-law  of  the  emperor  Conrad;  the 
second,  a  daughter  of  the  prince  of  Antioch  :  he  obtain- 
ed for  his  son  Alexius  a  daughter  of  Philip  Augustus 
king  of  France ;  and  he  bestowed  his  own  daughter 
on  a  marquis  of  Montserrat,  who  was  educated  and 
dignified  in  the  palace  of  Constantinople.  The  Greek 
encountered  the  arms  and  aspired  to  the  empire,  of 
the  west;  he  esteemed  the  valour,  and  trusted  the 
fidelity,  of  the  Franks  ;f  their  military  talents  were 
unfitly  recompensed  by  the  lucrative  offices  of  judges 
and  treasurers;  the  policy  of  Manuel  had  solicited  the 
alliance  of  the  pope;  and  the  popular  voice  accused 
him  of  a  partial  bias  to  the  nation  and  religion  of  the 
Latins.t  During  his  reign,  and  that  of  his  successor 
Alexius,  they  were  exposed  at  Constantinople  to  the 
reproach  of  foreigners,  heretics,  and  favouritts;  and 
this  triple  guilt  was  severely  expiated  in  the  tumult, 
which  announced  the  return  and  elevation  ef  Androni- 

m  His  anonymous  historian  (de  Expedit.  Asiat.  Fred.  I.  in  Canisii 
Lection.  Antiq.  torn.  iii.  pars  ii.  p.  oil.  edit.  Basnage)  mentions  the 
sermons  of  the  Greek  patriarch,  quomodo  Grsecis  injunxeral  in  remis- 
sionem  peccalorum  peregrines  occidere  el  delere  de  terra.  Taeino 
observes,  (in  Scriptores  Frcher.  torn.  i.  p  409.  edit.  Struv.)  Graeci 
haerelicos  nos  appellant:  clerici  el  monachi  dictis  et  factis  perse- 
quuntur.  We  may  add  the  declaration  of  the  Emperor  Baldwin 
fifteen  years  afterwards:  Hae;  est  (gens)  quae  Latinos  omnes  non 
hominum  nomine,  sed  canum  dignabalur;  quorum  sanguinein  effun- 
dere  pene  inter  merita  repuiabant.  (Gesta  Innocent.  III.  c.  92.  in 
Muraiori,  Script.  Kerum  Ilalicarum,  lorn.  iii.  pars  i.  p.  536.)  There 
may  be  some  exaggeration,  bui  it  was  as  effectual  for  the  action  and 
re-aclion  of  hatred. 

n  See  Anna  Comnena.  (Alexiad,  1.  vi.p.  161, 162.)  and  a  remarkable 
passage  of  Niceias,  (in  Manuel.  1.  v.  c.  9.)  who  observes  of  the  Vene- 
tians,."' *  **'  ^fitrfii,-  rijli  K«,r«>tivt«l»o  l>|f  o.xs.*,- 

o  Ducanie,Fam.  Byzanl.  p.  186, 187. 

P  Niceias  in  Manuel.  1.  vii.  c.  2.  Kegnante  enim  (Manuele) .... 
aptid  eum  tanlam  Latinos  popidus  repereral  sraiiatn  lit  nezleclis. 
GrsecuHs  suis  lanquam  viris  multibus  el  rfl&niinalis,  .  .  .  .  solis 
Latinis  grandia  committeret  negotia  ....  erga  eos  profusa  liberali- 
tate  abundabat  -  -  -  ex  omnl  orbe  ad  eum  tamuam  ad  benefactorem 
nobiles  et  ignobilea  roncurrebant.    Willerm  Tyr.  xjrii.  c.  10. 

•1  The  suspicions  of  the  Greeks  would  have  been  confirmed,  if  they 
had  seen  the  political  epistles  of  Manuel  lo  pope  Alexander  III.  the 
enemy  of  his  enemy  Frederic  I.,  in  w  hich  the  emperor  deel  ires  his 
w  ish  of  uniting  the  Greeks  and  Latins  as  one  Hock  under  one  ehep- 
herd,  &r.    (See  Fleury.  Hist.  Eccles  loin.  xv.  p.  187.213.243.) 
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ilieir  massacre,  cus.r  The  people  rose  ill  arms ;  from 
A.  l>.  1183.  the  Asiatic  shore  the  tyrant  despatched 
his  troops  and  galleys  to  assist  the  national  revenge; 
and  the  hopeless  resistance  of  the  strangers  served 
only  to  justify  the  rage,  and  sharpen  the  daggers,  of 
the  assassins.  Neither  age,  nor  sex,  nor  the  ties  of 
friendship  or  kindred,  could  save  the  victims  of  nation- 
al hatred,  and  avarice,  and  religious  zeat :  the  Latins 
were  slaughtered  in  their  houses  and  in  the  streets  : 
their  quarter  was  reduced  to  ashes;  the  clergy  were 
burnt  in  their  churches,  and  the  sick  in  their  hospi- 
tals; and  some  estimate  may  he  formed  of  the  slain 
from  the  clemency  which  sold  above  four  thousand 
christians  in  perpetual  slavery  to  the  Turks.  The 
priests  and  monks  were  the  loudest  and  most  active  in 
the  destruction  of  the  schismatics ;  and  ihey  chanted  a 
thanksgiving  to  the  Lord,  when  the  head  of  a  Roman 
cardinal,  the  pope's  legate,  was  severed  from  his  bo- 
dy, fastened  to  the  tail  of  a  dog,  and  dragged,  with 
savage  mockery,  through  the  city.  The  more  diligent 
of  the  strangers  had  retreated,  on  the  first  alarm,  to 
their  vessels,  and  escaped  through  the  Hellespont 
from  the  scene  of  blood.  In  their  flight,  they  burnt 
and  ravaged  two  hundred  miles  of  the  sea-coast ; 
inflicted  a  severe  revenge  on  the  guiltless  subjects 
of  the  empire;  marked  the  priests  and  monks  as  their 
peculiar  enemies  ;  and  compensated,  by  the  accumula- 
tion of  plunder,  the  loss  of  their  property  and  friends. 
On  their  return,  they  exposed  to  Italy  and  Europe  the 
wealth  and  weakness,  the  perfidy  and  malice,  of  the 
Greeks,  whose  vices  were  painted  as  the  genuine 
characters  of  heresy  and  schism.  The  scruples  of  the 
first  crusaders  had  neglected  the  fairest  opportunities 
of  securing,  by  the  possession  of  Constantinople,  the 
way  to  the  Holy  Land  :  a  domestic  revolution  invited, 
and  almost  compelled,  the  French  and  Venetians  to 
achieve  the  conquest  of  the  Roman  empire  of  the  east. 
Reign  and  cha-  In  the  series  of  the  Byzantine  princes, 
racter  of  Isaac  J  |iave  exhibited  the  hypocrisy  and  ambi- 
a!'d!  1185— 1193.  tion,  the  tyranny  and  fall,  of  Andronicus, 
Sept  12.  the  last  male  of  the  Comnenian  family 
who  reigned  at  Constantinople.  The  revolution,  which 
cast  him  headlong  from  the  throne,  saved  and  exalted 
t  Isaac  Angelus,s  who  descended  by  the  females  from 
the  same  imperial  dynasty.  The  successor  of  a  second 
I  Nero  might  have  found  it  an  easy  task  to  deserve  the 
esteem  and  affection  of  his  subjects:  they  sometimes 
had  reason  to  regret  the  administration  of  Andronicus. 
The  sound  and  vigorous  mind  of  the  tyrant  was  capa- 
ble of  discerning  the  connexion  between  his  own  and 
the  public  interest;  and  while  he  was  feared  by  all 
who  could  inspire  him  with  fear,  the  unsuspected 
people,  and  the  remote  provinces,  might  bless  the 
inexorable  justice  of  their  master.  But  his  successor 
was  vain  and  jealous  of  the  supreme  power,  which  he 
wanted  courage  and  abilities  to  exercise;  his  vices 
were  pernicious,  his  virtues  (if  he  possessed  any 
7'jvirtups)  were  useless,  to  mankind;  and  the  Greeks, 
who  imputed  their  calamities  to  his  negligence,  denied 
I  ;  him  the  merit  of  any  transient  or  accidental  benefits 
of  the  times.  Isaac  slept  on  the  throne,  and  was 
>l  I  awakened  only  by  the  sound  of  pleasure:  his  vacant 
I  1  hours  were  amused  by  comedians  and  buffoons,  and 
I  even  to  these  buffoons  the  emperor  was  an  object  of 
I  contempt:  his  feasts  and  buildings  exceeded  the  ex- 
amples of  royal  luxury;  the  number  of  his  eunuchs 
and  domestics  amounted  to  twenty  thousand  :  and  the 
daily  sum  of  four  thousand  pounds  of  silver  would 
swell  to  four  millions  sterling  the  annual  expense  of 
his  household  and  table.  His  poverty  was  relieved 
by  oppression  ;  and  the  public  discontent  was  inflamed 
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i  See  the  Greek  and  Latin  narratives  in  Nicetas  (in  Alexio  Corri- 
neno,  c.  10.)  and  William  of  Tyre  ;  (1.  xxii.  c.  10— J3.)  the  first  soft 
and  concise,  the  second  loud,  copious,  and  tragical. 

s  The  history  of  the  reign  of  Isaac  Angelus  is  composed,  in  three 
books,  by  the  senator  Nicetas;  (p.  228 — 2911.)  and  his  offices  of  logo- 
ihete,  or  principal  secretary,  ana  judge  of  the  veil  or  palace,  could 
not  bribe  the  impartiality  of  the  historian.  He  wrote,  it  is  true,  after 
the  fall  and  death  of  his  benefactor. 


by  equal  abuses  in  the  collection,  and  the  application, 
of  the  revenue.  While  the  Greeks  numbered  the  days 
of  their  servitude,  a  flattering  prophet,  whom  he  re- 
warded with  the  dignity  of  patriarch,  assured  him  of 
a  long  and  victorious  reign  of  thirty -two  years  ;  during 
which  he  should  extend  his  sway  to  mount  Libanus, 
and  his  conquests  beyond  the  Euphrates.  But  bis 
only  step  towards  the  accomplishment  of  the  predic- 
tion, was  a  splendid  and  scandalous  embassy  to  Sala- 
din,"  to  demand  the  restitution  of  the  holy  sepulchre, 
and  to  propose  an  offensive  and  defensive  league  with 
the  enemy  of  the  christian  name.  In  these  unworthy 
bands,  of  Isaac  and  his  brother,  the  remains  of  the 
Greek  empire  crumbled  into  dust.  The  island  of 
Cyprus,  whose  name  excites  the  ideas  of  elegance  and 
pleasure,  was  usurped  by  his  namesake,  a  Comnenian 
prince;  and  by  a  strange  concatenation  of  events,  the 
sword  of  our  English  Richard  bestowed  that  kingdom 
on  the  house  of  Lusignan,  a  rich  compensation  for  the 
loss  of  Jerusalem. 

The  honour  of  the  monarchy,  and  the  Revoi,  0f  ^e 
safety  of  the  capital,  were  deeply  woun-  Bulgarians, 
ded  by  the  revolt  of  the  Bulgarians  and  A.  D.  1186. 
Wallachians.  Since  the  victory  of  the  second  Basil, 
they  had  supported,  above  a  hundred  and  seventy 
years,  the  loose  dominion  of  the  Byzantine  princes; 
but  no  effectual  measures  had  been  adopted  to  impose 
the  yoke  of  laws  and  manners  on  these  savage  tribes. 
By  the  command  of  Isaac,  their  sole  means  of  subsis- 
tence, their  flocks  and  herds,  were  driven  away,  to 
contribute  towards  the  pomp  of  the  royal  nuptials; 
and  their  fierce  warriors  were  exasperated  by  the 
denial  of  equal  rank  and  pay  in  the  military  service. 
Peter  and  Asan,  two  powerful  chiefs,  of  the  race  of 
the  ancient  kings,"  asserted  their  own  rights  and  the 
national  freedom  :  their  daemoniac  impostors  proclaim- 
ed to  the  crowd,  that  their  glorious  patron  St.  Deme- 
trius had  for  ever  deserted  the  cause  of  the  Greeks  : 
and  the  conflagration  spread  from  the  banks  of  the 
Danube  to  the  hills  of  Macedonia  and  Thrace.  After 
some  faint  efforts,  Isaac  Angelus  and  his  brother  ac- 
quiesced in  their  independence  ;  and  the  imperial 
troops  were  soon  discouraged  by  the  bones  of  their 
fellow-soldiers,  that  were  scattered  along  the  passes 
of  mount  Haemus.  By  the  arms  and  policy  of  John 
or  Joannices,  the  second  government  of  Bulgaria  was 
firmly  established.  The  subtle  barbarian  sent  an  em- 
bassy to  Innocent  the  third,  to  acknowledge  himself  a 
genuine  son  of  Rome  in  descent  and  religion  ;*  and  hum- 
bly received  from  the  pope  the  licence  of  coining  mo- 
ney, the  royal  title,  and  a  Latin  archbishop  or  patriarch. 
The  Vatican  exulted  in  the  spiritual  conquest  of  Bul- 
garia, the  first  object  of  the  schism  ;  and  if  the  Greeks 
could  have  preserved  the  prerogatives  of  the  church, 
they  would  gladly  have  resigned  the  rights  of  the 
monarchy. 

The  Bulgarians  were  malicious  enough  Usurpation  and 
to  pray  for  the  long  life  of  Isaac  Angelus,  character  of 
the  surest  pledge  of  their  freedom  and  illsP,"us  nge 
prosperity.    Yet  their  chiefs  could  in-  A.  D.  1195—120.'). 
volve  in  the  same  indiscriminate  con-      April  8. 
tempt  the  family  and  nation  of  the  emperor.    "In  all 
the  Greeks,"  said  Asan  to  his  troops,  "  the  same  cli- 
mate, and  character,  and  education,  will  be  produc- 
tive of  the  same  fruits.    Behold  my  lance,"  continued 
the  warrior,  "  and  the  long  streamers  that  float  in  the 


t  See  Bohadin,  Vit.  Saladin.  p.  129— 131.  226.  vers.  Schuliens.  The 
ambassador  of  Isaac  was  equally  versed  in  the  Greek,  French,  and 
Arabian  languages  ;  a  rare  instance  in  those  times.  His  embassies 
were  received  with  honour,  dismissed  without  effect,  and  reported 
Willi  dcandal  in  tiie  west. 

u  Ducange,  Familiae  Palmaticae,  p.  318—320.  The  original  corres- 
pondence of  the  Bulgarian  king  and  ihe  Roman  pontiff  is  inscribed 
in  the  Gesla  Innocent  III.  c.  06— 82.  p.  513—  525. 

x  The  pope  acknowledges  l  is  pedigree,  a  nobili  urbis  Roma?  pro- 
sapia  genlloies  lui  originem  traxtrunl.  This  tradition, and  the  strong 
resemblance  of  the  Latin  and  Wallach.an  idioms,  is  explained  by  M. 
D'Anville.  (Etats  de  l'Europe,  p.  258— 2>:2.)  The  Italian  colonies  of 
Ihe  Pacia  of  Trajan  were  swept  away  by  the  tide  of  emigration  from 
the  Danube  to  the  Volga,  and  brought  back  by  another  wave  from  the 
Volga  to  ihe  Danube.    Possible,  but  s!  range  ! 
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wind.  They  differ  only  in  colour;  they  are  formed  of 
the  same  silk,  and  fashioned  by  the  same  workman  ; 
nor  has  the  stripe  that  is  stained  in  purple,  any  supe- 
rior price  or  value  above  its  fellows."''  Several  of 
these  candidates  for  the  purple  successively  rose  and 
fell  under  the  empire  of  Isaac  :  a  general  who  had 
repelled  the  fleets  of  Sicily,  was  driven  to  revolt  and 
ruin  by  the  ingratitude  of  the  prince  ;  and  his  luxu- 
rious repose  was  disturbed  by  secret  conspiracies 
and  popular  insurrections.  The  emperor  was  saved 
by  accident,  or  the  merit  of  his  servants  :  he  was  at 
length  oppressed  by  an  ambitious  brother,  who,  for  the 
hope  of  a  precarious  diadem,  forgot  the  obligations  of 
nature,  of  loyalty,  and  of  friendship.2  While  Isaac  in 
theThracian  valleys  pursued  the  idle  and  solitary  plea- 
sures of  the  chace,  his  brother,  Alexius  Angelas,  was 
invested  with  the  purple,  by  the  unanimous  suffrage  of 
the  camp  :  the  capital  and  the  clergy  subscribed  to  their 
choice  ;  and  the  vanity  of  the  new  sovereign  rejected 
the  name  of  his  fathers  for  the  lofty  and  royal  appella- 
tion of  the  Comnenian  race.  On  the  despicable  cha- 
racter of  Isaac  I  have  exhausted  the  language  of  con- 
tempt ;  and  can  only  add,  that  in  a  reign  of  eight 
years,  the  baser  Alexius1  was  supported  by  the  mas- 
culine vices  of  his  wife  Euphrosyne.  The  first  intel- 
ligence of  his  fall  was  conveyed  to  the  late  emperor 
by  the  hostile  aspect  and  pursuit  of  the  guards  no  lon- 
ger his  own  :  he  fled  before  them  above  fifty  miles  as 
far  as  Stagyra  in  Macedonia  ;  but  the  fugitive,  with- 
out an  object  or  a  follower,  was  arrested,  brought  back 
to  Constantinople,  deprived  of  his  eyes,  and  confined 
in  a  lonesome  tower,  on  a  scanty  allowance  of  bread 
and  water.  At  the  moment  of  the  revolution,  his  son 
Alexius,  whom  he  educated  in  the  hope  of  empire, 
was  twelve  years  of  age.  He  was  spared  by  the 
usurper,  and  reduced  to  attend  his  triumph  both  in 
peace  and  war;  but  as  the  army  was  encamped  on  the 
sea-shore,  an  Italian  vessel  facilitated  the  escape  of  the 
royal  youth  ;  and,  in  the  disguise  of  a  common  sailor, 
he  eluded  the  search  of  his  enemies,  passed  the  Hel- 
lespont, and  found  a  secure  refuge  in  the  isle  of  Sicily. 
After  saluting  the  threshold  of  the  apostles,  and  im- 
ploring the  protection  of  pope  Innocent  the  third, 
Alexius  accepted  the  kind  invitation  of  his  sister  Irene, 
the  wife  of  Philip  of  Swabia,  king  of  the  Romans. 
But  in  his  passage  through  Italy,  he  heard  that  the 
flower  of  western  chivalry  was  assembled  at  Venice 
for  the  deliverance  of  the  Holy  Land  ;  and  a  ray  of 
hope  was  kindled  in  his  bosom,  that  their  invincible 
swords  might  be  employed  in  his  father's  restoration. 
The  fouruh  cru-      About  ten  or  twelve  years  after  the 

sade,  loss  of  Jerusalem,  the  nobles  of  France 
a  t\  1198  . 
'  '  ■  were  again  summoned  to  the  holy  war 
by  the  voice  of  a  third  prophet,  less  extravagant,  per- 
haps, than  Peter  the  hermit,  but  far  below  St.  Bernard 
in  the  merit  of  an  orator  and  a  statesman.  An  illite- 
rate priest  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  Fulk  of 
Neuilly,h  forsook  his  parochial  duty,  to  assume  the 
more  flattering  character  of  a  popular  a.nd  itinerant 
missionary.  The  fame  of  his  sanctity  and  miracles 
was  spread  over  the  land  ;  he  declaimed,  with  seve- 
riiy  and  vehemence,  against  the  vices  of  the  age;  and 
his  sermons,  which  he  preached  in  the  streets  of  Paris, 
converted  the  robbers,  the  usurers,  the  prostitutes,  and 
even  the  doctors  and  scholars  of  the  university.  No 
sooner  did  Innocent  the  third  ascend  the  chair  of  St. 


y  This  parable  is  in  ihe  best  savage  stylp  ;  bin  I  wish  ihe  Wallach 
had  not  introduced  the  classic  names  of  Mysians,  the  experiment  of 
the  magnet  or  loadstone,  and  the  passage  of  an  old  comic  poet.  (Ni- 
cetas,  in  Alex.  Comneno,  1.  i.  p.  299,  300.) 

z  The  Latins  aggravate  the  ingratitude  of  Alexius,  by  supposing 
that  he  had  been  released  by  his  brother  Isaac  from  Turiish  captivi- 
ty. This  pathetic  tale  had  doubtless  been  repealed  at  Venice  and 
Zara  ;  but  I  do  not  readily  discover  its  grounds  in  the  Greek  histo- 
rians. 

a  See  the  reign  of  Alexius  Angelus,  or  Comnenus,  in  the  three  books 
of  Nicetas,  p.  291—352. 

i  See  Fleury,  Hist.  Eccles.  torn,  xvi  p.  26,  &c.  and  Villehardouin, 
No.  1.  with  the  observation*  of  Ducange,  which  I  always  mean  to 
quote  with  the  original  text. 


Peter,  than  lie  proclaimed  in  Italy,  Germany,  and 
France,  the  obligation  of  a  new  crusade.0  The  elo- 
quent pontiff  described  the  ruin  of  Jerusalem,  the  tri- 
umph of  the  pagans,  and  the  shame  of  Christendom: 
his  liberality  proposed  the  redemption  of  sins,  a  plena- 
ry indulgence  to  all  who  should  serve  in  Palestine, 
either  a  year  in  person,  or  two  years  by  a  substitute  ;4 
and  among  his  legates  and  orators  who  blew  the  sacred 
trumpet,  Fulk  of  Neuilly  was  the  loudest  and  most 
successful.  The  situation  cf  the  principal  monarch! 
was  averse  to  the  pious  summons.  The  emperor  Fre- 
deric the  second  was  a  child  ;  and  his  kingdom  of  Ger- 
many was  disputed  by  the  rival  houses  of  Brunswick 
and  Swabia,  the  memorable  factions  of  the  Guelphs 
and  Ghibelines.  Philip  Augustus  of  France  had  per- 
formed, and  could  not  be  persuaded  to  renew,  the  per- 
ilous vow  ;  but  as  he  was  not  less  ambitious  of  praise 
than  of  power,  he  cheerfully  instituted  a  perpetual 
fund  for  the.  defence  of  the  Holy  Land.  Richard  of 
England  was  satiated  with  the  glory  and  misfortunes 
of  his  first  adventure,  and  he  presumed  to  deride  the 
exhortations  of  Fulk  of  Neuilly,  who  was  not  abashed 
in  the  presence  of  kings.  "  You  advise  me,"  said 
Plantagenet,  "  to  dismiss  my  three  daughters,  pride, 
avarice,  and  incontinence :  I  bequeath  them  to  the 
most  deserving;  my  pride  to  the  knights-templars,  my 
avarice  to  the  monks  of  Cisteaux,  and  my  incontinence 
to  the  prelates."  But  the  preacher  was  heard  and 
obeyed  by  the  great  vassals,  the  princes  of  the  second 
order;  and  Theobald,  or  Thihaut,  count  of  Cham- 
pagne, was  the  foremost  in  the  holy  race.  The  val- 
iant youth,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  years,  was  en- 
couraged by  the  domestic  examples  of  his  father, 
who  marched  in  the  second  crusade,  and  of  his  elder 
brother,  who  had  ended  his  days  in  Palestine  with  the 
title  of  king  of  Jerusalem  :  two  thousand  two  hundred 
knights  owed  service  and  homage  to  his  peerage:" 
the  nobles  of  Champagne  excelled  in  all  embraced  by  the 
the  exercises  of  war;'  and,  by  his  mar-  barons  of  France, 
riage  with  the  heiress  of  Navarre,  Thibaut  could  draw 
a  band  of  hardy  Gascons  from  either  side  of  the  Pyre- 
na;an  mountains.  His  companion  in  arms  was  Louis, 
count  of  Blois  and  Chartres;  like  himself,  of  regal 
lineage,  for  both  the  princes  were  nephews,  at  the 
same  lime,  of  the  kings  of  France  and  England.  In 
a  crowd  of  prelates  and  barons,  who  imitated  their 
zeal,  I  distinguish  the  birth  and  merit  of  Matthew  of 
Montmorency  ;  the  famous  Simon  of  Montfort,  the 
scourge  of  the  Albigeois;  and  a  valiant  noble,  Jeffrey 
of  Villehardouin,?  marshal  of  Champagne,11  who  has 
condescended,  in  the  rude  idiom  of  his  age  and  coun- 
try,' to  write  or  dictate11  an  original  narrative  of  the  ; 


c  The  contemporary  life  of  pope  Innocent  III.  published  by  Baluze 
and  Muratori,  (Scriptores  Rerum  Italicarum.  v>m.  iii.  pars  i.  p.  486 
— 568.)  is  most  valuable  for  the  important  and  original  document! 
which  are  inserted  in  the  text.  The  bull  of  the  crusade  may  be  read, 

c.  84,  85. 

d  Por-ce  que  cil  pardon,  fut  issi  gran,  si  s'en  esmeurent  mult  li 
cuers  des  gens,  et  mult  s'en  croisierem,  porce  que  li  pardons  eresi 
gran.  (Villehardouin,  No.  1.)  Our  philosophers  may  refine  on  the 
causes  of  the  crusades,  but  such  were  the  genuine  feelings  of  a  French 
knight. 

e  This  number  of  fiefs  (of  which  ISOOowed  liege  homage)  was  en- 
rolled in  the  church  of  St.  Stephens  at  Troyes.and  attested  A.  D. 
1213,  by  the  marshal  and  butler  of  Champagne.  (Ducange,  Observ.  p. 

254.) 

f  Campania  ....  militia?  privilegiosingularius  excellit ...  in  tyro- 
ciniis  ....  prolusione  armorum,  &c.  Ducange,  p.  249.  from  ihe  old 
Chronicle  of  Jerusalem,  A.  P.  1177—1199. 

g  The  name  of  Villehardouin  was  taken  from  a  village  and  castle  in 
ihe  diocese  of  Troyes.  near  the  river  Aube,  between  Bar  and  Arceis. 
The  family  was  ancienl  and  noble  ;  the  elder  branch  of  our  historian 
existed  after  the  year  I41K),  ihe  younger,  which  acquired  ihe  princi- 
pality of  Achaia,  merged  in  the  house  of  Savoy.  (Ducange,  p.  235 — 
245.) 

h  This  office  was  held  by  his  father  and  his  descendants,  but  Du- 
cange has  nol  hunted  it  with  his  usual  sagacity.  I  find  that,  in  the 
year  1356,  il  was  in  the  family  of  C.onflans  ;  but  these  provincial  havB 
been  long  since  eclipsed  by  the  national  marshals  of  France. 

i  This  "language,  of  which  I  shall  produce  some  specimens,  is  e.t-  i 
plained  by  Vegenere  and  Ducange  in  aversion  and  glossary.  The 
president  Dps  Brosses  (ftiechanisme  des  Langues,  lom.ii.  p.  S3.)givPfl 
il  as  the  example  of  a  language  which  has  ceased  to  be  French,  and  is 
understood  only  by  grammarians. 

k  His  age,  and  his  own  expression,  moi  qui  ceste  a?uvre  dicta, (No. 
62,  ice.)  may  justify  ihe  suspicion,  (more  probable  than  Mr.  Wood'tfOQ 
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councils  and  actions  in  which  lie  bore  a  memorable 
part.  At  the  same  time,  Baldwin  count  of  Flanders, 
who  had  married  the  sister  of  Thibaut,  assumed  the 
cross  at  Bruges,  with  his  brother  Henry  and  the  prin- 
cipal knights  and  citizens  of  that  rich  and  industrious 
province.1  The  vow  which  the  chiefs  had  pronounced 
in  churches,  they  ratified  in  tournaments  :  the  opera- 
lions  of  the  war  were  debated  in  full  and  frequent 
assemblies;  and  it  was  resolved  to  seek  the  deliver- 
ance of  Palestine  in  Egypt,  a  country,  since  Saladin's 
death,  which  was  almost  ruined  by  famine  and  civil  war. 
But  the  fate  of  so  many  royal  armies  displayed  the 
toils  and  perils  of  a  land  expedition  ;  and,  if  the 
Flemings  had  dwelt  along  the  ocean,  the  French  ba- 
rons were  destitute  of  ships  and  ignorant  of  naviga- 
tion. They  embraced  the  wise  resolution  of  choosing 
six  deputies  or  representatives,  of  whom  Villehar- 
douin  was  one,  with  a  discretionary  trust  to  direct 
the  motions,  and  to  pledge  the  faith  of  the  whole  cuii- 
federacy.  The  maritime  states  of  Italy  were  alone 
possessed  of  the  means  of  transporting  the  holy  war- 
riors with  their  arms  and  horses ;  and  the  six  de- 
puties proceeded  to  Venice  to  solicit,  on  motives  of 
piety  or  interest,  the  aid  of  that  powerful  republic. 
State  of  the  Ve-  1,1  the  invasion  of  Italy  by  Attila, 
netians,  I  have  mentioned m  the  flight  of  the 
A.  D.  607—  ]2on.  Venetians  from  the  fallen  cities  of  the 
continent,  and  their  obscure  shelter  in  the  chain  of 
islands  that  line  the  extremity  of  the  Adriatic  gulf. 
In  the  midst  of  the  waters,  free,  indigent,  laborious, 
and  inaccessible,  they  gradually  coalesced  into  a  re- 
public: the  first  foundations  of  Venice  were  laid  in 
the  island  of  Rialto  ;  and  the  annual  election  of  the 
twelve  tribunes  was  superseded  by  the  permanent 
office  of  a  duke  or  doge.  On  the  verge  of  the  two 
empires,  the  Venetians  exult  in  the  belief  of  primitive 
and  perpetual  independence."  Against  the  Latins, 
their  antique  freedom  has  been  asserted  by  the  sword, 
and  may  be  justified  by  the  pen.  Charlemagne  him- 
self resigned  all  claims  of  sovereignty  to  the  islands 
of  the  Adriatic  gulf;  his  son  Pepin  was  repulsed  in 
the  attacks  of  the  lagunaa  or  canals,  too  deep  for  the 
cavalry,  and  too  shallow  for  the  vessels  ;  and  in  every 
age,  under  the  German  Caesars,  the  lands  of  the  re- 
public have  been  clearly  distinguished  from  the  king- 
dom of  Italy.  But  the  inhabitants  of  Venice  were 
considered  by  themselves,  by  strangers,  and  by  their 
sovereigns,  as  an  inalienable  portion  of  the  Greek 
empire;0  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  the  proofs 
of  their  subjection  are  numerous  and  unquestionable; 
and  the  vain  titles,  the  servile  honours,  of  the  Byzan- 
tine court,  so  ambitiously  solicited  by  their  dukes, 
would  have  degraded  the  magistrates  of  a  free  people. 
But  the  bands  of  this  dependence,  which  was  never 
absolute  or  rigid,  were  imperceptibly  relaxed  by  the 
ambition  of  Venice  and  the  weakness  of  Constan- 
tinople. Obedience  was  softened  into  respect,  privi- 
lege ripened  into  prerogative,  and  the  freedom  of 
domestic  government  was  fortified  by  the  indepen- 
dence of  foreign  dominion.    The  maritime  cities  of 

Homer,)  that  he  could  neither  read  nor  write.  Yet  Champagne  may 
boast  of  the  two  first  historians,  the  noble  authors  of  French  prose, 
Villehardouin  and  Joinville. 

1  The  crusade  and  reigns  of  the  counts  of  Flanders,  Baldwin  and 
his  brother  Henry,  are  the  subject  of  a  particular  history  by  the  Jes- 
uit Doutremens,  (Constantinupolis  Belgica  ;  Turnaci,  1638.  in  4lo,) 
which  I  have  only  seen  with  the  eyes  of  Ducange. 

■n  History,  ice.  vol.  i.  p.  475,  476. 

n  The  foundation  and  independence  of  Venice,  and  Pepin's  inva- 
sion, are  discussed  by  Pagi  (Crilica,  torn.  iii.  A.  D.  810,  No.  4.  &x.) 
and  Beretti.  (Dissert.  Chorograph.  Italiae  rnedii  My),  in  Wuratori, 
I  Script,  torn.  x.  p.  153.)    The  Iwo  critics  have  a  slight  bias,  the 
I  Frenchman  adverse,  the  Italian  favourable,  to  the  republic. 

o  When  thp  son  of  Charlemagne  asserted  his  right  of  sovereignty, 
|  he  was  answered  by  the  loyal  Venetians,  6T»  &A«»'<  Ssvkoi  Si^o^.v 
in-*,  tou'P.wx       -ijiT^.t . (Conslantin.  Porphyrogenit.  de  Admin- 
'  islrai.  Imp  rii,  pars  ii.  c.  28.  p.  85.)  and  the  report  ot  the  ninth,  esla- 
'  blishfw  the  fact  of  ihe  tenth,  century,  which  is  confirmed  by  the 
embassy  of  Liutprand  of  Cremona.    The  annual  tribute,  which  the 
I  emperor  allows  them  to  pay  to  the  king  of  Italy,  alleviates,  by  doub- 
I  ling,  their  servitudo  ;  but  the  hateful  woid  Spvxoi  must  be  translated, 
as  in  the  charter  nf  827,  (Laugier,  Hist,  de  Venice,  torn.  i.  p.  67,  &c.) 
by  the  softer  appellation  of  subditi.  or  fideles. 
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Istria  and  Dalmatia  bowed  to  the  sovereigns  of  the 
Adriatic;  and  when  they  armed  against  the  Normans 
in  the  cause  of  Alexius,  the  emperor  applied,  not  to 
the  deity  of  his  subjects,  but  to  the  gratitude  and  gene- 
rosity of  his  faithful  allies.  The  sea  was  their  patri- 
mony the  western  parts  of  the  Mediterranean,  from 
Tuscany  to  Gilbraltar,  were  indeed  abandoned  to  their 
rivals  of  Pisa  and  Genoa  ;  but  the  Venetians  acquir- 
ed an  early  and  lucrative  share  of  the  commerce  of 
Greece  and  Egypt.  Their  riches  increased  with  the 
increasing  demand  of  Europe  :  their  manufactures  of 
silk  and  glass,  perhaps  the  institution  of  their  bank, 
are  of  high  antiquity;  and  they  enjoyed  the  fruits  of 
their  industry  in  the  magnificence  of  public  and  private 
life.  To  assert  her  flag,  to  avenge  her  injuries,  to 
protect  the  freedom  of  navigation,  the  republic  could 
launch  and  man  a  fleet  of  a  hundred  galleys;  and  the 
Greeks,  the  Saracens,  and  the  Normans,  were  encoun- 
tered by  her  naval  arms.  The  Franks  of  Syria  were 
assisted  by  the  Venetians  in  the  reduction  of  the  sea- 
coast ;  but  their  zeal  was  neither  blind  nor  disinterest- 
ed ;  and  in  the  conquest  of  Tyre,  they  shared  the  sove- 
reignty of  a  city,  the  first  seat  of  the  commerce  of  the 
world.  "The  policy  of  Venice  was  marked  by  the 
avarice  of  a  trading,  and  the  insolence  of  a  maritime, 
power;  yet  her  ambition  was  prudent;  nor  did  she 
often  forget  that  if  armed  galleys  were  the  effect  and 
safeguard,  merchant  vessels  were  the  cause  and  sup- 
ply, of  her  greatness.  In  her  religion,  she  avoided 
the  schism  of  the  Greeks,  without  yielding  a  servile 
obedience  tp  the  Roman  pontiff ;  and  a  free  intercourse 
with  the  infidels  of  every  clime  appears  to  have  allay- 
ed betimes  the  fever  of  superstition.  Her  primitive 
government  was  a  loose  mixture  of  democracy  and 
monarchy:  the  doge  was  elected  by  the  votes  of  the 
general  assembly  ;  as  long  as  he  was  popular  and  suc- 
cessful, he  reigned  with  the  pomp  and  authority  of  a 
prince;  but  in  the  frequent  revolutions  of  the  state,  he 
was  deposed,  or  banished,  or  slain,  by  the  justice  or 
injustice  of  the  multitude.  The  twelfth  century  pro- 
duced the  first  rudiments  of  the  wise  and  jealous  aris- 
tocracy, which  has  reduced  the  doge  to  a  pageant  and 
the  people  to  a  cypher.1' 

When  the  six  ambassadors  of  the  Alliance  of  the 
French  pilgrims  arrived  at  Venice,  they  French  and 
were  hospitably  entertained  in  the  pa-  V^ei)ani2ni 
lace  of  St.  Mark,  by  the  reigning  duke  : 
his  name  was  Henry  Dandolo;rand  he  shone  in  the. 
last  period  of  human  life  as  one  of  the  most  illustrious 
characters  of  the  times.    Under  the  weight  of  years, 
and  after  the  loss  of  his  eyes,'  Dandolo  retained  a 
sound  understanding  and  a  manly  courage  ;  the  spirit 
nf  a  hero,  ambitious  to  signalize  his  reign  by  some 
memorable  exploits;  and  the  wisdom  of  a  patriot, 
anxious  to  build  his  fame  on  the  glory  am!  advantage 
of  his  country.    He  praised  the  bold  enthusiasm  and 

p  See  the  twenty-fifth  and  thirtieth  dissertations  of  the  Antiquita- 
tes  medii  Mv\  of  liluratori.  From  Anderson's  History  of  Commerce, 
I  understand  that  the  Venetians  did  not  trade  to  England  before  ihe 
year  1323.  The  most  flourishing  state  of  their  wealth  and  com- 
merce in  ihe  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  is  agreeably  descri- 
bed by  the  Abbe.  Dubos.  (Hist,  de  la  Ligue  de  Cambray,  torn.  ii.  p. 
443-4~0.) 

q  The  Venetians  have  been  slow  in  writing  and  publishing  their 
history.  Their  most  ancient  monuments  are,  1.  The  rude  Chronicle 
(perhaps)  of  John  Sagorninus,  (Yenezia,  1765,  in  octavo,)  which 
represents  the  stale  and  manners  of  Venice  in  the  year  1008.  2. 
The  larger  history  of  the  doge,  (1312— 1354.)  Andrew  Dandolo)  pub- 
lished for  the  first  time  in  the  twelfih  torn,  of  Muratori,  A.  D.  1728. 
The  History  of  Venice  by  the  Ah  be  Luutiier  (Paris,  1728.)  is  a  work 
of  some  merit,  w  hich  I  have  chiefly  used  for  the  constitutional  part. 

r  Henry  Dandolo  was  eighty-four  at  his  election,  (A.  D.  1192.)  and 
ninety-seven  at  his  death,  (A.  D.  1205.)  See  the  Observations  of  Du- 
cance  sur  ViUehard  illih,  No.  -,'04.  But  this  extraordinary  longevity 
is  not  observed  by  the  oiiginal  writers,  nor  dues  there  exist  another 
example  of  a  hero  near  a  hundred  years  of  age.  Theophrastus  might 
afford  an  instance  of  a  writer  of  ninety -nin> ;  but  instead  of;vn^,xcvTa, 
(Protein,  ad  Character.)  I  am  much  inclined  to  read  e^Jojuxxovra, 
with  his  last  editor  Fischer,  and  the  first  thoughts  of  Casaubon.  U  is 
scarcely  possible  that  ihe  powers  of  the  minJ  and  body  should  sup- 
port themselves  till  such  a  period  of  life 

s  The  modern  Venetians  (Lau«ier,  lorn.  ii.  p.  119.)  accuse  the  em- 
peror Manuel ;  but  the  calumny  is  refuted  by  Villehardouin  and  ihe 
old  writers,  who  suppose  Dandolo  lost  his  eyes  by  a  wound.  (No.  3^ 
and  Ducange.) 
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liberal  confidence  of  the  barons  and  their  deputies;  in 
such  a  cause,  and  with  such  associates,  he  should 
aspire,  were  he  a  private  man,  to  terminate  his  life; 
but  he  was  the  servant  of  the  republic,  and  some  delay 
was  requisite  to  consult,  on  this  arduous  business, 
the  judgment  of  his  colleagues.  The  proposal  of  the 
French  was  first  debated  by  the  six.  sages  who  had 
been  recently  appointed  to  control  the  administration 
of  the  doge:  it  was  next  disclosed  to  the  forty  mem- 
bers of  the  council  of  state  ;  and  finally  communicated 
to  the  legislative  assembly  cf  four  hundred  and  fifiy 
representatives,  who  were  annually  chosen  in  the  six 
quarters  of  the  city.  In  peace  and  war,  the  doge  was 
still  the  chief  of  the  republic  ;  his  legal  authority  was 
supported  by  the  personal  reputation  of  Dandolo ;  his 
arguments  of  public  interest  were  balanced  and  ap- 
proved; and  he  was  authorized  to  inform  the  ambas- 
sadors of  the  following  conditions  of. the  treaty.1  It 
was  proposed  that  the  crusaders  should  assemble 
at  Venice,  on  the  feast  of  St.  John  of  the  ensuing 
year :  that  flat-bottomed  vessels  should  be  prepared 
for  four  thousand  five  hundred  horses,  and  nine  thou- 
sand squires,  with  a  number  of  ships  sufficient  for  the 
embarkation  of  four  thousand  five  hundred  knights, 
and  twenty  thousand  foot:  that  during  a  term  of  nine 
months  they  should  be  supplied  with  provisions,  and 
transported  to  whatsoever  coast  the  service  of  God 
and  Christendom  should  require;  and  that  the  republic 
should  join  the  armament  with  a  squadron  of  fifty 
galleys.  It  was  required,  that  the  pilgrims  should 
pay,  before  their  departure,  a  sum  of  eighty-five  thou- 
sand marks  of  silver  ;  and  that  all  conquests,  by  sea 
and  land,  should  be  equally  divided  between  the  con- 
federates. The  terms  were  hard  ;  but  the  emergency 
was  pressing,  and  the  French  barons  were  not  less 
profuse  of  money  than  of  blood.  A  general  assembly 
was  convened  to  ratify  the  treaty  :  the  stately  chapel 
and  place  of  St.  Mark  were  filled  with  ten  thousand 
citizens ;  and  the  noble  deputies  were  taught  a  new 
lesson  of  humbling  themselves  before  the  majesty  of 
the  people.  "  Illustrious  Venetians,"  said  the  mar- 
shal of  Champagne,  "  we  are  sent  by  the  greatest  and 
most  powerful  barons  of  France,  to  implore  the  aid  of 
the  masters  of  the  sea  for  the  deliverance  of  Jeru- 
salem. They  have  enjoined  us  to  fall  prostrate  at 
your  feet;  nor  will  we  rise  from  the  ground,  till  you 
have  promised  to  avenge  with  us  the  injuries  of 
Christ."  The  eloquence  of  their  words  and  tears," 
their  martial  aspect,  and  suppliant  attitude,  were  ap- 
plauded by  a  universal  shout;  as  it  were,  says  Jeffrey, 
by  the  sound  of  an  earthquake.  The  venerable  doge 
ascended  the  pulpit  to  urge  their  request  by  those 
motives  of  honour  and  virtue,  which  alone  can  be 
offered  to  a  popular  assembly  :  the  treaty  was  tran- 
scribed on  parchment,  attested  with  oaths  and  seals, 
mutually  accepted  by  the  weeping  and  joyful  repre- 
sentatives of  France  and  Venice ;  and  despatched  to 
Rome  for  the  approbation  of  pope  Innocent  the  third. 
Two  thousand  marks  were  borrowed  of  the  merchants 
for  the  first  expenses  of  the  armament.  Of  the  six 
deputies,  two  repassed  the  Alps  to  announce  their 
success,  while  their  four  companions  made  a  fruitless 
trial  of  the  zeal  and  emulation  of  the  republics  of 
Genoa  and  Pisa. 

Assembly  and  The  execution  of  the  treaty  was  srill 
departure  of  ihe  opposed  by  unforeseen  difficulties  and 
crusade  from        ■  "i  >r>,  ■    ,         ,  . 

Venice,  delays.     1  he  marshal,  on  his  return  to 

A.  D  1202.      Thoyes,  was  embraced  and  approved  by 
Thibaut  count  of  Champagne,  who  had 
been  unanimously  chosen  general  of  the  confederates. 


t  See  ihe  original  treaty  in  the  Chronicle  of  Andrew  Dandolo,  p. 
323-  326.  1 

u.A  reader  of  Tillehardouin  must  observe  the  frequent  tears  of 
the  marshal  and  his  brother  knights.  Sachiez  que  Taot  mainle  lerme 
ploree  de  pitie  (No.  17.);  mult  p'lorant  (ibid.)  :  mainle  lerme  ploree 
(No.  34.) ;  si  orenl  mult  pitiu  et  plorerent  mull  dureir.ent  (No.  60.) ; 
i  ot  mainte  lerme  ploree  de  pitie  (No.  202.)  Th»v  woep  on  every 
occasion  of  grief,  joy.  nr  devotion. 


But  the  health  of  that  valiant  youth  already  declined, 
and  soon  became  hopeless;  and  he  deplored  the  un- 
timely fate,  which  condemned  him  to  expire,  not  in  a 
field  of  battle,  but  on  a  bed  of  sickness.  To  his  brave 
and  numerous  vassals,  the  dying  prince  distributed 
his  treasures :  they  swore  in  his  presence  to  accom- 
plish his  vow  and  their  own;  but  some  there  were, 
says  the  marshal,  who  accepted  his  gifts  and  forfeited 
their  word.  The  more  resolute  champions  of  the 
cross  held  a  parliament  at  Soissons  for  the  election 
of  a  new  general ;  but  such  was  the  incapacity,  or 
jealousy,  or  reluctance,  of  the  princes  of  France, 
that  none  could  be  found  both  able  and  willing  to  as- 
sume the  conduct  of  the  enterprise.  They  acquiesced 
in  the  choice  of  a  stranger,  of  Boniface  marquis  of 
Montferrat,  descended  of  a  race  of  heroes,  and  himself 
of  conspicuous  fame  in  the  wars  and  negociations  of 
the  times  ; 1  nor  could  the  piety  or  ambition  of  the 
Italian  chief  decline  this  honourable  invitation.  After 
visiting  the  French  court,  where  he  was  received  as  a 
friend  and  kinsman,  the  marquis,  in  the  church  of  Sois- 
sons, was  invested  with  the  cross  of  a  pilgrim  and  the 
staff  of  a  general ;  and  immediately  repassed  the  Alps, 
to  prepare  for  the  distant  expedition  of  the  east.  About 
the  festival  of  the  Pentecost  he  displayed  his  banner, 
and  marched  towards  Venice  at  the  head  of  the  Ita- 
lians: he  was  preceded  or  followed  by  the  counts  of 
Flanders  and  Blois,  and  the  most  respectable  baron9 
of  France;  and  their  numbers  were  swelled  hy  the 
pilgrims  of  Germany,*  whose  object  ai:d  motives  were 
similar  to  their  own.  The  Venetians  had  fulfilled, 
and  even  surpassed,  their  encragements  :  stables  were 
constructed  for  the  horses, arid  barracks  for  the  troops; 
the  magazines  were  abundantly  replenished  wiih  forage 
and  provisions ;  and  the  fleet  of  transports,  ships,  and 
galleys,  was  ready  to  hoist  sail  as  soon  as  the  republic 
had  received  the  price  of 'the  freight  and  armament. 
But  that  price  far  exceeded  the  wealth  of  the  crusa- 
ders who  were  assembled  at  Venice.  The  Flemings, 
whose  obedience  to  their  count  was  voluntary  and 
precarious,  had  embarked  in  their  vessels  for  the  long 
navigation  of  the  ocean  and  Mediterranean;  and  many 
of  the  French  and  Italians  had  preferred  a  cheaper  and 
more  convenient  passage  from  Marseilles  and  Apulia 
to  the  Holy  Land.  Each  pilgrim  might  complain,  that 
after  he  had  furnished  his  own  contribution,  he  was 
made  responsible  for  ihe  deficiency  of  his  absent  breth- 
ren :  the  gold  and  silver  plate  of  the  chiefs,  which 
they  freely  delivered  to  the  treasury  of  St.  Mark,  was 
a  generous  but  inadequate  saciifice;  and  after  all  their 
efforts,  thirty-four  thousand  marks  were  still  wanting 
tc  complete  the  stipulated  sum.  The  obstacle  was 
removed  hy  the  policy  and  patriotism  of  the  dooe, 
who  proposed  to  the  barons,  that  if  they  would  join 
their  arms  in  reducing  some  revolted  cities  of  Dal- 
matia,  he  would  expose  his  person  in  the  holy  war, 
and  ohtain  from  the  republic  a  long  indulgence,  till 
some  wealthy  conquest  should  afford  the  means  of 
satisfying  the  debt.  After  much  scruple  and  hesita- 
tion, they  chose  rather  to  accept  the  offer  than  to  re- 
linquish the  enterprise;  and  the  first  hostilities  cf  the 
fleet  and  army  were  directed  against  SieeeofZara, 
Zara,'  a  strong  city  of  the  Sclavonion       N«v.  10. 


x  By  a  victory  (A.  D.  1191.)  over  the  citizens  ..f  the  Asl;,  by  a  cru- 
sade to  Palestine,  and  by  an  embassy  from  ihe  pope  lo  the  German 
princes.  (oluratori,  Annali  d'halia,  torn.  x.  p.  163.  202.) 

y  See  the  crusade  of  the  Germans  in  the  Historia  C.  P.  of  Gunther, 
Canisii  Antiq.  Lect.  torn.  iv.  p.  v.— viii.)  who  celebraif-s  the  pilgri- 
mage of  his  abbot  Martin,  one  of  the  preaching  rivals  of  Fulk  of 
Neuilly.  His  monastery,  of  the  Cistortian  order,"was  situate  in  the 
diocese  of  Basil. 

z  Jadera,  now  Zara,  was  a  R.rnan  colony,  which  acknowledged 
Augustus  forits  parent.  It  is  now  only  twomiles  r>und,  and  contain* 
five  or  six  thousand  inhabitants;  but  the  fortifications  are  strong,  and 
it  is  joined  to  the  main  land  by  a  bridge.  See  the  travels  of  the  two 
companions,  Spon  and  Wheeler;  (Voyage  de  Dalmatie,  de  Grece,  4c. 
lorn.  i.  p.  64— 70.  Journey  into  Greece,  p.  8 — 14.)  The  last  of  whom, 
by  mistaking  Sistertia  for  Sestertii,  values  an  arch  with  statues  ana 
columns  at  twelve  pounds.  If,  in  his  lime,  there  were  no  trees  near 
Zara,  the  cherry-trees  were  not  yet  planted  whirh  produce  our  inconv 
■  arable  marnsquin. 
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coast,  which  had  renounced  its  allegiance  to  Venice, 
and  implored  the  protection  of  the  king  of  Hungary.3 
The  crusaders  burst  the  chain  or  boom  of  the  harbour  : 
landed  their  horses,  and  troops,  and  military  engines ; 
compelled  the  inhabitants,  after  a  defence  of  five  days, 
to  surrender  at  discretion  :  their  lives  were  spared,  but 
the  revolt  was  punished  by  the  pillage  of  their  houses 
and  the  demolition  of  their  walls.  The  season  was 
far  advanced  ;  the  French  and  Venetians  resolved  to 
pass  the  winter  in  a  secure  harbour  and  plentiful 
country  ;  but  their  repose  was  disturbed  by  national 
and  tumultuous  quarrels  of  the  soldiers  and  mariners. 
The  conquest  of  Zara  had  scattered  the  seeds  of  dis- 
cord and  scandal  :  the  arms  of  the  allies  had  been 
stained  in  their  outset  with  the  blood,  not  of  infidels, 
but  of  christians:  the  king  of  Hungary  and  his  new 
subjects  were  themselves  enlisted  under  the  banner  of 
the  cross;  and  the  scruples  of  the  devout,  were  magni- 
fied by  the  fear  or  lassitude  of  the  reluctant,  pilgrims. 
The  pope  had  excommunicated  the  false  crusaders 
who  had  pillaged  and  massacred  their  brethron,b  and 
only  the  marquis  Boniface  and  Simon  of  Montfort 
escaped  these  spiritual  thunders  ;  the  one  by  his  ab- 
sence from  the"  siege,  the  other  by  his  final  departure 
from  the  camp.  Innocent  might  absolve  the  simple  and 
submissive  penitents  of  France;  but  he  was  provoked 
by  the  stubborn  reason  of  the  Venetians,  who  rpfused  to 
confess  their  guilt,  to  accept  their  pardon,  or  to  allow, 
in  their  temporal  concerns,  the  interposition  of  a  priest. 

The  assembly,  of  such  formidable  pow- 

SA'ih  ers  hy  lalld  and  sea'  had  revived  the 
the  Greek  hopes  of  the  young0  Alexius  ;  and,  both 
prinCAlelxieQs°mie  at  Venice  and  Zara,  he  solicited  the  arms 
of  the  crusaders  for  his  own  restoration 
and  his  father's a  deliverance.  The  royal  youth  was 
recommended  by  Philip,  king  of  Germany  :  his  pray- 
ers and  presence  excited  the  compassion  of  the  camp  ; 
and  his  cause  was  embraced  and  pleaded  by  the  mar- 
quis of  Montferrat  and  the  doge  of  Venice.  A  double 
alliance,  and  the  dignity  of  Caesar,  had  connected  with 
the  imperial  family  the  two  elder  brothers  of  Boni- 
|  face  :  '  he  expected  to  derive  a  kingdom  from  the  im- 
portant service;  and  the  more  generous  ambition  of 
Dandolo  was  eager  to  secure  the  inestimable  benefits 
of  trade  and  dominion  that  might  accrue  to  his  coun- 
try/ Their  influence  procured  a  favourable  audience 
for  the  ambassadors  of  Alexius  ;  and  if  the  magnitude 
of  his  offers  excited  some  suspicion,  the  motives  and 
rewards  which  he  displayed  might  justify  the  delay 
and  diversion  of  those  forces  which  had  been  consecra- 
ted to  the  deliverance  of  Jerusalem.  He  promised, 
in  his  own  and  his  father's  name,  that  as  soon  as  they 
should  be  seated  on  the  throne  of  Constantinople,  they 
would  terminate  the  long  schism  of  the  Greeks,  and 
submit  themselves  and  their  people  to  the  lawful 
supremacy  of  the  Romish  church.  He  engaged  to 
recompense  the  labours  and  merits  of  the  crusaders, 
by  the  immediate  payment  of  two  hundred  thousand 
marks  of  silver  ;  to  accompany  them  in  person  to 


i  Catnno  (Hist.  Crilica  Ree.  Hungariae,  Slirpis  Arpad.  torn.  iv.  p. 
536—558.)  collects  all  the  facts  and  testimonies  most  adverse  to  the 
conquerors  of  Zara. 

I  b  See  the  whole  transaction,  and  the  sentiments  of  the  pope,  inthe 
Epistles  of  Innocent  III.   Gesia,  c.  85— S3. 

c  A  modern  reader  is  surprised  to  hear  of  the  valet  de  Constantino- 
ple, as  applied  to  young  Alexius,  on  account  of  his  youth,  like  the 

'infants  of  Spain,  and  Ihe  nobilissimus  puer  of  the  Romans.  The 

I  pages  and  valets  of  the  knights  were  as  noble  as  themselves.  (Ville- 
hardouin and  Ducange,  No.  3G.) 

I  i  The  emperor  Isaac  is  styled  by  Villehardouin,  Sursac,  (No. 35, 
&c.)  which  may  be  derived  from  the  French  Sire,  or  the  Greek  Kof 

l(<ufi  .)  melted  into  its  proper  name;  the  further  corruptions  of  Tur- 

i  sac  and  Conserac  will  instruct  us  what  licence  may  have  been  used 
in  the  old  dynasties  of  Assyria  and  Egypt. 

I     e  Reinier  and  Conrad  :  the  former  married  Maria,  daughter  of  the 

I  emperor  Manuel  Coinnenus  ;  the  latter  was  the  husband  of  Theodo 
ra  Aniri'la,  sister  of  the  emperors  Isaac  and  Alexius.    Conrad  aban- 

I  doned  the  Greek  court  and  princess  for  the  glory  of  defending  Tyre 
against  Saladin.  (Ducanne,  Fain.  Byzanl.  p.  IS".  21)3.) 
1    f  Nicetas  (in  Alexio  Comneno,  I.  iii.  c.  S.)  accuses  ill e  doge  and 

•  Venetians  as  the  first  authors  of  the  war  against  Constantinople,  and 
considers  only  as  a  *u.*x  It.;  «u.u*n,  the  arrival  and  shameful  offers 
of  the  royal  eyile. 


Egypt;  or,  if  it  should  be  judged  more  advantageous, 
to  maintain,  during  a  yrnr,  ten  thousand  men,  and,  dur- 
ing his  life,  five  hundred  knights,  for  the  service  of  the 
Holy  Land.  These  tempting  conditions  were  accep- 
ted by  the  republic  of  Venice;  and  the  eloquence  of 
the  doge  and  marquis  persuaded  the  counts  of  Flan- 
ders, Blois,  and  St.  Pol,  with  eight  barons  of  France, 
to  join  in  the  glorious  enterprise.  A  treaty  of  offensive 
and  defensive  alliance  was  confirmed  by  their  oaths  and 
seals  ;  and  each  individual,  according  to  his  situation 
and  character,  was  swayed  by  the  hope  of  public  or  pri- 
vate advantage;  by  the  honour  of  restoring  an  exiled 
monarch  ;  or  by  the  sincere  and  probable  opinion,  that 
their  efforts  in  Palestine  would  be  fruitless  and  un- 
availing, and  that  the  acquisition  of  Constantinople 
must  precede  and  prepare  the  recovery  of  Jerusalem. 
But  they  were  the  chiefs  or  equals  of  a  valiant  band 
of  freemen  or  volunteers,  who  thought  and  acted  for 
themselves:  the  soldiers  and  clergy  were  divided; 
and,  if  a  large  majority  subscribed  to  the  alliance,  the 
numbers  and  arguments  of  the  dissidents  were  strong 
and  respectable.5  The  boldest  hearts  were  appalled 
by  the  report  of  the  naval  power  and  impregnable 
strength  of  Constantinople;  and  their  apprehensions 
were  disguised  to  ihe  world,  and  perhaps  to  them- 
selves, by  the  more  decent  objections  of  religion  and 
duty.  They  alleged  the  sanctity  of  a  vow,  which  had 
drawn  thi  m  from  their  families  and  homes  to  the  res- 
cue of  the  holy  sepulchre;  nor  should  the  dark  and 
crooked  counsels  of  human  policy  divert  them  from  a 
pursuit,  the  event  of  which  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
Almighty.  Their  first  offence,  the  attack  of  Zara, 
had  been  severely  punished  by  the  reproach  of  their 
conscience  and  the  censures  of  the  pope  ;  nor  would 
they  again  imbrue  their  hands  in  the  blood  of  their 
fellow-christians.  The  apostle  of  Rome  had  pronoun- 
ced ;  nor  would  they  usurp  the  right  of  avenging  with 
the  sword  the  schism  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  doubtful 
usurpation  of  the  Byzantine  monarch.  On  these  prin- 
ciples or  pretences,  many  pilgrims,  the  most  distin- 
guished for  their  valour  and  piety,  withdrew  from  the 
camp;  and  their  retreat  was  less  pernicious  than  the 
open  or  secret  opposition  of  a  discontented  party,  that 
laboured,  on  every  occasion,  to  separate  the  army  and 
disappoint  the  enterprise. 

Notwithstanding  this  defection,  the  Voyage  from 
departure  of  the  fleet  and  army  was  sv^m\nop\e,' 
vigorously  pressed  by  the  Venetians;  A.  D.  1203. 
whose  zeal  for  the  service  of  the  royal  April  7- June 24. 
y.outh  concealed  a  just  resentment  to  his  nation  and 
family.  They  were  mortified  by  the  recent  preference 
which  had  been  given  to  Pisa,  the  rival  of  their  trade; 
they  had  a  long  arrear  of  debt  and  injury  to  liquidate 
with  the  Byzantine  court ;  and  Dandolo  might  not  dis- 
courage the  popular  tale,  that  he  had  been  deprived 
of  his  eyes  by  the  emperor  Manuel,  who  perfidiously 
violated  the  sanctity  of  an  ambassador.  A  similar 
armament,  for  ages,  had  not  rode  the  Adriatic ;  it  was 
composed  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  flat-bottomed 
vessels  or  pa/andcrs  for  the  horses  ;  two  hundred  aiid 
forty  transports  filled  with  men  and  arms ;  seventy 
storeships  laden  with  provisions;  and  fifty  stout  gal- 
leys, well  prepared  for  the  encounter  of  an  enemy.1* 
While  the  wind  was  favourable,  the  sky  serene,  and 
the  water  smooth,  every  eye  was  fixed  with  wonder 
and  delight  on  the  scene  of  military  and  naval  pomp 
which  overspread  the  sea.  The  shields  of  the  knights 
and  squires,  at  once  an  ornament  and  a  defence,  were 
arranged  on  either  side  of  the  ships  ;  the  banners  of 
the  nations  and  families  were  displayed  from  the  stern  ; 

g  Villehardouin  and  Gunther  represent  the  sentiments  of  the  two 
parties.  The  abbot  Martin  left  the  army  at  Zara,  proceeded  to  Pa- 
lestine, was  sent  ambassador  to  Constantinople,  and  became  a  reluc- 
tant witness  of  tiie  second  siege. 

h  The  birth  and  dignity  of  Andrew  Dandolo  gave  him  the  motive 
and  the  means  of  searching  in  the  archives  of  Venice  the  memorable 
story  of  his  ancestor.  His  brevity  seems  to  accuse  the  copious  and 
more  recent  narratives  of  Sanudo,  (in  Muratori.  Script.  Reruin  Itali 
carum,  turn,  xxii.)  Blondus,  SabellicuB,  and  Rhamuslus. 
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our  modem  artiller}'  was  supplied  I  j  three  hundred 
engines  for  casting  stones  and  darts  :  the  fatigues  of 
the  way  were  cheered  with  the  sound  of  music;  and 
the  spirits  of  the  adventurers  were  raised  by  the  mutual 
assurance,  that  forty  thousand  christian  heroes  were 
/qual  to  the  conquest  of  the  world.'  In  the  naviga- 
tion" from  Venice  and  Zara,  the  fleet  was  success- 
fully steered  hy  the  skill  and  experience  of  the  Vene- 
tian pilots;  at  Durazzo,  the  confederates  first  landed 
on  the  territories  of  the  Greek  empire :  the  isle  of 
Corfu  afforded  a  station  and  repose;  they  doubled, 
without  accident,  the  perilous  cape  of  Malea,  the 
southern  point  of  Peloponnesus  or  the  Morea  ;  made 
a  descent  in  the  islands  of  Negropont  and  Andros; 
and  cast  anchor  at  Abydus  on  tlie  Asiatic  side  of  the 
Hellespont.  These  preludes  of  conquest  were  easy 
and  bloodless  ;  the  Greeks  of  the  provinces,  without 
patriotism  or  courage,  were  crushed  by  an  irresistible 
force  ;  the  presence  of  the  lawful  heir  might  justify  their 
obedience ;  and  it  was  rewarded  by  the  modesty  and 
discipline  of  the  Latins.  As  they  penetrated  through 
the  Hellespont,  the  magnitude  of  their  navy  was  com- 
pressed in  a  narrow  channel ;  and  the  face  of  the 
■waters  was  darkened  with  innumerable  sails.  They 
again  expanded  in  the  bason  of  the  Pfopontis,  and  tra- 
versed that  placid  sea,  till  they  approached  the  Euro- 
pean shore,  at  the  abbey  of  St.  Stephen,  three  leagues 
to  the  west  of  Constantinople.  The  prudent  doge  dis- 
suaded them  from  dispersing  themselves  in  a  populous 
and  hostile  land  ;  and,  3S  their  stock  of  provisions  was 
reduced,  it  was  resolved,  in  the  season  of  harvest, 
to  replenish  their  storeships  in  the  fertile  islands 
of  the  Propontis.  With  this  resolution,  they  direct- 
ed their  course;  but  a  strong  gale,  and  their  own  im- 
patience, drove  them  to  the  eastward  :  and  so  near  did 
they  run  to  the  shore  and  the  city,  that  some  volleys 
of  stones  and  darts  were  exchanged  between  the  ships 
and  the  rampart.  As  they  passed  along,  they  gazed 
with  admiration  on  the  capital  of  the  east,  or,  as  it 
should  seem,  of  the  earth  ;  rising  from  her  seven  hills, 
and  towering  over  the  continents  of  Europe  and  Asia. 
The  swelling  domes  and  lofty  spires  of  five  hundred 
palaces  and  churches  were  gilded  by  the  sun  and  re- 
flected in  the  waters  ;  the  walls  were  crowded  with 
soldiers  and  spectators,  whose  numbers  they  beheld, 
of  whose  temper  they  were  ignorant ;  and  each  heart 
was  chilled  by  the  reflection,  that,  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  world,  such  an  enterprise  had  never  been 
undertaken  by  such  a  handful  of  warriors.  But  the 
momentary  apprehension  was  dispelled  by  hope  and 
valour;  and  every  man,  says  the  marshal  of  Cham- 
pagne, glanced  his  eye  on  the  sword  or  lance  which 
he  must  speedily  use  in  the  glorious  conflict.1  The 
Latins  cast  anchor  before  Chalcedon;  the  mariners 
only  were  left  in  the  vessels ;  the  soldiers,  horses,  and 
arms,  were  safely  landed  ;  and,  in  the  luxury  of  an 
imperial  palace,  the  barons  tasted  the  first  fruits  of 
their  success.  On  the  third  day,  the  fleet  and  army 
moved  towards  Scutari,  the  Asiatic  suburb  of  Con- 
stantinople ;  a  detachment  of  five  hundred  Greek 
horse  was  surprised  and  defeated  by  fourscore  French 
knights;  and  in  a  halt  of  nine  days,  the  camp  was 
plentifully  supplied  with  forage  and  provisions. 
Fruitless  ne»o.  In  relating  the  invasion  of  a  great  em- 
ciation  of  the  pirp,  it  may  seem  strange  that  1  have  not 
emperor.  described  the  obstacles  which  should 

have  checked  the  progress  of  the  strangers.  The 
Greeks,  in  truth,  were  an  unwarlike  people  :  but  they 

i  Villehardouin,  No.  G2.  His  feelings  and  expressions  are  original ; 
he  often  weeps,  but  he  rejoices  in  the  glories  and  perils  of  war  with  a 
spirit  unknown  to  a  sedentary  writer. 

k  In  this  voyage,  almost  alt  the  geographical  names  arp  corrupted 
by  the  Latins.  The  modern  appellation  of  Chalcis,  and  all  Eubcea, 
is  derived  from  its  Euripus,  Erripo,  Negri-po,  Negripont,  which 
dishonours  our  maps.  (D'Anvillo,  Geographie  Ancienne,  torn.  i.  p. 
2S3.) 

1  Et  eachiez  que  il  ne  ot  si  hardi  cui  le  cuer  ne  fremisl  (c.  67.)  .... 
Chascuns  regardoit  ses  armes  ....  que  par  tuns  eh  amnl  meatier,  (c. 
Such  is  the  honesty  of  courage. 


were  rich,  industrious,  and  subject  to  the  will  of  a 
single  man :  had  that  man  been  capable  of  fear,  when 

I  his  enemies  were  at  a  distance,  or  of  courage,  when 

i  they  approached  his  person.  The  first  rumour  of  his 
nephew's  alliance  with  the  French  and  Venetians  was 
despised  by  the  usurper  Alexins;  his  flatterers  per- 

I  snaded  him,  that  in  this  contempt  he  was  bold  and 
sincere;  and  each  evening,  in  the  close  of  the  ban- 

|  quet,  he  thrice  discomfited  the  barbarians  of  the  west. 

;  These  barbarians  had  been  justly  terrified  by  the  re- 

I  port  of  his  naval  power;  and  the  sixteen  hundred 
fishing  boats  of  Constantinople n  coulu  have  manned 
a  fleet,  to  sink  them  in  the  Adriatic,  or  stop  their  en- 

j  trance  in  the  mouth  of  the  Hellespont.    But  all  force 

j  may  be  annihilated  hy  the  negligence  of  the  prince 
and  the  venality  of  his  ministers.  The  great  duke,  or 
admiral,  made  a  scandalous,  almost  a  public,  auction 
of  the  sails,  the  masts,  and  the  riggfiig;  the  royal 

:  forests  were  reserved  for  the  more  important  purpose 
of  the  chace ;  and  the  trees,  says  Nicetas,  were  guard- 

j  ed  by  the  eunuchs,  like  the  groves  of  religious  wor- 
ship." From  his  dream  of  pride,  Alexius  was  awa- 
kened by  the  siege  of  Zara,  and  the  rapid  advances  tf 

[  the  Latins;  as  soon  as  he  saw  the  danger  was  real,  he 
thonght  it  inevitable,  and  his  vain  presumption  was 

j  lost  in  abject  despondency  and  despair.  He  suffered 
these  contemptible  barbarians  to  pitch  their  camp  in 

[the  sight  of  the  palace;  and  his  apprehensions  were 
thinly  disguised  by  the  pomp  and  menace  of  a  sup- 
pliant embassy.  The  sovereign  of  the  Romans  was 
astonished  (his  ambassadors  were  instructed  to  say)  at 
the  hostile  appearance  of  the  strangers.  If  these  pil- 
grims were  sincere  in  their  vow  for  the  deliverance  of 
Jerusalem,  his  voice  must  applaud,  and  his  treasures 
should  assist,  their  pions  design  ;  but  should  they 
dare  to  invade  the  sanctuary  of  empire,  their  numbers, 

;  were  they  ten  times  more  considerable,  should  not 

!  protect  them  from  his  just  resentment.  The  answer 
of  the  doge  and  barons  was  simple  and  magnanimous. 
"  In  the  cause  of  honour  and  justice,"  they  said,  "  we 
despise  the  usurper  of  Greece,  his  threats  and  his 
offers.  Our  friendship  and  his  allegiance  are  due  to 
the  lawful  heir,  to  the  young  prince,  who  is  seated 
among  us,  and  to  his  father,  the  emperor  Isaac,  who 
has  been  deprived  of  his  sceptre,  his  freedom,  and  his 
eyes,  by  the  crime  of  an  ungrateful  brother.  Let  that 
brother  confess  his  guilt,  and  implore  forgiveness, 
and  we  ourselves  will  intercede,  that  he  may  be  per- 
mitted to  live  in  affluence  and  security.  But  let  him 
not  insult  us  by  a  second  message:  our  reply  will  be 
made  in  arms,  in  the  palace  of  Constantinople." 

On  the  tenth  day  of  their  encamp-  passage  of  the 
ment  at  Scutari,  the  crusaders  prepared  Bosphorus, 
themselves,  as  soldiers  and  as  catholics,  July  6. 
for  the  passage  of  the  Bosphorus.  Perilous  indeed 
was  the  adventure  ;  the  stream  was  broad  and  rapid  ; 
in  a  calm  the  current  of  the  Euxine  might  drive  down 
the  liquid  and  unextinguishable  fires  of  the  Greeks  ; 
and  the  opposite  shores  of  Europe  were  defended  by 
seventy  thousand  horse  and  foot  in  formidable  array. 
On  this  memorable  day,  which  happened  to  be  bright 
and  pleasant,  the  Latins  were  distributed  in  six  bat- 
tles or  divisions  ;  the  first,  or  vanguard,  was  led  by 
the  count  of  Flanders,  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the 
christian  princes  in  the  skill  and  number  of  his  cross- 
hows.  The  four  successive  battles  of  the  French  were 
commanded  by  his  brother  Henry,  the  counts  of  St. 
Pol  and  Blois,  and  Matthew  of  Montmorency  ;  the 
last  of  whom  was  honoured  by  the  voluntary  service 
of  the  marshal  and  nobles  of  Champagne.  The  sixth 
division,  the  rearguard  and  reserve  of  the  army,  was 
conducted  by  the  marquis  of  Montferrat,  at  the  head 

m  Eandem  urbem  plus  in  solis  navibus  piscatnrum  abundare, quam 
illos  in  loto  navigio.  Habebat  enim  mille  el  sexcentas  piscatorial 
naves  ....  Bellicasautem  sive  mercalorias  habebant  intinilse  mull!- 
tudinis  el  portum  tutissimum.   Gunther,  Hist.  C.  P.  c.8.  p.  10. 

Sskts  t»vi..i,    Nicetas  in  Alex.  Comneno,  1.  iii.  c.  9.  p.  348 
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of  the  Germans  and  Lombards.  The  chargers,  sad- 
dled, with  their  long  caparisons  dragging  on  the 
ground,  were  embarked  in  the  flat  palanders  ,-°  and  the 
knights  stood  by  the  side  of"  their  horses,  in  complete 
armour,  their  helmets  laced,  and  their  lances  in  their 
hands.  Their  numerous  train  of  scrjectnlsv  and  arch- 
ers occupied  the  transports  ;  and  each  transport  was 
towed  by  the  strength  and  swiftness  of  a  galley.  The 
six  divisions  traversed  the  Bosphorus,  without  encoun- 
tering an  enemy  or  an  obstacle ;  to  land  the  foremost 
was  the  wish,  to  conquer  or  die  was  the  resolution,  of 
every  division  and  of  every  soldier.  Jealous  of  the 
pre-eminence  of  danger,  the  knights  in  their  heavy  ar- 
mour leaped  into  the  sea,  when  it  rose  as  high  as  their 
girdle;  the  Serjeants  and  archers  were  animated  by 
their  valour;  and  the  squires,  letting  down  the  draw- 
bridges of  the  palanders,  led  the  horses  to  the  shore. 
Before  the  squadrons  could  mount  and  form,  and  couch 
their  lances,  the  seventy  thousand  Greeks  had  vanish- 
ed from  their  sight;  the  timid  Alexius  gave  the  ex- 
ample to  his  troops:  and  it  was  only  by  the  plunder 
of  his  rich  pavilions  that  the  Latins  were  informed 
that  they  had  fought  against  an  emperor.  In  the  first 
consternation  of  the  flying  enemy,  they  resolved,  by  a 
double  attack,  to  open  the  entrance  of  the  harbour. 
The  tower  of  Galata,t  in  the  suburb  of  Pera,  was  at- 
tacked and  stormed  by  the  French,  while  the  Vene- 
tians assumed  the  more  difficult  task  of  forcing  the 
boom  or  chain  that  was  stretched  from  that,  tower  to 
the  Byzantine  shore.  After  some  fruitless  attempts, 
their  intrepid  perseverance  prevailed  :  twenty  ships  of 
war,  the  relics  of  the,  Grecian  navy,  were  either  sunk 
or  taken  ;  the  enormous  and  massy  links  of  iron  were 
cut  asunder  by  the  shears,  or  broken  by  the  weight,  of 
the  galleys  ; r  and  the  Venetian  fleet,  safe  and  triumph- 
ant, rode  at  anchor  in  the  port  of  Constantinople.  By 
these  daring  achievements,  a  remnant  of  twenty  thou- 
sand Latins  solicited  the  licence  of  besieging  a  capital 
which  contained  above  four  hundred  thousand  inhabit- 
ants," able,  though  not  willing,  to  bear  arms  in  the  de- 
fence of  their  country.  Such  an  account  would  indeed 
suppose  a  population  of  near  two  millions;  but  what- 
ever abatement  may  be  required  in  the  numbers  of  the 
Greeks,  the  be/iff  of  those  numbers  will  equally  exalt 
the  fearless  spirit  of  their  assailants. 

In  the  choice  of  the  attack,  the  French 
l»™questgofCon  an<*  Venetians  were  divided  by  their  ha- 
sianiinnpte  by  hits  of  life  and  warfare.  The  former  af- 
thJut,at-n9')8  f'™'^  NV'itn  truth,  that  Constantinople 
uy/—  '  was  most  accessible  on  the  side  of  the 
sea  and  the  harbour.  The  latter  might  assert  with 
honour,  that  they  had  long  enough  trusted  their  lives 


o  From  the  vprsion  of  Vignere  I  adopt  the  well-sounding  word,  pa- 
lander,  which  is  EliH  used,  I  believe,  in  ihe  Mediterranean.  But 
had  I  written  in  French,  I  should  have  preferred  the.  original  and  ex- 
pressive denominat  ion  of  vessicrs,  or  hussiers,  from  the  hitis, or  door, 
which  was  let  down  as  a  draw  bridge ;  but  which,  at  sea,  was  closed 
into  tlie  side  of  the  ship.  (See  Ducange  au  Villehardouin,  No.  14.  and 
Joinville,  p.  27,  28.  edit,  du  Louvre.) 

p  To  avoid  the  vague  espressions  of  the  followers,  &c.  I  usp,  after 
Villehardouin,  the  word  Serjeants  for  all  horsemen  who  were  not 
knights.  There  were  servants  at  arms,  and  Serjeants  at  law  ;  and 
if  we  visit  the  parade  and  Westminster-hall,  we  may  observe  the 
strange  result  of  the  distinction.  (Ducange,  blossar.  Latin.  Servien- 
tes,  &c.  torn  vi.  p.  226—2310 

q  It  is  needless  to  observe,  that  on  the  subject  of  Galata,  the  chain, 
&c.  Ducange  is  accurate  and  full.  Consult  likewise  the  proper  chap- 
ters of  the  C.  P  Christiana  of  the  same  author.  The  inhabitants  of 
Galata  were  so  vain  and  ignorant,  thai  they  applied  to  themselves 
St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Galatians. 

r  The  vessel  that  broke  the  chain  was  named  the  Eagle,  Aquila, 
(Dandol  Ch'onicon  p.  322.)  which  Blondus  (de  Gestis  Tenet.)  has 
changed  into  Aquilo.  the  north  wind.  Ducange,  Observations,  No. 
83.  maintains  the  latter  reading  ;  but  he  had  not  seen  the  respectable 
text  of  Dandolo,  nor  did  he  enough  consider  the  topography  of  the 
harbour.    The  south  east  would  have  been  a  more  effectual  wind. 

s  Qualre  cens  mil  homes  ou  plus,  (ViUehardouin,  No.  134.)  must 
be  understood  of  men  of  a  military  age.  Le  Beau  (Hist,  du  Bus  Em- 
pire, torn.  xx.  p.  417.)  allows  Constantinople  a  million  of  inhabitants, 
of  whom  t>0,COU  horse,  and  an  infinite  number  of  foot  soldiers.  Tn  its 
present  decay,  the  capital  of  the  Ottoman  empire  may  contain  4^0,000 
s»uls  ;  (Bell's  Travels,  vol.  ji.  p.  401,  402.)  but  as  the  Tuiks  keep  no 
registers,  and  as  c  rcumstances  are  fallacious,  it  is  impossible  to  as- 
certain (Niebuhr,  Voyage  en  Arabie,  torii,  i.  p.  I*,  19  )  the  real  pope 
Musness  of  their  cities. 


and  fortunes  to  a  frail  bark  and  a  precartrus  element, 
and  loudly  demanded  a  trial  of  knighthood,  a  firm 
ground  and  a  close  onset,  either  on  foot  or  horseback. 
After  a  prudent  compromise,  of  employing  the  two  na- 
tions by  sea  and  land,  in  the  service  best  suited  to 
their  character,  the  fleet  covering  the  army,  they 
both  proceeded  from  the  entrance  to  the  extremi- 
ty of  the  harbour  :  the  stone  bridge  of  the  river  was 
hastily  repaired;  and  the  six  battles  of  the  French 
formed  their  encampment  against  the  front  of  the  cap- 
ital, the  basis  of  the  triangle  which  runs  about  four 
miles  from  the  port  to  the  Propontis.'  On  the  edge 
of  a  broad  ditch,  at  the  foot  of  a  lofty  rampart,  they 
had  leisure  to  contemplate  the  difficulties  of  their  en- 
terprise. The  gates  to  the  right  and  left  of  their  nar- 
row camp  poured  forth  frequent  sallies  of  cavalry  and 
light-infantry,  which  cut  off  their  stragglers,  swept  the 
country  of  provisions,  sounded  the  alarm  five  or  six 
times  in  the  course  of  each  day,  and  compelled  them 
to  plant  a  pallisade,  and  sink  an  intrench ment,  for  their 
immediate  safety.  In  the  supplies  and  convoys  the 
Venetians  had  been  too  sparing,  or  the  Franks  too  vo- 
racious :  the  usual  complaints  of  hunger  and  scarcity 
were  heard,  and  perhaps  felt:  their  stock  of  flour  would 
he  exhausted  in  three  weeks;  and  their  disgust  of  salt 
meat  tempted  them  to  taste  the  flesh  of  their  horses. 
The  trembling  usurper  was  supported  by  Theodore 
Lascaris,  his  son-in-law,  a  valiant  youth,  who  aspired 
to  save  and  to  rule  his  country;  the  Greeks,  regard- 
less of  that  country,  were  awakened  to  the  defence  of 
their  religion;  hut  their  firmest  hope  was  in  the 
strength  and  spirit  of  the  Varangian  guards,  of  the 
Danes  and  English,  as  they  are  named  in  the  writers 
of  the  times."  Aftpr  ten  days'  incessant  labour,  the 
ground  was  levelled,  the  diich  filled,  the  approaches 
of  the  besiegers  were  regularly  made,  and  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  engines  of  assault  exercised  their  various 
powers  to  clear  the  rampart,  to  baiter  the  walls,  and 
to  sap  the  foundations.  On  the  first  appearance  of  a 
breach,  the  scaling-ladders  were  applied  ;  the  numbers 
that  defended  the  vantage  ground  repulsed  and  op- 
pressed the  adventurous  Latins;  but  they  admired  the 
resolution  of  fifteen  knights  and  Serjeants,  who  had 
gained  the  ascent,  and  maintained  their  perilous  sta- 
tion till  they  were  precipitated  or  made  prisoners  by 
the  imperial  guards.  On  the  side  of  the  harbour  the 
naval  attack  was  more  successfully  conducted  by  the 
Venetians;  and  that  industrious  people  employed  eve- 
ry resource  that  was  known  and  practised  before  the 
invention  of  gunpowder.  A  double  line,  three  bow- 
shots in  front,  was  formed  by  the  galleys  and  ships  ; 
and  the  swift  motion  of  the  former  was  supported  by 
the  weight  and  loftiness  of  the  latter,  whose  decks 
and  poops,  and  turrets,  were  the  platforms  of  military 
engines,  that  discharged  their  shot  over  the  heads  of 
the  first  line.  The  soldiers,  who  leaped  from  the  gal- 
leys on  shore,  immediately  planted  and  ascended  their 
scaling-ladders,  while  the  large  ships,  advancing  more 
slowly  into  the  intervals,  and  lowering  a  drawbridge, 
opened  a  way  through  the  air  from  their  masts  to  the 
rampart.  In  the  midst  of  the  conflict,  the  doge,  a  ven- 
erable and  conspicuous  form,  stood  aloft,  in  complete 
armour,  on  the  prow  of  his  galley.  The  great  stand- 
ard of  St.  Mark  was  displayed  before  him  ;  his  threats, 
promises,  and  exhortations,  urged  the  diligence  of  the, 
rowers;  his  vessel  was  the  first  that  struck;  and  Dan- 
dolo was  the  first  warrior  on  the  shore.  The  nations 
admired  the  magnanimity  of  the  blind  old  man,  with- 
out reflecting  that  his  age  and  infirmities  diminished 


t  On  the  most  correct  plans  of  Constantinople.  I  know  not  how  to 
measure  more  than  4000  paces.  Yet  Villehardouin  computes  the 
space  at  three  leagues.  (No.  86.)  If  his  eye  were  not  deceived,  he 
must  reckon  by  the  old  Gallic  league  of  1300  paces,  which  might 
still  he  used  in  Champagne. 

u  The  guards,  the  Varangi,  are  styled  by  ViUehardouin,  (No.  89— 
95,  &c.)  Englois  ei  Panois  avec  leurs  Inches.  Whatever  had  been 
their  origin,  a  French  pilgrim  could  not  be  mistaken  in  the  nations 
ef  which  they  were  at  thai  tinnp  composed 
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the  price  of  life,  and  enhanced  the  value  of  immortal 
glory.  On  a  sudden,  by  an  invisible  hand,  (for  the 
standard-bearer  was  probably  slain,)  the  banner  of  the 
republic  was  fixed  on  the  rampart:  twenty-five  tow- 
ers were  rapidly  occupied  ;  and,  by  the  cruel  expedi- 
ent of  fire,  the  Greeks  were  driven  from  the  adjacent 
quarter.  The  doge  had  despatched  the  intelligence  cf 
his  success,  when  he  was  checked  by  the  danger  of 
his  confederates.  Nobly  declaring,  that  he  would  ra- 
ther die  with  the  pilgrims  than  gain  a  victory  by  their 
destruction,  Dandolo  relinquished  his  advantage,  re- 
called his  troops,  and  hastened  to  the  scene  of  action. 
He  found  the  six  weary  diminutive  battles  of  the  French 
encompassed  by  sixty  squadrons  of  the  Greek  cavalry, 
the  least  of  which  was  more  numerous  than  the  largest 
of  their  divisions.  Shame  and  despair  had  provoked 
Alexius  to  the  last  effort  of  a  general  sally;  but  he 
was  awed  by  the  firm  order  and  manly  aspect  of  the 
Latins  ;  and,  after  skirmishing  at  a  distance,  withdrew 
his  troops  in  the  close  of  the  evening.  The  silence  or 
tumult  of  the  night  exasperated  his  fears  ;  and  the  tim- 
id usurper,  collecting  a  treasure  of  ten  thousand  pounds 
of  gold,  basely  deserted  his  wife,  his  people,  and  his 
fortune  ;  threw  himself  into  a  bark,  stole  through  the 
Bosphorus,  and  landed  in  shameful  safety  in  an  ob- 
scure harbour  of  Thrace.  As  soon  as  (hey  were  ap- 
prized of  his  flight,  the  Greek  nobles  sought  pardon 
and  peace  in  the  dungeon  where  the  blind  Isaac  ex- 
pected each  hour  the  visit  of  the  executioner.  Again 
saved  and  exalted  by  the  vicissitudes  uf  fortune,  the 
captive  in  his  imperial  robes  was  replaced  on  the 
throne,  and  surrounded  with  prostrate  slaves,  whose 
real  terror  and  affected  joy  he  was  incapable  of  dis- 
cerning. At  the  dawn  of  day  hostilities  w  ere  suspen- 
ded ;  and  the  Latin  chiefs  were  surprised  by  a  mes- 
sage from  the  lawful  and  reigning  emperor,  who  was 
impatient  to  embrace  his  son,  and  to  reward  bis  gen- 
erous deliverers.1 

Restoration  of  But  these  generous  deliverers  were 
the  emperor  unwilling  to  release  their  hostage,  till 
imnuVson''"0'  they  had  obtained  from  his  father  the 
Alexius,  payment,  or  at  le.-tst  the  promise,  of  their 

July  19.  recompence.  They  chose  four  ambassa- 
dor.;, Matthew  of  Montmorency,  our  historian,  the  mar- 
shal of  Champagne,  and  two  Venetians,  to  congratu- 
late the  emperor.  The  gates  were  thrown  open  on 
their  approach,  the  streets  on  both  sides  were  lined 
with  the  battle-axes  of  the  Danish  and  English  guard  ; 
the  presence  chamber  glittered  with  gold  and  jewels, 
the  false  substitutes  of  virtue  and  power  ;  by  the  side 
of  the  blind  Isaac,  his  wife  was  seated,  the  sister  of 
the  king  of  Hungary  ;  and  by  her  appearance,  the  no- 
ble matrons  of  Greece  were  drawn  from  their  domestic 
retirement,  and  mingled  with  the  circle  of  senators  and 
soldiers.  The  Latins,  by  the  mouth  of  the  marshal, 
spoke  like  men  conscious  of  their  merits,  but  who  re- 
spected the  w7ork  of  their  own  hands  ;  and  the  emperor 
clearly  understood,  that  his  son's  engagements  with 
Venice  and  the  pilgrims  must  be  ratified  without  hes- 
itation or  delay.  Withdrawing  into  a  private  cham- 
ber with  the  empress,  a  chamberlain,  an  interpreter, 
and  the  four  ambassadors,  the  father  of  young  Alexius 
inquired  with  some  anxiety  into  the  nature  of  bis  stip- 
ulations. The  submission  of  the  eastern  empire  to  the 
pope,  the  succour  of  the  Holy  Land,  and  a  present 
contribution  of  two  hundred  thousand  marks  of  silver. 
"These  conditions  are  weighty,"  was  his  prudent  re- 
ply ;  "  they  are  hard  to  accept,  and  difficult  to  perform. 
But  no  conditions  can  exceed  the  measure  of  your  ser- 
vices and  deserts."  After  this  satisfactory  assurance, 
the  barons  mounted  on  horseback,  and  introduced  the 


i  For  the  firs',  siege  and  ciiquest  if  Constantinople, we  may  read  the 
original  letter  of  the  crusaders  i"  Innocent  III.  Gesla.  c.  91.  p.  533. 
531.  Villehardouin,  No.<75—  99.  Nicolas  in  Alexio  Uomneu.  l.  iii. 
c.  10.  p.  349— 352.  Dandolo,  in  Chron.  322.  Gun t her,  and  his  abbot 
Martin,  were  not  yet  returned  from  their  obstinate  pilgrimage  at  Je- 
rusalem, or  St  John  d'Arre.  where  the  greatr-si  pari  of  the  company 
had  died  of  the  plague. 


heir  of  Constantinople  to  the  city  and  palace:  his 
youth  and  marvellous  adventures  engaged  every  heart 
in  his  favour,  and  Alexius  was  solemnly  crowned  with 
his  father  in  the  dome  cf  St.  Sophia.  In  the  first  days 
of  his  reign,  the  people,  already  blessed  with  the  res- 
toration of  plenty  and  peace,  were  delighted  by  the 
joyful  catastrophe  of  the  tragedy;  and  the  discontent 
of  the  nobles,  their  regret,  and  their  fears,  were  cover- 
ed by  the  polished  surface  of  pleasure  and  loyalty. 
The  mixture  of  two  discordant  nations  in  the  same 
capital,  might  have  been  pregnant  with  mischief  and 
danger ;  and  the  suburb  of  Galata,  or  Pera,  was  as- 
signed for  the  quarters  of  the  French  and  Venetians. 
But  the  liberty  of  trade  and  familiar  intercourse  was 
allowed  between  the  friendly  nations;  and  each  day 
the  pilgrims  were  tempted  by  devotion  or  curiosity 
to  visit  the  churches  and  palaces  of  Constantinople. 
Their  rude  minds,  insensible  perhaps  of  the  finer  arts, 
were  astonished  by  the  magnificent  scenery  :  and  the 
poverty  of  their  native  towns  enhanced  the  populous- 
ness  and  riches  of  the  first  metropolis  of  Christendom.'' 
Descending  from  his  state,  young  Alexius  was  promp- 
ted by  interest  and  gratitude  to  repeat  his  frequent  and 
familiar  visits  to  his  Latin  allies;  and  in  the  freedom 
of  the  table,  the  gay  petulence  of  the  French  some- 
times forgot  the  emperor  of  the  east.1  In  their  most 
serious  conferences,  it  was  agreed,  that  the  re-union  of 
the  two  churches  must  be  the  result  of  patience  and 
time  ;  but  avarice  was  less  tractable  than  zeal ;  and  a 
large  sum  was  instantly  disbursed  to  appease  the 
wants,  and  silence  the  importunity,  of  the  crusaders.* 
Alexius  was  alarmed  by  the  approaching  hour  of  their 
departure  :  their  absence  might  have  relieved  him  from 
the  engagement  which  he  was  yet  incapable  of  per- 
forming; but  his  friends  would  have  left  him,  naked 
and  alone,  to  the  caprice  and  prejudice  cf  a  perfidious 
nation.  He  wished  to  bribe  their  stay,  the  delay  of  a 
year,  by  undertaking  to  defray  their  expense,  and  to 
satisfy  in  their  name,  the  freight  of  the  Venetian  ves- 
sels. The  offer  was  agitated  in  the  council  of  the  ba- 
rons; and,  after  a  repetition  of  their  debates  and 
scruples,  a  majority  of  votes  again  acquiesced  in  the 
advice  of  the  doge  and  the  prayer  of  the  young  empe- 
ror. At  the  price  of  sixteen  hundred  pounds  of  gold, 
be  prevailed  on  the  marquis  of  Montferrat  to  lead  him 
with  an  army  round  the  provinces  of  Europe  ;  to  estab- 
lish his  authority,  and  pursue  his  uncle,  while  Con- 
stantinople was  awed  by  the  presence  of  Baldwin  and 
his  confederates  of  France  and  Flanders.  The  expe- 
dition was  successful ;  the  blind  emperor  exulted  in 
the  success  of  his  arms,  and  listened  to  the  predictions 
of  his  flatterers,  that  the  same  Providence  which  had 
raised  him  from  the  dungeon  to  the  throne,  would  heal 
his  gout,  restore  his  sight,  and  watch  over  the  long 
prosperity  of  his  reign.  Yet  the  mind  of  the  suspi- 
cious old  man  was  tormented  by  the  rising  glories  of 
his  son  ;  nor  could  his  pride  conceal  from  his  envy, 
that,  while  his  own  name  was  pronounced  in  faint  and 
reluctant  acclamations,  the  royal  youth  was  the  theme 
of  spontaneous  and  universal  praise. b 

By  the  recent  invasion,  the  Greeks  Quarr»i  0f  ttu 
were  awakened  from  a  dream  of  nine  Greets  and  La- 
centuries;   from  the  vain  presumption  lins' 

jr  Compare,  in  the  rude  energy  of  Villehardouin,  (No.  66  100.)  the 
inside  and  outside  views  of  Constantinople,  and  their  impression  on 
the  minds  of  the  pilgrims  :  celte  ville  (says  he)  que  de  toutes  les  au- 
tres  ere  souveraine.  See  the  parallel  passages  of  Fulcherius  Carno- 
tensis,  Hist.  Hiero-ol.  1  i  c.  4.  and  Will.  Tyr.  ii.  6.  xx.  26. 

x  As  they  played  at  dice,  the  Latins  look  off  his  diadem,  and  clap- 
ped on  his  head  a  woollen  or  hairy  cap,  to  >■»>  =xy- 
«*."5»»  »*rfefusrstin»  stofui.  (Nicolas,  p. 353.1  If  these  merry  com- 
panions were  Venetians,  il  was  the,  insolence  of  trade  and  a  common- 
wealth. 

a  Villehardouin,  No.  101.  Dandolo,  p.  322.  The  doge  affirms,  that 
the  Venetians  were  paid  more  slowly  than  the  French  ;  but  he  owns, 
that  the  histories  of  the  two  nations  differed  on  thai  subject.  Had  ha 
read  Villehardouin  ;  T  he  Greeks  complained,  however,  quod  lolius 
Gra?ciae  opes  transtulisset.  (Gunlher.  Hist.  C.  I\  c.  13  )  See  the  la- 
mentations and  invectives  of  Nicctas,  (p.  355.) 

Ij  The  reign  of  Alexius  Comuenus  occupies  three  books  in  Nicolas, 
p.  291  —  352.  The  short  restoration  of  Isaac  and  his  son  isdespalched 
in  Bye  chapters,  p.  352  362. 
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that  the  capital  of  the  Roman  empire  was  impregna- 
ble to  foreign  arms.  The  strangers  of  the  west  had 
violated  the  city,  and  bestowed  the  sceptre,  of  Con- 
stantine  :  their  imperial  clients  soon  became  as  unpop- 
ular as  themselves  :  the  well-known  vices  of  Isaac 
were  rendered  still  more  contemptible  by  his  infirmi- 
ties, and  the  young  Alexius  was  hated  as  an  apostate, 
who  had  renounced  the  manners  and  religion  of  his 
country.  His  secret  covenant  with  the  Latins  was 
divulged  or  suspected;  the  people,  and  especially  the 
clergy,  were  devoutly  attached  to  their  faith  and  su- 
perstition ;  and  every  convent,  and  every  shop,  re- 
sounded with  the  danger  of  the  church,  and  the  tyran- 
ny of  the  pope.0  An  empty  treasury  could  ill  supply 
the  demands  of  regal  luxury  and  foreign  extortion  : 
the  Greeks  refused  to  avert,  by  a  general  tax,  the  im- 
pending evils  of  servitude  and  pillage;  the  oppression 
of  the  rich  excited  a  more  dangerous  and  personal  re- 
sentment; and  if  the  emperor  melted  the  plate,  and 
despoiled  the  images,  of  the  sanctuary,  he  seemed  to 
justify  the  complaints  of  heresy  and  sacrilege.  During 
the  absence  of  marquis  Boniface  and  his  imperial  pu- 
pil, Constantinople  was  visited  with  a  calamity  which 
might  be  justly  imputed  to  the  zeal  and  indiscretion 
of  the  Flemish  pilgrims.''  In  one  of  their  visits  to  the 
city,  they  were  scandalized  by  the  aspect  of  a  mosch 
or  synagogue,  in  which  one  God  was  worshipped, 
without  a  partner  or  a  son.  Their  effectual  mode  of 
controversy  was  to  attack  the  infidels  with  the  sword, 
and  their  habitation  with  fire  :  but  the  infidels,  and 
some  christian  neighbours,  presumed  to  defend  their 
lives  and  properties;  and  the  flames  which  bigotry  had 
kindled  consumed  the  most  orthodox  and  innocent 
structures.  During  eight  days  and  nights,  the  confla- 
gration spread  above  a  league  in  front,  from  the  har- 
bour to  the  Propontis,  over  the  thickest  and  most  pop- 
ulous regions  of"  the  city.  It  is  not  easy  to  count  the 
stately  churches  and  palaces  that  were  reduced  to  a 
smoking  ruin,  to  value  the  merchandize  that  perished 
in  the  trading  streets,  or  to  number  the  families  that 
were  involved  in  the  common  destruction.  By  this 
outrage,  which  the  doge  and  the  barons  in  vain  affect- 
ed to  disclaim,  the  name  of  the  Latins  became  still 
more  unpopular;  and  the  colony  of  that  nation,  above 
fifteen  thousand  persons,  consulted  their  safety  in  a 
hasty  retreat  from  the  city  to  the  protection  of  their 
standard  in  the  suburb  of  Pera.  The  emperor  returned 
in  triumph  ;  but  the  firmest  and  most  dexterous  policy 
would  have  been  insufficient  to  steer  him  through  the 
tempest,  which  overwhelmed  the  person  and  govern- 
ment of  that  unhappy  youth.  H;s  own  inclination, 
and  his  father's  advice,  attached  him  to  his  benefac- 
tors :  but  Alexius  hesitated  between  gratitude  and  pa- 
triotism, between  the  fear  of  his  subjects  and  of  his 
allies."  By  his  feeble  and  fluctuating  conduct  he  lost 
the  esteem  and  confidence  of  both  ;  and,  while  he  invi- 
ted the  marquis  of  Montferrat  to  occupy  the  palace,  he 
suffered  the  nobles  to  conspire,  and  the  people  to  arm, 
for  the  deliverance  of  their  country.  Regardless  of 
his  painful  situation,  the  Latin  chiefs  repeated  their 
demands,  resented  his  delays,  suspected  his  intentions 
and  exacted  a  decisive  answer  of  peace  or  war.  The 
haughty  summons  was  delivered  by  three  French 
knights  and  three  Venetian  deputies,  who  girded  their 
swords,  mounted  their  horses,  pierced  through  the  an- 
gry multitude,  and  entered,  with  a  fearless  counte- 
nance, the  palace  and  presence  of  the  Greek  emperor. 

c  When  Nicetas  reproaches  Alexius  for  his  impious  league,  he  be- 
stows the  harshest  names  on  the  pope's  new  religion,  ,unCr.v  xx.  xt&- 

toit»iov  .  .  .  ;rx{!xrfi>-itv  jririaj;  .  .  .  Txiv  tou  rtx:r»  mfHftfuM  xx.viir. 

(p.  348  )  Such  was  the  sincere  language  of  every  Greek  to  the  last 
gasp  nf  the  empire. 

d  Nicetas  (p. 355.)  is  positive  in  the  charge,  anil  specifies  the  Flem- 
ings, (ix.xu.cvtc.)  though  he  is  wrong  in  supposing  it  an  ancient 
name.  Villehardouin  (No.  107.)  exculpates  the  barons,  and  is  igno- 
rant (perhaps  affectedly  ignorant)  of  the  names  of  the  guilty. 

f  Compare  the  suspicions  and  complaints  of  Nicetas  (p.  359  —  3G2.) 
with  the  blunt  charges  of  Baldwin  of  Flanders,  (Gesla  Innocent  III. 
c.92.p.534  )cum  patriarchs  et  mole  nohilium, nobis  proniissis  peiju- 
rus  et  mendax. 


In  a  peremptory  tone,  they  recapitulated  their  services 
and  his  engagements  ;  and  boldly  declared,  that  unless 
their  just  claims  were  fully  and  immediately  satisfied, 
they  should  no  longer  hold  him  either  as  a  sovereign  or 
a  friend.  After  this  defiance,  the  first  that  had  ever 
wounded  an  imperial  ear,  they  departed  without  be- 
traying any  symptoms  of  fear;  but  their  escape  from 
a  servile  palace  and  a  furious  city  astonished  the  am- 
bassadors themselves  ;  and  their  return  to  the  camp 
was  the  signal  of  mutual  hostility. 

Among  the  Greeks,  all  authority  and  The  war  re- 
wisdom  were  overborne  by  the  impetu-  ^  "0*1204 
ous  multitude,  who  mistook  their  rage 
for  valour,  their  numbers  for  strength,  and  their  fanat- 
icism for  the  support  and  inspiration  of  Heaven.  In 
the  eyes  of  both  nations,  Alexius  was  false  and  con- 
temptible :  the  base  and  spurious  race  of  the  Angeli 
was  rejected  with  clamorous  disdain;  and  the  people 
of  Constantinople  encompassed  the  senate,  to  demand 
at  their  hands  a  more  worthy  emperor.  To  every  sen- 
ator, conspicuous  by  his  birth  or  dignity,  they  succes- 
sively presented  the  purple  :  by  each  senator  the  dead- 
ly garment  was  repulsed :  the  contest  lasted  three 
days;  and  we  may  learn  from  the  historian  Nicetas, 
one  of  the  members  of  the  assembly,  that  fear  and 
weakness  were  the  guardians  of  their  loyalty.  A 
phantom,  who  vanished  in  oblivion,  was  forcibly  pro- 
claimed by  the  crowd  ;f  but  the  author  of  the  tumult, 
and  the  leader  of  the  war,  was  a  prince  of  the  house 
of  Ducas;  and  his  common  appellation  of  Alexius 
must  be  discriminated  by  the  epithet  of  Mourzoufle,5 
which  in  the  vulgar  idiom  expressed  the  close  junc- 
tion of  his  black  and  shaggy  eye-brows.  At  once  a 
patriot  and  a  courtier,  the  perfidious  Mourzoufle,  who 
was  not  destitute  of  cunning  and  courage,  opposed  the 
Latins  both  in  speech  and  action,  inflamed  the  passions 
and  prejudices  of  the  Greeks,  and  insinuated  himself 
into  the  favour  and  confidence  of  Alexius,  who  trusted 
him  with  the  office  of  great  chamberlain,  and  tinged 
his  buskins  with  the  colours  of  royalty.  At  the  dead 
of  night,  he  rushed  into  the  bed-chamb<  r  with  an  af- 
frighted aspect,  exclaiming  that  the  palace  was  attack- 
ed by  the  people  and  betrayed  by  the  guards.  Start- 
ing from  his  couch,  the  unsuspecting  prince  threw 
himself  into  the  arms  of  the  enemy,  who  had  contrived 
his  escape  by  a  private  staircase.  But  that  staircase 
terminated  in  a  prison  :  Alexius  was  seized,  stripped, 
and  loaded  with  chains;  and,  after  tast-  AIexiu9and  his 
ing  some  days  the  bitterness  of  death,  be  father  deposed 
was  poisoned,  or  strangled,  or  beaten  by  Mourzoufle, 
with  clubs,  at  the  command,  or  in  the 
presence  of  the  tyrant.  The  emperor  Isaac  Angelus 
soon  followed  his  sou  to  the  grave,  and  Mourzoufle, 
perhaps,  might  spare  the  superfluous  crime  of  hasten- 
ing the  execution  of  impotence  and  blindness. 

The  death  of  the  emperors,  and  the  Second  siese, 
usurpation  of  Mourzoufle,  had  changed  January— April, 
the  nature  of  the  quarrel.  It  was  no  longer  the  disa- 
greement of  allies  who  overvalued  their  services,  or 
neglected  their  obligations:  the  French  and  Venetians 
forgot  their  complaints  against  Alexius,  dropt  a  tear 
on  the  untimely  fate  of  their  companion,  and  swore 
revenge  against  the  perfidious  nation  who  had  crown- 
ed his  assassin.  Yet  the  prudent  doge  was  still  in- 
clined to  negociate ;  he  asked  as  a  debt,  a  subsidy,  or 
a  fine,  fifty  thousand  pounds  of  gold,  about  two  mil- 
lions sterling;  nor  would  the  conference  have  been 
abruptly  broken,  if  the  zeal,  or  policy,  of  Mourzoufle 
had  not  refused  to  sacrifice  the  Greek  church  to  the 
safety  of  the  state.b    Amidst  the  invectives  of  his  for- 


f  His  name  was  Nicholas  Canabus ;  he  deserved  the  praise  of  Nice- 
tas anil  the  vengeance  of  Mourzoufle,  (p  362.) 

g  Villehardouin  (No.  111  .)  speaks  of  him  as  a  favourite,  without 
knowing  that  he  was  a  prince  of  the  blood,  Angelus  and  Ducas. 
Ducange,  who  pries  into  every  corner,  believes  hnn  to  be  the  son  of 
Isaac  Ducas  Sebaslocrator,  and  second  cousin  of  younc  Alexius. 

Ii  This  negocialion,  probable  in  itself,  and  attested  by  Nicetas,  (p, 
305.)  is  omitted  as  scandalous  by  the  delicacy  of  Dandolo  and  Vilie- 
hartiouin, 
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eign  and  domestic  enemies,  we  may  discprn  that  lie  was 
not  unworthy  of  the  character  which  he  had  assumed, 
of  the  public  champion  :  the  second  siege  of  Constan- 
tinople was  far  more  laborious  than  the  first ;  the  trea- 
sury was  replenished,  and  discipline  was  restored,  by 
a  sevpre  inquisition  into  the  abuses  of  the  former  reign  ; 
and  Mourzoufle,  an  iron  mace  in  his  hand,  visiting  the 


pilgrim  and  the  paradise  resounded  along  the  line." 
The  episcopal  banners  were  displayed  on  the  walls  ; 
a  hundred  marks  of  silver  had  been  promised  to  the 
first  adventurers  ;  and  if  their  reward  was  intercepted 
by  death,  their  names  have  been  immortalized  by 
fame.  Four  towers  were  scaled ;  three  gates  were 
burst  open  ;  and  the  French  knights,  who  might  trem- 


posts,  and  affecting  the  port  and  aspect  of  a  warrior,  i  ble  on  the  waves,  felt  themselves  invincible  on  horse- 
was  an  object  of  terror  to  his  soldiers,  at  least,  and  to  .  back  on  the  solid  ground.  Shall  I  relate  that  the  thou- 
his  kinsmen.  Before  and  after  the  death  of  Alexius,  sands  who  guarded  the  emperor's  person,  fled  on  the 
the  Greeks  made  two  vigorous  and  well-conducted  at-  j  approach,  and  before  the  lance,  of  a  single  warrior? 


tempts  to  burn  the  navy  in  the  harbour;  but  the  skill 
and  courage  of  the  Venetians  repulsed  the  fire-ships; 
and  the  vagrant  flames  wasted  themselves  without  in- 
jury in  the  sea.'  In  a  nocturnal  sally  the  Greek  empe- 
ror was  vanquished  by  Henry,  brother  of  the  count  of 
Flanders  ;  the  advantages  of  number  and  surprise  ag- 


Their  ignominious  flight  is  attested  by  their  country- 
man Nicetas  :  an  army  of  phantoms  marched  with  the 
French  hero,  and  he  was  magnified  to  a  giant  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Greeks."  While  the  fugitives  deserted 
their  posts  and  cast  away  their  arms,  the  Latins  enter- 
ed the  city  under  the  banners  of  their  leaders;  the 


gravated  the  shame  of  his  defeat;  his  buckler  was  .  streets  and  gates  opened  for  their  passage;  and  either 
found  on  the  field  of  battle;  and  the  imperial  stand-  j  design  or  accident  kindled  a  third  conflagration,  which 
ard,k  a  divine  image  of  the  Virgin,  was  presented,  as  (consumed  in  a  few  hours  the  measure  of  three  of  the 
a  trophy  and  a  relic,  to  the  Cistercian  monks,  the  dis-  I  largest  cities  of  France.0  In  the  close  of  the  evening, 
ciples  of  St.  Bernard.  Near  three  months,  without  |  the  barons  cheeked  their  troops,  and  fortified  their  sta- 
excepting  the  holy  season  of  Lent,  were  consumed  in  ;  tions  :  they  were  awed  by  the  extent  and  populousnpss 
skirmishes  and  preparations,  before  the  Latins  were  of  the  capital,  which  might  yet  require  the  labour  of  a 
ready  or  resolved  for  a  general  assault.  The  land  i  month,  if  the  churches  and  palaces  were  conscious  of 
fortifications  had  been  found  impregnable ;  and  the  j  their  internal  strength.  But  in  the  morning,  a  siip- 
Venetian  pilots  represented,  that,  on  the  shore  of  the  |  pliant  procession,  with  crosses  and  images,  announced 
Propontis,  the  anchorage  was  unsafe,  and  the  ships  [the  submission  of  the  Greeks,  and  deprecated  the 
must  be  driven  by  the  current  far  away  to  the  straits  ;  wrath  of  the  conquerors;  the  usurper  escaped  through 
of  the  Hellespont;  a  prospect  not  unpleasing  to  the  ■  the  golden  gate:  the  palaces  of  Blachernae  and  Bou- 
reluctant  pilgrims,  who  sought  every  opportunity  of  |  coleon  were  occupied  by  the  count  of  Flanders  and 
breaking  the  army.  From  the  harbour,  therefore,  the  ■  the  marquis  of  Montferrat ;  and  the  empire,  which 
assault  was  determined  by  the  assailants,  and  expected  still  bore  the  name  of  Constantine,  and  the  title  of 
by  the  besieged  ;  and  the  emperor  had  placed  his  scar-  Roman,  was  subverted  by  the  arms  of  the  Latin  pil- 
let  pavilions  on  a  neighbouring  height,  to  direct  and  grims.D 

animate  the  efforts  of  his  troops.  A  fearless  specta-  Constantinople  had  been  taken  by  pniaee  of  Con- 
tor,  whose  mind  could  entertain  the  ideas  of  pomp  and  storm  ;  and  no  restraints,  except  those  of  stantinople. 
pleasure,  might  have  3dmired  the  long  array  of  two  religion  and  humanity,  were  imposed  on  the  conquer- 
embattled  armies  which  extended  above  half  a  league,  ors  by  the  laws  of  war.  Boniface,  marquis  of  M<  nt- 
the  one  on  the  ships  and  galleys,  the  other  on  the  j  ferrat,  still  acted  as  their  general  ;  and  the  Greeks, 
walls  and  towers  raised  above  the  ordinary  level  by  j  who  revered  his  name  as  that  of  their  future  sovereign, 
several  stages  of  wooden  turrets.  Their  first  fury  were  heard  to  exclaim  in  a  lamentable  tone,  "  Holy 
was  spent  in  the  discharge  of  darts,  stones,  and  fire,  |  marquis-king,  have  mercy  upon  us  !"  His  prudence 
from  the  engines ;  but  the  water  was  dee"  ;  the  French  <  or  compassion  opened  the  gates  of  the  city  to  the  fugi- 
were  bold  ;  the  Venetians  were  skilful  ;  they  approach-  lives ;  and  he  exhorted  the  soldiers  of  the  cross  to 
ed  the  walls;  and  a  desperate  conflict  of  swords, ;  spare  the  lives  of  their  fellow-christians.  The  streams 
spears,  and  battle-axes,  was  fought  on  the  trembling  of  blood  that  flow  down  the  pages  of  Nicetas,  may  be 


bridges  that  grappled  the  floating  to  the  stable  batte- 
ries. In  more  than  a  hundred  places,  the  assault  was 
urged,  and  the  defence  was  sustained  ;  till  the  superi- 
ority of  ground  and  numbers  finally  prevailed,  and  the 
Latin  trumpets  sounded  a  retreat.  On  the  ensuing 
days,  the  attack  was  renewed  with  equal  vigour,  and 
a  similar  event;  and,  in  the  night,  the  doge  and  the 
barons  held  a  council,  apprehensive  only  for  the  public 
danger:  not  a  voice  pronounced  the  words  of  escape 
cr  treaty  ;  and  each  warrior,  according  to  his  temper, 
embraced  the  hope  of  victory,  or  the  assurance  of  a 
glorious  death.1  By  the  experience  of  the  former 
siege,  the  Greeks  were  instructed,  but  the  Latins  were 
animated  ;  and  the  knowledge  that  Constantinople 
might  be  taken,  was  of  more  avail  than  the  local  pre- 1  fS^StS^Z pic 
cautions  which  that  knowledge  had  inspired  for  its 
defence.  In  the  third  assault  two  ships  were  linked 
together  to  double  their  strength  ;  a  strong  north  wind 
drove  them  on  the  shore  ;  the  bishops  of  Troyes  and 
Soissons  led  the  van  ;  and  the  auspicious  names  of  the 


reduced  to  the  slaughter  of  two  thousand  of  his  unre- 
sisting countrymen  ;'  and  the  greater  part  were  massa- 
cred, not  by  the  strangers,  but  by  the  Latins,  who  had 
been  driven  from  the  city,  and  who  exercised  the  re- 
venge of  a  triumphant  faction.  Yet  of  these  exiles, 
some  were  less  mindful  of  injuries  than  of  benefits; 
and  Nicetas  himself  was  indebted  for  his  safety  to  the 
generosity  of  a  Venetian  merchant.  Pope  Innocent 
the  third  accuses  the  pilgrims  of  respecting,  in  their 
lust,  neither  age  nor  sex,  nor  religious  profession  ;  and 
bitterly  laments  that  the  deeds  of  darkness,  fornication, 
adultery,  and  incest,  were  perpetrated  in  open  day; 
and  that  noble  matrons  and  holy  nuns  were  polluted 
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i  Baldwin  mentions  both  attempts  tn  fire  the  fleet ;  (Ge<t.  c.  92.  p. 
4,  535.)  Villehardouin  No.  113— 1  !5.)  only  describes  the  first  It 


is  remarlcablp,  that  neither  of  these  warriors  observe  any  peculiar 
properties  in  the  Greek  fire. 

k  Ducange  (.To.  119  )  pours  firth  a  torrent  of  learning  on  the  Con- 
Janon  Imperial.  This  banner  of  the  Virgin  in  shown  at  Venice  as  a 
trophy  and  relic  :  if  it  be  genuine,  the  pio.  s  doge  must  have  cheated 
tbe  monks  of  Citeauj. 

1  Villehardouin  (No.  126.)  confesses,  that  mult  ere  grant  peril;!  blind  chief,  against  Byzantium,  ic.  Curious  enough,  were  the  pre- 
and  Gontherns  (Hist.  C.  P.  c.  13.)  affirms,  that  nulla  spes  Victoria?  |  diction  anterior  to  thefict. 


Baldwin,  and  all  the  writers,  honour  the  names  of  these  two 
•ys,  felici  auspicio. 
n  With  an  allusion  to  Homer,  Nicetas  calls  him  s»»r»  ef  y«i>:,  nine 
orgy*,  or  eighteen  yards  hish.  a  stature  which  would,  indeed,  ha 
excused  the  terror  of  the  Greek.   On  this  occasion,  the  historian 
seems  fonder  of  the  marvellous,  than  of  his  country,  or  perhaps 
truth.    Baldwin  exclaims  in  the  words  of  the  psalmist,  persequitor 
unus  ex  nobis  centum  alienos. 

o  Villehardouin  (No.  130  )  is  again  ignorant  of  the  authors  of  thi* 
more  legitimate  fire,  w  hich  is  ascribed  by  Gunther  to  a  quidam  come* 
Teutonicus.  (c.  14.)    They  seem  ashamed,  the  incendiaries  ! 

p  For  the  second  siege  and  conquest  of  Constantinople,  see  Ville- 
hardouin, (No.  113— 132  )  Baldwin's  second  Epistle  to  Innocent  TD. 
(Gesta,  c.  92.  p.  534 — 537.)  with  the  whole  reign  of  Mourzoufle,  in 
Nicetas.  (p.  363—  375.)  and  borrow  some  hints  fn«m  Dandolo.  (Chron. 
Venet.  p.  323—330.)  and  Gunther,  (Hist.  C.  I*.  c.  14—16.)  who  add  the 
decorali  ms  of  piophery  and  division.  The  former  produces  an  oracle 
of  the  Erythraean  sybil,  of  a  great  armament  on  the  Adriatic,  under 


re 
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arridere  poterau  Yet  the  knight  despises  those  who  thouzhi  of 
flight,  and  the  monk  praises  his  countrymen  who  were  resolved  on 
death. 


q  Ceciderunt  tamen  ea  die  civium  quasi  duo  millia,  Jcc.  (Gunther, 
c.  18.)  Arithmetic  is  an  excellent  touchstone  to  try  the  amplifications 
[  cf  passion  and  rhetoric. 
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by  the  grooms  and  peasants  of  the  catholic  camp.r 
I    It  is  indeed  probable  that  the  licence  of  victory  promp- 
i   ted  and  covered  a  multitude  of  sins  :  but  it  is  certain, 
i   that  the  capital  of  the  east  contained  a  stock  of  venal 
or  willing  beauty,  sufficient  to  satiate  the  desires  of 
twenty  thousand  pilgrims  :  and  female  prisoners  were 
no  longer  subject  to  the  right  or  abuse  of  domestic 
slaverv.    The  marquis  of  Moniferrat  was  the  patron 
of  discipline  and  decency  ;  the  count  of  Flanders  was 
!  the  mirror  of  chastity  :  they  had  forbidden,  under 
pain  of  death,  the  rape  of  married  women,  or  virgins, 
or  nuns  ;  and  the  proclamation  was  sometimes  invoked 
by  the  vanquished8  and  respected  by  the  victors.  Their 
cruelty  and  lust  were  moderated  by  the  authority  of 
i    the  chiefs,  and  feelings  of  the  soldiers;  for  we  are  no 
j    longer  describing  an  irruption  of  the  northern  savages  ; 
I    and  however  ferocious  they  might  still  appear,  time, 
i    policy,  and  religion,  had  civilized  the  manners  of  the 
French,  and  slill  more  of  the  Italians.    But  a  free 
I    scope  was  allowed  to  their  avarice,  which  was  glutted, 
I   even  in  the  holy  week,  by  the  pillage  of  Constantino- 
>    pie.   The  right  of  victory,  unshackled  by  any  promise 
li  or  treaty,  bad  confiscated  the  public  and  private  wealth 
I   of  the  Greeks  ;  and  every  hand,  according  to  its  size 
<   and  strength,  might  lawfully  execute  the  sentence  and 
I   seize  the  forfeiture.    A  portable  and  universal  stand- 
I  ard  of  exchange  was  found  in  the  coined  and  uncoin- 
I  ed  metals  of  sold  and  silver,  which  each  captor,  at 
I   home  or  abroad,  might  convert  into  the  possessions 
I  most  suitable  to  his  temper  and  situation.    Of  the 
Ij  treasures,  which  trade  and  luxury  had  accumulated, 
Ij  the  silks,  velvets,  furs,  the  gems,  spices,  and  rich 
t  movables,  were  the  most  precious,  as  they  could  not 
|  be  procured  for  money  in  the  ruder  countries  of  Eu- 
I  Division  of  the  rope.    An  order  of  rapine  was  institu- 
spoil.        ted  ;  nor  was  the  share  of  each  individ- 
ual abandoned  to  industry  or  chance.    Under  the  tre- 
mendous penalties  of  perjury,  excommunication,  and 
death,  the  Latins  were  bound  to  deliver  their  plunder 
into  the  common  stock  ;  three  churches  were  selected 
for  the  deposit  and  distribution  of  the  spoil  ;  a  single 
i  share  was  allotted  to  a  foot  soldier;  two  for  a  Serjeant 
j  on  horseback  ;  four  to  a  knight ;  and  laTger  propor- 
tions according  to  the  rank  and  merit  of  the  barons 
!  and  princes.    For  violating  this  sacred  engagement,  a 
1  knight,  belonging  to  the  count  of  St.  Paul,  was  hang- 
ed with  his  shield  and  coat  of  arms  round  his  neck  : 
his  example  might  render  similar  offenders  more  art- 
ful and  discreet ;  but  avarice  was  more  powerful  than 
fear;  and  it  is  generally  believed,  that  the  secret  far 
exceeded  the  acknowledged  plunder.    Yet  the  magni- 
tude of  the  prize  far  surpassed  the  largest  scale  of  ex- 
perience or  expectation.'    After  the  whole  bad  been 
I  equally  divided  between  the  French  and  Venetians, 
j  fifty  thousand  marks  were  deducted  to  satisfy  the 
debts  of  the  former  and  the  demands  of  the  latter.  The 
residue  of  the  French  amounted  to  four  hundred  thou- 
sand marks  of  silver,"  about  eight  hundred  thousand 
pounds  sterling  :  nor  can  I  better  appreciate  the  value 
of  that  sum  in  the  public  and  private  transactions  of 
the  age,  than  by  defining  it  at  seven  times  the  annual 
revenue  of  the  kingdom  of  England.1 

r  Quidam  (says  Innocent  III.  Gesta,  c.  94  p.  538.)  nec  religioHi, 
nec  selali,  nec  sexui  pepercerunt  ;  sed  fornicationes,  adtilteria,  et 
incestus  in  oculis  omnium  exercentes,  non solum  maritatas  etviduas, 
'  sed  et  matronas  et  virgines  Deooue  dicatas,  exposuerunt  spurcitiis  gar- 
cionum.   Villehardouin  lakes  no  notice  of  these  common  incidents, 
s  Nicetas  saved,  and  afterwards  married,  a  noble  virgin,  (p.  380.) 
'  whom  a  soldier,         ,u*^rjiri  n-ox?.oi.-  ov^Ssv  art 3? *«w^^5:,  had 
i  almost  violated  in  spite  of  the  (vtoxo-i,  avruK/teCTx  eu  ysyoveroiv. 
t  Of  the  general  mass  of  wealth,  Gunther  observes,  ut  de  pauperi- 
buset  advents  cives  ditissimi  redderentur;  (Hist.  C.  P.  c.  18.)  Ville- 
hardouin, (No.  132.)  that  since  the  creation,  ne  fu  tanl  gaignio  dans 
\tne  ville ;  Baldwin  (Gesta,  c.  92.)  ut  tantum  lota  non  videalur,  possi- 
dere  Latlnitas. 

ii  Villehardouin,  No.  153-135.  Instead  of  400.000,  there  is  a  vari- 
ous reading  of  500.000.  The  Venetians  had  offered  to  take  the  whole 
bonty,  and  to  give  400  marks  to  each  knight,  200  to  each  priest  and 
horseman,  and  100  to  each  fool  soldier  ;  they  would  have  been  great 
losers.  (Le  Beau,  Hist,  du  Bas  Empire,  torn.  xx.  p.  506.)  I  know  not 
from  whence. 

i  At  the  council  of  Lyons,  (A.  P.  1245.)  the  English  ambassadors 
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]  In  this  great  revolution  we  enjoy  the  Misery  of  the 
j  singular  felicity  of  comparing  the  narra-  Greek, 
tives  of  Villehardouin  and  Nicetas,  the  opposite  feel- 
j  ings  of  the  marshal  of  Champagne  and  the  Bvzantine 
j  senator.?  At  the  first  view  it  would  seem  "that  the 
wealth  of  Constantinople  was  only  transferred  from 
one  nation  to  another  ;  and  that  the  loss  and  sorrow  of 
the  Greeks  is  exactly  balanced  by  the  joy  and  advan- 
tage of  the  Latins.  But  in  the  miserable  account  of 
war,  the  gain  is  never  equivalent  to  the  loss,  the  plea- 
sure to  the  pain  :  the  smiles  of  the  Latins  were  tran- 
sient and  fallacious  ;  the  Greeks  for  ever  wept  over 
the  ruins  of  their  country;  and  their  real  calamities 
were  aggravated  by  sacrilege  and  mockery.  What 
benefits  accrued  to  the  conquerors  from  the  three  fires 
which  annihilated  so  vast  a  portion  of  the  buildings 
and  riches  of  the  city  1  What  a  stock  of  such  things 
as  could  neither  be  used  or  transported,  was  malicious- 
ly or  wantonly  destroyed  !  How  much  treasure  was  idly 
wasted  in  gaming,  debauchery,  and  riot !  And  what  pre- 
cious objects  were  bartered  for  a  vile  price  by  the  impa- 
tience or  ifrnoranoe  of  the  soldiers,  whose  reward  was 
stolen  by  the  base  industry  of  the  last  of  the  Greeks  ! 
Those  alone,  w  ho  had  nothing  to  lose,  might  derive 
some  profit  from  the  revolution  ;  but  the  misery  of  the 
upper  ranks  of  society  is  strongly  painted  in  the  per- 
sonal adventures  of  Nicetas  himself.  His  stately  pal- 
ace had  been  reduced  to  ashes  in  the  second  conflagra- 
tion, and  the  senator,  with  his  family  and  friends, 
found  an  obscure  shelter  in  another  house  which  he 
possessed  near  the  church  of  St.  Sophia.  It  was  tiie 
door  of  this  mean  habitation  that  his  friend,  the  Vene- 
tian mprchant,  guarded  in  the  disguise  of  a  soldier, 
till  Nicetas  could  save,  by  a  precipitate  flight,  the 
relics  of  his  fortune  and  the  chastity  of  his  daughter. 
In  a  cold  wintry  season,  these  fugitives,  nursed  in  the 
lap  of  prosperity,  departed  on  foot ;  his  wife  was 
with  child  ;  the  desertion  of  their  slaves  compelled 
them  to  carry  their  baggage  on  their  own  shoulders; 
and  their  women,  whom  they  placed  in  the  centre, 
were  exhorted  to  conceal  their  beauty  with  dirt,  in- 
stead of  adorning  it  with  paint  and  jewels.  Every 
step  was  exposed  to  insult  and  danger  ;  the  threats  of 
the  strangers  were  less  painful  than  the  taunts  of  the 
plebeians,  with  whom  they  were  now  levelled  ;  nor 
did  the  exiles  breathe  in  safety  till  their  mournful  pil- 
grimage was  concluded  at  Selymbria,  above  forty 
miles  from  the  capital.  On  the  way  they  overtook  the 
patriarch,  without  attendance  and  almost  without  appa- 
rel, riding  on  an  ass,  and  reduced  to  a  state  of  aposto- 
lic poverty,  which,  had  it  been  voluntary,  might  per- 
haps have  been  meritorious.  In  the  mean  while,  his 
desolate  churches  were  profaned  by  the  licentiousness 
and  party  zeal  of  the  Latins.  After  stripping  the  gems 
and  pearls,  they  converted  the  chalices  Sacrilege  and 
into  drinking-cups  ;  their  tables,  on  which  mockery, 
they  framed  and  feasted,  were  covered  with  the  pic- 
tures of  Christ  and  the  saints;  and  they  trampled  under 
foot  the  most  venerable  objects  of  the  christian  wor- 
ship. In  the  cathedral  of  St.  Sophia,  the  ample  veil 
of  the  sanctuary  was  rent  asunder  for  the  sake  of  the 
golden  fringe;  and  the  altar,  a  monument  of  art  and 
riches,  was  broken  in  pieces  and  shared  among  the 
captors.  Their  mules  and  horses  were  laden  with  the 
wrought  silver  and  guilt  carvings,  which  the}-  tore  down 
from  the  doors  and  pulpit ;  and  if  the  beasts  stumbled 
under  the  burthen,  they  were  stabbed  by  their  impa- 
tient drivers,  and  the  holy  pavement  streamed  with 
their  impure  blood.  A  prostitute  was  seated  on  the. 
throne  of  the  patriarch  ;  and  that  daughter  of  Belial, 


Hated  the  revenue  of  the  crown,  as  below  that  of  the  foreign  clergy, 
which  arrrounted  to  60,000  marks  a  year.  (Matthew  Paris,  p.  451 
Hume's  History  of  England,  vol.  ii.  p.  170.) 

y  The  disorders  of  the  sack  of  Constantinople,  and  his  own  auverj- 
turcs,  are  feelingly  described  by  Nicetas,  p.  367—369.  and  in  the  Sta- 
tus Urb.  C.  P.  p.  375— 384.  ..His  complaints,  even  of  sacrilege,  ars 
justified  by  Innocent  III.  (Gesta,  c.  92.)  but  Villehardouin  does  not 
betray  a  symptom  nf  pity  or  remorse. 
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as  she  is  styled,  sung  and  danced  in  the  church,  to 
ridicule  the  hymns  and  processions  of  the  orientals. 
Nor  were  the  repositories  of  the  royal  dead  secure 
from  violation:  in  the  church  of  the  apostles,  the 
tombs  of  the  emperors  were  rifled  ;  and  it  is  said,  that 
after  six  centuries,  the  corpse  of  Justinian  was  found 
without  any  signs  of  decay  or  putrefaction.  In  the 
streets,  the  French  and  Flemings  cloathed  themselves 
and  their  horses  in  painted  robes  and  flowing  head- 
dresses of  linen  :  and  the  coarse  intemperance  of  their 
feasts  2  insulted  the  splendid  sobriety  of  the  east.  To 
expose  the  arms  of  a  people  of  scribes  and  scholars, 
they  affected  to  display  a  pen,  an  inkhorn,  and  a  sheet 
of  paper,  without  discerning  that  the  instruments  of 
science  and  valour  were  alike  feeble  and  useless  in  the 
hands  of  the  modern  Greeks. 

Destruction  of  Their  reputation  and  their  language 
the  statues.  encouraged  them,  however,  to  despise  the 
ignorance,  and  to  overlook  the  progress,  of  the  Latins.a 
In  the  love  of  the  arts,  the  national  difference  was 
still  more  obvious  and  real  ;  the  Greeks  preserved  with 
reverence  the  works  of  their  ancestors,  which  they 
could  not  imitate;  and,  in  the  destruction  of  the  sta- 
tues of  Constantinople,  we  are  provoked  to  join  in  the 
complaints  and  invectives  of  the  Byzantine  historian.'0 
We  have  seen  how  the  rising  city  was  adorned  by  the 
vanity  and  despotism  of  the  imperial  founder  ;  in  the 
ruins  of  paganism,  some  gods  and  heroes  were  saved 
from  the  axe  of  superstition  ;  and  the  forum  and  hip- 
podrome were  dignified  with  the  relics  of  a  better  age. 
Several  of  these  are  described  by  Nicetas,c  in  a  florid 
and  affected  style  ;  and,  from  his  descriptions,  I  shall 
select  some  interesting  particulars.  I.  The  victorious 
charioteers  were  cast  in  bronze,  at  their  owrn,  or  the 
public,  charge,  and  fitly  placed  in  the  hippodrome; 
they  stood  aloft  in  their  chariots,  wheeling  round  the 
goal ;  the  spectators  could  admire  their  attitude,  and 
judge  of  the  resemblance  ;  and  of  these  figures,  the 
most  perfect  might  have  been  transported  from  the 
Olympic  stadium.  2.  The  sphynx,  river-horse,  and 
crocodile,  denote  the  climate  and  manufacture  of 
Egypt,  and  the  spoils  of  that  ancient  province.  3. 
The  she-wolf,  suckling  Romulus  and  Remus  ;  a  sub- 
ject alike  pleasing  to  the  old  and  the  iuw  Romans  : 
but  which  could  rarely  be  treated  before  the  decline  of 
the  Greek  sculpture.  4.  An  eagle  holding  and  tearing 
a  serpent  in  his  talons  ;  a  domestic  monument  of  the 
Byzantines,  which  they  ascribed,  not  to  a  human 
artist,  but  to  the  magic  power  of  the  philosopher  Apol- 
lonius,  who  by  this  talisman  delivered  the  city  from 
such  venomous  reptiles.  5.  An  ass  and  his  driver  ; 
which  were  erected  by  Augustus  in  his  colony  of  Ni- 
copolis,  to  commemorate  a  verbal  omen  of  the  victory 
of  Actium.  6.  An  equestrian  statue  ;  which  passed 
in  the  vulgar  opinion,  for  Joshua,  the  Jewish  conquer- 
or, stretching  out  his  hand  to  stop  the  course  of  the 
descending  sun.  A  more  classical  tradition  recogni- 
zed the  figures  of  Bellerophon  and  Pegasus ;  and  the 
free  attitude  of  the  steed  seemed  to  mark  that  he  trod 
on  air,  rather  than  on  the  earth.  7.  A  square  and 
lofty  obelisk  of  brass  ;  the  sides  were  embossed  with 
a  variety  of  picturesque  and  rural  scenes  ;  birds  sinsr- 

i  If  I  rightly  apprehend  the  Greek  of  Nicetas's  receipts,  their  fa- 
vourite dishes  were  boiled  buttocks  of  beef,  salt  pork  and  peas,  and 
eoup  made  of  garlic  and  sharp  or  sour  herbs,  (p.  332.) 

a  Nicetas  uses  very  harsh  expressions,  -»p'  »>•(»>■.««':■;  Br.f  3*f ci,-, 
s-sa-sov  «v»x.t*<S>!Toi;.  (Fragment. apud  Fabric.  Bibliot.  Grsec.tom. 
vi.  p.  414  )  This  reproach,  it  is  true,  applies  most  strongly  to  their 
ignorance  of  Greek  and  of  Homer.  Id  their  own  language,  the  Latins 
of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  were  not  destitute  of  litera- 
ture.  See  Harris's  Philological  Inquiries,  p.  iii.  c.  9,  10,  11. 

b  Nicetas  was  of  ChonaeTn  Phrygia  ;  (the  old  Colossae  of  St.  Paul  ;) 
he  raised  himself  to  the  honours  of  senator,  judge  of  the  veil,  and 
great  logothete;  beheld  the  fall  of  the  empire,  retired  to  Nice,  and 
composed  an  elaborate  history  from  the  death  of  Alexius  Comnenus, 
to  the  reign  of  Henry. 

c  A  manuscript  of  Nicetas.  in  the  Bodleian  library,  contains  this 
curious  fragment  on  the  statues  of  Constantinople,  which  fraud,  or 
shame,  or  rather  carelessness,  has  dropt  in  the  common  editions.  It 
is  published  by  Fabricius,  (Bibliot.  Graec.  torn.  vi.  p.  405—416.)  and 
immoderately  praised  by  the  late  ingenious  Mr.  Harris  of  Salisbury. 
(Philological  Inquiries,  p.  iii.  c.  5.  p.  301—312.) 


ing ;  rustics  labouring,  or  playing  on  their  pipes; 
sheep  bleating;  lambs  skipping  ;  the  sea,  and  a  scene 
offish  and  fishing;  little  naked  cupids  laughing,  play- 
ing, and  pelting  each  other  with  apples  ;  and,  on  the 
snmmit,  a  female  figure  turning  with  the  slightest 
breath,  and  thence  denominated  the  u-ind's  attendant. 
8.  The  Phrygian  shepherd  presenting  to  Venus  the 
prize  of  beauty,  the  apple  of  discord.  9.  The  incom- 
parable statue  of  Helen;  which  is  delineated  by  Ni- 
cetas in  the  words  of  admiration  and  love:  her  well- 
turned  feet,  snow\'  arms,  rosy  lips,  bewitching  smiles, 
swimming  eyes,  arched  eye-brows,  the  harmony  of 
her  shape,  the  lightness  of  her  drapery,  and  her  flow- 
ing locks  that  waved  in  the  wind  :  a  beauty  that 
might  have  moved  her  barbarian  destroyers  to  pity  and 
remorse.  10.  The  manly,  or  divine,  form  of  Hereules,d 
as  he  was  restored  to  life  by  the  master-hand  of  Ly- 
sippus;  of  such  magnitude,  that  his  thumb  was  equal 
to  the  waist,  his  leg  to  the  stature,  of  a  common  man  ;e 
his  chest  ample,  his  shoulders  broad,  his  limbs  strong 
and  muscular,  his  hair  curled  his  aspect  commanding. 
Without  his  bow,  or  quiver,  or  club,  his  lion's  skin 
carelessly  thrown  over  him,  he  was  seated  on  an  osier 
basket,  his  right  leg  and  arm  stretched  to  the  utmost, 
his  left  knee  bent,  and  supporting  his  elbow,  his  head 
reclining  on  his  left  hand,  his  countenance  indignant 
and  pensive.  11.  A  colossal  statue  of  Juno,  which 
had  once  adorned  her  temple  of  Samos;  the  enormous 
head  by  four  yoke  of  oxen  was  laboriously  drawn  to 
the  palace.  12.  Another  colossus,  of  Pallas  or  Miner- 
va, thirty  feet  in  height,  and  representing  with  admi- 
rable spirit  the  attributes  and  character  of  the  martial 
maid.  Before  we  accuse  the  Latins,  it  is  just  to  re- 
mark, that  this  Pallas  was  destroyed  after  the  first 
siege,  by  the  fear  and  superstition  of  the  Greeks  them- 
selves.' The  other  statues  of  brass  which  I  have  enu- 
merated, were  broken  and  melted  by  the  unfeeling 
avarice  of  the  crusaders  :  the  cost  and  labour  were 
consumed  in  a  moment;  the  soul  of  genius  evapora- 
ted in  smoke  ;  and  the  remnant  of  base  metal  was 
coined  into  money  for  the  payment  of  the  troops. 
Bronze  is  not  the  most  durable  of  monuments;  from 
the  marble  forms  of  Phidias  and  Praxiteles,  the  La- 
tins might  turn  aside  with  stupid  contempt;*  but 
unless  they  were  crushed  by  some  accidental  injury, 
those  useless  stones  stood  spcure  on  their  pedestals.1" 
The  most  enlightened  of  the  strangprs,  above  the  gross 
and  sensual  pursuits  of  their  countrymen,  more  piously 
exercised  the  right  of  conquest  in  the  search  and  sei- 
zure of  the  relics  of  the  saints.'  Immense  was  the 
supply  of  heads  and  bones,  crosses  and  images,  that 
were  scattered  by  this  revolution  ovpr  the  churches  of 
Europe;  and  such  was  the  increase  of  pilgrimage  and 
oblation,  that  no  branch,  perhaps,  of  more  lucrative 
plunder  was  imported  from  the  east.*  Of  the  writings 
of  antiquity,  many  that  still  existed  in  the  twelfth 
century  are  now  lost.  But  the  pilgrims  were  not  soli- 
citous to  save  or  transport  the  volumes  of  an  unknown 
tongue  :  the  perishable  substance  of  paper  or  parch- 
ment can  only  be  preserved  by  the  multiplicity  of 


A  To  illustrate  the  statue  of  Hercules,  Mr.  Harris  quotes  a  Greek 
fpigram,  and  engraves  a  beautiful  gem,  which  does  not  however  copy 
the  attitude  of  the  statue  :  in  the  latter  Hercules  had  not  his  club, 
and  his  right  leg  and  arm  were  extended. 

0  I  transcribethese  proportions,  which  appear  to  me  inconsistent 
with  each  other;  and  may  possibly  show,  that  the  boasted  taste  of 
Nicetas  was  no  more  than  affectation  and  vanity. 

f  Nicetas  in  Isaaco  Angelo  et  Alexio,  c.  3.  p.  330.  The  Latin  editor 
very  properly  observes,  that  the  historian,  in  his  bombast  style,  pro- 
duces ex  pulice  eleptianteiD. 

g  In  two  passages  of  Nicetas  (edit.  Paris,  p.  360.  Fabric,  p.  408.) 
the  Latins  are  branded  with  the  lively  reproach  f  oi  too  »«».ou 
f»o-To<  *»f£»foi,  and  their  avarice  of  brass  is  learly  expressed. 
Yet  the  Venetians  had  the  merit  of  removing  four  bronze  horses 
from  Constantinople  to  the  place  of  St.  Mark.  (Sanuto.  Vile  del 
Dogi,  in  Muratori,  Script.  Rerum  Italicaruni,  torn.  xxii.  p.  534.) 

h  Winckelman,  Hist,  de  l'Arl,  loin.  iii.  p.  269,  270. 

1  Seethepious  robbery  of  the  abbot  Martin,  who  transferred  a  rich 
cargo  to  his  monastery  of  Faris,  diocese  of  Basil,  (Gunther,  Hist  C. 
P.  c.  19.  23,  24.)  Yet  in  secreting  this  booty,  the  6aint  incurred  an 
excommunication,  and  perhaps  broke  his  oath. 

k  Flcury,  Hist.  Ecclrs,  torn  xvi.  p.  139—145. 
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copies  ;  the  literature  of  the  Greeks  had  almost  cen- 
tred in  the  metropolis ;  and,  without  computing  the 
extent  of  our  loss,  we  may  drop  a  tear  over  the  libra- 
ries that  have  perished  in  the  triple  fire  of  Constanti- 
nople.1 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

Partition  of  the  empire  by  the  French  and  Venetians. — 
Five  Latin  emperors  of  the  house  of  Flanders  and  Cour- 
tenay. — Their  wars  against  the  Bulgarians  and  Greeks. 
—  Weakness  and  poverty  of  the  Latin  empire. — Recovery 
of  Constantinople  by  the  Greeks. — General  consequences 
of  the  crusades. 
Election  of  the  After  the  death  of  the  lawful  prin- 
emperor  Bald-  ces?  the  French  and  Venetians,  confident 
W'a.  b.  1204.  of  justice  and  victory,  agreed  to  divide 
May  9—16.  and  regulate  their  future  possessions.3 
It  was  stipulated  by  treaty,  that  twelve  electors,  six  of 
either  nation,  should  be  nominated;  that  a  majority 
should  choose  the  emperor  of  the  east;  and  that,  if  the 
votes  were  equal,  the  decision  of  chance  should  ascer- 
tain the  successful  candidate.  To  him,  with  all  the 
titles  and  prerogatives  of  the  Byzantine  throne,  they 
■assigned  the  two  palaces  of  Boucoleon  and  Blachema?, 
with  a  fourth  part  of  the  Greek  monarchy.  It  was 
■defined  that  the  three  remaining  portions  should  be 
equally  shared  between  the  republic  of  Venice  and  the 
barons  of  France;  that  each  feudatory,  with  an  hon- 
ourable exception  for  the  doge,  should  acknowledge 
and  perform  the  duties  of  homage  and  military  service 
to  the  supreme  head  of  the  empire  ;  that  the  nation 
which  gave  an  emperor,  should  resign  to  their  brethren 
the  choice  of  a  patriarch  ;  and  that  the  pilgrims,  what- 
ever might  be  their  impatience  to  visit  the  Holy  Land, 
should  devote  another  year  to  the  conquest  and  defence 
of  the  Greek  provinces.  After  the  conquest  of  Con- 
stantinople by  the  Latins,  the  treaty  was  confirmed 
and  executed  ;  and  the  first  and  most  important  step 
was  the  creation  of  an  emperor.  The  six  electors  of 
the  French  nation  were  all  ecclesiastics,  the  abbot  of 
Loces,  the  archbishop  elect  of  Acre  in  Palestine,  and 
the  bishops  of  Troyes,  Soissons,  Halberstadt,  and  Beth- 
lehem, the  last  of  whom  exercised  in  the  camp  the 
office  of  pope's  legate  :  their  profession  and  know- 
ledge were  respectable  ;  and  as  they  could  not  be  the 
objects,  they  were  best  qualified  to  be  the  authors,  of  the 
choice.  The  six  Venetians  were  the  principal  servants 
of  the  state,  and  in  this  list  the  noble  families  of  Querini 
and  Contarini  are  still  proud  to  discover  their  ancestors. 
The  twelve  assembled  in  the  chapel  of  the  palace  ;  and 
after  the  solemn  invocation  of  the  Holy  Ghost  they 
proceeded  to  deliberate  and  vote.  A  just  impulse  of 
respect  and  gratitude  prompted  them  to  crown  the  vir- 
tues of  the  doge  :  his  wisdom  had  inspired  their  enter- 
prise ;  and  the  most  youthful  knights  might  envy  and 
applaud  the  exploits  of  blindness  and  a<re.  But  the 
patriot  Dandolo  was  devoid  of  all  personal  ambition, 
and  fully  satisfied  that  he  had  been  judged  worthy  to 
reign.  His  nomination  was  overruled  by  the  Vene- 
tians themselves  :  his  countryman,  and  perhaps  his 
friends,b  represented,  with  the  eloquence  of  truth,  the 

1  I  shall  conclude  this  chapter  with  the  notice  of  a  modern  history, 
which  illustrates  the  taking  of  Constantinople  by  the  Latins;  but 
which  has  fallen  somewhat  late  into  my  hands.  Paolo  Ramusio,  the 
son  of  the  compiler  of  voyages,  was  directed  by  the  senate  of  Venice 
to  write  the  history  of  the  conquest ;  and  this  order,  which  he  recei- 
ved in  his  youth,  he  executed  in  a  mature  age,  by  an  elegant  Latin 
work,  de  Bello  Constaniinopolitano  et  Imperatoribus  Comnenis  per 
Gallos  et  Venetoa  restitutis.  (Venet.  1035,  in  folio.)  Ramusio,  or 
Rhamnusus,  transcribes  and  translates,  sequitur  ad  ungtiem,  a  MS. 
of  Villehardouin,  which  he  possessed  ;  but  he  enriches  his  narrative 
with  Greek  and  Latin  materials,  and  we  are  indebted  to  him  for  a 
\i  correct  slate  of  the  fleet,  the  names  of  the  fifty  Venetian  nobles  who 
commanded  the  galleys  of  the  republic,  and  the  patriot  opposition  of 
Pantaleon  Barbus  to  the  choice  of  the  doge  for  emperor. 

»  See  the  original  treaty  of  partition,  in  the  Venetian  Chronicle  of 
Andrew  Dandolo,  p.  326 — 330.  and  the  subsequent  election  in  Ville- 
hardouin, No.  136—140.  with  Ducauge  in  his  Observations,  and  the 
first  book  of  his  Histoire  de  Constantinople  sous  l'Empire  des 
Francois. 

b  After  mentioning  the  nomination  of  the  doge  by  a  French  elector, 


mischiefs  that  mi^ht  arise  to  national  freedom  and  the 
common  cause,  from  the  union  of  two  incompatible 
characters  of  the  first  magistrate  of  a  republic  and  the 
emperor  of  the  east.  The  exclusion  of  the  doge  left 
room  for  the  more  equal  merits  of  Boniface  and  Bald- 
win ;  and  at  their  names  all  meaner  candidates  re- 
spectfully withdrew.  The  marquis  of  Montferrat  was 
recommended  by  his  mature  age  and  fair  reputation, 
by  the  choice  of  the  adventurers,  and  the  wishes  of 
the  Greeks  ;  nor  can  I  believe  that  Venice,  the  mis- 
tress of  the  sea,  could  be  seriously  apprehensive  of  a 
petty  lord  at  the  foot  nf  the  Alps.c  But  the  count  of 
Flanders  was  the  chief  of  a  wealthy  and  warlike  peo- 
ple ;  he  was  valiant,  pious,  and  chaste  ;  in  the  prime 
of  life,  since  he  was  only  thirty-two  years  of  age;  a 
descendant  of  Charlemagne,  a  cousin  of  the  king  of 
France,  and  a  compeer  of  the  prelates  and  barons  who 
had  yielded  with  reluctance  to  the  command  of  a 
foreigner.  Without  the  chapel,  these  barons,  with  the 
doge  and  marquis  at  their  head,  expected  the  decision 
of  the  twelve  electors.  It  was  announced  by  the 
bishop  of  Soissons,  in  the  name  of  his  colleagues; 
"Ye  have  sworn  to  obey  the  prince  whom  we  should 
choose:  by  our  unanimous  suffrage,  Baldwin  count  of 
Flanders  and  Hainault  is  now  your  sovereign,  and 
the  emperor  of  the  east."  He  was  saluted  with  loud 
applause,  and  the  proclamation  was  re-echoed  through 
the  city  by  the  joy  of  the  Latins,  and  the  trembling 
adulation  of  the  Greeks.  Boniface  was  the  first  to 
kiss  the  hand  of  his  rival,  and  to  raise  him  on  the 
buckler;  and  Baldwin  was  transported  to  the  cathe- 
dral, and  solemnly  invested  with  the  purple  buskins. 
At  the  end  of  three  weeks  he  was  crowned  by  the  le- 
gate, in  the  vacancy  of  a  patriarch  ;  but  the  Venetian 
clergy  soon  filled  the  chapter  of  St.  Sophia,  seated 
Thomas  Morosini  on  the  ecclesiastical  throne,  and  em- 
ployed every  art  to  perpetuate  in  their  own  nation  the 
honours  and  benefices  of  the  Greek  church.a  With- 
out delay  the  successor  of  Constantine  instructed  Pa- 
lestine, France,  and  Rome,  of  this  memorable  revolu- 
tion. To  Palestine  be  sent,  as  a  trophy,  the  gates  of 
Constantinople,  and  the  chain  of  the  harbour  and 
adopted,  from  the  Assise  of  Jerusalem,  the  laws  or 
customs  best  adapted  to  a  French  colony  and  conquest 
in  the  east.  In  his  epistles,  the  natives  of  France  are 
encouraged  to  swell  that  colony,  and  to  secure  that 
conquest,  to  people  a  magnificent  city  and  a  fertile  land, 
which  will  reward  the  labours  both  of  the  priest  and 
the  soldier.  He  congratulates  the  Roman  pontiff  on 
the  restoration  of  his  authority  in  the  east;  invites 
him  to  extinguish  the  Greek  schism  by  his  presence 
in  a  general  council;  and  implores  his  blessing  and 
forgiveness  for  the  disobedient  pilgrims.  Prudence 
and  dignity  are  blended  in  the  answer  of  Innocent.' 
In  the  subversion  of  the  Byzantine  empire,  he  arraigns 
the  vices  of  man,  and  adores  the  providence  of  God  : 
the  conquerors  will  be  absolved  or  condemned  by  their 
future  conduct;  the  validity  of  their  treaty  depends 
on  the  judgment  of  St.  Peter;  but  he  inculcates  their 
most  sacred  duty  of  establishing  a  just  subordination 
of  obedience  and  tribute,  from  the  Greeks  to  the  La- 
tins, from  the  magistrate  to  the  clergy,  and  from  the 
clergy  to  the  pope. 

his  kinsman  Andrew  Dandolo  approves  his  exclusion,  quidam  Vene- 
torum  fidelis  el  nobilis  senex,  usus  oralione  satis  probabili,  &c. 
which  has  been  embroidered  by  modern  writers  from  Blondus  to  Le 
Beau. 

c  Nicetas,  (p.  3S4.)  with  the  vain  ignorance  of  a  Greek,  describes 
the  marquis  of  Montferrat  as  a  maritime  power.  Aa^rrce^iav  St 
iixwrixi  KxtxKnv.  Was  he  deceived  by  the  Byzantine  theme  of 
Lombardy  which  extended  along  the  coast  of  Calabria? 

J  They  exacted  an  oath  from  Thomas  Morosini  to  appoint  no  can- 
ons of  St.  Sophia,  the  lawful  electors,  except  Veneiians  who  had 
lived  ten  years  at  Venice,  &c.  But  the  foreign  clergy  were  envious, 
the  pope  disapproved  this  national  monopoly,  and  of  the  six  Latin 
patriarchs  of  Constantinople,  only  the  first  and  the  last  were  Vene- 
tians, e  Nicetas,  p.  3.-3. 

t  The  Epistles  of  Innocent  III.  are  a  rich  fund  for  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal and  civil  institution  of  the  Latin  empire  of  Constantinople  ;  and 
the  most  important  of  these  epistles  (of  which  the  collection  in  2 
vols,  in  folio,  is  published  by  Stephen  Baluze)are  inserted  in  his 
Gesta,  in  Mural  ori.  Script.  Rerum  Iialicarum,  lorn.  iii.  p.  1.  c.  94 — 105. 
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Division  of  the  In  the  division  of  the  Greek  provin- 
Greek  empire.  ces,e  tlie  share  of  the  Venetians  was 
more  ample  than  that  of  the  Latin  emperor.  No  more 
than  one  fourth  was  appropriated  to  his  domain ;  a 
clear  moiety  of  the  remainder  was  reserved  for  Venice  ; 
and  the  other  moiety  was  distributed  among  the  ad- 
venturers of  France  and  Lombardy.  The  venerable 
Dandolo  was  proclaimed  despot  of  Romania,  and  in- 
vested after  the  Greek  fashion  with  the  purple  buskins. 
He  ended  at  Constantinople  his  long  and  glorious  life; 
and  if  the  prerogative  was  personal,  the  title  was 
used  by  his  successors  till  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  with  the  singular,  though  true,  addition  of 
lords  of  one  fourth  and  a  half  of  the  Roman  empire.1" 
The  doge,  a  slave  of  state,  was  seldom  permitted  to 
depart  from  the  helm  of  the  republic  ;  but  his  place 
was  supplied  by  the  bail,  or  regent,  who  exercised  a 
supreme  jurisdiction  over  the  colony  of  Venetians  ; 
they  possessed  three  of  the  eight  quarters  of  the  city  ; 
and  bis  independent  tribunal  was  composed  of  six 
judges,  four  counsellors,  two  chamberlains,  two  fiscal 
advocates,  and  a  constable.  Their  long  experience  of 
the  eastern  trade  enabled  thern  to  select  their  portion 
with  discernment:  they  had  rashly  accepted  the  do- 
minion and  defence  of  Adrianople ;  but  it  was  the 
more  reasonable  aim  of  their  policy  to  form  a  chain  of 
factories,  and  cities,  and  islands,  along  the  maritime 
coast,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Ragusa  to  the  Hel- 
lespont and  the  Bosphorus.  The  labour  and  cost  of 
such  extensive  conquests  exhausted  their  treasury  : 
they  abandoned  their  maxims  of  government,  adopted 
a  feudal  system,  and  contented  themselves  with  the 
homage  of  their  nobles,'  for  the  possessions  which 
these  private  vassals  undertook  to  reduce  and  main- 
tain. And  thus  it  was,  that  the  family  of  Sanut  ac- 
quired the  duchy  of  Naxos,  which  involved  the  great- 
est part  of  the  Archipelago.  For  the  price  of  ten 
thousand  marks,  the  republic  purchased  of  the  mar- 
quis of  Montferrat  the  fertile  island  of  Crete  or  Can- 
dia,  with  the  ruins  of  a  hundred  cities  ;k  but  its  im- 
provement was  stinted  by  the  proud  and  narrow  spirit 
of  an  aristocracy  ; 1  and  the  wisest  senators  would 
confess  that  the  sea,  not  the  land,  was  the  treasury  of 
St.  Mark.  In  the  moiety  of  the  adventurers,  the  mar- 
quis Boniface  might  claim  the  most  liberal  reward; 
and,  besides  the  isle  of  Crete,  his  exclusion  from  the 
throne  was  compensated  by  the  royal  title  and  the  pro- 
vinces beyond  the  Hellespont.  But  he  prudently  ex- 
changed that  distant  and  difficult  conquest  for  the 
kingdom  of  Thessalonica  or  Macedonia,  twelve  days' 
journey  from  the  capital,  where  he  might  be  supported 
by  the  neighbouring  powers  of  his  brother-in-law  the 
king  of  Hungary.  His  progress  was  hailed  by  the 
voluntary  or  reluctant  acclamations  of  the  natives; 
and  Greece,  the  proper  and  ancient  Greece,  again  re- 
ceived a  Latin  conqueror,1"  who  trod  with  indifference 


g  In  the  treaty  of  partition,  most  of  the  names  are  corrupted  by  the 
scribes  :  they  might  be  restored,  and  a  eood  map,  suited  to  the  last 
age  of  the  Byzantine  empire,  would  be~au  improvement  of  ceogra- 
phy.    But,  alas  !  D'Anville  is  no  more. 

b  Their  style  was  domiuus  quart*  partis  et  dimidiae  imperii  Ko- 
mani,  till  Giovanni  Dolfino,  who  was  elected  doee  in  the  year  1356, 
(Sanuto,  p.  530.  641.)  For  the  government  of  Constantinople,  see 
Ducange,  Histoire  de  C.  P.  i.  37. 

i  Ducange,  (Hist,  de  C.  P.  ii.  6.)  has  marked  the  conquests  made 
by  the  state  or  nobles  of  Venice  of  the  islands  of  Candia,  Corfu,  Ce- 
phalonia,  Zaute,  Naxos,  Paros,  Melos,  Andros,  Mycone,  Sycro,  Cea, 
and  Lemnos. 

k  Boniface  sold  the  isle  of  Candia,  August  12,  A.  D.  1204.  See  the 
act  in  Sanuto,  p.  533.:  but  I  cannot  understand  how  it  could  be  his 
mother's  portion,  or  how  she  could  Be  the  daughter  of  an  emperor 
Alexius. 

1  In  the  year  1212,  the  doge  Peter  Zani  sent  a  colony  to  Candia, 
drawn  from  every  quarter  of  Venice.  But  in  their  savage  manners 
and  frequent  rebellions,  the  Candiots  may  be  compared  to  the  Corsi- 
cans  under  the  yoke  of  Genoa  :  and  when  I  compare  the  accounts  of 
Belon  and  Tournefort.  I  cannot  discern  much  difference  between  the 
Venetian  and  the  Turkish  island. 

n,  Villehardouin  tNo.  159,  ICO.  173—177.)  and  Nicetas  (p.  337— 394.) 
describe  the  expedition  into  Greece  of  the  marquis  Boniface.  The 
Choniate  might  derive  his  information  from  his  brother  Michael, 
archbishop  of  Athens,  whom  he  paints  as  an  orator,  a  statesman,  and 
a  saini.  His  encomium  of  Athens  and  the  description  of  Tempe, 
should  be  published  from  the  Bodleian  MS.  of  Nicetas,  (Fabric.  Bib 


that  classic  ground.  He  viewed  with  a  careless  eye 
the  beauties  of  the  valley  of  Tempe  ;  traversed  with  a 
cautious  step  the  straits  of  Thermopylae ;  occupied  the 
unknown  cities  of  Thebes,  Athens,  and  Argos  ;  and 
assaulted  the  fortifications  of  Corinth  and  Napoli," 
which  resisted  his  arms.  The  lots  of  the  Latin  pil- 
grims were  regulated  by  chance,  or  choice,  or  subse- 
quent exchange  ;  and  they  abused,  with  intemperate 
joy,  the  triumph  over  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  a  great 
people.  After  a  minute  survey  of  the  provinces,  they 
weighed  in  the  scales  of  avarice  the  revenue  of  each 
district,  the  advantage  of  the  situation,  and  the  ample 
or  scanty  supplies  fur  the  maintenance  of  soldiers  and 
horses.  Their  presumption  claimed  and  divided  the 
long-lost  dependencies  of  the  Roman  sceptre  :  the 
Nile  and  Euphrates  rolled  through  their  imaginary 
realms;  and  happy  was  the  warrior  who  drew  for  his 
prize  the  palace  of  the  Turkish  sultan  of  Iconium." 
I  shall  not  descend  to  the  pedigree  of  families  and 
the  rent-roll  of  estates,  but  I  wish  to  specify  that  the 
•counts  of  Blois  and  St.  Pol  were  invested  with  the 
duchy  of  Nice  and  the  lordship  of  Demotica;!"  the 
principal  fiefs  were  held  by  the  service  of  constable, 
chamberlain,  cup-bearer,  butler,  and  chief  cook;  and 
our  historian,  Jeffrey  of  Villehardouin,  obtained  a  fair 
establishment  on  the  banks  of  the  Hebrus,  and  united 
the  double  office  of  marshal  of  Champagne  and  Roma- 
nia. At  the  head  of  his  knights  and  archers,  each 
baron  mounted  on  horseback  to  secure  the  possession 
of  his  share,  and  their  first  efforts  were  generally  suc- 
cessful. But  the  public  force  was  weakened  by  their 
dispersion  ;  and  a  thousand  quarrels  must  arise  under 
a  law,  and  among  men,  whose  sole  umpire  was  the 
sword.  Within  three  months  after  the  conquest  of 
Constantinople,  the  emperor  and  the  king  of  Thessa- 
lonica drew  their  hostile  followers  into  the  field  ;  they 
were  reconciled  by  the  authority  of  the  doge,  the 
advice  of  the  marshal,  and  the  firm  freedom  of  their 
peers.' 

Two  fugitives,  who  had  reigned  at  Revoit of tbo 
Constantinople,  still  asserted  the  title  of  Greeks, 
emperor;  and  the  subjects  of  their  fallen  A.  D.  1204, 4c. 
throne  might  be  moved  to  pity  by  the  misfortunes  of 
the  elder  Alexius,  or  excited  to  revenge  by  the  spirit 
of  Mourzoufle.  A  domestic  alliance,  a  common  inter- 
est, a  similar  guilt,  and  the  merit  of  extinguishing  his 
enemies,  a  brother  and  a  nephew,  induced  the  more 
recent  usurper  to  unite  with  the  former  the  relics  of  his 
power.  Mourzoufle  was  received  with  smiles  and  ho- 
nours in  the  camp  of  his  father  Alexius  ;  but  the  wick- 
ed can  never  love,  and  should  rarely  trust,  their  fellow- 
criminals:  he  was  seized  in  the  bath,  deprived  of  his 
eyes,  stripped  of  his  troops  and  treasures,  and  turn- 
ed out  to  wander  an  object  of  horror  and  contempt  to 
those  who  with  more  propriety  could  hate,  and  with 
more  justice  could  punish,  the  assassin  of  the  emperor 
Isaac  and  his  son.  As  the  tyrant,  pursued  by  fear  or 
remorse,  was  stealing  over  to  Asia,  he  was  seized  by 
the  Latins  of  Constantinople,  and  condemned,  after  an 
open  trial,  to  an  ignominious  death.  His  judges  de- 
bated the  mode  of  his  execution,  the  axe,  the  w heel, 
or  the  stake  :  and  it  was  resolved  that  Mourzoufle' 


liot.  Graec.  torn.  vi.  p.  403.)  and  would  have  deserved  Mr.  Harris's 
inquiries. 

n  Napoli  di  Romania,  or  Nauplia,  the  ancient  sea  port  of  Argos,  is 
still  a  place  of  strength  and  consideration,  situate  on  a  rocky  penin- 
sula, with  a  good  harbour.  (Chandler's  Travels  into  Greece,  p.  227.) 

o  I  have  softened  the  expression  of  Nicetas,  who  strives  to  expose 
the  presumption  of  the  Franks.  See  de  Rebus  post  C.  P.  expugna- 
tarn,  p.  375  -  384. 

p  A  city  surrounded  by  the  river  Hebrus,  and  six  leagues  to  the 
south  of  Adrianoplu,  received  from  its  double  wall  the  Greek  name 
of  Didymoteichos,  insensibly  corrupted  into  Demotica  and  Dimot.  I 
have  preferred  the  more  convenient  and  modern  appellation  of  Demo- 
lica.   This  place  was  the  last  Turkish  residence  of  Charles  XII. 

q  Their  quarrel  is  told  by  Villehardouin  (No.  146— 158 )  with  the 
spirit  of  freedom.  The  merit  and  reputation  of  the  marshal  are  ac- 
knowledged by  the  Greek  historian,  (p.  387.)  pty*  it*?*  tc,-  Aarn 
v-jiv  Svva/ttvav  :  unlike  some  modern  heroes,  whose  ex- 

ploits are  only  visible  in  their  own  memoirs. 

r  See  the  fate  of  Mourzoufle,  in  Nicetas,  (p  393.)  Villehardouin, 
(Mo.  141—145.  163  1  and  fiuntherus.  (c.  20.  21.)    Neither  the  marshal 
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should  ascend  the  Theodosian  column,  a  pillar  of  white 
marble  of  one  hundred  and  forty-seven  feet  in  height.' 
From  the  summit  he  was  cast  down  headlong,  and 
dashed  in  pieces  on  the  pavement,  in  the  presence  of 
innumerable  spectators,  who  filled  the  forum  of  Tau- 
rus, and  admired  the  accomplishment  of  an  old  pre- 
diction, which  was  explained  by  this  singular  event.' 
The  fate  of  Alexius  is  less  tragical :  he  was  sent  by  the 
marquis  a  captive  to  Italy,  and  a  gift  to  the  king  of  the 
Romans  ;  but  he  had  not  much  to  applaud  his  fortune, 
if  the  sentence  of  imprisonment  and  exile  were  changed 
from  a  fortress  in  the  Alps  to  a  monastery  in  Asia. 
But  his  daughter,  before  the  national  calamity,  had 
been  given  in  marriage  to  a  young  hero  who  continued 
the  succession,  and  restored  the  throne,  of  the  Greek 

.  princes."    The  valour  of  Theodore  Las- 

Theodore  Las-    r   .  ,.     .  •.  .. 

cans,  emperor    cans  was  signalized  in  the  two  sieges 

ofNice,  of  Constantinople.    After  the  flight  of 

A.  D.  J204  1222.  M.ourzoune,  wnen  tno  jjatj,lS  were  al- 
ready in  the  city,  he  offered  himself  as  their  emperor 
to  the  soldiers  and  people:  and  his  ambition,  which 
might  be  virtuous,  was  undoubtedly  brave.  Could  he 
have  infused  a  soul  into  the  multitude,  they  might  have 
crushed  the  strangers  under  their  feet :  their  abject  des- 
pair refused  his  aid,  and  Theodore  retired  to  breathe 
the  air  of  freedom  in  Anatolia,  beyond  the  immediate 
view  and  pursuit  of  the  conquerors.  Under  the  title, 
at  first  of  despot,  and  afterwards  of  emperor,  he  drew 
to  his  standard  the  bolder  spirits,  who  were  fortified 
against  slavery  by  the  contempt  of  life;  and  as  every 
means  was  lawful  for  the  public  safety,  implored  with- 
out scruple  the  alliance  of  the  Turkish  sultan.  Nice, 
where  Theodore  established  his  residence,  Prusa  and 
Philaldephia,  Smyrna  and  Ephesus,  opened  their  gates 
to  their  deliverer :  he  derived  strength  and  reputation 
from  his  victories,  and  even  from  his  defeats  :  and  the 
successor  of  Constantine  preserved  a  fragment  of  the 
empire  from  the  banks  of  the  Maeander  to  the  suburbs 
of  Nicomedia,  and  at  length  of  Constantinople.  An- 
The  dukes  and  otniJr  portion,  distant  and  obscure,  was 
emperors  of  possessed  by  the  lineal  heir  of  the  Com- 
Trebizond.  neni,  a  sou  of  the  virtuous  Manuel,  a 
grandson  of  the  tyrant  Andronicus.  His  name  was 
Alexius;  and  the  epithet  of  great  was  applied  perhaps 
to  his  stature,  rather  than  to  his  exploits.  By  the  indul- 
gence of  the  Angeli,  he  was  appointed  governor  or  duke 
of  Trebizond  :*  his  birth  gave  him  ambition,  the  revolu- 
tion independence;  and  without  changing  his  title,  he 
reigned  in  peace  from  Sinope  to  the  Phasis,  along  the 
coast  of  the  Black  sea.  His  nameless  son  and  succes- 
sor is  described  as  the  vassal  of  the  sultan,  whom  he 
served  with  two  hundred  lances;  that  Comnenian 
prince  was  no  more  than  duke  of  Trebizond,  and  the 
title  of  emperor  was  first  assumed  by  the  pride  and  en- 
vy of  the  grandson  of  Alexius.  In  the  west,  a  third 
The  despots  fragment  was  saved  from  the  common 
of  Epirus.  shipwreck  by  Michael,  a  bastard  of  the 
house  of  Angeli,  who,  before  the  revolution,  had  been 
known  as  a  hostage,  a  soldier,  and  a  rebel.  His  flight 
from  the  camp  of  the  marquis  !3oniface  secured  his 

nor  the  rnon'i  afford  a  grain  of  pity  for  a  tyrant  or  rebel,  whose  pun- 
ishment, however,  was  more  unexampled  lhan  his  crime. 

>  The  column  of  Arcadius,  which  represents  in  basso  relievo  his 
victories,  or  those  of  his  father  Theodosius,  is  still  extant  at  Constan- 
tinople. It  is  described  and  measured  by  Gyllius,  (Topograph,  iv. 
7.)  B  induri.  (ad  1.  i.  Antiquil.  C.  P.  p.  507,  &c  )  and  Tournefort.  (Voy- 
age du  Levant,  torn.  ii.  leitre  x:i.  p.  231.) 

t  The  nonsense  of  Gunlherand  the  modern  Greeks  concerning  this 
coluiuna  fatidica,  is  unworthy  of  notice ;  but  it  is  singular  enough, 
that,  fifty  years  before  the  Latin  conquest,  the  poet  Tzetzes  (Chiliad, 
ix.  277.)  relates  the  dream  of  a  matron,  who  saw  an  army  in  the  fo- 
rum, and  a  man  sitting  on  the  column,  clapping  his  hands,  and  utter- 
ing a  louil  exclamation. 

u  The  dynasties  of  Nice,  Trebizond,  and  Epirus,  (of  which  Nicetas 
saw  the  origin  without  much  pleasure  or  hope,)  are  learnedly  explor- 
ed, and  clearly  represented,  in  the  Famila?  Byzantina?  of  Ducange. 

x  Except  some  facts  in  Pachymer  and  Nicephorus  Gregoras,  which 
will  hereafter  be  used,  the  Byzantine  writers  disdain  to  speak  of  the 
empire  of  Trebizond,  or  principality  of  the  Lazi  ;  and  among  the 
Latins,  ii  is  conspicuous  only  in  the  romances  of  the  fourteenth  or  fif- 
teenth centuries.  Yet  the  indefatigable  Ducange  lias  dug  out  (Fam. 
Byz.  p.  192.)  two  authentic  passages  in  Vincent  of  Beauvais,  (1 .  xxxi. 
c.  14-).)  and  the  protonoiary  Ogerius.  (apod  Wading,  A.  D.  1279.  N'o.  4.) 


freedom  ;  by  his  marriage  with  the  governor's  daughter, 
he  commanded  the  important  place  of  Durazzo,  assum- 
ed the  title  of  despot,  and  founded  a  strong  and  con- 
spicuous principality  in  Epirus,  yEtolia,  and  Thessa- 
ly,  which  have  ever  been  peopled  by  a  warlike  race. 
The  Greeks,  who  had  offered  their  service  to  their  new 
sovereigns,  were  excluded  by  the  haughty  Latins i 
from  all  civil  and  military  honours,  as  a  nation  born 
to  tremble  and  obey.  Their  resentment  prompted 
them  to  show  that  they  might  have  been  useful  friends, 
since  they  could  be  dangerous  enemies  :  their  nerves 
were  braced  by  adversity  :  whatever  was  learned  or 
holy,  whatever  was  noble  or  valiant,  rolled  away  into 
the  independent  states  of  Trebizond,  Epirus,  and  Nice  ; 
and  a  single  patrician  is  marked  by  the  ambiguous 
praise  of  attachment  and  loyally  to  the  Franks.  The 
vulgar  herd  of  the  cities  and  the  country  would  have 
gladly  submitted  to  a  mild  and  regular  servitude;  and 
the  transient  disorders  of  war  would  have  been  ob- 
literated by  some  years  of  industry  and  peace.  But 
peace  was  banished,  and  industry  was  crushed,  in  the 
disorders  of  the  feudal  system.  The  Roman  emperors 
of  Constantinople,  if  they  were  endowed  with  abili- 
ties, were  armed  with  power  for  the  protection  of  their 
subjects;  their  laws  were  wise,  and  their  administra- 
tion was  simple.  The  Latin  throne  was  filled  by  a  titular 
prince,  the  chief,  and  often  the  servant,  of  his  licentious 
confederates;  the  fiefs  of  the  empire,  from  a  kingdom 
to  a  castle,  were  held  and  ruled  by  the  sword  of  the 
barons:  and  their  discord,  poverty,  and  ignorance,  ex- 
tended the  ramifications  of  tyranny  to  the  most  seques- 
tered villages.  The  Greeks  were  oppressed  by  the 
double  weight  of  the  priest,  who  was  invested  with 
temporal  power,  and  of  the  soldier,  who  was  inflamed 
by  fanatic  hatred  ;  and  the  insuperable  bar  of  religion 
and  language  forever  separated  the  stranger  and  the 
native.  As  long  as  the  crusadeis  were  united  at  Con- 
stantinople, the  memory  of  their  conquest,  and  the  ter- 
ror of  their  arms,  imposed  silence  on  the  captive  land  : 
their  dispersion  betrayed  the  smallness  of  their  num- 
bers and  the  defects  of  their  discipline;  and  some  fail- 
ures and  mischances  revealed  the  secret,  that  they  were 
not  invincible.  As  the  fear  of  the  Greeks  abated,  their 
hatred  increased.  They  murmured;  they  conspired; 
and  before  ayear  of  slavery  had  elapsed,  they  implored, 
or  accepted,  the  succour  of  a  barbarian,  whose  power 
they  had  felt,  and  whose  gratitude  they  trusted.2 

The  Latin  conquerors  had  been  salu-  The  Bulgarian 
ted  with  a  solemn  and  early  embassy  war, 
from  John,  or  Joannice,  or  Calo-John,  A.  D.  I2(b. 
the  revolted  chief  of  the  Bulgarians  and  Wallachians. 
He  deemed  himself  their  brother,  as  the  votary  of  the 
Roman  pontiff,  from  whom  he  had  received  the  regal 
title  and  a  holy  banner;  and  in  the  subversion  of 
the  Greek  monarchy,  he  might  aspire  to  the  name  of 
their  friend  and  accomplice.  But  Calo-John  was  as- 
tonished to  find,  that  the  count  of  Flanders  had  as- 
sumed the  pomp  and  pride  of  the  successor  of  Con- 
stantine; and  his  ambassadors  were  dismissed  with  a 
haughty  message,  that  the  rebel  must  deserve  a  par- 
don, by  touching  with  his  forehead  the  footstool  of  the 
imperial  throne.  His  resentment1  would  have  exhal- 
ed in  aels  of  violence  and  blood  ;  his  cooler  policy 
watched  the  rising  discontent  of  the  Greeks  ;  affected  a 
tender  concern  for  iheir  sufferings  ;  and  promised,  that 
their  first  stuggles  for  freedom  should  be  supported  by 
his  person  and  kingdom.    The  conspiracy  was  propa- 


y  The  portrait  of  the  French  Latins  is  drawn  in  Nicetas  by  the 
hand  of  prejudice  and  resentment:  oufi »  t»»  «».).»»  if»>i>  n;  Af  io,-  if- 

•yx  ,rx^xcr\jfxfii^K*<T3xi  Jivtiz^TO,  xK\'  ovo*£  t»s  f«w  x*jow»  Jl  rwv 

[ItiUTJlV  TTXfX  T  II,  jSxfjS*  f  0  I  J  TOuTOi;  fTTfciVIC^TC,  XXI  Z7  X  f  X  TSUTO  01  /X  XI 
THU  <?VTIV  >\<rxv  XV*Lt.£g 01  ,  y.-Xl  TOu  //XSV  £l%0V  TSV  /.OyOV  VfOTftXOVTX, 

z  I  here  begin  to  use.  with  freedom  and  confidence,  the  eight  books 
of  title  Histoire  de  C.  P.  sous  l'Empire  des  Francois,  which  Ducange 
has  given  as  a  supplement  to  Villehardouin :  and  which,  in  a  barba- 
rous style,  deserves  the  praise  of  an  original  and  classic  work. 

»  In  Calo-Johu's  answer  to  the  pope,  we  may  find  his  claims  and 
complaints:  (Gesta  Innocent  III.  r.  IPS.  109.)  he  was  cherished  at 
Home  as  t lie  prodigal  son. 
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gated  by  national  hatred,  the  firmest  band  of  associa- 
tion and  secrecy  :  the  Greeks  were  impatient  to  sheath 
their  daggers  in  the  breasts  of  the  victorious  strangers  ; 
but  the  execution  was  prudently  delayed,  till  Henry, 
the  emperor's  brother,  had  transported  the  flower  of 
his  troops  beyond  the  Hellespont.  Most  of  the  towns 
and  villages  of  Thrace  were  true  to  the  moment  and 
the  signal :  and  the  Latins,  without  arms  or  suspicion, 
were  slaughtered  by  the  vile  and  merciless  revenge  of 
their  slaves.  From  Demotica,  the  first  scene  of  the 
massacre,  the  surviving  vassals  of  the  count  of  Si.  Pol 
escaped  to  Adrianople  ;  but  the  French  and  Venetians, 
who  occupied  that  city,  were  slain  or  expelled  by  the 
furious  multitude;  the  garrisons  that  could  effect  their 
retreat  fell  back  on  each  other  towards  the  metropolis  ; 
and  the  fortresses,  that  separately  stood  against  the  re- 
bels, were  ignorant  of  each  other's  and  of  their  sove- 
reign's fate.  The  voice  of  fame  and  fear  announced 
the  revolt  of  the  Greeks  and  the  rapid  approach  of  their 
Bulgarian  ally;  and  Calo-John,  not  depending  on  the 
forces  of  his  own  kingdom,  had  drawn  from  the  Scy- 
thian wilderness  a  body  of  fourteen  thousand  Comans, 
who  drank,  as  it  was  said,  the  blood  of  their  captives, 
and  sacrificed  the  christians  on  the  altars  of  their 
gods.b 

Alarmed  by  the  sudden  and  growing  danger,  the 
emperor  despatched  a  swift  messenger  to  recall  count 
Henry  and  his  troops;  and  had  Baldwin  expected  the 
return  of  his  gallant  brother,  with  a  supply  of  twenty 
thousand  Armenians,  he  might  have  encountered  the 
invader  with  equal  numbers  and  a  decisive  superiority 
of  arms  and  discipline.  But  the  spirit  of  chivalry 
could  seldom  discriminate  caution  from  cowardice; 
and  the  emperor  took  the  field  with  a  hundred  and  for- 
ty knights,  and  their  train  of  archers  and  Serjeants. 
The  marshal,  who  dissuaded  and  obeyed,  led  the  van- 
guard in  their  march  to  Adrianople ;  the  main  body 
was  commanded  by  the  count  of  Blois;  the  aged  doge 
of  Venice  followed  with  the  rear;  and  their  scanty 
numbers  were  increased  from  all  sides  by  the  fugitive 
Latins.  They  undertook  to  besiege  the  rebels  of 
Adrianople;  and  such  was  the  pious  tendency  of  the 
crusades,  that  they  employed  the  holy  week  in  pil- 
1  iffing  the  country  for  their  subsistence,  and  in  framing 
engines  for  the  destruction  of  their  fellow-christians. 
But  the  Latins  were  soon  interrupted  and  alarmed  by 
the  light  cavalry  of  the  Comans,  who  boldly  skirmish- 
ed to  the  edge  of  their  imperfect  lines:  and  a  procla- 
mation was  issued  by  the  marshal  of  Romania,  that, 
on  the  trumpet's  sound,  the  cavalry  should  mount  and 
form;  but  that  none,  under  pain  of  death,  should  aban- 
don themselves  to  a  desultory  and  dangerous  pursuit. 
This  wise  injunction  was  first  disobeyed  by  the  count 
of  Biois,  who  involved  the  emperor  in  his  rashness 
and  ruin.  The  Comans,  of  the  Parthian  or  Tartar 
school,  fled  before  their  first  charge  ;  but  after  a  career 
of  two  leagues,  when  the  knights  and  their  horses 
were  almost  breathless,  they  suddenly  turned,  rallied, 
and  encompassed  the  heavy  squadrons  of  the  Franks. 
Defeat  and  cap-  The  count  was  slain  on  the  field;  the 
liyity  of  Bald-  emperor  was  made  prisoner;  and  if  the 
A.'  D.  1205.      one  disdained  to  fly,  if  the  other  refused 

April  15.  to  yield,  their  personal  bravery  made  a 
poor  atonement  for  their  ignorance,  or  neglect,  of  (he 
duties  of  a  general/ 

Proud  of  his  victory  and  his  royal  prize,  the  Bulga- 
rian advanced  to  relieve  Adrianople  and  achieve  the 
destruction  of  the  Latins.  They  must  inevitably  have 
been  d'  stroyed,  if  the  marshal  of  Romania  had  not  dis- 


b  The  Comans  were  a  Tartar  or  Turkman  horde,  which  encamped 
in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  on  the  verge  of  Moldavia. 
The  greater  part  were  pagans,  but  some  were  Mahometans,  and  the 
whole  horde  was  converted  lo  Christianity  (A.  D.  13/0.)  by  Lewis 
kina  of  Hungary. 

c  Niceia*,  from  ignorance  or  malice,  imputes  the  defeat  to  the  cow- 
ardice of  Dandolo ;  (p.  333.)  but  Villehardouin  shares  his  own  glory 
with  his  venerable  friend,  qui  viels  home  Ore  et  gote  ne  veoit,  mais 
mult  eie  saeeg  el  preus  et  vigueros.  (No  193  ) 


played  a  cool  courage  and  cor.summate  skill  :  uncom- 
mon in  all  ages,  but  most  uncommon  in  those  times, 
when  war  was  a  passion,  rather  than  a  science.  His 
grief  and  fears  were  poured  into  the  firm  Retreat  of  the 
and  faithful  bosom  of  the  doge  ;  but  in  Latins, 
the  camp  he  diffused  an  assurance  of  safety,  which 
could  only  be  realized  by  the  general  belief.  All  day 
he  maintained  his  perilous  station  between  the  city  and 
the  barbarians.  Villehardouin  decamped  in  silence  at 
the  dead  of  night;  and  his  masterly  retreat  of  three 
days  would  have  deserved  the  praise  of  Xenophon  and 
the  tpn  thousand.  In  the  rear,  the  marshal  supported 
the  weight  of  the  pursuit;  in  the  front,  he  moderated 
the  impatience  of  the  fugitives  ;  and  wherever  the  Co- 
mans approached,  they  were  repelled  by  a  line  of  im- 
penetrable spears.  On  the  third  day,  the  weary  troops 
beheld  the  sea,  the  solitary  town  of  Rodosto,4  and 
their  friends,  who  had  landed  from  the  Asiatic  shore. 
They  embraced,  they  wept;  but  they  united  their  arms 
and  counsels  ;  and,  in  his  brother's  absence,  count  Hen- 
ry assumed  the  regency  of  the  empire,  at  once  in  a 
state  of  childhood  and  caducity  .e  If  the  Comans  with- 
drew from  the  summer  heats,  seven  thousand  Latins, 
in  the  hour  of  danger,  deserted  Constantinople,  their . 
brethren,  and  their  vows.  Some  partial  success  was 
overbalanced  by  the  loss  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
knights  in  the  field  of  Rusium  ;  and  of  the  imperial  do- 
main, no  more  was  left  than  the  capital,  with  two  or 
three  adjacent  fortresses  on  the  shores  of  Europe  and- 
Asta.  The  king  of  Bulgaria  was  resistless  and  inexo- 
rable; and  Calo-John  respectfully  eluded  the  demands 
of  the  pope,  who  conjured  his  new  proselyte  to  restore 
peace  and  the  emperor  to  the  afflicted  Latins.  The  de- 
liverance of  Baldwin,  he  said,  was  no  longer  in  the 
power  of  man :  that  prince  had  died  in  prison  ;  and  the 
manner  of  his  death  is  variously  related  Death  of  the 
by  ignorance  and  credulity.  The  lovers  emperor, 
of  a  tragic  legend,  will  be  pleased  to  hear,  that  the 
royal  captive  was  tempted  by  the  amorous  queen 
of  the  Bulgarians;  that  his  chaste  refusal  exposed 
him  to  the  falsehood  of  a  woman  and  the  jealousy  of 
a  savage;  that  his  hands  and  feet  were  severed  from 
his  body  ;  that  his  bleeding  trunk  was  cast  among  the 
carcasses  of  dogs  and  horses;  and  that  he  breathed 
three  days,  before  he  was  devoured  by  the  birds  of 
prey.f  About  twenty  years  afterwards,  in  a  wood  of 
the  Netherlands,  a  hermit  announced  himself  as  the 
true  Baldwin,  the  emperor  of  Constantinople,  and  law- 
ful sovereign  of  Flanders.  He  related  the  wonders  of 
his  escape,  his  adventures,  and  his  penance,  among  a 
people  prone  to  believe  and  to  rebel ;  and,  in  the  first 
transport,  Flanders  acknowledged  her  long-lost  sove- 
reign. A  short  examination  before  the  French  court 
detected  the  impostor,  who  was  punished  with  an  ig- 
nominious death;  but  the  Flemings  still  adhered  to  the 
pleasing  error  ;  and  the  countess  Jane  is  accused  by  the 
gravest  historians  of  sacrificing  to  her  ambition  the  life 
of  an  unfortunate  father.8 

In  all  civilized  hostility,  a  treaty  is  es-  Reigu  and  cha- 
tablished  for  the  exchange  or  ransom  of  "  rff^^Au7' 
prisoners:  and  if  their  captivity  be  pro-  20'.— A.~D.'l2il\ 
longed,  their  condition  is  known,  and      June  11. 
they  are  treated  according  to  their  rank  with  humani- 


d  The  trulh  of  eeography,  and  the  original  text  of  Villehardouin, 
(No.  194.)  place  Rodoslo  three  days'  journey  ;trois  journees)  from 
Adrianople:  bin  Vigenere,  in  his  version,  has  most  absurdly  substi- 
tuted Irois  heures ;  and  this  error,  which  is  not  corrected  by  Ducange, 
has  entrapped  several  moderns,  whose  names  I  shall  spare. 

e  The  reign  and  end  of  Baldwin  are  related  by  Villehadouin  and 
Nicetas:  (p.  336—416.)  and  their  omissions  are  supplied  by  Ducange 
in  his  Observations,  and  10  the  end  of  his  first  book. 

f  After  brushing- away  all  doubtful  and  improbable  circumstances, 
we  may  prove  the  death  of  Baldwin,  1.  By  the  firm  belief  of  the 
French  barons.  (Villehardouin,  No.  230.)  2.  By  the  declaration  of 
Calo-John  himself,  who  excuses  his  not  releasing  the  captive  empe- 
ror, quia  debitum  carnis  exsolverat  cum  carcere  tenerelur.  (Gesta 
Innocent  III.  c.  109.) 

g  See  the  story  of  this  impostor  from  the  French  and  Flemish  wri- 
ters in  Ducange,  Hist,  de  C.  P.  iii.  9.  and  the  ridiculous  fables  that 
were  believed  by  the  monk9  of  St.  Albans,  in  Matthew  Pari6,  Hill. 
Major,  p.  271,  272. 
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ty  or  honour.  But  the  savage  Bulgarian  was  a  stran- 
ger to  the  laws  of  war;  his  prisons  were  involved  in 
darkness  and  silence;  and  above  a  year  elapsed  before 
the  Latins  could  be  assured  of  the  death  of  Baldwin, 
before  his  brother,  the  regent  Henry,  would  consent  to 
assume  the  title  of  emperor.  His  moderation  was  ap- 
plauded by  the  Greeks  as  an  act  of  rare  and  inimitable 
virtue.  Their  light  and  perfidious  ambition  was  eager 
to  seize  or  anticipate  the  moment  of  a  vacancy,  while 
a  law  of  succession,  the  guardian  both  of  the  prince 
and  people,  was  gradually  defined  and  confirmed  in  the 
monarchies  of  Europe.  In  the  support  of  the  eastern 
empire  Henry  was  gradually  left  without  an  associate, 
as  the  heroes  of  the  crusades  retired  from  the  world 
or  from  the  war.  The  doge  of  Venice,  the  venerable 
Dandolo,  in  the  fulness  of  years  and  glory,  sunk  into  the 
grave.  The  marquis  of  Montferrat  was  slowly  recall- 
ed from  the  Peloponnesian  war  to  the  revenge  of  Bald- 
win and  the  defence  of  Thessalonica.  Some  nice  dis- 
putes of  feudal  homage  and  service  were  reconciled  in 
a  personal  interview  between  the  emperor  and  the  king  : 
they  were  firmly  united  by  mutual  esteem  and  the  com- 
mon danger;  and  their  alliance  was  sealed  by  the  nup- 
tials of  Henry  with  the  daughter  of  the  Italian  prince. 
He  soon  deplored  the  loss  of  his  friend  and  father.  At 
the  persuasion  of  some  faithful  Greeks,  Boniface  made  a 
bold  and  successful  inroad  among  the  hills  of  Rhodope  ; 
the  Bulgarians  fled  on  his  approach;  they  assembled 
to  harass  his  retreat.  On  the  intelligence  that  his 
rear  was  attacked,  without  waiting  for  any  defensive 
armour,  he  leaped  on  horseback,  couched  his  lance,  and 
drove  the  enemies  before  him  ;  but  in  the  rash  pursuit 

'  he  was  pierced  with  a  mortal  wound  ;  and  the  head  of 
the  king  of  Thessalonica  was  presented  to  Calo-.Tohn, 

;  who  enjoyed  the  honours,  without  the  merit,  of  victory. 
It  is  here,  at  this  melancholy  event,  that  the  pen  or  the 
voice  of  Jeffrey  of  Villeharclonin  seems  to  drop  or  to 
expire;11  and  if  he  still  exercised  his  military  office  of 
marshal  of  Romania,  his  subsequent  exploits  are  buried 

i  in  oblivion.'  The  character  of  Henry  was  not  unequal 
to  his  arduous  situation:  in  the  siege  of  Constantino- 

.  pie,  and  beyond  the  Hellespont,  he  had  deserved  the 
fame  of  a  valiant  knight  and  a  skilful  commander  ;  and 
his  courage  was  tempered  with  a  degree  of  prudence 
and  mildness  unknown  to  his  impetuous  brother.  In 
the  double  war  against  the  Greeks  of  Asia  and  the  Bul- 
garians of  Europe,  he  was  ever  the  foremost  on  ship- 
board or  on  horseback  ;  and  though  he  cautiously  pro- 
vided for  the  success  of  his  arms,  the  drooping  Latins 
were  often  roused  by  his  example  to  save  and  to  se- 
cond their  fearless  emperor.  But  such  efforts,  and 
some  supplies  of  men  and  money  from  France,  were  of 
less  avail  than  the  errors,  the  cruelty,  and  death,  of 
their  most  formidable  adversary.  When  the  despair  of 
the  Greek  subjects  invited  Calo-John  as  their  deliver- 

4  er,  they  hoped  that  he  would  protect  their  liberty  and 
adopt  their  laws  :  they  were  soon  taught  to  compare 
the  degrees  of  national  ferocity,  and  to  execrate  the 
savage  conqueror,  who  no  longer  dissembled  his  inten- 
tion of  dispeopling  Thrace,  of  demolishing  the  cities, 
and  of  transplanting  the  inhabitants  beyond  the  Danube. 
Many  towns  and  villages  of  Thrace  were  already  eva- 
cuated ;  a  heap  of  ruins  marked  the  place  of  Philippo- 
polis,  and  a  similar  calamity  was  expected  at  Demoti- 
ca  and  Adrianople,  by  the  first  authors  of  the  revolt. 
They  raised  a  cry  of  grief  and  repentance  to  the  throne 
of  Henry:  the  emperor  alone  had  the  magnanimity  to 
forgive  and  trust  them.  No  more  than  four  hundred 
knights,  with  their  Serjeants  and  archers,  could  be  as- 
sembled under  his  banner;  and  with  this  slender  force 

h  Villehardouin,  No.  257.  I  quote,  with  regret,  this  lamentable 
"  conclusion,  where  we  lose  at  once  the  original  history,  and  the  rich 
illustrations  of  Ducanee.  The  last  pages  may  derive  some  light  from 
Henry's  two  Epistles  to  Innocent  III.  (Gesta,  c.  10G,  107.) 
[;  >  The  marshal  was  alive  in  121-.\  but  he  probably  died  soon  after- 
wards, without  returning  to  France.  (Ducange,  Observations  eur  YIU 
lehardmiin,  p.  233.)  His  fief  of  Messinople,  the  gift  of  Boniface,  was 
ihe  ancient  Maximianopolis,  which  flourished  in  the  lime  of  Ammia- 
dub  T'larcellinus,  among  the  cities  of  Thrace.  (No.  141.) 


he  fought  and  repulsed  the  Bulgarian,  who,  besides  his 
infantry,  was  at  the  head  of  forty  thousand  horse.  In 
this  expedition,  Henry  felt  the  difference  between  a  hos- 
tile and  a  friendly  country  ;  the  remaining  cities  were 
preserved  by  his  arms  ;  and  the  savage,  with  shame 
and  loss,  was  compelled  to  relinquish  his  prey.  The 
siege  of  Thessalonica  was  the  last  of  the  evils  which 
Calo-John  inflicted  or  suffered  ;  he  was  stabbed  in  the 
night  in  his  tent;  and  the  general,  perhaps  the  assas- 
sin, who  found  him  weltering  in  his  blood,  ascribed 
the  blow  with  general  applause  to  the  lance  of  St.  De- 
metrius.11 After  several  victories,  the  prudence  of  Hen- 
ry concluded  an  honourable  peace  with  the  successor 
of  the  tyrant,  and  w  ith  the  Greek  princes  of  Nice  and 
Epirus.  If  he  ceded  some  doubtful  limits,  an  ample 
kingdom  was  reserved  for  himself  and  his  feudatories  ; 
and  his  reign,  which  lasted  only  ten  years,  afforded  a 
short  interval  of  prosperity  and  peace.  Far  above  the 
narrow  policy  of  Baldwin  and  Boniface,  lie  freely  in- 
trusted to  the  Greeks  the  most  important  offices  of  the 
state  and  army  :  and  this  liberality  of  sentiment  and 
practice  was  the  more  seasonable,  as  the  princes  of 
Nice  and  Epirus  had  already  learned  to  seduce  and 
employ  the  mercenary  valour  of  the  Latins.  It  was 
the  aim  of  Henry  to  unite  and  reward  his  deserving 
subjects  of  every  nation  and  language  ;  but  he  appear- 
ed less  solicitous  to  accomplish  the  impracticable 
union  of  the  two  churches.  Pelagius,  the  pope's  le- 
gate, who  acted  as  the  sovereign  of  Constantinople, 
had  interdicted  the  worship  of  the  Greeks,  and  sternly 
imposed  the  payment  of  tithes,  the  double  procession 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  a  blind  obedience  to  the  Ro- 
man pontiff.  As  the  weaker  party,  they  pleaded  the 
duties  of  conscrence,  and  implored  the  rights  of  tole- 
ration :  "Our  bodies,"  they  said,  "are  Caesar's,  but 
our  souls  belong  only  to  God."  The  persecution  was 
checked  by  the  firmness  of  the  emperor;1  and  if  we 
can  believe  that  the  same  prince  was  poisoned  by  the 
Greeks  themselves,  we  must  entertain  a  contemptible 
idea  of  the  sense  and  gratitude  of  mankind.  His  va- 
lour was  a  vulgar  attribute,  which  he  shared  with  ten 
thousand  knights  ;  but  Henry  possessed  the  superior 
courage  to  oppose,  in  a  superstitious  agp,  the  pride  and 
avarice  of  the  clergy.  In  the  cathedral  of  St.  Sophia 
he  presumed  to  place  his  throne  on  the  right  hand  of 
the  patriarch  ;  and  this  presumption  excited  the  sharp- 
est censure  of  pope  Innocent  the  third.  By  a  salutary 
edict,  one  of  the  first  examples  of  the  laws  of  mort- 
main, he  prohibited  the  alienation  of  fiefs  :  many  of 
the  Latins,  desirous  of  returning  to  Europe,  resigned 
their  estates  to  the  church  for  a  spiritual  or  temporal 
reward  ;  these  holy  lands  were  immediately  discharged 
from  military  service;  and  a  colony  of  soldiers  would 
have  been  gradually  transformed  into  a  colony  of 
priests."1 

The  virtuous  Henry  died  at  Thessa-  Peter  of  Coune- 
lonica,  in  the  defence  of  that  kingdom,  j»*y  ™W« "r  of 
and  of  an  infant,  the  son  of  his  friend  ™s  1217. 
Boniface.  In  the  two  first  emperors  of  April  9. 
Constantinople,  the  male  line  of  the  counts  of  Flan- 
ders was  extinct.  But  their  sister  Yolande  was  the 
wife  of  a  French  prince,  the  mother  of  a  numerous 
progeny;  and  one  of  her  daughters  had  married  An- 
drew king  of  Hungary,  a  brave  and  pious  champion 
of  the  cross.  By  seating  him  on  the  Byzantine  throne, 
the  barons  of  Romania  would  have  acquired  the  for- 
ces of  a  neighbouring  and  warlike  kingdom ;  but  the 
prudent  Andrew  revered  the  laws  of  succession  ;  and 


k  The  church  of  this  patron  of  Thessalonica  was  served  by  th» 
ranons  of  the  holy  sepulchre,  and  contained  a  divine  ointment 
which  distilled  daily  and  stupendous  miracles. (Ducange,  Hist,  de  C. 
P.  i.  4.) 

1  Acropolila  (c.  17.)  observes  the  persecution  of  the  legate,  and  the 
toleration  of  Henry,  ('F.e>,  as  he  calls  him,)  xkuSmx  x«rfrot!<r... 

m  See  the  reign  of  Henry,  in  Ducange,  (Hist,  de  C.  P.  1.  i.  c.  35— 
41. 1.  ii.  c.  1—22.)  who  is  much  indebted  to  the  Epistles  of  the  popes. 
Le  Beau  (Hist,  du  Bas  Empire,  torn.  xxi.  p.  120—122.)  has  found,  per- 
haps in  Doutreman,  some  laws  of  Henry,  which  determined  (he  ser- 
vice of  fiefs,  and  the  prerogative  of  the  emperor. 
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Chap.  XXII. 


the  princess  Yolande,  with  her  husband  Peter  of 
Courtenay,  count  of  Auxerre,  was  invited  by  the  La- 
tins to  assume  the  empire  of  the  East.  The  royal 
birth  of  his  father,  the  noble  origin  of  his  mother,  re- 
commended to  the  barons  of  France  the  first  cousin  of 
their  king.  His  reputation  was  fair,  his  possessions 
were  ample,  and,  in  the  bloody  crusade  against  the 
Alhigeois,  the  soldiers  and  the  priests  had  been  abun- 
dantly satisfied  of  his  zeal  and  valour.  Vanity  might 
applaud  the  elevation  of  a  French  emperor  of  Constan- 
tinople ;  but  prudence  must  pity,  rather  than  envy,  his 
imaginary  greatness.  To  assert  and  adorn  his  title, 
he  was  reduced  to  sell  or  mortgage  the  best  of  his  pa- 
trimony. By  these  expedients,  the  liberality  of  his 
royal  kinsman  Philip  Augustus,  and  the  national  spirit 
of  chivalry,  he  was  enabled  to  pass  the  Alps  at  the 
head  of  one  hundred  and  forty  knights,  and  five  thou- 
sand five  hundred  Serjeants  and  archers.  After  some 
hesitation,  pope  Honorius  the  third  was  persuaded  to 
crown  the  successor  of  Constantine  :  but  he  performed 
the  ceremony  in  a  church  without  the  walls,  lest  he 
should  seem  to  imply  or  to  bestow  any  right  of  sove- 
reignty over  the  ancient  capital  of  the  empire.  The 
Venetians  had  engaged  to  transport  Peter  and  bis  for- 
ces beyond  the  Adriatic,  and  the  empress,  with  her 
four  children,  to  the  Byzantine  palace;  but  they  re- 
quired, as  the  price  of  their  service,  that  he  should 
recover  Durazzo  from  the  despot  of  Epirus.  Michael 
Angelus,  or  Coninenus,  the  first  of  his  dynasty,  had 
bequeathed  the  succession  of  his  power  and  ambi- 
tion to  Theodore,  his  legitimate  brother,  who  already 
threatened  and  invaded  the  establishments  of  the  La- 
tins. After  discharging  his  debt  by  a  fruitless  assault, 
the  emperor  raised  the  siege  to  prosecute  a  long  and 
perilous  journey  over  land  from  Durazzo  to  Thessalo- 
nica.  He  was  soon  lost  in  the  mountains  of  Epirus  : 
the  passes  were  fortified  ;  his  provisions  exhausted  : 
he  was  delayed  and  deceived  by  a  treacherous  negoci- 
His  captivity  atlon-  ;  and,  after  Peter  of  Courtenay  and 
and  death,  the  Roman  legate  had  been  arrested  in 
A.  D.  1217— 1219.  a  banquet,  the  French  troops,  without 
leaders  or  hopes,  were  eager  to  exchange  their  arms 
for  the  delusive  promise  of  mercy  and  bread.  The 
Vatican  thundered  ;  and  the  impious  Theodore  was 
threatened  with  the  vengeance  of  earth  and  heaven  : 
but  the  captive  emperor  and  his  soldiers  were  forgot- 
ten, and  the  reproaches  of  the  pope  are  confined  to  the 
imprisonment  of  his  legate.  No  sooner  was  he  satis- 
fied by  the  deliverance  of  the  priest  and  a  promise  of 
spiritual  obedience,  than  he  pardoned  and  protected 
the  despot  of  Epirus.  His  peremptory  commands 
suspended  the  ardour  of  the  Venetians  and  the  king 
of  Hungary  ;  and  it  was  only  by  a  natural  or  untimely 
death  "  that  Peter  of  Courtenay  was  released  from  his 
hopeless  captivity." 

„  ;  The  long  ignorance  of  his  fate,  and 

Robert  emperor  s.         ,      c  ,  - 

of  Constantino-  the  presence  ot  the  lawful  sovereign,  ol 
pie.  Yolande,  his  wife  or  widow,  delayed  the 

A.  D.  1221—1228.  proc|amatj0n  of  a  new  emperor.  Before 
her  death,  and  in  the  midst  of  her  grief,  she  was  deli- 
vered of  a  son,  who  was  named  Baldwin,  the  last  and 
most  unfortunate  of  the  Latin  princes  of  Constantino- 
ple. His  birth  endeared  him  to  the  barons  of  Roma- 
nia; but  his  childhood  would  have  prolonged  the 
troubles  of  a  minority,  and  his  claims  were  superseded 
by  the  elder  claims  of  his  brethren.  The  first  of  these, 
Philip  of  Courtenay,  who  derived  from  his  mother  the 
inheritance  of  Namur,  had  the  wisdom  to  prefer  the 
substance  of  a  niarquisate  to  the  shadow  of  an  empire; 
and  on  his  refusal  Robert,  the  second  of  the  sons  of 

n  Acropolita  (c.  14.)  affirms,  thai  Peter  of  Courtenay  died  by  the 
gword  Oij-ov  f<«%»(i;  k<"o-S»i);  but  from  his  dark  expressions,  I 
should  conclude  a  previous  captivity-.?  *-«vt*s  *g%r.v  aio-^T*;  jtoii:- 
vat  o-uv  rrxtri  G-<fui<r*.  The  chronicle  of  Auxerre  delays  the  empe- 
ror's death  till  the  year  1219;  and  Auxerre  is  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Courtenay. 

o  See  the  reign  and  death  of  Peter  of  Courtenay,  in  Dncange,  (Hist, 
de  C.  P.  1.  ii.  c.  22—28.)  who  feebly  strives  to  excuse  the  neglect  of 
the  emperor  by  Honorius  III. 


Peter  and  Yolande,  was  called  to  the  throne  of  Con- 
stantinople. Warned  by  his  father's  mischance,  he 
pursued  his  slow  and  secure  journey  through  Germa- 
ny and  along  the  Danube:  a  passage  was  opened  by 
his  sister's  marriage  with  the  king  of  Hungary  ;  and 
the  emperor  Robert  was  crowned  by  the  patriarch  in 
the  cathedral  of  St.  Sophia.  But  his  reign  was  an 
aera  of  calamity  and  disgrace  :  and  the  colony,  as  it 
was  styled,  of  New  France,  yielded  on  all  sides  to 
the  Greeks  of  Nice  and  Epirus.  After  a  victory, 
which  he  owed  to  his  perfidy  rather  than  his  courage, 
Theodore  Angelus  entered  the  kingdom  of  Thessaloni- 
ca,  expelled  the  feeble  Demetrius,  the  son  of  the  mar- 
quis Boniface,  erected  his  standard  on  the  walls  of 
Adrianople  ;  and  added,  by  his  vanity,  a  third  or  fourth 
name  to  the  list  of  rival  emperors.  The  relics  of  the  . 
Asiatic  province  were  swept  away  by  Jdhn  Vataces, 
the  son-in-law  and  successor  of  Theodore  Lascaris, 
and  who,  in  a  triumphant  reign  of  thirty-three  years, 
displayed  the  virtues  of  both  peace  and  war.  Under 
his  discipline  the  swords  of  the  French  mercenaries 
were  the  most  effectual  instrument  of  his  conquests, 
and  their  desertion  from  the  service  of  their  country 
was  at  once  a  symptom  and  a  cause  of  the  rising  as- 
cendant of  the  Greeks.  By  the  construction  of  a  fleet, 
he  obtained  the  command  of  the  Hellespont,  reduced  " 
the  islands  of  Lesbos  and  Rhodes,  attacked  the  Vene- 
tians of  Candia,  and  intercepted  the  rare  and  parsimo- 
nious succours  of  the  west.  Once,  and  once  only,  the 
Latin  emperor  sent  an  army  against  Vataces  ;  and  in 
the  defeat  of  that  army,  the  veteran  knights,  the  last 
of  the  original  conquerors,  were  left  on  the  field  of 
battle.  But  the  success  of  a  foreign  enemy  was  less 
painful  to  the  pusillanimous  Robert  than  the  insolence 
of  his  Latin  subjects,  who  confounded  the  weakness 
of  the  emperor  and  the  empire.  His  personal  misfor- 
tunes will  prove  the  anarchy  of  the  government  and 
the  ferociousness  of  the  times.  The  amorous  youth 
had  neglected  his  Greek  bride,  the  daughter  of  Yrata- 
ces,  to  introduce  into  the  palace  a  beautiful  maid,  of  a 
private,  though  noble,  family  of  Artois ;  and  her  mo- 
ther had  been  tempted  by  the  lustre  of  the  purple  to 
forfeit  her  engagements  with  a  gentleman  of  Burgun- 
dy. His  love  was  converted  into  rage ;  he.  assembled 
his  friends,  forced  the  palace  gates,  threw  the  mother 
into  the  sea,  and  inhumanly  cut  off  the  nose  and  lips 
of  the  wife  or  concubine  of  the  emperor.  Instead  of 
punishing  the  offender,  the  barons  avowed  and  ap- 
plauded the  savage  deed,p  which  as  a  prince  and  as  a 
man,  it  was  impossible  that  Baldwin  should  forgive. 
He  escaped  from  the  guilty  city  to  implore  the  justice 
or  compassion  of  the  pope :  the  emperor  was  coolly 
exhorted  to  return  to  his  station  ;  before  he  could  obey, 
he  sunk  under  the  weight  of  grief,  shame,  and  impo- 
tent resentment.'' 

It  was  only  in  the  age  of  chivalry  that  Baldwin  n.  and 
valour  could  ascend  from  a  private,  sta-  p°^n  °*  Bnenne, 
Hon  to  the  thrones  of  Jerusalem  and  Con-  ^"nTimipie,  ° 
stantinople.  The  titular  kingdom  of  Je-  A.  D.1228-^1237. 
rusalem  had  devolved  to  Mary,  the  daughter  of  Isabel- 
la and  Conrad  of  Montferrat,  and  the  grand-daughter 
of  Almeric  or  Amaury.  She  was  given  to  John  of 
Brienne,  of  a  noble  family  in  Champagne,  by  the  pub- 
lic voice,  and  the  judgment  of  Philip  Augustus,  who 
named  him  as  the  most  worthy  champion  of  the  Holy 
Land.'  In  the  fifth  crusade,  he  led  a  hundred  thou- 
sand Latins  to  the  conquest  of  Egypt;  by  him  the 
siege  of  Damietta  w-as  achieved  ;  and  the  subsequent 


p  Marinus  Sanulus  (Secreta  Fidelium  Crucis,  1.  ii.  p.  4.  c.  18.  p.7.) 
is  so  much  delighted  with  this  bloody  deed,  that  he  has  transcribed  it 
in  his  margin  as  a  bonum  exeuiplum.  Yet  he  acknowledges  the  dam- 
sel for  the  lawful  wife  of  Robert. 

q  See  the  reign  of  Robert,  in  Ducanee.  (Hist  de  C.  P.'  1.  iii.  c.  1 

~12  >  •  -  .Trl 

r  Rex  igitur  Franciae,  deliberalione  habita,  respondit  uuntiis,  66 
datuium  hominem  Syria?  panibus  aplum  ;  in  armis  probum,  (pretix,) 
in  bellis  securum,  in  agendis  providuni,  Johannem  comile.ni  Bren- 
nensem.  Sanut.  Secret.  Fidelium,  1  iii.  p.  xi  c.  A.  p.  205  iMatthe<r 
Taris,  p.  159. 
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OF  THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE. 
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failure  was  justly  ascribed  to  the  pride  and  avarice  of 
the  legale.  After  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  with 
Frederic  the  second,"  he  was  provoked  by  the  empe- 
ror's ingratitude  to  accept  the  command  of  the  army 
of  the  church;  and  though  advanced  in  life,  and  des- 
poiled of  royalty,  the  sword  and  spirit  of  John  of  Bri- 
enne  were  still  ready  for  the  service  of  Christendom. 
In  the  seven  years  of  his  brother's  reign,  Baldwin  of 
Courtenay  had  not  emerged  from  a  state  of  childhood, 
and  the  barons  of  Romania  felt  the  strong  necessity 
of  placing  the  sceptre  in  the  hands  of  a  man  and  a  he- 
ro. The  veterair  king  of  Jerusalem  might  have  dis- 
dained the  name  and  office  of  regent;  they  agreed  to 
invest  him  for  his  life  with  the  title  and  prerogatives 
of  emperor,  on  the  sole  condition,  that  Baldwin  should 
marry  his  second  daughter,  and  succeed  at  a  mature 
age  to  the  throne  of  Constantinople.  The  expectation, 
both  of  the  Greeks  and  Latins,  was  kindled  by  the  re- 
nown, the  choice  and  the  presence  of  John  of  Brienne  : 
and  they  admired  his  martial  aspect,  his  green  and 
vigorous  age  of  more  than  fourscore  years,  and  his  size 
and  stature,  which  surpassed  the  common  measure  of 
mankind.'  But  avarice,  and  the  love  of  ease,  appear 
to  have  chilled  the  ardour  of  enterprise:  his  troops 
were  disbanded,  and  two  years  rolled  away  without 
action  or  honour,  till  he  was  awakened  by  the  danger- 
ous alliance  of  Vataces  emperor  of  Nice,  and  of  Azan, 
king  of  Bulgaria.  They  besieged  Constantinople  by 
sea  and  land,  with  an  army  of  one  hundred  thousand 
men,  and  a  fleet  of  three  hundred  ships  of  war;  while 
the  entire  force  of  the  Latin  emperor  was  reduced  to 
one  hundred  and  sixty  knights,  and  a  small  addition 
of  Serjeants  and  archers.  I  tremble  to  relate,  that  in- 
stead of  defending  the  city,  the  hero  made  a  sally  at 
the  head  of  his  cavalry  ;  and  that  of  forty-eight  squad- 
rons of  the  enemy,  no  more  than  three  escaped  from 
the  edge  of  his  invincible  sword.  Fired  by  his  exam- 
ple, the  infantry  and  the  citizens  boarded  the  vessels 
that  anchored  close  to  the  walls  ;  and  twenty-five  were 
dragged  in  triumph  into  the  harbour  of  Constantinople. 
At  the  summons  of  the  emperor,  the  vassals  and  allies 
armed  in  her  defence;  broke  through  every  obstacle 
that  opposed  their  passage ;  and  in  the  succeeding  year 
obtained  a  second  victory  over  the  same  enemies.  By 
the  rude  poets  of  the  age,  John  of  Brienne  is  compared 
to  Hector  Roland,  and  Judas  Maccabaeus  :  u  but  their 
credit  and  his  glory,  receives  some  abatement  from 
the  silence  of  the  Greeks.  The  empire  was  soon  de- 
prived of  the  last  of  her  champions  :  and  the  dying 
monarch  was  ambitious  to  enter  paradise  in  the  habit 
of  a  Franciscan  friar.1 
Baldwin  It.  In  the  double  victory  of  John  of  Bri- 
Iviar'ch^7'  enne'  ^  cannot  discover  the  name  or  ex- 
A.  D  1261.  ploits  of  his  pupil  Baldwin,  who  had 
July  25.  attained  the  age  of  military  service,  and 
who  succeeded  to  the  imperial  dignity  on  the  decease 
of  his  adoptive  father.?  The  royal  youth  was  employ- 
ed on  a  commission  more  suitable  to  his  temper;  he 


s  Giannone  (Istoria  Civile,  torn.  ii.  1.  xvi.  p.  380— 3S5.)  discusses  the 
marriage  of  Frederic  It.  wilh  the  daughter  of  John  of  Brienne,  and 
Ihe  double  union  of  Ihe  crowns  of  Naples  ano*Jerusaleni. 

t  AcropolHa,  c.  27.  The  historian  was  al  that  time  a  boy,  and  edu- 
cated at  Constantinople.  In  1233,  when  he  was  eleven  years  old,  his 
father  broke  the  Latin  chain,  left  a  splendid  fortune,  and  escaped  to 
the  Greek  court  of  Nice,  where  his  son  was  raised  to  the  highest  hon- 
ours. 

u  Philip  Mouskes,  bishop  of  Tourney,  (A.D.  1274— 1282  )  has  com- 
posed a  poem,  or  rather  a  string  of  verses,  in  bud  old  Flemish  French, 
on  the  Latin  emperors  of  Constantinople,  which  Ducange  has  pub- 
lished at  the  end  of  Villehardouin  ;  see  p.  224.  for  the  prow;  ss  of  John 
of  Brienne. 

N'Aie,  Ector,  Roll'  ne  Ogiers 
Ne  Judas  Machabetis  li  fiers 
Tant  ne  fit  d'armes  en  estors 
Com  fist  li  Rois  Jehans  eel  jors 
Et  il  defors  et  it  dedans 
La  paru  sa  force  et  ses  sens 
Et  li  hardiment  qu'il  avoit. 
i  See  the  reign  of  John  do  Brienne,  in  Ducange,  Hist.de  C.  P.  1. 
iii.  c.  13— 2(1. 

y  See  the  reign  of  Baldwin  II.  till  his  expulsion  from  Constanti- 
nople, in  Ducange,  Hist,  de  C.  P.  1.  iv.  c.  1—34.  the  end,  1.  v.  c. 
1-33. 
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was  sent  to  visit  the  western  courts,  of  the  pope  more 
especially,  and  of  the  king  of  France  ;  to  excite  their 
pity  by  the  view  of  his  innocence  and  distress;  and  to 
obtain  some  supplies  of  men  or  money  for  the  relief  of 
the  sinking  empire.  He  thrice  repeated  ihese  mendi- 
cant visits,  in  which  he  seemed  to  prolong  his  stay, 
and  postpone  his  return;  of  the  five  and  twenty  years 
of  his  reign  a  greater  number  were  spent  abroad  than 
at  home  ;  and  in  no  place  did  the  emperor  deem  him- 
self less  free  and  secure  than  in  his  native  country  and 
capital.  On  some  public  occasions,  his  vanity  might 
be  soothed  by  the  title  of  Augustus,  and  by  the  hon- 
ours of  the  purple;  and  at  the  general  council  of  Ly- 
ons, when  Frederic  the  second  was  excommunicated 
and  deposed,  his  oriental  colleague  was  enthroned  on 
the  right  hand  of  the  pope.  But  how  often  was  the 
exile,  the  vagrant,  the  imperial  beggar,  humbled  with 
scorn,  insulted  with  pity,  and  degraded  in  his  own 
eyes  and  those  of  the  nations  !  In  his  first  visit  to 
England,  he  was  stopped  at  Dover  by  a  severe  repri- 
mand, that  he  should  presume,  without  leave,  to  enter 
an  independent  kingdom.  After  some  delay,  Baldwin, 
however,  was  permitted  to  pursue  his  journey,  was 
entertained  wilh  cold  civility,  and  thankfully  departed 
with  a  present  of  seven  hundred  marks.1  From  the 
avarice  of  Rome,  he  could  only  obtain  the  proclama- 
tion of  a  crusade,  and  a  treasure  of  indulgences :  a 
coin,  whose  currency  was  depreciated  by  too  frequent 
and  indiscriminate  abuse.  His  birth  and  misfortunes 
recommended  him  to  ihe  generosity  of  his  cousin  Lou- 
is the  ninth;  but  the  martial  zeal  of  the  saint  was 
diverted  from  Constantinople  to  Egypt  and  Palestine; 
and  ihe  public  and  private  property  of  Baldwin  was 
alleviated,  for  a  moment,  by  the  alienation  of  the  mar- 
qttisate  of  Namur  and  the  lordship  of  Courtenay,  the 
last  remains  of  his  inheritance.1  By  such  shameful 
or  ruinous  expedients,  he  once  more  returned  to  Roma- 
nia, with  an  army  of  thirty  thousand  soldiers,  whose 
numbers  were  doubled  in  the  apprehension  of  the 
Greeks.  His  first  despatches  to  France  and  England 
announced  his  victories  and  his  hopes:  he  had  reduced 
the  country  round  the  capital  to  the  distance  of  three 
days'  journey  ;  and  if  he  succeeded  against  an  impor- 
tant though  nameless  city,  (most  probably  Chiorli,) 
the  frontier  would  be  safe  and  the  passage  accessible. 
But  these  expectations  (if  Baldwin  was  sincere)  quick- 
ly vanished  like  a  dream  ;  the  troops  and  treasures  of 
France  melted  away  in  his  unskilful  hands  ;  and  the 
throne  of  the  Latin  emperor  was  protected  by  a  dishon- 
ourable alliance  with  the  Turks  and  Comans.  To 
secure  the  former,  he  consented  to  bestow  his  niece 
on  the  unbelieving  sultan  of  Cogni ;  to  please  the  lat- 
ter, he  complied  with  their  pagan  rites  ;  a  dog  was 
sacrificed  between  the  two  armies;  and  the  contract- 
ing parties  tasted  each  other's  blood,  as  a  pledge  of 
their  fidelity .b  In  the  palace,  or  prison,  of  Constanti- 
nople the  successor  of  Augustus  demolished  the  vacant 
houses  for  winter-fuel,  and  stripped  the  lead  from  the 
churches  for  the  daily  expense  of  his  family.  Some 
usurious  loans  were  dealt  with  a  scanty  hand  by  the 
merchants  of  Italy  ;  and  Philip,  his  son  and  heir,  was 
pawned  at  Venice' as  the  security  for  a  debt.c  Thirst, 
hunger,  and  nakedness,  are  positive  evils;  but  wealth 
is  relative;  and  a  prince,  who  would  be  rich  in  a  pri- 
vate station,  may  be  exposed  by  the  increase  of  his 
wants  to  all  the  anxiety  and  bitterness  of  poverty. 


z  Matthew  Paris  relates  the  two  visits  of  Baldwin  II.  to  the  Eng- 
lish court,  p.  39G.  C37. ;  his  return  to  Greece  armata  manu,  p.  4U7;  his 
letters  of  his  nomen  fonnidabile,  &c.  p.  481.  (a  passage  which  had 
escaped  Ducange) ;  his  expulsion,  p.  850. 

*  Louis  IX.  disapproved  and  stopped  the  alienation  of  Courtenay. 
(Ducange,  1.  iv.  c.  23.)  It  is  now  annexed  to  the  royal  demesne,  but 
granted  for  a  term  (engage)  to  the  family  of  Boulainvilliers.  Cour- 
tenay, in  the  election  of  Nemours  in  the  Isle  de  France,  is  a  town  of 
000  inhabitants,  with  the  remains  of  a  castle.  (Melanges  tires  d'une 
grande  Bibliotheque,  torn.  xiv.  p.  74 — 77.) 

h  Joinville,  p.  1114.  edit,  du  Louvre.  A  Coman  prince,  who  died 
without  baptism,  was  buried  al  the  gates  of  Constantinople  with  a 
live  retinue  of  slaves  and  horses. 

c  Sanut.  Secret  Fidel.  Crucis,  1.  ii.  p.  iv.  c.  18.  p.  73. 
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Theholy  crown  But  in  this  abject  distress  the  empe- 
of thorns,  ror  and  empire  were  still  possessed  of  an 
ideal  treasure,  which  drew  its  fantastic  value  from  the 
superstition  of  the  christian  world.  The  merit  of  the 
true  cross  was  somewhat  impaired  by  its  frequent  di- 
vision ;  and  a  long  captivity  among  the  infidels  might 
shed  some  suspicion  on  the  fragments  that  were  pro- 
duced in  the  east  and  west.  But  another  relic  of  the 
Passion  was  preserved  in  the  imperial  chapel  of  Con- 
stantinople ;  and  the  crown  of  thorns  which  had  been 
placed  on  the  head  of  Christ  was  equally  precious  and 
authentic.  It  had  formerly  been  the  practice  of  the 
Egyptian  debtors  to  deposit,  as  a  security,  the  mum- 
mies of  their  parents  ;  and  both  their  honour  and  their 
religion  were  bound  for  the  redemption  of  the  pledge. 
In  the  same  manner,  and  in  the  absence  of  the  empe- 
lor,  the  barons  of  Romania  borrowed  the  sum  of  thir- 
teen thousand  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  pieces  of 
gold,d  on  the  credit  of  the  holy  crown  :  they  failed  in 
their  performance  of  the  contract,  and  a  rich  Venetian, 
Nicholas  Queriui,  undertook  to  satisfy  their  impatient 
creditors,  on  condition  that  the  relic  should  be  lodged 
at  Venice,  to  become  his  absolute  property,  if  it  were 
not  redeemed  within  a  short  ajid  definite  term.  The 
barons  apprized  their  sovereign  of  the  hard  treaty  and 
impending  loss;  and  as  the  empire  could  not  afford  a 
ransom  of  seven  thousand  pounds  sterling.  Baldwin 
was  anxious  to  snatch  the  prize  from  the  Venetians, 
and  to  vest  it  with  more  honour  and  emolument  in  the 
hands  of  the  most  christian  king.'  Yet  the  negocia- 
tion  was  attended  with  some  delicacy.  In  the  pur- 
chase of  relics,  the  saint  would  have  started  at  the 
guilt  of  simony;  but  if  the  mode  of  expression  were 
changed,  he  might  lawfully  repay  the  debt,  accept  the 
gift,  and  acknowledge  the  obligation.  His  ambassa- 
dors, two  Dominicans,  were  despatched  to  Venice,  to 
redeem  and  receive  the  holy  crown,  which  had  escaped 
the  dangers  of  the  sea  and  the  galleys  of  Vataces.  On 
opening  a  wooden  box,  they  recognized  tne  seals  of 
the  doge  and  barons,  which  were  applied  on  a  shrine 
of  silver:  and  within  this  shrine  the  monument  of  the 
Passion  was  enclosed  in  a  golden  vase.  The  relue- 
tant  Venetians  yielded  to  justice  and  power:  the  em- 
peror Frederic  granted  a  free  and  h&nourable  passage ; 
the  court  of  France  advanced  as  far  as  Troyes  in 
Champagne,  to  meet  with  devotion  this  inestimable 
relic  :  it  was  borne  in  triumph  through  Paris  by  the 
king  himself,  barefoot,  and  in  his  shirt ;  and  a  free 
gift  often  thousand  marks  of  silver  reconciled  Bald- 
win to  his  loss.  The  success  of  this  transaction 
tempted  the  Latin  emperor  to  offer  with  the  same  gen- 
erosity the  remaining  furniture  of  his  chapel  ;'  a  large 
and  authentic  portion  of  the  true  ctoss,  the  baby-linen 
of  the  Son  of  God  ;  the  lance,  the  sponge,  and  the 
chain,  of  his  Passion  ;  the  rod  of  Moses;  and  part  of 
the  skull  of  St.  John  the  baptist.  For  the  reception 
of  these  spiritual  treasures,  twenty  thousand  maiks 
were  expended  by  St.  Louis  on  a  stately  foundation, 
the  holy  chapel  of  Paris,  on  which  the  muse  of  Boi- 
leau  has  bestowed  a  comic  immortality.  The  truth  of 
such  remote  and  ancient  relics,  which  cannot  be  prov- 
ed by  any  human  testimony,  must  be  admitted  by 
those  who  believe  in  the  miracles  which  they  have 
performed.  About  the  middle  of  the  last  age,  an  in- 
veterate ulcer  was  touched  and  cured  by  a  hoi)'  prickle 
of  the  holy  crown  ;8  the  prodigy  is  attested  by  the  most 

d  TJndc-r  the  words  Perparus,  Perpera.  Hyperperum,  DucaDge  is 
short  and  vague  :  Moneta?  genus.  From  a  corrupt  passage  of  Gunlhe- 
rus,  (Hist.  C.'P.  c.  8.  p.  10.)  I  guess  that  the  Perpera  was  the  nuinmus 
aureus,  the  fourth  part  of  a  mark  of  silver,  or  about  ten  shillings 
sterling  in  value.   In  lead  it  would  be  loo  contemptible. 

e  For  the  translation  of  the  holy  crown,  &c.  from  Constantinople  to 
Paris,  see  Ducange  (Hist,  de  C.  P.  1.  iv.  c.  11—14. 24.  35.)  and  Fleury, 
(Hist.  Eccles.  torn.  xvii.  p  2C1— 2H.) 

f  Melanges  tires  d'une  grande  Bibliotheque,  torn,  xliii.  p.  201—205. 
The  Lutrin  of  Boileau  exhibits  the  inside,  the  soul,  and  manners  of 
the  Sainte  Chapelle ;  and  many  facts  relative  to  the  institution  are 
collected  and  explained  by  his  commentators,  Bruselte  and  de  St. 
Marc. 

s  It  was  perfonusd  A.  D.  1636.  March  24,  on  the  niece  of  Pascal : 


pious  and  enlightened  christians  of  France;  dot  will 
the  fact  be  easily  disproved,  except  by  those  who  are 
armed  with  a  general  antidote  against  religious  cre- 
dulity.11 

The  Latins  of  Constantinople'  were 
on  all  sides  encompassed  and  pressed  :  rj°so^e^l the 
their  sole  hope,  the  last  delay  of  their  A.  1). ' 
ruin,  was  in  the  division  of  their  Greek  1237—126). 
and  Bulgarian  enemies,  and  of  this  hope  they  were 
deprived  by  the  superior  arms  and  policy  of  Vataces 
emperor  of  Nice.  From  the  Propontis  to  the  rocky 
coast  of  Pamphylia,  Asia  was  peaceful  and  prosper- 
ous under  his  reign  :  and  the  events  of  every  cam- 
paign extended  his  influence  in  Europe.  The  strong 
cities  of  the  hills  of  Macedonia  and  Thrace  were  res- 
cued from  the  Bulgarians ;  and  their  kingdom  was 
circumscribed  by  its  present  and  proper  limits,  along 
the  southern  banks  of  the  Danube.  The  sole  empe- 
ror of  the  Romans  could  no  longer  brook  that  a  lord 
of  Epirus,  a  Comnenian  prince  of  the  west,  should 
presume  to  dispute  or  share  the  honours  of  the  pur- 
ple ;  and  the  bumble  Demetrius  changed  the  colour 
of  his  buskins,  and  accepted  with  gratitude  the  appel- 
lation of  despot.  His  own  subjects  were  exasperated 
by  his  baseness  and  incapacity :  thpy  implored  the 
protection  of  their  supreme  lord.  After  some  resis- 
tance, the  kingdom  of  Thessalonica  was  united  to  the 
empire  of  Nice  ;  and  Vataces  reigned  without  a  com- 
petitor from  the  Turkish  borders  to  the  Adriatic  gulf. 
The  princes  of  Europe  revered  his  merit  and  power; 
and  had  he  subscribed  an  orthodox  creed,  it  should 
seem  that  the  pope  would  have  abandoned  without  re- 
luctance the  Latin  throne  of  Constantinople.  But  the 
death  of  Vataces,  the  short  and  busy  reign  of  Theo- 
dore his  son,  and  the  helpless  infancy  of  his  grandson 
John,  suspended  the  restoration  of  the  Greeks.  In  the 
next  chapter,  I  shall  explain  their  domestic  revolu- 
tions ;  in  this  place,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  observe  that 
the  young  prince  was  oppressed  by  the  ambition  of 
his  guardian  and  colleague  Michael  Pa-  Michael  Paiaeo- 
laeologus,  who  displayed  the  virtues  and  l^us,  the  Greek 
vices  that  belong  to  the  founder  of  a  eUA?Ih'l259. 
new  dynasty.  The  emperor  Baldwin  Dec.], 
had  flattered  himself,  that  he  might  recover  some 
provinces  or  cities  by  an  impotent  negociation.  His 
ambassadors  were  dismissed  from  Nice  with  mockery 
!  and  contempt.  At  every  place  which  they  named, 
I  Palceologus  alleged  some  special  reason,  which  ren- 
j  dered  it  dear  and  valuable  in  his  eyes  :  in  the  one  he 
was  born;  in  another  he  had  first  been  promoted  to 
a  military'  command  ;  and  in  a  third  he  had  enjoyed, 
and  hoped  long  to  enjoy,  the  pleasures  of  the  chace. 
"  And  what  then  do  you  propose  to  give  us  J"  said  the 
astonished  deputies.  "  Nothing,"  replied  the  Greek, 
"  not  a  foot  of  land.  If  your  master  be  desirous  of 
peace,  let  him  pay  me,  as  an  annual  tribute,  the  sura 
which  he  receives  from  the  trade  and  customs  of  Con- 
stantinople. On  these  terms  I  may  allow  him  to  reign. 
If  he  refuses,  it  is  war.  I  am  not  ignorant  of  the  art 
of  war,  and  I  trust  the  event  to  God  and  my  sword. "* 
An  expedition  against  the  despot  of  Epirus  was  the 
first  prelude  of  bis  arms.  If  a  victory  was  followed 
by  a  defeat ;  if  the  race  of  the  Comneni  or  Angeli 
survived  in  those  mountains  his  efforts  and  his  reign; 

and  that  superior  genius,  with  Arnauld,  Nicole,  Ice.  were  on  the  spot, 
to  believe  and  attest  a  miracle  which  confounded  the  Jesuits,  and 
saved  Port  Royal.  (CEuvres  de  Racine,  torn.  vi.  p.  176—  1S7.  in  his 
eloquent  History  of  Purl  Royal.) 

h  Voltaire  (Siecle  de  Louis  XIV.  c.  37.  (Euvres,  torn.  ix.  p.  178, 
179.)  strives  to  invalidate  the  fact :  but  Hume,  (Essays,  vol.  ii.  p.  433, 
434.)  with  more  skill  and  success,  seizes  the  battery,  and  turns  ins 
cannon  against  his  enemies. 

i  The  gradual  losses  of  the  Latins  may  be  traced  in  the  third, 
fourth,  and  fifth  books  of  the  compilation  of  Ducange  :  but  of  lbs 
Greek  conquest  he  has  dropped  many  circumstances,  which  may  be 
recovered  from  the  large  history  of  George  Acropolita,  and  the  three 
first  books  of  Nicephorus  Gregoras,  two  writers  of  the  Byzantine 
series,  who  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  with  learned  editors, 
Leo  Allatius  at  Rome,  and  John  Boivin  in  the  Academy  of  Inscrip- 
tions of  Paris. 

k  George  Acropolita,  c  7S  p.  89.  92.  edit.  Paris. 
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the  captivity  of  Villehardouin,  prince  of  Achaia,  de- 
prived the  Latins  of  the  most  active  and  powerful  vas- 
sal of  their  expiring  monarchy.  The  republics  of 
Venice  and  Genoa  disputed,  in  the  first  of  their  naval 
wars,  the  command  of  the  sea  and  the  commerce  of 
the  east.  Pride  and  interest  attached  the  Venetians 
to  the  defence  of  Constantinople;  their  rivals  were 
tempted  to  promote  the  designs  of  her  enemies,  and  the 
alliance  of  the  Genoese  with  the  schismatic  conqueror 
provoked  the  indignation  of  the  Latin  church.1 
Constantinople  Intent  on  this  great  object  the  em- 
^overed  by  the  peror  Michael  visited  in  person  and 
A.  D.  1261.  strengthened  the  troops  and  fortifications 
July  25.  of  Thrace.  The  remains  of  the  Latins 
■were  driven  from  their  last  possessions  :  he  assaulted 
■without  success,  the  suburb  of  Galata ;  and  corres- 
ponded with  a  perfidious  baron,  who  proved  unwilling 
or  unable  to  open  the  gates  of  the  metropolis.  The 
next  spring,  his  favourite  general  Alexius  Stratego- 
pulus,  whom  he  had  decoratpd  with  the  title  of  Cae- 
sar, passed  the  Hellespont  with  eight  hundred  horse 
and  some  infantry,D1  on  a  secret  expedition.  His  in- 
structions enjoined  him  to  approach,  to  listen,  to 
watch,  but  not  to  risk  any  doubtful  or  dangerous  en- 
terprise against  the  city.  The  adjacent  territory  be- 
tween the  Propontis  and  the  Black  sea  was  cultivated 
by  a  hardy  race  of  peasants  and  outlaws,  exercised  in 
arms,  uncertain  in  their  allegiance,  but  inclined  by 
language,  religion,  and  present  advantage,  to  the  party 
of  the  Greeks.  They  were  styled  the  volunteers,"  and 
by  their  free  service  the  army  of  Alexius,  with  the 
regulars  of  Thrace  and  the  Coman  auxiliaries,0  was 
augmented  to  the  number  of  five  and  twenty  thousand 
men.  By  the  ardour  of  the  volunteers,  and  by  his 
own  ambition,  the  Caesar  was  stimulated  to  disobey 
the  precise  orders  of  his  master,  in  the  just  confidence 
that  success  would  plead  his  pardon  and  reward.  The 
weakness  of  Constantinople,  and  the  distress  and 
terror  of  the  Latins,  were  familiar  to  the  observation 
of  the  volunteers  :  and  they  represented  the  present 
moment  as  the  most  propitious  to  surprise  and  con- 
quest. A  rash  youth,  the  new  governor  of  the  Vene- 
tian colony,  had  sailed  away  with  thirty  galleys,  and 
the  best  of  the  French  knights,  on  a  wild  expedition 
to  Daphnusia,  a  town  on  the  Black  sea,  at  the  distance 
of  forty  leagues;  and  the  remaining  Latins  were  with- 
out strength  or  suspicion.  They  were  informed  that 
Alexius  had  passed  the  Hellespont ;  but  their  appre- 
hensions were  lulled  by  the  smallness  of  his  original 
numbers  :  and  their  imprudence  had  not  watched  the 
subsequent  increase  of  his  army.  If  he  left  his  main 
body  to  second  and  support  his  operations,  he  might 
advance  unperceived  in  the  night  with  a  chosen  de- 
tachment. While  some  applied  scaling-ladders  to  the 
lowest  part  of  the  walls,  they  were  secure  of  an  old 
Greek,  who  could  introduce  their  companions  through 
a  subterraneous  passage  into  his  house  ;  they  could 
soon  on  the  inside  break  an  entrance  through  the  gol- 
den gate,  which  had  been  long  obstructed  ;  and  the 
conqueror  would  be  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  before  the 
Latins  would  be  conscious  of  their  danger.  After 
some  debate,  the  Caesar  resigned  himself  to  the  faith 
of  the  volunteers;  they  were  trusty,  bold,  and  success- 
ful ;  and  in  describing  the  plan,  I  have  already  related 


'.  The  Grpeks,  ashamed  of  any  foreign  aid,  disguise  the  alliance 
and  succour  of  the  Genoese  ;  but  the  fact  is  proved  by  the  testimony 
of  J.  Villani,  (Chron.  L  vi.  c.  71.  in  Muratori,  Script.  Rerum  Ilalica- 
runi,  torn.  xiii.  p.  202.  203.)  and  William  de  Nangis,  (Annates  de  St. 
Louis,  p.  248.  in  the  Louvre  Joinville,)  two  impauial  foreigners;  and 
Urban  IV.  threatened  to  deprive  Genoa  of  her  archbishop. 

m  Some  precautions  must  be  used  in  reconciling  the  discordant 
numbers  ;  the  8011  soldiers  of  Nicetas,  the  2o,(!00  of  Spandugino  ;  (apud 
Ducanire,  1.  v.  c.  21.)  the  Greeks  and  Scythians  of  Acropolita;  and 
the  numerous  army  of  Michael,  in  the  Epistles  of  pope  Urban  IV. 
(i.  129  ) 

n  ttiirfiiTiiioi.  They  are  described  and  named  bv  Pachymer,  (1. 
ii.  c.  14.) 

o  It  is  needlpss  to  seek  these  Comans  in  tiie  deserts  of  Tartarv,  or 
even  of  Moldavia.  A  part  of  the  horde  had  submitted  to  John  Vata- 
cee,  and  was  probably  settled  as  a  nursery  of  soldiers  on  some  waste 
lands  of  Thrace.  (Cantacuzen.  1.  i.  c.  2.) 


the  execution  and  success.!1  But  no  sooner  had  Alex* 
ius  passed  the  threshold  of  the  golden  gate,  than  he 
trembled  at  his  own  rashness  ;  he  paused,  he  delibera- 
ted ;  till  the  desperate  volunteers  urged  him  forward, 
by  the  assurance  that  in  a  retreat  lay  the  greatest  and 
most  inevitable  danger.  Whilst  the  Cassar  kept  his 
regulars  in  firm  array,  the  Comans  dispersed  them- 
selves on  all  sides;  an  alarm  was  sounded,  and  the 
threats  of  fire  and  pillage  compelled  the  citizens  to  a 
decisive  resolution.  The  Greeks  of  Constantinople 
remembered  their  native  sovereigns  ;  the  Genoese 
merchants  their  recent  alliance  and  Venetian  foes; 
every  quarter  was  in  arms  ;  and  the  air  resounded  with 
a  general  acclamation  of  "  Long  life  and  victory  to 
Michael  and  John,  the  august  emperors  of  the  Ro- 
mans !"  Their  rival,  Baldwin,  was  awakened  by  the 
sound  ;  but  the  most  pressing  danger  could  not  prompt 
him  to  draw  his  sword  in  the  defence  of  a  city  which 
he  deserted,  perhaps,  with  more  pleasure  than  regret; 
he  fled  from  the  palace  to  the  sea-shore,  where  he  des- 
cried tiie  welcome  sails  of  the  fleet  returning  from  the 
vain  and  fruitless  attempt  on  Daphnusia.  Constan- 
tinople was  irrecoverably  lost :  but  the  Latin  empe- 
ror and  the  principal  families  embarked  on  board  the 
Venetian  galleys,  and  steered  for  the  isle  of  Euboea, 
and  afterwards  for  Italy,  where  the  rnyal  fugitive  was 
entertained  by  the  pope  and  .Sicilian  king  with  a  mix- 
ture of  contempt  and  pity.  From  the  loss  of  Constan- 
tinople to  his  death,  he  consumed  thirteen  years,  soli- 
citing the  Catholic  powers  to  join  in  his  restoration  : 
the  lesson  had  been  familiar  to  his  youth ;  nor  was  Lis 
last  exile  more  indigent  or  shameful  than  his  three 
former  pilgrimages  to  the  courts  of  Europe.  His  son 
Philip  was  the  heir  of  an  ideal  empire;  and  the  pre- 
tensions of  Ais  daughter  Catharine  were  transported  by 
her  marriage  to  Charles  of  Valois,  the  brother  of  Phi- 
lip the  Fair,  king  of  France.  The  house  of  Courte- 
nay  was  represented  in  the  female  line  by  successive 
alliances,  till  the  title  of  emperor  of  Constantinople, 
too  bulky  and  sonorous  for  a  private  name,  modestly 
expired  in  silence  and  oblivion.^ 

After  the  narrative  of  the  expeditions  Generai  conse. 
of  the  Latins  to  Palestine  and  Constanii-  quences  of  the 
nople,  I  cannot  dismiss  the  subject  with-  cn,sadps- 
out  revolving  the  general  consequences  on  the  coun- 
tries that  were  the  scene,  and  on  the  nations  that 
were  the  actors,  of  these  memorable  crusades/  As 
soon  as  the  arms  of  the  Franks  were  withdrawn,  the 
impression,  though  not  the  memory,  was  erased  in  the 
Mahometan  realms  of  Egypt  and  Syria.  The  faithful 
disciples  of  the  prophet  were  never  tempted  by  a  pro- 
fane desire  to  study  the  laws  or  language  of  the  idol- 
aters;  nor  did  the  simplicity  of  their  primitive  man- 
ners receive  the  slightest  alteration  from  their  inter- 
course in  peace  and  war  with  the  unknown  strangers 
of  the  west.  The  Greeks,  who  thought  themselves 
proud,  but  who  were  only  vain,  showed  a  disposition 
somewhat  less  inflexible.  In  the  efforts  for  the  reco- 
very of  their  empire,  they  emulated  the  valour,  disci- 
pline, and  tactics,  of  their  antagonists.  The  modern 
literature  of  the  west  they  might  justly  despise;  but 
its  free  spirit  would  instruct  them  in  the  rights  of 
man  ;  and  some  institutions  of  public  and  private  life 
were  adopted  from  the  French.  The  correspondence 
of  Constantinople  and  Italy  diffused  the  knowledge 


p  The  loss  of  Constantinople  is  briefly  told  by  the  Latins  :  the  con- 
quest is  described  with  more  satisfaction  by  the  Greeks  ;  by  Acropo- 
lita, (c.  83.)  Pachymer.  (1.  ii.  c.  20.  27.)  NicephorusGregoras,  (1.  iv.  c. 
1,2.)    See  Ducange,  Hist,  de  ('.  P.  1.  v.  c.  19—27. 

q  See  the  three  last  books,  (1.  v. — v i ii.)  and  the  genealogical  tables 
of  Ducange.  In  the  year  13S2,  the  titular  emperor  of  Constantinople 
was  James  de  Bnux,  duke  of  Andria  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  the 
son  of  Margaret,  daughter  of  Catharine  de  Valois,  daughter  of  Catha- 
rine, daughter  of  Philip,  son  of  Baldwin  II.  (Ducange,  1.  viii.  c.  37, 
38.)  It  is  uncertain  whether  he  left  any  posterity. 

r  Abulfeda,  who  saw  the  conclusion  (if  the  crusades,  speaks  of  the 
kingdoms  of  the  Franks,  and  those  of  the  Negroes,  as  equally  un- 
known. (Protcgom  ad  Geograph.)  Had  he  not  disdained  the  Latin 
language,  how  easily  might  the  Syrian  prince  have  found  books  and 
interpreters. 
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of  the  Latin  tongue;  and  several  of  the  fathers  and 
classics  were  at  length  honoured  with  a  Greek  ver- 
sion." But  the  national  and  religious  prejudices  of 
the  orientals  were  inflamed  by  persecution  ;  and  the 
reign  of  the  Latins  confirmed  the  separation  of  the  two 
churches. 

If  we  compare,  at  the  aera  of  the  crnsades,  the  La- 
tins of  Europe  with  the  Greeks  and  Arabians,  their 
respective  degrees  of  knowledge,  industry,  and  art, 
our  rude  ancestors  must  be  content  with  the  third  rank 
in  the  scale  of  nations.  Their  successive  improve- 
ment and  present  superiority  may  be  ascribed  to  a 
peculiar  energy  of  cbaracter,  to  an  active  and  imitative 
spirit,  unknown  to  their  more  polished  rivals,  who  at 
that  time  were  in  a  stationary  or  retrograde  state.  AVith 
such  a  disposition,  the  Latins  should  have  derived  the 
most  early  and  essential  benefits  from  a  series  of 
events  which  opened  to  their  eyes  the  prospect  of  the 
world,  and  introduced  thern  to  a  long  and  frequent 
intercourse  with  the  more  cultivated  regions  of  the 
east.  The  first  and  most  obvious  progress  was  in 
trade  and  manufactures,  in  the  arts  which  are  strongly 
prompted  by  the  thirst  of  wealth,  the  calls  of  neces- 
sity, and  the  gratification  of  the  sense  of  vanity. 
Among  the  crowd  of  unthinking  fanatics,  a  captive  or 
a  pilgrim  might  sometimes  observe  the  superior  refine- 
ments of  Cairo  and  Constantinople  :  the  first  importer 
of  wind-mills'  was  the  benefactor  of  nations  ;  and  if 
such  blessings  are  enjoyed  without  any  grateful  re- 
membrance, history  has  condescended  to  notice  the 
more  apparent  luxuries  of  silk  and  sugar,  which  were 
transported  into  Italy  from  Greece  and  Egypt.  But 
the  intellectual  wants  of  the  Latins  were  more  slowly 
felt  and  supplied  ;  the  ardour  of  studious  curiosity 
was  awakened  in  Europe  by  different  causes  and  more 
recent  events ;  and,  in  the  age  of  the  crusades,  thpy 
viewed  with  careless  indifference  the  literature  of  the 
Greeks  and  Arabians.  Some  rndiments  of  mathemati- 
cal and  medicinal  knowledge  might  be  imparted  in 
practice  and  in  figures  ;  necessity  might  produce  some 
interpreters  for  the  grosser  business  of  merchants  and 
soldiers;  hut  the  commerce  of  the  orientals  had  not 
diffused  the  study  and  knowledge  of  their  languages 
in  the  schools  of  Europe.0  If  a  similar  principle  of 
religion  repulsed  the  idiorn  of  the  Koran,  it  should 
have  excited  their  patience  and  curiosity  to  understand 
the  original  text  of  the  gospel  ;  and  the  same  gram- 
mar would  have  unfolded  the  sense  of  Plato  and  the 
beauties  of  Homer.  Yet  in  a  reign  of  sixty  years, 
the  Latins  of  Constantinople  disdained  the  speech  and 
learning  of  their  subjects  ;  and  the  manuscripts  were 
the  only  treasures  which  the  natives  might  enjoy  with- 
out rapine  or  envy.  Aristotle  was  indeed  the  oracle 
of  the  western  universities,  bnt  it  was  a  barbarous 
Aristotle;  and,  instead  of  ascending  to  the  fountain 
head,  his  Latin  votaries  humbly  accepted  a  corrupt 
and  remote  version  from  the  Jews  and  Moors  of  Anda- 
lusia. The  principle  of  the  crusade  was  a  savage 
fanaticism;  and  the  most  important  effects  were  ana- 
logous to  the  cause.  Each  pilgrim  was  ambitious  to 
return  with  his  sacred  spoils,  the  relics  of  Greece  and 
Palestine  ;w  and  each  relic  was  preceded  and  followed 
by  a  train  of  miracles  and  visions.  The  belief  of  the 
catholics  was  corrupted  by  new  legends,  their  practice 

s  A  short  and  superficial  account  of  thpse  versions  from  Latin  into 
Greek,  is  given  by  Huet,  (tie  Interpretation  et  de  Claris  Interpreti- 
bus,  p.  131 — 335.)  Maxiinus  Planudes,  a  monk  of  Constantinople, 
(A.  D.  1327 — 1353.)  has  translated  Caesar's  Commentaries,  the  Som- 
nium  Scipionis.  the  Metamorphoses  and  Heroides  of  Ovid.  &c.  (Fa- 
bric. Bib.  Graec.  lorn.  x.  p.  533.) 

t  Wind-mills,  first  invented  in  the  dry  conntry  of  Asia  Minor, 
were  used  in  Normandy  as  early  as  the  year  1105.  (Vie  privce  des 
Francois,  torn.  i.  p.  42,  43.    Ducance,  Glos-.  Lat.  torn.  iv.  p.  474.) 

u  See  the  complaints  of  Roser  Bacon.  (Bioaraphia  Briiannica,  vol. 
i.p.  418.  Kippis's  edition.)  If  Bacon  himself,  or  Gerhert,  understood 
some  Greek,  they  were  prodigies,  and  owed  nothing  to  the  commerce 
of  the  east. 

w  Such  was  the  opinion  of  the  great  Leibnitz,  (CEuvres  de  Fonte- 
nelle,  torn.  v.  p.  45S.)  a  master  of  the  history  of  the  middle  ages.  I 
shall  only  instance  the  pedigree  of  the  Carmelites,  and  the  flight  of 
the  house  of  Lor^tto.  which  were  both  derived  from  Palestine. 


by  new  superstitions  ;  and  the  establishment  of  the 
inquisition,  the  mendicant  orders  of  monks  and  friars, 
the  last  abuse  of  indulgences,  and  lhe  final  progress 
of  idolatry,  flowed  from  the  banefnl  fountain  of  the 
holy  war.  The  active  spirit  of  the  Latins  preyed  on 
the  vitals  of  their  reason  and  religion;  and  if  the 
ninth  and  tenth  centuries  were  the  times  of  darkness, 
the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  were  the  age  of  absurdity 
and  fable. 

In  the  profession  of  Christianity,  in  the  cultivation 
of  a  fertile  land,  the  northern  conquerors  of  the  Ro- 
man empire  insensibly  mingled  with  the  provincials, 
and  rekindled  the  embers  of  the  arts  of  antiquity. 
Their  settlements  about  the  age  of  Charlemagne  had 
acquired  some  degree  of  order  and  stability,  when 
they  were  overwhelmed  by  new  swarms  of  invaders, 
the  Normans,  Saracens,*  and  Hungarians,  who  re- 
plunged  the  western  countries  of  Europe  into  their 
former  state  of  anarchy  and  barbarism.  About  the 
eleventh  century,  the  second  tempest  had  subsided  by 
the  expulsion  or  conversion  of  the  enemies  of  Chris- 
tendom :  the  tide  of  civilization,  which  had  so  long 
ebbed,  began  to  flow  with  a  steady  and  accelerated 
course ;  and  a  fairer  prospect  was  opened  to  the  hopes 
and  efforts  of  the  rising  generations.  Great  was  the 
increase,  and  rapid  the  progress,  during  the  two  hun- 
dred years  of  the  crusades  ;  and  seme  philosophers 
have  applauded  the  propitious  influence  of  these  holy 
wars,  which  appear  to  me  to  have  checked  rather  than 
forwarded  the  maturity  of  Europe. ?  1  The  lives  and 
labours  of  millions,  which  were  buried  in  the  east, 
would  have  bpen  more  profitably  employed  in  the  im- 
provement of  their  native  country  :  the  accumulated 
stock  of  industry  and  wealth  would  have  overflowed 
in  navigation  and  trade  ;  and  the  Latins  would  have 
bepit  enriched  and  enlightened  by  a  pure  and  friendly 
correspondence  with  the  climates  of  the  east.  In  one 
respect  I  can  indeed  perceive  the  accidental  operation 
of  the  crusades,  not  so  much  in  producing  a  benefit 
as  in  removing  an  evil.  The  larger  portion  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Europe  were  chained  to  the  soil,  with- 
out freedom,  or  property,  or  knowledge;  and  the  two 
orders  of  ecclesiastics  and  nobles,  whose  numbers 
were  comparatively  small,  alone  deserved  the  name  of 
citizens  and  men.  This  oppressive  system  was  sup- 
ported by  the  arts  of  the  clergy  and  the  swords  of  the 
barons.  The  authority  of  the  priests  operated  in  the 
darker  ages  as  a  salutary  antidote  :  they  prevented  the 
total  extinction  of  letters,  mitigated  the  fierceness  of 
the  times,  sheltered  the  poor  and  defenceless,  and  pre- 
served or  revived  the  peace  and  order  of  civil  society. 
But  the  independence,  rapine,  and  discord,  of  the  feu- 
dal lords  were  unmixed  with  any  semblance  of  good; 
and  ever}'  hope  of  industry  and  improvement  was 
crushed  by  the  iron  weight  of  the  martial  aristocracy. 
Among  the  causes  that  undermined  that  Gothic  edifice, 
a  conspicuous  place  must  be  allowed  to  the  crusades. 
The  estates  of  the  barons  were  dissipated,  and  their 
race  was  often  extinguished,  in  these  costly  and  peril- 
ous expeditions.  Their  poverty  extorted  from  their 
pride  those  charters  of  freedom  which  unlocked  the 
fetters  of  the  slave,  secured  the  farm  of  the  peasant 
and  the  shop  of  the  artificer,  and  gradually  restored 
a  substance  and  a  soul  to  the  most  numerous  and  use- 
ful part  of  the  community.  The  conflagration  which 
destroyed  the  tall  and  barren  trees  of  the  forest  gave 
air  and  scope  to  the  vegetation  of  the  smaller  and 
nutritive  plants  of  the  soil. 

i  If  I  rank  the  Saracens  with  the  barbarians,  it  is  only  relative  to 
their  wars,  or  rather  inroads,  in  Italy  and  France,  where  their  sole 
purpose  was  to  plunder  and  destroy. 

y  On  this  interesting  subject,  the  progress  of  society  in  Europe,  a 
strong  ray  of  philosophic  light  has  broke  from  Scotland  in  our  own 
times ;  and  it  is  with  private,  as  well  as  public  regard,  that  I  repeat 
the  names  of  Hume,  Robertson,  and  Adam  Smith. 

z  [See  upon  this  subject  a  work  by  Hecren,  entitled  Essai  6tir  Tin- 
fluence  des  Croisades,  (Paris,  1808.)  in  which  the  beneficial,  though 
late,  results  of  these  holy  wars  are  developed  with  as  much  philoso- 
phic  sagacity  as  erudition.  -  G.] 
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Digression  on  the  Family  of  Ci-.rtenay. 

The  purple  of  three  emperors,  who  lnve  reigned  at 
Constantinople,  will  authorize  or  excuse  a  digression 
on  the  origin  and  singular  fortunes  of  the  house  of 
Courtenay,3  in  the  three  principal  branches,  I.  Of 
Edessa;  II.  Of  France  ;  and,  III.  Of  England  ;  of 
which  the  last  only  has  survived  the  revolutions  of 
eight  hundred  years. 

Origin  of  the  ^  Before  the  introduction  of  trade, 
family  of  Cour-  which  scatters  riches,  and  of  knowledge, 
t6IA"Vi)  to°0  which  dispels  prejudice,  the  prerogative 
of  birth  is  most  strongly  felt  and  most 
humbly  acknowledged.  In  every  age,  the  laws  and 
manners  of  the  Germans  have  discriminated  the  ranks 
of  society  :  the  dukes  and  counts,  who  shared  the 
empire  of  Charlemagne,  converted  their  office  to  an 
inheritance  ;  and  to  bis  children,  each  feudal  lord  be- 
queathed his  honour  and  his  sword.  The  proudest 
families  are  content  to  lose,  in  the  darkness  of  the  mid- 
dle ages,  the  tree  of  their  pedigree,  which,  however 
deep  and  lofty,  must  ultimately  rise  from  a  plebeian 
root;  and  their  historians  must  descend  ten  centuries 
below  the  christian  a;ra,  before  they  can  ascertain  any 
lineal  succession  by  the  evidence  of  surnames,  of  arms, 
and  of  authentic  records.  With  the  first  rays  of  light,1' 
we  discern  the  nobility  and  opulence  of  Atho,  a  French 
knight:  his  nobility,  in  the  rank  and  title  of  a  name- 
less father;  his  opulence,  in  the  foundation  of  the  castle 
of  Courtenay  in  the  district  of  Gatinois,  about  fifty- 
six  miles  to  the  south  of  Paris.  From  the  reign  of  Ro- 
bert, the  son  of  Hugh  Capet,  the  barons  of  Courtenay 
are  conspicuous  among  the  immediate  vassals  of 
the,  crown;  and  Joscelin,  the  grandson  of  Atho  and  a 
noble  dame,  is  enrolled  among  the  heroes  of  the  first 
crusade.  A  domestic  alliance,  (their  mothers  were 
sisters)  attached  him  to  the  standard  of  Baldwin  of 
I.  The  counts  of  Bruges,  the  second  count  of  Edessa:  a 
Edessa,  princely  fief,  which  he  was  worthy  to 
A.  D.  itoi—  llo2.  recejvej  anrj  ai,]e  (0  maintain,  announces 
the  number  of  his  mnrtial  followers:  and  after  the 
departure  of  his  cousin,  Joscelin  himself  was  invested 
with  the  county  of  Edessa  on  both  sides  of  the  Eu- 
phrates. By  the  economy  in  peace,  his  territories 
were  replenished  with  Latin  and  Syrian  subjects;  his 
magazines  with  corn,  wine,  and  oil ;  his  castles  with 
gold  and  silver,  with  arms  and  horses.  In  a  holy 
warfare  of  thirty  years,  he  was  alternately  a  conqueror 
and  a  captive  :  but  he  died  like  a  soldier,  in  a  hcrse- 
litter  at  the  head  of  his  troops;  and  his  last  glance 
beheld  the  flight  of  the  Turkish  invaders  who  had 
presumed  on  his  age  and  infirmities.  His  son  and 
successor,  of  the  same  name,  was  less  deficient  in  vnl- 
our  than  in  vigilance;  but  he  sometimes  forgot  that 
dominion  is  acquired  and  maintained  by  the  same.  arts. 
He  challenged  the  hostility  of  the  Turks,  without 
securing  the  friendship  of  the  prince  of  Antioch  ;  and, 
amidst  the  peaceful  luxury  of  Turbessel,  in  Syria,0 
Joscelin  neglected  the  defence  of  the  christian  frontier 
beyond  the  Euphrates.  In  his  absence,  Zenghi,  the 
first  of  the  Atabeks,  besieged  and  stormed  his  capital, 
Edessa,  which  was  feebly  defended  by  a  timorous  and 
disloyal  crowd  of  orientals  :  the  Franks  were  oppres- 
sed in  a  bold  attempt  for  its  recovery,  and  Courtenay 
ended  his  days  in  the  prison  of  Aleppo.  He  still  left 
a  fair  and  ample  patrimony.    But  the  victorious  Turks 


s  I  have  applied,  but  not  confined  myself,  to  ,4  genealogical  His- 
tory of  the  noble  and  illustrious  Family  of  Courtenay,  by  Ezra 
Clear  eland,  Tutor  to  Sir  William  Courtenay,  and  Hector  qflhni- 
ton,  Exon.  1735.  in folio.  The  first  part  is  e'  Iracted  from  William 
of  Tyre;  the  second  from  J>  mchei's  French  history;  anil  the  third 
from  various  memorials,  public,  provincial,  and  private,  of  the  Cour- 
ti'navs  of  Devonshire.  The  rector  of  Honitan  has  more  gratitude  than 
industry,  and  more  industry  than  criticism. 

b  The  primitive  record  of  the  f.imily,  is  a  passage  of  the  continua- 
t.or  of  Almoin,  a  monk  of  Fleury,  who  wrote  in  the  twelfth  centurv. 
See  his  Chronicle,  in  the  Historians  of  France,  (torn.  xi.  p.  276.) 

c  Turbessel,  or  as  it  is  now  sly  led,  Telbesher,  is  fixed  by  D'Anville 
fair  and  twenty  miles  from  the  great  passage  over  the  Euphrates  at 
Z-mrma. 


oppressed  on  all  sides  the  weakness  of  a  widow  and 
orphan  ;  and,  for  the  equivalent  of  an  annual  pension, 
they  resigned  to  the  Greek  emperor  the  charge  of  de- 
fending, and  the  shame  of  losing,  the  last  relics  of  the 
Latin  conquest.  The  countess  dowager  of  Edessa 
retired  to  Jerusalem  with  her  two  children  ;  the  daugh 
ter,  Agnes,  became  the  wife  and  mother  of  a  king, 
the  son,  Joscelin  the  third,  accepted  the  office  of  senes- 
chal, the  first  of  the  kingdom,  and  held  his  new  es- 
tates in  Palestine  by  the  service  of  fifty  knights.  His 
name  appears  with  honour  in  all  the  transactions  of 
peace  and  war;  but  he  finally  vanishes  in  the  fall  of 
Jerusalem  ;  and  the  name  of  Courtenay,  in  this  branch 
of  Edessa,  was  lost  by  the  marriage  of  his  two  daugh- 
ters with  a  French  and  German  baron. i 

II.  While  Joscelin  reigned  beyond  the  J1^  Jof  France' 
Euphrates,  his  elder  brother  Milo,  the  ndy3°  ra  ce- 
son  of  Joscelin,  the  son  of  Atho,  continued,  near  the 
Seine,  to  possess  the  castle  of  their  fathers,  which 
was  at  lengih  inherited  by  Rainaud,  or  Reginald,  the 
youngest  of  his  three  sons.  Examples  of  genius  or 
virtue  must  be  rare  in  the  annais  of  the  oldest  fami- 
lies ;  and,  in  a  Temote  age,  their  pride  will  embrace  a 
deed  of  rapine  and  violence;  such,  however,  as  could 
not  be  perpetrated  without  some  superiority  of  cour- 
age, or,  at  least,  of  power.  A  descendant  of  Regi- 
nald of  Courtenay  may  blush  for  the  public  robber, 
who  stripped  and  imprisoned  several  merchants,  after 
they  had  satisfied  the  king's  duties,  at  Sens  and  Or- 
leans. He  will  glory  in  the  offence,  since  the  bold 
offender  could  not  be  compelled  to  obedience  and  res- 
titution, till  the  regent  and  the  count  of  Champagne 
prepared  to  march  against  him  at  the  head  of  an  army.6 
Reginald  bestowed  his  estates  on  his  j]vi-llr  alliance 
eldest  daughter,  and  his  daughter  on  the  with  the  royal 
seventh  son  of  king-  Louis  the  Fat  ;  and  faT''>>'  ■ 
their  marriage  was  crowned  with  a  nu- 
merous offspring.  We  might  expect  that  a  private 
should  have  merged  in  a  r>  yal  name  ;  and  that  the  de- 
scendants of  Peter  of  France  and  Elizabeth  of  Cour- 
tenay would  have  enjoyed  the  tille  and  honours  of 
princes  of  the  blood.  But  this  legitimate  claim  was- 
lnng  neglected  and  final ly  denied  ;  and  the  cause  of 
their  disgrace  will  represent  the.  story  of  this  second 
branch.  1.  Of  all  the  families  now  extant,  the  most 
ancient,  doubtless,  and  the  most  illustrious,  is  the 
house  of  France,  which  has  occupied  the  same  throne 
above  eight  hundred  years,  and  descends,  in  a  clear 
and  lineal  series  of  males,  from  ihs  middle  of  the  ninth 
century/  In  the  age  of  the  crusades,  it  was  already 
revered  both  in  the  east  and  west.  But  from  Hugh 
Capet  to  the  marriage  of  Peter,  no  more  than  five 
reigns  or  generations  had  elapsed  ;  and  so  precarious 
was  their  title,  that  the  eldest  sons,  as  a  necessary  pre- 
caution, were  previously  crowned  during  the  lifetime 
of  their  fathers.  The  peers  of  France  have  long  main- 
tained their  precedency  before  the  younger  branches 
of  the  royal  line,  nor  had  the  princes  of  the  blood,  in 


<1  His  possessions  are  distinguished  in  the  Assises  of  Jerusalem  (c. 
326.)  among  the  feudal  tenures  of  the  kingdom,  which  must  therefore 
have  been  "collected  between  the  years  11">3  and  1187.  His  pedigree 
may  be  found  in  the  Lignaj.s  d'Outrenier,  c.  16. 

e  The  rapine  and  satisfaction  of  Reginald  de  Courtenay,  are  pre- 
posterously arranged  in  the  Epistles  of  the  abbot  anil  regent  Suger, 
(cxiv.  cxvi  )  the  best  memorials  of  the  age.  (Duchefne,  Scriptures 
Hist.  Franc,  torn.  iv.  p.  33  t.) 

f  In  the  beginnfng'of  the  eleventh  century,  after  naming  the  father 
and  grandfather  of  Hugh  Capet,  the  monk  Glaber  is  obliged  to  add 
cujus  eenus  valdo  in  ante  repsritur  obsenrum.  Yet  we  are  assured 
that  the  great-grandfather  of  Hugh  Capet  was  Robert  tho  Strong, 
count  of  Anjoii,  (A.  D.  863— S73.)  a  noble  Frank  of  Neustria,  Neus- 
tricus  .  .  .  generosse  slirpis,  who  was  slain  in  the  defence  of  his 
country  against  the  Normans,  duin  patriae  fines  Luebatur.  Beyond 
Robert,  all  is  conjecture  or  fable.  It  is  a  probable  conjecture,  that 
the  third  race  descended  from  the  second  Childe'oranii,  the  brother 
of  Charles  Mattel,  It  is  an  absurd  fable,  that  the  second  was  allied 
to  the  first  by  the  marriage  of  Ansbert,  a  Roman  senator  and  the  an- 
cestor of  Si.  Arnoul,  with  Blililde,  a  daughter  of  Clotaire  1.  The 
Saxon  origin  of  the  house  of  Fram  e  is  an  ancient  but  incredible 
opinion.  See  a  judicious  memoir  of  P.I.  de  Foncemagne.  (JVlemoirea 
de  l'Academie  aes  Inscriptions]  torn.  xx.  p.  548—570.)  He  had  pro- 
mised to  declare  his  own  opinion  in  a  second  memoir,  which  has 
never  appeared. 
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the  twelfth  century,  acquired  that  hereditary  lustre 
which  is  now  diffused  over  the  remote  candidates  for 
the  succession.  2.  The  barons  of  Courtenay  must 
have  stood  high  in  their  own  estimation,  and  in  that 
of  the  world,  since  they  could  impose  on  the  son  of  a 
king  the  obligation  of  adopting  for  himself  and  all  his 
descendants  the  name  and  arms  of  their  daughter  and 
his  wife.  In  the  marriage  of  an  heiress  with  her  infe- 
rior or  her  equal,  such  exchange  was  often  required 
and  allowed  :  but  as  they  continued  to  diverge  from 
the  regal  stem,  the  sons  of  Louis  the  Fat  were  insen- 
sibly confounded  with  their  maternal  ancestors  ;  and 
the  new  Courtenays  might  deserve  to  forfeit  the  hon- 
ours of  their  birth,  which  a  motive  of  interest  had 
tempted  them  to  renounce.  3.  The  shame  was  far 
more  permanent  than  the  reward,  and  a  momentary 
blaze  was  followed  by  a  long  darkness.  The  eldest 
son  of  these  nuptials,  Peter  of  Courtenay,  had  mar- 
ried, as  I  have  already  mentioned,  the  sister  of  the 
counts  of  Flanders,  the  two  first  emperors  of  Constan- 
tinople :  he  rashly  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  barons 
of  Romania;  his  two  sons,  Robert  and  Baldwin,  suc- 
cessively held  and  lost  the  remains  of  the  Latin  em- 
pire in  the  east,  and  the  grand-daughter  of  Baldwin 
the  second  again  mingled  her  blood  with  the  blood  of 
France  and  of  Valois.  To  support  the  expenses  of  a 
troubled  and  transitory  reign,  their  patrimonial  estates 
were  mortgaged  or  sold  ;  and  the  last  emperors  of 
Constantinople  depended  on  the  annual  charity  of 
Rome  and  Naples. 

While  the  elder  brothers  dissipated  their  wealth  in 
romantic  adventures,  and  the  castle  of  Courtenay  was 
profaned  by  a  plebeian  owner,  the  younger  branches 
of  that  adopted  name  were  propagated  and  multiplied. 
But  their  splendour  was  clouded  by  poverty  and  time: 
after  the  decease  of  Robert,  great  butler  of  France, 
they  descended  from  princes  to  barons  ;  the  next  gene- 
rations were  confounded  with  the  simple  gentry;  the 
descendants  of  Hugh  Capet,  could  no  longer  be  visi- 
ble in  the  rural  lords  of  Tanlay  and  of  Champignelles. 
The  more  adventurous  embraced  without  dishonour 
the  profession  of  a  soldier  :  the  least  active  and  opu- 
lent might  sink,  like  their  cousins  of  the  branch  of 
Drenx,  into  the  ccndiiion  of  peasants.  Their  royal 
descent,  in  a  dark  period  of  four  hundred  years,  be- 
came each  day  more  obsolete  and  ambiguous  ;  and 
their  pedigree,  instead  of  being  enrolled  in  the  annals 
of  the  kingdom,  must  be  painfully  searched  by  the 
minute  diligence  of  heralds  and  genealogists.  It  was 
not  till  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  on  the  acces- 
sion of  a  family  almost  remote  as  their  own,  that  the 
princely  spirit  of  the  Courtenays  again  revived  ;  and 
the  question  of  the  nobility,  provoked  them  to  assert 
ihe  royalty,  of  their  blood.  They  appealed  to  the  jus- 
tice and  compassion  of  Henry  the  fourth  ;  obtained  a 
favourable  opinion  from  twenty  lawyers  of  Italy  and 
German)',  and  modestly  compared  themselves  to  the 
descendant  of  king  David,  whose  prerogatives  were 
not  impaired  by  the  lapse  of  ages  or  the  trade  of  a 
carpenter. 5  But  every  ear  was  deaf,  and  every  cir- 
cumstance was  adverse,  to  their  lawful  claims.  The 
Bourbon  kings  were  justified  by  the  neglect  of  the 
Valois;  the  princes  of  the  blood,  more  recent  and 
lofty,  disdained  the  alliance  of  this  humble  kindred: 
the  parliament,  without  denying  their  proofs,  eluded  a 
dangerous  precedent  by  an  arbitrary  distinction,  and  es- 
tablished St.  Louisas  ihe  first  father  of  the  royal  line.h 


E  Of  the  various  petitions,  apologtefl,  *cc.  published  by  llip princes 
of  Courtenay,  T  have  s^ni  ihe  three  following,  all  in  oclavo  :  1.  Do 
Stirpe  pi  Ori.'inp  IVnus  ili-  Courtenay:  addita  sunt  Responsa  cele- 
berrimorum  Europoe  Jmisconsultnrum ;  Paris.  1607.  2  Representa- 
tion  riu  Proced  s  tpmi  a  ('instance  faicte  dpvant  1p  Roi,  par  Messieurs 
de  Courtenay,  pour  la  conservation  de  PHonneur  el  Dignite  du  leur 
Maisoiij'branche  de  la.  n*y.»ile  Maisoo  dp  France;  a  Paris,  1613.  3. 
Representation  du  suhj-ri  qui  a  porle  Messieurs  dp  Salles  ft  de  F  ra- 
vine, de  la  Maison  de  Courtenay,  a  se  retirer  horsdu  Koyaume,  15i4. 
It  was  an  homicide,  for  which  ihe  Courtenays  expected  lo  be  par- 
doned, or  tried,  as  princes  ofthe  binnd. 

h  The  sense  of  the  parliaments  is  thus  expressed  by  Thuanus  : 


A  repetition  of  complaints  and  protests  was  repeat- 
edly disregarded  ;  and" the  hopeless  pursuit  was  ter- 
minated in  the  present  century  by  the  death  of  the 
last  male  of  the  family.1  Their  painful  and  anxious 
situation  was  alleviated  hy  the  pride  of  conscious  vir- 
tue :  they  sternly  rejected  the  temptations  of  fortune, 
and  favour;  and  a  dying  Courtenay  would  have  sacrifi- 
ced his  son,  if  the  youth  could  have  renounced,  for  any 
temporal  interest,  the  right  and  title  of  a  legitimate 
prince  of  the  blood  of  France,* 

III.  According  to  the  old  register  of  ni.  The  Courte. 
Ford  Abbey,  the  Courtenays  of  Devon-  nays  of  England, 
shire  are  descended  from  prince  F/orus,  the  second 
son  of  Peter,  and  the  grandson  of  Louis  the  Fat.1 
This  fable  of  the  grateful  or  venal  monks  was  too 
respectfully  entertained  by  our  antiquaries,  Camden,™ 
and  Dugdale  :  "  but  it  is  so  clearly  repugnant  to  truth 
and  time,  that  the  rational  pride  of  the  family  now 
refuses  to  accept  this  imaginary  founder.  Their  most 
faithful  historians  believe,  that  after  giving  his  daugh- 
ter to  the  king's  son,  Reginald  of  Courtenay  abandon- 
ed his  possessions  in  France,  and  obtained  from  the 
English  monarch  a  second  wife  and  a  new  inheritance. 
It  is  certain,  at  least,  that  Henry  the  second  distin- 
guished in  his  camps  and  councils,  a  Reginald,  of  the 
name  and  arms,  and,  as  it  may  be  fairly  presumed,  of 
the  genuine  race,  of  the  Courtenays  of  France.  The 
right  of  wardship  enabled  a  feudal  lord  to  reward  his 
vassal  with  the  marriage  and  estale  of  a  noble  heiress; 
afld  Reginald  of  Courienay  acquired  a  fair  establish- 
ment in  Devonshire,  where  his  posterity  has  been 
seated  above  six  hundred  years.0  From  a  Norman 
baron,  Baldwin  de  Brioniis,  who  had  been  invested  by 
ihe  conqueror,  Hawise,  the  wife  of  Reginald,  derived 
the  honour  of  Okehampton,  which  was  held  by  the 
service  of  ninety-three  knights  ;  and  a  female  might 
claim  the  manly  offices  of  hereditary  viscount  or 
sheriff,  and  of  captain  of  the  royal  castle  of  Exeter. 
Their  son  Robert  married  the  sister  of  the  earl  of 
Devon  ;  at  the  end  of  a  century,  on  the  failure  of  the 
family  of  Rivers,?  his  great-grandson,  Hugh  the  se- 
cond, succeeded  to  a  title  which  was  still  considered 
as  a  lerritorial  dignity  ;  and  twelve  earls  of  Devon- 
shire, of  the  name  of  Courtenay,  have  The  earls  of 
flourished  in  a  period  of  two  hundred  Devonshire, 
and  twenty  years.  They  were  ranked  among  the 
chief  of  the  barons  of  the  realm  ;  nor  was  it  till  after 
a  slrenuous  dispute,  that  they  yielded  to  the  fief  of 
Arundel  the  first  place  in  the  parliament  of  England: 


Principis  nomen  nusquatn  in  Gallia  tributum,  nisi  iis  qui  per  mares 
e  regibus  noslris  originem  repetunt ;  qui  nunc  tamum  a  Ludovico 
nono  beatse  memoriae  numerantur ;  nam  Corlinai  et  Drocenses,  a 
Ludovico  crasso  genus  ducentes ;  hudie  inter  eos  minime  recensentur. 
A  distinction  of  expediency  rather  thau  justice.  The  sanctity  of 
Louis  IX.  could  not  invest  him  with  any  special  prerogative,  and  all 
the  dpscpndants  of  Hugh  Capet  must  be  included  in  his  original  com- 
pact with  the  French  nation. 

i  The  last  male  of  the  Courtenays  was  Charles  Roger,  who  died  in 
the  year  1730,  without  leaving  any  sons.  The  last  female  was  Helene 
De  Courtenay,  who  married  Louis  de  Beaufremont.  Her  title  of 
Princesse  du  Sang  Royal  de  France,  was  suppressed  (February  7th, 
1737.)  by  an  arret  of  the  parliament  of  Paris. 

k  The  singular  anecdote  to  which  I  allude,  is  related  in  the  Recueil 
dps  Pieces  interessanlf  s  et  peu  connues;  (olaestricht,  1786,  in  4  vols. 
12mo:)  and  the  unknown  editor  quotes  his  author,  who  had  received 
il  from  Helene  de  Courienay,  marquese  de  B  aufremont. 

1  Dugdale  Rlonaslicon  Anglicanum,  vol.  i.  p.  786.  Yet  this  fable 
must  have  been  invented  before  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  The  profuse 
devotion  ofthe  three  first  sreneralinns  lo  Ford  Abbey,  was  followed  by 
oppression  on  one  side  and  ingratitude  on  the  other ;  and  in  the  sixth 
generation,  the  monks  ceased  lo  register  the  births,  actions,  and 
deaths  of  thpir  patrons. 

m  In  his  Britannia,  in  the  list  of  the  earls  of  Devonshire.  His  ex- 
pression, e  regio  sanguine  onus  credunt,  betrays  however  some  doubt 
or  suspicion. 

d  Iu  his  Baronage,  p.  i.  p.  634.  he  refers  to  his  own  Monasiicon. 
Should  he  not  have  corrected  the  register  of  Ford  Abbey,  and  anni- 
hilated the  phantom  Florus,  by  the  unquestionable  evidence  of  the 
French  historians  1 

o  Besides  the  third  and  most  valuable  book  of  Cleaveland's  Histo- 
rv,  I  have  consulted  Dusidale,  the  father  of  our  genealogical  science. 
Bar-mage,  p.  i.  p.  634-643.) 

p  This  great  family,  de  Ripuariis,  de  Redvers,  de  Rivers,  ended  in 
Edward  the  fifih's  tone,  in  Isabella  de  Forlibus,  a  famous  and  potent 
dowager,  who  long  survived  her  brother  and  husband  (Dugdale, 
Baronage,  p.  i.  p.  254—^7.) 
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their  alliances  were  contracted  with  the  noblest  fami- 
lies, the  Veres,  Despensers,  St.  Johns,  Talbots,  Bo- 
huns,  and  even  the  Plantagenets  themselves  ;  and  in  a 
contest  with  John  of  Lancaster,  a  Courtenay,  bishop 
of  London,  and  afterwards  archbishop  cf  Canterbury, 
might  be  accused  of  profane  confidence  in  the  strength 
and  number  of  his  kindred.  In  peace,  the  earls  of 
Devon  resided  in  their  numerous  castles  and  manors 
of  the  west ;  their  ample  revenue  was  appropriated  to 
devotion  and  hospitality  ;  and  the  epitaph  of  Edward, 
surnamed,  from  his  misfortune,  the  blind,  from  his 
virtues,  the  good,  earl,  inculcates  with  much  ingenuity 
a  moral  sentence,  which  may  however  be  abused  by 
thoughtless  generosity.  After  a  grateful  commemora- 
tion of  the  fifty-five  years  of  union  and  happiness, 
which  he  enjoyed  with  Mabel  his  wife,  the  good  earl 
thus  speaks  from  the  tomb  : 

What  we  gave,  we  have  ; 
What  we  spent,  we  had  ; 
What  we  left,  we  lost.' 
But  their  losses,  in  this  sense,  were  far  superior  to 
their  gifts  and  expenses  ;  and  their  heirs,  not  less  than 
the  poor,  were  the  objects  of  their  paternal  care.  The 
sums  which  they  paid  for  livery  and  seisin,  attest  the 
i  greatness  of  their  possessions ;  and  several  estates 
1  have  remained  in  their  family  since  the  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  centuries.    In  war,  the  Courtenays  of  Eng- 
land fulfilled  the  duties,  and  deserved  the  honours,  of 
chivalry.     They  were  often  intrusted  to  levy  and 
command  the  militia  of  Devonshire  and  Cornwall  ; 
|  they  often  attended  their  supreme  lord  to  the  borders 
of  Scotland;  and  in  foreign  service,  for  a  stipulated 
price,  they  sometimes  maintained  fourscore  men  at 
I  arms  and  as  many  archers.    By  sea  and  land  they 
:  fought  under  the  standards  of  the  Edwards  and  Hen- 
,  rys  :  their  names  are  conspicuous  in  battles,  in  tour- 
I  naments,  and  in  the.  original  list  of  the  order  of  the 
Garter;  three  brothers  shaved  the  Spanish  victory  of 
| the  Black  Prince;  and  in  the  lapse  of  six  generations, 
(the  English  Courtenays  had  learned  to  despise  the 
I  nation  and  country  from  which  they  derived  their  ori- 
I  ( gin.    In  the  quarrel  of  the  two  roses,  the  earls  of  De- 
ll von  adhered  to  the  house  of  Lancaster,  and  three  bro- 
Ijthers  successively  died,  either  in  the  field  or  on  the 
I : scaffold.    Their  honours  and  estates  were  restored  by 
Henry  the  seventh;  a  daughter  of  Edward  the  fourth 
?'was  not  disgraced  by  the  nuptials  of  a  Courtenay; 

their  son,  who  was  created  marquis  of  Exeter,  enjoyed 
j|the  favour  of  his  cousin  Henry  the  eighth  ;  and  in  the 
lloamp  of  Cloth  of  Gold,  he  broke  a  lance  against  the 
French  monarch.  But  the  favour  of  Henry  was  the 
Jlprelude  of  disgrace  ;  his  disgrace  was  the  signal  of 
death  ;  and  of  the  victims  of  the  jealous  tyrant,  the 
marquis  of  Exeter  is  one  of  the  most  noble  and  guilt- 
less. His  son  Edward  lived  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower, 
and  died  an  exile  at  Padua  ;  and  the  secret  love  of 
Queen  Mary,  whom  he  slighted,  perhaps  for  the  prin- 
cess Elizabeth,  has  shed  a  romantic  colour  on  the 
story  of  this  beautiful  youth.  The  relics  of  his  patri- 
mony were  conveyed  into  strange  families  by  the  mar- 
riages of  his  four  aunts  ;  and  his  personal  honours,  as 
if  they  had  been  legally  extinct,  were  revived  by  the 
patents  of  succeeding  princes.  But  there  still  survi- 
ved a  lineal  descendant  of  Hugh  the  first  earl  of  De- 
won,  a  younger  branch  of  the  Courtenays,  who  have 
(been  seated  at  Powderham  castle  above  four  hundred 
ryears,  from  the  reign  of  Edward  the  third  to  the  pre- 
sent hour.  Their  estates  have  been  increased  by  the 
grant  and  improvement  of  lands  in  Ireland,  and  they 
have  been  recently  restored  to  the  honours  of  the  peer- 
age. Yet  the  Courtenays  still  retain  the  plaintive 
motto,  which  asserts  the  innocence,  and  deplores  the 
fall,  of  their  ancient  house/    WThile  they  sigh  for 


past  greatness,  they  are  doubtless  sensible  of  presen 
blessings;  in  the  long  series  of  the  Courtenay  annals, 
the  most  splendid  sera  is  likewise  the  most  unfortu- 
nate ;  nor  can  an  opulent  peer  of  Britain  be  inclined 
to  envy  the  emperors  of  Constantinople,  who  wan- 
dered over  Europe  to  solicit  alms  for  the  support  of 
their  dignity  and  the  defence  of  their  capital. 


;  q  Cteaveland,  p.  142.  By  some  it  is  assigned  to  a  Rivers,  earl  of 
Devon  :  but  the  English  denotes  the  fifteenth,  rather  than  the  thir- 
teenth, century. 

r  Ubi  lapsus  !  Quid  feci  ?  a  motto  which  was  probably  adopted  by 
die  Powderham  branch,  after  the  loss  of  the  earldom  of'  Devonshire, 


CHAP.  XXIII. 

The  Greek  emperors  of  Nice  and  Constantinople. — Elevation 
and  reign  of  Michael  Palucolngus. — His  false  union  with 
the  pope  und  the  Latin  church. —  Hostile  designs  of 
Charles  of  Anjou. — Revolt  of  Sicily. —  War  of  the  Cata- 
lans in  Asia  and  Greece. — Revolutions  and  present  slate 
of  Athens. 

The  loss  of  Constantinople  restored  a  Restoration  of  the 
momentary  vigour  to  the  Greeks.  From  Greek  empire, 
their  palaces,  the  princes  and  nohles  were  driven  into 
the  field  ;  and  the  fragments  of  the  falling  monarchy 
were  grasped  by  the  hands  of  the  most  vigorous  or 
the  most  skilful  candidates.  In  the  long  and  barren 
pages  of  the  Byzantine  annals,"  it  would  not  be  an 
easy  task  to  equal  the  two  characters  of  Theodore 
Lascaris  and  John  Ducas  Vataces,b  who  Theodore  Las- 
replanted  and  upheld  the  Roman  stand-  caris, 
ard  at  Nice  in  Bithynia.  The  difference  A- D- 1204~~ 1222- 
of  their  virtues  was  happily  suited  to  the  diversity  of 
their  situation.  In  his  first  efforts,  the  fugitive  Las- 
caris commanded  only  three  cities  and  two  thousand 
soldiers  :  his  reign  was  the  season  of  generous  and 
active  despair:  in  every  military  operation  he  staked 
his  life  and  crown  ;  and  his  enemies,  of  the  Helles- 
pont and  the  Mseander,  were  surprised  by  his  celeri- 
ty and  subdued  by  his  boldness.  A  victorious  reign 
of  eighteen  years  expanded  the  principality  of  Nice 

to  the  magnitude  of  an  empire.     The    ,  ,  „ 

c  p.  j  ■    i         John  Ducas 

throne  of  his  successor  and  son-in-law  Vataces, 

Vataces  was  founded  on  a  more  solid  ba-  A.  D.  1222— 1235. 
sis,  a  larger  scope,  and  more  plentiful  re-  Oct.  30. 
sources;  and  it  was  the  temper,  as  well  as  the  inter- 
est, of  Vataces  to  calculate  the  risk,  to  expect  the  mo- 
ment, and  to  insure  the  success,  of  his  ambitious  de- 
signs. In  the  decline  of  the  Latins,  I  have  briefly  ex- 
posed the  progress  of  the  Greeks ;  the  prudent  and 
gradual  advances  of  a  conqueror,  who,  in  a  reign  of 
thirty-three  years,  rescued  the  provinces  from  national 
and  foreign  usurpers,  till  he  pressed  on  all  sides  the 
imperial  city,  a  leafless  and  sapless  trunk,  which 
must  fall  at  the  first  stroke  of  the  axe.  But  his  inte- 
rior and  peaceful  administration  is  still  more  deserving 
of  notice  and  praise.0  The  calamities  of  the  limes  had 
wasted  the  numbers  and  the  substance  of  the  Greeks; 
the  motives  and  ihe  means  of  agriculture  were  extir- 
pated ;  and  the  most  fertile  lands  were  let't  without  cul- 
tivation or  inhabitants.  A  portion  of  this  vacant  pro- 
perty was  occupied  and  improved  by  the  command, 
and  for  the  benefit,  of  the  emperor:  a  powerful  hand 
and  a  vigilant  eye  supplied  and  surpassed,  by  a  skil- 
ful management,  the  minute  diligence  of  a  private 
farmer:  the  roval  domain  became  the  warden  and  gra- 
nary of  Asia;  and  without  impoverishing  the  peo- 

&c.  The  primitive  arms  of  the  Courtenays  were,  or, three  torteaux, 
gules,  which  seem  to  denote  their  affinity  with  Godfrey  of  Bouillon, 
and  tlje  ancient  counts  of  Boulogne. 

a  For  the  reigns  of  the  Nicene  emperors,  more  especially  of  John 
Vataces  and  his  son,  their  minister,  George  Acropolila,  is  the  only 
genuine  contemporary  :  but  George  Pachymer  returned  to  Constanti- 
nople with  the  Greeks  at  the  age  of  nineteen.  (Hanckius,  de  Script. 
Byzant.  c  33,  34.  p.  564—578.  Fabric.  Bibliol.  Graec.  loin.  vi.  p.  449 
— 4GII.)  Yet  the  history  of  Nicephorus  Gregoras,  though  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  is  a  valuable  narrative  from  the  taking  of  Constanti- 
nople by  the  Latins.  -*1 

b  Nicephorus  Gregoras  (1.  ii.  c.  1.)  distinguishes  between  the  o|.-ice 
let"!  of  Lascaris,  and  the  of  Vataces.    The  two  portraits  are 

in  a  very  good  style. 

c  Pachymer,  1.  i.  c.23,  24.  Nic.  Greg.  1.  ii.  c.  G.  The  reader  of  the 
Byzantines  must  observe  how  rarely  we  are  indulged  Willi  such  pre- 
cious details. 
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pie,  the  sovereign  acquired  a  fund  of  innocent  and  pro- 
ductive wealtli.    According  to  the  nature  of  the  soil, 
his  lands  were  sown  with  corn  or  planted  with  vines  ; 
the  pastures  were  filled  with  horses  and  oxen,  with 
sheep  and  hogs ;  and  when  Vataces  presented  to  the 
empress  a  crown  of  diamonds  and  pearls,  he  informed 
her  with  a  smile,  that  this  precious  ornament  arose 
from  the  sale  of  the  eggs  of  his  innumerable  poultry. 
The  produce  of  his  domain  was  applied  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  his  palace  and  hospitals,  the  calls  of  dignity 
and  benevolence  :  the  lesson  was  still  more  useful  than 
the  revenue  ;  the  plough  was  restored  to  its  ancient  se- 
curity and  honour;  and  the  nobles  were  taught  to 
seek  a  sure  and  independent  Tevenue  from  their  estates, 
instead  of  adorning  their  splendid  betrsary  by  the  op- 
pression of  the  people,  or  (what  is  almost  the  same)  by 
the  favours  of  the  court.    The  superfluous  stock  of 
corn  and  cattle  was  eagerly  purchased  by  the  Turks, 
with  whom  Vataces  preserved  a  strict  and  sincere  alli- 
ance; but  he  discouraged  the  importation  of  foreign 
manufactures,  the  costly  silks  of  the  east,  and  the 
curious  labours  of  the  Italian  looms.    '-The  demands 
of  nature  and  necessity,"  was  he  accustomed  to  say, 
"are  indispensable;  but  the  influence  of  fashion  may 
rise  and  sink  at  the  breath  of  a  monarch  ;"  and  both 
his  precept  and  example  recommended  simplicity  of 
manners  and  the  use  of  domestic  industry.    The  educa- 
tion of  youth  and  the  revival  of  learning  were  the  most 
serious  objects  of  his  care  :  and,  without  deciding  the 
precedency,  he  pronounced  with  truth,  that  a  prince 
and  a  philosopher11  are  the  two  most  eminent  charac- 
ters of  human  society.    His  first  wife  was  Irene,  the 
daughter  of  Theodore  Lascaris,  a  woman  more  illus- 
trious by  her  personal  merit,  the  milder  virtues  of  her 
sex,  than  by  the  blood  of  the  Angeli  and  Comneni, 
that  flowed  in  her  veins,  and  transmitted  the  inheritance 
of  the  empire.    After  her  death  he  was  contracted  to 
Anne,  or  Constance,  a  natural  daughter  of  the  emperor 
Frederic  the  second;  but  as  the  bride  had  not  attain- 
ed the  years  of  puberty,  Vataces  placed  in  his  solita- 
ry bed  an  Italian  damsel  of  her  train  ;  and  his  amorous 
weakness  bestowed  on  the  concubine  the  honours, 
though  not  the  title,  of  lawful  empress.    His  frailty 
was  censured  as  a  flagitious  and  damnable  sin  by  the 
monks  ;  and  their  rude  invectives  exercised  and  dis- 
played the  patience  of  the  royal  lover.    A  philosophic 
age  may  excuse  a  single  vice,  which  was  redeemed  by 
a  crowd  of  virtues  ;  and  in  the  review*  of  his  faults,  and 
the  more  intemperate  passions  of  Lascaris,  the  judg- 
ment of  their  contemporaries  was  softened  by  gratitude 
to  the  second  founders  of  the  empire."    The  slaves  of 
the  Latins,  without  law  or  peace,  applauded  the  happi- 
ness of  their  brethren  who  had  resumed  their  national 
freedom  ;  and  Vataces  employed  the  laudable  policy 
of  convincing  the  Greeks  of  every  dominion  that  it 
was  their  interest  to  be  enrolled  in  the  number  of  his 
subjects. 

Theodore  Las-      A  strong  shade  of  degeneracy  is  visi- 
carisll._     ble  between  John  Vataces  and  his  son 
A6a  so—    Theodore  ;  between  the  founder  who  sus- 
A.  D.  1259.    tained  the  weight,  and  the  heir  who  en- 
August,       joyed  the  splendour,  of  the  imperial 
crown.'    Yet  the  character  of  Theodore  was  not  de- 
void of  energy  ;  he  had  been  educated  in  the  school  of 
his  father,  in  the  exercise  of  war  and  hunting;  Con- 
stantinople was  yet  spared  ;  but  in  the  three  years  of 
a  short  reign,  he  thrice  led  his  armies  into  the  heart  of 
Bulgaria.    His  virtues  were  sullied  by  a  cholerio  and 


suspicious  temper;  the  first  of  these  may  be  ascribed 
to  the  ignorance  of  control ;  and  the  second  might 
naturally  arise  from  a  dark  and  imperfect  view  of  the 
corruption  of  mankind.    On  a  march  in  Bulgaria,  he 
consulted  on  a  question  of  policy  his  principal  minis- 
ters; and  the  Greek  logothete,  George  Acropolita,  pre- 
sumed to  offend  him  by  the  declaration  of  a  free  and 
honest  opinion.     The  emperor  half-unsheathed  his 
scymitar;  but  his  more  deliberate  rage  reserved  Acro- 
polita for  a  baser  punishment.    One  of  the  first  officers 
of  the  empire  was  ordered  to  dismount,  stripped  of  his 
robes,  and  extended  on  the  ground  in  the  presence  of 
the  prince  and  army.    In  this  posture  he  was  chastised 
with  so  many  and  such  heavy  blows  from  the  clubs  of 
two  guards  or  executioners,  that  when  Theodore  com- 
manded them  to  cease,  the  great  logothete  was  scarce- 
ly able  to  rise  and  crawl  away  to  his  tent.    After  a  se- 
clusion of  some  days,  he  was  recalled  by  a  perempto- 
ry mandate  to  his  seat  in  council ;  and  so  dead  were 
the  Greeks  to  the  sense  of  honour  and  shame,  that  it 
is  from  the  narrative  of  the  sufferer  himself  that  we 
acquire  the  knowledge  of  his  disgrace.6    The  cruelty 
of  the  emperor  was  exasperated  by  the  pangs  of  sick- 
ness, the  approach  of  a  premature  end,  and  the  suspi- 
cion of  poison  and  magic.    The  lives  and  fortunes,  the 
eyes  and  limbs,  of  his  kinsmen  and  nobles,  were  sacri- 
ficed to  each  sally  of  passion;  and  before  he  died,  the 
son  of  Vataces  might  deserve  from  the  people,  or  at., 
least  from  the  court,  the  appellation  of  tyrant.    A  ma- 
tron of  the  family  of  the  Palasologi  had  provoked  his 
anger  by  refusing  to  bestow  her  beauteous  daughter  on 
the  vile  plebeian  who  was  recommended  by  his  caprice. 
Without  regard  to  her  birth  or  age,  her  body,  as  high 
as  the  neck,  was  enclosed  in  a  sack  with  several  cats, 
who  were  pricked  with  pins  to  irritate  their  fury  against 
their  unfortunate  fellow-captive.    In  his  last  hours  the 
emperor  testified  a  wish  to  forgive  and  to  be  forgiven,  a 
just  anxiety  for  the  fate  of  John,  his  son  and  successor, 
who,  at  the  age  of  eight  years,  was  condemned  to  the 
dangers  of  a  long  minority.    His  last  ,..    .     fJ  . 
choice  intrusted  the  office  of  guardian  to  Lascaris, 
the  sanctity  of  the  patriarch  Arsenius,     A.  D.  1259. 
and  to  the  courage  of  George  Muzalon,  August, 
the  ereat  domestic,  who  was  equally  distinguished  by 
the  royal  favour  and  the  public  hatred.  Since  their  con- 
nexion with  the  Latins,  the  names  and  privileges  of  he- 
reditary rank  had  insinuated  themselves  into  the  Greek 
monarchy  ;  and  the  noble  families'1  were  provoked  by 
the  elevation  of  a  worthless  favourite,  to  whose  influ- 
ence they  imputed  the  errors  and  calamities  of  the  late 
reign.    In  the  first  council  after  the  emperor's  death, 
Muzalon  from  a  lofty  throne  pronounced  a  laboured 
apology  of  his  conduct  and  intentions:  his  modesty 
was  subdued  by  a  unanimous  assurance  of  esteem  and 
fidelity;  and  his  most  inveterate  enemies  were  the  loud- 
est to  salute  him  as  the  guardian  and  saviour  of  the  Ro- 
mans.   Ei^ht  days  were  sufficient  to  prepare  the  exe- 
cution of  the  conspiracy.    On  the  ninth,  the  obsequies 
of  the  deceased  monarch  wrere  solemnized  in  the  cathe- 
dral of  Magnesia.'  an  Asiatic  city,  where  he  expired,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Hermus,  and  at  the  foot  of  mount  Sipy- 
lus.  The  holy  rites  were  interrupted  by  a  sedition  of  the 
guards  ;  Muzalon,  his  brothers,  and  his  adherents,  were 
massacred  at  the  foot  of  the  altar;  and  the  abseut 
patriarch  was  associated  with  a  new  colleague,  with 


(Greg.  Acropol.  c.  32.)  The  emperor,  in  a  familiar  conversation,  ex- 
amined and  encouraged  the  studies  of  his  future  logothete. 

e  Compare  Acropolita,  (c.  18.  52.)  and  the  two  first  books  of  Nice- 
phorus  Gresoras. 

f  A  Persian  saying,  that  Cyrus  was  the falher,  and  Darius  the  mas- 
ter, of  his  subjects,  was  applied  to  Vataces  and  his  son,  but  Fachy- 
mer  (l.i.  c.23.)  has  mistaken  thp  mild  Darius  for  the  cruel  Cambyses, 
d°spot  or  lyranl  of  his  people.  By  the  institution  of  taxes,  Darius  had 
incurred  the  less  odious,  but  more  contemptible,  name  of  Ki-^/,3,-, 
merchant  or  broker.  (Herodotus,  iii.  89.) 


g  Acropolita  (c.  63 )  seems  to  admire  his  own  firmness  in  sustaining 
a  bea:ing,  and  not  returning  to  council  till  he  was  called.  He  relates 
the  exploits  of  Theodore,  and  his  own  services,  from  c.  53.  to  c.  "4.  of 
his  history.   See  the  third  book  of  Nicephorus  Gregoras. 

h  Pachymer  (1.  i.  c.  21.)  names  and  discriminates  fifteen  or  twenty 
Greek  families,  **"  cg-oi  xUn,  o'f  >]  p.iyi.\ijivts  <rsif  *  r.x>  Zfvcrf.ruy 
xixfOTurci.  Does  he  mean,  by  this  decoration,  a  figurative  or  a  real 
golden  chain  1  Ferhaps  both. 

i  The  old  (geographers,  with  Cellarius  and  D'Anville,  and  our  tra- 
vellers, particularly  Pocock  a Dd  Chandler,  will  teach  us  to  distinguish 
the  two  Magnesias  of  Asia  Minor,  of  the  Maeanderand  of  Sipylus.  The 
latter,  our  present  object,  is  still  flourishing  for  a  Turkish  city,  and 
lies  eight  hours,  or  leagues,  to  the  north-east  of  Smyrna.  (Tournefort, 
Voyage  du  Levant,  torn.  iii.  leltre  rsxii.  p.  3G5-37U.  Chandler's 
Travels  into  Asia  Minor,  p.  2G7.) 
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Michael  Palaeologus,  the  most  illustrious,  in  birth  and 
merit,  of  the  Greek  nobles.k 

Family  and  cha-  those  who  are  proud  of  their  ances- 

racter  of  Michael  tors,  the  far  greater  part  must  be  content 
Palffioiogus.  with  local  or  domestic  renown;  and  few 
there  are  who  dare  trust  the  memorials  of  their  family 
to  the  public  annals  of  their  country.  As  early  as  the 
middle  of  the  eleventh  century,  the  noble  race  of  the 
Palasologi1  stands  high  and  conspicuous  in  the  Byzan- 
tine history  :  it  was  the  valiant  George  Pala;ologus  who 
placed  the  father  of  the  Comneni  on  the  throne;  and 
his  kinsmen  or  descendants  continue,  in  each  genera- 
tion, to  lead  the  armies  and  councils  of  the  state.  The 
purple  was  not  dishonoured  by  the  alliance  ;  and  had 
the  law  of  succession,  and  female  succession,  been 
strictly  observed,  the  wife  of  Theodore  Lascaris  must 
have  yielded  to  her  elder  sister,  the  mother  of  Michael 
Palaelogus,  who  afterwards  raised  his  family  to  the 
throne.  In  his  person,  the  splendour  of  birth  was  dig- 
nified by  the  merit  of  a  soldier  and  a  statesman:  in  his 
early  youth  he  was  promoted  to  the  office  of  constable 
or  commander  of  the  French  mercenaries :  the  pri- 
vate expenses  of  a  day  never  exceeded  three  pieces 
of  gold  ;  but  his  ambition  was  rapacious  and  profuse  ; 
and  his  gifts  were  doubled  by  the  graces  of  his  con- 
versation and  manners.  The  love  of  the  soldiers  and 
people  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  court ;  and  Michael 
thrice  escaped  from  the  dangers  in  w  hich  he  was  in- 
volved by  his  own  imprudence  or  that  of  his  friends. 
I.  Under  the  reign  of  Justice  and  Vataees,  a  dispute 
arose  m  between  two  officers,  one  of  whom  accused  the 
other  of  maintaining  the  hereditary  right  of  the  Palaao- 
logi.  The  cause  was  decided,  according  to  the  new 
jurisprudence  of  the  Latins,  by  single  combat:  the  de- 
fendant was  overthrown  ;  but  he  persisted  in  declaring 
that  himself  alone  w.is  guilty  ;  and  that  he  had  uttered 
these  rash  or  treasonable  speeches  without  the  appro- 
bation or  knowledge  of  his  patron.  Yet  a  cloud  of 
suspicion  hung  over  the  innocence  of  the  constable : 
he  was  still  pursued  by  the  whispers  of  malevolence; 
and  a  subtle  courtier,  the  archbishop  of  Philadelphia, 
urged  him  to  accept  the  judgment  of  God  in  the  fiery 
proof  of  the  ordeal."  Three  days  before  the  trial,  the 
patient's  arm  was  enclosed  in  a  bag,  and  secured  by 
the  royal  signet ;  and  it  was  incumbent  on  him  to  bear 
a  red-hot  ball  of  iron  three  times  from  the  altar  to  the 
rails  of  the  sanctuary,  without  artifice  and  without  in- 
jury. Palasologus  eluded  the  dangerous  experiment 
with  sense  and  pleasantry.  "I  am  a  soldier,"  said 
he,  "  and  will  boldly  enter  the  lists  with  my  accusers  ; 
but  a  layman,  a  sinner  like  myself,  is  not  endowed 
with  the  gift  of  miracles.  Your  piety,  most  holy  pre- 
late, may  deserve  the  interposition  of  heaven,  and 
from  your  hands  I  will  receive  the  fiery  globe,  the 
pledge  of  my  innocence."  The  archbishop  started  ; 
the  emperor  smiled  ;  and  the  absolution  or  pardon  of 
Michael  was  approved  by  new  rewards  and  new  ser- 
vices. II.  In  the  succeeding  reign,  as  he  held  the 
government  of  Nice,  he  was  secretly  informed,  that  the 
mind  of  the  absent  prince  was  poisoned  with  jealousy  ; 
and  that  death,  or  blindness,  would  be  his  final  reward. 
Instead  of  awaiting  thereturn  and  sentence  of  Theodore, 
the  constable  with  some  followers  escaped  from  the 
city  and  the  empire;  and  though  he  was  plundered  by 
the  Turkmans  of  the  desert,  he  found  an  hospitable 


It  See  Acropolita,  (c.  75,  7G,  &C.)  who  lived  too  near  ihe  times  ;  Pa- 
chymer,  (1.  i.  c.  13—23.)  Gregoras,  (I.  iii.  c.  3,  4,  5.) 

I  The  pedigree  of  PalsBologus  is  explained  byDucange:  (Famil. 
Byzanl.  p.  '230,  &c.)  the  events  of  his  private  life  are  related  by  Pa- 
chynicr  (1.  i.  c.  7—1-2.)  and  Gregoras,  (1.  ii.8.  1.  iii.  2.  4.  1.  iv.  1.)  with 
visible  favour  to  the  father  of  the  reigning  dynasty. 

m  Acropolita  (c.  50.)  relates  the  circumstances  of  this  curious  adven- 
ture, which  seem  to  have  escaped  the  more  recent  writers. 

n  Pachymer,  (1.  i.  c.  12.)  who  spealss  with  proper  contempt  of  this 
barbarous  trial,  affirms,  that  he  had  seen  in  his  youth  manv  persons 
who  had  sustained,  without  injury,  the  fiery  ordeal.  As  a  Greek,  he 
is  credulous:  but  the  ingenuity  of  the  Greeks  might  furnish  some 
remedies  of  art  or  fraud  against  their  own  superstition,  or  that  of  their 
tyrant. 
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refuge  in  the  court  of  the  sultan.  In  the  ambiguous 
state  of  an  exile,  Michael  reconciled  the  duties  of  grati- 
tude and  loyalty:  drawing  his  sword  against  the  Tar- 
tars; admonishing  the  garrisons  of  the  Roman  limit; 
and  promoting,  by  his  influence,  the  restoration  of 
peace,  in  which  his  pardon  and  recall  were  honourably 
included.  III.  While  he  guarded  the  west  against 
the  despot  of  Epirus,  Michael  was  again  suspected 
and  condemned  in  the  palace ;  and  such  was  his  loyal- 
ty or  weakness,  that  he  submitted  to  be  led  in  chains 
above  six  hundred  miles  from  Durazzo  to  Nice.  The 
civility  of  the  messenger  alleviated  his  disgrace;  the 
emperor's  sickness  dispelled  his  danger;  and  the  last 
breath  of  Theodore,  which  recommended  his  infant  son, 
at  once  acknowledged  the  innocence  and  the  power  of 
Palseologus. 

But  his  innocence  had  been  too  un-  His  elevation  to 
worthily  treated,  and  his  power  was  too  the  throne, 
strongly  felt,  to  curb  an  aspiring  subject  in  the  fair  field 
that  was  opened  to  his  ambition.0  In  the  council  after 
the  death  of  Theodore,  he  was  the  first  to  pronounce,  and 
the  last  to  violate,  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Muzalon  ; 
and  so  dexterous  was  his  conduct,  that  he  reaped  the 
benpfit,  without  incurring  the  guilt,  or  at  least  the  re- 
proach, of  the  subsequent  massacre.  In  the  choice  of 
a  regent,  he  balanced  the  interests  and  passions  of  the 
candidates;  turned  their  envy  and  hatred  from  himself 
against  each  other,  and  forced  every  competitor  to  own, 
that  after  his  own  claims,  those  of  Palaeologus  were 
best  entitled  to  the  preference.  Under  the  title  of 
great  duke,  he  accepted  or  assumed,  during  a  long  mi- 
nority, the  active  powers  of  government ;  the  patriarch 
was  a  venerable  name ;  and  the  factious  nobles  were 
seduced,  or  oppressed,  by  the  ascendant  of  his  genius. 
The  fruits  of  the  economy  of  Vataees  were  deposited 
in  a  strong  castle  on  the  banks  of  the  Hermus,  in  the 
custody  of  the  faithful  Varangians:  the  constable 
retained  his  command  or  influence  over  the  foreign 
troops  ;  he  employed  the  guards  to  possess  the  treas- 
ure, and  the  treasure  to  corrupt  the  guards  ;  and  what- 
sover  might  be  the  abuse  of  the  public  money,  his  cha- 
racter was  above  the  suspicion  of  private  avarice.  By 
himself,  or  by  his  emissaries,  he  strove  to  persuade 
every  rank  of  subjects,  that  their  own  prosperity  would 
rise  in  just  proportion  to  the  establishment  of  his  au- 
thority. The  weight  of  taxes  was  suspended,  the  per- 
petual theme  of  popular  complaint;  and  he  prohibited 
the  trials  by  the  ordeal  and  judicial  combat.  These 
barbaric  institutions  were  already  abolished  or  under- 
mined in  France p  and  England  ;i  and  the  appeal  to  the 
sword  offended  the  sense  of  a  civilized/  and  the  tem- 
per of  an  unwarlike,  people.  For  the  future  mainte- 
nance of  their  wives  and  children,  the  veterans  were 
grateful  :  the  priest  and  the  philosopher  applauded  his 
ardent  zeal  for  the  advancement  of  religion  and  learn- 
ing; and  his  vague  promise  of  rewarding  merit,  was 
applied  by  every  candidate  to  his  own  hopes.  Con- 
scious of  the  influence  of  the  clergy,  Michael  success- 


o  Without  comparing  Pachymer  to  Thucydides,  or  Tacirus,  I  will 
praise  his  narrative,  (1.  i.  c.  13—32.  1.  ii.  c.  1—9.)  which  pursues  the 
ascent  of  Palaeologus  with  eloquence,  perspicuity,  and  tolerable 
freedom.  Acropolila  is  more  cautious,  and  Gregoras  more  con- 
cise. 

p  Tiie  judicial  combat  was  abolished  by  St.  Louis  in  his  own  terri- 
tories ;  and  his  example  and  authority  were  at  length  prevalent  in 
France.  (Esprit  des  Loix,  1.  xxviii.  c.  29.) 

q  In  civil  cases  Henry  II.  gave  an  option  to  the  defendant ;  Glan- 
ville  prefers  the  proof  by  evidence,  and  thai  by  judicial  combat  is  re- 
probated in  the  Fleta.  Yet  the  trial  by  battle  has  never  been  abro- 
gated in  the  English  law,  and  it  was  ordered  by  the  judges  as  late  as 
the  beginning  of  the  last  century. 

r  Yet  an  ingenious  friend  hasurged  tome  in  mitigation  of  this  prac- 
tice, 1.  That  in  nations  emerging"  from  barbarism,  it  moderates  the 
licence  of  private  war  and  arbitrary  revenge.  2.  That  it  is  less  ab- 
surd than  the  trials  by  the  ordeal,  or  boiling  water,  or  the  cross,  which 
it  has  contributed  to  abolish.  3.  That  it  served  at  least  as  a  lest  of 
personal  courage ;  a  quality  so  seldom  united  with  a  base  disposition, 
that  the  danger  of  a  trial  might  be  some  check  to  a  malicious  perse- 
cutor, and  a  useful  barrier  against  injustice  supported  by  power.  The 
gallant  and  unfortunate  earl  of  Surrey  might  probably  have  escaped 
his  unmerited  late,  had  not  his  demand  of  the  combat  against  his  ac- 
cuser been  overruled. 
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fully  laboured  to  secure  the  suffrage  of  that  powerful 
order.  Their  expensive  journey  from  Nice  to  Magne- 
sia, afforded  a  decent  and  ample  pretence  :  the  leading 
prelates  were  tempted  by  the  liberality  of  his  noctur- 
nal visits;  and  the  incorruptible  patriarch  was  flattered 
by  the  homage  of  his  new  colleague,  who  led  his  mule 
by  the  bridle  into  the  town,  and  removed  to  a  respect- 
ful distance  the  importunity  of  the  crowd.  Without 
renouncing  his  title  by  royal  descent,  Palfeologus  en- 
couraged a  free  discussion  into  the  advantages  of  elec- 
tive monarchy;  and  his  adherents  asked,  with  the  in- 
solence of  triumph,  what  patient  would  trust  his  wealth, 
or  what  merchant  abandon  his  vessel,  to  the  hereditary 
skill  of  a  physician  or  pilot  ?  The  youth  of  the  empe- 
ror, and  the  impending  dangers  of  a  minority,  required 
the  support  of  a  mature  and  experienced  guardian  ;  of  an 
associate  raised  above  the  envy  of  his  equals,  and  invest- 
ed with  the  name  and  prerogatives  of  royally.  For  the 
interest  of  the  prince  and  people,  without  any  selfish 
views  for  himself  or  his  family,  the  great  duke  consent- 
ed to  guard  and  instruct  the  son  of  Theodore  ;  but  he 
sighed  for  the  happy  moment  when  he  might  restore 
to  his  firmer  hands  the  administration  of  his  patrimony, 
and  enjoy  the  blessings  of  a  private  station.  He  was 
first  invested  with  the  title  and  prerogatives  of  despot, 
which  bestowed  the  purple  ornaments,  and  the  second 
place  in  the  Roman  monarchy.  It  was  afterwards  agreed 
that  John  and  Michael  should  be  proclaimed  as  joint 
emperors,  and  raised  on  the  buckler,  but  that  the  pre- 
eminence should  be  reserved  for  the  birth-right  of  the 
former.  A  mutual  league  of  amity  was  pledged  between 
the  royal  partners  ;  and  in  case  of  a  rupture,  the  subjects 
were  bound  by  their  oath  of  allegiance  to  declare  them- 
selves against  the  aggressor;  an  ambiguous  name,  the 
seed  of  discord  and  civil  war..  Palaeologus  was  con- 
tent ;  but  on  the  day  of  the  coronation,  and  in  the  cathe- 
dral of  Nice,  his  zealous  adherents  most  vehemently 
urged  the  just  priorit\r  of  his  age  and  merit.  The  un- 
seasonable dispute  was  eluded  by  postponing  to  a  more 
convenient  opportunity  thecoronatiun  of  John  Lascaris; 
and  he  walked  with  a  slight  diadem  in  the  train  of  his 
guardian,  who  alone  received  the  imperial  crown  from 
the  hands  of  the  patriarch.    It  was  not  without  extreme 

mi.i.  ..tp  i  reluctance  that  Arsenius  abandoned  the 
Michael  Palaeo-  „  ,  .  ..  . 

logus  emperor,  cause  of  his  pupil;  but  the  Varangians 
A. D.  1260.  brandished  their  battle-axes;  a  sign  of 
anuary  '  assent  was  extorted  from  the  trembling 
youth  ;  and  some  voices  were  heard,  that  the  life  of  a 
child  should  no  longer  impede  the  settlement  of  the  na- 
tion. A  full  harvest  of  honours  and  employments  was 
distributed  among  his  friends  by  the  grateful  Palaeolo- 
gus.  In  his  own  family  he  created  a  despot  and  two  se- 
bastocrators  ;  Alexius  Strategopulus  was  decorated  with 
the  title  of  Caesar ;  and  that  veteran  commander  soon 
repaid  the  obligation,  by  restoring  Constantinople  to 
the  Greek  emperor. 

It  was  in  the  second  year  of  his  reign, 

cSnSnople,  wh'le  he  resided  in  the  Palace  aIld  gar" 
A.  P  1261.  dens  of  Nymphaeum,'  near  Smyrna,  that 
July25.  the  first  messenger  arrived  at  the  dead  of 
night ;  and  the  stupendous  intelligence  was  imparted 
to  Michael,  after  he  had  been  gently  waked  by  the 
tender  precaution  of  his  sister  Eulogia.  The  man 
was  unknown  or  obscure  ;  he  produced  no  letters  from 
the  victorious  Caesar  ;  nor  could  it  easily  be  credited, 
after  the  defeat  of  Vataces  and  the  recent  failure  of 
Palaeologus  himself,  that  the  capital  had  been  surpris- 
ed by  a  detachment  of  eight  hundred  soldiers.  As  an 
hostage,  the  doubtful  author  was  confined,  with  the 
assurance  of  death  or  an  ample  recompence  ;  and  the 
court  was  left  some  hours  in  the  anxiety  of  hope  and 
fear,  till  the  messengers  of  Alexius  arrived  with  the 


a  The  sito  of  Nymphsemn  is  not  clearly  defined  in  ancient  or  mo- 
dern geography.  But  from  the  last  hours  of  Yalaces,  (Acropolita,  c. 
52.)  it  in  evident  the  palace  and  gardens  of  his  favourite  residence 
were  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Smyrna.  Nymph;ptim  mi»ht  be  loose- 
ly placed  in  I.ydia.  (Gregoras,  1.  vi.  6.) 


authentic  intelligence,  and  displayed  the  trophies  of 
the  conquest,  the  sword  and  sceptre,'  the  buskins  and 
bonnet,3  of  the  usurper  Baldwin,  which  he  had  dropt 
in  his  precipitate  flight.  A  general  assembly  of  the 
bishops,  senators,  and  nobles,  was  immediately  con- 
vened, and  never  perhaps  was  an  event  received  with 
more  heartfelt  and  universal  joy.  In  a  studied  oration, 
the  new  sovereign  of  Constantinople  congratulated  his 
own  and  the  public  fortune,  "  There  was  a  time," 
said  he,  "a  far  distant  time,  when  the  Roman  empire 
extended  to  the  Adriatic,  the  Tigris,  and  the  confines 
of  ^Ethiopia.  After  the  loss  of  the  provinces,  our 
capital  itself,  in  these  last  and  calamitous  days,  has 
been  wrested  from  our  hands  by  the  barbarians  of  the 
west.  From  the  lowest  ebb,  the  tide  of  prosperity 
has  again  returned  in  our  favour ;  but  our  prosperity 
was  that  of  fugitives  and  exiles  :  and  when  we  were 
asked,  which  was  the  country  of  the  Romans,  we  in- 
dicated with  a  blush  the  climate  of  the  globe  and  the 
quarter  of  the  heavens.  The  divine  Providence  has 
now  restored  to  our  amis  the  city  of  Constantine,  the 
sacred  seat  of  religion  and  empire;  and  it  will  depend 
on  our  valour  and  conduct  to  render  this  important 
acquisition  the  pledge  and  omen  of  future  victories." 

So  eager  was  the  impatience  of  the  „  .        ,  ., 

=>     ,  .       .   "  ,,.  ,     .         ,     Return  of  the 

prince  and  people,  that  Michael  made  Greek  emperor, 
his  triumphal  entry  into  Constantinople  A4D-  ,2S1- 
only  twenty  days  after  the  expulsion  of  u°'  ' 
the  Latins.  The  golden  gate  was  thrown  open  at  his 
approach  ;  the  devout  emperor  dismounted  from  his 
horse;  and  a  miraculous  image  of  Mary  the  Conduc- 
tress was  borne  before  him,  that  the  divine  Virgin  in 
person  might  appear  to  conduct  him  to  the  temple  of 
her  Son,  the  cathedral  of  St.  Sophia.  But  after  the 
first  transport  of  devotion  and  pride,  he  sighed  at  the 
dreary  prospect  of  solitude  and  ruin.  The  palace 
was  defiled  with  smoke  and  dirt,  and  the  gross  intem- 
perance of  the  Franks  ;  whole  streets  had  been  con- 
sumed by  fire,  or  were  decayed  by  the  injuries  of 
time  ;  the  sacred  and  profane  edifices  were  stripped  of 
their  ornaments  ;  and,  as  if  they  were  conscious  of 
their  approaching  exile,  the  industry  of  the  Latins 
had  been  confined  to  the  work  of  pillage  and  destruc- 
tion. Trade  had  expired  under  the  pressure  of  anar- 
chy and  distress,  and  the  numbers  of  inhabitants  had 
decreased  with  the  opulence  of  the  city.  It  was  the  first 
care  of  the  Greek  monarch  to  reinstate  the  nobles  in  the 
palaces  of  their  fathers;  and  the  houses  or  the  ground 
which  they  occupied  were  restored  to  the  families  that 
could  exhibit  a  legal  right  of  inheritance.  But  the 
far  greater  part  was  extinct  or  lost ;  the  vacant  pro- 
perty had  devolved  to  the  lord  ;  he  repeopled  Constan- 
tinople by  a  liberal  invitation  to  the  provinces  ;  and ' 
the  brave  volunteers  were  seated  in  the  capital  which 
had  been  recovered  by  their  arms.  The  Freneh  barons 
and  the  principal  families  had  retired  with  their  empe- 
ror ;  but  the  patient  and  humble  crowd  of  Latins  were 
attached  to  the  country,  and  indifferent  to  the  change 
of  masters.  Instead  of  banishing  the  factories  of  the 
Pisans,  Venetians,  and  Genoese,  the  prudent  con- 
queror accepted  their  oaths  of  allegiance,  encouraged 
their  industry,  confirmed  their  privileges,  and  allowed 
them  to  live  under  the  jurisdiction  of  their  proper 
magistrates.  Of  these  nations,  the  Pisans  and  Vene- 
tians preserved  their  respective  quarters  in  the  city ; 
but  the  services  and  power  of  the  Genoese  deserved 
at  the  same  time  the  gratitude  and  jealousy  of  the 
Greeks.  Their  independent  colony  was  first  planted 
at  the  sea-port  town  of  Heraclea  in  Thrace.  The! 
were  speedily  recalled,  and  settled  in  the  exclusive 


I  This  sceptre,  the  emblem  of  justice  and  power,  was  a  long  staff, 
such  as  was  used  by  the  heroes  in  Homer.  By  the  latter  Greeks  it 
was  named  Dicanice,  and  the  imperial  sceptre  was  distinguished  as 
usual  by  the  red  or  purple  colour. 

n  Acropolita  affirms  (c.  ST.)  that  this  bonnet  was  after  the  French 
fashion  ;  but  from  the  ruby  at  the  point  or  summit.  Ducange  (Hist,  de 
C.  P.  1.  v.  c.  23,  29.)  believes  that  it  was  the  high-crowned  hat  of  the 
Greeks.   Could  Acropolita  mistake  the  dress  of  his  own  court? 
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possession  of  the  suburb  of  Galata,  an  advantageous 
post,  in  which  they  revived  the  commerce,  and  insul- 
ted the  majesty,  of  the  Byzantine  empire.1 
PalKoiogus  The  recovery  of  Constantinople  was 

Winds  and  ba-  celebrated  as  the  sra  of  a  new  empire  : 
nishesthe  tne  conqueror,  alone,  and  by  the  right  of 
y°A?D.e"28ir>r'  tne  sword,  renewed  his  coronation  in  the 
Dec.  25.  church  of  St.  Sophia  ;  and  the  name  and 
honours  of  John  Lascaris,  his  pupil  and  lawful  sove- 
reign, were  insensibly  abolished.  But  his  claims  still 
lived"in  the  minds  of  the  people;  and  the  royal  youth 
must  speedily  attain  the  years  of  manhood  and  ambi- 
tion. By  fear  or  conscience,  Palasologus  was  restrained 
from  dipping  his  hands  in  innocent  and  royal  blood  ; 
but  the  anxiety  of  a  usurper  and  a  parent  urged  him  to 
secure  his  throne,  by  one  of  those  imperfect  crimes  so 
familiar  to  the  modern  Greeks.  The  loss  of  sight 
incapacitated  the  young  prince  for  the  active  business 
of  the  world  :  instead  of  the  brutal  violence  of  tearing 
out  his  eyes,  the  visual  nerve  was  destroyed  by  the 
intense  glare  of  a  red-hot  basin,*'  and  John  Lascaris 
was  removed  to  a  distant  castle,  where  he  spent  many 
years  in  privacy  and  oblivion.  Such  cool  and  deliber- 
ate guilt  may  seem  incompatible  with  remorse  ;  but  if 
Michael  could  trust  the  mercy  of  Heaven,  he  was  not 
inaccessible  to  the  reproaches  and  vengeance  of  man- 
kind, which  he  had  provoked  by  cruelty  and  treason. 
His  cruelty  imposed  on  a  servile  court  the  duties  of 
applause  or  silence  ;  but  the  clergy  had  a  ri<rht  to 
speak  in  the  name  of  their  invisible  master  ;  and  their 
holy  legions  were  led  by  a  prelate,  whose  character 
was  above  the  temptation  of  hope  or  fear.  After  a 
short  abdication  of  his  dignity,  Arsenius  *  bad  consen- 
ted to  ascend  the  ecclesiastical  throne  of  Constantino- 
ple, and  to  preside  in  the  restoration  of  the  church. 
His  pious  simplicity  was  long  deceived  by  the  arts  of 
Palaeologus  ;  and  his  patience  and  submission  might 
soothe  the  usurper,  and  protect  the  safety  of  the  young 
prince.  On  the  news  of  this  inhuman  treatment,  the 
patriarch  unsheathed  the  spiritual  sword  ;  and  super- 
stition, on  this  occasion,  was  enlisted  in  the  cause  of 
is  excommuni-  humanity  and  justice.  In  a  synod  of 
catedby  the  bishops,  who  were  stimulated  by  the  ex- 
£en'!i"Cb  amPle  of  his  zeal>  the  patriarch  pro- 

A.  D.  1262  nounced  a  sentence  of  excommunication  ; 
—1263.  though  his  prudence  still  repeated  the 
name  of  Michael  in  the  public  prayers.  The  eastern 
prelates  had  not  adopted  the  dangerous  maxims  of 
ancient  Rome  ;  nor  did  they  presume  to  enforce  their 
censures,  by  deposing  princes,  or  absolving  nations 
from  their  oaths  of  allegiance.  But  the  christian  who 
had  been  separated  from  God  and  the  church,  became 
an  object  of  horror  ;  and  in  a  turbulent  and  fanatic 
capital,  that  horror  might  arm  the  hand  of  an  assassin, 
or  inflame  a  sedition  of  the  people.  Paleeologus  felt 
his  danger,  confessed  his  guilt,  and  deprecated  his 
judge  :  the  act  was  irretrievable  ;  the  prize  was  ob- 
tained ;  and  the  most  rigorous  penance,  which  he  soli- 
cited, would  have  raised  the  sinner  to  the  reputation 
of  a  saint.  The  unrelenting  patriarch  refused  to 
announce  any  means  of  atonement  or  any  hopes  of 
mercy  ;  and  condescended  only  to  pronounce,  that,  for 
so  great  a  crime,  great  indeed  must  be  the  satisfaction. 
"  Do  you  require,"  said  Michael,  "  that  I  should  abdi- 
cate the  empire  V    At  these  words,  he  offered,  or 


i  See  Pachympr,  (1.  2.  c.  23—33.)  Acropolila,  (e.  F8.)  Nicephorus 
Gregoras,  (1.  iv.  7.)  aad  for  Uie  treatment  of  the  subject  Latins,  Du- 
cange,  fl.  v.  c.  30,  31.) 

y  This  milder  invention  for  extinguishing  the  sight,  was  Hied  by 
the  philosopher  Democritns  on  himself,  when  he  sousht  to  withdraw 
his  mind  from  the  visible  world  :  a  foolish  story  !  The  word  abaci- 
nare,  in  Latin  and  Italian,  has  furnished  Ducange  (Gloss.  Latin.) 
with  an  opportunity  to  review  the  various  modes  of  blinding:  the 
more  violent  were  scooping,  burning  with  an  iron  or  hot  vinegar,  and 
binding  the  head  wilh  a  strong  cord  till  the  eyes  burst  from  their 
sockets.    Ingenious  tyrants  ! 

z  Sep  the  first  retreat  and  restoration  of  Arsenius,  in  Pachymer,  (1. 
2.  c.  15.  1.  iii.  c.  1,  2.)  and  Nicephoras  Gregoras.  (1.  iii.  c.  1.1  iv.  c.  ].) 
Posteruy  justly  accused  the  >t  .-..*.»  and  of  Arsenius,  the  vir- 

tues of  a  hermit.,  the  vices  of  a  minister,  (1.  xii.  c.  2.) 


seemed  to  offer,  the  sword  of  state.  Arsenius  eagerly 
grasped  this  pledge  of  sovereignty:  but  when  he  per- 
ceived that  the  emperor  was  unwilling  to  purchase 
absolution  at  so  dear  a  rate,  he  indignantly  escaped  to 
his  cell,  and  left  the  royal  sinner  kneeling  and  weep- 
ing before  I  he  door.* 

The  danger  and  scandal  of  this  ex-  schismofthe 
communication  subsisted  above  three  Areenites, 
years,  till  the  popular  clamour  was  as- A-  D-  1266— 1312- 
suaged  by  time  and  repentance  ;  till  the  brethren  of 
Arsenius  condemned  his  inflexible  spirit,  so  repugnant 
to  the  unbounded  forgiveness  of  the  gosple.  The 
emperor  bad  artfully  insinuated,  that,  if  he  were  still 
rejected  at  home,  he  might  seek,  in  the  Roman  pontiff, 
a  more  indulgent  judge ;  but  it  was  far  more  easy  and 
effectual  to  find  or  to  place  that  judge  at  the  head  of 
the  Byzantine  church.  Arsenius  was  involved  in  a 
vague  rumour  of  conspiracy  and  disaffection;  some 
irregular  steps  in  his  ordination  and  government  were 
liable  to  censure  ;  a  synod  deposed  him  from  the  epis- 
copal office ;  and  he  was  transported  under  a  guard  of 
soldiers  to  a  small  island  of  the  Proponlis.  Before 
his  exile,  he  suddenly  requested  that  a  strict  account 
might  be  taken  of  the  treasures  of  the  church  ;  boas- 
ted, that  his  sole  riches,  three  pieces  of  gold,  had 
been  earned  by  transcribing  the  psalms  ;  continued  to 
assert  the  freedom  of  his  mind  ;  and  denied,  with  his 
last  breath,  the  pardon  which  was  implored  by  the 
roj'al  sinner.1'  After  some  delay,  Gregory,  bishop  of 
Adrianople,  was  translated  to  the  Byzantine  throne; 
but  his  authority  was  found  insufficient  to  support  the 
absolution  of  the  emperor;  and  Joseph,  a  reverend 
monk,  was  substituted  to  that  important  function. 
This  edifying  scene  was  represented  in  the  presence 
of  the  senate  and  people  ;  at  the  end  of  six  years,  the 
humble  penitent  was  restored  to  the  communion  of  the 
faithful;  and  humanity  will  rejoice,  that  a  milder 
treatment  of  the  captive  Lascaris  was  stipulated  as  a 
proof  of  his  remorse.  But  the  spirit  of  Arsenius  still 
survived  in  a  powerful  faction  of  the  monks  and  clergy, 
who  persevered  above  forty-eight  years  in  an  obstinate 
schism.  Their  scruples  were  treated  with  tenderness 
and  respect  by  Michael  and  bis  son  ;  and  the  recon- 
ciliation of  the  Arsenites  was  the  serious  labour  of 
the  church  and  state.  In  the  confidence  of  fanaticism, 
they  had  proposed  to  try  their  cause  by  a  miracle  ; 
and  when  the  two  papers,  that  contained  their  own 
and  the  adverse  cause,  were  cast  into  a  fiery  brasier, 
they  expected  that  the  calholic  verity  would  be  re- 
spected by  the  flames.  Alas  !  the  two  papers  were 
indiscriminately  consumed,  and  this  unforeseen  acci- 
dent produced  the  union  of  a  day,  and  renewed  the 
quarrel  of  an  age.c  The  final  treaty  displayed  the 
victory  of  the  Arsenites  :  the  clergy  abstained  during 
forty  days  from  all  ecclesiastical  functions:  a  slight 
penance  was  imposed  on  the  laity  ;  the  body  of  Arse- 
nius was  deposited  in  the  sanctuary;  and  in  the  name 
of  the  departed  saint,  the  prince  and  people  were  re- 
leased from  the  sins  of  their  fathers/1 

The  establishment  of  his  family  was  Reign  of  Michael 
the  motive,  or  at  least  the  pretence,  of  Palaeologus, 
the  crime  of  Palasologus  ;  and  he  was    Ape^"  i259' 
impatient  to  confirm  the  succession,  by    a.  D.  1282, 
sharing  with  his  eldest  son  the  honours      Dec.  11. 


»  The  crime  and  excommunication  of  Michael  are  fairly  told  bv 
Pachymer (1.  iii.  c.  10. 14. 19,  &c.)  and  Gregoras.  (1.  iv.  c.  4.)  His  con- 
fession and  penance  restored  their  freedom. 

b  Pachymer  relates  the  exile  of  Arsenius  :  (1.  iv.  c.  1~1G.)  Iip  was 
one  of  the  commissaries  who  visited  him  in  the  desert  island.  The 
last  testament  of  the  unforgiving  patriarch  is  still  extant.  (Dupin. 
Bibliotheque  Ecclesiastiipie,  torn.  x.  p.  95.) 

c  Pachymer  (1.  vii.  c.  22.)  relates  this  miraculous  trial  likea  philo- 
sopher, and  treats  with  similar  contempt  a  plot  of  the  Arsenites,  to  hide 
a  revelation  in  the  coffin  of  some  old  saint.  (1.  vii.  c.  13.)  He  compen- 
sates this  incredulity  by  an  image  that  weeps,  another  that  bleeds, 
(1.  vii.  c.  30.)  and  the  miraculous  cures  of  a  deaf  and  .t  mute  patient, 
(1.  xi.  c.  32.) 

d  The  story  of  the  Arsenites  is  spread  through  the  thirteen  books  of 
Pachymer.  Their  union  and  triumph  are  reserved  for  Nicephorus 
Gregoras.  (1.  vik  c.  9.)  who  neither  loves  cor  esteems  these  sectaries. 
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Reign  of  Andro.  of  the  purple.  Andronicus,  afterwards 
AicA",t1h-oENTdRr'0  sarnamed  the  Elder,  was  proclaimed  and 

A  D.  1273.  Nov.  a  ,  I    ,     {,  .  . 

—A.  D.  1332.  crowned  emperor  of  the  Romans,  in  the 
Feb.  13  fifteenth  year  of  his  age;  and,  from  the 
first  aera  of  a  prolix  and  inglorious  reign,  he  held  that 
august  title  nine  years  as  the  colleague,  and  fifty  as 
the  successor  of  his  father.  Michael  himself,  had  he 
died  in  a  private  station,  would  have  heen  thought 
more  worthy  of  the  empire:  and  the  assaults  of  his 
temporal  and  spiritual  enemies  left  him  few  moments 
to  labour  for  his  own  fame  or  the  happiness  of  his  sub- 
jects. He  wrested  from  the  Franks  several  of  the  no- 
blest islands  of  the  Archipelago,  Lesbos,  Chios,  and 
Rhodes:  his  brother  Constantine  was  sent  to  command 
in  Malvasia  and  Sparta;  and  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Morea,  from  Argos  and  Napoli  to  Cape  Tsnarus,  was 
repossessed  by  the  Greeks.  This  effusion  of  christian 
blood  was  loudly  condemned  by  the  patriarch  ;  and 
the  insolent  priest  presumed  to  interpose  his  fears  and 
scruples  hetv/een  the  arms  of  princes.  But  in  the  pro- 
secution of  these  western  conquests,  the  countries  be- 
yond the  Hellespont  were  left  naked  to  the  Turks; 
and  their  depredations  verified  the  prophecy  of  a  dyihg 
senator,  that  the  recovery  of  Constantinople  would  be 
the  ruin  of  Asia.  The  victories  of  Michael  were 
achieved  by  his  lieutenants  ;  his  sword  rusted  in  the 
palace;  and,  in  the  transactions  of  the  emperor  with 
the  popes  and  the  king  of  Naples,  his  political  arts 
were  stained  with  cruelty  and  fraud. ' 

I.  The  Vatican  was  the  most  natural 
the  Latin*  W'lh  re^"?e  °f  a  Latin  emperor,  who  had  been 
church,  A.  D.     driven  from  his  throne  ;  and  pope  Urban 

1274—1277.  the  fourth  appeared  to  pity  the  misfor- 
tunes, and  vindicate  the  cause,  of  the  fugitive  Bald- 
win. A  crusade,  with  plenary  indulgence,  was  preach- 
ed by  his  command  against  the  schismatic  Greeks  ;  he 
excommunicated  their  allies  and  adherents;  solicited 
Louis  the  ninth  in  favour  of  his  kinsman  ;  and  demand- 
ed a  tenth  of  the  ecclesiastical  revenues  of  France  and 
England  for  the  service  of  the  holy  war.'  The  subtle 
Greek,  who  watched  the  rising  tempest  of  the  west, 
attempted  to  suspend  or  soothe  the  hostility  of  the 
pope,  by  suppliant  embassies  and  respectful  letters; 
but  he  insinuated  that  the  establishment  of  peace  must 
prepare  the  reconciliation  and  obedience  of  the  eastern 
church.  The  Roman  court  could  not  be  deceived  by 
so  gross  an  artifice;  and  Michael  was  admonished, 
that  the  repentance  of  the  son  should  precede  the  for- 
giveness of  the  father  ;  and  that  faith  (an  ambiguous 
word)  was  the  only  basis  of  friendship  and  alliance. 
After  a  long  and  affected  delay,  the  approach  of  dan- 
ger, and  the  importunity  of  Gregory  the  tenth,  com- 
pelled him  to  enter  on  a  more  serious  negociation  :  he 
alleged  the  example  of  the  great  Vataces ;  and  the 
Greek  clergy,  who  understood  the  intentions  of  their 
prince,  were  not  alarmed  by  the  first  steps  of  reconcil- 
iation and  respect.  But  when  he  pressed  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  treaty,  they  strenuously  declared,  that  the 
Latins,  though  not  in  name,  were  heretics  in  fact,  and 
that  they  despised  those  strangers  as  the  vilest  and 
most  despicable  portion  of  the  human  race.s  It  was 
the  task  of  the  emperor  to  persuade,  to  corrupt,  to  in- 
timidate, the  most  popular  ecclesiastics,  to  gain  the 
vote  of  each  individual,  and  alternately  to  urge  the 
arguments  of  christian  charity  and  the  public  welfare. 
The  texts  of  the  fathers  and  the  arms  of  the  Franks 
were  balanced  in  the  theological  and  political  scale ; 


e  Of  the  thirteen  books  of  Pachymer,  the  first  six  (as  the  fourth  and 
fifth  of  Nicephnrus  Gregoras)  contain  the  reign  of  Michael,  at  the 
time  of  whose  dpath  he  was  forty  years  of  age.  Instead  of  breaking, 
like  his  editor  the  Pero  Poussin,  his  history  into  two  pans,  I  fol- 
low Ducange  and  Cousin,  who  number  the  thirteen  books  in  one 
series. 

f  Ducange,  Hist,  de  C.  P.  1.  v.  c.  33,  &c.  from  the  Epistles  of  Ur- 
ban IV. 

a  From  their  mercantile  intercourse  with  the  Venetians  and  Geno- 
ese, they  branded  the  Latins  as  *»»h».i>i  and  i *»»vt3<.  (Pachymer,  1. 
v.  c.  10.)  "  Some  are  heretics  in  name  ;  others,  like  the  Latins,  in 
fact,"  said  the  learned  Veccus.  (I.  v.  c.  12.)  who  soon  afterwards  be- 
came a  convert,  (c.  15,  16.)  and  a  patriarch,  (c.  24.) 


and  without  approving  the  addition  "to  the  Nicene 
creed,  the  most  moderate  were  taught  to  confess,  that 
the  two  hostile  propositions  of  proceeding  from  tho 
Father  by  the  Son,  and  proceeding  from  the  Father 
and  the  Son,  might  be  reduced  to  a  safe  and  catholic 
sense.h  The  supremacy  of  the  pope  was  a  doctrine 
more  easy  to  conceive,  but  more  painful  to  acknow- 
ledge; yet  Michael  represented  to  his  monks  and  pre- 
lates, that  they  might  submit  to  name  the  Roman  bish- 
op as  the  first  of  the  patriarchs  ;  and  that  their  distance 
and  discretion  would  guard  the  liberties  of  the  eastern 
church  from  the  mischievous  consequences  of  the  right 
of  appeal.  He  protested  that  he  would  sacrifice  his 
life  and  empire  rather  than  yield  the  smallest  point  of 
orthodox  faith  or  national  independence:  and  this  de- 
claration was  sealed  and  ratified  by  a  golden  bull. 
The  patriarch  Joseph  withdrew  to  a  monastery,  to  re- 
sign or  resume  his  throne,  according  to  the  event  of 
the  treaty  :  the  letters  of  union  and  obedience  were 
subscribed  by  the  emperor,  his  son  Andronicus,  and 
thirty-five  archbishops  and  metropolitans,  with  their 
respective  synods  ;  and  the  episcopal  list  was  multi- 
plied by  many  diocpses  which  were  annihilated  under 
the  yoke  of  the  infidels.  An  embassy  was  composed 
of  Nome  trusty  ministers  and  prplates  ;  they  embarked 
for  Italy,  with  rich  ornaments  and  rare  perfumes,  for 
the  altar  of  St.  Peter;  and  their  secret  orders  authori- 
zed and  recommended  a  boundless  compliance.  They 
were  received  in  the  general  council  of  Lyons,  by  pope 
Gregory  the  tenth,  at  the  head  of  five  hundred  bish- 
ops.' He  embraced  with  tears  his  long-lost  and  re- 
pentant children;  accppted  the  oath  of  the  ambassa- 
dors, who  abjured  the  schism  in  the  name  of  the  two 
emperors;  adorned  the  prelates  with  the  ring  and  mi- 
tre ;  ehanted  in  Greek  and  Latin  the  Nicene  creed 
with  the  addition  of  Jilioque ,-  and  rejoiced  in  the  union 
of  the  east  and  west,  which  had  been  reserved  for  his 
reign.  To  consummate  this  pious  work,  the  Byzan- 
tine deputies  were  speedily  followed  by  the  pope's 
nuncios ;  and  their  instruction  discloses  the  policy  of 
the  Vatican,  which  could  not  be  satisfied  with  the  vain 
title  of  supremacy.  After  viewing  the  temper  of  the 
prince  and  people,  they  were  enjoined  to  absolve  the 
schismatic  clergy,  who  should  subscribe  and  swear 
their  abjuration  and  obedience  ;  to  establish  in  all  the 
churches  the  use  of  the  perfect  crepd  ;  to  prepare  the 
entrance  of  a  cardinal  legate,  with  the  full  powers  and 
dignity  of  his  office  ;  and  to  instruct  the  emperor  irt 
the  advantages  which  he  might  derive  from  the  tem- 
poral protection  of  the  Roman  pontiff.k 

But  they  found  a  country  without  a  His  persecution 
friend,  a  nation  in  which  the  names  of  of  the  Greeks, 
Rome  and  Union  were  pronouneed  with  A.  D.  1277— 1282. 
abhorrence.  The  patriarch  Joseph  was  indeed  remov- 
ed ;  his  place  was  filled  by  Veccus,  an  ecclesiastic  of 
learning  and  moderation  ;  and  the  emperor  was  still 
urged  by  the  same  motives,  to  persevere  in  the  same 
professions.  But  in  his  private  language  Palaeologus 
affected  to  deplore  the  pride,  and  to  blame  the  innova- 
tions, of  the  Latins;  and  while  he  debased  his  char- 
acter by  this  double  hypocrisy,  he  justified  and  pun- 
ished the  opposition  of  his  subjects.  By  the  joint 
suffrage  of  the  new  and  the  ancient  Rome,  a  sentence 
of  pxcommunieation  was  pronounced  against  the  obsti- 
nate schismatics;  the  censures  of  the  church  were  execu- 
ted by  the  sword  of  Michael ;  on  the  failure  of  persua- 
sion, he  tried  the  arguments  of  prison  and  exile,  of  whip- 


h  In  this  class,  we  may  place  Pachymer  himself,  whose  copious 
and  candid  narrative  occupies  the  fifth  and  sixth  books  of  his  histo- 
ry. Yet  the  Greek  is  silent  on  the  council  of  Lyons,  and  seems  to 
believe  that  the  popes  always  resided  in  Rome  ami  Italv,  (1.  v.  c.  17. 
21.) 

i  See  the  arts  of  the  council  of  Lyons  in  the  year  1274.  Heury, 
Hist.  Ecclesiastique,  torn,  xviii.  p.  181—199.  Dupin,  Bibliot.  F.ccles. 
lorn.  x.  p.  135. 

k  This  curious  instruction,  which  ha9  been  drawn  with  more  or 
less  honesty  by  Wading  and  Leo  Allatius  from  the  archives  of  th» 
Vatican,  is  given  in  an  abstract  or  version  bv  Fleurv,  (torn,  xviii 

p.  252  -2580 
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ping  and  mutilation;  those  touc  h-stor.»  s,  sa}'S  an  his- 
torian, of  cowards  and  the  brave.  Two  Greeks  still 
reigned  in  iEtolia,  Epirus,  and  Thessaiy,  with  the  ap- 
pellation of  despots  ;  they  had  yielded  to  the  sover- 
eigns of  Constantinople,  but  they  rejected  the  chains 
of  the  Roman  pontiff,  and  supported  their  refusal  by 
successful  arms.  Under  their  protection,  the  fugitive 
monks  and  bishops  assembled  in  hostile  synods;  and 
retorted  the  name  of  heretic  with  the  galling  addition 
of  apostate;  the  prince  of  Trebizond  was  tempted  to 
assume  the  forfeit  title  of  emperor;  and  even  the  La- 
tins of  Negropont,  Thebes,  Athens,  and  the  Morea, 
forgot  the  merits  of  the  convert,  to  join,  with  open  or 
clandestine  aid,  the  enemies  of  Palasologus.  His  fa- 
vourite generals,  of  his  own  blood  and  family,  succes- 
sively deserted,  or  betrayed,  the  sacrilegious  trust. 
His  sister  Eulogia,  a  niece,  and  two  female  cousins, 
conspired  against  him;  another  niece,  Mary  queen  of 
Bulgaria,  negociated  his  ruin  with  the  sultan  of  Egypt ; 
and,  in  the  public  eye,  their  treason  was  consecrated 
as  the  most  sublime  virtue.1  To  the  pope's  nuncios, 
who  urged  the  consummation  of  the  work,  Palaeologus 
exposed  a  naked  recital  of  all  that  he  had  done  and 
suffered  for  their  sake.  They  were  assured  that  the 
guilty  sectaries,  of  both  sexes  and  every  rank,  had 
been  deprived  of  their  honours,  their  fortunes,  and  their 
liberty;  a  spreading  list  of  confiscation  and  punish- 
ment, which  involved  many  persons,  the  dearest  to  the 
emperor,  or  the  best  deserving  of  his  favour.  They 
were  conducted  to  the  prison,  to  behold  four  princes 
of  the  royal  blood  chained  in  the  four  corners,  and 
shaking  their  fetters  in  an  agony  of  grief  and  rage. 
Two  of  these  captives  were  afterwards  released  ;  the 
one  by  submission,  the  other  by  death  :  but  the  obsti- 
nacy of  their  two  companions  was  chastised  by  the 
loss  of  their  eyes;  and  the  Greeks,  the  least  adverse 
to  the  union,  deplore  the  cruel  and  inauspicious  trage- 
dy. m  Persecutors  must  expect  the  hatred  of  those 
whom  they  oppress  ;  but  they  commonly  find  some 
consolation  in  the  testimony  of  their  conscience,  the 
applause  of  their  party,  and,  perhaps,  the  success  of 
their  undertaking.  But  the  hypocrisy  of  Michael, 
which  was  prompted  only  by  political  motives,  must 
have  forced  him  to  hate  himself,  to  despise  his  follow- 
ers, and  to  esteem  and  envy  the  rebel  champions  by 
whom  he  was  detested  and  despised.  While  his  vio- 
lence was  abhorred  at  Constantinople,  at  Rome  his 
slowness  was  arraigned,  and  his  sincerity  suspected  ; 
till  at  length  pope  Martin  the  fourth  excluded  the  Greek 
emperor  from  the  pale  of  a  church,  into  which  he  was 
The  union  dis-  striving  to  reduce  a  schismatic  people, 
solved,  No  sooner  had  the  tyrant  expired,  than 
A.  D.  1283.  the  union  was  dissolved,  and  abjured  by 
unanimous  consent;  the  churches  were  purified ;  the 
penitents  were  reconciled  ;  and  his  son  Andronicus, 
after  weeping  the  sins  and  errors  of  his  youth,  most 
piously  denied  his  father  the  burial  of  a  prince  and  a 
christian." 

Charles  of  An-  H.  In  the  distress  of  the  Latins,  the 
jou  subdues Na-  v'alls  and  towers  of  Constantinople  had 
P'a. aD.d  VZ6&.7'  fallen  to  decay  :  they  were  restored  and 
Feb.  25.  fortified  by  the  policy  of  Michael,  who 
deposited  a  plenteous  store  of  corn  and  salt  provisions, 
to  sustain  the  siege  which  he  might  hourly  expect 
from  the  resentment  of  the  western  powers.  Of  these, 
the  sovereign  of  the  two  Sicilies  was  the  most  formi- 


1  This  frank  and  authentic  confession  of  Michael's  distress,  is 
exhibited  in  barbarous  Latin  by  Ogcrius,  who  signs  himself  Protono- 
tarius  Interpret!]!!),  and  transcribed  by  Wading  from  the  MSS.  of 
the  Vatican.  (A.  1).  HT8.  Nd.  3.)  His  Annals  of  the  Franciscan 
order,  the  Fratres  Minores,  in  seventeen  volumes  in  folio,  (Rome, 
174!.)  I  have  now  accidentally  seen  among  the  waste  paper  of  a 
bookseller. 

m  See  the  sixth  book  of  Parhymer,  particularly  the  chapters  1.  II. 
16. 18.  24—27.  He  is  the  more  credible,  as  he  speaks  of  this  persecu- 
tion with  less  anger  than  sorrow. 

n  Pachymer,  1.  vii.  c.  1— II.  17.  The  speech  of  Andronicus  the 
Elder  (lib.  xii.  c.  2.)  is  a  curious  record,  which  proves,  that  if  the 
Greeks  were  the  slaves  of  the  emperor,  the  emperor  was  not  lees 
■the  slave  of  superstition  and  the  clergy. 


dable  neighbour ;  but  as  long  as  they  were  possessed 
by  Mainfroy,  the  bastard  of  Frederic  the  second,  his 
monarchy  was  the  bulwark,  rather  than  the  annoyance, 
of  the  eastern  empire.  The  usurper,  though  a  brave, 
and  active  prince,  was  sufficiently  employed  in  the  de- 
fence of  his  throne :  his  proscription  by  successive 
popes  had  separated  Mainfroy  from  the  common  cause 
of  the  Latins  ;  and  the  forces  that  might  have  besieged 
Constantinople  were  detained  in  a  crusade  against  the 
domestic  enemy  of  Rome.  The  prize  of  her  avenger, 
the  crown  of  the  two  Sicilies,  was  won  and  worn  by 
the  brother  of  St.  Louis,  by  Charles  count  of  Anjou 
and  Provence,  who  led  the  chivalry  of  France  on  this 
holy  expedition.0  The  disaffection  of  his  christian 
subjects  compelled  Mainfroy  to  enlist  a  colony  of  Sa- 
racens whom  his  father  had  planted  in  Apulia  :  and 
this  odious  succour  will  explain  the  defiance  of  the 
catholic  hero,  who  rejected  all  terms  of  accommoda- 
tion. "  Bear  this  message,"  said  Charles,  "  to  the 
sultan  of  Nocera,  that  God  and  the  sword  are  umpire 
between  us  ;  and  that  he  shall  either  send  me  to  para- 
dise, or  I  will  send  him  to  the  pit  of  hill."  The  ar- 
mies met,  and  though  I  am  ignorant  of  Mainfroy's 
doom  in  the  other  world,  in  this  he  lost  his  friends, 
his  kingdom,  and  his  life,  in  the  bloody  battle  of  Ben- 
evento.  Naples  and  Sicily  were  immediately  peopled 
with  a  warlike  race  of  French  nobles;  and  their  aspir- 
ing leader  embraced  the  future  conquest  of  Africa, 
Greece  and  Palestine.  The  most  specious  reasons 
might  point  his  first  arms  against  the  Byzantine  em- 
pire ;  and  Palceoloffus,  diffident  of  his  own  strength, 
repeatedly  appealed  from  the  ambition  of  Charles  to 
the  humanity  of  St.  Louis,  who  still  preserved  a  just 
ascendant  over  the  mind  of  his  ferocious  brother.  For 
a  while  the  attention  of  that  brother  was  confined  at 
home  by  the  invasion  of  Conradin,  the  last  heir  of  the 
imperial  house  of  Swabia:  but  the  hapless  boy  sunk 
in  the  unequal  conflict;  and  bis  execution  on  a  public 
scaffold  taught  the  rivals  of  Charles  to  tremble  for 
their  heads  as  well  as  their  dominions.  A  second  res- 
pite was  obtained  by  the  last  crusade  of  St.  Louis  to 
the  African  coast;  and  the  double  motive  of  interest 
and  duty  urged  the  king;  of  Naples  to  assist,  with  his 
powers  and  his  presence,  the  holy  enterprise.  The 
death  of  St.  Louis  released  him  from  the  importunity 
of  a  virtuous  censor:  the  king  of  Tunis  confessed  him- 
self the  tributary  and  vassal  of  the  crown  Threatens  the 
of  Sicily  ;  and  the  boldest  of  the  French  Greek  empire, 
knights  were  free  to  enlist  under  his  ban-  A' D- 1270'  &c- 
ner  against  the  Greek  empire.  A  treaty  and  a  mar- 
riage united  his  interest  with  the  house  of  Courtenay  ; 
his  daughter  Beatrice  was  promised  to  Philip,  son  and 
heir  of  the  emperor  Baldwin  ;  a  pension  of  six  hundred 
ounces  of  gold  was  allowed  for  his  maintenance;  and 
his  generous  father  distributed  among  his  allies  the 
kingdoms  and  provinces  of  the  east,  reserving  only 
Constantinople,  and  one  day's  journey  round  the  city, 
for  the  imperial  domain."1  In  this  perilous  moment 
Palajologus  was  the  most  eager  to  subscribe  the  creed, 
and  implore  the  protection,  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  who 
assumed,  with  propriety  and  weight,  the  character  of 
an  angel  of  peace,  the  common  father  of  the  christians. 
By  his  voice,  the  sword  of  Charles  was  chained  in  the 
scabbard  ;  and  the  Greek  ambassadors  beheld  him,  in 
the  pope's  anti-chamber,  biting  his  ivory  sceptre  in  a 
transport  of  fury,  and  deeply  resenting  the  refusal  to 
enfranchise  and  consecrate  his  arms.  He  appears  to 
have  respected  the  disinterested  mediation  of  Gregory 


o  The  best,  accounts,  the  nearest  the  time,  the  most  full  and  enter- 
taining, of  the  conquest  of  Naples  by  Charles  of  Anjou,  may  be  found 
in  IheFlorenline  Chronicles  of  Ricordnno  Malespina,  (c.  731  — 193.) 
and  Giovanni  Villani,  (1.  vii.  c.  1  — 10.  23— 30.)  which  are  published 
by  Muratori  in  the  eighth  and  thirteenth  volumes  ofjLhe  historians  of 
Italy.  In  his  Annals,  (torn.  xi.  p.  56 — 72.)  he  has  abridged  these  great 
events,  w  hich  are  likewise  described  in  the  Istoria  Civile  of  Gian- 
none,  torn.  ii.  1.  xix.  torn.  iii.  1.  xx. 

p  Pucange,  Hist,  de  C.  P.  1.  v.  c.  49—56.  I.  vi.  c.  1—13.  See  Pachy- 
mer, 1.  iv.  c.  29. 1.  v.  c.  7—10.  25.  1.  vi.  c.  3D.  32,  33  and  Nicephorus 
Gregoras,  1.  iv,  5.  1.  v.  .  16. 
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the  tenth  ;  but  Charles  was  insensibly  disgusted  by 
the  pride  and  partiality  of  Nicholas  the  third  ;  and  his 
attachment  to  his  kindred,  the  Ursini  family,  alienated 
the  most  strenuous  champion  from  the  service  of  the 
church.  The  hostile  league  against  the  Greeks,  of 
Philip  the  Latin  emperor,  the  kins  of  the  two  Sicilies, 
and  the  republic  of  Venice,  was  ripened  into  execu- 
tion;  and  the  election  of  Martin  the  fourth,  a  French 
pope,  gave  a  sanction  to  the  cause.  Of  the  allies, 
Philip  supplied  his  name,  Martin,  a  bull  of  excommu- 
nication, the  Venetians,  a  squadron  of  forty  galleys  ; 
and  the  formidable  powers  of  Charles  consisted  of 
forty  counts,  ten  thousand  men  at  arms,  a  numerous 
body  of  infantry,  and  a  fleet  of  more  than  three  hun- 
dred ships  and  transports.  A  distant  day  was  appoint- 
ed for  assembling  this  mighty  force  in  the  harbour  of 
Brindisi;  and  a  previous  attempt  was  risked  with  a 
detachment  of  three  hundred  knights,  wrho  invaded 
Albania,  and  besieged  the  fortress  of  Belgrade.  Their 
defeat  might  amuse  with  a  triumph  the  vanity  of  Con- 
stantinople; but  the  more  sagacious  Michael,  despair- 
ing of  his  arms,  depended  on  the  effects  of  a  conspira- 
cy; on  the  secret  workings  of  a  rat,  who  gnawed  the 
bow-string  '  of  the  Sicilian  tyrant. 

Among  the  proscribed  adherents  of 

ftisatesThe  re!  ,he  hoUSe  of  Swabia>  John  of  P™cida 
volt  of  Sicily,  forfeited  a  small  island  of  that  name  in 
A.  D.12S0.  the  bay  of  Naples.  His  birth  was  noble, 
but  his  education  was  learned  ;  and  in  the  poverty  of 
exile,  he  was  relieved  by  the  practice  of  physic,  which 
he  had  studied  in  the  school  of  Salerno.  Fortune  had 
left  him  nothing  to  lose,  except  life;  and  to  despise 
life  is  the  first  qualification  of  a  rebel.  Procida  was 
endowed  with  (he  art  of  negoeiation,  to  enforce  his 
reasons,  and  disguise  his  motives  ;  and  in  his  various 
transactions  with  nations  and  men,  he  could  persuade 
each  party  that  he  laboured  solely  for  their  interest. 
The  new  kingdoms  of  Charles  were  afflicted  by  every 
species  of  fiscal  and  military  oppression^  and  the 
lives  and  fortunes  of  his  Italian  subjects  were  sacri- 
ficed to  the  greatness  of  their  masier  and  the  licen- 
tiousness of  his  followers.  The  hatred  of  Naples  was 
repressed  by  his  presence;  but  the  looser  government 
of  his  vicegerents  excited  the  contempt,  as  well  as  the 
aversion,  of  the  Sicilians  :  the  island  was  aroused  to 
a  sense  of  freedom  by  the  eloquence  of  Procida;  and 
he  displayed  to  every  baron  his  private  interest  in  the 
common  cause.  In  the  confidence  of  foreign  aid,  he 
successively  visited  the  courts  of  the  Greek  emperor, 
and  of  Peter  king  of  Arragon,"  who  possessed  the 
maritime  countries  of  Valentia  and  Catalonia.  To  the 
ambitious  Peter  a  crown  was  presented,  which  he 
might  justly  claim  by  his  marriage  with  the  sister  of 
Mainfroy,  and  by  the  dying  voice  of  Conradin,  who 
from  the  scaffold  had  cast  a  ring  to  his  heir  and  aven- 
ger. Palajologus  was  easily  persuaded  to  divert  his 
enemy  from  a  foreign  war  by  a  rebellion  at  home  ;  and 
a  Greek  subsidy  of  twenty-five  thousand  ounces  of 
gold  was  most  profitably  applied  to  arm  a  Catalan, 
fleet,  which  sailed  under  a  holy  banner  to  the  specious 
attack  of  the  Saracens  of  Africa.  In  the  disguise  of 
a  monk  or  beggar,  the  indefatigable  missionary  of  re- 
volt flew  from  Constantinople  to  Rome,  and  from  Sit  i- 
ly  to  Saragossa  ;  the  treaty  was  sealed  with  the  sig- 
net of  Pope  Nicholas  himself,  the  enemy  of  Charles; 
and  his  deed  of  gift  transferred  the  fiefs  of  St.  Peter 
from  the  house  of  Anjou  to  that  of  Arragon.  So 


q  The  reader  of  Herodotus  will  recollect  how  miraculously  the  As- 
syrian h  ist  of  Sennacherib  was  disarmed  and  destroyed,  (1.  H.  c.  141.) 

r  Accordintr  to  Sabas  Malnspinn,  (Hist.  Sicula,  1.  iii.  c.  IB.  in  Mora- 
t  >ri,  loin.  viii.  p.  835.)  a  zeal. .us  Guelph,  the  subjects  of  Charles,  who 
had  reviled  Mainfroy  as  a  wolf,  began  loregret  him  as  a  lamb  :  and  he 
justifies  their  discontent  by  the  oppressions  of  the  French  sovernment, 
(1.  vi.  c.  2.  7.)  See  the  Sicilian  manifesto  in  Nicholas  Specialis,  (1.  i. 
c.  11.  in  Muratori,  torn.  x.  p.  03:).) 

s  See  the  character  and  counsels  of  Peter  kinj  of  Arraion.  in  Ma- 
riana. (Hist.  Hispan.  1.  xiv.  c  6.  torn.  ii.  p.  133.)  "  The  reader  foreives 
the  Jesuit's  defects,  in  favour,  always  of  his  style,  and  often  of  his 
**>nee. 


widely  diffused  and  so  freely  circulated,  the  secret 
was  preserved  above  two  years  with  impenetrable  dis- 
cretion ;  and  each  of  the  conspirators  imbibed  the 
maxim  of  Peter,  who  declared  that  he  would  cut  off 
his  left  hand  if  it  were  conscious  of  the  intentions  of 
his  right.  The  mine  was  prepared  with  deep  and  dan- 
gerous artifice  ;  but  it  may  be  questioned,  whether  the 
instant  explosion  of  Palermo  were  the  effect  of  acci- 
dent or  design. 

On  the  vigil  of  Easter  a  procession  of  Thg  Sicilian 
the  unarmed  citizens  visited  a  church  Vespers, 
without  the  walls;  and  a  noble  damsel  A.  D.  1282. 
was  rudely  insulted  by  a  French  sol-  March  3a 
dier.'  The  ravisher  was  instantly  punished  with 
death  ;  and  if  the  people  at  first  were  scattered  by  a 
military  force,  their  numbers  and  fury  prevailed:  the 
conspirators  seized  the  opportunity  ;  the  flame  spread 
over  the  island ;  and  eight  thousand  French  were 
exterminated  in  a  promiscuous  massacre,  which  has 
obtained  the  name  of  the  Sicilian  Vespers."  From 
every  city  the  banners  of  freedom  and  the  church  were 
displayed  :  the  revolt  was  inspired  by  the  presence  or 
the  soul  of  Procida  ;  and  Peter  of  Arragon,  w  ho  sail- 
ed from  the  African  coast  to  Palermo,  was  saluted  as 
the  king  and  saviour  of  the  isle.  By  the  rebellion  of 
a  people  on  whom  he  had  so  long  trampled  with  impu- 
nity, Charles  was  astonished  and  confounded  ;  and  in 
the  first  agony  of  grief  and  devotion,  he  was  heard  to 
exclaim,  '•  O  God  !  if  thou  hast  decreed  to  humble 
nie,  grant  me  at  least  a  gentle  and  gradual  descent 
from  the  pinnacle  of  greatness  !"  His  fleet  and  army, 
which  already  filled  the  sea-ports  of  Italy,  were  has- 
tily recalled  from  the  service  of  the  Grecian  war  ;  and 
the  situation  of  Messina  exposed  that  town  to  the 
first  storm  of  his  revenge.  Feeble  in  themselves,  and 
yet  hopeless  of  foreign  succour,  the  citizens  would 
have  repented,  and  submitted  on  the  assurance  of  full 
pardon  and  their  ancient  privileges.  But  the  pride  of 
the  monarch  was  already  rekindled  ;  and  the  most  fer- 
vent entreaties  of  the  legate  could  extort  no  more  than 
a  promise,  that  he  would  forgive  the  remainder,  after 
a  chosen  list  of  eight  hundred  rebels  bad  been  yielded 
to  his  discretion.  The  despair  of  the  Messinese  re- 
newed their  courage  ;  Peter  of  Arragon  approached 
to  their  relief;1'  and  his  rival  was  driven  back  by  the 
failure  of  provision  and  the  terrors  of  the  equinox  to  the 
Calabrian  shore.  At  the  same  moment,  the  Catalan 
admiral,  the  famous  Roger  de  Loria,  swept  the  channel 
with  an  invincible  squadron  ;  the  French  DefeatoJCharles, 
fleet,  more  numerous  in  transports  than  Oct. 2. 
in  galleys,  was  either  burnt  or  destroyed  ;  and  the 
same  blow  assured  the  independence  of  Sicily  and  the 
safety  of  the  Greek  empire.  A  few  days  before  his 
dealh,  the  emperor  Michael  rejoiced  in  the  fall  of  an 
enemy  whom  he  hated  and  esteemed  :  and  perhaps  he 
might  be  content  with  the  popular  judgment,  that  had 
they  not  been  matched  with  each  other,  Constantino- 
ple and  Italy  must  speedily  have  obeyed  the  same 
master.1  From  this  disastrous  moment,  the  life  of 
Charles  was  a  series  of  misfortnnps  ;  his  capital  was 
insulted,  his  son  was  made  prisoner,  and  he  sunk  into 


!  After  enumerating  the  sufferings  of  his  country.  Nicholas  Specia- 
lis adds,  in  the  true  spirit  of  Italian  jealousy,  Quce  omnia  et  eraviora 
qtiidem,  tit  arbilror,  patienti  animo  Siculi  lolorassent,  nisi  (quod  pri- 
tnum  cunctis  dominamibus  cavendutn  est)  alienas  fceminas  invasis- 
sent,  (1.  i.  c.  2  p.  924.) 

u  The  French  were  lone  taueht  to  remember  this  bloody  lesson  : 
"  If  I  a.m  provoked,  'said  Henry  the  fourth,)  I  will  breakfast  at  Milan, 
and  dine  at  Naples."  11  Your  majesty  (replied  the  Spanish  ambassa- 
dor) may  perhaps  arrive  in  Sicily  for  vespers." 

w  This  revolt,  with  the  subsequent  victory,  are  related  by  two  na- 
tional writers,  Banholemy  a  Neocastro,  (in  Muratori,  torn,  xiii.)  and 
Nicholas  Specialis,  (in  Muratori,  torn,  x.)  the  one  a  contemporary,  the 
other  of  the  next  century.  The  patriot  Specialis  disclaims  the  name 
of  rebellion,  and  all  previous  correspondence  with  Peter  of  Arragon, 
(nullo  conimuuicato  consilio)  who  happened  to  be  with  a  fleet  and 
army  on  the  African  coast,  (I.  i.  c.  4.  9.) 

x  Nicephorus  Gregnras  (1.  v.  c.  6.)  admires  the  wisdom  of  Provi- 
dence in  this  equal  balance  of  states  and  princes.  For  the  honourof 
Palaeologus,  I  had  rath»r  this  balance  had  been  observed  by  an  Italian 
writer. 
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t,,e  grave  without  recovering-  the  isle  of  Sicily,  which, 
after  a  war  of  twenty  years,  was  finally  severed  from 
the  throne  of  Naples,  and  transferred,  as  an  indepen- 
dent kingdom,  to  a  younger  branch  of  the  house  of 
Arragon.y 

I  shall  not,  I  trust,  be  accused  of  su- 
war  of  the  Cau£  perstilion  :  but  I  must  remark,  that,  even 
lans  in  the  Greek  in  this  world,  the  natural  order  of  events 
empire,  will  sometimes  afford  the  strong  appear- 

A.D.  1303-1307.  ances  of  moral  retribution.  The  first 
Palaeologus  had  saved  his  empire  by  involving  the 
kingdoms  of  the  west  in  rebellion  and  blood ;  and 
from  these  seeds  of  discord  uprose  a  generation  of 
iron  men,  who  assaulted  and  endangered  the  empire 
of  his  son.  In  modern  times,  our  debts  and  taxes  are 
the  secret  poison,  which  still  corrodes  the  bosom  of 
peace  :  but  in  the  weak  and  disorderly  government  of 
the  middle  ages,  it  was  agitated  by  the  present  evil  of 
the  disbanded  armies.  Too  idle  to  work,  loo  proud  to 
beg,  the  mercenaries  were  accustomed  to  a  life  of  ra- 
pine :  they  could  rob  with  more  dignity  and  effect 
under  a  banner  and  a  chief;  and  the  sovereign,  to 
whom  their  service  was  useless,  and  their  presence 
importunate,  endeavoured  to  discharge  the  torrent  on 
some  neighbouring  countries.  After  the  peace  of  Si- 
cily, many  thousands  of  Genoese,  Catalans,1  &c.  who 
had  fought,  by  sea  and  land,  under  the  standard  of 
Anjou  or  Arragon,  were  blended  into  one  nation  by 
the  resemblance  of  their  manners  and  interest.  They 
heard  that  the  Greek  provinces  of  Asia  were  invaded 
by  the  Turks  :  they  resolved  to  share  the  harvest  of 
pay  and  plunder;  and  Frederic  king  of  Sicily  most 
liberally  contributed  the  means  of  their  departure.  In 
a  warfare  of  twenty  years,  a  ship,  or  a  camp,  was  be- 
come their  country ;  arms  were  their  sole  profession 
and  property  ;  valour  was  the  only  virtue  which  they 
knew  ;  their  women  had  imbibed  the  fearless  temper 
of  their  lovers  and  husbands  :  it  was  reported,  that, 
with  a  stroke  of  their  broadsword,  the  Catalans  would 
cleave  a  horseman  and  a  horse ;  and  the  report  itself 
was  a  powerful  weapon.  Roger  de  Flor  was  the  most 
popular  of  their  chiefs  ;  and  his  personal  merit  over- 
shadowed the  dignity  of  his  prouder  rivals  of  Arra- 
gon. The  offspring  of  a  marriage  between  a  German 
gentleman  of  the  court  of  Frederic  the  second  and  a 
damsel  of  Brindisi,  Roger  was  successively  a  templar, 
an  apostate,  a  piratp,  and  at  length  the  Tidiest  and 
most  powerful  admiral  of  the  Mediterranean.*  He 
sailed  from  Messina  to  Constantinople,  with  eighteen 
galleys,  four  great  ships,  and  eight  thousand  adventu- 
rers :  and  his  previous  treaty  was  faithfully  accom- 
plished by  Andronicus  the  elder,  who  accepted  with 
joy  and  terror  this  formidable  succour.  A  palace  was 
allotted  for  his  reception,  and  a  niece  of  the  emperor 
was  given  in  marriage  to  the  valiant  stranger,  who 
was  immediately  created  great  duke  or  admiral  of 
Romania.  After  a  decent  repose,  lie  transported  his 
troops  over  the  Propontis,  and  boldly  led  them  against 
the  Turks  :  in  two  bloody  battles  thirty  thousand  of 
the  Moslems  were  slain  :  he  raised  the  siege  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  deserved  the  name  cf  the  deliverer  of 
Asia.  But  after  a  short  season  of  prosperity,  the 
cloud  of  slavery  and  ruin  again  burst  on  that  unhappy 
province.  The  inhabitants  escaped,  (says  a  Greek 
historian)  from  the  smoke  into  the  flames;  and  the 
hostility  of  the  Turks  was  less  pernicious  than  the 
friendship  of  the  Catalans.    The  lives  and  fortunes 

y  See  the  Chronicle  of  Villani,  the  eleventh  volume  of  the  Annali 
U'ilalia  of  Muratori,  and  the  twentieth  and  twenty-first  books  of  the 
Istoria  Civile  of  Giannone. 

2  In  this  motley  multitude,  the  Catalans  and  Spaniards,  the  bravest 
of  the  soldiery,  were  styled,  by  themselves  and  the  Greeks,  Atnoga- 
rares.  Moncada  derives  their  origin  from  the  Goths,  and  Pachymer 
Q.  xi.  c.  22.)  from  the"Arabs  ;  and  in  spile  of  national  and  religious 
pride,  I  am  afraid  the  latter  is  in  the  right. 

a  [See,  upon  Roger  de  Flor  and  his  companions,  a  detailed  and 
interesting  historical  fragment  entitled,  lesEspacnols  du  quaLorzieme 
Sicele.  inserted  in  a  work  translated  from  the  German,  called  Spain 
in  18J8.  vol.  ii.  page  167.  This  account  renders  manifest  the  small 
errors  which  have  crept  into6ibbon's  narration.— G.] 


which  they  had  rescued,  they  considered  as  their  own  : 
the  willing  or  reluctant  maid  was  saved  from  the  race 
of  circumcision  for  the  embraces  of  a  christian  sol- 
dier: the  exaction  of  fines  and  supplies  was  enforced 
by  licentious  rapine  and  arbitrary  executions  ;  and,  on 
the.  resistance  of  Magnesia,  the  great  duke  besieged  a 
city  of  the  Roman  empire.b  These  disorders  he  ex- 
cused by  the  wrongs  and  passions  of  a  victorious 
army ;  nor  would  his  own  authority  or  person  have 
been  safe;  had  he  dared  to  punish  his  faithful  follow- 
ers, who  were  defrauded  of  the  just  and  covenanted 
price  of  their  services.  The  threats  and  complaints 
of  Andronicus  disclosed  the  nakedness  of  the  empire. 
His  golden  bull  had  invited  no  more  than  five  hundred 
horse  and  a  thousand  foot  soldiers  ;  yet  the  crowds  of 
volunteers,  who  migrated  to  the  east,  had  been  enlis- 
ted and  fed  by  his  spontaneous  bounty.  While  his 
bravest  allies  were  content  with  three  byzants  or  pie- 
ces of  gold,  for  their  monthly  pay,  an  ounce,  or  even 
two  ounces,  of  gold,  were  assigned  to  the  Catalans, 
whose  annual  pension  would  thus  amount  to  near  a 
hundred  pounds  sterling:  one  of  their  chiefs  had 
modestly  rated  at  three  hundred  thousand  crowns  the 
value  of  his  future  merits;  and  above  a  million  had 
been  issued  from  the  treasury  for  the  maintenance  of 
these  costly  mercenaries.  A  cruel  tax  had  been  impo- 
sed on  the  corn  of  the  husbandman  :  one  third  was 
retrenched  from  the  salaries  of  the  public  officers  ;  and 
the  standard  of  the  coin  was  so  shamefully  debased, 
that  of  the  four  and  twenty  parts  only  five  were  of  pure 
gold,0  At  the  summons  of  the  emperor,  Roger  evac- 
uated a  province  which  no  longer  supplied  the  mate- 
rials of  rapine  :  but  he  refused  to  disperse  his  troops  ; 
and  while  his  style  was  respectful,  his  conduct  was 
independent  and  hostile.  He  protested,  that  if  the 
emperor  should  march  against  him,  he  would  advance 
forty  paces  to  kiss  the  ground  before  him,  but  in  ris- 
ing from  this  prostrate  attitude  Roger  had  a  life  and 
sword  at  the  service  of  his  friends.  The  great  duke 
of  Romania  condescended  to  accept  the  title  and  orna- 
ments of  C&sar  :  but  he  rejected  the  new  proposal  of 
the  government  of  Asia  with  a  subsidy  of  corn  and 
money,  on  condition  that  he  should  reduce  his  troops 
to  the  harmless  number  of  three  thousand  men.  As- 
sassination is  the  last  resource  of  cowards.  The  Cae- 
sar was  tempted  to  visit  the  royal  residence  of  Adri- 
anople  :  in  the  apartment,  and  before  the  eyes,  of  the 
empress,  he  was  stabbed  by  the  Alani  guards  ;  and, 
though  the  deed  was' imputed  to  their  private  revenge, 
his  countrymen,  who  dwelt  at.  Constantinople  in  the 
security  of  peace,  were  involved  in  the  same  proscrip- 
tion by  the  prince  or  people.  The  loss  of  their  leader 
intimidated  the  crowd  of  adventurers,  who  hoisted  the 
sails  of  flight,  and  were  soon  scattered  round  the  coasts 
of  the  Mediterranean.  But  a  veteran  band  of  fifteen 
hundred  Catalans  or  French,  stood  firm  in  the  strong 
fortress  of  Gallipoli  on  the  Hellespont,  displayed  the 
banners  of  Arragon,  and  offered  to  revenge  and  justify 
their  chief  by  an  equal  combat  of  ten  or  a  hundred 
warriors.  Instead  of  accepting  this  bold  defiance,  the 
emperor  Michael,  the  son  and  colleague  of  Andronicus, 
resolved  to  oppress  them  with  the  weight  of  multi- 
tudes :  every  nerve  was  strained  to  form  an  army  of 
thirteen  thousand  horse  and  thirty  thousand  foot  ; 
and  the  Propontis  was  covered  with  the  ships  of  the 

b  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  population  of  these  cities,  from 
the  36,000  inhabitants  of  Tralles,  which,  in  the  preceding  reign,  was 
rebuilt  by  the  ernperor,  and  ruined  by  the  Turks.  (Fachymer,  1.  vi. 
c.20,  21.) 

c  I  have  collected  these  pecuniary  circumstances  from  Pachymer, 
(1.  xi.  c.  21.  1.  xii.  c.  4,  5.  8.  14.  19.)  who  describes  the  progressive 
degradation  of  the  gold  coin.  Even  in  ihe  prosperous  times  of  John 
Ducas  Valaces,  the  byzants  were  composed  in  equal  proportions  of 
the  pure  and  the  baser  metal.  The  poverty  of  Michael  Palaeologus 
compelled  him  to  strike  a  new  coin,  with  nine  parts,  or  carats,  of 
gold,  and  fifteen  of  copper  alloy,  After  his  death,  the  standard  rose 
to  ten  carats,  till  in  tl.e  public  distress  it  was  reduced  to  the  moiety. 
The  prince  was  relieved  for  a  moment,  while  credit  and  commerce 
were  forever  blasted.  In  France,  the  gold  coin  is  of  twenty-two  ca- 
rats, (one  twelfth  alloy,)  and  the  standard  of  England  and  Holland  is 
still  higher. 
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Greeks  and  Genoese.  In  two  battles  by  sea  and  land, 
these  mighty  forces  were  encountered  and  overthrown 
by  the  despair  and  discipline  of  the  Catalans;  the 
young  emperor  fled  to  the  palace  ;  and  an  insufficient 
guard  of  light  horse  was  left  for  the  protection  of  the 
open  country.  Victory  renewed  the  hopes  and  num- 
bers of  the  adventurers  :  every  nation  was  blended 
under  the  name  and  standard  of  the  great  company; 
and  three  thousand  Turkish  proselytes  deserted  from 
the  imperial  service  to  join  this  military  association. 
In  the  possession  of  Gallipoli,  the  Catalans  intercep- 
ted the  trade  of  Constantinople  and  the  Black  sea, 
while  they  spread  their  devastations  on  either  side  of 
the  Hellespont  over  the  confines  of  Europe  and  Asia. 
To  prevent  their  approach,  the  greatest  part  of  the 
Byzantine  territory  was  laid  waste  by  the  Greeks 
themselves:  the  peasants  and  their  cattle  retired  into 
the  city ;  and  myriads  of  sheep  and  oxen,  for  which 
neither  place  nor  food  could  be  procured,  were  unpro- 
fitable slaughtered  on  the  same  day.  Four  times  the 
emperor  Andronicus  sued  for  peace,  and  four  times  he 
was  inflexibly  repulsed,  till  the  want  of  provisions, 
and  the  discord  of  the  chiefs,  compelled  the  Catalans 
to  evacuate  the  banks  of  the  Hellespont  and  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  capital.  After  their  separation 
from  the  Turks,  the  remains  of  the  great  company 
pursued  their  march  through  Macedonia  and  Thessaly, 
to  seek  a  new  establishment  in  the  heart  of  Greece.15 
Revolutions  of  After  some  ages  of  oblivion,  Greece 
Athens,  was  awakened  to  new  misfortunes  by 
A.  D.  1201-1-156.  the  arms  0f  tae  Latins.  In  the  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  between  the  first  and  the  last  con- 
quest of  Constantinople,  that  venerable  land  was  dis- 
puted by  a  multitude  of  petty  tyrants;  without  the 
comforts  of  freedom  and  genius,  her  ancient  cities 
were  again  plunged  in  foreign  and  intestine  war;  and, 
if  servitude  he  preferable  to  anarchy,  they  might  re- 
pose with  joy  under  the  Turkish  yoke.  I  shall  not 
pursue  the  obscure  and  various  dynasties,  that  rose 
and  fell  on  the  continent  or  in  the  isles;  but  our  si- 
lence on  the  fate  of  Athens,"  would  argue  a  strange 
ingratitude  to  the  first  and  purest  school  of  liberal 
science  and  amusement.  In  the  partition  of  the  em- 
pire, the  principality  of  Athens  and  Thebes  was  as- 
signed to  Otho  de  la  Roche,  a  noble  warrior  of  Bur- 
gundy/ with  the  title  of  great  duke.s  which  the  Latins 
understood  in  their  own  sense,  and  the  Greeks  more 
foolishly  derived  from  the  age  of  Constantine.h  Otho 
followed  the  standard  of  the  marquis  of  Montferrat; 
the  ample  state  which  he  acquired  by  a  miracle  of 
conduct  or  fortune,'  was  peaceably  inherited  by  his 


d  Tlie  Catalan  war  is  most  copiously  related  by  Pachymer,  in  the 
eleventh,  twelfth,  and  thirteenth  books,  till  he  breaks  oil  in  the  year 
1308.  Nicephorus  Gre£roras  (I.  vii.  3 — 6.)  is  more  concise  and  com- 
plete. Ducange,  who  adopts  these  adventurers  as  French,  has  hunted 
their  footsteps  with  his  usual  diligence.  (Hist.  de.  C.  P.  1.  vi.  c.  22 — 
46.)  He  <|Uotes  an  Arragonese  history,  which  I  have  read  with  plea- 
sure, and  which  the  Spaniards  extol  as  a  model  of  style  and  compo- 
sition. (Expedit  ion  de  los  Catalanes  y  Arragoneses  contra  Turcos  y 
Griegos  :  Barcelona,  1623,  in  quarto:  Madrid,  17/7,  in  octavo.)  Don 
Francisco  de  Moncada,  Conde  de  Osona,  may  imitate  Caesar  or  Sal- 
lust  ;  he  may  transcribe  the  Greek  or  Italian  contemporaries ;  but  he 
never  quotes  his  authorities,  and  I  cannot  discern  any  national  re- 
cords of  the  exploits  of  his  countrymen. 

[  Ramon  Montaner,  one  of  the  Catalans  who  accompanied  Roger 
de  Flor  and  who  was  governor  of  Gallipoli,  has  written  in  Spanish 
the  history  of  that  band  of  adventurers,  to  which  he  belonged  and 
from  which  he  separated  when  he  left  the  Thracian  Chersonesus  lo 
penetrate  into  Macedonia  and  Greece. —  (?.] 

e  See  the  laborious  history  of  Ducange,  whose  accurate  table  of  the 
French  dynasties,  recapitulates  the  thirty-five  passages  in  which  he 
mentions  the  dukes  of  Athens. 

(  He  is  twice  mentioned  by  Villehardouin  with  honour;  (No.  151. 
235  )  and  under  the  first  passage,  Ducange  observes  all  that  can  be 
known  of  his  person  and  family. 

g  From  these  Latin  princes  of  the  fourteenth  century,  Boceace, 
Chaucer,  and  Shakspeare,  have  borrowed  their  Theseus,  duke  of 
Athens.  An  ignorant  age  transfers  its  own  language  and  manners  lo 
the  most  distant  times. 

h  The  same  Constautine  gave  to  Sicily  a  king,  to  Russia  the  mag- 
nus  dapifer  of  the  empire,  to  Thebes  the  priinicerius  ;  and  these 
absurd  fables  are  properly  lashed  by  Ducange,  (ad  Nicephor.  Greg. 
1.  vii.  c.  5.)  By  the  Latins,  the  lord  of  Thebes  was  styled,  by  cor- 
ruption, the  Megas  Kurios,  or  Grand  Sire  ! 

i  Q.uodam  miracitlo,  says  Alberic.  He  was  probably  received  by 
Michael  Choniates.  the  archbishop  who  had  defended  Athens  against 


son  and  two  grandsons,  till  the  family,  though  not 
the  nation,  was  changed,  by  the  marriage  of  an  heiress 
into  the  elder  branch  of  the  house  of  Brienne.  The 
son  of  that  marriage,  Walter  de  Brienne,  succeeded  to 
the  duchy  of  Athens  ;  and,  with  the  aid  of  some  Cata- 
lan mercenaries,  whom  he  invested  with  fiefs,  reduced 
above  thirty  castles  of  the  vassal  or  neighbouring 
lords.  But  when  he  was  informed  of  the  approach  and 
ambition  of  the  great  company,  he  collected  a  force  of 
seven  hundred  knights,  six  thousand  four  hundred 
horse,  and  eight  thousand  foot,  and  boldly  met  them 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  Cephisus  in  Bosotia.  The 
Catalans  amounted  to  no  more  than  three  thousand  five 
hundred  horse,  and  four  thousand  foot;  but  the  defi- 
ciency of  numbers  was  compensated  by  stratagem  and 
order.  They  formed  round  their  camp  an  artificial 
inundation  ;  the  duke  and  his  knights  advanced  with- 
out fear  or  precaution  on  the  verdant  meadow  ;  their 
horses  plunged  into  the  bog  ;  and  he  was  cut  in  pie- 
ces, with  the  greatest  part  of  the  French  cavalry.  His 
family  and  nation  were  expelled  ;  and  his  son  Walter 
de  Brienne,  the  titular  duke  of  Athens,  the  tyrant  of 
Florencp,  and  the  constable  of  France,  lost  his  life  in 
the  field  of  Poitiers.  Attica  and  Breotia  were  the  re- 
wards of  the  victorious  Catalans  ;  they  married  the 
widows  and  daughters  of  the  slain  ;  and  during  four- 
teen years,  the  great  company  was  the  terror  of  the 
Grecian  states.  Their  factions  drove  them  to  acknow- 
ledge the  sovereignty  of  the  house  of  Arragon  ;  and 
during  the  remainder  of  the  fourteenth  century,  Athens, 
as  a  government  or  an  appanage,  was  successively 
bestowed  by  the  kings  of  Sicily.  After  the  French 
and  Catalans,  the  third  dynasty  was  that  of  the  Acca- 
ioli,  a  family,  plebeian  at  Florence,  potent  at  Naples, 
and  sovereign  in  Greece.  Athens,  which  they  embel- 
lished with  new  buildings,  became  the  capital  of  a 
state,  that  extended  over  Thebes,  Argos,  Corinth,  Del- 
phi, and  a  part  of  Thessaly ;  and  their  reign  was 
finally  determined  by  Mahomet  the  second,  who  stran- 
gled the  last  duke,  and  educated  his  sons  in  the  disci- 
pline and  religion  of  the  seraglio. 

Athens,k  though  no  more  than  the  Present  state  of 
shadow  of  her  former  self,  still  contains  Athens, 
about  eight  or  ten  thousand  inhabitants:  of  these,  three- 
fourths  are  Greeks  in  religion  and  language;  and  the 
Turks,  who  compose  the  remainder,  have  relaxed,  in 
their  intercouse  with  the  citizens,  somewhat  of  the 
pride  and  gravity  of  their  national  character.  The 
olive-tree,  the  gift  of  Minerva,  flourishes  in  Attica  ;  nor 
has  the  honey  of  mount  Hymettus  lost  any  part  of  its 
exquisite  flavour:1  but  the  languid  trade  is  monopoli- 
zed by  strangers  ;  and  the  agriculture  of  a  barren  land 
is  abandoned  to  the  vagrant  Wallachians.  The  Athe- 
nians are  still  distinguished  by  the  subtilty  and  acute- 
ness  of  their  understandings:  but  these  qualities,  un- 
less ennobled  by  freedom,  and  enlightened  by  study, 
will  degenerate  into  a  low  and  selfish  cunning :  and  it 
is  a  proverbial  saying  of  the  country,  "  From  the  Jews 
of  Thessalonica,  the  Turks  of  Negropont,  and  the 
Greeks  of  Athens,  good  Lord  deliver  us!"  This  artful 
people  has  eluded  the  tyranny  of  the  Turkish  bashaws, 
by  an  expedient  which  alleviates  their  servitude  and  ag- 
gravates their  shame.  About  the  middle  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, the  Athenians  chose  for  their  protector  the  kis- 


the  tyrant  Leo  Sigurus.  (Nicelas  in  Baldwino.)  Michael  was  the 
■brother  of  the  historian  Nicetas  ;  and  his  encomium  of  Athens  is  still 
extant  in  MS.  in  the  Bodleian  library.  (Fabric.  Bibliot.  Graec  torn, 
vi.  p. 405  ) 

k  The  modern  account  of  Athens,  and  the  Athenians,  is  extracted 
from  Spon,  (Voyage  en  Grece,  lorn.  ii.  p.  79 — 199.)  and  Wheeler,  (Tra- 
vels into  Greece,  p.  337 — 414.)  Stuart,  (Antiquities  of  Athens,  pas- 
sim,) and  Chandler,  (Travels  into  Greece,  p.  23 — 172.)  The  first  of 
these  travellers  visited  Greece  in  the  year  i676,  the  last  in  1765  ;  and 
ninety  years  had  not  produced  much  difference  in  the  tranquil 
scene. 

1  The  ancients,  or  at  least  the  Athenians,  believed  thatall  the  bees 
in  the  world  had  been  propagated  from  Mount  Hymettus.  They 
taught,  that  health  might  be  preserved,  and  life  prolonged,  by  the 
external  use  of  oil,  and  the  internal  use  of  honey.  (Geoponica,  1.  iv. 
C.  7.  p.  1039—1094.  edit.  Niclas.) 
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lar  aga,  or  chief  black  eunucli  of  the  seraglio.  This 
/Ethiopian  slave,  who  possesses  the  sultan's  ear,  con- 
descends to  accept  the  tribute  of  thirty  thousand 
crowns:  his  lieutenant,  the  waywode,  whom  he  annu- 
ally confirms,  may  reserve  for  his  own  about  five  or  six 
thousand  more  ;  and  such  is  the  policy  of  the  citizens, 
that  they  seldom  fail  to  remove  and  punish  an  oppres- 
sive governor.  Their  private  differences  are  decided 
by  the  archbishop,  one  of  the  richest  prelates  of  the 
Greek  church,  since  he  possesses  a  revenue  of  one  thou- 
sand pounds  sterling;  and  by  a  tribunal  of  the  eight 
gerunti  or  elders,  chosen  in  the  eight  quarters  of  the 
city:  the  noble  families  cannot  trace  their  pedigree 
above  three  hundred  years  ;  but  their  principal  members 
are  distinguished  by  a  grave  demeanour,  a  fur  cap,  and 
the  lofty  appellation  of  archon.  By  some,  who  delight 
in  the  contrast,  the  modern  language  of  Athens  is  re- 
presented as  the  most  corrupt  and  barbarous  of  the  se- 
venty dialects  of  the  vulgar  Greek  : m  this  picture  is 
too  darkly  coloured;  but  it  would  not  be  easy,  in  the 
country  of  Plato  and  Demosthenes,  to  find  a  reader,  or 
a  copy,  of  their  works.  The  Athenians  walk  with  su- 
pine indifference  among  the  glorious  ruins  of  antiquity ; 
and  such  is  the  debasement  of  their  character,  that  they 
are  incapable  of  admiring  the  genius  of  their  predeces- 
sors." 
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Civil  wars,  and  ruin  of  the  Greek  empire. —  Reigns  of  An- 
dronicus, the  elder  and  younger,  and  John  ralxcwgus. 
— Regency,  revolt,  reign,  and  abdication  of  John  Can- 
tacuzene. — Establishment  of  a  Genoese  colony  at  Pei-a  or 
Guttata. — Their  wars  with  the  empire  and  city  of  Con- 
stantinople. 

Superstition  of  The  long  reign  of  Andronicus 1  the  el- 
AntheTim'psand  *^er  's  c'''e^y  memorable  by  the  disputes 
A.  D.  1282  °f  'he  Greek  church,  the  invasion  of  the 
—1320.  Catalans,  and  the  rise  of  the  Ottoman 
power.  He  is  celebrated  as  the  most  learned  and  vir- 
tuous prince  of  the  age ;  but  such  virtue  and  such 
learning  contributed  neither  to  the  perfection  of  the  in- 
dividual, nor  to  the  happiness  of  society.  A  slave  of 
the  most  abject  superstition,  he  was  surrounded  on  all 
sides  by  visible  and  invisible  enemies  ;  nor  were  the 
flames  of  hell  less  dreadful  to  his  fancy  than  those  of 
a  Catalan  or  Turkish  war.  Under  the  reign  of  the 
Palseologi,  the  choice  of  the  patriarch  was  the  most 
important  business  of  the  state;  the  heads  of  the  Greek 
church  were  ambitious  and  fanatic  monks;  and  their 
vices  or  virtues,  their  learning  or  ignorance,  were 
equally  mischievous  or  contemptible.  By  his  intem- 
perate discipline,  the  patriarch  Athanasius  b  excited  the 
hatred  of  the  clergy  and  people  ;  he  was  heard  to  declare, 
that  the  sinner  should  swallow  the  last  dregs  of  the 
cup  of  penance;  and  the  foolish  tale  was  propagated 
of  his  punishing  a  sacrilegious  ass  that  had  tasted  the 
lettuce  of  a  convent  garden.  Driven  from  the  throne 
by  the  universal  clamour,  Athanasius  composed,  before 
his  retreat,  two  papers  of  a  very  opposite  cast.  His 
public  testament  was  in  the  tone  of  charity  and  resig- 
nation; the  private  codicil  breathed  the  direst  anathe- 
mas against  the  authors  of  his  disgrace,  whom  he  ex- 


m  Ducange,  Glossar.  Graec.  prajfat.  p.  8.  who  quotes  for  his  author 
Theodosius  Zygomalas,  a  modern  grammarian.  Yet  Spon  (torn.  ii.  p. 
]91.)  and  Wheeler,  (p.  355.)  no  incompetent  judges,  entertain  a  more 
favourable  opinion  of  the  Attic  dialect. 

n  Yet  we  must  not  accuse  them  of  corrupting  the  name  of  Athens, 
which  they  still  call  Athini.  From  the  t«*  Aj^yjv  we  have  form- 
ed our  own  barbarism  of  Setines. 

a  Andronicus  himself  will  justify  our  freedom  in  the  invective 
(Niceph uru-  Gregoras,  1.  i.  c.  1.)  which  he  pronounced  against  historic 
falsehood.  It  is  true,  that  his  censure  is  more  pointedly  urged  against 
calumny  than  against  adulation 

t>  For  the  anathema  in  the  pigeon's  nest,  see  Pachymer,  (1.  ix.  c. 
24.)  who  relates  the  geneial  history  of  Athanasius,  CI.  viii.  c.  13—16. 
20- 2t.  I.  x.  c.  27_29.  31-36.  1.  xi.  c.  1—3.5,6.  1.  xiii.c.  8. 10.23.35.) 
and  is  followed  by  Nicephorus  Gregoras,  CI.  vi.  c.  5.  7.  1.  vti.  c.  1.  9.) 
who  includes  the  second  retreat  of  thi3  second  Chrysosluin. 
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eluded  for  ever  from  the  communion  of  the  holy  Trini- 
ty, the  angels,  an  1  the  saints.  This  last  paper  he 
enclosed  in  an  earthen  pot,  which  was  placed,  by 
his  order,  on  the  top  of  one  of  the  pillars  in  the  dome 
of  St.  Sophia,  in  the  distant  hope  of  discovery  and  re- 
venge. At  the  end  of  four  years,  some  youths,  climb- 
ing by  a  ladder  in  search  of  pigeons1  nests,  detected 
the  fatal  secret;  and,  as  Andronicus  felt  himself  touch- 
ed and  bound  by  the  excommunication,  he  trembled 
on  the  brink  of  the  abyss  which  had  been  so  treacher- 
ously dug  under  his  feet.  A  synod  of  bishops  was  in- 
stantly convened  to  debate  this  important  question : 
the  rashness  of  these  clandestine  anathemas  was  gene- 
rally condemned  ;  but  as  the  knot  could  be  untied  only 
by  the  same  hand,  and  that  hand  was  now  deprived 
of  the  crosier,  it  appeared  that  this  posthumous  decree 
was  irrevocable  by  any  earthly  power.  Some  faint 
testimonies  of  repentance  and  pardon  were  extorted 
from  the  author  of  the  mischief;  but  the  conscience  of 
the  emperor  was  still  wounded,  and  he  desired,  with 
no  less  ardour  than  Athanasius  himself,  the  restoration 
of  a  patriarch,  by  whom  alone  he  could  be  healed.  At 
the  dead  of  night,  a  monk  rudely  knocked  at  the  door 
of  the  royal  bed-chamber,  announcing  a  revelation  of 
plague  and  famine,  of  inundations  and  earthquakes. 
Andronicus  started  from  his  bed,  and  spent  the  night 
in  prayer,  till  he  felt,  or  thought  that  he  felt,  a  slight 
motion  of  the  earth.  The  emperor  on  foot  led  the  bish- 
ops and  monks  to  the  cell  of  Athanasius,  and.  after  a 
proper  resistance,  the  saint,  from  whom  this  message 
had  been  sent,  consented  to  absolve  the  prince,  and 
govern  the  church  of  Constantinople.  Untamed  by 
disgrace,  and  hardened  by  solitude,  the  shepherd  was 
again  odious  to  the  flock,  and  his  enemies  contrived 
a  singular,  and,  as  it  proved,  a  successful,  mode  of 
revenge.  In  the  night  they  stole  away  the  foot-stool 
or  foot-cloth  of  his  throne,  which  they  secretly  repla- 
ced with  the  decoration  of  a  satirical  picture.  The 
emperor  was  painted  with  a  bridle  in  his  mouth,  and 
Athanasius  leading  the  tractable  beast  to  the  feet  of 
Christ.  The  authors  of  the  libel  were  detected  and 
punished ;  but  as  their  lives  had  been  spared,  the 
christian  priest  in  sullen  indignation  retired  to  his  cell ; 
and  the  eyes  of  Andronicus,  which  had  been  opened  for 
a  moment,  were  again  closed  by  his  successor. 

If  this  transaction  be  one  of  the  most  curious  and 
important  of  a  reign  of  fifty  years,  I  cannot  at  least  ac- 
cuse the  brevity  of  my  materials,  since  I  reduce  into 
some  few  pages  the  enormous  folios  of  Pachymer,c 
Cantacuzene,11  and  Nicephorus  Gregoras,6  who  have 
composed  the  prolix  and  languid  story  of  the  times. 
The  name  and  situation  of  the  emperor  John  Cantacu- 
zene might  inspire  the  most  lively  curiosity.  His  me- 
morials of  forty  years  extend  from  the  revolt  ef  the 
younger  Andronicus  to  his  own  abdication  of  the  em- 
pire; and  it  is  observed,  that,  like  Moses  and  Cfesar, 
he  was  the  principal  actor  in  the  scenes  which  he  de- 
scribes. But  in  this  eloquent  work  we  should  vainly 
seek  the  sincerity  of  a  hero  or  a  penitent.  Retired  in 
a  cloister  from  the  vices  and  passions  of  the  world, 
he  presents  not  a  confession,  but  an  apology,  of  the 
life  of  an  ambitious  statesman.  Instead  of  unfolding 
the  true  counsels  and  characters  of  men,  he  displays 
the  smooth  and  specious  surface  of  events,  highly  var- 
nished with  his  own  praises  and  those  of  his  friends. 
Their  motives  are  always  pure  :  their  ends  always  legi- 
timate :  they  conspire  and  rebel  without  any  views  of  in- 

c  Pachymer,  in  seven  books.  377  folio  pages,  describes  the  first 
twenty-six  years  of  Andronicus  the  Elder  ;  and  marks  the  date  of  his 
composition  by  the  current  news  or  lie  of  the  day.  CA.  D.  1308  )  Either 
deatti  or  disgust  prevented  him  from  resuming  the  pen. 

d  After  an  interval  of  twelve  years,  from  the  conclusion  of  Pachy- 
mer, Cantacuzenus  lakes  up  the  pen;  and  his  first  book  0'.  1—59.  p. 
9 — 150.)  relates  the  civil  war,  and  the  eight  hist  years  of  the  eld^r  An- 
dronicus. The  ingenious  comparison  with  Moses  and  Caesar,  is  fan- 
cied by  his  French  translator,  the  president  Cousin. 

e  Nicephorus  Gregoras  more  briefly  includes  the  entire  life  and 
reign  of  Andronicus  the  Elder,  CI-  vi.  c.  1. 1.x.  c.  i.  p.  96—291.)  This  is 
the  part  of  which  Cantacuzene  complains  as  a  false  and  malicious  re 
presentation  of  his  conduct. 
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terost;  and  the  violence  which  they  inflict  or  suffer  is  ce- 
lebrated as  the  spontaneous  effect  of  reason  and  virtue. 
First  dispute  be-  After  the  example  of  the  first  of  the  Pa- 
iween  the  Lider  laeologi,  the  elder  Andronicus  associated 
d?onfc°uUs?Ser  "  his  son  Michael  to  the  honoors  of  the  pur- 
A.  D.  13-20.  pie,  and  from  the  age  of  eighteen  to  his 
premature  death,  that  prince  was  acknowledged,  above 
twenty-five  years,  as  the  second  emperor  of  the  Greeks.' 
At  the  head  of  an  army,  he  excited  neither  the  fears  of 
the  enemy,  nor  the  jealousy  of  the  court;  his  modesty 
and  patience  were  never  tempted  to  compute  the  years 
of  his  father;  nor  was  that  father  compelled  to  repent 
of  his  liberality  either  by  the  virtues  or  vices  of  his 
son.  The  son  of  Michael  was  named  Andronicus 
from  his  grandfather,  to  whose  early  favour  he  was  in- 
troduced by  that  nominal  resemblance.  The  blossoms 
of  wit  and  beauty  increased  the  fondness  of  the  elder 
Andronicus  ;  and,  with  the  common  vanity  of  the  age, 
he  expected  to  realize  in  the  second,  the  hope  which 
had  been  disappointed  in  the  first,  generation.  The 
boy  was  educated  in  the  palace  as  an  heir  and  a  fa- 
vourite ;  and  in  the  oaths  and  acclamations  of  the  peo- 
ple, the  august  triad  was  formed  by  the  names  of  the 
father,  the  son,  and  the  grandson.  But  the  younger  An- 
dronicus was  speedily  corrupted  by  his  infant  great- 
ness, while  he  beheld  with  puerile  impatience  the 
double  obstacle  that  hung,  and  might  long  hang,  over 
his  rising  ambition.  It  was  not  to  acquire  fame,  or  to 
diffuse  happiness,  that  he  so  eagerly  aspired  ;  wealth 
and  impunity  were  in  his  eyes  the  most  precious  attri- 
butes of  a  monarch;  and  his  first  indiscreet  demand 
■was  the  sovereignty  of  some  rich  and  fertile  island, 
where  he  might  lead  a  life  of  independence  and  plea- 
sure. The  emperor  was  offended  by  the  loud  and  fre- 
quent intemperance  which  disturbed  his  capital  :  the 
sums  which  his  parsimony  denied  were  supplied  by 
the  Genoese  usurers  of  Pera  ;  and  the  oppressive  debt, 
which  consolidated  the  interest  of  a  faction,  could  be 
discharged  only  by  a  revolution.  A  beautiful  female, 
a  matron  in  rank,  a  prostitute  in  manners,  had  instruct- 
ed the  younger  Andronicus  in  the  rudiments  of  love; 
but  he  had  reason  to  suspect  the  nocturnal  visits  of  a 
rival ;  and  a  stranger  passing  through  the  street  was 
pierced  by  the  arrows  of  his  guards,  who  were  placed 
in  ambush  at  her  door..  That  stranger  was  his  brother, 
prince  Manuel,  who  languished  and  died  of  his  wounds ; 
and  the  emperor  Michael,  their  common  father,  whose 
health  was  in  a  declining  state,  expired  on  the  eighth 
day,  lamenting  the  loss  of  both  his  children.^  How- 
ever guiltless  in  his  intention,  the  younger  Andronicus 
might  impute  a  brother's  and  a  father's  death  to  the 
consequence  of  his  own  vices  ;  and  deep  was  the  sigh  of 
thinking  and  feeling  men,  when  they  perceived,  instead 
of  sorrow  and  repentance,  his  ill-dissembled  joy  on  the 
removal  of  two  odious  competitors.  By  these  melan- 
choly events,  and  the  increase  of  his  disorders,  the 
mind  of  the  elder  emperor  was  gradually  alienated  ;  and 
after  many  fruitless  reproofs,  he  transferred  on  another 
grandson  h  his  hopes  and  affection.  The  change  was 
announced  by  the  new  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  reign- 
ing sovereign,  and  the  person  whom  he  should  appoint 
for  his  successor  :  and  the  acknowledged  heir,  after  a 
repetition  of  insults  and  complaints,  was  exposed  to 
the  indignity  of  a  public  trial.  Before  the  sentence, 
which  would  probably  have  condemned  him  to  a  dun- 


f  He  was  crowned  May  21st,  1295,  and  died  October  12th,  1320.  (Du- 
cange,  Fam.  Byz  p.  239.)  His  brother  Theodore,  by  a  second  marriage, 
inherited  the  marquisate  of  Montferrat,  apostatized  to  the  religion  and 
manners  of  the  Latins,  (an  »,  yr'M  kxi  sr<m  *»'  f  y- 

•  «*v  xtvps  xxi  j«5i>  liiTiv  A*t<vo;  (fv  *xtxi£vr.;.     Nic.  Greg.  1.  ix. 

c.  1.)  and  founded  a  dvuasty  of  Italian  princes,  which  was  extin- 
guished A.  D.  1533.  (Ducange,  Faui.Byz.  p.  249  —  253.) 

g  We  are  indebted  to  Nicephorus  Gregoras  (I.  viii.  c.  1.)  for  the 
knowledge  of  this  tragic  adventure;  while  Cantacuzene  more  dis- 
creetly conceals  the  vices  of  Androuicus  the  Younger,  of  which  he 
was  the  witness,  and  perhaps  the  associate,  (1  c.  i.  1,  ice.) 

h  His  destined  heir  was  Michael  Catharus,  the  bastard  of  Constan- 
line  his  second  sou.  In  this  project  of  excluding  his  grandson  Andro- 
nicus, Nicephoras  Gre?oras  (1.  viii.  c.  3.)  agrpes  with  Caniacuzene, (1. 
i.  c.  1,  S.) 


geon  or  a  cell,  the  emperor  was  informed  that  the  pal- 
ace courts  were  filled  with  the  armed  followers  of  his 
grandson;  the  judgment  was  softened  to  a  treaty  of  re- 
conciliation; and  the  triumphant  escape  of  the  prince 
encouraged  the  ardour  of  the  younger  faction. 

Yet  the  capital,  the  clergy,  and  the  se-  Three  civil  war* 
nate,  adhered  to  the  person,  or  at  least  to  between  thetwo 
the  government,  of  the  old  emperor;  and  a™^"^!' 
it  was  only  in  the  provinces,  by  flight,  April 20— " 
and  revolt,  and  foreign  succour,  that  the  A.  D.  1328. 
malcontents  could  hope  to  vindicate  their  May  24. 
cause  and  subvert  his  throne.  The  soul  of  the  enter-  ? 
prise  was  the  great  domestic  John  Cantacuzene:  the 
sally  from  Constantinople  is  the  first  date  of  his  ac- 
tions and  memorials;  and  if  his  own  pen  be  most  de- 
scriptive of  his  patriotism,  an  unfriendly  historian  has 
not  refused  to  celebrate  the  zeal  and  ability  which  he 
displayed  in  the  service  of  the  young  emperor.  That 
prince  escaped  from  the  capital  under  the  pretence  of 
hunting;  erected  his  standard  at  Adrianople;  and,  j« 
in  a  few  days,  assembled  fifty  thousand  horse  and 
foot,  whom  neither  honour  nor  duty  could  have  arm- 
ed against  the  barbarians.  Such  a  force  might  have 
saved  or  commanded  the  empire;  but  their  coun- 
sels were  discordant,  their  motions  were  slow  and 
doubtful,  and  their  progress  was  checked  by  intrigue 
and  negociation.  The  quarrel  of  the  two  Andronici 
was  protracted,  and  suspended,  and  renewed,  during  a 
ruinous  period  of  seven  years.  In  the  first  treaty,  the 
relics  of  the  Greek  empire  were  divided  :  Constantino- 
ple, Thessalonica,  and  the  islands,  were  left  to  the  el- 
der, while  the  younger  acquired  the  sovereignty  of  the 
greatest  part  of  Thrace,  from  Philippi  to  the  Byzan-  ' 
tine  limits.  By  the  second  treat}',  he  Coronation  of 
stipulated  the  payment  of  his  troops,  his  the^youngerAo- 
immediate  coronation,  and  an  adequate  A.'lx'iSas. 
share  of  the  power  and  revenue  of  the  Feb.  2. 
state.  The  third  civil  war  was  terminated  by  the  sur- 
prise of  Constantinople,  the  final  retreat  of  the  old 
emperor,  and  the  sole  reign  of  his  victorious  grandson. 
The  reasons  of  this  delay  may  be  found  in  the  characters 
of  the  men  and  of  the  times.  When  the  heir  of  the 
monarchy  first  pleaded  his  wrongs  and  his  apprehen- 
sions, he  was  heard  with  pity  and  applause:  and  his 
adherents  repeated  on  all  sides  the  inconsistent  promise, 
that  he  would  increase  the  pay  of  the  soldiers  and  allevi- 
ate the  burthens  of  the  people.  The  grievances  of  forty 
years  was  mingled  in  his  revolt ;  and  the  rising  gene- 
ration was  fatigued  by  the  endless  prospect  of  a  reign, 
whose  favourites  and  maxims  were  of  other  times.  The 
youth  of  Andronicus  had  been  without  spirit,  his  age 
was  without  reverence:  his  taxes  produced  an  annual 
revenue  of  five  hundred  thousand  pounds;  yet  the  rich- 
est of  the  sovereigns  of  Christendom  was  incapable  of 
maintaining  three  thousand  horse  and  twenty  galleys  to 
resist  the  destructive  progress  of  the  Turks.'  "  How 
different,"  said  the  younger  Andronicus,  "is  my  situa- 
tion from  that  of  the  son  of  Philip  !  Alexander  might 
complain,  that  his  father  would  leave  him  nothing  to 
conquer:  alas!  my  grandsire  will  leave  me  nothing  to 
lose."  But  the  Greeks  were  soon  admonished,  that  the 
public  disorders  could  not  be  healed  by  a  civil  war  ;  and 
that  their  young  favourite  was  not  destined  to  be  the 
saviour  of  a  falling  empire.  On  the  first  repulse,  bis 
party  was  broken  by  his  own  levity,  their  intestine  dis- 
cord, and  the  intrigues  of  the  ancient  court,  which 
tempted  each  malcontent  to  desert  or  betray  the  cause 
of  rebellion.  Andronicus  the  younger  was  touched 
with  remorse,  or  fatigued  with  business,  or  deceived 
by  negociation;  pleasure  rather  titan  power  was  bis 
aim  :  and  the  licence  of  maintaining  a  thousand  hounds, 
a  thousand  hawks,  and  a  thousand  huntsmen,  was  suffi- 
cient to  sully  his  fame  and  disarm  his  ambition. 

i  See  Nicephorus  Gregoras,  1.  iii.  c.  6.  The  younger  Andronicus 
complained,  that  in  four  years  and  foor  months  a  sum  of  350.000  by- 
zants  of  gold  was  due  to  him  for  the  e\petis*es  of  his  household.  (Cau- 
tacuzen.  1.  i  c.  43.)  Yet  he  would  have  remitted  the  debt,  if  he  mighl 
have  been  allowed  to  squeeze  the  farmers  of  the  revenue. 
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The  elder  An- 
dronicus abdi- 
cates the  govern 
ment, 
A.  D. 132S. 
May  24. 


Let  us  now  survey  the  catastrophe  of  j 
this  busy  plot,  and  the  final  situation  of 
the  principal  actors.k  The  age  of  Andro- 
nicus  was  consumed  in  civil  discord; 
and,  amidst  the  events  of  war  and  treaty, 
his  power  and  reputation  continually  decayed,  till  the 
fatal  night  in  which  the  gates  of  the  city  and  palace 
were  opened,  without  resistance,  to  his  grandson. 
His  principal  commander  scorned  the  repeated  warn- 
ings of  danger  ;  and  retiring  to  rest  in  the  vain  security 
of  ignorance,  abandoned  the  feeble  monarch,  with  some 
priests  and  pages,  to  the  terrors  of  a  sleepless  night. 
These  terrors  were  quickly  realized  by  the  hostile 
shouts,  which  proclaimed  the  titles  and  victory  of 
Andronicus  the  younger;  and  the  aged  emperor,  falling 
prostrate  before  an  image  of  the  Virgin,  despatched  a 
suppliant  message  to  resign  the  sceptre,  and  to  obtain 
his  life  at  the  hands  of  the  conqueror.  The  answer  of 
his  grandson  was  decent  and  pious ;  at  the  prayer  of 
his  friends  the  younger  Andronicus  assumed  the  sole 
administration  ;  but  the  elder  still  enjoyed  the  name 
and  pre-eminence  of  the  first  emperor,  the  use  of  the 
great  palace,  and  a  pension  of  twenty-four  thousand 
pieces  of  gold,  one  half  of  which  was  assigned  on  Ihe 
royal  treasury,  and  the  other  on  the  fishery  of  Constan- 
tinople. But  his  impotence  was  soon  exposed  to  con- 
tempt and  oblivion  ;  the  vast  silence  of  the  palace 
was  disturbed  only  by  the  cattle  and  poultry  of  the 
neighbourhood,  which  roved  with  impunity  through 
the  solitary  courts;  and  a  reduced  allowance  of  ten 
thousand  pieces  of  gold1  was  all  that  he  could  ask, 
and  more  than  he  could  hope.  His  calamities  were 
imbittered  by  the  gradual  extinction  of  sight;  his 
confinement  was  rendered  each  day  more  rigorous ; 
and  during  the  absence  and  sickness  of  his  grand- 
son, his  inhuman  keepers,  by  the  threats  of  instant 
death,  compelled  him  to  exchange  the  purple  for  the 
monastic  habit  and  profession.  The  monk  Antony 
had  renounced  the  pomp  of  the  world  ;  yet  he  had 
occasion  for  a  coarse  fur  in  the  winter  season,  and 
as  wine  was  forbidden  by  his  confessor,  and  wa- 
ter by  his  physician,  the  sherbet  of  Egypt  was  his 
common  drink.  It  was  not  without  difficulty  that  the 
late  emperor  could  procure  three  or  four  pieces  to  sa- 
tisfy these  simple  wants  ;  and  if  he  bestowed  the  gold 
to  relieve  the  more  painful  distress  of  a  friend,  the  sa- 
crifice is  of  some  weight  in  the  scale  of  humanity  and 
Hisdeath,  religion.  Four  years  after  his  abdication, 
A.  D  1332.  Andronicus  or  Antony  expired  in  a  cell, 
Feb.  13.  -la  seventy.fourtl:i  year  of  his  age: 
and  the  last  strain  of  adulation  could  only  promise  a 
more  splendid  crown  of  glory  in  heaven  than  he  had 
enjoyed  upon  earth."1 

ReienofAndro-  Nor  was  the  reign  of  the  younger, 
more  glorious  or  fortunate  than  that  ot 
the  elder,  Andronicus."  He  gathered 
the  fruits  of  ambition  ;  but  the  taste  was 
transient  and  bitter :  in  the  supreme  sta- 
tion he  lost  the  remains  of  his  early  popu- 
larity, and  the  defects  of  his  character  became  still 
more  conspicuous  to  the  world.  The  public  reproach 
urged  him  to  inarch  in  person  against  the  Turks;  nor 
did  his  courage  fail  in  the  hour  of  trial,  but  a  defeat 
and  a  wound  were  the  otdy  trophies  of  his  expedition 
in  Asia,  which  confirmed  the  establishment  of  the  Otto- 

k  I  follow  the  chronology  of  Nicephorus  Gregoras,  who  is  remarka- 
bly exact.  It  is  proved  thai  Cantacuzene  has  mistaken  the  dates  of 
his  own  actions,  or  rather  that  his  text  has  been  corrupted  by  ignorant 
transcribers. 

1  I  have  endeavoured  to  reconcile  the  24,000  pieces  of  Cantacuzene 
H.  ii.  c.  1  )  with  the  10,(KJD  of  Nicephorus  Gregoras ;  (1.  ix.  c.  2.)  the 
ihe  of  whom  wished  to  soften,  the  other  to  magnify,  tlte  hardships  of 
the  old  emperor. 

m  See  Nicephorus  Gregoras,  (1.  ix.  6—8.  10  14.  1.  x.  c.  1  )  The  his 
lorian  had  tasted  of  the  prosperity,  and  shared  the  retreat,  of  his  bene- 
factor; and  that  friendship  which  "waits  or  to  the  scaffold  or  the 
cell,"  should  not  lightly  be  accused  as  "  a  hireling,  a  prostitute  to 
praise." 

n  The  sole  reign  of  Andronicus  the  younger  is  described  by  Canta- 
cuzene, (1.  ii.  c.  1—40.  p.  191—339.)  and  Nicephorus  Gregoras,  (I.  ix. 
e.  7. 1.  xi.  c.  11.  p.  262-361.) 


nicus  the 
younger, 
A.  D.  1328. 
May  24— 
A.  D.  1341. 
June  15. 


man  monarchy.  The  abuses  of  the  civil  government 
attained  their  full  maturity  and  perfection  ;  his  neglect 
of  forms,  and  the  confusion  of  national  dresses,  are  de- 
plored by  the  Greeks  as  the  fatal  symptoms  of  the  decay 
of  the  empire.  Andronicus  was  old  before  his  time  ;  the 
intemperance  of  youth  had  accelerated  the  infirmities  of 
age;  and  after  being  rescued  from  a  dangerous  malady 
by  nature,  or  physic,  or  the  Virgin,  he  was  snatched 
away  before  he  had  accomplished  his  forty-fifth  year. 

He  was  twice  married  ;  and  as  the  pro-  „. 

e T     ■  ,     .         ,    His  two  wives, 

gress  of  the  Latins  in  arms  and  arts  had 

softened  ihe  prejudices  of  the  Byzantine  court,  his  two 
wives  were  chosen  in  the  princely  houses  of  Germany 
and  Italy.  The  first,  Agnes  at  home,  Irene  in  Greece, 
was  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Brunswick.  Her  father" 
was  a  petty  lord  p  in  the  poor  and  savage  regions  of 
Germany  ;<•  yet  he  derived  some  revenue  from  his  sil- 
ver mines  ; '  and  his  family  is  celebrated  by  the  Greeks 
as  the  most  ancient  and  noble  of  the  Teutonic  name.' 
After  the  death  of  this  childish  princess,  Andronicus 
sought  in  marriage  Jane,  the  sister  of  the  count  of  Sa- 
voy,' and  his  suit  was  preferred  to  that  of  the  French 
king."  The  count  respected  in  his  sister  the  superior 
majesty  of  a  Roman  empress;  her  retinue  was  compo- 
sed of  kights  and  ladies;  she  was  regenerated  and 
crowned  in  St.  Sophia,  under  the  more  orthodox  appel- 
lation of  Anne;  and,  at  the  nuptial  feast,  the  Greeks 
and  Italians  vied  with  each  other  in  the  martial  exer- 
cises of  tills  and  tournaments. 

The  empress  Anne  of  Savoy  survived  her  husband  : 
their  son,  John  Palfleologus,  was  left  an  orphan  and 
an  emperor,  in  the  ninth  year  of  his  age ;  Reign  of  John 
and  his  weakness  was  protected  by  the  l'alseoiogus, 
first  and  most  deserving  of  the  Greeks.      jjin^  j?41* 
The  long  and  cordial  friendship  of  his     a.  D.  1391. 
father  for  John  Cantacuzene  is  alike  Fortune  of  John 
honourable  to  the  prince  and  the  subject.  Cantac»zenus- 
It  had  been  formed  amidst  ihe  pleasures  of  their 
youth:  their  families  were  almost  equally  noble  ;  * 


0  Agnes,  or  Irene,  was  the  daughter  of  duke  Henry  the  Wonderful, 
the  chief  of  the  house  of  Brunswick,  and  the  fourth  in  descent  from 
the  famous  Henry  the  Lion,  duke  of  Saxony  and  Bavaria,  and  con- 
queror  of  the  Sclavi  on  ihe  Baltic  coast.  Her  brother  Henry  was  sur- 
named  the  Greek,  from  his  two  journeys  into  the  east:  but  these 
journeys  were  subsequent  to  his  sister's  marriage ;  and  I  am  ignorant 
how  Agnes  was  discovered  in  the  heart  of  Germany,  anil  recommend- 
ed to  the  Byzantine  court.  (Rimius,  Memoirs  of  the  House  of  Bruns- 
wick, p.  126—137.) 

P  Henry  the  Wonderful  was  the  founder  of  the  branch  of  Gruben- 
hagen,  extinct  in  the  year  1.390.  (Rimius,  p.  2S7.)  He  resided  in  the 
castle  of  Wolfenbutlel,  and  possessed  no  more  than  a  sixth  part  of 
the  allodial  estates  of  Brunswick  and  Luneburgh,  which  the  Guelph 
family  had  saved  from  the  confiscation  of  theif  great  fiefs.  The  fre- 
quent partitions  among  brothers  had  almost  ruined  the  princely  houses 
of  Germany,  till  that  just,  but  pernicious,  law  was  slowly  superseded 
by  the  right  of  primogeniture.  The  principality  of  Grubenhagen,  one 
of  the  last  remains  of  the  Hercynian  forest,  is  a  woody,  mountainous, 
and  barren  tract.  (Busching's  Geography,  vol.  vi.  p.  270— 2S6.  Eng- 
lish translation.) 

q  The  royal  author  of  the  Memoirs  of  Brandenburgh  will  leach  us, 
how  juslly,  in  a  much  later  period,  the  north  of  Germany  deserved 
the  epithets  of  poor  and  barbarous.  (Essai  sur  les  Mtcurs,  ice.)  In  the 
year  1306,  in  the  woods  of  Luneburgh,  some  wild  people  of  the  Vened 
race  were  allowed  to  bury  alive  their  infirm  and  useless  parents. 
(Rimius,  p.  136.) 

r  The  assertion  of  Tacitus,  that  Germany  was  destitute  of  the  pre- 
cious meials,  must  be  taken,  even  in  his  own  time,  with  some  limita- 
tion. (Germania,  c.  5.  Annal.  xi.  20.)  According  to  Spener,  (Hist. 
Germanise  Pragmatica  torn.  i.  p.  351.)  Argentifodiniz  in  Hercyniis 
monlibus,  imperante  Olhone  magno.  (A.  B.  968  )  primum  apertse,  lar- 
gam  eliam  opesaugendi  dederunt  copiam  :  but  Rimius  (p.  258,  259.) 
defers  till  the  year  1016  the  discovery  of  the  silver  mines  of  Gruben- 
hagen, or  the  Upper  Hartz,  which  were  productive  in  the  beginning 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  which  sliil  yield  a  considerable  reve- 
nue to  the  house  of  Brunswick. 

1  Cantacuzene  has  given  a  most  honourable  testimony,  J'  •« 
Tieftxv'w  xuitj  6u}.5CTiip  fovx6.$  vi*  govix  (the  modern  Greeks 
employ  the  >i  for  the  i,  and  the  <<=r  for  the  <?,  and  the  whole  wilt 
read  in  the  Italian  idiom  di  Brunzuic,)  rou  .-r»p'  *vro<?  £-<c*vis-*tou, 

mi  Kxp— e  0  t  s;  r  i  irxvT  af  TMIC ci«e>$u/.cu?  '  7ri?&  x/.klt-T. ;  t CO  J-sroui,  The 

praise  is  just  in  itself,  and  pleasing  to  an  English  ear. 

t  Anne,  or  Jane,  was  one  of  the  four  daughters  of  Amedee  the 
Great  by  a  second  marriage,  and  half  sister  of  his  successor  Edward 
count  of  Savoy.  (Anderson's  Tables,  p  650.)  See  Cantacuzene.  (1.  i. 
c.  40-42.) 

u  That  king,  if  the  fact  lie  true,  must  have  been  Charles  the  Fair, 
who  in  five  years  (1321—1326.)  was  married  to  three  wives.  (Ander- 
son, p.  628  )  Anne  of  Savoy  arrived  at  Constantinople  in  February, 
1326. 

s  The  noble  race  of  the  Cantacuzeni  (illustrious  from  the  eleventh 
century  in  the  Byzantine  annals)  was  drawn  from  the  Paladins  of 
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and  the  recent  lustre  of  the  purple  was  amply  compen- 
sated by  the  energy  of  a  private  education.  We  have 
seen  that  the  young  emperor  was  saved  by  Cantneu- 
zene  from  the  power  of  his  grandfather;  and,  after 
six  years  of  civil  war,  the  same  favourite  brought  liim 
back  in  triumph  to  the  palace  of  Constantinople. 
Under  the  reign  of  Andronicus  the  younger,  the  great 
domestic  ruled  the  emperor  and  the  empire  ;  and  it 
was  hy  his  valour  and  conduct  that  the  isle  of  Lesbos 
and  the  principality  of  jEtolia  were  restored  to  their 
ancient  allegiance.  His  enemies  confess,  that,  anions 
the  public  robbers,  Cantacuzene  alone  was  moderate 
and  abstemious ;  and  the  free  and  voluntary  account 
which  he  produces  of  his  own  wealth  *  may  sustain 
the  presumption  that  it  was  devolved  by  inheritance, 
and  not  accumulated  by  rapine.  He  does  not  indeed 
specify  the  value  of  his  money,  plate,  and  jewels  ;  yet, 
after  a  voluntary  gift  of  two  hundred  vases  of  silver, 
after  much  had  been  secreted  hy  his  friends  and  plun- 
dered by  his  fnes,  his  forfeit  treasures  were  sufficient 
for  the  equipment  of  a  fleet  of  seventy  galleys.  He 
does  not  measure  the  size  and  number  of  his  estates  ; 
hut  his  granaries  were  heaped  with  an  incredible  store 
of  wheat  and  barley  ;  and  the  labour  of  a  thousand 
yoke  of  oxen  might  cultivate,  according  to  the  practice 
of  antiquity,  about  sixty-two  thousand  five  hundred 
acres  of  arable  land.2  His  pastures  were  stacked  with 
two  thousand  five  hundred  brood  mare3,  two  hundred 
camels,  three  hundred  mules,  five  hundred  asses,  five 
thousand  horned  cattle,  fifty  thousand  hogs,  and  seven- 
ty thousand  sheep  :  *  a  precious  record  of  rural  opu- 
lence, in  the  last  period  of  the  empire,  and  in  a  land, 
most  probably  in  Thrace,  so  re  peatedly  wasted  hy 
foreign  and  domestic  hostility.  The  favour  of  Canta- 
cuzene was  above  his  fortune.  In  the  moments  of 
familiarity,  in  the  hour  of  sickness,  the  emperor  was 
desirous  to  level  the  distance  between  them,  and  pres- 
sed his  friend  to  accept  the  diadem  and  purple.  The 
He  is  left  resent  virtue  of  the  great  domestic,  which  is 
of  the  empire.  attested  by  his  own  pen,  resisted  the 
dangerous  proposal ;  but  the  last  testament  of  Andro- 
nicus the  younger  named  him  the  guardian  of  his  son, 
and  the  regent  of  the  empire. 

His  regency  is  Had  the  regent  found  a  suitable  re- 
attacked,  turn  of  obedience  and  gratitude,  perhaps 
A.  D.  1341.  ;lp  wou](j  have  acted  with  pure  and  zea- 
lous fidelity  in  the  service  of  his  pupil.1'  A  guard!  of 
five  hundred  soldiers  watched  over  his  person  and  the 
palace  :  the  funeral  of  the  late  emperor  was  decently 
performed  :  the  capital  was  silent  and  submissive  ; 
and  five  hundred  letters,  which  Cantacuzene  despatch- 
ed in  the  first  month,  informed  the  provinces  of  their 
loss  and  their  duty.  The  prospect  of  a  tranquil  mino- 
by  Apocaucus;  rity  was  blasted  by  the  great  duke  or 
admiral  Apocaucus;  and  to  exaggerate 
his  perfidy,  the  imperial  historian  is  pleased  to  magni- 
fy his  own  imprudence,  in  raising  him  to  that  office 
against  the  advice  of  his  more  sagacious  sovereign. 
Bold  and  subtle,  rapacious  and  profuse,  the  avarice 
and  ambition  of  Apocancus  were  by  turns  subservient 
to  each  other;  and  his  talents  were  applied  to  the  ruin 
of  his  country.    His  arrogance  was  heightened  by  the 


France,  the  heroes  of  those  romances  which,  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, were  translated  and  read  by  the  Greeks.  (Ducange,  Fam.  By- 
zant.  p.  258.) 
y  See  Cantacuzene,  (1.  iii.  c.  24. 30.  36  ) 

z  Saserna,  in  Gaul,  or  Columella,  in  Italy  or  Spain,  allow  two  yoke 
of  oxen,  two  drivers,  and  six  labourers,  fur  two  hundred  jugera  (1S?5 
English  acres)  of  arablp  land,  and  three  more  men  must  be  added  if 
there  be  much  underwood.  (Columella  de  Re  Rustica,  1.  ii.  c.  13.  p. 
441.  edit.  Gesner.) 

a  In  this  enumeration,  (I.  iii.  c.  30.)  the  French  translation  of  the 

F resident  Cousin  is  blotted  with  three  palpable  and  essential  errors. 
.  He  omits  the  HkJO  yoke  of  working  oxen.  2.  He  interprets  the 
;rfvT»«c<ri;ii  ct?  =  ?  5  .<rzi  by  the  number  of  fifteen  hundred.  3.  He 
confounds  myriads  with  chiliads,  and  gives  Cantacuzene  no  more 
than  5000  hogs.    Put  not  your  trust  in  translations  ! 

b  See  the  regency  and  reign  of  John  Cantacuzenus.  and  the  whole 
progress  of  the  civil  war,  in  his  own  history,  (1.  iii.  c.  1  —  100.  p.  343— 
700.)  and  in  that  of  Nicephorus  Gregorys,  (I.  xii.  c.  1.  1.  xv.  c.  9.  p. 
353-402.) 


command  of  a  naval  force  and  an  impregnahle  castle, 
and  under  the  mask  of  oaths  and  flattery  he  secretly 
conspired  against  his  benefactor.  The  female  court 
of  th  e  empress  was  bribed  and  directed  :  by  the  empress 
he  encouraged  Anne  of  Savoy  to  assert,  Anne  of  Savoy; 
hy  the  law  of  nature,  the  tutelage  of  her  son  ;  the  love 
of  power  was  disguised  by  the  anxiety  of  maternal 
tenderness  :  and  the  founder  of  the  Palaeologi  had  in- 
instructed  his  posterity  to  dread  the  example  of  a  perfi- 
dious guardian.  The  patriarch  John  of  Apri  was  a  proud 
and  feeble  old  man,  encompassed  by  a 
numerous  and  hungry  kindred.  He  pro-  by  ,he  Patrlarch- 
duced  an  obsolete  epistle  of  Andronicus,  which  be- 
queathed the  prince  and  people  to  his  pious  care:  the 
fate  of  his  predecessor  Arsenius  prompted  him  to  pre- 
vent, rather  than  punish,  the  crimes  of  an  usurper ;  and 
Apoeaucus  smiled  at  the  success  of  his  own  flattery, 
when  he  beheld  the  Byzantine  priest  assuming  the 
state  and  temporal  claims  of  the  Roman  pontiff.0  Be- 
tween the  three  persons  so  different  in  their  situation  and 
character,  a  private  league  was  concluded  :  a  shadow 
of  authority  was  restored  to  the  senate  ;  and  the  people 
were  tempted  by  the  name  of  freedom.  By  this  pow- 
erful confederacy,  the  great  domestic  was  assaulted  at 
first  with  clandestine,  at  length  with  open,  arms.  His 
prerogatives  were  disputed;  his  opinions  slighted; 
his  friends  persecuted  ;  and  his  safety  was  threatened 
both  in  the  camp  and  city.  In  his  absence  on  the  pub- 
lic service,  he  was  accused  of  treason;  proscribed  as 
an  enemy  of  the  church  and  state  ;  and  delivered, 
with  all  his  adherents,  to  the  sword  of  justice,  the 
vengeance  of  the  people,  and  the  power  of  the  devil : 
his  fortunes  were  confiscated  ;  his  aged  mother  was 
cast  into  prison  ;  all  his  past  services  were  buried  in 
oblivion  ;  and  he.  was  driven  by  injustice  to  perpetrate; 
the  crime  of  which  he  was  accused.1*  From  the  re- 
view of  his  preceding  conduct,  Cantacuzene  appears 
to  have  been  guiltless  of  any  treasonable  designs  :  and 
the  only  suspicion  of  his  innocence  must  arise  from 
the  vehemence  of  his  protestations,  and  the  sublime 
purity  which  he  ascribes  to  his  own  virtue.  While 
the  empress  and  the  patriarch  still  affected  the  appear- 
ances of  harmony,  he  repeatedly  solicited  the  permis- 
sion of  retiring  to  a  private,  and  even  a  monastic,  life. 
After  he  had  been  declared  a  public  enemy,  it  was  his 
fervent  wish  to  throw  himself  at  the  feet  of  the  young 
emperor,  and  to  receive  without  a  murmur  the  stroke 
of  the  executioner:  it  was  not  without  reluctance  that 
he  listened  to  the  voice  of  reason,  which  inculcated  the 
sacred  duty  of  saving  his  family  and  friends,  and  pro- 
ved that  he  could  only  save  them  by  drawing  the 
sword  and  assuming  the  imperial  title. 

In  the  strong  city  of  Demotica,  his  Cantacuzene  as- 
peculiar  domain,  the  emperor  John  Can- sumes  ,he  Pur' 
tacuzenus  was  invested  with  the  purple  a.  D.  1341. 
buskins:  his  right  leg  was  clothed  by  Oct.  26. 
his  noble  kinsman,  the  left  by  the  Latin  chiefs,  on 
whom  he  conferred  the  order  of  knighthood.  But 
even  in  this  act  of  revolt,  he  was  still  studious  of  loy- 
alty ;  and  the  titles  of  John  Palaeologus  and  Anne  of 
Savoy  were  proclaimed  before  his  own  name  and  that 
of  his  wife  Irene.  Such  vain  ceremony  is  a  thin  dis- 
guise of  rebellion,  nor  are  there  perhaps  any  personal 
wrongs  that  can  authorize  a  subject  to  take  arms 
against  his  sovereign  :  hut  the  want  of  preparation 
and  success  may  confirm  the  assurance  of  the  usur- 
per, that  this  decisive  step  was  the  effect  of  neces- 
sity rather  than  of  choice.  Constantinople  adhered 
to  the  young  emperor  :  the  king  of  Bulgaria  was  invi- 
to He  assumed  the  royal  privilege  of  red  shoes  or  buskins ;  placed 
on  his  head  a  mitre  of  silk  and  gold  ;  subscribed  his  epistles  with 
hyacinth  or  green  ink,  and  claimed  for  the  new,  whatever  Constan- 
tine  had  given  to  the  ancient,  Rome.  (Caniacuzen.  1.  iii.  c.  36.  Nic. 
Gregoras,  I.  xiv.  c.  3  ) 

d  Nic.  Gregoras  (1.  xii.  c.  5.)  confesses  the  innocence  and  virtuesof 
Cantacuzenus,  the  guilt  and  flagitious  vices  of  Apocaucus  ;  nor  does 
he  dissemble  the  motive  of  his  personal  and  religious  enmity  to  the 
former;  i-uvoj  ft*  xxxtxt-  «>.>.*..,  a.Ttcs  «  xgxei*ies  t  u;  e>.» 
iSa^ii/  meet  e59f*c. 
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ted  to  the  relief  of  Atlrianoplr  :  the  principal  cities 
of  Tlirace  and  Macedonia,  after  some  hesitation,  re- 
nounced their  obedience  to  the  great  domestic;  and 
the  leaders  of  the  troops  and  the  provinces,  were  indu- 
ced, by  their  private  interest,  to  prefer  the  h  ose  domin- 
ion of  a  woman  and  a  priest.  The  army  of  Cantacu- 
zene,  in  sixteen  divisions,  was  stationed  on  the  banks 
of  the  Melas  to  tempt  or  intimidate  the  capital :  it  was 
dispersed  by  treachery  or  fear  ;  and  the  officers,  more 
especially  the  mercenary  Latins,  accepted  the  bribes, 
and  embraced  the  service,  of  the  Byzantine  court. 
After  this  loss,  the  rebel  emperor  (he  fluctuated  be- 
tween the  two  characters)  took  the  road  of  Thessalo- 
nica  with  a  chosen  remnant ;  but  he  failed  in  his  enter- 
prise on  that  important  place ;  and  he  was  closely 
pursued  by  the  great  duke,  his  enemy  Apocaucus,  at 
the  head  of  a  superior  power  by  sea  and  land.  Dri- 
ven from  the  coast,  in  his  march,  or  rather  flight,  into 
the  mountains  of  Servia,  Cantacuzene  assembled  his 
troops  to  scrutinize  those  who  were  worthy  and  will- 
ing to  accompany  his  broken  fortunes.  A  base  majo- 
rity bowed  and  retired  ;  and  his  trusty  band  was 
diminished  to  two  thousand,  and  at  last  to  five  hun- 
dred, volunteers.  The  cral,e  or  despot  of  the  Servians, 
received  him  with  generous  hospitality  ;  hut  the  ally- 
was  insensibly  degraded  to  a  suppliant,  an  hostage,  a 
captive  ;  and,  in  this  miserable  dependence,  he  waited 
at  the  door  of  the  barbarian,  who  could  dispose  of  the 
life  and  liberty  of  a  Roman  emperor.  The  most  temp- 
ting offers  could  not  persuade  the  cral  to  violate  his 
trust;  but  he  soon  inclined  to  the  stronger  side  ;  and 
his  friend  was  dismissed  without  injury  to  a  new 
The  civil  war,  vicissitude  of  hopes  and  perils.  Near 
A.  D.  1341—13 17.  sjx  years  the  flame  of  discord  burnt  with 
various  success  and  unabated  rage  :  the  cities  were 
distracted  by  the  faction  of  the  nobles  and  plebeians; 
the  Cantacuzeni  and  Palaeologi  ;  and  the  Bulgarians, 
the  Servians,  and  the  Turks,  were  invoked  on  both 
sides  as  the  instruments  of  private  ambition  and  the 
common  ruin.  The  regent  deplored  the  calamities, 
of  which  he  was  the  author  and  victim  :  and  his  own 
experience  might  dictate  a  just  and  lively  remark  on 
the  different  nature  of  foreign  and  civil  war.  "  The 
former,"  said  he,  "  is  the  external  warmth  of  summer, 
always  tolerable,  and  often  beneficial ;  the  latter  is  the 
deadly  heat  of  a  fever,  which  consumes  without  a 
Temedy  the  vitals  of  the  constitution. "f 
Victory  of  Can-  The  introduction  of  barbarians  and  sa- 
tacuzene.  vages  into  the  contests  of  civilized  na- 
tions, is  a  measure  pregnant  with  shame  and  mischief ; 
which  the  interest  of  the  moment  may  compel,  but 
which  is  reprobated  by  the  best  principles  of  humanity 
and  reason.  It  is  the  practice  of  both  sides  to  accuse 
their  enemies  of  the  guilt  of  the  firstalliances;  and  those 
who  fail  in  their  negociations  are  loudest  in  their  cen- 
sure of  the  example  which  they  envy,  and  would  glad- 
ly imitate.  The  Turks  of  Asia  were  less  barbarous 
perhaps  than  the  shepherds  of  Bulgaria  and  Servia; 
but  their  religion  rendered  them  the  implacable  foes 
of  Rome  and  Christianity.  To  acquire  the  friendship 
of  their  emirs,  the  two  factions  vied  with  each  other  in 
baseness  and  profusion  :  the  dexterity  of  Cantacuzene 
obtained  the  preference;  but  the  succour  and  victory 
were  dearly  purchased  by  the  marriage -of  his  daugh- 
ter with  an  infidel,  the  captivity  of  many  thousand 
christians,  and  the  passage  of  the  Ottomans  into  Eu- 
rope, the  last  and  fatal  stroke  in  the  fall  of  the  Roman 
empire.    The  inclining  scale  was  decided  in  his  fa- 


«  The  pri ncrs  of  Servia  (Hucange,  Famil.  Dalmatica?,&c.  c.  2,  3, 4. 
0.)  were  styled  Despots  in  Greek,  and  Cral,  in  their  native  idiom, 
(Durance,  Gloss.  Gnrc.  p.  7ol.)  That  title,  the  equivalent  of  kins, 
appears  to  be  of  Sclavonic  origin,  from  whence  it  has  been  borrowed 
by  the  Hungarians,  the  modern  Greeks,  and  even  by  the  Turks, 
(Leunr.lavius,  Pandect.  Tore.  p.  422.)  who  reserve  the  name  of  Pa- 
dishah f  »r  the  emperor.  To  obtain  the  latter  instead  of  the  former  is 
the  ambition  of  the  Krench  at  Constantinople.  (Avertisseinent  u 
■rHistolre  de  Timur  Bee,  p.  39.) 

f  Nic.  Gregoras,  1.  xii.  c.  11  It  is  surprising  that  Cantacuzene  has 
net  inserted  this  just  and  lively  image  in  his  own  writings. 


vonr  by  the  death  of  Apocaucus,  the  just,  though  sin- 
gular, retribution  of  his  crimes.  A  crowd  of  nobles 
or  plebeians,  whom  he  feared  or  hated,  had  been  seized 
by  his  orders  in  the  capital  and  the  provinces;  and  the 
old  palace  of  Constantine  was  assigned  for  the  place 
of  their  confinement.  Some  alterations  in  raising  the 
walls,  and  narrowing  the  cells,  had  been  ingeniously 
contrived  to  prevent  their  escape,  and  aggravate,  their 
misery  :  and  the  work  was  incessantly  pressed  by  the 
daily  visits  of  the  tyrant.  His  guards  watched  at  the 
gate,  and  as  he.  stood  in  the  inner  court  to  overlook  the 
architects,  without  fear  or  suspicion,  he  was  assaulted 
and  laid  breathless  on  the  ground,  by  two  resolute  pri- 
soners of  the  Paloeologian  race,s  who  were  armed  with 
sticks,  and  animated  by  despair.  On  the  rumour  of 
revenge  and  liberty,  the  captive  multitude  broke  their 
fetters,  fortified  their  prison,  and  exposed  from  the 
battlements  the  tyrant's  head,  presuming  on  the  favour 
of  the  people  and  the  clemency  of  the  empress.  Anne 
of  Savoy  might  rejoice  in  the  fall  of  a  haughty  and 
ambitious  minister,  but  while  she  delayed  to  resolve 
or  to  act,  the  populace,  more  especially  the  mariners, 
were  excited  by  the  widow  of  the  great  duke  to  a  se- 
dition, an  assault,  and  a  massacre.  The  prisoners  (of 
whom  the  far  greater  part  were  guiltless  or  inglorious 
of  the  deed)  escaped  to  a  neighbouring  church,  they 
were  slaughtered  at  the  foot  of  the  altar;  and  in  his 
death  the  monster  was  not  less  bloody  and  venomous 
than  in  his  life.  Yet  his  talents  alone  upheld  the 
cause  of  the  young  emperor ;  and  his  surviving  asso- 
ciates, suspicious  of  each  other,  abandoned  the  conduct 
of  the  war,  and  rejected  the  fairest  terms  of  accommo- 
dation. In  the  beginning  of  the  dispute,  the  empress 
felt  and  complained,  that  she  was  deceived  by  the  en- 
emies of  Cantacuzene  :  the  patriarch  was  employed  to 
preach  against  the  forgiveness  of  injuries;  and  her 
promise  of  immortal  hatred  was  sealed  by  an  oath, 
under  the  penalty  of  excommunication.11  But  Anne 
soon  learned  to  hate  without  a  teacher:  she  beheld  the. 
misfortunes  of  the  empire  with  the  indifference  of  a 
stranger:  her  jealousy  was  exasperated  by  the  com- 
petition of  a  rival  empress;  and  on  the  first  symptoms 
of  a  more  yielding  temper,  she  threatened  the  patriarch 
to  convene  a  synod,  and  degrade  him  from  his  office. 
Their  incapacity  and  discord  would  have  afforded  the. 
most  decisive  advantage;  but  the  civil  war  was  pro- 
tracted by  the  weakness  of  both  parties;  and  the  mod- 
eration of  Cantacuzene  has  not  escaped  the  reproach 
of  timidity  and  indolence.  He  successively  recovered 
the  provinces  and  cities;  and  ihe  realm  of  his  pupil 
was  measured  by  the  walls  of  Constantinople  ;  but  the 
metropolis  alone  counterbalanced  the  rest  of  the  em- 
pire; nor  could  he  attempt  that  important  conquest 
till  he  had  secured  in  his  favour  the  public  voice  and 
a  private  correspondence.  An  Italian,  He  re.en,ers 
of  the  name  of  Facciolati,'  had  succeed-  Constantinople, 
ed  to  the  office  of  great  duke;  the  ships,  jia'^S 
the  guards,  and  the  golden  gate,  were 
subject  to  his  command  ;  but  his  humble  ambition  was 
bribed  to  become  the  instrument  of  treachery;  and  the. 
revolution  was  accomplished  \\  ithout  danger  or  blood- 
shed. Destitute  of  the  powers  of  resistance,  or  the 
hope  of  relief,  the  inflexible  Anne  would  have  still  de- 
fended the  palace,  and  have  smiled  to  behold  the  cap- 
ital in  flames  rather  than  in  the  possession  of  a  rival. 
She  yielded  to  the  prayers  of  her  friends  and  enemies; 
and  the  treaty  was  dictated  by  the  conqueror,  who  pro- 
fessed a  loyal  and  zealous  attachment  to  the  son  of  his 


g  The  two  avengers  were  both  Palsologi,  who  might  resent,  with 
royal  indignation,  the  shame  of  their  chains.  The  tragedy  of  Apo- 
caucus may  drserve  a  peculiar  reference  to  Cantacuzene,  (1.  iii.  c. 
8^.)  and  Nic.  Gregoras,  (I.  xiv.  c.  10.) 

h  Cantacuzene  accuses  the  patriarch,  and  spares  the  empress,  the 
moiher  of  his  sovereign,  (1.  iii.  33,  34.)  against  whom  Nic.  Gregoras 
expresses  a  particular  animosity,  (1.  xiv.  10, 11.  xv.  5.)  It  is  true, 
that  they  do  not  speak  exactly  of  the  same  time. 

i  The  traitor  and  treason  are  revealed  by  Nic.  Gregoras.  (1.  xv.  c. 
8.)  but  the  name  is  more  discreetly  suppressed  by  his  great  accom- 
plice. (Cantacuzen.  I.  iii.  c.  99.) 
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benefactor.  The  marriage  of  his  daughter  with  John 
Palseologus  was  at  length  consummated  :  the  heredi- 
tary right  of  the  pupil  was  acknowledged  :  but  the 
sole  administration  during  ten  years  was  vested  in  the 
guardian.  Two  emperors  and  three  empresses  were 
seated  on  the  Byzantine  throne  ;  and  a  general  amnes- 
ty quieted  the  apprehensions,  and  confirmed  the  pro- 
perty, of  the  most  guilty  subjects.  The  festival  of  the 
coronation  and  nuptials  was  celebrated  with  the  ap- 
pearances of  concord  and  magnificence,  and  both  were 
equally  fallacious.  During  the  late  troubles,  the  trea- 
sures of  the  state,  and  even  the  furniture  of  the  palace, 
had  been  alienated  or  embezzled;  the  royal  banquet 
was  served  in  pewter  or  earthenware;  and  such  was 
the  proud  poverty  of  the  times,  that  the  absence  of 
gold  and  jewels  was  supplied  by  the  paltry  artifices  of 
glass  and  gilt  leather.11 

Rei»n  of  John  '  hasten  to  conclude  the  personal  his- 
Cantacuzene,    tory  of  John  Cantacuzene.1  He  triumph- 

A  Jan  83i~  e<^  ant'  re'?ne''  ?  DUt  n's  reign  and  tri- 
A.  D.  1355.  umph  were  clouded  by  the  discontent  of 
January.  his  own  and  the  adverse  faction.  His 
followers  might  style  the  general  amnesty,  an  act  of 
pardon  for  his  enemies,  and  of  oblivion  for  his  friends:"1 
in  his  cause  their  estates  had  been  forfeited  or  plunder- 
ed ;  and  as  they  wandered  naked  and  hungry  through 
the  streets,  they  cursed  the  selfish  generosity  of  a 
leader,  who,  on  the  throne  of  the  empire,  might  relin- 
quish without  merit  his  private  inheritance.  The  adhe- 
rents of  the  empress  blushed  to  hold  their  lives  and 
fortunes  by  the  precarious  favour  of  an  usurper;  and 
the  thirst  of  revenge  was  concealed  by  a  tender  con- 
cern for  the  succession,  and  even  the  safely,  of  her 
son.  They  were  justly  alarmed  by  a  petition  of  the 
friends  of  Cantacuzene,  that  they  might  be  released 
from  their  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Palaeologi;  and  in- 
trusted with  the  defence  of  some  cautionary  towns;  a 
measure  supported  with  argument  and  eloquence  ;  and 
which  was  rejected  (says  the  imperial  historian)  "  by 
my  sublime,  and  almost  incredible,  virtue."  His  re- 
pose was  di-turbed  by  the  sound  of  plots  and  sedi- 
tions;  and  lie  trembled  lest  the  lawful  prince  should 
be  stolen  away  by  some  foreign  or  domestic  enemy, 
who  would  inscribe  his  name  and  his  wrongs  in  the 
banners  of  rebellion.  As  the  son  of  Andronicus  ad- 
vanced in  the  years  of  manhood,  he  began  to  feel  and 
act  for  himself;  and  his  rising  ambition  was  rather 
stimulated  than  checked  by  the  imitation  of  his  fath- 
er's vices.  If  we  may  trust  his  own  professions,  Can- 
tacuzene laboured  with  honest  industry  to  correct  these 
sordid  and  sensual  appetites,  and  to  raise  the  inind  of 
the  young  prince  to  a  level  with  his  fortune.  In  the 
•Servian  expedition,  the  two  emperors  showed  them- 
selves in  cordial  harmony  to  the  troops  and  provinces; 
and  the  younger  colleague  was  initiated  by  the  elder 
in  the  mysteries  of  war  and  government.  After  the 
conclusion  i  f  the  peace,  Palceologus  was  left  at  Thes- 
salonica,  a  royal  residence,  and  a  frontier  station,  to 
secure  by  his  absence  the  peace  of  Constantinople,  and 
to  withdraw  his  youth  from  the  temptations  of  a  luxu- 
rious capital.  But  the  distance  weakened  the  powers 
of  contr.  1.  and  the  smi  of  Andronicus  was  surrounded 
with  artful  or  unthinking  companions,  who  taught  him 
tn  hate  his  guardian,  to  deplore  his  exile,  and  to  vindi- 
cate his  rights.  A  private  treaty  with  the  cral  or  des- 
pot of  Servia,  was  soon  followed  by  an  open  revolt ; 

k  Nic.Greg.  1.  xv.  M.  Th~re  were  however  some  true  pearls,  but 
very  thinly  sprinkle'!.    The  tpsi  of  the  stones  had  only  ^*vto $xwy,» 

1  From  his  return  In  Constantinople,  Cantacuzene  continues  li is 
history  and  that  of  the  empire,  one  year  beyond  the  abdication  of  his 
son  Matthew.  A.  I).  1357.  (I.  iv.  c.  1-50.  p.  '705— S1L.)  Nicephorus 
Greaoras  ends  with  the  .-ynod  of  Constantinople,  in  t  lie  year  1351  ; 
(1.  xxii.  c  p.  660.  the  rest,  to  the  conclusion  i  f  the  twenty-fourth 
book,  p.  717  is  all  controversy  :)  and  hrs  fourteen  last  b  >oks  are  still 
MSS.  in  the  king  of  France  s  library. 

ui  The  emperor  (Cantacuzen  1.  iv.  c.  1.)  represents  his  own  vir- 
tues, and  Nic.  Gregoras  (:.  ,vv.  c.  II.)  the  complaints  of  his  friends, 
who  suffered  by  its  effects.  I  have  lent  them  the  words  of  our  poor 
cavaliers  after  '.he  restoration 


and  Cantacuzene,  on  the  throne  of  the  elder  Androni- 
cus, defended  the  cause  of  age  and  prerogative,  w  hich 
in  his  youth  he  had  so  vigorously  attacked.  At  his 
request,  the  empress-mother  undertook  the  voyage  of 
Thessalonica,  and  the  office  of  mediation  :  she  return- 
ed without  success;  and  unless  Anne  of  Savoy  was 
instructed  by  adversity,  we  may  doubt  the  sincerity, 
or  at  least  the  fervour,  of  her  zeal.  While  the  regent 
grasped  the  sceptre  with  a  firm  and  vigorous  hand,  she 
had  been  instructed  to  declare,  that  the  ten  years  of  his 
legal  administration  would  soon  elapse:  and  that  after 
1  a  full  trial  of  the  vanity  of  the  world,  the  emperor  Can- 
tacuzene sighed  for  the  repose  of  a  cloister,  and  was 
ambitious  only  of  a  heavenly  crown.  Had  these  sen- 
timents been  genuine,  his  voluntary  abdication  would 
have  restored  the  peace  of  the  empire,  and  his  con- 
science would  have  been  relieved  by  an  act  of  justice. 
Palsologus  alone  was  responsible  for  John  Palseologu, 
his  future  government;  and  whatever  takes  up  arms  a- 
might  be  his  vices,  they  were  surely  less  ga'^stj)hi353 
formidable  than  the  calamities  of  a  civil 
war,  in  which  the  barbarians  and  infidels  were  again 
invited  to  assist  the  Greeks  in  their  mutual  destruc- 
tion. By  the  arms  of  the  Turks,  who  now  struck  a 
deep  and  everlasting  root  in  Europe,  Cantacuzene  pre- 
vailed in  the  third  contest  in  which  he  had  been  in- 
volved ;  and  the  young  emperor,  driven  from  sea  and 
land,  was  compelled  to  take  shelter  among  the  Latins 
of  the  isle  of  Tenedos.  His  insolence  and  obstinacy 
provoked  the  victor  to  a  step  which  must  render  the 
quarrel  irreconcilable  :  and  the  association  of  his  sou 
Matthew,  whom  he  invested  with  the  purple,  estab- 
lished the  succession  in  the  family  of  the  Cantacuzeni. 
But  Constantinople  was  still  attached  to  the  blood  of 
her  ancient  princes;  and  this  last  injury  accelerated 
the  restoration  of  the  rightful  heir.  A  noble  Genoese 
espoused  the  cause  of  Palaeologus,  obtained  a  promise 
of  his  sister,  and  achieved  the  revolution  with  two 
galleys  and  two  thousand  five  hundred  auxiliaries. 
Under  the  pretence  of  distress,  they  were  admitted  in- 
to the  lesser  port;  a  gate  was  opened,  and  the  Latin 
shout  of  "  Long  life  and  victory  to  the  emperor,  John 
Palaealogus  !"  was  answered  by  a  general  rising  in 
his  favour.  A  numerous  and  loyal  party  yet  adhered 
to  the  standard  of  Cantacuzene  :  hut  he  asserts  in  his 
history  (does  he  hope  for  belief?)  that  his  tender  con- 
science rejected  the  assurance  of  conquest;  that,  in 
free  obedience  to  the  voice  of  religion  and  philosophy, 
he  descended  from  the  throne,  and  embraced  with 
pleasure  the  monastic  habit  and  profession."  So  soon 
as  he  ceased  to  be  a  prince,  his  successor  was  not  un- 
willing that  he  should  be  a  saint :  the  remainder  of  his 

life  was  devoted  to  piety  and  learning;  .... 

•  l        ii      r  .  i        j  Abdication  of 

in  the  cells  ot  Constantinople  and  mount  Cantacuzene, 
Atlios,  the  monk  Joasaph  was  respected     A.  D.  1355. 
as  the  temporal  and  spiritual  father  of  January- 
the  emperor;  and  if  he  issued  from  his  retreat,  it  was 
as  the  minister  of  peace,  to  subdue  the  obstinacy  and 
solicit  the  pardon  of  his  rebellious  son.0 

Yet  in  the  cloister,  the  mind  of  Can-  Dispute concern- 
tacuzene  was  still  exercised  by  theolo-  ing  the  light  of 
gical  war.    He  sharpened  a  controver-  moilnloI!l>ab,or-» 

°-  ,  .    l     t  ,  -*  ■  i  A.  D.  1341  — 13o2. 

sial  pen  against  the  Jews  antl  Mahome- 
tans ;  *  and  in  every  state  he  defended  with  equal  zeal 


n  The  awkward  apology  of  Cantacuzene,  (1.  iv.  c.  39—42.)  who  re- 
lates, with  visible  confusion,  his  own  downfall,  may  be  supplied  by 
the  less  accurate,  but  more  honest,  narratives  of  Matthew  Villain,  (1. 
iv.  c.  46.  in  the  Script  Rer.  Ital  torn.  xiv.  p.  268.)  and  Ducas,(c.  Ill,  1 1.) 

o  Cantacuzene,  in  the  year  1375,  was  honoured  with  r.  letter  front 
the  popp.  (Fleury.  Hist.  Eccles.  lorn.  xx.  p.  250.)  His  death  is  placed 
by  respectable  authority  on  O.e  20th  of  November,  1411.  (Ducange, 
Fain.  Byzant.  p.  2611.)  But  if  he  were  of  the  a?e  of  his  companion 
Audronii  t:s  the  younger,  he  must  have  lived.  116  years;  a  rare  in- 
stance of  longevity,  which  in  so  illustrious  a  person  would  have  at- 
tracted universal  n  ilice. 

P  His  four  discourses,  or  books,  were  printed  at  Basil,  1543.  (Fab- 
ric.  Biblipl.  Gtaec  torn.  vi.  p.  473  )  He  composed  them  to  satisfy  a 
proselyte  who  was  assaulted  with  letters  from  his  friends  of  Ispahan. 
Cantacuzene  had  read  the  Koran  ;  but  I  understand  from  M  iracci, 
that  he  adopts  the  vulgar  prejudices  and  fables  against  Mahomet  and 
his  relision. 
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the  divine  light  of  mount  Thabor,  a  memorable  qnes-[  prived  of  the  honours  of  christian  burial  ;  but  in  the 
tion,  which  consummates  the  religious  follies  of  the  next  age  the  question  was  forgotten;  nor  can  I  learn 


Greeks.  The  fakirs  of  India,11  and  the  monks  of  the 
oriental  church,  were  alike  persuaded,  that  in  total 
abstraction  of  the  faculties  of  the  mind  and  body,  the 
purer  spirit  may  ascend  to  the  enjoyment  and  vision 
of  the  Deity.  The  opinion  and  practice  of  the  monas- 
teries of  mount  Athos  r  will  be  best  represented  in  the 
words  of  an  abbot,  who  flourished  in  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury. "  When  thou  art  alone  in  thy  cell,"  says  the 
ascetic  teacher,  "  shut  thy  door,  and  seat  thyself  in  a 
corner;  raise  thy  mind  above  all  things  vain  and  tran- 
sitory ;  recline  thy  beard  and  chin  on  thy  breast;  turn 
thy  eyes  and  thy  thought  towards  the  middle  of  thy 
belly,  the  region  of  the  navel ;  and  search  the  place 
of  the  heart,  the  seat  of  the  soul.  At  first,  all  will  be 
dark  and  comfortless ;  but  if  you  persevere  day  and 
night,  you  will  feel  an  ineffable  joy;  and  no  sooner 
has  the  soul  discovered  the  place  of  the  heart,  than  it 
is  involved  in  a  mystic  and  ethereal  light."  This 
light,  the  production  of  a  distempered  fancy,  the  crea- 
ture of  an  empty  stomach  and  an  empty  brain,  was 
adored  by  the  Quietistsas  the  pure  and  perfect  essence 
of  God  himself;  and  as  long  as  the  folly  was  confined 
to  mount  Athos,  the  simple  solitaries  were  not  inqui- 
sitive how  the  divine  essence  could  be  a  material  sub- 
stance, or  how  an  immaterial  substance  could  be  per- 
ceived by  the  eyes  of  the  bod}'.  But  in  the  reign  of 
the  younger  Andronicus,  these  monasteries  were  vis- 
ited by  Barlaam,'  a  Calabrian  monk,  who  was  equally 
skilled  in  philosophy  and  theology  ;  who  possessed 
the  languages  of  the  Greeks  and  Latins;  and  whose 
versatile  genius  could  maintain  their  opposite  creeds, 
according  to  the  interest  of  the  moment.  The  indis- 
cretion of  an  ascetic  revealed  to  the  curious  traveller 
the  secrets  of  mental  prayer ;  and  Barlaam  embraced 
the  opportunity  of  ridiculing  the  Quietists,  who  placed 
the  soul  in  the  navel;  of  accusing  the  monks  of  mount 
Athos  of  heresy  and  blasphemy.  His  attack  compel- 
led the  more  learned  to  renounce  or  dissemble  the 
simple  devotion  of  their  brethren;  and  Gregory  Pala- 
mas  introduced  a  scholastic  distinction  between  the 
essence  and  operation  of  God.  His  inaccessible  es- 
sence dwells  in  the  midst  of  an  uncreated  and  eternal 
light;  and  this  beatific  vision  of  the  saints  had  been 
manifested  to  the  disciples  on  mount  Thabor,  in  the 
transfiguration  of  Christ.  Yet  this  distinction  could 
not  escape  the  reproach  of  polytheism  :  the  eternity 
of  the  light  of  Thabor  was  fiercely  denied  ;  and  Bar- 
laam still  charged  the  Palamites  with  holding  two 
eternal  substances,  a  visible  and  an  invisible  God. 
From  the  rage  of  the  monks  of  mount  Athos,  who 
threatened  his  life,  the  Calabrian  retired  to  Constanti- 
nople, where  his  smooth  and  specious  manners  intro- 
duced him  to  the  favour  of  the  great  domestic,  and  the 
emperor.  The  court  and  the  city  were  involved  in 
this  theological  dispute,  which  flamed  amidst  the  civil 
war;  but  the  doctrine  of  Barlaam  was  disgraced  by 
his  flight  and  apostacy  ;  the  Palamites  triumphed  ;  and 
iheir  adversary,  the  patriarch  John  of  Apri,  was  depo- 
sed by  the  consent  of  the  adverse  factions  of  the  state. 
In  the  character  of  emperor  and  theologian,  Cantacu- 
zene  presided  in  the  synod  of  the  Greek  church,  which 
established,  as  an  article  of  faith,  the  nncreatpd  light 
of  mount  Thabor;  and,  after  so  many  insults,  the  rea- 
son of  mankind  was  slightly  wounded  by  the  addition 
of  a  single  absurdity.  Many  rolls  of  paper  or  parch- 
ment have  been  blotted  ;  and  the  impenitent  sectaries, 
who  refused  to  subscribe  the  orthodox  creed,  were  de- 


q  See  iho  Voyages  de  Bernier,  torn.  i.  p.  127. 

r  Mosheim,  lnstitut.  Hist.  Eccles.  p.  522,  523.  Fleury,  Hist.  Eccl. 
lorn.  xx.  p.  22.  24.  107— 114,  ice.  The  former  unfolds  the  cause  with 
the  judgment  of  a  philosopher,  the  latter  transcribes  and  translates 
with  the  prejudices  of  a  catholic  priest. 

■  Basnage  (in  Canisii  Anliq.  Lectiones,  loin.  iv.  p.  303—368.)  has 
investigated  the  character  and  story  of  Barlaam.  The  duplicity  of 
his  opinions  had  inspired  some  doubts  of  the  identity  of  his  person. 
See  likewise  Fabricius.  (Bibliot.  Gra?c.  torn.  x.  p.  427—  432.) 


that  the  axe  or  faggot  were  employed  for  the  extirpa- 
tion of  the  Barlaamite  heresy.' 

For  the  conclusion  of  this  chapter,  I  Eslab,ishmentof 
have  reserved  the  Genoese  war,  which  the  Genoese  at 
shook  the  throne  of  Cantacuzene,  and  ^er*'  yZ^^XA/a 
betrayed  the  debility  of  the  Greek  em- 
pire. The  Genoese,  who,  after  the  recovery  of  Con- 
stantinople, were  seated  in  the  suburb  of  Pera  or  Gala- 
ta,  received  that  honourable  fief  from  the  bounty  of 
the  emperor.  They  were  indulged  in  the  use  of  their 
laws  and  magistrates  ;  but  they  submitted  to  the  duties 
of  vassals  and  subjects  :  the  forcible  word  of  liegemen," 
was  borrowed  from  the  Latin  jurisprudence;  and 
their  podesta,  or  chief,  before  he  entered  on  his  office, 
saluted  the  emperor  with  loyal  acclamations  and 
vows  of  fidelity.  Genoa  sealed  a  firm  alliance  with 
the  Greeks;  and,  in  case  of  a  defensive  war,  a  supply 
of  fifty  empty  galleys  and  a  succour  of  fifty  galleys 
completely  armed  and  manned,  was  promised  by  the 
republic  to  the  empire.  In  the  revival  of  a  naval 
force,  it  was  the  aim  of  Michael  Palajologus  to  deliver 
himself  from  a  foreign  aid  ;  and  his  vigorous  govern- 
ment confined  the  Genoese  of  Galata  within  those 
limits  which  the  insolence  of  wealth  and  freedom  pro- 
voked them  to  exceed.  A  sailor  threatened  that  they 
should  soon  be  masters  of  Constantinople,  and  slew 
the  Greek  who  resented  this  national  affront ;  and  an 
armed  vessel,  after  refusing  to  salute  the  palace,  was 
guilty  of  some  acts  of  piracy  in  the  Black  sea.  Their 
countrymen  threatened  to  support  their  cause  ;  but  the 
long  and  open  village  of  Galata  was  instantly  surroun- 
ded by  the  imperial  troops;  till,  in  the  moment  of  the 
assault,  the  prostrate  Genoese  implored  the  clemency 
of  their  sovereign.  The  defenceless  situation  which 
secured  their  obedience,  exposed  them  to  the  attack 
of  their  Venetian  rivals,  who,  in  the  reign  of  the  elder 
Andronicus,  presumed  to  violate  the  majesty  of  the 
throne.  On  the  approach  of  their  fleets,  the  Genoese, 
with  their  families  and  effects,  retired  into  the  city  : 
their  empty  habitations  were  reduced  to  ashes  :  and 
the  feeble  prince,  who  had  viewed  the  destruction  of 
his  suburb,  expressed  his  resentment,  not  by  arms, 
but  by  ambassadors.  This  misfortune,  however,  was 
advantageous  to  the  Genoese,  who  obtained,  and  im- 
perceptibly abused,  the  dangerous  licence  of  surround- 
ing Galata  with  a  strong  wall;  of  introducing  into 
the  ditch  the  waters  of  the  sea  ;  of  erecting  lofty  tur- 
rets ;  and  of  mounting  a  train  of  military  engines  on 
the  rampart.  The  narrow  bounds  in  which  they  had 
been  circumscribed,  were  insufficient  for  the  growing 
colony;  each  da)7  they  acquired  some  addition  of  land- 
ed property  ;  and  the  adjacent  hills  were  covered 
with  their  villas  and  castles,  which  they  joined  and 
protected  by  new  fortifications  1  The  navigation  and 
trade  of  the  Euxine  was  the  patrimony  of  the  Greek 
emperors,  who  commanded  the  narrow  entrance,  the 
gates,  as  it  were,  of  that  inland  sea.  In  the  reign  of 
Michael  Palaeologus,  their  prerogative  was  acknow- 
ledged by  the  sultan  of  Egypt,  who  solicited  and  oh- 
tained  the  liberty  of  sending  an  annual  ship  for  the 
purchase  of  slaves  in  Circassia  and  the  Lesser  Tarta- 
ry  ;  a  liberty  pregnant  with  mischief  to  the  christian 


t  See  Cantacuzene.  (1.  ii.  c.  39,  40.  1.  iv.  c.3.  23,  24,  25.)  and  Nic. 
Gregoras,  (1,  xi.  c.  10. 1.  xv.  3. 7. &c.)  whose  last  books,  from  the  nine- 
teenth to  the  twenty-fourth,  are  almost  confined  to  a  subject  so  inter- 
esting to  the  authors,  BuiviD,  (in  Vit.  Nic.  Gregorae.)  from  the  un- 
published books,  and  Fabricius,  (Bibliot.  Graec.  torn.  x.  p.  4G2— 473.) 
or  rather  MorHfaucon,  from  the  MSS.  of  the  Coislin  library,  have 
added  some  facts  and  documents. 

u  Pachymer,  (1.  v.  c.  10.)  very  properly  explains  Jn£»ows  (agios)  by 
iJ.su;.  The  use  of  these  words  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  of  llie  feudal 
times,  may  be  amply  understood  from  the  Glossaries  of  Ducanje. 
(Graec.  p.  till,  812.  Latin,  lorn.  iv.  p.  109—111.) 

x  The  establishment  and  progress  of  ihe  Genoese  at  Pera, or  Gala- 
ta, is  described  by  Ducange  (C  P.  Christiana,  1.  i  p.  G8,  G9.)  from  the 
Byzantine  historians,  Pachymer,  (1.  ii.  c.  35.  1.  v.  10.  30.  1.  ix.  15.  I. 
xii.  G.  9.  (Nicophoras  Greeoras,  (1.  v.  c.  4.  L  vi.  c.  11.  1.  ix.  c.  5.  1.  xi. 
c.  1.  1  xv.  c.  1  6.)  and  Cantacuzene,  (1.  i.  c.  12. 1.  ii.  c.  29,  ice.) 
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cause;  since  these  youths  were  transformed  by  edu- 
cation and  discipline  into  the  formidable  Mamalukes.'' 
Their  trade  and  From  the  colony  of  Pera,  the  Genoese 
insolence.  engaged  with  superior  advantage  in  the 
lucrative  trade  of  the  Black  sea;  and  their  industry 
supplied  the  Greeks  with  fish  and  corn;  two  articles 
of  food  almost  equally  important  to  a  superstitious 
people.  The  spontaneous  bounty  of  nature  appears 
to  have  bestowed  the  harvests  of  Ukraine,  the  produce 
of  a  rude  and  savage  husbandry  ;  and  the  endless  ex- 
portation of  salt  fish  and  caviar  is  annually  renewed 
by  the  enormous  sturgeons  that  are  caught  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Don  or  Tanais,  in  their  last  station  of  the 
rich  mud  and  shallow  water  of  the  Mteotis.*  The 
waters  of  the  Oxus,  the  Caspian,  the  Volga,  and  the 
Don,  opened  a  rare  and  laborious  passage  for  the 
gems  and  spices  of  India;  and,  after  three  months' 
march,  the  caravans  of  Carizme  met  the  Italian  ves- 
sels in  the  harbours  of  Crimaja.1  These  various  bran- 
ches of  trade  were  monopolized  by  the  diligence  and 
power  of  the  Genoese.  Their  rivals  of  Venice  and 
Pisa  were  forcibly  expelled  ;  the  natives  were  awed 
by  the  castles  and  cities,  which  arose  on  the  founda- 
tions of  their  humble  factories  ;  and  their  principal 
establishment  of  Caffab  was  besieged  without  effect 
by  the  Tartar  powers.  Destitute  of  a  navy,  the  Greeks 
were  oppressed  by  these  haughty  merchants,  who  fed, 
or  famished,  Constantinople,  according  to  their  inter- 
est. They  proceeded  to  usurp  the  customs,  the  fish- 
ery, and  even  the  toll,  of  the  Bosphorus  ;  and  while 
they  derived  from  these  objects  a  revenue  of  two  hun- 
dred thousand  pieces  of  gold,  a  remnant  of  thirty  thou- 
sand was  reluctantly  allowed  to  the  emperor.c  The 
colony  of  Pera  or  Galata  acted,  in  peace  and  war, 
as  an  independent  state ;  and,  as  it  will  happen  in  dis- 
tant settlements,  the  Genoese  podesta  too  often  forgot 
that  he  was  the  servant  of  his  own  masters. 

.          .,  These  usurpations  were  encouraged  by 

Their  war  with  ,            .        •     -   ,       ,,       .    ,   ".■  J 

the  emperor  the  weakness  of  the  elder  Andronicus, 

Cantacuzene,  an(j  by  the  civil  wars  that  afflicted  his 

K  D   1348  e  i  • 

age  and  the  minority  of  his  grandson. 
The  talents  of  Cantacuzene  were  employed  to  the  ruin, 
rather  than  the  restoration,  of  the  empire  ;  and  after 
his  domestic  victory,  he  was  condemned  to  an  igno- 
minious trial,  whether  the  Greeks  or  the  Genoese 
should  reign  in  Constantinople.  The  merchants  of 
Pera  were  offended  by  his  refusal  of  some  contiguous 
lands,  some  commanding  heights,  which  they  propo- 
sed to  cover  with  new  fortifications ;  and  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  emperor,  who  was  detained  at  Demotica 
by  sickness,  they  ventured  to  brave  the  debility  of  a 
female  reign.  A  Byzantine  vessel,  which  had  pre- 
sumed to  fish  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  was  sunk 
by  these  audacious  strangers;  the  fishermen  were 
murdered.  Instead  of  suing  for  pardon,  the  Genoese 
demanded  satisfaction  ;  required,  in  a  haughty  strain, 
that  the  Greeks  should  renounce  the  exercise  of  navi- 
gation ;  and  encountered  with  Tegular  arms  the  first 
sallies  of  the  popular  indignation.  They  instantly 
occupied  the  debatable  land  ;  and  by  the  labour  of  a 
whole  people,  of  either  sex  and  of  every  age,  th«  wall 


y  Both  Pachymer  (1.  iii.  c.  3,  4,  5.)  and  Nic.  Gieg.  (J.  iv.  c.  7.)  un- 
derstand and  deplore  the  effects  of  this  dangerous  indulgence.  Bibars, 
Biiltan  of  Esypt,  himself  a  Tartar,  but  a  devout  mussulnian,  obtained 
from  the  children  of  Zingis  the  permission  to  build  a  stalely  mosch 
in  the  capital  of  Crimea.  (De  Guignes,  Hist,  des  Huns,  lo:n.  iii.  p. 
343.) 

z  Chardin  (Voyages  en  Perse,  torn.  i.  p.  48.)  was  assured  at  Caffa, 
that  these  fishes  were  sometimes  twenty-four  or  twenty-six  feel  long, 
weighed  eichl  or  nine  hundred  pounds,  and  yielded  three  or  four 
quintals  of  caviar.  The  corn  of  the  Bosphorus  had  suppltedthe  Athe- 
nians in  the  lime  of  Demosihenes. 

a  De  Guignes,  Hist,  des  Huns,  torn.  iii.  p.  343,  344.  Viaad  di  Ri- 
musio,  torn.  i.  fol.  400.  But  this  jand  or  water  cairiage  could  only  be 
practicable  when  Tanary  was  united  under  a  wise  and  powerful  tno- 
narcn. 

b  Nic.  Greaoras  (1.  xiii.  c.  12.)  is  judicious  and  well  informed  on 
the  trade  anJ  colonies  of  the  Black  sea.  Chardin  describes  the  pre- 
sent ruins  of  Caffa,  where,  in  forty  days,  he  saw  above  4J0  sail  em- 
ployed in  the  corn  and  fish  trade.  (Voyaees  en  Perse,  torn.  i.  p.  46 
-48.) 

c  See  Nic.  Gregoras,  1.  xvii.  c.  1 


was  raised,  and  the  ditch  was  sunk,  with  incredible 
speed.  At  the  same  time,  they  attacked  and  burnt 
two  Byzantine  galleys;  while  the  three  others,  the 
remainder  of  the  imperial  navy,  escaped  from  their 
hands  :  the  inhabitants  without  the  gates,  or  along  the 
shore,  were  pillaged  and  destroyed  ;  and  the  care  of 
the  regent,  of  the  empress  Irene,  was  confined  to  the 
preservation  of  the  city.  The  return  of  Cantacuzene 
dispelled  the  public  consternation  ;  the  emperor  inclin- 
ed to  peaceful  counsels  ;  but  he  yielded  to  the  obsti- 
nacy of  his  enemies,  who  rejected  all  reasonable  terms, 
and  to  the  ardour  of  his  subjects,  who  threatened,  in 
the  style  of  Scripture,  to  break  them  in  pieces  like  a 
potter's  vessel.  Yet  they  reluctantly  paid  the  taxes, 
that  he  imposed  for  the  construction  of  ships,  and  the 
expenses  of  the  war ;  and  as  the  two  nations  were 
masters,  the  one  of  the  land,  the  other  of  the  sea,  Con- 
stantinople and  Pera  were  pressed  by  the  evils  of  a 
mutual  siege.  The  merchants  of  the  colony,  who  had 
believed  that  a  few  days  would  terminate  the  war,  al- 
ready murmured  at  their  losses  ;  the  succours  from, 
their  mother-country  were  delayed  by  the  factions  of 
Genoa;  and  the  most  cautious  embraced  the  opportu- 
nity of  a  Rhodian  vessel  to  remove  their  families  and 
effects  from  the  scene  of  hostility.  In  Destruction  of 
the  spring,  the  Byzantine  fleet,  seven  his  fleet, 
galleys  and  a  train  of  smaller  vessels,  A-  D-  1349- 
issued  from  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  and  steered  in 
a  single  line  along  the  shore  of  Pera;  unskilfully  pre- 
senting their  sides  to  the  beaks  of  the  adverse  squad- 
ron. The  crews  were  composed  of  peasants  and  me- 
chanics ;  nor  was  their  ignorance  compensated  by  the 
native  courage  of  barbarians  :  the  wind  was  strong, 
the  waves  were  rough ;  and  no  sooner  did  the  Greeks 
perceive  a  distant  and  inactive  enemy,  than  they  leap- 
ed headlong  into  the  sea,  from  a  doubtful,  to  an  inevi- 
table, peril.  The  troops  that  marched  to  the  attack  of 
the  lines  of  Pera  were  struck  at  the  same  moment 
with  a  similar  panic;  and  the  Genoese  were  astonish- 
ed, and  almost  ashamed,  at  their  double  victory.  Their 
triumphant  vessels,  crowned  with  flowers,  and  drag- 
ging after  them  the  captive  galleys,  repeatedly  passed 
and  repassed  before  the  palace  :  the  only  virtue  of  the 
emperor  was  patience;  and  the  hope  of  revenge  his 
sole  consolation.  Yet  the  distress  of  both  parties  in- 
terposed a  temporary  agreement ;  and  the  shame  of  the 
empire  was  disguised  by  a  thin  veil  of  dignity  and 
power.  Summoning  the  chiefs  of  the  colony,  Canta- 
cuzene affected  to  despise  the  trivial  object  of  the  de- 
bate;  and,  after  a  mild  reproof,  most  liberally  granted 
the  lands,  which  had  been  previously  resigned  to  the 
seeming  custody  of  his  officers.11 

But  the  emperor  was  soon  solicited  to 
violate  the  treaty,  and  to  join  his  arms  Victory  of  the 

•  .,  it  J       .     ,  Genoese  over  the 

with  the  V  enetians,  the  perpetual  ene-  Venetians  and 
mies  of  Genoa  and  her  colonies.   While  Greeks, 
he  compared  the  reasons  of  peace  and  ApDb 
war,  his  moderation  was  provoked  by  a 
wanton  insult  of  the  inhabitants  of  Pera,  who  discharg- 
ed from  their  rampart  a  large  stone  that  fell  in  the 
midst  of  Constantinople.    On  his  just  complaint,  they 
coldly  blamed  the  imprudence  of  their  engineer ;  but 
the  next  day  the  insult  was  repeated,  and  they  exulted 
in  a  second  proof  that  the  royal  city  was  not  beyond 
the  reach  of  their  artillery.    Cantacuzene  instantly 
signed  his  treaty  with  the  Venetians  ;  but  the  weight 
of  the  Roman  empire  was  scarcely  felt  in  the  balance 
of  these  opulent  and  powerful  republics.'    From  the 
straits  of  Gibraltar  to  the  moulh  of  the  Tanais,  their 
fleets  encountered  each  other  with  various  success; 
and  a  memorable  battle  was  fought  in  the  n::rrow 

d  The  events  of  this  war  are  related  by  Cantacuzene  (1.  iv.  c.  It.) 
with  obscurity  and  confusion,  and  by  Nic.  Gregoras  (1  xvii.  c.  1—7.) 
in  a  c'.earaud  honest  narrative.  The  priest  was  less  responsible  than 
Ihe  prince  for  the  defeat  of  the  fleet. 

e  The  second  war  is  darkly  told  by  Car.lacuzer.e,  (1.  iv.  c.  IS.  p  24, 
25.  28—  32.)  who  wishes  to  disguise  what  he  dares  not  deny.  I  regrei 
this  part  of  Nic  Gregoras,  which  is  still  in  MS.  at  Paris. 
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sea,  under  the  walls  of  Constantinople.  It  would 
not  be  an  easy  task  to  reconcile  the  accounts  of  the 
Greeks,  the  Venetians,  and  the  Genoese;'  and  while  I 
depend  on  the  narrative  of  an  impartial  historian,*  I 
shall  borrow  from  each  nation  the  facts  that  redound 
to  their  own  disgrace,  and  the  honour  of  their  foes. 
The  Venetians,  with  their  allies  the  Catalans,  had  the 
advantage  of  number ;  and  their  fleet,  with  the  poor  addi- 
tion of  eight  Byzantine  galleys,  amounted  to  seventy- 
five  sail ;  the  Genoese  did  not  exceed  sixty-four;  but 
in  those  times  their  ships  of  war  were  distinguished 
by  the  superiority  of  their  size  and  strength.  The 
names  and  families  of  their  naval  commanders,  Pisani 
and  Doria,  are  illustrious  in  the  annals  of  their  country  ; 
but  the  personal  merit  of  the  former  was  eclipsed  by 
i  the  fame  and  abilities  of  his  rival.  They  engaged  in 
>  tempestuous  weather;  and  the  tumultuary  conflict  was 
I   continued  from  the  dawn  to  the  extinction  of  light.  The. 

enemies  of  the  Genoese  applaud  their  prowess :  the 
;    friends  of  the  Venetians  are  dissatisfied  with  their  be- 
haviour :  but  all  the  parties  agree  in  praising  the  skill 
and  boldness  of  the  Catalans,  who,  with  many  wounds, 
sustained  the  brunt  of  the  action.    On  the  separation 
of  the  fleets,  the  event  might  appear  doubtful  ;  but  the 
thirteen  Genoese  galleys,  that  had  been  sunk  or  taken, 
1   were  compensated  by  a  double  loss  of  the  allies ;  of 
fourteen  Venetians,  ten  Catalans,  and  two  Greeks; 
and  even  the  grief  of  the  conquerors  expressed  the  as- 
J  surance  and  habit  of  more  decisive  victories.  Pisani 
confessed  his  defeat,  by  retiring  into  a  fortified  harbour, 
from  whence,  under  the  pretext  of  the  orders  of  the  se- 
nate, he  steered  with  a  broken  and  flying  squadron  for 
the  isle  of  Candia,  and  abandoned  to  his  rivals  the 
!  sovereignty  of  the  sea.    In  a  public  epistle,h  to  the 
doge  and  senate,  Petrarch  employs  bis  eloquence  to 
*i  reconcile  the  maritime  powers,  the  two  luminaries  of 
j  Italy.    The  orator  celebrates  the  valour  and  victory 
,   of  the  Genoese,  the  first  of  men  in  the  exercise  of  na- 
val war:  he  drops  a  tear  on  the  misfortunes  of  their 
Venetian  brethren  ;  but  he  exhorts  them  to  pursue  with 
fire  and  sword  the  base  and  perfidious  Greeks;  to 
purge  the  metropolis  of  the  east  from  the  heresy  with 
I  Their  treaty  with  which  it  was  infected.    Deserted  by 
the  empire,    their  friends,  the  Creeks  were  incapable 
May  G.       0f  resistance  ;  and  three  months  after  the 
I  battle,  the  emperor  Cantacuzene  solicited  and  sub- 
scribed a  treaty,  which  forever  banished  the  Venetians 
and  Catalans,  and  granted  to  the  Genoese  a  monopo- 
ly of  trade,  and  almost  a  right  of  dominion.    The  Ho- 
1  man  empire  (I  smile  in  transcribing  the  name)  might 
soon  have  sunk  into  a  province  of  Genoa,  if  the  ambi- 
tion of  the  republic  had  not  been  checked  by  the  ruin 
of  her  freedom  and  naval  power.    A  long  contest  of 
one  hundred  and  thirty  years  was  determined  by  the 
1  triumph  of  Venice;  and  the  factions  of  the  Genoese 
compelled  them  to  seek  for  domestic  peace  under  the 
prelection  of  a  foreign  lord,  the  duke  of  Milan,  or  the 
French  king.    Yet  the  spirit  of  commerce  survived 
that  of  conquest;  and  the  colony  of  Pera  still  awed 
the  capital  and  navigated  the  Euxine,  till  it  was  invol- 
ved by  the  Turks  in  the  final  servitude  of  Constanti- 
nople itself. 
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Conquests  of  Zingis  Khan  and  the  Moguls  from  China  to 
Poland. — Escape  if  Constantinople  and  the  Greeks. — Ori- 

f  Muratori  (Annali  d'ltalia,  torn,  xii.  p.  144  )  refers  to  the  most  an- 
I  cient  Chronicles  of  Venice,  (Caresinus,  the  conlinuator  of  Andrew 
Dandolus,  torn.  xii.  p.  421,  422  )  anil  Genoa,  (George  Stella,  Annates 
:  Genuenses,  torn.  xvii.  p.  1(191. 1092.)  both  of  which  I  have  diligently 
I  consulted  iti  his  great  Collection  of  the  Historians  of  Iuly. 

e  See  the  Chronicle  of  Matteo  Villain  of  Florence,  1.  ii.  c.  69,  GO.  p. 
14.3—147.  c.  74,  75  p  13G,  187.  in  Muratori's  Collection,  lorn.  xlv. 
h  The  Abbt*  de  Sade  (EVTeuioires  sur  la  Viede  Petrarque,  torn  iii.  p. 
|  -57 — 2G3.)  translates  this  letter,  w  hich  he  had  copied  from  a  MS.  in 
I   the  king  of  France's  library.    Though  a  servant  of  the  duke  of  Milan, 
|  Petrarch  pours  forth  his  astonishment  and  grief  at  the  defeat  and-des- 
pair  of  the  Genoese  in  the  following  yar,  (p.  323  -332.) 
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gin  of  the  Ottoman  Turks  in  Bithynia. — Riigns  and  vio 
tories  of  Othman,  Orchan,  Amuruth  the  first,  tan!  Ilaja- 
zet  the  first. — Foundation  and  progress  of  the  Turkish 
monarchy  in  Asia  and  Europe. — Danger  of  Constantino- 
ple and  the  Greek  empire. 

From  the  petty  quarrels  of  a  city  and  her  suburbs, 
from  the  cowardice  and  discord  of  the  falling  Greeks, 
I  shall  now  ascend  to  the  victorious  Turks ;  whose 
domestic  slavery  was  ennobled  by  martial  discipline, 
religious  enthusiasm,  and  the  energy  of  the  national 
character.  The  rise  and  progress  of  the  Ottomans, 
the  present  sovereigns  of  Constantinople,  are  connect- 
ed with  the  most  important  scenes  of  modern  history; 
but  they  are  founded  on  a  previous  knowledge  of  the 
great  eruption  of  the  Moguls  and  Tartars;  whose  ra- 
pid conquests  may  be  compared  with  the  primitive 
convulsions  of  nature,  which  have  agitated  and  alter- 
ed the  surface  of  the  globe.  I  have  long  since  assert- 
ed my  claim  to  introduce  the  nations,  the  immediate, 
or.  remote  authors  of  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire;  nor 
can  I  refuse  myself  to  those  events,  which  from  their 
uncommon  magnitude,  will  interest  a  philosophic  mind 
in  the  history  of  blood.* 

From  the  spacious  highlands  between  Zingis  Khan, 
China,  Siberia,  and  the  Caspian  sea,  the  ^  Moguls  and 
tide  of  emigraiion  and  war  has  repeated-  Tartars, 
ly  been  poured.  These  ancient  seats  of  A-  D'  l205~ 1227 
the  Huns  and  Turks  were  occupied  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury by  many  pastoral  tribes,  of  the  same  descent  and 
similar  manners,  which  were  united  and  led  to  conquest 
by  the  formidable  Ziugis.  In  his  ascent  to  greatness, 
that  barbarian  (whose  private  appellation  was  Temu- 
gini  had  trampled  on  the  necks  of  his  equals.  His 
birth  was  noble  :  but  it  was  in  the  pride  of  victory,  that 
the  prince  or  people  deduced  his  seventh  ancestor  from 
the  immaculate  conception  of  a  virgin.  His  father 
had  reigned  over  thirteen  hordes,  which  composed 
about  thirty  or  forty  thousand  families:  above  two 
thirds  refused  to  pay  tithes  or  obedience  to  his  infant 
son  :  and  at  the  age  of  thirteen  Temugin  fought  a  battle 
against  his  rebellious  subjects.  The  future  conqueror 
of  Asia  was  reduced  to  fly  and  to  obey:  but  he  rose 
superior  to  his  fortune,  and  in  his  fortieth  year  he  had 
established  his  fame  and  dominion  over  the  circumjacent 
tribes.  In  a  state  of  society,  in  which  policy  is  rude 
and  valour  is  universal,  the  ascendant  of  one  man  must 
be  founded  on  his  power  and  resolution  to  punish  bis 
enemies  and  recompense  his  friends.  His  first  milita- 
ry league  was  ratified  by  the  simple  rites  of  sacrificing 
a  horse  and  tasting  of  a  running  stream:  Temugin 
pledged  himself  to  divide  with  his  followers  the  sweets 
and  bitters  of  life;  and  when  he  had  shared  among 
them  his  horses  and  apparel,  he  was  rich  in  their  gra- 
titude and  his  own  hopes.  After  his  first  victory,  he 
placed  seventy  caldrons  on  the  fire,  and  seventy  of 
the  most  guilty  rebels  were  cast  headlong  into  the  boil- 
ing water.  The  sphere  of  his  attraction  was  continu- 
ally enlarged  by  the  ruin  of  the  proud  and  the  submis- 
sion of  the  prudent;  and  the  boldest  chieftains  might 
tremble,  when  they  beheld  enchased  in  silver,  the  skull 
of  the  khan  of  the  Keraites  ;  b  who,  under  the  name  of 
Prester  John,  had  corresponded  with  the  Roman  pon- 
tiff and  the  princes  of  Europe.  The  ambition  of  Te- 
mugin condescended  to  employ  the  art  of  superstition  ; 
and  it  was  from  a  naked  prophet,  who  could  ascend  to 
heaven  on  a  white  horse,  that  he  accepted  the  title  of 
Zingis,c  tHe  most  great ;  and  a  divine  right  to  the  con- 

>  The  reader  is  invited  to  review  the  chapters  of  the  first  volume  ; 
the  manners  of  pastoral  nations,  the  conquests  of  Attila  and  the  Huns, 
which  were  composed  at  a  time  when  I  entertained  the  wish,  ra- 
ther than  the  hope,  of  concluding  my  history. 

b  The  i;hans  of  the  Keraites  were  most  probably  incapable  of  read- 
ing the  pompous  epistles  composed  in  their  name  by  the  Nestorian 
missionaries,  who  endowed  them  with  the  fabulous  wonders  of  an  In- 
dian kingdom.  Perhaps  these  Tartars  (the  presbyter  or  priest  John) 
had  submitted  to  the  rites  of  baptism  and  ordination.  (Asseman.  Bib- 
liot.  Orient,  torn.  iii.  p.  ii.  p.  487 — 503.) 

c  Since  the  history  and  tragedy  of  Voltaire,  Ceng's*  at  least  in 
French,  seems  to  be  the  more  fashionable  spelling;  but  Abulghazi 
Khan  must  have  known  the  true  name  of  his  ancestor.  Hie  etymolo- 
gy appears  just :  Zin,  in  (he  Mogul  tongue,  signifies  great,  and  gia  is 
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quest  and  dominion  of  the  earth.  In  a  general  couroul- 
tot,  or  diet,  he  was  seated  on  a  felt,  which  was  long 
afterwards  revered  as  a  relic,  and  solemnly  proclaim- 
ed great  khan,  or  emperor  of  the  Moguls  d  and  Tartars.1 
Of  these  kindred,  though  rival,  names,  the  former  had 
given  birth  to  the  imperial  race;  and  the  latter  has  been 
extended  by  accident  or  error  over  the  spacious  wilder- 
ness of  the  north. 

s  The  code  of  laws  which  Zingis  dicta- 
ted to  his  subjects,  was  adapted  to  the 
preservation  of  domestic  peace,  and  the  exercise  of 
foreign  hostility.  The  punishment  of  death  was  in- 
flicted on  the  crimes  of  adultery,  murder,  perjury,  and 
the  capital  thefts  of  a  horse  or  ox ;  and  the  fiercest  of 
men  were  mrld  and  just  in  their  intercourse  with  each 
other.  The  future  election  of  the  great  khan  was  ves- 
ted in  the  princes  of  his  family  and  the  heads  of  the 
tribes;  and  the  regulations  of  the  chace  were  essential 
to  the  pleasures  and  plenty  of  a  Tartar  camp.  The 
victorious  nation  was  held  sacred  from  all  servile  la- 
bours, which  were  abandoned  to  slaves  and  strangers  ; 
and  every  labour  was  servile  except  the  profession  of 
arms.  The  service  and  discipline  of  the  troops,  who 
were  armed  with  bows,  scymitars,  and  iron  maces, 
and  divided  by  hundreds,  thousands,  and  ten  thou- 
sands, were  'he  institutions  of  a  veteran  commander. 
Each  officer  and  soldier  was  made  responsible,  under 
pain  of  death,  for  the  safety  and  honour  of  his  com- 
panions ;  and  the  spirit  of  conquest  breathed  in  the 
law,  that  peace  should  never  be  granted  unless  to  a 
vanquished  and  suppliant  enemy.  But  it  is  the  reli- 
gion 'of  Zingis  that  best  deserves  our  wonder  and  ap- 
plause. The  catholic  inquisitors  of  Europe,  who  de- 
fended nonsense  by  cruelty,  might  have  been  confoun- 
ded by  the  example  of  a  barbarian,  who  anticipated 
the  lessons  of  philosophy,'  and  established  by  his 
laws  a  system  of  pure  theism  and  perfect  toleration. 
His  first  and  only  article  of  faith  was  the  existence  of 
one  God,  the  author  of  all  good  ;  who  fills  by  his  pre- 
sence the  heavens  and  earth,  which  he  has  created  by 
his  power.  The  Tartars  and  Moguls  were  addicted  to 
the  idols  of  their  peculiar  tribes  ;  and  many  of  them 
had  been  converted  by  the  foreign  missionaries  to  the 
religions  of  Moses,  of  Mahomet,  and  of  Christ.  These 
various  systems  in  freedom  and  concord,  were  taught 
and  practised  within  the  precincts  of  the  same  camp; 
and  the  Bonze,  the  Imam,  the  Rabbi,  the  Nestorian, 
and  the  Latin  priest,  enjoyed  the  same  honourable  ex- 
emption from  service  and  tribute  :  in  the  mosch  of 
Bochara,  the  insolent  victor  might  trample  the  Koran 
under  his  horse's  feet,  but  the  calm  legislator  respec- 
ted the  prophets  and  pontiffs  of  the  most  hostile  sects. 
The  reason  of  Zingis  was  not  informed  by  books;  the 
khan  could  neither  read  nor  write  ;  and  except  the 
tribe  of  the  Igours,  the  greatest  part  of  the  Moguls  and 
Tartars  were  as  illiterate  as  their  sovereign.  The 
memory  of  their  exploits  was  preserved  by  tradition  : 
sixty-eight  years  after  the  death  of  Zingis,  these  tra- 
ditions were  collected  and  transcribed  ;'  the  brevity 
of  their  domestic  annals  may  be  supplied  by  the  Chi- 


ihe  superlative  termination.  (Hist.  Genealogiqne  des  Tartars,  part, 
iii.  p.  194,  195.)  From  the  same  idea  of  magnitude,  the  appellation  of 
Zingis  is  bestowed  the  ocean. 

A  The  name  of  Moguls  has  prevailed  among  the  orientals,  and  still 
adheres  to  the  titular  sovereign,  the  Great  Mogul  of  Hindostan. 

e  The  Tartars  (more  properly  Tatars}  weredescended  from  Tatar 
Khan,  the  brother  of  Mogul  Khan,  (see  Abulghazi,  part-i.  and  ii.)and 
once  formed  a  horde  of  70,000  families  on  the  borders  of  Kilay,  (p. 
103 — 112.)  In  the  great  invasion  of  Europe,  (A.  D.  1238.)  they  seem 
to  have  led  the  vanguard  ;  and  the  similitude  of  the  name  of  Tar- 
tarei,  recommended  that  of  Tartars  to  the  Latins.  (Matt.  Paris,  p. 
398,  ate.) 

f  A  singular  conformity  may  be  found  between  the  religious  laws 
of  Zingis  Khan,  and  of  Mr.  Locke.  (Constitutions  of  Carolina,  in  his 
Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  535.  lto.  edition,  1777.) 

6  In  the  year  1394,  by  the  command  of  Cazan,  khan  of  Persia,  the 
fourth  in  his  descent  from  Zingis.  From  ilies"  traditions,  his  vizir 
Fadlallali  composed  a  Mogul  history  in  the  Persian  language,  which 
has  been  used  by  Petit  tie  la  Croix.  (Hist,  de  Gensbizcao,  p.537— 
539.)  The  Hisloire  Genealngi  iue  des  Tartars  (a  I.eyde,  1726.  in  12ino. 
2  tomes)  was  translated  by  the  Swedish  prisoners  in  Siberia  from 
the  Mogul  MS.  of  Abulgasi  Bahadur  Khan,  a  descendant  of  Zingis, 


nese,h  Persians,'  Armenians, k  Syrians,1  Arabians,™ 
Greeks,"  Russians,"  Poles,?  Hungarians,"!  and  Latins  ;* 
and  each  nation  will  deserve  credit  in  the  relation  of 
their  own  disasters  and  defeats." 

The  arms  of  Zingis  and  his  lieuten-  invasion  of 
ants  successively  reduced  the  hordes  of  china, 
the  desert,  who  pitched  their  tents  be-  A"  D' 1210_  121 
tween  the  wall  of  China  and  the  Volga  ;  and  the  Mo- 
gul emperor  became  the  monarch  of  the  pastoral  world, 
the  lord  of  many  millions  of  shepherds  and  soldiers, 
who  felt  their  united  strength,  and  were  impatient  to 
rush  on  the  mild  and  wealthy  climates  of  the  south. 
His  ancestors  had  beert  the  tributaries  of  the  Chinese 
emperors  ;  and  Temugin  himself  had  been  disgraced 
by  a  title  of  honour  and  servitude.  The  court  of  Pe- 
kin  was  astonished  by  an  embassy  from  its  former 
vassal,  who,  in  the  tone  of  the  king  of  nations,  exac- 
ted the  tribute  and  obedience  which  he  had  paid,  and 
who  affected  to  treat  the  son  of  heaven  as  the  most  con- 
temptible of  mankind.  A  haughty  answer  disguised 
their  secret  apprehensions;  and  their  fears  were  snon 
justified  by  the  march  of  innumerable  squadrons,  who 
pierced  on  all  sides  the  feeble  rampart  of  the  great 
wall.  Ninety  cities  were  stormed  or  starved,  by  the 
Moguls  ;  ten  only  escaped  ;  and  Zingis,  from  a  know- 
ledge of  the  filial  piety  of  the  Chinese,  covered  his 


who  reigned  over  the  Usbecks  of  Charaism,  or  Carizine.  (A.  D.  1644 
— 16S3.)  He  is  of  most  value  and  credit  for  the  names,  pedigrees', 
and  manners  of  his  nation.  Of  his  nine  pans,  the  first  descends 
from  Adam  to  Mogul  Khan  ;  the  second,  from  Mogul  to  Zingis;  the 
third  is  the  life  of  Zingis ;  toe  fourth,  fifth,  sixth  and  seventh,  thn 
general  history  of  his  four  sons,  and  their  posterity ;  the  eighth  and 
ninth,  the  particular  history  of  the  descendants  of  Sheibani  Khan, 
who  reigned  in  Maurenhar  and  Charasm. 

h  Histoire  do  Gentchiscan,  et  de  toute  la  Dinastiedes  Mongousses 
successours,  Con'inerans  de  la  Chine  ;  lirte  de  PHistoire  de  la^Chine, 
par  le  K.  P.  Gaubil,  de  la  Societc  de  Jesus,  Missionaire  a  Pekin  ;  a 
Paris,  1739,  in  4tb.  This  translation  is  stamped  with  the  Chinese 
character  of  domestic  accuracy  and  foreign  ignorance. 

i  See  the  Hisloiro  du  Grand  Geughizcan,  premier  enipereur  del 
Moguls  et  Tartares,  par  M.  Petit  de  ia  Croix,  a  Paris,  1710.  in  l  -'mo.; 
a  work  of  ten  years'  labour,  chiefly  dravni  from  the  Persian  writers, 
among  whom  Nisavi,  the  secretary  of  sultan  Gelaleddin,  has  the  merit 
and  prejudices  of  a  contemporary.  A  slighvairof  romance  isthe  fault 
of  the  originals,  or  the  compiler.  See  likewise  the  articles  of  Gen- 
phiscan,  Mohammed,  Gelaleddin,  !cc.  in  the  Bibliotheque  Orientals 
uf  d'Herbelot. 

k  Haithonus,  or  Ailhonus,  an  Armenian  prince,  and  afterwards  a 
monk  of  Preniontre,  (Fabric.  Bibli'oi  Lat.  medii.  jEwi,  torn.  i.  p.  34.) 
dictated,  in  the  French  language,  his  book  de  Tartan's,  to  his  old  fel- 
low-soldiers. It  was  immediately  translated  into  Latin,  and  is  inser- 
ted in  the  Novus  Orbis  of  Symon  Grynacus.  (Basil,  1555.  in  folio.) 

I  Zincis  Khan,  and  his  first  successors,  occupy  the  conclusion  of  llis 
ninth  Dynasty  of  Abulpharagius,  (vers.  Pocock.  Oxon.  1663.  in4to.) 
and  his  tenth  Dynasty  is  that  of  the  Moguls  of  Persia.  Assemannui) 
(Bibliot.  Orient,  torn,  ii.)  has  extracted  some  facts  from  his  Syriac 
writings,  and  the  lives  of  the  Jacobite  inaphrians,  or  primates  of  lbs 
east. 

m  Among  the  Arabians,  in  language  and  religion,  we  may  distin- 
guish Abulfeda,  sultan  of  Hamah  in  Syria,  who  fought  in  person,  un- 
der the  Mamaluke  standard,  against  the  Moguls. 

n  Nicephorus  Greguras  (1.  ii.  c.  5,  6  )  has  felt  ths  necessity  of  con- 
necting the  Scythian  and  Byzantine  histories.    He  de  scribes  with 
truth  and  elegance  the  settlement  and  manners  of  the  Moguls  of  Per- 
sia, but  he  is  ignorant  of  their  origin,  and  corrupts  the  names  of  Zin- 
gis and  his  suns. 

°  M.  Levesque  (Histoire  de  Russie,  torn,  ii.)  has  described  the  con- 
quest of  Russia  by  the  Tartars,  from  the  patriarch  Ntcon,  and  the  old 
chronicles. 

p  For  Poland,  I  am  content  with  the  Sarmalia  Asiatica  et  Europe* 
of  Matthew  a  Miction,  or  de  Mischovia,  a  canon  and  physician  of 
Cracow,  (A  D.  150G.)  inserted  in  the  Novus  Orbis  of  Grynaeus.  Fa- 
bric. Bibliot.  Latin,  media?  el  infirma?  jEtatis,  torn.  v.  p.  56.  ' 

q  I  should  quote  Thuruczius,  the  oldest  general  historian,  (pars  if. 
c.  74.  p.  150.)  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Scripiores  Rerum  Hungarica- 
rum,  did  nol  the  same  volume  contain  the  original  narrative  of  a  con- 
temporary, an  eye-witness,  and  a  sufferer,  (M.  Kogerii,  Hungari,  Va- 
radiensis  Capituli  Canonici,  Carmen  miserabile,  sou  Historia  super 
Destructione  Kegni  Hungarian,  Temporibus  Belse,  I V.  Regis  per  Tar- 
tans,  facia  p.  292—321.)  the  best  picture  that  I  have  ever  seen  of  all 
the  circumstances  of  a  barbaric  invasion. 

r  Matthew  Paris  has  represented,  from  authentic  documents,  ths 
danger  and  distress  of  Europe,  (consult  Ihe  word  Tartari  in  his 
copious  Index.)  From  motives  of  zeal  and  curiosity,  the  court  of 
the  great  khan  in  the  thirteenth  century  was  visited  by  two  friars, 
John  de  Piano  Carpini,  and  William  Kubru«|tiis,  and  by  Marco  Polo, 
a  Venetian  gentleman.  The  Latin  relations  of  the  two  former  ars 
inserted  in  the  first  volume  of  Hackluyi;  the  Italian  original  or 
version  of  the  third  (Fabric.  Bibli.  1.  I.atin.  medii  M\\,  lorn.  ii.  \u 
198.  loin.  v.  p.  25.)  may  be  found  in  ihe  second  tome  of  Kamusio. 

s  In  Ins  great  History  of  Ihe  Huns,  M.  de  Gitignes  has  most  amply, 
treated  of  Zingis  Khan  and  his  successors.  See  lorn.  iii.  1.  x\ — xix. 
and  in  the  collateral  articles  of  the  Seljukians  of  Roum,  loin.  ii.  H 
xi.  the  Carizmians,  1.  xiv  and  the  Mamalukee.  torn  iv.  1.  xxi.;  con- 
sult likewise  the  tables  of  the  first  volume.  He  is  ever  learned  and 
accurate;  yet  I  am  only  indebted  to  hnn  for  a  general  view,  and 
some  passages  of  Abulleda,  which  are  still  latent  in  the  Arabic  text 
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vanguard  with  their  captive  parents ;  an  unworthy, 
and  liy  degrees  a  fruitless,  abuse  of  the  virtues  of  his 
enemies.  His  invasion  was  supporteil  by  the  revolt 
of  a  hundred  thousand  Khitans,  who  guarded  the  fron- 
tier ;  yet  he  listened  to  a  treaty  ;  and  a  princess  of 
China,  three  thousand  horses,  five  hundred  youths, 
and  as  many  virgins,  and  a  tribute  of  gold  and  silk, 
were  the  price  of  his  retreat.  In  his  second  expedi- 
tion, he  compelled  the  Chinese  emperor  to  retire  be- 
yond the  yellow  river  to  a  more  southern  residence. 
The  seige  of  Pekin  '  was  long  and  laborious  :  the  in- 
habitants were  reduced  by  famine  to  decimate  and  de- 
vour their  fellow-citizens;  when  their  ammunition 
was  spent,  they  discharged  ingots  of  gold  and  silver 
from  their  engines  ;  but  the  Moguls  introduced  a  mine 
to  the  centre  of  the  capital ;  and  the  conflagration  of 
the  palace  burnt  above  thirty  days.  China  was  deso- 
lated by  Tartar  war  and  domestic  faction  ;  and  the  five 
northern  provinces  were  added  to  the  empire  of  Zingis. 
Of  Carizme  ^n  tne  west'  ne  touched  the  dominions 
Transoxiana,  of  Mohammed,  sultan  of  Carizme,  who 
alD  r^/s'^i^-z*  reigried  from  the  Persian  gulf  to  the  bor- 
—  ■  ders  of  India  and  Turkestan  ;  and  who, 
in  the  proud  imitation  of  Alexander  the  Great,  forgot 
the  servitude  and  ingratitude  of  his  fathers  to  the 
house  of  Seljuk.  It  was  the  wish  of  Zingis  to  estab- 
lish a  friendly  and  commercial  intercourse  with  the 
most  powerful  of  the  Moslem  princes;  nor  could  he 
be  tempted  by  the  secret  solicitations  of  the  caliph  of 
Bagdad,  who  sacrificed  to  his  personal  wrongs  the 
safety  of  the  church  and  state.  A  rash  and  inhuman 
deed  provoked  and  justified  the  Tartar  arms  in  the  in- 
vasion of  the  southern  Asia.  A  caravan  of  three  am- 
bassadors and  one  hundred  and  fifty  merchants,  was 
arrested  and  murdered  at  Otrar,  by  the  command  of 
Mohammed;  nor  was  it  till  after  a  demand  and  de- 
nial of  justice,  till  he  had  prayed  and  fasted  three 
nights  on  a  mountain,  that  the  Mogul  emperor  appeal- 
ed to  the  judgmentof  God  and  his  sword.  Our  Euro- 
pean battles,  says  a  philosophic  writer,"  are  petty 
skirmishes,  if  compared  to  the  numbers  that  have 
fought  and  fallen  in  the  fields  of  Asia.  Seven  hun- 
dred thousand  Moguls  and  Tartars  are  said  to  have 
marched  under  the  standard  of  Zingis  and  his  four 
sons.  In  the  vast  plains  that  extend  to  the  north  of 
the  Sihon  or  Jaxartes,  they  were  encountered  by  four 
hundred  thousand  soldiers  of  the  sultan  ;  and  in  the 
first  battle,  which  was  suspended  by  the  night,  one 
hundred  and  sixty  thousand  Carizmians  were  slain. 
Mohammed  was  astonished  by  the  multitude  and  va- 
lour of  his  enemies  :  he  wilhdrew  from  the  scene  of 
danger,  and  distributed  his  troops  in  the  frontier 
towns  ;  trusting  that  the  barbarians,  invincible  in  the 
field,  would  be  repulsed  by  the  length  and  difficulty  of 
so  many  sieges.  But  the  prudence  of  Zingis  had 
formed  a  body  of  Chinese  engineers,  skilled  in  the  me- 
chanic arts;  informed  perhaps  of  the  secret  of  gun- 
powder, and  capable,  under  his  discipline,  of  attack- 
ing a  foreign  country  with  more  vigour  and  success 
than  they  had  defended  their  own.  The  Persian  his- 
torians will  relate  the  sieges  of  Otrar,  Cogende,  Bo- 
chara,  Samarcand,  Carizme,  Herat,  Merou,  Nisabour, 
Balch,  and  Candahar;  and  the  conquest  of  the  rich 
and  populous  countries  of  Transoxiana,  Carizme,  and 
Chorasan.  The  destructive  hostilities  of  Attila  and 
the  Huns  have  long  since  been  elucidated  by  the  ex- 
ample of  Zingis  and  the  Moguls;  and  in  this  more 
proper  place  I  shall  be  content  to  observe,  that,  from 
the  Caspian  to  the  Indus,  they  ruined  a  tract  of  many 
hundred  miles,  which  was  adorned  with  the  habita- 

t  Mure  properly  Yen  king,  an  ancient  city,  whose  ruins  still  ap- 
pear some  furlongs  to  the  south-east  of  the  modern  Pekin,  which  was 
built  by  Cublai  Khan.  (Uabel,  p.  14G.)  Pe-king  and  Nan-kin?,  are 
vague  titles,  the.  courts  of  the  north  and  of  the  south.  The  identity 
and  chang*  of  names  perplex  the  most  skilful  readers  of  the  Chinese 
geography,  (p.  177.) 

u  M.  de  Voltaire,  Essai  sur  1'Histoire  Generate,  torn.  iii.  c.  GO.  p.  8. 
His  account  of  Zingis  and  the  Moguls  contains,  as  usual,  much  gene- 
ral sense  and  truth,  with  some  particular  errors. 


tions  and  labours  of  mankind,  and  that  five  centuries 
have  not  been  sufficient  to  repair  the  ravages  of  four 
years.  The  Mogul  emperor  encouraged  -or  indulged 
the  fury  of  his  troops;  the  hope  of  future  possession 
was  lost  in  the  ardour  of  rapine  and  slaughter;  and 
the  cause  of  the  war  exasperated  their  native  fierce- 
ness by  the  pretence  of  justice  and  revenge.  The 
downfall  and  death  of  the  sultan  Mohammed,  who  ex- 
pired unpitied  and  alone,  in  a  desert  island  of  the 
Caspian  sea,  is  a  poor  atonement  for  the  calamities  of 
which  he  was  the  author.  Could  the  Carizmian  em- 
pire have  been  saved  by  a  single  hero,  it  would  have 
been  saved  by  his  son  Gelaleddin,  whose  active  va- 
lour repeatedly  checked  the  Moguls  in  the  career  of 
victory.  Retreating,  as  he  fought,  to  the  banks  of  the 
Indus,  he  was  oppressed  by  their  innumerable  host, 
till,  in  the  last  moment  of  despair,  Gelaleddin  spurred 
his  horse  into  the  waves,  swam  one  of  the  broadest 
and  most  rapid  rivers  of  Asia,  and  extorted  the  admi- 
ration and  applause  of  Zingis  himself.  It  was  in  this 
camp  that  the  Mogul  conqueror  yielded  with  reluc- 
tance to  the  murmurs  of  his  weary  and  wealthy  troops, 
who  sighed  for  the  enjoyment  of  their  native  land. 
Encumbered  with  the  spoils  of  Asia,  he  slowly  mea- 
sured back  his  footsteps,  betrayed  some  pity  for  the 
misery  of  the  vanquished,  and  declared  his  intention 
of  rebuilding  the  cilies  which  had  been  swept  away 
by  the  tempest  of  his  arms.  After  he  had  repassed 
the  Oxus  and  Jaxartes,  he  was  joined  by  two  gener- 
als, whom  he  had  detached  with  thirty  thousand  horse, 
to  subdue  the  western  provinces  of  Persia.  They  had 
trampled  on  the  nations  which  opposed  their  passage, 
penetrated  through  the  gates  of  Derbent,  traversed  the 
Volga  and  the  desert,  and  accomplished  the  circuit  of 
the  Caspian  sea,  by  an  expedition  which  had  nevpr 
been  attempted,  and  has  never  been  repeated.  The 
return  of  Zingis  was  signalized  by  the  overthrow  of 
the  rebellious  or  independent  kingdoms  of  Tartary  ; 
and  he  died  in  the  fulness  of  years  and  His  death, 
glory,  with  his  last  breath  exhorting  and  A.  D.  1227. 
instructing  his  sons  to  achieve  the  conquest  of  the  Chi- 
nese empire. 

The  harem  of  Zingis  was  composed  of  Conquests  of  the 
five  hundred  wives  and  concubines;  and  Moguls  under 
of  his  numerous  progeny,  four  sons,  il-  ^successors of 
lustrious  by  their  birth  and  merit,  exer-  °  A.  D. 
cised  under  their  father  the  principal  of-  1227—1295. 
fices  of  peace  and  war.  Toushi  was  his  great  hunts- 
man, Zagatai 1  his  judge,  Octai  his  minister,  and  Tuli 
his  general  ;  and  their  names  and  actions  are  often, 
conspicuous  in  the  history  of  his  conquests.  Firmly 
united  for  their  own  and  the  public  interest,  the  three 
brothers  and  their  families  were  content  with  depen- 
dent sceptres ;  and  Octai,  by  general  consent,  was 
proclaimed  great  khan,  or  emperor  of  the  Moguls  and 
Tartars.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Gayuk,  after 
whose  death  the  empire  devolved  to  his  cousins  Man- 
gou  and  Cublai,  the  sons  of  Tuli,  and  the  grandsons 
of  Zingis.  In  the  sixty-eight  years  of  his  four  first 
successors,  the  Moguls  subdued  almost  all  Asia,  and 
a  large  portion  of  Europe.  Without  confining  my- 
self to  the  order  of  time,  without  expatiating  on  the 
detail  of  events,  I  shall  present  a  general  picture  of  the 
progress  of  their  arms  ;  I.  In  the  east ;  II.  In  the  south  ; 
III.  In  the  west  ;  and  IV.  In  the  north. 

I.  Before  the  invasion  of  Zingis,  Chi-  of  the  northern 
na  was  divided  into  two  empires  or  dy-  empire  of  China, 
nasties  of  the  north  and  south  ;>  and  the     A.  D.  1234. 
difference  of  origin  and  interest  was  smoothed  by  a 


x  Zagatai  gave  his  name  to  his  dominions  of  Maurenahar,  or  Trans- 
oxiana ;  and  the  Moeuls  of  Hindoslan,  who  emigrated  from  that 
country,  are  slyled  Zagalais  by  ihe  Persians.  This  certain  etymo- 
logy, and  the  similar  example  of  Uzbek,  Nogai,  &c.  may  warn  us  not 
absolutely  to  reject  the  derivations  of  a  national,  from  a  personal, 
name. 

y  In  Marco  Polo,  and  ihe  oriental  geographers,  i  he  names  of  Cathay 
and  Mangi  distinguish  the  northern  and  southern  empires,  which, 
from  A.  I).  1234  to  1279.  were  those  of  the  sieat  khan,  and  of  the 
Chinese.  The  search  of  Cathay,  af  er  China  had  b'.'en  f  Hind,  excited 
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general  conformity  of  laws,  language,  ai  ii  national 
manners.  The  northern  empire,  which  had  been  dis- 
membered by  Zingis,  was  finally  subdued  seven  years 
after  his  death.  After  the  loss  of  Pekin,  the  emperor 
had  fixed  his  residence  at  Kaifong,  a  city  many  '■(  agues 
in  circumference,  and  which  contained,  accotding  to 
the  Chinese  annals,  fourteen  hundred  thousand  fami- 
lies of  inhabitants  and  fugitives.  He  escaped  from 
thence  with  only  seven  horsemen,  and  made  his  last 
stand  in  a  third  capital,  till  at  length  the  hopeless 
monarch,  protesting  his  innocence  and  accusing  his 
fortune,  ascended  a  funeral  pile,  and  gave  orders, 
that,  as  soon  as  he  had  stabbed  himself,  the  fire 
should  be  kindled  by  his  attendants.  The  dynasty  of 
the  Song,  the  native  and  ancient  sovereigns  of  the 
whole  empire,  survived  about  forty-five  years  the  fall  of 
the  northern  usurpers  ;  and  the  perfect  conquest  was 
reserved  for  the  arms  of  Cublsi.  During  this  inter- 
val, the  Moguls  were  often  diverted  by  foreign  wars  ; 
and,  if  the  Ciiinese  seldom  dared  to  meet  their  victors 
in  the  field,  their  passive  courage  presented  an  endless 
succession  of  cities  to  storm  and  oi'  millions  to  slaugh- 
ter. In  the  attack  and  defence  of  places,  the  engines 
of  antiquity  and  the  Greek  fire  were  alternately  em- 
ployed :  the  use  of  gunpowder  in  cannon  and  bombs 
appears  as  a  familiar  practice  ; 3  and  the  sieges  were 
conducted  by  the  Mahometans  and  Franks,  who  had 
been  liberally  invited  into  the  service  of  Cublai.  Af- 
ter passing  the  great  river,  the  troops  and  artillery 
were  conveyed  along  a  series  o:'  canals,  till  they  in- 
vested the  royal  residence  of  Hnmchen,  or  Quinsay, 
in  the  country  of  silk,  the  most  delicious  climate  of 
China.  The  emperor,  a  defenceless  youth,  snrrender- 
ed  his  person  and  sceptre  ;  and  before  he  was  sent  in 
exile  into  Tartary,  he  struck  nine  times  the  ground 
with  his  forehead,  to  adore  in  prayer  or  thanksgiving 
the  mercy  of  the  great  khan.  Yet  the  war  (it  was 
Of  the  southern,  now  styled  a  rebellion)  was  still  main- 
A.  D.  1273.  tained  in  the  southern  provinces  from 
Hamcheu  to  Canton  ;  and  the  obstinate  remnant  of 
independence  and  hostility  was  transported  from  the 
land  to  the  sea.  But  when  the  fleet  of  the  Song  was 
surrounded  and  oppressed  by  a  superior  armament, 
their  last  champion  leaped  into  the  waves  with  his 
infant  emperor  in  his  arms.  "  It  is  more  glorious," 
he  cried,  •'  to  die  a  prince,  than  to  live  a  slave."  A 
hundred  thousand  Chinese  imitated  his  example;  and 
the  whole  empire  from  Tonkin  to  the  great  wall,  sub- 
mitted to  the  dominion  cf  Cublai.  His  boundless 
ambition  aspired  to  the  conquest  of  Japan  :  his  fleet 
was  twice  shipwrecked  ;  and  the  lives  of  a  hundred 
thousand  Moguls  and  Chinese  were  sacrificed  in  the 
fruitless  expedition.  But  the  circumjacent  kingdoms, 
Corea,  Tonkin,  Cochinchina,  Pegu,  Bengal,  and  Thi- 
bet, were  reduced  in  different  degrees  of  tribute  and 
obedience  by  the  effort  or  terror  of  his  arms.  He  ex- 
plored the  Indian  ocean  with  a  fleet  of  a  thousand 
ships  :  they  sailed  in  sixty-eight  days,  most  probably 
to  the  isle  of  Borneo,  under  the  equinoxial  line  ;  and 
though  they  returned  not  without  spoil  or  glory,  the 
emperor  was  dissatisfied  that  the  savage  king  had  es- 
caped from  their  hands. 

Of  Persia,  and  Th*  conquest  of  Hindustan  by 

the  empire  of  the  Moguls  was  reserved  in  a  later  pe- 
the^caUphs,       riod  for  the  house  of  Timour;  but  that 
"  of  Iran  or  Persia,  was  achieved  by  Ho- 

and  misled  our  navigators  of  the  sixteenth  century,  in  their  attempts 
lo  discover  the  north  east  passage. 

i  I  depend  on  the  knowledge  and  fidelity  of  the  Pere  Gaubil,  who 
translates  th°  Chinese  texts  of  the  annals  of  the  Moguls  or  Yuen  ;  (|>. 
71.  93.  153.)  but  I  am  ignorant  at  what  lime  these  annals  were  com- 
posed and  published.  The  two  uncles  of  Marco  Polo,  who  served  as 
engineers  at  the  siege  of  Siengiangfou,  (1.  ii  c.  61.  in  Rarausio,  loin, 
ii.  See  Gaubil,  p.  155. 157  )  must  have  fell  and  related  ihe  effects  of 
this  destructive  powder,  and  their  silence  is  a  weighty,  and  almost 
decisive,  objection.  I  entertain  a  suspicion,  that  the  recent  discovery 
was  carried  from  Europe  to  China  by  Ihe  caravans  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  falsely  adopted  as  an  old  national  discovery  before  the 
arrival  of  the  Portuguese  and  Jesuits  in  the  sixteenth.  Yet  the  Pere 
Gaubil  affirms,  lhat  the  use  of  gunpowder  has  been  known  lo  the 
Chinese  above  1600  years. 


lagou  Khan,  the  grandson  of  Zingis,  the  brother  and 
lieutenant  of  the  two  successive  emperors,  Mangou 
and  Cublai.  I  shall  not  enumerate  the  crowd  of  sul- 
tans, emirs,  and  atabeks,  whom  he  trampled  into  dust; 
but  the  extirpation  of  the  .isbasiins,  or  Ismaelians  1  of 
Persia,  may  be  considered  as  a  service  to  mankind. 
Among  the  hills  to  the  south  of  the  Caspian,  these 
odious  sectaries  had  reigned  with  impunity  above  a 
hundred  and  sixty  years;  and  their  prince,  or  imam, 
established  his  lieutenant  to  lead  and  govern  the  colo- 
ny of  mount  Libanus,  so  famous  and  formidable  in  the 
history  of  the  crusades.*  With  the  fanaticism  of  the 
Koran,  the  Ismaelians  had  blended  the  Indian  trans- 
migration, and  the  visions  of  their  own  prophets;  and 
it  was  their  first  duty  to  devote  their  souls  and  bodies 
in  blind  obedience  to  the  vicar  of  God.  The  daggers 
of  his  missionaries  were  felt  both  in  the  east  and  west: 
the  christians  and  the  Moslems  enumerate,  and  per- 
haps multiply,  the  illustrious  victims  that  were  sacri- 
ficed to  the  zeal,  avarice,  or  resentment  cf  the  old  man 
(as  he  was  corruptly  styled)  cf  the  mountain.  But 
those  daggers,  his  only  arms,  were  broken  by  the 
sword  of  Holagou,  and  not  a  vestige  is  left  of  the 
enemies  of  mankind,  except  the  word  assassin,  which, 
in  the  most  odious  sense,  has  been  adopted  in  the  lan- 
guages of  Europe.  The  extinction  of  the  Abbassi- 
des  cannot  be  indifferent  to  the  spectators  of  their 
greatness  and  decline.  Since  the  fall  of  their  Selju- 
kian  tyrants,  the  caliphs  had  recovered  their  lawful 
dominion  of  Bagdad  and  the  Arabian  Irak  ;  but  the 
city  was  distracted  by  theological  factions,  and  the 
commander  of  the  faithful  was  lest  in  a  harem  of 
seven  hundred  concubines.  The  invasion  of  the  Mo- 
guls he  encountered  with  feeble  arms  and  haughty 
embassies.  "  On  the  divine  decree,"  said  the  caliph 
Mostasem,  "is  founded  the  throne  of  the  sons  of  Ab- 
bas :  and  their  foes  shall  surely  be  destroyed  in  this 
world  and  in  the  next.  Who  is  this  Holagou  that 
dares  to  rise  against  them  1  If  he  be  desirous  of 
peace,  let  him  instantly  depart  from  the  sacred  territo- 
ry :  and  perhaps  he  may  obtain  from  our  clemency  the 
pardon  of  his  fault."  This  presumption  was  cherish- 
ed by  a  perfidi'  us  vizir,  who  assured  his  master,  that, 
even  if  the  barbarians  had  entered  the  city,  the  women 
and  children,  from  the  terraces,  would  be  sufficient  to 
overwhelm  them  with  stones.  But  when  Holagoa 
touched  the  phantom,  it  instantly  vanished  into  smoke. 
After  a  siege  of  two  months,  Bagdad  was  stormed  and 
sacked  by  the  Moguls  :  and  their  savage  commander 
pronounced  the  death  of  the  caliph  Mostasem,  the  last 
of  the  temporal  successors  of  Mahomet;  whose  noble 
kinsmen,  of  the  race  of  Abbas,  had  reigned  in  Asia 
above  five  hundred  years.  Whatever  might  be  the 
designs  of  the  conqueror,  the  holy  cities  of  Mecca  and 
Medina'  were  protected  by  the  Arabian  desert;  but 
the  Moguls  spread  beyond  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates, 
pillaged  Aleppo  and  Damascus,  and  threatened  to 
join  the  Franks  in  the  deliverance  of  Jerusalem. 
Egypt  was  lost,  had  she  been  defended  only  by  her 
feeble  offspring  ;  but  the  Mamalukes  had  breathed  ia 
their  infancy  the  keenness  of  a  Scythian  air :  equal  in 
valour,  superior  in  discipline,  they  met  the  Moguls  in 
many  a  well-fought  field  ;  and  drove  back  the  stream 
of  hostility  to  the  eastward  of  the  Euphrates.  But  it 
overflowed  with  resistless  violence  the  of  Anatolia, 
kingdoms  of  Armenia  and  Anatolia,  of  A.  D.  1242 
which  the  former  was  possessed  by  the  —1272. 
christians,  and  the  latter  by  the  Turks.    The  sultans 


a  All  lhat  can  be  known  of  the  Assassins  of  Persia  and  Syria,  b  ■ 
poured  from  the  copious,  and  even  profuse,  erudi:  ion  of  M.  Falco- 
net, in  two  memoires  read  before  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions,  (torn, 
xvii.  p.  l  <7— 170.) 

t>  The  Ismaelians  of  Syria,  40,000  Assassins,  had  acquired  or  foun- 
ded ten  castles  in  the  hills  above  Tortosa.  About  ihe  year  12S0,  they 
were  extirpated  by  the  Mamalukes. 

c  As  a  proof  of  the  isnorauce  of  Ihe  Chinese  in  foreign  transi- 
tions, I  must  observe,  lhat  seme  of  iheir  historians  extend  the  con- 
quests of  Zingis  himself  lo  Medina,  ihe  country  of  Xaho  net.  (CaoMli 
p.  42.) 
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of  Tconinm  opposed  some  resi  stand-  to  the  Mogul 
arms,  till  Azzadill  sought  a  refuge  am  >ng  the  Greeks 
of  Constantinople,  ami  his  feeble  successors,  the  last 
of  the  Seljukian  dynasty,  were  finally  extirpated  hy  the 
khans  of  Persia. 

OfKipzak,Rus-  IN.  No  sooner  had  Octai  subverted 
H  n»aran«sc  l'le  "ortnern  empire  of  China,  than  he 
A°u.  \'235  resolved  to  visit  with  his  arms  the  most 
—1215.  remote  countries  of  the  west.  Fifteen 
hundred  thousand  Moguls  and  Tartars  were  inscribed 
on  the  military  roll  :  of  these  the  great  khan  selected 
a  third,  which  he  intrusted  to  the  command  of  his 
nephew  Batou,  the  son  of  Tuli;  who  reigned  over  his 
father's  conquests  to  the  north  of  the  Caspian  sea. 
After  a  festival  of  forty  days,  Batou  set  forwards  on 
this  great  expedition  :  and  such  was  the  speed  and 
ardour  of  his  innumerable  squadrons,  that  in  less  than 
six  years  they  had  measured  a  line  of  ninety  decrees 
of  longitude,  a  fourth  part  of  the  circumference  of  the 
globe.  The  great  rivers  of  Asia  and  Europe,  the 
Volga  and  Kama,  the  Don  and  Borysthenes,  the  Vis- 
tula and  Danube,  they  either  swam  with  their  horses, 
or  passed  on  the  ice,  or  traversed  in  leathern  boats, 
which  followed  the  camp,  and  transported  their  wag- 
gons and  artillery.  By  ihe  first  victories  of  Baton, 
'the  remains  of  national  freedom  were  eradicated  in 
the  immense  plains  of  Turkestan  and  Kipzak.d  In 
his  rapid  progress,  he  overran  the  kingdoms,  as  they 
are  now  styled,  of  Astracan  and  Cazan  ;  and  the 
troops  which  he  detached  towards  mount  Caucasus, 
explored  the  most  secret  recesses  of  Georgia  and  Cir- 
cassia.  The  civil  discord  of  the  great  dukes,  or  prin- 
ces, of  Russia,  betrayed  their  country  to  the  Tartars. 
They  spread  from  Livonia  to  the  Black  sea,  and  both 
Moscow  and  Kiow,  the  modern  and  the  ancient  capi- 
tals, were  reduced  to  ashes  ;  a  temporary  ruin,  less 
fatal  than  the  deep,  and  perhaps  indelible,  mark,  which 
a  servitude  of  two  hundred  years  has  imprinted  on  the 
character  of  the  Russians.  The  Tartars  ravaged  with 
equal  fury  the  countries  which  they  hoped  to  possess, 
and  those  which  they  were  hastening  to  leave.  From 
the  permanent  conquest  of  Russia,  they  made  a  deadly 
though  transient  inroad  into  the  heart  of  Poland,  and 
as  far  as  the  borders  of  Germany.  The  cities  of  Lub- 
lim  and  Cracow  were  obliterated  :  they  approached 
the  shores  of  the  Baltic  ;  and  in  the  battle  of  Lignitz, 
they  defeated  the  dukes  of  Silesia,  the  Polish  palen- 
tines,  and  the  great  master  of  the  Teutonic  order,  and 
filled  nine  sacks  with  the  right  ears  of  the  slain.  From 
Lignitz,  the  extreme  point  of  their  western  march, 
they  turned  aside  to  the  invasion  of  Hungary  :  and  the 
presence  or  spirit  of  Batou  inspired  the  host  of  five 
hundred  thousand  men  :  the  Carpathian  hills  could,  not 
be  long  impervious  to  their  divided  columns  ;  and  their 
approach  had  been  fondly  disbelieved  till  it  was  irre- 
sistibly felt.  The  king,  Bela  the  fourth,  assembled 
the  military  force  of  his  counts  and  bishops;  but  he 
had  alienated  the  nation  by  adopting  a  vagrant  horde 
of  forty  thousand  families  of  Comans,  and  these  sa- 
vage guests  were  provoked  to  revolt  by  the  suspicion 
of  treachery  and  the  murder  of  their  prince.  The 
whole  country  north  of  the  Danube  was  lost  in  a  day, 
and  depopulated  in  a  summer;  and  the  ruins  of  cities 
and  churches  were  overspread  with  the  bones  of  the 
natives,  who  expiated  the  sins  of  their  Turkish  ances- 
tors. An  ecclesiastic,  who  fled  from  the  sack  of  Wa- 
radin,  describes  the  calamities  which  he  had  seen,  or 
suffered  ;  and  the  sanguinary  rage. of  sieges  and  bat- 
tles is  far  less  atrocious  than  the  treatment  of  the  fugi- 
tives, who  had  been  allured  from  the  woods  under  a 
promise  of  peace  and  pardon,  and  who  were  coolly 
slaughtered  as  soon  as  they  had  performed  the  labours 
of  the  harvest  and  vintage.    Ia  the  winter,  the  Tar- 


J  The  Dashte  Kipzuk,  or  plain  of  Kipzak,  extends  on  either  side 
of  the  Volga,  in  a  boundless  space  towards  the  Jaik  and  Borysthe- 
nes, and  is  supposed  to  contain  the  primitive  name  and  nation  of  the 
Cossacks. 


tars  passed  the  Danube  on  the  ice,  and  advanced  to 
Gran  or  Strigonium,  a  German  colony,  and  the  metro- 
polis of  the  kingdom.  Thirty  engines  were  planted 
against  the  walls;  the  ditches  were  filled  with  sacks 
of  earth  and  dead  bodies;  and  after  a  promiscuous  mas- 
sacre, three  hundred  noble  matrons  were  slain  in  the 
presence  of  the  khan.  Of  all  the  cities  and  fortresses 
of  Hungary,  three  alone  survived  the  Tartar  invasion, 
and  the  unfortunate  Bela  hid  his  head  among  the  is- 
lands of  the  Adriatic. 

The.  Latin  world  was  darkened  by  this  cloud  of  sa- 
vage hostility  :  a  Russian  fugitive  carried  the  alarm  to 
Sweden:  and  the  remote  nations  of  the  Baltic  and  the 
ocean  trembled  at  the  approach  of  the  Tartars,'  whom 
their  fear  and  ignorance  were  inclined  to  separate  from 
the  human  species.  Since  the  invasion  of  the  Arabs 
in  the  eighth  century,  Europe  hail  never  been  exposed 
to  a  similar  calamity  ;  and  if  the  disciples  of  Mahomet 
would  have  oppressed  her  religion  and  liberty,  it  might 
be  apprehended  that  the  shepherds  of  Scythia  would 
extinguish  her  cities,  her  arts,  and  all  the  institu- 
tions of  civil  society.  The  Roman  pontiff  attempted 
to  appease  and  convert  these  invincible  pagans  by  a 
mission  of  Franciscan  and  Dominican  friars;  but  he 
was  astonished  by  the  reply  of  the  khan,  that  the  sons 
of  God  and  of  Zingis  were  invested  with  a  divine  pow- 
er to  subdue  or  extirpate  the  nations;  and  that  the  pope 
would  be  involved  in  the  universal  destruction  unless 
he  visited  in  person,  and  as  a  suppliant,  the  royal 
horde.  The  emperor  Frederic  the  second  embraced  a 
more  generous  mode  of  defence ;  and  his  letters  to  the 
kings  of  France  and  England,  and  the  princes  of  Germa- 
ny, represented  the  common  danger,  and  urged  them 
to  arm  their  vassals  in  this  just  and  rational  crusade.' 
The  Tartars  themselves  were  awed  by  the  fame  and 
valour  of  the  Franks  :  the  town  of  Newstadt  in  Austria 
was  bravely  defended  against  them  by  fifty  knights  and 
twenty  crossbows;  and  they  raised  the  siege  on  the 
appearance  of  a  German  army.  After  wasting  the 
adjacent  kingdoms  of  Servia,  Bosnia,  and  Bulgaria, 
Batou  slowly  retreated  from  the  Danube  to  the  Vol- 
ga, to  enjoy  the  rewards  of  victory  in  the  city  and 
palace  of  Serai,  which  started  at  his  command  from 
the  midst  of  the  desert. 

IV.  Even  the  poor  and  frozen  regions  OfSiberia, 
of  the  north  attracted  the  arms  of  the  A.  D.  1242,  &c. 
Moguls:  Sheibani  khan,  the  brother  of  the  great  Ba- 
tou, led  a  horde  of  fifteen  thousand  families  into  the 
wilds  of  Siberia;  and  his  descendants  reigned  at  To- 
bolskoy  above  three  centuries,  till  the  Russian  conquest. 
The  spirit  of  enterprise  which  pursued  the  course  of 
the  Oby  and  Yenisei  must  have  led  to  the  discovery 
of  the  icy  sea.  After  brushing  away  the  monstrous 
fables  of  men  with  dogs'  heads  and  cloven  feet,  we 
shall  find,  that,  fifteen  years  after  the  death  of  Zingis, 
the  Moguls  were  informed  of  the  name  and  manners 
of  the  Samoyedes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  polar 
circle,  who  dwelt  in  subterraneous  huts,  and  derived 
their  furs  and  their  food  from  the  sole  occupation  of 
hunting. s 


e  In  the  year  1233,  the  inhabitants  of  Gothia  (Sweden)  and  Frise 
were  prevented,  by  their  fear  of  the  Tartars,  from  sending,  as  usual, 
theirships  to  the  herring  fishery  on  the  coast  of  England  ;  and  as  there 
was  no  exportation,  forty  or  fifty  of  these  fish  were  sold  for  a  shilling. 
(Matthew  Paris,  p.  396.)  It  is  whimsical  enough,  that  the  orders  of  a 
Mogul  khan,  who  reigned  on  the  borders  of  China,  should  have  lower- 
ed the  price  of  herrings  in  the  English  market. 

f  I  shall  copy  his  characteristic  or  flattering  epithets  of  the  different 
countries  of  Europe  :  Furena  ac  fervens  ad  urma  Germania,  strenute 
militire  genilrix  el  alumna  Francia,  bellicosa  et  audax  Hispania,  vir. 
luosa  vi lis  et  classe  rnunita  fertilis  Anglia,  impetuosis  bellatoribus  re- 
ferla  Alemannia,  navalis  Dacia,  indotnila  Italia,  pacis  ignara  Bur- 
gundia,  in<(uieta  Apulia,  cum  maris  Grteci,  Adriatici,  et  Tyrrheni  in- 
sulis,  pyraticis  et  invictis,  Creta,  Cypro,  Sicilia,  cum  Oceano  conler- 
ininis  insulis,  et  regionibus,  cruenla  Hybernia,  cum  agili  Wallia,  pa- 
luslris  Scotia,  glacialis  Norwegia,  suam  electam  militiam  sub  vexillo 
Crucis  de6tinabunt,  &c.  (Hatlhr-w  Paris,  p.  498.) 

5  See  Carpin's  relation  in  Hackluyt,  vol.  i.  p.  30.  The  pedigree 
of  the  khans  of  Siberia  is  given  by  Abulghazi,  (part  viii.  pari  s 
483  —493.)  Have  the  Russians  found  no  Tartar  Chronicles  at  To- 
bolsk 1 
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esuccesso  While  China,  Syria,  and  Poland,  were 
of Zmais,  invaded  at  the  same  time  by  the  Moguls 
A.  D._  and  Tartars,  the  authors  of  the  mighty 
122/— 1239.  mischief  were  content  with  the  know- 
ledge and  declaration,  that  their  word  was  the  sword 
of  death.  Like  the  first  caliphs,  the  first  successors 
of  Zingis  seldom  appeared  in  person  at  the  head  of 
their  victorious  armies.  On  the  banks  of  the  Onon 
and  Selinga  the  royal  or  golden  horde  exhibited  the 
contrast  of  simplicity  and  greatness;  of  the  roasted 
sheep  and  mare's  milk  which  composed  their  banquets; 
and  of  a  distribution  in  one  day  of  five  hundred  wag- 
gons of  gold  and  silver.  The  ambassadors  and  princes 
of  Europe  and  Asia  were  compelled  to  undertake  this 
distant  and  laborious  pilgrimage  :  and  the  life  and  reign 
of  the  great  dukes  of  Russia,  the  kings  of  Georgia  and 
Armenia,  the  sultans  of  lconium,  and  the  emirs  of  Per- 
sia, were  decided  by  the  frown  or  smile  of  the  great 
khan.  The  sons  and  grandsons  of  Zingishad  been  ac- 
customed to  the  pastoral  life  ;  but  the  village  of  Cara- 
corumh  was  gradually  ennobled  by  their  election  and 
residence.  A  change  of  manners  is  implied  in  the  re- 
moval of  Octai  and  Mangou  from  the  tent  to  a  house; 
and  their  example  was  imitated  by  the  princes  of  their 
family  and  the  great  officers  of  the  empire.  Instead 
of  the  boundless  forest,  the  enclosure  of  a  park  afford- 
ed the  more  indolent  pleasures  of  the  chace  ;  their  new- 
habitations  were  decorated  with  painting  and  sculp- 
ture ;  their  superfluous  treasures  were  cast  in  fountains, 
and  basins,  and  statues  of  massy  silver ;  and  the  art- 
ists of  China  and  Paris  vied  with  each  other  in  the 
service  of  the  great  khan.'  Caracorum  contained  two 
streets,  the  one  of  Chinese  mechanics,  the  other  of  Ma- 
hometan traders;  am!  the  places  of  religious  worship, 
one  Nestorian  church,  two  moschs,  and  twelve  temples 
of  various  idols,  may  represent  in  some  degree  the 
number  and  division  of  inhabitants.  Yet  a  French 
missionary  declares,  that  the  town  of  St.  Denys,  near 
Paris,  was  more  considerable  than  the  Tartar  capital  ; 
and  that  the  whole  palace  of  Mangou  was  scarcely 
equal  to  a  tenth  part  of  that  Benedictine  abbey.  The 
conquests  of  Russia  and  Syria  might  amuse  the  vanity 
of  the  great  khans  ;  but  the)'  were  seated  on  the  borders 
of  China  ;  the  acquisition  of  that  empire  was  the  near- 
est and  most  interesting  object;  and  they  might  learn 
from  their  pastoral  economy,  that  it  is  for  the  advan- 

.,    .  ,  tage  of  the  shepherd  to  protect  and  pro- 
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ners  of  China,  pagate  Ins  nock.  1  have  already  celebra- 
_  A.  D.  ted  the  wisdom  and  virtue  of  a  manda- 
126—1  rjn^  wjlo  prevente(j  tne  desolation  of  five 
populous  and  cultivated  provinces.  In  a  spotless  ad- 
ministration of  thirty  years,  this  friend  of  his  country 
and  of  mankind  continually  laboured  to  mitigate,  or 
suspend,  the  havoc  of  war;  to  save  the  monuments, 
and  to  rekindle  the  flame,  of  science;  to  restrain  the 
military  commander  by  the  restoration  of  civil  magis- 
trates; and  to  insiil  the  love  of  peace  and  justice  into 
the  minds  of  the  Moguls.  He  struggled  with  the  bar- 
barism of  the  first  conquerors  ;  but  his  salutary  lessons 
produced  a  rich  harvest  in  the  second  generation.  The 
northern,  and  by  degrees  the  southern,  empire,  acqui- 
esced in  the  government  of  Cublai,  the  lieutenant,  and 
afterwards  the  successor,  of  Mangou  ;  and  the  nation 
was  loyal  to  a  prince  who  had  been  educated  in  the 
manners  of  China.  He  restored  the  forms  of  her  vene- 
rable constitution  ;  and  the  victors  submitted  to  the 
laws,  the  fashions,  and  even  the  prejudices,  of  the  van- 
quished perple.  This  peaceful  triumph,  which  has 
been  more  than  once  repeated,  may  be  ascribed  in  a 
great  measure  to  the  numbers  and  servitude  of  tlie  Chi- 


li The  man  of  HAnville,  and  the  Chinese  Itineraries  (de  Guignes, 
torn,  i  pari  ii.  p.  57.)  seem  to  mark  the  position  of  Holin,  or  Caraco- 
rum, about  six  hundred  miles  lo  the  north-west  of  Pekin.  The  dis- 
tance between  Seliusiusky  and  Pekin  is  near  2000  Russian  versis, 
between  1300  anil  1400  English  miles.  (Bell's  Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  67.) 

i  Rubru.|Uis  found  at  Caracorum  his  countryman  Guillaume  Bou- 
cher, orfevre  de  Paris,  who  had  executed  for  the  khan  a  silver  tree, 
supported  by  four  lions,  and  ejecting  four  different  liquors.  Abul- 
ghazi  (part  iv.  p.  336.)  mentions  the  painters  of  Kitay  or  China. 


nese.  The  Mogul  army  was  dissolved  in  a  vast  and 
populous  country;  and  their  emperors  adopted  with 
pleasure  a  political  system,  which  gives  to  the  prince 
the  solid  substance  of  despotism,  and  leaves  to  the  sub- 
ject the  empty  names  of  philosophy,  freedom,  and  filial 
obedience.  Under  the  reign  of  Cublai,  letters  and 
commerce,  peace  and  justice,  were  restored;  the  great 
canal,  of  five  hundred  miles,  was  opened  from  Nankin 
to  the  capital :  he  fixed  his  residence  at  Pekin;  and 
displayed  in  his  court  the  magnificence  of  the  greatest 
monarch  of  Asia.  Yet  this  learned  prince  declined 
from  the  pure  and  simple  religion  of  his  great  ances- 
tor; he  sacrificed  to  the  idol  Fo ;  and  his  hlind  aitaeh- 
ment  to  the  lamas  of  Thibet  and  the  bonzes  of  Chinak 
provoked  the  censure  of  the  disciples  of  Confucius. 
His  successors  polluted  the  palace  with  a  crowd  of  eu- 
nuchs, physicians,  and  astrologers,  while  thirteen  mil- 
lions of  their  subjects  were,  consumed  in  the  provinces 
by  famine.  One  hundred  and  forty  years  after  the 
death  of  Zingis,  his  degenerate  race,  the  dynasty  of  the 
Yuen,  was  expelled  by  a  revolt  of  the  native  Chinese; 
and  the  Mogul  emperors  were  lost  in  the  jjj vjsinii  of  the 
oblivion  of  the  r'esert.  Before  this  revo-  Mogul  empire, 
lution,  they  had  forfeited  their  suprema-  1239^11300  * 
cy  over  the  dependent  branches  of  their 
house,  the  khans  of  Kipzak  and  Russia,  the  khans  of 
Zagatai,  or  Transoxiana,  and  the  khans  of  Iran  or  Per- 
sia. By  their  distance  and  power  these  royal  lieuten- 
ants had  soon  been  released  from  the  duties  of  obedi- 
ence ;  and  after  the  death  of  Cublai,  they  scorned  to 
accept  a  sceptre  or  a  title  from  his  unworthy  succes- 
sors. According  to  their  respective  situation,  they 
maintained  tlie  simplicity  of  the  pastoral  life,  or  as- 
sumed the  luxury  of  the  cities  of  Asia  ;  but  the  princes 
and  their  hordes  were  alike  disposed  for  the  reception 
of  a  foreign  worship.  Alter  some  hesitation  between 
the  Gospel  and  the  Koran,  they  conft  rmed  to.  the  re- 
ligion of  Mahomet;  and  while  they  adopted  for  their 
brethren  the  Arabs  and  Persians,  they  renounced  all' 
intercourse  with  the  ancient  Moguls,  the  idolaters  of 
China. 

In  this  shipwreck  of  nations,  some  Escape  of  Con- 
surprise  may  be  excited  by  the  escape  of  staminopie  and 
the  Roman  empire,  whose  relics,  at  the  ll?e  9rfcek.v.fm' 

.  1      ,    .  '       ,.       pire  from  the 

time  of  the  Mogul  invasion,  were  dis-  Moguls, 

inemhered  by  the  Greeks  and  Latins.  A-  ^'g^40- 
Less  potent  than  Alexander,  they  were 
pressed,  like  the  Macedonian,  both  in  Europe  and 
Asia,  by  the  shepherds  of  Scythia  :  and  had  the  Tar- 
tars undertaken  the  siege,  Constantinople  must  have 
yielded  to  the  fate  of  Pekin,  Samarcand,  and  Bagdad. 
The  glorious  and  voluntary  retreat  of  Batou  from  the 
Danube,  was  insulted  by  the  vain  triumph  of  the 
Franks  and  Creeks;1  and  in  a  second  expedition 
death  surprised  him  in  full  march  to  attack  the  capital 
of  the  Caesars.  His  brother  Borga  carried  the  Tartar 
arms  into  Bulgaria  and  Thrace  ;  but  he  was  diverted 
from  the  Byzantine  war  by  a  visit  to  Novogorod,  in 
the  fifty-seventh  degree  of  latitude,  where  he  number- 
ed the  inhabitants  and  regulated  the  tributes  of  Rus- 
sia. The  Mogul  khan  formed  an  alliance  with  the 
Mamalukes  against  his  brethren  of  Persia:  three  hun- 
dred thousand  horse  penetrated  through  the  gates  of 
Derbend  ;  and  the  Greeks  might  rejoice  in  the  first 
example  of  domestic  war.  After  the  recovery  of  Con- 
stantinople, Michael  PalEeologus,11'  at  a  distance  from 


k  The  attachment  ofihe  khans,  and  the  haired  of  the  mandarins,  to 
the  bonzes  and  lamas  (Duhalde,  Hist,  de  la  Chine,  tcm.  i  p  502, 503.) 
seems  to  represent  them  as  the  priests  of  the  same  god,  of  the  Indian 
Fo,  whose  worship  prevails  among  the  sects  of  Hindoslan,  Stani,  Thi- 
bet. China,  and  Japan.  But  this  mysterious  subject  is  still  lost  in  a 
cloud,  w  hich  the  researches  of  our  Asiatic  society  may  gradually  dis- 
pel. 

1  Some  repulse  of  the  Moguls  in  Hungary  (Matthew  Paris,  p.  543, 
C-16.)  might  propagate  and  colour  the  report  of  the  union  and  victory 
of  the  kings  of  the  Franks  on  the  confines  of  Bulgaria.  Abulphara- 
gius,  (Dynast,  p.  310.)  after  forty  years,  beyond  the  Tigris,  might  be 
easily  deceived. 

m  See  Pachyiner,  1.  iii  c.  23.  and  1.  ix.  c.  26.  27.  and  the  false  alarm 
at  Nice,  1.  iii.  c.  *i7.    Nicephorus  Greguras.  1.  iv.  c.  6. 
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his  court  and  army,  was  surprised  and  surrounded,  in 
a  Thracian  castle,  by  twenty  thousand  Tartars.  But 
the  object  of  their  march  was  a  private  interest:  they 
came  to  the  deliverance  of  Azzadin,  the  Turkish  sul- 
tan ;  and  were  content  with  his  person  and  the  trea- 
sure of  the  emperor.  Their  general  Nogo,  whose 
name  is  perpetuated  in  the  hordes  of  Astracan,  raised 
a  formidable  rebellion  against  Mengo  Timour,  the  third 
of  the  khans  of  Kipzak  ;  obtained  in  marriage  Maria 
the  natural  daughter  of  Palajologus  ;  and  guarded  the 
dominions  of  his  friend  and  father.  The  subsequent 
invasions  of  a  Scythian  cast  were  those  of  outlaws 
and  fugitives :  and  some  thousands  of  Alani  and  Co- 
mans,  who  had  been  driven  from  their  native  seats, 
were  reclaimed  from  a  vagrant  life,  and  enlisted  in 
the  service  of  the  empire.  Such  was  the  influence  in 
Europe  of  the  invasion  of  the  Moguls.  The  first  ter- 
ror of  their  arms  secured,  rather  than  disturbed,  the 
peace  of  the  Roman  Asia.  The  sultan  of  Iconium 
solicited  a  personal  interview  with  John  Vataces  ;  and 
his  artful  policy  encouraged  the  Turks  to  defend  their 
barrier  against  the  common  enemy."  That  barrier  in- 
deed was  soon  overthrown  ;  and  the  servitude  and  ruin 
of  the  Seljukians  exposed  the  nakedness  of  the  Greeks. 
The  formidable  Holagou  threatened  to  march  to  Con- 
stantinople at  the  head  of  four  hundred  thousand  men  ; 
and  the  groundless  panic  of  the  citizens  of  Nice  will 
present  an  image  of  the  terror  which  lie  had  inspired. 
The  accident  of  a  procession,  and  the  sound  of  a  dole-1 
fill  litany,  "From  the  fury  of  the.  Tartars,  good  Lord, 
deliver  us,"  had  scattered  the  hasty  report  of  an  as- 
sault and  massacre.  In  the  blind  credulity  of  fear, 
the  streets  of  Nice  were  crowded  with  thousands  of 
both  sexes,  who  knew  not.  from  what  or  to  whom  they 
fled  ;  and  some  hours  elapsed  before  the  firmness  of  the 
military  officers  could  relieve  the  city  from  this  imag- 
inary foe.  But  the  ambition  of"  Holagou  and  his  suc- 
cessors was  fortunately  diverted  by  the  conquest  of 
Bagdad,  and  a  long  vicissitude  of  Syrian  wars  :  their 
hostility  to  the  Moslems  inclined  them  to  unite  with 
the  Greeks  and  Franks  j°  and  their  generosity  or  con- 
tempt had  offered  the  kingdom  of  Anatolia  as  the  re- 
ward of  an  Armenian  vassal.  The  fragments  of  the 
Seljukian  monarchy  were  disputed  by  the  emirs  who 
had  occupied  the  cities  or  the  mountains  ;  but  they  all 
confessed  the  supremacy  of  the  khans  of  Persia  ;  and 
he  often  interposed  his  authority,  and  sometimes  his 
arms,  to  check  their  depredations,  and  to  preserve  the 
peace  and  balance  of  his  Turkish  frontier.  The  death 
Decline  of  the  of  Cazan,P  one  of  the  greatest  and  most 
Mogul  khans  of  accomplished  princes  of  the  house  of 
6A.'d.  1304.  Zingis,  removed  this  salutary  control  ; 
May  31.  and  the  decline  of  the  Moguls  gave  a 
free  scope  to  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire.11 

Origin  of  the  After  the  retreat  of  Zingis,  the  sultan 
Ottomans,  Gelaleddin  of  Carizme  had  returned  from 
A.  D.  1240,  &c.  j[u|ja  t0  [|1R  possession  and  defence  of 
his  Persian  kingdoms.  In  the  space  of  eleven  years, 
that  hero  fought  in  person  fourteen  battles  ;  and  such 
was  his  activity,  that  he  led  his  cavalry  in  seventeen 
days  from  Teflis  to  Kerman,  a  march  of  a  thousand 
miles.  Yet  he  was  oppressed  by  the  jealousy  of  the 
Moslem  princes,  and  the  innumerable  armies  of  the 
Moguls  :  and  after  his  last  defeat,  Gelaleddin  perish- 

n  G.  Acropolita,  p.  36,  37.    Nic.  Greg.  1.  ii.  c.  6.  I.  iv.  c.  5. 

o  Abulpharagius,  who  wrote  in  the  year  1284,  declares,  that  I  lie 
Moguls,  since  the  fabulous  defeat  of  Baton, had  not  attacked  either 
the  Franks  or  Greeks  ;  and  of  this  he  is  a  competent  witness.  Hay- 
ton,  likewise,  the  Armeniac  prince,  celebrates  their  friendship  fur 
himself  and  his  nation. 

P  Pachymer  gives  a  splendid  character  of  Cazan  Khan,  the  rival  of 
Cyrus  and  Alexander,  (1.  xii.  c.  1.)  In  the  conclusion  of  his  history, 
(1.  xiii.  c.  36.)  he  hopes  much  from  the  arrival  of  30,0J3  Tochars  or 
Tartars,  who  were  ordered  by  (he  successor  of  Cazan  to  restrain  the 
Turks  of  Bilhynia,  A.  D.  1308. 

4  The  origin  of  the  Ottoman  dynasty  is  illustrated  by  the  critical 
learning  of  M,  M.  de  Guignes  (Hist,  des  Huns.  totn.  iv.  p.  320—337.) 
and  D'Anville,  (Kmpire  Turc,  p.  14—22.)  two  inhabitants  of  Paris, 
from  whom  the  orientals  may  learn  the  history  and  geogrjphy  of  their 
own  country. 


ed  ignobly  in  the  mountains  of  Curdistan.  His  death 
dissolved  a  veteran  and  adventurous  army,  which  in- 
cluded under  the  name  of  Carizmians  or  Corasmins 
many  Turkman  hordes,  that  had  attached  themselves 
to  the  sultan's  fortune.  The  bolder  and  more  power- 
ful chiefs  invaded  Syria,  and  violated  the  holy  sepul- 
chre of  Jerusalem  :  the  more  humble  engaged  in  the 
service  of  Aladin,  sultan  of  Iconium  ;  and  among 
these  were  the  obscure  fathers  of  the  Ottoman  line. 
They  had  formerly  pitched  their  tents  near  the  south- 
ern banks  of  the  Oxus,  in  the  plains  of  Mahan  and 
Nesa  ;  and  it  is  somewhat  remarkable,  that  the  same 
spot  should  have  produced  the  first  authors  of  the  Par- 
thian and  Turkish  empires.  At  the  head,  or  in  the 
rear,  of  a  Carizmian  army,  Soliman  Shah  was  drown- 
ed in  the  passage  of  the  Euphrates:  his  son  Ortho- 
grul  became  the  soldier  and  subject  of  Aladin,  and 
established  at  Surgut,  on  the  banks  of  the  Sangar,  a 
camp  of  four  hundred  families  or  tents,  whom  he  go- 
verned fifty-two  years  both  in  peace  and  war.  lie 
was  the  father  of  Thaman,  or  Athman,  Rei»nofOth- 
whose  Turkish  name  has  been  melted  "man, 
into  the  appellation  of  the  caliph  Oth- A  D- 12"-1326- 
man  ;  and  if  we  describe  that  pastoral  chief  as  a  shep- 
herd and  a  robber,  we  must  separate  from  those  cha- 
racters all  idea  of  ignominy  and  baseness.  Othman 
possessed,  and  perhaps  surpassed,  the  ordinary  vir- 
tues of  a  soldier  ;  and  the  circumstances  of  time  and 
place  were  propitious  to  his  independence  and  success. 
The  Seljukian  dynasty  was  no  more;  and  the  distance 
and  decline  of  the  Mogul  khans  soon  enfranchised 
him  from  the  control  of  a  superior.  He  was  situate 
on  the  verge  of  the  Greek  empire  :  the  Koran  sancti- 
fied his  gazi,  or  holy  war,  against  the  infidels  ;  and 
their  political  errors  unlocked  the  passes  of  mount 
Olympus,  and  invited  him  to  descend  into  the  plains 
of  Bilhynia.  Till  the  r<  ign  of  Palajoli  gus,  these  pas- 
ses had  been  vigilantly  guarded  by  the  militia  of  the 
country,  who  were  repaid  by  their  own  safety  and  an 
exemption  from  taxes.  The  emperor  abolished  iheir 
privilege  and  assumed  their  office  ;  but  the  tribute 
was  rigorously  collected,  the  custody  of  the  passes 
was  neglected,  and  the  hardy  mountaineers  degenera- 
ted into  a  trembling  crowd  of  peasants  without  spirit 
ot  discipline.  It  was  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  July, 
in  the  year  twelve  hundred  and  ninety-nine  of  the 
christian  asra,  that  Othman  first  invaded  the  territory 
of  Nicomedia  ;  '  and  the  singular  accuracy  of  the  date 
seerns  to  disclose  some  foresight  of  the  rapid  and  de- 
structive growth  of  the  monster.  The  annals  of  the 
twenty-seven  years  of  his  reign  would  exhibit  a  repe- 
tition of  the  same  inroads;  and  his  hereditary  troops 
were  multiplied  in  each  campaign  by  the  accession  of 
captives  and  volunteers.  Instead  of  retreating  to  the 
hills,  he  maintained  the  most  useful  and  defensible 
posts  ;  fortified  the  towns  and  castles  which  he  had 
first  pillaged  ;  and  renounced  the  pastoral  life  for  the 
baths  and  palaces  of  his  infant  capitals.  But  it  was 
not  till  Othman  was  oppressed  by  age  and  infirmities, 
that  he  received  the  welcome  news  of  the  conquest 
of  Prusa,  which  had  been  surrendered  by  famine  or 
treachery  to  the  arms  of  his  son  Orchan.  The  glory 
of  Othman  is  chiefly  founded  en  that  of  his  descen- 
dants ;  hut  the  Turks  have  transcribed  or  composed  a 
royal  testament  of  his  last  counsels  of  justice  and  mo- 
deration." 

r  See  Pachymer,  1.  x.  c.  25,  26.  1.  xiii.  c.  33—36.  and  concerning  the 
guard  of  the  mountains,  1.  i.  c.  3—6.  Nicephorus  Gregoras,  1.  vii.  c. 
1.  and  the  first  book  of  Laonicas  Chalcondyles,  the  Athenian. 

s  I  am  ignorant  whether  the  Turks  have  any  writers  older  than 
Mahomet  II.  nor  can  1  reach  beyond  a  meagre  chronicle,  (Annates 
Turcici  ad  Annum  1350.)  translated  by  John  Gaudier,  and  published 
by  Leunclayius,  (ad  calcem  Laonic.  Chalcond.  p.  311—350.)  with 
copious  pandects,  or  commenlaries.  The  history  of  the  Growth  and 
Decay  (A.  D.  I3C0—  I6S3.)  of  the  Othman  empire,  was  translated  into 
English  from  the  Latin  IMS.  of  Demetrius  Canlemir,  prince  of  Mol- 
davia, (Loudon,  1731,  in  folio.)  The  author  is  euiliy  cf  strange  Hun- 
ders  in  oriental  history;  but  he  was  conversant  with  ihe  language, 
the  annals,  and  the  institutions  of  the  Turks.  Cathemir  partly 
draws  his  materials  front  the  Synopsis  ofSaadi  Effendi  of  Larissa,  de- 
dicated in  the  year  1606  to  sultan  Mustapha,  and  a  vnluable  abridg 
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Reign  of  Orch.m,  From  the  conquest  of  Prusa,  we  may 
A  D.  1326-^-1360.  fate  the  true  a*ra  of  the  Ottoman  empire. 
The  lives  and  possessions  of  the  christian  subjects 
were  redeemed  by  a  tribute  or  ransom  of  thirty  thou- 
sand crowns  of  gold  ;  and  the  city,  by  the  labours 
of  Orchan,  assumed  the  aspect  of  a  Mahometan  capi- 
tal ;  Prusa  was  decorated  with  a  mosch,  a  college,  and 
an  hospital,  of  royal  foundation  ;  the  Seljukian  coin 
was  changed  for  the  name  and  impression  of  the  new 
dynasty  :  and  the  most  skilful  professors,  of  human 
and  divine  knowledge,  attracted  the  Persian  and  Ara- 
bian students  from  the  ancient  schools  of  oriental 
learning.  The  office  of  vizir  was  instituted  for  Ala- 
din,  the  brother  of  Orchan  ;  and  a  different  habit  dis- 
tinguished the  citizens  from  the  peasants,  the  Mos- 
lems from  the  infidels.  All  the  troops  of  Othman  had 
consisted  of  loose  squadrons  of  Turkman  cavalry,  who 
served  without  pay  and  fought  without  discipline  ;  but 
a  regular  body  of  infantry  was  first  established  and 
trained  by  the  prudence  of  his  son.  A  great  number 
of  volunteers  was  enrolled  with  a  small  stipend,  but 
with  the  permission  of  living  at  home,  unless  they 
were  summoned  to  the  field  :  their  rude  manners,  and 
seditious  temper,  disposed  Orchan  to  educate  his  young 
captives  as  his  soldiers  and  those  of  the  prophet;  but 
the  Turkish  peasants  were  still  allowed  to  mount  on 
horseback,  and  follow  his  standard,  with  the  appella- 
tion and  the  hopes  of  freebooters.  By  these  arts  he 
formed  an  arrny  of  twenty-five  thousand  Moslems:  a 
train  of  battering-engines  was  framed  for  the  use  of 
sieges  ;  and  the  first  successful  experiment  was  made 

Hi- conquest  of  on  t!ie  cities  of  Nice  and  Nicomedia. 

Bithynia,  Orchan  granted  a  safe  conduct  to  all 
A.  D.  1326—1339.  w|,0  WPre  desirous  of  departing  with 
their  families  and  effects;  but  the  widows  of  the 
slain  were  given  in  marriage  to  the  conquerors ;  and 
the  sacrilegious  plunder,  the  books,  the  vases,  and 
the  images,  were  sold  or  ransomed  at  Constantinople. 
The  emperor  Andronicns  the  younger  was  vanquished 
and  wounded  by  the  son  of  Othman  :'  he  subdued  the 
whole  province  or  kingdom  of  Bithynia,  as  far  as  the 
shores  of  the  Bnsphorus  and  Hellespont;  and  the 
christians  confessed  the  justice  and  clemency  of  a 
reign,  which  claimed  the  voluntary  attachment  of  the 
Turks  of  Asia.  Yet  Orchan  was  content  with  the  mo- 
dest title  of  emir ;  and  in  the  list  of  his  compeers,  the 
princes  of  Roum  or  Anatolia,"  his  military  forces  were 

.  .      ,  ,      surpassed  by  the  emirs  of  Ghermian  and 

Division  of  Ana-  „   '  •>      ,      -     .  .  ,    ,  . 

tolia  among  the  Caramania,  each  ot  whom  could  bring 
Turkish  emirs,    jnto  the -field  an  army  of  forty  thousand 

A.  D.  1300,  ice.  men>  T"heir  dominions  were  situate  in 
the  heart  of  the  Seljukian  kingdom  :  but  the  holy 
warriors,  though  of  inferior  note,  who  formed  new 
principalities  on  the  Greek  empire,  are  more  conspic- 
uous in  the  light  of  history.  The  maritime  country 
from  the  Propontis  to  the  Mceander  and  the  isle  of 
Rhodes,  so  long  threatened  and  so  often  pillaged,  was 
finally  lost  about  the  thirtieth  year  of  Andronicus  the 
eldpr.1  Two  Turkish  chieftains,  Sarukhan  and  Aidin, 
left  their  names  to  their  conquests,  and  their  conquests 
Lossofthe  to  their  posterity.  The  captivity  or  ruin 
Asiatic  provinces,  of  the  seven  churches  of  Asia  was  con- 

A.D.1312,  &c.   gummated  ;  and  the  barbarous  lords  of 


ment  of  Ihe  original  historians.  In  one  of  the  Ramblers,  Dr.  John- 
son praises  Knolles  (a  General  History  of  the  Tur-s  to  the  present 
year,  London,  1603  )  as  Ihe  first  of  historians,  unhappy  only  in  the 
choice  of  his  subject.  Yet  I  much  doubt  whether  a  partial  and  ver- 
bose compilation  from  Latin  writers,  thirteen  hundred  folio  pages  of 
speeches  and  battles,  can  either  instruct  or  amuse  an  enlightened 
ase,  which  requires  from  the  historian  some,  tincture  of  philosophy 
and  criticism. 

i  Cantacuzene,  though  he  relates  the  battle  and  herox  flight  of  the 
younger  Andronicus,  (1.  ii.  c  6,  7,  8.)  dissembles  by  his  silence  the 
loss  of  Prusa,  Nice,  and  Nicomedia,  which  are  fairly  confessed  by 
Nicephorus  Gregoras,  (1.  viii.  15.  ix.  0.  13.  xi.  6.)  It  appears  that  Nice 
wa  taken  by  Orchan  in  1330,  and  Nicomedia  in  1339,  which  are 
smiewhal  different  from  the  Turkish  dates 

u  The  partition  of  the  Turkish  emirs  is  extracted  from  two  contem- 
poraries, the  Greek  Nicephorus  Gregoras  (I.  vii.  1.)  and  the  Arabian 
Alarakeschi.  (De  Guigucs,  lorn.  ii.  p."ii.  p  76,  77.)  See  likewise  the 
first  bunk  of  Laonicus  Chalcondyles. 

x  Pachyiner,  1.  xiii.  c.  13. 


Ionia  and  Lydia  still  trample  on  the.  monuments  of 
classic  and  christian  antiquity.  In  the  loss  of  Ephe 
sus,  the  christians  deplored  the  fall  of  the  first  angel, 
the  extinction  of  the  first  candlestick,  of  the  Revela- 
tions :  y  the  desolation  is  complete;  and  the  temple  of 
Diana,  or  the  church  of  Mary,  will  equally  elude  the 
search  of  the  curious  traveller.  The  circus  and  three 
stately  theatres  of  Laodicea  are  now  peopled  with 
wolves  and  foxes  ;  Sardis  is  reduced  to  a  miserable 
village;  the  God  of  Mahomet,  without  a  rival  or  a 
son,  is  invoked  in  the  moschs  of  Thyatira  and  Perga- 
mus;  and  the  populousness  of  Smyrna  is  supported 
by  the  foreign  trade  of  the  Franks  and  Armenians. 
Philadelphia  alone  has  been  saved  by  prophecy,  or 
courage.  At  a  distance  from  the  sea,  forgotten  by  the 
emperors,  encompassed  on  all  sides  by  the  Turks,  her 
valiant  citizens  defended  their  religion  and  freedom 
above  fourscore  years;  and  at  length  capitulated  with 
the  proudest  of  the  Ottomans.  Among  the  Greek 
colonies  and  churches  of  Asia,  Philadelphia  is  still 
erect ;  a  column  in  a  scene  of  ruins;  a  pleasing  exam- 
ple, that  the  paths  of  honour  and  safety  may  some- 
times be  the  same  The  servitude  of  The  Uni2hl9of 
Rhodes  was  delayed  about  two  centuries  Rhodes, 
by  the  establishment  of  the  knights  of  ^J*- 
St.  John  of  Jerusalem:1  under  the  dis-  A. 15.1523. 
cipline  of  the  order,  that  island  emerged  Jan.  1. 
into  fame  and  opulence  ;  the  noble  and  warlike  monks 
were  renowned  by  land  and  sea  ;  and  the  bulwark  of 
Christendom  provoked,  and  repelled,  the  arms  of  the 
Turks  and  Saracens. 

The  Greeks,  by  their  intestine  divi-  First  pa8sage of 
sions,  were  the  authors  of  their  final  the  Turks" into 
ruin.  During  the  civil  wars  of  the  el-  ,  5^3^1^1347 
der  and  younger  Andronicus,  the  son  of 
Othman  achieved,  almost  without  resistance,  the  con- 
quest of  Bithynia  ;  and  the  same  disorders  encouraged 
the  Turkish  emirs  of  Lydia  and  Ionia  to  build  a  fleet, 
and  to  pillage  the  adjacent  islands  and  the  seacoast  of 
Europe.  In  the  defence  of  his  life  and  honour,  Can- 
tacuzene was  tempted  to  prevent,  or  imitate,  his  ad- 
versaries ;  by  calling  to  his  aid  the  public  enemies  of 
his  religion  and  country.  Amir,  the.  son  of  Aidin, 
concealed  under  a  Turkish  garb  the  humanity  and  po- 
liteness of  a  Greek  ;  he  was  united  with  the  great  do- 
mestic by  mutual  esteem  and  reciprocal  services ;  and 
their  friendship  is  compared,  in  the  vain  rhetoric  of 
the  times,  to  the  perfect  union  of  Orestes  and  Pyla- 
des.x  On  the  report  of  the  danger  of  his  friend,  who 
was  persecuted  by  an  ungrateful  court,  the  prince  of 
Ionia  assembled  at  Smyrna  a  fleet  of  three  hundred 
vessels,  with  an  army  of  twenty-nine  thousand  men ; 
sailed  in  the  depth  of  winter,  and  cast  anchor  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Hebrus.  From  thence,  with  a  chosen 
band  of  two  thousand  Tnrks,  he  marched  along  the 
banks  of  the  river,  and  rescued  the  empress,  who  was 
bpsieged  in  Demotica  by  the  wild  Bulgarians.  At  that 
disastrous  moment,  the  life  or  death  of  his  beloved 
Cantacuzene  was  concealed  by  his  flight  into  Servia: 
but  the  grateful  Irene,  impatient  to  behold  her  deliv- 
erer, invited  him  to  enter  the  city,  and  accompanied 
her  message  with  a  present  of  rich  apparel,  and  a  hun- 
dred horses.  By  a  peculiar  strain  of  delicacy,  the 
gentle  barbarian  refused,  in  the  absence  of  an  unfortu- 


y  See  the  Travels  of  Wheeler  and  Spon,  of  Pococke  and  Chandler, 
and  more  particularly  Smith's  Survey  of  the  Seven  churches  of  Asia, 
p.  205—276.  The  more  pious  antiquaries  labour  to  reconcile  the 
promises  and  threats  of  the  author  of  the  Revelations  with  ibe pre~ 
sent  slate  of  the  seven  cities.  Perhaps  it  would  be  more  prudent  10 
confine  his  predictions  to  the  characters  and  events  of  his  own 
limes. 

z  Consult  the  fourth  book  of  the  Histoire  de  l'Ordre  de  Mallhe  par 
l'Abbu  de  yprlot.  That  pleasing  writer  betrays  his  ignorance.,  in  sup- 
posing that  Othman,  a  freebooter  of  the  Bilhynian  hills,  could  besiege 
Rhodes  by  sea  and  land. 

a  Nicephorus  Gregoras  has  expatiated  with  pleasure  on  this  amia- 
ble character,  (1.  xii.  7.  xiii.  4. 10.  xiv.  I.  9.  xvi.  6.)  Cantacuzenn 
speaks  with  honour  and  esieem  of  his  ally  ;  (1.  iii.  c.  56,  57.  63,  64.  66 
— 68.86.89.95,  96.)  but  he  seems  ignorant  of  his  own  sentimental 
passion  fi>r  the  Turk,  and  indirectly  deuie.i  the  possibility  of  such 
unnatural  friendship,  (1.  iv  c.  4't.) 
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nate  friend,  to  visit  his  wife,  or  ip  taste  the  luxuries 
of  the  palace  ;  sustained  in  his  tent  the  rigour  of  the 
winter;  and  rejected  the  hospitable  gift,  that  he  might 
share  the  hardships  of  two  thousand  companions,  all 
as  deserving  as  himself  of  that  honour  and  distinction. 
Necessity  and  revenge  might  justify  his  predatory  ex- 
cursions by  sea  and  land  :  he  left  nine  thousand  five 
hundred  men  for  the  guard  of  his  fleet;  and  persever- 
ed in  the  fruitless  search  of  Cantaeuzene,  till  his  em- 
barkation was  hastened  by  a  fictitious  letter,  the  seve- 
rity of  the  season,  the  clamours  of  his  independent 
troops,  and  the  weight  of  his  spoil  and  captives.  In 
the  prosecution  of  the  civil  war,  the  prince  of  Ionia 
Twice  returned  to  Europe;  joined  his  arms  with  those 
of  the  emperor  ;  besieged  Thessalonica,  and  threaten- 
ed Constantinople.  Calumny  might  affix  some  re- 
proach on  his  imperfect  aid,  his  hasty  departure,  and 
a  bribe  of  ten  thousand  crowns,  which  he  accepted 
from  the  Byzantine  court  ;  but  his  friend  was  satis- 
fied ;  and  the  conduct  of  Amir  is  excused  by  the  more 
sacred  duty  of  defending  against  the  Latins  his  hered- 
itary dominions.  The  maritime  powers  of  the  Turks 
had  united  the  pope,  the  king  of  Cyprus,  the  repub- 
lic of  Venice,  and  the  order  of  .St.  John,  in  a  laudable 
crusade:  their  galleys  invaded  the  coast  of  Ionia;  and 
Amir  was  slain  with  an  arrow,  in  the  attempt  to  wrest 
from  the  Rhodian  knights  the  citadel  of  Smyrna.b  Be- 
fore his  death,  he  generously  recommended  another 
ally  of  his  own  nation;  not  more  sincere  or  zealous 
than  himself,  hut  more  able  to  afford  a  prompt  and 
powerful  succour,  by  his  situation  along  the  Propon- 
tis  and  in  the  front  of  Constantinople.    By  the  pros- 

„    .  pect  of  a  more  advantageous  treaty,  the 

Marriage  <tf  Or-   ,rn    ,  .  ,      .         r  i>         .  ,-\  , 

chan  with  a        '  urkisn  prince  ol  Kithyuia  was  rietaeh- 

Greek  princess,  ed  from  his  engagements  with  Anne  of 
A.  D.  1346.  Savoy  ;  and  the  pride  of  Orchan  dicta- 
ted the  most  solemn  protestations,  that  if  he  could  ob- 
tain the  daughter  of  Cantaeuzene,  he  would  invariably 
fulfil  the  duties  of  a  subject  and  a  son.  Parental  ten- 
derness was  silenced  by  the  voice  of  ambition  ;  the 
Greek  clergy  connived  at  the  marriage  of  a  christian 
princess  with  a  sectary  of  Mahomet ;  and  the  father  of 
Theodora  describes,  with  shameful  satisfaction,  the 
dishonour  of  the  purple.c  A  body  of  Turkish  cavalry 
attended  the  ambassadors,  who  disembarked  from  thir- 
ty vessels  before  his  camp  of  Selybria.  A  stately  pa- 
villion  was  erected,  in  which  the  empress  Irene  passed 
the  night  with  her  daughters.  In  the  morning,  Theo- 
dora ascended  a  throne,  which  was  surrounded  with 
curtains  of  silk  and  gold  ;  the  troops  were  under 
arms ;  hut  the  emperor  alone  was  on  horseback.  At 
a  signal  the  curtains  were  suddenly  withdrawn,  to  dis- 
close the  bride,  or  the  victim,  encircled  by  kneeling 
eunuchs  and  hymenaeal  torches  :  the  sound  of  flutes 
and  trumpets  proclaimed  the  joyful  event;  and  her 
pretended  happiness  was  the  theme  of  the  nuptial 
song,  which  was  chanted  by  such  poets  as  the  age 
could  produce.  Without  the  rites  of  the  church,  The- 
odora was  delivered  to  her  barbarous  lord  ;  but  it  had 
been  stipulated,  that  she  should  preserve  her  religion 
in  the  harem  of  Boursa  ;  and  her  father  celebrates  her 
charity  and  devotion  in  this  ambiguous  situation.  Af- 
ter his  peaceful  establishment  on  the  throne  of  Con- 
stantinople, the  Greek  emperor  visited  his  Turkish 
ally,  who,  with  four  sons,  by  various  wives,  expected 
him  at  Scutari,  on  the  Asiatic  shore.  The  two  prin- 
ces partook,  with  seeming  cordiality,  of  the  pleasures 
of  the  banquet  and  the  chaoe  ;  and  Theodora  was  per- 
mitted to  repass  the  Bosphorus,  and  to  enjoy  some 


b  After  the  conquest  of  Smyrna  by  the  Latins,  the  defence  of  this 
fortress  was  imposed  by  pope  Gregory  XI.  on  the  knights  of  Rhodes, 
(see  Vertot.  1.  v.) 

c  See  Cantaeuzene,  (1.  iii  c.  95.)  Nicephorus  Gregoras,  who,  for 
the  light  of  mount  Thabor,  brands  the  emperor  with  tlte  names  of 
tyrant  and  Herod,  excuses,  rattier  than  blames,  this  Turkish  mar- 
f  iage,  and  alleges  the  passion  and  power  of  Orchan,  t)>«riir£)ui 

Svvx/til  t-.u;  «XT<£iM»v  yM  lli.T,xsu,-  (Turkish}  y  rt^stljr  uv  l',xrf.. 

f  (1.  xv  3.)  He  afterwards  celebrates  his  kingdoms  and  armies. 
S°e  his  reign  in  Cantemir,  p  2-4  -30. 
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days  in  the  society  of  her  mother.  But  the  friendship 
of  Orchan  was  subservient  to  his  religion  and  interest; 
and  in  the  Genoese  war  he  joined  without  a  blush  the 
enemies  of  Cantaeuzene. 

In  the  treaty  with  the  empress  Anne,  „    ,,.  , 

*.  u  j  •  »  j  Establishment 
the  Ottoman  prince  had  inserted  a  singu-  of  the  Ottomans 
lar  condition,  that  it  should  be  lawful  in  Europe, _ 
for  him  to  sell  his  prisoners  at  Constan-  A'  D'  13°3' 
tinople,  or  transport  them  into  Asia.  A  naked  crowd 
of  christians  of  both  sexes  and  every  age,  of  priests 
and  monks,  of  matrons  and  virgins,  was  exposed 
in  the  public  market;  the  whip  was  frequently  used 
to  quicken  the  charity  of  redemption  ;  and  the  indi- 
gent Greeks  deplored  the  fate  of  their  brethren,  who 
were  led  away  to  the  worst  of  evils  of  temporal  and 
spiritual  bondage/  Cantaeuzene  was  reduced  to  sub- 
scribe the  same  terms;  and  their  execution  must  have 
been  still  more  pernicious  to  the  empire:  a  body  of 
ten  thousand  Turks  had  been  detached  to  the  assis- 
tance of  the  empress  Anne;  but  the  entire  forces  of 
Orchan  were  exerted  in  the  service  of  his  father.  Yet 
"these  calamities  were  of  a  transient  nature;  as  soon  as 
the  storm  had  passed  away,  the  fugitives  might  return 
lo  their  habitations  ;  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  civil 
and  foreign  wars,  Europe  was  completely  evacuated 
by  the  Moslems  of  Asia.  It  was  in  his  last  quarrel 
with  his  pupil  that  Cantaeuzene  inflicted  the  deep  and 
deadly  wound,  which  could  never  be  healed  by  his 
successors,  and  which  is  poorly  expiated  by  his  theo- 
logical dialogues  against  the  prophet  Mahomet.  Igno- 
rant of  their  own  history,  the  modem  Turks  confound 
their  first  and  their  final  passage  of  the  Hellespont;" 
and  describe  the  son  of  Orchan  as  a  nocturnal  robber, 
who,  with  eighty  companions,  explores  by  stratagem 
a  hostile  and  unknown  shore.  Soliman,  at  the  head 
of  ten  thousand  horse,  was  transported  in  the  vessels, 
and  entertained  as  the  friend,  of  the  Greek  emperor. 
In  the  civil  wars  of  Romania,  he  performed  some  ser- 
vice and  perpetrated  more  mischief;  hut  the  Cherso- 
nesus  was  insensibly  filled  with  a  Turkish  colony  ; 
and  the  Byzantine  court  solicited  in  vain  the  restitu- 
tion of  the  fortresses  of  Thrace.  After  some  artful 
delays  between  the  Ottoman  prince  and  his  son,  their 
ransom  was  valued  at  sixty  thousand  crowns,  and  the 
first  payment  had  been  made,  when  an  earthquake 
shook  the  walls  and  cities  of  the  provinces  ;  the  dis- 
mantled places  were  occupied  by  the  Turks  ;  and  Gal- 
lipoli,  the  key  of  the  Hellespont  was  rebuilt  and  re- 
peopled  by  the  policy  of  Soliman.  The  abdication  of 
Cantaeuzene  dissolved  the  feeble  bands  of  domestic 
alliance  ;  and  his  last  advice  admonished  his  country- 
men to  decline  a  rash  contest,  and  to  compare  their 
own  weakness  with  the  numbers  and  valour,  the  dis- 
cipline and  enthusiam,  of  the  Moslems.  His  prudent 
counsels  were  despised  by  the  headstrong  vanity  of 
youth,  and  soon  justified  by  the  victories  of  the  Otto- 
mans. But  as  he  practised  in  the  field  Death  of  Orchan 
the  exercise  of  \hejcrid,  Soliman  was  kil-  and  his  son  Soli- 
led  by  a  fall  from  his  horse  :  and  the  aged  man- 
Orehan  wept  and  expired  on  the  tomb  of  his  valiant 
son. 

But  the  Greeks  had  not  time  to  rejoice    The  reign  and 
in  the  death  of  their  enemies  ;  and   the    European  con- 
Turkish  scymitar  was  wielded  with  the  qu^th°i. 
same  spirit  by  Amurath  the  first,  the  son  A.  D.  1360—1389. 
of  Orchan,  and  the  brother  of  Soliman.  SeP1, 
By  the  pale  and  fainting  light  of  the  Byzantine  annals,' 

d  The  most  lively  and  concise  picture  of  this  captivity,  may  be 
found  in  the  history  of  Ducas,  (c.  8  )  who  fairly  describes  what  Can- 
taeuzene confesses  with  a  guilty  blush  ! 

e  111  this  passage,  and  the  first  conquests  of  Europe,  Cantemir  (p.  27, 
Sec.)  gives  a  miserable  idea  of  his  Turkish  guides  :  nor  am  I  much  bet- 
ter satisfied  with  Chalcondyles,  (1.  i.  p.  12,  &c  )  They  forget  to  con- 
sult the  most  aulhenlic  record,  the  fourth  book  of  Cr.macuzene  I 
likewise  regret  the  last  books,  which  are  still  manuscript,  of  Nicepho- 
rus Gresoras. 

f  After  the  conclusion  of  Cantaeuzene  and  Gregoras,  there  follows 
a  dark  interval  of  a  hundred  years.  George  i'hranza,  Michael  Ducas, 
and  Laonicus  Chalcondyles,  all  three  wrote  after  the  taking  of  Con- 
sum  inople. 
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we  can  discern,  that  he  subdued  without  resistance  the 
whole  province  of  Romania  or  Thrace,  from  the  Hel- 
lespont to  mount  Ha?iii us,  and  the  verge  of  the  capital ; 
and  that  Adrianople  was  chosen  for  the  royal  seat  of 
his  government  and  religion  in  Europe.  Constantino- 
ple, whose  decline  is  almost  coeval  with  her  foun- 
dation, had  often,  in  the  lapse  of  a  thousand  years, 
been  assaulted  by  the  barbarians  of  the  east  and  west; 
but  never  till  this  fatal  hour  had  the  Greeks  been  sur- 
rounded, both  in  Asia  and  Europe,  by  the  arms  of  the 
same  hostile  monarchy.  Yet  ihe  prudence  or  generosi- 
ty of  Amurath  postponed  for  a  while  this  easy  conquest ; 
and  his  pride  was  satisfied  wilh  the  frequent  and  humble 
attendance  of  John  Palseologus  and  his  four  sons,  who 
followed  at  his  summons  the  court  and  camp  of  the 
Ottoman  prince.  He  marched  against  the  Sclavonian 
nations  between  the  Danube  and  the  Adriatic,  the  Bul- 
garians, Servians,  Bosnians,  and  Albanians;  and  these 
warlike  tribes,  who  had  so  often  insulted  the  majesty 
of  the  empire,  were  repeatedly  broken  by  his  destruc- 
tive inroads.  Their  countries  did  not  abound  either  in 
gold  or  silver;  nor  were  their  rustic  hamlets  and  town- 
ships enriched  by  commerce,  or  decorated  by  the  arts 
of  luxury.  But  the  natives  of  the  soil  have  been  dis- 
tinguished in  every  age  by  their  hardiness  of  mind  and 
body;  and  they  were  converted  by  a  prudent  institution 
into  the  firmest  and  most  faithful  supporters  of  the  Ot- 
toman greatness.*  The  vizir  of  Amurath  reminded  his 
sovereign  that,  according  to  the  Mahometan  law,  he 
was  entitled  to  a  fifth  part  of  the  spoil  and  captives; 
and  that  the  duty  might  easily  be  levied,  if  vigilant 
officers  were  stationed  at  Gallipoli,  to  watch  the  pas- 
sage, and  to  select  for  his  use  the  stoutest  and  most 
beautiful  of  the  christian  youth.  The  advice  was  fol- 
lowed ;  the  edict  was  proclaimed;  many  thousands  of 
the  European  captives  were  educated  in  religion  and 
arms;  and  the  new  militia  was  consecrated  and  named 
by  a  celebrated  dervish.  Standing  in  Ihe  front  of  their 
ranks,  he  stretched  the  sleeve  of  his  gown  over  the 
head  of  the  foremost  soldier,  and  his  blessing  was  de- 

.  livered  in  these  words  :  "  Let  them  be 

J/ne  Janizaries.       ,»    i   *     •      ■        ,  ... 

called  Janizaries;  [yengt  cncri,  or  new 

soldiers  ;)  may  their  countenance  be  ever  bright !  their 
hand  victorious  !  their  sword  keen  !  may  their  spear 
always  hang  over  the  heads  of  their  enemies !  and 
wheresoever  they  go,  may  they  return  with  a  white 
/fflce/"h  Such  was  the  origin  of  these  haughty  troops, 
the  terror  of  the  nations,  and  sometimes  of  the  sultans 
themselves.  Their  valour  has  declined,  their  disci- 
pline is  relaxed,  and  their  tumultuary  array  is  incapa- 
ble of  contending  with  the  order  and  weapons  of  mo- 
dern tactics;  but  at  the  time  of  iheir  institution,  they 
possessed  a  decisive  superiority  in  war;  since  a  regu- 
lar body  of  infantry,  in  constant  exercise  and  pay,  was 
not  maintained  by  any  of  the  princes  of  Christendom. 
The  janizaries  fought  with  the  zeal  of  proselytes  against 
their  idolatrous  countrymen  ;'and  in  the  battle  of  Cos- 
sova,  the  league  and  independence  of  the  Sclavonian 
tribes  was  finally  crushed.  As  the  conqueror  walked 
over  the  field,  he  observed  that  the  greatest  part  of  the 
slain  consisted  of  beardless  youths;  and  listened  to  the 
flattering  reply  of  his  vizir,  that  age  and  wisdom  would 
have  taught  them  not  to  oppose  his  irresistible  arms. 
But  the  sword  of  his  janizaries  could  not  defend  him 
from  the  dagger  of  despair:  a  Servian  soldier  started 
from  the  crowd  of  dead  bodies,  and  Amurath  was 
pierced  in  the  belly  with  a  mortal  wound.  The  grand- 
son of  Othman  was  mild  in  his  temper,  modest  in  his  ap- 
parel, and  a  lover  of  learning  and  virtue  :  but  the  Mos- 
lems were  scandalized  at  his  absence  from  public  wor- 
ship ;  and  he  was  corrected  by  the  firmness  of  the  muf- 
ti, who  dared  to  reject  his  testimony  in  a  civil  cause; 


B  See  Canlemir,  p.  37—41.  with  his  own  forge  and  curious  anno- 
tations. 

h  White  and  black  face  are  common  and  proverbial  expressions  of 
praise  and  reproach  in  the  Turkish  language.  Hie  ra'gcr  est,  hunc  tu 
Romano  cavevo,  was  likewise  a  Latin  sentence. 


His  conquests, 
from  the  Eu- 
phrates to  the 
Danube. 


a  mixture  of  servitude  and  freedom  not  unfrequent  in 
oriental  history.' 

The  character  of  Bajazet,  the  son  and  Thp  rP'?n  of  Ba- 
successor  of  Amurath,  is  strongly  ex- 1'389— 1403 
pressed  in  his  surname  of  Ilderim,  or  the  March  9. 
lightning;  and  he  might  glory  in  an  epithet,  which 
was  drawn  from  the  fiery  energy  of  his  soul  and  the  ra- 
pidity of  his  destructive  march.  In  the  fourteen  years 
of  his  reign,k  he  incessantly  moved  at  the  head  of  his 
armies,  from  Boursa  to  Adrianople,  from  the  Danube 
to  the  Euphrates;  and,  though  he  strenaonsly  laboured 
for  the  propagation  of  the  law,  he  invaded,  with  im- 
partial ambition,  the  Christian  and  Mahometan  princes 
of  Europe  and  Asia.  From  Angora  to 
Amasia  and  Erzeroum,  the  northern  re- 
gions of  Anatolia  were  reduced  to  his 
obedience:  he  stripped  of  their  heredita- 
ry possessions,  his  brother  emirs  of  Ghermian  and 
Caramania,  of  Aidin  and  Sarukhan;  and  after  the  con- 
quest of  Iconium  the  ancient  kingdom  of  the  Seljukians 
again  revived  in  the  Ottoman  dynasty.  Nor  were  the 
conquests  of  Bajazet  less  rapid  or  important  in  Europe. 
No  sooner  had  he  imposed  a  regular  form  of  servitude 
on  the  Servians  and  Bulgarians  than  he  passed  the 
Danube  to  seek  new  enemies  and  new  subjects  in 
the  heart  of  Moldavia.1  Whatever  yet  adhered  to  ihe 
Greek  empire  in  Thrace,  Macedonia,  arid  Thessaly,  ac- 
knowledged a  Turkish  master:  an  obsequious  bishop 
led  him  through  the  gates  of  Thermopylae  into  Greece: 
and  we  may  observe,  as  a  singular  fact,  that  the  widow 
of  a  Spanish  chie  f,  who  possessed  the  ancient  seat  of 
the  oracle  of  Delphi,  deserved  his  favour  by  the  sacri- 
fice of  a  beauteous  daughter.  The.  Turkish  communi- 
cation between  Europe  and  Asia  had  been  dangerous 
and  doubtful,  till  he  stationed  at  Gallipot!  a  fleet  of 
galleys,  to  command  the  Hellespont  and  intercept  the 
Latin  succours  of  Constantinople.  While  the  monarch 
indulged  his  passions  in  a  boundless  range  of  injustice 
and  cruelty,  he  imposed  on  his  soldiers  the  most  rigid 
laws  of  modesty  and  abstinence  ;  and  ihe  harvest  was 
peaceably  reaped  and  sold  within  the  precincts  of  his 
camp.  Provoked  by  the  loose  and  corruptadministra- 
tion  of  justice,  he  collected  in  a  house  the  judges  and 
lawyers  of  his  dominions,  who  expected  that  in  a  few- 
moments  the  fire  would  be  kindled  to  reduce  them  to 
ashes.  His  ministers  trembled  i.i  silence :  but  ail 
^iithiopian  buffoon  presumed  to  insinuate  ihe  true  cause 
of  the  evil  ;  and  future  venality  was  left  without  excuse, 
by  annexing  an  adequate  salary  to  the  office  of  cadhi.™ 
The  humble  title  of  emir  was  no  longer  suitable  to  the 
Ottoman  greatness ;  and  Bajazet  condescended  to  ac- 
cept a  patent  of  sultan  from  the  caliphs  who  served  in 
Egypt  under  the  yoke  of  the  Mamelukes  : n  a  last  and 
frivolous  homage  that  was  yielded  by  force  to  opinion, 
by  the  Turkish  conquerors  lo  the  house  of  Abbas  and 
the  successors  of  the  Arabian  prophet.  The  ambition  of 
the  sultan  w  as  inflamed  by  the  obligation  of  deserving 
this  august  title  :  and  he  turned  his  arms  against  the 


i  See  the  life  and  death  of  Hlorarl,  or  Amurath  I.  in  Cantemir,  (p. 
33—45.)  the  first  book  of  Chalcondyles,  and  the  Annals  Turcici  of 
Leunclavius.  According  to  another  story,  the  sultan  was  slabbed  by* 
a  Croat  in  his  tent;  and  this  accident  was  alleged  to  Busbequius 
(Epist.  i.  p.  &8.)  as  an  excuse  for  Ihe  unworthy  precaution  of  pinioning, 
as  it  were,  between  two  attendants,  an  ambassador's  arms,  when  he 
is  introduced  to  the  royal  presence. 

It  The  reign  of  Bajazet  I.  or  Ilderim  Bayazid,  is  contained  in  Cante- 
mir, (p.  46.)  the  second  book  of  Chalcondyles,  and  the  Annales  Tur- 
cici. The  surname  of  Ilderim,  or  lirhlning,  is  an  example,  that  the 
conquerors  and  poets  of  every  age  have  felt  the  truth  of  a  system 
which  derives  the  sublime  from  the  principle  of  terror. 

1  Cantemir,  who  celebrates  the  victories  of  the  great  Stephen  over 
the  Turks,  (p.  47.)  had  composed  the  ancient  and  modern  stale  of  his 
principality  of  Moldavia,  which  lias  been  long  promised,  and  is  still 
unpublished. 

m  Leunclav.  Annal.  Turcici,  p.  319,  319.  The  venality  of  the 
cadhis  tv.s  long  been  an  object  of  scandal  and  satire  ;  and  if  we  dis- 
trust the  observations  of  our  travellers,  we  may  consult  ihe  feeling 
<>f  the  Turks  themselves.  (D'Herbelot,  Bibliot.  Orientale,  p.  216,  217. 
229,  230.) 

n  The  fact,  which  is  attested  by  the  Arabic  history  of  Ben  Scliou- 
nah,  a  contemporary  Syrian,  (De  Guignes,  Hist,  des  Huns,  torn,  iv  p. 
336.)  destroys  the  testimony  of  Saad  Effendi  and  Cantennr,(p.  14,  lo-) 
of  the  election  of  Othman  lo  the  dignity  of  sultan. 
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kingdom  of  Hungary,  the  perpetual  theatre  of  the  Turk- 
ish victories  and  defeats.  Sigismond,  the  Hungarian 
king,  was  the  son  and  brother  of  the  emperors  of  the 
west:  his  cause  was  that  of  Europe  and  the  church: 
and,  on  the  report  of  his  danger,  the  bravest  knights 
of  France  and  Germany  were  eager  to  march  under  his 
Battle  of  standard  and  that  of  the  cross.  In  the 
Nicopolis,  battle  of  Nicopolis,  Bajazet  defeated  a 
^Sept/ij6  confederate  army  of  a  hundred  thousand 
christians,  who  had  proudly  boasted,  that 
if  the  sky  should  fall,  they  could  uphold  it  on  their 
lances.  The  far  greater  part  were  slain  or  driven  into 
the  Danube  :  and  Sigismond,  escaping  to  Constantino- 
ple by  the  river  and  the  Black  sea,  returned  after  a 
long  circuit  to  his  exhausted  kingdom.0  In  the  pride 
of  victory  Bajazet  threatened  that  he  would  besiege 
Buda;  that  he  would  subdue  the  adjacent  countries  of 
Germany  and  Italy;  and  that  he  would  feed  his  horse 
with  a  bushel  of  oats  on  the  altar  of  St.  Peter  at  Rome. 
His  progress  was  checked,  not  by  the  miraculous  in- 
terposition of  the  apostle,  not  by  a  crusade  of  the  chris- 
tian powers,  but  by  a  long  and  painful  tit  of  the  gout. 
The  disorders  of  the  moral,  are  sometimes  corrected 
by  those  of  the  physical,  world;  and  an  acrimonious 
humour  falling  on  the  single  fibre  of  one  man,  may  pre- 
vent or  suspend  the  misery  of  nations. 
Crusade  and  cap.  Such  is  the  general  idea  of  the  Hun- 
tivityofthe  garian  war;  hut  the  disastrous  adven- 
AreDCl3%— 139S  ture  °^ l'ie  French  has  procured  us  some 
'memorials  which  illustrate  the  victory 
and  character  of  Bajazet. p  The  duke  of  Burgundy, 
sovereign  of  Flanders,  and  uncle  of  Charles  the  sixth, 
yielded  to  the  ardour  of  his  son,  John  count  of  Ne- 
vers ;  and  the  fearless  youth  was  accompanied  by  four 
princes,  his  cousins,  and  those  of  the  French  monarch. 
Their  inexperience  was  guided  by  the  sire  de  Coucy, 
one  of  the  best  and  oldest  captains  of  Christendom;'' 
but  the  constable,  admiral,  and  marshal,  of  France,1, 
commanded  an  army  which  did  not  exceed  the  number 
of  a  thousand  knights  and  squires.  These  splendid 
names  were  the  source  of  presumption  and  the  bane 
of  discipline.  So  many  might  aspire  to  command,  that 
none  were  willing  to  obey  ;  their  national  spirit  despis- 
ed both  their  enemies  and  their  allies  ;  and  in  the  per- 
suasion that  Bajazet  would  fly,  or  musl  fall,  they  began 
to  compute  how  soon  they  should  visit  Constantinople 
and  deliver  the  holy  sepulchre.  When  their  scouts 
announced  the  approach  of  the  Turks,  the  gay  and 
thoughtless  youths  were  at  table,  already  heated  with 
wine;  they  instantly  clasped  their  armour,  mounted 
their  horses,  rode  full  speed  to  the  vanguard,  and  re- 
sented as  an  affront  the  advice  of  Sigismond,  which 
would  have  deprived  them  of  the  right  and  honour  of 
the  foremost  attack.  The  battle  of  Nicopolis  would 
not  have  been  lost  if  the  French  would  have  obeyed 
the  prudence  of  the  Hungarians  :  but  it  mioht  have 
been  gloriously  won,  had  the  Hungarians  imitated  the 
valour  of  the  French.    They  dispersed  the  first  line, 


o  See  the  Decades  Reruin  Hungaricarum  (Dec.  iii.  1.  ii.  p.  379.)  of 
Bonfinius,  an  Italian,  who,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  was  invited  into 
Hungary  to  compose  an  eloquent  history  of  that  kingdom.  Yet,  if  it 
be  extant  and  accessible,  1  should  give  the  preference  to  some  home- 
ly chronicle  of  the  time  and  country. 

p  I  should  not  complain  of  the  labour  of  this  work,  if  my  materials 
were  always  derived  from  such  books  as  the  chronicle  of  honest  Frois- 
sard,  (vol.  iv.  c.  67.  69.  72.  74  79—83.  85.  87.  89.)  who  read  little,  in- 
quired much,  and  believed  all.  The  original  Memoires  of  the  Mare- 
chal  de  Boucicault  (parlie  i.  c.  22—28.)  add  some  facts,  but  they  are 
dry  and  deficient,  if  compared  with  the  pleasant  garrulity  of  Froissard. 

q  An  accurate  Memoir  on  the  life  of  Enquerrand  VII.  sire  de  Cou- 
cy, has  been  given  by  the  baron  de  Zurlanben.  (Hist,  de  I'Academie 
des  Inscriptions,  torn,  xxv.)  His  rank  and  possessions  were  equally 
considerable  in  France  and  England  ;  and,  in  1375,  he  led  an  army  of 
adventurers  into  Switzerland,  to  recover  a  large  patrimony  which  he 
claimed  in  right  of  his  grandmother,  the  daughter  of  the  emperor 
Albert  1.  of  Austria.  (Sinner,  Voyage  dans  la  Suisse  Occidenlale,  torn, 
i.  p.  118—124  ) 

r  That  military  office,  so  respectable  at  present,  was  still  more  con- 
spicuous when  it  was  divided  between  two  persons.  (Daniel,  Hist.de 
la  Milice  Frangoise,  torn.  ii.  p.  5.)  One  of  these,  the  marshal  of  the 
crusade,  was  the  famous  Boucicault,  who  afterwards  defended  Con- 
stantinople, governed  Genoa,  iuvaded  the  coast  of  Asia,  and  died  in 
the  field  of  Aziucour. 


consisting  of  the  troops  of  Asia ;  forced  a  rampart  of 
stakes,  which  had  been  planted  against  the  cavalry  : 
broke,  after  a  bloody  conflict,  the  janizaries  them- 
selves; and  were  at  length  overwhelmed  by  the  nume- 
rous squadrons  that  issued  from  the  woods,  and  charg- 
ed on  all  sides  this  handful  of  intreped  warriors.  In  the 
speed  and  secrecy  of  his  march,  in  the  order  and  evo- 
lutions of  the  battle,  his  enemies  felt  and  admired  the 
military  talents  of  Bajazet.  They  accuse  his  cruelty 
in  the  use  of  victory.  After  reserving  the  count  of  Ne- 
vers,  and  four  and  twenty  lords,  whose  birth  and  riches 
were  attested  by  his  Latin  interpreters,  the  remainder 
of  the  French  captives,  who  had  survived  the  slaugh- 
ter of  the  day,  were  led  before  his  throne  ;  and,  as  they 
refused  to  abjure  their  faith,  were  successively  behead- 
ed in  his  presence.  The  sultan  was  exasperated  by 
the  loss  of  his  bravest  janizaries;  and  if  it  be  true, 
that,  on  the  eve  of  the  engagement,  the  French  had 
massacred  their  Turkish  prisoners,*  they  might  impute 
to  themselves  the  consequences  of  a  just  retaliation. 
A  knight,  whose  life  had  been  spared,  was  permitted 
to  return  to  Paris,  that  he  might  relate  the  deplorable 
tale,  and  solicit  the  ransom  of  the  noble  captives.  In 
the  meanwhile,  the  count  of  Nevers,  with  the  princes 
and  barons  of  France,  were  dragged  along  in  the  march-- 
es  of  the  Turkish  camp,  exposed  as  a  grateful  trophy 
to  the  Moslems  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  strictly  con- 
fined at  Boursa,  as  ofien  as  Bajazet  resided  in  his  capi- 
tal. The  sultan  was  pressed  each  day  to  expiate  with 
their  blood  the  blood  of  his  martyrs;  hut  he  had  pro- 
nounced, they  should  live,  and  either  for  mercy  or  de- 
struction his  word  was  irrevocable.  He  was  assured 
of  their  value  and  importance  by  the  return  of  the  mes- 
senger, and  the  aifts  and  intercessions  of  the  kings  of 
France  and  of  Cyprus.  Lusignan  presented  him  with 
a  gold  salt-cellar  of  curious  workmanship,  and  of  the 
price  of  ten  thousand  ducats;  and  Charles  the  sixth 
despatched  by  the  way  of  Hungary  a  cast  of  Norwe- 
gian hawks,  and  six  horse-loads  of  scarlet  cloth,  of 
fine  linen  of  Rheims,  and  of  Arras  tapestry.,  represent- 
ing the  battles  of  the  great  Alexander.  After  much 
delay,  the  effect  of  distance  rather  than  of  art,  Bajazet 
agreed  to  accept  a  ransom  of  two  hundred  thousand  du- 
cats for  the  count  of  Nevers  and  the  surviving  princes 
and  barons  :  the  marshal  Boucicault,  a  famous  warrior, 
was  of  the  number  of  the  fortunate;  but  the  admiral 
of  France  had  been  slain  in  the  battle ;  and  the  consta- 
ble, with  the  sire  de  Coucy,  died  in  the  prison  of  Bour- 
sa. This  heavy  demand,  which  was  doubled  by  inci- 
dental costs,  fell  chiefly  on  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  or 
rather  on  his  Flemish  subjects,  who  were  bound  by  the 
feudal  laws  to  contribute  for  the  knighthood  and  cap- 
tivity of  the  eldest  son  of  their  lord.  For  the  faithful 
discharge  of  the  debt,  some  merchants  of  Genoa  gave 
security  to  the  amount  of  five  times  that  sum;  a  lesson 
to  those  warlike  times,  that  commerce  and  credit  are 
the  links  of  the  society  of  nations.  It  had  been  stipu- 
lated in  the  treaty,  that  the  French  captives  should 
swear  never  to  bear  arms  against  the  person  of  their 
conqueror;  but  the  ungenerous  restraint  was  abolished 
by  Bajazet  himself.  "  I  despise,"  said  he  to  the  heir 
of  Burgundy,  "  thy  oaths  and  thy  arms.  Thou  art 
young,  and  mayst  be  ambitious  of  effacing  the  disgrace 
or  misfortune  of  thy  first  chivalry.  Assemble  thy  pow- 
ers, proclaim  thy  design,  and  be  assured  that  Bajazet 
will  rejoice  to  meet  thee  a  second  time  in  the  field  of 
battle."  Before  their  departure,  they  were  indulged 
in  the  freedom  and  hospitality  of  the  court  of  Boursa. 
The  French  princes  admired  the  magnificence  of  the 
Ottoman,  whose  hunting  and  hawking  equipage  was 
composed  of  seven  thousand  huntsmen  and  seven  thou- 
sand falconers.'    In  their  presence,  and  at  bis  com- 


s  For  thi3  odious  fact,  the  Abbe  de  Verrot  quotes  the  Hist.  Annonyme 
de  St.  Denys,  1.  xvi.  c.  10,  11.  (Ordre  de  Malthe,  torn  ii.  p.  130.) 

t  Sherefeddin  Ali  (H;st.  de  Timur  Bee,  1.  v.  c.  13.)  allows  Bajazet 
around  number  of  12,000  officers  and  servants  of  the  chace.  A  part  of 
his  spoils  was  afterwards  displayed  in  a  hunting  match  of  Timour:  1. 
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mand,  the  belly  of"  one  of  his  chamberlains  was  cut 
open,  on  a  complaint  against  him  for  drinking  the  goat's 
milk  of  a  poor  woman.  The  strangers  were  astonish- 
ed by  this  act  of  justice ;  but  it  was  the  justice  <>f  a  sul- 
tan who  disdains  to  balance  the  weight  of  evidi  i:ce,  or 
to  measure  the  degrees  of  guilt. 

The  emperor  After  his  enfranchisement  from  an  op- 
John  Pal aeolo-  pressive  guardian,  John  Palacologus  re- 
A.  D.  135;!.  Jan,  mained  thirty-six  years  the  helpless,  and, 
8. — A.  I).  1391.  as  it  should  seem,  the  careless,  spectator 
of  the  public  ruin."  Love,  or  rather  lust,  was  his  only 
vigorous  passion ;  and  in  the  embraces  of  the  wives  or 
virgins  of  the  city,  the  Turkish  slave  forgot  the  disho- 
nour of  the  emperor  of  the  Romans.  Andronicus,  his 
eldest  son,  had  formed,  at  Adrianople,  an  intimate  and 
guilty  friendship  with  Sauzes,  the  son  of  Amurath  ; 
and  the  two  youths-conspired  against  tlie  lives  and  au- 
thority of  their  parents.  The  presence  of  Amurath  in 
Europe  soon  discovered  and  dissipated  their  rash  coun- 
sels ;  and,  after  depriving  Sauzes  of  his  sight,  the  Ot- 
toman threatened  his  vassal  with  the  treatment  of  an 
accomplice  and  an  enemy,  unless  he  inflicted  a  similar 
punishment  on  his  own  son.  Palaeologus  trembled  and 
obeyed;  and  a  cruel  precaution  involved  in  the  same 
sentence  the  childhood  and  innocence  of  John  the 
son  of  the  criminal.  15 tit  the  operation  was  so  mildly, 
or  so  unskilfully,  performed,  that  the  one  retained  the 
sight  of  an  eye,  and  the  other  was  afflicted  only  with 
DiscorJofthe  the  infirmity  of  squinting.  Thus  exclu- 
Greeks.  Jed  fr,,!n  the  succession,  the  two  princes 
were  confined  in  the  tower  of  Anema  ;  and  the  piety  of 
Manuel,  the  second  son  of  the  reigning  monarch,  was 
rewarded  with  the  gift  of  the  imperial  crown.  But  at 
the  end  of  two  years,  the  turbulence  of  the  Latins  and 
the  levity  of  the  Greeks  produced  a  revolution;  and 
the  two  emperors  were  buried  in  the  tower  from  whence 
the  two  prisoners  were  exalted  to  the  throne.  Another 
period  of  two  years  afforded  Palaeologus  and  Manuel 
the  means  of  escape:  it  was  contrived  by  the  magic, 
or  subtilty  .of  a  monk,  who  was  alternately  named  the 
angel  or  the  devil  :  they  fled  to  Scutari ;  their  adherents 
armed  in  their  cause ;  and  the  two  Byzantine  factions 
displayed  the  ambition  and  animosity  with  which  Cae- 
sar and  Potnpey  had  disputed  the  empire  of  the  world. 
The  Roman  world  was  now  contracted  to  a  corner  of 
Thrace,  between  the  Propontis  and  the  Black  sea, about 
fifty  miles  in  length  and  thirty  in  breadth;  a  space  of 
ground  not  more  extensive  than  the  lesser  principali- 
ties of  Germany  or  Italy,  if  the  remains  of  Constanti- 
nople had  not  still  represented  the  wealth  and  popu- 
lousness  of  a  kingdom.  To  restore  the  public  peace, 
it  was  found  necessary  to  divide  this  fragment  of  the 
empire;  and  while  Palasologus  and  Manuel  were  left 
in  possession  of  the  capital,  almost  all  that  lay  without 
the  walls  was  ceded  to  the  blind  princes,  who  fixed 
their  residence  at  Rhodostoand  Selybria.  In  the  tran- 
quil slumber  of  royalty,  the  passions  of  John  Palaeolo- 
gus survived  his  reason  and  his  strength  ;  he  deprived 
his  favourite  and  heir  of  a  blooming  princess  of  Trebi- 
zond ;  and  while  the  feeble  emperor  laboured  to  con- 
summate his  nuptials,  Manuel,  with  a  hundred  of  the 
noblest  Greeks,  was  sent  on  a  peremptory  summons  to 
the  Ottoman  parte.  They  served  with  honour  in  the 
wars  of  Bajazet ;  but  a  plan  of  fortifying  Constantino- 
ple excited  his  jealousy  :  he  threatened  their  lives  ; 
the  new  works  were  instantly  demolished  ;  and  we  shall 
bestow  a  praise,  perhaps  above  the  merit  of  Palasologus, 
if  we  impute  this  last  humiliation  as  the  cause  of  his 
death. 

The  earliest  intelligence  of  that  event  was  commu- 
nicated to  Manuel,  who  escaped  with  speed  and  secre- 

hounds  with  satin  housings  ;  2.  leopards  with  collars  set  with  jewels  ; 
3.  Grecian  greyhounds  ;  and  4.  does  from  Europe,  as  strons  as  African 
lions,  (idem,  L  vi.e.  15  )  Bajazet  was  particularly  fond  of  flying  his 
hawks  at  cranes.  (Chalcondyles,  1.  ii.  p.  35.) 

o  For  the  reigns  of  John  Palacologus  and  his  son  Manuel,  from  1354 
to  1402.  see  Ducas,  c.  9—15.  Phranza,  1.  i.  c.  16— 21.  and  the  first  and 
second  bojks  .if  rhalcondyles,  whose  proper  subject  is  drowned  in  a 
sea  of  epfsjtle. 


cy  from  the  palace  of  B.ursa  t..  the  By-  xlieemperor 
zanline  throne.  Bajazet  ameied  a  proud  Manuel, 
i [difference  at  the  loss  of  this  valuable  A-  D,i;pl— 1426. 
pledge;  and  while  he  pursued  his  con- 
quests  in  Europe  and  Asia,  he  left  the  emperor  to  strug- 
gle with  his  blind  cousin  John  of  Selybria,  who,  in  eight 
years  of  civil  war,  asserted  his  right  of  primogeniture. 
At  length  the  ambition  of  the  victorious  sultan  pointed 
to  the  conquest  of  Constantinople  ;  but  he  listened  to 
the  advice  of  his  vizir,  who  represented,  that  such  an 
enterprise  might  unite  the  powers  of  Christendom  in  a 
second  and  more  formidable  crusade.  His  epistle  to 
the  emperor  was  conceived  in  these  Distress  of 
words:  "By  the  divine  clemency,  our  Consantinopie,, 
invincible  seymitar  has  reduced  to  our  A.  D.  139d— 1402. 
obedience  almost  all  Asia,  with  many  and  large  coun- 
tries in  E  a  rope,  excepting  only  the  city  of  Constan- 
tinople, for  beyond  its  walls  thou  hast  nothing  left. 
Resign  that  city  ;  stipulate  thy  teward  ;  c  r  tremble, 
for  thyself  and  thy  unhappy  people,  at  the  conse- 
quences of  a  rash  refusal."  But  his  ambassadors 
were  instructed  to  soften  their  tone,  and  to  propose  a 
treaty,  which  was  subscribed  with  submission  and  gra- 
titude. A  truce  often  years  was  purchased  by  an  an- 
nual tribute  of  thirty  thousand  crowns  of  gold  :  the 
Greeks  deplored  the  public  toleration  of  the  law  of  Ma- 
homet, and  Bajazet  enjoyed  the  glory  of  establishing  a 
Turkish  cadhi,  and  founding  a  royal  mosch  in  the  me- 
tropolis of  the  eastern  church.1  Yet  this  truce  was 
soon  violated  by  the  restless  sultan  :  in  the  cause  of  the 
prince  of  Selybria,  the  lawful  ernperor,  an  army  of  Ot- 
tomans again  threatened  Constantinople  ;  and  the  dis- 
tress of  Manuel  implored  the  protection  of  the  kins  of 
France.  His  plaintive  embassy  obtained  much  pity 
and  some  relief;  and  the  conduct  of  the  succour  was 
intrnsted  to  the  marshal  Boucieault,'  whose  religious 
chivalry  was  inflamed  by  the  desire  of  revenging  his 
captivity  on  the  infidels.  He  sailed  with  four  ships  of 
war,  from  Aiguesmortes  to  the  Hellespont ;  forced  the 
passage,  which  was  guarded  by  seventeen  Turkish 
galleys  ;  landed  at  Constantinople  a  supply  of  six  hun- 
dred men  at  arms  and  sixteen  hundred  archers  ;  and  re- 
viewed them  in  the  adjacent  plain,  without  condescend- 
ing to  number  or  array  the  multitude  of  Greeks.  By 
his  presence,  the  blockade  was  raised  by  sea  and  land; 
the  flying  squadrons  of  Bajazet  were  driven  to  a  more 
respectful  distance;  and  several  castles  in  Europe  and 
Asia  were  stormed  by  the  emperor  and  the  marshal, 
who  fought  with  equal  valour  by  each  other's  side. 
But  the  Ottomans  soon  returned  with  an  increase  of 
numbers;  and  the  intrepid  Boucicault,  after  a  year's 
struggle,  resolved  to  evacuate  a  country,  which  could 
no  longer  afford  either  pay  or  provisions  for  his  soldiers. 
The  marshal  offered  to  conduct  Manuel  to  the  French 
court,  where  he  might  solicit  in  person  a  supply  of 
men  and  money;  and  in  the  meanwhile,  that,  to  extin- 
guish all  domestic  discord,  he  should  leave  his  blind 
competitor  on  the  throne.  The  proposal  was  embra- 
ced :  the  prince  of  Selybria  was  introduced  to  the  capi- 
tal ;  and  such  was  the  public  misery,  that  the  lot  of  the 
exile  seemed  more  fortunate  than  that  of  the  sovereign. 
Instead  of  applauding  the  success  of  his  vassal,  the 
Turkish  sultan  claimed  the  city  as  his  own  ;  and  on 
the  refusal  of  John,  Constantinople  was  more  closely 
pressed  by  the  clamities  of  war  and  famine.  Against 
sueh  an  enemy,  prayers  and  resistance  were  alike  una- 
vailing ;  and  the  savage  would  have  devoured  his  prey, 
if,  in  the  fatal  moment,  he  had  not  been  overthrown 
by  another  savage  stronger  than  himself.  By  the  vic- 
tory of  Timour  or  Tamerlane,  the  fall  of  Constanti- 
nople was  delayed  about  fifty  years;  and  this  impor- 
tant, though  accidental,  service  may  justly  introduce 
the  life  and  character  of  the  Mogul  conqueror. 

i  Canlemir,  p.  50 — 53.  Of  the  Greeks,  Ducas  alqrie  (c.  13.  15.)  ac- 
knowledges the  Turkish  cadhi  at  Constantinople.  Yet  even  Ducaa 
dissembles  the  inosch. 

y  Memoiresdu  bon  Messiere  Jean  le  Maingre,  dil  Boucicault.  Mare 
chal  de  France,  partie  i.  c.  30.  35. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

Elevation  of  Timour  or  Tamerlane  to  the  throne  of  Sarnar- 
cond. — His  conquests  in  Persia,  Georgia,  Tartary,  Rus- 
sia, India,  Syria,  and  Anatolia. — His  Turkish  war. — 
Defeat  and  captivity  of  Bajazet. — Death  of  'Timour. — 
Civil  war  of  the  sons  of  Bajazet. — Restoration  of  the. 
Turkish  monarchy  by  Mahomet  the  first. — Siege  of  Con- 
stantinople by  Amurath  the  second. 

Histories  of  Ti-  '^HE  conquest  and  monarchy  of  the 
moub,  or  Ta-  world  was  the  first  object  of  the  ambi- 
merlane.  tjon  0f  Timour.    To  live  in  the  memory 

and  esteem  of  future  ages,  was  the  second  wish  of  his 
magnanimous  spirit.  All  the  civil  and  military  trans- 
actions of  his  reign  were  diligently  recorded  in  the 
journals  of  his  secretaries:1  the  authentic  narrative 
was  revised  by  the  persons  best  informed  of  each  par- 
ticular transaction  ;  and  it  is  believed  in  the  empire 
and  family  of  Timour,  that  the  monarch  himself  com- 
posed the  commentaries  *  of  his  life,  and  the  i7tslilti- 
tionsc  of  his  government^  But  these  cares  were  inef- 
fectual for  the  preservation  of  his  fame,  and  these  pre- 
cious memorials  in  the  Mogul  or  Persian  language 
were  concealed  from  the  world,  or,  at  least,  from  the 
knowledge  of  Europe.  The  nations  which  he  van- 
quished exercised  a  base  and  impotent  revenge;  and 
ignorance  has  long  repeated  the  tale  of  calumny,0 
which  had  disfigured  the  birth  and  character,  the  per- 
son, and  even  the  name,  of  Tamerlane.1  Yet  his  real 
merit  would  be  enhanced,  rather  than  debased,  by  the 
elevation  of  a  peasant  to  the  throne  of  Asia  ;  nor  can 
his  lameness  be  a  theme  of  reproach,  unless  he  had  the 
weakness  to  blush  at  a  natural,  or  perhaps  an  honour- 
able, infirmity. 

In  the  eyes  of  the  Moguls,  who  held  the  indefeasi- 
ble succession  of  the  house  of  Zingis,  he  was  doubt- 
less a  rebel  subject;  yet  he  sprang  from  the  n>  ble 
tribe  of  Berlass  ;  his  fifth  ancestor,  Carashar  Nevian, 
had  been  the  vizir  of  Zagatai,  in  his  new  realm  of 
Transnxiana  ;  and  in  the  ascent  of  some  generations, 
the  branch  of  Timour  is  confounded,  at  least  hy  the 
females.*  with  the  imperial  stem.'1    He  was  born  forty 


a  There  journals  were  communicated  to  Sherefeddin,  or  Cherefed- 
din  Ali,  a  native  of  Vezd,  who  composed  in  the  Persian  language,  a 
history  of  Timour  Beg,  which  has  been  translated  into  French  by  M. 
Petis  de  la  Croix,  (Paris,  1722.  in  4  vnls.  12  mo.)  and  lias  always  been 
my  faithful  guide.  His  geography  and  chronology  are  wonderfully 
accurate  ;  and  he  may  be  trusted  for  public  facts,  though  he  servilely 
praises  the  virtue  and  fortune  of  the  hero.  Timour'fl  attention  to 
procure  intellisence  from  his  own  and  foreign  countries,  may  be  seen 
in  the  Institutions,  p.  215.  217.  319.  331. 

I)  These  Commentaries  are  yet  unknown  in  Europe  :  but  Mr.  While 
gives  some  hope  that  they  may  be  imported  and  translated  by  his 
friend  Major  Davy,  who  hail  read  in  the  east  this  "  minute  and  faith- 
ful narrative  of  an  interesting  and  eventful  period. " 

c  I  am  ignorant  whether  the  original  institution,  in  the  Turkish  or 
Mogul  language,  be  still  extant.  The  Persic  version,  with  an  English 
translation,  and  a  most  valuable  index,  was  published  (Oxford,  1783, 
in  4lo.)  by  the  j  lint  labours  of  Major  Davy  and  Mr.  While  the  Arabic 
professor.  This  work  has  been  translated  from  the  Persic  into  French 
(Paris,  17^7.)  by  Mr.  Langles,  a  learned  orientalist,  who  has  added 
the  life  uf. Timour,  and  many  curious  notes. 

d  Shaw  Allum,  the  present  Mogul,  reads,  values,  but  cannot  imi- 
tate, the  institutions  of  his  great  ancestor.  The  English  translator 
relies  on  their  internal  evidence  ;  but  if  any  suspicion  should  arise 
of  fraud  and  fiction,  ihey  will  not  be  dispelled  by  Major  Davy's  let- 
ter. The  orientals  have  never  cultivated  the  art  of  criticism;  the 
patronage  of  a  prince,  less  honourable  perhaps,  is  not  less  lucrative, 
than  that  of  a  bookseller ;  nor  can  it  be  deemed  incredible  that  a 
Persian,  the  real  author,  should  renounce  the  credit,  to  raise  the  val- 
ue and  price,  of  the  work. 

e  The  original  of  ihe  tale  is  found  in  the  following  work,  which  is 
much  esteemed  for  its  florid  elegance  of  style  :  Ahmedis  ArabsiadtE 
(Ahmed  Ebn  Arabshah)  Vita,  et  Rerum  gestarum  Thnuri.  Arabice 
et  Laline.  Edidit  Samuel  Henricus  Manger.  Fru/iequera.,  1767. 
2  torn,  in  4to.  This  Syrian  author  is  ever  a  malicious,  and  often  an 
ignorant,  enemy  ;  the  very  lillesof  his  chapters  are  injurious;  as  how 
the  wicked,  as  how  the  impious,  as  how  the  viper,  &c.  The  copious 
article  of  Timur,  in  Bibliolheque  Orienlale,  is  of  a  mixed  nature,  as 
B'Herbeloi  indifferently  draws  his  materials  (p.  877 — 883.)  from  Khon- 
demir,  Ebn  Schounah,  and  the  Lebtarikh. 

f  Demir  or  Timur  signifies,  in  the  Turkish  language,  Iron  ;  and 
Beg  is  the  appellation  of  a  lord  or  prince.  By  the  change  of  a  letter 
or  accent,  it  is  changed  into  Lcnc  or  Lame  :  and  a  European  corrup- 
tion confounds  the  two  words  in  the  name  of  Tamerlane. 

g  After  relating  some  false  and  foolish  tales  of  Timour  Lenc,  Arab- 
shah  is  compelled  to  speak  truth,  and  to  own  him  foc*a  kinsman  of 
Zingis,  per  mulierea  (as  he  peevishly  adJs)  laqueos  Salanse,  (pars  i. 
c.  1.  p.  25.)  The  testimony  of  Abulghazi  Khan  (p.  ii.  c.  5.  p.  v.  c.4.) 
is  unquestionable  and  decisive. 

b  According  to  one  uf  Lhe  pedigre  -s,  the  fjunh  ancestor  of  Zingis, 


miles  to  the  south  of  Samarcand,  in  the  village  of 
Sebzar,  in  the  fruitful  territory  of  Cash,  of  which  his 
fathers  were  the  hereditary  chiefs,  as  well  as  of  a  to- 
man of  ten  thousand  horse.'  His  birth  k  was  cast  on 
one  of  those  periods  of  anarchy  which  announce  the 
fall  of  the  Asiatic  dynasties,  and  open  a  new  field  lo 
adventurous  ambition.  The  khans  of  Zagatai  were 
extinct ;  the  emirs  aspired  to  independence;  and  their 
domestic  feuds  could  only  he  suspended  by  the  con- 
quest and  tyranny  of  the  khans  of  Kashgar,  who,  with 
an  army  of  Getes  or  Calmucks,1  invaded  the  Transox- 
ian  kingdom.    From  the  twelfth  year  .,.  . 

r  i_  ■  m-  i    j  j    i     i  i  i    His  first  adven- 

ol  Ins  age,  1  imour  had  entered  the  held  lureg 

of  action  ;  in  the  twenty-fifth,  he  stood         A.  D. 

*  J  1      j  i  ■),?ri 

forth  as  the  deliverer  of  his  country  ;  and 
the  eyes  and  wishesof  the  people  were  turned  towards 
a  hero  who  suffered  in  their  cause.  The  chiefs  cf  the 
law  and  of  the  army  had  pledged  their  salvation  to 
support  him  with  their  lives  and  fortunes  ;  but  in  the 
hour  of  danger  they  were  silent  and  afraid  ;  and,  after 
waiting  seven  days  on  the  hills  of  Samarcand,  he  re- 
treated to  the  desert  with  only  sixty  horsemen.  The 
fugitives  were  overtaken  by  a  thousand  Getes,  whom 
he  repulsed  with  incredible  slaughter,  and  his  enemies 
were  forced  to  exclaim,  "  Timour  is  a  wonderful  man  ; 
fortune  and  the  divine  favour  are  with  him."  But  in 
this  bloody  action  his  own  followers  were  reduced  to 
ten,  a  number  which  was  soon  diminished  by  the  de- 
sertion  of  three  Carizmiaus.  He  wandered  in  lhe 
desert  whh  his  wife,  seven  companions,  and  four  hor- 
ses ;  and  sixty-two  days  was  he  plunged  in  a  loath- 
some dungeon,  from  whence  he  escaped  by  his  own 
courage  and  the  remorse  of  the  oppressor.  Altei 
swimming  the  broad  and  rapid  stream  of  the  Jihoon, 
or  Oxus,  he  led,  during  some  months,  the  life  of  a 
vagrant  and  outlaw,  on  the  borders  of  the  adjacent 
states.  But  his  fame  shone  brighter  in  adversity  ;  he 
learned  to  distinguish  the  friends  of  his  person,  the 
associates  of  his  fortune,  and  to  apply  the  various  cha- 
racters of  men  for  their  advantage,  and  above  all,  for 
his  own.  On  his  return  to  his  native  country,  Timour 
was  successively  joined  by  the  parties  of  his  confede- 
rates, who  anxiously  sought  him  in  the  desert;  nor 
can  I  refuse  to  describe,  in  his  pathetic  simplicity,  one 
of  their  fortunate  encounters.  He  presented  himself 
as  a  guide  to  three  chiefs,  who  were  at  the  head  of 
seventy  horse.  "  When  their  eyes  fell  upon  me," 
says  Timour,  "  they  were  overwhelmed  with  joy  ;  and 
they  alighted  from  their  horses  ;  and  they  came  and 
kneeled  ;  and  they  kissed  my  stirrup.  I  also  came 
down  from  my  horse,  and  took  each  of  them  in  my 
arms.  And  I  put  my  turban  on  the  head  of  the  first 
chief ;  and  my  girdle,  rich  in  jewels  and  wrought  with 
gold,  I  bound  on  the  loins  of  lhe  second  :  and  the 
third,  I  clothed  in  my  own  coat.  And  they  wept, 
and  I  wept  also;  and  the  hour  of  prayer  was  arrived, 
and  we  prayed.  And  we  mounted  our  horses,  and 
came  to  my  dwelling  ;  and  I  collected  my  people,  and 
made  a  feast."  His  trusty  bands  were  soon  increased 
by  the  bravest  of  the  tribes  ;  he  led  them  against  a 

and  the  ninth  of  Timour,  were  brothers,  and  they  agreed,  that  the 
posterity  of  the  elder  should  succeed  to  the  dignity  of  khan,  and  that 
the  descendants  of  the  younger  should  fill  the  office  of  their  minister 
and  general.  This  tradition  was  at  least  convenient  to  justify  tho 
first  steps  of  Timour's  ambition.  (Institutions,  p.  24, 25.  from  the  MS. 
fragments  of  Timour's  History.) 

i  See  the  preface  of  Sherefeddin,  and  Abulfeda's  Geography  (Cho- 
rasmiae,  &c.  Descriptio,  p.  60;  61.)  in  the  third  volume  of  Hudson's 
Minor  Greek  Geographers. 

k  See  his  nativity  in  Dr.  Hyde,  (Syntagma  Dissertat.  torn.  ii.  p. 
466.)  as  it  was  cast  by  the  astrologers  of  his  erandson  Ulugh  Bee. 
He  was  born  A.  D.  133G.  April  9.  11"  57'  P.  M.  lat.  36.  I  know  not 
whether  they  can  prove  the  great  conjunction  of  the  planets  from 
whence,  like  other  conquerors  and  prophets,  Timour  received  the 
surname  of  Saheb  Keran,  or  master  of  conjunctions.  (Bibliot.  Orient, 
p.  878  ) 

I  In  the  Institutions  of  Timour,  these  subjects  of  the  khan  of  Kash- 
gar are  most  improperly  styled  Ouzbegs,  or  Uzbeks,  a  name  which 
belongs  to  another  branch  and  country  of  Tartars.  (Abulghazi,  p.  v. 
c  5.  p.  vii.  c.  5.)  Could  I  be  sure  that  this  word  is  in  the  Turkish 
original  I  would  boldly  pronounce,  that  the  Institutions  were  framed 
a  century  after  the  death  of  Timour,  since  the  establishment  of  the 
Uzbeks  in  Transoxiana. 
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superior  foe  ;  ami,  after  some  vicissitudes  of  war,  the 
Getes  wore  finally  driven  from  the  kingdom  of  Trans- 
oxiaua.  He  had  done  much  for  his  own  j>lory  ;  hut 
much  remained  to  he  done,  much  art  to  be  exerted, 
and  some  hlood  to  he  spilt,  before  he  could  teach  his 
equals  to  obey  him  as  their  master.  The  birth  and 
power  of  emir  Houssein  compelled  him  to  accept  a 
vicious  and  unworthy  colleague,  whose  sister  was  the 
best  beloved  of  his  wives.  Their  union  was  short  and 
jealous:  but  the  policy  of  Timour,  in  their  frequent 
quarrels,  exposed  his  rival  to  the  reproach  of  injustice 
and  perfidy;  and,  after  a  final  defeat,  Houssein  was 
slain  by  some  sagacious  friends,  who  presumed  for 
the  last  time,  to  disobey  the  commands  of  their  lord. 
At  ihe  age  of  thirty-four,"1  and  in  a  general  diet  or  cou- 
He ascends  the  roultai,  he  was  invested  with  imperial 
throne  of  Zaga  command,  but  he  affected  to  revere  the 
A.  D.  1370.  house  of  Zingis  ;  and  while  the  emirTi- 
Aprii.  mour  reigned  over  Zagatai  and  the  east, 
a  nominal  khan  served  as  a  private  officer  in  the  armies 
of  his  servant.  A  fertile  kingdom,  five  hundred  miles 
in  length  and  breadth,  might  have  satisfied  the  ambi- 
tion of  a  subject;  but  Timour  aspired  to  the  dominion 
of  the  world;  and  before  his  death,  the  crown  of  Za- 
gatai was  one  of  the  twenty-seven  crowns  which  he 
had  placed  on  his  head.  Without  expatiating  on  the 
victories  of  thirty-five  campaigns,  without  describing 
the  lines  of  march  which  he  repeatedly  traced  over  the 
continent  of  Asia,  I  shall  briefly  represent  his  conquests 
in,  I.  Persia,  II.  Tarlary,  and,  III.  India,"  and  from 
thence  proceed  to  the  more  interesting  narrative  of  his 
Ottoman  war. 

I.  For  every  war,  a  motive  of  safety 
or  revenge,  of  honour  or  zeal,  of  right  or 
convenience,  may  be  readily  found  in 
the  jurisprudence  of  conquerors.  No 
sooner  had  Timour  re-united  to  the  pa- 
trimony of  Zagatai  the  dependent  countries  of  Cnriz- 
me  and  Oaudahar,  than  he  turned  his  eyes  towards 
the  kingdoms  of  Iran  or  Per;  ia.  From  the  Oxus  to  ihe 
Tigris,  that  extensive  country  was  left  without  a  law- 
ful sovereign  since  the  death  <  f  Abousaid,  the  last  of 
the  descendants  of  the  great  Houlacou.  Peace  and 
justice  had  been  banished  from  the  laud  above  forly 
years ;  and  the  Mogul  invader  might  seem  to  listen  to 
the  cries  of  an  oppressed  people.  Their  petty  tyrants 
might  have  opposed  him  with  confederate  arms:  they 
separately  stood,  and  successively  fell  ;  and  the  dif- 
ference of  their  fate  was  only  marked  by  the  prompti- 
tude of  submission,  or  the  obstinacy  of  resistance. 
Ibrahim,  prince  of  Shirwan  or  Albania,  kissed  the 
footstool  of  the  imperial  throne.  His  peace  effer- 
i  igs  of  silks,  horses,  am)  jewels,  were  composed, 
according  to  the  Tartar  fashion,  each  article  of  nine 
pieces  ;  but  a  critical  spectator  observed,  that  there 
were  only  eight  slaves.  "I  myself  am  the  ninth,"" 
replied  Ibrahim,  who  was  prepared  for  the  remark; 
and  his  flattery  was  rewarded  by  the  smile  of  Timour. 
Shah  Mansour,  prince  of  Fars,  or  the  proper  Persia, 
was  one  of  the  least  powerful,  but  most  dangerous,  of 
bis  enemies.  In  a  battle  under  the  walls  of  Shiraz, 
he  broke,  with  three  or  four  thousand  soldiers,  the  coul 
or  main-body  of  thirty  thousand  horse,  where  the  em- 
peror fought  in  person.  No  more  than  fourteen  or  fif- 
teen guards  remained  near  the  standard  of  Timour;  he 
stood  firm  as  a  rock,  and  received  on  his  helmet  two 
weighty  strokes  of  a  scymitar;P  the  Moguls  rallied; 

m  The  first  book  of  Sherefeddin  is  employed  on  the  private  life  of 
the  hero ;  and  he  himself,  or  his  secretary,  (Institutions,  p.  3— 77.)  en- 
larges with  pleasure  on  the  thirteen  designs  and  enterprises  which 
most  truly  constitute  hia  personal  merit.  It  even  shines  through  the 
dark  colouring  of  Arabshah,  p.  i.  c.  1 — 12. 

n  The  conquests'  nf  Persia,  Tartary,  and  India,  are  represented  in 
the  second  and  third  books  of  Sherefeddin,  and  by  Arabshih,  c.  13— 
53.    Consult  the  excellent  indexes  to  the  Institutions. 

o  The  reverence  of  the  Tartars  for  the  mysterious  number  of  nine 
is  declared  by  Abulghazi  Khan,  who,  for  that  reason,  divides  his  Ge- 
nealogical History  into  nine  parts. 

p  Accurding  to  Arabshah,  (p.  i.  c.  23.  p.  133.)  the  coward  Timour 
ran  away  to  his  tent,  and  hid  himself  from  the  pursuit  of  Sliah  Mail- 


the  head  of  Mansour  was  thrown  at  his  feet :  and  he 
declared  his  esteem  of  the  valour  of  a  foe,  by  extirpa- 
ting all  the  males  of  so  intrepid  a  race.  From  Shiraz, 
his  troops  advanced  to  the  Persian  gulf;  and  the 
riches  and  weakness  of  Ormuz1'  were  displayed  in  an 
annual  tribute  of  six  hundred  thousand  dinars  of  gold. 
Bagdad  was  no  longer  the  city  of  peace,  the  seat  of 
the  caliphs  :  but  the  noblest  conquests  of  Houlacou 
could  not  be  overlooked  by  his  ambitious  successor. 
The  whole  course  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  from 
the  mouth  to  the  sources  of  those  rivers,  was  reduced 
to  his  obedience;  he  entered  Edessa  ;  and  the  Turk- 
mans of  the  black  sheep  were  chastised  for  the  sacri- 
legious pillage  of  a  caravan  of  Mecca.  In  the  moun- 
tains of  Georgia,  the  native  christians  still  braved  the 
law  and  the  sword  of  Mahomet  ;  by  three  expedi- 
tions he  obtained  the  merit  of  the  gazie,  or  holy  war; 
and  the  prince  of  Teflis  became  his  proselyte  and  friend. 

II.  A  just  retaliation  might  be  urged  jj  or  Turkes- 
for  the  invasion  of  Turkestan,  or  the  east-  tan,  A.  r>.  1370 
em  Tartary.  The  dignity  of  Timour  —1383. 
could  not  endure  the  impunity  of  the  Getes  ;  he  passed 
the  Sihoon,  subdued  the  kingdom  of  Cashgar,  and 
marched  seven  times  into  the  heart  of  their  country. 
His  most  distant  camp  was  two  months' journey,  or 
four  hundred  and  eighty  leagues  to  the  north-east  of 
Samarcand  ;  and  his  emirs,  who  traversed  the  river  Ir- 
tish, engraved  in  the  forests  of  Siberia  a  rude  memo- 
rial of  their  exploits.  The  conquest  of  Kipzak,  or  the 
western  Tartary,'  was  founded  on  the  double  motive 
of  aiding  the  distressed,  and  chastising  the  ungrateful. 
Toctamish,  a  fugitive  prince,  was  entertained  and  pro- 
tected in  his  court:  the  ambassadors  cf  Auruss  Khan 
were  dismissed  with  a  haughty  denial,  and  followed 
on  the  same  day  by  the  armies  cf  Zagatai ;  and  their 
success  established  Toctamish  in  the  Mogul  empire  of 
the  north.  But  after  a  reign  of  ten  years,  the  new 
khan  forgot  the  merits  and  the  strength  of  his  benefac- 
tor; the  base  usurper,  as  he  deemed  him,  of  the  sacred 
rigtits  of  the  house  of  Zingis.  Through  the  gates  of 
Derbend,  he  entered  Persia  at  the  head  of  ninety  thou- 
sand horse:  with  the  innumerable  forces  of  Kipzak, 
Bulgaria,  Circassia,  and  Russia,  he  passed  the  Sihoon, 
burnt  the  palaces  of  Timour,  and  compelled  him, 
amidst  the  winter  snows,  to  contend  for  or  Kipzak,  Rus- 
Samercand  and  his  life.  After  a  mild  sia,  &c. — A.  D. 
expostulation,  and  a  glorious  victory,  the  1390—1396. 
emperor  resolved  on  revenge  :  and  by  the  east,  and  the 
west,  of  the  Caspian,  and  the  Volga,  lie  twice  invaded 
Kipzak  with  such  mighty  powers,  that  thirteen  miles 
were  measured  from  his  right  to  his  left  wing.  In  a 
march  of  five  months,  they  rarely  beheld  the  footsteps 
of  man;  and  their  daily  subsistence  was  often  trusted 
to  the  fortune  of  the  chace.  At  length  the  armies  en- 
countered each  other;  but  the  treachery  of  the  stand- 
ard-bearer, who,  in  the  heat  of  action,  reversed  the  im- 
perial standard  of  Kipzak,  determined  the  victory  of 
the  Zagatais ;  and  Toctamish  (I  speak  the  language 
of  the  Institutions)  gave  the  tribe  of  Toushi  to  the 
wind  of  desolation.8    He  fled  to  the  christian  duke  of 


sour  under  the  women's  garments.  Perhaps  Sherefeddin  (1.  iii  c.  25.) 
lias  magnified  his  courage. 

q  The  history  of  Ormuz  is  not  unlike  that  of  Tyre.  The  old  city, 
on  the  continent,  was  destroyed  by  the  Tartars,  and  renewed  in  a 
neighbouring  island  without  fresh  water  or  vegetation.  The  kings  of 
Ormuz,  rich  in  the  Indian  trade  and  the  pearl  fishery,  possessed  large 
territories  both  in  Persia  and  Arabia  ;  but  they  were  at  first  the  tribu- 
taries of  the  sultans  of  Kermau,  and  at  last  were  delivered  (A.  D. 
15t5.)  by  the  Portuguese  tyrants  from  the  tyranny  of  their  own  vizirs, 
Marco  Polo.  1.  i.  c.  15,  16.  fol.  7,  8.  Abulfeda,  Geograph.  labu'..  xi.  p. 
201,262.  an  original  Chronicle  of  Ormuz,  in  Texeira,  or  Stevens's 
History  of  Persia,-  p.  376— 416.  and  the  Itineraries  inserted  in  the  first 
volume  of  Ramusio,  of  Ludovico  Barthema,  (1503.)  fol.  167.  of  Andrea 
Corsali,  (1517.)  fjl.  202,  203.  and  of  Odoardo  Barbessa.  (in  1516.) 
fol.  313— 318. 

r  Arabshah  had  travelled  into  Kipzak,  and  acquired  a  singular 
knowledge  of  the  geography,  cities,  and  revolutions,  of  that  northern 
region.  (P.  i.  c.45— 49.) 

s  Institutions  of  Timour,  p.  123. 125.  Mr.  White,  the  editor,  be- 
stows some  animadversion  on  the  superficial  account  of  Sherefeddin, 
(1.  iii.  c.  12,  13,  14.)  who  was  ignorant  of  the  designs  of  Timour,  and 
the  true  springs  of  action. 
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Lithuania;  again  returned  to  the  banks  of  the  Volga; 
and,  after  fifteen  battles  with  a  domestic  rival,  at  last 
perished  in  the  wilds  of  Siberia.  The  pursuit  of  a  fly- 
ing enemy  carried  Timour  into  the  tributary  provinces 
of  Russia  :  a  duke  of  the  reigning  family  was  made 
prisoner  amidst  the  ruins  of  his  capital  ;  and  Yeletz, 
by  the  pride  and  ignorance  of  the  orientals,  might  ea- 
sily be  confounded  with  the  genuine  metropolis  of  the 
nation.  Moscow  trembled  at  the  approach  of  the  Tar- 
tar, and  tne  resistance  would  have  been  feeble,  since 
the  hopes  of  the  Russians  were  placed  in  a  miraculous 
image  of  the  Virgin,  to  whose  protection  they  ascribed 
the  casual  and  voluntary  retreat  of  the  conqueror.  Am- 
bition and  prudence  recalled  him  to  the  south,  the  des- 
olate country  was  exhausted,  and  the  Mogul  soldiers 
were  enriched  with  an  immense  spoil  of  precious  furs, 
of  linen  of  Antiocb,1  and  of  ingots  of  gold  and  silver." 
On  the  banks  of  the  Don,  or  Tanais,  he  received  an 
humble  deputation  from  the  consuls  and  merchants  of 
Egypt,1  Venice,  Genoa,  Catalonia,  and  Biscay,  who 
occupied  the  commerce  and  city  of  Tana,  or  Azoph,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river.  They  offered  their  gifts,  ad- 
mired his  magnificence,  and  trusted  to  his  royal  word. 
But  the  peaceful  visit  of  an  emir,  who  explored  the 
state  of  the  magazines  and  harbour,  was  speedily  fol- 
lowed by  the  destructive  presence  of  the  Tartars.  The 
city  was  reduced  to  ashes  :  the  Moslems  were  pillaged 
and  dismissed  ;  but  all  the  christians,  who  had  not  fled 
to  their  ships,  were  condemned  either  to  death  or  sla- 
very.? Revenge  prompted  hirn  to  burn  the  cities  of 
Serai  and  Astrachan,  the  monuments  of  rising  civiliza- 
tion ;  and  his  vanity  proclaimed,  that  he  had  penetra- 
ted to  the  region  of  perpetual  daylight,  a  strange  phe- 
nomenon, which  authorized  bis  Mahometan  doctors  to 
di>pense  with  the  obligation  of  evening  prayer.2 
III.  Of  Hindus-  W'ien  Timour  first  proposed  to 

tan,  his  princes  and  emirs  the  invasion  of  In- 
A.  D.  1198, 1199.  dia  or  Hindostan,1  he  was  answered  by 
a  murmur  of  discontent :  "  The  rivers  !  and  the  moun- 
tains and  deserts!  and  the  soldiers  clad  in  armour! 
and  the  elephants,  destroyers  of  men  !"  But  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  emperor  was  more  dreadful  than  all 
these  terrors;  and  his  superior  reason  was  convinced, 
that  an  enterprise  of  such  tremendous  aspect  was  safe 
and  easy  in  the  execution.  He  was  informed  by  his 
spies  of  the  weakness  and  anarchy  of  Hindostan  :  the 
subahs  of  the  provinces  had  erected  the  standard  of  re- 
bellion ;  and  the  perpetual  infancy  of  sultan  Mahmoud 
was  despised  even  in  the  harem  of  Delhi.  The  Mo- 
gul armv  moved  in  three  great  divisions  :  and  Timour 
observes  with  pleasure,  that  the  ninety-two  squadrons 
of  a  thousand  horse  most  fortunately  corresponded  with 
the  ninety-two  names  or  epithets  of  the  prophet  Ma- 
homet. Between  the  Sihoon  and  the  Indus  they  cross- 
ed one  of  the  ridges  of  mountains,  which  are  styled  by 

t  The  furs  of  Russia  arc  more  credible  than  the  ingots.  But  the 
linen  of  Amioch  has  never  been  famous:  and  Antioch  was  in  ruins. 
I  suspect  that  it  was  some  manufacture  of  Europe,  which  the  Iianse 
merchants  had  imported  by  the  way  of  Novogorod. 

u  W.  Levcisque  (Hist,  de  Russie,  loin.  ii.  p.  247.  Vie  de  Timour, 
p.  64—07.  bpfore  the  French  version  of  I  he  Institutes)  has  corrected 
the  error  of  Sherefeddin,  and  marked  the  true  limit  of  Timour's  con- 
quests. His  arguments  are  superfluous,  and  a  simple  appeal  to  the 
Russian  annals  ts  sufficient  to  prove  that  Moscow,  which  six  years 
before  had  been  taken  by  Toclamish,  escaped  the  arms  of  a  more 
formidable  invader. 

i  An  Egyptian  consul  from  Grand  Cairo  is  mentioned  in  Barbara's 
voyage  to  Tana  in  1436,  after  the  city  had  been  rebuilt.  (Kamusio, 
loin. "ii.  (bt.  92.) 

y  The  s.ick  of  Azonh  is  described  by  Sherefeddin,  (1.  iii.  c.  550  and 
much  more  particularly  by  the  author  of  an  Italian  chronicle.  (An- 
dreas de  Redusiis  de  Quero,  in  Cliron.  Tarvisiauo,  in  Muratori  Script. 
Rerum  Ilulicarum.  torn.  xix.  p.  802  — 805  )  He  had  conversed  with 
the  Mianis,  two  Venetian  brothers,  one  of  whom  had  been  sent  a  de- 
puty to  the  camp  of  Timour,  and  the  other  had  lost  al  Azoph  three 
sons  and  12,000  ducats. 

i  Sherefeddin  only  says  (i.  iii.  c.  13.)  that  the  rays  of  the  setting, 
and  those  of  the  rising,  sun,  were  scarcely  separated  by  any  inter- 
val ;  a  problem  which  may  be  solved  in  the  latitude  of  Moscow,  (the 
56th  degree,)  with  the  aid  of  the  Aurora  Borealis,  and  a  long  summer 
twilight.  But  a  duy  of  f>rty  days  (KhoniU-mir  apud  D'Herbelot,  p. 
880.)  would  rigorously  confine  us  within  the  polar  circle. 

»  For  the  Indian  war,  see  the  Institutions,  (p.  129  — J39.)  the  fourth 
book  of  Sherefeddin,  and  the  history  of  Ferishta,  (in  Dow,  vol.  ii.  p. 
1—20.)  which  throws  a  general  light  on  the  affairs  of  Hindostan. 


the  Arabian  geographers,  The  stony  girdles  of  the 
earth.  The  highland  robbers  were  subdued  or  extir- 
pated ;  hut  great  numbers  of  men  and  horses  perished 
in  the  snow  ;  the  emperor  himself'was  let  down  a  pre- 
cipice on  a  portable  scaffold,  the  ropes  were  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  cubits  in  length  ;  and,  before  he  could 
reach  the  bottom,  this  dangerous  operation  was  five 
times  repeated.  Timour  crossed  the  Indus  at  the  or- 
dinary passage  of  Attok  ;  and  successively  traversed, 
in  the  footsteps  of  Alexander,  the  Punjab,  or  five  riv- 
ers,b  that  fall  into  the  master-stream.  From  Attok  to 
Delhi,  the  high  road  measures  no  more  than  six  hun- 
dred miles  ;  but  the  two  conquerors  deviated  to  the 
south-east:  and  the  motive  of  Timour  was  to  join  bis 
grandson,  who  had  achieved  by  his  command  the  con- 
quest of  Moultan.  On  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Hypha- 
sis,  on  the  edge  of  the  desert,  the  Macedonian  hero 
wept:  the  Mogul  entered  the  desert,  reduced  the  for- 
tress of  Batnir,  and  stood  in  arms  before  the  gates  of 
Delhi,  a  great  and  flourishing  city,  which  had  subsist- 
ed three  centuries  under  the  dominion  of  the  Mahome- 
tan kings.  The  siege,  more  especially  of  the  castle, 
might  have  been  a  work  of  time  ;  but  he  tempted,  by 
the  appaarance  of  weakness,  the  sultan  Mahmoud  and 
his  vizir  to  descend  into  the  plain,  with  ten  thousand 
cuirassiers,  forty  thousand  of  his  foot-guards,  and  one 
hundred  and  twenty  elephants,  whose  tusks  are  said 
to  have  been  armed  with  sharp  and  poisoned  daggers. 
Against  these  monsters,  or  rather  against  the  imagina- 
tion of  his  troops,  be  condescended  to  use  some  extra- 
ordinary precautions  of  fire  and  a  ditch,  of  iron  spikes 
and  a  rampart  of  bucklers;  but  the  event  taught  the 
Moguls  to  smile  at  their  own  fears;  and,  as  soon  as 
these  unwieldy  animals  were  routed,  the  inferior  spe- 
cies (the  men  of  India)  disappeared  from  the  field. 
Timour  made  his  triumphal  entry  into  the  capital  of 
Hindostan;  and  admired,  with  a  view  to  imitate,  the 
architecture  of  the  stately  mosch  ;  but  the  order  and 
licence  of  a  general  pillage  and  massacre  polluted  the 
festival  of  his  victory.  He  resolved  to  purify  his  sol- 
diers in  the  blood  of  the  idolaters,  or  Gentoos,  who 
still  surpass,  in  proportion  of  tpn  to  one,  the  numbers 
of  the  Moslems.  In  this  pious  design,  he  advanced 
one  hundred  miles  to  the  north-east  of  Delhi,  passed 
the  Ganges,  fought  several  battles  by  land  and  water, 
and  penelrated  to  the  famous  rock  of  Coupele,  the  sta- 
tue of  the  cow,  that  seems  to  discharge  the  mighty  riv- 
er, whose  source  is  far  distant,  among  the  mountains 
of  Thibet. c  His  return  was  along  the  skirts  of  the 
northern  hills;  nor  could  this  rapid  campaign  of  one 
year  justify  the  strange  foresight  of  his  emirs,  that 
their  children  in  a  warm  climate  would  degenerate  in- 
to a  race  of  Hindoos. 

It  was  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  His  war  against 
that  Timour  was  informed,  by  his  speedy  sultan  Bajaz'ei, 
messengers,  of  the  disturbances  whirh  A'sD",1f00' 
had  arisen  on  the  confines  of  Georgia 
and  Anatolia,  of  the  revolt  of  the  christians,  and  the 
ambitious  designs  of  the  sultan  Bajazet.  His  vigour 
of  mind  and  body  was  not  impaired  by  sixty-three 
years,  and  innumerable  fatigues;  and,  alter  enjoying 
some  tranquil  months  in  the  palace  cf  Satnarcand,  he 
proclaimed  a  new  expedition  of  seven  years  into  the 
wesiern  countries  of  Asia/  To  the  soldiers  who  had 
served  in  the  Indian  war,  he  granted  the  choice  of  re- 

b  The  rivers  of  the  Punjab,  the  five  eastern  branches  of  the  Indus, 
have  been  laid  down  for  the  first  time  with  truth  and  accuracy  in 
Maj  >r  Rennets  incomparable  map  of  Hindostan.  In  his  Critical 
Memoir  he  illustrates  with  judgment  and  learning  the  marches  of 
Alexander  and  Timour. 

c  The  two  great  rivers,  the  Ganges  and  Burr  am  pooler,  rise  in  Thi- 
bet, from  the  opposite  ridees  of  the  some  hills,  separate  from  each 
other  to  the  distance  of  1210  miles,  and,  after  a  winding  course  of 
2000  miles,  again  meet  in  one  point  near  the  gulf  of  Bengal.  Yel  so 
capricious  is  fame,  that  the  Burrampo.  ter  is  a  late  discovery,  while 
his  brother  Ganges  has  been  the  theme  of  ancient  and  modern  story. 
Coupele,  the  scene  of  Timour's  last  victory,  must  be  situate  near 
Loldiu?,  1100  miles  from  Calcutta;  and,  in  1771,  a  British  camp1 
(Rentiers  Memoir,  p.  7.  59.  90.  91.  99  ) 

d  See  the  Institutions,  p.  141.  to  the  end  of  the  first  book,  and 
Sherefeddin  (1.  v.  c.  1    16.)  to  the  entrance  of  Timour  into  Syria. 
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maiiiing  at  home,  or  following  their  prince;  but  the 
troops  of  all  the  provinces  and  kingdoms  of  Persia 
were  commanded  to  assemble  at  Ispahan,  and  wait  the 
arrival  of  the  imperial  standard.  It  was  first  directed 
against  the  christians  of  Georgia,  who  were  strong  on- 
ly in  their  rocks,  their  castles,  and  the  winter  season  ; 
but  these  obstacles  were  overcome  by  the  zeal  and 
perseverance  ofTirnour;  the  rebels  submitted  to  the 
tribute  or  the  Koran;  and  if  both  religions  boasted  of 
their  martyrs,  that  name  is  more  justly  due  to  the 
christian  prisoners,  who  were  offered  the  choice  of  ab- 
juration or  death.  On  his  descent  from  the  hills,  the 
emperor  gave  audience  to  the  first  ambassadors  of  Ba- 
jazet,  and  opened  the  hostile  correspondence  of  com- 
plaints and  menaces,  which  fermented  two  years  before 
the  final  explosion.  Between  two  jealous  and  haughty 
neighbours,  the  motives  of  quarrel  will  seldom  be 
wanting.  The  Mogul  and  Ottoman  conquests  now 
touched  each  other  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Erzerum, 
and  the  Euphrates;  nor  had  the  doubtful  limit  been 
ascertained  by  time  and  treaty.  Each  of  these  ambi- 
tious monarchs  might  accuse  his  rival  of  violating  his 
territory,  of  threatening  his  vassals,  and  protecting  his 
rebels;  and,  by  the  name  of  rebels,  each  understood 
the  fugitive  princes,  whose  kingdoms  he  had  usurped, 
and  whose  life  or  liberty  he  implacably  pursued.  The 
resemblance  of  character  was  still  more  dangerous 
than  the  opposition  of  interest;  and  in  their  victorious 
career,  Timour  was  impatient  of  an  equal,  and  Bajazet 
was  ignorant  of  a  superior.  The  first  epistle  e  of  the 
Mogul  emperor  must  have  provi-ked,  instead  of  recon- 
ciling, the  Turkish  sultan;  whose  family  and  nation 
he  affected  to  despise.'  "  Dost  thou  not  know,  that 
the  greatest  part  of  Asia  is  subject  to  our  arms  and 
our  laws'?  that  our  invinciblp  forces  extend  from  one 
sea  to  the  other'?  that  the  potentates  of  the  earth  form 
a  line  before  our  gate  ?  and  that  we  have  compelled 
fortune  herself  to  watch  over  the  prosperity  of  our 
empirr-1  What  is  the  the  foundation  of  thy  insolence 
and  folly  1  Thou  hast  fought  some  battles  in  the 
woods  of  Anatolia  ;  contemptible  trophies!  Thou  hast 
obtained  some  victories  over  the  christians  of  Europe; 
thy  sword  was  blessed  by  the  apostle  of  God  ;  and  thy 
obedience  to  the  precept  of  the  Koran,  in  waging  war 
against  the  infidels,  is  the  sole  consideration  that  pre- 
vents us  from  destroying  thy  country,  the  frontier  and 
bulwark  of  the  Moslem  world.  Be  wise  in  time; 
reflect ;  repent ;  and  avert  the  thunder  of  our  vengeance, 
which  is  yet  suspended  over  thy  head.  Thou  are  no 
more  than  a  pismire;  why  wilt  thou  seek  to  provoke 
the  elephants'?  Alas!  they  will  trample  tln-e  under 
their  feet."  In  his  replies,  Bajazet  poured  forth  the 
indignation  of  a  soul  which  was  deeply  stung  by  such 
unusual  contempt.  After  retorting  the  basest  reproach- 
es on  the  thief  and  rebel  of  the  desert,  the  Ottoman 
recapitulates  his  boasted  victories  in  Iran,  Touran, 
and  the  Indies;  and  labours  to  prove,  that  Timour 
had  never  triumphed  unless  by  his  own  perfidy  and 
the  vices  of  his  foes.  "Thy  armies  are  innumerable: 
be  they  so ;  but  what  are  the  arrows  of  the  flying  Tar- 
tar against  the  scymitars  and  battle-axes  of  my  firm 
and  invincible  janizaries?  I  will  guard  the  princes 
w  ho  have  implored  my  protection  :  seek  them  in  my 
tents.  The  cities  of  Arzingan  and  Erzerum  are  mine; 
and  unless  the  tribute  be  duly  paid,  I  will  demand  the 
arrears  under  the  walls  of  Tauris  and  Sultania."  The 
ungovernable  rage  of  the  sultan  at  lpngth  betrayed 
him  to  an  insult  of  a  more  domestic  kind.    "  If  I  fly 

e  We  have  ihrpe  copips  of  ihese  hostile  epistles  in  the  Instilulions, 
(p.  147.)  iti  Shprpfpdilin  (1.  v.  c.  14  )  and  in  Arabshah  ;  (torn.  ii.  c.  19. 
p.  183 — 201.)  which  agree  with  each  other  in  the  spirit  and  substance 
rather  than  in  the  style.  It  is  probable,  that  they  have  been  trans- 
lated, wilh  various  latitude,  from  the  Turkish  original  into  the  Ara- 
bic and  Persian  tongues. 

f  The  Mogul  emir  distinguishes  himself  and  his  countrymen  by 
the  name  of  Turks,  and  stigmatizes  the  race  and  nation  of  Bajazet 
wilh  the  less  honourable  ppilhet  of  Turkmans.  Yet  I  do  not  under- 
stand how  ttie  Ottomans  could  be  descended  from  a  Turkman  sailor; 
those  inland  shepherds  were  s>  remote  fr-in  ih=  sea,  and  all  nnri- 
time  affairs 


from  rny  arms,"  said  he,  "  may  my  wives  be  thrice 
divorced  from  my  bed:  but  if  thou  hast  not  courage  to 
meet  me  in  the  field,  mayst  thou  again  receive  thy 
wives  after  they  have  thrice  endured  the  embraces  of 
a  stranger."8  Any  violation  by  word  or  deed  of  the 
secrecy  of  the  harem  is  an  unpardonable  offence  among 
the  Turkish  nations  ;h  and  the  political  quarrel  of  the 
two  monarchs  was  imbittered  by  private  and  personal 
resentment.  Yet  in  his  first  expedition,  Timour  was 
satisfied  with  the  siege  and  destruction  of  Siwas  or 
Sebaste,  a  strong  city  on  the  borders  of  Anatolia  :  and 
he  revenged  the  indiscretion  of  the  Ottoman,  on  a  gar- 
rison of  four  thousand  Armenians,  who  were  buried 
alive  for  the  brave  and  faithful  discharge  of  their  duty. 
As  a  mtissulman  he  seemed  to  respect  the  pious  occu- 
pation of  Bajazet,  who  was  still  engaged  in  the  block- 
ade of  Constantinople  :  and  after  this  salutary  lesson, 
the  Mogul  conqueror  checked  his  pursuit,  and  turned 
aside  to  the  invasion  of  Syria  and  Egypt.  In  these 
transactions,  the  Ottoman  prince,  by  the  Timour  invades 
orientals,  and  even  by  Timour,  is  styled  Syria, 
the  Kaisaar  of  Roum,  the  Caesar  of  the  A.  D.  1400. 
Romans,  a  title  which,  by  a  small  anticipation,  might 
be  given  to  a  monarch  who  possessed  the  provinces, 
and  threatened  the  city,  of  the  successors  of  Con- 
stantine.' 

The  military  republic  of  the  Mamalukes  still  reign- 
ed in  Egypt  and  Syria  :  but  the  dynasty  of  the  Turks 
was  overthrow  n  by  that  of  the  Circassians  :  k  and  their 
favourite  Barkok,  from  a  slave  and  a  prisoner,  was 
raised  and  restored  to  the  throne.  In  the  midst  of  re- 
bellion and  discord,  he  braved  the  menaces,  corres- 
ponded with  the  enemies,  and  detained  the  ambassa- 
dors of  the  Mogul,  who  patiently  expected  his  dc  cease, 
to  revenge  the  crimes  of  the  father  on  the  feeble  reign 
of  his  son  Farage.  The  Syrian  emirs' were  assem- 
bled at  Aleppo  to  repel  the  invasion  :  they  confided  in 
the  fame  and  discipline  of  the  Mamalukes,  in  the  tem- 
per of  their  swords  and  lances  of  the  purest  steel  of 
Damascus,  in  the  strength  of  their  walled  cities,  and 
in  the  populousness  of  sixty  thousand  villages  :  and 
instead  of  sustaining  a  siege  they  threw  open  their 
gates,  and  arrayed  their  forces  in  the  plain.  But  these 
forces  were  not  cemented  by  virtue  and  union  ;  and 
some  powerful  emirs  had  been  seduced  to  desert  or 
betray  their  more  loyal  companions.  Timour's  front 
was  was  covered  with  a  line  of  Indian  elephants, 
whose  turrets  were  filled  with  archers  and  Greek  fire; 
the  rapid  evolutions  of  his  cavalry  completed  the  dis- 
may and  disorder;  the  Syrian  crowrds  fell  back  on 
each  other  ;  many  thousands  were  stifled  or  slaughter- 
ed in  the  entrance  of  the  great  street;  the  Moguls  en- 
tered with  the  fugitives;  and,  after  a  short  defence, 
the  citadel,  the  impregnable  citadel  of  Aleppo,  was 
surrendered  by  cowardice  or  treachery.  Sacks  Aleppo, 
Among  the  suppliants  and  captives,  Ti-  ^j^^ff' 
mour  distinguished  the  doctors  of  the 
law,  whom  he  invited  to  the  dangerous  honour  of  a 


g  Accordinz  to  the  Koran  (c.  ii.  p.  27.  and  Sale's  Discourses,  p.  134.) 
a  mussulman'who.  had  thrice  divorced  his  wife  (who  had  thrice  re- 
peated the  words  of  a  divorce)  could  not  take  her  again,  till  after  she 
had  been  married  to,  and  repudiated  by,  another  husband ;  an  hjno- 
minious  transaction,  which  it  is  needless  to  aggravate,  by  supposing, 
that  the  first  husband  must  see  her  enjoyed  by  a  second  before  ha 
face.  (Rycaut's  State  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  1.  ii.  c.  21.)  _ 
h  The  common  delicacy  of  the  orientals,  in  never  speaking  of  their 
women,  is  ascribed  in  a  much  higher  degree  by  Arabshah  to  the  Turk- 
ish nations;  and  it  is  remarkable  enough,  that  Chalcondyles,  (I.  IL 
p.  55.)  had  some  knowledge  of  the  prejudice  and  the  insult. 

i  For  the  style  of  the  Mosuls,  see  the  Institutions,  (p.  131  147.)  and 
for  the  Persians,  the  Bibliotheque  Orienlale  (p.  68-2.):  but  I  do  nol 
find  that  the  title  of  Caesar  has  been  applied  by  the  Arabians,  or  assu- 
med by  the  Ottomans  themselves. 

k  See  the  reisns  of  Barkok  and  Pharadire,  in  M.  de  Guignes,  (mm. 
iv.  I.  xxii.)  who,  from  the  Arabic  texts  of  Aboulmahasen  Ebn  Schou- 
nab,  and  Aintabi,  has  added  some  facts  to  our  common  slock  of  mate- 
rials. 

1  For  these  rpcent  and  domestic  transactions,  Arabshah,  though  » 
partial,  is  a  credible,  witness,  (lorn.  i.  c. 61— 6S.  loin,  ii-  c.  1—14)  Ti- 
mour must  have  been  odious  to  a  Syrian  ;  but  the  notoriety  of  facia 
would  havp  obliged  him,  in  some  measure,  to  respect  his  enemy  »□« 
himself.  His  bitters  may  rorrcri  Ihe  luscious  sweeis  of  Sherefeddm 
|  (I.  v.  17  -29.) 
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personal  conference.1"  The  Mogul  prince  was  a  zeal- 
ous mussulman  ;  but  his  Persian  schools  had  taught 
him  to  revere  the  memory  of  Ali  and  Hoseiu  ;  and 
he  ha.l  imbibed  a  deep  prejudice  against  the  Syrians, 
as  the  enemies  of  the  son  of  ihe  daughter  of  the  apos- 
tle of  God.  To  these  doctors  he  proposed  a  captious 
question,  which  the  casuists  of  Bochara,  Samarcand, 
and  Herat,  were  incapahle  of  resolving,  "  Who  are 
the  true  martyrs,  of  those  who  are  slain  on  my  side, 
or  on  that  of  my  enemies?"  But  he  was  silenced, 
or  satisfied,  by  the  dexterity  of  one  of  the  cadhis  of 
Aleppo,  who  replied  in  the  words  of  Mahomet  him- 
self, that  the  motive,  not  the  ensign,  constitutes  the 
martyr;  and  that  the  Moslems  of  either  party,  who 
fight  only  for  the  glory  of  God,  may  deserve  that  sa- 
cred appellation.  The  true  succession  of  the  caliphs 
was  a  controversy  of  a  still  more  delicate  nature,  and 
the  frankness  of  a  doctor,  loo  honest  for  his  situation, 
provoked  the  emperor  to  exclaim,  "  Ye  are  as  false  as 
those  of  Damascus:  Moavviyah  was  a  usurper,  Yezid 
a  tyrant,  and  Ali  alone  is  the  lawful  successor  of  the 
prophet. "  A  prudent  explanation  restored  his  tran- 
quillity ;  and  he  passed  to  a  more  familiar  topic  of  con- 
versation. "  What  is  your  age?"  said  he  to  the  cad- 
hi.  "  Fifty  years." — "  It  would  be  the  age  of  my 
eldest  son  :  you  see  me  here  (continued  Timour)  a 
poor,  lame,  decrepit  mortal.  Yet  by  my  arm  has  the 
Almighty  been  pleased  to  subdue  the  kingdoms  of 
Iran,  Touran,  and  the  Indies.  I  am  not  a  man  of 
blood  ;  and  God  is  my  witness,  that  in  all  my  wars  I 
have  never  been  the  aggressor,  and  that  my  enemies 
have  always  been  the  authors  of  their  own  calamity." 
During  this  peaceful  conversation,  the  streets  of  Alep- 
po streamed  with  blood,  and  re-echoed  with  the  cries 
of  mothers  and  children,  with  the  shrieks  of  violated 
virgins.  The  rich  plunder  that  was  abandoned  to  his 
soldiers  might  stimulate  their  avarice;  but  their  cruel- 
ty was  enforced  by  the  peremptory  command  of  pro- 
ducing an  adequate  number  of  heads,  which,  accord- 
ing to  his  custom,  were  curiously  piled  in  columns 
and  pyramids  :  the  Moguls  celebrated  the  feast  of 
victory,  while  the  surviving  Moslems  passed  the  night 
in  tears,  and  in  chains.  I  shall  not  dwell  on  the  march 
of  the  destroyer  from  Aleppo  to  Damascus,  where  he 
was  rudely  encountered,  and  almost  overthrown,  by 
the  armies  of  Egypt.  A  retrograde  motion  was  impu- 
ted to  his  distress  and  despair  ;  one  of  his  nephews 
deserted  to  the  enemy  ;  and  Syria  rejoiced  in  the  tale 
of  his  defeat,  when  the  sultan  was  driven  by  the  revolt 
of  the  Mamalukes  to  escape  with  precipitation  and 
shame  to  his  palace  of  Cairo.  Abandoned  by  their 
prince,  the  inhabitants  of  Damascus  still  defended 
their  walls  ;  and  Timour  consented  to  raise  the  siege, 
if  they  would  adorn  his  retreat  with  a  gift  or  ransom  ; 
each  article  of  nine  pieces.  But  no  sooner  had  he  in- 
troduced himself  into  the  city,  under  colour  of  a  truce, 

Damascus,     tnan  ne  perfidiously  violated  the  treaty; 

A.  D  1401.  imposed  a  contribution  of  ten  millions 
Jan.  23.  Qf  .  an(j  animated  his  troops  to 
chastise  the  posterity  of  those  Syrians  who  had  exe- 
cuted, or  approved,  the  murder  of  the  grandson  of 
Mahomet.  A  family  which  had  given  honourable  bu- 
rial to  the  head  of  Hosein,  and  a  colony  of  artificers, 
whom  he  sent  to  labour  at  Samarcand,  were  alone  re- 
served in  the  general  massacre  ;  and  after  a  period  of 
seven  centuries,  Damascus  was  reduced  to  ashes,  be- 
cause a  Tartar  was  moved  by  religious  zeal  to  avenge 
the  blood  of  an  Arab.  The  losses  and  fatigues  of  the 
campaign  obliged  Timour  to  renounce  the  conquest  of 
Pale-tine  and  Egypt;  but  in  his  return  to  the  Eu- 
phrates, he  delivered  Aleppo  to  the  flames  ;  and  justi- 
fied his  pious  motive  by  the  pardon  and  reward  of  two 
thousand  sectaries  of  Ali,  who  were  desirous  to  visit 


m  These  interesting  conversations  appear  lo  have  been  copied  by 
Arabshah,  (torn.  i.  c.  68.  p.  625—645.)  from  ihecadhi  and  historian  Ehii 
Schouuah,  a  principal  aclnr.  Yet  how  could  ho  be  alive  seventy -five 
vears  afterwards  9  (D'Herbelot.  p.  792.) 
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the  tomb  of  his  son.  1  have  expatiated  on  the  perso- 
nal anecdotes  which  mark  the  character  of  the  Mogul 
hero;  but  I  shall  briefly  mention,'  that  and  Baedad 
he  erected  on  the  ruins  of  Bagdad  a  py-  A.  i>.  Uoi. 
ramid  of  ninety  thousand  heads;  again  July  23. 
visited  Georgia;  encamped  on  the  banks  of  the  Araxes  ; 
and  proclaimed  his  resolution  of  marching  against  the 
Ottoman  emperor.  Conscious  of  the  importance  of 
the  war,  he  collected  his  forces  from  every  province  : 
eight  hundred  thousand  men  were  enrolled  on  his 
military  list;0  hut  the  splendid  commands  of  five, 
and  ten,  thousand  horse,  may  he  rather  expressive 
of  the  rank  and  pension  of  the  chiefs,  than  of  the 
genuine  number  of  effective  soldiers."  In  the  pillage 
of  Syria,  the  Moguls  had  acquired  immense  riches: 
but  the  delivery  of  their  pay  and  arrears  for  seven 
years,  more  firmly  attached  them  to  the  imperial  stan- 
dard. 

During  this  diversion  of  the  Mogul  invades  Anato- 
arins,  Bajazet  had  two  years  to  collect  H»i  A.  D.  1402. 
his  forces  for  a  more  serious  encounter.  They  consis- 
ted of  four  hundred  thousand  horse  and  foot,i  whose 
merit  and  fidelity  were  of  an  unequal  complexion. 
We  may  discriminate  the  janizaries,  who  have  been 
gradually  raised  to  an  establishment  of  forty  thousand 
men  ;  a  national  cavalry,  the  Spahis  of  modern  times; 
twenty  thousand  cuirassiers  of  Europe,  clad  in  black 
and  impenetrable  armour ;  the  troops  of  Anatolia, 
whose  princes  had  taken  refuge  in  the  camp  of  Ti- 
mour, and  a  colony  of  Tartars,  whom  he  had  driven 
from  Kipzak,  and  to  whom  Bajazet  had  assigned  a 
settlement  in  the  plains  of  Adrianople.  The  fearless 
confidence  of  the  sultan  urged  him  to  meet  his  antag- 
onist ;  and,  as  if  he  had  chosen  that  spot  for  revenge, 
he  displayed  his  banners  near  the  ruins  of  the  unfortu- 
nate Suvas.  In  the  mean  while,  Timour  moved  from 
the  Araxes  through  the  countries  of  Armenia  and  Ana- 
tolia ;  his  boldness  was  secured  by  the  wisest  precau- 
tions ;  his  speed  was  guided  by  order  and  discipline  ; 
and  the  woods,  the  mountains,  and  the  rivers,  were 
diligently  explored  by  the  flying  squadrons,  who  mark- 
ed his  road  and  preceded  his  standard.  Firm  in  his 
plan  of  fighting  in  the  heart  of  the  Ottoman  kingdom, 
he  avoided  their  camp;  dexterously  inclined  to  the 
left;  occupied  Caesarea  ;  traversed  the  salt  desert  and 
the  river  Halys,  and  invested  Angora  ;  while  the  sultan, 
immovable  and  ignorant  in  his  post,  com-  Battle  of  Angora, 
pared  the  Tartar  swiftness  to  the  crawl- A.D. I402.juiy28. 
ing  of  a  snail ; r  he  returned  on  the  wings  of  indignation 
to  the  relief  of  Angora ;  and  as  both  generals  were 
alike  impatient  for  action,  the  plains  round  that  city 
were  the  scene  of  a  memorable  battle,  which  has  im- 
mortalized the  glory  of  Timour  and  the  shame  of  Ba- 
jazet. For  this  signal  victory  the  Mogul  emperor 
was  indebted  to  himself,  to  the  genius  of  the  moment, 
and  the  discipline  of  thirty  years.  He  had  improved 
the  tactics,  without  violating  the  manners,  of  his  na- 

n  The  marches  and  occupations  of  Timour  between  the  Syrian  and 
Ottoman  wars,  are  represented  by  Sherefeddin,  (1.  v.  c.  29 — 43.)  and 
Arabshah,  (torn.  ii.  c.  15 — 18.) 

o  This  number  of  800,000  was  extracted  by  Arabshah,  or  rather  by 
Ebn  Schounah,  ex  rationario  Timuri,  on  the  faith  of  a  Carizmian  offi- 
cer; (torn.  i.  c.  68.  p.  G17.)  and  it  is  remarkable  enough,  that  a  Greek 
historian  (Phranza,  1.  i.  c.  29.)  adds  no  more  than  20,000  men.  Pog- 
gius  reckons  1,000,001) ;  another  Latin  contemporary  (Chron.  Tarvis- 
iantim.apud  lYluratori,  lorn.  xix.  p.  800.)  1,100.000;  and  the  enormous 
sum  of  1,600,000  is  attested  by  a  German  soldier,  who  was  present  at 
the  battle  of  Angora.  (Leunclav.  ad  Chalcondyl.  l.iii.p.82.)  Timour, 
in  his  Institutions,  has  not  deigned  to  calculate  his  troops,  his  sub- 
jects, or  his  revenues. 

p  A  wide  latitude  of  non-effectives  was  allowed  by  the  Great  Mo- 
gul for  his  own  pride  and  the  benefit  of  Uis  officers.  Bernier"s  patron 
was  Penje-Hazari,  commander  of  10(10  horse  ;  of  which  he  maintain- 
ed no  more  than  500.  (Voyages,  torn.  i.  p.  2t>8,  289.) 

q  Timour  himself  fixes  at  400,000  men  the  Ottoman  army,  (Institu- 
tions, p.  153  )  which  is  reduced  lo  150,000  by  Phranza,  (1.  i.  c.29.)  and 
swelled  by  the  German  soldier  to  1,400,0^0.  It  is  evident,  thai  the 
Moguls  weie  the  more  numerous. 

r  Ii  may  noi  be  useless  to  mark  the  distances  between  Angora  and 
ihe  neighbouring  cities,  by  the  journeys  of  the  caravans,  each  of 
tw  enty  or  twenty-five  miles:  to  Smyrna  twenty  ;  to  Kiotahia  ten  ;  lo 
Boursa  ten  ;  to  Csesarea  eight  :  to  Sinope  ten  :  to  Nicomedia  nine  ;  to 
Constantinople  iwelve,  or  thirteen.  (See  Tournefort,  Voyage  au 
Lavani,  torn.  ii.  lettre  xxi.) 
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lion,'  whose  force  still  consisted  in  the  missile  wea- 
pons, and  rapid  evolutions,  of  a  numerous  cavalry. 
From  a  single  troop  to  a  great  army,  the  mode  of  at- 
tack was  the  same  ;  a  foremost  line  first  advanced  to 
the  charge,  and  was  supported  in  a  just  order  by  the 
squadrons  of  the  great  vanguard.  The  general's  eye 
watched  over  the  field,  and  at  his  command  the  front 
and  rear  of  the  right  and  left  wings  successively  mo- 
ved forwards  in  their  several  divisions,  and  in  a  direct 
or  oblique  line:  the  enemy  was  pressed  by  eighteen 
or  twenty  attacks  ;  and  each  attack  afforded  a  chance 
of  victory.  If  they  all  proved  fruitless  or  unsuccess- 
ful, the  occasion  was  worthy  of  the  emperor  himself, 
who  gave  the  signal  of  advancing  to  the  standard  and 
main  body,  which  he  led  in  person.'  But  in  the  battle 
of  Angora,  the  main  body  itself  was  supported,  on  the 
flanks  and  in  the  rear,  by  the  bravest  squadrons  of  the 
reserve,  commanded  by  the  sons  and  grandsons  of 
Timour.  The  conqueror  of  Hindostan  ostentatiously 
showed  a  line  of  elephants,  the  trophies,  rathtr  than 
the  instruments,  of  victory  :  the  use  of  the  Greek  fire 
was  familiar  to  the  Moguls  and  Ottomans:  but  had 
they  borrowed  from  Europe  the  recent  invention  of 
gunpowder  and  cannon,  the  artificial  thunder  in  the 
hands  of  either  nation  must  have  turned  the  fortune 
of  the  day."  In  that  day  Bajazet  displayed  the  quali- 
ties of  a  soldier  and  a  chief :  But  his  genius  sunk  under 
a  stronger  ascendant:  and,  from  various  motives,  the 
greatest  part  of  his  troops  failed  him  in  the  decisive 
moment.  His  rigour  and  avarice  had  provoked  a 
mutiny  among  the  Turks;  and  even  his  son  Soliman 
too  hastily  withdrew  from  the  field.  The  forces  of 
Anatolia,  loyal  in  their  revolt,  were  drawn  away  to 
the  banners  of  their  lawful  princes.  His  Tartar  allies 
had  been  tempted  by  the  letters  and  emissaries  of 
Timour  ;*  who  reproached  their  ignoble  servitude  un- 
der the  slaves  of  their  fathers;  and  offered  to  their 
hopes  the  dominion  of  their  new,  or  the  liberty  of  their 
ancient,  country.  In  the  right  wing  of  Bajazet  the 
cuirassiers  of  Europe" charged,  with  faithful  hearts 
and  irresistible  arms;  but  these  men  of  iron  were  soon 
broken  by  an  artful  flight  and  headlong  pursuit:  and 
the  janizaries,  alone,  without  cavalry  or  missile  wea- 
pons, were  encompassed  by  the  circle  of  the  Mogul 
hunters.  Their  valour  was  at  length  oppressed  by 
heat,  thirst,  and  the  weight  of  numbers;  and  the  un- 
fortunate sultan,  afflicted  with  the  gout  in  his  hands 
and  feet,  was  transported  from  the  field  on  the  fleetest 
Defeat  and  cap-  of  his  horses.  He  was  pursued  and 
livity  of  Bajazei.  taken  by  the  titular  khan  of  Zagatai ;  j 
and,  after  his  capture,  and  the  defeat  of  the  Ottoman 
powers,  the  kingdom  of  Anatolia  submitted  to  the 
conqueror,  who  planted  his  standard  at  Kiotahia,  and 
dispersed  on  all  sides  the  ministers  of  rapine  and 
destruction.  Mirza  Mehemmed  Sultan,  the  eldest  and 
best  beloved  of  his  grandsons,  was  despatched  to 
Boursa,  with  thirty  thousand  horse;  and  such  was  his 
youthful  ardour,  that  he  arrived  with  only  four  thou- 
sand at  the  gates  of  the  capital,  alter  performing  in 
five  days  a  march  of  two  hundred  and  thirty  miles. 
Yet  fear  is  still  more  rapid  in  its  course  :  and  Soli- 
man,  the  son  of  Bajazet,  had  already  passed  over  to 
Europe  with  the  royal  treasure.  The  spoil,  however, 
of  the  palace  and  city  was  immense;  the  inhabitants 
had  escaped  :  but  the  buildings,  for  the  most  part  of 


•  See  ihe  Systems  of  Tactics  in  the  Institutions,  which  the  Eng- 
lish editors  have  illustrated  with  elaborate  plans,  (p.  373—407.) 

t  The  sultan  himself  (says  Timour)  must  then  put  the  fool  of  cou- 
rage into  the  stirrup  of  patience.  A  Tartar  metaphor,  which  is  lost 
in  the  English,  but  preserved  in  the  French,  version  of  the  Insti- 
tutes, (p.  156,  157.) 

n  The  Greek  fire,  on  Timour's  side,  is  attested  by  Sherefeddin; 
(1.  v.  c.  47.)  but  Voltaire's  s|range  suspicion,  that  some  cannon,  in- 
scribed with  strange  characters,  must  have  been  sent  by  that  mon- 
arch to  Delhi,  is  refuted  by  the  universal  silence  of  contemporaries. 

x  Timour  has  dissembled  this  secret  and  important  negociation 
with  the  Tartars,  which  is  indisputably  proved  by  the  joint  evi- 
dence of  the  Arabian,  (torn.  i.  r.  47.  p  391  )  Turkish,  (Annal.  f>un- 
clav.  p.  321.)  and  Persian  historians.  fKhondemir,  apud  D'Herbelot. 
p.  632.) 


wood,  were  reduced  to  ashes.  From  Boursa,  the 
grandson  of  Timour  advanced  to  Nice,  even  yet  a  fair 
and  flourishing  city  ;  and  the  Mogul  squadrons  were 
only  stopped  by  the  waves  of  the  Propontis.  The 
same  success  attended  the  other  mirzas  and  emirs  in 
their  excursions  :  and  Smyrna,  defended  by  the  zeal 
and  courage  of  the  Rhodian  knights,  alone  deserved  the 
presence  of  the  emperor  himself.  After  an  obstinate 
defence,  the  place  was  taken  by  storm ;  all  that 
breathed  was  put  to  the  sword  ;  and  the  heads  of  the 
christian  heroes  were  launched  from  the  engines,  on 
board  of  two  caraeks,  or  great  ships  of  Europe,  that 
rode  at  anchor  in  the  harbour.  The  Moslems  of  Asia 
rejoiced  in  their  deliverance  from  a  dangerous  and 
domestic  foe,  and  a  parallel  was  drawn  between  the  two 
rivals,  by  observing  that  Timour,  in  fourteen  days, 
had  reduced  a  fortress  which  had  sustained  seven 
years  the  siege,  or  at  least  the  blockade,  of  Bajazet.' 

The  iron  cage  in  which  Bajazet  was  The  history  uf 
imprisoned  by  Tamerlane,  so  long  and  his  iron  cage 
so  often  repeated  as  a  moral  lesson,  is  now  rejected  as 
a  fable  by  the  modern  writers,  who  smile  at  the  vulgar 
credulity.*  They  appeal  with  confidence  to  the  Per- 
sian history  of  Sherefeddin  All,  which  has  been  given 
to  our  curiosity  in  a  French  version,  and  from  which  I 
shall  collect  and  abridge  a  more  specious  narrative  of 
this  memorable  transaction.  No  sooner  disproved  by  the 
was  Timour  informed  that  the  captive  Persian  historian 
Ottoman  was  at  the  door  of  his  tent,  of  Timour; 
than  he  graciously  stept  forwards  to  receive  him, 
seated  him  by  his  side,  and  mingled  with  just  re- 
proaches a  soothing  pity  for  his  rank  and  misfortune. 
"  Alas  !"  said  the  emperor,  "  the  decree  of  fate  is  now 
accomplished  by  your  own  fault:  it  is  the  web  which 
you  have  woven,  the  thorns  of  the  tree  which  yourself 
have  planted.  I  wished  to  spare,  and  even  to  assist, 
the  champion  of  the  Moslems  ;  yon  braved  our  threats; 
you  despised  our  friendship ;  you  forced  us  to  enter 
your  kingdom  with  our  invincible  armies.  Behold 
the  event!  Had  you  vanquished,  I  am  not  ignorant 
of  the  fate  which  you  reserved  for  myself  and  my 
troops.  But  I  disdain  to  retaliate:  your  life  and  ho- 
nour are  secure;  and  I  shall  express  my  gratitude  to 
God  by  my  clemency  to  man."  The  royal  captive 
showed  some  signs  of  repentance,  accepted  the  humi- 
liation of  a  robe  of  honour,  and  embraced  with  tears 
his  son  Mousa,  who,  at  his  request,  was  sought  and 
found  among  the  captives  of  the  field.  The  Ottoman 
princes  were  lodged  in  a  splendid  pavilion;  and  the 
respect  of  the  guards  could  be  surpassed  only  by  their 
vigilance.  On  the  arrival  of  the  harem  from  Boursa, 
Timour  restored  the  queen  Despina  and  her  daughter 
to  their  father  and  husband;  but  he  piously  required, 
that  the  Servian  princess,  who  had  hitherto  been 
indulged  in  the  profession  of  Christianity,  should  em- 
brace without  delay  the  religion  of  the  prophet.  In  the 
feast  of  victory,  to  which  Bajazet  was  invited,  the 
Mogul  emperor  placed  a  crown  on  his  head  and  a 
sceptre  in  his  hand,  with  a  solemn  assurance  of  restor- 
ing him  with  an  increase  of  glory  to  the  throne  of  his 
ancestors.  But  the  effect  of  this  promise  was  dis- 
appointed by  the  sultan's  untimely  death  :  amidst  the 
care  of  the  most  skilful  physicians,  he  expired  of  an 
apoplexy  at  Akshehr,  the  Antioch  of  Pisidia,  about 
nine  months  after  his  defeat.  The  victor  dropped  a 
tear  over  his  grave ;  his  body,  with  royal  pomp,  was 
conveyed  to  the  mausoleum  which  he  had  erected  at 
Boursa;  and  his  son  Mousa,  after  receiving  a  rich 
present  of  gold  and  jewels,  of  horses  and  arms,  was 


y  For  the  war  of  Anatolia  or  Roum.  I  add  some  hints  in  the  Insti- 
tutions, to  the  copious  narratives  of  Sherefeddin  (1.  v.  c.  44 — 65  )  and 
Arabshah,  (loin.  ii.  c.  20 — 35.)  On  this  pan  only  of  Tiinour's  history, 
H  is  lawful  lo  quote  the  Turks  (Cantemir,  p.  53—55.  Annal.  Leun- 
clav.  p.  320— 32-2.)  and  the  Greeks.  (Phranza,  1.  i.  c.  29.  Ducas,  c. 
15 — 17.   Chalcondyles,  1.  iii.) 

i  The  scepticism  of  Voltaire  (Essai  sur  t'Hisloire  Generale,  c.  88  ) 
is  ready  on  this,  as  on  every  occasion,  to  reject  a  popular  tale,  and  to 
diminish  the  magnitude  of  vice  and  virtue  ;  and  on  must  occasions  his 
incredulity  is  reasonable. 
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invested  by  a  patent  in  red  ink  with  the  kingdom  of 
Anatolia. 

Such  is  the  portrait  of  a  generous  conqueror,  which 
has  been  extracted  from  his  own  memorials,  and  dedi- 
cated to  his  son  and  grandson,  nineteen  years  after  his 
decease;1  and,  at  a  time  when  the  truth  was  remem- 
bered by  thousands,  a  manifest  falsehood  would  have 
implied  a  satire  on  his  real  conduct.  Weighty  indeed 
is  this  evidence,  adopted  by  all  the  Persian  histories  ;'° 
yet  flattery,  more  especially  in  the  east,  is  base  and 
audacious ;  and  the  harsh  and  ignominious  treatment 
of  Bajazet  is  attested  by  a  chain  of  witnesses,  some 
of  whom  shall  be  produced  in  the  order  of  their  time 
attested,  l.  by  and  country.  1.  The  reader  has  not  for- 
the French;  g0t  the  garrison  of  French,  whom  the 
marshal  Boucicault  left  behind  him  for  the  defence  of 
Constantinople.  They  were  on  the  spot  to  receive 
the  earliest,  and  most  faithful  intelligence  of  the  over- 
throw of  their  great  adversary ;  and  it  is  more  than 
probable,  that  some  of  them  accompanied  the  Greek 
embassy  to  the  camp  of  Tamerlane.  From  their  ac- 
count, the  hardships  of  the  prison  and  death  of  Bajazet 
are  affirmed  by  the  marshal's  servant  and  historian, 
2.  by  the  Ita-    within  the  distance  of  seven  years.0  2. 

lians;  The  name  of  Poggius  the  Italian11  is 
deservedly  famous  amoni;  the  revivers  of  learning 
in  the  fifteenth  century.  His  elegant  dialogue  on  the 
vicissitudes  of  fortune e  was  composed  in  his  fiftieth 
year,  twenty-eight  years  after  the  Turkish  victory  of 
Tamerlane  ; f  whom  he  celebrates  as  not  inferior  to  the 
illustrious  barbarians  of  antiquity.  Of  his  exploits 
and  discipline  Poggius  was  informed  by  several  ocular 
witnesses  ;  nor  does  he  forget  an  example  so  apposite 
to  his  theme  as  the  Ottoman  monarch,  whom  the 
Scythian  confined  like  a  wild  beast  in  an  iron  cage, 
and  exhibited  a  spectacle  to  Asia.  I  might  add  the 
authority  of  two  Italian  chronicles,  perhaps  of  an  ear- 
lier date,  which  would  prove  at  least  that  the  same 
story,  whether  false  or  true,  was  imported  into  Europe 
3  b  the  Arabs-  w^tn  the  first  tidings  of  the  revolution.5 
ra  '  3.  At  the  time  when  Poggius  flourished 
at  Rome,  Ahmed  Ebn  Arahshah  composed  at  Damas- 
cus the  florid  and  malevolent  history  of  Timour,  for 
which  he  had  collected  materials  in  his  journeys  over 
Turkey  and  Tartary.h  Without  any  possible  corres- 
pondence between  the  Latin  and  the  Arabian  writer, 
they  agree  in  the  fact  of  the  iron  cage ;  and  their 
agreement  is  a  striking  proof  of  their  common  veracity. 
Ahmed  Arahshah  likewise  relates  another  outrage, 
which  Bajazet  endured,  of  a  more  domestic  and  tender 
nature.    His  indiscreet  mention  of  women  and  divor- 


»  See  the  History  of  Sherefeddin,  (1.  v.  c.  49.  52,  53.  53,  60.)  This 
work  was  finished  at  Shiraz,  in  the  year  1424,  and  dedicated  to  Sul- 
tan Ibrahim,  the  6on  of  Sharokh,  ihe  son  of  Timour,  who  reigned  in 
Farsistan  in  his  father's  lifetime. 

b  After  the  perusal  of  Khondemir,  Ebn  Schounah,  &c.  the  learned 
D'Herbelot  (Bibliot.  Orienlale,  p.  882.)  may  affirm,  that  this  fable  is 
not  mentioned  in  the  most  authentic  histories;  but  his  denial  of  the 
visible  testimony  of  Arahshah  leaves  some  room  to  suspect  his  ac- 
curacy. 

c  Et  ful  lui  meme  (Bajazet}  prif,  et  mene  en  prison,  en  laquelle 
mourut  de  dure  mart !  Memoires  de  Boucicault,  p.  i.  c.  37.  These 
memoirs  wore  composed  while  the  marshal  was  still  governor  of 
Genoa,  from  whence  he  was  expelled  in  the  year  1409,  by  a  popular 
insurrection.  (Muratori,  Annali  d'ltalia,  loin.  xii.  p.  473,  474.) 

d  The  reader  will  find  a  satisfactory  account  of  the  life  and  writ- 
ings of  Poggius,  in  the  Pozgiana,  an  entertaining  work  of  M.  Len- 
fant,  and  in  Bibliotheca  Lalina  mediae  el  infim:e  -fetalis  of  Fabricius, 
(lorn.  v.  p.  305—308.)  Poggius  was  born  in  the  year  1330,  and  died 
in  1459. 

e  The  dialogue  de  Varietale  Fortuna!  (of  which  a  complete  and 
elegant  edition  has  been  published  at  Paris  in  1723.  in  4lo.)  was  com- 
posed a  short  lime  before  the  death  of  Pope  Martin  V.  (p.  5.)  and 
consequently  about  the  end  of  the  year  143'J. 

.  f  See  a  splendid  and  eloquent  encomium  of  Tamerlane,  p.  36—39. 
ip9e  enim  novi  (says  Poggius)  qui  fuere  in  ejus  castris  ....  Regem 
vivum  cepit,  caveaque  in  moduli)  ferae  inclusum  per omnem  Asiam 
circumtulil ;  egregium  admirandumque  speciaculum  firlunae. 

E  The  Cbronicon  Tsrvisianum,  (in  Muratori,  Script.  Kerum.  Itali- 
carum,  loin.  xix.  p.  800.)  and  the  Annates  Estenses,  (torn,  xviii. p. 
974.)  The  two  authors,  Andrea  de  Kedusiis  de  Quero,  and  James  ae 
Delayto,  were  both  contemporaries,  and  both  chancellors,  the  one  of 
Trevigi,  the  other  of  Feriara.  The  evidence  of  the  former  is  the  most 
positive. 

h  See  Arabshah,  lorn.  ii.  c.  23.  34.  He  travelled  in  rpgiones  P.umae- 
*9,  A.  H-  839.  (A.  D.  1135,  July  27.)  torn.  ii.  c  2.  p.  13. 


ces  was  deeply  resented  by  the  jealous  Tartar:  in  the 
feast  of  victory,  the  wine  was  served  by  female  cup- 
bearers, and  the  sultan  beheld  his  own  concubines  and 
wives  confounded  among  the.  slaves,  and  exposed 
without  a  veil  to  the  eyes  of  intemperance.  To  escape 
a  similar  indignity,  it  is  said,  that  his  successors, 
except  in  a  single  instance,  have  abstained  from  legi- 
timate nuptials  ;  and  the  Ottoman  practice  and  belief, 
at  least  in  the  sixteenth  century,  is  attested  by  the 
observing  Bnsbequius,'  ambassador  from  the  court  of 
Vienna  to  the  great  Soliman.  4.  Such  4  by  theGreekB 
is  the  separation  of  language,  that  the 
testimony  of  a  Greek  is  not  less  independent  than  that 
of  a  Latin  or  an  Arab.  I  suppress  the  names  of  Chal- 
condyles  and  Ducas,  who  flourished  in  a  later  period, 
and  who  speak  in  a  less  positive  tone;  but  more  atten- 
tion is  due  to  George  Phranza,k  protovestiare  of  the 
last  emperors,  and  who  was  born  a  year  before  the 
battle  of  Angora.  Twenty-two  years  after  that  event, 
he  was  sent  ambassador  to  Amuratli  the  second  ;  and 
the  historian  might  converse  with  some  veteran  janiza- 
ries, who  had  been  made  prisoners  with  the  sultan, 
and  had  themselves  seen  him  in  his  iron  5  by  thg  Turkg 
cage.  5.  The  last  evidence,  in  every 
sense,  is  that  of  the  Turkish  annals,  which  have 
been  consulted  or  transcribed  by  Leunclavius,  Pocock, 
and  Cantemir.1  They  unanimously  deplore  the  cap 
tivity  of  the  iron  cage;  and  some  credit  may  be  allow- 
ed to  national  historians,  who  cannot  stigmatize  the 
Tartar  without  uncovering  the  shame  of  their  king 
and  country. 

From  these  opposite  premises,  a  fair  Probable  con- 
and  moderate  conclusion  may  be  dedu-  elusion, 
ced.  I  am  satisfied  that  Sherefeddin  Ali  has  faithfully 
described  the  first  ostentalious  interview,  in  which  the 
conqueror,  whose  spirits  were  harmonized  by  success, 
affected  the  character  of  generosity.  But  his  mind 
was  insensibly  alienated  by  the  unseasonable  arrogance 
of  Bajazet;  the  complaints  of  his  enemies,  the  Anato- 
lian princes,  were  just  and  vehement;  and  Timour  be- 
trayed a  design  of  leading  his  royal  captive  in  triumph 
to  Samarcand.  An  attempt  to  facilitate  his  escape,  by 
digging  a  mine  under  the  tent,  provoked  the  Mogul 
emperor  to  impose  a  harsher  restraint ;  and  in  his  per- 
petual marches,  an  iron  cage  on  a  waggon  might  be  in- 
vented, not  as  a  wanton  insult,  but  as  a  rigorous  pre- 
caution. Timour  had  read  in  some  fabulous  history  a 
similar  treatment  of  one  of  his  predecessors,  a  king  of 
Persia;  and  Bajazet  was  condemned  to  represent  the 
person,  and  expiate  the  guilt,  of  the  Roman  Caesar.™ 
But  the  strength  of  his  inind  and  body    _    ,  .... 

.        ,e,        .,        ,,.  J     Death  of  Ba- 

fainted  under  the  trial,  and  his  premature  jazPt, 
death  might,  without  injustice,  be  ascri-    A^D.  U(C . 
bed  to  the  severity  of  Timour.  He  warred        Jrc  ' 
not  with  the  dead  ;  a  tear  and  a  sepulchre  was  all  that 
he  could  bestow  on  a  captive  who  was  delivered  from 
his  power;  and  if  Mousa,  the  soil  of  Bajazet,  was  per- 
mitted to  reign  over  the  ruins  of  Boursa,  the  greatest 
part  of  the  province  of  Anatolia  had  been  restored  by 
the  conqueror  to  their  lawful  sovereigns. 

From  the  Irtish  and  Volga  to  the  Per- 
sian gulf,  and  from  the  Ganges  to  Da- 
mascus and  the  Archipelago,  Asia  was 
in  the  hands  of  Timour  ;  his  armies  were 
invincible,  his  ambition  was  boundless,  and  bis  zeal 
might  aspire  to  conquer  and  convert  the  christian  king- 

i  Bus'oequius  in  Legatione  Turcica,  episl.  i.  p.  52.  Yet  his  respect- 
able authority  is  somewhat  shaken  by  the  subsequent  marriages  of 
Amurath  It.  with  a  Servian,  and  of  Mahomet  II.  with  an  Asiatic,  prin- 
cess. (Cantemir,  p.  83.  93.) 

k  See  the  testimony  of  George  Phranza,  (I.  i.  c.  29.)  and  his  life  in 
Hanckius,  (de  Script.  Byzant.  p.  i.  c.  40.)  Chalcondyles  and  Ducas 
speak  in  general  terms  of  Bajazei's  chains. 

1  Annates  Leunclav.  p.  321.  Pocock,  Prolegomen.  ad  Abulpliarag. 
Dynast.  Cantemir,  p.  55. 

in  A  Sapor,  king  of  Persia,  had  been  made  prisoner,  and  enclosed  in 
the  figure  of  acow*s  hide  by  Maximum  or  Galerius  Caesar.  Such  is  'he 
fable  related  by  Eutychius.  (Annal.  torn.  i.p. 421.  vers.  Pocock.)  The 
recollection  of  ihe  true  history  (Decline  and  Fall,  Jcc.  vol.  i.  p.  134— 
136.)  will  leach  us  to  appreciate  the  knowledge  of  the  orientals  of  ths 
ages  which  precede  the  Hegira. 


Term  of  ihe 
conquests  of 
Tiinour, 
A.  D.  1403. 


THE  DECLINE  AND  FALL 


Chap.  XXVf. 


doms  of  the  west,  which  already  trembled  at  his  name. 
He  touched  the  utmost  verge  of  the  land  ;  but  an  insu- 
perable, though  narrow,  sea  rolled  between  the  two  con- 
tinents of  Europe  and  Asia;c  and  the  lord  of  so  many 
fumans,  or  myriads,  of  horse,  was  not  master  of  a  sin- 
gle galley.  The  two  passages  of  the  Bosphorus  and 
Hellespont,  of  Constantinople  and  Gallipoli,  were  pos- 
sessed, the  one  by  the  christians,  the  other  by  the 
Turks.  On  this  great  occasion,  they  forgot  the  differ- 
ence of  religion,  to  act  with  union  ;md  firmness  in  the 
common  cause  :  the  double  straits  were  guarded  with 
ships  and  fortifications ;  and  they  separately  withheld 
the  transports  which  Timour  demanded  of  either  nation, 
under  the  pretence  of  attacking  their  enemy.  At  the 
same  time,  they  soothed  his  pride  with  tributary  gifts 
and  suppliant  embassies,  and  prudently  tempted  him 
to  retreat  with  the  honours  of  victory.  Soliman,  the 
son  of  Bajazet,  implored  his  clemency  for  his  father 
and  himself;  accepted,  by  a  red  patent,  the  investiture 
of  the  kingdom  of  Romania,  which  he  already  held  by 
the  sword;  and  reiterated  his  ardent  wish,  of  casting 
himself  in  person  at  the  feet  of  the  king  of  the  world. 
The  Greek  emperor0  (either  John  or  Manuel)  submit- 
ted to  pay  the  same  tribute  which  he  had  stipulated 
with  the  Turkish  sultan,  and  ratified  the  treaty  by  an 
oath  of  allegiance,  from  which  he  could  absolve  his 
conscience  so  soon  as  the  Mogul  arms  had  retired  from 
Anatolia.  But  the  fears  and  fancy  of  nations  ascribed 
to  the  ambitious  Tamerlane  a  new  design  of  vast  and 
romantic  compass  ;  a  design  of  subduing  Egypt  and 
Africa,  marching  from  the  Nile  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
entering  Europe  by  the  straits  of  Gibraltar,  and,  after 
iinposing  his  yoke  on  the  kingdoms  of  Christendom, 
of  returning  home  by  the  deserts  of  Russia  and  Tarta- 
ry.  This  remote,  and  perhaps  imaginary,  danger  was 
averted  by  the  submission  of  the  sultan  of  Egypt:  the 
honours  of  the  prayer  and  the  coin,  attested  at  Cairo 
the  supremacy  of  Timour ;  and  a  rare  gift  of  a  giraffe, 
or  camelopard,  and  nine  ostriches,  represented  at  Sam- 
arcand  the  tribute  of  the  African  world.  Our  imagi- 
nation is  not  less  astonished  by  the  portrait  of  a  Mogul, 
who,  in  his  camp,  before  Smyrna,  meditates,  and  al- 
most accomplishes,  the  invasion  of  the  Chinese  em- 
pire.' Timour  was  urged  to  this  enterprise  by  na- 
tional honour  and  religious  zeal.  The  torrents  which 
he  had  shed  of  mussulman  blood  could  be  expiated 
only  by  an  equal  destruction  of  the  infidels  ;  and  as  he 
now  stood  at  the  gates  of  paradise,  he  might  best  se- 
cure his  glorious  entrance  by  demolishing  the  idols  of 
China,  founding  moschs  in  every  city,  and  establishing 
the  profession  of  faith  in  one  God,  and  his  prophet  Ma- 
homet. The  recent  expulsion  of  the  house  of  Zingis 
was  an  insult  on  the  Mogul  name;  and  the  disorders  of 
the  empire  afforded  the  fairest  opportunity  for  revenore. 
The  illustrious  Hongvou,  founder  of  the  dynasty  of 
Ming,  died  four  years  before  the  battle  of  Angora;  and 
his  grandson,  a  weak  and  unfortunate  youth,  was  burnt 
in  his  palace,  after  a  million  of  Chinese  had  perished 
in  the  civil  war.0  Before  he  evacuated  Anatolia,  Ti- 
mour despatched  beyond  the  Sihoon  a  numerous  army, 
or  rather  colony,  of  his  old  and  new  subjects,  to  open 
the  road,  to  subdue  the  pagan  Calmucksand  Mungals, 
and  to  found  cities  and  magazines  in  the  desert;  and, 


n  Arabshah  (mm.  ii.  c.  25.)  describes,  like  s  curious  traveller,  the 
straits  of  Gallipoli  and  Constantinople.  To  acquire  a  just  idea  of  these 
events,  I  have  compared  the  narratives  and  prejudices  of  the  Moguls, 
Turks,  Greeks,  and  Arabians.  The  Spanish  ambassador  mentions 
this  hostile  union  of  the  christians  and  Ottomans.  (Vie  de  Timour, 
p.  96.) 

o  Since  the  name  of  Caesar  had  been  transferred  to  the  sultans  of 
Roum,  the  Greek  princes  of  Constantinople  (Shnrefeddin,  1.  v.  c.54.) 
were  confounded  with  the  christian  lords  of  Gallipoli.  Thessalonica. 
ooc  under  the  title  of  Tehkiir,  which  is  derived  by  corruption  from 
the  genitive  'i«  xuf.-.».  (Cantemir.  p.  51.) 

p  See  Sherel'eddin,  1.  v.  c.  4.  who  marks,  in  a  just  itinerary,  the 
road  to  China,  which  Arabshah  (torn.  ii.  c.  33.)  paints  in  vague  and 
rhetorical  colours. 

q  Synopsis  Hist.  Sinicae,  p.  74—76.  (in  the  fourth  part  of  the  Rela- 
tions de  Theveuot,)  Duhald»,  Hisi.de la  Chine;  torn.  i.  p  507, 503. folio 
edition  ;)  and  for  the  Chronology  of  the  Chinese  emperors,  de  Guignes, 
Hist,  des  Huns,  torn.  i.  p.  71,  72. 


His  triumph  at 
Samarcand, 
A.  D  1404. 

July— 
A.  D.  1405. 
January  8. 


by  the  diligence  of  his  lieutenant,  he  soon  received  a 
perfect  map  and  description  of  the  unknown  regions, 
from  the  source  of  the  Irtish  to  the  wall  of  China. 
During  these  preparations,  the  emperor  achieved  the 
final  conquest  of  Georgia;  passed  the  winter  on  the 
banks  of  the  Araxes  ;  appeased  the  troubles  of  Persia  ; 
and  slowly  returned  to  his  capital,  after  a  campaign  of 
four  years  and  nine  months. 

On  the  throne  of  »Samarcand,r  he  dis- 
played, in  a  short  repose,  his  magnifi- 
cence and  power;  listened  to  the  com- 
plaints of  the  people;  distributed  a  just 
measure  of  rewards  and  punishments ; 
employed  his  riches  in  the  architecture  of  palaces  and 
temples;  and  gave  audience  to  the  ambassadors  of 
Egypt,  Arabia,  India,  Tartary,  Russia  and  Spain,  the 
last  of  whom  presented  a  suit  of  tapestry  which  eclipsed 
the  pencil  of  the  oriental  artists.  The  marriage  of  six 
of  the  emperor's  grandsons  was  esteemed  an  act  of  re- 
ligion as  well  as  of  paternal  tenderness  ;  and  the  pomp 
of  the  ancient  caliphs  was  revived  in  their  nuptials. 
They  were  celebrated  in  the  gardens  of  Canighul,  de- 
corated with  innumerable  tents  and  pavilions,  which 
displayed  the  luxury  of  a  great  city,  and  the  spoils  of 
a  victorious  camp.  Whole  forests  were  cut  down  to 
supply  fuel  for  the  kitchens  ;  the  plain  was  spread  with 
pyramids  of  meat,  and  vases  of  every  liquor,  to  which 
thousands  of  guests  were  courteously  invited  :  the  or- 
ders of  the  state  were  marshalled  at  the  royal  banquet ; 
nor  were  the  ambassadors  of  Europe  (says  the  haugh- 
ty Persian)  excluded  from  the  feast;  since  even  the 
casses,  the  smallest  of  fish,  find  their  place  in  the 
ocean.5  The  public  joy  was  testified  by  illuminations 
and  masquerades;  the  trades  of  Samarcand  passed  in 
review  ;  and  every  trade  was  emulous  to  execute  some 
quaint  device,  some  marvellous  pageant,  with  the  ma- 
terials of  their  peculiar  art.  After  the  marriage  contracts 
had  been  ratified  by  the  cadhis,  the  bridegrooms  and 
their  brides  retired  to  the  nuptial  chambers  ;  nine  times, 
according  to  the  Asiatic  fashion,  they  were  dressed  and 
undressed;  and  at  each  change  of  apparel,  pearls  and 
rubies  were  showered  on  their  heads,  and  contemptuous- 
ly abandoned  to  their  attendants.  A  general  indulgence 
was  proclaimed  :  every  law  was  relaxed,  every  plea- 
sure was  allowed  ;  the  people  were  free,  the  sovereign 
was  idle;  and  the  historian  of  Timour  may  remark, 
that,  after  spending  fifty  years  to  the  attainment  of  em- 
pire, the  only  happy  period  of  his  life  were  the  two 
months  in  which  he  ceased  to  exercise  his  power.  But 
he  was  soon  awakened  to  the  cares  of  government  and 
war.  The  standard  was  unfurled  for  the  invasion  of 
China:  the  emirs  made  their  report  of  two  hundred 
thousand,  the  select  and  veteran  soldiers  of  Iran  and 
Touran  :  their  baggage  and  provisions  were  transport- 
ed by  five  hundred  great  waggons,  and  an  immense 
train  of  horses  and  camels  ;  and  the  troops  might  pre- 
pare for  a  long  absence,  since  more  than  six  months 
were  employed  in  the  tranquil  journey  of  a  caravan 
from  Samarcand  to  Pekin.  Neither  age,  nor  the  seve- 
rity of  the  winter,  could  retard  the  impatience  of  Ti- 
mour ;  he  mounted  on  horseback,  passed  the  Sihoon  on 
the  ice,  marched  seventy-six  parasangs,  three  hundred 
miles,  from  his  capital,  and  pitched  his  last  camp  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Otrar,  where  he  was  expected  by 
the  angel  of  death.    Fatigue,  and  the  in 


His  death  on  the 

fiscreet  use  or  iced  water,  accelerated  the  road  to  China, 

A.  D.  1405. 
April  1. 


progress  of  his  fever;  and  the  conqueror 
of  Asia  expired  in  the  seventieth  year  of 
his  age,  thirty-five  years  after  he  had  ascended  the 


r  For  ihe  return,  triumph,  and  death  of  Timour,  see  Shprefeddin  (1. 
vi.  c.  1 — 30.)  and  Arabshah.  (loin.  ii.  c.  35 — 47.) 

*  Sherefeddin  (1.  vi.  c.  24.)  mentions  the  ambassadors  of  one  of  the 
most  potent  sovereigns  of  Europe.  We  know  that  it  was  Henry  III. 
king  of  Castile:  a'nd  the  curious  relation  of  his  two  embassies  \9 
still  extant.  (Mariana,  Hist.  Hispan.  1.  xix.  c.  11.  lorn.  ii.  p.  329,  330. 
Avertissement  a  1'Hist.  de  Timur  Bee,  p.  23— 33.)  There  appears  like- 
wise to  have  been  some  correspondence  between  the  Mogul  emperor 
and  the  court  of  Charles  VII.  kine  of  France.  (Histoire  He  France,  par 
Vellv  et  Villaret,  torn.  xii.  p.  336.) 
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throne  of  Zagatai.  His  designs  were  list ;  his  armies 
were  disbanded  ;  China  was  saved  ;  and  fourteen  years 
after  his  decease  the  most  powerful  of  I  is  children  sent 
an  embassy  of  friendship  and  commerce  to  the  court 
of  Pekin.' 

Character  and  The  ^ame  °^  Timour  has  pervaded  the 
merits  of  Ti-  east  and  west;  his  posterity  is  still  in- 
mour-  vested  with  the  imperial  title ;  and  the 

admiration  of  his  subjects,  who  revered  him  almost  as 
a  deity,  may  be  justified  in  some  degree  by  the  praise 
or  confession  of  his  bitterest  enemies."  Although  he 
was  lame  of  a  hand  and  foot,  his  form  and  stature 
were  not  unworthy  of  his  rank;  and  his  vigorous 
health,  so  essential  to  himself  and  to  the  world,  was 
corroborated  by  temperance  and  exercise.  In  his  fami- 
liar discourse  he  was  grave  and  modest,  and  if  he  was 
ignorant  of  the  Arabic  language,  be.  spoke  with  fluency 
and  elegance  the  Persian  and  Turkish  idioms.  It  was 
his  delight  to  converse  with  the  learned  on  topics  of 
history  and  science;  and  the  amusement  of  his  leisure 
hours  was  the  game  of  chess,  which  he  improved  or 
corrupted  with  new  refinements.1  In  his  religion,  he 
was  a  zealous,  though  not  perhaps  an  orthodox,  mus- 
sulman  ;>  but  his  sound  understanding  may  tempt  us 
to  believe,  that  a  superstitious  reverence  for  omens 
and  prophecies,  lor  saints  and  astrologers,  was  only 
affected  as  an  instrument  of  policy.  In  the  govern- 
ment of  a  vast  empire,  he  stood  alone  and  absolute, 
without  a  rebel  to  oppose  his  power,  a  favourite  to 
seduce  his  affections,  or  a  minister  to  mislead  his 
judgment.  It  was  his  firmest  maxim,  that  whatever 
might  be  the  consequence,  the  word  of  the  prince 
should  never  be  disputed  or  recalled;  but  his  foes 
have  maliciously  observed,  that  the  commands  of 
anger  and  destruction  were  more  strictly  executed 
than  those  of  beneficence  and  favour.  His  sons  and 
grandsons,  of  whom  Timour  left  six  and  thirty  at  his 
decease,  were  his  first  and  most  submissive  subjects; 
and  whenever  they  deviated  from  their  duty,  they 
were  corrected  according  to  the  laws  of  Zingis,  with 
the  hastonade,  and  afterwards  restored  to  honour  and 
command.  Perhaps  his  heart  was  not  devoid  of  the 
social  virtues;  perhaps  he  was  not  incapable  of  loving 
his  friends  and  pardoning  his  enemies;  but  the  rules 
of  morality  are  founded  on  the  public  interest ;  and  it 
may  be  sufficient  to  applaud  the  wisdom  of  a  monarch, 
for  the  liberality  by  which  he  is  not  impoverished, 
and  the  justice  by  which  he  is  strengthened  and  en- 
riched. To  maintain  the  harmony  of  authority  and 
obedience,  to  chastise  the  proud,  to  protect  the  weak, 
to  reward  the  deserving,  to  banish  vice  and  idleness 
from  his  dominions,  to  secure  the  traveller  and  mer- 
chant, to  restrain  the  depredations  of  the  soldier,  to 
cherish  the  labours  of  the  husbandman,  to  encourage 
industry  and  learning,  and,  by  an  equal  and  moderate 
assessment,  to  increase  the  revenue,  without  increas- 
ing the  taxes,  are  indeed  the  duties  of  a  prince;  but, 
in  the  discharge  of  these  duties,  he  finds  an  ample 
and  immediate  recompence.  Timour  might  boast, 
that,  at  his  accession  to  the  throne,  Asia  was  the  prey 
of  anarchy  and  rapine,  whilst  under  his  prosperous 
monarchy  a  child,  fearless  and  unhurt,  might  carry  a 
purse  of  gold  from  the  east  to  the  west.    Such  was 


t  See  the  translation  of  the  Persian  account  of  their  embassy,  a 
jnrious  anil  original  piece,  (in  the  fourth  part  of  the  Relations  de 
Theven<>t.)  They  presented  the  emperor  of  China  with  an  old  horse 
whirti  Timour  had  formerly  rode.  It  was  in  the  year  1419,  that  they 
departed-  from  the  court  of  Herat,  to  which  place  they  returned  in 
1 4 from  Pekin. 

u  From  Arabshah,  loin.  ii.  c.  99.  The  briehl  or  softer  colours  are 
borrowed  from  Sherefeddin,  D'Herbelot,  and  the  Institutions. 

x  His  n^w  sysiem  was  multiplied  from  32  pi  ces  and  G4  squares  to  C6 
pieces  and  11.)  or  130  squares  :  but,  except  in  his  court,  the  old  game 
has  been  thought  sufficiently  elaborate.  The  Mogul  emperor  was 
rather  pleased  than  hurt  with  the  victory  of  a  subject:  a  chess-player 
will  feel  the  value  of  this  encomium  ! 

y  See  Sherefeddin,  I.  v.  c.  15.  2.").  Arabshah  (lorn,  ii.  c.  9G.  p.  801. 
8U3.)  reproves  the  impiety  of  Timour  and  I  lie  Moguls,  who  almost 
preferred  lo  the  Koran  the  yasca,  or  law  of  Zingis  (cut  Deus  male- 
dicat :)  nor  will  he  believe  that  Sharnkh  had  abolished  the  use  and 
authority  of  that  pagan  code. 


his  confidence  of  merit,  that  from  this  reformation  he 
derived  excuse  for  his  victories,  and  a  title  to  univer- 
sal dominion.  The  four  following  observations  will 
serve  to  appreciate  his  claim  to  the  public  gratitude  ; 
and  perhaps  we  shall  conclude,  that  the  Mogul  em- 
peror was  rather  the  scourge  than  the  benefactor  of 
mankind.  1.  If  some  partial  disorders,  some  local 
oppressions,  were  healed  by  the  sword  of  Timour,  the 
remedy  was  far  more  pernicious  than  the  disease. 
By  their  rapine,  cruelty,  and  discord,  the  petty  tyrants 
of  Persia  might  afflict  their  subjects;  but  whole  na- 
tions were  crushed  under  the  footsteps  of  the  reformer. 
The  ground  which  had  been  occupied  hy  flourishing 
cities,  was  often  marked  by  his  abominable  trophies, 
by  columns,  or  pyramids,  of  human  heads.  Astracan, 
Carizme,  Delhi,  Ispahan,  Bagdad,  Aleppo,  Damascus, 
Boursa,  Smyrna,  and  a  thousand  others,  were  sacked,  or 
burnt,  or  utterly  destroyed,  in  his  presence,  and  by  his 
troops;  and  perhaps  his  conscience  would  have  been 
startled,  if  a  priest  or  philosopher  hail  dared  to  num- 
ber the  millions  of  victims  whom  he  had  sacrificed  to 
the  establishment  of  peace  and  order.2  2.  His  most 
destructive  wars  were  rather  inroads  than  conquests. 
He  invaded  Turkestan,  Kipzak,  Russia,  Hind ps tan, 
Syria,  Anatolia,  Armenia,  and  Georgia,  without  a  hope 
or  a  desire  of  preserving  those  distant  provinces.  From 
thence  he  departed  laden  with  spoil;  but  he  left  be- 
hind him  neither  troops  to  awe  the  contumacious,  nor 
magistrates  to  protect  the  obedient,  natives.  When 
he  had  broken  the  fabric  of  their  ancient  government, 
he  abandoned  them  to  the  evils  which  his  invasion 
had  aggravated  or  caused,  nor  were  these  evils  com- 
pensated by  any  present  or  possible  benefits.  3.  The 
kingdoms  of  Transoxiana  and  Persia  were  the  proper 
field  which  he  laboured  to  cultivate  and  adorn,  as  the 
perpetual  inheritance  of  his  family.  But  his  peaceful 
iabours  were  often  interrupted,  and  sometimes  blasted, 
hy  the  absence  of  the  conqueror.  While  he  triumphed 
on  the  Volga  or  the  Ganges,  his  servants,  and  even 
his  sons,  forgot  their  master  and  their  duty.  The. 
public  and  private  injuries  were  poorly  redressed  by 
the  tardy  rigour  of  inquiry  and  punishment;  and  we 
must  be  content  to  praise  the  institutions  of  Timour, 
as  the  specious  idea  of  a  perfect  monarchy.  4.  What- 
soever might  be  the  blessings  of  his  administration, 
they  evaporated  with  his  life.  To  reign,  rather  than 
to  govern,  was  the  ambition  of  his  children  and  grand- 
children the  enemies  of  each  other  and  of  the  people. 
A  fragment  of  the  empire  was  upheld  with  some  glory 
by  Sharokh,  his  yeiingest  son  ;  but  after  his  decease, 
the  scene  was  again  involved  in  darkness  and  blood  ; 
and  before  the  end  of  a  century,  Transoxiana  and  Per- 
sia were  trampled  by  the  Uzbeks  from  the  north,  and 
the  Turkmans  of  the  black  and  white  sheep.  The 
race  of  Timour  would  have  been  extinct,  if  a  hero, 
his  descendant  in  the  fifth  degree,  had  not  fled  before 
the  Uzbek  arms  to  the  conquest  of  Hindostan.  His 
successors  (the  great  Moguls b)  extended  their  sway 
from  the  mountains  of  Cashmir  to  Cape  Comorin,  and 
from  Candahar  to  the  gulf  of  Bengal.  Since  the  rei»n 
of  Aurungzebe,  their  empire  has  been  dissolved  ;  their 
treasures  of  Delhi  have,  been  rifled  by  a  Persian  rob- 
ber; and  the  richest  of  their  kingdoms  is  now  posses- 
sed by  a  company  of  christian  merchants,  of  a  remote 
island  in  the  northern  ocean. 


z  Besides  the  bloody  passages  of  this  narrative,  I  must  refer  to  an 
anticipation  in  the  Decline  and  Fall,  which  in  a  single  note  (vol.  i.  p. 
462.  note  b)  accumulates  near  300,00:1  heads  of  the  monuments  of  his 
cruelty.  Except  in  Howe's  play  on  the  fifth  of  November,  I  did  not 
expect  to  hear  of  Timour's  amiable  moderation.  (White's  preface, 
p.  7.)  Yet  I  can  excuse  a  generous  enthusiasm  in  the  reader,  and 
still  more  in  the  editor,  of  the  Institutions. 

a  Consult  the  last  chapters  of  Sherefeddin  and  Arabshah,  and 
M.  de  Gui-jnes,  (Hist,  des  Huns,  turn.  iv.  1.  xx.)  Fraser's  History  of 
Nadir  Shah.  p.  1 — 62.  The  story  of  Timour's  descendants  is  im- 
perfectly told ;  and  the  second  and  third  parts  of  Sherefeddin  are 
unknown. 

b  Shah  Allum,  the  present  Mosul,  is  in  the  fourteenth  degree  from 
Timour,  by  Miran  Shah,  his  third  son.  See  the  second  volume  of 
Dow's  History  of  Hindostan. 
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THE  DECLINE  AND  FALL 


Chap.  XXV. 


Civil  wars  of  the  Far  different  was  the  fate  of  the  Otto- 
sons  of  Bajazet,  man  monarchy.  The  massy  trunk  was 
A. D.  1403—1421.  ]}ent  t0  tne  groun,^  nut  no  sooner  did 

the  hurricane  pass  away,  than  it  again  arose  with 
fresh  vigour  and  more  lively  vegetation.  When  Ti- 
mour,  in  every  sense,  had  evacuated  Anatolia,  he  left 
the  cities  without  a  palace,  a  treasure,  or  a  king.  The 
open  country  was  overspread  with  hordes  of  shepherds 
and  robbers  of  Tartar  or  Turkman  origin ;  the  recent 
conquests  of  Bajazet  were  restored  to  the  emirs,  one 
of  whom,  in  base  revenge,  demolished  his  sepulchre; 
and  his  five  sons  were  eager,  by  civil  discord,  to  con- 
sume the  remnant  of  their  patrimony.    I  shall  enume- 

1  Musta  ha-  rate  tne'r  names  >n  tne  order  of  their  age 
usapa,  an(j  actions.0  1.  It  is  doubtful,  whether 
I  relate  the  story  of  the  true  Mustapha,  or  of  an  impos- 
tor who  personated  that  lost  prince.  He  fought  by 
his  father's  side  in  the  battle  of  Angora:  but  when 
the  captive  sultan  was  permitted  to  inquire  for  his 
children,  Mousa  alone  could  be  found;  and  the  Tur- 
kish historians,  the  slaves  of  the  triumphant  faction, 
are  persuaded  that  his  brother  was  confounded  among 
the  slain.  If  Mustapha  escaped  from  that  disastrous 
field,  he  was  concealed  twelve  years  from  bis  friends 
and  enemies;  till  he  emerged  in  Thessaly,  and  was 
hailed  by  a  numerous  parly,  as  the  son  and  successor 
of  Bajazet.  His  first  defeat  would  have  been  his  last, 
had  not  the  true,  or  false,  Mustapha  been  saved  by 
the  Greeks,  and  restored,  al'ter  the  decease  of  bis 
brother  Mahomet,  to  liberty  and  empire.  A  degene- 
rate mind  seenipd  to  argue  his  spurious  birth  :  and  if, 
on  the  throne  of  Adrianople,  he  was  adored  as  the 
Ottoman  sultan,  his  flight,  bis  fetlers,  and  an  ignomi- 
nious gibbet,  delivered  the  impostor  to  popular  con- 
tempt. A  similar  character  and  claim  was  asserted 
by  several  rival  pretenders  ;  thirty  persons  are  said  to 
have  suffered  under  the  name  of  Mustapha  ;  and  these 
frequent  executions  may  perhaps  insinuate,  that  the 
Turkish  court  was  not  perfectly  secure  of  the  death 
of  the  lawful  prince.  3.  After  his  fa- 
ther's captivity,  Isad  reigned  for  some 
time  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Angor;i,  Sinope,  and  the 
Black  s°a ;  and  his  ambassadors  were  dismissed  from 
the  presence  of  Timour  with  fair  promises  and  honour- 
able gifts.  But  their  master  was  soon  deprived  of  his 
province  and  life,  by  a  jealous  brother,  the  sovereign  of 
Amasia;  and  the  final  event  suggested  a  pious  allusion, 
that  the  law  of  Moses  and  Jesus,  of  Jsa  and  Mousa,  had 
3.  Soliman,  been  abrogated  by  the  greater  Mahomet. 
A.  D.  1403—1410.  3.  Soliman  is  not  numbered  in  the  lists 
(>f  the  Turkish  emperors:  yet  he  chpcked  the  victo- 
rious progress  of  the  Moguls;  and  after  their  depar- 
ture, united  for  a  while  the  thrones  of  Adrianople  and 
Boursa.  In  war  he  was  brave,  active,  and  fortunate  : 
his  courage  was  softened  by  clemency  ;  but  it  was 
likewise  inflamed  by  presumption,  and  corrupted  by 
intemperance  and  idleness.  He.  relaxed  the  nerves 
of  discipline,  in  a  government  where  either  the  subject 
or  the  sovereiqn  must  continually  tremble:  his  vices 
alienated  the  chiefs  of  the  army  and  the  law  ;  and  his 
daily  drunkenness,  so  contemptible  in  a  prince  and  a 
man,  was  doublv  odious  in  a  disciple  of  the  prophet. 
In  the  slumber  of  intoxication  he  was  surprised  by  his 
brother  Mousa;  and  as  he  fled  from  Adrianople  to- 
wards the  Byzantine  capital,  Soliman  was  overtaken 
and  slain  in  a  bath,  after  a  reign  of  seven  years  and 
4  Mousa,  ten  months.  4.  The  investiture  of  Mousa 
A.  I>.  1110.  degraded  him  as  the  slave  of  the  Moguls  : 
bis  tributary  kingdom  of  Anatolia  was  confined  within 
a  narrow  limit,  nor  could  his  broken  militia  and  empty 
treasury  contend  with  the  hnrdy  and  veteran  hands  of 

i-  The  civil  (.-ar<  from  thp  death  of  Bajazet  to  that  of  Mustapha, 
arc  rplatPd,  according  to  the  Turks,  by  Demetrius  Cantemir,  (p.  53— 
ft'.)  Of  the  Greeks,  Chalcnndyles,  (1.  iv.  an.!  v)  Phranza,  (1  i.e. 
30 -3')  and  Duca  .  ( 13 -27)  the  last  is  the  most  copious  and  best 
informed 

-t  Aribshah,  torn.  ii.  c.  23.  whose  testimony  on  this  occasion  is 
•veiehty  and  vat  liable.  The  existence  of  Isa  (unknown  to  the  Turks) 
i'  likewise  confirmed  by  She-refaddin,  (1.  v.  c.  57.) 


2.  Isa ; 


the  sovereign  of  Romania.  Mousa  fled  in  disguise 
from  the  palace  of  Boursa;  traversed  the  Propontis  in 
an  open  boat;  wandered  over  the  Wallachian  and 
Servian  hills;  and  after  some  vain  attempts,  ascended 
the  throne  of  Adrianople,  so  recently  stained  with  the 
blood  of  Soliman.  In  a  reign  of  three  years  and  a 
half,  his  troops  were  victorious  against  the  christians 
of  Hungary  and  the  Morea;  but  Mousa  was  ruined  by 
his  timorous  disposition  and  unseasonable  clemency. 
After  resigning  the  sovereignty  of  Anatolia,  he  fell  a 
victim  to  the  perfidy  of  his  ministers,  and  the  superior 
ascendant  of  his  brother  Mahomet.  5.  5.  Mahomet  I. 
The  final  victory  of  Mahomet  was  the  A- D- 1413-1421. 
just  recompence  of  his  prudence  and  moderation.  Be- 
fore his  father's  captivity,  the  royal  youth  had  been 
intrusted  with  the  government  of  Amasia,  thirty  days' 
journey  from  Constantinople,  and  the  Turkish  fron- 
tier against  the  christians  of  Trehizond  and  Georgia. 
The  castle,  in  Asiatic  warfare,  was  esteemed  impreg- 
nable ;  and  the  city  of  Amasia,6  which  is  equally 
divided  by  the  river  Iris,  rises  on  either  side  in  the 
firm  of  an  amphitheatre,  and  represents  on  a  smaller 
scale  the  image  of  Bagdad.  In  his  rapid  career 
Timour  appears  to  have  overlooked  this  obscure  and 
contumacious  angle  of  Anatolia;  and  Mahomet,  with- 
out provoking  the  conqueror,  maintained  his  silent 
independence,  and  chased  from  the  province  the  last 
stragglers  of  the  Tartar  host.  He  relieved  himself 
from  the  dangerous  neighbourhood  of  Isa  ;  but  in  the 
contests  of  their  more  powerful  brethren,  his  firm  neu 
trality  was  respected  ;  till,  after  the  triumph  of  Mousa, 
he  stood  forth  the  heir  and  avenger  of  the  unfortunate 
Soliman.  Mahomet  obtained  Anatolia  by  treaty,  and 
Romania  by  arms;  and  the  soldier  who  presented  him 
with  the  head  of  Mousa,  was  rewarded  as  the  bene- 
factor of  his  king  and  country.  The  eight  years  of 
his  sole  and  peaceful  reign  were  usefully  employed  in 
banishing  the  vices  of  civil  discord,  and  restoring  on 
a  firmer  basis  the  fabric  of  the  Ottoman  monarchy. 
His  last  care  was  the  choice  of  two  vizirs,  Bajazet 
and  Ibrahim,'  who  might  guide  the  Reign  of  Amu. 
youth  of  his  son  Amurath  ;  and  such  was  "  rath  II 
their  union  and  prudence,  that  they  con-  A-  D  j-g^1-^1451" 
cealed  above  forty  days  the  emperor's 
death,  till  the  arrival  of  his  successor  in  the  palace  of 
Boursa.  A  new  war  was  kindled  in  Europe  by  the 
prince,  or  impostor,  Mustapha;  the  first  vizir  lost  bis 
army  and  bis  head  ;  hut  the  more  fortunate  Ibrahim, 
whose  name  and  family  are  still  revered,  extinguished 
the  last  pretender  to  the  throne  of  Bajazet,  and  closed 
the  scene  of  domestic  hostility. 

In  these  conflicts,  the  wisest  Turks,  K0.unjon  0f  (ne 
and  indeed  the  body  of  the  nation,  were  Ottoman  empire, 
strongly  attached  to  the  unity  of  the  em-  A'  D'  *2*1" 
pire;  and  Romania  and  Anatolia,  so  often  torn  asun- 
der by  private  ambition,  were  animated  by  a  strong 
and  invincible  tendency  of  cohesion.  Their  efforts 
might  have  instructed  the  christian  powers;  and  had 
they  occupied,  with  a  confederate,  fleet,  the  straits  of 
Gallipoli,  the  Ottomans,  at  least  in  Europe,  must  have 
been  spepdily  annihilated.  But  the  schism  of  the 
west,  the  factions  and  wars  of  France  and  England, 
diverted  the  Latins  from  this  generous  enterprise:  they 
enjoyed  the  present  respite,  without  a  thought  of  futuri- 
ty ;  and  were  often  tempted  by  a  momentary  interest 
to  serve  the  common  enemy  of  their  religion.  A  co- 
lony of  Genoese,5  which  had  been  planted  at  Pho- 


<•  Arabshah,  loc.  citat.  Abtilfeda,  Geograph.  tab.  xvii.  p.  312.  Bus- 
bequiUS)  epist.  i.  p.  96,  97.  in  Itinere  C.  P.  et  Amasiano. 

f  The  virtues  ot  Ibrahim  are  praised  by  a  contemporary  Greek. 
(Ducas,  c.  25.)  His  descendants  are  the  sole  nobles  in  Turkey  :  they 
content  themselves  witti  the  administration  of  his  p'ous  foundations, 
are  excused  from  public  offices,  and  receive  two  annual  visits  from 
the  sultan.  (Cantemir,  p.  76  ) 

»  See  Pachyiner,  (1.  v.  c.  29.)  Nicephnnts  Gregoras,  (1-  ii.  c.  1  )  Shere- 
feddin,  (1.  v.  c  37.)  and  Ducas,  (c.  25  )  The  last  ul  IhPse,  a  curious 
and  careful  observer,  is  entitled,  from  his  birth  and  station,  to  par- 
ticular credit  in  all  that  concerns  Ionia  and  the  islands.  Amon?  the 
nations  thai  resortpd  to  New  Phocaea,  he  mentions  the  English  (*>- 
>  *  jvsi)  ;  an  early  evidence  of  Mediterranean  trade. 
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C8eah  on  the  Ionian  coast,  was  enriched  by  the  lucrative 
monopoly  of  alum;'  and  their  tranquillity,  under  the 
Turkish  empire,  was  secured  by  the  annual  payment  of 
tribute.  In  the  last  civil  war  of  the  Ottomans,  the  Ge- 
noese governor,  Adorno,  a  bold  and  ambitious  youth, 
embraced  the  party  of  Amurath  ;  and  undertook,  with 
seven  stout  galleys,  to  transport  him  from  Asia  to  Eu- 
rope. The  sultan  and  five  hundred  guards  embarked 
on  board  the  admiral's  ship;  which  was  manned  by 
eight  hundred  of  the  bravest  Franks.  His  life  and 
liberty  were  in  their  hands  ;  nor  can  we,  without  reluc- 
tance, applaud  the  fidelity  of  Adorno,  who,  in  the  midst 
of  the  passage,  knelt  before  him,  and  gratefully  accept- 
ed a  discharge  of  his  arrears  of  tribute.  They  landed 
in  sight  of  Mustapha  and  Gallipoli;  two  thousand 
Italians,  armed  with  lances  and  battle-axes,  attended 
Amurath  to  the  conquest  of  Adrianople;  and  this  venal 
service  was  soon  repaid  by  the  ruin  of  the  commerce 
and  colony  of  Phocaea. 

Slate  of  the  ^  Timour  had  generously  marched  at 
Greek  empire,  the  request,  and  to  the  relief,  of  the  Greek 
l.  D.  1202—1225.  emperor)  iie  might  be  entitled  to  the  praise 
and  gratitude  of  the  christians.*  But  a  mussulman, 
who  carried  into  Georgia  the  sword  of  persecution,  and 
respected  the  holy  warfare  of  Bajazet,  was  not  dispo- 
sed to  pity  or  succour  the  idolaters  of  Europe.  The 
Tartar  followed  the  impulse  of  ambition  ;  and  the  de- 
liverance of  Constantinople  was  the  accidental  conse- 
quence. When  Manuel  abdicated  the  government,  it 
was  his  prayer,  rather  than  his  hope,  that  the  ruin  of 
the  church  and  slate  might  be  delayed  beyond  his  un- 
happy days;  and  after  his  return  from  a  western  pil- 
grimage, he  expected  every  hour  the  news  of  the  sad 
catastrophe.  On  a  sudden,  he  was  astonished  and  re- 
joiced by  the  intelligence  of  the  retreat,  the  overthrow, 
and  the  captivity  of  the  Ottoman.  Manuel 1  immediate- 
ly sailed  from  Modonin  the  Morea,  ascended  the  throne 
of  Constantinople,  and  dismissed  his  blind  competitor 
to  an  easy  exile  in  the  isle  of  Lesbos.  The  ambassa- 
dors of  the  son  of  Bajazet  were  soon  introduced  to  his 
presence;  but  their  pride  was  fallen,  their  tone  was 
modest;  they  were  awed  by  the  just  apprehension,  lest 
the  Creeks  should  open  to  the  Moguls  the  gates  of  Eu- 
rope. Soliman  saluted  the  emperor  by  the  name  of  fa- 
ther; solicited  at  his  hands  the  government  or  sift  of  Ro- 
mania ;  and  promised  to  deserve  his  favour  by  inviolable 
friendship,  and  the  restitution  of  Thessalonica,  with  the 
most  important  places  along  the  Strymon,  the  Propon- 
tis,  and  the  Hlacksea.  The  alliance  of  Soliman  expo- 
sed the  emperor  to  the  enmity  and  revenge  of  Mousa  : 
the  Turks  appeared  in  arms  before  the  gates  of  Con- 
stantinople ;  but  they  were  repulsed  by  sea  and  land  ; 
and  unless  the  city  was  guarded  by  some  foreign  mer- 
cenaries, the  Greeks  must  have  wondered  at  their 
own  triumph.  But,  instead  of  prolonging  the  division 
of  the  Ottoman  powers,  the  policy  or  passion  of  Manu- 
el was  tempted  to  assist  the  most  formidable  of  the  sons 
of  Bajazet.  He  concluded  a  treaty  with  Mahomet, 
whose  progress  was  checked  by  the  insuperable  barrier 
of  Gallipoli:  the  sultan  and  his  troops  were  transport- 
ed over  the  Bosphorus;  lie  was  hospitably  entertained 


h  For  the  spirit  of  navigation,  and  freedom  of  ancient  Phocaea,  or 
rather  of  i lie  Phocaeans,  consult  the  first  book  of  Herodotus,  ami  the 
Geographical  Index  of  his  las',  and  learned  French  translator,  M. 
Larcher,  (torn.  vii.  p.  299.) 

i  Phocaea  is  not  enumerated  by  Pliny,  (Hist.  Nat.  xxxv.52.)  among 
the  places  productive  of  alum  ;  he  reckons  Egypt  as  the  first,  and  for 
the  second  the  isle  of  Melos,  whose  alum  mines  are  described  by 
Tournefort,  (loin.  i.  leltre  iv.)  a  traveller  and  a  naturalist.  After  the 
loss  of  Phocaea,  the  Genoese,  in  1439,  found  that  useful  mineral  in  the 
isle  of  Ischia.  (Ismael.  Bouillaud,  ad  Ducam,  c.  25.) 

k  The  writer  who  has  the  most  abused  this  fabulous  generosity,  is 
ouringenious  Sir  William  Temple,  (his  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.349,35'J.  oc- 
tavo edition,)  that  lover  of  exotic  viriue.  After  the  conquest  of  Russia, 
Jcc.  and  the  passage  of  the  Danube,  his  Tartar  hero  relieves,  visits, 
admires,  and  refuses  the  city  of  Constantine.  His  nattering  pencil 
deviates  in  every  line  from  the  truth  of  history  ;  yet  his  pleasing  fic- 
tions are  more  excusable  than  the  gross  errors  of  Cantemir. 

1  For  the  reigns  of  Manuel  and  John,  of  Mahomet  I.  and  Amurath 
II.  see  the  Othinau  history  of  Cantemir,  (p.  70— 95.)  and  the  three 
Greeks,  Chalcondyles,  Phranza,  and  Ducas,  who  is  still  superior  to 
his  rivals. 


in  the  capital  ;  and  his  successful  sally  was  the  first 
step  to  the  conquest  of  Romania.  The  ruin  was  sus- 
pended by  the  prudence  and  moderation  of  the  conquer- 
or :  he  faithfully  discharged  his  own  obligations  and 
those  of  Soliman,  respected  the  laws  of  gratitude  and 
peace  ;  and  left  the  emperor  guardian  of  his  two  young- 
er sons,  in  the  vain  hope  of  saving  them  from  the  jeal- 
ous cruelty  of  their  brother  Amurath.  But  the  execu 
tion  of  his  last  testament  would  have  offended  the  na- 
tional honour  and  religion  :  and  the  divan  unanimously 
pronounced,  that  the  royal  youths  should  never  be  aban- 
doned to  the  custody  and  educaiion  of  a  christian  dog. 
On  this  refusal,  the  Byzantine  councils  were  divided  : 
but  the  age  and  caution  of  Manuel  yielded  to  the  pre- 
sumption of  his  son  John  ;  and  they  unsheathed  a  dan- 
gerous weapon  of  revenge,  by  dismissing  the  true  or 
false  Mustapha,  who  had  long  been  detained  as  a  cap- 
tive and  a  hostage,  and  for  whose  maintenance  they 
received  an  annual  pension  of  three  hundred  thousand 
aspers."1  At  the  door  of  his  prison,  Mustapha  subscri- 
bed to  every  proposal ;  and  the  keys  of  Gallipoli,  or 
rather  of  Europe,  was  stipulated  as  the  price  of  his  de- 
liverance. But  no  sooner  was  he  seated  on  the  throne 
of  Romania,  than  he  dismissed  the  Greek  ambassadors 
with  a  smile  of  contempt,  declaring,  in  a  pious  tone, 
that,  at  the  day  of  judgment,  he  would  rather  answer 
for  the  violation  of  an  oath,  than  for  the  surrender  of  a 
mussulman  city  into  the  hands  of  the  infidels.  The 
emperor  was  at  once  the  enemy  of  the  two  rivals  ;  from 
whom  he  had  sustained,  and  to  whom  he  had  offered, 
an  injury;  and  the  victory  of  Amurath  was  followed, 
in  the  ensuing  spring,  by  the  siege  of  Constantino- 
ple." 

The  religious  merit  of  subduing  the  Siege  of  Consiaa- 
city  of  the  Caesars,  attracted  from  Asia  a     Unople  by 
crowd  of  volunteers,  who  aspired  to  the  ^Td.^1422. 
crown  of  martyrdom:  their  military  ar-     June  lo- 
dour  was  inflamed  by  the  promise  of  rich     August  24. 
spoils  and  beautiful  females:  and  the  sultan's  ambition 
was  consecrated  by  the  presence  and  prediction  of  Seid 
Bechar,  a  descendant  of  the  prophet,0  who  arrived  in 
the  camp,  on  a  mule,  with  a  venerable  train  of  five  hun- 
dred disciples.    But  he  might  blush,  if  a  fanatic  could 
blush,  at  the  failure  of  his  assurances.    The  strength 
of  the  walls  resisted  an  army  of  two  hundred  thousand 
Turks;  their  assaults  were  repelled  by  the  sallies  of  the 
Greeks  and  their  foreign  mercenaries;  the  old  resour- 
ces of  defence  were  opposed  to  the  new  engines  of  at- 
tack; and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  dervish,  who  was 
snatched  to  heaven  in  visionary  converse  with  Maho- 
met, was  answered  by  the  credulity  of  the  christians, 
who  beheld  the  Virgin  Mary,  in  a  violet  garment,  walk- 
ing on  the  rampart  and  animating  their  courage.0  After 
a  siege  of  two  months,  Amurath  was  recalled  to  Bour- 
sa  by  a  domestic  revolt,  which  was  kindled  by  Greek 
treachery,  and  was  soon  extinguished  by  the  death  of 
a  guiltless  brother.    While  he  led  his  The  Pmperor 
janizaries  to  new  conquests  in  Europe  John  Palaeolo- 
and  Asia,  the  Byzantine  empire  was  in-        d's in- 
dulged in  a  servile  and  precarious  respite     Juiy'21— ' 
of  thirty  years.    Manuel  sunk  into  the     A.  D.  1443. 
grave  ;  and  John  Palajologus  was  permit-    October  31. 
ted  to  reign,  for  an  annual  tribute  of  three  hundred 
thousand  aspers,  and  the  dereliction  of  almost  all  that 
he  held  beyond  the  suburbs  of  Constantinople. 


ra  The  Turkish  asper  (from  the  Gieek  •"-foOis,  or  was,  a  piece  of 
while  or  silver  money,  at  present  much  debased,  but  which  was  for- 
merly equivalent  to  the  34ih  part,  at  least,  of  a  Venetian  ducat  or  se- 
quin ;  and  the  300,000  aspers,  a  princely  allowance  or  royal  tribute, 
may  be  computed  at  250fii.  sterling.  (Leunclav.  Pandect.  Turc.  p. 
405— 4US.) 

d  For  the  siege  of  Constantinople  in  142-',  seethe  particular  and  con- 
temporary narrative  of  John  Cananus,  published  by  Leo  Allatius,  at 
the  end  of  '.lis  edition  of  Acropolila,  (p  1S3— 199.) 

o  Cantemir,  p.  80.  'Cananus,  who  describes  Seid  Bechar  without 
naming  him,  supposes  that  the  friend  of  Mahomet  assumed  in  his 
amours  the  privilege  of  a  prophet,  and  that  the  fairest  of  the  Greek 
nuns  were  promised  to  the  saint  and  his  disciples. 

)>  For  this  miraculous  apparition,  Cananus  appeals  to  the  mussulman 
saint ;  but  who  will  bear  testimony  fjr  Seid  Bechar ! 
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Hereditary  sue-  In  the  establishment  and  restoration  of 
cession  and  merit  tne  Turkish  empire,  the  first  merit  must 

ot  the  Ottomans.    ,     ,   ,         ,        r  .  '     ,  ,  . 

doubtless  be  assigned  to  the  personal 
qualities  of  the  sultans  ;  since,  in  human  life,  the  most 
important  scenes  will  depend  on  the  character  of  a  sin- 
gle actor.  By  some  shades  of  wisdom  and  virtue, 
they  may  be  discriminated  from  each  other;  but,  ex- 
cept in  a  single  instance,  a  period  of  nine  reigns,  and 
two  hundred  and  sixty-five  years,  is  occupied,  from  the 
elevation  of  Othman  to  the  death  of  Soliman,  by  arare 
series  of  warlike  and  active  princes,  who  impressed 
their  subjects  with  obedience  and  their  enemies  with 
terror.  Instead  of  the  slothful  luxury  of  the  seraglio, 
the  heirs  of  royalty  were  educated  in  the  counsel  and 
the  field;  from  early  youth  they  were  intrusted  by  their 
fathers  with  the  command  of  provinces  and  armies; 
and  this  manly  institution,  whicli  was  often  productive 
of  civil  war,  must  have  essentially  contributed  to  the 
discipline  and  vigour  of  the  monarchy.  The  Ottomans 
cannot  style  themselves,  like  the  Arabian  caliphs,  the 
descendants  or  successors  of  the  apostle  of  God  ;  and 
the  kindred  which  they  claim  with  the  Tartar  khans 
of  the  house  of  Zingis,  appears  to  be  founded  in  flattery 
rather  than  in  trulh.i  Their  origin  is  obscure;  but  their 
sacred  and  indefeasible  right,  which  no  time  can  erase, 
and  no  violence  can  infringe,  was  soon  and  unaltera- 
bly implanted  in  the  minds  of  their  subjects.  A  weak 
or  vicious  sultan  may  be  deposed  and  strangled  ;  but 
his  inheritance  devolves  to  an  infantor  an  idiot ;  nor  has 
the  most  daring  rebel  presumed  to  ascend  the  throne 
of  his  lawful  sovereign/  While  the  transient  dynas- 
ties of  Asia  have  been  continually  subverted  by  a  craf- 
ty vizir  in  the  palace,  or  a  victorious  general  in  the 
camp,  the  Ottoman  succession  has  been  confirmed  by 
the  practice  of  five  centuries,  and  is  now  incorporated 
with  the  vital  principle  of  the  Turkish  nation. 
Education  and  To  the  spirit  and  constitution  of  that 
discipline  of  the  nation,  a  strong  and  singular  influence 
Turks.  may  nowever  ne  ascribed.  The  primi- 
tive subjects  of  Othman  were  the  four  hundred  fami- 
lies of  wandering  Turkmans,  who  had  followed  his  an- 
cestors from  the  Oxus  to  the  Sangar;  and  the  plains 
of  Anatolia  are  still  covered  with  the  white  and  black 
tents  of  thfir  rustic  brethren.  But  this  original  drop 
was  dissolved  in  the  mass  of  voluntary  and  vanquish- 
ed subjects,  who,  under  the  name  of  Turks,  are  united 
by  the  common  ties  of  religion,  language,  and  manners. 
In  the  cities,  from  Erzeroum  to  Belgrade,  that  nation- 
al appellation  is  common  to  all  the  Moslems,  the  first 
and  most  honourable  inhabitants;  but  they  have  aban- 
doned, at  least  in  Romania,  the  villages,  and  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  land,  to  the  christian  peasants.  In  the 
vigorous  age  of  the  Ottoman  government,  the  Turks 
were  themselves  excluded  from  all  civil  and  military 
honours;  and  a  servile  class,  an  artificial  people,  was 
raised  by  the  discipline  of  education  to  obey,  to  con- 
quer, and  to  command.*  From  the  time  of  Orchan  and 
the  first  Amu  rath,  the  sultans  were  persuaded  that  a 
government  of  the  sword  must  be  renewed  in  each  gen- 
eration with  new  soldiers;  and  that  such  soldiers  must 
be  sought,  not  in  effeminate  Asia,  but  among  the  hardy 
and  warlike  natives  of  Europe.  The  provinces  of 
Thrace,  Macedonia,  Albania,  Bulgaria,  ami  Servia,  be- 
came the  perpetual  seminary  of  the  Turkish  army;  and 
when  the  royal  fifth  of  the  captives  was  diminished  by 
conquest,  an  inhuman  tax,  of  the  fifth  child,  or  of  ev- 
ery fifth  year,  was  rigorously  levied  on  the  christian 

q  See  Ricaut.  (I.  i.  c.  13  )  The  Turkish  sultans  assume  the  title  of 
khan.    Yet  Abulghazi  is  ignorant  of  his  Ottoman  cousins. 

r  The  third  £rand  vizir  of  the  name  of  Kiuperli,  who  was  slain  at 
the  battle  of  Salankanen  in  169 1 .  (Canlemir,  p.  332.)  presumed  to  say, 
that  all  the  successors  of  Soliman  had  been  fools  or  tyrants,  and  that 
it  was  time  to  abolish  the  race.  (MarsiEli  Stalo  Militare,  &c.  p.  29.) 
This  political  heretic  was  a  sood  whig,  and  justified  against  the 
French  ambassador  the  revolution  of  England.  (Mi-mot,  Hist,  des  Ot- 
tomans, torn.  iii.  p.  434.)  His  presumption  condemns  the  singular 
exception  of  continuing  offices  in  the  same  family. 

■  Cialcondylesd.  v.)  and  Diicis(c.  23  )  exhibit  the  rude  lineaments 
of  the  Ottoman  policy,  and  the  transmutation  of  christian  children 
into  Turkish  soldiers 


families.  At  the  age  of  twelve  or  fourteen  years,  the 
most  robust  youths  were  torn  from  their  parents ;  their 
names  were  enrolled  in  a  book  ;  and  from  that  moment 
they  were  clothed,  taught,  and  maintained,  for  the  pub- 
lic service.  According  to  the  promise  of  their  appear- 
ance, they  were  selected  for  the  royal  schools  of  Bour- 
sa,  Pera,  and  Adrianople,  intrusted  to  the  care  of  the 
bashaws,  or  dispersed  in  the  houses  of  the  Anatolian 
peasantry.  It  was  the  first  care  of  their  masters  to  in- 
struct them  in  the  Turkish  language  :  their  bodies  were 
exercised  by  every  labour  that  could  fortify  their 
strength;  they  learned  to  wrestle,  to  leap,  to  run,  to 
shoot  with  the  bow,  and  afterwards  with  the  musket; 
till  they  were  drafted  into  the  chambers  and  compa- 
nies of  the  janizaries,  and  severely  trained  in  the 
military  or  monastic  discipline  of  the  order.  The 
youths  most  conspicuous  for  birth,  talents,  and  beauty, 
were  admitted  into  the  inferior  class  of  agiamoglans,  or 
the  more  liberal  rank  of  ichoglans,  of  whom  the  former 
were  attached  to  the  palace,  and  the  latter  to  the  person 
of  the  prince.  In  four  successive  schools,  under  the 
rod  of  the  white  eunuchs,  the  arts  of  horsemanship  and 
of  darting  the  javelin  were  their  daily  exercise,  while 
those  of  a  more  studious  cast  applied  themselves  to  the 
study  of  the  Koran,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  Arabic 
and  Persian  tongues.  As  they  advanced  in  seniority 
and  merit,  they  were  gradually  dismissed  to  military, 
civil,  and  even  ecclesiastical  employments :  the  longer 
their  stay,  the  higher  was  their  expectation  ;  till,  at  a 
mature  period,  they  were  admitted  into  the  number  of 
the  forty  agas,  who  stood  before  the  sultan,  and  were 
promoted  by  his  choice  to  the  government  of  provinces' 
and  the  first  honours  of  the  empire.'  Such  a  mode  of 
institution  was  admirably  adapted  to  the  form  and 
spirit  of  a  despotic  monarchy.  The  ministers  and  gene- 
rals were,  in  the  strictest  sense,  the  slaves  of  the  em- 
peror, to  whose  bounty  they  were  indebted  for  their  in- 
struction and  support.  When  they  left  the  seraglio, 
and  suffered  their  beards  to  grow  as  the  symbol  of  en- 
franchisement, they  found  themselves  in  an  important, 
office,  without  faction  or  friendship,  without  parents 
and  without  heirs,  dependent  on  the  hand  which  had 
raised  them  from  the  dust,  and  which,  on  the  slightest* 
displeasure,  could  break  in  pieces  thesestatues  of  glass, 
as  they  are  aptly  termed  by  the  Turkish  proverb.0  In[i 
the  slow  and  painful  steps  of  education,  their  charac- 
ter and  talents  were  unfolded  to  a  discerning  eye  :  the! 
man,  naked  and  alone,  was  reduced  to  the  standard  of ' 
bis  personal  merit;  and,  if  the  sovereign  had  wisdom]) 
to  choose,  he  possessed  a  pure  and  boundless  liberty 
of  choice.  The  Ottoman  candidates  were  trained  by 
the  virtues  of  abstinence  to  those  of  action  ;  by  the  ha- 
bits of  submission  to  those  of  command.  A  similar 
spirit  was  diffused  among- the  troops;  and  their  silenced 
and  sobriety,  their  patience  and  modesty,  have  extorted 
the  reluctant  praise  of  their  christian  enemies.1  Norli 
can  the  victory  appear  doubtful,  if  we  compare  the 
discipline  and  exercise  of  the  janizaries-  with  the  pride  | 
of  birth,  the  independence  of  chivalry,  the  ignorance]  J 
of  the  new  levies,  the  mutinous  temper  of  the  veteranBfl 
and  the  vices  of  intemperance  and  disorder,  which  so  I 
long  contaminated  the  aTmies  of  Europe. 

The  only  hope  of  salvation  for  the  Invention  and  us* 
Greek  empire,  and  the  adjacent  king-  of  gunpowder.  >f,l 
d orris,  would  have  been  some  more  powerful  weapon,  I 
some  discovery  in  the  art  of  war,  that  should  give  I 
them  a  decisive  superiority  over  their  Turkish  foes.  | 
Such  a  weapon  was  in  their  hands  ;  such  a  discover* 
had  been  made  at  this  critical  period  of  their  late.  The 
chemists  of  China  or  Europe,  had  found,  by  casual  or 


t  This  sketch  of  the  Turkish  education  and  discipline  is,  chiel 
borrowed  from  Ricaut's  Stale  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  the  Stato  Mill 
tare  del'  Imperio  Ottomano  of  count  Marsigli,  (in  Haya,  1732.  in  folio,) 
and  a  Description  of  the  Seraglio,  approved  by  Mr  Greaves  himself 
a  curious  traveller,  and  inserted  in  the  second  volume  of  his  w  >rks. 

u  From  the  series  of  one  hundred  and  fifteen  vizirs,  till  the  siege* 
Vienna  (Marsiffli.  p.  13)  their  place  maybe  valued  at  three  yeal# 
and  a  half  purchase. 

i  See  the  entertaining  and  judicial!!  letters  ofBusbequiua. 
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elaborate  experiments, that. a  mixture  of  salt-petre,  sul- 
phur, and  charcoal,  produces,  with  a  spark  of  fire,  a 
tremendous  explosion.  It  was  soon  observed,  that  if  the 
expansive  force  were  compressed  in  a  strong  tube,  a 
hall  of  stone  or  iron  might  lie  expelled  with  irresistible 
and  destructive  velocity.  The  precise  aera  of  the  in- 
vention and  application  of  gunpowder i  is  involved  in 
doubtful  traditions  and  equivocal  language  ;  yet  we  may 
clearly  discern,  that  it  was  known  before  the  middle  of 
the  fourteenth  century  ;  and  that  before  the  end  of  the 
same,  the  use  of  artillery  in  battles  and  sieges,  by  sea 
and  land,  was  f.inailiar  to  the  states  of  Germany,  Italy, 
Spain,  France,  and  England.1  The  priority  of  nations 
is  of  small  account;  none  could  derive  any  exclusive 
benefit  from  their  previous  or  superior  knowledge:  and 
in  the  common  improvement,  they  stood  on  thesame  le- 
vel of  relative  power  and  military  silence.  Nor  was  it 
possible  to  circumscribe  the  secret  within  the  pale  of  the 
church;  it  was  disclosed  to  the  Turks  by  the  treache- 
ry of  apostates  and  the  selfish  policy  of  rivals;  and  the 
sultans  had  sense  to  adopt,  and  wealth  to  reward,  the 
talents  of  a  christian  engineer.  The  Genoese,  who 
transported  Amurath  into  Europe,  must  be  accused  as 
his  preceptors;  and  it  was  probably  by  their  hands 
that  his  cannon  was  cast  and  directed  at  the  siege  of 
Constantinople."  The  first  attempt  was  indeed  un- 
successful ;  but  in  the  general  warfare  of  the  age, 
the  advantage  was  on  their  side  who  were  most  com- 
monly the  assailants;  for  a  while  the  proportion  of  the 
attack  and  defence  was  suspended  ;  and  this  thunder- 
in;;  artillery  was  pointed  against  the  walls  and  towers 
which  had  been  erected  only  to  resist  the  less  potent 
engines  of  antiquity.  By  the  Venetians,  the  use  of 
gunpowder  was  communicated  without  reproach  to  the 
sultans  of  Egypt  and  Persia,  their  allies  against  the  Ot- 
toman power  ;  the  secret  was  soon  propagated  to  the  ex- 
tremities of  Asia;  and  the  advantage  of  the  European 
was  confined  to  his  easy  victories  over  the  savages  of 
the  new  world.  If  we  contrast  the  rapid  progress  of 
this  mischievous  discovery  with  the  slow  and  laborious 
advances  of  reason,  science,  and  the  arts  of  peace,  a 
philosopher,  according  to  his  temper,  will  laugh  or 
weep  at  the  folly  of  mankind. 


CHAP.  XXVII. 

Applications  of  the  eastern  emperors  to  the  pojjes. —  Visits  to 
the  weft,  nf  John  the  first,  Manuel,  and  John  the  second, 
Pakcologus. —  Union  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches, 
promoted  by  the  council  of  Basil,  and  concluded  at  Fera- 
ru  and  Florence. — Stale  of  litercdure  at  Constantinople. — 
Its  revival  in  Halt/  by  the  Greek  fugitives. — Curiosity  and 
emulation  of  the  Latins. 

Embassy  of  the  In  the  four  last  centuries  of  the  Greek 
younger  AnJro-  emper0rs,  their  friendly  or  hostile  aspect 
BenedkiPXlI.  towards  the  pope  and  the  Latins  may  he 
A.  D.  1339.  observed  as  the  thermometer  of  their  pros- 
perity or  distress;  as  the  scale  of  the  rise  and  fall  of 
the  barbarian  dynasties.  When  the  Turks  of  the  house 
of  Seljuk  pervaded  Asia,  and  threatened  Constantino- 
ple, we  have  seen  at  the  council  of  Placentia,  the  sup- 
pliant ambassadors  of  Alexius  imploring  the  protection 


y  The  first  and  second  volumes  of  Dr.  Watson's  chemical  Essays 
contain  two  valuable  discourses  on  the  discovery  and  composition  of 
gunpowder. 

2  On  this  subject  modern  testimonies  cannot  be  trusted.  Hie  origi- 
nal passages  are  collected  by  Ducange.  (Gloss.  Latin,  loin  i.  p.  G?5. 
Bombarda.)  But  in  the  early  doubtful  twilight,  the  name,  the  sound, 
fire,  and  effect,  that  seem  lo  express  our  artillery,  may  be  fairly  inter- 
preted of  the  old  engim  s  and  the  Gree  c  fire.  For  the  English  cannon 
at  Ciecy,  the  authority  of  John  Villanl  (Chron.  1.  xii.  c.  65.)  must  be 
weighed  anainst  the  silence  of  Froissard.  Yet  Muratori  (Antiquit. 
Iralite  medii  JEvi,  lorn.  ii.  Dissert,  xxvi.  p.  314,  515.)  has  produced  a 
decisive  passage  from  Petrarch,  (de  Remediis  utriusque  Fortune  Dia- 
log.) who,  before  the  year  1311,  execrates  this  terrestrial  thunder,  nu 
per  rar.i,  nunc  communis. 

j  The  Turkish  cannon,  which  Ducas  (c.  3D.)  first  introduces  before 
Uelerade(A.  D.  1436.)  is  mentioned  by  Chalcondyles  (1.  v.  p.  123.)  in 
I1-22,  at  the  siege  of  Constantinople. 
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of  the  common  father  of  the  christians.  No  sooner  had 
the  army  of  the  French  pilgrims  removed  the  sultan 
from  Nice  to  Iconium,  than  the  Greek  princes  resumed, 
or  avowed,  their  genuine  hatred  and  contempt  for  the 
schismatics  of  the  west,  which  precipitated  the  first 
downfall  of  their  empire.  The  date  of  the  Mogul  in- 
vasion is  marked  in  the  soft  and  charitable  language 
of  John  Vataces.  After  the  recovery  of  Constantino- 
ple, the  throne  of  the  first  Pahsologus  was  encompass- 
ed by  foreign  and  domestic  enemies:  as  long  as  the 
sword  of  Charles  was  suspended  over  his  head,  he 
basely  courted  the  favour  of  the  Roman  pontiff;  and 
sacrificed  to  the  present  danger  his  faith,  his  virtue,  and 
the  affection  of  his  subjects.  On  the  decease  of  Mi- 
chael, the  prince  and  people  asserted  the  independence 
of  the  church,  and  the  purity  of  their  creed  :  the  elder 
Andronicus  neither  feared  nor  loved  the  Latins;  in  his 
last  distress  pride  was  the  safeguard  of  superstition; 
nor  could  he  decently  retract  in  his  age  the  firm  and 

thodox  declarations  of  his  youth.  His  grandson, 
the  younger  Andronicus,  was  less  a  slave  in  his  tem- 
per and  situation  ;  and  the  conquest  of  Bithynia  by 
the  Turks,  admonished  hirn  to  seek  a  temporal  and 
spiritual  alliance  with  the  western  princes.  After  a 
separation  and  silence  of  fifty  years,  a  secret  agent, 
the  monk  Barlaam,  was  despatched  to  pope  Benedict 
the  twelfth;  and  his  artful  instructions  appear  to  have 
been  drawn  by  the  master-hand  of  the  great  domestic* 

Most  holy  father,'1  was  he  commis-  The  argument* 
sioned  to  say,  "the  emperor  is  not  less  for  a  crusade  and 
desirous  than  yourself  of  a  union  between  umon> 
the  two  churches  :  but  in  this  delicate  transaction,  he  is 
obliged  to  respect  his  own  dignity  and  the  prejudices 
of  his  subjects.  The  ways  of  union  are  two-fold  ;  force, 
and  persuasion.  Of  force,  the  inefficacy  has  been  alrea- 
dy tried  ;  since  the  Latins  have  subdued  the  empire, 
without  subduing  the  minds,  of  the  Greeks.  The  meth- 
od of  persuasion,  though  slow,  is  sure  and  permanent. 
A  deputation  of  thirty  or  forty  of  our  doctors  would 
probably  agree  with  those  of  the  Vatican,  in  the  love 
of  truth  and  the  unity  of  belief,  but  on  their  return, 
what  would  be  the  use,  the  recompence  of  such  agree- 
ment 1  the  scorn  of  their  brethren,  and  the  reproaches 
of  a  blind  and  obstinate  nation.  Yet  that  nation  is 
accustomed  to  reverence  the  general  councils,  which 
have  fixed  the  articles  of  our  faith  ;  and  if  they  reprcr- 
bate  the  decrees  of  Lyons,  it  is  because  the  eastern 
churches  were  neither  heard  nor  represented  in  that 
arbitrary  meeting.  For  this  salutary  end,  it  will  be 
expedient,  and  even  necessary,  that  a  well-chosen 
legate  should  be  sent  into  Greece,  to  convene  the 
patriarchs  of  Constantinople,  Alexandria,  Antioch,  and 
Jerusalem ;  and  with  their  aid,  to  prepare  a  free  and 
universal  synod.  But  at  this  moment,"  continued  the 
subtle  agent,  "the  empire  is  assaulted  and  endangered 
by  the  Turks,  who  have  occupied  four  of  the  greatest 
cities  in  Anatolia.  The  christian  inhabitants  have 
expressed  a  wish  of  returning  to  their  allegiance  and 
religion;  but  the  forces  and  revenues  of  the  emperor 
are  insufficient  for  their  deliverance  :  and  the  Roman 
legate  must  be  accompanied,  or  preceded,  by  an  army 
of  Franks,  to  expel  the  infidels,  and  open  a  way  to 
the  holy  sepulchre."  If  the  suspicious  Latins  should 
require  some  pledge,  some  previous  effect  of  the  since- 
rity of  the  Greeks,  the  answers  of  Barlaam  were  per- 
spicuous and  rational.  "  1.  A  general  synod  can  alone 
consummate  the  union  of  the  churches;  nor  can  such 
a  syncd  be  held  till  the  three  oriental  patriarchs,  and  a 
great  number  of  bishops,  are  enfranchised  from  the 
Mahometan  yoke.  2.  The  Greeks  are  alienated  by  a 
long  series  of  oppression  and  injury  :  they  must  be 
reconciled  by  some  act  of  brotherly  love,  some  effec- 

»  This  curious  instruction  was  transcribed  (I  believe)  from  the 
Vatican  archives,  by  Odoricus  Raynaldus,  in  his  Continuation  of  the 
Annals  of  Baronius  (Romffi,  164G-1677.  in  ten  volumes  in  folio.)  1 
I  ave  contented  myself  with  the  Abbe  Fleury,  (Hist.  Ecclesiastique, 
torn.  xx.  p  1—8.)  whose  abstracts  I  have  always  found  to  be  clear, 
accurate,  and  impartial. 
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tual  succour,  which  may  fortify  the  authority  and  argu- 
ments of  the  emperor,  and  the  friends  of  the  union. 
3,  If  some  difference  of  faith  or  ceremonies  should  be 
found  incurable,  the  Greeks  however  are  the  disciples 
of  Christ;  and  the  Turks  ate  the  common  enemies  of 
the  christian  name.  The  Armenians,  Cyprians,  and 
Rhodians,  are  equally  attacked  ;  and  it  will  become 
the  piety  of  the  French  princes  to  draw  their  swords 
in  the  general  defence  of  religion.  4.  Should  the  sub- 
jects of  Andronicus  be  treated  as  the  worst  of  schis- 
matics, of  heretics,  of  pagans,  a  judicious  policy  may 
yet  instruct  the  powers  of  the  west  to  embrace  a  use- 
ful ally,  to  uphold  a  sinking  empire,  to  guard  the  con- 
fines of  Europe;  and  rather  to  join  the  Greeks  against 
the  Turks,  than  to  expect  the  union  of  the  Turkish 
arms  with  the  troops  and  treasures  of  captive  Greece." 
The  reasons,  the  offers,  and  the  demands,  of  Androni- 
cus, were  eluded  with  cold  and  stately  indifference. 
The  kings  of  France  and  Naples  declined  the  dangers 
and  glory  of  a  crusade  :  the  pope  refused  to  call  a  new 
synod  to  determine  old  articles  of  faith  :  and  his  re- 
gard for  the  obsolete  claims  of  the  Latin  emperor  and 
clergy  engaged  him  to  use  an  offensive  superscription; 
"  To  the  moderator*  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  persons 
who  style  themselves  the  patriarchs  of  the  eastern 
churches."  For  such  an  embassy,  a  time  and  charac- 
ter less  propitious  could  not  easily  have  been  found. 
Benedict  the  twelfth1  was  a  dull  peasant,  perplexed 
with  scruples,  and  immersed  in  sloth  and  wine:  his 
pride  might  enrich  with  a  third  crown  the  papal  tiara, 
but  he  was  alike  unfit  for  the  regal  and  the  pastoral 
office. 

Negotiation  of  After  the  decease  of  Andronicus,  w  hile 
wtth^iement  t'ie  ^"ree'iS  were  distracted  by  intestine 
'  VI."  war,  they  could  not  presume  to  agitate  a 
A. D.  1348.  general  union  of  the  christians.  But  as 
soon  as  Cantacuzene  had  subdued  and  pardoned  his 
enemies,  he  was  anxious  to  justify,  or  at  least  to  ex- 
tenuate, the  introduction  of  the  Turks  into  Europe, 
and  the  nuptials  of  his  daughter  with  a  mussulman 
pTince.  Two  officers  of  state,  with  a  Latin  interpre- 
ter, were  sent  in  his  name  to  the  Roman  court,  which 
was  transplanted  to  Avignon,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rhone,  during  a  period  of  seventy  years  ;  they  repre- 
sented the  hard  necessity  which  had  urged  him  to  em- 
brace the  alliance  of  the  miscreants,  and  pronounced 
by  his  command  the  specious  and  edifying  sounds  of 
union  and  crusade.  Pope  Clement  the  sixth,d  the  suc- 
cessor of  Benedict,  received  them  with  hospitality  and 
honour,  acknowledged  the  innocence  of  their  sovereign, 
excused  his  distress,  applauded  his  magnanimity,  and 
displayed  a  clear  know  ledge  of  the  state  and  revolu- 
tions of  the  Greek  empire,  which  he  had  imbibed  from 
the  honest  accounts  of  a  Savoyard  lady,  an  attendant 
of  the  empress  Anne."  If  Clement  was  ill  endowed 
with  the  virtues  of  a  priest,  he  possessed  however  the 
spirit  and  magnificence  of  a  prince,  whose  liberal  hand 
distributed  benefices  and  kingdoms  with  equal  facili- 


h  The  ambiguity  of  this  title  is  happy  or  ingenious;  and  modera- 
tor, as  synonymous  to  rector,  gubtrnator,  is  a  word  of  classical,  and 
even  Ciceronian,  Latinity,  which  may  be  found,  not  in  the  Glossary 
of  Ducange,  but  in  the  Thesaurus  of  Robert  Stephens. 

c  The  first  epistle  (sine  lilulo)  of  Petrarch  exposes  the  danger  of 
the  bark,  and  the  incapacity  of  the.  pilot.  Hsec  inter,  vino  madidus, 
»vo  gravis,  ac  soporifero  rore  perfusus,  jamjani  nulitat,  dormilat,  jam 
eoii.it  •  pra?ceps,  atque  (utinam  solus)  ruit  ....  Heu  quanto  felicius 
patrio  terrain  sulcasset  aratro,  quam  scalmum  piscatorium  ascendis- 
set.  This  satire  engages  his  biographer  to  weigh  the  virtues  and 
vices  of  Benedict  XII.  which  have  been  exaggerated  by  Guelphs 
and  Ghibelines,  by  papists  and  prolestanis.  (See  Memoires  sur  la 
Vie  de  Petrarque,  torn.  i.  p.  259.  it.  not.  xv.  p.  13—16.)  He  gave  oc- 
casion to  the  saying,  Bibantus  papaliter. 

d  See  the  original  Lives  of  ClPntenl  VI.  in  Muratori ;  (Script. 
Rerum  Italicarum,  loin.  iii.  p.  jj.  p.  550  —589.)  Malteo  Villani,  (Chron. 
1.  iii.  c.  43.  in  .Muratori,  loin.  xiv.  p.  166.)  who  styles  him,  mollo 
cavallaresco,  poco  relifioso;  Fleury  (Hist.  Bccles,  lorn,  xx.  p.  126.) 
and  the  Vie  de  Petrarque,  (torn.  ii.  p  42—45  )  The  Abbe  de  Sade 
treats  him  with  the  most  indulgence  ;  but  lie  is  a  gentleman  as  well 
as  a  priest. 

e  Her  name  (most  probably  corrupted)  was  Zampea.  She  had  ac- 
companied and  alone  remained  with  her  mistress  at  Constantinople, 
where  her  prudence,  erudition,  and  politeness,  deserved  (he  praises 
of  the  Greeks  themselves  (Cantactizen.  1.  i.  c.  42.) 


ty.  Under  his  reign  Avignon  was  the  seat  of  pomp 
and  pleasure;  in  his  youth  he  had  surpassed  the  licen- 
tiousness of  a  baron;  and  the  palace,  nay,  the  bed- 
chamber, of  the  pope,  was  adorned,  or  polluted,  by  the 
visits  of  his  female  favourites.  The  wars  of  France 
and  England  were  adverse  to  the  holy  enterprise;  but 
his  vanity  was  amused  by  the  splendid  idea;  and  the 
Greek  ambassadors  returned  with  two  Lalin  bishops, 
the  ministers  of  the  pontiff.  On  their  arrival  at  Con- 
stantinople, the  emperor  and  the  nuncios  admired  each 
other's  piety  and  eloquence  :  and  their  frequent  confe- 
rences were  filled  with  mutual  praises  and  promises, 
by  which  both  parties  were  amused,  and  neither  could 
be  deceived.  "I  am  delighted,"  said  the  devout  Can- 
tacuzene, "  with  the  project  of  our  holy  war,  which 
must  redound  to  my  personal  glory,  as  well  as  to  the 
public  benefit  of  Christendom.  My  dominions  wil 
give  a  free  passage  to  the  armies  of  France:  my 
troops,  my  galleys,  rny  treasures,  shall  be  consecrated 
to  the  common  canse;  and  happy  would  be  my  fate, 
could  I  deserve  and  obtain  the  crown  of  martyrdom. 
Words  are  insufficient  to  express  the  ardour  with 
which  I  sigh  for  the  re-union  of  the  scattered  mem- 
bers of  Christ.  If  my  death  could  avail,  I  would 
gladly  present  my  sw  ord  and  my  neck  :  if  the  spiritual 
phoenix  could  arise  from  my  ashes,  I  would  erect  the 
pile,  and  kindle  the  flame  w  ith  my  own  hands."  Yet 
the  Greek  emperor  presumed  to  observe,  that  the  arti- 
cles of  faith  which  divided  the  tw  o  churches  had  been 
introduced  by  the  pride  and  precipitation  of  the  La- 
tins :  he  disclaimed  the  servile  and  arbitrary  steps  of 
the  first  Palaeologus  ;  and  firmly  declared,  that  he 
would  never  submit  his  conscience  unless  to  the  de- 
crees of  a  free  and  universal  synod.  "  The  situation 
of  the  times,"  continued  he,  "  will  not  allow  the  pope 
and  mvself  to  meet  either  at  Kome  or  Constantinople  ; 
but  some  maritime  city  may  be  chosen  on  the  verge  of 
the  two  empires,  to  unite  the  bishops,  and  to  instruct 
the  faithful,  of  the  east  and  west."  The  nuncios 
seemed  content  with  the  proposition  ;  and  Cantacu- 
zene affects  to  deplore  the  failure  of  his  hopes,  which 
were  soon  overthrown  by  the  death  of  Clement,  and 
the  different  temper  of  his  successor.  His  own  life 
was  prolonged,  but  it  was  prolonged  in  a  cloister;  and, 
except  by  his  prayers,  the  humb'e  monk  was  inca- 
pable of  directing  the  counsels  of  his  pupil  or  the 
state.' 

Yet  of  all  the  Byzantine  princes,  that  Treaty  of  John 
pupil,  John  Palasologus,  was  the  best  "cent 
disposed  to  embrace,  to  believe,  and  io  yl.  ' 
obey,  the  shepherd  of  the  w  est.  His  A.  D.  1255. 
mother,  Anne  of  .Savoy,  was  baptized  in  the  bosom  of 
the  Latin  church  :  her  marriage  with  Andronicus  im- 
posed a  change  of  name,  of  apparel,  and  of  worship, 
but  her  heart  was  still  faithful  to  her  country  and 
religion;  she  had  formed  the  infancy  of  her  son,  and 
she  governed  the  emperor,  after  his  mind,  or  at  least 
his  stature,  was  enlarged  to  the  size  of  man.  In  the 
first  year  of  his  deliverance  and  restoration,  the  Turks 
were  still  masters  of  the  Hellespont;  the  son  of  Can- 
tacuzene was  in  arms  at  Adriancple;  and  Palaeologus 
could  depend  neither  on  himself  nor  on  his  people. 
By  his  mother's  advice,  and  in  the  hope  of  foreign 
aid,  he  abjured  the  rights  both  of  the  church  and 
state;  and  the  act  of  slavery,?  subscribed  in  purple 
ink,  and  sealed  with  the  golden  bull,  was  privately 
intrusted  to  an  Italian  agent.  The  first  article  of  the 
treaty  is  an  oath  of  fidelity  and  obedience  to  Innocent 
the  sixth  and  his  successors,  the  supreme  pontiffs  of 
the  Roman  and  catholic  church.  The  emperor  prom- 
ises to  entertain  with  due  reverence  their  legates  and 
nuncios;  to  assign  a  palace  for  their  residence,  and  a 

f  See  this  whole  negociation  in  Cantacuzene,  (1.  iv.  c.  9.)  who, 
amidst  the  praises  and  virtues  which  he  bestows  on  himself,  reveala 
the  uneasiness  of  a  guilty  conscience. 

s  See  the  ienomiriiotts  treaty  in  Fleury,  (Hist.  Eccles.  p.  131—154.) 
from  Raynaldtts,  who  drew  it  from  the  Vatican  archives.  It  was  not 
worth  the  trouble  of  a  pious  forgery. 
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temple  for  their  worship ;  and  to  deliver  his  second 
son  Manuel  as  the  hostage  of  his  faith.  For  these 
condescensions  he  requires  a  prompt  succour  of  fifteen 
galleys,  with  five  hundred  men  at  arms,  and  a  thousand 
archers,  to  serve  against  his  christian  and  mussulman 
enemies.  Palasologus  engages  to  impose  on  his  clergy 
and  people  the  same  spiritual  yoke ;  hut  as  the  resis- 
tance of  the  Greeks  might  he  justly  foreseen,  he  adopts 
the  two  effectual  methods  of  corruption  and  education. 
The  legate  was  empowered  to  distribute  the  vacant 
benefices  among  the  ecclesiastics  who  should  sub- 
scribe the  creed  of  the  Vatican:  three  schools  were 
instituted  to  instruct  the  youtli  of  Constantinople  in 
the  language  and  doctrine  of  the  Latins;  and  the  name 
of  Andronicus,  the  heir  of  the  empire,  was  enrolled  as 
the  first  student.  Should  he  fail  in  the  measures  of 
persuasion  or  force,  Palasologus  declares  himself  un- 
worthy to  reign;  transfers  to  the  pope  all  regal  and 
paternal  authority;  and  invests  Innocent  with  full 
power  to  regulate  the  family,  the  government,  and  the 
marriage,  of  his  son  and  successor.  But  this  treaty 
was  neither  executed  nor  published :  the  Roman  gal- 
leys were  as  vain  and  imaginary  as  the  submission  of 
the  Greeks;  and  it  was  only  by  the  secrecy,  that 
their  sovereign  escaped  the  dishonour  of  this  fruitless 
humiliation. 

Visit  of  John  Pa-  The  tempest  of  the  Turkish  arms  soon 
Ueoiogus  to  Ur-  burst  0n  his  head  ;  and,  after  the  loss  of 

ban  V.  at  Rome,   ...         ,  ,    „  •  i 

A. D.  1369.  Adrtanople  and  Komania,  he  was  en- 
October  13,  &c.  closed  in  his  capital,  the  vassal  of  the 
haughty  Amurath,  with  the  miserable  hope  of  being 
the  last  devoured  by  the  savage.  In  this  abject  state, 
Pala;ologus  embraced  the  resolution  of  embarking  for 
Venice,  and  casting  himself  at  the  feet  of  the  pope  ;  he 
was  the  first  of  the  Byzantine  princes  who  had  ever 
visited  the  unknown  regions  of  the  west,  yet  in  them 
alone  he  could  seek  consolation  or  relief ;  and  with 
less  violation  of  his  dignity  he  might  appear  in  the  sa- 
cred college  than  at  the  Ottoman  Porte.  After  a  long 
absence,  the  Roman  pontiffs  were  returning  from  Avig- 
non to  the  banks  of  the  Tiber;  Urban  the  fifth,11  of  a 
mild  and  virtuous  character,  encouraged  or  allowed  the 
pigrhmge  of  the  Greek  prince;  and,  within  the  same 
year,  enjoyed  the  glory  of  receiving  in  the  Vatican  the 
two  imperial  shadows  who  represented  the  majesty  of 
Constantine  and  Charlemagne.  In  this  suppliant  vi- 
sit, the  emperor  of  Constantinople,  whose  vanity  was 
lost  in  his  distress,  gave  more  than  could  be  expected 
of  empty  sounds  and  formal  submissions.  A  previous 
trial  was  imposed  ;  and  in  the  presence  of  four  cardi- 
nals, he  acknowledged,  as  a  true  catholic,  the  supre- 
macy of  the  pope,  and  the  double  procession  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  After  this  purification  he  was  introduced  to  a 
public  audience  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter;  Urban,  in 
the  midst  of  the  cardinals,  was  seated  on  his  throne ; 
the  Greek  monarch,  after  three  genuflexions,  devoutly 
kissed  the  feet,  the  hands,  and  at  length  the  month, 
of  the  holy  father,  who  celebrated  high  mass  in  his 
presence,  allowed  him  to  lead  the  bridle  of  his  mule, 
and  treated  him  with  a  sumptuous  banquet  in  the  Vati- 
can. The  entertainment  of  Palaeolo^us  was  friendly 
and  honourable  ;  yet  some  difference  was  observed  be- 
tween the  emperors  of  the  east  and  west ;  ■  nor  could  the 
former  he  entitled  to  the  rare  privilege  of  chanting  the 
gospel  in  the  rank  of  a  deacon.k    In  favour  of  his  pro- 


h  See  the  two  first  original  Lives  of  Urban  V.  (in  Muratori,  Script. 
Rerum  halicarnm,  turn. ill.  p  ii.  p.  623.  635.)  and  the  Ecclesiastical 
Annals  of  Spondanus  (torn.  i.  p.  573.  A.  D.  1369.  No.  7.)  and  Kaynaldus, 
(Fleury,  Hist.  Eccles  torn.  xx.  p.  223. 224.)  Yet,  from  some  variations, 
I  suspect  the  papal  writers  of  slightly  magnifying  the  genuflexions  of 
Palaeolo^us. 

i  Paullo  minus  nuam  si  fuissel  imperator  Komanorum.  Yet  his 
title  of  imperator  Graooruui  was  no  longer  disputed.  (Vil.  Urban  V. 
p.  623.) 

k  It  was  confined  to  the  successors  of  Charlemagne,  and  to  them 
only  on  Christmas-day.  On  all  oilier  festivals  these  imperial  deacons 
were  content  to  serve  the  pope,  as  he  said  mass,  will)  the  book  and 
the  coiporul.  Yet  the  Abbi  de  Sade  generously  thinks  that  the  me 
ri  s  of  Charles  IV.  might  have  entitled  him,  though  not  on  the  proper 
il  iv.  (A.  D  Novem  )  r  1  )  to  the  whole  privilege.    He  seems  to 


selyte,  Urban  strove  to  rekindle  the  zeal  of  the  French 
king,  and  the  other  powers  of  the  west;  but  he  found 
them  cold  in  the  general  cause,  and  active  only  in 
their  domestic  quarrels.  The  last  hope  of  the  empe- 
ror was  in  an  English  mercenary,  John  Hawkwood,1 
or  Acuto,  who  with  a  band  of  adventurers,  the  white 
brotherhood,  had  ravaged  Italy  from  the  Alps  to  Ca- 
labria; sold  his  services  to  the  hostile  states;  and  in- 
curred a  just  excommunication  by  shooting  his  arrows 
against  the  papal  residence.  A  special  licence  was 
granted  to  negociate  with  the  outlaw,  but  the  forces, 
or  the  spirit,  of  Hawkwood  were  unequal  to  the  enter- 
prise ;  and  it  was  for  the  advantage,  perhaps,  of  Palaj- 
ologus  to  be  disappointed  of  a  succour  that  must  have 
been  costly,  that  could  not  be  effectual,  and  which 
might  have  been  dangerous.1"  The  disconsolate  Greek" 
prepared  for  his  return,  but  even  his  return  was  impe- 
ded by  a  most  ignominious  obstacle.  On  his  arrival 
at  Venice,  he  had  borrowed  large  sums  at  exorbitant 
usury  ;  but  his  coffers  were  empty,  his  creditors  were 
impatient,  and  his  person  was  detained  as  the  best  se- 
curity for  the  payment.  His  eldest  son  Andronicus, 
the  regent  of  Constantinople,  was  repeatedly  urged  to 
exhaust  every  resource;  and,  even  by  stripping  the 
churches,  to  extricate  his  father  from  captivity  and  dis- 
grace. But  the  unnatural  youth  was  insensible  of  the 
disgrace,  and  secretly  pleased  with  the  captivity  of  the 
emperor;  the  state  was  poor,  the  clergy  were  obsti- 
nate; nor  could  some  religious  scruple  be  wanting  to 
excuse  the  guilt  of  his  indifference  and  delay.  Such 
undutifu!  neglect  was  severely  reproved  by  the  piety 
of  his  brother  Manuel,  who  instantly  sold  or  mortga- 
ged all  that  he  possessed,  embarked  "for  Venice,  reliev- 
ed his  father,  and  pledged  his  own  freedom  to  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  debt.  On  his  return  to  His  return  to 
Constantinople,  the  parent  and  kincr  dis-  Constantinople, 
tinguished  his  two  sons  with  suitable  re-  A"  D" 13ro" 
wards  ;  but  the  faith  and  manners  of  the  slothful  Palae- 
ologus  had  not  been  improved  by  his  Roman  pilgri- 
mage ;  and  his  apostasy  or  conversion,  devoid  of  any 
spiritual  or  temporal  effects,  was  speedily  forgotten  by 
the  Greeks  and  Latins.0 

Thirty  years  after  the  return  of  Palae-  Visit  of  the  em- 
ologus,  his  son  and  successor,  Manuel,  peror  Manuel 
from  a  similar  motive,  but  on  a  larger  scale,  again  vi- 
sited the  countries  of  the  west.  In  a  preceding  chap- 
ter I  have  related  his  treaty  with  Bajazet,  the  violation 
of  that  treaty,  the  siege  or  blockade  of  Constantinople, 
and  the  French  succour  under  the  command  of  the  gal- 
lant Boucicault.P  By  his  ambassadors,  Manuel  had 
solicited  the  Latin  powers;  but  it  was  thought  that 
the  presence  of  a  distressed  monarch  would  draw 
tears  and  supplies  from  the  hardest  barbarians ;  i  and 
the  marshal  who  advised  the  journey,  prepared  the  re- 
ception, of  the  Byzantine  prince.  The  land  was  occu- 
pied by  the  Turks;  but  the  navigation  of  Venice  was 


affix  a  just  value  on  the  privilege  and  the  man.  (Vie  de  Petrarque, 
Uim.  iii.  p.  735.) 

1  Through  some  Italian  corruptions,  the  etymology  of  Falcone  in. 
bosco  (Mattheo  Villani,  1.  xi.  c.  79.  in  Muratori,  torn.  xv.  p.  746.)  sug- 
gests the  English  word  Jfaicktcood,  the  true  name  of  our  adventurous 
countryman.  (Thomas  Walsingham,  Hist.  A  nglican.  inter  Scriptores 
Cambdeni,  p.  1S4.)  After  two  and  twenty  victories,  and  one  defeat, 
he  died,  in  1394.  general  of  the  Florentines,  and  was  buried  '.villi  such 
honours  as  the  republic  has  not  paid  to  Dante  or  Petrarch.  (Muratori, 
Annali  d'ltalia,  torn.  xii.  p.  212—371.) 

m  This  torrent  of  English  (by  birth  or  service)  overflowed  from 
France  intoltaly  after  the  peace  ofBretjgny  in  1360.  Yet  the  excla- 
mation of  Muratori  (Annali,  torn.  xii.  p.  197.)  is  rather  true  than  civil. 
"  Ci  mancava  ancnr  nueslo,  che  dopo  essere  calpesirata  l'ltalia  da 
tanti  masnadiei  i  T^deschied  Ungheri,  venissero  fin  dall'  Inghliterra 
nuovi  cant  a  finire  di  divorarla." 

ii  Chalcondyles,  1.  i.  p.  25,  25.  The  Greek  supposes  his  journey  to 
thp  king  of  France,  which  is  sufficiently  refuted  by  the  silence  of  the 
national  historians.  Nor  am  I  much  more  inclined  to  believe  that 
PahBolngus  departed  from  Italy,  valde  bene  consolatus  el  contentus. 
(Vit.  Urban  V.  p.  623.) 

o  His  return  in  1370,  and  the  coronation  of  Mannel,  Sept.  25, 1373, 
(Ducanse,  Fam  Byzant.  p.  241.)  leaves  some  intermediate  sera  for  ihe 
conspiracy  and  punishment  of  Andronicus. 

P  Slemoires  de  Boucicaull,  p.  i.  C.35,  36. 

q  His  journey  into  tho  west  of  Europe  is  slightly,  and  I  believe 
reluctantly,  noticed  hv  Chalcondyles  (1.  ii.  c.  -14—50.)  and  Duca» 
(c  14.) 
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safe  and  open  :  Italy  receiver!  him  as  the  first,  or  at 
least  as  the  second,  of  the  christian  princes  ;  Manuel 
was  pitied  as  ihe  champion  and  confessor  of  the  faith  ; 
and  ihe  dignity  of  his  behaviour  prevented  that  pity 
from  sinking  info  contempt.  From  Venice  he  pr  ceed- 
ed  to  Padua  and  Pavia ;  and  even  the  duke  of  Milan,  a 
secret  ally  of  Bajazet,  gave  him  safe  and  honourable 
conduct  to  the  verge  of  his  dominions.'  On  the  con- 
..        ,  c  fines  of  France  r  the  royal  officers  under- 

10  Ihe  court.  81  ...        J         .    , 

Francp,  took  the  care  of  his  person,  journey,  and 
A.  P.  Hon.  eXpenses  ;  and  two  thousand  of  the  rich- 
June  '  est  citizens,  in  arms  and  on  horseback, 
came  forth  to  meet  him  as  far  as  Cbarenton,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  capital.  At  the  gates  of  Paris 
he  was  saluted  by  the  chancellor  and  the  parliament. ; 
and  Charles  the  sixth,  attended  by  bis  princes  and  no- 
hies,  welcomed  his  brother  with  a  cordial  embrace. 
The  successor  of  Constantine  was  clothed  in  a  robe  of 
white  silk,  and  mounted  on  a  milk-white  sieed,  a  cir- 
cumstance, in  ihe  French  ceremonial,  of  singular  im- 
portance ;  the  white  colour  is  considered  as  the  symbol 
of  sovereignty  ;  and,  in  a  late  visit,  the  German  empe- 
ror, after  a  haughty  demand  and  a  peevish  refusal,  bad 
been  reduced  to  content  himself  with  a  black  courser. 
Manuel  was  lodged*  in  the  Louvre;  a  succession  of 
feasts  and  balls,  the  pleasures  of  the  banquet  and  the 
chase,  were  ingeniously  varied  by  the  politeness  of  the 
French,  to  display  their  magnificence,  and  amnse  his 
grief;  he  was  indulged  in  the  liberty  of  his  chapel ;  and 
the  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne  were  astonished,  anil  pos- 
sibly scandalized,  by  the  language,  the  rites,  and  the 
vestments,  of  his  Greek  clergy.  But  the  slightest 
glance  on  the  state  of  the  kingdom  must  teach  him  to 
despair  of  any  effectual  assistance.  The  unfortunate 
Charles,  though  he  enjoyed  some  lucid  intervals,  con- 
tinually relapsed  into  furious  or  stupid  insanity  :  the 
reins  of  government  were  alternately  seized  by  his 
brother  and  uncle,  the  dukes  of  Orleans  and  Burgundy, 
whose  factious  competition  prepared  the  miseries  of 
civil  war.  The  former  was  a  gay  youth,  dissolved  in 
luxury  and  love:  the  latter  was  the  father  of  John 
count  of  Nevers,  who  had  so  lately  been  ransomed 
from  Turkish  captivity;  and,  if  the  fearless  son  was 
ardent  to  revenge  his  defeat,  the  more  prudent  Bur- 
gundy was  content  with  the  cost  and  peril  of  the  first 
experiment.  When  Manuel  had  satiated  the  curiosity, 
and  perhaps  fatigued  the  patience,  of  the  French,  lie 
resolved  on  a  visit  to  the  adjacent  island.  In  his  pro- 
of England,  gress  from  Dover,  he  was  entertained  at 
A.  D.  1400.  Canterbury  with  due  reverence  by  the 
December.     pnor  a[)()  faon^s  0f  yt-  Austin  ;  and,  on 

Blackheath,  king  Henry  the  fourth,  with  the  English 
court,  saluted  the  Greek  hero,  (I  copy  our  old  histo- 
rian,) who,  during  many  days,  was  lodged  and  treated 
in  London  as  emperor  of  the  east.'  But  the  state  of 
England  was  still  more  adverse  to  the  design  of  the 
holy  war.  In  the  same  year,  the  hereditary  sovereign 
had  been  deposed  and  murdered  :  the  reigning  prince 
was  a  successful  usurper,  whose  ambition  was  punish 
ed  by  jealousy  and  remorse:  nor  could  Henry  of  Lan 
caster  withdraw  his  person  or  forces  from  the  defence 
of  a  throne  incessantly  shaken  by  conspiracy  and  re- 
bellion.   He  pitied,  he  praised,  he  feasted,  the  empe 


r  Muratori,  Annali  d'llalia,  lom  xii.  p.  406.  John  Galeazzo  was  the 
first  and  most  powerful  duke  of  Milan.  His  connexion  with  Bajazet 
is  attested  by  Froissard  ;  and  he  contributed  to  save  and  deliver  the 
French  captives  of  Nicopolis. 

9  For  the  reception  of  M.inuel  at  Paris,  see  Spondantis,  (Annal 
Eccles.  torn.  i.  p.  676,  677.  A.  D.  1400.  No.  5.)  who  quotes  Juvenal  des 
Ursins,  and  the  monk  of  St.  Denys ;  and  Villaret,  (Hist,  de  France, 
torn.  xii.  p.  331—334.)  who  quotes  nobody,  according  to  the  last  fash 
ion  of  the  French  writers. 

t  A  short  note  of  Manuel  in  England,  is  extracted  by  Dr.  Hody  from 
a  MS.  at  Lambeth,  ( le  liraecis  Illustrious,  p.  14.)  C.  P.  Imperator,diu 
variisijue  el  horreudis  pagauorum  i Multibus  coarclatus,  ul  pro  eisdem 
resistenliam  iriumphalem  perquirerel  Amjlorum  Regem  visilare  de^ 
crevit,  &c.  Hex  (says  W'alsingham,  p.  364.)  iiobili  apparatti  .  .  .  sus 
cepit  (ut  decuil)  tantum  Heroa,  duxilquc  Londonias,  et  per  mulios 
dies  exhibuil  gloriose,  pro  expensis  hospilii  sui  sol  vens,  et  eum  respi- 
.  tens  tanto  fastigio  dbnativis.  H"  repeat"  the  ;im»  in  his  lrpodigma 
Veustiite,  (p.  556  ) 


ror  of  Constantinople  ;  but  if  the  English  monarch  as- 
sumed the  cross,  it  was  only  to  appease  his  people,  and1 
perhaps  his  conscience,  by  the  merit  <«r  semblance  of 
this  pious  intention."  Satisfied,  hovrev-  Hig  relurn  t0 
er,  with  gifts  and  honours,  Manuel  re-  Greece, 
turned  to  Paris;  and,  afier  a  residence  of  A.  D.  1402. 
two  years  in  the  west,  shaped  his  course  through  Ger- 
many and  Italy,  embarked  at  Venice,  and  patiently  ex- 
pected, in  the  Morea,  the  moment  of  his  ruin  or  deliv- 
erance. Yet  he  had  escaped  the  ignominious  necessi- 
ty of  offering  his  religion  to  public  or  private  sale. 
The  Latin  church  was  distracted  by  the  great  schism  : 
the  kings,  the  nations,  the  universities,  of  Europe, 
were  divided  in  their  obedience  between  the  popes  of 
Rome  and  Avignon  ;  and  the  emperor,  anxious  to  con- 
ciliate the  friendship  of  both  parties,  abstained  from 
any  correspondence  with  the  indigent  and  unpopular 
rivals.  His  journey  coincided  with  ihe  year  of  the  ju- 
bilee ;  but  he  passed  through  Italy  without  desiring,  or 
deserving,  tha  plenary  indulgence  whicli  abolished  the 
guilt  or  penance  of  the  sins  of  the  faithful.  The  Ro- 
man pope  was  offended  by  this  neglect ;  accuser!  him  of 
irreverence  to  an  image  of  Christ;  and  exhorted  the 
princes  of  Italy  to  reject  and  abandon  the  obstinate 
schismatic.' 

During  the  period  of  the  crusades,  the  Greek  know- 
Greeks  beheld  with  astonishment  and  }edge  and  de- 
terror  the  perpetual  stream  of  emigration  ■cr'Pllons' 
that  flowed,  and  continued  to  flow,  from  the  unknown 
climates  of  the  west.  The  visits  of  their  last  empe- 
rors removed  the  veil  of  separation,  and  they  disclosed 
to  their  eyes  the  powerful  nations  of  Europe,  whom 
they  no  longer  presumed  to  brand  with  the  name  of 
barbarians.  The  observations  of  Manuel,  and  his  more 
inquisitive  followers,  have  been  preserved  by  a  By- 
zantine historian  of  the  times  :?  his  scattered  ideas  I 
shall  collect  and  abridge:  and  it  may  be  amusing 
enough,  perhaps  instructive,  to  contemplate  the  rude 
pictures  of  Germany,  France,  and  England,  whose  an- 
cient and  modern  state  are  so  familiar  to  our  minds.  I. 
Germanv  (says  the  Greek  Chalcondyles)  of  Germany  . 
is  of  ample  latitude  from  Vienna  to  the 
ocean;  and  it  stretches  (a  strange  geography)  from 
Prague  in  Bohemia  to  the  river  Tartessus,  anil  the  Py- 
renaean  mountains.1  The  soil,  except  in  figs  and  olives, 
is  sufficiently  fruitful  ;  the  air  is  salubrious  ;  the  bodies 
of  the  natives  are  robust  and  healthy;  and  these  cold 
regions  are  seldom  visited  with  the  calamities  of  pesti- 
lence or  earthquakes.  After  ihe  Scythians  or  Tartars, 
the  Germans  are  the  most  numerous  of  nations  ;  they 
are  brave  and  patient,  and  were  they  united  under  a 
single  head,  their  force  would  be  irresistible.  By  the 
gift  of  the  pope  they  have  acquired  the  privilege  of 
choosing  the  Roman  emperor;1  nor  is  any  people  moTe 
devoutly  attached  to  the  faith  and  obedience  of  the  La- 
tin patriarch.    The  greatest  part  of  the  country  is  di- 

u  Shakspeare  begins  and  ends  the  play  of  Henry  IV.  with  that 
prince's  vow  of  a  crusade,  and  his  belief  that  he  should  die  in  Jeru- 
salem. 

i  This  fact  is  preserved  in  the  Historia  Politics,  A.  D.  1391  —  1473. 
published  by  Martin  Crusius.  (Turco  Graecia.  p.  1 — 43.)  The  imago 
of  Christ,  which  the  Greek  emperor  refused  to  worship,  was  probably 
a  work  of  sculpture. 

y  The  Greek  and  Turkish  history  of  Laonicus  Chalcondyles  ends 
with  the  winter  of  1463,  and  the  abrupt  conclusion  seems  to  mark, 
that  he  laid  down  his  pen  in  the  same  year.  We  know  that  he  was 
an  Athenian,  and  that  some  contemporaries  of  the  same  name  coi»- 
iribuied  to  the  revival  of  the  Greek  laneuage  in  Italy.  But  in  his 
numerous  digressions,  the  modest  historian  has  never  introduced  , 
himself;  and  his  editor  Leuuclavius,  as  well  as  Fabricius,  (BiblioU 
Grace,  lorn.  vi.  p.  474  )  seems  i«norant  of  his  life  and  character.  For 
his  descriptions  of  Germanv,  France,  and  England,  see  1.  ii.  p.  36,  37. 
44-50. 

z  I  shall  not  animadvert  on  the  geographical  emirs  of  Chalcondyles. 
In  this  instance,  he  perhaps  fallowed,  and  mistook,  Herodotus,  (1-  it. 
c.33.)  whose  text  may  bo  explained.  (Herodole  de  l.Trcher,  torn.  ii. 
p  219,  220.)  or  whose  ignorance  may  be  excused.  Had  these  modern 
Greeks  never  read  Strabo,  or  any  of  their  lesser  geographers  ? 

a  A  citizen  of  new  Rome,  while  new  Rome  survived,  would  have, 
scorned  to  dignify  the  German  r*;  with  the  lilies  of  Bxri*.ai>«  or  I 
Avrcxf  >T«.p  'r.pztjiY,  but  all  pride  was  extinct  in  ih«  bosom  of  Chal- 
condyles j  and  he  describes  Ihe  Byzantine  prince,  and  his  subject, 
by  the  proper,  Chough  humble,  names  of  Ew...,.t and;  s«T-iA.ivf  'E>.  ] 
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vided  among  the  princes  and  pn  lates  ;  but  Strasburgh, 
Cologne,  Hamburgh,  and  more  than  two  hundred  free 
cities,  are  governed  by  sage  and  equal  1  iws,  according 
to  the  will,  and  for  the  advantage,  of  the  whole  com- 
munity. The  use  of  duels,  or  single  con, bats  on  foot, 
prevails  among  them  in  peace  and  war;  their  industry 
excels  in  all  the  mechanic  arts,  and  the  Germans  may 
boast  of  the  invention  of  gunpowder  and  cannon,  which 
is  now  diffused  over  the  greatest  part  of  the  world, 
of  France-  ^*  '^"'le  ^"g^0111  of  France  is  spread 
above  fifteen  or  twenty  days'  journey 
fro  n  Germany  to  Spain,  and  from  the  Alps  to  the  Bri- 
tish ocean;  containing  many  flourishing  cities,  and 
among  these  Paris,  the  seat  of  the  king,  which  sur- 
passes the  rest  in  riches  and  luxury.  Many  princes 
and  lords  alternately  wait  in  his  palace,  and  acknow- 
ledge him  as  their  sovereign  ;  the  most  powerful  are 
the  dukes  of  Bretagne  and  Burgundy,  of  whom  the 
latter  possesses  the  wealthy  province  of  Flanders, 
whose  harbours  are  frequented  by  the  ships  and  mer- 
chants of  our  own,  and  the  more  remote,  seas.  The 
French  are  an  ancient  and  opulent  people  :  and  their 
language  and  manners,  though  somewhat  different,  are 
not  dissimilar  from  those  of  the  Italians.  Vain  of  the 
imperial  dignity  of  Charlemagne,  of  their  victories 
over  the  Saracens,  and  of  the  exploits  of  their  heroes, 
Oliver  and  Rowland;11  they  esteem  themselves  the 
first  of  the  western  nations  ;  but  this  foolish  arrogance 
has  been  recently  humbled  by  the  unfortunate  events 
of  their  wars  against  the  English,  the  inhabitants  of 

,  r  ,  .  the  British  island.  III.  Britain,  in  the 
r  England.  .  ' 

ocean,  and  opposite  to  the  snores  ot 

Flanders,  may  be  considered  either  as  one  cr  as  three 
islands  ;  but  the  whole  is  united  by  a  common  interest, 
by  the  same  manners,  and  by  a  similar  government. 
The  measure  of  its  circumference  is  five  thousand 
stadia:  the  land  is  overspread  with  towns  and  villa- 
ges: though  destitute  of  wine,  and  not  abounding  in 
fruit-trees,  it  is  fertile  in  wheat  and  barley,  in  honey 
and  wool  ;  and  much  cloth  is  manufactured  by  the  in- 
habitants. In  populousness  and  power,  in  riches  and 
luxury,  London,c  the  metropolis  of  the  isle,  may  claim 
a  pre-emimmce  over  all  the  cities  of  the  west.  It  is 
situate  on  the  Thames,  a  broad  and  rapid  river,  which 
at  the  distance  of  thirty  miles  falls  into  the  Gallic- 
sea;  and  the  daily  flow  and  ebb  of  the  tide  affords  a 
safe  entrance  and  departure  to  the  vessels  of  com- 
merce. The  lung  is  the  head  of  a  powprful  and  tur- 
bulent aristocracy;  his  principal  vassals  hold  their 
estates  by  a  free  and  unalterable  tenure;  and  the  laws 
dpfine  the  limits  of  his  authority  and  their  obedience. 
The  kingdom  has  been  often  afflicted  by  foreign  con- 
quest and  domestic  sedition;  but  the  natives  are  bold 
and  hardy,  renowned  in  arms  and  victorious  in  war. 
The  form  of  their  shields  or  targets  is  derived  from 
the  Italians,  that  of  their  swords  from  the  Greeks; 
the  use  of  the  long-bow  is  the  peculiar  and  decisive 
advantage  of  the  English.  Their  language  bears  no 
affinity  to  the  idioms  of  the  continent :  in  the  habits 
of  domestic  life,  they  are  not  easily  distinguished 
from  their  neighbours  of  France  ;  but  the  most  singular 
circn instance  of  their  manners  is  their  disregard  of 
conjugal  honour  and  of  female  chastity.  In  their 
mutual  visits,  as  the  first  acts  of  hospitality,  the  guest 
is  welcomed  in  the  embraces  of  their  wives  and 
daughters;  among  friends  they  are  lent  and  horrowed 
without  shame;  nor  ar.i  the  islanders  offended  at  this 


I)  Most  of  the  old  romances  were  translated  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury into  French  prose,  and  soon  became  the  favourite  amusement 
of  the  knights  and  ladies  in  the  court  of  Charles  VI.  If  a  Greek  be- 
lieved in  the  exploits  of  Rowland  and  Oliver,  he  may  surely  be 
excused,  since  the  monks  of  St.  Denys,  national  historians,  have 
inserted  the  fables  of  archbishop  Turpin  in  their  Chronicles  of 
France. 


Si 


Tfo?  imga*  Kttxtntv*.  Even  since  the  time  of  Fitzstephen,  (the 
twelfth  century,)  London  appears  to'have  maintained  this  pre-emi 
nence  of  wealth  and  magnitude;  and  hpr  gradual  increase  has.  at 
West]  k"pt  par  e  with  the  general  improvement  of  Europe. 


strange  commerce,  and  its  inevitable  consequences/ 
Informed  as  we  are  of  the  customs  of  old  England, 
and  assured  of  the  virtue  of  our  mothers,  we  may 
smile  at  the  credulity,  or  resent  the  injustice,  of  the 
Greek,  who  must  have  confounded  a  modest  salute* 
with  a  criminal  embrace.  But  his  credulity  and  in- 
justice may  teach  an  important  lesson  ;  to  distrust  the. 
accounts  of  foreign  and  remote  nations,  and  to  suspend 
our  belief  of  every  tale  that  deviates  from  the  laws  of 
nature  and  the  character  of  man/ 

After  his  return,  and  the  victory  of  indifference  of 
Timour,  Manuel  reigned  many  years  in  Manuel  toward* 
prosperity  and  peace.  As  long  as  the  e  a.JJ.' 
sons  of  Bajazet  solicited  his  friendship  1402 — 1417. 
and  spared  his  dominions,  he  was  satisfied  with  the 
national  religion;  and  his  leisure  was  employed  in 
composing  twenty  theological  dialogues  for  its  de- 
fence. The  appearance  of  the  Byzantine  ambassadors 
at  the  council  of  Constance5  announces  the  restoration 
of  the  Turkish  power,  as  well  as  of  the  Latin  church  ; 
the  conquest  of  the  sultans,  Mahomet  and  Amuralh, 
reconciled  the  emperor  to  the  Vatican  ;  and  the  siege 
of  Constantinople  almost  tempted  him  to  acquiesce 
in  the  double  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  When 
Martin  the  fifth  ascended  without  a  rival  the  chair  of 
St.  Peter,  a  friendly  intercourse  of  let-  Hi8  negociations 
ters  and  embassies  was  revived  between  A.  D. 
the  east  and  west.  Ambition  on  one  1417—1423. 
side,  and  distress  on  the  other,  dictated  the  same  de- 
cent language  of  charity  and  peace:  the  artful  Greek 
expressed  a  desire  of  marrying  his  six  sons  to  Italian 
princesses;  and  the  Roman,  not  less  artful,  despatched 
the  daughter  cf  the  marquis  of  Montferral,  with  a  com- 
pany of  noble  virgins,  to  soften,  by  their  charms,  the 
obstinacy  of  the  schismatics.  Yet  under  this  mask 
of  zeal,  a  discerning  eye  will  perceive  that  all  was 
hollow  and  insincere  in  the  court  and  church  of  Con- 
stantinople. According  to  the  vicissitudes  of  dangei 
and  repose,  the  emperor  advanced  or  retreated;  alter 
nately  instructed  and  disavowed  his  ministers;  and 
escaped  from  an  importunate  pressure  by  urging  the 
duty  of  inquiry,  the  obligation  of  collecting  the  sense 
of  his  patriarchs  and  bishops,  and  the  impossibility 
of  convening  them  at  a  time  when  the  Turkish  arms 
were  at  the  gates  of  his  capital.  From  a  review  of 
the  public  transactions  it  will  appear,  that  the  Greeks 
insisted  on  three  successive  measures,  a  succour,  a 
council,  and  a  final  re-union,  while  the  Latins  eluded 
the  second,  and  only  promised  the  first,  as  a  conse- 
quential and  voluntary  reward  of  the  third.  But  we 
have  an  opportunity  of  unfolding  the  His  private  mo- 
most  secret  intentions  of  Manuel,  as  he  lives, 
explained  them  in  a  private  conversation  without  arti- 
fice or  disguise.  In  his  declining  age,  the  emperoi 
had  associated  John  Palseologus,  the  second  of  the 
name,  and  the  eldest  of  his  sons,  on  whom  he  devolved 
the  greatest  part  of  the  authority  and  weight  of  govern- 
ment. One  day,  in  the  presence  only  of  the  historian 
Phranza,h  his  favourite  chamberlain,  he  opened  to  his 


i  If  the  double  sense  of  the  verb  Ku (osculor,  and  in  ulero  gero) 
be  equivocal,  the  context  and  pious  horror  of  Chalcondyles  can  leave 
no  doubt  of  his  meaning  and  mistake,  (p.  49.) 

e  Erasmus  (Fpist.  Fausto  Andrelino)  has  a  pretty  passage  on  the 
English  fashion  of  kissing  strangers  on  their  arrival  and  departure, 
from  whence,  however,  he  draws  no  scandalous  inferences. 

f  Perhaps  we  may  apply  this  remark  to  the  community  of  wives 
among  the  old  Britons,  as  it  is  sopposed  by  Caesar  and  Dion,  (fhon 
Cassius,  1.  lxii.  torn.  ii.  p.  1007.)  with  Reimar's  judicious  annotation. 
The  Arreoy  of  Otaheite,  so  certain  at  first,  is  become  less  visible  and 
scandalous,  in  proportion  as  we  have  studied  the  manners  of  that 
gentle  and  amorous  people. 

g  See  I.enfanl,  Hist,  du  Concile  de  Cons  ance,  loin  ii.  p.  576.  and 
for  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  limes,  the  Annals  of  Spnndanus, 
the  Bibliotheque  of  Pupin,  torn.  xii.  and  twenty-first  and  twenty- 
second  volumes  of  Lhe  History,  or  rather  the  Continuation,  of  Fteury. 

h  From  his  early  youth,  George  Phranza,  or  Phranzes,  was  employ- 
ed in  the  service  of  the  slate  and  palace;  and  Hanckins  (de  Script. 
Byzant.  p.  i.  c.  40.)  has  collected  his  life  from  his  own  writings.  He 
was  no  more  than  four  and  twenty  years  of  age  at  the  death  o! 
Manuel,  who  recommended  him  in  the  strongest  terms  to  his  suc- 
cessor :  Imprimis  vero  nunc  Phranzen  tibi  commendo,  qui  ministravit 
mihi  fideliten  I  diligenter  (I'hran.l.  ii.  c.  1.)  Yet  the  emperor  John 
was  edit,  and  he  preferred  the  service  of  the  despots  of  Peloponnesus. 
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colleague  and  successor  the  true  principle  of  his  nego- 
ciations  with  the  pope.'  "Our  last  resource,"  said 
Manuel,  "  against  the  Turks  is  their  fear  of  our  union 
with  the  Latins,  of  the  warlike  nations  of  the  west, 
who  may  arm  for  our  relief  and  for  their  destruction. 
As  often  as  you  are  threatened  hy  the  miscreants,  pre- 
sent this  danger  before  their  eyes.  Propose  a  council ; 
consult  on  the  means;  but  ever  delay  and  avoid  the 
convocation  of  an  assembly,  which  cannot  tend  either 
to  our  spiritual  or  temporal  emolument.  The  Latins 
are  proud;  the  Greeks  are  obstinate;  neither  party 
will  recede  or  retract;  and  the  attempt  of  a  perfect 
union  will  confirm  the  schism,  alienate  the  churches, 
and  leave  us,  without  hope  or  defence,  at  the  mercy  of 
the  barbarians."  Impatient  of  this  salutary  lesson, 
the  royal  youih  arose  from  his  seat,  and  departed  in 
silence;  and  the  wise  monarch  (continues  Phranza) 
casting  his  eyes  on  me,  thus  resumed  his  discourse: 
"  My  son  deems  himself  a  great  and  heroic  prince; 
but,  alas  !  our  miserable  age  does  not  afford  scope  for 
heroism  or  greatness.  His  daring  spirit  might  have 
suited  the  happier  times  of  our  ancestors;  but  the  pre- 
sent state  requires  not  an  emperor,  but  a  cautious 
steward  of  the  last  relics  of  our  fortunes.  Well  do  I 
remember  the  lofty  expectations  which  he  built  on 
our  alliance  with  Mustapha;  and  much  do  I  fear,  that 
hi-s  rash  courage  will  urge  the  ruin  of  our  house,  and 
that  even  religion  may  precipitate  our  downfall." 
Yet  the  experience  and  authority  of  Manuel  preserved 
the  peace,  and  eluded  the  council  ;  till,  in  the  seventy- 
His death  eighth  year  of  his  age,  and  in  the  habit 
of  a  monk,  he  terminated  his  career,  di- 
viding his  precious  movables  among  his  children  and 
the  poor,  his  physicians  and  his  favourite  servants. 
Of  his  six  sons,*  Andronicus  the  second  was  invested 
with  the  principality  of  Thessalonica,  and  died  of  a 
leprosy  soon  after  the  sale  of  that  city  to  the  Venetians 
and  its  final  conquest  by  the  Turks.  Some  fortunate 
incidents  had  restored  Peloponnesus,  or  the  Morea,  to 
the  empire;  and  in  his  more  prosperous  days,  Manm  1 
had  fortified  the  narrow  isthmus  of  six  miles'  with  a 
stone  wall  and  one  hundred  and  fifty-three  towers. 
The  wall  was  overthrown  by  the  first  blast  of  the 
Ottomans  :  the  fertile  peninsula  might  have  been  suf- 
ficient for  the  four  younger  brothers,  Theodore  and 
Constantino,  Demetrius  and  Thomas;  but  they  wasted 
in  domestic  contests  the  remains  of  their  strength; 
and  the  least  successful  of  the  rivals  were  reduced  to 
a  life  of  dependence  in  the  Byzantine  palace. 

r,„  ,  r  ti.  The  eldest  of  the  sons  of  Manuel,  John 
Zeal  of  John  '  ' 

Paimlocus  II.  PalEeologus  the  second,  was  acknow- 
]42g' 1437  ledged,  after  his  father's  death,  as  the 
~°  '  sole  emperor  of  the  Creeks.  He  imme- 
diately proceeded  to  repudiate  his  wife,  and  to  contracta 
new  marriage  with  the  princess  of  Trebizond  :  beauty 
was  in  his  eyes  the  first  qualification  of  an  empress; 
and  the  clergy  had  yielded  to  his  firm  assurance,  that 
unless  he  might  he  indulged  in  a  divorce,  he  would 
retire  to  a  cloister,  and  leave  the  throne  to  his  brother 
Constantine.  The  first,  and  in  truth  the  only,  victory 
of  Palasologus,  was  over  a  Jew,™  w:hom,  after  a  long 
and  learned  dispute,  he  converted  to  the  christian 
faith  ;  and  this  momentous  conquest  is  carefully  re- 

i  Sop  Phranzes,  1.  ii.  c.  13.  While  so  many  manuscripts  of  the 
Gr-ek  original  are  extant  in  the  libraries  of  Rome,  Milan,  the  Escu- 
rial,  &c.  it  is  a  matter  of  shame  and  reproach,  'hat  we  should  be  re- 
duced to  the  Latin  version,  or  abstract,  of  JaniPs  Pontanus,  (ad  cal- 
cem  Theophylact.  Simocaltae:  Ineolsladt,  161:4.)  sn  deficient  inac- 
curacy and  elesanoe.  (Fabric.  Bib! int.  Grajr..  torn.  vi.  p.  C15— 620.) 

*  S°e  Ducange,  Fam.  Byzani.  p  2)3—248. 

1  The  exact  measure  of  the  Hexamilinn,  from  sea  to  sea,  was  3500 
orgyise,  or  toises,  of  six  Greek  f-et,  (Phranzes,  1.  i.  c.  3S.)  which 
would  produce  a  Greek  mile  still  smaller  than  that  of  060  French 
toiscs,  which  is  assigned  by  D'Anville  as  still  in  use  in  Turkey. 
Five  miles  are  commonly  r-ckoned  for  the  breadth  of  the  isthmus. 
Spe  the  Travels  of  Spoil,  Wheeler,  and  Ch  mdler. 

m  The  first  objection  of  the  Jews  is  on  the  death  of  Christ :  if  it 
were  voluntary,  Christ  was  a  suicide  :  which  ihe  emperor  parries 
with  a  mystery.  They  then  dispute  on  the  conception  of  the  Vir- 
gin, the  sense  of  the  prophecies,  &c.  (Phranzes.  1.  ii.  c.  I'?,  a  whole 
chapter.) 


corded  in  the  history  of  the  times.  But  he  soon  re- 
sumed the  design  of  uniting  the  east  and  west ;  and, 
regardless  of  his  father's  advice,  listened,  as  it  should 
seem  with  sincerity,  to  the  proposal  of  meeting  the 
pope  in  a  general  council  beyond  the  Adriatic.  This 
dangerous  project  was  encouraged  by  Martin  the  fifth, 
and  coldly  entertained  by  his  successor  Eugenius, 
till,  after  a  tedious  negotiation,  the  emperor  received 
a  summons  from  the  Latin  assembly  of  a  new  charac- 
ter, the  independent  prelates  of  Basil,  who  styled 
themselves  the  representatives  and  judges  of  the  cath- 
olic, church. 

The  Roman  pontiff  had  fought  and  Corruption  of  the 
conquered  in  the  cause  of  ecclesiastical  Latin  church, 
freedom;  but  the  victorious  clergy  were  soon  exposed 
to  the  tyranny  of  their  deliverer;  and  his  sacred  char- 
acter was  invulnerable  to  those  arms  which  they  found 
so  keen  and  effectual  against  the  civil  magistrate. 
Their  great  charter,  the  right  of  election,  was  annihi- 
lated hy  appeals,  evaded  by  trusts  or  commendams, 
disappointed  by  reversionary  grants,  and  superseded 
by  previous  and  arbitrary  reservations.11  A  public 
auction  was  instituted  in  the  court  of  Rome  :  the  car- 
dinals and  favourites  were  enriched  with  the  spoils  of 
naiions;  and  every  country  might  complain  that  the 
most  important  and  valuable  benefices  were  accumu- 
lated on  the  heads  of  aliens  and  absentees.  During 
their  residence  at  Avignon,  the  ambition  of  the  popes 
subsided  in  the  meaner  passions  of  avarice  0  and  lux- 
ury ;  they  rigorously  imposed  en  the  clergy  the  tri- 
butes of  first-fruits  and  tenths;  but  they  freely  tole- 
ra'ed  the  impunity  of  vice,  disorder,  and  Schism, 
corruption.  These  manifold  scandals  A. D-\ 
were  aggravated  by  the  great  schism  of  —  "  " 

the  west,  which  continued  above  fifty  years.  In  tho 
furious  conflicts  of  Rome  and  Avignon,  the  vices  of 
the  rivals  were  mutually  exposed  ;  and  their  preca- 
rious situation  degraded  their  authority,  relaxed  their 
discipline,  and  multiplied  their  wants  and  exactions. 
To  heal  the  wounds,  and  restore  the  Council  of  Pisa, 

monarchy,  of  the  church,  the  synods  of  A-?'  ]409- 
t,.  j  rt  n  -     ,       of  Constance, 

Pisa  and  Constance  p  were  successively  a.  D. 
convened  ;  but  these  great  assemblies,  1414—1418. 
conscious  of  their  strength,  resolved  to  vindicate  the 
privileges  of  the  christian  aristocracy.  From  a  per- 
sonal sentence  against  two  pontiffs,  whom  they  reject- 
ed, and  a  third,  their  acknowledged  sovereign,  whom 
they  deposed,  the  fathers  of  Constance  proceeded  to 
examine  the  nature  and  limits  of  the  Roman  supre- 
macy ;  nor  did  they  separate  till  they  had  established 
the  authority,  above  the  pope,  of  a  general  council. 
It  was  enacted,  that,  for  the  government  and  reforma- 
tion of  the  church,  such  assemblies  should  be  held  at 
regular  intervals;  and  that  each  synod,  before  its  dis- 
solution, should  appoint  the  time  and  place  of  the  sub- 
sequent meeting.  By  the  influence  of  the  court  of 
Rome,  the  next  convocation  at  Sienna  was  easily 
eluded;  but  the  bold  and  vigorous  pro-  of  Basil 
eeedings  of  the  council  of  Basil1)  had  A.  D. 

almost  been  fatal  to  the  reigning  pontiff,  1431—1443. 


n  In  the  treatise  delle  Materia  Beneficiarte  of  Fra-Paolo.  (in  the 
fourth  volume  of  the  last,  and  best,  edition  of  his  works.)  Ihe  papal 
system  is  deeply  studied  and  freely  described.  Should  Rome  and 
her  religion  be  annihilated,  this  golden  volume  may  still  survive,  a 
philosophical  history,  and  a  salutary  warning 

o  Pope  John  XXII.  (in  1334)  loft  behind  him,  at  Avignon,  eighteen 
millions  of  gold  Ilorins.  and  the  value  of  seven  millions  more  in  plate 
and  jewels.  See  the  Chronicle  of  John  Villani,  (1.  xi.c.2;>.  in  Mura- 
tori's  Collection,  torn.  xiii.  p.  765.)  whose  brother  received  the  ac- 
count from  the  papal  treasurers.  A  treasure  of  six  or  eight  millions 
sierlins  in  the  fourteenth  century  is  enormous,  and  almost  incredible. 

p  A  learned  and  liberal  protestani.  M.  I. enfant,  has  given  a  fair 
history  of  the  councils  of  Pisa,  Coustance.  and  Basil,  in  six  volumes 
in  quarto;  but  the  last  part  is  the  most  hasly  and  imperfect,  except 
in  the  account  of  the  troubles  of  Bohemia. 

q  The  original  acts  or  minutes  of  the  council  of  Basil,  are  pre- 
served in  the  public  library,  in  twelve  volumes  in  folio.  Basil  was 
a  free  city,  conveniently  situate  on  Ihe  Rhine,  and  guarded  by  ihe 
arms  of  the  neighbouring  and  confederate  Swiss.  In  14-9,  the  uni- 
versity was  founded  by  pope  Pius  I1.  (.-Eneas  Sylvius,)  who  had  been 
secretary  to  the  council.  But  what  is  a  council,  or  a  university,  to 
ihe  presses  of  Fioben  and  the  studies  of  Erasmus  ? 
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Eugenins  the  fourth.  A  just  suspicion  of  his  design 
prompted  the  fathers  to  hasten  the  promulgation  of 
their  first  decree,  that  the  representatives  of  the  church 
militant  on  earth  were  invested  with  a  divine  and 
spiritual  jurisdiction  over  all  christians,  without  except- 
ing the  pope ;  and  that  a  general  council  could  not  be 
dissolved,  prorogued,  or  transferred,  unless  hy  their 
free  deliberation  and  consent.  On  the  notice  that 
Eugenins  had  fulminated  a  bull  for  that  purpose,  they 
ventured  to  summon,  to  admonish,  to  threaten,  to  cen- 
sure, the  contumacious  successor  of  St.  Peter.  After 
Their  opposition  many  delays,  to  allow  time  for  repen- 
to  Eugenins  IV.  tance,  they  finally  declared,  that,  unless 
he  submitted  within  the  term  of  sixty  days,  he  was 
suspended  from  the  exercise  of  all  temporal  and  eccle- 
siastical authority.  And  to  mark  their  jurisdiction 
over  the  prince  as  well  as  the  priest,  they  assumed 
the  government  of  Avignon,  annulled  the  alienation 
of  the  sacred  patrimony,  and  protected  Rome  from  the 
imposition  of  new  taxes.  Their  boldness  was  justi- 
fied, not  only  by  the  general  opinion  of  the  clergy, 
but  by  the  support  and  power  of  the  first  monarchs  of 
Christendom  :  the  emperor  Sigismond  declared  him- 
self the  servant  and  protector  of  the  synod  ;  Germany 
and  France  adhered  to  their  cause;  the  dulie  of  Milan 
was  the  enemy  of  Eugenins;  and  he  was  driven  from 
the  Vatican  hy  an  insurrection  of  the  Roman  people. 
Rejected  at  the  same  time  by  his  temporal  and  spiri- 
tual subjects,  submission  was  his  only  choice  :  by  a 
most  humiliating  hull,  the  pope  repealed  his  own  acts, 
and  ratified  those  of  the  council;  incorporated  his 
legates  and  cardinals  with  that  venerable  body  ;  and 
setjned  to  resign  himself  to  the  decrees  of  the  supreme 
legislature.  Their  fame  pervaded  the  countries  of  the 
east;  and  it  was  in  their  presence  that  Sigismond 
received  the  ambassadors  of  the  Turkish  sultan,'  who 
laid  at  bis  feet  twelve  large  vases,  filled  with  robes 
,T  of  silk  and  pieces  of  gold.    The  fathers 

Negociations  •     j  .    .1       1  c     j  • 

wiih  the  Greeks,  ot  liasil  aspired  to  the  glory  ot  reducing 
A.  r>.  the  Greeks,  as  well  as  1  lie  Bohemians, 
within  the  pale  of  the  church  ;  and  their 
deputies  invited  the  emperor  and  patriarch  of  Constan- 
tinople to  unite  with  an  assembly  which  possessed 
the  confidence  of  the  western  nations.  Pala'ologns 
was  not  averse  to  the  proposal;  and  bis  ambassadors 
were  introduced  with  due  honours  into  the  catholic 
senate.  But  the  choice  of  the  place  appeared  to  be 
an  insuperable  obstacle,  since  he  refused  to  pass  the 
Alps,  or  the  sea  of  Sicily,  and  positively  required  that 
the  synod  should  be  adjourned  to  some  convenient  city 
in  Italy,  or  at  least  on  the  Danube.  The  other  arti- 
cles of  this  treaty  were  more  readily  stipulated  :  it  w  as 
agreed  to  defray  the  travelling  expenses  of  the  empe- 
ror, wiih  a  train  of  seven  hundred  persons,"  to  remit  an 
immediate  sum  of  eight  thousand  ducats' for  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  Greek  clergy;  and  in  bis  absence 
to  grant  a  supply  of  ten  thousand  ducats,  with  three 
hundred  archers  and  some  galleys,  for  the  protection 
of  Constantinople.  The  city  of  Avignon  advanced 
the  funds  for  the  preliminary  expenses ;  and  the  em- 
barkation was  prepared  at  Marseilles  with  some  diffi- 
culty and  delay. 

John  Palieoiopus  In  his  distress  the  friendship  of  Pa- 
e™bp'(i1lali"  she  l360^0^118  vvas  disputed  by  the  ecclesias- 
pnPA.Sb.a]437B'  tical  powers  of  the  west;  but  the  dex- 
Nov.  4.       terous  activity  of  a  monarch  prevailed 


r  This  Turkish  embassy,  attested  only  by  Grant  zius,  is  related 
with  some  doubt  by  the  annalist  Spondanus,  A.  D.  1433.  No.  25.  torn. 

i.  p.  8:4. 

8  Syropulus,  p.  19.  In  this  list,  the  Greeks  appear  to  have  exceed- 
ed the  real  numbers  of  the  clergy  and  laity  which  afterwards  at- 
tended the  emperor  and  patriarch,  but  which  are  not  clearly  speci- 
fied by  the  great  ecclesiarch.  The  75,000  florins  which  they  asked 
in  this  negociation  of  the  pope  (p.  9.)  were  more  than  they  could 
hope  or  want. 

t  I  use  indifferently  the  words  ducat  and  florin,  which  derive  their 
names,  the  furmer  from  the  dukes  of  Milan,  the  latter  from  the  re- 
public of  Florence.  These  gold  pieces,  the  first  that  were  coined  in 
Italy,  perhaps  in  the  Latin  world,  may  be  compared  in  weight  and 
value  u>  one  third  of  the  KnL'liph  guinea. 


over  the  slo-w  debates  and  inflexible  temper  of  a  repub- 
lic. The  decrees  of  Basil  continually  tended  to  cir- 
cumscribe the  despotism  of  the  pope,  and  to  erect  a 
supreme  and  perpetual  tribunal  in  the  church.  Euge- 
nins was  impatient  of  the  yoke;  and  the  union  of  the 
Greeks  might  afford  a  decent  pretence  for  translating 
a  rebellious  synod  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Po.  The 
independence  of  the  fathers  was  lost  if  they  passed 
the  Alps:  Savoy  or  Avignon,  to  which  they  acceded 
with  reluctance,  were  described  at  Constantinople  as 
situate  far  beyond  the  pillars  of  Hercules  ;  0  the  empe- 
ror and  his  clergy  were  apprehensive  of  the  dangers  of 
a  long  navigation:  they  were  offended  by  a  haughty 
declaration,  that  after  suppressing  the  new  heresy  of 
the  Bohemians,  the  council  would  soon  eradicate  the 
old  heresy  of  the  Greeks.1  On  the  side  of  Eugenins, 
all  was  smooth,  and  yielding,  and  respectful  :  and  he 
invited  the  Byzantine  monarch  to  heal  by  his  presence 
the  schism  of  the  Latin,  as  well  as  of  the  eastern, 
church.  Ferrara,  near  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  was 
proposed  for  their  amicable  interview  ;  and  with  some 
indulgence  of  forgery  and  theft,  a  surreptitious  decree 
was  procured,  which  transferred  the  synod,  with  its 
own  consent,  lo  that  Italian  city.  Nine  galleys  Mere 
equipped  for  this  service  at  Venice,  and  in  the  isle  of 
Candia;  their  diligence  anticipated  the  slower  ves- 
sels of  Basil  :  the  Roman  admiral  was  commissioned 
to  burn,  sink,  and  destroy;7  and  these  priestly  squa- 
drons might  have  encountered  each  other  in  the  same 
seas  where  Athens  and  Sparta  had  formerly  contend- 
ed for  the  pre-eminence  of  glory.  Assaulted  by  the 
importunity  of  the  factions,  who  were  ready  to  fight 
for  the  possession  of  his  person.  Palaeologus  hesi- 
tated before  he  left  his  palace  and  country  on  a  per- 
ilous experiment.  His  father's  advice  still  dwelt  on 
his  memory  :  and  reason  must  suggest,  that  since  the 
Latins  were  divided  among  themselves,  they  could 
never  unite  in  a  foreign  cause.  Sigismond  dissuaded 
the  unseasonable  adventure;  his  advice  was  impartial, 
since  he  adhered  to  the  council;  and  it  was  enforced 
by  the  strange  belief,  that  the  German  Caesar  would 
nominate  a  Greek  his  heir  and  success'  r  in  the  empire 
of  the  west.2  Even  the  Turkish  sultan  was  a  coun- 
sellor whom  it  might  be  unsafe  to  trust,  but  whom  it 
was  dangerous  to  offend.  Amu  rath  was  unskilled  in 
the  dispnle,  but  he  was  apprehensive  of  the  union,  of 
the  christians.  From  his  own  treasures,  he  offered 
to  relieve  the  wants  cf  the  Byzantine  court;  yet  be 
declared  with  seeming  magnanimity,  that  Constan- 
tinople should  be  secure  and  inviolate,  in  the  absence 
of  her  sovereign.1  The  resolution  of  Palaeologus  was 
decided  by  the  most  splendid  gifts  and  the  most  spe- 
cious promises  :.  he  wished  to  escape  for  a  while  from 
a  scene  of  danger  and  distress;  and  after  dismissing 
with  an  ambiguous  answn  the  messengers  of  the 
council,  he  declared  his  intention  of  embarking  in  the 
Roman  galleys.  The  age  of  the  patriarch  Joseph  was 
more  susceptible  of  fear  than  of  hope;  he  trembledat 


u  At  the  end  cf  the  Latin  version  of  Phranzes,  we  read  a  Ion; 
Greek  epistle  or  declamation  of  Geonre  of  Trebizond,  who  advist-s 
the  emperor  to  prefer  Eugenins  and  Italy  He  treats  with  contempt 
the  schismatic  assemblyof  Basil,  the  barbarians  of  Gaul  and  Ger- 
many, who  had  conspired  to  transport  the  thairof  St.  Peter  beyond 

the  Alps;  ci   niXici  (says  he)  tri  m  ix"  P"«  G-uvcJtv  ■  r», 

'Hf »*>..•  i.  i'  --n'oiv  in  *te*  rnJiifaiv  i;*£tuc-i.  Was  Constantinople 
unprovided  with  a  map? 

s  Syropulus  (p.  26 — 31.)  attests  his  own  indignation,  and  that  of 
his  countrymen  ;  and  the  Basil  deputies,  who  excused  the  rash  de- 
clarat  ion,  could  neither  deny  nor  alter  an  act  of  the  council. 

y  Condolmieri,  the  pope's  nephew  and  admiral,  expressly  declared, 

ifj  Zxiv.X  u,  x*i  ei  Jul-*;*  kit  xv<rn  y.xi  eerzi  its*.  The  naval  orders  of 
the  synod  were  less  peremptory,  and,  till  the  hostile  squadrons  ap- 
peared, both  parlies  tried  to  conceal  their  quarrel  from  the  Greeks. 

2  Syropulus  mentions  the  hopes  of  Palaeologus  (p.  3G.)  and  the  last 
advice  of  Sigismond,  (p.  57.)  At  Corfu,  the  Greek  emperor  was  in- 
formed of  his  friend's  death  ;  had  he  known  it  sooner,  tie  would  have 
returned  home,  (p.  79.) 

a  Phranzes  himself,  though  from  different  motives,  was  of  the  ad- 
vice of  Am'urath.  (1.  ii.  c.  13.)  Utiuam  ne  synodus  ista  unquam  fuis- 
set,  si  tantas  offensiones  et  detrimenta  paritura  erat.  This  Turkish 
embassy  is  likewise  mentioned  by  Syropulus  ;  (p.  58.)  and  Amurath 
kept  his  word.  He  ni  ght  threaten,  (p.  125. 219.)  but  he  never  at 
tacked,  the  cilv. 
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llie  perils  of  the  sea,  and  expressed  his  apprehension, 
that  his  feehle  voice,  with  thirty  perhaps  of  his  ortho- 
dox brethren,  would  be  oppressed  in  a  foreign  land  by 
the  power  and  numbers  of  a  Latin  synod.  He  yielded 
to  the  royal  mandate,  to  the  flattering  assurance,  that 
he  would  be  heard  as  the  oracle  of  nations,  and  to  the 
secret  wish  of  learning  from  his  brother  of  the  west, 
to  deliver  the  church  from  the  yoke  of  kings. b  The 
five  cross-bearers,  or  dignitaries,  of  St.  Sophia,  were 
bound  to  attend  his  person  ;  and  one  of  these,  the  great 
ecclesiarch  or  preacher,  Sylvester  Syropulus,'  has  com- 
posed a  free  and  curious  history4  of  the  false  union.e 
Of  the  clergy  that  reluctantly  obeyed  the  summons  of 
the  emperor  and  the  patriarch,  submission  was  the 
first  duty,  and  patience  the  most  useful  virtue.  In  a 
chosen  list  of  twenty  bishops,  we  discover  the  metro- 
politan titles  of  Heraclea  and  Cyzicus,  Nice  and  Nico- 
media,  Ephesus  and  Trebizond,  and  the  personal  merit 
of  Mark  and  Bessarion,  who,  in  the  confidence  of  their 
learning  and  eloquence,  were  promoted  to  the  episco- 
pal rank.  Some  monks  and  philosophers  were  named 
to  display  the  science  and  sanctity  of  the  Greek  church  : 
and  the  service  of  the  choir  was  performed  by  a  select 
band  of  singers  and  musicians.  The  patriarchs  of 
Alexandria,  Antioch.and  Jerusalem,  appeared  by  their 
genuine  or  fictitious  deputies;  the  primate  of  Russia 
represented  a  nationl  church,  and  the  Greeks  might 
contend  with  the  Latins  in  the  extent  of  their  spiri- 
tual empire.  The  precious  vases  of  Sophia  were  ex- 
posed to  the  winds  and  waves,  that  the  patriarch  might 
officiate  with  becoming  splendour;  whatever  gold  the 
emperor  could  procure,  was  expended  in  the  massy 
ornaments  of  his  bed  and  chariot;'  and  while  they 
affected  to  maintain  the  prosperity  of  their  ancient  for- 
tune, they  quarrelled  for  the  division  of  fifteen  thou- 
sand ducats,  the  first  alms  of  the  Roman  pontiff. 
After  the  necessary  preparations,  John  Pala^ologus, 
with  a  numerous  train,  accompanied  by  his  brother 
Demetrius,  and  the  most  respectable  persons  of  the 
church  and  state,  embarked  in  eight  vessels  with  sails 
and  oars,  which  steered  through  the  Turkish  straits 
of  Gallipoli  to  the  Archipelago,  the  Morea,  and  the 
Adriatic  Gulf.* 

....      ,  ,       After  a  tedious  and  troublesome  navi- 

His  triumphal  -  ,  .... 

entry  at  Venice,  gation  of  seventy-seven  days,  this  reli- 
^F^b^39  K'°"us  squadron  cast  anchor  before  Ven- 
ice;  and  their  reception  proclaimed  the 
joy  and  magnificence  of  that  powerful  republic.  In 
the  command  of  the  world,  the  modest  Augustus  had 
never  claimed  such  honours  from  his  subjects  as  were 
paid  to  his  feeble  successor  by  an  independent  state. 

b  The  reader  will  smile  at  the  simplicity  with  which  he  imparled 
these  hopes  to  his  favourites:  Taixvt**  xKteizie***  vy^ntv  gx.3ri£i 

6;>t*,-  Jou>.s<*;  »*f*  rev  (p.  92.)   Yet  it  would  have 

been  difficult  for  him  to  have  practised  the  lessons  of  Gregory  VII. 

c  The  christian  name  of  Sylvester  is  borrowed  from  the  Latin  calen- 
dar. In  modern  Greek,  rcuKtf,  as  a  diminutive,  is  added  to  the  ends 
of  words:  nor  can  any  reasoning  of  Creyghton,  the  editor,  excuse  his 
changing  into  SguropuUis  (Sguros  fuscus)  the  Syropulus  of  his  own 
manuscript,  whose  name  is  subscribed  with  hisown  hand  in  the  acus 
of  the  council  of  Florence.  Why  might  not  the  author  be  of  Syrian 
extraction  ? 

d  From  the  conclusion  of  the  history,  I  should  fix  the  date  to  the 
year  1444,  four  years  after  the  synod,  when  the  srreat  ecclesiarch  had 
abdicated  his  office,  (sectio  xii.  p.  330  —350. )  His  passions  were  cool- 
ed by  time  and  retirement ;  and,  although  Syropulus  is  often  partial, 
he  is  never  intemperate. 

e  Vera  historia  unionis  non  vera  inter  Gracos  el  Latinos,  (Haga 
Comitis,  1660.  in  folio,)  w.is  first  published  with  a  louse  and  fl  irid 
version,  by  Robert  Creyghton.  chaplain  to  Charles  II.  in  his  exile. 
The  zeal  .if  the  editor  has  prefixed  a  polemic  title,  for  the  beginning 
,.f  the  original  is  wanting.  Syropulus  may  be  ranked  with  the  best 
of  the  Byzantine  writers  f  >r  the  merit  of  his  narration,  and  even  of 
his  style;  but  he  is  escluded  from  the  orthodox  collections  of  the 
councils. 

f  Syropulus  (p.  6J.)  simply  expresses  his  intention  =  t-  iz-.u.. 
Iriv»vii>  si.y^t  xip', «/.►„►  n.u.t-.ws  ;  and  the  Latin 

ofCreyghton  may  afford  a  specimen  of  his  8  >rid  paraphrase.  Ul  pom- 
pa  circumducts  noster  Imperator  Italiae  popuhs  ali^uis  deauratus 
Jupiter  crederetur,  aut  Croesus  ex  opulema  Lydia. 

g  Although  I  cannot  stop  to  quote  Syropulus  for  every  fact,  1  will 
observe  that  the  navigation  of  the  Greeks  from  Constantinople  to 
Venice  and  Ferrara  is  coulained  in  the  fourih  section,  (p.  G7— 100.) 
and  that  the  historian  has  the  uncommon  talent  of  placing  each 
sceDe  before  the  reader's  eye. 


Seated  on  the  poop,  on  a  lofty  throne,  he  received  the 
visit,  or,  in  the  Greek  style,  the  adoration,  of  the  doge 
and  senators.11  They  sailed  in  the  Bucentaur,  which 
was  accompanied  by  twelve  stately  galleys:  the  sea 
was  overspread  with  innumerable  gondolas  of  pomp 
and  pleasure ;  the  air  resounded  with  music  and  ac- 
clamations ;  the  mariners,  and  even  the  vessels,  were 
dressed  in  silk  and  gold  ;  and  in  all  the  emblems  and 
pageants,  the  Roman  eagles  were  blended  with  the  lion9 
of  St.  Mark.  The  triumphal  procession,  ascending  the 
great  canal,  passed  under  the  bridge  of  the  Rialto  ;  and 
the  eastern  strangers  gazed  with  admiration  on  the  pa- 
laces, the  churches,  and  the  populousness  of  a  city,  that 
seems  to  float  on  the.  bosom  of  the  waves.'  They  sigh- 
ed to  behold  the  spoils  and  trophies  with  which  it  had 
been  decorated  after  the  sack  of  Constantinople.  After 
an  hospitable  entertainment  of  fifteen  days,  Palaeolo- 
gus  pursued  his  journey  by  land  and  water  from  Venice 
to  Eerrara :  and,  on  this  occasion,  the  pride  of  the  Vatican 
was  tempered  by  policy  to  indulge  the  into  Ferrara, 
ancient  dignity  of  the  emperor  of  the  east.  Feb.  28. 
He  made  his  entry  on  a  black  horse;  but  a  milk-white 
steed,  whose  trappings  were  embroidered  with  golden 
eagles,  was  led  before  him  ;  and  the  canopy  was  borne 
over  his  head  by  the  princes  of  Este,  the  sons  or  kins- 
men of  Nicholas,  marquis  of  the  city,  and  a  sovereign 
more  powerful  than  himsef.k  Palaeologus  did  not 
alight  until  he  reached  the  bottom  of  the  staircase  :  the 
pope  advanced  to  the  door  of  the  apartment ;  refused  his 
proffered  genuflection  ;  and,  after  a  paternal  embrace, 
conducted  the  emperor  to  a  seat  on  his  left-hand.  Nor 
would  the  patriarch  descend  from  his  galley,  till  a 
ceremony,  almost  equal,  had  been  stipulated  between 
the  bishops  of  Rome  and  Constantinople.  The  latter 
was  saluted  by  his  brother  with  a  kiss  of  union  and 
charity  :  nor  would  any  of  the  Greek  ecclesiastics  sub- 
mit to  kiss  the  feet  of  the  western  primate.  On  the 
opening  of  the  synod,  the  place  of  honour  in  the  cen- 
tre was  claimed  by  the  temporal  and  ecclesiastical 
chiefs;  and  it  was  only  by  alleging  that  his  predeces- 
sors had  not  assisted  in  person  at  Nice  or  Chalcedon, 
that  Eugenius  could  evade  the  ancient  precedents  of 
Constantine  and  Marcian.  After  much  debate,  it  was 
agreed  that  the  right  and  left  sides  of  the  church  should 
be  occupied  by  the  two  nations  ;  that  the  solitary  chair 
of  St.  Peter  should  be  raised  the  first  of  the  Latin 
line;  and  that  the  throne  of  the  Greek  emperor,  at  the 
head  of  his  clergy,  should  be  equal  and  opposile  to  the 
the  second  place,  the  vacant  seat  of  the  emperor  of  the 
west.1  m 

But  as  soon  as  festivity  and  form  had  Council  of  the 
given  place  to  a  more  serious  treaty,  the 
Greeks  were  dissatisfied  with  their  jour- 
ney, with  themselves,  and  with  the  pope. 
The  pencil  of  his  emissaries  had  painted 
him  in  a  prosperous  state;  at  the  head 
of  the  princes  and  prelates  of  Europe,  obedient  at  his 
voice,  to  believe  and  to  arm.  The  thin  appearance  of 
the  universal  synod  of  Eerrara  betrayed  his  weakness; 
and  the  Latins  opened  the  first  session  with  only  five 
archbishops,  eighteen  bishops,  and  ten  abbots,  the  great- 


Greeks  and  La- 
tins at  Ferrara 
and  Florence, 
A.  D.  1433. 
Oct.  8— 
A.  D.  1439. 
July  6. 


h  At  the  time  of  the  synod,  Pharanzes  was  in  Peloponnesus ;  but  he 
received  from  the  despot  Demetrius,  a  faithful  account  of  the  honour 
able  reception  of  the  emperor  and  patriarch  both  at  Venice  and  Fer- 
rara, (Dux  ....  sedentem  Imperalorem  adorat,)  which  are  mort 
slightly  mentioned  by  the  Latins,  (1.  ii.  c.  14—16.) 

i  The  astonishment  of  a  Greek  prince  and  a  French  Ambassadot 
(Memoires  de  Philippe  de  Comines,  1.  vii.  c.  18.)  at  the  sight  of  Vcn 
ice,  abundantly  prove,  thai  in  the  fifteenth  century  it  was  the  first 
and  most  splendid  of  the  christian  cities.  For  the  spoils  of  Couslan- 
tinople  at  Venice,  see  Syropulus,  (p.  37.) 

k  Nicholas  III.  of  Este  reigned  for  forty-eight  years,  (A.  D  1393— 
1141.)  and  was  lord  of  Ferrara,  Modcna,  Reggio,  Parma,  Rovigo,  and 
Commachio.  bee  his  Life  in  iVIuratori.  (Aniichila  Esiense,  torn.  ii.  p. 
139-201.) 

1  The  Latin  vulgar  was  provoked  to  laughter  at  the  strange  dressei 
of  the  Greeks,  and  especially  the  length  of  their  garments,  their 
sleeves,  and  their  beards  ;  nor  was  the  emperor  distinguished,  except 
by  the  purple  colour,  and  his  tliadem  or  tiara  with  a  jewel  on  the  lop. 
(H  idy  lie  Gracis  Illustrious,  p.  31.)  Yet  another  spectator  confesses, 
that  the  Greek  fashion  was  piu  grave  e  piu  degna  lhan  the  Italian. 
(Vespasiano,  in  Vii.  Eugen.  IV.  in  Muraluri,  lorn,  xxv.  p.  261.) 
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est  part  of  whom  were  the  subjects  or  country  men  of  ihe 
Italian  pontiff.  Except  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  none  of 
the  potentates  of  the  west  condescended  to  appear  in 
person,  or  by  their  ambassadors  ;  nor  was  it  possible  to 
suppress  the  judicial  acts  of  Basil  against  the  dignity 
and  person  of  Eugenius,  which  were  finally  concluded 
by  a  new  election.  Under  these  circumstances,  a  truce 
or  delay  was  asked  and  granted,  till  Palseologus  could 
expect  from  the  consent  of  the  Latins  some  temporal 
reward  for  an  unpopular  union  ;  and  after  the  first  ses- 
sion, the  public  proceedings  were  adjourned  above  six 
months.  The  emperor,  with  a  chosen  band  of  his  fa- 
vourites and  janizaries,  fixed  his  summer  residence  at  a 
pleasant  spacious  monastery,  six  miles  from  Ferrara ; 
forgot,  in  the  pleasures  of  the  chase,  the  distress  of  the 
church  and  state  ;  and  persisted  in  destroying  the  game, 
without  listening  to  the  just  complaints  of  the  marquis 
or  the  husbandman.™  In  the  mean  while,  his  unfortu- 
nate Greeks  were  exposed  to  all  the  miseries  of  exile 
and  poverty;  for  the  snpportof  each  stranger,  a  month- 
ly allowance  was  assigned  of  three  or  four  gold  florins; 
and  although  the  cniire  sum  did  not  amount  to  seven 
hundred  florins,  a  long  arrear  was  repeatedly  incurred 
by  the  indigence  or  policy  of  the  Roman  court."  They 
sighed  for  a  speedy  deliverance  ;  but  their  escape  was 
prevented  by  a  triple  chain:  a  passport  from  their  su- 
periors was  required  at  the  gates  of  Ferrara  ;  the  go- 
vernment of  Venice  had  engaged  to  arrest  and  send 
back  the  fugitives;  and  inevitable  punishment  awaited 
them  at  Constantinople  :  excommunication,  fines,  and  a 
sentence,  which  did  not  respect  the  sacerdotal  dignity, 
that  they  should  be  stripped  naked  and  publicly  whip- 
ped.0 It  was  only  by  the  alternative  of  hunger  or  dis- 
pute that  the  Greeks  could  be  persuaded  to  open  the  first 
conference  ;  and  they  yielded  with  exireme  reluctance 
to  attend  from  Ferrara  to  Florence  the  rear  of  a  flying 
synod.  This  new  translation  was  urged  by  inevitable 
necessity  ;  the  city  was  visited  by  the  plague  ;  the  fideli- 
ty of  the  marquis  might  be  suspected  ;  the  mercenary 
troops  of  the  duke  of  Milan  were  at  the  gates;  and  as 
they  occupied  Romagna,  it  was  not  without  difficulty 
and  danger  that  the  pope,  the  emperor,  and  the  bishops, 
explored  their  way  through  the  unfrequented  paths  of 
the  Appennine.'' 

Yet  all  these  obstacles  were  surmounted  by  time 
and  policy.  The  violence  of  the  fathers  of  Basil  rather 
promoted  than  injured  the  cause  of  Eugenius:  the  na- 
tions of  Europe  abhorred  the  schism,  and  disowned 
the  election,  of  Felix  the  fifth,  who  was  successively 
a  duke  of  Savoy,  a  hermit,  and  a  pope  ;  and  the  great 
princes  were  gradually  reclaimed  by  his  competitor  to 
a  favourable  neutrality  and  a  firm  attachment.  The  le- 
gates, with  some  respectable  members,  deserted  to  the 
Roman  army,  which  insensibly  rose  in  numbers  and 
reputation:  the  council  of  Basil  was  reduced  to  thirty- 
nine  bishops,  and  three  hundred  of  the  inferior  clergy  :  q 


m  For  the  emperor's  hunting,  see  Syropuliis,  (p.  143, 1-14. 191.)  The 
pope  had  sent  him  eleven  miserable  hacks  ;  but  he  bought  a  strong 
and  swift  horse  that  came  from-Russia.  The  name  oi  janizaries  may 
surprise :  but  the  name,  rather  than  the  institution,  had  passed  from 
the  Ottoman  to  the  Byzantine  court,  and  is  often  used  in  the  last  age 
of  the  empire. 

n  The  Greeks  obtained,  with  much  difficulty,  that  instead  of  provi- 
sions, money  should  be  distributed,  four  florins  per  month  to  the  per- 
sons of  honourable  rank,  and  three  florins  to  their  servants,  with  an 
addition  of  thirty  more  to  the  emperor,  twenty-five  to  the  patriarch, 
and  twenty  to  the  prince,  or  despot,  Demetrius.  The  payment  of  the 
first  month  amounted  to  691  florins,  a  sum  which  will  not  allow  us  to 
reckon  above  200  Greeks  of  evpry  condition.  (Syropuliis,  p.  101, 105.) 
On  the  20th  of  October  1433,  there  was  an  arrear  of  four  months  ;  in 
April  1439,  of  three ;  and  of  five  and  a  half  in  July,  at  the  time  of  the 
union,  (p  17-2.22.1.271.) 

o  Syropuliis  (p.  141, 142.201.221.)  deplores  the  imprisonment  of  the 
Greeks,  and  the  tyranny  of  the  emperor  and  patriarch. 

p  The  wars  of  Italy  are  m  ist  clearly  represented  in  the  thirteenth 
volume  of  the  Annals  of  Mura'tori.  The  schismatic  Greek,  Syropuliis, 
(p.  145.)  appears  to  have  exaggerated  the  fear  and  disorder  of  the  pope 
in  his  retreat  from  Ferrara  to  Florence,  which  is  proved  by  the  acts  to 
have  b^en  somewhat  more  decent  and  deliberate. 

q  Syropuliis  is  pleased  toreckon  sPven  hundred  prelates  in  the  coun- 
cil of  Basil.  The  error  is  manifest,  and  perhaps  voluntary.  That  ex- 
travagant  number  could  not  be  supplied  by  all  the  ecclesiastics  of  eve- 
ry  desree  who  were  present  at  the  council,  nor  by  all  the  absent  bish- 
ops of  the  wpst,  who,  expressly  or  tacitly,  might  adhere  to  its  decrees. 
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while  the  Latins  of  Florence,  could  produce  the  sub- 
scriptions of  the  pope  himself,  eight  cardinals,  two  pa- 
triarchs, eight  archbishops,  fifty-two  bishops,  and  for- 
ty-five abbots,  or  chiefs  of  religious  orders.  After  the 
labour  of  nine  months,  and  the  debaies  of  twenty-five 
sessions,  they  attained  the  advantage  and  glory  of  the 
re-union  of  the  Greeks.  Four  principal  questions  had 
been  agitated  between  the  two  churches  :  1.  The  use 
of  unleavened  bread  in  the  communion  of  Christ's  bo- 
dy. 2.  The  nature  of  purgatory.  3.  The  supremacy 
of  the  pope.  And,  4.  The  single  or  double  procession  of 
the  Holy  Ghost.  The  cause  of  either  nation  was  man- 
aged by  ten  theological  champions:  the  Latins  were 
supported  by  the  inexhaustible  eloquence  of  cardinal 
Julian  :  and  Mark  of  Ephesus  and  Bessarion  of  Nice 
were  the  bold  and  able  leaders  of  the  Greek  forces. 
We  may  bestow  some  praise  on  the  progress  of  human 
reason,  by  observing,  that  the  first  of  these  questions 
was  now  treated  as  an  immaterial  rite,  which  might  in- 
nocently vary  with  the  fashion  of  the  age  and  country. 
With  regard  to  the  second,  both  parties  were  agreed  in 
the  belief  of  an  intermediate  slate  of  purgation  for  the 
venial  sins  of  the  faithful ;  and  whether  their  souls 
were  purified  by  elemental  fire  was  a  doubtful  point, 
which  in  a  few  years  might  be  conveniently  settled  on 
the  spot  by  the  disputants.  The  claims  of  supremacy 
appeared  of  a  more  weighty  and  substantial  kind;  yet 
by  the  orientals  the  Roman  bishop  had  ever  been  re- 
spected as  the  first  of  the  five  patriarchs  ;  nor  did  they 
scruple  to  admit,  that  his  jurisdiction  should  be  exer- 
cised agreeable  to  the  holy  canons  ;  a  vague  allowance, 
which  might  be  defined  or  eluded  by  occasional  conve- 
nience. The  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost  from  the 
Father  alone,  or  from  the  Father  and  the  Son,  was 
an  article  of  faiih  which  had  sunk'  much  deeper  into 
the  minds  of  men;  and  in  the  sessions  of  Ferrara  and 
Florence,  the  Latin  addition  of fdiuquc  was  subdivided 
into  two  questions,  whether  it  were  legal,  and  whether 
it  were  orthodox.  Perhaps  it  may  not  be  necessary  to 
boast  on  this  subject  of  my  own  impartial  indifference  ; 
but  I  must  think  that  the  Greeks  were  strongly  sup- 
ported by  the  prohibition  of  the  council  of  Chalcedon, 
against  adding  any  article  whatsoever  to  the  creed  of 
Nice,  or  rather  of  Constantinople/  Iii  earthly  affairs, 
it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  how  an  assembly  of  legislators 
can  bind  their  successors,  invested  with  powers  equal 
to  their  own.  But  the  dictates  of  inspiration  must  be 
true  and  unchangeable:  nor  should  a  private  bishop, 
or  a  provincial  synod,  have  presumed  to  innovate 
against  the  judgment  of  the  catholic  church.  On  the 
substance  of  the  doctrine,  the  controversy  was  equal 
and  endless:  reason  is  confounded  by  the  procession 
of  a  deity :  the  gospel,  which  lay  on  the  altar,  was  si- 
lent ;  the  various  texts  of  the  fathers  might  be  corrupted 
by  fraud  or  entangled  by  sophistry;  and  the  Greeks  were 
ignorant  of  the  characters  and  writings  of  the  Latin 
saints.3  Of  this  at  least  we  may  be  sure,  that  neithei 
side  could  be  convinced  by  the  arguments  of  their  op- 
ponents. Prejudice  may  be  enlightened  by  reason,  and 
a  superficial  glance  may  be  rectified  by  a  clear  and 
more  perfect  view  of  an  object  adapted  to  our  faculties. 
But  the  bishops  and  monks  had  been  taught  from  their 
infancy  to  repeat  a  form  of  mysterious  words  ;  their  na- 
tional and  personal  honour  depended  on  the  repetition 
of  the  same  sounds  ;  and  their  narrow  minds  were 
hardened  and  inflamed  by  the  acrimony  of  a  public 
dispute. 

While  they  were  lost  in  a  cloud  of  Negociations 
dust  and  darkness,  the  pope  and  empe-  with  the  Greeks, 
ror  were  desirous  of  a  seeming  union,  which  could 


r  The  Greeks,  whodisliked  the  union,  were  unwilling  tosallyfrom 
this  strong  fortress,  (p.  178.  193. 195.  202.  of  Syropuliis.)  The  shame 
of  the  Latins  was  aggravated  by  their  producing  an  old  MS.  of  the 
second  council  of  Nice,  with  filioque  in  the  Nicene  creed.  A  palpable 
forgery  1  (p.  173.) 

t  'i!,-  iy*  (says  an  emminent  Greek)  hr-xv  n;  v»i>  a«t«v»« 

0U  jreOTKUVUl  TIV*  TU1V  t*lKTi  ayiUlV,  tTTit  Q-jSt  ^Ka^l^M  TM'X.  (SyrOpUlUS, 

p.  109.)  See  the  perplexity  of  the  Greeks,  (p.  217,  21S.  252,  253. 273.) 
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alone  accomplish  tlie  purposes  of  their  interview  ;  and 
the  obstinacy  of  public  dispute  was  softened  by  the 
arts  of  private  and  personal  negociation.  The  patriarch 
Joseph  had  sunk  under  the  weight  of  age  and  infirmi- 
ties;  his  dying  voice  breathed  the  counsels  of  charity 
and  concord,  and  his  vacant  benefice  might  tempt  the 
hopes  of  the  ambitious  clergy.  The  ready  and  active 
obedience  of  the  archbishops  of  Russia  and  Nice,  of 
Isidore  and  Bessarion,  was  prompted  and  recompensed 
by  their  speedy  promotion  to  the  dignity  of  cardinals. 
Bessarion,  in  the  first  debates,  had  stood  forth  the  most 
strenuous  and  eloquent  champion  of  the  Greek  church  ; 
and  if  the  apostate,  the  bastard,  was  reprobated  by  his 
country,'  he  appears  in  ecclesiastical  story  a  rare  ex- 
ample of  a  patriot  who  was  recommended  to  court-fa- 
vour by  loud  opposition  and  well-timed  compliance. 
With  the  aid  of  his  two  spiritual  coadjutors,  the  empe- 
ror applied  his  arguments  to  the  general  situation  and 
personal  characters  of  the  bishops,  and  each  was  suc- 
cessively moved  by  authority  and  example.  Their  re- 
venues were  in  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  their  persons  in 
those  of  the  Latins ;  an  episcopal  treasure,  three  robes 
and  forty  ducats,  was  soon  exhausted:0  the  hopes 
of  their  return  still  depended  on  the  ships  of  Venice 
and  the  alms  of  Rome  :  and  such  was  their  indigence, 
that  their  arrears,  the  payment  of  a  debt,  would  be  ac- 
cepted as  a  favour,  and  might  operate  as  a  bribe.1  The 
danger  and  relief  of  Constantinople  might  excuse  some 
prudent  and  pious  dissimulation  ;  and  it  was  insinuated, 
that  the  obstinate  heretics  who  should  resist  the  con- 
sent of  the  east  and  west,  would  be  abandoned  in  a 
hostileland  to  the  revenge  or  justice  of  the  Roman  pon- 
tiff.* In  the  first  private  assembly  of  the  Greeks,  the 
formulary  of  union  was  approved  by  twenty-four,  and  re- 
jected by  twelve,  members  ;  but  the  five  cross-bearers  of 
St.  Sophia,  who  aspired  to  represent  the  patriarch,  were 
disqualified  by  ancient  discipline  ;  and  their  right  of 
voting  was  transferred  to  an  obsequious  train  of  monks, 
grammarians,  and  profane  laymen.  The  will  of  the 
monarch  producd  a  false  and  servile  unanimity,  and  no 
more  than  two  patriots  had  courage  to  speak  their  own 
sentiments  and  those  of  their  ctfuntry.  Demetrius,  the 
emperor's  brother,  retired  to  Venice,  that  he  might  not 
be  witness  of  the  union  ;  and  Mark  of  Ephesus,  mis- 
taking perhaps  his  pride  for  his  conscience,  disclaim- 
ed all  communion  with  the  Latin  heretics,  and  avowed 
himself  the  champion  and  confessor  of  the  orthodox 
creed.2  In  the  treaty  between  the  two  nations,  several 
forms  of  consent  were  proposed,  such  as  might  satisfy 
the  Latins,  without  dishonouring  the  Greeks  :  and  they 
weighed  the  scruples  of  words  and  syllables,  till  the 
theological  balance  trembled  with  a  slight  preponder- 
ance in  favour  of  the  Vatican.  It  was  agreed,  (I  must 
entreat  the  attention  of  the  reader,)  that  the  Holy  Ghost 
proceeds  from  the  Father  and  the  Son,  as  from  one 
principle  and  one  substance;  that  he  proceeds  %  the 
Son,  being  of  the  same  nature  and  substance,  and  that 
he  proceeds  from  the  Father  and  the  Son,  by  one  spi- 
ralion  and  production.  It  is  less  difficult  to  understand 
the  articles  of  the  preliminary  treaty;  that  the  pope 
should  defray  all  the  expenses  of  the  Greeks  in  their 


t  See  the  polite  altercation  of  Mark  auJ  Bessarion  in  Syropulus,  (p. 
257.)  who  never  dissembles  the  vices  of  his  own  party,  and  fairly 
praises  the  virtues  of  the  Latins. 

n  For  the  poverty  of  the  Greek  bishops,  see  a  remarkable  passage 
ofDucas,  (c.  31.)  One  had  possessed,  for  his  whole  property,  three  old 
gowns,  &c.  By  teachingone  and  twenty  years  in  hi?  monastery,  Bes- 
sarion himself  had  collected  forty  gold  florins  ;  but  of  these,  the  arch- 
bishop had  expended  twenty-eight  in  his  voyage  from  Peloponnesus, 
and  the  remainder  at  Constantinople.  (Syropulus,  p.  127.) 

i  Syropulus  denies  that  the  Greeks  received  any  money  before  they 
had  subscribed  the  act  of  union  (p.  283.) :  yel  he  relates  some  suspi- 
cious circumstances  :  and  their  bribery  and  corruption  are  positively 
affirmed  by  the  historian  Ducas. 

y  The  Greeks  most  pileously  express  their  own  fears  of  exile  and 
perpetual  slavery  ;  (Syropul.  p.  196.)  and  they  were  strongly  moved 
by  the  emperor's  threats,  (p.  260.) 

i  I  had  forgot  another  popular  and  orthodox  protester:  a  favourite 
hound,  who  usually  lay  quiet  on  the  foot-cloth  of  the  emperor's  throne; 
but  who  barked  most  furiously  while  the  act  of  union  was  reading, 
without  being  silenced  by  the  soothing  or  the  lashes  of  the  royal  at- 
tnndnnts.  (Syropul  p.  266,  266  ) 


return  home;  that  he  should  annually  maintain  two 
galleys  and  three  hundred  soldiers  lor  the  defence  of 
Constantinople;  that  all  the  ships  which  transported 
pilgrims  to  Jerusalem  should  be  obliged  to  touch  at  that 
port;  that  as  often  as  they  were  required,  the  pope  should 
furnish  ten  galleys  for  a  year,  or  twenty  for  six  months  ; 
and  that  he  should  powerfully  solicit  the  princes  of 
Europe,  if  the  emperor  had  occasion  for  land-forces. 

The  same  year,  and  almost  the  same  Eu„enjue  de_ 
day,  were  marked  by  the  deposition  of  posed  at  Basil, 
Eugenius  at  Basil;  and,  at  Florence,  by  Aju>ngt'?' 
his  re-union  of  the  Greeks  and  Latins.  .  ' 

In  the  former  synod,  (which  he  styled  indeed  an  as- 
sembly of  daemons,)  the  pope  was  branded  with  the 
guilt  of  simony,  perjury,  tyranny,  heresy,  and  schism;1 
and  declared  to  be  incorrigible  in  his  vices,  unworthy 
of  any  title,  and  incapable  of  holding  any  ecclesiasti- 
cal office.    In  the  latter  he  was  revered  Re  union  of  the 

as  the  true  and  holy  vicar  of  Christ,  who  Greeks  at  Flo- 

~  ,  rence, 

after  a  separation  of  six  hundred  years  a.  D.  1438. 
had  reconciled  the  catholics  of  the  east  July  6. 
and  west  in  one  fold,  and  under  one  shepherd.  The 
act  of  union  was  subscribed  by  the  pope,  the  emperor, 
and  the  principal  members  of  both  churches;  even  by 
those  who,  like  Syropulus,0  had  been  deprived  of  their 
rioht  of  voting.  Two  copies  might  have  sufficed  for 
the  east  and  west;  but  Eugenius  was  not  satisfied,  un- 
less four  authentic  and  similar  transcripts  were  signed 
and  attested  as  the  monuments  of  his  victory. c  On  a 
memorable  day,  the  sixth  of  July,  the  successors  of 
St.  Peter  and  Constantine  ascended  their  thrones;  the 
two  nations  assembled  in  the  cathedral  of  Florence: 
their  representatives,  cardinal  Julian  and  Bessarion 
archbishop  of  Nice,  appeared  in  the  pulpit,  and,  after 
reading  in  their  respective  tongues  the  act  of  union, 
they  mutually  embraced,  in  the  name  and  presence  of 
their  applauding  brethren.  The  pope  and  his  minis- 
ters then  officiated  according  to  the  Roman  liturgy  ;  the 
creed  was  chanted  with  the  addition  oifiliuqiie;  theac- 
quiesence  of  the  Greeks  was  poorly  excused  by  their 
ignorance  of  the  harmonious,  but  inarticulate  sounds  ;  d 
and  the  more  scrupulous  Latins  refused  any  public 
celebration  of  the  Byzantine  rite.  Yet  the  emperor 
and  his  clergy  were  not  totally  unmindful  of  national 
honour.  The  treaty  was  ratified  by  their  consent:  it 
was  tacitly  agreed  that  no  innovation  should  be  attempt- 
ed in  their  creed  or  ceremonies  :  they  spared  and  secrel- 
I  ly  respected  the  generous  firmness  of  Mark  of  Ephe- 
sus ;  and,  on  the  decease  of  the  patriarch,  they  refused 
to  elect  his  successor,  except  in  the  cathedral  of  St. 
Sophia.  In  the  distribution  of  public  and  private  re- 
wards, the  liberal  pontiff  exceeded  their  Thpir  relorn  t0 
j  hopes  and  his  promises  :  the  Greeks,  with  Constantinople, 
i  less  pomp  and  pride,  returned  by  the  same  A'Yeb^°' 
road  of  Ferrara  and  Venice;  and  their 
|  reception  at  Constantinople  was  such  as  will  be  describ- 
j  ed  in  the  following  chapter."  The  success  of  the  first 
trial  encouraged  Eugenius  to  repeat  the  same  edifying 
!  scenes  ;  and  the  deputies  of  the,  Armenians,  the  Maron- 
!  ites,  the  Jacobites  of  Syria  and  Egypt,  ihe  Nestorians 
|  and  tlie  ^Ethiopians,  were  successively  introduced,  to 

|     a  From  the  original  Lives  of  the  Popes,  in  IVluratori's  Collection, 
|  (torn.  iii.  p.  ii.  torn,  xxv.)  the  manners  of  Eugenius  IV.  appear  to  have 
|  been  decent,  and  even  exemplary.  His  situation,  exposed  to  the  world 
I  and  to  his  enemies,  was  a  restraint,  and  is  a  pledge. 
I     b  Syropulus,  ratlier  than  subscribe,  would  have  assisted,  as  the  least 
evil,  at  the  ceremony  of  the  union.    He  was  compelled  to  do  both  ; 
and  the  ffreat  ecclesiarch  poorly  excuses  his  submission  to  the  empe- 
ror, (p.  29')— 292.) 
c  None  of  these  original  acts  of  union  can  at  present  be  produced. 
I  Of  the  ten  MSS.  that  are  preserved,  (five  at  Rome,  and  the  remainder 
!  at  Florence,  Bologna,  Venice,  Paris,  and  Ixmdon,)  nine  have  been  ex- 
[  amined  by  an  accurate  critic,  (M.de  Brequigny,)  who  condemns  thent 
j  for  the  variety  and  imperfections  of  the  Greek  signatures.  Yet  seve- 
ral of  these  may  be  esteemed  as  authentic  copies,  which  were  sub- 
scribed at  Florence,  before  (26th  August  1439  )  the  final  separation  of 
the  pope  and  emperor.  (Memoires  de  l'Acadamie  des  Inscriptions, 
loin,  xliii.  p.  237—311.) 
A  ' H  pi*  it  tit  »o->i.uo<  ,Joxui>  (Syropul.  p.  297.) 

*  In  their  return,  the  Greeks  conversed  at  Bologna  with  the  ambas- 
sadors of  England  ;  and  after  some  questions  and  answers,  these  im- 
partial strangers  lan»hed  at  the  pretended  union  of  Florence.  (Syro- 
pul. p.  307.) 


Chap.  XXVII. 


OF  THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE. 
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kiss  the  feet  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  and  to  announce  the 
obedience  and  the  orthodoxy  of  the  east.  These  ori- 
ental embassies,  unknown  in  the  countries  which  they 
presumed  to  represent,' diffused  over  the  west  the  fame 
of  Eugenius:  and  a  clamour  was  artfully  propagated 
against  the  remnant  of  a  schism  in  Switzerland  and 
Savoy,  which  alone  impeded  the  harmony  of  the  chris- 
tian world.  The  vigour  of  opposition  was  succeeded 
by  the  lassitude  of  despair:  the  council  of  Basil  was 
silently  dissolved,  and  Fcelix,  renouncing  the  tiara, 
again  withdrew  to  the  devout  or  delicious  hermitage 
Final  peace  of  of  Ripaille.s  A  general  peace  was  se- 
ttle church,      cured  by  mutual  acts  of  oblivion  and  in- 

A.  D.  1449.      demnity  :  all  ideas  of  reformation  subsi- 
ded :  the  popes  continued  to  exercise  and  abuse  their 
ecclesiastical  despotism  ;  nor  has  Rome  been  since 
disturbed  by  the  mischiefs  of  a  contested  election.1' 
State  of  the  The  journeys  of  three  emperors  were 

atlf  nsTnti*56  unava'l'nS  f°r  thmr  temporal,  or  perhaps 
nopie?8tanU      their  spiritual,  salvation  ;  but  they  were 
A.  D.         productive  of  a  beneficial  consequence; 

1300—1433.  the  revival  of  the  Greek  learning  in  Italy, 
from  whence  it  was  propagated  to  the  last  nations  of 
the  west  and  north.  In  their  lowest  servitude  and 
depression,  the  subjects  of  the  Byzantine  throne  were 
still  possessed  of  a  golden  key  that  could  unlock  the 
treasures  of  antiquity  ;  of  a  musical  and  prolific  lan- 
guage, that  gives  a  soul  to  the  objects  of  sense,  and  a 
body  to  the  abstractions  of  philosophy.  Since  the 
barriers  of  the  monarchy,  and  even  of  the  capital,  had 
been  trampled  under  foot,  the  various  barbarians  had 
doubtless  corrupted  the  form  and  substance  of  the 
national  dialect;  and  ample  glossaries  have  been  com- 
posed, to  interpret  a  multitude  of  words  of  Arabic, 
Turkish,  Sclavonian,  Latin,  or  French  origin.'  But  a 
purer  idiom  was  spoken  in  the  court  and  taught  in  the 
college;  and  the  flourishing  state  of  the  language  is 
described,  and  perhaps  embellished,  by  a  learned  Ita- 
lian,* who,  by  a  long  residence  and  noble  marriage,1 
was  naturalized  at  Constantinople  about  thirty  years 
before  the  Turkish  conquest.  "The  vulgar  speech," 
says  Philelphus,™  "has  been  depraved  by  the  people, 

f  So  nugatory,  or  rather  so  fabulous,  are  these  re-unions  of  the 
Neslorians,  Jacobites,  «.c.  that  I  have  turned  over,  without  success, 
the  Bibliotheca  Orienlalis  of  Assemannus,  a  faithful  slave  of  the 
Vatican. 

g  Ripaille  is  situate  near  Thonon  in  Savoy,  on  the  southern  side 
of  the  lake  of  Geneva.  It  is  now  a  Carthusian  abbey ;  and  Mr.  Ad- 
dison (Travels  into  Italy,  vol.  ii.  p.  147,148.  of  Baskervill's  edition  of 
his  works)  has  celebrated  the  place  and  the  founder.  ./Eneas  Syl- 
vius, and  the  fathers  of  Basil,  applaud  the  ausiere  life  of  the  ducal 
hermit;  but  the  French  and  Italian  proverbs  most  unluckily  attest 
the  popular  opinion  of  his  luxury. 

h  In  this  account  of  the  councils  of  Basil,  Ferrara,  and  Florence,  I 
have  consulted  the  original  acts,  whicli  fill  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  lomes  of  the  edition  of  Venice,  and  are  closed  by  the  per- 
spicuous though  partial  history  of  Augustin  Pairicius,  an  Italian  of 
the  fifteenth  century.  They  are  digested  and  abridged  by  Dupin 
(Bibliotheque  Eccles.  torn,  xii.)  anil  the  continuator  of  Fleury ;  (torn, 
xxii  )  and  the  respect  of  the  Gallican  church  for  the  adverse  parties 
confines  their  members  to  an  awkward  moderation. 

i  In  the  first  attempt,  Meursius  collected  3600  Graco-barbarous 
words,  to  which,  in  a  second  edition,  he  subjoined  1800  inure;  yet 
what  plenteous  gleaning  did  he  leave  to  Portius,  Ducange,  Fabrot- 
ti,  the  B'dlandisis,  &c.  (Fabric.  Bibliot.  Grac.  torn.  x.  p.  101.  &c.) 
Some  Persic  words  may  be  found  in  Xenophon,and  some  Latin  ones 
in  Plutarch  ;  and  such  is  the  inevitable  effect  of  war  and  commerce: 
but  the  form  and  substance  of  the  language  were  not  affected  by  this 
slieht  alloy. 

k  The  Life  of  Francis  Philelphus,  a  sophist,  proud,  restless,  and  ra- 
pacious, has  been  diligently  composed  by  I.auncelot,  (Menioires  de 
l'Acadeinie  des  Inscriptions,  torn.  x.  p.  691—731.)  and  Tiraboschi, 
(Istoria  delta  Letteratura  Ilaliana,  torn.  vii.  p.  282-294.)  for  the  most 
part  from  his  own  letters.  His  elaborate  writings,  and  tlmse of  his 
contemporaries,  are  forgotten:  but  their  familiar  epistles  still  de- 
scribe the  men  and  the  limes. 

1  He  married,  and  had  perhaps  debauched,  the  daughter  of  John, 
and  the  grand  daughter  of  Manuel  Chrysoloras.  She  was  young, 
beautiful,  and  wealthy  ;  and  her  noble  family  was  allied  to  the  Dorias 
of  Genoa  and  the  emperors  of  Constantinople. 

m  Gr<eci  quibus  lingua  depravata  non  sit ... .  ita  loquuntur  vulgo 
hac  etiam  lempeslate  ut  Aristophanes  comicus,  aul  Euripides  tragi- 
cus,  ut  oratores  omnes,  ut  historiographi,  ut  philosophi  .... .  litieraii 
aulem  homines  el  doclius  et  emendaiius  ....  Nam  viri  aulici  vete- 
rem  sermonis  dignitatem  atque  elegantiam  retinebantin  primistjue 
ipsse  nobiles  mulieres:  quibus  cum  nullum  esset  omnino  cum  viris 
peregrinis  commercium,  merus  ille  ac  purus  Grsecorum  sermo  serva- 
iwtuf  inlactus.  (Philelph.  Epist.  ad  ann.  14il,  apud  Hodium,  p.  18?, 
1S9.)  He  observes  in  another  passage,  uxor  ilia  mea  Theodora  locu- 
tione  erat  admodum  moderita  el  suavi  el  maxime  Attica. 


and  infected  by  the  multitude  of  strangers  and  mer- 
chants who  every  day  flock  to  the  city  and  mingle 
with  the  inhabitants.  It  is  from  the  disciples  of  such 
a  school  that  the  Latin  language  received  the  versions 
of  Aristotle  and  Plato;  so  obscure  in  sense,  and  in 
spirit  so  poor.  But  the  Greeks  who  have  escaped  the 
contagion,  are  those  whom  we  follow;  and  they  alone 
are  worthy  of  our  imitation.  In  familiar  discourse, 
they  still  speak  the  tongue  of  Aristophanes  and  Eurip- 
ides, of  the  historians  and  philosophers  of  Athens; 
and  the  style  of  their  writings  is  still  more  elaborate 
and  correct.  The  persons  who,  by  their  birth  and 
offices,  are  attached  to  the  Byzantine  court,  are  those 
who  maintain,  with  the  least  alloy,  the  ancient  stan- 
dard of  elegance  and  purity  ;  and  the  native  graces  of 
language  most  conspicuously  shine  among  the  noble 
matrons,  who  are  excluded  from  all  intercourse  with 
foreigners.  With  foreigners  do  I  say  1  They  live 
retired  and  sequestered  from  the  eyes  of  their  fellow- 
citizens.  Seldom  are  they  seen  in  the  streets;  and 
when  they  leave  their  houses,  it  is  in  the  dusk  of 
evening,  on  visits  to  the  churches  and  their  nearest 
kindred.  On  these  occasions,  they  are  on  horseback, 
covered  with  a  veil,  and  encompassed  by  their  parents, 
their  husbands,  or  their  servants."" 

Among  the  Greeks,  a  numerous  and  opulent  clergy 
was  dedicated  to  the  service  of  religion  :  their  monks 
and  bishops  have  ever  been  distinguished  by  the  gra- 
vity and  austerity  of  their  manners  :  nor  were  they 
diverted,  like  the  Latin  priests,  by  the  pursuits  and 
pleasures  of  a  secular,  and  even  military,  life.  After 
a  large  deduction  for  the  time  and  talents  that  were 
lost  in  the  devotion,  the  laziness,  and  the  discord,  of 
the  church  and  cloister,  the  more  inquisitive  and  am- 
bitious minds  would  explore  the  sacred  and  profane 
erudition  of  their  native  language.  The  ecclesiastics 
presided  over  the  education  of  youth  ;  the  schools  of 
philosophy  and  eloquence  were  perpetuated  till  the 
fall  of  the  empire ;  and  it  may  be  affirmed,  that  more 
books  and  more  knowledge  were  included  within  the 
walls  of  Constantinople,  than  could  be  dispersed  over 
the  extensive  countries  of  the  west.0  Comparison  of 
But  an  important  distinction  has  been  the  Greeks  and 
already  noticed  :  the  Greeks  were  sta-  Latlns- 
tionary  or  retrograde,  while  the  Latins  were  advancing 
with  a  rapid  and  progressive  motion.  The  nations 
were  excited  by  the  spirit  of  independence  and  emula- 
tion; and  even  the  little  world  of  the  Italian  states 
contained  more  people  and  industry  than  the  decreas- 
ing circle  of  the  Byzantine  empire.  In  Europe,  the 
lower  ranks  of  society  were  relieved  from  the  yoke 
of  fendal  servitude;  and  freedom  is  the  first  step  to 
curiosity  and  knowledge.  The  use,  however  rude  and 
corrupt,  of  the  Latin  tongue  had  been  preserved  by  su- 
perstition ;  the  universities,  from  Bologna  to  Oxford,f 
were  peopled  with  thousands  of  scholars ;  and  their 
misguided  ardour  might  be  directed  to  more  liberal 
and  manly  studies.  In  the  resurrection  of  science, 
Italy  was  the  first  that  cast  away  her  shroud  ;  and  the 
eloquent  Petrarch,  by  his  lessons  and  his  example, 
may  justly  be  applauded  as  the  first  harbinger  of  day. 
A  purer  style  of  composition,  a  more  generous  and 
rational  strain  of  sentiment,  flowed  from  the  study  and 
imitation  of  the  writers  of  ancient  Rome;  and  the  dis- 
ciples of  Cicero  and  Virgil  approached,  with  reverence 
and  love,  the  sanctuary  of  their  Grecian  masters.  In 
the  sack  of  Constantinople,  the  French,  and  even  the 

n  Philelphus,  absurdly  enough,  derives  this  Greek  or  Oriental  jea- 
lousy from  the  manners  of  ancient  Home. 

o  See  the  state  of  learning  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  cen- 
turies, in  the  learned  and  judicious  Mosheim.  (Insiitut.  Hist.  Eccles. 
p.  434-440.  4911—494.) 

P  At  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  there  existed  in  Europe  about 
fifty  universities,  and  of  these  Ihe  foundation  of  len  or  twelve  is  prior 
10  the  year  1301).  They  were  crowded  in  proportion  to  iheirscarcity. 
Bologna  contained  10,000  students,  chiefly  of  the  civil  law.  In  the 
year  1337  the  number  at  Oxford  had  decreased  from  30,000  to  6000 
scholars  (Henry's  Historv  of  Great  Britian,  vol.  iv.  p.  478.)  Yet  even 
this  decrease  is  much  superior  to  the  present  list  of  the  members  of 
the  university. 
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Venetians,  had  despised  and  destroyed  the  works  of 
Lysippus  and  Horner:  the  monuments  of  art  may  be 
annihilated  by  a  single  blow  ;  but  the  immort;;l  mind 
is  renewed  and  multiplied  by  the  copies  of  the  pen; 
and  such  copies  it  was  the  ambition  of  Petrarch  and 
his  friends  to  possess  and  understand.  The  arms  of 
the  Turks  undoubtedly  pressed  the  flight  of"  the  muses ; 
yet  we  may  tremble  at  the  thought,  that  Greece  might 
have  been  overwhelmed,  with  her  schools  and  libra- 
ries, before  Europe  had  emerged  from  the  deluge  of 
barbarism,  that  the  seeds  of  science  might  have  been 
scattered  by  the  winds,  before  the  Italian  soil  was 
prepared  for  their  cultivation. 

Revival  of  the  The  most  learned  Italians  of  the  fif- 
Greek  learning  teenth  century  have  confessed  and  ap- 
in  Italy.  •  platided  the  restoration  of  Greek  litera- 
ture, after  a  long  oblivion  of  many  hundred  years. i 
Yet  in  that  country,  and  beyond  the  Alps,  some  names 
are  quoted  ;  some  profound  scholars,  who  in  the  darker 
ages  were  honourably  distinguished  by  their  know- 
ledge of  the  Greek  tongue;  and  national  vanity  has 
been  lood  in  the  praise  of  such  rare  examples  of  erudi- 
tion. Without  scrutinizing  the  merit  of  individuals, 
truth  must  observe,  that  their  science  is  v  ithout  a 
cause,  and  without  an  effect ;  that  it  was  easy  for  them 
to  satisfy  themselves,  and  their  more  ignorant  con- 
temporaries; and  that  the  idiom,  which  they  had  so 
marvellously  acquired,  was  transcribed  in  few  manu- 
scripts, and  was  not  taught  in  any  university  of  the 
west.  In  a  corner  of  Italy,  it  faintly  existed  as  the 
popular,  or  at  least  as  the  ecclesiastical,  dialect/ 
The  first  impression  of  the  Doric  and  Ionic  colonies 
has  never  been  completely  erased  :  the  Calabrian 
churches  were  long  attached  to  the  throne  of  Constan- 
tinople; and  the  monks  of  St.  Basil  pursued  their 
studies  in  mount  Athos  and  the  schools  of  the  east. 
Calabria  was  the  native  country  of  Barlaam,  who  has 
already  appeared  as  a  sectary  and  an  ambassador; 
Lessons  of  Bar-  anQl  Barlaam  was  the  first  who  revived, 
laam,  beyond  the  Alps,  the  memory,  or  at  least 
A.  D.  1339.  lne  writings,  of  Homer."  He  is  de- 
scribed, by  Petrarch  and  Boccace,'  as  a  man  of  a 
diminutive  stature,  though  truly  great  in  the  measure 
of  learning  and  genius;  of  a  piercing  discernment, 
though  of  a  slow  and  painful  elocution.  For  many 
ages  (as  they  affirm)  Greece  had  not  produced  his 
equal  in  the  knowledge  of  history,  grammar,  and  phi- 
losophy ;  and  his  merit  was  celebrated  in  the  attesta- 
tions of  the  princes  and  doctors  of  Constantinople. 
One  of  these  attestations  is  still  extant;  and  the  em- 
peror Cantacuzene,  the  protector  of  his  adversaries, 
is  forced  to  allow,  that  Euclid,  Aristotle,  and  Plato, 
were  familiar  to  that  profound  and  subtle  logician." 
In  the  court  of  Avignon,  he  formed  an  intimate  con- 
nexion with  Petrarch,1  the  first  of  the  Latin  scholars  ; 
and  the  desire  of  mutual  instruction  was  the  principle 
Studies  of  Pe-  of  their  literary  commerce.  The  Tuscan 
trarch,  applied  himself  with  eager  curiosity  and 
A. D.  1339—1374.  assiduous  diligence  to  the  study  of  the 
Greek  language  ;  and  in  a  laborious  struggle  with  the 

q  Of  those  writers  who  professedly  treat  of  the  restoration  of  the 
Greek  learning  in  Italy,  the  two  principal  are  Hodius,  Dr.  Humphrey 
Hody,  (de  Graecis  Illustrious,  Lingua  Gracae  Literaruuique  humani- 
oruin  Instauraloribus :  Londini,  1742.  in  large  octavo.)  and  Tirabos- 
chi.  (Istoria  della  Letleratura  Italians,  lorn.  v.  p.  364  —  377.  lorn.  vii. 
p.  112—143.)  The  Oxford  professor  is  a  laborious  scholar,  but  Ihe 
librarian  of  Modena  enjoys  the  superiority  of  a  modern  and  national 
historian. 

r  In  Calabria  quae  olim  magna  Groecia  dicebatur,  coloniis  Graecis 
replela,  remansit  quaedatn  lingua;  veteris  coguitio.  (Hodius,  p.  2.)  If 
it  were  eradicated  by  the  Romans,  it  was  revived  and  perpetuated  by 
the  monks  of  St.  Basil,  who  possessed  seven  convents  at  Kosanno 
alone.  (Giannone,  Istoria  di  Napuli,  torn.  i.  p.  520.) 

s  Ii  Barbari  (says  Petrarch,  the  French  and  Germans)  vix,  non 
dicam  libros  sed  nomea  Humeri  audiverunt.  Perhaps,  in  that  res 
pect,  the  thirteenth  century  was  less  happy  than  Hie  age  of  Char- 
lemagne. 

t  See  the  character  ol  Barlaam,  in  Boccace  dr  Genealo".  Deorum 
1.  xv.  c.  G.  = 
u  Cantacuzene,  1.  ii.  c.  36. 

i  For  the  connexion  of  Petrarch  and  Barlaam.  and  the  two  inter- 
views, at  Avignon  in  1339,  and  at  Naples  in  1342,  see  the  excellent 
Wemoiressur  la  Vie  de  Telrarque,  torn.  i.  p.  106- !in.  tom.ii  p.  73  -77. 


dryness  and  difficulty  of  the  first  rudiments,  he  began 
to  reach  the  sense,  and  to  feel  the  spirit,  of  poets  and 
philosophers,  whose  minds  were  congenial  to  his  own. 
But  he  was  soon  deprived  of  ihe  society  and  lessons 
of  this  useful  assistant:  Barlaam  relinquished  his 
fruitless  embassy  ;  and,  on  his  return  to  Greece,  he 
rashly  provoked  ihe  swarms  of  fanatic  monks,  by  at- 
tempting to  substitute  the  light  of  reason  to  that  of 
their  naval.  After  a  separation  of  three  years,  the 
two  friends  again  met  in  the  court  of  Naples:  but  the 
generous  pupil  renounced  the  fairest  occasion  of  im- 
provement; and  by  his  recommendation  Barlaam  was 
finally  settled  in  a  small  bishopric  of  his  native  Cala- 
bria.'' The  manifold  avocations  of  Petrarch,  love  and 
friendship,  his  various  correspondence  and  frequent 
journeys,  the  Roman  laurel,  and  his  elaborate  com- 
positions in  prose  and  verse,  in  Latin  and  Italian, 
diverted  him  from  a  foreign  idiom  ;  and  as  he  advanced 
in  life,  the  attainment  of  the  Greek  language  was  the 
object  of  his  wishes  rather  than  of  his  hopes.  When 
he  was  about  fifty  years  of  age,  a  Byzantine  ambassa- 
dor, his  friend,  and  a  master  of  both  tongues,  pre- 
sented him  with  a  copy  of  Homer  ;  and  the  answer  of 
Petrarch  is  at  once  expressive  of  his  eloquence,  grati- 
tude, and  regret.  After  celebrating  the  generosity  of 
the  donor,  and  the  value  of  a  gift  more  precious  in  his 
estimation  than  gold  or  rubies,  he  thus  proceeds: 
11  Your  present  of  the  genuine  and  original  text  of  the 
divine  poet,  the  fountain  of  all  invention,  is  worthy 
of  yourself  and  of  me:  you  have  fulfilled  your  pro- 
mise, and  satisfied  my  desires.  Yet  your  liberality  is 
still  imperfect:  with  Horner  you  should  have  given 
me  yourself;  a  guide,  who  could  lead  me  into  the 
fields  of  light,  and  disclose  to  my  wondering  eyes  the 
specious  miracles  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  But, 
alas  !  Homer  is  dumb,  or  I  am  deaf;  nor  is  it  in  my 
power  to  enjoy  the  beauty  which  1  possess.  I  have 
seated  him  by  the  side  of  Plato,  the  prince  of  poets 
near  the  prince  of  philosophers;  and  I  glory  in  the 
sight  of  my  illustrious  guests.  Of  their  immortal 
writings,  whatever  had  been  translated  into  the  Latin 
idiom  I  had  already  acquired  ;  but,  if  there  be  no  pro- 
fit, there  is  some  pleasure,  in  beholding  these  venera- 
ble Greeks  in  their  proper  and  national  habit.  I  am 
delighted  with  the  aspect  of  Homer;  and  as  often  as 
I  embrace  the  silent  volume,  I  exclaim  with  a  sigh, 
illustrious  bard  !  with  what  pleasure  should  I  listen 
to  thy  song,  if  my  sense  of  hearing  were  not  obstruct- 
ed and  lost  by  the  death  of  one  friend,  and  in  the 
much-lamented  absence  of  another.  Nor  do  I  yet  des- 
pair; and  the  example  of  Cato  suggests  some  com- 
fort and  hope,  since  it  was  in  the  last  period  of  age 
that  he  attained  the  knowledge  of  the  Greek  letters."* 

The  prize  which  eluded  the  efforts  of  Of  Boccace, 
Petrarch,  w-as  obtained  by  the  fortune  A.  D.  1360,  &c. 
and  industry  of  his  friend  Boccace,1  the  father  of  the 
Tuscan  prose.  That  popular  writer,  who  derives  his 
reputation  from  the  Decameron,  a  hundred  novels  of 
pleasantry  and  love,  may  aspire  to  the  more  serious 
praise  of  restoring  in  Italy  the  study  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage. In  the  year  one  thousand  three  hundred  and 
sixty,  a  disciple  of  Barlaam,  whose  name  was  Leo,  or 


r  The  bishopric  to  which  Barlaam  retired,  was  the  old  Locri,  in  I 
the  middle  aees  Sancta  Cyriaca,  and  by  corruption  Hieracium,  Ge-  I 
race.  (Dissert.  Chorographica  Daliae  medii  Jivi,  p.  312.)  The  dive*  I 
opum  of  the  Norman  limes  soon  lapsed  into  poverty,  since  even  the  I 
church  was  poor:  yet  the  town  still  contains  SOC0  inhabitants.  (Swin-  | 
burne,  p.  340.) 

z  I  will  transcribe  a  passage  from  this  epistle  of  Petrarch  ;  (Famil.  J 
ix.  2-)  Donasti  Homeruni  non  in  alienum  sermonem  violenlo  alveo  I 
derivatuin,  sed  ex  ipsis  Grseci  eloquii  scatebris,  el  qualis  divino  ille  I 
profluxil  ingenio  ....  Sine  lua  voce  Homerus  luus  apud  me  mulus,  ■ 
immo  vero  ego  apud  ilium  surdus  sum.  Gaudeo  lamcn  vel  ad-  ■ 
spectu  solo,  ac  saepe  ilium  amplexus  aique  suspirans  dice,  0  magne  I 
vir,  &c. 

»  For  the  life  and  writings  of  Boccace,  who  was  born  in  1313,  and  I 
died  in  1375,  Fabric  ius  (Bibliot.  Latin,  medii  JE\\,  torn.  i.  p.  248,  ■ 
&c)  and  TiraboBChi  (torn.  v.  p.  83.  439—  451.)  may  be  consulted.  ■ 
The  editions,  versions,  imitations,  of  his  novels,  are  innumerable,  I 
Yet  he  was  ashamed  to  communicate  that  trifling,  and  perhaps  scan-  •» 
dalous,  work  to  Pclrarch,  his  respectable  friend,  in  whose  letter! 
and  ni°inoirs  he  conspicuously  appears. 
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Leoniius  Pilalus,  was  detnineil  in  his  way  to  Avignon 
by  the  advice  and  hospitality  of  Boccace,  who  lodged 
the  stranger  in  his  house,  prevailed  on  the  republic  of 
Florence  to  allow  him  an  annual  stipend,  and  devoted 
his  leisure  to  the  first  Greek  professor,  who  taught 
that  language  in  the  western  countries  of  Europe. 
Leo  Piiatn?  '^'ie  appearance  of  Leo  might  disgust 
fifet  Greek 'pro-  the  most  eager  disciple;  lie  was  clothed 
ftgsor  at F lo-  jn  jjje  mantle  of  a  philosopher,  or  a  rtten- 
west?'1"  dieant ;  his  countenance  was  hideous  ;  his 

A.D.^  ^     face  was  overshadowed  with  black  hair; 
1360— i.^Gj.  |)ear(j  ]onor  ami  uncombed  ;  his  deport- 

ment rustic;  his  temper  gloomy  and  inconstant;  nor 
could  he  grace  his  discourse  with  the  ornaments,  or  even 
the  perspicuity,  of  Latin  elocution.  But  his  mind  was 
stored  with  a  treasure  of  Greek  learning;  history  and 
fable,  philosophy  and  grammar,  were  alike  at  his  com- 
mand ;  and  he  read  the  poems  of  Homer  in  the  schools 
of  Florence.  It  was  from  his  explanation  that  Boccace 
composed  and  transcribed  a  literal  prose  version  of 
the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  which  satisfied  the  thirst  of  his 
friend  Petrarch,  and  which  perhaps,  in  the  succeeding 
century,  was  clandestinely  used  by  Laurentius  Valla, 
the  Latin  interpreter.  It  was  from  his  narratives  that 
the  same  Boccace  collected  the  materials  for  his  trea- 
tise on  the  genealogy  of  the  heathen  gods,  a  work,  in 
that  age,  of  stupendous  erudition,  and  which  he  osten- 
tatiously sprinkled  with  Greek  characters  and  passa- 
ges, to  excite  the  wonder  and  applause  of  his  more 
ignorant  readers.11  The  first  steps  of  learning  are  slow 
and  laborious;  no  more  than  ten  votaries  of  Homer 
could  be  enumerated  in  all  Italy  ;  and  neither  Rome, 
nor  Venice,  nor  Naples,  could  add  a  single  name  to 
this  studious  catalogue.  But  their  numbers  would 
have  multiplied,  their  progress  would  have  been  acce- 
lerated, if  the  inconstant  Leo,  at  the  end  of  three 
years,  had  not  relinquished  an  honourable  and  bene- 
ficial station.  In  his  passage,  Petrarch  entertained 
him  at  Padua  a  short  time;  he  enjoyed  the  scholar, 
but  was  justly  offended  w  ith  the  gloomy  and  unsocial 
temper  of  the  man.  Discontented  with  the  world  and 
with  himself,  Leo  depreciated  his  present  enjoyments, 
while  absent  persons  and  objects  were  dear  to  his 
imagination.  In  Italy  he  was  a  Thessalion,  in  Greece 
a  native  of  Calabria;  in  the  company  of  the  Latins 
he  disdained  their  language,  religion,  and  manners; 
no  sooner  was  he  landed  at  Constantinople,  than  he 
again  sighed  for  the  wealth  of  Venice  and  the  ele- 
gance of  Florence.  His  Italian  friends  were  deaf  to 
his  importunity;  he  depended  on  their  curiosity  and 
indulgence,  and  embarked  on  a  second  voyage;  but 
on  his  entrance  into  the  Adriatic,  the  ship  was  assailed 
by  a  tempest,  and  the  unfortunate  teacher,  who  like 
ETlysses  had  fastened  himself  to  the  mast,  was  struck 
dead  by  a  flash  of  lightning.  The  humane  Petrarch 
dropt  a  tear  on  his  disaster;  but  he  was  most  anxious 
to  learn  whether  some  copy  of  Euripides  or  Sophocles 
might  not  be  saved  from  the  hands  of  the  mariners.c 
Foundation  of  But  the  faint  rudiments  of  Greek  learn- 
to-    the  Greek  lan-    {,,0-,  vvhich  Petrarch  had  encouraged  and 
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uage  in  Italy  by 
"aiiuel  Chryso- 


Boccace  had  planted,  soon  withered  and 


■■Hi' 


lor.-.s,  expired.  The  succeeding  generation  was 

A.D.  1390-1415.  C0Ilt,.llt  fGr  a  wnjre  wjt|,  ,he  improve- 
ment of  Latin  eloquence  ;  nor  was  it  before  the  end  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  that  a  new  and  perpetual  flame 
was  rekindled  in  Italy.''    Previous  to  his  own  journey, 


b  Boccace  indulges  an  honest  vanity  ;  Ostenlationis  causa  Gracra 
carinina  adscript  ....  jure  ulor  mpu ;  nieuni  est  hoc  tlecns  mea  gloria 
scilicet  inier  Ktruscos  Grxcis  mi  carminibus.  Nonne  ego  fui  qui 
Gfeonlium  Pi  latum,  4cc.  (de  Genealogia  Dk:oriim,  I.  xv  c.  7.  a  work 
which,  though  now  forgotten,  has  run  through  thirteen  or  fourteen 
editions  ) 

c  Leoniius,  or  I,eo  Pilalus,  is  suflicienlly  made  known  by  Hody  (p. 
2-11.)  and  iheAbbo  de  Sude,  (Vie  de  Pelrarque,  torn.  iii.  p.  6Z3— 
631.  670-073.)  who  has  very  happily  caught  [he  lively  and  dramatic 
manner  of  his  original. 

d  Dr.  Hody  (p.  54  )  is  angry  with  Leonard  Areiin,  Guarinus,  Paulus 
Jbvius,  &c.  for  affirming,  that  the  Gre<=k  letters  were  restored  in  Italy 
lost  sep'ingentos  annos  ;  as  if.  says  he,  they  had  flourished  till  the 
nd  of  the  seventh  century     These  writers  most  probably  reckoned 


the  emperor  Manuel  despatched  his  envoys  and  ora- 
tors to  implore  the  compassion  of  the  western  prin- 
ces. Of  these  envoys,  the  most  conspicuous,  or  the 
most  learned,  was  Manuel  Chry soleras,'  of  noble  birth, 
and  whose  Roman  ancestors  are  supposed  to  have 
migrated  with  the  great  Gonstanline.  Alter  visiting 
the  courts  of  France  and  England,  where  he  obtained 
some  contributions  and  more  promises,  the  envoy  was 
invited  to  assume  the  office  of  a  professor;  and  Flo- 
rence had  again  the  honour  of  this  second  invitation. 
By  his  knowledge,  not  only  of  the  Greek,  hut  of  the 
Latin,  tongue,  Chrysoloras  deserved  the  stipend,  and 
surpassed  the  expectation,  of  the  republic.  His  school 
was  frequented  by  a  crowd  of  disciples  of  ever)'  rank 
and  age;  and  one  of  these,  in  a  general  history,  has 
described  his  motives  and  his  success.  "  At  that 
time,"  says  Leonard  Aretin,'  "  I  was  a  student  of  the 
civil  law  ;  hut  my  soul  was  inflamed  with  the  love  of 
letters;  and  I  bestowed  some  application  on  the  scien- 
ces of  logic  and  rhetoric.  On  the  arrival  of  Manuel, 
I  hesitated  whether  I  should  desert  my  leoal  studies, 
or  relinquish  this  golden  opportunity;  and  thus,  in  the 
ardour  of  youth,  I  communed  with  my  own  mind — 
Wilt  thou  be  wanting  to  thyself  and  thy  fortune' 1 
Wilt  thou  refuse  to  he  introduced  to  a  familiar  con- 
verse with  Homer,  Plato,  and  Demosthenes'?  with 
those  poets,  philosophers,  and  orators,  of  whom  such 
wonders  are  related,  and  who  are  celebrated  by  every 
age  as  the  great  masters  of  human  science?  Of  pro- 
fessors and  scholars  in  civil  law,  a  sufficient  supply 
will  always  be  found  in  our  universities  ;  buta  teacher, 
and  such  a  teacher,  of  the  Greek  language,  if  he  once 
he  suffered  to  escape,  may  never  afterwards  be  re- 
trieved. Convinced  by  these  Teasons,  I  gave  myself 
to  Chrysoloras;  and  so  strong  was  my  passion,  that 
the  lessons  which  I  had  imbibed  in  the  day  were  the 
constant  subject  of  my  nightly  dreams."  s  At  the 
same  lime  and  place,  the  Latin  classics  were  explained 
by  John  of  Ravenna,  the  domestic  pupil  of  Petrarch  ;h 
the  Italians,  who  illustrated  their  age  and  country, 
were  formed  in  this  double  school;  and  Florence  be- 
came the  fruitful  seminary  of  Greek  and  Roman  erudi- 
tion.' The  presence  of  the  emperor  recalled  Chryso- 
loras from  the  college  to  the  court;  but  he  afterwards 
taught  at  Pavia  and  Pome  with  equal  industry  and 
applause.  The  remainder  of  his  life,  about  fifteen 
years,  was  divided  between  Italy  and  Constantinople, 
between  embassies  and  lessons.  In  the  noble  office 
of  enlightening  a  foreign  nation,  the  grammarian  was 
not  unmindful  of  a  more  sacred  duly  to  his  prince  and 
country;  and  Emanuel  Chrysoloras  died  at  Constance 
on  a  public  mission  from  the  emperor  lo  the  council. 

After  his  example,  the  restoration  of  Th0  (jrPeks  jn 
the  Greek  letters  in  Italy  was  prosecu-  Italy, 
ted  by  a  series  of  emigrants,  who  were  A.  D.  I40u— JoCO. 


from  the  last  period  of  the  exarchate  ;  and  the  presence  of  the  Greek 
magistrates  and  troops  at  Ravenna  and  Rome  must  have  preserved, 
in  some  degree,  the  use  of  their  native  tongue. 

e  See  the  anicle  of  Kmanuel,  or  Manuel  Chrysoloras,  in  Hody  (p. 
12— 54.)  and  Tiraboschi,  (lorn.  vii.  p.  113—118.)  'The  precise  date  of 
his  arrival  finals  between  the  years  1390  and  1400,  and  is  only  con- 
fined by  the  reign  of  Boniface  IX. 

f  The  name  of  Aretinus  has  been  assumed  by  five  or  six  natives 
of  Arezzo  in  Tuscany,  of  whom  the  most  famous  and  the  most  worth- 
less lived  in  the  siueenlh  century.  Leonardos  Rrunus  Aretinus,  the 
disciple  of  Chrysoloras,  was  a  linguist,  an  orator,  and  an  historian) 
the  secretary  of  fair  successive  popes,  and  the  chancellor  of  the  re- 
public of  Fl  rence.  where  he  died  A.  1).  1 144.  at  the  age  of  seven- 
ty five.  (Fabric.  Bibliol.  mcdii  JEvi,  torn.  i.  p-  190,  &c.  Tiraboschi, 
torn.  vii.  p.  33—38.) 

g  See  ihe  passage  in  Aretin.  Commentario  P,crum  suo  Tempore  in 
Italia  gesiarum,  apud  Hodium.  p.  28 — 30. 

h  In  this  domestic  discipline,  Petrarch,  who  loved  the  youth,  often 
complains  of  the  eager  curiosity,  restless  temper,  and  proud  feelings, 
which  announce  the  jrenius  and  glory  of  a  riper  ar:e,  (Memoires  sur 
Pelrarque,  torn.  iii.  p.  700-709.) 

i  Hine  Gra?c2e  Lalimeque  schola?  exorta?  sunt,  Guarino  Philelpho, 
LDonardo  Aretino,  Carnloque,  ac  plerisque  aliis  tanquam  ex  equo 
Tnjano  prndeuniibus,  quorum  emulatione  multa  ingeuia  deinceps 
ad  laudein  excilata  sunt.  (Platina  in  Bonifacio  IX.)  Another  Italian 
writer  adds  ihe  names  of  Paulus  Petrus  Vergexlus,  Otnnibonus  Vin- 
cenfius,  Pogsius,  I'ranciscus  Barbarus,  &.C.  But  I  question  whether 
a  tigid  chronology  would  allow  Chrysoloras  alt  these  eminent  scho- 
lars.  (Hndius,  p.  25  -£7,~&c.) 
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destitue  of  fortune,  and  endowed  with  learning,  or  at 
least  with  language.  From  the  terror  or  oppression 
of  the  Turkish  arms,  the  natives  of  Thessalonica  and 
Constantinople  escaped  to  a  land  of  freedom,  curiosity, 
and  wealth.  The  synod  introduced  into  Florence  the 
lights  of  the  Greek  church  and  the  oracles  of  the  Pla- 
tonic philosophy  :  and  the  fugitives  who  adhered  to 
the  union,  had  the  double  merit  of  renouncing  their 
country,  not  only  for  the  christian,  but  for  the  catholic 
cause.  A  patriot,  who  sacrifices  his  party  and  con- 
science to  the  allurements  of  favour,  may  be  possessed 
however  of  the  private  and  social  virtues  :  he  no  longer 
hears  the  reproachful  epithets  of  slave  and  apostate; 
and  the  consideration  which  lie  acquires  cmong  his 
new  associates,  will  restore  in  his  own  eyes-  the  dig- 
nity of  his  character.  The  prudent  conformity  of 
Cardinal  Bessa-  Bessarion  was  rewarded  with  the  Ro- 
rion,  &c.  purple :  he  fixed  his  residence  in 

Italy,  and  the  Greek  cardinal,  the  titular  patriarch  of 
Constantinople,  was  respected  as  the  chief  and  pro- 
tector of  his  nation:11  his  abilities  were  exercised 
in  the  legations  of  Bologna,  Venice,  Germany,  and 
France;  and  his  election  to  the  chair  of  St.  Peter 
floated  for  a  moment  on  the  uncertain  breath  of  a  con- 
clave.1 His  ecclesiastical  honours  diffused  a  splen- 
dour and  pre-eminence  over  his  literary  merit  and  ser- 
vice :  his  palace  was  a  school ;  as  often  as  the  cardi- 
nal visited  the  Vatican,  he  was  attended  by  a  learned 
train  of  both  nations;10  of  men  applauded  by  them- 
selves and  the  public;  and  whose  writings,  now  over- 
spread with  dust,  were  popular  and  useful  in  their 
own  times.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  enumerate  the 
n.otorers  of  Grecian  literature  in  the  fifteenth  century  ; 
n  i'l  t  may  be  sufficient  to  mention  with  gratitude  the 
names  of  Theodore  Gaza,  of  George  of  Trebizond,  of 
John  Argyropulus,  and  Demetrius  Chaleondvles,  who 
taught  their  native  language  in  the  schools  of  Florence 
Their  faults  and  and  Rome.  Their  labours  were  not  in- 
nieriis.  ferior  to  those  of  Bessarion,  whose  purple 
thev  revered,  and  whose  fortune  was  the  secret  object 
of  their  envy.  But  the  lives  of  these  grammarians 
were  humble  and  obscure  :  they  had  declined  the 
lucrative  paths  of  the  church  ;  their  dress  and  manners 
secluded  them  from  the  commerce  of  the  world  ;  and 
since  they  were,  confined  t:>  the  merit,  they  might  be 
content  with  the  rewards,  of  learning.  From  this 
character,  Janus  Lascaris"  will  deserve  an  exception. 
His  eloquence,  politeness,  and  imperial  descent,  re- 
commended him  to  the  French  monarchs  ;  and  in  the 
same  cities  he  was  alternately  employed  to  teach  and 
to  negociate.  Duty  and  interest  prompted  them  to 
cultivate  the  study  of  the  Latin  language:  and  the 
most  successful  attained  the  faculty  of  writing  and 
speaking  with  fluency  and  elegance  in  a  foreign  idiom. 
But  they  ever  retained  the  inveterate  vanity  of  their 
country;  their  praise,  or  at  least  their  esteem,  was 
reserved  for  the  national  writers,  to  whom  they  owed 
their  fame  and  subsistence  ;  and  they  sometimes  be- 
trayed their  contempt  in  licentious  criticism  or  satire 
on  Virgil's  poetry  and  the  oratory  of  Tully.0  The 

k  See  in  Hody  the  article  of  Bessarion,  (p.  13G— 177.)  Theodore 
Gaza,  Georee  of  Trebizond,  and  the  rest  of  the  Greeks,  whom  I  have 
named  or  omitted,  are  ins°ried  in  their  proper  chapters  of  his  learn- 
ed work.  See  likewise  Tiraboschi,  in  the  1st  and  2nd  parts  of  the 
sixth  tome. 

1  The  cardinals  knocked  at  his  door,  hot  his  conclavist  refused  to 
interrupt  the  studies  of  Bessarion-;  "Nicholas,"  said  he,  "thy  re- 
BDeci  has  cost  thee  a  hat,  and  me  the  tiara." 

m  Such  as  Georjre  of  Trehizon  I,  Theodnre  Gaza.  Argyropulus,  An- 
dronicus  of  Thessalonica,  Phiblphus,  Fortius,  Blondus,  Nicholas 
Perrot,  Valla,  Campanus,  Plat  iua,  &c.  Vfri  (says  Hody  with  the 
pious  zeal  of  a  scholar)  nulln  a?vo  perituri,  (p.  156.) 

n  H°  was  born  bef.ire  the  taking  of  Constantinople, but  1-is  honour- 
able life  was  stretched  far  into  the  sixteenth  century.  (A,  D.  1^3o  ) 
Leo  X.  and  Francis  I.  were  bis  noblest  patrons,  under  whose  auspices 
he  founded  the  Greek  colleges  of  Home  and  Paris.  (Hody,  p.  247 — 
273.)  He  left  posterity  in  France;  but  the  counts  de  Vintimille, 
and  their  numerous  branches,  derive  the  name  of  Lascaris  from  a 
d  Hiblful  marriage  in  tin*  thirteenth  century  with  the  daughter  of  a 
Greek  emperor.  (Oucange;  Fam,  Byzant  p.  230.) 

o  Two  of  his  epigrams  against  Virsril,  and  three  against  Tully, 
are  preserved  and  refuted  by  Franciscus  Flondus,  who  can  find 
no  belter  names  than  Graeculus  ineplIM  ct  impi'Jens.  (Hody,  p. 


superiority  of  these  masters  arose  from  the  familiar 
use  of  a  living  language;  and  their  first  disciples 
were  incapable  of  discerning  how  far  they  had  degene- 
rated from  the  knowledge,  and  even  (he  practice,  of 
their  ancestors.  A  vicious  pronunciation/  which  they 
introduced,  was  banished  from  the  schools  by  the 
reason  of  the  succeeding  age.  Of  the  power  of  the 
Greek  accents  they  were  ignorant,  and  those  musical 
notes,  which,  from  an  Attic  tongue,  and  to  an  Attic 
ear.  must  have  been  the  secret  soul  of  harmony,  were 
to  their  eyes,  as  to  our  own,  no  more  than  minute  and 
unmeaning  marks,  in  prose  superfluous,  and  trouble- 
some in  verse.  The  art  of  grammar  they  truly  pos- 
sessed: the  valuable  fragments  of  Apollonius  and 
Herodian  were  transfused  into  their  lessons;  and  their 
treatises"  of  syntax  and  etymology,  though  devoid  of 
philosophic  spirit,  are  still  useful  to  the  Greek  stu- 
dent. In  the  sliipwreck  of  the  Byzantine  libraries, 
each  fugitive  seized  a  fragment  of  treasure,  a  copy  of 
some  author,  who,  without  his  industry,  might  have 
perished  :  the  transcripts  were  multiplied  by  an  assi- 
duous, and  sometimes  an  elegant,  pen  ;  and  the  text 
was  corrected  and  explained  by  their  own  comments, 
or  those  of  the  elder  scholiasts.  The  sense,  though 
not  the  spirit,  of  the  Greek  classics,  was  interpreted 
to  the  Latin  world:  the  beauties  of  style  evaporate  in 
a  version;  but  the  judgment  of  Theodore  Gaza  selected 
the  more  solid  works  of  Aristotle  and  Theophrastus, 
and  their  natural  histories  of  animals  and  plants  open- 
ed a  rich  fund  of  genuine  and  experimental  science. 

Yet  the  fleeting  shadows  of  metaphys-  The  Platonic 
ics  were  pursued  with  more  curiosity  and  philosophy, 
ardour.  Alter  a  long  oblivion,  Plato  was  revived  in 
Italy  by  a  venerable  Greek,''  who  taught  in  the  house 
of  Cosmo  of  Medicis.  While  the  synod  of  Florence 
was  involved  in  theological  debate,  some  beneficial 
consequences  might  flow  from  the  study  of  his  elegant 
philosophy  :  his  style  is  the  purest  standard  of  the 
Attic  dialect;  and  his  sublime  thoughts  are  sometimes 
adapted  to  familiar  conversation,  and  sometimes  adorn- 
ed with  the  richest  colours  of  poetry  and  eloquence. 
The  dialogues  of  Plato  are  a  dramatic  picture  of  the 
life  and  death  of  a  sage;  and,  as  often  as  he  descends 
from  the  clouds,  his  moral  system  inculcates  the  love 
of  truth,  of  our  country,  and  of  mankind.  The  pre- 
cept and  example  of  Socrates  recommended  a  modest 
doubt  and  liberal  inquiry:  and  if  the  Platonists,  with 
blind  devotion,  adored  the  visions  and  errors  of  their 
divine  master,  their  enthusiasm  might  correct  the  dry 
dogmatic  method  of  the  Peripatetic  school.  So  equal, 
yet  so  opposite,  are  the  merits  of  Plato  and  Aristotle, 
that  they  may  he  balanced  in  endless  controversy; 
but  some  spark  of  freedom  may  be  produced  by  the 
collision  of  adverse  servitude.  The  modern  Greeks 
were  divided  between  the  two  sects  :  with  more  fury 
than  skill  they  fought  under  the  banner  of  their  lea- 
ders; and  the  field  of  battle  was  removed  in  their 
flight  from  Constantinople  to  Rome.  But  this  philo- 
sophical debate  soon  degenerated  into  an  angry  and 


274.)  In  our  own  times,  an  English  critic  has  accused  the  ./Eneid 
of  containing  multa  languida,  nugatoria,  spiritu  et  majestate  carmi- 
nis  heroici  defecla  ;  many  such  verses  as  he.  the  said  Jeremiah  Mark- 
land,  would  have  been  ashamed  of  owning,  (praefat.  ad  Sialii  Sylvan, 
p.  21,  22.) 

p  Emanuel  Chrysoloras,  and  his  colleagues,  are  accused  of  igno- 
rance, envy,  or  avarice.  (Sylloge,  &c.  lorn.  ii.  p.  235.)  The  modem 
Greeks  pronounce  the  i  as  a  X  consonant,  and  confound  threp  vowels' 
(«  i  i/,)  and  several  diphthongs.  Such  was  the  vulgar  pronutn i  at  ion 
which  the  stern  Gardiner  maintained  bv  penal  statutes  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Cambridge:  but  the  monosyllable  c<  represented  to  an 
Attic  ear  the  biealins  of  sheep,  and  a  bell  wether  is  better  evidence 
than  a  bishop  or  a  chancellor.  The  treatises  of  those  scholars,  par- 
ticularly Erasmus,  who  asserted  a  more  classical  pronunciation,  are 
collected  in  the  Sylloire  of  Havercamp,  (2  vols,  in  octavo,  Lugd.  Bat 
1736.  1740.)  but  it  is  difficult  to  paint  sounds  by  words;  and  in  their 
reference  to  modern  use.  they  can  be  understood  only  by  their  re» 
spective  countrymen.  We  may  observe,  that  our  peculiar  pronun- 
ciation of  the  i,th,  is  approved  by  Erasmus,  (lorn.  ii.  p.  130  ) 

q  George  Gemistus  Pletho,  a  various  and  voluminous  writer,  IBS 
master  of  Bessarion  and  all  the  Platonists  of  the  limes.  He  visited 
Italy  in  his  old  age,  and  soon  returned  to  end  his  days  in  Pelopon 
nesus.  S°e  the  curious  Diatribe  rf  Lpo  Allaliufl  de  Georgiie,  in  Ff 
bricius.  (Bibliot.  Gra>c.  torn.  x.  p.  739—756.) 
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personal  quarrel  of  grammarians ;  and  Bessarion,  though 
an  advocate  for  Piato,  protected  the  national  honour, 
by  interposing  the  advice  and  authority  of  a  mediator. 
In  the  gardens  of  the  Medici,  the  academical  doctrine 
was  enjoyed  by  the  polite  and  learned  :  but  their  phi- 
losophic society  was  quickly  dissolved  ;  and  if  the 
writings  of  the  Attic  sage  were  perused  in  the.  closet, 
the  more  powerful  Stagyrite  continued  to  reign  the 
oracle  of  the  church  and  school/ 

Emulation  and  I  have  fairly  represented  the  literary 
progress  of  the  merits  of  the  Greeks;  yet  it  must  be 
Lallns-  confessed,  that  they  were  seconded  and 

surpassed  by  the  ardour  of  the  Latins.  Italy  was 
divided  into  many  independent  states;  and  at  that 
time,  it  was  the  ambition  of  princes  and  republics  to 
vie  with  each  other  in  the  encouragement  and  reward 
Nicholas  V.  of  1  iterature.  The  fame  of  Nicholas  the 
A.  D.  1417—1455.  fifth  •  has  not  been  adequate  to  his  merits. 
From  a  plebeian  origin  he  raised  himself  by  his  virtue 
and  learning  :  the  character  of  the  man  prevailed  over 
the  interest  of  the  pope ;  and  he  sharpened  those  wea- 
pons which  were  soon  pointed  against  the  Roman 
church.'  He  had  been  the  friend  of  the  most  eminent 
scholars  of  the  age  :  he  became  their  patron;  and  such 
was  the  humility  of  his  manners,  that  the  change  was 
scarcely  discernible  either  to  them  or  to  himself.  If 
he  pressed  the  acceptance  of  a  liberal  gift,  it  was  not 
as  the  measure  of  desert,  but  as  the  proof  of  benevo- 
lence :  and  when  modest  merit  declined  his  bounty, 
"accept  it,"  would  he  say  with  a  consciousness  of 
his  own  worth  ;  "ye  will  not  always  have  a  Nicholas 
among  you."  The  influence  of  the  holy  see  pervaded 
Christendom;  and  he  exerted  that  inlluence  in  the 
search,  not  of  benefices,  but  of  books.  From  the  ruins 
of  the  Byzantine  libraries,  from  the  darkest  monasteries 
of  Germany  and  Britain,  he  collected  the  dusty  manu- 
'  scripts  of  the  writers  of  antiquity ;  and  wherever  the 
original  could  not  be  removed,  a  faithful  copy  was 
transcribed  and  transmitted  for  his  use.  The  Vatican, 
the  old  repository  for  bulls  and  legends,  for  supersti- 
I  tion  and  forgery,  was  daily  replenished  with  more 
precious  furniture ;  and  such  was  the  industry  of 
Nicholas,  that  in  a  reign  of  eight  years,  he  formed  a 
library  of  five  thousand  volumes.  To  his  munificence 
the  Latin  world  was  indebted  for  the  versions  of 
Xenophon,  Diodorus,  Polybius,  Thucydides,  Herodo- 
tus, and  Appian ;  of  Strabo's  Geography,  of  the  Iliad, 
of  the  most  valuable  works  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  of 
Ptolemy  and  Theophrastus,  and  of  the  fathers  of  the 
Greek  church.  The  example  of  the  Roman  pontiff 
Cosmo  and  Lo-  was  preceded  or  imitated  by  a  Floren- 
renzo  of  Med  icis,  tine  merchant,  who  governed  the  rcpub- 
A.D.  142S-1492.  ]jc  witn0llt  arms  anj  without  a  title. 
Cosmo  of  Medicis"  was  the  father  of  a  line  of  princes, 
whose  name  and  age  are  almost  synonymous  with  the 
restoration  of  learning;  his  credit  was  ennobled  into 
fame ;  his  riches  were  dedicated  to  the  service  of 
mankind  ;  he  corresponded  at  once  with  Cairo  and 
London :  and  a  cargo  of  Indian  spices  and  Greek 
books  was  often  imported  in  the  same  vessel.  The 
jrenius  and  education  of  his  grandson  Lorenzo  rendered 
liim  not  only  a  patron,  but  a  judge  and  candidate,  in 
the  literary  race.    In  his  palace,  distress  was  entitled 
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r  The  state  of  the  Platonic  philosophy  in  Italy,  is  illustrated  by 
Boivin,  (Mem.  de  1'Acad.  des  Inscriptions,  loin.  ii.  p.  715 — 720.)  and 
Tiraboschi.  (torn.  vi.  p.  i.  p.  259—288.) 

See  the  Life  of  Nicholas  V.  by  two  contemporary  authors.  Janot- 
tus  Manettus  (tun.  iii.  p.  ii.  p.  9J5  —  96'2.)  and  Vespasian  of  Florence, 
(lorn.  xxv.  p.  207— 2911.)  in  the  collection  of  M  lira  tori;  and  consult 
Tiraboschi  (torn.  vi.  p.  i.  p.  40—52.  109.)  and  Hody  in  the  articles  of 
Theodore  Gaza,  George  of  Trebizond,  &c. 

t  Lord  Bolingbroke  observes,  witli  truih  and  spirit,  that  the  popes 
in  this  instance  were  worse  politicians  ttian  the  muftis,  and  thai  the 
charm  which  had  b.mnd  mankind  for  so  many  ages,  was  broken  by 
the  magicians  themselves.  (Letters  on  the  Study  of  History,  1.  vi.  p. 
105,  160.  octavo  edition,  1779.) 

u  See  the  literary  history  of  Cosmo  and  Lorenzo  of  Medicis,  in 
Tiraboschi,  (lorn.  vi.  p.  i.  1.  i.  c.  2.)  who  bestows  a  due  measure  of 
praise  on  Alphonso  of  Arragon,  king  of  Naples,  the  dukes  of  Milan. 
Ferrara,  Urbmo,  &c.  The  republic  of  Venice  has  deserved  the  least 
from  the  gratitude  of  scholars. 


to  relief,  and  merit  to  reward  ;  his  leisure  hours  were 
delightfully  spent  in  the  Platonic  academy:  he  encour- 
aged the  emulation  of  Demetrius  Chalcondyles  and 
Angelo  Politian;  and  his  active  missionary  Janus 
Lascaris  returned  from  the  east  with  a  treasure  of  two 
hundred  manuscripts,  fourscore  of  which  were  as  yet 
unknown  in  the  libraries  of  Europe.1  The  rest  of  Ita- 
ly was  animated  hy  a  similar  spirit,  and  the  progress 
of  the  nation  repaid  the  liberality  of  her  princes.  The 
Latins  held  the  exclusive  property  of  their  own  litera- 
ture: and  these  disciples  of  Greece  were  soon  capable 
of  transmitting  and  improving  the  lessons  which  they 
had  imbibed.  After  a  short  succession  of  foreign  teach- 
ers, the  tide  of  emigration  subsided  ;  but  the  language 
of  Constantinople  was  spread  beyond  the  Alps;  and 
the  natives  of  France,  Germany,  and  England/  impart- 
ed to  their  country  the  sacred  fire  which  they  had  kin- 
dled in  the  schools  of  Florence  and  Rome.1  In  the 
productions  of  the  mind,  as  in  those  of  the  soil,  the  gifts 
of  nature  are  excelled  hy  industry  and  skill  :  the  Greek 
authors,  forgotten  on  the  banks  of  the  Uissus,  have 
been  illustrated  on  those  of  the  Elbe  and  the  Thames: 
and  Bessarion  or  Gaza  might  have  envied  the  superior 
science  of  the  barbarians;  the  accuracy  of  Budajus,  the 
taste  of  Erasmus,  the  copiousness  of  Stephens,  the 
erudition  of  Scaliger,  the  discernment  of  Reiske,  or  of 
Bentley.  On  the  side  of  the  Latins,  the  discovery  of 
printing  was  a  casual  advantage  ;  but  this  useful  art  has 
been  applied  by  Aldus,  and  his  innumerable  succes- 
sors, to  perpetuate  and  multiply  the  works  of  antiqui- 
ty.1 A  single  manuscript  imported  from  Greece  is  re- 
vived in  ten  thousand  copies;  and  each  copy  is  fairer 
than  the  original.  In  this  form  Homer  and  Plato  would 
peruse  with  more  satisfaction  their  own  writings;  arid 
their  scholiasts  must  resign  the  prize  to  the  labours  of 
our  western  editors. 

Before  the  revival  of  classic  literat  ure,  Use  and  abuse  of 
the  barbarians  in  Europe  were  immersed  ancient  learning, 
in  ignorance;  and  their  vulgar  tongues  were  marked 
with  the  rudeness  and  poverty  of  their  manners.  The 
students  of  the  more  perfect  idioms  of  Rome  and  Greece 
were  introduced  to  a  new  world  of  light  and  science  : 
to  the  society  of  the  free  and  polished  nations  of  anti- 
quity ;  and  to  a  familiar  converse  with  those  immortal 
men  who  spoke  the  sublime  language  of  eloquence  and 
reason.  Such  an  intercourse  must  tend  to  refine  the 
taste,  and  to  elevate  the  genius,  of  the  moderns ;  and 
yet,  from  the  first  experiments,  it  might  appear  that  the 
study  of  the  ancients  had  given  fetters,  rather  than 
wings,  to  the  human  mind.  However  laudable,  the 
spirit  of  imitation  is  of  a  servile  cast;  and  the  first 
disciples  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  were  a  colony  of 
strangers  in  the  midst  of  their  age  and  country.  The 
minute  and  laborious  diligence  which  explored  the  an- 

x  Tiraboschi  (torn.  vi.  p.  i.  p.  101  )  from  the  preface  of  Janus  Las- 
caris to  the  Greek  Anthology,  prinied  at  Florence  1494.  Lalebant 
(says  Aldus  in  his  preface  to  {he  Greek  orators,  apud  Hodium,  p. 249.) 
in  Atho  Thraciae  monte.  Eas  Lascaris  ....  in  Italiam  reportavil. 
Miserat  enim  ipsum  Laurentius  ille  Medices  in  Graeciam  ad  inqui- 
rendos  simul,  et  quanlovis  eniendos  pretio  bom>s  libros.  It  is  re- 
markable enough,  that  the  researcli  was  facilitated  by  sultan  Baja- 
zet  II. 

y  The  Gree!;  language  was  introduced  into  the  university  of  Oxford 
in  the  last  years  of  the  fifteenth  century,  by  Grocyn,  Linacer,  and 
Latimer,  who  hail  all  studied  at  Florence  under  Demetrius  Chalcon- 
dyles. See  Dr.  Knight's  curious  life  of  Erasmus.  Although  a  stout 
academical  patriot,  he  is  forced  lo  acknowledge  lhal  Erasmus  learn- 
ed Greek  at  Oxford,  and  taught  it  at  Cambridge. 

z  The  jealous  Italians  were  desirous  of  keeping  a  monopoly  of 
Greek  learning.  When  Aldus  was  about  to  publish  the  Greek  scho- 
liasts on  Sophocles  and  Euripides,  Cave,  (said  they,)  cave  hoc  facias, 
ne  barbari  istis  adjuti  domi  maneaiu,  et  pauciores  in  Italian)  venti- 
lent.  (Dr.  Knight,  in  his  life  of  Erasmus,  p.  305.  from  Beatus  Rhe- 
nanus.) 

a  The  press  of  Aldus  Manutius,  a  Roman,  was  established  at  Ven- 
ice about  the  year  1494  ;  he  printed  above  sixty  considerable  works 
of  Greek  literature,  almost  all  for  the  first  time ;  several  containing 
different  treatises  and  authors,  and  of  several  authors  two,  three,  or 
four  editions.  (Fabric.  Bibliol.  Grrec.  torn.  xiii.  p.  Cti5,  &c.)  Yet  his 
glory  rnusl  not  tempt  us  lo  forget,  that  the  first  Greek  book,  Ihe 
Grammar  of  Conslaniine  Lascaris,  was  prinied  at  Milan  in  147G: 
and  that  the  Florence  Homer  of  1488  displays  all  the  luxury  of  the 
typographical  art.  See  the  Annates  Typographic!  of  Malaire,  and 
tiie  Bibliographie  Instructive  of  Do  Bure,  a  knowing  bookseller  of 
Paris. 
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tiquiiies  of  remote  times,  might  have  improved  or  adorn- 
ed the  present  state  of  society  :  the  critic  and  metaphy- 
sician were  the  slaves  of.Aristotle  :  the  pr.ets,  histo- 
rians, and  orators,  were  proud  to  repeat  the  thoughts  and 
words  of  the  Augustan  age  ;  the  works  of  nature  were 
ohserved  with  the  eyes  of  Pliny  and  Theophrastus  ; 
and  some  Pagan  votaries  professed  a  secret  devotion 
to  the  gods  of  Homer  and  Plato.b  The  Italians  were 
oppressed  by  the  strength  and  numbers  of  their  ancient 
auxiliaries:  the  century  after  the  deaths  of  Petrarch 
and  Boccace  was  filled  with  a  crowd  of  Latin  imitators, 
who  decently  repose  on  our  shelves:  but  in  that  sera  of 
learning,  it  will  not  be  easy  to  discern  a  real  discovery 
of  science,  a  work  of  invention  or  eloquence,  in  the 
popular  language  of  the  country/  But  as  soon  as  it 
had  been  deeply  saturated  with  the  celestial  dew,  the 
soil  was  quickened  into  vegetation  and  life;  the  mo- 
dern idioms  were  refined  ;  the  classics  of  Athens  and 
Rome  inspired  a  pure  taste  and  a  generous  emulation  ; 
and  in  Italy,  as  afterwards  in  Fram  e  and  England,  the 
pleasing  reign  of  poetry  and  fiction  was  succeeded 
by  the  light  of  speculative  and  experimental  philoso- 
phy. Genius  may  anticipate  the  season  of  maturity  ; 
but  in  the  education  of  a  people,  as  in  that  of  an  indi- 
vidual, memory  must  be  exercised,  before  the  powers 
of  reason  and  fancy  can  be  expanded  ;  nor  may  the  art- 
ist hope  to  equal  or  surpass,  till  he  has  learned  to  imi- 
tate, the  works  of  his  predecessors. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

Schism  of  the  Greeks  and  La/ins. — Reign  and  character  of 
Amurath  the  second. —  Crusade  of  Ladislaus  king  of 
Hungary. — His  defeat  and  death. — Juhn  Huniadcs. — 
Scanderbeg. — Consiantine  Pakcologus,  laii  emperor  of 
the  east. 

Comparison  of  The  respective  merits  of  Rome  and 
Rome  and  Con-  Constantinople  are  compared  and  cele- 
sianunople.  brated  by  an  eloquent  G reek,  the  father  of 
the  Italian  schools.1  The  view  of  the  ancient  capital, 
the  seat  of  his  ancestors,  surpassed  the  most  sanguine 
expectations  of  Emanuel  Chrysoloras  ;  and  he  no  longer 
blamed  the  exclamation  of  an  old  sophist,  that  Rome 
was  the  habitation,  not  of  men,  but  of  gods.  Those 
gods,  and  those  men,  had  long  since  vanished  ;  but  to 
the  eye  of  liberal  enthusiasm,  the  majesty  of  ruin  re- 
stored the  image  of  her  ancient  prosperity.  The  mon- 
uments of  the  consuls  and  Caesars,  of  the  martyrs  and 
apostles,  engaged  on  all  sides  the  curiosity  of  the  phi- 
losopher and  the  christian;  and  he  confessed,  that  in 
every  age  the  arms  and  the  religion  ofRome  weredestin- 
ed  to  reign  over  the  earth.  While  Chrysoloras  admired 
the  venerable  beauties  of  the  mother,  he  was  not  for- 
getful of  his  native,  country,  her  fairest  daughter,  her 
imperial  colony ;  and  the  Byzantine  patriot  expiates 
with  zeal  and  truth,  on  the  eternal  advantages  of  na- 

b  I  will  select  three  singular  examples  of  this  classic  enthusiasm. 
1.  At  the  synod  of  Florence,  Gemisius  Plctho  said,  in  familiar  con- 
versation to  George  of  Trebizond,  that  in  a  short  time  mankind 
would  unanimously  renounce  the  Gospel  and  the  Koran,  for  a  reli- 
gion similar  to  that  of  the  Gentiles.  (Leo  Allatius,  apud  Fabricium, 
torn.  x.  p.  751.)  2.  Paul  II.  persecuted  the  Roman  academy,  which 
had  been  founded  by  Pomponius  LaMus:  and  the  principal  members 
were  accused  of  heresy,  impiety,  and  paga7iis?n.  (Tiraboschi,  lorn, 
vi.  p.  i.  p.  81,82.)  3.  In  the  next  century, some  scholars  and  poets  in 
France  celebrated  the  success  of  Jodelle's  tragedy  of  Cleopa'ra,  by  a 
festival  of  Bacchus,  and,  as  it  is  said,  by  the  sacrifice  of  a  goal. 
(Bayle.  Dictionnaire,  Jodelle.  Fonlenelle,  torn.  iii.  p.  56— 61  ) 
Yet  the  spirit  of  bigotry  might  often  discern  a  serious  impiety  in  the 
sportive  play  of  fancy  and  learning. 

c  The  survivor  of  Boccace  died  in  the  year  1375;  and  we  cannot 
place  before  1460  the  composition  of  the  Morgante  Maggiore  of  Prilci, 
and  the  Orlando  Inamorato  of  Boyardo.  (Tiraboschi,  torn.  vi.  p.  ii. 
p.  174—177.) 

a  The  epistle  of  Emanuel  Chrysoloras  to  the  emperor  John  Palaeo- 
logus  will  not  offend  the  eye  or  ear  of  a  classical  student,  (ad  calcem 
Codini  de  Antiquiiaiibus  C.  P.  p.  107— 1-J6.)  The  superscription 
suggests  a  chronological  remark,  that  John  Palsolbgus  II.  was  asso- 
ciated in  the  empire  before  the  year  1414,  the  dale  of  Chrysoloras's 
death.  A  slill  earlier  dale,  at  least  1408,  is  deduced  from  the  age  of 
his  youngest  sons,  Demetrius  and  Thomas,  wlu  were  both  Porpfiyro- 
genili.  ifiucange,  Fain.  Byzant.  p.  241.247  ) 


ture,  and  the  more  transitory  glories  of  art  and  domin- 
ion, w  hich  adorned,  or  had  adorned,  the  city  of  Constan- 
tine.  Yet  the  perfection  of  the  copy  still  redounds 
(as  he  modestly  observes)  to  the  honour  of  the  original, 
and  parents  are  delighted  to  he  renewed,  and  even  excel- 
led, by  the  superior  merit  of  their  children.  "  Constan- 
tinople," says  the  orator,  "  is  situate  on  a  command- 
ing point,  between  Europe  and  Asia,  between  the  Archi- 
pelago and  the  Euxine.  By  her  interposition,  the  two 
seas,  and  the  two  continents,  are  united  for  the  common 
benefit  of  nations  ;  and  the  gates  of  commerce  may  be 
shut  or  opened  at  her  command.  The  harbour,  encom- 
passed on  all  sides  by  the  sea  and  the  continent,  is  the 
most  secure  and  capacious  in  the  world.  The  walls  aod 
gates  of  Constantinople  may  be  compared  with  those 
of  Babylon  :  the  towers  are  many ;  each  tower  is  a 
solid  and  lofty  structure;  and  the  second  wall,  the 
outer  fortification,  would  be  sufficient  for  the  defence 
arid  dignity  of  an  ordinary  capital.  A  broad  and  rapid 
stream  may  be  introduced  into  the  ditches;  and  the 
artificial  island  may  he  encompassed,  like  Athens,6  by 
land  or  water."  Two  strong  and  natural  causes  are 
alleged  for  the  perfection  of  the  model  of  new  Rome. 
The  royal  founder  reigned  over  the  most  illustrious 
nations  of  the  globe;  and  in  the  accomplishment  of 
his  designs,  the  power  of  the  Romans  was  combined 
with  the  art  and  science  of  the  Greeks.  Other  cities 
have  been  reared  to  maturity  by  accident  and  time; 
their  beauties  are  mingled  with  disorder  and  defor- 
mity ;  and  the  inhabitants,  unwilling  to  remove  from 
their  natal  spot,  are  incapable  of  corn  cting  the  errors 
of  their  ancestors,  and  the  original  vices  of  situation 
or  climate.  But  the  free  idea  of  Constantinople  was 
formed  and  executed  by  a  single  mind;  and  the  primi- 
tive model  was  improved  by  the  obedient  zeal  of  the 
subjects  and  successors  of  the  first  monarch.  The 
adjacent  isles  were  stored  with  an  inexhaustible  sup- 
ply of  marble;  but  the  various  materials  were  trans- 
ported from  the  most  remote  shores  of  Europe  and 
Asia;  and  the  public  and  private  buildings,  the  pala- 
ces, churches,  aqueducts,  cisterns,  porticoes,  columns, 
baths,  and  hippodromes,  were  adapted  to  the  greatness 
of  the  capital  of  the  east.  The  superfluity  of  wealth 
was  spread  along  the  shores  of  Europe  and  Asia;  and 
the  Byzantine  territory,  as  far  as  the  Euxine,  the  Hel- 
lespont, and  the  long  wall,  might  be  considered  as  a 
populous  suburb  and  a  perpetual  garden.  In  this  flat- 
tering picture,  the  past  and  the  present,  the  times  of 
prosperity  and  decay,  are  artfully  confounded  ;  but  a 
sigh  and  a  confession  escape  from  the  orator,  that  his 
wretched  country  was  the  shadow  and  sepulchre  of  its 
former  self.  The  works  of  ancient  sculpture  had  been 
defaced  by  christian  zeal  or  barbaric  violence;  the 
fairest  structures  were  demolished  ;  and  the  marbles 
of  Paros  or  Numidia  were  burnt  for  lime  ;  or  applied 
to  the  meanest  uses.  Of  many  a  statue,  the  place 
was  marked  by  an  empty  pedestal ;  of  many  a  column, 
the  size  was  determined  by  a  broken  capital;  the 
tombs  of  the  emperors  were  scattered  on  the  ground; 
the  stroke  of  time  was  accelerated  by  storms  and 
earthquakes ;  and  the  vacant  space  was  adorned,  by 
vulgar  tradition,  with  fabuious  monuments  of  gold  and 
silver.  From  these  wonders,  which  lived  only  in 
memory  or  belief,  he  distinguishes,  however,  the  por- 
phyrv  pillar,  the  column  and  colossus  of  Justinian,' 
and  the  church,  more  especially  the  dome,  of  St.  So- 
phia ;  the  best  conclusion,  since  it  could  not  be  desert- 
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b  Somebody  observed  that  the  city  of  Athens  might  be  circumna- 
vieated,  (••<  ••*«»  t*.  *oKt*  t»v  A5r>  *•..<■>  «»<  -»ej»u« 

jif.rliiv.)  But  what  may  be  tme  in  a  rhetoric  it  sense  of  Con- 
stantinople, cannot  be  applied  to  the  situation  of  Athens,  five  miles 
firm  the  sea,  and  not  intersected  or  surrounded  by  any  na\igable 
streams. 

c  Nicephorus  Gregoras  has  described  the  Colossus  of  Justinian :  (I. 
vii  12.)  but  his  measures  are  fitlse  and  inconsistent.  The  edilof 
Boivin  consulted  his  friend  Girardon  ;  and  ;he  sculptor  gave  him  ttio 
true  proportions  of  an  equestrian  statue.  That  of  Jisnnian  was  still 
visible  to  Peter  Gyllius,  not  on  the  column,  but  in  the  outward  court 
of  the  seraglio ;  and  he  was  at  Constantinople  when  it  was  mellW 
i  down,  and  "cast  into  a  brass  cannon,  (de  Topograph.  C.  P.  1.  ii.  c.  IT1J 
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bed  according  to  its  merits,  and  after  it  no  other  object 
could  deserve  to  he  mentioned.  But  he  forgets,  that 
a  century  before,  the  trembling  fabrics  of  the  colossus 
and  the  church  had  been  saved  and  supported  by  the 
timely  care  of  Andronicus  the  elder.  Thirty  years 
after  the  emperor  had  fortified  St.  Sophia  with  two 
new  buttresses  or  pyramids,  the  eastern  hemisphere 
suddenly  gave  way;  and  the  images,  the  altars,  and 
the  sanctuary,  were  crushed  by  the  falling  ruin.  The 
mischief  indeed  was  speedily  repaired;  the  rubbish 
was  cleared  by  the  incessant  labour  of  every  rank  and 
age;  and  the  poor  remains  of  riches  and  industry  were 
consecrated  by  the  Greeks  to  the  most  stately  and 
venerable  temple  of  the  east.d 

The  Greek  The  last  hope  of  the  falling  city  and 

toundiaofeFfore  enriP're  was  placed  in  the  harmony  of 
ence.  the  mother  and  daughter,  in  the  mater- 

A.  D.  1440— 1448.  nal  tenderness  of  Rome,  and  the  filial 
obedience  of  Constantinople.  In  the  synod  of  Flor- 
ence, the  Greeks  and  Latins  had  embraced,  and  sub- 
scribed, and  promised  ;  but  these  signs  of  friendship 
were  perfidious  or  fruitless  ;°  and  the  baseless  fabric 
of  the  union  vanished  like  a  dream. f  The  emperor 
and  his  prelates  returned  home  in  the  Venetian  gal- 
leys :  but  as  they  touched  at  the  Morea  and  the  isles 
of  Corfu  and  Lesbos,  the  subjects  of  the  Latins  com- 
plained that  the  pretended  union  would  be  an  instru- 
ment of  oppression.  No  sooner  did  they  land  on  the 
Byzantine  shore,  than  they  were  saluted,  or  rather  as- 
sailed, with  a  general  murmur  of  zeal  and  discontent. 
During  their  absence,  above  two  years,  the  capital  had 
been  deprived  of  its  civil  and  ecclesiastical  rulers: 
fanaticism  fermented  in  anarchy ;  the  most  furious 
monks  reigned  over  the  conscience  of  women  and  big- 
ots;  and  the  hatred  of  the  Latin  name  was  the  first 
principle  of  nature  and  religion.  Before  his  departure 
for  Italy,  the  emperor  had  flattered  the  city  with  the 
assurance  of  a  prompt  relief  and  a  powerful  succour; 
and  the  clergy,  confident  in  their  orthodoxy  and  sci- 
ence, had  promised  themselves  and  their  flocks  an 
easy  victory  over  the  blind  shepherds  of  the  west. 
The  double  disappointment  exasperated  the  Greeks; 
the  conscience  of  the  subscribing  prelates  was  awa- 
kened ;  the  hour  of  temptation  was  past;  and  they  had 
more  to  dread  from  the  public  resentment,  than  they 
could  hope  from  the  fav*our  of  the  emperor  or  the  pope. 
Instead  of  justifying  their  conduct,  they  deplored  their 
weakness,  professed  their  contrition,  and  cast  them- 
selves on  the  mercy  of  God  and  of  their  brethren. 
To  the  reproachful  question,  what  had  been  the  event 
or  the  use  of  their  Italian  synod  ^  they  answered  with 
sighs  and  tears,  "  Alas  !  we  have  made  a  new  faith ; 
we  have  exchanged  piety  for  impiety  ;  we  have  betray- 
ed the  immaculate  sacrifice;  and  we  are  become  Azy- 
wit'tes."  (The  Azymites  were  those  who  celebrated 
the  communion  with  unleavened  bread;  and  I  must 
retract  or  qualify  the  praise  which  I  have  bestowed  on 
the  growing  philosophy  of  the  times.)  "Alas!  we 
have  been  seduced  by  distress,  by  fraud,  and  by  the 
hopes  and  fears  of  a  transitory  life.  The  hand  that 
has  signed  the  union  should  be  cut  off ;  and  the  tongue 
that  has  pronounced  the  Latin  creed  deserves  to  be 
torn  from  the  root."  The  best  proof  of  their  repen- 
tance was  an  increase  of  zeal  for  the  most  trivial  rites 
and  the  most  incomprehensible  doctrines;  and  an 
absolute  separation  from  all,  without  excepting  their 


d  See  the  decay  and  repairs  of  St.  Sophia,  in  Nicephorus  Gregoras, 
(I.  vii.  12.  1.  xv.  2.)  The  building  wad  propped  by  Andronicus  in 
1317,  the  eastern  hemisphere  fell  in  1345.  The  Greeks  in  their  pom- 
pous rhetoric,  exalted  the  beauty  and  holiness  of  the  church,  an 
earthly  heaven,  the  abode  of  angels,  and  of  God  himself,  &c. 

e  The  genuine  and  original  narrative  of  Syropulus,  (p.  312 — 351.) 
opens  the  schism  from  the  first  offive  of  the  Greeks  at  Venice,  to  the 
general  opposition  at  Constantinople  of  the  clprgy  and  people. 

'  On  the  schism  of  Constantinople,  see  Phranza,  (1.  ii.  c.  17.)  Lao 
nicus  Chalcondyles,  (I.  vi.  p.  153,156.)  and  Ducas  (c.  31.);  the  last 
of  whom  writes  with  truth  and  freedom.  Among  the  moderns  we 
may  distinguish  the  contiuuator  of  Fleury,  (mm.  xxii.  p.  338.  401. 
420, 4c  )  and  Spondanus.  (A.  D.  1140—50.)  The  sense  of  the  latter 
is  drowned  in  prejudice  and  passion,  as  soon  as  Rome  and  religion 
are  concerned. 
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prince,  who  preserved  some  regard  for  honour  and 
consistency.  After  the  decease  of  the  patriarch  Jo- 
seph, the  archbishops  of  Heraclea  and  Trehizond  had 
courage  to  refuse  the  vacant  office  ;  and  cardinal  Bes- 
sarion  preferred  the  warm  and  comfortable  shelter  of 
the  Vatican.  The  choice  of  the  emperor  and  his  cler- 
gy was  confined  to  Metrophancs  of  Cyzicus ;  he  was 
consecrated  in  St.  Sophia*  but  the  temple  was  vacant. 
The  cross-bearers  abdicated  their  service  ;  the  infection 
spread  from  the  city  to  the  villages ;  and  Metrophanes 
discharged,  without  effect,  some  ecclesiastical  thun- 
ders against  a  nation  of  schismatics.  The  eyes  of  the 
Greeks  were  directed  to  Mark  of  Ephesus,  the  cham- 
pion of  his  country;  and  the  sufferings  of  the  holy 
confessor  were  repaid  with  a  tribute  of  admiration  and 
applause.  His  example  and  writings  propagated  the 
flame  of  religious  discord;  age  and  infirmity  soon  re- 
moved him  from  the  world;  but  the  gospel  of  Mark 
was  not  a  law  of  forgiveness;  and  he  requested  with 
his  dying  breath,  that  none  of  the  adherents  of  Rome 
rnicht  attend  his  obsequies  or  pray  for  his  soul. 

The  schism  was  not  confined  to  the  Zeal  of  the  ori- 
narrow  limits  of  the  Byzantine  empire,  entuis  and  Rus- 
Sectire  under  the  Mameluke  sceptre,  the  s'aus' 
three  patriarchs  of  Alexandria,  Antioch,  and  Jerusa- 
lem, assembled  a  numerous  synod  ;  disowned  their 
representatives  at  Ferrara  and  Florence;  condemned 
the  creed  and  council  of  the  Latins  ;  and  threatened 
the  emperor  of  Constantinople  with  the.  censures  of 
the  eastern  church.  Of  the  sectaries  of  the  Greek 
communion,  the  Russians  were  the  most  powerful, 
ignorant,  and  superstitious.  Their  primate,  the  car- 
dinal Isidore,  hastened  from  Florence  to  Moscow,^  to 
reduce  the  independent  nation  under  the  Roman  yoke. 
But  the  Russian  bishops  had  been  educated  at  mount 
Athos  ;  and  the  prince  and  people  embraced  the  the- 
ology of  their  priests.  They  were  scandalized  by  the 
title,  the  pomp,  the  Latin  cross  of  the  legate,  the 
friend  of  those  impious  men  who  shaved  their  beards, 
and  performed  the  divine  office  with  gloves  on  their 
hands  and  rings  on  their  fingers:  Isidore  was  con- 
demned by  a  synod  ;  his  person  was  imprisoned  in  a 
monastery  ;  and  it  was  with  extreme  difficulty  that  the 
cardinal  could  escape  from  the  hands  of  a  fierce  and 
fanatic  people.*1  The  Russians  refused  a  passage  to 
the  missionaries  of  Rome  who  aspired  to  convert  the 
pagans  beyond  the  Tanais ;'  and  their  refusal  was  jus- 
tified by  the  maxim,  that  the  guilt  of  idolatry  is  less 
damnable  than  that  of  schism.  The  errors  of  the 
Bohemians  were  excused  by  their  abhorrence  for  the 
pope;  and  a  deputation  of  the  Greek  clergy  solici- 
ted the  friendship  of  those  sanguinary  enthusiasts.* 
While  Eugenius  triumphed  in  the  union  and  ortho- 
doxy of  the  Greeks,  his  party  was  contracted  to  the 
walls,  or  rather  to  the  palace,  of  Constantinople.  The 
zeal  of  Pala?ologus  had  been  excited  by  interest ;  it 
was  soon  cooled  by  opposition  :  an  attempt  to  violate 
the  national  belief  might  endanger  his  life  and  crown; 
nor  could  the  pious  rebels  be  destitute  of  foreign  and 

S  Isidore  was  metropolitan  of  Kiow,  but  the  Greeks  subject  to  Po- 
land have  removed  that  see  from  the  ruins  of  Kiow  to  Lemberg,  or 
Leopold.  (Herbeslein,  in  Ramusio,  torn.  ii.  p.  127.)  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Russians  transferred  their  spiritual  obedience  to  the  arch- 
bishop, who  became,  in  1538,  the  patriarch  of  Moscow.  (Levesrjue, 
Hist,  de  Russie,  torn.  iii.  p.  183.  190.  from  a  Greek  MS.  at  Turin,  Iter 
et  labores  Archiepiscopi  Arsenii.) 

h  The  curious  narrative  of  Leves'iue  (Hist,  de  Russie,  torn.  ii.  p. 
212—247.)  is  extracted  from  the  patriarchal  archives.  The  scenes  of 
Ferrara  and  Florence  are  described  by  ignorance  and  passion ;  but 
the  Russians  are  credible  in  the  account  of  their  own  prejudices. 

i  The  shamanism,  the  ancient  religion  of  the  Samanaeans  and 
Gymnosophists,  has  been  driven  by  the  more  popular  bramins  from 
India  into  the  northern  deserts;  the  nakeil  philosophers  were  com- 
pelled to  wrap  themselves  in  fur  ;  but  they  insensibly  sunk  into  wiz- 
ards and  physicians.  The  Mordvans  and  Tcheremisses  in  the  Euro- 
pean Russia  adhere  to  this  religion,  which  is  formed  on  the  earthly 
model  of  one  king  or  God,  his  ministers  or  angels,  and  the  rebellious 
spirits  who  oppose  his  government.  As  these  tribes  of  the  Volga 
have  no  images,  they  might  more  justly  retort  on  the  Latin  mission- 
aries the  name  of  idolaters.  (Levesque,  Hist,  des  Peuples  soumis  a  la 
Domination  des  Kussea,  torn.  i.  p.  194—237.  423— 4G0.) 

k  Spondanus,  Annal.  Ecclc-s.  torn.  ii.  A.  D.  1451,  No.  13.  The  epil 
tie  of  the  Greeks,  with  a  Latin  version,  is  extant  ill  the  college  Ii 
brary  at  Prague. 
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domestic  aid.  The  sword  of  his  brother  Demetrius, 
who  in  Italy  had  maintained  a  prudent  and  popular 
silence,  was  half  unsheathed  in  the  cause  of  religion  ; 
and  Araurath,  the  Turkish  sultan,  was  displeased  and 
alarmed  by  the  seeming  friendship  of  the  Greeks  and 
Latins. 

"  Sultan  Murad,  or  Amurath,  lived 
forty-nine,  and  reigned  thirty,  years,  six 
months,  and  eight  days.  He  was  a  just 
and  valiant  prince,  of  a  great  soul,  patient 
of  labours,  learned,  merciful,  religious, 
charitable;  a  lover  and  encourager  of  the  studious, 
and  of  all  who  excelled  in  any  art  or  science  ;  a  good 
emperor,  and  a  great  general.  No  man  obtained  more 
or  greater  victories  ihan  Amurath  :  Belgrade  alone 
withstood  his  attacks.  Under  his  reign,  the  soldier 
was  ever  victorious,  the  citizen  rich  and  secure.  If  he 
subdued  any  country,  his  first  rare  was  to  build  moschs 
and  caravanseras,  hospitals  and  colleges.  Every  year 
he  gave  a  thousand  pieces  of  gold  to  the  sons  cf  the 
prophet;  and  sent  two  thousand  five  hundred  to  ihe 
religious  persons  of  Mecca,  Medina,  and  Jerusalem.1" 
This  portrait  is  transcribed  from  the  historian  of  the 
Othman  empire:  but  the  applause  of  a  servile  and 
superstitious  people  has  been  lavished  on  the  worst 
of  tyrants  ;  and  the  virtues  of  a  sultan  are  often  the 
vices  most  useful  to  himself,  or  most  agreeable  to  his 
subjects.  A  nation  ignorant  of  the  equal  benefits  of 
liberty  and  law,  must  be  awed  by  the  flashes  of  arbi- 
trary power:  the  cruelty  of  a  despot  will  assume  the 
character  of  justice;  his  profusion,  of  liberality;  his 
obstinacy,  of  firmness.  If  the  most  reasonable  excuse 
be  rejected,  few  acts  of  obedience  will  be  found  im- 
possible: and  guilt  must  tremble,  where  innocence 
cannot  always  be  secure.  The  tranquillity  of  the 
people,  and  the  discipline  of  the  troops,  were  best 
maintained  by  perpetual  action  in  the  field  ;  war  was 
the  trade  of  the  janizaries;  and  those  who  survived 
the  peril,  and  divided  the  spoil,  applauded  the  gene- 
rous ambition  of  their  sovereign.  To  propagate  the 
true  religion,  was  the  duty  of  a  faithful  mussulman  : 
the  unbelievers  were  his  enemies,  and  those  of  the 
prophet;  and,  in  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  the  scymitar 
was  the  only  instrument  of  conversion.  Under  these 
circumstances,  however,  the  justice  and  moderation 
of  Amurath  are  attested  by  his  conduct,  and  acknow- 
ledged by  the  christians  themselves;  who  consider  a 
prosperous  reign  and  a  peaceful  death  as  the  reward 
of  his  singular  merits.  In  the  vigour  of  his  age  and 
military  power,  he  seldom  engaged  in  a  war  till  he 
was  justified  by  a  previous  and  adequate  provocation  : 
the  victorious  sultan  was  disarmed  by  submission  ; 
and  in  the  observance  of  treaties,  his  word  was  invio- 
late and  sacred."1  The  Hungarians  were  commonly 
the  aggressors ;  he  was  provoked  by  the  revolt  of 
Scanderbeg;  and  the  perfidious  Caramanian  was  twice 
vanquished  and  twice  pardoned,  by  the  Ottoman  mon- 
arch. Before  he  invaded  the  Morea,  Thebes  had  been 
surprised  by  the  despot:  in  the  conquest  of  Thessa- 
lonica,  the  grandson  of  Bajazet  might  dispute  the 
recent  purchase  of  the  Venetians;  and  after  the  first 
6iege  of  Constantinople,  the  sultan  was  never  tempt- 
ed, by  the  distress,  the  absence,  or  the  injuries  of  Pa- 
laeologus,  to  extinguish  the  dying  light  of  the  Byzan- 
tine empire. 

His  double  abdi-  But  the  most  striking  feature  in  the 
cation.  life  and  character  of  Amurath,  is  the 
A.  D.  1442—1444.  double  abdication  of  the  Turkish  throne  ; 
and,  were  not  his  motives  debased  by  an  alloy  of 
superstition,  we  must  praise  the  royal  philosopher," 

'  See  Cantemir,  History  of  the  Othman  empire,  p.  94.  Mund,  or 
Morad,  may  be  more  correct :  but  I  have  preferred  the  popular  name 
to  that  obscure  diligence  which  is  rarely  successlul  in  translating  an 
oriental,  into  the  Roman,  alphabet. 

m  See  Chalcondyles,  (1.  vii.  p.  136.  198.)  Ducas,  (c.  33.)  and  Mari- 
nus  Barletius,  (in  Vit.  Scsnderberg,  p.  145,  146  )  In  his  eood  faith 
towards  the  garrison  of  Sfetigrade,  he  was  a  lesson  and  exa'nele  to 
his  son  Mahomet. 

n  Voltaire  (Essai  sur  PHisloire  Generate,  c.  89.  p.  253,  281  )  ad 


who  at  the  age  of  forty  could  discern  the  vanity  of 
human  greatness.  Resigning  the  sceptre  to  his  son, 
he  retired  to  the  pleasant  residence  of  Magnesia  ;  but 
he  retired  to  the  society  of  saints  and  hermits.  It 
was  not  till  the  fourth  century  of  the  Ilegira,  that  the 
religion  of  Mahomet  had  been  corrupted  by  an  institu- 
tion so  adverse  to  his  genius;  but  in  ihe  age  of  the 
crusades,  the  various  orders  of  Dervishes  were  multi- 
plied by  the  example  of  the  christian,  and  even  the 
Latin,  monks."  The  lord  of  nations  submitted  to  fast, 
and  pray,  and  turn  round  in  endless  rotation  with  the 
fanatics,  who  mistook  the  giddiness  of  the  head  for 
the  illumination  of  the  spirits  But  he  was  soon 
awakened  from  this  dream  of  enthusiasm,  by  the  Hun- 
garian invasion  ;  and  his  obedient  son  was  the  fore- 
most to  urge  the  public  danger  and  wishes  of  the 
people.  Under  the  banner  of  their  veteran  leader,  the 
janizaries  fought  and  conquered;  but  he  withdrew 
from  the  field  of  Warna,  again  to  pray,  to  fast,  and  to 
turn  round  with  his  Magnesian  brethren.  These  pious 
occupations  were  again  interrupted  by  the  danger  of 
the  state.  A  victorious  army  disdained  the  inexpe- 
rience of  their  youthful  ruler:  the  city  of  Adrianople 
was  abandoned  to  rapine  and  slaughter;  and  the 
unanimous  divan  implored  his  presence  to  appease  the 
tumult,  and  prevent  the  rebellion,  of  the  janizaries. 
At  the  well-known  voice  of  their  master,  they  trembled 
and  obeyed  ;  and  the  reluctant  sultan  was  compelled 
to  support  his  splendid  servitude,  till,  at  the  end  of 
four  years,  he  was  relieved  by  the  angel  of  death. 
Age  or  disease,  misfortune  or  caprice,  have  tempted 
several  princes  to  descend  from  the  throne;  and  they 
have  had  leisure  to  repent  of  their  irretrievable  step. 
But  Amurath  alone,  in  the  full  liberty  of  choice,  after 
the  trial  of  empire  and  solitude,  has  repealed  his  pre- 
ference of  a  private  life. 

After  the  departure  of  his  Greek  breth- 
ren, Eugenius  had  not  been  unmindful 
of  their  temporal  interest;  and  his  tender 
regard  for  the  Byzantine  empire  was 
animated  by  a  just  apprehension  of  the  Turks,  who 
approached,  and  might  soon  invade,  the  borders  of 
Italy.  But  the  spirit  of  the  crusades  had  expired; 
and  the  coldness  of  the  Franks  was  not  less  unrea- 
sonable than  their  headlong  passion.  In  the  eleventh 
century,  a  fanatic  monk  could  precipitate  Europe  on 
Asia  for  the  recovery  of  the  holy  sepulchre;  but  in 
the  fifteenth,  the  most  pressing  motives  of  religion 
and  policy  were  insufficient  to  unite  the  Latins  in  the 
defence  of  Christendom.  Germany  was  an  inexhaus- 
tible storehouse  of  men  and  arms  :  *  but  that  complex 
and  languid  body  required  the  impulse  of  a  vigorous 
hand  ;  and  Frederic  the  third  was  alike  impotent  in 
his  personal  character  and  his  imperial  dignity.  A 
long  war  had  impaired  the  strength,  without  satiating 
the  animosity,  of  France  and  England:' but  Philip, 
duke  of  Burgundy,  was  a  vain  and  magnificent  prince; 
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mires  le  philosopke  Turc  ;  would  he  have  bes'owed  the  same  praise 
on  a  christian  prince  for  retiring  to  a  monastery?  In  his  way,  Vol- 
taire was  a  bigot,  an  intolerant  bigot. 

o  See  the  articles  Dcrvischt,  Fakir,  Nasser,  Rohbaniat,  in  D'Her- 
belot's  Bibliotheque  Orientate.  Yet  the  subject  is  superficially  treat- 
ed from  the  Persian  and  Arabian  writers.  It  is  among  the  Turk! 
that  these  orders  have  principally  flourished. 

p  Kycaut  (in  the  present  Stale  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  p.  242 — 
203.)  affords  much  information,  which  he  drew  from  his  personal 
conversation  with  the  heads  of  the  dervishes,  most  of  whom  ascribed 
their  origin  to  the  time  of  Orchan.  He  does  not  mention  the  Zichidtt 
of  Chalcondyles,  (1.  vii  p.  2S6.)  among  whom  Amurath  retired:  the 
Seta's  of  that  author  are  the  descendants  of  Mahomet. 

q  In  the  year  1431,  Germany  raised  40,000  horse,  men  at  arms, 
against  the  Hussites  of  Bohemia.  (I-enfant,  Hist,  du  Concile  de  Basle, 
lorn.  i.  p  31S.)  At  the  siege  of  Nuys,  on  the  Rhine,  in  1474,  the 
princes,  prelates,  and  cities,  sent  their  respective  quotas:  and  the 
bishop  of  Munster  (qui  n'est  pas  des  plus  grands)  furnished  1400  horse, 
6C00  foot,  all  in  green,  with  12O0  waggons.  The  united  armies  of 
the  kins  of  England  and  the  duke  of  Burgundy  scarcely  equalled 
one-third  of  this  German  host.  (Memoires  de  Philippe  de  Cominea, 
1.  iv.  c.  2.)  At  present,  six  or  seven  hundred  thousand  men  ara 
maintained  in  constant  pay  andadmirable  discipline,  by  the  powera  • 
of  Germany. 

r  It  was  nut  till  the  year  1441  that  France  and  England  could  agree 
on  a  truce  of  some  months.  (See  Kymei's  Fccdera,  and  the  chronicle* 
of  both  nations.) 
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and  he  enjoyed,  without  danger  or  expense,  the  adven- 
turous piety  of  his  subjects,  who  sailed,  in  a  gallant 
fleet,  from  the  coast  of  Flanders  to  the  Hellespont. 
The  maritime  republics  of  Venice  and  Genoa  were 
less  remote  from  the  scene  of  action ;  and  their  hostile 
fleets  were  associated  under  the  standard  of  St.  Peter. 
The  kingdoms  of  Hungary  and  Poland,  which  covered 
as  it  were  the  interior  pale  of  the  Latin  church,  were 
the  most  nearly  concerned  to  oppose  the  progress  of 
the  Turks.  Arms  were  the  patrimony  of  (he  Scythians 
and  Sarmatians,  and  these  nations  might  appear  equal 
to  the  contest,  could  they  point,  against  the  common 
foe,  those  swords  that  were  so  wantonly  drawn  in 
bloody  and  domestic  quarrels.  But  the  same  spirit 
was  adverse  to  concord  and  obedience  :  a  poor  country 
and  a  limited  monarch  are  incapable  of  maintaining  a 
standing  force;  and  the  loose  bodies  of  Polish  and 
Hungarian  horse  were  not  armed  with  the  sentiments 
and  weapons  which,  on  some  occasions,  have  given 
irresistible  weight  to  the  French  cavalry.  Yet,  on 
this  side,  the  designs  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  and  the 
eloquence  of  cardinal  Julian,  his  legate,  were  pro- 
moted by  the  circumstances  of  the  time  ;s  by  the  union 
of  the  two  crowns  on  the  head  of  Ladislaus,'  a  young 
and  ambitious  soldier;  by  the  valour  of  a  hero,  whose 
name,  the  name  of  John  Huniades,  was  already  popu- 
lar among  the  christians,  and  formidable  to  the  Turks. 
An  endless  treasure  of  pardons  and  indulgences  was 
scattered  by  the  legate;  many  private  warriors  of 
France  and  Germany  enlisted  under  the  holy  banner; 
and  the  crusade  derived  some  strength,  or  at  least 
some  reputation,  from  the  new  allies  both  of  Europe 
and  Asia.  A  fugitive  despot  of  Servia  exaggerated 
the  distress  and  ardour  of  the  christians  beyond  the 
Danube,  who  would  unanimously  rise  to  vindicate 
their  religion  and  liberty.  The  Greek  emperor,"  with 
a  spirit  unknown  to  his  fathers,  engaged  to  guard  the 
Bosphorus,  and  to  sally  from  Constantinople  at  the 
head  of  his  national  and  mercenary  troops.  The  sul- 
tan of  Caramania1  announced  the  retreat  of  Amurath, 
and  a  powerful  division  in  the  heart  of  Anatolia;  and 
if  the  fleets  of  the  west  could  occupy  at  the  same 
moment  the  straits  of  the  Hellespont,  the  Ottoman 
monarchy  would  be  dissevered  and  destroyed.  Hea- 
ven and  earth  must  rejoice  in  the  perdition  of  the  mis- 
creants; and  the  legate,  with  prudent  ambiguity,  in- 
stilled the  opinion  of  the  invisible,  perhaps  the  visi- 
ble, aid  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  his  divine  mother. 
Ladislaus,  king  0f.  the  Polisl'  tind  Hungarian  diets, 
of  Poland  and  a  religious  war  was  Ihe  unanimous  cry, 
Hungary,  march-  an(j  Ladislaus,  afler  passing  the  Danube, 
es  against,  ihem.   ,    ,  ...    r    .j°    ,        ,.  , 

led  an  army  of  his  confederate  subjects 
as  far  as  Sophia,  the  capital  of  the  Bulgarian  king- 
dom. In  this  expedition  they  obtained  two  signal 
victories,  which  were  justly  ascribed  to  the  valour 
and  conduct  of  Huniades.  In  the  first,  with  a  van- 
guard of  ten  thousand  men,  he  surprised  the  Turkish 
camp;  in  the  second,  he  vanquished  and  made  pri- 
soner the  most  renowned  of  their  generals,  who  pos- 
sessed the  double  advantage  of  ground  and  numbers. 
The  approach  of  winter,  and  the  natural  and  artificial 
obstacles  of  mount  Ha;mus,  arrested  the  progress  of 

•  In  the  Hungarian  crusade,  sVondanus  (Annal.  Ecclcs.  A.  D.  1143, 
1444.)  has  been  my  leading  guide.  He  has  diligently  read,  and  cri- 
tically compared,  the  Greek  and  Turkish  materials,  the  historians 
of  Hungary,  Poland,  and  the  west.  His  narrative  is  perspicuous; 
and  where  he  can  be  free  from  a  religious  bios,  the  judgment  of 
Spondanus  is  not  contemptible. 

t  I  have  curtailed  the  harsh  letter  (Wladislaus)  which  most  writers 
affix  to  his  name,  either  in  compliance  with  the  Polish  pronuncia- 
tion, or  to  distinguish  him  from  his  rival  the  infant  Ladislaus  of 
Austria.  Their  competition  for  the  crown  of  Hungary  is  described 
by  Callimachus,  (1.  i.  ii.  p.  447— 43G.)  Bunfinius,  (Decad.  iii.  1.  iv.) 
Spondanus,  and  Lenfant. 

u  The  Greek  historians,  Phranza,  Chalcondyles,  and  Ducas,  do 
not  ascribe  to  their  prince  a  very  active  part  in  this  crusadp,  which 
he  seems  to  have  promoted  by  his  wishes,  and  injured  by  his  feats. 

x  Cantemir  (p.  88.)  ascribes  to  his  policy  the  original  plan,  and 
transcribes  his  animating  epistle  to  the  king  of  Hungary,  But  the 
Mahometan  powers  are  seldom  informed  of  the  stale  of  Christen- 
dom ;  and  the  situation  and  correspondence  of  the  knights  of  Rhodes 
must  connect  them  with  the  sultan  of  Caramania. 


the  hero,  who  measured  a  narrow  interval  of  six  days' 
march  from  the  foot  of  the  mountains  to  the  hostile 
towers  of  Adrianople,  and  the  friendly  capital  of  the 
Greek  empire.  The  retreat  was  undisturbed;  and  the 
entrance  into  Buda  was  at  once  a  military  and  reli- 
gious triumph.  An  ecclesiatical  procession  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  king  and  his  warriors  on  foot:  he  nicely 
balanced  the  merits  and  rewards  of  the  two  nations; 
and  the  pride  of  conquest  was  blended  with  the  hum- 
ble temper  of  Christianity.  Thirteen  bashaws,  nine 
standards,  and  four  thousand  captives,  were  unques- 
tionable trophies;  and  as  all  were  willing  to  believe, 
and  none  were  present  to  contradict,  the  crusaders 
multiplied,  with  unblushing  confidence,  the  myriads 
of  Turks  whom  they  had  left  on  the  field  of  batlle.1' 
The  most  solid  proof,  and  the  most  salu-  The  Turkish 
tary  consequence,  of  victory,  was  a  depu-  peace, 
tation  from  the  divan  to  solicit  peace,  to  restore  Ser- 
via, to  ransom  the  prisoners,  and  to  evacuate  the  Hun- 
garian frontier.  By  this  treaty,  the  rational  objects 
of  the  war  were  obtained:  the  king,  the  despot,  and 
Huniades  himself,  in  the  diet  of  Segedin,  were  satis- 
fied with  public  and  private  emolument;  a  truce  of 
ten  years  was  concluded  ;  and  the  followers  of  Jesus 
and  Mahomet,  who  swore  on  the  Gospel  and  the 
Koran,  attested  the  word  of  God  as  the  guardian  of 
truth  and  the  avenger  of  perfidy.  In  the  place  of  the 
gospel,  the  Turkish  ministers  had  proposed  to  substi- 
tute the  eucharist,  the  real  presence  of  the  catholic 
deity  ;  but  the  christians  refused  to  profane  their  holy 
mysteries;  and  a  superstitious  conscience  is  less  for- 
cibly bound  by  the  spiritual  energy,  than  by  the  out- 
ward and  visible  symbols,  of  an  oath.2 

During  the  whole  transaction,  the  car-  violation  of  the 
dinal  legate  had  observed  a  sullen  si-  peace, 
lence,  unwilling  to  approve,  and  unable  A.  D.  1444. 
to  oppose,  the  consent  of  the  king  and  people.  But 
the  diet  was  not  dissolved  before  Julian  was  fortified 
by  the  welcome  intelligence,  that  Anatolia  was  inva- 
ded by  the  Caramanian,  and  Thrace  by  the  Greek, 
emperor;  that  the  fleets  of  Genoa,  Venice,  and  Bur- 
gundy, were  masters  of  the  Hellespont;  and  that  the 
allies,  informed  of  the  victory,  and  ignorant  of  the 
treaty,  of  Ladislaus,  impatiently  waited  for  the  return 
of  his  victorious  army.  "And  is  it  thus,"  exclaimed 
the  cardinal,'  "  that  you  will  desert  their  expectations 
and  your  own  fortune'!  It  is  to  them,  to  your  God, 
and  your  fellovv-christians,  that  you  have  pledged 
your  faith  ;  and  that  prior  obligation  annihilates  a  rash 
and  sacrilegious  oath  to  the  enemies  of  Christ.  His 
vicar  on  earth  is  the  Roman  pontiff ;  without  whose 
sanction  you  can  neither  promise  nor  perform.  In  his 
name  I  absolve  your  perjury  and  sanctify  your  arms: 
follow  my  footsteps  in  the  paths  of  glory  and  salva- 
tion ;  and  if  still  ye  have  scruples,  devolve  on  my 
head  the  punishment  and  the  sin."  This  mischievous 
casuistry  was  seconded  by  his  respectable  character, 
and  the  levity  of  popular  assemblies  :  war  was  resol- 
ved on  the  same  spot  where  peace  had  so  lately  been 
sworn  ;  and,  in  the  execution  of  the  treaty,  the  Turks 
were  assaulted  by  the  christians ;  to  whom,  with  some 
reason,  they  might  apply  the  epiihet  of  infidels.  The 
falsehood  of  Ladislaus  to  his  word  and  oath,  was  pal- 
liated by  the  religion  of  the  times:  the  most  perfect,  or 
at  least  the  most  popular,  excuse  would  have  been  the 

y  In  their  letters  to  the  emperor  Frederic  III.  the  Hungarians  slay 
30.1,000  Turks  in  one  battle,  but  the  modest  Julian  reduces  the  slaugh- 
ter to  GC00  or  even  2U00  infidels.  (JEneas  Sylvius  in  Europ.  c.  5.  and 
epist.  44.  81.  apud  Spondanum.) 

z  See  the  origin  of  the  Turkish  war,  and  the  first  expedition  of  La- 
dislaus, in  the  fifth  and  sixth  books  of  the  third  Decad  of  Bonfinius, 
who,  in  his  division  and  style,  copies  Livy  with  tolerable  success. 
Callimachus  (1.  ii.  p.  487—4%.)  is  still  mure  pure  and  authentic. 

a  I  do  not  pretend  to  warrant  the  literal  accuracy  of  Julian's  speech, 
which  is  variously  worded  by  Callimachu6,  (1.  iii.  p  503—507.)  Bonfi- 
nius, (Dec.  iii.  1.  vi.  p.  457,  458.)  and  other  historians,  who  might  in- 
dulge their  own  eloquence,  while  they  represent  one  of  the  orators  of 
the  age.  But  they  all  agree  in  the  advice  and  arguments  for  perjury, 
which  in  the  field  of  controversy  are  fiercely  attacked  by  the  pro- 
leslanls,  and  feebly  defended  by  the  catholics.  The  latter  are  dis- 
couraged by  the  misfortune  of  Warna. 
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success  of  his  arms  and  the  deliverance  of  the  eastern 
church.  But  the  same  treaty  which  should  have  hound 
his  conscience,  had  diminished  his  strength.  On  the 
proclamation  of  the  peace,  the  French  and  German 
volunteers  departed  with  indignant  murmurs  :  the  Poles 
were  exhausted  hy  distant  warfare,  and  perhaps  dis- 
gusted with  foreign  command ;  and  their  palatines 
accepted  the  first  licence,  and  nastily  retired  to  their 
provinces  and  castles.  Even  Hungary  was  divided 
by  faction,  or  restrained  by  a  laudable  scruple ;  and 
the  relics  of  the  crusade  that  marched  in  the  second 
expedition,  were  reduced  to  an  inadequate  force  of 
twenty  thousand  men.  A  Walachian  chief,  who  join- 
ed the  royal  standard  with  his  vassals,  presumed  to 
Teinark  that  their  numbers  did  not  exceed  the  hunting 
retinue  that  sometimes  attended  the  sultan  ;  and  the 
gift  of  two  horses  of  matchless  speed,  might  admo- 
nish Ladislaus  of  his  secret  foresight  of  the  event. 
But  the  despot  of  Servia,  after  the  restoration  of  his 
country  and  children,  was  tempted  by  the  promise  of 
new  realms;  and  the  inexperience  of  the  king,  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  legate,  and  the  martial  presump- 
tion of  Huniades  himself,  were  persuaded  that  every 
obstacle  must  yield  to  the  invincible  virtue  of  the 
sword  and  the  cross.  After  the  passage  of  the  Danube, 
two  roads  might  lead  to  Constantinople  and  the  Hel- 
lespont; the  one  direct,  abrupt,  and  difficult,  through 
the  mountains  of  H»mus;  the  other  more  tedious  and 
secure,  over  a  level  country,  and  along  the  shores  of 
the  Euxine;  in  which  their  flanks,  according  to  the 
Scythian  discipline,  might  always  be  covered  by  a  mo- 
vable fortification  of  waggons.  The  latter  was  judi- 
ciously preferred  :  the  catholics  marched  through  the 
plains  of  Bulgaria,  burning,  with  wanton  cruelty,  the 
churches  and  villages  of  the  christian  natives;  and 
their  last  station  was  at  Warna,  near  the  sea-shore; 
on  which  the  defeat  and  death  of  Ladislaus  have 
bestowed  a  memorable  name.'' 

Battle  of  Warna  was  0,1  l'''s  ^ata'  sPot'  tna,»  instead 

A.  D.  1444.  of  finding  a  confederate  fleet  to  sei-ond 
Nov.  10,  their  operations,  they  were  alarmed  by 
the  approach  of  Amurath  himself,  who  had  issued 
from  his  Magnesian  solitude,  and  transported  the  forces 
of  Asia  to  the  defence  of  Europe.  According  to  some 
writers,  the  Greek  emperor  had  been  awed,  or  sedu- 
ced, to  grant  the  passage  of  the  Bosphorus,  and  an 
indelible  stain  of  corruption  is  fixed  on  the  Genoese, 
or  the  pope's  nephew?  the  catholic  admiral,  whose 
mercenary  connivance  betrayed  the  guard  of  the  Hel- 
lespont. From  Adrianople,  the  sultan  advanced  by 
hasty  marches  at  the  head  of  sixty  thousand  men; 
and  when  the  cardinal,  and  Huniades,  had  taken  a 
nearer  survey  of  the  numbers  and  order  of  the  Turks, 
these  ardent  warriors  proposed  the  tardy  and  imprac- 
ticable measure  of  a  retreat.  The  king  alone  was 
resolved  to  conquer  or  die;  and  his  resolution  had 
almost  been  crowned  with  a  glorious  and  salutary 
victory.  The  princes  were  opposite  to  each  other  in 
the  centre;  and  the  Beglerbegs,  or  generals  of  Anato- 
lia and  Romania,  commanded  on  the  right  and  left, 
against  the  adverse  divisions  of  the  despot  and  Hunia- 
des. The  Turkish  wings  were  broken  on  the  first 
onset:  but  the  advantage  was  fatal ;  and  the  rash  vic- 
tors, in  the  heat  of  the  pursuit,  were  carried  away  far 
from  the  annoyance  of  the  enemy,  or  the  support  of 
their  friends.  When  Amurath  beheld  the  flight  of  his 
squadrons,  he  despaired  of  his  fortune  and  that  of  the 
empire:  a  veteran  janizary  seized  his  horse's  bridle: 
and  he  had  magnanimity  to  pardon  and  reward  the 
soldier  who  dared  to  perceive  the  terror,  and  arrest 
the  flight,  of  his  sovereign.    A  copy  of  the  treaty,  the 

b  Warna,  under  the  Grecian  name  of  Odessus,  was  a  colony  of  the 
Milesians,  which  they  denominated  from  the  hero  Ulysses.  (Cel- 
larius,  torn.  i.  p.  374.  D'Anville,  mm.  i.  p  312 )  Accordina  to  Arian's 
Periplus  of  the  Euxine,  (p.  24,  25.  in  the  first  volume  of  Hudson's 
Geographers,)  it  was  situate  1740  stadia,  or  furlones,  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Danube,  1240  from  Byzantium,  and  3G0  to  the  north  of  a  ridge 
or  promontory  of  mount  Htemus,  which  advances  into  the  sea. 


monument  of  christian  pt-rfidy,  had  been  displayed  in 
the  front  of  battle;  and  it  is  said,  that  the  sultan  in 
his  distress,  lifting  his  eyes  and  his  hands  to  heaven, 
implored  the  protection  of  the  God  of  truth  ;  and  called 
on  the  prophet  Jesus  himself  to  avenge  the  impious 
mockery  of  his  name  and  religion/  With  inferior 
numbers  and  disordered  ranks,  the  king  of  Hungary 
rushed  forwards  in  the  confidence  of  victory,  till  his 
career  was  stopped  by  the  impenetrable  phalanx  of 
the  janizaries.  If  we  may  credit  the  Ottoman  annals, 
his  horse  was  pierced  by  the  javelin  of  Death  of  Lad  ia- 
Amurath  ; d  he  fell  among-  the  spears  of  >aus- 
the  infantry;  and  a  Turkish  soldier  proclaimed  with 
a  loud  voice,  "  Hungarians,  behold  the  head  of  your 
king!"  The  death  of  Ladislaus  was  the  signal  of 
their  defeat.  On  his  return  from  an  intemperate  pur- 
suit. Huniades  deplored  his  error  and  the  public  loss  : 
he  strove  to  rescue  the  royal  body,  till  he  was  over- 
whelmed by  the  tumultuous  crowd  of  the  victors  and 
vanquished  ;  and  the  last  efforts  of  his  courage  and 
conduct  were  exerted  to  save  the  remnant  of  his  Wala- 
chian cavalry.  Ten  thousand  christians  were  slain  in 
the  disastrous  battle  of  Warna:  the  loss  of  the  Turks, 
more  considerable  in  numbers,  bore  a  smaller  propor- 
tion to  their  total  strength  ;  yet  the  philosophic  sultan 
was  not  ashamed  to  confess,  that  his  ruin  must  be  the 
consequence  of  a  second  and  similar  victory.  At  his 
command  a  column  was  erected  on  the  spot  where 
Ladislaus  had  fallen;  but  the  modest  inscription,  in- 
stead of  accusing  the  rashness,  recorded  the  valour, 
and  bewailed  the  misfortune,  of  the  Hungarian  youth." 

Before  I  lose  sight  of  the  field  of  War-  The  cardinal 
na,  I  am  tempted  to  pause  on  the  charac-  Julian.  | 
ter  and  story  of  two  principal  actors,  the  cardinal  Ju- 
lian and  John  Huniades.  Julian '  Caesarini  was  born 
of  a  noble  family  of  Rome  :  his  studies  had  embraced 
both  the  Latin  and  Greek  learning,  both  the  sciences 
of  divinity  and  law;  and  his  versatile  genius  was 
equally  adapted  to  the  schools,  the  camp,  and  the  court. 
No  sooner  had  he  been  invested  with  the  Roman  pur- 
ple, than  he  was  sent  into  Germany  to  arm  the  empire 
against  the  rebels  and  heretics  of  Bohemia.  The 
spirit  of  persecution  is  unworthy  of  a  christian  ;  the 
military  profession  ill  becomes  a  priest;  but  the  for- 
mer is  excused  by  the  times ;  and  the  latter  was  enno- 
bled by  the  courage  of  Julian,  who  stood  dauntless  and 
alone  in  the  disgraceful  flight  of  the  German  host.  As 
the  pope's  legate,  he  opened  the  council  of  Basil ;  but 
the  president  soon  appeared  the  most  strenuous  cham- 
pion of  ecclesiastical  freedom  ;  and  an  opposition  of 
seven  years  was  conducted  by  his  ability  and  zeal. 
After  promoting  the  strongest  measures  against  the 
authority  and  person  of  Eugenius,  some  secret  motive 
of  interest  or  conscience  engaged  him  to  desert  on  a 
sudden  the  popular  paTty.  The  cardinal  withdrew 
himself  from  Basil  to  Ferrara;  and,  in  the  debates  of 
the  Greeks  and  Latins,  the  two  nations  admired  the 
dexterity  of  his  arguments  and  the  depth  of  his  theo- 


c  Some  christian  writers  affirm,  that  he  drew  from  his  bosom  the 
host  or  wafer  on  which  the  treaty  had  not  been  sworn.  The  Moslems 
suppose,  with  more  simplicity,  an  appeal  to  God  and  his  prophet 
Jesus,  which  is  likewise  insinuated  by  Callimachus,  (1.  iii.  p.  516. 
SpondaD.  A.  D.  1444.  No.  8.) 

d  A  critic  will  always  distrust  these  spolia  opima  of  a  victorious 
genera!,  so  difficult  for  valour  to  obtain,  so  easy  for  flattery  to  invent. 
(Cantemir,  p.  90,  91.)  Callimachus  (I.  iii.  p.  517.)  more  simply  and 
probably  affirms,  supervenientibus  janizaris,  telorum  mulliludine, 
non  tain  confossus  est,  quam  obrutus. 

e  Besides  some  valuable  hints  from  .SJneas  Sylvius,  which  are  dili- 
gently collected  by  Spondanus,  our  best  authorities  are  three  histo- 
rians of  the  fifteenth  century,  Philippus  Callimachus,  (de  Rebus  a 
Vladislao  Polonorum  atque  Hungarorum  Kege  ge^tis,  libri  iii.  in  Bel. 
Script.  Kerum  Hunsaricarum,  torn.  i.  p.  433 — 518.)  Bonfinius,  (decad. 
iii.  I.  v.  p.  460 — 4G7.)  and  Chalcondylcs,  (1.  vii.  p.  1G5— 179.)  The  two 
first  were  Italians,  but  they  passed  their  lives  in  Poland  and  Hunga- 
ry. (Fabric.  Bibliot.  Latin,  med  el  infimae  ./Elatis,  lorn.  i.  p.  324.  Vos- 
sius,  de  Hist.  Latin.  1.  iii.  c.  8. 11.  Bayle,  Dictionnaire,  Bonfiniis.) 
A  small  tract  of  Fcelix  Pelancius,  Chancellor  of  Segnia,  (ad  calcem 
Cuspinian.  de  Caesaribus,  p  716—  722.)  represents  the  theatre  of  the 
war  in  the  fifteenth  century. 

f  M.  Lenfant  has  described  the  origin  (Hist,  du  Concile  de  Basle, 
torn.  i.  p  247,  &c.)  and  Bohemian  campaign  (p.  215,  &c.)  of  cardinal 
Julian.  His  services  at  Basil  and  Ferrari,  and  his  unfortunate  end, 
are  occasionally  related  by  Spondanus, and  the  continualoruf  Floury. 
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logical  eruditions  In  his  Hungarian  embassy,  we 
have  already  seen  the  mischievous  effects  of  his  sophis- 
try'and  eloquence,  of  which  Julian  himself  was  the  first 
victim.  The  cardinal,  who  performed  the  duties  of  a 
priest  and  a  soldier,  was  lost  in  the  defeat  of  Warna. 
The  circumstances  of  his  death  are  variously  related  ; 
but  it  is  believed,  that  a  weighty  incumbrance  of  sold 
impeded  his  flight,  and  tempted  the  cruel  avarice  of 
some  christian  fugitives. 
John  Corvinus  From  an  humble,  or  at  least  a  doubt- 
Huuiades.  fa],  origin,  the  merit  of  John  Huniades 
promoted  him  to  the  command  of  the  Hungarian  ar- 
mies. His  father  was  a  Walachian,  his  mother  a 
Greek  ;  her  unknown  race  might  possibly  ascend  to  the 
emperors  of  Constantinople  ;  and  the  claims  of  the  Wa- 
lachians,  with  the  surname  of  Corvinus,  from  the  place 
of  his  nativity,  might  suggest  a  thin  pretence  for  mine- 
ling  his  blood  with  the  patricians  of  ancient  Rome.h  In 
his  youth  he  served  in  the  wars  of  Italy,  and  was  retain- 
ed, with  twelve  horsemen,  by  the  bishop  of  Zagrah  :  the 
valour  of  the  while  knight'  was  soon  conspicuous;  he 
increased  his  fortunes  by  a  noble  and  wealthy  mar- 
riage; and  in  the  defence  of  the  Hungarian  borders,  he 
won  in  the  same  year  three  battles  against  the  Turks. 
By  his  influence,  Ladislaus  of  Poland  obtained  the 
crown  of  Hungary  ;  and  the  important  service  was  re- 
warded by  the  title  and  office  of  Waivod  of  Transylva- 
nia. The  first  of  Julian's  crusades  added  two  Turkish 
laurels  on  his  brow  ;  and  in  the  public  distress  the  fa- 
tal errors  of  Warna  were  forgotten.  During  the  ab- 
sence and  minority  of  Ladislaus  of  Austria,  the  titu- 
lar king,  Huniades  was  elected  supreme  captain  and 
governor  of  Hungary  ;  and  if  envy  at  first  was  silenced 
by  terror,  a  reign  of  twelve  years  supposes  the  arts  of 
policy  as  well  as  of  war.  Yet  the  idea  of  a  consum- 
mate general  is  not  delineated  in  his  campaigns;  the 
white  knight  fought  with  the  hand  rather  than  the 
head,  as  the  chief  of  desultory  barbarians,  who  attack 
without  fear  and  fly  without  shame;  and  his  military 
life  is  composed  of  a  romantic  alternative  of  victories 
and  escapes.  By  the  Turks,  who  employed  his  name 
to  frighten  their  perverse  children,  he  was  corruptly 
denominated  Jancus  Lain,  or  the  Wicked  :  their  hatred 
is  the  proof  of  their  esteem ;  the  kingdom  which  he 
guarded  was  inaccessible  to  their  arms;  and  they  felt 
him  most  daring  and  formidable,  when  they  fondly  be- 
lieved the  captain  and  his  country  irrecoverably  lost. 
Instead  of  confining  himself  to  a  defensive  war,  four 
years  after  the  defeat  of  Warna  he  again  penetrated  in- 
to the  heart  of  Bulgaria,  and  in  the  plain  of  Cossova 
sustained,  till  the  third  day,  the  shock  of  the  Ottoman 
army,  four  limes  more  numerous  than  his  own.  As  he 
fled  alone  through  the  woods  of  Walachia,  the  hero 
was  surprised  by  two  robbers;  but  while  they  dispu- 
ted a  gold  chain  that  hung  at  his  neck,  he  recovered  his 
sword,  slew  the  one,  terrified  the  other,  and,  after  new 
perils  of  captivity  or  death,  consoled  by  his  presence 
an  afflicted  kingdom.  But  the  last  and  most  glorious 
action  of  his  life  was  the  defence  of  Bel- 
grade against  the  powers  of  Mahomet 
the  second  in  person.  After  a  siege  of 
forty  days,  the  Turks,  who  had  already 
entered  the  town,  were  compelled  to  re- 
treat; and  the  joyful  nations  celebrated  Huniades  and 
Belgrade  as  the  bulwarks  of  Christendom.11    About  a 


His  defence  of 
Belgrade,  and 
death, 
A.  D.  14  76. 

July  22. 

Sept.  4. 


g  Syropulus  honourably  praises  the  talents  of  an  enemy  :  (p.  117.) 

t- xx.  J(.vor,i-ot  '?nce *         '  Y 

h  See  Bonfinius,  decad  iii.  1.  iv.  p.  423.  Could  the  Italian  historian 
pronounce,  or  the  king  of  Hungary  hear,  without  a  blush,  the  absurd 
flatlerv  which  confounded  the  name  of  a  Walachian  village  with  the 
casual,  though  glorious,  epithet  of  a  single  branch  of  the  Valerian 
family  at  Rome  ? 

i  Philip  de  Comines,  (Memoires,  1.  vi.  c.  13.)  from  the  tradition  of 
the  times,  mentions  him  with  high  encomiums,  but  under  the  whim, 
sical  name  of  the  Chevalier  Blanc  de  Valaigne  (Valachia.)  The  Greek 
Chalcondyles,  and  the  Turkish  annals  of  Leunclayius,  presume  to  ac- 
cuse his  fidelity  or  valour. 

k  Soe  Bonfinius  (decad.  iii.  1.  viii.  p.  492  )  and  Spondanus.  (A.  P. 
1436.  No  1—7.)  Huniades  shared  the  glory  of  the  defence  of  Belgrade 
with  Capistran,  a  Franciscan  friar ;  and  in  their  respective  narratives, 


Birth  and  edu- 
cation of  Scan- 
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month  after  this  great  deliverance,  the  champion  ex- 
pired ;  and  his  most  splendid  epitaph  is  the  regret  of 
the  Ottoman  prince,  who  sighed  that  he  could  no  long- 
er  hope  for  revenge  against  the  single  antagonist  who 
had  triumphed  over  his  arms.  On  the  first  vacancy  of 
the  throne  Matthias  Corvinus,  a  youth  of  eighteen  years 
of  age,  was  elected  and  crowned  by  the  grateful  Hun- 
garians. His  reign  was  prosperous  and  long  :  Mat- 
thias aspired  to  the  glory  of  a  conqueror  and  a  saint; 
hut  his  purest  merit  is  the  encouragement  of  learning; 
and  the  Latin  orators  and  historians,  who  were  invited 
from  Italy  by  the  son,  have  shed  the  lustre  of  their  elo- 
quence on  the  father's  character.1 

In  the  list  of  heroes,  John  Huniades 
and  Scanderbeg  are  commonly  associa- 
ted:"1 and  they  are  both  entitled  to  our 
notice,  since  their  occupation  of  the  Ot- 
toman arms  delayed  the  ruin  of  the  Greek 
empire.  John  Castriot,  the  father  of  Scanderbeg,"  was 
the  hereditary  prince  of  a  small  district  of  Epirus  and 
Albania,  between  the  mountains  and  the  Adriatic  sea. 
Unable  to  contend  with  the  sultan's  power,  Castriot 
submitted  to  the  hard  conditions  of  peace  and  tribute; 
he  delivered  his  four  sons  as  the  pledges  of  his  fideli- 
ty ;  and  the  christian  youths,  after  receiving  the  mark 
of  circumcision,  were  instructed  in  the  Mahometan  re- 
ligion, and  trained  in  the  arms  and  arts  of  Turkish  po- 
licy." The  three  elder  brothers  were  confounded  in 
the  crowd  of  slaves;  and  the  poison  to  which  their 
deaths  are  ascribed,  cannot  be  verified  or  disproved  by 
any  positive  evidence.  Yet  the  suspicion  is  in  a  great 
measure  removed  by  the  kind  and  paternal  treatment 
of  George  Castriot,  the  fourth  brother,  who,  from  his 
tender  youth,  displayed  the  strength  and  spirit  of  a 
soldier.  The  successive  overthrow  of  a  Tartar  and 
two  Persians,  who  carried  a  proud  defiance  to  the  Turk- 
ish court,  recommended  him  to  the  favour  of  Amurath, 
and  his  Turkish  appellation  of  Scanderbeg,  (Iskcnder 
ie^,)  or  the  lord  Alexander,  is  an  indelible  memorial 
of  his  glory  ami  servitude.  His  father's  principality 
was  reduced  into  a  province:  but  the  loss  was  com- 
pensated by  the  rank  and  title  of  Sanjiak.  a  command 
of  five  thousand  horse,  and  the  prospect  of  the  first  dig- 
nities of  the  empire.  He  served  with  honour  in  the 
wars  of  Furope  and  Asia  ;  and  we  may  smile  at  the  art 
or  credulity  of  the  historian,  who  supposes,  that  in 
every  encounter  he  spared  the  christians,  while  he  fell 
with  a  thundering  arm  on  his  mussulman  foes.  The 
glory  of  Huniades  is  without  reproach  ;  he  fought  in 
the  defence  of  his  religion  and  country;  but  the  ene- 
mies who  applaud  the  patriot,  have  branded  his  rival 
with  the  name  of  traitor  and  apostate.  In  the  eyes  of 
the  christians,  the  rebellion  of  Scanderbeg  is  justified 
by  his  father's  wrongs,  the  ambiguous  death  of  his  three 
brothers,  his  own  degradation,  and  the  slavery  of  his 
country;  and  they  adore  the  generous,  though  tardy, 
zeal,  with  which  he  asserted  the  faith  and  independence 

neither  the  saint  nor  the  hero  condescend  to  take  notice  of  his  rival's 
merit. 

1  See  Bonfinius,  decad.  iii.  1.  viii.— decad.  iv.  1.  viii.  The  observa- 
tions of  Spondanus  on  the  life  and  character  of  Matthias  Gorvinus  are 
curious  and  critical.  (A.  D.  1404.  No.  1.  1175,  No.  G.  1476,  No.  14—16. 
1490,  No.  4,5.)  Italian  fame  was  the  object  of  his  vanity.  His  ac- 
tions are  celebrated  in  the  Epitome  Rerum  Hungaricarurn  (p.  322— 
412  )  of  Peter  Ranzanus,  a  Sicilian.  His  wise  and  facetious  sayings 
are  registered  by  Gatestus  Martins  of  Narni :  (528—568.)  and  we  have 
a  particular  narrative  of  his  wedding  and  coronation.  These  three 
tracts  arc  all  contained  in  the  1st  vol.  of  Bell's  Scriplores  Rerum  Hun- 
garicarum. 

m  They  are  ranked  by  Sir  William  Temple,  in  his  pleasing  Essay 
on  Heroic  Vinue,  (Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  3S5  )  among  the  seven  chiefs 
who  have  deserved,  without  wearing,  a  royal  crown  ;  Belisarius,  Nar- 
ses,  Gonsalvo  of  Cordova,  William  first  prince  of  Orange,  Alexander 
duke  of  Parma,  John  Huniades,  and  George  Castriot,  or  Scander- 
beg. 

n  I  could  wish  fur  some  simple  authentic  memoirs  of  a  friend  ot 
Scanderbeg,  which  would  introduce  me  to  the  man.  the  lime,  and  the 
place.  In  Iheoldand  national  history  of  Marinus  Barletius,  a  priest 
of  Scodra,  (de  Vita,  Mori  bus,  el  Rebos  geslis  Georgii  Castrioti,  4c. 
libri  xiii.  p.  367.  Aigentorat.  1537,  in  fol.)  his  gaudy  anil  cumbersome 
robes  are  stuck  with  many  false  jewels.  See  likewise  Chalcondyles, 
1.  vii.  p.  185.  1.  viii.  p.  229. 

o  His  circumcision,  education,  fee.  are  marked  by  Marinus  with 
brevity  and  reluctance,  (1.  i.  p.  6, 7.) 
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of  his  ancestors.  But  lie  had  imbibed  from  his  ninth 
year  the  doctrines  of  the  Koran  ;  he  was  ignorant  of 
the  gospel ;  the  religion  of  a  soldier  is  determined  by 
authority  and  habit ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  conceive  what  new 
illumination  at  the  age  of  forty  f  could  be  poured  into 
his  soul.  His  motives  would  be  less  exposed  to  the 
suspicion  of  interest  or  revenge,  had  he  broken  his 
chain  from  the  moment  that  lie  was  sensible  of  its 
weight:  but  a  long;  oblivion  had  surely  impaired  his 
original  right;  and  every  year  of  obedience  and  reward 
had  cemented  the  mutual  bond  of  the  sultan  and  his 
subject.  If  Scanderbeg  had  long  harboured  the  belief 
of  Christianity  and  the  intention  of  revolt,  a  worthy 
mind  must  condemn  the  base  dissimulation,  that  could 
serve  only  to  betray,  that  could  promise  only  to  be  for- 
sworn, that  could  actively  join  in  the  temporal  and 
spiritual  perdition  of  so  many  thousands  of  his  unhap- 
py brethren.  Shall  we  praise  a  secret  correspondence 
with  Huniades,  while  he  commanded  the  vanguard  of 
the  Turkish  army?  shall  we  excuse  the  desertion  of 
his  standard,  a  treacherous  desertion,  which  abandoned 
the  victory  to  the  enemies  of  his  benefactor  ?  In  the 
His  revolt  from  con''usion  °f  a  defeat,  the  eye  of  Scan- 
the  Turks,  derbeg  was  fixed  on  the  Reis  Effendi  or 
A.  D.  1443.  principal  secretary  :  with  a  dagger  at  his 
breast,  he  extorted  a  firman  or  patent  for 
the  government  of  Albania;  and  the  murder  of  the 
guiltless  scribe  and  his  train  prevented  the  consequences 
of  an  immediate  discovery.  With  some  bold  compan- 
ions, to  whom  he  had  revealed  his  design,  he  escaped 
in  the  night,  by  rapid  marches,  from  the  field  of  battle 
to  his  paternal  mountains.  The  gates  of  Croya  were 
opened  to  the  royal  mandate  ;  and  no  sooner  did  he  com- 
1:1  ■■!  i  tiie  fortress,  than  George  Castriot  dropt  the  mask 
01  dissimulation;  abjured  the  prophet  and  the  sultan, 
and  proclaimed  himself  the  avenger  of  his  family  and 
country.  The  names  of  religion  and  liberty  provoked 
a  general  revolt:  the  Albanians,  a  martial  race,  were 
unanimous  to  live  and  die  with  their  hereditary  prince  ; 
and  the  Ottoman  garrisons  were  indulged  in  the  choice 
of  martyrdom  or  baptism.  In  the  assembly  of  the 
states  of  Epirus,  Scanderbeg  was  elected  general  of  the 
Turkish  war ;  and  each  of  the  allies  engaged  to  furnish 
his  respective  proportion  of  men  and  money.  From 
these  contributions,  from  his  patrimonial  estate,  and 
from  the  valuable  salt-pits  of  Selina,  he  drew  an  annu- 
al revenue  of  two  hundred  thousand  ducats;1'  and  the 
entire  sum  exempt  from  the  demands  of  luxury  was 
strictly  appropriated  to  the  public  use.  His  manners 
were  popular;  but  his  discipline  was  severe;  and  eve- 
ry superfluous  vice  was  banished  from  his  camp  :  bis 
example  strengthened  his  command,  and  under  his  con- 
duct the  Albanians  were  invincible  in  their  own  opin- 
io., ..,1,,,,.     ion  and  that  of  their  enemies.  The  brav- 

H19  valour ; 

est  adventurers  ot  r  ranee  ami  Germany 
were  allured  by  his  fame  and  retained  in  his  service; 
his  standing  militia  consisted  of  eight  thousand  horse 
and  seven  thousand  foot;  the  horses  were  small,  the 
men  were  active  :  but  he  viewed  with  a  discerning  eye 
t'.ie  difficulties  and  resources  of  the  mountains  ;  and,  at 
the  blaze  of  the  beacons,  the  whole  nation  was  distri- 
buted in  the  strongest  posts.  With  such  unequal  arms 
Scanderbeg  resisted-  twenty-three  years  the  powers 
of  the  Ottoman  empire  ;  and  two  conquerors,  Amu- 
rath  the  second,  and  his  greater  son,  were  repeatedly 
baffled  by  a  rebel,  whom  they  pursued  with  seeming 
contempt  and  implacable  resentment.  At  the  head  of 
sixty  thousand  horse  and  forty  thousand  janizaries, 
Amurath  entered  Albania;  he  might  ravage  the  open 
country,  occupy  the  defenceless  towns,  convert  the 
churches  into  moschs,  circumcise  the  christian  youths, 


P  Since  Scamlerbeg  died  A.  D.  146G,  in  the  sixty-third  year  of  his 
nge,  (Marinus,  1.  xiii.  p.  370.)  he  was  born  in  1403;  since  he  was  torn 
from  his  parents  by  the  Turlis,  when  lie  was  novennis,  (Marinus,!.  i. 
p  1.  6.)  that  event  must  have  happened  in  1412,  nine  years  before  the 
accession  of  Amurath  II.  who  must  have  inherited,  not  acquired,  the 
Albanian  slave.  Spondanus  has  remarked  this  inconsistency,  A.  I). 
1431,  No.  31.  1443,  No.  14. 

q  ilis  revenue  and  forces  are  luckily  given  by  Marinus,  (1.  ii.  p.  44.) 


and  punish  with  death  his  adult  and  obstinate  captives; 
but  the  conquests  of  the  sultan  were  confined  to  the 
petty  fortress  of  Sfetigrade  ;  and  the  garrison,  invinci- 
ble to  his  arms,  was  oppressed  by  a  paltry  artifice  and 
a  superstitious  scruple/  Amurath  retired  with  shame 
and  loss  from  the  walls  of  Croya,  the  castle  and  resi- 
dence of  the  Castriots  ;  the  march,  the  siege,  the  re- 
treat, were  harassed  by  a  vexatious,  and  almost  invisi- 
ble, adversary  ; "  and  the  disappointment  might  tend  to 
imbitter,  perhaps  to  shorten,  the  last  days  of  the  sul- 
tan.' In  the  fulness  of  conquest,  Mahomet  the  second 
still  felt  at  his  bosom  this  domestic  thorn  :  his  lieuten- 
ants were  permitted  to  negociate  a  truce;  and  the  Al- 
banian prince  may  justly  be  praised  as  a  firm  and 
able  champion  of  his  national  independence.  The  en- 
thusiasm of  chivalry  and  religion  has  ranked  him  with 
the  names  of  Alexander  and  Pyrrhus  ;  nor  would  they 
blush  to  acknowledge  their  intrepid  countryman:  but 
his' narrow  dominion  and  slender  powers  must  leave 
him  at  an  humble  distance  below  the  heroes  of  antiqui- 
ty, who  triumphed  over  the  east  and  the  Roman  legions. 
His  splendid  achievements,  the  bashas  whom  he  en- 
countered, the  armies  that  he  discomfited,  and  the 
three  thousand  Turks  who  were  slain  by  his  single 
hand,  must  be  weighed  in  the  scales  of  suspicious  crit- 
icism. Against  an  illiterate  enemy,  and  in  the  dark 
solitude  of  Epirus,  his  partial  biographers  may  safely 
indulge  the  latitude  of  romance  :  but  their  fictions  are 
exposed  by  the  light  of  Italian  history ;  and  they  afford 
a  strong  presumption  against  their  own  truth,  by  a 
fabulous  tale  of  his  exploits,  when  he  passed  the  Adri- 
atic with  eight  hundred  horse  to  the  succour  of  the 
king  of  Naples."  Without  disparagement  to  his  fame, 
they  might  have  owned,  that  he  was  finally  oppressed 
by  the  Ottoman  powers  :  in  bis  extreme  danger  he  ap- 
plied to  pope  Pius  the  second  for  a  refuge  in  the  eccle- 
siastical state;  and  his  resources  were  almost  exhaust- 
ed, since  Scanderbeg  died  a  fugitive  at  Lissus,  on  the 
Venetian  territory.1  His  sepulchre  was  and  death 
soon  violated  by  the  Turkish  conqueror:  A.  D.  1467. 
but  the  janizaries,  who  wore  his  bones  J*a.l7. 
enchased  in  a  bracelet,  declared  by  this  superstitious 
amulet  their  involuntary  reverence  for  his  valour.  The 
instant  ruin  of  his  country  may  redound  to  the  hero's 
glory  ;  yet,  had  he  balanced  the  consequences  of  sub- 
mission and  resistance,  a  patriot  perhaps  would  have 
declined  the  unequal  contest  which  must  depend  on 
the  life  and  genius  of  one  man.  Scanderbeg  might 
indeed  be  supported  by  the  rational,  though  fallacious, 
hope,  that  the  pope,  the  king  of  Naples,  and  the  Ve- 
netian republic,  would  join  in  the  defence  of  a  free  and 
christian  people,  who  guarded  the  sea-coast  of  the  Ad- 
riatic, and  the  narrow  passage  from  Greece  to  Italy. 
His  infant  son  was  saved  from  the  national  shipwreck; 
the  Caslriots>  were  invested  with  the  Neapolitan  duke- 
dom, and  their  blood  continues  to  flow  in  the  noblest 


r  There  were  two  Dibras,  the  upper  and  lower,  the  Bulgarian  and 
Albanian  :  the  former,  70  miles  from  Croya,  (1.  i.  p.  17.)  was  contigu- 
ous to  the  fortress  of  Sfetigrade,  whose  inhabitants  refused  to  drink 
from  a  well  into  which  a  dead  dog  had  traitorously  been  cast.  (1.  v.  p 
139,  140.)    We  want  a  good  map  of  Epirus. 

s  Compare  the  Turkish  narrative  of  Cantemir  (p.  92.)  with  the  pomp- 
ous and  prolix  declamation  in  the  fourth,  fifih  and  sixth  books  of  the 
Albanian  priest,  who  has  been  copied  by  the  tribe  of  strangers  and 
moderns. 

t  In  honour  of  his  hero,  Barletius,  (1.  vi.  p.  1SS— 192.)  kills  the  sul- 
tan.  by  disease  indeed,  under  the  walls  of  Croya.  But  this  audacious 
fiction  is  disproved  by  the  Greeks  and  Turks,  who  agree  in  the  tinio 
ami  manner  of  Amurath's  death  at  Adrianople. 

u  See  the  marvels  of  his  Calabrian  expedition  in  the  ninth  and 
tenth  books  of  Marines  Barletius,  which  may  be  reclined  by  the  tes- 
timony or  silence  of  Mtiratori,  (Annali  d'ltalia,  torn.  xiii.  p.  291.)  and 
his  original  authors.  (Joh.  Simonetta  de  Itebus  Francisci  Sfortia?,  in 
Muralori,  Script.  Rerun)  Ital.  torn.  xxi.  p.  723.  el  alios.)  The  Alba- 
nian cavalry,  under  ihe  name  of  Slradiots,  soon  became  famous  in 
the  wars  of  Italy.  (Memoires  de  Comines,  1.  viii.  c.  5.) 

x  Spondanus,  from  the  best  evidence,  and  the  most  rational  criti- 
cism, has  reduced  the  giant  Scanderbeg  to  the  human  size.  (A.  D. 
1461,  No.  2-0.  1403,  No.  9".  1465,  No.  13,  13. 1467,  No.  1.)  His  own  letter 
to  the  pope,  and  the  testimony  of  Phranza,  (1.  iii.  c.  28.)  a  refugee 
in  the  neighbouring  isle  of  Corfu,  demonstrate  his  last  distress,  which 
is  awkwardly  concealed  by  Marinus  Barletius,  (1.  x.) 

y  See  the  family  of  the  Castriots,  in  Ducange.  (Fam.  DalmaticfE, 
&c.  xviii.  p.  343-350.) 
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families  of  the  realm.  A  colony  of  Albanian  fugitives 
obtained  a  settlement  in  Calabria,  and  they  preserve 
at  this  day  the  language  and  manners  of  their  ances- 
tors." 

S.  ,  ,.  In  the  long  career  of  the  decline  and 
Constantine  the   -  ,.    .  ,     _=>  T  .  .  . 

last  of  the  Roman  fall  oi  the  Roman  empire.  1  have  reached 
or  Greek  empe-  at  length  the  last  reign  of  the  princes  of 
Constantinople,  who  so  feebly  sustained 
the  name  and  majesty  of  the  Ca?sars. 
On  the  decease  of  John  Palaeologus,  who 
survived  about  four  years  the  Hungarian 
crusade,1  the  royal  family,  by  the  death  of  Andronicus 
and  the  monastic  profession  of  Isidore,  was  reduced  to 
three  princes,  Constantine,  Demetrius,  and  Thomas, 
the  surviving  sons  of  the  emperor  Manuel.  Of  these 
the  first  and  the  last  were  far  distant  in  the  Morea; 
but  Demetrius,  who  possessed  the  domain  of  Selybria, 
was  in  the  suburbs,  at  the  head  of  a  party  :  his  ambition 
was  not  chilled  by  the  public  distress;  and  his  con- 
spiracy with  the  Turks  and  the  schismatics  had  alrea- 
dy disturbed  the  peace  of  his  country.  The  funeral  of 
the  late  emperor  was  accelerated  with  singular  and 
even  suspicious  haste  :  the  claim  of  Demetrius  to  the 
vacant  throne  was  justified  by  a  trite  and  flimsy  so- 
phism, that  he  was  born  in  the  purple,  the  eldest  son  of 
his  father's  reign.  But  the  empress-mother,  the  se- 
nate and  soldiers,  the  clergy  and  people,  were  unani- 
mous in  the  cause  of  the  lawful  successor;  and  the 
despot  Thomas,  who,  ignorant  of  the  change,  acciden- 
tally returned  to  the  capital,  asserted  with  becoming 
zeal  the  interest  of  his  absent  brother.  An  ambassa- 
dor, the  historian  Phranza,  was  immediately  despatch- 
ed to  the  court  of  Adrianople.  Amurath  received  him 
with  honour  and  dismissed  him  with  gifts  ;  but  the 
gracious  approbation  of  the  Turkish  sultan  announced 
his  supremacy,  and  the  approaching  downfall  of  the 
eastern  empire.  By  the  hands  of  two  illustrious  depu- 
ties, the  imperial  crown  was  placed  at  Sparta  on  the 
head  of  Constantine.  In  the  spring  he  sailed  from  the 
Morea,  escaped  the  encounter  of  a  Turkish  squadron, 
enjoyed  the  acclamations  of  his  subjects,  celebrated 
the  festival  of  a  new  reign,  and  exhausted  by  his 
donatives,  the  treasure,  or  rather  the  indigence,  nf 
the  state.  The  emperor  immediately  resigned  to  his 
brothers  the  possession  of  the  Morea;  and  the  brittle 
friendship  of  the  two  princes,  Demetrius  and  Thomas, 
was  confirmed  in  their  mother's  presence  by  the  frail 
security  of  oaths  and  embraces.  His  next  occupation 
was  the  choice  of  a  consort.  A  daughter  of  the  doge 
of  Venice  had  been  proposed;  but  the  Byzantine  no- 
Ibles  objected  the  distance  between  an  hereditary  mon- 
'arch  and  af»  elective  magistrate;  and  in  their  stihse- 
Iquent  distress,  the  chief  of  that  powerful  republic  was 
not  unmindful  of  the  affront.  Constantine  afterwards 
hesitated  between  the  royal  families  of  Trebizond  and 
Georgia  ;  and  the  embassy  of  Phranza  represents  in  his 
public  and  private  life  the  last  days  of  the  Byzantine 
empire.15 

Embassies  of  The protovcs/iare,  or  great  chamberlain, 
Phmnza,  Phranza,  sailed  from  Constantinople  as 
A.  D.  lljO— 14o2.  tj)C  minister  cf  a  bridegroom  :  and  there- 
lies  of  wealth  and  luxury  were  applied  to  his  pompous 
'appearance.  His  numerous  retinue  consisted  of  no- 
bles and  guards,  of  physicians  and  monks  :  he  was  at- 
tended by  a  band  of  music  ;  and  the  term  of  his  costly 
embassy  was  protracted  above  two  years.  On  his  ar- 
rival in  Georgia  or  Iberia,  the  natives  from  the  towns 
and  villages  flocked  around  the  strangers;  and  such 
was  their  simplicity,  that  they  were  delighted  with  the 
effects,  without  understanding  the  cause,  of  musical 


z  This  colony  of  Albanes  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Swinburne.  (Travels 
into  the  two  Sicilies,  vol.  i.  p.  350—354.) 

a  The  chronology  of  Phranza  is  clear  and  authentic  ;  but  instead  of 
four  years  and  seven  months.  Spondanus  (A  I>.  1 145,  No.  7.)  assigns 
seven  or  eight  years  to  the  reign  of  the  last  Constantine,  which  he 
deduces  from  a  spurious  epistle  of  Eugenius  IV.  to  the  King  of 
/Ethiopia. 

b  Phranza  (1.  iii.  c.  1    6.)  deserves  creJil  and  esteem 


harmony.  Among  the  crowd  was  an  old  man,  above 
a  hundred  years  of  age,  who  had  formerly  been  carried 
away  a  captive  by  the  barbarians/  and  who  amused 
his  hearers  with  a  tale  of  the  wonders  of  India,d  from 
whence  he  had  returned  to  Portugal  by  an  unknown 
sea.*  From  this  hospitable  land,  Phranza  proceeded 
to  the  court  of  Trebizond,  where  he  was  informed  by 
the  Greek  prince  of  the  recent  decease  of  Amurath. 
Instead  of  rejoicing  in  the  deliverance,  the  experienced 
statesman  expressed  his  apprehension,  that  an  ambi- 
tious youth  would  not  long  adhere  to  the  sage  and  pa- 
cific system  of  his  father.  After  the  sultan's  decease, 
his  christian  wife,  Maria/  the  daughter  of  the  Servian 
despot,  had  been  honourably  restored  to  her  parents  : 
on  the  fame  of  her  beauty  and  merit,  she  was  recom- 
mended by  the  ambassador  as  the  most  worthy  object 
of  the  royal  choice;  and  Phranza  recapitulates  and  re- 
futes the  specious  objections  that  might  be  raised 
against  the  proposal.  The  majesty  of  the  purple  would 
ennoble  an  unequal  alliance;  the  bar  of  affinity  might 
be  removed  byjiberal  alms  and  the  dispensation  of  the 
church  ;  the  disgrace  of  Turkish  nuptials  had  been  re- 
peatedly overlooked  ;  and,  though  the  fair  Maria  was 
near  fifty  years  of  age,  she  might  yet  hope  to  give  an 
heir  to  the  empire.  Constantine  listened  to  the  advice, 
which  was  transmitted  in  the  first  ship  that  sailed 
from  Trebizond;  but  the  factions  of  the  court  opposed 
his  marriage ;  and  it  was  finally  prevented  by  the 
pious  vow  of  the  sultana,  who  ended  her  days  in  the 
monastic  profession.  Seduced  to  the  first  alternative, 
the  choice  of  Phranza  was  decided  in  favour  of  a 
Georgian  princess;  and  the  vanity  of  her  father  was 
dazzled  by  the  glorious  alliance.  Instead  of  demand- 
ing, according  to  the  primitive  and  national  custom,  a 
price  for  his  daughter,5  he  offered  a  portion  of  fifty-six 
thousand,  with  an  annual  pension  of  five  thousand, 
ducats;  and  the  services  of  the  ambassador  were  re- 
paid by  an  assurance,  lhat,  as  his  son  had  been  adopt- 
ed in  baptism  by  the  emperor,  the  establishment  of 
his  daughter  should  be  the  peculiar  care  of  the  empress 
of  Constantinople.  On  the  return  of  Phranza,  the 
treaty  was  ratified  by  the  Greek  monarch,  who  with 
his  own  hand  impressed  three  vermilion  crosses  on 
the  golden  bull,  and  assurpd  the  Georgian  envoy,  that 
in  the  spring  his  galleys  should  conduct  the  bride  to 
her  imperial  palace.  But  Constantine  embraced  his 
faithful  servant,  not  with  the  cold  approbation  of  a 
sovereign,  but  with  the  warm  confidence  of  a  friend, 
who,  after  a  long  absence,  is  impatient  to  pour  his 
secrets  into  the  bosom  of  his  friend.  State  of  the  By- 
"  Since  the  death  of  my  mother  and  of  zantine  court. 
Cantacuzene,  who  alone  advised  me  without  interest 
or  passion,*1  I  am  surrounded,"  said  the  emperor,  "by 
men  whom  I  can  neither  love,  nor  trust,  nor  esteem. 
You  are  not  a  stranger  to  Lucas  Notaras,  the  great 
admiral  ;  obstinately  attached  to  his  own  sentiments, 
he  declares,  both  in  private  and  public,  lhat  his  senti- 

c  Svippose  him  to  have  been  captured  in  1301,  in  Timour's  first 
war  in  Georgia;  (Sherefeddtn,  1.  ill.  c. 50.)  he  might  follow  his  Tar- 
tar master  into  Hindosian  in  1398,  and  from  thence  sail  to  the  spice 
islands. 

a  The  happy  and  pious  Indians  lived  an  hundred  and  fifty  years, 
and  enjoyed  the  most  perfect  productions  of  the  vegetable  and  mine- 
ral kingdoms.  The  animals  were  on  a  large  scale:  dragons  seventy 
cubits, ants  (the  formica  Indico)  nine  inches  long,  sheep  like  ele- 
phants, elephants  like  sheep.    Qnidlibet  audiendi,  &c. 

c  He  sailed  in  a  country  vessel  from  the  spice  islands  to  one  of  the 
ports  of  the  exterior  India;  invenitque  navem  grandem  Ibficam, 
qua  in  Portvgalliam  est  delatus.  This  passage,  composed  in  1477, 
(Phranza,  1.  iii.  c.  30.)  twenty  years  before  the  discovery  of  the  Capp. 
of  Good  Hope,  is  spurious  or  wonderful.  But  this  new  geography  is 
sullied  by  the  old  and  incompatible  error  which  places  the  source 
of  the  Nile  in  India. 

f  Cantemir,  tp.  83.)  who  styles  her  the  daughter  of  Lazarus  Ogli, 
and  the  Helen  of  the  Servians,  places  her  marriage  with  Amurath  in 
the  year  14-4.  It  will  not  easily  be  believed,  that  in  si.v-and-twenly 
years' cohabitation,  the' sultan  corpus  ejus  ntfn  tetigit.  After  the  tak- 
ing of  Constantinople,  she  fled  to  Mahomet  II  (Phranza,  1.  iii.  c.  22.) 

i  The  classical  reader  will  recollect  the  offers  of  Agamemnon, 
(Iliad,  1.  v.  144.)  and  the  general  practice  of  antiquity. 

h  Cantacuzene  (I  am  ignorant  of  his  relation  to  the  emperor  of 
that  name)  was  great  domestic,  a  firm  asserter  of  the  Greek  creed, 
and  a  brother  of  the  queen  of  Servia,  whom  he  visited  with  the  char- 
acter of  ambassador.  (Syropulus,  p.  37,  38.  45.) 
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ments  are  the  absolute  measure  of  my  thoughts  and 
actions.  The  rest  of  the  courtiers  are  swayed  by 
their  personal  or  factious  views;  and  how  can  I  con- 
sult the  monks  on  questions  of  policy  and  marriage? 
I  have  yet  much  employment  for  your  diligence  and 
fidelity.  In  the  spring  you  shall  engage  one  of  my 
brothers  to  solicit  the  succour  of  the  western  powers; 
from  the  Morea  you  shall  sail  to  Cyprus  on  a  particu- 
lar commission  ;  and  from  thence  proceed  to  Georgia 
to  receive  and  conduct  the  future  empress."  "Your 
commands,"  replied  Phranza,  "are  irresistible;  but 
deign,  great  sir,"  he  added,  with  a  serious  smile,  "  to 
consider,  that  if  I  am  thus  perpetually  absent  from  my 
family,  my  wife  may  be  tempted  either  to  seek  an- 
other husband,  or  to  throw  herself  into  a  monastery." 
After  laughing  at  his  apprehensions,  the  emperor  more 
gravely  consoled  him  by  the  pleasing  assurance  that 
this  would  be  his  last  service  abroad,  and  that  he 
destined  for  his  son  a  wealthy  and  noble  heiress;  for 
himself,  the  important  office  of  great  logothete,  or 
principal  minister  of  state.  The  marriage  was  imme- 
diately stipulated;  but  the  office,  however  incompati- 
ble with  his  own,  had  been  usurped  by  the  ambition 
of  the  admiral.  Some  delay  was  requisite  to  nego- 
ciate  a  consent  and  an  equivalent;  and  the  nomination 
of  Phranza  was  half  declared,  and  half  suppressed, 
lest  it  might  be  displeasing  to  an  insolent  and  power- 
ful favourite.  The  winter  was  spent  in  the  prepara- 
tions of  his  embassy;  and  Phranza  had  resolved,  that 
the  youth  his  son  should  embrace  this  opportunity  of 
foreign  travel,  and  be  left  on  the  appearance  of  danger, 
with  his  maternal  kindred  of  the  Morea.  Such  were 
the  private  and  public  designs,  which  were  inter- 
rupted by  a  Turkish  war,  and  finally  buried  in  the 
ruins  of  the  empire. 


CHAP.  XXIX. 

Reign  and  character  of  Mahomet  the  second. — Siege,  as- 
sault, and  final  conquest,  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks. 
— Death  of  Constantine  Paktologus. — Servitude  of  the 
Greeks. — Extinction  of  the  lioman  empire  in  the  east. 
— Consternation  of  Europe. — Conquests  and  death  of 
Mahomet  the  second. 

Character  nf  The  9iege  of  Constantinople  by  the 
Mahomet  II.  Turks  attracts  our  first  attention  to  the 
person  and  character  of  the  great  destroyer.  Maho- 
met the  second  1  was  the  son  of  the  second  Amurath  : 
and  though  his  mother  has  been  decorated  with  the 
titles  of  christian  and  princess,  she  is  more  probably 
confounded  with  the  numerous  concubines  who  peo- 
pled from  every  climate  the  haram  of  the  sultan.  His 
first  education  and  sentiments  were  those  of  a  devout 
mussulman;  and  as  often  as  he  conversed  with  an 
infidel,  he  purified  his  hands  and  face  by  the  legal 
rites  of  ablution.  Age  and  empire  appear  to  have 
relaxed  this  narrow  bigotry :  his  aspiring  genius  dis- 
dained to  acknowledge  a  power  above  bis  own  ;  and 
in  his  looser  hours  he  presumed  (it  is  said)  to  brand 
the  prophet  of  Mecca  as  a  robber  and  impostor.  Yet 
the  sultan  persevered  in  a  decent  reverence  for  the 
doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  Koran  : b  his  private 
indiscretion  must  bave  been  sacred  from  the  vulgar 
ear;  and  we  should  suspect  the  credulity  of  strangers 
and  sectaries,  so  prone  to  believe  that  a  mind  which 
is  hardened  ajainst  truth,  must  be  armed  with  supe- 
rior contempt  for  absurdity  and  error.    Under  the  tui- 

x  For  the  character  of  Mahomet  II.  it  is  clangorous  to  trust  either 
the  Turks  or  the  christians.  The  most  moderate  picture  appears  to 
be  drawn  by  Phranza,  (1.  i.  c.  32.)  whose  resentment  had  cooled  in 
age  and  solitude;  see  likewise  Spondauus,  (A.  P.  1451,  No  11.)  and 
the  continuator  of  Floury,  (torn.  xxii.  p.  552.)  the  Elosia  of  Paulus 
Jovins,  (1.  iii.  p.  161— 1GI>.)  and  the  Diclionnaire  dc  Bayle,  (torn,  iii. 
p.  272  -270.) 

b  Caiitemir.  (p.  115.)  and  the  inoschs  which  he  founded,  attest  his 
public  regard  for  religion.  Mahomet  fr.  ely  disputed  with  the  pairi 
arch  Gennadius  on  the  two  religions.  (Spond,  A.  D.  14J3,  No  22.) 


tion  of  the  most  skilful  masters,  Mahomet  advanced 
with  an  early  and  rapid  progress  in  the  paths  of  know- 
ledge; and  besides  his  native  tongue,  it  is  affirmed 
that  he  spoke  or  understood  five  languages,0  the  Ara- 
bic, the  Persian,  the  Chaldean  or  Hebrew,  the  Latin, 
and  the  Greek.  The  Persian  might  indeed  contribute 
to  his  amusement,  and  the  Arabic  to  his  edification ; 
and  such  studies  are  familiar  to  the  oriental  youth. 
In  the  intercourse  of  the  Greeks  and  Turks,  a  con- 
queror might  wish  to  converse  with  the  people  over 
whom  he  was  ambitious  to  reign;  his  own  praises  in 
Latin  poetry d  or  prose e  might  find  a  passage  to  the 
royal  ear;  but  what  use  or  merit  could  recommend  to 
the  statesman  or  the  scholar  the  uncouth  dialect  of  his 
Hebrew  slaves'!  The  history  and  geography  of  the 
world  were  familiar  to  his  memory  :  the  lives  of  the 
heroes  of  the  east,  perhaps  of  the  west/  excited  his 
emulation  :  his  skill  in  astrology  is  excused  by  the 
folly  of  the  times,  and  supposes  some  rudiments  of 
mathematical  science ;  and  a  profane  taste  for  the  arts 
is  betrayed  in  his  liberal  invitation  and  reward  of  the 
painters  of  Italy.s  But  the  influence  of  religion  and 
learning  were  employed  without  effect  on  his  savage 
and  licentious  nature.  I  will  not  transcribe,  nor  do  I 
firmly  believe,  the  stories  of  his  fourteen  pages,  whose 
bellies  were  ripped  open  in  search  of  a  stolen  melon; 
or  of  the  beauteous  slave,  whose  head  he  severed  from 
her  body,  to  convince  the  janizaries  that  their  master 
was  not  the  votary  of  love.  His  sobriety  is  attested 
by  the  silence  of  the  Turkish  annals,  which  accuse 
three,  and  three  only,  of  the  Ottoman  line  of  the  vice 
of  drunkenness.11  But  it  cannot  be  denied  that  his. 
passions  were  at  once  furious  and  inexorable;  that  in 
the  palace,  as  in  the  field,  a  torrent  of  blood  was  spilt 
on  the  slightest  provocation  ;  and  that  the  noblest  of 
the  captive  youth  were  often  dishonoured  by  his  unna- 
tural lust.  In  the  Albanian  war,  he  studied  the  les- 
sons, and  soon  surpassed  the  example,  of  his  father; 
and  the  conquest  of  two  empires,  twelve  kingdoms, 
and  two  hundred  cities,  a  vain  and  flattering  account, 
is  ascribed  to  his  invincible  sword.  He  was  doubt- 
less a  soldier,  and  possibly  a  general ;  Constantinople 
has  sealed  his  glory;  but  if  we  compare  the  means, 
the  obstacles,  and  the  achievements,  Mahomet  the 
second  must  blush  to  sustain  a  parallel  with  Alex- 
ander or  Timour.  Under  his  command,  the  Ottoman 
forces  were  always  more  numerous  than  their  enemies; 
yet  their  progress  was  bounded  by  the  Euphrates  and 
the  Adriatic;  and  his  arms  were  checked  by  Huniades 
and  Scanderbeg,  by  the  Rhodian  knights  and  by  the 
Persian  king. 

In  the  reign  of  Amurath,  he  twice 
tasted  of  royalty,  and  twice  descended 
from  the  throne;  his  tender  age  was 
incapable  of  opposing  his  father's  resto- 
ration, but  never  could  he  forgive  the 


His  reien, 
A.  D.  1451. 
Feb.  9.— 
A.  D.  1481. 
July  2. 


c  Quinine  linguas  prseier  suam  noverat:  Graecam,  Latinam,  Chal- 
daicam,  Persicam.    The  Latin  translator  of  Phranza  has  dropt  the 
Arabic,  which  the  Koran  must  recommend  to  every  mussulman. 
A  Phileluhus,  by  a  Latin  ode,  requested  and  obtained  the  liberty 
;  of  his  wife's  mother  and  sisters  from  the  conqueror  of  Constantinople. 

It  was  delivered  into  the  sultan's  hands  by  the  envoys  of  the  duke 
;  of  Milan.   Philelphus  himself  was  suspected  of  a  design  of  retiring 
j  in  Constantinople. ;  yet  the  orator  often  sounded  the  trumpet  of  holy 
war.  (See  his  life  by  M.  Launcelot,  in  the  Memoircs  de  PAcademie 
des  Inscriptions,  torn.  x.  p.  7IS.  724,  ice.) 

e  Robert  Valturio  published  at  Verona,  in  1453,  his  twelve  boots 
de  Re  Militari,  in  which  he  first  mentions  the  use  of  bombs.    By  his 
,:  patron  Sinisinond  Malatesta,  prince  of  Rimini,  it  had  been  addressed 
i  with  a  Latin  epistle  to  Mahomet  II. 

f  According  to  Phranza.  he  assiduously  studied  the  lives  and  actions 
i  of  Alexander^  Augustus,  Constantine,  and  Theodosius.  I  have  read 
1  somewhere,  that  Plutarch's  Lives  were  translated  by  his  orders  into 
|  the  Turkish  language.  If  the  Bultan  himself  understood  Greek,  it 
,  must  have  been  for  the  benefit  of  his  subjects.    Yet  these  lives  arc  a 

school  of  freedom  as  well  as  of  valour. 
|     g  The  famous  Gentile  Bellino,  whom  he  had  invited  from  Venice, 
!  was  dismissed  with  a  chain  and  collar  of  gold,  and  a  purse  of  .3000 
ducats.    With  Voltaire  I  laneh  at  the  foolish  story  of  a  slave  pur- 
posely beheaded,  to  instruct  the  painter  in  the  anion  of  the  muscles.' 

h  These  imperial  drunkards  were  Soliman  I.  Selim  11  and  Amu- 
rath IV.  (Cantemir,  p.  61.)   The  soph  is  of  Persia  ran  produce  a  uioro 
regular  succession  :  and  in  the  last  age,  our  European  travellers  were- 
.  the  witnesses  and  companions  of  their  revels. 
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vizirs  who  had  recommended  that  salutary  measure. 
His  nuptials  were  celebrated  with  the  daughter  of  a 
Turkman  emir;  and,  after  a  festival  of  two  months, 
he  departed  from  Adrianople  with  his  bride,  to  reside 
in  the  government  of  Magnesia.  Before  the  end  of 
six  weeks  he  was  recalled  by  a  sudden  message  from 
the  divan,  which  announced  the  decease  of  Amuraih, 
and  the  mutinous  spirit  of  the  janizaries.  His  speed 
and  vigour  commanded  their  obedience:  he  passed 
the  Hellespont  with  a  chosen  guard  ;  and  at  the  dis- 
tance of  a  mile  from  Adrianople,  the  vizirs  and  emirs, 
the  imams  and  cadhis,  the  soldiers  and  the  people, 
fell  prostrate  before  the  new  sultan.  They  affected  to 
weep,  they  affected  to  rejoice ;  he  ascended  the  throne 
at  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  and  removed  the  cause 
of  sedition  by  the  death,  the  inevitable  death,  of  his 
infant  brothers.'5  The  ambassadors  of  Europe  and 
Asia  soon  appeared  to  congratulate  his  accession  and 
solicit  his  friendship;  and  to  all  he  spoke  the  lan- 
guage of  moderation  and  peace.  The  confidence  of 
the  Greek  emperor  was  revived  by  the  solemn  oaths 
and  fair  assurances  with  which  he  sealed  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  treaty  :  and  a  rich  domain  on  the  banks  of 
the  Strymon  was  assigned  for  the  annual  payment  of 
three  hundred  thousand  aspers,  the  pension  of  an  Otio- 
man  prince,  who  was  detained  at  his  request  in  the 
Byzantine  court.  Yet  the  neighbours  of  Mahomet 
might  tremble  at  the  severity  with  which  a  youthful 
monarch  reformed  the  pomp  of  his  father's  household  : 
the  expenses  of  luxury  were  applied  to  those  of  ambi- 
tion, and  an  useless  train  of  seven  thousand  falconers 
was  either  dismissed  from  his  service,  or  enlisted  in 
his  troops.  In  the  first  summer  of  his  reign,  he  visit- 
ed with  an  army  the  Asiatic  provinces;  but  after 
humbling  the  pride,  Mahomet  accepted  the  submis- 
sion, of  the  Caramanian,  that  he  might  not  be  diverted 
by  the  smallest  obstacle  from  the  execution  of  his 
great  design. k 

Hosiilp intentions  The  Mahometan,  and  more  especially 
of  Mahomet,  the  Turkish  casuists,  have  pronounced 
A.  D.  Hoi.  tnat  no  prornise  can  bind  the  faithful 
against  the  interest  and  duty  of  their  religion ;  and  that 
the  sultan  may  abrogate  his  own  treaties  and  those  of 
his  predecessors.  The  justice  and  magnanimity  of 
Amurath  had  scorned  this  immoral  privilege;  but  his 
son,  though  the  proudest  of  men,  could  stoop  from  am- 
bition to  the  basest  arts  of  dissimulation  and  deceit. 
Peace  was  on  his  lips,  while  war  was  in  his  heart:  he 
incessantly  sighed  for  the  possession  of  Constantino- 
ple; and  the  Greeks,  by  their  own  indiscretion,  affor- 
ded the  first  pretence  of  the  fatal  rupture.1  Instead  of 
labouring  to  be  forgotten,  their  ambassadors  pursued 
his  camp,  to  demand  the  payment,  and  even  the  in- 
crease, of  their  annual  stipend  :  the  divan  was  impor- 
tuned by  their  complaints,  and  the  vizir,  a  secret  friend 


i  Calapin,  one  of  these  royal  infants,  was  savpd  from  his  cruel  bro- 
ther, and  baptized  at  Rome  under  the  name  of  Callistus  Oilmman- 
nus.  The  emperor  Frederic  III.  presenipd  him  with  an  estate  in 
Austria,  whpre  he  ended  his  life:  and  Cuspinian.  who  in  his  youth 
conversed  with  the  aged  prince  at  Vienna,  applauds  his  piety  and 
wisdom,  (de  Caesaribus,  p.  G72,  673.) 

k  See  the  accession  of  Mahomet  II.  in  Pucas,  (c.  33.)  Phranza,  (1.  i. 
c.  33. 1.  iii.  c.  2.)  Chalcondyles,  (1.  vii.  p.  199.)  and  Cantemir,  (p.  9G.) 

1  Before  I  enter  on  the  sieee  of  Constantinople  I  shall  observe,  thai 
except  the  short  hints  of  Cantemir  and  Leunclavius,  I  have  not 
been  able  to  obtain  any  Turkish  account  of  this  conquest;  such  an 
account  as  we  possess  of  the  siege  of  Rhodes  by  Solimaa  II.  (Me- 
nioirps  de  1'Academie  des  Inscriptions,  torn.  xxvi.  p.  723—7(59.)  I 
must  therefore  depend  on  the  Greeks,  whose  prejudices,  in  some  de- 
pree,  are  subdued  hv  their  dislrpss.  Our  standard  texts  are  those  of 
Ducas.  (c.  34—42.)  Phranza,  (1.  iii.  c.  7—20.)  Chalcondyles,  (1.  viii  p. 
201— 21 1.)  and  Leonardos  Chiensis.  (Hisloria  C.  P.  a  Turco  expugna- 
IE.  Norimberghx,  1514,  in  4to  20  leaves.)  The  last  of  these  nar- 
ratives is  the  earliest  in  dale,  since  it  was  composed  in  the  isle  of 
Chios,  the  IBth  of  August,  1453,  only  seventy  nine  days  after  the  loss 
of  the  city,  and  in  the  first  confusion  of  ideag  and  passions.  Some 
hints  may  be  added  from  an  epistle  of  cardinal  Isidore  (in  Farragine 
Rennn  Turcicarum,  ad  calcein  Ctlalcondyl.  Claitseri,  Basil,  I55G.)  to 
pope  Nicholas  V.  and  a  tract  of  Theodosius  Zygdmale,  which  he  ad- 
dressed in  the  year  1581  to  Martin  Crusius.  (Turco-Gracia,  1.  i.  p.  71 
—98.  Basil,  158 1.)  The  various  facts  and  materials  are  briefly,  though 
critically,  reviewed  by  Spomlamis.  (A.  D.  1453,  No.  1—27.)  The  hear- 
say relations  of  iVIonsirelet  and  'hp  distant  Latins,  I  shali  take  leave 
to  disregard. 
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of  the  christians,  was  constrained  to  deliver  the  sense 
of  his  brethren.  "  Ye  foolish  and  miserable  Romans," 
said  Calil,  "  wo  know  your  devices,  and  ye  are  igno- 
rant of  your  own  danger;  the  scrupulous  Amurath  is 
no  more  ;  his  throne  is  occupied  by  a  young  conque- 
ror, whom  no  laws  can  hind,  and  no  obstacles  can  re- 
sist :  and  if  yon  escape  from  his  hands,  give  praise  to 
the  divine  clemency,  which  yet  delays  the  chastise- 
ment of  your  sins.  Why  do  ye  seek  to  affright  us  by 
vain  and  indirect  menaces  ?  Release  the  fugitive  Or- 
chan,  crown  him  sultan  of  Romania;  call  the  Hunga- 
rians from  beyond  the  Danube  ;  arm  against  us  the  na- 
tions of  the  west  ;  and  be  assured,  that  you  will  only 
provoke  and  precipitate  your  ruin."  But  if  the  fears 
of  the  ambassadors  were  alarmed  by  the  stern  ianguage 
of  the  vizir,  they  were  soothed  by  the  courteous  audi- 
ence and  friendly  speeches  of  the  Ottoman  prince;  and 
Mahomet  assured  them  that  on  his  return  to  Adriano- 
ple, lie  would  redress  the  grievances,  and  consult  the 
true  interests,  of  the  Greeks.  No  sooner  had  he  re- 
passed the  Hellespont,  than  he  issued  a  mandate  to 
suppress  their  pension,  and  to  expel  their  officers  from 
the  banks  of  the  Strymon  :  in  this  measure  he  betray- 
ed an  hostile  mind  ;  and  the  second  order  announced, 
and  in  some  degree  commenced,  the  siege  of  Constan- 
tinople. In  the  narrow  pass  of  the  Bosphorus,  an  Asi- 
atic fortress  had  formerly  been  raised  by  his  grandfa- 
ther: in  the  opposite  situation,  on  the  European  side, 
he  resolved  to  erect  a  more  formidable  castle;  and  a 
thousand  masons  were  commanded  to  assemble  in  the 
spring  on  a  spot  named  Asomaton,  about  five  miles 
from  the  Greek  metropolis."1  Persuasion  is  the  resource 
of  the  feeble;  and  the  feeble  can  seldom  persuade  :  the 
ambassadors  of  the  emperor  attempted,  without  suc- 
cess, to  divert  Mahomet  from  the  execution  of  his  de- 
sign. They  represented,  that  his  grandfather  had  so- 
licited the  permission  of  Manuel  to  build  a  castle  on 
his  own  territories  ;  but  that  this  double  fortification, 
which  would  command  the  strait,  could  only  tend  to 
violate  the  alliance  of  the  nations  ;  to  intercept  the  La- 
tins who  traded  in  the  Black  sea,  and  perhaps  to  anni- 
hilate the  subsistence  of  the  city.  "  I  form  no  en- 
terprise," replied  the  perfidious  sultan,  "  against  the 
city  ;  but  the  empire  of  Constantinople  is  measured  by 
her  walls.  Have  you  forgot  the  distress  to  which  my 
father  was  reduced,  when  you  formed  a  league  with, 
the  Hungarians ;  when  they  invaded  our  country  by 
land,  and  the  Hellespont  was  occupied  by  the  French 
galleys  1  Amurath  was  compelled  to  force  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Bosphorus  ;  and  your  strength  was  not 
equal  to  your  malevolence.  I  was  then  a  child  at  Ad- 
rianople; the  Moslems  trembled  ;  and  for  a  while  the 
Gabours"  insulted  our  disgrace.  But  when  my  father 
had  triumphed  in  the  field  of  Warna,  he  vowed  to 
erect  a  fort  on  the  western  shore,  and  that  vow  it  is 
my  duty  to  accomplish.  Have  ye  the  right,  have  ye 
the  power,  to  control  my  actions  on  my  own  ground  1 
For  that  ground  is  my  own  :  as  far  as  the  shores  of 
the  Bosphorus,  Asia  is  inhabited  by  the  Turks,  and 
Europe  is  deserted  by  the  Romans.  Return,  and  in- 
form your  king,  that  the  present  Ottoman  is  far  differ- 
ent from  his  predecessors  ;  that  his  resolutions  surpass 
their  wishes  ;  and  that  he  performs  more  than  they 
could  resolve.  Return  in  safety — but  the  next  who 
delivers  a  similar  message  may  expect  to  be  flayed 
alive."    After  this  declaration,  Constantine,  the  first 


m  The  situation  of  the  fortress,  and  the  topography  of  the  Bospho- 
rus,  are  best  learned  from  Peter  Gyllius,  (de  Bosphoro  Thracio,  1.  ii. 
c.  13.)  Leunclavius,  (Pandect,  p.  445.)  and  Tournefert  ;  (Voyage  dans 
le  Levant,  torn  ii.  lettre  xv.  p.  443,  444.)  but  I  must  regret  the  map 
or  plan  which  Touruefort  sent  to  the  French  minister  of  the  marine. 
The  reader  may  turn  back  toch.xvii.  vol.  i.  of  this  history. 

n  The  opprobrious  name  which  the  Turks  bestow  on  the  infidels,  is 
expressed  Ka.ioup  by  Ducas,  and  Giaour  by  Leunclavius  and  the  mo- 
derns. The  former  term  is  derived  bv  Ducange  (Gloss.  Graec.  torn.  i. 
p.  530.)  from  Ksi3ouf»v,  in  vulgar  Greek,  a  tortoise,  as  denoting  a  re- 
trograde motion  from  the  faith.  But  alas  !  (labour  is  no  more  than 
Gheber,  which  was  transferred  from  the  Persian  to  the  Turkish  lan- 
guage, from  lhe  worshippers  of  fire  to  those  of  the  crucifix  (O'llerbe- 
lot,  Gibliol.  Orient,  p. 375  ) 
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of  the  Greeks  in  spirit  as  in  rank,0  had  determined  to 
unsheath  the  sword,  and  to  resist  the  approach  and 
establishment  of  the  Turks  on  the  Bosphorus.  He 
was  disarmed  by  the  advice  of  his  civil  and  ecclesias- 
tical ministers,  who  recommended  a  system  less  gen- 
erous, and  even  less  prudent,  than  his  own,  to  approve 
their  patience  and  long-suffering,  to  brand  the  Ottoman 
with  the  name  and  guilt  of  an  aggressor,  and  to  de- 
pend on  chance  and  time  for  their  own  safety,  and  the 
destruction  of  a  fort  which  could  not  long  be  maintain- 
ed in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  great  and  populous  city. 
Amidst  hope  and  fear,  the  fears  of  the  wise,  and  the 
hopes  of  the  credulous,  the  winter  rolled  away  ;  the 
proper  business  of  each  man,  and  each  hour,  was  post- 
poned ;  and  the  Greeks  shut  their  eyes  against  the  im- 
pending danger,  till  the  arrival  of  the  spring  and  the 
sultan  decided  the  assurance  of  their  ruin. 
He  builds  a  for-  Of  a  master  who  never  forgives,  the 
tress  on  the  Bos-  orders  are  seldom  disobeyed.  On  the 
ph°A.Sb.  1452.  twenty-sixth  of  March,  the  appointed 
March.  spot  of  Asomaton  was  covered  with  an 
active  swarm  of  Turkish  artificers  ;  and  the  materials 
by  sea  and  land  were  diligently  transported  from  Eu- 
rope and  Asia.0  The  lime  had  been  burnt  in  Cata- 
phrygia ;  the  timber  was  cut  down  in  the  woods  of 
Heraclea  and  Nicomedia;  and  the  stones  were  dug 
from  the  Anatolian  quarries.  Each  of  the  thousand 
masons  was  assisted  by  two  workmen;  and  a  measure 
of  two  cubits  was  marked  for  their  daily  task.  The 
fortress q  was  built  in  a  triangular  form  ;  each  angle 
was  flanked  by  a  strong  and  massy  tower ;  one  on  the 
declivity  of  ihe  hill,  two  along  the  sea-shore:  a  thick- 
ness of  twenty-two  feet  was  assigned  for  the  walls, 
thirty  for  the  towers  ;  and  the  whole  building  was  co- 
vered with  a  solid  platform  of  lead.  Mahomet  himself 
pressed  and  directed  the  work  with  indefatigable  ar- 
dour: his  three  vizirs  claimed  the  honour  of  finishing 
their  respective  towers:  Ihe  zeal  of  the  cadhis  emula- 
ted that  of  the  janizaries  ;  the  meanest  labour  was  en- 
nobled by  the  service  of  God  and  the  sultan  ;  and  the 
diligence  of  the  multitude  was  quickened  by  the  eye 
of  a  despot,  whose  smile  was  the  hope  of  fortune,  and 
whose  frown  was  the  messenger  of  death.  The  Greek 
emperor  beheld  with  terror  the  irresistible  progress  of 
the  work;  and  vainly  strove,  by  flattery  and  gifts,  to 
assuage  an  implacable  foe,  who  sought,  and  secretly 
fomented,  the  slightest  occasion  of  a  quarrel.  Such 
occasions  must  soon  and'  inevitably  be  found.  The 
ruins  of  stately  churches,  and  even  the  marble  columns 
which  had  been  consecrated  to  Saint  Michael  the  arch- 
angel, were  employed  without  scruple  by  the  profane 
and  rapacious  Moslems ;  and  some  christians,  who 
presumed  to  oppose  the  removal,  received  from  their 
hands  the  crown  of  martyrdom.  Oonstantine  had  so- 
licited a  Turkish  guard  to  protect  the  fields  and  har- 
vests of  his  subjects  :  the  guard  was  fixed  ;  but  their 
first  order  was  to  allow  free  pasture  to  the  mules  and 
horses  of  the  camp,  and  to  defend  their  brethren  if  they 
should  be  molested  by  the  natives.  The  retinue  of  an 
Ottoman  chief  had  left  their  horses  to  pass  the  night 
among  the  ripe  corn  :  the  damage  was  felt;  the  insult 
was  resented ;  and  several  of  both  nations  were  slain 
in  a  tumultuous  conflict.  Mahomet  listened  with  joy 
to  the  complaint;  and  a  detachment  was  commanded 
to  exterminate  the  guilty  village  :  the  guilty  had  fled  ; 
but  forty  innocent  and  unsuspecting  reapers  were  mas- 


o  Phranza  does  justice  to  his  master's  sense  and  courage.  Callitii- 
lalem  hominis  non  ignorans  imperator  prior  arma  movere  constiiuit, 
and  stigmatizes  the  folly  of  ihe  cum  sacri  turn  profani  proceres,  which 
he  had  heard,  amentes  spe  vana  pasci.  Ducas  was  not  a  privy-coun- 
sellor. 

p  Instead  of  this  clear  and  consistent  account,  the  Turkish  annals, 
(Cantemir,  p.  97.)  revived  the  foolish  tale  of  the  ox's  hide,  and  Dido's 
stratagem  in  the  foundation  of  Carthage.  These  annals  (unless  we 
are  swayed  by  an  anti-chrisiian  prejudice)  are  far  less  valuable  than 
the  Greek  historians. 

q  In  the  dimensions  of  this  fortress,  the  old  castle  of  Europe.  Phran- 
za does  not  exactly  agree  wilh  Chalcondyles,  whose  description  has 
been  verified  on  (he  spot  by  his  editor  Leunclavius. 


sacred  by  the  soldiers.  Till  this  provo-  The  Turkish 
cation,  Constantinople  had  been  open  to  wari  June; 
the  visits  of  commerce  and  curiosity:  on  the  first 
alarm,  the  gates  were  shut;  but  the  emperor,  still  anx- 
ious for  peace,  released  on  the  third  day  his  Turkish 
captives;'  and  expressed,  in  a  last  message,  the  firm 
resignation  of  a  christian  and  a  soldier.  M  Since  nei- 
ther oaths,  nor  treaty,  nor  submission,  can  secure  peace, 
pursue,"  said  he  to  Mahomet,  "  your  impious  warfare. 
My  trust  is  in  God  alone  :  if  it  should  please  him  to 
mollify  your  heart,  I  shall  rejoice  in  the  happy  change  ; 
if  he  delivers  the  city  into  your  hands,  I  submit  with- 
out a  murmur  to  his  holy  will.  But  until  the  Judge 
of  the  earth  shall  pronounce  between  us,  it  is  my  duty 
to  live  and  die  in  the  defence  of  my  people."  The 
sultan's  answer  was  hostile  and  deci-  se  t  1 
sive :  his  fortifications  were  completed; 
and  before  his  departure  for  Adrianople,  he  stationed  a 
vigilant  aga  and  four  hundred  janizaries,  to  levy  a  tri- 
bute of  the  ships  of  every  nation  lhat  should  pass  with- 
in the  reach  of  their  cannon.  A  Venetian  vessel,  refu- 
sing obedience  to  the  new  lords  of  the  Bosphorus,  was 
sunk  with  a  single  bullet.  The  master  and  thirty  sai- 
lors escaped  in  the  boat;  but  they  were  dragged  in 
chains  to  the  Porte;  the  chief  was  impaled  ;  his  com- 
panions were  beheaded,  and  the  historian  Ducas"  be- 
held, at  Demotica,  their  bodies  exposed  to  the  wild 
beasts.  The  siege  of  Constantinople  was  deferred  till 
the  ensuing  spring;  but  an  Ottoman  army  marched 
into  the  Morea  to  divert  the  force  of  the  brothers  of 
Constantine.  At  this  a;ra  of  calamity,  A,  rj.  1453. 
one  of  these  princes,  the  despot  Thomas,  Jan.  17. 
was  blessed  or  afflicted  with  the  birth  of  a  son  ;  "  the 
last  heir,"  says  the  plaintive  Phranza,  "  of  the  last 
spark  of  the  Roman  empire."' 

The  Greeks  and  the  Turks  passed  an  pr(,paratjon8  f(ir 
anxious  and  sleepless  winter :  the  former  the  siege  <>f  Con- 
were  kept  awake  by  their  fears,  the  lat-  stantinopi e^ 
ter  by  their  hopes;  both  by  the  prepara-  September,*— 
tions  of  defence  and  attack  ;  and  the  two  A.  D.  1453. 
emperors,  who  had  the  most  to  lose  or  April, 
to  gain,  were  the  most  deeply  affected  by  the  national 
sentiment.  In  Mahomet,  that  sentiment  was  inflamed 
by  the  ardour  of  his  youth  and  temper:  he  amused  his 
leisure  with  building  at  Adrianople  0  the  lofty  palace 
of  Jehan  Numa;  (ihe  watch-tower  of  the  world;)  but 
his  serious  thoughts  were  irrevocably  bent  on  the  con- 
quest of  the  city  of  Csssar.  At  the  dead  of  night, 
about  the  second  watch,  he  started  from  his  bed,  and 
commanded  the  instant  attendance  of  his  prime  vizir. 
The  message,  the  hour,  the  prince,  and  his  own  situa- 
tion, alarmed  the  guilty  conscience  of  Calil  Basha; 
who  had  possessed  the  confidence,  and  advised  the 
restoration,  of  Amurath.  On  the  accession  of  the  son, 
the  vizir  was  confirmed  in  his  office  and  the  appearan- 
ces of  favour;  but  the  veteran  statesman  was  not  in- 
sensible ihat  he  trod  on  a  thin  and  slippery  ice,  which 
might  break  under  his  footsleps,  and  plunge  him  into 
the  abyss.  His  friendship  for  the  christians,  which 
might  be  innocent  under  the  late  reign,  had  stigmatiz- 
ed him  with  the  name  of  Gahour  Ortachi,  or  foster- 
brother  of  the  infidels  ; 1  and  his  avarice  entertained 
venal  and  treasonable  correspondence,  which  was  de- 
tected and  punished  after  the  conclusion  of  the  war. 


r  Among  these  were  some  pages  of  Mahomet,  so  conscious  of  his 
inexorable  rigour,  that  they  begged  to  lose  their  heads  in  the  city  un-. 
less  they  could  return  before  sunset. 

s  Ducas  c.  35.  Phranza,  (I.  iii.  c.  3.)  who  had  sailed  in  his  vessel, 
commemorates  the  Venetian  pilot  as  a  martyr. 

t  Auctum  est  Palseologorum  genus,  et  imperii  successor,  parvaequ 
Romancrum  sciniillse  haeres  natus,  Andreas,  k.c.  (Phranza,  I.  iii.  < 
7.)   The  strong  expression  was  inspired  by  his  feelings. 

u  Cant°mir,  p.  97,  93.  The  sultan  was  either  doubtful  of  his  con-, 
quest,  nr  ignorant  of  the  superior  merits  of  Constantinople.  A  city  of' 
a  kingdom  may  sometimes  be  ruined  by  the  imperial  fortune  of  their 
sovereign. 

r  ^u.Tforoc, by  the  president  Cousin,  is  translated pcrc  nourricier, 
most  correctly  indeed  from  the  Latin  version;  but  in  his  haste  he 
has  overlooked  the  note  by  which  Ismael  Roillaud  (ad  Ducam,  C.  35  ™ 
acknowledges  and  rectifies  his  own  error. 
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On  receiving-  the  royal  mandate,  he  embraced,  perhaps 
for  the  last  time,  his  wife  and  children  ;  filled  a  cup 
with  pieces  of  gold,  hastened  to  the  palace,  adored  the 
sultan,  and  offered,  according  to  the  oriental  custom, 
the  slight  tribute  of  his  duty  and  gratitude.''  "  It  is 
not  my  wish,"  said  Mahomet,  "  to  resume  my  gifts, 
but  rather  to  heap  and  multiply  them  on  thy  head.  In 
my  turn  I  ask  a  present  far  more  valuable  and  impor- 
tant ; — Constantinople."  As  soon  as  the  vizir  had  re- 
covered from  his  surprise,  "The  same  God,"  said  he, 
"  who  has  already  given  thee  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
Roman  empire,  will  not  deny  the  remnant  and  the 
capital.  His  providence,  and  thy  power,  assure  thy 
success ;  and  myself,  with  the  rest  of  thy  faithful 
slaves,  will  sacrifice  our  lives  and  fortunes."  "  La- 
la,"  1  (or  preceptor,)  continued  the  sultan,  "do  you 
see  this  pillow  !  all  the  night,  in  my  agitation,  I  have 
pulled  it  on  one  side  and  on  the  other;  I  have  risen 
from  my  bed,  again  have  I  lain  down  ;  yet  sleep  has 
not  visited  these  weary  eyes.  Beware  of  the  gold 
and  silver  of  the  Romans:  in  arms  we  are  superior; 
and  with  the  aid  of  God,  and  the  prayers  of  the  pro- 
phet, we  shall  speedily  become  masters  of  Constanti- 
nople." To  sound  the  disposition  of  his  soldiers,  he 
often  wandered  through  the  streets  alone,  and  in  dis- 
guise ;  and  it  was  fatal  to  discover  the  sultan,  when 
he  wished  to  escape  from  the  vulgar  eye.  His  hours 
were  spent  in  delineating  the  plan  of  the  hostile  city  ; 
in  debating,  with  his  generals  and  engineers,  on  what 
spot  he  should  erect  his  batteries;  on  whicli  side  he 
should  assault  the  walls;  where  he  should  spring  his 
mines;  to  what  place  he  should  apply  his  scaling-lad- 
ders :  and  the  exercises  of  the  day  repeated  and  prov- 
ed the  lucubrations  of  the  night. 

The  great  can-  Among  the  implements  of  destruction, 
non  of  Mahomet,  he  studied  with  peculiar  care  the  recent 
and  tremendous  discovery  of  the  Latins;  and  his  artil- 
lery surpassed  whatever  had  yet  appeared  in  the  world. 
A  founder  of  cannon,  a  Dane  or  Hungarian,  who  had 
been  almost  starved  in  the  Greek  service,  deserted  to 
the  Moslems,  and  was  liberally  entertained  by  the 
Turkish  sultan.  Mahomet  was  satisfied  with  the  an- 
swer to  his  first  question,  which  he  eagerly  pressed  on 
the  artist.  "Am  I  able  to  cast  a  cannon  capable  of 
throwing  a  ball  or  stone  of  sufficient  size  to  batter  the 
walls  of  Constantinople?"  "I  am  not  ignorant  of 
their  strength,  but  were  they  more  solid  than  those  of 
Babylon,  I  could  oppose  an  engine  of  superior  power: 
the  position  and  management  of  that  engine  must  be 
left  to  your  engineers."  On  this  assurance,  a  foun- 
dery  was  established  at  Adrianople:  the  metal  was 
prepared;  and  at  the  end  of  three  months,  Urban  pro- 
duced a  piece  of  brass  ordnance  of  stupendous,  and 
almost  incredible,  magnitude;  a  measure  of  twelve 
palms  is  assigned  to  the  bore;  and  the  stone  bullet 
weighed  above  six  hundred  pounds.*  A  vacant  place 
before  the  new  palace  was  chosen  for  the  first  experi- 
ment; but,  to  prevent  the  sudden  and  mischievous 
effects  of  astonishment  and  fear,  a  proclamation  was 
issued,  that  the  cannon  would  be  discharged  the  ensu- 
ing day.  The  explosion  was  felt  or  heard  in  a  circuit 
of  an  hundred  furlongs;  the  ball,  by  the  force  of  gun- 
powder, was  driven  above  a  mile;  and  on  the  spot 
where  it  fell,  it  buried  itself  a  fathom  deep  in  the 


y  The  oriental  custom  of  never  appearing  without  gifts  before  a 
sovereign  or  a  superior,  is  of  high  antiquity,  and  seems  analogous 
with  the  idea  of  sacrifice,  still  more  ancient  and  universal.  See  the 
examples  of  such  Persian  gilts,  Lilian.  Hist.  Var.  1.  i.  c.  31,  32,  33. 

z  The  Lalu  of  the  Turks  (Cantemir.  p.  34.)  and  the  Tata  of  the 
Greeks  (Ducas,  c.  33.)  are  derived  from  the  natural  language  of  chil- 
dren ;  and  it  may  be  observed,  that  all  such  primitive  words  which 
denote  their  parents,  are  the  simple*  repetition  of  one  syllable,  com- 
posed of  a  labial  or  a  denial  consonant  and  an  open  vowel,  (des 
Brusses,  Mechanisme  des  Langues,  lorn.  i.  p.  231-247.) 

a  The  Attic  talent  weiithed  about  sixty  mince,  or  avoirdupois 
pound* ;  (see  Hooper  on  ancient  Weights,  Measures,  &c.)  but  among 
the  modern  Greeks,  that  classic  appellation  was  extende.l  to  a 
weight  of  one  hundred,  or  one  hundred  and  twenty-five,  pounds. 
(Ducange,  T«>.*vr&i.)  Leonardus  Chieusis  measured  the  ball  or 
stone  ol  the  second  cannon:  I.apident,  qui  palmis  undecim  ex  meis 
ambibat  in  gyro. 


ground.  For  the  conveyance  of  this  destructive  en- 
gine, a  frame  or  carriage  of  thirty  waggons  was  linked 
together  and  drawn  along  by  a  team  of  sixty  oxen  : 
two  hundred  men  on  both  sides  were  stationed  to  poise 
or  support  the  rolling  weight ;  two  hundred  and  fifty 
workmen  marched  before  to  smooth  the  way  and  re- 
pair the  bridges;  and  near  two  months  were  employed 
in  a  laborious  journey  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles. 
A  lively  philosopher''  derides  on  this  occasion  the 
credulity  of  the  Greeks,  and  observes,  with  much  rea- 
son, that  we  should  always  distrust  the  exaggerations 
of  a  vanquished  people.  He  calculates,  that  a  ball, 
even  of  two  hundred  pounds,  would  require  a  charge 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  powder;  and  that 
the  stroke  would  be  feeble  and  impotpnt,  since  not  a 
fifteenth  part  of  the  mass  could  be  inflamed  at  the 
same  moment.  A  stranger  as  I  am  to  the  art  of  des- 
truction, I  can  discern  that  the  modern  improvements 
of  artillery  prefer  the  number  of  pieces  to  the  weight 
of  metal;  the  quickness  of  the  fire  to  the  sound,  or 
even  the  consequence,  of  a  single  explosion.  Yet  I 
dare  not  reject  the  positive  and  unanimous  evidence 
of  contemporary  writers  ;  nor  can  it  seem  improbable, 
that  the  first  artists,  in  their  rude  and  ambitious  efforts, 
should  have  transgressed  the  standard  of  moderation. 
A  Turkish  cannon,  more  enormous  than  that  of  Ma- 
homet, still  guards  the  entrance  of  the  Dardanelles  ; 
and  if  the  use  be  inconvenient,  it  has  been  found  on  a 
late  trial  that  the  effect  was  far  from  contemptible.  A 
stone  bullet  of  eleven  hundred  pounds'  weight  was 
once  discharged  with  three  hundred  and  thirty  pounds 
of  powder;  at  the  distance  of  six  hundred  yards  it 
shivered  into  three  rocky  fragments,  traversed  the 
strait,  and,  leaving  the  waters  in  a  foam,  again  rose 
and  bounded  against  the  opposite  hill.0 

While  Mahomet  threatened  the  capital  Mahomet  IT. 
of  the  east,  the  Greek  emperor  implored  forms  the  siege 
with  fervent  prayers  the  assistance  of  of^Constantino- 
carth  and  heaven.  But  the  invisible  A.  D.  1433. 
powers  were  deaf  to  his  supplications:  April  6. 
and  Christendom  beheld  with  indifference  the  fall  of 
Constantinople,  while  she  derived  at  least  some  prom- 
ise of  supply  from  the  jealous  and  temporal  policy  of 
the  sultan  of  Egypt.  Some  states  were  too  weak, 
and  others  too  remote;  by  some  the  danger  was  con- 
sidered as  imaginary,  by  others  as  inevitable:  the 
western  princes  were  involved  in  their  endless  and 
domestic  quarrels;  and  the  Roman  pontiff  was  exas- 
perated by  the  falsehood  or  obstinacy  of  the  Greeks. 
Instead  of  employing  in  their  favour  the  arms  and 
treasures  of  Italy,  Nicholas  the  fifth  bad  foretold  their 
approaching  ruin  ;  and  his  honour  was  engaged  in  the 
accomplishment  of  his  prophecy.  Perhaps  he  was 
softened  by  the  last  extremity  of  their  distress;  but 
his  compassion  was  tardy  ;  his  efforts  were  faint  and 
unavailing;  and  Constantinople  had  fallen,  before  the 
squadrons  of  Genoa  and  Venice  could  sail  from  their 
harbours.4  Even  the  princes  of  the  Morea  and  of  the 
Greek  islands  affected  a  cold  neutrality  ;  the  Genoese 
colony  of  Galata  negociated  a  private  treaty;  and  the 
sultan  indulged  them  in  the  delusive  hope,  that  by  his 
clemency  they  might  survive  the  ruin  of  the  empire. 
A  plebeian  crowd,  and  some  Byzantine  nobles,  basely 
withdrew  from  the  danger  of  their  country  ;  and  the 
avarice  of  the  rich  denied  the  emperor,  and  reserved 
for  the  Turks,  the  secret  treasures  which  might  have 


b  See  Voltaire.  (Hist.  Generate,  c.  xci.  p.  294,  293.)  He  was  am- 
bitious of  universal  monarchy  ;  and  the  poet  frequently  aspires  to  the 
name  and  style  of  an  astronomer,  a  chemist,  Sec. 

c  The  Baron  de  Toll,  (lorn.  iii.  p.  85  —89.)  who  fortified  the  Darda- 
nelles against  the  Russians,  describes  in  a  lively,  and  even  comic, 
Strain  his  own  prowess,  and  the  consternation  ol  the  Turks.  But 
that  adventurous  traveller  does  not  possess  the  an  of  gaining  our 
confidence. 

d  Non  audivit,  indignuin  ducens,  says  the.  honest  Antoninus  ;  but 
as  the  Human  court  was  afterwards  grieved  and  ashamed,  we  find 
the  more  courtly  expression  of  Plalina,  in  animo  fuisse  ponlifici 
juvare  Graecos,  and  the  positive  assertion  of  jEneas  Sylvjus.elruclam 
classem,  ice.  (Spond.  A.  D.  1453,  No.  3.) 
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raised  in  their  defence  whole  armies  of  mercenaries.1 
The  indigent  and  solitary  prince  prepared  however  to 
sustain  his  formidable  adversary ;  but  if  his  courage 
were  equal  to  the  peril,  his  strength  was  inadequate 
to  the  contest.  In  the  beginning  of  the  spring,  the 
Turkish  vanguard  swept  the  towns  and  villages  as  far 
as  the  gates  of  Constantinople  :  submission  was  spar- 
ed and  protected  ;  whatever  presumed  to  resist  was 
exterminated  with  fire  and  sword.  The  Grei  k  places 
on  the  Black  sea,  Mesembria,  Acheloum,  and  Bizon, 
surrendered  on  the  first  summons;  Selybiia  alone  de- 
served the  honours  of  a  siege  or  blockade ;  and  the 
bold  inhabitants,  while  they  were  invested  by  land, 
launched  their  boats,  pillaged  tiie  opposite  coast  of 
Cyzicus,  and  sold  their  captives  in  the  public  market. 
But  on  the  approach  of  Mahomet  himself  all  was  si- 
lent and  prostrate:  he  first  halted  at  the  distance  of 
five  miles  ;  and  from  thence  advancing  in  battle  array, 
planted  before  the  gate  of  St.  Romanus  the  imperial 
standard  ;  and,  on  the  sixth  day  of  April,  formed  tire 
memorable  siege  of  Constantinople. 

Forces  of  the  The  troops  of  Asia  and  Europe  exten- 
Turks;  ded  on  the  right  and  left  from  the  Pro- 
pontis  to  the  harbour  :  the  janizaries  in  the  front  were 
stationed  before  the  sultan's  tent ;  the  Ottoman  line 
was  covered  by  a  deep  intrenchment ;  and  a  subordi- 
nate army  enclosed  the  suburb  of  Galata,  and  watch- 
ed the  doubtful  faith  of  the  Genoese.  The  inquisitive 
Philelphus,  who  resided  in  Greece  about  thirty  years 
before  the  siege,  is  confident,  that  all  the  Turkish  for- 
ces, of  any  name  or  value,  could  not  exceed  the  num- 
ber of  sixty  thousand  horse  and  twenty  thousand  foot; 
and  he  upbraids  the  pusillanimity  of  the  nations,  who 
had  tamely  yielded  to  an  handful  of  barbarians.  Such 
indeed  might  be  the  regular  establishment  of  the  Capi- 
culi,'  the  troops  of  the  Porte,  who  marched  with  the 
prince,  and  were  paid  from  his  royal  treasury.  But 
the  bashaws,  in  their  respective  governments,  main- 
tained or  levied  a  provincial  militia;  many  lands  were 
held  by  a  military  tenure;  many  volunteers  were  at- 
tracted by  the  hope  of  spoil ;  and  the  sound  of  the 
holy  trumpet  invited  a  swarm  of  hungry  and  fearless 
fanatics,  who  might  contribute  at  least  to  multiply  the 
terrors,  and  in  the  first  attack  to  blunt  the  swords,  of 
the  christians.  The  whole  mass  of  the  Turkish  pow- 
ers is  magnified  by  Ducas,  Chalcondyles,  and  Leonard 
of  Chios,  to  the  amount  of  three  or  four  hundred  thou- 
sand men  ;  but  Phranza  was  a  less  remote  and  more 
accurate  judge ;  and  his  precise  definition  of  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty-eight  thousand  does  not  exceed  the  mea- 
sure of  experience  and  probability.5  The  navy  of  the 
besiegers  was  less  formidable :  the  Propontis  was 
overspread  with  three  hundred  and  twenty  sail  ;  but  of 
these  no  more  than  eighteen  could  be  rated  as  galleys 
of  war;  and  the  far  greater  part  must  be  degraded 
to  the  condition  of  storeships  and  transports,  which 
poured  into  the  camp  fresh  supplies  of  men,  ammuni- 

ofihe  Greeks.  tion'  and  Prov>sions.  In  her  last  decay, 
Constantinople  was  still  peopled  with 
more  than  an  hundred  thousand  inhabitants;  but  these 
numbers  are  found  in  the  accounts,  not  of  war,  but  of 
captivity  ;  and  they  mostly  consisted  of  mechanics,  of 
priests,  of  women,  and  of  men  devoid  of  that  spirit 


e  Antonin,  io  Proem.— Episl.  cardinal.  Isidor.  apud  Spontanum ; 
and  Dr  Johnson,  in  the  tragedy  of  Irene,  has  happily  seized  this 
characteristic  circumstance : 

The  groaning  Greeks  dig  up  the  golden  caverns, 

The  accumulated  wealth  of  hoarding  ages; 

That  wealth  which,  granted  to  their  weeping  prince, 

Had  rang'd  embattled  nations  at  their  gales, 
f  The  palatine  troops  are  styled  Capiculi,  the  provincials,  Serat- 
cute;  and  most  of  the  names  and  institutions  of  the  Turkish  militia 
existed  before  the  Canon  Nameh  of  Soliman  II.  from  which,  and  his 
own  experience,  count  Marsigli  has  composed  his  military  slate  of 
the  Ottoman  empire. 

g  The  observation  of  Philelphus  is  approved  by  Cuspinian  in  lite 
year  1508,  (de  Cresanbus,  in  Epilog,  de  Militia  Turcica,  p.  697.) 
Marsigli  proves,  that  the  effective  armies  of  the  Turks  are  much 
less  numerous  than  ihey  appear.  In  the  army  that  besieged  Con- 
stantinople, Leonard  us  Chiensis  reckons  no  move  than  lfi,000  pni 
zaries 


which  even  women  have  sometimes  exerted  for  the 
common  safety.  I  can  suppose,  I  could  almost  ex- 
cuse, the  reluctance  of  subjects  to  serve  on  a  distant 
frontier,  at  the  will  of  a  tyrant ;  but  the  man  who 
dares  not  expose  his  life  in  the  defence  of  his  children 
and  his  property,  has  lost  in  society  the  first  and  most 
active  energies  of  nature.  By  the  emperor's  com- 
mand, a  particular  inquiry  had  been  made  through  the 
streets  and  houses,  how  many  df  the  citizens,  or  even 
of  the  monks,  were  able  and  willing  to  bear  arms  for 
their  country.  The  lists  were  intrusted  to  Phranza  ;h 
and,  after  a  diligent  addition,  he  informed  his  master, 
with  grief  and  surprise,  that  the  national  defence  was 
reduced  to  four  thousand  nine  hundred  and  seventy 
Romans.  Between  Constantine  aud  his  faithful  min- 
ister, this  comfortless  secret  was  preserved ;  and  a 
sufhVient  proportion  of  shields,  cross-bows,  and  mus- 
kets, was  distributed  from  the  arsenal  to  the  city 
hands.  They  derived  some  accession  from  a  body  of 
two  thousand  strangers,  under  the  command  of  John 
Justiniani,  a  noble  Genoese;  a  liberal  donative  was 
advanced  to  these  auxiliaries ;  and  a  princely  recom- 
pence,  the  isle  of  Lemnos,  was  promised  to  ihe  valour 
and  victory  of  their  chief.  A  strong  chain  was  drawn 
across  the  mouth  of  the  harbour :  it  was  supported  by 
some  Greek  and  Italian  vessels  of  war  and  merchan- 
dise ;  and  the  ships  of  every  christian  nation,  thai 
successively  arrived  from  Candia  and  the  Black  sea, 
were  detained  for  the  public  service.  Against  the 
powers  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  a  city  of  the  extent 
of  thirteen,  perhaps  of  sixteen,  miles  was  defended  by 
a  scanty  garrison  of  seven  or  eight  thousand  soldiers. 
Europe  and  Asia  were  open  to  the  besiegers;  but  the 
strength  and  provisions  of  the  Greeks  must  sustain  a 
daily  decrease;  nor  could  they  indulge  the  expectation 
of  any  foreign  succour  or  supply. 

The  primitive  Romans  would  have  False  union  of 
drawn  their  swords  in  the  resolution  of  the  two  churches, 
death  or  conquest.  The  primitive  chris-  A'D^C" 
tians  might  have  embraced  each  other, 
and  awaited  in  patience  and  charity  the  stroke  of  mar- 
tyrdom. But  the  Greeks  of  Constantinople  were  art- 
mated  only  by  the  spirit  of  religion,  and  that  spirit 
was  productive  only  of  animosity  and  discord.  Be- 
fore his  death,  the  emperor  John  Palffiologus  had  re- 
nounced the  unpopular  measure  of  an  union  with  the 
Latins  ;  nor  was  the  idea  revived,  till  the  distress  of 
his  brother  Constantine  imposed  a  last  trial  of  tiattery 
and  dissimulation.'  With  the  demand  of  temporal  aid, 
his  ambassadors  were  instructed  to  mingle  the  assur- 
ance of  spiritual  obedience:  his  neglect  of  the  church 
was  excused  by  the  ardent  cares  of  the  state  ;  and  his 
orthodox  wishes  solicited  the  presence  of  a  Roman  le- 
gate. The  Vatican  had  been  too  often  deluded  ;  yet 
the  signs  of  repentance  could  not  decently  be  over- 
looked ;  a  legate  was  more  easily  granted  than  an  ar- 
my ;  and  about  six  months  before  the  final  destruction, 
the  cardinal  Isidore  of  Russia  appeared  in  that  charac- 
ter with  a  retinue  of  priests  and  soldiers.  The  empe- 
ror saluted  him  as  a  friend  and  father  ;  respectfully  lis- 
tened to  his  public  and  private  sermons  ;  and  with  the 
most  obsequious  of  the  clergy  and  laymen  subscribed 
the  act  of  union,  as  it  had  been  ratified  in  the  council 
of  Florence.  On  the  twelfth  of  December,  the  two 
nations,  in  the  church  of  St.  Sophia,  joined  in  the 
communion  of  sacrifice  and  prayer;  and  the  names  of 
the  two  pontiffs  were  solemnly  commemorated  ;  the 
names  of  Nicholas  the  fifth,  the  vicar  of  Christ,  and 
of  the  patriarch  Gregory,  who  had  been  driven  into  ex- 
ile by  a  rebellious  people. 


h  Ego  eidein  (Imp.)  tabellas  extribui  non  absque  dolore  et  mcesli- 
tia:  mansilque  apud  uos  duos  aliis  occultus  numerus.  (Phranza,!. 
iii.  c.  8.)  With  some  indulgence  for  national  prejudices,  we  cannot 
desire  a  more  authentic  witness,  not  only  of  public  facts,  but  of 
private  counsels. 

i  In  Spondanus,  the  narrative  of  the  union  is  not  only  partial,  but 
imperfect.  The  bishop  of  Pamiers  diod  in  1642,  and  the  history  of 
Ducas,  which  represents  these  scenes  (r.  3li,  37.)  wilh  such  truth  and 
spirit,  was  not  printed  till  the  year  1C49. 
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Obstinary  and  But  t liR  dress  and  language  of  the  La- 
fanaiicism  of  the  tin  ])viest  who  officiated  at  the  altar,  were 
Greeks.  a|)  0bject  of  scandal;  and  it  was  obser- 

ved with  horror,  that  he  consecrated  a  cake  or  wafer  of 
unleavened  bread,  and  poured  cold  water  into  the  cup 
of  the  sacrament.  A  national  historian  acknowledges 
with  a  blush,  that  none  of  his  countrymen,  not  even 
the  emperor  himself,  were  sincere,  in  this  occasional 
conformity .k  Their  hasty  and  unconditional  submis- 
sion was  palliated  by  a  promise  of  future  revisal ;  but 
the  best,  or  the  worst,  of  their  excuses  was  the  con- 
fession of  their  perjury.  When  they  were  pressed 
by  the  reproaches  of  their  honest  brethren,  "  Have 
patience,"  they  whispeied,  "  have  patience,  till  God 
shall  have  delivered  ihe  city  from  the  great  dragon 
who  seeks  to  devour  us.  You  shall  then  perceive 
whether  we  are  truly  reconciled  with  the  Azymites." 
But  patience  is  not  the  attribute  of  zeal ;  nor  can  the 
arts  of  a  court  be  adapted  to  the  freedom  and  violence 
of  popular  enthusiasm.  From  the  dome  of  St.  Sophia, 
the  inhabitants  of  either  sex,  and  of  every  degree,  rush- 
ed in  crowds  to  the  cell  of  the  monk  Gennadius,1  to 
consult  the  oracle  of  the  church.  The  holy  man  was 
invisible  ;  entranced,  as  it  should  seem,  in  deep  medi- 
tation, or  divine  rapture  :  but  he  had  exposed  on  the 
door  of  his  cell  a  speaking  tablet  ;  and  they  succes- 
sively withdrew,  afterreadingthese  tremendous  words  : 
"  O  miserable  Romans,  why  will  ye  abandon  the 
truth;  and  why,  instead  of  confiding  in  God,  will  ye 
put  your  trust  in  the  Italians]  In  losing  your  faith, 
you  will  lose  your  city.  Have  mercy  on  ine,  O  Lord  ! 
I  protest  in  thy  presence,  that  I  am  innocent  of  the 
crime.  O  miserable  Romans,  consider,  pause,  and  re- 
pent. At  the  same  moment  that  you  renounce  the 
religion  of  your  fathers,  by  ethbracing  impiety,  you 
submit  to  a  foreign  servitude."  According  to  the 
advice  of  Gennadius,  the  religious  virgins,  as  pure 
as  angels,  and  as  proud  as  da?mons,  rejected  the  act 
of  union,  and  abjured  all  communion  with  the  pre- 
sent and  future  associates  of  the  Latins  ;  and  their 
example  was  applauded  and  imitated  by  the  greatest 
part  of  the  clergy  and  people.  From  the  monastery, 
the  devout  Greeks  dispersed  themselves  in  the  ta- 
verns; drank  confusion  to  the  slaves  of  the  pope; 
emptied  their  glasses  in  honour  of  the  image  of  the 
holy  Virgin  ;  and  besought  her  to  defend  against  Ma- 
homet the  city  which  she  had  formerly  saved  from 
Choros  and  the  Chagan.  In  the  double  intoxication 
of  zeal  and  wine,  they  valiantly  exclaimed,  "  What 
occasion  have  we  for  succour,  or  union,  or  Latins'?  far 
from  us  be  the  worship  of  the  Azymites  !"'  Dining 
the  winter  that  preceded  the  Turkish  conquest,  the  na- 
tion was  distracted  by  this  epidemical  frenzy ;  and  the 
season  of  Lent,  the  approach  of  Easter,  instead  of 
breathing  charily  and  love,  served  only  to  fortify  the 
obstinacy  and  influence  of  the  zealots.  The  confes- 
sors scrutinized  and  alarmed  the  conscience  of  their 
votaries,  and  a  rigorous  penance  was  imposed  on  those, 
who  had  received  the  communion  from  a  priest,  who 
livid  oiven  an  express  or  tacit  consent  to  the  union. 
His  service  at  the  altar  propagated  the  infection  to  the 
route  and  simple  spectators  of  the  ceremony  :  they  for- 
feited, by  the  impure  spectacle,  the  virtue  of  the  sacer- 
dotal character;  nor  was  it  lawful,  even  in  danger  of 
sudden  death,  to  invoke  the  assistance  of  their  prayers 
or  absolution.  No  sooner  had  the  church  of  St.  So- 
phia been  polluted  by  the  Latin  sacrifice,  than  it  was 
deserted  as  a  Jewish  synagogue,  or  an  heathen  temple, 


k  Phranza,  one  of  tho  conforming  Greeks,  acknowledges  that  the 
measure  was  adopted  only  propter  spem  auxilii ;  tie  affirms  with 
pleasure,  that  those  who  refused  to  perform  their  devotions  ill  St.  So- 
phia.  extra  culpain  et  in  pace  essenl,  (I.  iii.  c.  20.) 

I  His  primitive  and  secular  name  was  George  SJcholarius,  which  lie 
changed  for  lhat  of  Gennadius,  either  wh,jn  he  became  a  monk  or  a 
patriarch.  His  defence,  at  Florence,  of  the  same  union  which  he  ro 
furiously  attacked  at  Constantinople,  has  templed  Leo  Allatius,  (Uia- 
trib.  de  Georgiis,  in  Fabric.  Bibliot.  Gra?c,  lorn.  x.  p.  769—  786.)  to  di- 
vide him  into  two  men  ;  but  Renaudol  <p  343 — 3.*3.)  has  restored  the 
identity  of  his  person  and  ihe  dupli.  iiy  of  his  character. 


by  the  clergy  and  people  :  and  a  vast  and  gloomy  si- 
lence prevailed  in  that  venerable  .dome,  which  had  so 
often  smoked  with  a  cloud  of  incense,  blazed  with  in- 
numerable lights,  and  resounded  with  the  voice  of  pray- 
er and  thanksgiving.  The  Latins  were  the  most  odious 
of  heretics  and  infidels  ;  and  the  first  minister  of  the 
empire,  the  great  duke,  was  heard  to  declare,  that  he 
had  rather  behold  in  Constantinople  the  turban  of  Ma- 
homet, than  the  pope's  tiara  or  a  cardinal's  hat.'"  A 
sentiment  so  unworthy  of  christians  and  patriots,  was 
familiar  and  fatal  to  the  Greeks  :  the  emperor  was  de- 
prived of  the  affection  and  support,  of  his  subjects;  and 
their  native  cowardice  was  sanctified  by  resignation  to 
the  divine  decree,  or  the  visionary  hope  of  a  miracu- 
lous deliverance. 

Of  the  triangle  which  composes  the  siege  of  Con- 
figure of  Constantinople,  the  two  sides  stanlindpre  by 
along  the  sea  were  made  inaccessible  ?  D1453 
to  an  enemy;  the  Propontis  by  nature,  April  G— 
and  the  harbour  by  art.  Between  the  May  29. 
two  waters,  the  basis  of  the  triangle,  the  land  side  was 
protected  by  a  double  wall,  and  a  deep  ditch  of  the 
depth  of  one  hundred  feet.  Against  this  line  of  forti- 
fication, which  Phranza,  an  eye-witness,  prolongs  to 
the  measure  of  six  miles,"  the  Ottomans  directed  their 
principal  attack;  and  the  emperor,  after  distributing 
the  service  and  command  of  the  most  perilous  stations, 
undertook  the  defence  of  the  external  wall.  In  the 
first  days  of  the  siege,  the  Greek  soldiers  descended 
into  the  ditch,  or  sallied  into  the  field  ;  hut  they  soon 
discovered,  that,  in  the  proportion  of  their  numbers, 
one  christian  was  of  more  value  than  twenty  Turks  : 
and,  afteT  these^jold  preludes,  they  were  prudently 
content  to  maintain  the  rampart  with  their  missile  wea- 
pons. Nor  should  this  prudence  be  accused  of  pusil- 
lanimity. The  nation  was  indeed  pusillanimous  and 
base;  but  the  last  Constantine  deserves  the  name  of  an 
hero;  his  noble  band  of  volunteers  was  inspired  with 
Roman  virtue;  and  the  foreign  auxiliaries  supported 
the  honour  of  the  western  chivalry.  The  incessant 
volleys  of  lances  and  arrows  were  accompanied  with 
the  smoke,  the  sound,  and  ihe  fire,  of  musketry  and 
cannon.  Their  small  arms  discharged  at  the  same 
lime  either  live,  or  even  ten,  balls  of  lead,  of  the  size 
of  a  walnut;  and,  according  to  the  closeness  of  the 
ranks  and  the  force  of  the  powder,  several  breast-plates 
and  bodies  were  transpierced  by  the  same  shot.  But 
the  Turkish  approaches  were  soon  sunk  in  trenches,  or 
covered  with  ruins.  Each  day  added  to  the  science  of 
the  christians;  but  their  inadequate  stock  of  gunpow- 
der was  wasted  in  the  operations  of  each  day.  Their 
ordnance  was  not  powerful,  either  in  size  or  number; 
and  if  they  possessed  some  heavy  cannon,  they  feared 
to  plant  them  on  the  walls,  lest  Ihe  aoed  structure 
should  be  shaken  and  overthrown  by  the  explosion.0 
The  same  destructive  secret  had  been  revealed  to  the 
Moslems;  by  whom  it  was  employed  with  the  supe- 
rior energy  of  zeal,  riches,  and  despotism.  The  great 
cannon  of  Mahomet  has  been  separately  noticed  ;  an 
important  and  visible  object  in  the  history  of  ihe 
times  :  but  that  enormous  engine  was  flanked  by  two 
fellows  almost  of  equal  magnitude  :  p  the  long  order 
of  the  Turkish  artillery  was  pointed  against  the  walls; 
fourteen  batteries  thundered  at  once  on  the  most  ac- 
cessible places;  and  one  of  these  it  is  ambiguously 


m  4>»exioX»ov  «»io-Tf»,  may  be  fairly  translated  a  cardinal's  hat. 
The  difference  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  habits  imbittered  the  schism. 

n  We  are  obliged  to  reduce  the  Greek  miles  to  the  smallest  mea- 
sure which  is  preserved  in  the  wersts  of  Russia,  547  French  toiscs, 
and  of  104  3-8  to  a  degree.  The  six  miles  of  Phranza  do  not  exceed 
four  English  miles.  (D'Anville,  Mesures  Itinera! res,  p.  Gl.  123,  &c.) 

o  At  indies  doctiores  noslri  facli  paravere  contra  hostes  machina- 
menta  quae  lamen  avare  dabanlur.  Pulvis  eral  nitri  modica  exigna ; 
tela  modica;  bombarda?,  si  aderanl  in  commoditate  toci  primum  lios- 
tes  orTendere  maceriebus  alveisque  tectos  non  poterant.  Nam  si  quae 
magnoe  crant,  ne  munis  conculeretur  nosier,  quiescebant.  This  pas- 
sage of  Leonardos  Chiensis  is  curious  and  important. 

P  According  to  Chalcondyles  and  Phranza,  the  great  cannon  burst, 
an  accident  which,  according  to  Ducas,  was  prevented  by  the  artist's 
s1  ill.    It  is  evident  lhat  they  do  not  speak  of  the  same  gun. 
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expressed,  that  it  was  mounted  with  one  hundred  and 
thirty  guns,  or  that  it  discharged  one  hundred  and 
thirty  hullets.  Yet,"in  the  power  and  activity  of  the 
sultan,  we  may  discern  the  infancy  of  the  new  science. 
Under  a  master  who  counted  the  moments,  the  great 
cannon  could  be  loaded  and  fired  no  more  than  seven 
times  in  one  day.i  The  heated  metal  unfortunately 
burst ;  several  workmen  were  destroyed  ;  and  the  skill 
of  an  artist  was  admired  who  bethought  himself  of 
preventing  the  danger  and  accident  by  pouring  oil, 
after  each  explosion,  into  the  mouth  of  the  cannon. 
Attack  and  de-  The  first  random  shots  were  produc- 
fence.  tive  of  more  sound  than  effect;  and  it 
was  by  the  advice  of  a  christian,  that  the  engineers 
were  taught  to  level  their  aim  against  the  two  oppo- 
site sides  of  the  salient  angles  of  a  bastion.  However 
imperfect,  the  weight  and  repetition  of  the  fire  made 
some  impression  on  the  walls  ;  and  the  Turks  pushing 
their  approaches  to  the  edge  of  the  ditch,  attempted  to 
fill  the  enormous  chasm,  and  to  build  a  road  to  the 
assault/  Innumerable  fascines,  and  hogsheads,  and 
trunks  of  trees,  were  heaped  on  each  other  ;  and  such 
was  the  impetuosity  of  the  throng,  that  the  foremost 
and  the  weakest  were  pushed  headlong  down  the  pre- 
cipice, and  instantly  buried  under  the  accumulated 
mass.  To  fill  the  ditch,  was  the  toil  of  the  besiegers  ; 
to  clear  away  the  rubbish,  was  the  safety  of  the  be- 
sieged ;  and,  after  a  long  and  bloody  conflict,  the  web 
that  had  been  woven  in  the  day  was  still  unravelled  in 
the  night.  The  next  resource  of  Mahomet  was  the 
practice  of  mines  ;  but  the  soil  was  rocky  ;  in  every 
attempt  he  was  stopped  and  undermined  by  the  chris- 
thn  engineers  ;  nor  had  the  art  been  yet  invented  of 
:>•  '.■  uishing  those  subterraneous  passnges  with  gun- 
powder, and  blowing  whole  towers  and  cities  into  the 
air.'  A  circumstance  that  distinguishes  the  siege  of 
Constantinople,  is  the  re-union  of  the  ancient  and  mo- 
dern artillery.  The  cannon  were  intermingled  with  the 
mechanical  engines  for  casting  stones  and  darts  ;  the 
bullet  and  the  battering  ram  were  directed  against  the 
same  walls  ;  nor  had  the  discovery  of  gunpowder  su- 
perseded the  use  of  the  liquid  and  unextinguishable 
fire.  A  wooden  turret  of  the  largest  size  was  advan- 
ced on  rollers  :  this  portable  magazine  of  ammunition 
and  fascines  was  protected  by  a  threefold  covering  of 
bulls'  hides;  incessant  volleys  were  securely  dischar- 
ged from  the  loop-holes  ;  in  the  front,  three  doors  were 
contrived  for  the  alternate  sally  and  retreat  of  the  sol- 
diers and  workmen.  They  ascended  by  a  stair-case  to 
the  upper  platform,  and,  as  high  as  the  level  of  that 
platform,  a  scaling-ladder  could  be  raised  by  pulleys 
to  farm  a  bridge,  and  grapple  with  the  adverse  rampart. 
By  these  various  arts  of  annoyance,  some  as  new  as 
they  were  pernicious  to  the  Greeks,  the  tower  of  St. 
Komanus  was  at  length  overturned  ;  after  a  severe 
struggle  the  Turks  were  repulsed  from  the  breach,  and 
interrupted  by  darkness  ;  but  they  trusted,  that  with 
the  return  of  light  they  should  renew  the  attack  with 
fresh  vigour  and  decisive  success.  Of  this  pause  of 
action,  this  interval  of  hope,  each  moment  was  impro- 
ved by  the  activity  of  the  emperor  and  Justiniani,  who 
passed  the  night  on  the  spot,  and  urged  the  labours 
which  involved  the  safety  of  the  church  and  city.  At 
the  dawn  of  day,  the  impatient  sultan  perceived,  with 
astonishment  and  grief,  that  his  wooden  turret  had 


q  Near  a  hundred  years  after  the  siege  of  Constantinople,  the 
French  and  English  fleets  in  the  Channel  were  proud  of  firing  3!H) 
shot  in  an  engagement  of  two  hours.  (Alemoires  de  Martin  du  Bellay, 
1.  x.  in  the  Collection  Generate,  loin.  xxi.  p.  239.) 

t  I  have  selected  some  curious  facts,  without  striving  to  emulate 
the  bloody  and  obstinate  eloquence*)'  the  Abbe  de  Vertot,  in  his  pro-  I 
lix  descriptions  of  the  sieges  of  Rhodes,  Malta,  ice.    But  that  agreea- 
ble historian  had  a  turn  for  romance,  and  as  lie  wrote  to  please  the 
order,  he  has  adopted  the  same  spirit  of  enthusiasm  ami  chivalry; 

s  The  first  theory  of  mines  with  gunpowder  appears  in  I4SO,  in  a 
MS.  of  George  of  Sienna.  (Tiraboschi,  tout.  vi.  p  i.  p.  324.)  They  j 
were  first  practised  at  Sarzanella,  in  1487;  but  the  honour  ami  im- 
provement in  1503  is  ascribed  to  Peter  of  Navarre,  who  used  lliein 
with  success  in  the  wars  of  ilaly.  (tttst.  de  la  Ligue  de  Cambray, 
tool.  ii.  p.  93—97.) 


been  reduced  to  ashes;  the  ditch  was  cleared  and  re- 
stored ;  and  the  tower  of  St.  Romanus  was  again  strong 
and  entire.  He  deplored  the  failure  of  his  design ;  and 
uttered  a  profane  exclamation,  that  the  word  of  the 
thirty-seven  thousand  prophets  should  not  have  com- 
pelled him  to  believe  that  such  a  work,  in  so  short  a 
time,  could  have  been  accomplished  by  the  infidels. 

The  generosity  of  the  christian  princes  succour  and 
was  cold  and  tardy;  but  in  the  first  ap-  victory  of  four 
prehension  of  a  siege,  Constantine  had  sl"Ps- 
negociated,  in  the  isles  of  the  Archipelago,  the  Morea, 
and  Sicily,  the  most  indispensable  supplies.  As  early 
as  the  beginning  of  April,  five1  great  ships,  equipped 
for  merchandize  and  war,  would  have  sailed  from  the 
harbour  of  Chios,  had  not  the  wind  blown  obstinately 
from  the  north."  One  of  these  ships  bore  the  imperial 
flag  ;  the  remaining  four  belonged  to  the  Genoese;  and 
they  were  laden  with  wheat  and  barley,  with  wine, 
oil,  and  vegetables,  and,  above  all,  with  soldiers  and 
mariners,  for  the  service  (if  the  capital.  After  a  tedious 
delay,  a  gentle  breeze,  and  on  the  second  da}-,  a  strong 
gale  from  the  south,  carried  them  through  the  Helles- 
pont and  the  Propontis :  but  the  city  was  already 
invested  by  sea  and  land ;  and  the  Turkish  fleet  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Bosphorus,  was  stretched  from  shore 
to  shore,  in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  to  intercept,  or  at 
least  to  repel,  these  bold  auxiliaries.  The  reader  who 
has  present  to  his  mind  the  geographical  picture  of 
Constantinople,  will  conceive  and  admire  the  great- 
ness of  the  spectacle.  The  five  christian  ships  con- 
tinued to  advance  with  joyful  shouts,  and  a  full  press 
both  of  sails  and  oars,  against  an  hostile  fleet  of  three 
hundred  vessels  ;  and  the  rampart,  the  camp,  the  coasts 
of  Europe  and  Asia,  were  lined  with  innumerable  spec- 
tators, who  anxiously  awaited  the  event  of  this  mo- 
mentous succour.  At  the  first  view  that  event  could 
not  appear  doubtful;  the  superiority  of  the  Moslems 
was  beyond  all  measure  or  account;  and  in  a  calm, 
their  numbers  and  valour  must  inevitably  have  prevail- 
ed. But  their  hasty  and  imperfect  navy  had  been 
created,  not  by  the  genius  of  the  people,  but  by  the 
will  of  the  sultan  :  in  the  height  of  their  prosperity, 
the  Turks  have  acknowledged,  that  if  God  had  given 
them  the  earth,  he  had  left  the  sea  to  the  infidels;" 
and  a  series  of  defeats,  a  rapid  progress  of  decay, 
has  established  the  truth  of  their  modest  confession. 
Except  eighteen  galleys  of  some  force,  the  rest  of 
their  fleet  consisted  of  open  boats,  rudely  constructed 
and  awkwardly  managed,  crowded  with  troops  and 
destitute  of  cannon;  and  since  courage  arises  in  a  great 
measure  from  the  consciousness  of  strength,  the  bravest 
of  the  janizaries  might  tremble  on  a  new  element.  In 
the  christian  squadron,  five  stout  and  lofty  ships  were 
guided  by  skilful  pilots,  and  manned  with  the  veterans 
of  Italy  and  Greece,  long  practised  in  the  arts  and 
perils  of  the  sea.  Their  weight  was  directed  to  sink 
or  scatter  the  weak  obstacles  that  impeded  their  pas- 
sage; their  artillery  swept  the  waters:  their  liquid 
fire  was  poured  on  the  heads  of  their  adversaries,  who, 
with  the  design  of  boarding,  presumed  to  approach 
them  ;  and  the  winds  and  waves  are  always  on  the 
side  of  the  ablest  navigators.  In  this  conflict,  the 
imperial  vessel,  which  had  been  almost  overpowered, 
was  rescued  by  the  Genoese :  but  the  Turks,  in  a  dis- 
tant and  closer  attack,  were  twice  repulsed  with  con- 
siderable loss.  Mahomet  himself  sat  on  horseback  on 
the  beach,  to  encourage  their  valour  by  his  voice  and 


t  It  is  singular  that  the  Greets  should  not  agree  in  ihe  number  of 
these  illustrious  vessels;  l\\e fire  of  Tineas,  \hv  four  of  Phranza  and 
Leonardus,  and  the  two  of  Chalcondyles,  must  be  extended  to  the 
smaller,  or  confined  to  the  larger,  size.  Voltaire,  in  giving  one  oft 
these  ships  in  Frederic  111.  confounds  lite  emperor  of  the  cast  and 
west. 

u  In  bold  defiance,  or  rather  in  gross  ignorance,  of  language  and 
geography,  the  president  Cousin  detains  them  at  Chios  with  a  soulb, 
;  and  wafts  them  to  Constantinople  with  a  north,  wind. 
}  x  The  perpetual  decay  and  weakness  of  the  Turkish  navy  may  be 
observed  in  Rycaut,  (Stale  of  lite  Ottoman  Empire,  p.  372— 37e\J 
Thevenot,  (Voya?es,  p.  i.  p.  229—242.)  and  Toll ;  (Memoirs,  torn,  iii.)^ 
the  las',  of  whom  is  always  solicitous  to  amuse  and  ainaze  his  reader. 
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presence,  by  the  promise  of  reward,  and  by  fear,  more 
potent  than  the  fear  of  the  enemy.  The  passions  of 
his  sou],  and  even  the  gestures  of  his  body,*  seemed 
to  imitate  the  actions  of  the  combatants;  and,  as  if  he 
had  been  the  lord  of  nature,  he  spurred  his  horse  with 
a  fearless  and  impotent  effort  into  the  sea.  His  loud 
reproaches,  and  the  clamours  of  the  camp,  urged  the 
Ottomans  to  a  third  attack,  more  fatal  and  bloody 
than  the  two  former;  and  I  must  repeat,  though  I  can- 
not credit,  the  evidence  of  Phranza,  who  affirms,  from 
their  own  mouth,  that  they  lost  above  twelve  thou- 
sand men  in  the  slaughter  of  the  day.  They  fled  in 
disorder  to  the  shores  of  Europe  and  Asia,  while  the 
christian  squadron,  triumphant  and  unhurt,  steered 
along  the  Bosphorus,  and  securely  anchored  within 
the  chain  of  the  harbour.  In  the  confidence  of  vic- 
tory, they  boasted  that  the  whole  Turkish  power  must 
have  yielded  to  their  arms;  but  the  admiral,  or  cap- 
tain bashaw,  found  some  consolation  for  a  painful 
wound  in  Ii is  eye,  by  representing  that  accident  as  the 
cause  of  his  defeat.  Baliha  Ogli  was  a  renegade  of 
the  race  of  the  Bulgarian  princes  :  his  military  charac- 
ter was  tainted  with  the  unpopular  vice  of  avarice; 
and  under  the  despotism  of  the  prince  or  people,  mis- 
fortune is  a  sufficient  evidence  of  guilt.  His  rank 
and  services  were  annihilated  by  the  displeasure  of 
Mahomet.  In  the  royal  presence,  the  captain  bashaw 
was  extended  on  the  ground  by  four  slaves,  and  re- 
ceived one  hundred  strokes  with  a  golden  rod:2  his 
death  had  been  pronounced  ;  and  he  adored  the  clem- 
ency of  the  sultan,  who  was  satisfied  with  the  milder 
punishment  of  confiscation  and  exile.  The  introduc- 
tion of  this  supply  revived  the  hopes  of  the  Greeks 
and  accused  the  supineness  of  their  western  allies. 
|  Amidst  the  deserts  of  Anatolia  and  the  rocks  of  Pales- 
tine, the  millions  of  the  crusades  had  buried  them- 
|  selves  in  a  voluntary  and  inevitable  grave  ;  but  the  situa- 
tion of  the  imperial  city  w-as  strong  against  her  ene- 
I  mies,  and  accessible  to  her  friends  ;  and  a  rational  and 
j moderate.armament  of  the  maritime  states  might  have 
'saved  the  relics  of  the  Roman  name,  and  maintained  a 
'christian  fortress  in  the  heart  of  the  Ottoman  empire. 
I  Yet  this  was  the  sole  and  feeble  attempt  for  the  del i- 
|verance  of  Constantinople;  the  more  distant  powers 
were  insensible  of  its  danger;  and  the  ambassador  of 
i  Hungary,  or  at  least  of  Huniades,  resided  in  the  Turk- 
ish camp,  to  remove  the  fears,  and  to  direct  the  opera- 
tions, of  the  sultan.* 

Mahomet  trans-      I*  was  difficult  for  the  Greeks  to  petie- 
] ports  his  navy    trale  the  secret  of  the  divan;  yet  the 
overland.         Greeks  are  persuaded,  that  a  resistance, 
| so  obstinate  and  surprising,  had  fatigued  the  perseve- 
rance of  Mahomet.    He  began  to  meditate  a  retreat, 
and  the  siege  would  have  been  speedily  raised,  if  the 
ambition  and  jealousy  of  the  second  vizir  had  not 
i|opposed  the  perfidious  advice  of  Calil  Bashaw,  who 
; still  maintained  a  secret  correspondence  with  the  By- 
i  zantine  court.    The  reduction  of  the  city  appeared  to 
he  hopeless,  unless  a  double  attack  could  be  made 
from  the  harbour  as  well  as  from  the  land  :  hut  the 
harbour  was  inaccessible;  an  impenetrable  chain  was 
||  now  defended  by  eight  large  ships,  more  than  twenty 
I  of  a  smaller  size,  with  several  galleys  and  sloops; 
land,  instead  of  forcing  this  barrier,  the  Turks  might 
apprehend  a  naval  sally,  and  a  second  encounter  in 
the  open  sea.    In  this  perplexity,  the  genius  of  Maho- 
I  met  conceived  and  executed  a  plan  of  a  bold  and 

y  I  must  confess,  that  I  have  before  my  eyes  the  living  picture 
which  Thucydides  (1.  vii.  c.  71.)  has  drawn  of  the  passions  and  ges- 
tures  of  the  Athenians  in  a  naval  engagement  in  the  great  harbour 
of  Syracuse. 

7.  According  to  the  exaggeration  or  corrupt  text  of  Pucas,  (c.  38.) 
this  gulden  bar  was  of  the  enormous  and  incredible  weight  of  500 
libra  or  pounds.  Bouillaud's  reading  of 500  drachms, or  five  pounds, 
is  sufficient  to  exercise  the  arm  of  Mahomet,  and  bruise  the  back  of 
his  admiral. 

a  Dnoas,  who  confesses  himself  ill-informed  of  I  tin  affairs  of  Hunga- 
ry, assigns  a  motive  of  superalit  ion,  a  fatal  belief  that  Constantinople 
would  be  the  term  of  the  Turkish  conquests.  See  Phranza  (1.  iii.  c. 
20.)  and  Spondanus. 


marvellous  cast,  of  transporting  by  land  his  lighter 
vessels  and  military  stores  from  the  Bosphorus  into 
the  higher  part  of  the  harbour.  The  distance  is  about 
ten  miles ;  the  ground  is  uneven,  and  was  overspread 
with  thickets  ;  and,  as  the  road  must  be  opened  be- 
hind the  suburb  of  Galata,  their  free  passage  or  total 
destruction  must  depend  on  the  option  of  the  Genoese. 
But  these  selfish  merchants  were  ambitious  of  the 
favour  of  being  the  last  devoured  ;  and  the  deficiency 
of  art  was  supplied  by  the  strength  of  obed  ient  myriads. 
A  level  way  was  covered  with  a  broad  platform  of 
strong  and  solid  planks;  and  to  render  them  more 
slippery  and  smooth,  they  were  anointed  with  the  fat 
of  sheep  and  oxen.  Fourscore  light  galleys  and  bri- 
gantines  of  fifty  and  thirty  oars,  were  disembarked  on 
the  Bosphorus  shore ;  arranged  successively  on  rol- 
lers; and  drawn  forwards  by  the  power  of  men  and 
pulleys.  Two  guides  or  pilots  were  stationed  at  the 
helm,  and  the  prow,  of  each  vessel  ;  the  sails  were 
unfurled  to  the  winds;  and  the  labour  was  cheered  by 
song  and  acclamation.  In  the  conrso  of  a  single  night, 
this  Turkish  fleet  painfully  climbed  the  hill,  steered 
over  the  plain,  and  was  launched  from  the  declivity 
into  the  shallow  waters  of  the  harbrur,  far  above  the 
molestation  of  the  deeper  vessels  of  the  Greeks.  The 
real  importance  of  this  operation  was  magnified  by  the 
consternation  and  confidence  which  it  inspired  :  but 
the  notorious,  unquestionable  fact  was  displayed  be- 
fore the  eyes,  and  is  recorded  by  the  pens,  of  the  two 
nations.*  A  similar  stratagem  had  been  repeatedly 
practised  by  the  ancients  ;c  the  Ottoman  salleys  (I 
must  again  repeat)  should  be  considered  as  large  boats  ; 
and,  if  we  compare  the  magnitude  and  the  distance, 
the  obstacles  and  the  means,  the  boasted  miracle  d  has 
perhaps  been  equalled  by  the  industry  of  our  own 
times.0  As  soon  as  Mahomet  had  occupied  the  upper 
harbour  with  a  fleet  and  army,  he  constructed,  in  the 
narrowest  part,  a  bridge,  or  rather  mole,  of  fifty  cubits 
in  breadth,  and  one  hundred  in  length  :  it  was  formed 
of  casks  and  hogsheads;  joined  with  rafters,  linked 
with  iron,  and  covered  with  a  solid  floor.  On  this 
floating  battery,  be  planted  one  of  his  largest  cannon, 
while  the  fourscore  galleys,  with  troops  and  scaling- 
ladders,  approached  the  most  accessible  side,  which 
had-  formerly  been  stormed  by  the  Latin  conquerors. 
The  indolence  of  the  christians  has  been  accused  for 
not  destroying  these  unfinished  works;  but  their  fire, 
by  a  superior  fire,  was  controlled  and  silenced;  nor 
were  they  wanting  in  a  nocturnal  attempt  to  burn  the 
vessels  as  well  as  the  bridge  of  the  sultan.  His  vigi- 
lance prevented  their  approach  ;  their  foremost  galliots 
were  sunk  or  taken  ;  forty  youths,  the  bravest  of  Italy 
and  Greece,  were  inhumanly  massacred  -at  his  com- 
mand ;  nor  could  the  emperor's  grief  be  assuaged  by 
the  just  though  cruel  retaliation,  of  exposing  from  the 
walls  the  heads  of  two  hundred  and  sixty  mussulman 
captives.  After  a  siege  of  forty  days,  the  Pistress  of  the 
fate  of  Constantinople  could  no  longer  c''-v- 
be  averted.  The  diminutive  garrison  was  exhausted 
by  a  double  attack:  the  fortifications,  vthich  had  stood 
for  ages  against  hostile  violence,  were  dismantled  on  all 
sides  by  the  Ottoman  cannon  :  many  breaches  were 
opened  ;  and  near  the  gate  of  St.  Romanus,  four  towers 
had  been  levelled  with  the  ground.  For  the  payment  of 
his  feeble  and  mutinous  troops,  Constantine  was  com- 


b  The  unanimous  testimony  of  the  four  Greeks  is  confirmed  by 
Cantemir,  (d.  96.)  from  the  Turkish  annals ;  but  I  could  wish  to  con- 
tract the  distance  of  ten  miles,  and  to  prolong  the  term  of  one  night. 

c  Phranza  relates  two  examples  of  a  similar  transportation  over 
the  six  miles  of  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth  ;  the  otie  fabulous,  of  Augus- 
tus, after  the  bailie  of  Aclium  :  the  other  true,  of  Nicetas,  a  Greek 
general  in  the  tenth  century.  To  these  he  might  have  added  a  bold 
enterprise  of  Hannibal,  to  introduce  his  vessels  into  the  harbour  of 
Tarentum.  (Polybiufl,  I.  viii.  p.  743.  edit.  Gronov.) 

»1  A  Greek  of  Candia,  who  had  served  the  Venetians  in  a  similar 
undertaking.  (Spend,  A  P.  1-BS,  No.  37)  might  possibly  be  the  ad- 
viser and  agent  of  Mahomet. 

c  I  particularly  allude  to  our  own  embarkations  on  the  lakes  of 
Canada  in  the  years  1775  and  1777,  so  great  in  the  labour,  so  fruitless 
|  in  the  event. 
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pelled  to  despoil  the  churches  with  the  promise  of  a 
fourfold  restitution;  and  his  sacrilege  offered  anew 
reproach  to  the  enemies  of  the  union.  A  spirit  of  dis- 
cord impaired  the  remnant  of  the  christian  strength: 
the  Genoese  and  Venetian  auxiliaries  asserted  the 
pre-eminence  of  their  respective  service;  and  Justi- 
niani  and  the  great  duke,  whose  ambition  was  not 
extinguished  by  the  common  danger,  accused  each 
other  of  treachery  and  cowardice. 

Preparations  of  During  the  siege  of  Constantinople, 
the  Turks  for    tne  words  0f  peace  and  capitulation  had 

the  general  as-     .  r  V         ,  . 

8auit,  been  sometimes  pronounced  ;  and  several 

May  26.  embassies  had  passed  between  the  camp 
and  the  city.'  The  Greek  emperor  was  humbled  by 
adversity  ;  and  would  have  yielded  to  any  terms  com- 
patible with  religion  and  royalty.  The  Turkish  sultan 
was  desirgus  of  sparing  the  blood  of  his  soldiers ; 
still  more  desirous  of  securing  for  his  own  use  the 
Byzantine  treasures;  and  he  accomplished  a  sacred 
duty  in  presenting  to  the  gabours  the  choice  of  cir- 
cumcision, of  tribute,  or  of  death.  The  avarice  of 
Mahomet  might  have  been  satisfied  with  an  annual 
sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  ducats:  but  his  ambi- 
tion grasped  the  capital  of  the  east :  to  the  prince  he 
offered  a  rich  equivalent,  to  the  people  a  free  tolera- 
tion, or  a  safe  departure:  but  after  some  fruitless 
treaty,  he  declared  his  resolution  of  finding  either  a 
throne,  or  a  grave,  under  the  walls  of  Constantinople. 
A  sense  of  honour,  and  the  fear  of  universal  reproach, 
forbade  Palaeologus  to  resign  the  city  into  the  hands 
of  the  Ottomans  ;  and  he  determined  to  abide  the  last 
extremities  of  war.  Several  days  were  employed  by 
the  sultan  in  the  preparations  for  the  assault;  and  a 
respite  was  granted  by  his  favourite  science  of  astro- 
logy, which  had  fixed  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  -May,  as 
the  fortunate  and  fatal  hour.  On  the  evening  of  the 
twenty-seventb,  he  issued  his  final  orders ;  assembled 
in  his  presence  the  military  chiefs  ;  and  dispersed  his 
heralds  through  the  camp  to  proclaim  the  duty,  and 
the  motives,  of  the  perilous  enterprise.  Fear  is  the 
first  principle  of  a  despotic  government;  and  his  men- 
aces were  expressed  in  the  oriental  style,  that  the  fu- 
gitives and  deserters,  had  they  the  wings  of  a  bird,s 
should  not  escape  from  his  inexorable  justice.  The 
greatest  part  of  his  bashaws  and  janizaries  were  the 
offspring  of  christian  parents  :  but  the  glories  of  the 
Turkish  name  were  perpetuated  by  successive  adop- 
tion; and  in  the  gradual  change  of  individuals,  the 
spirit  of  a  legion,  a  regiment,  or  an  oda,  is  kept  alive 
by  imitation  and  discipline.  In  this  holy  warfare,  the 
Moslems  were  exhorted  to  purify  their  minds  with 
prayer,  their  bodies  with  seven  ablutions ;  and  to  ab- 
stain from  food  till  the  close  of  the  ensuing  day.  A 
crowd  of  dervishes  visited  the  tents,  to  instil  the  de- 
sire of  martyrdom,  and  the  assurance  of  spending  an 
immortal  youth  amidst  the  rivers  and  gardens  of  para- 
dise, and  in  the  embraces  of  the  black-eyed  virgins. 
Yet  Mahomet  principally  trusted  to  the  efficacy  of 
temporal  and  visible  rewards.  A  double  pay  was 
promised  to  the  victorious  troops;  "  The  city  and  the 

f  Chalcondylos  and  Ducas  differ  in  the  time  and  circumstances  of 
the  n-eociation  ;  and  as  it  was  neither  glorious  nor  salutary,  the 
faithful  Phranza  spares  his  prince  even  the  thought  of  a  surrender. 

5  These  wings  (Chalcondyles,  1.  viii.  p.  2'X).)  are  no  more  than  an 
oriental  figure :  but  in  the  tragedy  of  Irene,  Mahomet's  passion  soars 
above  sense  and  reason  : 

Should  the  fierce  north,  upon  his  frozen  wings, 
Bear  him  aloft  above  the  wondering  clouds, 
And  seat  him  in  the  Pleiads'  golden  chariot — 
Thence  should  my  fury  drag  him  down  to  tortures. 
Besides  the  extravagance  of  the  rant,  I  must  observe,  I.  That  the 
operation  of  the  winds  must  be  confined  to  the  loirer  regions  of  the 
air.  2.  That  the  name,  etymology,  and  the  fable,  of  the  Pleiads  are 
purely  Greek,  (Scholiast  ad  Homer,  s:  6S6.  Eudocia  in  Ionia,  p.  399. 
Apollodor.  1.  iii.  c.  10.  Heyue,  p.  229.  N"t.  632)  ami  had  no  affinity 
to  the  astronomy  of  the  east.  (Hyde  ad  Ulugbe.i,  Tabul.  in  Syntag- 
ma Dissert,  torn.  i.  p.  40.  42.  Gogues.  Ormne  des  Arts,  Jcc.  lorn.  vi. 
p.  T.I— 76.  Gebelin,  Hist,  tin  Calendrier,  p.  73.)  which  Mahomet  had 
studied.  3.  The  golden  chariot  does  not  exist  either  in  science  or 
fiction;  but  1  much  fear  that  Dr.  Johnson  has  confounded  the  Pleia- 
des with  the  great  bear  or  waggon,  the  zodiac  with  a  northern  con- 
stellation : 


buildings,"  said  Mahomet,  "are  mine;  but  I  resign  to 
your  valour  the  captives  and  the  spoil,  the  treasures 
of  gold  and  beauty  ;  be  rich  and  be  happ}'.  Many  are 
ihe  provinces  of  my  empire;  the  intrepid  soldier  who 

,  first  ascends  the  walls  of  Constanlinople,  shall  be 
rewarded  with  the  government  of  the  fairest  and  most 
wealthy ;  and  my  gratitude  shall  accumulate  bis  hon- 

'  ours  and  fortunes  above  the  measure  of  his  own 

,  hopes."  Such  various  and  potent  motives  diffused 
among  the  Turks  a  general  ardour,  regardless  of  life 
and  impatient  for  action  :  the  camp  re-echoed  with  the 

j  Moslem  shouts  of"  God  is  God,  there  is  but  one  God, 
and  Mahomet  is  the  apostle  of  God;"b  and  the  sea 
and  land,  from  Galata-  to  the  seven  towers,  were  ills 

'  minated  by  the  blaze  of  their  nocturnal  fires. 

Far  different  was  the  slate  of  the  ^  farewell  of 
christians;  who,  with  loud  and  impo-  the  emperor  and 

I  tent  complaints,  deplored  the  guilt,  or  tneGreets- 
the  punishment,  of  their  sins.  The  celestial  image 
of  the  Virgin  had  been  exposed  in  solemn  procession; 
but  their  divine  patroness  was  deaf  to  their  entreaties; 
they  accused  the  obstinacy  of  the  emperor  for  refusing- 
a  timely  surrender;  anticipated  the  horrors  of  their 
fate  ;  and  sighed  for  the  repose  and  security  of  Turk- 

l  ish  servitude.  The  noblest  of  the  Greeks,  and  the 
bravest  of  the  allies,  were  summoned  to  the  palace,  to 
prepare  them,  on  the  evening  of  the  twenty-eighth,  for 
the  duties  and  dangers  of  the  general  assault.  The 
last  speech  of  Palaeologus  was  the  funeral  oration  of 
the  Roman  empire  :'  he  promised,  he  conjured,  and  he 
vainly  attempted  to  infuse  the  hope  which  was  extin- 
guished in  his  own  mind.  In  this  world  all  was  com- 
fortless and  gloomy;  and  neither  the  gospel  nor  the 
church  have  proposed  any  conspicuous  recompence  to 

1  the  heroes  who  fall  in  the  service  of  their  country. 
But  the  example  cf  their  prince,  and  the  confinement 
of  a  siege,  had  armed  these  warriors  with  the  courage 
of  despair,  and  the  pathetic  scene  is  described  by  the 
feelings  of  the  historian  Phranza,  who  was  himself 

!  present  at  this  mournful  assembly.  They  wept,  they 
embraced  ;  regardless  of  their  families  and  fortunes, 
they  devoted  their  lives  ;  and  each  commander,  depart- 

j  ing  to  his  station,  maintained  all  night  a  vigilant  and 

!  anxious  watch  on  the  rampart.    The  emperor,  and 

|  some  faithful  companions,  entered  the  dome  of  St. 
Sophia,  which  in  a  few  hours  was  to  be  converted 
into  a  mosch  ;  and  devoutly  received,  with  tears  and 

'  prayers,  the  sacrament  of  the  holy  communion.  He 

j  reposed  some  moments  in  the  palace,  which  resounded 
with  cries  and  lamentations;  solicited  the  pardon  of 
all  whom  he  might  have  injured  ;k  and  mounted  on 
horseback  to  visit  the  guards,  and  explore  the  motions 
of  the  enemy.  The  distress  and  fall  of  the  last  Con- 
stantine  are  more  glorious  than  the  long  prosperity  of 
the  Byzantine  Caesars. 

In  the  confusion  of  darkness  an  assail-  The  general  as- 
ant  may  sometimes  succeed;  but  in  this  sauit,  May  29. 
great  and  general  attack,  the  military  judgment  and 
astrological  knowledge  of  Mahomet  advised  him  to 
expect  the  morning,  the  memorable  twenty-ninth  of 
May,  in  the  fourteen  hundred  and  fifty-third  year  of  the 
christian  sera.    The  preceding  night  had  been  strenu- 

I  ously  employed  :  the  troops,  the  cannon,  and  the  fas- 

|  cines,  were  advanced  to  ihe  edge  of  the  ditch,  which 
in  many  parts  presented  a  smooth  and  level  passage 
to  the  breach  ;  and  his  fourscore  galleys  almost  touch- 
ed, with  the  prows  and  their  scalinrr  ladders,  the  less 
defensible  walls  of  the  harbour.    Under  pain  of  death, 


h  Phranza  quarrels  with  these  Moslem  acclamations,  not  for  the 
name  of  God,  but  for  that  of  the  prophet :  the  pious  zeal  of  Voltaire 
is  excessive,  and  even  ridiculous. 

i  I  am  afraid  that  this  discourse  was  composed  by  Phranza  him- 
self- and  it  smells  so  grossly  of  the  sermon  and  the  convent,  that  I 
;  almost  doubt  whether  it  was  pronounced  by  Conslantine.  I.eonnr- 
t  dus  assisns  him  anofher  speech,  in  which  he  addresses  himself  more 
'  rrspectfully  lb  the  Latin  auxiliaries. 

i  k  This  abasement,  which  devotion  has  sometimes  cxlorfd  from 
'  dying  prim  es,  is  an  improvement  of  the  eeepel  doctrine  of  the  f->r-. 

eiveness  of  injuries  :  it  is  more  e;:sv  i-<  f  irgive  4)  ':mr5,  ihan  f>  onf« 

a#W  tard  n  "fan  inferior. 
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silence  was  enjoined  :  but  the  physical  laws  of  motion 
and  sound  are  not  obedient  to  discipline  or  fear;  each 
individual  might  suppress  his  voice  and  measure  his 
footsteps;  but  the  march  and  labour  of  thousands  must 
inevitably  produce  a  strange  confusion  of  dissonant 
clamours,  which  reached  the  ears  of  the  watchmen 
of  the  towers.  At  day-break,  without  the  customary 
signal  of  the  morning  gun,  the  Turks  assaulted  the 
city  by  sea  and  land  ;  and  the  similitude  of  a  twined 
or  twisted  thread  has  been  applied  to  the  closeness 
and  continuity  of  their  line  of  attack.1  The  foremost 
ranks  consisted  of  the  refuse  of  the  host,  a  voluntary 
crowd  who  fought  without  order  or  command  ;  of  the 
feebleness  of  age  or  childhood,  of  peasants  and  va- 
grants, and  of  all  who  had  joined  the  camp  in  the  blind 
hope  of  plunder  and  martyrdom.  The  common  im- 
pulse drove  them  onwards  to  the  wall :  the  most  auda- 
cious to  climb  were  instantly  precipitated;  and  not  a 
dart,  not  a  bullet,  of  the  christians  was  idly  wasted 
on  the  accumulated  throng.  But  their  strength  and 
ammunition  were  exhausted  in  this  laborious  defence: 
the  ditch  was  filled  with  the  bodies  of  the  slain  ;  they 
supported  the  footsteps  of  their  companions  ;  and  of 
this  devoted  vanguard,  the  death  was  more  serviceable 
than  the  life.  Under  their  respective  bashaws  and 
sanjaks,  the  troops  of  Anatolia  and  Romania  were 
successively  led  to  the  charge:  their  progress  was 
various  and  doubtful ;  but,  after  a  conflict  of  two 
hours,  the  Greeks  still  maintained,  and  improved, 
their  advantage;  and  the  voice  of  the  emperor  was 
heard,  encouraging  his  soldiers  to  achieve,  by  a  last 
effort,  the  deliverance  of  their  country.  In  that  fatal 
moment,  the  janizaries  arose,  fresh,  vigorous,  and  in- 
vincible. The  sultan  himself  on  horseback,  with  an 
iron  mace  in  his  hand,  was  the  spectator  and  judge  of 
their  valour:  he  was  surrounded  by  ten  thousand  of  his 
domestic  troops,  whom  he  reserved  for  the  decisive 
occasions;  and  the  tide  of  battle  was  directed  and  im- 
pelled by  his  voice  and  eve.  His  numerous  ministers 
of  justice  were  posted  behind  the  line,  to  urge,  to  re- 
strain, and  to  punish  :  and  if  danger  was  in  the  front, 
shame  and  inevitable  death  were  in  the  rear,  of  the  fu- 
gitives. The  cries  of  fear  and  of  pain  were  drowned 
in  the  martial  music  of  drums,  trumpets,  and  atabals; 
and  experience  has  proved,  that  the  mechanical  opera- 
tion of  sounds,  by  quickening  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  and  spirits,  will  act  on  the  human  machine  more 
forcibly  than  the  eloquence  of  reason  and  honour. 
From  the  lines,  the  galleys,  and  the  bridge,  the  Otto- 
man artillery  thundered  on  all  sides  ;  and  the  camp 
and  city,  the  Greeks  and  the  Turks,  were  involved  in  a 
cloud  of  smoke,  which  could  only  be  dispelled  by  the 
final  deliverance  or  destruction  of  the  Roman  empire. 
The  single  combats  of  the  heroes  of  history  or  fable 
amuse  our  fancy  and  engage  our  affections  ;  the  skilful 
evolutions  of  war  may  inform  the  mind,  and  improve 
a  necessary,  though  pernicious,  science.  But  in  the 
uniform  and  odious  pictures  of  a  general  assault,  all  is 
blood,  and  horror,  and  confusion  ;  nor  shall  I  strive,  at 
the  distance  of  three  centuries  and  a  thousand  miles,  to 
delineate  a  scene  of  which  there  could  be  no  spectators, 
and  of  which  the  actors  themselves  were  incapable  of 
forming  any  just  or  adequate  idea. 

The  immediate  Joss  of  Constantinople  may  be  as- 
cribed to  the  bullet,  or  arrow,  which  pierced  the  gaunt- 
let of  John  Justiniani.  The  sight  of  his  blood,  and  the 
exquisite  pain,  appalled  the  courage  of  the  chief,  whose 
arms  and  counsels  were  the  firmest  rampart  of  the  city. 
As  he  withdrew  from  his  station  in  quest  of  a  surgeon, 
bis  flight  was  perceived  and  stopped  by  the  indefatiga- 
ble eni[ieror.  "Your  wound,"  exclaimed  Palaiologus, 
"is  slight;  the  danger  is  pressing ;  your  presence  is 
necessary;  and  whither  will  you  retire?"  "I  will  re- 
tire," said  the  trembling  Genoese,  "  by  the  same  road 


1  Besides  the  10,0'IU  guards,  and  the  sailors  and  the  marines,  Du- 
cas numbers  in  this  general  assault  230,000  Turks,  both  horse  and 
foot. 
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which  God  has  opened  to  the  Turks;"  and  at  these 
words  hastily  passed  through  one  of  the  breaches  of 
the  inner  wall.  By  this  pusillanimous  act,  he  stained 
the  honours  of  a  military  life  ;  and  the  few  days  which 
he  survived  in  Galata,  or  the  isle  of  Chios,  were  im- 
bittered  by  his  own  and  the  public  reproach. m  His 
example  was  imitated  by  the  greatest  part  of  the  Lat- 
in auxiliaries,  and  the  defence  began  to  slacken  when 
the  attack  was  pressed  with  redoubled  vigour.  The 
number  of  the  Ottomans  was  fifty,  perhaps  a  hundred, 
times  superior  to  that  of  the  christians;  the  double 
walls  were  reduced  by  the  cannon  to  a  heap  of  ruins: 
in  a  circuit  of  several  miles,  smne  places  must  be  found 
more  easy  of  access,  or  more  feebly  guarded  ;  and  if  the 
besiegers  could  penetrate  in  a  single  point,  the  whole 
city  was  irrecoverably  lost.  The  first  who  deserved 
the  sultan's  reward  was  Hassan  the  janizary,  of  gi- 
gantic stature  and  strength.  With  hiascymitar  in  one 
hand  and  his  buckler  in  the  other,  he  ascended  the  out- 
ward fortification  :  of  the  thirty  janizaries,  who  were 
emulous  of  his  valour,  eighteen  perished  in  the  bold 
adventure.  Hassan  and  his  twelve  companions  had 
reached  the  summit ;  the  giant  was  precipitated  from  the 
rampart;  he  rose  on  one  knee,  and  was  again  oppress- 
ed by  a  shower  of  darts  and  stones.  But  his  success 
had  proved  that  the  achievement  was  possible:  the 
walls  and  towers  were  instantly  covered  with  a  swarm 
of  Turks;  ami  the  Greeks,  row  driven  from  the  van- 
tage ground,  were  overwhelmed  by  increasing  multi- 
tudes. Amidst  these  multiudes,  the  emperor,0  who 
accomplished  all  the  duties  of  a  general  and  a  sol- 
dier, was  long  seen  and  finally  lost.  The  nobles,  who 
fnught  round  his  person,  sustained,  till  their  last 
breath,  the  honourable  names  of  PalaRologus  and  Can- 
tacuzene  :  his  mournful  exclamation  was  heard,  "  Can- 
not there  he  found  a  christian  to  cut  off  my  head  P  ' 
and  his  last  fear  was  that  of  falling  alive  into  the 
hands  of  the  infidels. p  The  prudent  despair  of  Con- 
s  Ian  tine  cast  away  the  purple:  amidst  Death  of  the  em- 
the  tumult  he  fell  by  an  unknown  hand,  peror  Constan- 
and  his  body  was  buried  under  a  moun-  llne  Palaeol°Sus- 
tain  of  the  slain.  After  his  death,  resistance  and  or- 
der were  no  more:  the  Greeks  fled  towards  the  city; 
and  many  were  pressed  and  stifled  In  the  narrow  pass 
of  the  gate  of  St.  Romanus.  The  victorious  Turks 
rushed  through  the  breaches  of  the  inner  wall,  and  as 
they  advanced  into  the  streets,  they  were  soon  joined 
by  their  brethren,  who  had  forced  the  gate  Phenar  on 
the  side  of  the  harbour.1'  In  the  first  heat  of  the  pur- 
suit, about  two  thousand  christians  were  put  to  the 
sword;  but  avarice  soon  prevailed  over  cruelty;  and 
the  victors  acknowledged,  that  they  should  immediate- 
ly have  given  quarter  if  the  valour  of  the  emperor  and 
his  chosen  bands  had  not  prepared  them  for  a  similar  op- 
position in  every  part  of  the  capital.  It  was  thus,  after 
a  siege  of  fifty-three  days,  that  Constan-  Loss  of  the  city 
tinnple,  which  had  defied  the  power  of  and  empire. 
Chosroes,  the  Chagan,  and  the  caliphs,  was  irretriev- 


m  In  the  severe  censure  of  the  flight  of  Justiniani,  Phranza  express- 
es his  own  feelings  and  those  of  the  public.  For  some  private  rea- 
sons, he  is  treated  wilh  more  lenity  and  respect  by  Ducas;  but  the 
words  of  Leonardus  Chiensis  express  his  strong  and  recent  indigna- 
tion, glorias  salutis  suique  oblitus.  In  the  whole  series  of  their  east- 
ern  policy,  his  countrymen,  the  Genoese,  were  always  suspected,  and 
often  guilty. 

n  Ducas  kills  him  with  two  blows  of  Turkish  soldiers ;  Chalcondyles 
wounds  him  in  the  shoulder,  and  then  tramples  him  in  the  gale.  The 
grief  of  Phranza  carrying  him  among  the  enemy,  escapes  from  the 
prei-ise  image  of  his  death  ;  but  we  may,  without  flattery,  apply  these 
noble  lines  of  Dryden  : 

As  to  Sebastian,  let  them  search  the  field, 
And  where  they  find  a  mountain  of  the  slain, 
Send  one  to  climb,  and  looking  down  beneath, 
There  they  will  find  him  at  his  manly  length, 
Wilh  his  face  up  to  heaven,  in  that  red  monument 
Which  his  good  sword  had  digged, 
o  Spondanus,  (A.  1).  1453,  No.  10.)  who  has  hopes  of  his  salvation, 
wishes  to  absolve  this  demand  from  the  guilt  of  suicide. 

p  Leonardus  Chiensis  very  properly  observes,  that  the  Turks,  had 
they  known  the  emperor,  would  have  laboured  to  save  and  secure  a 
captive  so  acceptable  to  the  sultan. 

q  Cantemir,  p.  96.  The  christian  ships  in  the  mouth  of  the  harbour 
had  flanked  and  retarded  this  naval  attack. 
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ably  subdued  by  the  arms  of  Mahomet  the  second. 
Her  empire  had  only  been  subverted  hy  the  Latins  : 
her  religion  was  trampled  in  the  dust  by  the  Moslem 
conquerors/ 

The  Turks  enter  The  things  of  misfortune  fly  with,  a 
and  pillage  Con-  rapid  wing  ;  yet  such  was  the  extent  of 
etanunopie.  Constantinople,  that  the  more  distant 
quarters  might  prolong,  some  moments,  the  happy  ig- 
norance of  their  ruin.'  But  in  the  general  consterna- 
tion, in  the  feelings  of  selfish  or  social  anxiety,  in  the 
tumult  and  thunder  of  the  assault,  a  s/eepless  night  and 
morning  must  have  elapsed  ;  nor  can  I  believe  that  many 
Grecian  ladies  were  awakened  by  the  janizaries  from 
a  sound  and  tranquil  slumber.  On  the  assurance  of 
the  public  calamity,  the  houses  and  convents  were  in- 
stantly deserted;  and  the  trembling  inhabitants  flock- 
ed together  in  the  streets,  like  a  herd  of  timid  animals  ; 
as  if  accumulated  weakness  could  be  productive  of 
strength,  or  in  the  vain  hope,  that  amid  the  crowd  each 
individual  might  be  safe  and  invisible.  From  every 
part  of  the  capital,  they  flowed  into;the  church  of  St. 
Sophia:  in  the  space  of  an  hour,  the  sanctuary,  the 
choir,  the  nave,  the  upper  and  lower  galleries,  were 
filled  with  the  multitude  of  fathers  and  husbands,  of 
women  and  children,  of  priests,  monks,  and  religious 
virgins  :  the  doors  were  barred  on  the  inside,  and  they 
sought  protection  from  the  sacred  dome,  which  they 
had  so  lately  abhorred  as  a  profane  and  polluted  edifice. 
Their  confidence  was  founded  on  the  prophecy  of  an 
enthusiast  or  impostor;  that  one  day  the  Turks  should 
enter  Constantinople,  and  pursue  the  Romans  as  far  as 
the  column  of  Constantine  in  the  square  before  St.  So- 
phia: but  that  this  would  be  the  term  of  their  calami- 
ties: that  an  angel  would  descend  from  heaven,  with  a 
sword  in  his  hand,  and  would  deliver  the  empire,  with 
that  celestial  weapon,  to  a  poor  man  seated  at  the  foot 
of  the  column.  "Take  this  sword,"  would  he  say, 
"  and  avenge  the  people  of  the  lord,"  At  these  anima- 
ting words,  the  Turks  would  instantly  fly,  and  the  vic- 
torious Romans  would  drive  them  from  the  west,  and 
from  all  Anatolia,  as  far  as  the  frontiers  of  Persia.  It 
is  on  this  occasion,  that  Ducas,  with  some  fancy  and 
much  truth,  upbraids  the  discord  and  obstinacy  of  the 
Greeks.  "  Had  that  angel  appeared,"  exclaims  the 
historian,  "  had  he  offered  to  exterminate  your  foes  if 
you  would  consent  to  the  union  of  the  church,  even 
then,  in  that  fatal  moment,  you  would  have  rejected 
your  safety,  or  have  deceived  your  God."1 
Captivity  of  the  While  they  expected  the  descent  of 
Greeks.  the  tardy  angel,  the  doors  were  broken 
with  axes  ;  and  as  the  Turks  encountered  no  resistance, 
their  bloodless  hands  were  employed  in  selecting  and 
securing  the  multitude  of  their  prisoners.  Youth, 
beauty,  and  the  appearance  of  wealth,  attracted  their 
choice  ;  and  the  right  of  property  was  decided  among 
themselves  by  a  prior  seizure,  by  personal  strength, 
and  by  the  authority  of  command.  In  the  space  of  an 
hour,  the  male  captives  were  bound  with  cords,  the  fe- 
males with  their  veils  and  girdles.  The  senators  were 
linked  with  their  slaves;  the  prelates,  with  the  porters, 
of  the  church  ;  and  young  men  of  a  plebeian  class,  with 
noble  maids,  whose  faces  had  been  invisible  to  the  sun 
and  their  nearest  kindred.  In  this  common  captivity, 
the  ranks  of  society  were  confounded;  the  ties  of  na- 
ture were  cut  asunder ;  and  the  inexorable  suldier  was 


r  Chalcondyles  most  absurdly  supposes,  that  Constantinople  was 
Sacked  by  the  Asiatics  in  revenge  for  the  ancient  calamities  of  Troy  ; 
and  the  grammarians  of  the  fifteenth  century  are  happy  to  melt 
down  the  uncouth  appellation  of  Turks,  into  the  more  classic  name 
of  Teucri. 

s  When  Cyrus  surprised  Babylon  during  the  celebration  of  a  festi- 
val, so  vast  was  the  city,  and  so  carelPss  "were  the  inhabitants,  that 
much  time  elapsed  before  the  distant  quarters  knew  that  they  were 
captives.  Herodotus,  (1.  i.  c.  191.)  and  Usher,  (Annal.  p.  73.)  who  has 
quoted  from  the  prophet  Jeremiah  a  passage  of  similar  import. 

t  This  lively  description  is  extracted  from  Ducas,  (c.  30  )  who  two 
years  afterwards  was  sent  ambassador  from  the  prince  of  Lesbos  to  the 
sultan,  (c.  44.)  Till  Lesbos  was  subdued  in  1453,  (Phranza,  1.  iii.  c. 
27.)  that  island  must  have  been  full  of  the  fugitives  of  Constantinople, 
who  delighted  to  repeat,  perhaps  to  adorn,  the  tale  of  their  misery. 


careless  of  the  father's  groans,  the  tears  of  the  mother, 
and  the  lamentations  of  the  children.  The  loudest  in 
their  waitings  were  the  nuns,  who  were  torn  from  the  al- 
tar with  naked  bosoms,  outstretched  hands,  and  dish- 
evelled hair:  and  we  should  piously  believe  that  few; 
could  be  tempted  to  prefer  the  vigils  of  the  haram  to 
those  of  the  monastery.  Of  these  unfortunate  Greeks, 
of  these  domestic  animals,  whole  strings  were  rudely 
driven  through  the  streets;  and  as  the  conquerors  were 
eager  to  return  lor  more  prey,  their  trembling  pace  was 
quickened  with  menaces  and  blows.  At  the  same  hour, 
a  similar  rapine  was  exercised  in  all  the  churches  and 
monasteries,  in  all  the  palaces  and  habitations  of  the 
capital;  nor  could  any  palace,  however  sacred  or  seques- 
tered, protect  the  persons  or  the  property  of  the  Greeks. 
Above  sixty  thousand  of  this  devoted  people  were  trans- 
ported from  the  city  to  the  camp  and  fleet;  exchanged 
or  sold  according  to  the  caprice  or  interest  of  their  mas- 
ters, and  dispersed  in  remote  servitude  through  the  pro- 
vinces of  the  Ottoman  empire.  Among  these  we  may 
notice  some  remarkable  characters.  The  historian 
Phranza,  first  chamberlain  and  principal  secretary,  was 
involved  with  his  family  in  the  common  lot.  After 
suffering  four  months  the  hardships  of  slavery,  he  re- 
covered his  freedom  ;  in  the  ensuing  winter  he  ventured 
to  Adrianople,  and  ransomed  his  wife  from  the  mir 
bashi  or  master  of  horse;  but  his  two  children,  in  the 
flower  of  youth  and  beauty,  had  bren  seized  for  the  use 
of  .Mahomet  himself.  The  daughter  of  Phranza  died 
in  the  seraglio,  perhaps  a  virgin  ;  his  son,  in  the  fif- 
teenth year  of  his  age,  preferred  death  to  infamy,  and 
was  stabbed  by  the  hand  of  the  royal  lover."  A  deed 
thus  inhuman  cannot  surely  be  expiated  bv  the  taste  and 
liberality  with  which  he  released  a  Grecian  matron  and 
her  two  daughters,  on  receiving  a  Latin  ode  from  Phi- 
lelphus,  who  had  chosen  a  wife  in  that  noble  family.1 
The  pride  or  cruelty  of  Mahomet  would  have  been  most 
sensibly  gratified  by  the  capture  of  a  Roman  legate; 
but  the  dexterity  of  cardinal  Isidore  eluded  the  search, 
and  he  escaped  from  Galatain  a  plebeian  habit.?  The 
chain  and  entrance  of  the  outward  harbour  was  still 
occupied  by  the  Iialian  ships  of  merchandise  and  war. 
They  had  signalized  their  valour  in  the  siege  ;  they 
embraced  the  moment  of  retreat,  while  the  Turkish 
mariners  were  dissipated  in  the  pillage  of  the  city. 
When  they  hoisted  sail,  the  beach  was  covered  with  a 
suppliant  and  lamentable  crowd  :  but  the  means  of 
transportation  were  scanty:  the  Venetians  and  Genoese 
selected  their  countrymen;  and  notwithstanding  the 
fairest  promises  of  the  sultan,  the  inhabitants  of  Gala- 
ta  evacuated  their  houses,  and  embarked  with  their 
most  precious  effects. 

In  the  fall  and  the  sack  of  great  cities,  Amount  of  tho 
an  historian  is  condemned  to  repeat  the  spoil, 
tale  of  uniform  calamity  :  the  same  effects  must  be 
produced  by  the  same  passion  ;  and  when  those  pas- 
sions may  be  indulged  .without  control,  small,  alas! 
is  the  difference  between  civilized  and  savao-e  man. 
Amidst  the  vague  exclamations  of  bigotry  and  hatred, 
the  Turks  are  not  accused  of  a  wanton  or  immoderate 
effusion  of  christian  blood  :  but  according  to  their 
maxims,  (the  maxims  of  antiquity,)  the  lives  of  the 
vanquished  were  forfeited  ^  and  the  legitimate  reward 
of  the  conqueror  was  derived  from  the  service,  the 


u  See  Phranza,  I.  iii.  c.  20,  21.   His  expressions  are  positive  :  Ame- 

ras  sua  inanu  jugulavit  volebat  enim  eo  turpiter  et  nefarie 

abuti.  Me  miserum  et  infelicem.  Yet  he  could  only  learn  from 
report  the  bloody  or  impure  scenes  that  were  acted  in  the  dark  re- 
cesses of  the  seraglio. 

i  See  Tiraboschi,  (torn.  vi.  p.  i.  p.  290.)  and  Lancelot.  (Mem.  do 
l'Acaden.iie  des  Inscriptions,  torn.  x.  p.  71S.)  I  should  lte  curious  to 
learn  how  he  could  praise  the  public  enemy,  whom  he  so  often  re- 
viles as  the  most  corrupt  and  inhuman  of  tyrants. 

y  The  commentaries  of  Pius  II.  suppose  that  he  craftily  placed  his 
card  inal's  hat  on  the  head  of  a  corpse  which  was  cut  off  ami  exposed 
in  triumph,  while  the  legate  himself  was  bought  and  delivered  as  a 
captive  of  no  value.  The  great  Belgic  Chronicle  adorns  his  escaps 
with  new  adventures,  which  he  suppressed  (says  Spondanus,  A.  D. 
1453,  No.  15.)  in  his  own  letters,  lest  he  should  lose  the  merit  and 
reward  of  suffering  for  Christ. 
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sale,  or  the  ransom,  of  his  captives  of  both  sexes.* 
The  wealth  of  Constantinople  had  been  granted  by 
the  sultan  to  his  victorious  troops;  and  the  rapine  of 
an  hour  is  more  productive  than  the  industry  of  years. 
But  as  no  regular  division  was  attempted  of  the  spoil, 
the  respective  shares  were  not  determined  by  merit; 
and  the  rewards  of  valour  were  stolen  away  by  the 
followers  of  the  camp,  who  had  declined  the  toil  and 
danger  of  the  battle.  The  narrative  of  their  depreda- 
tions could  not  afford  either  amusement  or  instruction  : 
the  total  amount,  in  the  last  poverty  of  the  empire, 
has  been  valued  at  four  millions  of  ducats  ;a  and  of 
this  sum  a  small  part  was  the  property  of  the  Vene- 
tians, the  Genoese,  the  Florentines,  and  the  merchants 
of  Ancona.  Of  these  foreigners,  the  stock  was  im- 
proved in  quick  and  perpetual  circulation  :  but  the 
riches  of  the  Greeks  were  displayed  in  the  idle  osten- 
tation of  palaces  and  wardrobes,  or  deeply  buried  in 
treasures  of  ingots  and  old  coin,  lest  it  should  be 
demanded  at  their  hands  for  the  defence  of  their  conn- 
try.  The  profanation  and  plunder  of  the  monasteries 
and  churches,  excited  the  most  tragic  complaints. 
The  dome  of  St.  Sophia  itself,  the  earthly  heaven,  the 
second  firmament,  the  vehicle  of  the  cherubim,  the 
throne  of  the  glory  of  God,b  was  despoiled  of  the 
oblations  nf  ages  ;  and  the  gold  and  silver,  the  pearls 
and  jewels,  the  vases  and  sacerdotal  ornaments,  were 
most  wickedly  converted  to  the  service  of  mankind. 
After  the  divine  images  had  been  stripped  of  all  that 
could  be  valuahle  to  a  profane  eye,  the  canvass,  or 
the  wood,  was  torn-,  or  broken,  or  burnt,  or  Irod  under 
foot,  or  applied,  in  the  stables  or  the  kitchen,  to  the: 
vilest  uses.  The  example  of  sacrilege  was  imitated, 
however,  from  the  Latin  conquerors  of  Constantinople; 
and  the  treatment  which  Christ,  the  Virgin,  and  the 
saints,  had  sustained  from  the  guilty  catholic,  might 
be  inflicted  by  the  zealous  mussulman  on  the  monu- 
ments of  idolatry.  Perhaps,  instead  of  joining  the 
public  clamour,  a  philosopher  will  observe,  that  in  the 
decline  of  the  arts,  the  workmanship  could  not  be 
more  valuable  than  the  work,  and  that  a  fresh  supply 
of  visions  and  miracles  would  speedily  be  renewed  by 
the  craft  of  the  priest  and  the  credulity  of  the  people. 
He  will  more  seriously  deplore  the  loss  of  the  Byzan- 
tine libraries,  which  were  destroyed  or  scattered  in 
the  general  confusion :  one  hundred  and  twenty  thou- 
sand manuscripts  are  said  to  have  disappeared  ; c  ten 
volumes  might  be  purchased  for  a  single  ducat;  and 
the  same  ignominious  price,  too  high  perhaps  for  a 
shelf  of  theology,  included  the  whole  works  of  Aris- 
totle and  Homer,  the  noblest  productions  of  the  science 
and  literature  of  ancient  Greece.  We  may  reflect 
with  pleasure,  that  an  inestimable  portion  of  our  clas- 
sic treasures  was  safely  deposited  in  Italy;  and  that 
the  mechanics  of  a  German  town  had  invented  an  art 
which  derides  the  havoc  of  time  and  barbarism. 
Mahomet  II  From  the  first  hourd  of  the  memora- 

■visits  the  city,  ble  twenty-ninth  of  May,  disorder  and 
SalaceP&c'  rnP'ne  prevailed  in  Constantinople,  till 
the  eighth  hour  of  the  same  day  ;  when 
the  sultan  himself  passed  in  triumph  through  the  gate 
of  St.  Romanus.  He  was  attended  by  his  vizirs,  ba- 
shaws, and  guards,  each  of  whom  (says  a  Byzantine 
historian)  was  robust  as  Hercules,  dexterous  as  Apollo, 
and  equal  in  battle  to  any  ten  of  the  race  of  ordinary 

z  Busbpquius  expatiates  with  pleasure  and  applause  on  the  rights 
of  war,  ami  the  use  of  slavery  ,  an  mug  the  ancients  and  the  Turks, 
(de  Legal.  Turcica,  epist.  iii.  p.  161.); 

a  This  sum  is  specified  in  a  marginal  -note  of  Leunclavius,  (dial- 
condyles,  1.  viii.  p.  211.)  but  in  the  distribution  to  Venice,  Genoa, 
Florence,  and  Ancona,  of  50,  '20,  20,  and  15,1 :00  ducats.  I  suspect  thai 
a  fieure  has  been  dropt.  Even  with  ihe  restitution,  the  foreign  pro- 
perty would  scarcely  exceed  one  fourth. 

b  See  the  enthusiastic  praises  and  lamentations  of  Phranza,  I.  iii. 
c.  17. 

c  See  Ducas,  (c.  43.)  and  an  epistle,  July  15th,  1453,  from  Laurus 
Quirinus  to  pope  Nicholas  V.  (Hody  de  Grsecis,  p.  192.  from  a  MS;  in 
the  Cotton  library.) 

&  The  Julian  calendar,  which  reckons  the  days  and  hours  from 
midnight,  was  used  at  Constantinople.  But  Ducas  seems  to  under- 
stand the  natural  hours  from  sun-rise. 


mortals.  The  conqueror"  gazed  with  satisfaction  and 
wonder  on  the  strange  though  splendid  appearance  of 
the  domes  and  palaces,  so  dissimilar  from  the  style 
of  oriental  architecture.  In  the  hippodrome,  or  afmei- 
dan,  his  eye  was  attracted  by  the  twisted  column  of 
the  three  serpents;  and,  as  a  trial  of  his  strength,  he 
shattered  with  his  iron  mace  or  battle-axe  the  under 
jaw  of  one  of  these  monsters/  which  in  the  eye  of  the 
Turks  were  the  idols  or  talismans  of  the  city.  At  the 
principal  door  of  St.  Sophia,  he  alighted  from  his 
horse,  and  entered  the  d nine  ;  and  such  was  his  jealous 
regard  for  that  monument  of  his  glory,  that  on  observ- 
ing a  zealous  mussulman  in  the  act  of  breaking  the 
marble  pavement,  he  admonished  him  with  his  scymi- 
tar,  that,  if  the  spoil  and  captives  were  granted  to  the 
soldiers,  the  puhlic  and  private  buildings  had  been 
reserved  for  the  prince.  By  his  command  the  metro- 
polis of  the  eastern  church  was  transformed  into  a 
mosch  :  the  rich  and  portable  instruments  of  super- 
stition had  been  removed;  the  crosses1  were  thrown 
.down;  and  the  walls,  which  were  covered  with  ima- 
ges and  mosaics,  were  washed  and  purified,  and  re- 
stored to  a  stale  of  naked  simplicity.  On  the  day,  or 
on  the  ensuing  Friday,  the  muezin,  or  crier,  ascended 
the  most lofty  turret,  and  proclaimed  the  ezan,  or  pub- 
lic invitation  in  the  name  of  God  and  his  prophet;  the 
imam  preached  ;  and  Mahomet  the  second  performed 
the  namaz  of  prayer  and  thanksgiving  on  the  great 
:nltar,  where  the  christian  mysteries  had  so  lately  been 
celebrated  before  the  last  of  the  Caesars.^  From  St. 
Sophia  he  proceeded  to  the  august,  but  desolate,  man- 
sion, of  a  hundred  successors  of  the  great  Constantine, 
but  which  in  a  few  hours  had  been  stripped  of  the 
pomp  of  royalty.  A  melancholy  reflection  on  the 
vicissitudes  of  human  greatness  forced  itself  on  his 
mind  ;  and  he  repeated  an  elegant  distich  of  Persian 
poetry:  "  The  spider  has  wove  his  web  in  the  impe- 
rial palace  ;  and  the  owl  hath  sung  her  watch-song  on 
the  towers  of  Afrasiab."  h 

Yet  his  mind  was  not  satisfied,  nor  His  behaviour] 
did  the  victory  seem  complete,  till  he  ,0  lne  Greeks.' 
"was  informed  of  the  fate  of  Constantine;  whether  he 
had  escaped,  or  been  made  prisoner,  or  had  fallen  in 
the  battle.  Two  janizaries  claimed  the  honour  and  re- 
ward of  his  death  :  the  body,  under  a  heap  of  slain,  was 
discovered  by  the  golden  eagles  embroidered  on  his 
shoes;  the  Greeks  acknowledged  with  tears  the  head 
of  their  late  emperor ;  and,  after  exposing  the  bloody 
trnphy,'  Mahomet  bestowed  on  his  rival  the  honours 
of  a  decent  funeral.  After  his  decease,  Lucas  Nnta- 
ras,  great  duke,11  and  first  minister  of  the  empire,  was 
the  most  important  prisoner.  When  he  offered  his  per- 
son and  treasures  atthe  foot  of  the  throne,  "And  why," 
said  the  indignant  sultan,  "did  you  not  employ  these 
treasures  in  the  defence  of  your  prince  and  country?" 
"They  were  yours,"  answered  the  slave;  "God  had 
reserved  thern  for  your  hands."  "  If  he  reserved  them 
for  me,"  replied  the  despot,  "how  have  you  presumed 
to  withhold  them  so  long  by  a  fruitless  and  fatal  resis- 
tance?"   The  great  duke  alleged  the  obstinacy  of  the 


e  See  the  Turkish  Annals,  p.  329.  and  the  Pandects  of  Leunclavius, 

p.  44S. 

f  I  have  had  occasion  (vol.  i.  p.  209.)  to  mention  this  curious  relic 
of  Grecian  antiquity. 

g  We  are  obliged  to  Cantemir  (p.  102.)  for  the  Turkish  account  of 
the  conversion  of  St.  Sophia,  so  bitterly  deplored  by  Phranza  and 
Ducas.  It  is  amusing  enough  to  observe,  in  what  opposite  lights  the 
same  object  appears  to  a  mussulman  and  a  christian  eye. 

h  This  distich,  which  Cantemir  gives  in. the  original,  derives  new 
beauties  from  the  application.  It  was  thus  that  Scipio  repealed,  in 
the  sack  of  Carthage,  the  famous  prophecy  of  Homer.  The  same 
-generous  feeling  carried  the  mind  of  the  conqueror  to  the  past  or  the 
future. 

i  I  cannot  believe  with  Ducas,  (see  Spondanus,  A.  D.  1453,  No. 
13.)  that  Mahomet  sent  round  Persia,  Arabia,  &c.  the  head  of  the 
Greek  emperor:  he  would  surely  content  himself  with  a  trophy  les9 
inhuman. 

k  Phranza  was  the  personal  enemy  of  the  great  duke  ;  nor  could 
time,  or  death,  or  his  own  retreat  to  a  monasiery,  extort  a  feeling  of 
sympathy  or  forgiveness.  Ducas  is  inclined  to  praise  and  pity  the 
martyr ;  Chalcoiidyles  is  neuter,  but  we  are  indebted  tohimforlho 
hint  of  the  Greek  conspiracy.. 
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strangers,  and  some  secret  encouragement  from  the 
Turkish  vizir;  and  from  this  perilous  interview,  he 
was  at  length  dismissed  with  the  assurance  of  pardon 
and  protection.  Mahomet  condescended  to  visit  his 
wife,  a  venerable  princess  oppressed  with  sickness  and 
grief;  it  is  consolation  for  her  misfortunes  was  in  the 
most  tender  strain  of  humanity  and  filial  reverence. 
A  similar  clemency  was  extended  to  the  principal 
officers  of  state,  of  whom  several  were  ransomed  at 
his  expense;  and  during  some  days  he  declared  him- 
self the  friend  and  father  of  the  vanquished  people. 
But  the  scene  was  soon  changed ;  and  before  his 
departure,  the  hippodrome  streamed  with  the  blood  of 
his  noblest  captives.  His  perfidious  cruelly  is  exe- 
crated by  the  christians  ;  they  adorn  with  the  colours 
of  heroic  martyrdom  the  execution  of  the  great  duke 
and  his  two  sons;  and  his  death  is  ascribed  to  the 
generous  refusal  of  delivering  his  children  to  the 
tyrant's  lust.  Yet  a  Byzantine  historian  has  dropt  an 
unguarded  word  of  conspiracy,  deliverance,  and  Ita- 
lian succour:  sr.ch  treason  maybe  glorious;  hut  the 
rebel  who  bravely  ventures,  has  justly  forfeited,  his 
life;  nor  should  we  blame  a  conqueror  for  destroy- 
ing the  enemies  whom  he  can  no  longer  trust.  On 
the  eighteenth  of  June,  the  victorious  sultan  returned 
to  Adrianople;  and  smiled  at  the  base  and  hollow 
embassies  of  the  christian  princes,  who  viewed  their 
approaching  ruin  in  the  f  ill  of  the  eastern  etnpire. 
He  re-peoples  Constantinople  had  been  left  naked 
and  adorns  Con-  and  desolate,  without  a  prince  or  a  peo- 
stantinople.        pje_     jjut  s|,e  Cl,n\^  not  {,e  despoiled  of 

the  incomparable  situation  which  marks  her  for  the 
metropolis  of  a  great  empire;  and  the  genius  of  the 
place  will  ever  triumph  over  the  accidents  of  time  and 
fortune.  Boursa  and  Adrianople,  the  ancient  seats  of 
the  Ottomans,  sunk  into  provincial  towns  ;  and  Maho- 
met the  second  established  his  own  residence,  and 
that  of  his  successors,  on  the  same  commanding  spot 
which  had  been  chosen  by  Constantine.1  The  fortifi- 
cations of  Galata.  which  might  afford  a  shelter  lo  the 
Latins,  were  prudently  destroyed  ;  but  the  damage  of 
the  Turkish  cannon  was  soon  repaired  ;  and  before  the 
month  of  August,  great  quantities  of  lime  had  been 
burnt  for  the  restoration  of  the  walls  of  the  capital. 
As  the  entire  property  of  the  soil  and  buildings,  wheth- 
er public  or  private,  or  profane  or  sacred,  was  now 
transferred  to  the  conqueror,  he  first  separated  a  space 
of  eight  furlongs  from  the  point  of  the  triangle  for  the 
establishment  of  his  seraglio  or  palace.  It  is  here,  in 
the  bosom  of  luxury,  that  the  grand  signior  (as  he 
has  been  emphatically  named  by  the  Italians)  appears 
to  reign  over  Europe  and  Asia  ;  but  his  person  on  the 
shores  of  the  Bosphorus  may  not  always  be  secure 
from  the  insults  of  a  hostile  navy.  In  the  new  charac- 
ter of  a  mosch,  the  cathedral  of  St.  Sophia  was  endow- 
ed with  an  ample  revenue,  crowned  with  lofty  mina- 
rets, and  surrounded  with  groves  and  fountains,  for  the 
devotion  and  refreshment  of  the  Moslems.  The  same 
model  was  imitated  in  the  jami  or  royal  moschs;  and 
the  first  of  these  was  built,  by  Mahomet  himself,  on 
the  ruins  of  the  church  of  the  holy  apostles,  and  the 
tombs  of  the  Greek  emperors.  On  the  third  day  after 
the  conquest,  the  grave  of  Abu  Aynb,  or  Job,  who  had 
fallen  in  the  first  siege  of  the  Arabs,  was  revealed  in  a 
vision;  and  it  is  before  the  sppulchre  of  the  martyr, 
that  the  new  sultans  are  girded  with  the  sword  of  em- 
pire.™ Constantinople  no  longer  appertains  to  the 
Roman  historian  ;  nor  shall  I  enumerate  the  civil  and 


1  For  ihe  restitution  of  Constantinople  and  the  Turkish  founda- 
tions, see  Cantemir,  (p.  102— 1 09.)  Ducas,  (c.  42)  with  Thevenol, 
Tournefort,  and  the  rest  of  our  modern  travellers.  From  a  gigantic 
picture  of  the  greatness,  populaiion,  &c.  of  Constantinople  and  the 
Ottoman  empire,  (Abrege  de  l'Histoire  Ottomane,  lorn.  i.  p.  16—21.) 
we  may  learn,  that  in  the  year  1586,  the  Modems  were  lfss  numerous 
in  the  capital  than  the  christians,  or  even  the  Jews. 

m  The  Turbe,  or  sepulchral  monument  of  Abu  Ayub,  is  described 
and  engraved  in  the  Tableau  General  de  l'Einpire  Ottoman,  (Paris, 
1787.  in  laree  folio,)  a  work  of  less  use,  perhaps,  than  maenificence, 
(torn.  i.  p.  305,  306.) 


religious  edifices  that  were  profaned  or  erected  by  its 
Turkish  masters:  the  population  was  speedily  renew- 
ed ;  and  b'  fore  ihe  end  of  September,  five  thousand 
families  of  Anatolia  and  Romania  had  obeyed  the  roy- 
al mandate,  which  enji  ined  them,  under  pain  of  death, 
to  occupy  their  new  habitations  in  the  capital.  The 
throne  of  Mahomet  was  guarded  by  the  numbers  and 
fidelity  of  his  Moslem  subjects  ;  but  his  rational  policy 
aspired  to  collect  the  remnant  of  the  Greeks;  and  they 
returned  in  crowds,  as  soon  as  hey  were  assured  of 
their  lives,  and  liberties,  and  the  free  exercise  of  their 
religion.  In  the  election  and  investiture  of  a  patriarch, 
the  ceremonial  of  the  Byzantine  court  was  revived  and 
imitatpd.  With  a  mixture  of  satisfaction  and  horror, 
they  beheld  the  sultan  on  his  throne ;  who  delivered 
into  the  hands  of  Gennadius  the  crosier  or  pastoral 
staff,  the  symbol  of  his  ecclesiastical  office;  who  con- 
ducted the  patriarch  to  the  gate  of  the  seraglio,  pre- 
sented him  with  a  horse  richly  caparisoned,  and  direct- 
ed the  vizirs  and  bashaws  to  lead  him  to  the  palace 
which  had  been  allotted  for  his  residence."  The 
churches  of  Constantinople  were  shared  between  the 
two  religions :  their  limits  were  marked;  and,  till  it 
was  infringed  by  Selim,  the  grandson  of  Mahomet,  the 
Greeks"  enjoyed  above  sixty  years  the  benefit  of  this 
equal  partition.  Encouraged  by  the  ministers  of  the 
divan,  who  wished  to  elude  the  fanaticism  of  the  sul- 
tan, the  christian  advocates  presumed  to  allege  that 
this  division  had  been  an  act,  not  of  generosity,  but  of 
justice  ;  not  a  concession,  but  a  compact ;  and  that  if 
one  half  of  the  city  had  been  taken  by  storm,  the  other 
moiety  had  surrendered  on  the  faith  of  a  sacred  capitu- 
lation. The  original  gram  had  indeed  been  consumed 
by  fire;  but  the  loss  was  supplied  by  the  testimony  of 
three  aged  janizaries  who  remembered  the  transaction  ; 
and  their  venal  oaths  are  of  more  weight  in  the  opinion 
of  Cantemir,  than  the  positive  and  unanimous  consent 
of  the  historv  of  the  times.? 

The  remaining  fragments  of  the  Greek  Extinction  of  the 
kingdom  in  Europe  and  Asia  I  shall  imperial  families 

abandon  to  the  Turkish  arms;  but  the  £ Gomnenu»and 
,         .  Palaeolosus. 

final  extinction  of  ihe  two  last  dynas- 
ties'" which  have  reigned  in  Constantinople,  should 
terminate  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Roman  empire  in 
the  east.  The  despots  of  the  Morea,  Demetrius  and 
Thomas,'  the  two  surviving  brothers  of  the  name  of 
Pal-Eologus,  were  astonished  by  the  death  of  the 
emperor  Constantine,  and  the.  ruin  of  the  monarchy. 
Hopeless  of  defence,  they  prepared,  with  the  noble 
Greeks  who  adhered  to  their  fortune,  to  seek  a  refuge 
in  Italy,  beyond  the  reach  of  the  Ottoman  thunder. 
Their  first  apprehensions  were  dispelled  by  the  victo- 
rious sultan,  who  contented  himself  with  a  tribute 
of  twelve  thousand  ducats;  and  while  his  ambition 


n  Phranaz  (1.  iii.  c.  19.)  relates  the  ceremony,  which  has  possibly 
been  adorned  in  the  Greek  reports  to  each  other,  and  to  the  Laiins. 
The  fact  is  confirmed  by  Emanuel  Malaxus,  who  wrote,  in  vulgar 
Greek,  the  History  of  the  Patriarchs  after  the  taking  of  Constantino- 
ple, inserted  in  the  Turco-Grsecia  of  Crusius,  (1.  v.  p.  106— 184.)  But 
the  most  patient  reader  will  not  believe  that  Mahomet  adopted  the 
catholic  form,  "  Sancta  Trinitas  quae  mibi  donavit  imperium  le  in 
patriarcham  novae  Romae  delisit." 

o  From  the  Turco-Graecia  of  Crusius,  &c.  Spondanus  (A.  D.  1453, 
No.  21.  1458,  No.  16.)  describes  the  slavery  and  domestic  quarrels  of 
the  Greek  church.  The  patriarch  who  succeeded  Gennadius,  threw 
himself  in  despair  into  a  well. 

P  Cantemir,  (p.  101 — 105.)  insists  on  the  unanimous  consent  of  the 
Turkish  historians,  ancient  as  well  as  modern,  and  argues,  that  they 
would  not  have  violated  the  truth  to  diminish  their  national  glory, 
since  it  is  esteemed  more  honourable  lo  take  a  city  by  force  than  by 
composition.  But,  1.  I  doubt  this  consent,  since  he  quotes  no  parti- 
cular historian,  and  the  Turkish  Annals  of  Leunclavius  affirm,  with- 
out exception,  that  Mahomet  look  Constantinople  per  Tim,  (p.  329.) 
2.  The  same  argument  may  bp  turned  in  favour  of  the  Greeks  of  the 
limes,  who  would  not  have  f  irgolten  this  honourable  and  salutary 
treaty.    Voltaire,  as  usual,  prefers  the  Turks  lo  the  christians. 

q  For  the  genealogy  and  lull  of  ihe  Comneni  of  Trebizond,  see  Du- 
canse  ;  (Fara.  Byzanl.  p  195.)  for  the  la-t  Palaeoloji,  ihe  same  accu- 
rate" antiquarian,  (p.  24L  247,  248.)  The  I'alaeologi  of  Montferral 
were  not  exlincl  till  the  next  century;  but  they  had  forgotten  lUeir 
Greek  origin  and  kindred. 

r  In  the  worthless  story  of  the  disputes  and  misfortunes  of  the  two 
brothers,  Phranza  (1.  iii.  c.  21—30.)  is  too  partial  on  the  side  of  Tho- 
mas ;  Ducas  (c.  44,  45.)  is  loo  brief,  and  ChalconJyles  (1.  viii.  ix.  x.) 
loo  diffuse  and  digressive. 
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explored  the  continent  and  the  islands  in  search  of 
prey,  he  indulged  the  Morea  in  a  respite  of  seven 
years.  But  this  respite  was  a  period  of  grief,  dis- 
cord, and  misery.  The  hexamilion,  the  rampart  of  the 
the  isthmus  so  often  raised  and  so  often  subverted, 
could  not  long  be  defended  by  three  hundred  Ita- 
lian archers :  the  keys  of  Corinth  were  seized  by 
the  Turks  ;  they  returned  from  their  summer  excur- 
sions with  a  train  of  captives  and  spoil ;  and  the 
complaints  of  the  injured  Greeks  were  heard  with 
indifference  and  disdain.  The  Albanians,  a  vagrant 
tribe  of  shepherds  and  robbers,  filled  the  peninsula 
with  rapine  and  murder:  the  two  despots  implored  the 
dangerous  and  humiliating  aid  of  a  neighbouring  ba- 
shaw ;  and  when  he  had  quelled  the  revolt,  his  lessons 
inculcated  the  rule  of  their  future  conduct.  Neither 
the  ties  of  blood,  nor  the  oaths  which  they  repeatedly 
pledged  in  the  communion  and  before  the  altar,  nor 
the  stronger  pressure  of  necessity,  could  reconcile  or 
suspend  their  domestic  quarrels.  They  ravaged  each 
other's  patrimony  with  fire  and  sword  ;  the  alms  and 
succours  of  the  west  were  consumed  in  civil  hostility  ; 
and  their  power  was  only  exerted  in  savage  and  arbi- 
trary executions.  The  distress  and  revenge  of  the 
Loss  of  the     weaker  rival  invoked  their  supreme  lord  ; 

Morea,      and,  in  the  season  of  maturity  and  re- 
A.  D.  14G0.      venge,  Mahomet  declared  himself  the 
friend  of  Demetrius,  and  marched  into  the  Morea  with 
an  irresistible  force.    When  he  had  taken  possession 
of  Sparta,  "You  are  too  weak,"  said  the  sultan,  "  to 
control  this  turbulent  province  :  I  will  take  your  daugh- 
ter to  my  bed  ;  and  yon  shall  pass  the  remainder  of 
your  life  in  security  and  honour.''    Demetrius  sighed 
and  obeyed  ;  surrendered  his  daughter  and  his  castles; 
followed  to  Adrianople  his  sovereign  and  son ;  and 
received  for  his  own  maintenance,  and  that  of  his  fol- 
lowers, a  city  in  Thrace,  and  the  adjacent  isles  of 
Imbros,  Lemnos,  and  Samothrace.    He  was  joined 
the  next  year  by  a  companion  of  misfortune,  the  last 
of  the  Comnenian  race,  who,  after  the  taking  of  Con- 
stantinople by  the  Latins,  had  founded  a  new  empire 
on  the  coast  of  the  Black  sea.'    In  the  progress  of  his 
Anatolian  conquests,  Mahomet  invested  with  a  fleet 
and  army  the  capital  of  David,  who  presumed  to  style 
himself  emperor  of  Trebizond  ; '  and  the  negociation 
I  was  comprized  in  a  short  and  peremptory  question, 
"Will  you  secure  your  life  and  treasures  by  resign- 
ing your  kingdom?  or  had  you  rather  forfeit  your 
;  kingdom,  your  treasures,  and  your  life?"    The  feeble 
,  Comnenus  was  subdued  by  his  own  fears,  and  the 
i  example  of  a  mnssulman  neighbour,  the  prince  of 
Sim  pe,"  who,  on  a  similar  summons,  had  yielded  a 
I  fortified  city  with  four  hundred  cannon  and  ten  or 
I   of  Trebizond,  twelve  thousand  soldiers.    The  capitu- 
A.  D.  1461.     lation  of  Trebizond  was  faithfully  per- 
formed ;  and  the  emperor,  with  his  family,  was  trans- 
ported to  a  castle  in  Romania;  but  on  a  slight  suspi- 
cion of  corresponding  with  the  Persian  king,  David, 
land  the  whole  Comnenian  race,  were  sacrificed  to  the 
jealousy  or  avarice  of  the  conqueror.    Nor  could  the 
name  of  father  long  protect  the  unfortunate  Demetrius 
(from  exile  and  confiscation ;  his  abject  submission 
I  moved  the  pity  and  contempt  of  the  sultan ;  his  fol- 
lowers were  transplanted  to  Constantinople  ;  and  bis 
poverty  was  alleviated  by  a  pension  of  fifty  thousand 

I  ■  See  the  loss  or  conquest  of  Trebizond  in  Chalcondyles,  I.  ix. 
p.  263-2G6.)  Ducas,  (c.  45.)  Phranza,  (1.  iii.  c.  27.)  and  Camemir, 
'(P  107.) 

'  t  Though  Tournefcri  (torn.  iii.  lettre  xvii.  p.  179.)  speaks  of  Trebi- 
Izond  as  mat  penplee,  Peyssonel,  the  latest  and  must  accurate  obser- 
Iver,  can  find  100,000  inhabitants-  (Commerce  de  la  Mer  Noire,  lorn, 
ii.  p.  72.  and  for  the  province,  p.  53— 90.)  Its  prosperity  and  trade 
are  perpetually  disturbed  by  the  factious  quarrels  of  two  odas  of 
janizaries,  in  one  of  which  3.1,000  Lazi  are  commonly  enrolled.  (Me- 
Imoirsde  Toll.  torn.  iii.  p.  1G,  17.) 

i  u  Ismael  Beg,  prince  of  Sinope,  or  Sinople,  was  possessed  (chi'fly 
Ifrom  his  copper  mines)  of  a  revenue  of  200,000  ducats.  (Chalcond.  1. 
iix.  p.  253,  259.)    Peyssonel  (Commerce  de  la  Mer  Noire,  torn.  ii.  p. 

100.)  ascribes  to  the  modern  city  60,000  inhabitants.  This  account 
lieeins  enormous;  yel  it  is  by  trading  with  a  people  that  we  become 

acquainted  with  their  wealth  and  numbers. 


aspers,  till  a  monastic  habit  and  a  tardy  death  releasea 
Palscologus  from  an  earthly  master.  It  is  not  easy  to 
pronounce  whether  the  servitude  of  Demetrius,  or  the 
exile  of  his  brother  Thomas,*'  be  the  most  inglorious. 
On  the  conquest  of  the  Morea,  the  despot  escaped  to 
Corfu,  and  from  thence  to  Italy,  with  some  naked 
adherents:  his  name,  his  sufferings,  and  the  head  of 
the  apostle  St.  Andrew,  entitled  him  to  the  hospitality 
of  the  Vatican  ;  and  his  misery  was  prolonged  by  a 
pension  of  six  thousand  ducats  from  the  pope  and 
cardinals.  His  two  sons,  Andrew  and  Manuel,  were 
educated  in  Italy;  but  the  eldest,  contemptible  to  his 
enemies  and  burthensome  to  his  friends,  was  degraded 
by  the  baseness  of  his  life  and  marriage.  A  title  was 
his  sole  inheritance;  and  that  inheritance  he  succes- 
sively sold  to  the  kings  of  France  and  Arragon.' 
During  this  transient  prosperity,  Charles  the  eighth 
was  ambitious  of  joining  the  empire  of  the  east  with 
the  kingdom  of  Naples:  in  a  public  festival,  he  as- 
sumed the  appellation  and  the  purple  of  Augustus : 
the  Greeks  rejoiced,  and  the  Ottoman  already  trem- 
bled at  the  approach  of  the  French  chivalry.1  Manuel 
Palseologus,  the  second  son,  was  tempted  to  revisit 
his  native  country  :  his  return  might  he  grateful,  and 
could  not  be  dangerous,  to  the  Porte  :  he  was  main- 
tained at  Constantinople  in  safety  and  ease  ;  and  an 
honourable  train  of  christians  and  Moslems  attended 
him  to  the  grave.  If  there  be  some  animals  of  so  gene- 
rous a  nature  that  thev  refuse  to  propagate  in  a  domestic 
state,  the  last  of  the  imperial  race  must  be  ascribed  to 
an  inferior  kind  :  he  accepted  from  the  sultan's  liberal- 
ity two  beautiful  females;  and  his  surviving  son  was 
lost  in  the  habit  and  religion  of  a  Turkish  slave. 

The  importance  of  Constantinople  was  Grief  and  terror 
felt  and  magnified  in  its  loss:  the  pon-  of  Europe, 
tificate  of  Nicholas  the  fifth,  however  A.D.I453. 
peaceful  and  prosperous,  was  dishonoured  by  the  fall 
of  the  eastern  empire;  and  the  grief  and  terror  of  the 
Latins  revived,  or  seemed  to  revive,  the  old  enthu- 
siasm of  the  crusades.  In  one  of  the  most  distant 
countries  of  the  west,  Philip  duke  of  Burgundy  enter- 
tained, at  Lisle  in  Flanders,  an  assembly  of  his  no- 
bles;  and  the  pompous  pageants  of  the  feast  were 
skilfully  adapted  to  their  fancy  and  feelings.1  In  the 
midst  of  the  banquet,  a  gigantic  Saracen  entered  the 
hall,  leading  a  fictitious  elephant,  with  a  castle  on  his 
back  :  a  matron  in  a  mourning  robe,  the  symbol  of 
religion,  was  seen  to  issue  from  the  castle  :  she  de- 
plored her  oppression,  and  accused  the  slowness  of 
her  champions;  the  principal  herald  advanced,  bearing 
on  his  fist  a  live  pheasant,  which,  according  to  the 
rites  of  chivalry,  he  presented  to  the  duke.  At  this 
extraordinary  summons.  Philip,  a  wise  and  aged  prince, 
engaged  his  person  and  powers  in  the  holy  war  against 
the  Turks:  his  example  was  imitated  hy  the  barons 
and  knights  of  the  assembly;  they  swore  to  God,  the 
Virgin,  the  ladies,  and  the  pheasant;  and  their  parti- 
cular vows  were  not  less  extravagant  than  the  general 
sanction  of  their  oath.  But  the  performance  was  made 
to  depend  on  some  future  and  foreign  contingency  ; 
and  during  twelve  years,  till  the  last  hour  of  his  life, 
the  duke  of  Burgundy  might  be  scrupulously,  and 


j  Spondanus  (from  Gobelin  Comment.  Pii  11. 1.  v.)  relates  the  ar- 
rival and  reception  of  the  despot  Thomas  at  Rome,  (A.  D.  1461,  No.  3.) 

>•  By  an  act  dated  A.  1)  1494,  Sept.  6.  and  lately  transmitted  from 
tlte  archives  of  the  Capitol  to  the  royal  library  of  Paris,  the  de9pol 
Andrew  Palaeologus,  reserving  the  Morea,  and  Stipulating  some,  pri- 
vate advantages,  conveys  to  Charles  VIII.  kins  of  France,  the  em- 
pires of  Constantinople  and  Trebizond.  (Spondanus.  A.  D.  1495,  No. 
2.)  M.  de  Foncemagne  (Mem.  de  1'Academie  des  Inscriptions,  torn, 
xvii.  p.  539— 57S.)  has  bestowed  a  dissertation  on  this  national  title, 
of  which  he  had  obtained  a  copy  from  Rome. 

z  See  Philippe  de  Comines,  (1.  vii.  c.  14.)  who  reckons  with  plea- 
sure the  number  of  Greeks  who  were  prepared  to  rise,  GO  miles  of  aa 
easy  navigation,  eighteen  days' journey  from  Valona  to  Constantino- 
ple, Sec.  On  this  "occasion  the  Turkish  empire  was  saved  by  the 
policy  of  Venice. 

i  See  the  original  feast  in  Oliver  de  la  Marche,  (Memoires,  p.  i.  c. 
29,  30.)  with  the  abstract  and  observations  of  M.  de  Ste.  Palzye. 
(Memoires  sur  la  Chevalerie,  torn.  i.  p.  iii.  p.  182—185)  The  pea- 
cock and  the  pheasant  were  distinguished  ae  royal  birds. 
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perhaps  sincerely,  on  the  eve  of  his  departure.  Had 
every  breast  glowed  with  the  same  ardour;  had  the 
union  of  the  christians  corresponded  with  their  bra- 
very; had  every  country,  from  Sweden b  to  Naples, 
supplied  a  just  proportion  of  cavalry  and  infantry,  of 
men  and  money,  it  is  indeed  probable  that  Constanti- 
nople would  have  been  delivered,  and  that  the  Turks 
mii>ht  have  been  chased  beyond  the  Hellespont  or  the 
Euphrates.  But  the  secretary  of  the  emperor,  who 
composed  every  epistle,  and  attended  every  meeting:, 
./Eneas  Sylvius,'  a  statesman  and  orator,  describes 
from  his  own  experience  the  repugnant  state  and  spirit 
of  Christendom.  "It  is  a  body,"  says  he,  "  without 
a  head  ;  a  republic  without  laws  or  magistrates.  The 
pope  and  the  emperor  may  shine  as  lofty  titles,  as 
splendid  images:  but  they  are  unable  to  command, 
and  none  are  willing,  to  obey  :  every  state  lias  a  sepa- 
rate prince,  and  every  prince  has  a  separate  interest. 
What  eloquence  could  unite  so  many  discordant  and 
hostile  powers  under  the  same  standard  ?  Could  they 
be  assembled  in  arms,  who  would  dare  to  assume  the 
office  of  gpneral  ?  What  order  could  be  maintained  1 
— what  military  discipline  ?  Who  would  undertake  to 
feed  such  an  enormous  multitude  1  Who  would  under- 
stand their  various  languages,  or  direct  their  strange  and 
incompatible  manners?  What  mortal  could  reconcile 
the  English  with  the  French,  Genoa  with  Arragon,  the 
Germans  with  the  natives  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia'! 
If  a  small  number  enlisted  in  the  holy  war,  they  must 
be  overthrown  by  the  infidels;  if  many,  by  their  own 
weight  and  confusion."  Yet  the  same  jEneas,  when 
he  was  raised  to  the  papal  throne,  under  the  name  of 
Pius  the  second,  devoted  his  life  to  the  prosecution 
o!'  ;iie  Turkish  war.  In  the  council  of  Mantua  he 
excited  some  sparks  of  a  false  or  feeble  enthusiasm  ; 
but  when  the  pontiff  appeared  at  Ancona,  to  embark 
in  person  with  the  troops,  engagements  vanished  in 
excuses;  a  precise  day  was  adjourned  to  an  indefinite 
term ;  and  his  effective  army  consisted  of  some  Ger- 
man pilgrims,  whom  he  was  obliged  to  disband  with 
indulgences  and  alms.  Regardless  of  futurity,  his 
successors  and  the  powers  of  Italy  were  involved  in 
the  schemes  of  present  and  domestic  ambition;  and 
the  distance  or  proximity  of  pach  object  determined, 
in  their  eyes,  its  apparent  magnitude.  A  more  en- 
larged view  of  their  interest  would  have  taught  them 
to  maintain  a  defensive  and  naval  war  against  the 
common  enemy  ;  and  the  support  of  Scanderbeg  and 
his  brave  Albanians  might  have  prevented  the  subse- 
quent invasion  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  The  siege 
and  sack  of  Otranto  by  the  Turks  diffused  a  gpneral 
consternation ;  and  pope  Sixtus  was  preparing  to  fly 
beyond  the  Alps,  when  the  storm  was  instantly  dis- 
Death  of  Ma-    pelled   by  the  death  of  Mahomet  the 

tu™pi  }h  second,  in  the  fifty-first  year  of  his  ao-e.<t 
A.  D.  14SI.      ...    .  :  .      J    .     .■>      ,  o 

May  3.  or       His  lotty  genius  aspired  to  the  conquest 
July  2.        0f  Italy  :  he  was  possessed  of  a  strong 
city  and  a  capacious  harbour;  and  the  same  reign 
might  have  been  decorated  with  the  trophies  of  the 
New  and  the  Ancient  Ro.ME.e 

b  It  was  found  by  an  actual  enumeration,  that  Sweden,  Gothland, 
and  Finland,  contained  1,800,000  fighting  men,  and  consequently 
were  far  more  populous  than  at  present. 

c  In  the  year  1454.  Spondanus  lias  given,  from  JEneas  Sylvius,  a 
view  of  the  slate  of  Europe,  enriched  with  his  own  observations. 
That  valuable  annalist,  and  the  Italian  Muratori,  will  continue  the 
series  of  events  from  the  year  1453  to  1481,  the  end  of  Mahomet's  life, 
and  of  this  chapter. 

d  Besides  the  two  annalists,  the  reader  may  consult  Giannone<Is.- 
toria  Civile,  torn.  iii.  p.  449— 455.)  for  the  Turkish  invasion  of  the 
kingdom  of  Naples.  For  Ihejeinn  and  conquests  of  Mahomet  II.  I 
have  occasionally  used  the  Memorie  Isioriche  de  Munarchi  Olto- 
manni  di  Giovanni  Sagredo.  (Venezia,  16~7,  in  4to.)  In  peace  and 
war,  the  Turks  have  ever  engaged  the  attention  of  the  republic  of 
Venice.  All  her  despatches  and  archives  were  open  to  alprocurator 
of  St.  Mark,  and  Sagredo  is  not  contemptible  either  in  sense  or 
style.  Yet  he  loo  bitterly  hates  the  infidels;  he  is  ignorant  of  iheir 
language  and  manners  ;  and  his  narrative,  which  allows  only  seventy 
pages  to  Mahomet  II,  (p.  C9  — 140  )  becomes  more  copious  and  au- 
thentic as  he  approaches  the  years  1640  and  1044,  the  term  of  the 
historic  labours  of  John  Sagredo. 

e  As  I  am  now  taking  an  everlasting  farewell  of  ihe  Greek  empire, 
I  shall  briefly  mention  the  great  collection  of  Byzantine  writers. 
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Staie  of  Home  from  the  twelfth  century. — Temporal  domin- 
ion of  the  popes. — Seditions  of  the  city. — Political  heresy 
of  Arnold  of  Brescia. —  Restoration  of  the  republic. — The 
senators. — Pride  of  the  Romans. — Their  wars. — They  are 
deprived  of  the  election  and  presence  of  the  popes,  who  re- 
tire to  Avignon. — The  jubilee. — Noble  families  of  Rome. — 
Feud  of  the  Colonna  and  Vrsini. 

Is  the  first  ages  of  the  decline  and  fall  State  and  revo. 
of  the  Roman  empire,  our  eye  is  invaria-  lutionsof  Rome, 
bly  fixed  on  the  royal  city,  which  had  i,™'?;,™ 
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given  laws  to  the  fairest  portion  of  the 
globe.  We  contemplate  her  fortunes,  at  first  with  ad- 
miration, at  length  with  pity,  always  with  attention; 
and  w  hen  that  attention  is  diverted  from  the  capital  to 
the  provinces,  they  are  considered  as  so  many  branch- 
es which  have  been  successively  severed  from  the  im- 
perial trunk.  The  foundation  of  a  second  Rome  on 
the  shores  of  the.  Bosphorus,  has  compelled  the  histo- 
rian to  follow  the  successors  of  Constantine;  and  our 
curiosity  has  been  tempted  to  visit  the  most  remote 
countries  of  Europe  and  Asia,  to  explore  the  causes 
and  the  authors  of  the  long  decay  of  the  Byzantine 
monarchy.  By  the  conquest  of  Justinian,  we  have 
been  recoiled  to  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  to  the  deliver- 
ance of  the  ancient  metropolis  ;  but  that  deliverance 
was  a  change,  or  perhaps  an  aggravation,  of  servitude. 
Rome  had  been  already  stripped  of  hel-  trophies,  her 
gods,  and  her  Caesars  :  nor  was  the  Gothic  dominion 
more  inglorious  and  oppressive  than  the  tyranny  of  the 
Greeks.  In  the  eighth  century  of  the  christian  ec ra,  a 
religious  quarrel,  the  worship  of  images,  provoked  the 
Romans  to  assert  their  independence  ;  their  bishop  be- 
came the  temporal,  as  well  as  the  spiritual,  father  of  a 
free  people;  and  of  the  western :  empire,  which  was 
restored  by  Charlemagne,  the  title  and  image  still  de- 
corate the  singular  constitution  of  modern  Germany. 
The  name  of  Rome  must  yet  command  our  involuntary 
I  respect ;  the  climate  (vyhatsoever  may  be  its  influence) 
was  no  longer  the  same  : 1  the  purity  of  blood  had  been 
|  contaminated  through  a  thousand  channels  ;  but  the 
i  venerable  aspect  of  her  ruins,  and  the  memory  of  past 
1  greatness,  rekindled  a  spark  of  the  national  character. 
1  The  darkness  of  the  middle  ages  exhibits  some  scenes 
j  not  unworthy  of  our  notice.  Nor  shall  I  dismiss  the 
j  present  work  till  I  have  reviewed  the  state  and  revo- 
lutions of  the  Roman  city,  which  acquiesced  under 
the  absolute  dominion  of  the  popes,  about  the  same 
time  that  Constantinople  was  enslaved  by  the  Turkish 
arms. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  centu-  The  French  and 
ry,b  the  aera  of  the  first  crusade,  Rome  Germar  empe- 
was  revered  by  the  Latins,  as  the.  metro-  A  "d'io)?— nuo 
polis  of  the  world,  as  the  throne  of  the 
pope  and  the  emperor,  who,  from  the  eternal  city,  de- 
rived their  title,  their  hononrs,  and  the  right  or  exer- 

whose  names  and  testimonies  have  been  successively  repeated  in  thie 
work.  The  Greek  presses  of  Aldus  and  the  Italians  were  confined  to 
the  classics  of  a  belter  age  ;  and  the  firsl  rude  editions  of  Procopiua! 
Agabhias,  Cedrenus,  Zorfaras,  &c.  were  published  by  Ihe  learned  dili- 
gence of  ihe  Germans.  The  whole  Byzantine  series' (thirty-six  vol- 
umes in  folio)  has  gradually  issued  (A.  D.  1646,  &c.)  from  Ihe  royal 
press  of  the  Louvre,  with  some  collateral  aid  from  Rome  and  I.eipsic; 
but  the  Venetian  edition,  (A.  D.  1?"29,)  ihoush  cheaper  and  more  co-" 
pious,  is  not  less  inferior  in  correctness  than  in  magnificence  to  that 
of  Paris.  The  merits  of  the  French  editors  are  various  ;  but  the  value 
of  Anna  Comnena,  Cinnamus,  Viltehardouin,  &c.  is  enhanced  by  the 
historical  notes  of  Charles  du  Fresno  dy  Cango.  .  His  supplemental" 
works,  the  Greek  Glossary,  the  Conslantmopolis  Christiana,  the  Fa- 
milia?  Byzanlina?,  diffuse  a,  steady  light  over  the  darkness  of  the 
Lower  Empire. 

a  The  Alibs  Dubps,  who,  with  less  genius  than  his  successor  Mon- 
tesquieu, has  asserted  and  magnified  the  influence  of  climate,  object* 
to  himself  the  degeneracy  of  the  Romans  and  Balavians.  To  the 
first  of  these  examples  he  replies,  1.  That  the  change  is  less  real  than 
apparent,  and  that  the  modern  Romans  prudently  conceal  in  them- 
selves the  virtues  of  their  ancestors.  2.  That  the  air,  the  soil,  and  the 
climate  of  Rome  have  suffered  a  great  and  visible  alteration.  (Reflex- 
ions sur  la  Poesie  et  sur  la  Peinture.  part  ii.  sect.  16.) 

b  The  reader  has  been  so  long  absent  from  Rome,  that  I  would 
advise  him  to  recollect  or  review  the  tenth  chapter,  vol.  ii  of  this  hi* 
tory. 
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cise  of  temporal  dominion.  After  so  long  an  interrup- 
tion, it  may  not  be  useless  to  repeat  that  the  succes- 
sors of  Charlemagne  and  the  Othos  were  chosen  be- 
yond the  Rhine  in  a  national  diet;  hut  that  these  prin- 
ces were  content  with  the  humble  names  of  kings  of 
Germany  and  Italy,  till  they  had  passed  the  Alps  .and 
the  Appenine,  to  seek  their  imperial  crown  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tiber. c  At  some  distance  from  the  city, 
their  approach  was  saluted  by  a  loner  procession  of  the 
clergy  and  people  with  palms  and  crosses ;  and  the 
terrific  emblems  of  wolves  and  lions,  of  dragons  and 
eagles,  that  floated  in  the  military  banners,  represen- 
ted the  departed  legions  and  cohorts  of  the  republic. 
The  royal  oath  to  maintain  the  liberties  of  Rome  was 
thrice  reitprated,  at  the  bridge,  the  gate,  and  on  the 
stairs,  of  the  Vatican  ;  and  the  distribution  of  a  custo- 
mary donative  feebly  imitated  the  magnificence  of  the 
first  Caesars.  In  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  the  corona- 
tion was  performed  by  his  successor  :  the  voice  of  God 
was  confounded  with  that  of  the  people;  and  the  pub- 
lic consent  was  declared,  in  the  acclamations  of, 
"Long  life  and  victory  to  our  lord  the  pope  !  long  life 
and  victory  to  our  lord  the  emperor  !  long  life  and 
victory  to  the  Roman  and  Teutonic  armies."'1  The 
names  of  Caesar  and  Augustus,  the  laws  of  Constan- 
tine  and  Justinian,  the  example  of  Charlemagne  and 
Otho,  established  the  supreme  dominion  of  the  empe- 
rors;  their  title  and  image  was  engraved  on  the  papal 
coins  ; '  and  their  jurisdiction  was  marked  by  the 
sword  of  justice,  which  they  delivered  to  the  prasfeci 
of  the  city.  But  every  Roman  prejudice  was  awaken- 
ed by  the  name,  the  language,  and  the  manners  of  a 
barbarian  lord.  The  Caesars  of  Saxony  or  Franconia, 
were  the  chiefs  of  a  feudal  aristocracy  ;  nor  could  they 
exercise  the  discipline. of  civil  and  military  power, 
which  alone  secures  the  obedience  of  a  distant  people, 
impatient  of  servitude,  though  perhaps  incapable  of 
freedom.  Once,  and  once  only,  in  his  life,  each  empe- 
ror, with  an  army  of  Teutonic  vassals,  descended  from 
the  Alps.  I  have  described  the  peaceful  order  of 'his 
entry  and  coronation  ;  but  that  order  w.as  Commonly 
distuihed  by  the  clamour  and  sedition  of  the  Romans, 
who  encountered  their  sovereign  as  a  foreign  invader; 
his  departure  was  always  speedy,  and  often  shameful  ; 
and,  in  the  absence  of  a  long  reign,  his  authority  was 
insulted,  and  his  name  was  forgotten.  The  progress 
of  independence  in  Germany  and  Italy  undermined  the 
foundations  of  the  imperial  sovereignty,  and  the  tri- 
umph of  the  popes  was  the  deliverance  of  Rome. 
Authority  of  ihe  Of  her  two  sovereigns,  the  emperor 
popes  in  Rome,  had  precariously  I  reigned  by  the  right 
of  conquest;  but  the  authority  of  the  popes  was  foun- 
ded on  the  soft,  though  more  solid,  basis  of  opinion 
and  habit.  The  removal  of  a  foreign  influence  restor- 
ed and  endeared  the  shepherd  to  his  flock.  Instead  <.f 
the  arbitrary  or  venal  nomination  of  a  German  court, 
ii  affection-  v'car  of  Christ  wns  freely  chosen  by 

'  the  college  of  cardinals,  most  of  whom 
were  either  natives  or  inhabitants  of  the  city.  The 
applause  of  the  magistrates  and  people  confirmed  his 
election  ;  and  the  ecclesiastical  power  that  was  obey- 
ed in  Sweden  and  Britain,  had  beenultimately  derived 
from  the  suffrage  of  the  Romans.  The  same  suffrage 
gave  a  prince,  as  well  as  a  pontiff,  to  the  capital.  It 
was  universally  believed,  that  Constantine  had  inves- 
ted the  popes  with  the  temporal  dominion  of  Rome  ; 


c  The  coronation  of  the  German  emperors  at  Rome,  more  especial- 
ly in  the  eleventh  century,  is  best  represented  from  the  original  mon- 
uments by  Muratorj,  (Air  iquiiat.  Italiae  meilii  jEvi,  lorn.  i.  dissert, u. 

p.  99,  &c.)»anil  Cenni,  (Monument.  Domin:  Pontif.  torn,  ii  diss.  vi. 
p.  261.)  the  latter  of  whom  I  only  know  from  the  copious  extract  of 
Schmidt.  (Hist  des  Allemands,  urni.  Lii.  p. 255—  266.) 

ii  Exercilui  Romano  et  Teutonico!  The  latter  was  both  seen  and 
felt;  but  the  firmer  was  no  more  than  magni  nominis  umbra. 

e  Muratori  has  given  the  series  of  the  papal  coins.  (Antiquilat.  torn, 
ii.  diss,  xxvii.  p.  548—554  )  He  finds  only  two  more  early  than  the 
year  800,  fifty  are  still  extant  from  Leo  III.  to  Leo  JX  with  addition 
of  the  reigning  emperor;  none  remain  of  Gregory  VII.  or  Urban  II. 
but  in  those  of  Paschal  II.  he  seems  lo  have  renounced  this  badge  of 
dependence. 


and  the  boldest  civilians,  the  most  profane  sceptics, 
were  satisfied  with  disputing  the  right  of  the  pmperor 
and  the  validity  of  his  gift.  The  truth  of  the  fact, 
the  authenticity  of  his  donation,  was  deeply  rooted  in 
the  ignorance  and  tradition  of  four  centuries:  and  the 
fabulous  origin  was  lost  in  the  real  and  permanent  ef- 
fects. The  name  of  dominus  or  lord  ri">hf 
was  inscribed  on  the  coin  of  the  bishops  : 
their  title  was  acknowledged  by  acelamations  and 
oaths  of  allegiance,  and  with  the  free,  or  reluctant, 
consent  of  the  German  Caesars,  they  had  long  exercis- 
ed a  supreme  or  subordinate  jurisdiction  over  the  city 
and  patrimony  of  St.  Peter.  The  reign  of  the  popes, 
which  gratified  the  prejudices,  was  not  incompatible 
with  the  liberties,  of  Rome  ;  and  a  more  critical  inqui- 
ry would  have  revealed  a  still  nobler  source  of  their 
power  ;  the  gratitude  of  a  nation,  whom  they  had  res- 
cued from  the  heresy  and  oppression  of  the  Greek  ty- 
rant. In  an  age  of  superstition,  it  should  seem  that 
the  union  of  the  royal  and  sacerdotal  characters  would 
mutually  fortify  each  other;  and.  that  the  keys  of  para- 
dise would  be  the  surest  pledge  of  earthly  obedience. 
The  sanctity  of  the  office  might  indeed  be  degraded  by 

the  personal  vices  of  the  man;  hut  the 

j  i      c  i  i  .  ,  , .  virtue : 

scandals  ot  the  tenth  century  were  oblit- 
erated by  the  austere  and  more  dangerous  virtues  of 
Gregory  the  seventh  and  his  successors;  and  in  the 
ambitious  contests  which  they  maintained  for  the 
rights  of  the  church,  their  sufferings  or  their  success 
must  equally  tend  to  increase  the  popular  veneration. 
They  sometimes  wandered  in  poverty  and  exile,  the 
victims  of  persecution  ;  and  the  apostolic  zeal  with 
which  they  offered  themselves  to  martyrdom,  must  en- 
gage the  favour  and  sympathy  of  every  catholic  breast. 
And  sometimes,  thundering  from  the  Vatican,  they 
created,  judged,  and  deposed  the  kings  of  the  world  : 
nor  could  the  proudest  Roman  be  disgraced  by  submit- 
ting to  a  priest,  whose  feet  were  kissed,  and  whose 
stirrup  was  held,  by  the  successors  of  Charlemagne.' 
Even  the  temporal  interest,  of  the  city  should  have 
protected  in  peace  and  honour  the  residence  of  the 
popes  ;  from  whence  a  vain  and  lazy  people  derived 
the  greatest  part  of  their  subsistence  and  benefits 
riches.  The  fixed  revenue  of  the  popes 
was  probably  impaired  :  many  of  the  old  patrimonial 
estates,  both  in  Italy  and  the  provinces,  had  been  in- 
vaded by  sacrilegious  hands  ;  nor  could  the  loss  be 
compensated  by  the  claim,  rather  than  the  possession, 
of  the  more  ample  gifts  of  Pepin  and  his  descendants. 
But  the  Vatican  and  Capitol  were  nourished  by  the  in- 
cessant and  increasing  swarms  of  pilgrims  and  sup- 
pliants: the  pale  of  Christianity  wns  enlarged,  and  the 
pope  and  cardinals  were  overwhelmed  by  the  judg- 
ment of  ecclesiastical  and  secular  causes.  A  new  ju- 
risprudence had  established  in  the  Latin  church  the 
right  and  practice  of  appeals  ;&  and  from  the  north  and 
west,  the  bishops  and  abbots  were  invited  or  summon- 
ed to  solicit,  to  complain,  to  accuse,  or  to  justify,  be- 
fore the  threshold  of  the  apostles.  A  rare  prodigy  is 
once  recorded,  that  two  horses  belonging  to  the  arch- 
bishops of  Mentz  and  Cologne,  repassed  the  Alps,  yet 
laden  with  gold  and  silver:11  but  it  was  soon  under- 
stood, that  the  success,  both  of  the  pilgrims  and 
clients,  depended  much  less  on  the  justice  of  their 

f  See  Ducange,  Gloss,  mediae  et  infimse  Latinilat.  lorn  vi.  p.  364, 
365.  Staffa.  This  homaee  was  paid  by  Icings  to  archbishops,  and 
by  vassals  to  their  lords;  (Schmidt,  torn.  iii.  p.  262.)  and  it  was  the 
nicest  policy  of  Rome,  to  confound  the  marks  of  filial  and  of  feudal 
subjection. 

g  The  appeals  from  all  the  churches  to  the  Roman  pontiff,  are  de- 
plored by  the  zeal  of  St.  Bernard  (de  Consideratione,  1.  iii.  torn.  ii.  p. 
431—442.  edit.  Mabltlon,  Venet.  1750.)  and  the.  judgment  of  Fleury. 
(Discours  sur  l'Hist.  Ecclesiastique,  iv.  &  vii.)  But  the  saint,  who  be- 
lieved in  the  false  decretals,  condemns  only  the  abuse  of  these  ap- 
peals; the  more  enlightened  historian  investigates  the  origin,  and  re- 
jects the  principles,  of  this  new  jurisprudence. 

b  Germanici  ....  summarii  non  levalis  sarcinis  onusti  nihilominus 
repatriant  inviti.  Nova  res!  quando  hactenus  ail  rum  Roma  refudit? 
Et  nunc  Roraauorum  consilio  id  usurpatum  non  credimus.  (Bernard 
de  Consideratione,  1.  iii.  c.  3.  p.  437.)  The  first  words  of  the  passage 
are  obscure,  and  probably  corrupt. 
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cause  than  on  the  value  of  their  offering.  The  wealth 
and  piety  of  these  strangers  were  ostentatiously  dis- 
played ;  and  their  expenses,  sacred  or  profane,  circu- 
lated in  various  channels  for  the  emolument  of  the 
Romans. 

Inconstancy  of  Such  powerful  motives  should  have 
superstition.  firmiy  attached  the  voluntary  and  pious 
obedience  of  the  Roman  people  to  their  spiritual  and 
temporal  father.  But  the  operation  of  prejudice  and 
interest  is  often  disturbed  by  the  sallies  of  ungoverna- 
ble passion.  The  Indian  who  fells  the  tree,  that  he 
may  gather  the  fruit,'  and  the  Arab  who  plunders  the 
caravans  of  commerce,  are  actuated  by  the  same  im- 
pulse of  savage  nature,  which  overlooks  the  future  in 
th  present,  and  relinquishes  for  momentary  rapine  the 
long  and  secure  possession  of  the  most  important  bless- 
ings. And  it  was  thus,  that  the  shrine  of  St.  Peter 
was  profaned  by  the  thoughtless  Romans  ;  who  pil- 
laged the  offerings,  and  wounded  the  pilgrims,  with- 
out computing;  the  number  and  value  of  similar  visits, 
which  they  prevented  by  their  inhospitable  sacrilege. 
Even  the  influence  of  superstition  is  fluctuating  and 
precarious:  and  the  slave,  whose  reason  is  subdued, 
will  often  be  delivered  by  his  avarice  or  pride.  A 
credulous  devotion  for  the  fables  and  oracles  of  the 
priesthood,  most  powerfully  acts  on  the  mind  of  a  bar- 
barian:  yet  such  a  mind  is  the  least  capable  of  prefer- 
ring imagination  to  sense,  of  sacrificing  to  a  distant  mo- 
tive, to  an  invisible,  perhaps  an  ideal,  object,  the  appe- 
tites and  interests  of  the  present  world.  In  the  vigour 
of  health  and  youth,  his  practice  will  perpetually  con- 
tradict his  belief;  till  the  pressure  of  age,  or  sickness, 
or  calamity,  awakens  his  terrors,  and  compels  him  to 
satisfy  the  double  debt  of  piety  and  remorse.  I  have 
already  observed,  that  the  modern  times  of  religious 
indifference  are  the  most  favourable  to  the  peace  and 
security  of  the  clergy.  Under  the  reign  of  superstition, 
they  had  much  to  hope  from  the  ignorance,  and  much 
to  fear  from  the  violence,  of  mankind.  The  wealth, 
whose  constant  increase  must  have  rendered  them  the 
sole  proprietors  of  the  earth,  was  alternately  bestowed 
by  the  repentant  father  and  plundered  by  the  rapacious 
son  :  their  persons  were  adored  or  violated ;  and  the 
same  idol,  by  the  hands  of  the  same  votaries,  was 
Seditions  of  place''  on  the  altar,  or  trampled  in  the 
Rome  against  dust.  In  the  feudal  system  of  Europe, 
ihe  popes.  arrr)s  were  ihe  title  of  distinction  and  the 
measure  of  allecrian<-e  ;  and  amidst  their  tumult,  the 
still  voice  of  law  and  reason  was  seldom  heard  or  obey- 
ed. The  turbulent  Romans  disdained  the  yoke,  and 
insulted  the  impotence,  of  their  bishop  ;k  nor  would 
his  education  or  character  allow  him  to  exercise,  with 
decency  or  effect,  the  power  of  the  sword.  The  mo- 
tives of  his  election  and  the  frailties  of  his  life  were  ex- 
posed to  their  familiar  observation ;  and  proximity  must 
diminish  the  reverence,  which  his  name  and  his  decrees 
impressed  on  a  barbarous  world.  This  difference  has 
not  escaped  the  notice  of  our  philosophic  historian  : 
"  Though  the  name  and  authority  of  the  court  of  Rome 
were  so  terrible  in  the  remote  countries  of  Europe, 
which  were  sunk  in  profound  ignorance,  and  were  en- 
tirely unacquainted  with  its  character  and  conduct,  the 
pope  was  so  little  revered  at  horrtp,  that  his  inveterate 
enemies  surrounded  the  <jates  of  Rome  itself,  and  even 
controlled  his  government  in  that  city  ;  and  the  ambas- 
sadors, who,  from  a  distant  extremity  of  Europe,  car- 

i  Quanu*  les  aauvages  de  la  Louisiane  veulent  avoir  du  fruit,  its  cou- 
pent  l'arbrp  au  pied  <>!  cueillentle  fruit.  Voila  le  gouvernemenl  des- 
pniique  ;  (Esprit  des  Loix,  I.  v.  c.  13.)  and  passion  and  ignorance  are 
always  despotic. 

k  In  a  free  conversation  with  his  countryman  Adrian  IV.  John  of 
Salisbury  accuses  the  avarice  of  the  pope  and  clergy  :  Provinciarum 
diripiunl  sptdia,  ac  si  thpsauros  Cra-si  s'.udeant  reparare.  Sed  recte 
cum  eis  agil  Altissimus,  quoniam  et  ipsi  aliis  Pt  saepe  vilissimis  h<»- 
minibus  dati  sunt  in  direplionem.  (de  Nuuis  Curialimn,  1.  vi.e.  24  p. 
3S7.)  In  the  next  page,  he  blames  the  rashness  and  infidelity  of  the 
Romans,  whom  their  bishops  vainly  strove  to  conciliate  by  gifts,  in- 
stead of  virtues.  It  is  a  pity  that  this  miscellaneous  writer  has  not 
given  us  less  morality  and  erudition,  and  more  pictures  of  himself  and 
the  times. 


ried  to  him  the  humble,  or  rather  abject,  submissions 
of  the  greatest  potentate  of  the  age,  found  the  utmost 
difficulty  to  make  their  way  to  him,  and  to  throw  them- 
selves at  his  feet.'" 

Since  the  primitive  times,  the  wealth  „ 

.    ,  r  ,  ,    .      Successors  of 

of  the  popes  was  exposed  to  envy,  their  Gregory  VII. 

power  to  opposition,  and  their  persons  to  A-D- 
violence.  But  the  long  hostility  of  the  1086-1303- 
mitre  and  the  crown  increased  the  numbers,  and  in- 
flamed the  passions,  of  their  enemies.  The  deadly 
factions  of  the  Guelphsand  Gliibelines,  so  fatal  to  Ita- 
ly, could  never  be  embraced  with  truth  or  .constancy 
by  the  Romans,  the  subjects  and  adversaries  both  of 
the  bishop  and  emperor;  but  their  support  was  solicit- 
ed by  both  parties;  and  they  alternately  displayed  in 
their  banners  the  keys  of  St.  Peter  and  the  German 
eagle.  Gregory  the  seventh,  who  may  be  adored  or 
detested  as  the  founder  of  the  papal  monarchy,  was 
driven  from  Rome,  and  died  in  exile  at  Salerno.  Six 
and  thirty  of  his  successors,"1  till  their  retreat  to  Avig- 
non, maintained  an  unequal  contest  with  the  Romans: 
their  age  and  dignity  were  often  violated  ;  and  the 
churches,  in  the  solemn  rites  of  religion,  were  polluted 
with  sedition  and  murder.  A  repetition"  of  such  ca- 
pricious brutality,  without  connexion  or  design,  would 
be  tedious  and  disgusting;  and  I  shall  content  myself 
with  some  events  of  the  twelfth  century,  which  repre- 
sent the  state  of  the  popes  and  the  city.  On  holy 
Thursday,  while  Paschal  officiated  be-  paschal  n. 
fore  the  altar,  he  was  interrupted  by  the  A.  n 
clamours  of  the  multitude,  who  imperi-  1099—1118. 
ously  demanded  the  confirmation  of  a  favourite  magis- 
trate. His  silence  exasperated  their  fury:  his  pious 
refusal  to  mingle  the  affairs  of  earth  and  heaven  was 
encountered  with  menaces  and  oaths,  that  he  should 
be  the  cause  and  the  witness  of  the  public  ruin.  Du 
ring  the  festival  of  Easter,  while  the  bishop  and  the 
clergy,  barefoot  and  in  procession,  visited  the  tombs 
of  the  martys,  they  were  twice  assaulted,  at  the  bridge 
of  St.  Angelo,  and  before  the  capitol,  with  a  volley  of 
stones  and  darts.  The  houses  of  his  adherents  were 
levelled  with  the  ground  :  Paschal  escaped  with  diffi- 
culty and  danger:  he  levied  an  army  in  the  patrimony 
of  St.  Peter;  and  his  last  days  were  imbittered  by 
sufferino-  and  inflicting  the  calamities  of  civil  war. 
The  scenes  that  followed  the  election  of  Gelasius  II. 
his  successor  Gelasius  the  second  were  A.  D. 
still  more  scandalous  to  the  church  and  1118,111.9 
city.  Cencio  Francripani,0  a  potent  and  factious  baron, 
burst  into  the  assembly  furious  and  in  arms:  the  car- 
dinals were  stripped,  beaten,  and  trarnplpd  underfoot; 
and  he  seized,  without  pity  or  respect,  the  vicar  of 
Christ  by  the  throat.  Gelasius  was  dragged  by  his 
hair  along-  the  ground,  buffeted  with  blows,  wounded 
with  spurs,  and  hound  with  an  iron  chain  in  the  house 

1  Hume's  History  of  Ensland,  vol.  i.  p.  419.  The  same  writer  has 
siven  us,  fmm  Fit  z-Stephen,  a  singular  aci  nf  cruelty  perpetrated  on 
the  clergy  by  Geoffrey,  the  father  of  Henry  II.  "When  he  was  master 
of  Nor  iiitudy,  thp  chapter  of  Seez  presumed,  without  his  consent,  to 
proceed  to  the  election  of  a  bishop:  upon  which  he  ordered  ail  of 
them,  with  the  bishop  elect,  to  be  castrated,  and  made  all  their  testi- 
cles be  brought  him  in  a  platter."  Of  the  pain  and  danger  they  might 
justly  complain  :  yet,  since  they  had  vowed  chastity,  he  deprived 
them  of  a  superfluous  treasure. 

m  From  Leo  IX.  and  Gregory  VII.  an  authentic  and  contemporary 
series  of  the  lives  of  the  popes  by  the  cardinal  of  Arcaeon,  Pandul  jhus 
Pisanus,  Bernard  Guido,  Sec.  is  inserted  in  the  Italian  Historians  of 
IVluratori,  (torn.  iii.  p.'i.  p.  277  —  685.)  and  has  been  always  before  my 
eyes. 

n  The  dates  of  ypars  in  the  margin,  may  throughout  this  chapter  be 
understood  as  tacit  references  to  the  Annals  of  oluralori,  my  ordinary 
and  excellent  guide.  He  uses,  and  indeed  quotes,  with  the  freedom 
of  a  master,  his  great  Collection  of  the  Italian  Historians,  in  twenty* 
eight  volumes  ;  and  as  that  treasure  is  in  my  library,  I  have  thought 
it  an  amusement,  if  not  a  duty,  to  consult  the  originals/ 

o  I  cannot  refrain  from  transcribing  the  high-coloured  words  of  Pan- 
dul ph  us  Pisanus :  (p.  384  )  Hoc  audiens  inimicus  pacisatque  urbatof. 
jam  fatus  Ceniius  Frajapane,  more  draconis  immanissimi  sibilans,et 
ab  iiuis  pecloribus  trahens  longa  suspiria,  accincius  retro  gladiosin* 
mora  cucurrit,  valvas  ac  fores  confregit.  Eich-siam  funbundus  in- 
troiit,  inrie  cuslode  remoto  papam  per  gulam  acc°pit.  distraxit, ;  ui-nis 
calcibus-|ue  percussit.  et  tanquam  brutum  animal  intra  limen  eccifl- 
siae  acriter  calcaribus  cruentavit ;  et  latro  tantum  dominum  per  ca- 
pillos  et  brachia,  Jesti  bono  interim  dormiente,  deiraxit,  ad  domuW 
usque  deduxit,  inibi  catenavit  et  inclustl. 
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of  his  brutal  tyrant.  An  insurrection  of  the  people  de- 
livered their  bishop  :  the  rival  families  opposed  the 
violence  of  the  Frangipani ;  and  Cencio,  who  sued  for 
pardon,  repented  of  the  f.iilure,  rather  than  of  the  guilt, 
of  his  enterprise.  Not  many  days  had  elapsed,  when 
the  pope  was  again  assaulted  at  the  altar.  While  his 
friends  and  enemies  were  engaged  in  a  bloody  contest, 
he  escaped  in  his  sacerdotal  garments.  In  this  un- 
worthy flight,  which  excited  the  compassion  of  the  Ro- 
man matrons,  his  attendants  were  scattered  or  unhors- 
ed :  and,  in  the  fields  behind  the  church  of  St.  Peter, 
his  succpssor  was  found  alone  and  half-dead  with  fear 
and  fatigue.  Shaking  the  dust  from  his  feet,  the  apos- 
tle withdrew  from  a  city  in  which  his  dignity  was  in- 
sulted and  his  person  was  endangered  ;  and  the  vanity 
of  sacerdotal  ambition  is  revealed  in  the  involuntary 
confession,  that  one  emperor  was  more  tolerable  than 
twenty.''  These  examples  might  suffice;  but  I  cannot 
forget  the  sufferings  of  two  pontiffs  of  the  same  age, 

Lucius  II.     the  second  and  third  of  the  name  of  Lu- 

1144  U4"     c'us-    The  former,  as  he  ascended  in 

Lucius  HI      natt'e  array  tn  assault  the  capitol,  was 
A.  n.        struck  on  the  temple  by  a  stone,  and  ex- 

1181—1185.  pired  in  a  few  days.  The  latter  was  se- 
verely wounded  in  the  persons  of  his  servants.  In  a 
civil  commotion,  several  of  his  priests  had  been  made 
prisoners;  and  the  inhuman  Romans,  reserving  one  as 
a  guide  for  his  brethren,  put  out  their  eyes,  crowned  I 
them  with  ludicrous  mitres,  mounted  them  on  asses 
with  their  faces  to  the  tail,  and  extorted  an  oath,  that,  I 
in  this  wrptched  condition,  they  should  offer  themselves 
as  a  lesson  to  the  head  of  the  church.  Hope  or  fear, 
lassitude  or  remorse,  the  characters  of  the  men,  and 
the  circumstances  of  the  times,  might  sometimes  ob- 
tain an  interval  of  peace  and  obedience;  and  the  pope 
was  restored  with  joyful  acclamations  to  the  Lateran 
or  Vatican,  from  whence  he  had  been  driven  with 
threats  and  violence.  But  the  root  of  mischief  was 
deep  and  perennial  ;  and  a  momentary  calm  was  pre- 
ceded and  followed  by  such  tempests  as  had  almost 
sunk  the  bark  of  St.  Peter.  Rome  continually  present- 
ed the  aspect  of  war  and  discord :  the  churches  and 
palaces  were  fortified  and  assaulted  by  the  factions  and 

Calistus  II.    families;  and  after  giving  peace  to  Eu- 
A.  D.        rope,  Calistus  the  second  alone  had  reso- 

Innocen'ui.    lution  and  power  to  prohibit  the  use  of 
A.  D.       private  arms  in  the  metropolis.  Among 

1130—1143.  tne  nations  who  revered  the  apostolic 
throne,  the  tumults  of  Rome  provoked  a  general  indig- 
nation ;  and  in  a  letter  to  his  disciple  Eugenius  the 
third,  St.  Bernard,  with  the  sharpness  of  his  wit  and 
zeal,  has  stigmatized  the  vices  of  the  rebellious  peo- 
Character  of  the  Ple-q  "Who  is  ignorant,"  says  the  monk 
Romans  by  St.  of  Clairvaux,  "  of  the  vanity  and  arro- 
Bernard.  gance  of  the  Romans  ?  a  nation  nursed  in 

sedition,  cruel,  untraceable,  and  scorning  to  obey,  un- 
less they  are  too  feeble  to  resist.  When  they  promise 
to  serve,  they  aspire  to  reign  ;  if  they  swear  allegiance, 
they  watch  the  opportunity  of  revolt;  yet  they  vent 
their  discontent  in  loud  clamours  if  your  doors  or  your 
counsels  are  shut  against  them.  Dexterous  in  mis- 
chief, they  have  never  learnt  the  science  of  doing  good. 
Odious  to  earth  and  heaven,  impious  to  God,  seditious 
among  themselves,  jealous  of  their  neighbours,  inhu- 
man to  stranger?,  they  love  no  one,  by  no  one  are  they 
beloved  ;  and  while  they  wish  to  inspire  fear,  they  live 
in  base  and  continual  apprehension.  They  will  not 
submit;  they  know  not  how  to  govern;  faithless  to 
their  superiors,  intolerable  to  their  equals,  ungrateful 
to  their  benefactors,  and  alike  impudent  in  their  de- 


pEeororamDeo  etecclesiri  dice,  si  unquam  possibile  esset,  mallem 
unum  imperatorem  quam  Lot  dominos.  (V~it.  Gelas.  II.  p.  308) 

q  Quid  ;am  notum  seculis  quam  protervia  el  cervicositas  Romano- 
ruin  ?  Gens  insueta  paci,  lumuliui  assueta,  gens  immilis  Pt  in- 
Iractabilis  us iue  adhuc,  subili  nescia,  nisi  cum  non  valet  resistere, 
(de  Considerat.  I.  iv.  c.  2.  p  411.)  The  saint  la';es  breath,  and  then 
begins  again :  Hi,  invisi  lerrae  el  ccelo.  ulrique  injecero  manus,  Sec. 
(p.  443.) 

Vol.  II.— 3  I  30 


mands  and  their  refusals.  Lofty  in  promise,  poor  in 
execution  ;  adulation  and  calumny,  perfidy  and  treason, 
are  the  familiar  arts  of  their  policy."  Surely  this  dark 
portrait  is  not  coloured  by  the  pencil  of  christian  char- 
ity ;'yet  the  features,  however  harsh  and  ugly,  express 
a  lively  resemblance  of  the  Romans  of  the  twelfth 
century.1 

The  Jews  had  rejected  the  Christ  when  Politicalh 
he  appeared  among  them  in  a  plebeian     of  Arnold  of 
character;  and  the  Romans  might  plead  Brescia, 
i   •  r  i_-  ii  A.  D.  1140. 

their  ignorance  of  his  vicar  when  he  as- 
sumed the  pomp  and  pride  of  a  temporal  sovereign. 
In  the  busy  age  of  the  crusades,  some  sparks  of  curiosi- 
ty and  reason  were  rekindled  in  the  western  world  :  the 
heresy  of  Bulgaria,  the  Paulician  sect,  was  successful- 
ly transplanted  into  the  soil  of  Italy  and  France;  the 
Gnostic  visions  were  mingled  with  the  simplicity  of 
the  gospel  ;  and  the  enemies  of  the  clergy  reconciled 
their  passions  with  their  conscience,  the  desire  o I' free- 
dom with  the  profession  of  piety.'  The  trumpet  of 
Roman  liberty  was  first  sounded  by  Arnold  of  Brescia," 
whose  promotion  in  the  church  was  confined  to  the 
lowest  rank,  and  who  wore  the  monastic  habit  rather 
as  a  garb  of  poverty  than  as  the  uniform  of  obedience. 
His  adversaries  could  not  deny  the  wit  and  eloquence 
which  they  .severely  felt:  they  confess  with  reluctance 
the  specious  purity  of  his  morals  ;  and  his  errors  were 
recommended  to  the  public  by  a  mixture  of  important 
and  beneficial  truths.  In  his  theological  studies,  he  had 
been  the  disciple  of  the  famous  and  unfortunate  Abe- 
lard,*  who  was  likewise  involved  in  the  suspicion  of  he- 
resy :  but  the  lover  of  Eloisa  was  of  a  soft  and  flexible 
nature  ;  and  his  ecclesiastic  judges  were  edified  and  dis- 
armed by  the  humility  of  his  repentance.  From  this 
master,  Arnold  most  probably  imbibed  some  metaphysi- 
cal definitions  of  the  Trinity,  repugnant  to  the  taste  of 
the  times  :  his  ideas  of  baptism  and  the  eucharist  are 
loosely  censured  ;  but  a  political  heresy  was  the  source 
of  his  fame  and  misfortunes.  He  presumed  to  quote 
the  declaration  of  Christ,  that  his  kingdom  is  not  of 
this  world  :  he  boldly  maintained,  that  the  sword  and 
the  sceptre  were  intrusted  to  the  civil  magisirate;  that 
temporal  honour  and  possessions  were  lawfully  vested 
in  secular  persons  ;  that  the  abbots,  the  bishops,  and 
the  pope  himself,  must  renounce  either  their  state  or 
their  salvation  ;  and  that  after  the  loss  of  their  revenues, 
the  voluntary  tithes  and  oblations  of  the  faithful  would 
suffice,  not  indeed  for  luxury  and  avarice,  but  for  a  fru- 
gal life  in  the  exercise  of  spiritual  labours.  During  a 
short  time,  the  preacher  was  revered  as  a  patriot ;  and 
the  discontent,  or  revolt,  of  Brescia  against  her  bishop, 
was  the  first-fruits  of  his  dangerous  lessons.  But  the 
favour  of  the  people  is  less  permanent  than  the  resent- 
ment of  the  priest;  and  after  the  heresy  of  Arnold  had 
been  condemned  by  Innocent  the  second,?  in  the  gene- 

r  As  a  Roman  cilizen,  Peirarch  takps  leave  to  observe,  that  Bernard, 
though  a  saint,  was  a  man  j  that  he  might  be  provoked  by  resentment, 
and  possibly  repent  of  his  hasiy  passion,  kc.  (Memoires  sur  la  Vie  da 
Peirarque,  torn.  i.  p.  330.) 

s  Baronius,  in  his  index  to  Ihe  twelfth  volume  of  his  Annals,  has 
found  a  fair  and  easy  excuse.  He  makes  two  heads  of  Romani  Catho- 
lic^ and  Schismatici ;  to  the  former  he  applies  all  the  good,  to  the  lat- 
ter all  ihe  evil,  thai  is  told  of  the  city. 

t  The  heresies  of  the  twelfth  century  may  be  found  in  IVIosheim, 
(Institul.  Hist.  Eccles.  p. 419 — 427.)  who  entertains  a  favourable  opin- 
ion of  Arnold  of  Brescia.  In  the  fifteenth  chapter,  vol.  ii.  I  have  de- 
scribed the  sect  of  the  Paulicians,  and  followed  their  migration  from 
Armenia  to  Thrace  and  Bulgaria,  Italy  and  France. 

u  The  original  pictures  of  Arnold  of  Brescia  are  drawn  by  Otho, 
bishop  of  Frisingen,  (Chron.  1.  vii.  c.  31.  de  Gestis  Frederici  I.  1.  i.  c. 
27.  1.  ii.  c  21.)  and  in  the  third  book  of  the  Ligtirinus.  a  poem  of  Gun- 
ther,  who  fl  iuri-hed  A.  I).  1230,  in  the  monastery  of  Paris  near  Basil. 
(Fabric.  Bibliot.  Latin,  med.  et  infimae  .fEtaiis,  lorn  in.  p.  174, 175.) 
The  long  passage  that  relates  to  Arnold,  is  produced  by  Guelliman, 
(de  Rebus  Helveticis,  1  iii.  c.  5.  p.  II  8.) 

i  The  wicked  wit  of  Bayle  was  amused  in  composing,  with  much 
levity  and  learning,  the  articles  of  Abelard,  KouLauks,  Heloisb, 
in  his  Dictionnaire  Critique.  The  dispute  of  Abelard  and  St.  Ber- 
nard, of  scholastic  and  positive  divinity,  is  well  understood  by  Mos- 
heim.  (Institul.  Hist.  Eccles.  p.  412—415.) 

y   Damnalus  ab  illo 

Praesule,  qui  numeros  vetilum  contingere  nostros 
Nomen  ab  innocua  ducit  laudabile  vita. 
We  may  applaud  the  dexterity  and  correctness  of  Liguriaus,  who 
turns  the  unpoetical  name  of  Innocent  II.  into  a  compliment. 
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ral  council  of  the  Lateran,  the  magistrates  themselves 
were  urged  by  prejudice  and  fear  to  execute  the  sen- 
tence of  the  church.  Italy  could  no  longer  afford  a  re- 
fuge; and  the  disciple  of  Abelard  escaped  beyond  the 
Alps,  till  he  found  a  safe  and  hospitable  shelter  in  Zu- 
rich, now  the  first  of  the  Swiss  cantons.  From  a  Ro- 
man station,1  a  royal  villa,  a  chapter  of  noble  virgins, 
Zurich  had  gradually  increased  to  a  free  and  flourishing 
city;  where  the  appeals  of  the  Milanese  were  some- 
times tried  by  the  imperial  commissaries.1  In  an  age 
less  ripe  for  reformation,  the  precursor  of  Zuinglius 
was  heard  with  applause;  a  brave  and  simple  people 
imbibed  and  long  retained  the  colour  of  his  opinions  : 
and  his  art,  or  merit,  seduced  the  bishop  of  Constance, 
and  even  the  pope's  legate,  who  forgot,  for  his  sake, 
the  interest  of  their  master  and  their  order.  Their  tar- 
dy zeal  was  quickened  by  the  fierce  exhorations  of  St. 
Bernard  ;b  and  the  enemy  of  the  church  was  driven 
by  persecution  to  the  desperate  measure  of  erecting  his 
standard  in  Rome  itself,  in  the  face  of  the  successor  of 
St.  Peter. 

He  exhorts  the  Yet  the  courage  of  Arnold  was  not 
Romans  to  re-  devoid  of  discretion  :  he  was  protected, 
store  ihe  repub-  ^  ^  pprhaps  been  invited,  by  the 
A.  D.  nobles  and  people;  and  in  the  service  of 
114-1—1  '54.  freedom,  his  eloquence  thundered  over 
the  seven  hills.  Blending  in  the  same  discourse  the 
texts  of  Livy  and  St.  Paul,  uniting  the  motives  of  gos- 
pel and  of  classic  enthusiasm,  he  admonished  the  Ro- 
mans, how  strangely  their  patience  and  the  vices  of 
the  clergy  had  degenerated  from  the  primitive  times  of 
the  church  and  the  city.  He  exhorted  them  to  assett  the 
inalienable  rights  of  men  and  christians;  to  restore  the 
laws  and  magistrates  of  the  republic;  to  respect  the 
name  of  the  emperor  ;  but  to  confine  the  shepherd  to  the 
spiritual  government  of  his  flock.c  Nor  could  his  spi- 
ritual government  escape  the  censure  and  control  of  the 
reformer;  and  the  inferior  clergy  were  taught  by  his 
lessons  to  resist  the  cardinals,  who  had  usurped  a  des- 
potic command  over  the  twenty-eight  regions  or  parish- 
es of  Rome.*  The  revolution  was  not  accomplished 
without  rapine  and  violence  the  effusion  of  blood  and 
the  demolition  of  houses  :  the  victorious  faction  was 
enriched  with  the  spoils  of  the  clergy  and  the  adverse 
nobles.  Arnold  of  Brescia  enjoyed,  or  deplored,  the 
effects  of  his  mission  :  his  reign  continued  above  ten 
years,  while  two  popes,  Innocent  the  second  and  An- 
astasius  the  fourth,  either  trembled  in  the  Vatican,  or 
wandered  as  exiles  in  the  adjacent  cities.  They  were 
succeeded  by  a  more  vigorous  and  fortunate  pontiff, 
Adrian  the  fourth,"  the  only  Englishman  who  has  as- 
cended the  throne  of  St.  Peter  ;  and  whose  merit  emerg- 
ed from  the  mean  condition  of  a  monk,  and  almost  a 
beggar,  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Albans.  On  the  first  pro- 
vocation, of  a  cardinal  killed  or  wounded  in  the  streets, 

i  A  Roman  inscription  of  Stalio  Turicensis  has  been  fouud  at  Zu- 
rich, (D'Anville,  Notice  de  I'ancicnne  Gaule,  p.  642—  644.)  but  it  is 
without  sufficient  warrant,  that  the  city  and  canton  have  usurped, 
and  even  monopolized,  the  names  of  Tigurum  and  Pagus  Tigurinus. 

i  Guillirnan  (de  Rebus  Helveticis,  1.  iii.  c.  5.  p.  106.)  recapitulates 
the  donation  (A.  D.  833.)  of  the  emperor  Lewis  the  Pious  to  his  daugh- 
ter the  Abbess  Hildegardis.  Curtim  nnsiram  Turegum  in  ducalu 
Alamannia?  in  Pago  Dursaugensi,  with  villages,  woods,  meadows,  wa- 
ters, slaves,  churches,  &c.  a  noble  gift.  Charles  the  Bald  gave  the 
jus  monetae,  the  city  was  walled  under  Otho  I.  and  the  line  of  the 
bishop  of  Frisingen, 

Nobile  Turegum  multarum  copia  rerum, 
is  repealed  with  pleasure  by  the  antiquaries  of  Zurich. 

b  Bernard,  epistol.  exev.  exevi.  torn.  i.  p.  1S7— 190.   Amidst  hia  in- 
vectives he  drops  a  precious  acknowledgment,  qui  utinam  quam 
sauce  esset  doctrinias  quam  districts  est  vilae.   He  owns  that  Arnold 
would  be  a  valuable  acquisition  to  the  church, 
c  He  advised  the  Romans, 

Consiliis  armisque  sua  moderamina  summa 
Arbitrio  tractare  suo  :  nil  juris  in  hac  re 
Pontifici  surnmo,  modicum  concedere  regi 
Suadebat  p  pulo.   Sic  laesa  slultus  ulraque 
Majestate,  reum  geminae  se  feceral  aulae. 
Nor  is  the  poetry  of  Gunlher  different  from  the  prose  of  Otho. 

d  See  Baronius  (A.  D.  1H8,  No.  33,  39.)  from  the  Vatican  MSS. 
He  loudly  condemns  Arnold.  (A.  D.  1141,  No.  3.)  as  the  father  of  the 
political  heretics,  whose  influence  then  hurl  him  in  France. 

e  The  English  reader  may  consult  the  Biographia  Britannica,  Ad- 
rian IV.  but  our  own  writers  have  added  nothing  to  the  fame  or 
merits  of  their  countryman. 


he  cast  an  interdict  on  the  guilty  people;  and,  frora 
Christmas  to  Easter,  Rome  was  deprived  of  the  real 
or  imaginary  comforts  of  religious  worship.  The  Ro- 
mans had  despised  their  temporal  prince;  they  submit- 
ted with  grief  and  terror  totfie  censures  of  their  spirit- 
ual father;  their  guilt  was  expiated  by  penance,  and 
the  banishment  of  the  seditious  preacher  was  the  price 
of  their  absolution.  But  the  revenge  of  Adrian  was 
yet  unsatisfied,  and  the  approaching  coronation  of 
Frederic  Barharossa  was  fatal  to  the  bold  reformer, 
who  had  offended,  though  not  in  an  equal  degree,  the 
heads  of  the  church  and  state.  In  their  interview  at 
Yiierbo,  the  pope  represented  to  the  emperor  the  furi- 
ous ungovernable  spirit  of  the  Romans;  the  insults, 
the  injuries,  the  fears,  to  which  his  person  and  his  cler- 
gy were  continually  exposed  ;  and  the  pernicious  ten- 
dency of  the  heresy  of  Arnold,  which  must  subvert  the 
principles  of  civil,  as  well  as  ecclesiastical,  subordina- 
tion. Frederic  was  convinced  by  these  arguments,  or 
tempted  by  the  desire  of  the  imperial  crown  :  in  the 
balance  of  ambition,  the  innocence  or  life  of  an  indi- 
vidual is  of  small  account;  and  their  common  enemy 
was  sacrificed  to  a  moment  of  political  concord.  After 
his  retreat  from  Rome,  Arnold  had  been  protected  by 
the  viscounts  of  Campania,  from  whom  he  was  extort- 
j  ed  by  the  power  of  C^sar :  the  praefect  of  the  city  pro- 
nounced his  sentence  ;  the  marly  r  of  free-  His  execution, 
dom  was  burnt  alive  in  the  presence  of  AD- 1155- 
a  careless  and  ungrateful  people;  and  his  ashes  were 
cast  into  the  Tiber,  lest  the  heretics  should  collect  and 
worship  the  relics  of  their  master.'  The  clergy  tri- 
umphed in  his  death  :  with  his  ashes,  his^ect  was  dis- 
persed ;  his  memory  still  lived  in  the  minds  of  tiie  Ro- 
mans. From  his  school  they  had  probably  derived  a 
new  article  of  faith,  that  the  metropolis  of  the  catholic 
church  is  exempt  from  the  penalties  cf  excommunica- 
tion and  interdict.  Their  bishops  might  argue,  that 
the  supreme  jurisdiction,  which  they  exercised  over 
kings  and  nations,  more  especially  embraced  the  city 
and  diocese  of  the  prince  of  the  apostles.  But  they 
preached  to  the  winds,  and  the  same  principle  that 
weakened  the  effect,  must  temper  the  abuse,  of  the 
thunders  of  the  Vatican. 

The  love  of  ancient  freedom  has  en-  Restoration  of 
couraged  a  belief,  that  as  early  as  the  the  senate, 
tenth  century,  in  their  first  straggles  A.  D.  1144. 
against  the  Saxon  Othos,  the  commonwealth  was 
vindicated  and  restored  by  the  senate  and  people  of 
Rome  ;  that  two  consuls  were  annually  elected  among 
the  nobles,  and  that  ten  or  twelve  plebeian  magistrates 
revived  the  name  and  office  of  the  tribunes  of  the  com- 
mons.s  But  this  venerable  structure  disappears  be- 
fore the  light  of  criticism.  In  the  darkness  of  the 
middle  ages,  the  appellations  of  senators,  of  consuls, 
of  the  sons  of  consuls,  may  sometimes  be  discovered.11 
They  were  bestowed  by  the  emperors,  or  assumed  by 
the  most  powerful  citizens,  to  denote  their  rank,  their 
honours,"  and  perhaps  the  claim  of  a  pure  and  patrician 
descent ;  but  they  float  on  the  surface,  without  a  series 

f  Besides  the  historian  and  poet  already  quoted,  the  last  adven- 
tures of  Arnold  are  related  by  the  Biographer  of  Adrian  IV.  (Man- 
ton,  Script.  Rerum  ital.  torn.  iii.  p.  i,  p.  441,  442.) 

6  Ducange  (Gloss.  Laiiniialis  mediae  el  infime  jEiatis.  Decarchones, 
torn.  ii.  p.  726.)  gives  me  a  quotation  from  Blondus:  (decad.  ii.  1.  ii.) 
Duo  consules  ex  nobititale  quolannis  fiebam,  qui  ad  veiustum  con- 
silium exemplar  summae  rerum  praeessenl.  And  in  Sigonius  (de 
Regno  Italic,  I.  vi.  Opp.  torn.  ii.  p.  4I;0.)  I  read  of  the  consuls  and 
tribunes  o(  the  tenth  century.  Bulh  Blondus,  and  even  Sigonius,  too 
freety  copied  the  classic  method  of  supplying  from  reason  or  fancy 
the  deficiency  of  records. 

h  In  the  panegyric  of  Berengarius  (Muratori,  Script.  Rer.  Ital  torn, 
ii.  p.  i.  p.  408.)  a  Roman  is  mentioned  as  consulis  natus  in  the  begin- 
ning ofthelenth  century.  Muratori  (dissert,  v.)  discovers  in  the  years 
952  and  956,  Gratianus  in  Dei  nomine  consul  et  dux,  Georsius  consul 
etdux;  and  in  1015,  Romanus,  brother  of  Gregory  VIII.  proudly,  but 
vaguely,  styles  himself  consul  et  dux  el  omnium  Komanorum  senator. 

i  As  lale  as  the  tenth  century,  ihe  Greek  emperors  conferred  on 
the  dukes  of  Venice,  Naples,  Amalphi,  Sec.  ihe  title  of  ^^r:.-  or  con- 
suls;  (see  Chron.  Sasurnini,  passim;)  and  the  successors  of  Charle- 
magne would  not  abdicate  any  of  their  prerogative.  But  in  general, 
the  names  of  consul  and  senator,  which  may  be  found  anions  Ihe 
French  and  Germans,  signify  no  more  lhan  count  and  lord.  iSigneur, 
Ducange,  Glossar.)  The  monkish  writers  are  often  ambitious  of  fine 
classic  words. 
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or  a  substance,  the  titles  of  men,  not  the  orders  of  gov- 
ernment ;k  and  it  is  only  from  the  year  of  Christ  one 
thousand  one  hundred  and  forty-four,  that  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  senate  is  dated,  as  a  glorious  gera,  in 
the  acts  of  the  city.  A  new  constitution  was  hastily 
framed  by  private  ambition  or  popular  enthusiasm  ; 
nor  could  Rome,  in  the  twelfth  century,  produce  an 
antiquary  to  explain,  or  a  legislator  to  restore,  the  har- 
mony and  proportions  of  the  ancient  model.  The  as- 
sembly of  a  free,  of  an  armed  people,  will  ever  speak 
in  loud  and  weighty  acclamations.  But  the  regular 
distribution  of  the  thirty-five  tribes,  the  nice  balance 
of  the  wealth  and  numbers  of  the  centuries,  the  -de- 
bates of  the  adverse  orators,  and  the  slow  operation  of 
votes  and  ballots,  could  not  easily  be  adapted  by  a 
blind  multitude,  ignorant  of  the  arts,  and  insensible  of 
the  benefits,  of  legal  government.  It  was  proposed 
by  Arnold  to  revive  and  discriminate  the  equestrian 
order;  but  what  could  be  the  motive  or  measure  of 
such  distinction  1l  The  pecuniary  qualification  of  the 
knights  must  have  been  reduced  to  the  poverty  of  the 
times:  thosp  times  no  longer  required  their  civil  func- 
tions of  judges  and  farmers  of  the  revenue  ;  and  their 
primitive  duty,  their  military  service  on  horseback, 
was  more  nobly  supplied  by  feudal  tenures  and  the 
spirit  of  chivalry.  The  jurisprudence  of  the  republic 
was  useless  and  unknown  :  the  nations  and  families  of 
Italy  who  lived  under  the  Roman  and  barbaric  laws 
were  insensibly  mingled  in  a  common  mass  ;  and  some 
faint  tradition,  some  imperfect  fragments,  preserved 
the  memory  of  the  Code  and  Pandects  of  Justinian. 
With  their  liberty  the  Romans  might  doubtlpss  have 
restored  the  appellation  and  office  of  consuls  ;  had 
they  not  disdained  a  title  so  promiscuously  adopted  in 
the  Italian  cities,  that  it  has  finally  settled  on  the  hum- 
ble station  of  the  agents  of  commerce  in  a  foreign 
land.  But  the  rights  of  the  tribunes,  the  formidable 
word  that  arrested  the  public  counsels,  suppose  or 
must  produce  a  legitimate  democracy.  The  old  patri- 
cians were  the  subjects,  the  modern  barons  the  ty- 
rants, of  the  state;  nor  would  the  enemies  of  peace 
and  order,  who  insulted  the  vicar  of  Christ,  have  long 
respected  the  unarmed  sanctity  of  a  plebeian  magis- 
trate.m 

_,    _   ..  ,       In  the  revolution  of  the  twelfth  centu- 
The  Capitol.  ...  .  .  . 

ry,  which  gave  a  new  existence  and  aera 

to  Rome,  we  may  observe  the  real  and  important 
events  that  marked  or  confirmed  her  political  indepen- 
dence. I.  The  Capitoline  hill,  one  of  her  seven  emi- 
nences," is  about  four  hundred  yards  in  length,  and 
two  hundred  in  breadth.  A  flight  of  a  hundred  steps 
led  to  the  summit  of  the  Tarpeian  rock  ;  and  far  steep- 
er was  the  ascent  before  the  declivities  had  been 
smoothed  and  the  precipices  filled  by  the  ruins  of  fal- 
len edifices.  From  the  earliest  ages,  the  Capitol  had 
been  used  as  a  temple  in  peacp,  a  fortress  in  war;  after 
the  loss  of  the  city,  it  maintained  a  siege  against  the 

k  The  most  constitutional  form,  is  a  diploma  of  Oiho  III.  (A.  D. 
998.)  Consulibus  senatiis  populiqup  Romani ;  but  the  act  is  probably 
spurious.  At  the  coronation  of  Henry  I.  A.  D.  11)14,  the  historian 
Dilhniar  (apud  Muratori,  dissert,  xxiii.)  describes  him,  a  senatnribus 
duodecim  vallatum,  quorum  sex  rasi  barba,  alii  prolixa,  myslice  in- 
cedebantcum  baculis.  The  senate  is  mentioned  in  the  panegyric 
of  Berengarius,  (p.  406.) 

1  In  ancient  Rome,  the  equestrian  order  was  not  ranked  with  the 
senate  and  people  as  a  third  branch  of  the  republic  till  the  consul- 
ship of  Cicero,  who  assumes  the  merit  of  the  establishment.  (Plin. 
Hist.  Natur.  xxxiii.  3.  Beaufort,  Republique  Romaine,  lorn.  i.  p.  144 
—155.) 

m  The  republican  plan  of  Arnold  of  Brescia  is  thus  stated  by  Gun- 
ther : 

Quin  etiam  titulos  urbis  renovare  velustos  ; 
Nomine  plebeio  secernere  nomen  equeslre, 
Jura  tribunorum,  sanctum  reparare  senatutn, 
Et  senio  fessas  muiasque  reponere  leges. 
Lapsa  ruinosis,  et  adhuc  pandemia  muris 
Reddere  primaevo  Capilolia  prisca  nitori. 
But  of  these  reformations,  some  were  no  more  than  ideas,  others  no 
more  titan  words. 

n  After  many  disputes  among  the  antiquaries  of  Rome,  it  seems 
determined,  that  the  summit  ofthe  Capitoline  hill  next  the  river  is 
strictly  the  iWons  Tarpeius,  the  Arx  ;  and  that  on  the  other  summit, 
the  church  and  convent  of  Araceli,  the  barefoot  friars  of  St.  Francis 
occupy  the  temple  of  Jupiter.  (Nardini,  Roma  Antica,  1.  v.  c.  11  —  16.) 
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victorious  Gauls,  and  the  sanctuary  of  empire  was 
occupied,  assaulted,  and  burnt,  in  the  civil  wars  of 
Vitellius  and  Vespasian.0  The  temples  of  Jupiter  and 
his  kindred  deities  had  crumbled  into  dust;  their  place 
was  supplied  by  monasteries  and  houses;  and  the 
solid  walls,  the  long  and  shelving  porticoes,  were  de- 
cayed or  ruined  by  the  lapse  of  time.  It  was  the  first 
act  of  the  Romans,  an  act  of  freedom,  to  restore  the 
strength,  though  not  the  beauty,  of  the  Capitol ;  to 
fortify  the  seat  of  their  arms  and  counsels;  and  as 
often  as  they  ascended  the  hill,  the  coldest  minds  must 
have  glowed  with  the  remembrance  of  their  ancestors. 
II.  The  first  C»?sars  had  been  invested 
with  the  exclusive  coinage  of  the  go\d 
and  silver;  to  the  senate  they  abandoned  the  baser 
metal  of  bronze  or  copper  :  p  the  emblems  and  legends 
were  inscribed  on  a  more  ample  field  by  the  genius  of 
flattery  ;  and  the  prinee  was  relieved  from  the  care  of 
celebrating  his  own  virtues.  The  successors  of  Dio- 
cletian despised  even  the  flattery  of  the  senate  :  their 
royal  officers  at  Rome,  and  in  the  provinces,  assumed 
the  sole  direction  of  the  mint  ;  and  the  same  preroga- 
tive was  inherited  by  the  Gothic  kings  of  Italy,  and 
the  long  series  of  the  Greek,  the  French,  and  the  Ger- 
man dynasties.  After  an  abdication  of  eight  hundred 
years,  the  Roman  senate  asserted  this  honourable  and 
lucrative  privilege:  which  was  tacitly  renounced  by 
the  popes,  from  Paschal  the  second  to  the  establish- 
ment of  thpir  residence  beyond  the  Alps.  Some  of 
these  republican  coins  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries  are  shown  in  the  cabinets  of  the  curious. 
On  one  of  these,  a  gold  medal,  Christ  is  depictured 
holding  in  his  left  hand  a  book  with  this  inscription  : 
"  The  vow  of  the  Roman  senate  and  people  :  Rome 
the  capital  of  the  world;"  on  the  reverse,  St.  Pe- 
ter delivering  a  banner  to  a  kneeling  senator  in  his  cap 
and  gown,  with  the  name  and  arms  of  his  family  in- 
pressed  on  his  shield.1!  III.  With  the  The  praefect  of 
empire,  the  praefect  of  the  city  had  de-  the  city, 
clined  to  a  municipal  officer;  yet  he  still  exercised  in 
the  last  appeal  the  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  ;  and 
a  drawn  sword,  which  he  received  from  the  successors 
of  Otho,  wras  the  mode  of  his  investiture  and  the  em- 
blem of  his  functions/  The  dignity  was  confined  to 
the  noble  families  of  Rome:  the  choice  of  the  people 
was  ratified  hy  the  pope;  but  a  triple  oath  of  fidelity 
must  have  often  embarrassed  the  praefect  in  the  con- 
flict of  adverse  duties.'  A  servant,  in  whom  they  pos- 
sessed but  a  third  share,  was  dismissed  by  the  inde- 
pendent Romans  :  in  his  place  they  elected  a  patri- 
cian ;  but  this  title,  which  Charlemagne  had  not  dis- 
dained, was  too  lofty  for  a  citizen  or  a  subject;  and, 
after  the  first  fervour  of  rebellion,  they  consented  with- 
out reluctance  to  the  restoration  of  the  a..  D. 
praefect.  About  fiftv  years  after  this  1198-1216. 
event,  Innocent  the  third,  the  most  ambitious,  or  at 
least  the  most  fortunate,  of  the  pontiffs,  delivered  the 
Romans  and  himself  from  this  badge  of  foreign  domin- 


o  Tacit.  Hist.  iii.  69,  70. 

P  This  partition  ofthe  noble  and  baser  metals  between  the  emper- 
or and  senate,  must  howpver  be  adopted,  not  as  a  positive  fact,  but 
as  the  probable  opinion  ofthe  best  antiquaries.  (See  the  Science  des 
Medailles  of  the  Pere  Joubert,  torn.  ii.  p.  2.13—211.  in  the  improved 
and  scarce  edition  ofthe  Baron  de  la  Bastie.) 

q  In  his  twenty-seventh  dissertation  on  the  Antiquities  of  Italy 
(lorn.  ii.  p.  559 — 569.)  Muratori  exhibits  a  series  of  the  senatorian 
coins,  which  bore  the  obscure  names  of  Ajfortiati,  In/<ortiati\  Proci* 
sini,  Paparini.  During  this  period  all  the  popes,  without  excepting 
Boniface  VIII.  abstained  from  the  right  of  coining,  which  was  re- 
sumed by  his  successor  Benedict  XI.  and  regularly  exercised  in  tiie 
court  of  Avignon. 

r  A  German  historian,  Gerard  of  Reicherspeg,  (in  Baluz.  Miscell. 
torn.  v.  p.  64.  apud  Schmidt,  Hist,  des  Allemands,  torn.  iii.  p.  260.) 
thus  describes  the  constitution  of  Rome  in  the  eleventh  century  : 
Grandiora  urbis  et  orbis  negolia  spectanl  ad  Rumanuin  ponlificem 
itemque  ad  Romanum  imperalorem,  sive  illius  vicarium  urbis  pr»- 
fectum,  qui  de  sua  dignilate  respicit  utrumque,  videlicet  dominum 
papam  cut  facil  hominum,  el  dominum  imperalorem  a  quo  accipit 
suae  notestaiis  insigne,  scilicet  gladium  exerium. 

•  The  words  of  a  contemporary  wriier  (Pandulph.  Pisan.  in  Vit. 
Paschal  II.  p.  357,  353.)  describe  the  election  and  oath  ofthe  praefect 
in  1113,  inconsultis  patribus  ....  loca  praefecloria  ....  Lauries  prae- 

fectoriae  .  comilorum  applausum  . .  .  .  juraturum  populo  in  ambo- 

nem  sublevant ....  conrirtnari  eum  in  urbe  praefectum  petunl 
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ion  ;  he  invested  the  praefect  with  a  banner  instead  of  a 
sword,  and  absolved  him  from  all  dependence  of  oaths 
or  service  to  the  German  emperors.4    In  his  place  an 
ecclesiastic,  a  present  or  future  cardinal,  was  named 
by  the  pope  to  the  civil  government  of  Rome;  but  his 
jurisdiction  has  been  reduced  to  a  narrow  compass  ; 
and  in  the  days  of  freedom,  the  right  or  exercise  was 
derived  from  the. senate  and  people.    IV.  After  the  re- 
Number  and    vival  of  the  senate,11  the  conscript  fathers 
choice  of  the    (if  I  may  use  the  expression)  were  in- 
senate.  vested  with  the  legislative  and  executive 

power;  but  their  views  seldom  reached  beyond  the 
present  day  ;  and  that  day  was  most  frequently  disturb- 
ed by  violence  and  tumult.  In  its  utmost  plenitude, 
the  order  or  assembly  consisted  of  fifty-six  senators,* 
the  most  eminent  of  whom  were  distinguished  by  the 
title  of  counsellors ;  they  were  nominated,  perhaps  an- 
nually, by  the  people;  and  a  previous  choice  of  their 
electors,  ten  persons  in  each  region,  or  parish,  might 
afford  a  basis  for  a  free  and  permanent  constitution, 
The  popes,  who  in  this  tempest  submitted  rather  to 
bend  than  to  break,  confirmed  by  treaty  the  establish- 
ment and  privileges  of  the  senate,  and  expected  from 
time,  peace,  and  religion,  the  restoration  of  their  go- 
vernment. The  motives  of  public  and  private  interest1 
might  sometimes  draw-  from  the  Romans  an  occasional 
and  temporary  sacrifice  of  their  claims;  and  they  re- 
newed their  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  successor  of  St.  I 
Peter  and  Constantine,  the  lawful  head  of  the  church 
and  the  republic.7 

The  office  of  The  union  and  vigour  of  a  public  coun- 
senator.  cj]  was  dissolved  in  a  lawless  city  ;  and 
the  Romans  soon  adopted  a  more  strong  and  simple1 
mode  of  administration.  They  condensed  the  name 
and  authority  of  the  senate  in  a  single  magistrate,  or 
two  colleagues  ;  and  as  they  were  changed  at  the  end 
of  a  year,  or  of  six  months,  the  greatness  of  the  trost 
was  compensated  by  the  shortness  of  the  term.  But 
in  this  transient  reign,  the  senators  of  Rome  indulged 
their  avarice  and  ambition:  their  justice  was  perverted 
by  the  interest  of  their  family  and  faction  ;  and  as 
they  punished  only  their  enemies,  they  were  obeyed 
only  by  their  adherents.  Anarchy,  no  longer  tem- 
pered by  the  pastoral  care  of  their  bishop,  admonished 
the  Romans  that  they  were  incapable  of  governing 
themselves;  and  they  sought  abroad  those  blessings 
which  they  were  hopeless  of  finding  at  home.  In  the 
same  age,  and  from  the  same  motives,  most  of  the 
Italian  republics  were  prompted  to  embrace  a  mea- 
sure, which,  however  strange  it  may  seem,  was  adapted 
to  their  situation,  and  productive  of  the  most  salutary 
effects.1  They  chose,  in  some  foreign  hut  friendly 
city,  an  impartial  magistrate  of  noble  birth  and  un- 
blemished character,  a  soldier  and  a  statesman,  recom- 
mended by  the  voice  of  fame  and  his  country,  to 
■whom  they  delegated  for  a  time  the  supreme  admin- 
istration of  peace  and  war.  The  compact  between 
the  governor  and  the  governed  was  sealed  with  oaths 


t  TJrbis  praefectnm  ad  lieiam  fidelitatem  rpeppit,  et  per  mantum 
quod  illi  donavit  de  prfefncuira  eiim  pubtice  invpgiivit,  qui  usque  ad 
id  temous  juramento  fidelitalis  Imperatori  fuil  obligatus  el  ab  eo  prae- 
feciuree  teuuii  honorein.  (Gesla  Innocent  III.  in  IVluratori,  torn.  iii. 
p.  i.  p.  487.) 

u  See  Olho  Frising.  Chron.  vii.  31.  de  Gest.  Frederic  I.  I.  i.  c.  27. 

x  Our  countryman,  Roger  Hoveden,  speaks  of  the  sinsle  senators, 
of  the  Capuzzi  fami  y,  &c.  quorum  lemporibus  melius  regebatur 
Roma  quain  nunc  (A  P.  1194.)  est  lemporibus  lvi.  senalorum.  (Du- 
canee,  Gloss,  mm.  vi.  p.  191.  Senatores.) 

y  IVluratori  (dissert,  xlii.  lorn  iii.  p.  7S5— 788.)  has  published  an 
original  treaty.  Concordia  inter  D.  nostrum  papani  Clementem  III. 
el  senatores  populi  Romani  super  regalibus  el  aliis  dignilaiibus  ur- 
bis,  Sec.  anno  44"  senatus.  The  senate  speaks,  and  speaks  with  au- 
thority :  Reddimus  ap  pnesens  ....  habebimus  tabitis  presby 

teria  ....  jurabimus  pacem  ei  fidelitatem,  ice.  A  chartula  de  Tene- 
ments Tusculani.  dated  in  the  47th  year  of  the  same  tera.  and  con- 
firmed decrelo  amplissimi  ordinis  senalus,  acclamatione  P.  R.  pub- 
lice  Capitolio  consistentis.  It  is  there  we  find  thp  difference  of 
senatores  consiliarii  and  simple  senators.  (.Muratori,  dissert,  xlii.  torn 
iii.  p.  787—739.) 

i  Muratori  (dissert,  xlv.  torn  iv.  p.  64  —  92.)  has  fully  explained 
this  mode  of  government ;  and  the  Oculus  Pastoralis,  which  he  has 
given  at  the  end,  is  a  treatise  or  sermon  on  the  duties  of  these  foreign 
'nagist  rales. 


and  subscription;  and  the  duration  of  his  power,  ther 
measure  of  his  stipend,  the  nature  of  their  mutual 
obligations,  were  defined  with  scrupulous  decision. 
They  swore  to  obey  him  as  their  lawful  superior;  he 
pledged  his  faith  to  unite  the  indifference  of  a  stran- 
ger with  the  zeal  of  a  patriot.  At  his  choice,  four  or 
six  knights  and  civilians,  his  assessors  in  arms  and 
justice,  attended  the  Podesta,'  who  maintained  at  his 
own  expense  a  decent  retinue  of  servants  and  horses: 
his  wife,  his  son,  his  brother,  who  might  bias  the 
affections  of  the  judge,  were  left  behind;  during  the 
exercise  of  his  office  he  was  not  permitted  to  purchase 
land,  to  contract  an  alliance,  or  even  to  accept  an  invi- 
tation in  the  house  of  a  citizen  ;  nor  could  he  honoura- 
bly depart  till  he  had  satisfied  the  complaints  that 
might  be  urged  against  his  government. 

It  was  thns,  about  the  middle  of  the  Brancaieone, 
thirteenth  century,  that  the  Romans  call-  A-D- 1252-1258. 
ed  from  Bologna  the  senator  Brancaleone,b  whose  fame 
and  merit  have  been  rescued  from  oblivion  by  the  pen 
of  an  English  historian.  A  just  anxiety  for  his  repu- 
tation, a  clear  foresight  of  the  difficulties  of  the  task, 
had  engaged  him  to  refuse  the  honour  of  their  choice: 
the  statutes  of  Rome  were  suspended,  and  his  office 
prolonged  to  the  term  of  three  years.  By  the  guilty 
and  licentious  he  was  accused  as  cruel ;  by  the  clergy 
he  was  suspected  as  partial ;  but  the  friends  of  peace 
and  order  applauded  the  firm  and  upright  magistrate 
by  whom  those  blessings  were  restored.  No  crimi- 
nals were  so  powerful  as  to  brave,  so  obscure  as  to 
elude,  the  justice  of  the  senator.  By  his  sentence  two 
nobles  of  the  AnnibaUli  family  were  executed  on  a 
gibbet ;  and  he  inexorably  demolished,  in  the  city  and 
neighbourhood,  one  hundred  and  forty  towers,  the 
strong  shelters  of  rapine  and  mischief.  The  bishop, 
as  a  simple  bishop,  was  compelled  to  reside  in  his 
diocese;  and  the  standard  of  Brancaieone  was  dis- 
played in  the  field  with  terror  and  effect.  His  ser- 
vices were  repaid  by  the  ingratitude  of  a  people 
unworthy  of  the  happiness  which  they  enjoyed.  By 
the  public  robbers,  whom  he  had  provoked  for  their 
sake,  the  Romans  were  excited  to  depose  and  impri- 
son their  benefactor;  nor  would  his  life  have  been 
spared,  if  Bologna  had  not  possessed  a  pledge  for  his 
safety.  Before  his  departure,  the  prudent  senator  had 
required  the  exchange  of  thirty  hostages  of  the  noblest 
families  of  Rome:  on  the  news  of  his  danger,  and  at 
the  prayer  of  his  wife,  they  were  more  strictly  guard- 
ed ;  and  Bologna,  in  the  cause  of  honour,  sustained  the 
thunders  of  a  papal  interdict.  This  generous  resis- 
tance allowed  the  Romans  to  compare  the  present 
with  the  past;  and  Brancaieone  was  conducted  from 
the  prison  to  the  capito]  amidst  the  acclamations  of  a 
repentant  people.  The  remainder  of  his  government 
was  firm  and  fortunate ;  and  as  soon  as  envy  w-as 
appeased  by  death,  his  head,  enclosed  in  a  precious 
vase,  was  deposited  on  a  lofty  column  of  marble.' 

The  impotence  of  reason  and  virtue  Charles  of  Anjnu, 
recommended  in  Italy  a  more  effectual  A.  D.  1265— 1278. 
choice:  instead  of  a  private  citizen,  to  whom  thpy 
yielded  a  voluntary  and  precarious  obedience,  the  Ro- 
mans elected  for  their  senator  some  prince  of  indepen- 
dent power,  who  could  defend  them  from  their  ene- 


»  In  the  Latin  writers,  at  least  of  the  silver  age,  the  tille  of  Poles- 
las  was  transferred  from  the  office  to  Ihe  magistrate : 
Hujus  qui  trahitur  praetextam  sumera  mavis; 
An  Fidenarum  Gabiorumque  esse  Potestas. 

(Juvenal.  Satir.  x.  99.) 

b  See  the  life  and  dpath  of  Brancaieone,  in  the  Historia  Major  of 
Matthew  Paris,  p.  741  757.  752.  797.  799.  810.  823.  833.  83i>.  840.  The 
multitude  of  pilerims  and  suitors  connected  Rome  and  St.  Alban's, 
and  the  resenimenl  of  Ihe  English  clergy  prompted  them  to  rejoice 
whenever  the  popes  were  humbled  and  oppressed. 

c  Matthew  Paris  thus  ends  his  account  :  Caput  vero  ipsius  Bi^anca- 
leonis  in  vase  prelioso  super  marmnream  columnam  collocalum,  in 
signum  sui  valoris  el  probitalis.  quasi  reliquias,  superstitiose  Dimis 
el  pompose  sustulerunl.  Fueral  enim  superborum  polenlum  el  male- 
factorum  urbis  malleus  el  exlirpalor,  et  populi  protector  el  defensor, 
veritalis  et  juslitis  imitator  et  araaior.  (p.  840.)  A  biographer  of  In- 
nocent IV.  (Muralori,  Script,  lorn.  iii.  P.  i.  p.  591,  592.)  draws  a  less 
favourable  portrait  of  this  Ohibeline  senator. 
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mies  and  themselves.    Charles  of  Anjou  and  Provence,  I 
the  most  ambitious  and  warlike  monarch  of  the  age, 
accepted  at  the  same  time  the  kingdom  of  Naples  ' 
from  the  pope,  and  the  office  of  senator  from  the  Ro- 
man people.d    As  he  passed  through  the  city,  in  his 
road  to  victory,  he  Teceived  their  oath  of  allegiance, 
lodged  in  the  Lateran  palace,  and  smoothed  in  a  short 
visit  the  harsh  features  of  his  despotic  character.  Yet 
even  Charles  was  exposed  to  the  inconstancy  of  the 
people,  who  saluted  with  the  same  acclamations  the 
passages  of  his  rival,  the  unfortunate  Conradin;  and 
a  powerful  avenger,  who  reigned  in  the  capitol,  alarm- 
ed the  fears  and  jealousy  of  the  popes.    The  absolute 
term  of  his  life  was  superseded  by  a  renewal  every 
third  year;  and  the  enmity  of  Nicholas  the  third  I 
obliged  the  Sicilian  king  to  abdicate  the  government 
of  Rome.    In  his  bull,  a  perpetual  law,  the  imperious  | 
pontiff  asserts  the  truth,  validity,  and  use,  of  the  dona-  J 
tion  of  Constantino,  not  less  essential  to  the  peace  of 
the  city  than  to  the  independence  of  the  church;  esta- 
blishes the  annual  election  of  the  senator;  and  for- J 
mally  disqualifies  all  emperors,  kings,  princes,  and 
Pope  Martin  IV.  persons  of  an  eminent  and  conspicuous 
A.  D.  1281.      rank.*    This  prohibitory  clause  was  re- 
pealed in  his  own  behalf  by  Martin  the  fourth,  who 
numbly  solicited  the  suffrage  of  the  Romans.    In  the 
presence,  and  by  the  authority,  of  the  people,  two  elec- 
tors conferred,  not  on  the  pope,  but  on  the  noble  and  < 
faithful  Martin,  the  dignity  of  senator,  and  the  supreme  I 
administration  of  the  republic/  to  hold  during  his 
natural  life,  and  to  exercise  at  pleasure  by  himself  or 

_.  his  deputies.    About  fifty  years  after- 

The  emperor  ,   '  ,  ...       ■>  ■>  , 

Lewis  of  Ba-  wards,  the  same  title  was  granted  to 
varia,  the  emperor  Lewis  of  Bavaria;  and  the 

'  liberty  of  Rome  was  acknowledged  by 
her  two  sovereigns,  who  accepted  a  municipal  office 
in  the  government  of  their  own  metropolis. 
Addresses  of  In  the  first  moments  of  rebellion,  when 
Rome  to  the  Arnold  of  Brescia  had  inflamed  their 
emperors.  minds  against  the  church,  the  Romans 
artfully  laboured  to  conciliate  the  favour  of  the  em- 
peror, and  to  recommend  their  merit  and  services  in 
Conrad  ill.  the^cause  of  Cajsar.  The  style  of  their 
A.  D.  1144.  ambassadors  to  Conrad  the  third  and 
Frederic  the  first,  is  a  mixture  of  flattery  and  pride, 
the  tradition  and  the  ignorance  of  their  own  history.8 
After  some  complaint  of  his  silence  and  neglect,  they 
exhort  the  former  of  these  princes  to  pass  the  Alps, 
and  assume  fnm  their  hands  the  imperial  crown. 
"We  beseech  your  majesty,  not  to  disdain  the  humi- 
lity of  your  sons  and  vassals,  not  to  listen  to  the  accu- 
sations of  our  commmon  enemies,  who  calumniate  the 
senate  as  hostile  to  your  throne,  who  sow  the  seeds 
of  discord,  that  they  may  reap  the  harvest  of  destruc- 
tion. The  pope  and  the  Sicilian  are  united  in  an  im- 
pious league  to  oppose  our  liberty  and  your  corona- 
tion. With  the  blessing  of  God,  our  zeal  and  courage 
has  hitherto  defeated  their  attempts.  Of  their  power- 
•  fnl  and  factious  adherents,  more  especially  the  Fran- 
gipani,  we  have  taken  by  assault  the  houses  and  ter- 
rets  :  some  of  these  are  occupied  by  our  troops,  and 


i  The  election  of  Charles  of  Anjou  to  the  office  of  perpetual  sen  a 
lor  of  Home,  is  mentioned  by  the  historians  in  the  eighth  volume  of 
the  Collection  of  Muratori,  by  Nichol  as  de  Jamsilla,  (p.  592.)  the 
mnnV-  of  Padua,  (p.  721.)  Sabas  Mai  as  pi  na,  (1.  ii.  c.  9.  p.  808.)  and 
Ricordano  Malespini.  (c  177.  p.  999  ) 

e  The  huh  sounding  bull  of  Nicholas  III.  which  founds  his  tempo- 
ral sovereignty  on  the  donation  of  Constantino,  is  still  extant:  and 
as  it  has  been  inserted  by  Boniface  VIII.  in  the  Sextt  of  the  D  cre- 
lals,  it  must  be  received  by  the  catholics,  or  at  least  by  the  papists, 
as  a  sacrpd  and  perpetual  law. 

f  I  am  indebted  to  Fleury  (Hist.  Eccles.  torn,  xviii.  p.  306.)  for  an 
extract  of  this  Roman  act,  which  he  has  talten  from  the  Ecclesiasti- 
cal Annals  of  Otlericus  Kaynaldus,  A.  I>.  12SI.  No.  14,  15. 

g  These  letters  and  speeches  are  preserve d  by  Olho  bishop  of  Fri- 
sinsen,  (Fabric.  Biblioi.  Lai.  med.  et.  iufim.  lorn,  v  p.  I8G,  IS7.)  per. 
haps  the  noblest  of  historians:  he  was  son  of  Leopold  marquis  nf 
Austria;  his  mother,  Aenep,  was  daught-r  of  the  emperor  Henry  IV. 
and  he  was  half  brother  and  uncle  \o  Conrad  lit.  and  Frederic  I. 
He  has  lef ,  in  seven  books,  a  Chronicle  of  the  Tim^s;  in  two.  the 
Oesta  Frederic!  I.  the  last  of  whi  -h  is  inserted  in  toe  sixth  volume 
of  Muralori's  historians 


some  are  levelled  with  the  ground.  The  Milvian 
brid<je,  which  they  had  broken,  is  restored  and  forti- 
fied for  your  safe  passage;  and  your  army  may  enter 
the  city  without  being  annoyed  from  the  castle  of  St. 
Angelo.  All  that  we  have  done,  and  all  that  we 
design,  is  for  your  honour  and  service,  in  the  loyal 
hope,  that  you  will  speedily  appear  in  person,  to  vin- 
dicate those  rights  which  have  been  invaded  by  the 
clergy,  to  revive  the  dignity  of  the  empire,  and  to 
surpass  the  fame  and  glory  of  your  predecessors. 
May  you  fix  your  residence  in  Rome,  the  capital  of 
the  world  :  give  laws  to  Italy,  and  the  Teutonic  king- 
dom ;  and  imitate  the  example  of  Constantino,  and 
Justinian,*  who,  by  the  vigour  of  the  senate  and  peo- 
ple, obtained  the  sceptre  of  the  earth.'"'  But  these 
splendid  and  fallacious  wishes  were  not  cherished  by 
Conrad  the  Frar.conian,  whose  eyes  were  fixed  on  the 
Holy  Land,  and  who  died  without  visiting  Rome 
soon  after  his  return  from  the  Holy  Land. 

His  nephew  and  successor,  Frederic  Frederic  I. 
Parbarossa,  was  more  ambitious  of  the  A  D.  1155. 
imperial  crown  ;  nor  had  any  of  the  successors  of 
Otho  acquired  such  absolute  sway  over  the  kingdom 
of  Italy.  Surrounded  by  bis  ecclesiastical  and  secular 
princes,  he  crave  audience  in  his  camp  at  Sutri  to  the 
ambassadors  of  Rome,  who  thus  addressed  him  in  a 
free  and  florid  oration  :  "  Incline  your  ear  to  the  queen 
of  cities;  approach  with  a  peaceful  and  friendly  mind 
the  precincts  of  Rome,  which  has  cast  away  the  yoke 
of  the  clergy,  and  is  impatient  to  crown  In  r  legitimate 
emperor.  Under  your  auspicious  influence,  may  the 
primitive  times  be  restored.  Assert  the  prerogatives 
of  the  eternal  city,  and  reduce  under  her  monarchy 
the  insolence  of  the  world.  You  are  not  ignorant,  that, 
in  former  ages,  hy  the  wisdom  of  ihe  senate,  by  the 
valour  and  discipline  of  the  pquestrian  order,  she 
extended  her  victorious  arms  to  the  east  and  west, 
beyond  the  Alps,  and  over  the  islands  of  the  ocean. 
By  our  sins,  in  the  absence  of  our  princes,  the  noble 
institution  of  the  senate  has  sunk  in  oblivion  :  and  with 
our  prudence,  our  strength  has  likewise  decreased. 
We  have  revived  the  senate,  and  the  equestrian  order : 
the  counsels  of  the  one,  the  arms  of  the  other,  will  be 
devoted  to  your  person  and  the  service  of  the  empire. 
Do  you  not  hear  the  language  of  the  Roman  matron'? 
You  were  a  guest,  I  have  adopted  you  as  a  citizen  ;  a 
Transalpine  stranger,  I  have  i  lected  von  for  my  sove- 
reign ;k  and  given  yon  myself,  and  all  that  is  mine. 
Your  first  and  most  sacred  duty,  is  to  swear  and  sub- 
scribe, that  you  will  shed  your  blood  for  the  republic  ; 
that  you  will  maintain  in  peace  and  justice  the  laws 
of  the  city  and  the  charters  of  your  predecessors;  and 
that  you  will  reward  with  five  thousand  pounds  of 
silver,  the  faithful  senators  who  shall  proclaim  your 
titles  in  the  capitol.  With  the  name,  assume  the 
character,  of  Augustus."  The  flowers  of  Latin  rhe- 
toric were  not  yet  exhausted  ;  but  Frederic,  impatient 
of  their  vanity,  interrupted  the  orators  in  the  high 
tone  of  royalty  and  conquest.  "Famous  indeed  have 
been  the  fortitude  and  wisdom  of  the  ancient  Romans; 
but  your  speech  is  not  seasoned  with  wisdom,  and  I 
could  wish  that  fortitude  were  conspicuous  in  your 
actions.  Like  all  sublunary  things,  Rome  has  felt 
the  vicissitudes  of  time  and  fortune.  Your  noblest 
families  were  translated  to  the  east,  to  the  royal  city 
of  Constantine;  and  the  remains  of  your  strength  and 
freedom  have  long  since  been  exhausted  hy  the  Greeks 
and  Franks.  Are  you  desirous  of  beholding;  the  an- 
cient glory  of  Rome,  the  gravity  of  the  senate,  the. 
spirit  of  the  knig'its,  the  discipline  of  the  camp,  the 
•valour  of  the  legions'?  you  will  find  them  in  the  Ger- 
man republic.    It  is  not  empire,  naked  and  alone; 

h  We  desire  (said  the  ignorant  Romans)  to  restore  the  emnire  in 
eum  station,  quo  fuil  tempore  Constantini  et  Jnstiniani,  qui  tolum 
orbevn  vigors  senatiis  et  p'opuli  Roman!  snis  tenuere  manibus. 

\  O'ho  Frising.  de  Gestis  Frederici  I.  1  i.  r.  -28.  d.  662—664. 

*  H"snes  ens,  civem  feci.  Ad  vena  fuisti  rx  Transalpinis  parti- 
hoi.  rrincirem  col'slitui. 
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the  ornaments  and  virtues  of  empire  have  likewise 
migrated  beyond  the  Alps  to  a  more  deserving  peo- 
ple.1 They  will  be  employed  in  your  defence,  but 
they  claim  your  obedience.  You  pretend  that  myself 
or  my  predpeessors  have  been  invited  by  the  Romans  : 
you  mistake  the  word  ;  they  were  not  invited  ;  they 
were  implored.  From  its  foreign  and  dompstic  tyrants, 
the  city  was  rescued  by  Charlemagne  and  Otho,  whose 
ashes  respose  in  our  country  ;  and  their  dominion  was 
the  price  of  your  deliverance.  Under  that  dominion 
your  ancestors  lived  and  died.  I  claim  by  the  right 
of  inheritance  and  possession,  and  who  shall  dare 
to  extort  you  from  my  hands?  Is  the  hand  of  the 
Franks'"  and  Germans  enfeebled  by  age  ?  am  I  van- 
quished? am  I  a  captive?  am  I  not  encompassed 
with  the  banners  of  a  potent  and  invincible  army? 
You  impose  conditions  on  your  master ;  you  require 
oaths:  if  the  conditions  are  just,  an  oath  is  super- 
fluous; if  unjust,  it  is  criminal.  Can  you  doubt  my 
equity  ?  It  is  extended  to  the  meanest  of  my  subjects. 
Will  not  my  sword  be  unsheathed  in  the  defence  of 
the  capitol  ?  By  that  sword  the  northern  kingdom  of 
Denmark  has  been  restored  to  the  Roman  empire. 
You  prescribe  the  measure  and  the  objects  of  my 
bounty,  which  flows  in  a  copious  but  a  voluntary 
stream.  All  will  be  given  to  patient  merit;  all  will 
be  denied  to  rude  importunity."11  Neither  the  em- 
peror nor  the  senate  could  maintain  these  lofty  preten- 
sions of  dominion  and  liberty.  United  with  the  popp, 
and  suspicious  of  the  Romans,  Frederic  continued  his 
march  to  the  Yatican  :  his  coronation  was  disturbed 
by  a  sally  from  the  capitol ;  and  if  the  numbers  and 
valour  of  the  Germans  prevailed  in  the  h]<>ody  conflict, 
he  could  not  safely  encamp  in  the  presence  of  a  city 
of  which  he  styled  himself  t!:e  sovereign.  About 
t  vclve  years  afterwards,  he  besieged  Rome,  to  seat 
r.n  antipope  in  the  chair  of  St.  Peter;  and  twelve 
Pisan  galleys  were  introduced  into  the  Tiber;  but  the 
senate  and  people  were  saved  by  the  arts  of  negotia- 
tion and  the  progress  of  disease;  nor  did  Frederic  or 
his  successors  reiterate  the  hostile  attempt.  Their 
laborious  rpigns  were  exercised  by  the  popes,  the  cru- 
sades, and  the  independence  of  Lombardy  and  Ger- 
many; they  courted  the  alliance  of  the  Romans;  and 
Frederic  the  second  offpred  in  the  capitol  the  great 
standard,  the  Carnccio  of  Milan.0  After  the  extinction 
of  the  house  of  Swabia,  they  were  banished  beyond 
the  Alps;  and  their  last  coronations  betrayed  the  im- 
potence and  poverty  of  the  Teutonic  Caesars." 
Ware  of  the  Under  the  reign  of  Adrian,  when  the 
Romansagainst  empire  extended  from  the  Euphrates  to 
the  neighbour-  the  ocean,  from  mount  Atlas  to  the  Gram- 
pian hills,  a  fanciful  historiani  amused 


1  Non  cessit  nobis  nudum  imperium,  virtutp  sua  amictum  venit,  or- 
namentapua  secumtraxit.  Penes  nos  sunt  consoles  tui,&c.  Cicero 
or  Livy  would  not  have  rejected  Uipsp  images,  the  eloquence  of  a 
barbarian  born  am!  educated  in  ihp  Hercynian  forest. 

m  Otho  of  FrisinsiPn,  who  surety  understood  Uip  lansuase  of  the 
conn  and  diet  of  Germany,  sneaks  of  the  Franks  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury as  the  reisnins  nation  ;  (Pr.iceres  Franci,  equites  Franci,  manus 
Francorum  :)  he  adds,  however,  the  epithet  of  Teutoniei. 

n  Otho  Frisine.  de  G^sus  Frederici  1. 1.  ii.  c.  22.  p.  720— 723.  These 
original  and  authentic  acts  I  have  translated  and  abridged  with  free- 
dom, y*t  with  fidelity. 

o  From  the  Chronicles  of  Uicobaldo  and  Francis  Pepin,  Mnratori 
(dissert,  xxvi.  torn.  ii.  p.  492.)  has  transcribed  this  curious  fuel  with 
the  dorgrel  verses  that  accompanied  the  gift. 

Ave  dectts  orbis,  ave  !  victtis  tibi  destinor,  ave  ! 

Currus  ah  Auffuslu  Freder'u  o  Caesare  justo. 

Vaa  iMediolanum  !  jam  semis  spernere  vanuin 

Imperii  vires,  proprias  tibi  toilers  vires. 

Krgo  triump'horuni  urbs  potes  memor  esse  priorum 

Quos  tibi  miuebant  reges  qui  bella  gerebanl. 
Nesi  dee  tacere([  now  use  the  Italian  Dissertations,  torn.  i.  p.  444.) 
che  nell'  anno  1727,  una  copia  desso  Caroccio  in  manno  dianzi  inno- 
lo  si  scopri,  nel  Campidoglio,  presso  alle  carcere  di  quel  luogo,  dove 
Sislo  V.  I'avea  falio  rinchiudere.  Slava  esso  posto  sopra  qualro  co- 
lonnedi  Iliarmn  fino  colla  sequeme  inscrizione,  ice  to  the  same  pur- 
pose as  the  old  inscription. 

p  The  decline  uf  the  imperial  arms  and  authority  in  Italy  is  related 
with  impartial  learning  in  the  Annals  of  Muratori  ;  (loin,  x  xi.  xii  ) 
and  the  reader  may  compare  his  narrative  with  the  Hisloire  des  Al- 
lemands  (torn.  iii.  iv.)  by  Schmidt,  who  has  deserved  the  esteem  of 
hit'  countrymen. 

q  Tibur  nunc  suburbanum,  el  a?s'iva?  Preeneste  deliciae,  nuncupa- 
te in  Capitolio  votis  petebanlur.    The  whole  passage  of  Flurug  (I.  i. 


the  Romans  with  the  picture  of  their  infant  wars. 
"There  was  a  time,"  says  Florus,  "when  Tibur  and 
Prseneste,  our  summer  retreats,  were  the  objects  of 
hostile  vows  in  the  capitol,  when  we  dreaded  the 
shades  of  the  Arician  groves,  when  we  could  triumph 
without  a  blush  over  the  nameless  villages  of  the 
Sabines  and  Latins,  and  even  Corioli  could  afford  a 
title  not  unworthy  of  a  victorious  general."  The  pride 
of  his  contemporaries  was  gratified  by  the  contrast  of 
the  past  with  the  present;  they  would  have  been 
humbled  by  the  prospect  of  futurity;  by  the  predic- 
tion, that  after  a  thousand  years,  Rome,  despoiled  of 
empire  and  contracted  to  her  primaeval  limits,  would 
renew  the  same  hostilities,  on  the  same  ground  which 
was  then  decorated  with  her  villas  and  gardens.  The 
adjacent  territory  on  either  side  of  the  Tiber  was 
al  ways  claimed,  and  sometimes  possessed,  as  the  patri- 
mony of  St.  Peier ;  but  the  barons  assumed  a  lawless 
independence,  and  the  cities  too  faithfully  copied  the 
revolt  and  discord  of  the  metropolis.  In  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  centuries,  the  Romans  incessantly  laboured 
to  reduce  or  destroy  the  contumacious  vassals  of  the 
church  and  senate;  and  if  their  headstrong  and  selfish 
ambition  was  moderated  by  the  pope,  lie  often  encour- 
aged their  zeal  by  the  alliance  of  his  spiritual  arms. 
Their  warfare  was  that  of  the  first  consuls  and  dicta- 
tors, who  were  taken  from  the  plough.  They  assem- 
bled in  arms  at  the  foot  of  the  capitol  ;  sallied  from 
the  gates,  plundered  or  burnt  the  harvests  of  their 
neighbours,  eng  iged  in  tumultuary  conflict,  and  return- 
ed heme  after  an  expedition  of  fifteen  or  twenty  days. 
Their  sieges  were  tedious  and  unskilful;  in  the  use 
of  victory,  they  indulged  the  mpaner  passions  of  jea- 
lousy and  revenge  ;  and  instead  of  adopting  the  valour, 
they  trampled  on  the  misfortunes,  of  their  adversaries. 
The  captives,  in  their  shirts,  with  a  rope  round  their 
necks,  solicited  their  pardon:  the  fortificntions,  and 
even  the  buildings,  of  the  rival  cities  were  dimo- 
lished.  and  the  inhabitants  were  scattered  in  the  adja- 
cent villages.  It  was  thus  that  the  seats  of  the  car- 
dinal bishops,  Porto,  Ostia,  Allianum,  Tusculum,  Pras- 
nestp,  and  Tibur  or  Tivoli,  were  successively  over- 
thrown by  the  ferocious  hostility  of  the  Romans. '  Of 
these,'  Porto  and  Ostia,  the  two  keys'of  the  Tiber,  are 
still  vacant  and  desolate;  the  marshy  and  unwhole- 
some banks  are  peopled  with  herds  of  buffalos,  and 
the  river  is  lost  to  every  purpose  of  navigation  and 
trade.  The  hills  which  afford  a  shady  retirement  from 
the  autumnal  heats,  have  again  smiled  with  the  bless- 
ings of  peace;  Frescati  has  arisen  near  the  ruins  of 
Tusculum;  Tibur  or  Tivoli  has  resumed  the  honours 
of  a  city,1  and  the  meaner  towns  of  Albano  and  Pales- 
trina  are  decorated  with  the  villas  of  the  cardinals  and 
princes  of  Rome.  In  the  work  of  destruction,  the 
ambition  of  the  Romans  was  often  checked  and  re- 
pulsed by  the  neighbouring  cities  and  their  allies:  in 
the  first  siege  of  Tibur,  they  were  driv-  Batl,e  „f  xus- 
en  from  their  camp  ;  and  the  battles  of  eulum, 
Tusculum"  and  Viterbo*  might  he  com-     A  D-  1167- 


c.  II.)  may  be  read  with  pleasure,  and  has  deserved  the  praise  of  a 
man  of  senilis.  (CEuvres  de  Montesquieu,  lorn.  iii.  p.  634,  635.  quarto 
edition.) 

r  Ne  a  feritate  Romanorum,  sicnt  fuerant  Hostienses,  Portuenses, 
Tusculanenses,  Albanenses,  Eabicenses,  et  nuper  Tiburlini  destrue- 
renlur.  (Matthew  Paris,  p.  757.)  These  events  are  marked  in  the 
Annals  and  Index  (the  eighteenth  volume)  of  Muratori. 

s  For  the  state  or  ruin  of  these  suburban  cities,  'he  banks  of  the 
Tiber,  Jcc.  see  the  lively  picture  of  the  P.  Labat,  (Voyage  en  Espag. 
pi  en  Italie.)  who  had  not  long  resided  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Rome:  and  the  more  accurate  description  of  which  P.  Eschinard 
(Roma,  1750.  in  octavo)  has  added  to  the  topographical  map  of  Cingo- 
lani. 

t  Labat  (torn.  iii.  p  233.)  mentions  a  recent  decree  of  the  Roman 
government,  which  I  as  sevprely  mortified  the  pride  and  poverty  of 
Tivoli  r  in  civitate  Tiburlina  non  vivitur  civiliier. 

u  I  depart  from  my  usual  method,  of  quoting  only  by  the  date  the 
Annats  of  Muratori,  In  consideration  of  the  critical  balance  in  which 
he  has  weighed  nine  contemporary  writers  who  mention  the  battle 
of  Tusculum,  (torn.  x.  p.  42—  44.) 

i  Matthew  Puns,  p.  345.  This  bishop  of  Winchester  was  Peter  de 
Pupibus,  who  occupied  the  see  thirty-two  years,  (A.  D.  1206—1238.) 
and  is  described,  by  th°  English  historian,  as  a  soldier  and  a  states- 
man, Cp.  173  -  399.) 
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pared  in  their  relative  state  to  the  memorahle  fields  of 
T hrasymene  and  Cannas.  In  the  first  of  these  petty 
wars,  thirty  thousand  Romans  were  overthrown  by  a 
thousand  German  horse,  whom  Frederic  Barbarossa 
had  detached  to  the  relief  of  Tusculum;  and  if  we 
number  the  slain  at  three,  the  prisoners  at  two,  thou- 
sand, we  shall  embrace  the  most  authentic  and  mod- 
erate account.  Sixty-eight  years  afterwards  they 
Battleof  Viterbo,  marched  against  Viterbo  in  the  eeelesi- 
A.  D.  1234.  astical  state  with  the  whole  force  of  the 
city  :  by  a  rare  coalition  the  Teutonic  eagle  was  blend- 
ed, in  the  adverse  banners,  with  the  keys  of  St.  Peter; 
and  the  pope's  auxiliaries  were  commanded  by  a  count 
of  Thoulouse  and  a  bishop  of  Winchester.  The  Ro- 
mans were  discomfited  with  shame  and  slaughter;  but 
the  English'prelate  must  have  indulged  the  vanity  of 
a  pilgrim,  if  he  multiplied  their  numbers  to  one  hun- 
dred, and  their  loss  in  the  field  to  thirty,  thousand 
men.  Had  the  policy  of  the  senate  and  the  discipline 
of  the  legions  been  restored  with  the  capitol,  the  divi- 
ded condition  of  Italy  would  have  offered  the  fairest 
opportunity  of  a  second  conquest.  But  in  arms  the 
modern  Romans  were  not  above,  and  in  arts,  they  were 
far  below,  the  common  level  of  the  neighbouring  re- 
publics. Nor  was  their  warlike  spirit  of  any  long 
continuance;  after  some  irregular  sallies  they  subsi- 
ded in  the  national  apathy,  in  the  neglect  of  military 
institutions,  and  in  the  disgraceful  and  dangerous  use 
of  foreign  mercenaries. 

The  eleciion  of  Ambition  is  a  weed  of  quick  and  early 
the  popes.  vegetation  in  the  vineyard  of  Christ. 
Under  the  first  Christian  princes,  the  chair  of  St.  Pe- 
ter was  disputed  by  the  votes,  the  venality,  the  vio- 
lence, of  a  popular  election;  the  sanctuaries  of  Rcrne 
were  polluted  with  blood  ;  and,  from  the  third  to  the 
twelfth  century,  the  church  was  distracted  by  the  mis- 
chief of  frequent  schisms.  As  long  as  the  final  ap- 
peal was  determined  by  the  civil  magistrate,  these 
mischiefs  were  transient  and  local  :  the  merits  were 
tried  by  equity  or  favour;  nor  could  the  unsuccessful 
competitor  long  disturb  the  triumph  of  his  rival.  But 
after  the  emperors  had  been  divested  of  their  preroga- 
tives, after  a  maxim  had  been  established,  that  the 
vicar  of  Christ  is  amenable  to  no  earthly  tribunal, 
each  vacancy  of  the  holy  see  might  involve  Christen- 
dom in  controversy  and  war.  The  claims  of  the  car- 
dinals and  inferior  clergy,  of  the  nobles  and  people, 
were  vague  and  litigious:  the  freedom  of  choice  was 
overruled  by  the  tumults  of  a  city  that  no  longer  own- 
ed or  obeyed  a  superior.  On  the  decease  of  a  pope, 
two  factions  proceeded  in  different  churches  to  a  dou- 
ble election  :  the  number  and  weight  of  votes,  the  pri- 
ority of  time,  the  merit  of  the  candidates,  might  bal- 
ance each  other :  the  most  respectable  of  the  clergy 
were  divided  ;  and  the  distant  princes,  who  bowed  be- 
fore the  spiritual  throne,  could  not  distinguish  the 
spurious,  from  the  legitimate,  idol.  The  emperors 
were  often  the  authors  of  the  schism,  from  the  politi- 
cal motive  of  opposing  a  friendly  to  an  hostile  pontiff; 
and  each  of  the  competitors  was  reduced  to  sulfer  the 
insults  of  his  enemies,  who  were  not  awed  by  con- 
science; and  to  purchase  the  support  of  his  adherents. 
Eight  of  the  who  were  instigated  by  avarice  or  ambi- 
cardinats  est  a-  \\0[u  \  peaceful  and  perpetual  succes- 
blished  by  Alex-  ■  ,  ,  ,  , 

anderlll.  sion  was  ascertained  by  Alexander  the 

A.  D.  1179.  third/  who  finally  abolished  the  tumul- 
tuary votes  of  the  clergy  and  people,  and  defined  the 
right  of  election  in  the  sole  college  of  cardinals.2 
The  three  orders  of  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons, 


I 


y  See  Mosheim,  Institut.  Histor.  Ecclesiasl.  p.  401.  403.  Alexander 
himst-lf  had  nearly  bepn  ihe  victim  of  a  contested  election  ;  and  the 
doubtful  merits  of  Innocent  had  only  preponderated  by  the  weight 
uf  genius  and  Wrning  which  St.  Bernard  cast  into  the  scale.  (See 
his  life  and  writings.) 

2  Thf  origin,  titles,  importance,  dress,  precedency,  &c,  of  the  Ro- 
man cardinals,  are  very  ably  discussed  by  Tbomasin  :  (Discipline  de 
I'Eglise,  loin.  i.  p.  1262—1287.)  but  their  purple  is  now  much  faded. 
The  sacred  college  was  raised  to  the  definite  number  of  seventy  two, 
k>  represent,  under  his  vicar,  the  disciples  of  Christ. 


were  assimilated  to  each  other  by  this  important  pri- 
vilege; the  parochial  clergy  of  Rome  obtained  the  first 
rank  in  the  hierarchy;  they  were  indifferently  chosen 
among  the  nations  of  Christendom  ;  and  the  posses- 
sion of  the  richest  benefices,  of  the  most  important 
bishoprics,  was  not  incompatible  with  their  title  and 
office.  The  senators  of  the  catholic  church,  the  coad- 
jutors and  legates  of  the  supreme  pontiff,  were  robed 
in  purple,  the  symbol  of  martyrdom  or  royalty ;  they 
claimed  a  proud  equality  with  kings :  and  their  dignity 
was  enhanced  by  the  smallness  of  their  number,  which 
till  the  reign  uf  Leo  the  tenth,  seldom  exceeded  twenty 
or  twenty-five  persons.  By  this  wise  regulation,  all 
doubt  and  scandal  were  removed,  and  the  root  of 
schism  was  so  effectually  destroyed,  thai  in  a  period 
of  six  hundred  years  a  double  choice  has  only  once 
divided  the  unity  of  the  sacred  college.  But  as  the 
concurrence  of  two  thirds  of  the  votes  had  been  made 
necessary,  the  election  was  often  delayed  by  the  pri- 
vate interest  and  passions  of  the  cardinals;  and  while 
they  prolonged  their  independent  reign,  the  christian 

world  was  left  destitute  of  a  head.    A  t„  ...  ,•  , 
,  .  .  Institution  of 

vacancy  ol  almost  three  years  had  pre-  the  conclave  by 
ceded  the  elevation  of  Gregory  the  tenth,  G"'^"^ 
who  resolved  to  prevent  the  future  abuse ; 
and  his  bull,  after  some  opposition,  has  been  con- 
secrated in  the  code  of  the  canon  law."  Nine  days 
are,  allowed  for  the  obsequies  of  the  deceased  pope, 
and  the  arrival  of  the  absent  cardinals:  on  the  tenth, 
they  are  imprisoned,  each  with  one  domestic,  in  a 
common  apartment  or  conclave,  without  any  separation 
of  walls  or  curtains;  a  small  window  is  reserved  for 
the  introduction  of  necessaries  ;  but  the  door  is  locked 
on  both  sides,  and  guarded  by  the  magistrates  of  the 
city,  to  seclude  them  from  all  correspondence  with 
the  "world.  If  the  election  be  not  consummated  in 
three  days,  the  luxury  of  their  tables  is  contracted  to 
a  single  dish  at  dinner  and  supper;  and  after  the 
eighth  day,  they  are  reduced  to  a  scanty  allowance  of 
bread,  water,  and  wine.  During  'he  vacancy  of  the 
holy  see,  the  cardinals  are  prohibited  from  touching 
the  revenues,  or  assuming,  unless  in  some  rare  emer- 
gency, the  government  of  the  church  ;  all  agreements 
and  promises  among  the  electors  are  formally  annul- 
led ;  and  their  integrity  is  fortified  by  their  solemn 
oath  and  the  prayers  of  the  catholics.  Some  articles 
of  inconvenient  or  superfluous  rigour  have  been  gra- 
dually relaxed,  but  the  principle  of  confinement  is 
vigorous  and  entire;  they  are  still  urged  by  the  per- 
sonal motives  of  health  and  freedom  to  accelerate  the 
moment  of  their  deliverance:  and  the  improvement  of 
ballot  or  secret  votes  has  wrapt  the  struggles  of  the 
conclave b  in  the  silky  veil  of  charity  and  politeness.* 
By  these  institutions,  the  Romans  were  excluded  from 
the  election  of  their  prince  and  bishop:  and  in  the 
fever  of  wild  and  precarious  liberty,  they  seemed 
insensible  of  the  loss  of  this  inestimable  privilege. 
The  emperor  Lewis  of  Bavaria  revived 
the  example  of  the  great  Otho.  After 
some  negociation  with  the  magistrates,  thp  Roman  peo- 
ple were  assembled  *  in  the  square  before  St.  Peter's ; 

a  See  the  bull  of  Gregory  X.  approbante  sacro  concilio,  in  the 
Sexte  of  the  Canon  Law,  (1.  i.  lit.  6.  c.  3  )  a  supplement  to  the  Decre- 
tals, which  Boniface  VIII.  promulgated  at  Uome  in  12S8,  and  address- 
ed to  all  the  universities  of  Europe. 

b  The  genius  of  cardinal  de  Retz  had  a  right  to  paint  a  conclave, 
(of  1665  )  in  which  lie  was  a  spectator  and  an  actor:  (Memoirs,  lorn, 
iv.  p.  15 — 57.)  but  I  am  at  a  loss  to  appreciate  the  knowledge  or  au- 
thority of  an  anonymous  Italian,  whose  history  (Couclavi  de  Ponti- 
fici  Romani  in  4to,  1667.)  has  been  continued  since  the  reign  of 
Alexander  VII.  The  accidental  form  of  the  work  furnishes  a  lesson, 
though  not  an  antidote,  to  ambition.  From  a  labyrinth  of  intrigues, 
we  emerge  to  the  adoration  of  the  successful  candidate;  but  ihe  next 
page  opens  with  his  funeral. 

c  l'he  expressions  of  cardinal  de  Retz  are  positive  and  pictur- 
esque: On  y  vecul  toujnurs  ensemble  avec  le  ineme  respect,  el  la 
mcme  civilile  que  Ton  observe  dans  le  cabinet  des  rois,  avec  la 
mcme  politesse  qu'on  avail  dans  la  cour  de  Henri  111.  avec  la  mime 
faimliarite  que  Ton  voit  dans  les  noviciats;  el  avec  la  meme  charile, 
du  moins  en  apparence,  qui  pourroit  eire  enire  des  freres  parfaiie- 
inent  uais. 

t  Rechiesli  per  baDdo  (says  John  Villani)  sanatori  di  Roma,  e  62 
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the  pope  of  Avignon,  John  the  twenty-second,  was 
deposed  ;  the  choice  of  his  successor  was  ratified  by 
their  consent  and  applause.  The}'  freely  voted  for  a 
new  law,  that  their  bishop  should  never  be  absent 
more  than  three  months  in  the  year,  and  two  days' 
journey  from  the  city :  and  that  if  he  neglected  to 
return  on  the  third  summons,  the  public  servant  should 
be  degraded  and  dismissed.'  But  Lewis  forgot  his 
own  debility  and  the  prejudices  of  the  times:  beyond 
the  precincts  of  a  German  camp,  his  useless  phantom 
was  rejected  ;  the  Romans  despised  their  own  work- 
manship ;  the  antipope  implored  the  mercy  of  his  law- 
ful sovereign;'  and  the  exclusive  right  of  the  cardi- 
nals was  more  firmly  established  by  this  unseasonable 
attack. 

Hrid  the  election  been  always  held  in 
the  Vatican,  the  rights  of  the  senate  and 
people  would  not  have  been  violated 
with  impunity.  But  the  Romans  forgot,  and  were 
forgotten,  in  the  absence  of  the  successors  of  Gregory 
the  seventh,  who  did  not  keep  as  a  divine  precept  their 
ordinary  residence  in  the  city  and  diocese.  The  care 
of  that  diocese  was  less  important  than  the  govern- 
ment of  the  universal  church  ;  nor  could  the  popes  de- 
light in  a  city  in  which  their  authority  was  always 
opposed,  and  their  person  was  often  endangered. 
From  the  persecution  of  the  emperors,  and  the  wars  of 
Italy,  they  escaped  beyond  the  Alps  into  the  hospita- 
ble bosom  of  France  ;  from  the  tumults  of  Rome  they 
prudently  withdraw  to  live  and  die  in  the  more  tran- 
quil stations  of  Anagni,  Perugia,  Viterbo,  and  the  ad- 
jacent cities.  When  the  flock  was  offended  or  impo- 
verished by  the  absence  of  the  shepherd,  they  were  re- 
called by  a  stern  admonition,  that  St.  Peter  had  fixed 
his  chair,  not  in  an  obscure  village,  but  in  the  capital 
of  the  world ;  by  a  ferocious  menace  that  the  Romans 
would  march  in  arms  to  destroy  the  place  and  people 
that  should  dare  to  afford  them  a  retreat.  They  re- 
turned with  timorous  obedience ;  and  were  saluted 
with  the  account  of  a  heavy  debt,  of  all  the  losses 
which  their  desertion  had  occasioned,  the  hire  of  lodg- 
ings, the  sale  of  provisions,  and  the  various  expenses 
of  servants  and  strangers  who  attended  the  court.* 
After  a  short  interval  of  peace,  and  perhaps  of  authori- 
ty, they  were  again  banished  by  new  tumults,  and 
again  summoned  by  the  imperious  or  respectful  invita- 
tion of  the  senate.  In  these  occasional  retreats,  the 
exiles  and  fugitives  of  the  Vatican  were  seldom  long, 
or  far,  distant  from  the  metropolis;  but  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fourteenth  century  the  apostolic  throne  was 
transported,  as  it  might  seem  for  ever,  from  the  Tiber 
to  the  Rhone  ;  and  the  cause  of  the  transmigration  may 
Boniface  VIII.  De  deduced  from  the  furious  contest  be- 
A.D.  tween  Boniface  the  eighth  and  the  king 
of  France.*1  The  spiritual  arms  of  ex- 
communication and  interdict  were  repulsed  by  the 

del  popolo,  et  capilani  de'  25  e  consoli,  (consoli  J)  et  13buone  huom- 
ini,  uno  per  rione.  Our  knowledge  is  loo  imperfeci  to  pronounce, 
how  much  of  this  cnns'itution  was  temporary,  and  how  much  ordinary 
and  permanent.  Yet  it  is  faintly  illustrated  by  the  ancient  statutes 
of  Rome. 

e  Villani  (1.  x.  c.  63—71.  in  Muratori  Script,  torn.  xii>.  p. 641—645.) 
relates  this  law,  and  the  whole  transac  tion,  with  much  less  abhorrence 
than  the  prudent  Muratori.  Any  one  conversant  with  the  darker  ages 
must  have  observed  how  much  the  s**nse  (I  mean  the  nonsense)  of 
superstition  is  fluctuating  and  inconsistent. 

f  In  the  first  volume  of  the  popes  of  Aviunon.  see  the  second  origi- 
nal Life  of  John  XXII.  p.  142— 143.  thp  confession  of  the  antipope,  p. 
145 — 152.  and  the  laborious  notes  of  Baluze,  p.  714,  715. 

e  Roman!  aut^m  non  valentcs  n^c  volentes  ultra  suam  celare  cu- 
piditatem  gravissimam  contra  papam  movere  coeperunt  questionem, 
exigentes,  ab  eo  urgentissime  omnia  qua?  subierant  per  ejus  absen- 
tiam  damna  et  jacturas,  videlicet  in  hospiliis  locandis,  in  mercimo- 
niis,  in  usuris,  in  redditibus,  in  provisionibus,  el  in  aliis  modis  innu- 
merabilibus.  Quod-cum  audissei  papa,  praecordialiter  ingemuit,  ft 
se  comperiens  muscipulatum,  &c.  Mall.  Paris,  p.  757.  For  the  ordi- 
nary history  of  the  pipes,  their  life  and  dfaih,  their  residence  ai.d 
absence,  it  is  enough  to  refer  to  the  ecclesiastical  annalists,  Sponda- 
nus  and  Fleury. 

h  B  sides  the  general  historians  of  the  church  of  Italy  and  of 
Francp,  we  possess  a  valuable  treatise  composed  by  a  learned  friend 
of  Thuanus.  which  his  last  a  d  best  editors  have  published  in  the  ap- 
pendix. (Histoire  particuhc-e  du  stand  DirYerend  entre  Boniface 
V 1 1 1 .  et  Philippe  le  Bel,  par  Pierre  du  Puis,  torn.  vii.  p.  xi.  p.  61  —  82.) 
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union  of  the  three  estates,  and  the  privileges  of  the 
Gal  I  ican  church  ;  but  the  pope  was  not  prepared  against 
the  carnal  weapons  which  Philip  the  Fair  had  courage 
to  employ.  As  the  pope  resided  at  Anagni,  without 
the  suspicion  of  danger,  his  palace  and  person  were 
assaulted  by  three  hundred  horse,  who  had  been  se- 
cretly levied  by  William  of  Nogaret,  a  French  minis- 
ter, and  Sciarra  Colonna,  of  a  noble  but  hostile  family 
of  Rome.  The  cardinals  fled  ;  the  inhabitants  of  Anag- 
ni were  seduced  from  their  allegiance  and  gratitude; 
but  the  dauntless  Boniface,  unarmed  and  alone,  seated 
himself  in  his  chair,  and  awaited,  like  the  conscript 
fathers  of  old,  the  swords  of  the  Gauls.  Nogaret,  a 
foreign  adversary,  was  content  to  execute  the  orders 
of  his  master:  by  the  domestic  enmity  of  Colonna,  he 
was  insulted  with  words  and  blows ;  and  during  a  con- 
finement of  three  days  bis  life  was  threatened  by  the 
hardships  which  they  inflicted  on  the  obstinacy  which 
they  provoked.  Their  strange  delay  gave  time  and 
courage  to  the  adherents  of  the  church,  who  rescued 
him  from  sacrilegious  violence  ;  but  his  imperious  soul 
was  wounded  in  a  vital  part;  and  Boniface  expired  at 
Rome  in  a  frenzy  of  rage  and  revenge.  His  memory 
is  stained  with  the  glaring  vices  of  avarice  and  pride; 
nor  has  the  courage  of  a  martyr  promoted  this  eccle- 
siastical champion  to  the  honours  of  a  saint :  a  magnan- 
imous sinner,  (say  the  chronicles  of  the  times,)  who 
entered  like  a  fox,  reigned  like  a  lion,  and  died  like  a 
dog.  He  was  succeeded  by  Benedict  the  eleventh,  the 
mildest  of  mankind.  Yet  he  excommunicated  the  im- 
pious emissaries  of  Philip,  and  devoted  the  city  and 
people  of  Anagni  by  a  tremendous  curse,  whose  effects 
are  still  visible  to  the  eyes  of  superstition.' 

After  his  decease,  the  ted  ions  and  Translation  of 
equal  suspense  of  the  conclave  was  fixed  the  holy  see  to 
by  the  dexterity  of  the  French  faction.  AvAgIJ)"i309 
A  specious  offer  was  made  and  accepted, 
that  in  the  term  of  forty  days,  they  would  elect  one  of 
the  three  candidates  who  should  be  named  by  their 
opponents.  The  archbishop  of  Bourdeaux,  a  furious 
enemy  of  his  king  and  country,  was  the  first  on  the 
list ;  but  his  ambition  was  known  ;  and  his  conscience 
obeyed  the  calls  of  fortune  and  the  commands  of  a  ben- 
efactor, who  had  been  informed  by  a  swift  messenger 
that  the  choice  of  a  pope  was  now  in  his  hands.  The 
terms  were  regulated  in  a  private  interview  ;  and  with 
such  speed  and  secrecy  was  the  business  transacted, 
that  the  unanimous  conclave  applauded  the  elevation 
of  Clement  the  fifth.1*  The  cardinals  of  both  parties 
were  soon  astonished  by  a  summons  to  attend  him  be- 
yond the  Alps;  from  whence,  as  they  soon  discovered, 
they  must  never  hope  to  return.  He  was  engpged,  by 
promise  and  affection,  to  prefer  the  residence  of  France; 
and,  after  dragging  his  court  through  Poitou  and  Gas- 
cogny,  and  devouring,  by  his  expense,  the  cities  and 
convents  on  the  road,  he  finally  reposed  "at  Avignon,1 
which  flourished  above  seventy  years'"  the  seat  of  the 
Roman  pontiff,  and  the  metropolis  of  Christendom. 

i  It  is  difficult  to  know  whether  Labat  (torn.  iv.  p.  53—57.)  be  in 
jest  or  in  earnest,  when  he  supposes  that  Anagni  still  feels  the 
weight  of  this  curse,  and  that  the  corn-fields,  or  vineyards,  or  olive- 
trees,  are  annually  blasted  by  nature,  the  obsequious  handmaid  of  the 

popes. 

k  See  in  the  Chronicle  of  Giovanni  Villani,  (1.  viii.  c.  63,  64.  60.  in 
Muratori,  torn,  xiii.)  the  imprisonment  of  Boniface  VIII.  and  the 
election  of  C:ement  V.lhe  last  of  which,  like  most  anecdotes,  is  em- 
barrassed  with  some  difficulties. 

1  The  original  lives  of  the  eight  popes  of  Avignon,  Clement  V.  John 
XXII.  Benedict  XII.  Clement  VI.  Innocent  VI.  Urban  V.  Gregory  XI. 
and  Clement  VII.  are  published  by  Stephen  Baluze,  (Vitae  Paparum 
Avenionensium ;  Paris,  1693,  2  vols,  in  4lo,)  with  copious  and  elabo- 
rate notes,  and  a  second  volume  of  acts  and  documents.  With  the 
true  zeal  of  an  editor  and  a  patriot,  he  devoutly  justifies  or  excuses 
the  characters  of  his  countrymen 

m  The  exile  of  Avignon  is  compared  by  the  Italians  with  Babylon, 
and  the  Babylonish  captivity.  Such  furious  metaphors,  more  suita- 
ble to  the  ardour  of  Petrarch  than  to  the  judgment  of  Muratori,  are 
gravely  refun  d  in  Baluze's  preface.  The  Abbe  de  Sade  is  disirai  ted 
between  the  love  of  Petrarch  and  of  his  country.  Yet  he  modestly 
pleads  that  many  of  the  local  inconveniences  of  Avignon  are  now  re- 
moved ;  and  many  of  the  vices  against  which  the  poet  declaims,  had 
been  imported  with  the  Roman  court  by  the  strangers  of  Italy,  (loin, 
i.  p.  23  -23.) 
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By  land,  by  sea.  by  the  Rhone,  the  position  of  Avig- 
non was  on  all  sides  accessible  ;  the  southern  provinces 
of  France  do  not  yield  to  Italy  itself ;  new  palaces  arose 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  pope  and  cardinals  ;  and 
the  arts  of  luxury  were  soon  attracted  by  the  treasures 
of  the  church.  They  were  already  possessed  of  the 
adjacent  territory,  the  Venaissin  county,"  a  populous 
and  fertile  spot;  and  the  sovereignty  of  Avignon  was 
afterwards  purchased  from  the  youth  and  distress  of 
Jane,  the  first  queen  of  Naples  and  countess  of  Pro- 
vence, for  the  inadequate  price  of  fourscore  thousand 
florins."  Under  the  shadow  of  the  French  monarchy, 
amidst  an  obedient  people,  the  popes  enjoyed  an 
honourable  and  tranquil  slate,  to  which  they  long  had 
been  strangers:  but  Italy  deplored  their  absence;  and 
Rome,  in  solitude  and  poverty,  might  repent  of  the  un- 
governable freedom  which  had  driven  from  the  Vati- 
can the  successor  of  St.  Peter.  Her  repentance  was 
tardy  and  fruitless  :  after  the  death  of  the  old  members, 
the  sacred  college  was  filled  with  French  cardinals, p 
■who  beheld  Rome  and  Italy  with  abhorrence  and  con- 
tempt, and  perpetuated  a  series  of  national,  and  even 
provincial,  popes,  attached  by  the  most  indissoluble 
ties  to  their  native  country. 
Institution  of  Tne  progress  of  industry  had  produced 
the  jubilee  or  and  enriched  the  Italian  republics:  the 
hAyrje?36o  ffira  °^  tne'r  liberty  is  the  most  flourish- 
ing period  of  population  and  agriculture, 
of  manufactures  and  commerce  ;  and  their  mechanic 
labours  were  gradually  refined  into  the  arts  of  elegance 
and  genius.  But  the  position  of  Rome  was  less  fa- 
vourable, the  territory  less  fruitful  ;  the  character  of 
the  inhabitants  was  debased  by  indolence  and  elated 
by  pride;  and  they  fondly  conceived  that  the  tribute 
of  subjects  must  forever  nourish  the  metropolis  of  the 
church  and  empire.  This  prejudice  was  encouraged 
in  some  degree  by  the  resort  of  pilgrims  to  the  shrines 
of  the  apostles;  and  the  last  legacy  of  the  popes,  the 
institution  of  the  holy  year,*1  was  not  less  beneficial 
to  the  people  than  to  the  clergy.  Since  the  loss  of 
Palestine,  the  gift  of  plenary  indulgences,  which  had 
been  applied  to  the  crusades,  remained  without  an 
object;  and  the  most  valuable  treasure  of  the  church 
was  sequestered  above  eight  years  from  public  circu- 
lation. A  new  channel  was  opened  by  the  diligence 
of  Boniface  the  eighth,  who  reconciled  the  vices  of 
ambition  and  avarice ;  and  the  pope  had  sufficient 
learning  to  recollect  and  revive  the  secular  games, 
which  were  celebrated  in  Rome  at  the  conclusion  of 
every  century.  To  sound  without  danger  the  depth 
of  popular  credulity,  a  sermon  was  seasonably  pro- 
nounced, a  report  was  artfully  scattered,  some  aged 
witnesses  were  pronounced  ;  and  on  the  first  of  Janua- 
ry of  the  year  thirteen  hundred,  the  church  of  St.  Pe- 
ter was.  crowded  with  the  faithful,  who  demanded  the 
customary  indulgence  of  the  holy  time.  The  pontiff, 
who  watched  and  irritated  their  devout  impatience,  was 
soon  persuaded  by  ancient  testimony  of  the  justice  of 


a  The  comtat  Venaissin  was  ceded  lo  the  popes  in  1273  by  Philip 
III.  kin»  of  France,  after  he  had  inherited  the  dominions  of  the  count 
of  Thoulouse.  Forty  years  before,  the  heresy  of  count  Raymond  had 
given  them  a  pretence  of  seizure,  and  they  derived  some  obscure 
claim  from  the  eleventh  century  to  some  lands  cilra  Rhodanum. 
<Valesti  Nolilia  Galliarum,  p.  459.  610.  Longuerue,  Description  de  la 
France,  lorn.  i.  p.  376 — 381.) 

o  If  a  possession  of  four  centuries  were  not  itself  a  title,  such  objec- 
tions might  annul  the  bargain  ;  but  the  purchase-money  must  be  re- 
funded, for  indeed  it  was  paid.  Civiiatem  Avenionem  emit ....  per 
ejosinodi  vendilionein  pecunia  redundanles,  &c.  (2da  Vita  Clement 
VI.  in  Baluz.  torn.  i.  p.  272  Muratori,  Scipt.  lorn.  iii.  p.  ii.  p.  565.) 
The  only  temptation  for  Jane  and  her  second  husband  was  ready 
money,  and  without  it  they  could  not  have  returned  to  the  throne  of 
NaplPS. 

P  Clement  V.  immediately  promoted  ten  cardinals,  nine  French 
and  one  English.  (Vita  4ta,  p.  63.  el  Baluz.  p.  625,  Sec.)  In  1331,  the 
pope  refused  two  candidates  recommended  by  the  king  of  France, 
quod  xx.  Cardinales,  de  ijuibus  xvii.  de  Regno  Franciae  originein 
traxisse  noscunlur  in  memoralo  coliegio  exis.anl.  (Thoinasin,  Disci- 
pline de  1'Kglise,  torn.  i.  p.  1281.) 

q  Our  primitive  account  is  from  Cardinal  James  Caietan  ;  (Maxima 
Bibliot.  Pair u in,  torn,  xxv.)  and  I  am  at  a  loss  to  determine  whether 
the  nephew  of  Boniface  VIII.  be  a  fool  or  a  knave :  the  uncle  is  a 
much  clearer  character. 
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their  claim;  and  he  proclaimed  a  plenary  absolution  to 
all  catholics  who,  in  the  course  of  that  year,  and  at 
every  similar  period,  should  respectfully  visit  the  apos- 
tolic churches  of  St.  Peter  and  St,  Paul.  The  welcome 
sound  was  propagated  through  Christendom  ;  and  at 
first  from  the  nearest  provinces  of  Italy,  and  at  leno-th 
from  the  remote  kingdoms  of  Hungary  and  Britain,  the 
highways  were  thronged  with  a  swarm  of  pilgrims, 
who  sought  to  expiate  their  sins  in  a  journey,  however 
costly  or  laborious,  which  was  exempt  from  the  perils 
of  military  service.  All  exceptions  of  rank  and  sex, 
of  age  or  infirmity,  were  forgotten  in  the  common 
transport;  and  in  the  streets  and  churches  many  per- 
sons were  trampled  lo  death  by  the  eagerness  of  devo- 
tion. The  calculation  of  their  numbers  could  not  be 
easy  nor  accurate;  and  they  have  probably  been  mag- 
nified by  a  dexterous  clergy,  well  apprized  of  the  con- 
tagion of  example;  yet  we  are  assured  by  a  judicious 
historian,  who  assisted  at  the  ceremony,  that  Rome 
was  never  replenished  with  less  than  two  hundred 
thousand  strangers;  and  another  spectator  has  fixed  at 
two  millions  the  total  concourse  of  the  year.  A  tri- 
fling oblation  from  each  individual  would  accumulate 
a  royal  treasure  ;  and  two  priests  stood  night  and  day, 
with  rakes  in  their  hands,  to  collect,  without  counting, 
the  heaps  of  gold  and  silver  that  were  poured  on  the 
altar  of  St.  Paul/  It  was  fortunately  a  season  of 
peace  and  plenty  ;  and  if  forage  was  scarce,  if  inns  and 
iodgings  were  extravagantly  dear,  an  inexhaustible 
supply  of  bread  and  wine,  of  meat  and  fish,  was  pro- 
vided by  the  policy  of  Boniface  and  the  venal  hospi- 
tality of  the  Romans.  From  a  city  without  trade  or 
industry,  all  casual  riches  will  speedily  evaporate  :  but 
the  avarice  and  envy  of  the  next  generation  solicited 
Clement  the  sixth  s  to  anticipate  the  distant  period  of 
the  century.  The  gracious  pontiff  complied  with  their 
wishes  ;  afforded  Rome  this  poor  consolation  for  his 
loss  ;  and  justified  the  change  by  the  name  and  practice 
of  the  Mosaic  jubilee."  His  summons  The  second  ju- 
was  obeyed  ;  and  the  number,  zeal,  and  bilee,^ 
liberality,  of  the  pilgrims  did  not  yield  A.  D.  1350. 
to  the  primitive  festival.  But  thi  y  encountered  the 
triple  scourge  of  war,  pestilence,  and  famine:  many 
wives  and  virgins  were  violated  in  the  castles  of  Italy  ; 
and  many  strangers  were  pillaged  or  murdered  by  the 
savage  Romans,  no  longer  moderated  by  the  presence 
of  their  bishop."  To  the  impatience  of  the  popes  we 
may  ascribe  the  successive  reduction  to  fifty,  thirty- 
three,  and  twenty-five  years ;  although  the  second  of 
these  terms  is  commensurate  with  the  life  of  Christ. 
The  profusion  of  indulgences,  the  revolt  of  the  protec- 
tants, and  the  decline  of  superstition,  have  much  di- 
minished the.  value  of  the  jubilee:  yet  even  the  nine- 
teenth and  last  festival  was  a  year  of  pleasure  and  pro- 
fit to  the  Romans;  and  a  philosophic  smile  will  not 
disturb  the  triumph  of  the  priest  or  the  happiness  of 
the  people. 11 

In  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  cen-xhe  Noblesorba- 
tury,  Italy  was  exposed  to  the  feudal  rons  of  Rome, 
tyranny,  alike  oppressive  to  the  sovereign  and  the 
people.    The  rights  of  human  nature  were  vindicated 
by  her  numerous  republics,  who  soon  extended  their 

r  See  John  Villani  (1.  viii.  c.  36.)  in  the  twelfth,  and  the  Chronicon 
Astense,  in  the  eleventh,  volume  (p.  191,  192.)  of  Muratorj's  Collec- 
tion. Papa  innumerabilem  pecuniam  ab  eisdein  acceprt,  nam  duo 
clerici,  cum  rastris,  Jcc. 

e  The  two  bulls  of  Boniface  VIII.  and  Clement  VI.  are  inserted  in 
the  Corpus  Juris  Canonici.  (Extravagant.  Commun.  1.  v.  tit.  ix.  c.  1,  2.) 

t  The  sabbatic  years  and  jubilees  of  the  Mosaic  law,  (Car  Sigon. 
de  Republica  Hebraeorum,  Opp.  torn.  iv.  1.  iii.  c.  14,  15.  p.  151,  152.) 
the  suspension  of  all  care  and  labour,  the  periodical  release  of  lands, 
debts,  servitude,  &c  may  seem  a  noble  idea,  but  the  execution  would 
be  impracticable  in  a  profane  republic  ;  and  t  should  be  glad  to  learn 
that  litis  ruinous  festival  was  observed  by  the  Jewish  people. 

u  See  the  chronicle  of  Matteo  Villani  (1.  i.  c.  56.)  in  the  fourteenth 
volume  of  Muratori,  and  the  Memoires  sur  la  Vie  de  Petrarque,  torn, 
iii.  p.  75—89. 

x  The  subject  is  exhausted  by  M.  Chais,  a  French  minister  at  the 
Hague,  in  his  Lettres  Hisioriques  et  Dogmatiquea,  sur  les  Jubiles  et 
les  Indulgences;  la  Haye,  1751,3  vols,  in  12mo;  an  elaborate  and 
pleasing  work,  had  nol  the  author  preferred  the  character  of  a  polemic 
lo  thai  of  a  philosopher. 
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liberty  and  dominion  from  the  city  to  the  adjacent 
country.  The  sword  of  the  nobles  was  broken;  their 
slaves  were  enfranchised  ;  thpir  castles  were  demolish- 
ed ;  they  assumed  the  habits  of  society  and  obedience  ; 
their  ambition  was  confined  to  municipal  honours,  and 
in  the  proudest  aristocracy  of  Venice  or  Genoa,  each 
patrician  was  subject  to  the  laws.*  But  the  feeble  and 
disorderly  government  of  Rome  was  unequal  to  the 
task  of  curbing  her  rebellious  sons,  who  scorned  the  au- 
thority of  the  magistrate  within  and  without  the  walls. 
It  was  no  longer  a  civil  contention  between  the  nobles 
and  plebeians  for  the  government  of  the  state  :  the  ba- 
rons asserted  in  arms  their  personal  independence ;  their 
palaces  and  castles  were  fortified  against  a  siege  ;  and 
their  private  quarrels  were  maintained  by  the  numbers 
of  their  vassals  and  retainers.  In  origin  and  affection, 
they  were  aliens  to  their  country  :2  and  a  genuine  Ro- 
man, could  such  have  been  produced,  might  have  re- 
nounced these  haughty  strangers,  who  disdained  the 
appellation  of  citizens,  and  proudly  styled  themselves 
the  princes,  of  Rome.1  After  a  dark  series  of  revolu- 
tions, all  records  of  pedigree  were  lost ;  the  distinction 
of  surnames  were  abolished  ;  the  blood  of  the  nations 
was  mingled  in  a  thousand  channels;  and  the  Goths 
and  Lombards,  the  Greeks  and  Franks,  the  Germans 
and  Normans,  had  obtained  the  fairest  possessions 
by  royal  bounty,  or  the  prerogative  of  valour.  These 
examples  might  be  readily  presumed  :  but  the  eleva- 
tion of  an  Hebrew  race  to  the  rank  of  senators  and  con- 
suls, is  an  event  without  a  parallel  in  the  long  captivi- 
ty of  these  miserable  exiles.5  In  the  time  of  Leo  the 
ninth,  a  wealthy  and  learned  Jew  was  converted  to 
Christianity ;  and  honoured  at  his  baptism  with  the 
name  of  his  godfather,  the  reigning  pope.  The  zeal 
Family  of  Leo  and  courage  of  Peter  the  son  of  Leo 
the  Jew.  were  signalized  in  the  cause  of  Gregory 
the  seventh,  who  intrusted  his  faithful  adherent  with 
the  government  of  Adrian's  mole,  the  tower  of  Crescen- 
tius,  or,  as  it  is  now  called,  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo. 
Both  the  father  and  the  son  were  the  parents  of  a  nu- 
merous progeny  :  their  riches,  the  fruits  of  usury,  were 
shared  with  the  noblest  families  of  the  city  ;  and  so  ex- 
tensive was  their  alliance,  that  the  grandson  of  the 
proselyte  was  exalted  by  the  weight  of  his  kindred  to 
the  throne  of  St.  Peter.  A  majority  of  the  clergy  and 
people  supporied  his  cause :  he  reigned  several  years 
in  the  Vatican,  and  it  is  only  the  eloquence  of  St.  Ber- 
nard, and  the  final  triumph  of  Innocent  the  second,  that 
has  branded  Anacletus  with  the  epithet  of  antipope. 
After  his  defeat  and  death  the  posterity  of  Leo  is  no 
longer  conspicuous;  and  none  will  be  found  of  the  mo- 
dern nobles  ambitious  of  descending  from  a  Jewish 
stock.  It  is  not  my  design  to  enumerate  the  Roman 
families,  which  have  failed  at  different  periods,  or  those 
which  are  continued  in  different  degrees  of  splendour 
to  the  present  time.'  The  old  consular  line  of  the 
Frangipani  discover  their  name  in  the  generous  act  of 
breaking  or  dividing  bread  in  a  time  of  famine;  and 
such  benevolence  is  more  truly  glorious  than  to  have 


y  Muratori  (Dissert,  slvii.)  alleges  the  Annals  of  Florence,  Padua, 
Genoa,  &c.  the  analogy  of  the  rest,  the  evidence  of  Othoof  Frisingen, 
<de  Gest,  Fred.  1. 1.  ii.'c.  13.)  and  the  submission  of  the  marquis  of 
Este. 

i  As  early  as  the  year  SI4,  the  emperor  Lolhaire  I.  found  it  expe- 
dient to  interrogate  the  Roman  people,  to  learn  from  each  individu- 
al, by  what  national  law  he  chose  to  be  gjverned.  (Muratori  Dissert, 
zxii.) 

i  Petrarch  attacks  these  foreigners,  the  tyrants  of  Rome,  in  adecla- 
roation  or  epistle,  full  of  bold  truths  and  absurd  pedantry,  in  which 
he  applies  the  maxims,  and  even  prejudices,  of  the  old  republic  to 
the  stale  of  the  fourteenth  century.  (.Memoires,  lorn.  iii.  p.  157 — 169.) 

b  The  origin  and  adventures  of  this  Jewish  family  are  noticed  by 
Pagi,  (Crrtica,  torn.  iv.  p.  435.  A.  D.  1124.  No.  3,  4.)  who  draws  his  in- 
formation from  the  Chronographus  Mauri?rriacensis,  and  Arnulphus 
Sagiensis  de  Schismate,  (in'Muratori,  Script.  Iial.  lorn,  iii  p.  i.  p.  4-'3 
^22.)  The  fact  must  in  some  df-gree  be  true  :  yet  I  could  wish  that 
it  had  been  coolly  related,  before  ii  was  turned  into  a  reproach  against 
the  antipope. 

c  Muratori  has  given  two  dissertations  (xli.  and  xlii.)  m  the  names, 
surnames,  and  families  of  Italy.  Some  nobles,  who  glory  in  their 
domestic  fables,  may  be  offended  with  bis  firm-and  temperate  criti- 
cism ;  yet  surely  some  ounces  of  pure  gold  are  of  more  value  than 
many  pounds  of  base  metal. 


enclosed,  with  their  allies  the  Corsi,z  spacious  quarter 
of  the  city  in  the  chains  of  their  fortifications  :  the  Sa- 
relli,  as  it  should  seem  a  Sabine  race,  have  maintained 
their  original  dignity  ;  the  obsolete  surname  of  the  Ca- 
pizucchi  is  inscribed  on  the  coins  of  the  first  senators; 
the  Conti  preserved  the  honour,  without  the  estate,  of 
the  counts  of  Signia;  and  the  Annibaldi  must  have 
been  very  ignorant,  or  very  modest,  if  they  had  not  de- 
scended from  the  Carthaginian  hero.15 

But  amono-,  perhaps  above,  the  peers    ™.   ~  , 
,      .         -SIi      •      xi"  •  ,    ,       the  Colonna, 

and  princes  or  the  city,  1  distinguish  the 

rival  houses  of  Colonna  and  Ursini,  whose  private 
story  is  an  essential  part  of  the  annals  of  modern 
Rome.  I.  The  name  and  arms  of  Colonnae  have 
been  the  theme  of  much  doubtful  etymology ;  nor 
have  the  orators  and  antiquarians  overlooked  either  Tra- 
jan's pillar,  or  the  columns  of  Hercules,  or  the  pillar 
of  Christ's  flagellation,  cr  the  luminous  column  that 
guided  the  Israelites  in  the  desert.  Their  first  histo- 
rical appearance  in  the  year  eleven  hundred  and  four, 
attests  the  power  and  antiquity,  while  it  explains  the 
simple  meaning,  of  the  name.  By  the  usurpation  of 
Cavae,  the  Colonna  provoked  the  arms  of  Paschal  the 
second  ;  but  they  lawfully  held  in  the  Campagna  of 
Rome,  the  hereditary  fiefs  of  Zagarola  and  Colimna; 
and  the  latter  of  these  towns  was  probably  adorned 
with  some  lofty  pillar,  the  relic  of  a  villa  or  temple.' 
They  likewise  possessed  one  moiety  of  the  neighbour- 
ing city  of  Tusculum;  a  strong  presumption  of  their 
descent  from  the  counts  of  Tusculum,  who  in  the 
tenth  century  were  the  tyrants  of  the  apostolic  see. 
According  to  their  own  and  the  public  opinion,  the 
primitive  and  remote  source  was  derived  from  the 
banks-cf  the  Rhine;5  and  the  sovereigns  of  Germany 
were  not  ashamed  of  a  real  or  fabulous  affinity  with  a 
noble  race,  which  in  the  revolutions  of  seven  hundred 
years  has  been  often  illustrated  by  merit,  and  always  by 
fortune.1"  About  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  the 
most  powerful  branch  was  composed  of  an  uncle  and 
six  brothers,  all  conspicuous  in  arms,  or  in  the  honours 
of  the  church.  Of  these,  Peter  was  elected  senator 
of  Rome,  introduced  to  the  capitol  in  a  triumphant 
car,  and  hailed  in  some  vain  acclamations  wiih  the 
title  of  Caesar;  while  John  and  Stephen  were  declared 
marquis  of  Ancor.a  and  count  of  Rotnagna.  by  Nicholas 
the  four:h,  a  patron  so  partial  to  their  family,  that  he 
has  been  delineated  in  satirical  portraits,  imprisoned 


d  The  cardinal  of  St.  George,  in  his  poetical,  or  rather  metrical, 
history  of  the  election  and  coronation  of  Boniface  VIII.  (Muratori, 
Script,  ltal.  lorn.  iii.  p.  i.  p.  641,  &c.)  describes  the  slate  and  families 
of  Rome  at  the  coronation  of  Boniface  VIII.  (A.  D.  1295.) 
Int^rea,  titulis  redimiti  sanguine  et  armis. 
IHustresque  viri  Romar.a  a  stirpe  trahentes 
Nonien,  in  emeriios  lamas  virtutis  honores, 
Intulerant  se  medios,  festumque  colebant, 
Aurata  fulgentes  toga,  sociante  calerva. 
Ex  ipsis  devota  domus  prassiantis  ab  Ursa 
Ecclesiae,  vullumque  gerens  demissius  altum 
Festa  Columna  jocis,  necnon  Sabellia  mitis; 
Stephan  ides  senior,  Comites,  Anibnlica  prolps,  , 
Praefectusque  urbis  magnum  sine  viribtis  nomen. 

(I.  ii.  c.  5.  100.  p.  647,  64S.) 
The  ancient  s!aloies  of  Rome  (1-  iii-  c.  59.  p.  174,  175.)  distinguish 
eleven  families  of  barons,  who  are  obliged  to  swear  in  concilio  com- 
muni,  before  the  senator,  that  they  would  not  harbour  or  protect  any 
malefactors,  outlaws,  Jtc  — a  feeble  security  '. 

e  It  is  a  pity  that  the  Colonna  themselves  have  not  favoured  the 
world  with  a  complete  and  critical  history  oftheir  illustrious  house. 
I  adhere  to  Muratori.  (Dissert,  xlii.  lorn.  iii.  p.  647,  648.) 

f  Pandulph.  Pisan.  in  Vit.  Paschal.  II.  in  Muratori,  Script.  Ital. 
torn.  iii.  p.  i.  p.  335.  The  family  has  still  great  possessions  in  the 
Campagna  of  Rome  ;  but  they  have  alienated  to  the  Rospigliosi  this 
original  fief  of  Colonna.  (Escbinard,  p.  258,  259.) 

s  Te  longinqtia  dedit  tellus  et  pascua  Rheni, 
says  Petrarch;  and:  in  1447,  a  duke  of  Gueiders  and  Julic-rs  acknow- 
ledges (Lenfant,  His;,  du  Coneile  de  Constance,  torn.  ii.  p.  539.)  his 
descent  from  the  ancestors  of  Martin  V.  (Otho  Colonna;)  but  the 
royal  author  of  the  Memoirs  of  Braudenberg  observes,  that  the  scep- 
tre in  his  arms  has  been  confounded  with  the  column.  To  maintain 
the  Roman  origin  of  the  Colonna,  it  was  ingeniously  supposed,  (Dia- 
rio  di  Monaldeschi,  in  the  Script.  Ital.  torn.  xii.  p.  533.)  that  a  cousin 
of  the  emperor  Nero  escaped  from  the  city,  and  founded  Mentz  in 
Germany. 

h  I  cannot  overlook  the  Roman  triumph  or  ovation  of  Marco  Anto- 
nio Colonna,  who  had  commanded  the  pope's  galleys  at  the  naval 
I  victorv  of  Lepanto.  (Thuan.  Hin.  1.  7.  torn  ii.  p.  55,  56.  Murei.  Oratio 
|  x.  Opp.  torn.  i.  p.  130-190.) 
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as  it  were  in  a  hollow  pillar.1  After  his  decease, 
their  haughty  behaviour  provoked  ihe  displeasure  of 
the  most  implacable  of  mankind.  The  two  cardinals, 
the  uncle  and  the  nephew,  denied  the  election  of  Boni- 
face the  eighth  ;  and  the  Colonna  were  oppressed  for 
a  moment  by  his  temporal  and  spiritual  arms.k  He 
proclaimed  a  crusade  against  his  personal  enemies; 
their  estates  were  confiscated  ;  their  fortresses  on  either 
side  of  the  Tiber  were  besieged  by  the  troops  of  St. 
Peter  and  those  of  the  rival  nobles  ;  and  after  the  ruin 
of  Palestrina  or  Praeneste,  their  principal  seat,  the 
ground  was  marked  with  a  ploughshare,  the  emblem 
of  perpetual  desolation.  Degraded,  banished,  pro- 
scribed, the  six  brothers,  in  disguise  and  danger,  wan- 
dered over  Europe  without  renouncing  the  hope  of 
deliverance  and  revenge.  In  this  double  hope,  the 
French  court  was  their  surest  asylum  :  they  prompted 
and  directed  the  enterprise  of  Philip  ;  and  I  should 
praise  their  magnanimity,  had  they  respected  the  mis- 
fortune and  courage  of  the  captive  tyrant.  His  civil 
acts  were  annulled  by  the  Roman  people,  who  restored 
the  honours  and  possessions  of  the  Colonna  ;  and  some 
estimate  may  be  formed  of  their  wealth  by  their  losses, 
of  their  losses  by  the  damages  of  one  hundred  thou- 
sand gold  florins  which  were  granted  them  against  the 
accomplices  and  heirs  of  the  deceased  pope.  All  the 
spiritual  censures  and  disqualifications  were  abolished  1 
by  his  prudent  successors  ;  and  the  fortune  of  the  house 
was  more  firmly  established  by  this  transient  hurri- 
cane. The  boldness  of  Sciarra  Colonna  was  signa- 
lized in  the  captivity  of  Boniface  ;  and  long  afterwards 
in  the  coronation  of  Lewis  of  Bavaria ;  and  by  the 
gratitude  of  the  emperor,  the  pillar  in  their  arms  was 
encircled  with  a  royal  crown.  But  the  first  of  the 
family  in  fame  and  merit  was  the  elder  Stephen,  whom 
Petrarch  loved  and  esteemed  as  a  hero  superior  to 
his  own  times,  and  not  unworthy  of  ancient  Rome. 
Persecution  and  exile  displayed  to  the  nations  his 
abilities  in  peace  and  war;  in  his  distress  he  was  an 
object,  not  of  pity,  but  of  reverence ;  the  aspect  of 
danger  provoked  him  to  avow  his  name  and  country  : 
and  when  he  was  asked,  "  where  is  now  your  for- 
tress V  he  laid  his  hand  on  his  heart,  and  answered, 
"  here."  He  supported  with  the  same  virtue  the  re- 
turn of  prosperity;  and,  till  the  ruin  of  his  declining 
age,  the  ancestors,  the  character,  and  the  children  of 
Stephen  Colonna,  exalted  his  dignity  in  the  Roman 
and  Ursini     republic,  and  at  the  court  of  Avignon. 

II.  The  Ursini  migrated  from  Spoleto;1" 
the  sons  of  Ursus,  as  they  are  styled  in  the  twelfth 
century,  from  some  eminent  person,  who  is  only  known 
as  the  father  of  their  race.  But  they  were  soon  dis- 
tinguished among  the  nobles  of  Rome,  by  the  number 
and  bravery  of  their  kinsmen,  the  strength  of  their 
towers,  the  honours  of  the  senate  and  sacred  college, 
and  the  elevation  of  two  popes,  Celestin  the  third  and 
Nicholas  the  third,  of  their  name  and  lineage."  Their 

i  Muratori,  Annali  d'ltalia,  torn.  x.  p.  2IS.  220. 

k  Petrarch's  attachment  to  the  Colonna  has  authorized  the  Abbe 
de  Sade  to  expatiate  on  the  stale  of  the  family  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, the  persecution  of  Boniface  VIII.  the  character  of  Stephen  and 
his  sons,  their  quarrels  with  the  Ursini,  &c.  (Memnires  sur  Petrarque, 
torn.  i.  p.  98—1111.  14G--143.  174—176.  222— 230.  275-280.)  His  cri- 
ticism often  rectifies  the  hearsay  stories  of  Villani,  and  the  errors 
of  the  less  diligent  moderns.  I  understand  the  branch  of  Stephen 
to  be  now  extinct. 

1  Alexander  III.  had  declared  the  Colonna  who  adhered  to  the  em- 
peror Frederic  I.  incapable  of  holding  any  ecclesiastical  benefice  ; 
(Villani,  1.  v.  c.  1  )  and  the  last  stains  of  annual  excommunication, 
were  purified  by  Sixtus  V.  (Vila  di  Sisto  V.  torn.  iii.  p.  416.)  Trea- 
son, sacrilege,  and  proscription,  are  often  ihe  best  titles  of  ancient 
nobility. 

 Vallis  te  proxima  misit 

Appenninigenae  qua  prata  virentia  sylvae 
Spoletana  metunt  annenta  greges  protervi. 
Monaldeschi  (torn.  xii.  Script.  Ilal.  p.  5330  gives  the  Ursini  a  French 
origin,  which  may  be  remotely  true. 

n  In  the  metrical  life  of  Celestin  V.  by  the  cardinal  of  St.  George, 
(Muratori,  torn.  jii.  p.  i.  p.  618j  &c.)  we  find  a  luminous,  and  not  in- 
elegant, passage  :  (I.  i.  c.  3.  p.  303.  Jcc.) 

 genuit  quern  nobilis  Ursas  (Ursi  ?) 

Progenies,  Romana  domus,  velerataque  magnis 
Fasctbus  in  clero,  pompasque  exparta  senatus, 
Bellorttmque  manu  grandi  stipata  paren'.uni 


riches  may  he  accused  as  an  early  abuse  of  nepotism  : 
the  estates  of  St.  Peter  were  alienated  in  their  favour 
by  the  liberal  Celestin;0  and  Nicholas  was  ambitious 
for  their  sake  to  solicit  the  alliance  of  monarchs;  to 
found  new  kingdoms  in  Lombardy  and  Tuscany;  and 
to  invest  them  with  the  perpetual  office  of  senators  of 
Rome.  All  that  has  been  observed  of  the  greatness  of 
the  Colonna,  will  likewise  redound  to  the  glory  of  the 
Ursini,  their  constant  and  equal  antagonists  in  the 
long  hereditary  feud,  which  distracted  above  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  the  ecclesiastical  state.  The 
jealousy  of  pre-eminence  and  power  was  Their  hereditary 
the  true  ground  of  their  quarrel  ;  but  as  a  feuds, 
specious  badge  of  distinction,  the  Colonna  embraced 
the  name  of  Gbibelines  and  the  party  of  the  empire; 
the  Ursini  espoused  the  title  of  Gnelphsand  the  cause 
of  the  church.  The  eagle  and  the  keys  were  dis- 
played in  their  adverse  banners  ;  and  the  two  factions 
of  Italy  most  furiously  raged  when  the  origin  and  na- 
ture of  the  dispute  were  long  since  forgotten.''  After 
the  retreat  of  the  popps  to  Avignon,  they  disputed  in 
arms  the  vacant  republic  ;  and  the  mischiefs  of  discord 
were  perpetuated  by  the  wretched  compromise  of  elec- 
ting each  year  two  rival  senators.  By  their  private 
hostilities,  the  city  and  country  were  desolated,  and 
the  fluctuating  balance  inclined  with  their  alternate 
success.  But  none  of  either  family  had  fallen  by  the 
sword,  till  the  most  renowned  champion  of  the  Ur- 
sini was  surprised  and  slain  by  the  younger  Stephen 
Colonna.i  His  triumph  is  stained  with  the  reproach 
of  violating  the  truce;  their  defeat  was  basely  avenged 
by  the  assassination,  before  the  church  door,  of  an 
innocent  boy  and  his  two  servants.  Yet  the  victo- 
rious Colonna,  with  an  annual  colleague,  was  declared 
senator  of  Rome  during  the  term  of  five  years.  And 
the  muse  of  Petrarch  inspired  a  wish,  a  hope,  a  pre- 
diction, that  the  generous  youth,  ihe  son  of  his  vene- 
rable hero,  would  restore  Rome  and  Italy  to  their 
pristine  glory;  that  his  justice  would  extirpate  the 
wolves  and  lions,  the  serpents  and  bears,  who  laboured 
to  subvert  the  eternal  basis  of  the  marble  column.' 


CHAP.  XXXI. 

Character  and  coronation  of  Petrarch. — Restoration  of  the 
freedom  and  government  of  Rome  by  the  tribune  Rienzi, 
— His  virtues  and  vices,  his  expulsion  and  death. — Re- 
turn of  the  popes  from  Avignon. — Great  schism  of  the 
west. — Rc-union  of  the  Latin  church. — Last  struggles  of 
Roman  liberty. — Statutes  of  Rome. — Final  settlement  of 
the  ecclesiastical  state. 

In  the  apprehension  of  modern  times,  F^'igai 
Petrarch  a  is  the  Italian  songster  of  Laura  june 
and  love.    In  the  harmony  of  his  Tuscan      A.  D.  1374. 
rhymes,  Italy  applauds,  or  rather  adores,       July  19- 


Cardineos  apices  necnon  fastigia  duuum 

Papalus  iterata  tenens. 
Muratori  (Dissert,  xlii.  torn.  iii.  p.  5  )  observes,  that  the  first  Ursini 
pontificate  of  Celestin  III.  was  unknown:  he  is  inclined  to  read 
Ursi  progenies. 

o  Filii  Ursi,  quondam  Cielestini  papre  nepotes,  de  bonis  ecclesiaB 
Romans  ditati.  (Vit  Innocent.  III.  in  Muratori,  Script,  lorn.  iii.  p. 
1.)  The  partial  prodigality  of  Nicholas  III  is  more  conspicuous  in 
Villani  and  Muratori.  Yet  the  Ursini  would  disdain  the  nephews 
of  a  modem  pope. 

P  In  his  fifty-first  Dissertation  on  the  Italian  Antiquities,  Muratori 
explains  the  factions  of  the  Guelphs  and  Ghibelines. 

q  Petrarch  (torn.  i.  p.  323—330.)  has  celebrated  the  victory  accord- 
ing to  the  Colonna  ;  but  two  contemporaries,  a  Florentine  (Giovanni 
Villani.  1.  x.  c.  220.)  and  a  Roman,  (Ludovico  Monaldeschi,  p.  533, 
531.)  are  less  favourable  to  their  arms. 

r  Th/:' AbbS  de  Sade  (torn.  i.  Notes,  p.  61— 66.)  has  applied  the  sixth 
Canzone  of  Petrarch,  Spirto  (Sentil,  &c.  to  Stephen  Colonna  th« 
younger : 

Orsi,  lupi.  leoni,  aquile,  e  serpi 
Ad  una  gran  marmorea  Colonna 
Fanno  noja  savenie  e  a  se  damno.  ' 
»  The  Memoires  sur  la  Vie  de  Francois  Petrarque  (Amsterdam, 
1764,  1767,  3  vols,  in  4to,)  form  a  copious,  original,  and  entertaining 
work,  a  labuur  of  love,  composed  from  the  accurate  study  of  Petrarch 
and  his  conteinpcraries ;  bui  the  hero  is  loo  often  lost  in  the  general 
hjsiory  of  the  agr,  and  lh»  milhor  too  often  languishes  in  the  affecla- 
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the  father  of  her  iyric  poetry :  and  his  verse,  or  at 
least  his  name,  is  repeated  by  the  enthusiasm,  or  affec- 
tation, of  amorous  sensibility.  Whatever  may  be  the 
private  taste  of  a  stranger,  his  slight  and  superficial 
knowledge  should  humbly  acquiesce  in  the  taste  of  a 
learned  nation  ;  yet  1  may  hope  or  presume,  that  the 
Italians  do  not  compare  the  tedious  uniformity  of  son- 
nets and  elpgies,  with  the  sublime  compositions  of 
their  epic  muse,  the  original  wildness  of  Dante,  the 
regular  beauties  of  Tasso,  and  the  boundless  variety 
of  the  incomparable  Ariosto.  The  merits  of  the  lover 
I  am  still  less  qualified  to  appreciate:  nor  am  I  deeply 
interested  in  a  metaphysical  passion  for  a  nymph  so 
shadowy,  that  her  existence  has  been  questioned;6 
for  a  matron  so  prolific,0  that  she  was  delivered  of 
eleven  legitimate  children,"1  while  her  amorous  swain 
sighed  and  sung  at  the  fountain  of  Vaucluse.'  But  in 
the  eyes  of  Petrarch,  and  those  of  his  graver  contem- 
poraries, his  love  was  a  sin,  and  Italian  verse  a  frivo- 
lous amusement.  His  Latin  works  of  philosophy, 
poetry,  and  eloquence,  established  his  sprious  reputa- 
tion, which  was  soon  diffused  from  Avignon  over 
France  and  Italy  :  his  friends  and  disciples  were  mul- 
tiplied in  every  city  :  and  if  the  ponderous  volume  of 
his  writings'  be  now  abandoned  to  a  long  repose,  our 
gratitude  must  applaud  the  man,  who  by  precept  and 
example  revived  the  spirit  and  study  of  the  Augustan 
age.  From  bis  earliest  youth,  Petrarch  aspired  to  the 
poetic  crown.  The  academical  honours  of  the  three 
faculties  had  introduced  a  royal  decree  of  master  or 
doctor  in  the  art  of  poetry  ;*  and  the  title  of  poet- 
lanreat,  which  custom,  rather  than  vanity,  perpetu- 
ates in  the  English  court,*  was  first  invented  by  the 
Caesars  of  Germany.  In  the  musical  games  of  anti- 
quity, a  prize  was  bestowed  on  the  victor  ; 1  the  belief 
that  Virgil  and  Horace  had  been  crowned  in  the  capi- 
tol  inflamed  the  emulation  of  a  Latin  bard;*  and  the 

tion  of  politeness  and  gallantry.  Tn  the  preface  to  his  first  volume, 
he  enumerates  and  weighs  twenty  Italian  biographers,  who  have 
professedly  treated  of  the  same  subject. 

b  The  allegorical  interpretation  prevailed  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury; but  the  wise  commentators  were  not  agreed  whether  they 
shouid  understand  by  Laura,  religion,  or  virtue,  or  the  blessed  Virgin, 
or—  ■  .  See  the  prefaces  lo  the  first  and  second  volume. 

c  T.aure  de  Novps,  bunt  ab  >ut  the  year  1307,  was  married  in  January 
1325  to  Hugues  de  Sade,  a  noble  citizen  of  Avignon,  whose  jealousy 
was  not  the  effect  of  love,  since  he  married  a  second  wife  within 
seven  months  of  her  death,  which  happened  the  Gth  of  April,  1318, 
precisely  one  and  twenty  years  after  Petrarch  had  seen  and  ioved  her. 

d  Corpus  crebris  parlubua  exhaustum:  from  one  of  these  is  issued, 
in  the  tenth  degree,  the  Abbe  de  Sade,  the  fond  and  grateful  biogra- 
pher of  Petrarch  ;  and  this  domestic  motive  most  probably  suggest"d 
the  idea  of  his  work,  and  urged  him  lo  inquire  into  every  circum- 
stance that  could  affect  the  history  and  character  of  his  grandmother. 
(See  particularly  lorn.  i.  p.  122—133.  notes,  p.  7—53.  torn.  ii.  p.  455 — 
495.  notes,  p.  76— 82.) 

e  Vaucluse,  so  familiar  to  our  English  travellers,  is  described  from 
the  writings  of  Petrarch,  and  the  local  knowledge  of  his  biographer. 
(Memoires,  torn.  i.  p.  340  —359.)  It  was,  in  truth,  the  retreat  of  a 
hermit,  and  the  moderns  are  much  mistaken,  if  they  place  Laura 
and  a  happy  lover  in  the  grotto. 

f  Of  1250  pages,  in  a  closejirint,  at  Basil  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
but  without  the  date  of  the  year.  The  Abbe  de  Sade  calls  aloud  for 
a  new  edition  of  Petrarch's  Latin  works;  but  I  much  doubt  whether 
it  would  redound  to  the  profit  of  the  bookseller,  or  the  amusement 
of  the  public. 

g  Consult  Selden's  Titles  of  Honour,  in  his  works,  (vol.  iii.  p.  457 
— 466.)  A  hundred  years  before  Petrarch,  St.  Francis  received  the 
visit  of  a  poet,  qui  ab  imperalore  fuerat  corouatus  et  exinde  rex  ver- 
suum  diclus. 

h  From  Augustus  to  Louis,  the  muse  has  too  often  been  false  and 
venal;  but  1  much  doubt  whether  any  age  or  court  can  produce  a 
similar  establishment  of  a  stipendiary  poet,  who  in  every  reign,  and 
at  all  events,  is  bound  to  furnish  twice  a  year  a  measure  of  praise 
and  verse  such  as  may  be  sung  in  the  chapel,  and,  I  believe,  in  the 
presence,  of  the  sovereign,  f  speak  the  more  freely,  as  the  best 
lime  for  abolishing  this  ridiculous  custom,  is  while  the  prince  is  a 
man  of  virtue,  and  the  poet  a  man  of  genius. 

i  Isocrales  (in  Panegyrico,  torn.  i.  p.  116,  117.  edit.  Battie,  Cantab. 
1729.)  claims  for  his  native  Athens  the  g,lory  of  first  instituting  and 
recommending  the  *y»vj.;  x*.  r»  u6kx  tuyc*  /jlivov  t*x&u>  **' 
fa!*K,a.KKx  x«y«»««i  yv^^i.  The  example  of  the  Panathenoea 
was  imitated  at  Delphi ;  but  the  Olympic  games  were  ignorant  of  a 
musical  crown,  till  it  was  extorted  by  the  vain  tyranny  of  Nero. 
(Sueton.  in  Nerone,  c.  23.;  Philostrat.  apnd  Casaubun  ad  locum  ; 
Dion  Cassius,  or  Xiphtlln.  1.  lxiii.  p.  1032. 1041.  Poller's  Greek  An- 
liquities,  vol.  i.'p.  445.  450.) 

k  The  Capitoline  games  (certamen  quinquennale,  musicum  eques- 
Ire,  gymnicum)  were  instituted  by  Domitian  (ijueton.  c.  4.)  in  the 
year  of  Christ  s6,  (Censorin.  de  Die  Natali,  c.  18.  p.  100.  edit.  Haver- 
camp,)  and  were  not  abolished  in  the  fourth  century.  (Ausonius  de 
Professoribua  Burdegal.  V.)    If  the  crown  were  givpii  lo  superior 


laurel 'was  endeared  to  the  lover  by  a  verbal  resem- 
blance with  the  name  of  his  mistress.    The  value  of 
either  object  was  enhanced  by  the  difficulties  of  the 
pursuit;  and  if  the  virtue  or  prudence  of  Laura  was 
inexorable,™  he  enjoyed,  and  might  boast  of  enjoying, 
the  nymph  of  poetry.    His  vanity  was  not  of  the 
most  delicate  kind,  since  he  applauds  the  success  of 
his  own  labours;  his  name  was  popular ;  his  friends 
were  active  ;  the  open  or  secret  opposition  of  envy  and 
prejudice  was  surmounted  by  the  dexterity  of  patient 
merit.    In  the  thirty-sixth  year  of  his  age,  he  was  so- 
licited to  accept  the  object  of  his  wishes:  and  on  the 
I  same  day,  in  the  solitude  of  Vaucluse,  he  received  a 
j  similar  and  solemn  invitation  from  the  senate  of  Rome 
j  and  the  university  of  Paris.    The  learning1  of  a  theo- 
logical school,  and  the  ignorance  of  a  lawless  city, 
|  were  alike  unqualified  to  bestow  the  ideal  though  im- 
mortal wreath  which  genius  may  obtain  from  the  free 
applause  of  the  public  and  of  posterity:  but  the  candi- 
|  date  dismissed  this  troublesome  reflection,  and  after 
some  moments  of  complacency  and  suspense,  pre- 
1  ferred  the  summons  of  the  metropolis  of  the  world. 

The  ceremony  of  his  coronation  ■  was  „. 
-         .  .      ,J  •    ,    ,      ,  •     c  ■      ,    "is  poetic  coro- 

i  performed  in  the  capital,  by  his  triena   nation  at  Rome, 

and  patron,  the  supreme  magistrate  of  the  A- D-  '341- 
republic.  Twelve  patrician  youths  were  prl  ' 
arrayed  in  scarlet;  six  representatives  of  the  most  il- 
lustrious families,  in  green  robes,  with  garlands  of 
flowers,  accompanied  the  procession  ;  in  the  midst  of 
the  princes  and  nobles,  the  senator,  count  of  Anguilla- 
ra,  a  kinsman  of  the  Colonna, assumed  his  throne;  and 
at  the  voice  of  a  herald  Petrarch  arose.  After  discours- 
ing on  a  tpxt  of  Virgil,  and  thrice  repeating  his  vows 
for  the  prosperity  of  Rome,  he  knelt  before  the  throne, 
and  receivpd  from  the  senator  a  laurel  crown,  with  a 
(  more  precious  declaration,  "  This  is  the  reward  of 
merit."  The  people  shouted,  "  Long  life  to  the  capi- 
tol  and  the  poet!"  A  sonnet  in  praise  of  Rome  was 
accepted  as  the  effusion  of  genius  and  gratitude;  and 
after  the  whole  procession  had  visited  the  Vatican,  the 
profane  wreath  was  suspended  before  the  shrine  of  St. 
Peter.  In  the  act  of  diploma"  which  was  presented  to 
Petrarch,  the  title  and  prerogatives  of  poet-laureat  are 
revived  in  the  capitol,  after  the  lapse  of  thirteen  hun- 
dred years;  and  he  receives  the  perpetual  privilege  of 
wearing,  at  his  choice,  a  crown  of  laurel,  ivy,  or  myr- 
tle, of  assuming  the  poetic  habit,  and  of  teaching,  dis- 
puting, interpreting,  and  composing,  in  all  places  what- 
soever, and  on  all  subjects  of  literature.  The  grant 
was  ratified  by  the  authority  of  the  senate  and  people; 
and  the  character  of  citizen  was  the  recompence  of  his 
affection  for  the  Roman  name.  They  did  him  honour, 
but  they  did  him  justice.  In  the  familiar  society  of 
Cicero  and  Livy,  he  had  imbibed  the  ideas  of  an  an- 
cient patriot;  and  his  ardent  fancy  kindled  every  idea 
to  a  spntiment,  and  every  sentiment  to  a  passion.  The 
aspect  of  the  seven  hills  and  their  majestic  ruins  con- 
firmed these  lively  impressions:  and  he  loved  a  coun- 
try by  whose  liberal  spirit  he  had  been  crowned  and 
adopted.  The  poverty  and  debasement  of  Rome  exci- 
ted the  indignation  and  pity  of  her  grateful  son  :  he  dis- 
sembled the  faults  of  his  fellow-citizens  ;  applauded 
with  partial  fondness  the  last  of  their  heroes  and  ma- 


merit,  the  exclusion  of  Stalius  (Capitolia  nostra?  inficiata  lyrae,  Sylv 
1.  iii.  v.  31.)  may  do  honour  lo  the  games  of  ihe  capitol ;  but  the  I.  inn 
poets  who  lived  before  Domiiian  were  crowned  only  in  the  public 
opinion. 

1  Petrarch  and  the  senators  of  Rome  were  ignorant  that  the  laurel 
was  not  the  Capitoline,  but  the  Delphic,  crown.  (Plin.  Hist.  Natur. 
xv.  39.  Hist.  Critique  de  la  Republique  des  Lettres,  lorn.  i.  p.  150— 
220.)  The  victors  in  the  capitol  were  crowned  with  a  garla.d  of  oak 
leaves.  (iUauial,  1.  iv.  epigram  54.) 

m  The  pious  grandson  of  Laura  has  laboured,  and  not  without  suc- 
cess, lo  vindicate  her  immaculate  chaslily  against  the  censures  of  the 
grave,  and  the  sneers  of  Ihe  profane,  (torn.  ii.  notes,  p.  76 — 82.) 

n  The  wh- le  process  of  Petrarch's  coronation  is  accurately  describ- 
ed by  the  Abb^  de  Sade,  (lorn.  i.  p.  425 — 435  torn.  ii.  p.  1—6  notes,  p. 
1  —  13.)  from  his  own  writings,  and  the  Roman  Diary  of  Ludovico  Mo- 
naldeschi,  wiihoul  mixing  in  this  authentic  narrative  the  more  re- 
cent fables  of  Sannuccio  Delbene. 

o  The  original  act  is  printed  amons  thePieces  Juslificalives  in  the 
Memoires  sur  Pctrarque, torn,  iii.  p.  50—53. 
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trons  ;  and  in  the  remembrance  of  the  past,  in  the  hope 
of  the  future,  was  pleased  to  forget  the  miseries  of  the 
present  time.  Rome  was  still  the  lawful  mistress 
of  the  world  :  the  pope  and  the  emperor,  her  bishop 
and  general,  had  abdicated  their  station  by  an  inglori- 
ous retreat  to  the  Rhone  and  the  Danube  ;  but  if  she 
could  resume  her  virtue,  the  republic  might  again  vin- 
dicate her  liberty  and  dominion.  Amidst  the  indul- 
gence of  enthusiasm  and  eloquence,''  Petrarch,  Italy, 
and  Europe,  were  astonished  by  a  revolution  which 
realizi-d  for  a  moment  his  most  splendid  visions.  The 
rise  and  fall  of  the  tribune  Rienzi  will  occupy  the  fol- 
lowing pages  :  i  the  suhject  is  interesting,  the  mate- 
rials are  rich,  and  the  glance  of  a  patriot-bard  r  will 
sometimes  vivify  the  copious,  but  simple,  narrative 
of  the  Florentine,' and  more  especially  of  the  Roman,' 
historian. 

Birth  character  ^n  a  quarter  of  the  city  which  was  in- 
arid  patriotic  de-  habited  only  by  mechanics  and  Jews,  the 
signs  of  Rienzi.  n)arrjao-p  0f  an  jnkeeper  and  a  washer- 
woman produced  the  future  deliverer  of  Rome."  From 
such  parents  Nicholas  Rienzi  Gabrini  could  inherit 
neither  dignity  nor  fortune;  and  the  gift  of  a  liberal 
education,  which  they  painfully  bestowed,  was  the 
cause  of  bis  glory  and  untimely  end.  The  study  of 
history  and  eloquence,  the  writings  of  Cicero.  Seneca, 
Livv,  Caesar,  and  Valerius  Maximus,  elevated  above  his 
equals  and  contemporaries  the  genius  of  the  young 
plebeian  :  he  perused  with  indefatigable  diligence  the 
manuscripts  and  marbles  of  antiquity;  loved  to  dis- 
pense bis  knowledge  in  familiar  language;  and  was 
often  provoked  to  exclaim,  "WheTe  are  now  these  Ro- 
mans 1  their  virtue,  their  justice,  their  power?  why 
was  I  not  born  in  those  happy  times'?"11  When  the 
republic  addressed  to  the  throne  of  Avignon  an  embas- 
sy of  the  three  orders,  the  spirit  and  eloquence  of  Ri- 
enzi recommended  him  to  a  place  among  the  thirteen 
deputies  of  the  commons.  The  orator  had  the  honour 
of  haranguing  pope  Clement  the  sixth,  and  the  satis- 
faction of  conversing  with  Petrarch,  a  congenial  mind  ; 
but  his  aspiring  hopes  were  chilled  by  disgrace  and 
poverty;  and  the  patriot  was  reduced  to  a  single  gar- 
ment and  the  charity  of  the  hospital.    From  this  mise- 

j>  To  find  the  proofs  of  his  enthusiasm  for  Rome,  I  need  onlyroquest 
that  ihe  reader  would  open,  by  chance,  either  Petrarch,  or  his  French 
biographer.  The  latter  has  described  the  poet's  first  visit  to  Rome, 
(torn.  i.  p.  323 — 333.)  But  in  the  place  of  much  idle  rhetoric  and  mo- 
rality, Petrarch  might  have  amused  the  present  and  future  age  with 
an  original  account  of  the  city  and  his  coronation. 

q  It  has  been  treated  by  the  pen  of  a  Jesuit,  the  P.  du  Ceroeau, 
whose  posthumous  work.  (Conjuration  de  Nicolas  Gabrini.  dil  de  Ri- 
enzi. Tyran  de  Rome,  en  1347.)  was  published  a;  Paris  1748,  in  !2mo. 
I  am  indebted  to  him  for  some  facts  and  documents  in  John  Hocse- 
mius,  can  m  of  Liege,  a  contemporary  historian.  (Fabricius,  Bibliot. 
Lai.  mod.  2Evi,  torn.  iii.  p.  273.  torn.  iv.  p.  85.) 

r  The  Abbe  de  Sade,  who  so  freely  expatiates  on  the  history  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  mi2ht  treat  as  his  proper  subject,  a  revolution 
in  which  the  heart  of  Petrarch  was  so  deeply  engaged.  (Memoires, 
torn.  ii.  p.  M),  51.  320—4.7.  notes,  p.  70-76.  torn.  u\~.  p.  221—243.  366— 
375.)  Not  an  idea  or  a  fact  in  the  writings  of  Petrarch  has  prubably 
escaped  him. 

s  Giovanni  Villani,  1.  xii.  c.  89. 104.  in  Wuratori,  Rerum  Italicarum 
Scriptures,  torn.  xiii.  p.  909,  970  981-983. 

t  In  his  third  volume  of  Italian  antiquities,  (p  219—548.)  Muratori 
has  inserted  the  Fragmepta  Historiae  Romans  ab  anil"  1327  usque  ad 
annum  1354,  in  the  original  dialect  of  Rome  or  Naples  iu  the  four- 
teenth century,  and  a  Latin  version  fir  the  benefit  of  strangers.  It 
contains  the  most  particular  and  authentic  life  of  Cola  (Nicholas)  di 
Rienzi ;  which  had  been  printed  al  Bracciano,  1627,  in  quarto ;  under 
the  name  of  Thomaso  Fortifiocca,  who  is  only  mentioned  in  this  work 
as  having  been  punished  by  the  tribune  for  forgery.  Human  nature 
Is  scarcely  capable  of  such  sublime  or  stupid  impartiality  ;  but  who- 
soever is  the  author  of  lliese  Fragments,  he  wrote  on  the  spot  and  al 
the  lime,  and  paints,  without  design  or  art,  the  manners  of  Rome  and 
the  character  of  the  tribune. 

u  The  first  and  splendid  period  of  Rienzi,  his  tribunilian  govern- 
in' nt,  is  contained  in  the  eighteenth  chapter  of  the  Fragments,  (p. 
399—479.)  which,  in  the  new*  division,  forms  the  second  book  of  Ihe 
history  in  thirty  ei.  hl  smaller  chapters  or  sections. 

x  The  reader  may  be  pleased  with  a  specimen  of  the  original  idi- 
om :  Fo  da  6tia  juve'ntuti  ie  nutricaio  di  lane  de  eluquenlia  buno  gra- 
matico,  megliore  rettuorico,  autorisla  bravo.  Deh  co'fno  et  quantoera 
veloce  leiiore  1  moito  usava  Tito  Livio,  Seneca,  et  Tullio,  et  Balerio 
Massimo,  moito  li  dileitava  le  magnificenlie  di  Julio  Cesare  raccon- 
tare.  Tuna  la  die  se  speculava  negl'  inlagli  di  marmo  lequali  iaccio 
intorno  Roma.  Non  era  aliri  che  esso,  che  sapesse  lejere  li  antichi 
paiaflii.  Tulle  scrillure  anfiche  vulgarizzava:  quesje  fiure  ui  mar- 
ino jusiamente  interpret iva.  Oh  come  spcsso  diceva,  "Dove  suono 
quel  li  buoni  Romani  1  dove  ene  1  iro  somma  just  :tia  1  poleramine  tro- 
vare  in  tempo  che  quess.  Soriano  !" 


ry  he  was  relieved  by  the  sense  of  merit  or  the  smile 
of  favour;  and  the  employment  of  apostolic  notary  af- 
forded him  a  daily  stipend  of  five  gold  florins;  a  more 
honourable  and  extonxive  connexion  ;  and  the  right  of 
contrasting,  both  in  words  and  actions,  his  own  integ- 
rity with  the  vices  of  the  state.  The  eloquence  of  Ri- 
enzi was  prompt  and  persuasive:  the  multitude  is  al- 
ways prone  to  envy  and  censure  :  he  was  stimulated 
by  the  loss  of  a  brother  and  the  impunity  of  the  assas- 
sins ;  nor  was  it  possible  to  excuse  or  exaggerate  the 
public  calamities.  The  blessings  of  peace  and  justice, 
lor  which  civil  society  has  been  instituted,  were  ban- 
ished from  Rome;  the  jealous  citizens,  who  might 
have  endured  every  personal  or  pecuniary  injury,  were 
most  deeply  wounded  in  the  dishonour  of  their  wives 
and  daughters:"1  they  were  equally  oppressed  by  the 
arrogance  of  the  nobles  and  the  corruption  of  the  mag- 
istrates; and  the  abuse  of  arms  or  of  laws  was  the  on- 
ly circumstance  that  distinguished  the  lions,  from  the 
dogs  and  serpents  of  the  capitol.  These  allegorical 
emblems  were  variously  repeated  in  the  pictures  which 
Rienzi  exhibited  in  the  streets  and  churches;  and 
while  the  spectators  gazed  with  curious  wonder,  the 
bold  and  ready  orator  unfolded  the  meaning,  applied 
the  satire,  inflamed  their  passions,  and  announced  a 
distant  hope  of  comfort  and  deliverance.  The  privi- 
leges of  Rome,  her  eternal  sovereignty  over  her  princes 
and  provinces,  was  the  theme  of  his  public  and  private 
discourse  ;  and  a  monument  of  servitude  became  in  his 
hands  a  title  and  incentive  of  liberty.  The  decree  of 
the  senate,  which  granted  the  most  ample  prerogatives 
to  the  emperor  Vespasian,  had  been  inscribed  on  a 
copper-plate  still  extant  in  the  choir  of  the  church  of 
St.  John  Lateran.*  A  numerous  assembly  of  nobles 
and  plebeians  was  invited  to  this  political  lecture,  and 
a  convenient  theatre  was  erected  for  their  reception. 
The  notary  appeared,  in  a  magnificent  and  mysterious 
habit,  explained  the  inscription  by  a  version  and  com- 
mentary,1 and  descanted  with  eloquence  and  zeal  on 
the  ancient  glory  of  the  senate  and  people,  from  whom 
all  legal  authority  was  derived.  The  supine  ignorance 
of  the  nobles  was  incapable  of  discerning  the  serious 
tendency  of  such  representations  :  they  might  some- 
times chastise  with  words  and  blows  the  plebeian  re- 
former ;  but  he  was  often  suffered  in  the  Oolonna  pal- 
ace to  amuse  the  company  with  bis  threats  and  predic- 
tions ;  and  the  modern  Brutus  h  was  concealed  under  the 
mask  of  folly  and  the  character  of  a  buffoon.  While 
they  indulged  their  contempt,  the  restoration  of  the  good 
estate,  his  favourite  expression,  was  entertained  among 
the  people  as  a  desirable,  a  possible,  and  at  length  as 
an  approaching,  event;  and  while  all  had  the  disposi- 
tion to  applaud,  some  had  the  courage  to  assist,  their 
promised  deliverer. 

A  prophecy,  or  rather  a  summons,  He  assumes  the 
affixed  on  the  church  door  of  St.  George,  govejR™  of 
was  the  first  public  evidence  of  his  de-  a.  D.  1347. 
signs;  a  nocturnal  assembly  of  a  hun-  May  00. 
dred  citizens  on  mount  Aventine,  the  first  step  to  their 
execution.  After  an  oath  of  secrecy  and  aid,  he  repre- 
sented to  the  conspirators  the  importance  and  facility 
of  their  enterprise  ;  that  the  nobles,  without  union  dr 
resources,  were  strong  only  in  the  fear  of  their  imagi- 
nary strength;  that  all  power,  as  well  as  right,  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  people;  that  the  revenues  of  the 

y  Petrarch  compares  the  jealousy  of  the  Romans  with  the  easy 
temner  of  the  husbands  of  Avignon.  (Memoires,  torn.  i.  p.  330  ) 

z  The  fragments  of  ihe  Lex  llegia  may  be  found  in  the  Inscrip- 
tions of  Grut'er,  lorn.  i.  p.  242.  and  at  the  end  of  the  Tacitus  of  Brnesli, 
with  some  learned  notes  of  the  editor,  mm.  ii- 

a  I  cannot  overlook  a  stupendous  and  laughable  blunder  of  Rienzi. 
The  Lex  Regia  empowers  Vespasian  to  enlarge  the  Pomoerium,  a 
word  familiar  to  every  antiquary.  It  was  not  so  to  the  tribune  ;  he 
confounds  it  with  pomarium,  an  orchard,  translates  lo  Jardino  de 
Koma  cioene  Italia,  and  is  copied  by  the  less  excusable  ignorance 
of  the  Latin  translator,  (p.  406  )  and  the  French  historian,  (p.  33.) 
Even  the  learning  of  Muratori  has  slumbered  over  the  passage. 

b  Priori  (Bruto)  tamen  similior,  juvenis  nicr.jue,  \onse,  ingenio 
ouam  ciijus  simulalionem  indueral  ut  sub  hoc  obtentti  liberator  ille 
P.  R.  apperiretur  tempore  sua  ....  Ille  regibus,  hie  tyrannis  con- 
tf  inputs.  (Opp.  p.  536.) 
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apostolical  chamber  might  relieve  the  public  distress; 
and  that  the  pope  himself  would  approve  their  victory 
over  the  common  enemies  of  government  and  freedom. 
After  securing  a  faithful  band  to  protect  his  first 
declaration,  he  proclaimed  through  the  city,  by  sound 
of  trumpet,  that  on  the  evening  of  the  following  day 
all  persons  should  assemble  without  arms  before  the 
church  of  St.  Angelo,  to  provide  for  the  re-establish- 
ment of  the  good  estate.  The  whole  night  was  em- 
ployed in  the  celebration  of  thirty  masses  of  the  Holy 
Ghost;  and  in  th  morning,  Rienzi,  bareheaded,  but  in 
complete  armour,  issued  from  the  church,  encompass- 
ed by  the  hundred  conspirators.  The  pope's  vicar, 
the  simple  bishop  of  Orvieto,  who  had  been  persuaded 
to  sustain  a  part  in  this  singular  ceremony,  marched 
on  his  right  hand  ;  and  three  great  standards  were 
borne  aloft  as  the  emblems  of  their  design.  In  the 
first,  the  banner  of  liberty,  Rome  was  seated  on  two 
lions,  with  a  palm  in  one  hand^and  a  globe  in  the 
other:  St.  Paul,  with  a  drawn  sword,  was  delineated 
in  the  banner  of  justice;  and  in  the  third,  St.  Peter 
held  the  keys  of  concord  and  peace.  Rienzi  was  en- 
couraged by  the  presence  and  applause  of  an  innu- 
merahle  crowd,  who  understood  little,  and  hoped  much  ; 
and  the  procession  slowlv  rolled  forwards  from  the 
castle  of  St.  Angel o  to  the  capitol.  His  triumph  was 
disturbed  by  some  secret  emotion  which  he  labour- 
ed to  suppress:  he  ascended  without  opposition,  and 
with  seeming  confidence,  the  citadel  of  the  repub- 
lic; harangued  the  people  from  the  balcony;  and 
received  the  most  flattering  confirmation  of  his  acts 
and  laws.  The  nobles,  as  if  destitute  of  arms  and 
counsels,  beheld  in  silent  consternation  this  strange 
revolution ;  and  the  moment  had  been  prudently 
chosen,  when  the  most  formidable,  Stephen  Colonna, 
v  ■;  absent  from  the  city.  On  the  first  rumour,  he 
returned  to  his  palace,  affected  to  despise  this  ple- 
beian tumult,  and  declared  to  the  messengers  of  Rienzi, 
that  at  his  leisure  he  would  cast  the  madman  from  the 
window  s  of  the  capitol.  The  great  bell  instantly  rang 
an  alarm,  and  so  rapid  was  the  tide,  and  so  urgent 
was  the  danger,  lhat  Colonna  escaped  with  precipi- 
tation to  the  suburb  of  St.  Laurence:  from  thence, 
after  a  moment's  refreshment,  he  continued  the  same 
speedy  career  till  he  reached  in  safety  his  castle  of 
Palestrina  ;  lamenting  his  own  imprudence,  which  had 
not  trampled  the  spark  of  this  mighty  conflagration. 
A  general  and  peremptory  order  was  issued  from  the 
capitol  to  all  the  nobles,  that  they  should  peaceably 
retire  to  their  estates:  they  obeyed;  and  their  depar- 
ture secured  the  tranquillity  of  the  free  and  obedient 
citizens  of  Rome. 

with  thetitleand  Eut  such  voluntary  obedience  evapo- 
office  of  tribune.  Iales  wjtn  the  first  transports  of  zeal; 
and  Rienzi  felt  the  importance  of  justifying  his  usur- 
pation by  a  regular  form  and  a  legal  title.  At  his 
own  choice,  the  Roman  people  would  have  displayed 
their  attachment  and  authority,  by  lavishing  on  bis 
head  the  names  of  senator  or  consul,  of  king  or  empe- 
ror: he  preferred  the  ancient  and  modest  appellation 
of  tribune;  the  protection  of  the  commons  was  the 
essence  of  lhat  sacred  office;  and  they  were  ignorant, 
that  it  had  never  been  invested  with  any  share  in  the 
Laws  of  the  good  legislative  or  executive  powers  of  the 
estate.  republic.  In  this  character,  and  with 
the  consent  of  the  Romans,  the  tribune  enacted  the 
most  salutary  laws  for  the  restoration  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  good  estate.  By  the  first  he  fulfils  the 
wish  of  honesty  and  inexperience,  that  no  civil  suit 
should  be  protracted  beyond  the  term  of  fifteen  days. 
The  danger  of  frequent  perjury  might  justify  the  pro- 
nouncing against  a  false  accuser  the  same  penalty 
which  liis  evidence  would  have  inflicted:  the  dis- 
orders of  the  times  might  compel  the  legislator  to 
punish  every  homicide  with  death,  and  everv  injury 
with  equal  retaliation.  But  the  execution  of  jnstice 
was  hopeless  till  he  had  previously  abolished  the 


tyranny  of  the  nobles.  It  was  formally  provided,  that 
none,  except  the  supreme  magistrate,  should  possess 
or  command  the  gates,  bridges,  or  towfers,  of  the  state  : 
that  no  private  garrisons  should  be  introduced  into  the 
towns  or  castles  of  the  Roman  territory  ;  that  none 
should  bear  arms,  or  presume  to  fortify  their  houses 
in  the  city  or  country;  that  the  barons  should  be 
responsible  for  the  safety  of  the  highways,  and  the 
free  passage  of  provisions  ;  and  that  the  protection  of 
malefactors  and  robbers  should  be  expiated  by  a  fine 
of  a  thousand  marks  of  silver.  But  these  regulations 
would  have  been  impotent  and  nugatory,  had  not  the 
licentious  nobles  been  awed  by  the  sword  of  the  civil 
power.  A  sudden  alarm  from  the  bell  of  the  capitol 
could  still  summon  to  the  standard  above  twenty  thou- 
sand volunteers;  the  support  of  the  tribune  and  the 
laws  required  a  more  regular  and  permanent  force.  In 
each  harbour  of  the  coast,  a  vessel  was  stationed  for 
the  assurance  of  commerce;  a  standing  militia  of  three 
hundred  and  sixty  horse  and  thirteen  hundred  fool  was 
levied,  clothed,  and  paid  in  the  thirteen  quarters  of  the 
city:  and  the  spirit  of  a  commonwealth  may  be  traced 
in  the  grateful  allowance  of  one  hundred  florins,  or 
pounds,  to  the  heirs  of  every  soldier  who  lost  his  life 
in  the  service  of  his  country.  For  the  maintenance 
of  the  public  defence,  for  the  establishment  of  grana- 
ries, for  the  relief  of  widows,  orphans,  and  indigent 
convents,  Rienzi  applied,  without  fear  of  sacrilege,  the 
revenues  of  the  apostolic  chamber:  the  three  branches 
of  hearth-money,  the  salt-duty,  and  the  customs,  w  ere 
each  of  the  annual  produce  of  one  hundred  thousand 
florins;0  and  scandalous  were  the  abuses,  if  in  four  or 
five  months  the  amount  of  the  salt-duty  could  he  trebled 
hy  his  judicious  economy.  After  thus  restoring  the 
forces  and  finances  of  the  republic,  the  tribune  recalled 
the  nobles  from  their  solitary  independence;  required 
their  personal  appearance  in  the  capitol;  and  imposed 
an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  new  government,  and  of 
submission  to  the  laws  of  the  good  estate.  Appre- 
hensive for  their  safety,  but  still  more  apprehensive 
of  the  danger  of  a  refusal,  the  princes  and  barons  re- 
turned to  their  houses  at  Rome  in  the  garb  of  simple 
and  peaceful  citizens:  the  Colonna  and  Ursini,  the 
Savelli  and  Frangipani,  were  confounded  before  the 
tribunal  of  a  plebeian,  of  the  vile  buffoon  whom  they 
had  so  often  derided,  and  their  disgrace  was  aggravated 
by  the  indignation  which  they  vainly  struggled  to  dis- 
guise. The  same  oath  was  successively  pronounced 
by  the  several  orders  of  society,  the  clergy  and  gentle- 
men, the  judges  and  notaries,  the  merchants  and  arti- 
zans,  and  the  gradual  descent  was  marked  by  the 
increase  of  sincerity  and  zeal.  They  swore  to  live 
and  die  with  the  republic  and  the  church,  whose  in- 
terest was  artfully  united  by  the  nominal  association 
of  the  bishop  of  Orvieto,  the  pope's  vicar,  to  the 
office  of  tribune.  It  was  the  boast  of  Rienzi,  that  he 
had  delivered  the  throne  and  patrimony  of  St.  Peter 
from  a  rebellious  aristocracy  ;  and  Clement  the  sixth, 
who  rejoiced  in  its  fall,  affected  to  believe  the  profes- 
sions, to  applaud  the  merits,  and  to  confirm  the  title, 
of  his  trusty  servant.  The  speech,  perhaps  the  mind, 
of  the  tribune,  was  inspired  with  a  lively  regard  for 
the  purity  of  the  faith  ;  lie  insinuated  his  claim  to  a' 
supernatural  mission  from  the  Holy  Ghost;  enforced 
by  a  heavy  forfeiture  the  annual  duty  of  confession 
and  communion  ;  and  strictly  guarded  the  spiritual  as 
well  as  the  temporal  welfare  of  his  faithful  people.d 

Never  perhaps  has  the  energy  and  Fr(,p(7om  ano> 
effect,  of  a  single  mind  been  more  re-  prosperity  of 
markably  felt  than  in  the  sudden,  though  il>«  Roman 
transient,  reformation  of  Rome  by  the    repl'  IC" 

c  In  one  MS.  I  read  (1.  ii.  c.  4.  p.  409.)  perfuinante  qnatro  solli.  in 
anoiher  quatro  fioiini.  an  important  variety,  since  the  florin  *.vas 
worih  ten  Roman  solidi.  (Mnratori,  dissert,  zxviii.)  The  former 
reading  would  eive  up  a  population  of  25,(00,  the  latter  of  250,000, 
families;  and  I  much  fear,  lhat  ihe  former  is  more  consistent,  with 
the  decay  of  Rome  and  her  lerritory. 

a  rlocsemiug,  p.  393.  apud  du  Cereeau.  Hist,  de  Rienzi,  p.  194. 
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tribune  Rienzi.  A  den  of  robbers  was  converted  to 
the  discipline  of  a  camp  or  convent:  patient  to  hear, 
swift  to  redress,  inexorable  to  punish,  his  tribunal  was 
always  accessible  to  the  poor  and  stranger;  nor  could 
birth,  or  dignity,  or  the  immunities  of  the  church,  pro- 
tect the  offender  or  his  accomplices.  The  privileged 
Bouses,  the  private  sanctuaries  in  Rome,  on  which 
no  officer  of  justice  would  presume  to  trespass,  were 
abolished  ;  and  he  applied  the  timber  and  iron  of  their 
barricades  in  the  fortifications  of  the  capitol.  The 
venerable  father  of  the  Oolonna  was  exposed  in  his 
own  palace  to  the  double  shame  of  being  desirous, 
and  of  beino-  unable,  to  protect  a  criminal.  A  mule, 
with  ajar  of  oil,  had  been  stolen  near  Capranica  ;  and 
the  lord  of  the  Ursini  family  was  condemned  to  restore 
the  damage,  and  to  discharge  a  fine  of  four  hundred 
florins  for  his  negligence  in  guarding  the  highways. 
Nor  were  the  persons  of  the  barons  more  inviolate 
than  their  lands  or  houses :  and,  either  from  accident 
or  design,  the  same  impartial  rigour  was  exercised 
against  the  heads  of  the  adverse  factions.  Peter  A<ja- 
pet  Colonna,  who  had  himself  been  senator  of  Rome, 
was  arrested  in  the  street  for  injury  or  debt;  and  jus- 
tice was  appeased  by  the  tardy  execution  of  Martin 
Ursini,  who,  among  his  various  acts  of  violence  and 
rapine,  had  pillaged  a  shipwrecked  vessel  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Tiber.e  His  name,  the  purple  of  two  cardinals, 
his  uncles,  a  recent  marriage,  and  a  mortal  disease, 
were  disregarded  by  the  indexible  tribune,  who  had 
chosen  his  victim.  The  public  officers  dragged  him 
from  his  palace  and  nuptial  bed  :  his  trial  was  short 
and  satisfactory:  the  bell  of  the  capitol  convened  the 
people:  stript  of  his  mantle,  on  his  knees,  with  his 
hands  hound  behind  his  hack,  he  heard  the  sentence 
of  death  ;  and  after  a  brief  confession  Ursini  was  led 
away  to  the  gallows.  After  such  an  example,  none 
who  were  conscious  of  guilt  could  hope  for  impunity, 
and  the  flight  of  the  wicked,  the  licentious,  and  the 
idle,  soon  purified  the  city  and  territory  of  Rome.  In 
this  time  (says  the  historian)  the  woods  beaan  to 
rejoice  that  they  were  no  longer  infested  with  robbers; 
the  oxen  began  to  plough;  the  pilgrims  visited  the 
sanctuaries  ;  the  roads  and  inns  were  replenished  with 
travellers;  trade,  plenty,  and  o-ood  faith,  were  restored 
jin  the  markets;  and  a  purse  of  gold  might  be  exposed 
|withont  danger  i»  tne  midst  of  the  highway.  As 
I  soon  as  the  life  and  property  of  the  subject  are  secure, 
I  the  labours  and  rewards  of  industry  spontaneously 
(revive:  Rome  was  still  the  metropolis  of  the  christian 
;  world  ;  and  the  fame  and  fortunes  of  the  tribune  were 
diffused  in  every  country  by  the  strangers  who  had 
enjoyed  the  blessings  of  his  government. 
I  The  tribune  is  '^'1R  deliverance  of  his  country  inspired 
I  respected  in  Rienzi  with  a  vast,  and  perhaps  vis- 
Haiy,  &c.  ionary,  idea  of  uniting  Italy  in  a  great 
federative  republic,  of  which  Rome  should  be  the  an- 
icient  and  lawful  head,  and  the  free  cities  and  princes 
jthe  members  and  associates.  His  pen  was  not  less 
jelnquent  than  his  tongue;  and  his  numerous  epistles 
'were  delivered  to  swift  and  trusty  messengers.  On 
(foot,  with  a  white  wand  in  their  hand,  they  traversed 
the  forests  and  mountains;  enjoyed,  in  the  most  hos- 
tile states,  the  sacred  security  of  ambassadors;  and 
reported,  in  the  style  of  flattery  or  truth,  that  the  high- 
ways along  their  passage  were  lined  with  kneeling 
multitudes,  who  implored  Heaven  for  the  success  of 


The  fifieen  tribunitian  laws  may  bp  found  in  the  Roman  historian 
^whom  for  brevity  I  shall  name)  Forlifiocca,  1.  ii.  c  4. 
'  o  Foitifiocca,  1.  ii.  c.  11.  From  the  account  of  this  shipwrpck,  we 
learn  some  circumstances  of  the  trade  and  navigation  of  the  age.  1. 
The  ship  was  built  and.  freighted  at  Naples  for  the  ports  of  Mar- 
seilles ami  Avignon.  2.  The  sailors  were  of  Naples  and  the  isle  of 
Qtnaria,  less  skilful  than  those  of  Sicily  and  Genoa.  3.  The  naviga- 
tion from  Marseilles  was  a  coasting  voyage  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber, 
where  they  took  shelter  in  a  storm  ;  but,  inslPad  of  finding  the  cur- 
rent, unfortunately  ran  on  a  shoal  :  the  vessel  was  stranded,  the 
mariners  escaped.  4.  The  cargo,  which  was  pillaged,  consisted  of 
.'.he  revenue  of  Provence  for  the  royal  trpasury,  many  bags  of  pepper 
ind  cinnamon,  and  bales  of  French  cloth,  to  the  value  of  20,noo 
9orins  :  a  rich  prize. 


their  undertaking.  Could  passion  have  listened  to  rea- 
son, could  private  interest  have  yielded  to  the  public 
welfare,  the  supreme  tribunal  and  confederate  union 
of  the  Italian  republic  might  have  healed  their  intestine 
discord,  and  closed  the  Alps  against  the  barbarians  of 
the  north.  But  the  propitious  season  had  elapsed; 
and  if  Venice,  Florence,  Sienna,  Perugia,  and  many 
inferior  cities,  offered  their  lives  and  fortunes  to  the 
good  estate,  the  tyrants  of  Lombardy  and  Tuscany 
must  despise,  or  hate,  the  plebeian  author  of  a  free 
constitution.  From  them,  however,  and  from  every 
part  of  Italy,  the  tribune  received  the  most  friendly 
and  respectful  answers:  they  were  followed  by  the 
ambassadors  of  the  princes  and  republics;  and  in  this 
foreign  conflux,  on  all  the  occasions  of  pleasure  or 
business,  the  low-born  notary  could  assume  the  fami- 
liar or  majestic  courtesy  of  a  sovereign.'  The  most 
glorious  circumstance  of  his  reign  was  an  appeal  to 
his  justice  from  Lewis  king  of  Hungary,  who  com- 
plained, that  his  brother,  and  her  husband,  had  been 
perfidiously  strangled  by  Jane  queen  of  Naples  ;S  her 
guilt  or  innocence  was  pleaded  in  a  solemn  trial  at 
Rome  ;  but  after  hearing  the  advocates,11  the  tribune 
adjourned  this  weighty  and  invidious  cause,  which 
was  soon  determined  by  the  sword  of  the  Hungarian. 
Beyond  the  Alps,  more  especially  at  Avignon,  the 
revolution  was  the  theme  of  curiosity,  wonder,  and 
applause.  Petrarch  had  been  the  pri-  and  celebrated 
vate  friend,  perhaps  the  secret  counsel-  by  Petrarch, 
lor,  of  Rienzi  :  bis  writings  breathe  the  most  ardent 
spirit  of  patriotism  and  joy  ;  and  all  respect  for  the 
pope,  all  gratitude  for  the  Colonna,  was  lost  in  the 
superior  duties  of  a  Roman  citizen.  The  poei-laureat 
of  the  Capitol  maintains  the  act,  applauds  the  hero, 
and  mingles  with  some  apprehension  and  advice  the 
most  lofiy  hopes  of  the  permanent  and  rising  great- 
ness of  the  republic' 

While  Petrarch  indulged  these  pro-  His  vices  and 
phetic  visions,  the  Roman  hero  was  fast  follies 
declining  from  the  meridian  of  fame  and  power  ;  and  the 
people,  who  had  gazed  with  astonishment  on  the  ascen- 
ding meteor,  be^an  to  mark  the  irregularity  of  its  course 
and  the  vicissitudes  of  its  light  and  obscurity.  More  elo- 
quent than  judicious,  more  enterprising;  than  resolute, 
the  faculties  of  Rienzi  were  not  balanced  by  eool  and 
commanding  reason  :  he  magnified  in  a  tenfold  propor- 
tion the  objects  of  hope  and  fear;  and  prudence,  which 
could  not  have  erected,  did  not  presume  to  fortify,  his 
throne.  In  the  blaze  of  prosperity,  his  virtues  were  in- 
sensibly tinctured  with  the  adjacent  vices  ;  justice  with 
cruelty,  liberality  with  profusion,  and  the  desire  of 
fame  with  puerile  and  ostentatious  vanity.  He  miy;ht 
have  learned,  that  the  ancient  tribunes,  so  stronsj  and 
sacred  in  the  public  opinion,  were  not  distinguished  in 
style,  habit,  or  appearance,  from  an  ordinary  plebeian,11 

f  It  was  ihus  that  Oliver  Cromwell's  old  acquaintance,  who  remem- 
bered his  vulgar  and  ungracious  entrance  into  the  House  of  Commons, 
were  astonished  at  tho  pase  and  majesty  of  the  prelector  on  his  throne, 
(see  Harris's  Life  of  Cromwell,  p-  27—34.  from  Clarendon,  Warwick, 
White-lock,  Waller,  &c.)  The  consciousness  of  merit  and  powerwill 
sometimes  elevate  the  manners  to  the  station. 

g  See  the  causes,  circumstances,  and  effects  of  the  d^ath  of  Andrew, 
in  Giannone,  (torn.  iii.  1.  xxiii.  p.  220  -  229.)  and  the  life  of  Pptrarch, 
(iWemoires,  torn.  ii.  p.  143  —  143.245—250.375  —379.  notes,  p.  21—37.) 
The  Abbe  de  Sade  wishes  to  extenuate  her  guilt. 

h  The  advocate  who  pleaded  against  Jane,  could  add  nothing  to  the 
loaical  force  and  brevity  of  his  master's  epistle.  Johanna!  inordinita 
vita  pra;cedens,  relentio  potesialis  in  regno,  neglecta,  vindicta,  vir 
alter  susceplus,  et  excusatio  subscquens,  necis  viri  lui  te  probant 
fuisse  panicipem  et  consortem.  Jane  of  Naples,  aud  Mary  of  Scot- 
land, have  a  singular  conformity. 

i  Seethe  Epistola  Hortatoria  de  Capessenda  Republics,,  from  Pe- 
trarch to  Nicholas  Rienzi,  (Opp.  p.  535—540.)  and  the  fifth  eclogue  or 
pastoral,  a  perpetual  and  obscure  allegory. 

k  In  his  Roman  Questions.  Pluiarch,  (Opuscul.  torn.  i.  p.  505,  £06. 
edit.  Gra?c.  Hen  Steph  )  slates,  on  Ihe  most  constitutional  principles, 
the  simple  greatness  of  the  tribunes,  who  wi  re  properly  not  magis- 
trates, but  a  check  on  magistracy.    It  was  their  duty  and  interest 

c^-.iouirj*!  f,  xxi  rov-i  (ai  iuon  isi;  i^ovjx*i'.uti  turn  sto- 

*.it*>v  .  ,  Kxrijioirisi  -).-t  (a  saying  of  C.  Curio)  /. **      a-tftvtv  ■>*«■ 

ti)   $?/*  if  y_wv  Olf-Ii  .  .  ,  .  oa-ui  i'j  ftxKhlv  ;*T^rill'5bTJCI   laj  (T*>/*osn,  T0- 

cour«  pxKKai'  «K;.-r>i  t,  £wx>f<,  jcc.  Rienzi,  and  Petrarch  himsell, 
were  incapable  perhaps  of  reading  a  Greek  philosopher;  but  they 
might  have  imbibed  the  same  modest  doctrines  from  their  favourite 
Latins,  Livy  and  Valerius  iUaximus. 
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and  that  as  often  as  they  visited  the  city  on  foot,  a 
single  viator,  or  beadle,  attended  the  exercise  of  their 
office.  The  Gracchi  would  have  frowned  or  smiled, 
could  they  have  read  the  sonorous  titles  and  epithets 
of  their  successor,  "Nicholas,  severe  and  merciful; 

DELIVERER  OF  RoME  ;  DEFENDER  OF  ITALY  J  1  FRIEND  OF 
MANKIND,  AND  OF  LIBERTY,  PEACE,  AND  JUSTICE  ;  TRI- 
BUNE august  :"  his  theatrical  pageant  had  prepared  the 
revolution  ;  but  Rienzi  abused,  in  luxury  and  pride, 
the  political  maxim  of  speaking  to  the  eyes,  as  well  as 
the  understanding,  of  the  multitude.  From  nature  he 
had  received  the  gift  of  an  handsome  person,™  till  it 
was  swelled  and  disfigured  by  intemperance  ;  and  his 
propensity  to  laughter  was  corrected  in  the  magistrate 
by  the  affectation  of  gravity  and  sternness.  He  was 
clothed,  at  least  on  public  occasions,  in  a  party-coloured 
robe  of  velvet  or  satin,  lined  with  fur,  and  embroidered 
with  gold  :  the  rod  of  justice,  which  he  carried  in  his 
hand,  was  a  sceptre  of  polished  steel,  crowned  with  a 
globe  and  cross  of  gold,  and  enclosing  a  small  fragment 
of  the  true  and  holy  wood.  In  his  civil  and  religious  pro- 
cessions through  the  city,  he  rode  on  a  white  steed,  the 
symbol  of  royalty  :  the  great  banner  of  the  republic,  a 
sun  with  a  circle  of  stars,  a  dove  with  an  olive  branch, 
was  displayed  over  his  heatl;  a  shower  of  gold  and  sil- 
ver was  scattered  among  the  populace;  fifty  guards 
with  halberds  encompassed  his  person;  a  troop  of 
horse  preceded  his  march  ;  and  their  tymbals  and  trum- 
pets were  of  massy  silver. 

The  om  of  his  '^'le  ammt'on  0I"  l'ie  h°I10urs  of  chi- 
knurhthood  valry"  betrayed  the  meanness  of  his 
A  b.  1347.  birth,  and  degraded  the  importance  of  his 
August  1.  office;  and  the  equestrian  tribune  was 
not  less  odious  to  the  nobles,  whom  he  adopted,  than 
to  the  plebeians,  whom  he  desi-rted.  All  that  yet  re- 
mained of  treasure,  or  luxury,  or  art,  was  exhausted  on 
that  solemn  day.  Rienzi  led  the  procession  from  the 
capitol  to  the  Latpran  ;  the  tediousriess  of  the  way  was 
relieved  with  decorations  and  games;  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal, civil,  and  military  orders  marched  under  their  va- 
rious banners  ;  the  Roman  ladies  attended  his  wife;  and 
the  ambassadors  of  Italy  might  loudly  applaud,  or  se- 
cretly deride,  the  novelty  of  the  pomp.  In  the  even- 
ing, when  they  had  reached  the  church  and  palace  of 
Constantine,  he  thanked  and  dismissed  the  numerous 
assembly,  with  an  invitation  to  the  festival  of  the  en- 
suing day.  From  the  hands  of  a  venerable  knight  he 
received  the  order  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  the  purification 
of  the  bath  was  a  previous  ceremony  ;  but  in  no  step 
of  his  life  did  Rienzi  excite  such  scandal  and  censure 
as  by  the  profane  use  of  the  porphyry  vase,  in  which 
Constantine  (a  foolish  legend)  had  been  healed  of  his 
leprosy  by  pope  Sylvester."  With  equal  presumption 
the  tribune  watched  or  reposed  within  the  consecra- 
ted precincts  of  the  baptistery;  and  the  failure  of  his 
state-bed  was  interpreted  as  an  omen  of  his  approach- 
ing downfall.  At  the  hour  of  worship,  he  showed 
himself  to  the  returning  crowds  in  a  majestic  attitude, 
with  a  robe  of  purple,  his  sword,  and  gilt  spurs v  but 
the  holy  rites  were  interrupted  by  his  lpvity  and  inso- 
lence.   Rising  from  his  throne,  and  advancing  towards 


1  T  could  not  express  in  English  the  forcible,  though  barbarous,  liile 
of  Zelator  Italia;,  which  Rienzi  assumed.  % 

m  Kra  bell'  huomo.  (I.  ii.  c.  1.  p  399.)  Il  is  remarkable,  that  the 
ris"  sarcaslico  of  the  Bracciano  edition  is  wanting  in  the  Roman  MS. 
from  which  Muralori  has  given  the  text.  In  his  second  reisrn,  when 
he  is  painted  almost  as  a  monster,  Rienzi  travea  una  ventresca  tonna 
trionfale,  a  mudu  de  uno  Abbate  Asiano,  or  Asinino,  (I.  iii.  c.  18.  p. 
523) 

n  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  this  festival  was  n  it  Without  a  precedent. 
In  the  year  1327,  two  barons,  a  Colonna  and  an  Ursini,  the  usual  bal- 
ance, were  created  knighta  by  tl\e  Roman  people:  their  bath  was  of 
rose-water,  their  beds  were  decked  with  royal  magnificence,  and 
they  were  served  at  St.  Maria  of  Araceli  in  the  capiiolj  by  the  twenty- 
eitzht  buoiii  huornini.  They  afterwards  received  from  Robert  king 
of  Naples  the  sword  of  chivalry.  (Hist.  Rom.  1.  i.  c.     p.  259  ) 

o  Alt  parlies  believed  in  the  leprosy  and  bath  of  Constantine,  (Pe- 
trarch, EpiBl.  Famil.  vi.  2.)  and  Rienzi  justified  his  own  conduct  by 
observing  to  the  court  of  Avignon,  that  a  vase  which  had  been  used 
by  a  pagan  could  not  be  profaned  by  a  pious  christian.  Yet  this  crime 
is  specified  in  toe  bull  of  excommunication.  (Hocsemius,  apud  de 
Ceroeau,  p.  189,  190.)  . 


the  congregation,  he  proclaimed  in  a  loud  voice  :  "We 
summon  to  our  tribunal  pope  Clement;  and  command 
him  to  reside  in  his  diocese  of  Rome  :  we  also  summon 
the  sacred  college  of  cardinals.P  We  again  summon 
the  two  pretenders,  Charles  of  Bohemia  and  Lew  is  of 
Bavaria,  who  style  themselves  emperors  :  we  likewise 
summon  all  the  electors  of  Germany,  to  inform  us  on 
what  pretence  they  have  usurped  the  inalienable  right 
of  the  Roman  people,  the  ancient  and  lawful  sovereigns 
of  the  empire." i  Unsheathing  his  maiden  sword,  he 
thrice  brandished  it  to  the  three  parts  of  the  world,  and 
thrice  repeated  the  extravagant  declaration,  "  And  this 
too  is  mine  !"  The  pope's  vicar,  the  bishop  of  Orvie- 
to,  attempted  to  check  this  career  of  folly;  but  his  fee- 
ble protest  was  silenced  by  martial  music;  and  instead 
of  withdrawing  from  the  assembly,  he  consented  to 
dine  with  his  brother  tribune,  at  a  table  which  had  hith- 
erto been  reserved  for  the  supreme  pontiff.  A  banquet, 
such  as  the  Caesars  had  given,  was  prepared  for  the 
Romans.  The  apartments,  porticoes,  and  courts  of  the 
Lateran  were  spread  with  innumerable  tables  for  ei- 
ther sex,  and  every  condition  ;  a  stream  of  wine  flow  ed 
from  the  nostrils  of  Constantino's  brazen  horse;  no 
complaint,  except  of  the  scarcity  of  water,  could  be 
heard;   and  the  licentiousness  of  the  multitude  was 

curbed  by  discipline  and  fear.    A  subse- 

,  J  '        .       ■  -     ..  and  coronation, 

quent  day  was  appointed  for  the  corona- 
tion of  Rienzi  ;r  seven  crowns  of  different  leaves  or 
metals  were  successively  placed  on  his  head  by  the 
most  eminent  of  the  Roman  clergy  ;  they  represented 
the  seven  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  and  he  still  profess- 
ed to  imitate  the  example  of  the  ancient  tribunes. 
These  extraordinary  spectacles  might  deceive  or  flatter 
the  people;  and  their  own  vanity  was  gratified  in  the 
vanity  of  their  leader.  But  in  his  private  life  be  snon 
deviated  from  the  strict  rule  of  frugality  and  absti- 
nence :  and  the  plebeians,  who  were  awed  by  the 
splendour  of  their  noblps,  were  provoked  by  the  luxury 
of  their  equal.  His  wife,  his  son,  his  uncle,  (a  barber 
in  name  and  profession,)  exposed  the  contrast  of  vulgar 
manners  and  princely  expense:  and  without  acquiring 
the  majesty,  Rienzi  degenerated  into  the  vices,  of  a 
king. 

A  simple  citizen  describes  with  pity,  Fear  and  hatred 
or  perhaps  with  pleasure,  the  humiliation  of  the  nobles  of 
of  the  barons  of  Rome.  "  Barp-headed,  Rome- 
their  hands  crossed  on  their  breast,  they  stood  with 
downcast  looks  in  the  presence  of  the  trihune  ;  and 
they  trembled,  good  God,  how  they  trembled!""  As 
long  as  the  yoke  of  Rienzi  was  that  of  justice  and  their 
country,  their  conscience  forced  them  to  esteem  the 
man,  whom  pride  and  interest  provoked  them  to  hate: 
his  extravagant  conduct  soon  forfeited  their  hatred  by 
contempt;  and  they  conceived  the  hope  of  subverting 
a  power  which  was  no  longer  so  deeply  rooted  in  the 
public  confidence.  The  old  animosity  of  the  Colonna 
and  Ursini  was  suspended  for  a  moment  by  their  com- 
mon disgrace  :  they  associated  their  wishes,  and  per- 
haps their  designs ;  an  assassin  was  seized  and  tor- 
tured ;  he  accused  the  nobles  ;  and  as  soon  as  Rienzi 
deserved  the  fate,  he  adopted  the  suspicions  and  max- 
ims of  a  tyrant.  On  the  same  day,  under  various  pre- 
tences, he  inviied  to  the  capitol  his  principal  enemies, 
among  whom  were  five  members  of  the  Ursini  and 
three  of  the  Colonna  name.  But  instead  of  a  council 
or  a  banquet,  they  found  themselves  prisoners  under 


p  This  verba!  summons  of  Pope  Clement  VI.  which  rests  on  the 
authority  of  the  Roman  historian  and  a  Vatican  MS  is  disputed  by  the 
biographer  of  Petrarch,  (Lorn,  ii.  not.  p.  70 — 76.)  with  arsuments  rather 
of  decency  than  of  weight.  The  court  of  Avignon  might  not  choose 
to  agitate  litis  delicate  question. 

q  The  summons  of  the  Iwo  rival  emperors,  a  monument  of  freedom 
and  filly,  is  extant  in  Hocsemius.  (Cerc-eau,  p.  163— 1G6.) 

r  II  is  singular,  that  the  Roman  historian  should  have  overlooked 
this  sevenfold  coronation,  which  is  sufficiently  proved  by  internal 
evidence,  anil  the  testimony  of  Hocsemius,  and  even  of  Rienzi.  (Cer- 
eeau,  p.  1G7-170.  229.) 

s  Puoi  se  faceva  stare  denante  a  se,  nienlre  sedeva.  Ii  baroni  lutli 
in  piedi  ritti  co  lo  vraccia  piecale,  e  co  li  capucci  Irani.  Deh  como 
siavano  paurosi  !  (Hist.  Rom.  1.  !i.  c.  2  >.  p.  439.)  He  saw  them,  and 
we  see  them. 
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the  sword  of  despotism  or  justice;  and  the  conscious- 
ness of  innocence  or  guilt  might  inspire  them  with 
equal  apprehensions  of  danger.  At  the  sound  of  the 
great  hell  the  people  assemhled  ;  they  were  arraigned 
for  a  conspiracy  against  the  tribune's  life  ;  and  though 
some  might  sympathize  in  their  distress,  not  a  hand, 
nor  a  voice,  was  raised  to  rescue  the  first  of  the  nobili- 
ty from  their  impending  doom.  Their  apparent  bold- 
ness was  prompted  by  despair;  they  passed  in  sepa- 
rate chambers  a  sleepless  and  painful  night  ;  and  the 
venerable  hero,  Stephen  Colonna,  striking  against  the 
door  of  his  prison,  repeatedly  urged  his  guards  to  de- 
liver him,  by  a  speedy  death,  from  such  ignominious 
servitude.  The  great  hall  of  the  capitol  had  been  de- 
corated for  the  bloody  scene  with  red  and  white  hang- 
ings; the  countenance  of  the  tribune  was  dark  and  se- 
vere; the  swords  of  the  executioners  were  unsheathed  ; 
and  the  barons  were  interrupted  in  their  dying  speech- 
es by  the  sound  of  trumpets.  But  in  this  decisive  mo- 
ment, Rienzi  was  not  less  anxious  or  apprehensive  than 
his  captives:  he  dreaded  the  splendour  of  their  names, 
their  surviving  kinsmen,  the  inconstancy  of  the  people, 
the  reproaches  of  the  world,  and,  after  rashly  offering  a 
mortal  injury,  he  vainly  presumed  that,  if  hecould  for- 
give, he  might  himself  be  forgiven.  His  elaborate 
oration  was  that  of  a  christian  and  a  suppliant;  and,  as 
the  humble  minister  of  the  commons,  he  entreated  his 
masters  to  pardon  these  noble  criminals,  for  whose 
repentance  and  future  service  he  pledged  his  faith  and 
authority.  "  If  you  are  spared,"  said  the  tribune,  "  by 
the  mercy  of  the  Romans,  will  you  not  promise  to  sup- 
port the  good  estate  with  your  lives  and  fortunes." 
Astonished  by  this  marvellous  clemency,  the  barons 
bowed  their  heads  ;  and  while  they  devoutly  repealed 
the  oath  of  allegiance,  might  whisper  a  secret,  and 
more  sincere,  assurance  of  revenge.  A  priest,  in  the 
name  of  the  people,  pronounced  their  absolution  ;  they 
received  the  communion  with  the  tribune,  assisted  at 
the  banquet,  followed  the  procession  ;  and,  after  every 
spiritual  and  temporal  sign  of  reconciliation,  were 
dismissed  in  safety  to  their  respective  homes,  with 
the  new  honours  and  titles  of  generals,  consuls,  and 
patricians.' 

They  oppose  Ri-  During  some  weeks  they  were  check- 
enzi  in  arms.  ed  by  the  memory  of  their  danger,  rather 
than  of  their  deliverance,  till  the  most  powerful  of 
the  Ursini,  escaping  with  the  Colonna  from  the  city, 
erected  at  Marino  the  standard  of  rebellion.  The  for- 
tifications of  the  castle  were  instantly  restored  ;  the 
vassals  attended  their  lord  ;  the  outlaws  armed  against 
the  magistrate;  the  flocks  and  herds,  the  harvests  and 
vineyards,  from  Marino  to  the  gates  of  Rome,  were 
swept  away  or  destroyed  ;  and  the  people  arraigned 
Rienzi  as  the  author  of  the  calamities  which  his  govern- 
ment had  taught  them  to  forget.  In  the  camp,  Rienzi 
appeared  to  less  advantage  than  in  the  rostrum;  and 
he  neglected  the  progress  of  the  rebel  barons  till  their 
numbers  were  strong,  and  their  castles  impregnable. 
From  the  pages  of  Livy,  he  had  not  imbibed  the  art, 
or  even  the  courage,  of  a  general :  an  army  of  twenty 
thousand  Romans  returned  without  honour  or  effect 
from  the  attack  of  Marino:  and  his  vengeance  was 
amused  by  painting  his  enemies,  their  heads  down- 
wards, and  drowning  two  dogs  (at  least  they  should 
have  been  bears)  as  the  representatives  of  the  Ursini. 
The  belief  of  his  incapacity  encouraged  their  opera- 
tions :  they  were  invited  by  their  secret  adherents  ; 
and  the  barons  attempted,  with  four  thousand  foot  ami 
sixteen  hundred  horse,  to  enter  Rome  by  force  or  sur- 
prise. The  city  was  prepared  for  their  reception  :  the 
alarm-hell  rung  all  night ;  the  gates  were  strictly  guard- 
ed, or  insolently  open  ;  and  after  some  hesitation  they 
sounded  a  retreat.  The  two  first  divisions  had  passed 
along  the  walls,  but  the  prospect  of  a  free  entrance 

i  The  original  letter,  in  which  Rienzi  justifies  his  treatment  of 
the  Colonna,  (Hocsemius,  apud  du  Cergeau,  p.  222—229.)  displays,  in 
genuine  colours,  ihe  mixture  of  the  knave  and  the  madman. 
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tempted  the  headstrong  valour  of  the  nobles  in  the 
rear;  and  after  a  successful  skirmish,  they  were  over- 
thrown and  massacred  without  quarter  by  the  crowds 
of  the  Roman  people.  Stephen  Colonna  pefPat  an(j  • 
the  younger,  the  noble  spirit  to  whom  death  of  the 
Petrarch  ascribed  the  restoration  of  Italy,  CuNn"a2o 
was  preceded  or  accompanied  in  death 
hy  his  son  John,  a  gallant  youth,  by  his  brother  Peter, 
who  might  regret  the  ease  and  honours  of  the  church, 
by  a  nephew  of  legitimate  birth,  and  by  two  bastards 
of  the  Colonna  race;  and  the  number  of  seven,  the 
seven  crowns,  as  Rienzi  styled  them,  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  was  completed  by  the  agony  of  the  deplorable 
parent,  of  the  veteran  chief,  who  had  survived  the 
hope  and  fortune  of  his  house.  The  vision  and  pro- 
phecies of  St.  Martin  and  pope  Boniface  had  been 
used  by  the  tribune  to  animate  his  troops:"  be  dis- 
played, at  least  in  the  pursuit,  the  s pi ri t  of  a  hero  :  but 
he  forgot  the  maxims  of  the  ancient  Romans,  who 
abhorred  the  triumphs  of  civil  war.  The  conqueror 
ascended  the  capitol  ;  deposited  his  crown  and  sceptre 
on  the  altar;  and  boasted  with  some  truth,  that  he  had 
cut  off  an  ear,  which  neither  pope  nor  emperor  had 
been  able  to  amputate."  His  base  and  implacable 
revenge  denied  the  honours  of  burial  ;  and  the  bodies 
of  the  Colonna,  which  he  threatened  to  expose  with 
those  of  the  vilest  malefactors,  were  secretly  interred 
by  the  holy  virgins  of  their  name  and  family.''  The 
people  sympathized  •  in  their  grief,  repented  of  their 
own  fury,  and  detested  the  indecent  joy  of  Rienzi, 
who  visited  the  spot  where  these  illustrious  victims 
had  fallen.  It  was  on  that  fatal  spot  that  he  conferred 
on  his  son  the  honour  of  knighthood  :  and  the  cere- 
mony was  accomplished  by  a  slight  blow  from  each 
of  the  horsemen  of  the  guard,  and  by  a  ridiculous  and 
inhuman  ablution  from  a  pool  of  water,  which  was  yet 
polluted  with  patrician  blood.E 

A  short  delay  would  have  saved  the  Fall  and  flijht 
Colonna,  the  delay  of  a  single  month,  J^J]®. lribune 
which  elapsed  between  the  triumph  and      a.  d!  1347, 
exile  of  Rienzi.    In  the  pride  of  victory,       Dec.  15. 
he  forfeited  what  yet  remained  of  his  civil  virtue, 
without  acquiring  the  fame  of  military  prowess.  A 
free  and  vigorous  opposition  was  formed  in  the  city  ; 
and  when  the  tribune  proposed  in  the  public  council1 
to  impose  a  new  tax,  and  to  regulate  the  government 
of  Perugia,  thirty-nine  members  voted  against  his 
measures;  repelled  the  injurious  charge  of  treachery 
and  corruption  ;  and  urged  him  to  prove,  by  their  for- 
cible exclusion,  that,  if  the  populace  adhered  to  his 
cause,  it  was  already  disclaimed  by  the  most  respecta- 
ble citizens.    The  pope  and  the  sacred  college  had 
never  been  dazzled  hy  his  specious  professions;  they 
were  justly  offended  by  the  insolence  of  bis  conduct; 
a  cardinal  legate  was  sent  to  Italy,  and  after  some 

«  Rienzi,  in  the  above-mentioned  letter,  ascribes  to  St.  Martin  the 
tribune.  Boniface  VIII,  the  enemy  of  Colonna,  himself,  and  the  Ro- 
man people,  the  gloTy  of  the  day,  which  Villani  likewise  (1.  12.  c. 
1(14.)  describes  as  a  resular  battle.  The  disorderly  skirmish,  the 
flight  of  the  Romans,  and  the  cowardice  of  Rienzi,  are  painted  in 
the  simple  and  minute  narrative  of  Fortifiocca,  or  the  anonymous 
citizen,  (1.  ii.  c.  34—37.) 

x  In  describing  the  fall  of  the  Colonna,  I  speak  only  of  the  family 
of  Stephen  ihe  elder,  who  is  often  confounded  by  the  P.  du  Cergeau 
with  his  son.  That  family  was  extinguished,  but  the  house  has 
bPen  perpetuated  in  the  collateral  branches,  of  which  I  have  not  a 
very  accurate  knowledge.  Circumspice  (says  Petrarch)  I'amilis 
tuae  stalum,  Columniensium  dotnos  :  solilo  pauciorrs  habeat  colum- 
nas.  Quid  ad  rem  7  modo  fundamenium  stabile,  solidumq  ;  perma- 
neat. 

>■  The  convent  of  Si.  Sylvester  was  founded,  endowed,  and  protect- 
ed by  the  Colonna  cardinals,  for  the  daughters  of  the  family  who  em- 
braced a  monastic  life,  and  who,  in  the  year  1318,  were  twelve  in 
number.  The  others  were  allowed  to  marry  with  their  kinsmen  in 
the  fourth  degree,  and  the  dispensation  was  justified  by  the  small 
number  and  close  alliances  of  the  noble  families  of  Rome.  (Me- 
moires  sur  Pelrarqne,  torn.  i.  p.  110.  lorn,  ii,  p.  401.) 

i  Petrarch  wrote  a  stiffand  pedantic  letter  of  consolation.  (Fam.  !. 
vii.  epist.  13.  p.  GS2,  G83.)  The  friend  was  lost  in  the  patriot.  Nulla 
totoorbe  principum  familia carior ;■  carior  tanien  respublica,  carior 
Roma,  carior  Italia. 

Je  rends  graces  aux  Dieux  de  n'etre  pas  Romain. 

a  This  council  and  opposition  is  obscurely  mentioned  by  Pollis- 
tore,  a  contemporary  writer,  who  has  preserved  some  curious  and 
original  facts.    Rer.  [talicarum,  torn.  xxv.  c.  31.  p.  798—801. 
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fruitless  treaty,  and  two  personal  interviews,  he  fulmi- 
nated a  bull  of  excommunication,  in  which  the  tribune 
is  degraded  from  his  office,  and  branded  with  the  guilt 
of  rebellion,  sacrilege,  and  heresy.6  The  surviving 
barons  of  Rome  were  now  humbled  to  a  sense  of  alle- 
giance; their  interest  and  revenge  engaged  them  in 
the  service  of  the  church;  but  as  the  fate  of  the 
Colonna  was  before  their  eyes,  they  abandoned  to  a 
private  adventurer  the  peril  and  glory  of  the  revolu- 
tion. John  Pepin,  count  of  Minorbinoc  in  the  king- 
dom of  Naples,  had  been  condemned  for  his  crimes, 
or  his  riches,  to  perpetual  imprisonment ;  and  Petrarch, 
by  soliciting  his  release,  indirectly  contributed  to  the 
ruin  of  his  friend.  At  the  head  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  soldiers,  the  count  of  Minorbino  introduced  him- 
self into  Rome  ;  barricaded  the  quarter  of  the  Colonna  ; 
and  found  the  enterprise  as  easy  as  it  had  seemed 
impossible.  From  the  first  alarm,  the  bell  of  the 
capitol  incessantly  tolled;  but,  instead  of  repairing  to 
the  well-known  sound,  the  people  were  silent  and 
inactive;  and  the  pusillanimous  Rif-nzi,  deploring  their 
ingratitude  with  sighs  and  tears,  abdicated  the  govern- 
ment and  palace  of  the  republic. 
Revolutions  of  Without  drawing  his  sword,  count 
Romp,  Pepin  restored  the  aristocracy  of  the 
A.  D.  1347—1354.  church  ;  three  senators  were  chosen,  and 
the  legate  assuming  the  first  rank,  accepted  his  two 
colleagues  from  the  rival  families  of  Colonna  and 
Ur3ini.  The' acts  of  the  tribune  were  abolished,  his 
head  was  proscribed  ;  yet  such  was  the  terror  of  his 
name,  that  the  barons  hesitated  three  days,  beforp 
they  would  trust  themselves  in  the  city,  and  Rienzi 
was  left  above  a  month  in  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo, 
from  whence  he  peaceably  withdrew,  after  labouring, 
without  effect,  to  revive  the  affection  and  courage  of 
the  Romans.  The  vision  of  freedom  and  empire  had 
vanished  :  their  fallen  spirit  would  have  acquiesced  in 
servitude,  had  it  been  smoothed  by  tranquillity  and 
order :  and  it  was  scarcely  observed,  that  the  new  sen- 
ators derived  their  authority  from  the  Apostolic  See; 
that  four  cardinals  were  appointed  to  reform,  with 
dictatorial  power,  the  state  of  the  republic.  Dome 
was  again  agitated  by  the  bloody  feuds  of  the  barons, 
who  detested  each  other,  and  despised  the  commons  : 
their  hostile  fortresses,  both  in  town  and  country, 
again  ros-e,  and  wpre  again  demolished  ;  and  the  peace- 
ful citizens,  a  flock  of  she^p,  were  devoured,  says  the 
Florentine  historian,  by  these  rapacious  wolves.  But 
when  their  pride  and  avarice  had  exhausted  the  pa- 
tience of  the  Romans,  a  confraternity  of  the  Virgin  Ma- 
ry protected  or  avenged  the  republic :  the  bell  of  the 
capitol  was  again  tolled,  the  nobles  in  arms  trembled 
in  the  presence  of  an  unarmed  multitude  ;  and  of  the 
two  senators,  Colonna  escaped  from  the  window  of 
the  palace,  and  Ursini  was  stoned  at  the  foot  of  the 
altar.  The  dangerous  office  of  tribune  was  succes- 
sively occupied  by  two  plebeians,  Cerroni  and  Baron- 
celli.  The  mildness  of  Cerroni  was  unqual  to  the 
times ;  and  after  a  faint  struggle,  he  retired  with  a  fair 
reputation  and  a  decent  fortune  to  the  comforts  of  rural 
life.  Devoid  of  eloquence  or  genius,  Baroncelli  was 
distinguished  by  a  resolute  spirit:  he  spoke  the  lan- 
guage of  a  patriot,  and  trod  in  the  footsteps  of  tyrants  ; 
his  suspicion  was  a  sentence  of  death,  and  his  own 
death  was  the  reward  of  his  cruelties.  Amidst  the 
public  misfortunes,  the  faults  of  Rienzi  were  forgot- 
ten;  and  the  Romans  sighed  for  the  peace  and  prosper- 
ity of  the  good  estate.'1 


b  The  briefs  and  bulls  of  Clement  VI.  against  Rienzi,  are  trans- 
lated by  the  P.  du  Cerceau  (p.  J96.  232.)  from  the  Ecclesiastical  An- 
nals of  Odericus  Raynaldns,  (A.  D.  1347,  No.  15.  17.  21,  &c.)  who 
found  them  in  the  archives  of  the  Vatican. 

c  Matteo  Villani  describes  the  origin,  character,  and  death  of  this 
count  of  Minorbino,  a  man  da  nalura  inconstante  e  senza  fede,  whose 
grandfather,  a  crafty  notary,  was  enriched  and  ennobled  by  the  spoils 
of  the  Saracens  of  Nocera,  (i.  vii.  c.  102, 103.)  See  his  imprisonment, 
and  the  efforts  of  Petrarch,  lorn.  ii.  p.  149 — 151. 

d  The  troubles  of  Rome,  from  the  departure  to  the  return  of  Rienzi, 
are  related  by  Mitteo  Villani,  (1.  ii.  c.  47.  1.  iii.  c.  33.  57.  78)  and 


Afier  an  exile  of  seven  years,  the  first  Adventures  of 
deliverer  was  again  restored  to  his  coun-  Rienzi. 
try.  In  the  disguise  of  a  monk  or  a  pilgrim,  he 
escaped  from  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  implored  the 
friendship  of  the  kings  of  Hungary  and  Naples,  tempt- 
ed the  ambition  of  every  bold  adventurer,  mingled  at 
Rome  with  the  pilgrims  of  the  jubilee,  lay  concealed 
among  the  hermits  of  the  Apennine,  and  wandered 
through  the  cities  of  Italy,  Germany,  and  Bohemia. 
His  person  was  invisible,  his  name  was  yet  formida- 
ble; and  the  anxiety  of  the  court  of  Avignon  supposes, 
and  even  magnifies,  his  personal  merit.  The  emperor 
Charles  the  fourth  gave  audience  to  a  stranger,  who 
frankly  revealed  himself  as  the  tribune  of  the  repub- 
lic; and  astonished  an  assembly  of  ambassadors  and 
princes,  by  the  eloquence  of  a  patriot  and  the  visions 
of  a  prophet,  the  downfall  of  tyranny  and  the  kingdom 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.'  W  hatever  had  been  his  hopes, 
Rienzi  found  himself  a  captive;  but  he  supported  a 
character  of  independence  and  dignity,  and  obeyed, 
as  his  own  choice,  the  irresistible  summons  of  the 
supreme  pontiff.  The  zeal  of  Petrarch,  which  had 
been  cooled  by  the  unworthy  conduct,  was  rekindled 
by  the  sufferings  and  the  presence,  of  his  friend  ;  and 
he  boldly  complains  of  the  times,  in  which  the  saviour 
of  Rome  was  delivered  by  her  emperor  into  the  hands 
of  her  bishop.  Rienzi  was  transported  ^  prisoner  at 
slowly,  but  in  safe  custody,  from  Prague  Avignon, 
to  Avignon  :  his  entrance  into  the  city  A.  D.  1351. 
was  that  of  a  malefactor ;  in  his  prison  he  was  chained 
by  the  leg;  and  four  cardinals  were  named  to  inquire 
into  the  crimes  of  heresy  and  rebellion.  But  his  trial 
and  condemnation  would  have  involved  some  questions, 
which  it  was  more  prudent  to  leave  under  the  veil  of 
mystery  :  the  temporal  supremacy  of  the  popes  ;  a  duty 
of  residence  ;  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  privilege  of 
the  clergy  and  people  of  Rome.  The  reigning  pontiff 
well  deserved  the  appellation  of  Clement;  the  strange 
vicissitudes  and  magnanimous  spirit  of  the  captive 
excited  his  pity  and  esteem ;  and  Petrarch  believes 
that  he  respected  in  the  hero  the  name  and  sacred 
character  of  a  poet.'  Rienzi  was  indulged  with  an 
easy  confinement  and  the  use  of  books;  and  in  the 
assiduous  study  of  Livy  and  the  Bible,  he  sought  the 
cause  and  the  consolation  of  his  misfortunes. 

The  succeeding  pontificate  of  Inno-  Rienzi,  senator 
cent  the  sixth  opened  a  new  prospect  of  of  Rome, 
his  deliverance  and  restoration;  and  the  A- D-  13^*- 
court  of  Avignon  was  persuaded,  that  the  snccessfal 
rebel  could  alone  appease  and  reform  the  anarchy  of 
the  metropolis.  After  a  solemn  profession  of  fidelity, 
the  Roman  tribune  was  sent  into  Italy,  with  the  title 
of  senator;  but  the  dearth  of  Baroncelli  appeared  to 
supersede  the  use  of  his  mission  ;  and  the  legate,  car- 
dinal Albornoz,s  a  consummate  statesman,  allowed 
him  with  reluctance,  and  without  aid,  to  undertake 
the  perilous  experiment.  His  first  reception  was  equal 
to  his  wishes:  the  day  of  his  entrance  was  a  public 
festival  ;  and  bis  eloquence  and  authority  revived  the 
laws  of  the  good  estate.  But  this  momentary  sun- 
shine was  soon  clouded  by  his  own  vices  and  those  of 
the  people  :  in  the  capitol,  he  might  often  regret  the 


Thomas  Fortifiocca.  (1.  iii.  c— 4.)  T  have  slightly  passed  over  these 
secondary  characters,  who  imitated  the  original  tribune. 

e  These  visions,  of  which  the  friends  and  the  enemies  of  Rienzi 
seem  alike  ignorant,  are  surely  magnified  by  the  zeal  of  Pollistore,  a 
Dominican  inquisitor.  (Rer.  Ital.  loin.  xxv.  c.  36.  p.  819.)  Had  the 
tribune  taught,  that  Christ  was  succeeded  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  that 
the  tyranny  of  the  pope  would  be  abolished,  he  might  have  been 
convicted  of  heresy  and  treason,  without  offending  the  Roman  people. 

f  The  astonishment,  the  envy  almost,  of  Petrarch  is  a  proof,  if  not 
of  the  truth  of  this  incredible  fact,  at  least  of  his  own  veracity.  The 
Abbe  de  Sade  (Memoires.  lorn.  iii.  p.  242.)  ouotes  the  sixth  epistle  of 
the  thirteenth  book  of  Petrarch,  but  it  is  of  the  royal  MS.  which  he 
consulted,  and  not  of  the  ordinary  Basil  edition,  (p.  920.) 

g  iEgidius,  or  Giles  Albornoz,  a  noble  Spaniard,  archbishop  of 
Toledo,  and  cardinal  legate  in  Italy,  (A.  D  1353 — 1367.)  res:ored,  by 
his  arms  and  counsels,  the  temporal  dominion  of  the  popes.  His  life 
has  been  separately  written  by  Sepulveda;  but  Dryden  could  not 
reasonably  suppose,  that  his  name,  or  that  of  Wolsey,  had  reached 
the  ears  of  the  Mufti  in  Don  Sebastian. 
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prison  of  Avignon  ;  and  after  a  second  administration 
of  four  months,  Rienzi  was  massacred  in  a  tumult 
which  had  been  fomented  by  the  Roman  barons.  In 
the  society  of  the  Germans  and  Bohemians,  he  is  said 
to  have  contracted  the  habits  of  intemperance  and 
cruelty  :  adversity  had  chilled  his  enthusiasm,  with- 
out fortifying  his  reason  or  virtue;  and  that  youthful 
hope,  that  lively  assurance,  which  is  the  pledge  of 
success,  was  now  succeeded  by  the  cold  impotence 
of  distrust  and  despair.  The  tribune  had  reigned 
with  absolute  dominion,  by  the  choice,  and  in  the 
hearts,  of  the  Romans:  the  senator  was  the  servile 
minister  of  a  foreign  court;  and  while  he  was  suspect- 
ed by  the  people,  he  was  abandoned  by  the  prince. 
The  legate  Albornoz,  who  seemed  desirous  of  his  ruin, 
inflexibly  refused  all  supplies  of  men  and  money  ;  a 
faithful  subject  could  no  longer  presume  to  touch  the 
revenues  of  the  apostolical  chamber ;  and  the  first  idea 
of  atax  was  the  signal  of  elamourand  sedition.  Even 
his  justice  was  tainted  with  the  guilt  or  reproach  of 
selfish  cruelty  :  the  most  virtuous  citizen  of  Rome 
was  sacrificed  to  his  jealousy ;  and  in  the  execu- 
tion of  a  public  robber,  from  whose  purse  he  had 
been  assisted,  the  magistrate  too  much  forgot,  or 
too  much  remembered,  the  obligations  of  the  debt- 
or.h  A  civil  war  exhausted  his  treasures,  and  the  pa- 
tience of  the  city  :  the  Colonna  maintained  their  hos- 
tile station  at  Palestrina ;  and  his  mercenaries  soon 
despised  a  leader  whose  ignorance  and  fear  were 
envious  of  all  subordinate  merit.  In  the  death  as  in 
the  life  of  Rienzi,  the  hero  and  the  coward  win- 
strangely  mingled.  When  the  capitol  was  invested  by 
a  furious  multitude,  when  he  was  basely  deserted  by 
his  civil  and  military  servants,  the  intrepid  senator, 
waving  the  banner  of  liberty,  presented  himself  on  the 
balcony,  addressed  his  eloquence  to  the  various  pas- 
sions of  the  Romans,  and  laboured  to  persuade  them, 
that  in  the  same  cause  himself  and  the  republic  must 
either  stand  or  fall.  His  oration  was  interrupted  by  a 
volley  of  imprecations  and  stones  ;  and  after  an  arrow 
had  transpierced  his  hand,  he  sunk  into  abject  despair, 
and  fled  weeping  to  the  inner  chambers,  from  whence 
he  was  let  down  by  a  sheet  before  the  windows  of  the 
prison.  Destitute  of  aid  or  hope,  he  was  besieged  till 
the  evening:  the  doors  of  the  capitol  were  destroyed 
with  axes  and  fire;  and  while  the  senator  attempted 
to  escape  in  a  plebeian  habit,  he  was  discovered  and 
dragged  to  the  platform  of  the  palace,  the  fatal  scene 
of  his  judgments  and  executions.  A  whole  hour, 
without  voice  or  motion,  he  stood  amidst  the  multi- 
tude half  naked  and  half  dead  ;  their  rage  was  hushed 
into  curiosity  and  wonder:  the  last  feelings  of  reve- 
rence and  compassion  yet  struggled  in  his  favour; 
His  death  an<^  tnev  "light  have  prevailed,  if  a. bold 
A.  D.  1354.  assassin  had  not  plunged  a  dagger  in 
Sept.  8.  j,js  breast.  He  fell  senseless  with  the 
first  stroke;  the  impotent  revenge  of  his  enemies  in- 
flicted a  thousand  wounds;  and  the  senator's  body 
was  abandoned  to  the  dogs,  to  the  Jews,  and  to  the 
flames.  Posterity  will  compare  the  virtues  and  fail- 
ings of  this  extraordinary  man;  but  in  a  long  period 
of  anarchy  and  servitude,  the  name  of  Rienzi  has  often 
been  celebrated  as  the  deliverer  of  his  country,  and 
the  last  of  ttie  Roman  patriots.' 

The  first  and  most  generous  wish  of 
Petrarch  was  the  restoration  of  a  free 
republic  ;  but  after  the  exile  and  death 
of  his  plebeian  hero,  he  turned  his  eyes 
from  the  tribune,  to  the  king,  of  the 
Romans.    The  capitol  was  yet  stained 


Petrarch  invites 
and  upbraids 
the  emperor 
Charles  IV. 

A.  P.  1353. 

January- 
May. 


h  From  Matteo  Villani  and  Fortifiocca,  the  P.  du  Cergeau  (p.  344  — 
394.)  has  extracted  the  life  and  death  of  the  chevalier  Montreal,  the 
life  of  a  robber  and  the  death  of  a  hero.  At  the  head  of  a  free  com- 
pany, the  first  that  desolated  Italy,  he  became  rich  and  formidable  : 
he  had  money  in  all  the  banks,  60,000  ducats  in  Padua  alone. 

i  The  exile,  second  government,  and  death  of  Rienzi,  are  minutely 
related  by  the  anonymous  Roman,  who  appears  neither  his  friend 
nor  his  enemy,  (1.  iii.  c.  12—25.)  Petrarch,  who  loved  the  tribune, 
ms  Indifferent  to  the  fate  of  the  senator. 


with  the  blood  of  Rienzi,  when  Charles  the  fourth 
descended  from  the  Alps  to  obtain  the  Italian  and 
imperial  crowns.  In  his  passage  through  Milan  he 
received  the  visit,  and  repaid  the  flattery,  of  the  poet- 
laureat;  accepted  a  medal  of  Augustus;  and  promised, 
without  a  smile,  to  imitate  the  founder  of  the  Ro- 
man monarchy.  A  false  application  of  the  names  and 
maxims  of  antiquity  was  the  source  of  the  hopes  and 
disappointments  of  Petrarch;  yet  he  could  not  over- 
look the  difference  of  times  and  characters;  the  im- 
measurable distance  between  the  first  Ca;sars  and  a 
Bohemian  prince,  who  by  the  favour  of  the  clergy 
had  been  elected  the  titular  head  of  the  German  aris- 
tocracy. Instead  of  restoring  to  Rome  her  glory  and 
her  provinces,  he  had  bound  himself,  by  a  secret 
treaty  with  the  pope,  to  evacuate  the  city  on  the  day 
of  his  coronation;  and  his  shameful  retreat  was  pur- 
sued by  the  reproaches  of  the  patriot  bard.k 

After  the  loss  of  liberty  and  empire,  He  solicits  the 
his  third  and  more  humble  wish,  was  popes  of  Avig- 
to  reconcile  the  shepherd  with  his  flock;  ^Vence  m*" 
to  recall  the  Roman  bishop  to  his  ancient  Rome, 
and  peculiar  diocese.  In  the  fervour  of  youth,  with 
the  authority  of  age,  Petrarch  addressed  his  exhorta- 
tions to  five  successive  popes,  and  his  eloquence  was 
always  inspired  by  the  enthusiasm  of  sentiment  and 
the  freedom  of  language.1  The  son  of  a  citizen  of 
Florence  invariably  preferred  the  country  of  his  birth 
to  that  of  his  education  ;  and  Italy,  in  his  eyes,  was 
the  queen  and  garden  of  the  world.  Amidst  her  domes- 
tic factions,  she  was  doubtless  superior  to  France  both 
in  art  and  science,  in  wealth  and  politeness;  but.  the 
difference  could  scarcely  support  the  epithet  of  bar- 
barous, which  he  promiscuously  bestows  on  the  coun- 
tries beyond  the  Alps.  Avignon,  the  mystic  Babylon, 
the  sink  of  vice  and  corruption,  was  the  object  of  his 
hatred  and  contempt;  but  he  forgets  that  her  scanda- 
lous vices  were  not  the  growth  of  the  soil,  and  that  in 
every  residence  they  would  adhere  to  the  power  and 
luxury  of  the  papal  court.  He  confesses,  that  the 
successor  of  St.  Peter  is  the  bishop  of  the  universal 
church  ;  yet  it  was  not  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhone, 
but  of  the  Tiber,  that  the  apostle  had  fixed  his  ever- 
lasting throne:  and  while  every  city  in  the  christian 
world  was  blessed  with  a  bishop,  the  metropolis  alone 
was  desolate  and  forlorn.  Since  the  removal  of  the 
holy  see,  the  sacred  buildings  of  the  Lateran  and  the 
Vatican,  their  altars  and  their  saints,  were  left  in  a 
state  of  poverty  and  decay  ;  and  Rome  was  often  paint- 
ed under  the  image  of  a  disconsolate  matron,  as  if  the 
wandering  husband  could  be  reclaimed  by  the  homely 
portrait  of  the  age  and  infirmities  of  the  weeping 
spouse."1  But  the  cloud  which  hung  over  the  seven 
hills,  would  be  dispelled  by  the  presence  of  their  law- 
ful sovereign  :  eternal  fame,  the  prosperity  of  Rome, 
and  the  peace  of  Italy,  would  be  the  recompence  of  the 
pope  who  should  dare  to  embrace  this  generous  resolu- 
tion. Of  the  five  whom  Petrarch  exhorted,  the  three 
first,  John  the  twenty-second,  Benedict  the  twelfth,  and 
Clement  the  sixth,  were  importuned  or  amused  by  the 
boldness  of  the  orator;  but  the  memorable  change 
which  had  been  attempted  by  Urban  the  fifth,  was  fi- 
nally accomplished  by  Gregory  ihe  eleventh.  The 


k  The  hopes  and  the  disappointment  of  Petrarch  are  agreeably  de- 
scribed in  his  own  words  by  the  French  biographer  ;  (Memoires,  torn, 
iii.  p.  375  —  413.)  but  the  deep,  though  secret,  wound,  was  the  corona- 
tion of  Zannbi  the  poet-lanreat,  by  Charles  IV. 

i  See  in  his  accurate  and  amusing  biographer,  the  application  of 
Petrarch  and  Roine  to  Benedict  XII.  in  the  year  1334.  (Memoires, 
torn.  i.  p.  261—21)5.)  to  Clement  VI.  in  1312.  (torn.  ii.  p.  45—47.)  and 
to  Uurban  V.  in  1366,  (torn.  iii.  p.  177—691.)  his  praise,  (p. 711  — 715.) 
and  excuse,  (p.  772.)  of  the  last  of  these  pontiffs.  His  angry  contro- 
versy on  the  respective  merits  of  France  and  Italv  may  be  found. 
(Opp.  p.  1(168- Hi85  ) 

Squalida  sed  quoniam  facies,  neglectaque  cultu 
Ca^saries  ;  uluUisque  malis  lassata  senectus 
Eripuit  solilam  effigiem  :  vetus  accipe  nnmen  ; 
Roma  vocor.  (Cann.  1.  2.  p.  77.) 

He  spins  this  allegory  beyond  all  measure  or  patience.  The  Epistles 
to  Urban  V.  in  prose  are  more  simple  and  persuasive.  (Senilium*  i. 
vii.  p.  811—627. 1.  ix.  tpist.  i.  p.  844— 8540 
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execution  of  their  desigfh  was  opposed  by  weighty  and 
almost  insuperable  obstacles.  A  king  of  France  who 
has  deserved  the  epithet  of  wise,  was  unwilling  to  re- 
lease them  from  a  local  dependence  :  the  cardinals,  for 
the  most  part  his  subjects,  were  attached  to  the  lan- 
guage, manners,  and  climate,  of  Avignon  ;  to  their 
stately  palaces;  above  all,  to  tin;  wines  of  Burgundy. 
Return  of  Ur-  ^n  l^en  evesi  Italy  was  foreign  or  hos- 
tile ;  and  they  reluctantly  embarked  at 
Marseilles,  as  if  they  had  been  sold  or 
banished  into  the  land  of  the  Saracens. 
Urban  the  fifth  resided  three  years  in  the 
Vatican  with  safety  and  honour  :  his  sanctity  was  pro- 
tected by  a  guard  of  two  thousand  horse;  and  the  king 
of  Cyprus,  the  queen  of  Naples,  and  the  emperors  of 
the  east  and  west,  devoutly  saluted  their  common  fa- 
ther in  the  chair  of  St.  Peter.  But  the  joy  of  Petrarch 
and  the  Italians  was  soort  turned  into  grief  and  indig- 
nation. Some  reasons  of  public  or  private  moment, 
his  own  impatience  or  the  prayers  of  the  cardinals,  re- 
called Urban  to  France;  and  the  approaching  election 
was  saved  from  the  tyrannic  patriotism  of  the  Romans. 
The  powers  of  heaven  were  interested  in  their  cause  : 
Bridget  of  Sweden,  a  saint  and  pilgrim,  disapproved 
the  return,  and  foretold  the  death,  of  L'rhan  the  fifth  : 
the  migration  of  Gregory  the  eleventh,  was  encouraged 
Final  return  of  ^y  St.  Catherine  of  Sienna,  the  spouse 
Gregory  XI.  of  Christ  and  ambassadress  of  the  Flo- 
A.  D.  1377.  rentines  ;  and  the  popes  themselves,  the 
Jan.  17.  great  masters  of  human  credulity,  appear 
to  have  listened  to  these  visionary  females."  Yet  those 
celestial  admonitions  were  supported  by  some  argu- 
ments of  temporal  policy.  The  residence  of  Avicrnon 
had  been  invaded  by  hostile  violence  :  at  the  head  of 
thirty  thousand  robbers,  a  hero  had  extorted  ransom 
and  absolution  from  the  vicar  of  Christ  and  the  sacred 
college;  and  the  maxim  of  the  French  warriors,  to 
spare  the  people  and  plunder  the  church,  was  a  new 
heresy  of  the  most  dangerous  import.1'  While  the  pope 
was  driven  from  Avignon,  he  was  strenuously  invited 
to  Rome.  The  senate  and  people  acknowledged  him 
as  their  lawful  sovereign,  and  laid  at  his  feet  the  keys 
of  the  gates,  the  bridges,  and  the  fortresses;  of  the 
quarter  at  least  beyond  the  Tiber.?  But  this  loyal  of- 
fer was  accompanied  by  a  declaration,  that  they  could 
no  longer  puffer  the  scandal  and  calamity  of  his  ab- 
sence; and  that  his  obstinacy  would  finally  provoke 
them  to  revive  and  assert  the  primitive  right  of  elec- 
tion. The  abbot  of  mount  Cassin  had  been  consulted, 
whether  he  would  accept  the  triple  crown  i  from  the 
clergy  and  people  :  "  I  am  a  citizen  of  Rome,"'  replied 
that  venerable  ecclesiastic,  "and  my  first  law  is  the 
voice  of  my  country."* 

n  I  have  not  leisure  to  expatiate  on  the  Wends  of  St.  Bridget,  or 
St.  Catherine,  the  last  of  which  might  furnish  some  amusing  stories. 
Their  effect  on  the  mind  of  Gregory'XT.  is  attested  by  the  last  solemn 
words  of  the  dyinz  pope,  \vhi>  admonished  the  assistants,  ul  caverent 
abhominibus,  sive  viris.  sive  mulieribus,  sub  specie  religionis  loquen- 
tibus  visiones  sui  capitis,  quia  per  tales  ipse  seductus,  &c.  (Baluz. 
Not.  ad  Vit.  Pap.  Avenionensium,  torn  i.  p  12-23.) 

o  This  predatory  expedition  is  related  by  Froissard,  (Chronique, 
torn.  i.  p.  230)  and  in  the  life  of  du  Gupsclin.  (Collections  Generale 
des  Memoires  Historiques,  torn.  iv.  c.  16.  p.  107—113.)  As  early  as 
the  year  1361  the  court  of  Avignon  had  been  molested  by  similar  free- 
booters, who  afterwards  passed  the  Alps.  (Memoires  sur  Petrarque, 
torn.  iii.  p.  563—569.) 

p  Fleury  alleges, from  the  annals  of  Odericus  Raynaldus,  the  origi- 
nal treaty  which  was  sizned  the  twenty-first  of  December  1376,  be- 
tween Gregory  XI.  and  the  Romans,  (Hist.  Eccles.  torn.  xx.  p.  275.) 

q  The  first  crown  or  regnum  (Ducange,  Glass.  Latin,  torn.  v.  p.  702.) 
on  the  episcopal  mitre  of  the  popes,  is  ascribed  to  the  gift  of  Constan- 
tine,  or  Clovis.  The  second  was  added  by  Boniface  VIII.  as  the  em- 
blem not  only  of  a  spiritual,  but  of  a  temporal  kingdom.  The  three 
states  of  the  church  are  represented  by  the  triple  crown  wliicli  was 
introduced  by  John  XXII.  or  Benedict  XII.  (Memoires  sur  Petrarque, 
torn.  i.  p.  2-53,  259.) 

r  Baluze  (Not.  ud  Pap.  Avenion.  M  i.  p.  1194, 1195  )  produces  the 
original  evidence  which  attests  the  threats  of  the  Roman  ambassadors, 
and  the  resignation  of  the  abbot  of  mount  Cassin,  qui  ultro  se  offe- 
rens,  respondil  se  civem  Romanum  esse,  el  illud  velle  quod  ipsi  vel- 
lent. 

s  The  return  of  the  popes  from  Avignon  to  Rome,  and  their  recep- 
tion by  the  people,  are  related  in  the  original  Lives  of  Urban  V.  and 
Gregory  XI.  in  Baluze  (Vit.  Paparum  Aveniouensium,  torn.  i.  p.  363 — 
4£6.)  and  Muratori.  (Script.  Iter.  Ilalicarum,  torn.  iii.  p.  i.  p.  610—712.) 
In  the  disputes  of  the  schism,  every  rirrunislance  was  severely, 


If  superstition  will  interpret  an  un-  His  death 
timely  death;'  it'  the  merit  of  counsels  A.  D.  137s! 
be  judged  from  the  event;  the  heavens  March 27. 
may  seem  to  frown  on  a  measure  of  such  apparent 
reason  and  propriety.  Gregory  the  eleventh  did  not 
survive  above  fourteen  months  his  return  to  the  Vati- 
can ;  and  his  decease  was  followed  by  the  great  schism 
of  the  west,  which  distracted  the  Latin  church  above 
forty  years.  The  sacred  college  was  then  composed 
of  twenty-two  cardinals:  six  of  these  had  remained 
at  Avicrnon;  eleven  Frenchmen,  one  Spaniard,  and 
four  Italians,  entered  the  conclave  in  the  usual  form. 
Th  eir  choice  was  oot  yet  limited  to  the  Election  of  Ur- 
purple;  and  their  unanimous  votes  ac-  ban  VI. 
quiesced  in  the  archbishop  of  Bari,  a  April  9. 
subject  of  Naples,  conspicuous  for  his  zeal  and  learn- 
ing, who  ascended  the  throne  of  St.  Peter  under  the 
name  of  Urban  the  sixth.  The  epistle  of  the  sacred 
college  affirms  his  free  and  regular  election;  which 
had  been  inspired,  as  usual,  by  the  Holy  Ghost:  he 
was  adorned,  invested,  and  crowned,  with  the  custom- 
ary rites ;  his  temporal  authority  was  obeyed  at  Rome 
and  Avicrnon,  and  his  ecclesiastical  supremacy  was 
acknowledged  in  the  Latin  world.  During  several 
weeks,  the  cardinals  attended  their  new  master  with 
the  fairest  professions  of  attachment  and  loyalty;  till 
the  summer  heats  permitted  a  decent  escape  from  the 
city.  But  as  soon  as  they  were  united  at  Anagni  and 
Fundi,  in  a  place  of  security,  they  cast  aside  the  mask, 
accused  their  own  falsehood  and  hypocrisy,  excommu- 
nicated the  apostate  and  antichrist  of  Election  of  cie- 
Rome,  and  proceeded  to  a  new  election  mem  VII. 
of  Robert  of  Caneva,  Clement  the  sev-  Sept.  21. 
enth,  whom  they  announced  to  the  nations  as  the  true 
and  rightful  vicar  of  Christ.  Their  first  choice,  an 
involuntary  and  illegal  act,  was  annulled  by  the  fear 
of  death  and  the  menaces  of  the  Romans  ;  and  their 
complaint  is  justified  by  the  strong  evidence  of  proba- 
bility and  fact.  The  twelve  French  cardinals,  above 
two-thirds  of  the  votes,  were  masters  of  the  election; 
and  whatever  might  be  their  provincial  jealousies,  it 
cannot  fairly  be  presumed  that  they  would  have  sacri- 
ficed their  right  and  interest  to  a  foreign  candidate, 
who  would  never  restore  them  to  their  native  country. 
In  the  various,  and  often  inconsistent,  narratives."  the 
shades  of  popular  violence  are  more  darkly  or  faintly 
coloured:  but  the  licentiousness  of  the  seditious  Ro- 
mans was  inflamed  by  a  sense  of  their  privileges,  and 
the  danger  of  a  second  emigration.  The  conclave 
was  intimidated  by  the  shouts,  and  encompassed  by 
the  arms,  of  thirty  thousand  rebels;  the  bells  of  the 
capitol  and  St.  Peter's  rang  an  alarm  ;  "Death,  or  an 
Italian  pope !"  was  the  universal  cry  ;  the  same  threat 
was  repeated  by  the  twelve  bannerets  or  chiefs  of  the 
quarters,  in  the  form  of  charitable  advice;  some  pre- 
parations were  made  for  burning;  the  obstinate  cardi- 
nals ;  and  had  they  chosen  a  Transalpine  subject,  it  is 
probable  that  they  would  never  have  departed  alive 
from  the  Vatican.  The  same  constraint  imposed  the 
necessity  of  dissembling  in  the  eyes  of  Rome  and  of 
the  world  :  the  pride  and  cruelty  of  Urban  presented 
a  more  inevitable  danger:  and  they  soon  discovered 
the  features  of  the  tyrant,  who  could  walk  in  his  gar- 
den and  recite  his  breviary,  while  he  heard  from  an 
adjacent  chamber  six  cardinals  groaning  on  the  rack. 
His  inflexible  zeal,  which  loudly  censured  their  lux- 
ury and  vice,  would  have  attached  them  to  the  Sta- 


llions^ partially,  scrutinized;  more  especially  in  the  great  inquest, 
which  decided  the  obedience  of  Castille,  and  to  which  Baluze,  in  his 
notes,  so  often  and  so  lareely  appeals  from  a  MS.  volume  in  the  Har- 
lay  library,  (p.  1281.  &c.) 

t  Can  the  death  of  a  gond  man  be  esteemed  a  punishment  by  those 
who  believe  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul  ?  They  betray  the  insta- 
bility of  their  faith.  Yet  as  a  mere  philosopher,  I  cannot  agree  with 
the  Greeks,  cv  ol  rioi  <j .i!»5-.>  x-soSnwfi  vto«.  (Bruuck,  Poetae  Gno- 
mici,  p.  231.)  See  in  Herodotus  (1.  i.  c.  31.)  the  moral  and  pleasing 
tale  of  the  Argive  youths. 

u  In  the  first  book  of  the  Histoire  du  Concile  de  Pise,  M.  Lenfant 
has  abridged  and  compared  the  original  narratives  of  the  adherents 
of  Urban  and  Clement,  of  the  Italians  and  Germans,  the  French  and 
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tions  and  duties  of  their  parishes  at  Rome;  and  had 
he  not  fatally  delayed  a  new  promotion,  the  French 
cardinals  would  have  been  reduced  to  a  hplpless  mi- 
nority in  the  sacred  college.  For  these  reasons,  and 
jn  the  hope  of  repassing  the  Alps,  they  rashly  violated 
the  peace  and  unity  of  the  church,  and  the  merits  of 
their  double  choice  are  yet  agitated  in  the  Catholic 
schools.1  The  vanity  rather  than  the  interest  of  the 
nation  determined  the  court  and  clergy  of  France.' 
The  states  of  Savoy,  Sicily,  Cyprus,  Arragon,  Cas- 
tille,  Navarre,  and  Scotland,  were  inclined  by  their 
example  and  authority  to  the  obedience  of  Clement 
the  seventh,  and,  after  his  decease,  of  Benedict  the 
thirteenth.  Rome  and  the  principal  states  of  Italy, 
Germany,  Portugal,  England,"  the  Low  Countries, 
and  the  kingdoms  of  the  North,  adhered  to  the  prior 
election  of  Urban  the  sixth,  who  was  succeeded  by 
Boniface  the  ninth,  Innocent  the  seventh,  and  Gregory 
the  twelfth. 

n  ,  ,  .  ,  From  the  banks  of  the  Tiber  and  the 
Great  schism  of  .      ,       ..  .„  , 

the  west,      Rhone,  the  hostile  pontiffs  encountered 

13'8  4418  eaon  °ther  with  the  pen  and  the  sword  : 
'  —  '  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  order  of  soci- 
ety was  disturbed,  and  the  Romans  had  their  full  share 
of  the  mischiefs  of  which  they  may  be  arraigned  as 
thp  primary  authors."  They  had  vainly  flattered  them- 
selves with  the  hope  of  restoring  the  seat  of  lire  eccle- 
siastical monarchy,  and  of  relieving  their  poverty  with 

Calamities  of  the  tributes  and  offerings  of  thp  nations  ; 
Rome.  but  the  separation  of  France  and  Spain 
diverted  the  stream  of  lucrative  devotion;  nor  could 
the  loss  be  compensated  by  the  two  jubilees  which 
were  crowded  into  the  space  of  ten  years.  By  the 
avocations  of  the  schism,  by  foreign  arms,  and  popu- 
lar tumults,  Urban  the  sixth  and  his  three  successors 
were  often  compelled  to  interrupt  their  residence  in  the 
Vatican.  The  Colonna  and  Ursini  still  exercised  their 
deadly  feuds:  the  bannerets  of  Rome  asserted  and 
abused  the  privileges  of  a  republic :  the  vicars  of 
Christ,  who  had  levied  a  military  force,  chastised 
their  rebellion  with  the  gibbet,  the  sword,  and  the 
dagger;  and,  in  a  friendly  conference,  eleven  deputies 
of  the  people  were  perfidiously  murdered  and  cast  into 
the  street.  Since  the  invasion  of  Robert  the  Norman, 
the  Romans  had  pursued  their  domestic  quarrels  with- 
out the  dangerous  interposition  of  a  stranger.  But  in 
the  disorders  of  the  schism,  an  aspiring  neighbour, 
Ladislaus  king  of  Naples,  alternately  supported  and 
betrayed  the  pope  and  the  people:  by  the  former  he 
was  declared  gonfalonier,  or  general,  of  the  church, 
while  the  latter  submitted  to  his  choice  the  nomination 
of  their  magistrates.  Besieging  Rome  by  land  and 
water,  he  thrice  entered  the  gates  as  a  barbarian  con- 
queror; profaned  the  altars,  violated  the  virgins,  pil- 
laged the  merchants,  performed  his  devotions  at  St. 
Peter's,  and  left  a  garrison  in  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo. 
His  arms  were  sometimes  unfortunate,  and  to  a  delay 
of  three  days  he  was  indebted  for  his  life  and  crown  ; 
but  Ladislaus  triumphed  in  his  turn,  and  it  was  only 
his  premature  death  that  could  save  the  metropolis  and 
the  ecclesiastical  state  from  the  ambitious  conqueror 

Spaniards.  The  latter  appear  to  be  the  most  active  and  loqua- 
cious, and  every  fact  and  word  in  the  original  Lives  of  Gregory 
XI.  and  Clement  VII.  are  supported  in  the  notes  of  their  editor  Ba- 
luze. 

i  The  ordinal  numbers  of  the  popes  seem  to  decide  the  question 
against  Clement  VII  and  Benedict  XIII.  who  are  boldly  stigmatized 
as  aiuipopes,  by  the  Italians,  while  the  French  are  content  with  au- 
thorities and  reasons  to  plead  the  cause  of  doubt  and  toleration.  (Ba- 
hiz.  in  Prsefal  )  It  is  singular,  or  rather  it  is  not  singular,  that  saints, 
visions,  and  miracles,  should  be  common  to  both  parties. 

y  Bahize  strenuously  labours  (Not.  p.  1271—1280.)  to  justify  the 
pure  and  pious  motives  of  Charles  V.  king  of  France  ;  he  refused  to 
hear  the  arguments  of  Urban  ;  but  were  not  the  Uibanists  equally 
deaf  to  the  reasons  of  Clement,  &.C.? 

z  An  epistle,  or  declamation,  in  the  name  of  Edward  III.  (Baluz. 
Vit.  Pap.  Avenion.  torn.  i.  p.  533  )  displays  the  zeal  of  the  English 
nation  against  the  Clementines.  Nor  was  their  zeal  confined  lo 
words:  the  Bishop  of  Norwich  led  a  crusade  of  60,000  bigots  beyond 
eea.  (Hume's  History,  vol.  iii.  p.  57,  5S.) 

a  Besides  the  general  historians,  the  Diaries  of  Delphinus  Gentilis, 
Peter  Antonius,"and  Stephen  Infessura,  in  the  great  Collection  of 
Muratori,  represent  the  state  and  misfortunes  of  Rome. 


who  had  assumed  the  title,  or  at  least  the  powers,  of 
king  of  Rome.b 

1  have  not  undertaken  the  ecclesiasti- 

i   l  •  .  -       p  .  i         ,  •  ,    ,  Ne<roc unions  for 

cal  history  ot_  the  schism;  hut  Rome,  ueuceand  union, 
the  object  of  these  last  chapters,  is  n  A. 
deeply  interested  in  the  disputed  succes-  lo32— 1407- 
sion  of  her  sovereigns.  The  first  counsels  for  the 
peace  and  union  of  Christendom  arose  from  the  uni- 
versity of  Paris,  from  the  faculty  of  the  Sorbonne, 
whose  doctors  were  esteemed,  at  least  in  the  Gallican 
church,  as  the  most  consummate  masters  of  theologi- 
cal science.0  Prudently  waving  all  invidious  inquiry 
into  the  origin  and  merits  of  the  dispute,  they  propos- 
ed, as  a  healing  measure,  that  the  two  pretenders  of 
Rome  and  Avignon  should  abdicate  at  the  same  time, 
after  qualifying  the  cardinals  of  the  adverse  factions 
to  join  in  a  legitimate  election  ;  and  that  the  nations 
should  subslradA  their  obedience,  if  either  of  the  com- 
petitors prel'erred  his  own  interest  to  that  of  the  pub- 
lic. At  each  vacancy,  these  physicians  of  the  church 
deprecated  the  mischiefs  of  a  hasty  choice;  but  the 
policy  of  the  conclave  and  the  ambition  of  its  mem- 
bers were  deaf  to  reason  and  entreaties  ;  and  whatso- 
ever promises  were  made,  the  pope  could  never  be 
bound  by  the  oaths  of  the  cardinal.  During  fifteen 
years,  the  pacific  designs  of  the  university  were  elu- 
ded by  the  arts  of  the  rival  pontiffs,  the  scruples  or 
passions  of  their  adherents,  and  the  vicissitudes  of 
French  factions,  that  ruled  the  insanity  of  Charles  the 
sixth.  At  length  a  vigorous  resolution  was  embraced  : 
and  a  solemn  embassy,  of  the  titular  patriarch  of  Alex- 
andria, two  archbishops,  five  bishops,  five  abbots, 
three  knights,  and  twenty  doctors,  was  sent  to  the 
courts  of  Avignon  and  Rome,  to  require,  in  the  name 
of  the  church  and  l<incr,  the  abdication  of  the  two  pre- 
tenders, of  Peter  de  Luna,  who  styled  himself  Bene- 
dict the  thirteenth,  and  of  Angelo  Corrario,  who  as- 
sumed the  name  of  Gregory  the  twelfth.  For  the  an- 
cient honour  of  Rome,  and  the  success  of  their  com- 
mission, the  ambassadors  solicited  a  conference  with 
the  magistrates  of  the  city,  whom  they  gratified  by  a 
positive  declaration,  that  the  most  christian  king  did 
not  entertain  a  wish  of  transporting  the  holy  see  from 
the  Vatican,  which  he  considered  as  the  genuine  and 
proper  seat  of  the  successor  of  St.  Peter.  In  the 
name  of  the  senate  and  people,  an  eloquent  Roman 
asserted  their  desire  to  co-operate  in  the  union  of  the 
church,  deplored  the  temporal  and  spiritual  calamities 
of  the  long  schism,  and  requested  the  protection  of 
France  against  the  arms  of  the  king  of  Naples.  The 
answers  of  Benedict  and  Gregory  were  alike  edifying 
and  alike  deceitful;  and,  in  evading  the  demand  of 
their  abdication,  the  two  rivals  were  animated  by  a 
common  spirit.  They  agreed  on  the  necessity  of  a 
previous  interview,  but  the  time,  the  place,  and  the 
manner,  could  never  be  ascertained  by  mutual  consent. 
"If  the  one  advances,"  says  a  servant  of  Gregory, 
"  the  other  retreats  ;  the  one  appears  an  animal  fearful 
of  the  land,  the  other  a  creature  apprehensive  of  the 
water.  And  thus,  for  a  short  remnant  of  life  and 
power,  will  these  aged  priests  endanger  the  peace  and 
salvation  of  the  christian  world."'' 

b  It  is  supposed  by  Giannone  (torn.  iii.  p.  202.)  that  he  styled  himself 
Rex  Kointe,  a  title  unknown  lo  the  world  since  the  expulsion  of  Tar- 
quin.  But  a  nearer  inspection  has  justified  the  reading  of  Rex  Rumae, 
of  Rama,  an  obscure  kingdom  annexed  lo  the  crown  of  Hungary. 

c  The  leading  and  decisive  part  which  France  assumed  in  the 
schism  is  slated  by  Peter  du  Puis  in  a  separate  history,  extracted 
from  authentic  records,  and  inserted  in  the  seventh  volume  of  the 
last  and  best  edition  of  his  friend  Thuanus.  (P.  xi.  p.  110 — 181.) 

d  Of  this  measure,  John  Gerson,  a  stout  doctor,  was  the  author  or 
the  champion.  The  proceedings  of  the  university  of  Paris  and  the 
Gallican  church  were  often  prompted  by  his  advice,  and  are  copi- 
ously displayed  in  his  theological  writings,  of  which  Le  Clerc  (Bib- 
liolheque  Choisie,  torn.  x.  p." J — 78.)  has  given  a  valuable  extract. 
John  Gerson  acted  an  important  part  in  the  councils  of  Pisa  and 
Constance. 

e  Leonardus  Brunus  Aretinus,  one  of  the  revivers  of  classic  learn- 
ing in  Italy,  who,  after  serving  many  years  as  secretary  in  the  Ro. 
man  court,  retired  lo  the  honourable  office  of  chancellor  of  the  re- 
public of  Florence.  (Fabric.  Biblioi.  medii  .ffivi,  torn.  i.  p.  290) 
Lenfant  has  given  the  version  of  this  curious  epistle.  (Concile  de 
I'ise,  torn.  i.  p.  192  -195. 
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Council  of  Pisa,  The  christian  world  was  at  length  pro- 
A.  D.  1409.  voked  hy  their  obstinacy  and  fraud  :  they 
were  deserted  by  their  cardinals,  who  embraced  each 
other  as  friends  and  colleagues;  and  their  revolt  was 
supported  by  a  numerous  assembly  of  prelates  and 
ambassadors.  With  equal  justice,  the  council  of  Pisa 
deposed  the  popes  of  Rome  and  Avignon  ;  the  conclave 
was  unanimous  in  the  choice  of  Alexander  the  fifth, 
and  his  vacant  seat  was  soon  filled  by  a  similar  elec- 
tion of  John  the  twenty-third,  the  most  profligate  of 
mankind.  But  instead  of  extinguishing  the  schism, 
the  rashness  of  the  French  and  Italians  had  given  a 
third  pretpnder  to  the  chair  of  St.  Peter.  Such  new 
claims  of  the  synod  and  conclave  were  disputed  :  three 
kings,  of  Germany,  Hungary,  and  Naples,  adhered  to- 
the  cause  of  Gregory  the  twelfth;  and  Benedict  the 
thirteenth,  himself  a  Spaniard,  was  acknowledged  by 
the  devotion  and  patriotism  of  that  powerful  nation. 
The  rash  proceedings  of  Pisa  were  corrected  by  thp 
„      .,  ,„     council  of  Constance  ;  the  emperor  Sigis- 

Councu  of  Con-  .  ,  . '  r  - 

stance,  mond  acted  a  conspicuous  part  as  the 
A.  D.  advocate  or  protector  of  the.  catholic 
—  '  church  ;  and  the  number  and  weight  of 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  members  might  seem  to  consti- 
tute the  states-general  of  Europe.  Of  the  three  popes, 
John  the  twenty-third  was  the  first  victim  ;  he  fled  and 
was  brought  back  a  prisoner:  the  most  scandalous 
charges  were  suppressed  ;  the  vicar  of  Christ  was  only 
accused  of  piracy,  murder,  rape,  sodomy,  and  incest; 
and  after  subscribing  his  own  condemnation,  he  expia- 
ted in  prison  the  imprudence  of  trusting  bis  person  to 
a  free  city  beyond  the  Alps.  Gregory  the  twelfth, 
whose  obedience  was  reduced  to  the  narrow  precincts 
of  Rimini,  descended  with  more  honour  from  the  throne, 
an  !  his  ambassador  convened  the  session,  in  which  he 
lenounced  the  title  and  authority  of  lawful  pope.  To 
vanquish  the  obstinacy  of  Benedict  the  thirteenth  or 
his  adherents,  the  emperor  in  person  undertook  a  jour- 
ney from  Constancp  to  Perpignan.  The  kings  of  Cas- 
tille,  Arragon,  Navarre,  and  Scotland,  obtained  an  equal 
and  honourable  treaty  :  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
Spaniards,  Benedict  was  deposed  by  the  council ;  but 
the  harmless  old  man  was  left  in  a  solitary  castle  to  ex- 
communicate twice  each  day  the  rebel  kingdoms  which 
had  deserted  his  cause.  After  thns  eradicating  the  re- 
mains of  the  schism,  the  synod  of  Constance  proceeded 
with  slow  and  cautious  steps  to  elect  the  sovereign  of 
Rome  and  the  head -of  t lie  church.  On  this  momentous 
occasion,  the  college  of  twenty-three  cardinals  was 
fortified  with  thirty  deputies;  six  of  whom  were  cho- 
sen in  each  of  the  five  great  nations  of  Christendom, 
the  Italian,  the  German,  the  French,  the  Spanish,  and 
the  English.-'  the  interference  of  strangers  was  soften- 
ed by  their  generous  preference  of  an  Italian  and  a  Ro- 
Election  of  man;  and  the  hereditary,  as  well  as 
Martin  V.     personal,  merit  of  Otho  Colonna  recom- 


r  I  cannot  overlook  this  great  national  cause,  which  was  vigorously 
maintained  by  the  English  ambassadors  against  those  of  France.  The 
latter  contended,  that  Christendom  was  essentially  distributed  into 
the  four  great  nations  and  voles,  of  Italy.  Germany,  France,  and 
Spain;  and  thai  the  lesser  kingdoms,  (such  as  England,  Denmark, 
Portugal,  &c.)  were  comprehended  under  one  or  oilier  of  these  great 
divisions.  The  English  asserted,  that  the  British  islands,  of  which 
they  were  the  head,  should  be  considered  as  a  fifth  and  co-ordinate 
nation,  with  an  equal  vole  ;  and  ev^ry  argument  of  truth  or  fable  was 
introduced  to  exalt  the  dignity  of  their  country.  Including  England, 
Scotland,  Wales,  the  four  kingdoms  of  Ireland,  and  the  Orkneys,  the 
British  islands  are  decorated  with  eight  royal  crowns,  ami  discrimi- 
nated by  four  or  fiv>  languages,  English,  Welch,  Cornish,  Scotch, 
Irish.  &c  The  greater  island  from  north  to  south  measures  800  miles 
or  forty  days"  journey  ;  and  England  alone  contains  32  counties,  and 
52,(00  parish  churches,  (a  boid  account!  besides  cathedrals,  col- 
leges, priories,  and  hi  spitals  They  celebrate  the  mission  of  St.  Jo- 
seph of  Ariinalhea,  the  birth  of  Constantine,  and  the  l<'«a»tine  pow- 
ers of  the  two  primates,  without  f  irgetting  the  testimony  of  Barthole- 
my  de  lilanvill  -,  (A.  1).  1  jtju.)  who  reckons  only  f.ur  christian  king- 
doms, I.  of  Rome,  2.  of  Constantinople,  3.  of  Ireland,  which  had  been 
transferred  to  the  English  monarcha,  and,  4.  of  Spain.  Our  coun  ry- 
men  prevailed  in  the  council,  but  the  victories  of  Henry  V.  added 
much  weight  to  their  arguments.  The  adverse  pleadings  were  found 
at  Constance  by  Sir  Robert  Wingfield,  ambassador  from  Henry  VIII. 
to  the  emperor  Maximilian  I.  and  by  him  primed  in  1517  at  Lou  vain. 
From  a  Leipsic  MS.  they  are  more  correctly  published  in  the  Collec- 
tion of  Von  der  Hardt.  torn.  v.  but  I  have  only  3een  Lenfant's  abstract 
of  these  acts.  (Concile  de  Constance,  torn.  ii.  p.  447. 453,  &c.) 


mended  him  to  the  conclave.  Rome  accepted  with 
joy  and  obedience  the  noblest  of  her  sons;  the  eccle- 
siastical state  was  defended  by  his  powerful  family, 
and  the  elevation  of  Martin  the  filth  is  the  aera  of  the 
restoration  and  establishment  of  the  popes  in  the  Vati- 
can. * 

The  royal  prerogative  of  coining  money,  which  had 
been  exercised  near  three  hundred  years  hj'  the  senate, 
was  first  resumed  by  Martin  the  fifth,11     Martin  V. 
and  his  image  and  superscription  intro-    A.  D-  1417- 
dace  the  series  of  the  papal  medals.    Of  his  two  im- 
mediate successors,  Eugenius  the  fourth  Eugenius  IV. 
was  the  last  pope  expelled  by  the  tumults    A.  D.  1431. 
of  the  Roman  people,'  and  Nicholas  the  fifth,  the  last 
who  was  importuned  by  the  presence  of    Nicholas  V. 
a  Roman  emperor. 1    I.  The  conflict  of     A-  D- 1447> 
Eugenius,  with  the  fathers  of  Basil,  and  the  weight 
or  apprehension  of  a  new  excise,  imbold-  Last  revolt  of 
ened  and  provoked  the.  Romans  to  usurp    A  Ij"")^ 
the  temporal  government  of  the  city.     May  29— ' 
They  rose  in  arms,  elected  seven  govern-    October  26. 
ors  of  the  republic,  and  a  constable  of  the  capitol ;  im- 
prisoned the  pope's  nephew  :  besieged  bis  person  in 
the  palace;  and  shot  volleys  of  arrows  into  his  bark 
as  he  escaped  down  the  Tiber  in  the  habit  of  a  monk. 
But  he  still  possessed  in  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo  a 
faithful  garrison  and  a  train  of  artillery  :  their  batteries 
incessantly  thundered  on  the  city,  and  a  bullet,  more 
dexterously  pointed,  broke  down  the  barricade  of  the 
bridge,  and  scattered  with  a  single  shot  the  heroes  of 
the  republic.    Their  constancy  was  exhausted  by  a  re- 
bellion of  five  months.    Under  the  tyranny  of  the  Ghi- 
beline  nobles,  the  wisest  patriots  regretted  the  domin- 
ion of  the  church  ;  and  the  repentance  was  unanimous 
and  effectual.    The  troops  of  St.  Peter  again  occupied 
the  capitol ;  the  magistrates  departed  to  their  homes  ; 
the  most  guilty  were  executed  or  exiled  ;  and  the  le- 
gate, at  the  head  of  two  thousand  foot  and  four  thou- 
sand horse,  was  sainted  as  the  father  of  the  city.  The 
synods  of  Ferrara  and  Florence,  the  fear  or  resentment 
of  Eugenius,  prolonged  his  absence;  he  was  received 
by  a  submissive  people;  hut  the  pontiff  understood 
from  the  acclamations  of  his  triumphal  entry,  that  to 
secure  their  loyalty  and  his  own  repose,  he  must  grant 
without  delay  the  abolition  of  the  odious  excise.  II. 
Rome  was  restored,  adorned,  and  enlightened,  by  the 
peaceful  reign  of  Nicholas  the  fifth.    In  the  midst  of 
these  laudable  occupations,  the  pope  was  alarmed  at 
the  approach  of  Frederic  the  third  of  Aus-  LaSl  coronation 
tria  ;  though  his  fears  could  not  be  justi-  of  ^Ger^man  em- 
fled  by  the  character  or  the  power  of  the  peror'u™  e" 
imperial  candidate.    After  drawing  his     A.  D.  1452. 
military  force  to  the  metropolis,  aqd  im-     March  18. 
posing  the  best  security  of  oaths1  and  treaties,  Nicho- 
las received  with  a  smiling  countenance  the  faithful 
advocate  and  vassal  of  the  church.    So  tame  were  the 
times,  so  feeble  was  the  Austrian,  that  the  pomp  of  his 
coronation  was  accomplished  with  order  and  harmony: 

5  The  histories  of  the  three  successive  councils,  Pisa,  Constance, 
and  Basil,  have  been  written  with  a  tolerable  degree  of  candour,  in- 
dustry, and  elegance,  by  a  protestant  minister,  M.  Lenfani,  who  re- 
tired from  France  to  Berlin.  They  form  six  volumes  in  quarto  ;  and 
as  Basil  is  the  worst,  so  Constance  is  the  best,  part  of  the  collec- 
tion. 

h  See  the  twenty-seventh  Dissertation  of  the  antiquities  of  Muralo- 
ri,  and  the  first  Instruction  of  the  Science  des  Medailles  of  the  Pere 
Joubert  and  the  Baron  de  la  Bastie.  The  Metallic  History  of  Martin 
V.  and  his  successors  has  been  composed  by  two  monks,  Moulinet  a 
Frenchman,  and  Bonnani  an  Italian  :  but  I  understand,  thai  the  first 
part  of  the  series  is  restored  from  more  recent  coins. 

i  Besides  the  Lives  of  Eugenius  IV..  (Kerum  Italic,  torn.  iii.  p.  i.  p. 
859.  and  lorn.  xxv.  p.  236.)  the  Diaries  of  Paul  Petruni  and  Stephen 
Infessura  are  the  best  original  evidence  for  the  revolt  of  the  Romans 
against  Eugenius  IV.  The  former,  who  lived  at  the  time,  and  in  the 
spot,  speaks  i he  language  of  a  citizen,  equally  afraid  of  priestly  and 
popular  tyranny. 

.  The  coronation  of  Frederic  III.  is  described  by  Lenfant  (Concile 
de  Base,  torn  ii.  p.  276—283.)  from  JEaens  Sylvius,  a  spectator  and 
actor  in  that  splendid  scene. 

1  The  oath  of  fidelity  imposed  on  the  emperor  by  the  pope,  is  re- 
corded and  sanctified  in  the  Clementines  ;  (t.  ii.  tit.  ix.)  and  JEneaa 
Sylvius,  who  objects  to  this  new  demand,  could  not  foresee,  that  in  a 
few  years  he  should  ascend  the  throne,  and  imbibe  the  maxims,  of 
Boniface  VIII. 
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but  the  superfluous  honour  was  so  disgraceful  to  an 
independent  nation,  that  his  successors  have  excused 
themselves  from  the  toilsome  pilgrimage  to  the  Vati- 
can ;-and  rest  their  imperial  title  on  the  choice  of  the 
electors  of  Germany. 

The  statutes  and  A  citizen  has  remarked,  with  pride 
government  of  and  pleasure,  that  the  king  of  the  Ro- 
liome-  mans,  after  passing  with  a  slight  salute 

the  cardinals  and  prelates  who  met  him  at  the  gate, 
distinguished  the  dress  and  person  of  the  senator  of 
Rome  ;  and  in  this  last  farewell,  the  pageants  of  the 
empire  and  the  republic  were  clasped  in  a  friendly 
embrace."1  According  to  the  laws  of  Rome,"  her  first 
magistrate  was  required  to  he  a  doctor  of  laws,  an  ali- 
en, of  a  place  at  least  forty  miles  from  the  city;  with 
whose  inhabitants  he  must  not  be  connected  in  the 
third  canonical  degree  of  blood  or  alliance.  The  elec- 
tion was  annual  :  a  severe  scrutiny  was  instituted  into 
the  conduct  of  the  departing  senator;  nor  could  he  be 
recalled  to  the  same  office  till  after  the  expiration  of 
two  years.  A  liberal  salary  of  three  thousand  florins 
was  assigned  for  his  expense  and  reward  ;  and  his  pub- 
lic appearance  represented  the  majesty  of  the  republic. 
His  robes  were  of  gold  brocade  or  crimson  velvet,  or 
in  the  summer  season  of  a  lighter  silk;  he  bore  in  his 
hand  an  ivory  sceptre;  the  sound  of  trumpets  announc- 
ed his  approach  ;  and  his  solemn  steps  were  preceded 
at  least  by  four  lictors  or  attendants,  whose  red  wands 
were  enveloped  with  hands  or  streamers  of  the  golden 
colour  or  the  livery  of  the  city.  His  oath  in  the  capi- 
tol  proclaims  his  right  and  duty,  to  observe  and  assert 
the  laws,  to  control  thp  proud,  to  protect  the  poor,  and 
to  exercise  justice  and  mercy  within  the  extent  of  his 
jurisdiction.  In  these  useful  functions  he  was  assist- 
ed by  three  learned  strangers;  the  two  collaterals,  and 
the  judge  of  criminal  appeals:  their  frequent  trials  of 
robberies,  rapes,  and  murders,  are  attested  by  the  laws ; 
and  the  weakness  of  these  laws  connives  at  the  licen- 
tiousness of  private  feuds  and  armed  associations  for 
mutual  defence.  But  the  senator  was  confined  to  the 
administration  of  justice:  the  capitol,  the  treasury,  and 
the  government  of  the  city  and  its  territory,  were  in- 
trusted to  the  three  conservators,  who  were  changed  four 
times  in  each  year:  the  militia  of  the  thirteen  regions 
assembled  under  the  banners  of  their  respective  chiefs, 
or  caporioni ;  and  the  first  of  these  was  distinguished 
by  the  name  and  dignity  of  the  prior.  The  popular 
legislature  consisted  of  the  secret  and  the  common 
councils  of  the  Romans.  The  former  was  composed 
of  the  magistrates  and  their  immediate  predecessors, 
with  some  fiscal  and  legal  officers,  and  three  classes  of 
thirteen,  twenty-six,  and  forty  counsellors  ;  amounting 
in  the  whole  to  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  persons. 
In  the  common  council  all  male  citizens  had  a  right  to 
vote;  and  the  value  of  their  privilege  was  enhanced 
by  the  care  with  which  any  foreigners  were  prevented 
from  usurping  the  title  and  character  of  Romans.  The 
tumult  of  a  democracy  was  checked  by  wise  and  jea- 
lous precautions :  except  the  magistrates,  none  could 
propose  a  question  ;  none  were  permitted  to  speak,  ex- 
cept from  an  open  pulpit  or  tribunal;  all  disorderly  ac- 
clamations w7ere  suppressed  ;  the  sense  of  the  majori- 
ty was  decided  by  a  secret  ballot;  and  their  decrees 
were  promulgated  in  the  venerable  name  of  the  Roman 
senate  and  people.  It  would  not  be  easy  to  assign  a 
period  in  which  this  theory  of  government  has  been  re- 
duced to  accurate  and  constant  practice,  since  the  es- 
tablishment of  order  has  been  gradually  connected  with 
the  decay  of  liberty.    But  in  the  year  one  thousand 


m  Lo  senatore  Ji  Roma,  vestito  di  brocarlo  con  quella  berelta,  e  con 
quelle  maniche,  et  ornamenli  di  pelle,  co'  :|tiali  va  alle  fi-ste  di  Tes- 
taccio  e  Nasone,  might  escape  the  eye  of  .ffineas  Sylvius,  but  be  is 
\iewed  with  admiration  and  Complacency  by  the  Roman  citizen. 
(Diorio  di  Stephano  Infessura,  p.  1 133.) 

n  See  in  the  siatutes  of  Rome,  the  senator  and  three  judges,  (1.  i. 
c.  3—14.)  the  conservators,  (1.  i.  c.  13—17.  1.  iii.  c.  4.)  the  caporioni, 
(1.  i.  c.  18.  1.  iii.  c.  8.)  the  secret  council,  (1.  iii.  c.  2.)  the  common 
council,  (1.  iiii.  c.  3.)  The  tide  of  feuds,  defiances,  acts  of  violence, 
Jtc.  is  spreal  through  many  a  chapter,  (c.  11-10.)  of  the  second  book. 
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five  hundred  and  eighty,  the  ancient  statutes  were  col- 
lected, methodized  in  three  hooks,  and  adapted  to  pre- 
sent use,  under  the  pontificate,  and  with  the  approba- 
tion, of  Gregory  the  thirteenth.0  This  civil  and  crimi- 
nal code  is  the  modern  law  of  the  city;  and,  if  the 
popular  assemblies  have  bpen  abolished,  a  foreign 
senator,  with  the  three  conservators,  still  resides  in  the 
palace  of  the  capitol."  The  policy  of  the  Csesars  has 
been  repealed  by  the  popes;  and  the  bishop  of  Rome 
affected  to  maintain  the  form  of  a  republic,  while  he 
reigned  with  the  absolute  powers  of  a  temporal,  as  well 
as  spiritual  monarch. 

It  is  an  obvious  truth,  that  the  times 
must  be  suited  to  extraordinary  charac- 
ters, and  that  the  ge  dtis  of  Cromwell 
or  Retz  might  now  expire  in  obscurity. 
The  political  enthusiasm  of  Kienzi  had  exalted  him 
to  a  throne ;  the  same  enthusiasm,  in  the  next  century, 
conducted  his  imitator  to  the  gallows.  The  birth  of 
Stephen  Porcaro  was  nohle,  his  reputation  spotless; 
his  tongue  was  armed  with  eloquence,  his  mind  was 
enlightened  with  learning;  and  he  aspired,  beyond  the 
aim  of  vulvar  ambition,  to  free  his  country  and  immor- 
talize his  name.  The  dominion  of  priests  is  most 
odious  to  a  liberal  spirit;  every  scruple  was  removed 
by  the  recent  knowledge  of  the  fable  and  forgery  of 
Constantine's  donation;  Petrarch  was  now  the  oracle 
of  the  Italians;  and  as  often  as  Porcaro  revolved  the 
ode  which  describes  the  patriot  and  hero  of  Rome,  he 
applied  to  himself  the  visions  of  the  prophetic,  bard. 
His  first  trial  of  the  popular  feelings  was  at  the  fune- 
ral of  Eugenius  the  fourth  :  in  an  elaborate  speech  he 
called  the  Romans  to  liberty  and  arms;  and  they  lis- 
tened with  apparent  pleasure,  till  Porcaro  was  inter- 
rupted and  answered  by  a  grave  advocate,  who  plead- 
ed for  the  church  and  state.  By  every  law  the  sedi- 
tious orator  was  guilty  of  treason  ;  but  the  benevo- 
lence of  the  new  pontiff,  who  viewed  his  character 
with  pity  and  esteem,  attempted  by  an  honourable 
office  to  convert  the  patriot  into  a  friend.  The  inflexi- 
ble Roman  returned  from  Anagni  with  an  increase  of 
reputation  and  zeal ;  and,  on  the  first  opportunity,  the 
games  of  the  place  Navona,  he  tried  to  inflame  the 
casual  dispute  of  some  boys  and  mechanics  into  a 
general  rising  of  the  people.  Yet  the  humane  Nicho- 
las was  still  averse  to  accept  the  forfeit  of  his  life; 
and  the  traitor  was  removed  from  the  scene  of  tempta- 
tion lo  Bologna,  with  a  liberal  allowance  for  his  sup- 
port, and  the  easy  obligation  of  presenting  himself 
each  day  before  the  governor  of  the  city.  But  Porcaro 
had  learned  from  the  younger  Brutus,  that  with  tyrants 
no  faith  or  gratitude  should  be  observed  :  the  exile 
declaimed  against  the  arbitrary  sentence  ;  a  party  and 
a  conspiracy  were  Gradually  formed  ;  his  nephew,  a 
daring  youth,  assembled  a  band  of  volunteers  ;  and  on 
the  appointed  evening  a  feast  was  prepared  at  his 
house  for  the  friends  of  the  republic.  Their  leader, 
who  had  escaped  from  Bologna,  appeared  among  them 
in  a  robe  of  purple  and  gold  :  his  voice,  his  counte- 
nance, bis  gestures,  bespoke  the  man  who  had  devoted 
his  life  or  death  to  the  glorious  cause.  In  a  studied 
oration,  he  expatiated  on  the  motivps  and  the  means 
of  their  enterprise  :  the  name  and  liberties  of  Rome ; 
the  sloth  and  pride  of  thpir  ecclesiastical  tyrants;  the 
active  or  passive  consent  of  their  fellow-citizens  ;  three 
hundred  soldiers,  and  four  hundred  exiles,  long  exer- 
cised in  arms  or  in  wrongs  ;  the  licence  of  revenge  to 
edore  their  swords,  and  a  million  of  ducats  to  reward 


o  Statute  alma  Urbis  Roma  Auctoritate  8.  D.  N.  Gregorii  XII  f. 
Pont.  Max.  a  Senulu  Populoquc  Rom.  reformat  a  et  edita.  Roma, 
io80,  in  folio.  The  obsolete,  repugnant  statutes  of  antiquity  were 
Confounded  in  five  books,  and  Lucas  Past  us,  a  lawyer  and  antiqua- 
rian, was  appointed  to  act  as  the  modern  Triboninn.  Yet  I  rngret 
the  old  code,  with  the  rug£red  crust  of  freedom  and  barbarism. 

P  In  my  time,  (1765.)  and  in  M.  Crosb  y's,  (Observations  sur  lTta- 
lie,  torn.  ii.  p.  361.)  the  senator  of  Rome  was  M.  Bielke,  a  noble 
Swede,  and  a  proselyte  to  the  catholic  faith.  The  pope's  right  to  ap- 
point the  sentor  and  the  conservator  is  implied,  rather  than  affirmed, 
in  the  statutes. 
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their  victory.  It  would  be  easy,  (he  said,)  on  the 
next  day,  the  festival  of  the  Epiphany,  to  seize  the 
pope  and  his  cardinals,  before  the  doors,  or  at  the 
altar,  of  St.  Peter's  ;  to  lead  them  in  chains  under  the 
walls  of  St.  Angelo ;  to  extort  by  the  threat  of  their 
instant  Heath  a  surrender  of  the  castle  ;  to  ascend  the 
vacant  capitol ;  to  ring  the  alarm-bell  ;  and  to  restore 
in  a  popular  assembly  the  ancient  republic  of  Rome. 
While  he  triumphed,  he  was  already  betrayed;  the 
senator,  with  a  strong  guard,  invested  the  house  ;  the 
nephew  of  Porcaro  cut  his  way  through  ihe  crowd  ; 
but  the  unfortunate  Stephen  was  drawn  from  a  chest, 
lamenting  that  his  enemies  had  anticipated  by  three 
hours  the  execution  of  his  design.  After  such  mani- 
fest and  repeated  guilt,  even  the  mercy  of  Nicholas 
was  silent.  Porcaro,  and  nine  of  his  accomplices, 
were  hanged  without  the  benefit  of  the  sacraments; 
and  amidst  the  fears  and  invectives  of  the  papal  court, 
the  Romans  pitied,  and  almost  applauded,  these  mar- 
tyrs of  their  country .q  But  their  applause  was  mute, 
their  pity  ineffectual",  their  liberty  forever  extinct;  and 
if  they  have  since  risen  in  a  vacancy  of  the  throne  or 
a  scarcity  of  bread,  such  accidental  tumults  may  be 
found  in  the  bosom  of  the  most  abject  servitude. 
Last  disorders  But  lhe  independence  of  the  nobles, 
of  the  nobles  which  was  fomented  by  discord,  survi- 
of  Rome.  ve{j  ine  freedom  of  the  commons,  which 
must  be  founded  in  union.  A  privilege  of  rapine  and 
oppression  was  long  maintained  by  the  barons  of 
Rome  ;  their  houses  were  a  fortress  and  a  sanctuary  : 
and  the  ferocious  train  of  banditti  and  criminals  whom 
they  protected  from  the  law,  repaid  the  hospitality 
with  the  service  of  their  swords  and  daggers.  The 
private  interest  of  the  pontiffs,  or  their  nephews,  some- 
times involved  them  in  these  domestic  feuds.  Under 
the  reign  of  Sixtus  the  fourth,  Rome  was  distracted 
by  the  battles  and  sieges  of  the  rival  houses  :  after  the 
conflagration  of  his  palace,  the  protonotary  Colonna 
was  tortured  and  beheaded;  and  Savelli,  his  captive 
friend,  was  murdered  on  the  spot,  for  refusing  to  join 
in  the  acclamations  of  the  victorious  Ursini/  But  the 
popes  no  longer  trembled  in  the  Vatican  :  they  had 
strength  to  command,  if  they  had  resolution  to  claim, 
the  obedience  of  their  subjects;  and  the  strangers, 
who  observed  these  partial  disorders,  admired  the  easy 
taxes  and  wise  administration  of  the  ecclesiastical 
The  popes  at-  state.5  The  spiritual  thunders  of  the 
Vatican  depend  on  the  force  of  opinion ; 
and  if  that  opinion  be  supplanted  by  rea- 
son or  passion,  the  sound  may  idly  waste 
itself  in  the  air;  and  the  helpless  priest  is  exposed  to 
the  brutal  violence  of  a  noble  or  plebeian  adversarv. 
But  after  their  return  from  Avignon,  the  keys  of  St. 
Peter  were  guarded  by  the  sword  of  St.  Paul.  Rome 
was  commanded  by  an  impregnable  citadel :  the  use 
of  cannon  is  a  powerful  engine  against  popular  sedi- 
tions :  a  regular  force  of  cavalry  and  infantry  was 
enlisted  under  thf  banners  of  the  pope:  his  ample 
revenues  suppli'.d  the  rescources  of  war;  and,  from 
the  extent  of  his  domain,  he  could  bring  down  on  a 

q  Besides  the  curious  though  concise  narrative  of  Machiavel,  (Isto- 
rie  Floremina,  1.  vi.  Opere,  torn.  i.  p.  210  21 1,  edit.  Londra,  1747,  in 
4to.)  the  Pnrcarian  conspiracy  is  related  in  the  Diary  of  Stephen  In- 
fessura,  (Kcri  Ilal.  torn.  iii..p.  ii.  p.  1134.  1135.)  and  in  a  separate 
tract  by  Leo  Baplista  Alberti.  (Rer  Ilal.  lorn.  xxv.  p  609—  614.)  It 
is  amusine:  to  compare  the  style  and  sentiments  of  the  courtier  and 
citizen.  Facinus  profecto  quo ....  neque  periculo  horribilius,  neque 
audacia  deteslabilius,  neque  crudelitate  letrius,  a  quoquam  perditis- 
simo  uspiam  excoeiiaiurn  sit  .  ...  Perdette  la  vita  quell'  huomo  da 
bene,  e  a  mat  ore  dello  bene  et  libena  di  Roma. 

r  The  disorders  of  Rome,  which  were  much  inflamed  by  the  par- 
tiality of  Sixius  IV.  are  exposed  in  the  Diaries  of  two  spectators, 
Stephen  Infessura,  and  an  anonymous  citizen.  See  the  troubles  nf 
the  year  I4S4.  and  the  dea'.h  of  the  protonotary  Colonna,  in  torn.  iii. 
p.  ii.  p.  1053.  1133. 

s  Est  loute  la  terre  de  l'eglise  troublee  pour  cette  partialile  (des 
Colonn-  s  el  des  Ursins.)  comme  nous  dirions  Luce  et  Grammont,  ou 
en  Hollande  Houc  et  Caballan :  et  quand  ce  ne  s°roit  ce  differend  la 
terr--  de  l'eglise  seroil  la  plus  heureuse  habitation  pour  les  suj°is, 
qui  soil  dans  lout  le  nioude,  (car  ils  ne  payent  ni  lailles  ni  gueres 
aulres  choses.)  el  sernienl  toujour*  bien  conduiis  (car  loupurs  lea  pa- 
pes  sont  sages  et  bien  conseilles :)  mais  iris  souvent  en  advient  de 
grands  et  cruelles  meurtres  et  pilleries. 
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rebellious  city  an  army  of  hostile  neighbours  and  loyal 
subjects.'  Since  the  union  of  the  duchies  of  Ferrara 
and  Urbino,  the  ecclesiastical  state  extends  from  the 
Mediterranean  to  the  Adriatic,  and  from  the  confines 
of  Naples  to  the  banks  of  the  Po;  and  as  early  as  the 
sixteenth  century,  the  greater  part  of  that  spacious  and 
fruitful  country  acknowledged  the  lawful  claims  and 
temporal  sovereignty  of  the  Roman  pontiffs.  Their 
claims  were  readily  deduced  from  the  genuine,  or 
fabulous,  donations  of  the  darker  ages  :  the  succes- 
sive steps  of  their  final  settlement  would  engage  us 
too  far  in  the  transactions  of  Alexander  the  sixth,  the 
martial  operations  of  Julius  the  second,  and  the  liberal 
policy  of  Leo  the  tenth,  a  theme  which  has  been 
adorned  by  the  pens  of  the  noblest  historians  of  the 
times."  In  the  first  period  of  their  conquests,  till  the 
expedition  of  Charles  the  eighth,  the  popes  might 
successfully  wrestle  with  the  adjacent  princes  and 
states,  whose  military  force  was  equal,  or  inferior,  to 
their  own.  But  as  soon  as  the  monarchs  of  France, 
Germany,  and  Spain,  contended  with  gigantic  arms 
for  the  dominion  of  Italy,  they  supplied  with  art  the 
deficiency  of  strength  ;  and  concealed,  in  a  labyrinth 
of  wars  and  treaties,  their  aspiring  views,  and  the  im- 
mortal hope  of  chasing  the  barbarians  beyond  the 
Alps.  The  nice  balance  of  tlie  Vatican  was  often 
subverted  by  the  soldiers  of  the  north  and  west,  who 
were  united  under  the  standard  of  Charles  the  fifth: 
the  feeble  and  fluctuating  policy  of  Clement  the  seventh 
exposed  his  person  r.nd  dominions  to  the  conqueror; 
and  Rome  was  abandoned  seven  months  to  a  lawless 
army,  more  cruel  and  rapacious  than  the  Goths  and 
Vandals.1  After  this  severe  lesson,  the  popes  con- 
tracted their  ambition,  which  was  almost  satisfied, 
resumed  the  character  of  a  common  parent,  and  ab- 
stained from  all  offensive  hostilities,  except  in  a  hasty 
quarrel,  when  the  vicar  of  Christ  and  the  Turkish  sul- 
tan were  armed  at  the  same  time  against  the  kingdom 
of  Naples.*  The  French  and  Germans  at  length  with- 
drew from  the  field  of  battle  :  Milan,  Naples,  Sicily, 
Sardinia,  and  the  sea-coast  of  Tuscany,  were  firmly 
possessed  by  the  Spaniards ;  and  it  became  their  in- 
terest to  maintain  the  peace  and  dependence  of  Italy, 
which  continued  almost  without  disturbance  from  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  to  the  opening  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century.  The  Vatican  was  swayed  and  pro- 
tected by  the  religious  policy  of  the  catholic  king: 
his  prejudice  and  interest  disposed  him  in  every  dis- 
pute to  support  the  prince  against  the  people;  and 
instead  of  the  encouragement,  the  aid,  and  the  asylum, 
which  they  obtained  from  the  adjacent  states,  the 
friends  of  liberty,  or  the  enemies  of  law,  were  enclosed 
on  all  sides  within  the  iron  circle  of  despotism.  The 
long  habits  of  obedience  and  education  subdued  the 
turbulent  spirit  of  the  nobles  and  commons  of  Rome. 
The  barons  forgot  the  arms  and  factions  of  their  an- 
cestors, and  insensibly  became  the  servants  of  luxury 
and  government.  Instead  of  maintaining  a  crowd  of 
tenants  and  followers,  the  produce  of  their  estates  was 


t  By  the  economy  of  Sixtus  V.  the  revenue  of  the  ecclesiastical 
slate  was  raised  to  two  millions  and  a  half  of  Roman  crowns  (Vita, 
torn.  ii.  p.  291 — 296  )  and  so  regular  was  the  military  establishment, 
thai  in  one  month  Clement  VIII.  could  invade  the  duchy  of  Ferrara 
wilh  three  thousand  horse  and  twenty  thousand  foot,  (torn.  iii.  p.  64.) 
Since  that  lime,  (A.  D.  1597,)  the  papal  arms  are  happily  rusted  ;  but 
the  revenue  musi  have  gained  some  nominal  increase. 

u  More  especially  by  Guicciardini  and  IMachiavel  :  in  the  general 
history  of  the  f>rmer,  in  the  Florentine  history,  the  Prince,  and  the 
political  discourses  nf  the  lalier.  These,  with  their  worthy  succes- 
sors, Fra-Paolo  and  Davila,  were  justly  esteemed  the  first  historians 
of  modern  languazes,  till,  in  the  present  age,  Scotland  arose,  to  dis- 
pute the  prize  wilh  Italy  herself. 

x  In  the  history  of  the  Gothic  siese,  I  have  compared  the  barba- 
rians with  the  subjects  of  Charles  V.  (vol.  i.  p.  431  )  an  anticipa- 
tion, which,  like  thai  of  lhe  Tartar  conquests,  I  indulged  with  the 
less  scruple,  as  I  could  scarcely  hope  to  reach  the  conclusion  of  my 
work. 

y  The  ambitious  and  feeble  hostilities  of  the  Caraffa  pope.  Paul  IV. 
may  be  seen  in  Thuanus  (I.  xvi  — xviii.)  and  Giannone.  (lorn.  iv.  p. 
149—163.)  Those  catholic  bigots,  Philip  II.  and  the  duke  of  Alva, 
presumed  to  separate  lhe  Roman  prince  from  the  vicar  of  Christ; 
yet  the  holy  character,  which  would  have  sanctified  his  victory,  was 
decently  applied  to  protect  his  defeat. 
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consumed  in  the  private  expenses,  which  multiply 
the  pleasures,  and  diminish  the  power,  of  the  lord.* 
The  Colonna  and  Ursini  vied  with  each  other  in  the 
decoration  of  their  palaces  and  chapels;  and  their 
antique  splendour  was  rivalled  or  surpassed  by  the 
sudden  opulence  of  the  papal  families.  In  Rome  the 
voice  of  freedom  and  discord  is  no  longer  heard  ;  and 
instead  of  the  foaming  torrent,  a  smooth  and  stagnant 
lake  reflects  the  image  of  idleness  and  servitude. 
The  ecclesiasti-  A  christian,  a  philosopher,1  and  a  pa- 
cal  government,  trcot,  will  be  equally  scandalized  by  the 
temporal  kingdom  of  the  clergy  ;  and  the  local  majesty 
of  Rome,  the  remembrance  of  her  consuls  and  triumphs, 
may  seem  to  imbitter  the  sense,  and  aggravate  the 
shame,  of  her  slavery.  If  we  calmly  weigh  the  merits 
and  defects  of  the  ecclesiastical  government,  it  may 
be  praised  in  its  present  state,  as  a  mild,  decent,  and 
tranquil  sysiem,  exempt  from  the  dangers  of  minority, 
the  sallies  of  youth,  the  expenses  of  luxury,  and  the 
calamities  of  war.  But  these  advantages  are  over- 
balanced by  a  frequent,  perhaps  a  septennial,  election 
of  a  sovereign,  who  is  seldom  a  naiive  of  the  country  : 
the  reign  of  a  young  statesman  of  threescore,  in  the 
decline  of  his  life  and  abilities,  without  hope  to  ac- 
complish, and  without  children  to  inherit,  the  labours 
of  his  transitory  reign.  The  successful  candidate  is 
drawn  from  the  church,  and  even  the  convent;  from  the 
mode  of  education  and  life  the  most  adverse  to  reason, 
humanity,  and  freedom.  In  the  trammels  of  servile 
faith,  he  has  learned  to  believe  because  it  is  absurd, 
to  revere  all  that  is  contemptible,  and  to  despise  what- 
ever might  deserve  the  esteem  of  a  rational  being;  to 
punish  error  as  a  crime,  to  reward  mortification  and 
celibacy  as  the  first  of  virtues;  to  place  the  saints  of 
the  kalendarb  above  the  heroes  of  Rome  and  the  sages 
of  Athens;  and  to  consider  the  missal,  or  the  crucifix, 
as  more  useful  instruments  than  the  plough  or  the 
loom.  In  the  office  of  nuncio,  or  the  rank  of  cardinal, 
he  may  acquire  some  knowledge  of  the  world,  but  the 
primitive  stain  will  adhere  to  his  mind  and  manners; 
from  study  and  experience  he  may  suspect  ihe  mystery 
of  his  profession  ;  but  the  sacerdoial  artist  w  ill  imbibe 
some  portion  of  the  bigotry  which  he  inculcates.  The 
Sixtus  V.  genius  of  Sixtus  the  fifth0  burst  from 
A.  d.  the  gloom  of  a  Franciscan  cloister.  In 
lo85— 1590.  a  fpjrjrf,  0f  fjve  years,  he  exterminated 
the  outlaws  and  banditti,  abolished  the  prtfane  sanc- 
tuaries of  Romp,1  formed  a  naval  and  military  force, 
restored  and  emulated  the  monuments  of  antiquity, 
and  after  a  liberal  use  and  large  increase  of  the  reve- 
nue, left  five  millions  of  crowns  in  the  castle  of  St. 
Angelo.  But  his  justice  was  sullied  with  cruelty,  his 
activity  was  prompted  by  the  ambition  of  conquest; 
after  his  decease,  the  abuses  revived  ;  the  treasure  was 
dissipated  ;  he  entailed  on  posterity  thirty-five  new  tax- 


z  This  gradual  change  of  manners  and  expense  is  admirably  ex- 
plained by  Dr.  Adam  Smith,  (Wealth  of  Nations,  vol.  i.  p.  495—504.) 
who  proves,  perhaps  too  severely,  that  the  most  salutary  effects  have 
flowed  from  the  meanest  and  most  selfish  causes. 

a  Mr.  Hume  (Hisl.of  England,  vol.  i.  p. 389.)  loo  hastily  concludes, 
that  if  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  powers  be  united  in  the  same  per- 
son, ii  is  of  little  moment  whether  he  be  styled  prince  or  prelate, 
since  the  temporal  character  will  always  predominate. 

b  Aproteslanl  may  disdain  the  unworthy  preference  of  St.  Francis 
or  St.  Dominic,  but  he  will  not  rashly  condemn  the  zeal  or  judgment 
of  Sixtus  V.  who  placed  the  statues  of  the  apostles,  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul,  on  the  vacant  columns  of  Trajan  and  Anlouine. 

c  A  wandering  Italian,  Gregorio  Leti,  has  given  the  Vita  di  Sisto,  [ 
Qninto.  (Ainstel.  1721,  3  vols,  in  12mo,)  a  copious  and  amusing  work, 
but  which  does  not  command  our  absolute  confidence.  Yet  the  cha 
racier  of  the  man,  and  the  principal  facts,  are  supported  by  the  an- 
nals of  Spondanns  and  Muratori,  (A.  D.  15S5— 1590.)  and  the  contem- 
porary history  of  Ihe  great  Thuanus,  (I.  lxxxii.  c.  1,  2.  I.  lxxxiv.  c.  10. 
1.  c.  c  8.) 

*1  These  privileged  places,  the  quartieri  or  franchises,  were  adopt- 
ed from  the  Koman  nobles  by  ihe  foreign  ministers.  Julius  II.  had 
once  abolished  the  abominandum  el  deiestandum  frani  hiuaruin  hu- 
jusmodi  nomen  ;  and  afier  Sixtus  V.  ihey  aeain  revived,  I  cannot 
discern  either  the  justice  or  magnanimity  of  Louis  XIV.  who,  in  168', 
sent  his  ambassador,  the  marquis  de  Lavardin,  lo  Rome,  with  an  arm- 
ed force  of  a  thousand  officers,  guards,  and  domestics,  to  maintain  ihis 
Iniquitous  claim,  and  insult  pope  Innocenl  XI.  in  the  heart  of  his 
capital.  (Vita  di  Sisto  V.  loin.  iii.  p.  260  —278.  Muratori,  Annali 
D'llalia,  torn.  xv.  p.  494—496.  and  Voltaire,  Siecle  de  Louis  XIV. 
torn.  ii.  c.  14.  p.  58,  59.) 
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es  and  the  venality  of  offices;  and,  after  his  death,  his 
statue  was  demolished  by  an  ungrateful  or  an  injured 
people."  The  wild  and  original  character  of  Sixtus 
the  fifth  stands  alone  in  the  series  of  the  pontiff's :  the 
maxims  and  effects  of  their  temporal  government  may 
be  collected  from  the  positive  and  comparative  view 
of  the  arts  and  philosophy,  the  agriculture  and  trade, 
the  wealth  and  population,  of  the  ecclesiastical  state. 
For  myself,  it  is  my  wish  to  depart  in  charily  with  all 
mankind,  nor  am  I  willing,  in  these  last  moments,  to 
offend  even  the  pope  and  clergy  of  Rome/ 


CHAP.  XXXII, 

Prospect  of  ihe  ruins  of  Rome  in  the  fifteenth  century. — 
Four  causes  of  decay  and  destruction. —Example  of  the 
Coliseum, — Renovation  of  the  city, — Conclusion  of  the 
whole  xvork. 

In  the  last  days  of  pope  Eugenius  the  View  and  dis- 
fourth,  two  of  his  servants,  the  learned  course  of  Pog- 
Poggius  •  and  a  friend,  ascended  the  Cap-  &apiu.n!?«  *B, 
itoline  hill ;  reposed  themselves  among  A.  D  1430.  ' 
tbe  ruins  of  eohnnns  and  temples;  and  viewed  from 
that  commanding  spot  the  wide  and  various  prospect 

e  Th;s  outrage  produced  a  decree,  which  was  inscribed  on  marble, 
and  placed  in  the  Capitol.  Il  is  expressed  in  a  style  of  manly  sim- 
plicity and  freedom  :  Si  q u is,  sive  privatus,  sive  maeistratum  gerens, 
de  rollocanda  vivo  pontine!  status  menlionem  faceVe  ausil,  legitimo 
S.  P  Q.  U.  decreto  in  perpetuum  ii  famis  et  publicorum  munerum 
expers  eslo.  MDXC.  niense  Aususlo.  (Vila  di  Sisto  V.  torn.  iii.  p. 469.) 
I  believe  that  this  decree  is  still  observed,  and  I  know  ti  at  every 
monarch  who  deserves  a  statue,  should  himself  impose  the  prohibi- 
tion. 

f  The  histories  of  the  church,  Italy,  and  Christendom,  have  contri- 
buted to  the  chapter  which  I  now  conclude.  In  the  original  Lives 
of  the  P..pes,  we  often  discover  the  city  and  republic  of  Koine;  and 
the  events  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  are  preserved  in 
the  rude  and  domestic  chronicles  which  I  have  carefully  inspected, 
and  shall  recapitulate  in  the  order  of  time. 

1.  Monaldeschi  (Ludovici  Boncomitis)  Fragmenta  Annalium  Roman. 
A.  I).  1328,  in  the  Scriplores  Kerum  Ilaiicarum  of  Muratori,  torn, 
xii.  p.  525.  N  B.  The  credit  of  this  fragment  is  somewhat  hurt  by 
a  singular  Interpolation,  in  which  the  author  relates  his  own  death 
at  the  age  of  1 15  years.  * 

2.  Fragment*  Historise  Romance,  (Vulgo  Thomas  Forlifioccse,)  in  Ro- 
niana  Dialecio  vulgari,  (A.  D.  1327— 1354.)  in  Muratori,  Antiquitat. 
medii  JEvi  Italia?,  iqm.  iii.  p.  217— 54S.  the  authentic  ground  work 
of  the  history  of  Kienzi. 

3.  Delphini  (dentil is)  Diarium  Romanum,  (A.  D.  1370—1410.)  in  the 
Rerum  Ilaiicarum,  iom.  iii.  p.  ii.  p.  816. 

4.  Anlohii  (Puri)  diarium  Rom. (A.  D.  1404-1417.)  torn.  xxiv.  p.  969. 

5.  Pelroni  (Pauli)  Miscellauea  Historica  Romana,  (A.  D.  1433—1446.) 
loin.  xxiv.  p.  HOI . 

6.  Voleterrani  (Jacob.)  Diarium  Rom.  (A.  D.  1472— 14S4.)  torn,  xxiii. 
p.  81. 

7.  Anonvmi  Diarium  Urbis  Romae,  (A.  D.  1431—1492.)  torn.  iii.  p.  ii. 
p.  1069. 

8.  Infessurae  (Slephani)  Diarium  Romanum,  (A.  D.  1294,  or  1338— 
1494  )  torn.  iii.  p.  ii.  p.  11U9. 

9.  Hisloria  Arcana  Alexandri  VI.  sive  Excerpla  ex  Liario  Joh.  Bar- 
cardi,  (A  D.  1492—1503.)  edila  a  Godefr.  Gulielm.  Leibnizio,  Han- 
over, r697,  in  4lo.  The  large  and  valuable  Journal  of  Burcard 
might  be  completed  from  the  MSS.  in  different  libraries  of  Italy 
and  France.  (M.  de  Foncemagne,  in  the  Memoires  de  l'Acad,  dea 
Inscript.  loin.  xvii.  p.  594— -606.) 

Except  the  last,  all  these  fragments  and  diaries  are  inserted  in  the 
Collections  of  Muratori,  my  guide  and  master  in  the  history  of  Italy. 
His  country,  and  Ihe  public,  are  indebted  lo  him  for  the  following 
works  on  that  subject :  1.  Rerum  Italicarum  Scriptores,  (A.  P.  500 
— 1500,)  quorum  potissima  pars  nunc  primum  in  iucem  prodtt,  6cc. 
twenty-eight  vols,  in  folio,  Milan,  1723—1738,  1751.  A  volume  of 
chronological  and  alphabetical  tables  is  still  wanting  as  a  key  to  this 
great  work,  w  hich  is  yet  in  a  disorderly  and  defective  stale.  2.  An- 
tiquitates  Italia  medii  jExi,  six  vols,  in  folio,  Milan,  1738 — 1743,  in 
seventy-five  curious  dissertations,  on  the  manners,  government,  reli- 
gion, &c.  of  the  Italians  of  Ihe  darker  ages,  with  a  large  supplement 
of  charters,  chronicles,  Sec.  3.  Uissertazioni  sopra  le  A?ttiquita 
Italiane,  three  vols,  in  4to,  Milano,  1751,  a  free  version  by  the  author, 
Which  may  be  quoted  with  the  same  confidence  as  the  Latin  lexl  of 
Ihe  Antiquities.  4.  Annali  </'  Italia,  eighteen  vols,  in  octavo,  Aiilan, 
1753—1756,  a  dry,  though  accurale  and  useful,  abridgment  of  the  his- 
tory of  Italy  from  the  birth  of  Christ  lo  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  5.  Dell-  Anticliita  Kstensee  et  huliuite,  two  vols,  in  folio, 
Modena,  1717,  1740.  In  Ihe  history  of  this  illustrious  race,  the  parent 
of  our  Brunswick  kings,  the  critic  is  not  seduced  by  ihe  loyally  or 
gratitude  of  ihe  subject.  In  all  his  works,  Muratori  approves  him- 
self a  diligenl  and  laborious  wriler,  who  aspires  above  tne  prejudices 
of  a  catholic  priest.  He  was  born  in  the  year  16/2,  and  died  in  the 
year  1750,  after  passing  near  sixty  years  in  ihe  libraries  of  iWilan  and 
Modena.  (Vila  del  Proposio  Ludovico  Antonio  Muratori,  by  his  De- 
phew  and  successor,  Gian.  Francesco  Soli  Muratori,  Venezia,  1756, 
in  4lo  ) 

»  I  have  already  (vol.  i.  note  d.  chap.  zxzi.  p.  419.)  mentioned  the 
age,  character,  and  writings  of  Poggius ;  and  particularly  noticed  the 
dale  of  ihis  elegani  moral  lecture  on  the  varieties  of  fortune. 
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of  desolation.0  The  place  and  the  object  gave  ample 
scope  for  moralizing  on  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune, 
which  spares  neither  man  nor  the  proudest  of  his 
works,  which  buries  empires  and  cities  in  a  common 
grave;  and  it  was  agreed,  that  in  proportion  to  her 
former  greatness,  the  fall  of  Rome  was  the  more 
awful  and  deplorable.  "Her  primaeval  state,  such  as 
she  misht  appear  in  a  remote  age,  when  Evander 
entertained  the  stranger  of  Troy,c  has  been  delineated 
by  the  fancy  of  Virgil.  This  Tarpeian  rock  was  then 
a  savaoe  and  solitary  thicket:  in  the  time  of  the  poet, 
it  was  crowned  with  the  golden  roofs  of  a  temple;  the 
temple  is  overthrown,  the  sold  has  been  pillaged,  the 
wheel  of  fortune  has  accomplished  her  revolution, 
and  the  sacred  ground  is  a^ain  disfigured  with  thorns 
and  brambles.  The  hill  of  the  capitol,  on  which  we 
sit,  was  formerly  the  head  of  the  Roman  empire,  the 
citadel  of  the  earth,  the  terror  of  kings  ;  illustrated  by 
the  footsteps  of  so  many  triumphs,  enriched  with  the 
spoils  and  tributes  of  so  many  nations.  This  spec- 
tacle of  the  world,  how  is  it  fallen  1  how  changed  ! 
how  defaced  !  the  path  of  victory  is  obliterated  by 
vines,  and  the  benches  of  the  senators  are  concealed 
by  a  dunghill.  Cast  your  eyes  on  the  Palatine  hill, 
and  seek  among  the  shapeless  and  enormous  frag- 
ments, the  marble  theatre,  the  obelisks,  the  colossal 
statues,  the  porticoes  of  Nero's  palace;  survey  the 
other  hills  of  the  city,  the  vacant  space  is  interrupted 
only  by  ruins  and  gardens.  The  forum  of  the  Roman 
people,  where  they  assembled  to  enact  th>  ir  laws  and 
elect  their  magistrates,  is  now  enclosed  for  the  cul- 
tivation of  potherbs,  or  thrown  open  for  the  reception 
of  swine  and  buffaloes.  The  public  and  private  edifi- 
ces, that  were  founded  for  eternity,  lie  prostrate,  naked, 
and  broken,  like  the  limbs  of  a  mighty  giant;  and  the 
ruin  is  the  more  visible,  from  the  stupendous  relics 
that  have  survived  the  injuries  of  time  and  fortune. "d 
His  description  These  relics  are  minutely  described 
ofiheruin.  by  Poggius,  one  of  the  first  who  raised 
his  eyes  from  the  monuments  of  legendary,  to  those 
of  classic,  superstition.'  1.  Besides  a  bridge,  an  arch, 
a  sepulchre,  and  the  pyramid  of  Cestius.  he  cculd 
discern,  of  the  age  of  the  republic,  a  double  row  of 
vaults,  in  the  salt-office  of  the  capitol,  which  were 
inscribed  with  the  name  and  munificence  of  Catullus. 
2.  Eleven  temples  were  visible  in  some  degree,  from 
the  perfect  form  of  the  pantheon,  to  the  three  arches 
and  a  marble  column  of  the  temple  of  Peace,  which 
Vespasian  erected  after  the  civil  wars  and  the  Jewish 
triumph.  3.  Of  the  number,  which  he  rashly  defines, 
of  seven  thermx,  or  public  baths,  none  were  suffi- 
ciently entire  to  represent  the  use  and  distribution  of 
the  several  parts:  but  those  of  Diocletian  and  Antoni- 
nus Caracalla  still  retained  the  titles  of  the  founders, 
and  astonished  the  curious  spectator,  who,  in  observ- 
ing their  solidity  and  extent,  the  variety  of  marbles, 
the  size  and  multitude  of  the  columns,  compared  the 
labour  and  expense  with  the  use  and  importance.  Of 
the  baths  of  Constantine,  of  Alexander,  cf  Domitian, 
or  rather  of  Titus,  some  vestige  misht  yet  be  found. 
4.  The  triumphal  arches  of  Titus,  Severus,  and  Con- 
stantine, were  entire,  both  the  structure  and  the  in- 
scriptions; a  falling  fragment  was  honoured  with  the 
name  of  Trajan  :  and  two  arches,  still  extant,  in  the  Fla- 
minian  way,  have  been  ascribed  to  the  baser  memory 
of  Faustina  and  Gallienus.  5.  After  the  wonder  of 
the  Coliseum,  Poggius  might  have  overlooked  a  small 


b  Consedimus  in  ipsi  Tarpeiae  arcis  minis,  pone  ingens  portae  cujus- 
dam,  ut  puto,  tempti,  marmoreum  limen,  plurimasque  passim  confrac- 
tas  columnas,  uude  masna  ex  parte  prospectus  urbis  palet,  (p.  5.) 

c  .Eneid  viii.  97.-369.  This  ancient  picture,  so  artfully  intro- 
duced, and  so  exquisitely  finished,  must  have  been  highly  interest- 
ins  to  an  inhabitant  of  Borne ;  and  our  early  studies  allow  us  to  sym- 
pathize in  the  feelings  of  a  Roman. 

d  Capitolium  adeo  ....  immutatum  ut  vineae  in  senatorum  subsel- 
lia  successerint,  slercorum  ac  purgameniorum  receptaculum  factum. 
Respice  ad  Palatinum  montem  ....  vasta  rudera  ....  caeteros  colles 
perlustra  omnia  vacua  sdificiis,  minis  vineisque  oppleta  consoicies. 
(Poggius  de  Varietal.  Fortunse,  p.  21.) 

«"See  Poggius,  p.  8— 82. 


amphitheatre  of  brick,  most  probably  for  the  use  of 
the  praetorian  camp:  the  theatres  of  Marcellus  and 
Pompey  were  occupied  in  a  great  measure  by  public 
and  private  buildings;  and  in  the  Circus  Agonalis  and 
Maxiimis,  little  more  than  the  situation  and  the  form 
could  be  investigated.  6.  The  columns  of  Trajan  and 
Antonine  were  still  erect:  but  the  Egyptian  obelisks 
were  broken  or  buried.  A  people  of  grods  and  heroes, 
the  workmanship  of  art,  was  reduced  to  one  equestrian 
figure  of  gilt  brass,  and  to  five  marble  statues,  of 
which  the  most  conspicuous  were  the  two  horses  of 
Phidias  and  Praxiteles.  7.  The  two  mausoleums  or 
sepulchres  of  Augustus  and  Hadrian  could  not  totally 
be  lost;  but  the  former  was  only  visible  as  a  mound 
of  earth;  and  the  latter,  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  had 
acquired  the  name  and  appearance  of  a  modern  for- 
tress. With  the  addition  of  some  separate  and  name- 
less columns,  such  were  the  remains  of  the  ancient 
city:  for  the  marks  of  a  more  recent  structure  might 
be  detected  in  the  walls,  which  formed  a  circumfe- 
rence of  ten  miles,  included  three  hundred  and  seven- 
ty-nine turrets,  and  opened  into  the  country  by  thir- 
teen gates. . 

This  melancholy  picture  was  drawn  Gradual  decay 
above  nine  hundred  years  after  the  fall  of  Rome, 
of  the  western  empire,  and  even  of  the  Gothic  king- 
dom of  Italy.  A  Ions  period  of  distress  and  anarchy, 
in  which  empire,  and  arts,  and  riches,  had  migrated 
from  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  was  incapable  of  restor- 
ing or  adorning  the  city;  and  as  all  that  is  human 
must  retrograde  if  it  do  not  advance,  every  successive 
age  must  have  hastened  the  ruin  of  the  works  of  anti- 
quity. To  measure  the  progress  of  decay,  and  to  as- 
certain, at  each  aera,  the  state  of  each  edifice,  would 
be  an  endless  and  useless  labour,  and  I  shall  content 
myself  with  two  observations,  which  will  introduce 
a  short  inquiry  into  the  general  causes  and  effects. 
1.  Two  hundred  years  before  the  eloquent  complaint 
of  Pogrgius,  an  anonymous  writer  composed  a  descrip- 
tion of  Rome.'  His  ignorance  may  repeat  the  same 
objects  under  strange  and  fabulous  names.  Yet  this 
harbarous  topographer  had  eyes  and  ears,  he  could  ob- 
serve the  visible  remains,  he  could  listen  to  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  people,  and  he  distinctly  enumerates  seven 
thpatres,  eleven  baths,  twelve  arches,  and  eighteen 
palaces,  of  which  many  had  disappeared  before  the 
time  of  Poggius.  It  is  apparent,  that  many  stately 
monuments  of  antiquity  survived  till  a  late  period,* 
and  that  the  principles  of  destruction  acted  with  vigo- 
rous and  increasing  energy  in  the  thirteenth  and  four- 
teenth centuries.  2.  The  same  reflection  must  be  ap- 
plied to  the  three  last  ages;  and  we  should  vainly 
seek  the  Septjzonium  of  Severus  ;b  which  is  celebrated 
by  Petrarch  and  the  antiquarians  of  the  sixieenth  cen- 
tury. While  the  Roman  edifices  were  still  entire,  the 
first  blows,  however  weighty  and  impetuous,  were 
resisted  by  the  solidity  of  the  mass  and  the  harmony 
of  the  parts ;  but  the  slightest  touch  would  precipitate 
the  fragments  of  arches  and  columns,  that  already  nod- 
ded to  their  fall. 

After  a  diligent  inquiry.  I  can  discern  Four  causes  of 
four  principal   causes  of  the  ruin  of  destruction. 
Rome,  which  continued  to  operate  in  a  period  of  more 
than  a  thousand  years.    I.  The  injuries  of  time  and 
nature.    II.  The  hostile  attacks  of  the  barbarians  and 


f  Liber  de  Mirabilibus  Komae,  ex  Registro  Nicolai  Cardinalis  do 
Arragonia,  in  Bibliotheca  St.  Isidori  Annario  IV.  No.  69.  This  trea- 
tise, with  some  short  but  pertinent  nnies.  has  been  published  by 
Monlfaueon,  (Diarium  Ilalicum,  p.  2S3 — 301.)  who  thus  delivers  his 
own  critical  opinion  :  Scriptor  xiiim'  circiter  saeculi,  ut  ibidem  nota- 
tur;  antiquarian  rei  imperiius,  et,  ul  ab  illo  sevo,  nueis  el  anilibus 
fabellis  referius:  sed,  quia  mouumenia.  qua;  iis  lemporibus  Romas 
supereran:  pro  modulo  recensel,  non  parum  inde  tticis  muluabilur 
qui  Romanis  anliquilatibus  indagandis  operant  navabit,  (p.  283.) 

g  Th?  Pere  Mobi  l  Ion  (Analecta.  lorn.  iv.  p.  502.)  has  published  an 
anonymous  pilgrim  of  the  ninth  century,  who,  in  his  visil  round  the 
churches  and  holy  places  of  Rome,  touches  on  several  buildings,  es- 
pecially porticoes,  which  had  disappeared  before  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury. 

h  On  the  Sepliznnium,  see  the  Memoirps  sur  Pclrarque,  (lom.  i.  p. 
325.)  Donatus,  (p.  ZVt.)  and  Nardini.  (p.  117.  414.) 
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christians.  III.  The  use  and  abuse  of  the  materials. 
And,  IV.  The  domestic  quarrels  of  the  Romans. 

1.  The  injuries      I.  The  art  of  man  is  able  to  construct 
of  nature;      monuments  far  more  permanent  than  the 

narrow  span  of  his  own  existence:  yet  these  monu- 
ments, like  himself,  are  perishable  and  frail;  and  in 
the  boundless  annals  of  time,  his  life  and  his  labours 
must  equally  be  measured  as  a  fleeting  moment.  Of  a 
simple  and  solid  edifice,  it  is  not  easy  however  to  cir- 
cumscribe the  duration.  As  the  wonders  of  ancient 
days,  the  pyramids  '  attracted  the  curiosity  of  the  an- 
cients :  a  hundred  generations,  the  leaves  of  autumn,k 
have  dropt  into  the  grave;  and  after  the  fall  of  the 
Pharaohs  and  Ptolemies,  the  Caesars  and  caliphs,  the 
same  pyramids  stand  erect  and  unshaken  above  the 
floods  of  the  Nile.  A  complex  figure  of  various  and 
minute  parts  is  more  acceptable  to  injury  and  decay  ; 
hurricanes  and  and  the  silent  lapse  of  time  is  often  ac- 
eanhquakes;  celerated  by  hurricanes  and  earthquakes, 
by  fires  and  inundations.  The  air  and  earth  have 
doubtless  been  shaken;  and  the  lofty  turrets  of  Rome 
have  tottered  from  their  foundations;  but  the  seven 
hills  do  not  appear  to  be  placed  on  the  great  cavities 
of  the  globe;  nor  has  the  city,  in  any  age,  heen  expo- 
sed to  the  convulsions  of  nature,  which,  in  the  climate 
of  Antioch,  Lisbon,  or  Limn,  have  crumbled  in  a  few 
.  moments  the  works  of  ages  into  dust. 

'  Fire  is  the  most  powerful  agent  of  life 
and  death:  the  rapid  mischief  may  be  kindled  and 
propagated  by  the  industry  or  negligence  of  mankind  ; 
and  every  period  of  the  Roman  annals  is  marked  by 
the  repetition  of  similar  calamities.  A  memorable 
conflagration,  the  guilt  or  misfortune  of  Nero's  reign, 
continued,  though  with  unequal  fury,  either  six  or  nine 
days.'  Innumerable  buildings,  crowded  in  close  and 
crooked  streets,  supplied  perpetual  fuel  for  the  flames; 
and  when  they  ceased,  four  only  of  the  fourteen  re- 
gions were  left  entire;  three  were  totally  destroyed, 
and  seven  were  deformed  by  the  relics  of  smoking  and 
lacerated  edifices.™  In  the  full  meridian  of  empire, 
the  metropolis  arose  with  fresh  beauty  from  her  ashes  ; 
yet  the  memory  of  the  old  deplored  their  irreparable 
losses,  the  arts  of  Greece,  the  trophies  of  victory,  the 
monuments  of  primitive  or  fabulous  antiquity.  In  the 
days  of  distress  and  anarchy,  every  wound  is  mortal, 
every  fall  irretrievable  ;  nor  can  the  damage  he  restored 
either  by  the  public  care  of  government,  or  the  activity 
of  private  interest.  Yet  two  causes  may  be  alleged, 
which  render  the  calamity  of  fire  more  destructive  to 
a  flourishing  than  a  decayed  city.  1.  The  more  com- 
bustible materials  of  brick,  timber,  and  metals,  are 
first  melted  or  consumed  ;  but  the  flames  may  play 
without  injury  or  effect  on  the  naked  walls,  and  massy 
arches,  that  have  been  despoiled  of  their  ornaments. 

2.  It  is  among  the  common  and  plebeian  habitations, 
that  a  mischievous  spark  is  most  easily  blown  to  a 
conflagration  ;  but  as  soon  as  they  are  devoured,  the 
greater  edifices  which  have  resisted  or  escaped,  are 
left  as  so  many  islands  in  a  state  of  solitude  and  safe- 
ty. From  her  situation,  Rome  is  expos- 
inundations.    eJ  tQ  the  danger  0f  freqUent  inundations. 

i  The  ase  of  the  pyramids  is  remote  and  unknown,  since  Diodnrus 
Siculus,  (torn.  i.  I.  i.  c.  44.  p.  72.)  is  unable  to  decide  whether  they 
were  constructed  100(1,  or  341)0,  years  before  the  hundred  and  eighti- 
eth Olympiad.  Sir  John  Marsham's  contracted  scaleof  the  Egyptian 
dynasties  would  fix  them  above  2000  years  before  Christ.  (Canon 
Chronicus,  p.  47.) 

k  See  the  speech  of  Glaucus  in  the  Iliad.  ('.  146.)  This  natural 
but  melancholy  picture  is  familiar  to  Homer. 

I  The  learning  and  criticism  of  M.  des  Vignoles  (Histoire  Critique 
de  la  Republniue  des  Letlres,  torn.  viii.  p.  74 — 118.  ix.  p.  172—187.) 
dales  the  fire  of  Rome  from  A.  D.  G4,  July  19,  and  the  subsequent 
persecution  of  the  christians  from  November  15,  of  the  same  year. 

m  Quippe  in  resumes  quatiiordecim  Roma  dividitur,  quorum  qua. 
tuor  inlegrae  manebanl,  tres  solo  tenus  dejectae  :  septem  reliquis 
pauca  teclorum  vestisia  supererant,  lacera  el  semiusta.  Among  the 
old  relics  that  were  irreparably  lost,  Tacitus  enumerates  llie  temple 
of  the  moon  of  Servius  Tullius;  the  fane  and  altar  consecrated  by 
Evander  praesenti  Herculi  ;  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Stator,  a  vow  of 
Romulus;  the  palace  of  Numa;  the  temple  of  Vesta  cum  Penalibus 
populi  Romani.  He  then  deplores  the  opes  tot  victoriis  quoesitae  el 
Grscarum  artium  decora  ....  multa  quae  seniores  meminerant,  qua 
reparari  nequibant.  (Anual.  xv.  10,  41.) 


Without  excepting;  the  Tiber,  the  rivers  that  descend 
from  either  side  of  ih  ■  Apennine  have  a  short  and  ir- 
regular course  :  a  shallow  stream  in  the  summer  heats; 
an  impetuous  torrr.it,  when  it  is  swelled,  in  the  sum- 
mer or  winter,  by  the  fall  of  rain,  and  the  melting  of 
snows.  When  the  current  is  repelled  from  tlie  sea  by 
adverse  winds,  when  the  ordinary  bed  is  inadequate  to 
the  weight  of  waters,  they  rise  above  the  banks,  and 
overspread,  without  limits  or  control,  the  plains  and 
cities  of  the  adjacent  country.  Soon  after  the  triumph 
of  the  first  Punic  war,  the  Tiber  was  increased  by 
unusual  rains;  and  the  inundation,  surpassing  all  for- 
mer measure  of  time  and  place,  destroyed  all  the  build- 
ings that  were  situate  below  the  hills  of  Rome.  Ac- 
cording to  the  variety  of  ground,  the  same  mischief 
was  produced  by  different  means;  and  the  edifices 
were  either  swept  away  by  the  sudden  impulse,  or 
dissolved  and  undermined  by  the  long  continuance,  of 
the  flood."  Under  the  rei<in  of  Augustus,  the  same 
calamity  was  renewed  :  the  lawless  river  overturned 
the  palaces  and  temples  on  its  banks;"  and,  after  the 
labours  of  the  emperor  in  cleansing  and  widening  the 
bed  that  was  encumbered  with  ruins.P  the  vigilance  of 
his  successors  was  exercised  by  similar  dangers  and 
designs.  The  project  of  diverting  into  new  channels 
the  Tiber  itself,  or  some  of  the  dependent  streams, 
was  long  opposed  by  superstition  and  local  interests;"1 
nor  did  the  use  compensate  the  toil  and  cost  of  the 
tardy  and  imperfect  execution.  The  servitude  of  riv- 
ers is  the  noblest  and  most  important  victory  which 
man  has  obtained  over  the  licentiousness  of  nature;' 
and  if  such  were  the  ravages  of  the  Tiber  under  a  firm 
and  active  government,  what  could  oppose,  or  who  can 
enumerate,  the  injuries  of  the  city,  after  the  fall  of  the 
western  empire?  A  remedy  was  at  length  produced 
by  the  evil  itself :  the  accumulation  of  rubbish,  and 
the  earth  that  has  been  washed  down  from  the  hills,  is 
supposed  to  have  elevated  the  plain  of  Rome  fourteen 
or  fifteen  feet,  perhaps,  above  the  ancient  level ;"  and 
the  modern  city  is  less  accessible  to  the  attacks  of  the 
river.' 

II.  The  crowd  of  writers  of  every  n.  The  h09tile 
nation,  who  impute  the  destruction  of  attacks  of  the 
the  Roman  monuments  to  the  Goths  and  barbarians  and 
,       ,    .    .         .  ,     .  j  »  •  christians, 

the  christians,  have  neglected  to  inquire 

how  far  they  were  animated  by  a  hostile  principle,  and 
how  far  they  possessed  the  means  and  the  leisure  to 
satiate  their  enmity.  In  the  preceding  chapters  of  this 
History,  I  have  described  tbe  triumph  of  barbarism 


n  A.  TJ.  C.  507,  repentina  subversio  ipsius  Romae  pnevenit  irium- 
phuin  Romanorum  ....  diversae  ignium  aquarumque  clades  pene  ab- 
suinsere  urbem.  Nam  Tiberis  insolitis  aucius  imbribus  el  ultra 
opinionem,  vel  diulurhitate  vel  magnitudine  redundans,  omnia  Ro- 
mae aedificia  in  planoposiia  delevit.  Diversae  qualitates  locorum  ad 
unam  convenere  perniciem  :  quoniam  el  quae  signior  inundatio  tenuit 
niadefacta  dissolvit,  ei  quae  cursus  lorrentis  ihvenit  impulsa  dejecit. 
(Orosius,  Hist.  1.  iv.  c.  11  p.  244.  edit.  Havercariip.)  Yel  we  may  ob- 
serve, it  is  the  plan  and  study  of  the  chrisiian  apologist,  to  magnify 
the  calamities  of  the  pagan  world. 

Vidimus  flavum  Tiberim,  retortis 
I.iltore  Eirusco  viulemer  undis, 
Ire  dejeclum  inonumenta  Regis 

Templaque  Vestae.  (Horat.  Carm.  i.  2.) 

If  the  palace  of  Numa,  and  temple  of  Vesta,  were  thrown  down  in 
Horace's  time,  whal  was  consumed  of  those  buildings  by  Nero's  fire 
could  hardly  deserve  the  epithets  of  veinsiissima  or  incorrupla. 

p  Ad  coercendas  inunda'iones  alveum  Tiberis  laxavit,  ac  repurga- 
vil,  compleium  olim  ruderibus,  et  aedificiorum  prolapsionibus  coarc- 
latum.  (Suetonius  in  Auguslo,  c.  30  ) 

q  Tacitus  (Annal.  i.  79.)  reports  the  petitions  of  the  different  towns 
of  Italy  to  the  senate  against  the  measure  ;  and  we  may  applaud  the 
progress  of  reason.  On  a  similar  occusi  >n,  local  interests  would  un-  • 
doubiedly  be  consulted  :  but  an  English  House  of  Commons  would 
rejeel  with  contempt  the  arguments  of  superstition,  "thai  nature 
had  assisned  to  the  rivers  their  proper  course,"  &c. 

r  See  the  Epoques  de  la  Nature  of  the  eloquent  and  philosophic 
Buffim.  His  picture  of  Guyana  in  South  America,  is  thai  of  a  new 
and  savage  land,  in  which  the  waters  are  abandoned  to  themselves 
without  being  regulated  by  human  industry,  (p.  212.  501.  quarto 
edition.) 

•  In  his  Travels  in  Italy.  Sir.  Addison  (his  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  98. 
Baskerville's  edition)  has  observed  this  curious  and  unquestionable 
fact. 

t  Yel  in  modern  limes,  the  Tiber  has  sometimes  damaged  the  city, 
and  in  the  years  1530,  1557,  1598,  the  Annals  of  iMuratori  record  three 
mischievous  and  memorable  inundations,  (torn.  XIV.  p.  268.  429.  torn, 
xv.  p.  99,  &e.) 
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and  religion  ;  and  I  can  only  resume,  in  a  few  words, 
their  real  or  imaginary  connexion  with  the  ruin  of  an- 
cient Rome.  Our  fancy  may  create,  or  adopt,  a  pleas- 
ing romance,  that  the  Goths  and  Vandals  sallied  from 
Scandinavia,  ardent  to  avenge  the  flight  of  Odin  ;°  to 
break  the  chains,  and  to  chastise  the  oppressors,  of 
mankind  ;  that  they  wish  to  burn  the  records  of  clas- 
sic literature,  and  to  found  their  national  architecture 
on  the  broken  members  of  the  Tuscan  and  Corinthian 
orders.  But  in  simple  truth,  the  northern  conquerors 
were  neither  sufficiently  savage,  nor  sufficiently  refin- 
ed, to  entertain  such  aspiring-  ideas  of  destruction  and 
revenge.  The  shepherds  of  Scythia  and  Germany 
had  been  educated  in  the  armies  of  rhe  empire,  whose 
discipline  they  acquired,  and  whose  weakness  they 
invaded  ;  with  the  familiar  use  of  the  Latin  tongue, 
they  had  learned  to  reverence  the  name  and  titles  of 
Rome  ;  and,  though  incapable  of  emulating,  they  were 
more  inclined  to  admire,  than  to  abolish,  the  arts  and 
studies  of  a  brighter  period.  In  the  transient  posses- 
sion of  a  rich  and  unresisting  capital,  the  soldiers  of 
Alaric  and  Genseric  were  stimulated  by  the  passions 
of  a  victorious  army;  amidst  the  wanton  indulgence 
of  lust  or  cruelty,  portable  wealth  was  the  object  of 
their  search  :  nor  could  they  derive  either  pride  or 
pleasure  from  the  unprofitable  reflection,  that  they  had 
battered  to  the  ground  the  works  of  the  consuls  and 
Caesars.  Their  monuments  were  indeed  precious ; 
the  Goths  evacuated  Rome  on  the  sixth,"  the  Vandals 
on  the  fifteenth,  day;?  and,  though  it  be  far  more  diffi- 
cult to  build  than  to  destroy,  their  hasty  assault  would 
have  made  a  slight  impression  on  the  solid  piles  of 
antiquity.  We  may  remember,  that  both  Alaric  and 
Genseric  affected  to  spare  the  buildings  of  the  city  ; 
that  they  subsisted  in  strength  and  beauty  under  the 
auspicious  government  of  Theodoric  ;*  and  that  the 
momentary  resentment  of  Totila*  was  disarmed  by 
his  own  temper  and  the  advice  of  his  friends  and  ene- 
mies. From  these  innocent  barbarians,  the  reproach 
may  be  transferred  to  the  catholics  of  Rome.  The 
statues,  altars,  and  houses  of  the  daemons,  were  an 
abomination  in  their  eyes  ;  and  in  the  absolute  com- 
mand of  the  city,  they  might  labour  with  zeal  and 
perseverance  to  erase  the  idolatry  of  their  ancestors. 
The  demolition  of  the  temples  in  the  east*  affords  to 
them  an  example  of  conduct,  and  to  us  an  argument  of 
belief;  and  it  is  probable,  that  a  portion  of  guilt  or 
merit  may  be  imputed  with  justice  to  the  Roman  pro- 
selytes. Yet  their  abhorrence  was  confined  to  the 
monuments  of  heathen  superstition  ;  and  the  civil  struc- 
tures that  were  dedicated  to  the  business  or  pleasure 
of  society  might  be  preserved  without  injury  or  scan- 
dal. The  change  of  religion  was  accomplished,  not 
by  a  popular  tumult,  but  by  the  decrees  of  the  empe- 
rors, of  the  senate,  and  of  time.  Of  the  christian 
hierarchy,  the  bishops  of  Rome  were  commonly  the 
most  prudent  and  least  fanatic  :  nor  can  any  positive 
charge  be  opposed  to  the  meritorious  act  of  saving 
and  converting  the  majestic  structure  of  the  pantheon.0 
HI.  The  use  and  The  value  of  any  object  that  sup- 

abuse  of  the  ma-  plies  the  wants  or  pleasures  of  mankind, 
terlals"  is  compounded  of  its  substance  and  its 

form,  of  the  materials  and  the  manufacture.    Its  price 


u  I  lake  this  opportunity  of  declaring,  that  in  the  course  of  twelve 
years,  I  have  forgotten,  or  renounced, "the  flight  of  Odin  from  Azoph 
lo  Sweden,  which  1  never  very  seriously  believed,  (vol.  i.  p.  94.)  The 
•  Goths  are  apparently  Germans  :  but  all  beyond  Caesar  and  Tacitus  is 
darkness  or  fable,  in  the  antiquities  of  Germany. 

i  History  of  the  Decline,  &c.  vol.  i.  p.  431. 

t  vol.  i.  p.  480. 

z  vol.  i.  p.  537. 

a  vol.  ii.  p.  69. 

b  vol.  i.  p.  356,  390. 

c  Eodem  tempore  petiit  a  Phocate  principe  lemplum,  Quod  appella- 
tor Pantheon,  ill  quo  fecit  ecclesiam  Sanaa  Marias  semper  Vireinis, 
et  omnium  manyrum ;  in  qua  ecclesiae  princeps  multa  bona  obtulit. 
(Anastasius  vel  polius  Liber  Pontificalis  in  Bonifacio  IV.  in  Muralori, 
Script.  Rerum  Italicarum,  torn.  iii.  p.  i.  p.  135  )  According  lo  the 
anonymous  writer  in  Montfaueon,  the  Pantheon  had  been  vowed  by 
Agrippa  to  Cybele  and  Neptune,  and  was  dedicated  by  Boniface  IV. 
on  the  calends  of  November,  to  the  Virgin,  nuae  est  mater  omnium 
fanctorum.  (p.  297.  298.) 


must  depend  upon  the  number  of  persons  by  whom  it 
may  be  acquired  and  used  ;  on  the  extent  of  the  mark 
et ;  and  consequently  on  the  ease  or  difficulty  of  remote 
exportation,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  commodity, 
its  local  situation,  and  the  temporary  circumstances  of 
the  world.  The  barbarian  conquerors  of  Rome  usurp- 
ed in  a  moment  the  toil  and  treasure  of  successive 
ages;  but,  except  the  luxuries  of  immediate  consump- 
tion, they  must  view  without  desire  alt  that  eonld  not 
be  removed  from  the  city  in  the  Gothic  waggons  or 
the  fleet  of  the  Vandals.3  Gold  and  silver  were  the 
first  objects  of  their  avarice;  as  in  every  country,  and 
in  the  smallest  compass,  they  represent  the  most  am- 
ple command  of  the  industry  and  possessions  of  man- 
kind. A  vase  or  a  statue  of  those  precious  metals 
might  tempt  the  vanity  of  some  barbarian  chief;  but 
the  grosser  multitude,  regardless  of  the  form,  were  te- 
nacious only  of  the  substance  ;  and  the  melted  ingots 
might  be  readily  divided  and  stamped  into  the  current 
coin  of  the  empire.  The  less  active  or  less  fortunate 
robbers  were  reduced  to  the  baser  plunder  of  brass, 
lead,  iron,  and  copper :  whatever  had  escaped  the  Goths 
and  Vandals  was  pillaged  by  the  Greek  tyrants  ;  and 
the  emperor  Constans,  in  his  rapacious  visit,  stripped 
the  bronze  tiles  from  the  roof  of  the  pantheon. e  The 
edifices  of  Rome  might  be  considered  as  a  vast  and  va- 
rious mine;  the  first  labour  of  extracting  the  materials 
was  already  performed  ;  the  metals  were  purified  and 
cast;  the  marbles  were  hewn  and  polished  ;  and  after 
foreign  and  domestic  rapine  had  been  satiated,  the  re- 
mains of  the  city,  could  a  purchaser  have  been  found, 
were  still  venal.  The  monuments  of  antiquity  had 
been  left  naked  of  thpir  precious  ornaments,  but  the 
Romans  would  demolish  with  their  own  hands  the 
arches  and  walls,  if  the  hope  of  profit  could  surpass 
the  cost  of  the  labour  and  exportation.  If  Charlemagne 
had  fixed  in  Italy  the  seat  of  the  western  empire,  his 
genius  would  have  aspired  to  restore,  rather  than  to 
violate,  the  works  of  the  Caesars;  but  policy  confined 
the  French  monarch  to  the  forests  of  Germany;  his 
taste  could  be  gratified  only  by  destruction  ;  and  the 
new  palace  of  Aix  la  Chapellewas  decorated  with  the 
marbles  of  Ravenna 'and  Rome.?  Five  hundred  years 
after  Charlemagne,  a  king  of  Sicily,  Robert,  the  wisest 
and  most  liberal  sovereign  of  the  age,  was  supplied 
with  the  same  materials  by  the  easy  navigation  of  the 
Tiber  and  the  sea;  and  Petrarch  sighs  an  indignant 
complaint,  that  the  ancient  capital  of  the  world  should 
adorn  from  her  own  bowels  the  slothful  luxury  of  Na- 
ples.*   But  these  examples  of  plunder  or  purchase 


d  Flaminius  Vacca  (apud  Montfaueon,  p.  155,  156.  His  Memoir  is 
likewise  printed,  p.  21.  at  the  end  of  the  Rotna  Antica  of  Nardiii) 
and  several  Romans,  docirina  graves,  were  persuaded  thai  the  Goihs 
buried  iheir  treasures  at  Rome,  and  bequeathed  the  secret  mark  filiis 
nepotibusque.  He  relates  some  anecdotes  to  prove,  that,  in  h  s  own 
lime,  these  places  were  visited  and  rifled  by  the  Transalpine  pil- 
grims, Ihe  heirs  of  the  Gothic  conquerors. 

e  Omnia  quae  erant  in  aere  ad  ornatum  civilatis  deposuit ;  sed'et 
ecclesiam  B.  Manae  ad  mariyres  quae  de  tesulis  aereis  cooperta  dia- 
cooperuit.  (Anast.  in  Vilalian.  p.  141  )  The  base  and  sacrilesioua 
Greek  had  noi  even  the  poor  pretence  of  plundering  an  heathen  tem- 
ple ;  the  pantheon  was  already  a  catholic  church. 

f  Forlhe  spoils  of  Ravenna  (musiva  alque  marmora)  see  the  original 
grant  of  pope  Adrian  I.  lo  Charlemagne.  (Cordex  Carolin.  episl.  fxvil. 
in  Muralori,  Script.  Ital.  torn.  iii.  p.  ii.  p.  223.) 

g  I  shall  quote  the  authentic  testimony  of  ihe  Saxon  poet,  (A.  D. 
8S7— S99.)  de  Rebus  gestis  C;:roli  magni,  1.  v.  437—440.  in  the  Histo- 
rians of  France:  (torn.  v.  p.  180.) 

Ad  qua?  marmoreas  praestabal  Roma  columnar, 
Quasdam  praecipuas  pulchra  Ravenna  dedit. 
De  lam  longinqua  poterit  regione  vetusias 
Illius  ornatum  Francia  ferre  libi. 
And  I  shall  add,  from  the  Chronicle  of  Sigebert,  (Historians  of  France, 
lorn.  v.  p.  378.)  exlruxit  eiiam  Aquissrani  basilicam  plurimae  pulchri- 
tudinis,  ad  cujus  slructuram  a  Roma  et  Ravenna  columnas  et  marmo- 
ra  devehi  fecil. 

h  I  cannot  refuse  lo  transcribe  a  long  passage  of  Petrarch,  (Opp.  p. 
536,  537.)  in  Epislola  hortaloria  ad  Nicolaum  Laurenlium  ;  it  is  so 
strong  and  full  lo  the  point:  Nec  pudoraul  pietas conlinuit  quominua 
impii  spoliata  Dpi  lempla,  occupaias  arces,  opes  publicas,  regiones 
urbis,  atque  honores  magislratuum  inter  se  divisos  ;  (habtant ;)  quant 
una  in  re,  turbulenii  ac  sediliosi  homines  el  lotius  reliquae  vitae  con- 
siliis  et  rationibus  discordes,  inhumani  foederis  stupenda  societate 
convenerant  in  ponies  et  mamia  atque  immeritos  lapides  desaevirenu 
Denique  post  vi  vel  senio  collapsa  palalia,  quae  quondam  ingentes 
tenuerunt  viri,  post  diruptos  arcus  triumphal?:,  (unde  niajores  ho- 
rum  forsitan  corruelunt,)  de  ipsius  vetustatia      propria-  impteiatt* 
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were  rare  in  the  darker  ages  ;  and  the  Romans,  alone 
and  unenvied,  might  have  applied  to  their  private  or 
public  use  the  remaining  structures  of  antiquity,  if  in 
their  present  form  and  position  they  had  not  been  use- 
less in  a  great  measure  to  the  city  and  its  inhabitants. 
The  walls  still  described  the  old  circumference,  but  the 
city  had  descended  from  the  seven  hills  into  the  Cam- 
pus Martius  ;  and  some  of  the  noblest  monuments  which 
had  braved  the  injuries  of  time  were  left  in  a  desert,  far 
remote  from  the  habitations  of  mankind.  The  palaces 
of  the  senators  were  no  longer  adapted  to  the  manners 
or  fortunes  of  their  indigent  successors  ;  the  use  of 
baths'  and  porticoes  was  forgotten  ;  in  *he  sixth  centu- 
ry, the  games  of  the  theatre,  amphitheatre,  and  circus, 
had  bpen  interrupted  :  some  temples  were  devoted  to 
the  prevailing  worship;  but  the  christian  churclies  pre- 
ferred the  holy  figure  of  the  cross  ;  and  fashion,  or  rea- 
son, had  distributed  after  a  peculiar  model  the  cells 
and  offices  of  the  cloister.  Under  the  ecclesiastical 
reign,  the  number  of  these  pious  foundations  was  enor- 
mously multiplied;  and  the  city  was  crowded  with 
forty  monasteries  of  men,  twenty  of  women,  and  sixty 
chapters  and  colleges  of  canons  and  priests,*  who  ag- 
gravated, instead  of  relieved,  the  depopulation  of  the 
tenth  century.  But  if  the  forms  of  ancient  architecture 
were  disregarded  by  a  people  insensible  of  their  use 
and  beauty,  the  plentiful  materials  were  applied  to  eve- 
ry call  of  necessity  or  superstition  ;  till  the  fairest 
columns  of  the  Ionic  and  Corinthian  orders,  the  richest 
marbles  of  Paros  and  Numidia,  were  degraded,  perhaps 
to  the  support  of  a  convent  or  stable.  The  daily  havoc 
which  is  perpetrated  by  the  Turks  in  the  cities  of 
Greece  and  Asia,  may  afford  a  melancholy  example; 
and  in  the  gradual  destruction  of  the  monuments  of 
Rome,  Sixtus  the  fifth  may  alone  be  excused  for  em- 
ploying the  stones  of  the  Septizonium  in  the  glorious 
edifice  of  St.  Peter's.1  A  fragment,  a  ruin,  howsoever 
mangled  or  profaned,  may  be  viewed  with  pleasure 
and  regret  ;  but  the  greater  part  of  the  marble  was  de- 
prived of  substance  as  well  as  of  place  and  proportion  ; 
it  was  burnt  to  lime  foT  the  purpose  of  cement.  Since 
the  arrival  of  Poggius,  the  temple  of  Concord,'"'  and 
many  capital  structures,  had  vanished  from  his  eyes; 
and  an  epigram  of  the  same  age  expresses  a  just  and 
pious  fear,  that  the  continuance  of  this  practice  would 
finally  annihilate  all  the  monuments  of  antiquity.11  The 
smallness  of  their  numbers  was  the  sole  check  on  the 
demands  and  depredations  of  the  Romans.  The  imagi- 
nation of  Petrarch  might  create  the  presence  of  a  migh- 
ty people  ;°  and  I  hesitate  to  believe,  that,  even  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  they  could  be  reduced  to  a  con- 

frasminibtis  vilem  quwslum  turpi  morcimonio  captare  non  puduil. 
Ilaque  nunc,  heu  dnlor!  heu  scelus  indignuin!  de  Vesiris  marmoreis 
coluinnis,  de  liminibus  templorum,  (ad  qua?  nuper  ex  orbe  toto  con- 
cursus  devotissimus  nVbat,)  de  imaeinibus  sepulchrorum  sub  quibus 
patrum  vestrorum  venerabilis  civis  (titnts  ?)  erat,  ut  reliquas  sileam, 
desidiosa  Neapulis  adornatur.  Sic  paullatim  ruinae  ipsa;  deficiunt. 
Yet  king  Robert  was  a  friend  of  Petrarch. 

i  Yet  Charlem;i°ne  washed  and  swam  at  Aix  la  Chapelle  with  a 
hundred  of  his  courtiers,  (Esinharl,  c.  22.  p.  1(13,  109.)  and  Muratori 
describes,  as  late  as  the  year  314,  the  public  baths  which  were  built  at 
Spuleto  in  Italy.  (Annali,  lorn.  vi.  p.  416.) 

k  See  the  Annals  of  Italy,  A.  D.  933.  For  this  and  the  preceding 
fact,  Muratori  himself  is  indebted  to  the  Benedictine  history  of  Pure 
Mabillon. 

1  Vita  di  Sisto  Quinto,  da  Gregorio  Leti,  torn.  iii.  p.  30. 

m  Purlieus  aedis  Concordia;,  quam  cum  primum  ad  urbem  accessi 
vidi  fere  integrant  opere  marmureo  admodum  specioso ;  Romani  post- 
mndum  ad  calcem  aedem  tntam  et  porticus  partem  disj»ctis  coluinnis 
sunt  demoliti,  (p  12.)  The  temple  of  Concord  was  therefore  not  de- 
stroyed  by  a  sedition  in  the  thirteenth  century,  as  I  have  read  in  a 
MS.  treatise  del'  Gov-rno  civile  di  Rome,  lent  me  formerly  ai  Koine, 
and  ascribed  (I  believe  falsely)  to  the  celebrated  Gravina.  Poggius 
likewise  affirms,  lliat  the  sepulchre  of  Caecilia  Metalla  was  burnt  for 
lime,  (p.  19,  2D.) 

n  Composed  by  ./Eneas  Sylvius,  afterwards  pope  Pius  II.  and  pub- 
lished by  .Mabillon,  from  a  MS.  of  the  queen  of  Sweden.  (Musaeum 
Ilalicum,  torn,  i  p.  97  ) 

Oblectat  me,  Roma,  tuas  spectare  ruinas: 

Ex  cujus  lapsu  gb»ria  pusca  patet. 
Sed  luus  hie  populus  muris  def.ssa  veluslis 

Calcis  in  ooavjuium  marin->ra  dura  couuil. 
Impia  lercenluin  si  sic  gens  egeril  annos 
Nullum  hiir;  indicium  nobilitatis  erit. 
o  Vagabamiir  pariier  in  ilia  urbe  l»n  magna;  quae,  cum  propter 
epatium  vacua  videreUir,  populuvn  hioet  lmmensum.  (Opp.  p.  605. 
Epiet-  Familiares.  ii.  1 ! ) 


temptible  list  of  thirty-three  thousand  inhabitants. 
From  that  period  to  the  reign  of  Leo  the  tenth,  if  they 
multiplied  to  the  amount  of  eighty-five  thousand,''  the 
increase  of  citizens  was  in  some  degree  pernicious  to 
the  ancient  city. 

IV.  I  have  reserved  for  the  last,  the  iv.  The  domes- 
most  potent  and  forcible  cause  of  destrtic-  tic  quarrels  of 
tion,  the  domestic  hostilities  of  the  Ro-  lhB  Rolnans- 
mans  themselves.  Under  the  dominion  of  the  Greek 
and  French  emperors,  the  peace  of  the  city  was  dis- 
turbed by  accidental,  though  frequent,  seditions  :  it  is 
from  the  decline  of  the  latter,  from  the  beginning  of 
the  tenth  century,  that  we  may  date  the  licentiousness 
of  private  war,  which  violated  with  impunity  the  laws 
of  the  code  and  the  gospel,  without  respecting  the  ma- 
jesty of  the  absent  sovereign,  or  the  presence  and  per- 
son of  the  vicar  of  Christ.  In  a  dark  period  of  five 
hundred  years,  Rome  was  perpetually  afflicted  by  the 
sanguinary  quarrels  of  the  nobles  and  the  people,  the 
Guelplis  and  Ghibelines,  the  Colonna  and  Ursini; 
and  if  much  has  escaped  the  knowledge,  and  much  is 
unworthy  of  the  notice,  of  history,  I  have  exposed  in 
the  two  preceding  chapters  the  causes  and  effects  of 
the  public  disorders.  At  such  a  time,  when  every 
quarrel  was  decided  by  the  sword,  and  none  could 
trust  their  lives  or  properties  to  the  impotence  of  law; 
the  powerful  citizens  were  armed  for  safety,  or  offence, 
against  the  domestic  enemies  whom  they  feared  or  ha- 
ted. Except  Venice  alone,  the  same  dangers  and  de- 
signs were  common  to  the  free  republics  of  Italy  ;  and 
the  nobles  usurped  the  prerogative  of  fortifying  their 
houses,  and  erecting  strong  towers')  that  were  capable 
of  resisting  a  sudden  attack.  The  cities  were  filled 
with  these  hostile  edifices;  and  the  example  of  Lucca, 
which  contained  three  hundred  towers;  her  law,  which 
confined  their  height  to  the  measure  of  fourscore  feet, 
may  be  extended  with  suitable  latitude  to  the  more 
opulent  and  populous  states.  The  first  step  of  senator 
Brancaleone  in  the  establishment  of  peace  and  justice, 
was  to  demolish  (as  we  have  already  seen)  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  of  the  towers  of  Rome;  and,  in  the  last 
days  of  anarchy  and  discord,  as  late  as  the  reign  of 
Martin  the  fifth,  forty-four  still  stood  in  one  of  the 
thirteen  or  fourteen  regions  of  the  city.  To  this  mis- 
chievous purpose,  the  remains  of  antiquity  were  most 
readily  adapted:  the  temples  and  arches  afforded  a 
broad  and  solid  basis  for  the  new  structures  of  brick 
and  stone;  and  we  can  name  the  modern  turrets  that 
were  raised  on  the  triumphal  monuments  of  Julius 
Caesar,  Titus,  and  the  Antonines.r  With  some  slight 
alterations,  a  theatre,  an  amphitheatre,  a  mausoleum, 
was  transformed  into  a  strong  and  spacious  citadel. 
I  need  not  repeat,  that  the  mole  of  Adrian  has  assum- 
ed the  title  and  form  of  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo;'  the 
Septizonium  of  Severus  was  capable  of  standing  against 
a  royal  army  : '  the  sepulchre  of  Metella  has  sunk  un- 
der its  outworks  ;  °  the  theatres  of  Pompey  and  Marcel- 

p  These  states  of  the  population  of  Rome  at  different  periods,  are 
derived  from  an  ingenious  treatise  of  the  physician  Lancisi,  de  Roma- 
ni Cteli  Qualilatibus.  (p.  122  ) 

q  All  the  facts  that  relate  to  the  towers  at  Rome,  and  in  other  free 
cities  of  Italy,  may  be  found  in  the  laborious  and  entertaining  com- 
pilation of  Muratori,  Antiquiiates  Italii  medii  JEvi,  dissertaU  xxvi. 
(lorn.  ii.  p.  493— 496.  of  the  Latin,  torn.  i.  p.  446.  of  the  Italian  work.) 

r  As  for  instance,  Templum  Jani  nunc  dicitur,  lurris  Centii  Frangi- 
panis  ;  et  sane  Jano  impositae  turris  laieriiiae  conspicua  hodieque  ves- 
tigia supersunt.  (Monifaugon  Diarium  Italicum,  p.  185  )  The  anony- 
mous writer  (p.  283.)  enumerates,  arcus  titi,  turres  Cartularia;  arcus 
Jul i ■  Caesaris  et  Senalorum,  turres  de  Bralis;  arcus  Antotiini,  turris 
de  Cosectis,  Sec. 

>  Hadriani  molem  magna  ex  parte  Komanornm  injuria  .... 

dislurbavit;  quod  eerie  funditus  everiissenl,  si  eorum  manibus  pervia, 
absumptis  grandibus  saxis,  reliqua  moles  exstilissei.  (PogglUI  de  Va- 
rietate  Fortunae,  p.  12.) 

t  Against  the  emperor  Henry  IV.  (Muratori,  Annali  dltalla,  torn, 
ix  p.  147.) 

u  I  musi  copy  an  important  passage  of  Montfauoon  :  Turris  ingens 
rolltnda  ....  Caecilae  Melellae  ....  sepulchrum  erat,  cujus  muri  lain 
s-didi,  ut  spalium  peniuam  minimum  intus  vacuum  supersit;  et 
Torre  di  Bore  dicitur,  a  bourn  capitibus  muro  inscriptis.  Huic 
sequiori  aevo,  tempore  intestinorum  bellorum,  ceu  urbecuia  adjuncta 
full,  cujus  niaenia  el  lurres  eliamnuin  visuntur ;  ita  ut  sepulchrum  .Me- 
tella?. quasi  arx  nppiduli  fuerit.  J-'erventibus  in  urbe  panibus,  cum 
Ursini  atque  (.oluninenses  niutuis  cladibus  peruiciem  inferrent  civi- 
tali,  in  utriusve  partis  ditioneul  eedefet  magni  moment!  erat,  (p.  1 12.) 
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luswere  occupied  by  the  Savelli  and  Ursini  families;1 
and  the  rough  fortress  has  been  gradually  softened  to 
the  splendour  and  elegance  of  an  Italian  palace.  Even 
the  churches  were  encompassed  with  arms  and  bul- 
warks, and  the  military  engines  on  the  roof  of  St.  Pe- 
ter's were  the  terror  of  the  Vatican  and  the  scandal  of 
the  christian  world.  Whatever  is  fortified  will  beat- 
tacked  :  and  whatever  is  attacked  may  be  destroyed. 
Could  the  Romans  have  wrested  from  the  popes  the 
castle  of  St.  Angelo,  they  had  resolved  by  a  public  de- 
cree to  annihilate  that  monument  of  servitude.  Every 
building  of  defence  was  exposed  to  a  siege  ;  and  in 
every  siege  the  arts  and  engines  of  destruction  were 
laboriously  employed.  After  the  death  of  Nicholas 
the  fourth,  Rome,  without  a  sovereign  or  a  senate,  was 
abandoned  to  the  fury  of  civil  war.  "The  houses," 
says  a  cardinal  and  a  poet  of  the  times/  "  were  crush- 
ed by  the  weight  and  velocity  of  enormous  stones;1 
the  walls  were  perforated  by  the  strokes  of  the  batter- 
ing-ram ;  the  towers  were  involved  in  fire  and  smoke  ; 
and  the  assailants  were  stimulated  by  rapine  and  re- 
venge." The  work  was  consummated  by  the  tyranny 
of  the  laws;  and  the  factions  of  Italy  alternately  exer- 
cised a  blind  and  thoughtless  vengeance  on  their  ad- 
versaries, whose  houses  and  castles  they  razed  to  the 
ground.1  In  comparing  the  days  of  foreign,  with  the 
ages  of  domestic,  hostility,  we  must  pronounce,  that 
the  latter  have  been  far  more  ruinous  to  the  city;  and 
our  opinion  is  confirmed  by  the  evidence  of  Petrarch. 
"  Behold,"  says  the  laureat,  "the  relics  of  Rome,  the 
image  of  her  pristine  greatness  !  neither  time,  nor  the 
barbarian,  can  boast  the  merit  of  this  stupendous  de- 
struction :  it  was  perpetrated  by  her  own  citizens,  by 
the  most  illustrious  of  her  sons,  and  your  ancestors 
(he  writes  to  a  noble  Annibaldi)  have  done  with  the 
battering-ram,  what  the  Punic  hero  could  not  accom- 
plish with  the  sword."  b  The  influence  of  the  two  last 
principles  of  decay  must  in  some  degree  be  multiplied 
by  each  other ;  since  the  houses  and  towers,  which  were 
subverted  by  civil  war,  required  a  new  and  perpetual 
supply  from  the  monuments  of  antiquity. 
The  Coliseum  or  These  general  observations  may  be 
amphitheatre  of  separately  applied  to  the  amphitheatre 
i,lus>  of  Titus,  which  has  obtained  the  name 

of  the  Coliseum,1  either  from  its  magnitude,  or  from 
Nero's  colossal  statue:  an  edifice,  bad  it  been  left  to 
time  and  nature,  which  might  perhaps  have  claimed 

x  Sep  the  testimonies  of  Donatus.  Nardini,  and  Montfaueon.  In 
the  Savelli  palace,  the  remains  of  the  theatre  of  Marcellus  are  still 
great  ami  conspicuous. 

y  James,  cardinal  of  St.  Georgp,  ad  velum  aureum,  in  his  metrical 
life  of  pope  Olestin  V.  (Muralori,  Script.  Ital.  torn.  i.  P.  iii.  p.  G21. 
I.  i.  c.  I.  ver.  132.  &c.) 

Hoc  dixisse  sal  est,  Roman  caruisse  Senalu 
Mensibus  exaclis  heu  sex  ;  belloque  vocatum  (rocatos) 
In  scelus,  in  socios  fratemaque  vulnera  patres ; 
Tormenlis  jecisse  viros  immania  saxa  ; 
Perfodisse  uomus  Irabibus,  fecisse  ruinas 
Ignibus;  incensas  turres,  obscurataque  furno 
Lumina  vicino,  quo  sit  spoliata  supellex. 
z  Muratori  (Dissertazione  sopra  le  Antiquita  Italiane.  torn.  i.  p.  427 
- — 131.)  finds,  thai  stone  bullets  of  two  or  three  hundred  pounds' 
weight  were  not  uncommon  ;  and  they  are  sometimes  computed  at 
twelve  or  eighteen  canturi  of  Genoa,  each  cantura  weighing  150 
pounds. 

i  The  sixth  law  of  i lie  Viscomi  prohibits  this  common  and  mis- 
chievous practice  ;  and  slrickly  enjoins,  that  the  houses  of  banisiied 
citizens  should  he  preserved  pro  communi  militate,  (Gualvaneus  de 
la  Flamma,  in  Muralori,  Script,  Rennn  Italicarum,  loin.  xii.  p.  1041.) 

b  Petrarch  thus  addresses  Irs  friend,  who,  with  shame  and  tears, 
had  shown  him  the  imraia,  lacera  specimen  tniserabile  Roma;,  and 
declared  his  own  intention  of  restoring  them.  (Carolina  I.alina,  1.  ii. 
epist.  Paulo  AnnibaleDsi,  xii.  p.  97,  93.) 

Npc  te  parva  manel  servalis  fama  ruinis. 
Quanta  quod  Integra  fuit  oliin  gloria  Rnmffi 
Reliqtiiffi  testa'ntur  adhuc  ;  quas  longior  anas 
Fransere  non  valuit  ;  non  vis  am  ira  cruenti 
Hoslis,  ab  egregiis  franguntur  civibus,  heu  !  heu  ! 

 Quod  Me  nequivit  {Hannibal) 

Perficit  hie  aries.  

c  The  fourth  part  of  the  Verona  IlluslraU  of  the  marquis  Meffei, 
professedly  treats  of  amphitheatres,  particularly  those  of  Rome  ami 
Verona,  of  their  dimensions,  wooden  galleries.  &c.  It  is  from  magni- 
tude that  lie  derives  the  name  of  Colosseum  or  Coliseum  :  since  the 
same  appellation  was  applied  to  the  amphitheatre  of  Capua,  without 
the  aid  of  a  colossal  statue;  since  that  of  Nero  was  erected  in  the 
court  dh  atvio)  of  his  palace,  and  nu  in  the  C  diseum.  (p.  iv.  p.  15 
—19.1-i.  c.  1) 


!  an  eternal  duration.  The  curious  antiquaries,  who 
have  computed  the  numbers  and  seals,  are  disposed  to 
believe,  that  above  the  upper  row  of  stone  steps,  the 
amphitheatre  was  encircled  and  elevated  with  several 
stages  of  wooden  galleries,  which  were  repeatedly 
consumed  by  fire,  and  restored  by  the  emperors. 
Whatever  was  precious,  or  portable,  or  profane,  the 
statues  of  gods  and  heroes,  and  the  costly  ornaments 

1  of  sculpture,  which  were  cast  in  brass,  or  overspread 

j  with  leaves  of  silver  and  gold,  became  the  first  prey 
of  conquest  or  fanaticism,  of  the  avarice  of  the  barba- 

J  rians  or  the  christians.  In  the  massy  stones  of  the 
Coliseum,  many  holes  are  discerned  ;  and  the  two 
most  probable  conjectures  represent  lhe  various  acci- 

I  dents  of  its  decay.  These  stones  were  connected  by 
solid  links  of  brass  or  iron,  nor  had  the  eye  of  rapine 
overlooked  the  value  of  the  baser  metals; d  the  vacant 
space  was  converted  into  a  fair  or  market;  the  artisans 
of  the  Coliseum  are  mentioned  in  an  ancient  survey; 
and  the  chasms  were  perforated  or  enlarged  to  receive 
the  poles  that  supported  the  shops  or  tents  of  the 

\  mechanic  trades.e    Reduced  to  its  naked  majesty,  the 

j  Flavian  amphitheatre  was  contemplated  with  awe  and 
admiration  by  the  pilgrims  of  the  north;  and  the  rude 

!  enthusiasm  broke  forth  in  a  sublime  proverbial  expres- 
sion, which  is  recorded  in  the  eighth  century,  in  the 

I  fragments  of  the  venerable  Bede  :  "As  long  as  the 
Coliseum  stands,  Rome  shall  stand;  when  the  Coli- 
seum falls,  Rome  will  fall;  when  Rome  falls,  the 

'  world  will  fall.'"  In  the  modern  system  of  war,  a 
situation  commanded  by  three  bills  would  not  be 
chosen  for  a  fortress;  but  the  strength  of  the  walls 

!  and  arches  could  resist  the  engines  of  assault;  a 
numerous  garrison  might  be  lodged  in  the  enclosure; 
and  while  one  faction  occupied  the  Vatican  and  the 
capitol,  the  other  was  entrenched  in  the  Lateran  and 

1  the  Coliseum.^ 

The  abolition  at  Rome  of  the  ancient  GamcsofRome, 
games  must  be  understood  wiih  some 
latitude;  and  the  carnival  sports,  of  the  Testacean 

j  mount  and  the  Circus  Agonalis,b  were  regulated  by 
the  law  1  or  custom  of  the  city.  The  senator  presided 
with  dignity  and  pomp  to  adjudge  and  distribute  the 
prizes,  the  gold  ring,  or  the  pallium*  as  it  was  styled, 
of  cloth  or  silk.  A  tribute  cn  the  Jews  supplied  the 
annual  expense;1  and  the  races,  on  foot,  on  horseback, 
or  in  chariots,  were  ennobled  by  a  tilt  and  tournament 
of  seventy-two  of  the  Roman  youth.  In  ^  bull  feast  n 
the  year  one  thousand  three  hundred  and  the  Coliseum, 
thirty-two,  a  bull-feast,  after  the  fashion  A'^i^2' 
of  the  Moors  and  Spaniards,  was  cele-         e?  ' 

A  Joseph  Maria  Suares,  a  learned  bishop,  and  the  author  of  an  his- 
tory of  Pneneste,  has  composed  a  separate  dissertation  on  the  seven 
or  eight  probable  causes  of  these  holes,  which  has  been  since  reprint- 
ed in  the  Roman  Thesaurus  of  Sallengre.  Monifaueon  (Diariitm,  p. 
233.)  pronounces  the  rapine  of  the  barbarians  to  be  the  unam  germa- 
namque  causam  foraininum. 

c  Donatus,  Roma  Vetus  et  Nova,  p.  2?5. 

I  Quamdiu  stabil  Colyseus, siabil  el  Roma ;  quando  cadet  Colyseus, 
cadet  Roma;  quando  cadei  Roma,  cadet  el  mundus.  (Beda  in  Ex- 
cerptis  seu  Colleclaneis  apud  Ducange  Glossar.  med.  et  infima;,  Lati- 
nitalis,  torn.  ii.  p.  407.  edit.  Basil.)  This  saying  must  be  ascribed  to 
the  Anglo-Saxon  pilgrims  who  visited  Rome  before  the  year  735,  the 
.•era  of Bede's  death;  fori  do  not  believe  that  our  venerable  monk 
ever  passed  the  sea. 

g  I  cannot  recover,  in  Muratori's  original  Lives  of  the  Popes, 
(Script.  Rerum  Ilalicarum,  torn.  iii.  p.  i.)  the  passage  that  attests  this 
hostile  partition,  which  must  be  applied  to  the  end  of  lhe  eleventh 
or  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century. 

h  Although  the  structure  of  lhe  Circus  Agonalis  be  destroyed,  :i 
still  retains  its  form  and  name  (Agona,  Nagona,  Navana;)  and  lhe 
inleri  >r  space  affords  a  sufficient  level  for  lhe  purpose  of  racing.  But 
the  Monte  Teslaceo,  thai  strange  pile  of  broken  pottery,  seems  only 
adapted  for  the  annual  practice  of  hurling  from  top  to  bottom  some 
waggon  loads  of  live  hogs  for  the  diversion  of  the  populace.  (Sialula 
Urbis  Rom<e,  p.  13  .) 

i  Sec  the  Statuia  Urbis  Roma-,  1.  iii.c.  87,  S8,89.  p.  185,  1S6  I  have 
already  given  an  idea  of  this  municipal  code.  The  races  of  Nagona 
and  Monte  Teslaceo  are  likewise  mentioned  in  the  Diary  of  Peter 
Anlonius  from  1404  to  1417.  (Muralori,  Script.  Rerum  lialicarum, 
lorn.  xxiv.  p.  1124.) 

k  The  PalUum,  which  Menage  so  fool  shly  derives  from  Palma* 
riuin,  is  an  easy  extension  of  the  idea  and  lhe  words,  from  the  robe 
or  cloak,  to  the  materials,  and  from  thence  lo  their  application  as  a 
prize.  (Muralori,  dissert,  xxxiii.) 

i  For  these  expenses,  the  Jews  of  Home  paid  each  year  1130  florins, 
of  which  the  odd  thirty  represented  the  pieces  of  silver  for  which 
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brated  in  the  Coliseum  itself;  and  the  living'  manners 
are  painted  in  a  diary  of  the  times.1"  A  convenient 
order  of  benches  was  restored ;  and  a  general  procla- 
mation, as  far  as  Rimini  and  Ravenna,  invited  the 
nobles  to  exercise  their  skill  and  courage  in  this  per- 
ilous adventure.  The  Roman  ladies  were  marshalled 
in  three  squadrons,  and  seated  in  three  balconies, 
which  on  this  day,  the  third  of  September,  were  lined 
with  scarlet  cloth,  The  fair  Jacova  di  Rovere  led  the 
matrons  from  beyond  the  Tiber,  a  pure  and  native 
race,  who  still  represent  the  features  and  character  of 
antiquity.  The  remainder  of  the  city  was  divided  as 
usual  between  the  Colonna  and  Ursini:  the  two  fac- 
tions were  proud  of  the  number  and  beauty  of  their 
female  bands  :  the  charms  of  Savella  Ursini  are  men- 
tioned with  praise;  and  the  Colonna  regretted  the 
absence  of  the  youngest  of  their  house,  who  had 
sprained  her  ancle  in  the  garden  of  Nero's  tower. 
The  lots  of  the  champions  were  drawn  by  an  old  and 
respectable  citizen  :  and  they  descended  into  the  arena, 
or  pit,  to  encounier  the  wild  bulls,  on  foot  as  it  should 
seem,  with  a  single  spear.  Amidst  the  crowd,  our 
annalist  has  selected  the  names,  colours,  and  devices, 
of  twenty  of  the  most  conspicuous  knights.  Several 
of  the  names  are  the  most  illustrious  of  Rome  and  the 
ecclesiastical  state;  Malatesta,  Polenta,  della  Valle, 
Cafarello,  Savelli,  Capoccio,  Conti,  Annabaldi,  Altieri, 
Corsi ;  the  colours  were  adapted  to  their  taste  and 
situation  ;  the  devices  are  expressive  of  hope  or  de- 
spair, and  breathe  the  spirit  of  gallantry  and  arms. 
"I  am  alone,  like  the  youngest  of  the  Horatii,"  the 
confidence  of  an  intrepid  stranger:  "I  live  disconso- 
late," a  weeping  widower  :  "  I  burn  under  the  ashes," 
a  discreet  lover:  "I  adore  Lavinia  or  Lucretia,"  the 
ambiguous  declaration  of  a  modern  passion :  "  My 
faith  is  as  pure,"  the  motto  of  a  white  livery  :  "  Who 
is  stronger  than  myself?"  of  a  lion's  hide  :  "If  I  am 
drowned  in  blood,  what  a  pleasant  death,"  the  wish 
of  ferocious  courage.  The  pride  or  prudence  of  the 
Ursini  restrained  them  from  the  field,  which  was  occu- 
pied by  three  of  their  hereditary  rivals,  whose  inscrip- 
tions denoted  the  lofty  greatness  of  the  Colonna  name: 
g  Though  sad  I  am  strong:"  "  Strong  as  I  am  great :" 
"  If  I  fall,"  addressing  himself  to  the  spectators,  "  you 
fall  with  me  :" — intimating  (says  the  contemporary 
writerl  that  while  the  other  families  were  thp  subjects 
of  the  Vatican,  they  alone  were  the  supporters  of  the 
capitol.  The  combats  of  the  amphitheatre  were  dan- 
gerous and  bloody.  Every  champion  successively 
encountered  a  wild  bull;  and  the  victory  may  be  as- 
cribed to  the  quadrupeds,  since  no  more  than  eleven 
were  left  on  the  field,  with  the  loss  of  nine  wounded 
and  eighteen  killed  on  the  side  of  their  adversaries. 
Some  of  the.  noblest  families  might  mourn,  but  the 
pomp  of  the  funerals,  in  the  churches  of  St.  John 
Latfran  and  St.  Maria  Macgiore,  afforded  a  second 
holiday  to  the  people.  Doubtless  it  was  not  in  such 
conflicts  that  the  blood  of  the  Romans  should  have 
been  shed  ;  yet,  in  blaming  their  rashness  we  are  com- 
pelled to  applaud  their  gallantry  ;  and  the  noble  volun- 
teers, who  display  their  magnificence,  and  risk  their 
lives,  under  the  balconies  of  the  fair,  excite  a  more 
generous  sympathy  than  the  thousands  of  captives  and 
malefactors  who  were  reluctantly  dragged  to  the  scene 
of  slaughter." 

This  use  of  the  amphitheatre  was  a 
"June",  rare>  perhaps  a  singular,  festival  :  the 
demand  for  the  materials  was  a  daily  and  continual 
want,  which  the  citizens  could  gratify  without  re- 
Judas  had  betrayed  his  Master  to  their  ancestors.  ThPre  was  a  foot- 
race of  Jewish  as  well  as  of  christian  youths.  (Sialuta  Urbis,  ibidom.) 

m  This  extraordinary  bull  feast  in  the  Coliseum  is  described,  from 
tradition  rather  than  memory,  by  Ludovico  Buonconte  Monaldesco, 
in  the  most  ancient  fragments  of  Roman  annals  :  (Muratori,  Script. 
Rerum  Italicarum,  lom.'xii.  p.  535,  536.)  and  however  fanciful  they 
may  seem,  they  are  deeply  marked  with  the  colours  of  truth  and 
nature. 

n  Muratori  has  given  a  separate  dissertation  (the  twenty-ninth)  to 
the  games  of  the  Italians  in  the  middle  aees. 


straint  or  remorse.  In  the  fourteenth  century,  a  scan- 
dalous act  of  concord  secured  to  both  factions  the  pri- 
vilege of  extracting  stones  from  the  free  and  common 
quarry  of  the  Coliseum;0  and  Poggius  laments,  that 
the  greater  part  of  these  stones  had  been  burnt  to  lime 
by  the  folly  of  the  Romans.!"  To  check  this  abuse, 
and  to  prevent  the  nocturnal  crimes  that  might  be  per- 
petrated in  the  vast  and  gloomy  recess,  Eugenius  the 
fourth  surrounded  it  with  a  wall  ;  and,  by  a  charter 
long  extant,  granted  both  the  ground  and  edifice  to  the 
monks  of  an  adjacent  convent.1)  After  his  death,  the 
wall  was  overthrown  in  a  tumult  of  the  people;  and 
had  they  themselves  respected  the  noblest  monument 
of  their  fathers,  they  might  have  justified  the  resolve 
that  it  should  never  be  degraded  to  private  property. 
The  inside  was  damaged;  but  in  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  an  sera  of  taste  and  learning,  the 
exterior  circumference  of  one  thousand  six  hundred 
and  twelve  feet  was  still  entire  and  inviolate;  a  triple 
elevation  of  fourscore  arches,  which  rose  to  the  height 
of  one  hundred  and  eight  feet.  Of  the  present  ruin, 
the  nephews  of  Paul  the  third  are  the  guilty  agents; 
and  every  traveller  who  views  the  Farnese  palace 
may  curse  the  sacrilege  and  luxury  of  these  upstart 
princes/  A  similar  reproach  is  applied  to  the  Barbe- 
rini ;  and  the  repetition  of  injury  might  be  dreaded 
from  every  reign,  till  the  Coliseum  w  as  and  consecration 
placed  under  the  safeguard  of  religion  of  lfte  Coliseum 
by  the  most  liberal  of  the  pontiffs,  Benedict  the  four- 
teenth, who  consecrated  a  spot  which  persecution  and 
fable  had  stained  with  the  blood  of  so  many  christian 
martyrs." 

When  Petrarch  first  gratified  his  eyes  i„norance  and 
with  a  view  of  those  monuments,  whose    barbarism  of 
scattered  fragments  so  far  surpass  the    the  Kumans- 
most  eloquent  descriptions,  he  was  astonished  at  the 
supine  indifference 1  of  the  Romans  themselves;"  he 
was  humbled  rather  than  elated  by  the  discovery,  that, 
except  his  friend  Rienzi  and  one  of  the  Colonna,  a 
stranger  of  the  Rhone  was  more  conversant  with  these 
antiquities  than  the  noblest  natives  of  the  metropolis." 
The  ignorance  and  credulity  of  the  Romans  arc  elabo- 
rately displayed  in  the  old  survey  of  the  city,  which 
was  composed  about  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth 
cpnttiry  ;  and,  without  dwelling  on  the  manifold  errors 
of  name  and  place,  the  legend  of  the  capitol  *  may 


o  In  a  concise  bet  instructive  memoir,  the  abbe  Barthelemy  (Me- 
moires  de  I'Academie  des  Inscriptions,  torn,  xxviii  p.  5S5.)  has  men- 
tioned ibis  agreement  of  the  factions  of  the  fourteenth  century,  de 
Tiburtino  faciendo  in  the  Coliseum,  from  an  original  act  in  the  ar- 
chives of  Rume. 

p  Coliseum  .  .  .  .  ob  stultiliam  Romanormn  majori  ex  parte  ad 
calcem  deletum.  says  the  indignant  Poggius  :  (p.  17.)  but  his  expres- 
sion, too  strong  for  the  present  age,  must  be  very  tenderly  applied  to 
the  fifteenth  century. 

q  Of  the  Olivetan  monks,  Montfaucon  (p.  142  )  affirms  this  fact 
from  the  memorials  of  Flaminius  Vacca.  (No.  72.)  They  still  hoped, 
on  some  future  occasion,  lo  revive  and  vindicate  their  grant. 

r  After  pleasuring  the  priscus  amphilheatrl  gyrus,  MontfauQon  (p. 
142)  only  adds,  that  it  was  entire  under  Paul  III.  tacendo  ctamat. 
Muratori  (Annali  d'lialia,  torn.  xiv.  p.  371.)  more  freely  reports  the 
guilt  of  the  Farnese  pope,  and  thp  indignation  of  the  Roman  people. 
Asainst  the  nephews  of  Urban  VIII.  I  have  no  other  evidence  than 
the  vulgar  saying,  "Quod  noil  fecerunl  barbari,  fecere  Barberim," 
which  was  perhaps  sugccsied  by  the  resemblance  of  the  words. 

s  As  an  antiquarian  and  a  priest,  Montfaucon  thus  deprecates  the 
ruin  of  the  Coliseum  :  Quod  si  non  suopte  tnerilo  atque  pulchriludine 
dignum  fuisset  quod  improbas  arceret  manns,  indigna  res  ulique  ill 
locum  toi  martynim  cruore  sacrum  tantopere  stcvitum  esse. 

t  Yet  the  statutes  of  Rome  (I.  iii.  c.  SI.  p.  1S2  )  impose  a  fine  of  500 
aurei  on  whosover  shall  demolish  any  ancient  edifice,  ne  ruinis  civi- 
tas  tleformetur,  el  ut  amiqua  edificia  decorem  urbis  perpetuo  repre- 
sentent. 

u  In  his  first  visit  lo  Rome  (A.  D.  1337.  See  Mc moires  surPetrarque, 
torn.  i.  p.  322. &c.)  Petrarch  is  struck  mute  miraculo  rerun;  tantarum, 
el  stuporis  mole  ubruius  ....  Pra-senlia  vero,  minim  diclu,  nihil  lm- 
minuil :  vere  major  full  Roma  rnajoresque  sunt  reliquioi  quam  rebar. 
Jam  non  orbem  ab  liac  urbe  donntum,  sed  lam  sero  Uomitum,  niiror. 
(Opp.  p.  CUo.  Familiares,  ii.  14.  Joanni  Columna-.) 

x  He  excepts  and  praises  the  rare  knowledge  of  John  Colonna. 
Qui  enini  hodie  magis  ignari  rerum  Romanurum,  quam  Romani 
cives  ?    Invilus  dico  nusquam  minus  Roma  cognoscitur  quam  Romtc. 

y  After  the  description  of  the  capitol,  he  adds,  status  erant  quol 
sunt  rnuridi  provincial;  el  habebai  qualibel  liminnabulum  ad  col- 
lum.  Et  eranl  ita  per  magicam  arleni  disppsiue,  ut  quando  a'.iqua 
regio  Romano  Imperio  rebelhs  erat,  slalim  imago  illius  provincife 
venebal  se  conlra  illam  ;  unde  liminnabulum  resonabat  quod  pende- 
bat  ad  collum  ;  lunrqtte  vales  C'apitolii  qui  erant  cuslodes  senaiui, 
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provoke  a  smile  of  contempt  and  indignation.  "The 
capitol,"  says  the  anonymous  writer,  "is  so  named  as 
being  the  head  of  the  world  :  where  the  consuls  and 
senators  formerly  resided  for  the  government  of  the 
city  and  the  globe.  The  strong  and  lofty  walls  were 
covered  with  glass  and  gold,  and  crowned  with  a  roof 
of  the  richest  and  most  curious  carving.  Below  the 
citadel  stood  a  palace,  of  gold  for  the  greatest  part, 
decorated  with  precious  stones,  and  whose  value  might 
be  esteemed  at  one-third  of  the  world  itself.  The 
statues  of  all  the  provinces  were  arranged  in  order, 
each  with  a  small  bell  suspended  from  its  neck;  and 
such  was  the  contrivance  of  art  or  magic,1  that  if  the 
province  rebelled  against  Rome,  the  statue  turned 
round  to  that  quarter  of  the  heavens,  the  bell  rang,  the 
prophet  of  the  capitol  reported  the  prodigy,  and  the 
senate  was  admonished  of  the  impending  danger." 
A  second  example  of  less  importance,  though  of  equal 
absurdity,  may  be  drawn  from  the  two  marble  horses, 
led  by  two  naked  youths,  which  have  since  been  trans- 
ported from  the  baths  of  Constantine  to  the  Quirinal 
hill.  The  groundless  application  of  the  names  of 
Phidias  and  Praxiteles  may  perhaps  be  excused  ;  but 
these  Grecian  sculptors  should  not  have  been  removed 
above  four  hundred  years  from  the  age  of  Pericles  to 
that  of  Tiberius  ;  they  should  not  have  been  trans- 
formed into  two  philosophers  or  magicians,  whose  na- 
kedness was  the  symbol  of  truth  or  knowledge,  who 
revealed  to  the  emperor  his  most  secret  actions  ;  and, 
after  refusing  all  pecuniary  recompence,  solicited  the 
honour  of  leaving  this  eternal  monument  of  them- 
selves.1 Thus  awake  to  the  power  of  magic,  the  Ro- 
mans were  insensible  to  the  beauties  of  art :  no  more 
than  five  statues  were  visible  to  the  eyes  of  Poggius  : 
and  of  the  multitudes  which  chance  or  design  had 
buried  under  the  ruins,  the  resurrection  was  fortunate- 
lv  delayed  till  a  safer  and  more  enlightened  age.b 
The  Nile,  which  now  adorns  the  Vatican,  had  been 
explored  by  some  labourers,  in  digging  a  vineyard 
near  the  temple,  or  convent,  of  the  Minerva;  but  the 
impatient  proprietor,  who  was  tormented  by  some 
visits  of  curiosity,  restored  the  unprofitable  marble  to 
its  former  grave.6  The  discovery  of  a  statue  of  Pom- 
pey,  ten  feet  in  length,  was  the  occasion  of  a  law-suit. 
It  had  been  found  under  a  partition-wall:  the  equita- 
ble judge  had  pronounced,  that  the  head  should  be 
separated  from  the  body  to  satisfy  the  claims  of  the 
contiguous  owners;  and  the  sentence  would  have  been 
executed,  if  the  intercession  of  a  cardinal,  and  the  libe- 
rality of  a  pope,  had  not  rescued  the  Roman  hero  from 
the  hands  of  his  barbarous  countrymen.11 
Restoration  and  ^nt  ,ne  c'nll^s  °^  barbarism  were  gra- 
ornaments  of     dually  dispelled  ;  and  the  peaceful  autho- 

the city,  rity  of  Martin  the  fifth  and  his  successors 

A.  D.  1120.  &c.         .1.1.  c 

restored  the  ornaments  ot  the  city  as 


Jtc.  He  mentions  an  example  of  the  Saxons  and  Suevi,  who,  after 
Ihey  had  been  subdued  by  Agrippa,  again  rebelled  timinuabulum 
sonuit :  sacerdos  qui  erat  in  specuiu  in  hebdomada  senatoribus  nuniia- 

vit:  Agrippa  marched  bark  and  reduced  the  Persians.  (Anonym. 

In  Monlfaugon.  p.  297,  293.) 

z  The  same  writer  affirms,  that  Virgil  captus  a  Romanis  invisibi- 
liter  e> ill.  ivitque  Neapolim.  A  Roman  magician,  in  the  eleventh 
century,  is  introduced  by  William  of  Malmsbury  ;  (de  Vestis  Reeum 
Ang'orum,  I.  ii.  p.  86.)  and  in  the  time  of  Flaminius  Vacca  (No.  81. 
103.)  it  was  the  vulgar  belief  that  the  strangers  (the  Goths)  invoked 
the  daemons  for  the  discovery  of  hidden  treasures. 

i  Anonym,  p.  2S9.  Montfaueon  (p.  191.)  justly  observes,  that  if 
Alexander  be  represented,  these  6tatues  cannot  "be  the  work  of  Pni- 
dias.  (Olympiad  lxxxiii.)  or  Praxiteles,  (Olympiad  civ.)  who  lived 
befire  that  conqueror.  (PUn.  Hist.  Natur.  xxxiv.  19.) 

b  William  of  Malmsbury  (1.  ii.  p.  86,  87.)  relates  a  marvellous  dis- 
covery (A.  D.  1046.)  of  Pallas,  the  son  of  Evander,  who  had  been 
slain  by  Tumus  ;  the  perpetual  light  in  his  sepulchre,  a  Latin  epi- 
taph, the  corpse,  yet  entire,  of  a  young  giant,  the  enormous  wound 
in  his  breast,  (pectus  perforat  ingens.)  tec.  If  this  fable  rests  on  the 
slightest  foundation,  we  may  pity  the  bodies,  as  well  as  the  statues, 
that  were  exposed  to  the  air  in  a  barbarous  age. 

c  Prone  porticum  Mi  nerve,  statua  est  recubantis,  cujus  caput  In- 
tegra effigie  tanlx  magnitudin'is,  ut  signa  omnia  excedat.  Quidam 
ad  plantandos  arbores  scrobes  facieus  detexit.  Ad  hoc  visendum  cum 
plures  indies  magis  concurrerent,  strepitum  adeumium  fastidiumque 
pertaesus,  horti  patrunus  congesta  hunio  texit.  (Pogsius  de  Varietate 
Fortunse,  p.  12.) 

d  See  the  Memorials  of  Flaminia  Vacca,  No  67.  p.  11,  12  at  the 
end  of  the  Roma  A  mica  of  Nardini,  (1701,  in  quarto.) 


well  as  the  order  of  the  ecclesiastical  state.  The 
improvements  of  Rome,  since  the  fifteenth  century, 
have  not  been  the  spontaneous  produce  of  freedom  and 
industry.  The  first  and  most  natural  root  of  a  great 
city,  is  the  labour  and  populousness  of  the  adjacent 
country,  which  supplies  the  materials  of  subsistence, 
of  manufactures,  and  of  foreign  trade.  But  the  greater 
part  of  the  Campagna  of  Rome  is  reduced  to  a  drea- 
ry and  desolate  wilderness :  the  overgrown  estates 
of  the  princes  and  the  clergy  are  cultivated  by  the 
lazy  hands  of  indigent  and  hopeless  vassals;  and  the 
scanty  harvests  are  confined  or  exported  for  the  ben- 
efit of  a  monopoly.  A  second  and  more  artificial 
cause  of  the  growth  of  a  metropolis,  is  the  residence 
of  a  monarch,  the  expense  of  a  luxurious  court,  and 
the  tributes  of  dependent  provinces.  Those  provinces 
and  tributes  had  been  lost  in  the  fall  of  the  empire: 
and  if  some  streams  of  the  silver  of  Peru  and  the  gold 
of  Brasil  have  been  attracted  by  the  Vatican ;  the 
revenues  of  the  cardinals,  the  fees  of  office,  the  obla- 
tions of  pilgrims  and  clients,  and  the  remnant  of 
ecclesiastical  taxes,  afford  a  poor  and  precarious  sup- 
ply, which  maintains  however  the  idleness  of  the  court 
and  city.  The  population  of  Rome,  far  below  the 
measure  of  the  great  capitals  of  Europe,  does  not  ex- 
ceed one  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  inhabitants;* 
and  within  the  spacious  enclosure  of  the  walls,  the 
largest  portion  of  the  seven  hills  is  overspread  with 
vineyards  and  ruins.  The  beauty  and  splendour  of 
the  modern  city  may  be  ascribed  to  the  abuses  of  the 
government,  to  the  influence  of  superstition.  Each 
reign  (the  exceptions  are  rare)  has  been  marked  by 
the  rapid  elevation  of  a  new  family,  enriched  by  the 
childish  pontiff  at  the  expense  of  the  church  and  coun- 
try. The  palaces  of  these  fortunate  nephews  are  the 
most  costly  monuments  of  elegance  and  servitude;  the 
perfect  arts  of  architecture,  painting,  and  sculpture, 
have  been  prostituted  in  their  service,  and  their  galle- 
ries and  gardens  are  decorated  with  the  most  precious 
works  of  antiquity,  which  taste  or  vanity  has  prompt- 
ed them  to  collect.  Th^  ecclesiastical  revenues  were 
more  decently  employed  by  the  popes  themselves  in 
the  pomp  of  the  catholic  worship  ;  but  it  is  superfluous 
to  enumerate  their  pious  foundations  of  altars,  chapels, 
and  churches,  since  these  lesser  stars  are  eclipsed  by 
the  sun  of  the  Vatican,  by  the  dome  of  St.  Peter,  the 
most  glorious  structure  that  ever  has  been  applied  to 
the  use  of  religion.  The  fame  of  Julius  the  second, 
Leo  the  tenth,  and  Sixtus  the  fifth,  is  accompanied  by 
the  superior  merit  of  Bramante  and  Funtana,  of  Ra- 
phael and  Michael  Angelo:  and  the  same  munificence 
which  had  been  displayed  in  palaces  and  temples, 
was  directed  with  equal  zeal  to  revive  and  emulate 
the  labours  of  antiquity.  Prostrate  obelisks  were 
raised  from  the  ground,  and  erected  in  the  most  con- 
spicuous places  ;  of  the  eleven  aqueducts  of  the  Caesars 
and  consuls,  three  were  restored  ;  the  artificial  rivers 
were  conducted  over  a  long  series  of  old,  or  of  new, 
arches,  to  discharge  into  marble  basins  a  flood  of  salu- 
brious and  refreshing  waters  :  and  the  spectator,  im- 
patient to  ascend  the  steps  of  St.  Peter's,  is  detained 
by  a  column  of  Egyptian  granite,  which  rises  between  ' 
two  lofiy  and  perpetual  fountains,  to  the  height  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  feet.  The  map,  the  description, 
the  monuments  of  ancient  Rome,  have  been  elucidated 
by  the  diligence  of  the  antiquarian  and  the  student:' 


e  In  the  year  1709,  the  inhabitants  of  Rome  (without  including 
eight  or  ten  thousand  Jews)  amounted  to  139.563  souls.  (Labal, 
Voyages  en  Espasne  et  in  Itaiie,  torn.  iii.  p.  217,  218.)  In  1740,  they 
had  increased  to  146,080;  and  in  1765,  I  left  them,  without  the  Jews, 
161.899.  I  am  ignorant  whether  they  have  since  continued  in  a  pro- 
gressive state. 

f  The  Pere  "Montfaticon  distributes  his  own  observations  into  twenty 
days,  he  should  have'styled  them  weeks,  or  months,  of  his  visits  t» 
the  different  parts  of  the  city.  (Diarium  Iialicum,  c.  8—20.  p.  104— 
301.)  That  learned  Benedictine  reviews  the  topographers  of  Ancient 
Rome;  the  first  efforts  of  Blondus,  Fulvius,  IMartianus,  and  Faunus, 
the  superior  labours  of  Pyrrhus  Ligorius,  had  his  learning  been  equal 
to  his  labours  :  the  writings  of  Onuphrms  Panvinius,  qui  omnes  ob- 
scuravit,and  the  recent  but  imperfect  books  of  Donatus  and  Nardini. 
Yet  Montfaueon  etill  sighs  for  a  more  complete  plan  and  description 
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and  the  footsteps  of  heroes,  the  relics,  not  of  supersti- 
tion, but  of  empire,  are  devoutly  visited  by  a  new  race 
of  pilgrims  from  the  remote,  and  once  savage,  coun- 
tries of  the  north. 


Final  conclu-  Of  these  pilgrims,  and  of  every  reader, 
"ion.  the  attention  will  be  excited  by  a  His- 
tory of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire; 
the  greatest,  perhaps,  and  most  awful,  scene  in  the 
history  of  mankind.  The  various  causes  and  progres- 
sive effects  are  connected  with  many  of  the  events 
most  interesting  in  human  annals  :  the  artful  policy 


of  the  old  city,  which  must  be  attained  by  the  three  following  me- 
thods : — 1.  The  measurement  of  the  space  and  intervals  of  the  ruins. 

2.  The  study  of  inscriptions,  and  the  places  where  they  were  found. 

3.  The  investigation  of  all  the  acts,  charters,  diaries  of  the  middle 
ages,  which  name  any  spot  or  building  of  Rome.  The  laborious 
work,  such  as  Momfaugon  desired,  must  be  promoted  by  princely  or 
public  munificence  :  but  the  great  modern  plan  of  Nolli  (A.  D.  1743.) 
would  furnish  a  solid  and  accurate  basis  for  the  ancient  topography 
of  Rome. 


of  the  Ca;sars,  who  long  maintained  the  name  and 
image  of  a  free  republic;  the  disorder  of  military 
despotism;  the  rise,  establishment,  and  sect3  of  Chris- 
tianity; the  foundation  of  Constantinople;  the  divi- 
sion of  the  monarchy  ;  the  invasion  and  settlements  of 
the  barbarians  of  Germany  and  Scythia ;  the  insti- 
tutions of  the  civil  law;  the  character  and  religion  of 
Mahomet;  the  temporal  sovereignty  of  the  popes;  the 
restoration  and  decay  of  the  western  empire  of  Charle- 
magne ;  the  crusades  of  the  Latins  in  the  east;  the 
conquests  of  the  Saracens  and  Turks  ;  the  ruin  of  the 
Greek  empire;  the  state  and  revolutions  of  Rome  in 
the  middle  age.  The  historian  may  applaud  the  im- 
portance and  variety  of  his  subject;  but,  while  he  is 
conscious  of  his  own  imperfections,  he  must  often 
accuse  the  deficiency  of  his  materials.  It  was  among 
the  ruins  of  the  capitol  that  I  first  conceived  the  idea 
of  a  work  which  has  amused  and  exercised  near  twenty 
years  of  my  life,  and  which,  however  inadequate  to 
my  own  wishes,  I  finally  deliver  to  the  curiosity  and 
candour  of  the  public. 
Lausanne,  June  27,  1787. 
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WATSON'S  REPLY  TO  GIBBON. 


LETTER  I. 

Sir  : — It  would  give  me  much  uneasiness  to  be  reputed 
an  enemy  to  free  inquiry  in  religious  matters,  or  as  capable 
of  being  animated  into  any  degree  of  personal  malevolence 
against  those  who  differ  from  me  in  opinion.  On  the  contra- 
ry, I  look  upon  the  right  of  private  judgment,  in  every  concern 
respecting  God  and  ourselves,  as  superior  to  the  control  of  hu- 
man authority;  and  have  ever  regarded  free  disquisition  as  the 
best  means  of  illustrating  the  doctrine  and  establishing  the 
truth  of  Christianity.  Let  the  followers  of  Mahomed,  and 
the  zealots  of  the  church  of  Rome,  support  their  several  reli- 
gious systems  by  damping  every  effort  of  the  human  intellect 
to  pry  into  the  foundations  of  their  faith ;  but  never  can  it  be- 
come a  Christian  to  be  afraid  of  being  asked  "  a  reason  of  the 
hope  that  is  in  him;"  nor  a  Protestant  to  be  studious  of  en- 
veloping his  religion  in  mystery  and  ignorance;  or  to  aban- 
don that  moderation  by  which  she  permits  every  individual  et 
sentire  quae  velit,  et.  quae,  sentiul  dicere :  [both  to  think  what 
he  will,  and  to  speak  what  he  thinks.] 

It  is  not,  sir,  without  some  reluctance,  that,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  these  opinions,  I  have  prevailed  upon  myself  to  ad- 
dress these  letters  to  you ;  and  you  will  attribute  to  the  same 
motive  my  not  having  given  you  this  trouble  sooner.  I  had, 
moreover,  an  expectation  that  this  task  would  have  been  un- 
dertaken by  some  person  capable  of  doing  greater  justice  to 
the  subject,  and  more  worthy  of  your  attention.  Perceiving, 
however,  that  the  two  last  chapters,  the  fifteenth  in  particular, 
of  your  very  laborious  and  classical  history  of  the  Decline  and 
Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  had  made  upon  many  an  im- 
pression not  at  all  advantageous  to  Christianity;  and  that  the 
silence  of  others,  of  the  clergy  especially,  began  to  be  looked 
upon  as  an  acquiescence  in  what  you  had  therein  advanced, 
I  have  thought  it  my  duty,  with  the  utmost  respect  and  good 
will  towards  you,  to  take  the  liberty  of  suggesting  to  your 
consideration  a  few  remarks  upon  some  of  the  passages  which 
have  been  esteemed  (whether  you  meant  that  they  should  be 
so  esteemed  or  not)  as  powerfully  militating  against  that  rev- 
elation, which  still  is  to  many,  what  it  formerly  was  "  to  the 
Greeks — foolishness;"  but  which  we  deem  to  be  true,  to  "be 
the  power  of  God  unto  salvation  to  every  one  that  believeth." 

To  the  inquiry,  by  what  means  the  Christian  faith  obtain- 
ed so  remarkable  a  victory  over  the  established  religions  of  the 
earth,  you  rightly  answer,  by  the  evidence  of  the  doctrine  it- 
self, and  the  ruling  providence,  of  its  author.  But,  afterwards, 
in  assigning  to  this  astonishing  event,  Jive  secondary  causes, 
derived  from  the  passions  of  the  human  heart,  and  the  gene- 
ral circums;ances  of  mankind,  you  seem  to  some  to  have  in- 
sinuated that  Christianity,  like  other  impostures,  might  have 
made  its  way  into  the  world,  though  its  origin  had  been  as 
human  as  the  means  by  which  you  suppose  it  was  spread. 
It  is  no  wish  or  intention  of  mine  to  fasten  the  odium  of  this 
insinuation  upon  you ;  I  shall  simply  endeavour  to  show  that 
the  causes  you  produce,  are  either  inadequate  to  the  attain- 
ment of  the  end  proposed,  or  that  their  efficiency,  great  as  you 
imagine  it,  was  derived  from  other  principles  than  those  you 
have  thought  proper  to  mention. 

Your  first  cause  is,  "  the  inflexible,  and,  if  you  may  use  the 
expression,  the  intolerant  zeal  of  the  Christians,  derived,  it  is 
true,  from  the  Jewish  religion,  but  purified  from  the  narrow 
and  unsocial  spirit  which,  instead  of  inviting,  had  deterred 
the  Gentiles  from  embracing  the  law  of  Moses."  Yes,  sir,  we 
are  agreed  that  the  zeal  of  the  Christians  was  inflexible; 
"neither  death,  nor  life,  nor  principalities,  nor  powers,  nor 
things  present,  nor  things  to  come,"  could  bend  it  into  a  sep- 
aration "from  the  love  of  God  which  was  in  Christ  Jesus 
their  Lord."  It  was  an  inflexible  obstinacy,  in  not  blas- 
pheming the  name  of  Christ,  which  every  where  exposed 
them  to  persecution;  and  which  even  your  amiable  and  phi- 
losophic Pliny  thought  proper,  for  want  of  other  crimes,  to 
punish  with  death  in  the  Christians  of  his  province.  We  are 
agreed,  too,  that  the  zeal  of  the  Christians  was  intolerant;  for 
it  denounced  "  tribulation  and  anguish  upon  every  soul  of 


man  that  did  evil,  of  the  Jew  first,  and  also  of  the  Gentile:" 
it  would  not  tolerate  in  Christian  worship  those  who  suppli- 
cated the  image  of  Caesar,  who  bowed  down  at  the  altars  of 
Paganism,  who  mixed  with  the  votaries  of  Venus,  or  wallow- 
ed in  the  filth  of  Bacchanalian  festivals. 

But,  though  we  are  thus  far  agreed  with  respect  to  the  in- 
flexibility and  intolerance  of  Christian  zeal,  yet,  as  to  the 
principle  from  which  it  was  derived,  we  are  toto  cwlo  divided 
in  opinion.    You  deduce  it  from  the  Jewish  religion ;  I  would 
refer  it  to  a  more  adequate  and  a  more  obvious  source — a  full 
persuasion  of  the  truth  of  Christianity.    What!  think  you 
that  it  was  a  zeal  derived  from  the  unsocial  spirit  of  Judaism, 
which  inspired  Peter  with  courage  to  upbraid  the  whole  peo- 
ple of  the  Jews,  in  the  very  capital  of  Judea,  with  having 
"delivered  up  Jesus,  with  having  denied  him  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Pilate,  with  having  desired  a  murderer  to  be  grant- 
ed them  in  his  stead,  with  having  killed  the  Prince  of 
Life?"    Was  it  from  this  principle  that  the  same  apostle, 
in  conjunction  with  John,  when  summoned,  not  before  the 
dregs  of  the  people,   (whose  judgment  they  might  have 
been  supposed  capable  of  misleading,  and  whose  resentment 
they  might  have  despised.)  but  before  the  rulers  and  the 
elders,  and  the  scribes,  the  dread  tribunal  of  the  Jewish 
nation,  and  commanded  by  them  to  teach  no  more  in  the 
I  name  of  Jesus,  boldly  answered,  "that  they  could  not  but 
|  speak  the  things  which  they  had  seen  and  heard  ?"  They 
!  had  "seen  with  their  eyes,  they  had  handled  with  their  hands 
'  the  word  of  life;"  and  no  human  jurisdiction  could  deter  them 
|  from  being  faithful  witnesses  of  what  they  had  seen  and 
!  heard.    Here,  then,  you  may  perceive  the  genuine  and  un- 
doubted origin  of  that  zeal  which  you  ascribe  to  what  appears 
to  me  a  very  insufficient  cause ;  and  which  the  Jewish  rulers 
were  so  far  from  considering  as  the  ordinary  effect  of  their 
religion,  that  they  were  exceedingly  at  a  loss  how  to  account 
for  it.    "  Now,  when  they  saw  the  boldness  of  Peter  and 
John,  and  perceived  that  they  were  unlearned  and  ignorant 
men,  they  marveled."  The  apostles,  heedless  of  consequences, 
j  and  regardless  of  every  thing  but  truth,  openly  every  where 
i  professed  themselves  witnesses  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ; 
j  and  with  a  confidence  which  could  proceed  from  nothing  but 
[  conviction,  and  which  pricked  the  Jews  to  the  heart,  bade 
"the  house  of  Israel  know  assuredly,  that  God  had  made 
that  same  Jesus,  whom  they  had  crucified,  both  Lord  and 
Christ." 

I  mean  not  to  produce  these  instances  of  apostolic  zeal  as 
direct  proofs  of  the  truth  of  Christianity ;  for  every  religion, 
nay,  every  absurd  sect  of  every  religion,  has  had  its  zealots, 
who  have  not  scrupled  to  maintain  their  principles  at  the  ex- 
pense of  their  lives ;  and  we  ought  no  more  to  infer  the  truth 
of  Christianity  from  the  mere  zeal  of  its  propagators,  than  the 
[  truth  of  Mahomedanism  from  that  of  a  Turk.  When  a  man 
sutlers  himself  to  be  covered  with  infamy,  pillaged  of  his  pro- 
perty, and  dragged  at  last  to  the  block  or  the  stake,  rather 
than  give  up  his  opinion,  the  proper  inference  is,  not  that  his 
opinion  is  true,  but  that  he  believes  it  to  be  true ;  and  a  ques- 
tion of  serious  discussion  immediately  presents  itself — upon 
what  foundation  has  he  built  his  belief?  This  is  often  an  in- 
tricate inquiry,  including  in  it  a  vast  compass  of  human  learn- 
ing. A  Brahmin  or  a  Mandarin,  who  should  observe  a  mis- 
sionary attesting  the  truth  of  Christianity  with  his  blood, 
would,  notwithstanding,  have  a  right  to  ask  many  questions, 
J  before  it  could  be  expected  that  he  should  give  an  assent  to 
!  our  faith.  In  the  case,  indeed,  of  the  apostles,  the  inquiry 
would  be  much  less  perplexed,  since  it  would  briefly  resolve 
itself  into  this — whether  they  were  credible  reporters  of  facts 
which  they  themselves  professed  to  have  seen — and  it  would 
be  an  easy  matter  to  show,  that  their  zeal  in  attesting  w-hat 
[  they  were  certainly  competent  to  judge  of,  could  not  proceed 
j  from  any  alluring  prospect  of  worldly  interest  or  ambition,  or 
from  any  other  probable  motive  than  a  love  of  truth. 

But  the  credibility  of  the  apostles'  testimony,  or  their  com- 
'  petency  to  judge  of  the  facts  which  they  relate,  is  now  to  be 
examined:  the  question  before  us  simplv  relates  the  principle 
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by  which  their  zeal  was  excited;  and  it  is  a  matter  of  real  as- 
tonishment to  me,  that  any  one  conversant  with  the  history 
of  the  first  propagation  of  Christianity,  acquainted  with  the 
opposition  it  every  where  met  witli  from  the  people  of  the 
Jews,  and  aware  of  the  repugnancy  which  must  ever  subsist 
between  its  tenets  and  those  of  Judaism,  should  ever  think 
of  deriving  the  zeal  of  the  primitive  Christians  from  the  Jew- 
ish religion. 

Both  Jew  and  Christian,  indeed,  believed  in  one  God,  and 
abominated  idolatry ;  but  this  detestation  of  idolatry,  had  it 
been  unaccompanied  with  the  belief  of  the  resurrection  of 
Christ,  would  probably  have  been  just  as  inefficacious  in  ex- 
citing the  zeal  of  the  Christian  to  undertake  the  conversion 
of  the  Gentile  world,  as  it  had  for  ages  been  in  exciting  that 
of  the  Jew.  But  supposing,  what  I  think  you  have  not  prov- 
ed, and  what  I  am  certain  cannot  be  admitted  without  proof, 
that  a  zeal  derived  from  the  Jewish  religion  inspired  the  first 
Christians  with  fortitude  to  oppose  themselves  to  the  institu- 
tions of  Paganism;  what  was  it  that  encouraged  them  to  at- 
tempt the  conversion  of  their  own  countrymen  1  Amongst 
the  Jews  they  met  with  no  superstitious  observances  of  idola- 
trous rites;  and  therefore.amongst  them  could  have  no  oppor- 
tunity of  "  declaring  and  confirming  their  zealous  opposition 
to  Polytheism,  or  of  fortifying,  by  frequent  protestations,  their 
attachment  to  the  Christian  faith."  Here,  then,  at  least,  the 
cause  you  have  assigned  for  Christian  zeal  ceases  to  operate ; 
and  we  must  look  out  for  some  other  principle  than  a  zeal 
against  idolatry,  or  wc  shall  never  be  able  satisfactorily  to  ex- 
plain the  ardour  with  which  the  apostles  pressed  the  disciples 
of  Moses  to  become  the  disciples  of  Christ. 

Again  :  does  a  determined  opposition  to,  aid  an  open  abhor- 
rence of,  even  the  minutest  part  of  an  old  established  religion, 
appear  to  you  to  be  the  most  likely  method  of  conciliating  to 
another  faith  those  who  profess  it?  The  Christians,  you 
contend,  could  neither  mix  with  the  heathens  in  their  convi- 
vial entertainments,  nor  partake  with  them  in  the  celebration 
of  their  solemn  festivals ;  they  could  neither  associate  with 
them  in  their  hymenial  nor  funeral  rites ;  they  could  not  cul- 
tivate their  arts,  or  be  spectators  of  their  shows :  in  short,  in 
order  to  escape  the  rites  of  Polytheism,  they  were,  in  your 
opinion,  obliged  to  renounce  the  commerce  of  mankind,  and 
all  the  offices  and  amusements  of  life.  Now,  how  such  an 
extravagant  and  intemperate  zeal,  as  you  here  describe,  can, 
humanly  speaking,  be  considered  as  one  of  the  chief  causes 
of  the  quick  propagation  of  Christianity,  in  opposition  to  all 
the  established  powers  of  Paganism,  is  a  circumstance  I  can 
by  no  means  comprehend.  The  Jesuit  missionaries,  whose 
human  prudence  no  one  will  question,  were  quite  of  a  contra- 
ry way  of  thinking;  and  brought  a  deserved  censure  upon 
themselves  for  not  scrupling  to  propagate  the  faith  of  Christ 
by  indulging  to  their  Pagan  converts  a  frequent  use  of  idola- 
trous ceremonies.  Upon  the  whole,  it  appears  to  me,  that 
the  Christians  were  in  nowise  indebted  to  the  Jewish  religion 
for  the  zeal  with  which  they  propagated  the  gospel  amongst 
Jews  as  well  as  Gentiles;  and  that  such  a  zeal  as  you  de- 
scribe, let  its  principles  be  what  you  please,  could  never  have 
been  devised  by  any  human  understanding  as  a  probable 
means  of  promoting  the  progress  of  a  reformation  in  religion, 
much  less  could  it  have  been  thought  of,  or  adopted,  by  a  few 
ignorant  and  unconnected  men. 

In  expatiating  upon  this  subject,  you  have  taken  an  op- 
portunity of  remarking,  that  "  the  contemporaries  of  Moses 
and  Joshua  had  beheld  with  careless  indifference,  the  most 
amazing  miracles — and  that,  in  contradiction  to  every  known 
principle  of  the  human  mind,  that  singular  people  (the  Jews) 
seem  to  have  yielded  a  stronger  and  more  ready  assent  to  the 
traditions  of  their  reimte  ancestors,  than  to  the  evidence  of 
their  own  senses."  This  observation  bears  hard  upon  the 
veracity  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures;  and,  was  it  true,  would 
force  us  either  to  reject  them,  or  to  admit  a  position  us  extra- 
ordinary as  a  miracle  itself — that  the  testimony  of  others  pro- 
duced in  the  human  mind  a  stronger  degree  of  conviction, 
concerning  a  matter  of  fact,  than  the  testimony  of  the  senses 
themselves.  It  happens,  however,  in  the  present  case,  that 
we  are  under  no  necessity  of  either  rejecting  the  Jewish  Scrip- 
tures, or  of  admitting  such  an  absurd  position;  for  the  fact  is 
not  true,  that  the  contemporaries  of  Moses  and  Joshua  beheld 
with  careless  indifference  the  miracles  related  in  the  Bible  to 
have  been  performed  in  their  favour.  That  these  miracles 
were  not  sufficient  to  awe  the  Israelites  into  a  uniform  obedi- 
ence to  the  Theocracy,  cannot  be  denied;  but  whatever  rea- 
sons may  be  thought  best  adapted  to  account  for  the  propen- 


sity of  the  Jews  to  idolatry,  and  their  frequent  defection  from 
the  worship  of  one  true  God,  a  "  stubborn  incredulity"  cannot 
be  admitted  as  one  of  them. 

To  men,  indeed,  whose  understandings  have  been  enlight- 
ened by  the  Christian  revelation,  and  enlarged  by  all  the 
aids  of  human  learning;  who  are  under  no  temptations  to 
idolatry  from  without,  and  whose  reason  from  within  would 
revolt  at  the  idea  of  worshipping  the  infinite  Author  of  the  uni- 
verse under  any  created  symbol;  to  men  W'ho  are  compelled, 
by  the  utmost  exertion  of  their  reason,  to  admit,  as  an  irrefra- 
gable truth,  what  puzzles  the  first  principles  of  all  reasoning, 
the  eternal  existence  of  an  uncaused  being,  and  who  are  con- 
scious that  they  cannot  give  a  full  account  of  any  one  phe- 
nomenon in  nature,  from  the  rotation  of  the  great  orbs  of  the 
universe  to  the  germination  of  a  blade  of  grass,  without  hav- 
ing recourse  to  him  as  the  primary  incomprehensible  cause  of 
it ;  and  who,  from  seeing  him  every  where,  have,  by  a  strange 
fatality,  (converting  an  excess  of  evidence  into  a  principle  of 
disbelief.)  at  times  doubted  concerning  his  existence  any 
where,  and  made  the  very  universe  their  God  :  to  men  of  such 
a  stamp,  it  appears  almost  an  incredible  thing,  that  an)-  hu- 
man being,  which  had  seen  the  order  of  nature  interrupted, 
or  the  uniformity  of  its  course  suspended,  though  but  for  a  mo- 
ment, should  ever  afterwards  lose  the  impression  of  reveren- 
tial awe  which  they  apprehend  would  have  been  excited  in 
their  minds.  But  whatever  effect  the  visible  interposition  of 
the  Deily  might  have  in  removing  the  scepticism  or  confirm- 
ing the  faith,  of  a  few  philosophers,  it  is  with  me  a  very  great 
doubt,  whether  the  people  in  general  of  our  days  would  be 
more  strongly  affected  by  it  than  they  appear  to  have  been  in 
the  days  of  Moses. 

Was  any  people  under  heaven  to  escape  the  certain  de- 
struction impending  over  them,  from  the  close  pursuit  of  an 
enraged  and  irresistible  enemy,  by  seeing  the  waters  of  the 
ocean  ''becoming  a  wall  to  them  on  their  right  hand  and  on 
their  left,"  they  would,  I  apprehend,  be  agitated  by  the  very 
same  passions  we  are  told  the  Israelites  were,  when  they  saw 
the  sea  returning  to  his  strength,  and  swallowing  up  the  host 
of  Pharaoh ;  they  "  would  fear  the  Lord,  they  would  believe 
the  Lord,"  and  they  would  express  their  faith  and  their  fear 
by  praising  the  Lord  :  they  would  not  behold  such  a  great 
work  with"  careless  indifference,"  but  with  astonishment  and 
terror;  nor  would  you  be  able  to  detect  the  slightest  vestige  of 
"  stubborn  incredulity"  in  their  song  of  gratitude.  No  length 
of  time  would  be  able  to  blot  from  their  minds  the  memory  of 
such  a  transaction,  or  induce  a  doubt  concerning  its  author; 
though  future  hunger  and  thirst  might  make  them  call  out  for 
water  and  bread  with  a  desponding  and  rebellious  importu- 
nity. 

But  it  was  not  at  the  Red  Sea  only  that  the  Israelites  re- 
garded, with  something  more  than  a  "  careless  indifference," 
the  amazing  miracles  which  God  had  wrought ;  for,  when  the 
law  was  declared  to  them  from  Mount  Sinai,  "  all  the  people 
saw  the  thunderings,  and  the  lightnings,  and  the  noise  of  the 
tempest,  and  the  mountain  smoking;  and  when  the  people 
saw  it,  they  removed  and  stood  afar  off:  and  they  said  unto 
Moses,  Speak  thou  with  us,  and  we  will  hear;  but  let  not 
God  speak  with  us,  lest  we  die."  This  again,  sir,  is  the 
Scripture  account  of  the  language  of  the  contemporaries  of 
Moses  and  Joshua  ;  and  I  leave  it  to  you  to  consider  whether 
this  is  the  language  of  "  stubborn  incredulity  and  careless  in- 
difference." 

We  are  told,  in  Scripture,  too,  that  whilst  ary  of  the 
"contemporaries"  of  Moses  and  Joshua  were  alive,  the  whole 
people  served  the  Lord ;  the  impression  which  a  sight  of  the 
miracles  had  made  was  never  effaced ;  nor  the  obedience,  which 
might  have  been  expected  as  a  natural  consequence,  refused, 
till  Moses  and  Joshua,  and  all  their  contemporaries,  were 
gathered  unto  their  fathers;  till,  "another  generation  after 
them  arose,  which  knew  not  the  Lord,  nor  yet  the  works 
which  he  had  done  for  Israel."  But  "the  people  served  the 
Lord  all  the  days  of  Joshua,  and  all  the  days  of  the  elders  that 
outlived  Joshua,  who  had  seen  all  the  great  works  of  the 
Lord  that  he  did  for  Israel." 

I  am  far  from  thinking  you,  sir,  unacquainted  with  Scrip- 
ture, or  desirous  of  sinking  the  weight  of  its  testimony  ;  but  as 
the  words  of  the  history,  from  which  you  must  have  derived 
your  observation,  will  not  support  you  in  imputing  "  careless 
indifference"  to  the  contemporaries  of  Moses,  or  "  stubborn 
incredulity"  to  the  forefathers  of  tlie  Jews,  I  know  not  what 
can  have  induced  you  to  pass  so  severe  a  censure  upon  them, 
except  that  you  look  upon  a  lapse  into  idolatry  as  a  proof  of 
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infidelity.  In  answer  to  this,  I  would  remark,  that  with  equal 
soundness  of  argument  we  ought  to  infer,  that  every  one  who 
trangresses  a  religion,  disbelieves  it;  and  that  every  individu- 
al, who  in  any  community  incurs  civil  pains  and  penalties, 
is  a  disbeliever  of  the  existence  of  the  authority  by  which  they, 
are  inflicted.  The  sanctions  of  the  Mosaic  law  were,  in  your 
opinion,  terminated  within  the  narrow  limits  of  this  life;  in 
that  particular,  then,  they  must  have  resembled  the  sanctions 
of  all  other  civil  laws;  "  transgress  and  die,"  is  the  language 
of  every  one  of  them,  as  well  as  that  of  Moses;  and  I  know 
not  what  reason  we  have  to  expect  that  the  Jews,  who  were 
animated  by  the  same  hopes  of  temporal  rewards,  impelled  by 
the  same  fears  of  temporal  punishments,  with  the  rest  of  man- 
kind, should  have  been  so  singular  in  their  conduct,  as  never 
to  have  listened  to  the  clamors  of  passion  before  the  still  voice 
of  reason,  as  never  to  have  preferred  a  present  gratification  of 
sense,  in  the  lewd  celebration  of  idolatrous  rites,  before  the 
rigid  observance  of  irksome  ceremonies. 

Before  I  release  you  from  the  trouble  of  this  letter,  I  can- 
not help  observing,  that  I  could  have  wished  you  had  furnish- 
ed your  reader  with  Limborch's  answers  to  the  Jew  Orobio, 
concerning  the  perpetual  obligation  of  the  law  of  Moses. 
You  have,  indeed,  mentioned  Limborch  with  respect,  in  a 
short  note ;  but,  though  you  have,  studiously  put  into  the 
mouths  of  the  Judaising  Christians  in  the  apostolic  days,  and 
with  great  strength  inserted  into  your  text  whatever  has  been 
said  by  Orobio,  or  others,  against  Christianity,  from  the  sup- 
posed perpetuity  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  yet  you  have  not 
favoured  us  with  anyone  of  the  numerous  replies  which  have 
been  made  to  these  seemingly  strong  objections.  You  are 
pleased,  it  is  true,  to  say,  "  that  the  industry  of  our  learned 
divines  has  abundantly  explained  the  ambiguous  language  of 
the  Old  Testament,  and  the  ambiguous  conduct  of  the  apos- 
tolic teachers."  It  requires,  sir,  no  learned  industry  to  ex- 
plain what  is  so  obvious  and  so  expressive,  that  he  who  runs 
may  read  it.  The  language  of  the  Old  Testament  is  this: 
"Behold,  the  days  come,  saith  the  Lord,  and  I  will  make  a 
new  covenant  with  the  house  of  Israel,  and  with  the  house 
of  Judah  ;  not  according  to  the  covenant  that  I  made  with 
their  fathers,  in  the  day  that  I  took  them  by  the  hand  to  bring 
them  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt."  This,  methinks,  is  a  dem- 
and solemn  declaration;  there  is  no  ambiguity  at  all  in  it; 
that  the  covenant  with  Moses  was  not  to  be  perpetual,  but  was, 
in  some  future  time,  to  give  way  to  a  "  new  covenant."  I 
will  not  detain  you  with  an  explanation  of  what  Moses  him- 
self has  said  upon  this  subject ;  but  you  may  try,  if  you  please, 
whether  you  can  apply  the  following  declaration,  which  Mo- 
ses made  to  the  Jews,  to  any  prophet,  or  succession  of  proph- 
ets, with  the  same  propriety  that  you  can  to  Jesus  Christ: 
"  The  Lord  thy  God  will  raise  up  unto  thee  a  prophet  from 
the  midst  of  thee,  of  thy  brethren,  like  unto  thee:  unto  him 
shall  ye  hearken."  If  you  think  this  ambiguous  or  obscure, 
I  answer,  that  it  is  not  a  history,  but  a  prophecy;  and,  as 
such,  unavoidably  liable  to  some  degree  of  obscurity,  till  inter- 
preted by  the  event. 

Nor  was  the  conduct  of  the  apostles  more  ambiguous  than 
the  language  of  the  Old  Testament;  they  did  not,  indeed,  at 
first  comprehend  the  whole  of  the  nature  of  the  new  dispen- 
sation ;  and  when  they  did  understand  it  better,  they  did  not 
think  proper,  upon  every  occasion,  to  use  their  Christian  lib- 
erty; but,  with  true  Christian  charity,  accommodated  them- 
selves in  matters  of  indifference  to  the  prejudices  of  their 
weaker  brethren.  But  he  who  changes  his  conduct  with  a 
change  of  sentiments,  proceeding  from  an  increase  of  know- 
ledge, is  not  ambiguous  in  his  conduct;  nor  should  he  be  ac- 
cused of  a  culpable  duplicity,  who,  in  a  matter  of  the  hist  im- 
portance, endeavours  to  conciliate  the  good-will  of  all,  by  con- 
forming in  a  few  innocent  observances  to  the  particular  per- 
suasions of  different  men. 

One  remark  more,  and  I  have  done.  In  your  account  of 
the  Gnostics,  you  have  given  us  a  very  minute  catalogue  of 
the  objections  which  they  made  to  the  authority  of  Moses, 
from  his  account  of  the  creation ,  of  the  patriarchs,  of  the  law, 
and  of  the  attributes  of  the  Deity.  I  have  not  leisure  to  ex- 
amine whether  the  Gnostics  of  former  ages  really  made  all  the 
objections  you  have  mentioned;  I  take  it  for  granted,  upon 
your  authority,  that  they  did:  but  I  am  certain,  if  they  did, 
that  the  Gnostics  of  modern  times  have  no  reason  to  be  puff- 
ed up  with  their  knowledge,  or  to  be  held  in  admiration  as 
men  of  subtle  penetration  or  refined  erudition ;  they  are  all 
miserable  copiers  of  their  brethren  of  antiquity;  and  neither 
Morgan,  nor  Tindal,  nor  Bolingbroke,  nor  Voltaire,  have  been 


able  to  produce  scarce  a  single  new  objection.  Yon  think 
that  the  Fathers  have  not  properly  answered  the  Gnostics.  I 
make  no  question,  sir,  you  are  able  to  answer  them  to  your 
own  satisfaction,  and  informed  of  every  thing  that  has  been 
said  by  our  "  industrious  divines"  upon  the  subject;  and  wo 
should  have  been  glad  if  it  had  fallen  in  with  your  plan  to 
have  administered,  together  with  the  poison,  its  antidote. 
But  since  that  is  not  the  case,  lest  its  malignity  should  spread 
too  far,  I  must  just  mention  it  to  my  younger  readers,  that  Le- 
land,  and  others,  in  their  replies  to  the  modern  deists,  have 
given  very  full,  and,  as  many  learned  men  apprehend,  very 
satisfactory  answers  to  every  one  of  the  objections  which  you 
have  derived  from  the  Gnostic  heresy.    I  am,  &c. 


LETTER  II. 

Sin  : — "The  doctrine  of  a  future  life,  improved  by  every 
additional  ciicumstance  which  could  give  weight  and  efficacy 
to  that  important  trutb,"  is  the  second  of  the  causes  to  which 
you  attribute  the  quick  increase  of  Christianity.  Now,  if  we 
impartially  consider  the  circumstances  of  the  persons  to  whom 
the  doctrine,  not  simply  of  a  future  life,  but  of  a  future  life  ac- 
companied with  punishments  as  well  as  rewards ;  not  only  of 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  but  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul 
accompanied  with  that  of  the  resurrection,  was  delivered  I 
cannot  be  of  opinion  that,  abstracted  from  the  supernatural 
testimony  by  which  it  was  enforced,  it  could  have  met  with 
any  very  extensive  reception  amongst  them. 

It  was  not  that  kind  of  future  life  which  they  expected ;  it 
did  not  hold  out  to  them  the  punisbments  of  the  infernal  re- 
gions as  unnilcs  fdbulus.  [Old  wives' fables.]  To  the  ques- 
tion, Quid  si  post  mortem  maneant  (mi  mi?  [What  if  souls 
exist  after  death  ]]  they  would  not  answer  with  Cicero  and 
the  philosophers,  Beaton  esse  conccdo ;  [They  are  happy  ;] 
because,  there  was  a  great  probability  that  it  might  be  quite 
otherwise  with  them.  I  am  not  to  learn  that  there  are  pas- 
sages to  be  picked  up  in  the  writings  of  the  ancients,  which 
might  be  produced  as  proofs  of  their  expecting  a  future  state 
of  punishment  for  the  flagitious;  but  this  opinion  was  worn 
out  of  credit  before  the  time  of  our  Saviour:  the  whole  dispu- 
tation in  the  first  book  of  the  Tusculan  Questions  goes  upon 
the  other  supposition.  Nor  was  the  absurdity  of  the  doctrine 
of  future  punishments  confined  to  the  writings  of  the  philoso- 
phers, or  the  circles  of  the  learned  and  polite ;  for  Cicero,  to 
mention  no  others,  makes  no  secret  of  it  in  his  public  plead- 
ings before  the  people  at  large.  You,  yourself,  sir,  have  re- 
ferred to  his  oration  for  Cluentius.  In  this  oration,  you  may 
remember,  he  makes  great  mention  of  a  very  abandoned  fel- 
low who  had  forged,  I  know  not  how  many  wills,  murdered, 
I  know  not  how  many  wives,  and  perpetrated  a  thousand 
other  villanies;  yet,  even  to  this  profligate,  by  name  Oppiani- 
cus,  he  is  persuaded  that  death  was  not  the  occasion  of  any 
evil.  Hence,  I  think,  we  may  conclude,  that  such  of  the 
Romans  as  were  not  wholly  infected  with  the  annihilating 
notions  of  Epicurus,  but  entertained  (whether  from  remote 
tradition  or  enlightened  argumentation)  hopes  of  a  future  life, 
had  no  manner  of  expectation  of  such  a  life  as  included  in  it 
the  severity  of  punishment  denounced  in  the  Christian  scheme 
against  the  wicked. 

Nor  was  it  that  kind  of  future  life  which  they  wished :  they 
would  have  been  glad  enough  of  an  Elysium  which  could 
have  admitted  into  it  men  who  had  spent  this  life  in  the  per- 
petration of  every  vice  which  can  debase  and  pollute  the  hu- 
man heart.  To  abandon  every  seducing  gratification  of  sense, 
to  pluck  up  every  latent  root  of  ambition,  to  subdue  every 
impulse  of  revenge,  to  divest  themselves  of  every  inveterate 
habit  in  which  their  glory  and  their  pleasure  consisted  :  to  do 
all  this,  and  more,  before  they  could  look  up  to  the  doctrine 
of  a  future  life  without  terror  and  amazement,  was  not,  one 
would  think,  an  easy  undertaking ;  nor  was  it  likely,  that 
many  would  forsake  the  religious  institutions  of  their  ances- 
tors, set  at  naught  the  gods  under  whose  auspices  the  capitol 
had  been  founded,  and  Rome  made  mistress  of  the  world  ;  and 
suffer  themselves  to  be  persuaded  into  the  belief  of  a  tenet, 
the  very  mention  of  which  made  Felix  tremble,  by  any  thing 
less  than  a  full  conviction  of  the  supernatural  authority  of 
those  who  taught  it. 

The  several  schools  of  Gentile  philosophy  had  discussed, 
with  no  small  subtlety,  everv  argument  which  reason  could 
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suggest,  for  and  against  the  immortality  of  the  soul ;  and  tho=<> 
uncertain  glimmerings  of  the  light  of  na'ure  would  have  pr  e- 
pared the  minds  of  the  learned  for  the  rr.  option  of  the  full  il- 
lustration of  this  subject  by  the  Gospel,  had  not  the  resurrec- 
tion been  a  part  of  the  doctrine  therein  advanced.  But  that 
this  corporeal  frame,  which  is  hourly  mouldering  away,  and 
resolved  at  last  into  the  undistinguished  mass  of  elements 
from  which  it  was  first  derived,  should  ever  it  be  "dothed 
with  immortality ;  that  this  corruptible  should  ever  put  on  in- 
corruption,"  is  a  truth  so  far  removed  from  the  apprehension 
of  philosophical  research,  so  dissonant  from  the  common  con- 
ceptions of  mankind,  that  amongst  all  ranks  and  persuasions 
of  men  it  was  esteemed  an  impossible  thing.  At  Athens,  the 
philosophers  had  listened  with  patience  to  St.  Paul,  whilst 
they  conceived  him  but  a  "setter  forth  of  strange  gods:"  but 
as  soon  as  they  comprehended,  that  by  the  =ti>*3-T««-(;  he  meant 
the  resurrection,  they  turned  from  him  with  contempt.  It 
was  principally  the  insisting  upon  the  same  topic  which  made 
Festus  think  "  that  much  learning  had  made  him  mad."  And 
the  questions,  " How  are  the  dead  raised  up?"  and,  "  With 
what  bodv  do  they  come?"  seem,  by  Paul's  solicitude  to  an- 
swer them  with  fullness  and  precision,  to  have  been  not  (in- 
frequently proposed  to  him  by  those  who  were  desirous  of  be 
coming  Christians. 

The  doctrine  of  a  future  life,  then,  as  promulged  in  the 
Gospel,  being  neither  agreeable  to  the  expectations,  nor  cor- 
responding with  the  wishes,  nor  conformable  to  the  reason  of 
the  Gentiles,  I  can  discover  no  motive  (setting  aside  the  true 
one,  the  divine  power  of  its  first  preachers.)  which  could  in- 
duce them  to  receive  it ;  and,  in  consequence  of  their  belief, 
to  conform  their  loose  morals  to  the  rigid  standard  of  Gospel 
purity,  upon  the  mere  authority  of  a  few  contemptible  fisher- 
men of  Judea.  And  even  you,  yourself,  sir,  seem  to  have 
changed  your  opinion  concerning  the  efficacy  of  the  expecta- 
tion of  a  future  life  in  converting  the  heathen,  when  you  ob- 
serve in  the  following  chapter,  that  "  the  Pagan  multitude 
reserving  their  gratitude  for  temporal  benefits  alone,  rejected 
the  inestimable  present  of  life  and  immortality  which  was 
offered  to  mankind  by  Jesus  of  Nazareth." 

Montesquieu  is  of  opinion  that  it  will  ever  be  impossible  for 
Christianity  to  establish  itself  in  China  and  the  East,  from 
the  circumstance  that  it  prohibits  a  plurality  of  wives.  How 
then  could  it  have  been  possible  for  it  to  have  pervaded  the 
voluptuous  capital,  and  traversed  the  utmost  limits  of  the  em- 
pire of  Rome,  by  the  feeble  efforts  of  human  industry  or  hu- 
man knavery  1 

But  the  Gentiles,  you  are  of  opinion,  were  converted  by 
their  fears;  and  you  reckon  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  speedy 
appearance,  of  the  millennium,  and  of  the  general  conflagra- 
tion, amongst  those  additional  circumstances  which  gave 
weight  concerning  a  future  state.  Before  I  proceed  to  the  ex- 
amination of  the  efficiency  of  these  several  circumstances  in 
alarming  the  apprehensions  of  the  Gentiles,  what  if  I  should 
grant  your  position  1  Still  the  main  question  recurs.  From 
what  source  did  they  derive  the  fears  which  converted  them  ? 
Not  surely  from  the  mere  human  labours  of  men  who  were 
every  where  spoken  against,  made  a  spectacle  of,  and  consid- 
ered as  the  filth  of  the  world,  and  the  offscouring  of  all  things ; 
not  surely  from  the  human  powers  of  him,  who  professed 
himself  "  rude  in  speech,  in  bodily  presence  contemptible," 
and  a  despiser  of  "the  excellency  of  speech,  and  the  enticing 
words  of  man's  wisdom."  No,  such  wretched  instruments 
were  but  ill  fitted  to  inspire  the  haughty  and  the  learned  Ro- 
mans with  any  other  passions  than  those  of  pity  or  con- 
tempt. 

Now,  sir,  if  you  please,  we  will  consider  that  universal  ex- 
pectation of  the  approaching  end  of  the  world,  which,  you 
think,  had  such  great  influence  in  converting  the  Pagans  to 
the  profession  of  Christianity.  The  near  approach,  you  say, 
of  this  wonderful  event  had  been  predicted  by  the  apostles, 
"  though  the  revolution  of  seventeen  centuries  has  instructed 
us  not  to  press  too  closely  the  mysterious  language  of  prophe- 
cy and  revelation."  That  this  opinion,  even  in  the  times  of 
the  apostles,  had  made  its  way  into  the  Christian  church,  I 
readily  admit;  but  that  the  apostles  ever  either  predicted  this 
event  to  others,  or  cherished  the  expectation  of  it  in  them- 
selves, does  not  seem  probable  to  me.  As  this  is  a  point  of 
some  difficulty  and  importance,  you  will  suffer  me  to  explain 
it  at  some  length. 

It  must  be  owned  that  there  are  several  passages  in  the 
writings  of  the  apostles  which,  at  the  first  view,  seem  to  coun- 
tenance the  opinion  you  have  adopted.    "  Now,"  says  St. 


Paul,  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  "it  is  high  time  to  awake 
out  of  sleep ;  for  now  is  our  salvation  nearer  than  when  we 
believed.  The  night  is  far  spent,  the  day  is  at  hand."  And 
in  his  First  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians  he  comforts  such  of 
them  as  were  sorrowing  for  the  loss  of  their  friends,  by  assur- 
ing them,  that  they  were  not  lost  for  ever;  but  that  the  Lord, 
when  he  came,  would  bring  them  with  him ;  and  that  they 
would  not,  in  the  participation  of  anv  blessings,  be  in  any- 
wise behind  those  who  should  happen  then  to  be  alive: 
"  We,"  says  he,  (the  Christians  of  whatever  age  or  country, 
agreeable  to  a  frequent  use  of  the  pronoun  we,)  "  which  are 
alive,  and  remain  unto  the  coming  of  the  Lord,  shall  not  pre- 
vent them  which  are  asleep;  for  the  Lord  himself  shall  de- 
scend from  heaven  with  a  shout,  with  the  voice  of  the  arch- 
angel, and  with  the  trump  cf  God,  and  the  dead  in  Christ 
shall  rise  first;  then  we  which  are  alive,  and  remain,  shall  be 
caught  up  together  with  them  in  the  clouds  to  meet  the  Lord." 
In  his  Epistle  to  the  Philippians  he  exhorts  his  Christian 
brethren  not  to  disquiet  themselves  with  carking  cares  about 
their  temporal  concerns,  from  this  powerful  consideration, 
that  the  Lord  was  at  hand :  "  Let  your  moderation  be  known 
to  all  men ;  the  Lord  is  at  hand :  be  careful  for  nothing."  In 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  he  inculcates  the  same  doctrine, 
admonishing  his  converts  "  to  provoke  one  another  to  love, 
and  to  good  works ;  and  so  much  the  more,  as  they  saw  the 
day  approaching."  The  age  in  which  the  apostles  lived  is 
frequently  called  by  them  the  end  of  the  world,  the  last  days, 
the  last  hour.  I  think  it  unnecessary,  sir,  to  trouble  you  with 
an  explication  of  these  and  other  similar  texts  of  Scripture, 
which  are  usually  adduced  in  support  of  your  opinion,  since 
I  hope  to  be  able  to  give  you  a  direct  proof,  that  the  apostles 
neither  comforted  themselves,  nor  encouraged  others,  with 
the  delightful  hope  of  seeing  their  Master  coming  again  into 
the  world. 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  St.  John,  who  survived  all  the  oth- 
er apostles,  could  not  have  had  any  such  expectation;  since, 
in  the  book  of  the  revelation,  the  future  events  of  the  Chris- 
tian church,  which  were  not  to  take  place,  many  of  them,  till 
a  long  series  of  years  after  his  death,  and  some  of  which  have 
not  yet  been  accomplished,  are  there  minutely  described.  St. 
Peter,  in  like  manner,  strongly  intimates,  that  the  day  of  the 
Lord  might  be  said  to  be  at  hand,  though  it  was  at  the  dis- 
tance of  a  thousand  years  or  more ;  for  in  replying  to  the  taunt 
of  those  who  did  then,  or  should  in  future  ask,  "  Where  is 
the  promise  of  his  coming  V  he  says,  "  Beloved,  be  not  igno- 
rant of  this  one  thing,  that  one  day  is  with  the  Lord  as  a 
thousand  years,  and  a  thousand  years  as  one  day :  The  Lord 
is  not  slack  concerning  his  promise,  as  some  men  count  slack- 
nc^s."  And  he  speaks  of  putting  off  his  tabernacle,  as  the 
Lord  had  showed  him ;  and  of  his  endeavour  that  the  Chris- 
tians after  his  decease  might  be  able  to  have  these  things  in 
remembrance :  so  that  it  is  past  a  doubt,  he  could  not  be  of  opin- 
ion that  the  Lord  would  come  in  his  time.  As  to  St.  Paul,  up- 
on a  partial  view  of  whose  writings  the  doctrine  concerning  the 
speedy  coming  of  Christ  is  principally  founded,  it  is  mani- 
fest, that  he  was  conscious  he  should  not  live  to  see  it,  not- 
withstanding the  expression  before  mentioned,  "we  which 
are  alive ;"  for  he  foretells  his  own  death  in  express  terms : 
•'  The  time  of  my  departure  is  at  hand ;"  and  he  speaks  of  his 
reward,  not  as  immediately  to  be  conferred  upon  him,  but  as 
laid  up,  and  reserved  for  him  till  some  future  day.  "I  have 
fought  a  good  fight,  I  have  finished  my  course;  henceforth 
there  is  laid  up  for  me  a  crown  of  righteousness,  which  the 
Lord,  the  righteous  judge,  shall  give  me  at  that  day."  There 
is,  moreover,  one  passage  in  his  writings,  which  is  so  express, 
and  full  to  the  purpose,  that  it  will  put  the  matter,  I  think, 
beyond  all  doubt ;  it  occurs  in  his  Second  Epistle  to  the  Thes- 
salonians. They,  it  seems,  had,  either  by  misinterpreting 
some  parts  of  his  former  letter  to  them,  or  by  the  preaching 
of  some,  who  had  not  the  spirit  of  truth,  by  some  means  or 
other  they  had  been  led  to  expect  the  speedy  coming  of  Christ, 
and  been  greatly  disturbed  in  mind  upon  that  account.  To 
remove  this  error,  he  writes  to  them  in  the  following  very  so- 
lemn ami  affectionate  manner:  "  We  beseech  you,  brethren, 
by  the  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  by  our  gather- 
ing together  unto  him,  that  ye  be  not  soon  shaken  in  mind, 
or  troubled,  neither  by  spirit,  nor  by  word,  nor  by  letter  as 
from  us,  as  that  the  day  of  the  Lord  is  at  hand ;  let  no  man 
deceive  you  by  any  means."  He  then  goes  on  to  describe  a 
falling  away,  a  great  corruption  of  the  Christian  church, 
which  was  to  happen  before  the  day  of  the  Lord.  Now,  by 
this  revelation  of  the  man  of  sin,  this  mystery  of  iniquity, 
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which  is  to  be  consumed  with  the  spirit  of  his  mouth,  destroy- 
ed by  the  brightness  of  his  coming,  we  have  every  reason  to 
believe,  is  to  be  understood  the  past  and  present  abominations 
of  the  church  of  Rome.  How  then  can  it  be  said  of  Paul, 
who  clearly  foresaw  this  corruption  above  seventeen  hundred 
years  ago,  that  he  expected  the  coming  of  the  Lord  in  his 
own  day  ?  Let  us  press,  sir,  the  mysterious  language  of 
prophecy  and  revelation  as  closely  as  you  please ;  but  let  us 
press  it  truly :  and  we  may,  perhaps,  find  reason  from  thence 
to  receive,  with  less  reluctance,  a  religion  which  describes  a 
corruption,  the  strangeness  of  which,  had  it  not  been  foretold 
in  unequivocal  terms,  might  have  amazed  even  a  friend  to 
Christianity. 

I  will  produce  you,  sir,  a  prophecy,  which,  the  more  close- 
ly you  press  it,  the  more  reason  you  will  have  to  believe,  that 
the  speedy  coming  of  Christ  could  never  have  been  "predict- 
ed" by  the  apostles.  Take  it,  as  translated  by  Bishop  New- 
ton:"  But  the  Spirit  speaketh  expressly,  that  in  the  latter 
times,  some  shall  apostatize  from  the  faith ;  giving  heed  to  er- 
roneous spirits,  and  doctrines  concerning  demons,  through 
the  hypocrisy  of  liars;  having  their  conscience  seated  with  a 
hot  iron;  forbidding  to  marry,  and  commanding  to  abstain 
from  meats."  Here  you  have  an  express  prophecy;  the  Spi- 
rit hath  spoken  it;  that  in  the  latter  times,  not  immediately, 
but  at  some  distant  period,  some  should  apostatize  from  the 
faith;  some,  who  had  been  Christians,  should,  in  truth,  be  so 
no  longer,  but  should  give  heed  to  erroneous  spirits,  and  doc- 
trines concerning  demons.  Press  this  expression  closely,  and 
you  may,  perhaps,  discover  in  it  the  erroneous  tenets,  and  the 
demon  or  saint  worship  of  the  church  of  Rome.  "  Through 
the  hypocrisy  of  liars:"  you  recognize,  no  doubt,  the  priest- 
hood, and  the  martyrologists.  "Having  their  conscience 
seared  with  a  hot  iron:"  callous,  indeed,  must  his  conscience 
be,  who  trallics  in  indulgence.  "  Forbidding  to  marry,  and 
commanding  to  abstain  from  meats:"  this  language  needs  no 
pressing ;  it  discovers,  at  once,  the  unhappy  votaries  of  mo- 
nastic life,  and  the  mortal  sin  of  eating  flesh  on  fast  days. 

If,  notwithstanding  what  has  been  said,  you  should  still  be 
of  opinion  that  the  apostles  expected  Christ  would  come  in 
their  lime  ;  it  will  not  follow  that  this  their  error  ought  in  any- 
wise to  aiminish  their  authority  as  preachers  of  the  Gospel. 
I  am  sensible  that  this  position  may  alarm  even  some  well- 
wishers  to  Christianity;  and  supply  its  enemies  with  what 
they  will  think  an  irrefragable  argument.  The  apostles,  they 
will  say,  were  inspired  with  the  Spirit  of  truth ;  and  yet  they 
fell  into  a  gross  mistake  concerning  a  matter  of  great  import- 
ance; how  is  this  to  be  reconciled?  Perhaps,  in  the  follow- 
ing manner:  When  the  time  of  our  Saviour's  ministry  was 
nearly  at  an  end,  he  thought  proper  to  raise  the  spirits  of  his 
disciples,  who  were  quite  cast  down  with  what  he  had  told 
them  about  his  design  of  leaving  them,  by  promising  that  he 
would  send  to  them  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Comforter,  the  Spirit 
of  truth,  who  should  teach  them  all  things,  and  lead  them  in- 
to all  truth.  And  we  know,  that  this  his  promise  was  accom- 
plished on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  when  they  were  all  filled 
with  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  we  know  farther,  that  from  that 
time  forward  they  were  enabled  to  speak  with  tongues,  to 
work  miracles,  to  preach  the  word  with  power,  and  to  com- 
prehend the  mystery  of  the  new  dispensation  which  was  com- 
mitted unto  them.  But  we  have  no  reason  ffom  hence  to 
conclude,  that  they  were  immediately  inspired  with  the  ap- 
prehension of  whatever  might  be  known  :  that  they  became 
acquainted  with  all  kinds  of  truth.  They  were  undoubtedly 
led  into  such  truths  as  it  was  necessary  for  them  to  know,  in 
order  to  their  converting  the  world  to  Christianity;  but,  in 
other  things,  they  were  probably  left  to  the  exercise  of  their 
understanding,  as  other  men  usually  arc.  But  surely  they 
might  be  proper  witnesses  of  the  life  and  resurrection  of 
Christ,  though  they  were  not  acquainted  with  every  thing 
which  might  have  been  known;  though,  in  particular,  they 
were  ignorant  of  the  precise  time  when  our  Lord  would  come 
to  judge  the  world,  it  can  be  no  impeachment,  either  of  their 
integrity  as  men,  or  their  ability  as  historians,  or  their  hones- 
ty as  preachers  of  the  Gospel,  that  they  were  unacquainted 
with  what  had  never  been  revealed  to  them ;  that  thev  follow- 
ed their  own  understandings  where  they  had  no  better  light 
to  guide  them ;  speaking  from  cortjecture,  when  they  could 
not  speak  from  certainty ;  of  themselves,  when  they  had  no 
commandment  of  the  Lord.  They  knew  but  in  part,  and 
they  prophesied  but  in  part ;  and  concerning  this  particular 
point,  Jesus  himself  had  told  them,  just  as  he  was  about  final- 
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ly  to  leave  them,  that  it  was  not  for  them  to  "  know  the  times 
and  the  seasons,  which  the  Father  had  put  in  his  own  pow- 
er." Nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  that  the  apostles  were  left 
in  a  state  of  uncertainty  concerning  the  time  in  which  Christ, 
should  appear;  since  beings  far  more  exalted,  and  more  high- 
ly favoured  of  heaven  than  they,  were  under  an  equal  degree 
of  ignorance  :  "  Of  that  day,"  says  our  Saviour,  "  and  of  that 
hour,  knoweth  no  man;  no,  not  the  angels  which  are  in 
heaven,  neither  the  Son,  but  the  Father  only."  I  am  afraid, 
sir.  I  have  tired  you  with  Scripture  quotations;  but  if  I  have 
been  fortunate  enough  to  convince  you,  either  that  the  speedy 
coming  of  Christ  was  never  expected,  much  less  "  predicted," 
by  the  apostles;  or  that  their  mistake  in  that  particular  expec- 
tation can  in  no  degree  diminish  the  general  weight  of  their 
testimony  as  historians,  I  shall  not  be  sorry  for  the  ennui  I 
may  have  occasioned  you. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Millennium  is  the  second  of  the  circum- 
stances which  3'ou  produce  as  giving  weight  to  that  of  a  fu- 
ture stale  ;  and  you  represent  this  doctrine  as  having  been 
,f  carefully  calculated  by  a  succession  of  the  fathers,  from  Jus- 
tin  Martyr  and  Irenams,  down  to  Lactantius ;"  and  observe, 
that  when  "  the  edifice  of  the  church  was  almost  completed, 
the.  temporary  support  was  laid  aside :"  and  in  the  notes  you 
refer  us,  as  a  proof  of  what  you  advance,  to  "  Irennrus,  the 
disciple  of  Papias,  who  had  seen  the  apostle  John,"  and  to 
the  second  dialogue  of  Justin  with  Trypho. 

I  wish,  sir,  you  had  tinned  to  Eusebius  for  the  character 
of  this  Papias,  who  had  seen  the  apostle  John :  you  would 
there  have  found  him  represented  as  little  better  than  a  credu- 
lous old  woman ;  very  averse  to  reading,  but  mightily  given  to 
[licking  up  stories  and  traditions  next  to  fabulous;  amongst 
which,  Eusebius  reckons  this  of  the  Millennium  one.  Nor  is 
it,  I  apprehend,  quite  certain,  that  Papias  ever  saw,  much  less 
discoursed,  as  seems  to  be  insinuated,  with  the  apostle  John. 
Eusebius  thinks  rather,  that  it  was  John  the  presbyter  he 
had  seen.  But  what  if  he  had  seen  the  apostle  himself? 
Many  a  weak-headed  man  had  undoubtedly  seen  him  as  well 
as  Papias;  and  it  would  be  hard  indeed  upon  Christians,  if 
they  were  compelled  to  receive,  as  apostolical  traditions,  the 
wild  reveries  of  ancient  enthusiasm,  or  such  crude  conceptions 
of  ignorant  fanaticism  as  nothing  but  the  rust  of  antiquity  can 
render  venerable. 

As  to  the  works  of  Justin,  the  very  dialogue  you  refer  to 
contains  a  proof  that  the  doctrine  of  the  millennium  had  not, 
even  in  his  time,  the  universal  reception  you  have  supposed; 
but  that  many  Christians  of  pure  and  pious  principles  reject- 
ed it.  I  wonder  how  this  passage  escaped  vou  ;  but  it  may 
be  that  you  followed  Tillotson,  who  himself  followed  Mede, 
and  rend  in  the  original  ov  instead  of  av ;  and  thus  inwardly 
violated  the  idiom  of  the  language,  the  sense  of  the  context, 
and  the  authority  of  the  best  editions.  In  the  note  you  ob- 
serve, that  it  is  unnecessary  for  you  to  mention  all  the  inter- 
mediate fathers  between  Justin  and  Lactantius,  as  the  fact, 
you  say,  is  not  disputed.  In  a  man  who  has  read  so  many 
books,  and  to  so  good  a  purpose,  he  must  be  captious  indeed, 
who  cannot  excuse  small  mistakes.  That  unprejudiced  re- 
gard to  truth,  however,  which  is  the  great  characteristic  of 
every  distinguished  historian,  will,  I  am  persuaded,  make  you 
thank  me  for  recalling  to  your  memory  that  Origen,  the  most 
learned  of  all  the  fathers;  and  Dionysius,  bishop  of  Alexan- 
dria, usually,  for  his  immense  erudition,  surnamed  the  Great, 
were  both  of  them  prior  to  Lactantius,  and  both  of  them  im- 
pugners  of  the  millennium  doctrine.  Look,  sir,  into  Mosheim, 
or  almost  any  writer  of  ecclesiastical  history,  and  you  will 
find  the  opposition  of  Origen  and  Dionysius  to  this  system 
particularly  noticed  :  look  into  so  common  an  author  as  Whit- 
by, and  in  his  learned  treatise  upon  this  subject  you  will  find 
that  he  has  well  proved  these  two  propositions:  first,  that  this 
opinion  of  the  millennium  was  never  generally  received  in  the 
church  of  Christ;  secondly,  that  there  is  no  just  ground  to 
think  it  was  derived  from  the  apostles.  From  hence,  I  think, 
we  may  conclude,  that  this  millennium  doctrine,  (which,  by 
the  by,  though  it  be  new-modelled,  is  not  yet  thrown  aside) 
could  not  have  been  any  very  serviceable  scaffold  in  the  erec- 
tion of  that  mighty  edifice  which  has  crushed  by  the  weight 
of  its  materials,  and  debased  by  the  elegance  of  its  structure, 
the  stateliest  temples  of  heathen  superstition.  With  these 
remarks,  I  take  leave  of  the  millennium;  just  observing,  that 
your  third  circumstance,  the  general  conflagration,  seems  to 
be  effectually  included  in  your  first,  the  speedy  coming  of 
Christ.    I  am.  &c. 
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Sir, — You  esteem  "the  miraculous  powers  ascribed  to  the 
primitive  church,"  as  the  third  of  the  secondary  causes  of  the 
rapid  growth  of  Christianity.  I  should  be  willing;  to  account 
the  miracles,  not  merely  ascribed  to  the  primitive  church,  but 
really  performed  by  the  apostles,  as  the  one  great  primary 
cause  of  the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles.  But  waiving  this 
consideration,  let  us  see  whether  the  miraculous  powers  which 
you  ascribe  to  the  primitive  church,  were  in  any  eminent  de- 
gree calculated  to  spread  the  belief  of  Christianity  amongst  a 
great  and  enlightened  people. 

They  consisted,  you  tell  us,  "  of  divine  inspirations,  con- 
veyed sometimes  in  the  form  of  a  sleeping,  sometimes  of  a 
waking  vision ;  and  were  liberally  bestowed  on  all  ranks  of 
the  faithful,  on  women  as  on  elders,  on  boys  as  well  as  upon 
bishops."  "The  design  of  these  visions,"  you  say,  "was  for 
the  most  part  cither  to  disclose  the  future  history,  or  to  guide 
the  present  administration  of  the  church."    You  speak  of 

the  expulsion  of  demons  as  an  ordinary  triumph  of  religion, 
usually  performed  in  a  public  manner;  and  when  the  patient 
was  relieved  by  the  skill  or  the  power  of  the  exorcist,  the  van- 
quished demon  was  heard  to  confess  that  he  was  one  of  the 
fabled  gods  of  antiquity,  who  had  impiously  usurped  the  ado- 
ration of  mankind ;"  and  you  represent  even  the  miracle  of 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead  as  frequently  performed  on  neces- 
sary occasions.  Cast  your  eye,  sir,  upon  the  church  of  Rome, 
and  ask  yourself,  (I  put  the  question  to  your  heart,  and  beg 
you  will  consult  that  for  an  answer;  ask  yourself.)  whether 
her  absurd  pretensions  to  that  very  kind  of  miraculous  pow- 
ers you  have  here  displayed  as  operating  to  the  increase  of 
Christianity,  have  not  converted  half  her  numbers  to  Protest- 
antism, and  the  other  half  to  infidelity?  Neither  the  sword 
of  the  civil  magistrate,  nor  the  possession  of  the  keys  of  heav- 
en, nor  the  terrors  of  her  spiritual  thunder,  have  been  able  to 
keep  within  her  pale  even  those  who  have  been  bred  up  in 
her  faith;  how  then  should  you  think,  that  the  very  cause 
which  has  almost  extinguished  Christianity  among  Christians, 
should  have  established  it  among  Pagans  >  I  beg  I  may  not 
be  misunderstood.  I  do  not  take  upon  me  to  say,  that  all  the 
miracles  recorded  in  the  history  of  the  primitive  church  after 
the  apostolical  age  were  forgeries:  it  is  foreign  to  the  present 
purpose  to  deliver  any  opinion  upon  that  subject:  but  I  do 
beg  leave  to  insist  upon  this,  that  such  of  them  as  were,  for- 
geries must,  in  that  learned  age,  by  their  easy  detection,  have 
rather  impeded  than  accelerated  the  progress  of  Christianity ; 
and  it  appears  very  probable  to  me,  that  nothing  buf  the  re- 
cent prevailing  evidence  of  real,  unquestioned,  apostolical 
miracles,  could  have  secured  the  infant  church  from  being 
destroyed  by  those  which  were  falsely  ascribed  to  it. 

It  is  not  every  man  who  can  nicely  separate  the  corrup- 
tions of  religion  from  religion  itself,  or  justly  apportion  the 
degrees  of  credit  due  to  the  diversities  of  evidence,  and  those 
who  have  ability  for  the  task  are  usually  ready  enough  to 
emancipate  themselves  from  Gospel  restraints  (which  thwart 
the  propensities  of  sense,  check  the  ebullitions  of  passion,  and 
combat  the  prejudices  of  the  world  at  every  turn)  by  blend- 
ing its  native  simplicity  with  the  superstitions  which  have 
been  derived  from  it.  No  argument  is  so  well  suited  to  the 
indolence  or  the  immortality  of  mankind,  as  that  priests  of  all 
ages  and  religions  are  the  same:  we  see  the  pretensions  of  the 
Romish  priesthood  to  miraculous  powers,  and  we  know  them 
to  be  false;  we  are  conscious  that  they,  at  least,  must  sacrifice 
their  integrity  to  their  interest  or  their  ambition  ;  and  being 
persuaded  that  there  is  a  great  sameness  in  the  passions  of 
mankind  and  in  their  incentives  to  action ;  and  knowing  that 
the  history  of  past  ages  is  abundantly  stored  with  similar 
claims  to  supernatural  authority,  we  traverse  back,  in  imagi- 
nation, the  most  distant  regions  of  antiquity;  and  findine. 
from  a  superficial  view,  nothing  to  discriminate  one  set  of 
men  or  one  period  of  time  from  another,  we  hastilv  conclude 
that  all  revealed  religion  is  a  cheat,  and  that  the  miracles  at- 
tributed to  the  apostles  themselves  are  supported  by  no  better 
testimony,  nor  more  worthy  of  our  attention  than  the  prodigies 
of  Pagan  story  or  the  lying  wonders  of  Papal  artifice.  I  have 
no  intention,  in  this  place,  to  enlarge  upon  the  many  circum- 
stances by  which  a  candid  inquirer  after  truth  might  be  ena- 
bled to  distinguish  a  pointed  difference  between  the  miracles 
of  Christ  and  his  apostles  and  the  tricks  of  ancient  or  modern 
superstition.  One  observation  I  would  suggest  to  you  upon 
this  subject:  the  miracles  recorded  in  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
tament are  so  intimately  united  with  the  narration  nf  common 


events,  and  the  ordinary  transactions  of  life,  that  you  cannot, 
as  in  profane  history,  separate  the  one  from  the  other.  My 
meaning  will  be  illustrated  by  an  instance:  Tacitus  and  Sue- 
tonius have  handed  down  to  us  an  account  of  many  great  ac- 
tions performed  by  Vespasian ;  and,  among  the  rest,  they  in- 
form us  of  his  having  wrought  some  miracles;  of  his  having 
cured  a  lame  man,  and  restored  sight  to  one  that  was  blind. 
But  what  they  tell  us  of  these  miracles  is  so  unconnected 
with  every  thing  that  goes  before  and  after,  that  you  may  re- 
ject the  relation  of  them  without  injuring,  in  any  degree,  the 
consistency  of  the  narration  of  the  other  circumstances  of  his 
life:  on  the  other  hand,  if  you  reject  the  relation  or  the  mira- 
cles said  to  have  been  performed  by  Jesus  Christ,  you  must 
necessarily  reject  the  account  of  his  whole  life,  and  of  several 
transactions,  concerning  which  we  have  the  undoubted  testi- 
mony of  other  writers  besides  the  evangelists.  But  if  this  ar- 
gument should  not  strike  you,  perhaps  the  following  observa- 
tion may  tend  to  remove  a  little  of  the  prejudice  usually  con- 
ceived against  Gospel  miracles  by  men  of  lively  imaginations, 
on  account  of  the  gross  forgeries  attributed  to  the  first  ages 
of  the  church. 

The  phenomena  of  physics  are  sometimes  happily  illustra- 
ted by  an  hypothesis :  and  the  most  recondite  truths  of  mathe- 
matical science,  not  unfrequently,  investigated  from  an  ab- 
surd position.  What  if  we  try  the  same  method  of  arguing 
the  case  before  us?  Let  us  suppose,  then,  that  a  new  reve- 
lation was  to  be  promulged  to  mankind ;  and  that  twelve  un- 
learned and  unfriended  men,  inhabitants  of  any  country  most 
odious  and  despicable  in  the  eyes  of  Europe,  should,  by  the 
power  of  God,  be  endowed  with  the  faculty  of  speaking  lan- 
guages they  had  never  learned,  and  performing  works  sur- 
passing all  human  ability ;  and  that,  being  strongly  impress- 
ed with  a  particular  truth  which  they  were  commissioned  to 
promulgate,  they  should  travel,  not  only  through  the  barba- 
rons  regions  of  Africa,  but  through  all  the  learned  and  polish- 
ed states  of  Europe,  preaching  every  where  with  unremitted 
sedulity  a  new  religion,  working  stupendous  miracles  in  at- 
testation of  their  mission,  and  communicating  to  their  first 
converts  (as  a  seal  of  their  conversion)  a  variety  of  spiritual 
gifts:  does  it  appear  probable  to  you  that,  alter  the  death  of 
these  men,  and  probably  after  the  deaths  of  most  of  iheir  im- 
mediate successors  who  had  been  zealously  attached  to  the 
faith  they  had  seen  so  miraculously  confirmed,  none  would 
ever  attempt  to  impose  upon  the  credulous  or  the  ignorant  by 
a  fictitious  claim  to  supernatural  powers  ?  Would  none  of 
them  aspire  to  the  gift  of  tongues?  would  none  of  them  mis- 
take phrenzy  for  illumination,  and  the  delusions  of  a  heated 
brain  for  the  impulses  of  the  Spirit?  would  none  undertake 
to  cure  inveterate  disorders,  to  expel  demons,  or  to  raise  the 
dead?  As  far  as  I  can  apprehend,  we  ought,  from  such  a 
position,  to  deduce,  by  every  rule  of  probable  reasoning,  the 
precise  conclusion  which  was,  in  fact,  verified  in  the  case  of 
the  apostles:  every  species  of  miracles  which  heaven  had  ena- 
bled the  first  preachers  to  perform,  would  be  counterfeited, 
either  from  misguided  zeal  or  interested  cunning:  either 
through  the  imbecility  or  the  iniquity  of  mankind;  and  we 
might  just  as  reasonably  conclude  that  there  never  was  any 
piety,  charity,  or  chastity  in  the  world,  from  seeing  such  plen- 
ty cf  pretenders  to  these  virtues,  as  that  there  never  were  any- 
real  miracles  performed,  from  considering  the  great  store 
of  those  which  have  been  forged. 

But,  I  know  not  how  it  has  happened,  there  are  many  in 
the  present  age  (I  am  far  from  including  you,  sir,  in  the 
number,)  whose  prejudices  against  all  miraculous  events  have 
arisen  to  that  height,  that  it  appears  to  them  utterly  impossi- 
ble for  any  human  testimony,  however  great,  to  establish 
their  credibility.  I  beg  pardon  for  styling  their  reasoning, 
prejudice  I  have  no  design  to  give  offence  by  that  word. 
They  may,  with  equal  right,  throw  the  same  imputation  upon 
mine;  and  I  think  it  just  as  illiberal  in  divines  to  attribute 
the  scepticism  of  every  deist  to  wilful  infidelity,  as  it  is  in  the 
deists  to  refer  the  faith  of  every  divine  to  professional  bias. 
I  have  not  had  so  little  intercourse  with  mankind,  nor  shun- 
ned so  much  the  delightful  freedom  of  social  converse,  as  to 
be  ignorant  that  there  are  many  men  of  upright  morals  and 
good  understandings,  to  whom,  as  you  express  it,  "a  latent 
and  even  involuntary  scepticism  adheres;"  and  who  would 
be  glad  to  be  persuaded  to  be  Christians.  For  the  sake  of 
such  men,  if  such  should  ever  be  induced  to  employ  an  hour 
in  the  perusal  of  these  letters,  suffer  me  to  step  for  a  moment 
out  of  my  way,  whilst  I  hazard  an  observation  or  two  upon 
the  subject. 
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Knowledge  is  rightly  divided  by  Mr.  Locke  into  intuitive, 
sensitive,  and  demonstrative.  It  is  clear,  that  a  past  miracle  can 
neither  be  the  object  of  sense  nor  of  intuition,  nor  consequent- 
ly of  demonstration:  we  cannot,  then,  philosophically  speak- 
ing, be  said  to  know,  that  a  miracle  has  ever  been  performed. 
But,  in  all  the  great  concerns  of  life,  we  are  influenced  by 
probability  rather  than  knowledge :  and  of  probability,  the 
same  great  author  establishes  two  foundations;  a  conformity 
to  our  own  experience,  and  the  testimony  of  others.  Now, 
it  has  been  contended,  that  by  the  opposition  of  these  two 
principles  probability  is  destroyed ;  or,  in  other  terms,  that 
human  testimony  can  never  influence  the  mind  to  assent  to 
a  proposition  repugnant  to  uniform  experience.  Whose  ex- 
perience do  you  mean  1  You  will  not  say,  your  own;  for 
the  experience  of  an  individual  reaches  but  a  little  way ;  and, 
no  doubt,  you  daily  assent  to  a  thousand  truths  in  politics, 
in  physics,  and  in  the  business  of  common  life,  which  you 
have  never  seen  verified  by  experience.  You  will  not  pro- 
duce the  experience  of  your  friends;  for  that  can  extend  it- 
self but  a  little  way  beyond  your  own.  But  by  uniform  ex- 
perience, I  conceive,  you  are  desirous  of  understanding  the 
experience  of  all  ages  and  nations  since  the  foundation  of  the 
world.  I  answer,  first;  how  is  it  that  you  become  acquaint- 
ed with  the  experience  of  all  ages  and  nations  ?  You  will  re- 
ply, from  history.  Be  it  so:  peruse,  then,  by  far  the  most 
ancient  records  of  antiquity  ;  and  if  you  find  no  mention  of 
miracles  in  them,  I  give  up  the  point.  Yes ;  but  every  thing 
related  therein  respecting  miracles  is  to  be  reckoned  fabulous. 
Why  ?  Because  miracles  contradict  the  experience  of  all 
ages  and  nations.  Do  you  not  perceive,  sir,  that  you  beg  the 
very  question  in  debate?  for  we  affirm,  that  the  great  and 
learned  nation  of  Egypt,  that  the  heathen  inhabiting  the  land 
of  Canaan,  that  the  numerous  people  of  the  Jews,  and  the 
nations  which,  for  ages,  surrounded  them,  have  all  had  great 
experience  of  miracles.  You  cannot  otherwise  obviate  this 
conclusion,  than  by  questioning  the  authenticity  of  that  book, 
concerning  which  Newton,  when  he  was  writing  his  commen- 
tary on  Daniel,  expressed  himself  to  the  person*  from  whom 
I  had  the  anecdote,  and  which  deserves  not  to  be  lost;  "I 
find  more  sure  marks  of  authenticity  in  the  Bible  than  in  any 
profane  history  whatsoever." 

However,  1  mean  not  to  press  you  with  the  argument  ad 
vcrecundiam  ,■  it  is  needless  to  solicit  your  modesty,  when  it 
may  be  possible,  perhaps,  to  make  an  impression  upon  your 
judgment:  I  answer,  therefore,  in  the  second  place,  that  the 
admission  of  the  principle  by  which  you  reject  miracles  will 
lead  us  into  absurdity.  The  laws  of  gravitation  are  the  most 
obvious  of  all  the  laws  of  nature;  every  person  in  every  part 
of  the  globe  must  of  necessity  have  had  experience  of  them. 
There  was  a  time  when  no  one  was  acquainted  with  the  laws 
of  magnetism :  these  suspend  in  many  instances  the  laws  of 
gravity:  nor  can  I  see,  upon  the  principle  in  question,  how 
the  rest  of  mankind  could  have  credited  the  testimony  of  their 
first  discoverer ;  and  yet  to  have  rejected  it  would  have  been 
to  reject  the  truth.  But  that  a  piece  of  iron  should  ascend 
gradually  from  the  earth,  and  fly  at  last  with  an  increasing 
rapidity  through  the  air,  and  attaching  itself  to  another  piece 
of  iron,  or  to  a  particular  species  of  iron  ore,  should  remain 
suspended,  in  opposition  to  the  action  of  its  gravity,  it  will  be 
alleged,  is  consonant  to  the  laws  of  nature.  I  grant  it;  but 
there  was  a  time  when  it  was  contrary,  I  say  not  to  the  laws 
of  nature,  but  to  the  uniform  experience  of  all  preceding  ases 
and  countries;  and  at  that  particular  point  of  time,  the  testi- 
mony of  an  individual,  or  of  a  dozen  individuals,  who  should 
have  reported  themselves  eye-witnesses  of  such  a  fact,  ought, 
according  to  your  argumentation,  to  have  been  received  as 
fabulous.  And  what  are  those  laws  of  nature,  which,  you 
think,  can  never  be  suspended  ?  Are  they  not  different  to 
different  men,  according  io  the  diversities  of  their  comprehen- 
sion and  knowledge?  And  if  any  of  them  (that,  for  in- 
stance, which  rules  the  operations  of  magnetism  or  electrici- 
ty)  should  have  been  known  to  you  or  to  me  alone,  whilst 
all  the  rest  of  the  world  were  unacquainted  with  it;  the  effects 
of  it  would  have  been  new,  and  unheard  of  in  the  annals,  and 
contrary  to  the  experience  of  mankind ;  and  therefore  ought 
not,  in  your  opinion,  to  have  been  believed !  Nor  do  I  un- 
derstand what  difference,  as  to  credibility,  there  could  be  be- 
tween the  effects  of  such  an  unknown  law  of  nature,  and  a 
miracle  ;  for  it  is  a  matter  of  no  moment,  in  that  view,  wheth- 
er the  suspension  of  the  known  laws  of  nature  be  effected ;  that 
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is,  whether  a  miracle  he  ;  <  d'ormed,  by  the  mediation  of  other 
laws  that  are  unknown,  vx  by  the  ministry  of  a  person  divine- 
ly commissioned;  since  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  be  certain 
that  it  is  contradictory  to  the  constitution  of  the  universe,  that 
the  laws  of  nature,  which  appear  to  us  general,  should  be  sus- 
pended, and  their  action  overruled  by  others,  still  more  gene- 
ral, though  less  known;  that  is,  that  miracles  should  be  per- 
formed before  such  a  being  as  man,  at  those  times,  in  those 
places,  and  under  those  circumstances,  which  God,  in  his 
universal  providence,  had  preordained.    I  am,  &c 


LETTER  IV. 

Sir; — I  readily  acknowledge  the  utility  of  your  fourth 
cause,  "  the  virtues  of  the  first  Christians,"  as  greatly  conduc- 
ing to  the  spreading  of  their  religion  ;  but  then  you  seem  to 
quite  mar  the  compliment  you  pay  them,  by  representing 
their  virtues  as  proceeding  either  from  their  repentance  for 
having  been  the  most  abandoned  sinners,  or  from  the  lauda- 
ble desire  of  supporting  the  reputation  of  the  society  in  which 
they  were  engaged. 

That  repentance  is  the  first  step  to  virtue,  is  true  enough; 
but  I  see  no  reason  for  supposing,  according  to  the  calumniee 
of  Celsus  and  Julian,  "  that  the  Christians  allured  into  their 
party  men  who  washed  away  in  the  waters  of  baptism  the 
guilt  for  which  the  temples  of  the  gods  refused  to  grant  them 
any  expiation."  The  apostles,  sir,  did  not,  like  Romulus, 
open  an  asylum  for  debtors,  thieves  and  murderers;  for  they 
had  not  the  same  sturdy  means  of  securing  their  adhe- 
rents from  the  grasp  of  civil  power;  they  did  not  persuade 
them  to  abandon  the  temples  of  the  gods  because  they  could 
there  obtain  no  expiation  for  their  guilt,  but  because  every 
degree  of  guilt  was  expiated  in  them  with  too  great  facility, 
and  every  vice  practiced,  not  only  without  remorse  of  private 
conscience,  but  with  the  powerful  sanction  of  public  approba- 
tion. 

"After  the  example,"  you  say,  "  of  their  Divine  Master, 
the  missionaries  of  the  Gospel  addressed  themselves  to  men, 
and  especially  to  women,  oppressed  by  the  consciousness,  and 
very  often  by  the  effects,  of  their  vices," — This,  sir,  I  really 
think,  is  not  a  fair  representation  of  the  matter;  it  may  catch 
the  applause  of  the  unlearned,  embolden  many  a  stripling  to 
cast  off  for  ever  the  sweet  blush  of  modesty,  confirm  many  a 
dissolute  veteran  in  the  practice  of  his  impure  habits,  and 
suggest  great  occasion  of  merriment  and  wanton  mockery  to 
the  flagitious  of  every  denomination  and  every  age ;  but  still 
it  will  want  that  foundation  of  truth  which  can  alone  recom- 
mend it  to  the  serious  and  judicious.  The  apostles,  sir,  were 
not  like  the  Italian  Fratrieelli  of  the  thirteenth,  nor  the 
French  Turlupins  of  the  fourteenth  century  :  in  all  the  dirt 
that  has  been  raked  up  against  Christianity,  even  by  the 
worst  of  its  enemies,  not  a  speck  of  that  kind  have  they  been 
able  to  fix,  either  upon  the  apostles  or  their  Divine  Master. 
The  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  sir,  was  not  preached  in  single 
houses  or  obscure  villages,  not  in  subterraneous  caves  and 
impure  brothels,  not  in  lazars  and  in  prisons;  but  in  the  syn- 
agogues and  in  the  temples,  in  the  streets  and  the  market 
places  of  the  great  capitals  of  the  Roman  provinces ;  in  Jeru- 
salem, in  Corinth,  and  in  Antioch  ;  in  Athens,  in  Ephesus, 
and  in  Rome.  Nor  do  I  any  where  find,  that  its  missiona- 
ries were  ordered  particularly  to  address  themselves  to  the 
shameless  women  you  mention  :  I  do  indeed  find  the  direct 
contrary ;  for  they  were  ordered  to  turn  away  from,  to  have 
no  fellowship  or  intercourse  with  such  as  were  wont  "to 
creep  into  houses,  and  lead  captive  silly  women  laden  with 
sins,  led  away  with  divers  lusts."  And  what  if  a  few  wo- 
men, who  had  either  been  seduced  by  their  passions,  or  had 
fallen  victims  to  the  licentious  manners  of  their  age,  should 
be  found  ampngst  those  who  were  most  ready  to  receive  a  re- 
ligion that  forbad  all  impurity  ?  I  do  not  apprehend  that  this 
circumstance  ought  to  bring  an  insinuation  of  discredit,  either 
upon  the  sex,  or  upon  those  who  wrought  their  reformation. 

That  the  majority  of  the- first  converts  to  Christianity  were 
of  an  inferior  condition  in  life,  may  readily  be  allowed ;  and 
you  yourself  have,  in  another  place,  given  a  good  reason  for 
it :  those  who  are  distinguished  by  riches,  honours,  or  know- 
ledge, being  so  very  inconsiderable  in  number  when  compared 
with  the  bulk  ol  mankind.  But  though  not  many  mighty, 
not  many  noble  were  called — yet  some  mighty,  and  some  no- 
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ble,  some  of  as  great  reputation  as  any  of  the  age  in  which 
they  lived,  were  attached  to  the  Christ;  in  faith.  Short  in- 
deed are  the  accounts  which  have  been  transmitted  to  us  of 
the  first  propagating  of  Christianity  j  yet,  even  in  these  we 
meet  with  the  names  of  many  who  would  have  done  credit 
to  any  cause.  I  will  not  pretend  to  enumerate  them  all ;  a 
few  will  be  sufficient  to  make  you  recollect  that  there  were, 
at  least,  some  converts  to  Christianity,  both  from  among  the 
Jews  and  the  Gentiles,  whose  lives  were  not  stained  with  in- 
expiable crimes.  Among  these  we  reckon  Nicodeinus,  a  ru- 
ler of  the  Jews;  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  a  man  of  fortune  and 
a  counsellor;  a  nobleman  and  a  centurion  of  Capernaum-, 
Jairus,  Crispus,  Sosthencs,  rulers  of  synagogues:  Apollos,  an 
eloquent  and  learned  man  ;  Zenas,  a  Jewish  lawyer;  the  trea- 
surer of  Candace,  queen  of  ^Ethiopia ;  Cornelius,  a  centu- 
rion of  the  Italian  bind;  Dionysius,  a  member  of  the  Areop- 
agus at  Athens,  and  Sergius  Paulus,  a  man  of  proconsular 
or  praetorian  authority,  of  whom  it  may  be  remarked,  that  if 
he  resigned  his  high  and  lucrative  office  in  consequence  of 
his  turning  Christian,  it  is  a  strong  presumption  in  its  fa- 
vour; if  he  retained  it,  we  may  conclude  that  the  profession 
of  Christianity  was  not  so  utterly  incompatible  with  the  dis- 
charge of  the  offices  of  civil  life  as  you  sometimes  represent  it. 

This  catalogue  of  men  of  rank,  fortune,  and  knowledge, 
who  embraced  Christianity,  might,  was  it  necessary,  be  much 
enlarged  ;  and  probably  another  conversation  with  St.  Paul 
would  have  enabled  us  to  grace  it  with  the  names  of  Festus, 
and  king  Agrippa  himself;  not  that  the  writers  of  the  books 
of  the  New  Testament  seem  to  have  been  at  all  solicitous  in 
mentioning  the  great  or  the  learned  men  who  were  converted 
to  the  faith.  Had  that  been  part  of  their  design,  they  would, 
in  the  true  style  of  impostors,  have  kept  out  of  sight  the  pub- 
licans and  sinners,  the  tanners  and  tent-makers  with  whom 
they  conversed  and  dwelt,  and  introduced  to  our  notice  none 
but  those  who  had  been  '•  brought  up  with  Herod  or  the  chief 
men  of  Asia,"  whom  they  had  the  honour  to  number  among 
their  friends. 

That  the  primitive  Christians  took  great  care  to  have  an 
unsullied  reputation  by  abstaining  from  the  commission  of 
whatever  might  tend  to  pollute  it,  is  easily  admitted;  but  we 
do  not  so  easily  grant  that  this  care  is  a  "circumstance  which 
usually  attends  small  assemblies  of  men  when  they  separate 
themselves  from  the  body  of  a  nation,  or  the  religion  to  which 
they  belonged."  It  did  not  attend  the  Nicolaitanes,  the  Si- 
rnonians,  the  Menandrians,  and  the  Carpocratians,  in  the  first 
ages  of  the  church,  of  which  you  are  speaking;  and  it  cannot 
be  unknown  to  you,  sir,  that  the  scandalous  vices  of  these 
very  early  sectaries  brought  a  general  and  undistinguished 
censure  upon  the  Christian  name;  and,  so  far  from  promoting 
the  increase  of  the  church,  excited  in  the  minds  of  the  Pagans 
an  abhorrence  of  whatever  respected  it.  It  cannot  be  un- 
known to  you,  sir,  that  several  sectaries,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  might  be  mentioned,  who  have  departed  from  the  re- 
ligion to  which  they  belonged;  and  which,  unhappily  for 
themselves  and  the  community,  have  taken  as  little  care  to 
preserve  their  reputation  unspotted,  as  those  of  the  first  and 
second  centuries.  If,  then,  the  first  Christians  did  take  the 
care  you  mention,  (and  I  am  wholly  of  your  opinion  in  that 
point,)  their  solicitude  might  as  candidly,  perhaps,  and  as 
reasonably  be  derived  from  a  sense  of  their  duty,  and  an  hon- 
est endeavour  to  discharge  it,  as  from  the  mere  desire  of  in- 
creasing the  honour  of  their  confraternity  by  the  illutrious  in- 
tegrity of  its  members. 

You  are  eloquent  in  describing  the  austere  moralitv  of  the 
primitive  Christians,  as  adverse  to  the  propensities  of  sense, 
and  abhorrent  from  all  the  innocent  pleasures  and  amuse- 
ments of  life;  and  you  enlarge,  with  a  studied  minuteness, 
upon  their  censures  of  luxury,  and  their  sentiments  concern- 
ing marriage  and  chastity :  but  in  this  circumstantial  enume- 
ration of  their  errors  or  their  faults  (which  I  am  under  no  ne- 
cessity of  denying  or  excusing)  you  seem  to  forget  the  very 
purpose  for  which  you  profess  to  have  introduced  the  men- 
tion of  them  ;  for  the  picture  you  have  drawn  is  so  hideous, 
and  the  colouring  so  dismal,  that  instead  of  alluring  to  a  clos- 
er inspection,  it  must  have  made  every  man  of  pleasure  or  of 
sense  turn  from  it  with  horror  or  disgust ;  and  so  far  from  con- 
tributing to  the  rapid  growth  of  Christianity  by  the  austerity 
of  their  manners,  it  must  be  a  wonder  to  any  one,  how  the 
first  Christians  ever  made  a  single  convert.  It  was  first  ob- 
jected by  Celsus,  that  Christianity  was  a  mean  religion,  in- 
culcating such  a  pusillanimity  and  patience  under  affronts, 
such  a  contempt  of  richer,  and  worldly  honours,  as  must 


weaken  the  nerves  of  civil  government,  and  expose  a  society 
of  Christians  to  the  prey  of  the  first  invaders.  This  objection 
has  been  repeated  by  Bayle ;  and  though  fully  answered  by 
Bernard  and  others,  it  is  still  the  favourite  theme  of  every  es- 
prit  fort  [brave  spirit]  of  our  own  age :  even  you,  sir,  think 
the  aversion  of  Christians  to  the  business  of  war  and  govern- 
ment, "  a  criminal  disregard  to  the  public  welfare.'"  To  all 
that  has  been  said  upon  this  subject  it  may  with  justice,  I 
think,  be  answered,  that  Christianity  troubles  not  itself  with 
ordering  the  constitutions  of  civil  societies,  but  levels  the 
weight  of  all  its  influence  at  the  hearts  of  the  individuals  who 
compose  them;  and,  as  Origen  said  to  Celsus,  was  every  in- 
dividual in  every  nation  a  Gospel  Christian,  there  would  be 
neither  internal  injustice,  nor  external  war;  there  would  be 
none  of  those  passions  which  embitter  the  intercourse  of  civil 
life,  and  desolate  the  globe.  What  reproach  then  can  it  be 
to  a  religion,  that  it  inculcates  doctrines,  which  if  universally 
practiced,  would  introduce  universal  tranquillity,  and  the  most 
exalted  happiness  amongst  mankind? 

It  must  proceed  from  a  total  misapprehension  of  the  design 
of  the  Christian  dispensation,  or  from  a  very  ignorant  inter- 
pretation of  the  particular  injunctions,  forbidding  us  to  make 
riches  or  honours  a  primary  pursuit,  or  the  prompt  gratifica- 
tion of  revenge  a  first  principle  of  action,  to  infer,  that  an  in- 
dividual Christian  is  obliged  by  his  religion  to  offer  his  throat 
to  an  assassin,  and  his  property  to  the  first  plunderer,  or  that 
a  society  of  Christians  may  not  repel,  in  the  best  manner  they 
are  able,  the  unjust  assaults  of  hostile  invasion. 

I  know  of  no  precepts  in  the  Gospel  which  debar  a  man 
from  the  possession  of  domestic  comforts,  or  deaden  the  ac- 
tivity of  his  private  friendships,  or  prohibit  the  exertion  of  his 
utmost  ability  in  the  service  of  the  public:  the  nisi  quietum 
nihil  beatum  [no  happiness  without  rest]  is  no  part  of  the 
Christian's  creed:  his  virtue  is  an  active  virtue:  and  we  just- 
ly refer  to  the  school  of  Epicurus  the  doctrines  concerning 
abstinence  from  marriage,  from  the  cultivation  of  friendship, 
from  the  management  of  public  affairs,  as  suited  to  that  sel- 
fish indolence  which  was  the  favourite  tenet  of  his  philosophy- 
I  am,  &c. 


LETTER  V. 

Sin, — "The  union  and  the  discipline  of  the  Christian 
church,"  or,  as  you  are  pleased  to  style  it,  of  the  Christian 
republic,  is  the  last  of  the  five  secondary  causes  to  which  you 
have  referred  the  rapid  and  extensive  spread  of  Christianity. 
It  must  be  acknowledged  that  union  essentially  contributes  to 
the  strength  of  every  association,  civil,  military,  and  religious; 
but,  unfortunately  for  your  argument,  and  much  to  the  re- 
proach of  Christians,  nothing  has  been  more  wanting  amongst 
them,  from  the  apostolic  age  to  your  own,  than  union.  "I 
am  of  Paul,  and  I  of  Apollos,  and  I  of  Cephas,  and  I  of 
Christ,"  are  expressions  of  disunion,  which  we  meet  with  in 
the  earliest  period  of  church  history :  and  we  cannot  look  in- 
to the  writings  of  any,  either  friend  or  foe  to  Christianity,  but 
we  find  the  one  of  them  lamenting,  and  the  other  exulting  in 
an  immense  catalogue  of  sectaries:  and  both  of  them  thereby 
furnishing  us  with  great  reason  to  believe  that  the  divisions 
with  respect  to  doctrine,  worship,  and  discipline,  which  have 
ever  subsisted  in  the  church,  must  have  greatly  tended  to  hurt 
the  credit  of  Christianity,  and  to  alienate  the  minds  of  the 
Gentiles  from  the  reception  of  such  a  various  and  discordant 
faith. 

I  readily  grant,  that  there  was  a  certain  community  of  doc- 
trine, an  intercourse  of  hospitality,  and  a  confederacy  of  dis- 
cipline established  among  the  individuals  of  every  church ; 
so  that  none  could  be  admitted  into  any  assembly  of  Chris- 
tians without  undergoing  a  previous  examination  into  his 
manner  of  life,  (which  shows,  by-the-by,  that  every  repro- 
bate could  not,  as  the  fit  seized  him,  or  his  interest  induced 
him,  become  a  Christian,)  and  without  protesting  in  the  most 
solemn  manner,  that  he  would  neither  be  guilty  of  murder, 
nor  adultery,  nor  theft,  nor  perfidy;  and  it  maybe  granted 
also,  that  those  who  broke  this  compact  were  ejected  by  com- 
mon consent  from  the  confraternity  into  which  they  had  been 
admitted.  It  may  be  farther  granted,  that  this  confederacy 
extended  itself  to  independent  churches;  and  that  those  who 
had,  for  their  immoralities,  been  excluded  from  Christian 
community  in  any  one  church,  were  rarely,  if  ever,  admitted 
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to  it  by  another;  just  as  a  member  who  has  been  expelled 
any  one  college  in  a  university,  is  generally  thought  unwor- 
thy of  being  admitted  by  any  other:  but  it  is  not  admitted, 
that  this  severity  and  this  union  of  discipline  could  ever  have 
induced  the  Pagans  to  forsake  the  gods  of  their  country,  and 
to  expose  themselves  to  the  contemptuous  hatred  of  their 
neighbours,  and  to  all  the  severities  of  persecution,  exercised 
with  unrelenting  barbarity,  against  the  Christians. 

The  account  you  give  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  episco- 
pal jurisdiction,  of  the  pre-eminence  of  the.  metropolitan 
churches,  and  of  the  ambition  of  the  Roman  pontiff  I  believe 
to  be  in  general  accurate  and  true ;  and  I  am  not  in  the  least 
surprised  at  the  bitterness  which  now  and  then  escapes  you 
in  treating  this  subject :  for  to  see  the  most  benign  religion 
that  imagination  can  form,  becoming  an  instrument  of  op- 
pression, and  the  most  humble  one  administering  to  the 
pride,  and  the  avarice,  and  the  ambition  of  those  who  wish- 
ed to  be  considered  as  its  guardians,  and  who  avowed  them- 
selves its  professors,  would  extort  a  censure  from  men  more 
attached  probably  to  church  authority  than  yourseif.  Not 
that  I  think  it  either  a  very  candid,  or  a  very  useful  tinder- 
taking,  to  be  solely  and  industriously  engaged  in  portraying 
the  characters  of  the  professors  of  Christianity  in  the  worst 
colours  :  it  is  not  candid,  because  "  the  great  law  of  impar- 
tiality, which  obliges  an  historian  to  reaveal  the  imperfections 
of  the  uninspired  teachers  and  believers  of  the  Gospel,"  obliges 
him  also  not  to  conceal,  or  to  pass  over  with  niggard  and  reluct- 
ant mention,  the  illustrious  virtues  of  those  who  gave  up  fortune 
and  fame,  all  their  comforts,  and  all  their  hopes  in  this  life; 
nay,  life  itself,  rather  than  violate  any  one  of  the  precepts  of 
that  Gospel  which,  from  the  testimony  of  inspired  teachers, 
they  conceived  they  had  good  reason  to  believe :  it  is  not  use- 
ful.  because  "  to  a  careless  observer,"  (that  is.  to  the  generality 
of  mankind,)  ''their  faults  may  seem  to  cast  a  shade  on  the 
faith  which  they  professed ;"  and  may  really  infect  the  minds 
of  the  young  and  unlearned  especially,  with  prejudices  against 
a  religion,  upon  their  rational  reception  or  rejection  of  which, 
a  matter  of  the  utmost  importance  may  (believe  me,  sir,  it 
may,  for  aught  you  or  any  person  else  can  prove  to  the  con- 
trary) entirely  depend. 

It  is  an  easy  matter  to  amuse  ourselves  and  others  with  the 
immoraliries  of  priests  and  the  ambition  of  prelates;  with  the 
absurd  virulence  of  synods  and  councils;  with  the  ridiculous 
doctrines  which  visionary  enthusiasts  or  interested  churchmen 
have  sanctified  with  the  name  of  Christian ;  but  a  display  of 
ingenuity  or  erudition  upon  such  subjects  is  much  misplaced, 
since  it  excites,  almost  in  every  person,  an  unavoidable  suspi- 
cion of  the  purity  of  the  source  itself  from  which  such  polluted 
streams  have  been  derived.  Do  not  mistake  my  meaning. 
I  am  far  from  wishing  that  the  clergy  should  be  looked  up  to 
with  a  blind  reverence,  or  their  imperfections  screened  by  the 
sanctity  of  their  functions  from  the  animadversion  of  the 
world  ;  quite  the  contrary.  Their  conduct,  I  am  of  opinion, 
ought  to  be  more  nicely  scrutinized,  and  their  deviation  from 
the  rectitude  of  the  Gospel  more  severely  censured  than  that 
of  other  men;  but  great  care  shonld  be  taken  not  to  represent 
their  vices,  or  their  indiscretion,  as  originating  in  the  princi- 
ples of  their  religion.  Do  not  mistake  me.  I  am  not  here 
begging  quarters  for  Christianity,  or  contending  that  even 
the  principles  of  our  religion  should  be  received  with  implicit 
faith;  or  that  every  objection  to  Christianity  should  be  stilled 
by  a  representation  of  the  mischief  it  might  do  if  publicly  pro- 
mulged:  on  the  contrary,  we  invite,  nay,  we  challenge  you 
to  a  direct  and  liberal  attack,  though  oblique  glances  and  dis- 
ingenuous insinuations  we  are  willing  to  avoid  ;  well  know- 
ing that  the  character  of  our  relision,  like  that  of  an  honest 
man,  is  defended  with  greater  difficulty  against  the  sugges- 
tions of  ridicule,  and  the  secret  malignity  of  pretended  friends, 
than  against  positive  accusations  and  the  avowed  malice  of 
open  enemies. 

In  your" account  of  the  primitive  church,  you  set  forth  that 
"  the  want  of  discipline  and  human  learning  was  supplied  by 
the  occasional  assistance  of  the  prophets,  who  were  called  to 
that  function  without  distinction  of  age,  sex,  or  natural  abili- 
ties." That  the  gift  of  prophecy  was  one  of  the  spiritual  silts 
by  which  some  of  the  first  Christians  were  enabled  to  co-ope- 
rate with  the  apostles  in  the  general  design  of  preaching  the 
Gospel;  and  that  this  gift,  or  rather  as  Mr  T.ocke  thinks,  the 
gift  of  tongues  (by  the  ostentation  of  which  many  of  them 
were  prompted  to  speak  in  their  assemblies  at  the  same  time) 
was  the  occasion  of  some  disorder  in  the  church  of  Corinth, 
wnk-h  required  the  interposition  of  the  apo-tle  to  compose, 


is  confessed  on  all  hands.  But  if  you  mean  that  the  piophets 
were  ever  the  sole  pastors  of  the  faithful,  or  that  no  provision 
was  made  by  the  apostles  for  the  good  government  and  edifi- 
cation of  the  church,  except  what  might  be  accidentally  de- 
rived from  the  occasional  assistance  of  the  prophets,  you  are 
much  mistaken,  and  have  undoubtedly  forgot  what  is  said 
of  Paul  and  Barnabas  having  ordained  elders  in  Lvstra, 
Iconium,  and  Antioch  ;  and  of  Paul's  commission  to  Titus, 
whom  he  had  left  in  Crete,  to  ordain  ciders  in  every  city  ; 
and  of  his  instructions  both  to  him  and  Timothy  concerning 
the  qualifications  of  those  whom  they  were  to  appoint  bish- 
ops; one  of  which  was,  that  a  bishop  should  be  able,  by  sound 
doctrine,  to  exhort  and  to  convince  the  gainsayer.  IS'or  is  it 
said,  that  this  sound  doctrine  was  to  be  communicated  to  the 
bishop  by  prophecy,  or  that  all  persons,  without  distinction, 
might  be  called  to  that  ollice ;  but  a  bishop  was  to  be  "  able 
to  teach,"  not  what  he  had  learned  by  prophecy,  but  what 
Paul  publicly  preached,  "the  things  that  thou  hast  heard  of 
me  among  many  witnesses,  the  same  commit  thou  to  faithful 
men,  who  shall  be  able  to  teach  others  also."  And  hi  every 
plare  almost,  where  prophets  are  mentioned,  they  are  joined 
with  apostles  and  teachers,  and  other  ministers  of  the  Gospel: 
so  that  there  is  no  reason  for  your  representing  them  as  a  dis- 
tinct order  of  men,  who  were,  by  their  occasional  assistance, 
to  supply  the  w  ant  of  discipline  and  human  learning  in  the 
church.  It  would  be  taking  too  large  a  field  to  inquire  wheth- 
er the  piophets  you  speak  of  were  endowed  with  ordinary  or 
extraordinary  gifts:  whether  they  always  spoke  by  the  imme- 
diate impulse  of  the  Spirit,  or  according  to  "the  analogy  of 
faith;"  whether  their  gift  consisted  in  the  foretelling  of  future 
events,  or  in  the  ii.terpreting  of  Scripture  to  the  edification, 
and  exhortation,  and  comfort  of  the  church,  or  in  both.  I 
will  content  myself  with  observing,  that  he  will  judge  very 
improperly  concerning  the  prophets  of  the  apostolic  church 
who  takes  his  idea  of  their  ollice  or  importance  from  your  de- 
scription of  them. 

In  speaking  of  the  community  of  goods,  which,  you  say, 
was  adopted  for  a  short  time  in  the  primitive  church,  you 
hold  as  inconclusive  the  arguments  of  Mosheim,  who  has  en- 
deavoured to  prove  that  it  was  a  community  quite  different 
from  that  recommended  by  Pythagoras  or  Plato,  consisting 
principally  in  a  common  use  derived  from  an  unbounded  lib- 
erality, which  induced  the  opulent  to  share  their  riches  with 
their  indigent  brethren.  There  have  been  others,  as  well  as 
Mosheim,  who  have  entertained  this  opinion;  and  it  is  not 
quite  so  indefensible  as  you  represent  it :  but  whether  it  be 
reasonable  or  absurd,  need  not  now  be  examined ;  it  is  far 
more  necessary  to  take  notice  of  an  expression  which  you 
have  used,  and  which  may  lie  apt  to  mislead  unwary  readers 
into  a  very  injurious  suspicion  concerning  the  integrity  of  the 
apostles.  In  process  of  time,  you  observe,  "  the  converts  who 
embraced  the  new  religion  were  permitted  to  retain  the  pos- 
session of  their  patrimony."  This  expression,  "permitted  to 
retain,"  in  ordinary  acceptation,  implies  an  antecedent  obli- 
gation to  part  with.  Now,  sir,  I  have  not  the  shadow  of  a 
doubt  in  affirming  that  we  have  no  account  in  Scripture  of 
any  such  obligation  being  imposed  upon  the  converts  to  Chris- 
tianity, either  by  Christ  himself,  or  by  his  apostles,  or  by  any 
other  authority;  nay,  in  the  very  place  where  this  communi- 
ty of  goods  is  treated  of,  there  is  an  express  proof  (I  know 
not  how  your  impartiality  has  happened  to  overlook  it)  to  the 
contrary.  When  Peter  was  about  to  inflict  an  exemplary 
punishment  upon  Ananias  (not  for  keeping  back  a  part  of 
the  price,  as  some  men  are  fond  of  representing  it,  but)  for 
his  lying  and  hypocrisy,  in  offering  a  part  of  the  price  of  his 
land  as  the  whole  of  it ;  he  said  to  him,  "  Whilst  it  remained 
(unsold)  was  it  not  thine  own  ?  and  after  it  was  sold,  was  it 
not  in  thine  own  power?"  From  this  account  it  is  evident 
that  Ananias  was  under  no  obligation  to  part  with  his  patri- 
mony ;  and  after  he  had  parted  with  it,  the  price  was  in  his 
own  power.  The  apostle  would  have  "  permitted  him  to  re- 
tain" the  whole  of  it,  if  he  had  thought  fit,  though  he  would 
not  permit  his  prevarication  to  go  unpunished. 

You  have  remarked,  that "  the  feasts  of  love,  the  agcipsc, 
as  they  were  called,  constituted  a  very  pleasing  and  essential 
part  of  public  worship."  Lest  any  one  should  from  hence 
be  led  to  suspect  that  these  feasts  of  love,  this  pleasing  part 
of  the  public  worship  of  the  primitive  church,  resembled  the 
unhallowed  meetings  of  some  impure  sectaries  of  our  own 
times,  I  will  take  the  liberty  to  add  to  your  account  a  short 
explication  of  the  nature  of  these  agapa?.  Tertullian,  in  thn 
39th  chapter  of  his  Apology,  has  done  it  to  my  hands.  "The 
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nature  of  our  supper,"  says  he,  "  is  indicated  by  its  name ;  it 
is  called  by  a  word  which,  in  the  Greek  language,  signifies 
love.  We  are  not  anxious  about  expense  of  the  entertain- 
ment, since  we  look  upon  that  as  gain  which  is  expended, 
with  a  pious  purpose,  in  the  relief  and  refreshment  of  all  our 
indigent.  The  occasion  of  our  entertainment  being  so  hon- 
ourable, you  may  judge  of  the  manner  of  its  being  conducted  : 
it  consists  in  the  discharge  of  religious  duties;  it  admits  no- 
thing vile,  nothing  immodest.  Before  we  sit  down,  prayer  is 
made  to  God.  The  hungry  eat  as  much  as  they  desire,  and 
every  one  drinks  as  much  as  can  be  useful  to  sober  men. 
We  so  feast  as  men  who  have  their  minds  impiessed  with 
the  idea  of  spending  the  night  in  the  worship  of  God ;  we  so 
converse  as  men  who  are  conscious  that  the  Lord  heareth 
them,"  &c  Perhaps  you  may  object  to  this  testimony  in  fa- 
vour of  the  innocence  of  Christian  meetings  as  liable  to  a  par- 
tiality, because  it  is  the  testimony  of  a  Christian;  and  you 
may.  perhaps,  be  able  to  pick  out,  from  the  writings  of  this 
Christian,  something  that  looks  like  a  contradiction  of  this 
account :  however,  I  will  rest  the  matter  upon  this  testimony 
for  the  present;  forbearing  to  quote  any  other  Christian  wri- 
ter upon  the  subject,  as  I  shall,  in  a  future  letter,  produce  you 
a  testimony  superior  to  every  objection.  You  speak  too  of 
the  agapse  as  an  essentia]  part  of  the  public  worship.  This 
is  not  according  to  your  usual  accuracy;  for,  had  they  been 
essential,  the  edict  of  a  heathen  magistrate  would  not  have 
been  able  to  put  a  stop  to  them:  yet  Pliny,  in  his  letter  to 
Trajan,  expressly  says,  that  the  Christians  left  them  off  upon 
his  publishing  an  edict  prohibiting  assemblies.  We  know 
that  in  the  council  of  Carthage,  in  the  fourth  century,  on 
account  of  the  abuses  which  attended  them,  they  began  to  be 
interdicted,  and  ceased,  almost  universally,  in  the  fifth. 

I  have  but  two  observations  to  make  upon  what  you  have 
advanced  concerning  the  severity  of  ecclesiastical  penance: 
the  first  is,  that  even  you  yourself  do  not  deduce  its  institu- 
tion from  the  Scriptures,  but  from  the  power  which  every  vol- 
untary society  has  over  its  own  members;  and,  therefore,  how- 
ever extravagant,  or  however  absurd — however  opposite  to 
the  attributes  of  a  commiserating  God,  or  the  feelings  of  a  fal- 
lible man,  it  may  be  thought;  or  upon  whatever  trivial  occa- 
sion, such  as  that  you  mention,  of  calumniating  a  bishop,  a 
presbyter,  or  even  a  deacon,  it  may  have  been  inflicted,  Christ 
and  his  apostles  are  not  answerable  for  it.  The  other  is,  that 
it  was,  of  all  possible  expedients,  the  least  fitted  to  accomplish 
the  end  for  which  you  think  it  was  introduced,  the  propaga- 
tion of  Christianity.  The  sight  of  a  penitent,  humbled  by  a 
public  confession,  emaciated  by  fasting,  clothed  in  sackcloth, 
prostrated  at  the  door  of  the  assembly,  and  imploring  for  years 
together  the  pardon  of  his  offences,  and  a  read  mission  into  the 
bosom  of  the  church,  was  a  much  more  likely  means  of  deter- 
ring the  Pagans  from  Christian  community,  than  the  pious 
liberality  you  mention  was  of  alluring  them  into  it.  This  pi- 
ous liberality,  sir,  would  exhaust  even  your  elegant  powers 
of  description ,  before  you  could  exhibit  it  in  the  amiable  man- 
ner it  deserves.  It  is  derived  from  the  "new  commandment 
of  loving  one  another ;"  and  it  has  ever  been  the  distin- 
guishing characteristic  of  Christians,  as  opposed  to  every  other 
denomination  of  men,  Jews,  Mahomedans,  or  Pagans.  In 
the  times  of  the  apostles,  and  in  the  first  ages  of  the  church, 
it  showed  itself  in  voluntary  contributions  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor  and  the  persecuted,  the  infirm  and  the  unfortunate.  As 
soon  as  the  church  was  permitted  to  have  permanent  posses- 
sions m  land,  and  acquired  the  protection  of  the  civil  power, 
it  exerteii  itself  in  the  erection  of  hospitals  of  every  kind  ;  in- 
stitutions like  these,  of  charity  and  humanity,  which  were 
forgotten  in  the  laws  of  Solon  and  Lycurgus;  and  for  even 
one  example  of  which,  you  will,  I  believe,  in  vain  explore  the 
boasted  annals  of  Pagan  Rome.  Indeed,  sir,  you  will  think 
too  injuriously  of  this  liberality,  if  you  look  upon  its  origin  as 
superstitious,  or  upon  its  application  as  an  artifice  of  the  priest- 
hood to  seduce  the  indigent  into  the  bosom  of  the  church:  it 
was  the  pure  and  uncorrupted  fruit  of  genuine  Christianity. 

You  are  much  surprised,  and  not  a  little  concerned,  that 
Tacitus  and  the  younger  Pliny  have  spoken  so  slightly  of  the 
Christian  system  ;  and  that  Seneca  and  the  elder  Pliny  have 
not  vouchsafed  to  mention  it  at  all.  This  difficulty  seems  to 
have  struck  others  as  well  as  yourself;  and  I  might  refer  you 
to  the  conclusion  of  the  second  volume  of  Dr.  Gardner's  Col- 
lection of  Ancient,  Jewish,  and  Heathen  Testimonies  to  the 
Truth  of  the  Christian  Religion,  for  full  satisfaction  in  this 
point;  but  perhaps  an  observation  or  two  may  be  sufficient  to 
diminish  your  surprise. 


Obscure  sectaries  of  upright  morals,  when  they  separate 
themselves  from  the  religion  of  their  country,  do  not  speedily 
acquire  the  attention  of  men  of  letters.  The  historians  are 
apprehensive  of  depreciating  the  dignity  of  their  learned  la- 
bour, and  contaminating  their  splendid  narration  of  illustrious 
events,  by  mixing  with  it  a  disgusting  detail  of  religious  com- 
binations; and  the  philosophers  are  usually  too  deeply  engag- 
ed in  abstract  science,  or  in  exploring  the  infinite  intricacy 
of  natural  appearances,  to  busy  themselves  with  what  they, 
perhaps  hastily,  esteem  popular  superstitions.  Historians 
and  philosophers,  of  no  mean  reputation,  might  be  mention- 
ed, I  believe,  who  were  the  contemporaries  of  Luther  and  the 
first  reformers ;  and  who  have  passed  over,  in  negligent  or 
contemptuous  silence,  their  daring  and  unpopular  attempts 
to  shake  the  stability  of  St.  Peter's  chair.  Opposition  to  the 
religion  of  a  people  must  become  general  before  it  can  deserve 
the  notice  of  the  civil  magistrate ;  and  till  it  does  that,  it  will 
mostly  be  thought  below  the  animadversion  of  distinguished 
writers.  This  remark  is  peculiarly  applicable  to  the  case  in 
point.  The  first  Christians,  as  Christ  had  foretold,  were 
"hated  of  all  men  for  his  name's  sake:"  it  was  the  name  it- 
self, not  any  vices  adhering  to  the  name,  which  Pliny  punish- 
ed ;  and  they  were  every  where  held  in  exceeding  contempt, 
till  their  numbers  excited  the  apprehension  of  the  ruling  pow- 
ers. The  philosophers  considered  them  as  enthusiasts,  and 
neglected  them ;  the  priests  opposed  them  as  innovators,  and 
calumniated  them  ;  the  great  overlooked  them  ;  the  learned  de- 
spised them;  and  the  curious  alone,  who  examined  into  the 
foundation  of  their  faith,  believed  them.  But  the  negligence 
of  some  half  dozen  of  writers  (most  of  them,  however,  bear 
incidental  testimony  to  the  truth  of  several  facts  respecting 
Christianity)  in  not  relating  circumstantially  the  origin,  the 
progress,  and  the  pretensions  of  a  new  sect,  is  a  very  insuffi- 
cient reason  for  questioning,  either  the  evidence  of  the  princi- 
ples upon  which  it  was  built,  or  the  supernatural  power  by 
which  it  was  supported. 

The  Roman  historians,  moreover,  were  not  only  culpably 
incurious  concerning  the  Christians,  but  unpardonably  igno- 
rant of  what  concerned  either  them  or  the  Jews:  I  say,  un- 
pardonably ignorant,  because  the  means  of  information  were 
within  their  reach ;  the  writings  of  Moses  were  every  where 
to  be  had  in  Greek ;  and  the  works  of  Josephus  were  publish- 
ed before  Tacitus  wrote  bis  history;  and  yet  even  Tacitus  has 
fallen  into  great  absurdity,  and  self-contradiction,  in  bis  ac- 
count of  the  Jews;  and  though  Tertullian's  zeal  carried  him 
much  too  far,  when  he  called  him  Mendaciorum  loquacissi- 
mus,  [the  most  loquacious  of  liars,]  yet  one  cannot  help  re- 
gretting the  little  pains  he  took  to  acquire  proper  information 
upon  that  subject.  He  derives  the  name  of  the  Jews,  by  a 
forced  interpolation,  from  mount  Ida  in  Crete:  and  he  repre- 
sents them  as  abhorring  all  kinds  of  images  in  public  worship, 
and  vet  accuses  them  of  having  placed  the  image  of  an  ass  in 
the  holy  of  holies :  and  presently  after  he  tells  us,  that  Pom- 
pey,  when  he  profaned  the  temple,  found  the  sanctuary  en- 
tirelv  empty.  Similar  inaccuracies  might  be  noticed  in  Plu- 
tarch, and  other  writers  who  have  spoken  of  the  Jews  ;  and 
vou  vourself  have  referred  to  an  obscure  passage  in  Suetoni- 
us, as  offering  a  proof  how  strangely  the  Jews  and  Christians 
of  Rome  were  confounded  with  each  other.  Why,  then, 
should  we  think  it  remarkable,  that  a  few  celebrated  writers, 
who  looked  upon  the  Christians  as  an  obscure  sect  of  the  Jews, 
and  upon  the  Jews  as  a  barbarous  and  detested  people,  whose 
history  was  not  worth  the  perusal,  and  who  were  moreover 
engaged  in  the  relation  of  the  great  events  which  either  occa- 
sioned or  accompanied  the  ruin  of  their  eternal  empire ;  why 
should  we  be  surprised  that  men  occupied  in  such  interesting 
subjects,  and  influenced  by  such  inveterate  r  rr judices,  should 
have  left  us  but  short  and  imperfect  descriptions  of  the  Chris- 
tian system? 

"But  how  shall  we  excuse,"  you  say,  "the  supine  inat- 
tention cf  the  Pagan  and  philosophic  world  to  those  evidences 
which  were  presented  by  the  hand  of  Omnipotence,  not  to 
their  reason  but  to  their  senses  V  "  The  laws  of  nature  were 
perpetually  suspended  for  the  benefit  of  the  church  ;  but  the 
sages  of  Greece  and  Rome  turned  aside  from  the  awful  spec- 
tacle." To  their  shame  be  it  spoken  that  they  did  so;  "  and, 
pursuing  the  ordinary  occupations  of  life  and  study,  appear- 
ed unconscious  of  any  alterations  in  the  moral  or  physical 
government  of  the  world."  To  this  objection  I  answer  in  the 
first  place,  that  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  miracles 
were  performed  as  often  as  the  philosophers  deigned  to  give 
their  attention  to  them ;  or  that,  at  the  period  of  time  you 
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allude  to,  the  laws  of  nature  were  "perpetually"  suspended 
for  the  benefit  of  the  church.  It  may  be,  that  not  one  of  the 
few  heathen  writers,  whose  books  have  escaped  the  ravages  of 
time,  was  ever  present  when  a  miracle  was  wrought ;  but  will 
it  follow,  because  Pliny,  or  Plutarch,  or  Galen,  or  Seneca,  or 
Suetonius,  or  Tacitus,  had  never  seen  a  miracle,  that  no  mira- 
cles were  ever  performed  ?  They,  indeed,  were  learned  and 
observant  men ;  and  it  may  be  a  matter  of  surprise  to  us,  that 
miracles  so  celebrated,  as  the  friends  of  Christianity  suppose 
the  Christian  ones  to  have  been,  should  never  have  been 
mentioned  by  them,  though  they  had  not  seen  them.  Had 
an  Adrian,  or  a  Vespasian  been  the  author  of  but  a  thousandth 
part  of  the  miracles  you  have  ascribed  to  the  primitive  church, 
more  than  one,  probably,  of  these  very  historians,  philosophers 
as  they  were,  would  have  adorned  his  history  with  the  narra- 
tion of  them;  for  though  they  turned  aside  from  the  awful 
spectacle  of  the  miracles  of  a  poor  despised  apostle,  yet  they 
beheld,  with  exulting  complacency,  and  have  related,  with 
unsuspecting  credulity,  the  ostentatious  tricks  of  a  Roman 
emperor.  It  was  not  for  want  of  faith  in  miraculous  events 
that  thi^se  sages  neglected  the  Christian  miracles,  but  for  want 
of  candour  and  impartial  examination. 

I  answer,  in  the  second  place,  that  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles we  have  an  account  of  a  great  multitude  of  Pagans  of 
every  condition  of  life,  who  were  so  far  from  being  inattentive 
to  the  evidences  which  were  presented  by  the  hand  of  Omnip- 
otence to  their  senses,  that  they  contemplated  them  with  re- 
verence and  wonder;  and,  forsaking  the  religion  of  their  an- 
cestors, and  all  the  flattering  hopes  of  worldly  profit,  reputa- 
tion, and  tranquillity,  adhered  with  astonishing  resolution  to 
the  profession  of  Christianity.  From  the  conclusion  of  the 
Acts,  till  the  time  in  which  some  of  the  sages  you  mention 
flourished,  is  a  very  obscure  part  of  church  history  ;  yet  we 
nre  certain,  that  many  of  the  Pagan,  and  we  have  some  rea- 
son to  believe,  that  not  a  few  of  the  philosophic  world,  during 
that  period,  did  not  turn  aside  from  the  awful  spectacle  of  mi- 
racles, but  saw,  and  believed:  and  that  a  few  others  should  be 
found,  who  probably  had  never  seen,  and  therefore  would  not 
believe,  is  surely  no  very  extraordinary  circumstance.  Why 
should  we  not  answer  to  objections  such  as  these  with  the 
boldness  of  St.  Jerome ;  and  bid  Celsus,  and  Porphyry,  and 
Julian,  and  their  followers,  learn  the  illustrious  characters  of 
the  men  who  founded,  built  up,  and  adorned  the  Christian 
church  ?  Why  should  we  not  tell  them,  with  Arnobius,  of 
the  orators,  the  grammarians,  the  rhetoricians,  the  lawyers, 
the  physicians,  the  philosophers,  "  who  appeared  conscious 
of  the  alterations  in  the  moral  and  physical  government  of 
the  world ;"  and  from  that  consciousness,  forsook  the  ordina- 
ry occupations  of  life  and  study,  and  attached  themselves  to 
the  Christian  discipline"! 

I  answer,  in  the  last  place,  that  the  miracles  of  Christians 
were  falsely  attributed  to  magic;  and  were,  for  that  reason, 
thought  unworthy  the  notice  of  the  writers  you  have  referred 
to.  Suctqnius,  in  his  life  of  Nero,  calls  the  Christians  men 
of  a  new  and  a  magical  superstition.  I  am  sensible  that  you 
laugh  at  those  "sagacious  commentators"  who  translate  the 
original  word  by  magical ;  and,  adopting  the  idea  of  Mosheim, 
you  think  it  ought  to  be  rendered  mischievous  or  pernicious: 
unquestionably  it  frequently  has  that  meaning;  with  due  de- 
ference, however,  to  Mosheim  and  yourself,  I  cannot  help 
being  of  opinion,  that  in  this  place,  as  descriptive  of  the 
Christian  religion,  it  is  rightly  translated  magical.  The 
Theodosian  Code  must  be  my  excuse  for  dissenting  from 
such  respectable  authority  ;  and  in  it  I  conjecture  you  will 
find  good  reason  for  being  of  mv  opinion.  JVor  ought  any 
friend  to  Christianity  to  be  astonished  or  alarmed  at  Suetoni- 
us applying  the  word  magical  to  the  Christian  religion  ;  for 
the  miracles  wrought  by  Christ  and  his  apostles  principally 
consisted  in  alleviating  the  distresses  by  curing  the  obstinate 
diseases  of  human  kind  ;  and  the  proper  meaning  of  magic,  as 
understood  by  the  ancients,  is  a  higher  and  more  holy  branch 
of  the  art  of  healing.  The  elder  Pliny  lost  his  life  in  an  erup- 
tion of  Mount  Vesuvius,  about  forty-seven  years  after  the 
death  of  Christ:  some  fifteen  years  before  the  death  of  Pliny, 
the  Christians  were  persecuted  at  Rome  for  a  crime  of  which 
every  person  knew  them  innocent;  but  from  the  description 
which  Tacitus  gives  of  the  low  estimation  they  were  held  in 
at  that  time,  (for  which,  however,  he  assigns  no  cause,  and 
therefore  we  may  reasonably  conjecture  it  was  the  same  for 
which  the  Jews  were  every  where  become  so  odious,  an  op- 
position to  polytheism,)  and  of  the  extreme  sufferings  they 
underwent,  we  cannot  be  much  surprised  that  their  name  is 


not  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  Pliny  or  of  Seneca  :  the  sect 
itself  must,  by  Nero's  persecution,  have  been  almost  destroy- 
ed in  Rome;  and  it  would  have  been  uncourtly,  not  to  say 
unsafe,  to  have  noticed  an  order  of  men  whose  innocence  an 
emperor  had  determined  to  traduce,  in  order  to  divert  the  dan- 
gerous but  deserved  stream  of  pupular  censure  from  himself. 
Notwithstanding  this,  there  is  a  passage  in  the  Natural  His- 
tory of  Pliny  which,  how  much  soever  it  may  have  been  over- 
looked, contains,  I  think,  a  very  strong  allusion  to  the  Chris- 
tians, and  clearly  intimates  he  had  heard  of  their  miracles. 
In  speaking  concerning  the  origin  of  magic,  he  says:  there  is 
also  another  faction  of  magic,  derived  from  the  Jews,  Moses, 
and  Lotopea,  and  subsisting  at  present.  The  word  faction 
does  not  ill  denote  the  opinion  the  Romans  entertained  of  the 
religious  associations  of  the  Christians;  and  a  magical  faction 
implies  their  pretensions,  at  least,  to  the  miraculous  gifts  of 
healing;  and  its  descending  from  Moses  is  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  Romans,  by  which  they  confounded  the  Chris- 
tians with  the  Jews;  and  its  being  then  subsisting  seems  to 
have  a  strong  reference  to  the  rumours  Pliny  had  negligently 
heard  reported  of  the  Christians. 

Submitting  each  of  these  answers  to  your  cool  and  candid 
consideration,  I  proceed  to  take  notice  of  another  difficulty  in 
your  fifteenth  chapter,  which  some  have  thought  one  of  the 
most  important  in  your  whole  book;  the  silence  of  profane 
historians  concerning  the  preternatural  darkness  at  the  cruci- 
fixion of  Christ.  You  know,  sir,  that  several  learned  men 
are  of  opinion,  that  profane  history  is  not  silent  upon  this 
subject ;  I  will  neither  trouble  you  with  the  testimony  of 
Phlegon,  nor  with  the  appeal  of  Tertullian  to  the  public  re- 
gisters of  the  Romans;  but,  meeting  you  upon  your  own 
ground,  and  granting  you  every  thing  you  desire,  I  will  en- 
deavour, from  a  fair  and  candid  examination  of  the  history  of 
this  event,  to  suggest  a  doubt,  at  least  to  your  mind,  whether 
this  was  "  the  greatest  phenomenon  to  which  the  mortal  eye 
has  been  witness  since  the  creation  of  the  globe." 

This  darkness  is  mentioned  by  three  of  the  four  evangelists; 
St.  Matthew  thus  expresses  himself:  "Now  from  the  sixth 
hour  there  was  darkness  over  all  the  land  until  the  ninth 
hour;"  St.  Mark  says:  "  And  when  the  sixth  hour  was  come 
there  was  darkness  over  the  whole  land  until  the  ninth  hour ;" 
St.  Luke:  "And  it  was  about  the  sixth  hour,  and  there  was 
darkness  over  all  the  earth  until  the  ninth  hour ;  and  the  sun 
was  darkened."  The  three  evangelists  agree  that  there  was 
darkness;  and  they  agree  in  the  extent  of  the  darkness:  for  it 
is  the  same  expression  in  the  original,  which  our  translators 
have  rendered  earth  in  Luke,  and  land  in  the  two  other  ac- 
counts; and  they  agree  in  the  duration  of  the  darkness — it 
lasted  three  hours.  Luke  adds  a  particular  circumstance,  "  that 
the  sun  was  darkened."  I  do  not  know  whether  this  event  be 
any  where  else  mentioned  in  Scripture,  so  that  our  inquiry 
can  neither  be  extensive  nor  difficult. 

In  philosophical  propriety  of  speech,  darkness  consists  in 
the  total  absence  of  light,  and  admits  of  no  degrees:  however, 
in  the  more  common  acceptation  of  the  word,  there  are  de- 
grees of  darkness  as  well  as  of  light;  and  as  the  evangelists 
have  said  nothing,  by  which  the  particular  degree  of  darkness 
can  be  determined,  we  have  as  much  reason  to  suppose  it  was 
slight,  as  you  have  that  it  was  excessive;  but  if  it  was  slight, 
though  it  had  extended  itself  over  the  surface  of  the  whole 
globe,  the  difficulty  of  its  not  being  recorded  by  Pliny  or  Sen- 
eca vanishes  at  once.  Do  you  not  perceive,  sir,  upon  what  a 
slender  foundation  this  mighty  objection  is  grounded,  when 
we  have  only  to  put  you  upon  proving  that  the  darkness  at 
the  crucifixion  was  of  so  unusual  a  nature  as  to  have  excited 
the  particular  attention  of  all  mankind,  or  even  of  those  who 
were  witnesses  to  it?  But  I  do  not  mean  to  deal  so  logical- 
ly with  you ;  rather  give  me  leave  to  spare  you  the  trouble  of 
your  proof,  by  proving  or  showing  the  probability,  at  least,  of 
the  direct  contrary.  There  is  a  circumstance  mentioned  by 
St.  John  which  seems  to  indicate  that  the  darkness  was  not 
so  excessive  as  is  generally  supposed;  for  it  is  probable  that 
during  the  continuance  of  the  darkness,  Jesus  spoke  both  to 
bis  mother,  and  to  his  beloved  disciple,  whom  he  saw  from 
the  cross;  they  were  near  the  cross;  but  the  soldiers  which 
surrounded  it  must  have  kept  them  at  too  great  a  distance  for 
Jesus  to  have  seen  them  and  known  them,  had  the  darkness 
at  the  crucifixion  been  excessive,  like  the  preternatural  dark- 
ness which  God  brought  upon  the  land  of  Egypt;  for  it  is  ex- 
pressly said,  that  during  the  continuance  of  that  darkness, 
"they  saw  not  one  another."  The  expression  of  St.  Luke, 
"  the  surr  was  darkened,"  tends  rather  to  confirm  than  to 
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overthrow  this  reasoning.  I  am  sensible  this  expression  is 
generally  equivalent  to  another;  the  sun  was  eclipsed:  but  the 
Bible  is  open  to  us  all ;  and  there  can  be  no  presumption  in 
endeavouring  to  investigate  the  meaning  of  Scripture  for  our- 
selves. Happily  for  the  present  argumentation,  the  very 
phrase  of  the  sun's  being  darkened,  occurs,  in  so  many  words, 
in  one  other  place  (and  in  only  one)  of  the  New  Testament ; 
and  from  that  place  you  may  possibly  see  reason  to  imagine 
that  the  darkness  might  not,  perhaps,  have  been  so  intense 
as  to  deserve  the  particular  notice  of  the  Roman  naturalists : 
"And  he  opened  the  bottomless  pit,  and  there  arose  a  smoke 
out  of  the  pit,  as  the  smoke  of  a  great  furnace;  and  the  sun 
was  darkened,  and  the  air,  by  reason  of  the  smoke  of  the  pit." 
If  we  should  say,  that  the  sun  at  the  crucifixion  was  obnubi- 
lated, and  darkened  by  the  intervention  of  clouds,  as  it  is  here 
represented  to  be  by  the  intervention  of  a  smoke,  like  the 
smoke  of  a  furnace,  I  do  not  see  what  you  could  object  to  our 
account ;  but  such  a  phenomenon  has  surely  no  right  to  be 
esteemed  the  greatest  that  mortal  eye  has  ever  beheld.  I  may 
be  mistaken  in  this  interpretation ;  but  I  have  no  design  to 
misrepresent  the  fact  in  order  to  get  rid  of  a  difficulty :  the 
darkness  may  have  been  as  intense  as  many  commentators 
have  supposed  it;  but  neither  they  nor  you  can  prove  it  was 
so;  and  I  am  surely  under  no  necessity,  upon  this  occasion, 
of  granting  you,  out  of  deference  to  any  commentator,  what 
you  can  neither  prove  nor  render  probable. 

But  you  still,  perhaps,  may  think  that  the  darkness,  by  its 
extent,  made  up  for  this  deficiency  in  point  of  intenseness. 
The  original  word,  expressive  of  its  extent,  is  sometimes  in- 
terpreted by  the  whole  earth;  more  fiequently,  in  the  New 
Testament,  of  any  little  portion  of  the  earth:  for  we  read  of 
the  land  of  Judah,  of  the  land  of  Israel,  of  the  land  of  Zabu- 
lon,  and  of  the  land  of  Nepthalim  ;  and  it  may  very  properly, 
I  conceive,  be  translated  in  the  place  in  question  by  region 
But  why  should  all  the  world  take  notice  of  a  darkness  which 
extended  itself  for  a  few  miles  about  Jerusalem,  and  lasted 
but  three  houis  ?  The  Italians,  especially,  had  no  reason  to 
remark  the  event  as  singular;  since  they  were  accustomed  at 
that  time,  as  they  are  at  present,  to  see  the  neighbouring  re- 
gions so  darkened  for  days  together  by  the  -eruptions  of  Etna 
and  Vesuvius,  that  no  man  could  know  his  neighbour.  We 
learn  from  the  Scripture  account,  that  an  earthquake  accom- 
panied this  darkness ;  and  a  dark  clouded  sky,  I  apprehend, 
very  frequently  precedes  an  earthquake;  but  its  extent  is  not 
great,  nor  is  its  intenseness  excessive,  nor  is  the  phenomenon 
itself  so  unusual  as  not  commonly  to  pass  unnoticed  in  ages 
of  science  and  history.  I  fear  I  may  be  liable  to  misrepresen- 
tation in  this  place:  but  I  beg  it  may  be  observed,  that  how- 
ever slight  in  degree,  or  however  confined  in  extent  the  dark- 
ness at  the  crucifixion  may  have  been,  I  am  of  opinion  that 
the  power  of  God  was  as  supernaturally  exerted  in  its  produc- 
tion and  in  that  of  the  earthquake  which  accompanied  it,  as 
in  the  opening  of  the  graves,  and  the  resurrection  of  the 
saints,  which  followed  the  resurrection  of  Christ. 

In  another  place,  you  seem  not  to  believe  "that  Pontius 
Pilate  informed  the  emperor  of  the  unjust  sentence  of  death 
which  he  had  pronounced  against  an  innocent  person."  And 
the  same  reason  which  made  him  silent  as  to  the  death,  ought, 
one  would  suppose,  to  have  made  him  silent  as  to  the  miracu- 
lous events  which  accompanied  it :  and  if  Pilate,  in  his  dis- 
patches to  the  emperor,  transmitted  no  account  of  the  dark- 
ness (how  great  soever  you  suppose  it  to  have  been)  which 
happened  in  a  distant  province,  1  cannot  apprehend  that  the 
report  of  it  could  have  ever  gained  such  credit  at  Rome  as  to 
induce  either  Pliny  or  Seneca  to  mention  it  as  an  authentic 
fact.    I  am,  &c. 


LETTER  VI. 

Sin: — I  mean  not  to  detain  you  long  with  my  remarks 
upon  your  sixteenth  chapter ;  for  in  a  short  Apology  for  Chris- 
tianity ,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  I  should  apologize  at  length 
for  the  indiscretions  of  the  first  Christians.  Nor  have  I  any 
disposition  to  reap  a  malicious  pleasure  from  exaggerating, 
which  you  have  had  so  much  good-natured  pleasure  in  ex- 
tenuating, the  truculent  barbarity  of  their  Roman  persecu- 
tors 

M.  de  Voltaire  has  embraced  every  opportunity  of  contrast- 
ing the  persecuting  temper  of  the  Christians  with  the  mild 
tolerance  of  th«  ancient  heathens;  and  I  never  read  a  page 


of  his  upon  this  subject  without  thinking  Christianity  mate- 
rially, if  not  intentionally,  obliged  to  him,  for  his  endeavour  to 
depress  the  lofty  spirit  of  religious  bigotry.  I  may  with  jus- 
tice pay  the  same  compliment  to  you  ;  and  I  do  it  with  sincer- 
ity, heartily  wishing  that,  in  the  prosecution  of  your  work, 
you  may  render  every  species  of  intolerance  universally  detest- 
able. There  is  no  reason  why  you  sho  ild  abate  the  asperity 
of  your  invective,  since  no  one  can  suspect  you  of  a  design 
to  traduce  Christianity  under  the  guise  of  a  zeal  against  per- 
secution ;  or  if  any  one  should  be  so  simple,  he  need  but  open 
the  Gospel  to  be  convinced  that  such  a  scheme  is  too  palpa- 
bly absurd  to  have  ever  entered  the  head  of  any  sensible  and 
impartial  man. 

I  wish,  for  the  credit  of  human  nature,  that  I  could  find 
reason  to  agree  with  yon  in  what  you  have  said  of  the  "  uni- 
versal toleration  of  Polytheism ;  of  the  mild  indifference  of 
antiquity ;  of  the  Roman  princes  beholding  without  concern 
a  thousand  forms  of  religion  subsisting  in  peace  under  their 
gentle  sway."  But  there  are  some  passages  in  the  Roman 
history  which  make  me  hesitate  at  least  in  this  point,  and  al- 
most induce  me  to  believe  that  the  Romans  were  exceedingly 
jealous  of  all  foreign  religions,  whether  they  were  accompanied 
with  immoral  manners  or  not. 

It  was  the  Roman  custom,  indeed,  to  invite  the  tutelary 
gods  of  the  nation,  which  they  intended  to  subdue,  to  aban- 
don their  charge,  and  to  promise  them  the  same,  and  even  a 
more  august  worship,  in  the  city  of  Rome ;  and  their  triumphs 
were  graced  as  much  with  the  exhibition  of  their  captive  gods, 
as  with  the  less  humane  one  of  their  captive  kings.  But 
this  custom,  though  it  filled  the  city  with  hundreds  of  gods 
of  every  country,  denomination,  and  quality,  cannot  be 
brought  as  a  proof  of  Roman  toleration ;  it  may  indicate  the 
excess  of  their  vanity,  the  extent  of  their  superstition,  or  the 
refinement  of  their  policy ;  but  it  can  never  show  that  the  re- 
ligion of  individuals,  when  it  differed  from  public  wisdom, 
was  either  connived  at  as  a  matter  of  indifference,  or  tolerated 
as  an  inalienable  right  of  human  nature. 

Upon  another  occasion,  you,  sir,  have  referred  to  Livy  as 
relating  the  inlroduction  and  suppression  of  the  rites  of  Bac- 
chus; and  in  that  very  place  we  find  him  confessing,  that  the 
prohibiting  of  all  foreign  religions,  and  abolishing  every  mode 
of  sacrifice  which  differed  from  the  Roman  mode,  was  a  busi- 
ness frequently  entrusted  by  their  ancestors  to  the  care  of  the 
proper  magistrates ;  and  he  gives  this  reason  for  the  proce- 
dure: that  nothing  could  contribute  more  effectually  to  the 
ruin  of  religion  than  the  sacrificing  after  an  external  rite,  and 
not  after  the  manner  instituted  by  their  fathers. 

Not  thirty  years  before  this  event,  the  Prator,  in  conformi- 
ty to  a  decree  of  the  senate,  had  issued  an  edict,  that  no  one 
should  presume  to  sacrifice  in  any  public  place  after  a  new  or 
foreign  manner.  And  in  a  still  more  early  period,  the  sdiles 
had  been  commanded  to  take  care  that  no  gods  were  worship- 
ped except  the  Roman  gods;  and  that  the  Roman  gods  were 
worshipped  after  no  manner  but  the  established  manner  of  the 
country. 

But  to  come  nearer  to  the  times  of  which  you  are  writing. 
In  Dion  Cassius  you  may  meet  with  a  great  courtier,  one  of 
the  interior  cabinet,  and  a  polished  statesman,  in  a  set  speech 
upon  the  most  momentous  subject,  expressing  himself  to  the 
emperor  in  a  manner  agreeable  enough  to  the  practice  of  an- 
tiquity, but  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  most  remote  idea  of 
religious  toleration.  The  speech  alluded  to  contains,  I  con- 
fess, nothing  more  than  the  advice  of  an  individual ;  but  it 
ought  to  be  remembered  that  that  individual  was  Maecenas, 
that  the  advice  was  given  to  Augustus,  and  that  the  occasion 
of  giving  it  was  no  less  important  than  settling  the  form  of 
the  Roman  government.  He  recommends  it  to  Csesar  to 
worship  the  gods  himself  according  to  the  established  form, 
and  to  force  all  others  to  do  the  same,  and  to  hate  and  to  pun- 
ish all  those  who  should  attempt  to  introduce  foreign  reli- 
gions; nav,  he  bids  him,  in  the  same  place,  have  an  eye  upon 
the  philosophers  also:  so  that  free  thinking,  free  speaking  at 
least,  upon  religious  matters,  was  not  quite  so  safe  under  the 
gentle  sway  of  the  Roman  princes  as,  thank  God,  it  is  under 
the  much  more  gentle  government  of  our  own. 

In  the  Edict  of  Toleration,  published  by  Galerius  after  six 
years  unremitted  persecution  of  the  Christians,  we  perceive 
his  motive  for  persecution  to  have  been  the  same  with  that 
which  had  influenced  the  conduct  of  the  more  ancient  Ro- 
mans, an  abhorrence  of  all  innovations  in  religion.  You 
have  favoured  us  with  the  .translation  of  this  edict,  in  which 
he  says,  "we  were  particularly  desirous  of  reclaiming  into  the 
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way  of  reason  and  nature,"  ad  bonas  mentes  (a  good  pretence 
this  for  a  polytheistic  persecutor,)  "the  deluded  Christians, 
who  had  renounced  the  religion  and  ceremonies  instituted  by 
their  fathers :"  this  is  the  precise  language  of  Livy,  describing 
a  persecution  of  a  foreign  religion  three  hundred  years  before, 
"turba  erat  nec  sacrificantium  nec  precantium  deos  patrio 
more."  And  the  very  expedient  of  forcing  the  Christians  to 
deliver  up  their  religious  books,  which  was  practiced  in  this 
persecution,  and  which  Mosheim  attributes  to  the  advice  of 
Hierocles,  and  you  to  that  of  the  philosophers  of  those  times, 
seems  clear  to  me,  from  the  places  in  Livy  before  quoted,  to 
have  been  nothing  but  an  old  piece  of  state  policy,  to  which 
the  Romans  hail  recourse  as  often  as  they  apprehended  their 
established  religion  to  be  in  any  danger. 

In  the  preamble  of  the  letter  of  toleration,  which  the  empe- 
ror Maximin  reluctantly  wrote  to  Sabinus  about  a  year  af- 
ter the  publication  of  Galerius's  Edict,  there  is  a  plain  avow- 
al of  the  reasons  which  induced  Galerius  and  Diocletian  to 
commence  their  persecution ;  they  had  seen  the  temples  of  the 
gods  forsaken,  and  were  determined  by  the  severity  of  punish- 
ment to  reclaim  men  to  their  worship. 

In  short,  the  system  recommended  by  Mascenas,  of  forcing 
every  person  to  be  of  the  emperor's  religion,  and  of  hating 
and  punishing  every  innovator,  contained  no  new  doctrine  : 
it  was  correspondent  to  the  practice  of  the  Roman  senate,  in 
the  most  illustrious  times  of  the  republic,  and  seems  to  have 
been  generally  adopted  by  the  emperors  in  their  treatment  of 
Christians,  whilst  they  themselves  were  pagans;  and  in  their 
treatment  of  pagans,  after  they  themselves  became  Chris- 
tians; and  if  any  one  should  be  willing  to  derive  those  laws 
against  heretics  (which  are  so  abhorrent  from  the  mild  spirit 
of  the  Gospel,  and  so  reproachful  to  the  Roman  code)  from 
the  blind  adherence  of  the  Christian  emperors  to  the  intole- 
rant policy  of  their  pagan  predecessors,  something,  I  think, 
might  be  produced  in  support  of  his  conjecture. 

But  I  am  sorry  to  have  said  so  much  upon  such  a  subject. 
In  endeavouring  to  palliate  the  severity  of  the  Romans  to- 
wards the  Christians,  you  have  remarked,  "It  was  in  vain  that 
the  oppressed  believer  asserted  the  inalienable  rights  of  con- 
science and  private  judgment."  "  Though  his  situation  might 
excite  the  pity,  his  arguments  could  never  reach  the  under- 
standing, either  of  the  philosophic,  or  of  the  believing  part  of 
the  pagan  world."  How  is  this,  sir  1  are  the  arguments  for  li- 
berty of  conscience  so  exceedingly  inconclusive  that  you  think 
them  incapable  of  reaching  the  understanding,  even  of  phi- 
losophers 1  A  captious  adversary  would  embrace  with  avidi- 
ty the  opportunity  this  passage  affords  him,  of  blotting  your 
character  with  the  odious  stain  of  being  a  persecutor  ;  a  stain 
which  no  learning  can  wipe  out,  which  no  genius  or  ability 
can  render  amiable.  I  am  far  from  entertaining  such  an 
opinion  of  your  principles;  but  this  conclusion  seems  fairly 
deducible  from  what  you  have  said,  that  the  minds  of  the  pa- 
gans were  so  pre-occupied  with  the  notions  of  forcing,  and  ha- 
ting, and  punishing  those  who  differed  from  them  in  religion  ; 
that  arguments  for  the  inalienable  rights  of  conscience,  which 
would  have  convinced  yourself,  and  every  philosopher  in  Eu- 
rope, and  staggered  the  resolution  of  an  inquisitor,  were  incapa- 
ble of  reaching  their  understandings,  or  making  any  impression 
on  their  hearts;  and  you  might,  perhaps,  have  spared  your- 
self some  perplexity  in  the  investigation  of  the  motives  which 
induced  the  Roman  emperors  to  persecute,  and  the  Roman 
people  to  hate  the  Christians,  if  you  had  not  overlooked  the 
true  one,  and  adopted  with  too  great  facility  the  erroneous 
idea  of  the  extreme  tolerance  of  pagan  Rome. 

The  Christians,  you  observe,  were  accused  of  atheism:  and 
it  must  be  owned  that  they  were  the  greatest  of  all  atheists, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  polytheists:  for,  instead  of  Hesiod's  thir- 
ty thousand  gods,  they  could  not  be  brought  to  acknowledge 
above  one;  and  even  that  one  they  refused,  at  the  hazard  of 
their  lives,  to  baspheme  with  the  appellation  of  Jupiter.  But 
is  it  not  somewhat  singular,  that  the  pretensions  of  the  Chris- 
tians to  a  constant  intercourse  with  superior  beings,  in  the 
working  of  miracles,  should  have  been  a  principal  cause  of 
converting  to  their  faith  those  who  branded  them  with  the 
imputation  of  atheism? 

They  were  accused,  too,  of  forming  dangerous  conspiracies 
against  the  state:  this  accusation,  you  own,  was  as  unjust  as 
the  preceding :  but  there  seems  to  have  been  a  peculiar  hard- 
ship in  the  situation  of  the  Christians,  since  the  very  same 
men  who  thought  them  dangerous  to  the  state,  on  account 
of  their  conspiracies,  condemned  them,  as  you  have  observed, 
for  not  interfering  in  its  concerns ;  for  their  criminal  disregard 
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to  the  business  of  war  and  government,  and  for  their  enter- 
taining doctrines  which  were  supposed  "  to  prohibit  them 
from  assuming  the  character  of  soldiers,  of  magistrates,  and 
of  princes:"  men,  such  as  these,  would  have  made  but  poor 
conspirators. 

They  were  accused,  lastly,  of  the  most  horrid  crimes.  This 
accusation,  it  is  confessed,  was  mere  calumny;  yet  as  calum- 
ny is  generally  more  extensive  in  its  influence  than  truth, 
perhaps  this  calumny  might  be  more  powerful  in  stopping 
the  progress  of  Christianity  than  the  virtues  of  the  Christians 
were  in  promoting  it  ;  and,  in  t.  uth,  Origen  observes,  that  the 
Christians,  on  account  of  the  crimes  which  were  maliciously 
laid  to  their  charge,  were  held  in  such  abhorrence  that  no  one 
would  so  much  as  speak  to  them.  It  may  be  worth  while  to 
remark  from  him,  that  the  .lews,  in  the  very  beginning  of 
Christianity,  were  the  authors  of  all  those  calumnies  which 
Celsus  afterwards  took  such  great  delight  in  urging  against 
the  Christians,  and  which  you  have  mentioned  with  such 
great  precision. 

It  is  no  improbable  supposition,  that  the  clandestine  man- 
ner in  which  the  persecuting  spirit  of  the  Jews  and  Gentiles 
obliged  the  Christians  to  celebrate  their  eucharist,  together 
with  the  expressions  of  eating  the  body  and  drinking  the 
blood  of  Christ,  which  were  used  in  its  institution,  and  the 
custom  of  imparting  a  kiss  of  charity  to  each  other,  and  of 
calling  each  other  by  the  appellations  of  brother  and  sister, 
(which  the  Romans  often  used  in  an  impure  sense,)  gave  oc1 
casions  to  their  enemies  to  invent,  and  induced  careless  ob- 
servers to  believe,  all  the  odious  things  which  were  said  against 
the  Christians. 

You  have  displayed  at  length,  in  expressive  diction,  the  ac- 
cusations of  the  enemies  of  Christianity ;  and  you  have  told 
us  of  the  imprudent  defence  by  which  the  Christians  vindica- 
ted the  purity  of  their  morals;  and  you  have  huddled  up  in  a 
short  note  (which  many  a  reader  will  never  see)  the  testimo- 
ny of  Pliny  to  their  innocence.  Permit  me  to  do  the  Chris- 
tians a  little  justice,  by  producing  in  their  cause  the  whole 
truth. 

Between  seventy  and  eighty  years  after  the  death  of  Christ, 
Pliny  had  occasion  to  consult  the  emperor  Trajan  concern- 
ing the  manner  in  which  he  should  treat  the  Christians;  it 
seems  as  if  there  had  been  judicial  proceedings  against  them, 
though  Pliny  had  never  happened  to  attend  any  of  them. 
He  knew,  indeed,  that  men  were  to  be  punished  for  being 
Christians,  or  he  would  not,  as  a  sensible  magistrate,  have  re- 
ceived the  accusations  of  legal,  much  less  of  illegal,  anony- 
mous informers  against  them ;  nor  would  he,  before  he  wrote 
to  the  emperor,  have  put  to  death  those  whom  his  threats 
co-Jd  not  hinder  from  persevering  in  their  confession  that 
they  were  Christians.  His  harsh  manner  of  proceeding  "  in 
an  office  the  most  repugnant  to  his  humanity,"  had  made 
many  apostatize  from  their  profession.  Persons  of  this  com- 
plexion were  well  fitted  to  inform  him  of  every  thing  they 
knew  concerning  the  Christians;  accordingly,  he  examined 
them,  but  not  one  of  them  accused  the  Christians  of  any 
other  crime  than  of  praying  to  Christ,  as  to  some  God,  and 
of  binding  themselves  by  an  oath  not  to  be  guilty  of  any 
wickedness.  Not  contented  with  this  information,  he  put  two 
maid  servants,  which  were  called  ministers,  to  the  torture;  but 
even  the  rack  could  not  extort  from  the  imbecility  of  the  sex 
a  confession  of  any  crime,  any  account  different  from  that 
which  the  apostates  had  voluntarily  given  ;  not  a  word  do  we 
find  of  their  feasting  upon  murdered  infants,  or  of  their  mix- 
ing in  incestuous  commerce.  After  all  his  pains,  Pliny  pro- 
nounced the  meal  of  the  Christians  to  be  promiscuous  and 
innocent;  persons  of  both  sexes,  of  all  ages,  and  of  every  con- 
dition, assembled  promiscuously  together;  there  was  nothing 
for  chastity  to  blush  at,  or  for  humanity  to  shudder  at  in  these 
meetings:  there  was  no  secret  initiation  of  proselytes  by  ab- 
horred rites,  but  they  ate  a  promiscuous  meal  in  Christian 
charity,  and  with  the  most  perfect  innocence.  Plin.  Epist. 
97:  lib.  10. 

Whatever  faults,  then,  the  Christians  may  have  been  guil- 
ty of  in  after-times — though  you  could  produce  to  us  a  thou- 
sand ambitious  prelates  of  Carthage,  or  sensual  ones  of  Anti- 
och,  and  blot  ten  thousand  pages  with  the  impurities  of  the 
Christian  clergy,  yet,  at  this  period,  while  the  memory  of 
Christ  and  his  apostles  was  fresh  in  their  minds — or,  in  the 
more  emphatic  language  of  Jerome,  "  while  the  blood  of  our 
Lord  was  warm,  and  recent  faith  was  fervent  in  the  believ- 
ers," we  have  the  greatest  reason  to  conclude  -that  they  were 
eminently  distinguished  for  the  probity  and  the  purity  of  their 
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lives.  Had  there  been  but  a  shadow  of  a  crime  in  their  as- 
semblies, it  must  have  been  detected  by  the  industrious  search 
of  the  intelligent  Pliny ;  and  it  is  a  matter  of  real  surprise 
that  no  one  of  the  apostates  thought  of  paying  court  to  the 
governor  by  a  false  testimony,  especially  as  the  apostasy  seems 
to  have  been  exceeding  general;  since  the  temples,  which 
had  been  almost  deserted,  began  again  to  be  frequented;  and 
the  victims,  for  which  a  little  time  before  scarce  a  purchaser 
was  to  be  found,  began  again  every  where  to  be  bought  up. 
This,  sir,  is  a  valuable  testimony  in  our  favour ;  it  is  not  that 
of  a  declaiming  apologist,  of  a  deluding  priest,  or  of  a  deluded 
martyr  of  an  orthodox  bishop,  or  of  any  "of  the  most  pious 
of  men,"  the  Christians;  but  it  is  that  of  a  Roman  magistrate, 
philosopher,  and  lawyer,  who  cannot  be  supposed  to  have 
wanted  inclination  to  detect  the  immoralities  or  the  conspira- 
cies of  the  Christians,  since,  in  his  treatment  of  them,  he  had 
stretched  the  authority  of  his  office,  and  violated  alike  the  laws 
of  his  country  and  of  humanity. 

With  this  testimony  I  will  conclude  my  remarks,  for  I  have 
no  disposition  to  blacken  the  character  you  have  given  of  Ne- 
ro; or  to  lessen  the  humanity  of  the  Roman  magistrates;  or  to 
magnify  the  number  of  Christians  or  of  martyrs;  or  to  under- 
take the  defence  of  a  few  fanatics,  who  by  their  injudicious 
zeal  brought  ruin  upon  themselves  and  disgrace  upon  their 
profession.  I  may  not,  probably,  have  convinced  you  that 
you  are  wrong  in  any  thing  which  you  have  advanced,  or 
that  the  authors  you  have  quoted  will  not  support  you  in  the 
inferences  you  have  drawn  from  their  works  ;  or  that  Chris- 
tianity ought  to  be  distinguished  from  its  corruptions:  yet  I 
may,  perhaps,  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  lessen,  in  the 
minds  of  others,  some  of  that  dislike  to  the  Christian  religion 
which  the  perusal  of  your  book  had  unhappily  excited.  I 
have  touched  but  upon  general  topics,  for  I  should  have  weari- 
ed out  your  patience,  to  say  nothing  of  my  reader's,  or  my 
own,  had  I  enlarged  upon  every  thing  in  which  I  dissent  from 
you :  and  a  minute  examination  of  your  work  would,  more- 
over, have  had  the  appearance  of  a  captious  disposition  to  de- 
scend into  illiberal  personalities,  and  might  have  produced  a 
Certain  acrimony  of  sentiment  or  expression  which  may  be 
serviceable  in  supplying  the  place  of  argument,  or  adding  a 
zest  to  a  dull  composition,  but  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  in- 
vestigation of  truth.  Sorry  shall  I  be  if  what  I  have  written 
should  give  the  least  interruption  to  the  prosecution  of  the 
great  work  in  which  you  are  engaged.  The  world  is  now 
possessed  of  the  opinion  of  us  both  upon  the  subject  in  ques- 
tion, and  it  may,  perhaps,  be  proper  for  us  both  to  leave  it  in 
this  state.  I  say  not  this  from  any  backwardness  to  acknow- 
ledge my  mistakes,  when  I  am  convinced  that  I  am  in  error, 
but  to  express' the  almost  insuperable  reluctance  which  I  fee] 
to  the  bandying  abusive  argument  in  public  controversy.  It 
is  not,  in  good  truth,  a  difficult  task  to  chastise  the  froward 
petulence  of  those  who  mistake  personal  invective  for  reason- 
ing, and  clumsy  banter  for  ingenuity:  but  it  is  a  dirty  busi- 
ness at  best,  and  should  never  be  undertaken  by  a  man  of 
any  temper  except  when  the  interests  of  truth  may  suffer  by 
his  neglect.  Nothing  of  this  nature,  I  am  sensible,  is  to  be 
expected  from  you;  and  if  any  thing  of  the  kind  has  happen- 
ed to  escape  myself,  I  hereby  disclaim  the  intention  of  saying 
it,  and  heartily  wish  it  unsaid. 

Will  you  permit  me,  sir,  through  this  channel  (I  may  not, 
perhaps,  have  another  so  good  an  opportunity  of  doing  it)  to 
address  a  few  words,  not  to  yourself,  but  to  a  set  of  men  who 
disturb  all  serious  company  with  their  profane  declamation 
against  Christianity  ;  and  who,  having  picked  up  in  their  trav- 
els, or  in  the  writings  of  the  Deists,  a  few  flimsy  objections, 
infect,  with  their  ignorant  and  irreverent  ridicule,  the  ingenu- 
ous minds  of  the  rising  generation  1 
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Gextlemis, — Suppose  the  mighty  work  accomplished, 
the  cross  trampleJ  upon,  Christianity  everywhere  proscribed, 
and  the  religion  of  nature  once  more  become  the  religion  of 
Christendom;  what  advantage  will  you  have  derived  to  your 
country,  or  to  yourselves,  from  the  exchange  !  I  know  your 
answer:  you  will  have  freed  the  world  from  the  hyprocrisy 
of  priests,  and  the  tyranny  of  supersiition.  No;  you  forget 
that  Lycurgus;  and  Numa,  and  Odin,  and  Mango-Copac, 
and  all  the  great  legislators  of  ancient  and  modern  story,  have 


been  of  opinion  that  the  affairs  of  civil  society  could  not  weS! 
be  conducted  without  some  religion ;  you  must  of  necessity 
introduce  a  priesthood,  with  probably  as  much  hypocrisy ;  a 
religion  with  assuredly  more  superstition,  than  that  which 
you  now  reprobate  with  such  indecent  and  ill-grounded  con- 
tempt. But  I  will  tell  you  from  what  you  will  have  freed 
the  world:  you  will  have  freed  it  from  its  abhorrence  of  vice, 
and  from  every  powerful  incentive  to  virtue  ;  you  will,  with 
the  religion,  have  brought  back  the  depraved  morality  of  Pa- 
ganism ;  you  will  have  robbed  mankind  of  their  firm  assurance 
of  another  life,  and  thereby  you  will  have  despoiled  them  of 
their  patience,  of  their  humility,  of  their  charty,  of  their  chas- 
tity, of  all  those  mild  and  silent  virtues,  which  (however  des- 
picable they  may  appear  to  your  eyes)  are  the  only  cnea' 
which  meliorate  and  sublime  our  nature ;  which  Paganism 
never  knew,*which  spring  from  Christianity  alone,  which  do 
or  might  constitute  our  comfort  in  this  life,  and  without  the 
possession  of  which,  another  life,  if  after  all  there  should  hap- 
pen to  be  one,  must  (unless  a  miracle  be  exerted  in  the  alter- 
ation of  our  disposition)  be  more  vicious  and  miserable  than 
this  is. 

Perhaps  you  will  contend  that  the  universal  light  of  reason, 
that  the  truth  and  fitness  of  things,  are  of  themselves  sufficient 
to  exalt  the  nature,  and  regulate  the  manners  of  mankind. 
Shall  we  never  have  done  with  this  groundless  commendation 
of  natural  law?  Look  into  the  first  chapter  of  Paul's  Epistle 
to  the  Romans,  and  you  will  see  the  extent  of  its  influence 
over  the  Gentiles  of  those  days ;  or  if  you  dislike  Paul's  au- 
thority, and  the  manners  of  antiquity,  look  into  the  more  ad- 
mired accounts  of  modern  voyagers ;  and  examine  its  influence 
over  the  pagans  of  our  own  times,  over  the  sensual  inhabit- 
ants of  Otaheite,  over  the  cannibals  of  New  Zealand,  or  the 
remorseless  savages  of  America.  "  But  these  men  are  barba- 
rians." Your  law  of  nature,  notwithstanding,  extends  even 
to  them.  '■  But  they  have  misused  their  reason :"  they  have 
then  the  more  need  of,  and  would  be  the  more  thankful  for, 
that  revelation  which  you,  with  an  ignorant  and  fastidious 
self-sufficiency,  deem  useless.  "  But  they  might  of  them- 
selves, if  they  thought  fit,  become  wise  and  virtuous."  I  an- 
swer with  Cicero,  "  Ut  nihil  interest,  utrum  nemo  valeat,  an 
nerno  valere  possit;  sic  non  intelligo  quid  intersit,  utrum  ne- 
mo, sit  sapiens,  an  nemo  esse  possit :"  i.  e.  if  they  in  fact  con- 
tinue in  ignorance  and  vice,  the  evil  is  as  great  as  if  they  had 
no  means  of  learning  a  better  way. 

These,  however,  you  will  think,  are  extraordinary  instances: 
and  that  we  ought  not  from  these  to  take  our  measure  of  the 
excellency  of  the  law  of  nature,  but  rather  from  the  civilized 
states  of  China  and  Japan,  or  from  the  nations  which  flourish- 
ed in  learning  and  in  arts  before  Christianity  was  heard  of  in 
the  world.  You  mean  to  say,  that  by  the  law  of  nature, 
which  you  arc  desirous  of  substituting  in  the  room  of  the 
Gospel,  you  do  not  understand  those  rules  of  conduct  which 
an  individual,  abstracted  from  the  community,  and  deprived 
of  the  institution  of  mankind,  could  excogitate  for  himself: 
but  such  a  system  of  precepts  as  the  most  enlightened  men 
of  the  most  enlightened  ages  have  recommended  to  our  ob- 
servance. Where  do  you  find  this  system?  We  cannot 
meet  with  it  in  the  works  of  Stobsus,  or  the  Scythian  Ana- 
charsis;  nor  in  those  of  Plato,  or  Cicero;  nor  in  those  of  the 
Emperor  Antonius,  or  the  slave  Epictetus;  for  we  are  per- 
suaded that  the  most  animated  consideration  of  the  ir^rrcv, 
and  the  /wueitum,  of  the  beauty  of  virtue,  and  the  fitness  of 
things,  are  not  able  to  furnish  even  a  Brutus  himself  with 
permanent  principles  of  action ;  much  less  are  they  able  to 
purify  the  polluted  recesses  of  a  vitiated  heart,  to  curb  the  ir- 
regularity of  appetite,  or  restrain  the  impetuosity  of  passion 
in  common  men.  If  you  order  us  to  examine  the  works  of 
Grotius,  or  Puffendorf,  or  Burlamaqui,  or  Hutchinson,  for 
what  you  understand  by  the  law  of  nature,  we  apprehend 
that  you  are  in  a  great  error,  in  taking  your  notions  of  natural 
law,  as  discoverable  by  natural  reason,  from  the  elegant  sys- 
tems of  it,  which  have  been  drawn  up  by  Christian  philoso- 
phers: since  they  have  all  laid  their  foundations,  either  tacitly 
or  expressly,  upon  a  principle  derived  from  revelation:  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  being  and  attributes  of  God:  and 
even  those  amongst  yourselves  who,  rejecting  Christianity, 
still  continue  theists,  are  indebted  to  revelation  (whether  you 
are  either  aware  of,  or  disposed  to  acknowledge  the  debt,  or 
not)  for  those  sublime  speculations  concerning  the  Deity 
which  you  have  fondly  attributed  to  the  excellency  of  your 
own  unassisted  reason.  If  you  would  know  the  real  genius 
of  natural  law,  and  how  far  it  can  proceed  in  the  investiga- 
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tinn  or  enforcement  of  moral  duties,  you  must  consult  the 
manners  and  writings  of  those  who  have  never  heard  of  eith- 
er the  Jewish  or  the  Christian  'dispensation,  or  of  those  other 
manifestations  of  himself  which  God  vouchsafed  to  Adam,  and 
to  the  patriarchs  before  and  after  the  flood.  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult, perhaps,  anywhere  to  find  a  people  entirely  destitute  of 
traditionary  notices  concerning  the  Deity,  and  of  traditionary 
fears  or  expectations  of  another  life ;  and  the  morals  of  man- 
kind may  have,  perhaps,  been  nowhere  quite  so  abandoned 
as  they  would  have  been,  had  they  been  left  wholly  to  them- 
selves in  these  points :  however,  it  is  a  truth  which  cannot  be 
denied,  how  much  soever  it  may  be  lamented,  that  though 
the  generality  of  mankind  have  always  had  some  faint  con- 
ceptions of  God  and  his  providence,  yet  they  have  been  al- 
ways greatly  inefficacious  in  the  production  of  good  mcralitv, 
and  highly  derogatory  to  his  nature,  amongst  all  the  people 
of  the  earth,  except  the  Jews  and  Christians;  and  some  may 
perhaps  be  desirous  of  excepting  the  Mahomedans,  who  de- 
rive all  that  is  good  in  their  Koran  from  Christianity. 

The  laws  concerning  justice,  and  the  reparation  of  damag- 
es; concerning  the  security  of  property,  and  the  performance 
of  contracts;  concerning,  in  short,  whatever  affects  the  well- 
being  of  civil  society,  have  been  everywhere  understood  with 
sufficient  precision ;  and  if  you  choose  to  style  Justinian's 
code,  a  code  of  natural  law,  though  you  will  err  against  pro- 
priety of  speech,  yet  you  are  so  far  in  the  right,  that  natural 
Teason  discovered,  and  the  depravity  of  human  nature  com- 
pelled human  kind  to  establish,  by  proper  sanctions,  the  laws 
therein  contained ;  and  you  will  have,  moreover,  Carncades, 
no  mean  philosopher,  on  your  side;  who  knew  of  no  law  of 
nature  different  from  that  which  men  had  instituted  for  their 
common  utility,  and  which  was  various  according  to  the 
manners  of  men  in  different  climates,  and  changeable  with  a 
change  of  times  in  the  same.  And,  in  truth,  in  all  countries 
where  Paganism  has  been  the  established  religion,  though  a 
philosopher  may  now  and  then  have  stepped  beyond  the  pal- 
try prescript  of  civil  jurisprudence  in  his  pursuit  of  virtue,  yet 
the  bulk  of  mankind  have  ever  been  contented  with  that  scan- 
ty pittance  of  morality  which  enabled  them  to  escape  the 
lash  of  civil  punishment;  I  call  it  a  scanty  pittance,  because 
a  man  may  be  intemperate,  iniquitous,  impious,  a  thousand 
ways  a  profligate  and  a  villain,  and  yet  elude  the  cognizance 
and  avoid  the  punishment  of  civil  laws. 

I  am  sensible  you  will  be  ready  to  say,  "what  is  all  this  to 
the  purpose  1  Though  the  bulk  of  mankind  may  never  be 
able  to  investigate  the  laws  of  natural  religion,  nor  disposed 
to  reverence  their  sanctions  when  investigated  by  others,  nor 
solicitous  about  any  other  standard  of  moral  rectitude  than 
civil  legislation  ;  yet  the  inconveniences  which  may  attend 
the  extirpation  of  Christianity  can  be  no  proof  of  its  truth." 
I  have  not  produced  them  as  a  proof  of  its  truth;  but  they  are 
a  strong  and  conclusive  proof,  if  not  of  its  truth,  at  least  of  its 
utility  ;  and  the  consideration  of  its  utility  may  be  a  motive  to 
yourselves  for  examining  whether  it  may  not  chance  to  he  true  ; 
and  it  ought  to  be  a  reason  with  every  good  citizen,  and  with 
every  man  of  sound  judgment,  to  keep  his  opinions  to  himself, 
if  from  any  particular  circumstances  in  his  studies  or  in  his 
education  he  should  have  the  misfortune  to  think  that  it  is 
not  true.  If  you  can  discover  to  the  rising  generation  a  bet- 
ter religion  than  the  Christian,  one  that  will  more  effectually 
animate  their  hopes,  and  subdue  their  passions,  make  them 
better  men  or  better  members  of  society,  we  importune  you 
to  publish  it  for  their  advantage ;  but  till  you  can  do  that,  we 
beg  of  you  not  to  give  the  reins  to  their  passions,  by  instilling 
into  their  unsuspicious  minds  your  pernicious  prejudices. 
Even  now,  men  scruple  not,  by  their  lawless  lust,  to  ruin  the 
repose  of  private  families,  and  to  fix  a  stain  of  infamy  upon  the 
noblest;  even  now,  they  hesitate  not  in  lifting  up  a  murder- 
ous arm  against  the  life  of  their  friend,  or  against  their  own, 
as  often  as  the  fever  of  intemperance  stimulates  their  resent- 
ment, or  the  satiety  of  a  useless  life  excites  their  desponden- 
cy :  even  now,  whilst  we  are  persuaded  of  a  resurrection  from 
the  dead,  and  of  a  judgment  to  come,  we  find  it  difficult 
enough  to  resist  the  solicitations  of  sense,  and  to  escape  un- 
spotted from  the  licentious  manners  of  the  world:  but  what 
will  become  of  our  virtue,  what  of  the  consequent  peace  and 
happiness  of  society,  if  you  persuade  us  that  there  are  no  such 
things'!  In  two  words,  you  may  ruin  yourselves  by  your 
attempt,  and  you  will  certainly  ruin  your  country  by  your 
success. 

But  the  consideration  of  the  inutility  of  your  design  is  not 
the  only  one  which  should  induce  you  to  abandon  it;  the.  ar- 


gument a  tuti)  [from  safe's]  ought  to  be  warily  managed,  or 
it  may  tend  to  the  silencing  of  our  opposition  to  any  s\stem 
of  superstition  which  has  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  sanctified 
by  public  authority  :  it  is,  indeed,  liable  to  no  objection  in  the 
present  case:  we  do  not,  however,  wholly  rely  upon  its  co- 
gency. It  is  not  contended  that  Christianity  is  to  be  received 
merely  because  it  is  useful,  but  because  it  is  true.  This  you 
deny,  and  think  your  objections  well  grounded  :  we  conceive 
them  originating  in  your  vanity,  your  immorality,  or  your 
misapprehension.  There  are  many  worthless  doctrines,  ma- 
ny superstitious  observances,  which  the  fraud  or  folly  of  man- 
kind have  every  where  annexed  to  Christianity,  (especially 
in  the  church  of  Rome,)  as  essential  parts  of  it:  if  you  take 
these  sorry  appendages  to  Christianity  for  Christianity  itself, 
as  preached  by  Christ,  and  by  the  apostles;  if  you  confound 
the  Roman  with  the  Christian  religion,  you  quite  misappre- 
hend its  nature,  and  are  in  a  state  similar  to  that  of  n  en 
mentioned  by  Plutarch,  in  his  Treatise  of  Superstition:  who, 
flying  from  superstition,  leapt  over  religion,  and  sunk  into 
downright  atheism.  Christianity  is  not  a  religion  very  pal- 
atable to  a  voluptuous  age;  it  will  not  conform  its  precepts  to 
the  standard  of  fashion  ;  it  will  not  lessen  the  deformitv  of 
vice  by  lenient  appellations ;  but  calls  keeping,  whoredom ; 
intrigue,  adultery;  and  duelling,  murder :  it  will  not  pander  to 
lust,  it  will  not  license  the  intemperance  of  mankind;  it  is  a 
troublesome  monitor  to  a  man  of  pleasure;  and  your  way  of 
life  may  have  made  you  quarrel  with  your  religion.  As  to 
your  vanity,  as  a  cause  of  your  infidelity,  suffer  me  to  produce 
the  sentiments  of  M.  Bayle  upon  that  head:  if  the  description 
does  not  suit  your  character,  you  will  not  be  offended  at  it; 
and  if  you  are  offended  with  its  freedom,  it  will  do  you  good. 
"  This  inclines  me  to  believe  that  libertines,  like  Des-Bar- 
reaux,  are  not  greatly  persuaded  of  the  truth  of  what  they 
say.  They  have  made  no  deep  examination  ;  they  have  learn- 
ed some  few  objections,  which  they  are  perpetually  making  a 
noise  with;  they  speak  from  a  principle  of  ostentation,  and 
give  themselves  the  lie  in  the  time  of  danger.  Vanity  has  a 
greater  share  in  their  disputes  than  conscience;  they  imagine 
that  the  singularity  and  boldness  of  the  opinions  which  they 
maintain,  will  give  them  the  reputation  of  men  of  parts:  by 
degrees,  they  get  a  habit  of  holding  impious  discourses;  and 
if  their  vanity  be  accompanied  by  a  voluptuous  life,  their  pro- 
gress in  that  road  is  the  swifter." 

The  main  stress  of  your  objections  rests  not  upon  the  in- 
sufficiency of  the  external  evidence  to  the  truth  of  Christiani- 
ty; for  few  of  you,  though  you  may  become  the  future  orna- 
ments of  the  senate,  or  of  the  bar,  have  ever  employed  an  hour 
in  its  examination ;  but  upon  the  difficulty  of  the  doctrines 
contained  in  the  New  Testament:  they  exceed,  you  say, your 
comprehension;  and  you  felicitate  yourselves  that  you  are 
not  arrived  at  the  true  standard  of  orthodox  faith — credo  quia 
impossibile.  [I  believe  it,  because  it  is  impossible.]  You 
think  it  would  be  taking  a  superfluous  trouble  to  inquire  into 
the  nature  of  the  external  proofs  by  which  Christianity  is 
established;  since,  in  your  opinion,- the  book  itself  carries 
with  it  its  own  refutation.  A  gentleman  as  acute,  probably, 
as  any  of  you,  and  who  once  believed,  perhaps,  as  little  as 
any  of  you,  has  drawn  a  quite  different,  conclusion  from  the 
perusal  of  the  New  Testament:  his  treatise  exhibits  not  only 
a  distinguished  triumph  of  reason  over  prejudice,  of  Christian- 
ity over  deism,  but  it  exhibits,  what  is  infinitely  more  rare,  the 
character  of  a  man  who  has  had  courage  and  candour  enough 
to  acknowledge  it.* 

But  what  if  there  should  be  some  incomprehensible  doc- 
trines in  the  Christian  religion;  some  circumstances  which 
in  their  causes,  or  their  consequences,  surpass  the  reach  of 
human  reason :  are  they  to  be  rejected  on  that  account  ?  You 
are,  or  would  be  thought,  men  of  reading,  and  knowledge, 
and  enlarged  understandings :  weigh  the  matter  fairly,  and 
consider  whether  revealed  religion  be  not,  in  this  respect,  just 
upon  the  same  footing  with  every  other  object  of  your  con- 
templation. Even  in  mathematics,  the  science  of  demonstra- 
tion itself,  though  you  get  over  its  first  principles,  and  learn 
to  digest  the  idea  of  a  point  without  parts,  a  line  without 
breadth,  and  a  surface  without  thickness,  yet  you  will  find 
yourself  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  the  perpetual  approximation 
of  lines  which  can  never  meet;  the  doctrine  of  incommensura- 
bles,  and  of  an  infinity  of  infinites,  each  infinitely  greater,  or 
infinitely  less,  not  only  than  any  finite  quantity,  but  than 
each  other.    In  physics,  you  cannot  comprehend  the  primary 

*  See  the  view  of  the  Internal  Evidence,  by  Soame  Jenyne. 
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cause  of  any  thing  j  not  of  the  light  hy  which  you  see;  nor  of 
the  elasticity  of  the  air,  by  which  you  hor;  nor  of  the  lire  by 
which  you  are  warmed.  In  physiology, y.m  cannot  tell  what 
first  gave  motion  to  the  heart,  nor  what  continues  it,  nor  why 
its  motion  is  less  voluntary  than  that  of  the  lungs;  nor  why 
you  are  able  to  move  your  arm  to  the  right  or  left,  by  a  sim- 
ple volition :  you  cannot  explain  the  cause  of  animal  heat, 
nor  comprehend  the  principle  by  which  your  body  was  at  first 
formed,  nor  by  which  it  is  sustained,  nor  by  which  it  will  be 
reduced  to  earth.  In  natural  religion  you  cannot  comprehend 
the  eternity  or  omnipresence  of  the  Deity ;  nor  easily  under- 
stand how  his  prescience  can  be  consistent  with  your  free- 
dom, or  his  immutability  with  his  government  of  moral 
agents ;  nor  why  he  did  not  make  all  his  creatures  equally 
perfect;  nor  why  he  did  not  create  them  sooner;  in  short,  you 
cannot  look  into  any  branch  of  knowledge  but  you  will  meet 
with  subjects  above  your  comprehension.  Tile  fall  and  the 
redemption  of  human  kind  are  not  more  incomprehensible  than 
the  creation  and  the  conservation  of  the  universe;  the  infinite 
Author  of  the  works  of  providence,  and  of  nature,  is  equally 
inscrutible ;  equally  past  our  finding  out,  in  them  both.  And 
it  is  somewhat  remarkable,  that  the  deepest  inquirers  into  na- 
ture have  ever  thought  with  most  reverence,  and  spoken  with 
most  diffidence,  concerning  those  things  which,  in  revealed 
religion,  may  seem  hard  to  be  understood:  they  have  ever 
avoided  that  self-sufficiency  of  knowledge  which  springs  from 
ignorance,  produces  indifference,  ami  ends  in  infidelity.  Ad- 
mirable to  this  purpose  is  the  reflection  of  trie  greatest  mathe- 
matician of  the  present  age,  when  he  is  combating  an  opinion 
of  Newton's  by  an  hypothesis  of  his  own,  still  less  defensible 
than  that  which  he  opposes:  "  Tons  les  jours  que  je  vois  de 
ces  esprits  forts,  qui  critique  les  vtrites  de  notre  religion,  et 
s'en  mocquent  meme  avec  la  plus  impeitinente  suftisance,  je 
pense,  chetifs  mortels !  combien  et  combien  des  choses  sur 
Iesquelles  vous  raissonez  si  legerement,  sont  elles  plus  subli- 
mes, et  plus  eleves,  que  celleS  sur  Iesquelles  le  grand  New- 
ton s'egnre  si  grossieremcnt!  [When  I  see  these  pretended 
free-thinkers  cavilling  at  the  truths  of  our  religion,  and  scoff- 
ing at  them  with  the  most  impertinent  self-sufficiency,  I  think, 
poor  mortals !  how  many  things  on  which  you  argue  so  flip- 
pantly are  more  sublime  and  elevated  than  those  on  which 
the  great  Newton  so  much  erred  T]  Elder. 

Plato  mentions  a  set  of  men  who  were  very  ignorant,  and 
thought  themselves  supremely  wise,  and  who  rejected  the  ar- 
guments for  the  being  of  a  God,  derived  from  the  harmony 
and  order  of  the  universe,  as  old  and  trite.  There  have  been 
men  it  seems  in  all  ages,  who,  in  affecting  singularity,  have 
overlooked  truth :  an  argument,  however,  is  not  the  worse  for 
being  old;  and  surely  it  would  have  been  a  more  just  mode 
of  reasoning  if  you  had  examined  the  external  evidence  for 
the  truth  of  Christianity,  weighed  the  old  arguments  from 
miracles,  and  from  prophecies,  before  you  had  rejected  the 
•whole  account  from  the  difficulties  you  met  with  in  it.  You 
would  laugh  at  an  Indian,  who,  in  peeping  into  a  history  of 
England,  and  meeting  with  the  mention  of  the  Thames  being 
frozen,  or  of  a  shower  of  hail,  or  of  snow,  should  throw  the 
book  aside  as  unworthy  of  his  farther  notice,  from  his  want 
of  ability  to  comprehend  these  phenomena. 

In  considering  the  argument  from  miracles,  you  will  soon 
be  convinced  that  it  is  possible  for  God  to  work  miracles;  and 
you  will  be  convinced  that  it  is  as  possible  for  human  testi- 
mony to  establish  the  truth  of  miraculous,  as  of  physical  or 
historical  events :  but  before  you  can  be  convinced  that  the 
miracles  in  question  are  supported  by  such  testimony  as  de- 
serves to  be  credited,  you  must  inquire  at  what  period,  and 
by  what  persons,  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament 
were  composed.  If  you  reject  the  account  without  making 
this  examination,  you  reject  it  from  prejudice,  not  from  reason. 

There  is,  however,  a  short  method  of  examining  this  argu- 
ment, which  may,  perhaps,  make  as  great  an  impression  on 
your  minds  as  any  other.  Three  men,  of  distinguished  abili- 
ties, rose  up  at  different  times,  and  attacked  Christianity  with 
every  objection  which  their  malice  could  suggest  or  their  learn- 
ing could  devise  ;  but  neither  Celsus  in  the  second  century, 
nor  Porphyry  in  the  third,  nor  the  emperor  Julian  hirnse'f 
in  the  fourth  century,  ever  questioned  the  reality  of  the 
miracles  related  in  the  Gospels.  Do  but  you  grant  us  what 
these  men  (who  were  more  likely  to  know  the  truth  of  the 
matter  than  you  can  be)  granted  to  their  adversaries,  and 
we  will  very  readily  let  you  make  the  most  of  the  magic, 
to  which,  as  the  last  wretched  shift,  they  were  forced  to  at- 
tribute them.    We  can  find  you  men,  in  our  days,  who, 


from  the  mixture  of  two  colourless  liquors,  will  produce  yoa 
a  third  as  red  as  blood,  or  of  any  other  colour  you  desire;  et 
dido  cithis,  [quicker  than  a  word,]  by  a  drop  resembling  wa- 
ter, will  restore  the  transparency ;  they  will  make  two  fluids 
coalesce  into  a  solid  body  ;  and  from  the  mixture  of  liquors, 
colder  than  ice,  will  instantly  raise  you  a  horrid  explosion 
and  a  tremendous  flame.  These,  and  twenty  other  tricks, 
they  will  perform,  without  having  been  sent  with  our  Saviour 
to  Egypt  to  learn  magic;  nay,  with  a  bottle  or  two  of  oil  they 
will  compose  the  undulations  of  a  lake;  and,  by  a  little  art, 
they  will  restore  the  functions  of  life  to  a  man  who  has  been 
an  hour  or  two-  under  water,  or  a  day  or  two  buried  in  the 
snow.  But  in  vain  will  these  men,  or  the  greatest  magician 
that  Egypt  ever  saw,  say  to  ;i  boisterous  sea,  "  Peace,  be. 
still ;"  in  vain  will  they  say  to  a  carcass  rotting  in  the  grave, 
"  Come  forth;"  the  winds  and  the  sea  will  not  obey  them, 
and  the  putrid  carcass  will  not  hear  them.  You  need  not 
suffer  yourselves  to  be  deprived  of  the  weight  of  this  argument 
from  its  having  been  observed  that  the  fathers  have  acknow- 
ledged the  supernatural  part  of  Paganism,  since  the  fathers 
were  in  no  condition  to  detect  a  cheat  which  was  supported 
by  the  disposition  of  the  people,  and  the  power  of  the  civil 
magistrate;  and  they  were,  from  that  inability,  forced  to  attri- 
bute to  infernal  agency  what  was  too  cunningly  contrived  to 
be  detected,  and  contrived  for  too  impious  a  purpose  to  be 
credited  as  the  work  of  God. 

With  respect  to  prophecy,  you  may,  perhaps,  ha7e  accus- 
tomed yourselves  to  consider  it  as  originating  in  Asiatic  en- 
thusiasm, in  Chaldean  mystery,  or  the  subtle  stratagem  of  in- 
terested priests,  and  have  given  yourselves  no  more  trouble 
concerning  the  predictions  of  sacred,  than  concerning  the  ora- 
cles of  Pagan  history.  Or,  if  you  have  ever  casta  glance  up- 
on this  subject,  the  dissensions  of  learned  men  concerning  the 
proper  interpretation  of  the  Revelation,  and  other  difficult 
prophecies,  may  have  made  you  rashly  conclude  that  all  pro- 
phecies were  equally  unintelligible,  and  more  indebted  for 
their  accomplishment  to  a  fortunate  concurrence  of  events, 
and  the  plain  ingenuity  of  the  expositor,  than  to  the  inspired 
foresight  of  the  prophet.  In  all  that  the  prophet3  of  the  Old! 
Testament  have  delivered  concerning  the  destruction  of  par- 
ticular cities,  and  the  desolation  of  particular  kingdoms,  you 
may  see  nothing  but  shrewd  conjectures,  which  any  one  ac- 
quainted with  the  history  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  empires,  might 
certainly  have  made;  and  as  you  would  not  hold  him  for  a 
prophet  who  should  now  affirm  that  London  or  Paris  would 
afford  to  future  ages  a  spectacle  just  as  melancholy  as  that 
which  we  now  contemplate*,  with  a  sigh,  in  the  ruins  of  Agri- 
gentum  or  Palmyra,  so  you  cannot  persuade  yourselves  to  be- 
lieve.that  the  denunciations  of  the  prophets  against  the  haugh- 
ty cities  of  Tyre  or  Babylon,  for  instance,  proceeded  from  the 
inspiration  of  the  Deity.  There  is  no  doubt,  that  by  some 
such  general  kind  of  reasoning,  many  are  influenced  to  pay 
no  attention  to  an  argument  which,  if  properly  considered, 
carries  with  it  the  strongest  conviction. 

Spinoza  said  that  he  would  have  broken  his  atheistic  sys- 
tem to  pieces,  and  embraced,  without  repugnance,  the  ordina- 
ry faith  of  Christians,  if  he  could  have  persuaded  himself  of 
the  resurrection  of  Lazarus  from  the  dead:  and  I  question  not 
that  there  are  many  unbelievers  who  would  relinquish  their  de- 
istical  tenets,  and  receive  the  Gospel,  if  they  could  persuade 
themselves  that  God  had  ever  so  far  interfered  in  the  moral  go- 
vernment of  the  world  as  to  illumine  the  mind  of  any  one  man 
with  the  knowledge  of  future  events.  A  miracle  strikes  the 
senses  of  the  persons  who  see  it ;  a  prophecy  addresses  itself  to 
the  understandings  of  those  who  behold  its  completion  ;  and  it 
requires,  in  many  cases,  some  learning,  in  all  some  attention, 
to  judge  of  the  correspondence  of  events  with  the  predictions 
concerning  them.  No  one  can  be  convinced  that  what  Jere- 
miah and  the  other  prophets  foretold  of  the  fate  of  Babylon, 
that  it  should  be  besieged  by  the  Medes;  that  it  should  be  ta- 
ken when  her  mighty  men  were  drunken,  when  her  springs 
were  dried  up;  and' that  it  should  become  a  pool  of  water, 
and  should  remain  desolate  for  ever;  no  one,  I  say,  can  be 
convinced  that  all  these  and  other  parts  of  the  prophetic  de- 
nunciation have  been  minutely  fulfilled,  without  spending 
some  time  in  reading  the  accounts  which  profane  historians 
have  delivered  down  to  us  concerning  its  being  taken  by  Cy- 
rus; and  which  modern  travellers  have  given  us  of  its  present 
situation. 

Porphyry  was  so  persuaded  of  the  coincidence  between  the 
prophecies  of  Daniel  and  the  events,  that  he  was  forced  to 
affirm  the  prophecies  were  written  after  the  things  prophesied 
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had  happened.  Another  Porphyry  has,  in  our  days,  been  so 
astonished  at  the  correspondence  between  the  prophecy  con- 
cerning the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  as  related  by  St.  Mat- 
thew, and  the  history  of  that  event,  as  recorded  by  Josephus, 
that,  rather  than  embrace  Christianity,  he  has  ventured  (con- 
trary to  the  faith  of  all  ecclesiastical  history,  the  opinion  of 
the  learned  of  all  ages,  and  all  the  rules  of  good  criticism)  to 
assert  that  St.  Matthew  wrote  his  Gospel  after  Jerusalem  had 
been  t  iken  and  destroyed  by  the  Romans.  You  may,  from 
these  instances,  perceive  the  strength  of  the  argument  from 
prophecy;  it  has  not  been  able  indeed  to  vanquish  the  preju- 
dices of  either  the  ancient  or  the  modern  Porphyry  ;  but  it  has 
been  able  to  comp-l  them  both  to  be  guilty  of  obvious  false- 
hoods, which  have  nothing  but  impudent  assertions  to  sup- 
port them.  Some  over  zealous  interpreters  of  Scripture  have 
found  prophecies  in  simple  narrations,  extended  real  predic- 
tions beyond  the  times  and  circumstances  to  which  they  natu- 
rally were  applied,  and  perplexed  their  readers  with  a  thou- 
sand quaint  allusions  and  allegorical  conceits;  this  proceed- 
ing has  made  men  of  sense  pay  less  regard  to  prophecy  in 
general.  There  are  some  predictions,  however,  such  as  those 
concerning  the  present  state  of  the  Jewish  people,  and  the 
corruptions  of  Christianity,  which  are  now  fulfilling  in  the 
world ;  and  which,  if  you  will  take  the  trouble  to  examine  them, 
you  will  find  of  such  an  extraordinary  nature  that  you  will  not 
perhaps  hesitate  to  refer  them  to  God  as  their  author;  and  if 
you  once  become  persuaded  of  the  trutli  of  any  one  miracle, 
or  of  the  completion  of  any  one  prophecy,  you  will  resolve  all 
your  difficulties  (concerning  the  manner  of  God's  interposi- 
tion in  the  moral  government  of  our  species,  and  the  nature 
of  the  doctrines  contained  in  revelation)  into  your  own  ina- 
bility fully  to  comprehend  the  whole  scheme  of  divine  provi- 
dence. 

We  are  told,  however,  that  the  strangeness  of  the  narra- 
tion, and  the  difficulty  of  the  doctrines  contained  in  the  New 
Testament,  are  not  the  only  circumstances  which  induce  you 
to  reject  it ;  you  have  discovered,  you  think,  so  many  contra- 
dictions in  the  accounts  which  the  evangelists  have  given  of 
the  life  of  Christ,  that  you  are  compelled  to  consider  the 
whole  as  an  ill-digested  and  improbable  story.  You  would 
not  reason  thus  upon  any  other  occasion  ;  you  would  not  re- 
ject, as  fabulous,  the  accounts  given  by  Livy  and  Polybius,  of 
Hannibal  and  the  Carthaginians,  though  you  should  discov- 
er a  difference  betwixt  them  in  several  points  of  little  impor- 
tance. You  cannot  compare  the  history  of  the  same  events, 
as  delivered  by  any  two  historians,  but  you  will  meet  with 
many  circumstances  which,  though  mentioned  by  one,  are 
either  wholly  omitted,  or  differently  related  by  the  other;  and 
this  observation  is  peculiarly  applicable  to  biographical  writ- 
tinsrs:  but  no  one  ever  thought  of  disbelieving  the  leading  cir- 
cumstances of  the  lives  of  Vitellius  or  Vespasian,  because  Taci- 
tus and  Suetonius  did  not  in  every  thing  correspond  in  their 
accounts  of  these  emperors.  And  if  the  memoirs  of  the  life 
and  doctrines  of  M.  de  Voltaire  himself  were,  some  twenty  or 
thirty  years  a'ter  his  death,  to  be  delivered  to  the  world  by 
four  of  his  most  intimate  acquaintance,  I  do  not  apprehend 
that  we  should  discredit  the  whole  account  of  such  an  extra- 
ordinary man,  by  reason  of  some  slight  inconsistencies  and 
contradictions,  which  the  avowed  enemies  of  his  name  might 
chance  to  discover  in  the  several  narrations.  Though  we 
should  grant  you,  then,  that  the  evangelists  had  fallen  into 
some  trivial  contradictions  in  what  they  have  related  concern- 
ing the  life  of  Christ,  yet  you  ought  not  to  draw  any  other 
inference  from  our  concession  than  that  they  had  not  plotted 
together,  as  cheats  would  have  done,  in  order  to  give  an  un- 
exceptionable consistency  to  their  fraud.  We  are  not,  how- 
ever, disposed  to  make  you  any  such  concession ;  we  will 
rather  show  you  the  futility  of  your  general  argument,  by 
touching  upon  a  few  of  the  places  which  you  think  are  most 
liab'e  to  your  censure. 

You  observe  that  neither  l.uke,  nor  Mark,  nor  John,  have 
mentioned  the  cruelty  of  Herod  in  murdering  the  infants  of 
Bethlehem  ;  and  that  no  account  is  to  be  found  of  this  mat- 
ter in  Josephus,  who  wrote  the  life  of  Herod;  and  therefore 
the  fact  recorded  by  Matthew  is  not  tru".  The  concurrent 
testimony  of  many  independent  writers  concerning  a  matter 
of  fact,  unquestionably  adds  to  its  probability;  but  if  nothing 
is  to  be  received  as  true,  upon  the  testimony  of  a  single  au- 
thor, we  must  give  up  some  of  the  best  writers,  and  disbelieve 
some  of  the  most  interesting  facts  of  ancient  history. 

According  to  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke,  there  was  only 
an  interval  of  three;  month=,  you  say,  b.Hwcen  the  baptism 


and  crucifixion  of  Jesus;  from  which  time,  taking  away  the 
forty  days  of  the  temptation,  there  will  only  remain  about  six 
weeks  for  the  whole  period  of  his  public  ministry;  which  last- 
ed, however,  according  to  St.  John,  at  the  least  above  thrco 
years.  Your  objection,  fairly  stated,  stands  thus:  Matthew, 
Mark,  and  Luke,  in  writing  the  history  of  Jesus  Christ,  men- 
tion the  several  events  of  his  life,  as  following  one  another  in 
continued  succession,  without  taking  notice  of  the  times  in 
which  they  happened.  But  is  it  a  just  conclusion,  from  their 
silence,  to  infer,  that  there  were  really  no  intervals  of  time  be- 
tween the  transactions  which  they  seem  to  have  connected? 
Many  instances  might  be  produced,  from  the  most  admired 
biographers  of  antiquity,  in  which  events  are  relate  J  as  imme- 
diately consequent  to  each  other,  which  did  happen  at  very 
distant  periods:  wc  haye  an  obvious  example  of  this  manner 
of  writing  in  St.  Matthew,  who  connects  the  preaching  of 
John  the  Baptist  with  the  return  of  Joseph  from  Egypt, 
though  we  are  certain  that  the  latter  event  preceded  the  for- 
mer by  a  great  many  years. 

John  has  said  nothing  of  the  institution  of  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per; the  other  evangelists  have  said  nothing  of  the  washing 
of  the  disciples'  feet.  What  then  ?  are  you  not  ashamed  to 
produce  these  facts  as  instances  of  contradiction  1  If  omis- 
sions are  contradictions,  look  into  the  history  of  the  age  of 
Louis  XIV.  or  into  the  general  history  of  M.  de  Voltaire,  and 
you  will  meet  with  a  great  abundance  of  contradictions. 

John,  in  mentioning  the  discourses  which  Jesus  had  with 
his  mother  and  his  beloved  disciple,  at  the  time  of  his  crucifix- 
ion, says  that  she,  with  Mary  Magdalene,  stood  near  the  cross. 
Matthew,  on  the  other  hand,  says  that  Mary  Magdalene  and 
the  other  women  were  there,  beholding  afar  off.  This  you 
think  a  manifest  contradiction;  and  scoffingly  inquire  wheth- 
er the  women  and  the  beloved  disciple,  which  were  near  the 
cross,  could  be  the  same  with  those  who  stood  far  from  the 
cross?  It  is  difficult  not  to  transgress  the  bounds  of  modera- 
tion and  good  manners,  in  answering  such  sophistry. .  What ! 
have  you  to  learn  that,  though  the  evangelists  speak  of  the 
crucifixion  as  of  one  event,  it  was  not  accomplished  in  one 
instant,  but  lasted  several  hours?  And  why  the  women, 
who  were  at  a  distance  from  the  cross,  might  not,  during  its 
continuance,  draw  near  the  cross;  or,  from  being  near  the 
cross,  might  not  move  from  the  cross,  is  more  than  you  can 
explain  to  either  us  or  yourselves.  And  we  take  from  you 
your  only  refuge,  by  denying  expressly  that  the  different 
evangelists,  in  their  mention  of  the  women,  speak  of  the  same 
point  of  time. 

The  evangelists,  you  affirm,  have  fallen  into  gross  contra- 
dictions in  their  accounts  of  the  appearances  by  which  Jesus 
manifested  himself  to  his  disciples,  after  his  resurrection  from 
the  dead;  for  Matthew  speaks  of  two,  Mark  of  three,  Luke 
of  two,  and  John  of  four.  That  contradictory  propositions 
cannot  be  true,  is  readily  granted;  and  if  you  will  pro- 
duce the  place  in  which  Matthew  says  that  Jesus  Christ  ap- 
peared twice,  and  no  oftener,  it  will  be  further  granted  that 
he  is  contradicted  by  John  in  a  very  material  part  of  his  nar- 
ration ;  but  till  you  do  that,  you  must  excuse  me  if  I  cannot 
grant  that  the  evangelists  have  contradicted  each  other  in  this 
point ;  for  to  common  understandings,  it  is  pretty  evident  that 
if  Christ  appeared  four  times  according  to  John's  account,  he 
must  have  appeared  twice  according  to  that  of  Matthew  and 
Luke,  and  thrice  according  to  that  of  Mark. 

The  different  evangelists  are  not  only  accused  of  contra- 
dicting each  other,  hut  Luke  is  said  to  have  contradicted  him- 
self ;  for  in  his  Gospel  he  tells  us,  that  Jesus  ascended  into 
heaven  from  Bethany ;  and  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  of 
which  he  is  the  reputed  author,  he  informs  us  that  he  ascend- 
ed from  Mount  Olivet.  Your  objection  proceeds  either  from 
your  ignorance  of  geography,  or  your  ill-will  to  Christianity  ; 
and  upon  either  supposition  deserves  our  contempt:  be  pleas- 
ed, however,  to  remember  for  the  future,  that  Bethany  was 
not  onlv  the  name  of  a  town,  but  of  a  district  of  Mount  Oli- 
vet adjoining  to  the  town. 

From  this  specimen  of  the  contradictions  ascribed  to  the  his- 
torians of  the  life  of  Christ,  you  may  judge  for  yourselves  what 
little  reason  there  is  to  reject  Christianity  upon  their  account; 
and  how  sadly  you  will  be  imposed  upon  (in  a  matter  of  more 
consequence  to  you  than  any  other)  if  you  .take  every  thing 
for  a  contradiction  which  the  uncandid  adversaries  of  Chris- 
tianity think  proper  to  call  one. 

Before  I  put  an  end  to  this  address,  I  cannot  help  taking 
notice  of  an  arsument  by  which  some  philo.-ophers  have  of 
late  endeavoured  to  overturn  the  whole  system  of  revelation  ; 
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and  it  is  the  more  necessary  to  give  an  answer  to  their  objec- 
tion, as  it  is  become  a  common  subject  of  philosophical  con- 
versation, especially  among  those  who  have  visited  the  con- 
tinent. The  objection  tends  to  invalidate,  as  is  supposed,  the 
authority  of  Moses,  by  showing  that  the  earth  is  much  older 
than  it  can  be  proved  to  be  from  his  account  of  the  creation, 
and  the  Scripture  chronology.  We  contend,  that  six  thou- 
sand years  have  not  yet  elapsed  since  the  creation ;  and  these 
philosophers  contend,  that  they  have  indubitable  proof  of  the 
earth's  being  at  the  least  fourteen  thousand  years  old;  and 
they  complain  that  Moses  hangs  as  a  dead  weight  upon  them, 
and  blunts  all  their  zeal  for  inquiry. 

The  Canonico  Recupero,  who,  it  seems,  is  engaged  in 
writing  the  history  of  Mount  .Etna,  has  discovered  a  stratum 
of  lava  which  flowed  from  that  mountain,  according  to  his 
opinion,  in  the  time  of  the  second  Punic  war,  or  about  two 
thousand  years  ago ;  this  stratum  is  not  yet  covered  with  soil 
sufficient  for  the  production  of  either  corn  or  vines ;  it  requires, 
then,  says  the  Canon,  two  thousand  years  at  least  to  convert 
a  stratum  of  lava  into  a  fertile  field.  In  sinking  a  pit  near 
Jaci,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  .Etna,  they  have  discovered 
evident  marks  of  seven  distinct  lavas,  one  under  the  other: 
the  surfaces  of  which  are  parallel,  and  most  of  them  covered 
with  a  thick  bed  of  rich  earth.  Now,  the  eruption  which 
formed  the  lowest  part  of  these  lavas  (if  we  may  be  allowed 
to  reason,  says  the  Uanon,  from  analogy)  flowed  from  the 
mountain  at  least  fourteen  thousand  years  ago.  It  might  be 
Driefly  answered  to  this  objection,  by  denying,  that  there  is 
any  thing  in  the  history  of  Moses  repugnant  to  this  opinion 
concerning  the  great  antiquity  of  the  earth ;  for  though  the 
rise  and  progress  of  arts  and  sciences,  and  the  small  multipli- 
cation of  the  human  species,  render  it  almost  to  a  demonstra- 
tion probable  that  man  has  not  existed  longer  upon  the  sur- 
face of  this  earth  than  according  to  the  Mosaic  account,  yet 
that  the  earth  itself  was  then  created  out  of  nothing,  when 
man  was  placed  upon  it,  is  not.  according  to  the  sentiments  of 
some  philosophers,  to  be  proved  from  the  original  text  of  sa- 
cred Scripture  :  we  might,  I  say,  reply  with  these  philosophers 
to  this  formidable  objection  of  the  Canon,  by  granting  it  in 
its  fullest  extent;  we  are  under  no  necessity,  however,  of 
adopting  their  opinion,  in  order  to  show  the  weakness  of  the 
Canon's  reasoning.  For,  in  the  first  place,  the  Canon  has 
not  satisfactorily  established  his  main  fact,  that  the  lava  in 
question  is  the  identical  lava  which  Diodorus  Siculus  mentions 
to  have  flowed  from  .Etna  in  the  second  Carthaginian  war; 
and,  in  the  second  place,  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  time 
necessary  for  converting  lava  into  fertile  fields  must  he  very 
different, Recording  to  the  different  consistencies  of  the  lavas, 
and  their  different  situations,  with  respect  to  elevation  or  de- 
pression; to  their  being  exposed  to  winds,  rains,  and  to  other 
circumstances;  just  as  the  time  in  which  the  heaps  of  iron 
slag  (which  resembles  lava)  are  covered  with  verdure,  is  dif- 
ferent at  different  furnaces,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  slag 
and-  situation  of  the  furnace ;  and  something  of  this  kind  is 
deducible  from  the  account  of  the  Canon  himself;  since  the 
crevices  of  this  famous  stratum  are  really  full  of  rich,  good 
soil,  and  have  pretty  large  trees  growing  in  them. 

But  if  all  this  should  be  thought  not  sufficient  to  remove 
the  objection,  I  will  produce  the  Canon  an  analogy  in  oppo- 
sition to  his  analogy,  and  which  is  founded  on  more  certain 
facts.  .Etna  and  Vesuvius  resemble  each  other  in  the  caus- 
es which  produce  their  eruptions,  and  the  nature  of  their  la- 
vas, and  in  the  time  necessary  to  mellow  them  into  soil  fit  for 
vegetation ;  or  if  there  be  any  slight  difference  in  this  respect, 
it  is  probably  not  greater  than  what  subsists  between  differ- 
ent lavas  of  the  same  mountain.  This  being  admitted,  which 
no  philosopher  tvill  deny,  the  Canon's  analogy  will  prose 
just  nothing  at  all,  if  we  can  produce  an  instance  of  seven 
different  lavas  (with  interjacent  strata  of  vegetable  earth) 
which  have  flowed  from  Mount  Vesuvius  within  the  space, 
not  of  fourteen  thousand,  but  of  somewhat  less  than  seven- 
teen hundred  years;  for  then,  according  to  our  analogy,  a 
stratum  of  lava  may  be  covered  with  vegetable  soil  in  about 
two  hundred  and-  fifty  years,  instead  of  requiring  two  thou- 
sand for  the  purpose.  The  eruption  of  Vesuvius  which  de- 
stroyed Herculaneura  and  Pompeii,  is  rendered  still  more  fa- 
mous by  the  death  of  Pliny,  recorded  by  his  nephew  in  his  let- 


ter to  Tacitus.  This  event  happened  in  the  year  79.  It  is  not 
then  quite  seventeen  hundred  years  since  Herculaneum  was 
swallowed  up;  but  we  are  informed  by  unquestionable  autho- 
rity, that  "  the  matter  which  covers  the  ancient  town  of  Her- 
culaneum is  not  the  produce  of  one  eruption  only ;  for  there 
are  evident  marks  that  the  matter  of  six  eruptions  has  taken 
its  course  over  that  which  lies  immediately  above  the  town, 
and  was  the  cause  of  its  destruction.  These  strata  are  either 
of  lava  or  burnt  matter,  with  reins  of  good  soil  betwixt 
them."*  I  will  not  add  another  word  upon  this  subject,  except 
that  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  was  not  much  out  in  his  advice 
to  Canonica  Recupero,  to  take  care  not  to  make  his  mountain 
older  than  Moses;  though  it  would  have  been  full  as  well  to 
have  shut  his  mouth  with  a  reason,  as  to  have  stopped  it  with 
the  dread  of  an  ecclesiastical  censure.. 

You  perceive  with  what  ease  a  little  attention  will  remove 
a  great  difficulty  ;  but  had  we  been  able  to  say  nothing  in  ex- 
planation of  this  phenomenon,  we  should  not  have  acted  a 
very  rational  part  in  making  our  ignorance  the  foundation  of 
our  infidelity,  or  suffering  a  minute  philosopher  to  rob  us  of 
our  religion. 

Your  objections  to  revelation  may  be  numerous;  you  may 
find  fault  with  the  account  which  Moses  has  given  of  the  cre- 
ation and  the  fall ;  you  may  not  be  able  to  get  water  enough 
for  a  universal  deluge;  nor  room  enough  in  the  ark  of  Noah 
for  all  the  different  kinds  of  aerial  and  terrestrial  animals;  you 
may  be  dissatisfied  with  the  command  for  sacrificing  Isaac, 
for  plundering  the  Egyptians,  and  for  extirpating  the  Canaan- 
ites;  you  may  find  fault  with  the  Jewish  economy,  for  its 
ceremonies,  its  sacrifices,  and  its  multiplicity  of  priests;  you 
may  object  to  the  imprecations  in  the  Psalms,  and  think  the 
immoralities  of  David  a  fit  subject  for  dramatic  ridicule  ;  you 
may  look  upon  the  partial  promulgation  of  Christianity  as  an 
insuperable  objection  to  its  truth,  and  waywardly  reject  the 
goodness  of  God  toward  yourselves,  because  you  do  not  com- 
prehend how  you  have  deserved  it  more  than  others ;  you  may 
know  nothing  of  the  entrance  of  sin  and  death  into  the  world 
by  one  man's  transgression  ;  nor  be  able  to  comprehend  the 
doctrine  of  the  cross,  and  of  redemption  by  Jesus  Christ:  in 
short,  if  your  mind  is  so  disposed,  you  may  find  food  for  your 
scepticism  in  every  page  of  the  Bible,  as  well  as  in  every  ap- 
pearance of  nature ;  and  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  any  person, 
but  yourselves,  to  clear  up  your  doubts.  You  must  read, 
and  you  must  think  for  yourselves;  and  you  must  do  both 
with  temper,  with  candour,  and  with  care.  Infidelity  is  a 
rank  weed;  it  is  nurtured  by  our  vices,  and  cannot  be  pluck- 
ed up  as  easily  as  it  may  be  planted.  Your  difficulties  with 
respect  to  revelation  may  have  first  arisen  from  your  own  re- 
flection on  the  religious  indifference  of  those  whom,  from 
your  earliest  infancy,  you  have  been  accustomed  to  revere 
and  imitate :  domestic  irreligion  may  have  made  you  a  willing 
hearer  to  libertine  conversation ;  and  the  uniform  prejudices 
of  the  world  may  have  finished  the  business,  at  a  very  early 
age,  and  left  you  to  wander  through  life,  without  a  principle 
to  direct  your  conduct,  and  to  die  without  hope.  We  are  far 
from  wishing  you  to  trust  the  word  of  the  clergy  for  the  truth 
of  your  religion  ;  we  beg  of  you  to  examine  it  to  the  bottom, 
to  try  it.  to  prove  it,  and  not  to  hold  it  fast  unless  you  find  it 
good.  Till  you  are  disposed  to  undertake  this  task,  it  becomes 
you  to  consider  with  great  seriousness  and  attention,  whether 
it  can  be  for  your  interest  to  esteem  a  few  witty  sarcasms,  or 
metaphysic  subtleties,  or  ignorant  misrepresentations,  or  un- 
warranted assertions,  as  unanswerable  arguments  against  re- 
velation ;  and  a  very  slight  reflection  will  convince  you  that 
it  will  certainly  be  for  your  reputation  to  employ  the  flippan- 
cy of  your  rhetoric,  and  the  poignancy  of  your  ridicule,  upon 
any  subject  rather  than  upon  the  subject  of  religion. 

I  take  my  leave  with  recommending  to  your  notice  the  ad- 
vice which  Mr.  Locke  gave  to  a  young  man  who  was  desiious 
of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Christian 
religion: — "Study  the  holy  Scripture,  especially  the  New 
Testament:  therein  are  contained  the  words  of  eternal  life. 
It  has  God  for  its  author,  salvation  for  its  end,  and  truth  with- 
out any  mixture  of  error  for  its  matter."    I  am,  &c. 


*  Spe  .Sir  William  Hamilton's  Remarks  unon  the  Nature  of  the 
Soil  of  Naples  and  its  Neighbourhood,  in  the  Phil.  Tran.  vol.  61,  p.  7. 
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subdued  -  he  island  of  CretP.  260,  ii. 

Abu  Slii  .  prince  of  M<*ccn .  conspires  t  he 
death  of  Mahomel,  'J0;>,  ii.  Unties  of  Bern- r 
and  OIiuil.  201,  ii.  Besieg»s  Medina  without, 
success,  ib.  Surrenders  Mecca  to  Mahomet, 
r.n  .  receives  him  as  a  prophet* 210*  ii. 

Ahn  Taher.  the  Carmathian,  pillages  Mecca* 
264.  ii. 

Abulteda.  his  account  of  the  splendour  ot  the 

caliph  Moctader. 250,  ii. 
AbulpharagiuSi  primate  of  the  eastern  Jacobites, 

some  account  of,  145,  ii.    His  encomium  on 

wisdom  and  learning,  257.  ii. 
Ahundantius,  generarof  the  east,  and  patron  of 

the  eunuch  Eutropius,  is  disgraced  and  exiled 

by  him.  412,  i. 
Ah  v  hi,  .the  fair  of,  plundered  by  the  Saracens, 

Ahvss'mia.  the  inhabitants  of,  describrd,  50,  ii. 
Tneir alliance  with  ihe  emperor  Justinian,  ib. 
EccleMa-t  ical  history  of.  148,  ii. 

Acacius,  bishop  of  Amida,  an  uncommon  in- 
stance of  episcopal  benevolence,  451.  i. 

Achaia.  its  extent, 20,  i. 

Acre,  the  memorable  sir  ge  of,  by  the  crusaders, 

351.  ii.   Final  loss  of.  356.  ii.  *  . 

Am  ions,  institutes  of  -lust  inian  respect  ing.  92.  ii. 
Actium.  ;i  r-'viow  of  Roman  affairs  after  the  bat- 
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peror  Attalus, 

427.  i.  Succeeds  his  brother  as  king  ot  the 
Goihs,  and  concludes  a  peace  with  Honcrius, 

Adoption,  the  two  kinds  of,  under  the  Greek  em- 
pire, 333,  ii.  note. 

Adoration  of  the  Koman  emneror,  custom  of,  and 
derivation  of  the  term,  273,  ii. 

AtJnrno.  the  Genoese  governor  of  Phnca?a,  con- 
veys Amurath  II.  from  Asia  to  Europe,  423.  ii. 

Adrian  1.  pope,  his  alliance  with  Charlemagne 
against  the  Lombards,  170.  180,  ii.  His  recep- 
tion of  Charlemagne  a'  Rome.  180.  ii.  Asserts 
t  he  fictitious  donation  ofConstantine  the  Great, 
181.  ii.  ,  -  ,  . 

Adultery,  distinct  ion's  of,  anil  how  punished  by 
Augustus,  06,  ii.  By  the  christian  i  mperors, 
ib. 

JFJin  Capitolina,  founded  on  Mount  Sum  by  Ha- 
drian 160.  i 

AC'ius  Pkmus.  his  Tripartite,  the  oldest  work  of 
Roman  jurisprudence.  80,  ii. 

^Smilianus.  governor  of  Pannnnia  and  Maesia. 
routs  the  barbarous  invaders  of  the  empire,  and 
is  declared  emperor  by  bis  trooDs.  07,  is 

ifSueas  of  Gaza*  bis  attestation  of  the  miraculous 
eift  of  speech  to  the  catholic  confessors  of  Tl- 
■>asa*  whose  tongues  hail  been  cut  out,  507.  i. 

jEnens  Sylvias,  his  account  of  t  hi1  impraenca  bil- 
ityofa  European  crusade  against  the  Turks, 
462,  ii.  His  epigram  on  the  destruction  of  an- 
cient buildings  in  Rome,  403,  li.  vote. 

/Era  of  th"  world,  remarkable  epochas  in,  point- 
ed out , 23,  ii.  vote. 

-  •  Gelal©an,  of  the  Turks,  when  settled,  320, 
ii. 

Af{ ial  tribute,  in  the  eastern  empire,  what,  13,  ii 


iBtius,  Burnamed  the  Atheist,  his  character  and 
adventures,  272,  275.  279,  i. 

-  ,  •  the  Roman  general  under  Valenlinian  111. 
his  cliaracter,  453.  i.  His  treacherous  scheme 
to  ruin  count  Boniface,  ib.  Is  forced  to  retire 
into  Pannonia,  456,  i.  His  invitation  of  the 
Huns  into  the  empire,  459,  i.  Seizes  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  western  empire,  468,  i.  His 
character,  as  given  by  Renal  us,  a  comempora- 
ry  historian,  469,  i.  Employs  the  Hun-  and 
Alani  inihe  defence  ol  GauUifr.  Concludes  a 
pence  with  Theodorlc*  470,  i.  Raises  the  siege 
of  Orleans.  473.  i.  Battle  of  Chalons,  ib.  His 
prudence  on  i  h''  invasion  of  Italy  bv  AltMa,  476, 
I.    Is  murdered  b>  Valentinian  47K  i. 

Africa,  its  sii  uation  and  revolutions, 21,  i.  Great 
revenue  raised  from,  i  y  l he  Romans, 66, i.  Pro- 
gress of  christ limit j  lln-re.  178.  i. 

-  -  -  is  distracted  with  n-ligious  discord  in 
the  time  ot  Constanline  the  Great, 265.  i.  Cha- 
racter and  revolt  of  the  Cfrcumcellions,  283,  i. 
Oppressions  of,  under  the  government  of  count 
Romanus,  343,  i.  General  slate  of  Africa, 
344.  i. 

-  -  .  -  revolt  of  count  Bonilace  there,  453.  i. 
Arrival  of  Gerseric  king  of  the  V&nda  Is.  454.  i. 
Persecution  of  the  Ooeaiists.  ib.  Devastations 
of",  by  the  Vandals,  455,  i.  Carthage  surpr  red 
by  GrensRric*  457,  i-  Persecution  of  the  catho- 
lics, 505.  i. 

•  -  -  expedition  of  Belisarius  to.  05.  ii.  Is  re- 
c  vered  by  ihe  Romans,  29,  ii.  The  govern- 
ment of.  settled  b\  Justinian,  ib.  Revolt  of  ihe 
troops  there,  u  del  Sicza, 61,  ii.  Devastation 
of  i  ho  w  .r,  62.  ii. 

-  -  -  Invasion  of,  by  the  Saracens,  238,  ii 
Conquest  of.  hv  Akhah.  239.  ii.  Decline  and 
extinction  of  Christianity  there.  247,  ii.  Revolt 
and  independence  of  the  Saracens  there,  264, 
it. 

Aglabites.  the  Saracen  dynasty  of.  264.  ii. 
Aglae,  a  Roman  lady,  patronizes  St.  Boniface, 
202,  i. 

Agricola,  review  of  his  conduct  in  Britain,  14,  i. 

Agriculture,  great  improvement  of,  in  ihe  wes- 
tern countries  of  the  Roman  empire,  30,  i. 
State  of,  in  the  eastern  empire,  under  Justi- 
nian. 10,  ii. 

A.mx,  the  sepulchre  of,  how  distinguished,  207. 
ii. 

Aiznadin,  battle  of.  between  the  Saracens  and 

the  Greeks.  220,  ii. 
Akbah,  the  Saracen,  his  exploits  in  Africa,  2r.O, 

Al  tni,  occasion  of  these  people  invading  A«ia, 
119,  i.  Conquest  of,  by  the  Huns,  356.  Join 
the  Go'hs,  who  had  emigrated  into  Thrace, 
361.  i.  S,  e  Goths  and  Vandals. 

Alaric*  the  Goth*  learns  the  art  of  war  under 
Theodosios  the  Great.  365,  i.  Becomes  the 
leader  of  the  Gothic  revolt,  andraviigesXJreecei 
403.  i.  Escapes  from  Stilicho.  405.  i.  Is  ap- 
pointed master-general  of  (be  eastern  lllyri- 
cum,  ib.  His  invasion  of  Italy,  406,  i.  Is  de- 
feated by  Slilicho  nt  PoHentia,  407.  i-  Is  ''ri- 
ven out  of  Italy.  408,  i.  fs,  by  treaty  with  Ho- 
nor ius,  declared  macier-general  of  tlie  Roman 
nr  •  ies  throughout  the  prefecture  of  Illyricum, 
414,  i.  Ilis  ideas  anil  motives  for  marching  to 
Rome,  417.  i.  Encamps  under  the  walls  of  that 
city,  418.  i.  Accepts  a  ransom,  and  raises  the 
sieg",  425.  i.  His  negociations  with  iheeinpe- 
ror  ffonortus,  426,  i.  Tlis  second  siege  of  Rome, 
427,  i.  Places  Attalus  on  the  jmpet  ial  throne. 
228,  i.  Degrades  him,  ib  Seizes  the  city  of 
Rome,  ib.  His  sack  of  Rome  compared  with 
that  bv  the  emperor  Charles  V.431,  i.  Retires 
from  Rome,  :;nd_  ravages  Italy,  ii.  His  death 
and  burial.  432.  i. 

Alaric.  II.  king  of  the  Goths,  his  overthrow  by 
Clovis  king  of  the  Frank*.  515.  i. 

Alberic,  the  son  of  Marnziti,  his  revolt  and  go- 
vernment of  Rome.  189,  ii. 

Albigeois  of  France,  persecut  ion  of.  285.  ii. 

Alboin.  king  of  the  Lombards,  bis  history,  9",  ii. 
His  alliance  with  the  Avars  Against  the  Gepi 
da;,  99,  ii.  Reduces  the  Gepidff».  ib.  He  under- 
takes the  conquest  of  Italy,  100,  ii.  Overruns 
what  is  now  called  Lnmbardy,  101  ii  As- 
sumes the  regal  title  there,  ib.  Takes  Pavia, 
and  makes  it  his  capital  city.  ib.  Is  murdered 
at  the  inst  igat  ion  of  his  queen  Rosamond,  ib. 

Au-hemv.  the  hooks  of,  in  Egypt,  destroyed  by 
Diocle  ian,  133.  i. 

Aleppo,  siege  and  capture  of.  by  the  Saracens. 
231.  ii.  Is  recovered  h|  the  Greeks.  266,  ii.  Is 
taken  and  sacked  by  Tamerlane.  417.  ii. 

Alexander  111.  nope,  establishes  th**  papal  elec- 
tion in  the  collet:.'  of  cardinals,  450.  ii. 

Alexander*  srehnjshop  of  Alexandria,  excom- 
muiiicates  Arius  lor  his  heresy.  276.  i. 

A  lexandnr  Sever  us,  is  declared  Ccesur  by  the  em- 
peror Elagnhaius,  62,  i.  Is  raised  tothe  throne, 
ib.  Examination  into  his  pretended  vie  oryover 
Artaxerxes,  82.  i.  Showed  a  regard  for  the 
christian  religion,  195,  i. 


Alexandria,  a  general  massacre  there,  \±y  order 
of  the  emperor  Ca  acallti,  58,  i.  The  city  de- 
scribed, 106,  i.  Is  ruined  by  ridiculous  linen- 
lim  com  in  lions,  jb.  By  famn  e  end  pi  stilence, 
ib.    Is  besieged  and  taken  by  Diocletian,  132,  i. 

■^The  cbrisi inn  theolngv  n  duc<  d  to  a  s\stema(i- 
cul  form. in  the  school  of.  178,  i.  Number  of 
martyrs  who  suffered  there  in  the  persecution 
hi  Dei  ius,  l'.'O,  i. 

:  -  -  *  .he  theological  system  of  Plato  taught 
in  t  he  school  of,  and  received  by  the  Jews  there, 
266,  i.  Questions  concerning  t  he  nature  of  the 
Trinity, agiiated  in  the  philosophical  and  chris- 
tian schools  of.  268. 270.  i.  History  of  the  arch- 
bishop St.  A  hanusius,  275,  i.  Out rn gen  at- 
tending his  expulsion,  ami  'be  establ^hmi  nt 
of  bis  successor,  George  of  Cappadoeia.  *Jr0  i. 
The  cit  >  distracted  by  pious  fuel  ions,  281,  i. 
Disgraceful  lite  and  tragical  death  ot  George 
of  Cappadoeia.  300,  310,  i.  Restoration  of 
Athanasius.  310,  i.  Ath&nSsius  banished  by 
Julian.it.  Suffers  greatly  by  an  eurihouake, 
349,  i. 

-  -  -  -  History  of  I  be  lemp'e  of  S  rapia  there, 
390»i.  This  temple,  and  the  famous  library, 
destroyed  by  bishop  TheophiUs,  391,  i- 

-  -  •  -  is  taken  b>  Amrou  the  Saracen,  2.16. 
ii.    The  famous  library  there,  ib. 

Alexius  Argelus.  his  usurpation  of  the  Greek 
empire,  and  character,  359,  ii.  Fiies  before  the 
crusudt-r?.  305,  ii. 

A !'  xius  1.  fVmi-enus,  emperor  of  Constantinople, 
166,  ii.  New  titles  of  dignity  ii  vei  ted  by  him* 
272.  ii.  Baitle  ofDurnzzo.  306,  ii.  Solicits 
t  he  a  id  i  f  :  be  empemr  II  >  tin  III.  '.07,  ii. 

-  -  -  -  solicits  fhe  aid  of  the  rhnstian  prin- 
ces against  the  Turks, ;  25.  ii.  His  suspiojou.a 
policy  on  the  airivul  ol  the  crusaders* d32,  li. 
Exacts  homage  fn  ni  t  hem,  ii.  Profits  by 
the  success  o|  the  crusaders,  343.  ii. 

Alexius  II.   Comnenus,  emperor  of  Constantino- 


ple, 168.  ii. 
A  - 


..  -xius  S  iategopulus.  the  Greek  general,  re- 
takes Const  an  tint  pie  from  t  he  Latins.  !i7i*.  ii. 
Aii  xius.  ihe  son  of  Isaac  Argelus,  his  escape 
from  his  uncle,  who  had  deposed  bis  father, 
35!'.  ii.  His  trea'y  with  ihe  crusadi  rs  for  bis 
restoration.  363.  ii.  Restoration  of  his  father, 
366.  ii.  His  death.  367.  ii. 
Alfred,  sends  an  embassy  to  the  shrine  cf  St. 

Thomas  in  India,  144.  ii. 
Algehra.  bv  whom  invented,  257-  ii. 
All.  joins  Mahomet  in  hi*  prophetical  mission, 
206,  ii.    His  heroism,  230,  ii.    His  character. 
215,  ii.    Is  chosen  caliph  of  the  Saracens,  ib. 
Devotion  paid  at  his  tomb,  217.  ii.   Hi.-  poste- 
rity, ib.  ■      _  . 
Aligern,  d<  feeds  Curra*  for  his  brother  Teus, 

king  of  (be  Goths.  *;!),  ii.    Is  reduce  ,  ib.. 
Alb ciu-^murders  t.'arausius,  and  usurps  his  sta- 

Alemanni,  ihe  origin  and  warlike  spirit  of,  90,  i. 
Are  driven  out  of  Italy  by  the  senate  and  peo- 
ple, ib.  Invade  the  empire  under  Aurelian, 
HI.  i.  Are  totalh  muted,  ib.  Gaul  delivered 
from  'heir  depredatioi  s  b>  Consiantius  Chlo- 

-  -  -  invade  and  establish  themselves  in  Gaul, 
246,  i.  Are  defeated  el  Strasburgh  by  Julinn. 
249,  i.  Are  reduced  by  Julian  in  hisexpediljons 
be\nnd  the  Rhine,  ib.  Invade  Gaul  under  the 
emperor  Valentinian.  338,  i.  Are  reduced  by 
J'  vinus,  ib.  And  chastised  by  Valentinian. 
339  i 

.  ".  nre  subdued  by  Clovis  king  of  the 
Franks.  511.  i.  m    ,  ,. 

Alp  Arslan,  sultan  of  the  Turks,  his  reign,  3J7p 

Alvi  ius.  governor  of  Britain,  is  commissioned  by 
the  emp<  r(,r  Julian  to  rebuild  the  temple  of  Je- 
rusalem. 306.  i. 

Amola,  king  of  the  Goths,  bis  high  credit  among 
them, 84*  i.  _  .    ,    ,     .  .  . 

Amalnsontba,  queen  ot  Italy,  her  history  and 
character,  33.  ii    Her  death,  34,  n. 

Amalphi.-description  of  the  city,  and  its  com- 
merce, 303,  ii.  .  . 

Amazons,  improba  ility  of  any  society  of,  116,  i. 
vote.  ,     .  i  -  , 

Ambition,  reflections  on  :he  violence  and  various 
operations  of  that  passion,  172,  ii. 

Ambtose,  St.cempt  sed  a  ncftttse  on  the  Trinity, 
fi:r  the  use  of  the  emperor  Gratian.  370,  i.  vote. 
His  birth,  ai  d  promotion  to  the  archbishopric 
of  Milan,  377,  i  Opposes  the  Arian  worship 
of  the  empress  Justina.  ib.  Refuses  obedience 
to  the  it  per  ial  power.  378,  i.  Controls  the  em- 
peror Theodosius,  382.  i.  Impose?  pceance  on 
Theodosins  for  h;«  cruel  treatment  of  Thessa- 
lonica,  383,  i.  Emplojed  his  influence  over 
Gratian  and  Theodosins,  to  inspire  them  with 
maxims  of  persecution,  387.  i.  Opposes  Sym- 
machns.  the  advocate  lor  the  old  Pegar.  reli- 
gion, 388,  i.  Comforts  the  citizens  of  Florence 
v»i'h  a  drcau  .when  Lesieged  by  Radogaieus, 
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Amida,  siege  of.  by  Sapor  king  of  Persia.  245, 
i.  receives  the  fugitive  inhabitants  of  Nisibis* 
327.  i.  is  besieged  and  taken  by  Cubades,  king 
of  Persia,  30,  it. 

Amir,  prince  of  Ionia,  his  character,  and  passage 
into  Europe.  408,  it.  t 

Ammianus,  tlie  historian,  his  religious  charac- 
ter of  the  emperor  Cor.stantius.  275,  i.  His  re- 
mark on  'In-  enmity  of  christians  towards  each 
other,  2**4,  i.  His  account  of  the  fiery  obstrue- 
tioiw  to  restoring  the  lemple  of  Jerusalem,  10)5, 
i.  His  account  of  the  hostile  contest  of  Dama- 
sus  and  Ursinus,  lor  the  bishopric  of  Rome. 
337.  i.  Tt-stimnny  in  favour  of  his  historical 
merit,  3lit>,  i.  His  character  of  the  nobles  of 
Rome,  4-0,  i. 

AmmoMius.tho  mathematician,  his  measurement 
of  the  circuit  of  Rome,  424,  i. 

Ammonius,  the  monk  of  Alexandria,  his  martyr- 
dom. 13J ,  ii.  . 

Amorium.  sieg.*  and  destruction  of,  by  the  caliph 
Motassem.  2h2,  ii. 

Amphilochus,  bishop  of  Icon  iuni,  gains  the  favour 
of  the  emperor  TJieouosius  by  an  orthodox  bon 
mot,  372.  i. 

Amphitheatre  at  Rome,  a  description  of,  12G.  i. 
404.  ii. 

Amrou.  his  birth  and  character,  23b\  ii.  His 
invasion  and  conquest  oi  E&vpt*  234,  ii.  His 
administration  i here, 237,  ii.  His  description  of 
the  country,  ib. 

Amuraih  I.  sultan  of  the  Turks,  his  reign,  4C0,  ii. 

Amuraih  II.  sultan,  his  reign  and  character, 
442.  ii. 

Anchorets,  in  monkish  history,  described, 
501.  i. 

Anncletus,  pope,  his  Jewish  extract  ion,  474,  ii. 
Anast/lsius  [.  marries  » he  empress  Ariadne,  532, 

i.  His  war  with  Theoaoric*  the  Ostrogo;h, 
king  of  I'aly,53G,  i.  His  economy  ce  ebraied, 
12.  ii.  Hi*  long  wall  from  the  Proponlis  to  the 
Euxine,  18,  ii.  Is  humbled  by  the  catholic 
clergy,  137.  ii.  .  n  .. 

AnanlasilU  I L  emperor  of  Constantinople,  J34, n. 
His  prenaraiions  of  defence  against  the  Sara- 
cens, 250,  ii. 

Ann=ra*ius.  St.  his  brief  history  and  martyrdom, 
120.  ii.  vote. 

Anatho,  the  city  of,  on  (he  banks  of  the  Euphra- 
tes, described,  .117,  i. 

Andalusia,  dt  rivaiion  of  the  name  of  that  pro- 
vince, 242,  ii.  vote. 

AndVonirnSf  president  of  L^bia,  excommunica- 
ted hy  Sy  renins  bishop  of  Pmlemais,  2b3,  i. 

Andronicus  Comnenus.  his  character,  and  first 
adventure*:,  1*18*  ii.  Seizes  the  empire  of  Con- 
stantinople, 170.  ii.    Bis  unhappy  late,  171.  ii. 

Andronicus,  the  Elder.  emperor  of  Constant  ino- 
ple,  hie  superstirinn,  393,  ii.  His  war  with  his 
grandson,  ar'd  abdication*  393.  304,  ii. 

Androntcu«,  ihe  Younger,  emperor  of  Constanti- 
nople, his  licentious  ehaiactcr,  3(i3.  ii.  His 
civil  war  against  his  grand  la  tie  r.  ib.  His  reign, 
304.  ii.  Is  vanmjisi  *>d  and  wounded  hy  sulian 
Orrhan,  408,  it.  His  private  application  to 
pope  Benedict.  XII.  ol 'Romp,  425.  ii. 

Angora,  battle  of,  between  Tamerlane  and  Baja- 
«et,  418.  ii. 

Anianu*.  hivhop  of  Orleans,  his  pious  anxiety  for 
the  reliefer"  that  city,  when  besieged  by  Attlla 
the  HUn, 472, i. 

Anirian  famil>  at  Rome,  brief  history  of,  410,  i. 

A*»na  Comnena,  character  of  her  history  of  er 
fither.  Auxins  I.  emperor  of  Constantinople, 
l(jfi,  ii.  Her  conspiracy  against  her  brother 
John.  ib. 

AntnejniliR*  emperor  of  the  west,  his  descent, 
and  investiture  hv  L«-o  the  Great.  488.  i._  His 
election  eonfirmed  a'  Rome.  ib.  Is  killed  in  the 
sack  of  Rome  hv  Ricimer.  403,  i. 

An'  hetnina,  pra?f^ct  of  the  east ,  character  of  his 
administration,  in  the  minoritv  of  the  emperor 
Theodosius  the  Younger.  440,  i. 

Anthemins.  the  architect,  instances  of  his  great 
knowlerigp  in  mechanies,  15.  ii.  Forms  the  de- 
sign of  the  church  of  St.  Sophia  at  Constanti- 
nople, ib. 

Amnonr, St.  father  of  the  Egyptian  monks,  his 

history, 407.  i. 
AnThrnpomorpnttes,  among  »he  early  christians, 

personifiersof  th   Deity.  128,  ii. 
Amior't,  inl'cn  and  destroyed  hv  Sajpor  king  of 

Persia,  103.  i.    Flourishing  state  of  the  chris 

iian  church  there,  in  the  reign  of  Theodosius. 

177.  i. 

.  .  .  history  rf"  the  body  of  S'.  Bnhvlas,  bish- 
op of.  ?fi'»,  i.  The  cathedral  of,  shut  up.  and 
its  wen.lt  h  confiscated,  by  t  he  emperor  J 11  linn, 
ib.  Licep'iou-"  manners  of  the  ci'izons,  313.  i. 
P.  puiar  disenntents  during  the  residence  of  Ju- 
lian there,  ib. 

-  -  -  sedition  th^re,  against  1  he  emperor  Thc- 
odosius.:t81.i.   The  cir  y  pardoned,  ib. 

-  •  -  i< ^  taken  and  ruined  by  Chnsroe$  kirg  nf 
Persia,  54,  ii.  Great  destruciion  there  bv  an 
earthquake,  74.  ii.  Is  again  seized  by  Chosroes. 
119,  ti. 

-  -  -  is  reduced  by  the  Saracens,  and  ran-om 
ed.  232.  ii.  I«  recovered  by  the  Ore-  ks,2f-ii.  ii. 
.  .  .  besieged  and  taken  by  the  first  crusa- 
ders, 33n.ii. 

Antonina.  'he  wife  of  Belisnrius,  her  character, 
25.  ii.  Examines  and  rnnvie's  pope  Sylvorius 
of  trearhrry,  30,  ii.  Her  activity  during  the 
sieg"  "f  Rome,  40,  ii.   Her  secret  hfctorv,  44* 

ii.  Founds  a  convent  for  her  retreat .  73.  ii 
Antnninu*,  n  Roman  refugee  at  thp  court  nf  Sa- 
por king  of  Persia,  stimulates  him  to  an  inva- 
sion of  the  Rnman  province*.  245.  i. 

Antoninus  Pin*,  his  character,  and  that  of  fl;i- 
oVian  compared,  15,  i.   Is  adopted  by  Hadrian. 

Antoninus  Aureus,  his  dpfensive  wa'c.  15,  i.  Is 
adon'erl  hv  Piu^  at  the  ins'nnce  of  Hadrian,  3P. 
i.  His  character.  40.  i.  His  war  against  I  he 
united  Germans.  *!2,  i.  Susnicious  story  of  his 
edict  in  fa  vnur  of  the  chris'  ians,  104.  i. 

Aper,  Arriiis,  praetorian  prefect,  and  fa*her-in- 
law  Ib  l  he  emperor  Numerian.  is  kiljed  bv  Dio- 
cletian a«  the  presumptive  murderer  of  that 
prine    127.  ». 

Apharban.  the  Persian,  his  emba^- from  ffrtrtes 
king  of  Persia,  to  the  emperor  Galerins,  135,  i. 

Apocalypse,  why  now  admitted  into  the  canon 
of  the  Scriptures,  Ififi,  i.  note. 

Apocaurus,  admiral  of  Constantinople,  his  eon- 


(ed.era.cy  against  John  Cantacuzene,  3%,  ii. 
His  death,  3lJli.  ii. 
Apol linaris,  bishop  of  Eaodicea,  his  hypothesis 
of  the  divine  incarnation  of  Jesus  Christ,  120, 
II. 

Apollinaris,  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  Imtchcrs 
his  flock  in  defence  of  the  catholic  doctrine  of 
the  incarnation,  147,  ii. 

A po I lonius  of  Tyana,  his  doubtful  character,  ]  14, 

1.  note. 

Apotheosis  of  the  Roman  emperors,  how  this  cus- 
tom was  introduced,  36,  i. 

Apsimar  dethrones  Leontius  emperor  of  Con- 
stantinople, and  usurps  his,  place,  153.  ii. 

Aptllifc ,  is  conquered  by  the  Normans.  300,  ii.  Is 
confirmed  10  them  by  papal  grant.  301, 11. 

Aquileia,  t.esieged  by  the  emperor  Maximin,  74, 
i.  Is  taken  and  destroyed  by  Attila  king  of  the 
Huns,  475,  i. 

Aquitam,  is  settled  hy  the  Goths,  under  their 
king  Wallia,  437,  i.  Is  conquered  by  Clovis 
king  of  the  Franks,  515,  i. 

Arabia,  its  situation,  soil,  and  climate,  103,  ii. 
lis  division,  in!o  the  savdu,  the  storm,  ;md  hap- 
py, ib.  The  pastoral  Arabs,  104.  ii.  Their 
norses  and  camels,  ib  Cities  of.  ib.  Manners 
and  customs  of  f  e  Arabs,  105,  ii.  Their  lan- 
guage, 107,  ii.  Their  benevolence,  ib.  History 
and  description  of  the  Caaba  cf  Mecca,  198,  ii. 
Religions,  ib.  Life  end  d- crine  of  Mahomet, 
100,  ii.  Conquest  of,  by  Mahomet,  211,  ii. 
Character  of  the  caliphs,  £'J0,  ii.  Rapid  con- 
quests of.  2*21,  ii.  Limits  of  their  conquests, 
240,  ii.  Three  caliphs  established,  255,  ii.  In- 
troduction <»f  learning  among  the  Arabian*! 
256*  ii  Their  progress  in  the  sciences,  257,  ii. 
Their  iiterarv  deficiencies, 2ot?, ::.  Declint  asd 
mil  of  the  caliphs,  363.  ii. 

Arhetio,  a  veteran  under  Constantino  the  Great, 
leaves  his  retirement  to  oppose  the  usurper 
Procopius,  333,  1. 

Arboeaetns  the  Frank,  his  military  promotion 
under  Theodosius  in  Gaul,  and  conspiracy 
against  Vatentinian  the  Voueger,  384*  i.  Is 
defeated  by  Theodosius, and  k  ills  himself,  385, i. 

Arcadius,  son  of  the  emperor  Theodosius,  suc- 
ceeds to  the  t  rep  ire  of  the  east,  305,  i.  His 
magnificence,  440,  i.  Extent  of  his  dominions, 
ib.  Adminisiraiion  of  his  favourite  eunuch 
Eutro;  ius,  441,  i.  His  cruel  lawagains'  trea- 
son, 442.  i.  S;ens  the  condemnation  of  Eutro* 
piu«,444,i.  His  interview  with  the  revolters 
Tiihigild  and  Gains?,  ib.  His  death,  and  sup- 
pos  rl  testanient ,  447.  448,  i. 

Architeciure,  Roman,  the  general  mr.gnjficence 
of.  indicated  by  the  existing  ruins,  27,  i. 

Ardahurius.  his  expeilition  to  Italy,  to  reduce 
ihe  usurper  John,  452.  i. 

Argonauts,  the  object  of  their  expedition  to  Col- 
cpoii»  56.  ii. 

Ariadne*  daughter  of  the  emperor  Leo,  and  wife 
of  Zeno*  her  character,  and  marriage  afterward 
with  A^astasius,  532.  i. 

Arii.a  tribe  of  the  Lygians*  their  terrific  mode 
of  waging  war.  131*1.  ,  <  _ ,  _  , 

Anntbffius,  is  appointed  general  of  the  horse  by 
the  emperor  Julian  on  his  Persian  expedition, 
3lti,  i.  Dis'iiignishes  himself  against  the  usur- 
per Procopius,  3^3.  i. 

Ariovistus  sr  iz-s  two  thirds  of  the  lands  of  the 
St  quani  in  Gaul  for  himself  and  his  German 
followers,  510,  i. 

Arisioiiulus,  principal  minister  of  the  house  ol 
Cams,  is  received  into  confidence  by  the  empe- 
ror Diocletian,  128,  i. 

Aristotle,  his  logic  better  adapted  to  the  detec- 
tion of  error,  than  for  the  discovery  of  truth, 
257,  ii. 

Arius.  is  excommunicated  for  heretical  notions 
concerning  1  he  Trimly,  270.  i.  Strengih  of  his 
part  v.  ib.  His  opinions  examined  in  1  lie  coun- 
cil of  Nice,  271.  i.  Account  of  Arian  sects, 
272,i.  Council  of  Rimini.  273.  i.  His  banish- 
ment and  recall,  274.  i.  His  ,-uspicious  death* 
ib. 

-  -  The  Arians  persecute  ihe  catholics  in  Af- 
rica, 504.  i.  ■  . 

Armenia  is  seized  hv  Saror  kirg  of  Persia,  103, 

i.  Tiridaies  restored,  )33.  i.  He  is  again  ix- 
rolled  hy  the  Persians,  I'M,  i.  Is  resigned  to 
Tirirlarea  hv  treaty  between  the  Romans  and 
Persians,  J36.  i. 

...  is  rendered  tributary  to  Persia,  on  the 
death  <.f  Tiridates.  232,  i.  Character  of  Arsa- 
ces  Tiranus,  king  of,  nnd  his  conduct  toward 
the  emperor  Julian,  315,  i.  Is  reduced  by  Sa- 
por to  a  Persian  province,  444.  i. 
.  .  -  jtg diet raci  ions  and  division  between  the 
Persians  and  the  Romans,  450.  i. 

-  -   -  hisiory  of  christianiti  ilu  re.  140, 11. 
Armies  of  the  eastern  empire,  state  of.  under  the 

emppror  Maurice,  110,  ii. 

Armorica.  ihe  p- evinces  of.  form  a  free  govern- 
ment independent  on  the  Roman?,  4^8, 1.  Sub- 
mits to  Clnvk  kieeof  the  Franks,  513,  i.  Set- 
tlement of  Bri'ons  in. 525,  i. 

Armour,  defensive^  is  laid  a=ide  hv  the  Romans, 
am!  adopted  hy  the  barbarians.  3?f>,  i. 

Arnold  of  Brescia,  his  heresy  and  history, 4f5,  ti. 

Arraeon*  derivation  of  t lie  name  of  that  province, 
10,  i.  note. 

Arria",  his  visit  to,  and  description  of,  Colchos, 
57,  ii.  .  - 

Arsacen  Tiranus,  king  of  Armenia,  his  character, 
B«d  d inflection  to  the  emperor  Julian,  315.  i. 
Withdraws  his  troops  tn  a^herously  from  the 
Roman  service,  321,  i.  His  disastrous  end, 
344.  i. 

Arsemus,  pairiarch  of  C  nstantj 
nicfi"-s  the  emperor  Mich 

ii.  Facii-n  of  the  Arsenit 
Artahan,  kirg  of  Pnrtbia,  i 

bv  Artav  rxes  king  of  Persia,  /f,  1. 
Artnbnn,  his  conspiracy  against  the  einperor  Jus- 

tiniai',  Cfi.  ii.    Is  intri  Pled  with  the  conduct  of 

th<*  armament  sent  to  Italy,  (>7.  ii- 
Artasirec.  ki- g  of  Armenia,  i=  deposed  hv  the 

P'*rsian>  at  the  insiigaiion  of  his  own  subjects. 

451.  i. 

Ar'avasdrs,  h'f  revolt  against  'he  Greek  emperor 
Constantine  V.  at  Conctan'ieople.  175.  ii. 

Arifixprxes  res'ores  the  Persian  monnrchv,  7f*»  i. 
Prohibits  every  worship  bu*  thai  nf  Zoroas'er, 
81.  i.  His  war  with  the  Romans,  82.  i.  His 
character  and  maxi-;  s,  83.  i- 

Artemius,  duke  cf  Egyi  t  tnder  Ccustantius,  is 


.  nple,  excommu- 
Pala-idegus.  387, 


■d  an  I  slain 


conaemncd  to  diath  under  Julian,  for  cruelty 

and  corruption*  S95.  i. 
Arthur,  king  of  the  Britons,  his  history  obscured 

hy  monkish  fictions ,  525,  i. 
Arvanriuv,  pKetonan  pra*fect  of  Gaul,  hie  trial 

and  condemnation  by  the  Roman  senate*  401,  i. 
Ascalon*  battle  ot,  between  Godfrey  king  of  Je- 

rusa.lt  in,  and  the  sultan  of  Kgvpt,  341,  ii. 
A-cetics,  in  t cclesiastn:  1 1  hi.-;ory,  account  of* 

407,  1. 

Asclepiodatus  reduces  and  kills  the  Brili^h  usur- 
per Allectus,  131,  i. 

Asia,  summary  vitw  of  ihe  revolutions  in  that 
quarter  ot  the  world,  77. 1. 

Asia  Minor  described,  20,  i.  Amount  of  its  tri- 
bute to  Rome, 60,  i.  Is  conqut  red  bv  theTurKs, 
321.  ii. 

Asiarch,  the  nature  of  this  office  among  the  an- 
cient pagans,  17b',  i.  note. 

Aspar  is  commissioned  hy  Theodosius  the  Youn- 
ger, to  conduct  Valentinian  11 1,  to  Italy,  452. i. 
Places  his  steward  Leo  on  the  throne  of  the 
eastern  empire,  468,  i.  He  and  his  sons  mur- 
dered by  Leo,  532,  i. 

Assassins,  the  principality  of,  destroyed  by  the 
Moguls,  404, 11. 

Assemblies  ot  the  people  abolished  under  the 
Roman  emperors,  35,  i.  The  nature  of,  among 
the  ancient  Germans, 88.  i. 

Assyria,  the  province  of.  described,  317.  i-  Is  in- 
vaded hy  the  emperor  Julian,  318.  i.  His  re- 
treat, 322,  i. 

A-tarte.  her  image  brought  from  Carthage  to 
Ri  nie,  as  a  spouse  lor  Eliieabalus,  61,  i. 

Asiolphus,  kirg  of  the  Lnrrhards,  takes  the  city 
of  Ravenrn,  nnd  attacks  Rome,  170,  ii.  Is  re- 
pelled hy  Pepin  king  of  France,  ib. 

Astrology,  why  cultivated  by  the  Arabian  astro- 
nomer-, 25F,  ii. 

Athalarie,  ihe  son  of  AmalHsontha  queen  of  Ita- 
ly, his  education  ami  character, 33,  ii. 

Aihanaric  the  Gothic  chief,  bin  war  against  the 
emperor  Valens,  347,  i.  His  allift  ce  with 
Theodosius.  his  death,  and  funeral,  367,  i. 

Aihanasius,  St.  confesses  his  under-tat  dii  5  be- 
wildered by  meditaiing  on  the  divinity  of  1  lie 
Logo?,  St'69,  i.  General  view  of  his  opinions. 
27 1,  i.  Is  banished,  274,  i.  His  cb  racier  and 
adventures,  275.  310,  325'.  330.  i.  Was  not  the 
aui  hor  of  the  ianious  creed  under  his  name,  507* 
i.  note. 

Aihanasius,  patriarrh  of  Constantinople,  his 
contests  with  the  Greek  emperor  Andronicus 
the  Elder.  303.  ii. 

Atherais,  daughter  o(  the  philosopher  Leontius. 
See  Eudociu. 

Athens,  the  libraries  in  that  city,  why  said  to 
have  been  spared  bv  the  Golhp.  102. 1.  Naval 
strength  of  ihe  republic  of,  during  its  prosperi- 
ty. 156.  i.  note. 

-  -  -  is  laid  under  contribution  by  Alaric  tha 
Goth, 404.  i.  f 

-  -  -  review  of  the  pbilosophiral  history  of- 
20,  ii.  The  icheols  of,  silenced  by  the  emperor 
Justinian,  22.  ii. 

-  -  -  re  olutions  of,  after  the  crusades,  and 
its  present  state.  302,  ii. 

AthoK,  mount,  beatific  visions  of  the  monks  of* 
300.  ii.  . 

Atlantic  Ocean,  derivation  of  its  name,  21. 1. 

Attacotli,  a  Caledonian  tribe  of  cannibals,  ac- 
count of.  342.  i.  . 

Attalus.  pra?t»  ct  of  Rome,  is  chosen  emperor  hy 
thesenrfie,  under  the  iifluepceo"  Alaric.  428, 
i.  Is  publicly  degraded,  id.  His  future  fouune, 
430.  i.  .  , 

Attalus.  a  n  hie  youth  of  Auvergne,  his  adven- 
tures. 521.  i. 

Attila.  the  Hun.  450,  i.  Description  of  his  per- 
son and  characer,  ib.  His  c  rquests,  4C0,  1. 
Hi  treatment  of  his  raptives.  462.  i.  Imposes 
terms  of  peace  on  Theednsiu-i  the  Youi  ger, 
403.  i.  Oppress  Theedo^iu*  b>  his  amhassa- 
dors,4C4  i.  I)es  riptionof  his  ro\aI  residence, 
4f5.  i.  His  reception  of  ihe  ambassadors  of 
Theodosius.  4(i(i.  i.  His  hchaviournn  discover- 
ing ihe  scheme  of  Theodosius  to  get  him  aFS^s- 
-;■><'.  407.  i.  His  haughtv  outages  10  ihe 
emperors  of  ihe  east  ai  d  west.  4(18,  1.  His  in- 
vasion of  Gaul.  471.  i.  His  oratmn  to  Ins  troops 
on  the  approach  of  JE'ius  and  The*  done.  473, 

i.  Ratile  of  Chalons,  ib.  His  ir:vasion  of  Iia- 
ly.  471.  i.  Hi*  retreai  purchased  by  Valenti- 
nian. 470-i.    (lis  death.  477.  i. 

Atys  and  Cvhe'e.  thp  fable  of*  allegorized  by  the 
pen  of  Julian, 200.  i. 

Av^rs.  are  discomfitted  bv  the  Turks.  49.  11. 
T  eir  embassy  to  the  emperor  Justinian,  ib. 
Tlieir  corquests  in  Poland  an'1  Germany.  50.  ii. 
Their  embassy  to  Justin  II.  08.  ii.  The*  join 
the  Lombi;rrisngainsi  theGepida-,09.  ii.  Pride, 
poiiev.arid  power,  of  their  ehagan  Eaiao,  114* 

ii.  Their  coi  quests,  ib.  Invest  Constantino- 
ple. I2L  .  . 

Averroe*.  his  religious  infidelity,  how  far  justifi- 
able. 258.  ii.  noTf. 
.versa,  a  tow  wt.  _ 
ment  far  the  Normans.  21  0.  ii. 

Angurs.  Jt(>mun,  their  number  and  pfculiar  of* 

Angustin*  bis  account  of  the  miracles  wrought 
b>  the  bodv  of  S«.  Stephen.  304.  i.  Celebrates 
the  piety  of  the  Goths  in  the  FBckirgof  Rr<me» 
420,  i.  Approves  the  persecution  of  the  f)nna- 
tists  of  Africa.  455,  i.  His  death,  character, 
and  writing-,  456,  i.  History  of  his  relics. 20, 
ii.  note. 

Augustulus.  sor.'of  the  patrician  Orestes,  is  rho- 
?>  n  (  mpemr  of  the  west.  404,  i.  Is  deposed  by 
Odojicer.  ib.  His  banishment  to  the  Lucullan 
villa  in  Campania*4Q5,  i. 

Augustus,  emperor,  his  moderate  exerci  e  of 
p  wer.  13.  i.  Is  imitated  bv  his  surres*ors,  ib. 
His  naval  regulations,  10.  i.  His  division  of 
Gaul,  ib  His  sil uat inn  after  the  battle  of  Ac- 
tiiim,  32.  i.  He  reforms  the  sennic,  33.  i.  Pr»-- 
cures  a  sen  n  tor  in  I  grant  of  the  imperial  dignity, 
ib.  Division  of  (he  pro-  ieces  hei  ween  him  and 
the  senate,  3-1,  t.  Is  allowed  hie  military  com- 
ma id  anil  guards  in  the  city  of  R«  nie.  ib.  On- 
tairs  lb**  consular  and  trihunieinn  pflfiees  tor 
life,  ib.  Hiacharaetci  onrl  policy, 36. i.  Adopts 
Tihcrius,  37.  i.  Formed  an  accurate  register 
of '  he  revenues  and  expenses  of  the  empire,  £5. 
i.  Taxes  instituted  bv  him*.  f6,  i.  His  raval 
establishmerts  at  Ravenna.  409.  1 


GENERAL  INDEX. 


Augustus  and  Ca*sarf  those  titles  explained  and 
discriminated,  36,  1. 

Avienus,  his  character  and  embassy  from  Valen- 
tfiiiftti  III.  to  Attita  king  of  the  Huns,  476.  i. 

Avignon,  ihe  holy  see  how  i  runsierre  from  Rome 
lo  i  hat  city,  472,  li.  Return  of  pope  Urban  V. 
to  Rutne,  -1.-4.  li. 

Aviu-.,  h>a  embassy  from  .V  ;■>■  to  Tneodnric 
king  of  he  Visig  i  lis. 472.  i.  Assumes  the  em- 
pire. 481*  i.   His  deposition  and  death,  483.  i.  _ 

Aurelian,  emper-  r.  his  birth  and  services,  109,  i 
His  exi>edition  against  Palmyra,  114,  i.  Hi- 
triumph.  115.  i.    His  cruelly  and  death,  117.  i. 

Aur  ■  gz.-be.  account  of  his  immense  camp,  82, 

i.  note. 

Aureflus  is  invested  with  the  purple  on  the  Up- 
per Danube,  107.  i. 

Ausontus,  ihe  tutor  of  the  emperor  Gratian,  his 
promotions.  370.  i.  vote. 

Autharis,  king  of  the  Lombards  in  Italy,  his 
wars  with  the  Franks,  104,  li.  His  adventurous 
gallantry ,  106,  it. 

Autun,  the  city  of.  stormed  and  plundered  by  the 
legions  m  Gaul.  113,  i. 

Auvergne.  province  and  city  of,  in  Gaul,  revolu- 
tions of,  520,  i. 

Auxiliaries,  barbarian,  fata!  consequences  of 
their  admission  into  the  Roman  armies,  218*  i. 

Axuch.  a  Turkish  slave,  his  gunerous  friendship 
to  ili  princess  Anna  Comnena,  167.  ii.  And  lo 
Manoel  Comnenus,  ib 

Azimumium.  the  citizens  of.  defend  their  privi- 
leges agiinst  Peter,  hroiher  of  the  eastern  em- 
peror Maurice,  1 15.  ii- 

Azimus.  remarkalde  spirit  shown  by  the  citizens 
of*  against  Attila  and  his  Huns,  463,  i. 

B 

Baalbec.  descrip'ion  of  the  ruins  of.  229,  ii. 
Bahylas.St  bishop  of  Autioch,  his  posthumous 

history .  309,  i. 
Bagaudue.  in  Gaul,  revolt  of.  its  occasion,  and 

(=uppresai,,n  hy  Maxim  ian,  129.  i. 
Bagdad  becomes  the  royui  residence  of  the  Ah- 

bassid  «.  255.  ii.   Derivat'on  of  t he  name.  ib. 

vote.   The  fallen  state  of  th  caliphs  of.  265.  ii. 

The  city  of,  stormed  and  sucked  by  the  Moguls, 

404.  ii. 

Bahram,  the  Persian  general,  his  character  and 
exploits.  111,  it.    Is  I  rovoked  torebellion.  112. 

ii.  DedtrunesCboaroeB.to.  His  u;-urpation  and 
death,  113.  ii. 

Baian.  rhagan  of  the  Avars,  his  pride,  policy,  and 
power.  111.  ii.  Hi<  perfidious  seizure ot  Si rmi- 
um  and  Sing  idu  num.  1 15,  ti.  lit  -  co  quests,  ib. 
His  treaciier  us  attempt  lo  seize  the  emperor 
HeracKus,  J  20,  ii.  Invests  Cons'antinople  in 
co-'junriion  with  the  Persians.  123.  ii.  Retires, 
124.  ii. 

Bai  izel  E.  sultan  of  the  Turks,  his  reign,  410.  ii. 

His  correspondence  with  T^tuerLne,  4  J  5,  ii. 

Is  defeated  and  capi  ured  by  Tamerlane,  4 17.  ii. 

Inquiry  inrti  i  he.  story  of  the  iron  cage,  418,  ii. 

His  sons.  422,  ii. 
Balhinus  elected  joint  emperor  with  Maximus  by 

the  senate,  on  the  deaths  of  the  two  Gordians. 

72.  i.  ,  , 

Baldwin,  cnnnl  of  Flanders,  engages  in  the  fourth 

crusade.  361,  ii.   Is  chosen  emperor  of  Const  an- 

i inople,  371,  ii.  Is  taken  prisoner  hy  CaJo- 
ohu,  king  of  the  Bulgarians.  374,  ii.  His  death. 

ti. 

Baldwin  II.  emperor  of  Constantinople,  378,  ii. 
His  distress  and  expedients,  ib.  His  expulsion 
from  that  city,  379.  ii. 

Baldwin,  hrother  of  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  accom- 
panies him  en  the  fi^t  crusade, 331,  ii.  Founds 
the  principality  of  Edessa,  336,  ii. 

Baltic  Sea,  progressive  subsidence  of  the  water 
of,  84.  i.  note.  How  the  Romans  acquired  a 
knowledge  of  the  naval  powers  of,  340.  i.  note. 

Baptism,  theory  and  practice  of,  among  the  pri- 
mitive christians, 258.  i. 

Barbarv.  the  name  of  'haT  count rv,  whence  de- 
rived. 241.  i.  note.  The  Moors  of,  converted  to 
the  Mahometan  faith.  442,  ii. 

Bnrhano,  general  of  infantry  in  Gaul  under  Ju- 
lian, his  misconduct,  248.  I. 

Barcnchehas.  his  rebellion  against  the  emperor 
Hadrian.  182.  i. 

Bards,  Celtic,  their  power  of  exciting  a  martial 
enthusiasm  in  the  people. 90,  i. 

Bardj.  Briiish,  their  peculiar  office  and  duties, 
527.  i. 

Bardae.  Cesar*  one  of  the  restorers  of  learning, 
279.  i. 

B an  is  taken  from  the  Saracens,  by  the  joint  ef- 
forts of  the  Latin  and  Greek  empires,  2P7,  ii. 

Barlaam.  a  Cula  rian  monk,  his  dispute  with  the 
Greek  theologians  about  the  light  of  mnunt 
Thnhor.  399,  ii.  His  e  hussy  to  Rome,  from 
Andronicus  the  Younger,  425,  ii.  His  literary 
character,  4*^6,  ii. 

Basil  I.  the  Macedonian*  emperor  of  Constanti- 
nople, 159,  ii.  Reduces  the  Paulicians,  284, 
it: 

Basil  II.  ezoperoT  of  Constantinople.  163.  ii-  His 
great  weal' h .  270,  ii.  His  inhuman  treatment 
of  the  Bulgarians,  288.  ii. 

Basil,  archbishop  of  Cffisarea,  no  evidence  of  his 
having  been  persecuted  hy  the  emperor  Valens, 
33ti.  i  insults  his  friend  Gregory  N^zianzen, 
under  the  n  ppea ranee  of  promo]  ion.  373.  i.  The 
fa;  her  of  ihe- monks  f  Pontus.498.  i. ( 

Basiliscua,  brother  of  the  empress  Verina,  is  in- 
trusted with  the  command  of  th  armament 
pent  against  ihe  Vandals  in  Africa,  490,  i.  His 
fleer  destroyed  by  Genserie.  ib.  His  promotion 
to  the  emoir"  and  death.  532,  i- 

Bassianus.  high  priest  of  the  sun,  his  parentage, 
60,  i  Is  proclaimed  emperor  at  Emesa,  ib. 
See  Elagaha'us. 

BHssianus.  hrother-i  -law  to  Constant ine,  revolts 
ag  linst  him.  153.  i. 

Bassora.  i'^  foundation  and  situation,  1110,  ii. 

Bai  hs.  public-,  of  Rome,  described,  423,  i. 

Batna?.  reception  of  ihe  emperor  Julian  there, 
315, i. 

Bensis,  wi'd.  ihe  variety  of,  introduced  in. the 
circus,  for  'he  public  grimes  :<t  Rome.  126.  i. 

Benusohre,  M  de.  character  of  his  I/istoire  On- 
tifjin  du  Jlltuiic/ieismc,  127.  ii.  note. 

Bed"r.  hat'  le  of*  hei  ween  Mahomet  and  the  Ko- 
reisn  of  Mecca,  209,  ii. 

Bcdo  weens  of  Arabia,  their  mode  of  life,  194,  ii. 


Bees,  remarks  on  the  structure  of  their  combs  and 
cells.  257,  ii.  note. 

Beli6arius,  his  birth  and  military  promotion,  24, 
ii.  Is  appointed  hy  Justinian  to  conduct  the 
Af1  ican  wai , 25,  ii.  En  harkat ion  oi  his  troops, 
i6.  Lands  in  Africa,  2ti.il,  Defeats  GiIumi. 
27,  ii-  I  received  into  Carthage,  ib.  S<  cond 
defeat  of  Gelirner,  J8,  ii.  Rt  duc'ion  oi  Africa, 
29.  it.  Surrender  of  Gelimer,  30.  ii.  His  tri- 
umphant return  lo  Constantinople*  ib.  Is  de- 
clared sole  consul.  31 ,  ii.  He  menaces  the  Os- 
trogoths of  Italy,  33.  ii.  He  seizes  Sicily .  34, 
it.  Invades  Italy.  35,  H.  Takes  Naples,  ib. 
He  enters  Rome,  36.  ii.  He  is  besieged  in  Rome 
by  the  Goths,  ib.  The  sh  ge  raised.  41.  ii.  Cau- 
ses Constannne.  one  of  his  generals,  to  be  loll- 
ed, ib.  Siege  of  Ravt  nun.  42.  ii  Takes  Ra- 
venna by  strata*,  em,  ib.  Reiurns  to  Constan- 
tinople, 43,  ii.  His  character;  and  behaviour* 
ib.  Scandalous  file  of  his  wife  Antonina,  44,  ii. 
His  di-grace  and  submission,  45,  ii.  Is  sent  in- 
to the  east  to  oppose  ChoBroea  king  of  Persia* 
54,  ii.  His  politic  reception  of  the  Persian  am- 
bassadors, 55,  ii.  His  secomi  campaign  in  lt:i 
ly.  03,  ii.  His  ineffectual  attempi  to  raise  the 
siege  of  Rome,  ib.  Dissuades  Totila  from  des- 
troying Home,  05.  ii.  Recovers  ifie  city,  th. 
His  final  recall  from  Italy,  06,  ii.  Rescue*  <  ton- 
staminople  from  the  Bulgarians,  72, ii.  His  dis- 
grace ami  death*  ib. 

Benefice*  in  feudal  language  explained,  519,  i. 

Benevenio,  baitle  of.  lit  tween  Charles  of  Anjou, 
and  Mainfroy  the  Silician  usurper.  390,  ii. 

Beneventum.aijecdo.es  relating  to  the  siege  of, 
298.  ii. 

B'-i'jamin  of  Tudela.  his  account  of  the  riches  of 
Coiisiautinopie,  273.  ii. 

Bera?a.or  Aleppo,  reception  of  the  emperor  Ju- 
lian t  here.  315.  i. 

Bernard.  St.  his  character  and  influence  in  pro- 
moting the  eroud  crusade,  346,  ii.  His  cha- 
racter of  the  Romans.  4*  5,  i- 

Bervtus,  accoOQt  of  the  law  school  established 
there,  216,  i.  Is  destrojed  by  an  earthquake, 
74.ii 

Bernier,  his  account  of  the  camp  of  Aurengzebe, 
82.  i.  vote. 

Bessarion,  cardinal,  his  character,  438,  ii. 

Bessas,  governor  of  R-  me  for  Justinian,  his  ra- 
pacity during  the  siege  ol  thai  city  by  Totila 
the  Goth,  64,  ii.  Occasions  the  loss  of  Rome, 
ib. 

B«  zi'de.  is  taken  and  garrisoned  by  Sapor  king 
of  Persia,  246,  i.  Is  ineffectually  besieged  by 
Constant  ins,  ib. 

Bindoes.n  Sassanian  prince,  deposes  Hormouz, 
king  ot  Persia,  112,  jr. 

Birthright,  the  least  invidious  of  all  human  dis- 
tinctions. 69.  i. 

Bishops,  among  the  primitive  christians,  the  rf- 
fice  <.f.  explained,  171.  i-  Progress  of  episcopal 
authority.  172.1.  Assumed  dig  it y  of  episco- 
pal government,  175.  i- 

-  -  -  number  of,  at  the  time  of  Constant  ine 
the  Great.  260,  i.  Mode  of  their  election. 
ib.  Tneir  power  of  ordination.  261.  i.  The 
ecclesiastical  revenue  of  each  diocese  how  di- 
vided, 262,  i.  Their  civil  jurwdicuon ,  ib.  Their 
spirit ual  censures,  263,  i.  Their  legislative  a6- 
-emblies,264.  i. 

Bishops,  rural,  their  rank  and  duties., ,2.60,  i. 
Bissextile,  supersiilious  regard  to  this  Near  by  the 

Romans.  330,  i. 
Bithynia,  the  cities  of.  plundered  by  the  Goths, 

101.  i. 

Bl-  mmyes.  Their  revolt  against  the  emperor  Dio- 
cletian, 132,  i. 

Boccace,  his  literary  character,  437,  ii. 

Boethius.  the  W  arned  sena  or  of  Rome,  his  his- 
rory,  540,  i.   flis  imi  risonment  and  death,  ib. 

Bohemoud.  the  son  of  Robert  discard,  his  cha- 
racter and  military  exploits,  307,  331,  ii.  His 
route  to  Constant  inople  on  the  crusade,  332,  ii. 
His  flattering  reception  bv  the  emperor  Alex- 
ius Comnenus.  333,  ii.  Takes  Autioch  and 
oh'ains  the  principality  of  it,  336,  ii.  His  sub- 
sequent transact  ions  and  death,  343,  ii. 

Boniface,  St.  his  history.  202,  i. 

Boniface,  count,  the  Ror  an  general  under  Va- 
lentinian  III.  his  character,  453,  L  Is  bet  raj  ed 
into  a  revolt  by  AHin  =  .  ib.  His  repentance* 
455.  i-  Is  besieged  in  Hippo  Regius  by  Gense- 
ric  king  of  the  Vandals,  ib.  Returns  to  Italy, 
and  is  kil  led  by  iE'  ius,  456.  i. 

Boniface  VIII.  pone,  his  violent  contest  with 
Philip  the  Fair,  kit  g  of  France,  and  his  cha- 
racter, 472.  ii.    Institutes  the  jubilee,  ib. 

Boniface,  ma  quis  of  Montferrat ,  is  chosen  gene- 
ral of  the  fourth  crusade  io  the  nob  Land, 3112. 
ii.  I«  made  king  of  Macedo  ia,  372,  ii.  Is  kil- 
led hy  the  Bulgarians,  374,  ii.  . 

Bosnhorus.  revolutions  of  that  kingdom,  100.  i. 
Js  seized  by  the  Goths.it.  The  strait  of,  de- 
scribed, 206.  i.  . 

Bosra.  siege  of,  by  the  Saracens,  225.  226.  i. 

Botheric,  the  imperial  g  neral  in  Thessalonica, 
murdered  in  a  sedition,  382,  i.  r  •  , 

Boucicault,  n  arshnl.  defends  Constantinople 
againsi  Bajazet,  412.  ii.  _ 

Boulogne,  the  porte  of,  recovered  f rom  Carausius 
byConstantius  ( 'hlorus,  131,  i. 

Rowides.  ihe  Persian  dynasty  of,  265,  II. 

Brancaleone,  senator  ot  Rome,  his  character,  468, 

Bretngne,  the  province  of,  in  France,  settled  by 
Britons,  5.5.  i.  vote. 

Britain,  reflectiona  on  the  conquest  of, by  the  Ro- 
mans. 14,  i-  Description  of.  19.  I.  Colonies 
planted  in.  24,  i-  note.  A  COlODV  of  Vandals 
settled  there  by  Probus,  123,  i.  Revolt  of  Ca- 
rausius, 130.  i.  .... 

-  -  -  how  first  peopled,  341,  I,  Invasion  ot, 
hy  the  pcois  and  Picts,  ib.  Is  restored  to  peace 
by  Theodosius,  342,  i. 

-  -  -  revolt  ot  Maxim  us  there,  370.  i.  Revolt 
of  the  t  ooi  s  there  against  Honorius.  413,  i. 
I  -  abandoned  bv  the  R«  mans,  43H.  i.  Plate  of, 
uni  il  the  arrival  of  'he  Pax^ns.  439.  i.  Descent, 
of  the  Saxons  on.  524,  i  Establishment  of  the 
Saxon  heptarchy,  ib.  \Var«  in,  ?t  Saxon  de- 
vastation of  the  country,  526,  i.  Manners  of 
the  independent  Britons,  527,  i.  Description 
of,  by  Procopius,  528,  i. 

-  -  •  conversion  of  the  Britons  by  a  mission 
fmm  pope  Gregory  the  Great,  109.  h.  The  doc- 
trine of  the  incarnation  received  there.  142*  ii. 


Brutus  the  Trojan,  his  colonization  of  Britain*, 
now  given  up  by  intelligent  historians,  341.  i. 

note. 

BuHon.  M   his  extraordinary  turning  mirrors* 

15.  ii.  i.ole. 

Buigr:riunr>.  their  character,  47.  ii.  Thi-ir  in- 
road on  the  eastern  empire* 4&»H.  lnv»«ion 
ol.  under  ZabeFgan,  71.  ii.  Repulsed  by  Btli- 
sanuB,  72»  ii. 

-  •  -  the  kingdom  of.  destroyed  by  Basil  II. 
the  Greek  (  mp<  ror.  163,  288.  ii. 

-  -  •  revolt  ol.  from  the  Greek  pmpire.  and 
submission  to  the  porp  ol  Rome,  359.  ii.  v\  ar 
with  the  Greeks  under  Calo-Jehn,  373.  it. 

Bull-feast,  in  the  Coliseu.i.  at  Rome,  described, 
494,  ii. 

Burgundians,  iheir  settlement  on  the  Elbe,  and 
maxims  of  e"verpment.  339,  i.  Tbeir  settle- 
meni  in  Gaul,  438,  i.  Limits  of  the  kirgdom 
of,  under  Gu>  dobald,  513,  i.  Are  subdued  by 
the  Franks, ib. 

Burnet,  character  of  hie  Sacred  Theory  of  the 
Earth,  1(6,  i.  vote. 

Burrampeoter,  Fource  of  lliat  river,  415,  ii.  vote. 

Bu*ir,  in  K^>pt,  four  several  places  known  un- 
der this  nr.ine.254,  ii.  vote. 

Buzurg.  tie  philosophical  preceptor  of  Hormouz 
kii  g  of  Persia,  his  high  reputation,  111.  ii. 
vote. 

Ihzantine  histoi  ians,  list  and  character  of,  462, 

ii.  wore. 

Btzautium,  siege  of.  hy  the  en  peror  Sever us» 
52.  i.  Is  taken  h>  M.ixmnn.  152,  i.  Si-  ge  of 
bv  OnpRtanttne  the  Grea*.  156.  i.  Its  situation 
d»  scribed,  206,  i.  By  whom  founded,  ib.  note. 
See  Constantinople. 


Caaba,  or  temple  of  Mfcca,  described.  198,  ii. 
The  idols  in,  destroy i  d  bj  Mahon  et.210.  ii. 

Cabades,  king  of  Persia,  besu  ges  ard  lakes  Ami- 
da,  20,  ii.  Seizes  the  strans  of  Caucasus. 
Vicissitud*  sol  his  reign.  51 .  ii. 

C*  desia,  bat  Me  of.  bei  w<  en  ihe  Saracens  and  the 
Persians,  322.  ii. 

Cadijhh.  her  marriage  with  Mahomet.  200,  it. 
Is  converted  h>  him  In  his  new  religion. i;05.  ii. 
Hei  death.  206.  ii.  Mahomet's  veneration  for 
hi  r  nu-niory,  2J4.  ii. 

Ca-cilian.  the  pence  of  the  church  in  Africa  dii- 
turbea  b\  him  and  hip  \  arty,  266,  i. 

Ca?cilius,  ine  authority  of  his  account  of  the  fa- 
mous vision  of  Coiistantine  the  Great,  inquired 
into.  256.  i. 

Cadestinn,  senator  of  Carthage,  his  distress  on 
the  taking  of  that  city  hy  Generic,  457  i. 

Cavar.  Julius,  his  inducement  io  ihe  coiKiuest  of 
Britain,  14,  i.  Di  grades  the  senatorial  dignity, 
33.  i.  vote.  At'sun  es  a  jdace  an  org  the  lutelar 
deiiies  of  R»  me,  in  his  life-time.  36,  i.  His  ad- 
dress in  appeasing  a  military  sedition.  C5,  i. 
vote.  His  prudent  npplieaiion  of  the  coronary 
gold  presented  to  him.  224,  i. 

Ca^ar  and  Augus*us.  ihose  titles  explained  and 
discriminated.  36,  i. 

C;r-a  r*.  of  t  he  t  m peror  Jul  ian ,  1  lie  philosophical 
table  of  that  work  delineated*  312.  i. 

Ca-sare:  ,  cap'lii  I  o<  Capj -adocia.  tak'  n  by  Sapor 
king  id'  Persia,  103,  i.  Is  reduced  by  the  Sara- 
cens, 232,  ii. 

Cuhina,  queen  nf  the  Morrs  of  Africa,  her  policy 
to  drive  t he  Arab*  out  of  1  he  count rj ,  24  1 .  ii. 

Cairoan,  the  city  of,  founded  in  the  kingdom  of 
Tunis.  240.  ii. 

Coied.  deserts  from  the  idolatrous  Arabs  to  the 
party  of  Mahomet .  210.  ii.  Hip  gallant  conduct 
of  Ine  latile  of  Mu'o.  212,  ii.  His  victories 
under  the  caliph  Abuheker.  221,  ii.  Atiends 
the  Saracen  army  on  ihe  S\  rian  expedition. 225a 
ii.  His  valourat  the  siege  of  Damascus,  226,  ii. 
Distn  guishes  himself  ai  the  baitle  of  Aizna- 
din,  227.  ii-  His  cruel  treatment  of  ih*1  relugees 
from  Damascus^  ib.  Joint-  in  plundering  ihe 
fair  of  Abyla.  22P,  ii.  Cl  mrrai  ds  the  Saracens 
at  the  battle  of  Yermuk,  230,  ii.  His  death, 
233.  ii. 

Caledonia,  and  its  ancient  inhabitants,  descri- 
bed.341. i. 

Caledonian  war,  under  the  emperor  feeverus.  an 
account  of.  55,  i.  _„  .. 

Cnliphs  of  the  Saracens,  character  of,  220.  n. 
Their  rapid  conquests,  221.  ii.  Extent  and 
Dowet  of*  248,  ii.  Triple  division  of  he  office, 
254,  ii.  They  patronize  learnir  g,  257.  ii.  De- 
cline and  fall  of  their  empire,  264.  404.  ii. 

Callinicum.  the  punishment  ol  a  r»  ligmus  sedi- 
tion in  that  city  opposed  by  St.  Ambrose, 
382,  i. 

Callinicus  of  Heliopolis.  assists  in  defending  Con- 
fit  a  nt  inople  against  t  he  Snracens.  hj  his  chy  mi- 
ca! inflammable  compositions,  251.  ii. 

Calmucks.  bln<  k,  recent  emigrarion  of.  from  the 
confines  of  Russia  to  those  of  China,  355,  i. 

Calo-John.  the  Bulgarian  chief,  his  war  with 
Baldwin,  the  Latin  *  m  peror  of  the  Gn  t  373, 
ii.  Defeats,  and  takes  him  prisoner, _3t4,  ii. 
H is  savage  character  and  dpath .  275,  ii. 

Calocerus.  a  can»el-driver,  excites  an  insurrec- 
tion in  the  island  of  Cyprus,  228.  i.  7iofe. 

Calphurnius,  ihe  machinery  of  his  eclogue  on 
Ihe  accession  of  1  he  emperor  Car  us.  124.  i. 

Calvin,  i  he  reform,  r,  his  doctrine  of  the  Eucha- 
rist, 285.  ii.  Examination  of  his  conduct  lo 
Servetus,  286.  ii. 

Camel ,  of  Arabia,  described.  104,  il. 

Camisardes  of  Lurpuedoc,  iheir  enthusiasm  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  Circumcellions.  of  Nu- 
midia,  284.  i. 

Campania,  ihe  pn  vince  of,  desolated  bv  the  ill 
policy  of  the  Roman  emperors,  222.  i.  Descrip- 
tion of  the  Lucullan  villa  in.  495,  j. 

Canada,  the  present  climate  and  circumstances 
of.  compared  with  those  of  ancient  Germany, 
85,  i. 

Cannon. enormous  one  of  the  sultan  Mahomet  IL 
described.  451 ,  ii.    Bursts,  454.  ii. 

Cannes,  Russian,  a  description  of.  2$3YlI. 

Cantacuzene,  John,  character  of  his  Greek  His- 
tory, 393,  ii  His  good  fortune  under  the  \  oun- 
ger  Andronicus.  3»l5.  ii  Is  driven  to  assume 
the  purple,  396,  ii.  His  lively  distinction  be- 
tueee  foreign  nnd  civil  war.  397.  ii.  His  entry 
into  Constantinople  nn^  rf>'gn.  ib  Abdicate* 
ard  turns  monk,  398,  ii.  His  war  with  the  Ge- 
noese factory  at  Per*.  400,  u.    Marries  hi* 
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daughter  to  a  Turk.  426,  li.  His  negotiation 

w.th  pope  Clement  VI.  ib. 
Cantemirs  History  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  a 

character  or',  408,  ii.  note. 
Capelianus,  governor  ot  Mauritania,  defeats  the 

younger  Gordian,  and  takes  Carthage,  72,  i. 
Capitation-tax.  under  the  Roman  emperors,  an 

account  of,  222,  ii,  . .  . 

Capito,  Ateius,  the  civilian,  his  character,  82, 

Capitol  of  Rome,  burning,  and  restoration  of, 
187.  i. 

Cappadocia,  famous  for  its  fine  breed  of  horses, 
2-20,  i. 

Caprat.ia,  isle  of,  character  of  the  monks  there, 

Cngtives,  how  treated  by  the  barbarians,  462, 

Car'ar'alla,  son  of  the  emperor  Severus,  his  fixed 
antipathy  to  his  brother  Geta,  55.  L  Succeeds 
to  the  empire  jointly  with  him,  56,  i.  Tenden- 
cy of  his  edict  to  extend  the  privileges  of  Ro- 
man citizens  to  all  the  free  inhabitants  ol  his 
empire,  06,  i.  His  view  in  this  transaction, 68, 
j.  Doubles  the  tax  on  legacies  and  inheritan- 
ces, ib. 

Caracorum,  the  Tartar  settlement  of,  described. 

Caravans,  Sogdian,  their  route  to  and  from  Chi- 
na, for  silk,  to  supply  the  Roman  empire,  12, 

Carausius,  his  revolt  in  Britain,  130,  i.  Is  ac- 
knowledged by  Diocletian  and  his  colleagues, 

Carbeas,  the  Paulician,  his  revolt  from  the  Greek 

emperor  to  the  Saracens,  283,  ii. 
Cardinals,  >hc  election  of  a  pope  vested  in  them, 

471,  ii.   Institution  of  'he  conclave,  ib. 
Carduene,  situation  and  history  of  that  territory. 

Cariuus,  the  son  of  Carus,  succeeds  his  father  in 
the  empire,  jointly  with  his  brother  Numenan, 
125,  i. 

Carizmians.  their  invasion  of  Syria,  354,  ii.  , 

Carlovinginn  race  of  kings,  commencement  of,  in 
France,  179,  ii.  -,  , .  , 

Carmath.the  Arabian  reformer,  his  character, 
263,  ii.    His  military  exploits,  ib. 

Carmelites,  from  whom  they  derive  their  pedi- 
gree, 497,  i.  note.  .    .  . 

Carpathian  mountains, their  situation.  85;  i. 

Can  hage,  the  uishounc  of,  boueht  tor  Majorinus, 
J  96,  i.  note.  • 

-  -  -  religious  discord  generated  there  by  the 
factions  of  Caecilian  arid  Donatus,  265,  i. 

-  -  -  the  temph-nf  Verios  there,  converted  in- 
to a  christian  church,  390.  L  Is  surprised  by 
Genserie  king  of  the  \  andali,  456.  i 

-  -  -  the  gates  of,  opened  to  Belisarius.27,  n. 
Natural  alierations  produced  by  time  in  the 
situation  ofthis  city, 28,  ii.note.  Thewallsof, 
repaired  by  B'.'lisarius,  ib.  Insurrection  of  the 
Roman  troops  there,  00,  ii. 

-  -  -  is  reduced  and  pillaged  by  Hassan  the 
Saracen,  241,  ii.   Subsequent  history  ol,  ib. 

Cartnagena,  an  extraordinary  rich  silver  mine 
worked  there,  for  the  Romans,  06,  i. 

Carus,  emperor,  his  election  and  character, 
124.  i. 

Caspian  and  lhemn  gates  of  mount  Caucasus, 
distinguished,  20,  ii. 

Cassians,  the  partyof,  among  the  Roman  civil- 
ians, explained,  82,  if. 

Cassiodorus,  his  Gothic  history,  93,  I.  His  ac- 
count of  i lie  infant  state  of  the  repuhltc  of  Ve- 
nice, 476,  i.  His  long  and  prosperous  hie, 
536,  i. 

Castriot,  George,  see  Scanderbeg. 

Catalans,  their  service  and  war  in  the  Greek 
empire,  391,  ii.  ... 

Catholic  church,  the  doctrines  of,  how  discrimina- 
ted from  the  opinions  of  the  Platonic  school, 
269,  i.  The  authority  of.  extended  to  the  minds 
of  mankind,  ib.  Faith  of  the  western  or  Latin 
church, 273,  i.  Is  distracted  by  faciions  in  the 
cause  of  Athana<iiis,27ti,  i-  The  doxology,  how 
introduced,  and  how  perverted,  282,  i.  The 
revenue  of,  transferred  to  the  heathen  priests 
by  Julian,  307,  i. 

-  -  -  edict  of  Thendosius,  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  catholic  faith,  372,  i.  The  pro- 
gressive steps,  of  idolatry  in,  393.  i.  Per-ecu- 
tion  ot  the  catholics  in  Atricn.  505.  i.  Pious 
frauds  of  the  cat  holic  clergy.  507,  i. 

-  -  -  how  bewildered  by  the  dncirme  of  the 
Incarnation,  130,  ii.  Union  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  churches.  142.  ii. 

-  -   -  schism  of  the  Greek  church,  356,  ii. 
Celestine,  pope,  espouses  the  party  of  Cyril 

against  Nestorius,  and  pronounces  the  degra- 
dation of  the  latter  from  his  episcopal  dignity, 
132,  ii. 

Celtic  language,  driven  to  the  mountains  by  the 

Latin,  25,  i.  note. 
Censor,  the  office  of,  revived  under  the  emperor 

Decius,96,  i.    But  without  effect,  ib. 
Ceos,  the  manufacture  of  silk  first  introduced  to 

Europe  from  that  island,  12,  ii. 
Cerca,  the  principal  queen  of  Attila,  kingof  the 

Huns,  her  recention  of  Maximin  the  Roman 

ambassador,  465,  i. 
Cerinthus,  his  opinion  of  the  two-fold  nature  of 

Jesus  Christ,  i29,  ii. " 
Ceylon,  ancient  names  given  to  that  island,  and 

the  imperfect  knowledge  of,  by  the  Romans. 

312,  i. 

Chalcedon,  the  injudicious  situation  of  this  city 
stigmatised  by  proverbial  contempt,  206.  i.  A 
tribunal  erected  there  by  the  emi>eror  Julian, 
to  try  and  punish  t  he  evil  ministers  of  his  pre- 
decessor Constantius,  294,  i. 

-  •  ,  -  a  stately  church  built  there  by  Rufinus, 
the  infamous  minister  of  the  emperor  Theodo- 
sius,  396, i. 

-  •  -  is  taken  by  Chosroes,  II.  king  of  Persia, 
119,  ii. 

Chalco  dyleB,  the  Greek  historian,  his  remarks 
on  the  several  naiionsof  Eurooe,  428,  i i.  note. 

Chalons,  baitle  of.  betwi  en  the  Romans  and  At- 
tila king  of  the  Huns.  473,  i. 

Chamavian*  reduced  and  generously  treated  by 
Julian.  249,  i. 

Chancellor,  the  original  and  modern  application 
of  this  word  compared.  125.  i.  note. 

Characters,  national,  the  disiinction  of,  how 
formed,  272,  i. 


Chariots  of  the  Romans  described,  421,  l.  note. 

Charlemagne  conquers  the  kingdom  of  Lombar- 
dy,  179,  ii.  His  reception  at  Rome,  180,  ii. 
E  udes  fulfilling  the  promises  of  Pepin  and 
himself  to  the  Roman  pontiff,  181,  ii.  co- 
ronation at  Rome  by  the  pope  Leo  III.  183: 
His  reign  and  character,  184,  ii.  Extension  of 
his  empire,  185,  ii.  His  neighbours  and  ene- 
mies, 186,  ii.  His  successors,  187,  ii.  His  ne- 
gotiations and  treaty  with  the  eastern  empire, 
ib  State  of  his  family  and  dominions  in  the 
tenth  century, 278,  ii. 

Charles  the  Fat,  emperor  of  the  Romans,  187, 

Charles  of  Anjou  subdues  Naples  and  Sicily,  389, 
ii.  The  Sicilian  Vespers,  390,  ii.  His  charac- 
ter as  a  senator  of  Rome,  469,  ii.  . 

Charles  IV.  emperor  of  Germany,  his  weakness 
and  poverty,  192,  ii.  His  public  ostentation, 
%b.  Contrast  between  him  and  Augustas,  ib. 

Charles  V.  emperor,  parallel  between  him  and 
Diocletian,  139,  i.  And  between  ihe  sark  of 
Rome  by  him,  and  that  by  Alaric  the  Goth, 
431.  i. 

Chastity,  its  high  esteem  tmong  the  ancient  Ger- 
mans, 89,  i.  And  the  primitive  chrisUuii-, 
170.  i. 

Chemistrv,  the  art  of,  from  whom  derived,  258, 
ii. 

Chersonesus,  Thracian,  how  fortified  by  the  em- 
peror Jusiinian,  18,  ii. 

Chersonites  hsm-i  <  'unstantine  the  Great  against 
the  Goths,  230,  i.  Are  cruellv  peisecuteu  by 
the  Greek  emp>  ror  Justinian  U.  154,  ii. 

Chess,  the  object  of  tin.  game  ot.  bj  whom  inven- 
ted, 53,  ii. 

Childeric,  rt  ing  of  France,  deposed  under  papal 
sanction,  180,  ii. 

Children,  the  exposing  of,  a  prevailing  vice  of 
antiquity,  86,  ii.  Natural,  according  to  the 
Roman  laws,  what.  89,  ii. 

China,  how  distinguished  in  ancient  history,  133, 
i.  note.  Great  numbers  of  children  annually 
exposed  there,  175,  i.  note. 
•  •  -  its  situat.on,  353,  i.  The  high  chrono- 
logy claimed  by  the  historians  of,  ib.  The  great 
Willi  of,  when  erecied,  354,  i.  Was  twice  con- 
quered hy  the  norther,  tribes,  ^54.  355,  i. 

-  -  -  the  Romans  supplied  with  silk  by  the 
caravans  from,  11,  ii.  „ 

-  -  -  is  conquered  by  the  Moguls,  403,  407,  ii. 
Expulsion  of  the  .Moguls,  407,  ii. 

Chivalry,  origin  of  thu  order  of,  331.  ii. 

Chnodomar.  prince  of  the  Alemanni,  taken  pris- 
oner by  Julian,  at  the  batik-  of  Sirasburg, 
249,  i. 

Chosroes,  king  of  Armenia,  assassinated  by  the 
emissaries  of  So  our  king  of  Persia,  ]03»  i.. 

Chosroes,  son  of  Tiridates.  king  of  Armenia,  his 
character,  232,  i. 

Chosroes  I.  kingof  Persia,  protects  the  last  sur- 
viving philosophers  of  Athene,  in  his  treaty 
with  the  emperor  Justinian,  22,  ii.  Review  of 
his  history,  5) .  ii.  Sells  a  peace  to  Justinian, 
53,  ii.  His  invasion  of  Syria,  ib.  His  negocia- 
tions  with  Justinian,  59,  ii.  His  prosperity,  ib. 
Battle  of  Melitene,  110,  ii.   His  detail,  ifr. 

Chosroes  II.  kingof  Persia  ,  is  raised  tothe  throne 
on  the  deposition  of  his  lather  Hormouz,  112.  ii. 
Is  reduced  to  imolor*  the  assistance  ol  ihe  em- 
peror Maurice,  ib.  His  restoration  and  policy, 
113,  ii.  Conquer*  Syria.  119,  ii.  Palestine,  ib. 
Egypt  and  Asia  Minor,  ib.  His  reign  and  mag- 
nificence, 150,  ii.  Rejects  the  Mahometan  re- 
ligion, ib.  Imposes  an  ignominious  peace  on 
the  emperor  Heraclius.  121,  ii-  His  night,  de- 
position, and  death,  126,  ii. 

Chozars,  the  horde  of,  sent  hv  the  Turks  to  the 
assistance  of  the  emperor  H-  raclii-s,  124.  ii. 

Christ,  the  festival  of  his  birth,  why  fixed  by  the 
Romans  at  the  winter  solstice,  210,  i.  vote. 

Christians,  primitive,  the  various  sects  int  » 
which  they  branched  out,  160.  i.  Ascribed  the 
pagan  idolatry  to  th&agency  of  demons,  ib.  Be- 
lieved the  end  of  the  world  to  be  near  at  hand, 
165,  i.  The  miracu  lous  powers  ascribed  to  the 
primitive  church.  167.  i.  Their  faith  stronger 
than  in  modern  times,  168,  i.  Their  superior 
virtue  and  austerity,  ib.  Etepedlancp*  a  virtue 
in  high  esteem  among  them,  ib.  Their  notions 
of  marriage  and  chastity;  170,  i.  They  dis- 
claim war  and  government,  ib.  Were  active 
however  in  the  internal  government  of  their 
own  society,  171,  i.  Bishops,  ib.  Synod-,  ib. 
Metropolitans  Hnd  primatps,  173,  i.  Bishop  of 
Rome,  ib.  Their  probable  proportion  to  the 
pagan  subjects  of  the  empire  before  the  conver- 
sion of  Constantine  the  Great,  179,  i.  Inquiry 
into  their  persecutions,  182,  i.  Why  more 
odious  to  the  governing  powers  lhan  the  Jews, 
ib.  Their  religious  meetings  suspected,  184,  i. 
Are  persecuted  by  N<to,  as  the  incendiaries  of 
Rome,  18G,  i.  In^ructionsof  the  emperorTra- 
jan  Id  Piiny  the  Younger  for  the  regulation  of 
his  conduct  towards  them,  188,  i.  Remained 
exposed  to  popular  resentment  on  public  festi- 
vities, 189.  t  Legal  m<-de  ol  proceed  ing  against 
tnem.ifi.  The  ardour  with  which  they  courted 
martyrdom,  192,  i.  When  allowed  to  erect  pla- 
ces lor  pubhr  worship,  395.  i.  Their  persecu- 
tion under  Diocletian  and  his  associates,  198,'i. 
An  edict  of  toleration  for  them  published  by 
Galerius  just  before  his  death,  202,  i.  Some 
considerations  n^ce-sory  to  be  a  (tended  to  in 
reading  the  sufferings  of  the  martyrs.  203.  i. 
Edict  of  Milan  published  by  Constantine  the 
Great.  252,  i.  Political  recommendations  of 
the  christian  morality  to  Constantine,  253,  i. 
Theory  and  practice  of  passive  obedience,  ib. 
Their  loyalty-  and  zeal.  254,  i.  The  sacrament 
of  baptism,  how  administered  in  early  times, 
258,  i  Extraordinary  propaeation  of  Christi- 
anity after  it  obtained  the  imperial  sanction, 
ib.  Becomes  the  established  religion  of  the  Ro- 
man empire,  259,  j.  Spiritual  and  temporal 
powers  distinguished,  ib  Review  rf  the  epis- 
copal order  in  the  church.  260,  i.  The  ecclesi- 
astical tp  veil  tie  of  fcfleh  diocese,  how  divided, 
262,  i.  Their  legislative  assemblies,  264.  i. 
Edict  of  Constantine  the  Great,  against  here- 
tics- ib.  Mysterious  flbcl  rine  of  ihe  Trinity,  268, 
i  The  doctrines  of  the  catholic  church,  how 
discriminated  from  the  opinions  of  the  Plaionic 
school,  269,  t.  General  character  of  the  chris- 
tian Beets,  284,  i.  Christ  ian  scrinttla  prohibit!  d 
by  the  emperor  Julian.  307.  i.  They  arc  remo- 


ved from  all  offices  of  trust,  ib.  Are  obliged  to 
reinstate  the  pagan  temples,  308,  i.  Their  in> 
prudent  and  irregular  zeal  against  idolatry* 

Chnsi  ians,  distinction  of,  into  vulgar  and  ascet- 
ic, 497,  i.  Conversion  of  the  barbarous  nationst 
502.  i. 

Christianity,  inquiry  into  the  progress  and  esta- 
blishment of.  157,  i.  Religion  and  character  of 
the  Jews,  158,  i.  The  Jewish  religion  the  basis 
of  Christianity,  159,  i.  Is  offered  to  all  man- 
!;jnd,i£>.  The  seels  into  which  the  christians 
divided,  100,  i.  The  theology  of,  reduced  to  a 
systematical  torm  in  the  school  of  Alexandria* 
177,  i.  Injudicious  conduct  of  its  early  advo- 
cates, 181,  i  Its  persecutions,  ib.  First  erec- 
tion of  churches,  195,  i. 

-  -  -  -  the  system  of,  found  in  Plato's  doc- 
trine of  the  Logos,  267,  i.  . 

-  -   .   -  eaiutary  effects  resulting  from  the 
conversion  of  the  barbarous  nations,  504,  i. 
....  its  progress  in  the  North  of  Europe, 
296,  ii. 

Chrysaphius  theeunuch engiges  Edecon  to  assas- 
sinate his  king  Attila,  4ti7.  t.  Is  put  to  death 
by  the  empress  Pulehena,  ib.  Assisted  at  the 
second  council  of  Ephesus.  135,  ii. 

Chrysochier,  general  of  the  revolted  Paulicians, 
overruns  and  pillages  Asia  Minor,  283,  li.  Bis 
death.  284.  ii. 

Chrysuloras.  Manuel,  the  Greek  envoy,  his  cha- 
racter, 437,  ii.  His  admiration  of  Rome  and 
Constant  inople,  -140,  ii. 

Chrysopolis,  battle  of.  between  Constantine  the 
Great  and  Licinius.  157.  i. 

Chrysostom,  St.  his  account  of  the  pompous  lux- 
ury of  the  emperor  Arcadius.  440.  i.  Protects 
his  fugitive  patron  the  eunuch  Eutropius,  444, 
i.  History  of  his  promotion  to  the  archiepisco- 
pai  see  of  Constant  inople.  445,  i.  His  charac- 
ter and  administration.  440,  i.  His  persecu- 
tion, ib.  His  death,  447,  i.  His  relics  removed 
to  Constantinople,  ib.  His  encomium  on  the 
monastic  life.  498.  \.note.  . 

Churches,  chiistian,  the  first  erection  of,  195,  L 
Demolition  of,  under  Diocletian,  200,  i.  Splen- 
dour of,  under  Constantine  the  Great,  262,  i. 
Seven,  of  Asia,  the  late  of,  408.  ii. 

Gybalis,  hat i  leof,  between  Constantine  the  Great 
and  I/icinius,  154,  i. 

Cicero,  his  view  of  the  philosophical  opinions  as 
to  the  immonality  of  the  soul,  104,  i.  His  en- 
comium on  the  study  of  the  law,  77,  ii.  System 
of  his  republic,  81,  ii. 

Cimmerian  darkness,  the  expression  of,  whence 
derived, 421,  i.  note 

Circomccllions  of  Africa.  Donatio  schismatics, 
history  of  their  revolt,  383,  i.  Their  religious 
suicides,  284,  i.  Persecution  of,  by  the  empe- 
ror Honorius,  454,  i. 

Circumcision  of  both  sexes,  a  physical  custom  in 
jfMiionia.  unconnected  with  religion.  149,  ii. 

Circus,  Roman,  the  four  factions  in,  described, 
7.  ii.  Constantinople,  and  the  easUrn  empire, 
distracted  by  these  factions,  8.  ii. 

Cities  in  the  Roman  empire  enumerated,  29.  i. 

Cities,  commercial, of  ItaK  ,  ri^e  and  government 
of.  190.  it. 

Citizens  ot  Rome,  motive  of  Caracal  la  for  extend- 
ing the  privileges  of.  to  ai!  t  he  free  inhabit  ants 
of  the  empire,  t55, 68,  i.  Political  tendency  of 
this  grant,  68,  i. 

City,  the  birth  of  a  new  one,  how  celebrated  by 
the  Romans.  208,  i.  note.  . 

Civilians  of  Rome,  origin  of  the  profession,  ana 
the  three  periods  in  the  history  of.  80,  81,  u. 

Civilis,  the  Batavian.  his  successful  revolt 
against  the  Romans,  91.  i.  . 

Claudian  the  poet,  and  raneg\  rist  of  Snhcho, 
bis  works  snpplv  the  define  neies  of  history, 
398.  i.  Celebrates  the  murder  of  Rufinus,  399, 
i.  His  death  and  character.  416,  i.  .His  cha- 
racter of  the  eunuch  Eutropius,  441,  I. 

Claudius,  emperor,  chosen  by  the  piatonan 
guards,  without  the  concurrence  of  the  senate, 

Claudius,  emperor,  successor  to  Galliemis,  his 
character  and  elevation  to  t  l  e  throne,  107, ). 

CJearder,  minister  of  the  emperor  Com  mod  us, 
his  historv,  43,  i.  . 

Clemens.  Flavius,  and  his  wife  Dmniijlla,  why 
distinguished  as  christian  martyrs.  1^8.  I. 

Clement  111.  pope,  and  the  emperor  Henry  i  ll. 
mutually  confirm  each  others  sovereign  cha- 
racters. 308,  ii. 

Clement  V.  pope,  transfers  the  holy  see  from 
Rome  to  Avignon.  472,  ii. 

Clersy.  when  fust  distinguished  imm  the  laity, 
173.  259.  i.  „  , 

-  -  -  the  rank*  and  numbers  of,  how  multi- 
plied, 2Gl,i.  Their  property,  ib.  Their  prTen- 
cps  only  cognizable  byjheir  own  order,  262,  i. 
Valentinian's  edict  to  resirain  the  avarice  oi, 
337,  i.  .  . 

Clod  run;  the  Prst  of  the  Merovingian  race  of 
kings  of  'be  Franks  in  Gaul,  his  reign,  470.  i. 

Clod, us  Alhinus,  governor  of  Britain.  Ins  steady 
fidelity  during  tt-c  re  vol  u  ions  at  Rome,  49,  i. 
Declares  hi  i  self  against  Jnlianus,  ib. . 

Clotilda,  piece  o)  |  he  king  of  Rurgundy.  is  marri- 
ed to  Clovis  king  of  ihe  Franks,  and  converts 
her  pagan  husband.  512,  i.  Exhorts  her  hus- 
band to  the  Gothir  war,  514,  i. 

Clovis,  king  of  the  Franks,  his  descent  and  reigpB 
510,i. 

Cluverins,  his  account  of  the  object  5  of  n  deration 

among  i  he  ancient  Germans.  90,  i.  ndt 
Cochi'  fal,  importance  of  the  discovery  of,  .n  the 

art  of  clveing.  10,  ii.  note. 
Code  of  .Justinian,  how  formed,  83,  II.   New  edi- 

i  ion  of,  K5.  ii. 
Codicils. .how  fur  admins  hy  the  Roman  law 

reppprting  testaments,  92.  ii. 
Ccenobites,  in  monkish  history*  describ  -d,  501,  i. 
Coinage,  how  regulated  by  the  Roman  emperors, 

4f-8,  ii. 

Crihtios,  the  modern  MirtgreljU,  described,  55,  n. 
Manners  of  the  na  iiveij,  50.  ii.  Revolt  of.  from 
'he  Romans  to  the  Persians,  and  repentance, 
57.  ii.  Colchian  war.  in  f*rmsequence,58,  ri. 

Coliseum,  of  the  emperor  Til  us.  ohserval  ions  on* 
494,  ii-   Exihirion  of  a  bull-feast  in.  ib.  _ 

Coilyridian  heretic?,  an  account  of,  211.  ii. 

Colonic*,  Roman,  how  planted,  24.  i. 

Colonna.  hi«*ory  of  the  Roman  family  of,  474,  ii. 

Colossus  of  Rhodes,  some  account  of,  233, 11. 
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Columns  of  Hercules,  their  situation,  21,  i- 
Comana,  the  rich  temple  of,  suppressed,  and  the 
revenues  confiscated,  by  the  empciurs  of  the 
east,  319*230,  i. 
Combat ,  judicial^  origin  of,  in  the  Salic  laws,  518, 
i.  The  law*  of,  according  to  the  assize  of  Je- 
rusalem* 421.  ii.  Apology  tor  the  practice  of, 
385;  ii.  note. 

(Jour'ls,  account  of  those  which  appeared  in  the 

reign  ol  Justinian,  73,  ii. 
Commentiolus,  his  disgraceful  warfare  against 

the  Avars,  115,  ii. 
Com  i  od us,  emperor,  f i is  education,  character, 

and  reign.  41.  i. 
Comnern,  origin  of  the  family  of,  on  the  throne 

of  Constantinople,  104,  ii.   Its  extinction,  400, 

ii. 

Conception,  immaculate,  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
the  doctrine  of,  from  whence  derived.  202,  ii. 

Concubine,  according  to  the  Roman  civil  law, 
explained,  8U,  ii. 

Conn  ..ignition,  general  ideas  of  the  primitive 
christians  concerning,  100,  i. 

Conquest,  the  vanity  of,  not  so  justifiable  as  the 
desire  of  spoil,  342,  i.  Is  rather  achieved  by 
art  than  personal  valour,  45lJ,  i. 

Conrad  1  H.  emperor,  engages  in  the  second  cru- 
sade, 344,  ii.  His  disastrous  expedition,  315, 
ii. 

Conrad  of  Mont  for  rat ,  defends  Tyre  against  Ssjs> 
din,  351,  ii.    Is  assassinated,  352,  ii. 

Constance,  treaty  of.  I'JO.  ii. 

Cons  tans,  the  third  sou  of  Const  antine  1  lie  Great , 
is  sent  to  govern  the  western  provinces  of  the 
empire,  2J8,  i.  Division  of  the  empire  among 
him  and  his  brothers,  on  the  dejtth  of  their  la- 
ther,231,  i.  Is  invaded  by  Jus  brot  her  Constan- 
tine, 234,  i.  Is  killed,  on  the  usurpation  of 
Magnentius,  235,  i.  Espoused  the  cause  of 
Athanastus  against  his  brother  L'onstantius, 
278.  i. 

Constans  II.  emperor  of  Constantinople,  152,  ii. 

Constantia,  princess,  grand-daughter  of  Constan- 
tine  theGreat,  is  carried  by  her  mother  to  the 
camp  of  the  usurper  Procopius,  332,  i.  Nar- 
rowly escapes  fulling  into  the  bands  of  the 
Quad  it  348,  i.  Marries  the  emperor  Gratian, 
349.  i.  . 

Constantina,  daughter  of  Constantine  the  Great, 
and  widow  of  Haunibalianus,  places  the  dia- 
dem on  the  head  of  ill*-  general  Vetramo,  235, 
i.  Is  married  lo  GaUua,  239,  i.  Her  character, 
ib.  Dies.  240.  i. 

Constantina.  widow  of  1  he  eastern  emperor  Mau- 
rice, the  cruel  fate  of.  and  her  daughters,  1 17. 
»• 

Constantine  the  Great,  the  several  opinions  as  to 
the. place  of  his  birth.  143.  i.  His  history,  ib. 
He  is  saluted  emperor  by  the  British  legions  on 
the  death  of  his  fkiher,  ib.  Marries  Faust  a, 
the  daughter  of  Maxirnian,  145.  i.  Puts  Max- 
imian  to  death,  147,  l.  General  review  of  his 
administration  in  Gaul,  148,  i.  Undertakes  to 
deliver  Rome  from  the  tyranny  of  Maxentius, 
14i>,  i.  Defeats  Maxentius,  and  run  -s  Rome. 
151,  i.  His  alliance  with  Licinius,  15 J.  i.  De- 
feats Licinius,  153,  i.  Peace  concluded  wiili 
Licinius,  154,  i.  His  laws,  ib.  Chastises  the 
Goths,  155,  i.   Second  civil  war  with  Licinius. 

150.  i. 

•  -  .•  motives  which  induced  him  to  make  By- 
zantium the  capiial  of  his  empire,  205,  i.  De- 
clares his  determi  mtion  To  spring  from  divine 
command,  208,  i.  Despoils  other  cities  of  the ir 
ornaments  to  decorate  his  new  capital,  20!*,  i. 
Ceremony  of  dedicating  his  new  city,  211,  i 
Form  of  civil  a--d  military  administration  esta- 
blished there,  ib.  Separates  th-  civil  from  l  he 
military  ad  mini -t  rat  ion,  210,  i-  Corrupted  mili- 
tary discipline,  ib.  His  character.  224.  _i.  Ac- 
count of  his  Tamil  * '.  2*i;>,  i.  His  jealousy  of  his  son 
Crispus,  220,  i.  Mysterious  deaths  of  Cnspus 
and  Licinius,  ib.  His  repentance  and  acts  of 
atoneme  t  inquired  into.  227.  i.  His  sons  and 
nephews,  228.  i.  Sands  them  to  superintend 
the  several  provinces  of  the  empire,  ib.  Assists 
the  Sarmatians,  and  provokes  the  Goths,  220, 

i.  Reduces  'he  Goths  to  peace.  230,  i.  (lis 
death.  ib.  Attempt  to  ascertain  the  date  of  hi 
conversion  to  Christianity,  251.  i.  His  pagan 
superstition.  25-2,  i.  Protects  the  christians  in 
Gaul,  ib.  Publishes  the  edict  of  Milan,  ib. 
Motives  which  recommended  the  christians  to 
his  favour.  253,  i.  Exhorts  his  subjects  to  em- 
brace the  christian  profession.  254,  i.  He*  fa- 
mous standard  th"  Lnbarum  described.  255,  i. 
Hiw  celebrated  vision  previous  to  his  battle 
with  Maxentius,  250,  i-  S'ory  of  the  miracu- 
lous cross  in  the  air,  ib.  His  conversion  ac- 
counted for,  from  natural  and  probable  causes, 
257,  i.  His  theological  discourses*  ib.  Bis  de- 
votion and  privileges,  25H,  i.  The  delay  of  his 
baptism  accounted  for.ift.  Is  commemorated 
as  a  saint  hv  the  Greeks,  ib.  His  edict  against 
heretics,  205,  i.  Favours  the  cause  of  Cceeilian 
against  Oonatus,  ib  His  sensible  letter  to  the 
bishop  of  Alexandria,  273.  i.  How  prevailed 
on  to  ratify  the  Niceiie  creed,  274.  i.  His  levi- 
ty in  religion,  ib.  Granted  a  toleration  to  his  pa- 
gan subjects,  285,  i.  Hisr  form  of  pagan  abu- 
ses, ib.  Was  associated  with  the  heathen  dei- 
ties after  his  death,  by  a  decree  of  the  senate, 
280,  i.  His  discovery  of  the  holy  sepulchre, 
304,  i.  ... 

Constant!  ne,  publicat  ion  of  his  fictitious  donation 
to  the  bishops  of  Rome,  180,  ii.  Fabulous  in- 
terdiction of  marriage  with  strangers,  ascribed 
to  him,  274.  ii. 

Constantine  11.  the  son  of  Constantino  the  Great, 
is  sent  to  preside  over  Gaul.  228.  i.  Division 
of  the  empire  among  him  and  his  brothers,  on 
the  death  of  their  father,  231.  i.  Invades  his 
brother  Conetans.  and  is  killed.  234.  i. 

Constantino  III*  emperor   of  Cons'  antiuople, 

151.  ii. 

Constantino  IV.  Po?onatus,  emperor  of  Constan- 
tinople, 152.  ii. 

Constantino  V.  Copronvmus,  emperor  of  Con- 
stantinople. 155.  ii    Fated  of  his  five  sons,  157. 

ii.  Revolt  of  Artav asdes, and  troubles  on  ac 
count  of  image  worship*  175, ii.  Abolishes  the 
monkish  order,  ib. 

Constantine  VI.  emperor  of  Constantinople,  157, 
11. 

Oonstantine  VII.  Porphyrogeiiit.ua,  emperor  of 
Constantinople,  101,  ii.    Ffis  cautions  against 


discovering  the  secret  of  the  Greek  fire,  251. 
ii.  Account  ol  his  works,  207,  ii.  Their  im- 
perfections pointed  out,  ib.  His  account  of  the 
ceremonies  ot  the  Bj  zant  me  court,  274,  ii.  Jus- 
tifies the  marriage  of  Jiis  ton  with  the  princes* 
Bertha  ot  France,  ib. 
Constu mine  V1U.  emperor  of  Constantinople, 
1<>1,  ii. 

Constantine  IX.  emperor  of  Constantinople,  103, 
ii. 

Constantino  X.  Monomachus,  emperor  of  Con- 
stantinople, 104,  ii. 

Constantine  XI.  Ducas,  emperor  <:f  Constantino- 
ple. 105.  ii. 

Constauiiue  Palavdogus,  the  last  of  ho  Greek 
emperors,  his  reign,  447.  ii. 

Cons  tan  tine  Sj  I  van  us,  founder  of  the  Paulicians, 
his  death,  2ir3,  ii. 

Constantine.  a  private  soldier  in  Britain,  elected 
emperor  for  the  sake  of  his  name,  413,  i.  He 
reduces  Gaul  and  Spam,  413,  434,  i.  His  re- 
duction and  death,  435,  i. 

Constantine,  general  under  Bclisarius  in  Italy, 
his  death,  41,  ii. 

Constantinople,  its  situation  described,  with  the 
motives  which  induced  Constantine  theGreat 
to  make  this  city  the  capital  of  his  empire,  266*, 
i.  Its  local  advantages, '208.  i.  Its  extent,  ib. 
Progress  ot  the  work,  2011,  i.  Principal  edifices. 
ib.  How  furnished  with  inhabitants,  210,  i. 
Privileges  granted  to  it.rrV  lis  dedication,  211, 
i.  Review  ot  the  new  form  of  civil  and  milita- 
ry administration  established  there,  ib.  Is  al- 
lotted u>  Constantine  the  Younger,  in  the  divi- 
sion of  the  empire,  on  the  emperor's  death,  231, 
i.  Violent  contests  there  between  the  rival 
bishops.  Paul  and  Macedonius,  282,  i.  Blood] 
engagements  between  the  Aihanasians  and 
Ariaus  on  the  removal  of  the  body  of  Constan- 
tine, 283.  i.  Triumphant  entry  ol  the  emperor 
Julian.  203.  i.  The  senate  of,  allowed  the  same 
powers  and  honours  as  that  at  Rome,  2flfc  i. 
Arrival  of  Vaiens,  as  emperor  of  the  East,  331, 

i.  Revolt  of  Procopius. 332,  i. 

*  -  -  -  -  continued  the  principal  seat  of  the 
Arian  heresy,  during  the  reign  of  Constantius 
and  Vaiens,  372.  i.  Is  purged  from  Arian  iarn 
by  the  emperor  Thendosius.  373.  i.  Council  of. 
374,  i.  lsenriched  by  the  bodies  of  saints  and 
martyrs.  383,  i.  Insurrection  against  Gumas 
and  his  Arian  Goths,  444,  i.  Persecution  of  the 
arch  bis  Imp  St.-Chrj  sosiom,  440,  i.  Popu  ar  tu- 
mults on  his  account,  ib.  Earthquake  there, 
401.i. 

-  -  -  -  the  city  and  eastern  empire  distrac- 
ted by  the  factions  of  the  circus,  7.  ii.  Foun- 
dation of  the  church  of  St.  Sophia.  15.  ii.  Oili- 
er churches  erected,  there  by  Justinian,  10.  ii. 
J/riiimph  of  Belisanufl  over  the  Vandals,  30, 

ii.  State  of  the  armies  under  the  emperor 
Maurice,  HO,  ii.  The  armies  and  city  revolt 
against  him,  ib.  Deliverance  of  the  city  from 
the  Persians  and  Avars,  123, ii.  Religious  war 
;  bout  the  Trisagion,  13H.  ii. 

•  -  -  •  prospectus  ot  i  he  remaining  history  of 
the  eastern  empire,  J50.  ii.  Summary  review 
of  the  five  dynasties  of  the  Greek  empire,  171, 
ii.  Tumult*:  in  the  city  to  oppose  the  destruc- 
tion of  images,  175,  ii.  Abolition  of  the  monk- 
ish order  by  Constantine,  ib.  First  siege  of.  by 
the  Saracens.  24'*.  ii.  Second  siege  by  the  Sa- 
racen*,250,  ii.  Review  of  the  provinces  of  the 
Greek  empire  in  the  tenth  century,  208,  ii. 
Riches  of  the  city  of  Constantinople,  271.  ij. 
The  imperial  palace  of,  ib.  Offi ees  of  state, 
272,  ii.  Military  character  of  the  Greeks.  270, 
ii.  The  name  and  character  of  Rinnans  sup- 
ported to  the  last,  279,  ii.  Decline  and  revival 
of  literature,  ib.  The  city  menaced  by  the 
Turks,  390,  ii.  Account  of  the  V.irangians, 
2J*2,  ii.  Naval  expeditions  of  the  Russians 
against  the  city,  293,  ii. 

-  -  -  -  origin  of  the  separation  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  churches,  357,  ii.  Massacre  of  the 
Latins.  359,  ii.  Invasion  of  the  Greek  empire 
and  conquest  of  Constantinople  Dry  the  crusa- 
ders, 304.  ii.  The  city,  taken,  and  Isaac  Ange- 
lus  restored,  300.  ii.  Part  of  the  city  burnt  by 
the  Latins,  307,  ii.  Second  siege  of  the  city  by 
the  Latins,  ib.  Is  pillaged.  308,  ii.  Account 
of  the  statues  destroyed.  37't.  ii.  Partition  of 
the  Grpek  empire  by  the  French  and  Vene- 
tians, 371.  ii.  The  Greeks  rise  against  their 
Lai  in  conquerors.  373.  ii.  The  city  retaken  by 
the  Greeks.  379,  ii.  Th"  suburb  of  Go  lata  as- 
signed to  the  Genoese,  399,  ii.  Hostilities  be- 
tween the  Genoese  and  the  emperor.  400,  ii. 
How  the  city  escaped  the  Moguls.  407.  ii.  Is 
besieged  by  the  sultan  Amu  rath  11.423,  ii.  Is 
compared  with  Rome,  440.  ii  Is  besieged  By 
Mahomet  II.  sultan  of  the  Turks.  -152.  ii.  Is 
stormed  and  taken,  -157.  ii.  B-comes  the  capi- 
tal of  the  Turkish  empire,  459.  ii. 

Constantius  Cblorus,  governor  of  Dalmatia,  was 
intended  to  be  adopted  by  the  emperor  ( "arus, 
in  the  room  of  his  vicious  son  Cariuus,  120,  i. 
Is  associated  an  Cssar  by  Diocletian  in  his  ad- 
ministration. 129.  i  Assumes  the  title  of  Au- 
gustus, on  the  abdication  of  Diocletian.  142.  i. 
His  death,  143,  i.  Gran:ed  a  toleration  to  the 
christians,  201,  i. 

Constantius.  the  second  son  of  Constantine  the 
Great,  his  education.  228.  i.  Is  sent  to  govern 
the  eastern  provinces  of  the  empire,  ib.  Seizes 
Constantinople  on  the  death  of  his  father.  231, 
i.  Conspires  t  he  death  of  his  kinsmen,  ib.  Di- 
vision of  th"1  empire  among  him  and  bis  bro- 
thers, ib.  Restores  Chosrocs  kin?  of  Armenia . 
232.  i.  Rattle  of  Singara  with  Sanor,  king  of 
Persia,  ib.  Rejects  the  offers  of  Magnentius 
and  V'etranio.  oh  the  plea  of  a  vision.  235.  i. 
His  oration  to  the  ]  llyrian  troops  a*  the  inter- 
view with  Vet  Fan  id,  ib  Defeats  Magnentius 
at  the  battle  of  Mursa.230.  i.  His  councils  go- 
verned bv  eunuchs.  238.  i.  Educa'ion  of  his 
cousins  G^IIus  and  Julian,  ib.  Disgrace  and  I 
death  of  Callus.  240.  i.  Sends  for  .lulian  to 
court. 241,  i.  Invesm  him  with  the  title  of  Ce- 
sar. 24-J.  i.  Vi=itB  Rome,  ib  Presents  an  obe- 
lisk to  i  hat  city.  213.  i.  The  Qttadian  andSar-  | 
matian  wars,  ib  His  Persian  negotiations,  i 
244,  i.  Mismanagement  of  affairs  in  th"  east, 
240,  i.  Favours  fhe  Ariaus,  274.  i.  Ili<  reli- 
gious character  by  Ammianus  the  historian, 
275.  i.  His  restless  endeavours  to  establish  an 
uniformity  of  christian  doctrine,  ib.  Atbana- 


MUfl  driven  into  exile  by  the  council  of  Antioch, 
«¥/•¥■  Is  intimidated  by  his  brother  <  'oust an*, 
and  invites  Aihauasins  back  again,  StTB,  i.  His 
►eve  re  tt.  am  cut  ot  those  bishops  u  l,o  refused 
lo  concur  in  deposing  Athannsius,  276,  i.  1 1  is 
scrupulous  orthodoxy,  ib.  His  cautious  con- 
duel  in  expelling  Athunnsiu*  Iron,  Alexandria, 
*'c0,  i.  His  sirenuous  efforts  lo  sense  his  per- 
son, 281.  i.  Atoanaatos  writes  invectives  to 
expose  bis  character,  ib.  Is  constrained  lo  re- 
store Liberius,  bishop  of  Run  e,  282,  i,  Sup- 
ports Macedouius.  bishop  of  Conoaiitmopl.-. 
and  countenances  his  persecutions  ol  the  ca- 
tholics and  Novatiane,  263,  i.  His  conduct  to- 
wards his  pagan  subjects,  285,  i.  Envies  the 
lu  me  o  I  Julian,  286.  i.  Recalls  the  legion  I 
from  G:iul,  2B7,  I.  Negeciatiuns  between  him 
and  Julian,  2H.t,  j.  Hi*  preparations  to  nnposH 
Julian,  292,  i.  His  death  and  character,  292;  i. 
Constantius,  general,  relieves  the  British  empe- 
ror Constantine  when  besieged  in  Aries,  435,  i. 
His  character  and  victorh  p,  ib.  nil  marriage 
with  Placidia,  and  death.  452, i. 
Constantius.  secret  arv  to  Attila  king  of  the  Hun*. 
Iiis  matrimonial  negociation  at  the  court  of 
Cniistantiuople,  464,  i. 
Consul,  the  office  of,  explained,  34,  i.  Altera- 
tions this  office  underwent  under  the  emperors, 
and  when  Cunsiantinonle  became  the  seat  of 
empire,  212,  i.  yhe  bffico-ofi suppressed  bv  the 
emperor  Jusiinian.  22,  ii.  Is  now  6unk  to  a 
commercial  agent,  407.  ii. 
Contracts,  the  Roman  laws  respecting,  92,  ii 
Copls  of  Egy.pl .  bnet  history  of,  J47.  ii. 
Cojinth,  leyiving  as  a  Roman  colony,  celebrates 
the  Isthmian  games,  under  the  emperor  Julian* 
996,  i.  The  isthmus  of,  fortified  by  the  emperor 
Justinian,  18,  ii. 
Cornwall,  reduction  of,  by  the  Saxons.  525,  i. 
Coronary  gold,  nature  of  those  offerings  to  the 

Roman  emperors.  224,  i. 
Gorvinus,  Matthias,  king  of  Hungary,  his  cha 

racier.  4-15,  ii. 
Cosmas  indicopleustes,  account  of  his  christian 

topography,  J2,  ii.  vote,  J43,  ii.  note. 
Cosmo  of  Medici's,  his  character,  439,  ii. 
Councils  and  synods  ot 
Antioch.  277,  i. 
Aries.  278,  i. 
Basil.  430.  ii 
Caesarea,  270,  i. 
far'hage,5(,5.506,i.29,ii. 
Chalcedon.  446,  i.  135,  ii. 
Clermont,  325,  ii.  w 
Constance,  529,  -130.  486.  ii. 
Constantinople.  374.  i.  140, 141,174.358,  «. 
Ephesus.  132.  135,  it 
Ferrara,  432.  ii. 
Florence,  432,  ij. 
Frankfort,  ]H3.  it. 
Lyons.  513,  i.  377,388.  ii- 
Milan,  278.  i. 
Nice,  271,  i.  182,  ii 
Pisa,  430.  ii. 
Plaeentin .  324,  ii. 
Rimini,  273,  i. 
Sardica,  '277.  i. 
Toledo.  500.  523,  i. 
Tyre,  270.  i. 
Count,  great  difference  between  the  ancient  and 
modern  application  of  this  title,  21G,  i.  By 
whom  first  invented,  217.  i.   Of  the  sacred  lar- 
gesses, under  Constantine  the  Great,  his  (  ffice, 
220,  i.   Of  the  domestics  in  the  eastern  empire, 
his  office,  ib. 
Courtenay,  history  of  the  family  of,  381.  ii. 
Crescent  i  us.  consul  of  Rome,  his  vicissit  udes,  and 

disgraceful  death,  ISO,  ii- 
Crete,  the  isle  of.  subdued  by  the  Saracens,  259, 
ii.       recovered  by  Nicephorus  Phocas,  200,  ii. 
Is  purchased  by  the  Venetians,  372.  ii. 
Crimes,  how  distinguished  by  the  penal  laws  of 

the  Romans,  95,  ii. 
Crispus.  son  of  Constantine  the  Great,  is  declar- 
ed Csesar,  154,  i.   Distinguishes  his  va lour 
against  the  Franks  and  Alemanni.  155.  i.  For- 
ces the  passage  of  the  Hellespont .  and  defeats 
the  fleet  of  Licinius.  150,  i-  His  character,  226, 
i.   His  mysterious  death,  ib 
Crispus,  the  patrician,  marries  the  daughter  of 
Phocas,  iind  contributes  to  depose  him,  118,  ii. 
Is  obliged  to  turn  monk.  ib.        _  '■ 
Croatia,  account  of  the  kingdom  ol,  2c*,  n. 
Cross,  the  different  sentiments  enter  i  a  it  ed  of  this 
instrument  of  punishment,  by  the  Pagan  and 
christian  Romans,  255,  i.   The  famous  stan- 
dard of.  in  the  nrmv  of  < 'oriiiani  ine  i  he  (Ireat, 
described,  ib.   His  vision  of,  256,257.  i.  The 
holy  sepulchre  and  cross  of  Christ  discovered. 
305,  i.   The  cross  of  Christ  undiminished  by 
distribution  to  pilgrims,  ib. 
Crown  of  thorns,  ns  transfer  from  Constantinople 

to  Paris,  377,  ii. 
Crowns, mural  and  nbsidi .»nal,  the  distinction  be- 
tween, 319,  i.  vote. 
Crusade,  the  first  resolved  on  ar  the  council  of 
Clermont,  325.  ii.  Inquiry  into  the  justice  of 
the  holy  war.  320,  ii.  Examination  into  the 
private  motives  of  the  crusaders,  328,  ii.  De- 
parture of  the  crusaders,  329,  ii  Account  of 
the  chiefs,  330.  ii.  Their  march  to  Constanti- 
no <>!e  332.  ii  Review  of  their  numbers.  334.  ii. 
Thev  take  Nice.  335.  ii.  Rattle  of  Dor?  tie  Dm, 
ib.  Thev  take  Antioch,  330.  ii.  Their  distres- 
ses, 337.  ii.  Are  relieved  bvthe  discovery  of 
the  holy  lance.  338.  ii.  Siege  and  conquest  of 
Jerusalem,  33ft.  jj.  Godfrey  of  Rouilloit  chosen 
king  of  Jerusalem,  3-tO,  ii.  The  second  cro- 
sade.344,ii.  The  crusader*  ill-treated  by  the 
Greek  emperors.  345.  ii.  The  third  crusade, 
351.  ii.  Siege  of  Acre,  ib:  Fourth  ami  fitth 
crusades.  353.  ii  Sixth  crusade,  354.  ii.  Se- 
venth crusade,  355,  ii.  Recapitulation  of  the 
fourth  crusade,  302,  ii.  General  consequences 
of  the  crusades,  379,  ii.  .  _ 

("i- siphon,  the  city  of,  plundered  by  the  Romans, 
81.  i.  Its  situation  described.  3J0,  i.  Julian 
declines  the  siege  of  that  city,  321. 1.  Is  sack- 
ed by  the  Saracens.  222.  ii.  , 
Cublai.  emperor  of  China,  his  character,  40b, 
ii. 

Curopalata.  his  ofiW  under  t  he  Greek  emperors. 
272,  it. 

t*  'ust (.ins.  duties  of.  imposed  by  Augustus,  07, 1. 
Cycle,  ol  indications,  the  origin  ot  traced,  and 
how  nowt  niplojed,221.  i-  note. 


GENERAL  INDEX. 


Cyprian,  bishop  of  Carthage,  hi*  history  and 
martyrdom,  191,  i.  •  -=  -  * 

Cyprus,  the  kingdom  of,  bestowed  on  the  house 
of  Lusignan,  by  Richard  1.  of  England.  359, 

Gyrene,  the  Greek  colonies  then*  finally  extermi- 
nated byChosroesIl.  king  of  Persia,  119,  n. 

Cyriades,  an  obscure  fugitive,  is  set  up,  hv  Sa- 
por the  Persian  monarch,  as  emperor  ot  Rome, 

Cyril,'  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  his  pompous  relation 
of  a  miraculous  appearance  of  a  celestial  cross, 
274,  i    Hi*5  ambiguous  character,  305,  i. 

Cyril,  patriarch  o'  Alexandria,  his  life  and  char- 
racier,  130-  li.  Condemns  the  heresy  nf  ftesto- 
rius.  132.  ii.  Procures  the  decision  of  the  coun- 
cil of  fipheam  against  Nestorius,  ib.  His  court 
intrigues,  134t  Ik  ;  < 

Cyzicus,  how  it  escaped  destruction  from  the 
Goths.  101,  i.  Isat  length  ruined  by  them.  102. 
i.  The  island  and  city  of,  seized  by  the  usur- 
per Procopius,  332,  i. 

D 

Dacia.  conquest  of,  by  the  emperor  Trajan  ,^14.  i. 

It-  si-uatiun.  20,  i.   Is  overrun  by  the  Gnihs, 

95,  h  Ls  resigned  to  them  by  Aurclian,  J 10,  i. 
iHemons,  sup|M>sed  to  be  i  he  aui  hors  and  objects 

of  p;>gau  ukdatry,  by  the  primitive  christians, 

1*52,  i- 

Dagisieu*.  general  of  the  emperor  Justinian,  be- 
sieges Peirju  57,  ii.  Commands  the  Huns  in  It- 
aly under  Nar*es,67.  ii-  , 

Daimbert  archbishop  ot  Pisa,  installed  patriarch 
of  Jerusalem.  34 1.  ii. 

Dalmatia.  described.  20,  I.  Produce  of  a  silver 
mine  there,  bT>,  i.  vote  . 

Ifeilmatius.  nephew  of  Constantine  hip  Great,  is 
created  Ca-s.tr,  2^8,  i.  is  sent  to  govern  the 
Gothic  frontier,  ib.  Is  cruelly  destroyed  by 
Con8*nntius.231,  i. 

Damascus.  sieg<*  of.  by  ih"  Saracens.  226,  H. 
The  city  reduced  both  by  storm  and  by  treaty* 
227,  ii.  Remark*  OB  Hugh-s's  tragedy  of  this 
si*-ge,  228.  ii.  note.  Taken  and  destroyed  by 
Tamerla-se,  417,  ii.  .  . 

Bamasu*.  bishop  of  Rome,  edict  of  V,  lentinmn 
addressed  to  him,  to  restrain  the  crafty  avarice 
of  the  Roman  clergy,  337,  i.  His  bloody  con- 
test wii  h  Uranus  lor  the  episcopal  dignity,  ib. 

Dames,  the  Ar:*h,  his  gallant  enterprise  against 
the  castle  of  Aleppo,  232,  ii. 

Damiet  a  is  taken  by  Louis  IX.  of  France,  355, 

Damophilus,  archbishop  of  Constantinople,  re- 
signs his  s»-e,  r..ther  than  subscribe  the  Nicene 
creed,  374,  i. 

Dai'dol  •,  llMnry*  doge  of  Venice,  his  character, 
301.  ii-    I*  made  despot  of  R  .mania.  371,  II. 

Daniel,  fir*t  bishop  of  Winchester,  his  instruc- 
tions'o  Sr.  Boniface,  fur  the  conversion  of  infi- 
delst503.  i. 

Danielis.  a  Grrrinn  matron,  her  presents  to  the 
emperor  Basil.  270.  ii.  Her  visit  to  him  al  Con- 
stantinople, 273,  ii.   Her  testament,  ib. 

Danube,  course  nf  the  river,  and  the  provinces  of, 
described.  20.  i. 

Danhne,  the  sarred  grove  and  temple  of,  at  An* 
tioch.  described,  30H,  i.  Is  converged  to  chris- 
tian porpos'  S  by  G  tllus,  and  restored  to  the  pa- 
gans by  Julian,  309,  i.  The  temple  burned, 
ib- 

Dara.  i  hr-  fr.rt  irl^ q  •  ion  of,  hv  Just  inian,  descrihed, 
20.  ii.  The  demolition  of.  by  the  Per-ians.  pre- 
vented Kv  peace.  53,  ii.  Is  taken  by  Chosroes, 
king  of  Persia.  1 10,  ii. 
Darin*,  his  scheme  for  connecting  the  continents 
of  Europe  and  Asia.  206,  i. 

Darkness,  pretcrnatur  i.  al  the  time  of  the  pas- 
sion, is  unnoticed  by  the  heathen  philosophers 
and  historians.  181,  f. 

Dasiagard,  ihe  P»  -=>an  royal  seat  of,  plundered 
by  th**  emperor  Heracfins,  125.  ii. 

Dauanus.  governor  of  Spain,  yields  ready  obe- 
dience to  ihe  imperial  edicts  against  the  chris- 
tians. 201.  i. 

Datiue.  bishop  nf  Milan,  instigates  the  revolt  of 
the  Ligurians  lo  Justinian*  40,  ii.  Escapes  to 
Constantinople  on  the  taking  of  Milan  by  the 
Burgundians.  41,  ii. 

D.  btors.  insolvent,  cruel  punishment  of,  by  the 
law  of  the  t  welve  tables.  93,  ii. 

jfenemyirs,  wrjgwof  th>*  laws  of  the  twelve  ta- 
bles, 77.  ii.  Their  laws  suoerseded  by  the  per- 
petual pdirt ,  79.  ii.  Severity  of,  93,  ii.. 

Decius.  his  exaltation  to,  be  empire,  1*2,  i.  "  as 
a  persecutor  of  ihe  christians,  196,  i. 

Decurions.  in  the  Roman  empire,  are  severely 
t rented  by  the  imperial  laws,  221,  i. 

Dei  fie  lion  of  the  Roman  emperors,  hnw  this 
species  of  idola'ry  was  introduced,  30,  i. 

Delators,  are  encouraged  hv  the  emperor  Com  mo- 
dus, to  gratify  bis  hatred  of  Ihe  senate,  42,  i. 
Are  suppressed  by  Pertinax.  40,  i. 

Delphi,  the  the  sacred  ornaments  of  the  term  le 
of.  removed  to  Cons'  antinople  by  Constantine 
the  Great,  209.  i.  note. 

Democracy,  a  form  of  government  unfavourable 
to  freedom  in  a  large  state.  24,  i. 

Demosthenes,  governor  of  Ca?sarea.  his  gallant 
defence  against,  and  heroic  escape  from.  Sapor 
kingof  Persia,  103,  i. 

Deogratias,  bishop  nf  Parthage.  humanely  suc- 
cours the  captives  brought  from  Rome  by  Gen- 
seric  king  of  ihe  Vandals,  481,  i. 

Derar,  the  Saracen,  his  character,  220,  ii. 

Desid  Tins,  the  bust  king  of  the  Lombards,  con- 
quered by  Charlemagne.  179,  ii. 

Despot,  nature  of  that  title  in  the  Greek  empire, 
272,  ii. 

Dqs|i  ifjsm  originates  in  superstition,  8$,  i.  vote. 

Diadem  assumed  by  Diocletian,  what.  136,  i 

Diamond;.,  the  art  nf  rutting  them,  unknown  to 
the  ancients,  67.  i.  note. 

Didius  Jn lianas,  purchases  the  imperial  dignity 
at  a  public  ancrion,  48.  i. 

Dio^esps  of  the  Roman  empire,  their  number  and 
government,  215,  t. 

Diocletian,  the  manner  of  h!=  militarv  election  to 
the  empire,  128,  i.  His  birth  and  character,  ib. 
Takes  Maximian  for  his  colleague.  123,  i.  As- 
sociates as  Caesars,  Galerius,  and  Constant  ins 
Chlorus,  ib.  His  triumph,  in  conjunction  with 
Max'mian,  136.  i-  Fixea  his  court  at  the  city 
of  Nicomedia.  137,  i     Abdicates  th-3  empirp, 


139,  i.  Parallel  between  him  and  the  emperor 
Charles  V.  ib.  Passes  his  life  in  retirement  al 
Salona.  140,  i.  Hisii  partial  behaviour  toward 
the  christians,  197.  i.  Causes  that  produced 
the  persecution  of  the  chri.-iians  under  his  reign, 
197,  i. 

Dion  Cassias,  thp  historian,  screened  from  the 
fury  of  the  s  Jdiers,  by  the  emperor  Alexander 
Severus,  G4,  i.  ... 
Dioscorus.  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  his  outrage- 
ous behaviour  at  the  second  c.  uncil  of  Ephe- 
sus,  135,  ii.  ,1s  deposed  by  the  council  ol  Chal- 
cedon,  130,  ii.  _  , 

Disabul,  great  khan  of  the  Turks,  his  reception 

of  the  ambassadors  of  Justinian,  50,  ii. 
Divorce,  the  liberty  and  abuse  of,  by  the  Roman 

laws,  W,  ii.  Limitations  of,  ib.  . 
Docetes.  their  peculiar  tenets,  £68,  i.  12c,  ii.  De- 
rivation of  their  name,  208.  i.  vote.  m 
Dominic.  St.  Loricaius,  his  fortitude  in  flagella- 
tion, 327,  ii-  ,.  _  , 
Dorninud*  when  this  epithet  was  applied  to  the 

Roman  emperors,  138,  i.  _  ,  •  . 

Domit  ian,  emperor,  his  t  rpatment  of  his  kinsmen 
Fiavius  Sahinus,  and  Flavius  Clemens,  188,  i. 
Domitiau,  the  oriental  pracfecf,  isseni  by  theem- 
perorConstaniiustoreform  the  stateol  iheeast, 
then  oi»pressed  by  Gallus,239, i.  Isputtodeath 
there.  240,  i.  , 
Donarus.  his  contest  wi'h  Ca?cilian  for  the  see  of 
Carthage,  265.  i.   HisTorv  of  the  schism  of  the 
Dona  lists,  283,  i.   Persecution  of  the  Donatists 
by  the  emperor  Honorius.  454.  i 
Don  Iff-um,  battle  of,  bp? ween  sultan  Solimanand 

the  first  crusaders.  335,  ii. 
Doxology,  how  introduced  into  the  church-ser- 
vice, and  how  perverted.  282.  i. 
Dramatic  representa  ioriH  a'  Rome,  a  character 
of,  424.  i. 

Dreams,  the  popular  opinion  of  the  preternatural 
origin  oi.  favourable  to  thai  of  Consta  line  pre- 
vious to  his  battle  with  Maxeniiu1*,  256,  i.. 
Dromedary,  extraordinary  speed  ol  this  animal, 
1 15,  i.  note. 

Dromonts  of  the  Greek  empire  described,  275, 

Druids,  their  p  wer  in  Gnul  soppr^ssed  by  the 

emperors  Tiberius  and  Claudius.  23,  i. 
DruseS  of  mount  Libanos,  a  character  of,  323.  II. 

note.  .~  -  ,  ■-. 

Duke,  derivation  of  that  title,  and  great  change 
in  ihe  modern,  from  the  ancient , application  of 
it,  217,  i.  _ 
Dnrazzo,  siege  of,  hv  Robert  Guiscard.  305, 
Battle  of.  between  him  and  the  Greek  emperor 
Alexius.  300,  it. 


Earthquake,  an  extraordinarT  one  over  great 
part  -  f  ihe  Roman  empire.  349,  i.  Account  of 
those  ihat  happened  in  the  reign  of  Justinian. 
74.  ii.  C  . 

Ea>*t  India,  the  Roman  commercial  intercourse 
with  trrni  region,  31.  i.  Commodilies  of,  taxed 
by  Ab  xandpr  Severus.  07.  i. 

Ehioniles,  account  of  that  si  ct,  101.  L 

-  -  -  -  a  confutai  ion  of  their  errors,  supposed, 
by  the  primitive  fathers,  to  Ik-  a  particular  ob- 
ject in  the  writings  of  S;.  John  the  evangelist, 
268,  i. 

....  The:r  ideas  of  the  person  of  Jesus 

Christ.  127.  ii. 
Ecclcsiastes,  ihe  book  of,  why  not  likely  to  be  the 

production  of  king  Suloman,  31,  ii.  vote. 
Ecclesiastical  and  civil  powers,  distinguished  by 

the  fathers  of  the  christian  church,  259,  i. 
Ecdicius,  son  nf  the  emperor  Avitus,  his  gallant 

conduct  in  Gnu  1. 491 ,  j. 
F.fthests  of  the  emperor  Heraelius,  141,  ii. 
Edda.  of  Iceland,  the  system  >  '  mythology  in, 

93.  i. 

Eih  con.  is  sent  from  Attila  king  of  the  Huns,  as 
his  ambassador  to  the  emperor  Theodosius  the 
Younger,  41V4.  i.  Engages  in  a  proposal  io  as- 
sassinate Attila,  467.  i.  His  son  Odoacer,  the 
first  barbarian  king  of  Itah  ,  494.  i. 

Edes-^a.  the  purest  dialect  of  'he  Syriac  language 
spoken  Iht  re,  82.  i.  vote.  The  property  of  the 
christ  ians  t  here,  confiscated  by  ihe  emperor  Ju- 
lian, for  the  disorder^  conduct  of  the  Arians, 
310,  i.  Revolt  of  ihe  Roman  troojis  there,  116, 
ii.  Account  of  the  school  of.  143,  ii.  Hisioryof  Euri 
the  famous  image  there,  173.  ii.  The  city  and 
principality  nf,  •.-  ized  h\  Ba  Idwin  I  he  crusader, 
336.  it.  Is  retaken  by  Zenghi,  347.  ii.  The 
counts  of.  381,  ii. 

Edict  of  Milan,  published  by  Constantine  the 
Great.  252,  i. 

Edicts  of  the  prjptors  of  Rome,  under  the  repub- 
lic, their  nature  and  tendency,  78,  ii. 

Ednm.  why  thai  name  was  applied  to  the  Roman 
empire  by  the  Jews,  182,  i.  vote. 

Bilrirites,  the  Sarncon  dynasty  of,  204,  ii. 

Edward  I.  of  England,  his  crusade  to  the  Holy 
Land,  350,  ii.  . 

Eeidius,  his  character,  and  revolt  in  Ganl,  4P7, 1. 
His  son  Syaeriu*:,  511.  i.  , 

Egypt,  general  description  of.21,1.  The  super- 
cilious of.  with  difficulty  tolerntpd  at  Rome, 
23,  i.  Amount  of  its  revenues,  CO,  i.  Public 
works  executed  there  by  Probus,  123,  i.  Con- 
duct of  Diocletian  ihere  132,  i.  Progress  of 
Christianity  there,  177.  i. 

-  -   -  edict  of  the  emperor  Valens,  to  restrain 
the  numher  of  recluse  monks  there,  336,  i. 

-  -  -  the  worship  of  Serapis,  how  introduced 
thpre,390,  i.  His  temple  and  the  A>xandrinn 
library  destroyed  by  bishop  Theophilus.  391.  I. 
Origin  of  in  .nkish  inst  it  ui  iortp  in,  497.  i. 

-  -  -  great  supplies  of  wheat  furnished  by, 
for  the  citv  of  Consta. irinople.  in  ih--  time  of 
Justinian,  10,  ii.  Ecclesiastical  history  of,  147, 

-  -  -  reduced  hv  the  Saracens,  234.  ii.  Cap- 
ture of  A'exandria.  235.  ii.  Administratis  of, 
237.  ii.    IVccripi ion  of.  hy  Amrou.  ib. 

-  -  -  the  Egyptians  take  Jerusalem  from  the 
Turks.  339,  ii.  Egypt  conquered  by  the  Turks, 
34H.  ii.  Government  of  the  Mamnlukes  there, 
355.  ii. 

ENeabalu-:.  i--  der'ared  emperor  by  the  troops  at 
Emesa,  00.  i.  Was  the  first  Roman  who  wore 
garments  of  pure  silk,  II,  ii. 

Elephants,  inquiry  into  the  number  of.  hroogV 
into  the  field  bv  th*1  anrient  princes  pf  the  east. 


82,  i.  note.  With  what  view  introduced  in  file* 

circus  at  Rome  in  ihe  first  Punic  war,  126.  i- 
Eleusinian  mysteries,  why  tolerated  by  iht  em- 
peror Valentinian, 335,  i. 
Emigration  of  ihe  ancient  northern  nations,  tha 

nature  and  motives  of,  examined,  F8,  i. 
Emperors  of  Rome,  a  review  of  iheir  constir 
lotions,  79,  ii.    Their  legislative  power,  ift. 
Their  rescripts,  ib. 

■  -  -  -  otiGermany,  their  limited  powers, 
]9],  ii.  Of  Constantinople,  their  pomp  and 
luxury,  271.  ii.  OfnYcrs  of  the  palace,  siate# 
and  armv.272,  ii.  Adoration  of  the  emperor, 
mode  <  f,  273.  ii.  Their  public  appearance,  ib. 
Their  despotic  power,  2*5.  ii.  Their  navy.  ib. 
They  retain  the  name  of  Romans  to  the  last, 
279.  ii. 

Empire,  Roman,  divi-ion  of,  into  the  East  and 
West  empires  hy  Valentinian.  331,  i.  Extinc 
tion  of  the  western  empire,  494.  i.  . 

Encampmet  t,  Roman,  di  srribed,  *H,  i. 

Ennodius.the  servile  flntierer  of  Theodnric  the 
Ostregoih  king  of  Italy,  is  made  bishop  of  Pa- 
vi.t.  5:14.  i.  Jiofe. 

Epagathus,  leader  of  the  mufnoos  pra-tonnns-. 
who  murdered  their  pr«fert  Clpi^n*  punished 
bv  the  emperor  Alexander  Spvf  rns,  64,  i. 

EpnesDS.  ihe  famous  temple  ol"  Diana  at.  des- 
troyed hy  the  Goths.  102,  i.  Council  of,  132,  ii. 
Episcopal  riots  there,  133,  ii. .  . 

Epicurus,  his  legacy  to  his  philosophical  disci* 
pies.  a<  Athens,  21,  ii. 

Enirus,  despots  *>?,  on  ihe  dismemberment  of  the 
Greek  empire,  373,  ii.     ...  . 

Equitins,  masier-genpral  nf  the  1 1  ly  nan  frontier, 
is  defeated  hy  the  Sarmatians,  34 P,  i.„ 

Erasmus,  his  merit  as  a  reformer,  2H6,  ii, 

Esseniap=,  their  distinguishing  tenets  and  prac- 
tices, 177.  i.  ,    -  i- 

Eucharist, a  knotty  subject  to  the  first  reformers. 

Eudes,  duke  of  Aquitain.  repels  the  first  Saracen 
invasion  of  France.  252.  ii.  Imph  res  ihe  air! 
of  Charles  Martel,  ib.  Recovers  his  dukedom, 
254.  ii.  -         -  . 

Eudocia.her  bin h.  character, and  marriage  with 
the  empern  Thendo'iu>  the  Younger,  449,  I- 
Her  disgrace  and  death.  450.  i. 

Eudnx'a.  her  mfrrisge  with  the  emreror  Arca- 
dius.  3*17.  i  Stimulates  him  to  give  up  his 
favourite  Eutropius.  444,  i.  Persi-cut*-s  SU 
Chrysostom,  447,  i.  Her  death  and  character, 

Eudoxia.  ihe  daughter  of  Theodosius  the  Youn- 
ger, is  hetrorhed  to  the  inung  emieror  V  alen- 
tinian  HI.  of  the  west,  453,  i  Her  character, 
47*.  i.  Is  married  to  th.  emreror  JVIj'Ximus, 
4F0.  i.  Invites  Gensen'c,  king  of  the  \  andala 
to  liBiy,  ib. 

Eudoxus.  b'ohop  of  fonsiantirople.  baptizes  the 

emj-eror  Valens.  336.  i. 
Eugenius,  ihe  ihetorician,  is  mude  emperor  of 
thp  west  bv  Arbogasi<  c  the  Frank,  3c4.  i.  Is 
defeated  sod  ki  led  by  Theodi^ius.  3F5.  i. 
Ei>eenitis  IV.  pope,  bis  contest  with  ihe  council 
of  Ra«il,  430.  ii.    Procures  a  re-union  of  the 
Latin  aed  Greek  churches.  434,  ii.    Forms  a 
hugae  against  the  Turks.  442.  ii.  Revolt  ot  the 
Ron '^n  cozens  against  him,  4P6,  ii.  . 
Eumenius  the  orator,  some  account  of,  141,  I. 

vote.  _  , 

Eunapius.  the  sorhisi.  his  character  of  monRSr 

and  of  theobjec'sof  their  worship,  393.  i. 
Eunomians.  punishment  of.  by  the  eriict^of  the 

emperor  Theodosius  against  heretics.  3.5, 1. 
Eunuchs,  enumerated  v>  i  h-  list  of  easlern  com- 
modiiies  imported  and  taxed  in  ihe  time  of 
Alexander  SV  vrrus,  67,  i.  They  infest  the  pa- 
lace of  the  ihird  Gnrdian.  76,  i. 
.  .  .their  ascpndency  in  the  court  of  Consfan- 
tius,  238.  i.  Why  ihey  favoured  ihe  Ariang, 
274,  \._vo*e.  Procure  the  banishment  ol  Libe- 
rins  bishop  of  Rome,  2F2.  :.       .  , 

-  -  -  a  conspiracy  of.  to  disappoint  iheschemep 
of  Rufinun.  and  marrv  the  emperor  Arcadius  io 
Eudoxia.  397.  i.  The\  riisiract  ihp  court  of 
the  emperor  Honorius. 420, 427.  i.  Ani'govrrn 
lb»it  of  Arcadios,  440.  i.  Scheme  of  Cbjjrsa- 
phHis  to  assassinate  Attila  king  of  the  Huns, 

-  -'  -  thehishopofSeezandhiswholechapter 
castrated.  4H4.  ii.  vote.  .  ,  ,  . 

king  of  ihe  Vi«igoihs  in  Gaul,  his  con 
nnesfs  in  Spnin.  4r0,  i.  I«  vested  with  all  the 
Roman  conquest  beyond  the  Alps  by  Odoacer 
king  of  Italy,  510,  i. 
Bnrope,  evidences  lhat  therlimate  of.  was  miirn 
colder  in  ancient  ihan  in  modern  limes*  ro,  i. 
This  alteration  accounted  for,  ib. 

-  -  -  final  division  of.  between  ihe  western 
and  eastern  empires.  395.  i.  N  ravaged  by  At- 
tila  kicgof  the  Huns.  461,i.  Is  now  one  great 
republic.  52ft,  j. 

Ensebia,  empress,  wife  of  Cons  ant  i us.  her  stea- 
dy friendship  to  Julian.  241.  i.  I*  accused  of 
nr's  to  dri  rive  Julian  of  children.  242, 1. 
Bosebios.  Ins  character  of  the  followers  of  Arte- 
mon.  1H0.  i.  His  own  charaeier.  203.  i.  His 
slorvof  the  miraculous  appearance (-t  tbe^cross 
in  thp  sky  to  Constantine  the  Great.  256,  i. 
Eutropius  *be  eunuch.  gTeat  chamberlain  to  the 
emp*-ror  Arcadius.  concerts  his  rr  nrrinee  with 
Endoxia.  in  opposition  to  the  views  of  Rufinus, 
3"7.  i.  Hnrcx  ed=  Rufinus  m  tjie  emperor  s con- 
fidence. 400,  i.  His  character  and  administra- 
tion, 441,  i-  Provides  for  bi«  own  =ecurit\ .  in  a 
new  law  aeninst  treason.  -1-J2.  i.  TaW*  sanctu* 
nry  with  St.  Chrysostom.  444,  i.  His  death, 
ib.  .  . 

Eutyches,  his  opinion  on  the  subject  of  the  meor- 
rntion  su pruned  bv  the  second  council  at 
Ephe«u«,  135.  ii.  And  adhered  lo  by  the  Arme- 
nians. 146.  ii.  t 
Euxine  Sea  decrription  of  the  vessels  used  in  na- 

vigatirg.  UK),  i.  .  .  ,  _ 

Exaltation  of  the  cross,  origin  of  the  annual  fes- 
tival of,  126,  ii. 
Exarch,  under  the  Greek  empire,  ihe  office  ami 
rank  of.  ]F0.  ii.   Of  Ravenna,  the  government 
of  Italy  settbd  in,  and  administered  by.  ]04, 

Excise  duties,  imposed  by  Augustus.  07.  i*  . 
Excommunication  from  christian  communion, 

the  origin  of,  175, 263,  i. 
Bni«s  voluntarv,  under  accusation  and  cooscirn* 
guilt .  i's  advantages  among  th»  Romans.  97.  ii. 
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Faith  and  its  operations,  defined,  108. i. 

Falcandus,  Hugo,  character  of  his  Historia  Sicu- 
la*  312.  ii.  note.   Hi*  lameniaiion  on  me  trans- 
fer nf  i  he  sovereignty  uf  the  island  to  the  empe-  ; 
ror  Henry  VI.  312.  ii. 

Faihers  ot  the  christian  church,  cause  of  their 
austere  morality,  109,  i. 

Fausia,  empress,  wifeol  Constantine  the  Great, 
causes  of  her  being  put  to  death* 227,  i- 

Fau-Jima,  wife  of  Marcus  Antoninus,  her  cha- 
racter. 41,  i. 

Faiial  1 1  m.  the  widow  of  the  emperor  Constantius, 
countenance*!  ihe  revoli  of  Procopius  against 
the  emperor  Vaiens,332.  i. 

Festivals,  pagan,  gn  ai  ofTe  ce  taken  at,  by  the 
primitive  -  hrislia.is,  103,  i. 

Feudal  government,  the  rudiments  of.  to  be  found 
among  the  Scythians,  352,  i. 

Figures,  numeral,  occasion  of  their  first  public 
and  familiar  use,  250.  ii. 

Finances  of  the  Roman  empire,  when  the  seat  of 
it  was  removed  to  Constant  mople,  reviewed, 
2£l,  i. 

Fingal,  his  questionable  history,  whether  to  be 

connected  wit  h  the  invasion  ot 'Caledonia  by  the 

emperor  St-Verus-  55.  i. 
Fire.  Greek,  the  Stracen  fleel  destroyed  hy,  in 

the  harbour  of  Constantinople,  25'f,  ir.    Is  long 

preserved  as  a  secret,  252.  II.   Ir*  effects  not  to 

be  compared  wiih  gunpowder,  270.  ii. 
Firmu-^.an  Egyptian  mei chant, his  revolt  against 

the  i  mpeior  Aurelian,  115.  i. 
Firmu*  the  M  tor,  history  of  his  revolt  against  the 

emperor  Vnlentitnan,  343,  i. 
Flag>'llairon,  its  <  rficacy  in  penance,  and  how 

proportioned,  3-7.  ii. 
Flame ns,  R  man,  their  number,  and  peculiar 

office,  34b.  i. 
Fiamioiaa  way,  its  course  described,  68*  ii.  vote. 
Flavian,  archbishop  of  Constantinople,  is  killed 

at  the  second  council  of  Enhesus.  135.  ii. 
Fl"(-ce.  golden,  probable  origin  of  the  fable  of, 

55,  ii. 

Florence,  the  foundation  of  that  cry.  41 1.  i.  vote. 
Is  besieg  d  by  Radngai-us.  and  relieved  by  SJ- 
licho,  ib. 

Flor  ntius,  prae'orian  pra?fect  ol'Gaul  under  Con- 
stantius,  bis  charac  er,  '250,  '287.  i.  Is  condem- 
ned by  ih^  tribunal  of  Chaicedon,  but  suffered 
to  escape  by  Julian,  294,  i.  _ 

Florianuc  brother  of  the  emperor  Tacitu*.  his 
eag  'r  usurpatio  of  t  he  imperial  dignity,  1'20,  i. 

Fas  ix  i>  consecrated  bishop  f  R  une  to  su  ersede 
Liber  i  us,  w!io  wis  exiled,  282,  i.  He  is  violently 
exn  lied  auii  his  adherents  slaughiered,  ib. 

Felix,  an  Africa  i  bishop,  bis  man  y  rdom. '200.  i. 

Fornicai ion,  a  doubtful  plea  lor  divorce,  b>  gos- 
pel authority,  88.  ii.  note. 

France,  modern,  computation  of  the  number  of 
it*  inhabitants,  and  the  average  ot  their  taxa- 
tion, 2*22,  i.  .  . 

-  -  -  t  tie  name  of,  whence  derived,  520.  i. 
Derivation  of  the  French  language,  5'22.  i.  note. 

-  -  -  Childeric  deposed,  ni  d  Pepin  appointed 
ki'tg.  i»y  papal  sanctio  .,  17!*,  ii.  Retail  and 
charac'er  ol'CIiarlernrigne,  184,  ii.  Invasion  of, 
bv  the  Saracens, -252.  ii.  ... 

Frangipani.  Censio,  his  profane  violation  of  the 
persons  of  pope  Gelasiu>  11.  and  his  college  of 
cardinals,  464,  ii.  Derivation  of  his  family 
name,  474.  ii 

Franks,  their  origin  and  confederacy. 08.  i.  l  hey 
invade  Gaul,  and  ravage  Spain,  ib.  They  pass 
over  into  Africa.  99.  i.  Bold  ami  successful  re- 
turn of  a  colony  of,  from  the  sea  of  Pont  us,  by 
sea,  123.  i. 

-  -  •  they  overrun  and  establish  themselves 
at  Toxandria  in  Gei  many,  247.  i. 

-  -  -  their  fidelity  to  t  he  Roman  government , 
412,  i.  Origin  of  the  Merovingian  race  of  their 
kings,  470.  i.  How  convert  d  to  christians v, 
503.  i.  R  ign  of  their  king  Clovis.  510.  i.  Fi- 
nal establishment  ol  the.  French  monarchy  in 
Gaul.  510.  i.  Their  laws,  517.  i.  Give  the 
name  ol  France  to  their  conquests  in  Gaul, 
520,  i.  They  degenerate  into  a  state  of  anarchy, 
522,  i. 

-  -   -  tbev  invade  Italy,  41,  70,  it. 

-  -   *  their  military  character,  278.  ii. 
Fraviita,  the  Goth,  his  character  and  deadly 

quarrel  with  his  countryman,  Priulf.  309,  i. 
His  operations  against  G-ainas,  444.  i. 

Freib-ric  I.  emperor  of  Germany,  his  tyranny  in 
Italy.  101.  ti.  Engages  in  the  third  crusade, 
344,  ii.  His  disastrous  expedition,  345,  340, 
351.  ii.  Sacrifices  Arnold  of  Brescia  to  the 
pope,  400.  ii.  His  reply  to  the  Roman  ambas- 
sadors, 409,  ii. 

Frederic  II.  is  driven  out  nf  Italy,  191,  ii.  His 
disputes  with  the  pope,  and  reluctant  crusade, 
354.  ii.  Exhorts  the  European  princes  to  unite 
in    ppo*«ng  the  Tartars,  405.  ii. 

Frederic  111.  the  last  emperor  crowned  at  Rome, 
480.  ii. 

Freemen  of  Laronia.  account  of.  2li9,  ii. 

Fritigern,  the  Gothic  chief,  extricates  himself 
from  the  hands  of  Lupicinus,  governor  of 
Thrace,  359,  i.  Defeats  him.  ib.t  Battle  of  Sa- 
liees,  300.  i.  His  streneth  recruited  by  the  ac 
cession  of  new  tribes.  301.  i.  Neuociaies  with 
Vnlens,  302,  i.  Battle  of  H  idrianopte,  ib.  The 
union  of  the  Gothic  trines  broken  by  his  death, 
307.  i. 

Freedm°n.  among  the  liomuns,  their  rank  in  so- 
ciety. 85,  ii.  ... 

Frumeni  ius  was  the  first  christian  missionary  in 
Abyssinia.  259,  i. 

Folk  of  Neuitly.  his  ardour  in  preaching  the 
fourth  crusade,  360,  ii. 


Gabinius,  king  nf  the  Quadi.  is  treacherously 
murdered  by  MarcollinOfl  governor  of  Valeria. 
348.  i. 

Gail  lard,  ML  el  aracter  ot  bis  Hist  one  de  Charlr- 
rnagflp,  18-1,  ii.  note. 

Gainas  the  Goth  is  commissioned  hySiilicho  to 
execute  his  revenge  on  Rufinus,  praefect  of  ihe 
east,  399.  i.  His  conduct  in  the  war  against 
the  revnlter  Tribigild,  443.  i.  Joins  him,  414, 
i.   His  flight  and  death,  445,  i. 

Gala,  probable  derivation  of  the  term.  273,  ii. 


Galato,  the  suburb  of.  at  Constantinople,  assign- 
ed to  the  Genoe-e,  399,  ii. 

Galerius  is  associated  in  'he  administration,  as 
Ca?sar,  by  ihe  emperor  Diocletian,  129,  i.  Is 
defeated  by  ihe  Persians,  134,  i.  Surprises  and 
overthrows  Narses,  135,  i.  Assumes  the  title 
ot  Augustus,  on  the  abdication  •  t  Diocletian, 
142,  i.  ,  His  jealousy  of  Constantine,  144,  i. 
Deems  it  prudent  to  acknowledge  I  im  Ca?sar, 
ib.  His  unsuccessful  invasion  of  Italy,  ib.  In- 
vests Liciuius  with  ihe  purple  on  ihe  death  of 
Severus,  140,  i.  His  death,  147.  i.  From  what 
causes  he  entertained  an  aversion  to  the  chris- 
tians, 198.  i.  Obtains  the  coumenance  of  Dio- 
cletian  for  persecuting  them,  198.  i.  Publisher 
an  edict  of  toleration  just  betore  his  death, 
202.  i. 

Gaiiia;ans,  two-fold  application  of  that  name 
in  the  infancy  of  Christianity,  187,  i.  Why  the 
emperor  Julian  applied  this  name  to  the  chris- 
U..ns,30ti,  i. 

Gallienus.  son  ot  the  emperor  Valerian,  is  asso- 
ciated by  him  in  the  imperial  throne,  98.  i.  Pro- 
hibits the  senators  from  exercising  military 
employments,  99,  i.  Character  of  his  adm  i n is- 
t  rai  ion  after  ihe  capt  ivity  of  his  lather,  104.  i. 
Names  Claudius  for  his  successor,  107,  i.  Fa- 
voured the  christians.  J 90,  i. 

Gal  leys  of  the  Greek  empire  described,  275.  ii. 

G  illus  elected  emp-  ror  on  ihe  minority  of  Hosti- 
lianus,  the  son  of  Di  cius.  97,  i. 

Gallus.  nephew  of  Constantine  the  Great,  hie 
education.  238,  i.  Is  invested  with  the  title  of 
Caesar,  239,  i.  His  cruelty  and  imprudence, 
239.  i.  His  disgrace  and  deaih.  240.  i.  Embra- 
ced the  doctrine,  hut  neglt-cied  ihe  precepts, 
of  Christianity.  298,  i.  Converts  the  grove  of 
Dnphnc,  at.  Antii.ch,  to  a  christian  burial- 
place,  309,  i. 

Games,  public,  of  he  Romans,  described,  77,423, 
i.   Account  of  ihe  factions  of  the  circus,  7,  ii. 

Ganges,  source  of  that  river,  415,  ii.  vote. 

Gaudentius.  the  n«  tary.  is  conde  ned  to  dcuth 
andjel  the  emperor  Julian,  295,  i. 

Gaul,  the  province  of,  described.  19,  i.  The  pow- 
er of  the  Druids(  suppressed  there  by  Tiberius 
and  Claudius,  23,  i.  Cities  in,  29,  i.  Amount 
of  i be  tribute  paid  hy  that  province  to  Rome, 
00,  i.  Is  defended  against  the  Franks  b>  Pos- 
thumous 98.  i.  Succession  of  usurpers  there, 
112.  i.  Invasion  of.  by  ihe  Lygians.  121,  i. 
Revolt  of  the  BagaudflEti  suppressed  by  Max- 
imian,  129,  i.    Progress  of  Christianity  there, 

178,  i.        .;        - , 

-  -  Proportion  ol  the  capital  ion- tax  levied 
there  by  the  Roman  emperors-  222,  i.  Is  inva- 
ded by  the  Germans,  240,  i.  The  government 
of,  assigned  to  Julian.  247,  i.  His  civil  admin- 
istration, 250.  i.  Is  b-vaded  by  the  Alemunni, 
under  lb  emperor  Valeni iruan,  338,  i.  And 
under  Graiian,  361.  i. 

-  -  desiruction  of  idols  and  temples  there,  by 
Martin  bishop  of  Tours.  389.  i.  is  overrun  by 
the  barbarous  troops  of  Radngaisus,  after  bis 
del  .  at  bv  Sti  icho,  412.  i  Is  sen  led  by  the 
Goths,  Rurgundiann,  and  Franks.  438,  i.  As- 
sembly of  the  seven  province*  in,  440.  i.  Reign 
of  Theodoric  king  of  the  Visigoths  in,  409,  i. 
Origin  of  the  Merovingian  race  of  kings  of  the 
Franks  in.  470.  i.  Invasion  of,  hy  Auila,  king 
of  the  Huns.  471,  i.  Bar  le  of  Chalons,  473.  i. 
Revolutions  of,  on  the  death  of  the  emperor 
Mnjorin",  490,  i.  Conversion  of,  to  chrisiianity 


by  the  Franks,  508,  i.  Represents' inn  of  the 
advantages  it  enjoyed  under  the  Roman  go- 
vernment, 510,  i.  Conquests  and  prosperity  of 
Euric  kmg  of  t  he  Visigoth*,  ih.  Character  and 
reign  of  Clovis.  510.  i.  The  Alemanni  con- 
quered, 51 1,  i.  Submission  of  the  Armoricans, 
and  the  Roman  troops.  513.  i.  FinnieMahlish- 
rnent  of  ihe  French  monarchy  in  Gaul,  510,  i. 
Hisiory  of  the  Salic  laws.  517.  i.  The  lanOs  of, 
h'ow  claimed  and  divided  by  the  barbarian  con- 
querors of,  519,  i.  Domain  and  benefices  of  the 
Merovingian  princes,  ib.  Usurpation  of  the 
Seniors,  ib.  Privileges  of  the  Romans  in, 
522.  i. 

Gedrosia,  revolutions  of  the  sea-coast  of,  81.  i. 
vote. 

Gel,ila?an  a?ra  of  the  Turks,  when  settled,  320, 

Gelasius,  pope,  his  zeal  against  the  celebration 
of  the  feast  of  Lupercahn,  -189.  i.  Deplores  the 
miserable  decay  of  Italy.  490.  i. 

Gelatins  II.  pope,  his  rough  treatment  by  Cen- 
sio Frangipani,  40-1,  ii. 

Gelimer  deposes  Hdderic  the  Vandal  king  of 
Africa,  and  usurps  ihe  government .  23,  ii.  Is 
defeated  bj  Belisarius.  -27.  n.  His  final  defeat, 
29,  ii.  His  distressful  flight.  30.  ii.  Surrenders 
himself  to  Belisarius,  ib  Gn  ces  his  triumph, 
31.  ii.    His  peaceful  retirement, ib. 

General  of  the  Roman  army*  his  extensive  power, 
33,  i. 

Generosity,  Arabian,  striking  instances  of,  197, 
ii- 

Gennadius,  the  monk,  his  denunciation  against  a 

Greek  union  with  the  Latin  church,  453.  ii. 
Gennerid,  the  Roman  genernl.  under  the  emperor 

Honorius,  his  character.  420.  i. 
Genoese,  their  mercantile  establishment  in  the 

snburb  of  Pera  at  Constantinople.  399,  ii. 

Their  war  with  the  emperor  Cantacuzenu*, 

400.it. 

Genseric.  king  of  the  Vandals  in  Spain,  bis  cha- 
racter, 454,  i.  Goes  over  to  Africa  on  the  invi- 
tation of  count  Boniface,  ib  His  successes 
there  by  the  assistance  of  the  Donati-Us,  J55.  i. 
Devastation  of  Africa  bv  his  t  roops.  ib  Besie- 
ges Boniface  in  Hippo  Regius,  ib.  Hirt  treach- 
erntjs  surprise.)  of  Carthage i  457.  i.  Sliengib- 
ens  himself  bv  an  alliance  wi  h  Attila  king  of 
the  Huns, 401,  i.  His  brutal  treatment  of  his 
sou's  wife,  daughter  of  Theodoric,  470.  i.  Rai- 
ses a  naval  force,  and  invade;:  Italy. 479,  i.  His 
sack  of  Rome,  480.  i.  Destroys  *h*»  fleet  of  Ma- 
jnrian.  480,  j.  His  naval  depredations  on  Italv, 
487.  i-  His  claims  on  the  eastern  empire,  ib. 
De-'roys  the  Homnn  fleet  under  Basilicas,  490, 
i.  Was  an  Arian,  and  persecuted  his  cat  hid ic 
subjects,  505,  i. 

Gentleman,  etymology  of  the  term,  33J.H.  note. 

Genponics  of  the  emi  eror  Constantine  Porphyro- 
genitus,  account  of,  267.  ii. 

George  of  Cappadocia  supersedes  Athanasius 
in  the  see  of  Alexandria. 280,  i.   His  scandal 


ons  history,  and  tragical  dr  nlh,309,  i.  Becomes 
(the  tutelar  suinl  of  England.  IJIO,  i. 

Gepida?,  their  encroachments  on  ihe  eastern  em- 
pire cheeked  hy  tin-  Lombards,  40,  u.  Are  re- 
duced by  them,  99,  ii. 

Germanus,  nephew  of  the  emperor  Justinian,  his 
character  and  promotion  to  the  command  of 
the  army  sent  to  Italy.  07,  ii.  His  death,  bti, 
ii. 

Germany,  the  rude  institutions  of  ihot  country 
the  original  principles  of  European  laws  and 
manners,.  84,  i.  Its  ancient  extent,  ib.  How 
peopled, 85,  i.  The  natives  unacquainted  with 
letters  in  the  time  of  Tacitus,  Hi,  i.  Hud  no 
cities,  ib.  Manners  of  ihe  ancient  Germans,  87. 
i.  Population,  ib.  Slate  of  liberty  amougthein, 
88,  i.  Am  hority  of  l  Inn  ma  gist  mies,  ib.  Con- 
jugal fanh  and  chastity, 89,  i.  Theji  religion, 
90,  i.  A  rms  and  discipline,  91 ,  i.  Tln  ir  teuds. 
92,  i-  General  idea  of  ihe  German  irihos,  ib. 
Probus  carries  the  Roman  arms  inm  Germany, 

122,  i.  A  Ironiier  wall  built  by  Probus  from 
the  Rhine  to  ihe  Danube,  ib. 

•  -  -  -  Invasions  of  Gaul  by  the  Germans, 
240.338,  i. 

-  -  -  •  state  of.  under  the  emperor  Charle- 
magne. 180,  ii.  The  imperial  crown  establish- 
(  d  in  i  he  name  and  nation  of  Germany,  by  the 
first  Oiho,  187,  ii.  Division  of.  among  inde- 
pendent princes,  191.  ii.  Formation  of  the  Ger- 
manic consiiiuiion, tft.  State  assumed  by  the 
emperor,  11*2,  ii. 

Getdnfi  us,  count,  sets  up  Maximus  as  emperor  in 
Spain,  and  loses  his  hie  in  the  attempt,  41*5,  i. 

Geta,  and  Caracalla,  sons  of  the  emperor  Seve- 
rus, their  fixed  antipathy  lo  each  other, 55,  i. 

Gildo  the  Moor,  his  revolt  in  Africa,  400,  i.  His 
defeat  and  death.  401,  i. 

Gladialors,  desperate  enterprise  and  fate  of  a 
pariy  of.  reserved  for  the  triumph  of  Probus, 

123.  i  The  coinbais  of.  aboht-hed  by  the  empe- 
ror Honorius.  408,  i. 

Glycerius  is  first  emperor  of  Rome,  and  then 
bishop  of  Salona,  493,  i.  Murder*.  Julius  Ne- 
pos,  and  is  made  archbishop  of  Milan,  ib. 

Geovtirs.  chatucier  and  account  of  ihe  sect  nf, 
lb] ,  i.  Principal  sects  into  w hich  they  divided, 
102,  i.  Their  peculiar  tenets,  2b8,  i.  128,  ii. 

Godfrey  ot  Bouillon,  his  chnriicter  and  engage- 
ment in  the  first  crusade,  330,  ii.  His  rofete  to 
Constantinople,  332.  lected  king    f  Je- 

rusalem.340.  ii  Compiles  the  Assise  of  Jem- 
salem,  342.  ii.   Form  of  his  administration,  ib. 

Gfng  and  Mat og,  the  famotta  rampart  of,  descri- 
bed. 20  i. 

Goisvimha,  wife  of  i-eoyigild,  kingol  Spain,  her 

pious  cruelly  to  the  princess  [ngundis,  508,  i. 
Gobi  of  affliction,  the  rax  so  denominated  in  the 

eusiern  empire,  abolished  by  the  emperu  Anas- 

lasius,  12,  ii.  -  " 

Golden  born,  why  the  Bosphorus  obtained  1  his 

appellation  in  remo'e  antiquity,  207.  i. 
Gorrlianus.  proconsul  of  Africa.  Ins  character 

and  elevation  to  the  empire  of  Rome,  71,.  i. 

His  son  associated  with  him  in  the  imperial 

digniry,  ib. 

Gor«  ian,  the  third,  and  youngest,  declared  Cae- 
sar, 73,  i.  Is  declared  emperor  by  the  armv, 
on  ihe  murder  of  Miximus  and  Balbinus,  75, 

Gothf  of  Scandinavia,  their  origin.  93,  i.  Their 
religion,  ib.  The  Goths  and  V  andaU  |UpJMMK.d 
to  he  originally  one  great  peonle. 94.  i.  Their 
emigrations  in  Prussia  and  the  Ukraine,  95.  i. 
The  invade  th«  Roman  provinces,  ib.  J  hey 
receive  tribu'e  from  the  Romans,  97,  i.  They 
subdue  the  Bosphorus.  J00«  i.  Plunder  tho 
cities  of  Bithynia,  101,  i.  They  ravage  Greece, 
102,  i.  Conclude  a  treaty  with  ib  emperor 
Aurelian.  1 10.  i  They  ravage  ll  yricum.  and 
are  chasi  ised  by  Cats  tarn  ire  the  Gn  at .  155,  i. 

-  •  their  war  wit  h  the  Sarmat  ians.  229,  i.  Are 
again  routed  by  ('on«'antiue,  ib.  Gmbic  war 
under  the  emperors  Vnlcniinian  and  V  alens. 
347,  t.  Are  defeated  by  the  Huns.  350.  i.  They 
implore  the  protection  of  the  emperor  \  alens. 
357.  i  They  are  received  into  ihe  nnpite.  358, 
i.  They  are  oppressed  bv  i  he  Roman  governors 
of  Thrace,  ib.  Are  provoked  to  bosti.it ies  and 
defeat  Lupieinus.  359.  i.  They  ravage  1  hracc, 
ib.  Battle  of  Salices,  360;  i.  They  arc  strength- 
ened by  fresh  '■warms  of  t  heir  couni  r>  men, 301. 

i.  Battle  of  Hndrianople,  302,  i.  Scour  ihe 
country  from  Hadrmnople  10  Consiantinople, 
304.  i.  Massacre  of  the  Gothic  \ouih  in  Asia, 
ib.  Their  formidable  union  hroki  n  by  t  he  ileal h 
of  Fritigern,  307.  i.  Death  and  funeral  of  A  t  ha- 
naric.  to.  Invasion  and  defeat  of  the  Ostro- 
goihs,  368,  i.  Ate  sen  led  in  Thrace,  by  Theo- 
riosius,  ib.   Their  hostile  sentiments,  3b9,  i. 

-  -  rev-  It  of,  under  Honorius,  403,  i.  They 
ravage  Greece,  uneer  toe  command  of  Alaric, 
ib.  They  invade  ltalv.  40o.  i.  The  cUCk  of 
Rome  bv.  428.  i.  Death  ot  Alaric.  432,  I.  Vic- 
tories of  Wallia  in  Spain, 437.  i.  Thevareset- 
iled  in  Aquitain.  tft.  See  Gaitl,  and  Theodoric 
Conquest  of  the  Visigoths  in  Ganl  aid  Spain, 
4!'0.i.  How  ihe  Goth*  were  converted  to  the 
christian  religion,  5ft3,  508,  i. 

-  -  -  reign  of  Theodoric  king  of  iln  Ostro- 
eoths,531,  i.   The  Goths  in  Italy  extinguished. 

Government,  civil,  the  oriein  nf,  88,  i. 

Governors  of  provinces,  under  the  emperors, 
their  great  power  and  influence.  210.  h 

Gratian  was  the  fir«t  emperor  who  refused  the 
pontifical  robe,28i">.  i.  vote.  Marries  the  prin- 
cess Con«tantia,  and  succeeds  to  the  empire, 
349,  i.  Defeats  the  Alemanni  in  Gaul.3oJ,i. 
fnv  sts  Theodo.dus  with  the  empire  of  ihe  east, 

-  -  -  his  character  and  conduct.  3^9,  i-  His 
flieht  from  Maximus. and  death.  37Ii  Over- 
threw the  ecclesiastical  establishment  of  pa- 
ganism. 387,  i.  ^  .  _ 

Greece,  is  ravaged  bv  the  Goth*.  102.  i.  Is  over- 
run by  Alarie  theGolh,403,  i.  Is  reduced  by 
the  Turk-,  401.  i.  .        _  ^ 

Greek  church,  origin  of  the  scliism  of,  3->b,  434, 
441,  ii.  . 

Greek  empire.   S- e  Constantinople. 

Greek1;,  wbv  aver-e  to  the  Roman  la^cuago  arc 
manners,  25,  i.  The  Gree  t  becomes  a  scientt- 
fic  language  among  the  Romans,  ib.  Character 
nf  the  Greek  language  of  (.V.nstantn  opie,  4'td, 

ii.  When  first  tang-it  in  Italy.  437,  ih 
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Greek  learning,  revival  of,  in  Italv.  436,  ii. 

Gregory  the  Great,  pope,  his  pious  presents  to 
Reeared,  king  of  Spain,  509,  i.  Exhorts  Theo- 
oVlmiJa,  queen  of  the  Lnmbaids,  to  propaga'e 
the  Nit  ene  faith,  ib.  His  enmiiv  to  t he  vener 
able  buildings  and  learning  of  Rome,  107,  ii 
Hip  birih  and  early  profession,  108,  ii.  Hi* 
elevation  to  ilie  pontificate,  ib.  Sends  a  mis- 
sion to  convert  the  Briions,  10  K  ii.  Sanctities 
the  usurpation  of  the  emperor  PIiochs,  117.  ii. 

Greg  ry  II.  pope,  his  epis.  les  to  LeolU.  emperor 
of  Constantinople.  176,  ii.  Revolts  against  the 
Greek  emperor.  177.  ii. 

Grt-gnrv  Vll  pup.',  his  ambitious  schemes,  180, 
ii.  His  contest  with  the  emperor  Henry  111. 
307,  ii.   H  s.retreat  to  Salerno,  308,  464,  ii. 

Gregory,  pra'fect  of  Africa,  history  of  him  and 
his  daughter.  138.  ii. 

Gregory  Nazianz^n,  his  lamentation  on  the  dis 
graceful  discord  among  christ ians,  284,  i. 
Loads  the  memory  of  (he  emp'-ror  Julian  with 
invective,  299,  i.  Censures  Constantius  fur 
having  spared  his  life,  300,  i.  note. 

-  -  -  -  is  presented  to  the  wretched  see  of 
Saeima.  by  his  friend  archbishop  Basil,  373,  i. 
His  mission  to  Constantinople;  ib.  Is  placed  on 
the  archiepiscopal  throne  by  Tneodosius,  374, 
i.    His  resignation  and  character.  375,  i. 

GrumbatcK,  king  of  the  Cluonites,  HHends  Sapor 
king  o:  Persia,  in  his  invasion  ol  Mesoj  otamia. 
245.  i.  Loses  his  -on  at  the  siege  of  Aniida,  ib. 
Returns  home  in  grief,  24ii,  i. 

Guardianship,  how  vested  an<l  exercised,  accord- 
ing to  the  Roman  civil  laws.  89,  i. 

Gubazes,  king  of  Colchos.  his  alliance  with  Chos- 
roes  king  ol  Persia,  57,  i.  Returns  to  his  for- 
mer connection  with  the  emperor  Justinian,?/*. 
Is  treacherously  killed,  58,  i. 

Guetphs.  and  Ghiholiues,  the  parties  of,  in  Italy, 
191.475,  ii. 

Guilt,  the  degrees  of,  in  the  penal  laws  of  the 
Romans,  04.  ii. 

Guiscard,  Robert,  his  birth  and  character.  301, 
it.  Acquires  the  dukedom  of  Apulia.  302,  ii. 
His  1'aTian  conquests.  30 ii.  Bc^legel  Dumz- 
zo,  305.  ii.  Deleats  the  Greek  emperor  Alex- 
ius there.  30li.  ii.  Eug  tres  in  the  cause  nf  pope 
Gr  -gory  VII.  308.  ii.  His  second  expedition  to 
Greece,  and  death,  ib. 

Gundohald.  king  of  'h'1  Rurgundians,  is  reduced 
by  Clovis  king  of  the  Franks,  513.  ).  His  mode 
of  jus  ifying  t  no  judicial  combat ,  518.  j. 

Gunpowder,  the  invention  and  use  of,  424,  ii. 

Guy  of  Lustgnan,  king  of  Jerusalem,  his  charac- 
ter. 350.  ii.  Is  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  by 
Suladiu,  tfr. 

Gyarus.  a  small  island  in  the  iEgian  sea,  an  jn- 
eianee  of  its  poverty,  06,  i. 

II 

Hadrian,  emneror.  relinquishes  the  eastern  con- 
quests of  Trajan.  15.  i.  Their  characters  com- 
pared, ii.  Hip  character  contrasted  with  that 
of  Antoninus  Pius,  ib.  His  several  adoptions 
of  successors,  38,  i.  Founds  the  city  ol  iLlia 
Capttolina  on  Mount  Sinn,  1G0,  i._ 

-  -  -  reforms  the  laws  of  Rome  in  the  perpet- 
ual edici .  79,  ii. 

Hadrianople,  battle  of.  between  Constant  me  the 
Great  and  Liciniu«.  156,  i.  Is  ineffectually  be- 
sieged by  Fritigern  1  he  Goth.  300,  i.  Battle  or. 
between  the  emperor  Valens  and  the  Goths, 
362.  i. 

Hakem,  caliph  of  the  Saracens,  as-umes  a  di- 
vine character  to  supplant  the  Mahometan 
faith.  323.  ii.  m  .  mk 

Hamadanites,  the  Saracen  dynasty  of,  in  Meso- 
potamia, 2G5,  ii. 

Hannibal,  review  of  the  state  of  Rome  when  he 
besieged  that  cily,  418.  i.  „ 

Hannihali  tnus,  nephew  of  Const  ant  me  the 
Great,  is  dignified  with  the  title  ofkiog.  228,  i. 
Provinces  assigned  to  him  for  a  kingdom,  ib. 
Is  cruelly  destroyed  by  Constantius,  231.  i. 

Happiness,  instance  how  litlie  u  depends  on 
power  and  magnificence,  256,  ti. 

Harmozan,  the  P- rsian  satrap,  his  interview 
wi'h  ihe  caliph  Omar. 223.  ii. 

Harpies,  an  ancient  my thologie  history,  Le 
Clerc's  ronjpc  uie  concerning.  200.  i.  note. 

Harun  al  Kashid.  caliph,  his  friendly  corre«pnn- 
denr  •  with  the  empeior  Charlemagne.  18li,  ii. 
His  wars  with  the  Greek  empire.  259.  ii. 

Hassan,  the  Saracen,  conquers  Carthage.  241, 

Hawking,  the  art  and  sport  of,  introduced  into 
Italy  by  the  Lombards.  100,  ii. 

Hegira,  the  a?ra  of,  how  fixed,  207.  ii. 

H'  lena,  t  he  mot  herof  CnAsj&ntiue»  her  pareninge 
ascertained,  143,  i.  Was  converted  to  Christi- 
anity by  her  son.  252.  i.  note. 

Helena,  rjster  of  the  emperor  Constamius.  mar- 
ried to  Julian,  241.  i  \*  reported  to  be  depriv- 
ed of  children  by  i  le-  arts  of  the  empress  Euse- 
bia.242,  i.   Her  de.vh.289.i. 

Heliopuhs.  t:ik'Ti  hi'  the  S;irae<-n*.  209.  i 

Hell,  according  to  Mahomet,  described,  205,  ii. 

Hellespont  described,  207,  i. 

Helvetia,  amount  of  its  population  in  the  time  of 

Caesar.  87,  i.  note. 
Hengist,  bis  arrival  in  Britain  with  succours  fir 

Vortigern,  again«t  the  Caledonians.  524,  i.  His 

establishment  in  Kent,  514.  525.  i. 
Henoticon  of  the  emperor  ZenOi  character  of, 

137,  ii. 

Henrv  succeeds  his  brother  Baldwin  as  emperor 
of  Constantinople.  374,  ii.  His  character  and 
administration.  375.  ii.  . 

Henry  III.  entnoror,  his  conte«i  with  pope  Greg- 
ory VII.  307,  ti.  Takes  Rome,  and  sets  up 
pope  Clement  LU-.-3Bd.it> 

Henry  VI  emperor,  conquers  and  pillages  the 
island  of  Sicik,  313.  ii. 

Henrv  the  Fowlei .  emperor  of  Germany,  defeats 
the  Turkish  invaders.  291.  ii. 

Hpnttfrcuy,  Snon,  establish  men!  of.  in  Britain, 
525.  i.    Review  of  the  state  of.  520.  i. 

Heracliam  count  of  Africa*  retains  that  province 
in  obedience  lo  Honorius.  428,  i.  Mis  cruel 
usage  of  the  refneees  from  ihe  suck  of  R  »me  by 
Alaric,  431,  i.    Hi.s  revolt  and  death,  134,  i- 

Hfracleonas,  emperor  ot  Constantinople,  152, 

Herachue,  deposes  the  pastern  usurper  Phocas. 
and  is  rhof«n  emperor,  llp,  it.  Conquest?  of 


Chosroes  II.  king  of  Persia,  119,  ii.  His  dis- 
tressful situation.  120,  ii.  Accepts  an  ignomin- 
ious peace  from  Chosroes,  121,  ii.  His  first  ex- 
pedition against  the  Persians.  122,  ii.  His  se- 
cond Persian  expedition,  ib.  Strengthens  him- 
self by  an  alliance  with  the  Turks.  ]24,  ii.  His 
third  Persian  expedition,  ib-  His  treaty  of 
peace  with  Persia.  120,  ii.  His  triumph  and 
pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  ib.  His  theological 
inquiries,  140,  141.  it. 

Heraclius  marries  his  niece  Martina,  151,  ii. 
Leaves  his  two  sons  joint  successors  io  the  em- 
pire, 152,  ii.  Irtvasipn  of  his  provinces  by  ihe 
Saracens*  220,  ii.  Flies  from  Syria.  232,  ii. 

Herat  bus  i  he  prefect*  his  expedition  against  the 
Vandals  in  Africa,  489t  i. 

Heraclius  the  eunuch,  instigates  the  emperor 
Valentinian  III.  lo  the  murder  uf  the  patrician 
Jfiuu-,  4/8.  i.    His  death,  ib. 

Hej helot,  character  of  his  Bibhothcque  Orien- 
tate, 221.  j.  note. 

Hercynian  forest,  the  extent  ol,  unknown  in  the 
time  ot  Ca?sar,  85,  i.  note. 

Heresy  in  religion,  the  origin  of,  traced,  101.  i. 
Edict  ofCon.^aniine  ihe  Great  against,  204,  i. 

Hermanric,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths,  his  conquesis 
340.  i.    His  death.  357.  i. 

Herne  negtld.  prince  of  Bo?tica,  his  marriage 
with  Ingundis,  princess  of  Australia,  and  con- 
version to  the  Nicene  faith,  5U8,  i.  Revolt  and 
death,  ib. 

Hermits  of  the  east,  their  mortified  course  of  life, 
502,  i.    Miracles  perfurmed  by  them  and  their 

re.icSj.ffr. 

Hermodorus,  the  Ephesian.  assists  the  Romans 
in  commling  their  twelve  tables  of  laws,  77,  ii. 

Hermogenes,  masier-general  of  the  cavalry,  is 
killed  in  ihe  attempt  to  banish  Paul,  bishop  of 
Constantinople,  283.  i. 

Hero  and  Leauder,  the  storv  of,  by  whom  con- 
troverted and  defended,  207.  i.  vote. 

ilerodian,  his  life  of  Alexander  Severus.  why 
preferable  to  that  in  ihe  Augustan  history, 
65,  i.  note. 

Herodes  Atticu«.  his  extraordinary  fortune  and 

munificence,  28,  i. 
Herodotus,  his  character  of  the  Persian  worship, 

79,  i. 

Herulij  of  Germany  and  Poland,  their  character, 
535.  i. 

HiJarion*  the  monk  of  Palestine,  account  of, 
498.  i. 

Hilary,  bishop  of  Poitiers,  his  remarkable  obser- 
vations on  the  diversity  of  christian  doctrines, 
272.  i.  His  exposition  of  the  term  Hotnoiou- 
sion,  ib. 

Hilary,  pope,  censures  the  emperor  Anthemius 
tor  Ins  tolerating  principles.  489.  i. 

Hildenc,  the  Vandal  king  of  Africa,  his  indul- 
gence to  his  catholic  subjects  displeases  both 
the  Arians  and  Athunasians,23,  ii.  Is  deposed 
by  Gehmer,  ib.   Is  put  to  death,  27.  ii- 

Hindoos  of  the  east,  not  ihe  disciples  of  Zoroas- 
ter, 247,  ii.  note. 

Hindustan,  conquest  of.  by  Tamerlane,  415,  ii. 

Htopo  Regius,  uege  of.  by  Genseric  king  of  the 
Vandals,  455,  i. 

History,  the  principal  subjects  of,  92,  i. 

Holy  war,  the  justice  of  it  inquired  into,  32(5, 
ii. 

Homicide,  how  commuted  by  the  Salic  laws, 
517,  i. 

Homooiiston.  origin  and  use  ot  that  term  at  the 
council  of  Nice,  271,  i  And  Homoiousion,  the 
f 1 1 s t  inction  between. 272,  i. 

Honain.  war  of.  211,  ii. 

Honoratus,  archbishop  of  Milan,  is.  with  his 
clergy,  driven  from  his  see  by  the  Lombards, 
100.  u. 

Hoi  >r.;t.  princess,  sister  of  the  emperor  Valenti- 
nian III.  her  history;  471,  i- 

Honorius,  son  of  Theodosius  the  Great,  is  declar- 
ed emperor  of  the  west  by  his  dying  fit  her.  386, 

i.  Marries  Maria,  the  daughter  of  Stilicno, 
402,  i.  His  character*  ib.  Flies  from  Milan  on 
the  invasion  of  Italy  bv  Alaric,  407.  i.  His  tri- 
umphant entry  into  Rome,  408.  i.  Abolishes 
the  combats  of  gladiators,  tb.  Fixes  bis  resi- 
dence at  R  venna.  400.  i.  Orders  ihe  death  of 
Stilicho,  416.  i.  Jli^  impolitic  measures  and 
cruelty  unite  his  hnrban:in  soldiers  against  him 
under  Alaric.  417.  i.  His  councils  distracted 
by  the  eunuchs,  426,  i.  His  abiect  overtures  to 
Attnlus  and  Aluric,  428.  i.  His  last  acts,  and 
death,  434,  i.  His  triumph  for  the  reduction  of 
Siwtin,  by  Wallia  the  Go' h,  437,  i- .  l>  suspect- 
ed of  incest  with  his  sister  Placidia,  452,  l. 
His  persecution  of  the  Donatisls  m  Atrica, 
454,  i.  . 

Honour,  the  new  ranks  i  f,  introduced  in  the  city 
ot  Constantinople.  212.  272,  ii. 

Hornns'in-;.  a  fugitive  IVr-ian  prince  in  the  court 
of  the  emperor'C  >nstantius.  his  remarks  on  the 
city  of  Rome.  243,  i.  note.  His  history  and  sta- 
tion under  Julian,  316,  i. 

Hormouz,  the  son  of  Chosroes,  king  of  Persia,  his 
accession.  111,  ii.  His  chnracter.it.  lsdepus- 
ed,  and  ar  length  killed.  1 J2.  ii. 

Hotels  of  Arabia,  their  peculiar  qualities,  !!>-• .  ii. 

Hosier n  t he  son  ot  Ali,  his  tragical  death, SI?,  ii. 

Hospitallers,  knights  of  St.  Joim  of  Jerusalem, 
popu  arity  and  character  of  the  order  of.  341..  ii. 

Most  ilia  n  us,  the  minor  son  of  the  emperor  Pecins, 
elected  emperor  under  the  guardianship  of  Gal- 
lus.07.  i. 

Hugh,  kmc  of  Burgundy,  his  marriage  With  Ma- 
Foua,  and  expulsion  from  Rome  by  Alberic, 
180.  ii.  - 

Hnirb.  ceunt  of  V  pi  inandms,  engages  in  the  first 
crusade,  330.  ii.  Is  shipwrecked.. and  made 
captive  b'_the  Greek  emi«*ror  Alexius  Comne- 
nus.  332.  ii.    Hi-- return,  338,  ii.     _  . 

Human  nature,  its  natural  propensities,  100,  I. 

Hume,  l\Tr.  his  natural  hish-rv  of  religion,  the 
hf>vi  commentary  on  the  pnlythcisAi  of  the  an- 
cients. 22.  i.  vote.  His  difficulty,  as  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  imperial  palace  at  Ro  e.  resolved, 
5fi,  i.  vote.  Charges  the  most  refined  and  i  hi- 
loSODbic  seels  wiPE  intolciancr.  81,  i.  7ipre. 

Hungary,  es-nblishment  of  the  Huns  in.  45?»-  i. 
Ptare  of,  under  Ihe  emperor  Charlemagne.  18G. 

ii.  Terror  excited  by  their  first  approach  to 
Europe,  288,  ii.   Their  character,  280,  n. 

Huniades,  John,  his  exploits  against  the  Turks. 
443.  ti.  His  defence  of  Belgrade  and  death. 
445.  ii. 


Honneric,  the  son  of  Genseric,  king  of  the  Van* 
iials.  per-ecutea  his  catholic  subjects,  505,  i. 
His  cruelty  io  the  catholics  of  Tipasa,  507,  i. 

Huns,  their  original  seat,  and  their  conquests, 
3o3,  i.  Their  decline,  354,  i.  Their  emigra- 
Vill15^/!55'  ^"^ir  victories  over  the  Goths, 
356,  35* ,  i. 

Huns,  they  drive  other  barbarous  tribes  before 
them,  upon  the  lioman  provinces,  410,  i.  Their 
establishment  in  Hungurv.  450,  i.  Character 
of  their  king  Attila.  ib.  Their  ima^ion  of  Per- 
sia, 4b0.  i.  The  empire  of,  extinguished  by  the 
death  ot  Attila.  477,  i. 

Hunting  of  wild  beasts,  when  a  virtue,  and  when 
a  vice.  44,  i.   1h  the  school  of  war,  352.  i. 

Hypatia,  ihe  female  philosopher,  murdered  in 
the  church  at  Alexandria,  131,  ii. 

Hypatius,  sedition  of,  at  Constantinople,  9,  ih 

1  and  J 

Jacobites  of  the  east,  history  of  the  sect  of,  145, 
ii. 

James,  St.,  his  legendary  exploits  in  Spain, 

l  <9.  r. 

Janizaries,  first  institution  of  those  troops,  410, 

Ii.  _ 

lOeriari  and  Caspian  gates  of  mrunt  Caucasus, 
dislinquished,22.  ii.  The  Iberian  gales  occu- 
pied by  Cabades  king  of  Persia,  ib. 

hlaiius,  his  account  of  the  misfortunes  of  Spain 
by  an  irruption  of  the  oarbarous  nations,  436i  i. 

Idolatry  ascribed  to  the  agency  of  daemons.  b\  the 
primitive  christians,  102,  i.  Derivation  of  the 
term,  and  iis  successhe  applications,  286,  i. 
note. 

Jerore,  his  extravagant  representation  of  the  de- 
ynstation  of  Paunonia  hy  the  Goths,  364,  i. 
H;s  ii  nuence  over  the  widow  Paula,  409,  j. 

Jerusalem,  its  situation,  destruction,  and  profa- 
nation, 304,  i.  Pilgrimages  to,  and  curious  re- 
lics preserved  there,  ib.  Abortive  attempts 
of  the  emperor  Julian  lo  rebuild  the  temple, 
305.  i. 

-  -  -  a  magnificent  church  erected  there  to 
the  Viraie  Mary  bv  Justinian,  17,  ii.  The  ves- 
sels ot  ihe  temple  brought  from  Africa  io  Con- 
stantinople by  Belisnrius.  31,  it.  Is  conquered 
by  Chosroes  II.  King  of  Persia,  119,  ii.  Insur- 
rection of  the  monks  there,  137,  ii. 

-  -  -  the  city  conquered  bv  i  he  Saracens,  231, 
B;  Great  resort  t  pilgrims  to,  322,  ii.  Con- 
quest ol,  by  the  Turks,  38&  ii. 

-  -  -  is  taken  from  the  Turks  bv  the  Egyp- 
tians, 330,  ii.  Is  taken  by  the  crucariers,  340. 
ii.  [a erected  into  a  kingdom  under  Godfrey  of 
Bouillon,  ib.  Succession  of  its  christian  prin- 
ces, 349,  ii.  Is  pillaged  by  the  Carizmjans, 
354,  ii. 

Jerusalem.  New,  described  according  to  the 
ideas  of  the  primitive  christians,  165,  i. 

Jesuits,  Portuguese,  persecute  the  eastern  chris- 
tians, 144.  ii;  Their  In  hours  in,  and  expulsion 
from,  Abyssinia,  149,  ii. 

Jews,  an  obscure,  unsocial,  obstinate  race  of 
men,  I5H,  i.  Review  of  iheir  history,  159,  i. 
Their  religion  is  the  basis  of  chrisi ianity,  ib. 
The  pfomisea  of  divine  favour  extended  by 
chris'ianiiy  to  all  mankind,  160,  i.  The  im- 
mor'ality  of  the  soul,  not  inculcated  in  'he  law 
of  Moses,  1G5,  i.  Why  there  are  no  Hebrew 
gospels  extant,  176,  i.  Provoked  the  persecu- 
tions of  the  Roman  emperors,  181.  i.. 
•  -  -  those  of  a  more  liberal  spirit  adopted 
the  theological  system  of  Plato.  266.  i. .  Their 
condition  under  the  emperors  Constantine  and 
Constantius,  304,  i.  Abortive  attempt  of  Ju- 
lian to  rebuild  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  305,  i. 

-  -  -  miraculous  conversion  of  a  number  of, 
at  Minorca,  394.  i.  note.  Persecution  of,  in 
Spain,  509,  i. 

-  -  -  are  persecuted  by  the  calholics  in  Italy, 
539,  i.  And  hy  Cyril  at  Alexandria,  130.  f|. 
How  plagued  by  the  emperor  Justinian,  139,  ii. 

-  -  -  those  in  Arabia  snbdued  hy  Mahomet, 
209.  ii.  Assist  the  Saracens  in  the  reduction 
of  Spain,  244,  ii. 

-  -   -  massacresof,  by  the  first  crusaders,  329, 

ii. 

Jezdegerd.  king  of  Persia,  is  said  to  be  left  guar- 
dian to  Theodosius  the  Younger,  bv  the  empe- 
ror Arcadius,  4  IH,  j.  His  war  with  Theodosius, 
450.  i. 

Igilium.lhe  «mall  island  or.  serves  as  a  place  of 
refuge  for  Remans  who  th  w  from  the  sack  of 
Rome  by  Alaric,  430.  i. 

Ignatius.  Dtshop  of  Antioch.the  christian  forti- 
tude displayed  in  his  epistles,  193.  i. 

Ikshidites.  the  Sa  acen  dynasty  of,  204,  i. 

Illustrious,  the  tille  of.  how  limited  in  the  times 
of  Ron. an  simplicity,  and  how  extended  when 
Constant  n  ople  became  the  seat  of  empire, 
212.  i. 

Tllyricum  described, 20,  i. 

Images,  inlrodfucl  ion  of.into  the  christian  church, 
172,  ii.  The  worship  of,  derived  from  pagan- 
ism, ib.  Are  condemned  by  the  council  of  Con- 
stantinople, 175,  it.  The  adoration  of.  justified 
by  pope  Gregory  II.  176,  ii.  And  sanctified  by 
the  second  council  of  Nice,  1F2,  ii- 

Imperator.  in  the  Roman  history,  explained.33, 
i.  7io.*c.  The  imperial  prerogatives,  3o,  I.  The 
court,  ib.  The  sense  of  this  appellation  altered 
by  long  use,  138.  i. 

Incarnation,  theological  history  of  the  doctrine 
of,  127,  ii.  .      -  i_  ,  oft 

Incest,  natural,  and  arbitrary,  distinguished,  cw, 

Indin,  account  of  the  christ  ians  or  St.  Thomas  in, 
144.  ii.    Persecution  of, by  the  Portuguese,  tb. 

Indict  ions,  the  memorable  era  of,  whence  dated, 
150,  i.  note.  The  name  and  use  of,  in  the  mid- 
dle nges,  whence  derived,  221 .  i. 

Indulgences,  in  the  Romish  church,  the  nature 
of,  explained,  327,  ii. 

lnffundis.  princess  of  Aiistrasia.  is  nvirrted  to 
Hermenegild  prince  nf  Ro»tica.  and  cruelly 
treated  In  his  mother  Gojsvintha, 508, 1.  , 

Inheritance,  paternal,  subiect  to  parents  I  discre- 
tion among*  he-  Romans,  67,  i.  The  Roman  law 
of,  90,  ii.  Testnn-entarv  dispositions  pi  proper- 
ty, 92,  ii.  Voconian  law,  how  evaded,  io. 

Injuries,  review  of  the  Roman  laws  for  the  re- 
dress of.  93,  ii.   ,  . 

Innocent  III.  pope.,  enjoyed  the  plenitudo  ol  pa 
pal  power,  353,  ii. 
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Inquisition,  the  first  erection  of  that  tribunal. 

institutes  of  Justinian,  an  analysis  of,  P5,  H, 
n'erest  of  money,  how  regulated  by  the  Roman 
law.  93.  h.  _!  '.. 

Joan,  pope*  the  story  of,  fictitious,  189,  n.  note. 
John,  principal  secretary  to  the  emperor  Hono- 

rius,  usurps  the  era  pi  r-  after  his  death,  152,  I: 
John,  the  aimsgiv.  r  archbishop  nf  Alexandria, 
relieves  ihe  Jewish  refugees  when  J»*rus.lem 
was  :akcn  by  the  Persians.  1 19.  ii.   His  extra- 
ordinary liberality  of  the  church  treasure,  147, 

John,  bishop  of  Antioch,  arrives  at  Ephesusafter 
the  meetingof  ihe  council,  and,  wiih  his  bish- 
ops, decides  against  Cyril.  132,  ii.  Coalition 
between  him  and  Cyril,  133,  ii. 

John,  of  Anri,  patriarch  ot  Constantinople,  his 
pride,  and  confederacy  against  JohnCantacu- 
zene,  396.  ii, 

John,  of  Bri  nne,  emperor  of  Constantinople, 
377,  ii.  .  ■ 

John  uf  Cappador  ia,  prsetonan  prefect  of  the 
east ,  under  t  he  emperor  Justinian,  his  charac- 
ter;, 14,  ii.  Is  disgraced  by  the  empress  Theo- 
dora, and  becomes  a.  bishop,  ib.  Opposes  the 
African  war,  24,  ii.  His  fraud,  in  supplying 
the  army  with  bread,  20.  n. 

John  Comneuus,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  166, 
it.  ...  .. 

John  Damascenus,  St.  hi?  history,  175.  u.  note. 

John  of  Licopolis,  the  her  mil ,  hi?  character,  and 
oracular  promise  to  the  emperor  Theodosius 
theGrea-,385,  i. 

John,  ihe  MohophyBile  bishop  of  Asia,  is  employ- 
ed by  the  emperor  Justinian  to  root  out  pagans 
and  opretics,  139.  ii. 

John  XII.  pope,  his  flagitious  character,  1-9.  ii. 

John  XXiil.  pope,  his  profligate  character,  486, 
ii. 

John,  St.  the  evangelist,  reveals  the  true  sense 
of  Plato's  doctrine  of  ti.c  Logo?.  267,  i- 

John  the  Sanguinary,  seizes  i  he  Gothic  treasures 
in  Picenum,  and  obliges  Viiiges  to  raise  the 
siege  of  Rome,  41.  ii. 

John  Zimisces,  murders  the  Greek  emperor  Ni- 
cephorus,  and  succeeds  him,  162,  ii.  His  east- 
ern victories,  2C6.  ii.  Djf_ats  Swatoslaus,  czar 
of  Russia.  294,  ii. 

lona.  one  of  i  he  Hebride  inlands,  its  ancient  mo- 
nastic eminence,  198,  i.  . 

Jonas,  renegudo  of  Damascus,  storv  of.  228,  It. 

Jordan,  character  or  his  work  De  Originibus 
Sclavicis,  287,  ii.  vote. 

Joseph  the  Cnrismian,  governor  of  Berzem,  kills- 
the  sultan  Alp  Arslan.  319.  ii. 

Joseph  us,  ihe  mention  of  Jesus  Christ  in  his  his- 
tory, a  forserv,  186,  i.  note.  His  opinion  that 
Plato  derived  Knowledge  from  the  Jews,  con- 
troverted, 267.  i.  note.  . 

Jovian  is  elected  emperor  by  the  troops  of  Julian, 
on  their  tei  rcat  from  Assj  ria,  324 ,  325,  i.  His 
treaty  with  Sapor  king  of  Persia*  325»  i.  His 
death,  330.  i. 

Jovians  and  H-rculians,  new  bodies  of  guards 
instituted  to  supersede  tin;  prauorian  hands, 
137.5. 

Jovinian  of  Verona,  his  punishment  by  a  Roman 

synod,  fur  heresy,  406,  i. 
Jovinus  reduces  the  Alemanni,  who  had  invaded 

Gaul,  338,  i. 

-  -  -  account  of  his  revolt  against  the  empe- 
ror Honuriu*  in  Germany,  435.  i. 

Jovius,  praMorian  prefect  under  the  emperor  Hu- 
norius.  succeeds  Olympiiw  as  his  coufideniial 
minister.  126.  i.  Tits  negoeiations  with  Alarie 
obstructed,  ib.  Deserts  Honorius,  and  goes 
over  to  Alarie,  and  the  new  emperor  Attalus, 
428,  i. 

Irene,  her  marriage  with  the  Greek  emperor  Leo. 
156,  ii.  Her  anibi'ion,  and  barbarity  to  her  son 
Constant  ine,  ib.  Restores  images  to  public  de- 
votion, 182.  ii. 

Ireland  was  first,  colonized  from  Scotland,  34] ,  i. 
Derivation  of  the  name  of  its  tuielar  saint.  Pa- 
tick.  495,  i.  vote. 

Isaac  T.  Comnenus,  emperor  of  Constantinople, 
164.  it. 

Isaai-  II.  A ngelus,  emperor  of  Constantinople, 
171,  it.  His  character  and  reign,  359,  ii.  Is  de- 
posed by  his  brother  Alexius,  ib.  Is  restored  by 
the  crusaders,  366,  ii.    His  death,  367,  ii. 

Isaac,  archbishop  of  Armenia,  his  apology  for  the 
vices  of  king  Artasires,  451,  i. 

Isauria,  ihe  rebellion  there  against  the  emperor 
Galiienns.  106.  i. 

Isaurians,  reduction  of,  by  the  eastern  emperors, 

Isidore,  cardinal,  his  ill-treatment  in  Russin, 
441,  ii.  Receives  an  act  of  union  from  the 
Greek  clergy  at  Constantinople,  452.  ii. 

lsncrates,  his  price  for  the  tuition  of  his  pupils, 
21, ii. 

Italy,  the  dominion  of,  under  Odoacer, succeeds 
the  extinction  of  the  western  empire,  494.  i. 
Its  miserable  state  at  this  <x-ra,  496.  i.  Conver- 
sion of  the  Lombards  of,  to  the  Nlcene  faith. 
509,  i.  . 

-  -  -  is  reduced  by  Theodoric  the  Ostrogoth, 
534.  i.  His  administ  ration,  ib.  Gov  rnment  of, 
according  to  the  Roman  law,  by  Theodoric, 
536.  i.  Irs  flourishing  state  ar  this  lime,  538,  i. 
How  rappMed  with  silk  from  <  'hina,  10.  ii.  His- 
tory of  A  ma  las- >nt  ha,  queen  of  It  ah  .  33,  i'.  In- 
vasion of.  by  B'  lisarius.  85.  ii.  Siege  of  Rome 
hv  th"  Goth*.  36.  ii.  Invasion  of  Italy  by  the 
Franks,  41.  ii.  Revolt  of  the  Goths.  C55,ii.  E*- 
pedit  ion  of  t  he  eunuch  \.ir - .  67,  it.  Invasion 
of.  by  the  Franks  and  Aloinanni,  70.  it.  Go- 
vernment of.  under  the  exarchs  of  Ravenna. 
71.  ii-  Co'itmests  nf  Album,  kmg  of  tb»*  Lom- 
bards in.  100.  ii.  Distress  of.  104.  ii.  How  di- 
video  hot  ween  the  Lombards  and  the  exarchs 
of  Ravenna,  ib. 

Italy*  growth  of  the  papal  power  in.  175,  ii.  Re- 
volt of,  against  the  Greek  emperors,  177.  it. 
The  oirarc'iate  of  Ravenna  granted  to  1  he  pope, 
181.  ii.  Extent  of  the  dominions  r»f  Charle- 
magnp  there,  185.  it.  The  power  of  the  Ger- 
man pesars  desiroyett  hv  the  ri«e  of  the  com- 
mercial ci'ies  there.  190.  ii.  Pactions  of  the 
Guelphs  ami  Ghibelines.  |<M.  ii  Conflict  of  the 
Saracens,  Latins,  and  Greeks,  in,  296.  ii. 
•  -  -  revival  of  Greek  learning  in,  436,  ii.  Au- 
thors consulted  for  the  history  uf,  480,  ii.  note. 

Jubilee,  popish,  a  revival  of  the  secular  games. 


77,  i.  note.  473,  ii.  The  return  of.  accelerated, 
ib. 

Jude.  St.  examination  of  his  grandsons  betore  the 
tribunal  ot  the  procurator  oi  Juda*a.  188,  i. 

Judgments  oi  God,  in  the  Salic  laws,  how  deter- 
mined, 518,  i. 

Judgments  popular,  of  the  Romans,  displajed, 
9b,  ii. 

Julia  Domna,_wife  of  the  emperor  Severus.  her 

character,  55.  i.  Her  death.  60,  i. 
Julian,  t  he  nephew  of  <  'oi.stant  me  t  he  Great,  his 
education,  238,  i.  His  dangeious  situation  on 
tht  death  of  his  brother  GaTlus.240.  t.  Is  sent 
to  Athens,  where  he  cultivates  philosophy, 
241.  i.  Is  recalled  by  Consiantius,  ib.  Is  in- 
vested with  the  tiile  of  Caesar,  240.  i  Is  ap- 
pointed to  the  government  of  Gaul*  '.47.  i.  His 
firsl  campaign,  ib.  Rattle  ot  Strasbi.rth,  248. 
i.  Reduces  the  Franks  at  ToXantiria,  249.  L 
His  three  expeditions  beyond  ihe  Rhine,  ib. 
Restores  the  cities  of  Gaul.  250.  i.  His  civil 
administration,  lb.  His  account  of  the  theolo- 
gical calamities  of  the  empire  under  Consian- 
tius, 284.  i;  Constahtius  grows  jealous  of  him. 
286.  i.  The  Gaulish  legions  are  order-  d  into 
the  east,  287,  i.  Is  saluted  emperor  by  the 
troops.  288.  i.  His  embassy  and  epistle  to  Con- 
siantius. 289,  i.  His  tburlh  and  fifth  expedi- 
tions be.\ond  t  he  Rhine,  ib.  I)  dares  war 
against  Constantius,  and  abjures  the  christian 
religion,  290.  i.  His  march  from  t  lie  Rhine  in- 
to iHyrirum,  ib.  Enters  Sirmium,  291,  i.  Pub- 
lishes apologies  for  his  conduct,  ib.  His  tri- 
umphant entry  into  Constant  inople  on  the 
death  of* Consiantius,  293,  i.  His  private  life 
and  civil  gover 
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....  :b.  His  abilities  as  an  orator  . 
ib.  And  as  a  ,iu<lge,  ^97.  i.  His  character,  ib. 
Hisapostaey  accounted  for,  298.  i-  Adopts  the 
pagan  mythology,  ib.  His  ih'olngioal  system 
299.  i.  His  initiation  into  the  Eleusi/iian  mys- 
teries, and  his  fanat  icistri,  300,  u  His  h>  pocri- 
tical  duplieiiy,  jb.  Writes  a  vindication  of  his 
apostaey,  301.  t.  His  edict  for  a  general  tolera- 
tion, ib.  His  pagan  superstitious  zeal,  302.  i. 
His  circular  letters  for  the  reformation  of  the 
pagan  religion,  ib.  His  industry  in  gaining 
proselycs.  303,  i.  His  address  to  the  Jews, 
304,  i.  History  of  his  attempt  to  rebuild  the 
temple  at  Jerusalem,  305.  i.  Transfers  the  re- 
venues of  the  christian  church  to  the  heathen 
priest's.  307* l.  Prohibits  christian  schools,  ib. 
Obliges  the  christians  to  reinstate  the  pagan 
temples,  308,  i.  Restores  the  sacred  grove  and 
temple  of  Daphne,  309.  i.  Punishes  the  chris- 
tians of  Antioch  for  burning  that  temple,  ib. 
His  treatment  of  the  cities  of  Edessa  and  Alex- 
andria. 310.  i.  Ranishes  Athanasius,  311.  i. 
The  philo.MH.hir.il  table  of  bis  ( 
ted.  312.  i.  Meditates  the  conq 
313.  i.  Popular  discontents  oV 
dence  at  Aim  inch,  ib.  Oi  casion  <>f 
Ms<rpoeon,:M,i.  His  march 
315.  i.  He  enters  the  Persian  territories.  316, 
i.  Invades  Assvri  318.  i.  His  personal  con- 
duct in  this  enterprise,  319.  i.  His  address  to 
his  discontented  troops,  io.  His  successful  pas- 
sage over  the  Tigris.  320,  i.  Burns  his  fleet, 
321,  i  His  retreat  and  distress,  322,  i.  His 
death,  324.  i.  His  funeral.  328,  i. 
Julian,  count,  offers  to  betray  Spain  into  the 
hands  of  the  Arabs,  242^  ii.  His  advice  to  the 
victorious  Turks.  243,  if. 
Julian,  the  papal  legate,  exhorts  LadisJaps,  king 
of  Hungary  and  Poland,  to  breach  of  faith  with 
the  Turks,  443.  ii.  His  death  und  character, 
B  444.  ii. 

Julius,  master-general  of  the  troops  in  the  east- 
ern empire,  concert  a  a  general  mas-acre  ot*  the 
Gothic  youth  in  A«ia,  365.  i. 
Jurisprudence,  Roman,  a  review  of.  76,  ii.  Was 
polished  by  Grecian  philosophy,  81,  ii.  Abuse* 
of.  97.  ii. 
Jus'in  the  elder,  hia  mi 
His  elevation  i.,  the  em 
His  death,  4,  ij. 
Justin  11-  emperor,  suece 
98,  ii.   His  firm  behavi 
of  the  Avars,  99,  ii.  H 
titure  of  Tiberius.-as  hi 
Justin  Marti r.  his  riecis 
Ebicr:<?s  Xtl  I     H*0  JXUavr  j-r.nl  ae:rvunt.:»l 
the  progress  of  Christianity,  179,  i-  Occasion 
of  his  own  conversion,  ib. 
Justina.the  pnnulai  story  of  her  marriage  with 
the  emperor  Valentinian  examined,  349.  i.  Her 
infant  son  Valent  inian  1 1.  invested  wit  fa  I  foe  im- 
perial ensigns,  on  the  death  of  bis  farher,  ift. 
Ilercontest  witb  Ambrose  archbishop  of  Milan, 
377.  i.   Flies  from  the  invasion  of  Muximus, 
wiih  her  son,  379,  i. 
Justinian,  emperor  of  the  east,  his  birth  and  pr< 
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;ire,and  character,  ib. 
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motion,  3,  ii.  His  orthodoxy,  4.  it.  Is  i 
with  'he  diadem  by  hi?  uncle  Justin,  ib 
ries  Theodora.  6.  [i.  Patroniases  the  b 
tioh  of  the  circus,  8,  ii.  State  of  agti 
and  manufacture  in  his  provinces,  10, 
troduces  the  culture  of  the  silk-worm, at 
ufacture  of  silk,  into  Gieece,  12,  ii.  ? 
his  revenue,  ib.  His  avarice  and  pri  fui 
Taxes  and  monopolies.  13.  ii. 
14.  ii.  His  public  buildings, 
the  church  of  9t.  Sophia  at  Co 
His  other  public  worlds.  16,  ii 
fortifications.  J7.  ii.  His  Asia 
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ib.  Reduction  of  Africa,  29,  ii.  His  instrue 
tions  for  the  government  of.  ib.  His  acquisi- 
tions in  Spain,  32.  ii.  His  deceitful  negotia- 
tions in  Italy.  34.  ii.  Weakness  of  his  empire. 
45,  ii.  Receives  an  embassy  from  the  Avars, 
49,  ii.  And  from  the  Turks.  50.  ii.  Persian 
war  54.  ii.  His  ne gonial  ions  with  Chosroeg,  59, 
ii.  His  alliance  with  the  Ab\ctinianp.  ib.  Ne- 
glects the  Italian  war  under  Belipnrtus.  63,  ii. 
Settles  the  government  of  Italy  under  the  ex- 
arch of  Ravenna,  71,  ii.   Diegrace  and  death 


of  Belisarius,  72, ii.  His  death  and  character, 

73,  ii.   Comets  and  calamities  in  bin  reign,  rfr. 

His  \'*de.  Pandects, and  Institutes.  7c>  u.  His 

ideological  character,  and  government.  J38,  ii. 

Hi|  p^rsedutSiig  spirit,  139,  ii.  His  orthodoxy, 

140.  n.  Died  a  heretic,  ib. 
Justinian  XL  eniperor  o!  Constantinople,  153.  ii. 
Justinian,  the  s<»n  of  German ui>,  his  conspiracy 

wiih  the  empief-s  Sopbm.auu  successes  against 

the  Persians.  103.  u. 
Juvenal,  his  lemarks  on  the  crowded  state  of  the 

inhabitants  ol  Rome,  424,  i. 


Khan,  import  of  this  title  in  the  northern  parts 
of  Asia.  352.  410.  i. 

King,  the  title  ot.  conferred  by  Constaniinc  the 
_Gieat  on  his  in  phew  Hanml  aliat.us,  228,  i. 

Rindr<  d.  degrees  ol.  according  to  the  Roman  ci- 
vil law,  i'0,  ii. 

Knighthood,  h..w  originally  conferrf  d  and  its  ob- 
ligations. 331,  ii. 

K  ir.  n  ot  Mahomet,  account  and  character  of. 
202.  ii. 

Koreish,  the  tribe  of.  acquire  the  custody  of  the 
Caabaat  Mecca,  198,  ii.  Pedigree  of  Mahomet, 
199,  ii.  They  oppose  hts  pretensions  to  a  pro- 
pheticalcharaeirr.-j06.il.  l-'light  of  .Mahomet, 
ib.  Rattle  of  Beder.  209.  n.  Battle  of  Ohud, 
ib.   Mecca  surrendered  to  Mahomet,  210,  it. 

I, 

I.abnrum.or  standard  of  the  cross,  in  the  army 
of  Consiantine  the  Great,  described.  255,  i. 

Laheo,  the  civilian,  his  diligence  in  business  and 
composition,  81,  ii.  His  professional  character. 
^2,  ii. ,  *  .-, 

I^ctaptfup.  difficulties  in  ascertaining  the  date 
of  his  Divine  Institutions.  251.  i.  note.  His 
Haltering  prediction  of  the  influence  of  Christi- 
anity amot  g  mankind.  253,  i.  Inculcates  the 
divine  right  of  Constantino  to  the  empire, 
254.  i. 

Ladislaus,  king  of  Hungary  and  Poland,  leads  an 
army  against  the  Turks, 443,  ii*His  breach  of 
tan h  wiih  tliem,  tb. 

Ladislaus,  king  of  Naples,  harasses  Rome  dur- 
ing the  schism  ofth   papacy,  4^5,  ii. 

La?t  us,  praetorian  prefect  .conspires  t  he  death  of 
ComrhoduS,  and  confers  the  empire  on  Ptrti- 
cax,  45,  i. 

La .  when  first  distinguished  from  the  clergy. 

Lampadius.u  Roman  senator,  boldly  condemns 
the  treaty  vt  iih  Alarie  the  Goth,  415.  t. 

Lance,  Hoiv.  narrative  of  the  miraculous  disco- 
very of.  338,  ii. 

Land,  bow  assessed  by  the  Roman  emperors,  222, 
i.  How  divided  by  the  batharian15.  519,  i.  Al- 
lodial, and  Salic,  distinguished,  ib  Of  Itatv, 
how  partitioned  by  Theodoric  the  Ostrogoth, 
534.1. 

Loadicea.  i's  ancient  spleniUmr,  29,  i. 

Lavcuri-*.  Theodore,  establishes  an  empire  at 
Nice.  37*>.  ii.    His  characier.  383.  ii. 

Loscarjs,  Theodore  II  his  character,  384,.ii. . 

Lascaris  Jiirius,  the  Greek  grammarian,  his  cha- 
racter, 438.  ii. 

Latin  church,  occasion  of  its  separation  from 
the  Greek  church.  356.  ii.  Corruption  and 
schism  of.  430,  it  Re-union  of.  with  the  Greek 
church.  434,  ii.  The  subsequent  Greek  schism, 
441.  ii. 

Latmm.  the  right  of.  explained,  25,  i.  . 
Lama,  in  monkish  hisiorv,  explained,  «j01,  i. 
Law,  review  of  the  profession  of,  under  the  empe- 
rors. 216.  i, 

Laws  of  Romp,  review  of.  76.  11.  Those  of  tho 
kings,  ib.  Of  the  twelve  tables,  77.  ii-  Of!  he 
pen  pie,  ii-  Decrees  of  the  senate,  and  edicts 
of  the  praetors,  ib.  Con-i  iiulions  of  ihe  empe- 
rors, 79.  ii.  Their  rescripts,  lb.  The  ihree 
codes  of,  ?0,  ii.  7 'he  forms  of,  ib.  Succession 
of  civil  lawjers.  ib.  Reformation,  ot,  by  Justi- 
nian, 82.  ii.  Abolition  and  vevivalot  the  penal 
laws.  94,  ii.  „  .. 

Lazi.  the  tribe  of,  in  Colchos,  account  of,  57,  ii. 

Le  Clerc.  character  of  his  ecclesiastical  history, 
127,  ii.  note.  , 

Legscies  and  inheritances  taxed  by  Augustui*. 
67.  i.  How  regulated  by  the  Roman  law.  91,  n. 

Legion,  in  the  Roman  army  under  the  emperors, 
described,  16.  '.  General  distribution  of  the  le- 
gions, 18.  i.  The  size  of.  reduced  by  Conslan- 
i  ine  the  Great.  2J7,  i. 

Leo  or  Thrace  is  made  emperor  of the  east .  by  his 
master  Aspar,488.  i.  Was  the  first  christian 
potentate  who  was  crowned  by  a  priest,  to. 
Confers  the  empire  of  the  west  on  Anl hemius. 
lb.  His  armament  against  the  Vandals  in 
Africa.  489,  i.  Murders  Aspar  and  his  sons, 
532,  i. 

Leo  III.  emperor  of  Constaniim  pie.  154,  ii.  His 
edicts  against  images  in  churches.  174,  Ii.  Re- 
volt of  Italy.  177,  ii.  ,      'mm  .. 

Leo  IV.  emperor  ot  Constantinople.  155.  II. 

Leo  V.  empi  ror  of  Constant  inojile ,  J57.  ii. 

Leo  VI.  the  philosopher,  emperor  of  Constanti- 
nople, If 0.  ii.  Extinguishes  the  power  of  the 
senate, 275.  i'. 

Leo,  bishop  of  Rome,  his  character  and  embassy 
from  Valentinian  III.  to  Atnhj.  king  of  the 
Huns,  476,  i.  Intercedes  with  Gensenc.  kinc 
of  the  Vandals,  for  clemency  to  ihe  city  of 
Rome,  480,  i.  Calls  the  council  of  Chalccdon, 
135.  ii. 

Leo  III.  pope,  bis  miraculous  recovery  from  the 
assault  of  assassins.  184.  ii.  Crowns  Charle- 
hiajrne  emperor  ot  the  Romany,  ib. 

Leo  IV.  pope,  bis  ieign,  261,  it.  rounds  the  Leo- 
nine citi ,  ib. 

Leo  IX.  pope,  his  expedition  against  the  Nor- 
mans of  Apulia,  30!,  ii.  His  treaty  with  them. 
ib. 

Leo,  archbishop  of  Tbcssalonicn ,  one  of  the  re- 
storers of  Greek  1«  anting,  279.  ii. 

Leo.  genera!  of  the  east,  under  the  emperor  Ar 
radius,  his  character,  443.  i. 

Leo  Pilatus.  first  Greek  professor  at  Florence, 
and  in  tht*  west,  his  character,  437.  u. 

Leo,  the  Jew  proselyte,  history  oi  his  lamily,4(4. 

Leonas  the  rjuVslnr,  bis  emhaEsy  from  CoostSD- 
tins  to  Julian.  290,  i. 
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Leonine  city  at  Home  founded*  26J ,  ii. 

Leontiu?  i-  taken  from  prison,  and  chosen  empe- 
ror of  Constantinople,  on  the  deposition  of  Jus- 
tinian II.  153,  ii. 

Leovigild.  Gmhic  king  of  Spain,  his  character, 
598,  i.  Revolt  and  death  of  his  son  Herraene- 
giid.tfr. 

Letters,  a  knowledge,  of.  the  test  of  civilization 

in  a  peoples  80,  i. 
Lewis  the  Pious,  emperor  of  the  Romans,  187. 

ii. . 

Lewis  II.  emperor  of  the  Romans,  167.  ii.  His 
epistle  to  the  Greek  empetoi  Basil  L  297;  it- 

Libanius.  his  account  ot  the  private  life  of  the 
emperor  Julian,  293,  i.  And  of  his  divine  vis- 
ions, 300.  i.  Applauds  the  dissimulation  of  Ju- 
lian, ib.  His  character.  314,  i.  His  eulogium 
on  the  emperor  Valens,  363. 1.  . 

Liberius.  bishop  ot  Rome,  is  banished  by  the  em- 
p.Tor  Constantius,  for  refirinnf!  to  concur  in  de- 
posing Athanasius,  279,  282.  i. 

Liberty,  public,  the  only  sure  guardians  of, 
against  an  aspiring  prince,  33,  i. 

Licinius  is  invested  with  the  purple  by  the  empe- 
ror Galerius,  146,  i.  ms  alliance  with  Constan- 
tine  the  Great,  152,  i-  Defeats  Maximin,  ib. 
His  crueltv,  ib.  Is  defeated  by  Constant ine  at 
Cibalis,  154.  i.  And  at  Manila,  ib.  Peace  con- 
cluded with  Constant  met  ib.  Se.  ond  civil  war 
with  Consiantine,  156, i.  His  humiliation  and 
death. 157. i 

-  -  -  fate  of  his  son,  227,  i-  Concurred  with 
Constant  ine  in  publishing  ihe  edict  of  Milan, 
252,  i  Violated  this  engagement  by  oppress- 
ing the  christians.  254,  i.  C&cilius's  account 
of  his  vision,  256.  i. 

Lieutenant,  imperial,  his  office  and  rank,  34,  i. 

Lightning,  superstition  of  the  Romans  wi;h  re- 
ference to  persons  and  places  st  ruck  with,  125. i. 

Limigantes,  Sannatian  slaves,  expel  their  mus- 
ters.and  usurp  possession  of  their  coumry,  230, 

i.  Extinctn  n  of,  by  Constantius.  244.  i.  „ 
Literature,  revival  of.  in  Italy,  436,  ii.  Ancient, 

use  and  abuse  of,  440,  ii. 
Lithuania,  its  late  conversion  to  Christianity. 
296,  ii. 

Liionus,  count,  is  defeated  and  taken  captive  in 

Gaul,  by  Theodoric.  469,  i. 
Liuiprand,  king  oC  the  Lombards,  attacks  the 

city  of  Rome,  178,  ii. 
Liutprand,  bi-hop  of  Cremona,  ambassador  to 

Constant  inople,  ceremony  of  his  audience  with 

the  emperor,  273.  ii. 
Logos.  Plato's  doctrine  of,  266,  i.   Is  expounded 

by  St.  John  the  Evangelist.  267.  i.  Athana- 

bius  confesses  himself  unable  io  comprehend 

it,  269,  i.   Controversies  on  the  eternity  of, 

270.  i. 

Logothefe.  great,  his  office  under  the  Greek  em- 
perors. 272.  ii. 

Lomhardv,  ancient,  described.  19,  i-  Conquest 
of,  by  Charlemagne,  179,  ii. 

Lombards,  derivation  of  their  name,  and  review 
of  their  history.  46,  ii.  Are  employed  by  the. 
emperor  Justinian  to  chock  tlu'Gepidfp.  47, .11. 
Actions  of  (heir  king  Alboin,  99.  ii.  They  re- 
ducp  ihe  G^pirfffii  ib.  They  overrun  that  part 
of  Italy  now  culled  Lomburdy.  100.  ii.  Extent 
of  their  kingdom.  105.  ii-  Language  and  man- 
ners of  the  Lumbards,  ib.  Government  and 
laws.  106.  ii. 

Longinue.  his  representation  of  the  degeneracy 
ot  his  age,  32,  i.   Is  put  to  death  by  Aureliau, 

1I5''-     •  ■  ,T 

-  -  -  -  is  sent  to  supercede  Nnrses,  as  ex- 
arch of  Ravenna,  100.  ii.  Receive-  Rosamond, 
the  fugitive  queen  of  ihe  Lombards*  102,  ii. 

Lot  hair"  I.  emneror  of  the  Romans.  lr*7.  ii. 
Louis  Vll.  of  France  i«  rescued  from  he  treach- 
ery  of  the  Greeks  by  Roger,  king  of  Sicily,  31 0. 

ii.  Undertakes  'he  second  crusade,  344,  ii.  Hie 
disastrous  expedition.  346.  ii. 

Loui*  IX  of  France,  his  crusades  to  the  Holy 
la-'d,  354.  ii.  His  death,  355,  ii.  Procured  a 
valuable  stock  of  relies  from  Constantinople, 
378.  ii.  .       ;  . 

Lucfan,  the  severity  of  his  satire  n  gainst  the  hea- 
then mythology  accounted  for.  22,  i. 

Lucian,  count  of  the  east,  under  the  emperor  Ar- 
cadius.  his  cruel  treatment  by  the  prefect  Ru- 
EmlrR.  3BT.  i. 

Lucian.  presbyter  of  Jerusalem,  his  miraculous 

discovery  of  the  body  of  St.  Stephen,  the  first 

christian  martyr,  394,  i 
Lucilian,  governor  of  lllvncum.  is  surprised, 

and  kindly  treated  by  Julian,  291.  i.  His  death, 

329.  i. 

Lucilla.  sister  of  the  emperor  Commodus,  her  at- 
tempt to  get  him  assassinated,  42.  i. 

Lucius  II.  and  III.  popes,  their  disastrous  reigns, 
446.  ii. 

Lucrin  lake  described,  with  its  late  destruction, 
421.  i.  note.  ■ 

Lucullan  villa  in  Campania,  its  description  and 
history.  495.  i.  ...  - 

Lupercaliu.  the  feast  of,  described,  and  conlinu- 
<  d  under  the  christian  emperors,  4^9.  i 

Lupicinus.  ttie  Roman  governor  of  Thrace,  op- 
presses the  Gothic  emigrants  there.  358,  i. 
Rashly  provokes  them  to  motilities,  359,  i.  Is 
defeated  bv  them,  ib. 

Lustral  contribution  in  the  Roman  empire,  ex- 
plained. 224.  i. 

Lu'hnr.  Martin,  his  character,  as  a  reformer, 
285.  ii. 

Luxury,  the  only  means  of  correcting  the  une- 
qual distribution  of  properly,  31, 1. 

Lygiane,  a  formidable  German  nation,  account 
of.  121.  i. 

Lyons,  hatile  of.  between  the  competitors  Seve- 
ral and  Albinus,  52,  i. 

M 

Macedonius.  the  Arian  bishop  of  Constantinople. 

his  contests  with  his  competitor  Paul.  2^2,  i. 

Fatal  consequences  on  his  removing  the  body 

of  the  emperor  Constantine  to  the  church  of  St. 

Acacias,  283,  i.   His  cruel  per*"  cut  ions  of  the 

cat  holies  and  Novatians.  ib.  His  exile,  138.  ii. 
Macrianus,  praetorian  prefect  under  the  emperor 

Valerian,  his  character,  103.  i.  _ 
Macrianus.  a  prince  of  the  Alemanni.  his  steady 

alliance  with  the  emperor  Valen'inian.  340,  i. 
Macrinu«.  his  succession  'o  the  empire  predicted 

by  en  African.  58,  i    Accelerates  the  comple- 


tion of  the  prophecy,  59,  i.  Purchases  a  peace 
with  Parthia,  81,  i. 

Madayn.  the  capital  of  Persia,  sacked  by  the  Sa- 
racens, 222.  ii. 

Mason  i  us  of  Palmyra  assassinates  his  uncle  Ode- 
nathus,  113,  i. 

Ma?sia,  its  situation,  20,  i. 

Magi,  the  worship  of,  in  Persia,  reformed  by 
Artaxerxes,  78,  i.  Abridgment  of  the  Persian 
theology,  79,  i.  Stniplicily  of  their  worship, 
tit.  Ceremonies  and  moral  precepts,  80,  i.  Their 
power,  ib. 

Magic,  severe  prosecution  of  persons  for  the 
crime  of.  at  Rome  and  Antioch,  333,  i. 

Magm  ntios  assumes  the  empire  in  Gaul. 234,  i. 
Death  of  Cunstans,  ib.  Sends  an  embah&y  to 
Constantius,  235,  i.  Makes  war  against  Con- 
stantius. 236.  i.  Is  defeated  at  the  battle  of 
Mursa.ik   Kills  himself.  237,  i. 

Mahmud.  the  Guznevide,  bis  twelve  expeditions 
into  Hindostan,  314,  ii.   His  character,  ib. 

Mahomet*  the  prophet,  his  embassy  toChosroes 
II.  king  of  Persia,  120,  ii. 

*.  -  -  his  genealogy,  birth,  and  education,  11*9. 
ii.  His  person  and  character,  200,  ii.  Assumes 
his  prophetical  mission,  201.  ii-  Inculcated 
the  unity  of  Gon,  ib.  His  reverential  mention 
of  Jesus  Christ,  202,  fj.  His  Koran,  ib.  His 
miracles,  203,  ii.  His  pr*cepts,  ib.  His  hell, 
and  paradise.  205,  ii.  The  best  antnori  ies  tor 
his  history,  ib.  note.  Converts  his  own  family, 
ib.  Preaches  publicly  at  Mecca,  206,  ii.  Es- 
capes from  the  Koreiimtes  there, ib.  Is  recei- 
ved as  prince  of  Medina.  207,  ii.  His  regal 
dignity,  and  sacerdotal  office,  ib.  IVclares  war 
agaii  si  infidels.  206,  ii.  Battle  oi  Beder,  209, 
ii.  Battle  of  Ohud.io.  Subdues  the  Jews  of 
Arabia,  it.  Submissi  not  Mecca  to  him,  210, 
ii.  He  conquers  Arabia,  21 1,  ii.  His  sickness 
and  deaih,  212,  ii.  His  characier,  213,  ii.  His 
private  lite.  ib.  His  wives,  214,  li.  His  chil- 
dren, ib.  His  posterity,  21c,  ii.  Remarks  on 
the  great  spread  and  permanency  of  his  reli- 
gion, 219,  ii. 

M  hornet,  ihe  son  of  Baiazet,  his  reign,  422.  It. 

Mahomet  II.  sultan  of  the  Turks,  his  character, 
448.  ii.  His  reign,  ib.  Indications  of  his  hos- 
tile intentions  against  the  Greeks,  449,  i:.  He 
besieges  Co:.s  ar  i inople.  451.  ii.    Takes  the 


cit^v  by  storm,  458.  ii.  His  enirv  intojhe  cii  v, 
462! 


Makes  it  his  capital,  4C0,  ii-  His  death. 


M;- hi 'met  ism,  by  what  m*  ans  propagated,  246,  n. 
Toleration  of  Christianity  under,  id. 

Majorian,  his  hist«r>,  characier.  and  elevation 
to  ihe  western  empire,  483,  i.  His  epistle  to 
the  senate,  484,  i.  His  salutary  law*,  ib.  His 
preparations  to  invade  Africa,  485.  i.  H is 
Meet  destroyed  by  Genseric,  486,  i.  His  death, 
ib. 

Malaterra,  his  character  of  the  Normans,  300, 

ii. 

Malek  Shah,  sultan  of  the  Turks,  his  prosperous 

reign.  319,  ii.   Reforms  the  eastern  calendar, 

320.  ii.    His  death,  ib. 
Malitus  Theodorus,  ihe  great  civil  honours  to 

which  he  attained.  2)6,  y.note. 
M«  ma  lilies,  iheir  origin  and  character,  35o,  n. 

Their  establishment  in  Egypt,  356,  ii. 
Manila,  mother  uf  the  \oungemperor  Alexander 

Severus,  acis  as  regent  ul  the  empire,  62,  I. 

Is  put  in  death  with  hiin.70,i.  Her  conference 

with  Ongen,  195.  i.  . 
Mamgo, an  Armenian  noble,  his  history.  133.  I. 
Man.  the  only  animal  that  can  accommodate  him* 

«e  f  to  ail  climates.  85.  i.  note. 
Mancipium.  in  the  Roman  law.  explained,  90. 

Mani^ha-ans.  are  devoted  to  death,  by  the  edict 
of  TiM-odosius  ag  .in-t  heretics,  375,  i. 

M  i'  uel  Comnenus,  emperor  ol  Con-tnntin<  ple, 
167.  ii.  He  repulse?  the  Normans. 310.  ii.  But 
fails  in  his  scheme  bf  subduing  the  western  em- 
pire, 311.  ii.  His  ill-treatment  of  ihe  crusa- 
ders, 345,  ii. 

MangamalcriSf  a  city  or  Assyria*  reduced  and 
destroyed  l>y  the  <mperor  Julian,  318.  L 

Mnrhle.  the  four  species  of,  most  esteemed  by  the 
Romans,  71,  i.  note. 

M  -rrellinus.  count  of  the  --acred  largesses  under 
the  emperor  Const  ans  in  G;iul,  assists  the  usur- 
pation of  Magnpntius-  234.  i.  His  embassy  to 
Con*taiitius.  235,  1.  Was  killed  in  the  battle 
of  Mur?a,238.  i  '  , 

Marcellmiis,  his  revolt  in  Dalmatia,  and  charac- 
ter, 466,  i.  Joins  the  emptor  Anihen.iqs,  and 
expels  the  Vandals  from  Sardinia* 489*  I.  His 
death. 4P0.  i.  „    .  . 

M  trc  llmus.  son  of  the  prajfrct  Maximin,  his 
treacherous  murder  of  Gabinius  king  of  the 
Quadi,  348,1.  .  ■ 

Ma  reel  I  us.  the  centu r ion .  ma rt y  red  lor  desertion, 
198.  i. 

Marcellus,  bishop  of  Rome,  exiled  to  restore, 
j*»ace  to  the  city,  202,  i.         .        .     ,  ,. 

Marcellus.  bishop  of  Apamea,  in  Syria,  mses  bis 
life  in  destroying  the  pagan  temples.  3;>0,  i. 

Mania,  the  concubine  ot  the  emperor  Commo- 
dus, a  patroness  of  the  christian*.  104.  i.. 

Marxian*  senator  of  Constantinople ,  marries  the 
empress  PuJcnPria*  and  is  acknowledged  em- 
peror, 467.  i  His  temperate  refusal  of  ihe  de- 
mand«of  Anila  the  Hun.  468.  i.  _  . 

AI  irci;tnapolis,  the  city  of.  taken  by  ihe  Goths, 
P5,  i. 

MaTCOmanni  are  subdued  and  punished  by  Mar- 
cus Antoninus,  92.  i.  Alliance  made  with,  by 
'he  emperor  GaJnenos,  100.  i.  . 

Marcus,  elected  bishi  pof  the  Nazarenes.  ICO.  i. 

Mardia.  battle  of,  between  Constant  ine  the  Great 
and  Licinius,  154,  i.  _ 

Marcus. battle  of,  between  Diocletian  and  Cari- 
nos.  128.  i.  .        ,    .  . 

Margus,  bishop,  betravs  his  episcopal  city  into 
the  hands  of  ihe  Huns.  461.  i. 

Mana,  dHueliier  of  Euda?mnn  of  cartbagc,  her 
remarkable  adveniures,  457,1. 

Mariana,  his  accounl  of  the  misfortunes  ot  gP*in 
hy  nn  irruption  of  the  barbarous  nations.  43b,  i. 

Marinus.  a  suhnhern  officer,  chosen  emperor  by 
the  legions  of  Mapsia,  92,  i.         _  . 

Marios  'he  armourer. a  candidate  for  the  purple 
nmong  ihe  competitors  against  Gallienus,  his 
characier,  105.  i. 

Mark  hishop  of  Arethnstii  is  cruelly  treated  by 
.    the  emperor  Julian,  308,  i. 


Maronga,  engagement  there  between  the  empe» 
ror  Julian  and  Sapor  king  of  Persia.  322,  i. 

.Mainlines  ot  the  east,  character  and  history  of. 
146,  ii. 

Marozia*  a  Roman  prostitute,  the  mother,  grand- 
mother, and  grtaigrand-moiherol  thiue  popes, 

Marriage,  regulations  of.  by  the  Roman  laws,  87, 
ii.  Of  Roman  citizens  with  strangers,  proscri- 
bed by  their  jurisprudence,  274.  ii. 

Martel, Charlea,  duke  of  the  Pranks,  hie  charac- 
ter, 253*  ii-  His  politic  conduct  on  th'  Sarnc-n 
invasion  of  France,  ib.  Defeats  the  SrirncenSi 
ib.  Why  he  was  con-igned  over  to  hell  rlames 
by  the  clergy.  254.  ii. 

Martin,  bishop  ol  Tours,  destroys  the  idols  and 
pagan  temples  in  Gnul,  3@9,  n.  His  monkish 
institutions  there,  4U8,  i. 

Martina  marries  her  uncJe,  the  emperor  Herac- 
m-.  151 .  ii.  Endr  avours  to  share  the  imperial 
dignit>  with  her  sons,  152,  ii.   Her  fate.  ib. 

Maninianus  receives  ihe  title  of  Caesar  from  the 
emperor  Licinius.  157.  i. 

Mart)  rs.  primitive,  an  inquiry  into  the  true  his- 
tory of,  Ic2.  i.  Th*5  several  inducements  to 
martyrritm,  192,  i  Three  methods  of  escaping 
it,  193.  i.  M  .rka  by  which  learned  catholics 
distinguished  the  relics  of  the  manors,  191,  i. 
no/e.  The  worship  of,  and  their  relics  introdu- 
ced. 393.  i. 

Mary,  Virgin,  her  immacuhite  conception,  bor- 
rowed from  the  Koian,202,  ii. 

Maacezel,  the  px  rsecuted  brother  of  Gildo  the 
Moor,  lakes  refuge  it  the  imperial  court  of  Ho- 
norius.  401,  i-  I-  intrusted  with  troops  to  re- 
duce GiJno.  ib.  Peltats  him,  402,  i.  His  sus- 
picious death,  ih. 

Master  of  the  offices,  under  Conslantine  the 
Great,  his  functions,  219,  i.  , 

Ma  emus,  bis  revolt  and  conspiracy  against  the 
emperor  Commodus,  42»  i.  .  , 

Mntthfw,  t1'.  his  got  pi  I  originally  composed  in 
Hebrew.  176,  i.  vote.  127.  if.  vote. 

Maurice,  his  birth,  character^ ann  rrcmotion  to 
the  easiern  empire.  103.  ii.  Restores  Chosroes 
II.  kii  gi-f  P.  rs-a.  112.  ii.  Hi*»  war  aeainal  the 
Avars.  115. ii.  Siate  of hin armies,  IK, ii.  Hia 
abdication  and  death,  1 17,  ii. 

Mauritania,  ancient,  situation  and  extent ,21 » 
i.   Chatacl*  r  of  the  ranvt  M«  ors  of,  454.  i. 

Mnxeniius,  the  son  of  MazimiaOt  declared  em- 
peror at  Rome,  145,  i.  His  tj  ranny  in  Italy  and 
Africa.  148.  i.  The  military  force  he  had  to 
oppose  Consiartine.  149.  i.  His  defeat  and 
deaih,  151,  i.  His  politic  humanity  to  the  enns- 
tians,  202.  i.  . 

Maxim ian,  associate  in  the  empire  with  JUiocle- 
tian,  hisrharacer,  129.  i.  Tiiurrrhs  with  Di- 
ocletian. 136,  i.  Holds  hi*  court  at  Milan,  137,1. 
Abdicates  the  empire  aloigwith  Dioeletian* 
140.  i-  He  resumes  the  purple.  145.  i.  Reduces 
Severus,  and  puts  him  to  deaih,  ib.  His  second 
resignation,  and  unfortunate  end,  147.  i.  .His 
aversion  to  the  chris:  ians  accounted  tor,  life,  i. 

Maximilianna,  the  African,  a  chri&lian  mart)r, 
198,i.  ,  , 

Maxtmian,  his  hirlh,  fortune,  and  elevation  to 
the  empire  of  Rome.  69,  r  Why  deemed  a  per- 
decutor  of  the  rhrisiians,  H:5,  i- 

Maximin  is  declared  Caesar,  on  the  ahdicaiion  of 
Diocletian.  143,  i.  Obrnii.s  the  rank  ol  At-gue- 
lus  from  Galerius,  146,  i.  His  debet  and 
death,  152,  i.  Renewed  the  per>ecution  ol  the 
christians  after  the  toleration  granted  b)  Gale- 
rius. 203,  i.  „  , 

Maximin,  the  cruel  minister  nf  the  emrerrr  V  a- 
lentinian,  promoted  to  the  prefecture  ot  Gaul, 

Maximin,  his  embassy  from  Theodosius  the 
Younger,  to  Attilu,  king  of  the  Huns.  466,  I. 

M;iximus  and  Bulbmus  elect*  d  ioint  emiierors  by 
ine  senate,  on  the  deaths  of  the  twobordians, 

72.  i. 

Maximns,  his  character  and  revolt  in  Rritain, 
370.  i.  His  tremy  with  the  emperor  J  nendo- 
sius,  371,  i.  Pf-rsecu'es  the  PrisciHidnis's, 
376.  i.  His  invasion  of  Italy,  378,  i-  His  deleat 
and  death,  379,  t. 

M  'Ximus,  the  pagan  preceptor  of  the  emperor 
Julian,  ir  iiiates  him  into  the  Eleusmian  m>s- 
teries,  299,  i.  Is  honourably  inviied  to  Con- 
stantinople b>  his  imperial  pupil.  ^02,  i.  Is  cor- 
rupted bv  his  residence  at  court,  303.  i. 

Maximus.  Petroniua  bis  wife  ravished  by  V  alrn- 
linian  111.  emperor  of  the  west,  4<e,  i.  His 
character  and  elevation  to  the  empire,  4<»*.  I. 

Mebodes.the  Persia'-  g"iicral. ungraiefullj  trea- 
ted by  Chosroes,  51.  ii.  .    .        lft.  -- 

Mecca,  i:s  b  it  nation,  and  description,  11*4.  Ik 
The  Caaba,  or  temple  of.  198.  n.  Its  deliver- 
ance from  Abrahah.  200.  ii.  The  doctrine  of 
Maho-.  ct  opt  osed  there.  2(t6.  ii.  His  fcec..pe. 
ib.  Tlie  city  of,  surrendered  to  Mahomet,  210. 
ii    Is  pillaged  by  Abu  Ti.her.264,  u. 

M'  dina.  rec  prion  ef  Mahomet  there,  on  bis 
flightfromMerca.207.ii.     „  .... 

M<  Wlesia,  the  festival  of.  at  Rome,  described, 
43,  i.  note. 

Me iet  lans,  an  Egyptian  sect,  persecuted  by  Atn- 

anasius.  276,  i- 
M-liiene,  battle  of.between  the  eastern  emperor 

Tiberius,  and  Chnsroes  king  of  Persia,  110,.  n. 
Melo,-ciTizeu  ot  Bari.  invites  the  Normans  into 

Italy.  299,  ii.  .     ,     .  _ 

Memphis,  i's  situation  and  reduction  bythefea- 

racens.  234.  ii.      „  ,    _     ,    .   -  . 
Merovingian  kings  of  the  Franks  in  Gaul,  origin 

of,  470.  i.  The'r  domain  and  benefices,  519,  [. 
M'-rvan,  caliph  of  the  Saracens,  and  lb-3  last  nf 

the  house  of  Ommi>ah,  his  defeat  and  death. 

175  ii.  _  .     .  . 

Mesopotamia,  invasion  of,  bv  the  emperor  Ju 

lian.  316,  i.    Described  by  Arnophon. 3 J7. 1. 
Messala.  Valerius,  the  first  pra?fectof  Rome,  his 

hieh i  character.  214.  i.  vote. 
M**s*iab,  under  what  character  he  was  expected. 

by  the  Jews,  160-  i.   His  birth-day,  how  fixtd 

by  the  Romans ■  250, i. note.    .     .  . 
Metals  and  monev,  tneir  operation  in  improving 

the  human  rnind,  87.  i-  ... 
Meiellus  Numidicus,  the  censor,  his  invective 

against  women.  (>2,  i.  note. 
Met i ux  Falconius.  his  artful  speech  to  ihe  empe- 
ror T^ciius  in  the  senate  on  nis  election.  119,  L 
M^trophanop  of  C>zicu6,  is  made  patriarch  ot 

Constantinople,  441.  ii- 
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Meti,  crnel  treatment  of,  by  Atlila,  king  of  the 

Huns.  472.  i. 
Michael  I.  Rhangabe,  emperor  of  Constantinople, 

157.  ii. 

Mmhael  11.  the  Stammerer,  emperor  of  Constan- 
tinople, 157,  ii. 
Michael  111.  emperor  of  Constantinople,  158,  ii. 

Is  defeated  by  the  Paulieians,  2Ki.  n. 
Michael  IV.  the  PaphLagonian,  emperor  of  Con- 

stantjnoplc,  163.  ii. 
Michael  V.  Calapliates,  emperor  of  Constantino- 
ple, I'- 1 .  ii. 

ichael  VI.  Stratiotieua,  emperor  of  Constanti- 
nople, 164,  ti. 
Michael  VII.  Parapinaces,  emperor  of  Constan- 
tinople, 165,  ii. 
Milan,  how  the  imperial  court  of  the  western  em- 
pire came  to  be  transferred  from  Home  to  that 
city,  137,  i. 

-  *  -  famous  edict  ot  Constantino  the  Great, 
in  favour  of  the  christians,  published  there, 
252.  i. 

-  -  St.  Amhrose  elected  archbishop  of  that 
city,  376,  i.  Tumults  occasioned  by  bis  refus- 
ing a  church  for  the  Anaii  worship  of  the  em- 
press Justiua  and  her  son,  377,  i- 
•  -  -  revolt  of,  to  Justinian,  40,  ii.  Is  taken 
and  destroyed  by  the  liu  i  gundians,  41.  ii. 

-  -   -  is  again  destroyed  by  Frederic  1.  191,  ii. 
Military  force* Its  strength  and  enicacy  depen- 
dent on  a  due  proportion  to  the  number  of  the 
people,  47.  i. 

.ilitary  officers  of  the  Roman  empire  at  the 
time  of  Constantihe  the  Great,  a  review  of, 
216,  i. 

Millennium,  the  doctrine  of,  explained,  1C5,  i. 
Mingrelia.  See  Colchos. 

Mn.onty.  two  distinctions  uf.  in  the  Roman  law, 
399.  i.  vote. 

Miracles,  those  ot  Christ  and  his  apostles,  esca- 
ped the  notice  of  the  heathen  philosophers  and 
historians.  181.  i.  Account  of  those  wrought 
by  the  body  ot  St.  Stephen,  394,  i. 

Miraculous  powers  of  the  primitive  church,  an 
inqu try  into,  167.  i. 

Misitheua.  chief  minister  and  father-in-law  of 
the  third  Gordinn,  his  character,  76,  i. 

Miaopogon  of'  tl>"  emperor  Julian,  on  what  occa- 
sion written,  314,  i. 

Missorium.  or  great  golden  dish  of  Adolphus  king 
of  the  Visigoi  lis,  history  of,  433,  i. 

Moawiyah,  assumes  the  title  of  caliph,  and 
makes  war  against  Ali.  217,  ii.  His  character 
and  reign,  ib.  Lays  siege  to  Constantinople, 
349,  ii. 

Modar,  prince  of  the  Amali,  seduced  by  the  em- 
peror Theodosius,  turns  his  arms  against  his 
own  countrymen,  367,  i.  . 

Moguls,  primitive,  their  method  of  treat  ing  their 
conquered  enemies*  462,  i.  Reign  and  con- 
quests of  Zingis,  401,  ii.  Conquests  of  his  suc- 
cessors, 405.  ii.    See  Tamerlane. 

Moguntiacum-  the  city  of,  surprised  by  the  Ale- 
manni,  339,  i, 

M'»havvkas  the  Egyptian,  his  treaty  with  the 
Saracen  Arnrou.  235.  ii. 

Monarchy  defined,  32,  i.  Hereditary,  ridiculous 
in  theory,  hut  salutary  in  fact.  68,  i.  The  pe- 
culiar objects  of  cruelty  and  of  avarice  under, 
221.i.  ,  , 

Monastic  institutions,  the  seeds  of,  sown  by  the 
primitive  christians,  170,  i.  Origin,  progress, 
and  consequences  of,  497,  i. 

Money,  the  standard  and  computation  of,  under 
Cnnstantine  the  Great,  and  his  successors, 222, 

i.  note. 

Monks  have  embellished  the  sufferings  of  the  pri- 
mitive martyrs  by  fictions,  189,  i. 

-  -  character  of.  by  Eunapius,  393.  i.  By  Ru- 
tilius,  401.  i.  Origin  and  history  of,  497,  i. 
Their  industry  in  making  proselytes,  498,  i. 
Their  obedience,  499,  i.  Their  dress  and  habi- 
tations, ib.  Their  diet,  500,  i.  Their  manual 
labour,  ib  Their  riches,  ib.  Their  ^oli'ud*;, 
501,i.  Their  devotion  and  visions,  ib.  Their 
division  into  the  classes  of  Coenobites  and  Ana- 
ckorets,  ib. 

-  •  suppression  of,  at  Constantinople,  by  Con- 
stantine  V.  175,  ii. 

Monoprjysites  of  the  east,  history  of  the  sect  of, 
ii.  ; 

Monothelite  controversy,  account  of,  141,  ii. 

Moniesquieu,  his  description  of  the  military  go- 
vernment of  the  Roman  empire.  77,  i.  His 
opinion  that  the  degrees  of  freedom  in  a  state 
are  measured  by  taxation,  controverted,  221.  i. 

Montius,  qusestor  of  l lie  palace,  is  sent  by  the 
emperor  Constantius,  with  Domiiian*  to  cor- 
rect the  administration  of  Gallus  in  the  east, 
239.  i.    1=  put  to  death  there.  240,  i. 

Moors  of  Barbary,  their  miserable  poverty,  30, 

ii.  Their  invasion  of  the  Roman  province  pun- 
ished by  Solomon  the  eunuch,  32.  ii. 

Mores  is  reduced  by  the  Turks.  461.  ii. 

Morosini,  Thomas,  elected  patriarch  of  Constan- 
ts noDle  by  the  Venetians,  371,  ii- 

M"-e  ilnma,  an  Arabian  chief,  endeavours  to  rival 
Mahomet,  in  his  prophetical  character.  220,  ii. 

Moses,  the  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul 
not  inculcated  in  his  law.  165,  i.  His  sangui- 
nary laws  compared  with  those  of  Mahomet, 
308,  ii. 

Mnsheim,  character  nf  his  work  Dr  Rebus  Chris- 
tinms  rt'ife  Const  an  tin  urn*  127,  ii-  note. 

Moslpmah.  the  Saracen,  besieges  Constantino- 
ple. 250.  ii. 

Motassem,  the  Inst  caliph  of  the  Saracens,  his 
wars  with  the  Greek  emperor  TheopfiUiM,  262, 
ii.  Is  killed  by  the  Mogufc.  404.  Et. 

Mourzoufle,  usurps  the  Greek  empire,  and  dp- 
strops  Naac  Angelus.and  his  son  Alexius,  3(57, 
ii.  Is  driven  from  Constantinople  by  the  La- 
tins. 308.  ii.   His  d.-.nh.272,  ii. 

Mousa.  the  sou  of  Bajazet,  invested  with  the 
kingdom  of  Anatolia,  by  Tamerlane,  418,  ii. 
His  reign,  422.  ii. 

M'-Zfuabes.  in  the  history  of  Spain,  explained, 
248.  ii. 

Municipal  eities,  their  advantages.  24,  i. 

M ura tori .  bis  literarv  character.  489,  ii.  note. 

Mursa.  battle  of,  between  the  emperor  Constan- 
tius, and  the  usurper  Magnentius,  336,  i. 

Musa.  'he  Saracen,  his  conquest  of  Spain,  244, 
His  disgrace.  245.  ii.   His  death,  ib. 

Mu=tao>ia.  the  supposed  son  of  Bajazet ,  his  sto- 
ry, 422,  ii. 
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Muta,  battle  of,  between  the  forces  of  the  empe- 
ror Heraclius  and  those  of  Mahomet,  211,  ii. 

M\  gdonius,  river,  thf  course  of,  stopped  Of  Sai  or 
king  of  Persia,  at  the  siege  of  Nisibis,  233,  i. 

N 

Narbonne,  is  besieged  by  Tbcodoric,  and  lelicv- 
ed  by  count  Litorius,  469,  i. 

N;icoragan,  the  Persian  general,  his  defeat  by  the 
Romans,  and  cruel  fate,  5c*.  ii. 

Naissus.  bat]  leof,  between  the »  mperoi  *  'landius 
and  the  Goths.  J09,  i. 

Napjes  is  besieged  and  takenby  Bi  lisn  rius,  35,  ii. 
Extent  of  the  duchy  of.  under  the  Exarchs  of 
Ravenna,  104.  ii. 

Narses,  his  embassy  from  Sapor  king  of  Persia  to 
the  emperor  Constanlius,  244,  i. 

Narses,  king  ot  Persia,  prevails  over  the  preten- 
sions of  his  brother  Hormuz,  mid  expels  Tinda- 
tes  king  ot'  Armenia,  134,  i.  Overthrows  Gale- 
rius,t6.  Is  surprised  and  routed  by  Galerius, 
135,  i.  Articles  of  peace  between  him  and  the 
Romans,  1"0,  i. 

Narses.  the  Persian  general  of  the  emperor  Mau- 
rice, restores  Chosroes  II.  king  of  Persia,  113, 
ii.  His  revolt  against  Phocas,  and  cruel  death, 
119.  ii. 

Narses,  the  eunuch,  his  military  promotion,  and 
dissension  with  Belisarius,  41.  ii.  His  charac- 
ter and  expedition  to  Italy,  ti7,  ii.  Battle  of 
Tagina,  68,  ii.  Takes  Rome,  09,  ii.  Reduces 
and  kills  Tetas,  the  last  king  of  the  Goths,  ib. 
Defeats  the  Franks  and  Alcmanni,  70,  ii.  Go- 
verns Italy  in  the  capacity  of  exarch,  71,  ii. 
His  disgrace,  and  death,  100.  ii. 

Naulohaius,  a  chief  of  the  Heruli,  enters  into 
the  Roman  service,  and  is  made  consul,  102,  i. 

Navy  of  the  Roman  empire  described,  18,  i. 

Nazarene  church  at  Jerusalem,  account  of, 
160,1. 

Nazarius,  the  pagan  orator,  his  account  of  mira- 
culous appearances  in  the  sky  in  favour  of  Con- 
stantine the  Great, 250,  i. 

Nebridius,  praetorian  pr select  in  Gaul,  is  maimed 
and  superseded,  by  his  indiscreet  opposition  to 
the  troops  of  Julian,  290,  i. 

Negroes  of  Africa,  evidences  of  their  intellectual 
inferiority  to  the  rest  of  mankind,  344,  i. 

Nec tarioa  is  chosen  archbishop  or  Constantino- 
ple, 375,  i. 

Nennius,  pis  aerount  of  the  arrival  of  the  Saxons 
in  Britain,  different  from  that  of  Gildas,  Bede, 
and  Wiiikind,  524,  i.  note. 

Nepos,  Julius,  is  made  emperor  of  the  west  by 
Leo  the  Great.  549.  i. 

Nepoiiahf  account  of  bis  revolt  in  Italy.  237,  i. 

Nero  persecutes  the  christians  as  the  incendia- 
ries of  Rome,  186,  i. 

Nerva.  emperor,  his  character,  and  prudent 
adoption  of  Trajan.  38,  i. 

Nestorius,  archbishop  of  Constantinople,  his  cha- 
racter, 13J,ii.  His  heresy  concerning  the  in- 
carnation. 132,  ii.  His  dispute  with  Cyril  of 
Alexandria,  ib.  Is  condemned,  and  degraded 
from  his  episcopal  dignity,  by  the  council  >>i 
Ephpsus,  133.  ii.  Is  exiled.  134.  ii.  His  death, 
ib.  His  opinions  still  retained  in  Persia,  14^, 
ii.  Missions  of  his  disciples  in  the  East  Indies, 
ib. 

Nevers.  John,  count  of,  disastrous  fate  of  him 
and  his  parly  at  the  battle  nf  Nicopolis.  411_.  ii. 
Nice  becomes  trie  capital  residence  of  sultan  Sol- 
imam  321,  ii.  Siege  of,  by  the  first  crusaders, 
335.  ii.  .  - 

Nicephnrus,  I.  emperor  of  Constantinople,  156, 
ii.   His  wars  with  the  Saracens,  259,  ii.  His 
death.  287,  ii.  „ 
Nicephorus  II.  Phocas,  emperor  of  Constantino- 
ple. 162,  ii.   His  military  enterprises,  265,  ii. 
Nicephorus  III.  BoiMiiiates, emperor  ot  Constan- 
tinople, 165.  it.   Was  raised  to  the  throne  by- 
sultan  Soliman,  321,  ii. 
Nicetas,  senator  of  Constantinople,  bis  flight,  on 
the  capture  of  the  city  by  the  Latins,  309,  ii. 
His  brief  history,  ib.  note.   His  account  ot  the 
sta'ues  destroyed  at  Constantinople,  370,  ii- 
Nicholas,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  opposes 
the  fourth  marriage  of  the  emperor  Leo  the 
philosopher,  161,  ii. 
Nicholas  V.  pope,  his  character,  439,  n.  How 
interested  in  the  fall  of  Constantinople,  451,  ii. 
Nicomedia,  the  court  ol  Diocletian  held  there, 
and  the  city  embellished  t.y  him,  137,  i.  The 
church  of,  demolished  by  Diocletian,  199,  i. 
His  palace  fired, 200,  i. 
Nicopolis,  battle  of,  between  sultan  Bajazet.and 

Sigismond  king  of  Hungary,  411 .  ii. 
Nika,  the  sedition  of,  at  Constantinople,  9,  n. 
Nineveh,  battle  of,  between  the  emperor  Hera- 
clius, and  the  Persians,  125,  ii. 
Ni-nbis,the  city  of.  described,  and  its  obstinate 
defence  against  the  Perhians,  233,  i.  Is  yielded 
to  Sapor  bv  treaty,  325,  i. 
Nizam,  the  Persian  vizir,  his  illustrious  charac- 
ter, and  unhappy  fate,  320,  ii. 
Noah,  bis  ark  very  convenient  for  revolving  the 

difficulties  of  Mosaic  ant  kjtiarians,  86,  i.. 
Nobilissirnus,  a  t  it  le  invented  b\  Con-i  ant  i  ne  1  be 
Great  to  distinguish  his  nephew  Hannibaliu* 
nus,  228.  i. 
Noricum  described,  20,  i 
Normans,  their  seltlemi 
Normandy  in  France,- 


t  ion  to  Italy,  299,  ii 
They  conquer  Apuli 
ter,  ib.  Their  t  resit; 
Novatians  are  exenu 
Great,  in  a  parlicub 
penalties^of  heresy 


l  the  province  of 
.  Their  introdun- 
servc  in  Sicily,  ib. 
ii.  Their  cbarac- 
le  pope.  301.  ii. 
■  Constant  me  the 
,  from  the  general 
A_re  cruelly  perse 


ruled  by  Macedomus  bi.«4iopol  Constantinople, 
283.  i. 

Novels  of  Justinian,  how  formed,  and  their  cha- 
racter, 85,  ii. 

Noureddin,  sultan,  his  exilted  character,  347, 
ii.  ; 

Nubia,  conversion  of.  to  Christianity,  148,  i. 

Numerian, the  gen  of  Cams,  succeeds  hi- lather 
in  the  empire,  in  conjunction  with  his  brother 
Carinus,  125.  i.  *% 

Numidia.  its  extent  at  different  arras  of  the  Ro- 
man history,  21,  i. 

O 

Oasis,  in  the  deserts  ol  Libya,  described,  442,  i. 
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note.    Three  places  under  this  name  pom  tod 

out.  134,  ii.  note. 
Obedience,  passive,  theory  and  practice  of  the 

christian  doctrine  of.  253,  i. 
Obelisks,  Egyptian, the  purpose  of  their erection. 

243,  i. 

Oblations  to  the  church,  origin  of,  173,  i. 

Obligations,  human,  (he  sources  of, 92,  ii.  Laws 
of  the  Romans,  respecting,  ib. 

Odenathus.  the  Palm> ret  e,  his  successful  oppo- 
sition to  Sapor  king  ol  Persia,  103,  i.  Is  asso- 
ciated in  the  empire  by  G  allien  us,  105.  i.  Cha- 
racter and  (ate  (d  ins  queen  Zenobia.  113,  i. 

Odin,  (be  lent;  r>  ifn  ot  bis  family  m  Sweden,  88-, 
i.  note.   His  history,  93.  i. 

Odoacer,  the  first  barbarian  king  of  Italy,  494,  i. 
His  character  and  reign,  490,  i.  Resigns  all  the 
Roman  conoucsts  beyond  the  Alps  to  Kuric 
king  of  the  Visigoths.  510,  i.  Is  reduced  and 
killed  by  Thendoric  the  Ostrogoth, 534,  i. 

Ohud,  battle  of,  between  Mahomet  and  Abu  So- 
phinn  prince  id  Mecca,  209,  ii. 

Olga,  princess  ot  Russia,  her  baptism. 295,  ii. 

Olive,  its  introduction  into  the  western  world* 
30,f. 

Olybrius  is  raised  to  the  western  empire  by  count 
Ricimer.  492,  i. 

Olympic  game*,  compared  with  the  tournaments 
of  the  Gnihs,  331,  ii. 

Olympiodorus,  his  account  oftbe  magnificence  of 
the  city  ol  Rome,  419,  i.  His  account  of  the 
mnrringc  of  Adolohus  king  of  the  Visigoths 
with  the  princess  Placid ia-  433,  i. 

Olympius,  lavourite  of  the  emperor  Honorius, 
alarms  him  with  unla  v durable  suspicions  of  the 
designs  ot  Stilicho.  415,  i.  Causes  Stilicho  to 
he  put  to  death,  410,  i.  His  disgrace,  and  igno- 
minious deat  hr  420.  i. 

Omar,  caliph  of  the  Saracens,  215.  ii.  His  cha- 
racter, 220,  ii.   His  journey  to  Jerusalem,  231. 

^  ii. 

Ormniynh,  elevation  of  the  house  of,  to  the  office 
of  caliph  oftbe  Saracens,  217,  ii.  Why  not  the 
objects  of  public  favour,  254,  ii.  Destruction 
of,  255,  ii.  . 

Oracles,  heathen,  are  silenced  bi  Constantine  the 
Great,  285,  i. 

Orcban,  emir  of  the  Ottomans,  his  reign.  408.  ii. 
Marries  the  daughter  of  the  Greek  emperor 
Cantacuzene.  409.  ii. 

Ordination  of  the  clergy  in  the  early  ages  ot  the 
church,  account  of,  201,  i.  .       .  _ 

Orestrsis  sent  ambassador  from  Atlila  kug  of 
the  Huns,  to  the  emperorThcodosius  the  youn- 
ger, 404.  I.  His  history  and  promotion  under 
the  wes-ern  emperors.  494,  i.  His  son  Augus- 
tulus,  the  last  emperor  ot  the  west,  lb. 

Orestes,  praetor  of  Egypt,  is  insulted  by  a  monk- 
ish mob  in  Alexandria.  131,  ii. 

Origen  declares  the  number  of  primitive  martyrs 
to  be  very  inconsiderable.  190,  i.  His  confer- 
ence with  the  empress  Mammaea,  195.1..  His 
memory  persecuted  by  the  emperor  Justinian 
and  his  clergy.  140.  ii. 

Orleans  besieged  by  Atti'a  kingof  the  Huns, and 
relieved  by  &t ius  and  Theod-  ric,  471,  472.  i. 

Osius,  bishop  of  Cordova,  his  great  influence 
wiih  Consiuntine  the  Great.  257,  i.  PrevaiU 
on  Constantine  to  ratify  the  Nice  ne  creed,  274. 

i.  Iswrih  difficulty  prevailed  on  to  concur  in 
deposing  Atbanasius,  279,  i. 

Osrhoene,  the  small  kingdom  of,  reduced  by  the 
Romans,  82.  i.  .  , 

Ossian,  his  poems,  whether  to  he  connected  with 
the  invasion  ot  Caledonia  by  the  emperor  Scve- 
rus,50,  i.  Is  said  to  have  disputed  with  a  chris- 
tian missionary.  179,  i.  note. 

Ostia.  the  port  of,  described,  427.  i.  .. 

( >!hman,  caliph  of  the  Saracens.  215,  ii. 

Othman,  the  lather  of  the  Ottomans,  hia  reign* 
407.  ii. 

Oluo  [.  king  of  Germany,  restores  and  appropri- 
ates the  western  empire,  187,  ii.  Claims  , by 
treaty  the  nomination  ot  the  pope  of  Rome,  108, 

ii.  Defeats  the  Turks.  210.291,  ii. 

Otho  11.  deposes  pope  John  Xll.  and  chastises 

his  party  at  Rome.  189.  ii. 
Otho,  bishop  of  Frisingen,  his  character  as  an 

historian,  4§9, ii.  note.  .. 
Ottomans,  origin  and  history  of,  407.  n.  They 

obtain  an  establishment  in  Europe,  409. 11. 
Ovid  is  banished  to  the  banks  ot  the  Danube* 

229,  i.  . 
Oxynnchus,  in  Egypt,  monkish  piety  of  that 

city,  498,1. 


Pacatus,  his  encomium  on  the  emperor  Theodo- 
sius the  Great,  380,  i.  _     .  . 

Pederasty,  how  punished  by  iheScatinian  law. 
95,  ii.  By  Justinian.  90.  ii. 

Pagan,  derivation  and  revolutions  of  the  term. 
286,  i.  note  .... 

Paganism,  the  ruin  of,  FUBpended  bv  the  divis- 
ions among  the  christians.  2cU, .  i.  Tlieological 
system  of  Die  emperor  Julian,  299,  i.  .  . 
-  -  -  -  general  review  ot  ihe  ecclesiastical 
establishment  and  jurisdict  ion  of.  before  it  was 
subverted  bv  Christianity,  3b/.  v.  is  renounced 
bvthe  Roman  senate-  388.  i.  The  pagan  sac- 
rifices prohibited,  389,  i.  The  temples  demol- 
ished,  ib.  The  ruin  of,  deplored  by  the  sophists. 
393-  i.  Pagan  ceremonies  revived  in  christian 
churches,  395,  i.  ■■  -   ,  .  . 

Palawlogus,  Constantine.  Gieek  emjeror.  his 
reign,  477,  ii.  f«  killed  in  the  storm  of  Constan- 
tinople by  ihe  Turks,  457,  ii. 

Paln-ologus.  Join,,  emperor  of  (. oi.stantinople. 
395.  ii-  Marries  'he  daughter  ot  John  Canta- 
cuzene, 39H,  ii.  Takes  up  arms  against  Canta- 
cuzene, and  is  reduced  to  flight-  to.  His  resto- 
ration, ib.  Discord  between  him  and  his  sitns, 
412,  ii.  His  treaty  with  Pope  Innocent  VI. 
420,  ii.  His  visit  to  pope  Urban  v.  at  Rome. 
427,  ii. 

Pakeolngus.  John  II.  Greek  emperor,  bis  zeal, 
430,  ii.   Hi*  voyage  to  Italy, 432,  it.  ...  . 

Pniii'oh.gus,  Manuel,  associated  with  his  father 
John,  in  the  Greek  empire.  412.  n.  Tribute  ex- 
acted from  him  by  sultan  Bajazet,  lb.  His  trea- 
ties with  Bolimau  an  '  Mahomet,  the  sons  of 
Bajazet  VI.  423.  ii.  His  visits  to  the  courts  of 
Europe,  420.  ii.  Private  motives.ut  hw  Euro- 
pean negociat  ions  explained,  429.  II.  His  death, 
430.  ii. 
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Paleenlogus,  Michael,  emperor  of  Nice,  hiB  brief 
replies  10  the  negociations  ot  Baldwin  II.  em- 
peror of  Constantinople,  378,  ii.  His  tami'y 
and  character.  385.  ii.  His  elevation  to  the 
throne,  ib.  His  return  to  Constantinople,  3W, 
it  Blinds  anil  Danishes  his  young  associate. 
John  Lascans,  387.  ii.  He  is  excommunicated 
by  the  patriarch  Arsenius.rft.  Associates  his 
eon  Andronicus  in  the  empire.  388,  ii.  His 
union  with  the  Latin  church,  ib.  Instigates 
the  revolt  of  Sicily,  390,  ii. 

Palatines  and  Borderers,  origin  and  nature  of 
these  distinctions  in  'he  Roman  troops,  217,  i. 

Palermo  taken  by  Belisanus  by  stratagem,  34, 
ii*    .  r 

Palestine,  a  character  of,  20,  i. 

Palladium  of  Rome,  described.  387,  i.  note. 

Palladtus,  the  notary,  sent  by  Valeninian,  to 
Africa  to  inquire  into  the  government  of  count 
Romanus,  connives  with  him  in  oppressing  the 
provi  nee.  343,  i. 

Palmyra,  description  of,  and  its  destruction  by 
the  emperor  Aurelian,  114,  i. 

Panaetius  was  the  first  teacher  of  the  Stoic  phi- 
losophy at  Rome.  81 ,  it.  note. 

Pandects  of  Just  i man,  how  formed,  £3.  ii. . 

Panhypersebastos.  import  of  that  title  in  the 
Greek  empire.  272,  it. 

Pannoniu,  described,  20,  i.  . 

Pantheon  at  Rome,  by  whom  erected,  27-  i.  note. 
Is  converted  into  a  christian  church.  3iJ0,  i. 

Pantomimes,  Roman,  described,  424,  i. 

Paper,  where,  and  when  the  manufacture  of, 
was  first  found  out,  224,  ii. 

Papinian.  the  celebrated  lawyer,  created  pnetq- 
rian  prte'ect.  by  the  emperor  Severus,  54,  i. 
His  death.  57,  i. 

Papirius,  Caius.  reasons  for  concluding  that  he 
could  not  be  the  author  of  the  Jus  Pajririan- 
urn*  77,  ii.  note. 

Papists,  proportion  their  number  bore  to  that  of 
the  protestants  in  England,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  last  century,  254.  j.  note. 

Para,  king  of  Armenia,  his  history,  345.  i.  Is 
treacherously  killed  by  1  he  Romans.  346.  i. 

Parabolani  of  Alexandria,  account  of,  130,  ii. 
note. 

Paradise,  Mahomet's,  described*  205,  ii. 

Paris,  description  of  thai  city,  under  the  govern- 
ment of  Julian,  251,  i.  Situation  of  his  palace, 
288.  i.  note. 

Pauhia,  subdued  by  Artaxerxes  king  of  Persia, 
81,  i-  Its  constitution  of  government  similar  to 
the  feudal  system  of  Europe,  ib.  Recapitula- 
tion of  the  war  with  Rome,  ib. 

Paschil  II.  pope,  his  troublesome  pontificate, 
164.  ii. 

Pastoral  manners,  much  belter  adapted  to  the 
fierceness  of  war,  than  to  peaceful  innocence, 
351.  i. 

Paternal  authority,  extent  of.  by  the  Roman 
laws,  86,  ii.   Successive  limitations  of,  tb. 

Patras.  extraordinary  deliverance  of,  from  the 
Sclavonians  and  Saracens. 26!),  ii. 

Patricians,  the  order  of,  under  the  Roman  repub- 
lic, and  under  the  emperors,  compared,  213,  i. 
Under  the  Greek  empire,  their  rank  explained, 
160.  ii. 

Patrick,  the  tutelar  saint  of  Ireland,  derivation 
of  his  name,  495,  i.  note. 

Pavia.  massacre  of  the  friends  of  Stilicho  there, 
by  the  instigations  of  Olympius,  415,  i.  Is  ta- 
ken by  Alhoin,  king  of  the  Jxwibards,  who  fix- 
es his  residence  there,  101.  ii. 

Paul  of  Samosata,  bishop  of  Aniioch.  his  charac- 
ter and  history,  196,  i. 

Paul  archbishopof  Constantinople,  his  fatal  con- 
test with  his  competitor  Macedonius,  282,  i. 

Paula,  a  Roman  widow,  her  illustrious  descent, 
418.  i.  Was  owner  of  the  cityof  Nicopolis,  430, 
i.   Ht  monastic  zeal,  499,  i. 

Paulictans,  origin  and  character  of,  281,  ii.  Are 
persecuted  bv  the  Greek  emperors,  283,  ii. 
They  revolt,  ib.  Tlv-v-  are  reduced,  and  trans- 
Planted  to  Thrace,  284,  ii-  Their  present  state, 

Paulina,  wife  of  the  tyrant  Maximin.  softens  hie 
ferocity  by  gentle  counsels,  70.  i.  note. 

Paulinus,  master  of  the  offices  to  Theodosius  the 
Younger,  his  crime,  and  execution,  450,  i. 

Paulinus,  bishop  of  Nola,  his  history.  432.  i. 

Paulinus,  patriarch  of  Aquileia,  flies  from  the 
Lombards  with  his  treasure,  into  the  island  of 
Grado,  101,  ii. 

Pegasians.  the  party  of,  among  the  Roman  ci- 
vilians, explained,  82,  ii. 

Pekin,  the  city  of,  taken  by  Zingts  the  Mogul  em- 
peror, 403,  it. 

Pelagian  controversy  agitated  by  the  Latin  cler- 
gy, 412,  i.   And  in  Bri'ain,  440,  i. 

Pella.  the  church  of  the  Sfazarenes  settled  there, 
on  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  160,  i. 

Peloponnesus,  state  of,  under  the  Greek  empire, 
269.  ii.   Manufactures,  270,  ii.  _ 

Penal  laws  of  Rome,  the  abolition  and  revival 
of,94.ii. 

Pendragon.  his  office  and  power  in  Britain,  440,  i. 
Penitentials-,  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches, 

history,  of,  327.  ii 
Pepin,  king  of  France,  assists  the  pope  of  Rome 

against  the  Lombards,  179,  ii.  Receives  the 

title  of  king  by  papal  sanction,  ib.  Grants  the 

exarchate  to  the  pope,  180,  ii. 
Pepin,  John,  count  of  Minorbtno,  reduces  the 

tribune  Rienzi.  and  restores  aristocracy  and 

church  government  at  Rome,  482.  ii. 
PeppT.  its  high  estimation  and  price  at  Rome, 

426,  i.  note. 

Perennis.  minister  of  the  emperor  Commodus, 
his  grpat  exaltation  and  downfall,  42.  i. 

Perisahor,  a  city  of  Assyria,  reduced  and  burned 
by  the  emperor  Julian,  318.  i. 

Perozes,  kine  of  Persia,  his  fatal  expedition 
against  the  Nephthalites.  19,  ii. 

Persecutions,  ten, of  the  primitive  christians,  a 
review  of,  194.  i. 

Perseus,  amount  of  the  treasures  taken  from  that 
prince.  66.  i. 

Persia,  the  monarchy  of\  restored  by  Artaxerxes. 
78.  i.  The  religion  of  the  Magi  reformed,  ib. 
Abridgment  of  the  Persian  theology,  79,  i.  Sim- 
plicity of  their  worship,  ib.  Ceremonies  and 
moral  precepts,  80.  i.  Everv  other  mode  of 
worship  prohibited  but  that  of  ZoroaBter.  81.  i. 
Extent  and  population  of  the  country,  ib.  Its 
military  power,  83,  i.   Account  of  the  audience 


given  by  the  emperor  Carus  to  the  ambassadors 
of  Varanes,  125,  i.  The  throne  of,  disputed  by 
the  brothers  Narses  and  Horinouz,  134,  i  Ga- 
lorius  defeated  by  the  Persians,  ib.  Narses 
overthrown  in  his  turn  by  Galerius.  135,  i.  Ar- 
ticles of  peace  agreed  on  between  the  Persians 
and  the  Romans,  136,  i. 
Persia,  war  between  Sapor,  king  of,  and  the  em- 
peror Constant i us,  232, i.  Battle  of  Singara,  ib. 
Sapor  invades  Mesopotamia.  245,  i.  The  Per- 
sian territories  invaded  bv  the  emperor  Julian, 
316,  i.  Passage  of  the  Tigris.  320.  i.  Julian 
harassed  in  his  retreat,  322,  i.  Treaty  of 
peace  between  Sapor  and  the  emperor  Jovian, 
325,  i.  Reduction  of  Armenia,  and  death  of 
Sapor,  345.  i. 

-  -  -  the  silk  trade,  how  carried  on  from  Chi- 
na through  Persia,  for  the  «upply  of  the  Roman 
empire.  II,  ii.  D  aih  of  Perozes.  in  an  expe- 
dition agninst  the  white  Huns.  19,  ii.  Review 
of  t  lie  reigns  of  Cabades,  and  his  snn  Chosroes, 
51,  it.  Anarchy  of.  after  the  death  of  Chosroes 
II.  126.  ii.   Ecclesiastical  history  of,  143.  ii. 

-  -  -  invasion  of,  by  the  caliph  Abubeker. 
221,  ii.  Battle  of  Cade«iat  222.  ii.  Sack  of 
Ctesiphon.  ib.  Conquest  ot.  by  the  Saracens, 
2-23,  it.  The  Magian  religion  supplanted  hy 
Mahotnetism.  246,  ii.  The  power  of  the  Arabs 
crushed  hy  the  dynasty  of  the  Bow  ides,  265,  ii. 
Persia  subdued  by  the  Turks.  316,  ii. 

-  -  -  conquest  of.  by  the  Moguls,  404,  ii.  By 
Tamerlane,  414.  ii. 

Pertinax.  his  character,  and  exaltation  to  the 
imperial  throne,  45,  i.  His  funeral  and  apo- 
theosis, 51.  i. 

Pesccnnius  Niger,  governor  of  Svrta,  nssumes 
the  imperial  dignity, on  the  death  of  Pertinax, 
49,  i. 

Pet ji  vius.  character  of  his  Dogmata  Theolocica, 
127,  ii-  note. 

Peter,  brother  of  the  eastern  emperor  Maurice, 
his  injurious  treatment  of  the  citizens  of  Azi- 
muntium,  anil  flight  from  thence,  1J5.  ii. 

Peter  I.  czar  of  Russia,  his  conduct  towards  his 
son,  contrasted  with  that  of  Constantine  the 
Great.  227.  i.  .  . 

Peter  of  Arragon,  assumes  the  kingdom  of  Sici- 
ly. 390,  ii. 

Peter.  Bartholomew,  his  miraculons  discovery 
of  the  holy  lance,  338.  ii.  His  strange  death, 
ib. 

Peter  of  Courtenay,  emperor  of  Constantinople, 
376,  ii. 

Peter  the  hermit,  his  character  and  scheme  to 
recover  the  Holy  Land  from  the  infidels,  324, 
ii.  Leads  the  first  crusaders,  329,  ii.  Failure 
of  his  zeal.  338,  ii. 

Peira,  the  city  of.  taken  by  the  Persians.  57,  u, 
Is  besieged  by  the  Romans,  ib.  Is  demolished, 
58.  ii. 

Petrarch,  his  studies  and  literary  character,  436. 
ii.  And  history,  475.  ii.  His  account  of  the 
ruin  of  the  ancient  buildings  of  Rome.  494,  ii. 

Pfeffek  character  of  his  history  ol  Germany,  192, 
ii.  note. 

Phalanx.  Grecian,  compared  with  the  Roman  le- 
gion, 17,  i. 

Phar-imond,  the  actions,  and  foundation  of  the 
French  monarchy  by  him,  of  doubtful  authori- 
ty, 438,  i.  . 

Pharas  commands  the  Heruli.  in  the  African 
war,  under  Belisariu=.25,ii.  Pursues Gelimer, 
30,  ii.  His  letter  to  Gelimer,  ib. 

Pharisees,  account  of  that  sect  among  the  Jews, 
165.  i.  .     :„  £ 

Phasis,  river,  its  course  described,  55,  n. 

Pheasant,  derivation  of  the  name  of  that  bird,  oo, 

Philelphus,  Francis,  his  character, of  the  Greek 
language  of  Constantinople,  435.  it- 

Philip  I  of  France,  his  limited  dignity  and  pow- 
er, 325.  ii.  , 

Philip  Augustus,  of  France,  engages  in  the  third 
crusade,  351.  ii. 

Philip,  praHonan  prefect  under  the  third  Cor- 
dian,  raised  to  the  empire  on  his  death*  76,  i. 
Was  a  favourer  of  the  christians,  195,  i. 

Philip,  nraatorian  prefect  of  Constantinople, con- 
veys the  bishop  Paul  into  banishment  clandes- 
tinely, 282.  i.    .      ,        '  . 

Philippicus,  emperor  of  Constantinople.  154.  It 

Philippopolis  taken  and  sacked  by  the  Goths. 
95.  i  . 

Philo.  a  character  of  his  works,  267, 1.  . 

Philosophy,  Grecian,  review  of  the  various  sects 
of.  22.  i.  .  .      ,       ^  - 

Phineus,  the  situation  of  his  palace,  206,  l. 

Phocapa.  is  settled  by  Genoese,  who  trade  in 
alum,  423,  ii. 

BhoeaRi  a  centurion,  is  chosen  emperor  bv  the 
disaffected  troops  of  the  eastern  empire.  116, n. 
Murder*  of  the  emperorMaurice,  and  his  chil- 
dren, 117.  ii.  His  character,  tb.  His  fall,  and 
death,  118.  ii. 

Phoenicia  described,  20,  i. 

Photius,  the  son  of  Antonina,  distinguishes  him- 
self at  the  siege  of  Naples.  44,  ii.  Is  exiled,  ib. 
Ret  rays  his  mother's  vices  to  Belisarius,  ib. 
Turns  a  monk,  45.  ii. 

Photius,  the  patrician, kills  himself  to  escapethe 
persecution  of  Just  inian,  139.  ii. 

Photius.  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  chnracter 
of  hi3  Library.  279,  ii.  His  quarrel  with  the 
pope  of  Rome,  357,  ii. 

Phranza,  George,  the  Greek  hisionan,  some  ac- 
count of,  429,  ii.  note.  His  embassies,  447.  ii. 
His  fate  on  the  taking  of  Constantinople  by  the 
Turks,  458,  ii.  -  - 

Picardy.  derivation  of  the  name  of  that  province, 
324,  ii.  note.  . 

Pilate  Pontius,  his  testimony  in  favour  of  Jet  us 
Christ,  much  improved  by  the  primitive  fa- 
thers. 194.  i.  v  ,  n  .. 

Pil  pay's  fables,  history  and  character  of,  53.  it 

Pinna  marina,  a  kind  of  silk  manufactured  from 
the  threads  spun  by  this  fish,  by  the  Romans, 
10,  ii. 

Pipa,  a  princcso  of  the  Marcomanni,  espoused  by 

the  emperor  Gallienus.  100,  i. 
Pino,  Calphurniu«.one  of  the  competitors  against 

Gallienus,  his  illustrious  family  and  character, 

Pltvns,  the  cily  of,  destroyed  by  the  Goths, 
100.  i.  ,  „ 

Plaeidia.  daughter  of  TneodOffini  'be  Great,  her 
history  and  marriage  with  Adolphuv  king  of 


the  Goths,  433,  t.   Is  injuriously  treated  by  xhs 

usurper  Sjpgerie.  after  the  death  of  her  hus- 
band, 437,  i.  Ht  marriage  with  Constantius, 
and  retreat  to  Constantinople.  452,  i.  Her  ad • 
ministration  in  the  west ,  as  guardian  of  her  son 
the  emperor  Vatentioian  ill .  453,  i.  History  of 
her  daughter  Honor  la,  471,  i.  Her  death  and  bu- 
rial, 478,  i;  note. 

Plague,  origin  and  nature  of  this  <:  iscase,  75,  ii. 
Great  extent  and  long  duration  of  that  in  the 
reign  of  Justinian,  76,  ii. 

Plato,  his  theological  system. 266, i.  Is  received 
by  the  Alexandrian  Jews.  267,  i.  And  expoun- 
ded by  St.  John  the  Evangeust,  ib.  The  theo- 
logical system  of  the  emperor  Julian-  299,  i. 

Platonic  philosophy  introduced  into  Italy,  438, 
ii. 

Platnnists,  new,  an  account  of,  141,  i.  Unite 
with  the  heathen  priests  to  oppose  the  chris- 
tians, 198,  i. 

Plautianus,  praetorian  prefect  under  the  emperor 
Severus,  his  history,  54.  i. 

Plebeians  of  Rome,  state  and  character  of,  422.  i. 

Pliny,  the  Younger,  examination  of  his  conduct 
toward  ihe  christians,  188,  i. 

Poet  laureat,  a  ridiculous  appointment,  476,  ii. 
note. 

PoggiuSf  bis  reflections  on  the  ruin  of  ancient 
Rome,  489,  ii. 

Poitiers,  battle  of,  between  Clovis  king  of  the 
Franks,  and  Alaric  king  of  the  Gmlif,  515,  i. 

Pollentia,  battle  of,  between  Stilicho  the  Roman 
general,  and  Alaric  the  Goth,  407,  i. 

Polytheism  of  the  Romans,  its  origin  and  effects, 
22,  i.  How  accounted  for  by  the  primitive 
christians,  162.  i.  Scepticism  of  the  people 
at  the  time  of  the  publication  of  Christianity. 
176.  i.  The  christians  why  more  odious  to  toe 
pagans  than  the  Jews,  182,  i. 
-  -  -  the  ruin  of,  suspended  by  the  divisions 
among  christians,  286,  i.  Theological  sjstero 
of  the  emperor  Julian,  259.  i. 
.  -  -  review  of  the  pagan  ecclesiastical  esta- 
blishment, 387,  i.  Revival  of,  by  the  christian 
monks,  394,  i- 

Ponipeianus,  project  of  Rome,  proposes  to  drive 
Alaric  from  the  walls  by  spells.  425.  i. 

Pompeianus  Ruririus,  general  under  Maxentius, 
defeated  and  killed  by  Constantine  the  Great, 
150.  i. 

Pompey.his  discretional  exercise  of  power  dur- 
ing his  command  in  the  east,  33,  i-  Increase  of 
the  tributes  of  Asia  hy  his  conquests,  66,  i. 

Pontiffs,  pagan,  their  jurisdiction,  387,  i. 

Pontiles  Maximus,  in  pagan  Rome,  by  whom 
that  t  ftlep  was  exercised,  260,  i. 

Popes  of  Rome,  the  growth  of  their  power.  175, 
ii.  Revolt  of,  from  the  Greek  emperors,  \t  ii. 
Origin  of  their  temporal  dominion,  181,  ii. 
Publication  of  the  Decretals,  and  of  the  ficti- 
tious donation  of  Constantine  the  Great,  ib. 
Authority  of  the  German  emperors  in  their 
election,  188,  ii.  Violent  distractions  in  their 
election,  ib. 

Popes,  foundation  of  their  authority  at  Rome, 
463,  ii.  Their  mode  of  election  gel  tied,  471,  ii. 
Schism  in  the  papacy,  484,  ii.  They  acquire 
the  absolute  dominion  of  Borne,  488,  ii.  The 
ecclesiastical  government,  485'.  ii. 
Population  ol  Rome,  a  computation  of.  424, 1- 
Porcaro,  Stephen,  his  conspiracy  at  Ri,me,487, 

Posthumus,  the  Roman  general  under  the  empe- 
ror <;alIieno«.  defends  Gaul  against  the  incur- 
sions of  the  Franks,  98,  r. . 

Power,  absolute,  the  exercise  of,  how  checked, 
275.  ii. 

Pjaefecl  (  f  the  sacred  bed-chamber,  under  Con- 
stantine the  Great,  his  office,  219,  i. 

Pnefects  of  Rome  and  Constantinople,  under  the 
emperors,  the  nature  of  their  offices,  214,  i. 
The  office  revived  at  Rome,  467,  ii- 

Prancxtatus.  prefect  of  Rome  under  Valenti- 
nian,  his  character*  338,  i. 

Praetorian  bands  in  the  Roman  armv,  an  account 
of,  47.  i.  They  sell  the  empire  of  Rome  by  pub- 
lic auction,  48.  i.  Are  disgraced  by  the  empe- 
ror Severus,  SI,  i.  A  new  establishment  of 
them.  54.  i.  Authority  of  the  pra?torian  prae- 
fecl,  ib.  Are  reduced,  their  privileges  abolish- 
ed, and  their  place  supplied,  by  the  Jovians 
and  Herculians.  137,  i.  Tneir  desperate  cour- 
age under  Maxentiu«,  150.  i.  Are  totally  sup- 
pressed by  Constantine  The  Great.  151.  t. 

Praetorian  praefect,  revolutions  of  this  office  un- 
der the  emperors,  213,  i.  Their  functions  when 
it  became  a  civil  office,  214,  i. 

Praetors  of  Rome,  the  nature  and  tendency  of 
their  edicts  explained,  78,  ii- 

Preaching,  a  form  of  devotion  unknown  in  the 
temples  of  paganism,  263,  i.  Cse  and  abuse  of, 
264,  i. 

Predestination,  influence  of  the  doctrine  of,  on 
the  Saracens  and  Turks,  208,  ii.     ,„  \ 

Pteehyters.  among  the  primitive  christians,  the 
office  explained,  172,  i- 

Prester  Jonn,  origin  of  the  romantic  stories  con- 
cerning, 143.  ii. 

Priests,  no  distinct  order  of  men  among  the  an- 
cient paeans,  176.  260,  i. 

Priestly,  Dr.  ihe  ultimate  tendency  of  his  opin- 
ions pointed  out.  286,  ii.  note. 

Primogeniture,  the  prerogative  of,  unknown  to 
t  he  Roman  law,  90,  ii. 

Prince  of  the  waters,  in  Persia,  his  office.  52,  ii. 

ItOlt. 

PrisciRian,  bishop  of  A  vita  in  Spain,  is,  with  his 
followers,  pot  to  death  for  herony,  376,  i. 

Priscus,  the  historian,  his  conversation  with  a 
captive  Greek,  in  the  cainp  of  Attila,  463,  i- 
His  character,  464,  i.  note. 

Pri  cus.the  Greek  general,  his  success  against 
the  Avars,  115,  ii. 

Proba,  widow  of  the  prefect  Petronins,  hernight 
from  the  sack  of  Rome  hy  Alaric,  430,  i. 

Probus  assumes  the  imperial  dignity  in  opposi- 
tion to  Florianus,  120,  i.  His  character  and 
history,  ib.  . 

PrnbtMi  pneiorian  prefect  of  Il'vncum,  preserves 
Sirmium  from  the  Q,uadi,  348.  i. 

Probus,  Sieorius.  his  embassy  from  the  emperor 
Diocletian  to  Xarsee.  king  of  Persia.  135,  I. 

Procida.John  of,  .instigates,  the  revolt  of  Sicily 
from  John  of  Aniou,  390,  ii.  , 

Proclu*.  story  of  his  extraordinary  brazen  mir- 
ror, 15.  ii. 
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Proelus,  the  Platonic  philosopher  of  Alliens,  his 
superstition,  22,  ii. 

Proconsuls  of  Asia,  Achaia,  and  Africa,  their 
office,  215.  i. 

Proi-iipia,  wile  of  the  Creek  emperor  Michael  I. 
her  martial  inclinations,  150,  i. 

Piocopius,  his  history, and  revolt  against  Valens, 
eraperor  of  the  east, 322,  i.  Is  reduced  and  put 
to  death,  id.  His  account  of  the, testament  of 
the  emperor  Arcadius.  448,  i.  His  account  of 
Britain,  527,  i.  Character  of  his  histories.  4, 
ii.  .Accepts  the  othei*  of  secretary  under  Beli- 
sarius,  24,  ii.  His  defence  of  the  Roman  arch- 
ers, 25,  ii.  His  account  of  the  desolation  of  the 
African  province  by  war,  02,  ii. 

Proculmns,  origin  of  tne  sect  of,  in  the  Roman 
civil  law,  82,  ii. 

Proeulus,  his  extraordinary  character, and  his  re- 
bellion against  Probus  in  Gaul,  123,  i. 

Prodigies  in  ancient  history,  a  philosophical  re- 
solution of,250.  i- 

Promises,  und-  r  what  circumstances  the  Roman 
law  enfoteed  the  fulfilment  of.  92,  ii. 

Pmmo'us,  master-general  of  the  infantry  under 
Theodosius,  is  ruined  by  the  en  in  it  v  of  B  u  fin  us. 
390.  i. 

Property,  personal,  the  origin  of.  90.  ii.  How 
ascertained  by  the  Roman  laws.  to.  Testa- 
mentary disposil  ions  of,  how  introduced .  91,  ii. 

Prophets,  their  office  among  the  primitive  chris- 
tians. 17 1 .  i. 

Propontis  described,  207.  i. 

Proterrda,  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  his  martial 

Prbtestants.  their resistance  nf  oppression,  not 
consistent  with  t lie  practice  of  the  primitive 
christians,  254.  i.  Proportion  of  their  number 
to  that  ot  the  catholics,  in  France,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  last  century,  ib.  note.  Estimate  of 
their  reformation  of  popery.  2^5,  ii 

Protosebastos,  import  of  that  title  in  the  Greek 
empire,  272.  ii. 

Proverbs.  the  book  of,  why  not  likely  to  be  the 

ProvVice's'o"  the  Koniaft  empire  «fcS*d.  19.  i. 
Distinction  between  Latin  and  Greek  provin- 
ces, 25.  i.  Account  of  the  tribute  received 
from.  00.  i.  Their  number  and  government  af- 
ter the  sent  ol  empire  was  removed  to  Constan- 
tinople, 215,  i. 

Prusa.  conquest  of.  by  the  Ottomans,  107.  ii. 

Prussia,  emigration  of  the  Go' lis  to.  94.  i. 

Pulcheri  i.  sifter  of  i  he  emperor  Theodosius  the 
Younger,  her  character  and  administration, 
448  i.   Fl  r  I— .       :  h •  r  I  ■  .h  i  4  i  ! H  r 

proclaimed  empress  oCthe  e;ist,  on  the  death  of 
Theodosius,  407,  i.  Her  death  and  canoniza- 
tion. 488,  i. 

Purple,  the  royal  colour  of,  among  the  ancients, 
far  surpassed  by  the  modern  discovery  of  cochi- 
neal, 10,  ti-  note. 

Pygmies  of  Africa,  ancient  fabulous  account  of, 
344.  i. 

a 

(iuadi.the  inroads  of.  punished  by  the  emperor 
Cons'antiu--,  243,  i.  Revenge  the  treacherous 
murder  of  their  king  Gahmius.  348.  i. 

Qasstor,  historical  review  of  this  office,  219,  i- 

Q.ue8tion,  criminal,  how  exercised  under  the  Ro- 
man emperors.  220,  i 

Quintilian  brothers,  Maximus  and  Condianus, 
their  hi-tory,  42.  t. 

Quin'ilius,  brother  of  the  etnppror  Claudius,  his 
inefT-ctual  effort  t (Succeed  hiin,  109,  i. 

Q,uintus  Curtius.  an  attempt  to  decide  the  age  in 
which  he  wrote,  75,  i.  note. 

Quirites.  the  effect  of  thai  word  when  opposed  to 
soldiers,  65,  i.  iwte. 

R 

Rddagaisus,  king  of  the  Gnths,  his  formidable 
invasion  of  Italy,  410,  i.  His  savage  character, 
41 1,  i.  Is  reduced  b>  S:  ilk  ho,  and  put  to  death, 
ib. 

Radiger,  king  of  the  Varni,  compelled  to  fulfil 
his  matrimonial  obligations  by  a  British  hero- 
ine. 52*.  i. 

Ramadan,  the  month  of,  how  observed  by  the 
Turks.  204.  ii- 

Rando,  a  chieftain  of  the  Alcmanni,  his  unpro- 
voked attack  of  M  -guntiacum,  339,  1. 

Rnvenna,  the  ancient  city  of,  d.^enhed.  409,  1. 
The  emperor  Honor ius  fixes  hi<  residence  there. 
ib.  Invasion  nf,  by  a  Greek  fleet,  177.  ii.  Is 
taken  by  the  Lombards,  and  recover*  ri  by  the 
Venetians,  178.  Final  conquest  of.  by  the 
Lombards,  ib.  The  exarchate  of,  bestowed  by 
Pepin  on  the  pope,  180,  ii. 

Raymond  of  Thou  louse,  the  crusaderVhis  charac- 
ter. 330.  ii.  His  route  to  Consent mople.  332. 
ii.    His  bold  behaviour  there,  333.  ii. 

Raymond,  count  of  Tripoli,  betrays  Jerusalem 
into  the  hands  of  Saladin,  350.  ii. 

Raynal.  abbe,  mistaken  in  asserting  that  Con- 
stantinethe  Great  suppressed  pagan  worship. 
285.  i. 

Rebels,  who  the  most  inveterate  ol.  2-3,  ii. 

Rpcari'd.  the  first  catholic  king  of  Spain ,  converts 
his  Gothic  subjects,  508.  i- 

Reformation  from  popery,  the  amount  of,  estima- 
ted, 285,  ii.  A  secret  reformation  still  working 
in  the  reformed  churches.  286,  ti. 

Reindeer,  this  animal  driven  northward  by  the 
improvement  of  climate  trom  cultivation.  85, 1. 

Relic's,  the  worship  of,  introduced  by  tin?  monks, 
393.  i.  A  valuable  cargo  of.  imported  from 
Constantinople  by  T.ouis  I X.  of  France,  378.  ti. 

Remigius,  bishop  of  Rheims,  converts  Clovis, 
king  of  the  Franks.  512.  i. 

Repentance,  its  high  esteem,  and  extensive  ope- 
ration among  the  primitive  christians,  168, 1. 

Resurrection,  general,  the  Mahotnetnn  doctrine 
of.  204.  ii. 

R  tiariuo.  the  mode  of  his  combat  with  the  secu- 
lor.  in  the  Roman  amohit h-atre,  44.  i. 

Revenii"sot"  the  pri-nitivu  church,  how  distribu- 
ted. 174.  202,  i.  Of  the  Roman  empire,  wheji 
removed  iu  Constantinople,  a  review  of,  221,  i. 

R  has  Hum,  citv  of.  it«  situation,  207.  i. 

K  n  e  ja  described,  20,  i. 

Rhazates,  the  Persian  general,  defr atod  and  kill- 
ed by  the  emperor  He  radius.  125.  ii. 


Rhetoric,  the  study  of,  congenial  to  a  popular 
state.  21,  ii. 

Rhine,  the  hanks  of,  fortified  by  the  emperor  Va- 
lentinian,  339.  i. 

Rhodes,  account  nf  the  colossus  of,  233,  i.  The 
knights  of.  408.  ii. 

Richard  I.  ot  England,  engages  in  the  third  cru- 
sade, 352,  ii.  Bestows  the  island  of  Cyprus  on 
the  house  of  Lusigiinu.  359.  ii.  His  repfo  to  the 
exhortations  of  Folk  ot  Neuilly.  300.  11. 

Richard,  monk  of  Cirencester,  his  literary  cha- 
racter, 439,  i.  note. 

Rieinu  r,  count,  bis  history,  483,  i.  Permits  Mn- 
jonan  to  assume  the  irnperial  dignity  iu  the 
western  empire. 4S4.  i.  Knjovs  supremo  power 
under  cover  of  the  name  of  the  emperor  LibtUS 
Severus,  486,  i.  Marries  the  daughter  of  the 
emperor  Anthem  ius,  488.  1.  Sacks  Rome  and 
kills  Anthemius,  493,  i.    His  death,  zb. 

Rteozi,  Nicholas  di,  his  birth,  character,  and 
history.  477,  ii. 

Roads,  Ko.i.an,  the  construction  and  great  extent 
ot,  30,  i. 

Robert  of  Courtenay,  emperor  of  Constantinople, 
3/0. 11. 

Robert,  count  of  Flanders,  his  character  and  en- 
gagement in  the  first  Crusade,  330.  ii. 

Robert .  ilulce  of  Norma  ml  v.  his  character  and  en- 
gagement in  the  first  crusade, 330, ii.  Recalled 
b>  ihe  ensures  of  the  churcbi  338;  ii. 

R  dene,  1  he  Gothic  king  of  Spain*  his  defeat  and 

Rodugune.  probable  origin  of  her  character,  in 
Howe's  Royal  Convert ,  528,  i.  note. 

Roger,  count  of  Sicily,  his  exploits,  and  con- 
quest ot  that  island,  303,  ii. 

fl  g"r,  sou  of  the  former,  the  first  king  of  Sicily, 
3QW,  ii.  His  military  achievements  in  Africa 
and  Greece,  ib. 

Roger de  Flor.  engages  as  an  auxiliary  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Greek  1  mperur  Andronicus,  391,  ti. 
His  assassination,!*. 

Rnmanns  I.  Lecapenus,  emperor  ot  Constantino- 
ple. 161,  ii. 

Romanus  1 1,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  J 62.  ii. 
Roinauus  HI.  Argyrus,  emperor  of  Constantino- 
pie,  163;  ij. 

Roman  us  IV.  Diogenes,  emperor  of  Constantino- 
ple.  105,  ii.  is  defeated  antf  taken  prisoner  by 
the  Turkish  sultan  Alp  Arslan.  318,  11.  ^His 
treatment,  deliverance,  and  death,  ib. 

Romanus^  count,  governor  of  Africa,  his  corrupt 
administration,  343.  i. 

Roinauus.  governor  of  Bosra.  betrays  it  to  the  Sa- 
racens, 225,  ii. 

Rome, the  three  periodsof  its  decline  pointed  out. 
Preface.  Its  prosperous  circumstances  in  the 
second  century.  13.  i.  The  principal  conquests 
of,  achieved  under  the  t>  public,  ib.  Cot  quests 
under  the  emperors.  14.  1.  Military  establish- 
ment of  the  emperors,  15,  i.  Naval  force  ol  the 
empire,  18,  i.  View  of  the  provinces  of  t  he  em- 
pire. 10  i.  Its  general  extent,  22,  i.  The  union 
and  internal  prosperity  ot  the  empire,  in  the  age 
of  'ho  Antonines,  accounted  for. 16.  Treatment 
of  the  provinces,  24.  i.  Benefits  included  in  the 
freedom  of  the  city,  25.  i-  Distinction  between 
the  L:it  in  and  Greek  provinces,  ib.  Prevalence 
of  the  Greek,  as  a  scientific  language,  i£.  Num- 
bers and  condition  of  the  Roman  slaves,  ib.  Po- 
pulousness  of  the  empire,  27,  i.  Unity  and. 
power  of  the  government.  ib.  Monuments  of 
Roman  architecture.  16.  The  Roman  magnifi- 
cence chierlv  displayed  in  public  buildings,  28, 
i.  Principal  cities  in  the  empire, 29,  i.  Public 
road-;,  30.  i.  Gp-ar  improvements  ot"  agricul- 
ture in  the  western  countries  of  the  empire,  id. 
Arts  of  luxury,  31,  i.  Commerce  with  the 
east,  ib.  Contemporary  representation  of  ihe 
prosperity  of  the  empire,  32.  i.  Decline  of  cou- 
rage and  genius,  ib.  Review  ot  public  affairs 
after  the  htittle  of  Actum,  ib.  The  imperial 
power  and  dignity  confirmed  to  Augustus  by 
the  senate,  33.  i.  The  various  characters  and 
powers  vested  in  1  hi*  emperor,  34,  i.  General 
idea  ot  the  imperial  system.  35,  i.  Abortiveal- 
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The  last  triumph  celebrated  at  {?<inip.  lb.  How 
ihe  imperial  courts  came  to  he  transferred  to 
Milan  and  Nicomedia.  137.  i.  The  r-ra-tnrian 
bands  sufersp.led  by  the  Jovian  and  Herculean 
guards,  ib.  The  power  of  the  senate  annihila- 
ted. 138,  i.  Four  division?  ofthe  empire  under 
four  conjunct  princes.  139.  i.  Their  extensive 
establishments  call  for  more  burdensome  taxes, 
ib.  DiMct.-iian  and  Maxim  inn  abdicate  theem- 
pire,  ib.  Six  emp>  rors  existing  at  one  time, 
140.  i.  The  Seriate  and  people  apply  to  Con - 
stantine  to  deliver  them  from'  the  tyranny  of 
Maxentius,  149.  |.  Constant  mo  enters  the  oily 
victorious,  151.  i.  Laws  of  Constantir.e.  154, 
i.  Con.-ta'itine  remains  sole  emperor,  157,  i. 
Hisfory  of  the  prepress  and  establishment  of 
Christianity,  ib.  Pretensions  of  the  bishop  of 
Rome,  whence  deduced,  173,  i.   Plate  ot  the 


church  at  Rome  nt  the  timo  of  the  persecution 
by  Nero,  178.  i.  Narrative  ofthe  fire  ofRome. 
in  the  reign  of  Nero,  lf5,  i.  The  christians 
persecuted  as  the  incendiaries,  186,  i.  The 
nieiuoral  le  edicts  of  Diocletian  and  his  asso- 
ciates against  the  christians,  199.  i. 

•  -  *  account  ofthe  building  and  establish- 
ment ot  the  n  vu  I  city  of  Constant  inople,  206,  i. 
New  forms  ot  administration  established  there, 
211.1.  Division  ot  the  em  pi;  e  among  the  sons 
ot  Constant  me,  231.  1.  Establishment  of  chtis- 
Uanity  as  the  national  religion,  259,  i.  Tu- 
mults excited  by  the  rivul  bishops,  Liberius 
and  FtBllXi  282,  i.  Pngnrnsm  restored  by  Ju- 
lian. 302.  i.  And  Christianity  by  Jovian,  329, 
i.  The  empire  divided  into  the  cant  and  west, 
by  the  emperor  Valentinian.  331,  i.  Civil  in- 
stitutions,Ot  Valentinian,  334.  i.  The  crafty 
avarice  ofthe  clergy  re.-lraint  d  by  Valentinian, 
337.  i.  Woody  contest  ot  Darnasus  and  Ureinus 
for  the  bishoj  nc  of  Rome,  1  ft.  Great  earthquasTe, 
349.  i. 

•  -  -  the  emperor  Theodosius  visits  the  city, 
380.  i.  Inquire  into  the  cause  of  the  corruption 
of  morals  ill  bis  reign.  3i-6,  i;  Review  of  the 
pagan  establishment,  387.  i.  The  pagan  reli- 
gion renounced  by  t  be  senate,  389,  i.  Sacrifices 
Prohibited,  ib.  The  pagan  prohibited,  391,  i. 
Triumph  ot  Hononus  and  S  ilicho  over  Alaric 
the  Goth.  ffQSi  i.  AImi  ic  ene;imps  under  the  walls 
of  the  city,  418.  i.  Retrospect  ofthe  state  of  rhn 
city  when  besieged  by  Hannibal,  ib.  Wealth 
pi  the  nobles  and  magnificence  ofthe  city.4J9, 

i.  Character  of  the  nobles  of,  by  Ammianus 
Marcellmus,  420,  t.  State  and  cburacterof  the 
common  people.  422.  i.  Public  distributions 
of  bread,  &c.  423.  i.  Public  baths,  ib.  Games 
and  spectacles,  ib.  Attempts  to  ascertain  the 
population  ofthe  city,  424. 1.  Tne  citizens  suf* 
fer  by  iamine, 425, 1.  Plague, ib.  The  retreat 
of  Alaric  purchased  bv  a  ransom,  ib.  Is  again 
besieged  by  Al..  ric,  427,  i.  The  senate  unites 
with  him  in  electing  Attalus  emperor,  ib.  The 
ciiy  seized  by  Alaric,  and  plundered.  428,  i. 
Comparison  1  etween  this  event  and  ihe  sack 
of  Rome  by  the  emperor  Charles  V.  431,  i.  Al- 
aric quits  Rome  and  raveyes  Italy,  ib.  Laws 
passed  for  the  relict  of  Rome,  and  Itnlv,  ib 
Triumph  nf  Hononus  for  the  reduction  of 
Spain  by  Waltia,  437,  i.  Is  preserved  from  the 
hands  of  Altila  by  a  ransom,  476.  i.  lndica- 
1  ions  of  the  ruin  of  the  empire,  at  the  death  of 
Valentinian  III.  478.  i.  Sack  of  the  city  by 
Genseric  king  of  the  Vanda  Is,  480,  i.  The  pub- 
lic buildings  of.  protected  from  depredation  rjy 
the  laws  of  Mojorian,  485,  i.  Is  sacked  again 
by  the  patrician  Rtcirner.  493,  i.  Aneustulus 
the  last  emperor  of  the  west.494,i.  The  decay 
of  the  Roman  spirit  remarked ,  4f'5,  i.  History 
of  monastic  institutions  in.  498.  i.  General 
observations  on  the  history  of  the  Rt.man  em- 
pire. 528,  i. 

•  -  -  Italy  conquered  by  Tbeodorie  the  Ostro- 
goth. 534,  1 .  Prosperity  of  the  city  under  his 
government,  537,  t.  Account  of  the  feur  fac- 
tions in  the  circus.  7,  ii.  First  introduction  of 
silk  among  the  Romans,  11,  ii.  The  office  of 
consul  suppn  s-ed  hy  Justinian.  22.  ir.  The 
city  receives  Belisarius*  30.  ii.  Siege  of.  by  the 
Goths,  ib.  Distressful  siege  of.  by  Tot  1  la,  the 
Goth,  04,  ii.  Is  taken,  ib.  Is  recovered  b>  Be- 
lisarius.  C5.  ii.    Is  again  taken  by  Totila.06, 

ii.  Is  taken  by  the  runuch  Narses.  09,  ii.  Ex- 
tinction ofthe  senate,  ii-  The  city  degraced 
to  the  second  rank  under  the  exarchs  of  Ra- 
venna, 71 .  ii.  A  review  of  ihe  Roman  laws.  76, 
it.  Ext.  nt  of  the  duchy  of.  under  the  exarchs 
ot  Ravenna.  101.  ii.  Miserable  state  of  the  city, 
107,  ii.  Pontificate  of  Gregory  the  Great,  108, 
ii. 

-  -  •  the  government  of  the  city  new  model- 
Jed  under  the  popes,  after  their  revolt  frt  m  the 
Greek  emperors,  177,  ii.  Is  attacked  by  ihe 
Lombards,  ami  delivered  by  king  Pepin,  179,  ii. 
The  efTice  and  rank  of  exarchs  and  patricians 
explained,  180,  ii.  Recepiiou  of  Charlemagne 
by  pope  Adrian  1.  ib.  Origin  of  the  temporal 
power  ofthe  popes,  181.  ii.  Mode  of  electing  a 
pope,  188,  ii.  Is  menaced  by  the  Saracens,  189, 
11.  Prosperous  pont  ificate  of  Leo  IV.  201.  ii. 
Is  besieged  and  taken  bv  'he  emperor  Henry 
ill.  308*  ii.  Great  part  of  the  city  burnt  by  Ro- 
bert Guiscard,  in  the  cauFC  of  pope  Gregory 
VII.  ifr. 

-  -  -  The  history  of,  resumed,  a fer  the  cap- 
ture 'of  (  'onstani innple  by  the  Turks.  402,  ii. 
French  and  German  emperors  of.  \b.  Authori- 
ty of  the  ropes.  403.  ii.  Restoration  of  the  re- 
publican form  of  government,  466.  'i.  Office  of 
senator, 4i  c.  ii.  \A  ;<rs  against  ihe  neighbouring 
cities.  470.  ii.  Institution  of  the  jubilee,  473, 
ii..  Revo.ution  in  city,  by  the  trii  une  Rien- 
zi.  477.  ii.  Calamities  flowing  from  the  schism 
of  the  papacy,  485.  it.  Statutes  and  govern- 
ment of  the  en  >.  4B7,  ii,  rorcaro'S  conspiracy, 
ib.  The  ecclesiastical  government  of,  489.  ji. 
Reflections  of  Peggius  on  the  ruin  of  ihe  city, 
490,  ii.  Four  principal  Causes  ot  hs  ruin  speci- 
fied, ib.  The  coliseum  of  Til  us,  494,  ii...  Res- 

Romilda,  the  betrayer  of  Friuji  l.o toe  Avars,  her 

Rosamond,  daughter  of  Cnnimund  king  of  the 
Gepidee,  her  marriage  with  Alboin  king  of  the 
Lomhards,  99,  11.   Conspires  bis  murder,  101, 

jukian  kingdom  of,  formed.  321.  ii. 
tis,  summary  abridgment  ofthe  ar- 
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Rutinu 

Then 


he  conridential  minister  of  rlie  emperor 
ius  the  Great,  stiroulafes  his  cruelty 
uk  unsi  rhessah>nica,3r^<  '    His  charactcrar.n 
adminisiration,  3!)0.  i.   His  denlh.399.  i. 
Rugilas,  the  Hun.  his  settlement  in  Hungarv, 
459.  i. 

Runic  characters,  ihe  antiquity  of,  traced,  8G,  i. 
note.     .  _ 

Russia*  origin  ofthe  monarchy*  of.  291,  ii.  Geo- 
graphy.and  trade  of,  292,  ii.  Naval  expedi- 
tions of  the  Russians  against  Constant  innple, 
293,  ''.  Reign  of  the  c/rjr  SwntqglfrUB,  294,  ii 
The  Rus-ians  etmverfed  to  hrisiianity,99S,  ii 
Is  conquered  by  the  Moguls,  404.  ii. 

Rustrn,  a  Persian  nobleman,  a  sayina  of  his,  ex 
prpFSjve,  ofthe  danger  of  living  under  despots 

40.  i. 


GENERAL  INDEX. 


Rutilius,  [lis  character  of  the  monks  of  Csprana, 
401.J 

S 

Sahellius  tHe*  horesiarch,  his  opinions  afterward 
adopted  by  his  luitagoniPtR.  370;  t.  His  doc- 
trine of  i ho  Trinity i  ih-  The  Sabellians  Unite 
wiili  the  Tmheisis  at  the  council  ot  Nice  to 
overpower  the  Annus,  271,  i. 

Saliian's*  their  astronomical  mythology,  399,  ii. 

Sabinian  obtains  the  command  of  ihe  eastern 
pr<  vjitces  from  Constant  ius,  246*  i. 

Sabinian.  general  of  the  easi  ,is  defeated  by  Thx*- 
otloric  the  O-irugoih.kiug  of  Italy .  536,  i. 

Sahmiaits,  origin  of  the  sect  of.  in  the  Roman  ci- 
vil law,  82,  ii. 

Sadducees,  account  of  that  sect  among  the  Jews, 
ln5.  i. 

Saiadin,  bis  birth,  promotion,  and  character. 

349,  ii.   Conquers  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem, 

350.  ii.  His  ineffectual  siege  of  Tyre.  351.  ii. 
Siege  of  Acre,  i  A.  Hi-,  n<  gin'  nil  inns  with  Rich- 
ard I.  of  England.  35-2.  ii.    Hi-  .hath. 353,  ii. 

Salerno,  account  of  the  medical  school  ot,  303, 
ii. 

Salic  laws,  history  of,  517,  i. 

Sal  lust,  the  prefect,  and  friend  of  the  emperor 
Julian,  declines  the  offer  of  the  diadem  on  his 
dealh,  324.  i.  Decline';  it  again  on  th"  death* of 
Jovian,  330,  i.  Is  retained  in  his  employment 
b\  ihe  emperor  Valentmian.  331,  i. 

Sallust,  the  historian,  by  what  funds  he  raised 
his  palace  on  the  Quinnal  hill,  430.  i.  vote. 

Salona*  ihe  re  real  of  the  emperor  Diocletian, 
described.  140,  i.  " 

Salvian,  his  account  of  the  distress  and  rebellion 
of  too  Bdgaude.  470.  i.  vote. 

Samanido-,  the  Saracen  (fy nasty,  of,  264.  ii. 

Samariian9.  p<  rsecu'ion  and  extinction  of, by  the 
emperor  Justinian,  139,  ij. 

Samuel  the  prophet,  bis  ushes  conveyed  to  Con- 
stantinople, 393.  i. 

Sapor,  kingof  Persia,  procures  the  assassination 
of  Chosroes,  king  of  Armenia,  and  seizes  the 
eounrrv,  10  I.  i.  Defeats  t  he  emperor  Valerian, 
and  takes  him  Prisoner,  ib  Se's  up  Cyriades, 
as  successor  to  Valerian  in  the  Roman  empire, 
103,  i.  Overruns  Syria,  Cihcia.  and  Cappado- 
cia.  ib.   His  death,  115.  i. 

Sapor  the  son  of  Hormouz.  is  crowned  king  of 
Persia  before  bis  binh,  232,  i.  His  character 
and  early  heroism,  ib.    Harasses  the  eastern 

Srovinces  of  tjie  Roman  empire,  ib.  Battl'- of 
ingara  against  the  emperor  Cnnstantius,  233, 

i.  His  son  brutally  killed  by  Gonsiantius.  ib. 
His  several  attempts  on  Nisibis.  ib.  Concludes 
a  truce  wit  h  Constantius,  ib.  His  haughty  pro- 
positions to  Constantino,  214.  i,  Irivades  Me- 
sopotamia, 245,  i.  Reduce-  Ami<la.  24G.  i. 
Returns  home.  ib.  H\<  peaceful  overt  u res.  to 
the  emperor  Julian.  313,  i.  His  consternation 
ut  the  successes- of  Julian,  321,  i.  Harasses  the 
retreat  of  the  Romans,  322.  i.  His  treaty  with 
the  emperor  Jov'ntn,  325,  i-  His  reduction  ot 
Armenia,  and  death.  344,  345.  i. 

Saracen,  various  ^definitions  ol  that  appellation* 
195.  ii.  . 

Saracena, successions  of  the  caliphs  of,  215,  ii. 
Their  rapid  conquests,  221.  ii.  Conquest  of 
Persia,  223,  ii.  Siege  of  Damascus,  226.  ii 
Battle  of Yetraulr. and  conquest  of  Syria.  230, 

ii.  Of  Egypt,  233,  ii.  Invasions  or  Africa. 
238,  ii.   Their  military  character,  277.  ii. 

Sarhar.  the  Persian  general.  jf>iiis  the  Avars  in 
besieging  Constantinople,  124,  ii.  Revolts  to 
the  empemr  Heraelius,  ib. 

Sa 'dinia,  expulsion  of  the  Vandals  from,  by 
Marc-Minus,  489,  i.  Is  conquered  by  Zann.  Hie 
brother  of  Gelimer,  king  of  the  Vandals, 28.  ii. 
Is  surrendered  to  Belisarius,  20,  ii. 

Sarmatjans,  memorable  defeat  of,  by  the  empe- 
ror Cams,  124.  i.  Their  manners;  described i 
228.  i.  Brief  history  of.  229,  i.  Tliey  apply  to 
Cous'antiue  the  Great  for  assistance  against 
the  Goths,  ib.  Are  expelled  their  country  by 
the  Limigantes,  230,  i.  Are  restored  by  Con- 
stantius. 244,  i. 

Savage  manners,  a  brief  view  of.  87.  i.  Are 
more  uniform  than  those  of  civilized  nations. 
350,  i. 

Sarus.  ihe  Goth,  plunders  the  camp  of  Stilieho, 
and  drives  him  into  the  bands  of  the  emperor 
at  Ravenna,  4 15.  i.  Insults  Alaric.aud  occa- 
sions the  sacking  of  Rome,  428.  i.  Is  killed  by 
Adolphus  king  of  t tie  Visigoths.  430,  i. 

Satuniinu  =  .  one  of  the  competitors  for  empire 
against  G-alliftnus*  his  observation  on  his  in- 
vestiture, 105,  i. 

Sat  urn  in  us,  lieutenant  under  the  emi  eror  Probus 
in  the  east,  i*  driven  into  rebellion  hs  bis  troops, 

„  123.  i. 

Saxons,  ancient,  an  account  of.  340,  i.  Their  pi- 
ratical coitfedefatiohs,  ib.  Their  invasions  of 


Caul  checked  b< 
ver'ed  to  christ 
Saxons  on  Britai 
tion  of  the  count 
Seanderbeg,  print 
II. 


...  Romans,  ib.  How  eon- 
ni*v,  503,  i.  Descent  of  the 
,  524.  i.   Their  brutal  desola- 

of  Albania,  his  history,  445. 


Sentinian  law  of  the  Romans,  account  of.  95.  it. 
Scaur  us,  the  patrician  family  of,  how  reduced 
under  the  emperors,  213,  ' 


Schism  in  religion.  1 
Science  reducible  to 
Schivonians,  their 
Their  barbarous  i 


raced.  162.  i. 


lal  character,  47,.  ii. 

 on  the  eiistei  n  empire, 

48.  it.  Oi'Dalmatia.  account  of.  288.  ii. 
Scots  and  Picts,  the  nation*  of.  how  distinguish- 
ed. 34 1,  i.    Invasions  of  Br  i'  a  in  hv,  ib. 
Scythians,  this  name  vaguely  applied  to  mixed 
tribes  of  barbarians.  102,  i.    Their  pastoral 
manners.  350.  i.     Extent  and  boundaries  of 
Scythia,  353.  I.    Revolutions  of.  409,  i.  Their 
mode  of  war.  4G2.  i. 
Sebastian,  ma«'er-gpner^I  of  the  infantry  under 
the  emperor  Valen=.  his  mcCPflSfa]  expedition 
ogntnsi  the  Goths.  362.  i.  Is  killed  in  the  battle 
ofHttdnanopje,  363.  i. 

baslian,  the  broi  her  of  the  usurper  Jovinus,  is 

associated  with  him  in  his  assumed  imperial 

dignities.  435.  i. 
S  -hasTocratnr.  import  of  that  title  h  the  Greek 

empire.  272,  ii. 
Seez,  in  Nonnandv, the  bishop  aid  chanter  of.  ! 

nil  castrated.  464.  ii.  -note. 


Segestan.the  princes  of,  support  their  indepen- 
dency obstinately  against  Artaxerxes,  81,  i. 
note.  '  t  .... 

Sextisd*  emperor  of  Abys^mta,  is  with  his  whole 
court  converted  by  ihe  Jesuits',  149.  ii. 

S  Iden,  ins  sententious  characier  of  transubstan- 
tiaiion.  172,  v.  vote. 

Seleucia.  ihe  gr<  at  city  of,  ruined  by  the  Ro- 
mans, 81.  i. 

Si  leucus  Nicntor,  number  of  cities  founded  hy 

him,  81,  i.  vote. 
S(  huk,  Turki.sb  dynasty  of  the  house  of,316,  ii. 

Division  of  t  heir  empire,  3i'0.  ii. 
Serjeant ,  legal  and  military  import  of  that  term, 

3b5.  ii.  vote. 

Severus,  Sepiimius,  general  of  the  Pannonian  le- 
gions, assumes  ihe  purple  on  the  death  of  Per- 
tinax.  50,  i.  His  conduct  towards  the  chris- 
tians. 194.  i. 

Senate  of  Rome  is  reformed  hv  Augustus,  33,  i. 
It-  legislative  and  judicial  powers.  35,  i.  Abor- 
tive attempt  of,  to  resume  its  rights  alter  the 
murder  of  Caligula, 37,  i.  lis  legal  jurisdiction 
over  the  emperors,  46,  i.  Is  subjected  to  mili- 
tary despoi  ism.  by  Severus,  54,  i.  Women  ex- 
cluded tri  m  this  ass.  mblj  by  a  solemn  law.  03, 
i.  The  form  of  a  secret  meeting,  72,  i.  Mea- 
sures taken  to  suit  port  the  author  it  y  of  the  two 
Gordians.  ib.  The  senate  eleci  Maximus  and 
Balbinus  emperors  on  the  deaths  of  the  Gor- 
dians, 72.  i.  They  drive  the  Ah* manni  out  of 
Italy,  99,  i.  The  senators  forbid  to,  exercise 
military  employments  by  Gallienus.  ib.  Elect 
Tacitus  ihe  father  of  the  senate,  emperor,  1 19. 
i.  Prerogatives  gained  to  the  senate.,  by  this 
election,  ib.  Their  power  and  authority  anni- 
hilated i>y  Diocletian,  137.  i. 
•  -  *  amount  Of  the  coronary  gold,  or  custo- 
mary free  gift  of,  to  the  emperors,  224,  t.  The 
claim  of  Ju  lian  to  the  empire  admitted,  292,  l. 

-  -  -  petitions  of.  to  the  emperors,  for  the  re- 
storation of  the  altar  of  Victory.  387,  i.  The 
pagan  religion  renounced,  388,  i.  Debates  of, 
on  the  proposals  of  Alaric  the  Goth,  414,  i. 
Genealogv  of  the  senators,  418,  i.  Passes  a  de- 
cree for  putting  to  death  Serena  the  widow  of 
Stilieho,  425.  i.  Under  ihe  influence  of  Alaric, 
elects  Attains  emperor.  428,  i.  Trial  of  Ar- 
vandus.  a  praetorian  praefecl  of  Gaul,  491,  i. 
Surrenders  the  sovereign  power  of  Italy  to  the 
emperor  of  the  east,  494.  i. 

-  -  -  extinction  of  that  illustrious  assembly, 
G9,  ii. 

-  -  -  restoration  of.  in  the  twelfth  century, 
4f)ti.  ii.  The  assembly  resolved  into  single  ma- 
gistrates, 468,  ii. 

Serapion,  hi*  lamentation  for  the  loss  of  a  person- 
ified deity,  129,  ii.  ' 

S  rapis.  history  ofhis  worship,  and  ofhis  temple 
at  Aitxaudria.  390,  i.  The  temple  destroyed, 
ib, 

Serena,  niece  of  the  emperor  Tbeodosius,  marri- 
ed to  his  general  S  iliebn.  398.  i.  Is  cruelly 
strangled  by  order  of  the  Roman  senate,  425.  i. 

Seven nus,  Si .  encourages  Odoacer  to  assume  the 
dominion  of  Italy,  494,  i.  His  body ,  how  dispo- 
sed of,  495.  i.  vote. 

Spvetos  is  declared  Caesar  on  the  abdication  of 
Diocletian  and  Maximian,  143,  i.  His  defeat 
and  death,  145.  i. 

Severus  is  appointed  general  of  the  cavalry  in 
Gaul,  under  Julian.  248,  i. 

Shepherds  and  warriors,  their  respective  modes 
oHrfe  compared.  350,1.  .-  . 

Shi! tea,  a  sect  of  Mahometans,  their  distinction 
from  the  Sonnites.  216.  ii. 

Siberia,  extreme  coldness  of  the  climate,  and 
miserable  state  of  the  ra'  ives  of,  353.  i..  Is  sei- 
zed and  occupied  by  the  Tartars,  405,  ii. 

Sicily*  reflections  on  the  distractions  in  that 
island,  106.  i.  Is  conquered  hy  the  Saracens. 
260,  ii.  Introduction  of  the  silk  manufacture 
there,  270,  ii.  Exploits  of  the  Normans  there, 
299.  ii.  Is  conquered  hv  count  Roger,  303,  n. 
Roger,  son  of  ihe  former,  made  kingof.  309.  ii. 
Reign  of  Williim  the  Had.  312.  if.  Reign  of 
William  the  Good.  ib.  Conquest  of,  hy  ihe  em- 
peror Henrv  V  I.  3  13.  ii.  .  Is  subdued  by  Chfrh  s 
of  Anjou,  389.  ii.  The  Sicilian  Vespers,  390.  ii. 

Sidonius  Apollinaris  the  poet,  his  humorous 
treatment  of  the  caoitation  tax.  223.  i.  His 
character  of  THeodoric  king  of  t  he  Visigot  hs  in 
Gaul,  481.  i  Hi*  pfmeg  tic  on  the  emperor 
Avitus,  483,  i  His  panegyric  on  the  emperor 
Amhemius.488.i. 

Si  Esmond,  king  of  the  Burgundians,  murders  his 
son,  and  is  canonized,  514,  i.   Is  overwhelmed 

Silentiarius,  Paul,  his  account  of  the  various 
species  of  sione  and  marble  employed  in  the 
church  of  Si.  Sophia  at  Constantinople,  16,  ii. 

note. 

Silk,  first  manufactured  in  China,  and  then  in 
the  small  Grecian  island  ofCeos,  10,  ii.  A  pe- 
culiar kind  of  silk  procured  from  ihe  pinna  ma- 
rina. 1 1,  ii.  The  silk-worrn,  how  introduced  to 
Greece,  12.  ii.  Progre-sof  the  manufacture  of, 
in  the  tenth  century.  270.  ii. 

Simeon,  persecutor  of  the  Pnulieians,  becomes  a 
pioselyle  to  their  opinions. 282.  ii. 

Simeon,  tingof  Bulg.nia,  his  exploits,  288.  ii. 

Simeon  Sryfite*.  the  hor-mit,  his  extraordinary 
mode  of  life.  502.  i. 

Simony,  an  early  instance  of.  196.  i.  vote. 

Simpficras.  one  of  the  last  surviving  pagan  phi- 
losophers of  Athens,  his  writings  and  charac- 
ter, 22,  ii. 

Singarft,  battle  of.  bet  wen  the  em;  eror  Constan- 
tius, and  Sapor  king  of  Persia.  232, 1.  The  city 
of.  reduced  hy  S-tpor,  246,  i.  Is  yielded  to  him 
by  Jovian,  326,  i. 

Sin  gene,  brother  of  Sarus,  is  made  king  of  the 
Goths.  437.  i.  .  n 

Singidnnum  is  perfidiously  taken  by  Baian  cha- 
gan  of  ihe  Avars.  14. ii.  , 

Sirrniilm  is  peHidioasIy  taken  hy  Baian  chagan 
of  the  Avars.  15,  ii. 

Sitnes  deposes  and  murders  his  father  Chosroes 
1 1,  king  of  Persia.  126, .ii.  His  treaty  of  peace 
with  the  enij»eror  Hernehus.  ib. 

Si^'but,  a  Gothic  king  of  Spain,  persecutes  the 
Jews  there.  509,  ii.  .... 

Six'u*.  VT.  pope,  character  of  his  administration, 
^89,  ii.  . 

Slave,  Mr  npe  per^r^iriji  of t lie  onfinfrl  ^erscof 
that  appf  llation.  287.  ii. 


Slaves  among  the  Romans,  who,  and  their  condi- 
tion, described,  25,  t. 

Slavery,  persona!,  imposed  on  captives  by  the 
bai  barous  nat  ions,  5.0,  i, 

Sleej  ers.  Seven,  nanaiive  of  the  U  gendary  tale 
of,  457,  : 


S.  i  i 


l  hili 


'  of,  by  Tamer  I  line,  4  18,  ii. 
jhicaf  reflect  ions  on  ihe  revolu- 


Siiflarides.  the  Saracen  dynasty  of.  264,  ii. 

SoMiers,  Roman,  'heir  ibligat  ions  and  disci- 
pline, 15,  16.  i.  When  they  first  received  re- 
gular  pay ,  £.5,  i. 

Soiiman,  sultiin,  conquers  Asia  Minor,  321,  ir. 
Fixes  his  residence  at  Nice.  822]  ii.  Nice  ta- 
ken by  ihe  first  crusaders.  335,  ii.  Battle  of 
Uorylasum,  ib. 

Soiiman,  the  son  of  Bajazet,  his  character.  422, 
ii.  His  alliance  with  the  Greek  empeior  Man- 
uel Pa.'feologu-,  423,  ii. 

Solomon,  king  of  the  Jews,  not  the  author  of  ihe 
book  whtclihears  the  name  ofhis  Wisdom,  267, 

i.  Reasons  for  euppoBinfi  he  did  not  wriie  ei- 
ther ihe  book  of  Ecclcsiastes  or  the  Proverbs, 
31,  ii.  note. 

Soloman  the  eunuch  relieves  the  Roman  pro- 
vince in  Africa  from  the  depred  tions  of  the 
Moors.  32,  ii.  Revolt  of  his  troops  at  Car- 
thage, 61,  ii.  Isdeieated  and  killed  by  At. talus 
the  JWooi ,  62.  ii. 

Soly  mots,  ca  liph  of  the  Saracens,  undertakes  the 
si'  ge  ol  Constantinople,  250,  ii.  His  eiiotmous 
appetite  a<  d  death.  251,  ii- 

Sonoitea,  in  the  Mahometan  religion,  their  te- 
nets,  216,  ii. 

Sopator,  a  Syrian  philosopher,  beheaded  by  Con- 
siantine  the  Great ,  on  a  charge  ol  binding  the 
wind  by  magic,  277,  i-  vote. 

Sophia;  the  widow  of  Justin  II.  her  conspiracy 
against  the  emperor  Tiberius,  103,  ii. 

Sophia,  St.  foun-  ation  of  the  r  bureh  of.  at  Con- 
stantinople, 15,  ii.  lis  description,  16,  ii.  Is 
converted  info  a  mosch,  459.  ii. 

Sopbian,  the  Arab,  commands  the  first  siege  of 
Constantinople, 249,  ii. 

Sophronia,  a  Roman  matron,  kills  hersell  toes- 
cape  the  violence  of  Maxentin«,  148,  i.  vote._ 

S'lru  s  Sanctorum,  a  mode  of  crlrisl  ian  divination 
adopted  from  the  pagans,  515,  i.  vole. 

Sou  I,  uncertain  opinions  of  the  ancient  philoso- 
phers as  to  the  immortality  of,  164,  i.  This 
doctrine  more  generally  received  amorg  the 
barbarous  nations,  and  for  what  reason,  ib. 
Was  not  taught  by  Moses,  165,  i.  Four  differ- 
ent prevailing  doctrines  as  to  the  origin  <  f,  128, 

ii.  vote. 

SoZOpetra  dr*tr>»\ed  by  the  Greek  emperor  TJie- 
ophilus,262,  ii. 

Spain,  the  province  of,  described,  19,  i.  Grrat 
revenues  raised  from  this  province  hy  the  Ro- 
mans, 66,  i.    Is  ravaged  by  the  Franks,  99,  i. 

-  -  -  Review  of  ihe  history  of.  435.  i.  Isin- 
vaded  by  the  barharous  nations.  436,  i.  The 
invaders  conquered  by  VValha.  king  of  ihe 
Goths,  437.  i.  Successes  ol  the  Vandals  there. 
454.  i.  Expedition  ot  Theoduric  king  ot  the 
Visigoths  into,  482,  i.  The  christian  religion 
received  th:  re.  508,  i.  Revolt  and  martyrdom 
of  Herm^negild.  ib.  Persecution  of  ihe  Jews 
in,  509,  i.    I..  Kislative  assemblies  of,  523.  i. 

-  -   -  acquisitions  of  Justinian  there,  32,  ii. 

-  -  -  state  of.  under  the  emperor  Charle- 
mage.  185.  ii.  Fir^<  introduci  ion  of  the  Ar;ibj 
into  the  country,  242.  ii.  Defeat  and  deaiboi 
Roderie  the  Gothic  king  of,  243,  ii.  Coi  quest 
of.  hy  Musa.  244.  ii.  Its  prosperity  under  ihe 
Saracens.  346,  it.  The  christian  frith  there, 
Fupphinteri  bv  that  ot  Mahomet,  ib.  The  lhrune 
ol  Cordova,  filled  by  Abdalrahman,  254,  ii.  , 

Stadium,  Olympic,  the  races  of,  compared  with 
those  in  the  Roman  circus,  7,  ii. 

Staaracios,  emperor  of  Constantinople.  156,  n. 

S't  phen,  a  frredman  of  Domitilla,  a>sassinfttei 
the  emperor  Domitian,  188,  i, 

Stephen*  count  of  Cnnrires,  t.is  charfieter,  and 
engagement  in  the  first  crusade,  330,  II.  De- 
serts his  standard.  338,  ii. 

Stephen,  St.  ihe  first  christian  martyr,  miracu- 
lous discovery  of  his  body,  and  the  miracle* 


Step*  en,  tin  SavHge,  sent  by  the  Greek  emperor 
Justinian  II.  to  exterminate  the  Chersonites, 

Sit-jliPn  III.  pope,  solicits  the  aid  of  Pepin  king 
of  France,  against  the  Lombards,  under  the 
character  of  Sf.  Peter,  179.  ii.  Crowns  king 
Pepin.  iRO.ii. 

StllicbO*  ihe  great  general  of  the  western  empire 
under  the  emperor  Honorius,  his  character. 
3f 8.  i.  Puts  to  death  Rufinus  the  tyrannical 
prBefect  of  the  east,  399,  i  His  expedition 
ugainst  Alaric  in  Greece,  404,  i.  His  diligent 
endeavours  to  check  his  progress  in  Italy.  407, 

i.  Defeats  Alaric  at  Pollentia*  ib.  Drives  him 
out  of"  Italy,  408,  i.  His  triumphal  Rome,  id. 
His  preparations  to  oppose  the  invasion  of  Ra- 
dagaisus,  411.  i.  Reduces  and  puts  him  to 
death,  ib.  Supports  the  elaims  of  Alaric  in  the 
Roman  senate,  414,  i-  Is  put  to  death  at  Ra- 
venna, 416,  i.    His  memory  persecuted,  ib. 

Stoza  heads  the  revolted  troops  of  the  emperor 
_  Justinian  in  Africa,  61,  ii. 

le  of,  between  Julian  and  the  Ale- 

■fends  the  Roman  frontier  against 

Suevi.  the  origin  and  renown  of,  99,  i. 
Suicide  applauded  and  pitied  by  the  Romans, 97, 
ii. 

Suh  iciu-',  Servius,  was  the  higlvst  improver  of 

the  Roman  jurisprudence.  81,  ii. 
Sultan,  origin  ai  d  import  of  this  title  of  eastern 

Sumuat.  "description  of  ihe  prgndn  of.  in  Guzn- 
rat,  and  its  destruction  by  su.Tan  Mabmud,  314. 

ii.  i 
Sun,  the  worship  Ofi  introduced  at  Rome  by  the 

emperor  Elflgab&lus,  61,  i.  Was  the  prmfiar 
object  of  the  devot  ion  of  Constantino  the  Great, 
betore  his  conversion,  252,  i.  And  of  Julian, 
after  his  npostacy,  302.  i. 
Susn.  the  city  of,  taken  by  Con? 'an tine  the  Great , 
149.  i. 

SwntnsJauB.  czar  of  Ru?«'n.  his  rei|?n,  294.  ii. 
Swiss  oanions(the  conffidf  THCj  ot,  in  w  far  *imi 
lor  to  the;  ot  the  ancient  Franks.  98,  i. 
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Sword  of  Mare,  the  sacred  weapon  ot  the  Hans, 

history  of,  400,  i.  _ 
Syagrius,  king  ot  the  Franks  and  Burgundians, 

nis  characier,  511,  i.   Is  conquered  by  Clovis, 

Iff; 

Sylla  the  dictator,  his  legislative  character,  95, 

ii. 

Syllanus  ihe  consul,  his  speech  to  the  senate,  re- 
cotnmeniiing  ihe  election  of  the  two  Gordians  to 
their  api  roBation,  7-,  i. 

S>  Ivamu,  sisier  of  ihe  prefect  Rufinus,  her  un- 
common sanci it j  •  400  i.  vote. 

Sylvan  us,  general  in  Gaul  under  Constantius,  is 
rained  by  treachery,  342*  i. 

Sylverius,  pope,  is  degraded  and  sent  info  exile 
by  Belisunus  for  an  attempt  to  betray  the  city 
of  Romo  to  the  Goths,  30,  II.  His  death,  02,  U. 
note. 

Symmachus,  his  account  of  the  pagan  conformity 
of  the  emperor  Constantius,  during  Itis  visit  to 
Rome,  285.  i.  P  eads  in  behalf  ut  the  ancient 
pigan  rehgion  of  Rome,  to  the  emperor  Valen- 
tmian,  388,  i. 

Synesius.  bishop  of  Ptolemais.  excomtnunicaies 
the  president  Andronicus,  203,  l.  His  extraor- 
dinary character,  ib.  vole.  His  advice  to  the 
eastern  emperor  Arcadiu^,  405,  i. 

Synods,  provincial,  in  t  no  primitive  churches,  in- 
stitution of,  17 1 ,  i  Nature  of  those  assemblies, 
264.1.   Sre  Councils. 

Sj  na.  its  re  vol  u  t  s  and  extent,  20.  i.  Is  redu- 
ced by  Chosroes  It  king  of  Persia,  119,  ii.  Ge- 
neral description  of.  220,  ii.  Is  conquered  by 
the  Saracens* 230* ii.  invasion  of,  by  Turner- 
lane,  416.  ii. 

Syri  ic  language,  where  spoken  in  the  greatest 

purity,  82,  i.  vote. 
Syrian  us,  duke  of  Egypt,  surprises  the  city  o( 

Alexandria,  and  expels  Athanasius  the  primate 

of  Egypt,  280,  i. 


Tfibari,  the  Arabian  historian,  account  of  his 
work, 221,  i.  vote. 

Tabenne,  the  island  of,  in  Upper  Thehais,  is  set- 
tled wi  h  m»nks.  bv  Pachoinius,  497.  i. 

Table  of  emerald,  m  the  Gothic  treasury  in 
Spain,  account  of,  433,  i. 

Taciius,  emperor,  his  election  and  character, 
118,  i. 

Tnciiu«,  the  historian,  his  character  of  the  prin 
ciples  of  the  Portico,  3D.  i.  note.  The  intention 
of  his  episodes,  77.  i.  His  character  as  an  his- 
torian, 84.  i.  Hi-  account  of  the  ancient  Gor- 
maos,  8li,  i.  His  history,  how  preserved  and 
transmitted  down  to  us,  118.  i-  note.  His  ac- 
count of  the  perse  cut  ion  of  the  christians  as  ihe 
incendiaries  of  Rome,  186,  i. 

Tactics  of  Leo  and  Constantine,  character  of, 
268,  ii.  Military  character  of  the  Greeks,  276, 
li. 

Tagina. battle  of,  between  the  eunuch  NareeBi 
and  Tutila  king  pf  the  Goths  in  Italy,  68,  ii. 

Tahenies,  ihe  Saracen  dynasty  of,  264.  ii. 

Tamerlruie.  his  b^nh.  reign,  a  d  conquests,  413, 
ii.  His  letter  io  Bajazet.  416,  ii.  His  confer- 
e  re  with  the  doctors  of  the  law,  at  Aleppo, 
417,  ii.  Defeats  and  takes  Bajazet  prisoner, 
4l8.il.  How  kept  out  of  Europe,  420.  ii.  His 
triumph  at  Samarcaud,  ib.  Dies  on  a  march  to 
China,  ib.    His  character.  421.  ii. 

Panered  (he crusader*  his  character,  331,  ii.  His 
bold  behaviour  at  Constantinople,  334.  ii. 

Tarasius,  secretarv  to  the  empress  Irene,  made 
pairi  irch  of  Constantinople.  182, 1.  Presides  at, 
and  trames  ihe  dei  rees  of,  tin-  second  council  of 
Nice,  ib. 

Tank,  the  Arab,  his  descent  on  Spain,  243,  ii. 

Defeats  and  kills  Rodopc  the  Gothic  king  of.  ib. 

His  disgrace,  244,  215.  ii. 
Terragoua,  the  city  of,  almost  destroyed  by  the 

Fra-.ks.OO.  i. 
Tartars.   See  Scythiavs. 

Tartary,  eastern,  conquest  of,  by  Tamerlane, 
414.  ii. 

Tatian,  and  hie  son  Proculus,  destroyed  by  the 
base  arts  of  Rufinus,  ihe  confidential  minister 
of  the  emper  r  Theodosius.  300,  i. 

Taurus  the  consul,  is  banisried  by  the  tribunal 
fSfCfi  dredon,  295,  i. 

Taxes,  how  the  Roman  ritizens  were  exonerated 
trom  the  burden  of.  66,  i.  Account  of  those  in- 
stituted by  Augustus,  ib.  How  raised  under 
Constantine  the  Great,  and  his  successors, 

Tayt  f,  siege  of,  bv  Mahomet.  21 1.  ii. 

Tents,  the  lasi  king  of  ihe  Goths,  defeated  and 

killed  by  the  eunuch  Nurses.  60,  i. 
Telemachus,  an  Asiatic  monk,  loses  his  life  at 

Rome,  in  an  attempt  to  prevent  the  combat  of 

th*3  g'adiatnrs,  400,  i. 
Temple  of  Jerusalem,  burned,  18",  i.  History 

of  the  emperor  Julian's  attempt  to  restore  it, 

30.7,  i. 
Temugin._  See  Zivgis. 

Tephrice  is  occupied  and  fortified  by  the  Pculi- 
cian*.  283,  ii. 

Tertullian,  his  pinns  exultation  in  the  expected 
dnnmariun  of  all  the  pagan  world.  100,  i.  Sug- 
gests desertion  to  christian  soldiers,  170.  i  vote. 
His  suspicious  account  of  two  edict  a  of  Tiberius 
and  Martens  Antoninus,  in  favour  of  the  chris- 
tians. 194.  i. 

Testaments,  the  Roman  laws  fur  regulating.  <  0, 
ii.  _  Codicils,  92,  ii. 

Tetrieus,  assumes  the  empire  in  Gaul,  at  Ihe  in- 
stigation of  Victoria,  1 12,  i.  IV t  rays  his  legions 
into  the  handsof  Aureiinn,  U3.  i.  Is  led  in  tri- 
umph by  Aureljan,  1 16,  i. 

Thahnr.  mount,  dispute  concerning  the  light  of, 
308.  ii. 

-hanei,  the  island  of.  granted  by  Vortipern,  as  □ 
t*pt1  lement  for  his  Saxon  auxiliaries,  524,  i. 
Theatrics  I  entertainments  of  the  Romans  descri- 
bed. 423,  i.. 

Thnbasat)  legion*  the  martyrdom  of,  apocryphal, 
198,  i.  vote. 

Theft,  the  Roman  laws  relating  to,  93,  95,  ii. 
Themes,  or  military  governments  of  the  Greek 

empire,  account  of,  268,  ii. 
The  mist  his,  I     orator,  his  encomium  on  religious 

toleration,  329,  i. 
Theorlafus,  his  birth,  and  elevation  to  thp  throne 

of  Italy,  34,  ii.   His  disgraceful  treaties  with 

the  emperor  Justinian,  and   revolt  against 


them,  35,  ii.  His  deposition  and  death,  36, 

ii. 

Theodebert,  king  of  the  Franks  in  Austrasia, 
ipins  the  Goths  in  the  siege  and  destruction  pi 
Milan,  41,ii.  Invades  lialy  »  42,  11.  His  death, 
ib. 

Tneodemir,  a  Gothic  prince  o*  Spain,  copy  of  his 
treaty  of  submission  to  the  Saracens,  245,  n. 

Theodora,  empress,  her  birib  and  earl)  hisiory. 
5,  ii.  Her  marriage  with  Justinian,  6,  ii.  Her 
tvrannj .  ib.  Her  virtues.  7-  it.  Her  death,  ib. 
HOI  fortitude  during  the  Nika  sedition.  9,  ii. 
Account  of  her  palace  and  gardens  of  Htneum. 
J7,  ii.  Her  pious  concern  tor  the  conversion  ot' 
Nubia.  149,  ii. 

Theodora,  wife  of  the  Greek  emperor  Theophi- 
luSy  her  history,  159,  ii.  Restored  the  worship 
of  images,  182,  ii.  Provokes  the  Paulicians  to 
rebellion,  283.  ii. 

Theodora,  daughter  of  the  Greek  emperor  Con- 
stantine  IX.  her  history,  163.  i. 

Th  .'odora,  widow  of  Baldwin  1 II.  king  of  Jerusa- 
lem, heradventures  as  the  concubine  of  Andro- 
nicus  Comnenus.  169,  ii. 

Theodore  Angelus,  despot  of  Epirus.se izes  Peter 
of  CourtiMiay,  emperor  of  Constantinople*  pri- 
soner, 376,  ii.  Possesses  himsell  of  Thessaloni- 
ca,  ib. 

Theodoric  acquires  the  Gothic  sceptre  by  the 
muider  of  his  brother  'JWismond.  481,  i.  .  His 
character  bv  Sidonius,  482.  i.  His  expedition 
into  Spain,  ib. 

Theodoric,  the  son  of  Alaric.  his  prosperous 
reign  over  the  Visigoths  in  Gaul,  4t>9,  i.  Un- 
happy fates  of  his  daughters,  470,  i.  Is  pre- 
vailed on  by  ^Etius  to  join  his  torces  against 
Attiia,  472,  i.  Is  killed  at  the  battle  of  Cha- 
lons. 473,  i. 

Theodonc,  the  Ostrogoth,  his  birth  and  educa- 
tion, 531.  i.  Is  forced  by  his  tr.mps  into  a  revolt 
against  the  emperor  Zerio,  532*  i.  He  under- 
takes the  conquest  of  Italy)  533.  i.  Reduces 
and  kills  Oilnacer,  534,  i.  Is  acknowledged  king 
of  lialj.  ib.  Review  of  his  administration, 
535,  l.  His  vi=i<  io  Rome,  and  can-  of  the  pub- 
lic buildings,  537.  i.  His  religion,  538,  i.  His 
remorse  and  death,  2,  ii. 

Th  odosiopolis,  the  city  of,  in  Armenia,  built, 
451.  i. 

Theodosius  the  Great,  his  distinction  between  a 
Roman  prince  and  a  Pa  r- hian  monarch,  224.  i. 
note.  The  province  ot  Mssia  preserved  by  his 
valour,  348.  i.  Is  associated  by  Grat  tun  as  em- 
peror of  the  east,  3(i5.  i.  His  birth  and  charac- 
ter, ib.  H:s  prudeni  and  successful  conduct  of 
the  Gothic  war,  366,  i.  Defeats  an  invasion  of 
theOsnogoihs.368,  i 

-  -  -  his  treaty  with  Maxim  us,  371.  i.  His 
ha  pi  ism.  and  edict  to  establish  orthodox  faith, 
372.  i.  Purges  the  city  of  Consiant  inople  from 
Arianism,,  373,  i.  Enforces  the  Nicene  doctrine 
throughout  the  east,  374,  i.  Convenes  a  coun- 
cil at  Constantinople,  ib.  His  edicts  against 
hereby,  375.  i.  Receives  the  fugitive  finrh  ot 
Va  i  e  ut  in  tan.  and  marries  his  sister  Gal  la,  37?, 

i.  Defeats  Maxim  us*,  and  visits  Rome.  ib.  His 
characier,  380,  i.  His  lenity  to  the  city  of  An- 
t  ioch.  381 ,  i.  His  cruel  t  real  men  I  of  1  hrssalo- 
nica,MP2.  i.  Submits  to  the  penance  imposed 
by  St.  A  .  brose,  for  his  severity  to  Thessaloni- 
ca,  .183,  i.  Restores  Vah  niinian,  ib.  Consults 
John  of  Lvopolis,  t he  hermit,  on  the  intended 
war  against  Eiigeujus.  385,  i.  Defeats  Euge- 
nius,  ib.  His  death,  386.  i.  Procures  a  senato- 
rial renunciation  of  the  pagan  religion.  388,  i. 
Abolishes  pagan  riles,  3S9,  i.  Prohibits  the 
pa san  religion.  391,  i. 

Theodosius  the  V  ung- r.  his  bir»h.  448,  I.  Is 
said  t-i  he  left  b>  his  fat  her  A  read  i  us  to  the  care 
of  Jezdt  gerd  king  of  Persia,  ib.  His  cducati  n 
and  diameter,  449,  j.  His  marriage  with  Eu- 
docia,  ib.  His  war  with  Persia,  450,  i.  His 
pious  joy  on  the  death  of  John,  the  usurper 
of  the  west,  452,  i.  His  treaty  with  the  Huns, 
459,  i.  His  armies  defeated  by  Attiia.  461.  i. 
Is  reduced  to  accept  a  peace  dictated  bv  Atti- 
ia.463.  i.  [ft  oppressed  by  t  he  embassies  of  At- 
tila.  41)4.  i.  Embassy  ot  Maxim  in  to  Attiia. 
ib.  is  privy  to  a  scheme  lor  ihe  assassination 
of  Attiia.  467,  i.  Alula's  embassy  to  him  on 
that  occasion,  ib.    His  death,  ib. 

-  -  -  his  perplexity  at  the  religious  feuds  be- 
tween Cyni  and  Nestorius,  133,  ii.  Banishes 
Nestorius.  134,  ii. 

Theodosius  III.  emperor  of  Constantinople,  154. 
ii, 

Theodosius,  the  father  o*"  the  emper".  Irs  suc- 
cessful expedition  io  Rritain.  34-2.  i.  Suppress- 
es the  revolt  of  Firm  us  ihe  Moor,  in  Africa, 
343.  i.    Is  beheaded  at  Carthage,  344,  i. 

Theodosius.  patriarch  of  Alt  xai  dria.  Ins  compe- 
tition with  Gaian.  how  decided,  147.  ii.  Hi*; 
negociations  at  the  court  of  Bjzantium,  148, 
ii. 

Theodosius*  the  deacon,  grandson  of  the  emperor 
Heraclius,  murdered  by  his  brother  Gonetam 
U.  15i.  ii. 

Theodosius,  the  lover  of  Antonina.  detected  by 

Belisarius,  44.  ii.   Turns  monk  to  escape  her, 

ib.    His  death.  45,  ii. 
Theodotus,  president  of  the  council  of  Hierapolis, 

under  Constantius,  his  ridiculous  flattery  to 

thai  emperor.  292.  i. 
Th'  ophano,  wife  of  the  Greek  emperor  Roman  us 

II.  poisons  both  him  nnd  his  father,  lh*2.  ii. 

Her  connection  with  Nicephorus  Phocas,  ib. 

His  murder,  and  her  exile,  Iti2,  Ifi3,  ii. 
Th  'ophilus,  emperor  of  Constantinople.  158.  ii. 

His  Amoriaii  war  with  the  caliph  Motassem, 

262.  ii. 

Theophilns.  Brohhishop  of  Alexandria,  desfrovs 
the  temide  of  Se tapis,  and  t  he  A  texandrian  li- 
brary. 390,  i.  Assis's  the  persecution  of  St. 
Chrvsostom,  44fi,  i.  His  invective  against  him, 
447.  i.  vote. 

Theophifus*  his  pinus  embassy*  from  the  emperor 
Constantius,  io  the  East  Indies,  259,  i. 

Tiii.opholni^,  t he  Persian,  hi*  unfortunate  histo- 
ry. 158.  ii. 

Therapeutrc,  or  Essen ie.nc,  some  account  of. 
177.  i. 

Thermopylae,  the  straits  of,  fortified  by  the  em- 
peror Justinian.  17.  ii. 
Thessnlonica,  sedition  and  mai»ftrrfl  there,  382, 

ii.  Cruel  treatment  of  the  citizens,  ib'.  Pen- 
ance of  Theodosius  for  this  severity,  383,  i. 


Theudelindar  princess  of  Bavaria,  married  to 
Authnris  king  of  the  I^ombards.  lflfi,  ii. 

Thibaut.  count  of  Champugnc,  engages  in  the 
fourth  crusade,  3(iU,  ii. 

Thomas,  ihe  ( !appa*docian,  his  revolt  ti  gainst  the 
Greek  emperor  Michael  II.  ami  cruel  punish- 
ment ,  157,  ii. 

Thomas  oi  DamnFCUs,  his  exploits  against  the 
Sarat:eiis  when  besieging  thai  city,  2*27.  Ih 

Thomas,  St.  account  of  tne  christians  of,  in  In- 
dia.  182,  ii.  Persecution  of,  by  the  Port  ugueJO* 
114.  ii. 

Thrace,  is  colonised  by  the  liHstarnre.  in  tho 
reign  of  Piobus,  123,  i.  The  fugitive  Goths 
permitted  to  settle  ihere  by  the  emperor  Va« 
lens,  357.  i.  In  ravaged  by  them,  359,  i.  Tho 
Goths  settled  there  b>  Thendusiu-i.  868.  t. 

Thraiimundi  king  of  the  VandaU,  bis  character, 
505"  i. 

Three  ( 'haplers,  the  famous  dispute  concerning, 
140.  ii. 

Thundering  Legion,  the  story  concerning,  of  sus- 
picious veracity.  194,  i. 

Tiberius  is  adopted  by  August  us,  37.  i.  Reduces 
the  Pannoninns.  50,  i.  Reduces  Cappadocia, 
67,  i.  note.  Suspicious  sn.ry  of  Iiib  edict  in  fa- 
vour oi  the  christians,  194,  i. 

Tibet i us  is  invested  by  Justin  II.  as  his '.-ucressor 
in  the  empire  of  the  east,  102,  ii.  His  charac- 
ter, and  dcai b*  103.  ii. 

Tin  nsius.  muter-general  of  the  army  under  the 
emperor  Theodosius,  is  disgraced  and  exiled 
under  Arcadius,  442.  i. 

Timothy  the  Cat,  conspires  ihe  murder  of  Prole* 
nus,  archbishop  of  Alexandria,  and  succeeds 
him,  137,  ii. 

Tiimsa.  miraculous  gift  of  speech  bestowed  on 
tne  catholics  whose  tongues  had  been  cut  out 
there,  517,  i. 

Tindatesj  king  of  Armenia,  his  character,  and 
history,  133,  i  Is  restored  lo  his  kingdom  by 
Diocletian,  ib.  Is  rxpellcd  by  the  Persian*-. 
134,  i.  Is  restored  again  by  treaty  between  the 
Romans  and  Persians,  13d,  i.  His  conversion 
lo  christian!)  y,  and  death.  232,  i. 

TltU<- admitted  10  share  the  imperial  dignity  with 
his  father  Vespasian,  38,  i. 

Togrul  lit  g,  sultan  of  the  Turks,  his  reign  and 
characier.  3M>,  ii.  He  rescues  ihe  caliph  of 
Bag(!;td  from  his  enemies,  ib. 

Toledo  taken  by  ihe  Arabs  u.  der  Tnrik.243.  n. 

Toleration,  universal,  iis  happy  efficts  in  the 
Roman  en  pire,  22.  I.  What  sects  the  most  in- 
tolerant. 80.  i.  vote. 

Tollius,  objections  to  his  account  of  tiie  vision  of 
Antteonus,  250.  i  note.  . 

Torismond,  sou  of  Theodoric,  king  of  the  visi- 
got  hs.  attends  bin  father  against  Ai  tila.  king  of 
the  Huns.  47-J,  i.  Battle  of  ('haloid.  473.  i. 
Is  acknowledged  king  on  ihe  death  Ot  his  fa- 
iber  in  the  fieht.  474.  T.  Is  killed  by  his  brother 
Theodoric.  481.  i. 

T-'-ture.  how  admided  in  the  criminal  law  of  the 
Romans  under  t  he  emperors,  2'JO,  i. 

Totila  is  elected  king  of  Ital>  by  ihe  Goih*.  62, 
ii.  His  justice  and  mod- rat  ion.  03.  ii.  Besie- 
ges and  takes  the  city  of  Rome,  (]4,  ii.  Is  indu- 
ced to  spare  Rome  from  ties' ruction,  at  the  in- 
stance of  Kebsarius.  I;5,  ii.  Takes  Rome  iigain, 
«ti.  ii.  Plunders  Sicily.  07.  II.  Battle  of  Tagi- 
na. 08.  ii.    His  death,  ib. 

Toulunidc.s,  ihe  Saraci  n  dynasty  of,  204.  ii. 

Tournaments  pre;,  ruble  t  xhibitions  to  the  Olym- 
pic games,  331,  ii. 

Tours,  battle  of,  between  Charles  Marie!  and  the 
Saracens,  253.  ii. 

Toxat.drm.  in  Germany,  is  overrun  and  occupied 
b>  the  Franks, -247.  i. 

Tradiiors.  in  the  primitive  church,  « ho. 200,  i. 

Trajan,  emperor,  his  conquesl  ot  Dacia,  14,  i. 
His  conquests  in  the  east.  ib.  Contrast  be- 
tween the  characters  of  him  and  Had rin  n.  15.  i. 
His  pillar  described.  29,  i.  Why  adopted  by 
the  emperor  Nerva,  38,  i.  Hi*  instructions  to 
Pliny  the  younger  for  his  conduct  towards  ihe 
christians,  189.  i.  Description  of  his  famous 
bridge  over  tiie  Danube,  17,  ii.  note. 

Trajan,  count,  his  treacherous  murder  of  Para 
king  of  Armenia,  340,  i. 

TrahBubstanuatibn,  the  doctrine  of,  when  estab- 
lished, 353.  ii. 

Trehiznnd,  the  city  of,  taken  and  plundered  by 
the  Golhs,  J01,  i.  The  dukes  of.  be  omo  inde- 
pendent on  ihe  Greek  empire,  373.  ii.  Is  yield- 
ed to  i  he  Tu  rks,  401 .  ii. 

Trihigild  the  Ostrogoth,  his  rebellion  in  Phrygia 
ppa  mst  the  em  per  or  A  rendius,  443, _i. 

Tfilmne.  ihr  «  flSce  of,  eiplaineo,  34,  i. 

Tnbonian,  his  genius  arid  character,  82.  H.  Ij 
employed  by  Jnstiniau  lo  reform  the  code  ot 
Roman  laws,  83,  ii. 

Trinity,  the  mysterious  doctrine  of.  2f8,  i.  Is 
violentlv  agitiited  in  the  schoolsof  Alexandria, 
270,  i.  Three  systems  of,  ib.  Decisions  of  tho 
council  of  Nice,  concerning.  271,  i.  Diff  rent 
forms  of  the  dnxology,  2H2,  i.  Frauds  used  to 
pu pport  the  doci  ririe  ot,  507.  i. 

Tripoli,  the  confederacy  of,  cruelly  oppre^id, 
under  the  governmeni  of  count  Romanus,342,i. 

Trisagion.  religious  war  concerning.  138,  it. 

Troops,  Roman,  their  discipline,  10,  i.  When 
1  hey  first  received  pay,  05.  i.  <  'auce.  of  the  dif- 
ficulty in  levying  them,  218,  i.  See  Jovians, 
Palatines,  and  Pra-toriav  bands. 

Troy,  the  situation  of  that  city,  and  nf  ihe  Gre- 
cian camp  of  besiegers,  described.  207-  i. 

Turin,  battle  of,  between  Constantii  e  ihe  Great 
and  the  lieutenants  nfMaxentios,  140.  i. 

Turi  u  nd,  king  of  the  Gepidm.  his  honourable  re- 
cept  ion  of  A  Iboin  t  he  Lombard,  who  had  slain 
hi*  son  in  ban  !e.  09,  ii. 

Turks,  their  •  riein.  48.  ii.  Their  primitive  in- 
sti|ulions,  40,  ]i.  Their  conquests,  ib.  Their 
alliance  with  the  emperor  Justinian.  50,  ii. 
Si-nd  auxiliaries  to  Heraclius,  124.  ii. 
-  -  -  grow  powerful  and  liceri'ious  under  tho 
SaraceoB,  202.  ii.  Terror  excited  by  their  me- 
nacing Europe,  288.  ii.  Their  military  charac- 
ter. 280.  ii.  They  extend  themselves  over  Asia, 
314.  ii.  Reign  of  Mahmud  the Gaznevide, t*. 
Their  munn*  r«  and  emigration,  315.  ii.  They 
subdue  Persia,  310.  ii.  D\ nasty  of  the  Selju- 
kians,  ib.  Thev  invade  the  provinces  of  the 
Greek  empire,  317,  ii. 

•  '  ■  Reformation  of  (he  eRstern  calendar, 
320,  ii.   They  conquer  Asia  Minor,  321,  ii. 
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Turks,  their  capital  cily,  Nice,  taken  by  the 
crusaders.  335,. ii.  The  seat  of^government  re- 
moved  lo  leonium,  1144 .  it.  Valour  and  con- 
quests of  Zenglu,  347.  ii.  Character  ot'  sultan 
Noureddin,  ib.  Conquest  of  Egypt.  348,  ii. 
Origin  and  history  of  the  Ottomans,  407,  ii. 
Their  first  passage  into  Europe,  408.  ii.  Their 
education  and  discipline,  4-4,  ii.  Embassy 
fiom.  to  the  emperoi  Sigismnini,  431,  n.  Take 
the  cits  of  Constantinople,  458.  ii. 

Turpin.  the  romance  of,  by  whom,  and  when 
written,  325,  |,.  note. 

Twelve  Tables,  review  of  the  laws  of,  77,  ii. 
Their  severity,  93.  ii.  Mow  the  criminal  code 
of.  sunk  into  disuse.  94,  ii. 

Tyranis  of  Rome,  th"  popular  conccitof  the  thir- 
ty, invi  Btigatl  n*.  104.  I. 

Tyre  isbesn  ged  by  Saladin,  351,  ii. 

Ty'thes  assigned  to  the  clergy  as  well  by  Zoroas- 
ter as  by  Moses,  80.  i.  note.  Were  first  granted 
to  the  church  by  Charlemagne,  185,  ii. 


Vadomair,  prince  of  the  Alemanni,  in  sent  pri- 
soner to  Spain  by  the  emperor  Julian,  289,  i. 
His  son  murdered  by  the  Romans,  338,  i. 

Valens,  general  of  the  Illy riau  frunner.  receives 
the  lit  le  of  Ca?sar  from  Lieinius,  154,  i.  Loses 
his  new  title  and  his  lite,  ib. 

Valens.  the  brother  of  the  emperor  Valentinian, 
is  associated  wnh  him  in  the  empne,  331,  i. 
Ohtains  from  bis  brother  the  eastern  portion  of 
the  empire,  ib.  His  nmiditv  on  the  revolt  of 
Procopius,  33-2.  i.  His  characier.  334,  i.  Is 
baptized  by  Eudoxus,  and  patronizes  the 
Annus  33b,  i.  Is  vii)  iicaied  frqnp  the  charge 
of  persecution,  ib.  His  edict  i  gainst  the  Eg\  p- 
tian  monks,  337.  i.  His  war  wnh  l be  G.jih<. 
34b,  i.  Receives  the  suppliant  Goths  into  the 
Roman  ten  ifories.  358,  i.  His  war  wit  h  t  hem. 
3H0.  i.  Is  deb  ated  and  killed  ut  the  battle  of 
HadrJanople.  3u'3,  i.  His  eulogium  by  Libaniu?, 
ib.  ..  '  ;  . 

Valens,  the  Arian  bishop  of  Mnrsa,  his  crafty 
pretensions  to  divine  revelation,  274,  i. 

Valeniia.a  new  province  in  Britain,  settled  by 
Theodosius.342,  i.  * 

Valentinian  1.  his  election  to  the  empire,  and 
charaeti-r.  330,  i.  Ass  'eiatfs  his  brother  Va- 
lens with  him.  331 ,  i.  Divides  the  empire  into 
the  Blast  and  West,  and  retains  the  \,v\.*r,ih. 
His  cruelty.  3114,  i.  His  civil  insi  itutions.  ib. 
His  rdicis  to  restrain  the  avarice  of  the  clergy. 
337.  i.  Chastises  the  Alemanni,  and  fortifies 
the  Rhine,  339,  i.  His  expedition  to  Illyricum, 
and  death,  348.  i.  Is  vindicated  from  the  charge 
of  polygamy.  349.  i. 

Valentinian  II.  is  invested  with  tlie  imperial 
ornam -nts  in  his  mother's  arms,  on  the  death 
of  his  father.  349,  i.  Is  refused  by  St.  Ambrose 
the  privilege  of  a  church  lor  him  and  lus.mo- 
ther  Jnstma,  on  account  of  t heir  Arian  princi-_ 
p'f'R,  377,  i-  His  flight  from  the  invasion  of 
M;tximus,  379,  i.  Is  restored  bv  the  emperor 
Thendosius.  383,  i.  His  chaiacter,  ib.  His 
.death.  384,  i. 

Valentinian  III-  is  established  emperor  of  the 
west,  by  his  cousin  Theodosius  the  Younger, 
452.  i.  Is  committed  to  the  guardianshipol  his 
moi  her  Plaeidia,  453,  i.  Flies,  on  the  invasion 
of  Italy  by  Att  Ma,  47b.  i.  Sends  an  emhassy  to 
Attibi  to  purchase  bis  retreat,  ib.  Murm-rs 
the  patrician  vdius,  478,  i.  Ravishes  the  wile 
of  IVironius  Maximus,  ib.  His  death,  and  cha- 
racter, ii.  .  .  . 

Valentinians,  their  confused  ideas  of  the  divinity 
of  JesusChnst,  129,  ii.  note. 

Valeria,  empress,  wid  w  of  Galenus,  the  unfor- 
tunate fates  of  her  and  her  mother.  152.  i. 

Valerian  is  elected  censor  under  the  emperor 
Decius,  96,  i.  His  elevation  lo  the  empire,  and 
his  chaiacter,  98.  i.  Is  rlef  ated  and  taken  pri- 
soner In  Sapor  king  of  Persia.  103.  i  His  treat- 
ment, 104.  i.  Hi*  inconsistent  behaviour  toward 
the  christians.  190,  i. 

Vandals.   See  Goths.  '  .  . 

*  -  -  their  successes  in  Spnin,  4.j4,  i.  .Their 
expedition  into  Africa  under  Genserie,  ib. 
They  raise  a  naval  force  and  invade  lialy,  479, 
i.  Sack  of  Rome,  480.  i.  Their  naval  depre- 
dations on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  4r'7, 
i.  Their  conversion  to  the  christian  religion, 
£.03.  i.    Persecution  of  the  catholics,  505,  i. 

\  andals,  expedition  of  Belisarius  tieninst  Geh- 
mer,  25,  u.  Conquest  of.  2ft,  ii.  Their  name 
and  distinction  lost  in  Africa.  31,  ii.  Remains 
of  their  nation  -dill  found  in  Germany,  ib. 

Varanes.   See  Bakram. 

Veraugians  of  the  north,  origin  and  history  of, 

Varronian,  the  infant  son  of  t  he  emperor  Jovian, 
his  history,  330.  i 


Vaiaces,  John,  his  long  and  prosperous;  reign  at 

Nice.  370.  378,  ii.    His  character.  383,  ii. 
Ve^etius,  his  remarks  on  the  degeneracy  of  the 
Roman  discipline  at  the  time  ofTneodosiua  the 
Great,  386.  i. 
Veii.  the  siege  of  that  ci'.y,  ihe  a?ra  of  the  Roman 

army  first  receiving  regular  pay.  65,  i. 
Venice,  foundation  of  that  republic.  475.  i.  Its 


infant  state  under  theexarchsof  Ravenna,  104, 
ii.  Its  growt  b  and  prosperity  at  the  i  ime  of  the 
founh  crusade.  301.  ii.  Alliance  with  France, 
ib  Divides  the  Greek  empire  with  the  French, 
371,  ii. 

Veratius,  his  mode  of  obeying  the  law  of  ihe 
twelve  tables,  respecting  personal  insults, 93, 

ii. 

Verina,  empress,  the  widow  of  J^o,  deposes  Ze- 

tto,  532.1.    Her  turbulent  life,  ib. 
Verona,  siege  of,  by  Cuiistantine  ihe  Great,  150. 

i.  Battle  of,  between  Sl'ilicno  the  Roman  gen- 
eral, and  Alatic  the  Goth,  408,  i. 

Verres,  why  his  punishment  was  inadequate  to 
his  offences.  95.  ii. 

Vespasian,  his  urudener*  in  sharing  the  imperial 
dignity  with  his  son  Titus,  37.  i. 

Vesta  is.  Roman,  their  number  and  peculiar  of- 
fice, 387.  i. 

Vetranio,  the  Roman  general  in  Illyricum,  as- 
sumes the  purple,  and  enters  into  an  alliance 
with  the  Gaulish  usurper  Magnenlius.  234.  i. 
Is  reduced  to  abdicate  bis  new  dignity,  235,  i. 

Victoria,  exercises  the  cover  urn-  ru  over  the  le- 
gions and  province  of  Gaul,  112,  i. 

Victory ,  her  statue  and  altar,  in  the  senate-house 
at  Rome,  described,  387.  i.  The  senat<*  peti- 
tions the  christian  emperors  to  have  it  restored, 

Vigilantius.  the  presbyter,  is  abused  by  Jerom 
tor  opposing  monkish  supers!  it  ion,  393,  i.  vote. 

Vigilius,  inierpreier  to  ihe  embassy  from  Tneo- 
dosius  the  Younger  to  Auila.  is  privy  to  a 
scheme  for  ihe  assassination  of  Attila,  404.  i. 
Is  detected  hy  Attila,  407.  L 

Vigihus  purchases  the  papal  chair  of  Relisarius 
and  hia  wife,  39,  ii.  Instigates  the  emperor 
Justinian  lo  resume  the  conquest  of  Italy,  07, 
ii. 

Vine,  its  progress,  from  the  time  of  Homer.  30.  i. 

Virgil,  his  fourth  eclogue  Interpreted  intoa  pro- 
phecy of  ihe  coming  of  ihe  Messiah,  257.  i- 
Is  the  most  ancient  writer  who  mem  inns  the 
manufacture  of  silk .  10.  ii. 

Vitalian,  the  Goihic  chief,  is  treacherously  mur- 
dered at  Constant  inople,  4.  ii. 

Vi'alianus,  praMorian  pra?fect  under  ihe  emperor 
Maximin,  put  to  dcaih  by  order  of  the  senate, 
72,  i. 

Vitellins.  emperor,  his  character,  39,  i. 

Viiiges,  general  of  i  he  barbarians  under  Theoda- 
tus  king  of  lial\ ,  i  =  by  his  troops  declared  king 
of  Italy.  30,  ii.  He  besieges  Relisanus  in 
Rome.  ib.  Is  forced  to  raise  the  siege,  41,  ii. 
He  is  besieged  by  Be'isarius  in  Ravema,  42,  ii. 
Is  taken  prisoner  in  Ravenna.  43,  ii.  Conforms 
to  ihe  Athann'sian  faiih.  and  is  bonoura  ly  set- 
tled in  A  sin ,  ib.  His  embassy  to  Chosroes  king 
of  Persia,  53,  ii. 

Vitruvius,  the  architect,  his  remarks  on  the 
buildings  of  Rome.  424.  i. 

Vizir,  derivation  of  that  appellation,  205,  ii. 
note.  •  . 

Ukraine j  description  of  that  country,  95,  i. 

(Jldin,  king  id'  the  Huns,  reduces  and  kills  Gai- 
nas  the  Coth,  445.  i..  Is  driven  hack  by  the  vi- 
gilance of  i  he  imperial  ministers,  448.  l. 

(Jiphilas,  ihe  apostle  ot  the  Goths,  bis  pious  la- 
bours, 503,  i.    Pr  pagatcd  Ananism,  504.  i. 

Uipian,  the  lawver,  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
council  of  state,  under  1  he  emperor  Alexander 
Severus,  03.  i.  Is  murdered  by  the  praetorian 
guards,  04,  i.  . 

Vocopian  law  abolished  the  right  of  female  in- 
heritance, !'0.  ii.    How  evaded,  92,  ii. 

Voltaire  prefers  the  labarum  of  Constantino  to 
the  angel  of  L'tcinius.  250,  i.  note.  His  reflec- 
tions on  the  expenses  of  a  siege,  530,  i.  vote. 

Vortigern,  king  of  South  Britain,  his  invitation  of 
the  Saxons  lor  assistance  against  his  enemies, 
524,i.  ,".  . 

Votit  j,  emperor  of  China,  his  exploits  against  the 
Huns.  354.  i.  .*  _  '  . 

npsal,  anciently  famous  for  its  Gothic  temple, 
U3,  i. 

Urban  II.  pope,  patronizes  Peter  the  Hermit  in 
bis  project  for  recovering  the  Holy  Land.  324, 

ii.  Exhorts  the  people  to  a  crusade,  at  the 
council  of  Clermont,  320,  ii. 

Urban  V.  pope,  removes  the  papal  court  from 
Avignon  to  Rome.  484,  ii.       '  , 

Urban  VI.  pope,  bis  disputed  election,  484.  ii. 

Ursacius,  master  of  the  ofiices  under  the  empe- 
ror Valentinian, occasions  a  revolt  of  the  Ale- 
manni, hy  his  parsimony,  338,  i.  _ 

Ursicinius,  a  Roman  genera1,  bis  treacherous 
conduct  to  Sylvanus  in  Gaul.  242.  i.  Is  super- 
seded in  his  command  over  the  eastern  provin- 
ces. 240.  i.  Is  sent  hack  again  to  conduct  the 
war  with  Persia,  under  Sabinian,  ib.  Is  again 
disgraced ,  ib.  .. 

Ursitii.  historyof  ihe  Roman  familyof.  475,  u. 

Ursulus,  treasurer  of  theempire  under  Constat): 
tius.  unjustly  nut  to  death  by  the  tribunal  of 
Chalcerfon,  295.  ii. 

Usury.   See  Interest  of  money. 

W 

Wnlachiana,  the  present,  descendants  from  the 
Roman  settlers  in  ancient  Dacia,  110,  i.  note. 


Wales  is  settled  by  British  refugepp  from  Saxon 

tyranny.  525.520.  i.   The  hards  of.  527,  i. 

\\  allia  is  chosen  king  ol  the  Goths.  437.  i.  He 
reduces  the  barbarous  invaders  ol  Spam,  ib.  Is 
setited  in  Aquitain.  ib. 

War  and  robbery,  their  difference,  ]P6,  ii.  Evo- 
lutions aid  military  exercise  of  i  be  G  reeks.  276. 
ii.  Mi  lit  a  ra  character  of  the  Saracens.  277,  IL 
Of  Ihe  Franks  and  Latins,  ib. 

Wtirburion,  bishop  of  Gloucester,  bis  literary 
cnaracter,  305,  i.  note.  His  labours  to  establish 
the  miraculous  interruption  to  Julian's  build- 
ing the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  305,  i.  notes. 

Warnn,  battle  of.  beiween  ihe  sulian  Amurnlb 
II.  and  Ladislaus,  king  of  Hungary  and  Po 
land. 444,  ii. 

Werdan,  the  Greek  general,  defeated  by  the  Sa 
racens  at  Aiznadin.  22G.  ii. 

Wi  eat.  the  average  price  of,  under  the  succes- 
sors of  Cot'stantine  the  Great,  313.  i.  note. 

Whitaker,  Mr.  remarks  on  his  account  of  th< 
Irish  descent  of  the  Scottish  nation,  341,  i 
note. 

While.  Mr.  Arabic professorat  Oxford, character 
of  his  sermons  at  Hampton's  lecture,  253,  ii. 

note. 

Wilfrid,  the  apostle  of  Susppx,  his  benevolent 

establishment  at  S-Isey.  527,  i. 
William  1-  the  Had.  king  ot  Sicily, 312.  ii. 
William  II.  Ihe  Good,  king  of  Sicily,  312-  ii. 
Windmills,  the  use  of»  from  whence  derived,  380, 

w* 

Wine,  the  use  of,  expressly  prohibited  by  Maho- 
met,204.  ii. 

Wisdom  or  Solomon,  when,  and  by  whom,  that 
book  was  written,  207,  i. 

Wolodomir.  greal  prince  of  Russia,  marries 
Anne,  daughter  of  the  emperor  Romanus,  274, 
ii.   His  conversion  to  christ  laniiy,  29G,  ii. 

Women,  in  hereditary  monarchies,  allowfd  to 
exercise  sovereign? y,  though  incapable  of  sub- 
ordinate state  offices,  02.  i.  How  treated  .by 
Ibe  Roman  civil  laws,  87,  ii.  The  Vocnnian 
Jaw,  how  evaded, 92,  ii.  Are  not  excluded  from 
paradise  by  Mahomet*  205.  ii. 


Xenophon.  bis  description  of  the  desert  of  Meso- 
potamia. 317.  i. 

Xerxes,  the  situation  of  his  bridge  of  boats  for 
passing  over  lo  Kurope,  pointed  out,  207,  i. 


Yermuk,  battle  of,  between  the  Greeks  and  the 
Saracen*,  230.  ii. 

Yezrlegerd.  king  of  Persia,  his  reign  the  ffra  of 
Ibe  fall  of  the  passanian  dynasty,  and  of  the  re- 
ligion pf  Zoroaster,  222,  ii. 

Vezid,  caliph  of  the  Saracens,  217,  ii. 

Z 

Zabergan  invades  the  eastern  empire  with  an  ar- 
my of  Bnlg;i  rians,  71.  ii.  Is  repulsed  by  Beli- 
sarius,  72.  ii.  _ 

Zacbary,  pope,  pronounces  the  deposition  of 
Chibleric,  king  of  France,  and  the  appointment 
of  Pepin  to  succeed  him,  180,  ii. 

Zano.  broths  ofGclim^r  the  Vandal  usurper, 
conquers  Sardinia,  28.  ii.  Is  recalled  to  assiBt 
his  brother,  ib.   Is  kilb-d,  f6. 

Zaia,  a  city  on  the  Sclavonian  coast  .reduced  by 
the  crusaders  for  the  republic  of  Venice,  363, 

Zenghi,  sultan,  his  valour  and  conquests,  347, 

ii* 

Zeno.  emperor  of  the  east .  receives  a  surrender 
of  the  imperial  government  of  the  western  em- 
pire from  th.-  senate  of  Rome,  4n5,  i.  The  vi- 
cissitudes of  his  life  and  reign,  532,  i.  His  He- 
noticon,  137.  ii. 

Zenobia,  queen  of  Palmyra,  her  character  and 
history.  U3.  i.  „  _ 

Zingis,  firv  emiteror  of  the  Moguls  and  Tartars, 
parallel  between  him  and  Attila,  king  of  the 
Huns,  459.  i.  His  proposal  for  improving  his 
conquest-  in  China. 402,  i.  His  birib  and  early 
mihiarv  exploits.  401,  ii.  His  laws.  402.  n.  His 
invasion  of  China,  ib.  Carisme,  Transoxiana, 
and  Persia .  403.      His  death,  tfc 

Zi/ais.  a  noble  Sarmatian.  is  made  king  ot  that 
nation  by  tbeemperor  Constant ius.  244.  t- 

Zoheir.  the  Siracen,  his  bravery  in  the  invasion 
of  Africa.  230,  ii.  ,  , 

Zoe,  first  the  concubine,  becomes  the  fourth 
wife  of  the  emperor  Leo  the  philosopher.  161, 

Zoe,  wife  of  Romanus  III.  and  Michael  IV 
emperors,  103.  ii.  .    .  . 

Zoroaster,  t he  Persian  prophet,  his  high  antiqui- 
ty, 78,  i.  7to(e.  Abridgment  of  bis  theology.  79, 
j.  Provides  for  the  encouragement  of  agricul- 
ture, 80,  i.  Assigns  tythes  to  the  priests,  ib. 
note.  _ 

ZoeimuB)  his  representation  of  the  oppression  of 
the  lustra  I  contribution,  224,  i. 

Zuinglius.  the  Reformer,  his  conceptions  of  the 
Eucharist.  285,  ii.  *  .. 

Zurich,  hrief  history  of  that  city,  4GG,  II. 
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